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New  Life .  114 

Sweet,  Cupid .  67 
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Pecans,  A  new  Insect  on  . 401 
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Absentmindedness.  Avoid .  598 

Affection,  Expressing .  165 

Air,  Fresh,  and  exercise .  91 
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Apron  pattern .  838 
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Cheese  cake . . .  422 

Cottage .  487 

Pot . 375,  423 

Pot,  Toma*  e .  359 
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Child,  Training  a .  342 
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Etr,  What  snail  toe .  799 

For  tbe .  662 

Harmiul  teaching  of . 630 

Jealousy  In .  359 
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Poor.  Benefiting  the .  534 

Pr  Ising . 567 

Scolding  the .  294 

Stories  for .  439 

Teaching  tne .  518 

Troublesome .  678 

Children's  table  manners .  838 

Underwaists,  Making .  759 
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Cleanser,  A  good .  j64 

Chimneys,  Lamp,  breaking .  244 
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Gifts . '-94,  774 
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Clotb,  woolen,  Pressing .  854 
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The  care  of .  205 

Coats,  New  from  old .  90 

Coffee  strainer,  A  cneap .  678 
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Use  harmonious .  245 
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Contentment  In  the  country .  838 
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Cooks,  Men  as .  679 

Cookery  lecture  by  Mrs  Lemcse .  758 

Cooking,  Mother's .  663 

Utensils,  Alumln.mfor .  .  262 

Cordials,  Homemade .  455 

Corn,  Drying .  567 

C  irsets  for  oli  yclc  riders .  694 

Country  life . 519 

To  city.  From . 358 

Courtesy,  Cultivating .  662 

"Cradle,  Out  of  use,  into  the  world"..  262 
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Currants,  Clean  dried . 106 
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Sofa .  327 
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Benefits  of .  519 
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Dinner  at  Clark’s .  438 
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Dishes,  Rinse  the .  663 

Dishwater,  Skimming  the .  342 
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Don’ts,  a  few .  407 

A  list  of .  679 


Door-spring,  screen,  The .  567 

Dresses,  Everyday . 486 

Wash,  Starching  and  Ironing .  454 

Winter .  630 

Dress,  Fitting  a .  58 

Reform .  694 

Earache,  Flxperlence  with .  204 

Economv,  Cost  of .  678 

Editors  and  wrlt-rs  ....  .  358 

Education  pay  ?  Dues .  646 

Value  of .  295 

Electricity  In  the  house .  390 

Enthusiasm . . .  454 

Embroidery,  For .  43 

Example  better  than  p  eceyt .  854 

Exhibit.  A  cruel  .  26 

Experience,  Learning  by .  165 

Face.  A  cheerful .  727 
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Farmers' children,  Educating  the....  74 

So  lal  duti-s.  The .  694 
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Florida  products,  Some .  534 

Fiour  Instead  of  cornstarch .  326 

Flower  mission.  The  .  .  406 
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Fly  paper . 551 

l-oodvalueof  water .  343 
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Fowls,  Washing. .  646 
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Fruits,  Canning .  640 

Furs,  Summer  care  of .  262 

Games  for  grown-ups .  244 

Gasoline  explosion,  A .  726 

Garden,  indoors  and  out,  The .  775 

Outdoor  window . 3~4 

Woman's  notes  from  a .  278 

Generous,  Be .  678 

Gifts,  inexpensive,  Buying .  822 

Girl  crop,  The .  759 

Girls'  Aid  Society,  The  Working .  294 
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Girls'  Clubs,  Working .  470 

Frocks,  The  little .  774 

Gossiping,  Cure  for .  225 

Gowns,  Winter,  and  accessories . 838 

Guess,  Don’t . 518 

Hat,  straw,  Freshening  a .  185 

Sunburned,  That .  326 

Sun,  i  o  make  a .  567 

Hats.  Leghorn  6S3 

Plain  felt .  '94 

Sailor .  438 

Tulle,  etc.,  for  trimming.  _  438 

Have  we  gone  too  far  ? . 615 

Helps,  A  trio  Of .  726 

Here  and  now . 358 

Hiccoughs,  Cure  lor .  630 

Hint,  A  gentle .  125 

Home,  making  a,  Tne  urt  of .  422 

Honor  in  a  humble  sphere* .  326 

Horse  vs.  bicycle . 534 

Hour,  The  darkest . 480 

Housecleaning  a  necessity... . 310 
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Housewife's  time.  The .  470 
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How  they  differ .  27 

Human  nature,  A  bn  of .  678 

Husband,  How  to  cook  a  .  106 

Inspire  your .  245 

Husband's  autboiity.  The . 470 
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our .  726 
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Ice  a  luxury .  890 

Ideals,  Oer .  454 

Indian  summer .  726 

Is  it  any  dlsgr.ice  ? . 359 
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"  It  Is  my  way" . 

Jars  breaking.  To  prevent . 

Jelly,  A  jar  of . 462,  486,  502,  518,  534, 

Kettle,  A  new . 

Kettles,  Porcelain  lined . 

Kid,  The . 

Kitchen,  Comfort  in  the . 

In  the  . 

Notes . 

Possible,  A . 

Refuse  In  winter . 

Ware  that  won't  break  . 

Window,  By  the . 326,  374, 

Window,  From  the . 

Work-saving,  A . 

Knees.  Padding  the . 

Knives,  Scouring . 

Lady,  new,  The . 

Lamp  chimneys.  Washing . 

Laundry,  In  the . . 

Leap-year  privilege . 

Lesson,  object,  An  . 

Level,  her,  Finding . 

Life,  contented.  A . 

In  the  present . 

My . 

The  Best  of . 

Lifework,  Our . 

Little  at  a  time,  A . 

Lincoln’s  tal»s,  Mrs . 

Loi>king  backwaid . 

Loss  through  Ignorance . 

Lover,  Ideal,  Tb* . 

Lunch,  school.  For  the . 

Macaroons,  lllckorynut  . 631, 

Maids,  Two  whistling  little . 

Man,  handy.  The . 

Hired,  The,  in  Ue  home. ..204,  291, 

Little,  Dressing  the . 

Married,  To  the  newly . 

Mats,  Asbestos...  I . 26, 

Meat.  Cooking . 

Medic  >1  advice.  When  to  ask . 

Meringue  a  fallur- . 

To  make . 

Microscope,  A  good . 

Millinery,  Spring . 

Mirrors,  A  plea  for  full-length . 

Mission.  New  York  Fruit  and  t  lower. 

Misunderstanding.  A . 

Money.  Teaching  the  value  of . 

Mosquito  guard,  A . 

Mother,  Tribute  to  the . 

Mothers,  An  appeal  to . 

Educated .  ... 
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Muslin,  Unbleached .  471 

Name,  Sign  your .  144 

Wnat'B  in  a......  124 

Napkins,  Table . 806 

National . 106 

Nature.  Stuoy .  343 

Ned's  Experiment . 422 

Needle-boon,  A  pretty .  471 

N  ighborly,  Being .  598 

Neighbors,  Our . 358 

Neuralgia  preventer,  A .  26 

Newspaper  bolder . 822 

New  Year  beginnings .  10 

Nuisance,  The  spitting  on  thefioor...  390 

Nurse  system  in  Russia .  124 

Only  a  little  thing .  518 

Opinionated,  Don't  be .  631 

Patterns .  535 

Peaches,  Cold  spiced .  615 

People.  Peculiar .  519 

Person  to  beware  of  .  224 

Plcsles  without  vinegar . 471,  487 

Piecrust,  Crpam .  407 

Pillows,  Cat-tall . 551 

Serviceable . 245 

Sofa,  with  washable  covers . 822 

Pincushion,  Water-lily  .  4(6 

Pincusbtons,  Tbe  late  t  In .  598 

Plant  borders.  Hardy .  822 

Pleasant.  Easy  enough  to  be .  214 

Plums,  dried,  Cooking .  711 

Pocket,  wall,  Tennis  racket .  711 

Point  of  view.  A . 262 

Poor  at  the  baths,  The .  4  6 

Portiere,  fly,  A .  455 

Potato,  A  plea  for  the . 439 

Pots  and  pans,  Cleaning  the .  487 

Praise  and  flattery .  454 

Primer  Science  for  women . 310 

Privilege?  Whose  Is  the .  43 

Privileges,  Her .  U7 

Prize  winners,  The...., .  42 

Propose,  Shall  she .  184 

Proposing,  Man  on .  106 

Pumpkin  preserves .  775 

Punctuation  mark  needed,  Another.  164 

Queen  of  Portugal  an  M.  D .  58 

Radishes  for  garnishing .  422 

Reason,  Tbe .  124 

Recipes,  Exact . 375 

Rural . 833 

Relic  of  barbarism,  A  .  711 

Renovating  black  goods .  694 

Republic,  A  young . 014 

Rest,  The  noonday  . 8e6 

Roses,  Protection  and  propagation  of  791 

Something  about .  47U 

Rug,  homemade.  A . 278 

Rugs,  rag,  Variety  in .  695 

Sausage,  Bologna .  107 

Scolding,  Arguments  for .  124 

Habit,  The . 124 

Schools,  public,  improvement  ol  the.  184 

Servant  question.  The .  647 

Shirk,  Le  rn  how  to- " ' .  58 

Shirt  w  aist.  Influence  of  the .  530 

Waist,  The .  74 

Shoes  for  the  baby  .  694 

Sleeping-rooms,  Dark .  391 

Sleeves,  tight,  again .  566 

Smiles  and  frowns .  566 

Sofa  pillows,  Cover  for . 391 

Son,  oldest,  p'.ei  for,  A .  566 

sores,  healing,  Linseed  oil  for .  225 

Soup,  A  good .  359 

Ox-tail . 838 

Souvenir  sale  table  at  the  county  fair, 

The .  454 

“  Specially  me" .  10 

Spinach,  Cooking .  8, >4 

Stanton’s,  Mrs.,  beginning . 26,  423 

Stimulant,  The  best .  743 

Stockings,  Cutting  over .  69 

Stores,  Department .  406 

Stove,  kitchen,  Best  fuel  for .  144 

Stowe.  Harriet  Beecher .  530 

Success,  The  ladder  of  .  205 

Suits,  Popular  fall .  694 

Summer  hints . 455 

Table,  oinlng.  For  the .  359 

Kitchen,  A  foldirg .  278 

Linen,  Wash!  g .  583 

Ta  t.  The  gift  of  .  11 

Leavened  by .  694 
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Tell  and  round-shouldered,  A  word  to 


the . 566 

Taste,  Destroys  the .  423 

Teachers,  school.  Help  the .  58 

Teach  them.  As  we . 7il 

Tea,  college,  The .  294 

Teacup  for  measuring .  666 

Tea,  Save  the  .  582 

T  emp  ranee  enforced .  58 

Instruction  In  schools .  90 

Thanksgiving  table,  A rrange inert  of 

the .  790 

That  Is  the  best  wi-ich  ends  well .  164 

Thoroughness . 727 

Tinner,  Your  own .  42 

Tomato  soup .  (531 

Tomatoes.  Seeded .  599 

Training,  Errors  In . 583 

Trustee,  woman,  A .  224 

Twig.  Bending  the .  390 

Upset,  Easily .  11 

Vacation,  farm  child's, ’’be .  144 

Vegetable  seeds.  Care  in  selecting _  124 

Vegetables,  How  to  can . 342 

New,  Cooking  tbe .  518 

Veteran.  A . 078 

Ventilating  a  sleeping  room .  43 

Wall  hangings .  59 

Washing  made  easy .  27 

Wastefulness .  439 

W  stern  ways  and  means .  566 

Whose  is  the  privilege  ? .  106 

W tty  not? .  439 

Widow  suing  for  her  children .  26 

Wife  earn  money  ?  Shall  a .  124 

Farmer's.  The .  535 

Farmer’s,  Tbe  Southern  .  26 

Woman,  American.  Max  O’R-11  on _  502 

Ant  the  Homo.  Small  space  for  224 

A  Sunday .  646 

Carrying  the  mails .  502 

City,  u°edB  exercise .  262 

Did,  What  one .  184 

Injustice  to .  ip 

In  the  labor  market .  4.’3 

Lawyer .  60 
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New,  No .  165 

New,  Uncle  Silas's  opinion  of.. 374,  390 

Old  ?  When  is  a . 598 

The  Working .  499 

Suffrage  in  New  Zealand .  518 

Woman's  ambitions .  204 

Excuse  for  being .  90 

Mistakes  .  646 

Privileges .  342 

Women  as  economists  and  financiers.  630 

Architects,  Two  young .  678 

Invading  men  s  employment . 6>6 

And  colleges .  279 

A  new  employment  for .  204 

Barbers .  74 

Cultivating  their  muscles .  262 

In  business .  358 

Indian . 343 
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APPLES  ON  THE  DELAWARE  PENINSULA. 

WILL  THEY  I’AY  AS  WELL  AS  PEACHES,  PEARS  OR  BERRIES? 

If  Not— Why  Not? 

Winter  apples  can  be  grown  with  profit  upon  this 
Peninsula  when  certain  necessary  conditions  are  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  such  varieties  selected  as  are  particularly 
adapted  to  our  moist,  mild  climate.  Apples  ripening 
here  during  September  or  early  October,  are  of  little 
value;  but  varieties  that  mature  their  fruit  during 
the  early  part  of  October,  can  be  grown  with  profit. 
Note  that  I  make  a  difference  between  ripeness  and 
maturity,  as  everything  depends  upon  this  point, 
when  varieties  are  to  be  selected  for  their  commercial 
value.  The  Stark,  Nero,  Langford,  Stayman,  York 
Imperial,  and  Paragon,  are  all  apples  of  the 
latter  class — prolific  bearers,  of  high  quality, 
and  as  they  are  all  red  apples,  they  are  the 
proper  color.  These  varieties  when  grown  and 
marketed  under  proper  management,  are  of  as 
high  quality  and  appearance,  and  are  as  profit¬ 
able  as  the  favorite  sorts,  grown  in  the  famed 
apple  sections  of  the  United  States.  Greenings, 
Newtown  Pippins,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwins,  Kings 
and  like  sorts,  grow  to  great  perfection  here, 
and  can  be  held  until  January  1  with  proper 
care.  They  should  be  hand-picked  from  the  tree 
the  last  week  in  September,  carefully  packed  in 
barrels,  double-headed  and  stored  in  a  cool  place 
under  cover,  to  remain  until  there  is  danger 
from  frost,  when  they  must  either  be  buried  or 
put  in  a  cellar. 

Choice  apples 
netted  here  this 
season,  50  to  70 
cents per bushel 
of  50  pounds. 

Referring  to 
sales  of  strictly 
winter  sorts  for 
the  past  five 
years,  I  find 
that  the  lowest 
price  realized 
was  40  cents  per 
bushel  in  1891, 
and  the  highest 
$1  per  bushel 
in  1894,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  70  cents, 
which,  with  an 
orchard  10 
years  old, yield¬ 
ing  at  that  age 
10  to  15  bushels 
per  tree,  will 
return  over  §200 
per  acre.  This 
certainly  is 
more  profitable 
than  many  of 
our  products  at  the  present  time.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  methods  of  culture,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  orchards,  in  the  past,  to  demonstrate  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction,  and  to  give  such  promi¬ 
nence  to  this  king  of  winter  fruits  as  it  deserves. 
The  results  attained  by  some  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
business  have  awakened  an  interest  in  the  subject  of 
late  years,  and  extensive  plantings  of  choice  winter 
varieties  are  being  made. 

All  apple  trees  must  have  thorough  culture.  A 
favorite  method  with  me,  and  one  that  is  proving  very 
satisfactory,  is  to  have  the  orchard  seeded  to  Crimson 
clover  to  plow  under  every  spring  about  May  1  to 
obtain  the  necessary  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  ;  a 
liberal  application  of  South  Carolina  rock  and  muriate 
of  potash  is  then  made,  and  the  orchard  given  in¬ 


quality  and  color.  If  any  fault  could  be  found  with 
them,  it  was  a  little  tendency  toward  a  coarse  grain 
in  some  of  the  varieties. 

Some  Reasons  for  Success. 

I  am  most  positively  of  the  opinion  that  winter  ap¬ 
ples  will  pay  a  handsome  profit,  and  that  the  proper 
varieties  could  be  made  more  profitable  than  peachesi 
Keiffer  pears  or  berries.  We  have  now  learned  that 
the  varieties  of  apples  that  succeed  in  the  North  and 
West,  are  of  little  value  here.  We  have  also  learned 
that  we  have  some  varieties  that  do  succeed  admirably 
here.  The  trees  grow,  remain  healthy,  are  productive, 
and  bear  fruit  that  will  keep  until  the  market  is  ready 
for  it  at  a  good  price.  The  soil  is,  in  many  parts, 
deep,  well-drained,  sufficiently  heavy  to  insure 
strong,  long-lived  trees,  and  open  enough  to 
allow  the  tree  roots  to  penetrate  to  a  great 
depth  in  search  of  food  and  moisture. 

The  varieties  that  ai*e  known  to  be  profitable 
are  Grimes's  Golden,  Stayman,  Paragon.  York 
Imperial.  Winesap,  Langford  and  Rome  Beauty. 
There  are  others,  but  these  are  ample.  Prob¬ 
ably  better  ones  than  some  of  these,  or,  at  least, 
others  as  good,  will  be  discovered  as  further 
tests  are  made.  Probably  Jonathan  will  succeed 
here  as  a  fall  apple,  and  if  so,  it  will  pay  largely. 
Grimes’s  Golden  is  rather  early  for  us,  and  is 
inclined  to  fall  from  the  tree  too  soon ;  but 
thorough  and  repeated  sprayings  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  will,  in  a  measure,  prevent  this 

trouble.  Spray¬ 
ing  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity 
here  ;  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the 
scab  fungus, 
saves  the  foli¬ 
age  until  late 
autumn,  and 
makes  the 
fruit  one-third 
larger.  The 
Stayman  has 
been  well  test¬ 
ed  ;  it  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  apple ;  the 
tree  is  strong, 
spreading ;  not 
drooping  like 
its  parent,  the 
Winesap.  The 
quality  of  the 
fruit  will  come 
very  near  to 
being  cranked 
as  best,  and  is 
in  eating  condi¬ 
tion  almost 
from  December 
1  until  April.  The  York  Imperial  grows  as  fine  and 
handsome  in  appearance  in  Delaware  as  in  any  place 
where  I  have  seen  it.  No  other  samples  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  surpassed  some  I  have 
seen  in  Delaware  this  year,  or  that  have,  in  years 
past,  been  exhibited  at  the  Cecil  County  (Md.)  Fair. 

With  the  varieties  named ;  with  soil  rich  in  plant 
food  to  a  great  depth,  and  easily  tilled  ;  nearness  to 
great  home  markets,  and  to  the  ports  from  which 
fruit  is  shipped  abroad ;  we  can  compete  with  the 
world  in  the  production  of  fine,  long-keeping  winter 
apples.  There  is  soil  in  Delaware  and  the  “Eastern 
Shore,”  that  is  not  adapted  to  apple  culture  ;  but  we 
have  an  abundance  that  is.  Apple  growing  will  pay 
because  a  well-grown,  well-tilled,  well-manured,  well- 
sprayed  apple  orchard,  will  produce  annually  large 


tense  culture  until  August,  when  it  is  again  seeded  to 
Crimson  clover.  This  season  I  have  seeded  to  Crimson 
clover  and  winter  oats,  and  believe  that  I  shall  like 
the  combination,  as  I  have  now  a  heavy  growth  of 
both  that  is  delightful  to  behold.  This  treatment, 
with  judicious  pruning,  thinning  the  fruit  when  the 
quantity  set  is  excessive,  with  persistent  spraying, 
will  result  in  bountiful  crops  of  perfect  apples  of 
high  quality. 

I  am  satisfied  that  growing  winter  apples  here  is 
more  profitable  than  growing  peaches  ;  at  least,  so 
long  as  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  yellows  remain  un¬ 
checked.  Keiffer  pears  and  strawberries,  I  think, 
have  been  the  most  profitable  crops  grown  on  the 
Peninsula  for  some  years.  The  growing  of  winter 
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APPLES  FOR  TIIE  DELAWARE  PENINSULA. 

apples  for  commercial  purposes,  would  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  these  crops,  but  would  add  another 
important  industry  to  the  varied  products  for  which 
this  genial  soil  and  equitable  climate  are  so  well 
adapted. 

I  send  specimens  of  apples  grown  here,  among 
which  are  those  mentioned  as  the  most  profitable 
winter  varieties.  The  Maiden’s  Favorite  and  Lily  of 
Kent  should  really  have  a  place  upon  this  list,  but 
were  left  off  because  they  are  white  apples.  I  think 
that  Stark,  Stayman,  Nero  and  Langford,  would  prove 
valuable  for  export  trade  ;  as  yet  they  have  not  been 
grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  attract  exporters. 

Kent  County,  Del.  A.  n.  brown. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  specimens  reached  us  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  were  all  that  need  be  asked  in  flavor, 
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crops  of  fruit  that  can  be  marketed  at  paying  prices 
from  October  1  until  May  1 — a  period  of  seven  months. 
This  is  possible  with  no  other  fruit.  A  well-grown 
apple  orchard  will  yield  handsomely  for  two  genera¬ 
tions.  If  a  man  cares  for  his  own  orchard,  he  need 
not  fear  diseases  from  his  neighbor’s  orchard  ;  as  he 
does  in  the  case  of  peach  yellows.  wesley  webb. 

Delaware. 

Some  Difficulties  and  Advantages. 

As  to  growing  winter  apples  in  a  commercial  way 
on  this  Peninsula,  I  can  discover  that  only  one  essen¬ 
tial  is  lacking  to  make  it  a  success,  viz.,  the  men  to  do 
it.  There  are  several  exceedingly  fine  kinds  of  apples, 
in  a  commercial  sense,  that  actual  trials  have  proved 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  early  springs,  late  autumns, 
and  hot  sun  peculiar  to  this  geographically  unique 
portion  of  the  Union.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  there  would  be  greater  certainty  of  a 
crop  of  apples,  than  of  peaches.  The  yield  per  acre 
would  not,  of  course,  equal  that  of  Keiffer  pears. 
There  is  room,  however,  for  the  hope  that  good  apples 
would  sell  for  better  prices  than  common  pears. 

A  hesitancy  in  entering  upon  this  particular  field  of 
fruit  growing,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  planter 
has  so  long  to  wait  for  returns,  as  it  takes  a  good  part 
of  an  ordinary  or  average  lifetime  to  grow  a  good,  big 
apple  tree.  To  make  it  a  side  issue,  is  flatly  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  trend  of  what  is  at  the  pi-esent  day  regarded 
as  good,  sound  business  policy.  One  of  two  ways  only 
is  open  to  success  now — wholesale  or  cooperative 
methods.  The  man  who  doesn’t  grow  fruit  enough 
(apples,  pears  and  peaches,  especially)  to  load  a  car, 
at  a  picking,  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  man  who 
does.  Facts  are  facts ;  we  may  dread  them,  but  dodge 
them,  never. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  land  on  this  Peninsula  arc 
well  adapted  to  commercial  apple  growing,  land 
which,  under  a  gold  standard,  can  be  bought  for  one- 
fourth  its  value,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  is 
presented  to  young  men  who  wish  to  engage  in  honor¬ 
able,  clean  and  pleasant  business  ;  that  is,  young  men 
who  have  self-respect  enough  to  work,  to  use  their 
talents  and  physical  energy  as  God  intended  that  they 
should.  Young  men  of  this  type  could  leave  the 
world  a  fraction  better  than  they  found  it,  by  intelli¬ 
gently  selecting  a  farm  on  this  favored  Peninsula, 
and  growing  winter  apples.  And  summer  apples,  too, 
in  my  opinion,  if  they  will  exercise  good,  sound,  busi¬ 
ness  sense  in  their  operations.  I  forbear  any  further 
allusion  to  berries,  than  merely  to  state,  that  they  are 
grown  here  to  as  high  a  standard  of  excellence  every 
way,  as  anywhere  else.  The  alphabet  of  berry  grow¬ 
ing  is  not  thoroughly  learned  yet.  j.  w.  kebr. 

Maryland. 

SOME  “  DUNG  WORMS”  EXAMINED. 

HOW  THEY  DIFFER  FROM  WHITE  GRUBS. 

In  my  answers  to  H.  11.  L.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  30,  and  to  W.  C.  L.,  on  May  18,  1895,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  much  doubt  whether  White  Grubs  were  ever 
found  in  manure  ;  and  specimens  of  “  dung  worms” 
were  solicited.  On  May  29  I  received  the  following 
letter,  accompanied  by  about  30  “  dung  worms”  : 

In  accordance  with  the  request  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  send  you  some 
grubs  found  in  manure.  I  have  noticed,  for  many  years,  grubs 
in  the  manure  in  the  barnyard,  especially  where  left  piled  up  for 
some  time ;  but  these  I  send  you  I  found  in  manure  which  I  hauled 
directly  from  the  horse  stable  during  winter  and  left  in  piles  in 
the  field  to  be  scattered  on  the  ground  after  plowing.  I  found 
them  in  almost  every  pile  I  scattered.  Last  spring,  I  had  the 
scrapings  of  the  barnyard  wheeled  out  and  put  in  rows  where  I 
planted  melons,  and  between  the  melon  hills  I  set  strawberry 
plants,  the  manure  extending  through  the  whole  row  ;  a  large 
proportion,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  strawberry  plants  died,  and 
in  re-setting,  I  found  a  great  many  grubs.  I  thought  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  manure  having  been  left  piled  up  since  the 
year  before,  but  now  I  am  convinced  that  it  does  not  have  to  be 
left  over  one  summer.  How  and  where  were  the  eggs  deposited  ? 
They  must  have  been  laid  either  in  the  stable,  or  this  spring  after 
the  snow  went  off.  I  can’t  see  the  matter  clearly,  for  the  manure 
was  made  during  the  winter,  hauled  to  the  field  during  January 
or  later,  and  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  eggs  were  laid, 
hatched  and  the  grubs  attained  the  size  they  have,  in  so  short  a 
time.  s.  c.  gokdon. 

Brown  County,  O. 

On  June  10,  several  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of 
“  dung  worm”  were  sent  in  by  a  correspondent  in 
Westfield,  N.  Y.  These  “dung  worms”  did  strikingly 
resemble  young  White  Grubs  ;  one  of  them  is  shown 
natural  size  at  g  in  Fig.  2,  and  enlarged  to  about 
the  size  of  a  full-grown  White  Grub  at  l.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  I  could  not  find  any  young  White  Grubs  for 
comparison,  so  that  I  cannot  point  out  the  character¬ 
istics  in  which  they  differ  from  the  “dung  worms” 
received.  But  these  little  grubs  had  the  appearance 
of  being  nearly  full-grown,  and  I  was  thus  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  them  show  signs  of  undergoing  a  trans¬ 
formation  only  a  day  or  two  after  they  were  placed  in 
my  cages.  By  June  4,  some  of  them  had  changed  to 
the  form  shown  at  p—  that  is,  to  the  pupa  stage  in 
little  smooth  cells  made  in  the  manure  by  the  grubs. 
Ten  days  later,  their  final  transformation  had 
pcQiirred,  and  the  adult  insect — the  little  beetle  shown 


natural  size  at  b,  had  appeared.  Its  minute  size  at 
once  shows  that  it  is  not  a  May  beetle,  the  parent  of 
the  White  Grub  ;  and  even  when  enlarged  as  at  a  to 
the  size  of  a  May  beelle,  striking  differences  are 
easily  seen.  For  instance,  its  legs  are  not  more  than 
half  as  long  as  those  of  a  May  beetle. 

In  short,  the  “  dung  worms  ”  proved  to  be  the  full- 
grown  grubs  of  one  of  the  Aphodian  dung  beetles, 
known  to  science  as  Aphodius  fimetarius.  The  beetle 
is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  has  red  wing- 
covers,  and  a  black  head  and  thorax.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  Scavenger  group  of  the  great  family  of  Scara- 
bseid  beetles;  the  familiar  Tumble  bugs,  including  <he 
famous  Sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians,  are  among  its 
near  relatives.  The  May  beetles  belong  to  the  Leaf¬ 
eating  group  of  the  same  family.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  Aphodian  dung  beetles  are  known  to 
occur  in  North  America,  but  A.  fimetarius  is  the  most 
common  of  all.  It  is  a  European  insect,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  many  years  ago.  It  is  now 
very  common  all  over  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  beetles  are  often  seen  in  large 
numbers  in  early  spring  and  autumn,  hovering  over 
horse  or  cow  manure,  either  freshly  dropped  or  partly 
decayed.  If  carefully  watched,  they  will  be  seen  to 
disappear  in  the  manure,  and  will  be  found  burrow¬ 
ing  about  in  it.  They  feed  upon  the  manure,  and 
doubtless  lay  their  eggs  in  it,  for  the  grubs  which 
hatch  therefrom  also  live  in  and  eat  the  manure.  One 
can  scarcely  find  a  cow  dropping  in  our  pastures  that 
does  not  contain  several  of  the  beetles  or  their  grubs. 
The  insect  in  any  stage  does  not  feed  upon  living 
vegetation,  so  that  it  is  not  an  injurious  species. 


“  DUNG  WORMS  ”  FOUND  IN  MANURE.  Flo.  2. 


Manure  thickly  infested  may  be  freely  spread  on  any 
crop  without  fear  of  injury  to  the  plants. 

From  the  correspondent’s  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  beetles  probably  laid  their  eggs  in  the  manure 
early  in  the  spring,  and  the  grubs  grew  so  rapidly 
that  they  were  full-grown  when  they  reached  me  on 
May  29.  The  beetles  from  this  brood  of  grubs  emerg¬ 
ing  about  June  15,  would  indicate  at  least  one  and, 
possibly,  two  more  broods  during  the  year.  It  is 
stated  that  the  insect  winters  both  in  the  grub  and 
pupa  states.  Although  the  grub  and  pupa  have  been 
known  since  1720,  but  little  definite  knowledge  has 
been  recorded  of  the  life  of  this  interesting  dung- 
beetle. 

I  am  still  open  to  conviction  regarding  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  White  Grubs  in  manure,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  other  invoices  of  “dung  worms.”  Another 
larger  grub  occurs  in  manure,  which  could  be  more 
easily  mistaken  for  a  White  Grub,  and  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  desirous  of  getting  some  of  these.  Send  me  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  grubs  that  you  find  in  manure, 
with  full  notes  about  them  and  their  habitat. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


A  FEW  DESIRABLE  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

The  surroundings  of  a  living  room  are  so  different 
from  those  of  a  greenhouse,  that  it  requires  some 
judgment  to  select  flowering  plants  for  it.  Many 
fail  to  succeed  with  window  plants  because  they  do 
not  give  them  enough  water.  A  plant  which  in  a 
greenhouse  would  be  amply  supplied  with  water  given 
once  a  day,  may  safely  be  given  double  the  quantity 
when  in  a  living  room.  More  care  is  required  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  useless  for  one  who  does  not  love 
flowers  to  attempt  their  growth  in  a  window  ;  for 
without  this  love,  there  will  hardly  be  the  patient 
waiting-on  which  must  be  accorded  to  gain  success. 

Some  useful  plants,  and  ones  not  hard  to  manage, 
may  be  found  in  the  following  list :  Begonia  Saun- 
dersii,  Ruellia  macrantha,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Azalea 
Indica  alba,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Acacia  lineata, 
Rubus  rosafolius,  Abutilons,  Streptosolen  Jamesonii, 
and  Libonia  Penrhosiensis.  Begonias  of  the  Rex 


type,  which  are  those  with  large,  handsome  leaves, 
do  not  do  over  well  in  dwelling  rooms ;  but  the 
older  known  sorts,  of  wThich  maculata  and  Saun- 
dersii  are  good  representatives,  do  very  well,  indeed. 
The  thick,  dark-green  leaves  of  the  latter  sort,  with 
its  pretty  scarlet  flowers,  have  made  it  a  well-known 
and  popular  winter  blooming  plant.  Ruellia  macran¬ 
tha  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  purpose.  It  has  large 
leaves,  and  bear  slarge,  trumpet-shaped,  rosy-purple 
flowers,  conspicuous  and  beautiful.  Usually  it  flowers 
towards  the  close  of  winter. 

A  valuable  winter  plant  is  the  Ardisia.  The  flowers 
are  light  colored,  and  not  esteemed  as  are  the  clusters 
of  bright  red  berries  it  bears  throughout  the  season, 
one  crop  keeping  in  good  condition  until  tile  follow¬ 
ing  one  appears.  It  is,  too,  an  easily  managed  plant. 

Indian  azaleas  are  by  no  means  hard  to  manage, 
being  nearly,  or  quite  hardy  enough  to  live  out  of 
doors.  Small,  bushy  plants  in  small  pots  are  easily 
obtained  from  florists,  and  are  beautiful  and  useful 
about  Easter  time,  which  is  when  the  flowers  usually 
appear.  Cypripedium  insigne  is  an  orchid,  but  the 
old-time  idea  that  orchids  required  extreme  skill  to 
manage  does  not  now  obtain.  This  one  is  quite  tract¬ 
able  in  ordinary  hands.  Placed  among  other  plants 
in  the  window,  and  not  allowed  to  suffer  for  water, 
the  flowers  expand  in  early  winter,  and  remain  open 
for  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  It  will  become  a  popular 
window  plant,  as  its  good  qualities  become  bettei 
known.  The  yellow  flowers  of  acacias  are  generally 
in  place  in  a  window,  there  being,  as  a  rule,  but 
few  flowers  of  this  color  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Rubus  rosaefolius  is  an  old,  but  valuable  winter¬ 
blooming  plant.  Its  double  white  flowers,  though  not 
produced  numerously,  are  very  much  admired. 
Abutilons  exist  in  so  many  kinds,  and  flower  so  freely 
through  the  winter,  that  one  or  more  sorts  are  found 
in  most  collections.  After  their  use  indoors,  they 
continue  blooming  out  of  doors  in  summer  if  taken 
out  of  their  pots,  and  set  in  the  open  ground.  Strep¬ 
tosolen  Jamesonii  has  lovely  orange-colored  flowers, 
which  are  produced  quite  freely  towards  the  close  of 
winter.  Libonia  Penrhosiensis  is  a  valuable  winter¬ 
flowering  plant.  Its  rich,  crimson  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  freely,  and  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
winter  months.  Joseph  meehan. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  DAIRY  COWS. 

A  MONEY-SAVER  AND  A  MIL  K-PRODUCER. 

How  best  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  at  all  seasons, 
on  a  dairy  farm,  is  often  a  vexatious  question.  The 
price  of  hay  and  the  different  grains  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  as  well  as  the  results  of  feeding  each  or  all.  In 
our  herd  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  we  plan  to  have 
between  60  and  70  cows  constantly  giving  milk. 
Twenty  years’  experience  with  a  large  dairy,  where 
much  of  the  feeding  was,  of  necessity,  intrusted  to 
men  not  particularly  interested  beyond  the  day’s  or 
season’s  work,  proved  that  corn  meal  could  not  be 
safely  fed.  A  little  overfeeding  too  often  resulted  in 
ruined  udders,  and  so  necessitated  the  turning  of 
valuable  cows  over  to  the  butcher.  So,  for  the  most 
part,  wheat  bran  was  the  chosen  feed.  Even  this 
was  withheld  when  the  pastures  were  green  with 
juicy  grass,  and  our  small  market  became  over¬ 
crowded.  That  seemed  the  better  way  of  keeping 
down  the  debtor  side  of  the  account. 

The  amount  of  bran  fed  to  our  animals  per  month, 
generally  averaged  a  bill  of  $100.  As  grass  grew 
scant  and  dry,  something  to  feed  as  a  milk  producer 
became  imperative.  Many  times  had  we  paid  more 
per  100  pounds  for  the  bran  our  animals  ate  than  the 
miller  paid  per  100  pounds  for  the  wheat  he  purchased 
of  the  farmer.  This  fact  and  the  continued  shrinkage 
in  the  price  of  milk,  cream  and  butter,  soon  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  was  a  losing  business  to  buy  bran  for 
our  herd.  Something  else  must  be  tried.  For  three 
years,  crops  had  been  raised  and  a  large  silo  filled. 
The  cows  liked  the  ensilage,  ate  it  greedily,  but  some 
things  not  so  satisfactory  were  connected  with  its 
feeding.  It  had  to  be  fed  sparingly,  or  straightway 
a  disagreeable  odor  and  flavor  crept  into  the  milk. 
Sorghum  was  the  crop  with  which  the  silo  was  filled. 
Corn  might  have  been  less  objectionable  ;  we  never 
tried  that.  Salting  the  cows  liberally  overcame  the 
trouble  in  a  measure — or  seemed  to.  Besides  this, 
estimating  the  low  cost  of  Alfalfa,  and  the  high  cost 
of  labor,  it  did  not  pay  to  raise  crops  and  fill  silos, 
and  hire  men  to  do  the  work. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  project 
of  raising  sugar  beets  for  the  dairy  cows  was  enter¬ 
tained.  Vilmorin’s  Imperial  was  heartily  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  well-known  seedsman,  for  that  purpose. 
His  catalogue  told  us  that  it  was  an  improved  French 
variety,  exceedingly  rich  in  sugar.  It  further  stated 
that  under  average  conditions,  it  had  yielded  14  tons 
of  roots  to  the  acre,  containing  about  16  per  cent  of 
sugar.  We  decided  to  try  it,  purchased  35  pounds  of 
seed,  and  planted  it  between  April  15  and  20.  It  was 
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an  unusually  damp  spring  for  Colorado,  and  the  seed 
came  up  fairly  well ;  and  how  those  beets  grew  !  In 
the  best  of  soil,  well  weeded  and  faithfully  irrigated, 
they  made  a  record.  Single  beets  weighed  18  pounds 
and  upwards.  It  was  estimated  that  they  averaged 
20  tons  to  the  acre.  They  were  white  and  sweet — 
how  sweet  we  had  no  means  of  knowing,  much  to  our 
regret,  for  we  did  wish  to  know  how  much  sugar  the 
beet  would  yield  raised  in  Colorado  soil.  The  average 
beet  was  three 
and  four  inches 
through. 

The  cows  had 
never  been  fed 
roots  of  any 
kind.  Some  of 
them  ate  the 
chopped  beets 
easrerly  at  once; 
others  would 
not  taste  them 
until  they  were 
coaxed  to  do  so 
by  a  sprinkling 
of  bran.  Soon 
they  all  learned 
to  relish  them. 

We  commenced 
feeding  them 
September  2, 
and  December 
1  the  last  beet 
was  gone.  Each 
day  a  load  was 
plowed  out  and 
picked  up  and 
fed.  After 
feeding  care¬ 
fully  awhile, 
the  amount  was 
increased  and 
about  1%  ton 
was  fed  the 
milking  c  o]w  s 
per  day,  being 
given  to  them  morning  and  evening.  The  ground 
planted  was  not  more  than  six  acres,  and  the  crop 
produced  has  fully  taken  the  place  of  bran.  The 
cows  look  sleek  and  nice,  and  the  flow  of  milk  has 
been  maintained.  The  sum  that  would  have  helped 
line  the  miller’s  purse,  can  be  spent  in  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  and  this  year’s  experience  determines 
that  we  shall  continue  raising  sugar  beets  for  cows. 

Gi'eeley,  Colo.  s.  e.  h. 

SUBSOILING ;  WHA  T  IT  IS !  WHA  T  IT  DOES  ! 

The  recent  years  of  severe  drought  have  set  west¬ 
ern  farmers  to 
studying  the 
question  of 
securing  an  in¬ 
creased  supply 
of  moisture  for 
their  crops. 

Irrigation  was, 
in  many  cases, 
entirely  out  of 
the  question; 
therefore,  the 
next  best  thing 
was  to  try  to 
increase  the 
capacity  of  the 
soil  itself  to 
hold  water  in 
reserve.  Many 
soils  rest  on 
a  tough  hard- 
pan  or  subsoil 
of  clay,  which 
is  almost  as 
waterproof  as 
brick.  The  re- 
sult  is  that, 
not  only  are 
the  plants  un¬ 
able  to  get 
through  it, but 
water  cannot 
soak  into  it 
and  be  re¬ 
tained  to  give 
the  plants  a 
needed  drink.  The  proposition  was  to  reach  down 
into  this  hardpan  with  some  suitable  tool,  and 
break  it  up  without  throwing  it  on  the  surface. 
You  might  take  two  flower  pots,  one  half  full 
of  solid  concrete,  and  the  other  containing  small 
pebbles  or  broken  crockery  instead.  It  doesn’t  take 
long  to  see  that,  with  a  limited  amount  of  water,  the 
second  pot  would  give  the  better  results,  because 


these  broken  bits  would  hold  water  while  the  con¬ 
crete  would  keep  it  all  in  the  upper  soil  where  it 
would  be  sooner  evaporated. 

“  Subsoiling,”  then,  means  running  a  plow,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  pointed  shoe,  down  under  the  usual 
furrow.  It  does  not  turn  any  of  the  yellow  subsoil 
up  into  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  planted,  but  sim¬ 
ply  breaks  it  up  and  leaves  it  where  it  was  before. 
As  a  rule,  the  subsoil  plow  follows  in  the  furrow 


made  by  the  large  plow.  It  takes  no  more  time  than 
surface  plowing,  but  it  is  much  harder  work,  requir¬ 
ing,  at  least,  three  good  horses. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  has  made  some 
very  interesting  experiments  to  test  the  value  of  sub¬ 
soil  plowing.  Bulletin  43  of  this  station  (Lincoln) 
gives  quite  an  extended  account  of  these  experi¬ 
ments.  The  pictures  tell  the  story  very  well.  Fig. 
3  shows  a  corn  field  that  was  surface  plowed  only, 
while  Fig.  4^hows  the  growth  on  similar  soil  where 
the  subsoil  plow  followed  the  surface  plowing.  These 
pictures  tell  the  story  far  better  than  a  column  of 


figures  ever  could.  It  is  the  same  man  in  both  pic¬ 
tures.  Surface  plowing  gave  shoulder-high  corn, 
while  subsoiling  gave  head-high  stalks. 

The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  tried, 
contains  little  or  no  coarse  sand,  but  a  large  amount 
of  fine  silt  and  dust.  This  is  almost  as  fine  as  clay, 
and  will  pack  firmly — almost  like  soft  brick.  This 
prevented  the  water  from  soaking  readily  into  the 


ground.  Summer  rains  were  largely  evaporated  be¬ 
fore  the  water  entered  the  subsoil.  In  Nebraska, 
large  quantities  of  water  fall  in  a  short  time,  with 
corresponding  long  seasons  of  drought,  with  very 
hot  winds  that  produce  an  immense  evaporation  from 
the  surface  soil.  This  hard  subsoil  could  not  absorb 
and  hold  enough  of  this  water  to  benefit  the  crops  in 
a  dry  time.  When  it  was  loosened  by  the  plow,  air 
and  moisture  were  both  readily  admitted.  The  former 

assisted  decom  - 
position  and 
nitrification, 
thus  making 
plant  -  food 
available, while 
the  water  was 
held  in  storage 
where  it  could 
not  evaporate. 
That  is  why  the 
corn  in  one  part 
of  the  field  is 
better  than  that 
in  another.  The 
plow  added  no 
fertility,  but 
simply  gave  air 
and  water  a 
better  chance  to 
operate  in  the 
soil.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  gives  the 
following  sug¬ 
gestions  about 
subsoiling : 
“Subsoil  plow¬ 
ing,  although  a 
means  of  con¬ 
serving  mois- 
tui*e,  does  not 
produce  it,  and 
i  s ,  therefoi’e, 
not  a  substitute 
for  irrigation 
where  the  x’ain- 
fall  is  too  small  to  produce  crops  in  oi’dinary  yeai’S. 

“Where  there  is  a  hard,  dry  subsoil,  subsoil  plow¬ 
ing  is  to  be  recommended. 

“  Where  the  subsoil  is  loose,  gravelly,  or  sandy, 
subsoiling  is  probably  unnecessary,  or  may  even  be 
injurious. 

“  Do  not  subsoil  when  the  soil  is  very  wet,  either 
above  or  beneath,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  pud¬ 
dling  the  soil,  thus  leaving  it  in  worse  condition  than 
before.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  better  to 
subsoil  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring. 

“If  the  ground  be  subsoiled  in  the  fall,  the  winter 

and  spring 
rains  have  am¬ 
ple  opportunity 
to  soak  in,  that 
being  the  sea¬ 
son  of  greatest 
rainfall  and 
least  evapora¬ 
tion. 

“Subsoiling  in 
the  spring  may 
be  a  positive 
detriment  if  the 
subsoil  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dry,  as 
in  that  case  the 
rain  water  is 
partially  re¬ 
moved  from  the 
young  plant  by 
the  absorption 
of  the  bottom 
soil.  If  the 
spring  rains 
were  heavy  this 
would  not  be  a 
disadvantage.” 

The  reader 
must  under¬ 
stand  that  sub¬ 
soiling  may  be 
the  worst  thing 
he  could  do  on 
soils  with  a  n 
open  or  gravel¬ 
ly  subsoil.  It 
is  only  to  be  recommended  for  stiff,  heavy  soils,  where 
water  cannot  penetrate  readily  into  the  “  hardpans.” 
All  such  soils  will  most  likely  be  helped  by  it,  espe¬ 
cially  in  dry  sections,  and  if  done  in  the  fall.  Before 
subsoiling,  dig  down  into  the  soil  and  see  exactly 
how  it  is  made  xip.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary 
to  subsoil  every  year.  In  an  ordinary  rotation  it1 
might  be  done  with  every  corn  cropi 


CORN  WITH  SURFACE  PLOWING  ONLY.  COULDN’T  STAND  THE  DRY  WEATHER.  Fig.  3. 


CORN  ON  SUBSOILED  LAND.  WATER  HELD  IN  RESERVE  FOR  THE  DROUGHT.  Fig.  4. 
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FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  “ DALE  VIEW.” 

The  past  October,  we  gathered  the  first  crop  of 
apples  from  our  young  orchard.  Trees  of  the  Ben 
Davis,  planted  but  seven  years,  averaged  a  trifle  over 
two  bushels  per  tree — some  trees  yielding  three 
bushels  of  beautiful,  highly-colored  fruit.  Trees  of 
the  Langford,  although  not  yet  in  full  bearing,  ad¬ 
vanced  us,  as  a  generous  sample  of  their  production, 
several  bushels  of  fine  fruit  of  handsome  color  and 
good  quality.  They  are  excellent  for  sauce,  pies,  etc., 
and  from  their  appearance  now  (December  20),  1 
would  judge  them  to  be  first-rate  keepers.  One  four- 
year-old  Gano  tree,  the  stem  of  which  is  but  1%  inch 
in  diameter,  perfected  21  specimens. 

A  row  of  Keiffer  pear  trees  also  fruited  for  the  first 
time  the  past  season.  The  pears  were  picked  before 
fully  ripe,  and  placed  upon  shelves  in  the  dark  where 
they  ripened  to  perfection  (in  color).  They  were  per¬ 
fect  beauties — large,  of  the  most  brilliant,  golden 
3'ellow,  and  red  cheeked.  We  shall  refrain  from  say¬ 
ing  much  in  regard  to  their  quality,  as  it  is  a  serious 
breach  of  etiquette  to  speak  uncharitably  of  “  those 

who” - likewise  “  that  which  is  absent.”  However, 

when  properly  canned  or  preserved,  they  are  really 
very  good,  as  that  acidity  so  objectionable  in  their 
raw  state,  gives  them  a  certain  sprightliness  which 
makes  them  really  refreshing  and  delicious  as  a  dessert 
fruit.  Indeed,  we  regard  the  Keiffer  as  an  extra 
good  pear  for  culinary  purposes. 

In  spite  of  the  very  severe  drought  throughout  the 
entire  growing  season  of  ’95,  we  were  never  permitted 
to  help  more  beautiful  or  promising  patches  of  straw¬ 
berries  into  their  comfortable,  winter  overcoats  than 
during  the  past  November.  Constant  cultivation  won 
us  the  victory.  Our  finest  growth  of  strawberry 
plants  was  obtained  upon  a  quarter-acre  plat  that 
had  been  deeply  plowed  in  the  late  autumn  of  ’94. 
During  the  winter,  this  plat  was  heavily  coated  with 
a  mixture  of  fresh,  strawy  manure  from  the  horse 
and  cow  stables.  By  April,  when  the  light,  strawy 
litter  was  raked  off,  nearly  every  vestige  of  the 
manure  had  disappeared  into  the  soil.  The  soil  was 
then  deeply  stirred  with  the  cultivator,  harrowed, 
marked  and  set.  I  never  saw  ground  in  finer  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  way  it  resisted  the  drought  was  re¬ 
markable. 

It  was  a  noticeable  fact,  the  past  season,  that  soil 
in  which  a  liberal  quantity  of  fine,  even  well-rotted 
manure,  had  been  incorporated,  did  not  withstand 
the  blighting  drought  nearly  so  well  as  that  which 
had  received  its  allowance  of  plant  food  in  the  form 
of  a  solution — or  by  leaching.  We  used  stable  manure 
in  almost  every  stage  of  decomposition,  in  order  to 
have  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  all  the  plats  in¬ 
tended  for  strawberries,  and  -  What  was  that  ? 

Did  I  not  hear  some  one  shudder  audibly  and  say, 
grubs  ?  No,  sir,  not  a  plant  was  destroyed  by  grubs 
this  season.  We  have  used  stable  manure  for  straw¬ 
berries  for  many  years,  and  never  lost  any  plants 
from  the  ravages  of  grubs  but  once — the  season  of  ’94 
— when  we  planted  upon  an  old  sod.  The  only  trouble 
we  have  ever  experienced  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  stable  manure,  is  that  the  supply  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand.  And  we  certainly  have  not  built  and 
paid  for  a  home  by  the  cultivation  of  grubs  either. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  B. 


A  SOUTHERN  OHIO  DAIRYMAN. 

MAKING  OVER  AN  OI.D  BARN. 

Not  long  ago  I  called  on  Mr.  Paddock,  who  supplies 
butter  to  private  customers  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Cincinnati,  O.  lie  has  been  dairying  10  years,  formerly 
selling  milk.  “  Why  did  you  change  from  milk  to 
butter  ?”  I  asked. 

“  The  main  reason  for  changing  was  because  we 
could  not  procure  the  right  kind  of  help  ;  that  is,  it 
was  hard  to  get  intelligent,  cleanly  help,  and  keep 
them.  They  all  were  looking  for  something  easier.  I 
think  that  there  is  no  other  place  where  such  help 
is  so  much  needed  as  in  the  dairy.” 

“  With  what  breed  of  cows  did  you  start  ?” 

“  We  started  with  unregistered  Jerseys  and  grades, 
which  we  still  have.  My  ideal  butter  cow  is  an  ideal 
Jersey  ;  that  is,  a  working  Jersey,  one  that  has  a 
large  capacity  for  a  rich  ration,  and  turns  it  all  to 
milk  and  butter.  At  present,  we  average  about  seven 
pounds  of  butter  per  week  for  each  cow.  We  use  a 
separator,  and  find  it  very  profitable.” 

“  What  do  you  figure  as  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  ?” 

“  It  varies  with  the  time  of  year,  but  with  me,  on 
an  average,  it  is  15  to  17  cents  per  day  the  year 
through.  Last  winter  I  fed  five  pounds  of  gluten 
meal,  seven  pounds  of  bran,  one  pound  of  old  process 
oil  meal,  with  20  pounds  of  clover  hay — 15  pounds 
cut  in  chop  and  five  pounds  fed  long.  I  feed  corn 
fodder  as  long  as  it  lasts.” 

“  Is  yourffiutter  yield  satisfactory  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  have  some  cows  that  will  make  15  pounds 
per  week  when  fresh,  and  keep  up  a  profitable  yield, 


while  others  fail  after  a  few  months.  I  have  a  Bab¬ 
cock  tester,  and  expect  to  know  my  cows.  Last  year, 
I  bought  a  fine  Jersey  bull,  and  shall  raise  heifer 
calves  from  the  best  cows.” 

The  butter  from  this  farm  is  sold  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers  at  30  cents  a  pound.  A  part  of  the  skim-milk 
and  buttermilk  is  sold  to  these  customers.  The  rest 
is  fed  to  pigs.  Eight  brood  sows  furnish  pigs,  which 
are  sold  to  neighbors,  or  butchered  and  sold  to  the 
butter  customers.  October  pigs  make  fine  roasters  for 
the  Christmas  trade.  There  are  30  acres  on  the  farm 
— 20  acres  timber  and  Blue  grass  pasture.  Most  of  the 
10  cultivated  acres  are  in  sweet  corn  and  berries. 
With  the  exception  of  two  acres  of  corn  fodder,  all 
the  cow  feed  is  bought. 

The  farm  originally  had  old  buildings  arranged  as 
shown  at  Fig.  5.  These  old  buildings  have  been  re¬ 
paired  and  made  over  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of 
Fig.  5,  giving  a  much  more  economical  arrangement. 
At  Fig.  5,  is  shown  the  arrangement  of  manger  and 
floor  for  cows,  while  Fig.  6  shows  how  the  barns  are 
now  arranged.  Two  cows  stand  in  each  stall,  fast¬ 
ened  with  chains.  You  will  notice  by  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  that  the  horses  have  been  moved  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  barn,  and  that  the  cows  are  now 
all  together.  f.  r.  f. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  ttie  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking-  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Seedling  Peach  Trees. 

R.  V.,  Ambler,  Pa.— I  have  a  number  of  thrifty  young  peach  trees 
grown  from  the  stones  which  were  planted  last  spring.  Will  it 
pay  to  set  them  out  ?  In  what  way  does  a  budded  tree  differ  from 
one  not  so  treated  ?  I  have  seen  good  fruit  from  trees  that  were 
not  budded,  and  I  would  like  to  know  in  what  way  such  trees  are 
inferior. 

Ans. — No  one  can  tell  whether  it  will  pay  to  set 
them  out  until  they  bear,  and  thus  give  actual 
evidence  of  their  value.  The  difference  between  a 
budded  tree  and  one  grown  from  the  pit  and  not 
budded  is  simply  this  :  The  former  is  budded  with 
wood  from  h  bearing  tree,  and  will  produce  fruit  of 
the  same  variety  as  the  tree  from  which  the  bud  is 
taken.  The  tree  not  budded  may  produce  any  kind 
of  fruit.  Sometimes  such  trees  produce  excellent 
fruit,  and  our  best  varieties  originated  by  selections 
from  trees  so  grown.  But  to  insure  a  continuance  of 
the  same  kind  of  fruit,  budding  is  necessary.  Of  a 
lot  of  seedling  trees,  at  least  a  small  proportion  are 
likely  to  bear  fruit  of  fair  value.  Some  peaches  come 
quite  true  from  seed. 

Some  Fruits  for  Indiana. 

Subscriber ,  Frankton,  Ind.—l.  What  kind  of  strawberries  do 
best  on  heavy,  black  soil  with  a  heavy,  stiff  clay  subsoil  ?  2.  Has 
any  northern  fruit  grower  tried  the  Lady  Thompson,  or  the  Mary 
strawberry,  two  of  the  most  popular  beries  in  the  South?  3.  Will 
plum  trees  budded  on  peach,  take  root  if  set  above  the  bud  ? 

4.  What  varieties  do  best  in  Indiana  for  general  market  plums? 

5.  What  are  the  best  late  pears?  6.  Where  can  the  new  Imperial 
tomato  seed  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  land  is  thoroughly  underdrained, 
the  Bubach,  Warfield,  Parker  Earle,  Greenville, 
Haverland,  Lovett  and  Jessie  will  all  do  well.  2.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  have  been  tried  in  this  locality. 
3.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
question.  Scions  from  almost  any  of  our  cultivated 
fruits  will  strike  root  if  the  point  of  union  with  the 
root  is  placed  far  enough  below  the  surface  to  insure 
the  proper  degree  of  moisture.  4.  Wild  Goose,  Robin- 
son,  Lombard,  German  Prune,  Bradshaw,  Green  Gage, 
Moore’s  Arctic.  5.  Anjou,  Keiffer,  Duchess,  Seckel, 
Beurre  Diel,  Louise  Bonne,  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Winter  Nelis.  6.  Of  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  JAMES  TROOP. 

Indiana. 

Value  of  the  Lucretia  Dewberry. 

If.  E.  B.,  Covert ,  Mich— Wow  does  the  Lucretia  dewberry  rank 
as  a  commercial  fruit?  How  will  it  compare  with  the  blackberry, 
in  yield,  selling  price,  labor  required  in  raising,  general  profit¬ 
ableness,  etc.,  in  a  locality  and  soil  where  the  blackberry  does 
well? 

Ans. — Here  in  local  markets  it  has  been  a  success. 
Its  productiveness,  fine  appearance,  large  size  and 
uniform  color,  and  the  fact  that  it  ripens  nearly  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Minnewaski  or  Lawton  black¬ 
berry,  should  insure  its  acceptance  as  a  valuable  fruit 
in  any  market.  But  the  fruit  grower  should  remember 
that  the  peach  season  commences  so  much  earlier  than 
formerly,  that  nearly  all  fruits  that  ripen  later  in  the 
season  than  strawberries  do,  will  have  to  come  in 
competition  with  peaches.  Its  exact  requirements  of 
soil  and  economical  culture  are  not  well  enough 
known  to  permit  a  positive  answer.  In  the  sandy 
loams  of  Michigan  and  New  Jersey,  the  different 


varieties  of  blackberry  yield  large  crops.  Whether 
the  Lucretia  dewberry  would  be  healthy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  there  can  be  learned  only  by  trial.  In  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  the  plants  are  set  about  6x6 
feet ;  the  vines  allowed  to  spread  over  the  ground, 
and  well  mulched  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  In  the 
spring,  five  or  six  strong  vines  from  each  hill  are  tied 
to  a  stake,  the  rest  cut  off  and  removed.  This  treat¬ 
ment  insures  clean  fruit  and  prevents  bruising  the 
vines  when  gathering  the  fruit.  Here  it  is  thought 
the  dewberry  is  grown  as  economically,  and  is  as 
valuable  for  market,  as  any  of  the  blackberries. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  barns. 

Time  to  Prune  Peach  Trees. 

E.  T. ./.,  Boonville,  Ind. — When  is  the  best  time  to  prune  peach 
trees  ? 

Ans. — As  soon  after  the  frost  is  out  in  the  spring  as 
possible.  Better  prune  in  the  winter  than  not  at  all. 

Peaches  and  Apples  Together ;  The  Banana  Apple. 

./.  P.  Z.,  Troy,  Kan. — Is  it  death  to  apple  trees  to  set  peach  trees 
between  them  when  set  out?  How  will  pear  trees  do  between 
apple  trees?  I  have  1,200  one-year-old  apple  trees  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  set  out  in  the  spring— Missouri  Pippin,  Gano,  Ben  Davis 
and  York  Imperial.  I  thought  that  as  the  peach  is  short  lived 
here,  I  would  set  them  between  the  apple  trees.  Is  the  Banana 
apple  any  good  for  this  part  of  Kansas  ? 

Ans. — It  is  a  bad  practice  to  set  peach  trees  among 
apple  trees  in  the  orchard,  because  they  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  rob  the  apple  trees  of  nourishment. 
Neither  are  pear  trees  suitable  for  planting  between 
apple  trees,  for  standard  pear  trees  live  as  long  and 
need  as  much  room  as  apple  trees,  and  dwarf  pear 
trees  do  best  where  they  have  a  fair  chance.  It  is 
much  better  to  plant  apples  and  all  other  fruit  trees 
by  themselves.  My  plan  in  Kansas,  was,  to  set  per¬ 
manent  apple  trees  two  rods  apart  in  hexagonal  form, 
the  rows  running  north  and  south.  In  these  rows, 
set  trees  of  Missouri  Pippin,  as  ‘•fillers,”  making 
them  one  rod  apart  north  and  south  and  28%  feet  east 
and  west.  The  Missouri  will  bear  early,  and  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  orchard  by  the  time  the  other 
kinds,  such  as  Ben  Davis,  etc.,  need  all  the  space. 
Then  “  the  fillers  ”  can  be  cut  out.  The  Banana  apple 
is  as  jret  only  on  trial.  Set  a  tree  or  two,  and  wait  for 
successful  results  before  planting  more.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Winter  Pears  for  Arkansas. 

W.  M.  B.,  Newport.  Ark. — 1.  Is  the  Keiffer  a  profitable  winter 
pear,  and  if  so,  how  late  can  it  be  kept  without  cold  storage  ?  2. 

How  does  it  compare  with  other  winter  varieties  ?  3.  Are  Keiffer 
blooms  perfect,  or  does  it  require  some  other  kind  to  fertilize  it  ? 

4.  What  are  the  best  three  varieties  of  winter  pears  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  each  ?  6.  Pears  seem  to  do  as  well  as  or  better  than  apples 
Which  would  you  advise  planting  for  profit?  The  soil  is  of  a 
sandy  nature— loam.  I  have  a  good  local  market.  6.  What  do 
you  think  of  Garber,  Idaho  and  Wilder  Early  as  to  profit?  Is 
not  Keiffer  liable  to  be  killed  on  account  of  early  blooming? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Keiffer  is  not  a  late  winter  pear, 
especially  in  Arkansas.  I  would  say  that  it  cannot 
be  kept  later  than  the  last  of  October  in  that  section 
without  cold  storage.  2.  It  is  not  as  good  in  flavor  as 
many  winter  pears.  3.  Keiffer  blossoms  are  not  per¬ 
fect  ;  they  will  do  better  to  be  planted  near  other 
varieties.  4.  Lawrence  is  a  medium-sized,  rich  pear, 
of  yellow  color  when  ripe.  Jones  is  a  russet  of 
medium-size,  of  excellent  quality.  Winter  Nelis  is  a 
russet,  good  size  and  of  fine  flavor — these  are  the  best. 

5.  I  would  raise  both  apples  and  pears,  as  that  section 

gives  to  both  good  quality.  6.  Idaho  is  not  desirable. 
The  varieties  named  above  represent  the  best  for 
quality  and  market.  geo.  t.  powell. 

How  to  Handle  Peach  Pits. 

N.  G.  //.,  Rothsville ,  Pa. — How  should  Tennessee  peach  pits  be 
treated  so  as  to  insure  sprouting  in  the  spring  ? 

Ans. — Peach  pits  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  for  more  than  a  few  weeks,  if  they  are  expected 
to  sprout  readily.  No  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
burying  them  in  the  ground  where  they  will  be 
moist  ;  or  they  may  be  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
sand  in  a  box,  and  kept  thoroughly  moistened  until 
early  spring,  when  they  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  sprout.  Freezing  is  not  necessary  to 
open  them,  as  some  suppose  ;  but  moisture  is  essential 
to  the  dissolving  of  the  natural  glue  which  holds  the 
halves  of  the  shell  together.  In  some  climates  where 
it  never  freezes,  peach  seeds  sprout  freely. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  Celery  Will  Not  Blanch. 

A.C.R.,  Wichita,  Kan.—  I  would  like  to  know  why  my  celery 
doesn’t  blanch.  I  have  it  in  a  good,  waterproof,  permanent  pit, 
with  space  over  it  and  ventilators  in  the  roof.  I  took  it  up,  with 
quite  a  bit  of  earth,  trimmed  off  the  outside  leaves,  and  set  it  in 
close.  The  earth  under  it  and  on  the  roots  was  wet,  so  that  it  is 
growing  or  jrashing  up  some  center  stalks;  but  that  is  all  that 
is  getting  white;  the  rest  is  as  green  as  when  put  in  the  pit  a 
month  ago.  The  varieties  are  White  Plume  and  Pascal.  How 
long  does  it  take  to  blanch  after  being  put  away  in  the  dark  ? 

Ans.— The  mistake  here  made  is,  doubtless,  in  not 
having  the  air  sufficiently  confined  about  the  tops  of 
the  plants.  Mere  darkness  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  plants  brittle  and  tender,  though,  in  time,  the 
green  color  will  be  lost.  A  closely-confined  atmos¬ 
phere  about  the  leaf-stocks,  one  which  will  prevent 
rapid  evaporation,  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
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the  crisp  character  desired.  It  would  have  been  as 
well  to  leave  some  of  the  outer  leaves  on  to  fill  up 
the  space  between  the  plants.  However,  it  would 
now  be  well  to  bank  up  with  earth.  It  is  also  prob¬ 
able  that  you  have  given  too  much  ventilation.  The 
finest  celery  I  have  ever  seen  was  blanched  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  plants  as  they  stood  in  the  field,  with  about 
two  feet  of  clover  chaff.  About  a  month  or  six  weeks 
are  required  to  blanch  the  plants  well.  w.  M.  m. 

A  Storeroom  in  a  Sidehill. 

0.  M.  T Madison,  Wis. — Given  a  steep  slope  to  the  east,  clay 
subsoil,  can  a  good  storeroom  for  fruit  in  summer,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  winter,  be  tunneled  into  this  sidehill  ?  If  so,  how  built  to 
be  dry  and  cool  ? 

Ans.- — Yes.  First,  dig  the  tunnel  ;  make  it  not 
more  than  eight  feet  wide— six  feet  would  be  better — 
and  with  an  arched  top — the  steeper  the  arch,  the 
better — a  gothic  arch.  At  the  front,  build  a  good 
wall  of  stone  or  brick,  and  arch  the  tunnel  as  far 
back  as  frost  will  ever  penetrate,  with  stone  or  brick. 
Hack  of  this,  cement  the  arch  and  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  tunnel  with  a  coat  of  cement  an  inch  thick, 
composed  of  the  best  Portland  cement,  one  part,  and 
clean  sharp  sand,  three  parts.  Mix  the  cement  and 
sand  dry  ;  then  wet  only  a  small  quantity  at  once, 
for  it  will  harden  very  quickly.  Finish  with  a  thin 
wash  coat  of  clear  cement  and  water.  This  will  make 
the  tunnel  water-tight — the  same  as  a  cistern.  Tight- 
fitting  double  doors  should  be  used  to  keep  heat  in, 
in  winter,  and  out  in  summer.  j.  m.  d. 

A  List  of  Strawberries. 

E.  If.,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. — Next  spring  I  intend  to  plant 
about  6,000  strawberry  plants.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  me  in¬ 
formation  about  what  kinds  to  plant?  How  would  the  Sharpless 
do  as  a  pistillate,  and  Crescent  as  a  bisexual  ?  Will  The  R.  N.- Y. 
give  a  list  of  varieties  which  blossom  at  the  same  time,  both 
pistillate  and  bisexual  ? 

Ans. — Assuming  that  our  friend  wishes  early,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late  varieties,  and  assuming,  of  course, 
that  we  know  nothing  of  his  soil  or  situation,  we 
would  select  for  early  the  following :  Beder  Wood 
(bisexual),  Haverland  (P.),  Shusters’ Gem  (P.),  Eleanor 
(B.)  For  intermediates  we  would  select  Sharpless, 
Bubach  (P.)  and  Lovett.  For  late,  Brandywine, 
Parker  Earle,  Gandy  and  Timbrell  (P.)  The  Sharpless 
and  Crescent  begin  to  bloom  within  three  days  of  each 
other,  the  Crescent  being  the  earlier. 

Crimson  Clover  for  Spring  Pasture. 

O.  E.  If.,  Salem,  Ind. — I  have  a  field  that  I  must  use  for  hog  pas¬ 
ture,  if  possible,  next  season.  One  corner,  about  six  acres,  I 
sowed  to  winter  oats  and  Crimson  clover  Septembers;  the  oats 
are  a  good,  even  stand,  and  the  clover  is  fairly  good,  except  on 
some  poor  points  where  it  had  a  poor  chance.  The  rest  of  the 
field  produced  a  good  crop  of  corn  last  season.  Can  I  sow 
Crimson  clover  in  early  spring  and  pasture  it  during  the  summer? 

Ans. — The  sample  of  clover  sent  has  roots  about  five 
inches  long,  and  ought  to  live  through  the  winter. 
We  do  not  advise  spring  sowing  of  this  clover.  In 
any  event,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  would  furnish 
summer  pasture.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others 
on  this  point. 

What  AUs  the  Boiled  Cider  ? 

A.  S.,  Center  Lisle,  1 V.  Y. — Is  sweet  cider  that  has  been  boiled  In 
a  galvanized  sap  pan,  poisonous  ?  I  boiled  nearly  half  a  barrel 
in  a  sap  pan,  and  it  is  so  bitter  that  we  cannot  eat  the  apple 
sauce  made  from  it,  while  that  boiled  in  a  granite  iron  kettle,  is 
all  right.  The  plating  did  not  seem  to  be  off  the  pan.  If  not  poison¬ 
ous,  would  the  boiled  cider  do  for  vinegar  ? 

Ans. — The  only  way  to  be  sure  is  to  have  a  sample 
of  the  boiled  cider  analyzed.  Send  about  half  a  pint 
of  it  to  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  Dr.  Van  Slyke  to  analyze  it.  He  can 
tell  you  what  makes  it  bitter. 

Why  Cream  Does  Not  Churn. 

W.  B.,  New  York. — What  is  the  matter  with  my  cream  ?  I  am 
milking  a  Jersey  cow  that  has  been  fresh  about  two  months.  I 
had  no  trouble  until  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  but  now  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  churn  the  cream.  I  am  feeding  a  ration  of  beets 
with  corn  meal,  bran  and  fine  middlings,  equal  parts,  and  salt  is 
before  her  all  the  time. 

Ans. — In  all  probability,  the  trouble  is  not  with 
the  cow  or  her  feed,  but  with  the  care  of  the  milk, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  cream.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  there  is  always  more  or  less  complaint  of  diffi¬ 
cult  churning.  If  care  be  taken  to  ripen  the  cream 
quickly  and  uniformly,  the  difficulty  is  usually 
obviated.  An  important  point  is  to  secure  as  uniform 
a  temperature  as  possible  during  the  ripening.  After 
the  cream  is  removed  from  the  milk,  it  should  be  kept 
in  a  moderately  cool  place,  where  it  will  not  become 
chilled  till  enough  is  collected  for  a  churning.  It 
should  then  be  warmed  to  75  degrees,  or,  even  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  to  80  and  kept  at  that  temperature  as 
nearly  as  possible  till  it  becomes  sour.  This  should 
take  place  in,  at  least,  24  hours.  In  many  cases,  a 
starter  of  sour  milk  or  of  one  of  the  artificial  ferments 
may  be  used  to  advantage,  though  there  is  seldom 
any  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  development  of  acid 
if  the  above  directions  are  faithfully  carried  out. 
When  the  cream  is  sour,  it  should  be  cooled  to  from 
54  to  62  degrees,  depending  upon  its  richness  in  fat, 
and  churned.  jj,  j£.  wing. 


Something  About  Cea  y  Blight. 

A.  M.  B.,  Corning,  Iowa,— This,  year,  we  planted  10  acres  of 
celery.  We  commenced  setting  plants  in  the  field  May  1.  The 
first  part  of  the  season  was  very  dry.  About  July  25,  about  one- 
lialf  of  our  crop  (all  not  harvested),  was  attacked  with  blight, 
and  was  entirely  destroyed.  We  have  fall  plowed  the  ground. 
Will  it  be  safe  to  plant  celery  on  the  same  ground  next  year? 

W.  B.  F.,  Kirkwood.  Ohio. — What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  know  about 
the  celery  blight  ?  Can  it  be  prevented  ?  We  have  muck  ground, 
with  plenty  of  irrigation,  that  perfects  celery  in  seven  to  eight 
weeks ;  but  the  blight  is  a  terror. 

Ans. — In  general,  land  which  has  not  recently  car¬ 
ried  a  diseased  crop,  is  always  to  be  preferred.  The 
blight  is  due  to  a  fungus— Cercospora  apii — and  many 
of  the  spores  will,  doubtless,  remain  in  the  soil  during 
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the  winter.  If  all  of  the  diseased  plants  were  re¬ 
moved  last  fall  before  plowing,  the  danger  is  some¬ 
what  reduced.  In  some  cases,  it  has  been  found  that 
spraying  the  crop  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  the  arn- 
moniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate,  is  a  very 
effective  preventive  of  the  disease,  and  that  even  after 
the  disease  has  made  its  appearance,  it  may  be  checked 
in  this  way.  The  formulas  for  these  mixtures  have 
been  given  repeatedly  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  :  Dissolve  six  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  in  four  gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden  vessel. 
In  another  vessel,  slake  four  pounds  of  quicklime  in 
two  or  three  gallons  of  water.  When  the  lime  has 
cooled,  add  it  to  the  copper  solution,  and  stir  thor¬ 
oughly.  Before  applying,  dilute  with  water  to  50  or 
60  gallons.  The  milk  of  lime  should  be  strained 
through  a  cheese  cloth  when  adding  it  to  the  copper 
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solution,  to  avoid  particles  which  will  clog  the  nozzle. 

Ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper :  Dissolve  three 
ounces  carbonate  of  copper  in  one  quart  strong  am¬ 
monia.  For  use,  dilute  to  40  gallons,  w.  m.  munson. 

Value  of  Fish  for  Fertilizer. 

L.  S.,  Fishhawk,  Ore. — How  much  could  I  afford  to  pay  for  a  ton 
of  raw  fish  (dog  salmon),  delivered  at  the  place  ? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  other  manures 
or  fertilizers.  The  fertilizer  values  of  fish  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  are  comparative — that  is,  they  are  based  on  the 
cost  of  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  in  some 
standard  article.  The  values  in  the  Eastern  States  are 
based  on  the  trade  values  of  the  chemicals  as  they  are 
sold  in  the  New  York  market.  Of  course,  this  would 
mean  little  to  you  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  these  New 
York  prices  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  your  country. 
A  ton  of  such  fish  would  contain  about  95  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  and  105  pounds  of  ■phosphoric  acid.  With 
that  analysis,  it  would  be  worth,  in  New  Jersey, 


about  $20 — that  is,  it  will  cost  $20  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  fertility  in  the  form  of  chemicals  To  get 
a  fair  price  for  your  part  of  the  country,  you  must 
compare  this  analysis  with  that  of  some  article  that 
lias  a  trade  value.  What  does  stable  manure  cost 
with  you  ?  Fish  of  good  quality  with  not  over  50  per 
cent  of  water,  is  worth  about  seven  times  as  much  as 
an  equal  weight  of  average  stable  manure.  You 
must  remember,  what  we  have  often  said,  that  fish 
contains  no  potash,  and  that  substance  must  be  added 
to  give  the  best  results. 

Dried  Brewers'  Grains  for  Hens  and  Horses. 

W.  A.  It.,  Whitejish  Bay,  Wis. — How  do  dried  brewers’  grains  for 
chickens  and  horses  compare  with  other  feed  stuff  ?  I  pay  60 
cents  per  100  pounds,  freight  included.  Our  agricultural  chemist 
has  analyzed  the  grains  with  the  following  results  :  moisture, 
8.25;  ash  (salts),  3.62;  fat,  8.38;  muscle-makers,  25.11 :  fiber,  19.60; 
fat-formers,  34.94.  The  prices  I  pay  here  at  present  for  muscle 
makers  in  different  feed  stuffs  are  as  follows : 


Muscle- 

Cost  of  one 

makers. 

pound  of 

per  cent. 

muscle-makers 

Buckwheat . 

$0.65  for  50  pounds.. 

.  1414c. 

Barley  (broken)  . . . 

10 

.75  for  100  pounds. . 

.  714c. 

Wheat . 

.60  for  60  pounds.. 

.  614c. 

Corn . 

10 

1 .00  for  100  pounds.. 

10  c 

Oil  meal .  . 

.90  for  100  pounds.. 

.  2%c' 

Bran . 

1 .25  for  200  pounds . . 

.  414c. 

Peas . 

.70  for  60  pounds.. 

.  5«c 

Dried  grains . 

.60  for  100  pounds . . 

.  2  2-5c 

Oats . 

.75  for  100  pounds . . 

.  6?4c' 

Are  dried  grains  a  good  feed  stuff  for  chickens  and  horses  ?  I 
know  that  they  are  good  for  cattle.  If  these  grains,  fed  to  chick¬ 
ens,  would  have  the  same  effect  as  wheat,  I  would  save  over  four 
cents  on  each  pound  of  protein.  About  the  same  amount  would 
be  gained  if  I  could  feed  them  to  my  horses. 

Ans. — Brewers’  grains  (in  fact,  any  kind  of  concen¬ 
trated  foods)  are  not  only  highly  relished  by  poultry, 
but  ax-e  very  serviceable.  Poultrymen  are  making 
brewers’  grains  a  leading  ingredient  of  the  ration. 
The  px-actice  is  to  give  as  much  as  the  fowls  will  eat, 
thi*ee  times  a  week,  usually  at  night,  altex-nating  with 
cut  bone,  or  other  foods,  by  way  of  variety.  It  may 
be  stated  that  anything  that  is  suitable  for  a  cow  will 
answer  fora  hen,  provided  the  food  allowed  is  reduced 
to  a  fineness  which  permits  of  its  being  utilized  by 
the  hens.  Even  ensilage  is  relished  by  poultry  in 
winter,  bulky  food  being  a  necessity  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  concentrated  foods.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  New  Jex’sey  Experiment  Station  (New 
Brunswick)  has  issued  an  excellent  bulletin  on  feed¬ 
ing  these  grains  to  horses.  We  expect  soon  to  have 
facts  from  those  who  have  used  this  food  for  poultry 
and  other  stock. 

Feeding  Malt  Sprouts. 

I).  C.  E.,  Elizabethtown,  (No  State). — Are  those  malt  sprouts  fed 
the  cows  by  Mr.  Francisco,  fresh  or  dried  ?  If  dried,  who  fur¬ 
nishes  them  by  the  ton  or  car-load  and  what  is  the  price?  If 
dried,  how  are  they  fed — moistened  or  dry  ? 

Ans.  —  These  sprouts  are  bought  right  from  the 
brewery.  Of  course,  you  undex-stand  that  these 
“sprouts”  are  different  from  brewex-s’  grains.  In 
making  beer,  barley  is  soaked  in  water,  and  then  put 
in  thin  layers  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to  make 
the  grain  sprout.  After  gi-owing  48  hours,  the  tem- 
peratui-e  is  suddenly  increased.  This  dries  the 
sprouts,  and  they  are  shaken  off  and  sold  for  cow 
feed.  Mr.  Francisco  can  drive  right  to  a  brewery  and 
load  a  wagon.  He  feeds  all  his  grain  wet,  as  described 
on  page  805,  1895.  Probably  Wilkinson,  Gaddis  & 
Co.,  Newai-k,  N.  J.,  sell  these  spi-outs. 

How  to  Feed  Canadian  Steers. 

J.  A.,  Arkona,  Ont. — I  have  taken  12  steers  to  fatten,  and  get  so 
much  per  pound  for  what  I  can  make  them  gain.  They  are  three 
years  old,  and  weigh,  on  an  average,  1,150  pounds  each.  They 
are  now  in  a  good,  thriving  condition.  What  would  be  about  the 
right  amount  of  feed  for  each  animal  per  day  ?  I  have  for  feed, 
corn  fodder,  some  clover  hay,  and  some  mixed  hay,  clover,  Blue 
grass  and  Timothy.  I  have  about  300  bushels  of  mangels,  and  a 
silo  full  of  ensilage,  about  22  feet  deep,  by  14x12  feet.  For  grain, 
I  have  oats  and  corn  chopped,  about  equal  parts.  I  would  like  to 
feed  so  as  to  make  a  gain  of  1*4  or  two  pounds  per  day.  How  can 
I  make  up  a  ration,  out  of  the  above  feeds  ?  I  can  buy  bran  for 
$12  per  ton,  and  middlings  for  $15.  I  have  to  keep  the  cattle  until 
May  10.  I  have  not  opened  my  silo  yet,  as  I  was  thinking  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  roots  and  some  of  the  rough  feed  first,  and  keeping  the 
ensilage  until  later. 

Ans. — It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  three-year- 
old  steers  that  weigh  1,150  pounds,  can  be  made  to 
gain  1)4  pound  per  day  from  now  until  next  May.  I 
would  consider  thi-ee-quarters  of  a  pound  per  day  for 
the  whole  time  a  very  satisfactory  gain.  If  the  en¬ 
silage  is  well  compacted,  there  should  be  enough  to 
feed  the  steers  all  they  will  readily  consume  from 
Januai-y  1  to  May  10  and  have  considerable  left.  They 
will  probably  consume  in  the  neighborhood  of  60 
pounds  each  per  day.  With  this,  they  will  take  from 
15  to  20  pounds  of  gi-ain.  If  the  ensilage  has  very 
little  corn  upon  it,  I  would  mix  the  grain,  foxir  parts 
corn,  one  part  oats  and  one  part  bran  by  weight.  The 
mangels  may  well  be  used  in  small  quantities  as  an 
appetizer  from  time  to  time,  and  the  steers  should 
have  access  to  some  dry  fodder,  preferably  the  clover 
hay,  though  the  corn  fodder,  clover  and  Timothy  may 
be  alternated  with  good  effect.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  bring  the  steers  up  to  their  full  feed  gradually,  so 
that  their  appetites  will  always  be  keen.  They  should 
have  each  day  all  they  will  eat  up  clean  and  no  more. 

H.  H.  WING. 
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Down  on  the  Robin. 

T.  J.  McL.,  Salem,  Pa. — The  robin  is 
surely  a  pretty  bird,  and  his  song  is 
charming.  The  question  is  as  to  whether 
the  few  insects  he  eats,  pay  for  what  he 
destroys  ?  I  live  on  a  hill  farm,  which 
slopes  to  the  south,  and  is  well  located 
for  fruit  growing,  and  is  almost  covered 
with  fruit.  In  fruit  time,  the  robin 
comes  to  destroy  the  strawberries,  but  I 
never  yet  saw  one  catch  a  cricket,  or 
any  other  kind  of  insect.  When  the 
strawberries  are  done,  he  attacks  the 
cherries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
even  red  apples  and  peaches. 

In  the  berry  season,  one  can  go  a  mile 
below  my  farm  or  in  any  direction,  and 
see  robins  coming  to  my  farm  to  destroy 
the  fruit.  They  never  come  near  before 
to  catch  bugs  or  worms.  I  think  that 
they  are  like  the  worthless  cur  dog  on 
the  farm,  which  so  many  keep  to  drive 
the  stock;  but  they  do  the  dogging  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  dog  gets  the  meat.  I 
have  had  50  cherry  trees  loaded  with 
cherries,  time  and  again,  and  had  hardly 
enough  for  my  own  use  ;  they  had  to  be 
picked  when  half-ripe  to  keep  them  from 
the  robins. 

Insurance  at  Cost. 

G.  C.  H.,  Roskndale,  Wis.— Wisconsin 
has  a  law  which  enables  the  farmers  in 
from  one  to  four  townships  to  organize 
for  mutual  insurance  against  fire  and 
lightning.  The  following  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  business  done  by  the  Rosendale 
Insurance  Company  for  1894.  The  com¬ 
pany  does  business  in  four  townships, 
and  has  been  in  existence  21  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  it  has  saved  the  farmers 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  carrying  727  policies,  amounting 
to  $1,358,000. 

LOSSES  SUSTAINED  IN  1894. 


From  fire . $1,070.00 

From  lightning .  229.00 

Other  losses .  39.49 

Expenses .  573.21 


Total  paid  out . $1,911.70 


Cost  of  Insurance  on  $1,000,  $1,407. 

In  addition,  the  policies  cost  $1.50  each, 
and  one  mill  on  each  $1  for  five  years. 
This  furnishes  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay 
the  running  expenses,  and,  in  some 
years,  pays  the  losses  also.  The  secre¬ 
tary  receives  a  salary  of  $200  per  annum, 
and  the  directors  and  adjusters  receive 
$2  per  day  for  actual  service. 

Ragweed  and  Corn. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III.— In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  as  to  why  the  ragweed 
throve  with  a  vigorous  growth,  where 
corn  failed,  1  think  that  you  have  hit  on 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  import¬ 
ant,  as  well  as  difficult  problem.  I  wish 
that  those  who  are  capable — I  am  not — 
would  take  up  the  trail  and  hunt  the 
game  home,  for  it  is  certainly  worth 
the  ammunition.  I  doubt  whether  it 
will  be  found,  as  you  intimate,  that  the 
weed  has  better  “staying  qualities’”  than 
the  corn  ;  but,  rather,  that  it,  too,  if 
raised  as  a  crop,  will  temporarily  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil  of  the  parts  necessary  to 
the  best  development  of  the  weed.  Then 
another  weed  may  take  its  place,  and  so 
on  indefinitely,  so  long  as  the  land  is 
cultivated.  After  a  while,  however,  corn 
may  be  planted  again — or  the  ragweed — 
and  succeed  as  at  first.  If  tillage  be 
stopped  then,  a  new  order  of  plants 
come  in,  one  species  succeeding  another, 
as  the  ground  hardens  and  crowding  and 
rivalry  obtain,  until  the  wild  prairie  or 
some  later-introduced  or  more  persistent 
grass  rules.  This,  however,  only  shows 
a  battle  of  plants  and  the  survival  of 
the  one  fittest  to  the  natural  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate.  It  shows,  too,  that 
the  corn  and  the  ragweed  cannot  fight 
their  own  battles,  but  must  be  assisted. 
But  what  of  the  question,  “Now,  why 
is  this  ?  ”  Does  not  the  ragweed  take 
from  the  soil  something  different  from 
that  appropriated  by  the  corn,  even 
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though  the  analysis  of  both  be  much  the 
same  ?  Coal  and  diamonds  are  not  put 
to  the  same  use,  even  though  they  both 
be  carbon  ;  neither  does  the  ragweed 
contain  the  nutriment  of  corn,  even 
though  it  has  a  “  greater  proportion  of 
minerals.” 

A  Florida  Man  Beats  Chapman. 

A.  E.  M.,  New  Smyrna,  Fla. — C.  E. 
Chapman  may  raise  potatoes  at  11  cents 
per  bushel,  but  he  can’t  raise  them  and 
plant  them  on  October  22,  and  in  nine 
weeks  dig  them  as  large  as,  and  larger 
than,  hens’  eggs,  as  I  am  doing,  and  have 
been  for  some  time.  I  plowed  the  ground 
with  one  horse  in  two  hours — one-fourth 
acre — furrowed  it,  manured  in  the  row 
with  four  one-horse  loads  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure,  dropped  the  seed,  two 
bushels  cut,  and  covered  it  in  one-half 
day.  I  cultivated  it  when  well  up,  in 
one  hour,  hoed  once  in  two  hours  (of 
course,  I  did  not  hill  much).  The  total 
time  spent  was  10  hours,  with  a  man 
and  horse,  at  $2.50  per  day.  I  could  sell 
my  potatoes  for  30  cents  per  peck  if  I 
wished. 

Feeding  Twice  a  Day. 

II.  A.W.,  Berwyn,  III. — The  question 
was  asked,  who  has  had  experience  in 
feeding  cattle  twice  a  day  ?  In  the  spring 
of  1880,  I  bought  of  one  of  the  best 
farmers  of  our  vicinity,  four  cows,  pay¬ 
ing  $195  for  the  four.  I  inquired  as  to 
his  manner  of  feeding.  He  replied,  “  I 
feed  at  0  A.  m.,  at  noon,  and  at  3,  6  and 
9  p.  m.  just  a  little  hay,  and  grain  at  7 
A.  m.  ,  noon,  and  7  P.  M. ,  thus  making  nine 
feeds  in  24  hours.”  llis  recommendation 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  cows  was  first- 
class  ;  he  said  that  I  could  not  pick  four 
more  equal  in  every  respect  out  of  the 
herd  of  30  left.  I  took  them  home  and 
somewhat  changed  the  manner  of  feed¬ 
ing,  gradually  getting  down  to  two  feeds 
in  24  hours.  The  looing  and  moaning 
for  food  was  something  frightful  for 
several  days.  In  two  weeks,  they  were 
contented  with  my  other  cows,  with  two 
feeds  a  day,  and  the  flow  of  milk  was 
perceptibly  increased. 

For  more  than  30  years,  I  had  fed 
nothing — horses,  cattle  or  hogs — more 
than  twice  a  day.  A  neighbor,  a  team¬ 
ster,  had  a  pair  of  mares  weighing  3,200 
pounds,  which  were  on  the  road  six  days 
out  of  seven  the  year  ’round.  He  fed 
them  all  the  grain  they  would  eat  three 
times  a  day.  Once  on  his  trip,  he  met 
an  old  schoolmate  who  had  a  fine  pair 
of  fat  horses,  and  they  discussed  the 
relative  merits  and  looks  of  their  teams. 
The  fat  horses,  for  several  years,  had 
had  but  two  feeds  a  day,  receiving  the 
heavier  feed  at  night.  The  difference 
in  the  looks  of  the  teams  caused  this 
man  to  conclude  to  experiment ;  so 
he  gradually  cut  off  the  noon  feed  of 
one  of  his  horses,  giving  him  only  a 
small  handful  of  hay,  while  the  other 
had  his  eight  quarts  of  oats,  as  usual. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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War 


Is  declared  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  upon  impure 
blood  and  all  its  disagreeable  symptoms.  By 
purifying  the  blood  it  cures  rheumatism,  neural¬ 
gia,  scrofula  and  catarrh,  and  gives  vitality. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1;  six  for  $5. 
Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  gentle,  mild,  effective. 
Always  reliable.  25  cents. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Reg 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  t>.  WILLAHD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FERRY'S, 

SEEDS. 

Perfect  seeds  grow 
'paying crops.  Perfectseeds^ 
Pare  not  grown  by  chance.  Noth-1 
rlng  Isever  left  to  chance  in  grow- ' 
ing  Ferry’s  Seeds.  Dealerssell 
them  everywhere.  Write  for 

FERRY’S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

for  ISO 6.  Brimful  of  valuable, 
informationaboutbestand  new¬ 
est  seeds.  Free  by  mail. 

D.  Nl.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


FORD’S 

1896 

BOOK 

OF 

CHOICE 
TESTED 
GARDEN 
FLOWER 
&  FIELD 


EEDS 

Largest  y  ield  in  g  com  .oats 
potatoes.  Fruits,  plants 
and  trees.  Accurate  des¬ 
criptions.  Money-saving 
prices.  Write  today  it's 
Free.  If  you  plant  a  tree 
ior  sow  a  seed  you  need  it. 
'If  you  are  a  market  gard¬ 
ener,  let  us  know  it  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  Frank 
Ford  A  Non,  Ravenna,  O. 


ham?c°™ewSEED  potatoes 

are  always  the  best.  CARMAN  No.  3.  Best  Potato 
grown.  Early  Michigan.  Best  Extra  Early.  Michi¬ 
gan  Wonder  Oat.  Most  productive  grown.  Ham¬ 
mond's  Corrosive  Sublimate  Compound,  guaranteed 
to  prevem  potato  scab.  Choice  varieties  at  $1.50  per 
barrel.  Catalogue  and  Potato  Culture  in  a  Nutshell. 
The  book  of  the  year.  It  is  free.  Do  not  fail  to  get 
it  before  ordering  your  seeds.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


Send  for  onr  1896  Catalogue  of  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 


Catalogue  I  Prices  Keduced  to  I  AGENTS 
free.  I  suit  the  times.  |  WANTED. 


HOOKER,  GROVER  &  CO,, 


Nurserymen  and  Seeds¬ 
men,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


$10.00 


FOR  LARGEST  POTATO, 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 


sent,  me  and  raised  from  seed  purchased  of  me  this 
season,  will  be  awarded  October  15, 1396.  Potato  must 
reach  me  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  or  before  that  date. 
Seed,  five  pounds,  30  cents;  one  barrel  free,  to  person 
sending  in  first  order.  Address  all  orders  to 

A.  C.  GEARHART,  West  Decatur,  Pa. 


SEED  POmOES-Sr-D^,.1'^; 

Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Burpee's  Superior,  and 
American  Wonder.  $150  per  barrel.  These  potatoes 
are  guaranteed  first-class.  References  if  desired. 

LATIMER  BROS.,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


Pear,  Apple,  Plum 
Cherry  and  Peach  T rees 

We  have  a  large  block  growing  on  rented  land.  The 
lease  expires  this  spring.  The  stock  must  be  sold 
without  regard  to  cost  of  raising.  Have  fixed  the 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  THE  TREES  ARE  FINE. 
This  is,  do  doubt,  the  best  opportunity  offered  plant¬ 
ers  during  the  past  25  years.  WHITING  NURSERY 
CO.,  Itoxbury,  Mass.  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW. 

I  have  a  large  stock  for  spring  of  1896,  including  t  he 
standard  sorts;  also  many  of  the  later  introduc¬ 
tions.  such  as  Brandywine.  Bisel,  Eleanor,  Clyde. 
Splendid.  Satisfaction,  Wm.  Belt,  etc.  My  prices  are 
right.  Send  for  list. 

C.  K.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERY,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


45ttonD_TPEES 

200  varieties.  Also  GrMpes,SiniillKriilt«,ct<w5est  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Dose,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  H0E8CU,  Ercdonia,  A.  Y, 


AAtli  DC  1C  *1  Per  bushel,  sacked.  Second- 
OU  If  I  CAw  Crop  Carman  No.  1  and  White 
Bliss  potatoes.  The  best  early  potato  grown.  Lady 
Thompson  Strawberry  Plants.  $2  per  1,000. 

T.  B.  PARKER.  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Letellier’s  SPINELESS  GOOSEBERRIES 

For  colored  Plate,  description  and  price  address 
C.  U.  JOOSTEN,  36  Dey  Street.  New  York. 


p  the  best  early  Strawberry,  New  and 
I  Kl  I  If  L  t  fllll-v  described  in  our  1896  Catalog 
Large  stock  of  all  berry  plants  at 
very  low  prices.  IM  I LLKK,  the  New  Early  lied  Rasp¬ 
berry,  reduced  to  $2  per  110. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Introducer  of  Satisfaction  Strawberry,  has  Clyde, 
Wm.  Belt,  Marshall,  Bisel,  Brandywine,  Eleanor, 
Mary,  Staples,  Brunette.  Over  40  other  best  varieties. 
Large  stock  very  fine  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensvllle,  Mich. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY’S  (1896)  CATALOGUE  will  be  the  largest. handsomest 

ami  most  valuable  that  they  have  published.  It  will  contain  accurate  and  reliable  descriptions  of  the  largest 
and  choicest  collections  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  roses,  etc.,  ever  offered,  besides  ample 
cultural  directions.  It  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  half  tone  engravings,  and  will  have  a  colored  plate  or 
new  and  unique  design,  and  Illustrated  cover.  It  will  be  mailed  to  regular  customers  free,  to  others  on  receipt 
of  10  cents  to  cover  postage.  KLUVANGEK  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Our  New  1896  Catalogue 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES  ;  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK— all  hardy  and  reliable— mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


A  LIVE 
CAT 


FOR  BUSINESS  FA  It  M  E  It  S.  That’s  Rogers’  cat.  Not  a  big  cat 
that’s  only  good  to  look  at.  but  one  that  will  pay  to  have  around.  One  that  you 
can  put  your  confidence  in  without  getting  “bit.”  He  is  of  fair  size,  well 
built;  with  no  remarkable  “  tale.”  and  a  shiny  black  and  white,  but  when  you 
get  one,  he  will  be  re(a)d.  He  won't  cost  you  anything,  and  will  save  you 

money;  send  Rogers  Nurseries,  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  Mgr.,  Dansville.N.Y. 


"V our  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  F.  ALLEN ,  JR.,  SALISBURY.  MD.. 

i-il  will  hr! ntr  vou  free  of  charere  his  32-page  Illustrated 
AT*  yj§|  Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 

\  if - _  yy  md 

iiLLE.N  MARY  L@8  wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
BSjUr^  xut jjDfpl  varieties  (largest  and  best  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub- 
llshed);  also  sample  copy  otThe  Strawberry  OulturUt. 

Cdun  unu/  If  you  grow  strawberries,  you 
OLIlU  llUVrl  can’t  afford  to  be  without  It. 

TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsdea, 


▼e 

MERCER 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


{ 


The  only  Sure- Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  fall  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  <10«.)  We  will  send  onr  Beautifully  TUut.  Omt*ton*'HHk 
the  Dol’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Frulta,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bnd  bj 
mall,  postpaid, for  10c.  40S.H.  BLACK, SON  *  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  llighUtewa, H.J 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  > 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 

^  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. [ 


Fall  Supply  Of  All  Kinds  Of  Nursery  Stock  in 


PLUM,PEACH,PEAR, 

Apple,  Cherry,  Quince,  Crape  Vines,  with  all  kinds 
of  Small  Fruits.  Also  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Seeds,  Japan,  Holland  and  other  Bulbs. 


Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard,  "Vineyard,  Lawn,  Part,  Street,  OardensndCon* 
•ervutory.  Mil  lions  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Bu'bs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc  Why  not  pro¬ 
cure  the  best  direct  from  the  growers  and  save  all  commissions*  Write  US  your  want*  ana 
we  will  quote  you  lowest  prices.  _  . 

Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  48ndyear.  lOOO  acres.  8#  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.a  Box 23  Painesville, Ohio. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

For  a  while,  there  seemed  to  he  a  dis¬ 
content  with  the  unfed  horse  ;  but  in 
30  days’  time,  there  was  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  condition,  and  in  60  days, 
the  horse  was  much  in  advance  as  to 
flesh  and  appearance.  He  then  began 
the  practice  of  feeding  twice  in  24  hours, 
and  in  six  months,  his  team  was  “rolling 
fat,”  and  on  three-fourths  the  grain  they 
had  been  eating.  The  theory  is  clear  : 
The  stomach  must  have  rest;  when  over¬ 
crowded,  it  cannot  digest  the  food  suffi¬ 
ciently,  and  thereby  causes  the  voiding 
of  much  grain  or  undigested  food. 

All  stock  must  be  contented  to  thrive 
and  produce  the  best  results.  Were  I 
feeding  cattle  or  hogs  for  market,  I 
would  settle  on  but  two  feeds  per  day, 
with  rest  between.  Were  I  a  dairyman, 
I  would  follow  this  practice  rigidly,  for 
I  know  that  I  never  failed  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk  with  cows  contented 
and  restful.  While  at  rest,  the  assimi¬ 
lation  becomes  more  perfect,  and  con¬ 
duces  to  the  productive  faculty  of  the 
cow.  A  careful  test  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical,  especially  if  reduced  to 
a  test  by  the  scales,  of  feed  and  product, 
leaving  out  the  extra  care  and  time  of 
feeding. 

When  to  Irriqate  Potatoes. 

W.  A.  H.,  J ones ville,  Mich. — On  page 
778,  J.  E.  W.,  tells  when  a  Mormon 
farmer  put  the  water  on  potatoes  in 
Utah.  That  man  knew  his  business. 
When  the  season  is  dry  during  the  fore 
pai*t  of  the  potato  growth,  up  to  bloom¬ 
ing  and  setting,  the  potatoes  root  deep 
and  set  deep.  If  they  root  and  set  deep, 
they  find  plant  food  while  in  search  of 
water.  When  they  are  well  rooted  and 
set  deep,  it  is  just  the  time  to  water. 
They  need  water  then  to  fill  out  the  set¬ 
ting,  and  a  large  crop  is  sure  to  follow. 
If  we  get  a  wet  season  until  about  July 
10,  and  then  it  comes  off  dry  and  hot, 
potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  are  sure  to  suffer, 
and  will  feel  the  drought  in  a  very  few 
days,  while  the  earth  has  really  lots  of 
water  in  the  subsoil.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  the  plant  roots  high  if  the  ground 
is  wet ;  when  the  drought  comes,  it 
catches  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and 
cooks  them  before  they  have  time  to  root 
deeper. 

For  best  results,  give  me  a  dry  season 
up  to  about  July  10  to  15  ;  then  some 
rain,  and  the  result  is  a  big  crop  of  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  crops  that  fill  and 
mature  the  last  of  July  and  August,  even 
in  September  and  October.  The  secret 
of  planting  potatoes  late  (last  of  June  in 
our  climate),  is  revealed  in  my  argument. 
We  generally  get  rain  freely  up  to  July 
1  to  15  ;  then  it  comes  off  dry  at  once. 
The  potatoes  get  started,  and  when  the 
drought  comes,  they  root  deeper  and 
deeper,  but  set  little  if  any,  put  out  little 
tops,  and  just  about  manage  to  live. 
Finally,  in  September  or  October,  we  get 
rain,  and  the  potato  is  ready  to  drink  it 
in,  and  the  crop  is  a  happy  surprise  to 
the  farmer,  who  himself  seldom  knows 
just  why  it  is  so.  In  our  country,  we 
can’t  irrigate,  so  we  have  to  wait  for  Na¬ 
ture,  and  catch  her  as  nearly  as  we  can, 
If  we  could  irrigate,  the  time  to  do  it  is 
when  potatoes  are  in  bloom  and  setting 
when  corn  is  setting  and  filling,  etc. 


The  old  Maiden’s  Blush  apple  is  valued 
for  the  delicate  coloring  of  its  skin.  In 
quality  it  is  not  of  the  richest,  but  the 
flesh  is  exceedingly  tender,  and  there  is 
about  it  a  mild,  delicious  flavor  that 
fully  makes  up  for  what  is  called  a 
higher  quality  in  other  apples.  It  is 
highly  valued  in  the  following  States  : 
New  York,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 


braska,  Kansas,  South  Carolina  and 
Ontario.  E.  M.  Buechly,  of  Greenville, 
0.,  sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  seedling  of 
the  Maiden’s  Blush  which  the  originator, 
Jason  Downing  of  Darke  County,  0.,is 
pleased  to  call  Downing’s  Winter  Maiden 
Blush,  the  seed  of  which  was  planted 
in  the  spring  of  1874.  The  first  fruit 
was  borne  seven  years  afterwards. 
At  the  age  of  14  years,  the  tree 
yielded  15  bushels  of  choice  fruit.  In 
size,  it  is  medium,  in  shape  nearly 
round,  but  sometimes  slightly  conical. 
The  color  of  the  skin  is  a  soft,  wax-like 
yellow,  with  a  feeble  crimson  blush. 
The  white  flesh  is  even  finer  grained 
than  its  parent,  mild,  sub-acid  and 
slightly  aromatic.  Probably  it  will 
thrive  in  those  localities  where  its  par¬ 
ent  is  well-known  and  popular.  The 
season  of  Maiden’s  Blush  is  mid-autumn. 
The  season  of  Downing’s  Winter  Blush  is 
said  to  be  from  December  to  April.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  name  is  not  well 
chosen,  and  that  “Greenville,”  suggested 
by  Mr.  Van  Deman,  would  be  preferable. 

Evidently  we  don’t  know  much  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  improvement  of 
the  hickory  nut.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
Hales  hickory  discovered  in  a  woods 
near  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  by  Henry  Hales 
of  that  place,  is  the  best  variety  known; 
best,  because  of  its  large  size  and  thin 
shell.  We  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  box 
of  hickory  nuts  from  Frank  Waring,  of 
Philipsburg,  Pa.,  the  average  size  of 
which  is  5>2  inches  one  way,  and  five 
the  other  in  circumference.  These  nuts 
which,  perhaps,  average  larger  than  the 
Hales,  have  thicker  shells.  Still  they 
are  full  of  meat  and  give  additional 
proof  of  what  we  may  hope  for  from 
studied  selection  and  seedling  cultiva¬ 
tion . 

It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  Tiie’  R. 
N.-Y.  was  not  carefully  followed  in  its 
advocacy  of  the  best  of  the  Japan  chest¬ 
nuts,  and  of  the  probability  of  improving 
them  through  seedling  cultivation. 
This  indifference  has  passed  away.  We 
have  now  Japan  chestnuts  thrice  larger 
than  our  natives  and  fully  as  good  in 
quality,  viz.  :  the  Paragon,  Ridgely  and 
Burbank,  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
their  quality.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  is  well- 
known,  was  the  first  paper  to  bring  to 
public  attention  the  merits  of  the  Para¬ 
gon.  We-have  now  the -Ridgely,  and  are 
promised  next  spring  a  tree  or  two  of 
the  Burbank,  which  is  not  yet  intro¬ 
duced . 

Our  friend,  Mr.  J.  L.  Normand,  of 
Marksville,  La.,  who  is  experimenting 
with  figs,  writes  us  that  the  variety 
called  Hirter  du  Japan  is  the  best  variety 
to  grow  in  pots  or  tubs  in  the  North,  on 
account  of  its  dwarf  habit  of  growth, 
hardiness  and  fruitfulness,  and  fine 
quality  of  the  figs.  Cuttings  have  borne 
with  him  the  first  year.  The  variety  is 
close  jointed,  and  often  the  figs  are  borne 
in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaf  stalks, 
thus  yielding  nearly  twice  the  amount 
of  fruit  on  a  given  surface  yielded  by 
other  varieties.  This  variety  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Normand  by  our  friend,  Charles 
Howard  Shinn,  the  inspector  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  stations  of  California.  He  says 
that  it  is  of  slow,  compact  growth,  that 
it  bears  an  astonishing  quantity  of  fruit, 
and  is  nearer  a  perpetual  bearer  than 
any  other  fig  known  in  California.  The 
figs  are  round,  of  medium  size,  and  of  a 
purple  color.  The  flesh  is  white  and  the 
quality  unsurpassed. 

Such  varieties  of  figs  may  well  be 
grown  by  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
frost-proof  cellars . 

Alluding  again,  as  we  promised  to  do, 
to  the  Cassabanana,  or  Benincasa  ceri- 
fera,  Mr.  Normand  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
edible  when  raw.  He  peels  the  fruit 
with  a  sharp  knife,  then  cuts  it  up  into 
small  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  and 
scalds  them  in  hot  water.  The  water  is 
drained  off,  and  as  many  pounds  of 
sugar  are  added  as  there  are  pounds  of 
fruit.  Add  a  little  water  and  cook  until 


tender.  As  to  cultivating,  the  seeds 
would  better  be  started  early  in  pots, 
and  transplanted  to  open  ground  when 
all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  richer 
the  soil,  the  better.  Plenty  of  trellis 
should  be  given  for  the  vine  to  run  on, 
though  our  own  vines  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  were  making  a  rank  growth 
without  support,  and  bearing  young 
fruit  when  the  tornado  destroyed  them. 
Mr.  Normand  raised  a  vine  close  to  a 
dead  tree  in  an  old  field.  The  vine 
reached  the  top  of  the  tree — the  height 
of  the  tree  is  not  stated — and  produced 
200  fruits  weighing  from  four  to  six 
pounds  each.  The  value  of  Cassabanana 
evidently  depends  upon  what  it  may  be 
worth  for  preserving  purposes.  As  a 
curious  novelty  in  the  vine  way,  it  may 
also  be  worthy  of  cultivation . 

Mr.  A.  S.  Worthington,  of  Benzie 
County,  Mich.,  says  that  clover  is  rarely 
injured  in  his  part  of  the  State  by  the 
cold  of  winter.  Thousands  of  bushels 
of  potatoes,  he  says,  have  been  left  in 
the  ground,  and  are  uninjured,  being 
protected  by  the  snow.  They  will  be 
dug  in  the  spring  (if  the  price  will  pay 
for  the  labor)  in  as  good  condition  as  if 
they  had  been  stored  in  the  cellar.  He 
says  that  his  Rural  Winter  oats — he  has 
half  an  acre — before  the  first  snowfall 
were  looking  better  than  winter  wheat. 

Often  as  we  pass  grocery  stores  in  up¬ 
town  New  York,  we  see  baskets  of  R. 
N.-Y.  potatoes.  Sometimes  we  ask  the 
name.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  has 
never  thus  far  been  given.  The  latest 
replies  to  our  inquiry  were  Scotch  Mag¬ 
num  by  one  grocer,  Burbank  by  another. 

Stark  Brothers,  of  Louisiana,  Mo., 
regard  Red  June  as  the  coming  Japan 
plum.  It  is  much  the  shape  and  size  of 
Abundance,  red  color  and  good  quality. 
Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  says  that  it  begins  ripening  with 
him  June  29,  and  that  it  is  much  super¬ 
ior  to  Willard — the  best,  indeed,  of  the 
early  Japan  plums.  Pres.  Berckmans 
says  that  it  is  fully  10  to  15  days  earlier 
than  Abundance . 


MU.occUanrou.o’  §Uvcvti.$imi. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Corn 

is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 

o 

7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  hut  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SOUTH  HAVEN  MIC 


rerry 

^BOXKS. 


Send  Postal  for  new  32-page  _ _ 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1896. 


T H  E  S  TAN  DAR D  .'Lil.lllll 
:  BERRY  PACK  AG  EOF  THE  § 

Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Flelons 


GEO.  J.  RECORD’S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  6,000,000  in 
use.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  FREE  sample. 

RECORD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Ill  Main  Street,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Manufacturers  of  Spouts.  Butter  Palls.  Cans.  Etc. 


The  Farmers’  Choice 

is  THE 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

ROOFING. 

For  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  absolutely 
tire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

Chicago,  111.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


.QUARTER.  OF  CENTUR  Y  OLD, 


FAY’S  MANILLA 

ROOF/NGm 


sSrongWATER  PROOF™  SSd 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 
The  FAY  31 A  >  1 LLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CA31DEN.N.J. 


Every  Wood  Sawyer  Made  Twins 


SAWS  DOWH 
TREKS. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINF 

CfiUlC  MORE  WOOD  -  0  MEN  SAW  WITH  ACJ? 

Sflna  FASTER  Than  /  CUT  SAW.  60  CORD 
«»M«V  r>rlro  -  i  WEEK  EASILY  OONE. 


.EASIER 


ss 


Every  user  of  a  Cross-cut  saw  in  the  U nited 
States  and  Canada  should  write  us  today  for 
our  1800  Catalogue  showing  on  r  New  Improv¬ 
ed  Sawing  Machine,  Mailed  Free.  It  saws 
faster,  easier  and  will  last  longer  than  ever.  Every 
machine  guaranteed.  It  beats  the  old  Cross  Cut, 
saves  the  back  and  one  man’s  wages.  First  Order 
Secures  Agency.  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
03-05  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy 
and  concise  form,  a  gi-eat  number  of  rules 
and  recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Dis¬ 
cusses  injurious  insects,  fungicides,  aud  gives 
tables  for  planting,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Third  edition,  revised. 
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5  Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  5 
s  and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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EXPRESS  PAID 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Honey  Re* 
funded.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Ento¬ 
mologists,  60,000  In  uac.  We  are  U.  S.  Headquarter* 
for  Spray  Pomps,  and  Insecticides.  Catalogue,  Spray 
Calendar,  and  fall  Treatise  on  Spraying,  FREE. 

047  Spraying  Outfit  CttZ  CZf\ 
I  m  •  Express  Paid,  for 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  J5  Catskfll,  N.Y> 


H:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  J 

SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE — SURE. 

riRnWKFR  fertilizer  CO., 

^  DU  11  IXLlI  boston  a  new  york.-* 


Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

Indorsed  by  leading  authorities  as  the  best  Pump  on 
the  market.  Perfect  agitation  of  material.  Relia¬ 
bility.  Durability  and  Economy  fully  secured.  Solid 
Brass  and  Combination  Nozzles.  Extension  rods  in 
Brass,  and  Bamboo,  Hose  and  Spraying  Specialties. 
We  pay  the  freight  until  March  1.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


WITH 

THE 


?  EMPIRE  KIN/1* 

Our  catalogue  .  . 


yon  why  it  is  the  best.  Send  2c.  for  postage  and  the  catalogue  is  free. 

,  - -  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  13  Market  St.,  LOCKPOKT,  N.  Y.  if 
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JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  8TATE  DRAIN  TILTH  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  OfHce:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick.  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &c 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  |2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  854  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1896. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 
reached  The  11.  N.-Y.  on  the  morning’  after  Christmas. 
It  was  a  big  mail  containing  more  actual  subscrip¬ 
tions  than  we  have  ever  received  on  any  correspond¬ 
ing  day — with  one  exception,  when  Christmas  came 
on  Sunday,  and  the  always  heavy  Monday’s  mail  was 
combined  with  that  of  Tuesday.  This  Christmas 
present  is  highly  appreciated.  We  desire  to  thank 
our  friends,  one  and  all,  for  this  evidence  of  their 
friendship.  During  1896  we  hope  to  make  52  substan¬ 
tial  returns  for  it !  Thank  you  ! 

0 

Unless  you  have  such  stiff,  hard  soil  that  you  are 
sure  subsoiling  is  needed,  we  would  advise  you  to 
take  your  time  and  make  sure  before  you  do  much  of 
it.  Try  part  of  a  field  alone  and  see  how  it  works. 
Be  sure  to  study  the  advice  from  the  Nebraska  Station 
(page  3),  and  see  how  easily  you  can  spoil  the  whole 
thing  by  doing  it  wrong. 

0 

One  result  of  a  possible  war  with  England  would 
be  reasonably  sure  :  This  country  would  lose  a  good 
slice  of  its  foreign  trade  in  cotton,  breadstuffs  and 
provisions.  South  America,  Australia,  India,  Russia 
and  Egypt  are  able  and  willing  to  feed  and  clothe 
Europe.  While  we  were  fighting,  these  nations  would 
be  at  work  securing  that  market.  It  was  while 
Americans  were  fighting  among  themselves  that  Eng¬ 
land  won  our  shipping  trade.  We  might  win  that 
back,  but  what  would  it  profit  the  American  farmer 
if  American  ships  carried  foreign  food  to  Europe  ? 

© 

On  page  827,  we  stated  that  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher  of 
Massachusetts,  grew  1,100  bushels  of  Carman  No.  1 
potatoes  on  three  acres  of  ground.  Next  week,  Dr. 
Fisher  will  tell  us  how  he  did  it.  This  will  present 
still  another  side  to  the  potato  discussion.  Here  we 
shall  have  an  account  of  how  high-priced  seed  was 
handled  in  order  to  give  the  largest  yield  to  the 
pound.  The  amount  of  hand  work  needed  in  this 
operation,  will  frighten  some  of  those  Wisconsin 
growers,  but  readers  may  judge  whether  it  paid  or 
not  when  they  read  about  it. 

O 

Most  persons  who  have  made  a  study  of  poultry, 
understand  that  cross-bred  birds  are  often  excellent 
for  practical  purposes.  It  is  also  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood  what  crosses  are  best  for  early  chicks,  or  good 
layers.  With  many  farmers  the  practical  use  of 
crosses  ceases  to  be  profitable,  because  it  is  carried 
beyond  a  point  where  the  system  will  sustain  first 
results.  Crosses  are  most  excellent  for  earliness  and 
other  qualities  in  the  first  cross  ;  but  when  we  breed 
from  the  crosses,  we  make  an  experiment  in  every 
case,  as  once  the  fixed  type  is  crossed,  reversion  fol¬ 
lows,  and  we  have  mongrels.  We  are  told  that  many 
of  our  best  breeds  are  the  result  of  judicious  crosses. 
Quite  true,  but  they  have  been  carefully  selected  until 
the  type  is  fixed,  and  while  the  ultimate  result  is  most 
satisfactory,  the  jirocess  was  not  a  practically  paying 
one,  except  in  the  result.  The  breeds  we  have  are 
good  enough,  and  if  we  will  use  them,  they  will  pay  ; 
and  that  is  what  the  practical  poultry  keeper  is  after. 
No  one  in  business  but  wants  to  make  success  as  as¬ 
sured  as  possible,  and  eliminate  all  things  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  character ;  therefore  we  wish  fowls  that 
will  breed  true,  and  perpetuate  the  qualities  we  re¬ 
quire.  Pure  breeds  will  do  this,  mongrels  and  crosses 
will  not.  if  we  wish  profitable  crosses,  then  we  must 
keep  pure  fowls  for  that  purpose  ;  but  after  the  first 
cross,  no  birds  or  eggs  should  come  near  our  breeding 


yards.  Regarding  the  qualities  of  breeds,  there  is 
much  in  management  and  feed.  Leghorns  can  be 
made  fat  and  to  sit,  and  broody  breeds,  like  the 
Cochin,  can  be  made  not  to  sit,  and  to  exceed  the 
breed  record  in  eggs.  There  is  a  characteristic  ten¬ 
dency  in  all  breeds,  and  handled  along  that  line,  they 
will  exceed  other  breeds  handled  the  same,  but  taken 
“  all  around,”  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the 
practical  paying  qualities  as  we  are  often  led  to  sup¬ 
pose.  Pure  breeds — outside  of  their  breed  value — pay 
the  best.  With  eggs  and  chicks  sold  at  market  rates, 
they  will  exceed  mongrels,  and  above  all,  of  chicks 
hatched,  more  will  produce  stock  up  to  a  paying 
standard. 
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The  Short-horn  breeders  have  done  a  sensible  thing 
in  preparing  to  make  a  separate  breeding  class  for 
such  cows  of  their  breed  as  show  marked  ability  as 
dairy  animals.  Many  Short-liorn  cows  are  good 
milkers  ;  in  fact,  you  will  find  traces  of  Short-horn 
blood  in  many  of  the  best  grade  dairies.  The  breed, 
as  a  whole,  has  been  developed  on  beef  lines.  The 
scale  of  points,  prizes  and  other  incentives  to  improved 
breeding,  have  all  been  in  the  direction  of  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  Naturally,  dairy  qualities  have  been  made 
secondary.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  breed  the  best 
dairy  animals  to  a  new  standard.  The  result  will 
naturally  be  a  big  cow  with  an  increased  capacity  for 
giving  milk.  This  is  a  wise  move,  but  in  what  way 
will  a  dairy  Short-horn  be  a  better  all-’round  cow 
than  a  Holstein  or  a  large  Guernsey  or  Ayrshire  ? 

© 

Congress  has  been  legislating  at  a  lively  rate  the 
past  week.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  plainly  shows  that  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  raising  extra  funds  for  Government  purposes,  or 
it  will  be  necessary  to  borrow  and  thus  increase  the 
National  debt.  The  President  sent  a  special  message 
to  Congress  urging  the  passage  of  some  bill  that 
would  bring  financial  relief.  As  a  result,  the  House 
postponed  its  usual  Christmas  vacation,  and  offered 
two  bills.  One  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
large  enough  to  provide  $40,000,000  extra  in  revenues, 
and  the  other  authorizes  the  sale  of  small  bonds  at 
three  per  cent,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  indebt¬ 
edness  payable  in  three  years.  The  object  of  these 
small  bonds  is  to  provide  a  supply  of  money  whenever 
it  is  needed,  and  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  which 
the  Government  has  paid  on  former  loans.  The  tariff 
bill  puts  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  and  lumber 
and  increases  the  duties  on  other  articles  except  sugar 
15  per  cent.  The  tariff  bill  may  pass  both  Senate 
and  House,  but  the  bond  bill  is  likely  to  fail,  since 
the  silver  men  in  the  Senate  are  in  a  position  to  kill 
it.  They  object  to  anything  short  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  this  bond  bill  is  not  enough  of  a  com¬ 
promise  to  suit  them. 

The  business  of  this  country  would  be  on  a  better 
basis  if  the  mail  service  in  country  districts  were  im¬ 
proved,  and  fractional  currency  were  again  in  circu¬ 
lation.  Free  delivery  of  the  mails  in  rural  districts 
on  the  plan  of  city  or  town  delivery,  may  be  a  long 
way  off,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  stand  still  and  not  attempt  to  give  the  farmer 
any  better  mail  service  than  he  now  has.  Go  into 
neighborhoods  where  farmers  have  put  in  private 
telephone  lines  and  made  their  own  arrangements  to 
have  mail  brought  to  their  doors,  and  you  will  read¬ 
ily  see  the  advantage  of  being  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  world.  The  farmer  has  not  received 
his  fair  share  of  benefit  from  the  mail  service,  and  he 
should  keep  talking  about  it  until  he  has  his  rights. 
As  to  the  matter  of  fractional  currency,  we  believe 
that  paper  money  in  sums  of  less  than  $1  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  many  farmers.  The  Government 
would  lose  some  of  its  present  revenues  from  sales  of 
money  orders  or  for  registering  letters,  but  we  believe 
that  farmers  would  do  an  increased  money  trade  by 
mail,  especially  if,  instead  of  the  higher  express 
charges,  we  could  have  quick  mail  service  at  fair 
rates.  Fractional  currency  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  current  needs  of  farmers. 
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We  had  no  idea  when  this  controversy  as  to  the 
cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  potatoes  was  started, 
that  so  many  interesting  and  thoughtful  ideas  would 
be  developed  from  it.  Mr.  Chapman  this  week,  evolves 
a  singular  theory  about  the  real  value  of  the  plant- 
food  taken  from  the  soil  in  crops.  It  is  a  singular 
theory — exactly  the  opposite  of  that  held  by  the 
farmers  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey,  who  use 
a  ton  of  high-priced  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  They  tell 
of  the  wild  herdsmen  in  Patagonia  who  live  where 
there  is  no  wood  for  fuel.  They  will  kill  a  steer,  cut 
the  meat  from  the  bones,  make  a  fire  of  the  latter, 
and  use  them  to  roast  their  dinner  !  That  is  cheaper 
than  it  would  be  to  carry  other  fuel  from  distant 


points,  and  the  principle  is  not  unlike  that  employed 
by  the  farmer  who  uses  no  imported  fertility,  but  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  getting  out  what  there  is  in  the  soil. 
While  Mr.  Chapman’s  plan  may  be  the  best  for  his 
farm  and  circumstances,  he  cannot  lay  it  down  as  a 
suitable  rule  for  all  to  follow.  The  value  of  such  a 
discussion  is  not  in  making  fixed  rules  for  all  to  fol¬ 
low,  but  in  leading  people  to  compare  their  methods 
with  others,  and  thus  think  out  a  possible  improvement. 
Another  side  of  this  matter  is  the  effect  of  this  cheap 
production  on  the  price  of  farm  labor  for  employer  or 
hired  man.  We  shall  take  that  up  next. 

© 

According  to  theory,  the  cross  of  a  Jersey  bull  on 
grade  Holstein  cows,  ought  to  produce  a  fine  dairy 
animal.  The  theorist  would  naturally  take  the 
smaller  animal  for  the  sire.  Practical  experiments, 
however,  appear  to  show  that  heifers  from  such  a 
cross  are  usually  inferior  animals,  poorly  marked, 
and  not  first-class  for  either  milk  or  butter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Holstein  bull  crossed  on  Jersey  grade 
cows  is  said  to  produce  a  fine  animal — larger  and 
better  colored  than  the  opposite  cross,  and  usually 
giving  a  large  mess  of  rich  milk.  This  is  hardly 
what  we  have  been  taught  by  theoretical  breeders, 
but  practice  seems  to  have  proved  that,  in  crossing 
these  breeds,  the  bull  should  be  of  the  larger  size. 
We  would  like  to  have  breeders  explain  this  puzzling 
matter. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

I’m  sorter  house-bound,  setting  here  beside  the  stove  to-day, 

With  this  ’ere  cold  !  My  wimtnin  folks  says,  “  Pa,  you're  in  the 
way  !  ” 

An’  yet,  they’re  usin’  me  first-rate.  My  wife  has  baked  a  pan 
Of  that  ’ere  Injun  pudd’n — you  may  beat  it  if  you  can. 

We  never  was  no  hands  fer  pie  or  pastry  of  no  kind; 

But  we  can  clear  more  pudd’n  up  than  any  crowd  you’ll  find. 

Two  tablespoons  of  Injun  meal — of  scalded  milk  a  cup; 

It  makes  a  sort  of  chicken  dough— just  mix  ’em  gently  up. 

Then  comes  another  quart  of  milk — three  pints  would  be  a  waste — 
An’  then  molasses,  half  a  cup,  or  more  to  suit  the  taste; 

An’  then  a  lump  of  butter  that  will  fill  a  tablespoon; 

Then  let  it  bake  three  solid  hours — don’t  take  it  out  too  soon. 

No  eggs,  no  sugar— nothin’  more  in  that  ’ere  recipe — 

’Way  back  from  Plymouth  Rock  that  dish  has  come  right  down 
to  me. 

An’  when  I  smell  it  cookin’  in  the  oven,  I  tell  you 
That  life  puts  on  its  reddest  paint  and  covers  up  the  blue. 

Let  others  stuff  on  pie  and  cake — I  won’t  have  naught  to  say — 
Give  me  an  Injun  pudd’n  like  my  wife  has  cooked  to-day. 


A  heavy  drinker! — the  house  plant. 

Better  enlist  under  General  Principle. 

What  gives  live  stock  respect  for  a  fence  ? 

What  is  a  “  breed  ”  but  selected  mongrels  ! 

Impossible  !  Wholesome  thought  without  labor  ! 

A  four-handed  man  is  one  that  keeps  his  brains  handy. 

Do  you  know  any  all  ’round  man  that  gets  good  square  wages  ? 

If  thy  bones  are  lazy,  work  out  the  laziness  and  cast  it  from 
thee. 

Don’t  trust  a  careless  hired  man  to  feed  corn  meal  to  dairy 
cows. 

Sugar  beets  and  Alfalfa— a  Colorado  “  balanced  ration,” 
page  2. 

Mighty  few  by-products  from  feeding  a  scrub.  They  are  mostly 
good-bye  products  ! 

Better  buy  an  old  bull  with  proved  daughters  than  a  young 
one  with  a  proved  mother. 

A  moulting  lieu  afflicted  with  mites!  There’s  a  “scratching 
shed”  for  you  that  is  of  no  value  to  agriculture. 

The  sheep  has  an  overcoat,  but  who  ever  saw  him  stay  out  in  a 
cold  rain  to  enjoy  it  when  he  had  access  to  a  dry  and  warm  shed? 

Why  not  let  some  of  our  experiment  stations  try  to  cure  a 
tuberculous  cow  by  giving  her  perfect  sanitary  treatment  and 
care  ? 

A  potato  slice  will  act  like  spice  to  the  sheep’s  dry  hay  and 
grain  ;  it  is  succulence,  tastes  good,  and  hence  you  will  find  it  so 
much  gain. 

Does  any  one  know  how  to  make  a  hen  sit  when  she  doesn’t 
want  to?  In  other  words,  can  we  coax  a  hen  to  incubation  against 
her  will  ?  Yes  ! 

The  best  looking  Crimson  clover  we  have,  was  sown  with  tur¬ 
nips  about  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  larger  than  that  sown  alone, 
or  that  sown  in  the  corn. 

You  may  make  governments  just  as  “paternal”  as  you  please; 
still  the  classes  that  show  the  most  energy  and  skill  in  conduct¬ 
ing  their  business,  will  come  out  ahead. 

Good  for  the  man  who  says  that  his  son  shall  have  a  better 
education  than  he  enjoyed;  but  better  for  the  son  who  has  the  in¬ 
sight  to  realize  why  his  father  says  that ! 

What  is  a  germicide?  When  a  germ  goes  into  boiling  water, 
carbolic  acid,  or  certain  other  substances,  that  germ  commits 
suicide.  When  the  substance  is  put  on  to  the  germ  against  its 
will,  it  becomes  a  germicide. 

Some  years  ago,  prophets  told  us  that  ground  bone  would  soon 
be  out  of  reach  as  a  fertilizer — for  lack  of  enough  to  supply  the 
demand  for  it.  It  is  now  cheaper  than  ever,  while  twice  as  much 
is  used.  How  is  that  ?  More  of  it  is  saved! — less  wasted. 

Planting  apples  and  peaches  in  the  same  orchard  is  like  letting 
a  big  dog  and  a  cat  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  If  there  is  not  food 
enough  for  two— the  dog  will  get  it.  It  answers  fairly  well  when 
there  is  no  need  for  either  to  go  hungry  ;  but  that  orchard  must 
be  fed. 

Immense  quantities  of  powdered  sulphur  are  used  in  California 
for  insects  that  infest  orchards.  In  >some  orchards  of  large 
trees,  they  drive  through  with  a  broadcast  seed  sower,  raising  a 
dust  of  sulphur  that  covers  three  to  five  rows  of  30-foot-high 
trees  at  once. 
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HORSESHOE  FARM  NOTES. 


CHAPMAN  “  TALKS  BACK”  ABOUT  POTATOES. 


Comments,  Criticisms  and  Catechisms. 


On  page  743  (November  9),  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  1 
gave  the  following  figures  as  the  cost  of  growing  an 
acre  of  potatoes  on  my  farm  : 


Plowing:  in  the  fall . 

Harrowing  three  times,  spring 

Cultivating  twice . 

Seed . 

Cutting  seed . 

Marking . 

Dropping _ ^ . 

Dropping  phosphate . 

Covering . 

200  pounds  phosphate . 

Digging . 


$1.50 

.06 

.40 

4.00 

,&5 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

3.00 

7.00 


Cost  per  acre . . . $17.81 

Average  yield  of  10  acres,  200  bushels. 

Cost  per  bushel,  nine  cents. 

My  object  was  not,  as  some  assumed,  to  see  how 
cheap  I  could  “make  it  out,”  but  to  show  that  a 
change  must  be  made  by  those  who  grow  this  crop  by 
the  ordinary  methods,  if  they  wish  to  get  pay  for 
their  labor.  Had  I  wished  to  make  a  “big  story,”  I 
would  have  given  the  example  of  four  acres  of 
Orphans  which  yielded  1,647  bushels  at  a  cost  of  six 
cents  per  bushel ;  or  of  one  acre  of  Rose  of  Erin 
which  gave  408  bushels  at  a  cost  of  $20  ;  but  I  was 
trying  to  be  fair,  and  gave  the  average  for  my  own  10 
acres.  My  critics  seem  to  misunderstand  the  terms, 
cost  and  profit.  I  gave  the  cost,  not  the  profit.  A 
manufacturer  gets  the  cost  of  the  material  for  a 
wagon,  adds  to  this  the  cost  of  labor,  and  finds  that 
the  finished  wagon  costs,  say,  $20.  He  adds  the 
interest  on  his  investment,  the  cost  of  selling  the 
wagon,  what  he  considers  a  fair  return  for  his  time? 
skill  and  vital  energy  ;  divides  this  sum  by  the  number 
of  wagons  made,  and  finds  it  to  be  $5  each.  All  he 
can  get  for  the  wagon  over  $25  is  clear  profit.  If  he 
cannot  sell  it  for  $25  because  some  other  fellow  is 
smart  enough  to  make  the  cost  $15,  he  has  to  take  less 
for  his  -skill — [Or  form  a  combination  with  the 
other  fellow. — R.  N.-Y.]  The  farmer  cannot  fix  the 
selling  price  of  his  products,  so  I  purposely  left  out 
skill,  and  vital  energy.  Who  can  fix  a  price  on  them  ? 
They  are  worth,  to  me,  what  they  bring  me — what  I 
get  from  them — and  that  is  my  profit.  “  But,”  says 
one,  “you  did  not  figure  interest  on  investment; 
such  land  is  worth  a  good  deal.”  Another  says,  “You 
made  no  allowance  for  fertility  carried  away.” 


What  Do  We  Buy  a  Farm  For? — What  makes  it 
valuable  ?  The  plant  food  the  soil  contains.  If  there 
is  none  in  it,  no  one  would  give  a  dime  for  it.  In  some  35 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  average  composi¬ 
tion  of  soils,  it  is  claimed  that  the  plant  food  found  in 
the  first  eight  inches,  consisting  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  is  worth,  at  the  prices  usually  paid 
for  those  articles,  $1,687  per  acre.  I  paid  $30  per  acre 
for  my  land.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  200  pounds  or 
less  taken  by  my  crop  ?  But  it  is  further  added  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  plant  food  is  insoluble  and 
worthless  as  plant  food  until  changed  by  some  process. 
In  other  words,  our  investment  in  plant  food  is  as 
worthless  as  a  silver  mine,  unless  worked.  Do  we  get 
any  interest  on  shares  in  an  unworked  silver  mine  ? 
No  !  Neither  has  any  one  a  right  to  charge  interest 
on  money  invested  in  a  farm.  Why  charge  for  culti¬ 
vation  ?  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plant.  Most, 
if  not  all  plants,  would  be  better  off  if  never  culti¬ 
vated  at  all,  especially  where  the  big,  root-cutting 
implements  and  time-honored,  ridge-piling  system  are 
still  in  vogue.  One  field  of  four  acres  did  not  have 
an  atom  of  cultivation,  after  the  plants  came  up,  and 
were  tne  rankest  I  ever  saw.  I  did  cultivate  once  in 
a  row  one  way  about  August  1,  to  kill  some  summer 
grass  ;  but  the  potatoes  had  made  their  growth  before 
that.  I  cultivate  to  keep  out  other  plants  that  would 
rob  the  potatoes,  but  the  principal  reason  is  to  make 
that  worthless  plant  food  available,  and  provide 
water  to  put  it  into  circulation.  You  get  pay  for 
making  this  worthless  plant  food  valuable,  why  charge 
for  it  a  second  time  ?  If  it  is  worth  any  more  than 
it  costs,  you  get  it  in  the  dividends.  The  miner  gets 
pay  for  his  labor,  the  owner  what  is  left.  Either 
leave  out  the  value  of  fertility  taken  away,  or  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  or  else  get  two  profits. 

Another  says,  “  Board  should  be  considered.”  As 
my  help  is  mostly  boys,  and  month  hands  costing 
from  25  to  50  cents  per  day,  I  considered  that  the 
wages  given  were  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  board. 
We  are  not  running  a  boarding  house,  and  counting 
in  the  profits  on  the  boarding  to  help  make  the 
estimate  show  better. 

Are  Cheap  Potatoes  Possible  ? — Another  asks, 
“What  good  are  these  controversies?”  None,  to 
those  who  have  written  me  politely  or  otherwise,  that 
I  lied,  because  they  will  not  study  for  themselves. 
None,  to  those  who  have  thought  about  the  items 
given  and  go  on  just  the  same.  They  are  great  good 
to  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by  them,  who 
are  able  to  see  the  difference  between  their  methods 


and  mine,  and  combine  the  two;  and  to  him  who  is 
induced  to  stop  if  unprofitable.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
discussion  will  tend  to  produce  the  impression  that 
there  is -great  profit  to  ordinary  growers  of  potatoes, 
and  that  -the  crop  can  be  slighted.  To  those  unac¬ 
customed  to  quick,  effective  work,  the  items  charged 
would  seem;- to  call  for  very  little  work  ;  but  good 
crops  cannot  be  secured,  except  in  unusually  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  without  thorough  culture.  Remem¬ 
ber,  with  an  average  crop  (100  bushels),  the  cost 
would  be  doubled — or  18  cents — without  anything  for 
skill,  vital  energy,  interest  on  tools,  taxes,  losses  in 
unfavorable  years,  rot,  blight,  grubs  and  fertility  re¬ 
moved.  In  short,  do  not  go  into  any  business  expect¬ 
ing  always  to  attain  the  exceptions. 

I  could  not  haul  250  bushels  three  miles  in  one  day, 
(page  841),  and  would  not  for  $3.  If  the  roads  were 
good  enough  so  that  a  team  could  di’aw  62  bushels 
per  load  (two  tons  with  crates),  they  would  have  to 
make  four  trips.  One  man  could  not  load  and  unload 
that  many  in  the  time  left.  No  man  can  afford  to  dig 
potatoes  for  $1.25  per  acre.  We  charge  $2.50  ;  at  that 
price,  I  would  better  be  at  home.  It  may  be  well  to 
print  such  figures,  but  I  shall  be  sorry  if  any  one  get 
the  idea  that  he  can  pay  for  a  farm  with  nine-cent 
potatoes,  and  tries  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  Mr. 
Currier,  with  his  favorable  location,  has  seen  an  aver¬ 
age  of  300  bushels  per  acre  more  than  once  or  twice 
in  a  lifetime,  and  never  for  the  whole  town.  Nearly 
all  statements  have  been  somewhere  near  $20  per 
acre,  and  I  think  that  I  have  learned  that  potatoes 
must  bring  20  cents  per  bushel  to  meet  all  demands, 
taking  one  year  with  another.  c.  e.  chapman. 

R  N.-Y. — Now  let  some  of  our  western  friends 
describe  their  rigs  for  hauling  great  loads  of  grain  or 
potatoes  with  six  or  eight  horses.  The  truth  about 
this  may  sound  as  large  as  the  stories  about  harrow¬ 
ing  40  acres  a  day  ! 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  CHRISTMAS  MARKET! 

Holiday  times  make  lively  work  in  the  city  markets. 
The  great  stores  are  crowded  with  shoppers  for  many 
days  before  Christmas,  in  the  quest  for  gifts.  The 
grocers  lay  in  an  extra  stock  of  choice  goods,  and 
make  more  tempting  than  ever  their  attractive  win¬ 
dow  displays.  The  choicest  cuts  of  meat  are  now  in 
demand,  and  the  best  of  the  poultry  is  sent  forward. 
Fruits  and  nuts — all  of  the  choicest  and  most  showy — 
are  brought  out.  The  greenery  and  the  Christmas 
trees  are  on  sale  on  every  side,  and  few  so  poor  as  not 
to  make  some  extra  purchases  and,  in  some  way,  to 
celebrate  the  day  which  commemorates  the  birth  of 
Him  who  came  to  bring  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men.  Only  a  sentiment,  say  you  ?  But  if  it  be,  ’tis  a 
sentiment  that  is  founded  deep  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people,  and  which  is  growing  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
being  exemplified  more  and  more  each  year. 

The  practical  part  of  it  is  that  this  season  creates 
an  extra  demand  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  the 
orchard,  the  poultry  yard  and  the  forest,  especially 
those  products  which  are  often  looked  upon  at  other 
times  as  luxuries  and  extras.  The  season  just  past, 
brought  out  its  full  share.  The  weather  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavorable  for  the  handling  of  meats  and 
poultry,  but  favorable  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
J  ust  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  the  weather  turned 
warm,  and  was  extremely  soft  and  sticky  just  at  the 
time  the  bulk  of  poultry  shipments  was  received. 
Much  of  the  latter  was  in  extremely  bad  shape,  and 
was  necessarily  sold  for  low  prices,  if  indeed,  it  was 
not  so  far  gone  as  to  be  unsalable.  A  great  deal  of 
poor  poultry  was  received — that  insufficiently  fat¬ 
tened.  It  never  pays  to  ship  that.  There  is  also  little 
demand  for  live  fowls.  Choice  turkeys  are  always  in 
demand.  Geese  and  ducks  meet  a  larger  demand  at 
the  Christmas  holidays  than  at  other  times.  There  is 
also  a  good  demand  for  game,  but  almost  everything 
in  this  line,  except  western  partridges  and  rabbits, 
was  scarce. 

There  was  much  loss,  as  usual,  from  improper  dress¬ 
ing  and  packing.  Much  of  this  might  have  been 
avoided.  Of  course,  the  weather  can’t  be  controlled, 
but  much  of  its  unfavorable  effects  can  be  overcome. 
Some  of  the  receipts  were  evidently  insufficiently 
cooled,  and  much  too  carelessly  packed.  A  number 
of  instances  of  loss  from  other  causes  also  came  under 
our  notice.  A  box  marked  poultry  was  opened  in  one 
commission  house  which  was  neax-ly  swamped  under 
tons  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  birds.  This  was 
the  second  day  before  Christmas,  and  there  was  little 
demand  for  chickens  and  fowls  unless  of  the  best. 
When  opened,  all  that  was  visible  was  a  lot  of  half 
rotten  chickens.  No  one  wanted  them  at  any  price. 
The  box  stood  there  until  the  next  morning,  when  in 
clearing  up  what  was  left,  this  box  was  overhauled. 
When  the  top  layer  of  chickens  was  removed,  the 
bottom  of  the  box  was  found  to  contain  choice  ducks 
which  would  have  sold  the  day  before  for  15  or  .16 
cents  per  pound  ;  but  the  demand  was  gone,  and  they 


had  to  go  for  12  cents.  A  precisely  similar  case  hap¬ 
pened  with  a  barrel  partly  filled  with  nice  turkeys, 
bxxt  topped  out  with  sci’awny  chickens,  which  no¬ 
body  wanted.  As  the  commission  merchant  remarked, 
“We  know  poultry  when  we  see  it,  but  we  can't  see 
clear  down  through  a  barrel  to  see  what  is  in  the 
bottom.  Evei-y  package  should  be  mai-ked  with  just 
what  it  contains.”  In  another  case,  a  barrel  which 
apparently  contained  chickens,  was  sold  for  such,  bxxt 
proved  to  contain  txxrkeys  in  the  bottom.  As  prices  of 
the  two  wei’e  aboxit  the  same,  and  as  the  buyer  coxild 
xise  the  turkeys,  no  great  harm  was  done.  Bxxt  sup¬ 
pose  that,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  price  of  turkeys 
had  been  a  great  deal  higher  than  chickens  !  Who 
woxxld  have  lost,  and  who  would  have  been  to  blame? 
Cai’elessness  doesn't  pay,  and  these  are  only  examples 
that  could  be  duplicated  by  the  dozen  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  every  receiver  of  poultry  in  the  city.  The 
aggregate  losses  are  something  enormous.  And  who 
are  the  losers  ? 

There  is  always  a  demand  at  Chx’istmas  for  a  few 
nice  hothouse  lambs,  at  good  prices,  though  the  price 
is  less  than  formerly.  Among  the  first  to  come  in  this 
year,  was  one  from  westeim  New  Yoi’k,  fx’om  a  man 
who  has  been  quite  successfxxl  in  producing  these 
lambs,  and  who  has  shipped  a  good  many  to  this  mar¬ 
ket.  For  some  reason,  the  lamb  was  not  properly 
dressed,  had  not  been  properly  cooled,  and  came  in  in 
such  condition  that  it  was  entirely  unsalable.  At 
last  accoxxnts,  the  lamb  was  still  unsold,  the  highest 
offer  x*eceived,  being  the  express  chai’ges  paid  in 
blunging  it  here.  Fx*om  the  same  coxinty,  a  few  hours 
later,  two  more  lambs  came  to  the  same  commission 
merchant,  no  better  lambs  than  the  other,  bxxt  nicely 
dressed,  and  arriving  in  fine  shape,  and  were  sold 
almost  at  once  for  $10  each.  Cai’elessness  didn’t  pay 
here,  and  although  the  l’eceiver  felt  very  badly  to 
have  an  old  shipper  lose  in  that  way,  he  couldn’t 
help  it.  Few  of  these  lambs  sold  this  year  at  $10 
each,  the  bulk  going  at  $6  to  $8.  In  former  years 
these  lambs  sold  for  $12  to  $15  frequently,  and,  in 
some  eases,  even  more.  But  times  are  close,  and 
prices  genei-ally  lower. 

Fruits,  especially  choice  ones  for  the  table,  are 
usually  in  great  demand,  but  this  year,  the  supply 
of  most  of  them  was  so  large  that  prices  were 
low.  Apples  were  very  plentifxxl,  and  prices  were 
lowex-.  Cranberries,  which  have  been  selling  for  ex¬ 
treme  prices,  dropped  materially,  and  the  demand 
declined  considei’ably.  Grapes  were  extremely  dull  ; 
we  ax-e  getting  plenty  of  fine  Californias  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  as  well  as  Catawbas  from  New  York  and  Almerias 
fi-om  abroad.  Oranges  from  Florida  are  scai’ce  and 
high.  Many  are  coming  fi-om  California,  and  are  well 
liked  here. 

The  streets  have  been  filled  with  hucksters.  Sales 
of  all  kinds  of  Christmas  decorations  ai’e  made  to 
all  classes  of  peoples.  Never  before  have  the  markets 
been  so  filled  with  evergreen  trees  and  all  kinds  of 
greenery  used  in  decorating.  These  come  by  the  car¬ 
load  and  ship-load  from  far-off  Maine  and  other  dis¬ 
tant  points.  Many  of  our  streets  have  been  txirned 
into  perfect  bazars  where  all  kinds  of  toys  and  fancy 
articles  are  sold.  Wagons  on  which  were  great 
mounds  of  candy — hundreds  of  pounds — were  here 
and  there — “  10  cents  a  pound,  three  pounds  for 
25  cents.”  Any  one  could  get  up  a  glorious  headache, 
or  a  royal  fit  of  indigestion  for  very  little  money,  as 
well  as  stock  up  with  the  substantials  of  life  for  a 
good-sized  family  without  going  bankrupt.  Christmas 
was  almost  a  spring  day,  and  although  it  comes  but 
once  a  year,  it  certainly  brought  good  cheer  to  many 
homes,  and  left  memories  that  will  linger  for  many 
days. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  still  sends  a 
sample  bottle  of  his  elixir  for  three  two-cent  stamps  to  cover 
postage.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  liniments  made,  and  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  in  the  house  and  stable. 

You  don’t  need  to  pay  a  great  big  price  to  get  a  good  harness. 
Send  to  King  &  Co.,  10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for  catalogue 
of  harnesses.  They  prepare  the  leather  and  make  the  harness, 
and  sell  it  direct  to  the  farmer — no  middleman  profit  in  that  deal. 

Tub  Great  American  Tea  Company,  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 
are  sending  quarter-pound  samples  of  their  best  teas  for  15  cents. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  send  the  15  cents.  We  believe  that  there  is  no 
other  place  in  this  country  where  good  teas  can  be  bought  so 
cheap.  We  never  think  of  getting  tea  anywhere  else. 

For  what  vocation  in  life  am  I  best  suited?  That  question  must 
come  up  to  every  boy  and  girl  when  approaching  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Fowler  &  Wells  Company,  27  East  21st  Street,  New 
York  City,  can  give  some  valuable  advice  on  this  matter  from  an 
examination  of  your  bumps.  They  will  tell  you  all  about  it  if 
you  write  them. 

Many  farms  have  water  facilities  that  their  owners  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate,  much  less  use.  It  is  probably  because  they  do  not  know 
the  possibilities  of  the  hydraulic  ram.  These  automatic  engines 
have  now  been  so  perfected  that  it  would  surprise  many  to  know 
just  where  they  can  be  used.  If  you  have  a  running  stream  at 
any  place  on  the  farm,  send  to  the  Rife  Engine  Company,  126 
Liberty  Street,  New  York,  and  ask  for  a  catalogue.  This  company 
have  recently  moved  from  Virginia. 


"  ’SPECIALLY  ME.” 

Beth  our  pet,  her  prayer  was  saying 
Close  beside  her  mother’s  knee. 

And  this  was  the  way  she  ended  : 

“  God  bless  us  all — ’specially  me.” 

And  her  words  set  me  to  thinking, 

Was  she  selfish  more  than  I  ? 

Had  not  my  own  heart,  half  thoughtless, 
Made  the  same  un-Christlike  cry  ? 

And  my  prayer  that  night  was  humbler, 

For  I  plainer  seem  to  see 

God’s  great  mercy,  and  the  weakness 

Of  us  all — ’specially  me. 

— Mary  M.  Currier  in  “  Among  the  Granite  Hills.” 


Why  do  we  consider  the  New  Year  the 
most  appropriate  time  to  make  good 
resolutions  and  good  beginnings  ?  A 
year  is  such  a  long  time  to  wait  to  undo 
a  failure  or  bad  habit.  If  we  desire  to 
make  a  good  start  in  the  right  way,  to¬ 
day  is  the  right  time,  whether  it  be 
January  1  or  July  4.  And,  if  to-morrow 
we  fail,  we  shall  not  wait  until  the  New 
Year  to  regret  and  begin  amends,  but 
improve  the  present.  “Now  is  the 
accepted  time.” 

* 

Let  us  crowd  as  many  good  things  into 
life  as  we  can  !  Yes,  crowd  them  !  Do 
not  let  good  cheer  visit  the  home  but 
once  a  year,  simply  because  Christmas 
comes  no  oftener.  If  you  regret,  now 
that  you  did  not  make  more  of  Christmas 
for  the  children’s  sake,  it  is  not  enough 
to  resolve  that  next  Christmas  you  will 
atone  for  it.  Begin  by  celebrating  the 
first  birthday  that  comes  in  the  family, 
and  keep  it  up.  Birthdays  can’t  be 
coaxed  to  come  oftener  than  once  a  year, 
but  that  need  not  keep  the  family  from 
reminding  each  other  oftener  that  life 
is  better  because  they  are  privileged  to 
spend  it  together.  We  need  more  of  the 
holiday  spirit,  the  spirit  of  rejoicing,  in 
life.  When  we  accomplish  this  duty, 
there  will  be  less  sorrow  at  funerals. 

* 

Another  great  injustice  to  woman  has 
been  discovered,  a  superstition  rever¬ 
enced  for  ages,  and  planted  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young  by  woman  herself.  Indeed, 
she  cannot  say  that  man  is  as  responsible 
as  herself  in  this.  Honor  was  bestowed 
on  his  sex,  and  he  took  it,  uncomplain¬ 
ingly  bearing  it  all.  But,  henceforth, 
Mr.  Santa  Claus  must  divide  the  homage 
which  future  generations  have  to  oiler, 
with  Mrs.  Santa  Claus.  She  has  been 
discovered,  at  this  late  date,  when  so 
many  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  old 
gentleman’s  existence,  and  she  is  rapidly 
asserting  her  rights.  She  contends, 
quite  justly,  that  Christmas  has  been 
perpetuated  by  feminine  as  well  as 
masculine  efforts  and  she  thinks  it  quite 
unfair  that  Mr.  Santa  Claus  should  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  praise.  The  Chief  Cook 
desires  the  cooperation  of  all  The  R. 
N.-Y.  mothers  in  securing  to  Mrs.  Santa 
Claus  her  rights. 


A  POSSIBLE  KITCHEN. 

REASONABLE  AND  BUSINESS¬ 
LIKE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

WOULD  like  to  have  my  kitchen  with 
a  southeast  exposure,  for  good  cheer 
in  the  mornings.  Two  doors  opening 
opposite  each  other,  give  quick  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  prevent  the  odor  of  burn  or 
smoke  escaping  through  the  house  ;  one 
should  open  on  a  cosy  south  veranda, 
shaded  by  a  fragrant  climbing  rose,  and 
the  other  disclose  a  cool  north  or  west 
porch  with  a  sweet  honeysuckle  vine 
over  it.  As  my  kitchen  will  not  be  used 
for  diningroom  or  woodshed,  it  need 
not  be  very  large — 12x14  feet  will  do — 
and  it  must  have  fine,  large  windows, 
one  right  in  front  of  the  table  where 
food  is  prepared  ;  here  must  also  be  fixed 
a  good  lamp  bracket  with  reflector  and 
shade,  for  one  must  have  good  light  at 
all  hours.  One  end  of  the  room  will 


have  a  low,  spring  cot,  well  cushioned 
for  a  lounge,  a  cosy  rocker,  a  light  table 
to  catch  the  children’s  things  when  they 
come  in  from  school.  A  good  window 
here  should  look  to  the  road  to  get  sight 
of  the  stranger  who  may  enter  the  gate 
before  he  shall  reach  the  door.  Here, 
too,  must  be  another  bracket  lamp,  also 
a  bracket  at  the  side  of  the  window  to 
hold  one  blooming  plant.  This  part 
shall  have  a  carpet  or  large  rug,  the 
whole  floor  to  be  of  some  hard  wood — 
double  if  possible,  for  warmth — and  well 
painted. 

The  wall  will  be  of  good,  hard  cement 
(which  will  absorb  nothing),  close  down 
to  the  floor,  putting  the  base  board  over 
it  ;  this  will  give  a  perfectly  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  where  not  taken  up  by  doors,  win¬ 
dows  or  cupboards,  which  will  all  be 
painted  some  tint  to  harmonize  with  the 
wall. 

The  side  next  the  diningroom  will  all 
be  occupied  by  cupboards  about  18  inches 
deep,  opening  both  from  the  kitchen 
and  diningroom  ;  but  the  doors  must  not 
open  exactly  opposite,  and  must  extend 
only  to  within  three  feet  of  the  floor, 
this  space  to  be  filled  with  drawers  to 
hold  napery  on  the  diningroom  side,  and 


on  the  kitchen  side,  towels,  work  aprons, 
holders,  etc.  Over  the  table,  also  behind 
the  stove,  will  be  cupboards  and  drawers 
to  hold  all  sorts  of  cooking  utensils,  all 
to  close  up  tight  and  smooth  when  not 
in  use. 

neat  shall  be  provided  by  a  wrought- 
iron,  asbestos-lined  range  to  burn  wood 
or  coal,  with  a  reservoir  to  hold  hot 
water.  This  brings  up  the  subject  of  a 
water  supply.  Over  this  room  by  the 
chimney,  which  will  be  on  the  north 
side,  shall  be  a  large  “rustless  iron” 
tank  or  cistern,  to  hold  all  the  rainwater 
that  falls  from  the  main  roof  of  the 
house  ;  from  this  tank  extend  pipes  with 
faucets,  one  over  the  sink,  which  will 
be  of  wood,  zinc-lined.  This  is  easily 
kept  clean,  will  not  break  dishes,  is  un¬ 
injured  by  heavy  iron  kettles,  and  any 
amount  of  black  is  easily  washed  off. 
Another  pipe  has  a  faucet  over  the  stove 
reservoir,  also,  one  to  a  washbowl  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  to  rest  in  a  light  iron 
bracket  fastened  to  the  wall,  a  painted 
slop  jar  under  it,  and  over  it  a  looking- 
glass,  with  places  for  soap  and  towels. 
My  kitchen  shall  contain  no  drain  ;  all 
slops  go  into  a  barrel  on  truck  wheels 
standing  out  in  the  woodshed,  and  may 
be  rolled  out  and  emptied  by  a  man 
once  a  day,  where  it  is  most  needed, 
ai’ound  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery.  Back 
of  the  washbowl  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  in  the  woodshed,  another  pipe 
over  a  long  sink,  will  supply  water  for 
men  to  wash,  and  for  laundry  work  in 
summer.  A  cut-off  in  this  pipe  would 
save  freezing  in  winter. 

A  small  portable  sink  made  strong 


and  as  light  as  possible,  fitted  with  stout 
castors  will  save  lifting  and  carrying 
dishes.  With  the  dish-pan  in  it,  it  may 
be  rolled  alongside  the  table  while'.the 
cups  and  silver  are  washed  ;  or  in  taking 
up  the  dinner  in  summer,  when  one 
wishes  to  get  away  from  the  stove,  set 
the  kettles  right  into  it  and  roll  up  to 
the  table,  where  stand  the  platters  and 
dishes  waiting  to  receive  the  food  which 
may  be  taken  up  without  standing  over 
the  hot  stove. 

In  the  pantry  shall  be  a  wire-covered 
set  of  shelves  to  hold  food,  and  admit 
air,  and  a  dumb-waiter  running  down 
cellar  into  another  wire-covered  cup¬ 
board.  On  this,  food  left  from  a  meal 
may,  by  turning  a  crank,  be  lowered 
to  the  cellar,  where  it  will  be  cool  and 
safe.  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 


COOKING  MEAT. 

MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 

HE  average  butcher  has  a  great 
many  hard  things  said  of  him,  and 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that,  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  there  is  “just  cause 
and  provocation,”  for  tough  steaks  and 
juiceless  and  flavorless  roasts  are  all  too 


common,  even  when  the  cook  does  her 
part  faithfully  and  well.  But  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  injustice  is  often  done  the 
butcher,  and  that  very  good  meat  is 
often  spoiled  in  the  cooking.  I  have 
studied  this  matter  quite  thoroughly, 
and  have  made  many  mistakes  and  fail¬ 
ures  ;  but  out  of  the  mistakes  and  fail¬ 
ures,  I  have  learned  some  things  in 
regard  to  the  proper  cooking  of  meat. 

It  is  all  important  that  the  meat  be  of 
good  quality  to  start  with,  and  right 
here  comes  in  the  matter  of  wise  selec¬ 
tion.  Good  meat  comes  only  from  well- 
fed,  thrifty  animals,  and  these  the  best 
butchers  insist  on  having  ;  but  some 
deal  in  a  poor  quality  of  meat,  because 
they  can  buy  inferior  animals  at  a  low 
price.  Thex-e  is  a  great  chance  for  a 
wise  selection  m  all  kinds  of  beef  ;  some 
parts  of  the  round,  for  instance,  afford 
much  tenderer  steak  than  others  near 
by.  The  middle  of  the  rump  is  vastly 
more  tender  and  juicy  than  the  first,  or 
outside  cut.  One  should  be  familiar 
with  these  facts  before  essaying  to  order 
meat,  understand  thoroughly  where  the 
best  cuts  are,  and  then  insist  upon  hav¬ 
ing  them.  When  a  butcher  learns  that 
a  customer  understands  such  things,  he 
will  rarely  try  to  work  off  inferior  cuts 
upon  him. 

Steak  should  be  placed  where  the 
temperature  will  be  as  even  as  possible, 
for  changing  temperatures  tend  to  cause 
the  juices  of  meat  to  run  out.  Freezing 
and  thawing  qlso  greatly  injure  the 
flavor  of  meat. 

The  best  way  to  cook  steak  is  to  broil 
it  over  red-hot  coals,  turning  quickly 


and  often,  and  carrying  the  process  just 
far  enough  to  change  the  dull  red  of  the 
raw  meat  to  a  rich  red  all  through.  If 
the  broiling  be  carried  so  far  that  the 
interior  of  the  steak  loses  its  rich  red 
color  and  turns  dark,  the  meat  has  been 
toughened  and  the  flavor  injured.  This 
is  one  great  fault  in  cooking  steak — 
“  cooking  the  life  out  of  it.”  Another  is, 
attempting  to  cook  it  without  having  a 
sufficiently  hot  fire,  when  the  juices 
ooze  out  and  the  meat  slowly  dries  and 
becomes  insipid.  Where  red-hot  coals 
are  not  at  hand,  the  steak  can  be  well 
cooked  by  heating  an  ungreased  spider 
as  hot  as  a  bright  blazing  fire  will  make 
it,  and  then  dropping  the  slices  upon  it, 
turning  quickly  and  often.  Do  not  salt 
and  butter  until  taken  from  the  fire. 

Roast  beef  is,  also,  too  often  injured 
by  overcooking,  being  kept  a  long  time 
in  the  oven  in  the  endeavor  to  get  it 
“cooked  through,”  a  process  that  results 
in  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  spoiling  the 
entire  outside  of  the  roast.  There  are 
two  ways  of  avoiding  this  trouble — one 
is  to  cover  the  roast  closely  in  a  pan  ;  a 
self-basting  roasting  pan  is  bast,  but 
where  this  is  not  at  hand,  let  a  second 
pan  be  turned  down  over  the  meat.  If 
two  pans  of  equal  size  are  used,  the 
steam  can  be  kept  in  and  the  outside  of 
the  roast  kept  from  drying,  the  whole 
being  cooked  through  very  evenly.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  put  the  roast  into  a  hot 
oven  for  half  an  hour,  and  use  only  the 
outside  slices  for  the  first  meal.  The 
meat  may  be  put  in  and  roasted  for  an¬ 
other  half  hour  when  desired  for  another 
meal.  This  plan  gives  a  chance  to  have 
two  hot  meals  from  one  roast  without 
drying  the  outside. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
a  piece  of  beef  for  roasting.  I  long  ago 
gave  up  rib  roasts  as  too  fat,  having  too 
much  waste,  and  as  not  affording  good 
slices  of  “  cold  roast  beef.”  I  now  order 
a  big  square  cut  from  the  round,  and 
would  on  no  account  go  back  to  the  old 
roasts  from  the  rib.  A  roast  from  the 
round  is  simply  delicious,  if  properly 
cooked,  and  has  no  bone  or  waste,  while 
affording  great  slices. 

In  regard  to  stews,  I  think  that  house¬ 
keepers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  cook  the  meat 
long  enough.  Meat,  tough  or  tender, 


pale  folk 

How  many  pale  folk  there 
are  !  People  who  have  the 
will,  but  no  power  to  bring 
out  their  vitality.  People 
who  swing  like  a  pendu¬ 
lum  between  strength  and 
weakness — so  that  one 
day’s  work  causes  six  days’ 
sickness!  People  who  have 
no  life  for  resisting  disease 
— thin  people,  nerveless 
delicate  ! 

The  food  for  all  such 
is  Scott’s  Emulsion.  The 

hypophosphites  of  lime 
and  soda,  with  the  oil,  will 
tone  up  the  system,  give 
the  blood  new  life,  improve 
the  appetite  and  keep  up 
digestion  ! 

50  ceata  and  $1.00 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE 

Chemists  •  -  New  York 


A  GOOD  START  BUT  A  VERY  POOR  FINISH.  Fig.  7. 
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may  be  made  into  a  delicious  stew  by 
cooking-  until  the  fibers  are  ready  to  fall 
apart,  let  it  take  three  hours  or  seven. 
Put  the  meat  on  in  boiling  water,  and 
keep  the  water  boiling  until  the  meat  is 
cooked.  _  A.  h.  D. 

EASILY  UPSET. 

THE  little  picture  at  Fig.  7  tells  its 
own  story.  As  a  part  of  the 
Christmas  entertainment,  the  boy  and 
the  baby  have  been  dressed  up  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  pair  of  old-time  lovers.  All  goes 
well  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  the 
tableau  is  expected  to  “  bring  down  the 
house  ”  with  applause — especially  from 
the  newly-mai*ried  and  the  “  engaged.” 
Just  as  the  curtain  rises,  however,  some 
microbe  of  naughtiness  gets  into  the 
young  lady’s  brain,  and  manufactures 
“  a  face  and  a  .yell,”  so  that  what  the 
audience  see  is  the  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion  shown  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 
We  are  sorry  for  the  baby,  but  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  boy.  He  is  doing  his  best  to 
preserve  his  dignity  under  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A  “mood”  is  the  microbe 
that  upsets  many  a  day  that  ought  to  be 
happy.  Children  “have  it  out,”  but 
grown  up  folks  often  brood  over  it  and 
make  themselves  sour  for  life. 


THE  COOK  THE  CORNERSTONE. 


WHAT  do  you  consider  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  home  ?  You  who  are 
the  mother,  perhaps,  you  regard  your¬ 
self,  with  your  supervision  and  care,  as 
the  essential  block  upon  which  the 
superstructure  rests ;  but  homes  exist 
after  the  mother  is  removed.  Bachelors 
keep  house  nowadays,  says  Haryot  Holt 
Cahoon. 

The  father — is  he  the  cornerstone  ? 
Homes  exist  where  men  are  not  thought 
of.  Think  of  the  bachelor  girls  that  exist 
in  comfort  and  independence. 

Is  it  love  ?  Love  dies,  and  homes  still 
hold  up  their  heads  in  the  community. 
Is  it  virtue  ?  Certainly  not  virtue,  for 
the  infamous  dwell  in  comfort  and  lux¬ 
ury.  Children  ?  Maybe  they  make  a 
home.  Not  at  all,  for  the  most  finely 
appointed  homes  are  often  childless.  A 
well-filled  larder  ?  Alas,  no  !  How  deso¬ 
late  is  a  well-filled  larder  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  how  it  mocks  and 
derides  you  !  A  well-filled  purse  ?  You 
may  have  the  wealth  of  a  gold  mine 
stored  in  your  treasure  vault,  and  yet 
the  cheerlessness  of  home  may  strike  a 
chill  to  your  heart. 

What,  then — who,  then — is  this  corner¬ 
stone  upon  which  home  as  a  structure 
rests  ?  Who  else,  forsooth,  could  it  be 
but  the  cook  ?  Whether  that  office  is 
performed  by  the  mother,  the  father,  the 
girl  bachelor,  or  that  well-known  auto¬ 
cratic  sovereign  of  the  culinary  depart¬ 
ment,  the  professional  cook,  the  fact  is 
patent — the  cook  is  the  cornerstone  of 
home. 

Neither  love  nor  virtue,  nor  any  of  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit  can  long  adorn,  or 
even  dwell — let  alone  thrive — in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  that  is  not  savory  with  the  in¬ 
cense  of  cookery.  The  altar  fires  that 
are  fanned  by  the  cook  glimmer  and  glow 
and  infuse  their  warmth  into  the  human 
heart.  There  is  no  sentiment  about  this 
fact.  It  is  as  hard  as  a  flint. 


SHALL  ALL  BE  HOUSEKEEPERS? 

SHALL  our  girls  all  be  trained  for 
housekeepers?  In  theory,  I  say, 
“Yes”;  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
choosing  their  professions  and  fitting 
themselves  for  work  like  their  brothers. 
Shall  they  be  trained  as  housekeepers 
before  they  begin  a  business  career,  on 
the  possibility  that  they  may  be  wooed 
and  won  later  on,  or  shall  they  wait  to 
learn  home-making  when  the  “  Prince” 
does  surely  appear?  While  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  sole  mission  of  woman 
is  housekeeping,  it  is  painfully  evident 
that  many  were  never  born  to  that  oecu- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


pation  ;  the  ranks  are  crowded  with 
women  to  whom  it  is  always  a  drudgery, 
who  with  no  “faculty”  for  making  its 
daily  toil  easier,  painstakingly  drag 
through  its  duties. 

Are  we  not  coming  to  a  time  when  the 
housekeeper  will  be  relieved  of  much  of 
the  drudgery  of  the  home  ?  Though 
some  of  us  look  askance  at  any  sort  of 
cooperative  housekeeping,  the  increasing 
demands  upon  our  time,  difficulty  in 
securing  help,  and  the  wonderful  prom¬ 
ise  of  our  new  servant,  electricity,  may 
force  us  to  cooperate  in  laundry  work, 
baking,  and  the  main  part  of  our 
cooked  meals.  It  is  no  more  of  a  radical 
change  than  has  already  been  made 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Then  the  girl  who  could  not  prepare  the 
wool,  spin,  weave,  make  the  clothing 
and  knit  the  stockings  for  her  family, 
was  not  fit  to  be  married.  Yet  we  are 
living  just  as  happily  to-day,  and  we 
have  forgotten  how  to  spin,  weave  or 
knit,  along  with  countless  other  things 
once  deemed  necessary.  May  it  not  be 
possible  in  the  near  future  when  Jane, 
who  has  espoused  journalism,  and  John 
with  his  law  briefs,  find  that  life  will  be 
better  and  sweeter  if  they  live  it  to¬ 
gether,  to  continue  their  work,  and  Jane 
be  able  also  to  make  the  true  home,  even 
though  the  meals  come  in  cooked,  and 
the  dishes  go  out  to  be  washed  ?  Is  not 
the  business  girl  of  to-day  making  this 
a  question  to  be  considered  ?  \V  hat  is 
your  thought  ?  ELLA  c.  goodell. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

A  Girl’s  -Best  Ciiapkron.  —  “  Good 
principles  and  pure,  noble  aspirations, 
thoroughly  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
girls,  are  their  best  chaperons,”  so  says 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome.  “  The  girl 
who  has  been  taught  from  childhood 
to  love  and  revere  the  pure,  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  noble  and  the  good,  who  has 
been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  she  is  really  a  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Kings,  that  she  is,  therefore,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  rank  more  noble  and  exalted  than 
that  of  the  child  of  any  earthly  monarch, 
and  that  she  must  in  every  thought, 
word  and  deed  strive  with  all  her  heart 
to  be  worthy  of  her  birthright,  has  a 
chaperon  in  her  own  heart  that  is  ever 
present  with  her. 

“  Mothers  should  so  rear  their  daugh¬ 
ters  that  they  can  be  fully  trusted  to 
chaperon  themselves.  If  a  girl  grows 
up  under  the  influence  of  a  true,  pure 
woman,  nine  times  out  of  ten  she  will 
unconsciously  grow  up  to  be  like  her.  It 
is  not  example  alone  that  influences 
girls,  but  there  are  a  thousand  other 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  taught  to 
love  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  the  good. 
If  we  consecrate  our  daughters  to  the 
great  King  and  guard  them  with  our 
prayers,  we  have  done  much  to  protect 
them  from  those  evil  influences  which 
chaperons  are  designed  to  ward  off.” 

Adaptable  Denim. — Red  denim  with 
an  embroidered  pattern  done  with  heavy 
black  silk  makes  a  very  handsome  sofa 
pillow,  says  Harper’s  Bazar.  Embroidery 
in  steel-blue  silk  is  also  effective  upon 
red  denim.  But  for  summer  cottages 
the  reliable  and  original  blue  of  the 
material,  that  has  only  lately  presented 
new  faces  to  us,  has  still  a  claim  upon 
our  consideration,  as  it  never  offends 
good  taste  and  has  the  valuable  quality 
of  never  seeming  out  of  place,  unless,  of 
course,  the  surroundings  are  palatial. 

As  a  cover  for  the  dining-table  when 
the  white  cloth  is  not  in  use,  denim  of 
any  shade  appropriate  to  the  situation  is 
an  admirable  choice.  Sage  green  with 
an  embroidered  border  of  thistles  in  the 
natural  color,  with  their  leaves,  is  to 
be  commended.  A  light  Pompeiian  red 
denim,  with  a  conventionalized  honey¬ 
suckle  pattern  wandering  all  over  the 
surface  in  j  ink  and  dull  green,  is  espec¬ 
ially  artistic.  The  border  for  such  a 
cloth  may  be  a  three-inch  band  of  the 
wrong  side  of  the  material  turned  up 
like  a  hem,  mitred  at  the  corners  and 


stitched  down  on  the  right  side,  with  a 
briar-stitch  vine  done  with  green  silk 
the  color  of  the  honeysuckle  leaves. 


THE  GIFT  OF  TACT. 

IF  there  is  aDy  gift  or  virtue  compar¬ 
able  with  common-sense,  it  is  tact. 
The  man  or  woman  who  is  welcome  in 
every  place,  and  whose  company  is 
always  desirable,  is  the  one  who  is  gifted 
with  tact.  This  virtue  may  be  acquired 
to  a  certain  extent  like  courtesy  ;  yet 
those  to  the  manner  born  have  a  great 
advantage.  Women  naturally  possess 
this  talent  in  larger  proportion  than 
men,  not  because,  as  some  insinuate,  they 
are  more  deceitful,  but  because,  being  of 
more  sensitive  natures,  they  are  more 
cautious  about  wounding  the  feelings  of 
other  people.  This  virtue  being  very 
near  akin  to  common  sense,  women  in 
stinctively  realize  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  “  treading  on  the  toes” 
of  every  one  they  meet,  when  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  step  one  side,  and  there  is  no 
purpose  to  serve  ;  and  the  man  or  woman 
who  recklessly  does  this,  invariably  gets 
his  own  toes  trodden  upon  pretty  often, 
and  then  whines  because  the  world  does 
not  use  him  well. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  tell  people 
unpleasant  truths,  introduce  unpleasant 
subjects,  or  remind  them  of  their  afflic¬ 
tions  or  infirmities  ;  and  the  persons  who 
do  this  are  not  always  pleasant  persons 
to  visit  with,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  whether  they  are  really 
friends  or  enemies.  Such  people  neither 
add  to  our  happiness  nor  the  good  of  the 
world,  and  gain  nothing  for  themselves. 
I  once  heard  a  lady  denounced  as  a 
policy  woman,  because  she  made  an 
effort  to  be  agreeable  to  every  one  ;  but 
at  the  time  I  wondered  why  that  would 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  adopt  universally, 
the  world  would  doubtless  be  much 
pleasanter  to  live  in.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  all  turn  flatterers  ;  but 
we  might  have  tact  enough  to  avoid 
unpleasant  subjects,  avoid  talking  of 
disagreeable  subjects  at  inopportune 
moments,  and  try  at  all  times  to  lead 
conversation  into  pleasant  channels. 
Such  an  endeavor  would  doubtless  add 
to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  and  make 
our  lives,  which  might  otherwise  be  use¬ 
less,  worth  living.  Alice  e.  pinney. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

’Tis  witlx  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

—Pope. 

. . .  .Florine  Thayer  McCray  :  “Give 
us  more  taffy  before  death,  and  less 
epitaphy  afterwards.” 

....New  York  World:  “  Anger  .gets 
more  people  into  trouble  than  meanness. 
We  do  and  say  things  while  in  a  temper 
that  we  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  re¬ 
gretting.” 

....Harper’s  Weekly:  “A  man  must 
be  interested  in  himself  if  he  is  to 
amount  to  anything,  but  it  is  possible 
for  the  individual  interest  to  dwindle 
while  the  human  interest  develops,  and 
in  the  very  greatest  men  that  process  is 
usually  found  to  have  taken  place.” 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
This  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Colds 

Coughs  and 
Bronchitis 
Cured  by  Taking 

AYERS 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World’s  Fair. 

Use  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  Color. 


I  I 

A  THOUGHT 
THAT  KILLED 
A  MAN! 

He  thought  that  he  could  trifle 
with  disease.  He  was  run  down 
in  health,  felt  tired  and  worn  out, 
complained  of  dizziness,  bilious¬ 
ness,  backaches  and  headaches. 
His  liver  and  kidneys  were  out  of 
order.  He  thought  to  get  well  by 
dosing  himself  with  cheap  pills. 
And  then  came  the  ending.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  Bright’s  disease ! 
The  money  he  ought  to  have  in¬ 
vested  in  a  safe,  reliable  remedy 
went  for  a  tombstone.  The  thought 
that  killed  this  man 

HAS  KILLED  OTHERS. 

Statistics  show  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  from  pneumonia, 
Bright’s  disease  and  similar  com¬ 
plaints  are  caused  from  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
These  great  organs  keep  the  blood 
pure  and  in  healthful  motion. 
When  they  get  out  of  order  the 
blood  becomes  poisoned,  the  circu¬ 
lation  impeded  and  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  speedily  breaks  down.  It  is 

A  DANGEROUS  IDEA 

to  imagine  that  pills  can  strike  at 
the  root  of  these  diseases.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  proved  that  such 
remedies  are  worse  than  useless. 
There  is  only  one  remedy  which 
can  always  be  depended  upon. 
This  remedy  alone  can  act  on  the 
liver  and  kidneys  when  they  are 
out  of  order,  clear  out  the  system 
and  build  up  the  health.  The  name 
of  this  remedy  is  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure.  It  is  the  only  standard 
remedy  in  the  world  for  kidney 
and  liver  complaints.  It  is  the 
only  remedy  which  physicians 
universally  prescribe.  It  is  the 
only  remedy  that  is  backed  by  the 
testimony  of  thousands  whom  it 
has  relieved  and  cured. 

There  is  nothing  else  that  can 
take  its  place. 


CLOTHES  WASHED 

by  the -  — 

Western  Washer 

j^jy-Are  always  clean  and  white. 

S00, 000  of  them  in  use  is  convincing 
.  proof  of  their  popularity.  Sold  under 
a  a  guarantee  to  please.  Agentl  Wintld 
?  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and 
-  .  -  ■>  mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO. 

j  this  paper.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind,  p 
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STEREOPTICONS*  prices.  Views  illustrsMug 
7  subject  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS*  eto. 


And 

every  i  .  „ _ _ 

profitable  business  for  a  man  with  a  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  for  Home  Amusement.  265  page  Catalogue,  firte , 

McALLISTER,  Mfg.Optici»n,49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
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WE  TAN 

frisian,  coon  and  galloway  fur  coata  and  robea.  j 
your  dealer  don’t  keep  them  get  catalogue  from  ns 
The  O bobby  Ebibian  Fdb  Co., Box  Rochester.N.'V 


RUBS.  Soft,  "ight 
moth-proof.  Get  oui 
tan  circular.  We  make 
fur  coata  and  robea. 

:ue  from  us 


llirr|/l  U  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 
ViLLIxL  I  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

S.S.VFare  Co.  Rex  S308, Boston, Mass. 


CHEAP  FARM. 

1,520  acres  for  $0,500,  good  land,  two  dwellings,  one 
with  12  rooms  and  one  4.  All  necessary  outbuildings, 
well  watered  and  situated.  Terms  easy.  Write  for 
free  catalogue.  K.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 


WANTED. 

A  young  or  middle-aged  married  man,  as  manager 
on  Dairy  Farm,  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  keeping  100  head  of 
cattle.  Only  men  thoroughly  capable  of  haudling 
hired  help,  experienced  with  soiling  and  ensilage 
feeding,  and  capable  of  managing  a  farm  profitably, 
need  apply.  Address  BURT  OLNKY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
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“PEACE.” 

One  night  just  before  Christmas,  about 
one  o’clock,  1  was  awakened  in  a  very 
forcible  manner,  and  heard  a  familiar 
voice  saying :  “  Get  up  !  There's  some¬ 
body  in  the  house  !"  There  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  stealing  done  in  our  town 
of  late,  and  my  first  thought  was  that 
there  must  be  a  burglar  in  the  house. 
After  barking  my  shin,  and  running  into 
every  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  I 
got  hold  of  my  big  stick  and  struck  a 
light  all  ready  for  an  encounter  with 
the  thief. 

From  all  the  information  at  hand,  he 
seemed  to  be  in  the  next  room,  where 
the  boy  slept;  so  in  there  I  marched, 
and  poked  my  stick  under  the  bed, 
into  the  closet  and  everywhere  else  that 
a  man  could  hide.  No  one  there.  Then 
we  held  a  council  of  war.  It  appeared 
that  the  original  alarm  came  from  the 
little  boy.  This  small,  four-year-old 
chap  is  a  waif — deserted  by  his  parents 
and  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
poorhouse.  A  poor,  little,  homeless 
foundling  that,  through  various  agen¬ 
cies,  has  found  a  place  in  our  home.  It 
seems  that  he  woke  in  great  fear,  and 
cried  out  that  some  one  was  in  his  room. 
After  he  got  over  his  fright,  he  gave  the 
following  vivid  description  of  his  visi¬ 
tors  :  “  They  was  fly  in'  all  around  ! 

Women  with  wings  on — what  yo  u  call  'em  ? 
Angels  ! ” 

The  idea  of  entertaining  a  company 
of  angels  in  my  house,  was  new  to  me. 
I  had  no  wish  to  hunt  them  out  with  a 
club,  I  can  assure  you.  That  lame  shin 
stole  my  sleep  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  lay 
there  wondering  how  that  boy  could 
have  imagined  such  a  thing.  Gradually 
it  came  to  me.  This  boy  was  to  take 
part  in  a  Christmas  entertainment.  lie 
was  to  deliver  a  little  speech  of  welcome. 
Think  of  that  homeless  waif  welcoming 
people  to  a  great  church  !  You  see  that 
little  chap  had  entered  into  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas.  The  beautiful  old 
story  of  hope  and  faith  had  sunk  deep 
into  his  little  heart.  The  music,  the 
beautiful  thoughts,  the  tender  and  soft¬ 
ening  influences  that  cluster  around  this 
happy  season,  had  appealed  to  him. 
Doubtless  there  came  to  him  in  dreams 
those  inspiring  words  that  the  angels 
sung  so  many  years  ago  : 

“  Ghrt'y  to  God  in  the  highest  !  On  earth 
peace — good  will  to  men, !" 

Think  of  me  hunting  with  my  big 
stick  for  burglars  with  such  visitors  as 
that  in  the  house  !  Why  they  had  come 
in  the  dead  of  night  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  that  homeless  little  one — and 
the  rest  of  us,  too,  for  that  matter.  Our 
family  could  stand  an  army  of  such 
burglars  !  I  tell  you,  it  was  a  great  and 
wonderful  thought,  this  idea  of  a  strong 
and  divine  presence,  with  love  and 
tenderness  and  power  beyond  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  earthly  conception,  standing 
right  close  at  hand  in  light  or  darkness 
— in  sickness  or  strength,  in  trial  or 
triumph — the  same  steadfast  hope  yes¬ 
terday,  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Of  course 
some  grumpy  fellow  may  say  that  the 
boy  ate  too  much  supper,  and  had  a  case 
of  nightmare.  I  won’t  quarrel  with 
him.  I  simply  don’t  believe  it ! 

•* 

Well,  what  about  it?  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  not  a  religious  paper,  but  the  beauty 
of  this  department  is  that  wye  feel  at 
liberty  to  discuss  almost  any  topic,  or 
say  almost  anything  so  long  as  we  state 
bluntly  and  fairly  what  we  honestly  be¬ 
lieve.  We  are  all  entering  on  a  new 
year.  There  isn’t  one  of  us  that  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  past  one.  We 
might  like  to  have  the  public  think  so  ; 
but  away  down  in  the  corner  of  the 
heart,  is  a  feeling  that,  after  all,  we 
haven’t  added  so  much  to  our  credit  by 
last  year’s  performances  as  we  should 


have  done.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to 
feel  that  some  life  has  been  made  a  little 
bit  purer,  a  little  more  thoughtful,  and 
a  little  nobler  for  its  influence.  When 
some  divine  help  and  inspiration  comes 
knocking  at  your  door,  don’t  think  that 
it  is  a  thief,  as  I  did,  and  go  hunting  it 
with  a  stick.  It  won’t  steal  anything 
but  a  lot  of  trouble  and  hateful  feelings 
that  you  can’t  get  rid  of  in  any  other  way. 
Last  week,  a  friend  in  Kansas  was  kind 
enough  to  write : 

My  neighbor  wants  a  religious  paper,  but  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  there  was  lots  of  good,  every¬ 
day  religion  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

We  believe  in  every-day  religion.  We 
don’t  believe  in  a  man’s  bottling  up  the 
duty  he  owes  to  higher  things — pushing 
in  the  cork,  and  only  taking  it  out  for  a 
light  sip  on  Sundays.  You  are  going  to 
make  the  coming  year  good  or  bad  by 
your  conduct  on  week  days.  The  Lord 
will  see  to  His  day — you  take  care  of 
your  six  days  of  labor  ! 

“  Peace  on  earth  ;  Good  will  to  men!  ” 

That’s  our  part  of  the  programme, 
friends.  The  Golden  Rule.  Let  that  be 
the  measure  for  1896.  If  you  have  any 
hatred  or  ill  feeling  in  your  heart,  this 
New  Year’s  day — wipe  it  out.  Get  rid 
of  it.  Who  knows  when  you  will  wake 
in  the  night,  as  that  little  chap  did,  with 
visitors  from  the  “  undiscovered  coun¬ 
try  ”  right  at  your  side  ?  Better  be 
ready  for  that  visit  !  Do  your  part ! 
Live  so  that  this  dream  may  come  to 
pass,  and  the  world  may  find  : 

Peace  in  the  quiet  dales, 

Made  rankly  fertile  by  the  blood  of  men; 

Peace  in  the  woodlands  and  the  lonely  glen; 

Peace  in  the  peopled  vales.  • 

Peace  in  the  crowded  town ; 

Peace  in  a  thousand  fields  of  waving  grain; 

Peace  in  the  highway  and  the  flow’ry  lane, 

Peace  o’er  the  wind-swept  down. 

Peace  on  the  whirring  marts, 

Peace  where  the  scholar  thinks,  the  hunter  roams. 
Peace, God  of  peace,  peace,  peace  in  all  our  homes, 

And  all  our  hearts! 

* 

Well,  now,  after  that,  all  we  can  say 
about  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  wish  you  a 
happy  New  Year.  The  year  just  closing 
has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  us.  We 
have  had  our  troubles  and  our  trials  like 
all  the  rest  of  you.  Death  and  suffering 
have  reached  in  and  scarred  us  with 
their  points  of  fire  ;  yet  Time’s  healing 
fingers  have  taken  out  the  sting.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  prospered,  and  now  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  its  friends  are  trooping 
back  by  thousands  with  words  of  cheer 
and  praise  and  kindly  criticism,  so  that 
business  success  for  1896  is  well  assured. 
We  have  no  complaints  to  make — only 
thanks  to  those  who  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  such  true  and  loyal  friends.  So 
this  week,  instead  of  talking  of  money 
and  trade,  we  simply  say, 

Friend ,  A  Happy  New  Year! 

Peace  be  with  you !  May  the  years 
deal  with  you  gently  and,  whether  you 
make  the  journey  of  ’96  with  us,  or  for 
some  reason  or  other  separate  from  us, 
we  wish  you  well !  We  hope  that  all 
your  worthy  ambition  and  undertak¬ 
ings  may  prosper — though  we  would 
hardly  be  human  if  we  didn’t  feel  that 
we’d  like  to  have  you  stay  with  us  so  as 
to  have  a  hand  in  prospering  that  pros¬ 
perity  of  yours. 

It  may  be  that  when  you  start  out  to 
stop  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  keep  it  out  of 
your  family  for  1896,  you  will  -  be  no 
more  useful  to  the  world  than  I  was  in 
hunting  for  that  burglar.  And,  of 
course,  we  must  give  the  names  of  those 
dollar  winners  last  week.  Here  they 
are  : 

Dec.  23— W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

24 — E.  P.  Morgan.  New  Haven  Co.,  Ct. 

26 —  W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

27—  Sam’l  J.  Eyerly,  Fulton  Co.,  Ill. 

28—  F.  H.  Frink,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

These  men  didn’t  take  a  club  and  pound 
an  opportunity  out  of  the  house.  They 
went  right  up  and  embraced  it,  and  thus 
earned  a  dollar  by  getting  the  largest 
daily  clubs.  There’s  another  band  of 
opportunities  that  will  light  on  January 
15  with  $250  jn  hard  cash  for  the  largest 


eight  clubs.  These  opportunities  are 
like  angels’  visits — they  are  not  very  fre¬ 
quent.  They  are  unlike  angels  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  be  well  clubbed 
to  bring  them  down.  Stick  to  your  clubs 
of  subscriptions  and  thus  capture  one  of 
these  opportunities.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  for  doing  it. 
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"'Columbia 

Bicycle 

Pad  Calendar 


YOU  NEED  IT. 


For  1896 


A  Desk  Calendar  is  a  necessity — most 
convenient  kind  of  storehouse  for  mem¬ 
oranda.  The  Columbia  Desk  Calendar 
is  brightest  and  handsomest  of  all — full 
of  dainty  pen  sketches  and  entertaining 
thoughts  on  outdoor  exercise  and  sport. 
Occasionally  reminds  you  of  the  superb 
quality  of  Columbia  Bicycles  and  of 
your  need  of  one.  You  won’t  object  to 
that,  of  course.  The  Calendar  will  be 
mailed  for  five  2-cent  stamps. 

Address  Calendar  Department, 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

»3.  SHOE  BE  vvorldTHE 

If  you  pay  84  to  86  for  shoes,  ex-  ^ 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and 
see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  ■ 

OVER  100  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUTTON, 
and  LACE,  made  in  all 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  We 
make  and 
sell  more 
$3  Shoes 
than  any 
other 

manufacturer  In  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  85, 

84,  83.50,  82.50,  82.25  Shoes- 
82.50,  82  and  81.75  for  boys.  ’ 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  fill 
your  order.  Send  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


INCUBATORS 

The  OLENTANGY  Incubator 
lias  proved  to  bo  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood- 
,  r-  only  85.00.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  semi  for  free  de- 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  10  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards. 


LEAN  S  STEEL  HARROW 


Mo  Castings  to  Break,  NoWearout  to  it. 

Adjustment  easiest  operated.  Save  its  cost  ii, 

ion.  Adnpted  to  general  fsrm  purposes.  HAS  NO 
EQUAL.  Write  for  proof. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 


R/l  S-irl,  St 


Von 


efiolH  Ohio 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard ;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  hut  25  cents,  postpaid. 


nflpCRPI  FAKM  ACCOUNT  BOOK  is  tiie 
nUULnO  Best.  Thousands  in  use.  Price,  pre¬ 
paid,  50c.  Geo.  A.  Rogers,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


URPEE’S  SEEDS,  Philadelphia 


A  postal  card  addressed  as  above  will  bring  you  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1H96,  if  you  intend  to 
uurchase  Seeds,  otherwise  the  price  is  ten  cents  (less  than  cost).  It  is  a  bright  BOOK  of  184  pages,  with  liun- 
Ireds  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates  paiuted  from  nature.  It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow  I 


OUR  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS 


Must  have  forgotten  our  cash  premiums  of  $75,  $50 
$40,  $30,  $^5,  $15,  $10,  $5,  which  go  to  the  largest 
eight  clubs  January  15.  Four  of  the  six  weeks  are 
gone,  and  no  one  has  made  much  effort  yet.  We 
don’t  understand  it.  Surely  there  must  he  some 
one  who  wants  a  $75  check  these  times.  This  is  the 
best  time  of  the  whole  year  for  subscription  work  ; 
yet  our  club-raisers  have  done  little.  Many  new 
subscriptions  are  coming  direct  from  farmers  who 
have  seen  our  advertisement  in  other  papers,  and 
sent  for  sample  copies.  Many  more  are  coming 
from  subscribers  who  send  just  one  new  name  with 
their  own  renewals.  But  the  agents  seem  to  have 
left  work  on  this  contest  for  the  last  week  or  two. 

There  are  just  about  two  weeks  left,  time  enough 
to  come  in  for  one  of  those  checks.  Remember  that 
the  commission,  and  dollar  for  largest  daily  club  are 
extra.  The  time  is  short  now  for  large  clubs  ;  still 
there  is  time  enough  to  do  something  by  starting  at 
it  at  once.  The  checks  will  go,  no  matter  how 
small  the  clubs.  Do  you  want  one  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Bananas  are  coming  in  in  large  quantities. 
Dried  fruits  are  dull  almost  without  exception. 
Pork  is  somewhat  lower  under  heavier  arrivals. 
A  few  cranberries  have  been  imported  from 
Europe. 

Sales  of  cheese  for  export  to  Genoa,  Italy,  are 
reported. 

Choice  refrigerator  eggs  are  preferred  to  limed, 
no  matter  how  good  the  quality  of  the  latter. 

Live  poultry  should  reach  this  market  not  later 
than  Wednesday. 

Bunch  beets  are  coming  in  now  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  sell  well. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Bermuda  vegetables 
are  now  arriving. 

Trade  in  hops  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  with 
no  immediate  prospect  of  improvement. 

The  cheese  market  is  very  quiet  at  present,  but 
is  expected  to  show  more  activity  later  on. 

About  the  only  kinds  of  beans  in  which  there  is 
any  activity,  are  Yellow  Eye  and  Turtle  Soup. 

Beeswax  is  firm  at  31  to  32  cents  per  pound  for 
pure.  The  supply  and  demand  are  both  light. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  imported 
from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  141,194  tons  of  hay. 

The  markets  are  generally  dull  for  a  few  days 
after  a  holiday.  Buyers  are  mostly  recovering 
from  the  lavish  purchases  of  previous  days. 

The  roll  butter  received  in  this  market  is  a 
mixed  lot.  It  usually  comes  from  the  country 
stores,  packed  in  barrels,  each  roll  wrapped  in 
cloth. 

Turkey  feathers,  to  be  salable,  must  be  nicely 
tied  in  bundles,  wing  and  tail  feathers  separate. 
There  is  little  sale  for  the  body  feathers  at  any 
price. 

Prime  maple  sugar  is  scarce  at  12  to  12*4  cents 
per  pound.  There  is  but  little  syrup  in  market, 
and  quotations  are  nominal  at  75  to  90  cents  per 
gallon. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  supply  and  low 
price  of  native  cabbage,  there  is  a  demand  for 
that  from  Europe  which  has  already  begun  to 
arrive. 

A  small  quantity  of  very  fine  cauliflower,  the 
first  from  this  source  this  season,  came  in  from 
New  Orleans  early  in  the  week,  and  sold  for  a 
high  price. 

It  is  reported  that  Italian  oranges  will  be 
shipped  to  this  country  in  large  quantities  this 
wiuter.  Shipments  are  beginning  earlier  than 
common,  too. 

The  first  arrivals  of  Bermuda  potatoes  sold  well 
considering  the  heavy  supplies  of  native  potatoes. 
Tiie  best  sold  for  $5  to  $7  per  barrel,  while  No.  2’s 
went  for  $2  to  S3  per  barrel. 

Best  grades  of  butter  have  dropped  about  three 
cents  per  pound.  Trade  is  dull  following  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Arrivals  have  been  liberal 
for  the  season,  but  there  is  no  large  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  best  grades. 

The  Fish,  Game  and  Forest  Commission  esti¬ 
mate  that  there  are  about  3,000  deer  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Advices  from  four-fifths  of  their  corre¬ 
spondents  in  that  region  report  that  3,551  head  of 
deer  were  killed  there  during  the  current  season. 

The  manager  of  a  restaurant  in  Philadelphia 
was  recently  fined  $100  for  violating  the  butterine 
law.  The  statutes  require  that  every  restaurant 
hotel  keeper  shall  stamp  the  words  “oleo¬ 
margarine”  or  “  impure  butter  ”  on  each  vessel 
in  which  the  oleomargarine  is  served  to  the 
guests. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  Record  Association  will  be  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Tuesday  evening,  January  14. 
The  election  of  officers,  arrangement  of  special 
prize  list  for  1896,  and  other  business  of  import¬ 
ance  to  members  of  the  association,  and  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  breeders  of  Oxford  Downs,  will  come 
before  the  meeting.  W.  A.  Shafor,  Middletown, 
secretary. 

The  New  York  Produce  Review  says  that,  in 
1880,  the  United  States  exported  cheese  to  the 
value  of  $12,170,000.  In  1894,  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ported  cheese  to  the  value  of  $7,180,000,  a  decrease 
in  exports  in  14  years  of  40  per  cent.  In  1880,  Can¬ 
ada  exported  cheese  to  the  value  of  $3,900,000.  In 
1894,  Canada  exported  cheese  to  the  value  of 
$15,500,000,  an  increase  in  14  years  of  nearly  400 
per  cent.  In  Canada,  the  manufacture  of  tiffed 
and  skimmed  cheese  is  prohibited  by  law,  backed 
up  by  strong  public  sentiment. 

The  Illinois  corn  crop  this  year  more  than  makes 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  wheat.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  says  that  on  the  reported 
area  of  6,925,000  acres,  267,425,000  bushels  were 
produced,  an  average  of  39  bushels  per  acre.  Both 
the  largest  area  and  yield  were  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  State,  126,870,000  bushels  being 
raised  on  3,042,000  acres,  or  41  bushels  per  acre; 
in  central  Illinois,  2,850,000  acres  produced  111,- 
546,000  bushels,  or  39  bushels  per  acre;  while  on 
an  area  of  1,032,000  acres,  southern  Illinois  pro¬ 
duced  but  30,101,000  bushels,  an  average  of  but 
29  bushels  per  acre.  The  large  yield  lowered  the 
price  of  corn,  which  averaged  but  21  cents  per 
bushel  on  December  1,  and  was  very  uniform 
throughout  the  State.  Had  the  entire  crop  been 
sold  at  this  price,  the  producers  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  $57,740,000. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Some  Kansas  Potato  Notes. — I  have  been  25 
years  experimenting  and  learning  just  how  to 
manage  my  soil  in  raising  potatoes.  The  average 
writer  will  invariably  say  that  the  best  land  for 
potatoes  is  a  sandy  loam.  I  never  had  any  sandy 
loam  on  my  farm.  Again,  they  all  tell  us  that 
fresh  manure,  freshly  applied,  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less —positively  a  hindrance.  My  soil  is  an 
alluvial  mold  20  inches  in  depth,  underlaid  with 
a  water-tight  clay.  This  is  far  from  the  ideal 
potato  soil,  but  by  subsoiling  with  the  uew  pro¬ 
cess  jilov,  I  discovered  that  I  gave  the  soil  the 
nature  of  sandy  loam.  The  subsoiling  made  it 
loose,  mellow  and  friable,  but  it  lacked  the  sand 
to  add  the  warmth.  I  tried  extremely  heavy 
manuring  with  fresh,  strawy  stable  manure,  and 
learned  that  the  straw  in  its  heating  and  ferment¬ 
ing,  in  its  holding  the  soil  open,  and  in  other 
ways,  gave  my  land  the  same  nature  that  the 
sand  does  to  sandy  loam.  Mauy  have  written  me 
that  they  cannot  raise  potatoes  on  their  sandy 
loam  until  the  second  year  after  aj>plying  fresh, 
strawy  manure  ;  and  wonder  how  I  can  raise  a 
crop  on  freshly  manured  land,  without  the  pota¬ 
toes  running  all  to  tops  aud  no  bottoms. 

One  must  know  his  own  soil,  and  not  rush 
blindly  to  follow  the  plan  laid  down  by  any  one 
man.  It  takes  the  subsoiling  on  my  laud,  to 
make  sure  of  enough  moisture  to  counteract  any 
evil  effects  from  the  strawy  horse  manure  ;  and 
I  would  not  advise  any  ore  to  try  heavy  manur¬ 
ing  in  this  climate,  without  subsoiling,  providing 
the  land  is  underlaid  with  hard  clay.  The  Early 
Rose  potato  will  run  all  to  tops  on  my  soil,  under 
my  system  of  forcing,  but  the  Early  Ohio,  Early 
Kansas,  Early  Morn,  Bliss’s  Triumph,  and  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  will  stand  all  the  forcing  that  can  be 
given  them— providing  they  are  planted  thick 
enough.  The  Early  Ohio  can  be  cut  to  one  eye, 
planted  one  piece  in  a  hill,  with  the  hills  only  one 
foot  apart,  and  the  rows  only  one  foot  apart, 
thus  putting  four  rows  where  usually  only 
one  is  put  ;  but  it  takes  from  30  to  45  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre,  .and  all  cultivation  must  cease 
with  the  weeder.  The  Early  Kansas  and  Carman 
No.  1  must  be  cut  to  one  eye,  one  eye  in  a  hill, 
hills  14  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  28 
inches  apart,  and  it  takes  16  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  and  all  cultivation  must  be  not  over  one 
inch  in  depth,  and  very  frequent,  also.  This 
seems  like  a  waste  of  seed,  but  as  one  acre  can 
be  made  to  produce  as  much  as  three  common 
ones,  it  is  really  a  saving. 

I  use  a  weeder  of  my  own  make,  quite  similar 
to  the  Breed’s,  and  do  all  cultivating  with  the 
Planet  Jr.  12-tooth  cultivator  and  pulverizer. 
Hereafter  I  shall  always  sow  German  millet  at 
the  time  I  lay  the  crop  by,  which  is  about  July  1 
here.  The  millet  will  prove  a  help,  instead  of 
a  hindrance,  as  it  shades  the  crop  after  the  vines 
die,  and  keeps  our  wet,  hot  Septembers  from 
spoiling  and  sprouting  the  potatoes,  as  we  cannot 
dig  here  till  October  or  November,  on  accouut  of 
lack  of  proper  storage  rooms  in  so  hot  a  climate. 
I  have  discovered  that  heavy  manuring  with 
stable  manure  does  not  cause  or  assist  scab;  on 
the  contrary,  the  natural  quick  growth  prevents 
it.  One  more  point:  Eastern  writers  always  harp 
on  throwing  away  the  seed  end  of  the  potato.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  seed  end  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  all  to  plant.  Did  you  ever  dig  potatoes 
that  had  sprouted  ?  If  so,  wasn’t  the  seed  end 
the  one  that  had  sprouted?  Have  you  ever  no¬ 
ticed  potatoes  with  one  large  sprout  in  the  bin  ? 
If  so,  wasn’t  it  the  seed-end  sprout  ?  Yes,  it  was, 
and  this  proves  that  this  eye  is  the  most  vigorous 
of  all,  aud  will  be  the  first  to  come  up  and  the  one 
that  produces  the  large  stalk  that  always  has 
the  large  tubers  and  in  the  identical  hills  that 
Eastern  writers  advise  us  to  stake  for  seed.  An¬ 
other  thing:  There  is  no  danger  of  12  hours’  soak¬ 
ing  of  seed  in  corrosive  sublimate  solution  hurt¬ 
ing  them ;  on  the  contrary,  such  seed  will  come 
up  quicker  than  seed  .not  soaked,  or  seed  soaked 
the  regulation  20  minutes.  c.  j.  n. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  47@1  50 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  3n@j  35 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  25@1  30 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  65@  — 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  22@1  25 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  70@1  75 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  45@i  50 

Lima,  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 1  90@1  95 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  iu@l  15 

Medium,  foreign,  1895 .  — @  _ 

Marrow,  foreign,  1894 .  — @  _ 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  io@’  20 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  85®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  75®  77 

Scotch,  bags .  76@  73 


B  OTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best.... 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

Western,  June,  extra . 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts 
8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras 
Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts. . 

Firkins,  extras . 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 


@23 

.25 

@24 

.21 

@22 

@20 

@- 

•  U 

@21 

@- 

@20 

16 

@17 

•  1944@20 

.18 

@19 

@ — 

@1844 

@22 

@20 

@17 

@15 

.19 

@22 

@16 

@19 

@14 

@12 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 12  @14 

Seconds  to  firsts . .  @13 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 1344@14 

June,  seconds  to  first  s . 12'  @13 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 17  @18 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 15  ®jb 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 13  @114 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . U44@1244 

fourths  to  thirds . 9  @10*4 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @11 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 17  @ _ 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good . 11  @16 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Small,  white  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 


•944@10 
.  994@10 
9  @  9*4 
8  @844 
•  7 *4@  744 
10>4@I044 
10  *4®  10)4 
944(410 
754®  9 
.  644@  7 
444®  5 
344@  4 
2  @  3 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  25  @  — 

N.  Y.  8tate.  country  marks,  fresh  gath’fi.  22  @  23 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  23  @  24 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  20  @  22 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  21  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  20  @  — 
Southern,  fresh  collections .  20  @  — 

Western,  refriger.,  short  holdings,  choice  17  @  18 
Western,  refiiger.,  September,  packed..  1644®  17 
Westesn.  refriger.,  early  packed,  prime.  16  @  1644 
Western,  refriger.,  defective,  per  case. ..3  50  @4  25 
West  n  dirties  &  inferior,  per  30-doz  case.3  50  @4  25 
Western  limed,  prime  to  fancy,  per  doz. .  17  @  — 

FEATHERS. 


Turkey,  tail,  prime,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Wing,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Tail  and  wing,  mixed,  per  lb .  It  @  — 

Tail,  wing  and  pointers,  per  lb .  7  @  _ 

Tail  and  wing  short,  per  lb .  5  @  _ 

Pointers,  per  lb... .  4  @  _ 

Duck,  body,  per  lb .  30  @  35 

Geese,  body,  per  lb .  so  @  55 


FRDITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl.. 2  50@3  00 


Hubbardston,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  75 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  76 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . l  75^2  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  60 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl .  .1  so@2  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  7fi@2  25 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl . \  50@2  50 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  7@  10 


Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  sorts,  per  bbl. 10  00®  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl .  9  00®  9  50 

Prime,  per  bbl . 8  00@8  50 

Soft,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Soft,  perorate . 2  00@3  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  75@2  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 7  00@7  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box .  3  50@5  00 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  50®6  50 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


No.  1  Quality. 

North' 

n,  West’n 

Southern 

and 

and 

Eastern. 

Southwestern 

Black  bear . 

IK) 

<& 

30 

00 

10 

00 

@25  (X) 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

..  5 

00 

@ 

15 

00 

4 

1)0 

@10  00 

Otter . 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

5 

IK) 

@  ' 

7  00 

Beaver,  large . 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

5 

00 

@  * 

;  oo 

Medium . 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

3 

UO 

@  ■ 

l  00 

Small . 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

1 

50 

@  I 

1  50 

Silver  fox . . 

(K) 

@100 

00 

@ 

<  ross  fox . 

(K) 

@ 

8 

00 

_ 

@ 

_ 

Red  tox . 

25 

@ 

1 

50 

1 

10 

@  : 

l  25 

Ofay  fox . 

45 

@ 

65 

40 

@ 

55 

Wolf . 

50 

@ 

2 

00 

1 

00 

®  : 

l  50 

Prairie . . 

60 

@ 

80 

45 

@ 

Wolverine . 

..  3 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

@ 

Lynx . 

50 

@ 

2 

IK) 

. _ 

@ 

_ 

Wild  cat . 

45 

@ 

65 

25 

@ 

45 

House  cat.  black _ 

20 

@ 

30 

15 

@ 

25 

Colored  . 

5 

@ 

10 

4 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

@ 

Pale . 

.  1 

50 

® 

2 

25 

_ 

@ 

Skunk,  black . 

00 

@ 

1 

10 

80 

@ 

90 

llalf-striped . 

60 

<" 

65 

50 

@ 

55 

Striped . 

30 

@ 

35 

25 

@ 

30 

White . 

10 

<»■■ 

20 

111 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

50 

75 

40 

@ 

50 

Opossum . 

15 

® 

20 

10 

@ 

18 

Mink . 

85 

® 

1 

40 

60 

@  i 

L  00 

Muskrat,  fall . 

6 

® 

9 

6 

@ 

8 

Winter . 

9 

® 

12 

8 

@ 

11 

GAME 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Western,  fresh . 1  75@2  25 

Southwestern,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  25@l  75 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  76©1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  35®  85 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  30@1  50 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  oo@  85 

Canvas,  per  pair . 2  50@3  00 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair  .  25®  40 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  50@2  00 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  20©  22 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  15®  18 

Frozen,  per  lb .  16®  ,8 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  12®  14 

Rabbits,  undrawn,  per  pair .  15®  _ 

Drawn,  per  pair .  12®  14 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  35®  45 


Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver... 
Buckwheat,  Japan  .. 

Corn . 

Oats . 


GRAIN. 


58  @69 
45  @48 
39  @47 
39  @40 
-  @- 
33  @35 
22  @28 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb . 

Timothy . 


MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Barnyards,  per  lb . 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  ib  . ! 
Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb. 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . . 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb . ’ 

200  lbs  and  up.  per  lb . ..." 

Tenderloins,  per  lb . 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb . 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . .  .  .’. 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel . 

Butter  nuts,  per  bushel . . 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl . 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . ’ 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs. . ..... 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs . ’’ 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl . 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack . 

Common,  per  sack . 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . .  . 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . . 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 


6  00®  7  50 
3  75@  5  00 


10  @  — 

9  @  944 

644®  844 
-  @  - 
344  @  5 

3  @  444 
8  @  12 
6  @  — 
544@  6 

5  @  544 
44 4@  5 

346@  444 

14  @  15 


m®  444 

3H@  3*f 

4*f@  5 

3  @  34f 

5’4®  544 

m®  4 
3  @  4 

50  @  75 
40  ®  50 
25  @  40 


.  5  00®6  50 
.2  00®  3  00 
.  1  12®  — 
1  00@  — 
.  75@1  00 
.  75@  90 
.  75@  85 
.  75@  80 
.  60®  70 
.4  00©4  50 
.3  25@3  £0 
.3  25@3  75 
.2  00@3  00 
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DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy .. ..  12  @  13 


Md„  choice  to  fancy  .  10  @  12 

Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.,  scalded  .  9  @  10 

Other  Western,  choice .  9  @  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  8 

Western,  inferior .  3  @  6 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb . 13  @  14 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Jersey,  per  lb .  9  @  II 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  7*4®  9 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  844 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @  744 

Ducks.  Maryland,  per  lb .  8  @  12 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  8  @  12 

Western,  per  lb .  4  @  12 

Geese.  Rhode  Island,  fancy,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Other  Eastern,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Maryland,  per  lb . 8  @  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Southern,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  844 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  844 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  85 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  50 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 100  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  25 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@5  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  25@1  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4@  8 

Cabbage,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  50@3  75 

State,  per  100 . 2  00@3  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  75(«  1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  .  50®  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@6  00 

Celery.  State  &  West’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  85 
State  &  West'n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25®  50 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10©  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  25@  50 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10®  20 

Jersey  and  L.  i.,  per  dozen  fiat  bunches. .  1  00@1  50 

California,  per  doz  .  25@1  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Hothouse. per  doz.  .  60@  60 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00(«5  00 

Green  peas.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@3  09 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

’  Kale,  per  bbl .  75@  85 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@4  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50®  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  76@1  25 

Onions,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  50@  80 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  85@1  10 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  10@1  26 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00@  — 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate . 2  00@4  00 

New  Orleans,  per  box .  @  — 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  75@1  00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100 .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  25®  76 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  f0 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Hubbard,  per  hhl .  (JO©  75 

Florida,  per  crate .  50®  75 

String  beans.  Charleston  and  Sav.,  per  bask.  — @  — 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00©6  00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  50 

Per  crate . 1  00©2  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  80 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75®  IK) 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . .  75@1  60 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,330  cans  of  milk, 
183  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  350  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  Genuine  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ’ 
are  sold  only  in  boxes.  They  are  wonderfully 
effective  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness  or  Irritation  of 
the  Throat  caused  by  cold.—  Aclv. 


PALMER  &,  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs.  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Kcade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


■  I  1  ■  ML  Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 

(*ame  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Fggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GAKNElt  &  CO.,33  Little  18th  St.,  NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank.  New  York. 


wanted,  for  Christmas  Market, 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CALYES,  ETC. 

EU  (Successor)  M.  N.Kd- 

■  ■■  ■  B  V/  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

No.  193  Duane  Street.  New  York. 
References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Unsalted  Dairy  and  Creamery  Butter, 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  CALVES,  ETC., 

On  Commission. 

I.  T.  HUNTER,  No.  174  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  ear  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden^ 
Dairy  Hennery  and  Farm.  " 

Uarket  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

811  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(XT’ Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

pf  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant.  Hazleton.  Pa- 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  I. 

Last  year  we  had  a  series  of  articles 


spent  malt  and  other  articles  that  are 
much  cheaper  and  better  for  the  fowl 
than  grain  alone.  Potatoes,  boiled  and 
mashed  with  bran,  while  hot,  and  cov¬ 
ered  up  and  allowed  to  cool  off  slowly, 
are  an  excellent  morning  feed,  especially 
for  young  and  growing  stock.  Fowls 
on  a  good  grass  run,  need  no  noon  feed. 
Sweet  potatoes  have  a  local  reputation 
in  New  Jersey  of  being  bad  for  laying 
on  “  A  Balanced  Ration,”  in  which  we  st0ck;  doubtless  if  fed  too  plentifully 
tried  to  show  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  an(j  continuousLy,  and  without  bran, 
understanding  the  scientific  principles  ^ey  wm  produce  more  fat  than  is  good 
that  guide  us  in  feeding  animals.  The  for  iayerS)  but  in  practice,  and  by  care- 
most  important  point  in  those  articles  ^  inqviiry ,  I  am  satisfied  that  sweet 
was  the  fact  that,  in  building  up  the  potatoes  are  not,  per  se,  unfavorable  to 
body  with  the  bones,  muscles  and  fat  The  small  “hog  potatoes,” 

and  the  milk,  meat,  eggs  or  work  which  sweet  and  white,  are  either  fed  to  hogs 
it  produces,  there  must  be  in  the  food,  or  are  soi<i  at  a  price  that  would  almost 
certain  proportions  of  different  sub-  warrant  their  being  used  as  fertilizer, 
stances  which  we  called  ash,  muscle-  j}y  using.  them  for  the  fowls,  they  will 
makers,  fat-formers  and  pure  fat.  We  ren(jer  m0re  value  than  even  using  them 
need  to  understand  that  the  bones  of  for  hogs.  In  using  potatoes,  several 
the  body  are  made  from  the  ash  in  the  £ays  in  succession,  the  flavor  of  the  mess 
food.  The  lean  meat  and  muscles  are  may  changed  each  day  by  using,  at 
made  from  the  muscle-makers,  the  fat  times,  a  dash  of  cotton-seed  meal,  a  few 
from  the  pure  fat,  which  in  its  turn  is  smau  apples,  middlings,  and,  in  cold 
made  from  the  fat-formers.  It  is  like  a  weather,  some  corn  meal,  squashes,  man- 
house  made  of  brick,  wood,  iron  and  g6iS)  ruta-bagas,  windfall  apples,  cull 
mortar.  The  frame  or  body  is  of  wood,  pears,  and  many  things  that  now  go  to 
— like  the  ash — the  rods  and  nails  that  tjie  trough,  can  be  boiled  up  and 

hold  it  together  are  of  iron — (muscle-  mashed,  while  hot,  with  middlings  or 
makers),  the  foundation  and  some  of  the  Qther  flavoring  stock,  and  are  eagerly 
trimmings  are  of  brick  (pure  fat)  and  eaten  by  the  chicks.  In  all  these  messes, 
these  are  made  useful  by  mortar  (fat-  a  tittle  Cayenne  pepper  will  help  diges- 
formers),  which  by  a  simple  process  sets  tion,  correct  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
into  an  artificial  stone.  keep  the  blood  warm,  and  give  good 

All  these  different  things  are  neces-  color  to  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  of  layers, 
sary  in  order  to  make  a  good  house,  and  A  good  dry  sample  of  fish  guano,  one 
economy  consists  in  using  the  proper  which  has  no  sulphuric  acid  in  it,  is  a 
proportion  of  each.  For  example,  it  good  flavoring  to  a  mess,  and  an  encour- 
would  be  folly  to  use  and  pay  for  twice  agement  to  laying.  This  should  be 
as  many  bricks  as  were  necessary,  or  to  ground  fine  so  as  to  leave  no  long,  sharp 
drive  two  nails  wherever  one  would  bones  to  trouble  the  fowls.  There  are 
answer,  because  all  this  expense  would  varieties  of  coarse  beans  that  are  heavy 
be  needless.  So  in  feeding  an  animal,  bearers,  that  it  would  pay  to  raise  for 
there  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  the  chicken  feed ;  also  of  peas.  Both  of 
muscle-makers,  pure  fat  and  fat-formers  these  are  good  food  for  layers.  The  dry 
should  be  combined  in  the  proper  pro-  peas  may  be  given  for  a  night  feed, 
portions.  Health  and  profit  both  de-  Turkeys,  geese  and  ducks  are  generally 
mand  such  a  fair  proportion,  just  as  fond  of  them;  turkeys  seem  to  have^an 
strength  and  economy  in  the  house  especial  liking  for  them,  and  hens  soon 
demand  a  fair  proportion  of  wood,  iron  come  to  appreciate  them.  The  beans 
and  brick.  Last  year,  this  matter  was  must  be  parboiled,  or  boiled,  but  not 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  feeding  enough  to  break  them  up.  Until  the 
the  cow  entirely.  In  our  present  review,  fowls  come  to  like  them,  a  few  ground 
we  shall  take  up  the  hen’s  ration.  Here  cracklings,  bones,  or  other  flavoring, 
we  have  a  very  different  matter,  for  the  may  be  boiled  with  them.  The  bean 
hen,  by  reason  of  her  life  habits  and  water  may  be  used  in  boiling  the  other 
make-up,  calls  for  special  treatment  and  messes,  or  may  be  poured  into  the  hog 
cannot  be  fed  by  the  rules  laid  down  barrel. 

for  cows  or  horses.  Therefore,  these  may  seem  a  strange  assertion,  but  I 

articles  will  be  largely  suggestive  and  Speak  from  experience,  that  hens  will 
little  more.  not  take  to  any  food  on  which  their  an- 

First  let  us  read  this  article  by  Geo.  cestors  have  not  been  fed  ;  but  they  can 
D.  Coleman  of  New  Jersey.  His  object  be  taught  to  acquire  a  taste  for  almost 
is  to  show  the  great  need  of  variety  in  anything  in  reason.  In  Chili,  my  native 
poultry  rations,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  hens  would  not  eat  corn,  but  looked  on 
possible  to  make  up  at  least  partial  sub-  it  with  disdain.  The  only  grain  they 
stitutes  for  grain  :  cared  for  was  wheat.  Wheat  is  the  cheap- 

Fowls  fed  entirely  on  grain,  and  est  grain  there,  corn  is  the  dearest,  and 
especially  where  the  feed  is  bought  in  their  ancestors  had  never  been  fed  on 
small  lots,  are  neither  as  profitable  it.  When  I  wanted  to  fatten  them,  or 
nor  as  healthy  as  those  fed  on  a  mixed  feed  them  to  be  broody,  they  went  to 
diet.  Much  is  fed  to  hogs  that  could  school  and  learned  the  lesson.  The  spent 
be  to  much  greater  profit  fed  to  poul-  malt  of  the  breweries,  when  it  can  be 
try,  and  much  that  could  be  raised,  obtained  fresh  and  cheap,  and  fed  be- 
or  even  bought  cheaper— for  its  food  fore  it  sours,  is  a  good  change, 
value — is  not  raised  or  used.  Fowls  fed  it  will  pay  to  raise  sweet  corn  ;  broad- 
on  a  continuous  ration  of  grain,  or  on  cast  on  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  make  two 
any  feed  that  is  not  varied,  do  not  thrive  or  three  cuttings,  according  to  the  cli- 
as  well  as  those  fed  on  a  less  expensive  mate,  curing  it  well,  and  stack  under 
and  less  nutritious  food,  even,  but  with  COver.  This,  cut  up  fine  and  steamed 
variety.  It  is  now  beginning  to  be  quite  overnight,  with  middlings  and  corn  meal 
generally  known  that  fowls  need  bulk  scattered  among  it,  makes  an  excellent 
as  well  as  substance,  and  that  some  of  winter  morning  feed,  or  an  ail-the-year 
the  best  foods  for  fowls,  would  have  feed  for  fowls  without  a  good  grass  run. 
been  deemed,  a  few  years  back,  as  en-  Good  clover  hay,  especially  White  clover, 
tirely  out  of  the  question.  Except  it  be  js  better  than  corn  fodder,  and  Alfalfa 
in  the  severest  weather  in  midwinter,  or  bay  better  still.  These  hay  or  fodder 
for  other  good  and  sufficient  reason,  it  feeds  may  be  varied  by  using  ground  oats, 
is  the  best  economy  not  to  feed  fowls  ground  peas,  cotton-seed  meal,  a  dash 
grain  but  once  a  day,  and  especially  if  Qf  ground  oil  cake,  ground  fish  guano, 
on  good  range,  and  always  at  night.  cracklings,  and  any  common-sense  com- 

Fowls  may  be  fed— when  properly  pound  that  may  be  suggested  by  the 
prepared— corn  fodder,  clover  and  Al-  needs  of  the  flock,  or  experience.  These 
falfa  hay,  ruta-bagas,  mangels,  white  steamed  with  the  hay,  give  it  a  different 
and  sweet  potatoes,  squashes,  pumpkins,  flavor,  and  give  variety  to  the  ration  ; 
apples,  bran,  beans,  peas,  cotton-seed  but  any  new  departure,  will  have  to  be 
meal,  fish  guano,  artichokes,  skim-milk,  “tapered  on,”  as  fowls  are^conservatives, 


and  need  to  be  led  up  to  new  ideas. 

A  great  deal  is  written  about  what  is 
the  natural  food  of  fowls  ;  but  our  poul¬ 
try  are  now  as  artificial  animals  as  their 
owners.  According  to  some  people  who 
claim  to  know  all  about  it,  it  is  unnatural 
for  man  to  be  clothed  and  cook  his  food, 
to  shave,  or,  in  fact,  to  be  civilized;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  purpose  to  be  unnatural, 
and  fowls  pay  best  when  artificial.  Fowls 
need  grain,  and  hard  seeds  ;  they  are 
built  that  way,  but  even  in  the  much 
talked  about  state  of  nature,  these  do 
not  form  the  greater  part  of  their  food. 
One  grain  -feed  a  day,  at  night,  is  all 
sufficient,  and  in  summer,  when  the 
nights  are  short,  even  every  second  day 
will  suffice,  providing  they  get  insects 
and  other  natural  food.  It  is  hard  to 
eradicate  the  idea  from  peoples’  minds 
that  fowls  must  have  a  gra  in  diet. 

Geese  never  need  be  fed  grain  except 
when  fattening,  or  when  necessary  in 
the  breeding  season.  Even  when  fatten¬ 
ing,  these  hay  and  fodder  messes  with 
the  ground  seeds  mixed  with  them,  will 
do  to  bring  them  well  on,  and  then 
finish  off  with  something  more  concen¬ 
trated. 

Ducks,  even  more  than  geese,  will 
thrive  on  cooked  messes,  and  young 
ducks  can  utilize  much  of  the  skim-milk, 
which  is  also  useful,  when  curded  and 
the  whey  drained  off,  for  laying  hens. 
In  all  cases,  cooked  messes  should  be 
mixed  as  thick  as  possible,  and  never 
sloppy,  unless  for  ducks,  and  even  for 
them  are  preferable  “  crumbly.” 

When  onion  tops  can  be  had,  they 
make  a  good  seasoning,  chopped  fine, 
and  added  the  last  thing  when  off  the 
fire,  and  mixed.  Never  try  to  boil  thick 
mixtures  ;  they  will  burn,  and  fowls  do 
not  like  burned  food  any  more  than  we 
do.  You  may  say  that  it  is  good  for  them, 
but  you  cannot  argue  with  them  that 
way.  Mix  just  as  you  take  off,  and 
cover.  If  you  wish  to  add  some  ground 
charcoal,  do  so,  but  avoid  burning  food. 
Ground  charcoal  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
where  fowls  have  access  to  it,  and  for 
medicine,  but  the  pit  is  the  place  to 
make  it.  _ 

Holstein- Jersey  Cross.  —  George  R. 
Sneath,  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  his  dairy  herd.  First  he  tried 
Jersey  bulls.  This  was  not  fully  satis¬ 
factory,  so  he  changed  to  Holstein  bulls 
on  the  Jersey  cows.  This  is  what  he 
says  of  it : 

The  crosses  between  the  pure  Holstein  and 
pure  Jersey  were  mongrel  in  color  and  appear¬ 
ance,  and  took  after  neither  parent,  except  that 
the  eye  and  deerlike  head  of  the  Jersey  could 
always  be  detected,  however  woolly  or  mixed  in 
color  they  might  be.  These  crosses  are  larger 
than  the  Jerseys  and  smaller  than  the  Holstein, 
but  increase  in  size  for  every  cross.  They  are 
stoutly  built,  have  good-sized  udders  and  teats, 
are  gentle  and  intelligent,  break  in  easily,  have 
good  constitutions,  are  good  feeders,  and  are 
without  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  Jerseys  or 
grossness  of  the  Holstein. 

The  crosses  between  the  Holsteins  and  the 
common  cow  are  mostly  black  and  white,  and  re¬ 
semble  the  pure  Holstein  so  much  as  to  require 
the  utmost  care  in  keeping  the  Holsteins  pure  of 
record.  They  are  a  great  improvement  over  the 
common  cow  in  size,  shape  and  in  milking  quali¬ 
ties,  but  not  as  much  as  in  the  Holstein  cross 
with  the  Jersey,  which  shows  at  this  time  about 
100  per  cent  over  the  returns  of  milk  from  the 
Jerseys  and  their  crosses  of  10  years  ago.  This 
gain  in  milk,  together  with  the  increased  size  and 
much  greater  vitality  of  the  animal,  gives  us  an 
assurance  and  promise  for  the  future  of  better 
things  to  come.  The  milk  of  to-day  from  our 
herd,  as  an  average,  is  about  the  same  in  quality 
as  it  was  10  years  ago,  by  the  test  tube,  and  will 
show  16  per  cent  of  cream,  and  as  our  milk  is 
sold  in  this  city,  we  cannot  say  what  the  average 
butter-fat  test  would  be  ;  but  we  know  that  it 
has  been  tested  thoroughly  in  various  ways,  at 
numerous  times,  by  the  city  milk  inspector  and 
found  above  suspicion,  as  to  its  standard. 


Take  Care 


of  your  leather  with  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free ;  use  enough  to 
find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the 
can  back  and  get  the  whole  of  your 
money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  maie  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


DECADE  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus- 
DErUllC  trated Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand- 
nmiiuM  made  Oak  heather  Harness,  sold 
RIIYINfl  direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
Dll  I  II1U  prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 

Ayr  HI  hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
Nr  V*  profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  In  person. 
U  Jt  U  11  V  Making  to  order  a  specialty. 
llHnilLWV  KING  A  CO., No.  lOChnrch  St.,  Owrgo,  N.T 


COOK  Your  FEED  anti  .SAVE 
Half' the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minnte.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairv  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Seal  tiers.  Caldrons, 
etc.  'Slf~  Rend  for  Circulars, 

I).  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia.  Ill. 


PURINTON’S 

AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

Stands  at  the  head  of  all  articles  for 
Cooking  Feed  and  Heating  Water  for 
Stock,  and  is  also  the  CHEAPEST. 
15,000  Sold.  Cooks,  Boils,  Steams 
anything.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


BEST 

COOKER 

made.  Write forfall 
information. 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 

Kendallville,  Indiana. 
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SEND  FOR 

_  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUlfLILO 

FREE.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Jlcdina,0. 


NEW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guidefor  I  896  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contain  B  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  In  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
■*2^ and  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
agp  JohnBauscher ,  Jr.,boxC6Freeport,  Ill, 

GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  i  iner  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases,  best  lice  dost  royer,price»  of  eggs  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  birds, send  10  cents  for  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


HERE  AGAIN! 

(SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY 
ALMANAC  FOR  1896. 

Its  a  beauty,  larger  and  better  than  ever, 
nearly  100  pages  8x10  on  best  book  paper. 
Fully  illustrated  with  finest  engravings 
of  special  design.  A  veritable  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Chicken  information.  Sent  post- 
*  paid  for  only  15  cents.  Address, 

,  SHOEMAKER,  Box  73,  Freeport,  III,  U.  S;  A. 
P.  S  —  Ineubators  and  Brooders.  Hot  water,  pipe  system, 
tile  best  in  the  world,  a  fine  32  page  Catalogue  free. 


The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  s 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  New  York. 


KNOCK 

THE 

SPOTS 


A  sore  spot,  green, 
black,  or  blue,  is  a 


BRUISE 


Use 


OUT. 


QT  | APflDQ  fill  and  watch  c°l01' 
Oli  JAulIDu  UIL  the  soreness  disappear. 

IT  IS  MAGICAL. 


OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  POULTRY  PICTURES 

Of  Poultry  Houses,  Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances  in  Poultry  Keeper  Illustrator  No.L  Price 
S  cents  postpaid,  or  75  cents  for  four  numbers  of  1896.  That  leading  poultry  magazine,  1HE  POULIRY 
- -  -  "  "  y  cents, or  both  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  Illustrator  one  year  to  new  subscribersonly  eighty 

■V  Keeper  FREE.  POULTRY  KEEPER  00.,  Box  F,  Purkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


25 _ _  . 

KEEPER  one  year  fifty 


1896 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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NOTES  ON  WINTERING  SHEEP. 

Sheep,  by  nature,  are  supplied  with 
warm  clothing,  which  is  a  great  protec¬ 
tion  from  cold  during  dry  weather  ;  but 
if  not  protected  from  wet  during  cold 
weather,  this  clothing  in  a  wet  and 
frozen  condition,  is  very  injurious  to 
them.  They  cannot  take  off  their  coats 
and  hang  them  before  the  fire  to  dry,  as 
their  owner  can  his,  when  it  is  wet.  If 
he  will  stay  out  in  the  cold  until  his  wet 
and  frozen  coat  dries  by  the  warmth 
given  off  from  his  body,  he  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  situation.  He  will 
also  find  that  a  greater  amount  of  food 
is  necessary  to  sustain  his  system  and 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  heat  ex¬ 
pended  in  drying  his  coat,  besides  the 
danger  of  being  thrown  into  a  fever  and 
losing  his  health — perhaps  his  life. 

Now  just  here  is  where  the  matter 
hinges  on  profit  or  loss.  If  a  flock  of 
sheep  have  comfortable  quarters  during 
stormy,  wet  weather,  are  fed  and  wat¬ 
ered  regularly,  they  will  keep  in  good 
health  and  improve  in  condition,  increas¬ 
ing  in  money  value  ;  but  if  the  re¬ 
verse  conditions  are  inflicted  on  them 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  loss  to  the 
owner.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  some 
stock  owners  to  appreciate  the  amount 
of  loss  they  sustain  by  not  paying  more 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  their  stock  ; 
they  seem  to  think  that  if  their  stock  do 
not  actually  die,  they  represent  so  much 
wealth,  without  the  further  thought 
that  this  representative  of  wealth  is  not 
increasing  in  value,  which  it  would  do 
if  properly  cared  for,  or  of  its  total  loss 
for  want  of  such  care. 

In  wintering  sheep,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  have  close,  warm 
stables,  such  as  are  used  for  horses  and 
cattle  ;  such,  indeed,  would  be  injurious 
to  them.  But  they  require  shedding  of 
some  sort,  a  good  roof  to  keep  them  dry, 
and  closed  on  three  sides  to  protect 
them  from  storms.  The  south  side  may 
be  left  open.  Lambs  under  a  month  old, 
with  their  mothers,  should  have  warmer 
quarters  than  this,  should  be  separated 
from  the  flock  and  receive  extra  care. 
Clover  hay  is  the  best  food  on  which  to 
winter  sheep.  A  change  of  food  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  they  will  improve  on  it 
faster. 

In  my  experience,  I  have  found  beans 
an  excellent  substitute  for  corn.  Sheep 
will  not  take  readily  to  the  beans  at 
first,  if  they  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  them  ;  but  a  small  mixture  of  corn 
with  them  for  a  day  or  two,  will  bring 
them  to  like  them.  Some  farmers  get 
the  beans  cracked  at  the  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  good  plan, 
though  I  never  tried  it.  Turnips  and 
carrots  I  have  fed  to  advantage.  Such  a 
quantity  of  turnips  can  be  grown  on  an 
acre  of  land,  that  they  make  a  cheap 
and  wholesome  food  for  any  kind  of 
stock.  Potatoes,  sliced  like  turnips  or 
carrots  are  good  food  for  sheep  as  a 
change.  Put  a  little  salt  on  them  at 
first,  and  they  will  be  eaten  readily. 
Animals  require  to  be  educated  to  some 
varieties  of  food,  as  well  as  men. 

The  old-fashioned  sheep  racks  ought 
to  be  discarded  ;  they  cause  seeds  and 
chaff  to  fall  into  the  fleece  on  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  depreciate  the  mar¬ 
ket  value.  All  the  winter  food  should 
be  fed  in  troughs  ;  this  keeps  it  clean 
and  prevents  waste. 

Some  farmers  throw  tons  of  straw  into 
the  barnyard  to  be  trodden  into  manure, 
when  a  profit  might  be  made  on  it  by 
feeding  it  to  stock,  which  would  convert 
it  into  a  much  better  manure. 

Within  10  or  12  years,  I  have  gener¬ 
ally  bought  from  50  to  70  ewes  of  the 
common  stock,  in  the  fall,  and  kept  a 
good  ram  to  put  with  them.  I  have  tried 
most  of  the  improved  breeds  of  stock, 
and  think  the  South  Downs  the  best  for 
my  purpose.  As  a  general  rule,  in  buy¬ 
ing  sheep,  I  select  pretty  good  wooled 
ones,  about  one- fourth  Merino,  as  I 
think  that  they  are  the  best  sucklers, 
and  make  the  fattest  lambs.  After  the 
lambs  are  taken  off,  the  ewes  get 'ready 


for  market  earlier  than  coarse  or  open- 
wooled  sheep.  I  sell  all  my  sheep  ex¬ 
cept  the  ram  every  year,  and  buy  a  new 
lot. 

Twelve  or  14  years  ago,  I  bought  some 
adjoining  land,  of  which  about  10  acres 
were  new  land,  partly  cleared.  I  fenced 
it ;  cut  the  timber  and  cleared  it  up,  by 
cutting  away  the  briars  and  rubbish. 
Part  of  it  was  thin  land.  I  plastered  it, 
and  pastured  it  with  sheep  for  about  10 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I 
think  it  was  as  fine  a  “green  grass” 
sod  as  I  have  ever  seen.  a.  f. 

Columbiana  County,  O. 


Discharge  Oil  Heaters. — You  ask  for 
information  about  oil  heaters  for  hen 
houses.  About  here,  only  a  very  few 
are  used  for  heating  rooms  in  dwelling 
houses,  and  within  two  years  I  have 
known  of  two  instances  of  accidents 
with  them.  It  is  considered  unsafe  to 
leave  them  where  there  is  anything  in 
flammable.  a.  m.  b. 

Elba,  Mich. 

Don’t  Allow  Yourself  to  trifle  with  a  Cold,  and 
so  encourage  the  development  of  some  latent  Pul¬ 
monary  and  Bronchial  disease,  which  often  ends 
fatally.  You  had  better  cure  your  Cough  or  Cold  by 
promptly  resorting  to  Dr.  1).  Jayne's  Expectorant,  an 
old-time  remedy  for  all  Coughs,  Lung  and  Throat 
affections  — Adv. 


Pfll  I  IF  D I j PQ  —  I,'rom  Registered  Driving  Stock. 
UUI-LIL  rUlO  two  months  old.  $5.  Circulars 
free.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Horse  Owners!  ,Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

_  _  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car# 

The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action  I 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horsea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N G  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  <  ‘ 

TIIE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  f). 


JA  HORSE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

■'Same  thing— When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
up  by  a  galled  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
to  work  and  cure  him  at  same  time  by  using 
Bickmore’s  Call  Cure-  Also  for  Cuts,  Scratches, 
Sore  I  eats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Hiokmobe  Gall  Cube  Co..  Box  ’Z05.  Old  Town.  Maine 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


5  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
Corn  Mills  for  Poultryraen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Huston,  Pa, 


Only 

$2.25  for  a  100-lb.  bag. 

Yes,  the  price  is  low,  but 
that  is  all  you  pay  for  enough 
of  our  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  to  feed  50  hens  for  3 
months.  It  is  much  dryer 
and  finer,  hence  cheaper  than 
scraps,  and  does  not  have  to 
be  sifted  or  cooked  for  use. 
It  is  made  from  fresh  bones 
and  meat,  thoroughly  cooked, 
easily  digested. 

It  makes  hens  lay ; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Trial  bag,  $1.00. 

Book,  “  The  Egg,”  free. 

Every  poultry-keeper  should 
have  a  copy  in  his  pocket. 

JheBowker  48  Chatham  St.  Boston 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  Is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
"You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satisfac- 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS  ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Whai  a  Loi  of  Eggs 

th«  hen*  lay  when  fed  on  GLr.o* 

Cat  Bono!  Wlthadocenhen* 

Mann’s 

GREEN  GONE 

Cutter 

will  pay  for  itself  In  ashort  time  in  the  increase  ofegga, 

$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TBIAL.  180  Highest  Awards  received. 
Catalogue  free  If  j/oh  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD,  MASS. 
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DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

«Y  USING  A  WEBSTER  & 

II  ANNUM  Green  BoneCut- 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  fine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn. 

1  Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 

_ _ _ _  that  received  an  award  at  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR. c  Special  Circulars  free.  w- 

WEBSTER  &  IIANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS, 

BROODERS, VEGETABLE  and 
CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  liue  of  poultry  supplies  at 
loicest  prices.  Green 

cut  bone  will  | 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 
in  Winter  and  produce 
L*'*'  I—d  fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Sena  4c.for  catalog  and  valu¬ 
able  information  on  poultry  raising*’"’ " 

PKKKI.K88  lNCUllATOU  A  BHOOPKR  CO.,  Absolutely 
619  ji  Ohio  st.,  qin.NTV,  ILL  Self.Eeguiatln*. 


INCUBATORS 


»  pi 

Combined  Poultry  Guide  and 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you 
wish  to  know  about 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  nnd  Poultry  Appliances  Guide  and  Cata¬ 
logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Dollar. 

Iicl i all  1  e  l nr ubator  A  Brooder  Co.^  Quincy.  Ills 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot-watei 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  not 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free. 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  With  thJIaoUEL 

Excelsior  Incubator. 

Oinple,  Perfect, 
lating.  Thousand*  In  saoosso- 
fal  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  egga  at  lesa  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher.  Lowem 
priced  tim-claaa  Hatcher 
made.  GEO.  II.  8TAIIL, 

1 1 4  to  1 22  S.  Oth  St.f  Quincy,  111. 


t  ? 

Circulars  freo. 

-  Send  6c.  for 
Illus.  Catalogue. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata¬ 
logue 
4  cents? 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Tho°ili  ^ll-fegulnting. 

most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 

GEfTT-rmW ‘  Clr™lars  free. 

UEU.  LRTEL  die  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


INCUBATORS. 

In-Door  &.  Out-Door  Brooders. 
139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

_ _  Send  for  162 page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


MncuhatorsIBrooders 

Hr.t  in  llii)  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  Will 
P  hutch  chicks  when  others  fail.  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Incubator  Co.,  Freeport,  111.  F.  S.  A. 


0  C  U  fl  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK 
OLIIU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


'MW^lWiWtLOTHILnE  13081. 

CLOTH  I  LI) E  H.  II.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year, 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2J^  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


But- 
If 


HIGn-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES  TW°  bu,ls’  cominK  one  year  old 


-  extra,  and  a  good  price  takes  them. 
D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  GO  i  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tuoknualb,  Chester  Co., Pa 


A  few  choice  cows,  bred  to  calve  Spring,  1890.  Orders 
booked  for  bull  calves.  Do  not  forget  BERKSUIRES. 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernseys. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  m“„'EL„LD™M 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  ami  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Connspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESTERS 


Wminerys 
Improved 

Are  very  Growthy,  Prolific,  Easy 
feeders.  Go  to  every  State,  Canada 
and  Mexico.  900  so  id  in  1896,  over 
1000  for  1896  Catalogue  free. 

“Whinery’s  Swine  Ad  vocate” 
A  16  page  monthly  25c  per  year. 

Willis  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio. 


O IIEST  E  R  WHI  TES-Have  you  been  d isappoin ted 
U  swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foulkk,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham;  are  growthy. 
not  coa  rse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


Gheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  44G  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn. 


GHESHIRES 


PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


S.  W.  SMIT 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshlres  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAIULTON  A  CO.,  Cochran vllle,  Pa 


We  are  making  SPECIAL 
prices  on  young  Pigs  and 
Sows  bred.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 

E.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


BEUkbhire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  <fc  Poland  China 
'Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep  Fancy  Pou  ltry.  Hunting 
-  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


TiherO:IX7foTfirFront. 

Send  for  description  of  this  ^~\\- 
JFAMOUS  BREED  OF  SWINE^V 
ti^.o  of  which  weighed  2806  lbs.  Solc^lC 
fo^breeding  purposes  last  year.  First  applij 
tv  pair  ON  TIME,  and  an  agenj; 

L.  B.  SlkyEI^ _ 

OHIO. 


can.  have 


CLE 


ver1c3K 

AgLAND,  01 


Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 

Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Hampshire  Down, 
Oxford  Down  and  South  Down  Sheep;  Poland-China. 
Berkshire,  Jersey  Red  and  Chester  White  Swine.  A11 
the  leading  varieties  of  Turkeys,  Ducks.  Geese  and 
Fowls.  Bronze  Turkeys  from  44-pound  Gobbler.  Buff 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  C.  H.  VAN  DEWEEIl  &  SON. 
Whitehouse,  N.  J 


Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm. 


COCKS.  All  the  best  breeds 

COCKERELS,  Will  sell  cheap. 

HENS.  Information  on  care, 

PULLETS.  kinds,  feeding,  etc.,  free 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


BANTAMS, 

PIGEONS. 

Fine  lot. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF  A 
REAM. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  wiU  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they 
will  forward  60  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  T 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


FREE 


i6 
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Humorous. 

1 1  W hat  is  the  price  of  your  canaries  ?  ” 
“  Five  dollars.”  “  That  is  too  dear.  But, 
if  I  take  a  box  of  seed,  how  long  before 
a  bird  will  grow  ?  ” — Credit  Lout. 

“Youk  father  is  entirely  bald  now, 
isn’t  he  ?  ”  said  a  man  to  the  son  of  a 
millionaire.  “Yes,”  replied  the  youth 
sadly.  “  I’m  the  only  heir  he  has  left.” — 
Spare  Moments. 

Auntie  :  “  Will  you  have  some  oil 
with  the  salad,  Tommy,  like  me  ?  ” 
Tommy  (who  is  having  a  happy  (?)  day 
with  auntie):  “No,  thanks,  I  don’t 
squeak.” — New  Budget. 

Roy  had  been  taught  how  to  gargle. 
A  few  weeks  after,  while  at  grandma’s 
farm,  he  saw  the  chickens  drinking. 
“  Oh,  mamma,”  he  shouted,  “come  here 
and  see  the  chickens  gargle  their 
throats!  ” — Youth's  Companion. 

The  Ear  of  Corn  :  “  When  I  get  down 
to  15c  a  bushel  I’m  worth  something  for 
fuel,  and  you  ain’t.”  The  Potato  :  “  No, 
I’m  only  good  for  food.  They  burn  you 
in  one  part  of  the  stove  in  order  to  bake 
me  in  the  other.” — Hay  Trade  Journal. 

Confidential  Friend  (to  elderly  but 
not  unattractive  spinster):  “So,  dear, 
you've  given  up  advocating  woman’s 
rights?”  Elderly  Spinster:  “Yes;  I 
now  go  in  for  women’s  lefts.”  “Women’s 
lefts  !  What’s  that  ?  ”  “  Widowers,  my 

dear.” — Modes  and  Fabrics. 

A  story  is  told  by  a  gentleman  who  is 
somewhat  experienced  in  the  training  of 
children,  of  a  little  one  who,  on  going 
home  from  church,  was  asked  what  was 
the  text,  and  he  said,  “  Blessed  are  the 
Peacemakers.”  “  But,  Charley,  do  you 
know  what  a  peacemaker  is  ?  ”  some  one 
asked.  “  No,  I  don’t,”  he  replied.  “  I 
do,”  said  one  of  the  little  girls  in  the 
family.  “  They’re  seamstresses,  and  we 
are  always  awfully  glad  when  they  come 
to  the  house,  because  we  can  have  plenty 
of  bits  to  make  dresses  for  our  dollies.” — 
New  York  Ledgei'. 

lUijScdlanmis 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADIES!!! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea*. 
If  so.  send  this  "Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
14  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 

_ _  Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 

etc.  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Send  50  cents 

for  one  of  our  detail 
drawings  how  to 
make  my  new  DIS¬ 
PLAY  FLATS,  the 
best  shipping  pack¬ 
age  for  berries  ever 
Invented.  No  divi¬ 
sion  slats;no  hinges; 
no  crushed  berries. 
Only  cost  20  cents 
to  make. 

TICE  C.  KEVITT 

Inventor, 
ATHKNIA,  N.  J. 


MY  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

Free  to  all.  Send  now. 

C.  N.  FLANSBUEGH,  Leslie,  Midi. 


TEN 

STYLES. 
CABLED 
ELASTIC, 
ALLWIRE. 

FARM  FENCING;  , 

MADE  WITRE1TH  ER 
OUR  LARGE  OR  SMALLMACHINE 
WIRE  AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 


Just  as  Good  as  Page”  Won  t  Go! 

. .  . .  ,  _ t  A  n  A  P.  for 


“Sell  you  a  ticket  oyer  the  J.  A.  G.N.T.  for 
money”  said  the  Scalper.  Not  if  I 
now  myself,”  said  the  traveller.  The  Road 
hat  uses  Page  Fence  will  also  use  best  rails 
nd  best  equipment.  Can’t  put  rue  on  the 
largain  counter  yet.” 

>AGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


MEW  ^  D  0  D  place  your  order  for  seeds  until  you  get  my  prices.  E  E 

IV  L  f  V  I|  g  My  189(5  SEED  AN  Nl'Al.S  have  been  mailed 

“  m  ^  ^  to  the  thousands  of  customers  and  Seed  Buyers 

whose  names  appear  on  my  books.  If  your  copy  does  not  reach  you  promptly,  send  for  another.  It  is  free. 

Market  Garde-  erf,  Farmers  and  all  Seed  Buyers,  get  my  prices  before 
you  buy.  Send  for  Special  Wholesale  Price  List. 

tw  Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Write  now. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Grower  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 


Reid’s  Choice  Fruits 

Buy  your  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, Vines,  Roses 
and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at  headquarters.  One- 
fhalf  saved.  All  leading  varieties — new  and  old. 
'Originators  of  choice  fruits.  Orates  and  Baskets. 
Handsome  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  free. 
REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT ,  OHIO 


Eldorado] 


BLACKBERRY) 


PLANTING  A  GARDEN 


without  the  aid  of  the  PLAN  ET  JR.  tools,  is  like  cutting  an  acre  of  grass  with 
a  sickle.  With  them  you  can  almost  do  threedays’  work  in  one.  They  do  nearly 
everything  but  think.  The  new  Hill  Dropping  Seed  Drill  is  an  example  of  I 
the  perfect  ingenuity  of  the  PLAN  ET  J  R.  tools.  Opens  the  furrow,  drops  [ 
the  seed — in  hills  or  drills,  covers,  and  marks  the  next  row.  The  PLANET  JR. 

hook  illustrates  and  explains  all  the  PLANE  TJR.  parni  and  Garden  Tools.  ‘  Twill  pay  you  to  I 

I  get  and  read  it.  Mailed free.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS, ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASP1N  WALL  MFC.  CO., 

SABIN  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


ONE=THIRD  flORE  BUTTER 


Is  the  gain  reported  by  users  of  the 


Improved  United  States  Cream  Separator. 


We  have  used  vour  No.  ■;  United  States  Separator  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  from  our  records  we  find  we  are  making  fully 
a  third  more  buiter  than  with  our  former  process. 

We  run  a  milk  delivery  route,  and  only  the  milk  left  undelivered 
is  run  through  the  Separator.  This  milk  is  more  or  less  churned, 
and  sometimes  has  particles  of  butter  the  size  of  a  pea  in  it,  and 
we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  telling  tests  possible  to  make,  to 
separate  such  milk  as  this.  But  your  machine  does  its  work  in 
grand  style  and  we  never  have  any  trouble. 

C.  W.  STUART  &  CO. 
Newark,  Wavne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1895 

Send  for  circulars  of  the  U.  S.  Separator,  the  best  machine  for 
factory  or  dairy  use. 

Prices  to  Suit  All,  $75.00  and  up. 

Made  under  Patents  owned  exclusively  by  us.  Beware  of 
imitating  and  infringing  machines. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  town  and  county  where  we  have 

none. 

We  furnish  everything  for  Creamery  and  Dairy  use. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  -  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


A  FEED  MILL  GOLD  MINE: 

The  Scientific 

The  best  on  Earth,  Grinds 
all  grains, including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
for  all  power.  Send  forcatalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


■  mu  ui  uiunuiui  until  IL* 

£  BRASS’ 


-Jowe  all  varieties 
:  Clover*  Timothy, 
5  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 

:  Flax,  and 
I  ALL  KINDS  OF 
GRASS  SEEDS. 


HOPPER  for 

OATS  _ _ 

Send  for  Catalogs  — _ _ 

3/E.  Thomp-  Sons, 

1 7  River  St.,  Ypsi.  -ntl,  Mich 


.aiiinnimnuii 


Sows  any  Quantity 
Evenly, Accurately  { 


20to40! 

icr,,  a  d ay.  [ 

In  wet, dry  j 
and  windy ; 
weather,  j 
Weight, 401b.  I 


urr-a 

m 


- 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE.- 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables;  not  affected  by  heat 
nnd  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


SAVE  YOUR  FEED 

BY  USING 

The  New  Farm  Grist  Mill 

RUNS  EASY,  GRINDS  FINE  AND  FAST. 

Weight,  150  pounds.  Price,  $20.  Can 
be  run  with  one  to  two-horse  power. 
For  grinding  Corn  and  Cob, Corn,  Oats, 
Wheat  and  Kye.  Fine  Corn  Meal  and 
Graham  Flour  for  table  use.  It  is 
made  in  the  most  durable  way  pos¬ 
sible.  Has  an  automatic  feed  ca¬ 
pacity  from  five  to  eight  bushels  per 
hour.  Speed,  800  revolutions  per 
minute.  Size  of  pulley,  six  inches. 
An  extra  set  of  Burs  furnished  with 
each  mill  free.  Burs  are  made  of  the 
hardest  material— can  be  duplicated 
atll  per  set  when  worn. 

ALFRED  B.  HOLCOMBE, 

Box  274.  LambertvUle,  N.  J. 


FEED  MILLS 

'Bold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 
C~:sn  cob  and  grind  all  klndsof  grain. 
Ha'-e-contcal  shaped  grinders.  An  en¬ 
tire  departure  from  all  other  mHls. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handles,  made.  Three  sizes:  2  toO,1 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  h.  p.,  and  one  style  for 
windwheel  use. 

Hr  1  also  mahe  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
crush  ecr  corn  and  grind  all  small  grains, 
FIRE. 

P.N.BO  W8UEK.  South  Bend* Ind. 


1 854.— Established  4 1  Years.— 1 895 

The  Old  Reliable  Halladay 
Standard.HalladayGeared, 

CEMSTEEL, 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS, 

Guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Stalk  Cutters 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc. 

U.S.WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO, 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  8end  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sop 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron.0- 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


FARMER’S 


SAW  MI  LL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &  WaterWheels 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

or  CORN  and  COBS, 
EED,  and  TABLE 

L.  Improved  for  tsw. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
beat— return  all  others. 

STRAUB  &  CO. 

St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sent  Free  to  Farmers ! 

A  new  book  on  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
and  the  Cultivation  of  the  soil  by  John  Gould, 
T.  B.  Terry.  J.  H.  Hale,  and  others,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  to  any  address. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN., 

Sole  Mfrs.  of  the  only  “  CUTAWAY  HARROW." 


FOR  SALE 


ON  EASY  TERMS.  Fine  farm  and 
_ _ vineyard,  at  the  head  of  Canan¬ 
daigua  Lake,  railroad  and  lake  shipping  facilities, 
land  fertile,  well  fruited,  good  dwelling,  barns,  etc. 
Would  lease  on  shares.  Box  290,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BUILDING  A  HOUSE  WITHOUT  CAPITAL. 

ARE  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  USEFUL? 

Can  the  System  be  Utilized  by  Farmers  ? 

I  am  not  anxious  to  air  my  private  affairs  in  print, 
and  would  never  do  so  unless  I  thought  the  airing  would 
benefit  some  one.  If,  eight  years  ago,  I  could  have 
had  access  to  the  facts  and  figures  I  now  wish  to  pre¬ 
sent,  I  might  have  saved  considerable  money.  There 
are  probably  others  to-day  who  need  just  such  in¬ 
formation,  and  I  have,  therefore,  given  exact  figures 
with  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  make  the  story 
clear. 

We  began  housekeeping  in  1888  on  a  farm.  There 
were  two  mortgages  on  it  for  $4,500,  which  at  five  per 
cent  interest,  made  an  annual  interest  bill  of  $325. 
The  taxes  aver¬ 
aged  $70  per 
year.  The 
buildings  were 
in  bad  condi¬ 
tion,  and  we 
spent  nearly 
$100  each  year 
for  repairs.  We 
finally  sold  the 
farm  and 
moved  to  a 
smaller  place 
where  we  paid 
$20  a  month 
rent,  and  after 
a  time  to  a  still 
smaller  place 
where  the  rent 
was  $15.  In  the 
fall  of  1894,  in 
figuring  up  my 
accounts,  I  was 
astonished  to 
find  that  we 
had  spent  in 
mortgage  in¬ 
terest,  rent, 
taxes  and  re¬ 
pairs,  the  sum 
of  $1,853,  for 
which  we  had 
absolutely 
nothing  left  to 
show.  We  had 
lived  plainly, 
and  in  quarters 
that  were  bare¬ 
ly  comfortable, 
yet  had  paid 
nearly  $2,000  in 
cash  to  others 
for  shelter.  My 
wife  insisted 
that  we  might 
have  joined  a  building  and  loan  association,  built  a 
house,  and  with  this  same  amount  of  money,  become 
our  own  landlords — in  other  words,  that  we  might 
have  spent  the  $2,000,  and  still  possess  it !  This 
seemed  to  me  an  incredible  statement,  but  events 
have  proved  that  it  was  nearly  true. 

About  this  time,  I  invested  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  a  building  lot.  I  bought  land  in  a  part  of  the 
town  where  property  was  likely  to  increase  in  value. 
Not  being  able  to  pay  for  it  all,  I  gave  a  mortgage 
for  $300.  The  local  building  and  loan  association 
about  this  time  issued  a  new  series  of  shares,  and  I 
subscribed  for  16  of  them,  for  which  I  was  to  pay  $1 
per  month  for  each  share.  I  bought  these  shares  as 
an  investment,  as  I  expected  to  be  able  to  save  that 
amount  of  money  without  trouble,  and  so  far  as  I 


could  see,  the  association  paid  better  interest  than  a 
savings  bank.  After  studying  the  constitution  of  this 
association  and  observing  its  workings,  I  saw  that  by 
adding  to  my  monthly  payments  of  $16,  the  money  I 
was  then  paying  for  rent,  I  could,  in  time,  own  a 
house — that  is,  1  would  be  my  own  landlord. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  in  a  few  words,  the 
principles  on  which  this  association  is  conducted.  It 
is  a  mutual,  cooperative  affair.  A  share  of  stock  rep¬ 
resents  $200,  which  is  to  be  paid  in  200  months  at  the 
rate  of  $1  each  month.  At  any  time  the  holder  of  a 
share  can  give  good  security,  he  may  borrow  $200  on 
each  share  he  holds,  and  must  pay  for  it  six  per  cent 
interest  or  $1  more  each  month.  He  must  also  pay  a 
premium  for  the  use  of  the  money  to  start  with.  Let 
us  say  that  500  shares  are  taken.  That  means  that 


$500  is  paid  in  each  month.  As  this  money  accumu¬ 
lates,  it  is  loaned  to  members,  and  the  interest  and 
premiums  increase  the  amount  to  be  loaned  ;  so  that 
the  surplus  increases  at  compound  interest,  and  is 
credited  at  regular  intervals  to  the  shareholders— 
each  share  drawing  its  proportion  of  these  profits. 
In  this  way,  a  shareholder  who  borrows  money,  not 
only  pays  interest,  but  draws  it,  too,  so  that  the 
actual  interest  paid  out  is  very  small. 

To  make  it  plainer,  let  me  tell  just  what  I  did.  I 
went  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  association,  and 
found  that  there  was  quite  a  surplus  to  be  lent.  The 
president  called  for  bids  for  the  money — that  is,  the 
one  who  was  willing  to  pay  the  highest  premium 
could  have  first  choice.  Starting  at  three  per  cent ; 
this  was  run  up  to  53£  per  cent,  at  which  figure  I 


agreed  to  borrow  $3,200,  or  $200  for  each  of  my  16 
shares.  The  5 \  per  cent  made  $168,  which  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  principal,  so  that  all  I  received  was 
$3,032.  By  a  rule  of  the  association,  a  borrower  must 
own  a  lot  to  start  with,  and  build  a  house  on  it  so  that 
the  loan  will  not  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
house  and  lot  combined.  My  lot  was  already  mort¬ 
gaged,  but  the  holder  of  this  mortgage  agreed  to 
accept  a  second  mortgage  and  let  the  building  and 
loan  people  have  a  first.  They  accepted  $800  as  a  low 
valuation  for  the  lot,  and  I  agreed  to  build  a  house 
worth,  at  least,  $3,200,  and  give  them  a  mortgage  on 
the  whole  property  for  the  face  of  the  loan.  We 
obtained  plans  and  specifications  from  a  builder,  and 
these  were  accepted  by  the  building  committee,  which 
consisted  of  an  insurance  agent  and  old  builder,  and 

other  experi- 
enced  men. 
After  that,  we 
had  noth:.ng 
more  to  do  ex¬ 
cept  to  look 
over  the  work 
at  intervals  and 
accept  it.  The 
builder  ob¬ 
tained  his 
money  from  the 
building  and 
loan  treasurer 
on  a  certificate 
signed  by  the 
building  com¬ 
mittee  and  my¬ 
self.  Four  dif- 
ferent  pay¬ 
ments  were 
made,  and  we 
obtained  a  very 
satisfactory 
house. 

On  May  1,  we 
moved  in.  Up 
to  that  date,  we 
had  paid  $1,973 
for  shelter, 
with  not  a  stick 
left  standing  to 
show  for  it. 
From  the  date 
o  f  borrowing 
the  money,  I 
have  paid  $32 
each  month — 
$16  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  on  my 
16  shares  and 
$16  more  inter¬ 
est.  The  profits 
on  my  16  shares 
are  almost 
large  enough  to  pay  me  five  per  cent  on  their  face 
value  before  they  mature,  so  that  almost  the  whole  of 
my  $32  is  applied  to  paying  for  my  house.  I  both  pay 
and  receive  interest  on  $3,200.  In  less  than  10  years, 
at  my  present  rate  of  payments,  I  shall  own  the  house, 
or  I  can  pay  any  part  or  all  of  it  at  any  time  after  30 
days’  notice.  For  each  $200  I  pay,  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  are  reduced  $2.  For  example,  suppose  I  were 
to  pay  $400  That  would  take  up  two  full  shares,  and 
my  monthly  payments  thereafter  would  be  $38,  or,  if 
I  wish  to  do  so  after  several  years,  I  can  find  some  one 
to  buy  the  mortgage  from  the  association,  and  place 
it,  say,  for  five  years  at  five  per  cent.  In  that  case,  I 
can  sell  out  my  shares  for  what  I  have  paid  on  them 
and  their  profits,  and  reduce  the  mortgage  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  feel  justified  in  saying1 
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that,  if  I  had  started  in  1888  as  I  started  one  year  ago, 
and  spent  the  $1,973  in  paying  for  shares  in  this  as¬ 
sociation,  I  would  have  my  house  two-thirds  paid  for 
instead  of,  as  now,  having  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

I  have  read  many  arguments  against  this  system  of 
building;  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  for  me,  this  plan 
was  the  best  I  could  adopt  at  the  time.  If  one  has 
capital  enough  to  get  his  house  well  started,  he  may 
then  borrow  from  individuals  enough  to  complete  it, 
giving  a  mortgage  on  the  whole.  I  found  most  people 
shy  about  loaning  money  before  ground  was  broken 
for  the  house.  They  would  accept  a  mortgage  on  a 
completed  or  partly  built  house,  but  the  building  and 
loan  people  are  able  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
first  breaking  of  the  ground. 

Our  local  association  succeeds  for  several  very  good 
reasons.  It  is  a  mutual  affair.  There  are  no  heavy 
salaries  to  eat  up  the  profits.  The  treasurer  is  paid  a 
small  salary,  but  the  other  officers  give  their  time. 
Why  ?  They  are  all  interested  in  building  up  the 
town.  They  think  it  far  better  that  the  savings  of 
working  people  should  be  invested  at  home  in  improv¬ 
ing  town  property,  than  to  have  them  put  into  in¬ 
stitutions  that  would  send  the  funds  far  away  for  in 
vestment.  Every  time  a  new  house  is  built  in  our 
town,  there  is  provided  work  for  mechanics  and  labor¬ 
ers  and  new  business  for  all  classes.  New  people  are 
attracted  to  the  town,  and  all  sorts  of  desirable  prop¬ 
erty  becomes  more  valuable.  Again,  these  men  are 
glad  to  see  young  people  secure  homes  of  their  own, 
and  save  the  money  so  long  paid  as  rent.  A  young 
man  becomes  a  better  citizen  when  he  realizes  that  he 
is  no  longer  a  mere  tenant,  but  that  he  is  paying 
surely  and  steadily  for  his  own  house.  During  the 
past  year,  nearly  30  new  houses  were  built  by  this  as¬ 
sociation,  worth  all  the  way  from  $1,000  to  $4,500.  1 

do  not  say  that  all  building  and  loan  associations  are 
as  safe  and  prosperous  as  this  one.  Their  strength 
lies  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  manage  them.  I 
would  not  care  to  invest  in  the  large  companies  man¬ 
aged  by  strangers.  These  large  companies  must  pay 
heavy  salaries,  there  is  more  danger  of  dishonesty, 
and  in  loaning  money  to  strangers,  it  is  natural  that 
the  risks  should  be  greater  while  the  mutual  profits 
will  be  smaller.  In  our  association,  we  know  every 
officer  personally.  It  is  easy  to  keep  track  of  loans, 
and  avoid  serious  losses  through  poor  securities  M37 
impression  is  that  the  well-managed,  small  associa¬ 
tion  is  more  helpful  than  the  larger  ones.  The  fact 
is  that  the  basic  principle  of  the  building  and  loan  as¬ 
sociation  is  one  of  help  and  practical  benevolence,  and 
it  can  succeed  only  when  the  men  at  the  head  of  it 
recognize  that  fact.  This  article  is  too  long  to  permit 
any  argument  to  show  how  the  lending  principle 
could  be  made  useful  to  farmers  on  the  security  of 
farm  property.  I  hope  to  discuss  that  in  a  future 
issue.  The  conditions  would  be  different  away  from 
a  town,  but  I  think  that  the  principle  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  borrowing  could  be  applied  and  thus  greatly 
help  farmers. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  house.  A  picture  of  the 
front  and  side  is  shown  at  Fig.  8,  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  first  and  second  floors  at  Figs.  9  and  10. 
One  room  has  been  finished  off  in  the  attic,  while  in 
the  basement  are  laundry,  storerooms,  coal  bins  and 
furnace.  After  trying  to  figux-e  out  her  ideal  house 
without  a  model  to  go  by,  my  wife  found  a  house 
ali-eady  built  that  suited  her  fairly  well,  and  with  this 
for  a  model,  she  changed  the  plans  until  she  has,  ap¬ 
parently,  utilized  every  inch  of  space,  and  pi-ovided 
closets  enough  for  an  army.  My  first  plan  was  to 
build  a  small  cottage  at  a  cost  of,  say,  $2,200.  The 
argument  against  this  idea  was  that  a  larger  house 
would  sell  or  rent  to  better  advantage  than  a  small 
one — supposing  it  were  necessary  to  dispose  of  it. 
That  has  been  proved  true.  A  real  estate  agent,  after 
looking  our  house  over,  says  that  he  can  easily  obtain 
$40  per  month  x'ent  for  it.  Think  what  that  means. 
We  could,  if  necessary,  move  out,  i-ent  the  house, 
take  the  tenant’s  x-ent  and  pay  our  $32  per  month,  and 
have  $100  per  year  left  for  taxes  and  repairs.  In  other 
woi'ds,  the  tenant  would  pay  for  our  house  with  his 
x*ent.  In  less  than  10  yeai’s,  we  would  own  the  house 
while  the  tenant  would  have  no  more  to  show  for  his 
money  than  we  now  have  to  show  for  the  $1,973  which 
we  spent  before  moving  into  our  own  house.  Is  not 
that  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  sound 
cooperative  building  ? 

Our  house  cost  more  than  we  expected  when  we 
started  to  build.  That  seems  to  be  the  usual  stoi’y 
with  young  builders.  As  the  building  went  up,  one 
little  change  after  another  was  suggested.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  first  thought,  we  planned  to  have  the  fi’ont 
of  the  house  above  the  piazza  without  a  bay  window. 
When  we  saw  how  much  such  a  window  would  add  to 
the  appeai'ance  of  the  house  and  the  comfort  of  the 
room,  we  had  it  put  in  and  ax-e  vei-y  glad  now7  that  we 
did  so.  In  the  kitchen,  too,  we  tried  to  put  in  con¬ 
veniences  for  lightening  labor.  The  best  thing  is  a 
lai’ge  dumb  waiter  on  which  a  full  meal  can  be  sent 


up  or  down.  The  women  folks  have  a  small  stove  set 
up  in  the  basement,  and  on  hot  days,  meals  are 
cooked  down  there  and  the  fire  in  the  range  goes  out. 

In  short,  we  have  tried  to  keep  well  within  our 
means,  and  build  a  comfortable  home.  In  a  good 
many  cases,  that  is  the  best  investment  a  man  can 
make  with  his  first  savings.  We  have  about  half  an 
acre  of  land  immediately  around  the  house,  which  is 
available  for  gardening.  The  plan  is  to  stock  this 
with  small  fruits — chiefly  strawberries  and  currants. 
While  w7e  shall  experiment  more  or  less  with  new 
varieties  and  methods  of  culture,  we  also  aim  to  sell 
enough  fruit  to  pay  taxes  at  least,  and  to  grow  plants 


to  stock  another  farm  in  which  we  have  an  intei’est. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  later.  The  past 
season  was  spent  in  preparing  the  soil  for  fruits. 
Our  little  place  has  been  named  “  Luava” — a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  names  of  wife  and  baby.  n.  w\  c. 


SEED  POTATOES  STARTED  RIGHT. 


GOOD  CULTURE  FROM  SPROUT  TO  FINISH. 

The  History  of  a  Big  Crop. 

On  page  827  of  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  of  1895,  allusion  w7as 
made  to  a  crop  of  potatoes  raised  by  me,  with  the  i7e- 
quest,  “We  wrould  be  glad  to  hear  how  he  did  it.”  I 
hardly  feel  like  assuming  that  I  did  it.  The  part  that 
I  took  was  to  furnish  nil  the  conditions  so  far  as  my 


intelligence  and  expex-ience  warranted,  and  I  left  the 
result  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power.  These  condi¬ 
tions  ai'e  compai-atively  simple,  but  at  the  same  time, 
indispensable.  Suitable  soil,  a  potato  having  the 
capacity  of  gi-owing  a  lai’ge  ci’op,  the  presence  of  fer¬ 
tility  or  plant  food  in  quantity  considerably  larger 
than  the  crop  will  be  likely  to  utilize,  in  an  available 
condition.  In  addition  to  these,  all  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  must  be  performed  at  just  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  way  for  the  best  results. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  had  been  used  as  a 
Concord  vineyard  for  25  years,  well  cared  for  and 
annually  supplied  with  commercial  fertilizers  suffi¬ 


cient,  it  is  believed,  to  renew  all  the  constituents  re¬ 
moved  by  crops.  No  vegetable  matter  had  been 
supplied  in  all  this  time.  Even  the  grape  leaves  were 
all  carried  off  by  the  winds.  A  corner  of  the  field  had 
been  in  grass  for  many  years,  yielding  about  two  tons 
of  hay,  with  an  annual  top-dressing  of  fertilizer.  I 
intended  to  plow  it  in  the  autumn  of  1894,  but  did  not 
get  it  quite  ready.  It  is  a  strong,  loamy  soil  on  a 
hardpan  bottom,  hai'dly  needing  drainage  for  annual 
crops,  and  only  partially  drained.  It  was  plowed 
April  25  to  29,  with  a  sulky  plow,  about  seven  inches 
deep — hardly  deep  enough. 

My  ideal  fertilizer  not  being  obtainable  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  I  had  prepared  a  mixture  made  up  as  follows  for 
each  acre  : 

Pounds. 


Sulphate  of  potasli .  460 

Nitrate  of  soda .  600 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  330 

Dissolved  boneblack .  350 

Floats  .  150 

Sulphate  of  masmesia .  130 


To  this  was  added  300  pounds  of  plaster,  partly  for 
its  mechanical  influence  in  the  mixture,  and  partly 
because  our  soils  are  but  scantily  supplied  with  lime 
in  any  form.  According  to  analyses  and  experience, 
these  are  the  elements  in  the  right  proportions  for 
the  production  of  GOO  bushels  of  potatoes.  I  did  not 
expect  to  get  that  amount  of  produce,  as  I  could  not 
anticipate  that  all  of  these  materials  would  be  trans¬ 
muted  into  tubers  ;-but  I  did  think  that  I  should  real¬ 
ize  a  lai-ger  product  than  if  I  applied  less,  while  all 
the  unused  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia,  at 
least,  would  be  available  later  on,  as  I  hope  hereafter 
to  demonstrate.  The  larger  half  of  this  compound 
was  spread  broadcast,  May  1,  and  well  harrowed  with 
a  disc  harrow,  followed  by  an  Acme. 

Seed  of  the  Carman  No.  1  which  I  had  grown  the 
season  previous,  free  from  scab,  although  scabby 
when  treated  with  mercuric  chloride  in  1894,  was 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  1  part  to 
500  (1  pound  to  60  gallons),  for  90  minutes,  and  spread 
on  boards  in  a  warm  greenhouse  April  18-20.  The 
potatoes  contained  in  bushel  baskets  were  immersed 
five  at  a  time  in  a  tank  holding  the  solution,  and 
thus  easily  placed  and  removed.  May  3-11,  the  spi-outs 
being  from  one-quarter  to  one  half  inch  long  and 
vei’y  strong,  the  tubers  were  cut  to  single  eyes,  and 
all  the  sprouts  except  one  fi'om  each  eye  removed.  It 
was  not  necessax-y  to  handle  the  pieces  with  extreme 
care.  They  wei'e  transported  to  the  field  in  flat 
baskets  in  layers  about  two  pieces  deep.  The  land 
was  furi'owed  with  a  Planet  Jr  ,  going  twice  in  a 
place,  which  left  a  wide,  deep  furrow.  A  line  was 
then  stretched  over  the  center  upon  which  strings 
had  been  tied  1734  inches  apart.  The  planters  took  a 
garden  ti-owel  in  one  hand,  made  an  excavation  under 
the  line  if  needed  to  plant  the  piece  about  five  inches 
below  the  surface,  inserted  the  set  with  the  spi-out 
upright,  and  with  the  trowel  moved  enough  of  the 
loose  earth  over  the  sprout  to  bury  it  completely. 
Two  sets  were  placed  for  each  string,  thus  leaving 
them  at  distances  of  8 %  inches.  The  rows  were  thi'ee 
feet  apart,  which  would  requii-e  20,000  pieces  per  acre 
nearlj7.  Twenty  bushels  of  seed  were  used,  the  pieces 
averaging  less  than  an  ounce  each, 

May  13-14  the  remaining  fertilizer  was  spread 
mostly  upon  the  rows.  May  17  the  Planet  Jr.  was 
run  between  the  rows  arranged  so  as  to  half-fill  the 
furrows.  May  24  the  same  operation  was  i*epeated 
leaving  the  sui’face  level.  May  31  a  Hallock  weeder 
was  run  once  for  each  two  rows,  the  horse  and  driver 
going  between.  June  7  the  same  was  repeated.  June 
15,  the  plants  being  too  large  for  the  weeder,  the 
Planet  Jr.  ai’ranged  as  a  cultivator  was  run  between 
the  rows.  The  field  was  so  clean  and  mellow  that  it 
was  not  touched  again  until  July  2,  when  it  was  again 
cultivated.  July  9,  4.13  inches  of  rain  fell  within  334 
hours,  3.77  of  it  within  1%  hour.  This  beat  down 
the  vines  and  made  the  surface  very  compact.  Ax?  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  within  48  hours  to  cultivate  again, 
but  it  could  not  be  done  as  the  ground  was  completely 
covei'ed  with  vines. 

Potato  beetles  were  very  plentiful  The  first  lai-vm 
were  seen  June  15.  Paris-green,  one  part,  and  plaster, 
six  parts,  were  applied  by  means  of  a  Leggett  gun, 
and  i*epeated  so  as  to  make  five  times  in  all,  but  three 
of  the  applications  were  washed  off  by  rain  within  24 
hours,  including  the  last  one  on  July  8.  After  this 
time,  it  was  impossible  to  walk  through  the  field 
without  damaging  the  vines  much  more  than  the  in¬ 
sects  appeared  able  to  do.  No  hand  work  was  done 
on  the  field,  which  was  a  constant  source  of  delight 
in  its  luxuriant  dress  of  dark  green  foliage,  without 
a  suggestion  of  anything  other  than  potatoes  in  its 
whole  extent. 

As  I  was  anxious  to  sow  Cxdmson  clover,  the  crop 
was  hai-vested  eai-lier  than  I  otherwise  would  have 
done,  August  17  to  27.  It  was  dug  with  hand  foi'ks, 
being  appai-ently  too  valuable  to  use  a  Hallock  digger, 
which  was  standing  idle.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  no  more  injui’y  would  have  occurred  by 
the  use  of  the  machine,  than  was  done  by  the  forks, 
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notwithstanding-  much  care  and  caution  were  used. 
One-fourth  acre's  product  was  weighed  and  placed  in 
barrels,  and  the  rest  of  the  crop  estimated  by  the 
number  of  barrels  filled.  The  result  was  1,140  bushels 
upon  three  measured  acres.  The  proportion  of  tubers 
smaller  than  three  ounces  is  not  exactly  known  now, 
but  is  believed  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent.  None  was 
found  weighing  over  20  ounces,  and  but  very  few  that 
weighed  a  pound.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  field 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  430  bushels  per  acre,  but  this 
was  offset  by  the  sward  land  which  went  as  low 
as  298  bushels.  The  capacity  of  this  potato  to  yield 
is  only  equaled  by  its  beauty,  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  its  flesh,  and  superior  quality  when  cooked. 

I  am  afx-aid  that  I  have  made  a  very  long  story,  but 
I  have  written  only  in  answer  to  your  request  as  to 
the  “how.”  dr.  jabez  fisher. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 


WHERE  TO  BUD  PEACH  STOCKS. 

THE  QUESTION. 

Which  is  preferable,  to  bud  peach  stocks  close  to  the  ground, 
or  high  up,  say,  2J4  or  3  feet  ?  Why  is  this  so  ? 

THE  ANSWERS. 

From  the  nurseryman’s  point  of  view,  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  bud  close  to  the  ground,  because  the  young 
stocks  are  larger  there,  and  more  easily  worked.  It 
is  also  cooler  and  moister  near  the  ground,  and  the 
buds  “take”  better.  From  the  orchardist’s  point  of 
view,  I  can  see  no  possible  advantage  in  high  budding, 
for  occasionally,  the  entire  top  of  the  tree  gets 
broken  off,  and  new  sprouts  come  out  and  form  a  new 
top.  Even  on  trees  five  or  more  years  old,  if  budded 
high,  these  sprouts  would  come  from  the  seedling 
stock  and  be  valueless.  I  know  of  no  good  argument 
to  be  advanced  in  favor  of  high  budding  of  peaches. 

Connecticut.  J.  h.  hale. 

The  proper  place  to  set  buds  in  peach  stocks,  is 
from  two  to  four  inches  from  the  ground.  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  for  “high”  buddiug  unless  it  is  desired 
to  top-work  an  occasional  tree  that  has  grown  two  or 
more  years.  H.  E.  van  DEM  AN. 

Virginia. 

We  invariably  bud  peach  trees  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible,  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  Many  of 

the  stocks  are  too  small  at  one  year  old  to  bud  high 
up.  2.  Iligh-budded  stocks  are  liable  to  make  an  ugly 
union.  3.  Low-headed  trees  are,  for  several  reasons, 
more  suitable  to  this  part  of  the  country.  4.  If  the 
tree  should  be  injured  or  broken,  it  would,  in  high- 
budded  trees,  be  likely  to  be  injured  below  the  bud. 
5.  A  high-budded  tree,  would,  when  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  watersoaked,  as  at  present,  be  likely  to 
blow  over  with  a  moderate  wind,  and  damage  the 
roots.  6.  With  low-budded  trees,  the  bud  is  likely  to 
receive  some  winter  protection.  Artificial  protection 
might  be  used  if  necessary.  wm.  jackson. 

Illinois. 

In  this  climate,  peach  stocks  (which  must  be  grown 
from  seed  planted  in  the  spring),  will  not  make 
growth  enough  to  admit  of  being  budded  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  height  during  the  following  August  or  early 
September  ;  and  I  know  no  good  reason  for  budding 
at  that  height.  Straighter  trees  will  be  secured  by 
budding  near  the  ground,  so  that  the  crooks  formed 
by  cutting  away  the  stocks  above  the  buds,  will  be  so 
near  the  surface  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable. 

Michigan.  T.  T.  Lyon. 

We  consider  it  preferable  to  bud  peach  trees  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  the  stock  can  be  conveniently 
worked.  It  makes  straighter  and  more  shapely  trees. 
The  buds  during  the  winter  are  better  protected. 
The  nearer  the  ground  the  union,  the  less  danger 
there  is  of  their  being  blown  off  by  the  wind. 

Ohio.  THE  STORES  <fc  HARRISON  COMPANY. 

I  believe  that  a  peach  stock  should  have  the  bud  as 
near  the  ground  as  it  is  convenient  to  put  it.  There 
is  less  liability  to  sprout  or  sucker  than  if  budded 
higher.  Then,  again,  varieties  differ  so  that  we  would 
have  a  very  irregular  growth  if  worked  higher.  When 
budded  low,  the  top  is  one  entire  variety,  and  if  broken 
off,  it  will  make  a  new  head  of  the  same  kind,  which  it 
could  not  do  if  budded  high  and  broken  below  the 
bud.  This  is  liable  to  occur  after  wind  storms,  es¬ 
pecially  if  trees  are  headed  high,  and  have  a  big  top. 
By  budding  low,  the  bud,  as  a  rule,  grows  straight 
up  ;  but  with  varieties  like  Jacques  Rareripe,  ilin- 
man,  or  some  others,  if  budded  high,  it  would  very 
likely  grow  out  at  right  angles  with  the  stock,  mak¬ 
ing  an  unsightly  and  unsalable  tree.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  varieties  of  the  apple,  plum  and  pear  must 
be  top- worked,  if  anything  like  a  straight  line  is  to 


be  secured.  This  is  done  by  using  a  straight,  upright¬ 
growing  variety  for  the  stock,  and  placing  the  graft 
or  bud  at  a  regular  height.  If  peach  trees  were  worked 
in  this  way,  it  would  in  addition  to  the  other  objec¬ 
tions  named,  give  a  dark-colored  bark  below  the  bud, 
making  at  least  two  feet  of  the  tree  very  unsightly, 
if  nothing  else.  Charles  weight. 

Delaware.  _ 

/S  MILK  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MEAT 

IN  A  HEN’S  RATION  ? 

The  following  question  has  been  asked  by  one  of  our  readers: 
Do  hens  that  have  milk  constantly  before  them,  and  also  have 
the  morning  mash  mixed  with  milk,  require  any  meat?  The  hens 
have  free  range. 

Hens  having  free  range  under  the  conditions  men¬ 
tioned,  would  not,  I  believe,  require  meat  during  the 
summer  months ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  definitely  ascertained  whether  the  feeding  of 
meat  under  similar  conditions  might  not  be  of  some 
advantage.  I  have  known  hens  that  had  no  meat  or 
bones  fed  them,  and  had  only  a  limited  supply  of 
skim-milk,  to  lay  much  better  than  the  average  ;  but 
their  range  included  the  borders  of  a  brook  and 
patches  of  underbrush.  When  hens,  even  on  free 
range,  show  a  decided  preference  for  cut  bones  or 
meat  at  feeding  time,  it  will,  I  think,  pay  to  add 
something  of  the  sort  to  the  ration.  Fowls  having 
about  60  per  cent  of  their  ration  skim-milk  (about  15 
to  18  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter  in  the  food  coming 
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from  the  skim-milk)  have  done  well ;  but  so  large  a 
skim-milk  ration  is  too  laxative  in  cold  weather  to  be 
safe.  For  laying  hens  during  freezing  weather,  meat 
in  some  form  should  be  added  to  the  ration. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station.  wm.  p.  wheeler. 

Milk  furnishes  nearly  all  the  animal  food  required, 
though  I  would  use  a  little  ground  beef  scrap  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  for  variety’s  sake.  j.  RANKIN. 

Massachusetts. 

If  the  hens  receive  cut  clover,  and  also  milk,  they 
will  require  meat  less  frequently  than  when  milk  and 
clover  are  not  used.  Milk  is  not  a  substitute  for 
meat,  however,  as  the  hens  cannot  drink  enough  of  it 
in  a  day  to  receive  from  it  the  same  proportion  of 
solids  as  can  be  derived  from  meat,  milk  consisting 
largely  of  water.  A  ration  of  meat  at  least  three 
times  a  week,  will  give  good  results,  no  matter  what 
the  other  foods  may  be,  provided  a  variety  is  allowed. 

New  Jersey.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Under  the  conditions  named,  I  would  expect  hens 
in  small  flocks  to  do  well  without  meat.  If  the  flock 
is  large — 100  or  more — I  would  prefer  some  form  of 
meat  with  a  fair  proportion  of  fat,  provided  the  milk 
was  closely  skimmed.  o.  w.  mapes. 

New  York. 

Under  these  conditions,  I  would  hardly  think  meat 
necessary  ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  I  would 
prefer  to  alternate  the  milk  with  an  occasional  feed 
of  meat  or  green  cut  bone,  especially  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season  when  fowls  cannot  depend  on  insects  and 
worms  for  their  supply  of  animal  food.  I  am  inclined 


to  think  that  milk  fed  constantly,  both  as  drink  and  for 
mixing  the  morning  mash,  might  cause  bowel 
trouble  ;  at  least,  that  has  been  my  experience. 

Michigan.  geo.  j.  nissly. 

If  the  milk  is  not  skimmed,  I  do  not  think  that  they 
would  need  any  meat ;  but  if  skim-milk  is  used,  I 
think  that  meat  will  be  needed,  as  there  is  nothing 
left  but  casein,  sugar  and  water  after  the  cream  is 
taken  off.  jambs  ii.  seely. 

New  York. 

I  would  say  that  hens  having  milk  to  drink  con¬ 
stantly  before  them,  and  having  the  morning  mash 
mixed  with  milk,  would  not  require  any  meat.  Milk 
is  a  complete  food  in  itself,  and  fowls  having  enough 
of  it  to  satisfy  their  bodily  need,  would  require  little 
else  excepting  green  food.  A.  f.  hunter. 

Editor  Farm  Poultry. 

I  would  not  think  that  the  quantity  of  milk  that  a 
hen  could  drink,  or  would  eat  in  a  mash,  would  be  a 
substitute  for  meat,  and  particularly  when  the  meat 
contains  bone.  Having  a  free  range  would  make  no 
difference  except  for  a  short  season  during  the  year, 
and  even  then,  I  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
meat  ration,  as  the  hens  are  likely  to  be  doing  their 
best  at  that  time.  I  would  depend  more  on  a  free 
range  to  furnish  green  food  than  I  would  to  furnish 
meat.  In  regard  to  the  color  of  eggs,  when  I  was 
feeding  oats  and  wheat  at  night,  I  had  a  complaint 
from  Boston  that  my  eggs  were  light-colored  ;  immedi¬ 
ately  I  made  the  feed  one-third  corn,  and  I  haven't 
had  any  trouble  since.  Green  food  may  influence  the 
color,  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  similar  to  drink¬ 
ing  milk  to  get  meat — they  would  have  to  eat  a  pile 
Of  it.  V.  E.  IIASERICK. 

New  Hampshire. 

From  experiments  made  in  feeding  milk  to  laying 
hens,  and  from  the  testimony  of  several  successful  poul- 
trymen  who  make  a  specialty  of  fresh  eggs,  I  believe 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  meat  is  not  required  so  long 
as  abundance  of  milk  is  at  hand.  The  morning  food 
should  be  mixed  with  milk,  and  milk  be  given  to  the 
fowls  to  drink.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  a 
proper  grain  ration  is  provided,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  balance  up  what  otherwise  would  be  a 
carbonaceous  ration,  and  make  it  a  fit  ration  for  egg 
production.  The  milk  may  either  be  whole  or  skim- 
milk.  The  skim-milk  will  prove  equally  efficient,  and 
a  great  deal  more  economical.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  exercise  good  judgment  in  feeding  this  milk,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  start,  otherwise,  cases  of  diarrhea  are 
likely  to  occur.  geo.  c.  watson. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Leather-Chewing  Habit. — My  young  saddle  horse 
causes  me  much  annoyance  and  trouble  because  he 
chews  up  the  hitching  strap  and  bridle  reins  when¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  offers.  Can  any  one  give  me  a 
“sure  cure”  for  this  leather  chewing  habit?  j.  b.  e. 

Green  Grove,  Miss. 

Painting  Hams. — Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  paint¬ 
ing  the  covers  on  smoked  meat  ?  Is  it  best  to  put 
cloth  on  meat  before  it  is  smoked  ?  s.  f.  b. 

Asotin,  Wash. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  so  much  help  on  the  salt 
pork  question,  that  we  hope  to  have  our  readers  put 
the  above  meaty  question  in  their  heads  and  smoke  it. 

How  to  Kill  Rats. — How  can  I  rid  my  barn  and 
corn  barn  of  rats  ?  I  have  trapped  and  poisoned  them, 
and  for  every  one  I  kill,  there  are  two  to  take  its 
place.  f.  w.  ii. 

Savannah,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  hear  from  rat-ridden  farmers. 
What  shall  it  be — dogs,  cats,  traps,  ferrets,  or  poison, 
and  how  shall  they  be  used  ? 

What  Crop  for  a  Mulch? — I  have  planted  a  pear 
orchard  of  1,000  trees  in  rows  one  way.  I  intend  to 
grow  a  crop  of  some  sort  between  the  rows  to  mulch 
the  trees.  What  crop  will  be  best  ?  Is  corn  good, 
drilled  thickly  in  rows,  or  will  it  make  a  harbor  for 
mice  and  rats  to  gnaw  the  trees  ?  Has  any  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  had  any  experience  with  mulching,  and 
with  what  success  ?  c.  A.  g. 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  have  some  experience. 

Strawberries  on  Muck  Soil. — How  will  straw¬ 
berries  succeed  on  a  well-drained  muck  soil,  from  one 
to  fourteen  feet  deep  ?  l.  w.  f. 

East  Benton,  Pa. 

Millet  for  New  Jersey. — How  early  will  it  be  safe 
for  me  to  sow  Hungarian  grass  for  hay  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  ?  1  have  been  trying  to  secure  a  crop  of  oat  and 
pea  hay,  followed  by  Hungarian  ;  but  this  year  I 
would  like  to  sow  Hungarian  first,  and  follow  it  with 
Medium  clover,  sowed  alone  in  August.  Will  the 
Hungarian  come  off  in  time  for  me  to  kill  the  weed 
seeds  before  sowing  the  clover  ?  Can  I  count  with  any 
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certainty  on  a  good  stand  of  clover  ?  What  is  the  most 
profitable  quantity  of  clover  seed  to  put  on  an  acre 
when  sowed  alone  ?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with 
some  gravelly  knolls.  j.  b.  m. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

To  Fatten  a  Beef. — I  wish  to  turn  an  old  cow  into 
beef.  She  is  giving  five  or  six  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
She  has  been  milked  about  a  year  and  is  farrow.  I 
have  ensilage  for  one  feed,  the  other  being  hay,  oat 
hay,  etc.  What  kind  or  kinds  of  grain  shall  I  feed, 
and  how  much  ?  Would  it  be  best  to  feed  any  cotton 
seed?  Should  she  be  dried  off  ?  If  so,  how  shall  I  do  it? 

Connecticut.  E.  s.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  we  wish  to  know  is,  how  would 
you  make  that  cow  into  beef  at  the  least  expense,  and 
how  would  you  save  most  of  the  beef  ? 

Cow  Stall,  and  Coal  Tail — What  are  the  correct 
dimensions  for  a  cow  stall  for  an  average  animal  ?  In 
building  the  stalls,  should  one  make  a  difference  in 
the  length  to  suit  part  of  the  herd?  How  would  coal 
tar  answer  in  the  place  of  red  paint  for  painting  a 
tin  roof  ?  H.  B.  T. 

Beverley,  W.  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  are  two  practical  questions  that  re¬ 
quire  answers  from  different  men  and  different  sec¬ 
tions  to  bring  out  the  truth.  What  do  you  say  ? 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Canadian  Dump  Wagon. — The  Farmers’  Advocate 
(Canada),  has  a  design  for  a  dump  wagon  which  is 
shown  at  Fig.  12.  Here  is  the  description  :  “Make 
axles  and  front  bunk  ;  then,  instead  of  ordinary  sides 
for  a  box,  place  a  2  x  6-incli  oak  or  ash  plank  on  edge, 
and  bolt  and  brace  to  the  back  axle  and  front  bunk, 
as  in  cut.  Make  five  or  six  boxes  open  behind,  and 
balanced  on  rollers  which  turn  in  holes  (A)  bored  in¬ 
side  planks  (B).  The  boxes  are  held  in  place  by  pin 
(C).  Crosspieces  to  prevent  the  side  planks  spreading, 
if  left  projecting  at  the  sides,  may  be  utilized  for 
steps.  As  reaches  and  tongue  braces  are  dispensed 
with,  an  ordinary  sleigh  tongue  and  rod  may  be  more 
easily  arranged  (by  putting  two  staples  through  the 
axle)  than  a  wagon  tongue.” 

Lifting  a  Beef  or  Hog. — Last  year,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
had  a  picture  of  a  tripod  for  lifting  a  beef  when 
slaughtering.  The  lifting  was  done  by  twisting  a 
stick  which  wound  up  a  rope.  This  is  too  dangerous, 
for  if  the  stick  should  slip,  it  would  fly  back  and 
strike  a  hard  blow.  I'will  give  my  device  (see  Fig.  13). 
It  is  a  tripod,  the  same  as  the  other,  only  I  have  the 
poles  16  feet  long.  Bore  the  holes  to  let  the  poles 
spread  10  feet  apart  at  the  base.  To  set  up  for  use, 
dig  three  holes  in  the  ground  six  inches  deep,  so  that 
the  tripod  will  stand  six  or  seven  feet  high  when  set 
in  the  holes  as  shown  in  the  figure.  When  slaughter¬ 
ing,  fasten  the  beef  to  the  tripod  ;  have  a  rope  from 
the  base  of  the  single  pole,  to  reach  out  between  the 
other  two  poles,  and  hitch  on  a  team  to  draw  the  pole 
in  toward  the  other  two.  So  doing  will  raise  the  beef 
as  high  as  desired.  j.  c. 

Rosemount,  Minn. 

To  Preserve  Pine  Timber.— The  reply  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  the  question  asked  by  G.  A.  S.,  page  857,  by 
no  means  meets  his  requirements.  I  will  not  dispute 
the  existence  of  such  trees,  but  I  have  never  seen 
either  a  chestnut  or  cedar  that  would  make  a  boom 
35  to  45  feet  long,  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  a  quarry- 
man.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  moment,  and  I  only  too 
well  remember  how,  in  former  years,  I  sometimes 
spent  an  entire  day  in  the  woods  without  finding  a 
single  tree  that  would  come  up  to  my  standard.  When 
I  did  find  it,  however,  I  never  thought  for  a  moment 
that  natural  decay  would  destroy  it  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years.  A  short  distance  from  here,  a  boom  is 
in  almost  daily  use  that  was  cut  in  sight  of  my  win¬ 
dow  six  years  ago,  and  which  is  to-day,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  as  sound  as  ever.  I  always  selected  a  “heart” 
pine,  straight,  free  of  knots,  branches  and  other  im¬ 
perfections  for,  at  least,  50  feet  up,  and  of  consider¬ 
ably  greater  diameter  than  was  apparently  needed. 
As  soon  as  cut  down,  the  tree  should  be  hewed  to  the 
desired  dimensions,  blocked  up  and  allowed  to  season 
and  crack  open,  as  it  seems  booms  invariably  will  do. 
The  boom  is  now  roughly  dressed  with  a  plane,  so  as 
to  prevent  water  from  collecting,  the  cracks  are  filled 
with  putty,  one  or  two  liberal  applications  of  linseed 
oil  made  next,  and  in  two  or  three  days,  a  coat  of 
paint  applied.  As  paint  does  not  last  long,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  at  the  most  exposed  portion,  owing  to  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  rope,  a  semi-annual  application  of  linseed 
oil  will  be  found  most  highly  effective.  Let  G.  A.  S. 
try  this  plan,  and  I  think  that  he  will  not  again  have 
to  part  with  his  costly  booms  before  he  fairly  makes 
their  acquaintance.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia.  _ 
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THE  FARMER  S  BUSINESS  APPLE. 

IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  BENJAMIN  DAVIS  &  CO. 

An  Ohio  Farmer  Grows  Money  on  Trees. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Pherson,  of  southern  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
is  one  of  those  farmers  who  combine  fruit  growing 
with  general  farm  crops.  Most  farmers  have  an  or¬ 
chard  on  some  prominent  part  of  the  farm  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  returns  from  it  are  insignificant.  In  the  aver¬ 
age  neighborhood  where  general  farming  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  you  will  find  but  few  farmers  who  realize  much 
profit  from  their  fruit.  Mr.  Pherson  is  one  of  the  few. 
He  has  an  upland  farm  of  160  acres.  His  crops  are 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
pears  and  apples.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  latter  crop, 
as  it  appeared  when  I  visited  the  orchard  in  the  latter 
part  of  October.  The  apple  orchard  occupies  but  10 
acres  of  hill  land,  which  lies  in  a  variety  of  positions 
— part  of  it  sloping  toward  the  south,  while  in  other 
places  it  faces  the  east,  southeast  and  southwest. 

In  answer  to  a  question  regarding  the  age  of  his 
trees,  Mr.  Pherson  replied :  “  They  range  in  age 

from  18  to  21  years  ;  the  younger  trees  are  down  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  orchard,  although  a  few  are 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  older  por¬ 
tion,  where  we  had  to  replant  on  account  of  loss  by 


rabbits  and  mice,  which  were  very  abundant  in  those 
days.  Right  there  is  a  tree,”  said  Mr.  Pherson,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  beautiful,  thrifty,  smooth-barked  tree,  the 
body  of  which  was  not  more  than  10  inches  in  diameter, 
“  that  is  but  19  years  old,  from  which  my  son  picked 
22  bushels  of  as  beautiful  apples  as  I  ever  saw.  It  is 
a  Ben  Davis,  grown  from  a  piece-root  graft  made  by 
myself.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  tirade  which  some 
nurserymen  are  making  against  piece-root  trees  ;  but 
after  21  years’  experience  in  this  orchard,  in  which  I 
planted  both  piece  and  whole-root  trees,  I  have  thus 
far  failed  to  note  any  difference  whatever,  either  in 
their  health  or  fruitfulness.  They  all  appear  to  be 
equally  good  for,  at  least,  another  20  years.” 

Harvesting  the  Apples. — “How  do  you  gather 
apples  ? 

“  We  carefully  pick  them  by  hand  ;  each  man  being 
provided  with  a  light  ladder,  and  a  strong  grain  sack 
which  he  loops  around  his  shoulders.  We  find  that 
careful  handling  pays,  as  a  bruise  or  a  cut  upon  the 
fruit  very  materially  injures  its  keeping  qualities. 
We  distribute  bushel  baskets  along  the  rows  upon 


which  the  men  are  at  work  ;  into  these  baskets,  they 
carefully  empty  the  apples  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
trees.  One  man  with  a  team  and  sled  is  kept  busy 
in  taking  up  the  filled  baskets  and  distributing  empty 
ones.” 

“  I  presume  that  you  do  not  store  them  at  once.” 

“  Oh  no  !  It  is  then  too  early  to  store  them  ;  but  we 
shall  soon  see  where  they  all  have  been  taken.” 

As  we  passed  downward  between  the  rows  of 
vigorous,  low  -headed  trees,  we  came  upon  a  drove  of 
about  a  dozen  fat,  sleek  hogs  contentedly  feeding  upon 
the  fallen  fruit.  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Pherson  that  the 
hogs  were  in  extra  condition.  He  informed  me  that 
they  had  fattened  on  apples  alone;  and  he  expressed  a 
regret  that  he  had  not  50  head,  as  there  were  sufficient 
dropped  apples  with  the  addition  of  the  culls  that 
would  be  removed,  to  have  fattened  that  number. 
One  curious  fact  was  that  the  hogs  would  diligently 
search  for  the  very  last  apple  under  certain  trees, 
while  they  would  perfectly  ignore  the  fact  that  under 
another  tree,  only  30  feet  away,  the  ground  was  liter¬ 
ally  covered  with  brilliantly  colored,  but,  of  course, 
defective  fruit. 

“  I  see,”  said  Mr.  Pherson  “  that  you  are  not  aware 
that  hogs  are  expert  judges  of  quality  in  an  apple  ! 
Those  varieties  which  especially  tickle  their  palates 
are  kept  studiously  cleaned  up  throughout  the  entire 
orchard,  while  other  varieties — the  Ben  Davis,  for  in¬ 
stance — ‘  go  begging’  in  the  porcine  market.” 


We  had,  by  this  time,  reached  the  lower  end  of  the 
orchard,  where  we  were  confronted  by 

A  Novel  Farm  Scene. — Within  a  small,  strongly- 
fenced  enclosure,  perhaps  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre, 
and  in  the  shade  of  numerous  large  cherry  and  other 
trees,  had  been  constructed  a  gigantic  floored  bin, 
perhaps  20  feet  wide,  18  inches  deep  and  something 
near  75  feet  long.  In  this  bin,  were  1,700  bushels  of 
apples,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  of  an  intensely 
brilliant  red  color,  while  here  and  there  was  a  small 
square  of  golden  yellow.  Well  might  there  come  a 
look  of  pride  into  the  face  of  the  venerable  farmer, 
for  his  fruit  crop  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold. 

Three  or  four  men  were  busy  sorting,  and  upon  in¬ 
quiry  I  found  that  upon  the  very  day  of  my  visit,  Mr. 
Pherson  had  begun  to  store  his  apples. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  it  is  now  high  time  that  we  should 
begin  filling  our  fruit-house  ;  for  it  will  take  fully 
two  weeks  to  handle  our  crop  with  the  small  force  of 
men  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  at  this  season  of  corn 
husking  ;  and  there  is  no  conjecturing,  you  know, 
what  two  weeks,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  will  bring 
around  in  the  way  of  a  cold  snap,  or  even  a  decided 
freeze-up.” 

“  So  you  have  some  trouble  in  securing  help  !  Why 
is  it,  these  dull  times,  when  there  are  so  many  idle 
men  lounging  at  your  neighboring  little  village  ?” 

“  Oh,  it’s  not  the  lack  of  quantity — it’s  the  quality  ! 
Plenty  apply  for  work,  but  so  many  are  so  careless, 
while  others  are  so  bungling  and  awkward,  that  the 
important  work  of  sorting  cannot  be  safely  intrusted 
to  them.  Why,  would  you  believe  that  there  are  some 
men  who  are  even  color  blind  to  the  extent  that  they 
hardly  know  the  difference  between  a  red  and  a  yel¬ 
low  apple  ?  ”  As  an  illustration  of  this,  Mr.  Pherson 
seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  telling  a  little  incident  that 
actually  occurred,  but  a  few  years  ago,  at  his  place. 

“  A  certain  old  German  neighbor,”  said  he,  “  came 
to  me  and  asked  fora  job  of  sorting.  I  could  not  well 
refuse  the  old  man  ;  so  he  took  the  place  assigned 
him,  to  sort  a  mixed  lot  of  apples — red  and  yellow — 
having  been  told  to  place  the  red  ones  in  a  large  bas¬ 
ket,  and  the  yellow  ones  in  crates.  He  stiffly  got 
down  upon  his  knees,  picked  up  his  first  apple,  turned 
it  around  and  over,  then  glanced  from  the  basket  to 
the  crate  in  an  extremely  puzzled  manner.  Finally, 
he  slowly  got  upon  his  feet  and,  holding  the  apple  up 
for  my  inspection,  asked,  in  his  slow,  quiet  way  of 
speaking,  “  Zhon,  vhas  dis  a  ret  ur  a  yeller  abble  ?  ” 

“  What  qualities  constitute  a  good  sorter  ?  ” 

“A  quick  eye,  nimble  fingers,  industry  and  con¬ 
scientiousness.  A  man  who  knowingly  allows  a  par¬ 
tially  decayed  apple  to  go  into  his  basket,  and  does 
not  take  the  trouble  to  seek  it  out  and  discard  it,  is 
not  serving  his  employer  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
You  will  observe  that  the  apples  are  kept  in  this  out¬ 
door  bin  so  long  as  we  think  it  safe  to  leave  them. 
The  apples,  as  you  see  them,  are  just  as  they  came 
from  the  tree — the  large,  the  small,  the  smooth  and 
the  defective.  At  this  sorting  we  remove  all  the 
specked  and  the  very  small  ones,  storing  only  the 
good,  sound  fruit  of  from  medium  to  large  size.” 

Ohio.  f.  H.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions' at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Value  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Bone. 

C.  V.  G.,  Westboro,  Mass. — In  the  articles  under  Primer  Science, 
published  last  spring  on  Balanced  Plant  Food,  I  find  (page  232) 
that  phosphoric  acid  with  one  part  of  lime,  is  soluble  in  water, 
with  two  pai’ts  of  lime  it  is  reverted,  and  with  three  parts  of  lime 
it  is  insoluble,  and  of  little  use  to  plants.  I  have  been  reading 
some  experiment  station  bulletins  on  fertilizers,  and  find,  in  the 
analyses  given  of  ground  bone,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  designated  as  “  insoluble.”  For  instance,  the 
analysis  of  one  brand  is  as  follows:  Nitrogen  in  100  pounds  of 
bone,  3.95;  phosphoric  acid  in  100  pounds— reverted  7.94,  insol¬ 
uble,  17.52;  total,  25.46.  Now,  does  this  mean  that,  while  100 
pounds  of  this  bone  contains  25.46  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  only 
7.94  pounds  are  of  any  use  to  plants,  and  the  remaining  17.52 
pounds  are  worthless?  If  this  is  the  case,  then  allowing  for  the 
nitrogen,  and  assuming  that  this  bone  would  sell  at  $30  per  ton, 
the  available  phosphoric  acid  would  cost  11  cents  per  pound,  if 
my  figuring  is  correct.  Is  this  not  altogether  too  high  a  price  for 
available  phosphoric  acid  ? 

Ans. — “Bone  phosphate”  is  a  trade  name,  used 
chiefly  by  fertilizer  dealers  and  chemists  to  represent 
a  combination  of  three  parts  of  lime  and  one  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  It  is  the  form  in  which  phosphoric  acid 
is  found  in  bones,  and  also  in  the  raw  mineral  phos¬ 
phates.  While  chemically  the  same,  however,  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  “availability”  of  ground  bone 
and  ground  phosphate  rock.  As  was  fully  explained 
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last  spring,  a  bone  is  a  porous,  organic  body,  giving 
access  to  the  roots  of  plants,  while  the  ground  rock 
is  a  solid  grain — the  roots  feeding,  if  at  all,  only  on 
its  outer  surface.  Thus,  while  chemically  the  same  as 
the  rock,  the  bone,  if  as  finely  ground,  may  be  the 
more  “  available  ”  since  the  roots  can  make  a  better 
use  of  it.  When  experiment  stations  rank  ground 
bone  that  will  not  dissolve  in  water  or  weak  acid,  as 
no  more  valuable  than  ground  rock  that  will  not  thus 
dissolve,  they  make  a  mistake,  because  that  is  not  a 
fair  test  of  its  availability.  The  plants  themselves 
know  better,  and  will  show  a  vast  difference  when 
fed  a  given  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fine,  raw 
bone,  and  the  same  amount  of  “  bone  phosphate  ”  in 
the  form  of  fine  rock.  We  went  all  through  this  mat¬ 
ter  last  spring.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  practically 
all  the  phosphoric  acid  in  finely-ground  bone  is 
available.  In  a  sample  of  raw  bones,  the  test  of  the 
chemist  might  show  that  much  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
was  insoluble.  This  might  be  because  of  the  fat  or 
animal  matter  which  surrounds  it.  After  being  put  in 
the  ground,  this  animal  matter  will  decay,  and  then 
the  bone  itself  would  show  a  much  greater  solubility. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  “  availability  ”  of  the  bone 
depends  largely  on  its  fineness.  A  coarse,  lumpy 
sample  is  far  less  suitable  for  immediate  use  than  one 
that  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  In  the  case  given, 
we  have  in  one  ton,  79  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  509 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  a  good  sample  of 
bone.  The  chemist  at  the  station  would  not  only  test 
this  bone  with  water  and  weak  vinegar,  to  see  how 
much  will  dissolve,  but  he  will  also  give  it  a  mechani¬ 
cal  test,  and  see  what  proportion  of  it  will  sift 
through  a  sieve  with  50  meshes  to  the  inch,  or  25,  or 
12.  Then,  if  it  is  pure  bone,  his  valuation  will  be 
made  up  largely  by  the  fineness  of  the  samples.  Pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  sample  you  mention,  the  bone  would  be 
fine  enough  to  give  a  valuation  of  14  cents  a  pound, 
or  $11.06  for  the  nitrogen.  This  will  leave  $19.94  as 
the  value  of  509  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Some  Facts  About  Using  Lime. 

H.  S.,  Marlboro,  O.—l  wish  to  put  lime  on  a  certain  field  before 
sowing  to  clover  again.  When  shall  I  apply  it  ?  The  field  was 
an  old  Timothy  sod,  plowed  last  August  and  sowed  to  Timothy 
which  failed ;  hence  I  purpose  planting  to  potatoes  next  spring, 
to  be  followed  by  wheat  and  clover.  I  would  like  to  put  the  lime 
on  this  winter,  as  I  shall  have  more  time  to  haul  and  distribute,  if 
it  will  do  as  well.  My  method  of  planting  potatoes  is  to  cut  the 
surface  fine  with  a  disc  harrow,  then  plow  the  potatoes  in,  to  a 
depth  of  about  four  or  five  inches,  which  will  bring  the  lime  in 
direct  contact  with  them. 

V.  E.  11.,  Lakeport,  N.  II. — In  the  discussion  in  regard  to  using 
lime  for  curing  the  acidity  of  a  sour  soil,  no  formula  is  given 
as  to  the  way  the  lime  is  to  be  prepared,  except  to  use  airslaked 
lime.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  airslaked  lime  is  worthless 
except,  perhaps,  to  put  on  land.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
caustic  properties  of  the  lime,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  airslake. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  of  preparing  the  lime  than  the  following: 
For  one  cask  of  lime,  have  a  box  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long 
from  12  to  15  inches  deep,  with  a  tight  cover.  Spread  the  lime 
evenly  in  the  box,  and  sprinkle  water  ever  it  till  it  commences  to 
slake;  cover,  and  let  it  stand  15  minutes  or  more.  Then,  with  a 
hoe,  stir  the  lime  thoroughly.  If  there  are  a  few  lumps  that  have 
not  slaked,  a  little  more  water  may  be  put  on,  or  they  may  be 
sifted  out,  only  be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  water.  As  compared 
with  air-slaked  lime,  where  one  ton  of  the  latter  is  used,  one-half 
ton  prepared  as  above,  will  give  good  or  better  results. 

Ans. — We  think  that  you  will  make  a  mistake  in 
using  the  lime  on  the  surface  this  winter,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  crop  of  potatoes.  As  explained 
on  page  834,  we  advise  the  use  of  lime  after  the  potato 
crop,  and  would  hai'row — not  plow — it  in.  The  chances 
are  that  such  a  practice  will  help  the  wheat  and  the 
clover  that  follow  the  potatoes. 

As  to  the  method  of  preparing  lime  suggested  by 
V.  E.  H.,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  lime  will  “go 
further.”  That  is,  half  a  ton  of  lime  prepared  in  tha^ 
way  will  produce  as  great  an  effect  as  a  larger  amount 
of  airslaked  lime,  for  it  is  in  a  better  condition  to 
overcome  readily  any  sourness  in  the  soil.  While  this 
is  true,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  use  too  much  lime  in 
this  form* for  that  might  cause  a  case  of  “too  much 
of  a  good  thing.”  If  the  soil  become  too  alkaline,  the 
process  of  nitrification  is  liable  to  be  delayed.  At  the 
Rhode  Island  Station,  in  one  case  where  four  tons 
of  airslaked  lime  were  used  on  an  acre,  this  nitrifica¬ 
tion  in  the  soil  was  stopped  for  about  17  days.  The 
plants  showed  every  evidence  of  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  available  nitrogen  ud til  this  alkaline  condition  was 
changed.  Most  farmers,  however,  will  not  be  likely 
to  use  too  much  of  this  lime  ;  but  a  point  to  remember 
is  that,  while  too  much  sourness  in  the  soil  is  bad,  so, 
also,  is  the  opposite  condition,  or  too  much  alkaline. 
Another  thing  is  that  lime  prepared  in  this  way,  will 
not  “  last  ”  as  long  as  the  airslaked  lime;  while  less 
of  it  will  “  sweeten  ”  the  soil  in  a  given  time,  the  soil 
will  need  another  application  sooner  than  if  the  air¬ 
slaked  lime  were  used. 

Raw  Cotton  Seed  for  Fertilizer. 

J.  P-  P.,  Texas. — When  is  the  best  time,  and  what  the  best 
method,  to  apply  raw  cotton  seed  on  onion  ground  ?  How  much 
per  acre  ?  I  wish  to  sow  the  onion  seed  in  the  spring.  Will  raw 
cotton  seed  do  just  as  well  as  any  other  fei’tilizer  for  asparagus  ? 

Ans. — With  an  oil  mill  located  at  almost  every  rail¬ 
road  center  in,  the  South,  advanced  agriculture  has 


progressed  beyond  the  use  of  raw  cotton  seed  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  seed  should  be  exchanged,  wherever 
possible,  for  an  equivalent  in  cotton-seed  meal.  This 
holds  its  nitrogen  in  a  much  more  assimilable  form 
than  the  raw  seeds,  which  must  decay  before  they 
become  available  for  plant  food,  and  are,  hence,  un¬ 
suited  to  crops  that  require  rapid  pushing.  Apply  the 
meal  broadcast  at  the  time  of  preparation,  at  the  rate 
of  from  600  to  800  pounds  per  acre  for  onions.  Yet 
cotton-seed  meal  is  itself  a  slow  fertilizer,  though  its 
nitrogen  is  steadily  and  continuously  available  through 
the  season.  Hence,  it  would  be  well  to  supplement  by 
intercultural  application  of  a  more  soluble  form  of 
nitrogen — say,  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,t  wo  or  three 
times  during  the  spring.  Raw  cotton  seed  would  be 
better  for  asparagus  than  for  onions,  since  this  crop 
should  be  fertilized  one  year  in  advance,  as  the  size  of 
the  stalks  of  next  year’s  crop  depends,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  upon  the  growth  attained  by  this  year’s  tops,  and 
the  consequent  expansion  of  the  root  system,  which  is 
thus  enabled  to  push  up  more  lusty  sprouts  from 
every  crown  the  next  season.  Stable  manure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  preferred  to  cotton  seed.  h.  n.  starnes. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station. 

Corn  Fertilizer  From  Hen  Manure. 

F.  W.  II.,  Savannah,  N.  Y. — Can  I  make  a  good  fertilizer  for 
corn  and  potatoes,  by  mixing  potash  and  hen  manure?  What 
kind  of  potash  shall  I  use,  and  how  much  to  the  bushel  of  manure? 

Ans. — You  can  make  a  fairly  good  corn  fertilizer  in 
this  way,  though  it  would  be  better  to  use  some  form 
of  phosphoric  acid  with  it.  If  the  manure  has  been 
saved  with  plaster,  in  a  sheltered  place,  as  it  should 
have  been,  it  is  now  in  dry,  hard  lumps.  Crush  them 
as  fine  as  possible  with  a  spade  or  heavy  shovel.  Sift 
with  a  fine  sieve,  and  recrush  the  larger  lumps.  A 
mixture  of  700  pounds  of  this  fine  and  dry  manure, 
and  150  pounds  each  of  ground  bone  and  muriate  of 
potash,  will  be  very  sure  to  give  good  results  on  corn. 
If  used  on  a  sod,  we  would  use  400  pounds  or  more  of 
this  mixture  to  the  acre — broadcasted  and  harrowed  in. 

The  Use  of  Lime  on  Wheat. 

J.  C.,  Chicago,  III.— On  a  clay  farm  iu  Ohio,  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  a  “catch”  of  clover  for  several  years.  Can  I  sow  lime  on  a 
piece  now  in  wheat,  and  on  which  I  wish  to  sow  clover  in  the 
spring,  without  injury  to  the  wheat?  How  much  lime  should  I 
use,  and  in  what  condition  ?  What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it  ? 

Ans. — The  failure  to  obtain  a  catch  of  clover,  may 
not  be  due  to  the  lack  of  lime  entirely.  We  would 
not  advise  the  use  of  lime  this  winter  on  the  wheat, 
except  in  a  small  way  as  an  experiment.  We  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  matter  yet  to  state  any  exact 
rules,  but  we  would  always  aim  to  use  lime  with  a 
crop  like  corn,  that  would  enable  us  to  harrow  it  well 
in  after  plowing. 

The  Farmer  as  a  Chemist. 

O.  B.,  Milan,  Ohio.— I  have  recently  come  Into  possession  of 
about  50  tons  of  wood  ashes,  part  of  which  are  under  cover,  and 
the  rest  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  They  are  of  hickory  and  oak,  about  three  feet  deep 
on  level  ground,  with  few  showers  during  the  summer.  Under 
the  above  conditions,  is  it  likely  that  much  potash  is  lost?  Are 
there  not  some  works  on  chemistry  that  could  teach  fairly  intel¬ 
ligent  farmers  how  to  analyze  their  own  fertilizer  materials? 

Ans. — No.  We  do  not  think  that  the  ashes  have 
leached  much  in  that  condition.  We  suggest  that  you 
send  lair  samples  of  the  ashes  to  the  director  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  an  analysis.  We  could  tell  you  how  ashes 
and  fertilizers  are  analyzed,  but  even  then  you  could 
not  do  satisfactory  work  without  fitting  up  a  small 
laboratory  at  more  or  less  expense.  You  might  read 
books  on  wood  turning  or  blacksmithing,  but  the 
knowledge  would  not  be  of  much  use  until  you  bought 
a  lathe  or  forge,  and  all  needed  tools.  The  theory  of 
analyzing  a  fertilizer  is  simple  enough,  but  skill,  ex¬ 
perience  and  costly  apparatus  are  needed  in  order  to 
do  accurate  work.  At  some  time  during  the  summer, 
we  hope  to  give  a  few  articles  in  Primer  Science  tell¬ 
ing  how  the  chemist  picks  a  food  or  a  fertilizer  apart. 

“  Stiff  Gray”  Southern  Soil  for  Potatoes. 

J.  J.  K.,  Kernersville,  K.  C. — I  have  a  piece  of  stiff  gray  soil  that 
I  wish  to  plant  to  potatoes  next  year.  What  manure,  fertilizer, 
and  treatment  shall  I  use  to  get  the  greatest  yield  ? 

Ans. — “A  piece  of  stiff  gray  soil”  is  too  indefinite  a 
description  for  any  one  to  advise  intelligently.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  said  as  to  its  condition  as  to  fertility,  not  a  word 
as  to  what  crop  has  been  on  it  the  past  year.  I  would 
say,  then,  at  the  start,  that  a  piece  of  stiff  gray  soil 
that  had  no  clover  on  it  last  season,  or  any  cow  peas, 
and  is  simply  a  piece  of  land  worn  as  much  of  our 
land  is,  is  a  bad  place  for  a  potato  crop.  There  is  no 
vegetable  crop  grown  that  so  imperatively  requires 
plenty  of  humus  or  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil  as  the  potato,  and  no  amount  of  fertilization  will 
atone  for  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  to  convince  our  farmers,  not  in  the  South 
alone,  but  all  over  the  country,  that  good  crops 
depend  as  much  and  more  on  the  previous  treatment 
of  the  land,  as  on  the  amount  of  fertilizer  that  a  man 
is  willing  to  put  on  it.  No  amount  of  fertilization 
will  make  a  first-class  crop  of  potatoes,  especially  on 
a  piece  of  land  destitute  of  vegetable  matter,  and  this 
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vegetable  matter  is  best  obtained  by  the  systematic 
culture  of  leguminous  crops.  On  a  soil  well  filled 
with  decayed  clover  or  pea-vine  roots,  the  cheaper 
forms  of  plant  food  in  potash  salts  and  acid  phosphate, 
give  their  best  results,  and  no  fertilizer  will  have 
its  best  effect  on  land  destitute  of  this  vegetable 
matter.  If  J.  J.  K.  has  a  piece  of  land  in  clover,  that 
is  the  place  to  put  the  potatoes.  If  the  land  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  bare  of  vegetation,  I  would  advise  him  to  go 
to  work  at  once,  and  if  practicable,  to  haul  during 
the  winter  all  the  pine  straw  and  rotted  leaves 
he  can  from  the  woods,  and  spread  them  on  the  land. 
He  cannot  haul  too  much.  Let  them  lie  on  the  sur¬ 
face  all  winter,  but  get  them  there  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  they  may  have  the  effect  of  the  frost.  When 
planting  time  comes,  plow  this  covering  under,  and 
put  the  land  in  as  fine  order  as  possible.  Make  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  1,200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  300  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  Use  this  mixture 
freely.  Our  growers  for  the  northern  market  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  would  use  the  whole  ton  on 
an  acre  of  better  land  ;  but  such  fertilizing  would 
hardly  pay  J.  J.  K.,  unless  he  could  do  as  they  do,  get 
two  or  three  crops  in  a  season  from  the  land.  In  his 
colder  part  of  the  State,  I  would  advise  growing  a 
later  variety  than  those  usually  grown  in  the  eastern 
part.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  will  be  better 
than  the  earliest  sorts.  Of  course,  this  hauling  of 
humus  from  the  forest  is  a  laborious  method  ;  but  as 
humus  has,  probably,  not  been  growing  cheaply  all 
over  the  land,  it  is  the  next  best.  As  the  land  is  stiff, 
the  pine  leaves  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  light¬ 
ening  it.  Get  the  bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  Sta¬ 
tion  on  Truck  Farming  in  the  South,  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

How  to  Start  Celery  Seed. 

W.  B.  F.,  Kirkwood,  Ohio. — We  sow  several  pounds  of  celery 
seed  annually.  How  would  it  do  to  stratify  them,  say,  about  six 
weeks  before  sowing  ?  I  shall  try  a  portion  this  spring,  using 
sand  with  the  seed. 

Ans. — Stratification  is  usually  employed  to  soften 
the  integuments  of  such  seeds  as  are  hard  and  woody — 
such  as  tree  seeds  and  small  fruit  seeds — the  action  of 
frost  often  being  thought  beneficial  in  hastening  the 
desired  condition.  Stratification,  in  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested,  would,  in  effect,  be  merely  sowing  the  seed 
six  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  “  trusting  to  luck  ” 
that  they  be  improved.  The  value  of  the  treatment 
is  doubted.  There  is  little  doubt  that  much  of  the 
unevenness  in  the  germination  of  celery  and  other 
delicate  seeds,  is  due  to  irregular  or  superfluous 
watering.  Some  careful  experiments  covering  this 
point  were  conducted  at  Cornell  University  a  few 
years  ago,  and  with  celery  it  was  found  that  when 
the  soil  was  kept  only  moderately  moist,  “  sprouting 
was  much  more  rapid  and  regular,  and  the  per  cent 
of  sprouting  was  nearly  three  times  greater.”  I 
would  suggest  that  the  seeds  be  soaked  in  water  for 
about  12  hours  before  sowing,  and  then  that  the  soil 
be  watered  more  sparingly  than  is  usually  practiced. 

Maine  State  College.  w.  m.  munson. 

Children  That  Breathe  Through  the  Mouth. 

I.  M.  II.,  Siycamore,  Ind.—ln  advising  home  treatment  for 
catarrh,  you  urged  the  necessity  of  breathing  through  the  nose. 
How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  with  children  ?  I  have  a  little  boy, 
live  years  old,  who  is  troubled  with  the  malady,  and  we  have 
long  endeavored  to  break  his  habit  of  mouth-breathing  while 
sleeping,  but  to  no  avail.  I  realize  the  importance  of  this,  but 
how  is  the  desired  result  to  be  attained  in  the  case  of  children 
unable  to  comprehend  the  evil  effects  of  month-breathing? 

Ans. — The  chances  are  more  than  even  that  the 
child  cannot  breathe  properly  through  the  nose  be¬ 
cause  of  some  obstruction  in  the  nostrils.  This 
trouble  is  often  found  in  children,  some  having  the 
difficulty  from  birth,  while  with  others  a  growth  has 
formed  in  the  nose.  Such  children  may  acquire  the 
habit  of  nose  breathing  while  awake,  if  repeatedly  re¬ 
minded  of  its  importance ;  but  while  asleep,  the 
mouth  will  open,  and  they  will  breathe  in  what,  to 
them,  is  the  most  natural  way  until  relieved  by  a 
surgical  operation. 

Use  of  Carbon-bisulphide. 

J.  E.  W. ,  Uhurchland,  Va. — Is  it  safe  to  handle  Taylor’s  Furna 
Carbon-bisulphide  ?  Is  it  effectual  to  kill  rats  and  moles  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  if  directions  are  followed.  You  must, 
of  course,  avoid  breathing  the  fumes,  or  bringing  a 
light  close  to  them.  If  the  rats  or  moles  are  in  holes 
or  other  air-tight  places,  the  fumes  will  kill  them. 
This  material  is  excellent  for  killing  insects  in  stored 
grain. 

Magnolia  Grand i flora  as  a  Pot  Plant. 

J.  M.  M.,  Wellburn,  Ont.— Can  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  or  the 
rhododendron  be  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  set  out  in  the  garden  in 
the  summer,  and  wintered  in  a  cold  pit  in  the  winter  ?  If  so,  what 
sized  pots  would  be  required  ? 

Ans. — No,  Magnolia  grandiflora  is  too  fast  a  grower. 
It  could  not  be  confined  in  this  way.  Rhododendrons 
could  be  grown  in  pots  the  same  as  are  azaleas,  chang¬ 
ing  to  large  pots  as  required. 

A  dollar  book  as  premium  for  a  new  subscription  ! 
See  page  28. 
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Lime  and  Clover. 


W.  M.  E.,  Pkace  Dale,  R.  I. — I  am 
particularly  interested  in,  and  know  the 
value  of,  the  series  of  articles  on  Primer 
Science.  Nothing  is  more  important  to 
the  grower,  be  he  agriculturist,  horti¬ 
culturist  or  fruit  grower,  than  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  soil,  its  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements,  in  order  to  secure  best  re¬ 
sults.  In  this  part  of  Rhode  Island, 
much  of  the  soil  is  very  sour,  full  of 
humus,  with  little  lime,  hence  some¬ 
thing  is  needed  to  neutralize  thisacidity. 
Lime,  as  is  well  known,  quickens  de¬ 
composition  of  all  vegetable  matter, 
and  corrects  its  acidity,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  growth  of  clover. 
Where  clover  grows  abundantly,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  land  is  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  Many  are  slow  to  acknowledge 
the  real  value  of  clover.  Nothing  better 
can  be  found  for  green  manuring,  fur¬ 
nishing.  as  it  does,  one  of  the  elements 
of  plant  food. 

What  Causes  the  “ Mix "  ? 

A.  II.  B.,  Vienna,  Va. — There  has 
been  much  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
potatoes  mixing  in  the  hill,  and  the 
general  conclusion  has  been — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  justly,  too — that  they  will  not.  I 
would  like  to  drop  just  a  thought  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  subject,  that  1  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  ever  seen  in  print.  Is 
there  not  a  possibility  that  these  differ¬ 
ent  colored,  or  shaped  potatoes  that  we 
find  mixed  with  the  bulk  of  the  crop, 
are  the  outcome  of  some  past  cross,  or, 
as  we  say  in  the  breeding  of  stock,  the 
taking  back  to  some  of  the  varieties 
from  which  pollen  was  used  upon  the 
seed  from  which  the  variety  was  selected? 
It  is  my  opinion  that  they  are.  I 
say  Amen  and  Amen  to  the  article  on 
page  828,  in  regard  to  making  alcoholic 
liquors  from  potatoes.  We  have  too 
much  of  these  articles  already. 

This  Soil  is  Sour. 

P.  W.,  Phillipsburg,  Pa  —While  read¬ 
ing  of  the  sour  soil  in  Rhode  Island,  I 
concluded  that  we  have  sour  soil  here, 
as  clover  will  not  grow  except  when  the 
land  is  first  cleared,  or  when  it  has  had 
a  large  amount  of  manure  or  ashes. 
Wood  ashes  have  a  great  effect,  lasting 
many  years.  After  reading  the  test  for 
sour  soil,  I  got  some  blue  litmus  paper, 
went  out  to  a  freshly  plowed  field  where 
clover  does  not  grow,  and  put  some  in 
two  cups.  I  then  added  water,  and  let 
them  stand  20  minutes,  inserted  my  lit¬ 
mus  paper,  and  it  was  quickly  turned 
red.  After  drying,  it  remained  red.  I 
then  went  in  a  field  where  I  had  burned 
oyster  shells  some  years  ago,  dug  off  the 
white  clover  sod,  got  some  of  the  soil 
and  treated  it  the  same  as  the  first.  I 
then  inserted  my  litmus  paper,  but  after 
taking  out  and  drying  it,  it  was  still 
blue.  The  best  spots  on  the  farm  are 
where  wood  ashes  were  put  more  than 
20  years  ago. 

An  Opinion  About  Keiffer  Pears. 

J.  S.  P.,  Stutvesant,  N.  Y. — W.  II.  S., 
of  Kent  County,  Md.,  (page  839,  1895), 
asks  information  about  the  Keiffer  pear. 

I  have  heard  that  it  did  not  ripen  well 
further  north  than  New  Jersey.  With 
me,  it  has  done  finely.  Five  years  ago 
last  spring,  I  set  out  a  pear  orchard — 200 
Keiffers,  200  Bose,  200  Clapp,  100  Seckel, 
100  Lawrence  and  350  Bartletts.  I  have 
sold  from  them  up  to  date,  two  barrels 
of  Bose,  two  barrels  of  Seckel,  six  bar¬ 
rels  of  Bartlett,  and  75  barrels  of 
Keiffer.  The  latter  grow  large  and 
fine  here  with  a  flush  on  the  sunny  side. 

I  think  that  they  will  have  to  be  thinned, 
or  the  trees  will  overbear  and,  in  that 
case,  the  fruit  will  be  undersized. 

I  am  afraid  that  their  production  will 
be  overdone  if  there  be  no  outlet  for 
them  but  preserving.  The  price,  so  far, 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Exposure 

To  a  contagious  disease  does  not  mean  contract¬ 
ing  that  disease,  if  you  have  strength  and  vigor 
to  repel  it.  Strength  and  vigor  are  given,  and 
safety  to  the  health,  is  insured  by 

Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  gentle,  mild,  effective. 
All  druggists.  25  cents. 
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EEDS 

Largest  yielding  corn, oats 
<£•  potatoes.  Fruits,  plants 
and  trees.  Accurate  des¬ 
criptions.  Money-saving 
priees.  Write  today  it's 
Free,  if  you  plant  a  tree 
|or  sow  a  seed  you  need  it. 
if  you  are  a  market  gard¬ 
ener,  let  us  know  it.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  Fj-nnL 
Ford  A:  Son,  Rnreiina,  O. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 


WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Rod 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  I>.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  V. 


GRAPE vines 

■  Bnb  Small  Fruits. 

All  oldand  now  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  F1LEDONIA,  N.  S 


MY  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

Free  to  all.  Send  now. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH,  Leslie,  Mich. 


home  of  the  Greenville  ’Strawberry  i 

AND  THE  ELEGANT  NEW  APPLE  •  { 

DOWNING'S  WINTER  MAIDEN  BLUSH  i 

Like  its  parent,  Fall  Maiden  Blush,  but  keeps  well  • 
nil  winter.  Catalogue  of  these  valuable  fruits  and  « 
other  lending  varieties  is  now  ready.  Address,  ( 

E.  M.  BUECHLY,  Box  242  Creenville,  O.  • 
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the  best  early  Strawberry,  New  and 
fully  described  in  our  1896  Catalog 
Large  stock  of  all  berry  plants  at 
very  low  prices.  51 1 1. 1, lilt,  the  New  Early  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  reduced  to  $2  per  1(0. 

SLAYMAKEIt  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Introducer  of  Satisfaction  Strawberry,  has  Clyde. 
Win.  Belt.  Marshall,  Bisel,  Brandywine.  Eleanor. 
Mary,  Staples,  Brunette.  Over  40  other  best  varieties. 
Large  stock  very  tine  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  ENOS  W.  DUNUAM,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

Standard  Varieties,  US  1.25  per  1,000. 

Safely  and  cheaply  delivered  anywhere  on  conti¬ 
nent.  New  and  leading  varieties  delivered  free. 
Valuable  Treatise.  'HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  ON 
BERRIES,"  free  to  buyers*  Illustrated  catalogue 
free  to  all.  O.  W.  BLACKNALL,  KlttreU,  N.  C. 


“'—'I™”  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  the  best.  CARMAN  No.  3.  Best  Potato 
grown.  Early  Michigan.  Best  Extra  Early.  Michi¬ 
gan  Wonder  Oat.  Most  productive  grown.  Ham¬ 
mond's  Corrosive  Sublimate  Compound,  guaranteed 
to  prevent  potato  scab.  Choice  varieties  at  *1.50  per 
barrel.  Catalogue  and  Potato  Culture  in  a  Nutshell. 
The  book  of  the  year.  It.  is  free.  Do  not  fail  to  get 
it  before  ordering  your  seeds.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


Send  for  our  1896  Catalogue  of  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  I  Prices  Reduced  to  I  AGENTS 
FREE.  |  suit  the  times.  |  YVA  N  T  E  I). 

UnrWCD  CDflVED  Pfl  Nurserymen  and  Seeds- 

nUUMin,  UnUVLii  06  ull. ,  men,  Rochester. N.  Y. 


nniAf  nr  I P  $1  per  bushel,  sacked.  Second- 
UUVV  rCAO  Crop  Carman  No.  1  and  White 
Bliss  potatoes.  The  best  early  potato  grown.  Lady 
Thompson  Strawberry  Plants.  12  per  1,000. 

T.  B.  PARKER.  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


HD  I IIC  Oil  PI  n  If  CD-™*  largest  handier 

UfllmdUll  ULUVE.lt  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


HERRICK  SEED  C0„ 

INCORPORATED,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  7 
Purity  and  Quality  Guaranteed.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


(yljpilllllB 

j|  for  them- 

(T  IT  J  get  them,  plant* 
^^^Bm/them.  They  are  the^ 
t  *  J  V  standard  seeds  every-’ 
where;  sown  by  the 
largest  planters  in  the  world. 
Whet  her  you  plan  t  50  square  feet 
of  ground  or  50  acres,  you  should 
have  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  ’90. 
The  most  valuable  book  for  far¬ 
mers  and  gardeners  ever  giveu 
away.  Mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,, 
Detroit,  Micli. 


BRIDGEMANS 

New  Catalogue  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Now  Ready.  Send  for  it. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Letellier’s  SPINELESS  GOOSEBERRIES 

For  colored  Plate,  description  and  price  address 
C.  H.  JOOSTEN.  36  Dey  Street.  New  York. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY’S  (1896)  CATALOGUE  will  be  the  largest. handsomest 

and  most  valuable  that  they  have  published.  It  will  contain  accurate  and  reliable  descriptions  of  the  largest 
and  choicest  collections  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  roses,  etc.,  ever  offered,  besides  ample 
cultural  directions.  It  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  half  tone  engravings,  and  will  have  a  colored  plate  of 
new  and  unique  design,  and  illustrated  cover.  It  will  be  mailed  to  regular  customers  free,  to  others  on  receipt 
of  10  cents  to  cover  postage.  JELL  WANGLE  It  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  BESTSEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia- — 


BURPEE’S 


A  handsome  New  BOOK  of  184  pages  (price  10  cents)  mailed  FREE  to  planters  who  intend  to  purchase. 


Our  New  1896  Catalogue 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES;  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK — all  hardy  and  reliable — mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  leading  and  new  varieties. 

*  b  Ideal,  Oriole,  Lady  Thompson  are  the  corniug  market 

Strawberries,  fully  tested.  Raspberries— Miller.  Loudon.  Columbian.  Hlackberries— Maxwell. 
Eldorado,  Leader.  BT  KVKRITIllNG  CHOICE  FOR  THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  FIRST 
COST.  Our  catalogue  sent  free  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Brldgeville,  Del. 


$5,000 Saved 


This  is  what  we  save  each  year  by  removal  from  Moores- 
town  to  Ilansville.  It  costs  money  to  pay  big  freight 
bills  in  moving  stock  to  Moorestowu,  wages  for  heeling, 
rehandling  and  other  expenses.  Why  not  save  it? 
We  give  you  the  benefit  in  lower  prices:  better  and 
fresher  trees.  Our. little  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money,  too.  and  get  the  best  trees  that  grow. 
It’s  not  a  picture  book  for  t  he  children,  but  a  business  book  for  business  men.  Will  you  send  for  it  to-day.  or 
keep  on  paying  higher  prices  for  a  poorer  article  '!  ISAAC  C.  ROG  EKS,  Rogers  Nurseries.  Dansville,  N.Y 


Your  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY.  MD., 
will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  8‘2-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largest  and  best  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sampl#  copy  of  The  Strawberry  OulturUt. 
CC-Ijn  NnUfl  If  you  grow  strawberries,  you 
dCIIU  ifUWl  can’t  afford  to  b«  without  It. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine 


L  TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PI 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 

K 


<^E 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Bare- Bearing 
Non-Retting  CHKRKt, 

For  fall  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (io«.)  We  will  send  oar  TUus.  OsMuegtM.  wr>* 

the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  J08.ll.  BLACK, SON  A  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Uigktstona.N.  J, 


Full  Supply  Of  All  Kinds  Of  Xursery  Stock  in 

PLUM,PEACH,PEAR, 

Apple,  Cherry,  Quince,  Crape  Vines,  with  all  kinds 
of  Small  Fruits.  Also  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Seeds,  Japan,  Holland  and  other  Bulbs. 

Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden  and  Con¬ 
servatory.  Millions  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Bu’bs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc  Why  not  pro- 
cure,,.  c  best  direct  from  the  growers  and  save  all  commissions  I  Write  US  your  wants  and 
we  will  quote  you  lowest  prices. 

Price  list  and  catalogue  free*  £  2nd  year.  lOOO  acres.  JB®  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Box23  Painesville,  Ohio. 


Plum,  Cherry,  etc. 


50000© 

Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We  have  a  q 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 
Largest  stock  of  small 


fruits  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  given 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELl 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB  DISCUSS  10 IV. 

(continued.) 

has  been  satisfactory  ;  mine  sold  last 
fall  for  $3  per  barrel.  I  think  that  the 
soil  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  growing 
good  Keiffers.  My  soil  is  sand,  with  a 
clay  subsoil  within  15  to  20  inches  of  the 
surface.  I  have  cropped  the  orchard 
mostly  with  corn  and  buckwheat  ;  I  have 
four  acres  that  were  sown  to  Crimson 
clover  in  buckwheat  the  first  of  last 
July,  that  is  a  solid  mat  on  the  ground 
from  four  to  six  inches  high.  I  expect 
great  things  from  it  if  it  does  not  winter- 
kill. 

Another  Potato  Estimate. 

W.  D.  W.  C.,  Bigler  ville,  Pa. — Here 
is  my  experience  as  to  the  cost  of  pota¬ 
toes.  This  year  has  been  a  bad  one,  on 
account  of  low  prices  and  drought.  I  had 
4  %  acres  this  year,  on  which  I  base  my 
estimate  : 


Use  of  land,  4*4  acres,  at  $3 .  $13.50 

Plowing,  at  $1.50 .  6.75 

Harrowing,  two  times,  at  $1 .50 .  3.00 

Furrowing .  1.50 

Covering . 1.00 

Seed,  26  bushels  at  50e .  13.00 

Cutting  seed .  1.25 

Dropping  seed .  5.00 

Fertilizer,  three-fourths  ton .  21.00 

Harrowing,  after  up .  1.50 

Working  four  times .  9.00 

Bugging  three  times .  3.00 

Breaking  crust  after  showers,  two  times. .  1 .50 

Digging,  four  days  team  and  hands .  20.00 

Assorting  and  storing .  5.00 

Delivering  to  market .  20.00 


Cost  of  4 Yi  acres . $126.00 

CR. 

Cost  of  one  acre .  28.00 

Yield  of  4!4  acres . 800  bushels. 

Yield  per  acre . 178  bushels. 

Cost  per  bushel . 16  cents. 


We  must  count  the  use  of  the  land  at 
about  its  cash  value.  Probably  our  land 
would  bring  $40  per  acre, and  S3  is  enough, 
as  that  would  pay  interest  and  taxes.  If 
our  land  is  worth  $100  per  acre,  it  would 
cost  $6.10  per  acre  to  pay  interest  and 
taxes.  The  net  profit  per  acre  depends 
on  prices  received  when  we  sell. 


Yield  per  acre . 178  bushels. 

Small  ones,  per  acre .  18  bushels. 

Marketable .  160  bushels. 

Selling  price,  30  cents . $48.00 

Selling  price,  small  ones,  18  bush,  at  15c  ....  2.70 

Total  l’eceived  for  one  acre . $50.70 

Cost  per  acre .  28.00 

Net  profit..... . $22.70 


I  have  given  figures  of  which  I  am 
positive,  as  the  cost  per  acre  and  per 
bushel.  I  estimated  the  potatoes  at  30 
cents,  yet  I  received  40  cents  for  some, 
and  25  cents  for  20  bushels,  and  27  cents 
for  200  bushels  ;  for  the  rest,  above  30 
cents,  so  30  cents  is  a  fair  average. 

Light  on  the  Pork  Question. 

R.  S.  R.,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. — To 
keep  pork,  have  a  clean,  sweet  barrel. 
Just  cover  the  bottom  with  salt,  and 
sprinkle  a  little  between  each  layer. 
Cover  the  pork  with  strong  brine.  We 
use  a  stone,  cut  round  like  a  barrel 
head,  about  two  inches  thick,  to  weight 
the  pork  and  keep  it  from  floating.  The 
latter  part  of  March,  pour  the  brine  off 
and  scald  it,  until  it  boils  ;  skim  it  while 
heating.  When  cold,  pour  it  back  on 
the  pork.  On  top  of  the  stone,  lay  about 
a  peck  of  salt  in  a  coarse  canvas  bag. 
If  the  salt  should  dissolve  through  the 
summer,  replenish.  Use  rock  salt. 

Keep  Your  Business  Secrets. 

B.  G.,  Siiicksiiinny,  Pa. — I  have  read 
the  different  articles  as  to  the  cost  of 
raising  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  the 
statement  that  they  could  be  raised  for 
five  to  ten  cents  per  bushel,  and  make  a 
profit  in  selling  them  at  12  cents  per 
bushel.  I  think  that  the  farmer  who 
publishes  his  business  in  this  manner, 
may  not  be  a  fool  by  any  means,  but  is 
lacking  in  business  sagacity.  Our  occu¬ 
pation  now  is  about  the  poorest  paid  of 
any  ;  yet  such  statements  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  city  people  believe  that 
there  are  untold  riches  in  farming. 

Does  the  merchant,  mechanic,  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  coal  dealer  publish  to  the 
world  the  cost  of  his  wares  ?  Oh,  no  ; 
these  are  their  business  secrets.  Does 
your  blacksmith  state  publicly  that  he 
can  shoe  a  horse  for  50  cents  yet  make 
a  profit  (a  fact)  ?  But  his  price  is  $1  or 
more,  and  this  you  must  pay,  for  even 
they  and  nearly  all  others  (except 


farmers),  have  business  combinations. 
Again,  when  a  farmer  raises  a  poor  or 
non-paying  crop  (which  is  quite  often), 
he  doesn’t  put  them  in  the  papers.  It's 
only  when  he  succeeds  by  working  for 
almost  nothing,  and  then  being  able  to 
figure  out  an  infinitesimal  profit,  that 
his  vanity  finds  an  outlet  in  the  public 
prints. 

Dry  Salted  Pork. 

R.  L.  W.,  Ware’s  Wharf,  Va. — Mr.  J. 
C.  Senger  says,  on  page  842,  1895  ;  “  The 
logical  inference  is  that  the  brine  must 
be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.”  If  so,  why 
use  brine  ?  Instead  of  a  barrel,  I  use  a 
box  that  will  leak  (but  prefer  shelves). 
I  cover  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  a 
thick  layer  of  salt,  then  pack  in  one 
layer  of  hams,  then  a  good  layer  of  salt, 
then  a  layer  of  hams,  then  salt,  and  so 
on  until  they  are  all  in.  I  then  put  in 
the  shoulders,  and  last  the  middlings.  I 
use  plenty  of  salt,  the  pork  will  only 
take  up  a  certain  quantity.  Do  not 
handle  until  they  have  been  in  bulk 
about  six  weeks,  then  put  on  wood 
ashes,  and  smoke  or  not  as  you  please. 
If  it  stays  dry,  I  do  not  smoke,  but  if  it 
commences  to  drip,  I  smoke  until  dry — 
of  course  I  use  saltpetre,  etc.  I  have 
never  used  brine  except  in  hot  weather, 
and  have  never  lost  any  pork. 


We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  raised  them, 
how  they  regard  Bokhara  clover  (Meli- 
lotus),  and  Awnless  Brome  grass 
(Bromus  inermis).  It  is  said  of  the 
latter  that  it  is  valuable  for  pasture  or 
hay,  and  thrives  in  dry  or  sandy  soils. 

It  is  claimed  that  Bokhara  clover  is  of 
value  for  soiling,  and  that  in  good  soil, 
it  may  be  cut  three  times  each  season. 
Bees  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it  as  we 
know  from  our  own  experience.  Sown 
August  10,  1894,  in  poor  soil,  the  plants 
were  May  24,  1895,  six  inches  high.  June 
19,  the  most  vigorous  plants  were  28 
inches  high.  Most  of  the  plants  were 
spindling  and  but  16  inches  high.  They 
seemed  to  suffer  from  the  drought.  On 
July  1,  the  tallest  plants  were  33^  feet 
high  and  in  bloom.  The  flowers,  white 
in  color  and  small,  were  borne  in  close 
racemes  or  spikes  two  to  three  inches  in 
length.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  time 
to  make  the  first  cutting.  On  July  11, 
the  tallest  plants  were  five  feet,  but 
there  was  too  much  woody  main  stem, 
the  laterals  having  little  foliage.  The 
main  stems  were  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
near  the  soil.  The  flowers  are  very 
sweet. 

August  9  we  noted  that  the  plants 
bloom  constantly,  every  branch  termin¬ 
ating  with  a  spike  giving  food  to  num¬ 
berless  bees.  The  plants  then  averaged 
from  two  to  five  feet. 

Bromus  inermis,  sown  August  10,  1894, 
was,  May  24,  (1895),  13  inches  high,  re¬ 
sembling  oats  at  that  time.  It  began  to 
bloom  June  10.  On  June  17.  it  was 
ready  to  cut.  The  leaves  were  18  inches 
long,  the  flowering  stems  three  feet 
high.  They  have  but  a  single  small  leaf 
above  the  mass  of  leaves  below  which 
form  a  thick  mat. 

We  do  not  find  that  this  Hungarian 
Brome  grass  or  Awnless  Brome  grass 
has  been  tried  in  this  country  to  any 
considerable  extent.  But  it  seems  to  be 
worthy  of  extended  trial.  It  is  a  per¬ 
ennial,  and  apparently  very  hardy.  It 
grows  much  the  same  as  does  Couch 
grass,  Triticum  (Agropyrum)  repens, 
soon  taking  entire  possession  of  the  soil 
with  its  creeping  rootstocks.  We  have 
fed  both  Bokhara  clover  and  the  Brome 
grass  to  horses,  and  they  seemed  to  rel¬ 
ish  it . 

The  Keepsake  gooseberry,  let  us  re¬ 
peat,  will  rank  among  the  best  of  goose¬ 
berries  of  foreign  origin.  The  berries 
are  large,  nearly  round,  and  of  excellent 


quality.  It  comes  into  bearing  early — 
the  second  year,  and  has  thus  far  been 
free  of  mildew . 

In  the  nature  of  things,  we  must  go 
back  to  worthy  plants — whose  merits  get 
a  tardy  recognition.  Xanthoeeras  sorbi- 
folia  is  reported  as  having  been  found  in 
China  in  1870.  It  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  London  Garden  a  few 
years  later,  and  The  R.  N.-Y., always  on 
the  lookout  for  promising  novelties,  re¬ 
produced  the  Garden’s  portrait  of  the 
flower  and  its  description  of  the  plant. 
A  little  later,  we  purchased  a  plant,  and 
still  later,  raised  seedlings.  It  is  one  of 
the  easiest  plants  to  raise  from  seeds. 
The  seeds  are  large,  and  germinate  read¬ 
ily  enough.  The  young  seedlings  bloom 
the  second  year.  Except  that  larger 
plants  die  back  unaccountably,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  How 
much  further  north  it  would  prove  hardy, 
we  do  not  know.  Xanthoeeras  sorbifolia, 
or  Sorbus-leaved  Xanthoeeras  (it  has  not 
received  a  “  common  ”  name)  is  a  rnono- 
typic  genus,  that  is,  it  is  the  only  species 
thus  far  known.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order  as  does  the  horse-chestnut, 
viz.,  Sapindaee®  or  Soapberry  family. 
The  generic  name  is  derived  from  Xan- 
thos,  yellow,  and  Keros,  a  horn,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  yellow,  horn-like  glands  or 
nectaries  between  the  petals.  It  appears 
to  be  difficult  to  propagate  except  from 
seeds.  The  little  trees  grow  to  the  height 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  feet,  depending 
upon  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  con¬ 
geniality  of  the  situation.  The  racemes 
of  flowers  much  resemble  those  of  the 
ordinary  white  horse  -  chestnut.  The 
leaves  consist  of  15  slightly  serrated 
leaflets,  as  shown,  half  size,  in  our  illus¬ 
tration  from  nature,  and  the  fruit  and 
seeds  are  shown,  equally  reduced . 


^ttisccllancou.s  <2Umtbinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Successful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  lO%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St  ,  New  York. 


Ec  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 

SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE — SURE. 


tBOWKER 


FERTILIZER  CO., 
BOSTON  A  NEW  YORK. 
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Farmer’s 
Wife. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 
is  the  greatest  help  that  was 
ever  given  entrance  to  any 
home.  For  the  farmer’s  wife, 
who  has  so  many  things  to 
keep  clean,  it  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient,  most  economical,  most 
helpful  help  that  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Sold  everywhere  in 
large  packages,  price  25  cts. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  youftin 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO., 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR 

vianaiia  for  maple, 

SORCHUM,  CIDER,  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES 

Write  for  1896  Catalogue. 


Cider  Machinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomor  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


GEO.  J.  RECORD’S 


DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 


THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  6,000,000  in 
use.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  free  sample. 

RECORD  MAN  U  FAC  (  UR  INC  CO., 

Ill  Main  Street,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Manufacturers  of  Spouts.  Butter  Pails.  Cans.  Etc. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  &£ 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


§  PRAYING 

VIwhmmmbFRUIT. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  tells  you  HOW  and 
WHE  N  to  spray— mailed  F  ree  to  fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  and  Dealers.  Thelargest  and  best  line  of 
Spray  Pumps  and  Nozzles  in  the  world. 

THE  DEMINC  CO.  Mfrs.  Salem,  Ohio. 

Western  Agency:  Henion  &  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


EXPRESS  PAID? 

Satl.fsetion  Guaranteed  or  Boner  Re- 

_  funded.  Endorsed  by  Leading  fcnto-  _ 

ologlsts,  60,000  in  use.  We  are U.  8.  Headquarters 
r  Spray  Pumps,  and  Insecticides.  Catalogue^  Spray 
Calendar,  aud  full  Treatise  on  Spraying, 

517.  Spraying  Outfit 


.  _  EXPRESS 
■  ciuig  urn. 


Paid,  for 


$5.50 


trying  to  meet  falling  prices  by  rising  earlier  and  working  harder  ?  You 
might  as  well  stop, — it’s  not  to  be  done  that  way.  Get  tools  that  do  a  week’s 
work  in  a  day,  and  raise  three  bushels  in  place  of  one.  The  PLAN  ET  J  R. 
Farm  Tools  will  do  it.  One  single  tool  combines  a  hand  drill,  plow,  culti¬ 
vator,  rake,  and  a  wheel  hoe  that  will  beat  six  men.  There  are  20  others 
as  good.  Send  for  the  PLA  N  ET  J  R.  Book ,  {it's  free),  and  give  your  mind 
a  day’s  work.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8J4  marks,  or  10{4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
oflice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1896. 


BOOKS  GIVEN  AWAY! 

The  following  books  are  all  first-class — the  best  of 
anything  in  their  line  : 

Cloth.  Price. 


The  Nursery  Book .  “  $1.00 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture .  “  1.00 

American  Grape  Training .  “  .75 

The  New  Potato  Culture .  “  .75 

The  Business  Hen .  “  .75 


Do  you  want  your  choice  of  these  books  ?  Send  us 
one  new  subscription  (not  your  own),  with  one  dollar, 
and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid  any  one  of  the  above 
five  books  you  see  fit  to  pick  out.  Can  you  possibly 
obtain  better  pay  for  doing  your  neighbor  the  favor 
and  kindness  of  introducing  him  to  868  pages  of  good 
reading  matter  ?  No !  You  take  the  book,  your 
neighbor  takes  the  paper,  and  we  take  the  dollar. 
You  pull  the  wires  that  produce  this  result. 

© 

It  will  take  some  little  time  to  decide  that  portable 
fence  contest.  A  great  many  designs  have  been  sent, 
and  it  is  a  problem  to  decide  which  is  “best.”  It  is 
surprising  to  learn  how  many  of  such  fences  or 
hurdles  are  in  use,  and  we  are  all  likely  to  know  more 
about  it  when  the  designs  are  printed  than  we  ever 
did  before. 

O 

We  find  that  a  good  many  of  our  readers  have  been 
draining  muck  swamps  this  past  year — which  were 
plowed  and  harrowed  last  fall.  Now  they  want  to 
know  the  best  crops  to  start  the  swamp  cultivation  with. 
We  want  help  in  this  matter.  Who  can  tell  us  what 
crops  are  surest  on  these  newly-plowed  swamps  ? 
Please  give  us  leave  to  use  a  leaf  of  your  experience. 

0 

A  new  fraud  is  reported  at  work  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  He  sells  cheap  groceries,  and  promises  to 
take  eggs  in  payment — at  30  cents  a  dozen.  Just  as  a 
matter  of  “good  faith,”  the  faimer  signs  a  note  for 
the  groceries,  and  the  “  agent”  signs  a  note  for 
the  eggs.  The  hens  lay  the  eggs, but  they  decay  long 
before  they  are  called  for  by  the  groceryman.  The 
agent’s  note  becomes  yellow  with  age,  but  the  farmer’s 
note  turns  up  at  the  bank  for  payment.  Do  not  sign 
anything  for  a  stranger. 

© 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  Station, 
states  in  his  report  for  1895,  that  the  low  prices  for 
cotton  seed  meal  and  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  in¬ 
duced  many  farmers  to  use  these  substances  with 
muriate  of  potash  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers.  In 
spite  of  various  objections,  these  mixtures  have  given 
fairly  good  results.  The  nitrogen  in  the  cotton-seed 
meal  is  more  readily  available  than  that  in  either  fish 
or  tankage.  In  some  cases,  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  helped  the  mixture  by 
supplying  nitrogen  that  was  immediately  available. 
There  were  some  complaints  that  the  mixture  caked 
and  would  not  run  freely  through  the  drill ;  but  this 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  adding  400  pounds  of  dry 
and  rather  coarse  raw  bone.  A  simple  mixture  of  800 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  800  of  dissolved  rock,  and 
400  of  muriate  of  potash  gave  a  fertilizer  analyzing 
three  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  seven  of  potash.  A  better  mixture  would  be  made 
of  300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  600  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal,  700  of  dissolved  rock  and  400  of  muriate  of 
potash.  The  point  is  that  there  are  often  times  when 
nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  in  tankage,  blood  or  ground  fish.  The  object  of 
home  mixing  being  to  save  money,  of  course,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  know  where  to  buy 


his  plant  food  cheapest.  The  chances  now  are  that 
cotton-seed  meal  will  be  higher  in  price. 

O 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  Bulletin  94  of 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  over 
130  pages,  and  deals  with  the  science  of  feeding  plants, 
and  the  composition  and  use  of  fertilizers.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  yet 
been  issued  by  our  experiment  stations.  It  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  any  one  who  is  interested  in  grow¬ 
ing  a  good  crop,  because  it  gives  the  principles  of 
plant  feeding  in  a  simple  way  and  in  such  form  that 
it  makes  an  excellent  reference  book.  You  should 
have  it  in  your  farm  library.  If  you  haven't  a  farm 
library,  start  one  with  this  bulletin.  It  will  make 
a  fine  starter. 

© 

Dr.  Fisher,  page  18,  gives  us  an  interesting  state¬ 
ment  about  his  potato  crop.  The  most  suggestive 
thing  about  it  is  the  care  that  was  taken  in  selecting 
and  preparing  the  seed.  The  object  was  to  make  each 
sprout  do  its  full  duty.  What  a  contrast  between  that 
method  and  the  plan  followed  by  some  farmers.  Take 
a  piece  of  a  little  tuber  picked  at  random  out  of  a  bin, 
with  a  thin,  pale  sprout  six  inches  long,  and  put  it  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  seed  pieces  prepared  by  Dr. 
Fisher.  It  is  like  comparing  a  poor  little  hunched-up 
scrub  bull  with  a  vigorous  and  healthy  grandson  of 
Stoke  Pogis.  Who  will  be  weak  enough  to  argue  that 
the  selected  and  trained  seed  will  not  produce  the 
more  vigorous  plant  ?  Don’t  waste  a  part  of  your 
crop  on  poor  seed  ! 

© 

New  York  is  not  the  only  city  that  is  cursed  with 
bogus  commission  merchants.  A  few  months  ago,  a 
man  giving  the  name  of  John  E.  Martin,  opened  a 
store  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  deposited  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  bank,  and  flooded  the  country  with  circulars 
soliciting  shipments  of  produce.  lie  did  a  rushing 
business,  securing  such  large  consignments  by  the 
old,  familiar  methods — quotations  higher  than  those 
made  by  legitimate  dealers.  Suddenly,  one  day,  the 
store  was  closed,  and  large  numbers  of  confiding 
shippers  were  out  of  pocket  to  the  extent  of  their 
shipments.  Some  of  them  had  received  good,  even 
high,  prices  for  their  first  small  consignments,  but 
larger,  subsequent  shipments  were  unaccounted  for. 
Some  of  them  lost  hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of 
goods.  The  moral  is  plain. 

© 

This  discussion  about  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
has  stirred  up  so  much  excitement,  that  we  hardly 
know  whether  or  not  to  go  on  and  get  figures  about 
the  cost  of  an  egg  or  a  pound  of  butter.  One  thing 
we  would  like  to  know  is,  whether  on  these  large 
poultry  farms  like  that  of  Mr.  Mapes,  an  egg  costs 
less  money  to  produce  than  in  the  average  farm  flock 
of  50  hens.  We  would  like  to  know  the  relative  cost 
of  wholesale  and  retail  egg  production.  There  is  one 
thing  about  a  hen  that  the  farmer  does  not  always 
consider.  She  eats  up  odds  and  ends  or  sinti  11  lots  of 
grain  which  would  not  otherwise  be  sold.  The  cash 
value  of  the  egg  is  recognized,  while  much  of  the  food 
that  produces  it  would  never  have  been  sold.  Thus 
it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  an  egg  or  a  pound  of  pork 
costs,  because  the  hog  and  the  hen  give  new  values 
to  unsalable  products,  and  do  it  quickly. 

© 

The  railroads  clearly  got  the  worst  of  it  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  about  milk  rates  before  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  They  now  propose  to  set  farmer  against 
farmer  by  telling  the  long-distance  shippers  that  the 
nearby  milkmen  will  monopolize  the  market  if  rates 
are  graded  by  distance.  A  good  many  milkmen  in 
the  interior  are  signing  petitions  in  favor  of  a  uni¬ 
form  rate,  because  they  think  that  this  will  give  them 
some  sort  of  protection  against  the  milkmen  of  Orange 
County  and  vicinity.  They  should  see  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  this,  for  if  the  rate  be  uniform,  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  at  liberty  to  go  still  further  back  for  cheaper 
milk.  So  that  while  “protecting”  themselves  from 
milkmen  between  them  and  the  city,  they  give  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  behind  them  !  There  is  a  good  deal 
more  in  this  question  than  appears  at  first  thought, 
for  the  decision  will  establish  a  precedent  that  will 
be  far  reaching  in  its  effect.  In  any  event,  the  farmer 
should  pay  his  own  freight. 

© 

The  writer  of  this  note  purchased  of  a  commission 
merchant  some  butter  put  up  in  one-pound  prints, 
and  nicely  wrapped  in  parchment  paper.  It  came 
from  Ohio,  was  put  up  in  attractive  shape,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  first-class  butter — but  it  wasn’t.  Of 
the  same  man,  some  roll  butter  was  purchased.  This 
came  in  a  barrel.  The  rolls  were  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  some  of  them  covered  with  artistic  designs,  and 
each  roll  was  wrapped  in  a  little  square  of  white 


cloth.  It  was  a  mixed,  miscellaneous  lot,  of  all  shades 
of  color.  Some  of  it  was  good  butter — most  of  it  was 
miserable  stuff.  But  a  couple  of  rolls  were  sorted 
out,  that  were  of  as  good  quality  as  the  print  butter  ; 
but  the  price  of  one  pound  of  the  print  butter  paid 
for  two  pounds  of  the  other.  The  milk  from  which 
the  latter  was  made  might  not  have  been  of  quite  so 
good  quality  as  the  other,  but  we  don’t  believe  that 
there  was  the  same  difference  as  in  the  price.  The 
way  in  which  the  butter  was  put  up  and  packed  made 
a  big  difference  in  price,  however. 

© 

Here  is  a  note  from  a  subscriber  in  New  York  State. 
We  get  a  good  many  like  it  during  the  winter  season: 

My  neighbor’s  cows  have  a  habit  of  gnawing  his  barnyard  fences 
when  they  are  let  out  during  the  day.  Can  you  suggest  any 
remedy  ? 

In  order  to  suggest  a  remedy,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  more  about  the  cause.  If  this  gnawing  is  due 
simply  to  a  bad  habit,  we  would  put  barbed  wire  in 
place  of  the  rails,  and  give  the  cows  some  corn  stalks 
or  straw  to  work  over  while  they  are  outside.  This 
would  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  If  the  cattle,  as  is 
most  likely,  gnaw  the  wood  because  they  are  diseased 
by  improper  feeding  or  some  digestive  trouble  they 
must  be  cured.  Possibly  they  want  salt.  If  so, 
see  that  they  have  rock  salt  before  them  all  the  time, 
or  are  salted  regularly  once  a  week.  Feed  bran  or 
oil  meal  in  preference  to  corn  meal.  Make  a  “con¬ 
dition  powder”  by  mixing  two  pounds  sulphate  of 
soda,  one-half  pound  powdered  nux  vomica,  and  100 
grains  of  arsenic.  Mix  them  thoroughly  and  divide 
into  50  doses,  giving  one  dose  to  each  cow  daily  on 
her  feed.  Keep  the  cows  in  a  laxative  condition,  and 
card  them  regularly  if  possible. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

MRS.  LEGHORN  HEN  TO  MR.  SQUIRREL. 

I  laughed  at  you  when,  all  day  long,  I  saw, 

How  you  with  ceaseless  toil  laid  nuts  in  store  ; 

Now,  fat  and  warm,  your  well-earned  food  you  gnaw, 

While  I  am  starved  and  frozen  to  the  core. 

You,  with  the  instinct  of  wild  creatures  knew 
That  man  is  selfish — I,  poor  trusting  fool, 

Lined  his  egg  basket — now  winds  whistle  through 
My  fondest  hopes  and  here  I  sadly  cool 
My  comb— unfed,  uncared  for,  in  disgrace. 

With  nerveless  feathers  drooping,  while  that  wretch 
Growls  “hens  don’t  lay”  beside  his  warm  fire  place, 

And  curses  me  between  each  lazy  stretch. 

Oh,  squirrel  !  Had  I  only  learned  your  trick, 

And  through  the  summer  hours  laid  by  a  store 
Of  food,  I  would  not  stand  here  cold  and  sick, 

With  eggless  nest  and  soul  and  body  sore. 

Had  I  but  served  myself  with  half  the  zeal, 

That  I  have  served  my  master— who  can  say 
That  I  would  now  the  pangs  of  hunger  feel 
And  pass  in  wretchedness  this  New  Year’s  Day  ? 

Knock  doubt  out ! 

Fix,  not  mix  your  thoughts. 

Bakers  like  eggs  with  dark  yolks. 

Don’t  let  an  a  get  into  your  week  days  ! 

“  A  dollar  book  for  a  new  subscription  1” 

Never  can  be  too  good  for  seed— potatoes ! 

Advice  to  the  white-haired  man — never  say  dye  ! 

The  hide-bound  cow  is  bound  to  hide  her  profits. 

The  story  of  “  Roup  by  the  acre”  begins  next  week. 

What  Say  ?  Plenty  of  chance  for  you  to  talk— page  19. 

Are  dairy  Short-horns  really  needed  in  preference  to  other 
Dreeds  ? 

Wonder  if  that  “  leather  chewer,”  page  19,  would  try  his  teeth 
on  a  chain! 

When  is  dyspepsia  akin  to  holiness  ?  When  it  comes  from  too 
much  pie-eaty. 

Why  do  you  use  salt  on  asparagus  ?  Is  it  to  kill  weeds  or  to 
benefit  the  grass  ? 

What’s  the  difference  between  “  would  if  I  could  !”  and  “could 
if  I  would  ?” — will. 

No  wonder  a  wife  gets  furious  after  a  futile  attempt  to  force  a 
fire  out  of  green  fuel. 

“  Turn  over  a  new  leaf  !  ”  May  be  clover  can’t  do  that  on  your 
soil  until  you  use  lime  or  potash. 

When  is  a  chicken  a  cat  bird  ?  When  the  taste  for  broilers  has 
not  been  trained  off  the  cat’s  tongue. 

A  good  clover  sod  well  plowed  under,  will  make  any  soil  laugh 
with  the  harvest.  It  is  a  case  where  humus  adds  humor. 

The  discussion  of  the  merits  of  “corn  hay”  is  giving  an  added 
boom  to  the  old  plan  of  sending  the  stalks  through  a  thrashing 
machine. 

“Straw  potatoes”  is  the  name  given  potatoes  grown  in  south¬ 
western  Illinois.  They  are  grown  under  straw.  We  shall  tell 
how  soon. 

Dr.  Fisher  wants  more  available  plant  food  in  the  soil  than  the 
crop  could  take  out.  Why?  It  will  then  be  sure  to  have  enough, 
and  what  is  left  will  not  all  be  lost.  It  is  a  case  where  “  a  surjilus 
beats  a  deficit.” 

The  “war  scare”  is  subsiding.  Who  wants  war  anyway  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  Amer  ican  farmers  who  would  lose  much  and  gain 
nothing  by  a  war  with  England.  “  Let  us  have  peace”— and  a 
parity  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  President’s  message  hinting  at  war  caused  a  half  panic  in 
Wall  Street.  American  securities  shrunk  in  value.  With  the 
money  lost  in  a  week,  the  whole  territory  in  dispute  might  be 
bought  and  given  to  either  of  the  contending  nations.  Who  lost 
that  money  ?  Speculators.  Will  they  try  to  get  it  back  from  the 
nation  ?  Yes  !  Will  they  succeed  ? 
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RECUPERATIVE  FORCES  IN  THE  SOIL.  VI. 

When  a  farmer  can  fully  realize  and  understand 
that  his  unprofitable  farm  is  not  dead,  but  sleeping  ; 
and  that  it  can  be  re-awakened  by  the  use  of  practic¬ 
able  and  not  too  expensive  methods,  he  certainly 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  make  a  study  of  how  it  is 
to  be  done.  His  best  and  handiest  means  are  to  buy 
and  study  the  best  agricultural  journals,  visit  the 
best  farms  and  farmers  within  his  reach,  join  and  be 
active  m  a  good  farmers’  club,  Grange,  or  other  like 
society,  and  make  it  always  his  firm  determination  to 
let  no  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  his  business, 
pass  without  grasping  it.  He  cannot  fail  to  find  some 
man,  somewhere,  who  has  surmounted  obstacles  which 
stand  in  his  own  way,  and  who  is  willing  to  tell  how 
it  was  done.  Indeed,  wisdom  of  this  sort  is  crying 
aloud  all  about  us.  In  every  township  there  are  to 
be  found  more  or  less  good  farmers.  Hire  out  to 
them,  young  man,  and  “steal  the  trade.”  There  is  no 
law,  moral  or  civil,  which  will  condemn  a  theft  of 
this  sort.  It  is  a  kind  of  stealing  which  enriches  both 
parties,  and  very  rarely  leads  to  any  ill  consequences. 

I  may  seem  to  be  wandering  from  my  subject  in 
these  remarks  ;  but  while  speaking  of  the  recupera¬ 
tive  forces  latent  in  the  soil  which  was  made  for  man 
to  dress  and  to  till,  it  may  be  allowable  to  point  out 
latent  forces  elsewhere,  the  development  of  which  is 
essential,  and  which,  indeed,  must  be  put  in  action 
first  of  all.  For  it  is  certainly  true,  as  was  long  ago 
affirmed,  that  “it  is  more  in  the  man  than  it  is  in  the 
land,”  when  it  comes  to  this  matter  of  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  Nature’s  power  and  willingness  to  help.  I 
feel  myself,  old  as  I  am,  that  the  opportunities  are 
still  befoi-e  me  to  become  more  fully  and  better  in¬ 
formed,  day  by  day,  as  to  what  is  possible  to  be  done 
with  this  earth  of  oui-s,  to  make  its  people  wiser  and 
better,  as  well  as  richer  in  every  desirable  way.  The 
era  of  human  improvement  is  yet  young.  Let  us  all 
be  up  and  doing,  so  that  we  may  leave  as  many  as 
possible  the  better  for  our  having  been  born. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  POULTRY  MARKET. 

The  holiday  season  just  closing  has  been  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  in  the  dressed  poulti-y  max-ket,  on 
record.  The  main  trouble  was  the  weather  which, 
though  favorable  until  a  few  days  before  Christmas, 
became  suddenly  warm,  and  lai-ge  quantities  were 
spoiled.  This  warm  weather  continued  through  the 
New  Year  market,  and  tons  of  poulti-y  were  a  com¬ 
plete  loss,  being  seized  by  the  Health  Hoard.  Some 
that  escaped  this  fate  was  sold  to  the  wagon  boys  for 
just  what  it  would  bring — often  not  more  than  two 
or  three  cents  per  pound.  Then  there  were  vai-ying 
grades  of  quality — or  lack  of  quality — above  this,  but 
very  little  of  the  best.  One  trouble  was  that  ship- 
pex*s  who  had  held  back  at  Thanksgiving,  because  that 
is  the  usual  time  of  the  glut,  had  dumped  their  re¬ 
serves  on  the  max-ket  at  the  holiday  season,  and  the 
market  was  glutted.  The  quality,  too,  of  that  sent 
last  was  not  so  good,  on  the  whole.  Usually,  when  a 
glut  is  threatened,  and  prices  decline,  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  men  buy  the  surplus  to  put  away  until  later  ;  but 
this  year,  much  of  the  poultry  was  so  far  gone  that 
it  was  useless  for  this  purpose,  and  it  went  to  swell 
the  bulk  at  the  city  dumps. 

The  New  Year  max-ket,  though  not  much  of  an  im¬ 
provement  so  far  as  weather  was  concerned,  was  in  a 
little  better  shape,  and  there  was  some  good  stock 
from  near  by,  and  prices  received  were  the  highest 
for  a  long  time.  Tui-keys,  especially,  were  high,  and 
choice  ones  went  up  the  day  befox-e  the  holiday,  to 
16,  17,  and  even  18  cents,  and  a  few  extra  ones  sold 
up  to  20  cents.  These  pi-ices  were  obtained  becaxxse 
some  dealers  were  forced  to  have  the  birds  to  fill 
orders,  and  cannot  be  sustained.  At  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  choice  dry-picked  turkeys  are  worth  18  cents 
at  wholesale,  with  choice  scalded  a  cent  or  two  less. 
Fancy  ducks,  also,  were  scarce,  and  advanced  to  16  to 
17  cents,  while  geese  wex-e  more  plentiful,  and  sold 
for  12  to  13  cents  for  the  choicest.  Fowls  and  chick¬ 
ens  were  plentiful,  but  those  of  choice  quality  were 
not  in  large  supply,  and  sold  well.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  the  situation  was  the  high  prices  of  live  poultry, 
and  the  xxnusual  demand.  The  call  is  usually  mostly 
for  dressed  poultry,  but  the  large  arrivals  of  that  out 
of  condition,  and  the  demand  for  something  better 
than  the  market  affoi-ded,  strengthened  the  live 
poultry  market,  and,  as  receipts  were  only  moderate, 
good  stock  made  a  great  advance  over  the  previous 
week’s  prices.  At  the  px-esent  writing,  arrivals  have 
been  moderate,  but  any  great  increase  in  the  receipts 
would  lower  prices.  Reports  from  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  to  the  effect  that  stock  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  and  if  this  condition  is  genex-al,  at  least 
fair  pi-ices  are  likely  to  be  maintained. 

One  thing  we  have  striven  to  impress  upon  our 
readers  is  the  desirability  of  dry-picking  their  poul¬ 
try.  Only  this  morning,  we  saw  a  lot  of  very  fat, 


fine  young  turkeys.  Hut  they  had  been  scalded,  their 
legs  were  cooked  so  that  they  were  red,  and  many  of 
them  were  badly  skinned.  The  surface  of  the  bodies 
was  litex-ally  cooked.  By  the  side  of  them  were  some 
dx-y-picked  turkeys,  really  not  so  good  birds,  but  the 
manner  of  dressing  made  them  look  much  more 
attractive,  and  they  would  sell  for  one  or  two  cents  a 
pound  more.  Another  thing,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  birds  for  any  length  of  time,  the  dx-y-picked 
ones  will  retain  their  good  appeax-ance  for  sevex-al 
days,  while  the  scalded  ones  will  turn  dark  wherever 
bruised  or  the  skin  is  broken,  making  them  look  old 
and  spoiled.  The  scalded  ones  are  mxxch  more  easily 
bruised  in  handling  and  packing,  and  the  shaking 
around  in  boxes  and  barrels  in  ti-ansit,  hurts  their 
appearance  greatly.  For  this  market,  poultry  should 
have  the  heads  and  feet  on,  and  be  undrawn.  The 
Boston  folks  want  their  poultry  drawn.  The  needs 
of  the  market  should  be  studied  by  any  one  intending 
to  ship. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  " CORN  HAY.” 

Fred  Grundy,  page  853,  gave  a  glowing  description 
of  the  woi-kings  of  the  husker  and  shredder ;  and  Mr. 
Wing  is  enthusiastic  over  the  advantage  of  this  method 
of  securing  the  corn  crop,  and  notes  some  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  machine  has  been  used  in  this  com¬ 
munity  for  some  years.  Of  coui-se  it  has  its  friends, 
but  one  leading  objection  is  that  it  does  not  perform 
enough  for  the  labor  employed.  It  is  genei-ally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  men  required  to  run  the  machine  can 
husk  more  bushels  of  corn  in  the  old  way.  Many  of 
those  who  have  used  the  machine  have  lost  their  fod¬ 
der  by  husking  it  befox-e  it  was  sufficiently  cured,  or 
while  too  wet.  The  fodder  requii-es  to  be  much  drier 
for  shredding  than  for  storing  in  the  old  way.  Then, 
again,  the  average  stii-ring  farmer  will  have  his  corn 
nearly  husked  before  the  fodder  would  be  in  condition 
to  keep  if  shredded.  The  long,  coai-se  stalks  ai-e  a 
nuisance  to  handle  at  best,  and  I  know  of  no  farmer 
that  has  experimented  with  shredded  fodder,  but 
acknowledges  its  greater  feeding  value,  and  additional 
convenience  in  handling. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  capacity  of  the  shred- 
dei-s  and  huskers,  if  farmers  wait  until  the  fodder  is  in 
fit  condition,  much  of  the  corn  would  go  into  winter 
unhusked.  Instead  of  waiting,  many  farmers  prefer 
to  save  the  price  of  husking,  by  applying  the  labor 
already  at  hand,  and  then  running  the  stalks  through 
an  ordinary  gi-ain  thi-asher.  It  puts  them  in  feeding 
and  baling  shape  equally  as  well,  and  performs  the 
woi-k  with  much  more  rapidity.  To  be  sure,  New 
York  farmers  do  not  raise  the  lax-ge  acreage  of  corn 
that  is  credited  to  western  States  ;  pex-haps  from  five 
to  twenty  acres  to  the  farm  are  grown,  but  with  our 
crops  as  grown,  this  means  a  deal  of  heavy  work. 
Actual  facts  are  worth  considex-ing,  but  estimates 
put  forth  without  “  a  legitimate  basis  ”  tend 
to  drive  people  into  unprofitable  ventux-es.  Mr. 
Grundy  speaks  of  a  “dozen  jobs  crowded  into  one.” 
If  this  is  profitable,  why  not  add  two  or  three  more 
and  receive  the  added  profit  ? 

Many  farmers  here  are  leaving  their  corn  until  well 
cxxred,  then  put  it  through  an  ordinary  grain  thrasher, 
at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  of  shelled  cox-n  or  more  per 
day,  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  per  bushel  for  shelled  corn. 
It  costs  us  five  cents  per  bushel  of  ears  for  a  husker. 
As  the  thrasher  shells  it  ready  for  use  or  market  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  husker,  and  prepares 
the  fodder  equally  as  well  (some  say  better),  why  is  not 
this  the  coming  solution  of  the  gathei-ing  of  the  corn 
crop  ?  If  the  objection  is  lack  of  storage  fox  curing 
the  shelled  corn,  the  difference  in  cost  would  soon  pay 
for  increased  storage  capacity.  j.  m.  corwin. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


A  DRESS  SUIT  FOR  "HOTHOUSE  LAMBS.” 

The  hothouse  lamb  business  has  assumed  consider¬ 
able  importance  with  some  sheep  breeders.  It  is  one 
thing  to  grow  a  lamb,  and  another  thing  to  dress  and 
ship  it  properly.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of 
many  of  the  lambs  i-eceived,  many  more  people  have 
solved  the  problem  of  growing  the  lambs  than  have 
mastered  the  mysteries  of  preparing  them  for  market. 
As  the  latter  often  makes  a  difference  of  one-half  or 
even  more  in  the  price  received,  it  may,  at  least,  be 
considered  as  important  as  the  raising.  The  market 
for  these  is,  of  course,  limited,  as  is  that  for  any  ex¬ 
tremely  high-pi-iced  product.  Not  every  one  can  afford 
to  eat  lamb  that  costs  $8  to  $10,  and  weighs  but  25 
to  30  pounds  dressed.  The  latter  weight  is  plenty 
light  enough  for  them  after  this  date ;  35  pounds 
would  be  better.  The  season  for  these  opens  with 
the  Christmas  market,  and  continues  through  the 
winter,  prices  usually  being  highest  before  Christmas. 
They  should  be  grown  as  quickly  as  possible  to  reach 
the  required  weight,  and  should  be  fat  and  plump. 

In  killing,  cut  the  throat,  making  as  small  an  in¬ 
cision  as  possible,  and  hang  up  by  the  heels  that  the 


lamb  may  bleed  thoroughly.  The  blood  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed  to  have  the  meat  present  an  attract¬ 
ive  appearance.  Open  the  lamb  from  the  tail  to  a 
point  about  opposite  the  fore  legs.  Remove  the  en¬ 
trails,  but  leave  on  the  head,  feet  and  skin.  Skin  the 
hind  legs  and  dx-aw  the  caul  over  them,  and  also  di-aw 
it  down  over  the  kidneys,  securing  it  with  skewers. 
Slit  the  caul  just  enough  to  let  the  kidneys  through. 
Put  in  what  are  known  as  back-sets.  These  are  small 
pieces  of  wood  about  14  inches  long  for  an  ordinary¬ 
sized  carcass,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  One  end  of 
each  is  inserted  in  the  flesh  about  opposite  the  first 
rib  ;  they  are  cx-ossed  over  the  back,  and  the  other 
ends  inserted  far  enough  back  on  the  carcass  to  draw 
the  carcass  open  sufficiently  to  present  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  making  it  as  flat  as  possible. 

Remove  all  traces  of  blood,  and  make  the  cai-cass 
look  as  attractive  as  possible  in  every  way.  Let  it 
hang  until  perfectly  cool.  Replace  the  skin  on  the 
hind  legs.  Cover  all  the  exposed  flesh  with  clean 
white  cloth,  and  sew  the  whole  up  carefully  in  burlap 
or  bagging.  Mark  plainly  with  the  names  of  both 
consignor  and  consignee,  send  by  express,  and  also 
advise  consignee  by  mail.  Don’t  send  late  in  the 
week,  and  if  prices  received  are  not  satisfactory,  the 
probability  is  that  it  is  because  some  detail  in  the 
work  has  been  neglected.  It  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  a  tyro  in  this  work  to  visit  some  successful  grower 
and  shipper,  and  see  the  whole  operation  performed. 


THE  HORSE  IS  GOING  BUND. 

I  bought  a  five-year-old  horse  In  October  and  when  the  cold  fall 
winds  began  to  blow,  he  had  sore  eyes  which  I  afterward  learned 
were  caused  by  his  wolf  teeth  being  left  in  too  long.  Spots  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  across,  of  a  white  color,  will  come  on  his  eye 
balls  ;  his  eyes  will  run  water  and  be  blurred  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  and  then  get  all  right  for  a  while.  Some  say  that  when  they 
are  troubled  like  that,  they  will  be  blind  in  a  few  years. 

Killowog,  N.  Y.  r.  R.  L. 

The  horse  is  suffering  from  periodic  ophthalmia,  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The 
natui-e  of  the  disease  is  not  well  understood.  It  is 
known,  however,  to  be  associated  with  certain  locali¬ 
ties,  usually  with  a  low,  damp  or  marshy  soil.  It  is 
also  hereditary,  with  a  taint  so  strong  that  it  is  very 
liable  to  be  transmitted  to  the  foal  if  either  the  stall¬ 
ion  or  mare  has  suffered  from  the  disease.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  disease  is  its  strong  tendency  to  a 
recui-renee  of  the  attacks  every  four  or  five  weeks 
(rarely  less,  sometimes  longer)  until  total  blindness 
results  from  effusion  or  cataract.  Five  to  eight 
attacks  usually  result  in  blindness.  Sometimes  only 
one  eye  is  attacked  at  first,  and  blindness  results 
before  the  second  eye  is  attacked.  The  affection 
usually  occurs  in  young  horses  from  two  to  six  years 
old,  rarely  after  that  age.  The  wolf  teeth  had  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  trouble.  It  would  have 
made  no  difference  whether  they  wei-e  removed  or 
allowed  to  remain  and  shed  naturally.  The  popular 
belief  that  the  wolf  teeth  have  an  iniurious  effect 
upon  the  eye  of  the  young  horse,  soLs  to  induce 
either  disease  or  blindness,  is  another  of  those  old- 
time  fallacies  that  should  be  discarded  along  with 
the  “hollow-horn”  and  “  wolf-in-the-tail”  stories. 
There  is  no  known  satisfactory  treatment  for 
periodic  ophthalmia.  The  frequency  of  the  attacks 
and  their  sevex-ity,  may  be  lessened  by  keeping 
the  animals  in  good  general  health,  and,  espe¬ 
cially,  in  dry,  airy  well-ventilated  stables.  During 
an  attack,  protect  the  eyes  from  the  strong  sunlight. 
The  following  powders  given  in  two-tablespoonful 
doses  on  the  feed  twice  daily,  will  often  prove  bene¬ 
ficial,  anti  hasten  recovery  from  an  attack  :  Sulphate 
of  soda  one  pound,  powdered  nux  vomica  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  of  each  one-fourth  pound,  mix.  When  the 
disease  is  prevalent,  prevention  should  be  sought,  by 
keeping  the  young  horses  away  from  the  low,  marshy 
grounds  ;  by  careful  feeding  and  stabling,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  general  health;  and  especially,  by  not 
breeding  fx-om  either  horse  or  mare  that  is  or  has 
been  similarly  affected.  f.  l.  kilbornk. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

This  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  begin  keeping  accounts. 
“  Rogers’s  Farm  Account  Book  ”  is  the  best.  Send  to  Geo.  A 
Rogers,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 

Ip  you  want  white  turkeys,  Guinea  fowls,  Toulouse  geese,  o 
some  choice  young  fowls  of  the  leading  breeds,  send  to  D.  A. 
Mount,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  for  prices. 

Hakkows  for  one,  two,  three  or  four  hoi-ses,  cutting  from  5  to  24 
feet  wide,  either  straight  or  slanting  teeth,  are  made  by  G.  H. 
Pounder,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Write  him  about  them. 

Have  you  a  hard  maple  tree  on  the  farm  ?  Then  you  ought  to 
have  some  maple  syrup  ;  and  you  will  need  a  double-tin  sap 
spout.  You  can  get  a  sample  by  writing  the  Record  Mfg.  Co.,  Ill 
Main  St.,  Conueaut,  O. 

Akk  you  feeding  raw  potatoes  to  pigs  ;  or  any  other  food  to  any 
stock  that  would  be  cooked  if  you  had  the  means  of  cooking  it? 
If  so,  you  should  send  for  a  catalogue  of  cooking  kettles  to 
Economy  Mfg.  Co.,  Homer,  Mich. 

We  have  met  R.  H.  Brown,  of  Miller’s  Corners,  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.,  who  advertises  seed  potatoes.  Mr.  Brown  was  well  recom¬ 
mended  by  responsible  people,  and  our  readers  will  make  no 
mistake  in  sending  for  his  price  list. 

If  you  need  fruit  baskets  or  crates  of  any  kind  send  to  R.  T. 
Pierce  &  Co.,  South  Haven,  Mich.,  for  their  catalogue,  which  is 
illustrated  with  half-tone  engravings  of  their  goods,  and  will  be 
sent  free.  “The  best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices,”  is  their  claim. 

“The  Wooden  Hen,”  is  just  the  size  of  a  good  large  hen,  but  will 
cover  28  eggs  at  once,  and  hatch  them,  too,  if  there’s  any  hatch  to 
them.  It’s  the  greatest  novelty  out,  and  costs  but  $5.  Just  think 
of  it !  And  it  will  sit  the  year  ’round  if  you  wish.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Stahl,  Quincy,  Ill.,  about  it,  and  he  will  send  you  descriptive 
booklet. 


BUDS. 

A  hud  may  never  blossom, 

SI  ill,  bold  a  perfume  sweet, 

Au<i  none  may  breathe  its  fragrance, 

Till  crushed  beneath  their  feet. 

Its  torn  and  mangled  petals 
Will  then  the  truth  disclose, 

That  only  dew  and  sunshine, 

It  lacked  to  form  a  rose. 

Thus  many  hearts  lie  bleeding, 

Crushed  down  by  hate  and  scorn  ; 

A  smile,  a  tear,  was  lacking, 

Withheld  in  life’s  bright  morn. 

’Tis  well,  we  know  the  Master 
Than  man  is  far  more  kind. 

Beyond,  each  bud  will  blossom; 

There,  love  each  heart  shall  find. 

OSCAR  F.  FROST. 


Some  one  wishes  to  know  whether 
scolding  ever  accomplishes  any  good  that 
may  not  be  effected  in  some  better  way. 
What  do  you  say,  scolding  wives  ?  Give 
us  the  arguments  that  uphold  your 
course. 

* 

The  asbestos  mat,  mentioned  on  page 
831  (1895),  is  very  useful  in  the  kitchen, 
and  costs  but  five  cents  in  New  York. 
By  its  aid,  oatmeal  can  be  cooked  with¬ 
out  burning  in  an  ordinary  saucepan, 
quite  as  well  as  in  a  double  boiler. 

* 

At  the  recent  live  stock  show  held  in 
this  city,  there  was  one  exhibit  which 
produced  an  impression  upon  us  which 
we  believe  must  have  been  shared  by 
many  others.  Some  fine  sppcimens  of 
the  beef  cattle  and  sheep  were  sold  to 
slaughtering  houses.  These  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  ring,  being  preceded  by 
men  carrying  banners  bearing  the  an¬ 
nouncement  :  “  Bought  by - to  be 

slaughtered  for  the  hotel  trade.”  We 
realized  that  the  vegetarians  have  a 
finer  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  perhaps, 
than  the  rest  of  us.  We  wondered  why 
the  close  associates  of  animal  life,  the 
country  people,  should  be  so  insensible 
to  the  claims  made  by  vegetarians,  that 
it  is  cruel  to  take  life  of  any  kind. 

* 

A  case  is  pending  in  the  courts  of 
Washington  which  ought  to  arouse  an¬ 
other  such  a  champion  as  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  has  been.  A  widow  is 
trying  to  obtain  possession  of  her  child¬ 
ren.  her  husband  having  willed  them  to 
his  relatives.  It  is  a  surprise  to  many 
to  learn  that,  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  law  allows  a  man  to  dispose  of 
his  children  by  will  as  he  chooses.  They 
are  his  property.  Senator  Hale,  of 
Maine,  has  introduced  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  an  investigation  of  the  law.  This 
is,  probably,  the  last  “  relic  of  barbar¬ 
ism”  on  Washington’s  statute  books. 
We  hope  that  the  seat  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will,  in  time,  become  a  credit  to 
American  civilization.  Until  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  it  was  unlawful  for 
a  wife  to  hold  property  in  her  own  name, 
and  the  husband  could  take  it  from  her 
whenever  he  pleased. 


THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

HERS  IS  NOT  A  LIFE  OF  POETRY  AND  EASE. 
F  every  northern  farmer's  wife,  tired 
and  nervous,  could  spend  three  months 
among  the  country  housekeepers  of  the 
South,  she  would  go  home,  and  com¬ 
mence  life  over  again,  quite  content 
with  her  lot.  My  idea  of  the  southern 
woman,  as  gathered  from  floating  bits  of 
litex-ature,  newspaper  clippings,  etc., 
underwent  a  violent  change  when  we 
came  South.  Instead  of  seeing  an  easy¬ 
going,  large-eyed,  creamy-complexioned 
woman,  who  arose  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  sipped  a  cup  of  coffee,  or 
chocolate,  took  breakfast  at  ten,  then 
enjoyed  a  siesta  in  a  hammock  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  while  colored  ser¬ 
vants  did  the  drudging ;  we  found  a 
sallow-skinned,  hollow-eyed,  weary- 


lookiug  woman  with  a  crowd  of  tow¬ 
headed  children  clinging  to  her  skirts. 
Large  families  are  the  rule  in  the  South. 
We  found  this  woman  quite  as  often  at 
the  wood  pile  as  elsewhere,  splitting 
wood  and  gathering  chips.We  found  her 
in  the  meat  house  making  sausage,  and 
helping  put  away  the  last  butchering; 
at  the  soap  kettle,  and  in  the  barnyard 
milking  a  drove  of  cows.  The  southern 
farmer  considers  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  milk  a  cow. 

She  boils  her  clothes  in  a  huge  iron 
kettle,  in  the  yard,  laying  them  over  a 
bench,  and  beating  them  with  a  paddle, 
instead  of  washing  them  with  a  wash¬ 
board. 

In  many  cases,  cooking  is  done  at  the 
fireplace,  after  the  manner  of  our  great¬ 
grandmothers.  We  found  her  scrubbing 
bare  floors,  and  bringing  water  from  the 
spring.  A  good  pump  convenient  to  the 
door  is  a  rarity,  while  “  the  old  oaken 
bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well”  tries 
women’s  muscles  all  over  the  South. 

Occasionally,  one  finds  a  neighborhood, 
sometimes  extending  for  a  number  of 
miles,  in  which  the  farmers  seem  un¬ 
usually  prosperous,  having  commodious, 
well-built  homes,  and  the  conveniences 
and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  around 
them.  But  more  often  the  farmer's  wife 
lives  in  a  home  bare  of  ornament,  and 
devoid  of  many  things  that  a  northern 
housekeeper  could  not  do  without.  A 
composite  picture  of  the  southern  farm¬ 
er's  wife,  shows  her  a  quiet,  sober-faced 
woman,  leading  a  hard,  laborious  life, 
rearing  a  large  family,  patiently  accept¬ 
ing  the  hardships  of  life  as  inevitable, 
keeping  her  home  tidy  and  orderly;  kind 
and  hospitable  to  the  stranger  within 
her  gates. 

The  farmers  of  the  South  practice  se¬ 
vere  economy,  and  usually  have  a  nest 
egg  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day  ;  but  this 
economy  is  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
wife,  who  rides  to  town  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  shawl  and  suubonnet,  while  her 
lord  and  master  goes  well  dressed.  This 
is  the  farmer’s  wife  as  I  found  her 
among  the  hills  of  Kentucky  ;  in  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Tennessee  ;  in 
the  northern  part  of  Georgia  ;  in  the 
southern  part  of  Alabama,  and  in  the 
“piney  woods’  of  Florida. 

.JOSEPHINE  STARR. 


THE  BEST  OF  LIFE . 

NCE  upon  a  time,  as  the  legend 
runs,  a  weary  traveler  wended 
his  way  up  the  mountain  side.  As  he 
journeyed,  he  stooped  to  pluck  a  tiny, 
beautiful  flower  that  caught  his  eye.  At 
that  moment,  a  door,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  opened  before 
his  astonished  gaze  ;  but  as  he  entered, 
it  proved  to  be  the  vestibule  of  a  palace, 
wherein  were  treasures,  new  and  old, 
costly  and  rare  beyond  description.  He 
heard  a  voice  say  :  “Take  what  you  will, 
but  don’t  forget  the  best.”  He  raptui-- 
ously  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  wonderful 
sights,  and  hastened  to  load  himself 
with  all  that  he  could  carry  away. 

Again  he  x’eached  the  outer  world, 
filled  with  the  delight  of  possession. 
But  what  is  this  ?  One  by  one,  his  trea¬ 
sures  slipped  away  fi-om  his  close  clasp, 
and  vanished,  for  he  had  forgotten  the 
best,  his  little  key-flower. 

Life  opens  xxp  to  us  like  a  vast  treasux-e- 
house.  What  is  the  best — for  xxs  '?  To 
what  shall  we  cling  as  we  press  into  new 
avenues,  accumulate  expei’ience,  grasp 
new  pleasures,  and  delight  in  new 
beauties  ?  Is  it  found  in  labor,  which 
however  distastefxxl  it  may  at  times  ap¬ 
pear,  is,  after  all,  a  panacea  for  many 
of  our  ills  ?  Or  in  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasui-e  with  the  thorns  of  care  and 
trouble  carefully  removed  ?  Or  in  music, 
with  its  wonderful  power  to  xx  pi  if  t  the 
soul  ?  Or  in  art,  with  its  charm  of  in¬ 


terpreting,  and  enhancing  by  disclosing 
the  beauties  of  nature  ?  Or,  perhaps,  in 
books,  where  the  “great  thoughts  be¬ 
long  only  and  truly  to  him  whose  mind 
can  hold  them,”  and  the  hearts  who  have 
dared  to  cry  out  of  their  depths  have 
met  an  answering  throb  in  our  own  ? 
In  all  these  ways,  and  in  many  others, 
are  hidden  treasures  which  should  be 
sought  and  held  by  us  just  so  far  as  our 
capacity  and  opportunity  will  admit. 
Not  in  these,  however,  is  found  the  key. 
Isn't  the  thought  of  service  inseparably 
connected  with  the  highest  good  ? 

PATIENCE  STRONG. 


TEACHING  THE  VALUE  OF  MONEY. 

F  we  expect  a  child  to  grow  up  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  money, 
we  must  make  it  a  part  of  his  education. 
It  is  just  as  sensible  to  expect  him  to 
appreciate  a  rare  wox-k  of  art,  without 
ever  having  seen  a  painting,  as  to  expect 
him  to  use  money  judiciously  without 
knowledge,  gained  by  experience,  of  its 
value.  Many  young  people  are  spend¬ 
thrifts  when  they  come  into  possession 
of  a  little  money,  simply  because  they 
do  not  know  the  purchasing  value  of  a 
dollar. 

Let  the  little  one  earn  a  few  pennies 
by  hard  work,  that  he  may  know  the 
cost  of  them.  He  may  spend  a  part  fool¬ 
ishly.  Do  not  we  older  children  do  the 
same  ?  Carefully  explain  to  him  that, 
so  long  as  he  spends  all  he  earns,  he  will 
never  save  enough  to  bxiy  something 
gi’eater.  Get  him  to  invest  his  savings 
in  a  chicken,  lamb  or  pig.  Show  him 
the  gi*owth  of  his  cents  into  dollars. 
Teach  him  that  money  used  for  present 
plpasui’e,  is  gone  and  that  he  soon  wea¬ 
ries  of  his  bauble.  Make  him  understand 
that  money  is  not  elastic  ;  that  100  cents 
will  buy  just  100  cents’  worth  of  goods. 
Let  him  buy  and  sell,  and  loan  money, 
to  yourself  if  need  be,  that  he  may 
understand  business  methods.  Take  him 
with  you  to  town  when  you  go  to  make 
a  trade — purchase  or  sale.  This  will  not 
make  him  grasping  if  he  receive  the 
right  kind  of  ti’aining  ;  it  will  make  him 
careful  of  little  things. 

Do  not  neglect  the  girls.  You  think 
them  extravagant.  How  can  they  know 
the  difference  between  economy  and  ex¬ 
travagance  if  they  are  never  taught  the 
value  of  money  ?  Give  them  a  share  of 
something,  but  let  them  earn  it  them¬ 
selves.  Make  it  large  enough  to  allow 
them  a  sufficient  amoxxnt  to  make  all 
needful  purchases.  Be  their  savings 
ever  so  small,  have  them  deposit  them 
iu  a  bank,  if  conveniently  near.  Let 
them  have  bank  books  of  their  own,  and 
make  di-afts,  checks,  certificates  of  de¬ 
posit,  etc.  MRS.  V.  W.  LEE. 


MRS.  STANTON’S  BEGINNING. 

Y  wedding  trip  was  to  England, 
whei’e  there  was  a  call  for  the 
world’s  anti-slavexy  convention.  This 
was  in  1840.  The  women  had  taken  a 
very  active  part  iu  the  anti-slavery  agita¬ 
tion,  and  women  delegates  wei’e  sent; 
but  when  they  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion.  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  their 
seats.  When  I  x’eturned  home,  I  decided 
to  hold  a  convention  and  discuss  woman’s 
i-ights,  for  I  considered  the  condition  of 
woman  about  as  degraded  as  that  of  the 
slave  on  the  Southern  plantation.  I 
wi’ote  to  my  two  friends  in  the  Legislature 
to  know  if  I  could  have  a  hearing  on  the 
married  woman’s  property  bill,  and  they 
replied  ‘yes.’  From  1840  to  1848  Ei-nes- 
tine  L.  Rose,  Patxlina  Wright  and  myself 
had  circulated  petitions  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

“I  used  to  go  up  in  the  garret  every 
day  and  read  over  my  speech,  thinking 
I  could  slip  to  Albany  and  back  without 
the  knowledge  of  anybody  but  the  Leg¬ 


islature  ;  and  one  day  when  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  all  this,  my  father  entered  with 
the  old  Albany  Evening  Journal,  edited 
by  Thurlow  Weed.  He  laid  the  paper 
down  in  front  of  me,  and  said  :  ‘  What 
does  this  mean  ?’  And  there  I  read  : 
‘  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  is  to  address 
the  Legislature  Monday  afternoon,  at 
2  o’clock,  on  the  married  woman’s  pi*op- 
erty  bill.’ 

“  I  answered,  ‘I  suppose  it  means  what 
it  says.’  He  was  perfectly  confounded, 
and  so  was  I. 

“  Then  he  said:  ‘  When  my  clients  have 
gone,  I  wish  you  would  read  it  to  me.’  I 
was  in  the  depths  of  despair;  I  had  never 
seen  my  name  in  print  before,  and 
thought  it  was  the  most  awful  disgrace 
that  could  befall  a  woman. 

“  When  I  i*ead  my  speech  to  my  father, 
he  suggested  several  improvements,  and 
found  worse  laws  for  illustration  than  I 
had,  working  with  me  until  1  o’clock  in 
the  morning  ;  yet  for  a  conservative  old 
judge,  to  have  his  daughter  the  subject 
of  ridicule,  was  a  deep  blow.  I  spoke 
two  hours,  and  this,  my  first  speech,  was 
published  in  the  Evening  Journal.  This 
same  year,  1848,  the  married  woman’s 
property  law  passed,  and  gave  married 
women  their  rights  to  property.  That 
same  year,  I  called  the  first  woman’s  suf¬ 
frage  convention  ever  held  in  the  woi-ld. 
We  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  any¬ 
body  would  make  fun  of  it,  but  it  was 
laughed  at  and  i-idiculed  from  one  end  of 
the  countiy  to  the  other;  but  I  have  lived 
to  see  an  entire  re  volution  in  woman’s 
field  of  enei*gy.” 


A  NEURALGIA  PREVENTER. 

OU  would  be  surpi-ised  to  know 
what  a  comfort  that  old  shawl 
is  to  me,”  said  an  invalid  fi’iend  not  long 
since.  The  article  which  she  was  put¬ 
ting  out  of  signt  beneath  her  pillow,  had 
certainly  lost  its  prettiness,  through 
much  washing  and  wear.  Once  it  had 
been  a  fluffy,  white,  knitted  thing  ;  now 
its  tasseled  fringe  was  trimmed  off,  but 
it  was  still  clean  and  soft. 

“  I  have  always  suffered  so  much  from 
neuralgic  pains,”  explained  the  invalid, 
“  that  I  could  never,  except  in  the 
warmest,  driest  weather,  sleep  with  as 
much  fresh  air  in  my  bedroom  as  I 


baby  bones 

are  soft,  so  soft  they  scarce 
can  be  called  bones  in  the 
earlier  years ;  gradually 
they  harden,  and  furnish 
the  frame  which  supports 
the  growing  body.  The 
hardening  comes  from  what 
chemists  term  “the  min¬ 
eral  substances.” 

When  these  are  absent  we 
have  “  Rickets  ” — a  lack  of 
bone-tissue,  which  shows 
itself  in  delayed  teething, 
profuse  head-sweats,  and 
later,  if  not  arrested,  mal¬ 
formations  and  deformities. 

Such  a  baby  needs  lime 
for  its  weak  bones  and  cod- 
liver  oil  for  its  fat-starved 
body.  Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil,  with  hy- 
oophosphites,  will  give  its 
ittle  body  the  needed  fat 
in  the  easiest  form. 

50  cents  and  $1.00 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE 

Chemists  -  •  New  York 
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liked.  Now  I  throw  this  little  shawl 
across  above  my  pillow  at  night,  and 
can  pull  it  down  to  ward  off  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  draught,  and  find  that  I  can 
endure  open  windows  all  night  with 
never  a  twinge  of  the  old  pain  to  spoil 
the  luxury.  Of  course  I  not  only  sleep 
more  .soundly,  but  awake  feeling  much 
more  refreshed  than  when  I  was  obliged 
to  do  without  a  liberal  supply  of  the 
fresh  night  air.  If  people  would  not  so 
despise  what  they  call  being  ‘  fudged 
up,’  I  am  sure  that  they  might  ward  off 
many  colds  in  the  head,  and  attacks  of 
toothache  by  simply  enveloping  the  head 
at  night  in  some  soft,  warm  covering  ; 
warmth,  you  know,  is  often  one  of  the 
best  aids  Nature  can  have.”  p.  t.  p. 


HOW  THEY  DIFFER. 

AN  is  a  creature  of  east-iron  habits; 
woman  adapts  herself  to  circum¬ 
stances  ;  this  is  the  foundation  of  the 
moral  difference  between  them,  says 
Minnie  J.  Conrad  in  Lippincott's.  A 
man  does  not  attempt  to  drive  a  nail 
unless  he  has  a  hammer  ;  a  woman  does 
not  hesitate  to  utilize  anything,  from 
the  heel  of  a  boot  to  the  back  of  a  brush. 
A  man  considers  a  corkscrew  absolutely 
necessary  to  open  a  bottle  ;  a  woman  at¬ 
tempts  to  extract  the  cork  with  the  scis¬ 
sors  if  she  does  not  succeed  readily,  she 
pushes  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  since 
the  essential  thing  is  to  get  at  the  fluid. 

Shaving  is  the  only  use  to  which  a  man 
puts  a  razor  ;  a  woman  employs  it  for  a 
chiropodist's  purposes. 

When  a  man  writes,  everything  must 


be  in  apple-pie  order  ;  pen,  paper  and 
ink  must  be  just  so,  a  profound  silence 
must  reign  when  he  accomplishes  this 
important  function.  A  woman  gets  any 
sheet  of  paper — tears  it,  perhaps,  from  a 
book  or  portfolio — sharpens  a  pencil  with 
the  scissors,  puts  the  paper  on  an  old 
atlas,  crosses  her  feet,  balances  herself 
on  her  chair,  and  confides  her  thoughts 
to  paper,  changing  from  pencil  to  pen 
and  vice  versa  from  time  to  time;  neither 
does  she  care  if  the  children  romp  or  the 
cook  comes  to  speak  to  her.  A  man 
storms  if  the  blotting  paper  is  not  con¬ 
veniently  near;  a  woman  dries  the  ink  by 
blowing  on  it,  waving  the  paper  in  the 
air,  or  holding  it  near  a  lamp  or  fire.  A 
man  drops  a  letter  unhesitatingly  in  the 
box  ;  a  woman  rereads  the  address,  as¬ 
sures  herself  that  the  envelope  is  sealed, 
the  stamp  secure,  and  then  throws  it 
violently  into  the  box. 

A  man  can  cut  a  book  only  with  a 
paper-cutter  ;  a  woman  deftly  inserts  a 
hair-pin  and  the  book  is  cut. 

For  a  man,  “  good-bye”  signifies  the 
end  of  a  conversation  and  the  moment 
of  his  departure  ;  for  a  woman,  it  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  chapter,  for  it  is 
just  when  they  are  taking  leave  of  each 
other  that  women  think  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  topics  of  conversation. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


A  woman  ransacks  her  brain  trying  to 
mend  a  broken  object ;  a  man  puts  it 
aside  and  forgets  that  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy.  Which  is  the  superior  ? 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  Jacket. 

The  collar  is  faced  with  velvet  to 
match,  and  two  fancy  buttons  close  the 
fronts,  which  are  closely  fitted  by  single 
bust  darts,  and  a  center  seam  that  curves 
to  the  lower  edges.  The  front  edges  are 
reversed  at  the  top  to  form  broad-pointed 
lapels  that  meet  the  rolling  collar  in 
notches.  The  smooth  back  has  the  center, 
side-back  and  under-arms  seams,  styl¬ 
ishly  strapped  to  below  the  waist  line, 
where  extra  fullness  is  laid  underneath 
to  form  four  rounded  box  plaits.  The 
mandolin  sleeves  are  shaped  in  four 
lengthwise  sections,  each  seam  being 
strapped  from  shoulder  to  wrist,  box 
plaits  at  the  top  adjusting  the  fullness. 
Pattern  No.  6593  is  cut  in  six  sizes,  for 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure. 

PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Smile  upon  your  undone  labor  : 

Not  for  one  who  grieves 
O’er  his  task,  waits  wealth  or  glory; 

He  who  smiles  achieves. 

Though  you  meet  with  loss  and  sorrow 
In  the  passing  years, 

Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little, 

Even  through  your  tears. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

....Addison:  “Friendship  is  a  strong 
and  habitual  inclination  in  two  persons 
to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of 
each  other.” 

_ Doha  Bradci.iffk  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal:  “He  who  always  complains 
of  the  clouds,  receives  little  of  life’s  sun¬ 
shine.  and  deserves  less.” 

. . .  .New  York  Ledger  :  “  The  work  of 
the  world  is  done  in  its  workshops,  not 
its  talking  shops,  conventions  and ‘en¬ 
thusiastic’  gatherings,  whose  enthusiasm 
never,  by  any  chance,  percolates  into 
the  adjoining  street  or  slum.” 

....Judge  Grant  in  Scribner:  “It  is 
extremely  probable  if  not  certain  that 
the  laws  of  all  civilized  States  will 
eventually  be  amended  so  as  to  give 
women  the  same  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
government  as  men,  but  taking  all  the 
factors  of  the  case  into  consideration 
there  seems  to  be  no  pressing  haste  for 
action.” 

....Eliza  Archard  Conner:  “People 
wonder  that  women  age  more  rapidly 
than  men.  It  is  wholly  because  of  the 
wretched  narrowness  of  their  lives, 
their  lamentable  ignorance  and  lack  of 
large  interests.  They  all  have  to  be  cut 
and  trimmed  to  the  same  pattern,  the 
pattern  the  Mrs.  Grundy  of  the  time  has 
set  down.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Howto  Make  a  Fan  Bag. — It  requires 
2%  yards  of  ribbon,  of  good  quality,  2 % 
inches  in  width.  Cut  it  in  four  equal 
parts,  turn  down  at  the  top  about  two 
inches  fora  hem,  and  shirr;  when  drawn 
together,  it  forms  a  ruffle.  The  four 
pieces  are  slanted  at  the  bottom  on  both 
sides,  about  two  or  three  inches.  The 
bag  is  lined  with  surah  to  match,  and 
three  chenille  balls  finish  the  bottom. 
Eor  strings,  2 \i  yards  of  ribbon,  one 
inch  wide,  are  used.  Decided  colors  are 
best ;  cherry  gros-grain  makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful  one  ;  but  baby  blue,  rose  pink  or 
cream  color  are  all  pretty.  m.  .t.  a. 

Bathroom  Comfort. — Not  all  bath¬ 
rooms  can  be  heated  in  winter  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  that  makes  bathing  a  luxury 
rather  than  something  to  be  dreaded.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  bathe  with  com¬ 
fort  in  a  rather  chilly  bathroom,  by  us¬ 
ing  the  device  given  in  the  Ladies’  Home 


Companion.  A  rod  corresponding  to  the 
form  of  the  front  end  of  the  bathtub,  is 
suspended  over  the  tub,  a  few  inches  be¬ 
low  the  ceiling.  Front  and  end  cur¬ 
tains  of  washable  material  are  hung 
upon  the  rod,  and  drawn  after  the  tub 
has  been  properly  filled  with  hot  water. 
The  heat  arising  from  the  water  will 
make  the  air  within  the  curtains  very 
comfortable  indeed.  When  not  in  use, 
the  curtains  can  be  hung  over  a  support 
at  either  end  of  the  bathtub.  Such  a  de¬ 
vice  is  not  only  of  practical  value,  but 
adds  as  well  a  bit  of  furnishing  to  the 
bathroom  that  is  artistic  and  agreeable. 

Washing  Made  Easy. — Even  though 
one  have  a  washing  machine,  with  the 
use  of  a  few  cheap,  harmless  and  easily 
applied  materials,  the  labor  may  be  les¬ 
sened  and  the  color  and  appearauce  of 
the  clothes  be  improved.  Slice  one 
pound  of  soap  into  an  ordinary  bucket¬ 
ful  of  water,  and  briDg  to  a  boil  in  a 
washboiler.  Pour  into  a  large  tub,  and 
add  sufficient  water  to  wet  the  clothes 
it  is  intended  to  wash.  Of  course  the 
white  clothes  are  soaked  apart.  To 
every  bucketful  of  the  mixture,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine,  and  one 
tablespoon ful  of  strong  ammonia.  Into 
this  the  clothes  are  placed,  gently  push¬ 
ing  them  down,  so  that  they  are  soaked 
with  the  mixture  ;  it  does  not  matter  if 
they  are  not  covered  by  it.  This  is  done 
the  night  before  the  wash,  and  the 
clothes  are  left  to  soak  all  night.  In 
the  morning  one  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  easily  they  can  be  washed,  dirty 
and  greasy  clothing  only  needing  to  be 
rubbed  gently  on  the  washboard,  rinsed 
and  hung  out  to  dry.  Fine  clothes  are 
helped  by  boiling.  If  this  be  tried  once, 
one  will  not  feel  the  need  of  a  washing 
machine.  Different  brands  of  ammonia 
are  sold  in  the  groceries  at  seven  cents 
per  one-half  pint  bottle.  These  are  in¬ 
ferior,  and  have  little  strength.  Ten 
cents  per  bottle  is  all  the  druggist  will 
ask  for  ammonia  fully  four  times 
stronger,  and  in  quarts  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  This  plan  may  take  a  little  more 
soap,  etc.,  but  these  are  cheaper  than 
labor,  and  the  clothes  are  left  sweeter, 
cleaner,  and  with  better  color.  This  is 
a  popular  method  in  easteim  Germany 
and  in  Russia.  G.  D.  coleman. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Purify 
And  Enrich 
Your  Blood 
By  Taking 


It  was  the  Only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted 
At  World’s  Fair. 


AYER’S  PILLS  for  the  Liver. 


BREAK FA ST- SUPPER 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


Cattle  hidesand  all  sort* 
of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
and  RUGS.  Soft,  light 

moth-proof  Get  our 
tan  circular  We  make 
friaian, coon  and  galloway  fur  coat*  aad  robe*  If 
your  dealer  don't  keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Obosby  Fbisian  Fur  Go., Bo*  Rocheater.N  Y 


WINTRY 

WEATHER 

WEAKENS 

the  system,  lowers  the  vitality  and  de¬ 
creases  the  power  of  resistance  against 
colds  and  chills.  Many  people  are  feeling 
weak  and  shivery  just  now.  They  com¬ 
plain  of  cold  hands  and  feet.  Their  blood 
doesn’t  circulate  properly;  the  raw,  bleak 
air  seems  to  go  right  through  them. 
Others  feel  worn  out  and  lack  vigor. 
They  are  bilious,  nervous, have  backaches, 
headaches,  and  a  pale,  sallow  complex¬ 
ion.  4-U  these  symptoms  indicate  that  the 
liver  and  kidneys  are  out  of  order.  Feeble 
circulation  of  the  blood  shows  that  the 
system  is  in  a  very  low  condition.  People 
who  feel  like  this  are  facing  some  dangers 
they  little  suspect. 

LOOK  OUT 

for  pneumonia,  influenza  or  some  other 
dangerous  complaint  when  you  are  in  this 
state  ! 

If  you  have  any  of  these  symptoms  and 
are  not  feeling  so  well  as  you  ought  to 
feel,  do  not  wait  until  you  are  laid  up 
with  a  serious  illness.  Act  at  once.  Take 
something  that  will  build  up  the  system, 
put  the  blood  in  healthful  inotiou  and  act 
on  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  well.  There 
is  only  one  remedy  that  can  make  you 
well.  The  remedy  you  need  is  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure  which  is  recommended  and  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  throughout  the 
world.  This  great  remedy  contains  the 
vital  principle  essential  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  health  and  strength.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  muscular  energy,  fortifies  tlie 
system  and  builds  up  every  part  of  the 
body.  It  lias  never  been  equaled  as  a 
cure  for  liver  and  kidney  complaint,  blad¬ 
der  trouble  or  Bright’s  disease.  It  is  the 
great  standard  remedy,  the  best  remedy, 
the  most  reliable  remedy  known  to  medi¬ 
cal  science.  Everyone  who  has  ever  tried 
it,  believes  in  it. 

If  your  health  needs  attention,  do  not 
experiment  with  inferior  remedies.  It  is 
cheaper  and  wiser  to  take  a  remedy  that 
has  earned  a  world-wide  reputation,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  years,  and  has 
proved,  in  millions  of  cases,  that  it  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  relieve  and 
cure. 


\f  lor  descriptive 

jThe  QUAKER 


DISHES  ? 

No  need  of  it.  The  Faultless 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  and 
save  time,  hands,  dishes,  money, 

-  and  patience; no 

scalded  hands, 
broken  or  chip¬ 
ped  dishes,  no 
muss.  Washes, 
rinces  dries  and 
polishes  quickly. 
Made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Sell  at  Bight. 
Agent*,  women  or 
men  of  honor  de¬ 
siring  employ- 
r  ment  may  have  a 
-  paying  business 
by  writing  now 
circulars  and  terms  to  agents,  i 

NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  a  , 


CLOTHES  WASHED 

BY  THE  wm 

Western  Washer 

|yAre  always  clean  and  white. 
800,000  of  them  in  use  is  convincing 
proof  of  their  popularity.  Sold  under 
a  guarantee  to  please.  Agenti  Want«d 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and 
mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO. 
thispaper.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 


a  stocking  heel  and  too 
in  ten  minutes.  Knits  every¬ 
thing  required  in  the  house¬ 
hold  from  homespun  or  factory, 
wool  or  cotton  yarns.  Mostprac- 
tical  knitter  on  tho  market.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  Strong. 

Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars  and  sam- 
plo  work,  address 
,  Bo*  K,  Clearfield,  1‘a 


PRICE 


$8.QU 


J.  E. 


il/pCIfl  V  SbhtH)  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 
VVLLIxL  I  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.VVare  Co.  It  ox  Boston,  Muss. 


“bstdo  it  yourself  !»•=«* 


NVith  Root*  Home  Rep’n:?  Outfits  for  half-soling  and  rep’ng  Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers* 
Haraes*,  Tinware,  etc.  No.  1, 40  items,  |3;  No.  2. 32  items,  $2.  Send  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alog  describing  these  and  “Root’s  Simplicity  Process”  for  home  rep’ng.  Carpenters* 
\nd  Blacksmiths'  tools, etc.  Agents  wanted.  Tut  Root  Bros.  Co.  Box  F, Plymouth,* * 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


January  11 


“FACTS.” 

We  get  lots  of  good  words  from  our 
readers,  particularly  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Some  of  them  are  printed.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  you  newer  readers  think 
that  we  print  all  the  good  things  and 
burn  up  all  the  bad  words  that  are  said 
about  us  !  Oh,  no  !  We  are  not  afraid 
to  face  the  music  of  any  honest  criticism. 
When  a  man  gives  fair  and  open  reasons 
for  a  verdict  against  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we 
shall  not  only  give  him  his  dollar  back, 
but  also  let  him  have  space  to  talk  about 
it.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  man  with  an 
honest  opinion  : 

1  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  had  been  well  pleased  with  it  until  the 
last  few  issues.  But  now  I  think  that  there  is  too 
much  wildness  about  it.  Last  fall  I  sent  you  four 
trial  subscriptions ;  so  to-day  I  went  to  see  the 
subscribers  and  asked  them  how  they  liked  The 
Rural  and  whether  they  would  renew.  One  of 
the  new  subscribers  threw  his  last  issue  into  the 
fire  before  reading,  and  the  others  were  boiling 
mad.  Now  I  will  give  you  the  reason.  This  is  a 
potato  community,  aud  all  are  of  the  opinion  thai 
publishing  such  statements  to  the  whole  world 
as  that  man’s  from  Wisconsin,  who  can  raise 
potatoes  for  five  cents  a  bushel,  will  do  them 
more  harm  than  all  the  good  they  can  get  out  of 
the  pai>er  in  40  years.  If  that  man  is  smart 
enough  to  raise  potatoes  at  that  price,  let  him 
keep  his  wisdom  to  himself  as  manufacturers  do. 
Please  do  not  ask  me  to  get  you  any  more  sub¬ 
scriptions.  GEORGE  KENLINE. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

Now  we  respect  that  man’s  opinion,  but 
we  don’t  think  it  is  entirely  sound.  As 
for  the  man  who  burned  up  his  paper — 
he  isn’t  a  good  business  man,  for  that 
was  just  like  burning  up  money.  If  he 
had  even  hinted  to  us  that  the  paper  was 
not  satisfactory,  we  would  have  paid 
him  his  money  right  off.  Maybe  he  can 
afford  to  burn  up  money  that  way — we 
can’t ;  but  we  wish  to  say  right  here 
that  we  don’t  propose  to  hold  one  cent’s 
worth  of  any  man’s  dissatisfaction.  If 
you  don’t  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  are 
“boiling  mad”  at  something  that  has 
been  printed  in  it,  don’t  go  through  such 
childish  performances  as  burning  it  up  ! 
Write  to  us  man-fashion  and  say  that 
you  are  disappointed,  and  want  your 
money  back.  You  can  have  it  at  any 
time. 

* 

Rut  is  our  friend  right  in  his  opinion  ? 
You  see,  he  doesn’t  question  Mr.  Cur¬ 
rier’s  figures.  The  question  is — is  it  bet¬ 
ter  for  him  to  know  what  is  going  on 
among  other  farmers,  and  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  coming  changes,  or  should  he 
be  kept  in  ignorance  until  the  results  of 
those  changes  strike  his  farm  like  a 
thunderbolt?  If  those  Western  farmers 
know  how  to  grow  potatoes  at  five  cents 
a  bushel,  you  may  be  sure  they  won’t 
forget  how  to  do  it.  Suppose  that  Edi¬ 
son  overheard  men  talking  of  a  plan  to 
utilize  the  force  of  the  ocean  waves, 
and  thus  produce  electricity  at  one-fifth 
the  cost  of  his  own  plant.  Do  you  think 
that  he  would  stuff  cotton  in  his  ears 
and  get  “  boiling  mad  ”  at  the  air  which 
conveyed  the  sound  to  him?  He  wouldn’t 
like  it,  but  the  result  would  be  that  he 
would  overhaul  his  own  plans  and  think 
out  some  better  way.  We  will  guarantee 
that  the  man  who  got  “  boiling  mad,” 
will  improve  his  methods  of  growing 
potatoes  this  season,  so  that  he  will 
grow  a  cheaper  bushel  than  before.  We 
haven’t  so  much  hope  for  the  man  who 


burned  his  paper  ;  but  even  he  will  be 
stirred  up  to  investigate  and  see  how  he 
can  squeeze  out  a  little  waste.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  he  won’t  give  us  credit 
for  the  improvement  when,  in  reality,  it 
was  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  started  him  up 
out  of  the  old  rut. 

* 

Ever  since  the  world  begun,  men  have 
fought  new  things,  and  tried  to  stifle 
knowledge.  When  the  Erie  Railroad 
first  went  through  New  York  State,  some 
farmers  gave  all  sorts  of  arguments 
against  it.  Among  other  things,  they 
said  that  the  smoke  from  the  trains 
would  settle  on  the  sheep  and  spoil  the 
wool  !  There  were  men  who  felt  like 
killing  George  Stevenson  or  Robert  Ful¬ 
ton  when  they  made  possible  the  rail¬ 
road  and  the  steamboat.  The  first  print¬ 
ing  presses  and  wooden  types  were 
smashed  by  the  writers  who  had  been 
recording  the  world’s  thought  with  a 
pen.  When  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  pay  $750,000  per  year  for 
experiment  stations,  some  people  said, 
“There’s  an  end  of  The  R.  N.-Y  experi¬ 
ment  grounds  ” — but  they  are  still  on 
deck  !  You  can’t  kill  off  knowledge  that 
way.  If  you  stuff  cotton  in  your  ears, 
or  tie  a  handkerchief  over  your  eyes  so 
as  not  to  see  and  hear  it — so  much  the 
worse  for  you  when  it  grows  into  a 
mighty  giant,  and  changes  the  course  of 
society.  Some  years  ago,  The  R  N.-Y. 
told  how  well  bred  horses  were  raised  in 
Wyoming  at  a  cost  of  $8  a  head.  There 
were,  doubtless,  farmers  who  got  angry 
at  that.  Perhaps  they  burned  up  the 
paper — at  any  rate  they  went  on  breed¬ 
ing  poor  little  scrub  horses  that  are  to¬ 
day  worth  hardly  the  old  time  value  for 
hide  and  fertilizer.  There  were  other 
men  who  saw  in  that  Western  compe¬ 
tition  a  stern  command  to  breed  better 
horses  or  none  at  all.  These  men  were 
able  to  hold  their  own.  So  it  has  been 
and  will  be  with  wheat,  hay,  butter, 
milk,  potatoes  and  other  things.  The 
only  men  who  will  stand  up  against  the 
tide,  are  those  who  see  it  coming,  and 
prepare  for  it  by  making  a  closer  study 
of  their  business,  and  developing  with 
the  times.  The  man  who  hasn’t  learned 
some  new  idea  from  this  potato  discus¬ 
sion,  is  a  singular  being,  and  all  we  have 
to  say  is  that  he  needs  a  harder  knock 
to  start  up  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

* 

Now  what  we  have  to  say  is  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  going  right  ahead  to  tell 
what  is  being  done  on  American  farms 
— North,  South,  East  and  West.  We 
shall  try  hard  to  obtain  the  truth,  and 
then  it  will  be  printed  without  fear  or 
favor.  We  wish  to  say  to  you  kindly, 
but  firmly,  that  if  you  expect  us  to  dodge 
any  issues  or  stifle  any  facts  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  agriculture,  you 
would  better  drop  the  paper  right  away. 
If  any  of  you  have  already  subscribed 
and  don’t  like  this  policy,  you  can  have 
your  dollar  back  at  the  first  whisper  that 
it  is  desired.  If  it  gives  you  more  satis¬ 
faction  to  burn  up  your  paper  than  it 
would  to  handle  the  money  you  have 
paid — we  have  no  objection.  We  want 
you  to  be  satisfied.  We  are  going  right 
ahead  to  sound  a  warning  and  tell  the 
truth  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  learn  what  their  mistakes  are. 
A  little  plain  speaking  now  and  then 
won’t  hurt  us  any.  You  know  now  just 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Last  Call  for  Those  Cash  Prizes  ! 

Before  you  get  the  next  issue,  those  cash  prizes  will  be  in  the  hands  of  eight 
agents.  It  rests  with  you  whether  you  have  one  of  them  or  not.  As  it  now 
stands  the  $75  check  would  go  to  an  agent  who  sent  us  only  about  half  as  many 
dollars  for  subscriptions,  and  some  of  the  smaller  checks  would  go  for  clubs  of 
from  seven  to  ten  names.  That  is  the  condition  now.  We  find  no  fault.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  agents  and  subscribers  have  sent  in  small  clubs,  but  no  agents  have  made 
an  effort  to  lead  in  the  contest.  The  checks  will  go  no  matter  how  small  the 
clubs.  There  is  time  enough  to  start  in  and  win  one  of  the  prizes.  This  is  the 
last  word.  It  rests  with  you  whether  you  get  a  check  on  the  16th  or  not.  You  can 
work  up  to  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  wire  number  of  names  mailed  that  night, 
and  they  will  count.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


None  So  Blind  as  Those  Who  Will  Not  See! 


Said  a  fence  maker  to  a  wire  maker,  “Of 
course  that ‘spring  steel’ in  the  ‘Rage’  is  all 
bosh.”  “Don’tfool  yourself,”  said  the  W.  INI. 
“We  make  train  loads  of  Rage  wire  and  we 
couldn’t  give  them  the  wire  wesell  you. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  PJIich. 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Ga.es, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Ralls;Tree.FloweraiidToni<ito 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  |  7  High  St.,  DcKalb,  Ilf. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCEi 

0ver50  StyleslThe  beston  Earth.  Horse  high,  I 

- — - - - —  Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken  I 

tight.  You  can  make  from  40  I 
to  60  rods  per  day  for  from  | 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,  -  Indiar 


5  0  FOR  A 

MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  10  Gal.  wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12.  We  will 
sell  wire  for  a  100  rod 
fence  for  820.  Agent* 
Wanted. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

WlrfFenreJIach.ro. 
Box  30  91 1. Sterling, «. 


THE  BOWEN 

Cable  Stay  Fence  Machine. 

ONLY  Si  10.00. 

No  Farm  Rights  or  Royalties  to  pay  for.  More  ma¬ 
chines  sold  at  State  Fairs  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  than  all  other  machines  combined. 
Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 
BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  COMPANY, 
Norwalk,  Ohio.  Write  us  at  once. 


STEEL 
AXLES. 


Horse  Carls 

12  STYLES. 


NARROW  am/\j  $25 

WIDE  TIRES.  V  Upwurda. 
2  and  4  Wheels.  Write  for 
circ’sand  say  %vhatyou  need. 

HOBSON  A  CO. 1 1  factory— 

Ko.4  Stone  St.,  NewYork.  (  Tatam/,!'*, 


For 


LEGGETTS  PARIS 


OR  DRY  POWDER  GUN, 

Potato  Field,  Vineyard  or  Orchard. 


Over  one  acre  potatoes  dusted  per  hour,  two  rows  at 
a  time.  One  pound  of  Paris-green  to  the  acre;  no 
water  or  plaster  used.  One  grower  writes:  “I  am 
highly  pleased  with  the  working  of  your  Gun,  and  if 
cost  was  twice  as  much  1  would  buy  one  before  going 
back  to  the  old  expensive  treatment  with  plaster  and 
water.  If  all  growers  would  use  Green  in  this  way, 
potato  bugs  would  soon  be  a  pest  of  the  past.  A 
neighbor  had  a  sprayer.  He  started  spraying,  and  I 
dusting  at  the  same  time.  I  quit  at,  10  A.  M.;  he  quit 
at  sundown.  Just  about  the  same  amount  of  work 
done  in  both  cases.  1  carried  15  pounds;  he  carried 
60  pounds.”  Circulars  furnished  showing  how  to  do  it. 
LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York:  or 
WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Agents  Wanted. 


HOW  TO  BUY  ANI)  USE 

PLANT  FOOD 

$10  to  $15  per  ton  can  be  saved  by  buying  fertilizers 
intelligently,  and  using 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  nitrogen. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet,  containing  the  results 
of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  directions  how 
to  use  and  buy  fertilizers  to  the  best  advantage,  sent 
FREE.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  0.).  N.  Y. 


Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 


ments  can  be 
used  only  in 
one  kind  of 
work  and  in 
one  crop  dur¬ 
ing  the  year, 
hut  our  Handy 
Wagon  is  sav¬ 
ing  you  money 
all  the  time. 

It  is  needed  upon 
every  farm.wbeiber 
sidehlll  or  level.  Metal  Wheels 
The  greatest  econo-  for  your  old 
mizer  ever  bought  Wagons. 
by  the  farmer. 

A  “NEW  IDEA”  In  wagons, 
and  indorsed  by  the  great  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  We  would  like  to 
tell  you  Its  advantages.  We 
make  other  i  m  plements  and  are 
offering  special  inducements  to 
those  buying  during  tne  winter 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 


Write  us.  SAGINAW,  MICH. 


DSuav  *00  acres;  50  Improved,  balance 

nlVwl  rallTl  line  timber  Price.  $2,800;  a 
bargain.  LOUIS  P.  FAULKNER,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS  FREE. 


You  want  one  of  these  books.  We  know  you  do.  You  probably  think  that 
you  can  afford  to  buy  them.  No  matter;  we  will  not  ask  you  to  buy  them.  You 
can  get  one  or  all  of  them  without  costing  you  a  cent.  Just  get  $1  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ;  send  us  the  $1  and  his 
name  and  address,  and  if  he  is  a  new  subscriber,  we  will  mail  you  prepaid  your 
choice  of  the  books.  If  you  want  more  than  one  book,  send  a  new  subscription 
with  a  dollar  for  every  book  wanted.  Please  note  that  two  of  these  books  cost  $1 
each,  and  the  other  three  75  cents  each.  These  are  not  the  cheap  trashy  books 
usually  given  for  premium  work.  They  are  taken  from  our  regular  stock,  are 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  nicely  bound,  fit  for  any  library.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  these  books  are  given  as  pay  for  getting  a  neighbor’s  subscription. 
They  will,  in  no  case,  be  sent  to  any  one  for  sending  his  own  subscription,  whether 
new  or  renewal.  Don’t  delay.  Get  after  your  neighbor  at  once.  Then  he  can  do 
the  same  with  another  neighbor,  and  get  his  book.  Thousands  of  readers  stand 
ready  to  do  a  kind  act  for  The  Rural.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  get 
paid  for  it  besides.  Here  are  the  books  ; 


The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Poviltry  for  Profit.  With  special  articles  by 
leading  practical  and  successful  poultrymen. 
The  egg  and  the  dollar  are  what  it  chiefly 
considers.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

American  Grape  Training-. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic 
engravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth,  75  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000 
bushels  of  Potatoes  per  acre.  This  book 
gives  the  result  of  15  years’  experiment  work 
on  the  Rural  Grounds.  How  to  Increase  the 
Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of  Produc¬ 
tion.  Manures  aud  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put 
the  Soil  in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Plant¬ 
ing.  How  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of 
Culture.  Cloth ,  75  cents 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie 
agriculture,  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is 
just  what  the  practical  farmer,  without  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  or  botany,  needs. 
Cloth,  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Handbook  of  Propagation  and 
Pollination  of  Plants.  Profusely  illustx-ated . 
It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what  every  one 
who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a 
graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It 
is  entirely  new  and  original  in  method  and 
matter.  The  cuts  number  107,  and  are  made 
expressly  for  it,  direct  from  nature.  The 
book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  greenhouse  plants,  hardy 
herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
forest  trees.  Cloth,  $1. 


We  shall  give  notice  of  withdrawal  of  these  terms,  later. 
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/ IS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

what  to  expect  from  us.  We  frankly 
admit  that  we  can’t  raise  five-cent  pota¬ 
toes  in  New  Jersey;  but  with  lime  to 
start  a  good  clover  sod,  with  a  home- 
mixed  fertilizer,  with  a  modification  of 
Mr.  Currier’s  tools,  with  Dr.  Fisher’s  plan 
of  preparing  the  seed,  and  a  dozen  other 
things  we  have  thought  out  from  this 
discussion,  we  expect  to  get  closer  to  it 
than  ever  before.  You  can,  too,  if  you 
will  let  your  “mad”  cool  off,  and  wind 
up  those  think- works  of  yours  !  Don't 
think  that  you  can  kill  off  knowledge — 
you  can’t  do  it — you'll  die  yourself  first. 

Here’s  a  bit  of  knowledge  about  five 
people  who  earned  five  dollars  last  week 
by  sending  the  five  largest  daily  clubs. 

Dec.  30— M.  S.  Shelters.  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

31 — A.  H.  Root,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  2 — J.  R.  Willson.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

3—  S.  F.  Kyle,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

4 —  E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

And  here’s  another  bit  of  knowledge 
that  we  don’t  purpose  to  keep  back.  Dp 
to  date  the  agent  with  the  largest  club 
has  not  sent  money  enough  to  cover 
more  than  half  the  cash  prize  he  would 
draw  if  the  contest  closed  to-day. 

Just  think  of  that,  right  in  this  busy 
subscription  season.  What  a  chance  to 
earn  &75  !  Don’t  burn  up  this  paper  be¬ 
cause  it  informs  you  of  this  chance,  and 
don’t  think  that  you  can  set  the  world 
on  fire  by  the  friction  produced  by 
sitting  on  a  chair.  “  Up  and  at  ’em  !” 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  26th  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  will  be  held  at  Rutland,  Jan¬ 
uary  7  to  9. 

The  Board  of  Health  disposed  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  poultry  during  the  warm  and  sticky 
holiday  season. 

Several  thousand  barrels  of  Russia  turnips  ar 
rived  from  Canada  during  about  10  days,  and  the 
market  was  much  overstocked  in  consequence. 

What  is  termed  an  “  American  Polled  Jersey 
Cattle  Company,”  has  been  incorporated  at 
Cedarville.O.,  with  a  capital  of  $5, 000  in  $26  shares. 

Some  not  very  attractive  looking  asparagus  has 
arrived  from  California,  but  prices  received  were 
so  low  that  receivers  discourage  further  ship¬ 
ments. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants,  will  begin  in 
St.  Louis,  January  8.  All  shippers  are  invited  to 
be  present. 

Wool  has  recently  been  shipped  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  direct  to  Philadelphia  by  sailing 
vessel.  Such  wool  has  generally  gone  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  market. 

Merchants  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  have  received  a 
contract  to  furnish  500,000  pounds  of  dried  apples 
for  the  German  army.  This  will  make  quite  a 
hole  in  the  supply  in  that  region. 

The  Cheviot  Breeders’  Association  at  their  re¬ 
cent  meeting  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  elected  as  jiresi- 
dent,  D.  F.  Wilber,  of  Oneonta,  and  secretary, 
Robert  L.  Davidson,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

With  domestic  cabbage  selling  early  in  the  week 
for  $2  to  $4  per  100,  Danish  cabbage  brought  $6  to 
$7  per  100.  This  cabbage  is  very  firm  and  solid, 
many  of  the  heads  being  almost  as  hard  as 
stones,  and  is,  also,  of  excellent  quality. 

According  to  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  exports  of  hay  from  Canada  during 
the  year  ending  June  30  were,  in  1894,  1,097,576 
tons;  in  1893,  1,112,838  tons;  in  1892,  586,196  tons. 
The  Canadian  customs  tariff  on  hay  is  $2  per  ton. 

More  butter  has  been  returned  from  Europe. 
The  market  was  dull  there,  and  on  the  boom  here. 
But  about  the  time  the  largest  shipments  reached 
here,  the  market  had  declined  materially,  and 
there  was  little  sale  for  this  much  traveled 
butter. 

Any  kind  of  game  may  be  sold  in  this  State  the 
year  ’round,  provided  that  it  was  not  killed  in,  or 
within  300  miles  of,  the  State.  It  is  now  unlawful 
to  kill  quail,  partridges,  or  grouse  in  the  State. 
It  is  also  illegal  to  kill  black  and  gray  squirrels, 
hares  and  rabbits,  except  in  some  counties  which 
are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  37th  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association  will  be  held  at 
West  Chester,  January  14  and  15.  All  interested 
in  horticulture  are  invited  to  participate.  Fruits 
and  flowers  will  be  exhibited.  The  railroads  give 
special  rates,  as  do  the  hotels.  Eminent  horti¬ 
culturists  will  address  the  meetings.  E.  B.  Engle, 
secretary,  Waynesboro. 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 


For  full  information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powers, 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fau- 
ning-mills.  Circular-saw  Machines. 
Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Fays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 

!t!ts*i;n  HilUlKK-CohlesVill  V  Y 


The  23d  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  the  State 
House,  in  Trenton,  on  January  14,  15  and  16.  A 
varied  programme  has  been  prepared  on  poultry 
and  egg  production,  the  dairy,  horticulture,  swine  _ 
diseases,  forests  and  forest  fires,  conservatism  in 
scientific  agriculture,  etc.,  with  three  illustrated 
lantern  lectures.  There  will  be  the  usual  reports 
of  the  officers.  Franklin  Dye,  secretary. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union  will  begin  in  Chicago,  Tuesday,  January 
14,  at  the  Sherman  House.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  is  to  formulate  plans  for  State  and 
National  legislation  that  will  further  prevent  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  imitation  dairy  products. 
Every  one  interested  in  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  use  of  pure  dairy  products,  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  meeting.  D.  W.  Willson,  secretary, 
Elgin,  Ill. 

A  leading  poultry  dealer  says  that  Maryland 
and  Philadelphia  dry-picked  turkeys  command 
the  highest  market  prices,  not  only  for  the  reason 
that  the  turkeys  are  fat  and  usually  of  a  high 
grade,  but  that  they  are  well  bled  in  killing, 
which  naturally  gives  the  skin  a  bleached  white 
appearance.  On  the  contrary,  poorly  bled  turkeys 
and  other  poultry  as  well,  turn  dark  before  reach¬ 
ing  market,  and  present  anything  but  an  attract¬ 
ive  appearance. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall  Building, 
Columbus,  Wednesday  evening,  January  15,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  State  Agricultural 
Convention.  Valuable  addresses  and  interesting 
discussions  will  be  a  feature  of  the  meeting.  All 
interested  in  the  manufacture,  sale  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  milk  products  are  earnestly  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  this  meeting.  L.  P.  Bailey,  Ta¬ 
coma,  secretary. 

Farmers’  institutes  wrill  be  held  in  New  York 


State  as  follows: 

Williamson . 

. Wayne . 

.Jan. 

13 

Marathon . 

. Cortland . 

.Jan.  13,  14 

Lakeside . 

14 

Union . . 

.Jan. 

14,  15 

Harpersville . 

•  Jan. 

15,  16 

Rose . 

.Jan. 

15,  16 

Jordan . 

17 

Deposit . 

Jan. 

17,  18 

Baldwiusville . 

18 

Fayetteville . 

.Jan. 

20,  21 

Mareellus . 

21,  22 

Skaueateles  . 

.  Jan. 

22,  23 

Seneca  Falls . 

Jan. 

23,  24 

Clifton  Springs . 

. Ontario . 

.Jan. 

24,  25 

Waterloo . 

27.  28 

*;Q 

Trumansburg . 

Jan.  29,  30 

Phelps . 

.  Jan. 

30 

Pitts  ford . 

. Monroe. . .Jan 

.  31,  Feb.  1 

A  dollar  book  as  premium  for  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  !  See  page  28. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  47@1  50 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  3"@1  35 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  25@1  30 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  6C@1  05 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  20@1  22 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  70®  — 

Yellow  Eye  '895,  choice . 1  45@1  50 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 1  90®  1  92 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  00@1  15 

Medium,  foreign,  1895 .  — @  — 

Marrow,  foreign,  1894 .  — @  — 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  10@1  20 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  82®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  75®  — 

8cotch,  bags .  75®  — 


BDTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 23  @— 

Seconds  to  f l  rsts . 18  @22 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 24  @ — 

Western,  firsts . 22  @23 

Western,  seconds . 20  @21 

Western,  thirds . 18  @19 

Western,  June,  extra . 21  @— 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 10  @20 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 21  @— 

Firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds .  15  @17 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 19)4@20 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . . . 18  @19 

Firkins,  extras . 19  @— 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 15  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 20  @21 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 18  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 15  @17 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @14 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 17  @19 

Seconds . 14  @10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 10  @17 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Thirds . li  @12 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 11)4@13)4 

Seconds  to  firsts . 12  @13 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 13)4@14 

June,  seconds  to  first  s . 12  @13 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 10  @17 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 14  @15 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 11  @12)4 

9  ourths  to  thirds .  9  @10)4 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @11 

Rolls,  fresh,  tine . 15  @16 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good . 10  @14 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  26  @  27 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath’d.  24  @  25 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  25  @  26 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  20  @  23 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  24  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  21  @  23 

Southern,  fresh  collections .  20  @  23 

Western,  refriger.,  short  holdings,  choice  18  @  20 
Western,  refriger.,  September,  packed..  17  @  18 
Westesn,  refriger.,  early  packed,  prime.  16)4®  17 


Western,  refriger.,  defective,  per  case.. .3  50  @4  25 
West  n  dirties  &  inferior,  per  30-doz  case.4  00  @4  25 
Western  limed,  prime  to  fancy,  per  doz. .  17  @  — 
FRUITS — GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl.. 2  50@3  00 


Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

York  Imperial,  Va..  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Spltzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  26 


Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  7@  10 

State,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  7®  10 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extrasorts,  per  bbl...  — @  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl . io  00@10  50 

Prime,  per  bbl . 8  00@9  50 

Soft,  per  bbl . a  00@7  00 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  75@2  40 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 7  00@?  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box .  3  50@5  00 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  60@7  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . . 

Oats . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover,  mixed .  . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . . . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Barnyards,  per  lb . 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb 
Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb. 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb . 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 

Tenderloins,  per  lb . 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl . 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 

Longlsland,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  . .  . 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs . 

Jersey,  In  bulk,  per  180  bbl . 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack . 

Common,  per  sack . 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  ... 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 

DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 
Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy.... 

Md.,  choice  to  fancy  . 

Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.,  scalded,  fancy. 

Other  Western,  choice . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  inferior . 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Jersey,  per  lb . 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  State  aud  Penn,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Maryland,  per  lb . 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Rhode  Island,  fancy,  per  lb . 


Other  Eastern,  per  lb . 

Maryland,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1 


POULTRY — LIVE. 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 


Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 1 

Southern,  per  pair . 1 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . . . 

Young,  per  pair . 


58  @69 
46  @ — 
38  @45 
38  @39)4 
—  ®— 
33  @36 
22  @28 


85@  — 
80@  — 
70@  75 
70®  75 
55@  65 
40@  60 
65@  75 
50@  55 
40@  50 
40@  45 


12  @ 

— 

10)4@ 

n>4 
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10 
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— 
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7 
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6 

8  @ 

12 

6)4® 

7 

6  @ 

6)4 

5)4® 

6 

5  @ 

5)4 

4)4  @ 

5 

14  @ 

15 

5  00@6  50 

2  00@3  00 
1  12@  — 
1  00@  — 

75@;  00 
75@  90 
75@  85 
75@  80 
60®  70 
4  00@4  50 
.3  25@3  60 

3  25@3  75 
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VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@6  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  . 1  25@1  60 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4®  8 

CabDage,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  S0@4  00 

State,  per  100  . . 2  00@3  00 

Foreign,  per  100 . 6  00@7  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@8  00 

Celery.  State  &  West'n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  80 
State  &  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25®  60 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10®  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  25®  60 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10®  20 

Jersey  and  L.  1.,  per  dozen  fiat  bunches.  .1  00@1  60 

California,  per  doz  .  26@1  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Hothouse,  per  doz .  50®  1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 4  00®8  00 

Green  peas.  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@4  09 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  —  @  — 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  4®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@4  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  60@1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  75@1  25 

Onions.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  40®  80 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  85@1  25 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl..  .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  fO 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00@1  25 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate . 2  00®  4  00 

New  Orleans,  per  box .  @  — 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  75@1  00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100 .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  25®  75 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Huhharrt.  pur  hhl .  60®  75 

Florida,  per  crate .  50@  75 

8trlng  beans,  Charleston  and  Sav.,  per  bask.  —  @  — 

Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@5  00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50® 3  00 

Per  crate . 1  60@2  60 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  50 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  50®  65 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  76@  80 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches .  75@1  60 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

These  are  quotations  for  large  lots: 

Ground  bone,  fine  average,  per  ton  ....22  00  @23  00 


Kainit,  per  2,00U  lbs . 8  (0  @  9  55 

Kieseret,  future  shipment .  7  00  @  7  25 

Mur.  potash,  80  p.  e .  1  78  @  1  83 

Nitrate  of  soda,  per  101)  lbs .  1  70  @  1  80 

Double  manure  salt  (48® 49  per  cent, 

less  than  2)4  per  cent  chlorine)....  1  12  @  1  17 
High  grade  manure  salt  (90@98  p.  c. 

sulphate  potash) .  2  08  @  2  17 

Manure  salt,  in  bulk,  24@36  p.  c.  per 

unit,  O.  P.,  per  100  lbs .  37  @  38 

Bone  black,  spent,  per  2,000  lbs . 17  00  @18  00 

Amnion,  superphos.,  high  grade . 25  00  @26  00 

Dried  blood.  West’n,  h.  g.  fine  ground..  1  52)4®  1  67 % 

Low  grade,  tine  ground .  I  60  @  1  52)4 

Tankage,  per  ton . 19  00  @19  60 

Azotine .  ’.  52)j@  1  55 

Fish  scrap,  wet  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b .  9  00  @  9  50 

Dry  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b  . 19  00  @19  50 

Sulp.  ammo.,  for  gas,  per  100  lbs .  2  50  @  2  65 

For  bone,  per  100  lbs .  2  40  @  2  45 

S.  C.,  phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000  lbs  ..  5  00  @  5  25 

Undried,  f.  o.  b.,  Ashley  River,  per 

2.240  lbs .  3  00  @  — 

Dried .  3  25  @  3  50 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  19,743  cans  of  milk, 
178  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  392  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  $1.65  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather 
cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  “  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  ”  will  give  effective  relief. — Adv. 


1  OOK 


'  mark 


before  you  ship  your 
Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 
Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GAKNEIUCO.,  33  Little  13th  St.,  New  York, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


wATn’ED.-FOR  Christmas  Market, 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CALVES,  ETC. 

ELB  f  ^  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 

■  li  ■  Ci  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

No.  193  Duane  Street.  New  York. 
References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  It.  N.-Y. 


Unsalted  Dairy  and  Creamery  Butter, 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  CALVES,  ETC.. 

,  On  Commission. 

I.  T.  HUNTER,  No.  174  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  o  f  the  Orchard,  Garden^ 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  cto.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 

Oj*Inqulrios  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes^™^  Si’ 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


Position  lift  I  SeecI  Potatoes-  Pure  Tbor- 
Uctrmcin  HU*  I  burn  stock.  Vigorous  growth 
Buy  direct  from  grower  and  get  pure  stock.  Write 
for  barrel  prices  to  NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


Carman  No.  I  PotatoesTS?K«‘3% 

pounds;  160  pounds  to  the  barrel.  Orders  booked  now. 
Shipments  made  at  any  designated  dates. 

J.  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium  P.  O.,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


MAJOR  VA UXBELETS 420l«.;) ?“ 

Grandson  of  Squire  Kent,  out  of  Venus  Les  Vaux- 
belets  2nd.  by  Cottager  out  of  Venus  of  the  isles. 
$60  takes  him.  SHOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


TIIDVEVC — Mammoth  White  and  Bronze. 
IUriiVE.id  Toulouse  Geese,  White 
Guineas.  The  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Choice 
young  Turkeys.  B.  and  W.  P.  Roek.W.  Wyandotte  and 
Br.  Leghorn  Cockerels  to  spare.  Cbcular  tree. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Lock  Box  17.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Send  4c.  for  catalogue  &  treatise  No.  2" 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Springfield,  0. 


Ill  IM  VC  H— by  a  young  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
VVMil  I  fcSJ  chusetls  Agricultural  College,  and 
son  of  a  farmer,  a  position  as  superintendent  of 
gentleman’s  estate,  or  other  work  along  this  line. 
Best  of  references  as  to  character,  habits  and  ability. 
Address  WRIGHT  A.  ROOT,  Deerfield,  Mass. 


WANTFn  Fartner  an<l  Buttermaker>  under  Man- 
II  nil  I  L  U  ager  on  100-acre  Farm,  selling  150 
pounds  butter  weekly,  with  probable  increase.  Must 
understand  breeding  and  feeding.  Good  house,  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard;  excellent  land;  two  miles  from 
town  of  10.000;  best  County  in  east  Pennsylvania. 
Steady  place  and  good  wages  to  right  man.  Address, 
with  full  particulars  giving  references  and  experi¬ 
ence,  P.  O.  Box  1958,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Can  ASTHMA  Be  Cured  ?  V£Bl" 

“It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  you  have  cured  me  of  Asthma.  I  suffered  several  days  at  a 
time  every  year  for  over  10  years  before  I  commenced  Dr.  Hayes'  treatment.  After  a  thorough 
trial  1  was  cured,  and  haven’t  suffered  a  minute  since.  This  was  over  five  years  ago.  If  you 
wish  you  may  publish  this.”  G,  L.  CONNOR,  M.  D.,  Cokeshury,  S.  C. 

“Schuyler  is  very  well,  and  entirely  free  from  Asthma  and  the  other  complaints  that  formerly 
troubled  him  so  much.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  had  no  return  of  his  Asthma,  and  Isstrong 
and  well,  and  can  do  his  10  to  20  miles  on  his  bicycle.  As  for  myself,  I  have  had  no  return  of 
Asthma  for  several  years,  and  in  fact  have  never  had  since  the  first  year  of  using  your  medi¬ 
cine  (1888).”  W.  C.  PATE,  46  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

m*  2000SSF:^e  br.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  II. 

Last  year’s  “  balanced  ration  ”  articles 
dealt  with  the  food  of  the  cow.  There 
we  had  au  animal  with  an  immense 
paunch  capable  of  holding  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  and  food.  The  real  diges¬ 
tive  organs  of  the  cow  are  comparatively 
small — the  greater  part  of  the  stomach 
being  chiefly  a  machine  for  soaking  and 
grinding  up  the  food  so  that  it  may  be 
more  readily  digested.  A  horse  has  a 
comparatively  small  stomach.  When  his 
teeth  are  perfect,  he  chews  his  food 
longer  than  the  cow  does — though  the 
latter  makes  use  of  the  “  cud  ” — that  is, 
she  can  float  up  food  fi’Oin  that  great 
paunch  into  her  mouth  and  chew  it  over. 
The  cow’s  stomach  was  designed  to  make 
use  of  bulky  food  like  hay  or  stalks, 
while  the  horse  does  better  when  fed  a 
more  concentrated  ration.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  stuff  a  horse  with  hay,  while  the 
cow  is  better  for  a  bulky  feed. 

When  we  come  to  feed  the  hen,  we  And 
a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  Iler 
digestive  apparatus  is  a  sort  of  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  horse  and  cow  principles. 
The  hen  has  no  teeth,  but  the  work  of 
grinding  or  softening  the  foe d  is  done 
in  the  crop  and  gizzard  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  a  bag  or  sac  containing 
grit  or  small  pebbles — which  smash,  tear 
and  grind  the  food  between  them.  Yet 
the  hen  does  not  leave  all  this  work  of 
grinding  to  the  gizzard,  for  we  have  all 
noticed  how  a  hen  will,  if  undisturbed, 
tear  up  fragments  of  food  with  her  beak, 
until  only  small  particles  are  left.  The 
beak  really  does  part  of  the  work  done 
by  the  teeth  in  other  animals.  This 
grinding  and  tearing  in  the  gizzard  is 
more  like  the  cow  chewing  her  cud  than 
it  is  like  a  horse  chewing  its  food,  be¬ 
cause  before  the  food  goes  to  the  gizzard, 
it  has  been  acted  on  more  or  less  by  the 
acids  that  cause  digestion.  The  next 
time  you  kill  a  hen,  it  will  pay  you  to 
take  out  these  digestive  organs  and 
trace  them  through.  It  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  thing  to  observe  how  the  food 
enters  the  beak  and  is  ground,  softened 
and  digested  all  along  this  curious  canal. 

In  humans  and  horses,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  in  cows,  the  saliva  or  spittle 
plays  an  important  part  in  digestion, 
especially  when  the  food  is  well  chewed. 
In  some  birds,  the  glands  that  secrete 
this  saliva  are  well-developed  and  active; 
but  the  quantity  secreted  is  not  great, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  digestion  is 
assisted  very  much  in  the  hen’s  mouth. 
We  must  look  to  the  gizzard  and  the 
true  stomach  and  intestines  to  do  the 
work  of  nourishing  the  body. 

The  “crop”  is  a  storehouse  into  which 
the  food  is  swallowed.  The  secretions 
of  that  organ  soften  and  break  up  this 
food.  It  then  passes  into  the  proper 
stomach  which  contains  the  chief  diges¬ 
tive  fluid.  The  gizzard  or  grinder  may 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  stomach, 
though  the  grinding  is  evidently  done 
after  the  digestive  fluids  have  acted  on 
the  food.  Probably  a  large  part  of  the 
actual  digestion  or  nourishment  of  the 
body,  is  done  from  the  intestines  which, 
as  you  can  easily  see,  are  long  and  well- 
developed  in  the  hen.  The  gizzard  seems 
to  be  a  grinder  only.  There  is  very  little 
fluid  in  it,  and  the  food  found  there  is 
said  to  be  drier  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  digestive  tract. 

A  few  hints  suggested  by  a  study  of  a 
hen’s  digestive  organs  are  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  size,  she  is  capable  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  bulk}'  food.  If  kept  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  sharp  grit  for  use  in  the  giz¬ 
zard,  and  kept  in  good  health  so  that 
the  digestive  fluids  flow  readily,  a  hen 
should  be  able  to  dispose  of  almost  any 
food  she  can  get  past  her  beak.  At  the 
same  time,  for  quick  and  rapid  diges¬ 


tion,  it  is  evidently  wise  economy  to  do 
a  large  part  of  the  softening  and  grind¬ 
ing  for  her.  When  we  consider  the  mar¬ 
velous  rapidity  with  which  an  egg  must 
be  formed  and  covered  with  a  shell,  we 
can  readily  see  the  necessity  of  provid¬ 
ing  food  that  is  easily  digested  and 
quickly  available  ;  also  the  great  need 
of  a  supply  of  lime  to  form  the  shell 
and,  above  all,  a  constant  supply  of 
pure  water.  '  vSo  you  see  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  properly  feeding  a  hen  is  more 
complicated  than  that  of  feeding  a  cow, 
and  that  we  can,  at  best,  give  only  gen¬ 
eral  rules  and  suggestions  to  go  by. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Fish  for  IIkns. — S.,  page  825,  can  feed 
ancient  fish  to  his  hens,  all  he  wishes, 
and  there  will  be  no  harm  to  them  ;  but 
everything  will  taste  in  the  food,  and 
it  will  kill  all  of  his  customers  that 
can  tell  tar  from  ’lasses.  It  is  strange 
that’  folks  don’t  know  that  they  can’t 
feed  rotten  food  to  anything,  and  get 
good  results  in  return.  L.  ii.  G. 

Florida. 

R.  N.-Y.— What  ?  Not  to  hogs  ? 

Self-Sucking  Cows. — I  have  a  self¬ 
sucking  cow,  and  wish  information  in  re- 
gard  to  some  preventive.  Can  I  get 
something  to  fasten  in  the  nose  of  the 
cow  to  stop  the  habit  ?  w.  t.  s. 

It.  N.-Y. — Most  hardware  dealers  can 
get  you  a  ring,  that  fits  into  the  nose, 
with  row  of  sharp  spikes  on  the  out¬ 
side.  The  idea  is  to  get  something  on 
her  nose  that  will  prick  her  every  time 
her  mouth  comes  close  to  the  udder.  It 
is  a  bad  habit.  Unless  she  is  a  first-class 
cow  you  would  better  make  beef  of  her. 

Feeding  Twice  a  Day. — In  reply  to 
F.  E.  B.,  page  834,  I  would  say  that  for 
several  years  past,  I  have  fed  my  cows 
only  twice  daily;  I  think  it  would  be  just 
as  sensible  to  get  up  at  midnight  and 
feed  as  at  midday.  I  think  if  cows  are 
fed  all  they  can  eat  up  clean  twice  daily, 
especially  if  they  are  in  milk,  much  bet¬ 
ter  results  will  be  obtained  than  though 
they  are  fed  more  frequently.  I  believe  it 
does  a  working  cow  as  much  good  to 
get  hungry  as  a  working  man,  and  what 
man  would  be  foolish  enough  to  have 
his  food  meted  out  evei’y  hour  or  so  ? 
When  I  was  a  boy,  we  always  had  to 
clean  the  orts,  so  called,  out  of  the  man¬ 
gers  every  day  ;  now  you  can’t  find  a 
scrap  on  anything  in  the  manger  one 
hour  after  eating,  and  my  stock  is  look¬ 
ing  fine.  J.  A.  o. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

The  “Milk  Mirror.” — Years  ago,  I 
l’ead  a  book  which  treated  of  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  it  was  claimed  that  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  milk  could  be 
most  accurately  determined  by  natural 
marks  on  each  cow — by  the  shape  of  the 
escutcheon,  etc.  This  theoi*y,  I  think, 
was  the  result  of  experiments  by  a 
Frenchman.  Has  it  ever  been  put  to 
test  in  this  country  ?  If  so,  has  it  proved 
to  be  what  is  claimed  for  it  ?  f.  l.  h. 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  years  ago,  this  “  es¬ 
cutcheon  ”  theory  was  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  dairymen,  and  at  thepres- 
ent  time,  a  good  many  farmers  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  “milk  mirror”  carefully  in 
buying  a  cow.  The  “  milk  mirror  ”  is 
the  space  above  the  udder  and  between 
the  thighs.  The  general  theory  wras  that 
a  heavy  udder,  full  of  milk,  would,  by 
its  weight,  determine  the  location  of  the 
“curl”  or  twist  in  the  hair  above  it. 
Gueion,  who  advocated  this  test,  had  the 
matter  all  mapped  out  with  drawings  of 
the  “Anilk  mirror,”  showing  how  a  good 


milker  ought  to  look.  Other  and  better 
tests  of  a  cow’s  milking  qualities  have 
displaced  this  one,  and  now  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  but  one  of  several  marks  to  de¬ 
termine  a  good  cow.  The  scale  of  points 
adapted  for  the  different  dairy  breeds 
lay  but  little  stress  on  it. 

Killing  Horns  on  Calves. — Can  TnE 
R.  N.-Y.  give  directions  for  the  effectual 
prevention  of  the  growth  of  horns  on 
calves  ?  I  have  just  concluded  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  dishorning  aged  dairy  cattle, 
that  1  do  not  care  to  repeat  ;  yet  I  do 
Dot  wish  any  cows  in  my  herd  with 
horns.  As  I  raise  all  my  own  cows,  it 
strikes  me  as  the  proper  thing,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  the  horns  if  it  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  calf. 

North  Yakima,  Wash.  d.  m.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Caustic  potash  is  said  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  young  horn,  and  various  “  horn 
killers  ”  are  sold  for  this  purpose.  This 
opei'ating  on  calves  does  not  prevent 
fighting,  as  such  stock  learn  to  butt  and 
fight  like  the  polled  breeds.  On  the 
plains,  a  polled  Scotch  bull  will  often 
whip  a  Hereford — “horns  and  all.” 

Clean  Milkers  Wanted. — The  story 
of  certified  milk,  to  me,  was  interesting 
reading,  when  it  says,  “  The  milkers  are 
obliged  to  keep  themselves  clean.”  How 
different  here  in  the  dairy  country  !  Let 
a  man  stand  at  any  of  our  cheese  factor¬ 
ies  on  a  warm  J  line  morning,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  men  and  boys  that 
come  with  their  milk  look  and  smell  as 
though  a  quarantine  for  a  few  days,  or 
until  cool  weather,  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  cheese  business.  Men — and  some 
women — will  persist  in  dipping  then- 
bands  into  the  milk  pail,  to  wet  the 
teats  to  make  the  cow  milk  easier  ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  the  teats  slippery  and 
nice,  every  time  they  change  their  hands 
from  one  teat  to  another,  down  go  their 
hands  into  the  milk.  Then  look  at  their 
hands,  and  look  at  every  thing  they 
touch  or  with  which  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact.  Then  pour  the  milk  slowly  out  of 
the  pail,  and  see  what  is  in  the  bottom. 
Then  pour  the  milk  out  of  the  can  at 
the  factory,  and  see  what  is  in  the  can, 
and  has  to  go  into  the  cheese  vat — ex¬ 
cept  the  coarser  part ;  the  pui-e  essence 
has  to  go,  one  string  of  filth  from  begin- 

( Continued  on  next  vage.) 
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"Columbia 

Bicycle 

Pad  Calendar 


YOU  NEED  IT. 


A  Desk  Calendar  is  a  necessity — most 
convenient  kind  of  storehouse  for  mem¬ 
oranda.  The  Columbia  Desk  Calendar 
is  brightest  and  handsomest  of  all — full 
of  dainty  pen  sketches  and  entertaining 
thoughts  on  outdoor  exercise  and  sport. 
Occasionally  reminds  you  of  the  superb 
quality  of  Columbia  Bicycles  and  of 
your  need  of  one.  You  won’t  object  to 
that,  of  course.  The  Calendar  will  be 
mailed  for  five  2-cent  stamps. 

Address  Calendar  Department, 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


I  THE  KINQ  CURE  OVER  ALL  FOR 
CJIVT^ATISIVE, 
lURALGIA, 
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Waterproof: 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil,  if  freely  applied. 
Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store, 
25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book 
“How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and 
swob,  both  free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ; 
if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back 
and  get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  In  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  A  CO.,  No.  lOChnreh  St.,  Ow.go,  N.T 


DIREGT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  it. 
Sample  mailed,  XC  *1.00. 
Nickel  *1.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER^ 

Cuts  clean  on  all  sidea-does  not  crush.  The 
most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
Fair  Award'.  Descriptive  Circulars  Free. 

A.C.BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Lnundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  C  r?”  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


The  Best  Feed  Cooker  Made. 


Smooth,  cast-iron  kettle;  cold 
rolled  steel  body.  Most  con¬ 
venient,  most  effective,  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  most  durable,  and 
cheapest  Furnace  Kettle  on  earth 
Reduced  prices  made  now  direct 
to  farmers.  Ask  quick  for  our 
catalogue. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  COMPANY 

HOMER,  MICH. 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 1  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


SEND  FOR 

_ _  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  D  CC  Oil  DPI  I  CO 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUriLILO 

Eli. I' E.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  .Medina, O. 
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Poultry  Guide  for  1890  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contain  8  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
-U\and  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
JohaBauscher, Jr.,box6GFreeport,  Ill, 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  of  Valuable  Recipes,  64  large 
pages,  con tains8  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties,  wi  th  iini>ortant  bin  tson  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  for  1896.  Postpaid  only  10  cts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  16,  Dakota,  III. 


HERE  AGAIN! 

SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY 
ALMANAC  FOR  1896. 

ltd  a  beauty,  larger  and  better  than  ever, 
nearly  100  pages  8x10  on  best  book  paper. 
Fully  illustrated  with  finest  engravings 
of  special  design.  A  veritable  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Chicken  information.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  only  15  cents.  Address, 

R,  Box  73,  Freeport,  III,  U.  S;  A. 

P.  5. — Incubators  and  Brooders.  Hot  water,  pipe  system, 
the  best  in  the  world,  a  fine  32  page  Catalogue  free. 


Q HP CROJ  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK  is  the 
nUULnO  Best.  Thousands  in  use.  Price,  pre¬ 
paid,  50c.  Geo.  A.  Rogers,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 


The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  s 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  ns 
one  new  subscription. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

ning  to  end.  All  dairymen  don’t  milk 
in  that  way,  but  there  are  more  than 
most  people  ai'e  aware.  How  1  wish 
that  all  those  that  come  to  our  factories 
in  that  shape,  were  compelled  to  have 
their  photographs  taken,  framed  and 
placed  on  each  four-corners  of  the 
neighborhood,  to  remain  there  until  they 
would  change  the  programme,  and  be¬ 
come  clean  milkers.  My  word  for  it,  there 
would  be  less  cheese  off  flavor,  when  it 
gets  to  market.  o.  H.  smith. 

Obstructed  Teat. — About  three  weeks 
ago,  one  of  my  cows  had  a  teat  obstructed 
by  a  scab  growing  oyer  the  opening.  I 
cut  it  in  two  directions,  and  used  a 
bougie  as  directed  by  Dr.  Jas.  Law  for 
“  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  closure  of  the  milk  duct,”  in  the 
Government  report  on  diseases  of  cattle. 
The  scab  has  disappeared,  but  the  milk 
comes  harder  and  harder  at  every  milk¬ 
ing,  and  seems  to  grow  thicker.  What 
is  the  cause,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
Have  I  diagnosed  the  disease  correctly  ? 
Two  years  ago,  I  had  the  same  trouble 
with  another  cow,  and  she  lost  her  teat. 
Is  it  contagious  ?  k.  A.  u. 

Canobie  Lake,  N.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  milk-duct  probably  re¬ 
quires  opening  or  enlarging  with  the 
teat-slitter  or  hidden  bistoury,  after 
which  it  should  be  kept  from  closing  by 
wearing  a  lead  probe  or  simply  a  slender 
quill  tied  in  the  duct  so  that  it  cannot 
drop  out.  If  you  have  no  teat-slitter, 
employ  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  perform 
the  operation  for  you.  The  trouble  is 
not  contagious. 

Feeding  Potatoes. — We  have  often 
given  our  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
feeding  potatoes  to  stock.  J  D.  Smith 
in  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  experience  : 

About  the  time  potatoes  were  ready  to  harvest, 
I  raised  and  bought  18  pigs.  Besides  these,  I  had 
on  hand  four  brood  sows,  three  fattening  spring 
pigs,  and  one  boar.  As  milk  began  to  fail,  I 
boiled  each  day  (in  a  farmers’  boiler  of  45  gal¬ 
lons  capacity),  about  two  basketfuls  of  pump¬ 
kins  and  1  or  1%  bushel  of  potatoes.  These  were 
mashed  tine  and  mixed  with  what  milk  we  had, 
and  relished  exceedingly  by  the  porkers.  After  a 
time,  the  quantity  of  skim-milk  being  less,  I  be¬ 
gan  by  adding  about  a  peck  each  day  of  corn 
meal,  which  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  steam¬ 
ing  potatoes  and  pumpkins,  and  all  removed  to 
the  barrels  in  the  pens,  and  mixed  with  what 
milk  we  had.  The  fat  pigs  were  confined  in  pens, 
and  I  have  seldom  seen  pigs  make  a  better  gain. 
A  seemingly  small  feed  has  kept  the  brood  sows 
thriving,  while  the  18  young  pigs  have  had  their 
liberty,  with  all  the  feed  they  would  eat.  I  have 
no  conveniences  for  weighing,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
the  entire  lot  are  making  a  gain  of,  at  least,  a 
pound  apiece  daily.  The  pumpkins  are  now 
gone,  and  we  are  cooking  more  potatoes,  putting 
in  a  few  small  apples  for  a  relish.  Then,  too,  as 
tha  pigs  require  more,  we  are  adding  a  little 
more  grain. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  he  would  not  feed 
raw  potatoes  to  pigs,  but  finds  them 
valuable  for  cattle,  both  as  a  food  and 
relish. 

A  Dishorning  Convert. — “  I  always 
had  the  impression  that  dishorning  was 
an  act  of  extreme  cruelty  to  cattle,”  said 
Mr.  Hogan  the  other  day  ;  “  but  I  had  a 
little  experience  not  long  ago,  that  has 
made  me  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
high  priests  of  dishorning.  It  came  about 
this  way  ;  I  had  two  old  cows  and  two 
young  ones.  I  didn’t  wish  to  keep  them 
in  the  stables  all  day,  and  I  didn’t  wish 
to  let  them  tramp  my  pasture  while  it 
was  soft  and  muddy.  So  I  put  them  in 
the  barnyard,  an  enclosure  about  20 
yards  square,  and  went  to  the  house.  A 
few  hours  afterward,  I  found  one  of  the 
young  cows  badly  marked,  and  that 
settled  the  dishorning  question  immedi¬ 
ately. 

“  1  went  to  a  neighbor  and  borrowed 
his  fine-tooth  saw,  put  one  cow  after  an¬ 
other  in  the  stanchion,  tied  the  head 
down  so  that  it  was  immovable,  and 
sawed  off  every  horn  on  the  place 
smooth  with  the  head.  I  threw  out 
some  fodder  in  the  barnyard,  and  one- 
half  hour  afterward,  they  were  eating 
together  like  sheep.  I  felt  a  reluctance 


at  first,  something  like  a  man  who 
knows  he  has  to  shave  with  a  dull  razor; 
but  now  that  I  know  what  the  operation 
is,  I  wouldn’t  have  anything  but  a 
mulley,  artificial  or  otherwise,  on  my 
place.  They  are  as  quiet  now  as  any 
cattle  I  ever  saw.”  j.  d. 

Two  Big  Pigs. — Having  read  accounts 
of  the  weight  of  pigs  at  different  ages, 
in  your  most  excellent  paper,  I  submit 
one  from  our  section  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers.  Mr.  Jonathan  Sternberg, 
proprietor  of  the  Vanderpool  House,  of 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  purchased  two  pigs  of  a 
neighboring  farmer  that  were  farrowed 
February  6,  1895  ;  they  received  for  their 
feed  the  refuse  from  the  hotel  kitchen, 
and  this  fall  were  fed  §8  worth  of  grain 
feed.  They  were  butchered  December 
11,  when  10  months  and  5  days  old,  and 
weighed  472  pounds  and  524  pounds,  re¬ 
spectively  ;  the  pigs  cost  $3  apiece,  thus 
making  very  cheap  pork.  Please  pub¬ 
lish  this,  with  a  request  for  some  one  to 
beat  it  if  he  can.  h.  j.  h. 

Oran,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certaiu  In  Its  effects  and  never  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  ’93. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.  >< 

Sirs  ; — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  || 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for 
curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  ii 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick,  {j 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address  JJ 

Jtr.  Ji.  J.  KXNTtAT.Ii  COMPANY,  [j 
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ARE  DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS  NEEDED  ? 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 


It  appears  to  me  very  doubtful  whether 
the  breeding  of  Short-horns  for  both 
beef  and  milk,  can  be  made  a  success. 
While  there  are  many  noble  specimens 
of  milking  Short-horns,  the  beef  habit 
has  been  so  firmly  established  in  them 
that  the  principle  of  heredity  would 
crop  out  all  along  the  line,  and  the 
chances  are  that  there  would  be  more 
beef  heifers  than  milking  heifers  reared. 

The  mistake  in  the  building-up  of 
young  Ayrshires  has  heretofore  been 
that  they  have  been  too  much  neglected 
the  first  year.  My  idea  is  that  the 
animal  is  either  made  or  unmade  the 
first  year.  A  neglected,  stunted  calf 
will  early  develop  into  an  animal  of 
large  size.  We  have  been  making  some 
experiments  in  the  way  of  producing  a 
large,  more  rangy  Ayrshire,  and  we  are 
confident  that  we  ai-e  now  on  the  right 
road.  As  an  illustration,  one  yearling 
bull — a  year  old  last  March — at  several 
different  weighings,  gave  the  following 
figures  :  At  six  months,  540  pounds  ;  at 
eight  months,  670 ;  at  one  year,  820  ;  at 
eighteen  months,  1,030.  A  calf  from  the 
same  cow  is  now  following  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  yearling. 

I  must  repeat  that  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Ayrshire  has  too  often  been  bred 
downhill  instead  of  uphill,  and  that,  by 
proper  handling,  this  excellent  breed 
can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  some 
of  the  larger  breeds  without  any  loss  in 
milking  qualities.  In  rearing  the  young 
animal,  I  would  not  cut  off  the  supply 
of  milk  while  too  young.  Keep  him 
from  grass  the  first  summer,  but  teach 
him  to  eat  old  hay  when  six  weeks  old. 
Keep  up  the  supply  of  milk  as  long  as  it 
can  be  spared,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  scalded  linseed  meal 
and  good  wheat  bran  dry,  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  he  will  eat  without  leaving  any 
in  the  manger.  The  first  winter  1  have 
found  no  substitute  for  a  liberal  daily 
ration  of  sliced  roots.  If  well-bedded 
and  well  groomed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  good  Ayrshire  calf  should  not 
develop  sufficient  frame  for  the  future 
finishing  of  fat.  But  I  would  not  allow 
the  feeding  of  corn  meal  or  of  any  fat¬ 
forming  food  to  the  young  heifer  until 
her  milk  habit  has  been  formed,  or  to 
the  young  bull  until  I  had  developed 
the  frame.  d.  m.  Campbell,. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Lung  Complaints,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Etc., 
are  speedily  relieved,  and  If  taken  in  time,  perma¬ 
nently  cured  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  You 
will  find  in  it  also  a  certain  remedy  for  Coughs  and 
Cojds.— Adv. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CURED— BOOK  FREE. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


PHI  I  IF  pilDP— From  Registered  Driving  Stock. 
UULLIL  rUlO  two  months  old.  $5.  Circulars 
free.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  tho 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  #100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  tho  best  I  ever  saw. 

■J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 


Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


Th0  Bowker Company 


43  Chatham  St, 


.,  Boston 


What  a  Lot  of  Eggs 

tha  hem  lay  when  fed  on  Grill 
Cat  Ben!  With  adoien  hen* 

Mann’s 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 


will  pay  for  Itself  In  a  short  time  in  the  Increase  of  egga. 


$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  ISO  Highest  Awards  received. 
Catalogue  fret  if  \ ton  name  thin  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORb,  MASS. 


yvvvwvvwwwwwvwvwwwvww^ 

DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

BY  USING  A  WEBSTER  & 

H  ANN IJ 51  Green  Bone  Cut¬ 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  fine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn. 
Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 
that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD’S  B’AIIl.  Special  Circulars  free. 
WEBSTER  <&  ILVNNUM,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 


5>£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
w  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

—  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


around  Bone.  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestone 
Grit  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

CANNED  MEAT  This  food  Is  nice,  fresh  meat 
vnniiku  mi.  hi  carefully  cooked,  ground  fine 
COR  Dftll I  TRY  seasoned  and  hermetically 
lUll  rUULI  nli  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls 
Ground  fine,  It  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  90  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Massj. 


INCUBATORS 

The  OLENTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
liken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
's  only  85.00.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  to  varieties  of 
igh-class  poultry.  110  yards. 
10  houses.  Address 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  II.  II.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  20,021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2A  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow's  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLAS8 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburfirh,  Pa. 


UADDYDFEIIED  9.  Pfl  Breeders  &  shippers 
HA  fin  I  nLLULn  &  Ulli  of  imported  stock, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thohnoale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 


Stock  Farms,  Greene, 
N.  Y.,  J.  I).  Van  Valken- 
burgh.  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Kambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle: 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Bed  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


A  few  choice  cows,  bred  to  calve  Spring,  1891!.  Orders 
booked  for  bull  calves.  Do  not  forget  BERKSLIIRES. 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernseys. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  evor  bred. 

2  to  fi  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 
in  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Write  your  wants  and  I 
will  quote  you  prices  of  lndi-  Sir  Francis  2SHJ9. 
vidual  pigs.  Also  2  litters  of  Scotch  Collie  Pups. 
EDWARD  WALTER, 

Eureka  Stock  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa 


CHESTER  WHITES-Haveyon  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  It.  Foulkk,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham ;  are  growthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  44(5  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


pUCCUIDCO  PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

U n  Lu n  I II  LO  ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Cheste 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8- week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAMILTON  A  CO.,  Cochran  rill.,  r» 


We  are  making  SPECIAL 
prices  on  young  Pigs  and 
Sows  bred.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 

F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 

Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Hampshire  Down, 
Oxford  Down  and  South  Down  Sheep:  Poland-Chlna, 
Berkshire,  Jersey  Red  and  Chester  White  Swine.  All 
the  leading  varieties  of  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Fowls.  Bronze  Turkeys  from  44-pound  Gobbler.  Buff 
Leghorns  a  specialty.  H.  C.  VAN  DEVEElt  &  SON, 
Whitehousc,  N.  J 


Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm. 


COCKS 
COCKERELS 
HENS, 
PULLETS. 


All  the  best  breeds. 

Will  sell  cheap. 
Information  on  care, 
kinds,  feeding,  etc.,  free  | 


BANTAMS, 

PIGEONS. 


Fine  lot. 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Q  C  II  fi  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK 
OLHu  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


INCUBATOR. 

A  Catalogue  of  04  Pages.  Gives 
full  information  of  cost  of  raising 
poultry  and  at  the  least  expense.  The 
book  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address 

A.F-.  W I  Miami,  54  Race  St.,  Bristol.  Conn. 


IncubatorsiBrooders 

Best  in  the  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  Will 
hatch  chicks  when  others  fail.  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Incubator  CoM  Freeport,  III.  lT.  S.  A. 


INCUBATORS. 

i  In-Door  <i.  Out-Door  Brooders. 
I  1  39  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

,  J  Send  for  152 page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  P\. 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot  watet 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  not 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free. 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 
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Humorous. 

Mistress  (severely):  “How  did  this  fire 
happen  to  go  out?”  New  Girl  (inno¬ 
cently):  “  I  guess  you  forgot  to  tell  me 
to  put  coal  on.” — New  York  Weekly. 

Senator  Peffer  has  discovered  that 
the  average  cost  of  burying  a  United 
States  Senator  is  something  over  33,000. 
Let  us  call  it  34,000  apiece  and  finish  up 
the  job. — Life. 

A  father  usually  worries  as  much 
from  fear  that  his  daughter  will  marry 
the  wrong  man  as  her  mother  worries 
from  fear  that  she  will  not  marry  at  all. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

“  You  and  your  sister  are  about  the 
same  size,  and  you  look  exactly  alike. 
Twins,  aren’t  you  ?  ”  asked  the  visitor. 
“  Course  not  !  ”  exclaimed  Tommy,  high¬ 
ly  indignant.  “  She’s  a  girl  !  ” — Chicago 
'Prlbune. 

“  I’m  so  happy,”  she  said.  “  Ever  since 
my  engagement  to  Charlie,  the  whole 
world  seems  different.  I  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  dull,  prosaic  Eastbourne,  but  in — ” 
“  Lapland,”  suggested  the  small  brother. 
— Tit- Bits. 


A  Missouri  farmer  figured  it  out  one 
rainy  day  that  he  had  walked  300  miles 
in  cultivating  one  acre  of  corn.  He 
thereupon  sold  his  farm  and  moved  to 
town,  where  he  walked  600  miles  to  find 
a  job. — Arkansas  Traveler. 


“  I  can’t  remember  where  I  put  my 
glasses,”  said  Duncombe.  “  Have  you 
looked  for  them  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Dun¬ 
combe.  “No;  but  I  will  as  soon  as  I 
find  them,”  said  Duncombe.  “  I  can’t 
see  well  enough  without  them  to  look 
now.” — Harper's  Bazar. 


They  were  talking  about  the  various 
methods  of  celebrating  the  passing  of 
the  old  year  and  the  coming  of  the  new. 
“Did  you  ever  dance  the  old  year  out 
and  the  new  year  in  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Yes, 
indeed,  scores  of  times,”  was  the  reply. 
And  then  she  was  sorry  she  spoke. — Tit- 
Bits. 


Boy:  “Say,  mom,  I  busted  my  ball.” 
Mother  :  “You  shouldn’t  say  bust,  John  ; 
you  should  say  burst.”  Boy:  “That’s 
what  teacher  said,  but  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  asked  me  who  that  was,  I  said  it 
was  a  burst  of  Gen.  Washington  and  he 
licked  me,  so  I  thought  I  would  stick  to 
bust !  ” — Truth. 


I 

I 


Little  Johnny  has  been  naughty,  and 
has  to  be  sent  from  the  table  without 
having  any  dessert.  For  an  hour  he  has 
been  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
crying.  At  last  he  thinks  it  time  to  stop. 
“  Well !  I  hope  you  have  done  crying 
now,”  says  his  mother.  “  Haven’t  done,” 
says  Johnny,  in  a  passion;  “I’m  only 
resting.” — Modes  and  Fabrics. 


|Ui£ceUanc0U0  gyrtrmteiitfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADIES!!! 

Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
14-  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


I 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


SS  AW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


■Ac  ni  nine  (icc.  e.  buckley 

lilt  rLUndy  010  Amenia  Union,  N.  Y 


THEP0UNDER 

6UOOO  Farmer,  say 

their  BKjjt'  in  use- 

PHICEHlum,  cat  l~ 
Free-  Freight  paid. 

G.  H.  POUNDER 

.'o  i  t-u Atk insou,  Wts.y/p 


GRIND 

^CORN 


Ear  or  Shell 
\0ats,  Vheat,  Bye 
and  Barley  Fine 
I  Enough  for  any 
Purpose. 

/  Made  only  by 
JOLIET 
STBOWBEIEOE 
CO.  Joliet,  Ills. 


Strongest.  Most  Durable.  Easiest  Running,  and  in  every 
way  TIG.  IIF.ST  FEED  I  UTTER  made.  All  Sizes,  for  Hand 
or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
Discounts,  send  for  Illus.  Catalogue.  Also  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Celebrated  Freeman  Wind  Mill,  Centennial 
Fanning  Mill,  and  a  full  line  of  Horse  Powers,  and  Horse 

SEES.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG.  CO. 

No.  1 76 Bridge  St..  RACINE.  W'S.  ' 


when  planting  with  the  Improved- 
Robbins  Potato  Planter.  Result: 
ioo%  of  the  seed  planted  correctly, 
instead  of  75  to  90% .  No  bruised 
seed.  No  packed  soil.  No  misses. 
No  doubles.  Send  for  catalogue 
No.  3. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

I  7vi<-  " Tron  Aor"  people.)  GREBfLOCH,  N.  .T. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of 

A  boy  can  operate 
in  order.  "Book 
and  sample  meal  F 
AM  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour^ 
mills  built,  roller  or 

Reduced  Prices  for  ’96. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N 
270  Day  Street. 


Ind. 


THOMPSON’S  B 

'root 

CUTTER. 

(Band  tt  Power.) 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
A  vegetables  for  Stock 
Feeding.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  made  with  self- 
feeder.  Warrant¬ 
ed  to  do  perfect  work. 

Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  choking.  Used  everywhere.  Address 
0.  K.  TUOnrSON  &  SONS,  So.  1  ?  Hirer  St., 


This  Mill  GRINDS  CORN 

and  Cob,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat:  fine,  and  does  it  all  on 
one  set  of  grinders  without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
o.hers.  The  Beat. 

(I  also  make  6  sizes  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.N.  B0  WSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


FEEO  MILLS 


HARRISON’S 
BURR  STONE 

are  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
aud  fastest  grinding  mills  jet  produced, 
were  granted  the  highest  possible 
award  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
48  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
Box  O,  New  llavcn*  Conn. 


IPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1, 2,  A  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  iev? 

_ or  regular  tread. 

Got 
our 
pricea 
and  CataT 
loguc  of  _ 

8 weep  Power*,  _  __ 

band  and  po  i rer  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  _ 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mow  vis.  Wood 
Raws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary 
8.  8.  ME88JNGEB  dr  SON*  TAT  431  PA. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 


in  one  operation.  Made  en- 

_  t  irely  of  cast  steel  an  d  w  r  on  gh  t 

iiiuetrateTpamphiet  iron  —practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

qprm  AN  TRT4T  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’l’r, 

DCilU  VH  lIUnL  if  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  III. 

N.B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points.  1  ®  ’ 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPEK. 


ONE=THIRD  flORE  BUTTER 


Is  the  gain  reported  by  users  of  the 


Improved  United  States  Cream  Separator, 


We  have  used  vour  No.  $  United  States  Separator  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  from  our  records  we  tind  we  are  making  luliy 
a  third  more  butter  than  with  our  former  process. 

We  run  a  milk  delivery  route,  and  only  the  milk  left  undelivered 
is  run  through  the  Separator.  This  milk  is  more  or  less  churned, 
and  sometimes  has  particles  of  butter  the  size  of  a  pea  in  it,  and 
weconsi'  one  of  the  most  telling  tests  possible  to  make,  to 
separat'^  n  milk  as  this.  But  your  machine  does  its  work  in 
grand  of*  and  we  never  have  any  trouble. 

C.  W.  STUART  &  CO. 
Nr  it,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1895 

Se  or  circulars  of  the  U.  S.  Separator,  the  best  machine  for 
factory  or  dairy  use. 

Prices  to  Suit  All,  $75  OO  and  up. 

.de  under  Patents  owned  exclusively  by  us.  Beware  of 
^  imitating  and  infringing  machines. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  town  and  county  where  we  have 

none. 

We  furnish  everything  for  Creamery  and  Dairy  use. 

VERMONT  F\RM  MACHINE  CO.,  =  -  =  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO., 

63  SABIN  ST,,  UACKSON,  MICH 


COLUMBIA 


STEEL  WIND 

MILL 


Sew  in  Principle, 

BEAUTIFUL 
in  Appearance, 
POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 

contains  covered  gear. 

Unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind  Mills. 
Also  8ted  Derrick*.  Iron  Tur¬ 
bine  Wind  Engine  a.  Buckeye 
Force  and  Uft  Pump*.  Tank  and 
Spray  Pump*.  Buckeye  Lawn 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


I  X  L  THEM  ALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL  TOWER.  Nolongstory 
here.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO 
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MAPES  TALKS  “HENS  BY  THE  ACRE.” 

FIGHTING  ROUP  AT  WHOLESALE. 

“A  Balanced  Ration ”  as  Poultry  Medicine. 

“Hens  by  the  acre!”  some  one  will  say.  “That 
sounds  familiar.  Why,  this  must  be  that  lazy  crank 
who  was  going  to  turn  his  hens  out  to  grass,  and  do 
most  of  the  work  of  taking  care  of  them  by  pressing 
the  button.”  If  you  will  substitute  the  words  “  part 
of  the  work”  for  “most  of  the  work,”  I  won’t  quarrel 
with  you  about  the  rest. 

The  fact  is,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told,  that  I  have 
some  stony,  dry  pasture  land,  such  as  some  are  util¬ 
izing  for  chestnut  culture,  and  it  occurred  to  me  a  few 
years  ago  that  it  could  be  used  for  hen  pasture  to 
good  advantage,  and  be  made  more  profitable  than 
for  grazing  cattle  or  sheep.  The  idea  was  to  colonize 
the  hens  on  these  fields  by  putting  up  small  houses 
far  enough  apart  so  that  each  colony  would  recognize 
its  own  home,  thus  securing  unlimited  range,  and 
avoid  the  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  a  yard 
or  run  for  each  flock. 

Carrying  out  this  idea,  the  first  move  was  to  build 
and  stock  a  trial  house  eight  rods  distant  from  my  old 
henhouse  which 
was  near  the 
barn,  in  order  to 
see  whether 
they  would  “  go 
home  to  roost,” 
or  drift  back  to 
the  larger  house 
near  the  barn. 

They  were  in¬ 
clined  to  meet 
me  half  way 
when  I  went  to 
give  them  their 
supper,  and  to 
prevent  their 
massing  t  o  - 
gether  in  one 
large  flock,  I  ar¬ 
ranged  the  elec¬ 
tric  feed  boxes 
by  means  of 
which  I  could 
scatter  the  grain 
on  the  floor  of 
each  of  the 
houses  simul¬ 
taneously  with¬ 
out  their  seeing  me.  In  this  wav,  I  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  each  colony  to  its  own  home,  and  I  soon  found 
that  I  could  close  the  little  door  by  which  the  hens 
entered  the  house,  in  the  same  manner,  and  save  a 
trip  to  the  henneries  after  dark. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1802.  I  wintered  300 
hens  that  winter,  and  after  satisfying  myself  that 
each  colony  would  keep  to  its  own  house,  and  lay  the 
eggs  inside  the  houses  instead  of  scattering  them 
about  the  fields,  I  prepared  to  double  ray  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  raise  enough  hens  to  fill  the  new  houses. 
This  programme  was  carried  out  successfully,  and  the 
winter  of  1893-94  found  us  with  600  hens  quartered  in 
15  houses,  averaging  40  in  each  flock.  The  hens  laid 
equally  as  well  as  when  we  had  only  one  flock.  The 
demand  for  guaranteed  eggs  was  apparently  limit¬ 
less,  and  we  found  that  one  attendant  could  easily 
care  for  more  hens ;  so  we  decided  to  double  our 
capacity  again,  and  watch  results. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1894.  we  began  setting 
hens  and  building  more  houses.  Here  let  me  jump 
ahead  nearly  two  years  and  show  what  we  have  to¬ 
day-  Fig.  14  shows  a  general  view  of  the  farm  with 
21  of  the  35  little  houses  in  sight.  Fig-.  15  shows  a 
single  house  with  its  flock  of  seven-months  pullets 


that  are  laying  about  20  eggs  a  day  now  (December 
31).  The  window  is  shown  wide  open,  as  it  was  a 
pleasant  day  and  the  hens  were  let  out.  On  sunny 
days,  when  it  is  fit  for  them  to  use  an  open  shed,  the 
window  is  thrown  wide  open,  allowing  the  sun  to 
shine  directly  on  the  dust  box,  so  that  the  hens 
have  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  an  open  shed 
without  the  expense.  The  buildings  face  south. 
The  window  is  partially  closed  at  night  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  weather.  It  is  never  wholly 
closed  unless  there  is  likely  to  be  zero  weather  before 
morning. 

Acres  of  Roup. — Things  went  on  swimmingly  in  1894, 
and  by  July  we  had  30  houses  built,  all  connected  on 
one  electric  circuit,  and  working  successfully  with  a 
battery  of  30  cells,  one  for  each  house.  We  also  had 
over  a  thousand  young  chicks  growing,  all  hatched  by 
hens.  About  this  time,  I  discovered  that  I  was  off 
the  track.  I  could  not  tell  where  I  had  gone  off,  or 
how  to  get  back  on,  but  the  yield  of  eggs  from  the 
hens  was  falling  off  decidedly,  and  the  young  chickens 
began  to  die  in  large  numbers.  I  did  not  discover 
what  was  the  matter  until  the  latter  part  of  August. 
We  were  catching  some  cockerels  one  evening  in  order 


to  separate  them  from  the  pullets,  when  one  of  the 
boys  said, 

“  Papa,  there  is  something  in  this  box  of  chickens 
that  smells  bad.” 

A  little  examination  soon  established  the  fact  that 
the  stench  proceeded  out  of  the  nostrils  of  those 
chickens.  I  had  often  heard  and  read  about  roup,  but 
had  never  actually  run  across  it  before,  so  as  to  recog¬ 
nize  it.  Horrors  !  Here  was  a  situation,  indeed  !  A 
hasty  examination  of  the  surrounding  houses  revealed 
the  fact  that  it  was  thoroughly  seated  in  most  of 
them.  The  battle  was  evidently  on.  The  more  I  in¬ 
quired  about  the  disease  from  those  who  had  had  ex¬ 
perience,  the  more  desperate  the  situation  appeared. 

Where  did  it  come  from  ?  I  could  not  tell.  I  could 
trace  back  from  this  point,  and  remember  finding 
half-grown  chickens  dead  or  dying  with  swollen  heads 
and  cheesy  eyes,  which  were  probably  thrown  over 
the  fence,  or  partially  buried  under  a  stone.  Going 
further  back,  I  remembered  finding  chicks  dead  and 
dying  with  the  same  symptoms.  Still  further  back,  I 
see  some  of  the  hens  which  hatched  and  brooded  the 
chicks,  with  wet  noses  and  a  feather  glued  to  the 
nostril  by  the  dried  discharge.  These  hens  were 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  came  from  an  old  hennery  with 


earth  floor  and  a  leaky  roof  which  the  spring  rains 
had  completely  saturated  before  I  put  on  a  new  roof. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  give  it,  there  is  the  history  of  the 
disease  up  to  the  time  of  discovery. 

What  Was  to  be  Done  ? — Common  sense  suggested, 
Clean  the  houses,  and  dust  dry  airslaked  lime  every¬ 
where.  That  was  simple  and  safe,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  moves  in  the  campaign.  Advice  soon  began 
to  pour  in,  which  included  spongia,  carbolic  acid, 
turpentine,  kerosene,  ginger,  condition  powders, 
patent  roup  cures,  etc.  The  advice  most  often  met  by 
those  who  had  been  through  the  mill,  was  to  kill  off 
every  bird  on  the  place,  and  take  a  new  start.  This 
was  heroic  treatment,  and  as  1  had  learned  by  this 
time  that  the  disease  was  not  swiftly  fatal,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  wait  and  watch.  I  began  trying  the  various 
cures  above  recommended  with  uniform  failure  as  far 
as  the  cures  went.  Some  cases  got  well,  and  some 
did  not.  I  think  fully  as  large  a  percentage  recovered 
where  no  medicine  was  used,  as  otherwise. 

In  one  case,  I  sent  half  way  across  the  continent  for 
a  bottle  of  sure  roup  cure,  and  selected  a  fine  P.  Rock 
rooster  with  the  determination  to  cure  him  or  perish. 
This  was  in  cold  weather,  so  I  made  a  nice,  warm  coop, 

and  kept  him  in 
by  the  kitchen 
fire  night  and 
day.  He  proved 
an  obdurate 
case,  and  after 
three  weeks  I 
gave  him  up  in 
disgust  and 
wrung  his  neck. 
Many  an  hour 
during  evenings 
did  we  spend 
sorting  out  the 
affected  birds 
from  the  well 
ones,  and  doctor¬ 
ing  them,  only 
to  find  at  the 
next  examina¬ 
tion,  that  part 
of  the  sick  ones 
had  recovered, 
and  part  of  the 
well  lot  had 
contracted  the 
disease,  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts 
The  Roup  Quarantined. — The  first  move  I  made  in 
which  I  felt  that  I  was  gaining  ground,  was  about 
November  1,  when  I  shut  up  every  bird  on  the  farm 
inside  the  houses.  This  I  reasoned  would  give  the 
frost  and  snow  of  winter  a  chance  to  purify  the  land, 
and  give  me  a  pure  soil  to  start  with  in  the  spring.  I 
reasoned  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  would  not  live 
in  the  open  ground  through  our  severe  winters.  A 
spring  brook  naturally  divides  the  poultry  land  into 
two  sections,  with  eight  houses  in  the  section  nearest 
the  barn,  and  the  rest  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook. 
I  felt  that  I  was  making  progress  again  when  we  had 
carried  every  hen  across  the  brook  and  shut  them  in 
the  houses  in  that  section.  I  depended  on  the  winter’s 
frost  and  snow  to  purify  and  disinfect  the  soil.  How 
should  we  purify  those  eight  empty  houses  ?  I  con¬ 
sulted  my  family  physician  who  is  also  president  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Middletown  and 
should  be  good  authority.  He  said  “sulphur  fumes, 
by  all  means  and  be  generous  with  them.” 

After  a  little  experiment,  we  found  that  one  to  two 
pounds  of  sulphur  placed  in  four  different  pans,  with 
the  windows  tightly  closed,  would  give  a  generous 
dose  in  a  room  10  x  12  feet  by  simply  pouring  a  little 
alcohol  in  each  pan  of  sulphur,  and  applying  the  match, 
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We  now  had  all  roupy  liens  on  the  far  side  of  the 
brook  with  eight  clean  houses  and  a  clean  soil  on  this 
side.  The  question  was,  Can  we  raise  any  young 
chickens,  and  keep  them  from  contracting  the  disease? 
One  of  the  cast-iron  rules  adopted  at  the  outset  is  to 
burn  every  dead  bird,  or  bury  it  as  deeply  as  one 
would  a  case  of  smallpox.  Towards  spring,  a  large 
building  was  set  apart  for  a  hospital,  into  which  we 
began  putting  the  worst  cases  as  fast  as  we  discovered 
them.  Another  rule  was  that  a  hen  which  once  went 
into  the  hospital  never  should  go  back  among  the 
other  hens.  If  she  lecovered  and  got  fat.  she  went  to 
the  butcher  ;  if  not,  she  was  buried  or  burned. 

As  the  hens  began  to  get  broody,  we  had  to  be  very 
careful.  If  upon  examination,  a  hen  was  found  to  be 
all  right,  we  brought  her  across  the  brook  into  one  of 
the  empty  houses,  and  set  her.  If  she  remained 
healthy  during  the  three  weeks  of  incubation,  she  and 
her  chicks  were  carried  across  the  road  and  placed 
upon  new  ground.  Every  chicken  coop  which  had 
been  used  the  previous  season,  was  thoroughly  scalded 
before  using. 

It  was  late  before  we  got  started,  but  we  succeeded 
in  raising  about  600  chicks  which  have  been  as  healthy 
and  thrifty  as  any  I  ever  saw.  1  have  seen  only  one 
case  of  roup  among  them,  and  that  was  evidently 
what  the  doctors  w  ould  call  a  sporadic  case.  Except 
a  few  that  died  when  very  young,  from  getting  wet 
and  chilled,  we  have  lost  only  this  case  and  one  other 
from  this  lot  of  600,  except  a  few  from  accident.  We 
hatched  another  small  lot  of  late  ones  August  1. 
They  were  put  in  a  couple  of  houses  across  the  brook 
that  had  not  been  fumigated.  The  result  was  a 
malignant  outbreak  of  roup  among  them  a  few  days 
ago.  Among  the  800  hens  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
single  case  in  five  months.  o.  w.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  FAVORITE  OLD- 
FASHIONED  PLANTS. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  opening  the 
door  of  a  neighbor’s  greenhouse— an 
old-fashioned  affair,  by  the  way — I 
wras  greeted  with  a  well-remembered 
and  grateful  odor,  and  knew  at  once 
that  an  Olea  fragrans  was  in  bloom  in 
the  house.  There  are  but  few  more 
desirable  plants  than  this.  It  is  very 
nearly  hardy,  asking  for  but  very 
little  care  ;  it  thrives  well  from  year 
to  year,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  lasting  for,  perhaps,  six  to  eight 
weeks,  there  are  numberless,  small, 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  needs 
but  to  be  kept  from  freezing  in  the 
winter ;  but  with  a  little  heat,  it 
blooms  earlier.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  a  cottage 
window. 

In  the  same  greenhouse  and  under 
the  same  conditions  of  treatment,  was 
a  little  plant  of  the  Magnolia  fuscata, 
a  Chinese  plant,  thriving  in  the  South, 
but  not  hardy  here.  Where  there  is  a  little  heat,  it 
keeps  its  leaves  all  the  time,  and  in  late  winter  pro¬ 
duces  brownish-colored  flowers  of  delicious  fragrance. 
It  is  grown  a  great  deal  in  the  South,  and  its  pretty 
green  leaves  place  it  among  desirable  window  plants, 
even  were  it  not  to  flower. 

Still  another  old  favorite  was  present,  but  not  in 
flower,  the  Cape  Jasmine,  Gardenia  florida.  Unless 
in  a  quite  warm  temperature,  it  does  not  bloom  till 
towards  spring.  Its  flowers  are  creamy  white,  sweetly 
odoriferous,  double  and  beautiful.  It  has  rather 
large,  bright  green  leaves.  As  with  the  others  named, 
it  is  easily  managed,  and  really  asks  for  but  enough 
warmth  to  keep  from  freezing. 

Two  other  plants  not  often  seen  in  collections,  yet 
which  seem  just  suited  to  this  old-fashioned  cool 
greenhouse,  were  the  Photinia  serrulata  and  Cerasus 
Lusitanica.  The  former  has  handsome  foliage  and 
white  flowers,  as  also  has  the  Cerasus,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  they  are  not  grown  more  than  they 
are.  True,  small  plants  do  not  flower,  but  the  foliage 
of  both  is  handsome,  and  even  a  little  freezing  in  the 
window,  should  it  occur,  would  not  hurt  them.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  both  are  hardy, 
as  far  north  as  Philadelphia,  at  least. 

When  it  comes  to  considering  plants  for  their  orna¬ 
mental  foliage  alone,  the  fine  old  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  as  good  in  its 
way  as  the  India  rubber  plant,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  In  the  South,  though  hardy  there,  it  is  much 
grown  in  pots  and  tubs  for  inside  use,  because  of  the 
beauty  of  its  very  large,  shining  green  leaves.  Should 
it  become  too  large  in  time,  it  maybe  set  out  of  doors, 
planted  in  some  sheltered  place,  and,  if  protected  for 
a  year  or  two  until  its  roots  get  well  below  the  frost 


line,  it  will  have  a  goad  chance  of  proving  hardy,  if 
not  north  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  common  English  ivy  is  a  charming  plant  for 
windows  or  rooms.  But  few  plants  have  darker  green 
foliage,  and  this  color  is  maintained  in  spite  of  bad 
treatment  It  may  be  treated  as  a  vine,  trained  up 
the  sides  of  the  windows  and  over  them,  in  which 
position  it  is  much  admired  ;  or  it  may  be  kept  more 
in  bush  shape.  Wire  supports  to  give  any  shape  de¬ 
sired,  may  be  used,  as  the  ivy  is  very  tractable.  There 
are  dozens  of  variet  es  of  this  plant,  small-leaved, 
large-leaved  and  cut-leaved,  and  some  with  variegated 
and  others  with  golden  foliage,  making  in  themselves 
a  nice  collection  for  a  window  or  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Pennsylvania.  .Joseph  meeuan. 


HOW  “STRAW  POTATOES "  ARE  GROWN. 

A  WESTERN  LESSON  FOB  EASTERN  GROWERS. 

Mulch  Irrigation;  No  Cultivating ;  Big  Yield. 

We  have  had  many  strange  and  wonderful  stories 
about  growing  potatoes.  Now  we  have  another  that 
will  take  rank  with  the  best.  In  this  great  big 
country  of  ours,  there  are  all  sorts  of  men,  markets 
and  conditions.  No  single  rule  can  cover  them  all. 
The  farmers  who  succeed  are  those  who  breed  up 
methods  of  their  own,  so  to  speak.  They  modify  the 
general  rules  of  culture,  and  adapt  them  to  the 
climate,  soil,  rainfall,  market,  labor  and  other  special 
conditions  of  their  own  section.  We  wish  you  to  re¬ 
member  that  in  reading  about  these  “straw  potatoes,” 
for  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  Mr.  Miller  grew 
his  great  crop  in  this  way  you  can  do  the  same.  There 
are  certaiu  things  in  his  method  that  may  be  a  benefit 


to  you,  and  your  business  is  to  pick  them  out  and  use 
them.  Early  in  December,  Mr.  D.  F.  Miller,  of  St. 
Clair  County  111.,  sent  the  photograph  that  is  shown 
at  Fig.  10.  Here  are  512  bushels  of  Carman  No.  3 
potatoes  piled  up  in  the  barn  as  they  came  from  the 
field — the  product  of  two  barrels  of  seed.  These  are 
called  “straw  potatoes,”  and  Mr.  Miller  has  giveu  us 
the  following  facts  about  their  culture.  The  two 
barrels  of  seed  were  started  from  New  York  on  April 
1,  and  were  just  one  month  on  the  road  to  Illinois. 
In  spite  of  this  long  journey,  the  seed  was  in  good 
condition,  and  the  potatoes  were  cut  to  one  eye  and 
planted  May  5.  Now  let  Mr.  Miller  tell  his  own  story: 

Details  of  Straw  Culture  — “  The  land  drained 
well  naturally  has  the  best  of  subsoil.  It  was  not 
disturbed  until  May  4,  when  it  was  plowed  about 
eight  inches  deep,  harrowed  and  rolled  until  it  was 
in  perfect  condition.  But  by  this  time,  it  was  tramped 
too  much  to  suit  me  for  straw  potato  ground,  so  it 
was  plowed  again,  harrowed  with  a  12-foot  harrow, 
teeth  up,  and  drawn  by  two  horses.  I  have  converted 
an  old  haytedder  into  a  marker  which  can  be  set  deep 
or  shallow  by  the  lever  used  in  setting  the  tedder. 
It  has  three  four-inch  shovels,  marking  six  furrows  to 
the  round,  about  three  inches  deep  and  three  feet  two 
inches  apart — one  row  between  the  horses,  and  one 
on  each  side.  The  seed  was  cut  to  one  eye,  and 
dropped  20  to  22  inches  apart.  To  save  drying  out, 
the  furrows  were  not  made  faster  than  they  could  be 
dropped.  The  furrows  were  at  once  filled  with  a  12- 
inch  plow  drawn  by  one  good  horse,  going  once 
around  the  row  and  throwing  all  the  soil  between  the 
rows  on  to  them.  We  have  no  machine  that  will 
make  this  ridge  as  well  as  the  plow,  that  will  not  run 
over  and  injure  the  rows.  1  aim  to  have  about  four 


inches  of  soil  on  the  seed,  and  prefer  to  have  the 
ridge  slightly  flat  on  the  top. 

“The  straw  was  then  hauled,  using  two  wagons 
and  four  men.  We  make  a  driveway  every  16  rows, 
never  turning  on  the  field,  but  always  driving  through 
with  the  empty  wagon,  making  a  continuous  pile  on 
both  sides  of  the  wagon  t  hrough  the  field  and  enough 
to  cover  it  evenly  without  bunching,  from  six  to  seven 
inches  deep,  and  never  letting  the  men  tramp  on  the 
ridges  while  spreading  the  straw.  The  straw  may  be 
spread  at  any  time  before  the  potatoes  come  through. 
We  spent  about  1)4  day  pulling  weeds  on  this  acre, 
going  over  it  at  two  different  times  and  while  the 
weeds  were  quite  small. 

“The  yield  of  this  acre  or.  rather,  the  yield  of  two 
barrels  of  Carman  No.  3,  was  512  bushels.  In  this 
field,  three  acres  of  new  varieties  were  grown  On 
May  3,  we  planted  au  acre  of  Banners,  using  5)^ 
bushel*'  of  seed  ;  the  yield  was  390  bushels.  The  next 
acre  was  Carman  No.  3,  and  the  third  acre  was  planted 
to  Carman  No.  1.  On  this  acre,  we  used  about  6% 
bushels  of  seed  ;  but  cut  off  the  seed  ends  of  most  of 
them.  The  yield  of  Carman  No.  1  was  330  bushels. 
The  Carman  No.  1  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  late 
rain  which  came  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  so  sparing 
that  the  digger  would  throw  up  soil  that  had  not  been 
wet  during  the  entire  season.” 

Notes  on  the  Method. — You  will  see  that,  briefly 
stated,  the  system  is  to  prepare  the  land  as  well  as 
possible,  and  get  the  seed  planted  and  covered  before 
the  soil  dries  out.  Then,  at  some  convenient  time 
before  the  plants  appear,  the  whole  field  is  covered 
about  six  inches  deep  with  straw.  There  is  no  further 
work  about  it  until  the  potatoes  are  dug,  except  pull¬ 
ing  b37  hand  the  few  weeds  that  work 
through  the  straw.  Whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  these  straw  potatoes  are  planted 
on  a  clover  sod,  and  it  is  better  to 
plow  both  in  fall  and  spring.  A  deep, 
mellow,  well-drained  soil  is  best ;  but 
in  no  case  should  soggy  land  be  used. 
If  rains  fall  between  plowing  and 
planting,  the  seed-bed  is  injured,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  plow  the  second 
time  and  have  a  mellow  soil  to  plant 
in.  Mr.  Miller  says  that  he  plows  for 
only  one  day’s  planting  (about  one 
acre)  at  a  time,  and  thus  gets  the  seed 
in  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  All 
tramping  save  what  is  absolutely 
needed,  should  be  avoided.  “  When¬ 
ever  a  horse  steps  on  a  hill  of  pota¬ 
toes,  the  damage  is  a  pound  of  pota¬ 
toes  for  each  step.” 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  potato  has,  for  several  years, 
been  the  standard  for  straw  potato 
growers,  but  that  Carman  No.  3  now 
promises  to  take  its  place.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  No.  1,  the  No.  3  was  two 
weeks  later  in  starting,  and  was  be¬ 
hind  in  growth  of  vine  all  through  the 
season,  but  being  later  got  the  benefit 
of  the  later  rains,  and  thus  gave  the 
better  yield.  Speaking  of  the  size  of 
the  No.  3  and  its  habits  of  growth,  lie  says  : 

“I  dug  and  weighed  many  hills  containing  from  8 
to  12  potatoes,  where  the  difference  in  size  between 
the  largest  and  smallest  potatoes  would  seldom  be 
more  than  four  ounces.  I  dug  two  well-measured 
bushels  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  taking  all  that 
were  in  the  row.  One  bushel  contained  92,  the  other 
95  potatoes.  Where  one  finds  potatoes  of  an  unusual 
size,  it  will  be  where  the  vine  has  set  but  few  tubers. 
1  showed  vines  at  the  Belleville  Fair,  5%  feet  long, 
with  all  the  tubers  still  hanging  to  them.” 

DOES  ASPARAGUS  NEED  SALT? 

If  so,  For  What  Purpose  ? 

the  questions. 

We  have  the  following  question  from  one  of  our  readers  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it  V  What  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  among  growers  in  your  locality  ? 

“  Is  the  preponderance  of  opinion  among  the  best  asparagus 
growers,  for  or  against  the  use  of  salt. for  profit  for  that  crop 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  without  reference  to  weed 
killing?  If  for,  how  much  should  be  sown  on  a  three-year-old 
patch  of  two  acres?  The  soil  is  of  ordinary  fertility,  and  no  salt 
has  been  used  before.” 

THE  ANSWERS. 

Asparagus  for  market  is  largely  grown  by  the 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  our  chief 
money  crops.  We  are  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay, 
and  the  Oyster  Bay  brand  of  “  grass”  is  the  leading 
favorite  in  the  New  York  market.  But  salt  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  asparagus,  is  not  used  by  any  of  our 
farmers,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  our  proximity  to  the  sea¬ 
side — Long  Island  Sound — probably  renders  its  ap¬ 
plication  unnecessary.  I  have  tried  it,  however,  on  a 
part  of  our  beds  by  way  of  experiment,  but  without 
any  apparent  benefit  to  the  cro(5.  Some  idea  of  how 
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much  salt  asparagus  will  stand  with  impunity,  may 
be  learned  from  the  fact  that  spontaneous  seedlings 
came  up  all  along  the  sea  shore  in  the  sand,  and 
where  extra  high  tides  sometimes  wash  over  them, 
and  they  live  all  right.  Nitrate  of  soda,  in  quite 
light  dressings,  and  these  repeated  twice  in  spring, 
gave  us  the  best  results.  A  “complete  fertilizer” 
was  also  good.  wm.  falconer. 

Long  Island. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  grower  of  asparagus  for  mar¬ 
ket,  who  uses  salt.  I  have  tried  it  on  my  bed  in  a 
small  way,  but  could  see  no  benefit.  I  grow  as  fine 
and  large  asparagus  as  I  ever  saw  in  market,  use  no 
salt  and  seldom  use  manure.  I  depend  on  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  think  that  the  quality  of  “grass”  so 
grown  is  superior  to  that  grown  by  the  use  of  manure. 
Massachusetts.  m.  mouse. 

I  think  salt  of  little  use  on  asparagus  as  a  fertilizer, 
it  having  but  little  manurial  value.  Its  use  is  as  a 
weed  destroyer,  and  in  a  slight  way  for  attracting 
moisture.  I  know  of  a  peach  grower  that  applies 
salt  for  the  above  purposes  and  has  fine  results  ;  but  I 
think  that  he  would  have  good  results  by  his  treat¬ 
ment  without  the  salt.  Salt  is  not  generally  used  on 
large  plantations  ;  though  the  plant  is  a  native  of 
salt  marshes  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  salt  is 
not  essential  to  its  successful  growth.  But  it  will 
stand  almost  any  amount  of  manure  of  any  kind  — 
2,000  pounds  or  more  to  the  acre 
will  not  injure  it.  n.  iiallock. 

Long  Island. 

The  opinion  of  growers  is  that 
it  does  benefit  the  crop  to  a  large 
degree  ;  especially  if  the  locality 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  salt 
water,  an  application  of  two  tons 
per  acre  once  in  three  years  is 
beneficial.  It  helps  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  and  improves  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  crop. 

Boston.  W.  W.  RAW80N. 

We  were  once  of  the  opinion 
that  salt  is  a  good  dressing  for 
asparagus,  but  careful  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that,  instead 
of  being  an  advantage,  it  is  really 
an  injury,  except  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  temporarily  keeping 
the  weeds  in  check.  In  a  soil 
abounding  in  humus,  as  a  good 
asparagus  bed  should,  the  effect 
of  the  salt  is  to  check  the  nitri¬ 
fication,  hence  to  retard  the  active 
development  of  the  stalks,  and  to 
make  the  crop  later.  I  have, 
however,  had  good  results  from 
an  application  of  kainit  in  the 
fall,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  salt 
to  drain  away,  and  for  the  plants 
to  get  the  benefit  of  thejpotash. 

1  would  never  advise  the  use  of 
salt  in  the  spring.  Better  spend 
the  money  for  stable  manure,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
nitrogenous  manures  to  promote 
an  early  and  vigorous  •develop¬ 
ment  of  the  stalks,  and  whatever 
salt  is  used  to  be  in  the  shape  of 
kainit  applied  broadcast  in  the  fall.  w.  f.  massey. 
North  Carolina  Ex.  Station. 

Our  experience  is  in  favor  of  its  use,  say,  once  in 
three  years,  about  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre.  Of  course 
its  main  benefit  is  weed  killing,  but  we  think  its 
action  somewhat  similar  to  lime  in  dissolving  humus, 
and  thereby  unlocking  stores  of  plant  food.  The  best 
time  for  application  is  just  before  the  spring  rains,  so 
that  the  powerful  roots  will  grasp  the  dissolved  food 
without  waste.  It  is  in  general  use  by  our  growers 
here,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  salt 
is  the  manure  for  asparagus.  But  that,  I  believe,  is  a 
mistake  ;  it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  an  ap¬ 
petizer  or  digester.  It  undoubtedly  does  good  when 
the  soil  is  rich  and  in  high  condition,  but  I  would 
hesitate  about  using  it  on  a  light  soil,  for  in  that  case 
it  would  act  as  a  stimulant,  and  destroy  the  bed  by 
using  up  all  available  plant  food.  w.  H.  wooduams. 
Michigan. 


Five-Cert  Potatoes. — Apropos  of  five-cent  pota¬ 
toes,  I  see  that  no  one  from  the  7x9,  rocky-farm 
corners  of  New  England,  where  they  have  to  use  3,000 
pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre,  pay  $1.50  per 
day  for  help,  and  35  cents  per  hour  for  team  work, 
has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  how  to 
raise  them  cheaper,  thatwe  wish  to  know,  but  how  to 
sell  them  for  more.  We  can’t  raise  them  at  any  such 
figure,  no  one  can  here  G.  u.  j, 

As.bby,  Mass 


WHAT  THEY  SAY? 

IIers  ir  Wirter. — Fred  Grundy  is  surely  “  a  little 
off”  when  he  says,  page  774,  that  hens  do  no  good 
when  compelled  to  stay,  during  the  day,  in  the  build¬ 
ing  wherein  they  roost.  This  may  be  true  in  houses 
where  the  droppings  are  allowed  to  accumulate  under 
the  roosts  for  a  year,  before  they  are  removed.  The 
atmosphere  in  a  building  of  this  kind  would  kill  rats. 
Nowadays,  many  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
cleanliness  in  the  poultryhouse  is  a  long  step  toward 
success.  I  have  been  successful  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  and  have  no  such  thing  as  an  open  shed,  though 
it  probably  has  its  advantages.  I  winter  my  fowls  in 
the  same  room  where  they  roost,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  a  nice  income  from  the  eggs  which  they 
lay.  I  have  never  had  a  sick  fowl.  My  henhouse  is 
built  for  warmth  (I  do  not  believe  in  artificial  heat), 
and  it  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  be  made  almost  air¬ 
tight,  if  occasion  require.  I  have  a  shelf  under  the 
roosts  to  catch  the  droppings.  Both  roosts  and  shelf 
can  be  folded  against  the  wall  so  as  not  to  be  in  the 
way  during  the  day.  Each  morning  after  feeding  the 
fowls,  I  carefully  remove  all  droppings.  This  re¬ 
quires  but  a  few  minutes.  The  roosts  and  shelf  are 
then  folded  out  of  the  way  until  again  needed.  After 
feeding  the  fowls  in  the  evening,  the  roosts  and  shelf 
are  brought  into  place,  and  the  shelf  given  a  light 
coating  of  road  dust  taken  from  the  dust  bath.  This 
dust  prevents  the  droppings  sticking  to  the  shelf,  and 


makes  their  removal  comparatively  easy.  1  cover  the 
floor,  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  with  dry  litter, 
which  is  renewed  every  two  weeks.  Once  in  a  while 
I  turn  all  the  fowls  out,  make  the  house  tight,  aDd 
fumigate  by  burning  a  pound  or  two  of  sulphur 
therein.  I  also  dust  the  fowls  occasionally  with  in¬ 
sect  powder.  I  find  no  trace  of  lice  or  mites  in  the 
house  or  on  the  fowls.  On  warm  days,  the  fowls  are 
given  their  liberty,  and  can  roam  over  the  clover 
patch ,  garden  or  wherever  they  choose.  When  farm¬ 
ers  and  poultry  keepers  learn  the  value  of  cleanliness 
in  the  poultryhouse,  they  will  have  awakened  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  money  there  is  in  poultry  keeping. 

Smithfield,  Pa.  j.  t.  c. 

Crimsor  Clover  ir  Ohio. — I  sowed  14  acres  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  corn,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
first  week  of  August,  and  harrowed  it  in  with  a  light 
A-shaped  harrow,  made  of  six-inch  boards,  through 
which  six  inch  spikes  were  driven,  and  the  whole 
weighted  down  properly.  In  this  way  most  of  the 
seed  was  lightly  covered.  Owing  to  the  exceedingly 
dry  weather,  it  made  but  little  show,  but  did,  and  has 
done,  much  better  than  we  expected,  during  August, 
September  and  October.  But  since  then,  we  have  had 
much  rain,  and  now  the  clover  looks  fine  but  is  not 
thick  enough  to  make  a  good  stand  except  in  places 
where  the  ground  was  moist  during  the  summer.  But 
to-day  (December  28),  while  viewing  the  fields,  1  find 
much  heaved  up  one  and  even  two  inches,  caused  by 
freezing  during  and  after  the  recent  heavy  rain,  the 


ground  being  full  of  water  and  not  settled.  I  fear 
that  some  of  it  will  never  settle  back,  yet  I  think 
that  I  shall  be  well  paid  for  the  cost  of  seed  and  labor 
in  sowing,  even  though  some  or  all  is  killed,  as  there 
are  sufficient  roots,  and  long  ones,  too,  to  turn  under 
next  spring  to  insure  a  good  corn  crop.  I  also  sowed 
one-quarter  acre  in  a  potato  patch,  the  first  week  in 
September.  This  came  up  nicely,  and  has  done  quite 
well  since.  I  mulched  it  the  middle  of  November, 
and  now  it  is  trying  to  peep  through  the  mulch.  I 
want  this  patch  for  my  own  seed,  for  I  think  that 
it  will  be  hardier  than  eastern-grown  seed.  j.  e.  h. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  FARMER  S  BUSINESS  APPLE. 

IR  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  BENJAMIN  DAVIS  &  CO. 

An  Ohio  Farmer  Grows  Money  on  Trees. 

(Concluded.) 

The  Varieties. — “What  varieties  do  you  grow,  and 
which  one  do  you  consider  the  most  profitable  for 
market  ?  ” 

“  The  greater  number  of  our  trees  are  Ben  Davis, 
which,  with  me,  heads  the  list  for  profit,  as  it  is  a 
heavy  and  regular  bearer  of  highly-colored,  smooth 
fruit ;  it  is  also  an  extra  good  keeper.  We  also  have 
the  Baldwin,  Spy,  White  Pippin,  WilldwTwig,  Janet, 
White  l'earmain  and  a  few  trees  of  a  great  many  more 
varieties.  That  was  my  great  mistake  in  planting  my 

orchard — I  used  too  many  varie¬ 
ties.  Were  I  to  set  another  or¬ 
chard  for  profit,  I  would  use  but 
two  or  three.” 

As  the  sorters  now  had  a  load 
ready  for  the  fruithouse,  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  apples  a  degree  far¬ 
ther.  A  light  platform  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  to  accommodate  21  bushel 
baskets,  had  been  made  for  the 
farm  sled,  and  in  this  manner  the 
fruit  was  drawn  to 
The  Apple  House. — This  build¬ 
ing  is  a  substantial,  wooden 
structure  with  double  walls  and 
ceiling.  The  18-inch  space  be¬ 
tween  the  walls  is  packed  with 
sawdust.  The  building  contains 
four  rows  of  huge  bins,  four  tiers 
to  the  row,  and  each  bin  12  or  14 
inches  deep,  holding,  altogether, 
about  1,200  bushels  of  fruit.  This 
fruit-house  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  profitable  investment,  and  a 
perfect  success,  as  in  it  the  ap¬ 
ples  keep  perfectly  until  late  in 
the  spring.  Mr.  Pherson,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  aim  to  keep  them 
later  than  February  or  March,  at 
which  season  he  says  that  he  is 
able  to  secure  more  satisfactory 
prices  than  by  holding  them 
later,  as  they  would  then  fall  into 
competition  with  the  cold  storage 
product.  After  the  apples  are 
once  in  their  winter  quarters, 
they  are  left  undisturbed  until 
the  proper  time  comes  ’rouud 
for  re-sorting,  grading  and  barrel¬ 
ing,  which  is  usually  done  only  as 
orders  are  received,  or  a  shipment 
made.  Mr.  Pherson  can  then  guarantee  every  apple 
to  be  in  sound  condition.  The  re-sorting  takes  out  all 
that  show  the  least  signs  of  decay. 

“  Into  how  many  grades  do  you  class  your  apples  ?” 

“  We  have  heretofore  sorted  into  three  grades  ; 
but  this  year,  our  apples  are  extra  nice,  and  run  so 
evenly  in  size,  that  we  shall  make  but  two  grades — 
fancy  and  seconds.” 

“To  what  extent  is  your  crop  usually  diminished 
through  sorting  and  shrinkage,  from  the  time  it  is 
taken  from  the  trees,  until  it  is  barreled  for  ship¬ 
ment  ?” 

“  As  nearly  as  1  have  been  able  to  estimate  it,  an 
apple  crop  will  usually  lose  one-third — 33%  per  cent. 

‘  Loss,’  however,  is  not  just  the  proper  word  to  use,  as 
the  culls  are  profitably  fed  to  our  hogs  and  cattle, 
which  greatly  relish  them  as  dessert  along  with  their 
grain  and  rough  feed,  in  the  winter  time.  In  packing 
for  shipment,  the  barrels  are  faced  by  selecting  per¬ 
fect,  average  specimens  of  the  grade,  and  neatly 
arranging  them,  stems  downward,  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  beginning  around  the  outer  edge,  and 
finishing  in  the  center.  The  barrel  is  then  filled  a 
trifle  more  than  level  full,  the  head  forced  in  by 
lever  power,  the  hoops  tightened  and  nailed  securely 
with  brads.  The  barrel  is  then  turned  over,  and  that 
which  was  the  bottom  while  filling,  becomes  the  head, 
upon  which  are  stenciled  the  name  of  the  variety  and 
the  grade.  When  the  head  is  removed  at  the  com¬ 
mission  house  or  retailer’s,  the  faced  apples  present  a 
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beautiful  appearance,  and  are  a  true  sample  of  the 
contents  of  the  barrel.” 

Selling  and  Profits.— Mr.  Pherson  sells  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  his  fruit  to  retailers  in  Newark,  his  nearest 
market ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  crop  goes  to  one  or  more 
of  the  larger  cities  which  promise  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  prices.  For  his  fancy  apples,  he  usually 
realizes  from  $3  to  $4  per  barrel  of  11  pecks,  which  is, 
1  believe,  the  standard  size.  For  his  seconds,  SI. 50  to 
S2  per  barrel  is  considered  a  fair  price.  Possibly  it 
would  be  safe  to  state  that  the  average  price  for  a 
whole  crop  is  about  S3. 75  per  barrel.  The  crop,  from 
the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  trees  until  it  is  placed 
upon  the  market,  costs  for  picking,  sorting  and  stor¬ 
ing,  re-sorting,  grading  and  barreling,  transportation 
and  commission,  nearly  SI  per  barrel  as  nearly  as  can 
be  estimated  ;  this  would  leave  a  net  profit  of  SI. 75 
per  barrel. 

Mr.  Pherson  will  have,  at  least,  350  barrels  of  sound 
apples  to  place  upon  the  market  this  season  ;  these 
at  SI- 75  per  barrel,  would  net  him  a  trifle  more  than 
SG00.  But  to  bring  it  down  to  the  very  lowest  esti¬ 
mate — an  average  of  SI.  50  per  barrel  net,  we  still 
have  a  profit  of  $525,  which  is  certainly  a  snug  little 
addition  to  the  credit  column  of  the  farm  ledger,  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  is  the  proceeds  from  but  10  acres,  or 
but  one-sixteenth  of  his  farm.  Mr.  Pherson  will 
surely  enjoy  a  goodly  bank  account,  so  long  as  those 
old  banks  upon  his  farm,  are  under  the  shadow  of  his 
old  and  trusted  friend — the  dn-ector — Mr.  Ben  Davis. 

Ohio.  _  F-  H.  B. 

VARIOUS  NOTES  FROM  IOWA. 

Mr  Grundy,  on  page  853,  says  concerning  shredded 
corn  fodder,  that  “  it  will  be  several  years  before  the 
average  farmer  learns  just  how  to  manage  this  new 
material  for  the  best  results.”  I  wish  to  repeat  the 
word  “  several  ”  to  make  it  look  larger,  and  I  also 
wish  to  give  an  illustration  of  how  slow  the  progress 
is  up  here.  Not  one  of  my  neighbors  has  employed 
the  shredder  this  fall,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
corn  fodder  has  been  shredded  in  this  township,  while 
last  year  thousands  of  acres  of  the  fodder  were 
shredded,  and  probably  two-thirds  of  my  neighbors 
employed  the  machine.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  The  self- 
binder  “  took  ”  readily  enough  among  the  farmers  ; 
everybody  has  a  check-row  corn  planter,  and  it  is  the 
same  way  with  other  improved  machinery.  The 
farmers  have  seemed  ready  enough  to  adopt  improve¬ 
ments,  so  what  is  the  matter  with  the  shredder  ? 

I  am  feeding  potatoes  to  cows  for  the  first  time,  and 
find  that  it  pays.  I  began  feeding  turnips  and  pota¬ 
toes  about  November  1.  By  the  15th,  I  was  feeding 
one-half  bushel  of  each  to  my  six  cows,  that  is,  one- 
sixth  of  a  bushel  of  the  mixed  feed  to  each  cow.  The 
turnips  were  soon  dropped  out,  aCnd  by  the  last  of  the 
month,  the  cows  were  each  getting  a  peck  of  potatoes 
a  day.  Two  of  the  cows  calved  within  the  month,  so 
I  cannot  tell  what  effect  the  potatoes  had  on  them  ; 
but  the  other  four  gave  milk  as  follows  : 

Yield  first  five  Yield  last  five  Gain  or 
daysof  month.  days  of  month.  loss. 

Lbs.  Oz.  Lbs.  Oz.  Lbs.  Oz. 


Bessie .  58  4  62  4  4  0 

Pet .  158  4  68  12  0  8 

Alice .  71  8  68  4  3  4 

Flossie .  70  4  72  0  1  12 


Gain,  six  pounds  four  ounces  ;  loss,  three  pounds  four 
ounces  ;  net  gain,  three  pounds,  showing  that  the 
cows  were  giving  more  the  last  of  the  month  than  at 
the  first.  1  call  that  a  first-rate  showing,  especially 
as  November  was  extremely  cold,  and  we  would  nat¬ 
urally  expect  the  cows  to  shrink  considerably. 

I  have  had  a  tussle  with  the  hog  cholera,  and  have 
given  the  remedy  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  trial,  and  found  it  a  help.  As  soon  as 
I  determined  that  cholera  was  on  the  place,  I  sold 
everything  which  would  do  to  market,  leaving  me 
with  14  head.  Six  of  these  died,  and  eight  pulled 
through.  Without  the  help  of  the  medicine,  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  fared  as  one  of  my  neighbors  did  with 
the  same  disease  at  the  same  time.  He  had  about  a 
dozen,  and  lost  all  but  one.  e.  b.  watson. 

Iowa.  _ 

WHAT  SAY? 

Some  New  Apples. — I  have  a  lot  of  scions  of  the 
following  varieties  of  apples  :  Akin  (red),  Paragon, 
Springdale  and  Shackelford.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
opinions  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers  as  to  the  value  of  these 
apples,  before  doing  more  than  testing  them.  They 
seem  to  be  unknown  here.  F.  b. 

Shelton,  Wash. 

What  About  Bone  Cutters  ? — It  is  high  time  to 
call  a  halt  in  this  bone  cutter  business.  There  may 
be  a  few  places  m  the  East  (which  I  doubt)  where 
the  poultryman  can  get  all  the  bones  he  wishes  to  cut. 
However,  at  most  of  the  places  in  the  West,  there  are 
two  bone  cutters  to  one  bone,  and  about  the  only  way 
one  can  get  the  bones,  is  to  buy  beef  by  the  quarter 
Or  carcass,  which  brings  thejjprice  of  bones  from  four 


to  eight  times  higher  than  the  Eastern  estimate.  The 
poultryman  or  farmer  has  no  dollars,  not  even  the 
so-called  50-cent  dollars,  to  throw  in  the  junk  pile 
these  hard  times.  F-  g- 

Stuart,  Mont. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let’s  have  this  out,  now  !  How  is  it  with 
you  ?  We  know  that  the  use  of  bone  cutters  has 
raised  the  price  of  raw  bones  in  some  markets.  Can 
you  obtain  the  bones  jrou  need  ?  What  is  the  price  ? 
Have  you  ever  tried  working  up  whole  carcasses — like 
horses — in  these  cutters  ? 

Harrow;  Potato  Cutter. — What  is  the  best  har¬ 
row  for  fitting  heavy  sod  ground  for  potatoes  ?  How 
many  bushels  of  medium-sized  potatoes  are  required 
to  plant  an  acre  if  cut  with  the  Aspinwall  potato 
cutter,  and  planted  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and 
15  inches  apart  in  the  drill  ?  H.  M. 

Sun,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  two  harrows  for  such 
work,  a  Cutaway  or  disc  to  chop  up  the  sod,  and  an 
“  Acme”  to  level  and  pulverize  it.  Some  farmers  like 
a  spring-tooth  followed  by  a  smoothing  or  straight- 
tooth  harrow.  Will  those  who  have  used  the  cutter, 
please  tell  us  how  much  seed  they  need  ?  Let  us 
know  the  variety,  and  how  the  seed  was  planted. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Propagatinq  Quinces. 

0.  P.  IT.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — How  are  quinces  propagated?  Will 
the  sprouts  that  are  rooted,  tf  set  out,  bear  fruit  like  the  tree  from 
which  they  came  ? 

A  ns. — They  are  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cut¬ 
tings.  Young  shoots  are  bent  down  in  spring  and 
covered  with  earth,  leaving  a  few  buds  exposed  on 
the  upright  tip.  As  the  buds  start,  all  but  the  best 
are  rubbed  off.  These  shoots  will  usually  throw  out 
roots,  and  in  the  fall  may  be  removed  and  planted  in 
rows.  The  young  sprouts  will  bear  fruit  the  same 
as  the  original  tree. 

What  Indicates  Peach  “  Yellows  ”  ? 

W.  A.  S.,  Appleton ,  N.  Y.— Is  the  little  sprig  of  green  leaves  that 
starts  to  grow  in  the  center  of  peach  trees,  usually  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  a  sure  sign  of  yellows  ? 

Ans. — There  may  be  various  kinds  of  "‘little  sprigs” 
starting  up  in  peach  trees  in  the  fall,  some  indicating 
yellows,  and  some  not.  The  autumn  growth  which 
indicates  yellows,  usually  appears  on  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  and  is  characterized  by  small,  trough¬ 
shaped,  nearly  horizontal,  stiff  leaves  of  a  light  or 
reddish  color.  l.  h.  bailey. 

A  Mixture  That  Needs  Potash. 

C.  M.,  Chalfont,  Pa.— -I  have  been  making  a  fertilizer  from  the 
following  formula  :  Two  tons  of  hen  manure,  one  ton  of  earth, 
one  ton  of  S.  C.  rock,  one-half  ton  of  plaster,  one-half  ton  of  raw 
bone.  Would  this  be  a  complete  fertilizer  for  all  crops,  without 
any  other  additional  element  ?  I  have  been  using  it  for  two  years, 
but  the  results  are  not  what  I  would  like,  but  they  are  equal  to 
those  obtained  from  the  commercial  article. 

Ans. — The  trouble  with  that  mixture  is  that  it  con¬ 
tains  but  little  potash.  The  hen  manure  contains  a 
small  amount  of  this  substance,  but  none  of  the  other 
materials  contains  any.  We  think  it  likely  that  this 
mixture  will  give  better  results  than  a  common 
“  superphosphate”  ;  but  if  you  will  add  from  500  to 
1,000  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  you  will  greatly 
improve  it  for  all  crops.  We  find  that  most  farmers, 
when  they  begin  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers,  are 
likely  to  neglect  the  use  of  potash.  This  is  especially 
true  when  hen  manure  and  bone  are  used,  for  one  is 
likely  to  regard  them  as  complete  fertilizers.  They 
are  not — neither  is  fish — they  all  need  potash. 

Cost  and  Value  of  Spraying. 

J.  R.  W. ,  Shortsville ,  N.  Y. — How  much  does  it  cost  per  acre  to 
spray  apple  orchards  20  years  old  ?  How  much  to  dust  with 
Fungiroid  with  the  Leggett  gun  ?  Is  there  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion  cheaper  than  Fungiroid,  and  just  as  efficacious  ?  What 
per  cent  of  apples  gathered  from  orchards,  either  sprayed  or 
dusted,  were  marketable  ?  Is  it  safe  to  have  sheep  in  an  orchard 
while  it  is  being  treated  ? 

Ans. — Estimates  made  last  year  varied  from  15  to 
20  cents  per  tree  for  spraying.  We  are  collecting 
statistics  about  the  use  of  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
which  we  hope  to  give  before  long.  From  50  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  will  be  marketable,  depending 
on  the  care  with  which  the  work  is  done.  If  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  you  should  read  the  bulle¬ 
tins  on  spraying  issued  by  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Geneva  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Keep  the  sheep  out  of  the  orchard 
until  two  days  after  spraying.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  our  readers  give  facts  and  estimates  of  their 
own,  bearing  on  these.questions. 


Pop  Corn  Prices ;  Mole  Traps. 

E.  P.  McC.,  Scottsburgh,  Ind. — 1.  What  is  the  price  of  pop  corn 
as  the  market  usually  rules?  Does  it  sell  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  farmers  to  secure  a  good  return  by  raising  two  or  three 
acres  ?  2.  Where  can  I  obtain  the  Reddick  mole  trap  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  price  of  pop  corn  varies  widely.  It  is 
one  of  those  special  crops  grown  in  some  localities, 
and  handled  in  a  particular  manner,  in  the  growing 
of  which  some  persons  will  make  a  good  profit,  while 
others,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  will  make  a  failure. 
The  crop  succeeds  best,  and  attains  its  highest  quality 
in  certain  localities.  Growers  in  such  localities,  raise 
large  quantities,  have  special  facilities  for  curing  the 
crop,  and  know  just  how  to  handle  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  most  of  them,  two  or  three  acres 
would  be  a  small  crop.  The  curing  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part,  as  upon  the  correctness  of  this  depends  the 
value  of  the  corn.  Usually,  it  is  not  salable  until  the 
year  after  it  is  grown.  A  few  years  ago,  such  large 
quantities  had  been  grown  that  the  market  was 
glutted,  and  prices  were  very  unsatisfactory.  But 
many  growers  stopped  planting  for  a  year,  or  reduced 
their  acreage,  and  the  market  cleaned  up  until  there 
was  again  a  good  demand  the  past  year.  Prices  run 
in  this  city  all  the  way  from  one  to  four  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  variety,  quality  and  demand. 
About  two  cents  is,  perhaps,  an  average  price.  The 
corn  is  sold  in  the  ear.  The  Rice  and  White  Pearl  are 
the  favorite  varieties.  We  do  not  know  wThat  might 
be  considered  a  fair  yield.  2.  Of  the  Michigan  Wire 
Shovel  Co.,  Niles,  Mich. 

Carrying  Light  Loads  Down  Hill. 

./.  R.  E.,  Industry,  Pa. — Can  you  give  a  description  of  the  trolley 
used  for  carrying  milk,  which  was  illustrated  under  “  The  Story 
of  Certified  Milk,”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  7,1895?  How 
should  it  be  built  and  arranged  for  carrying  light  loads  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  a  hill  ?  It  would  be  of  immense  value  to  one 
having  fruit  on  steep  hillsides,  or  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  to  be  able 
to  transport  it  in  this  manner. 

Ans. — This  “  trolley”  is  quite  simple.  A  wire  rope 
runs  from  the  barn  to  the  dairy  house,  entering  a 
window  low  enough  to  permit  the  wheels  on  an  iron 
truck  to  roll  in.  This  wheeled  truck  is  made  fast  to 
an  endless  wire  rope  which  runs  around  a  wheel  at 
both  barn  and  house.  These  wheels  are  provided 
with  cranks,  and  when  they  are  turned  around,  of 
course,  the  wire  rope  revolves  and  carries  the  truck 
along  the  fixed  rope  in  either  direction.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  this  “  trolley”  is  run  along  the  wire  up  to  the 
barn.  The  cans  are  fastened  on  by  hooks  which  catch 
under  the  rim  on  either  side.  Then  a  man  turns  the 
wheel  so  that  the  endless  wire  moves  down  to  the 
dairy  house,  carrying  the  truck  and  cans  along — the 
wheels  turning  on  the  fixed  wire.  This  is  easy,  as 
the  loaded  cans  all  move  down  hill,  and  only  the 
empty  ones  come  back.  There  may  be  other  methods 
of  carrying  loads  up  and  down  hills  that  are  better 
than  this  one.  If  so,  we  would  like  to  know  what 
they  are. 

What  is  a  “  Weeder”  ? 

D.  C.  U.,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. — What  kind  of  tool  is  a  Breed’s 
weeder  ?  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  many  times  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
but  have  never  seen  a  description  of  it.  Is  it  a  kind  of  one-horse 
harrow  ?  Is  it  a  good  tool  with  which  to  cultivate  corn  ?  Is  it  a 
cultivator  ?  Has  it  any  advantages  over  a  harrow  or  cultivator  ? 

Ans. — Mr.  Breed’s  original  model  for  his  weeder 
was  his  hand.  There  were  four  fingers  and  a  thumb 
fastened  to  a  fixed  object  (the  palm),  but  with  hinges 
enough  so  that  they  could  play  about  at  will — pulling 
up  weeds  and  leaving  the  good  plants.  He  said,  “I 
will  make  the  best  imitation  of  the  human  hand  that 
can  be  made  of  wood  and  steel.”  He  first  took  a 
board  about  six  feet  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  and 
bored  two  rows  of  holes  a  few  inches  apart  the  whole 
length  of  it.  In  these  holes,  he  stuck  limber  sticks 
about  three  feet  long.  Then  he  fastened  some  buggy 
shafts  to  the  upper  side  of  the  board,  and  two  handles 
that  reached  behind,  hitched  up  the  old  mare,  and 
started  her  up  and  down  the  rows  of  young  corn  and 
potatoes.  You  will  see  that  the  only  parts  that 
touched  the  ground  were  the  ends  of  these  limber 
sticks,  which  twisted  and  scratched  and  turned  in  the 
soil,  making  marks  more  like  the  track  of  a  hen’s 
claw  than  that  of  a  cultivator.  That  was  the  origin 
of  “  Breed’s  weeder,”  and  the  principle  has  not  been 
changed.  Instead  of  the  old  sticks,  we  have  long, 
slender  steel  teeth  which  scratch  and  rake  rather  than 
plow  and  cultivate.  The  original  weeder  has  retained 
its  general  shape  and  size.  The  “  Z.  Breed  weeder” 
has  curved  teeth  somewhat  like  a  horse  hay  rake, 
while  other  makes  have  various  shapes  of  teeth  or 
board.  All  that  it  will  do  is  to  scratch  the  surface 
lightly  when  the  crops  are  small,  thus  tearing  up  and 
destroying  many  little  weeds.  It  will  not  take  the 
place  of  a  harrow  in  preparing  ground  for  crops, 
neither  will  it  give  a  deep  cultivation.  It  is  just  a 
scratcher.  It  is  lighter  and  wider  than  harrow  or  culti¬ 
vator,  and  is  under  perfect  control  of  the  driver,  who 
can  lift  it  with  one  hand  over  any  obstruction 
Thousands  of  these  weeders  are  in  use.  They  do  best 
on  level  land  with  few  stones,  though  the  original 
weeder  was  made  in  a /very  stony  country. 
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Some  Facts  About  Cold  Storage. 

B.,  Constitution.  Pa.— 1.  Would  it  pay  a  farmer  to  store  fruit  in 
the  cold  storage  warehouses  in  the  cities  ?  2.  Would  it  pay  a 
country  storekeeper  to  store  eggs  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  it  will  not  pay  a  farmer  to  store  any¬ 
thing'  in  the  city  cold  storage  houses,  for  any  length 
of  time — not  in  this  city,  at  least ;  storage  rates  are 
very  high.  The  place  to  store  produce  is  in  the 
country  where  space  is  not  so  valuable.  2.  In  the 
country,  yes,  provided  the  eggs  are  perfectly  fresh, 
and  are  rightly  handled.  Plenty  of  eggs  are  thus 
stored  every  year.  A  temperature  of  about  40  degrees, 
Fahr.,  must  be  maintained,  and  the  eggs  must  not  be 
kept  near  anything  that  would  taint  them.  Of  course, 
the  advantage  is  that  eggs  can  be  bought  when  plenty 
and  cheap,  and  sold  when  high. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Poultry. 

Y.  II.  C.,  West  Rutland,  Vt. — Is  cotton  seed  meal  a  good  feed  for 
hens  ?  Is  old-process  oil  meal  good  for  horses  ?  I  am  feeding  a 
small  quantity,  and  it  seems  to  agree  with  them.  What  is  the 
analysis  of  flax-seed  meal  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  feed  much  cotton-seed  meal  to 
hens.  A  small  quantity,  say,  three  times  a  week  with 
plenty  of  laxative  food,  may  be  safe,  but  we  would 
not  expect  good  results  from  it.  It  is  constipating 
in  its  effect  on  the  system,  and  is  sometimes  fed  in 
small  quantities  to  broilers  when  threatened  with 
diarrhea.  It  is  safe  to  feed  most  horses  as  high  as  1)4 
pound  of  oil  meal  per  day.  It  does  them  good,  espe 
cially  when  they  are  a  little  run  down  or  constipated. 
Most  of  the  “condition  powders”  contain  more  or 
less  oil  meal.  An  average  sample  of  whole  flax  seed 
will  contain  17  per  cent  muscle-makers,  19  of  fat- 
formers  and  35  of  pure  fat. 

A  Grain  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows. 

E.  E.  T.,  Scott ,  Pa.— Corn  meal  is  worth  $15  per  ton;  bran,  $17; 
linseed  meal,  $20,  and  ground  oats,  $18.  What  ration  should  1 
feed  with  35  pounds  of 'corn  ensilage  of  good  quality,  and  eight 
pounds  of  mixed  hay  ? 

Ans. — We  presume  that  this  food  is  intended  for 
dairy  cows.  As  a  matter  of  theory,  a  cow  of  good 
size  should  eat  enough  food  each  day  to  provide  2% 
pounds  of  muscle-makers,  12)4  pounds  of  fat-formers, 
and  two-fifths  pound  of  pure  fat.  Your  35  pounds  of 
ensilage  and  eight  pounds  of  hay,  if  of  good  quality, 
will  furnish  .7  pound  of  muscle-makers,  7.64  pounds 
of  fat-formers,  and  .255  pound  of  pure  fat.  You  need 
to  add  grain  enough  to  furnish  1.8  pound  of  muscle- 
makers,  and  about  five  pounds  of  fat-formers,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  pure  fat.  Now  let  us  see  what  you 
can  buy  in  these  foods  : 

ACTUAL  FOOD  IN  ONK  TON. 


Muscle-  Fat  Pure 

makers,  formers,  fat.  Price. 

Corn  meal .  145  1,268  69  $15 

Bran .  234  893  52  17 

Linseed .  517  530  142  20 

Ground  oats .  169  922  79  18 


That  is,  assuming  that  the  linseed  meal  is  “  old 
process.” 

Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  take  this  table  : 

POUNDS  BOUGHT  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Muscle-  Fat  Pure 
nuikers.  formers,  fat. 


Corn  meal .  9%  84 *4  4*4 

Bran .  13%  5254  3 

Linseed .  30*/2  31  %  8*4 

Ground  oats .  9%  51%  4% 


That  shows  in  a  nutshell  what  you  can  do  for  a  dol¬ 
lar.  You  need  more  muscle-makers  than  anything 
else,  and,  according  to  these  figures,  corn  and  ground 
oats  may  be  counted  out,  for  they  bring  the  cost  of 
muscle-makers  too  high.  There  may  be  corn  enough 
in  the  ensilage,  but  for  buttermaking  more  might 
be  added.  At  the  prices  given,  bran  and  linseed  are 
the  cheapest  grains.  The  trouble  is  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  hay.  We  have  given  it  a  low  valuation, 
but  if  of  good  quality,  two  pounds  of  oil  meal,  eight 
of  bran,  and  two  of  corn  meal  will  answer  fairly  well. 
A  cheaper  ration  could  be  made  from  1%  pound  of 
oil  meal,  one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal,  six  pounds 
of  bran,  and  two  of  corn  meal.  Where  ensilage  is 
fed,  we  consider  it  safe  to  experiment  with  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  this  is  a 
theoretical  ration,  more  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
than  anything  else. 

Feeding  Corn  to  Breeding  Swine. 

G.  W.  M.,  Polo,  III.— Should  a  brood  sow  have  all  the  corn  she 
wishes  while  running  with  a  boar?  Should  a  young  brood  sow 
be  kept  fat  all  the  time  ?  Should  a  boar  be  kept  fat  for  good 
service  ?  Last  spring,  my  sows  had  only  from  two  to  live  pigs, 
and  I  had  old  sows  and  a  boar  used  the  second  season,  which 
was  19  or  20  months  old  when  left  with  the  sows.  The  same  sows 
and  boar  did  better  the  year  before.  I  was  told  that  sows  would 
have  more  pigs  if  not  fed  much  when  left  to  run  with  a  boar.  I 
always  have  fed  pretty  heavily,  and  I  let  the  boar  run  with  all 
the  sows,  all  the  time  during  the  season  from  December  to  March. 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  N.  BONHAM. 

Corn  is  not  the  best  feed  for  breeding  stock,  young 
or  old.  In  the  West,  where  corn  is  our  great  crop,  we 
are  tempted  to  rely  on  it  almost  wholly  for  growing 
and  fattening  hogs.  There  is  no  feed  they  like  better, 
and  it  is  convenient,  green  or  dry,  whole  or  ground. 
In  feeding  breeding  stock,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  we  must  feed  for  bone  and  muscle,  rather  than 
for  fat.  The  former  means  vigor  and  strength — the 


latter  weakness  and  early  decline.  We  aim  to  feed 
our  brood  sows  very  liberally  while  young,  to  secure 
strong  growth  and  as  early  development  as  health 
will  permit.  The  profitable  feeding  animal  is  one 
that  matures  early,  and  the  feeding  habit  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  dam  will  be  inherited  by  the  offspring. 
It  is  the  generally  accepted  theory  that  the  dam  im¬ 
parts  to  the  young  her  constitution  and  tendency  to 
growth  arising  from  strong  powers  of  digestion  and 
assimilation.  In  order  to  grow  a  strong  and  early- 
maturing  sow,  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  we  must 
give  her  food  that  is  rich  in  muscle  and  bone-forming 
elements,  rather  than  in  fat-formers.  We  wish  to  feed 
the  brood  sow  and  the  young  sow  so  that  they  will 
keep  growing  bone  and  muscle,  and  increase  in 
powers  of  digestion.  They  are  not  only  to  be  made 
strong  to  endure  the  strain  of  developing  a  healthy, 
vigorous  litter  in  embryo,  but  to  suckle  them  well 
after  birth.  Instead  of  giving  the  sow  all  the  corn 
she  will  eat,  we  find  it  far  better  to  limit  the  corn  to 
about  half  the  ration,  and  make  up  the  other  half  of 
bran  and  middlings,  oats,  clover,  Blue  grass,  etc. 

After  an  aged  sow  has  weaned  her  pigs,  and  has  had, 
while  suckling,  all  she  will  eat  of  corn  and  mill  feed, 
with  all  the  grass  she  needs,  the  best  place  for  her  is 
in  a  clover  field,  from  May  to  October.  If  the  boar 
has  been  well  wintered,  he  will  be  the  better  for  a 
run  to  clover  and  grass  during  the  summer.  If  he  has 
much  service,  however,  he  should  be  fed  during  that 
time  corn  and  oats,  half  and  half,  or  corn  and  mill 
feed,  so  as  to  give  him  vigor  and  strength.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  male  and  female  at  the  time  of  coupling, 
should  be  that  of  thrift  and  vigor,  rather  than  what 
is  termed  fat.  If  they  have  been  allowed  a  generous 
keep,  wherein  corn  has  not  been  more  than  half  the 
ration,  they  will  be  plump,  muscular  and  vigorous. 
If  they  have,  in  addition  to  the  grain  feed,  all  the 
clover  and  grass  they  need,  they  will  be  the  better 
for  it,  and  the  coming  litters  will  be  stronger  and 


MILK  MUZZLE  FOR  A  SELF-SUCKING  COW.  Fig.  17. 


larger  than  if  the  sire  and  dam  had  been  made  fat  on 
corn  alone. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  both  the  boar  and 
sow  are  more  prolific  if  they  are  thin  in  flesh.  But 
as  our  aim  is  to  produce,  quick-maturing,  rapid-feed¬ 
ing  pigs,  we  more  frequently  gain  our  end,  by  having 
both  sow  and  boar  in  good  flesh,  with  all  that  im¬ 
plies  of  vigor  and  health.  I  have  seen  very  promising 
young  sows  and  boars,  that  were  great  failures  in  the 
breeding  pens,  and  generally  found  the  cause  in  heavy 
feeding  of  little  else  than  corn.  I  have  also  seen  as 
successful  breeding  from  full-fleshed,  or  fat  sows  and 
boars,  where  the  flesh  has  been  put  on  with  oats, 
mill  feed  and  grass  and  a  little  corn.  When  the  sow 
is  in  good  flesh  from  a  wholesome  variety  of  feed,  she 
is  in  the  best  condition  to  breed,  she  has  strength, 
with  her  flesh  if  she  has  had  all  the  exercise  she 
would  get  on  grass  or  clover.  She  will  likely  suckle 
well,  and  unless  very  skillfully  fed,  will  lose  flesh, 
before  the  pigs  are  weaned.  If  one  can  give  the  sow 
a  gallon  or  two  of  skim-milk  with  all  the  corn  and 
mill  feed  she  will  eat,  with  all  the  Blue  grass  or  clover 
she  needs,  she  will  keep  up  her  flesh  and  flow  of  milk 
remarkably,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  litter,  will 
repay  all  extra  care  bestowed  on  the  dam. 

We  cannot  secure  best  results  from  corn  alone.  The 
food  of  all  breeding  stock  should  be  such  as  contains 
elements  necessary  to  growing  bone  and  muscle. 
Corn  contains  66  per  cent  of  starch,  7  per  cent  of  fat, 
and  only  about  10  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  food,  with 
too  small  a  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime  for  building 
the  strong  frame-work  of  the  profitable  hog.  If  one 
has  skim-milk  enough  to  give  sows  and  pigs  all  they 
will  take,  he  can  make  good,  healthy  pigs  on  corn  as 
his  only  grain  feed.  One  quart  of  milk  to  a  pound  of 
corn  meal  is  nearly  a  perfect  feed  for  pigs.  Fifty-six 
pounds  corn  meal,  with  112  pounds  of  skim-milk,  will 
make  better  growth  than  two  bushels  of  corn.  If  one 
has  not  the  milk,  then  he  must  have  grass  or  clover, 
with  less  corn  and  more  oats,  barley  and  mill  feed,  to 
secure  the  best  growth,  health  and  a  profitable  num¬ 
ber  of  vigorous  pigs. 


Bunches  on  Heifer's  Legs. 

W.  M.  D.,  Corunna ,  J/ieA.-»-Wluit  shall  I  do  for  the  bunches  on 
the  outside  of  my  Jersey  heifer’s  hind  legs  ?  They  came  on  about 
four  weeks  ago,  were  as  large  as  my  tist,  and  do  not  go  away. 
They  are  about  opposite  the  udder  ou  the  large  muscles;  are  not 
hard,  neither  are  they  sore.  This  heifer  will  be  fresh  next  mouth, 
and  is  18  months  old. 

Ans. — Try  painting  daily  with  the  compound  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine,  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered.  Then 
apply  only  once  or  twice  a  week.  If  this  fail  to  re¬ 
move  them,  employ  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  remove 
them  by  surgical  means,  if  necessary.  f.  l.  k. 

Bad  Scouring  in  a  Horse. 

A.  I).  IF.,  Anderson/ own.  Aid. — My  horse  scours  badly  at  times 
when  driving,  and  then  again  he  does  not.  He  does  this  without 
any  change  in  food  whatever.  His  hair  has  the  appearance  of 
being  dead,  and  he  is  in  very  bad  condition,  also,  although  well 
fed  and  receiving  fairly  good  attention.  What  can  I  do  to  get  him 
back  to  his  right  form  ? 

Ans. — Such  scouring  is  usually  due  to  some  fault  in 
the  food  or  drinking  water,  or  to  some  functional  dis¬ 
order  of  the  digestive  organs.  You  should  have  given 
the  ration  you  are  feeding,  to  have  enabled  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  change  of  diet,  if  desirable.  Some  horses  are 
predisposed  to  scour,  and  are  almost  sure  to  do  so  if 
driven  on  the  road.  Feeding  or  watering  just  before 
driving,  increases  the  tendency.  Examine  the  feed 
and  drinking  water  to  make  sure  that  both  are  whole¬ 
some.  Feed  only  a  moderate  allowance  of  corn  fod¬ 
der,  giving  more  grain,  if  necessary,  and  do  not  allow 
the  horse  to  drink  more  than  10  to  12  quarts  of  water 
at  once.  Give, one  of  the  following  powders  in  the 
feed  night  an4,  morning  :  powdered  nux  vomica  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  arsenic,  70 
grains  ;  mix,  and  make  into  32  powders.  f.  l.  k. 

Contagious  Foot  Rot  in  Cattle. 

T.  R.  C.,  Hustonville,  Ay.— What  is  a  remedy  for  a  cattle  dis¬ 
ease  called  cracked  heels,  or  sore  heels  ?  The  cleft  of  the  hoof 
cracks  up  further,  gets  sore,  and  matter  sometimes  forms  some¬ 
thing  resembling  honey  comb.  It  makes  cattle  so  lame  that  they 
can  hardly  walk.  They  are  worse  in  the  spring  and  in  times  of 
heavy  dews.  It  appears  to  be  contagious. 

Ans. — Clean  the  feet  and  pare  away  all  dead  or  dis¬ 
eased  horn.  Between  the  claws,  it  can  best  be 
cleaned  by  drawing  a  strip  of  old  cotton  cloth  or 
untwisted  rope  backwards  and  forwards.  Then  thor¬ 
oughly  cauterize,  all  diseased  surfaces,  with  a  swab 
dipped  in  muriatic  acid,  after  which  apply  a  dressing 
of  pine  tar.  Repeat  once  a  week  until  cured.  If  care 
be  taken  in  paring  away  the  dead  horn  so  as  to  expose 
all  of  the  diseased  surface,  two  applications  are 
usually  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  During  treatment, 
the  cattle  should  be  kept  where  the  feet  will  become 
soiled  as  little  as  possible.  Even  after  recovery,  all 
feet  should  be  examined  once  a  month  for  two  or 
three  months,  to  detect  any  disease  that  may  not 
have  been  entirely  stamped  out.  f.  l.  k. 

Parasites  in  Sheep;  Self -Sucking  Cows. 

A.  P.  E .,  Pennsylvania. — 1.  What  shall  I  do  for  my  mare  ?  She 
wrenched  her  hind  fetlock  joint;  there  is  no  fever  and  no  swell¬ 
ing,  but  she  canuot  bend  the  joint.  2.  What  can  I  do  for  my  sheep? 
They  have  a  cough,  and  are  very  poor.  I  am  feeding  good,  clean 
corn  stalks  and  Timothy  hay.  I  have  no  clover.  I  have  also  fed 
them  sulphur,  and  am  now  feeding  condition  powders;  but  they 
are  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  I  do  not  stable  them,  but 
have  a  good  shed  in  the  barnyard  for  them  to  run  under.  3.  Is 
there  any  way  to  break  a  six-year-old  cow  from  sucking  herself  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Blister  the  whole  joint  severely,  by  rub¬ 
bing  thoroughly  with  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and 
strong  aqua  ammonia  well  shaken  together.  If  not 
blistered  by  the  first  application,  apply  a  second  in 
three  or  four  days.  Repeat  if  necessary.  2.  The  sheep 
are  evidently  badly  infested  with  parasites,  but 
whether  simply  grub-in-the-head  or  intestinal  worms, 

I  am  unable  to  say  from  the  description.  It  would  be 
well  to  kill  one  of  the  worst  affected,  and  carefully 
examine  the  sinuses  or  cavities  in  the  head  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  nasal  passages,  and  between  the 
eyes,  for  grubs  ;  and  the  stomach  and  whole  length 
of  the  intestines  for  round  worms  one-half  to  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  and  tapeworms  of  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  length.  Then  report  the  result  of  the 
examination,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  advise  suitable 
treatment.  The  sheep  should  have  a  ration  of  grain, 
which  I  would  advise  you  to  begin  at  once. 

3.  A  very  effectual  homemade  anti-sucking  device, 
to  be  worn  in  the  nose,  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  It  is 
made  of  half  or  five-eighths  inch  soft  wood,  usually 
basswood.  It  should  be  about  five  by  six  inches,  and 
carved  out  on  one  edge  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
opening,  c,  between  the  two  points,  is  about  one-half 
inch  ;  and  the  space,  b,  2)4  by  3 )4.  This  space  and 
the  opening,  c,  will  vary  a  little  with  the  size  of  the 
cow,  being  larger  for  a  larger  animal.  The  points, 
a  a,  should  be  well  rounded,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
nasal  septum.  The  dotted  lines  represent  wire  nails 
carefully  driven  in  the  opposite  edges  to  prevent 
splitting.  To  insert  the  anti-sucker,  hook  one  point, 
a,  into  one  nostril,  and  by  manipulation  work  the 
muffle  edgewise  through  the  space,  c,  so  as  to  bring  the 
opposite  point  in  the  other  nostril.  It  can  be  worn 
by  the  cow  with  very  little  inconvenience  in  feeding; 
but  when  she  attempts  to  take  hold  of  a  teat  it  is  in 
the  way.  f.  l.  kilborne. 
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Some  Poultry  Suggestions. 

C.  T.  C. ,  Rosendale,  N.  Y. — I  have 
been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  much 
pleasure,  and  am  interested  in  the 
poultry  articles.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep 
half  a  dozen  different  breeds  of  hens  to 
keep  up  a  perfect  rotation  of  eggs,  as 
Mr.  Mapes  does  ?  As  to  hens  moulting  ; 
some  hens  do  moult  quicker  than  others 
of  the  same  breed,  and  recover  sooner. 
The  cause  of  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  hen  when  she  began 
moulting  and,  the  care  she  has  during 
that  time.  I  think  that  Mr.  Mapes,  or 
any  man  that  keeps  hens  by  the  acre, 
keeps  them  for  profit;  if  so,  why  is  he 
bothered  with  moulting  hens?  We  sell 
all  our  hens  before  the  moulting  season, 
as  then  they  bring  a  good  price,  and  we 
avoid  keeping  them  t  wo  or  more  months 
for  nothing,  as  they  don’t  lay  many  eggs 
during  that  season.  Rut  how  about  the 
eggs  when  the  hens  are  sold  ?  If  pullets 
are  hatched  in  March  and  early  April, 
they  will  begin  laying  in  August,  and  by 
September  will  be  down  to  business,  if 
well  cared  for,  and  furnish  eggs  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  November  and  December,  when  one 
dozen  is  worth  two  that  are  laid  dur¬ 
ing  March  and  April,  wdien  every  half 
kept  scrub  will  lay.  As  to  what  breed 
to  keep,  my  experience  has  taught  me 
that,  for  all  purposes,  the  R.  P.  Rocks 
lead  them  all,  because  they  lay  when 
very  young,  and  are  good  cold-weather 
layers,  which  are  the  kind  for  profit. 
The  Leghorns  will  lay  more  eggs  in  a 
year,  but  will  not  bring  so  much  cash. 

Scalp  the  Skunk  Scalpers. 

J.  D.,  Zanesville,  0. — Some  weeks 
ago,  in  The  R.  N.-Y. ,  I  saw  a  statement 
that  a  bounty  was  being  offered  by 
farmers  in  some  localities  for  skunk 
scalps.  They  must  be  a  bright  lot  of 
farmers !  The  skunk  is  Nature’s  mod 
effective  exterminator  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  vermin.  Tomato  worms  are  its 
favorite  dessert.  A  Muskingum  River 
gardener  would  no  more  think  of  killing 
a  skunk  than  he  would  of  shooting  his 
best  dog.  Large  tracts  of  Ohio  territory 
are  posted,  “  No  Hunting  or  Trapping,” 
with  the  sole  end  in  view  of  protecting 
the  skunk.  The  good  they  do  outweighs 
many  times  in  value  an  occasional 
broiler,  or  the  price  of  their  fur.  Retter 
talk  of  paying  a  premium  for  the  scalp 
of  the  hunter  or  trapper  who  destroys 
them  ! 

Milk  in  Place  of  Meat. 

J.  F.,  Norwalk,  O. — If  sweet  milk  is 
fed  to  hens,  meat  is  not  needed.  Clab¬ 
bered  milk  is  very  good  in  the  place  of 
meat.  I  don't  think  much  of  sour  milk 
for  hens  ;  it  should  not  be  before  them 
all  the  time,  as  it  keeps  them  too  loose. 
Buttermilk  three  times  a  week  is  very 
good.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  using 
milk  for  mixing  the  morning  mash. 
Ground  feed  should  be  scalded,  and  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  scald  it  with  milk. 
Milk  of  any  kind  will  make  the  heads 
and  combs  look  red  and  healthy.  It  also 
makes  the  egg  basket  look  well.  If  hens 
have  free  range,  meat  is  not  necessary. 

More  About  Rams. 

J.  C.  S.,  Ore  Ranks,  Va. — In  my  haste 
to  finish  my  reply  to  Mr.  Hoyt’s  queries, 
page  856  (1895),  1  omitted  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  quite  an  important  fact  of  gene¬ 
ral  interest.  All  who  have  ever  pur¬ 
chased  a  hydraulic  ram,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  made  inquiries  concerning 
them,  have,  no  doubt,  been  informed 
that  a  stated  amount  of  water  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  a  ram  of  a  given  size. 
This  is  true,  however,  only  in  a  limited 
sense.  To  get  the  full  working  capacity, 
as  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  water 
delivered  in  a  given  time,  the  amount  of 
water  specified  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side  by 
having  a  little  more.  Rut  where  the 


object  is  more  to  have  a  continuous 
stream,  rather  than  a  large  amount  in 
a  short  time,  considerably  much  less 
water  will  suffice.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
to  regulate  the  stroke  of  the  “  splash” 
or  waste  valve,  so  that  less  water  can 
escape  at  each  descent.  The  speed  of 
the  stroke  will  thus  be  increased,  and 
the  amount  of  flow  from  the  delivery 
pipe  correspondingly  diminished.  If  Mr. 
Hoyt’s  ram  is  now  working  with  full 
stroke,  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  longer  the  same  amount  of  water 
will  run  it  after  shortening  the  stroke. 
Only  he  must  not  carry  the  shortening 
process  too  far,  as  a  certain  amount  of 
impetus  is  requisite  to  assist  in  making 
a  prompt  rebound. 

Keiffer  Pear  in  Indiana. 

A.  R..  Raglesville,  Ind. — We  have 
some  Keiffer  pear  trees,  four  or  five 
years  old,  that  are  doing  nicely  ;  the 
fruit  is  good  size,  colors  up  finely  on  the 
trees,  but  with  some  specks,  however. 
It  needs  to  be  ripened  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  but  for  cooking  or  canning  is  all 
right  as  taken  from  the  trees.  I  have 
known  the  pears  to  sell  as  high  as  $2 
per  bushel  in  Washington,  Ind.  There 
are  no  very  large  orchards  of  this  variety 
in  this  county,  but  one  man  in  Scott 
County,  planted  11,000  trees  last  spring. 
I  don’t  know  as  to  the  overdoing  of  this 
variety ;  while  the  quality  is  not  the 
best,  if  properly  ripened,  the  pears  are 
very  good,  and  for  appearance,  I  have 
never  seen  a  pear  that  was  better.  No 
doubt  the  color  is  better  on  high  than 
on  low  land. 


$U$rcUanc0Ujs  3ulicvtij&inji. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yohkeu. 


A  Chill 

To  the  surface  of  the  body  drives  the  blood  to  the 
heart  cooled  and  vitiated.  Then  follows  catarrh, 
indigestion,  heart  disease.  The  blood  must  be 
enriched  and  vitalized  by  taking 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 


Hood’s  Pills 


cure  biliousness  and  sick 
headache.  25  cents. 


KGRAPE¥INES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESC’H,  Eredonls,  N.  V. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  tine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  AVILLARI),  Geneva,  N.  V. 


mv  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

r"  O  C  C  of  interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
I  I  \  I— <  careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGII,  Leslie,  Midi. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Introducer  of  Satisfaction  Strawberry,  has  Clyde, 
Wm.  Belt.  Marshall,  Bisel,  Brandywine,  Eleanor, 
Mary,  Staples,  Brunette.  Over  40  other  best  varieties. 
Large  stock  very  fine  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


All|A|  ■■  the  best  early  Strawberry,  New  and 
II  K  I II I  I"  fully  described  in  our  1800  Catalog 
Large  stock  of  all  berry  plants  at 
very  low  prices.  MILLER,  the  New  Early  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  reduced  to  $2  per  110. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW. 

I  have  a  large  stock  for  spring  of  1896,  including  the 
standard  sorts;  also  many  of  the  later  introduc¬ 
tions.  such  as  Brandywine.  Bisel,  Eleanor,  Clyde, 
Splendid.  Satisfaction,  Wm.  Belt,  etc.  My  prices  are 
right.  Send  for  list. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERY,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


Pear,  Apple,  Plum 

Cherry  and  Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  block  growing  on  rented  land.  The 
lease  expires  this  spring.  The  stock  must  be  sold 
without  regard  to  cost  of  raising.  Have  fixed  the 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  THE  TREES  ARE  FINE. 
This  is,  do  doubt,  the  best  opportunity  offered  plant¬ 
ers  during  the  past  25  years.  WHITING  NURSERY 
CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Immiiiimiiiiiuiimimmiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiimiiiu 

LORENTZ  ELDORADO 

PEACH.  BLACKBERRY. 

Write  to  Headquarters  for  free,  = 
handsome, Illustrated  Catalogue  of  = 
Peach,  Strawberries, 

Apple,  Raspberries, 

Pear,  Wlneberries, 

Plum,  Blackberries, 

Dewberries, 
Gooseberries, 
Grape  Vines,  E 

Ornamental  E 

Trees,  etc.  : 

All  the  new  and  leading  varieties.  = 
Estimates  given  for  large  lots  at  = 
reduced  rates.  Crates  and  Baskets.  = 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  O.  | 

wimmiiiimmimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiimiiMiR 


well  begun  is  half  done.  Begin 
well  by  getting  Ferry's  Seeds. 
Don’t  let  chance  determine 
your  crop,  but  plant  Ferry’s 
Seeds.  Known  and  sold 
everywhere. 

Before  you  plant,  get 

Ferry’s  Seed  Annual 

for  1896.  Contains  more  prac¬ 
tical  information  for  farmers 
and  gardeners  than  many  high- 
priced  textbooks.  Mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH, 


FORD’S 

1896 

BOOK 

OF 

CHOICE 
TESTED 
GARDEN 
FLOWER 
&  FIELD 


EEDS 

Largest  yielding  com. oat* 
potatoes.  Fruits,  plants 
avrl  trees.  Accurate  des¬ 
criptions.  Money-saving 
prices.  Write  today  it's 
Free..  If  you  plant  a  tree 
lor  sow  a  seed  you  need  it. 
If  you  are  a  market  gard¬ 
ener,  let  us  know  it  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  Frank 
Ford  A  8on,  Ravenna,  O. 


We  Grow  Plants. 

Millions  of  them,  best  varieties;  also  Trees, 
Farm  Seed,  Potatoes,  Etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


Our  New  1896  Catalogue 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES  ;  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK— all  hardy  and  reliable— mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


PEACH.  PEAR.  PLUM,  leading  and  new  varieties. 

■  J  ■  Ideal,  Oriole,  Lady  Thompson  are  the  coming  market 

Strawberries,  fully  tested.  Raspberries— Miller.  Loudon,  Columbian.  Blackberries— Maxwell. 
Eldorado,  Leader.  X3T  EVERYTHING  CHOICE  I’OK  THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  FIRST 
COST.  Our  catalogue  sent  free  will  save  you  money.  MYEJR  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


We  oiTer  many  new7  and  valuable  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits  for  Spring  planting,  among  them 
The  Alice  Grape,  hardiest,  keeps  all  winter.  Wal¬ 
ter  Pease  Apple,  finest  desert  Apple.  Bourgeat 
Quince  and  others.  Our  catalogue  of  Hardy  North¬ 
ern  grown  stock  sent  free;  or  with  color  plate  and 
FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  NURSERYMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WERE  THE  MONEY  CROP  LAST  SEASON. 
The  demand  for  trees  is  heavy,  and  the  general  supply 
limited.  Wideawake  planters  are  ordering  NOW,  and 
you  can't  afford  to  wait.  Send  your  list  to-day  for  pi  ices, 
have  order  booked  early,  and  depend  upon  getting  what  you  buy.  true  to  name.  Our  little  book,  mailed  fiee. 
tells  him’  we  know  our  trees  are  true  to  name,  and  gives  prices  and  varieties  of  these  and  other  fresh-dug 
thrifty  trees.  It  will  pay  you  to  have  it.  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Mgr.  Rogers  Nurseries.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Your  Name  address 

wHim 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY,  MD., 

will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  82-page  Illustrated 

wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largest  and  be«t  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished),  aiflo  sample  eepy  otThe  Strawberry  Oulturist, 

cruft  Nflwf  H  you  grow  etrawberrle*,  yon 
OtllLP  nUfT 5  ean’fc  Afford  to  be  without  It. 

TRIUMPH 

nlr  Yellow  Freestone  P 
Ripening  with  Ameden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER 


Yhe  only  Bve-Beariag. 

Non-Rotting  CHBKRT. 

T01  fall  description*  send  for  Catalogue  We  will  lend  ear  Tooutif uUy  lUus.  Outmlfsm  wtth 

the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  Jane  Bad  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  J0S.H.  BLACK, SOM  A  CO.,  Village  S  arteries,  HigkUtewm,lf.  J* 


250,000  Peach  Trees 

100,000  Plum,  best  European  and  Japan. 
150,000  Pear,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

75,000  Cherry,  Morellos,  Hearts,  etc. 
150,000  Apple,  Quince,  Apricot. 

100,000  Nut  Bearing  Trees, 

2,000,000  Small  Fruits  and  Grapes. 

750,000  Boses,  Everblooming  and  Hardy. 

I  1,000  Car  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Full  supply  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants, 
■  Bulbs,  etc.  Elegant  ltJS  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for 
it  before  buying.  Everything  mail  size  postpaid.  Larger  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  We 
oceupv  1W  miles  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier 
treesare  grown  on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  the  best 
direct  from  the  grower  and  avoid  all  commissions.  It 
will  save  you  money. 

42nd  YEAR,  1000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  0.  Box  216 
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The  Otaheite  Orange. — This  orange 
is  used  for  stocks  upon  which  the  best 
varieties  are  budded  when  it  is  desired 
to  dwarf  them,  just  the  same  as  the 
Paradise  stock  dwarfs  the  varieties 
grafted  upon  it.  The  Paradise  thus 
gives  us  bush  apples  suitable  for  garden 
culture. 

But  the  Otaheite  is  itself  a  most  desir¬ 
able  plant  for  house  culture,  and  as  a 
garden  plant  as  well  during  the  mild 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  a  plant,  too, 
that  will  succeed,  admirably  in  any 
sunny  room  and,  indeed,  is  becoming 
highly  popular  in  the  cities. 

We  have  before  us  a  plant  that  is  but 
10  inches  high,  and  as  many  in  diameter. 
It  is  bearing  five  oranges,  thi*ee  of  them 
ripe,  and  five  others  have  within  a  few 
weeks  been  pulled  off.  They  average 
six  inches  in  circumference.  The  color 
of  the  skin  is  a  deep  or  reddish  orange  ; 
the  skin  is  very  thin,  with  an  intense 
orange  odor.  It  peels  very  readily  from 
the  flesh.  The  sections  of  the  flesh 
which  are  seedless  in  the  fruit  of  this 
particular  tree,  also  part  readily,  the 
skin,  though  thin,  being  firm  enough 
not  to  break  from  the  handling.  The 
flesh  is  very  juicy  and  sweet,  though  the 
white  skin  is  rather  bitter,  but  it  is 
easily  rejected. 

The  leaves  arc  evergreen,  nearly  two 
inches  long,  of  an  elliptical  shape  and 
of  a  medium  gx’een  color. 

The  Otaheite  is  a  grand  pot  plant.  It 
is  satisfied  with  a  pot,  if  the  soil  is  what 
it  needs,  and  any  good,  loamy  garden 
soil  suffices.  Thus  cared  for,  smaller 
plants  than  the  one  we  have  particularly 
alluded  to,  will  produce  a  marvelous 
quantity  of  blossoms  and  fruit.  It  is  a 
treasure  for  its  flowers  alone.  With 
proper  care,  the  plants  are  never  with¬ 
out  fruit  or  flowers,  the  latter  being 
white,  five-petaled,  and  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  laden  with  the  character¬ 
istic,  delicate  and  delicious  odor  of 
orange  blossoms.  Truly  one  may,  with 
little  chance  of  creating  an  adverse  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  choiceness  of  his  taste, 
say  “  Could  I  have  but  one  window  plant, 
it  would  be  the  Otaheite.”  Flauts  are 
offered  by  most  florists  and  nurserymen 
for  from  25  cents  to  $2  each,  depending 
upon  the  size,  age,  vigor  and  the  number 
of  oranges  borne.  The  plants  in  full 
bearing  may,  with  proper  care,  be 
shipped  to  any  distance,  so  persistently 
do  the  oranges  hang  on  In  fact,  one 
can  not  pull  off  an  oi'ange,  even  though 
fully  ripe,  without  leaving  a  part  of  the 
peel  to  the  stem . 

We  hear,  through  the  Loudon  Garden, 
of  new  kinds  of  chrysanthemums  bear¬ 
ing  green  or  greenish  flowers . 

The  Garden  has  a  good  word  to  speak 
of  bush  cherry  trees.  They  are  the  Mo- 
rello  grafted  on  Malialeb  stock,  which 
exerts  a  dwarfing  influence,  so  that  the 
trees  may  be  set  nine  feet  apart,  or  used 
for  borders.  One  advantage  is  that  these 
bush  cherry  trees  may  readily  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  netting  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  birds.  We  are  told  that  the  cher¬ 
ries  hang  in  perfection  until  the  end  of 
October . 

To  our  readers  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  our  latest  trials  as  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  Rural  winter  oats  and 
Crimson  clover,  we  would  now  say  :  The 
oats  are  all  right  so  far.  So  are  the  oats 
and  Crimson  clover  in  the  plot  where 
both  are  growing  together.  The  Crim¬ 
son  clover  alone  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
jured,  if  not  killed,  in  places.  But  we 
are  not  as  yet  quite  positive  about  it. . . . 

We  know  that  seed  potatoes  left  in 
bulk — whether  in  heaps  or  in  barrels — 
in  cellars,  dark  and  damp,  will  sprout. 
The  sprouts  will  grow  from  an  inch  or 
so  to  several  feet.  We  have  assumed 
that  this  growth  of  the  buds  (eyes) 


weakens  the  mother  tuber  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  growth  of  the  stems — for 
that  is  just  the  word.  The  sprouts  in¬ 
duced  by  moisture  and  darkness  are  just 
as  much  stems  or  branches,  as  are  the 
green,  leafy  stems  that  grow  from  the 
tuber  after  it  is  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  the  important  difference  being 
that  the  latter  get  food  from  the  soil 
and  air  and  sunlight,  while  the  others 
live  wholly  upon  the  mother  tuber, 
which,  when  cut  and  planted,  is  so  weak¬ 
ened  that  all  further  growth  of  shoots 
must  necessarily  be  slender  and  weak. 
The  plants  never  become  as  vigorous  as 
do  those  grown  from  sound  potatoes. 

What  happens  when  potatoes  are  kept, 
from  the  very  time  they  are  dug  until 
the  following  spring,  in  a  warm,  sunny, 
dry  room  ?  The  eyes  are  slow  to  start. 
When  they  do  start  the  growth  is  slow, 
forming  coxcombed,  wart-like,  compact, 
stubby  little  stems  that  will  remain 
short  and  strong  up  to  planting  time. 

What  we  have  regarded  as  our  best 
seed  potatoes  are  those  which,  perfectly 
sound  when  placed  in  a  sunny,  dry  room, 
have  been  so  left  for  three  months  prev¬ 
ious  to  the  planting  period.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  an  experiment  worth  trying  to 
plant,  side  by  side,  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  sound  potatoes  and  those  ex¬ 
posed  as  we  have  described  ? . 

Starting  the  eyes  of  potatoes  by  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  warmth  and  light,  may 
prove  of  service,  as  we  have  shown,  in 
identifying  varieties  or,  at  any  rate, 
proving  them  to  be  different.  Some  eyes 
will  give  light  green  sprouts,  others 
dark  green,  some  pink,  some  light  purple, 
others  dark  purple,  nearly  black.  Again 
this  stubby  growth  will  be  more  dwarf 
and  bushy,  so  to  say,  in  some  kinds  than 
in  others  ;  some  will  be  more,  some  less 
coxcombed  than  others,  each  portion  or 
knob  being  the  beginning  of  the  growth 
of  a  stem  and  indicating  by  the  number 
of  them  whether  the  variety  has  slender, 
upright-growing  or  large,  bushy  tops. 

Two  potatoes  were  sent  to  us  six  weeks 
ago.  They  resembled  each  other  closely 
in  size,  shape,  number  of  eyes,  and  color 
of  skin.  The  friend  said  that  he  had 
bought  one  lot  for  Carman  No.  1,  the 
other  for  Carman  No.  3  ;  but  he  feared 
that  both  were  the  same.  We  placed 
them  in  a  sunny  window  of  a  warm 
room.  The  sprouts  are  now  large  enough 
to  show  that  those  of  the  Carman  No.  1 
are  light  green,  while  those  of  the  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  are  dark  purple,  thus  proving 
them  to  be  different  and,  probably,  true 
to  name . 

Years  ago,  as  our  older  friends  will 
recall,  the  late  Alfred  Rose  declared  that 
our  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  was  his  Beauty  of 
Beauties.  He  had,  a  year  or  so  pre¬ 
viously,  sent  a  lot  of  the  latter  to  be 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  When  he  saw 
the  II.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and  before  raising 
them,  he  sent  out  printed  pamphlets 
which  claimed  them  to  be  the  same  as 
his  Beauty  of  Beauties,  intimating  that, 
through  accident  or  intentionally,  the 
latter  had  been  propagated  and  offered 
under  the  name  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  The 
result  was  that  lots  of  Beauty  of  Beau¬ 
ties  were  sold  for  the  No.  2,  and  many 
of  the  No.  2  were  sold  for  Beauty  of 
Beauties  by  seedsmen  who  believed  Mr. 
Rose’s  statement.  Mr.  Rose,  at  our 
urgent  solicitation,  sun-sprouted  a  tuber 
of  each  kind,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  he  fully  acknowledged  his  error 
with  due  apologies . 

Again,  the  sun-sprouting  method  may 
be  made  of  valuable  service  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  maturity  of  varieties  ;  that 
is,  whether  they  are  early,  intermediate 
or  late.  Generally,  the  earliest  kinds 
sprout  first  in  the  cellar,  stored  as  they 
may  be,  the  intermediates  next,  and  the 
latest  last.  Stored  in  barrels  or  in  bins 
or  heaps,  and,  therefore,  subjected  to 
varying  conditions,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
the  season  of  the  variety’s  maturity. 
But  when  single  tubers  of  about  the 
same  size  and  condition  are  placed  in  a 
sunny,  warm,  dry  room,  it  will  be  found, 
we  think,  that  the  season  of  maturity 
may  be  fairly  well  determined.  At  any 
rate,  the  best  keepers  will  be  found  to 
sprout  last . . . 


Seed  Bargains  — 

O 

net  '•  job  lots,  lint  collections  of  the  very  best  seeds  of  our  best 
varieties,  at  special  introduction  prices  —  to  enable  farmers  to  determine  which 
varieties  are  best  adapted  to  their  soils,  and  to  make  new  customers  for  our 

“Blooded  Seeds,” 

the  best  farm  seeds  in  the  world.  Don't  send  any  money,  just  write  for  our 
catalogue.  It  is  the  handsomest  farm  seed  catalogue  ever  published,  and  gives 
full  details. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO.,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


URPEE’S 


FARM  ANNUAL^96 


“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 

A  BOOK  of  184  pages,  more  complete  than  ever  before; 
—hundreds  of  illustrations,  pictures  painted  from  nature — 
It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow,  and  rare  Novelties  that  cannot  be  bad  elsewhere. 
Price  ten  cents  (less  than  cost),  but  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  SEEDS. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Warranted 


A  leading  reason  for  warranting  our  seed,  as  per 
tirst  page  of  Catalogue  is.  we  raise  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  them.  As  the  original  introducers  of 1 
the  Cory  ami  Longfellow  Corns,  Miller  Cream  1 
Melon,  Qliioand  Burbank  Potatoes.  Warren,  1 
jHabbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes.  Marble- ' 
head  Early  Marrowfat  Pea,  Eclipse  Beet.  Ken- 1 
tucky  Wonder  and  Marblehead  Horticultural  | 
Beans,  Southport  Early  Globe  and  Danvers’  Red  ( 
Globe  Onions.  All  Seasons  and  Marblehead  Mam- 1 
moth  Cabbages  and  numerous  other  valuable  vege¬ 
tables.  we  solicit  a  share  of  the  public  patronage.  Our ! 
Catalog  of  Vegetables  and  Flower  Seed  for  1896,  containing ! 
many  new  Vegetables*  Flowers*  the  best  of  the  old  will  be  sent  free.  J.J.H.(iKEG0RY&80N,.nnrUirhcad,9liuu. 


-  „<&oWs  , 
C/tfAV, 


00000000000000000 


000000000000000000000000 

OUR  1896  SEED  CATALOG  g 

is  now  ready.  It  is  handsomely  ill  us-  q 

trated  by  direct  Photographs,  and  is  O 

full  of  meat.  It  is  written  for  business  g 

and  to  Business  Buyers  it  is  sent  free,  q 

If  you  want  it  write  now.  O 

8 1  7  anil  81  9  Market  St.,  O 
IMiihulclphiu,  l*u.  Q 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


JERRARD'S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and| 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRftRP’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine.] 


Pear,  Cherry,  Apple,  Grapes,  Currants, 
Japan  Plums,  German  Prunes.  All  Guaran¬ 
teed  free  from  disease.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ROGERS  NURSERY  C0„ 

Box  100.  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Crosby  &  Champion 


PEACHES 


Headquarters 
for  Sweet  Peas 


Mixed  Varieties,  per  pound  40  cents.  • 
Half  pound  25  cents. 

•  •  •  THK  ONI. Y  Quarter  pound  15  cents. 

NEW  DOUBLE  SWEET  PEA,  Bride  of  Niagara, 

True  to  name.  Price— Packet  25  cents,  half  packet  15  cents. 

The  Wonderful  CRIMSON  RAMBLER  ROSE,  only  15  cents. 

VICK’S  FLORAL  GUIDE,  1896.  TRIED  AND  TRUE  NOVELTIES 

The  Pioneer  Seed  Catalogue.  Fuchsias,  Roses,  Blackberry,  The  Pearl 

Lithographs  of  Double  Sweet  Pea,  Roses,  Fuchsias,  Gooseberry,  Potatoes,  Earliest  Tomato 

Blackberries,  Raspberries,  New  Leader  Tomato,  Known,  etc . . 

”  ’1_ "  "  ’  ■'  a 


Vegetaoles.  Filled  with  good  things,  old  and  new.  Presswork  on  Novelty  Pages,  entirely  new  idea— a 
real  work  of  art.  Full  list  of  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  with  description  and  prices. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  Jc.,  which  may  be  deducted  from  tirst  order— really  free,— or  free  with  an  ordei 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 


for  any  of  the  above. 


JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 


Send  for  our  1896  Catalogue  of  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  I  Prices  Reduced  to  I  AGENTS 
fkek.  1  suit  the  times.  |  WANTED. 

HOOKER,  GHOVER  &  C0.,’,SS35StKl.Wr 


Carman  No,  I  PotatoisTKSUfK 

pounds;  liiO  pounds  to  the  barrel.  Orders  booked  now 
Shipments  made  at  any  designated  dates. 

J  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium  P.  O.,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


S  G  NOVELTIES  FOR  25c, 

Our  collection  of  Tea  Grand  Novelties  contains: 
Cabbage,  Worldbeater ;  Cucumber,  Cool  and  Crisp; 
Lettuce.  New  Iceberg;  Musk  Melon,  The  Banquet; 
Water  Melon,  Cole’s  Early;  Onion,  Prizetaker; 
Radish,  New  Cincinnati  Market;  Tomato,  New 
Imperial:  Squash,  Faxon;  Turnip,  Early  White 
Milan.  One  trial  pkt.  of  each,  only  25c.  in  stamps 
or  silver.  Handsome  Carden  Annual  FREE 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  PELLA,  IOWA. 


K.W  seed  POTATOES 

are  always  the  best— 100  varieties.  EARLY  MICHI¬ 
GAN  and  CARMAN  No.  3,  two  best  varieties.  Fifty- 
one  barrels  of  above  varieties,  free.  Hammond's 
Corrosive  Compound  will  prevent  potato  scab.  Choice 
sorts.  $1.50  per  barrel.  Catalogue  and  new  book. 
Potato  Culture  in  a  Nutshell,  both  free.  Read  them 
before  ordering  or  planting  seeds.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoesi“T““S:'  w,"; 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCEL!.,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


PDlMCnil  PI  OUC9  The  largest  handler 

UlilnldUll  ULUVE.fl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  states,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed.  etc. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense 
stuck.  A  No.  I  plants.  60  best  varieties  strawberries 
low.  Our  ’96  catalogue  tells  why  1  can  sell  such  choice 
stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

<).  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  K.  K.  St.,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


ENORMOUS 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  25  cents. 


Send  for  my 

Catalogue. 

T.  C.  KEVITT, 

ATHENIA,  N.  J, 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 
Established  1850.  Copyrighted  1895. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Cbief. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 *4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only 
Advertisements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  JANUARY  18,  1896. 


ROOKS  GIVEN  AWAY! 

The  following*  books  are  all  first-class — the  best  of 
anything  in  their  line  : 

Cloth.  Price. 


The  Nursery  Book .  “  $1.00 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture .  “  1.00 

American  Grape  Training .  “  .75 

The  New  Potato  Culture .  “  .75 

The  Business  Hen .  “  .75 


Do  you  want  your  choice  of  these  books  ?  Send  us 
one  new  subscription  (not  your  own),  with  one  dollar, 
and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid  any  one  of  the  above 
five  books  you  see  tit  to  pick  out.  Can  you  possibly 
obtain  better  pay  for  doing  your  neighbor  the  favor 
and  kindness  of  introducing  hitn  to  80S  pages  of  good 
reading  matter?  No!  You  take  the  book,  your 
neighbor  takes  the  paper,  and  we  take  the  dollar. 
You  pull  the  wires  that  produce  this  result. 

© 

In  his  account  of  growing  “  straw  potatoes,”  page 
34,  Mr.  Miller  speaks  of  making  the  rows  three  feet 
two  inches  apart.  In  soils  where  the  vines  grow  5% 
feet  long,  as  his  did,  this  may  be  a  good  distance. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  on  drier  soils, 
closer  planting  would  be  preferable.  What  is  the 
best  distance,  anyway — all  things  considered  ? 

O 

Most  of  the  papers  have  printed  an  article  advocat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  Holstein  bulls  on  Jersey  cows.  Copies 
of  this  article  were  evidently  sent  to  all  the  papers, 
and  the  editors  used  it  as  entirely  original  matter. 
It  was  well  written  and  forcible,  but  struck  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  merely  a  skillful  attempt  to  “boom”  the 
Holsteins.  That  is  all  well  enough,  but  when  the 
same  article  appears,  word  for  word,  in  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  papers,  we  think  that  the  average  reader  will  find 
it  a  trifle  stale.  As  to  the  general  proposition  of  the 
wisdom  of  crossing  these  two  breeds,  the  notes  printed 
on  page  46,  will  let  a  little  light  into  the  subject. 
Both  breeds  are  strongly  prepotent  with  opposite  char¬ 
acteristics,  so,  as  Ex-Gov.  Hoard  suggests,  the  chances 
for  a  good  “nick”  are  not  so  good  as  with  other  breeds. 

© 

According  to  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  the  rail¬ 
roads  inside  the  State  limits  are  obliged  to  sell  1,000 
mile  books  or  passes  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile. 
That  is  to  say,  by  paying  $20,  a  person  has  the  right 
to  secure  transportation  for  1,000  miles  over  the  road, 
in  one  trip  or  100,  as  he  sees  fit.  The  intent  of  those 
who  framed  the  law  was  to  benefit  the  public,  the 
idea  being  that  a  wholesale  rate  would  encourage 
people  to  travel  more  and  give  the  roads  less  trouble. 
While  this  was  intended  as  a  public  benefit,  certain  of 
the  roads  have  apparently  done  all  they  could  to  make 
it  difficult  to  obtain  these  books.  For  example,  they 
limit  the  number  of  offices  at  which  the  books  can  be 
bought.  A  friend  of  ours  wished  to  buy  one,  and  had 
to  wait  until  it  was  sent  back  from  the  main  office. 
When  it  did  come,  it  was  made  out  in  such  a  way  that 
only  the  person  buying  it  was  qualified  to  use  it.  It 
also  required  the  holder  to  buy  a  ticket  before  enter¬ 
ing  a  train,  using  the  coupons  in  the  book  in  place  of 
money.  The  whole  idea  of  it  was  to  attempt  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law,  yet  make  the  conditions  such  that 
few  people  would  buy  the  books.  The  Erie  Railroad 
has  been  prominent  in  this  selfish  business.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  investigated  this  matter,  and  decided  *hat 
these  railroads  are  not  complying  with  the  law.  The 
present  legislature  should  overhaul  the  law,  if  need 
i>e,  and  leave  it  in  such  shape  that  these  1,000-mile 
books  may  be  purchased  at  any  station,  and  be  used 


by  any  member  of  the  family.  It  is  a  foolish  and 
short  sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  these  railroads  to 
try  to  kill  off  this  wholesale  ticket  business.  There 
are  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  State  who  would  make 
frequent  use  of  these  books  if  they  could  buy  them 
handily,  and  use  them  for  all  members  of  their  fami¬ 
lies.  The  increase  of  traffic  from  this  source  would 
far  more  than  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
1,000-mile  rate  and  the  retail  price.  It  is  a  singular 
thing  that  the  law  must  be  invoked  to  show  railroads 
how  to  increase  their  business  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  in  this  ease. 

a 

The  President  of  the  Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association  felt  obliged  to  make  the  following  state¬ 
ment  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  : 

I  am  not  the  owner  of  a  single  sheep.  The  town  of  Oxford  still 
owes  me  for  a  portion  of  a  flock  that  I  had  been  years  in  growing 
up  so  that  I  took  some  little  pride  in  it.  I  shall  never  keep  another 
sheep  until  the  laws  of  our  State  offer  me  better  protection,  or 
until  the  loss  falls  uniformly  upon  the  dog-keeping  people  of  the 
State,  and  not  upon  my  own  townspeople.  You  may  think  this 
queer  talk  for  the  president  of  an  association  chartered  by  the 
State  for  the  advancement  of  sheep  breeding,  but  it  is  idle  to 
mince  matters.  Sheep  breeding  will  not  advance  in  this  State 
until  there  is  better  protection  from  domestic  wolves,  and  this 
protection  will  not  come  until  the  farmers  of  Connecticut  say  that 
it  must. 

“Domestic  wolves”!  That  is  a  good  name  for  the 
four-footed  pirates  who  have  so  fawned  on  their 
owners  that  they  have  produced  a  set  of  men  caring 
more  for  dog  than  they  do  for  decency  !  Don’t  blame 
the  dogs — blame  the  dog  men  ! 

© 

A  PARCEL  post  for  the  carrying  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  at  low  rates,  is 
being  discussed  in  England.  The  mails  there  are  al¬ 
ready  much  more  largely  used  for  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  tfian  in  this  country,  general  parcels 
not  exceeding  20  pounds  being  carried  at  about  the 
same  rates  as  in  this  country.  The  parcels  post  is  a 
system  by  itself,  although  being  conducted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  regular  letter  mail.  If  these  other 
products  are  admitted  at  special  low  rates,  what  a 
boon  it  will  be,  especially  to  the  poorer  classes,  in 
the  way  of  cheaper  food.  If  this  Government  owned 
the  transportation  routes,  instead  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  routes  apparently  owning  the  Government,  such 
an  arrangement  might  be  among  the  possibilities  in 
this  country.  Then  the  farmer  in  the  interior  with  a 
small  surplus  of  eggs,  butter,  or  fruits,  could  send  to 
the  city  dweller,  at  a  small  expense,  just  what  he  so 
much  needs,  but  cannot  afford,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  to  purchase.  In  connection  with  free  rural 
mail  delivery,  this  would  effect  almost  an  economic 
revolution. 

© 

We  have  constantly  reminded  our  readers  that  pedi¬ 
greed  stock  is  just  now  as  low  in  price  gis  the  average 
man  of  middle  age  can  ever  hope  to  see  it.  “  Blood  ” 
is  now  being  sold  at  a  bargain.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  live  stock,  but  of  potatoes.  There  never  was  a 
better  time  to  invest  a  dollar  in  improved  varieties  of 
potatoes.  The  price  is  low,  and  thousands  of  barrels 
of  choice  seed  will  be  sold  for  less  than  the  price  of 
eating  potatoes  in  average  years.  A  change  of  seed 
— even  the  same  variety  you  now  plant  brought  from 
another  locality — will  give  you  excellent  results.  We 
advise  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  prices  for 
seed,  and  stock  up  with  new  “blood  ”  this  season.  At 
the  prices  now  being  quoted,  there  should  be  the 
heaviest  transfer  of  seed  stock  ever  known  in  this 
country.  Many  growers  are  apprehensive  for  the 
next  crop — made  so  by  the  disappointing  prices  of 
this  year.  They  must  remember  that  the  present  crop 
cannot  be  stored  for  another  season.  It  is  not  like 
grain.  By  July,  it  will  be  all  gone,  and  there  is  not 
one  chance  in  five  that  the  combination  of  conditions 
that  prevailed  this  year  will  occur  again  in  a  decade. 
Many  of  the  speculative  growers  will  reduce  their  area 
this  year  ;  but  our  advice  to  the  general  farmer  is  to 
grow  about  the  same  area  as  usual,  and  do  his  best 
with  improved  varieties  and  good  culture  to  produce 
a  full  crop. 

O 

Some  years  ago,  the  high  price  of  sugar  and  the 
immense  sums  paid  by  this  country  for  imported 
sweets,  prompted  all  sorts  of  experiments  with 
American  sugar-producing  plants.  At  that  time, 
some  enthusiasts  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  within 
a  few  years  Kansas  would  produce  vast  quantities  of 
sorghum  sugar,  and  greatly  reduce  the  quantity 
brought  from  other  countries.  These  dreams  have 
all  failed.  In  1894,  this  country  imported  4,345,193,881 
pounds  of  sugar — more  than  in  any  former  year,  and 
at  a  lower  price.  Only  one  sorghum  sugar  factory 
was  operated  last  year.  The  best  factory  in  Kansas, 
which  cost  $110,000,  was  sold  recently,  under  fore¬ 
closure,  for  $9,480.  Sorghum-sugar  making  does  not 
pay  ;  but  according  to  the  Kansas  Farmer,  there  is  a 


chance  that  another  new  industry  may  partly  take  its 
place.  That  is  the  manufacture  of  tannic  acid  from 
canaigre.  This  plant,  called  by  some,  wild  rhubarb, 
contains  an  average  of  25  per  cent  of  tannic  acid.  It 
grows  wild  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  it  will  thrive  and  yield  large 
crops  when  cultivated.  The  supplies  of  bark  for 
tanning  purposes  are  running  short,  and  tannic  acid, 
which  is  the  chief  principle  employed  in  turning  hides 
into  leather,  bids  fair  to  have  a  high  commercial 
value.  It  is  now  proposed  to  use  the  deserted  sugar 
factories  for  working  up  the  canaigre  root.  Here  is 
a  case  where  bitterness  yields  more  profit  than 
sweets.  It  matters  little  so  long  as  a  profitable  indus¬ 
try  is  provided  for  farmers  of  the  Far  West. 

© 

Last  year,  Mr.  Woodbridge  Strong  gave  an  account 
of  his  experiments  with  growing  potatoes  under  a 
mulch.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Miller’s  statement,  page 
34,  that  farmers  on  the  river  bottoms  near  St.  Louis, 
have  been  for  some  years -working  this  plan  out  in 
successful  field  culture.  During  the  past  year,  a 
number  of  our  readers  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
have  tried  this  plan — generally  with  success.  The 
failures  with  this  system  are  usually  due  to  the  use 
of  too  thick  a  covering  of  straw  or  manure,  or  plant¬ 
ing  on  land  that  is  not  properly  drained.  From  our 
own  experiment  last  year,  we  conclude  that  all  culti¬ 
vation  may  be  dispensed  with  if  a  suitable  mulch  is 
used.  The  amount  of  hand-weeding  required  will, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  ground 
previous  to  planting  the  potato  crop.  Mr.  Miller 
estimates  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  straw  pota¬ 
toes  at  from  $30  to  $36.  The  quality  of  these  pota¬ 
toes,  he  says,  is  excellent,  and  they  have  a  sure 
reputation  in  the  St.  Louis  market.  This  method 
cannot  be  recommended  for  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  without  reserve,  but  a  fair  trial  of  it  wherever 
straw  or  other  mulching  material  is  cheap,  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  part  of  farm  enterprise.  Says  Mr.  Miller: 

To  experiment,  is  to  keep  out  of  ruts  ;  ruts  meau  stagnation 
and  rust;  experiments  also  create  and  stimulate  enthusiasm, 
which  is  the  only  artificial  fertilizer  we  need  at  present  in  this 
county.  With  a  littleinore  enthusiasm,  we  may  bring  from  $10,000 
to  $40,000  more  into  this  county  for  the  potato  crop  without  add¬ 
ing  more  acres  and  very  little  if  any  more  money  or  labor. 

There  are  a  good  many  sections  where  “artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  arc  needed,  but  even  with  them,  this  sort  of 
“  enthusiasm”  will  not  come  amiss. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Here  is  a  story  you  may  use  when  next 
You  preach  a  sermon  and  would  have  a  text. 

Only  be  sure  you  work  the  moral  in — 

A  darkey  had  a  dog,  long-legged  and  thin, 

With  nothing  big  about  him  but  his  tail  ; 

“  I’ll  cut  dat  off,”  said  Cuffee,  “without  fail 
’Fer  wid  no  tail  he  ain’t  so  apt  to  show 
Dat  he  ain’t  miffin’  but  a  cur.”  And  so, 

A  streak  of  talse  com  passion  in  his  soul, 

Instead  of  cutting  at  one  slice,  the  whole. 

Each  week  he  cut  away  an  inch  or  more 
To  make  the  dog  "get  used  to  it”  before 
He  lost  his  tail.  No  need  for  me  to  go 
And  rub  the  moral  in,  you  ought  to  know 
That  you  snip  off  your  faults  in  just  that  style. 

You  don’t  go  to  the  roof— but,  all  the  while, 

Go  snipping  inch  by  inch  and  never  fail 
To  feel  the  pain  the  whole  length  of  the  tail. 

Watch  the  little  thinks. 

A  clean  shave  is  a  cut  away  hair  row. 

A  big  thing — the  solution  of  that  sour  soil  problem. 

The  grip  of  a  lawyer  isn't  a  legal  tender — it’s  a  legal  tough. 

Which  would  you  rather  be,  a  “fossil”  or  a  “fanatic” — or  both  V 

We  want  a  little  of  your  ink  dropped  on  that  spraying  question 
— page  36. 

Family  matters  are  down  to  bed  rock  when  the  baby  sleeps  in 
the  cradle. 

Do  we  advise  you  to  fortify  yourself  with  spirit?  It  depends 
upon  the  spirit  ! 

Wonder  how  your  wife  -would  like  her  valentine  this  year  in  the 
shape  of  dry  stove  wood  ! 

The  application  of  that  nose-board,  page  37,  will  stop  the  cow 
from  boarding  on  herself. 

Good  “blood”  is  cheap — so  let  the  scrub  retire,  and  give  your 
future  calves  a  nobler  sire. 

All  large  bodies  are  made  up  of  atoms.  Big  results  are  made 
of  many  small  “up  and  at  ’ems.” 

“  Chronic  rootbreaker  !  ”  That’s  the  latest  name  for  the  man 
who  “rides  on  the  cultivator  handles.” 

Forty  degrees  !  What  about  it  ?  That’s  a  good  temperature 
in  which  to  keep  apples,  potatoes,  sheep  and  hogs. 

The  first  farmers’  institute  held  in  a  town-generally  has  a  good 
effect.  Why  is  it  that  the  second  and  third  ones  are  not  usually 
so  good  ? 

We  have  a  number  of  questions  as  to  the  value  of  pop  corn  for 
poultry  food.  It  differs  but  little  from  other  corn  in  composition, 
and  is  not  worth  more  for  feeding. 

New  Year’s  advice  to  the  poultryinau.  Ring  out  old  hens,  ring 
youth  on  deck,  ring  out  the  frost  that  nips  the  comb,  ring  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  Biddy’s  home  and  wring  the  surplus  rooster’s  neck. 

If  the  hens’  combs  become  frozen,  anoint  them  with  sweet  oil 
and  vaseline.  A  coating  of  the  latter  will  often  prevent  the  freez¬ 
ing.  A  hen  with  a  frozen  comb  is  unprofitable,  as  she  generally 
refuses  to  lay  until  it  is  healed. 

Let  a  man  become  interested  in  figuring  out  a  feeding  ratiou 
from  the  table  of  analyses,  and  the  first  thing  he  will  prove  to 
himself,  is  the  fact  that  good  clover  hay  saves  grain.  You  can’t 
possibly  dodge  that  fact  when  you  compare  a  ratiou  made  up 
with  clover  and  one  without  it. 
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inside  of  the  veal  market  revealed. 

HOW  TO  KILL,  DRESS  AND  SHIP  CALVES. 

From  now  on  for  the  next  few  months  will  be  the 
height  of  the  season  for  hog-dressed  veal  calves. 
Immense  quantities  come  to  this  market,  and  some 
receivers  make  a  specialty  of  them.  In  some  of  the 
stores,  long  rows  of  them  may  be  seen  hanging  up 
by  the  heels — or,  rather,  by  what  remains  of  the  hind 
legs,  for  they  are  all  severed  at  the  gambrel  joints  in 
a  properly  dressed  calf. 

Hut  there  are  others  which  are  not  thus  exposed. 
Tne  combination  of  dishonest  dairyman,  unprincipled 
dealer  and  soulless  railroad,  serves  to  maintain  a 
trade  in  calves  so  small  and  unfit  for  food  that  they 
are  not  exposed  to  the  light  any  more  than  possible, 
but  are  smuggled  in  like  contraband  goods.  Some 
avaricious  dealers  make  a  business  of  this  class  of 
goods.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  piles  of  these 
calves  in  the  dark  back  corners  of  commission  houses, 
which,  probably,  wouldn't  average  more  than  25  or, 
at  most,  30  pounds  in  weight.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  was  done  with  them,  an  evasive  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  and  a  suggestive  allusion  to  “canned 
chicken,”  or  some  similar  dainty,  was  the  only  reply. 

Still  the  handling  and  sale  of  these  calves  is  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  and  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health 
are  supposed  to  stop  the  trade.  Yet  every  one  that 
kuows  anything  at  all  about  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
kets,  knows  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them 
are  sold  here  every  year.  We  have  seen  calves  that 
had  been  sent  here  for  sale,  and  which  were  sold,  too, 
that  weighed  less  than  20  pounds  when  hog-dressed. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  a  man  who  is  so  contempt¬ 
ibly,  criminally  mean  as  to  send  such  stuff  with  the 
knowledge  and  expectation  that  it  will  be  used  as 
food  by  his  fellow  human  beings?  The  worst  feature 
of  it  is  that  this  unwholesome,  poisonous  stuff  is 
primed  off  on  the  innocent  and  the  unsuspecting 
uuiier  some  disguise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  credit 
of  honest  farmers,  reputable  dealers,  and  the  good  of 
ciufiding  consumers,  that  this  disgusting  and  in¬ 
famous  traffic  will  be  stopped,  and  that  quickly. 

But  many  good  calves  are  sent  to  this  market,  meet 
a  good  demand,  and  form  a  welcome  and  wholesome 
addition  to  many  a  bill  of  fare.  They  should  have 
some  age,  not  less  than  three  weeks,  should  be  well 
fattened,  dressed  neatly  and  correctly,  and  shipped 
so  that  they  will  arrive  in  good  condition.  The 
breed  makes  little  difference  if  the  calf  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  other  directions.  Of  course,  Jerseys 
and  the  small  breeds  are  sufficiently  matured  at  a 
lighter  weight  than  the  heavier  breeds  ;  the  condition 
of  the  carcass  shows  this,  a  small,  young  calf  being 
usually  thin  and  poor.  The  best  weight  is  from  90 
to  120  pounds  when  hog-dressed.  Some  dealers  say 
that  80  pounds  is  none  too  light — provided  the  calf  be 
in  good  condition.  When  the  weight  goes  much  be¬ 
yond  120  pounds,  the  meat  is  too  coarse.  A  glance  at 
the  market  quotations  will  show  where  these  are 
classed,  and  the  much  lower  prices  obtained  for  them. 
To  get  these  prices,  however,  they  must  be  in  good 
condition,  and  dressed  in  accordance  with  market  de¬ 
mands.  Only  to-day,  a  fairly  good  calf  was  seen  in 
the  market,  that  had  been  skinned  entirely,  andsewed 
up  in  cloth.  This  calf  sold,  finally,  for  two  cents  per 
pound  below  the  regular  price.  One  buyer  claimed 
that  the  skin  would  sell  for  123^  cents  per  pound,  and 
all  claimed  a  greater  reduction  on  account  of  the 
skin  being  off,  than  was  really  fair.  Only  occasion¬ 
ally  can  a  buyer  be  found  for  such.  * 

To  dress  a  calf  properly,  cut  the  throat  and  hang  it 
up  so  that  it  will  bleed  thoroughly;  this  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  meat.  The  en¬ 
trails  should  be  removed,  leaving  in  the  kidneys.  The 
latter  are  the  first  thing  examined  by  a  buyer;  if  well 
covered  with  fat,  the  calf  is  considered  in  good  order. 
The  carcass  should  be  opened  from  about  the  region 
of  the  udder,  about  to  the  fore  legs.  Some  open  them 
clear  down,  but  the  point  is  to  make  them  as  attrac¬ 
tive  looking  as  possible.  The  haslet  is  removed,  and 
is  generally  shipped  in  a  box  separate  from  the  calf, 
as  the  demand  is  usually  good.  Some  put  the  haslet 
inside  the  calf,  but  while  this  may  be  allowable  in 
cold  weather  and  for  short-distance  shipments,  it  is  a 
bad  practice  ;  for  it  makes  the  carcass  look  mussy, 
and  in  case  the  weather  is  warm,  it  is  more  likely  to 
sweat  and  spoil.  The  head  should  be  removed,  and 
the  skin  cut  off  back  of  the  ears.  The  legs  should  be 
severed  at  the  knee  and  gambrel  joints,  and  only 
enough  of  the  skin  left  to  fasten  nicely  over  the  stumps 
to  protect  and  keep  them  clean.  A  shrewd  buyer  will 
insist  on  having  deductions  made  for  all  surplus  skin 
— a  liberal  allowance,  too.  Many  calves  are  received, 
having  the  entire  skin  of  the  head  and  legs  left  on  ; 
this  is  useless,  as  it  is  unprofitable  paying  express 
charges  on  what  must  ultimately  be  a  waste. 

The  calf  should  be  thoroughly  cooled,  a  tag  marked 
with  the  names  of  consignor  and  consignee  firmly 
fastened  on,  and  sent  by  express  if  the  weather  is  at 
all  warm,  or  the  distance  great.  Freighting  is  risky 


business.  The  consignee  should  also  be  notified  by 
mail.  The  best  selling  days  are  Tuesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days — Wednesday  being  the  next  best.  Except  under 
certain  unusual  conditions,  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Monday  are  bad  market  days.  Above  all,  be  careful 
to  send  only  to  reliable  parties,  for  if  a  man  be 
inclined  to  be  dishonest,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  claim 
that  a  calf  arrived  in  bad  condition,  and  consequently 
sold  for  a  low  price.  Still,  reputable  dealers  do  often 
receive  those  which  are  in  bad  condition,  and  such 
must  sell  for  what  they  will  bring,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  seized  by  the  Board  of  Health. 


SOME  MONEY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  P0  TA  TOES 

In  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  December  28 — page  858 — Mr. 
Brewster  of  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  showed  how  it 
cost  him  $138.60  to  grow  an  acre  of  potatoes.  He 
now  sends  us  the  following  additional  facts  about 
his  crop  : 

If  you  have  not  tired  of  the  potato-cost  question,  I 
would  say  that  I  do  not  run  such  an  “awful  risk”  as 
you  say  on  page  860.  Drought  has  never  injured  my 
crop.  Scab  I  know  nothing  of,  other  than  that  caused 
by  wireworms,  in  land  one  or  more  years  from  sod  ; 
they  do  not  work  on  potatoes  planted  on  sod,  and  my 
idea  is  that  they  feed  on  the  grass  roots  until  they  are 
gone,  and  then  go  for  the  potato  the  next  year. 
Blight  has  caused  me  much  loss  by  shortening  the 
growing  season.  I  made  up  my  mind  years  ago  that 
the  blight  was  caused  by  the  vines  being  cooked  by 
steam  or  damp  heat  arising  from  the  soil.  I  have 
never  seen  blight  occur  except  where  the  soil  was 
saturated  with  water,  and  after  two  or  three  days 
scalding  heat  at  a  temperature  of  95  degrees.  After 
the  leaves  are  cooked,  they  furnish  nice  lodgings  for 
microbes,  etc.  Am  I  wrong  to  think  microbes  the 
result  rather  than  the  cause  of  disease  in  plants  or 
animals  ?  Last  season  the  blight  stripped  every  leaf 
from  three  acres  before  August  1,  except  about  200 
feet  of  an  outside  row  against  which  I  turned  a  furrow 
of  sod  on  the  south  side  about  July  1,  and  a  few  hills 
of  Carman  No.  1,  on  the  south  of  which  I  placed 
boards  (flat).  The  sod  reached  within  18  inches  of 
the  center  of  the  drill.  These  were  green  and  showed 
no  sign  of  disease  one  month  after.  What  does  this 
signify  to  you  ? 

I  plant  potatoes  six  inches  deep  on  a  Timothy-Red- 
top  sod,  and  Mr.  Currier’s  35-pound  17-foot  harrow 
would  be  as  useless  as  a  feather  duster  in  getting 
land  in  condition  to  furrow.  A  western  man  tells 
me  that,  with  a  24-foot  harrow  drawn  by  six  horses, 
he  could  harrow  only  20  acres  per  day,  working  from 
daylight  till  dark  with  one  hour  for  dinner.  Mr. 
Chapman  says,  “  My  help  is  mostly  boys.”  Massa¬ 
chusetts  boys  go  to  school,  so  I  employ  men  at  $1.50 
per  day.  I  use  15  bushels  of  seed  per  aclre,  which  I 
cannot  “  cut,  drop  and  cover  for  75  cents.”  I  doubt 
whether  my  crop  uses  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
fresh  manure  applied  ;  which,  leaving  out  the  hay 
question,  would  reduce  the  cost  to  21%  cents  per 
bushel.  The  average  price  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  65  cents  per  bushel,  at  the  time  of  digging, 
which  leaves  a  profit  of  $133.33  per  acre,  which  would 
cover  quite  a  number  of  Western  acres. 

I  could  not  raise  a  croj>  of  wheat  and  clover,  as  you 
suggest,  without  a  good  coat  of  manure  harrowed  in, 
and  I  think  that  1  might  get  acquainted  with  the  scab, 
or  are  tubers  free  from  it  when  raised  on  clover  sod  ? 
Do  you  know  whether  mulched  potatoes  blight  ? 

I  could  comfortably  house  1,000  hens  at  an  outlay  of 
about  $300,  giving  four  square  feet  per  fowl.  I  have 
29  pullets  in  a  $7  house,  that  have  produced  12  dozen 
eggs  in  the  last  six  days,  and  yesterday  the  thermom¬ 
eter  stood  at  16  degrees  below  zero.  c.  h.  brewster. 

Plymouth  County,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
the  scab  and  “  microbes  ”  in  due  time.  The  harrow 
described  by  Mr.  Currier  was  not  intended  to  prepare 
ground  for  planting,  but  to  scratch  over  the  field  as 
the  potatoes  came  up,  and  thus  save  the  cost  of  early 
cultivation.  So  far  as  average  profit  goes,  you  make 
about  the  best  showing  yet,  which  is  quite  remark¬ 
able  considering  the  immense  cost. 


CHEAP  POTATOES  AND  CHEAP  POLITICS. 

After  reading  the  discussion  elicited  by  giving  the 
cost  of  growing  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  a  challenge 
for  criticism,  I  cannot  but  write  a  few  thoughts  that 
come  to  me,  although  not  just  in  line  with  what  has 
been  said.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  stand  and 
draw  the  attention  and  crossfire  of  the  hustling 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Their  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  varied,  that  the  search  lights  seem  turned 
on  from  every  possible  direction.  We  also  learn  that 
it  is  these  readers  that  grow  the  greatest  and  most 
paying  crops,  and  also  that  those  who  most  need  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  these  discussions,  think  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  take  a  farm  paper,  and  so  go  on 
in  the  old  way,  never  realizing  tnat  they  are  compet¬ 


ing  in  market  with  those  who  raised  crops  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost.  We  are  all  trying  to  make  money, 
and  it  seems  useless  for  those  in  adverse  locations, 
and  under  adverse  influences,  to  raise  crops  at  so  great 
a  disadvantage  as  a  great  many  do.  I  believe  that  a 
great  many  would  quit  growing  potatoes  if  they  could 
compare  their  work  with  the  successful  growers,  and 
many  would  change  their  methods. 

As  we  read  of  the  immense  crops  that  are  being 
raised  in  the  different  parts  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth,  we  realize  that  the  science  of  production  is,  as 
yet,  in  its  infancy,  and  that  as  knowledge  increases, 
our  possibilities  are  comparatively  boundless.  Then 
I  stop  and  think  of  the  great  force  that  is  being  ex¬ 
erted — the  brain  power  of  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  of  our  land — all  in  one  direction,  every  nerve 
being  strained  to  its  full  tension  to  make  the  earth 
yield  up  her  treasure  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  I 
wonder,  What  will  be  the  result  ?  It  seems  to  me 
time  that  we  turned  our  attention  more  closely  to 
some  other  branches  of  our  calling  before  it  is  too  late. 

What  duties  are  we  neglecting  to  gain  a  few  more 
of  these  dollars  (the  value  of  which  is  unknown  or  at 
least  uncertain  at  the  present  time)  ?  Are  we  look¬ 
ing  after  the  best  interests  of  the  school  system  as 
closely  as  after  the  potato  bugs  ?  Are  we  trying  to 
economize  in  the  finances  of  the  township,  as  we  do  in 
the  employment  of  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  10- 
cent  potatoes  ?  When  we  have  to  pay  all  of  the  profits 
to  the  transportation  companies  and  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  do  we  go  home  and  grumble  to  our  wives 
about  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  not  give  one  little 
thought  as  to  whom  we  have  left  the  legislation  of 
this  great  and  free  country,  and  whether  they  have 
legislated  to  the  interests  of  those  they  represent  ?  A 
few  years  ago,  as  I  was  coming  to  manhood,  I  was 
advised  to  inform  myself  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  1 
made  the  reckless  answer,  “  Let  the  politicians  take 
care  of  politics  ;  I  have  all  I  can  do  to  make  a  living.” 
And  most  of  the  farmers  around  me  seem  virtually  to 
have  taken  that  stand,  and  we  all  find  the  latter  part 
of  that  answer  too  true.  I  made  a  mistake  in  taking 
that  position  ;  so  have  you.  We  as  a  people  are  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  we  can  do  to  make  an  honest  living  for 
our  families,  without  making  ourselves  veritable 
slaves,  with  no  time  for  enlightenment  or  even  neigh¬ 
borly  conduct.  Let  us  stop  for  a  time  and  see  whether 
we  can  think  what  the  effect  would  be  if  this  mighty 
force  were  directed  along  this  line  for  a  little  time. 
Could  we  not  make  just  as  much  ?  Think  it  over. 

Ohio.  H.  W.  GILBERT. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Ann  you  going  to  evaporate  any  maple  sap  this  season  ?  If  so, 
MeLaue  &  Schanck,  Llnesville,  Pa.,  will  be  able  to  interest  you 
if  you  ask  about  their  evaporators. 

S.  M.  Hahuis,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.,  has  a  pamphlet  containing 
results  of  careful  experiments  with  different  fertilizers,  that  he 
wishes  to  send  free  as  a  means  of  introducing  his  nitrate  of  soda. 
You  can  get  it  for  the  asking. 

□  We  have  just  received  a  very  pretty  illustrated  catalogue  of  farm 
implements,  including  mowers,  reapers  and  disc  harrows  from 
the  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  If  you  want  one, 
send  a  postal  card  and  ask  for  it. 

Has  your  wife  a  washing  machine?  If  not,  why  not?  You 
should  ask  yourself  this  question  every  Monday  morning  when 
the  rubbing  begins.  The  Becker  washer  is  one  of  the  good  ones. 
Write  N.  G.  Baughman,  York,  Pa.,  for  full  particulars  about  it. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Lightning  seed  sower  makes  it  possible  to 
sow  clover,  Timothy  and  similar  seeds  on  horseback,  and  at  the 
rate  of  50  to  80  acres  a  day.  The  manufacturers  put  up  a  pretty 
safe  guarantee  by  returning  the  money  paid  for  them  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Frangeu  &  Buss,  Golden,  Ill.,  are  the  makers. 

A  uooD  farm  wagon  is  the  source  of  about  as  much  comfort  as 
any  other  one  implement  on  the  farm,  and  when  you  are  getting 
a  new  one,  you  may  as  well  get  a  good  one— the  best,  in  fact. 
The  Champion  pivot-axle  wagon  is  so  constructed  that  the  tongue 
can  never  whip  the  team.  For  this  reason,  it  is  called  the 
“  Horses’  Friend.”  We  have  them  in  use,  and  prize  them  very 
much.  The  Champion  Wagon  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  make  them. 
The  same  company  also  make  other  wagons,  grain  drills  and 
harrows.  Anything  this  house  make  will  be  found  first-class. 

In  accordance  witli  present  customs,  there  are  few  more  tire¬ 
some  jobs  than  transplanting  by  hand.  Besides,  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  usually  retarded,  and  in  dry  times  especially,  water¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  and  this  does  not  always  save  the  life  of  the 
plant.  Mr.  F.  Richards,  Freeport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  has 
labored  with  these  discouragements,  and  has  finally  invented  a 
set  of  tools  for  transplanting  that  seem  to  have  lightened  the 
labor  and  prevented  the  disturbance  of  plant  growth  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  transplanting.  He  will  send  illustrated  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  of  his  tools  on  application. 

A  prominent  fruit  grower,  on  whose  20-acre  farm  we  were  not 
able  to  find  a  weed  in  the  month  of  July,  said  that  he  killed  weeds 
before  they  grew.  He  kept  the  ground  fresh  all  the  time.  We 
can’t  go  into  all  the  wisdom  of  the  practice  here  ;  but  we  wish  to 
say  that  the  custom  is  getting  quite  popular  with  all  branches  of 
farming.  In  order  to  use  a  harrow  for  this  purpose  on  growing 
crops,  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  so 
that  the  teeth  may  be  slanted  as  desired  to  slip  over  the  growing 
plant.  This  is  effected  in  the  Lean  harrow  made  by  Roderick 
Lean  &  Co.,  64  Park  Street,  Mansfield,  O. 

Probably  no  other  manufacturer  in  the  country  has  done  so 
much  to  supply  the  people  with  a  good,  serviceable  shoe  at  a  low 
cost  as  W.  L.  Douglas.  His  years  of  experience  and  immense 
factory,  with  all  the  advantages  of  improved  machinery  and 
wholesale  buying  of  material,  together  with  the  division  of  labor 
that  can  be  applied  in  a  large  factory,  enable  him  to  make  a  shoe 
for  $3  that  no  small  manufacturer  can  approach  in  price,  style  or 
quality.  The  shoes  may  be  procured  of  almost  any  retail  dealer  ; 
but  the  dealer  may  have  only  one  or  two  styles.  To  get  an  idea 
of  the  product  of  this  factory,  send  for  the  new  illustrated  cata 
logue,  to  W.  L .  Douglas,  Box  M,  Brockton,  Mass. 


MY  LIFE. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  .short  or  long, 

Dark  with  sorrow  or  bright  with  song. 

But  X  hush  my  questioning  heart  with  trust, 
Knowing  that  (  rod  is  always  just. 

And  whatsoever  He  sendeth  me 
The  discipline  I  need,  must  be. 

— Gillette  M.  Kirke. 

What  have  we  done,  now  ?  Really,  it 
becomes  serious  when  some  staid  head 
of  a  house,  whose  wisdom  we  respect, 
sees  the  necessity  of  setting  us  right. 
Rut  after  re-reading  the  editorial  on 
page  862,  we  see  that  it  does  convejr 
more  than  we  intended  that  it  should, 
and,  moreover,  it  was  rash  to  trifle  with 
such  a  question  on  the  eve  of  leap  j'ear. 
A  better  word  than  “  proposing”  might 
have  been  used,  the  main  idea  being  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  :  “  That 
she  may  rid  herself  of  this  dog-in-the- 
manger  class.”  The  old  teaching  that 
women  must  “suffer  in  silence,”  is  what 
we  were  aiming  at.  Mrs.  Grundy  is 
always  too  ready  to  make  matches,  and 
she  starts  the  rumor  of  a  wedding  on 
very  slight  pretext.  When  these  rumors 
are  groundless,  they  harm  only  the 
woman  in  question,  and  this  fact  justi¬ 
fies  a  woman  in  protecting  herself  from 
meaningless  attentions  of  men,  if  she 
has  no  father  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  womanly 
woman  offering  herself  to  the  man  of 
her  choice  except  under  very  unusual 
circumstances,  although  we  have  heard 
that  it  has  been  done  without  shattering 
a  heart’s  ideal.  Rut  let  us  discuss  this 
matter  if  you  have  anything  to  say. 

* 

The  last  prize  contest  has  been  de¬ 
cided,  and  the  winners  are  published  on 
this  page.  The  offer  is  now  withdrawn. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  interest  that 
has  been  shown,  and  trust  that  our  read¬ 
ers  have  benefited  by  the  results.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  result  of  these 
contests  has  been  the  insight  we  have 
gained  of  our  readers’  tastes,  and  we 
mean  that  all  shall  profit  by  it  in  the 
improvement  of  our  department,  which 
is  thus  made  possible. 

* 

Tiie  Woman's  Bible,  which  really  con¬ 
sists  only  of  the  comments  of  several 
women  on  those  passages  in  the  Bible 
referring  to  women,  is  receiving  condem¬ 
nation  on  all  sides.  It  is  very  evident 
that  women  in  general  are  not  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  religion  for  political  prin¬ 
ciples  or  privileges.  And,  if  the  leaders 
of  the  suffrage  movement  have  reached 
that  degree  of  degeneration — we  cannot 
call  it  development — they  will  only  de¬ 
feat  their  own  ends  by  proclaiming  the 
fact.  If  the  day  ever  come  when  women 
will  deny  their  faith  and  mechanically 
fall  into  line  with  their  political  leaders, 
as  the  bulk  of  men  voters  do  to-day, 
that  will  be  the  time  when  woman  suf¬ 
frage  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  any 
it  has  promised  to  cure. 


THE  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

ICIEST  PRIZE. 

To  Keep  Children  at  Home. 

HEN  baby  begins  to  run  around 
and  talk,  he  sees  wonderful  sights 
and  asks  wonderful  questions — wonder¬ 
ful  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
world  is  wonderland.  Nothing  is  too 
large  for  him  to  try  to  grasp,  nothing 
too  small  for  him  to  discover.  And  to 
whom  does  he  come  with  his  wealth  of 
discovery,  and  torrents  of  questions  ? 
Always  to  father  and  mother,  and  this 
is  their  great  opportunity  to  build  for 
future  years.  The  parents  that  are  wise 
enough  to  see  this  opportunity,  will  not 
dare  to  be  “too  busy”  to  give  heed  to  the 
little  one’s  importunities  ;  but  will  share 
in  his  pleasure  over  the  downy  leaf  he 
brings  in  ;  will  leave  supper-getting  a 


moment  to  go  into  raptures  with  him 
over  the  sunset ;  will  lay  aside  the  sew¬ 
ing  long  enough  to  help  straighten  out 
an  unruly  toy.  In  short,  will  be  to  him 
what  he  expects  them  to  be — friends 
and  companions.  They  will  teach  him 
that  the  real  beauties  and  pleasures  of 
life  are  not  the  things  we  buy  with 
money,  but  are  the  dewdrops  under  his 
feet,  the  frost  pictures  on  the  window, 
the  ferny  nook,  the  wee  brown  seed- 
baby  in  the  heart  of  the  flower — that 
next  year  will  grow  into  a  plant  and 
have  flowers  of  its  own — the  dainty 
little  nest  and  happy  mother-bird,  the 
joy  of  making  some  person  or  some 
animal  happy,  the  delight  of  discovering 
God’s  hidden  treasures  by  the  brook  or 
in  the  woods.  The  child,  taught  to  see 
and  love  all  these  things  and  their 
Maker,  will  have  within  himself  sources 
of  entertainment,  and  his  affections  will 
be  preempted  for  better  things  than  pro¬ 
fanity,  slangy  stories,  or  cruel  tricks. 

When  father  turns  aside  questions 
about  the  beauties  and  mysteries  of  life 
with,  “Oh!  be  still  and  don’t  bother,” 
and  mother  stops  on  the  threshold  the 
joyous  bearer  of  an  armful  of  autumn 
leaves  with,  “Now  take  that  trash  right 
out  of  here,”  is  it  anj7  wonder  that  other 
companions  and  other  things  soon  claim 
the  child  ?  mrs.  h.  marie  currey. 

SECOND  PRIZE. 

Your  Own  Tinner. 

Few  people  realize  how  easy  it  is  to 
mend  tinware.  No  farmer  should  be 
without  a  soldering  “kit.”  Any  black¬ 
smith  can  make  a  soldering  iron,  or  the 
complete  outfit  may  be  ordered  of  a 


hardware  store  for  SI  or  $2.  The  “  kit” 
consists  of  an  old  file,  a  knife  for  scrap¬ 
ing  the  tin,  some  resin,  a  brick,  and  a 
bottle  of  muriatic  acid  in  which  some 
zinc  has  been  dissolved.  The  soldering 
iron  must  be  well  tinned.  File  the  tool 
until  bright,  heat  until  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  solder.  Melt  a  little  resin  on 
the  brick  with  the  iron,  rubbing  it  back 
and  forth  on  the  brick  until  the  point  is 
well  polished.  Melt  a  little  solder  on 
the  brick  with  the  resin.  This  will 
spread  itself  over  the  tool,  making  a  tin 
coating.  In  this  condition  the  tool  is 
said  to  be  “tinned.”  Never  heat  the 
iron  red  hot,  for  this  will  remove  the 
tinning. 

When  taken  from  the  fire,  hold  it  near 
the  face,  and  after  a  little  experience 
one  will  be  able  to  tell  just  the  heat 
needed.  Keep  an  old  rag  near  to  wipe 
the  tool  free  from  ashes.  While  heating 
the  iron  after  it  is  tinned,  the  dish  to  be 
mended  must  be  scraped  around  the  hole 
until  it  is  clean  and  bright.  Dust  on  a 
little  powdered  resin  and,  if  the  tin  coat¬ 
ing  is  worn  off,  dip  a  stick  in  the  acid 
and  wet  the  tin  with  it.  This  covers  the 
iron  with  a  coating  of  zinc,  to  which  the 
solder  will  easily  unite.  Test  the  tool, 
for  heat,  wipe  on  the  rag,  then  touch  to 
a  piece  of  solder.  A  drop  will  remain 
on  the  tool,  which,  when  placed  on  the 
tin,  will  flow  around  and  over  the  hole, 
making  a  round  spot  of  new  tin.  If  the 


first  attempt  is  not  a  success,  it  must  be 
because  the  tool  is  not  properly  tinned, 
or  the  tin  around  the  hole  was  not 
cleaned.  Mending  will  be  found  an  easy 
job,  and  one  that  will  save  the  pennies 
and  dimes.  lillia  Arnold. 

THIRD  PRIZE. 

Look  After  Your  Dishcloths. 

I  was  thinking  of  a  delightful  evening 
with  Emerson  that  I  had  enjoyed  as  a 
member  of  a  reading  circle,  and  imagin¬ 
ing  how  elevating  would  be  the  thoughts 
I  could  arouse  by  extracts  from  his  beau¬ 
tiful  essay  on  “Friendship.”  I  became 
deeply  absorbed  in  my  theme,  so  much 
so  that  I  scarcely  heard  the  knock  at  the 
door  which  finally  aroused  me.  On  going 
to  answer  the  summons,  I  found  a  little 
gii*l,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  whose 
mother  had  sent  her  for  me,  as  several 
of  the  children  were  sick.  Putting  aside 
my  writing,  I  at  once  went  over  and 
found  them  suffering  from  fever.  On 
my  advice,  a  doctor  was  summoned,  but 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  each  case  de¬ 
veloped  into  typhoid.  The  mother,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent 
housekeeper,  could  assign  no  reason  for 
this  sickness;  “As  lam  always  so  careful 
in  every  way,”  were  her  words.  There 
were  no  sewer  pipes  to  leak,  no  outside 
influence  to  produce  germs. 

The  doctor  analyzed  the  water,  but 
found  nothing  objectionable.  He  threw 
disinfectants  into  the  sinks  and  slop- 
pails  and  still  the  fever  raged.  Rut  one 
day  I  had  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
make  some  gruel,  and,  needing  a  dish¬ 
cloth,  I  looked  around  but  found  noth¬ 
ing  but  grimy  rags,  which  I  at  once 
pitched  into  the  stove,  satisfied  that  I 
had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Calling  the  mother,  I  asked  her  for  a 
dishcloth.  She  looked  around  upon  the 
table.  “  Why,”  she  said,  “  there  were 
several  here  this  morning.”  She  then 
looked  in  the  woodbox,  and  felt  in  the 
cupboard. 

“  If  you  called  those  greasy  rags  I 
found  here,  dishcloths,  I  have  burned 
them,  and  never,  as  you  value  your 
health,  use  such  again.”  It  was  plain 
talk,  but  I  felt  it  a  duty  ;  and  so  I  say  to 
all  housekeepers,  look  after  your  dish¬ 
cloths.  Let  Emerson  go  unread  ;  let  the 
dust  lie  on  the  parlor  furniture  ;  let  the 
floor  go  unswept ;  leave  the  spider’s 
work  unmolested  ;  let  the  socks  go  un¬ 
darned  ;  eat  without  a  tablecloth  ;  go 
without  a  Christmas  cake  or  plum  pud¬ 
ding  ;  but,  as  you  love  your  life,  keej) 
your  dishcloths  clean,  h.  macdonald. 


WHOLESOME  AND  SUPERIOR  BUCK¬ 
WHEAT  CAKES. 

ERE  we  not  delighted  to  read  in 
an  authoritative  work  (partly  on 
dietetics)  not  long  ago,  that  buckwheat 
had  long  been  given  a  bad  name  which 
it  did  not  deserve  ?  This  book  has  be¬ 
come  a  standard,  and  is  a  household 
word  all  over  the  country  ;  but  lest  I  be 
thought  advertising  it,  I  may  not  men¬ 
tion  its  name. 

Buckwheat  is  one  of  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  of  grains  ;  it  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  gluten  which  we  are  just 
beginning  to  appreciate.  The  paragraph 
which  so  pleased  me  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  common  disrepute  of  buckwheat 
(healthfully  considered),  has  been  due 
to  two  causes  :  First,  the  poisonous 
smut  of  the  grain  (to  which,  and  not  to 
the  grain  itself,  is  due  the  eruption  so 
often  following  its  use),  has  not  been 
properly  removed.  Second,  far  too  large 
quantities  of  melted  grease,  and  of  sugar 
and  syrup  have  been  the  accompaniment 
of  the  “cakies.”  “Let  the  grain  be  well- 
cleaned,  and  let  the  grease  and  syrups 
be  superseded  by  fruit  sauces  or  by 
honey,”  says  the  physician  referred  to, 


“and  we  shall  hear  far  less  of  the  dele¬ 
terious  effects  of  buckwheat  cakes.” 

Think,  for  a  moment,  of  eating  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  with  a  clear  conscience  !  Did 
any  one  not  really  strong  ever  do  this  ? 
Rut  it  may  be  done,  it  seems.  And  the 
invalid  of  the  family,  eating  thus  with 
a  clear  conscience,  has  also  been  enabled 
to  eat  with  a  tractable  digestive  appar¬ 
atus  ;  no  small  advance  to  one  in  daily 
bondage  to  a  tyrant  stomach. 

And  such  delightsome  cakes  !  Sweet, 
light,  beautifully  brown,  feathery,  why 
need  one  have  a  conscience  as  regards 
eating  them  ?  For  they  do  not  have 
even  the  clamminess  of  one-day-old 
bread. 

The  recipe  is  this  :  three-fourths  pint 
of  water  (warm)  ;  one-third  to  one-half 
of  a  yeast-cake  ;  one  cupful  of  plain 
buckwheat  flour  (that  is,  not  the  pre¬ 
pared  flour)  ;  one-half  cupful  of  white 
corn  meal  ;  a  pinch  of  salt.  This  is  well 
beaten  and  set  in  an  evenly  warm  tem¬ 
perature  over  night.  In  the  morning, 
the  batter  is  thinned  a  little  by  the 
addition  of  warm  water,  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  It 
should  not  be  made  thin  enough  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  spongy  character,  yet  should 
run  easily  from  the  spoon. 

After  first  starting  the  batter,  no 
yeast  is  used  ;  the  mixture  being  thence¬ 
forth  raised  by  the  batter  left  over  on 
successive  mornings.  After  breakfast 
each  morning,  one  cake  that  has  been 
left  from  the  morning's  baking,  is  cut 
into  fine  shreds,  and  added  to  the  re¬ 
maining  batter,  together  with  a  handful 
of  fresh  buckwheat  flour.  This  gives 
the  batter  something  to  work  on,  and 
prevents  it  from  souring  through  the 
day.  The  addition  of  the  baked  cake  is 
a  strong  factor  in  the  good  quality  of 
cakes  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  adding  too 
many  “spoils  the  broth” — that  is  to  say, 
the  batter. 

The  above  quantities,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  are  for  two  people.  Those  with 
large  families  containing  children  with 
growing  appetites,  may  need  to  increase 
the  quantity  a  little  more  than  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  number. 

Milk  may  be  added  in  the  morning,  in¬ 
stead  of  water  ;  but  I  think  that  it  in¬ 
creases  the  tendency  of  the  batter  toward 


toast  bread 

and  keep  it  dry.  There’ll 
be  no  danger  of  its  mold¬ 
ing.  But  moisten  the  bread 
with  water,  and  see  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  is  covered  with 
mold.  So  with  consump¬ 
tion.  Its  germs  will  not 
grow  in  the  lungs  unless 
everything  is  suitable  to 
them.  Weakness,  poor 
blood,  loss  of  appetite, 
coughs  and  colds  often  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  germs.  To 
destroy  germ-life  the  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  kept  in  a  well- 
nourished  condition.  Do 
not  lose  flesh. 

Take  Scott's  Emulsion, 

with  hypophosphites,  as  a 
preventive.  It  furnishes 
the  reinforcements  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  body  to  con¬ 
quer  in  the  easiest  pos¬ 
sible  form.  The  oil  is  m  a 
state  quickly  taken  up  by 
the  organs  and  tissues. 

Soorr  Ji  BoWia,  Chemists,  Now  York.  joc.  und  $i.oe 
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souring  during  the  day  ;  yet  some  cooks 
always  use  it.  Occasionally,  a  little  fresh 
yeast  is  added,  hut  only  when  the  hatter 
seems  to  show,  by  sluggishness  in  ris¬ 
ing,  or  by  added  tendency  to  sour,  that 
a  stimulant  is  needed. 

Let  no  novice  judge  (and  condemn)  the 
cakes  from  the  first  morning's  sample  ; 
they  are  never  first-class  then.  After  two 
or  three  days  of  the  regular  routine, 
one  maybe  better  prepared  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment.  The  old  housekeeper  knows,  too, 
that  the  mere  consistency  of  the  hatter 
may  decide  the  table  quality  of  the 
cakes.  If  too  thick,  they  will  be  dry  and 
“chippy”;  if  too  thin,  they  may  be 
sticky,  and  will  fail  to  rise  properly  on 
the  griddle. 

In  New  York  restaurants,  griddle 
cakes,  and,  at  this  season,  buckwheats 
especially,  are  quite  a  feature  of  the 
bills  of  fare. 

“  Aren’t  the  cakes  good?”  was  said, 
one  morning,  at  the  home  table,  to  a 
gentleman  particularly  addicted  to  or¬ 
dering  these  restaurant  cakes. 

“  Yes,”  was  the  reply,  decided 
enough,  but  lacking  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  cook  believed  the  occasion  to 
warrant. 

Another  tack  :  “  Are  they  as  good  as 

the  restaurant  cakes  ”  ? 

“  They’re  better  than  any  we  get  any¬ 
where  except  at  D’s.” 

“Are  D’s  better  than  these  ”  ? 

“  No  ;  I  don’t  know  that  they  are. 
They  vary  ;  but  they're  always  tip-top  !” 

Which,  I  take  it,  was  a  roundabout 
way  of  saying  that  the  home  supply  was 
“  tip-top.”  Who  cares  for  enthusiasm  in 
such  a  case?  myka  y.  norys. 

WHOSE  IS  THE  PRIVILEGE? 

ON  page  863,  I  read:  “If  a  woman 
may  marry  a  man  to  get  rid  of 
him,  why  should  we  not  allow  her  the 
privilege  of  proposing  ?”  etc.  What  do 
I  think  about  it  ?  Well,  just  this  :  Until 
you  debase  the  deference  every  gentle¬ 
man  feels  towards  the  opposite  sex,  the 
experiment  will  be  a  dangerous  under¬ 
taking.  I  am  far  from  believing  that 
there  is  but  one  individual  existing  at  a 
time  with  whom  a  person  of  either  sex 
could  lead  a  happy  life.  A  gentleman 
always  considers  in  a  certain  sense,  that 
a  lady  is  his  superior,  a  prize  to  be  at¬ 
tained,  something  worth  striving  for. 
The  “  new  woman”  may  aspire  to  cer¬ 
tain  accomplishments  and  prerogatives  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  methods 
pursued  by  many  can  have  but  one  ten¬ 
dency,  and  that  a  downward  one,  a 
lowering  of  themselves  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind.  For  a  woman  to  propose, 
would  be  equivalent  to  removing  her 
from  the  exalted  station  whence  she  dis¬ 
penses  the  most  priceless  gift,  her  heart, 
and  would,  instead,  degrade  her  to  the 
condition  of  a  suppliant. 

By  the  nature  of  man’s  occupation,  he 
is  thrown  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  his  experience,  not  his  better 
mental  discernment,  enables  him,  in  a 
measure,  to  distinguish  between  a  truly 
good  woman  and  one  who  suits  her  de¬ 
portment  to  her  surroundings.  Woman 
is  not,  and  may  she  never  be,  so  situated 
that  she  can  tell  from  personal  obser¬ 
vation  the  shameful  double  lives  only 
too  many  men  are  leading.  How  does 
she  know  that  the  man  who  visits  her  so 
often,  is  aught  but  a  dog  on  the  watch 
for  a  word,  a  glance  even,  that  he  can 
construe  into  an  encouragement  to  ad¬ 
vances  that  her  pure  heart  dreads. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  man  in 
question  is  a  gentleman  sure  enough, 
and  that  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
him  is  that  he  forgets  that  meaningless 
acts  may  be  fraught  with  dire  conse¬ 
quences.  The  number  of  such  men  is  far 
from  small.  Such  a  man  may  pay  a  num¬ 
ber  of  visits  as  a  matter  of  etiquette, 
his  agreeableness  causes  marked  and 
pleasing  attention  to  be  shown  him,  he 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 
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becomes  a  regular  visitor,  admires  the 
woman,  loves  her  with  a  fatherly  love, 
and  without  meaning  to  be  obtrusive,  he 
unconsciously  assumes  the  role  of  a  pro¬ 
tector.  If  the  woman  were  to  propose 
to  such  a  man,  he  would  feel  himself 
placed  in  a  dire  dilemma.  He  would  feel 
that  to  refuse  her  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  gross  insult.  The  chances  are  that  he 
would  accept  her  contrary  to  his  inclina¬ 
tions,  contrary  to  his  better  judgment, 
and,  ten  to  one,  his  admiration  for  her 
would,  from  that  moment,  start  on  the 
down  grade.  With  the  many  vicissitudes 
of  life  staring  us  in  the  face,  the  ways 
of  life  of  ttimes  so  rough  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  very  best  match  to  pull  together, 
can  a  woman  afford  to  run  such  a  dread¬ 
ful  risk  ? 

There  remains  one  more  class  of  men 
to  be  considered,  namely,  those  who  lay 
claim  to  the  name  gentlemen,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  morals  of  the  world 
would  stand  a  better  show  if  a  millstone 
were  placed  around  their  necks,  and  they 
were  then  dropped  into  the  bottomless 
deep.  Politics,  wealth,  or  social  connec¬ 
tions  may  lend  some  prestige  ;  but  I 
would  rather  have  my  daughter  rnai’ry 
a  gentleman  in  a  log  cabin,  than  such  a 
“  dog  in  the  manger  ”  in  a  palace. 

If  a  woman  is  determined  to  marry  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  inherent  qualities  of  the 
man,  without  lowering  herself  to  make 
a  proposal,  she  can  inform  him  that  she 
does  not  purpose  to  live  and  die  an  old 
maid,  and  that  it  is  high  time  for  her  to 
give  somebody  a  chance  to  marry  her 
without  delay.  If  this  does  not  bring  him 
to  terms,  let  her  put  her  threat  into  execu¬ 
tion  by  bestowing  some  of  her  smiles  on 
other  men,  and  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  realize  that  the  dog  has  no 
monopoly  over  her,  and  that  their  atten¬ 
tions  are  at  least  fully  as  much  appre¬ 
ciated  as  the  other  fellow’s.  If  she  has 
any  semblance  of  tact,  she  can  easily 
manage  to  have  some  other  man  ask  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  her  to  the 
church,  the  lecture,  etc.,  and  can  then 
inform  him  that  a  “  prior  engagement 
precludes,”  etc.  If  he  has  any  notion  of 
marrying  her  at  all,  he  will  not  be  slow 
in  nipping  such  prior  engagements  in 
the  bud  by  proposing  to  her.  If  he  does 
not,  and  she  is  worth  having  her  life 
linked  to  that  of  a  gentleman,  the 
chances  are  that  some  one  else  will  soon 
“  beseech”  her  for  the  privilege  of  pro¬ 
tecting  her  throughout  life.  In  all 
probability,  the  latter  event  would  bring 
her  the  most  happiness.  My  advice  then, 
is  :  Never  shock  the  sensibilities  of  a 
true  gentleman  by  proposing  to  him. 
Beware  how  you  lower  yourself  beneath 
a  dog  by  asking  him  to  inari’y  you.  You 
will  need  no  further  instructions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  treatment  of  a  ‘  *  dog  in  the 
manger,”  if  you  will  only  coolly  reflect 
for  a  moment,  and  then  use  common 
sense.  _  j.  c.  s. 

FOR  MIND  AND  HEAR1 . 

Pray  on,  sad  heart  ! 

That  which  thou  pleadest  for  may  not  be  given, 
But  in  the  .lofty  altitude  where  souls 
Who  supplicate  God’s  grace  are  lifted,  there 
Thou  shalt  find  help  to  bear  thy  future  lot 
Which  is  not  elsewhere  found. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

.  ...Chauncey  M.  Depew  :  “There  is 
nothing  that  I  admire  more  in  the  battles 
of  life  than  a  sincere  crank.” 

....South:  “If  there  be  any  truer 
measure  of  a  man  than  by  what  he  does, 
it  must  be  by  what  he  gives.” 

- Rev.  William  Denman  :  “  I  am 

soothed  without  the  ‘weed,’  intoxicated 
without  the  ‘cups,’  and  speeded  without 
the  ‘whip’  when  I  mount  my  wheel.” 

- The  Housekeeper  :  “The  system¬ 
atic  woman  politely  informs  her  friends 
that  she  has  no  time  in  the  morning  to 
see  them,  but  is  happy  to  see  them  in 
the  afternoon  when  she  can  entertain 
them  freely.  She  regulates  her  work  as 
systematically  as  a  bank  president  the 
work  of  his  office.  It  requires  firmhess 
of  will  to  go  on  with  work  and  refuse  to 
sit  down  to  gossip  with  idle  callers  as 
the  correct  man  of  business  does.” 


VENTILATING  A  SLEEPING  ROOM. 

MAKE  a  board  with  two  end  pieces 
as  shown  at  Fig.  18.  Raise  the 
sash  and  insert  the  end  pieces  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  This  will  admit  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  fresh  air,  but  will  turn  it  up  to¬ 
ward  the  ceiling,  and  obviate  a  draught 
upon  the  bed.  There  will  also  be  a 
similarly  protected  opening  at  the  middle 
of  the  window  between  the  sashes. 

Few  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
fresh  air  in  the  sleeping  apartments. 
Of  course  a  delicate  person  should  not 
have  a  blast  of  chilly  air  coming  into  his 
sleeping  room,  though  a  delicate  person 
particularly  needs  pure  air.  But  a  well 
person  should  accustom  himself  to  a 
proper  amount  of  ventilation  in  his 
sleeping  quarters,  and  where  a  more 
elaborate  method  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  pure  and  impure  air  is  not  at 
hand,  the  simple  device  shown  in  the  cut 
will  be  found  advantageous.  A.  h.  d. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

For  Embroidery. — For  stamping  de¬ 
signs,  the  following  method  given  in  the 
Household,  is  a  simple  and  good  one. 
Lay  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  upon  the 
pattern,  and  trace  the  design  upon  it. 
Then  spread  a  sheet  of  black  impression 
paper  over  the  material  to  be  embroid¬ 
ered  ;  upon  this  arrange  the  tissue  paper 
copy  so  that  the  design  will  be  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  proper  position,  and  go  over 
all  the  lines  with  a  hard  lead  pencil  or 
steel  stiletto.  The  pattern  will  thus  be 
transferred  to  the  fabric. 

An  Object  Lesson. — A  small  boy  was 
once  asked  by  his  mother  to  go  down 
cellar  for  some  potatoes.  This  he  did 
willingly.  On  his  return,  he  came  into 
the  sittingroom  and  said  to  a  friend, 
staying  at  his  home,  “Isn’t  it  funny, 
Miss  A  ;  my  mamma  always  wants  me 
to  say  ‘  thank  you’  to  her,  but  she  never 
says  ‘  thank  you',  to  me,  when  I  do  any¬ 
thing  for  her  ?”  n.  c.  a. 
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And  Lung 
Troubles,  Take 


Cherry  Pectoral 


Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World’s  Fair. 

When  in  Doubt,  ask  for  Ayer's  Pills. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

®3.  SHOE  BESwTofeVHE 

If  you  pay  #4  to  S>0  for  shoes,  ex- 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and 
see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  VJ  ■ 

OVER  IOO  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUTTON, 
and  LACK,  made  in  all 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  AVe 
make  p.nd 
sell  more 
$3  Shoes 
than  any 
other 

manufacturer  in  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  85, 

84,  83.50,  82.50,  82.25  Shoes- 
82.50,  82  and  81.75  for  boys.  ’ 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carnage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  fill 
your  order.  Send  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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|  Your  Past,  1 
|  Present  I 

1  and  Future.  I 

o  o 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

You  have  suffered  much  in  the  past. 
Many  of  your  days  have  undoubtedly 
been  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  sickness 
and  ill  health.  You  have  oftentimes 
felt  gloomy  and  despondent.  At  the 
present  moment  you  may  not  be  feeling 
just  as  well  as  you  ought  to  feel.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  experiencing  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  some  serious  ailment  which  is 
lurking  in  your  system.  Unless  it  is 
promptly  checked  there  may  be  a  long 
siege  of  illness  in  store  for  you.  Now 
is  the  time  to 


Stop  and  Think 

about  the  actual  state  of  your  health. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  tired  feel¬ 
ings,  headaches,  backaches,  biliousness, 
debility,  and  other  symptoms,  remember 
that  your  present  and  future  are  in  your 
own  hands.  You  can  get  that  most 
precious  blessing  of  sound  health,  as 
others  have  done,  by  the  aid  of  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure.  Volumes  could  be  filled  in 
telling  of  what  it  has  done  for  men  and 
women  who  were  completely  run  down 
in  health.  Its  splendid  tonic  effects 
give  new  life  and  energy  to  those  who 
are  weary  and  worn  out. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  help,  you  should 
make  your  present  and  future  happier 
by  putting  your  system  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion.  Get  a  new  stock  of  health  and 
strength  by  using  the  great  safe  cure 
which  builds  up  the  body,  purifies  the 
blood  and  makes  the  eye  brighten  with 
the  sparkle  of  fresh  life. 
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And  STEREOPTICONS*  ill  prices.  Views  illuiH 
every  subject  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  ato. 

profitable  busmens  for  a  man  with  a  email  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  for  Home  Amusement.  285  page  Catalogue,  free, 

MCALLISTER.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St..  N.  Y, 
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1  CLOTHES  WASHED  I 

BY  THE  m  t 

Western  Washer  £ 

fWAre  always  clean  and  white.  C 

800, 000  of  them  in  use  is  convincing  p. 
proof  of  their  oopularity.  Sold  under  fc 
a  guarantee  to  please.  Agentl  Wantld  P 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  P 
mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO.  t 
I  '"“'11?'  this  paper.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  fc 
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tuneew  BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  its  superiority 
over  all  other  washing  machines. 
Thousands  in  use.  Agents  Wanted. 
Circulars  Free.  Made  by 
N.  (1.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


Cattle  hidesniid  all  -..wee 
of  skins  whole  for  R08ES 
and  RUGS,  Soft,  ligi.t 
moth-proof.  Get  ou 
tan  circular.  We  mak< 
IF 


your  dealer  don't  keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Oo.  Box  Rochester  N  t 


M/PPIf  |  V  yearly,  no  experience  re- 

lTLLltLl  quired,  fuilure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

8.8. Ware  Co.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 


SMALL  FARM. 

II!)  acres,  four  miles  from  Richmond,  Va.  Lays  well, 
good  soil,  well  watered,  Hue  road,  good  neighborhood, 
uew  dwelling,  six  rooms  and  barn.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  It.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorporated, 
ltich  moil d,  Va. 


WA  WTF  n-Karraer  anfl  Buttermaker,  under  Man- 
li  Mil  I  LU  ager  on  100-acre  Farm,  selling  150 
pounds  butter  weekly,  with  probable  increase.  Must 
understand  breeding  and  feeding.  Good  house,  gai- 
den  and  orchard;  excellent  land;  two  miles  from 
town  of  10,000;  best  County  in  east  Pennsylvania. 
Steady  place  and  good  wages  to  right  man.  Address, 
with  full  particulars,  giving  references  and  experi 
ence,  P.  O.  Box  1958,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WKMTEn  -by  a  young  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
IV  MU  I  LU  chusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
son  of  a  farmer,  a  position  as  superintendent  of 
gentleman's  estate,  or  other  work  along  this  line. 
Best  of  references  as  to  character,  habits  and  ability. 
Address  WRIGHT  A.  HOOT,  Deerfield.  Mass. 


tive  caTaiogue^f  CHEAP  MARYLAND  FARMS 

Address  A.  P.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 


SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  'when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard ;  iu  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 
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Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 
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Another  Subscription  Contest 

$175  FOR  21  WORKING  DAYS. 

This  contest  will  begin  January  16  and  will  close  February  8, 
thus  covering  a  little  over  three  weeks. 

1ST  SEVENTEEN  PRIZES.  -Ml 

On  February  10,  we  will  send  17  checks  to  the  persons  sending 
the  largest  17  clubs  of  subscriptions  during  the  above-named  period 
The  $175  will  be  divided  as  follows  : 


First  largest  club,  -  $50 

Second  largest  club,  -  25 

Next  five  largest  clubs,  $10  each,  -  50 

Next  ten  largest  clubs,  $5  each,  -  60 


Total.  ....  $175 


In  Addition. — The  agent  keeps  his  regular  commission  and  also 
has  an  opportunity  to  win  the  one  dollar  bill  which  is  sent  each 
night  to  the  one  who  sends  the  largest  daily  club. 

Also. — We  will  guarantee  a  five-dollar  cash  prize  at  the  end  of 
this  contest  to  every  agent  who  has  secured  a  club  of  20  subscriptions. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER. 

Two  six-month  or  four  three-month  count  the  same  as  one  yearly 
subscription,  and  renewals  count  the  same  as  new  names.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  must  all  be  paid  for  to  count  for  daily  or  sweepstake  prizes. 

At  this  writing,  the  contest  that  closes  January  15,  is  not  yet 
completed.  There  are  yet  four  days  due  on  it ;  but  it  will  be  over 
before  this  number  of  the  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  readers.  The 
result  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the  clubs  counted  up. 

Remember  there  are  only  about  three  weeks  for  the  present  con¬ 
test.  The  largest  prize  is  $o0.  The  commissions  and  daily  prizes 
will  add  materially  to  this.  Records  of  the  past  show  that  small 
clubs  have  won  prizes.  It  seems,  m  fact,  that  any  one  who  starts 
out  at  once,  and  who  keeps  doing  a  little  every  week,  is  sure  to  be  a 
winner.  Anyway,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  little  honest  cash 
in  a  short  time  Now,  who  wants  this  money  ?  Send  for  sample 
copies,  return  blanks,  etc. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


/ IS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  company  of  daring  men  in 
South  Africa  made  a  dash  into  the  Dutch  Repub¬ 
lic.  Their  scheme  was  to  reach  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  upset  the  Dutch  rulers,  and  thus  dictate 
terms  of  settlement  to  suit  themselves.  They 
were  smart,  but  the  Dutch  were  smarter.  Reso¬ 
lute  men  with  rifles  that  do  not  fail,  met  them 
and  forced  them  to  surrender.  The  raid  failed. 
The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that,  if  those  men 
had  succeeded,  the  world  would  have  rung  with 
their  praise.  They  failed,  therefore,  it  was  a 
crime  !  “The  end  justifies  the  means  !”  That’s 
a  bad  doctrine  and  so,  also,  is  the  idea  that  those 
who  fail  are  not  entitled  to  praise  and  thanks  for 
their  efforts. 

That’s  not  the  way  we  feel  toward  those  of  our 
agents  who  do  not  secure  a  good-sized  club  of 
subscriptions.  Of  course,  we  like  to  see  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  roll  in,  but  we  have  that  arranged  so 
that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  business  than  accom¬ 
modation,  since  every  agent  makes  more  money 
out  of  these  clubs  than  he  could  make  at  any 
other  job.  When  a  man  sends  “  just  one”  new 
name,  or  even  when  he  tries  for  it  unsuccessfully, 
we  don’t  find  any  fault  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
desire  to  thank  him  for  his  efforts.  We  thank 
you  for  the  good  word,  the  argument  or  the  bit  of 
personal  influence  you  have  turned  in  favor  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  whether  it  results  in  subscriptions 
or  not.  Of  course,  you  understand,  we  would 
prefer  the  subscriptions,  but  you  have  our  thanks 
anyway.  For  example,  here’s  a  letter  from  a 
Pennsylvania  man  that  speaks  for  itself  : 

“The  sample  copies  sent  me  were  distributed 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  have  always  a 
good  word  to  say  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  That  it  has 
not  borne  better  fruit  is,  I  suppose, because  agents, 
like  statesmen,  are  “born,  not  made.”  Work  on 
my  farm  is  never  at  an  end,  and  demands  my 
attention.  I  cannot  be,  from  make-up  and  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  an  active  canvasser,  and  what 
little  I  do  will  .not  be  for  personal  gain,  but  for 
the  good  the  paper  will  do  all  who  will  read.” 

We  appreciate  the  situation,  and  hope  that  you 
will  try  to  correct  this  one  mistake  of  your  birth. 
So  just  suppose  that  you  make  another  raid 
into  the  enemy’s  country  before  you  give  it  up. 
Read  about  this  new  contest.  Look  over  that 
book  offer.  Why,  here’s  a  man  dropping  into 
poetry  about  it.  Read  what  he  says  : 

“  Here  is  a  stibscriber  for  you ; 

And  with’ta  paper  dollar,  too. 

Please  send  ‘  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture,’ 

For  that’s  the  book  that  I  prefer.” 

The  “First  Lessons”  went  by  first  mail,  and  we 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  last  lesson  our 
friend  will  give  tis  in  the  art  of  taking  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Last  week,  you  remember,  he  had  a  note 
about  a  man  who  burned  up  his  paper  rather 
than  read  it.  It  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make 
a  world,  and  here’s  a  man  who  evens  up  the 
paper  burner : 

“  I  sent  for  a  specimen  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  found  in  it  a  ‘contract’  giving  the  subscriber 
the  privilege  of  reading  51  numbers,  and  then, 
upon  complaint,  receive  his  $1  back,  and  papers 
free.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very  liberal  offer,  and 
then  I  opened  the  paper,  and  almost  the  first 


article  proved  to  be  something  I  much  desired  to 
know,  and  fully  worth  the  price  of  subscription- 
So  I  carefully  dropped  the  contract  into  the  stove 
when  there  was  a  good  fire,  and  sent  you  the 
subscription.  I  now  inclose  $1  for  back  numbers 
from  November,  1894,  to  November,  1895.  Nearly 
every  number  has  been  of  value  equal  to  the 
sample  copy.”  F.  c.  c. 

Bath,  Me. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  names  of  last  week’s 
six  dollar  prize  winners  : 

Jan.  6. — W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

7. — J.  S.  Steel,  Fountain  Co.,  Ind. 

8.  — E.  P.  Morgan,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

9.  — Mrs.  M.  A.  Cummings,  Lawrence  Co., 

Pa. 

10.  — J.  E.  Peak,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

11.  — Fred.  H.  Johnson,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass 


^Hisccllancou.o'  gUlvmisinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap¬ 
plied.  To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  lo% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat¬ 
ed  with  Potash  are  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

01  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  BUY  AND  USE 

PLANT  FOOD 

$10  to  $15  per  ton  can  be  saved  by  buying  fertilizers 
intelligently,  and  using 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  nitrogen. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet,  containing  the  results 
of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  directions  how 
to  use  and  buy  fertilizers  to  the  best  advantage,  sent 
FREE.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 


\ 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Century  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America 


J.M.TH0RBURN  &Co.l5  JOHN ST.NewYopk 


ForPotato  Field, 
Vineyard 
Orchard. 

Over  one  acre  pota¬ 
toes  treated  per  hour, 
two  rows  at  a  time. 
One  pound  of  Paris- 
green  to  the  acre;  no 
water  or  plaster  used. 
One  grower  writes: 

V  Your  Dry  Powder  Gun  takes  less  Green  with  half 
the  labor  that  any  other  greener  takes.  We  can 
hardly  have  it  home  for  our  own  use  when  we  want 
It,  for  all  the  neighboring  farmers  who  have 
sprinkling  wagons  and  sprayers  come  and  get  our 
Powder  Gun  and  use  it  Instead  of  their  own  green¬ 
ers.”  Circulars  furnished  showing  how  to  do  it. 
LEGGETT  &  BRO..  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York;  or 
WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted. 


lue  rarmers’  Choice 
is  THE 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

ROOFING. 

For  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  ami  is  absolutely 
tire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  lor  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IKON  &  STEEL  ROOKING  CO., 

Chicago,  HI.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


.QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


ms  MANILLA 


mooFim 


CHE^PIA/ATCD  Donne  Not  nfiected 
STRONGVfflltnrnUUh  by  cases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  lor  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Staeatliinc  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 
TheFAY  M  ANILLA  ROOFING  GO.,  CAJlDLN,It.J. 
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Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit  5 
and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL.  § 
iHmiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiimimiiiimiiiiiiimmimmiiiiiiiiitimj 
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^SUCCESSFUL 

GROWERS  ^ 

3  SPRAY  THEIR  TREES.  ^ 

ITHE  DEM  INC  SPRAY  PUMPSfc 
ARE  THE  “WORLD’S  BEST”  t 

j  Send  for  complete  catalogue  and  treatise  on  fc 
spraying, mailed  FREE.  TheDEMINCCO.  E 
I  Henion  &  Hubbell,  Rnlom  hin  E 

ovmWnm^vrnWfvntTmTTTnTmTTTTTTVT 


peptpler  SPRAYER 

SIX-ROW 

For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OK  ANY  HORSE¬ 
POWER  SPRAYER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

wpa°&Tnetl£d  the  best  on  earth, 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.  O.  Box  35.  Hiffhtstown,  N.  J. 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER! 

{^■"Guaranteed  to  Sow  from  50  to 
80  Acres  per  Day  (either  Horse¬ 
back  or  Foot),  of  Clover,  Timothy, 


celpt  of  $l-BO.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  Free.  Agents  Wanted 

FRANZEN  & 

GOLDEN,  ILL. 
REFERENCE:  GOLDEN  BAN 


FERTILIZERS. 

Pure  Animal  Bone  Phosphate.  High  grade-  Licensed 
and  guaranteed  Wisconsin  State  analysis.  Catalogue 
explaining  how  to  use  and  grow  large  crops  of  Fruit, 
Truck,  etc.  Samples  sent  for  10  cents  postage.  BON E 
FERTILIZING  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Janesville,  Wis. 


•E:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 

gT*  SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE—  8URE.  ? 

EzRHWIfPR  FERTILIZER  CO.,  13 
^  UUlIIxLIl  BOSTON  4  NEW  YORK.— ^ 
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G- v 

The  Elephant  Never  Checks  His  Trunk 

He  must  have  it  handy.  For  the  same 
reason  the  coil  of  the  serpent  is  not  stowed 
away  in  the  end  of  its  tail.  Like-wiserty) 
the  Page  Fence  is  coiled  its  whole  length, 
and  is  always  ready  for  business. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


w!!L  Picket  Lawn  Fence 


Steel  Posts.  Steel  Ralls  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence.  24  to  58 1  n.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  RoarG.etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  ill- 


TEN 
STYLES. 
CABLED 
ELASTIC, 
ALL  WIRE. 


MADE  WITH  EITHER  __ 

ourlargeor  Small  machine: 

WIRE  AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 


1  MAN-9  HOURS-IO  CORDS! 


over  the  world.  Saves  1  man's  time.  No  backache. 
Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 

FOLDING  SAW  ING  MACHINE  CO.,  03-65  S.  Clinton  St..  Chicago. 


ICE  PLOWS,  $15 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY, 
Arnenia  Union,  N.  Y. 


Plowing  Sod  Land. — The  practice  of 
growing  grass  and  clover  for  plowing 
under  the  sod  as  a  fertilizer  is  a  part  of 
the  best  farming.  But  it  cannot  he  done 
to  perfection  without  the  proper  imple¬ 
ments.  The  turned  sod  needs  to  be 
pressed  down  compactly  and  covered 
with  enough  mellow  soil  to  make  a  suffi¬ 
cient  seed  bed.  The  harrow  tears  up  the 
sod  and  scatters  it  over  the  surface.  But 
the  “ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler,  presses  down  the 
sod,  crushes  the  furrowed  slices,  and 
pulverizes  and  levels  them  ;  and  so  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  seed  bed  and  leaves 
the  soil  where  it  will  do  the  most  good 
and  decay  and  provide  food  for  the  crop 
See  advertisement  on  page  45. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  cold  snap  raised  the  price  of  oysters  at 
the  beds. 

The  first  Havana  vegetables  of  the  season  came 
in  during  the  week. 

A  cargo  of  Danish  cabbage  came  this  week, 
and  was  held  for  $7  per  100. 

Many  of  the  Bermuda  and  Florida  vegetables 
in  this  week  have  been  badly  frozen. 

Recent  arrivals  of  Southern  live  chickens  have 
been  smaller  than  usual,  and  sold  slowly  in  con¬ 
sequence. 

A  number  of  Jersey  City  dealers  were  recently 
fined  for  exposing  game  for  sale  after  the  open 
season. 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  41st  annual  meeting  at  Rochester, 
January  22.  Contributions  of  new  fruits,  horti¬ 
cultural  implements,  etc.,  are  solicited.  W.  C. 
Barry,  president,  Rochester. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  farmers’  organi¬ 
zations  in  New  York  State,  is  called  to  meet  at 
Agricultural  Hall,  Albany,  January  18,  at  1  p.  m., 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  asking  for  legislation 
on  various  matters  of  rural  interest. 

The  Elgin  Dairy  Market  Report,  from  the  Octo¬ 
ber  statement  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau, 
estimates  a  reduction  in  the  make  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  for  October,  1895,  as  compared  with  Octo¬ 
ber,  1894,  in  round  figures,  at  1,000,900  pounds. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Idaho  State 
Horticultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Boise  City, 
January  22  and  23.  The  planting  and  care  of  fruit 
trees,  and  the  handling  and  marketing  of  fruit, 
as  well  as  all  kindred  matters,  will  be  discussed. 
Exhibits  of  fruits  are  desired.  Robert  Milliken, 
secretary,  Nampa. 

New  Jersey  farmers’  institutes  will  be  held  as 
follows : 


Keyport . Jan.  17,  18 

Caldwell . Jan.  20 

German  Valley . ..Jau.  21 

Whippany . Jau.  22 

Bashing  Ridge .  . Jan.  23,  24 

Westfield . Ian.  24,  25 

River  Edge . Jan.  27 

Pompton . Jan.  28 

Deckertown . Jan.  29,  30 

Andover . Jan.  30,  31 

Belvidere . Jan.  31,  Feb.  1 

Washington . Feb.  3 

Lock  town . Feb.  4 

Hopewell . Feb.  5,  6 

Harlingen . Feb.  0 

Allentown . Feb.  7,  8 

Merchantville . Feb.  10 

Moorestown . Feb.  11,  12 

Woodstown . Feb.  13,  14 

Elmer . Feb.  14,  15 

Cedarville . Feb.  17 

Columbus . Feb.  18 

New  Egypt . . . Feb.  19 

Manasquan . Feb.  20 

Cranbury . Feb.  21 

Hightstown . Feb.  24 

Millstone . Feb.  25,  26 
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1MARKETS 


BDTTKK— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 23  @23)4 

Seconds  to  firsts . 13  @22  ~ 

Elgin  and  otner  Western,  extras . 25  @— 

Western,  firsts . 23  @24 

Western,  seconds . 20  @22 

Western,  thirds . 18  @19 

Western,  June,  extra . 2I)4@22!4 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts  . . 10  @20 

State  dairy,  halt  tuns,  fresh,  extras . 21  @22 

Firsts .  17  @19 

8econds .  15  @io 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 19!4@20 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 17  @19 

Firkins,  extras . . 18  @19 

Firkius.  seconds  to  firsts . 15  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  extras  .  ..  20  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 1?  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 15  @10 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @14 

Western  imitation  creamery ,  firsts . 17  @19 

8econds .  14  @15 

Western  dairy,  firsts  ....  . . 10  @17 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Thirds... . II  @12 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 11!4@13!4 

Seconds  to  firsts  . 12  @13 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 13J4®14 

June,  seconds  to  first. s . 12  @13 

Fresh,  small  tuos.  extras . 10  @17 

Fresh,  small  tuos.  firsts . H  @15 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 11  @1214 

*ourths  to  thirds . 9  @10)4 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @11 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 15  @io 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good .  9  @14 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  20  @  27 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath’d.  23  @  24 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  25  @  20 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good  .  20  @  24 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  24  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  21  @  23 

Southern,  fresh  collections .  20  @  23 

Western,  refriger.,  shoi  t  holdings,  choice  18  @  20 
Western,  ref  iger.,  September,  packed..  18  @  19 
Wesuesn.  refriger.,  eaily  packed,  prime.  17!*@  18 
Western,  refriger.,  defective,  per  case... 3  50  @4  25 
West  n  dirties  &  inferior,  per  3u-doz  case.4  00  @4  25 
Western  limed,  prime  to  fancy,  per  doz. .  17  @  18 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl..2  50@3  00 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  75^2  1 0 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Ring  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  &o@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

York  Imperial,  Va..  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Spltzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  5Q@2  50 

Common,  per  bbl  .  7R@1  25 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  7<m  12 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  sorts,  per  bbl...  — @  — 

I ancy ,  per  bbl . .  59^19  00 

£"me,  <je,r^bl . .  00@9  GO 

°oft-  Per  crate . .  00@3  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . .  75^2  40 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  u  25@7  “>•. 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . . . "3  59(45  99 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 8  00@10  00 

^erl,aos’^la-’ per  box . 10  00@14  00 

Mandarins,  t  la.,  per  box . 8  U0@10  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 .  95@1  00 

No.  2 .  90 @  95 

No.  3 .  80@  85 

Clover,  mixed .  75®  80 

Clover .  65@  .’0 

Salt .  40@  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  85@  95 

Short  rye .  till®  70 

Oat .  50®  66 

Wheat . . .  45@  50 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  11  @  11)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 10  @  1014 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  8  @  9)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Barnyards, per  lb  . .  ....  .  5  @  6)4 

Uoa-liug  pigs.  In  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ...  8  @  10 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40toti0  lbs.,  per  lb  7  @  7)4 

DO  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6l4@  7 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb....  .  6  @  6)4 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5*4®  6 

200  lbs  and  up.  per  lb .  4Hi@  5)4 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  16  ®  16 

dry-packed  poultry. 

Capons.  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  18  @  19 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  ©  26 

Western,  large,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  Pbila.,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Jersey,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

State  and  Penn.,  choice,  per  lb .  11)4@  12)4 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Western,  fair  to  good,  ner  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens  .t  fow,s.  mixed.  West'n.  choice.  10)4®  11  J4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Inferior,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Western,  inferior .  7  ®  8 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  .  7  «o  7)4 

Ducks.  Maryland,  choice,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

State  and  Penn,  choice,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  14 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Geese.  Marylaud,  choice,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good  .  ...  8  @  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  9  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  8 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz .  2  25  @2  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz.  . 1  75  @2  00 

Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy....  14  @  15 

Md.,  choice  to  fancy  .  13  @  14 

Mich..  Ohio  and  Ind.,  scalded,  fancy.  12)4®  13 

Other  Western,  choice .  12>4@  13 

Western,  fair  to  good .  10  @  11 

Western,  inferior .  8  @  9 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 7  00@8  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . I  50  9 2  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4®  10 

Cabbage.  Long  Island,  per  100  . 2  50@4  00 

State,  per  100  . 2  00@3  00 

Foreign,  per  100 . 6  00@7  (HI 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl  .  .  75®  1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  .  50@  75 

Caullflowor,  L.  1  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00@8  00 

Celery.  State  &  West'n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  75 
State  &  West'n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25®  50 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10®  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  25®  50 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10®  20 

Jersey  and  L.  1.,  per  dozen  Hat  bunches.  .1  00@1  25 
California,  per  doz  .  26@1  00 


Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00®4  00 

Hothouse,  per  doz . .  50@1  50 

Egg  olant,  Florida,  per  bbl . . . 5  00@10  (X) 

Green  peas.  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@5  09 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  4®  6 

Kale,  per  bbl .  1  00@t  25 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl  .  . 6  00@7  59 

Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@3  59 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50@I  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  76@1  25 

Onions.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  37 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90®  1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00@1  26 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  UU@3  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  75@1  00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100 .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  50@1  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl  . 2  00@3  to 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60®  60 

Hubbard,  per  hhl .  60®  76 

Florida,  per  crate .  50®  75 

String  beans.  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@4  50 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  60@3  00 

Per  crate . 1  50@2  50 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  50 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  50@  65 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  11)4 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @  IU4 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @ 

Chickens,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  85 

Southern,  per  pair .  65  @  70 

Geese,  local,  per  pair  . 1  50  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 125  @150 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,453  cans  of  milk 
182  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  379  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  tl.65  a  can  of  40  Quarts. 


A  Cough  Should  Not  be  Neglected. — “Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches ”  are  a  simple  remedy  and  give 
immediate  and  sure  relief. — Adv. 


MPKoq 

OUTH  HAVEN  MICH., 


RERRY 


Send  Postal  for  new  32-page  _ 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1896. 


THE  STANDARD.  Jllllli 
I  BERRY  PACKAGEOF  THE  WORli'D  § 

1 - -  - - 

Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  flelons 


Adapted,  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 

Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.  IrOll  -J£)1  CLCttCCtlly  t/ldesti  UCtlble. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH)  Sole  ITI’f ’r, 


N.B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 


Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


AGENTS 
W 


ACME  pULVER,z,NG  harrow, 

L  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany.  N  Y 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Sait 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining.  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, Ac 


FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS  FREE. 


You  want  one  of  these  books.  We  know  you  do.  You  probably  think  that 
you  can  afford  to  buy  them.  No  matter;  we  will  not  ask  you  to  buy  them.  You 
can  ^et  one  or  all  of  them  without  costing'  you  a  cent.  Just  get  $1  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker;  send  us  the  $1  and  his 
name  and  address,  and  if  he  is  a  new  subscriber,  we  will  mail  you  prepaid  your 
choice  of  the  hooks.  If  you  want  more  than  one  book,  send  a  new  subscription 
with  a  dollar  for  every  book  wanted.  Please  note  that  two  of  these  books  cost  $1 
each,  and  the  other  three  75  cents  each.  These  are  not  the  cheap  trashy  books 
usually  given  for  premium  work.  They  are  taken  from  our  regular  stock,  are 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  nicely  bound,  fit  for  any  library.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  these  books  are  given  as  pay  for  getting  a  neighbor’s  subscription. 
They  will,  in  no  ease,  be  sent  to  any  one  for  sending  his  own  subscription,  whether 
new  or  renewal.  Don’t  delay.  Get  after  your  neighbor  at  once.  Then  he  can  do 
the  same  with  another  neighbor,  and  get  his  book.  Thousands  of  readers  stand 
ready  to  do  a  kind  act  for  The  Rural.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  °-et 
paid  for  it  besides.  Here  are  the  books : 


The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Poultry  for  Profit.  With  special  articles  by 
leading  practical  and  successful  poultrymen. 
The  egg  and  the  dollar  are  what  it  chiefly 
considers.  Cloth,  75  cents. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie 
agriculture,  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is 
just  what  the  practical  farmer,  without  a 


American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic 
engravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  ail  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth,  75  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000 
bushels  of  Potatoes  per  acre.  This  book 
gives  the  result  of  15  years’  experiment  work 
on  the  Rural  Grounds.  How  to  Increase  the 
Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of  Produc¬ 
tion.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put 
the  Soil  in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Plant¬ 
ing.  IIow  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of 
Culture.  Cloth,  75  cents 

We  shall  give  notice  of  withdrawal  o 


knowledge  of  chemistry  or  botany,  needs. 
Cloth,  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Handbook  of  Propagation  and 
Pollination  of  Plants.  Profusely  illustrated. 
It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what  every  one 
who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a 
graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It 
is  entirely  new  and  original  in  method  and 
matter.  The  cuts  number  107,  and  are  made 
expressly  for  it,  direct  from  nature.  The 
book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  greenhouse  plants,  hardy 
herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
forest  trees.  Cloth,  $1. 

these  terms,  later. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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■GRASS  IS  KING! 

z  Wo  are  the  only  seedsmen  making  the  growing  of  s 
5 farm  seeds,  grasses  and  clovers  a  great  specialty  E 
zOtir  Extn  Grass  and  Clover  Mixtures  last  n  life-S 
ztune  without  renewal.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam-: 
Smoth  catalogue  and  10  pkgs.  Grains  ami  Grasses2 
Z free  for  but  ldc.  postage.  Catalogue  alone  fc  E 
=  JOHN  A.  SAUER  8FE0  CO  ,  I  a  Cross-  Wis 
Buiuiiiiiumimii:  u.  .••••Hrioiirpimiiimimuiiiiiutis 


SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

Nineteen  leading  varieties.  Including  Carman  No.  1 
and  3,  Sir  William.  Great,  Divide.  World’s  Fair,  Irish 
Cobbler,  New  Queen,  Vick’s  Early  Pride,  etc.  if  with 
the  times  yon  would  keep  pace,  order  your  seeds  from 
Mace.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE.  Greenville,  Ohio. 


MONEY  SAVED. 


I  f  you  want  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  etc.,  drop  us  a 
postal  card  for  189(>  catalogue.  No  agents 

GLOBE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester  N.  Y. 


The  Air  Trap 

does  it. 


GIVE 

more  Sap 

every  day  for 

Ulore  Days mak. 
more  moneys.,”; 

other,  and  tuero  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  it. 
explained  m  our  Free 

Catalogue.  200  delivoredat  any  lt.R.  station. 

No.2,lgth.2i*ins.  A  -  A  .  No.  1.  $2.50 

per  100;  No.  2. 
$2  35  per  100. 
Samples  10c. 


genuine  has 
on  the  box. 


I.  C.  STELLE,  81  Fifth  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  i  896? 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct.^ 
Best  and  finest  i II ust rated  Poultry)* 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  itu 
I  and  bo  convinced.  It  tells  how  toC 
■  il  mako  poultry  pay,  how  to  build!* 
"  '  poultry  houses,  gives  remedies  forr 
J=.  diseases,  also  lowost  prices  of)* 
:  fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  in  4 
—  poultry  this  book  i  s  what  youU 
want.  Sent  post  paid  for  16  cents.L 
Miller  Co.  Box  144,  Frcoport-  II!. \ 


Purebred  Game  Poultry 

BLACKBREASTED  RED. 

BLACK  JERSEY, 

WHALE  BACK. 

For  description  and  prices,  address 

W.  C.  OAKES,  Daggett.  Mich. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs.  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Reade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Irving  National  Bank. 


LOOK 


Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 

_  _  _  _  Game  and  Nuts.  We 

can  get  you  highest 
m  market  prices  for  fine  goods.  C  li  o  i  <•  e 
Creamery  Rutter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Kegs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  33  Little  1  3t  li  St NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank.  New  York. 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Game,  Furs,  Ginseng-,  Poultry,  Calves, 
Hothouse  Lamb  and  Mo*  hr-’orns. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


EIJ  PETOIf  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  E*  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants. 

CALVES  POULTRY,  CAM',  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  new  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Rank  and  The  It.  N.-Y. 


FRESH 

Unsalted  Dairy  and  Creamery  Butter, 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  CALVES,  ETC- 

On  Commission. 

I.  T.  HUNTER,  No.  174  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the^OrchardrOardeu^ 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Faring  "  ‘ 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

811  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 

GjNuijukies  »nd  Correspondency  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

r  Fruit,  \  egetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  deslr- 
.ng  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  .Mer¬ 
chant.  Hazleton,  Pa. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

PART  III. 

We  wish  to  be  careful  to  say  here  that, 
in  these  articles,  we  do  not  purpose  to 
lay  down  any  definite  or  exact  rules  on 
rations.  The  object  is  merely  to  show, 
in  a  general  way,  how  foods  differ,  and 
what  combinations  seem  to  give  best  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  first  article,  we  spoke  of 
four  elements  that  are  found  in  foods.  It 
is  one  thing  to  make  a  good  combination 
of  these  elements,  but  unless  the  owner 
supplies  another  in  large  quantities,  the 
“  balance”  will  tip  the  scales  in  the 
wrong  direction.  That  element  is  “com¬ 
mon  sense,”  and  with  no  animal  is  this 
element  so  necessary  as  with  the  hen. 
Vermin,  cold,  disease,  dampness,  all 
affect  the  hen  and  upset  the  “  balance” 
in  the  most  carefully  compounded  ration. 

The  individual  hen  cannot  receive  the 
same  care  and  attention  that  is  given 
the  individual  cow  or  horse.  It  is  easy 
to  tell  what  is  given  the  single  cow,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  tied  by  herself,  and  she  can 
eat  what  is  placed  before  her.  With  the 
hen,  it’s  different,  because  she  runs  in  a 
Hock  of  20  or  more,  and  may  secure  one- 
twentieth  or  one-tentli  of  the  food  put 
before  the  flock.  When  a  hen  is  a  little 
sluggish  from  vermin  or  cold,  she  will 
not  get  her  share  of  the  food.  Then 
again,  in  evei'y  flock,  are  hens  of  differ¬ 
ent  temperaments  and  conditions.  Some 
are  nervous  and  active,  while  others  are 
lazy  and  quiet.  Some  are  laying  while 
others  aie  fattening.  Just  like  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  big  human  family — some  pre¬ 
fer  one  sort  of  food  and  others  another. 
The  good  housewife  watches  them  all, 
especially  the  children,  and  often  pro¬ 
vides  a  bit  of  toast  or  some  other  dainty 
for  those  who,  for  rome  reason,  do  not 
relish  the  regular  food.  A  hen  is  much 
like  a  human  in  this  respect.  She  must 
be  kept  good-natured,  warm  and  free 
from  vermin,  and  “common  sense 
means  looking  out  for  these  things. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Glass,  of  Pennsylvania, 
told  us  how  he  regulated  the  food  for 
his  dairy  cows.  He  fed  nothing  but  en¬ 
silage  and  wheat  bran,  his  method  being 
to  feed  a  quart  of  bran  for  each  quart  of 
milk  they  produced.  In  this  way,  as  the 
milk  dropped  off,  so  did  the  feed  of  bran, 
and  there  was  a  saving  because,  had  the 
cows  been  fed  a  general  ration,  without 
regard  to  their  yield,  these  low  milkers 
would  have  been  “  robber  cows” — that 
is,  they  would  have  eaten  grain  and 
paid  no  returns  in  milk  for  it. 

Now  this  system  cannot  be  carried  out 
with  a  flock  of  hens,  because,  in  every 
flock,  there  will  be  half  a  dozen  different 
types.  We  might  make  nice  distinctions 
and  say  that  we  should  feed  a  certain 
ration  for  layers,  another  for  fat  birds, 
another  for  growing  fowls,  another  for 
old  birds,  and  so  on  ;  but  when  we  have 
specimens  of  all  these  classes  in  the 
average  flock,  we  must  do  one  of  two 
things— sort  out  the  birds  and  put  each 
class  by  itself,  or  feed  a  compromise 
ration  and  keep  them  all  together.  In 
dairies  where  cows  are  bought  rather 
than  bred,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
animals  ai-e  sui-e  to  prove  failures  as 
milker's.  The  usxxal  custom  is  to  fatten 
them  for  beef,  and  a  simple  way  is  to 
put  such  cows  by  themselves  and  feed  a 
pound  or  two  extra  of  corn  meal.  Their 
milk  yield  dries  up,  but  they  become  fat 
enough  for  beef  in  a  reasonable  time. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  pay  a 
poulti'yman  to  soi’t  out  his  best  laying 
hens,  and  put  them  together  where  they 
may  be  fed  a  special  ration.  This  will 
not  only  give  him  better  stock  to  use  as 
breeders,  but  he  can  make  up  a  cheaper 
food  combination  for  them.  Unless  this 
be  done,  we  doubt  whether  the  “laying 
rations”  sometimes  advocated  by  feeders 
will  answer  for  the  mixed  flock.  The 
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most  a  beginner  can  hope  to  get  out  of 
the  scientific  side  of  feeding  hens,  is  the 
basis  for  some  good  experiments,  and 
the  chance  to  save  some  money  in  buy¬ 
ing  food.  That  was  the  way  Mr.  Mapes 
went  at  it.  Starting  with  the  common 
idea  that  costly  grain  food  of  some  sort 
was  the  only  legitimate  basis  for  a  hen’s 
food,  he  bgan  to  experiment  with  meat, 
curd  and  various  other  substances  in 
different  combinations.  lie  found  that 
the  only  pi'actieal  way  to  make  these 
camparisons  was  to  pick  the  articles 
apart  into  muscle-makers,  fat-formers 
and  pure  fat,  and  see  how  much  of  each 
he  was  feeding.  That  is  the  most  help¬ 
ful  thing  about  so-called  scientific  feed¬ 
ing,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  it,  let  us  next  take  Mr. 
Mapes’s  own  rations  as  printed  on  page 
838,  and  pick  them  apart. 

Live  Stock  Matters. 

A  JERSEY-HOLSTEIN  CROSS. 

Which  Breed  for  the  Sire  ? 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

It  is  claimed  by  good  authorities  that,  in  cross¬ 
ing  two  breeds  like  the  Jersey  and  Holstein,  it  is 
better  to  use  the  larger  and  coarser  animal  as 
the  sire.  The  statement  is  made  that  using  the 
Jersey  bull  on  the  Holstein  cows,  would  give  an 
animal  inferior  to  the  opposite  course.  Will  you 
give  any  reason  you  may  have  for  this  fact — if, 
in  your  opinion,  it  is  a  fact  ? 

T1IE  ANSWERS. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  crossing 
Jersey  and  Holstein  cattle,  but  think 
that  a  good  animal  might  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  Jersey  bull  on  a  Holstein 
cow.  I  would  prefer  a  Jersey  bull  and 
a  Guernsey  cow.  e.  l.  clarkson. 

New  Yoi*k. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
ci'ossing  the  Jersey  and  the  Holstein.  I 
have  seen  some  exceedingly  fine  animals 
as  the  result  of  the  use  of  a  Guernsey  bxxll 
on  Holstein  cows,  and  I  would  expect  bet¬ 
ter  results  from  such  a  cross  than  from 
the  opposite.  My  impression  is  that  it 
will  maintain  the  size  and  heavy  milking 
qualities  with  good-sized  udder  develop¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  add  equal 
richness  and  far  more  color  to  the  milk, 
cream  and  butter  to  be  obtained,  than 
the  xxse  of  the  Jersey  male  would  secure. 
It  is  a  fact  at  the  present  time,  with  so 
much  attention  paid  to  the  question 
of  butter  and  pui-er  milk,  that  many 
of  those  formerly  breeding  llolsteins 
are  now  seeking  the  influence  of  the 
Guernsey.  w.  h.  caldwell. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  do  not  know  from  practical  observa¬ 
tion  or  expei-ience,  whether  in  ci'ossing 
the  two  breeds,  Jersey  and  Holstein,  it 
is  better  to  use  the  lai’ger  and  coarser 
animal  as  the  sire,  or  vice  versa.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  as  a  rule,  the 
crosses  are  not  favoi-able.  They  don’t 
seem  to  nick  as  kindly  as  either  the 
Short-horn  and  Jersey ;  Ayrshire  and 
Jei’sey ;  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  or  the 
native  cow  and  the  Jersey.  The  poten¬ 
cies  of  both  the  Jersey  and  the  Holstein 
are  so  vei'y  strong,  that  there  is  i-arely  a 
union  of  good  merit  between  the  two  ; 
either  the  progeny  swing  one  way  or  the 
other.  w.  d.  hoard. 

Editor  Uoax-d’s  Dairyman. 

Per  contra,  it  is  claimed  by  good 
authorities  that,  in  ci’ossing  two  breeds 
or  races,  better  results  are  obtained  when 
the  sire  is  of  the  smaller  breed  or  race  ; 
and  the  often  quoted  superiority  of  the 
mule  (male  ass  and  female  horse)  over 
the  jennet  (male  horse  and  female  ass)  is 
cited  in  support  of  the  tlxeoi*y.  Din  re¬ 
gard  to  the  particular  case  of  the  Jersey 


and  Holstein,  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to 
make  any  sweeping  genei’alization.  In 
crossing  two  distinct  breeds  in  this  way, 
we  may  get  a  very  desirable  animal,  or 
a  most  undesirable  one,  and  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  tell  beforehand  what  the 
result  of  the  union  of  any  two  given  ani¬ 
mals  will  be.  I  have  seen  a  nxxmber  of 
very  fine  cross-bred  Jersey-Holstein  cows 
and  heifers,  the  result  of  making  the 
ci’oss  in  either  direction.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  an  equal  or  greater 
number  have  been  of  very  inferior 
quality.  H.  h.  wing. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  cross¬ 
ing  Holstein  bulls  on  Jersey  cows,  and 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
We  have  not  tried  the  opposite  cross.  As 
a  rule,  in  breeding  horses,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  has  been  for  the  larger,  coarser 
dam,  and  the  finer,  smaller  sire.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  extremities — head, 
limbs,  etc. — follow  the  sire,  while  the 
body,  form,  etc.,  resemble  the  dam.  We 
are  not  sure  whether  this  is  correct,  but 
have  observed  that  the  Thoroughbred 
she  usually  ti-ansmits  the  fine  extremi¬ 
ties.  The  French  Coacher,  those  that  are 
closely  and  strongly  bred  to  the  Thor¬ 
oughbred  on  the  sire  side,  usually  have 
much  of  the  finish,  head,  etc.,  of  the  sire, 
and  the  size,  substance  and  knee  action 
of  the  noted  Bay  mares  of  Normandy. 

New  York.  smiths  &  powell  co. 

Use  the  Small  Breed  for  Sire. 

I  have  an  idea,  backed  by  some  ex¬ 
perience,  which  is  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  when  using  the  male  of  the 
smaller  breed  upon  females  of  the  larger 
breed.  I  tried  it  in  my  own  herd  of 
grades  several  years  ago,  have  watched 
the  results  in  my  neighbor’s  expei'iments 
and  have  found  the  best  results  to  be 
obtained  by  using  a  .Tei*sey  male  upon 
Holstein  or  Sliort-horn  females.  The 
older  the  female  up  to  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  the  better  the  product.  The 
progeny  of  this  mating,  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases,  had  the  quick  maturity, 
and  quality  and  life  of  the  smaller  ani¬ 
mal,  with  the  inci'eased  size,  ruggedness 
and  milking  quality  of  the  larger  animal; 
the  progeny  from  these  matings,  on  an 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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'"‘Columbia 

Bicycle 

Pad  Calendar 


YOU  NEED  IT. 


A  Desk  Calendar  is  a  necessity — most 
convenient  kind  of  storehouse  for  mem¬ 
oranda.  The  Columbia  Desk  Calendar 
is  brightest  and  handsomest  of  all — full 
of  dainty  pen  sketches  and  entertaining 
thoughts  on  outdoor  exercise  and  sport. 
Occasionally  reminds  you  of  the  superb 
quality  of  Columbia  Bicycles  and  of 
your  need  of  one.  You  won’t  object  to 
that,  of  course.  The  Calendar  will  be 
mailed  for  five  2-cent  stamps. 

Address  Calendar  Department, 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


•OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

Such  ills  as 

SORENESS, 
STIFFNESS, 

and  the  like, 
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oooocooooccocxx 

T,  JACOBS  OIL 

WIPES  OUT 

Promptly  and  Effectually. 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOi 


No  Risk 


in  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can  at 
a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half  pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free  ; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the 
whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-centstamp  for80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman's 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  k  t'O.,  No.  10 Church  8t.,  Ow.go,  N.T 


PURINTON’S 

AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

Stands  at  the  head  of  all  articles  for 
Cooking  Feed  and  Heating  Water  for 
Stock,  and  is  also  the  cheapest. 
15,000  Sold.  Cooks,  Boils,  Steams 
anything.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moiues.  Iowa. 


The  Best  Feed  Cooker  Made. 


Smooth,  cast-iron  kettle;  cold 
rolled  steel  body.  Most  con¬ 
venient.  most  effective,  moat  eco¬ 
nomical,  n.ost  durable,  and 
cheapest  Furnace  Kettle  on  eartli 
Reduced  prices  made  now  direct 
to  farmers.  Ask  quick  for  our 
catalogue. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  COMPANY 

HOMER.  MICH. 


CLEANiNCS  IN 


SEND  FOR 

Sample  copy  ol 

BEE  Cl’LTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Bf-E  SUPPLIES 


_jly 

Magazine,  and  Catalog  of 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT! 


O..  Medina, O. 


|\j  EW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  189©  Finest 
I  book  ever  published,  contain  6  nearly  IOC 
‘  pages,  all  printed  in  colors  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
„  .and  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
itfifciiwWi.iFJ oha  Bauscher ,  Jr.,  box  GtiFreepor  t ,  Ill, 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  >•  iner  a nd  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  plans 'for  poultry  houses,  howto 
raise  broilers,  caring1  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseaRcs,best  liceriest  roycr, price*  ofcggsandstock 
from  high  scoring  hi nls.se ml  10  cent « for  this  noted 
book  which  will  he  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B.  II.  Gr.EIDER,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


HERE  AGAIN! 

SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY 
ALMANAC  FOR  1896. 


ltd  a  beauty,  larger  and  better  than  ever, 
nearly  100pages8xl0  on  best  book  paper. 
Fully  illustrated  with  finest  engravings 
of  special  design.  A  veritable  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Chicken  information.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  only  15  cents.  Address, 

KER,  Box  73,  Freeport,  III,  U.  S;  A. 
P.  S.— Incubators  aud  Brooders.  Hot  water,  pipe  eyttcm, 
the  best  in  the  world,  a  fine  32  page  Cataloguo  free. 


nnprpci  farm  account  hook  is  the 

nUULrfO  Heat..  Thousands  in  use.  Price,  pre¬ 
paid,  50c.  Geo.  A.  Rogers,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 


ELoi'ses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 
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NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Thrice-a-Week  Edition, 

Combining  all  the  crisp,  fi-esli  news  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  daily  with  the  special 
literary  and  instructive 
features  of  a  Weekly. 


SIX  PAGES  AT  EACH  ISSUE. 

EIGHTEEN  PAGES  EVERY  WEEK. 


Stories  by  the  Best  Authors. 

Pages  for  Women  and  Children. 
Pull  Market  Reports. 

A  Varied  Editorial  Page. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  News  and  Comment 


Political  events,  as  well  as  all  other  news,  nar 
rated  fully,  promptly  and  accurately. 

156  PAPERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Send  $1.(35  to  this  office  for  THE  RURAL  NEW 
YORKER  and  the  THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD 
both  one  year. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

average,  grew  to  be  larger  and  more 
even  in  size  and  conformation  than  those 
in  which  the  large  male  was  crossed  on 
the  smaller  female.  Of  course  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  individuality  of  the  male  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
not  all. 

When  the  large  Holstein  male  was 
used  on  the  Jerseys  and  Devons,  the 
calves  were  not,  or  did  not  seem  so 
strong,  and  a  number  of  the  cows  had 
very  serious  times  in  calving,  several 
good  ones  being  lost  as  the  final  result. 
One  trial  was  enough  for  me,  but  several 
of  my  neighbors,  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  surrounded  them,  tried  it 
several  years  ;  but  the  results  were  not 
such  as  to  induce  them  to  try  it  further 
when  they  could  find  the  smaller  male 
from  a  desirable  family.  Some  of  the 
best  crosses  I  have  seen,  were  the  Jersey 
and  Devon.  The  best  five  heifers  I  ever 
saw  in  milk,  were  the  result  of  crossing 
a  Guernsey  bull  on  some  Ayrshire  cows 
which  were  unusually  heavy  milkers. 
For  quantity,  and  finely-shaped  udders, 
I  never  saw  their  equal,  and  I  tried  to 
buy  them,  but  they  could  not  be  bought. 

In  poultry,  the  best  results  I  have 
always  found,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
were  from  crossing  smaller  males  on  the 
larger  females  ;  like  the  active,  nervous 
Leghorn  male  of  one  year,  on  Brahma  or 
Cochin  females  two  years  old.  The  pro¬ 
geny  feathers  rapidly,  matures  quickly, 
is  always  of  fine  shape,  the  pullets  lay 
at  a  very  early  age  for  their  size,  and 
the  males  make  fine  market  fowls  at 
almost  any  age.  The  average  size  of 
the  progeny  was  larger  than  when  the 
opposite  method  of  crossing  was  prac¬ 
ticed.  Others  may  have  had  very  dif¬ 
ferent  results,  and  if  success  has  crowned 
their  efforts  by  mating  the  opposite 
from  my  notion,  I  would  by  all  means 
advise  them  to  stick  by  the  method  which 
has  brought  them  success,  rather  than 
to  chase  after  the  notions  of  others. 
But  from  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I 
have  seen,  I  can  very  candidly  say  that 
I  am  convinced  that,  in  making  crosses 
of  large  upon  small  breeds  to  produce 
the  best  animal  for  business,  and  the 
most  profitable  for  the  working  farmer, 
dairyman  or  poultryman,  the  smaller 
male  should  be  used  upon  the  larger 
female.  john  b.  bowker. 

W orcester  County,  Mass. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 


you  need  them,  have  some  baskets,  or 
boxes  with  some  ventilation,  and  covers, 
that  will,  when  closed  down,  allow  the 
ladies  room  to  sit  comfortably  but  not 
to  stand,  on  some  nest  eggs.  These 
boxes  should  be  arranged  in  some  quiet 
room  or  building,  and  in  48  hours,  the 
hens  will  generally  begin  to  show  a 
broody  disposition.  Every  morning  and 
evening  they  should  be  allowed  off  for 
food  and  water  and  a  little  exercise. 
Corn  should  be  the  principal  diet,  and  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water,  fluid 
extract  of  podophyllin  or  linseed  meal 
in  soft  food  will  keep  the  bowels  all 
right.  On  the  third  day,  some  of  the 
hens  can  often  be  intrusted  with  the 
eggs  ;  a  hen  that  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  be  broody  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day, 
would  best  be  rejected.  Some  will  call 
this  cruel,  etc.,  but  as  it  is  generally  in 
cold  weather  (in  early  spring),  that  we 
need  them,  a  hen  thus  provided  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  comfortable — and  it  is  less 
cruelty — than  to  leave  them  exposed  to 
the  weather  of  that  season  of  the  year. 
This  simple  plan  I  have  used  with 
success,  and  if  broody  hens  are  needed 
at  a  time  when  otherwise  they  are  not 
to  be  had,  it  is  worth  the  little  trouble 
it  involves.  geo  d.  coleman. 


By  Tripling  with  A  Coi,D,  many  a  one  allows 
hiiuself  to  drift  into  a  condition  favorable  to  the 
development  of  some  latent  disease,  which  there¬ 
after  takes  full  possession  of  the  svstem.  Better 
cure  your  cold  at  once  with  Ur.  D.  Jayne's  Expec¬ 
torant,  a  good  remedy  for  Throat-ails  and  Lung 
affections.— Aclv. 


Hors©  Owners!. Try 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  sovero  action 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish . 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CURED— BOOK  FREE. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Pm  I  IF  P 1 1  DO  -From  Registered  Driving  Stock. 
UULLIL  ruro  two  months  old,  $5.  Circulars 
free.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


A  Curb  Cuke. — I  enclose  a  prescription 
for  curb,  for  C.  G.,  page  857,  which  cured 
one  for  me,  so  that  one  could  not  tell 
which  leg  had  been  affected  :  One  ounce 
each  oil  origanum,  oil  spike,  oil  amber, 
spirits  turpentine  and  camphor.  Mix 
and  rub  on  thoroughly  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  It  will  blister  if  too 
much  be  used.  i„ 

Mount  View,  Md. 

A  Hen  Ration.— I  am  a  farmer,  but 
have  an  eye  on  the  hen.  I  feed  my  60 
liens  each  morning  1%  gallon  of  warm 
mixed  feed,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
bushels  of  wheat,  one  bushel  of  rye,  one 
bushel  of  buckwheat,  three  bushels  of 
oats,  1%  bushel  of  corn  ground  fine.  I 
feed  one  quart  of  wheat  at  noon,  and 
one  quart  of  shelled  corn  at  night. 
They  have  oyster  shells,  and  a  warm 
house;  25  of  them  are  March-hatched, 
all  are  in  good  condition,  but  do  not  lay. 

Vermilion,  Ill.  w.  J#  Ai 

Broody  Hens  to  Order. — There  are 
times  in  the  year  when  it  would  serve 
our  purpose  if  we  had  a  few  broody 
hens  to  set;  but  we  realize  Josh  Billings’s 
proverbial  philosophy  “the  best  time  to 
set  a  ben  is  when  she  is  reddy.”  I  have 
been  able  to  modify  Mr.  Billings’s  state¬ 
ment  somewhat,  by  getting  hens  ready 
when  I  wish  them.  The  plan  works 
best  with  old-  hens,  those  that  are  fat, 
and  preferably,  Cochins.  If  the  hens 
are  not  quite  fat  enough,  begin  to  fatten 
them  a  short  time  before  you  will  need 
them,  giving  a  good  corn  ration.  When 


What  a  Lot  of  Eggs 

th«  hens  lay  when  fed  on  Green 
CitBne!  With  a  doses  faena 

Mann’s 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 

w  ill  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time  in  the  increase  of  ecx>. 

$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  160  Highest  Awards  received. 
Catalogue  free  if  yon  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  MiLFORIi,  MASS. 


5  Hand  Bone,  Shel!,  and 
Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

—  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa, 


/ground  Bone.  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Lime&l 
,,  Grit  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  cl  rev 
Manufactured  by  J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  UNSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soou  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Eggs  by  the 
Carload. 

A  large  dealer  in  eggs, 
handling  a  carload  at  a  time, 
tells  us  that  eggs  having 
tough  shells,  and  rich  dark- 
yellow  yolks,  keep  better  and 
sell  better  than  thin-shelled 
eggs  having  light-yellow 
yolks. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 

produces  tough-shelled  eggs 
with  rich  dark-yellow  yolks, 
besides  increasing  the  yield. 

It  makes  hens  lay; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Trial  bag,  $r.oo. 

Four  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 

Every  poultry-keeper  needs 
our  little  book,  “The  Egg,” 
sent  free. 


The  CmiiL'nr  Company 


Boston 
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DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

II Y  USING  A  WEBSTER  & 

II  ANNUM  Green  BoueCut- 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  tine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn, 
lias  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 
that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD’S  FAIR.  Special  Circulars  free. 
WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 

IVMWMVUVVWk 


INCUBATORS, 

I  BROODERS,  VEGETABLE  and 
CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  liue  of  poultry  supplies  at 
lowest  prices.Green 
cut  bone  will  t 
MAKE  HENS  LAY 
inWinterand  produce 
eme-  fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Send  4c. for  catalog  and  valu¬ 
able  information  on  poultry  raising?" 

FKKKI.K8S  lNCUItA’IOK  .V:  llltOOPFIt  to 
61!)  n  Ohio  St.,  (jlil.VCY,  11,1,. 


Absolutely 
Self.  Itogu  luting. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata¬ 

logue 

4  cents? 


VICTOR 

incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam* 
A hsol u tely  se I f- r c k u In  t  i n *. 
I  he  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  lirst-class  Hatchet 

_ —  In  the  market.  Circulars  free 

GEO. EltTEL  &  CO.,  Quincy, III. 


) 
: 

t 

Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated  ■. 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  ami  t 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  S 
wish  to  know  about  l 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY- 

j  We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,} 
J  Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances  Guide  ana  Outu-  ,* 
Jlogue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Dollar.. 
?  Reliable  Incubator  Brooder  L’Oy  Ouinry,  IDs  tj 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

Excelsior  hesi^tor. 


t  j 

Circulars  free. 

*  Send  6c.  for 
Ulus.  Catalogue. 


I  Oinplt,  P*rf*cS,  aU/Xtyu- 
W.'.r.j.  Thouuad.  is  3aeo.« 
rj  fu)  operation.  Guarantee!  to 
/  hawh  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  lees  cost  (ban 
any  other  Hatcher.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  Hatchei 
made.  GEO.  II.  8TAIII,. 

1 1 4  to  1  8.  0th  St ,  tyunry,  M. 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success 
lul  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-reg'.jlat- 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot  watei 
hrooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  not 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO,, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


INCUBATORS 


I’he  0LENTANGY  Incubator 
ms  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
ken  prize  after  prize,  Brood¬ 
's  only  g5.0O.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards. 
10  houses.  Address 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington.  0. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


Milk  record  20,021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2)^  ouncos  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow's  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  E.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MAJOR  ViUXBELETS  4201,,* 

Grandson  of  Squire  Kent,  out  of  Venus  Les  Vuux- 
helets  2nd.  by  Cottager  out  of  Venus  of  the  Isles 
$00  takes  him.  SUOOK  BROS.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  1  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thokndai.e,  Chester  Co., I’a 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS. 

Seven  Heifers  In  calf,  18  to  20  months;  six  Cows 
three  Bulls,  10  and  14  months.  Address 

A.  ,J.  SNYDER,  PI  urn  stead ville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


RESOLVED.  That  you  buy  some  of  the 
WILLS  WOOD  HE  RD 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd's  Lake.  N.  J. 


MILL  FARM  HERD  OF 

CHE5HIRES! 

Always  ahead.  Nearlyall  the 
1st  premiums  at  Chicago  in  1893 
ami  more  than  half  at  New  York 
State  Fair  i  n  1894  and  1895.  Low 
prices.  Correspondence  solicited. 
B.  .1.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


FROM  SUNNYSIDE 
STOC  K  FA RM Sho w 
Record  for  1895.  On  ex¬ 
hibitional  five  leading  Fairs  In  N.  Y.  State.  Showed 
in  32  Classes:  won  20  First  and  five  Second  Prizes. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

D.  A.  WATKOUS,  Ouaquaga,  Broomo  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GII  ESTER  WH ITES-Haveyou  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foctlice,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  l'rt.  both  ways 


Ghashires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  41(5  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  forringford,  Coun. 


CHESHIRES 


PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshlres  and  Cheste 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-weekplgsnot  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HltilLTON  A  00.,  Ooehranvllle,  JPa 


NOW  Is  the  time  Tohaveour  catalogue  sent  you 

HERE  is  the  place  -> 'To  buy  Poland-China  Hogs 
1  I  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

E.  II.  OATES  ils  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Eggs  ami  Breeding  Stock 
OF  THE  KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM 
Bred  for  laving  qualities  and  hardihood.  All  profit¬ 
able  varieties.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


OCMT)  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BKOOK- 
0L1\IU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


TIIBIf  EYC“Ma,umoth  wh  1  te  and  Bronze. 
iUalIVSalv  Toulouse  Geese,  White 
Guineas.  The  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Choice 
young  Turkeys.  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock.W.  Wyandotte  and 
Br.  Leghorn  Cockerels  to  spare.  Circular  free. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


VlO  100  Egg. 
Self-regulating. 

80UiJ  in  use.  As 
good  as  the  best 
regardless  of 


OLD 
HEN 

Brooders 
150  Chick. 

4c.  for  No.  23 


price  or  money  -  m 

refunded.  1  irrulnrs  free.  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on 
Artificial  Incubation,  Buckeye  Incubator  to.,  Springfield,  O. 


Incubators  ^Brooders 

Rot  in  the  world,  hot  water,  pipe  svstein.  Will 
hatch  chirks  when  others  fail.  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Incubator  Co.,  Freeport,  III.  I'.S.A. 


I'IuUdATORS. 

-Door  &  Out-Door  Brooders. 
139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

J  Send  for  l.r>2 page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  HomkkCiiy,  Pv 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO. 


FREE 


Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

“  We  won't  print  any  such  stuff  as 
that,”  said  the  editor  loftily,  as  he  handed 
hack  the  manuscript.  “Well,  you  needn't 
be  so  haughty  about  it,”  retorted  the  ir¬ 
regular  contributor  ;  “  you’re  not  the 
only  one  who  won’t  print  it.” — Pearson's 
Weekly. 

Mr.  Keep  Cash. — “  Did  you  write  that 
man  who  advertised  to  show  people  how 
to  make  desserts  without  milk  and  have 
them  richer  ?  ”  Mrs.  Cash  :  “  Yes,  and 

sent  him  the  dollar.”  “  What  did  he  re¬ 
ply?”  “Use  cream.” — West  Medford 
Windmill. 

Mai  :  “  Just  think,  Bob  is  playing  on 
the  Yale  football  team!  ”  Clara:  “That’s 
jolly.  What  is  he,  half-back  or  quarter¬ 
back  ?  ”  May:  “Neither.  He’s  a  draw¬ 
back.  Charley  BruyenDe  says  he’s  the 
greatest  drawback  the  team  ever  had  ” 
— Youth's  Companion. 

“One  sweet  kiss  before  I  go,”  said 
young  Mr.  Northside,  at  11  p.  M. ,  as  he 
stood  in  the  hall  of  his  charmer’s  house. 
“  But,  Fred,”  she  began.  “  What  is  it, 
dear?”  “Have  you  a  certificate  from 
your  physician  that  your  family  is  free 
from  tuberculosis  ?” — Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph. 

When  the  lecturer  inquired  dramati¬ 
cally,  “Can  any  one  in  this  room  tell  me 
of  a  perfect  man  ?”  there  was  a  dead 
silence.  “  Has  any  one,”  he  continued, 
“  heard  of  a  perfect  woman  ?”  Then  a 
patient-looking  little  woman  in  a  black 
dress  rose  up  in  the  back  of  the  audito¬ 
rium  and  answered  :  “There  was  one. 
I’ve  often  heard  of  her,  but  she’s  dead 
now.  She  was  my  husband’s  first  wife  ” 
— Massachusetts  Ploughman. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  Rubai.  New-Yorker. 


LADIES!!! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall  you  a 
\i-  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 
p.  o.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


m  |k|  TP  CT  F^— The  following  issues  of 
I  t  U  The  Rural  New  Yorkkk: 

1889—  June  15,  No.  2055. 

1890 —  January  4,  No.  2084. 

1890— Decern  ber  27,  No.  2135  and  index. 

1 892— Septem her  10,  No.  2224  and  index. 
1894— Nos.  2304,  March  24,  and  2336,  Nov.  3. 
State  price.  Address  COLLEGE,  care  The  R.  N  -Y . 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAB  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

SSAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &  WaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MEG.  CO..  Box  367.  Atlanta.  Ga 


GEO.  J.  RECORD’S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  6.000,000  in 
use.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  FREE  sample. 

RECORD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Ill  Main  Street,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Manufacturers  Of  Spouts.  Butter  Pails,  Cans.  Etc. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.N.Y. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


The 


“IRON  AGE 


R9DINC  CULTIVATORS 


will  do  you  more  and  better  work  than  any  others. 
They  are  thoroughly  adjustable,  can  be  used  in  cul¬ 
tivating  both  close  and  wide  grown  crops.  We  make 
two  styles:— a  Fixed  Wheel  for  level  land,  and  a 
Pivot  Wheel  for  hilly.  Write  us  for  our  No.  3  cata¬ 
logue,  and  learn  about  the  “  IRON  AGE.”  Address 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CO., 

CRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


Sent  Free  to  Farmers ! 

A  new  book  on  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
and  the  Cultivation  of  the  soil  by  John  Gould, 
T.  B.  Terry.  J.  H:  Hale,  and  others,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  to  any  address. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HAREOW  CO., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN., 

Sole  Mfrs.  of  the  only  “  CUTAWAY  HARROW.” 


FEED  MILLS 

fSoid  rUh  or  without  Elevator.; 
CrusR  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have-conlcal  shaped  grinders.  An  en¬ 
tire  departure  from  all  other  mHls. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
bandies,  made.  Three  sizes:  2  tofi.' 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  h.  p.,  and  one  stylo  for 
windwheel  use. 

tir  I  also  make  SWEEP  WILIS  that 
•Tush  ecr  com  and  grind  allsmallgrains, 
PIPE. 

■  -V.HOWsnER-  South  Rend. Ind. 


A  FEED  MILL  bu.«S  .  GOLD  MINE: 


Scientific 


the  best  on  earth- 


This  st 


irinds  ear 


style  gi 

corn  ivith  (shucks 

on  and  other  grains 
We  make  other  styles 
for  2  horses.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

THE  FOCS  MFC  CO.,  Springfield, O. 


IS  0.3-  * 

‘  Market  Gardeners  Recommend  f 

Matthews  &  New  Universal  Model  Hand  f 

•  Seeding  and  Cultivating  Implements  •  $ 

A  dozen  styles,  ffffff  fffrfi  T^E  5ES.T  ! 
Latest  Designs.  'T  A,  \V^  G°0dS  J 


Only  combination  One  and  Two  Wheeler  mud*.  1 
One  wheel  for  seedin  z  insures  most  finished  work,  i 
Wri te  for  circulars  and  nddrpssof  nearest  Bupply  ; 
denot.  AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Sole  Makers.  _  Poston  &  New  York^ 


LEAN’Ss^eLlH  A  RRO  j 

muroilAi  ■  c- n  forullkinclBof  farm  work, 
lUIVLUUMLLt  U  Saves  its  cost  first  season  ' 
/on  growing  crops.  All  steel,  no  castings  to  break—] 
/strongest  and  simplest  l«ver  adjusting  arrangement  < 

/made.  Writefor  RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.CO.  i 
^descriptive  circular.  f}#  Park  St. f  MANSFIELD,  OHIO  • 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  .simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Endorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials  and  directions  how  to  use.  Price  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one 
excavator  and  one  ejector,  $3.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS.  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


A  Set  of  Hustlers 


are  the  PLANET  JR.  Farm  Tools.  They  put  farm  work  on  a  modern 
business  basis,— a  week’s  lioeing  done  in  a  day,  three  times  the  crops  on  the 
same  laud.  The  New  No.  8  Horse  Hoe  is  a  dozen  tools  in  one  ;  width  or 
depth  changed  instantly  without  stopping  the  horse.  The  PLANET  JR. 
Book  for  1896  tells  all  about  these  famous  tools.  Sent  free  if  you  write  to 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


m 


IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO., 

HU  SABIN  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH 


First  Prize  and  Grand  Sweepstakes 

At  the  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Convention,  at 

Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Dec.  26  and  27,  1895,  awarded  to 
butter  from  cream  separated  by  the 

Improved  I ^tgdjStates 
CrtSnr  "separator. 

The  award  going  to  Samuel  T.  Noyes,  Colebrook,  N.  H. 

Send  for  circulars  of  the  Separator  that  makes  premium  butter. 

PRICES,  $75.00  AND  UP, 

Made  under  patents  owned  exclusively  by  us.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tating  and  infringing  machines. 

The  U.  S.  stands  on  its  Own  Bottom. 


Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  and  County  where  we  have  none. 
Everything  for  the  Creamery  and  Dairy. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  -  «  Bellows  Falls,  VerraQOt, 


ailliniljIfininiHiilimiilNI 

SIMPSON'S 


5 Sows  sli  varieties 
:  Glover,  Timothy, 
;  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 

:  Flax,  and 
EALL  KINDS  OF  ~ 

:  GRASS  SEEDS. 


HOPPER  for 

OATS-WHEAT. 

Send  for  Catalogne. _ 

Q/E.  Thompson  &  Sons, 

17  River  St..  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

a.  .mai2ium:inmi(Riininiinnnmni 


imuiuiuaaniMiiMiiiiiy 

GRASS! 

SEEDER 

Sows  an,  Quantity  5 
Eventy.AccuratelYs 


20to40 1 

Acres  a  day.  S 
In  wet, dry  S 
and  windy  s 
weather.  | 
WtlghMols.  5 


Ntmuiinauk 


THE  DAVENPORT 


POTATO  Cutter 
and  PLANTER 

It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
operation. 

No  more  cutting  seed 
by  hunt!. 

It  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  asif  done  by  hand. 

It  leaves  the  field  with 
its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

Dept,  k  PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO. ,  Piano,  III. 


HARD 

v\  001) 

STEEL 

AXLES 


Horse  Carts 

1  2  STYLES. 

NARROW  and\j  $25 

WIDE  TIRES.  1/  Upward*. 
'i  and  4  Wheels.  W rue  foi 
circ’sand  say  what  you  need. 
HOBSON  &  CO.,  I  ractury- 
Jin.4  Slum-  st.,  NrwYork.  1  Talamy.Pa. 


Progress  and  Improvement 

THE  CHAMPION  PI¥w7ooanxle 

In  “ The  Horse’s  Erlentt.” 
and  was  awarded  medal  at.  World's  Fair  for  PROG¬ 
RESS  AND  IMPROVEMENT.  We  also  make  old-style 
straight  axles,  one  and  two-horse  wagons,  with  thim¬ 
ble  skein  and  solid  steel  axles.  ALL  HIGH  GRADE. 
Our  TURKK-SPKING  1 14-INCH  AXLE  WAGON  is 

the  handiest  and  cheapest  general-purpose  run-about 

wagon  made.  _ 

THE  O-WIG-GO  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL 
works  to  perfection,  and  the  price  is  a  surprise  to 
every  one. 

The  MASCOT  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  very  best 
lever  spring  tooth  harrows. 

Catalogue  free  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our 
goods,  we  will  on  application  name  bottom  prices. 
THE  CHAMPION  WAGON  CO.. 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes  Send  for  catalogte  and 
prices  of  machines  tools  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  OrilUno  Machine  Co  hKron.0- 
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MAPES  TALKS  “ HENS  BY  THE  ACRE:1 

FIGHTING  ROUP  AT  WHOLESALE. 

"  A  Balanced  Ration  ”  as  Poultry  Medicine. 

( Concluded .) 

“  Balanced  Ration  ”  Comes  In. — Do  I  consider  the 
disease  contagious  ?  Most  assuredly  I  do,  when  the 
conditions  are  right.  Ah  !  Then  there  are  conditions  ! 
Can  you  tell  what  they  are  ? 

Hardly  I  Some  things  which  I  have  observed,  lead 
me  to  suspect  that  the  diet  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  as  well  as  the  environments.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  a  hen  has  a  properly  balanced  ration, 
she  will  have  vigor  enough  to  resist  infection.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  latter,  is  a 
certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  animal 
food.  My  flock 
was  improving 
nicely  the  early 
part  of  last 
winter,  and  by 
January  15,  we 
were  getting  a 
good  many 
eggs.  About 
this  time,  my 
supply  of  meat 
scrap  gave  out, 
and  I  could  not 
obtain  any  for 
some  time.  At 
the  same  time, 
we  were  busy 
harvesting  ice 
and  neglected 
securing  skim- 
milk  with 
which  we  were 
mixing  the 
morning’s  feed. 

The  egg  yield 
fell  off  sharp  ; 
in  fact,  almost 
ceased,  and  in 
a  short  time, 
roup  broke  out 
in  a  severe  form 
in  nearly  all 
the  flocks. 

Another  straw 
pointing  in  the 
same  direction, 
i  s  that  I  at- 
tempted  to 
raise  my  young 
chickens  that 
year  without 
animal  food. 

A  mixture  of 
wheat  bran  and 
corn  meal  with  cracked  corn  was  the  principal  feed. 
This  might  have  been  all  right  with  a  few  who  could 
roam  about  and  forage  for  worms,  bugs,  grasshop¬ 
pers,  etc.;  but  with  over  1,000  on  a  small  space,  such 
morsels  were  soon  unobtainable. 

Roup  has  always  been  called  a  winter  disease  which 
usually  disappears,  or  is  greatly  abated,  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  warm  weather,  and  incidentally  of  a  chance 
to  forage  for  such  food.  Putting  this  and  that  to¬ 
gether,  I  began  to  reason  that  an  exclusive  grain  diet 
furnished  too  much  carbonaceous  material  or  fat- 
formers.  In  Nature’s  effort  to  secure  sufficient  muscle- 
makers,  more  carbonaceous  food  was  taken  into  the 
system  than  could  be  assimilated.  This  surplus  of 
carbonaceous  matter  might  clog  up  the  system,  and 
jnake  it  more  susceptible  to  infection. 

Again,  a  hen  is  an  omnivorous  animal,  and  I  suspect 


that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  certain  amount 
of  muscle-makers  in  vegetable  food  and  the  same 
amount  in  animal  food  which  has  once  gone  through 
the  process  of  digestion  which  is  not  fully  understood. 
Look  at  the  difference  in  the  digestive  apparatus  of 
herbivorous  animals  like  the  ox  or  sheep,  with  their 
four  stomachs,  and  the  hen  with  her  gizzard. 

The  Theory  Tested. — I  put  a  good  deal  of  stress 
upon  this  point,  as  I  believe  that  it  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  balanced 
rations.  I  had  a  half-dozen  chronic  cases  of  roup  in 
my  hospital,  and  I  concluded  to  do  a  little  experiment¬ 
ing.  Accordingly,  about  August  1, 1  put  three  healthy 
cockerels  with  them,  and  began  feeding  them  with  a 
liberal  proportion  of  animal  food  in  the  form  of  meat 


scrap  and  milk  curd  or  pot  cheese.  They  were  obliged 
to  drink  from  the  same  basin,  and  eat  from  the  same 
trough.  I  kept  them  upon  this  diet  for  six  weeks, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  closely  con¬ 
fined  in  that  building  which  had  contained  hundreds 
of  cases  of  roup  and  had  never  been  disinfected,  the 
cockerels  remained  perfectly  healthy.  After  six  weeks 
of  this  treatment,  I  concluded  to  put  them  upon  an 
exclusive  corn  diet,  and  see  whether  I  could  clog  up 
their  systems  with  surplus  carbonaceous  matter. 
They  had  fresh  w  ater  every  day,  the  same  as  before, 
and  all  the  good  corn  they  would  eat.  At  the  end  of 
nine  days,  two  of  them  had  contracted  the  disease, 
and  on  the  13th  day,  the  third  one  had  it. 

After  a  few  days,  when  the  disease  was  well  devel¬ 
oped,  I  put  in  two  fresh,  healthy  birds,  and  placed 
them  upon  a  diet  containing  about  half  the  amount  of 


meat  scrap  and  pot  cheese  as  in  the  first  case.  These 
two  cockerels  contracted  the  disease  in  just  four  weeks, 
and  in  the  meantime  two  of  the  first  lot  of  three  had 
recovered.  “  That  doesn’t  prove  anything,”  you  say  ? 
It  may  be  that  it  takes  four  to  six  weeks  to  contract 
the  disease,  I  told  myself.  So,  I  decided  to  put  in 
two  more  healthy  birds,  and  put  them  upon  a  diet  of 
corn  at  once.  This  I  did  December  6  ;  up  to  yester¬ 
day  (December  13),  they  showed  no  symptoms  of  roup, 
but  to-day,  I  notice  that  one  of  them  is  affected,  and 
1  fully  expect  the  other  to  take  it  in  a  few  days. 

What  Roui*  Is. — What  are  the  first  symptoms? 
Where  the  disease  is  the  result  of  contagion,  the  first 
symptom  is  a  watery  discharge  from  the  nose.  After 
a  few  days,  the  discharge  becomes  of  the  consistency 

of  thick  syrup> 
and  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar,  offen¬ 
sive  odor.  As 
the  disease  ad¬ 
vances,  the 
bird,  although 
retaining  a 
good  appetite, 
loses  flesh 
rapidly.  The 
head  begins  to 
swell,  one  eye 
and  sometimes 
both  being 
completely 
closed.  Some¬ 
times  a  thick 
coating  forms 
on  the  tongue 
and  mouth.  If 
it  take  this 
form,  the  odor 
is  decidedly  dif¬ 
ferent,  and 
death  speedily 
follows  in  most 
cases.  Iam  in¬ 
clined  to  think 
that  there  are 
two  distinct 
types  of  the 
disease,  ca¬ 
tarrhal  and 
diphtheritic. 

In  a  sporadic 
case,  the  bird 
evidently  takes 
cold,  and  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  head 
and  eyes  is  the 
first  symptom, 
with  a  watery 
discharge  from 
the  nose.  Loss 
of  appetite  and 
the  offensive  smell  and  thickening  of  the  discharge 
from  the  nose,  are  likely  to  follow,  in  which  case  I 
think  it  becomes  contagious,  but  not  before. 

If  my  supposition  (I  hardly  call  it  a  theory)  that  a 
properly-balanced  ration  makes  a  healthy,  vigorous 
bird  able  to  resist  infection,  and  that  an  excess  of 
carbonaceous  matter  in  the  ration  goes  into  the  circu¬ 
lation,  clogging  up  the  system  and  making  it  pecul¬ 
iarly  susceptible  to  infection,  what  a  field  it  opens  up 
to  our  scientific  men.  Think  of  the  joy  of  being  able 
to  raise  a  herd  of  cattle  with  vigor  enough  to  resist 
the  deadly  baccilli  of  tuberculosis  !  Why,  in  10  years, 
we  could  stock  the  country  with  healthy  cattle,  to 
say  nothing  about  what  might  be  accomplished  by 
carrying  the  same  idea  into  the  feeding  of  the  human 
race  !  Gentlemen,  will  you  take  it  lip  and  sift  it  ? 
Orange  County,  N,  Y,  o,  w,  m. 


A  VERMONT  ROAD  MADE  FROM  A  MUDHOLE  BY  PLOW,  SCRAPER  AND  STONE  WALL.  Fig.  19.  See  Page.  50. 
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PLUMS  GRAFTED  ON  PEACH  STOCKS. 


WILL  THESE  MAKE  DESIRABLE  TREES? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  using  peach  stocks  in  grafting 
plums  ?  What  are  the  disadvantages,  and  is  the  practice,  on  the 
whole,  desirable  ? 

Plum  Stock  Preferred  in  Georgia. 

We  find  that  many  varieties  of  plums,  especially 
those  of  the  Chickasaw  and  peach-leaved  native  types, 
succeed  very  well  when  grafted  upon  peach  seedlings. 
In  fact,  trees  of  these  varieties  live  just  as  long  upon 
peach  seed! ings  as  upon  Marianna  plum  stocks.  We 
have  Kelsey  plums  budded  upon  peach  stocks  which 
are  now  13  years  old,  and  still  in  excellent  condition. 
The  only  disadvantage  that  we  have  occasionally 
found  in  using  peach  stocks,  is  that,  in  some  soils, 
they  are  subject  to  root  knot,  whereas  Marianna 
stocks  are  less  liable  to  this  drawback.  As  a  rule, 
the  Japanese  varieties  of  plums  make  a  stronger 
growth  upon  Marianna  than  they  do  upon  peach 
stocks  ;  therefore,  we  prefer  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  for 
plums  in  general.  p.  j.  berckmans. 

Georgia. 

Would  Not  Use  Plum  on  Peach. 

With  the  domesticas  and  northern  Americanas,  there 
is,  in  my  opinion,  never  an  advantage,  but  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  rather,  in  the  use  of  peach  stocks  for  the 
plum.  This  method  of  propagation  is  believed  to  be 
but  little  practiced  at  the  North.  It  prevails,  rather, 
in  the  more  southerly  localities  in  which  the  Chicka¬ 
saw  and  the  more  southerly  strains  of  Americana  are 
mostly  grown.  These  possess  peculiar  characteristics 
more  nearly  akin  to  those  of  the  peach,  upon  which 
they  are,  therefore,  probably  more  generally  success¬ 
ful.  Even  in  such  case,  however,  there  is  much  rea¬ 
son  for  the  assumption  that  even  the  southern  varie¬ 
ties  of  plums  would  be  more  perfectly  “  at  home” 
upon  stocks  of  their  own  species,  and  it  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  suspected  that  peach  stocks  are  in  general 
use  at  the  South  mainly  because  they  are  more  readily 
obtained.  At  the  North,  I  would  in  no  case  use  plum 
trees  grown  on  peach  stocks,  except,  possioly,  to  be 
planted  in  very  light,  dry  soils,  in  which  the  peach 
stocks  would  be  more  at  home.  The  short-lived  char¬ 
acter  of  the  peach,  and  its  liability  to  the  attacks  of 
yellows,  borers  and  other  maladies,  are  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  such  practice,  at  least  at  the  North. 

Michigan.  T.  t.  lyon. 

A  New  Idea  from  Maryland. 

The  disadvantages,  or  rather,  the  objections  to  the 
peach  as  a  stock  for  the  plum,  are,  First,  that  a  good 
many  varieties  of  plums  do  not  unite  solidly  and 
firmly  with  the  peach.  Second,  the  peach  root  does  not 
succeed  satisfactorily  on  heavy  clay,  or  cold  soils. 
Third,  the  borer,  or  peach  tree  grub,  seems  greatly  to 
prefer  the  peach  tree  to  all  others,  in  which  to  propa¬ 
gate  its  kind.  As  a  stock,  however,  it  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages,  too,  especially  to  the  nurseryman.  The 
stocks  are  easily  and  cheaply  grown,  and  are  rapidly 
worked  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  In  the  orchard, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  “  suckers,”  or  sprouting 
from  the  roots,  as  is  the  case  with  most  kinds  of  plum 
stocks  that  are  used,  and  with  all  imported  stocks,  I 
believe.  When  plums  are  worked  on  peach — grafted 
— on  the  single-root  plan,  so  that  when  the  trees  so 
grown  are  set  in  the  orchard,  all  of  the  peach  is  well 
under  ground,  they  are  just  as  good  for  all  soils  where 
peach  trees  succeed,  as  trees  grown  on  plum  stocks. 
I,  however,  would  prefer  trees  on  plum  stocks,  to 
those  budded  aboveground  on  the  peach,  for  any  soil. 

This  stock  question,  as  it  affects  the  propagation  of 
plums,  involves  much  of  great  importance  to  plum 
growers.  Nothing  is  in  use  to-day,  in  that  relation, 
that  is  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  or  that  pleases 
alike  both  nurserymen  and  orchardists.  While  the 
Marianna  is,  doubtless,  simply  a  Myrobolan  plum, 
when  stocks  are  grown  from  its  cuttings,  there  is  per¬ 
fect  immunity  from  the  very  objectionable  feature  of 
suckering  or  sprouting  from  the  roots.  And  the 
individualism  of  each  stock  so  grown,  is  in  no  respect 
seriously  different  from  its  fellows.  Which  fact, 
biologically  considered,  is  a  very  important  one. 
Imported  Myrobolan  seedlings  have  each  distinct 
individualisms,  varying,  one  from  the  other,  render¬ 
ing  them  better  or  worse  as  the  case  may  be,  as 
stocks  ;  no  uniformity  as  to  affinity,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  stocks  grown  from  cuttings  of  one  single 
type.  The  Marianna  stocks,  as  propagated  and  used 
to-day,  are,  doubtless,  the  best  stocks  for  the  plum  at 
the  command  of  propagators.  There  are,  however, 
some  kinds  of  the  European  type  that  do  not  succeed 
satisfactorily  when  worked  on  Marianna. 

I  have  experimented  a  good  deal  with  stocks  for 


the  plum  during  the  past  15  years,  and  discussing  the 
subject  last  year  with  United  States  Pomologist 
Heiges,  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  known  the 
trees  of  the  hard-shell  almond  to  be  attacked  by  the 
peach  borer.  The  question  itself  was  like  turning  a 
search-light  on  a  dungeon.  I  have  examined  every 
hard-shell  almond  tree  that  I  have  seen  since,  and  in 
no  single  instance  have  I  yet  found  borers  present, 
or  indications  that  they  had  ever  touched  the  trees. 
Now  would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  having  trees  of  this  kind,  to  investigate,  and 
if  found  to  be  exempt  from  this  pest,  it  would  in  all 
likelihood  prove  a  desirable  stock  for  many  varieties, 
at  least,  of  the  plum  I  think  that  the  tree  itself  is 
considerably  hardier  than  the  peach.  It  is  a  sure 
and  good  bearer,  thus  insuring  an  easy  way  to  the 
procuring  of  a  supply  of  stocks.  If  free  from  injury 
by  borers,  it  would  have  two  good  points  in  its  favor 
to  commend  it  above  the  peach.  j.  w.  kerb. 

Maryland. 

“An  Unsolved  Problem” ;  Favors  Plum. 

I  consider  this  entire  question  as  yet  unsolved.  We 
have  such  a  great  variety  of  plums  springing  from 
six  or  eight  distinct  species,  each  with  its  peculiar 
growth,  so  that  the  stock  which  suits  one  class,  is 
poor  for  another.  But  so  far  as  plum  stock  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  can  narrow  it  down  quickly  to  one  or  two 
species — the  Myrobolan  being  far  better  than  any 
other,  and  the  Marianna  (which  is,  apparently,  a 
hybrid  of  that  with  Chickasaw)  stands  at  the  head  for 
vigor,  long  life  and  uniformity,  and  takes  the  bud  or 
graft  most  readily  through  a  longer  growing  season 
than  any  other.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  much 
more  congenial  to  the  varieties  of  plum  in  general, 
than  peach  stock,  yet  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  in 


LEAF  OF  ROSE-MARGINED  EUROPEAN  BEECH.  Fig.  20. 

From  Nature.  See  Ruralisms,  page  55. 

its  congeniality  for  some  classes  of  plums  over  others. 
It  takes  and  carries  the  Chickasaw  varieties  perfectly, 
and  about  equally  well  most  of  the  Japan  varieties. 
Especially  do  Burbank,  Abundance,  Satsuma  and 
Hattankio  thrive  upon  it.  The  Americana  varieties 
generally,  although  in  some  respects  apparently  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  Japan  species,  P.  triflora,  do  not 
do  so  well.  Their  wood  is  much  harder,  and  they  do  not 
maintain  an  even  growth  at  the  juncture,  as  though 
their  denser  wood  impeded  the  flow  of  sap.  The 
peach  budded  on  Marianna  or  any  other  plum  stock, 
is  quickly  dwarfed  and  dies  in  from  one  to  three 
years  invariably.  From  this  I  infer  that  the  peach 
is  much  less  congenial  as  a  stock  to  plums,  than  is  the 
Marianna,  although  plums  do  far  better  upon  it  than 
it  does  upon  any  plum. 

Ten  years  ago,  I  planted  a  plum  orchard  including 
numerous  varieties,  running  through  the  different 
species,  all  (with  few  exceptions  on  their  own  roots) 
budded  on  peach.  In  six  to  seven  years,  all  Ameri¬ 
cana  varieties,  such  as  De  Soto,  Quicker,  Forest  Gar¬ 
den,  etc.,  were  dead.  The  European  and  Chickasaw 
varieties,  including  Wild  Goose,  failed  a  year  or  two 
later.  The  Golden  Beauty  and  Wayland,  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  still,  and  Miner  and  Weaver  are  yet  alive  and  bear 
annually.  All  these  trees  suffered  from  attacks  of 
the  peach  borer  in  the  peach  stock  portion.  Many,  as 
do  peach  trees  here  in  many  places,  where  the  soil  is 
seapy,  suffered  and  died  from  root  rot,  a  fungous  dis¬ 
ease  induced  by  first  drowning  the  feeding  roots. 
The  plum  trees  in  this  plantation  on  their  own  roots, 
were  most  vigorous,  and  remained  sound  in  roots. 
The  Marianna  trees,  especially,  were  very  robust  and 
sound  throughout,  and  appeared  as  though  they  might 
have  endured  20  years  in  good  condition.  But  they 
are  valueless  for  cropping,  so  I  grubbed  them  out. 

In  1894,  I  planted  another  plum  orchard  on  the 
same  character  of  soil,  partly  the  same  plot,  pearly 


all  budded  on  Marianna  stocks.  I  have  full  notes  of 
behavior  of  all  the  varieties  in  the  first  orchard,  and 
am  keeping  a  record  of  those  in  the  new  orchard,  in 
order  to  make  comparisons.  So  far,  the  Marianna 
plum  roots  have  under  my  observation  everywhere 
resisted  borers  and  root  rot  (caused  in  peach  by  seapy 
land),  and  have  generally  given  indications  of  being 
a  better  stock  for  plums  than  is  the  peach.  But,  as  I 
stated  at  first,  scientific  demonstration  in  the  matter 
is  yet  lacking.  Such  problems  as  this  require  8  to  12 
years  in  large  and  varied  plantations,  side  by  side,  on 
each  class  of  stocks,  and  on  different  soils,  in  differ¬ 
ent  climates,  to  demonstrate  fully.  Such  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  experiment  stations. 
However,  if  the  changeableness  in  working  forces 
that  has  so  much  prevailed  in  most  of  our  stations, 
continue  to  prevail,  all  such  long-lived,  important 
problems  are  likely  to  remain  unsolved  by  them. 

Texas.  t.  v.  munson. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  0FAMUDH0LE. 

HOW  THEY  BUILT  A  COUNTRY  ROAD. 

The  picture  on  the  first  page  shows  60  rods  of  per¬ 
manent  road  in  the  town  of  Rupert,  Vt.,  built  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  by  A.  Ilopkins,  road  commissioner.  The 
sheep  thereon  are  a  flock  that  happened  to  be  going 
by  at  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken.  The  arch¬ 
way  at  the  lower  extremity  shows  indistinctly  an  iron 
bridge,  put  up  the  past  season. 

This  piece  of  road,  being  situated  only  about  100 
rods  from  a  railroad  station,  has  been  known  for 
years,  far  and  wide,  as  the  poorest  in  town.  Team¬ 
sters  always  loaded  according  to  what  they  could  haul 
through  “  the  mudhole,’  as  it  was  generally  termed. 

It  was  built  in  this  way  :  As  soon  as  the  ground 
was  thoroughly  settled  in  the  spring,  a  hole  was  dug 
in  tbe  road  large  enough  to  take  in  a  heavy  Syracuse 
plow.  Six  strong,  steady  horses  were  attached,  and, 
by  going  very  slowly,  the  road  was  gradually  broken 
up  the  entire  length  and  11  feet  wide.  An  excavation 
was  then  made,  by  the  use  of  an  improved  wheel 
scraper,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet.  The  hole 
thus  made  was  then  filled  with  large  stones  a  little 
more  than  level  full.  These  stones  were  purchased, 
at  small  expense,  of  a  nearby  neighbor  who  had  a 
stone  wall  that  was  exactly  in  his  way.  On  top  of 
the  stones,  was  then  piled  coarse  gravel  taken  out  of 
a  brook,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches. 

The  dirt  taken  out  in  excavating,  was  next  scraped 
back,  and  the  road  shaped  40  feet  wide.  Then  every 
20  feet  eight-inch  tile  were  put  in  from  the  edge  of 
the  stone,  at  right  angles  with  the  road,  and  run  to 
the  outside  ditch  with  a  good  fall.  The  tile  were 
placed  20  feet  apart  on  either  side,  a  row  on  one  side 
came  between  two  on  the  other — thus  placing  a  row 
every  10  feet.  Mr.  Hopkins  considers  the  tile  indis¬ 
pensable,  for  after  heavy  rains,  they  have  often 
been  noticed  running  off  large  quantities  of  water 
that  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  the  road  to 
soak  through  and  make  mud. 

A  thorough  job  has  been  done,  and  this  road  will 
stand  for  many  years  a  monument  to  its  builder,  and 
an  honor  to  the  town.  More  are  needed,  and  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  each  year  will  see  additions  of  this  kind,  for 
Rupert  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  money  invested 
in  thoroughly  built  roads,  like  this,  pays  the  farmer 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  money  deposited  in 
savings  banks,  and  is  absolutely  safe.  c.  s.  h. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Tar  for  Tin  Roofs. — “  How  would  coal  tar  answer 
in  place  of  paint  for  a  tin  roof  ?”  My  experience  is 
that  it  is  no  good  ;  I  would  rather  leave  the  roof 
without  any  protection  than  to  paint  with  common 
coal  tar.  I  know  of  several  tin  roofs  that  have  been 
ruined  by  the  use  of  tar  as  a  paint.  Several  years 
since,  I  repaired  a  roof  that  had  a  tin  valley  painted 
with  common  mineral  paint  and  oil.  The  rest  of  the 
roof  was  a  tar  gravel,  lapping  down  on  the  tin  about 
10  inches.  When  taken  up,  the  tin  was  rusted  out  for 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  as  far  as  covered 
by  the  coal  tar  ;  where  covered  with  paint  alone,  it 
was  sound.  The  acid  in  the  tar  soon  destroys  the  tin. 
The  best  paint  of  which  I  know,  and  I  think  that  it 
will  last  longer  than  any  of  the  oxide  or  specially 
prepared  paints,  is  made  of  finely  ground  slate  and 
linseed  oil?  t.  l.  h. 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 

To  Kill  Rats. — Place  three  or  more  half  barrels  or 
barrels  that  will  hold  water,  where  rats  are  thickest ; 
fill  two-thirds  full  with  chaff  or  sawdust,  or  fine  straw. 
Set  something  next  them,  or  lean  a  board  to  the  top 
so  that  the  rats  can  get  up  easily  to  jump  in.  Have 
chaff  near  enough  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  so  that 
they  can  jump  out  easily,  or  put  a  small  piece  of 
board  in  so  that  they  can  get  out  on  that.  The  last 
time  you  are  at  the  barn  in  the  evening  bait  each 
barrel  well  with  something  of  which  the  rats  are 
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fond — crumbs,  meat  bones,  cheese  rinds,  sweet  apples, 
corn,  etc.  Do  this  one  week  regularly  so  as  to  get 
them  all  to  come.  Then  empty  out  the  filling,  and 
put  in  water,  a  little  more  than  half  full.  Put  on  top 
of  the  water,  some  of  the  same  filling  taken  out,  to 
cover  it,  and  bait  with  sweet  apples,  or  pieces  of  corn 
on  the  oar,  something  that  will  float.  The  rats  will 
jump  in,  but  will  stay  and  drown.  If  this  be  done 
when  the  water  freezes,  it  will  be  a  failure.  In  that 
case  line  the  inside  of  the  barrel  with  tin  for  12  or  14 
inches  at  the  top  ;  then  leave  in  the  dry  chaff,  but 
much  lower  than  you  would  the  water,  so  that  they 
can  not  jump  out.  Old  deep  milk  cans  may  be  tised, 
and  no  water  be  used,  only  to  drown  them  after  they 
are  caught,  which  is  the  best  way  to  kill  them. 

Susquehanna  County,  Pa.  J.  m. 

Virginia  Winesap  Appt.es. — I  noticed  in  the  report 
of  the  late  New  York  Fruit  Exhibition,  the  mention 
of  the  York  Imperial  apple.  From  all  I  can  learn,  I 
think  this  is  a  new  name  given  to  our. 

Piedmont  Winesap,  the  best  all-’round 
apple  I  know.  In  a  market  report  men¬ 
tion  is  also  made  of  Virginia  Imperial  as 
second  in  price  to  the  York.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  Yorks  are  selling  better 
in  London  than  the  Pippins.  If  my  guess 
is  correct,  the  ‘‘Yorks”  arc  the  best  selec¬ 
tions  from  our  reddest  and  largest  Wine- 
sap,  while  the  Virginia  Imperials  are  not 
so  finely  colored  or  so  large — in  fact  are 
Winesap  seconds.  And  some  sharp  and 
cute  apple  dealer  has  changed  the  name 
for  trade  purposes.  Until  the  Chicago 
Fair  advertised  our  Winesaps,  there  was 
no  great  market  for  them.  They  are 
bound  to  lead  all  others  for  their  ship¬ 
ping  and  keeping  qualities,  besides  being 
the  most  beautiful  in  color,  and,  withal, 
having  a  fine  spicy  flavor.  I  keep  them 
all  winter  in  a  dark  granary.  One 
winter  they  froze  and  thawed  in  the 
dark,  without  any  injury,  and  I  kept  some  of  them 
till  May.  Another  advantage  they  have  is  that  bruises 
seldom  cause  rot.  Our  black  mountain  soil  does 
better  for  the  Pippins,  while  our  red  and  iron-mixed 
soil  beats  the  world  for  producing  the  Imperial  Wine¬ 
sap.  If  I  were  to  put  out  a  new  orchard  of  1,000  trees, 

1  would  use  950  Winesaps.  As  far  as  my  observation 

goes,  the  best  keeping  Northern  apples  become  here 
late  fall.  My  Roxbury  Russets  mostly  fell  from  the 
trees  in  September.  c.  M.  E. 

Amherst,  Va. 

What  Colorado  Potatoes  Cost. — So  much  potato 
talk  has  gone  through  The  R.  N.-Y's  columns,  that 
we  can  no  longer  stand  it,  and  herein  is  our  story,  if 
the  truth  is  considered  as  such  in  the  estimation  of 
some  of  the  Eastern  potato  growers.  We  planted,  the 
past  year,  three  acres  of  potatoes  on  new  land,  one 
acre  each  of  World’s  Fair,  Maggie  Murphy  and  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  side  by  side.  This  ground  was  sage  brush 
plowed  or  broken  up  the  fall  previous.  Nine  bushels 
of  seed  of  the  World’s  Fair,  were  planted  in  hills  on 
this  acre,  12  bushels  of  Maggie  Murphy  in  drills,  and 
11  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  All  the  above  were  dropped 
by  hand,  the  first  15  inches  apart  in  the  row,  the 
second  12  inches,  and  the  third  14  inches,  as  near  as 
they  could  be  dropped  that  distance,  and  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  The  first  or  World’s  Fair  yielded 
425  bushels,  the  Maggie  Murphy  400,  the  Ii.  N.-Y.  No. 

2  475 — a  total  yield  from  the  three  acres  of  1,300 

bushels.  Here  is  the.  cost  of  the  three  acres  : 

Plowing  land .  $3  75 

Harrowing  twice .  1  50 

Furrowing  for  seed .  75 

32  bushels  seed .  12  80 

Cutting .  1  25 

Dropping .  1  50 


up  over  the  nose.  Let  a  man  pull  on  the  other  end  of 
the  rope,  and  the  steer’s  head  comes  down  in  the 
notch,  C,  so  tight  that  he  can  neither  move  nor  bawl. 
13  is  a  small  block  fastened  to  the  bottom  part  of  the 
stanchion  by  a  staple:  P  is  a  temporary  bar  set  up 
while  the  steer  is  being  put  in  the  stanchion.  When 
the  horns  are  oil,  take  the  bar,  P,  down,  and  dishorned 
steers  pass  out  into  another  pen,  and  are  thus  kept 
separated.  8.  c. 

South  Side,  W.  Va. 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

CARE  AND  COST  OF  KEEPING  A  CHESHIRE. 

A  neighbor  who  came  in  to  spend  the  evening, 
said,  “Isold  eight  pigs  for  §10  to-day;  they  were 
three  months  old.  I  shall  fatten  the  dam  and  quit 
the  business.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  “  you  got  good  interest  on  the  money 
invested  and  for  the  feed  consumed.” 


A  GROUP  OF  CHESHIRE  SWINE.  Fig.  21. 

“  Humph  !  ”  he  snorted  ;  “  I  have  fed  that  worth  of 
bran  alone  since  last  spring.” 

“  You  must  have  a  fine  lot  of  manure,  for  you  kept 
the  sow  in  the  pen.  That’s  worth  a  good  deal.” 

“  No  !  I  threw  it  out  into  the  small  yard,  and  she 
rooted  it  into  the  ground.  I  guess  there  is  nothing 
but  mud  there.” 

That  is  the  style  of  the  ordinary  farmer,  on  nearly 
every  farm.  Hogs  confined  to  a  small  pen  and  muddy 
yard,  bare  floor,  no  water  to  drink,  and  expensive 
food  fed  ;  manure  wasted,  small  litters  of  stunted, 
scrub  stock,  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  No  wonder  my  neigh¬ 
bor  was  discouraged  ;  but  should  I  tell  him  that  he 
received  more  than  such  care  deserved,  the  “fur 
would  fly.”  The  fact  is  that  swine  receive  the  least 
care,  and  pay  the  best  of  any  stock  on  the  farm.  The 
same  lack  of  intelligent  management  in  the  care  of 
cows,  would  ruin  both  owner  and  dairy. 

“  Why  do  you  keep  your  hogs  shut  up  ?  ”  I  asked. 
“  The  hog  is  a  grazing  animal,  and  should  have  vege¬ 


Covering .  80  75 

Harrowing  twice .  1  50 

Cultivating  three  times..  4  50 

Irrigating  twice .  75 

Water  tax .  1  50 

Harvesting .  11  00 


Total  cost  to  grow  1,300  bushels  of  potatoes . 841  55 

1,300  bushels  at  20  cents .  200  00 


Net  profit . 8218  45 

Net  profit  per  acre . $72  816 

No  manure  was  used,  and  the  figures  above  given  in¬ 
clude  wages  paid  (including  board),  at  the  rate  of  §1.50 
for  team  and  feed  a  day  (not  man  and  team,  merely 
team  alone).  To  the  above  cost  might  be  added  §1  for 
wear  and  tear  of  tools,  etc.  hoover  &  moore. 

Garfield  County,  Col. 

How  to  Dishorn. — It  seems  to  me  that  your  corre¬ 
spondents,  page  866,  tell  the  why  of  dishorning  better 
than  the  how.  Fig.  22  shows  how  I  do  it.  It  is 
a  plain  stanchion,  set  in  the  mouth  of  a  chute  three 
feet  wide,  built  inside  of  a  strong  corral.  The  stanch¬ 
ion  is  built  like  any  other,  except  the  bar,  P,  which 
is  nailed  across  about  20  or  24  inches  from  tfie  ground. 
The  one-half-inch  rope,E,  should  be  about  12  feet  long, 
with  a  three-inch  ring  tied  to  the  end  of  it.  When 
the  steer’s  head  is  in  place,  the  stanchion  closed  by 
means  of  the  rope,  D,  and  fastened  by  the  pin  at  X, 
put  the  rope,  E,  over  his  neck  back  of  the  ears,  bring¬ 
ing  the  ring  down  under  his  chin.  Then  take  a  bight 
of  rope,  poke  it  through  the  ring',  and  bring  the  loop 


table  food  every  day  in  the  year.”  Yet  men  will 
laugh  at  me  when  I  tell  them  that  they  will  keep  in 
good  condition  on  grass  alone  during  summer,  or  that 
they  can  be  wintered  on  raw,  flat  turnips,  or  beets, 
with  but  little  grain.  Last  summer,  we  kept  on  two 
acres  of  land,  six  mature  Cheshires,  from  May  25  to 
August  15,  without  any  other  food  except  400  pounds 
of  wheat  bran.  For  two  weeks  green  oats  and  peas, 
and  after  that  corn  fodder,  were  added  to  the  grass. 
They  commenced  farrowing  in  September,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  little  -milk,  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal.  We 
never  had  a  stronger  lot  of  pigs.  Our  old  sows  aver¬ 
aged  12,  and  those  with  first  litter  nine  pigs  each.  As 
soon  as  the  young  pigs  will  notice  anything,  we 
sprinkle  whole  wheat  where  they  can  get  it,  and  put 
milk  in  a  low,  narrow  trough  for  them.  They  soon 
learn  to  eat,  and  do  not  require  so  much  of  the  mother. 
She  shrinks  on  her  milk,  and  does  not  get  so  thin  and 
run  down  as  when  compelled  to  furnish  all  food.  By 
the  time  the  pigs  are  12  weeks  old,  she  will  take  the 


male,  though  still  givinga  little  milk,  which  serves  to 
put  the  “  gloss”  on  the  youngsters. 

Fig.  21  shows  a  litter  of  12  pigs  two  days  old,  and 
the  little  mother,  10  months  old,  looking  over  the 
board,  wondering  what  is  to  be  done  now.  The  gen¬ 
tleness  of  this  breed  is  proverbial,  and  that  with  their 
ease-loving  disposition,  accounts  for  the  possibility  of 
keeping  them  so  cheaply.  They  neither  worry  nor 
wander  off  any  flesh.  This  little  mother  had  eaten  noth¬ 
ing  but  grass  when  the  little  fellows  were  farrowed, 
since  service.  The  pigs  were  farrowed  in  the  same 
field  with  the  others  seen  in  the  picture,  without 
molestation.  When  cold  weather  set  in,  all  were  put 
in  pens.  They  are  fed  a  quart  of  fine  wheat  bran  or 
middlings  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  about  one-half 
bushel  of  raw  flat  turnips  each  day.  They  are  always 
in  good  breeding  condition. 

This  year,  after  re-sowing  our  seed  three  times,  we 
gave  it  up  as  too  late.  Dry  weather  and  grasshoppers 
robbed  us  of  our  cheapest  food.  Beets 
will  be  fed  instead.  One  man  writes, 

I  “  Our  pigs  won’t  eat  turnips.”  The  rea- 

I  son  is  that  he  fed  them  whole,  and  they 

hurt  their  mouths.  They  should  always 
be  cut  up.  He  fed  them  to  supplement  a 
grain  ration  which  was  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  nourishment.  A  hog  will  eat  what 
it  likes  best  first,  and  squeal  over  what’s 
left.  Make  the  vegetable  food  the  bulk 
of  the  ration,  and  supplement  with  grain 
enough  to  furnish  warmth.  There  is  not 
much  warmth  in  a  turnip,  and  if  the  pig 
is  kept  in  an  open  pen,  fed  in  a  trough 
frozen  half  full  of  dishwater,  and  sleeps 
on  its  wet,  dirty  bed  which  often  freezes 
so  hard  that  it  does  not  thaw  out  again 
until  spring,  it  will  not  thrive.  No 
animal  loves  a  warm,  clean,  dry  bed,  or 
will  try  so  hard  to  obtain  it,  as  the  hog. 
If  given  free  range  of  the  farm  for  a  few 
days,  it  will  always  select  the  biggest 
straw  pile  in  the  warmest  spot  that  is  dry.  Little 
fellows  three  weeks  old,  will  leave  the  dirty  pen 
where  the  mother  is  confined,  and  sleep  in  the  dry 
litter  which  is  on  the  barn  floor.  Man  has  abused  the 
hog  so  long  that  his  children  know  no  better,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  reputation  given  this  animal  is  a  fair 
one  ;  but  his  character  is  directly  the  opposite. 

Our  hoghouse  is  ceiled  inside  on  the  sides  and  top, 
and  stuffed  with  straw.  The  floor  is  tight.  The 
manure  seldom  gets  cold  enough  to  freeze  even 
slightly,  and  the  pens  are  cleaned  every  second  morn¬ 
ing.  “  A  good  deal  of  care  ?”  Yes,  but  cheaper  than 
the  cost  of  added  grain,  loss  of  stock  and  reputation. 
With  this  comfort,  the  hogs  are  esthetical  and  inclined 
to  be  vegetarians.  Thus  far,  we  have  never  lost  an 
animal  by  sickness,  had  pigs  eaten  by  their  mothers, 
or  bothered  to  sit  up  with  them  at  farrowing  time. 
By  the  use  of  these  methods  and  common  sense,  one 
can  make  money  with  any  of  the  varieties  of  swine 
adapted  to  grazing. 

Nine  of  those  shown  in  the  picture  were  sold  for 
§72  when  10  weeks  old.  Two  will  be  fed  beets,  wheat 
middlings  and  a  little  oil  meal,  and  we  confidently 
expect  that  they  will  win  the  greatest  honors  at  the 
fairs  next  fall.  I  say  this  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
starvation  method,  and  we  believe  it.  I  estimate  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  brood  sow  to  be,  for  food,  100 
bushels  of  turnips,  §3  ;  one-half  ton  of  grain,  §10  ; 
pasture  and  soiling,  §3  ;  total,  §16.  As  I  would  be 
willing  to  care  for  the  swine  on  a  large  scale  for 
some  one  else  for  the  manure,  1  make  no  charge  for 
labor.  As  the  “little  mother”  will  raise  another  litter 
within  a  year,  I  claim  that  a  good  profit  is  proved. 

_  C.  E.  c. 

HOW  THEY  STUDY  HORTICULTURE. 

SOME  MYSTERIES  OF  PLANT  LIFE  REVIEWED. 

Writers  in  horticultural  papers  often  deplore  the 
fact  that  schools  are  not  provided  for  the  study  of  the 
scientific  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  success  in  horticultural  work.  If  they  are 
referred  to  the  agricultural  colleges,  wherein  many 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  is  given,  they 
immediately  decry  them  as  theoretical,  impractical, 
book-farming  institutions. 

For  nearly  three  years  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
note  closely  the  work  in  the  “  Short  Course  in  Agri¬ 
culture”  in  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  work  in  “  Plant  Life.”  The  course  em¬ 
braces  dairying,  stock  feeding  and  breeding,  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  study  of 
plants,  'l’wo  hours  each  working  day  are  spent  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  built  and  fitted  especially  for  this 
work  as  well  as  for  experimental  work.  After  one 
hour  spent  in  the  lecture  room,  where  the  students 
are  taught  the  principles  of  plant  life  by  Prof.  Goff, 
they  don  their  working  jackets,  and  tile  into  the 
laboratory,  where,  seated  at  tables,  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  necessary  apparatus,  they  carry  qu  work ' 
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for  themselves.  The  work  here  is  purely  investi¬ 
gational.  The  work  for  the  clay  is  outlined  by  Prof. 
Goff,  after  which  the  students  perform  the  work,  and 
either  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  or  on  the  following 
day,  note  the  results. 

An  outline  of  a  portion  of  the  work  done  here,  will 
give  a  chance  to  judge  whether  it  is  practical.  “  The 
first  step  in  germination  is  absorption  of  water  by 
seeds :  some  seeds  absorb  water  more  rapidly  than 
others.”  To  demonstrate  this,  each  student  placed  in 
separate  bottles,  with  a  known  quantity  of  water,  a 
number  of  beans  and  Iloney  locust  seeds.  On  the 
following  day,  the  students  observed  that  the  beans 
had  swollen  very  much,  but  the  water  had  not  risen 
in  the  bottle,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  many,  show¬ 
ing  beyond  doubt,  that  the  beans  had  absorbed  water. 
The  Honey  locust  seeds,  however,  showed  no  change. 

The  statement  was  made  to  the  class  that  seeds 
absorb  the  necessary  water  more  rapidly,  when  the 
soil  is  packed  firmly  about  them,  and  in  close  contact, 
than  when  it  is  left  loose.  The  boys  set  out  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  by  determining  the  volume 
of  50  beans  by  means  of  graduated  cylinders,  and 
then  placing  them  in  a  box  containing  moist  loam 
and  packing  the  soil  firmly  about  them.  Another 
box  was  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that 
the  soil  was  left  loose.  On  the  following  day,  by 
determining  the  volume  of  the  beans  in  each  box,  and 
comparing  the  figures  with  those  of  the  previous  day, 
they  discovered  that  the  beans  in  the  “  packed”  box 
had  absorbed  from  10  to  15  per  cent  more  moisture 
than  those  in  the  “  loose”  box.  This  trial  taught  the 
‘  ‘  why”  of  many  operations,  that  probably  every 
student  had  performed  dozens  of  times  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  think  why.  Why  are  field  crops  rolled  ? 
Why  is  a  roller  attached  to  a  garden  seed  sower  to 
follow  the  drill  ? 

They  were  then  asked  whether  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  affected  absorption,  and  answered  by  prepar¬ 
ing  two  boxes  in  the  manner  described  in  the  previous 
trial,  except  that  in  neither  was  the  soil  packed.  One 
box  was  iinmeiiately  placed  in  a  temperature  of  40 
degrees,  and  the  other  in  a  temperature  of  70  degrees. 
Upon  examination  and  i-e-ineasurement  on  the  next 
day,  the  ‘•cold”  beans  were  found  to  have  absorbed 
several  per  cent  less  water  than  the  “  warm.”  Query  : 
Is  it  better  to  plant  corn,  beans  and  like  seeds,  very 
early  in  spring,  or  to  wait  until  the  ground  has  be¬ 
come  warm  ? 

These  experiments  were  followed  by  others,  show¬ 
ing  that  oxygen  is  necessary  to  germination,  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  a  seed  tester,  etc.  Later  on,  each 
student  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
development  of  clover,  corn  and  other  plants,  aided 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  plants  in  different  stages, 
from  the  tiny  plantlet,  just  bursting  its  prison  walls, 
the  seed  coat,  to  the  further  developed  plant  of  30  or 
40  days’  growth,  each  day  learning  something  of  the 
mysteries  of  plant  life.  A  winter  garden  is  also  pro¬ 
vided,  a  space  22x75  feet,  glass  roofed  and  supplied 
with  steam  heat,  where  summer  weather  may  be  had 
at  any  time  by  simply  giving  the  engineer  a  half  hour’s 
notice.  Here,  in  20  inches  of  good  garden  soil,  with¬ 
out  interference  by  supporting  posts  or  other  obstruc¬ 
tion,  trees  are  planted,  grafted  and  budded,  and  other 
practical  horticultural  work  follows,  until  the  boys 
actually  begin  to  believe  that  there  is,  after  all,  some¬ 
thing  in  “  book  farming.”  So  firmly  do  they  believe 
it,  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  return  for  a  second 
winter’s  work,  which  is  given  on  advanced  lines. 

Many  of  these  young  men  are  sons  of  farmers,  who 
were  successful  in  their  work  and  gained  a  compe¬ 
tence  thereby,  without  “  book  farming,”  as  they  will 
tell  you.  Very  true,  but  in  a  day  when  competition 
was  not  one-half  as  keen,  and  on  soil  and  in  seasons 
when  seed  time  and  harvest  came  and  passed  gladly 
and  profitably.  experiment  station. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  oue  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

What  is  “Spontaneous  Combustion”  ? 

Several  Readers. — What  Is  the  cause  of  spontaneous  combustion 
in  barns,  stacks  or  piles  of  rags  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  TROF.  W.  A.  ANTHONY. 

When  a  substance  takes  fire  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  from  any  outside  source,  or  at  least, 
without  being  heated  from  without  up  to  the  ignition 
point,  such  an  occurrence  is  described  as  spontaneous 
4  combustion.  Numerous  cases  of  such  fires  have 


occurred.  They  are  generally  due  to  a  slow  oxidation 
of  combustible  material.  It  is  well  understood,  I 
think,  by  everybody,  that  the  heat  of  an  ordinary 
fire  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  combustible 
material  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  chemical 
operation  generates  heat.  With  most  combustible 
substances,  this  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  will  not  occur  except  at  the  elevated  temperature 
that  accompanies  combustion,  hence,  in  most  cases, 
combustible  substances  have  to  be  heated,  usually  by 
contact  with  another  substance  already  in  process  of 
combustion,  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  combination 
with  oxygen  will  occur,  the  temperature  of  combustion 
being  then  maintained  by  the  process  of  combustion 
itself.  But  there  are  many  substances  which  will 
slowly  combine  with  oxygeD,  even  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  science,  that 
whenever  oxygen  combines  with  a  combustible  sub¬ 
stance,  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  de¬ 
veloped  for  a  given  amount  of  substance  consumed 
whether  the  combustion  takes  place  slowly  or  rapidly. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  slow  com¬ 
bustion,  the  heat  will  be  developed  slowly,  and  may 
escape  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  but  a  very  slight  rise 
of  temperature.  In  fact,  the  combination  of  the 
material  with  oxygen  may  be  so  very  slow,  and  the 
facilities  for  the  escape  of  heat  so  good,  that  the  rise 
of  temperature  produced  is  entirely  insensible.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  the  total 
amount  of  heat  developed  when  the  operation  is  com¬ 
plete,  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  operation  go  on 
slowly  or  rapidly. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  given  substance,  such  as  oily 
waste,  be  piled  up  in  a  compact  mass;  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  will  combine  with  the  oil,  developing  heat, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  exceedingly  poor  con¬ 
ducting  [lower  of  the  mass  of  waste,  and  the  small 
surface  exposed  for  the  escape  of  heat,  will  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  mass  and  raise  its  temperature.  And  it  is 
possible,  under  certain  conditions,  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  rise  to  the  point  necessary  for  the  rapid 
union  of  oxygen  with  the  material,  which  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  evolution  of  gas  and  flame,  and  which 
we  call  combustion.  Fires  have  not  infrequently 
occurred  from  just  such  an  action  in  a  pile  of  oily 
waste.  A  pile  of  rags  saturated  with  paint  or  varnish 
may  also  bring  about  the  same  result.  If  such  a  pile 
of  waste  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hot  steam  pipe,  this 
will  aid  in  bringing  the  temperature  up  to  what  is 
necessary  for  quick  combustion. 

Soft  coal  containing  sulphur,  or  iron  pyrites,  when 
damp,  may  take  fire  spontaneously.  In  this  case,  the 
moisture  greatly  facilitates  the  slow  oxidation  which 
results  in  the  attainment  of  a  temperature  necessary 
to  rapid  combustion.  I  have  known  several  instances 
of  this  kind.  In  one  case,  several  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  had  been  wet  on  the  cars,  were  put  into 
a  vault  near  a  large  building.  The  coal  took  fire,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  quench  the  fire  except  by  shovel¬ 
ing  the  whole  mass  over.  In  another  case,  about  100 
tons  of  coal  in  a  coal-house  connected  with  a  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment  took  fire  in  consequence  of 
the  escape  of  steam  underneath.  The  steam  furnished 
the  moisture  which  is  necessary  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  sulphur  compounds. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  these  cases  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  In  any  case  where  a  slow 
oxidation  will  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
heat  must  be  developed  and  the  temperature  must 
rise.  The  rise  of  temperature  will  be  greater  or  less 
as  the  facility  for  the  escape  of  heat  is  less  or  greater, 
and  it  is  evident  that  under  certain  conditions,  the 
heat  developed  by  the  slow  oxidation  may  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  mass 
to  the  ignition  point. 

Setting  Fruits  on  Leased  Land. 

S.,  Berks  County,  Pa.— I  purpose  moving  this  coming  April  to  a 
very  productive  farm,  of  ironstone  soil,  with  good  railroad  facili¬ 
ties,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a  manufacturing  town.  I  have 
leased  this  farm  for  five  years.  Shipping  milk  will  be  one  of  the 
main  moneymakers.  In  connection  with  this,  I  would  like  to  cul¬ 
tivate  small  fruits,  as  they  are  in  demand.  The  place  now  has 
but  little  fruit  on  it,  and  the  farm  contains  only  00  acres.  I 
purpose  putting  out  one  acre  of  strawberries  and  raspberries, 
together  with  currants.  What  I  wish  to  know  in  particular,  is, 
would  it  be  advisaole  for  me  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  plum 
trees,  cherry  trees,  peach  trees  and  grape  vines,  such  as  would 
come  in  bearing  soon  ?  I  would  have  to  pay  for  fruit  trees,  and, 
if  I  left  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  fruit  trees  would  remain.  I 
have  had  eight  years’  experience  among  small  fruits,  and  like 
the  business;  besides,  my  children  are  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  of 
great  help  to  me  lust  now.  If  this  should  be  so,  what  varieties 
of  the  above  mentioned  trees  ought  I  to  plant  to  reap  the  most 
benefit  ?  I  do  not  want  any  more  than  I  can  feed  well  and  attend 
to  so  as  to  give  the  best  results. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  culture  of  berry 
fruits  will  always  be  profitable  to  growers  who  live 
in  close  proximity  to  a  flourishing  town.  Tree  fruits 
are  naturally  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
severities  of  our  trying  climate;  but  the  lowly  berries 
are  as  secure  as  the  reeds  in  old  Esop’s  fable,  which 
endured  the  storm  that  laid  low  the  oaks.  This  ren¬ 
ders  the  berries  reliable  for  annual  crops,  and  the 


grower  has  only  to  select  good  sorts,  and  give  faith¬ 
ful  and  skillful  culture  to  be  sure  of  success.  The 
first  fruits  of  each  year  are  berries,  and  they  are  more 
enjoyed  and  more  eagerly  accepted  because  of  the 
awakened  appetite.  As  to  planting  fruit  trees  on 
land  leased  for  but  five  years,  only  peaches  and  plums 
would  be  likely  to  repay  the  cost  within  that  time, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  much  profit  until 
later.  They  would  be  out  of  place  in  ground  used 
for  growing  small  fruits.  Their  roots  and  leaves 
would  rob  it  of  moisture,  and  their  heads  would  cut 
off  needful  sunlight.  Yet  tree  fruits  must  always  be 
the  source  of  the  main  fruit  supply  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  for  the  chief  uses.  w.  G.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  would  be  no  assurance  of  getting  proper  and 
just  remuneration  for  the  planting  and  care,  at  his 
own  expense,  of  any  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  named, 
during  the  five  years.  While  plum  and  peach  trees 
ordinarily  produce  fruit  before  reaching  that  age,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  might,  as  likely  as  not,  both 
fail,  for  various  causes,  to  give  him  a  crop.  Then, 
again,  such  fruits  would  only  attain  good  bearing  age 
at  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  With  grapes,  his 
chances  are  better  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  better 
policy  would  be  to  concentrate  labor  and  capital  on 
the  small  fruits,  as  with  these  he  lias  strong  collateral 
backing  in  the  way  of  experience.  j.  w.  kerb. 

Maryland. 

Fattening  Pigs  on  Potatoes. 

N.  A.,  Aust, inburg.  0.  -1  shall  have  200  bushels  of  small  potatoes 
to  feed  this  winter.  I  am  planning  to  buy  some  pigs  six  weeks 
old,  and  feed  them  cooked  potatoes  mixed  with  other  feed.  I  can 
buy  buckwheat  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  corn  at  35  cents,  oats  at  25 
cents,  bran  at$15and  middlings  at  $16  per  ton.  What  would  be 
most  profitable  to  mix  with  the  cooked  potatoes?  How  many 
pigs  could  be  profitably  fed  3J4  months  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  .1.  M.  JAMISON. 

The  ton  value  of  these  feeds  at  the  prices  given  is 
as  follows  :  Buckwheat,  $14. 28  ;  corn,  $11.25  ;  oats, 
$15.62.  Their  nutritive  ratio  is  as  follows  : 

Corn  as  1 :  8.6 

Buckwheat  as  1 :  7 A 
Middlings  as  1 :  6.9 
Oats  as  1 :  6.1 

Bran  as  1 :  5.6 

Potatoes  as  1 :10.6 

The  potatoes  as  pig  food  are  worth  about  one-fourth 
as  much  as  corn,  a  little  more  as  compared  with  bran 
middlings  and  oats,  and  more  than  one-third  the 
value  of  buckwheat.  If  N.  A.  purchase  pigs  just 
weaned  for  feeding,  some  care  must  be  exercised  to 
compound  a  ration  that  will  be  as  near  like  milk  as 
possible.  The  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  foods 
mentioned,  the  nutritive  ratio  will  be  wider  than 
desirable.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  milk  is  1:3.37. 
Bran  comes  nearer  this  than  any  other.  A  ration 
having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:5,  and  a  little  wider,  does 
very  well  for  the  first  feeding  period  of  young  pigs. 
As  N.  A.  will  purchase  the  foods  to  mix  with  his  pota¬ 
toes,  he  will  find  it  profitable  to  use  a  quantity  of  old- 
process  oil  meal  to  mix  with  the  other  foods  used.  In 
making  up  the  ration,  I  would  leave  out  the  oats  and 
buckwheat.  Pigs  do  not  take  kindly  to  oats.  The 
feeding  value  of  the  buckwheat  is  too  low — the  price 
considered — to  be  used  with  profit.  I  think  that  he 
can  purchase  bran  and  middlings  lower  than  the 
prices  named,  if  bought  in  large  quantities  ;  here 
bran  can  be  bought  in  ton  lots  at  $12,  middlings  at 
$13.  At  any  rate,  if  I  had  the  potatoes  to  feed,  I 
would  commence  with  bran  and  middlings  equal  parts 
by  weight.  If  oil  meal  is  purchased,  I  have  found  in 
practice  when  the  pigs  have  the  run  of  the  fields,  that 
one  pound  of  the  oil  meal  to  four  pounds  of  bran,  does 
well.  The  oil  meal  will  keep  the  bowels  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  preventing  constipation,  also  furnishing  the 
muscle  and  bone  material  necessary  for  such  young 
animals.  I  would  feed  but  little  corn  to  begin  with, 
and  still  would  wish  to  use  all  that  their  systems 
would  stand,  and  make  the  best  growth  as  it  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  the  foods.  The  quantity  used  can  be 
increased  as  they  near  the  marketing  time,  till  the 
grain  ration  is  principally  corn.  I  would  not  shell 
and  grind  the  coim,  as  it  would  not  pay.  I  would  mix 
the  other  ground  foods  with  the  potatoes. 

As  to  cooking  the  potatoes,  only  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  to  cook  them  should  be  used.  If  they 
are  small,  I  would  try  to  get  them  eaten  without  mash¬ 
ing  them,  which  will  probably  be  done  if  the  other 
food  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  them  with  only  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  make  the  ground  feed  adhere  to  the 
potatoes.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  used,  should,  in 
some  manner,  be  regulated  as  the  corn  feeding,  com¬ 
mencing  lightly  and  increasing  towards  the  last.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  the  judgment  of  the  feeder  has 
much  to  do  with  results.  It  is  very  hard  to  com¬ 
pound  a  ration  on  scientific  principles,  and  use  the 
potatoes  in  large  quantities.  If  the  hogs  can  be  given 
the  range  of  a  Blue  grass  pasture,  woods  or  clover 
sod,  they  will  balance  to  a  great  degree,  the  inaccur¬ 
acies  of  the  ration  fed,  by  what  grass  they  can  gather, 
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and  more,  they  will  thrive  better  if  allowed  all  the 
exercise  they  will  take. 

In  buying  pigs  at  six  weeks  old,  N.  A.  will  have 
the  best  time  in  their  lives  to  make  a  profit  on  the 
food  consumed.  As  to  how  many  can  be  profitably 
fed  for  3%  months,  it  depends  on  the  experience  of 
the  feeder,  and  the  facilities  to  care  for  them.  The 
smaller  the  number  kept  together,  the_^better  they 
will  thrive  ;  but  the  larger  the  number  kept,  the  less 
the  cost  of  caring  for  them,  proportionately.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  as  regards  the  cooking  of  the  pota¬ 
toes.  In  my  management  of  pigs,  so  far,  I  have  had 
the  best  success  with  lots  numbering  from  30  to  40. 
In  this  case,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
overfeeding;  always  have  them  come  to  their  feed 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  but  not  as  starvelings. 

Ross  County,  Ohio. 

Will  it  Pay  to  Steam  Fodder? 

A.  S.  S.,  St.  Charles,  (No  State).— Wliat  is  the  value  of  steamed 
corn  fodder  compared  witli  dry  ?  Will  cattle  eat  it  any  better  ?  I 
have  a  plenty  of  it,  and  can  buy  it  for  15  cents  a  shock  1(5  hills 
square.  I  have  facilities  for  cutting  it,  but  not  for  steaming.  I 
am  using  a  four-horse  sweep  power,  but  I  don’t  like  it  as  it  takes 
too  much  of  my  time  from  the  farm.  I  feed  in  the  barn  all  the 
time,  nearly,  aud  cut  everything  the  cattle  eat.  The  question  is, 
Will  it  pay  me  to  get  an  engine  and  use  it  for  cutting  aud  steam¬ 
ing,  also  to  steam  milk  cans  and  bottles?  I  can  get  a  second¬ 
hand  10-horse-power  very  cheap.  What  would  be  the  difference 
in  fuel  required  between  a  10-horse-power  and  a  four-horse-power 
engine,  all  other  things  being  equal  ?  A  four-horse-power  would 
do  the  work. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

So  far  as  the  experience  of  many  intelligent  feed¬ 
ers  goes,  it  is  found  unprofitable  to  steam  the  ordinary 
coarse  fodders  fed  to  cattle.  It  might  pay  you  to 
buy  the  engine  you  speak  of,  and  a  shredder  for  re¬ 
ducing  this  dry  corn  fodder,  although  I  am  somewhat 
doubtful  of  the  economy  of  this  method  of  treatment. 
1  would  say,  cut  it  as  you  have  heretofore,  dampen  it 
with  warm  water  and  mix  the  grain  feed  aud  some 
roots  with  it ;  that  is,  make  a  pile  in  one  corner  of  the 
barn  where  it  will  not  freeze,  and  let  it  x-emain  fx’orn 
12  to  24  hours  to  soften  and  become  digestible.  A 
little  experience  will  show  how  long  it  is  best  to  let 
it  remain  before  feeding. 

I  think  that  an  improvement  might  be  made  by 
ensiloing  these  stalks  when  they  are  green  ;  they  are 
then  palatable  and  easily  masticated.  It  is  bad 
economy  to  handle  them  over  two  or  three  times, 
allowing  the  water  to  dry  out  and  then  cut  them  at 
an  expense  two  or  thi-ee  times  greater  than  would  be 
incurred  if  they  were  cut  green  (dry  corn  stalks  ai'e 
far  more  difficult  to  cut  than  green  ones)  and  also  have 
the  trouble  of  l’eplacing  water  which  has  dried  out. 

Steam  power  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  lioi’se- 
power  in  every  way,  and  the  chances  are  that  you 
would  make  an  advanced  economical  step  by  buying 
the  steam  power  referred  to,  although  it  is  larger 
than  necessary,  and  by  using  steam  for  bringing 
the  drinking  water  of  the  cattle  up  to  1)0  degrees, 
and  for  steaming  and  cleansing  the  milk  utensils. 
With  a  10-horse-power  engine  and  an  enlarged  cutter, 
the  chaffing  of  the  green  stalks  could  be  done  vei’y 
quickly. 

Another  Chapter  on  Lime. 

C.  TV.  !>.,  Dufflelil,  Pa.  -Being  interested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’h 
articles  on  curing  a  sour  soil,  I  wisli  to  say  that  I  sowed  a  phos- 
ph ate  containing 25  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  on  wheat.  Bo  far 
as  the  wheat  is  concerned,  it  does  not  show,  at  present,  as  well  as 
that  where  I  sowed  acid  phosphate.  Will  this  carbonate  of  lime 
(said  to  be  from  animal  matter),  have  the  effect  of  curing  too 
much  acidity  in  the  soil  ? 

1).  J.  li.,  JIarborton,  N.  J.  Although  I  have  been  using  lime  on 
land  for  some  50  years,  at  different  times,  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  The  It.  N.-Y.’s  articles,  in  regard  to  lime  fer  sour 
soils.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  about 
using  lime  on  land  where  commercial  fertilizers  are  used.  I  have 
seen  statements  that  lime  would,  sooner  or  later,  cause  the  active 
principles  in  superphosphates  to  revert,  and  become  of  no  benefit. 
It  is  a  question  witli  our  farmers  whether  they  should  lime  where 
commercial  fertilizers  are  used.  Our  farmers  are  not  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  agricultural  chemistry. 

Ans. — Yes,  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  that 
“  phosphate,"  will  tend  to  cure  sourness  in  the  soil  ; 
but  it  will  not  act  so  quickly  as  aii-slaked  lime  or  lime 
prepared  with  water  as  described  on  page  21.  The 
fact  that  the  acid  phosphate  gave  a  better  yield,  does 
not  prove  that  the  soil  is  not  sour.  We  would  say 
that  this  land  evidently  needs  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
soluble  form.  The  acid  phosphate  supplied  it,  while 
the  other  did  not.  On  poor  land,  you  cannot  expect 
to  obtain  good  results  f  rom  the  use  of  time  alone.  What 
the  lime  does  is  to  put  the  soil  in  better  condition  to 
give  up  to  the  plants  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  which  are  supplied  in  manure  or  fertilizers. 
Take  two  men  in  zero  weather,  and  set  them  to  pick¬ 
ing  up  stones.  Give  one  a  warm  pair  of  mittens  and 
no  food,  and  give  the  other  a  big  dinner  but  make 
him  work  with  bare  hands  !  Neither  one  could  earn 
his  salt ;  but  give  them  both  mittens  and  dinner  and 
they  will  do  good  work.  You  might  say  that  in  the 
sour  soil,  lime  represents  the  mittens  and  complete 
plant  food  x-epresents  the  dinner. 

We  went  all  through  this  matter  of  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  phosphoric  acid  last  spring.  Yrou 


will  find  it  on  page  212  of  last  year’s  volume.  In  a 
few  words,  this  is  the  story  :  A  “superphosphate”  is  a 
“  phosphate”  that  has  been  acted  on  by  acids  so  that 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  it  is  soluble  in  water.  The 
action  of  the  acid  is  to  bx’eak  up  the  combination  be¬ 
tween  the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  When  soluble , 
there  is  but  one  part  of  lime  in  the  combination,  and 
in  this  form  it  will  dissolve  in  water  like  sugar  or 
salt.  Rut  when  placed  in  the  soil  near  lime,  this  one 
part  mixture  at  once  makes  a  chemical  combination 
with  another  part  of  lime,  in  which  form  it  is  reverted 
or  not  soluble  in  water.  So  that  when  you  use  lime 
in  connection  with  the  swperphos  yhate,  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  will  be  quickly  changed  to  this  reverted 
or  non-soluble  form. 

Is  this  a  bad  thing?  Yes,  and  no.  When  this 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  put  into  the  soil,  it  is 
absolutely  sure  to  revert.  That  cannot  be  prevented. 
If  lime  is  present,  it  will  form  most  of  its  combina¬ 
tions  with  that  substance  ;  but  if  lime  is  absent,  much 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  will  unite  with  iron  or  alumina, 
and  thus  take  a  form  that  is  not  nearly  so  soluble  as 
the  lime  combination.  You  might,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  say  that  soluble  phosphoric  acid  rep¬ 
resents  sugar  which  will  readily  dissolve  in  the 
mouth.  When  reverted  with  lime,  it  is  like  rock 
candy,  and  when  reverted  with  the  iron  or  alumina  in 
the  soil,  it  is  like  a  tough  gum  drop.  Which  will  you 
take  for  your  coffee  ? 

To  our  mind,  the  chief  advantages  in  using  a  supex’- 
phosphate,  ai’e  that  phosphoric  acid  is  cheaper  in  this 
form,  and  that  by  reason  of  its  solubility,  it  is  soaked 
and  distx-ibuted  all  through  the  soil.  It  is  sure  to  re¬ 
vert,  however,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  whether 
the  lime  combination  is  not  better  than  the  other. 
In  our  own  case,  with  an  application  of  lime,  we 
would  prefer  to  use  most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  form  of  bone — which  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  lime.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  soil  were  evidently 
sour,  we  would  not  fear  to  use  the  lime  and  take  the 
chances  on  a  superphosphate. 

The  Five  Varieties  of  Crimson  Clover. 

./.  W.  0..  Hillsboro,  III.— Is  there  auy  difference  in  the  hardiness 
and  size  of  Crimson  clover  grown  from  imported  seed,  and  that 
grown  from  American  seed  ?  Our  Crimson  clover  seems  to  stand 
the  cold  all  right  in  this  climate,  but  it  does  not  grow  large 
enough,  and  seems  to  be  of  rather  dwarf  nature.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  seed  used  about  here  is  imported  seed.  Are 
there  different  varieties  as  some  claim  V 

Ans. — There  are  five  varieties  of  Crimson  clover, 
Trifolium  incarnatum.  They  differ  in  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  plants,  and  in  hardiness.  Four  varieties 
produce  crimson  blossoms.  The  fifth  diffei’s  in  the 
color  of  the  llowex’S,  which  are  white.  The  cause  of 
the  small  growth  of  the  clover  referi-ed  to,  may  be 
due  either  to  the  variety,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  was  grown.  Some 
imported  seed  produces  plants  which  are  as  vigorous 
growers,  and  as  hardy  as  those  grown  from  American 
seed;  but  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  so.  I 
have  seen  in  fields  of  Crimson  clover  which  were  sown 
with  domestic  seed,  plants  that,  when  mature,  were 
only  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  height ;  but  it  was 
due  to  the  lack  of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Other  fields 
that  contained  abundant  plant  food,  aud  wei-e  sown 
with  some  of  the  same  lot  of  seed,  yielded  a  heavy 
growth  of  the  clover,  with  plants  fi-om  two  to  three 
feet  in  height.  A  libei’al  application  of  potash  to  the 
soil  pi-oduces  a  gx’eat  increase  in  the  growth  of  Crim¬ 
son  clovei’.  The  imported  seed  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  give  a  satisfactory  growth,  and  farmers  in  this 
State  will  not  xxse  it.  Vei’y  much  of  it  is  mixed  with 
a  variety  of  Egyptian  clover  seed,  which  yields  a 
heavy  seed  crop  in  a  suitable  climate,  but  it  does  not 
withstand  our  wintei’s.  m.  u.  bkokwitu. 

Delawax-e  Experiment  Station. 

Best  Crops  for  Swamps. 

.[.  \V.,  New  York.  -Will  you  gel  the  opinions  of  some  of  your 
readers,  as  to  the  best  crop  to  plaut  on  a  piece  of  swamp  land, 
cleared,  tiled,  plowed  and  harrowed  last  fail?  The  land  is  in  corn, 
aud  consists  of  about  four  acres. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  be  sown  to  buckwheat  after 
thorough  and  repeated  harrowings.  buckwheat  l’oots 
are  well-known  loosenei’s  of  bogs  or  humps. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  d.  m.  c. 

Most  of  our  muck  farms  were  once  timbered,  tama¬ 
rack,  elm,  and  underbrush  growing  pi’ofusely.  With¬ 
in  the  last  few  years,  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  working  of  muck  soil,  or  swamp  farms.  I  as¬ 
sume  that  the  land  is  cleared  from  bogs  and  sticks, 
and  properly  drained  with  the  largest  tile,  or  an  open 
ditch.  When  land  is  drained,  the  action  of  sun  and 
frost  will  soon  convert  the  soil  into  productiveness, 
and  about  the  only  drawbacks  will  be  early  frosts. 
You  cannot  work  this  land  with  the  same  tools  you 
have  worked  hard  land,  and  if  you  tx’y,  you  will  get  dis¬ 
couraged  and  make  a  failure.  You  must  have  a  plow 
with  a  long  moldboard,  with  a  share  to  cut  the 
whole  width  of  the  furrow,  and  a  sharp  coulter.  Then 
turn  the  furi-ow  clear  over,  roll,  and  work  with  a  disc 
harrow  until  you  get  a  good  seed  bed,  and  finish  with 


a  60-tooth  spike  harrow.  My  fix-st  crop  is  Hungarian 
or  buckwheat,  which  subdues  or  breaks  up  the  old 
sod.  If  your  land  is  not  too  rough,  potatoes  may  be 
planted  with  success.  After  the  first  crop,  I  work  the 
land  a  little  deeper,  and  plant  to  celery,  cabbage,  or 
onions  in  the  order  named.  Experience  is  necessai’y 
in  selecting  varieties  specially  adapted  to  the  soil. 

Jackson,  Mich.  A.  w.  J. 

A  Ration  for  Fattening  Lambs. 

A.  J.  B.,  Youngstown ,  N.  Y. — I  am  feeding  05  lambs  this  winter 
for  spring  market.  Wliat  should  be  the  feed  ration  ?  I  have 
corn,  oats  and  peas,  whole  wheat,  oil  meal,  bran,  and  some  clover, 
but  depend  mostly  on  thrashed  corn  fodder  for  rough  feed.’ 

Ans. — Corn  meal  should  form,  in  connection  with 
the  other  foods  mentioned,  one-third  of  the  grain  ra- 
tion.  Corn  meal,  100  poxxnds;  wheat  bran,  100  pounds; 
oil  meal,  20  pounds;  peas,  30  pounds;  oats,  50  pounds. 
Mix  and  feed  from  one-half  to  one  pound  per  day  per 
lamb.  This  will  do  when  shredded  corn  stalks  ai’e 
used,  but  when  clover  is  fed,  there  should  be  a  greater 
proportion  of  corn,  and  less  of  oats  aud  peas.  If  one 
feed  is  of  shredded  corn  and  one  of  clover  each  day, 
then  the  corn  should  not  be  increased  and  the  oats 
and  peas  diminished  as  much  as  when  clover  is  fed 
exclusively.  Sheep  do  not  relish  wheat  as  well  as 
the  other  grains,  either  whole  or  gx’ound.  better  feed 
the  wheat  to  the  chickens.  The  gx-ain  alone  would 
give  a  nutritive  l'atio  of  1  to  5.5.  The  shredded  corn 
fodder  would  widen  it  possibly,  to  1  to  6  or  1  to  6.5. 
It  would  still  be  too  narrow  for  fattening  lambs  in 
cold  quarters  ;  if  kept  in  warm  quarters,  it  would  be 
wide  enough,  by  substituting  a  little  corn  for  a  part 
of  the  highly  nitrogenous  food  (peas  and  oil  meal), 
the  ration  could  be  easily  widened.  A  few  mangels 
or  some  other  succulent  food  would  improve  the 
l'ation.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Get  Ready  to  Fight  Celery  Blight. 

S.  IV.  F.,  East  Benton,  Pa. — Will  raising  celery  on  muck  soil, 
year  after  year,  Anally  cause  the  crop  to  blight  ?  I  have  1%  acre, 
on  which  I  raised  celery  for  Hve  years  in  succession.  I  set  it  in 
beds  of  from  four  to  Hve  rows,  six  inches  apart  in  the  row  aud 
nine  inehes  between  the  rows.  The  beds  are  four  feet  apart,  and 
banked  between  the  iuside  rows  with  a  shovel.  I  used  only 
special  fertilizer,  and  did  not  use  any  barnyard  manure.  The 
blight  came  on  the  plants  set  from  the  greenhouse  in  June,  aud 
ou  the  plants  set  from  the  Held  in  August.  The  Hrst  that  I  noticed 
it  ou  the  early  celery,  was  soon  after  a  hard  rain  the  latter  part 
of  June.  What  the  blight  did  not  destroy,  the  frost  did.  I  sold 
only  $30  worth  this  year  from  the  same  ground  from  which  I  sold 
$800  worth  last  year. 

Ans. — The  mere  fact  of  continuous  ci’opping  with 
celery,  will  not  cause  blight,  as  this  trouble  is  due  to 
a  specific  fungus  If  practicable,  grow  your  celery  on 
other  land  next  yeax-.  If  not,  try  spray  ing  early  in 
the  season  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate — one  ounce  of  copper  carbonate,  enough 
ammonia  to  dissolve  it,  and  nine  gallons  of  watex*. 
Try  the  mixture  on  a  few  plants  fix-st,  and  dilute  it  if 
any  injury  occur.  w.  M.  M. 

The  Apple  Crop  and  17 -Year  Locusts. 

II.,  fronton,  N.  ./. — Why  does  an  enormous  apple  crop  always 
come  the  year  after  the  17-year  locusts?  Several  of  your  friends 
have  been  hoping  to  read  something  about  this  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  8I.INGKRLAND. 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  fix-st  involve  the 
asking  of  one  or  two  others.  Gan  it  be  demonstrated 
that  there  is  always  an  enormous  apple  crop  the  year 
following  the  appearance  of  17-year  cicadas?  During 
the  past  10  years,  the  cicadas  have  appeared  some¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  every  year  except  1887, 
1890,  and  1892  ;  and  they  will  appear  somewhere  evex’y 
year  for  the  next  10  years.  Has  the  general  apple 
ci-op  of  the  country  been  “  enormous  ”  during  seven 
out  of  the  past  10  yeai-s  ?  If  so,  we  have  good  x’eason 
to  suspect  that  it  will  be  evei-y  year  for  the  next  10 
years.  Or,  ai’e  we  to  infer  from  II. ’s  question,  that 
the  enormous  apple  ci’ops  occur  only  in  the  regions 
where  the  cicadas  appear  the  pi-evious  year  ?  Let  us 
see  how  this  should  have  affected  the  New  Yoi’k  apple 
crop.  Five  distinct  broods  of  the  17-year  cicadas  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  State,  brood  VIII.  appeared 
on  Long  Island  in  1889.  It  was  bi’ood  XII.  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  1894.  brood 
XIX.,  a  small  one,  occxxrs  in  only  a  few  counties  in 
western  New  \rork,  and  appeared  last  in  1882.  brood 
X  X.  appears  only  in  the  extreme  western  counties  of 
the  State,  aud  was  last  seen  in  1883.  brood  XXII., 
a  large  one,  appeai-ed  on  Long  Island  and  near  Roch¬ 
ester  in  1868  and  1885.  Now,  was  thei’e  an  enormous 
apple  crop  on  Long  Island  in  1869,  1886,  and  1890  ;  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  1895.  aud  in  westei’n  New 
York  in  1883,  1884, 1869,  and  1886?  If  so,  apple  growers 
in  these  localities  may  quite  confidently  expect  an 
enormous  crop  in  1899,  1900,  1902,  1906,  and  1911  ;  and 
possibly  a  good  crop  during  some  of  the  intervening 
years  ! 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  facts  of  the  case  so  far 
as  the  17-year  cicada  is  concerned,  I  must  leave  it  for 
those  who  think  that  the  insect  has  any  connection 
with  the  apple  crop,  to  demonstrate  the  relation.  I 
do  not  believe  that  thei’e  is  any  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  appeai’ance  of  the  cicadas  has 
any  effect  whatever  on  the  apple  crop  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  It  is  a  mere  coincidence  if  an  enormous 
crop  does  follow  a  cicada  year  ;  stranger  coincidences 
have  occxxrred.  I  fear  that  H.  x-eached  the  conclusion 
stated  in  his  question,  by  what  one  of  my  friends  calls 
the  “kangai’oo”  (jumped-at)  method. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.  Seedling  Potatoes. 

THEIR  HISTORY;  MONEY 
PAW  FOR  THEM. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  our  readers  may 
care  to  know  j  ust  what  the  editor  in  chief 
of  TiIk  It.  N.-Y.  has  made  (in  money) 
from  the  sa'e  of  the  several  potatoes  that 
have  originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
There  is  no  secret  about  it.  That  we 
have  not  told  the  story  before,  is  be¬ 
cause  it  has  never  occurred  to  us  to  do 
so,  and  this,  perhaps,  because  we  have 
had  from  week  to  week  matters  that 
seemed  to  us  more  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to  our  friends  to  talk  about. 
Their  cumulative  and  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  popularity  may  now  be  our  excuse 
for  speaking  of  what  there  would  have 
been  less  reason  for  talking  about  while 
their  reputation  was  still,  in  a  measure, 
problematical. 

It  is,  perhaps,  16  years  ago  that  we 
first  sowed  potato  seeds — this  rather  to 
find  out  how  difficult  or  easy  it  might  be 
to  raise  seedlings  than  in  any  expecta¬ 
tion  entertained  at  the  time,  of  originat¬ 
ing  a  variety  or  varieties  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  best  of  those  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  that  time.  Our  first  work  was 
to  plant  62  different  kinds,  intending 
to  cross  them  and  to  sow  the  cross¬ 
bred  seeds.  This  was  a  failure.  We 
were  unable  to  find  any  pollen.  Just 
where  we  obtained  our  first  seed  balls, 
we  cannot  say.  It  may  have  been  from 
several  that  formed  on  one  or  the  other 
of  the  62  kinds.  At  any  rate,  it  was  at 
about  that  time  that  we  began  to  raise 
potatoes  from  seed. 

Year  after  year,  we  sowed  seeds  in 
February,  transplanting  the  seedlings  to 
small  pots  in  early  spring,  and  thumping 
them  out  with  the  ball  of  soil  intact  into 
plots  of  well-prepared  garden  soil.  Year 
after  year,  the  best  tubers  of  the  largest- 
yielding  hills  were  selected  and  planted 
the  next  season,  while  other  seedlings 
were  grown  from  the  occasional  seed- 
balls  that  the  seedlings  yielded.  So  we 
continued  with  little  hope  of  getting  a 
variety  superior  to  the  Early  Rose, 
Peachblow,  Burbank,  White  Star,  Beauty 
of  Hebron  and  the  best  of  the  many  new 
varieties  which  were  then  offered  from 
year  to  year,  by  enterprising  seedsmen. 

The  Rural  Blush  was  first  offered  for 
sale  in  1882.  It  was  not,  as  many  sup¬ 
pose,  one  of  our  seedlings.  It  originated 
with  Mr.  E.  S.  Benham  of  Attica,  N.  Y., 
who  sent  us  a  bushel  for  trial  the  year 
before.  We  were  so  pleased  with  its 
fine  quality  and  drought-resisting  prop¬ 
erties,  that  we  commended  it  to  one  of 
our  seed  firms,  who  at  once  bought  the 
available  stock,  and  introduced  it,  the 
name  of  Rural  Blush  being  given  in 
recognition  of  the  part  we  had  taken  in 
calling  attention  to  its  merits. 

We  continued  to  sow  seeds  and  to 
select  the  shapeliest  tubers  from  the 
most  prolific  hills,  numbering  each  kind 
every  fall  as  dug  ;  wrapping  the  tubers 
in  paper,  and  entering  our  notes  of 
progress  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 

We  were  determined  not  to  introduce 
any  of  our  seedlings  that,  as  they  grew 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  did  not  seem 
superior  to  any  then  in  the  market. 
There  was  no  reason  why  we  should. 
Our  work  in  expeiimentatiou  of  all 
kinds,  was  carried  on  for  the  love  of  it, 
as  well  as  in  the  hopes  of  adding  to  the 
prestige  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  desire  only 
less  intense  than  the  writer’s  devotion  to 
his  home  and  family.  Surely  the  origina¬ 
tion  and  introduction  of  any  plant  that 
a  year,  or  at  most  two  or  three  years, 
would  suffice  to  show  only  its  inferiority, 
would  neither  satisfy  his  love  of  serving 
the  public  through  experiment  work 
nor  further  the  real  interests  of  the 
paper.  It  is  generally  an  easy  matter 
to  make  money  by  extravagantly  and 


ingeniously  advertising  the  assumed 
merits  of  any  plausible  method  or  de¬ 
vice,  or  tbe  alleged  marvelous  value  of 
any  new  plant.  But  just  so  sure  as  the 
novelty  falls  far  beneath  the  intrinsic 
worth  claimed  for  it,  just  so  sure  those 
who  have  deceived  the  public  will  fall 
in  the  public’s  estimation. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  was  the  first  potato 
that  we  felt  confident  would  do  us  no  dis¬ 
credit.  A  selected  bushel  was  sold  to  a 
leading  firm  for  just  $200.  It  was  named 
the  No.  2  because  it  was  an  intermediate 
as  to  the  period  of  ripening,  and  vie 
hoped,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce  a 
worthy  companion  of  earlier  maturity. 
The  earlier  variety  was  named  the  Car¬ 
man  No.  1.  Forty-eight  selected  tubers 
of  this  were  also  sold  for  $200.  It  is 
proper  here  to  state  that  sample  tubers 
of  the  Rural  Blush,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  and 
Carman  No.  1  were  sent  free  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  readers.  Later  came  the 
Carman  No.  3.  About  the  same  number 
of  this — we  have  never  raised  seedlings  in 
large  quantities — were  sold  for  $200.  Not 
a  tuber  of  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  was 
reserved  for  our  own  use. 

For  some  10  years  past,  we  have  been 
raising  seedlings  from  the  Rural  Blush. 
Until  four  years  ago,  none  seemed  to  be 
equal  to  the  parent.  We  finally  selected 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Pains 


Of  rheumatism  increase  with  winter  weather. 


Rheumatism  is  caused  by  lactic  acid  in  the  blood. 
Cure  rheumatism  by  purifying’  the  blood  and  neu¬ 


tralizing  this  acid  with 

Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Pre¬ 
pared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  «fe  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Hood’s 


PillQ  ac*-  harmoniously  with 
Y  11 1  o  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  25c. 


12  ENORMOUS  <■  Send  for  my  Catalogue. 

.  A  -  ,  ,  (  100  Bargain  Collections. 

12  Brandywine  <  — 

12  Mary  \  T.  C.  KEVITT, 

For  50  cents.  /  ATHKNIA,  N. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  .9  Farms.  Immerse 
stock.  A  No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  strawberries 
low.  Our  '96  catalogue  tells  why  I  can  sell  such  choice 
stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  K.  BALDWIN,  R.  R.  St.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FORD’S 

1896 

BOOK 

OF 

CHOICE 
TESTED 
GARDEN 
FLOWER 
&  FIELD 


EEDS 

Largest  yielding  corn, oats 
(£■  potatoes.  Fruits,  plants 
anil  trees.  Accurate  des¬ 
criptions.  Money-saving 
prices.  Write  today  it’s 
Free.  If  you  plant  a  tree 
ior  sow  a  seed  you  need  it. 
If  you  are  a  market  gard¬ 
ener,  let  us  know  it.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  Frank 
Ford  it  Son,  Ravenna,  O. 


/■I 


Over  250,000  Farmers, 
Market  Gardener*  and  Citi¬ 
zen » attest  to  the  superiority  or 

SALZEIt’S  SEEDS. 

We  arc  the  only  seedsmen  in 
America  making  n  specialty 
of  Farm  seeds,  and  are  the 
largest  growers  of  Oats, 
Wheat,  Potatoes  #1.50  a  bbl., 
Grasses,  Clovers,  Fonder 
Plants,  etc.,  In  the  world. 

1,000,000  ItOSES, 

Plants  and  6mnll  Fruits. 
VEGETABLES. 

Enormous  Stocks,  Northern 
Grown  Onion  Seed  only  90c. 
ner  pound.  All  prices  low. 

85  Pkgs.  Earliest  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  postpaid,  #1 ;  10  pkgs. 
Flower  Seeds,  25c. 

Mammoth  Catalog  and  lO 
pkgs.  G  rains  and  Grasses.  10c. 

Catalog  free  for  5c.  postage. 


aeon©? 


REID’S  Fruit 
Specialties. 
Save  one-half 
by  buying  di¬ 
rect  from  head¬ 
quarters.  All  the  best  and 
leading  varieties,  new  and 
old.  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Roses, Vines, Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs, Crates  and 
Baskets.  Handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  describes 
them  all.  Mailed 

free.  Write  for  it 


BRIDGEMAN’S 


New  Catalogue  of 


REID’S 
NURSERIES, | 
Bridgeport, 
Ohio. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO, 

BLACKBERRY. , 
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VINES 


Small  Fruits. 

A II  old  wl  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  "  nrrnnted 
true.  Lorresi  rate*  Descriptive  Catalogue  Km: 

T.  S.  II  IT  lilt  A  R.D  CO..  I'REDONIA,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Now  Ready.  Send  for  It. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


FERRY'S, 

SEEDS. 

Perfect  seeds  grow 
rpayingcrops.  Torfectseeds ' 
Pare  not  grown  byclmuce.  Noth-’ 
f  ing  isever  left  to  chance  in  grow-^ 
ing  Ferry’s  Seeds.  Dealerssell 
them  everywhere.  Write  for 

FERRY’S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

for  1S96.  Brimful  of  valuable, 
informat  ion  about  best  and  new¬ 
est  seeds.  Free  by  mail. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  (1896)  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to 
all  regular  customers  free,  to  others 
on  receipt  of  10c.  to  cover  postage. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Our  New  1896  Catalogue 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES;  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK— all  hardy  and  reliable— mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


PEACH,  PEAR.  PLUM,  leading  and  new  varieties. 

"  i^aL  Oriole,  Lady  Thompson  are  the  coming  market 


Strawberries,  fully  tested.  Raspberries— Miller,  Loudon.  Columbian. 

.  . .  11 N G  -  -  -  - 
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Eldorado,  Leader.  t3T  EVERYTHING  CHOICE  IOK  TH E  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  FIRST 
COST.  Our  catalogue  sent  free  will  save  you  money.  MYFK  &  SON,  liridgeville,  Del. 


HARD  TIMES 


have  taught  many  a  farmer  to  get  the  worth  of  Ills  money  when 
ho  buys,  and  that’s  one  reason  why  ROGERS’  FRESH-DUG  DANS- 
VILLE  TREES  are  so  popular.  You  get  what  you  buy  true  to 
name,  and  full  value  IN  TREKS  for  your  money.  You  don’t  pay 
two  prices  for  the  privilege  of  buying  from  a  tree  agent  or  fancy  catalogue.  Our  little  book  for  business 
farmers  and  fruit  growers,  mailed  free,  will  show  you  why  our  prices  are  so  popular,  and  how  we  know  our 

our  Bargains  in  5  and  0-cent  Trees.  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Mgr.  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits  for  Spring  planting,  among  them 
The  Alice  Grape,  hardiest,  keeps  all  winter.  Wal¬ 
ter  Pease  Apple,  finest  desert  Apple.  Bourgeat 
Quince  and  others.  Our  catalogue  of  Hardy  North¬ 
ern  grown  stock  sent  free;  or  with  color  plate  and 
FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  NURSERYMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AND 


ADDRESS 


Your  Name 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY,  MD., 

will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  3‘2-page  Illustrated 
.Strawberry  Catalogue,  contaiuing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largestandbest  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sample  copy  of  The  Strawberry  Culturist. 
QCWn  -vou  Ki’ow  strawberries,  you 

llUVV  .  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 


TRIUMPH 

nly  Yellow  Freestone  P: 
Ripening  with  Amaden. 

“MERCER 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


The  only  Bwre-RMurlng, 
Han-Rottlag  SBUCJURir, 


Per  foil  descriptions  send  for  OataCogue  We  will  eead  ear  J Jttiua.  Ontalefws  vrttfe 

the  Col’d  Plates  of  tbe  3  Wonderful  New  Frutoi,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  Jane  Bad  b* 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.  H.  BLACK.,  SOU  A  CO.,  Village  haxaeriea,  iiigkUlowa, II.  J. 


250,000  Peach  Trees 

100,000  Plum,  best  European  aiul  Japan. 
150,000  Pear,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

75,000  Cherry,  ITIorellos,  Hearts,  etc. 
150,000  Apple,  Quince,  Apricot. 

100,000  Nut  Bearing;  T'rees, 

2,000,000  Small  Fruits  and  Grapes. 

7o0,000  Boses,  Everblooming  and  Hardy. 

1,000  Car  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Full  .upply  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed.,  Plant., 
Rail..,  etc.  .Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for 
it  before  buying.  Everything  mail  size  postpaid.  Larger  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  We 
occupy  lbi  miles  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier 
treesare  grown  on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  the  be.t 
direct  from  the  grower  and  avoid  all  coinnii«.iou..  It 
will  «ave  you  money. 

42nd  YEAR.  1000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  Painesville,  0.  Box  216 
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RURALISMS — Continued. 
a  tuber  having-  a  singularly  corky  skin 
for  further  trial.  The  next  year  it 
yielded  heavily,  and  the  quality  was 
found  to  be  superior  to  the  parent,  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  It  was  decided 
to  have  this  variety  introduced  under 


the  foliage  of  most  other  deciduous  trees. 
In  the  early  season,  it  is  very  pleasing 
to  sit  under  the  foliage  when  the  sun  is 
shining  and  the  sky  is  blue . 

Lady  Clapp,  we  are  told  by  good 
judges,  is  a  most  valuable  new  pear  to 
succeed  the  Bartlett,  ripening,  as  it 


the  name  of  the  Carman  Peachblow,  and 
our  little  stock  of  it — about  40  tubers — 
was  sold  for  $200. 

For  years  we  have  been  raising  seed¬ 
lings  from  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  from  seeds 
kindly  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  in  Ghent, 
Belgium.  The  variety  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  seeds  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and 
the  balls  kindly  sent  to  us  by  American 
friends,  contained  no  viable  seeds. 

We  were  at  length  rewarded  by  the 
production  of  a  variety  in  every  way,  in 
so  far  as  we  may  judge,  the  equal  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  differing  in  two  respects: 
The  skin  is  netted  and  the  quality  better. 
This  was  sold,  as  were  its  several  pred¬ 
ecessors,  for  $200.  We  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  advised  what  name  it  will  bear. 
This  and  the  Carman  Peachblow  will  be 
offered  for  sale  next  fall,  we  believe. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  have  the  good 
fortune  to  hit  upon  another  variety  of 
potato  worthy  of  introduction,  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  doubt  it,  though  we  have 
still  many  seedlings  on  probation.  We 
would  not,  however,  risk  much  upon  the 
probationers’  chances. 

Here  is  the  whole  story,  Rural  read¬ 
ers.  Beyond  the  sale  in  bulk  of  these 
five  kinds  to  leading  seedsmen,  we  have 
never  sold  a  tuber  directly  or  indirectly 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  or  through  any 
other  source.  We  have  alike  printed 
unfavorable  and  favorable  reports.  In 
truth,  had  there  been  a  consensus  of  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  three  kinds  nowfairly- 
well  tried,  or  if  there  shall  be  such  a 
consensus  as  to  the  two  kinds  not  yet 
offered,  we  hope  to  be  the  first  to  pub¬ 
lish  it. 

It  will  now  appear  that  for  our  16 
years  of  potato  work,  we  have  sold  five 
kinds  for  precisely  $1,000.  We  dare  say 
that,  had  we  used  our  columns  for  adver¬ 
tising  the  three  kinds  now  offered  for 
sale,  retaining  the  entire  control  as  long 
as  possible,  The  R.  N.-Y.  might  easily 
have  made  a  snug  little  fortune.  But, 
tell  us  friends,  were  we  to  crack  up  the 
plants  that  have  originated  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  while  we  sold  them  to  you  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  do  you  think  that 
you  would  place  as  much  confidence  in 
the  thorough  impartiality  of  our  plant 
reports,  as  you  now  do  ? . 


does,  in  mid-September.  The  size  and 
color  are  the  same  as  Bartlett,  and  the 
quality  first-rate,  being  melting,  vinous 
and  juicy . 

We  would  say  to  those  of  our  friends 
who  purpose  baying  any  of  the  choicer 
magnolias,  that,  though  the  first  cost  is 
considerably  more,  it  pays  to  buy  those 
which  are  pot-grown.  Magnolia  roots 
cannot  bear  exposure,  and  are  impatient 
of  injury  of  any  kind.  Those  grown  in 
pots,  if  properly  grown,  are  sure  to  live. 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yohkeb. 

Expert 

Opinion 

The  Canadian  Government  re¬ 
cently  sent  an  appraiser  to  the 
principal  bicycle  factories  in  this 
country,  to  determine  the  exact 
value  of  various  makes  for  im¬ 
port  into  Canada.  After  an  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation,  his  re¬ 
port  to  his  Government  rated 

Columbia 

Bicycles 

7V2  per  cent,  high¬ 
er  than  any  other 
make  and  they  d* 
pay  duty  accord¬ 
ingly.  This  but 
confirms  the  pop¬ 
ular  verdict.  Col- 
umbias 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In  June  of  1894,  we  spoke  of  a  novelty 
among  trees  sent  to  us  by  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  viz.,  the  Rose- 
margined  European  beech.  We  do  not 
know  anything  of  its  origin.  Probably 
it  is  a  sport  of  the  Purple  beech,  the 
central  portion  of  the  leaf  being  of  a 
dark  purple  color,  the  margin  being  a 
pink  rather  than  a  rose  color.  When  the 
leaves  first  unfold,  this  color  is  really  a 
light  purple.  It  is  not  accurate  to  speak 
of  this  color  as  being  that  of  the  margin. 
From  the  illustration,  from  nature, 
shown  at  Fig.  20,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rose  or  pink  color  is  not  confined  to  the 
margin. 

The  little  tree  is  a  beautiful  object  in 
the  early  season,  but  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  say  that  the  rose-colored  part 
of  the  leaf  will  stand  the  summer  sun 
without  some  shelter . 

There  is  another  novelty  among 
beeches  to  which  we  have  not  before  al¬ 
luded.  It  is  called  the  Dark  Purple¬ 
leaved  beech,  differing  from  the  Rivers 
(the  best  hitherto  of  the  Purple  beeches) 
in  the  one  important  respect  that  the 
leaves  are  of  a  still  darker  color,  and 
more  glossy.  It  is  also  said  to  to  be  a 
more  rapid  grower. 

We  think  that,  at  least,  one  Purple 
beech — whether  it  be  the  new  or  the 
old — should  be  in  every  collection  of 
trees.  The  leaves,  after  they  lose  their 
purple  color,  become  of  a  green  so  dark 
as  still  to  make  a  notable  contrast  with 


Unequalled,  Unapproached. 

Beautiful  Art  Catalogue  of  Columbia  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Bicycles  is  free  if  you  call  upon  any  Colum¬ 
bia  agent ;  by  mail  from  us  for  two  a-cent 
stamps. 

¥ 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Factories  and  General  Offices,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every 
city  and  town.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly 
represented  in  your  vicin  ty  let  us  know. 


PDIIICnil  Ol  nifCD" Tho  hu-Kesf  handler 

UninioUH  UwU  veil  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  eto. 


WHEELER  &  GO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  In 

High  -  Class  Seeds, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Everybody  having  use  for 
Farm,  Garden  or  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants  or  Bulbs, 
should  read  our  New  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  tor  1890. 
Don’t  buy  till  you  see  it 
Send  for  a  Copy ;  Mailed 
FREE,  to  any  address. 


orrn  DOT  A  TO  CC  and  small  fruits. 

uLLU  lU  I  A  I  UlO  Some  Wonderful  Varieties. 
Fortunes  In  them  !  Send  postal  lor  free  Catalogue 
no w.  D.  H.  GOBLE  Greenfield.  Ind. 


‘BUfkllT  PDfilifll  SEEDS  and  SEED 
inlHUIl  I  "U  HU  If  H  POTATOES.  Write 
illustrated  catalogue.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
run.  si  nopins's  Rneri.snian.  BrattJeborO.  Vt. 


for  largest  potato  sent  me  within  10  days. 
Send  weight,  name,  and  10  cents  for  agree¬ 
ment.  We  are  responsiole.  Address 

A.  C.  GEARHART,  West  Decatur,  Pa. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


Carman  No.  I  Potatoes^HSerTrJX 

pounds;  150  pounds  to  the  barrel.  Orders  booked  now 
Shipments  made  atauy  designated  dates. 

J  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium  P.  O.,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Four  W  orlds’  Records  !  ! 

1,300 lbs.  of  potatoes  from  one  pound  of  “  Peerless  Jr.”  seed. 

9,420 'A  lbs.  of  potatoes  from  one  peck  of  “Money  Maker”  seed. 

243  bushels  from  one  peck  of  seed  corn. 

1 ,000  bushels  of  oats,  average  weight  50  lbs.  per  measured  bushel. 

These  have  never  before  been  equaled.  All  were  made  last  year  with  Dibble's 

“  Blooded  Seeds/’ 

Farm  seeds  grown  by  farmers  for  farmers.  IVc  are  the  largest  growers  of 
Farm  Seeds  in  the  world.  You  can't  succeed  with  “scrub”  seed  any  better  than 
with  “scrub”  stock.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue  free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO.,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and[ 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERMRD’S  HORTHEBH  SEEDS 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUFf  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
THE  GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD  CO.,  CARIBOU,  MAINE. | 


BURPEE’S  SEEDS,  Philadelphia 

A  postal  card  addressed  as  above  will  bring  you  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1896,  if  you  intend  to 
purchase  Seeds,  otherwise  the  price  is  ten  cents  (less  than  cost).  It  is  a  bright  BOOK  of  184  pages,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates  painted  from  nature.  It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow  I 


TRY 


BATTLES’  SEEDS 


THEY  ARE  LOW  IN  PRICE. 


Market  Gardeners,  Farmers  and  all  Seed  Buyers,  get  my  prices 
before  you  buy.  Write  for  1896  Seed  Annual  and  Special  Wholesale  Price  List.  Send  for  samples  of 
any  seeds  you  wish  to  test.  «3f-  SALESMEN  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write  now. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  ROCHESTER.  N  Y.,  Grower  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 


Fear,  Cherry,  Apple,  Grapes,  Currants, 
Japan  Flams,  German  Prunes.  Ail  Guaran¬ 
teed  free  from  disease.  Send  mb.  I  fllirn 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  ULHI'LJLV 

ROGERS  NURSERY  CO.,  itAUntO 

Box  100.  Moorestown.  N.  J.  Crosby  &  Champion 


BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  CAS 


JMMENStT yiELDKKs”yUALITY  SUPERB^ Earlier 
Sweet  Potato  on  earth.  Eaaieat  cultivated  Highest  en¬ 
dorsement  by  beat  agriculturiata  in  America  Thoroughly 
tested.  Millions  willNvant  them/ If  you  are  after  a 
MONEY  MAKER  yoiiNmuat  Igfvo  them.  POTATOES.' 
not  vines  are  what  pay.  SS^^p^round. .  savea  time  in  dig¬ 
ging.  BETTER  KEEPERS  Xl  Just  what  has  been  wanted 
for  the  LAST  FIFTY  YE/RS  \Jave  MORE  MERIT  than 
any  novelty  evet  oifored/  Don’t  waj.  but  send  two-cent 
stamp”at  once  for  catafoguo  that  telhN^ll  about  them:  also 
our  •  BEN  HUB'  Irish  Potato  Entire  stock  of  both 
owned  exclusively  by  ourselves.  Ovu  Seed  CataLooux! 
this  year  is  A  WONDER,  so  many  GOOD  THINGS  and| 
pricea  low  It  i»  sure  to  interest  you  _  Address, 


UlINTI N0T0N  SEED 


AND  GET  A  CATALOGUE.  K 

A  list  of  the  best  seeds  sold  J 
anywhere.  Many  choice  novel-  > 
ties,  and  prices  are  right.  Ccn-  F 
talus  100  pages, 400 illustrations,  L 
beautiful  colored  plates,  honest  descriptions.  F 
They  cost  us  11  cents  each,  but  will  be  || 


SEED  POTATOES 


HAMMOND’S  NEW 
LAND 

are  always  the  best— 100  varieties.  KARLY  MICHI¬ 
GAN  and  CARMAN  No.  3,  two  best  varieties.  Fifty- 
one  barrels  of  above  varieties,  free.  Hammond's 
Corrosive  Compound  will  prevent  potato  scab.  Choice 
sorts.  $1.50  per  barrel.  Catalogue  and  new  book, 
Potato  Culture  in  a  Nutshell,  both  free.  Read  them 
before  ordering  or  planting  seeds.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes 

Carman  No.  3.  $4;  Carman  No.  1.  $3.75;  Burpee’s 
Great  Divide.  $2;  Dutton,  Orpnan,  Maggie  Murphy. 
American  Wonder  Freeman  Sir  William,  Irish 
Daisy,  $1.50;  New  Queen,  Early  Rose.  Maine,  Hebron, 
Sunrise,  Puritan,  $1.25;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
Green  Mountain.  Monroe  8eedling.  $1  per  barrel  Any 
other  varieties  you  may  want,  write,  and  I  will  give 
you  prices.  Mixed  barrels  at  tbe  same  price.  Lin¬ 
coln  Oats,  45  cents  per  bushel:  Wayne  County  Mint 
iioots,  10  cents  per  pound  Terms  cash,  f.  o.  b. 

C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  1896  Catalogue  of  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 


Catalogue 

FREE. 


Prices  Reduced  to 
suit  the  times. 


AGENTS 
WA  N  T  E  I). 


HOOKER,  GROVER  &,  CO„MiS£giX.,ffg- 

Ghoice  Peach  Trees 

for  prices.  It.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del. 


f  A  CHOICE  PALM  CHEAP!'! 

r  Palms  are  considered  the  rlohG 

man’s  plant,  because  so  high.pric- '  • 
ed  at  the  North.  Wo  grow  them?- 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  to  in-i  • 
traduce  them  to  the  general  pub-  •=  J 
lie,  wo  will  mail  a  line,  healthy  jk 
plant — and  a  copy  of  our  cata-X 
VoguA,  which  tells  just  how  to  man- ; ) 
age  Palms  in  the  window—  post-vp 
paid  to  any  address  for  only  20  cts.  i  i 
GRF.V1LLKA  ItOBCSTA.  ; 
Known  as  Australian  Silk  Oak^J 
(but  is  not  a  true  Oak).  A  splendid  3  v 
— r—  A  Ferny-leaved  pot  plant,  as  decora- 3  £ 
Live  as  a  Palm,  as  hardy  and  easily  managed  as  a  Geranium  4$. 
:.and  as  gracetul  as  a  Fern.  The  vfc 

J  d  ust,  heat,  and  gas  of  living 
f  rooms  has  no  visible  effect  on  it, 
c  and  everybody  should  grow  it.  A 
?  line,  strong  plant—  and  a  ropy 
i  of  our  catalogue—  sent  postpaid 
1  for  only  15  cents.  Or  for  only 
!  IS5  cents  W©  will  send 
;  Itolli  the  Palm  and  <-re- 
*  villea — and  a  catalogue 
C — to  any  address. 

?  (FREE  J  Our  68  page  Cat- 
J  aloguc  of  Itaro  Florida 

i  Flowers  «fc  Fruits  for  1896,  — -  - - 

dl  with  fine  colored  plate,  mailed  free  to  ah  applicants. 

I  PIKE  &  ELLSWORTH,  Jessamine,  Fla.$ 

/*.S  .  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  \lA  Si* 


NEW  PLUMS 


TATGE 

T  be  Best. 

MILTON 

The  Earliest. 

Chas.  Downing 

Most  Beautiful. 
Send  for 
Catalogue. 

Silas  Wilson  Co. 

Atlantic,  la. 


Greenville  Strawberry  \ 

t  THR  ELEGANT  NEW  APPI.K  /  , 

H  f 

all  / 


The  Original 
home  of  the 

AND  THE  ELEGANT  NEW  APPLE 

DOWNING’S  WINTER  MAIDEN  BLUSH 

Like  its  parent.  Fall  Maiden  Blush,  but  keeps  well 
all  winter.  Catalogue  of  these  valuable  fruits  and  ( 
other  loading  varieties  is  now  ready.  Address,  ( 

E.  M.  BUECHLY,  Box  242  Creenville,  O.  ( 


MY 


STRAWBERRY 


CATALOG 


C"  D  C  C  of  interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
f  nLL  careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 

C.  N.  FLANS  BURGH.  Leslie,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Introducer  of  Satisfaction  Strawberry,  has  Clyde, 
Wm.  Belt,  Marshall,  Blsel,  Brandywine.  Eleanor, 
Mary,  Staples,  Brunette.  Over  40  other  best  varieties. 
Large  stock  v«ry  tine  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


ORIOLE 


the  best  early  Strawberry.  New  and 
fully  described  in  our  1896  Catalog 
Large  stock  of  all  berry  plants  at 
very  low  prices.  >1 1  LI,Klt,  tbe  New  Early  lied  Rasp¬ 
berry,  reduced  to  $2  p«r  I  0. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

PRIZE  POTATOES 

Grown  from  Treated  Seed.  Secured  First  Premiums. 

Our  list  includes  the  cream  of  the  potato  family. 
Write  for  prices  and  full  pa.tlculars. 

HERRICK  SEED  CO.,  RoCHKSTEH,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
88.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10^4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1896. 


OUR  CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

Next  week  we  shall  begin  our  reviews  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year's  catalogues,  and  earnestly  endeavor  to 
make  them  as  impartial  and  suggestive  to  our  readers 
as  our  experience  in  growing  plants  of  nearly  all 
kinds — especially  those  of  more  recent  introduction — 
may  enable  us  to  do.  For  several  years  past,  we  have 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  single  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  these  reviews.  This  has  met  with  the 
cordial  approval,  in  so  far  as  we  may  judge,  of  both 
our  readers  and  the  catalogue  makers.  But  there 
seems  just  this  one  objection  that  may  fairly  be  urged 
against  a  single  catalogue  number,  viz.,  we  are 
obliged  to  wait  until  rather  late  in  the  season  before 
all  the  catalogues  have  been  received.  It  would  appear, 
still  further,  that  if  the  notices  of  the  catalogues  be 
published  as  received,  through  several  numbers,  that 
they  will  individually  be  likely  to  receive  more 
thoughtful  consideration  than  if  all,  or  most  of  them, 
appear  in  one  issue.  We  urge  it  upon  our  readers 
that  they  send  for  these  catalogues,  and  that  they 
carefully  compare  them,  so  that  they  may  be  guided 
by  the  tone  of  the  matter  of  the  catalogue  as  well  as 
by  the  consensus  of  opinion  l’egarding  the  best  plants 
and  seeds  to  buy,  which  to  select — which  to  reject. 
We  would  again  caution  our  friends  against  unsup¬ 
ported  superlative  claims,  emphasized  by  absurdly 
exaggerated  illustrations.  Let  them  bear  in  mind 
that  good,  conscientious  firms  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
praise  anything  they  may  have  to  offer.  It  is  only 
those  who  care  less  for  a  permanent  reputation  for 
fair  dealing,  than  for  the  money  they  may  make  for 
several  years  through  gross  misrepresentations,  that 
are  reckless  as  to  the  claims  they  make  for  the  goods 
they  offer. 

0 

Under  “  Live  Stock  ”  this  week,  will  be  found  some 
remarks  about  shoddy  and  the  damage  that  is  done 
by  using  this  substitute  in  the  place  of  pure  wool  in 
clothing.  We  advise  you  to  take  the  livest  sort  of 
stock  in  this  idea.  Selling  shoddy-made  cloth  for  “all- 
wool”  clothing,  is  just  as  damaging  to  the  wool-grow¬ 
ing  industry  as  oleo  is  to  the  dairy  business.  It  is  a 
dangerous  counterfeit,  and  should  be  exposed. 

O 

Since  the  year  1878,  the  sum  of  .$154,232,800  has  been 
lost  in  this  country  by  defalcations — that  is,  it  was 
stolen  by  persons  in  positions  of  trust.  In  1895,  these 
thefts  amounted  to  $10,423,205.  This  vast  sum  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  stealings  of  trusted  humans  only.  If 
we  could  include  the  money  wasted  by  scrubs — rob¬ 
ber  cows,  sheep,  horses,  poultry,  etc.,  the  sum  would 
be  multiplied  by  three.  Down  with  the  barn  de¬ 
faulters — the  scrubs. 

0 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
crop  of  corn,  and  has  just  printed  an  account  of  the 
crop  that  won  first  prize.  It  was  grown  in  Georgia 
and  planted  April  1  on  good  land  without  manure  or 
fertilizer.  It  was  cultivated  four  times  and  hoed 
once,  with  a  total  cost  of  plowing  and  working  of 
$9.75  per  acre.  The  yield  was  176%  bushels  of 
shelled  corn!  The  proof  of  this  yield  and  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  were  examined  by  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  other  well-known  men,  and  are, 
therefore,  vouched  for.  That  beats  Wisconsin  pota¬ 
toes  at  five  cents  a  bushel,  and  shows  what  folly  it 
has  been  for  the  Southern  people  to  import  corn  or 
meat  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  Another 
prize  offer  has  been  made  by  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier,  which  is  of  interest  to  farmers.  That 


paper  offered  prizes  for  an  account  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  pork  making  experiment,  and  hundreds  of 
farmers  have  been  fattening  pigs  and  estimating  the 
value  of  the  food  given  them.  This  is  excellent  work 
for  papers  to  engage  in,  for  every  contesting  corn  field 
and  hog  pen  becomes  a  local  experiment  station  from 
which  the  neighbors  are  sure  to  learn  something  new 
about  the  production  of  food. 

O 

Take  a  steam  engine.  Put  it  in  a  tight  building, 
and  get  up  steam.  The  next  day,  move  it  out  into  the 
cold,  and  get  up  steam  again.  It  takes  more  fuel  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work  outdoors  than  it  does  when 
inside.  You  understand  that  fullj\  You  also  under¬ 
stand  that  a  cow  is  a  living  engine.  Food  is  fuel.  The 
frost  in  the  air  eats  up  the  fuel  under  the  boiler  ;  it 
also  eats  up  the  food  in  the  cow.  If  you  have  food 
and  fuel  to  throw  away — enough  said.  If  not,  you 
would  better  keep  a  tight  board  to  windward  of  boiler 
and  cow. 

© 

Last  week,  at  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  in  Burlington,  some  one  entered  a  sample 
of  the  best  oleomargarine.  The  object  was  to  try  to 
obtain  a  prize  for  it,  and  brag  that  the  judges  could 
not  tell  it  from  good  butter.  The  scheme  failed,  for 
the  judges,  without  knowing  what  it  was,  found  the 
sample  so  low  in  flavor  that  it  could  not  win  a  prize 
anyway.  The  color,  grain  and  texture  of  good  butter 
were  well  counterfeited,  but  the  makers  could  not 
counterfeit  the  flavor  of  first-class  butter.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  last  year,  these  oleo  rogues  entered  fine 
butter,  won  a  prize,  then  destroyed  the  sample  and 
claimed  that  it  was  oleo.  In  Vermont,  they  entered 
the  real  goods  and  were  fairly  beaten.  Would  that 
this  could  end  them  ;  but  no,  they  will  be  at  it  again 
within  a  month  ! 

© 

The  11.  N.-Yt.  is  receiving  many  words  of  praise  and 
congratulation  this  season.  The  one  that  pleases  us 
most  of  all  is  the  following  note  from  a  friend  in  Iowa: 

A  tyje/pryuxw .  YUY  so 

This  man  first  sent  for  a  sample  copy.  After  reading 
it  carefully,  he  sent  his  money  for  a  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  with  this  brief  but  expressive  note.  That  is  one 
of  the  best  compliments  The  R.  N.-\r.  ever  received. 
We  would  rather  give  soluble  information  than  any 
other  sort,  for,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  one  great 
trouble  with  the  agricultural  science  of  the  day  is 
that  the  teachers  keep  it  locked  up  in  insoluble  words 
and  sentences  that  have  to  be  planed  to  make  plain 
English  out  of  them. 

O 

We  have  been  waiting  for  one  of  those  Colorado 
potato  growers  to  give  us  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
growing  potatoes  under  irrigation.  We  have  it  on 
page  51.  The  heavy  yield  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  crop  could  not  suffer  from  lack  of  water. 
There  was  no  expense  for  manure  and  fertilizer  on 
this  “  virgin  soil,”  therefore,  the  cost  of  a  bushel  was 
light.  The  water  for  the  crop  cost  $2.25.  This  low 
rate  was  obtained  because  many  farmers  joined  their 
money  and  forces,  and  built  their  irrigating  ditch 
together.  Why  do  you  let  that  water  run  to  waste 
through  your  farm  when  crops  are  stunted  by  drought? 
Can’t  stand  the  expense  of  irrigating  alone  ?  Well, 
are  you  on  such  bad  terms  with  your  neighbors  that 
you  can’t  organize  as  the  Colorado  farmers  have  done  ? 
How  can  you  keep  up  with  them  unless  you  employ 
the  forces  they  have  harnessed  ?  These  forces  are 
water  and  cooperation. 

© 

Some  celery  growers  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  bought,  in 
1893,  celery  seed  of  a  Brooklyn  seed  dealer.  They 
paid  for  it  and  planted  it,  expecting  Golden  Self¬ 
blanching  celery.  It  proved  untrue  to  name — an  in¬ 
ferior  sort — and  damaged  the  growers  to  the  extent 
of  several  thousand  dollars.  They  brought  suit 
against  the  seedsman  to  recover  damages,  charging 
misrepresentation  of  seed.  The  dealer’s  defense  was 
that  he  bought  the  seed  in  open  market,  and  sold  it 
in  the  original  packages  without  guaranteeing  it. 
Probably  each  package  had  printed  on  it  the  well- 
known  sentences  quoted  in  the  article  on  “  Tested 
Seeds  ”  on  the  opposite  page.  The  judge  dismissed 
the  suit,  thus  sustaining  the  seedsman  without  a  trial. 
From  a  legal  point  of  view,  seed  buying  is  a  one-sided 
operation  so  long  as  the  seedsmen  sell  under  that 
stereotyped  “guarantee.”  If  you  accept  the  seeds 
and  plant  them,  you  plant  with  them  any  legal  case 
you  might  have  for  damages  if  they  prove  untrue.  At 
least  one  seedsman  in  America  has  recognized  the  fact 


that  “  tested  seeds  ”  must  stand  the  test,  or  his  repu¬ 
tation,  like  his  seeds,  will  be  declared  worthless. 

0 

Another  swindle  on  farmers  has  come  to  light  in 
New  Jersey.  Parties  in  town  bought  hay  of  farmers 
at  the  barn  for  so  much  per  ton.  When  starting  after 
a  load,  they  put  several  hundred  pounds  of  stones  in 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  had  the  latter  weighed  on 
the  town  platform  scales,  and  on  the  way  to  the  farm 
left  the  stones  along  the  road.  When  the  load  was 
weighed  on  the  return  to  town,  the  original  weight 
of  wagon  and  stones  was,  of  course,  deducted,  thus 
cheating  the  farmer  out  of  a  weight  of  hay  equal  to 
the  tveight  of  the  stones.  Some  one  finally  suspected 
them,  watched  and  saw  them  unloading  their  ballast, 
and  spoiled  their  little  game.  The  stones  they  had 
unloaded  weighed  about  400  pounds  or  more. 

0 

At  the  Connecticut  State  Grange  meeting  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  a  quartette  of  singers  began,  without  notice, 
to  sing  America.  Out  of  an  audience  of  1,200  people, 
at  least  1,000  joined  in,  and  sang  from  memory,  not 
one,  but  three  verses  of  that  noble  old  hymn  : 

My  country  ’tis  of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  liberty  ! 

It  was  an  inspiring  moment  when  1,000  voices  rolled 
out  those  words.  The  wonder  was  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  people  had  these  words  packed 
safely  away  in  memory.  We  doubt  whether  any 
audience  of  equal  size  outside  of  New  England  could 
have  produced  so  many  people  ready,  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  to  sing  that  song  through  without  a  break. 
Try  it  yourself.  If  you  can’t  get  beyond  the  first  two 
lines,  we  suggest  that  you  can  well  serve  your  coun¬ 
try  by  sitting  down  to  commit  it  to  memory  without 
delay. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Young’  man,  a  bit  of  science  now  for  your  consideration. 

Heed  well  the  wisdom  of  these  words — make  your  own  application. 
Pop  corn  !  Why  do  these  little  grains  snap  up  and  burst  with 
heat,  sir  ? 

While  finer  looking  grains  of  corn  char  down  to  coal  complete,  sir? 
There  is  an  oil  within  the  shell — all  through  the  season’s  cropping. 
Dame  Nature  has  been  packing  it  all  ready  for  the  popping. 

And  so  the  heat  that  “pops”  one  grain  but  burns  and  chars 
another, 

Because  the  larger  lacks  the  oil  found  in  its  little  brother. 

And  now,  young  man,  bear  this  in  mind,  in  life’s  great  field  of 
cropping: 

You’ll  find  a  question,  like  pop  corn,  that  must  be  solved  by  popping, 
Go  pack  it  full  of  honor,  truth,  of  manliness,  politeness, 

If  you  would  have  that  question  pop  into  a  ball  of  whiteness, 

For  it  will  only  char  and  burn,  and  ruin  life’s  digestion, 

Unless  your’re  full  of  honest  love  before  you  pop  the  question. 

“  Soft  jobs  ”  are  scarce. 

The  borer  is  a  peach  leech. 

Strike  the  key  note  keenly  ! 

Can  a  hen  stop  laying  eggs  at  will  ? 

Give  us  fractional  currency  again. 

Free  trade  in  cats  makes  a  tariff  on  rats. 

The  hired  man  may  be  higher  than  his  employer. 

“  Good  roads  by  bad  men  ”  /  Keep  a-talking  about  it. 

Ink  is  black,  but  it  can  be  made  to  throw  light  through  a  pen. 

A  pig’s  squeal  is  a  farm  in  sty  toot  very  popular  on  some  farms. 

The  plum  growers  don’t  seem  to  take  much  stock  in  peach 
stock. 

About  the  same  price— and  profit.  A  bushel  of  wheat  and  a 
pound  of  hothouse  grapes. 

North  Dakota  pays  a  bounty  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  jiotato 
starch  made  from  potatoes  grown  in  that  State.  There’s  “pater¬ 
nalism  ”  for  you  ! 

Mr.  Munson  has  it  right  on  page  50,  when  he  says  that  the  con¬ 
stant  changes  in  our  experiment  stations  will  preclude  any  valu¬ 
able  scientific  work. 

J.  H.  Hale  says  that  all  peach  buds  but  those  of  the  Crosby 
variety,  in  his  Connecticut  orchard,  were  killed  last  fall.  The 
Crosbys  are  still  alive. 

Notice  the  difference  between  going  into  a  business  and  grow¬ 
ing  into  it.  As  they  say  about  oysters,  an  R  makes  the  difference 
between  poison  and  health. 

We  are  getting  many  letters  from  those  who  oppose  building 
and  loan  associations  for  one  reason  and  another.  We  shall 
consider  these  objections  soon. 

The  man  who  starts  out  to  get  a  big  feeding  value  from  boiled 
potatoes,  is  likely  to  be  disajipoiuted  'unless  he  remember  that 
the  potatoes  are  85  per  cent  water. 

The  Guernsey  men  have  had  a  clear  field  in  that  dairy  discus¬ 
sion  thus  far.  Wait  !  A  Jersey  dairyman  will  talk  next  week  with 
words  fairly  plastered  with  butter  and  profit. 

Sulphate  of  henhouse  is  a  first-rate  thing  to  give  the  hens.  How 
do  you  prepare  it  ?  Turn  the  hens  out  of  the  house.  Put  sulphur 
in  a  dish,  inside.  Pour  some  alcohol  over  it,  set  on  fire,  and  then 
close  the  house  up  tight. 

It  was  a  singular  fact  that,  last  week,  that  Massachusetts  man 
who  spent  $138  on  an  acre  of  potatoes,  told  us  how  he  housed  29 
hens  at  a  cost  of  $7.  Really,  that  is  more  remarkable  in  its  way, 
than  potatoes  at  five  cents  a  bushel  ! 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station 
elected  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey  as  director.  Prof. 
Voorhees  has  finally  decided  to  remain  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Board  of  Control  must,  therefore,  try  again. 

Did  you  ever  try  touching  your  tongue  to  a  piece  of  iron  or 
steel  outdoors  tins  frosty  weather  ?  If  not,  try  it  the  next  time 
you  are  tempted  to  put  a  frosted  bitin  a  horse’s  mouth,  and  tell 
us  how  you  like  it.  The  bits  should  be  of  rubber,  or  else  be 
wrapped  in  leather  during  winter. 
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HOW  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCE  IS  SELLING. 

LETTUCE,  TOMATOES,  MUSHROOMS,  ETC. 

Hothouse  products  form  quite  a  feature  of  the  city 
markets  during  winter.  We  have  already  written  of 
hothouse  lambs,  but  this  is  only  a  trade  term.  The 
hothouse  fruits  and  vegetables  so  common  at  this 
season,  are  actually  grown  in  hothouses  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Southern  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  sometimes, 
still  more  distant  States,  contribute  to  the  supply. 
Among  the  vegetables  grown  are  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
radishes,  cucumbers,  rhubarb  and  asparagus.  Fruits 
include  mostly  grapes  and  strawberries,  and  occas¬ 
ionally  peaches.  Mushrooms  are  also  much  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  these  are  not  always,  and  probably  not 
generally,  grown  in  hothouses.  A  dark,  warm  cellar 
is  the  chief  requisite. 

The  question  that  interests  the  present  as  well  as 
the  prospective  grower  is  as  to  the  profit  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Is  there  money  to  be  made  from  it  now  ?  Does 
it  promise  a  good  profit  in  the  future  ?  It  is  a  curious 
business.  It  means  simply  the  maintaining  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  temperature  and  atmosphere  during  the  frosty 
winter  months,  and  furnishing  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  thrifty  plant  growth.  Some  succeed  in 
doing  this,  and  make  money  ;  others  fail,  and  lose  a 
large  part  of  their  investment.  In  one  way,  the  hot¬ 
house  business  at  the  present  time,  especially  the 
growing  of  vegetables,  is  a  sort  of  lottery.  Before 
the  advent  of  so  large  a  supply  of  vegetables  from  our 
Southern  States,  the  West  Indies  and  Bermuda,  not 
to  mention  more  distant  points,  the  market  was  a 
pretty  certain  one.  Now  so  many  of  these  products 
are  placed  in  our  winter  markets  in  such  prime  con¬ 
dition,  and  at  such  reasonable  prices,  that  they  lessen 
the  demand  for,  and  lower  the  price  of,  the  hothouse 
stuff.  But  now  and  then,  when,  as  last  winter,  the 
Frost  King  sweeps  down  over  the  South,  and  blackens 
and  blights  every  green  thing,  and  man  is  helpless  to 
stay  his  course  ;  the  man  whose  field  though  small, 
is  covered  with  glass,  is  secure  in  knowing  that  what 
means  desolation  and  loss  to  many  a  Southern 
grower,  means  an  extra  demand,  and  extreme  and 
highly  profitable  prices  to  him.  But  no  man  can 
foretell  these  times,  and  if  he  plod  along  content 
with  small  profits  year  after  year,  this  time  may 
come  when  a  single  cold  wave  may  insure  him  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  on  his  many  years  of  hard  work. 

But  what  of  the  future  prospect  ?  As  to  vegetables, 
at  present,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  business 
seems  to  be  overdone.  The  market  gardener  who 
needs  bis  greenhouses  to  start  early  plants  for  his 
spring  garden,  may  find  it  profitable  to  furnish  win¬ 
ter  labor,  and  keep  his  plant  at  work,  to  produce  these 
vegetables.  But  there  seems  small  encouragement  to 
engage  in  the  business  for  the  sole  purpose  of  produc¬ 
ing  winter  vegetables  for  market.  Except  under  the 
contingency  already  noted,  the  existing  supply  is,  in 
general,  too  large,  and  prices  received,  too  small. 
Sometimes,  on  certain  days,  the  supply  runs  short, 
and  prices  temporarily  go  up  abnormally  high.  The 
man  who  can  watch  the  markets  closely,  has  here  an 
indisputable  advantage  over  his  distant  competitor. 

Just  now,  the  supply  of  radishes  largely  exceeds 
the  demand,  and  prices,  as  one  grower  expressed  it, 
will  not  pay  for  the  coal  consumed.  They  are  selling 
for  $2.50  to  $3  per  100  bunches,  and  each  bunch  should 
contain  10  or  12  radishes. 

Recent  arrivals  of  southern  lettuce  have  been  badly 
frozen  ;  hence  this  has  helped  the  sale  of  the  hothouse 
product.  Prices  have  ranged  from  40  or  50  cents  to 
$1  per  dozen  for  a  choice  article.  This  should  be  fairly 
remunerative,  but  it  is  not  a  very  high  price. 

Tomatoes,  now,  are  almost  a  drug  on  the  market, 
and  it  is  hardly  safe  to  quote  prices,  they  are  so  fluc¬ 
tuating  and  uncertain.  We  have  tomatoes  in  this 
market  now  from  Florida,  Key  West,  Bermuda  and 
California,  and  prices  received  for  some  of  those  from 
the  hothouses,  can  hardly  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  production. 

Cucumbers  are  rather  scarce  at  present,  hence  the 
price  received  is  good.  They  are  now  quoted  at  $1  to 
$2  per  dozen — something  like  oldtime  prices.  But  a 
heavy  supply  may  swamp  the  market  in  two  days’ 
time,  and  cut  the  price  in  half,  or  even  more. 

Rhubarb  is  received  in  small  quantities,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  light,  and  prices  now  being  realized,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  grower.  The 
same  with  asparagus.  There  is  little  demand  for  it. 
Some  has  been  received  recently  from  California,  but 
it  sold  for  very  low  prices.  We  shall  soon  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  South. 

Mushrooms  of  good  quality  usually  bring  high 
prices,  but  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  good  ones  are 
being  sold  for  50  cents  per  pound,  and  it  doesn’t  seem 
possible  to  clear  up  the  accumulation.  Two  or  three 
days  ago,  they  were  worth  75  cents  per  pound.  Will 
these  figures  pay  the  growers  much  of  a  profit  ?  One 
trouble  with  the  mushroom  market,  as  well  as  the 


market  in  some  other  lines,  is  that  too  many  of  a  poor 
quality  are  received.  Such  serve  to  fill  up  the  market, 
and  render  it  dull,  though  not  selling  for  any  price 
worth  mentioning. 

One  point  in  connection  with  the  low  price  of  many 
products,  is  that  transportation  rates  are  not  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  prices.  Grain  rates 
from  the  West  have  been  largely  reduced  during  the 
past  few  years,  though  not  in  proportion  to  the  lower 
prices  ruling.  But  it  costs  just  as  much  to  get  some 
products  to  market  as  it  ever  did,  while  prices  are  not 
one-half  so  high.  If  transportation  prices  were  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  sliding  scale,  it  would  be  of  tremendous 
help  to  those  who  ship  from  distant  points.  But,  of 
course,  this  is  impracticable,  and  right  here  comes  in 
the  advantage  of  being  near  the  market. 

The  highest  priced  products  in  market  at  the  present 
time,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  hothouse  straw¬ 
berries.  The  writer  was  shown  a  neat  pasteboard 
box  containing  two  %  -quart  cups,  neatly  covered 
with  white  paper,  the  wholesale  price  of  which  was 
$5,  or  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per  quart.  These  have 
always  been  considered  the  most  difficult  to  grow  of 
any  of  the  hothouse  fruits.  It  has  always  been  almost 
impossible  to  learn  anything  of  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  them  ;  but  last  fall  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  succeeded  in 
getting  the  method  of  a  successful  grower,  and  this 
was  published  in  the  issue  of  December  7.  Of  course 
the  demand  at  the  prices  quoted,  is  extremely  limited; 
but  as  prices  of  any  of  this  class  of  goods  decline,  the 
demand  increases  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  It 
seems  to  require  more  skill  to  grow  these  than  almost 
anything  else,  hence  the  prospect  is  that  skill  and  in¬ 
telligence  will  be  well  rewarded  in  the  production  of 
these  dainty  luxuries. 

Hothouse  grapes  usually  bring  high  prices  at  this 
season,  but  one  wholesaler  said  that  he  never  before 
knew  the  prices  to  be  so  low.  lie  was  selling  fine 
domestic  grown  Gros  Colmans  for  75  cents  per  pound, 
an  extremely  low  price.  A  good  many  of  this  variety 
are  imported  from  English  hothouses,  but  the  prices 
received  are  equally  low.  Still  there  is  usually  a  good 
profit  in  growing  hothouse  grapes,  and  prices  are 
sometimes  excessively  high — $2  or  $3  or  more,  per 
pound.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  small  towns 
where  a  good  profit  might  be  made  by  starting  a  small 
hothouse  to  supply  the  local  market.  But  it  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  one  should  grow  into,  rather  than  go  into. 


"  TESTED  SEEDS/' 

Last  spring,  I  bought  some  melon  seed  of  a  seeds¬ 
man  here  in  Hartford.  I  had  previously  arranged  to 
take  the  garden  of  a  neighbor,  in  connection  with  my 
own,  and  decided  to  plant  the  whole  patch  with 
melons.  After  getting  the  soil  in  good  condition, 
taking  a  great  deal  of  pains,  l  planted  the  seed.  Not 
one  came  up.  I  thought  that  it  was  probably  owing 
to  a  cold  snap  that  happened  to  come  soon  after  ;  so  I 
planted  again — of  the  same  seed — with  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  the  seed.  I  thought,  as  no 
doubt  hundreds  of  others  have  thought  who  have  had 
such  results,  that  it  was  owing  to  certain  conditions 
of  weather  or  soil  which  might  never  occur  again. 
In  the  fall,  I  went  to  this  same  firm  and  bought  some 
lettuce  seed  for  my  cold  frame,  and  my  experience  in 
starting  this  was  identical  with  the  previous  one 
with  the  melons,  although  I  bought  what  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  better  than  the  average.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  the  trouble  was  with  the  seed,  and  I 
sent  it  to  the  experiment  station  at  N  ew  Haven.  Dr. 
Jenkins  gave  it  three  tests  and  reported,  “  It  is 
unquestionably  worthless.”  As  I  made  a  number  of 
sowings,  I  found  at  last  that  I  had  waited  too  long, 
and  so  lost  the  use  of  my  frame.  Some  time  after 
this,  I  saw  the  seedsman  and  told  him  my  experience, 
and  he  quoted  the  conditions  under  which  the  seed 
was  sold  as  follows  : 

While  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  have  all  seeds  pure  and 
reliable,  we  do  not  give  any  warranty,  express  or  implied,  and 
will  not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  croj).  If  the  purchaser 
does  not  accept  the  seeds  on  these  conditions,  they  must  be  re¬ 
turned  at  once. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  he  had  used 
“  the  greatest  care  ”  to  have  good  seed,  and  he  replied 
that  he  thought  that  he  had,  by  simply  buying  of  what 
he  considered  responsible  men.  Last  October,  there  was 
a  discussion  in  The  R.  N  -Y.  as  to  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
ages — the  liability  of  a  nurseryman — where  a  lot  of 
seedling  peaches  were  found  in  an  order  of  budded 
trees.  I  do  not  now  remember  all  the  points  brought 
out  in  the  different  opinions  expressed,  but  it  was 
agreed  that  there  was  a  damage.  One  correspondent 
thought  that  to  replace  the  trees  and  pay  50  cents  per 
tree  in  addition  for  loss,  would  be  fair.  Seeds  are 
almost  the  only  merchandise  which  one  can  buy  and 
absolutely  get  nothing  for  his  money  ;  in  fact,  get  less 
than  nothing.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  worth¬ 
less  fertilizer  sold,  but  this  traffic  is  now  regulated. 
Is  it  not  possible  in  some  way  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
seeds  ?  I  would  think  that  the  honest  seedsmen 


would  be  in  favor  of  some  action.  If  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  actually  to  give  a  “warrant,”  a  statement  that 
the  seed  was  tested,  this  being  plainly  printed  on  each 
paper  sold,  would  show  that  an  effort  had  been  made 
to  sell  good  goods.  clarence  bryant. 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  DRIED  BREWERS’  GRAINS 

Are  dried  brewers’  grains  good  feed  for  cows  and  horses  ? 
Which  is  the  best  way  to  feed  them,  wet  or  dry  ?  c.  w.  k. 

Hurlbutt,  Conn. 

The  following  notes  are  sent  by  men  in  New  Jersey 
who  have  fed  these  grains.  For  horses  and  poultry 
the  grains  are  usually  fed  dry  ;  for  cows  or  hogs  they 
are  in  most  cases  soaked  before  feeding  : 

Dried  Brewers'  Grains  Compared  With  Oats. 

I  have  had  only  one  year’s  experience  in  feeding 
dried  brewers’  grains  to  horses,  and  am  fairly  well 
satisfied.  If  the  grains  are  perfectly  sweet,  they  are 
all  right,  and  horses  do  well  at  less  expense  ;  but 
occasionally,  a  horse  does  not  eat  them  well.  At  the 
present  low  price  of  oats  and  all  other  grain,  not 
much  can  be  saved  in  feeding  brewers’  grains  to  horses. 

J.  M.  WHITE. 

We  have  used  dried  brewers’  grains  for  horses  and 
cattle,  but  haven’t  fed  them  to  poultry.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  three  pounds  of  dried  grains  are 
equivalent  to  about  four  of  oats  in  feeding  value,  and 
the  best  results  are  obtained  if  they  are  soaked  for 
about  12  hours  before  feeding.  I  can  not  recommend 
that  they  be  substituted  for  corn,  but  rather  that  the 
ration  be  corn,  bran  and  grains,  equal  parts.  Also, 
on  account  of  their  bulky  nature,  less  hay  was  neces¬ 
sary  than  where  other  grains  were  exclusively  used. 
New  Jersey  College  Farm.  e.  a.  .jones,  Supt. 

I  have  fed  dried  brewers’  grains  to  horses  during 
the  past  two  years,  with,  I  think,  very  satisfactory 
results  ;  but  I  have  never  fed  them  to  poultry.  As  a 
rule,  the  grains  are  considerably  cheaper  than  oats, 
and  about  the  same  or  a  trifle  more  expensive  than 
corn  and  rye.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  com¬ 
pare  their  feeding  value  with  other  grains,  as  I  do  not 
consider  them  desirable  except  when  fed  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  grain.  When  fed  with  ground  corn, 
rye,  or  both,  I  prefer  them  to  chopped  oats,  as  a 
balanced  ration  is  easily  obtained,  and  the  mixture 
more  readily  eaten,  and  with  better  results.  Of 
course,  under  certain  conditions,  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  nice,  whole,  sound  oats.  As  a  rule,  when 
feeding  ground  feed,  I  would  buy  them  in  preference 
to  whole  oats,  the  price  being  the  same.  Dried  grains 
vary  considerably  in  quality,  and  only  bright,  sweet 
grains  are  a  desirable  feed,  dayton  n.  warbasse. 

I  have  used  a  good  many  dried  brewers’  grains,  but 
not  with  the  best  of  satisfaction.  As  regards  this 
comparison  with  oats  for  horses,  there  can  be  no  com¬ 
parison  made.  h.  m.  bennett. 

After  10  years’  experience  and  careful  observation 
in  different  feeding  trials,  I  am  fully  justified  in  the 
following  conclusions  :  1.  That  two  pounds  of 

grains  can  be  substituted  for  three  pounds  of  either 
corn,  oats  or  bran,  when  fed  to  cows  for  the  economi¬ 
cal  production  of  milk.  2.  That  the  same  substitu¬ 
tion  applies  to  the  feeding  of  horses,  when  the  grains 
do  not  prove  too  laxative  ;  in  some  individuals,  it 
would  not  be  admissible  to  feed  the  grains,  as  a  ration 
without  some  admixture  of  corn  meal  or  other  feed, 
on  account  of  the  action  of  the  bowels.  Some  horses 
refuse  to  eat  them  at  first,  while  others  prefer  them 
to  other  feeds.  About  two  years  ago,  Prof.  Voorhees 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  conducted  a  feeding  trial  on  street-car  horses 
in  that  city,  to  test  their  comparative  value  with  oats, 
and  found  them  much  more  economical,  and  equally 
satisfactory  in  other  ways.  3.  That  similar  results 
follow  the  feeding  of  grains  to  poultry,  especially 
when  eggs  are  desired  ;  the  high  per  cent  of  gluten 
makes  the  grains  very  desirable  for  this  purpose.  The 
grains  have  a  more  marked  laxative  effect  upon  fowls 
than  other  animals,  and  should  rarely  be  fed  alone. 
The  grains  are  sold  at  the  present  time,  in  New  York 
City,  at  $14  to  $15  per  ton,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are 
cheaper  at  $20  per  ton,  than  oats  at  30  cents  per 
bushel.  _  GEO.  B.  HURFE. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Those  who  want  Chester  White  swine  will  find  G.  R.  Foulke  of 
Westchester,  Pa.,  a  reliable  man  to  deal  with. 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  as  to  where  Belgian  hares  for 
breeding  may  be  obtained.  Requa  Bros.,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y., 
can  furnish  them. 

A.  C.  Brosius  of  Cochranville,  Pa.,  sells  the  Keystone  dishorn¬ 
ing  clipper.  We  understand  that  this  tool  is  quick  and  effective 
in  slicing  off  horns.  The  work  is  done  rapidly,  and  there  is  no 
crushing  of  the  horn.  Horns  were  made  to  be  clipped,  but  it  has 
taken  man  a  long  time  to  find  it  out. 

Tub  articles  on  “Feeding  the  Hen’’  are  interrupted  this  week, 
but  when  we  get  at  them  again,  one  of  the  most  i  mportant  things 
we  shall  bring  out  is  the  fact  that  animal  food  of  some  sort  is 
needed  by  the  hen.  It  is  well  enough  to  know  beforehand  that 
C.  A.  Bartlett  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  sells  such  food  in  various 
forms. 

To  grow  five-cent  potatoes,  or  any  other  potatoes  cheaply,  the 
cost  must  be  reduced  by  taking  advantage  of  every  improved  im¬ 
plement.  The  Davenport  potato  cutter  and  planter,  does  the 
marking  and  furrowing,  cuts  and  drops  the  seed,  and  then  covers 
it,  all  in  one  operation.  Write  for  a  free  catalogue  that  tells  all 
about  it,  to  Department  K,  Plauo  Implement  Co.,  Plano,  III. 

The  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  noted  for  the 
neatness  and  value  of  the  pamphlets  and  circulars  they  issue  as 
advertising  matter.  This  firm  sells  high-grade  fertilizer  and 
chemicals,  poultry  food  and  oyster  shells  and  the  new  “insect 
lime”  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  mentioned  some  weeks  ago.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  excellent  for  protecting  large  trees  against  climbing 
insects.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  “  Stoekbridge”  fertilizers. 
Mr.  Bowker  was  the  first  man  in  this  country  to  manufacture  a 
dry  powder  of  meat  and  bone  suitable  for  poultry  feeding.  The 
wide  range  of  the  products  sold  by  this  firm  will  warrant  every 
farmer,  poultryman  and  gardener  in  sending  for  catalogue  and 
circulars. 


It  is  stated  that  the  managers  of  the 
greatest  liquor  trust  in  America,  re¬ 
cently  adopted  an  ironclad  rule  to  em¬ 
ploy  none  but  strictly  temperate  men. 
That’s  consistency  for  you.  But  who 
expects  to  find  any  sort  of  virtue  in  the 
liquor  business  ? 

* 

The  Queen  of  Portugal  has  studied 
medicine,  passed  a  successful  examina¬ 
tion,  and  is  now  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  the  king's  health.  He  would  not 
obey  his  physicians,  but  had  more  re¬ 
spect  for  the  queen’s  commands,  so  she 
fitted  herself  to  dispense  medical  ad¬ 
vice.  Now  he  is  gaining  in  health. 
That’s  a  good  example  of  energetic 
womanhood  rightly  appreciated. 

* 

Will'  will  those  who  call  themselves 
authorities  on  dressmaking,  continue  to 
advise  putting  on  a  garment  wrong  side 
out  in  order  to  pin  the  seams  in  fitting  ? 
Any  one  who  has  had  much  experience 
and  given  intelligent  attention  to  her 
work,  knows  that  a  perfect  figure  is  a 
rare  thing,  and  that  imperfections  are 
generally  one-sided — a  high  shoulder, 
etc.  In  fitting  a  garment  wrong  side 
out,  the  alterations  for  these  faults  of 
the  figure  are  in  the  wrong  place  when 
the  garment  is  reversed.  Common  sense 
is  a  much  better  guide  when  one  has  it, 
than  the  advice  of  some  who  profess 
to  know  their  business.  Even  a  skirt 
should  be  fitted  right  side  out. 

* 

Isn't  this  a  solution  of  the  “  new 
woman”  problem  :  There  are  really  two 
“  new  women”  ?  The  one  from  whom 
we  shrink,  is  that  one  who  has  a  grudge 
against  the  Creator  because  she  is  cast 
in  the  mold  of  a  woman,  and  spends  her 
life  in  trying  to  fit  herself  into  the 
grooves  of  man’s  questionable  habits, 
ignoring  his  virtues.  The  other  new 
woman  rejoices  over  the  opportunities 
that  are  hers,  and  considers  her  God- 
given  responsibilities  so  sacred  that  she 
calls  to  her  aid  all  the  intelligence  and 
courage  that  she  can  command,  that  she 
may  discharge  her  duties  faithfully.  She 
is  not  the  dependent,  childish  creature 
that  woman  once  was.  She  has  become 
a  woman,  and  put  away  childish  things. 
She  has  awakened  to  her  great  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Need  we  be  surprised  when 
she  asks  great  privileges  ? 


LEAR N  HOW  TO  SHIRK. 

SAVE  SOME  OF  THE  UNNECESSARY  WORK. 

T  is  sad  but  true  that  many  of  our 
oldest  and  best  housekeepers  do 
not  know  how  to  shirk.  It  is  fully  as 
important  in  this  busj^  world  of  ours,  to 
know  what  to  leave  undone,  as  to  know 
what  must  be  done.  When  we  stop  to 
realize  how  many  steps  must  be  taken 
every  day,  dishes  washed,  meals  cooked, 
beds  made,  rooms  swept,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  duties  performed  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  every  good  housekeeper,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  such  a  large  class  of 
wives  and  mothers  break  down  every 
year,  or  what  is  infinitely  worse,  go  in¬ 
sane  ?  The  chief  fault,  and  it  may  well 
be  called  a  very  grave  fault,  with  many 
housekeepers,  is  that  every  moment  in 
the  day  is  given  to  housework  or  sewing. 

I  realize  full  well  how  little  time  there 
is  to  call  one’s  own,  when  one  pair  of 
hands  must  do  everything  ;  but  it  is  a 
thousand  times  better  to  leave  some  of 
the  non-essentials  undone,  and  to  read 
a  bright  sketch  or  short  story  everyday, 
and  to  get  outdoors  long  enough  to 
breathe  in  the  pure  air  and  sunshine.  A 
half  hour's  nap  will  prove  most  refresh¬ 
ing  every  afternoon,  where  one  must 
rise  very  early  every  morning,  and  the 
time  taken  will  by  no  means  be  lost. 

A  good  homemaker  means  far  more 


than  simply  a  good  housekeeper,  how¬ 
ever  much  that  may  mean.  Not  always 
do  we  find  our  most  delightful  home¬ 
makers  the  best  housekeepers  ;  but  they 
do  possess  the  happy  faculty  of  making 
the  cosiest  and  most  attractive  of  homes 
where  one  and  all  love  to  come  and  stay. 

Supposing  the  house  is  not  swept  thor¬ 
oughly  every  week  !  It  is  not  such  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing  after  all.  How  much  wiser 
to  save  one’s  strength  and  time,  so  that 
the  family  will  find  you  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  when  they  come  home  at  night,  than 
to  find  a  house  swept  and  dusted  from 
attic  to  cellar,  and  a  tired  and  cross  wife 
and  mother. 

A  carpet  sweeper  is  a  great  saver  of 
labor.  Instead  of  scrubbing  the  kitchen 
so  often,  cover  the  floor  with  a  large  rug 
of  old  ingrain  or  rag  carpet.  Tack  down 
the  corners  to  hold  it  in  place.  It  is 
much  easier  to  sweep  than  to  scrub  ; 
then  this  rug  may  be  shaken  out  of  doors 
twice  a  week.  Cover  the  kitchen  tables 
with  marble  oilcloth,  which  is  easily 
wiped,  and  much  easier  to  keep  clean 
than  the  wood. 

If  you  cannot  afford  a  baking  table 
with  its  modern  conveniences,  perhaps 
you  or  the  good  man  of  the  house,  can 
rig  up  a  homemade  affair  which  will  save 
no  end  of  steps.  In  the  large,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  kitcheas,  how  much  time  was  con¬ 


sumed  in  getting  the  utensils  ready  for 
bailing,  to  say  nothing  about  the  steps 
taken  ?  Everything  is  handy  in  the  new 
baking  table,  the  molding  board,  rolling 
pin,  flour,  sugar,  spices,  baking  powder, 
soda,  salt,  etc.  Another  most  important 
convenience  for  the  kitchen  is  a  dish¬ 
washer.  Many  of  the  new  ones  are  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive,  and  no  woman 
who  has  her  own  work  to  do  for  a  large 
family,  should  be  without  one.  There 
is  no  household  task  more  monotonous 
than  washing  dishes  three  times  a  day, 
365  days  in  a  year,  carrie  may  ashton. 

HELP  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

T  takes  a  great  deal  of  strength,  and 
vital  force,  to  keep  a  mixed  school. 
A  graded  school  is  hard  enough  for  a 
teacher  ;  a  school  where  the  pupils  are 
of  all  ages  and  conditions  is  much 
harder.  So  the  first  way  to  help  the 
teacher,  is  to  help  her  to  save  her 
strength.  Give  her  a  steady  boarding 
place.  It  is  a  relic  of  ancient  barbarism, 
tbe  plan  cf  making  a  teacher  board 
around — one  night  here,  three  nights 
there,  a  dozen  in  another  place.  Cold 
rooms,  icy  beds  !  I  have  known  teachers 
to  get  colds  in  such,  that  resulted  in 
their  deaths.  I  hope  every  man  and 
woman  who  reads  The  K.  N.-Y.,  and 
has  any  influence  in  such  matters  by 
vote  or  otherwise,  will  use  that  influence 
to  secure  steady  boarding  places  for  the 
teachers,  near  to  the  school  houses.  Eor 
years  before  the  town  system  was 
adopted  here,  we  had  the  teacher  board 
at  the  house  nearest  the  school.  The 
matter  of  hiring  board  was  usually  left 
to  the  school  committee  ;  but  sometimes 
it  was  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  One 
living  near  the  school  always  bid  off  the 


board,  as  they  did  not  have  the  expense 
of  carrying  the  teacher. 

But  if  the  teacher  must  board  around, 
see  to  it  that  she  is  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible  in  every  way,  when  she 
boards  with  you.  The  teacher  needs 
good  food,  needs  a  warm  dinner,  needs 
a  rest  after  school  instead  of  visiting. 
She  should  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
a  warm,  quiet  room,  and  read  or  lie 
down.  She  should  not  be  compelled  to 
take  a  long  walk  in  snow  or  mud,  to  get 
to  or  from  school. 

Then  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
help  the  teachers  by  encouraging  them 
to  introduce  improved  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  If  the  teacher  is  wide-awake  and 
progressive,  seek  to  learn  just  what  she 
is  trying  to  do,  and  then  give  her  your 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  There 
are  always  enough  to  hinder  and  dis¬ 
courage,  people  who  delight  in  clinging 
to  antiquated  ways.  But  just  as  sure  as 
the  children  of  the  farmers  are  educated 
in  the  same  way  that  their  grandfathers 
were,  they  are  handicapped  for  life.  A 
good  education  counts  for  more  to-day 
than  it  ever  did  before,  and  it  is  going 
to  count  for  still  more  in  the  future. 
Many  farmers’  children  get  all  their 
education  in  the  common  schools,  and  if 
these  are  not  good,  if  your  child  is  badly 
taught,  it  will  be  a  great  loss. 

See  to  it  that  your  teacher  reads  some 
good  educational  paper.  I  wish  that 
every  farmer  could  read  one.  I  have 
read  the  Journal  of  Education  for  years, 
and  it  has  been  a  very  great  help  to  me 
in  learning  the  new  educational  meth  :>ds. 
The  American  Teacher  is  another  most 
excellent  periodical  to  put  the  best  of 
the  new  ideas  in  education  into  a 
teacher’s  mind.  A  teacher  has  no  more 
business  to  go  without  reading  a  teach¬ 
er’s  paper,  than  a  farmer  has  to  farm 
without  a  good  farm  paper.  And  the 
country  schools  would  be  far  better,  if 
every  farm  home  were  supplied  with 
educational  reading. 

When  a  timid  teacher  tries  to  intro¬ 
duce  better  methods,  she  needs  sympathy 
from  the  parents.  But  too  often,  instead 
of  sympathy,  she  gets  only  discourage¬ 
ment.  If  she  wish  to  beautify  the  school 
room,  aid  her  in  it.  Show  her  that  you 
are  her  friend.  If  you  see  faults  in  her, 
try  to  tell  her  of  them  in  a  kind  way. 
Don’t  listen  to  or  repeat  slanderous 
stories  about  her.  Above  all,  do  not 
encourage  your  children  in  any  dis¬ 
obedience.  It  is  amazing  how  foolish 
some  parents  are.  If  everything  doesn’t 
go  to  suit  them,  they  will  take  their 
children  out  of  school.  Try  to  have 
your  children  go  to  school  punctually 
and  promptly  every  day  of  school.  If 
there  is  a  “  fuss”  in  or  about  the  school, 
don’t  you  help  it  on,  but  seek  to  be  a 
peacemaker.  Since  we  adopted  the  town 
system,  our  schools  have  gone  on  much 
better  in  every  way.  j.  w.  newton. 


USING  DRY  BREAD. 

HAT  will  you  do  with  this  pile 
of  dry  bread  ?  ”  I  asked  a  city 
triend  where  I  was  visiting. 

“  Oh  !  put  it  in  the  garbage  pail,  or 
give  it  to  some  beggar.  I  never  fuss 
with  dry  bread.” 

I  never  have  bread  to  throw  away, 
as  it  can  be  made  a  part  of  many  appe¬ 
tizing  dishes.  The  best  dumplings  I 
ever  ate  were  made  of  a  quart  of  bread 
crumbs  soaked  in  sweet  milk,  one  egsr,  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  flour 
sufficient  to  make  a  stiff  batter  that 
would  drop  from  the  spoon  on  the 
chicken  boiling  in  the  kettle. 

A  nice  dressing  fori-oasts  of  beef,  pork 
and  veal,  and  my  Johnnie  cake  pudding 
is  greatly  liked,  using  the  pieces  left 
over.  It  should  not  be  made  so  thick  as  for 
white  bread  pudding.  One  pint  of  crumbs 


to  three  pints  of  sweet  milk,  three  eggs, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  spice,  cinnamon, 
and  a  cup  of  raisins  and  currants  mixed, 
make  it  very  nice.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  baking — if  baked  too  long,  it  will  get 
watery,  which  spoils  it. 

One  morning,  not  having  potatoes 
enough,  I  used  part  bread  crumbs  in  the 
hash,  and  it  was  pronounced  even  better 
than  all  potatoes  with  the  meat. 

An  old  colored  woman  who  had  been 
a  great  cook  in  her  day,  who  had  called 
for  scraps  of  bread,  when  asked  what 
she  did  with  them,  replied,  “  I  steam 
them,  but  I  put  a  cloth  around  the 
pieces  so  they  won’t  get  soggy,  ma’am. 
I  cut  them  in  strips  or  squares,  and  but¬ 
ter  them  good,  and  pile  all  on  a  plate, 
then  pour  maple  ’lasses  over  all,  and 
it’s  just  delicious,  ma’am,  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  breakfast.”  The  garbage  pail 
in  the  city,  and  swill  pails  in  country, 
often  tell  the  story  of  where  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  go.  mrs.  f.  c.  .Johnson. 


THE  LITTLE  ONE’S  BED. 

ONG  ago,  the  doctors  pronounced 
cradles  unhealthful,  and  said  that 
many  a  baby  had  died  of  brain  fever 
brought  on  by  continuous  rocking,  says 
Isabel  A.  Mallon  in  Ladies’  Done  Jour¬ 
nal.  So  his  highness,  the  baby,  dreams 
beautiful  dreams  in  a  tiny  bed  of  his 
own  that  does  not  rock.  Sometimes 
these  are  of  brass,  sometimes  of  iron, 
enameled  white,  or  of  rattan,  but  always 
standing  on  strong  legs.  Curtains  of 
silesia  of  the  color  chosen  for  the  baby, 
are  over-draped  with  dotted  muslin 
trimmed  with  fluted  ruffles.  The  cur¬ 
tains  are  not  only  dainty  to  look  upon, 
but  they  keep  the  draughts  away,  while 
they  are  not  so  thick  as  to  forbid  the 
entrance  of  fresh  air.  Feathers  are 
counted  too  heating,  and  so  the  tiny 
pillow  and  small  mattress  are  filled  with 
carefully- picked  white  horse  hair,  tine 
as  possible.  The  small  blankets  are 
bound  with  ribbon  of  the  proper  color, 
the  muslin  sheets  are  hemmed  by  hand, 
and  there  is  also  provided  a  dainty  com¬ 
forter  made  of  cheesecloth  ;  this  is  filled 
with  lamb’s  wool,  tied  with  Tom  Thumb 
ribbon  and  bound  like  the  blankets.  A 
rubber  sheet  is  a  convenience,  also.  Any 
pretty  sentiment  may  be  worked  on  the 


borrowing 

If  you  have  borrowed 
from  health  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  business,  if  your 
blood  is  not  getting  that 
constant  supply  of  fat  from 
your  food  it  should  have, 
you  must  pay  back — from 
somewhere,  and  the  some¬ 
where  will  be  from  the  fat 
stored  up  in  the  body. 

The  sign  of  this  borrow¬ 
ing  is  thinness,  the  result — 
nerve-waste.  You  need 
fat  to  keep  the  blood  in 
health,  unless  you  want  to 
live  with  no  reserve  force — 
live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  with  hypophos 
phites,  is  more  than  a  medi¬ 
cine. 

$•  cent*  and  $1.00 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE 

Chemists  •  -  New  York 
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pillowcases  which  are  to  be  used  for  the 
baby’s  carriage  pillow  :  those  for  his  bed 
should  be  simply  hemstitched.  If  he 
should  have  appeared  with  the  summer 
time,  the  pillowcases  may  be  of  linen  ; 
but  for  any  other  months,  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  made  of  fine  cambric  or  muslin  of  one 
of  the  soft  brands. 


frill  of  lace  edging  it  all  around,  with  | 
the  insertion  laid  on  half  an  inch  from 
the  edge.  Fancy  pockets  trimmed  to 
match  are  placed  on  each  front.  No. 
6604  is  cut  in  four  sizes,  for  a  child  of  six 
months,  one  two  and  four  years  of  age. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Cutting  Over  Stockings.  —  A  great 
many  practice  the  economy  of  cutting 
over  cotton  stockings  when  they  become 
worn.  At  Fig.  24  is  shown  one  way  of 
cutting  which  is  very  economical,  and 
avoids  some  of  the  objectionable  seams 
necessary  in  other  methods.  The  stock¬ 
ing,  with  worn  heel  and  toe,  is  shown 
at  A.  In  11.  the  dotted  lines  show  where 
to  cut  ;  C  shows  the  finished  stocking, 
dotted  lines  marking  the  seams.  It  will 
be  necessary  before  joining  the  foot  por¬ 
tion  to  the  leg,  to  slope  the  cut,  carry¬ 
ing  it  higher  in  front  just  enough  to 
make  it  the  same  length  as  the  corres¬ 
ponding  seam  of  the  foot  portion.  G.  h. 

Wall  Hangings. — It  is  much  more  of 
an  art  to  select  paper  that  will  look 
well  after  it  is  hung,  than  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  think.  It  very  often  happens  that 
a  wall  paper  which  pleases  in  the  roll, 
or  when  displayed  by  the  salesman,  pro¬ 
duces  an  altogether  different  effect  when 
once  pasted  on  wall  or  ceiling,  where 
the  whole  design  shows  itself.  Where 
pictures  are  to  be  hung  on  the  walls,  it 
is  best  and  safest  to  choose  a  plain  paper 
without  design,  such  as  the  studio  or 
cartridge  paper,  and  one  in  which  the 


design  is  very  unobtrusive,  but  intricate, 
well  and  closely  worked  in  and  out,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  a  spotty  effect, 
which  follows  what  may  be  called  a  set 
design  or  j>attern.  The  latter  is  tire¬ 
some  to  the  eyes,  and  hard  to  manage  as 
a  background  for  furnishings  of  any 
kind.  Next  to  delicacy  and  negativeness 
of  design,  one  must  consider  the  room 
and  its  furnishings  as  to  the  prevailing 
tint  that  should  decorate  the  walls. 
Avoid  pronounced  and  dark  colors  and 
decided  patterns.  Remember  that  it  re¬ 
quires  an  extra  lamp  to  lighten  a  room 
hung  with  dark  paper.  m.  av.  f. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Child’s  Jacket. 

This  garment  is  a  very  necessary  and 
convenient  part  of  a  child's  wardrobe, 
and  may  be  made  up  as  plainly  or  as  fan¬ 
cifully  as  desired.  It  is  simply  shaped 
with  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  and 
closes  in  front  with  pearl  buttons  and 
buttonholes.  The  full  puffs  are  arranged 
over  sleeve  linings  that  are  faced  and 
decorated  at  the  wrists  to  form  cuffs, 
frills  of  lace  falling  over  the  hands.  The 
broad,  fancy  collar  finishes  the  neck,  a 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv- 


To  charm,  to  strengthen,  and  to  teach, 

These  are  the  three  great  chords  of  might; 
And  he  whose  ear  is  tuned  aright. 

Will  hear  no  discorti  in  the  three, 

But  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

—Longfellow. 

. . . .  Anona'mous  :  “When  a  man  goes 
into  the  kitchen  to  help  his  wife,  she 
has  to  drop  everything  and  wait  on  him.” 

_ Bismarck,  in  a  Young  Girl’s  Album: 

“  Beware,  my  child,  of  building  castles 
in  the  air,  for  they  are  buildings  which 
we  erect  so  easily,  yet  they  are  most 
difficult  to  demolish.” 

_ W.  D.  Howells  :  “  Even  if  a  human 

life  is  very  long,  it  seems  to  be  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  but  two  demands.  During 
the  first  30  or  40  years,  perhaps,  its  cry 
is  ‘  Give  me  !’  and  then  for  another  30  or 
40  years,  perhaps,  its  cry  is  4  Forgive  me!’ 
And  then  comes  the  end  of  the  life.” 

. . .  .The  Housekeeper  :  “  Many  people 
think  that  because  there  is  a  baby  in  the 
house  all  else  must  be  overlooked  in  an 
endeavor  to  keep  the  small  monarch  in 
a  pleasant  humor.  Their  agility  to 
obey  his  behests  would  indicate  that, 
in  case  of  a  revolt,  he  and  not  they 
would  be  able  to  execute  sentence  of 
punishment.” 


jgHtecflUuiiou#  ^lUcvti.oinn. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  Good 
Color  and 
Heavy  Growth 
Of  Hair,  use 


One 

Bottle  will  do 
Wonders.  Try  it. 

Purify  the  Blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


I  Dr.  Scott’s! 

I  Electric  Plaster; 
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CURES  | 

Colds,  Coughs  and  Chest  Pains,  Nervous, 
Muscular  and  Neuralgiac  Pains,  Stomach.  2 
Kidney  and  Liver  Trouble,  Dyspepsia,  Ma-  Y 
laria,  Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Inflammation,  w 
Price.  25  cents  each  ;  5  sent  for  £1. 00.  At  all  ♦ 
Druggists. 


GIVEN  AWAY. 

Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Insoles.  For  a  limited 

period  we  will 
give  to  every 
one  who  sehufi 
us  si  for  four 
of  our  Plasters, 
a  pair  of  Dr. 
S  c  o  1 1  *  8  Cele¬ 
brated  Electric  Insoles  (Price.  50c.).  which  will  posi¬ 
tively  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry.  Send  for  our  cir¬ 
culars,  giving  information  concerning  all  our  goods. 
This  offer  is  made  for  a  short  time  only  ;  do  not  de¬ 
lay  ;  send  at  once  ;  you  may  never  have  the  chance 
again.  Agents  wanted 


£  Pall  Mall  Electric  Ass’n,  Room  12,  846  Broadway,N. Y.  ^ 
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none  DC  I  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK  Is  the 
nUUI.no  Best.  Thousands  in  use.  Price,  pre¬ 
paid,  50c.  Geo.  A.  Rogers,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 


&  CaTaUhrue^of  CHEAP  MARYLAND  FARMS 

Address  A.  P.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 


CHEAP  FARM. 

325  acres,  rich  land,  well  watered.  House  cost 
$8,000  to  build ;  barn  and  three  tenant  houses.  Two- 
and-a-half  miles  from  city.  Price,  $0,000. 

Particulars,  D.  H.  LYNCH,  Richmond,  Va. 


Disease  Is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  Its  origin  .8 
within;  its  manifestations  without.  Hence,  to 
cure  the  disease  the  cause  must  be  removed,  and 
in  no  other  way  can  a  cure  ever  be  effected. 
Warner’s  SAFE  Cure  Is  established  on  Just  this 
principle.  It  realizes  that 

95  PER  CENT. 

of  all  diseases  arise  from  deranged  Kidneys  and 
Liver,  and  it  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty.  The  elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
act  directly  upon  these  great  organs,  both  as  a 
food  and  restorer,  and,  by  placing  them  in  a 
healthy  condition,  drive  disease  and  pain  from 
the  system. 

For  the  innumerable  troubles  caused  by 
unhealthy  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Urinary  Organs; 
for  the  distressing  Disorders  of  Women;  for  ail 
Nervous  Affections,  and  physical  derangement? 
generally,  this  great  remedy  has  no  equal.  Its 
past  record  is  a  guarantee  of  continued  per. 
formance.  WARNER’S  SAFE  CURE  CO., 
London,  Rochester,  Melbourne,  Frankfort,  Toronto. Paris. 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUP  PER. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 


COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


We  Tan 


frisi&D,  coon  and  gi 
your  dealer  don’t  Kee 
The  Crohby  Frisian 


Cattle  hides  and  all  sorts 
of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
and  RUQS.  Soft,  light 
moth-proof.  Get  oui 
tan  circular.  We  make 
alloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  V. 


p  them  get  catalogue  from  ns 
Fur  Oo.,Boi  46  Rooheater.N.Y 


CLOTHES  WASHED 

by  THE -  I*  E 

Western  Washer  E 

tyAre  always  clean  and  white.  • 

800,000  of  them  in  nse  ie  convincing  Z 
proof  of  their  oopularity.  Soldunder  j 
■  a  guarantee  to  please.  Agentl  WiaWl  » 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  E 
mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO. 
r  this  paper. _ Ft.  Wayne,  lnd^| 


With  Root*  Home  Rfp’ng  Outfit.,  for  half-soHniand  rrp'nK Boots,  Shoes,  Rubber, 
Harness,  Tinware,  cte.  No.  1, 40  items,  |3t  No.  ?,  32  items,  |2.  Send  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alog  describing  these  and  "Root’s  Simplicity  Process”  for  home  rep*nat.  Carpenter,* 
\ml  Blacks iniths'  tools, etc.  Agents  wanted.  Tns  Root  Baos.  Co.  Box  S .Plymouth,' 1  * 


liirr|/|  U  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 
VtClIVL  I  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 


Ilf  |k|  TP  p  The  following  issues  of 
ww  III  I  CL  U  The  Rural  New  Yorker  : 

1889—  June  15,  No.  2055. 

1890 —  January  4,  No.  2084. 

1890 — December  27,  No.  2135  and  index. 

1892— September  10,  No.  2224  and  index. 
1894— Nos.  2304,  March  24,  and  2330,  Nov.  3. 
State  price.  Address  COLLEGE,  care  The  R.  N  -Y. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Thrice-a-Week  Edition, 

Combining  all  the  crisp,  fresh  news  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  daily  with  the  special 
literary  and  instructive 
features  of  a  Weekly. 


SIX  PAGES  AT  EACH  ISSUE. 

EIGHTEEN  PAGES  EVERY  WEEK. 


Stories  by  the  Best  Authors. 

Pages  for  Women  and  Children. 
Full  Market  Reports. 

A  Varied  Editorial  Page. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  News  and  Comment 


Political  events,  as  well  as  all  other  news,  nar 
rated  fully,  promptly  and  accurately. 

156  PAPERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Send  $1.65  to  this  office  for  THE  RURAL  NEW 
YORKER  and  the  THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD 
both  one  year. 


Gan  ASTHMA  Be  Cured  ? 


IS  A  QUESTION 
AFFECTING 
THOUSANDS. 

“  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  you  have  cured  me  of  Asthma.  I  suffered  several  days  at  a 
time  every  year  for  over  10  years  before  I  commenced  Dr.  Hayes’  treatment.  After  a  thorough 
trial  1  was  cured,  and  haven’t  suffered  a  minute  since.  This  was  over  live  years  ago.  If  you 
wish  you  may  publish  this.”  G.  L.  CONNOli,  IVI.  I>.,  Cokeshury,  S.  C. 

“Schuyler  is  very  well,  and  entirely  free  from  Asthma  and  the  other  complaints  that  formerly 
troubled  him  so  much.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  had  no  return  of  his  Asthma,  and  is  strong 
and  well,  and  can  do  his  10  to  20  miles  on  his  bicycle.  As  for  myself,  1  have  had  no  return  of 
Asthma  for  several  years,  and  In  fact  have  never  had  since  the  Urst  year  of  using  your  medi¬ 
cine  (.1838).”  W.  C.  PATE,  46  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

tsr  2000  Dr.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS  FREE. 


You  want  one  of  these  books.  We  know  you  do.  You  probably  think  that 
you  can  afford  to  buy  them.  No  matter;  we  will  not  ask  you  to  buy  them.  You 
can  get  one  or  all  of  them  without  costing  you  a  cent.  Just  get  Si  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker;  send  us  the  81  and  his 
name  and  address,  and  if  he  is  a  new  subscriber,  we  will  mail  you  prepaid  your 
choice  of  the  books.  If  you  want  more  than  one  book,  send  a  new  subscription 
with  a  dollar  for  every  book  wanted.  Please  note  that  two  of  these  books  cost  §1 
each,  and  the  other  three  75  cents  each.  These  are  not  the  cheap  trashy  books 
usually  given  for  premium  work.  They  are  taken  from  our  regular  stock,  are 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  nicely  bound,  fit  for  any  library.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  these  books  are  given  as  pay  for  getting  a  neighbor’s  subscription. 
They  will,  in  no  case,  be  sent  to  any  one  for  sending  his  own  subscription,  whether 
new  or  renewal.  Don't  delay.  Get  after  your  neighbor  at  once.  Then  he  can  do 
the  same  with  another  neighbor,  and  get  his  book.  Thousands  of  readers  stand 
ready  to  do  a  kind  act  for  The  Rural.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  get 
paid  for  it  besides.  Here  are  the  books  : 


The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Poultry  for  Profit.  With  special  articles  by 
leading  practical  and  successful  poultry  men. 
The  egg  and  the  dollar  are  what  it  chiefly 
considers.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic 
engravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth,  75  cents. 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000 
bushels  of  Potatoes  per  acre.  This  book 
gives  the  result  of  15  years’  experiment  work 
on  the  Rural  Grounds.  How  to  Increase  the 
Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of  Produc¬ 
tion.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put 
the  Soil  in  Right  Condition.  Deptli  of  Plant¬ 
ing.  How  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of 
Culture.  Cloth,  75  cents 

We  shall  give  notice  of  withdrawal  c 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie 
agriculture,  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is 
just  what  the  practical  farmer,  without  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  or  botany,  needs. 
Cloth,  $1. 

The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  II.  Bailey.  Handbook  of  Propagation  and 
Pollination  of  Plants.  Profusely  illustrated. 
It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what  every  one 
who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a 
graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It 
is  entirely  new  and  original  in  method  and 
matter.  The  cuts  number  107,  and  are  made 
expressly  for  it,  direct  from  nature.  The 
book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  greenhouse  plants,  hardy 
herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
forest  trees.  Cloth,  $] . 

these  terms,  later. 
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We  hoped  to  he  able  to  give  the  names 
of  the  prize  winners  this  week,  but,  for 
various  good  reasons,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  defer  this  till  next  week, 
when  we  shall  give  the  whole  story.  In 
the  short  space  given  us  this  week,  let 
us  deal  with  the  future.  How  about  the 
§175  that  will  be  due  on  the  night  of 
February  8  ?  There  are  17  prizes  for  17 
energetic  men  or  women.  Are  you  at 
work,  or  are  you  merely  thinking  about 
it  ?  Thought  is  good — when  it  is  yoked 
with  action.  You  can’t  expect  to  earn  a 
prize  by  sitting  in  a  chair  and  rubbing 
your  head — you  must  expect  to  rub  some 
of  the  leather  off  your  boots.  Fair 
warning  now  !  That  money  is  going  ! 
Remember  that  every  club  of  20  wins  §5 
anyway ! 

Another  thing  —  don’t  forget  those 
books.  Here  they  are  : 

Cloth.  Price. 


The  Nursery  Book .  “  81.00 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture .  “  1.00 

American  Grape  Training .  “  .75 

The  New  Potato  Culture .  “  .75 

The  Business  Hen .  “  .75 


These  books  are  all  first-class.  Do  you 
know  what  we  do  with  them  ?  Send  us 
one  new  subscription  (not  your  own)  and 
you  may  take  your  choice  of  any  one  of 
these  five  books.  We  shall  mail  it  to 
you  prepaid.  Now  why  not  get  a  dollar 
from  that  neighbor  or  friend  of  yours, 
and  thus  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  852  pages  of  good  reading  matter 
while  you  place  one  of  these  books  in 
your  library.  Our  advice  to  you  is  to  do 
this  very  thing.  We  may  be  prejudiced, 
but  anyway  that  is  what  we  advise. 
One  reason  why  we  do  this  is  because 
hundreds  of  our  readers  have  secured 
these  books,  and  all  of  them  thus  far  are 
highly  pleased. 

And  now,  let’s  glance  through  a  few 
letters  recently  received.  Here’s  one 
short  and  sweet : 

Inclosed  please  find  $1  for  1896  subscription.  As 
you  live,  don’t  miss  a  single  number,  for  it  is  both 
victuals  and  drink — a  “balanced  ration”  for  both 
man  and  beast  I  c.  v.  b. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

There  will  be  no  miss  or  mistake  if  we 
can  help  it.  Here’s  another  : 

I  took  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  number  of  years,  dat¬ 
ing  back  some  40  years,  when  published  in  Roch¬ 
ester.  I  think  D.  D.  T.  Moore  was  at  the  head.  I 
am  now  what  my  neighbors  call,  a  man  of  leis¬ 
ure,  but  am  anxious  that  my  children  and  grand¬ 
children  should  keep  abreast  of  these  modern 
modes  of  farming.  I  seldom  come  to  the  city  now, 
but  when  I  do  come,  you  will  C.  a  hay  Cd  drop  on 
your  floor.  b.  j.  (age,  75.) 

Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  Hay  is  the 
foundation  crop  of  the  world,  and  a  “hay 
seed”  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  agriculture. 

Now  one  more  : 

I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  but  a  short  time,  but 
I  get  more  than  $1  worth  every  week,  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  ideas  of  others  with  my  own.  c.  h.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

You  know  that  one  valuable  point  we 
claim  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  that  its  circu- 
ation  is  widely  extended  so  that,  in  any 
farm  discussion,  we  obtain  ideas  from 
all  over  the  land. 

Space  is  short,  but  we  must  give  you 
one  more.  Here  it  is  : 

I  wished  to  give  a  neighbor  a  New  Year’s 
gift,  and  I  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  as  I  know  that  he  will  get  more  good  out 
of  it  than  from  anything  else  I  could  give  him  at 
several  times  the  cost,  and  he  will  never  know 
how  he  got  it.  john  molyneux. 

Tennessee. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  a  neighborly 
feeling,  especially  when  it  takes  that 


THE  AVORLB’S  EIGHTH  WONDER. 

It’s  not  a  pyramid  nor  a  hanging  garden;  it’s 
Salzer’s  Silver  Mine  Oats,  which  yielded  209  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Silver  King  Barley  produces  116 
bushels  per  acre.  You  can  beat  that  in  1896,  and 
win  $200.  Largest  grass,  clover  and  grain  seed 
growers  in  America  ! 

148-page  Mammoth  Catalogue,  5-ceut  postage, 
or  if  you  will  cut  tills  out  and  send  it 
with  10  cents  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  receive  their 
Mammoth  Catalogue  and  10  packages  of  grains 
and  grasses,  including  package  of  Silver  Mine 
Oats  and  Silver  King  Barley. — Adv. 


form.  It  won’t  hurt  our  feelings  if  10,000 
of  our  readers  find  themselves  similarly 
disposed. 

Now  one  more  from  a  Wisconsin  man. 

please  commence  my  time  with  the  first  issue 
for  January,  as  I  intend  to  keep  right  on  with  it. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  been  taking  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  I  have  been  reading  it.  He  says  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  take  it  any  longer,  and  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  go  without  it,  although  I  now  have 
more  papers  than  I  can  read;  but  I  shall  drop 
some  of  them  when  my  time  expires,  and  con¬ 
tinue  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  e.  j.  scofield. 

That’s  the  other  side  of  the  neighbor 
question.  Does  it  hit  you  ? 

Now,  last  of  all,  we  must  give  the 
names  of  last  week’s  dollar  winners. 
Here  they  are.  Y’our  name  should  be 
there : 

Jan.  13.— Mrs.  E.  B.  Engle,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

14.  — W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

15.  — W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

16.  — J.  F.  Rose,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

17.  — Fred.  H.  Johnson,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

18.  — Jos.  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Supplies  of  pork  have  been  larger,  and  the  price 
has  declined. 

The  poultry  market  is  dull  under  heavier  arri¬ 
vals  and  lighter  demands. 

English  growers  want  the  duty  on  beer  changed 
so  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  hops  and  barley. 

Bradstreet’s  advices  make  the  Australian 
wheat  crop  16,300,000  bushels,  against  21,900,000 
last  year. 

The  bean  crop  of  southern  Washington  was 
very  large  last  year  ;  but  freight  rates  are  so 
high  that  large  quantities  are  being  stored. 

The  North  Dakota  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  second  annual  convention  at 
Lisbon,  February  13  and  14.  A  large  number  of 
local  speakers  and  prominent  authorities  on 
dairy  subjects  will  make  addresses.  E.  F.  Ladd, 
secretary,  Fargo. 

Pacific  coast  hop  growers  are  reported  to  have 
decided  to  plow  up  a  large  area  of  their  hop- 
yards.  There  has  been  no  money  in  this  crop 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  reducing  the 
acreage  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  affording 
relief.  This  course  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  one 
for  eastern  growers  to  pursue. 

A  market  authority  says  that  much  pork  is 
sjioiled  in  sticking,  the  knife  penetrating  the 
shoulder,  and  causing  the  blood  to  settle  there  so 
that  the  meat  soon  spoils.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  having  the  carcass  as  clean  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  by  all  means  have  it  thoroughly  cooled. 
A  fine  appearance  always  helps  the  sale  and  in¬ 
creases  the  price. 

The  English  market  for  American  apples  is 
very  strong,  and  the  supply  light.  Higher  prices 
are  anticipated.  Latest  quotations  from  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Edinburgh  are  as  follows:  York  Impe¬ 
rials,  $4.62  to  $5.35;  Winesaps,  $4.87  to  $5.35;  Rome 
Beapty  and  Ben  Davis,  $4.12  to  $4.87.  Quotations 
from  Liverpool  are  as  follows:  Newtown  Pippins, 
$2.93  to  $4.38;  Golden  Russets,  $1.70  to  $2.43;  Bald¬ 
wins,  $2.79  to  $4.12. 

Number  of  barrels  of  American  apples  shipped 
during  the  week  ending  January  11,  were  as  fol- 
follows: 

From  U.  S.  and  Can.  to  Liverpool .  12,000 

From  U.  S.  and  Can.  to  Glasgow .  1,600 

From  N.  Y.,  Halifax  and  Can.  to  London.  15,000 

Total .  28,600 

Corresponding  week  in  1894 .  49,000 

Totai  snipments  from  U.  S.  and  Can.  this 

season .  560,000 

Total  shipment  to  date  last  season .  1,205,000 

Shipments  this  week  were  about  1,400  barrels. 

The  egg  market  was  nearly  swamjied  the  past 
week.  Receipts  were  very  heavy,  and  many  of 
those  received  from  the  South  and  West,  as  well 
as  some  from  nearer  points,  were  so  dishonestly 
packed  as  to  kill  the  trade.  Cases  of  “  strictly 
fresh,”  would  have  a  layer  of  fresh  over  the 
top,  the  rest  being  refrigerator  eggs,  and  some 
cases  were  made  up  of  a  mixture,  largely  refrig¬ 
erator.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  lower 
prices  prevailing  would  stimulate  consumption, 
but  this  sort  of  trickery  disgusts  dealers  and  de¬ 
stroys  demand.  Little  of  this  trickery  can  be 
laid  to  the  farmers,  however. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES, 

Beat  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


SSAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  & WaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


IOC  EsI  nine  (ICC.  E.  BUCKLEY, 
IOC  rLUVvdj  01 0  Amenia  Union,  N.  Y, 


Some  women  who  live  in  the  country, 
at  some  seasons  have  to  depend  on 
hard  water  for  cleaning  purposes.  As 
soap  lias  very  little  effect  In  making  it 
soft,  the  work  of  keeping  things  clean 
is  made  harder  than  ever.  Over  a 
million  women  know  now  and  more 
ought  to  know  that 

G°J& 

Washing  Powder 

can  be  used  successfully  with  the 
hardest  water.  It  is  a  time  saver,  labor 
saver,  and  money  saver,  and  especially 
In  the  dairy.  Nothing  cuts  the  grease  • 
on  milk  pails,  pans,  &c.,  so  thoroughly 
and  keeps  the  milk  room  so  sweet 
and  clean.  Sold  everywhere  In  large 
packages  at  25  cents. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO., 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER! 

{^"Guaranteed  to  Sow  from  50  to 
80  Acres  per  Day  (either  Horse¬ 
back  or  Foot),  of  Clover,  Timothy, 


ceipt  of  $1-50.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 
FRANZEN  & 

GOLDEN,  ILL. 
REFERENCE:  GOLDEN  BAf 


For  Potato  Field, 
Vineyard 
Orchard. 

Over  one  acre  pota¬ 
toes  treated  per  hour, 
two  rows  at  a  time. 
One  pound  of  Paris- 
green  to  the  acre;  no 
water  or  plaster  used. 
One  grower  writes: 

••  Your  Dry  Powder  Gun  takes  less  Green  with  half 
the  labor  that  any  other  greener  takes.  We  can 
hardly  have  it  home  for  our  own  use  when  we  want 
it.  for  all  the  neighboring  farmers  who  have 
sprinkling  wagons  and  sprayers  come  and  get  our 
Powder  Gun  and  use  it  instead  or  their  own  green¬ 
ers.”  Circulars  furnished  showing  how  to  do  it. 
LEGGETT  &  BRO..  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York;  or 
WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted. 
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*  FIELD  AND  HOG  F 

ENCE  WIRE.** 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables:  not  affected  by  heat 
:nd  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  lull  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


A  FAIR  PROPOSITION. 


Six  months  free!  Monthly  Paper:  Postpaid 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  fence  question. 
Under  no  obligations  to  buy  of  us,  but  use 
your  best  judgment. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Alao  manufacturer*  of  Iron  Creattnf,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine*,  Buckeye  Force  Pumpiu 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  I  hamplon  Lawn  Mower*.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  <5c  CO.  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 


WOVEN  WM  FENCE! 


Over5Q  Styles 


The  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high,  I 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken  I 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40  I 
to  60  rods  per  day  for  from  I 

14 to 22c.  a  Rod.' 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,  -  India: 


farm  wagons, 
30  in.  high,  6-in. 
tire,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Farmers  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  We  wish 
agents,  and  will  give  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  in  new  territory.  Other  farm 
implements  are  used  only  in  one  kind 
of  work  and  in  one  crop  during  the  year, 
but  our  Handy  Wagon  saves  you  money 
and  labor  every  day.  Good  on  sidehill 
or  flats.  It  is  handy,  cheap,  durable, 
and  leaves  no  tracks  in  the  fields.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Catalog  free.  Costs  nothing  to  in¬ 
vestigate, and  will  interest  every  farmer 


Metal  Wheels 
for  your  old, 
Wagons. 


Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard ;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEIl. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York 


“"Sted.1  cams?  ar.MF  pulverizing  harrow, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adajited  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 

Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.  il’011  -pmCtkdlly  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

PUT  AN  TRTST  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  IH’f’r, 

Millington,  K.w  J.r..,,  nnd  Chleag.,  Ill. 


please  mention  this  paper. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes — Continued. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mutual  Cheese  Fac¬ 
tory  and  Creamery  Insurance  Company,  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Lewis  and  Jefferson  Counties,  N.  Y., 
was  held  in  Ogdensburg,  January  7.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  organizeddast  May,  and  has  h ad  but  one 
loss,  necessitating  an  assessment  of  $3.90  per 
$1,000  of  insurance. 

It  is  said  that  $50,000  more  came  in  to  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  region  for  grapes  last  year,  than  during 
the  previous  year,  though  the  crop  was  consider¬ 
ably  less.  This  shows  that  a  surplus  is  danger¬ 
ous.  The  growers  also  made  a  gain  because  they 
did  not  have  to  buy  baskets  for,  and  pay  for 
handling,  the  extra  grapes  which  would  have 
been  produced  but  for  the  frost. 


Receipts  of  live  poultry  by  car-loads  for  the 
past  five  years,  are  as  follows  : 


1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

Western . 

1,218 

1,165 

910 

926 

864 

Southern . 

204 

158 

115 

98 

42 

New  York  State . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Express . 

153 

183 

157 

119 

124 

Total  car-loads . 

1,576 

1,508 

1,183 

1,144 

1,031 

The  increase  in  recent 

years 

is  larger 

than 

ap- 

pears  from  this  table;  for  more  of  the  patent  wire 
cars  have  been  used,  and  these  contain  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  twice  as  much  as  the  old-time  cars. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Butter  and  Cheesemakers’  Association,  will  be 
held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  during  the  last  week 
of  February.  A  working  creamery  using  5,000 
pounds  of  milk  daily,  will  be  in  operation,  and  all 
of  the  different  and  latest  patterns  of  butter  and 
cheesemaking  machinery,  as  well  as  refrigerat¬ 
ing  and  other  kinds  of  apparatus  allied  to  the 
trade.  Processes  will  be  described,  and  illus- 
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BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 22  @22>£ 

Seconds  to  firsts . 17  @2114 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23J4@24 

Western,  firsts . 2114 @2214 

Western,  seconds . 19  @20 

Western,  thirds . 18  @— 

Western,  June,  extra . 21  @2114 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 15  @20 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 21  @— 

Firsts . 17  @19 

8econds . 14  @10 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 19  @1914 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 17  @19 

Firkins,  extras . 17  @18 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 14  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 20  @ — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 17  @18 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  @18 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @13 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 17  @19 

Seconds .  14  @15 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds .  13  @14 

Thirds . 11  @12 

Factory,  Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 18  @17 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 14  @15 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 11  @12!4 

fourths  to  thirds .  9  @1014 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @11 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 15  @— 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good .  9  @14 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  20  @  21 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath’d.  19  @  1914 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  19  @  20 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  18  @  19 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  19  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  18  @  1814 

Southern,  fresh  collections .  1814@  — 

Western,  refriger.,  short  holdings,  choice  18  @  17 
Western,  refriger.,  September,  packed..  18  @  1814 
Westesn,  refriger.,  early  packed,  prime.  15  @  15V& 


Western,  refriger..  defective,  per  case. ..2  50  @3  75 
Western  limed,  prime  to  fancy,  per  doz..  15  @  — 


trated  lectures  given.  Every  section  of  the  dairy 
producing  districts  will  be  represented.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  liberal  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  ex¬ 
hibits  of  butter  and  cheese.  Every  maker  of 
creamery  butter  and  factory  cheese  in  the  United 
States  is  invited  to  become  a  member.  For 
further  information  address  the  secretary,  E.  I. 
Burridge,  79  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Farmers’  institutes  will  be  held  in  New  York 
State  during  February  as  follows: 


PLACE. 

COUNTY. 

DATE. 

PIttsford . 

.  .Monroe . 

..Tan.  31,  Feb.  1 

Wallkill . 

..Orange . 

.Jan.  31,  Feb.  1 

Spring  Valley.... 

..Rockland . 

.  Feb.  3,  4 

Batavia . 

.  .Genesee . 

.  Feb.  3,  4 

Akron . 

.  Feb.  4,  5 

Riverhead . 

.  .Niagara . 

Williamsville . 

Yorktown . 

.  Feb.  7,  8 

Wales  Centre. . .. 

. .  Erie . 

Fishkill . 

. .  Dutchess . 

.  Feb.  10,  11 

Holland . 

Delavan . 

Highland . 

..Ulster . 

.  Feb.  12,  13 

Franklinville . 

..Cattaraugus.. 

.  Feb.  13,  14 

Oleati . 

. .  Cattaraugus. . 

Rhinebeck . 

. .  Dutchess . 

Stockport . 

.  .Columbia _ 

.  Feb.  17 

Belfast . 

East  Greenbush  . 

,  ..Rensselaer. . . 

. Feb.  18,  19 

Hume . 

.  Feb.  18,  19 

Greenwich . 

.  .Washington. . 

.  Feb.  19,  20 

Easton . 

..Washington.. 

.  Feb.  20 

Pike . 

..Wyoming . 

.  Feb.  20,  21 

Perry . 

Valiev  Falls . 

.  .Rensselaer. . . 

.  Feb.  21,  22 

East  Bloomfield. . 

.  .Ontario . 

.  Feb.  24.  25 

West  Sand  Lake. 

. .  Rensselaer . . . 

.  Feb.  24,  25 

Avon . 

.  Feb.  25,  26 

Way  land . 

.  .Steuben . 

Fonda . 

..Montgomery.. 

.  Feb.  26,  27 

Dansville . 

.  Feb,  27,  28 

Herkimer . 

. .  Herkimer  . . . . 

Hornellsville . 

. .  Steuben . 

CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Windham  County,  Vt.— I  plowed  December  25, 
26  and  28,  and  January  1,  laid  about  450  feet 
of  10-incli  tile  and  about  250  feet  of  eight-inch.  I 
have  also  been  taking  out  stumps.  Tills  is  quite 
a  novelty  for  the  last  of  December  and  first  of 
January,  here  in  Vermont.  a.  a.  h. 

Virginia  Mutual  Insurance.— We  have  two 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  in  this  locality. 
One,  the  Independent  Mutual,  started  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Alexandria,  28  years  ago,  now  has 
about  $4,000,000  worth  of  property  insured,  and 
the  assessments  have  averaged  less  than  $2.50 
per  1 ,000  per  year. 

The  Falls  Church  Mutual  started  six  years  ago, 
and  has  nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  property  in¬ 
sured;  the  assessments  have  averaged  $2.25  per 
1,000  per  year. 

These  companies  have  more  or  less  property  in¬ 
sured  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Alexandria,  Va., 
Leesburg,  Va.,  Falls  Church  and  other  towns, 
and  the  city  property  has  proved  much  the  safer, 
the  losses  in  cities  and  towns  having  been  very 
light.  Insurance  by  the  mutual  plan  is  much 
cheaper  than  can  be  given  by  the  stock  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  expense  will  not  average  half  so 
much.  Mutual  companies,  as  a  rule,  employ  no 
agents,  the  directors  effecting  the  insurance,  and, 
being  interested,  are  very  particular  about  the 
character  of  risks  taken.  d.  o.  m. 

Falls  Church,  Va. 


onciio»recor<^s  sh°w  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  t 
asiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  i 
equires  only  about  miles  travel  per  hour.  Forf 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  R 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  ( 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  sc 
mr  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  C 
nersand  Drag -saw  Machines,  and  for  information  she 
mg  Why  Ensilage  Rays,’  ’  send  for  Ensilage  Cat 
logue.  Address,  mikaud  harder,  Cobleskill,  N. 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl.,2  50@3  25 


Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  5033  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  U9@2  75 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

I  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  75 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  £0 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  75 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  7@  11 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  sorts,  per  bbl.. .  — @  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 9  50®  — 

Prime,  per  bbl . 8  00@9  00 

Soft,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  75@2  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 6  25@7  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  por  box .  3  50@5  00 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 8  G0@10  00 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 10  00@14  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  8  00@10  00 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


North’ll,  West'n 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

Southwestern 

Black  bear . 

..18  00 

@  30  00 

10  (10 

@25 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

..  5  00 

@  15  00 

4  00 

@10 

(X) 

Otter . 

. .  6  (HI 

@ 

10  (H) 

6  00 

@  7 

00 

Beaver,  large . 

. .  8  00 

(•< 

7  00 

5  (XI 

@  6 

00 

Medium . 

..  4  no 

@ 

5  00 

3  00 

@  1 

00 

Small . 

..  2  00 

@ 

3  00 

1  50 

@  2 

50 

Silver  fox . 

@100  (H) 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  fox . 

8  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Red  fox . 

..  1  25 

@ 

1  50 

1  10 

@  1 

25 

Gray  fox . 

@ 

65 

40 

@ 

55 

Wolf . 

. .  1  50 

@ 

2  00 

1  00 

@  1 

50 

Prairie . 

..  60 

@ 

80 

45 

@ 

65 

Wolverine . 

@ 

4  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

. .  1  50 

@ 

2  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  cat . 

(" 

65 

25 

@ 

45 

House  cat.  black  . . . 

..  20 

@ 

30 

15 

@ 

25 

Colored  . 

5 

@ 

10 

4 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

. .  3  00 

@ 

8  00 

— 

@ 

_ 

Pale . 

..  1  50 

@ 

2  25 

— 

@ 

_ 

Skunk,  black . 

. .  1  00 

@ 

1  10 

80 

@ 

90 

Half-striped _ 

..  80 

@ 

65 

50 

@ 

55 

Striped . 

..  30 

@ 

35 

25 

@ 

30 

White . 

..  10 

(«. 

20 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

..  50 

@ 

75 

40 

@ 

60 

Opossum . 

@ 

20 

10 

@ 

18 

Miuk . 

..  85 

@ 

1  40 

60 

@  1 

1)0 

Muskrat,  fall . 

@ 

9 

6 

® 

8 

Winter . 

9 

© 

12 

8 

@ 

11 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

58 

Rye . 

45  @— 

Barley . 

38  @45 

Buckwheat,  silver.. 

38  @39J-£ 

Buckwheat,  Japan 

Corn . 

Oats . 


.33  @38 
.22  @28 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  50® 

Timothy .  S  50@ 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

8mall,  per  lb . 

Barnyards,  per  lb . 

Spring  lambs,  each . 4 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  . . . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb.  6A@ 

(X)  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  t;  @  CM 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  ib .  5!4@  8 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  5^4 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4J4@  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  15  @  18 


50@ 

7  76 

50® 

4  75 

9 

@ 

9  A 

8 

@ 

»A 

7 

® 

PA 

— 

@ 

4 

@ 

6 

4^@ 

HA 

00 

@8 

00 

8 

@ 

10 

POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl . 4  50@G  50 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Other  Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  io@  — 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  . .  .  ...  85@1  00 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  75@i  00 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  05@  85 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  85@  85 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  70@  80 

Common,  per  sack .  50®  80 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  25@4  75 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  25@3  75 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 3  25@3  75 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@3  00 


‘  Pulverize  the  land,  whatever  you 
“  do  ;  Go  on  the  principle  of  the  woman 
‘ ‘  making-  gooseberry  pie — who  sweetened 
“  it  all  she  dared,  and  then  shut  her  eyes 
“  and  put  in  a  handful  more.  Work  your 
“  land  until  it  is  fine  enough  and  then  go 
“  over  it  again.  If  you  do  not  think  this 
“  will  pay,  try  it  on  a  strip  through  the 
“  field,  ard  then  contrast  it  with  the  bal- 
“  ance.”  See  advertisement  of  the 
“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler,  on  page  60, — Adv 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb..... .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9*4@  10 

Chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  85  @  70 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  82 

Western,  per  pair . 125  @150 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Capons,  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb .  18  @  19 

Medium  sizes,  per  ib .  18  @  17 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Western,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Western,  smalt  and  slips,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Jersey,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  choice,  per  lb .  9)4@  70J-4 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Chickens  &  fowls,  mixed,  West'n.  choice.  9  @  9A 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Inferior,  per  lb .  5  @  8 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @  9>4 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  .  9  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  8 

Western,  inferior .  5  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Ducks,  Maryland,  choice,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

State  and  Penn,  choice,  per  lb .  15  ®  16 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Western,  inferior,  per  ib .  6  @  7 

Geese,  Maryland,  choice,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy.. ..  13  @  14 

Md.,  choice  to  fancy  .  12  @  13 

Mich.,  Ohio  and  Iud.,  scalded,  fancy.  11  @  12 

Other  Western,  choice .  11  @  12 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Western,  inferior .  6  ®  8 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 7  00(5  8  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 150®  — 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4@  10 

Cabbage,  Long  Island,  per  100  . 3  00@5  00 

8tate,  per  100  .  2  00@4  00 

Foreign,  per  100 . 5  50@6  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  .  50@  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery.  State  &  West’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  75 
State  &  West'n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25@  50 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10@  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots . .  25@  50 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10@  20 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  fiat  bunches.  .1  00@1  50 

California,  per  doz .  26@1  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  50@5  00 

Hothouse,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  . 4  00@7  00 

Green  peas,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@5  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  4@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 6  00@8  00 

Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@3  09 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50@1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  76®1  25 

Onions.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00@1  25 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  U0@3  00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  —  @  — 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50@  60 

Tluhhard.  ner  bbl .  60®  75 

Florida,  per  crate .  50@  75 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  60@2  f-0 

Per  crate . 1  50@2  25 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  25 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  40@  60 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75@  80 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches .  ...  75@1  50 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,077  cans  of  milk, 
180  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  365  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  *1.56  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  Hoarseness  are 
immediately  relieved  .by  “  Brown' s  Bronchial 
Troches."  Have  them  always  ready. — Adv. 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 

With  35  years’  experience  in  the  vineyard,  and  30 
years  as  local  dealer  in  vines,  am  confident  it  will 
pay  you— if  you  have  planted  or  intend  to  plant  a 
few  vines  or  a  vineyard— to  enclose  25  cents  in  stamps 
for  my  practical  treatise  on  “  Grape  Culture,”  or  $1 
for  12  first-class  vines,  two  each  Niagara.  Pockling- 
ton,  Delaware,  Brighton,  Worden  and  Wilder— best 
White,  Red  and  Black  varieties— or  choice  of  same 
with  book  free,  or  20  Concords  and  book.  Order  now. 
Will  mail  book  at  once,  vines  in  early  spring,  post¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  in  good  condition  guaranteed. 
Vines  for  vineyard  planting  a  specialty!  Price  list 
free.  J.  H.  TRYON.  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


P 


OTATO 

SIR  WILLIA 


THE  NEW  HANDSOME 
RECORD  BREAKER, 


M 


The  latest  market  report  state  that 
the  by-products  of  Quality,  Shape  and 
Size,  are  worth  *1.10,  if  properly  placed  inside 
a  barrel  of  potatoes ;  or.  in  other  words,  these 
by-products  represent  the  difference  between  65  cents 
and  *1.75  on  a  barrel  of  market  potatoes— a  clear 
profit  of  170  per  cent.  Do  you  use  them  ?  If  you 
want  stock  that  is  chuck  full  of  these  by-products, 
write  me.  My  prices  are  right,  and  stock  will  please 
you.  K.  I).  BUKIl,  Gloversville,  N.  Y, 


CEO.  J.  RECORD’S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAPSP0UTS 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  6,000,000  in 
use.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  free  sample. 

RECORD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Ill  Main  Street,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Manufacturers  of  Spouts.  Butter  Pails,  Cans.  Etc. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL , 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


CHAMPION  evaporator 

wiana ■■■  iwbv  for  maple, 
SORGHUM,  CIDER,  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES 

Write  for  1896  Catalogue. 

THE  (i.  n.  GRIIDI HFfi.  00.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  or  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


SLANT  BOXES  *2.25 

8  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-iuch  cube,  4><£-inch  cube,  or  5-inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

"r* LB Y-II INKLE Y  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


40  Standard  Breed  slllus- 1 
trated  &  fully  described  [ 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information  for  j 
poultrymen  &  intending! 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese;  also  Shetland  I 
Ponies.  Send  6c in  stamps  ! 


2.H.  CCOK,  Bor 42,  Huntley,  Ill. 


■ JT  before  you  ship  your 
■  M  9  gfik  Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 
f  ^  Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  (lame  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER*  CO.,  32  Little  12th St., NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Game,  Furs,  GinseDg,  Poultry,  Calves, 
Hothouse  Lamb*  and  Mushrooms. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


EU  ^  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 

■  I  I  ■  Ea  V/  IV.  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1881) 
Commission  Merchants, 

CALVES  POULTRY,  CAME,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  dally. 

References:  Irving  Nat'l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Unsalted  Dairy  and  Creamery  Butter, 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  CALVES,  ETC., 

On  Commission. 

I.  T.  HUNTER,  No.  174  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Maule's  Early  Thoroughbred  and  Irish  Daisy,  Car 
man  No.  1  and  No.  3.  and  Rural  No.  2.  Standard 
varieties.  *1.25  a  barrel.  Car  lots  low.  Over  800  bar¬ 
rels  sold  to  seedsmen.  To  the  first  one  sending  for 
circular  from  anyone  post  office,  I  will  mail  a  small 
tuber  free  of  Cftrinan  No.  1  (large  one  for  10-cent 
stamp). 

S.  J.  SMITH,  Seed  and  Stock  Farm,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Froduotaofthe  Orchard.  Garden^ 
Paiiy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Ij* Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited, 


Northern 

Grown 

Seeds. 

THE  HENRY  PHILUPPS 


Sure  to  Come  Up  and  Insure  the  Best  Crop. 

YOU  CANNOT  BE  TOO  CAREFUL  IN  SELECTING 
S  YOUR  SEEDS.  We  have  the  following  kinds  in  stock  and 
know-  them  to  bo  right  : 

(  CLOVER  SEED.— Mammoth  and  Medium,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Scarlet, 
(  White.  TIMOTHY,  BLUE  GRASS.  BED-TOP,  ORCHARD  GRASS, 
(  LAWN  GRASS  and  MIXED  PASTURE  GRASS  SEED,  in  bushel  and 
)  car-load  lots,  of  the  highest  grades  and  pure.  We  buy  of  growers  and 
)  don't  mix  Mammoth  and  Medium  clovers.  Samples  and  prices  on  appll- 
)  cation.  Our  1896  Catalogue  is  now  ready  to  mail. 

SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

A  CATECHISM  ON  SHODDY. 

WHAT  HURTS  THE  FARMERS’  WOOL  ? 

What  is  shoddy  ?  It  is  a  fibrous  mate 
ial  resulting-  from  the  grindingup  of  old 
woolen  rags. 

For  what  is  it  used  ?  For  mixing  with 
good  fibers  to  make  cloth  and  yarn. 

Why  is  it  mixed  with  good  fibers  ?  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  enough  strength  to  hold 
together  when  used  alone.  Yet,  some¬ 
times,  the  amount  of  good  fiber  used  is 
very  small. 

Has  the  shoddy  mixture,  when  manu¬ 
factured  into  cloth,  good  qualities?  It 
has.  It  is  warm,  often  of  good  appear¬ 
ance,  and  can  be  sold  cheaply. 

What,  then,  is  the  objection  to  its  use? 
That  it  lacks  durability,  often  in  so 
marked  a  degree  as  not  to  be  worth  the 
cost  of  making  up.  That  it  is  not  sold 
as  “shoddy”  but  as  “all-wool  goods.” 

Is  not  this  a  fraud  ?  Yes. 

Ought  we  not,  then,  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  shoddy  altogether?  No. 
The  man  who  grinds  the  rags  of  the 
Italian  nobleman  into  wool,  is  doing  as 
lawful  a  business  as  the  man  who  grows 
the  wool  on  the  sheep’s  back.  The  other 
man  who  makes  the  shoddy  wool  into 
cloth  and  garments,  is  also  doing  a  per¬ 
fectly  honorable  business,  so  far  as  its 
intrinsic  merits  go. 

Where  then  is  the  fraud  ?  It  consists 
in  selling  the  finished  product  for  what 
it  is  not. 

Does  the  use  of  shoddy  hurt  any  one 
besides  the  final  buyer?  Yes.  Every 
pound  of  shoddy  used  supplants  2% 
pounds  of  the  farmer's  unwashed  wool. 

How  can  that  be?  The  shoddy  pounds 
are  scoured  pounds.  Wool  wastes  in 
scouring,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
kind.  Of  some  wools,  three  pounds 
would  not  make  a  scoured  pound. 

How  serious  is  that  ?  What  is  the 
yearly  consumption  of  shoddy  in  our 
country  ?  Nearly  100,000,000  pounds. 

What  was  the  clip  of  all  our  sheep  last 
year  in  scoured  pounds?  Not  above  85,- 
000.000  pounds. 

Why  !  That  beats  the  Jews,  doesn't 
it?  No.  It  “beats”  the  Gentiles, 
principally. 

What  can  we  do  about  it  ?  There  are 
two  things.  First,  we  can  pass  laws 
compelling  all  manufacturers  to  label 
their  products  just  what  they  are;  if  all 
wool,  stating  so,  if  part  cotton,  stating 
that,  and  if  part  shoddy  stating  that 
also.  Tnis  is  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Miller. 

Would  that  be  a  good  law  ?  Excellent 
if  it  could  be  enforced.  It  might  meet 
with  overwhelming  opposition  from 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  import¬ 
ers.  There  would  be  great  danger  of 
its  shortly  becoming  a  dead  letter  from 
lack  of  enforcement. 

Ought  we  to  work  for  such  a  law  ? 
Undoubtedly,  if  there  is  nothing  simpler 
and  more  effective. 

Can  you,  then,  suggest  another  way  ? 
Yes.  Let  our  State,  the  United  States 
preferably,  give  an  inspection  to  such 
manufacturers  as  desire  it,  marking  all 
honest  goods  and  stating  plainly  on  the 
label  that  the  goods  contain  no  shoddy. 
It  might  be  well,  too,  to  state  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  good  fibers  used,  as  wool,  cot¬ 
ton,  silk  or  linen. 

What  would  be  the  advantage  of  that  ? 
When  one  went  to  buy  woolen  fabrics, 
he  would  see  in  the  store  or  shop  goods 
with  the  inspectoi*‘s  stamp  on  them.  He 
would  feel  sure  that  they  were  genuine, 
and  would  buy  them  even  though  they 
did  cost  more  than  the  goods  without 
the  labels. 

We  would  feel  sure  that  the  unin¬ 
spected  goods  were  spurious,  then  ?  We 
would  know  that  there  was  very  strong 
presumption  that  they  were  spurious. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  our  hon¬ 
est  manufacturers  ?  It  would  boom  their 
mills.  Many  who  are  now  using  shoddy, 
would  cease  using  it,  so  as  to  claim  the 
Government  inspection  and  guarantee. 


What  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
shoddy  mills  ?  They  would  “gangtheir 
own  gait,”  with  lessened  profits  and  re¬ 
duced  output. 

Why  do  Ohio  people  propose  to  in¬ 
augurate  this  idea  ?  Because  they  do 
not  care  to  wait  interminably  for 
National  legislation.  Because  they  wish 
to  boom  their  own  honest  mills.  They 
expect  other  States  to  fall  in  line. 

What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  to  help  it 
along  ?  Write  to  your  Representative, 
telling  him  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  He  desires  re-election,  and  is 
anxious  to  please  you.  Send  him  a 
letter  or  even  postal  card. 

Here’s  a  point  we  have  overlooked  : 
Can  the  inspection  be  applied  to  ready¬ 
made  clothing  ?  Yes,  that  is  the  best 
feature  of  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  cloth¬ 
ing  that  our  people  wear. 

Would  it  not  be  a  great  expense  to  the 
State  ?  No,  there  need  be  no  expensive 
machinery  about  it  at  all,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  might  bear  part  of  the  cost 
by  paying  small  fees  for  the  services 
rendered. 

Is  there  any  precedent  for  such  a 
plan  ?  Yes,  the  United  States  inspection 
of  meats  is  similar.  That  has  resulted 
in  very  great  good  in  selling  our  meats. 
I  always  try  to  buy  the  “  United  States 
Inspected”  meat.  Yet  there  is  not  the 
liability  of  fraud  in  our  meat  that  there 
is  in  our  clothing.  j.  k.  wing. 


TO  FATTEN  THE  OLD  COW. 

If  I  had  an  old  cow,  and  wished  to  pre¬ 
pare  her  for  beef,  I  would  not  try  to  fat¬ 
ten  her,  but  would  aim  to  lay  lean  meat 
on  her  bones  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
When  this  is  done,  an  old  cow’s  meat 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  tooth  extractor. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  highly  nitrogenous 
food  is  necessary.  I  would  feed  such  a 
cow  a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  cot- 
ton-seed  meal,  two  parts  linseed  meal, 
two  parts  corn  meal,  and  four  parts 
wheat  bran.  I  would  feed  her  as  much 
as  she  would  eat  up  clean  after  her 
roughage.  I  would  give  her  for  the  lat¬ 
ter,  dry  feed  in  the  morning  and  ensilage 
at  night.  The  quantity  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  size  and  appetite  of  the 
cow.  Should  this,  as  is  likely,  much  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk,  1  would  make  the 
best  of  this  until  the  quantity  is  again 
materially  reduced  ;  then  milk  her  once 
a  day,  and  gradually  extend  the  time 
between  milkings,  but  never  strip  her 
after  the  dryiDg-up  process  begins. 

To  preserve  the  beef,  cut  up,  pack  in 
a  barrel,  cover  with  water,  and  for  every 
100  pounds  of  beef,  add  six  pounds  of 
salt,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  one-fourth 
pound  of  pepper  and  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petei’.  This  is  for  use  in  cold  weather. 
For  warm  weather,  enough  more  salt 
must  be  added  to  make  a  brine  that  will 
float  an  egg.  Or,  in  cold  weather,  make 
a  mixtui'e  of  one  ounce  of  saltpeter,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  salt  ;  cut 
up  the  beef,  rub  well  with  the  mixture, 
and  pack  closely  in  a  baiTel,  and  the  beef 
will  make  its  own  pickle.  In  spring, 
take  out  what  remains,  hang  it  up  to 
dry,  and  smoke.  It  will  make  quite  a 
relish  for  summer  use.  j.  c.  s. 

Milk  the  old  cow  all  winter  until  the 
middle  of  March,  then  once  a  day  until 
the  middle  of  April.  Then  give  no  grain, 
and  milk  once  in  two,  then  once  in  four 
to  five  days.  Let  the  udder  get  feverish, 
and  milk  part  out  once  or  twice,  and 
the  cow  will  dry  up  10  days  after  you 
quit  milking,  which  will  be  on  grass 
feed.  Let  her  run  to  grass  10  days  be¬ 
fore  feeding  grain.  Commence  with  one 
quart  a  day,  increase  to  two  in  30  days, 
then  to  four  in  00  days.  Then  stable 


and  feed  no  grass,  but  good  bay  ;  in¬ 
crease  the  grain  to  six  and  eight  quarts, 
or  as  much  as  the  cow  will  eat  clean, 
giving  a  part  mixed  feed,  as  all  corn  is 
too  heating  and  cattle  tire  of  it.  If  cows 
are  fed  a  little  gluten  meal  while  milk¬ 
ing,  to  clean  the  old  flesh  off  the  bones, 
you  can  fill  the  old  bide  with  better 
beef  in  this  way  than  can  be  cut  from  a 
two-year-old  heifer.  Four  to  six  weeks 
in  the  stable  will  be  more  profitable 
than  longer,  as  it  does  not  pay  in  weight, 
and  prices  are  likely  to  be  lower  later  on. 

Polkviile,  N.  Y.  D.  b.  l. 

THE  GUERNSEYS  AGAIN. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  a  correspondent 
asked,  “  Which  are  to  be  preferred,  Jer¬ 
seys  or  Guernseys  ?  ”  As  I  understand 
his  inquiry,  it  was  in  reference  to  grad¬ 
ing  up  a  dairy  herd.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Guernsey  is  preferable.  Go  into  New 
England,  down  the  Hudson  into  New 
York,  into  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin,  and 
you  will  not  only  find  fine  herds  of  thor¬ 
oughbreds,  but  you  will  notice  that  the 
dairymen  of  those  sections  have  been 
(Continued  on  next  vaac.) 
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THOMPSON’S  B 

ROOT 
GUTTER. 

(Band  dk  Pouter.) 

Oats  all  kinds  of  root! 

4  vegetables  tor  Slock 
Feeding.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  made  with  self- 
feeder.  Warrant¬ 
ed  to  do  perfect  work. 

Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  choking.  Used  everywhere.  Address 
O.K.  THOMSON  *  SONS.  No.  17  Hirer  SI.. 


IT’S 

The  Best  and  Cheapest 
Mill  on  Earth.  Full; 
warranted.  Will 
choke.  Write  a 
once  for  prices, 
and  Agency. 

Prices  lowest. 

Quality  best 


it  J 

grinds 

more  grain  A 
to  any  degree  x 
of  fineness  than 
any  other  mill. 


Corn,  earorshelled, 
Oats.  Wheat.  4c. ,  fine 
enough  for  any  purpose. 
Made  only  by 

JOLIET  STROW BRIDGE  CO. 

JOLIET,  ILL., 

Jobbers  and  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages  Wagons. Wind¬ 
mills,  Bicycles, Harness, 4c 


FRENCH  BUHR 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and 
order.  “Book  on 
and  sample  meal  F  R 
All  kinds  mill  machine 
mill*  built,  roller  or  buhr  *y*tenie 
Reduced  Prices  for ’96. 

NORDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


harrison’s  cprn  EtHII  I  Q 

BURR  STONE  I  LlU  ftilLLO 

are  the  bat  constructed,  least  complicated 
aud  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  produced. 
They  were  granted  tho  highest  possible 
award  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
<8  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  I).  HARRISON, 
Box  O,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Thi*  Mill  grinds  corn 

and  Coi>,  rye,  barley,  oata  and 
wheat;  fine,  and  docs  it  all  on 
one  set  o]  grinders  without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
o.heri.  The  ltent. 

(I  also  make  &  sixes  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.N.  B0WSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWEK5 

for  1,  2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  level 
or  regular  tread._ 

Got 
our 

prices  _ 
and  CataT 
logue  of  __ 

Sweep  Powers,  ___ 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shelters",  Peed  Gutters, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  fiTTweid,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary 

8.  8.  ME881NUEK  <fc  SON.  TATA  MIL  1*A. 


Your  money 

back  if  you  want  it — Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free ;  use  enough  to  find 
out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can 
back  and  get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
rverywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  In  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 
liiMJ  A  CO.,  .No.  10  Church  8t.,  Owcgo,  N.Y. 


DRIVING 

BIT 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Thnn  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for 
Nickel,  SI. 50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  RWsN.E> 


$1.00 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  cat  alogue 

P.  M.  SHAliPLKS.  Westchester.  Pa.,  Elgin.  HI. 


HERE  AGAIN! 

S POULTRY 
ALMANAC  FOR  1896. 

In  a  beauty,  larger  and  better  than  over, 
nearly  1W  pages  8x10  on  best  book  paper. 
Fully  illustrated  with  finest  engravings 
of  special  design.  A  vcritablo  Encyclo- 
pediaofChickcn  information.  6cntpost- 
paid  for  only  15  cents.  Address, 

R,  Box  73,  Freeport,  III,  U.  S;  A. 

P.  5. — Incubators  and  Brooders.  Hot  water,  pipo  system, 
the  best  in  tho  world,  a  lino  32  page  Catalogue  free. 


[\|EW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guidefor  I  896  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contain  s  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
’^•vitnd  gardening  pav.  Sen  t  p^st  paid  for  15c, 
‘'#UohnBauscher,Jr,,l)0£C6Freeport,  Ill. 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  if  Valuable  Recipes,  64  large 
pages,  contains 8  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls, givesdescrlption  and  prices  of 
45  varieties,  w  ith  im  poitant  liintson  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
puhlisl  ed  for  1890.  Postpaid  only  10  cts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  16.  Dakota,  III. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  i&3Gf 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct,  r 
Best  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry)* 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Got  itv 
and  be  convinced.  It  tel. show  toC 
make  poultry  pay,  how  to  buildr 
poultry  houses,  gives  remedies  forr 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  of  I* 
fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  ink 
poultry  this  book  i  s  what  youU 
want.  Sent  post  paid  for  15  cents.L 
W.  Miller  Co. _Box  144,  Frqqjoort-  III.J 


SEND  FOR 

_ _ _  Sampio  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  C 1 1  p  P I  ICQ 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  oi  DLL.  OUllLILO 

FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Me«l!na,0. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sbeep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THK  RURAL  NKW-VORTCRR  New  Yokk. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  In  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  but  backed 
by  a  standing  otfer 
of  #100  Howard 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
C  a  1 1  o  u  s  o  f  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Klixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  1  think  it  is  the  best  1  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Suaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 


Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

impressed  with  their  substantial,  busi¬ 
ness-like  appearance  and  golden-colored 
products,  and  have  drawn  on  the  breed 
for  grading  up  and  improving  their  dairy 
stock.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
North  and  East,  since  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  has  been  so  prominently 
marked  out. 

Dairymen  are  fast  realizing  that  the 
cross  of  the  Guernsey  on  the  high-grade 
Jersey,  Ayrshire  or  Holstein  cows,  makes 
a  superior  animal,  with  a  strong  consti¬ 
tution  not  liable  to  disease,  of  good  size 
and  fine  handling,  which  are  essential 
in  the  farmers’  market,  and  the  rich, 
golden  milk,  cream  and  butter  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Guernsey.  This  rich¬ 
ness  is  combined  with  good  size  and  con¬ 
stitution,  and  particularly  quiet,  gentle 
and  tractable  temperament.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  color  is  a  delicate  shade  of  fawn 
with  white  markings.  They  are  rangy, 
deep  animals,  characterized  by  plenty  of 
udder  development,  with  soft,  silky  tex¬ 
ture  of  skin,  and  creamy  color. 

As  four-year-olds,  they  are  usually 
giving  16  to  18  quarts  of  milk  during  the 
first  four  or  five  months  after  calving, 
with  ordinary  keep,  and  are  persistent 
milkers.  Their  milk  and  cream  are  of 
marvelous  color  and  richness,  and  butter 
that  in  grain,  flavor  and  golden  color 
excels  that  of  any  and  all  other  breeds. 
Their  ability  to  produce  butter  fat  and 
butter  at  a  low  cost,  demands  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  of  all  dairymen.  The  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  Guernsey  for  rare  excel¬ 
lence  in  this  respect,  was  signally  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  trial  tests  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations,  and  also  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition.  From  this 
experiment  work,  it  is  found  that  the 
Guernseys  made  more  cream,  and  made 
more  profit  in  selling  cream,  than  did 
the  Jerseys  or  any  of  the  other  breeds. 
It  is  truly  said  that  the  Guernsey  has 
but  to  be  tried  to  be  appreciated. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  large  number  of  Guernsey 
breeders  who  formerly  bred  both  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys,  the  two  breeds  now  rec¬ 
ognized  as  excelling  all  others  for  but¬ 
ter  production,  and  who  have  so  clearly 
recognized  the  superiority  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  that  they  have  discarded  their 
Jerseys  and  now  breed  nothing  but 
Guernseys. 

Another  advantage  which  the  Guernsey 
cow  has  over  the  Jersey,  is  in  the  size  of 
her  calves.  The  farmer  who  desires  to 
improve  his  dairy  animals  by  crossing, 
will  select  the  Guernsey  bull.  The  calves 
will  have  larger  size,  and  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  turned  into  veal,  or  if  raised,  will 
take  from  the  potency  of  the  Guernsey 
the  marvelous  richness  of  the  breed.  All 
that  is  needed  to  popularize  the  Guernsey 
cow  among  practical  farmers  in  any  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  possession  of  a  single  herd. 
A  few  visits  and  careful  watching  of 
such  a  herd,  will  convince  all  dairymen 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Guernseys. 

WM.  ir.  CALDWEI.L. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Curing  Self-Sucking  Cows. — 1  would 
advise  W.  T.  S.,  to  try  beef  gall  on  the 
teats  of  the  cow  that  is  in  the  habit  of 
sucking  herself.  I  emptied  the  gall  into 
a  bottle,  which  I  kept  handy  where  I 
milked,  and  after  milking  saturated  the 
teats  with  the  gall.  If  it  becomes  dry, 
put  in  a  little  water  to  thin  it.  If  W. 
T.  S.  will  try  this,  1  think  that  it  will  do 
the  work.  w.  s.  p. 

Blaine,  W.  Va. 

Value  of  Pine  Tar. — Pine  tar  maybe 
put  to  handy  use  on  the  farm.  In  the 
fly  time  of  last  summer,  I  mixed  about 
two  parts  grease  with  one  of  tar,  heated 
this  till  it  melted,  then  with  a  worn 
paint  brush,  applied  the  mixture  to  the 
cows,  putting  it  on  thickest  where  the 
flies  are  most  accustomed  to  gather. 
This  mixture  is  easily  and  rapidly  ap¬ 
plied,  and  is  very  effective  for  about 
half  a  week.  Put  on  twice  a  week,  the 


cows  will  have  quite  an  immunity  from 
the  flies,  and  will  more  than  repay  this 
in  the  larger  amount  of  milk  they  will 
give.  When  I  used  a  little  tallow  in 
place  of  some  of  the  grease,  I  think  that 
it  staid  on  a  little  longer,  and  I  think 
that  if  more,  rather  than  less,  tar  be 
used,  it  will  be  more  effective  and  satis¬ 
factory. 

Jnst  after  harvest  last  summer,  when 
I  let  the  cattle  in  on  the  field  I  had 
cleared  of  grain,  one  of  my  cows  got  her 
foot  caught  in  an  old  barbed  wire  fence. 
She  had  badly  torn  the  hoof  and  the 
fleshy  part  above  and  around  the  hoof. 
She  was  very  lame.  I  put  on  tar  the 
second  day.  I  worked  the  tar  into  the 
wounds  as  well  as  I  could  once  every 
morning,  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and 
after  that  at  longer  intervals.  I  attrib¬ 
ute  the  rapid  healing  of  this  bad  wound 
to  the  antiseptic  and  healing  properties 
of  the  tar.  lewis  ostenson. 

Wisconsin. 

Bone  Meal  for  Cows. — On  page  24,  I 
noticed  a  query  from  a  subscriber  in 
New  York  asking  what  ails  his  cows, 
because  they  chew  his  fence.  All  that 
ails  that  man’s  cows  is,  that  they  want 
something  they  do  not  get  in  their  feed. 
They  lack  phosphate.  If  he  will  buy 
some  bone  meal,  that  is  ground  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  feed  his  cows  a  hand¬ 
ful  each  every  day,  until  they  don't  care 
for  any  more,  it  will  stop  them  chewing 
boards.  I  have  had  cows  chew  brick, 
pieces  of  sticks,  and  old  bones  by  the 
hour  ;  but  after  feeding  bone  meal  a  few 
weeks,  they  would  stop  chewing  such 
things.  Wheat  bran  fed  liberally  will 
have  the  same  effect.  A  few  years  ago, 
I  moved  on  to  a  large  milk  farm,  where 
butter  and  milk  had  been  sold  for  75 
years  or  more.  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  this  way,  and  also  in  the  bones 
of  the  cows  growing  out  of  shape,  having 
what  we  farmers  call  “  bone  ail.”  1 
found  that  feeding  bone  meal  and  bran, 
would  stop  it,  and  I  have  even  cured 
young  heifers  when  their  joints  had 
grown  out  of  shape,  by  simply  feeding 
bone  meal  and  shorts.  c.  w.  d. 

Rutland,  Mass. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the  Indiana  Sta 
tion  tells  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  in  speak 
ing  of  tuberculin  : 

It  is  my  intention  to  purchase  no  animal  in 
future  to  bring  on  to  the  farm,  before  it  has  been 
tested  with  tuberculin,  ueither  shall  I  allow  the 
use  of  our  service  bulls  upon  untested  cows  be¬ 
longing  to  other  parties.  And  I  will  finally  state 
that,  were  I  a  private  stockman,  I  would  pursui 
the  above  practice  at  my  own  establishment. 

Why  isn’t  that  a  sensible  statement? 


If  in  Need  of  a  Remedy  for  a  Sore  Throat,  oi 
a  Bad  Cough  or  Cold,  use  promptly  Dr.  Jayne's  Ex¬ 
pectorant,  a  useful  medicine  to  keep  in  the  house 
because  of  its  great  helpfulness  in  all  Lung  ano 
Throat  troubles.— Ado. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CUBED— BOOK  FREE. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


THE 


MOSI  SUCCESSFUl  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Siielby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  ’93. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 


|J  Sirs  : — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  |] 

Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for 


1  curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  II 
1  Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address  || 
J)r.  li.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS,  VT.  |j 


What  a  Lot  of  Eggs 

the  hens  lay  when  fed  on  Green 
Cut  Hone!  With  a  dozen  hens 

Mann’s 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 


$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  180  Highest  Awards  received. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

u  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

BY  USING  A  WEBSTER  & 
II  ANNUM  Green  Bone  Cut¬ 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  fine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn. 
Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 
that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD’S  FAIR.  Special  Circulars  free. 
WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Springfield  and  Worcester. 

WE  ARE  FURNISHING 

Poultry  Supplies 

From  our  factories  in  each  of  the  above  cities.  Our 
<).  K.  FOOD  is  still  the  leading  brand,  fresh  made, 
dry  and  right.  If  your  grain  dealer  does  not  keep  it. 
send  to  the  factory  nearest  you.  CUT  GREEN 
liONE  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTH  I  LI)  F  II.  II.  H.  1308. 


Milk  record  26.021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2J$  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS. 

Seven  Heifers  in  calf,  18  to  26  months;  six  Cows 
three  Bulls,  10  and  14  months.  Address 

A.  J.  SNYDEK,  Plumsteadville,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


rnn  CSI  C  Registered  GUERNSEY  bull  calf 
■  VJ*1  OflJ-IC  (three  months), well  marked.  Bight 
in  color  and  ail  points.  Dam.  a  line  butter  cow  with 
*•  butter  "  ancestry ;  sire,  equally  famous  for  his  get. 
No  money  could  buy  him  it  needed.  His  kind  scarce. 

M.  SAGER,  Oraugovillo,  Pa. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  C0.B;??™”oSe”i',pS 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tuokndalk,  Chester  Co., Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh.  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


DELAYS  are  DANGEROUS!  Orders  now  being  booked 
for  pigs  from  SPRING  farrows.  Business  prices. 

WILLS  WOOD  HERD 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


MILL  FARM  HERD  OF 

CHESHIRES ! 

Always  ahead.  Nearly  all  the 
1st  premiums  at  Chicago  in  1893 
ami  more  than  half  at  New  York 
State  Fair  in  1894  and  1895.  Low 
prices.  Correspondence  solicited. 
B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


(J  round  Hone,  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestone 
X  Grit  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


C  HUSHED  OYSTER  Shells  for  Poultry 

100-lb.  bag,  60  cents;  five.  {2.60;  ten.  $4.50  Per 
ton,  $8.  E.  N.  LEETE,  Leete’s  Island,  Conn. 


$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
w  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Dalsy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa, 


INCUBATORS 

Tho  OLENTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  85.00.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards, 
lit)  houses.  Address 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  0. 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self- regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot-watei 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  noi 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free. 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

SWEEPING  REDUCTION  to  suit  hard  times,  and 
reduce  large  stock  of  choice  animals  You  run  no 
risk  sending  order,  as  1  am  the  only  breeder  guaran- 
teeing satisfaction,  and  agreeing  to  refund  money  and 
pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  rejected.  You  are 
to  be  tho  judges.  My  swine  are  the  old  “  't  rue  Type," 
having  broad  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight  hair  and 
hack,  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and  are  grtnvthy,  but 
not  coarse. 

G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


CHESHIRES 


FROM  SUNNYSIDE 
STOCK  FA  RM  —Show 
Record  for  H95.  On  ex¬ 
hibition  at.  five  leading  Fairs  In  N.  Y.  State.  Showed 
in  82  Classes:  won  26  First  and  five  Second  Prizes. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

D.  A.  WATROUS,  Ouaquaga,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


Prize  Chester  Whites,  Berkshlres,  Jersey 
Calves,  pure  Collies,  Beagles,  Fowls. 
61st  year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Pa. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berksnlres  and  Cheste 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

lUHILTON  A  CO„  fofhmnitllr.r. 


NOW  is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HERE  is  the  place  \  T°  bu,I  Poland-China  Hogs 
*  (  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

E.  II.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Before  sending  for 
our  Free  Circular,  or 
4c.  in  stamps  for  No. 

23  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Incubation. 

INVINCIBLE  hatcher  Old  Hen  Brooder 
WlWi  100  Egg.  Self-regulating.  1,50  chick  size.  i3i 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


INCUBATORS. 

,  In-Door  &.  Out-Door  Brooders. 
139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

_ J  Send  for  162 page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Prairie'State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


INCUBATOR. 


A  Catalogue  of  04  Pages.  Gives 
full  information  of  oost  of  raising 
poultry  and  at  the  least  expense.  The 
book  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address 

S.F.  Williams,  54  Race  St. .Bristol. Conn. 


DC  fill  A  RRfK  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Breeders 
HLyUH  OnUOi  of  Belgian  Hares.  Breeders.  $5 
pair;  Guinea  Pigs.  $2  pair.  Bantams.  BulT  Cochin  and 
Game  at  rock  prices.  Two-cent  stamp  for  circular. 
ORANGE  COUNTY  UAUE  AND  POULTRY  FARM. 


TIIDYE  YC— Mammoth  W  h  i  t  e  and  Bronze. 
I  UniVCId  Toulouse  Geese,  White 
Guineas.  The  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Choloe 
young  Turkeys.  B  and  W.  P.  Kock.W.  Wyandotte  and 
Br.  Leghorn  Cockerels  to  spare.  Circular  tree. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Lock  Box  17.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Buy  Eggs  and  Breeding  Stock 
OF  THE  KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 
Bred  for  laving  qualities  and  hardihood.  All  profit¬ 
able  varieties.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Q  C  ftl  11  PTAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLH  U  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


IncubatorsIBrooders 

Host  in  tho  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  Will 
hatch  chicks  when  others  fail.  Catalogue  Free. 
Shot-maker  incubator  Co.,  Freeport,  III.  I*.  8.  A. 


u 

MERIT 

)  1  It  cuts  both  ways,  does  not  crush.  One  clip 

5  and  the  horns  are  off  close.  Write  for  circular.  j\.  C,  BROSIUS 
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Humorous. 

Siik  :  “Why  does  a  woman  take  a 
man’s  name  when  she  gets  married?” 
He:  “Why  does  she  take  everything 
else  he’s  got  ?  ” — Truth. 

“My  dear  boy,  observe  the  postage 
stamp;  its  usefulness  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  stick  to  one  thing  until  it  gets 
there.” — Life  Savers’  Record. 

George  :  “  You  would  marry  the  big¬ 
gest  fool  in  the  world  if  he  asked  you, 
wouldn’t  you?”  Ethel:  “Oh,  George, 
that  is  so  sudden.” — Modes  and  Fabrics. 

Teacher  :  “  What  was  Washington’s 
object  in  making  the  perilous  trip  across 
the  Delaware?”  Dick  Hicks:  “He 
wanted  to  see  if  the  peach  crop  was  a 
failure.  ”  — Puck. 

Sunday  School  Teacher  :  “  What  are 
we  to  understand  by  this  passage:  lYh 
ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask 
amiss’?”  Precocious  Hoy:  “Ought  to 
ask  a  widow.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  I’m  goin’  to  tell  my  pa  on  you,”  said 
Johnny  Smithers,  as  the  blacksmith 
pared  some  of  the  horn  away  from  the 
horse’s  hoof.  “Why?  What  have  I 
done?”  asked  the  blacksmith.  “You 
’ain’t  got  shoes  to  fit  Dobbin,  an’  you’re 
whittlin’  off  his  feet  to  suit  those  you 
have  got.”— Harper’s  Round  Table. 

“1  hope  it  isn’t  heresy,”  remarked  the 
Rev.  Fourthly,  sampling  some  of  the 
fruit  he  had  just  purchased,  and  throw¬ 
ing  it  away,  “  to  express  the  opinion 
that  when  the  Lord  looked  on  every¬ 
thing  he  had  made  and  pronounced  it 
very  good,  he  hadn’t  yet  made  the  Hen 
Davis  apple.  ” —  Chicago  Tribune. 

Ferrari,  the  celebrated  composer,  re¬ 
lates  the  following  anecdote  in  his  mem¬ 
oirs  :  On  a  cold  December  night  a  man 
in  a  little  village  in  the  Tyrol  opened 
the  window  and  stood  in  front  of  it, 
with  hardly  any  clothing  to  his  back. 
“  Peter,”  shouted  a  neighbor,  who  was 
passing,  ‘  ‘  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  ” 
“I’m  catching  cold.”  “What  for?” 
“  So  I  can  sing  bass  to-morrow  at  church.” 
— Household  Words. 


&Ui£ccUanmtjs  gMvrvtisinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADIES!!! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
14-  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER. 

It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
operation. 

No  more  cutting  seed 
toy  hand. 

It  cuts  t lie  potato  the 
same  as  if  done  by  hand. 

It  leaves  the  held  with 
its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

Dept.K  PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Plano,  111. 


IM  PROVE  D-ROBBINS 


Potato  Planter 


does  perfect  work.  Leads  all  planters  in 
quality  of  work.  No  misses,  no  doubles.  Sold 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  Plants 
the  seed  in  loose  soil.  Covers  with  discs.  Send 
for  Catalogue  No.  2. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

{‘•The  Iron  Age"  people.)  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


35th 

Annual 


W/E  are  pleased  to  announce  the  publication  of  Bradley’s 
American  Farmer  for  1896.  It  contains,  we  believe, 
the  best  photographic  illustrations  of  crops  ever  seen,  and 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  use  of  ( 

Bradley’s  Standard  Fertilizers 


places  profitable  agriculture  by  practical  every-day 
methods  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer. 

Send  postal  and  receive  free  copy  by  return  mail. 


Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston. 


IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO., 

62  SABIN  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


A......... 


Get  the  PLANET  JR.  tools  to  do  it.  You’ll  astonish  the  neighbors  by 
the  amount  of  ground  you  can  stir  up  with  ’em  iu  a  day.  The  Planet  Jr. 
Twelve  Tooth  Harrow  is  the  handiest  tool  you  ever  hitched  a  horse  to. 
Newly  improved— better  this  year  than  before.  You  want  to  lcaru  all 
about  this  and  20  other  time-savers  and  money-makers  for  farmers  and 
gardeners.  Send  for  the  Planet  Jr.  Book — it’s  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  110?  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


VERMONT  15  0.  K.,  as  usual. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  at  Rutland,  January  7,  8  and  9, 
1896,  there  were  awarded 

Creamery  Sweepstakes,  Grand  Sweepstakes, 

GOLD  MEDAL 

to  butter  from  cream  separated  by  the 

U.  5.  Cream  Separator. 

We  have  already  advertised  the  result  at  the  Granite 
Sta  co  Dairymen’s  Association,  Dec.  26  and  27, 
18'^  /hich  awarded 

cj*  it  Prize  and  Grand  Sweepstakes  to  butter  from 
v  earn  separated  by  the  U.  S.  SEPARATOR. 

The  United  States  Separator  Stands  on  its  own  Bottom. 

PRICES,  $75.00  AND  UP. 

Made  under  patents  owned  exclusively  by  us.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tating  and  infringing  machines. 

Send  for  Catalogues  of  anything  for  the  Creamery  and  Dairy. 


VERMONT  FAtv^i  MACHINE  CO.,  -  -  =  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Cheap  Water  Supply 

BY  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


A  Rife  Engine  at  work. 

Cost  GUARANTEED  Less  than  an  average 
of  One  Dollar  a  Year. 

The  only  practical  economical  method  of  elevating 
water  for  Smail  Towns,  Railroad  Tanks.  Irrigation, 
Colleges,  Country  Residences,  etc.  Highest  Efficiency, 
Constant  Action:  Never  Stops. 

Send  your  conditions  of  Spring.  Stream  or  Flowing 
Well  for  our  guaranteed  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 

RIFE  ENGINE  C0-,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WINT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours.  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  Bend  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akroo,0< 


I  X  L  THEM  ALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL  TOWER.  Nolongstory 
here.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


P  otatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re¬ 
move  large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot> 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


HOW  TO  BUY  AND  USE 

PLANT  FOOD 

$10  to  $15  per  ton  can  be  saved  by  buying  fertilizers 
intelligently,  and  using 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  nitrogen. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet,  containing  the  results 
of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  directions  how 
to  use  and  buy  fertilizers  to  the  best  advantage,  sent 
FREE.  Address 

8.  M.  HARRIS.  Morcton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 


2:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  :2 

SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE — SURE.  * 
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TEN  COWS;  TWO  TONS  OF  BUTTER. 

STRONG  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  JERSEY  COW. 

July  1,  1893,  Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman  gave  the  work  of 
my  dairy.  The  average  per  cow  then  was  331  5-7 
pounds.  To  show  that  we  are  progressing,  I  send 
you  the  work  of  our  dairy  from  January  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1895. 


Age, 

Days  in 

, - Mi 

ilk 

Name  and  Hird  Register  Number.  Years. 

Milk. 

Pounds. 

Ounces. 

Daisy’s  Last  46376 . 

9 

365 

8,997 

8 

Vagabond  ia  58726 . 

8 

320 

7,153 

1 

Daisy  Mugwump  61012 . 

8 

294 

6,833 

6 

Eurio  Queen  54733 . 

300 

5.265 

1 

Easter  Daisy  77340 . 

5 

320 

5,051 

5  • 

Marampos  Nettie  84499 . 

4 

365 

6,898 

9 

Marampos  Buttercup  92808 . 

3 

320 

6,659 

9 

Marampos  Queen  92812 . 

3 

365 

5,952 

4 

Marampos  Flora  92807 . 

3 

320 

5.721 

7 

Marampos  Butterfly  92809 . 

3 

300 

3,927 

1 

Total . 

,.62.459 

3 

Average . 

14 

Butter . 

Average  . 

We  have  used  the  churn  test,  it  not  being  convenient 
to  use  the  Babcock  test  continually  ;  but  each  cow 
has  had  a  fat  test.  We  find  that  it  takes  15  pounds  of 


position  of  your  correspondent,  keeping  cows  that 
gave  us  about  125  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  We 
were  about  to  give  up  and  go  out  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  when  we  were  induced  to  visit  a  herd  of  Jerseys. 
What  we  saw  and  learned  there,  we  shall  never  for¬ 
get;  but  the  result  was  the  purchase  of  a  bull  calf. 
When  he  was  old  enough  for  service,  we  bred  our 
cows  to  him,  and  we  obtained  some  very  good  heifer 
calves.  When  they  came  fresh  at  two  years  of  age, 
they  gave  as  much  milk  as  their  mature  dames,  and 
made  one-third  more  butter.  We  were  so  well  pleased 
with  their  work,  that  we  decided  to  keep  nothing  but 
purebreds.  One  of  those  heifers  after  she  became 
mature,  made  over  400  pounds  of  butter,  three  years 
in  succession.  Another  made  504  pounds  in  a  year. 

In  all  these  years,  the  Jersey  cow  has  never  failed 
us.  When  sickness  came,  she  paid  the  doctor’s  bill. 
When  the  lightning  burned  our  barns  and  all  their 
contents,  she  helped  build  the  new  one.  And  now  she 
has  taken  another  obligation,  that  of  putting  the  boys 
through  school,  and  while  she  has  done  all  these 


ditions,  the  herd  averaged  3G7  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow — the  herd  numbering  about  50.  Of  course  there 
are  three  things  that  contribute  to  this  success.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cows  are  well  bred.  They  are 
chiefly  of  the  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke  Pogis  3d  strains, 
and  not  only  were  the  foundation  animals  good,  but 
by  watchful  selection  and  skillful  mating,  their  good 
qualities  have  been  developed  and  improved..  In  the 
next  place,  the  cattle  were  fed  and  cared  for  so  that 
they  were  kept  happy  and  satisfied  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  they  were  crossed  with  the  kind  of  man  who 
knows  how  to  make  a  success  of  dairying.  Cow,  feed 
and  man  are  the  great  dairy  trinity,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say,  after  all,  which  is  most  important. 

In  speaking  of  his  herd  and  his  methods  of  caring 
for  it,  Mr,  R.  says  : 

“I  have  my  cows  fresh  in  February  and  March,  and 
make  butter  the  entire  year,  milking  until  within  two 
weeks  of  coming  in.  This  is  something  that  must  be 
done  in  order  to  secure  a  great  butter  record.  I  feed 
my  milch  cows  one  bushel  of  fine  cut  ensilage  morn- 


JERSEYS  IN  THE  SHOW  RING.  A  GROUP  OF  BUTTERMAKERS  AT  THE  DUTCHESS  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  FAIR. 


mixed  milk  of  the  dairy  for  one  pound  of  finished 
butter.  The  cows  have  not  been  crowded  to  do  this 
work,  but  have  worked  at  a  disadvantage.  We  made 
a  mistake  in  the  spring,  and  did  not  put  in  a  soiling 
crop  ;  through  the  drought,  we  did  not  have  any  green 
feed.  Then  butter  was  so  low  that  we  thought  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  feed  grain,  so  no  grain  was  fed 
from  the  time  the  cows  went  to  pasture  in  May  until 
some  came  fresh  in  September. 

This  herd  is  all  of  my  own  breeding,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception.  In  a  recent  issue,  a  correspondent  says  that 
he  is  sick  of  scrubs,  and  wants  to  know  what  breed  to 
take — Jersey  or  Guernsey.  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  to  the 
breeders,  “  Fire  away  !  ”  We  did  not  fire  at  once,  as 
our  gun  was  a  muzzle  loader,  and  the  charge  was  not 
all  in,  and  we  did  not  finish  loading  until  December 
31.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  anxiously  watched  for 
some  of  the  big  breeders  to  fire  off  some  of  their 
modern  breech  loaders  ;  but  as  yet  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  them,  and  as  we  are  loaded  we  will 
shoot  our  old  musket. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  we  were  in  about  the  same 


things,  at  the  same  time  she  has  been  constantly  lift¬ 
ing  the  mortgage  from  the  farm.  She  has  never 
bolted  or  gone  on  a  strike,  but  has  ever  been  faithful 
and  true.  If  your  correspondent  should  ever  be 
called  upon  to  go  through  any  of  these  experiences, 
and  wishes  a  cow  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  the 
Jersey  is  the  cow.  Andrew  baker. 

Mapleton  Farm,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  BUSINESS  JERSEY  COM. 

WHAT  SHE  DOES  WITH  A  GOOD  PARTNER. 

Mr.  Myron  Reightmyer  of  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y., 
has  a  herd  of  business  Jerseys  of  which  he  is  justly 
proud.  This  herd  was  originally  started  by  J.  D. 
Mitchell  of  Bovina,  and  when  the  celebrated  “cow 
census”  of  Delaware  County  was  taken,  it  was  found 
that  an  average  of  362  pounds  of  butter  for  each  cow 
in  the  herd  had  been  actually  sold  to  a  New  York 
commission  house.  This  was  aside  from  the  milk  and 
butter  used  in  the  family  and  considerable  whole 
milk  that  was  fed  to  calves.  In  1894,  under  like  con¬ 


Fig.  25. 

ing  and  night,  and  two  quarts  of  grain  thrown  on  the 
ensilage  each  time.  At  present,  the  grain  is  one-lialf 
buckwheat  middlings  at  .$13  per  ton,  and  the  other 
one-half  is  corn-and-cob  meal.  At  noon,  they  are 
fed  straw  or  stalks,  and  are  watered  twice  each 
day.  Young  cattle  are  fed  the  same,  except  their 
grain,  which  is  equal  parts  whole  oats  and  wheat 
bran.  I  have  running  water  in  the  barns,  and  my 
cattle  are  not  let  out  in  storms.  The  cattle  are  very 
thoroughly  groomed. 

“We  feed  ensilage  until  grass  comes.  I  sow  five 
acres  to  oats  and  peas  for  20  cows — three  bushels  to 
the  acre,  1%  bushel  oats  and  1)4  peas.  I  sow  at  three 
different  times.  The  first  sowing  is  just  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible,  the  next  10  days  later,  and 
again  in  10  days.  Each  sowing  is  cut  and  fed  until 
the  grain  becomes  too  hard,  when  it  is  cut  for  grain. 
These  three  successive  sowings  give  the  very  best  of 
a  soiling  crop  for  six  weeks.  This  is  succeeded  by 
sweet  corn  planted  May  20 — 10  days  later  than  the 
general  corn  crop.  Besides  this,  I  feed  from  200  to 
500  bushels  of  apples  each  fall,  many  loads  of  purp.p* 
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kins  and  bushels  of  small  potatoes.  This  method  of 
dealing  with  the  cattle  makes  them  return  me  a  gross 
income  of  8100  per  cow.  My  butter  is  made  by  the 
Cooley  cold-setting  process,  is  packed  in  tubs  and  one- 
pound  prints,  and  is  mostly  sold  to  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  Delevan  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  prints 
are  in  the  form  of  a  square,  marked  thus : 
wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  shipped  in 
special  cases,  and  are  sold  for  a  very  fancy  price.” 


A  COLD-COUNTRY  H0GH0USE. 

In  building  a  cheap  pen  for  pigs,  a  few  days  since,  I 
hit  upon  a  plan  which  I  have  never  seen  described 
elsewhere.  The  walls  are  made  by  tacking  tar  felt, 
well  lapped,  on  each  side  of  the  2x4  studding.  Over 
the  paper  are  nailed  inch  boards  of  a  cheap  grade,  as 
close  together  as  practicable,  thus  making  a  dead-air 
space  in  the  wall.  The  roof  is  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  both  walls  and  roof  are  shingled  outside 
over  the  boards.  The  side  walls  are  only  33 4.  feet 
high,  and  the  roof  has  only  a  very  moderate  pitch,  so 
that  the  height  above  the  floor  in  the  middle,  is  only 
about  nine  feet.  An  alley,  four  feet  wide,  runs 
through  the  center,  with  four  8  x  10  feet  pens  on  each 
side,  the  building  being  24  x  32  feet  in  size.  This  con¬ 
struction  insures  a  warm  and  dry  building  ;  but  the 
peculiar  feature  is  the  skylight  windows,  which  are 
placed  in  the  roof.  The  frames  are  made  so  that 
double  windows  may  be  used  in  winter,  while  in  sum¬ 
mer  the  second  sash  can  be  removed,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  sash  raised  so  as  to  secure  the  best  of  ventilation. 
These  windows  have  two  advantages  :  The  light  and 
sunshine  are  both  admitted  where  needed,  the  build¬ 
ing  being  as  light  as  day  ;  yet  the  walls  may  be  low, 
resulting  in  a  warm  building  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  Of  course  so  warm  a  building  would  not  be 
necessary  for  many  of  your  readers,  but  the  plan  of 
lighting  will  serve  them  well. 

Fig.  26  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  building  and 
yards  attached.  The  sides  of  the  building  face  east 
and  west.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  all  the  pens  and 
yards  face  south,  the  same  construction  may  be  used, 
with  a  roof  sloping  south  and  an  alley  along  the  north 
side,  with  a  single  row  of  pens  south  of  the  alley. 

Hugo,  Minn.  A.  G.  w. 


M 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY? 

Sowing  Millet. — In  this  latitude  (Allegany  County, 
N.  Y.),  it  does  not  do  to  sow  millet  earlier  than  the 
first  of  J  une.  I  did  so  once,  and  lost  the  crop  by  frost 
June  6.  I  would  not  sow  Medium  clover  alone  in 
August ;  dry,  hot  weather  soon  after  germination 
often  kills  it.  I  have  had  good  success  in  seeding 
down  with  millet.  One  peck  of  clover  seed  per  acre 
is  enough  when  no  grass  seed  is  used.  c.  A.  w. 

Free  Mail  Delivery  ;  Fractional  Currency. — 
There  is  a  paragraph  on  page  8,  January  4,  which 
should  be  printed  every  week  in  capital  letters  until 
heeded,  especially  the  little  clause  about  fractional 
currency.  When  you  strike  a  keynote  like  that,  goon 
with  your  music,  and  continue  to  strike  long  and 
loud  until  our  legislators  hear  and  heed.  If  they  could 
know  what  a  convenience  it  would  be  to  one  little 
woman  (that’s  I),  they  would  pass  such  a  law  with¬ 
out  delay.  Why  not  ?  Uncle  Sam  is  willing,  and 
knows  that  we  cannot  safely  send  silver  in  a  letter.  I 
wish  very  often  to  send  a  fraction  of  a  dollar  in  a  let¬ 
ter  for  bulbs,  seeds,  or  to  a  magazine  or  something 
similar,  and  must  needs  go  to  the  barn,  harness  my 
horse,  drive  to  the  village  (for  there  is  no  man  here), 
and  get  stamps  or  pay  extra  for  a  postofiice  order  ;  oi 
else  go  without  the  things  I  desire  and  could  have,  had 
we  the  good  old  rag  money  of  war  times.  m.  e.  p. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Making  Farrow  Cow  Beef.— I  have  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  making  beef  from  farrow  cows¬ 
having  frequently  fed  a  car-load  at  a  time.  By  all 
means  milk  the  cow.  If  she  is  giving  six  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  she  will  increase  it  by  increase  of  feed. 
Her  milk  will  more  than  pay  for  any  ration  fed  her 
from  now  to  grass  growing.  At  the  same  time,  she 
will  put  on  flesh  rapidly,  especially  as  the  days  grow 
longer,  and  warmer.  I  would  suggest  a  daily  ration 
of  30  to  40  pounds  of  ensilage,  four  quarts  of  corn 
meal,  six  pounds  of  wheat  bran  and  two  pounds  of 
oil  meal.  I  have  never  fed  cotton-seed  meal.  Give 
this,  in  two  feeds,  the  grain  fed  on  the  ensilage. 
After  each  grain  ration,  feed  what  hay  she  will  eat 
up  clean.  Do  not  feed  at  noon.  Give  a  little  salt 
daily,  and  a  chance  to  drink  twice  a  day.  The  milk 
from  a  farrow  cow  will  make  more  and  better  butter 
than  the  same  amount  of  milk  from  a  cow  in  calf.  If 
the  butcher  does  not  offer  a  good  round  price  for  the 
cow  before  May  1,  take  away  her  grain  feed  and  after 
a  few  days  dry  her,  by  stopping  milking,  except  now 
and  then  to  keep  the  udder  from  spoiling.  After  she 
is  dry,  turn  her  to  grass  and  feed  her  three  quarts  of 


corn  meal  and  bran,  half  and  half,  twice  a  day.  Let 
her  run  in  good  pasture  four  weeks,  and  one  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  fat  she  is.  It  will  then  be  the 
time  when  winter-fed  beef  is  scarce,  and  grass-fed 
cattle  are  not  fit  for  the  market,  and  the  cow  will  be 
wanted  at  nearly  twice  as  much  per  pound  as  she 
would  have  sold  for  the  first  of  winter  ;  her  milk  and 
added  pounds  of  beef  will  give  a  profit  above  the  cost 
of  feeding  her.  chas.  r.  beach. 

Wisconsin. 

Some  Cow  Notes. — In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  I  noticed 
a  complaint  of  cows  eating  fences  and  boards.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  my  cows  had  the  same  habit,  and  in 
the  summer,  would  chew  bones.  I  bought  10  pounds 
of  good  bone  meal,  and  gave  a  small  handful  every 
other  day,  covering  it  with  meal,  as  they  would  not  at 
first  eat  it  clear.  Some  of  them  were  very  fond  of  it. 
They  soon  quit  their  fence  eating,  and  I  have  had  no 
further  trouble  in  that  way,  or  with  hunting  for 
bones,  as  I  occasionally  give  them  a  little  bone  meal. 

If  those  farmers  who  keep  a  few  cows  and  during 
the  winter  are  so  troubled  to  churn  their  cream,  will 
have  a  new  milch  cow  or  two,  and  have  the  milk  and 
cream  properly  cared  for,  they  will  have  no  trouble 
to  have  their  butter  come.  Winter  is  the  nicest  time 
in  which  to  raise  a  calf,  as  with  many  after  the  hogs  are 
killed,  there  is  plenty  of  skim-milk,  which  should  be 
warmed  and  some  middlings  added.  The  calf  will 
soon  learn  to  eat  hay,  and  in  the  spring  will  be  ready 
to  turn  to  grass  and  will  grow  right  along,  farmer. 

Treatment  of  Pear  Trees. — In  regard  to  further 
treatment  of  C.  A.  G.’s  1,000  pear  trees,  page  19  (why 
in  rows  only  one  way  ?),  I  would  object  decidedly  to 
sowing  corn,  believing  that  such  a  course  of  mulching 
would  be  of  more  injury  than  benefit  to  the  trees.  I 
have  in  mind  a  pear  orchard  that,  for  a  series  of  years, 
has  produced  abundantly  where  mulching  heavily 


with  straw  or  coarse  barnyard  manure  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed,  cultivation  of  the  soil  having  been  entirely  dis¬ 
continued.  On  my  own  grounds,  where  a  similar  or¬ 
chard  of  1,000  dwarf  pear  trees  was  planted  last  sea¬ 
son,  beans  were  grown,  and  thorough  cultivation 
given.  After  the  beans  were  harvested,  the  soil  was  well 
worked,  and  two  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  were  drilled. 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  drought,  a  fair  growth 
was  attained,  sufficient  to  form  a  mulch  that,  I  believe, 
will  be  a  source  of  fertility,  and  also  a  protection  to 
the  soil  during  the  present  winter.  A  similar  course  of 
treatment  will  be  followed  during  the  coming  season. 

Western  New  \rork.  irving  d.  cook. 

Hen  Ration  Suggested. — If  W.  J.  A.,  page  47,  will 
feed  his  flock  of  60  hens  the  following,  I  think  that 
he  will  get  eggs  :  Give  for  the  morning  feed,  two 
quarts  of  potatoes,  boiled  and  mashed,  in  milk  if  he 
has  it,  if  not,  the  water  in  which  they  are  cooked. 
Add  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  and  two  quarts  of 
wheat  middlings,  with  a  little  salt  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  red  pepper.  This  mixture  should  not  be 
too  soft,  something  of  a  crumbly  nature  will  suit  the 
hens  better.  The  noon  feed  should  be  raw  cabbage, 
beets,  onions,  or  sweet  apples.  The  last  two  need  to 
be  cut  up  fine.  A  handful  of  small  grain  should  also 
be  scattered  in  the  straw  or  chaff,  so  as  to  keep  them 
busy  and  give  an  appetite  for  supper,  which  may  be 
whole  corn,  peas  and  wheat,  well  warmed  if  the 
weather  be  cold.  Do  not  forget  warm  water  three 
times  a  day,  also  a  good  feed  of  fresh  meat  three  times 
a  week.  The  meat  should  be  cooked.  I  am  feeding 
horse  meat,  steamed.  By  the  way,  this  is  a  good  use 
to  which  to  put  the  old  horse,  and  then  you  know 
that  he  is  not  being  swapped  off  at  every  turn  of  the 
road.  It’s  evident  that  \V.  J.  A.’s  hens  are  too  fat. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  the  night  feed,  he  can  soon  learn 
what  they  will  pick  up  clean.  Keep  grit,  old  mortar 
and  oyster  shells  before  them  all  the  time.  That’s 
my  bill  of  fare,  and  I  get  eggs.  w.  n.  h. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 


Width  of  Cow  Stall. — I  find  that  a  five-foot  stall 
floor  gives  the  best  satisfaction.  The  measurement  is 
made  from  the  stanchion  to  the  drop  to  the  manure 
gutter.  In  one  cow  barn,  I  put  in  three  lengths, 
five  feet  three  inches,  five  feet,  and  four  feet  ten 
inches.  After  10  years'  use,  the  proprietor  says  that 
when  the  floor  fails,  he  will  have  them  all  of  one 
length,  and  that  will  be  five  feet.  As  he  keeps  no 
small  cows,  I  think  that  he  is  right.  If  a  stable  is  to 
be  used  for  young  stock,  or  stall-feeding  steers,  to  get 
the  best  results  it  would  be  well  to  lengthen  and 
shorten,  to  suit  the  average  stock  to  be  fed.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  put  in  stanchions  and 
stalls,  I  give  the  dimensions  that  I  use,  and  which 
have  given  good  satisfaction  to  the  users  :  Length  of 
floor  from  stanchion  to  drop  to  manure  gutter,  five 
feet.  From  center  of  stanchion  to  center  of  stanchion, 
3^  feet;  neck  space  between  bars,  6%  to  7  inches.  In 
one  barn,  I  put  in  an  equal  number  of  stanchions  and 
stalls.  The  stalls  have  a  low  manger,  18  inches  high, 
the  floor  five  feet,  partitions  three  feet  long  from  the 
manger,  and  three  feet  high  ;  width  of  stall,  three 
feet  ten  inches.  The  proprietor  thinks  that  the  cows 
are  more  contented  in  the  stalls  than  those  kept  in 
the  stanchions,  and  do  better.  t.  l.  h. 

Fairfield,  la. 

That  Leather  Chewer. — If  J.  R.  E.,  page  19,  will 
mix  some  aloes  or  quinine  with  a  little  grease,  and 
rub  the  mixture  into  the  hitching  strap  and  bridle 
reins,  his  horse  will  probably  forget  chewing  them 
while  he  ponders  over  the  mean  trick  played  by  his 
master.  But  no  one  thing  is  a  “sure  cure  ”  for  differ¬ 
ent  animals  of  similar  morbid  habits.  Carelessness  or 
inattention  is  only  too  often  the  cause  of  a  so-called 
morbid  habit,  which,  after  all,  may  be  only  a  natural 
craving.  I  half  way  suspect  that  that  saddle  horse 
would  be  grateful  for  a  more  ample  allowance  of  salt 
than  he  now  gets.  At  all  temperatures,  moisture  of 
a  saline  taste  exudes  from  the  hands  and  is  imparted 
to  the  leather,  and  it  may  be  this  that  the  horse  is 
trying  to  get.  But  he  may  be  a  “  keener,”  and  know 
that  gnawing  the  straps  will  give  him  his  liberty. 
If  such  is  the  case,  he  may  not  mind  a  little  ob¬ 
noxious  taste  in  pursuit  of  his  object.  A  strong,  light 
chain  would  have  to  be  used  for  tying  purposes,  and 
that  part  of  the  reins  to  which  he  has  access  should 
be  wrapped  with  soft,  flexible  wire.  To  make  a  neat 
job,  make  a  small  hole  through  the  rein  at  the  start¬ 
ing  point,  insert  one  end  of  the  wire,  fasten,  wrap  the 
wire  the  desired  distance,  keeping  it  tight,  and  fasten 
by  passing  through  two  small  holes  and  bending  back 
and  under.  Give  a  liberal  supply  of  salt,  and  try  the 
bitter  grease  before  resorting  to  metal.  By  so  doing, 
you  may  do  yourself  and  horse  a  favor,  j.  c.  sengkr. 

Virginia. 

More  About  “Corn  Hay.”— Some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  the  ordinary  grain  thrasher  was  first  used 
hereabouts  for  shredding  corn  fodder,  and  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  up  to  this  time.  But  I  never 
knew  of  the  same  farmer  using  the  method  twice. 
The  cost  is  too  great  for  the  amount  of  work  done, 
although  somewhat  more  rapid  work  is  done  than 
with  the  husker  and  shredder.  Then  the  shelled 
corn  is  so  split  and  broken,  that  it  is  unmarketable. 
A  neighbor  used  a  thrashing  outfit  one  day,  and  the 
result  was  seven  tons  of  corn  fodder,  200  bushels  of 
shelled  corn.  The  cost  was,  for  the  thrashing  outfit, 
812  ;  for  four  teams,  810  ;  for  three  extra  men,  83  ; 
one  boy  50  cents  ;  a  total  of  825  50.  Clover  hay  is  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  for  84.50  per  ton.  Where  does  the 
profit  come  in  on  the  shredded  fodder  ?  Another 
farmer  purchased  a  shredder  and  husker,  built  an 
immense  shed  to  store  the  shredded  fodder,  and  filled 
it  in  the  fall  of  ’94.  The  result  is  fodder  almost  ruined 
by  heating.  This  year  he  has  filled  his  shed  with 
the  whole  corn  and  stalks.  He  used  a  corn  binder, 
and  as  soon  as  cured,  the  corn  was  hauled  to  the  shed, 
using  a  rope  sling  connected  with  a  carrier,  which 
dropped  it  wherever  desired.  In  this  way,  there  is 
no  danger  of  heating,  or  of  damage  by  storm,  and  he 
can  shred  as  needed,  using  only  his  own  help.  With 
the  present  capacity  of  shredders  and  corn-thrash¬ 
ing  machines,  it  requires  close  calculation  to  get  any 
profit  out  of  them.  There  certainly  is  none  when  the 
shocks  of  corn  are  left  standing  in  the  field  until  late 
fall  or  mid-winter,  to  be  damaged  by  the  fall  rains  and 
winter  snows,  as  a  large  part  of  them  are. 

Northern  Illinois.  dwight  herrick. 

Self-Cleaning  Stalls. — On  page  303  of  the  year 
book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1894,  Mr. 
Alvord  says,  in  regard  to  cow  stables,  that  self-clean¬ 
ing  stalls  and  gutters  have  not  proved  successful.  Is 
that  so  ?  I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
tried  them.  I  have  three  stalls  of  my  own  designing, 
made  entirely  of  wood,  that  give  fairly  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  intend  to  put  up  half  a  dozen  additional 
stalls  in  the  spring,  and  had  thought  to  put  in  an  iron 
grating  over  a  cement  gutter.  Now  I  wish  to  know 
wherein  that  will  fail,  if  fail  it  will.  e.  b.  watson. 
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WHAT  SAY? 

A  Crop  of  Oats. — I  would  like  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  give  their  methods  of  raising  oats — fitting  the 
seed  bed,  the  number  of  bushels  to  sow  per  acre,  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drills,  deep  or  shallow,  the  kind  of  soil  where 
their  methods  succeed,  variety  of  oats,  etc.  Last 
season  was  a  very  dry  one  here.  I  raised  from  113€ 
acres,  897  bushels  on  a  stiff  clay  soil.  My  oats  weigh 
44  pounds  per  measured  bushel.  If  any  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  can  beat  that,  under  similar  conditions, 
I  want  his  method  and  variety  of  oats.  If  The  R. 
N.-Y.  wishes  my  method,  I  will  give  it.  s.  B.  f. 

Blake,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let’s  have  your  method  to  start  off  with  ! 

Sugar  Beets  and  Ensii.age — The  article  on  page 
2-3  of  January  4,  from  Greeley,  Colo. ,  seems  to  sustain 
and  agree  with  our  experience  in  feeding  sugar  beets 
with  corn  ensilage,  only  our  fine  corn  ensilage  gives 
no  unpleasant  taste  to  the  milk.  We  desire  practical 
experience  in  feeding  sugar  beets  with  corn  ensilage. 
How  far  can  beets  be  substituted  for  bran,  oil-meal, 
etc.  ?  We  have  grown  15  to  20  tons  of  fine  beets  per 
acre  at  small  cost,  except  the  labor,  and  if  these  will 
take  the  place  of  costly  purchased  feeds,  it  will  result 
in  saving  that  much.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  well-balanced  feed 
rations ;  yet  our  experience  shows  that  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  results,  both  in  milk  and  butter,  are  attained  in 
autumn  when  our  cows  are  on  good  Blue-grass 
pastures,  and  have  also  the  range  of  stalk  fields 
after  husking.  Will  not  good  corn  ensilage  (whole 
corn,  ears  and  all)  and  plenty  of  sliced  sugar  beets, 
very  nearly  imitate  the  above  ration  of  Blue-grass 
and  corn-stalk  pasture?  My  experience  seems  to 
show  that  this  is  true.  Who  has  had  experience  along 
this  line  ?  Actual  experience  is  what  is  inquired  for, 
not  theory.  B.  F.  A. 

Covington,  O. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  matter  from  those  who  have  l’eally 
fed  sugar  beets  and  ensilage,  nere  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  analysis  of  some  of  the  foods  men¬ 
tioned  : 

POUNDS  TO  TUB  100. 

Muscle-makers.  Fat-formers.  Pure  fat. 


Good  pasture .  3*4  10  3-5 

Corn  stalks .  2.4  34*4  !4 

Ensilage .  1.2  12  (4 

Sugar  beets .  1  16*4  1—10 

Clover  hay .  74-5  40J4  14 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  best  pasture  and  corn 
stalks  will  enable  the  cow  to  balance  her  own  ration, 
and  the  probability  is  that,  left  to  herself,  she  would 
eat  about  enough  of  the  stalks  to  give  the  regular 
standard  ratio  between  muscle-makers  and  fat-form¬ 
ers.  With  ensilage  and  sugar  beets,  this  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible,  since  both  of  these  foods  are 
weak  in  muscle-makers.  By  the  addition  of  clover 
hay,  the  ration  would  be  improved,  but  even  then  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  the  results  obtained  from 
the  good  pasture  and  stalks. 

Fertilizers  for  Canadian  Corn. — Has  it  been  found 
profitable  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  on  corn  when 
raised  as  a  grain  crop  in  Canada?  I  would  like  to 
know  the  best  system  to  follow  in  raising  corn  in 
what  we  might  call  the  flint  corn  region.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  experience  of  others.  I  think  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  would  benefit  the  most  of  us,  as  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  much  for  us  to  learn  on  this  im¬ 
portant  matter.  j.  c. 

R.-N.-Y. — Let’s  hear  from  our  Canadian  friends  who 
have  used  fertilizers.  Corn  is  really  a  warm-country 
plant.  How  has  its  culture  been  modified  to  suit 
cold  countries  ? 

Miller  Raspberry  Hardy. — The  mercury  went 
two  degrees  below  zero  on  several  occasions  last 
winter,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  nothing 
equal  to  it  had  been  experienced  for 
many  years  ;  yet  the  Miller  Red  rasp¬ 
berry  came  out  alive  to  the  tips,  while 
many  other  varieties  were  badly  winter- 
killed.  Another  thing,  last  season 
proved  conclusively,  that  several  spuri¬ 
ous  sorts  were  sold  for  Miller ;  while 
plants  of  the  true  Miller  came  through 
not  in  the  least  hurt,  these  were  in 
some  instances  killed  to  the  ground. 

Although  resembling  Miller  somewhat, 
they  lack  size,  productiveness  and  hardi¬ 
ness  common  to  that  sort.  My  field  has 
no  protection  whatever,  is  not  within 
one-half  mile  of  a  woods,  and  could  not  well  lie  in  a 
more  exposed  or  colder  situation.  ciias.  weight. 

Delawai’e. 

Farmers  as  Breeders. — I  have  a  dairy  of  12  cows, 
and  sell  my  milk  to  a  factory.  I  would  like  to  get 
some  registered  thoroughbreds,  that  are  not  common 
through  the  country,  so  that  I  could  sell  the  calves 
and  cows  for  a  good  price,  and  also  have  a  breed  that 
gives  a  good  flow  of  milk,  and  fattens  easily.  I  have 


been  thinking  of  the  Devons.  I  have  a  good  stable, 
with  stalls,  and  the  cows  are  fastened  with  chains. 
Now  can  a  farmer  of  limited  means  make  a  success 
of  raising  thoroughbreds  to  sell  ;  that  is  make  money 
at  it  ?  Or  can  only  those  that  have  plenty  of  money 
afford  it?  t.  o. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  good  chance  for  comparing 


ROSA  MULTIFLORA  NANA'.  Fig.  27. 
(See  Catalogue  Reviews,  Page  70.) 


soak  it.  Let  it  stand  overnight  in  some  sheltered 
place  where  it  won’t  freeze,  to  be  ready  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  feed  ;  put  it  into  the  mixing  box  first,  then  add 
the  ground  feed  and  mix  all  thoi’oughly.  Make  it 
wet  enough  to  be  somewhat  clammy  or  sticky,  as 
ducks  cannot  eat  dry,  loose  feed  very  well.  Have 
water  near  by  for  them  to  drink  at  feeding  time  ;  this 
completes  the  morning  feed. 

At  night,  give  them  equal  portions  of  whole  corn, 
wheat  and  oats.  To  give  some  idea  of  how  much  to 
feed  at  once,  I  give  the  amount  I  feed  to  a  flock  of 
90  in  one  yard.  I  take  a  three-hooped  pail  for  a  meas¬ 
ure,  which  holds  about  eight  quarts  ;  for  the  morning 
feed,  two  pails  heaping  full  of  the  first  mixture,  at 
night  one  pail  of  mixed  whole  grain  as  above  stated. 
With  a  little  calculation,  any  one  can  tell  how  much 
to  feed  to  a  flock  of  any  size.  Outside  of  this  they  get 
nothing  else  to  eat. 

If  there  is  no  stream  running  through  the  yard  from 
which  they  can  get  grit  or  coarse  sand,  crushed  flint 
should  be  put  in  boxes  and  placed  in  the  yard.  I 
would  caution  any  one  who  thinks  of  going  into  the 
duck  business,  against  breeding  anything  but  white 
ducks.  The  Pekins  lead  all  others  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  If  our  western  breeders  would  do  away  with 
the  colored  ducks,  and  raise  nothing  but  the  Pekins, 
they  would  realize  one-half  more  from  their  stock. 
We  bought  and  fattened  about  12,000  western  ducks 
this  fall.  I  dare  say  that  one-half  of  them  were  col¬ 
ored,  of  very  inferior  stock.  We  found  from  actual 
test,  that  the  colored  ducks  were  not  so  hardy  as  the 
white,  and  much  less  profitable,  as  it  took  longer  to 
fatten  them.  If  the  farmers  would  lay  out  a  small 
sum  of  money,  say,  for  one  sitting  of  white  duck  eggs, 
and  raise  a  few  to  begin  with,  they  could  soon  do  away 
with  the  undesirable  mongrels  they  now  have,  and 
the  second  year  would  pay  them  tenfold.  f. 


notes.  This  is  a  live  question,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  farmers  discuss  it. 


CARE  AND  FEED  FOR  BREEDING  DUCKS. 

Ducks  for  breeders  should  not  be  too  fat,  and  their 
quarters  should  be  clean,  dry  and  not  too  warm. 
There  should  be  some  ventilation  on  the  south  side  of 
the  coop.  If  shut  up  too  closely  in  their  quarters, 


the  sides  and  top  of  the  compartment  will  get  very 
wet  from  their  breath  and  steam  that  will  rise  from 
them  ;  in  cold  weather,  this  will  freeze  ;  then  again, 
on  warm  days,  will  thaw,  which  makes  the  place  very 
damp.  By  properly  ventilating  the  building,  this 
may  be  avoided  ;  either  place  a  screen  in  the  window, 
or  else  have  a  hole  cut  in  the  door  with  slats  over  it, 


that  the  steam  may  pass  out  and  not  settle  on  the 
inside. 

Bed  their  house  two  or  three  times  each  week  ; 
planers’  shavings  are  very  good  for  this  purpose. 
Ducks  need  not  be  watered  during  the  night.  A  very 
good  feed  for  breeders  is  composed  of  clover  hay,  cut 
short,  five  quarts  ;  com  meal,  one  quart ;  bran,  five 
quarts  ;  middlings,  three  quarts ;  beef  scrap, 
quart ;  put  enough  boiling  water  on  the  cut  hay  to 


A  FARMER’S  CARROT  CROP. 

EASILY  GROWN;  SAVES  MUCH  FEED. 

It  seems  to  me  that  carrots  arc  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  roots  usually  grown  for  stock,  yet  I  seldom 
read  anything  about  them.  I  recall  but  one  failure 
to  get  a  stand,  in  my  experience  covering  some  15 
years.  My  failure  was  on  a  piece  of  Timothy  sod, 
plowed  during  May,  when  the  ground  was  dust  dry 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  The  seed  was  drilled 
before  the  weeds  had  time  to  show,  and,  of  course, 
the  weeds  came  first,  robbing  the  carrot  seed  of 
moisture  and  plant  food.  How  foolish  I  was  !  But  this 
was  before  I  had  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  articles  from 
experienced  writers  on  soil  and  soil  moisture,  etc. 

My  best  crops  in  field  culture,  have  been  on  clover 
sod  plowed  in  the  fall  ;  but  I  don’t  always  have  that. 
My  plot  last  season  was  a  mixed  Timothy  and  Blue- 
grass  sod — the  clover  had  all  run  out — plowed  in  May. 
It  should  have  been  plowed  earlier.  The  smoothing 
harrow  and  roller  were  used  as  often  as  time  would 
permit.  We  expected  rain,  but  it  didn’t  rain.  I 
usually  sow  about  Decoration  Day,  but  waited  until 
June  8,  then  shoved  the  “  dust-mulch”  off  with  a  two- 
horse  corn  marker,  set  at  31  inches,  marking  three 
rows  at  a  time.  Ashes  were  flung  in  these  marks  at 
the  rate  of  a  scooped  handful  to  three  paces,  followed 
by  the  New  Model  hand  drill  which  sowed  the  seed, 
and  worked  the  ashes  in  somewhat,  at  the  same  time. 
The  New  Model  is  well  adapted  to  stony  ground  or 
rough  usage.  I  began  this  marking  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  avoid  drying  out.  The  next  morning  before 
the  dew  was  off,  all  was  in  apple-pie  order. 

Carrots  don’t  come  up  as  quickly  as  most  garden 
seeds  ;  but,  unaided  by  rain,  to  my  surprise,  they 
were  pushing  their  way  above  ground  in  five  days. 
The  stand  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  first 
operation  in  cultivation  was  to  turn  the  ridge,  left  by 
the  marker,  away  from  the  drill.  The  Iron  Age  cul¬ 
tivator  with  one  side-hoe  set  like  a 
plow,  and  two  ordinary  teeth  to  steady 
it,  was  used  going  up  on  one  side  of  the 
row  and  down  the  other.  We  hand- 
weeded  once  at  an  expense  of  $4  per 
acre,  when  from  four  to  six  inches  high. 
At  this  time,  I  use  both  side-hoes  always 
throwing  the  soil  away  from  the  plants. 
A  board  fastened  behind  the  cultivator 
leaves  everything  level  and  fine. 

I  always  order  seed  early,  and  never 
depend  on  what  may  be  had  at  the  village 
store.  The  Chantenay  is  my  favorite 
variety  ;  it  is  stump-rooted,  much  like 
the  Oxheart,  only  finer  grained,  and  not  so  likely  to 
crack  open  while  growing.  Unlike  the  long  sorts,  it 
requires  no  thinning,  and  will  produce  a  crop  of  about 
the  same  size  throughout.  The  tops  are  light,  yet 
strong  enough  to  pull  by  if  the  ground  is  moist  from 
rain,  as  it  usually  is  in  late  October.  I  have  discarded 
the  long  varieties,  because  so  expensive  to  dig,  and 
hard  to  top  ;  I  don’t  like  to  use  a  knife.  I  grow  a 
few  long  ones,  however,  for  the  fair. 


WILSON’S  YELLOW  EYE  PEA  BEAN.  Fig.  29.  (See  Catalogue  Reviews,  Page  71.) 
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My  boy,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  helped  me  pull  a 
erop,  pulling-  one  row  while  I  pulled  two.  We  lay 
them  in  bunches,  two  or  four  rows  tog-ether,  draw 
them  into  the  root  cellar,  or  slide«them  down  a  chute 
through  a  window,  tops  and  all.  They  are  topped  on 
stormy  days,  evenings,  and  by  the  children.  The 
necks  are  so  light  that  they  are  snapped  off  as  one 
would  break  a  stick  of  candy.  The  children  get  from 
one  to  two  cents  per  bushel  crate  for  topping. 

They  are  fed  to  all  farm  animals,  poultry  included. 
In  the  fall,  we  feed  them  to  horses  and  cows  with  the 
tops  on.  Cattle  can  eat  them  handier  if  cut  ;  horses 
and  colts  take  them  whole.  Six  hundred  bushels  is  a 
fair  crop  per  acre,  in  field  culture.  The  Chantenay 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  700  bushels  on  rich  bottom  land, 
sown  dune  27,  with  garden  culture.  Crimson  clover 
sown  among  carrots,  August  20,  and  worked  in  with  a 
board  scraper  on  the  cultivator,  came  well,  but  made 
no  growth,  as  we  had  only  one  rain  in  six  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing  August.  AV.  BENTZIEN. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 


EARLY-SOWN  RYE  A  FAILURE. 

Nearly  all  writers  recommend  sowing  rye  early.  I 
favor  early  sowing  where  it  succeeds,  but  my  experi¬ 
ence  impels  me  to  be  cautious  about  recommending 
the  practice.  Success  depends  entirely  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  weather.  It  is  often  recommended  to 
sow  in  corn  at  the  last  plowing.  I  did  it  once,  and 
lost  the  seed  and  labor.  A  neighbor  last  summer 
tried  it  with  the  same  result.  The  rye  that  survived 
till  the  corn  was  up,  perished  soon  after  the  shade  of 
the  corn  was  taken  from  it. 

Last  year  I  sowed  about  the  middle  of  July  by  drill¬ 
ing  it  in  the  standing  corn  ;  it  was  nearly  a  total 
failure.  What  withstood  the  drought  and  corn  cut¬ 
ting,  perished  when  re-seeding  was  done  with  the 
drill.  Of  all  small  grains,  rye  is  the  easiest 
destroyed  by  working  over  it  with  a  harrow 
or  other  tools  in  the  fall  season  ;  especially 
is  this  true  if  the  weather  is  dry.  Several 
years  ago,  I  plowed  a  field  of  wheat  stubble 
in  July,  put  the  land  in  the  finest  order,  and 
sowed  a  heavy  seeding  of  rye  the  first  week  in 
August.  I  had  great  expectations  for  the 
amount  of  fall  and  winter  pasture  I  would 
get,  but  was  disappointed  ;  the  rye  came 
up  well,  but  on  account  of  the  dry  weather, 
made  a  poor  growth.  What  appeared  strange, 
it  rusted  badly  before  cold  weather  came  on, 
so  badly  that,  in  walking  over  the  field,  one's 
shoes  would  be  colored. 

This  year,  August  0,  1  sowed  a  potato 
patch  of  thi-ee-fourtlis  acre  to  rye,  and  se¬ 
cured  a  fair  stand  ;  but  during  the  extremely 
dry  weather,  it  made  very  little  growth,  and  was 
badly  injured  by  the  rust.  Two  years  ago  we  sowed 
in  corn  the  first  of  August,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels 
per  acre  ;  after  the  corn  was  all  cut  we  sowed  it 
over  with  the  exception  of  about  one-quarter  of 
an  acre,  and  this  would  better  have  been  reseeded. 
These  are  my  experiences  with  early  sowing,  without 
a  single  success.  I  have  about  concluded  to  take  no 
risks  in  this  direction  in  the  future.  These  hard 
times,  double  sowing  costs  too  much. 

Ross  County,  Ohio.  joun  m.  jamison. 


wood  work.  The  ends  of  the  posts  to  be  set  in  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  saturated.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  coal  tar  and  kerosene  oil  or  crude 
petroleum,  will  give  the  best  results.  The  posts 
should  be  thoroughly  seasoned  and  dry.  Stand  them 
in  an  oil  barrel  and  soak  in  the  tar  and  oil  24  to  36 
hours.  When  taken  out  and  allowed  to  drip  a  short 
time,  spread  with  a  brush  on  the  unpainted  surface, 
any  surplus  adhering  to  the  post.  When  dry,  give  a 
coat  of  clear  tar.  After  setting,  paint  the  entire  post, 
and  once  a  year  thereafter  with  clear  tar.  Good  sound 
cedar,  chestnut,  or  butternut  posts  treated  in  this 
way  will  last  as  long  as  any  one  man  can  live  to 
keep  them  painted.  Coal  tar  will  not  flow  freely 
in  cold  weather  ;  in  warm  sunshine  it  works  all  right, 
or  in  a  warm  room  ;  it  is  not  desirable  to  heat  it,  as  it 
makes  it  gummy  after  a  little  ;  but  if  it  must  be 
heated  to  use  in  cold  weather,  it  should  be  done  with 
hot  water  in  a  dish  like  a  glue  pot.  A  brush  may  be 
left  in  or  out  of  the  tar  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and 
be  ready  to  use  in  10  minutes  after  it  is  placed  in 
fresh  tar.  G.  8. 

Summit  Station,  N.  Y. 

Coal  tar  is  used  extensively  on  ships  for  painting 
chain  cables,  chain  plates,  etc.  During  the  war, 
when  the  prices  of  paints  were  high,  it  was  used  to 
some  extent  for  painting  ships’  sides.  Rut  it  is  not 
good  to  paint  wood,  as  it  blisters  and  makes  the  wood 
punky.  There  are  several  grades  ;  British  luster  is 
best.  One  will  need  a  long-handled  brush  made  for 
the  purpose,  as  an  ordinary  brush  is  not  fit ;  the  tar 
would  not  spread,  «s  it  would  fill  the  bristles. 

Marshfield  Hills,  Mass.  G.  a.  d. 


SOWING  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  watching  the 
growth  of  seedlings,  and  the  one  who  has  room  for  a 
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COAL  TAR  FOR  A  TIN  ROOF. 

THE  QUESTION. 

How  would  coal  tar  answer  in  the  place  of  red  paint  for  paint¬ 
ing  a  tin  roof?  H.  B.  T.,  Beverley,  W.  Va.,  R.  N.-Y.,  page  20. 

THE  ANSWERS. 

Move  North  or  Stick  to  Red  Paint. 

If  II.  B.  T.  will  move  about  1,000  miles  further 
North,  coal  tar  might  do  for  his  tin  roof.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  such  a  roof  in  his  latitude,  is  often  in  the 
neighborhood  of  150  degrees  and  over  during  summer. 
The  smell  would  not  let  him  forget  the  nature  of  the 
covering,  and  he  might  utterly  ruin  his  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  suit  by  having  some  of  it  drip  on  him  on 
such  a  day.  The  dark  color  of  the  tar  would  greatly 
iutensifjr  the  heat  under  the  roof.  Unless  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  wicked,  and  needs  the  heat  and  smell  as 
a  constant  warning,  he  would  do  better  to  stick  to 
red  paint  instead  of  having  black  tar  sticking  to  him. 

Virginia.  j.  c.  s. 

Various  Values  for  Coal  Tar. 

Coal  tar  makes  a  good,  cheap  paint  for  tin  roofs 
with  two  objections  :  1,  It  is  liable  to  contaminate 
rain  water  used  for  domestic  purposes,  as  for  water¬ 
ing  stock.  2.  Black  absorbs  heat,  causing  undue  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  metal.  But  it  will  protect  from  rust 
as  well  as  any  paint  that  can  be  used,  and  may  be 
used  to  advantage  on  all  iron  exposed  to  the  weather. 
I  always  use  it  on  smoke  stacks,  sheet  iron  chimneys, 
and  such  work. 

Coal  tar  is  also  a  valuable  wood  preservative,  and 
an  excellent  paint  for  fence  posts,  and^all  rough 


few  pots  or  small  boxes,  will  find  pleasure  in  sowing 
a  few  seeds  of  flowering  plants  for  the  purpose  of 
stocking  the  flower  beds  in  spring.  This  work  should 
be  got  in  hand  by  the  time  February  is  here.  Petunias, 
phlox,  verbenas,  nasturtiums,  asters,  lobelias,  mari¬ 
golds,  zinnias,  alyssum  and  many  other  sorts  may  be 
started  in  this  way.  Soil  for  seeds  should  be  light, 
always.  It  is  not  that  the  plants  to  be  raised  prefer 
it — they  may  or  may  not  do  this — but  when  heavy  soil 
is  used  instead  of  light,  it  becomes  hard  in  time,  pre¬ 
venting  the  seeds  from  pushing  their  way  through  it 
readily. 

If  the  conveniences  permit  of  the  use  of  a  box,  a 
shallow  one  to  fit  the  table  or  stand  should  be  pro¬ 
cured.  It  need  be  no  more  than  three  to  four  inches 
deep.  As  its  use  will  be  but  temporary,  there  will  be 
no  need  to  have  holes  in  the  bottom  to  let  out  water  ; 
indeed  seeds  do  not  require  such  copious  watering 
that  there  would  be  water  to  run  from  the  box.  To 
have  the  light  soil  spoken  of,  procure  any  good  garden 
soil,  mixing  a  little  sand  and  well-rotted  manure  with 
it.  Fine  seeds  require  fine  soil,  and  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sieve  it  to  get  it  fine  enough  for  the  top  layer. 
It  is  best  to  have  it  tolerably  fine  all  through  the 
mass,  for  the  seeds  are  better  covered  then,  and  it  is 
easier  to  transplant  the  seedlings  when  this  becomes 
necessary. 

Very  fine  seeds  require  but  little  more  covering  than 
they  would  get  if  pressed  in  the  soil  with  a  flat  piece 
of  wood.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  cover  them  to 
about  their  own  depth.  Thus  while  the  fine  seeds  of 
the  petunia  and  lobelia  would  do  if  but  pressed  into 
the  soil,  the  nasturtium  and  sweet  pea  would  need  a 
covering  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Seeds, 
wherever  they  are,  are  the  better  for  being  in  the 
dark,  and  this  applies  with  more  force  to  those  in  a 
dwelling  room  than  elsewhere,  because  with  darkness 
there  is  less  evaporation  and  the  drying  out  so  rapidly 
of  the  soil,  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  gardening  in 
rooms.  The  boxes  could,  therefore,  be  placed  in  any 
dark  place  for  a  little  while  until  the  seeds  show 
signs  of  sprouting.  The  aim  should  be  to  keep  the 
soil  moist  enough  so  that  the  seeds  will  germinate 
without  having  to  water  it.  This  is  sometimes 


effected  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  soil,  and 
on  the  paper  a  layer  of  damp  moss.  As  soon  as  the 
seeds  sprout,  take  the  covering  off,  and  bring  the 
boxes  to  the  light. 

When  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  they 
should  be  transplanted  to  other  boxes,  setting  them 
far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  their  growing  large 
enough  that  they  may  be  transplanted  with  little 
balls  of  earth  to  the  flower  garden  when  the  time 
comes.  josepii  meehan. 

Pennsylvania. 

BLASTING  STUMPS  WITH  DYNAMITE. 

“  Do  you  think  that  it  pays  to  dynamite  stumps  ?  ” 
I  asked  a  man  who  had  done  considerable  of  that 
work  lately. 

“  I  don’t  know,-’  was  the  reply  ;  “  but  I  can  give  you 
a  few  figures,  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  I  dyna¬ 
mited  about  three  acres  of  ray  own  last  spring,  and 
did  it  so  economically  that  my  services  were  in  de¬ 
mand  by  several  other  stump-ridden  farmers.  But  as 
to  the  question  of  paying,  I  hardly  think  that  it  would 
pay  to  spend  money  for  dynamiting  green  stumps, 
especially  of  maple  and  gum.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground  two  or  three  years  after  cutting 
dynamite  will  lift  them  out  nicely  ;  the  seasons  make 
the  roots  more  brash,  and  the  power  of  the  explosive 
finds  less  resistance.  Another  consideration  that  enters 
into  the  question  of  paying,  is  the  value  of  the  ground 
to  be  cleared.  It  wouldn’t  pay  to  blast  stumps  in  pas¬ 
ture  land,  but  land  that  will  produce  good,  paying 
crops,  I  think  could  be  improved  by  blasting  at  a 
figure  that  will  bring  good  returns.” 

“  What  was  your  experience  with  the  three  acres 
you  mentioned  ?  ” 

“  I  blew  out  over  100  stumps  with  a  case  and  a  half 
of  blasting  powder.  There  are  two  or  three  grades  of 
this  powder.  The  best,  marked  40  degrees  N.  G. , 
comes  at  $0.50  per  case  of  50  pounds  ;  the 
next  grade  at  $7.50,  with  the  per  cent  of 
N.  G.  a  little  lower.  I  used  the  weaker 
on  old  stumps  that  were  badly  rotted  ;  the 
other  on  solid  stumps.  The  best  fuse  costs 
60  cents  per  100  feet,  and  caps  90  cents  per 
100.  1  blew  out  stumps,  hard  and  solid,  that 
were  234  to  3  feet  through,  with  three  sticks, 
or  134  pound  of  the  stuff.” 

“  How  is  it  handled  for  blasting  ?  ” 

“  When  the  ground  is  soft  in  the  winter  or 
spring,  drive  a  piece  of  two-inch  tubing 
about  four  feet  long,  under  the  stump  to 
about  the  center  ;  a  long  auger  of  the  same 
size  will  be  handy  if  a  root  is  struck  with 
the  tubing  before  it  reaches  the  center  of 
the  stump.  If  you  can  get  the  hole  partly 
through  the  center  root,  if  there  be  one, 
so  much  the  better.  You  then  fix  a  piece  of  fuse 
long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
to  the  cap.  Be  careful  how  you  handle  the  cap  ; 
it  is  always  dangerous  to  fool  with,  and  if  it  goes 
off,  will  blow  your  fingers  off.  Then  you  punch  a 
hole  in  the  cartridge  with  a  wooden  stick,  deep  enough 
to  cover  the  cap.  You  then  let  down  your  charge  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  tamp  up  with  dirt,  mud  or  any 
other  substance,  light  the  fuse,  and  take  a  run  for 
your  health.  I’ve  seen  a  pound  of  the  stuff  throw 
half  of  a  stump  that  would  weigh  300  or  400  pounds, 
more  than  100  yards.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
anybody  to  blast,  and  as  he  gets  experience,  he  will 
understand  how  to  adapt  the  charge  to  the  size, 
solidity  and  position  of  the  stump.”  j.  d. 

Ohio. 

LET  THE  FARMER  PAY  MILK  RATES. 

With  reference  to  the  hearing  before  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  as  to  milk  rates,  permit 
me  to  add  some  practical  evidence  of  the  value  of  a 
system  of  rate  paying  by  the  farmer  instead  of  by  the 
milk  dealer.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  sending  milk 
daily  to  a  dealer.  By  agreement,  he  paid  me  a  price 
equal  to  that  paid  by  dealers  for  milk  received  from 
the  Erie  and  the  Harlem  Railroads.  The  freight  at 
that  time  on  those  two  roads  was  45  cents  per  40-quart 
can.  The  farmers  on  those  roads  were  paid  a  net 
price  without  reference  to  freight,  so  that  if  the 
farmer  received  234  cents  per  quart,  the  cost  to  the 
dealer  was  234  cents  plus  the  freight  of  134  cent,  or 
334  cents  per  quart.  This  was  the  sum  I  was  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  pay  my  own  freight.  I  was  shipping  over 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  a  station  south  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  rates  on  that  road  wei-e 
all  graded  according  to  distance,  varying  from  15 
cents  per  can  to  30  cents,  which  I  think  was  the 
highest,  none  coming  from  south  of  Trenton.  My 
freight  was  25  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts.  I  thus  re¬ 
ceived  a  price  of  334  cents  minus  five-eighth  cent  for 
freight,  or  a  net  price  of  three  cents  per  quart.  This 
was  one-lialf  cent  per  quart  better  than  Erie  or 
Harlem  shippers  wei’e  receiving  for  the  same  distance, 
and  cost^the  dealer  no^more_than_he  would  have  paid 
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had  he  obtained  his  milk  from  either  of  these  roads. 

When  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  of 
that  day  began  their  crusade  on  behalf  of  the  farmer, 
my  cinch  was  gone.  Erie  and  Harlem  put  their  rate 
to  30  cents,  within  five  cents  per  can  of  my  freight 
rate.  I  interviewed  my  man  at  once.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  conference  was  the  propriety  of  a 
division  between  us  of  the  changed  condition  rates, 
in  a  re-adjustment  of  prices. 

“  Not  by  a  long  shot !”  was  his  emphatic  reply. 
“Them  farmers  have  been  kicking  until  they  have 
got  the  rates  off  15  cents,  but  do  you  suppose  that 
they  are  going  to  get  any  of  it  ?  Not  much  !  They 
will  get  just  the  same  price — no  more — and  will  be 
lucky  if  they  get  that,  and  the  15  cents  reduction  in 
freights  the  dealers  will  jam  down  in  their  own  pock¬ 
ets.  If  you  will  take  3 14  cents  for  your  milk,  and  pay 
your  own  freight  as  heretofore,  all  right.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  do  this,  good  morning.  I  shall  buy 
from  the  Harlem  or  Erie  people  hereafter.” 

Of  course,  I  had  to  “knuckle,”  and  thereafter  ob¬ 
tained  2%  cents  net,  instead  of  three  cents  as  formerly. 
Here  was  a  direct  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  by  the  farmers. 

I  saw  a  Harlem  milk  farmer  not  long  after,  and  in¬ 
quired  how  the  new  rates  were  affecting  him. 
“  Affecting  us  ?  We  are  not  getting  a  cent  more  than 
we  were,  and  I  hear  now  that,  as  freight  rates  have 
been  put  down  for  us,  the  milk  dealers  are  talking  of 
paying  us  less  for  our  milk.”  I  believe  that  it  was  a 
fact  that  a  little  later  on,  the  farmers  wei’e  obliged  to 
take  less,  all  on  account  of  the  good  work  they  had 
started  in  diminishing  freight  rates. 

Had  the  custom  and  practice  been  for  farmers  to 
pay  their  own  freights,  the  lessened  rate  of  15  cents 
per  can  would  undoubtedly  have  been  to  their  benefit; 
but  so  loug  as  the  dealer  handled  the  freights  ex¬ 
clusively,  he  could  readily  manipulate  the  changes  to 
suit  himself.  That  the  shipper  should  pay  his  own 
freights  in  milk  as  in  other  goods,  is  apparent  enough 
in  the  determination  of  Western  farmers  to  keep  rates 
low.  Let  the  rates  go  up,  and  the  Western  producer 
at  once  feels  it.  He  has  to  pay  more  to  get  his  goods 
to  seaboard  and,  of  course,  receives  a  net  lower  price 
at  home.  Hut  let  rates  go  down,  and  at  once  he 
obtains  a  better  price  for  his  produce.  This  is  well 
enough  known  all  over  the  West,  in  fact  everywhere 
apparently,  excepting  among  those  who  conduct  the 
milk-producing  business  about  New  York.  A.  x.  x. 


RHUBARB  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Farmers  are  frequently  condemned  by  town  and 
village  residents,  including  editors,  because  they  do 
not  have  good  vegetable  gardens.  These  people  do 
not  see  the  difficulties  which  the  farmer  has  to  over¬ 
come.  A  man  who  has  seen  the  precious  days  of  seed 
time  slip  by  with  his  men  and  teams  idle  because  of 
bad  weather,  can  be  pardoned  if  he  dislikes  to  break 
into  a  good  day  to  “make  garden.”  Neither  can  a 
man  who  strains  every  muscle  to  make  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  good  weather  to  crowd  on  his  work  in  the 
field,  be  expected  to  turn  to  garden  making  as  a  recre¬ 
ation  for  his  evening  hours. 

There  are  some  vegetables,  however,  whose  cultural 
requisites  are  such  that  the  farmer  can  meet  them 
easily  and  without  interfering  with  the  regular  work 
of  the  farm.  One  of  these  is  rhubarb.  A  plant  or 
two  is  usually  found  about  the  farm  house,  but  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  be  of  little  use,  its  product  being 
very  different  from  the  rich  and  tender  stems  which, 
in  many  forms,  might  add  to  the  variety  on  the  farmer’s 
table.  The  plant  is  a  hearty  feeder,  and  needs  a  deep, 
rich  soil.  The  spring  crop  is  really  made  the  previous 
autumn,  and  it  is  then  that  it  needs  care,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fii’st  year,  it  needs  no  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  women  cannot  easily  give  at  any  other 
season. 

To  have  good  rhubarb,  one  should  provide  a  place 
not  less  than  five  feet  in  diameter  for  each  plant, 
where  water  will  not  stand  in  the  spring,  and  which 
will  not  be  shaded  or  sapped  by  neighboring  trees. 
This  should  be  made  as  mellow  and  rich  as  thorough 
spading  and  manure  can  make  it,  to  the  depth  of,  at 
least,  18  inches,  and  30  would  be  better,  an  abundance 
of  manure  being  well  mixed  with  the  soil  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  bed.  Set  the  plant,  and  protect  it  from 
weeds  until  it  has  gained  size  and  strength  enough  to 
protect  itself.  Break  out  any  flowering  stems  that 
may  appear  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen,  and  do  not  be 
tempted  into  using  any  of  the  leaves  the  first  year. 
On  the  first  of  August,  give  a  dressing,  at  least  four 
inches  deep,  of  well-rotted  manure.  Spade  it  in  well, 
and  soak  the  bed  with  water — a  half  barrelful  to  a 
plant  will  not  be  too  much.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
will  do  to  work,  spade  it  over  again,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  finished. 

The  next  year  the  plant  will  furnish  an  abundance 
of  leaves.  These  should  be  snapped  off  by  a  sharp 
pull  outward  and  downwards,  so  as  to  separate  them 


at  the  base  without  disturbing  the  bud.  Cutting  in¬ 
stead  of  pulling  is  undesirable,  as  it  leads  to  great 
loss  of  sap  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  may  be  taken  freely,  only  taking  care  to 
leave  as  many  as  six  healthy,  vigorous  ones  on  the 
plant,  and  not  to  continue  the  pulling  later  than 
August  1,  so  that  the  plant  may  have  a  chance  to  gain 
strength  to  make  the  next  season’s  crop.  At  the  close 
of  the  season  of  use,  give  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure, 
spade  in,  soak  with  water,  and  respade.  Treated  in 
this  way,  a  plant  will  continue  productive  for  five  to 
eight  years,  after  which  it  should  be  replaced  by  a 
fresh  one. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  rhubarb,  varying 
somewhat  in  character.  The  Linmeus  is  very  thin- 
skinned,  and  of  fine  color  and  flavor.  The  St.  Martins 
is  a  new  English  sort  having  a  distinct  and  spicy 
flavor.  The  Victoria  has  very  large,  broad  leaf  stalks, 
and  is  very  productive,  but  not  thin-skinned  or  par¬ 
ticularly  well  flavored.  will  w.  tracy. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Churning  the  Whole  Milk. 

IT.  L.  F.,  Oreburn,  Colo. — If  I  churn  the  whole  milk  from  10  or 
more  cows,  would  I  obtain  as  good  results  as  I  would  by  using  a 
separator  ? 

Ans. — The  question  may  be  answered  briefly,  that 
in  all  probability,  less  butter  would  be  obtained  from 
churning  the  whole  milk.  The  amount  of  fat  left  in 
the  buttermilk  depends  in  general  upon  the  richness 
of  the  cream  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
churned.  The  richer  the  cream  in  fat,  and  the  lower 
the  temperature,  the  more  complete  the  churning. 
Milk  having  a  good  deal  less  fat  m  it  than  even  thin 
cream,  is,  of  course,  churned  with  more  difficulty, 
and  less  completely.  If  skim-milk  and  buttermilk 
both  contained  the  same  percentage  of  fat,  it  would 
make  no  difference  so  far  as  loss  of  fat  is  concerned, 
whether  the  cream  or  whole  milk  were  churned.  It 
is  on'y  with  the  greatest  skill  and  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions,  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  buttermilk  falls 
any  where  near  as  low  as  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
separator  skim-milk.  For  this  reason,  then,  it  is 
usually  a  profitable  practice  to  separate  the  skim- 
milk  from  the  cream  before  churning,  h.  h.  wing. 

Grafting  German  Prune  on  Plums. 

C.  A.  G.,  Lyons ,  N.  Y.—I  have  150  plum  trees,  five  years  old,  but 
plums  are  so  cheap  that  they  hardly  pay  for  picking.  I  intend  to 
graft  them  to  German  prunes.  Will  they  grow  and  do  well  on 
plums  ?  I  intend  to  plant  100  more  trees  next  spring.  Which  is 
the  more  profitable,  the  German  prune  or  the  Japan  plums? 

Ans. — C.  A.  G.  does  not  say  whether  his  150  trees 
are  of  American  or  European  type  ;  this  would  make 
much  difference  as  to  grafting  German  Prune  on 
them.  If  American,  I  would  advise  him  not  to  do  it ; 
but  if  European,  the  grafts  will  unite  well.  As  to 
the  100  trees  which  he  expects  to  set  next  spring,  I 
would  set  40  Burbank,  40  Abundance,  10  Satsuma  and 
10  Kerr  or  Georgeson  (all  are  good  yellow  kinds). 
I  think  that  the  Japanese  kinds  deserve  planting  quite 

largely.  h.  e.  y.  i>. 

When  Pears  Will  Bear. 

1).  H.  G.,  Greenfield,  Ind. — In  how  many  years  after  planting 
will  each  of  the  following  varieties  of  pears  begin  to  bear  : 
Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Anjou,  Lawrence,  Lincoln  Coreless 
and  Koonce  ? 

Ans. — If  dwarf  varieties,  three  years.  If  standards, 
five  to  six  years  except  Lincoln  and  Koonce.  We 
cannot  answer  definitely  as  to  these. 

Can  We  Starve  the  White  Grubs  ? 

D.  II.,  Rochelle.  III.— Can  the  larva  of  the  May  beetle  be  killed 
(starved  to  death)  by  turning  under  a  meadow  and  thoroughly 
cultivating  through  the  spring  and  summer,  not  growing  any 
crop  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  recorded  but  one 
series  of  definite  experiments  to  test  the  practicability 
of  “  starving  out  ”  White  Grubs.  In  1891,  Prof.  Per¬ 
kins,  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  carried  on 
a  series  of  such  experiments,  all  giving  practically  the 
same  results.  He  found  that,  in  no  case,  were  White 
Grubs  starved  that  he  confined  for  weeks,  and  in  some 
cases  for  months,  in  sand  much  more  free  from 
organic  matter  than  the  soil  in  any  field  used  for 
growing  crops.  White  Grubs  of  all  ages  were  used  in 
the  tests,  and  the  result  convinced  him  that  “it  is 
quite  useless  to  attempt  any  serious  injury  to  the 
grubs  by  letting  land  lie  fallow,  or  that  there  is  any 
feasible  way  of  starving  them.”  Thus  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  D.  II.  would  materially  lessen,  by 
starvation,  the  number  in  his  field  by  the  method  he 


indicates  ;  at  least,  the  benefit  would  be  very  small 
compared  with  the  loss  of  the  land  for  a  season. 

Meadow  lands  infested  with  White  Grubs,  snould 
be  plowed  and  thoroughly  cultivated  in  the  fall,  then 
planted  to  some  crop  that  requires  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  next  season.  The  fall  cultivation  will  destroy 
many  of  the  insects  which  are  then  in  a  very  tender 
stage  in  little  earthen  cells  in  the  ground  ;  and  the 
thorough  and  frequent  cultivation  of  the  following 
crop  will  soon  discourage  the  grubs.  Even  though 
the  land  be  not  plowed  until  spring,  I  would  advise 
growing  some  cultivatable  crop  on  it.  You  can  pro¬ 
tect  some  of  the  plants  from  their  ravages,  and  thus 
not  lose  the  use  of  the  land  entirely.  A  short  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  never  letting  meadow  lands  lie  more 
than  two  years  in  succession,  is  the  best  discourager 
of  White  Grubs  of  which  I  know. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Leather  Scraps. 

II.  </.,  South  Sandisfield,  Mass. — Are  wood  ashes  of  black  bircli 
from  the  wintergreen  mill,  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  a  cheap  source 
of  potash  if  to  be  drawn  five  miles?  What  use  can  I  make  oi 
apple  pomace  to  be  had  at,  probably,  25  cents  a  load?  Of  what 
value  are  leather  scraps  to  be  drawn  four  miles?  How  shall  I 
treat  them  ? 

Ans. — If  we  had  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  these 
ashes,  we  could  tell  better,  as  we  could  get  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  water  they  contain.  If  they  are  dry 
and  have  been  kept  under  cover,  that  is  a  fair  price 
for  them.  Apple  pomace  has  but  little  fertilizing 
value.  We  would  use  it  on  grass  or  grain,  scattering 
it  like  manure  from  the  wagon.  Don’t  haul  any 
leather  scraps  four  miles.  They  will  be  of  little  or 
no  value  as  plant  food  in  your  generation.  There  is 
no  satisfactory  home  treatment  you  can  give  them. 

Potash  With  Manure  and  Fish. 

F.II.L.,  Northampton,  Mass. — What  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
potash  in  the  form  of  salts  to  use  on  an  acre  of  corn  fertilized 
with  barnyard  manure,  or  with  pure  dried  flsh  ? 

Ans. — Briefly  stated,  our  advice  would  be  to  use 
muriate  of  potash  and  add  30  pounds  to  each  ton  of 
average  manure,  and  500  to  each  ton  of  pure  dried 
fish.  We  would  also  add  25  pounds  of  bone  to  each 
ton  of  manure,  and  would  not  use  dried  fish  and 
potash  alone  on  potatoes,  unless  the  fish  can  be 
bought  very  cheap. 

How  to  Prevent  Bursting  Cabbages. 

D.  P.,  Waseca,  Minn. — How  cau  cabbages  be  prevented  from 
bursting?  Mine  grew  very  large  last  summer,  and  fully  one-half 
burst  before  they  were  ripe. 

Ans. — Bursting  of  the  heads  will  often  follow  a 
sudden  stimulation  of  the  plants  after  a  period  of 
relatively  slow  growth  ;  e.  g.,  stirring  the  soil  while 
the  heads  are  forming,  after  a  period  of  neglect ;  or  a 
heavy  rain  after  a  long  drought.  One  preventive  is 
to  give  frequent  but  shallow  cultivation,  and  keep  the 
plants  growing  as  uniformly  as  possible.  If  the  heads 
are  completely  formed  before  the  close  of  the  growing 
season,  partially  pulling  the  roots  from  the  ground 
will  check  the  growth.  This  may  be  done  rapidly 
and  easily  by  means  of  a  potato  hook,  pulling  the 
cabbages  over  to  one  side,  thus  loosening  the  roots  on 
one  side. 

Grapes  in  Cold  Storage. 

II.  1).,  Tryon,  N.  G.— How  are  grapes  kept  in  cold  storage  ?  Are 
the  grapes  put  in  baskets  before  putting  them  in  the  cold  storage 
room  ?  Are  they  thoroughly  ripe  when  picked  for  this  purpose  ? 
What  temperature  must  be  maintained  to  insure  their  keeping? 
How  long  can  Niagara  grapes  be  kept  in  cold  storage?  Is  it 
necessary  to  have  air  circulation  in  the  storage  room  ? 

Ans. — Any  good  building  in  which  the  temperature 
can  be  held  even  at  about  35  degrees,  with  ventilation 
as  may  be  required,  this  to  be  determined  by  noting 
how  the  fruit  is  keeping,  will  be  found  available  for 
grapes.  No  positive  rules  can  be  laid  down.  A  cool¬ 
ing  room  in  which  the  fruit  can  be  first  cooled,  is  a 
necessity  ;  if  placed  directly  in  cold  storage,  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  found  to  be  raised  rapidly  by  placing 
a  quantity  of  warm  fruit  in  the  room.  As  even  a  tem¬ 
perature  as  possible,  is  much  the  best.  Grapes  should 
not  be  packed  in  baskets  for  shipping  before  being 
stored.  They  should  be  ripe,  as  grapes  do  not  mature 
after  picking.  Niagara  or  any  other  variety,  can  be 
held  only  for  a  limited  time,  some  varieties  longer 

than  others.  g.  c.  snow. 

Horse-radish  for  Market. 

W.  A.  IT.,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. — Will  you  tell  about  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  horse-radish  roots  for  market  ?  How  small  roots  are 
used?  How  are  they  packed  for  shipment?  Cau  it  be  raised 
successfully  on  muck  that  will  grow  good  celery?  What  is  an 
average  yield  per  acre  ? 

Ans. — The  roots  are  washed  clean  and  packed  in 
barrels.  No  small  or  very  prongy  roots  should  be  put 
in  ;  three-quarters  of  a  pound  is  a  good  weight. 
Around  New  York,  the  market  gardeners  always 
grow  it  as  a  second  crop,  and  use  the  small  rootlets 
for  planting.  It  should  grow  well  on  the  land  men¬ 
tioned.  Market  gardeners  in  this  vicinity  on  rich 
land,  grow  as  much  as  10,000  pounds  per  acre,  but  this 
is  much  beyond  the  average.  The  horse-radish  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  much  overdone  during  recent  years, 
though  the  roots  are  now  selling  at  a  good  price. 
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Catalogue  Reviews 


J.  M.  Thokbubn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street, 
New  York. — The  ninety-third  annual 
catalogue  issued  by  this  firm,  represent¬ 
ing,  probably,  one  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tions  of  seeds  in  the  world.  This  firm 
are  the  introducers  of  the  potatoes  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  and  Carman  No.  3,  which  they 
claim  are  respectively  the  best  second- 
early  and  the  best  late  variety  ever 
grown,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  dis¬ 
puting  the  claims.  They  are  now  offered 
at  popular  prices,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
hopes  that  every  one  of  its  readers  that 
raises  potatoes,  will  at  least  plant  a 
trial  quantity  and  report  to  us  the  re¬ 
sult  whether  favox-able  or  unfavorable 
to  the  high  claims  made. 

The  new  muskmelon,  Long  Island 
Beauty,  of  the  old  Hackensack  type,  is, 
we  believe  from  our  trials  of  it,  the  very 
best  of  its  class.  We  may  also  recom¬ 
mend  the  three  recent  novelties  among 
peas,  Duke  of  York,  Queen  and  Station. 
Among  new  tomatoes,  are  the  “  Thor- 
burn  New  York,”  Waldorf,  Autocrat  and 
Democrat,  the  last  two  of  which  origin¬ 
ated  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  new 
radish,  Round  Scarlet  China,  matures,  it 
is  said,  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  valu¬ 
able  as  a  winter  as  well  as  a  summer 
variety. 

Among  other  varieties,  we  would  call 
especial  attention  to  the  Walker  Im¬ 
proved  Exhibition  onion,  the  Thorburn 
Valentine  Wax  bean,  Marvel  of  Paris 
bean,  Black  Queen  beet,  Melrose  sweet 
corn,  as  eax-ly  as  the  Cory  with  much 
larger  ears,  seven  different  new  Chinese 
vegetables  ;  the  Golden  Queen  Datura. 

This  firm  offers  the  largest  collection 
of  seeds  for  hardy  ti’ees  and  shrubs  and 
vines  of  any  firm  in  America.  They 
offer  the  incomparable  Reddick  Mole- 
trap,  thoroughly  tried  at  the  Rux-al 
Grounds,  for  $1  each. 

Rosa  multiflora  nana,  see  Fig.  27, 
seems  to  be  a  novelty  of  curious  and 
special  merit.  The  plant  blooms  the 
first  season  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  If  started  in  frames  or  in  boxes 
indoors,  and  transplanted  as  we  would 
asters,  the  plants,  we  ai'e  told,  will  be 
in  full  bloom  in  July,  continuing  to 
bloom  in  great  profusion  until  late  fall. 
The  flowers  ai’e  of  perfect  form  and  pro- 
duced  in  every  color  of  other  roses.  The 
plants  grow  only  about  15  inches  high. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
our  reference  to  a  remarkable  dwarf 
sweet  pea  made  in  these  columns  neai’ly 
two  years  ago.  It  is  now  offered  by  this 
firm.  It  is  considered  the  floral  wonder 
of  the  age.  The  plants  grow  but  five 
inches  high.  The  flowers  are  pu,re  white 
in  color,  and  as  fragrant  as  any  other 
pea.  It  will  be  prized  either  as  a  pot 
plant  for  the  house,  or  a  border  plant  in 
the  garden,  as  it  will  stand  trimming  to 
the  desired  shape  and  compactness. 
Cupid  received  the  highest  honor  given 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  in  1895,  and  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate  as  a  distinct  novelty  of  surpassing 
mei*it,  by  the  National  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  Paris,  last  July.  It  appears  that 
Cupid  was  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Morse, 
in  1893,  and  Burpee  &  Co.  now  control 
the  entire  stock.  It  is  said  to  come  abso¬ 
lutely  true  from  seed  which  are  offei'ed 
for  the  reasonable  price  of  25  cents  per 
packet.  Our  cut — Fig.  28 — was  drawn 
from  nature.  This  catalogue  of  nearly 


JONAH’S  GOURD  GREW  FAST. 

In  one  night  20  feet  long !  That  was  a  miracle ! 
But  Salzer’s  Sand  Vetch,  the  coming  hay  plant, 
grew  10  inches  in  seven  days  on  fine,  dry  soil, 
without  a  drop  of  moisture.  That’s  something  for 
drought  tried  soil ;  so  is  Giant  Spurry,  Teosinte 
and  lots  of  things  you’ll  find  in  our  catalogue. 

If  you  will  cut  this  out  and  send  it  with 
10  cents  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  receive  their  mammoth 
catalogue  and  10  packages  grasses  and  grains, 
including  Sand  Vetch,  free.— Adv. 


200  pages,  is  divided  in  this  way:  Over  50 
pages  to  novelties  and  specialties  ;  63  to 
vegetables,  potatoes,  etc.;  10  to  corn, 
oats,  grasses,  clovers,  fertilizers,  thor¬ 
oughbred  poultry,  and  the  rest  to  flower 
seeds,  bulbs,  roses,  etc.  Mr.  Burpee 
offers  seeds  of  the  true  Saghalin  at  10 
cents  per  packet,  but  condemns  it  now, 
as  last  year,  as  comparatively  worthless 
as  a  forage  plant. 

George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou, 
Maine. — A  catalogue  (52  pages)  which, 
while  making  potatoes  a  main  specialty, 
offers  sub-specialties  in  the  way  of  select 
kinds  of  oats,  peas,  sweet  corn,  beans, 
beets,  onions,  squashes,  pumpkins, 
cucumbers,  cabbages,  muskmelons,  etc. 

The  two  leading  new  potatoes  are  the 
Somerset  and  Country  Gentleman.  The 
latter  resembles  the  Beauty  of  Hebron 
except  that  the  coloring  is  more  marked, 
giving  the  skin  a  mottling  of  buff  and 
rose.  It  is  rather  late  as  to  maturing, 
the  eyes  are  shallow.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
large  yielder.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Somerset  is  not  only  a  great  yielder,  but 
the  tubers  “grow  to  a  very  large  size” 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE’S 


A  handsome  New  BOOK  of  184  pages  (price  10  cents)  mailed  FREE  to  planters  who  intend  to  purchase. 
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Reid's  Choice  Fruits 

Buy  your  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, Vines,  Roses! 
and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at  headquarters.  One-| 

'half  saved.  All  leading  varieties — new  and  old.' 
Originators  of  choice  fruits.  Crates  and  Baskets 
Handsome  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO 


Eldorado] 


BLACKBERRY* 


Our  New  1896  Catalogue 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES  ;  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK — all  hardy  and  reliable — mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Your  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY,  MD., 

will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  32-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largestandbest  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sample  copy  of  TTie  Strawberry  CultwrisU 
QCKin  Nfl\A/1  you  grow  strawberries,  you 
OCillU  llUll!  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 


’  SEND  FOR  MY 

,00  BRANUvwiNej^^^ 
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^  BYMAlLjl 
i  FOR  75  <fc  ^ 


.  tc.kevitt 

Atm  enia 


Allow  your  blood  to  get  impure  and  your  system 
all  run  down,  because  in  such  a  condition  you 
will  be  in  danger  of  pneumonia  and  grip.  Take 


Hood’s 


PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  leading  and  new  varieties. 

"  "■■■wbbj  ■  “"■■J  ■  ™ ideal,  Oriole,  Lady  Thompson  are  the  coming  market 

Strawberries,  fully  tested.  Raspberries— Miller,  Loudon,  Columbian.  Blackberries— Maxwell, 
Eldorado,  Leader.  13T  EVERYTHING  CHOICE  FOB  THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  FIRST 
COST.  Our  catalogue  sent  free  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Brldgeville,  Del. 


Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists,  $1. 


Wnnrl’c  Pi  11c  cure  Liver  Illsl  easy  t0 

take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


450.000TPEES 

800  varieties.  Also  Grapes, fMnnllEruU*,et«n5est  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Dose,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ltOESCll,  Kredonla,  Ji.  X. 


Choice  Peach  Trees  S?or*K«»°; 

for  prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


GREENVILLE. 


I1Y  THE 
MILLION. 

5  DOZEN  PLANTS  BY  MAIL  (assorted),  811.00. 
Berlin  (New),  81.00  Doz. ;  83.00  per  100 ;  810.00  per  1000. 
500,000  Asparagus  Roots.  20,000  Apple  Trees. 

20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  cts.;  12  for  81.00  ;  100  for  86.00. 
Send  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


CROSBY. 


\Jkl  ■  T  U  I  RJ  OF  ALL  are  the  prices  on  ROGERS’  FRESH-DUG  DANSVILLElTRKES.  It's  easy 
W  I  I  ■■  I  111  to  see  the  reason  why.  Orders  filled  direct  from  the  nursery  row.  trees  not  heeled  in 
over  winter.  No  loss  of  stock;  no  loss  to  customers.  How  few  nurserymen  can  say 
O  ET  LJ||thls;  yet  how  much  better  ’tis,  you  know.  Our  little  book  for  business  buyers  (free) 

TV  wmm  I  I  tells  about,  our  trees,  and  how  we  know  they  are  true  to  name.  Our  “Bargain  Counter” 

is  40  miles  from  Rochester,  at  ROGERS’  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWRERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW. 

1  have  a  large  stock  for  spring  of  1896.  including  the 
standard  sorts;  also  many  of  the  later  introduc¬ 
tions.  such  as  Brandywine.  Bisel,  Eleanor,  Clyde. 
Splendid.  Satisfaction,  Wm.  Belt,  etc.  My  prices  are 
right.  Send  for  list. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERY,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


We  offer  many  new  and  valuable  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits  for  Spring  planting,  among  them 
The  Alice  Grape,  hardiest,  keeps  all  winter.  Wal¬ 
ter  Pease  Apple,  finest  desert  Apple.  Bourgeat 
Quince  and  others.  Our  catalogue  of  Hardy  North¬ 
ern  grown  stock  sent  free;  or  with  color  plate  and 
FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  NURSERYMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


-  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

CD  CC  of  interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
1  11  I— •  L  careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 
C.  N.  FLANSBURGH,  Leslie,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Introducer  of  Satisfaction  Strawberry,  has  Clyde, 
Wm.  Belt,  Marshall,  Bisel,  Brandywine,  Eleanor, 
Mary,  Staples,  Brunette.  Over  40  other  best  varieties. 
Large  stock  very  fine  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  StevensvlUe,  Mich. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  In  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Pear,  Apple,  Plum 

Cherry  and  Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  block  growing  on  rented  land.  The 
lease  expires  this  spring.  The  stock  must  he  sold 
without  regard  to  cost  of  raising.  Have  fixed  the 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  THE  TREES  ARE  FINE. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  opportunity  offered  plant¬ 
ers  during  the  past  25  years.  WHITING  NURSERY 
CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


:  NEW  PLUMS 

TATGE 

;  The  Best. 

MILTON 

)  The  Earliest. 

!  Chas.  Downing 

)  Most  Beautiful. 

)  Send  for 

S  Catalogue. 

Silas  Wilson  Co. 

Atlantic,  la. 


Headquarters 

for  Sweet  Peas  Half  pound  25  cents. 

•  •  -  THE)  03STL.Y  Quarter  pound  15  cents. 

NEW  DOUBLE  SWEET  PEA,  Bride  of  Niagara, 

True  to  name.  Price— Packet  25  cents,  half  packet  15  cents. 

The  Wonderful  CRIMSON  RAMBLER  ROSE,  only  15  cents. 

VICK’S  FLORAL  GUIDE,  1S96.  TRIED  AND  TRUE  NOVELTIES 

The  Pioneer  Seed  Catalogue.  Fuchsias,  Roses,  Blackberry,  The  Pearl 

Lithographs  of  Double  Sweet  Pea,  Roses,  Fuchsias,  Gooseberry,  Potatoes,  Earliest  Tomato 

Blackberries,  Raspberries,  New  Leader  Tomato,  known,  etc . . . 

Vegetaoles.  Filled  with  good  tilings,  old  and  new.  Presswork  on  Novelty  Pages,  entirely  new  idea— a 
real  work  of  art.  Full  list  of  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  with  description  and  prices. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  Jc.,  which  may  he  deducted  from  first  order— really  free, — or  free  with  an  order 
for  any  of  the  above. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

L» JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.* 


250,000  Peach  Trees 

100,000  Plum,  best  European  and  Japan. 
150,000  Pear,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

75,000  Cherry,  Morellos,  Hearts,  etc. 
150,000  Apple,  tluinee.  Apricot. 

100,000  Nut  Beariug  Trees, 

2,000,000  Small  Fruits  and  Grapes. 
750,000  Roses,  Everblooiuing  and  Hardy. 

1,000  Car  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Full  supply  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed*,  Plant*. 
-Bulb*,  etc.  Elegant  168  page  catalogue  frfee.  Send  for 
it  before  buying.  Everything  mail  size  postpaid.  Larger  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  We 
occupy  1)4  miles  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier 
trees  are  grown  on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  the  X>e*t 
direct  from  the  grower  and  avoid  all  commissions.  It 
will  save  you  money. 

42nd  YEAR.  1000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  0.  Box  216 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

(continued.) 

of  almost  faultless  form,  as  shown  in  its 
portrait.  The  color  is  bright  red,  eyes 
nearly  even  with  the  skin,  quality  of  the 
best.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Early  Har¬ 
vest  is  earlier  than  any  other  potato,  of 
fine  quality  and  a  large  yielder. 

In  the  way  of  bean  novelties  Wilson’s 
Yellow  Eye  Pea  bean  is  offered  as  com¬ 
bining  the  fine  texture  of  the  small  pea 
bean,  with  the  fine  flavor  of  the  old  Yel¬ 
low  Eye.  It  is  regarded  as  not  only  one 
of  the  best  all-purpose  market  kinds,  but 
excellent  as  a  string  bean,  so  that  grow¬ 
ers  will  have  little  occasion  to  bother 
with  varieties  to  use  green  merely.  See 
Fig.  29. 

Edward  F.  Dirbt.e  Seed  Co.,  Hone- 
oye  Falls,  N.  Y. — This  firm  had  under 
cultivation  last  year,  about  700  acres  of 
potatoes — that  is,  a  block  of  potatoes 
about  four  miles  around  it.  All  of  the 
old  standard  and  promising  new  kinds 
(207  varieties)  were  tried  side  by  side 
under  as  nearly  the  same  conditions  as 
could  be  given.  The  new  Honeoye  Rose 
gave  a  yield  of  8,000  bushels  upon  24 
acres.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  as  early  as 
the  Early  Rose,  and  better  in  everyway. 
The  new  late  potato,  “  Rose  No.  9,” 
averaged  last  year  550  bushels  per  acre. 
A  prize  of  $50  is  offered  for  a  name.  The 
Carman  No.  3  yielded  630  bushels  per 
acre  “of  as  choice,  handsome  stock  as 
we  ever  saw.”  The  new  Peerless  Junior 
(a  second  early)  gave  a  yield  of  400  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  “the  tubers  all  so  large 
that  no  sorting  or  culling  was  neces¬ 
sary.”  The  new  Money  Maker,  it  is 
claimed,  is  the  “  most  productive  potato 
in  America.”  It  is  a  late  sort,  “abso¬ 
lutely  blight,  drought  and  rot  proof.” 
See  Fig.  30. 

This  firm  offers  small  collections  of 
what  it  deems  the  most  valuable  new 
kinds.  For  instance,  one  pound  each  of 
Peerless  Jr.,  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3,  for  60 
cents.  Again,  one  pound  each  of  the 
following  (five  pounds  in  all)  is  offered 
for$l,  viz. ,  Honeoye  Rose,  Rose  No.  9, 
Peerless  Jr.,  Money  Maker  and  Carman 
No.  1.  These  collections  give  all,  who 
so  desire,  an  opportunity  to  test  the  new 
kinds  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  standard 
varieties  are  offered  in  the  same  way. 
For  instance,  a  collection  of  one  pound 
each  of  10  different  kinds  is  offered  for 
$1.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  new 
variety  of  oats  named  Jobes’  Mortgage 
Lifter,  weighing  50  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
and  to  the  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  corn. 

W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. — A 
descriptive  catalogue  of  strawberries 
and  of  strawberries  only — 69  varieties 
in  all.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  descrip¬ 
tions  are  as  trustworthy  as  any  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  that,  regardless  of  his 
own  stock,  Mr.  Allen  strives  to  help  the 
would-be  purchaser  to  the  best  selection 
possible,  instead  of  muddling  him  with 
indiscriminate  praise  of  all.  The  Glen 
Mary,  of  which  we  gave  a  report  last 
season,  is  given  the  place  of  honor  as  to 
size.  The  past  season,  he  picked  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  320  quarts  at  a  single 
picking, and  over  3,000 quarts  during  the 
entire  season.  The  Enormous,  Mr.  Allen 
does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  as  one 
of  the  best  berries  ever  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
quarts  per  acre  at  a  single  picking,  on 
soil  of  but  moderate  fertility.  The 
Brandywine,  first  described  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  without  a 
defect.  Rio  is  praised,  as  we  were  the  first 
to  describe  it,  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
first  earlies.  Timbrell  is  unqualifiedly 


Maule’s  Seeds 

LEAD  ALL. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming 
spring,  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the 
most  complete  American  Seed  Cata- 
logue,  you  should  send  your  address  to 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

P.  0.  Box  1296,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


condemned.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  also  the  first 
to  describe  this  to  its  readers,  as  among 
the  best  varieties  for  home  use  that  has 
ever  been  originated  —  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  which  many  join  against  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  East  19th  St., 
New  York. — Seventy-second  annual  cata¬ 
logue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  notable  for  its  plain,  large 
print,  its  simple  illustrations,  and  utter 
absence  of  anything  sensational.  Besides 
the  lists  of  farm,  garden  and  flower 
seeds,  the  catalogue  offers  grape  vines, 
small  fruits,  hardy  shrubs  and  vines. 

C.  N.  Flaxsburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. — A 
pamphlet  of  the  leading  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  several  of  the  newer  rasp¬ 
berries,  Gault,  Miller  Red,  Conrath  and 
Kansas.  The  prices  for  strawberry 
plants  range  from  20  to  50  cents  per 
dozen  and  from  35  cents  to  $1  per  100. 

§Uicvti£imi. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Run  a  I,  NEW-YORKElt. 


,$1.50 
a  Bbl. 


POTATOES 

Largest  growers  of  POTATOES 
America-  The  “Rural  New- Yorker”  gives  Nul- 
eer’s  Early  Wisconsin  a  yield  of  78(5  bushels  ( 
per  acre.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed  j 
Book,  148  pages  nnd  sample  14-Day  Radish  for. 
6c. postage.  JOHN  A.  SALZKK  SEED  CO.,  hnCnwo,  WIs.  | 
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orrn  DHTATflCQ  AND  small  froits. 
oLLU  lU  I  A  I  ULO  Some  Wonderful  Varieties. 
Fortunes  in  them  !  Send  postal  for  free  Catalogue 
now.  D.  H.  GOBLE,  Greenfield.  Ind. 


Carman  No.  I  PotatoesTrs.?*™ 

pounds;  160  pounds  to  the  barrel.  Orders  booked  now 
Shipments  made  at  any  designated  dates. 

J  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium  P.  O.,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


“Mortgage  Lifter”  Oats. 

Farmers  growing  Jobes’  “  Mortgage  Lifter” 

Oats,  have  little  excuse  for  having  mortgages 
on  their  farms.  The  grain  is  the  heaviest  in 
existence  ;  no  other  oats  weigh  50  pounds 
to  the  measured  bushel. 

The  “  Mortgage  Lifter”  is  very  early. 

Stiff,  strong  straw,  very  hardy  and  healthy. 
Protracted  droughts,  heavy  rains,  hot  winds 
and  raw,  freezing  weather  do  not  affect  its 
growth.  3,520  pounds  to  the  acre,  or  no 
bushels  by  weight,  is  not  too  large  a  crop 
to  expect. 

Write  us  for  our  catalogue,  and  let  us  quote  you  prices 
for  enough  of  the  “Mortgage  Lifter”  for  you  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial.  They  are 

“  Blooded  Seeds.” 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED 


CO., 


Send  for  our  1896  Catalogue  of  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  I  Prices  Reduced  to  I  AGENTS 
free.  |  suit  the  times.  |  WANTED. 


Linn  VCD  POm/CD  B.  f*n  Nurserymen  and  Seeds- 

rlUUAtn,  UnUYLn06UU.,  men,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


™LDrEWSEED  POTATOES 

are  always  the  best— 100  varieties.  EARLY  MICHI¬ 
GAN  and  CARMAN  No.  3,  two  best  varieties.  Fifty- 
one  barrels  of  above  varieties,  free.  Hammond's 
Corrosive  Compound  will  prevent  potato  scab.  Choice 
sorts,  $1.50  per  barrel.  Catalogue  and  new  book, 
Potato  Culture  in  a  Nutshell,  both  free.  Read  them 
before  ordering  or  planting  seeds.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


$ 
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Olds’  Seed  Potatoes 

Took  First  Premium  last  fall  at  Ills., 
WIs.  and  Mich.  State  Fairs.  A  tremendous 
stock.  A  good  year  to  obtain  Choice  Seed  of 
Improved  Varieties.  _  Prices  Low,  for  this 
reason  most  people  will  not  plant  many  pota¬ 
toes.  Now  is  the  timefor  you  to  plant. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  Held  and  garden  seeds 
Free.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 


0 


e  Grow  Plants. 

Millions  of  them,  best  varieties;  also  Trees, 
Farm  Seed,  Potatoes,  Etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


SEEDS  SEEDS  SEEDS 
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FERRYS  SEEDS 


m  -  x  for  them — 

/%  ^  1#  I  get  them,  plant* 
^V^l%7them.  They  are  the^ 
^  *  J  f  standard  seeds  every-’ 
where ;  sown  by  the 
largest  planters  in  the  world. 
Whether  you  plant  50  square  feet 
of  ground  or  50  acres,  you  should 
have  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  ’96. 
The  most  valuable  book  for  far¬ 
mers  and  gardeners  ever  given 
away.  Mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  MicU. 


Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and[ 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERMRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

prt 
OUR  NE 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
JEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
THE  GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD  CO..  CARIBOU,  MAINE. 
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THAT  GROW 


INTO  DOLLARS 


OUR.  1896  SEED  CATALOG  g 

is  now  ready.  It  is  handsomely  illus-  q 
trated  by  direct  Photographs,  and  is  O 
full  of  meat.  It  is  written  for  business  g 
and  to  Business  Buyers  it  is  sent  free,  q 
If  you  want  it  write  now.  O 

iil  7  mid  Sil  9  Market  St-»  O 
Philadelphia,  JPa.  O 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  2 
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Pear,  Clierry,  Apple,  Grapes,  Currants, 
Japan  Plums,  German  Prunes.  All  Guaran¬ 
teed  free  from  disease.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

NURSERY  GO., 

Box  100.  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Crosby  &  Champion 


ft  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR  25c. 

3ur  bargain  collection  of  10 pkts.  of  Choice  Flowers 
contains:  Pansy  Large  German:  Cosmos  Giant  Perfec¬ 
tion;  Candytuft  Empress;  Calliopsis  Gold  Wave;  Pe¬ 
tunia  best  mixed;  Sweet  Peas  Eckford’s  Large  Flower¬ 
ing;  Marigold  Legion  of  Honor;  Mignonette  Machet; 
Phlox  Grandiflora;  Zinnia  Giant  Mammoth.  This  fine 
collection  contains  many  novelties,  for  only  25  cts.  in 
stamps  or  silver,  worth  three  times  the  price.  Our 
Handsome  Garden  Annual,  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  -  PELLA,  IOWA. 


BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  EASY 

POTATOS 


IMMENSE  Y1ELDERS  QUALITY  SUPERB^  Earliest 
Sweet  Potato  on  earth. »  Easiest  cultivated  .Highest  en¬ 
dorsement  by  best  agriculturists  in  America  Thoroughly 
tested.'  Millions  wiUNyant  them/ If  you  are  after  a 
MONEY  MAKER  yoiiNmust  h/ve  them.  POTATOES.! 
not  vines  are  what  pay.  SSce^round,.  saves  time  in  dig¬ 
ging.  BETTER  KEEPERS just  what  has  been  wanted 
for  the  LAST  FIFTY  YEARS  \Iav6  MORE  MERIT  than 
any  novelty  evet  offered/  Don’t  wajt.  but  send  twocent 
stamp’atonce  for  catalogue  that  to  1 ! 1 1  about  them:  also 
our  '.'BEN  HUR'  frisb  Potato  Entire  stock  of  both 
owned  exclusively  by  ourselves.  Otm  Skid  C*T4Luopi 
this  year  is  A  WONDER,  so  many  GOOD  THINGS  and 
prices  low  It !«  sure  tolnterest  you  Address, 


miNTINOlON  StFD 


SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

Nineteen  leading  varieties,  including  Carman  No.  1 
and  3,  8ir  William,  Great  Divide,  World’s  Fair,  Irish 
Cobbler,  New  Queen,  Vick's  Early  Pride,  etc.  If  with 
the  times  you  would  keep  pace,  order  your  seeds  from 
Mace.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


MONEY  IN  TOMATOES 


But  You  Must  Plant  the  Right  Seed. 

My  now  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  best  kinds  of 
Tomatoes  and  much  else  of  interest  in  the  Seed  Line. 
Most  attractive  and  instructive  buyers  catalogue  ever 
published,  illustrating  these  Tomatoes,  free  to  all 
intending  purchasers.  Address  at  once.  P.O.Box  515 


H.  W.  BUCKEEE, 
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The  Business  Hen  has  laid  nearly  100  new  sub¬ 
scribers  since  our  offer  was  printed.  The  Nursery 
Book  is  nursing  subscribers  every  day,  and  the  New 
Potato  Culture  is  building  up  our  list  on  the  trench 
system.  That's  right.  Keep  it  up.  Hero  are  the  books  : 

Cloth.  Price. 


The  Nursery  Book .  “  $1.00 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture .  “  1.00 

American  Grape  Training .  “  .75 

The  New  Potato  Culture .  “  .75 

The  Business  Hen .  “  .75 


Send  us  a  new  subscription  (not  your  own),  and  we 
will  send  your  choice  of  these  books  prepaid. 

.  © 

Wk  will  gladly  give  any  scientist  all  the  space  he 
needs  to  explain  why  “muscle-makers,”  “fat-formers” 
and  “pure  fat,”  used  to  describe  the  nutritive  prin¬ 
ciples  in  animal  foods,  are  not  just  as  scientific  as,  and 
a  good  deal  more  expressive  than,  “  protein,”  “nitro- 
gen-free-extract”  or  “  carbohydrates”  and  “  fat.”  The 
It.  N.-Y.  thinks  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  use 
the  simpler  terms.  If  we  are  wrong,  we  wish  to 
know  why. 

0 

In  a  “  Hen  Ration  Suggested,”  page  66,  onions  are 
recommended  as  a  green  feed  for  hens.  These  are 
healthful,  and  are  excellent  as  a  preventive  of 
gapes  in  young  chickens.  But  how  many  will  it  do 
to  feed  to  laying  hens  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the 
flavor  of  eggs  is  influenced  by  the  feed,  especially  if 
large  quantities  of  any  strong  flavored  feed  are  con¬ 
sumed.  This  being  the  case,  just  how  many  onions 
is  it  safe  to  feed  ? 

O 

The  Connecticut  State  Grange  suggests  a  committee 
composed  of  President  Koons  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  of  the  Experiment  Station 
andT.  S.  Gold  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  arrange 
a  short  course  in  agricultural  science  for  use  in  public 
schools.  This  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Education  with  the  request  that  it  be 
used  in  schools  of  country  towns,  and  also  in  Normal 
schools  for  teachers  who  expect  to  teach  in  country 
districts.  This  is  the  most  business-like  move  in  the 
matter  of  agricultural  education  of  which  we  have 
yet  heard.  The  men  on  this  committee  are  well 
qualified  to  prepare  these  text  books,  and  Connecticut 
is  a  good  State  to  start  such  a  reform. 

© 

Last  summer,  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  of  a  new  method 
of  freezing  milk  for  transportation.  This  method  is 
largely  used  for  meats,  poultry,  etc.,  which,  when 
kept  under  the  right  conditions  and  at  the  proper 
temperature,  may  be  preserved  perfectly  for  many 
months,  and  safely  transported  for  thousands  of 
t  miles.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  considered  that  eggs 
must  be  kept  at  a  temperature  above  the  freezing 
point.  On  account  of  their  structure  and  the  changes 
that  occur  in  freezing,  ordinary  eggs  in  their  natural 
state  cannot  be  preserved  in  this  way.  But  the  New 
Yrork  Produce  Review  tells  of  a  method  that  has  been 
practiced  to  a  limited  extent  by  some  of  the  Western 
cold  storage  houses  during  the  past  two  years.  In 
selecting  their  stock  for  cold  storage,  all  the  cracked 
eggs  were  broken  out  into  square  tins  holding  about 
40  pounds  each.  The  whites  and  yolks  were  all 
mixed  together  thoroughly,  and  then  frozen  hard. 
Some  of  the  large  baking  establishments  are  now 
using  eggs  so  put  away  early  last  summer.  When 
needed  for  use,  they  are  thawed  out  by  placing  the 
cans  in  water,  and  the  result  is  a  thick,  pasty  mass, 
lacking  some  of  the  qualities  of  fresh  eggs,  but  said 
to  be  be  sweet  and  free  fiom  all  bad  flavors,  superior 
for  all  baking  purposes  where  yolks  and  whites  are 


mixed  together,  to  ordinary  cold  storage  eggs  of  the 
same  age.  One  consideratio.n  in  using  this  stock,  is 
its  comparative  cheapness  ;  it  is  made  from  cracked 
eggs  which  are  usually  rated  at  half  price  in  the 
markets.  This  method  might  be  adopted  to  preserve 
eggs  for  family  use  by  anyone  having  an  icehouse,  so 
that  the  stock  can  be  kept  constantly  frozen.  It 
should  be  packed  in  tin  cases,  not  so  large  that  it  can 
not  be  quickly  thawed  when  desired  for  use.  This 
method  is  well  worth  testing  by  any  one  having  the 
proper  facilities,  and  might  be  the  means  of  materially 
reducing  the  summer  surplus. 

0 

Governor  Griggs  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  called  attention  to  the  wonderful  growth  of 
electric  railroads.  Enough  of  these  roads  have  been 
built  to  convince  the  public  that,  while  they  afford 
convenience  of  travel,  they  are  not  an  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing.  Unless  it  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care,  this 
electric  force  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  the  State  may 
well  provide  legal  safeguards  to  protect  life  and 
property.  Governor  Griggs  suggests  that,  hereafter, 
these  electric  roads  should  not  be  permitted  to  run 
on  the  country  highways.  They  should  either  run  at 
the  side,  or  entirely  off  the  limits  of  the  road.  That 
is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  country  road  belongs  to 
the  farmer.  It  is  his  track  for  freight  or  for  travel. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  permit  an  electric  railroad  company 
to  tear  it  up,  or  appropriate  the  best  part  of  it  for 
tracks.  We  have  seen  several  excellent  roads  ruined 
in  this  way.  We  hope  that,  in  New  Jersey,  at  least, 
the  legislature  will  put  a  stop  to  this  misuse  of 
country  roads. 

© 

The  Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep  Breeders,  at 
their  recent  meeting,  passed  resolutions  asserting 
that  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  17,000,- 
000  pounds  of  shoddy  and  other  substitutes  for  wool, 
have  been  brought  into  this  country  from  abroad. 
This,  it  is  claimed,  takes  the  place  of  53,800,000  pounds 
of  fleece  wool,  or  the  product  of  more  than  8,000,000 
average  sheep.  A  large  part  of  this  fraudulent  prod¬ 
uct  finds  its  way  to  the  market  in  the  form  of  goods 
marked  “pure  wool” — thus  not  only  injuring  the 
business  of  the  wool  grower,  but  deceiving  the  public. 
As  remedies,  these  breeders  recommend  and  demand  : 
1.  That  laws  be  passed  requiring  that  all  adulterated 
goods  be  so  marked  as  to  show  the  actual  per  cent  of 
fleece  wool  contained  in  them.  2.  A  tariff  of  not  less 
than  two  cents  a  pound  should  be  imposed  on  all 
shoddy  material  brought  into  this  country.  Bills 
covering  these  points  will  doubtless  be  introduced  in 
Congress.  It  is  certain  that  this  practice  of  selling 
“shoddy'’  for  pure  wool  goods,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  frauds  of  the  day  in  its  effect  on  the 
business  interests  of  farmers. 

0 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  before  called  attention  to  some  of 
the  outrageous  and  utterly  indefensible  provisions  of 
the  game  laws  of  New  York  State.  These  were  all 
made  over  last  year,  and  we  were  led  to  expect  some¬ 
thing  creditable  to  the  law-making  powers,  and  satis¬ 
factory  in  securing  the  protection  sought.  But, 
judging  from  these,  the  makers  would  much  better 
have  been  at  home  sawing  wood  than  trying  to  make 
laws  for  the  people  of  the  great  Empire  State.  They 
wouldn’t  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  much  harm,  and 
might  do  some  good.  The  New  York  Society  for  the 
Protection  (?)  of  Game  held  its  annual  meeting  at  a 
swell  hotel  in  this  city  the  other  day,  gave  a  big 
dinner,  and  discussed  the  present  game  laws  with  the 
“  numerous  loopholes  through  which  dealers  and 
trappers  are  enabled  to  crawl.”  Amendments  were 
discussed,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  legislature. 
But  the  menu  of  these  protectors  (?)  contained  game 
which  is  out  of  season  according  to  the  very  laws 
they  themselves  were  instrumental  in  securing. 
There’s  consistency  for  you  !  In  some  parts  of  the 
State,  protected  deer  have  done  great  damage  to  the 
farmers’  crops  ;  but  the  sufferers  do  not  dare  to  shoot 
the  deer,  or  even  to  set  the  dogs  on  them  to  frighten 
them  away,  for  this  is  contrary  to  law.  The  law  is 
oppressive  and  unjust  to  the  farmers,  and  is  solely  in 
the  interest  of  millionaire  pot  hunters.  Isn’t  it  about 
time  the  farmers  took  a  hand  ?  What  are  the  Grange, 
Alliance  and  other  farmers’  organizations  doing  ? 

© 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  last  week,  the  matter  of  selecting  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  man  to  head  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  came  up  for  informal  discussion.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  Governor  Morton  and  im¬ 
press  on  him  the  fact  that  this  strong  society  desires 
for  Agricultural  Commissioner  a  man  outside  of  the 
political  machine,  and  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  great  State.  This  com¬ 
mittee  had  no  particular  candidate  in  mind,  but  sim¬ 
ply  represented  the  principle  that  this  office  must  not 


be  lowered  to  the  plane  of  common  party  politics. 
We  have  heard  a  number  of  people  express  the  fear 
that  Governor  Morton  will  appoint  a  certain  candi¬ 
date  whose  chief  qualifications  are  that  he  is  backed 
by  strong  political  leaders,  and  who  may  be  expected 
to  make  the  Department  even  more  of  a  political  junk 
shop  than  it  is  now.  The  R.  N.-Y.  sees  no  reason  for 
this  fear  in  view  of  Governor  Morton’s  knowledge  of 
the  situation.  He  knows  that  the  intelligent  and 
influential  farmers  of  the  State  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  their  demand  that  this  department  shall  be 
headed  by  a  clean  and  practical  agriculturist.  He 
knows  something  of  the  disappointment  that  will  be 
manifested  if  the  candidate  hiuted  at  is  appointed. 
The  Governor  is  himself  personally  interested  in 
farming,  and  on  his  own  farm  are  presented  several 
difficult  and  interesting  problems  that  will  demand 
the  best  help  of  agricultural  science  for  their  solu¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  very  problems  are  confronting 
the  humblest  farmers  in  the  State,  and  the  Governor, 
like  other  intelligent  men,  knows  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  should  be  conducted  by  men  who 
will  make  it  their  business  to  throw  light  on  these 
perplexing  questions.  In  view  of  these  facts,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  no  fear  that  Governor  Morton  will  appoint 
the  wrong  man.  We  confidently  expect  that  the  next 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  will  be  selected,  not  for 
his  politics,  but  for  his  patriotism  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

“  You  raise  mushrooms,”  said  Farmer  B, 

“  And  raise  them  at  loss,  I  see.” 

“You’re  wrong,”  said  Farmer  C;  “  I  fear, 

I  never  had  a  mushroom  here.” 

“  See  that  old  cow  V  ”  said  Farmer  B— 

“  That  poor,  old  scrub  of  low  degree  ? 

That's  your  mushroom  !  All  winter  long 
She’s  bellowed  out  her  hungry  song 
Of  grain  and  grooming  long  denied. 

See  liow  her  bones  stick  through  her  hide  ! 

No  overcoat  but  plastered  dung. 

The  frost  has  nipped  her  with  its  tongue. 

No  mush  of  meal  for  her  is  found. 

Her  grain  a  kick,  her  thanks  a  pound  ; 

And  thus  you’re  raising  mushrooms— how  ? 

There’s  room  for  mush  inside  that  cow  ! 


Ship  the  scrub  sheep. 

The  farmer  is  a  manufacturer. 

Farmers  as  breeders— page  67. 

Better  straightforward  than  crooked  backward  ! 

Why  not  swap  the  old  horse  off  for  eggs— page  73  ? 

Don’t  write  about  wrongs  except  to  try  and  right  them. 

The  most  civilizing  vehicle  on  wheels  is  a  baby  carriage. 

Why  don’t  you  set  out  some  sweeter  fruit  in  that  cross  patch 

Out  hollered  and  out-dollared  ! — the  farmer  who  deals  with  a 
fakir. 

Dangerous  !  An  experiment  planned  and  twisted  to  support 
a  theory. 

The  coughy  habit  is  often  prevented  by  sound  rubbers  and  a 
sound  rubbing. 

It’s  a  wise  man  who  can  run  the  night  lire  better  than  his  wife 
thinks  she  can. 

The  rats  will  tremble  when  they  read  the  broadside  that  is  lired 
at  them  on  page  79. 

When  does  a  rat  become  a  cat  ?  Wh  eu  one  hunts  the  meat  and 
the  other  meets  the  hunt. 

Try'  to  sharpen  your  dull  times  by  holding  your  knows  to  the 
grindstone  of  science  and  experience. 

A  combination  of  caustic  potash  and  rat’s  tongue,  page  79,  re¬ 
sults  in  a  fugitive  rat.  Cause ?  Stick  potash  ! 

Better  plan  now  to  celebrate  1896  with  a  good  carrot  crop.  How 
the  stock  would  enjoy  carrots  now— if  they  had  them. 

In  remembering  the  suffering  Armenians,  don’t  forget  the 
“mean  ’uns”  on  this  side  of  the  water.  “Talk  turkey”  to  them. 

With  sugar  at  $40  per  ton,  it  takes  750,000  pounds  to  pay  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes— and  the  inhabitants  have  no 
voice  in  his  selection  ! 

Representatives  of  various  farmers’  organizations  met  at 
Albany  last  week  and  formed  the  New  York  Farmers’  Congress 
— the  object  being  to  unite  action  and  concentrate  effort. 

When  we  give  the  address  of  an  experiment  station,  and  say 
that  a  certain  bulletiu  is  worth  sending  for,  we  mean  just  what 
we  say.  Don’t  send  to  us  for  the  bulletin— send  to  the  station, 
and  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Half  a  million!  What?  Cows  required  to  make  as  many 
pounds  of  butter  as  the  “  oleo  ”  men  sell  of  their  stuff  each  year. 

Most  of  this  “  oleo  ”  is  palmed  off  as  butter.  No  wonder  the  eowT 
staggers  with  such  a  load  as  that  to  carry. 

J.  II.  Hale  says  that  the  greenest  manuring  he  ever  did  was 
to  buy  stable  manure  in  New  York  that  cost  him  $15  a  cord  on 
the  home  farm  !  That  was  when  he  thought  he  could  not  dupli¬ 
cate  stable  manure  with  clover  and  chemicals. 

Most  of  you  have  heard  us  talk  of  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  the  “  One- 
horse  Jersey  Farmer.”  He  has  18  acres  and  sells  eggs,  straw¬ 
berries,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  hay.  In  the  bad  year  of  1895,  he 
sold  $2,710  worth  of  produce— low  prices  and  all. 

In  France,  it  is  said,  small,  portable  stills  are  sent  around  from 
farm  to  farm  to  make  liquor  or  alcohol  from  fruits,  potatoes  or 
other  products.  The  tendency  of  the  French  law  is  to  encourage 
such  farm  distillation,  as  it  provides  revenue  and  saves  Yvaste. 

{  *  ' 

Some  one  has  designed  a  little  device  for  irrigaiingsingle  plants 
or  garden  beds.  It  is  like  a  big  funnel  which  tapers  down  to  a 
Btnall  spout.  The  tube  is  pushed  down  into  the  soil  near  the 
plant  and  the  body  filled  with  water,  liquid  manure  or  whatever 
is  to  be  used.  This  slowly  soaks  into  the  soil  and  ghes  a  sub¬ 
irrigation  so  that  the  plants  are  watered  without  baking  the 
surface. 
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All  Sorts. 

A  Bone  Cutter  Pays. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January 
10,  F.  G.,  Stuart,  Mont.,  says  that  it  is  time  to  call  a 
halt  in  the  green-bone  cutter  business.  I  have  always 
been  able  to  get  ail  the  green  bones  I  needed  at  one- 
half  cent  per  pound.  I  use  a  Mann  No.  8  bone  cutter, 
and  think  that  it  has  added  a  big  profit  to  my  egg 
account.  At  first,  I  ran  it  by  hand.  On  this  size,  there 
are  two  cranks  ;  but  I  found  out  very  soon  that  to  cut 
100  pounds  of  green  bone,  required  about  as  much 
labor  as  to  cut  a  cord  of  wood  ready  for  the  stove. 
We  now  run  it  with  a  little  four-horse  power  engine, 
and  all  that  is  necessax-y  is  to  hold  the  feed  handle 
and  stand  bacK  and  smile  while  steam  power  does  the 
rest.  I  can  fill  up  the  hopper  while  the  machine  is  in 
motion,  so  that  no  time  is  lost.  I  can  get  several 
barrels  of  bone  every  few  days  and  use  considerable 
scrap  with  the  bone.  For  this  I  pay  one  cent  per 
pound.  I  formerly  got  scrap  for  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  but  some  parties  bid  them  up. 

When  I  first  got  the  cutter,  I  made  a  bai-gain  with 
the  leading  butcher  of  our  town  for  the  year  around, 
to  take  all  the  scrap  and  as  much  of  the  bone  as  I 
needed.  I  have  never  worked  up  a  whole  carcass  in 
the  cutter,  but  can  see  no  i*eason  why  it  could  not  be 
done.  The  animal  should  be  cut  in  quarters  and 
hung  up  where  it  .will  freeze,  and  then  it  will  cut  up 
very  easily.  I  have  tried  cutting  up  lungs  and  chunks 
of  raw  meat  when  fi’ozen.  As  to  the  price  of  a  cai-cass 
here,  I  am  certain  that  I  could  get  all  the  horses  for 
nothing  ;  that  is,  horses  that  their  owners  wanted 
killed.  R.  s.  K. 

Kelly  Point,  Pa. 

Success  With  Sublimate  Solution. — Having  no¬ 
ticed  frequently  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
vai’ying  results  from  the  use  of  the  sublimate  solution 
treatment  for  potato  scab,  I  give  my  experience  in 
using  it  last  year.  In  1894  I  planted  a  barrel  of  fine 
quality  Carman  No.  1,  and  on  account  of  the  rainy 
season  which  continued  daily  from  May  10  to  June  12, 
was  obliged  to  plant  on  clover  sod  which  had  been 
prepared  for  corn,  heavily  fertilized  with  fresh  stable 
manure,  from  which  I  harvested  270  bushels  per  acre, 
all  more  or  less  scabbed,  some  of  them  very  badly. 
Out  of  this  stock,  I  sorted  two  barrels  of  txibei-s  so 
completely  covered  with  scab  that  no  eyes  were 
visible.  These  were  ti-eated  last  spring  at  planting, 
in  the  following  mariner  :  Four  ounces  of  corrosive 
sublimate  were  dissolved  in  30  gallons  of  water.  One 
half  of  the  solution  was  put  in  a  barrel  and  the  latter 
filled  with  the  diseased  potatoes,  which  were  left  in 
the  solution  90  minutes.  The  solution  was  then 
drawn  off  from  a  plug  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and 
put  in  another  barrel  filled  with  the  rest  of  the  pota¬ 
toes,  to  which  was  added  sufficient  of  the  unused 
solution  to  cover  the  potatoes,  and  these  were  allowed 
to  stand  as  before.  After  treatment,  the  tubers  were 
spread  on  the  floor  to  dry  preparatory  to  cutting. 

This  seed  was  planted  in  the  same  field  alongside 
of  selected  seed  of  the  same  stock  and  variety  not 
treated.  From  the  treated  tubers,  I  have  harvested 
perfectly  smooth  stock,  first-class  in  all  respects,  and 
of  a  much  better  quality  than  that  x-aised  from  toe 


seed  not  treated.  The  conditions  of  cultivation,  soil, 
etc.,  being  the  same,  is  conclusive  to  me  of  the  valxxe 
of  sublimate  solution  for  the  cure  of  scab.  e.  s.  c. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Likes  “  Corn  Hay.” — I  am  much  intei-ested  in  the 
discussion  about  shredded  fodder,  having  used  a 
husker  and  shredder  for  four  seasons,  and  I  would 
hardly  have  my  corn  husked  and  the  stalks  bound  in 
bundles  in  the  old-fashioned  way  if  it  were  done  fox- 
nothing.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  stalks  dry,  that 
is,  free  from  rain,  dew  or  fx-ost,  in  storing  the  shredded 
fodder,  to  prevent  molding.  If  some  juice  x-emain 
in  them,  some  di-y  straw  or  hay  mixed  with  them 
helps  very  much.  Then,  in  mowing,  avoid  treading 
on  them.  We  use  a  steel  barley  fork,  and  fill  the 
back  end  of  the  mow  first,  and  as  the  fodder  takes 
only  about  one-third  as  much  room  as  the  whole  stalks 
do,  we  have  no  difficulty  about  that.  Stock  eat  it 
much  closer  than  whole  stalks,  and  what  they  leave 
makes  good  bedding. 

J.  M.  Corwin,  of  Seneca  County,  says  :  “  It  is  gen- 

ex-ally  conceded  that  the  men  required  to  run  the 
machine,  can  husk  more  corn  the  old  way.”  I  wish  to 
dispxxte  that  statement.  Last  year,  I  had  10  acres  of 
heavy  corn,  drilled,  estimated  to  yield  100  bushels  of 
ears  per  acre.  Seven  men  with  the  machine  husked 
it  in  three  days,  cribbed  the  corn,  and  put  the  stalks 
in  the  barns,  moving  three  times.  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  husking  by  machine,  I  think  that  only  two  men 
are  really  to  be  counted — the  man  who  feeds  and  the 
engineer  ;  the  othex-s  are  drawing  stalks  and  ci-ibbing 
corn.  We  think  300  bushels  a  fair  day’s  work  with 
seven  men  all  told.  The  use  of  the  husking  machine 
is  increasing  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  know  of  no  one 
that  is  not  well  pleased  with  it.  A  neighbor  and  my¬ 
self  own  ours,  and  do  not  husk  for  othei-s  ;  but  one 
was  brought  here  late  in  the  fall,  and  had  plenty  of 
work  to  do.  w.  h.  o. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  at  Twenty-eight  Inches. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  Januax-y  18  says  : 

In  his  account  of  growing  straw  potatoes,  Mr.  Miller  speaks  of 
making  the  rows  three  feet  two  inches  apart.  In  soils  where  the 
vines  gi-ow  5lA  feet  long,  as  his  did,  this  may  be  a  good  distance. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  on  drier  soils,  closer  planting 
would  be  preferable.  What  is  the  best  distance  anyway — all 
things  considered  ? 

I  can  answer  the  question  from  my  standpoint, 
which  is  that  of  a  gardener  near  Louisville,  where 
the  land  is  worth  from  $200  to  $800  an  aci-e,  and  is  as 
rich  as  first-class  stable  manure  can  make  it.  Of 
course  I  aim  to  get  as  many  potatoes  as  possible  to  the 
acre,  and  they  must  be  large  and  early,  to  yield  a 
profit.  For  me,  close  planting  gives  the  best  i-esults. 
I  always  plant  10  inches  in  the  row,  and  28  inches 
(2)4  feet)  between  the  rows — just  wide  enough  for  the 
cultivator  to  do  good  work  once  in  the  row.  My 
neighbors,  one  and  all,  have  found  these  distances  to 
be  the  best.  We  plant  eai-ly — genei-ally  by  April  1 — 
and  by  July  4  have  dug  and  sold  our  entire  first  crop. 
The  yield  in  a  poor  season  is  sometimes  as  low  as  70 
barrels  (200  bushels)  to  the  acre  ;  but  in  a  good  sea¬ 
son,  it  often  reaches  100  and  sometimes  135  bari-els. 

Years  ago,  when  I  began  gardening,  we  planted 
thi-ee  feet  or  more  between  rows  and  15  to  18  inches 


in  the  row  ;  but  that  was  when  we  used  old  potatoes 
as  seed.  They  sent  up  shoots  for  evei-y  eye,  and  pro¬ 
duced  so  many  potatoes  to  the  hill  that  all  but  two  or 
tfiree  were  likely  to  be  small  unless  plenty  of  room 
were  given.  The  discovei-y  of  second-crop  seed,  which 
sends  up  only  one  shoot  to  the  piece,  and  px-oduces 
from  three  to  seven  tubei-s  to  the  hill,  enabled  us  to 
plant  much  closer  and  still  get  practically  all  mai-ket- 
able  potatoes.  Having  our  crop  off  the  ground  early 
in  July,  we  are  able  to  put  in  our  second  crop  in  time 
to  get  a  good,  if  not  a  full,  growth  before  frost.  For 
seed  purposes  a  full  growth  fis  not  admissible.  Thus 
we  get  the  fullest  retui-ns  fi’otn  our  ground,  and  the 
manure  we  put  on  it,  and  potatoes  yield  us  more 
money  than  anything  else  we  can  plant.  Even  if  1 
were  a  farmer  and  had  abundance  of  land,  I  would 
still  plant  as  I  do  now.  It  is  idle  to  plant  potatoes  in 
ground  that  has  not  been  made  rich  with  manure, 
clover  or  commercial  fertilizers  ;  and  if  the  ground  is 
rich  enough  for  one  cx-op,  my  experience  is  that  it  is 
rich  enough  for  two  cx-ops  the  same  season.  The 
maximxxm  yield  comes  for  me  as  the  result  of  close 
planting,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  wasting  ground 
even  on  a  big  farm. 

We  grow  only  the  eai-ly  varieties,  such  as  New 
Queen,  Thorburn,  Puritan  and  Early  Uebi-on.  Late 
kinds,  no  doubt,  need  more  room  ;  bxxt  they  cannot  be 
gx-own  here  as  a  paying  second  crop,  and  they  never 
do  well  as  a  first  cx-op,  because  the  scorching  hot 
weather  we  generally  have  in  July  cooks  the  vines. 

Louisville,  Ky.  ,r.  c.  p. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  hen  foods,  will  do  well  to  write  the 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa.,  for  price  list  of  their  bone  meal 
and  other  forms  of  lieu  food. 

A  humping  cart  is  one  of  the  handy  implements  that  few  farmers 
would  do  without  after  having  once  used  them.  These  carts  may 
be  had  with  narrow  or  wide  tires;  but  get  the  wide  tires  by  all 
means.  Hobson  &  Co.,  4  Stone  Street,  New  York,  are  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  not  the  only  ones  who  appre¬ 
ciate  a  Handy  wagon.  The  Farmers’  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich.,  a  few  days  ago,  sent  a  car-load  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  sale  was  made,  the  firm  writes  us,  through  their  advertise¬ 
ment  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 

A  160- page  book  that  tells  about  the  leading  breeds  of  fowls, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys,  about  feeding,  killing  and  dressing  for 
market,  .and  about  diseases,  is  sent  by  the  Reliable  Incubator 
and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  III.,  for  10  cents.  It  also  tells  all  about 
artificial  incubation  and  brooding,  and  is  packed  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  every  business  poultry  raiser  should  possess. 

Ex-President  Harrison  is  now  writing  a  series  of  articles  for 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  that  should  be  read 
by  every  one  of  the  70.000,000  people  in  the  United  States,  or  at 
least,  that  portion  of  them  who  are  old  enough  to  read.  We 
recommend  them  especially  to  young  men  and  women,  who  should 
be  familiar  with  the  principles  on  which  this  great  and  free  gov¬ 
ernment  of  ours  is  founded. 

Curing  Sour  Soils. — Since  the  articles  under  this  heading  ap¬ 
peared,  many  farmers  have  tested  their  soils  and  found  that  they 
need  an  application  of  lime.  Where  can  we  get  the  lime  ?  That  is 
the  question  asked  by  many  farmers,  especially  in  the  West.  We 
have  lately  heard  of  a  ground  shell  marl  which  appears  to  afford 
an  excellent  source  of  lime.  This  marl  is  dug  out  of  a  swamp, 
thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  It  is 
very  soluble,  and,  being  finely  powdered,  may  be  easily  drilled  or 
broadcasted.  Wherever  lime  is  needed,  this  ground  shell  marl 
will  be  very  sure  to  benefit  the  soil.  It  is  sold  by  the  Sandusky 
Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Sandusky,  O.,  and  we  advise  farmers  who 
need  lime  to  correspond  with  this  firm. 


Tobacco. 


Waste  on  the  Farm. 


No  crop  varies  more  in  qual¬ 
ity  according  to  grade  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  used  than  tobacco.  Pot¬ 
ash  is  its  most  important  re¬ 
quirement,  producing  a  large 
yield  of  finest  grade  leaf.  Use 
only  fertilizers  containing  at 
least  io%  actual 

(K2o) 


Around  the  farm  there  is  at  least  a  ton  or  two  of  materials,  such  as  Ashes, 
Hen  Droppings,  Wood’s  Earth,  Marl  and  other  things,  which,  if  mixed  with 

Powell’s  Prepared  Chemicals, 

make  fertilizers  rich  in  Ammonia,  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid,  which  will  be 
quick  acting,  producing  large  crops  and  at  the  same  time  permanently  improve 
the  soil.  A  fertilizer  made  in  this  way  is  certain ,  but  costs  very  little  —  only 

about  $12  per  ton. 

Many  thousand  farmers  have  saved  fully  half  their  fertilizer  bills  by  the  use  of  Powell’s  Prepared 
Chemicals.  Circular  giving  instructions  for  mixing,  with  testimonials  from  every  section  sent  free. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEfllCAL  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


in  form  of  sulphate.  To  in¬ 
sure  a  clean  burning  leaf,  avoid 
fertilizers  containing  chlorine. 

o 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

QX  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


5E  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  :3 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE —  SURE. 


tBOWKER 
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FERTILIZER  CO.,  \ 
BOSTON  *  NEW  YORK  - 


A<iKY,s  — — ■  ACME  PULVER,Z,NG  harrow, 

HUITI  L  CLQD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 
iumuud  pjpuet  mil"  iron -practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

cpwrn  Ail  mmiT  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Solo  M’f’r, 

’■"■"■s’--  ‘"d  «“«*«•. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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Nature’s  Soil  Tonic. 


m 

\ 


200  lbs:  ' 


SHELL  liLL. 

ANALYSIS  //) 

Carbonate  of  Lime. 98-75. "fo  . 

Phosphate  -  Lime . 80. 7y  ) 

Organic  Matter.  ...45  ; 

from 

TheSandusky  ,/ 
Mining  &  Milling  Co. 


SANDUSKY,  0. 


WHITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PAMPHLET. 


HOW  TO  BUY  AND  L'SK 

PLANT  FOOD 

$10  to  $15  per  ton  can  be  saved  by  buying  fertilizers 
Intelligently,  and  using 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  nitrogen. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet,  containing  the  results 
of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  directions  how 
to  use  and  buy  fertilizers  to  the  best  advantage,  sent 
EREE.  Address 

8.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 


“.Just  as  sure  as  the  children  of  the 
farmers  are  educated  in  the  same  way 
that  their  grandfathers  were,  they  are 
handicapped  for  life,”  said  Mr.  Newton 
last  week.  Are  we  all  ready  to  agree 
with  him  ?  He  is  right,  whether  we  be¬ 
lieve  him  or  not. 

* 

When  the  baby  begins  to  eat,  what  is 
the  first  solid  food  given  him?  Mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Potatoes 
are  not  easily  digested,  and  are  not  good 
food  for  babies,  the  doctors  say.  Why 
not  be  as  scientific  in  compounding 
baby’s  new  bill  of  fare  as  in  mixing  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  the  calves  ?  There  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  profit  in  baby’s  daily  gain,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  in  the  future,  good  health  will 
be  of  more  value  to  him  than  a  bank 
account,  if  he  cannot  have  both. 

•* 

Onr  hundred  or  more  women  are  in 
barber  shops  in  Chicago  alone,  it  is 
said.  They  are  sought  for  their  steady 
nerves  and  light  touch,  unimpaired  by 
nicotine  or  liquor.  If  women  win  on 
their  good  reputation,  they  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  bad  habits  that 
have  relegated  some  of  the  masculine 
workers  to  second  choice.  There  are 
other  things  besides  whisky  and  to¬ 
bacco  that  are  hindrances  to  business 
success,  feminine  faults  which  are  to 
be  guarded  against  quite  as  much  as 
these  others.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  differences  between  men  and 
women  are  not  all  to  the  credit  of  the 
latter. 

* 

The  evolution  of  the  shirt  waist  illus¬ 
trates  well  the  final  outcome  of  any  mas¬ 
culine  phase  of  dress  which  woman  may 
adopt.  It  started  out  as  an  almost  exact 
copy  of  the  masculine  gai-ment,  stiff 
bosom  and  all.  Witness  the  display  in 
the  shop  windows  which  prophesies  what 
the  coming  summer  girl  will  disport  her¬ 
self  in.  All  embroidery  and  soft  blouse 
fronts ;  some  are  made  of  all-over  em¬ 
broidery,  with  only  this  bit  of  mascu¬ 
linity,  stiff  collars  and  cuffs.  The  col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs  are  white,  usually,  but 
sometimes  pink,  blue,  or  some  other 
color  which  happens  to  be  the  prevailing 
tone  in  the  checks  or  stripes  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  One  would  have  to  go  back  a 
good  many  generations  of  collars  and 
cuffs  in  order  to  find  whether  their  ori¬ 
gin  was  really  masculine.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  daintiness  in  the  immaculate 
freshness  of  collars  and  cuffs  ;  and  they 
vouch  for  the  freshness  of  the  whole  gar¬ 
ment  when  my  lady  wears  them,  for  they 
are  not  detachable  in  the  fashionable 
shirt  waist. 


’tis  so  dreadful  in  this  especial  kitchen. 
There  are  no  disheartening,  weary  trips 
to  take,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
over  needless  distances,  or  up  and  down 
cellar  stairs  with  the  butter  and  milk 
and  meat.  So  much  is  gained,  then  !  If 
we  have  taken  care  to  fill  the  big  hot- 
water  tank  on  the  range,  and  to  have 
plenty  of  glass  towels  and  plate  towels 
in  the  drawers  under  one  of  the  sink 
shelves,  then  we  are  ready  to  go  to  work 
comfortably.  It  is  but  a  step  around 
the  corner  to  pile  up  tbe  soiled  dishes 
on  the  right-hand  shelf  by  the  sink,  and 
but  a  few  more,  steps  to  the  dumb  waiter, 
in  the  pantry,  to  set  away  the  food  that 
must  be  kept  cool.  The  napkins,  sugar- 
bowl,  salts,  etc.,  can  be  set  in  their  rest¬ 
ing  places  on  the  china  closet  shelves  in 
a  trice. 

The  china  closet  has  doors  on  either 
side,  and  the  drawers  beneath  its  shelves 


pull  either  way — into  diningroom  or 
kitchen.  As  fast  as  the  dishes  are  wiped, 
they  are  set  into  the  china  closet  with¬ 
out  an  extra  step.  A  few  minutes,  later 
on,  spent  in  rearranging  them  a  little, 
from  the  diningroom  side,  will  keep  them 
always  in  “  apple-pie  order.”  Think  of 
the  steps  you  didn't  take  ! — the  tiresome 
“  fetching  and  carrying  ”  through  rooms 
and  over  thresholds,  to  and  fro.  In  this 
dishwashing,  only  a  few  steps  were  need¬ 
ful  to  carry  out  the  soiled  dishes,  and 
none  at  all  to  return  the  clean  ones. 

The  range  and  table,  too,  are  not  far 
away,  and  so  convenient  to  each  other 
that  half  the  fuss  and  bother  of  “dishing 
up  ”  the  dinner  is  done  away  with.  And 
the  range  is  close  to  the  laundry,  so  that, 
on  ironing  day,  it  will  be  but  a  step  or 
two  to  carry  the  flatirons,  or,  on  wash¬ 
ing  day  (if  there  are  no  hot- water  pipes) 
to  carry  water.  The  shelves  on  either 


side  of  the  set  tubs  will  be  useful  in 
many  ways,  as  one  can  soon  see  for  her¬ 
self  by  using  them. 

The  table,  across  the  room,  between 
windows,  may  be  used  to  iron  upon  if  one 
does  not  use  the  cover  of  the  set  tubs, 
though  that  is  rather  more  convenient, 
perhaps.  There  are  plenty  of  places  to 
set  chairs,  and  be  sure  that  a  rocking 
chair  be  among  them  always,  to  “  drop 
down  ”  into  while  the  sponge  cake  is 
baking  or  the  teakettle  coming  to  a  boil. 
Plants  upon  the  window  shelves  cozify 
the  kitchen  ;  they  have  a  special  predi¬ 
lection  for  the  steamy  kitchen  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  grow  twice  as  well  in  it. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  kitchen  sink 
be  porcelain  and  open  underneath,  and 
that  there  be  drawers  running  down 
under  the  shelves  on  both  sides  of  it. 
Then,  too,  to  avoid  the  endless  vexation 
of  sweeping  under  tjxe  stove,  let  it  be 


A  WORK-SAVING  KITCHEN. 

ONE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  TRIED. 

WE  women  folks  all  know  that  we 
“  liousekeep  ”  chiefly  in  our 
kitchens.  Work  that  is  handicapped  by 
needless,  wearisome  difficulties  and  in¬ 
conveniences,  is  hard  work,  and  has  no 
savor  of  pleasure  in  it. 

Fig.  31  tells  its  own  story  quite  plainly, 
but  a  little  explanation  may  not  be  out 
of  order.  It  has  four  full-length  win¬ 
dows  and  an  outside  door,  and  has  an 
abundance  of  sunshine  which,  in  sum¬ 
mer,  is  tempered  by  awnings.  It  is 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  mid¬ 
dle-sized.  The  diningroom  door  is  close 
by  the  sink  and  the  china  closet,  as  well- 
ordered  diningroom  doors  should  be. 
The  pantry,  too,  is  near  at  hand,  open¬ 
ing  into  both  kitchen  and  diningroom, 
and  containing  a  generous  complement 
of  shelves,  a  dumb  waiter  and,  at  A  and 
B,  two  cabinets  for  flour  barrels  —  the 
pastry  flour  and  the  bread  flour. 

Just  after  dinner  at  dishwashing  time, 
is  the  time  of  times  to  try  the  house¬ 
wife’s  soul,  Let  us  see  whether,  after  all, 


General  Garrison’s 
national  Articles 
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Cl)i$  Countrp  of  Ours 


For  the  first  time  in  our  history  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States 
takes  up  the  pen  to  write  a  successive  series  of  magazine  articles.  In 
them  he  crystallizes  a  lifetime  of  study  and  observation  of  our  country. 

Begun  in  the  Christmas  (December)  number  of 

Che  Cadies’  home  Journal 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION 


Ulanted— ft  first-class  IDan  or  Uloman 

To  look  after  our  subscribers,  secure  renewals  and  new  names.  The  coming  season 
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boxed  in  underneath,  and  set,  legless, 
upon  the  foundation  thus  made.  That 
comfort  will  very  speedily  recommend 
itself.  ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 

SHALL  WOMEN  PROPOSE? 

UPPOSE  we  stop  a  minute  and  ask, 
“  Do  men  pi'opose  ?”  Some  of  us, 
like  those  to  whom  our  editor  referred, 
will  admit  sadly,  or,  if  we  belong  to  the 
“new  woman”  type,  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  that  they  do  not.  But  seriously, 
look  back  on  your  own  experience,  if 
you  have  any,  or  recall  some  of  the  true 
love  stories  that  have  been  told  to  you, 
and  tell  us  whether  you  find  anything 
that  compares  with  the  way  it  is  done 
on  paper.  What  is  the  important,  the 
real  question  that  agitates  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  contemplate  a 
life  union  ?  To  men  and  women  who 
are  true,  is  it  not  to  discover  whether 
there  be  mutual  affection  ?  Being 
assured  of  this,  plans  are  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances. 

Now  what  may  a  woman  do  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result  ?  She  should 
simply  be  sweet  and  natural,  kind  to 


all,  but  especially  to  the  one  who  has 
won  her  heart.  Doubtless  you  know 
girls  who  have  caused  themselves  and 
their  friends  great  unhappiness,  by  pre¬ 
tending  not  to  care,  when  they  do  care 
very  much.  We  need  never  be  ashamed 
of  loving  any  one  ;  it  is  only  hatred  that 
should  be  concealed  and  overcome. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a 
proposal  from  a  woman,  unless  she  be 
willing  to  accept  the  hand  without  the 
heart.  Love  will  find  expression,  and  if 
your  friend  remains  too  long  silent,  you 
may  safely  assume,  either  that  it  is  your 
own  fault,  or  that  he  has  nothing  to  ex¬ 
press.  p.  8. 


mended  that  every  person  should  have  a 
good  yawn,  with  stretching  of  the  limbs, 
morning  and  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilating  the  lungs  and  tonifying  the 
muscles  of  respiration.  An  eminent 
authority  claims  that  this  form  of  gym¬ 
nastics  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  reliev¬ 
ing  throat  and  ear  troubles,  and  says 
that  patients  suffering  from  disorders  of 
the  throat  have  derived  great  benefit 
from  it.  lie  makes  his  patients  yawn 
either  by  suggestion,  imitation  or  by  a 
series  of  full  breaths  with  the  lips  partly 
closed.  The  yawning  is  repeated  six  or 
eight  times,  and  should  be  followed  by 
swallowing.  By  this  means  the  air  and 
mucus  in  the  eustachian  tubes  are  aspi¬ 
rated.  _ 

CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

Be  to  every  man  just, — and  to  woman 
Be  gentle  and  tender  and  true  ; 

For  thine  own  do  thy  best,  but  for  no  man 
Do  less  than  a  brother  should  do. 

— Samuel  Waddington. 

_ Ram’s  Horn  :  “  A  self-made  man 

generally  spoils  his  boy  in  trying  to 
make  him  like  himself.” 

. . .  .The  Outlook  :  “  Society  is  crowded 
with  half-equipped  workers,  with  men 
and  women  who  are  honest  and  earnest, 
and  not  incapable,  but  who  are  not  up 
to  the  level  of  the  very  best  work.” 

- W.  D.  Howells  in  The  Forum  :  “At 

the  end  of  our  own  war,  when  the  slave’s 
dream  of  freedom  came  true,  he  believed 
that  the  gift  of  liberty  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  gift  of  40  acres  and  a 
mule  to  every  head  of  a  family.  When 
his  fond  delusion  became  known  to  the 
nation  which  had  broken  the  chains  of 
the  oppressed  and  bidden  them  go  free 
and  see  what  they  could  do  to  keep 
from  starving,  a  roar  of  derision  went 
up  from  all  the  millions  of  American 
humorists.  We  thought  it  much  less 
comical  to  give  our  acres,  not  by  forties, 
but  by  millions, to  certain  railroad  com¬ 
panies.” 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Quickens 
The  Appetite 
Makes  the 
Weak  Strong. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Opening  of  a  Night-blooming  Cereus. 
— Just  as  twilight  was  creeping  over  the 
earth,  the  large,  pearly-pink  bud  began 
to  unfold.  Slowly,  slowly  the  delicate 
petals  unclose,  and  soon  the  many-armed 
stigma  is  seen.  Wider  still,  and  the 
silken  stamens,  clustered  together  like  a 
skein  of  ivory-white  sewing  silk,  with 
their  anthers  like  little,  pale  yellow 
heads  lifted  up  at  the  ends,  are  seen. 
Now  a  faint,  soft  perfume  fills  the  air  ! 
Languorous,  mysterious,  penetrating  and 
subtle,  the  very  climax  and  witchery  of 
fragrance  !  Silently  the  white  wonder 
unfurls  itself  until  it  hangs  the  perfect 
flower  upon  its  serpentine  stalk  ;  look¬ 
ing  as  though  a  zephyr  might  crush  it, 
or  the  candle  light  melt  it  like  frost. 
Weird,  unearthly,  the  very  spirit  of  the 
dusky  night  beyond  the  window  pane  ! 
To-morrow  it  will  hang  limp  and  inert 
on  its  drooping  stalk,  as  mysterious  in 
its  fading  as  in  its  blooming. 

LINDA  WILTON  MCNEIL. 

U  ses  of  Yawning. — According  to  a  cel¬ 
ebrated  Belgian  physician,  yawning  is  an 
exceedingly  healthful  function,  gener¬ 
ally,  says  Popular  Science  News,  besides 
having  a  very  salutary  effect  in  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  pharynx  and  eustachian 
tubes.  According  to  the  results  of  late 
investigations,  yawning  is  the  most  na¬ 
tural  form  of  respiratory  exercise,  bring¬ 
ing  into  action  all  the  respiratory  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  chest  and  neck.  It  is  recorn- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Add). 


THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL 

Sarsaparilla 

Has  Cured 


Others 

And  Will  Cure  You. 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  for  Coughs. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

«3.  SHOE  BE world™  E 

If  you  pay  84  to  86  for  shoes,  ex-  _ 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and 
see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  ■ 

OVER  IOO  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUTTON, 
and  RACE,  made  in  all 
k  hid  s  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  We 
make  and 
sell  more 
$3  Shoes 
than  any 
other 

manufacturer  In  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  85, 

84,  83.50,  83.50,  82.25  Shoes- 
82.50,  82  and  81.75  for  boys.  ’ 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  fill 
your  order.  Send  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


A  THOUGHT 
THAT  KILLED 
A  MAN! 

He  thought  that  he  could  trifle 
with  disease.  He  was  run  down 
in  health,  felt  tired  and  worn  out, 
complained  of  dizziness,  bilious¬ 
ness,  backaches  and  headaches. 
His  liver  and  kidneys  were  out  of 
order.  He  thought  to  get  well  by 
dosing  himself  with  cheap  pills. 
And  then  came  the  ending.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  Bright’s  disease ! 
The  money  he  ought  to  have  in¬ 
vested  in  a  safe,  reliable  remedy 
went  for  a  tombstone.  The  thought 
that  killed  this  man 

HAS  KILLED  OTHERS. 

Statistics  show  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  from  Pneumonia, 
Bright’s  disease  and  similar  com¬ 
plaints  are  caused  from  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
These  great  organs  keep  the  blood 
pure  and  in  healthful  motion. 
When  they  get  out  of  order  the 
blood  becomes  poisoned  the  circu¬ 
lation  impeded,  and  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  speedily  breaks  down.  It  is 

A  DANGEROUS  IDEA 

to  imagine  that  pills  can  strike  at 
the  root  of  these  diseases.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  proved  that  such 
remedies  are  worse  than  useless. 
There  is  only  one  remedy  which 
can  always  be  depended  upon. 
This  remedy  alone  can  act  on  the 
liver  and  kidneys  when  they  are 
out  of  order,  clear  out  the  system 
and  build  up  the  health.  The 
name  of  this  remedy  is  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure.  It  is  the  only  standard 
remedy  in  the  world  for  kidney 
and  liver  complaints.  It  is  the  only 
remedy  which  physicians  univer¬ 
sally  prescribe.  It  is  the  only 
remedy  that  is  backed  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  thousands  whom  it  has 
relieved  and  cured. 

There  is  nothing  else  that  can 
take  its  place. 


And  STEREOPTICONS*  prices.  Views  iUus"-8*in£ 
every  subject  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  etc. 

#ZTA  profitable  busmesi  for  a  man  with  a  email  capital.  Also 
Lanterns  for  Home  Amusement.  265  page  Catalogue,  frtt 

MCALLISTER,  Mt*.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y, 
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I  CLOTHES  WASHED! 

BY  THE  —  E 

Western  Washer  P 

tlT^re  always  clean  and  white.  ► 
800,000  of  th.m  in  use  iB  convincing 
proof  of  their  popularity.  Sold  under 
a  guarantee  to  please.  Age&tl  Wintld 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and 
mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO. 
this  paper.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


^ew  BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  its  superiority 
over  all  other  washing  machines. 
Thousands  in  use.  Agents  Wanted. 
Circulars  Free.  Made  by 
N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


tA/ppi/l  Y  8J.U0U  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 
ITLLIVL  I  (piired,  failure  impossible;  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Audresa 

S.S.Warc  Co.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 


STOCK  AND  TIMBER  FARM. 

S35  ACRES  !  Excellent  character  of  land,  abund¬ 
antly  watered.  Several  hundred  acres  of  tine  hard 
wood  timber,  4(H)  acres  cleared.  On  three  public  roads 
Three  miles  from  railroad.  Write  for  f  ree  Catalogue. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


For  Sale 


-Truck  Farm  In  Beautiful  Virginia; 
comprising  81  acres,  good  h  jure,  barn, 
stable,  well,  stream  of  water;  one-qu&rier  mile  from 
station;  photographs.  Bow.  Booth.  Spring  Grove. Va 


Q  A  I  P  Glass  gardes;  five 
I  \J  ■  %  Houses  with 

of  ground.  Two  miles  from  center  of  town.  Estab¬ 
lished  business.  Receipts  from  one  house  la,  -  year 
over  $500.  No  competitor  for  winter  crops.  \  cwd 
thing.  Reasons  for  selling,  going  to  quit  buik  .css. 
Address  H.  W.  LEE.  Box  1(57,  Alexandria. Wot! 


4 

\Jkf  A  141  C7  ~In  the  Adiromla  .  a 
II  Mil  I  C.  U  thorough  mai;  -- 

to  grow  berries  and  poultry  by  the  vear  or  on  shu  >n, 
D.  R.  BYRAM,  P.  O.  Tupper  Lake,  N  \ 


The  Air  Trap 

docs  it. 


more1  Sap 

every  day  for 

more  Days  and  make 

[(lore  money ™  „ 

other,  and  there  is  a  II 
scientific  reason  for  it,  \  Jf/ 
explained  in  our  Free 
Catalogue.  200  delivorod  at  any  R.R,  station. 
No.2,lgth.2:>jjins. 


'Dio  genuine,  has 
on  the  box. 


No.  1,  $2.50 
per  1(H);  No.  2, 
$2.35  per  100. 
Samples  10c. 


:.  C.  STELLE,  81  Fifth  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


GEO.  J.  RECORD’S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  (5.000,000  in 
use.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  writo 
for  FREE  sample. 

RECORD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Ill  Main  Street,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Manufacturers  of  Spouts.  Butter  Pails,  Cans.  Etc. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  BUR  ABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL , 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 


McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


ine  r-armers  i^noice 

is  THE 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

ROOFING. 

For  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  absolutely 
lire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  insurance 
and  Is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

Chicago,  III.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


UARTEK  OF  CENTURY  OLD, 


FAY'S  MANILLA 

ROOFING. 


CHEAP M/ATED  Dunne  Not  affected 
STRONGYVflltnrnUUn  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  lor  Blaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac 
The  FAY  111  A  MILL  A  ROOFING  CO.,UAMDFN^U, 


What  Venezuela  Should  Do. 

“Lay  low  ’  until  the  boundary  lino  Is  estab¬ 
lished,  then  put  up  a  “l’uge,”  the  only  re¬ 
liable  “Bull”  proof  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WiRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 


?4  to  58  Inches  high;  8teel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry  Carden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Ga*es, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree,Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  |  7  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


TEN 
STYLES. 
«=  CABLED 
Ji*  ELASTIC, 
ALLWIRE. 


FARMFENCING. 

MADE  WITH  EITHER 

LARGE  OR  SMALLMACHIN. 
~  AT  FACTORY  PRICESI 
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Short  stories  again  this  week — shorter 
than  ever.  Here  are  the  names  of  the 
prize  winners  in  the  last  contest : 


Number. 

1.  W.  S.  Moore.  New  York . 139% 

2.  F.  H.  Johnson,  Massachusetts .  67 

3.  W.  J.  Bills,  New  York .  50 

4.  F.  H.  Frink,  New  York .  42 

5.  E.  G.  Packard.  Delaware .  37 

6.  F.  W.  Heyer,  New  Jersey .  30 

7.  Monroe  Morse,  Massachusetts .  29 

8.  A.  H.  Root,  New  York .  23 


The  prizes,  as  you  will  remember,  were 
CASH  as  follows  :  $75,  $50,  $40,  $30,  $25, 
$15,  $10,  $5.  Checks  for  these  sums  have 
been  sent  to  these  gentlemen,  and  we 
don’t  believe  that  such  pieces  of  paper 
will  check  their  work  in  the  present  con¬ 
test  a  bit.  In  addition  to  these  prize 
winners,  13  men,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  11  men  and  two  women, 
secured  20  or  22  subscriptions  and,  there¬ 
fore,  earned  $5  in  cash  apiece.  One  man 
secured  193^  names  and  we  threw  in  the 
other  half.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
women  folks  doing  so  well. 

Now  space  is  short,  and  the  advertise¬ 
ments  are  long,  so  we  have  few  words 
left.  On  February  8,  17  cash  prizes 
aggregating  $175,  will  be  awarded.  Are 
you  working  for  one  of  these  prizes, 
or  are  you  merely  thinking  about  it  ? 
There’s  a  question  for  you  to  take  right 
home  and  adopt. 

□  Another  thing — remember  those  five 
books  that  are  given  for  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  (not  your  own).  Have  you  earned 
one  yet  ?  Why  not  ?  In  conclusion,  we 
wish  to  say  that  the  present  subscription 
season  is  very  satisfactory  to  us.  It 
comes  out  better  than  we  expected,  and 
we  have  no  fault  to  find.  We’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it  later — just  now  the  business 
is  not  to  talk  about  it,  but  to  work  for 
another  new  name. 

Here’s  just  one  letter  for  you  this  week. 
May  be  it  will  encourage  you  to  get  just 
one  new  name  : 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  two 
new  subscriptions.  Here  is  what  one  of  them 
says:  “  I  have  received  two  numbers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  have  already  more  than  got  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  information,  and  have  50  more  papers 
yet  to  come.  I  thank  you  for  showing  me  the 
paper.”  h.  s.  c. 

Belding,  Mich. 

Why  can't  you  earn  the  thanks  of  one  of 
your  friends  in  like  manner  ? 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  dollar  prize 
winners  : 

Jan.  20.— F.  W.  Wetherby,  Franklin  Co.,  O. 

21.  — R.  R.  Hunter,  Wentworth  Co.,  Ont. 

22.  — Geo.  H.  Pearson,  Fan-held  Co.,  Conn. 

23.  — S.  F.  Johnson,  Miami  Co.,  O. 

24.  — A.  C.  Snook,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

25.  — R.  R.  Gage,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ont. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Dried  fruit  prices  are  low. 

The  green  fruit  trade  is  extremely  dull. 

A  few  more  German  potatoes  have  arrived. 

The  first  Havana  onions  of  the  season  have 
arrived. 

California  oranges  are  being  shipped  to  Florida. 
What  next  ? 

Hothouse  tomatoes  have  been  selling  for  15 
cents  per  pound. 

Maple  sugar  is  scarce,  and  prices  range  from 
12  to  12*4  cents  per  pound. 

The  price  of  mushrooms  this  week,  30  to  35 
cents  per  pound,  is  not  very  encouraging  to  the 
growers. 

Farmers  in  the  producing  districts  are  reported 
to  be  crowding  the  potatoes  into  market,  although 
prices  are  very  low. 

The  butter  market  in  this  city  has  been  knocked 
flat.  Twice  as  much  has  been  received  as  there 
has  been  a  demand  for,  consequently  sales  are 
slow  (especially  of  poor  grades),  and  prices  are 
low.  Elgin  and  other  extras  have  sold  down  to 
20  cents,  and  many  of  the  low  grades  haven’t 
sold  at  all.  The  duller  the  market,  the  slower  are 
sales  of  poor  grades. 

The  21st  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  in  the  United  States 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  February  12,  at 
2 o’clock  p.  m.,  to  hear  reports  of  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer  and  committee,  and  for  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers.  An  address  will  be  given  by  Prof.  H.  W. 
Conn;  subject,  “Bacteria,  the  Dairyman’s  Friends 
and  Foes.”  All  interested  in  the  breeding  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  cattle  are  invited  to  attend  this  meeting.  C. 
M.  Winslow,  secretary,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Association.— An 
enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  was  held  in  West  Chester, 
January  14  and  15.  United  States  Pomologist 
Heiges,  H.  C.  Van  Deman,  and  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 


dispensed  much  valuable  information.  Good 
tillage  was  emphasized,  and  it  would  appear  that 
its  value  is  appreciated  by  many  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fruit  growers  ;  but  as  a  means  of  conserv¬ 
ing  moisture  and  liberating  plant  food,  frequent 
and  shal  low  cultivation  is  so  potent  as  to  bear 
frequent  mention.  The  advantages  of  intelligent 
spraying  were  set  forth  and  “  Pruning  for  the 
Sprayer”  was  a  topic  full  of  suggestion.  If  the 
audience  was  a  type  of  Pennsylvania  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  late  red  apples  are  decidedly  the  favorite 
crop.  Peaches  and  berries  were  inquired  after, 
and  some  of  the  more  enterprising  discern  the 
remarkable  adaptability  of  nuts  to  the  numerous 
hillsides;  exhibits  of  ch  estnuts  proved  the  indus¬ 
try  already  a  reality.  Many  of  the  carnation 
growers  so  numerous  and  successful  in  Chester 
County,  proved  themselves  willing  to  uphold  their 
department  of  horticulture.  F.  m.  b. 


^tiscjcUaticflu#  guUcvti.oinn. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  rukal  New-Yorker. 


little  germs 

Cause  consumption.  Cod- 
liver  oil  will  not  kill  them. 
No  remedy  at  present 
known  to  the  doctors  will 
do  it.  The  germs  float  in 
the  air,  everywhere,  and  we 
cannot  keep  from  breathing 
them  into  our  lungs.  We 
need  fear  nothing,  however, 
if  we  are  in  good  health.  But 
when  the  body  is  weak,  and 
the  throat  and  lungs  con¬ 
gested  from  coughs  and 
colds,  the  germs  may  gain 
foothold.  To  prevent  their 
doing  it  we  must  relieve  the 
conditions. 

Scott’s  Emulsion,  with 

hypophosplntes,  will  restore 
the  strength,  increase  the 
weight,  heal  the  inflamed 
membranes  and  prevent 
more  serious  trouble.  It  is 
an  easy  remedy  which  acts 
promptly  and  relieves 
quickly. 

cents  and  $i.oo 

Sorrr  &  Bowks,  Chemists,  Nsw  York. 


•fmiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiimsiiiiiiK.- 

(GRASS  IS  KING! 

r  We  are  the  only  seedsmen  making  the  growing  of  s 
=  farm  seeds,  grasses  and  clovers  a  great  specialty.  = 
sOur  Extra  Grass  and  Clover  Mixtures  lasts  life- = 
stime  without  renewal.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam-B 
B moth  catalogue  and  10  pkgs.  Grains  and  Grassess 
Sfree  for  but  10c.  postage.  Catalogue  alone  5c.  B 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse.  Wit. 
ill . . 


ODHICMI  PI  nUCD-Theiargest  handler 

unimoun  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timotny  Seed,  etc. 


RIDI  CV-A  new  club  of 
DHIILCI  Beardless  Barley 
Hull  remains  tight.  A1  for 
brewing  arid  yield.  Write  to 
headquarters  for  Seed.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  sam¬ 
ple,  circular  and  prices. 

L.  J.  WEAVER,  McClure,  Henry  Co.,  Ohio. 


Belleville  Straw  Potatoes. 

Superior  for  Seed. 


Carman  No.  3  (Thorburn  Stock) . $0  25  per  barrel 

Carman  No.  1  (Thorburn  Stock) .  4  00  per  barrel 

Livingston’s  Banner .  4  25  per  barrel 


Write  for  prices  by  the  bushel. 

D.  F.  MILLER,  Box  836,  Belleville,  Ill. 


IT’S  A  GREAT  POTATO 

That  outyields  the  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  1,  Rural 
No.  2.  American  Wonder,  and  half  a  hundred  others. 
Wise’s  Seedling  did  it  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
All  the  above  varieties  and  many  others  for  sale  at 
popular  prices.  Lincoln  Oats  and  White  Cap  Corn. 
Send  your  own  and  neighbors’  names  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


Choice  Standard  and  New  varieties  grown  and  stored 
Id,/, he  Cold  Northwest.  Send  for  handsome 
.Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  article  de- 
^Tribtng  method  of  raising  and  handling.  Small  ship¬ 
ments  at  car-load  freight  rates.  Samples  free. 
E.  W.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  County,  Minn 


\ 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fiftli  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FliEE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Century  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  JT.NewYo.rk 


/ 


A  Fruit  Grower  should  never  set  a  plant  until  he  has  read  R.  M.  Kellogg's  book,  entitled 

GREAT  CROPS  of  SMALL  FRUITS 

inn  tmuf  Tfj  PRn\A/  TU  C  Jdi  —It  has  worked  a  revolution  in  small  fruitgrowing.  No  other  book 
ANU  rum  IU  UnUVV  •  n  C.  IVI I  ever  published  contains  so  much  practical  information.  New 

ideas.  New  methods,  less  work,  double  the  fruit.  SENT  FREE  on  receipt  of  postal  card  address. 

M.  KELLOGG,  Ionia,  MicL. 


TRIUMPH 

nly  Yellow  Freestone  P. 
Ripening  With  Amsdeu. 


wc 

cuf  E 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PKACH, 


EMPEROR 


RCER  { 


The  only  Bvo-Bs*rinc, 

Kon-Bottlmc  CBUttKJft  V. 

^  M3  £ooer‘puonz  send  for  C»tLc*-a«  G**.>  Wc  will  Bead  **r  Manux/vOy  1 liw.  ttrOatfn*  vrKk 

ihe  Plates  of  the  3  W*nd«rf*Il  New  Truitt,  and  1  Swftrtr  Peacki  htt  disd  by 

aaa'.l.  postpaid, for  1.0c,  JOh.IL  HUlCK.&OB  A  fit,  TUh|i  HlcbUtOwn.ll. 


BUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


SEEDS 


'"“KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE*- 

Grass,  Field,  Garden.Tree  and  Flower-seeds. all  espec¬ 
ially  grown  and  selected  forWesternsoilandcliniate. 
Alfalfa,  KafHreorn  and  other  forage  plants  for  dry  cli¬ 
mate  a  specialty.  Our  elegantisytl  catalogue  is  ready  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  application.  Send  fur  one  now 


SJiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiu.iinuiimmiiiiiiiiitfiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig 

j  ^ofcAY  PUStfio  i 

5  *  21  STYLES.  U  E 

|  BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  = 

£  Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraving  fruit 
|  and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 


WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL 
. . iiiiramm 


J 


07T\/Cn  ANNUALLY  by 

OMVlU  FRUIT  CROWERSusing^ 

Demina  SPRAYING  Outfits 

Recommended  by  1  ending  Horticulturists. 

’  82  page  illustrated  catalogue  and  treatise  FREE  , 
The  Deming  Co.,  Mfgrs  Salem,  Ohio. 
Henion  &  Huboell,  Gen’l  West.  Ag’ts,  Chicago. J 


ITHOMPSON’S 

■  Sows  all  varieties 
: Clover.  Timothy, 
s  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 

:Flax,  and 

[ALL  KINDS  OF 
GRASS  SEEDS. 

HOPPER  for 

DATS-WHEAT. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  _ 

sO.*E.  Thompson  &  Sons, 

:  17  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  __ 

^luiiiiiuiiiiinuniniiiuiuiiiunuinYiaiiiniiii 


GRASSi 


Sows  any  Quantity  £ 
Evenly.  Accurately  E 


20  to  40  5 

Acre,  a  day.  B 
In  wet, dry  § 


and  windy 
weather. 
Wright,  toil* 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SQWEB! 

^“Guaranteed  to  Sow  from  50  to 
80  Acres  per  Day  (either  Horse 
back  or  Foot),  of  Clover,  Timothy 
Millet,  Flax,  and  all  Seeds  of 
same  nature 

|S*ll 


Will  be  sent  to 
L  any  Postoffice  on  re¬ 

ceipt  of  $1.50.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  Free.  Agents  Wanted 

FRANZEN  &  BUSS, 

GOLDEN,  ILL. 
REFERENCE:  GOLDEN  BANK. 


FREE 


Prettiest  BOOK  ever  Printed. 

SEED 

ONE  CENT  A 

Kl  PACKAGE,  and 

up.  Cheap  by  oz.  and  lb.  A 
f  lot  of  extra  packages  wtih 
3ry  order.  Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  SHUMWAY,  -  Rockford,  III. 


I.cggett’8 
Paris  Green  or 
Dry 

Powder  Gun 
t  II  1st  ributes  any  dry 
powder. 
Thousands 
in  use. 


For  Potato  Field, 
Vineyard  or 
Orchard, 


Over  one  acre  pota¬ 
toes  treated  per  hour, 
two  rows  at  a  time. 
One  pound  of  Paris- 
green  to  the  acre;  no 
water  or  plaster  used. 
One  grower  writes: 

“  Your  Dry  Powder  Gun  takes  less  Green  with  half 
the  labor  that  any  other  greener  takes.  It  Is  what 
every  potato  grower  wants,  even  if  he  only  plants 
one  acre.  1  have  40  acres  and  I  think  I  have  saved  in 
labor  $50  by  using  the  gun  instead  of  the  old  way.'' 
Circulars  furnished  showing  how  to  do  it. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York;  or 
WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted. 


ECLIPSE  A  WINNER 


At  a  joint  meeting  of 
W.  Mich,  and  Michigan 
State  Uort.  Society,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  we  sold 


j  28  Eclipse  Spray  Pumps. 

At  noon  other  makers  cut 
prices  25  per  cent,  and  took  just 
one  order.  Merit  wins  sure. 
SEMI  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


pepVler  Sprayer 

six-how  wAgre  1  iii  ii  i'm— ■ 

For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  HORSE¬ 
POWER  SPRAYER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

wpa°#Kvnetl^d  the  best  on  earth, 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.  O.  Box  35.  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 


,S  LARGE  PKTS.  NEW  FLOWER  SEEDS 

FOR  ONLY  15  CENTS 

To  pay  postage  and  packing. 

1  pkt  New  Japanese  Imperial 
Morning  Glory  (as  shown  in  cut). 
Tliis  grand  new  variety  is  truly 
Wonderful;  flowers  very  large, 
all  col  irs,  red,  gToen,  marble 
fringed,  white  spotted  with  blue, 

’  and  all  of  incomparable  beauty. 
1  pkt  Mammoth  Pansy,  l  pkt 
Cosmos,  1  pkt  Crimson  Kye  Hi¬ 
biscus,  1  pkt  Chinese  Pink.  1  pkt 
Aster,  I  pkt  GaiUardia,  1  pkt  Go- 
detia,  l  pkt  Larkspur,  l  pkt  Giant 
Coxcomb,  1  pkt  Sweet  Alyssum,  1  pkt  Candytuft,  1  pkt  Mignon¬ 
ette,  1  pkt  Phlox,  l  pkt  Sweet  Pea.  15  largo  packets  choice  veg¬ 
etable  seeds,  all  different  kinds  16  cts.  15  bulbs  New  Gladiolus 
15  cts.  We  will  send  the  three  collections  for  Only  Cents. 
Remember  we  refund  your  money  if  not  as  represented. 

J.ROSCOE  FULLER  &  CO.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 19  @— 

Seconds  to  firsts . 14  @18 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 20  @— 

Western,  firsts . 18  @19 

Western,  seconds . Ill  @17 

Western,  thirds . 16  @ — 

Western,  June,  extra . 18  @18)4 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  . .  14  @17 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 19  @— 

Firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds . . . 14  @15 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 18  @— 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 16  @17 

Firkins,  extras . 17  @18 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 14  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 18  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 16  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  14  @15 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @13 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 15  @16 

Seconds . 13  @13)4 

Thirds . 11  @12 

Factory.  Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 15  @15)4 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 14  @14)4 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 12  @13 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 11  @1246 

fourths  to  thirds .  9  @10)4 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @10)4 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 14  @— 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good .  9  @13 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  18  @  19 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath'd.  17  @  17)4 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  17)4®  18 

State  and  Penn.,  lair  to  good .  17  @  17)4 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  17  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  16J4@  — 

Southern,  fresh  collections .  10J4@  — 

Western,  refriger.,  short  holdings,  choice  15  ©  15)4 
Western,  refriger.,  September,  packed..  14  @  15 


Western,  refriger..  defective,  per  case. ..2  50  @3  75 
Western  limed,  prime  to  fancy,  per  doz. .  14  @  — 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  @  7'4 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb .  6)4®  6)4 

Prime,  1895.  per  lb .  5J6@  6 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @5)4 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3  @  3)4 

Southern,  sundrled,  common  to  choice  ..2  @  2% 

State,  sundrled,  quarters,  bids .  3)4®  4 

Western,  sundrled,  quarters,  bbl . 3  @  3% 

South-West’n,  sundried.  quarters,  bbl..  3  @3)4 

Southern,  sundried.  quarters,  bbl . 2)4®  3 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags .  2)4®  2 :M 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @ — 

Cores  and  skins.  1894.  per  lb .  1)4®  1)4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  5  @7 

Cherries,  1895.  per  Id  . 8  @10 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  3)4®  394 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 19  @— 

Sundried,  1895.  per  lb . 17 !4@— 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl.. 2  50@3  50 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . .....2  25@3  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  26  @3  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  60 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Common,  per  hhl  .  75@1  60 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  6®  10 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  sorts,  per  bbl...  — @ 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 9  50@10  00 

Prime,  per  bbl . 8  00@9  00 

Soft,  per  bbl . 5  U0@7  00 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  75@2  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 6  10@7  00 

Oranges.  Fla.,  tier  box .  3  00@5  00 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 8  00@10  00 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 10  00@14  00 

Mandarins.  Fla.,  per  box .  8  00®10  00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  fancy,  per  quart .  — @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  quart .  60®  76 

t  URS  AND  SKINS. 


North'n,  West'n  Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and 

Eastern. 

Southwestern 

Black  bear . 

..18 

lii) 

30 

(HI 

10 

00 

@25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings.. 

..  5 

00 

<$ 

15 

00 

4 

00 

@10  00 

Otter . 

. .  6 

0(1 

10 

00 

5 

00 

@  ’ 

r  oo 

Beaver,  large . 

..  6 

(HI 

@ 

7 

00 

5 

(H) 

@  < 

;  oo 

Medium . 

.  4 

(10 

© 

5 

(10 

3 

00 

@  4 

1  00 

Small . 

9 

00 

@ 

3 

01) 

1 

50 

@  7 

!  50 

Silver  fox . 

..25 

00 

©1(H) 

(Hi 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  fox . 

,.  3 

00 

8 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Red  fox . 

..  1 

25 

<■’ 

1 

50 

1 

10 

@  1  25 

Gray  fox . 

45 

© 

65 

40 

@ 

Wolf . 

..  1 

50 

2 

(10 

1 

00 

@  1  50 

Prairie . 

60 

@ 

80 

45 

@ 

65 

Wolverine . 

..  3 

00 

@ 

4 

(Hi 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

..  1 

50 

<§> 

2 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  cat . 

45 

@ 

65 

25 

@ 

45 

House  cat.  black  . . . 

20 

30 

15 

@ 

25 

Colored  . 

5 

© 

10 

4 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

,.  3 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

..  1 

50 

@ 

2 

25 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

,.  1 

00 

@ 

1 

10 

80 

@ 

90 

Half-striped . 

60 

® 

65 

50 

@ 

55 

Striped . 

30 

© 

36 

25 

@ 

30 

White . 

10 

@ 

20 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

50 

@ 

75 

40 

@ 

50 

Opossum . 

15 

@ 

20 

10 

@ 

18 

Mink . 

85 

© 

1 

40 

60 

@  i 

L  00 

Muskrat,  fall . 

0 

© 

9 

6 

@ 

8 

Winter . 

9 

@ 

12 

8 

@ 

11 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

8traw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . . . 


90® 

— 

80® 

85 

70® 

75 

70® 

75 

60® 

65 

40® 

50 

70® 

85 

50® 

60 

45® 

50 

45® 

— 

MEATS— DRESSED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  9  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6)4@  7)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  3)4@  4)4 

Soring  lambs,  each . 4  00  @7  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ..  8  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6)4®  6)4 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . . .  5)4®  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4J4@  5 

Rough,  per  lb . . .  3  @  4 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  15  @  16 


\W-|V1/=\CH  1NE 


For  full  information 
aboutthebcslCiiciilai  - 
saw  Machines,  Tread- 
powers,  Lever-power;'. 
Dog-powers, Steam  En¬ 
gines,  Threshers,  (  !o- 
ver-hullers,  Feed-mills 
and  Land-rollers, send 
x  RiiFeariessCata- 
logue*  l'or  Fodder- 
'  cutters.  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  for  informa  ion 


Shoving  “Why  Ensi  __ 

lage  Pays.”  send  for  Ensilage  Catalogue. 
Addiess.  MIN  ARD  HARDER.  Cohleskill,  N.  y. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 58  @69 


Rye . 45  @ — 

Barley . 38  @45 

Buckwheat,  silver .  38  @39)« 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @ — 

Corn . 33  @36 

Oats . 22  @28 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb . v .  6  50@  7  75 

Timothy . . .  3  50@  4  75 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  4  00@5  00 

No.  2.  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  5001  75 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50®  l  62 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  25@  — 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  85@1  00 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  75@1  00 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  65®  85 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  65@  80 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  70®  80 

Common,  per  sack .  50®  60 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  75 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl . 3  25@3  75 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@3  00 

POULTRY — LIVE. 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  per  lb . 8  @  8)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Chickens,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  70  ®  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  62 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  Der  pair .  25  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Capons.  Pliila.,  large,  per  lb .  18  @  — 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Western,  large,  per  lb . 15  @  16 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Jersey,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,- choice,  per  lb .  9)4®  10)4 

Westorn,  choice,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7*4 

Chickens  &  fowls,  mixed,  West'n.  choice.  9  @  9 )4 

Fair  to  good,  por  lb .  7  @  8 

Inferior,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  7)4 

Western, Inferior .  5  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Ducks,  Maryland,  choice,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

State  and  Penn,  choice,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Geese,  Maryland,  choice,  per  lb .  10  ©  11 

Fair  to  good. .  8  @  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white.  P9r  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  noor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Turkeys,  dry-picked,  choice  young  hens.  13  @  — 

Mixed  young  hens  and  young  toms. .  12  @  12)4 

Choice  young  toms. . . .  12  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  9  @  11 

Old  toins .  10  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  10'1  bunches . 5  00®  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  . . 1  75@2  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4®  10 

Cabbage,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 3  00@6  00 

State,  per  100  . 2  00@4  00 

Foreign,  per  100 . 5  50@6  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  75®  l  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . .  .  50®  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  1  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery.  State  &  West'n.  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  75 
State  <fc  West'n.  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25®  50 

State  &  West'n,  small,  per  doz .  10®  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  25®  50 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10®  20 

Jersey  and  L.  1.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches.  .1  00@1  50 

California,  per  doz  .  26@1  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  — ®  — 

Hothouse,  per  doz.  .  75@1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . . 4  00®  7  00 

Green  peas.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@4  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  4<§  5 

Kale,  per  bbl . . .  90@1  00 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@2  50 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50®  1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  7S@1  25 

Onions.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  75®  90 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  5U@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00©  1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  75®  — 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate  . 1  00®2  00 

Radishes,  hot  bouse,  per  100  bnuehes . 2  00@3  00 

Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  -@  — 

Spinach,  per  bbl  . 2  0fl@4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  £0®  60 

ffnhhard.  r>er  hhl .  60®  75 

Florida,  per  crate .  50®  75 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@3  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  60®  2  ^0 

Per  crate . I  00@2  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  25 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  25©  40 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75®  80 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches .  .  75@1  50 

AGR1CULTU RAL  CHEMICALS. 

These  are  quotations  for  large  lots: 

Ground  bone,  fine  average,  per  ton _ 22  00  @23  00 

Kainit,  per  2,000  lbs . . 8  10  @9  55 

Kieseret,  future  shipment .  7  00  @  7  25 

Mur.  potash,  80  p.  c .  1  78  ®  1  83 

Nitrate  of  soda,  per  100  lbs .  1  70  @  1  80 

Double  manure  salt  (48@49  per  cent, 

less  than  2)4  per  cent  chlorine)....  1  12  ®  1  17 
High  grade  manure  salt  (90 A  9,3  p.  c. 

sulphate  potash) .  2  08  ®  2  17 

Manure  salt,  in  bulk,  24@36  p.  e.  per 

unit,  O.  P..  per  100  lbs .  37  ®  38 

Bone  black,  spent,  per  2,000  lbs . 17  00  @18  00 

Ammon,  superphos.,  high  grade . 25  00  @26  00 

Dried  blood.  West’n,  h.g.  fine  ground..  1  52)4®  1  67)4 

Low  grade,  fine  ground .  1  60  ®  1  52)4 

Tankage,  per  ton . 19  00  @19  50 

Azotine .  1  52)4®  1  55 

Fish  scrap,  wet  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b .  9  00  @9  50 

Dry  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b  . 19  00  @19  60 

Sulp.  ammo.,  for  gas,  per  100  lbs .  2  50  ©  2  55 

For  bone,  per  100  lbs .  2  40  @  2  45 

S.  C„  phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000  lbs  . .  5  00  @  5  25 

Undried,  f.  o.  b.,  Ashley  River,  per 

2.240  lbs .  3  00  @  — 

Dried .  3  25  @  3  50 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X.  Ohio . 17  @18 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @22 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 11  ©13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California . 9  @13)4 

Oregon . 12  @13)4 

Territory .  9  ©15 


MILK  AND  CREAM, 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,965  cans  of  milk. 
191  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  343  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  81.55  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  the  sim¬ 
plest,  quickest  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 
Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Throat  Diseases. — Adi). 


5  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  anti 
Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 


urn  uifkM 


l.Li  .itnn  lln 


UGGESS 


99 


Combination  Plow  and  Potato  Digger 

FIRST  CLASS  'none 


Send  for  Circulars 
iving  lull 
escription 
and  price  of 
this  remark¬ 
able  Tool. 


Worth 
double  the 
price  for 
either 
purpose.... 


<i)  ti 


D.  Y.  Hailook  &  Son.  Box  8o’>,York,  Pa. 


FREE 


Express 

Prepaid. 

catalogue  and  hints  on  spraying. 

THE  COMET 


All  Brass  are  best;  sells  on  sight.  Sprays 
from  bucket  or  barrel.  60  feet.  You  want  it 
for  your  orchard,  vines,  and  plants.  1  want 
ageiits.  Write  today, 

ih  B.  RUS1.ER.  Johnstown,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY 

Is  extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  resists  drought,  has 
no  suckers,  as  it  propagates  from  the  tips  only  Larg¬ 
est  in  size;  best  for  canning,  as  it  retains  its  form, 
size,  color  and  flavor.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  stem, 
does  not  crumble  in  picking,  is  a  good  shipper  and 
wonderfully  prolific.  8,000  quarts  to  the  acre. 

Price,  60  cents  each:  $2.50  per  half  dozen;  $5  per 
dozen.  CAUTION  :  Buy  only  of  responsible,  well- 
known  dealers,  orof  the  originator.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  sent  free  on  application. 

J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


TREES  GROW  W  SLEEP,00 

before  you  know  it  your  reward 
comes  in  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NOW 
by  writing  for  our  low  prices. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

gi 'sT'  Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 


lOTATO 


THE  NEW  HANDSOME 
RECORD  BREAKER. 

SIR  WILLI  A 

Fifteen  pounds  Seed,  planted  May  2, 

1895.  two-eye  pieces.  15  Inches  apart  in  drill, 
with  Held  care  only,  and  no  fertilizer,  pro¬ 
duced  18)4  bushels  marketable,  and  34  pounds 
unmarketable  size  tubers.  Size  of  plot,  1,380  square 
feet;  average  yield  per  acre,  597  bushels,  of  which  1.7 
percent  were  marketable.  Does  this  interest  you  ? 
if  so.  write  for  prices. 

K.  I).  11  UK  It,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Carman  No.  I  Potatoes. 

@3  per  barrel.  Barrel  lots  only. 

T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
I.ambert  and  Stoke  Pogis3rd  families;  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that  produced  367  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves.  Yearlings,  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattlo  for  Sale.  Visitors  Made  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  Mykon  Rkight- 
myer.  Prop.,  West  Rlchmondville,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cnr  Coin— Splendid  Farm,  105  acres.  Eight-room 
I  U I  OalC  House,  Outbuildings.  Best  situation;  lake 
front.  Suit  Dairy,  Stock,  Fruits.  Truck.  Snap  bar¬ 
gain.  $7,000.  Easy  terms.  Owner  in  Scotland.  Par¬ 
ticulars,  CAl’T.  ZIMMERMAN,  Inverness,  Florida. 


Working  Adhesive  Soil. — There  are 
some  soils  which  are  so  adhesive  as  to  be 
plowed  and  harrowed  with  difficulty. 
The  steel  plows  may  turn  over  the  land, 
but  the  common  harrows  are  powerless 
1o  break  up  the  turned  soil.  The 
“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  this  work  of  reducing  such  soil  to 
good  tilth  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
The  sloping,  crushing  teeth  and  the 
smoothing  bar,  press  down  the  furrow 
slices  ;  the  sharp,  sloping  steel  coulters, 
cut  up  and  turn  over  the  earth  and 
reduce  it  to  a  loose  condition.  No  matter 
how  adhesive  the  soil  is,  this  implement 
soon  fits  it  for  the  seed  and  insures  a 
good  crop.  See  advertisement  on  page 

rs. 


KERRY 

^BOXES. 


Send  Postal  for  new  32-page  _ 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1896. 


SOUTH  HAVEN  M  1C  H.  |||f|!!|l 

— t— -- — 1  1  ■" i  "■»  1  •|lli|H|f|l|f|lHl)lf|] 

THE  STANDARD.-  ' ..|||iI5 

*  BERRY  PACK  AGEOF  THE  WORLD  ft 

- - - - I'liigiifiijiy 

Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Delons 


Will 

not 

break. 

Send  for 
circular. 


WlUiS 

SAP  SPOUT. 

In  one  piece  with  hook. Hand¬ 
somely  made  from  tinned  mal¬ 
leable  iron.  Far  superiorto  all  others. 
Foil  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

MILLAR  «fc  SON,  I  TU  A.N.V. 


Buy  our  "ECLIPSE  ROOFING  PAINT”  and 
••ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CUaTIS  -TeEL  K'osINo  COMPANY. 

57  Sigler  Street,  Niles,  o. 


SAWS 


Man  with  a 
Folding  Sawing 
Machine 


(ANY  WOOD. 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
1  ON  ANY  GROUND. 

(.ANYWHERE. - 

Men  with 
a  Cross- 
Cut  Saw. 


Beats  2 


5  to  9  Cords  Daily  is  the  Usual  Average  forone  Man. 

This  cut  shows  this  wonderful  machine  in  three 
josit ions,  sawing  a  tree  down,. sawing  a  log  and  folded 
ocarry  home.  Ten  years  experience  hasmade  won- 

-  —  SAWS  DOW* 

TREES. 


lerful  improvements.  Our  machines  for  1896  saw 
aster  and  run  easierand  will  lastlon^or  than  ever. 
Lfiiusted  in  oneminuie  to  suit  the  12year  old  boy  or 
foot  giant.  Saws  in  9  positions,  timber  4.  In  to5)4  ft. 
hrough.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalogue  with 
estimoninl  letters  (unsolicited)  from  every  state, 
tnd  almost  every  county.  Every  Machine  I1  ully 


CREAMERY  OUTFIT 


FOR  SALE.  First- 
class.  Cheap.  Al¬ 
most  new.  Address  MEHOOPANY  CREAMERY 
CO..  Limited,  North  Mehoopany.  Pa. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs.  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Reade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM  before  you  ship  your 
■  ■  ■  |K  Butter.  Eggs,  Poultry, 

^  Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  33  Litlle  1 2t  li  St .,  NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Game,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry,  Calves, 
Hothouse  Lamb  -  and  Mushrooms. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


ELJ  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 

■  I  ■  ■  £■  V/  IV  wards  &  Co.  (list.  1861) 

Commission  Merchants, 

CALVES.  POULTRY,  CAME,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  THE  R.  N.-Y. 


Dressed  Calves  j  POULTRY*’ 

ON  COMMISSION. 

Best  Salesman  In  New  York. 

I.  T.  HUNTER,  174  Chambers  St.,  NewYork. 


SOMERS.  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell, In  carload  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.Garden, 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  P®« 

K7* Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

oft  Frelt,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desii 
lag  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WKTTERA.U.  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 


Part  IV. 


By  way  of  illustration,  and  in  order 
to  pet  our  figuring  stated,  let  us  take 
that  daily  ration  given  by  Mr.  Mapes  on 
page  838  of  last  year’s  volume.  Here 
it  is : 

Morning  Feed. — Four  pounds  of  wheat  bran, 
one  pound  of  corn  meal,  one  pound  of  ground 
oats,  one  pound  of  malt  sprouts,  one  pound  of 
Bowker’s  animal  meal,  2*4  pounds  of  pot  cheese. 
CNOOX  Feed. — Four  pounds  of  oats. 

Evening  Feed. — Ten  pounds  of  whole  corn. 

That  is  the  daily  ration  for  120  hens — 
24  x/i  pounds,  or  388  ounces,  which  gives 
a  trifle  less  than  3  34"  ounces  for  each  hen. 
Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is, 
that  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  3  H  ounces 
of  any  food  will  sustain  a  hen.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  difference  between  3  \i 
ounces  of  pumpkin,  and  the  same  weight 
of  solid  meat.  You  feed  one  man  on  a 
pound  of  pumpkin  pie,  and  another  man 
on  a  pound  of  meat  and  bread,  and  the 
pie-fed  man  will  feel  an  “aching  void” 
that  will  warn  him  to  avoid  a  wrestle 
with  the  other  man.  So  you  see  that 
we  must  have  something  besides  the 
mere  weights  of  these  foods  if  we  desire 
to  compare  them  fairly.  We  must  find 
how  much  actual  nourishment  the  hens 
find  in  the  ration,  and  to  do  this,  we 
must  see  how  much  of  each — muscle- 
makers,  fat-formers  and  pure  fat — these 
foods  contain.  This  is  where  the  value 
of  analyses  comes  in,  for  they  give  us 
the  basis  for  making  a  fair  comparison. 
Here  are  fair  average  analyses  of  a 
number  of  foods  often  given  to  poultry  ; 


POUNDS  IN  100. 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

Curd . 

.  20 

534 

51 

Animal  meal . 

.  42 

0 

12 

Corn  meal . 

.  714 

6334 

314 

Bran . 

.  im 

44  A 

234 

Oats . 

.  8*4 

46 

4 

Malt  sprouts . 

.  18*/. 

37*4 

1% 

Clover . 

.  7  3A 

40*4 

1  !4 

Cut  Bone . 

.  22 

16  34 

Potatoes . 

22 

1-5 

These  figures 

are  close 

enough 

for 

figuring.  They  are  not  carried  out  to 
decimal  fractions.  The  curd  represents 


the  pot-cheese  which  Mr.  Mapes  obtains 
from  skim-milk. 

Now  let’s  see  what  the  morning  mess 


figures  out : 

MORNING  MESS. 


4  pounds  of  bran . 

1  pound  of  corn  meal.... 
1  pound  of  ground  oats.. 
1  pound  of  malt  sjirouts. 
.1  pound  of  animal  meal. 
2 14  pounds  of  pot-cheese. 

Total . 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers,  formers. 

fat. 

.468 

1.76 

.08 

.07 

.63 

.035 

.085 

.46 

.04 

.185 

.37 

.017 

.420 

.12 

.48 

.i‘2 

.01 

1.708 

3.54 

.302 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  120  hens  had  for 
their  breakfast  1.71  pound  of  muscle- 
makers,  3.54  pounds  of  fat-formers,  and 
.3  pound  of  pure  fat.  To  put  it  in  an¬ 
other  way,  this  represented  5.55  pounds 
or  about  89  ounces  of  actual  food  for  the 
120  hens. 

The  dinner  of  four  pounds  of  oats  rep¬ 
resents  .34  pound  of  muscle-makers,  1.84 
pound  of  fat-formers,  and  .16  pound  of 
pure  fat,  making  2.34  pounds,  or  about 
38  ounces  in  all. 

The  supper  of  10  pounds  of  whole  corn 
represents  .84  pound  of  muscle-makers, 
6  pounds  of  fat-formers  and  .48  pound 
of  pure  fat,  making  7.32  pounds  or  117 
ounces  all  told.  That  is  a  fair  analysis 
for  whole  corn  which  differs  considera¬ 
bly  as  to  variety. 

Now  let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of 
the  whole  day’s  feeding  : 


Muscle- 

Fat-  Pure 

Total 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

ounces. 

Ratio. 

Breakfast..  1.71 

3.54 

.30 

89 

1:2% 

Dinner . 34 

1.84 

.16 

38 

1 :6‘/4 

Supper . 84 

6. 

.48 

117 

1 :814 

Total...  2.89 

11.38 

.94 

244 

1 :4-K 

You  understand  that  the  pure  fat  in 
foods  is  considered  23^  times  as  valuable 
as  the  fat-formers.  The  latter  make  the 
former.  So,  in  estimating  the  ratio  of 
muscle-makers  to  fat-formers,  we  multi¬ 
ply  the  pure  fat  by  2%,  add  to  the  total 
fat-formers,  and  divide  by  the  total 
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muscle-makers  to  get  the  proportion.  A 
glance  at  this  table  shows  that  each  hen 
has  a  little  over  two  ounces  of  actual 
food  per  day — though  she  eats,  supposing 
she  gets  an  equal  share,  33£  ounces  of 
material  to  obtain  the  two  ounces  of 
actual  nutriment.  You  will  notice  how 
the  breakfast  differs  from  the  supper. 
Next  week  we  shall  try  to  sift  out  some 
of  the  reasons  why  these  meals  are 
divided  up  as  they  are.  We  think  that 
it  will  pay  you  to  pick  apart  a  ration  or 
two  for  yourself,  and  see  what  you  are 
feeding  your  hens. 


the  abdomen,  in  trichinous  infection,  and  in  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  feet.  The  first  two  of  these 
states,  it  will  be  observed,  consist  in  direct  and 
permanent  distortion  of  the  backbone,  a  counter¬ 
part  of  hunchback  in  man.  The  last  two  are 
mere  rigid  arching  of  the  back,  and  tend  to  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  which 
caused  them. 

Andrew  Baker :  “Feed  pregnant  ani¬ 
mals  and  gain  four  weeks  extra  growth 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 

gUmtisinjb 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

THE  CHESHIRE  SWIHE  BREEDERS. 

The  Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  12th  annual  meeting  at 
Cornell  University,  January  8  and  9. 
Prof.  Roberts,  in  welcoming  the  breed¬ 
ers,  said,  “  If  all  the  breeders’  associa¬ 
tions  would  combine  and  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  the  same  week — at  the 
same  place,  the  various  breeders  could 
get  acquainted,  compare  notes,  secure 
reduced  railroad  rates,  and,  as  a  unit, 
secure  favorable  rates  and  rules  for 
transporting  and  exhibiting  stock  at 
fairs.”  This  is  an  important  matter,  and 
New  York  should  follow  the  example  of 
Ohio  and  other  States. 

Mr.  Button  advocated  the  breeding  off 
of  some  of  the  nose  and  leg  ;  he  would 
do  it  by  a  careful  selection  of  parents. 
Others  objected  to  this  course,  thinking 
that  the  body  would  be  also  shortened, 
and  that  the  resulting  fineness  would 
bring,  as  in  some  of  the  other  breeds, 
barrenness  and  weak  bones.  A  muscular 
sow  is  best  for  a  breeder.  C.  R.  White 
said,  “  Pigs  are  ruined  by  improper 
feeding  before  birth.  The  sow  is  poor 
at  service,  and  no  bone  and  muscle-form¬ 
ing  food  is  given.  This  lack  affects  the 
offspring  which  are  weak  and  poor.  The 
corn  diet  produces  fever,  a  craving  for 
salt,  nervous  excitement,  and  pig  eating. 
Too  long  periods  between  feedings  and 
indigestion  produce  a  humping  of  the 
back.  Exposure  to  wet,  and  cold,  and 
ill  heal tli,  cause  long  hair,  which  is  a 
sure  indication  of  something  wrong.” 

An  ideal  ration  suggested  by  Mr.  Mau¬ 
de  ville  is  a  mixture  of  two  bushels  of 
oats  and  one  of  peas,  fed  whole  with 
beets.  The  cost  of  grinding  is  saved, 
and  the  whole  is  well  chewed.  Another 
ration  is  wheat  middlings  and  milk. 

Prof.  Roberts:  “  Keep  the  body  cool — 
full  of  water.  With  dry  food,  the 
muscles  are  unyielding,  feverish,  and 
health  is  affected.” 

Prof  Wing :  “  A  certain  amount  of 
warmth  must  be  maintained  in  the 
system.  The  warmer  the  quarters,  the 
more  vegetables  may  be  fed  profitably. 
Under  proper  conditions,  almost  an  ex¬ 
clusive  vegetable  ration  may  be  used 
with  safety.” 

Prof.  James  Law,  among  other  notes, 
gave  the  following  list  of  causes  for 
humpbacked  pigs : 

1.  Distortion  of  the  spine  causing  hunchback, 
is  a  fault  of  development  before  birth,  and  may 
be  charged  on  a  faulty  nutrition  of  the  bones,  or 
in  other  cases  compression  of  the  body  of  the  pig 
while  still  soft  and  yielding.  2.  Humpback  may 
result  after  birth  from  the  imperfect  nutrition  of 
the  bones  in  the  condition  known  as  rickets.  This 
may  depend  on  an  inherited  fault  in  assimilation, 
further  fostered  by  unwholesome  conditions  of 
life,  dark,  damp,  confined  pens,  lack  of  sunshine 
and  exercise,  soured  or  otherwise  decomposed 
food,  insufficient  food,  etc.  3.  Humping  of  the 
back  usually  occurs  in  rheumatism,  usually 
caused  in  its  turn  by  cold,  damp,  and  other  un¬ 
wholesome  conditions.  4.  The  humping  up  of 
the  back  further  occurs  in  all  painful  diseases  of 
the  abdomen,  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  liver,  or  kidneys,  in  hog  cholera  with 
severe  abdominal  localization,  in  tuberculosis  of 


Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  friends. 

But  look  out  for  the  one 
that  is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
our  works,  Tatamy,  Pa., 
to  all  points. 

HOBSON  &  CO.. 
No.  4  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


Progress  and  Improvement 

THE  CHAMPION 

Is  “ The  Horse’s  Friend.” 
and  was  awarded  medal  at  World's  Fair  for  PROG¬ 
RESS  AND  IMPROVEMENT.  We  also  make  old-style 
straight  axles,  one  and  two-horse  wagons,  with  thim¬ 
ble  skein  and  solid  steel  axles.  ALL  HIGH  GRADE. 

Our  THREE-SPRING  1^-lNCH  AXLE  WAGON  is 
the  handiest  aud  cheapest  general-purpose  run-about 
wagon  made. 

THE  O-WE-GO  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL 
works  to  perfection,  and  the  price  is  a  surprise  to 
every  one. 

The  MASCOT  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  very  best 
lever  spring  tooth  harrows. 

Catalogue  free  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our 
goods,  we  will  on  application  name  bottom  prices. 

THE  CHAMPION  WAGON  CO.. 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


200^  More  Eggs 

When  hens  are  fed  ou 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN’S 

BONE  CUTTER 

will  pay  for  itself  la  two  mouths.  Sent 
on  trial.  #5.00  UDYS  ONE. 

Catalogue  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO., Milford,  Mass. 
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DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 


WORLD’S  FAIR. 


BY  USING  A  WEBSTER  & 
II  ANNUM  Green  Bone  Cut¬ 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  fine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn. 
Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 
that  received  an  award  at  the 
Special  Circulars  free. 


WEBSTER  &  II ANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 


FEED  MILLS 

Said  with  or  without  Bler&tsr.) 

Cra  sh  ocb  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have-conical  shaped  grinders.  Anevr 
tire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  sizes:  2  toil.1 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  h.  p.,  and  one  style  for 
windwheel  use. 

rr  1  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
crush  ear  com  and  grind  all  small  grains, 
Elil E. 

>  -VROWSIIER.  South  BcmLlnd. 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

For  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED,  and  TABLE 

MEAL,  Improved  for  1896. 

Send  for  all  mille  advertised. 
Keep  the  best— return  all  others. 

A.W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 


Leather  gets 

hard  and  brittle — use  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free ;  use  enough  to 
find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the 
can  back  and  get  the  whole  of  your 
money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Why  Pay  Retail  Price 

When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  mfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  giving  full  description. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs,. 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.Y. 


HERE  AGAIN! 

SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY 
ALMANAC  FOR  1896. 

Its  a  beauty,  larger  and  better  than  ever, 
nearly  100  pages  8x10  on  best  book  paper. 
Fully  illustrated  with  finest  engravings 
of  special  design.  A  veritable  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Chicken  information.  Scntpost- 
paid  for  only  15  cents.  Address, 

KER,  Box  73,  Freeport,  III,  U.  S;  A. 

P.  S. — Incubators  and  Brooders.  Hot  water,  pipo  system, 
tho  best  in  the  world,  a  fine  32  page  Catalogue  fret. 


jOGUE  FOB.oDG- 

in  colors  that  ro  corrects 
an  .finesvi.’lust-ate  'Po-.ltry)» 
nv»  •  printoo.  ao-  tv 
convinced.  It  teliaLo toC 
make  poultry  pay,  how  \c  Vr-Udh 
poultry  uses,  r  Ives  remedies  forr 
diseas-s,  also  1  wo.*,  pri--s  f)* 
fowls  and  eggs.  If  i ntci”  "ted  Ink 
poultry  this  book  t  vha  -  youv 
want.  Sont  pot.;  paid  .orIC  oenis.L 
J.  W.  Miller  Co.  Box  1U.  Fr  aport- jiL f. 


|\| EW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  I  896  Finest 

book  ever  published,  contain  ■  nearly  10C 
pages,  all  printed  In  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  Bure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
J^vand  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  J5c. 
•w  J ohn  Bauscher ,  Jr., box  GCFreeport,  Ill, 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  tho  finest 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  beet  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how'  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases, best  licedestroyer.pricesofcggs  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  birds, send  10  centsfor  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA„  U.  S.  A. 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  slllus-l 
trated  &  fully  described! 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information  for  I 
poultrymen  &  intending  I 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese;  uLo  Shetland  I 
Ponies.  Send  6c  in  stumps  I 
E.H.  COPE.  Bex 42.  Huntley, III.  [ 


5LEANINCS  IN 


SEND  FOR 

_  _  Sample  copy  o I 

BEE  CULTURE. 


Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIPDI  ICQ 
agazine,  and  Catalog,  of  D  L  L  OUT  I  L I  CO 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Thrice-a-Week  Edition, 

Combining-  all  the  crisp,  fresh  news  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  daily  with  the  special 
literary  and  instructive 
features  of  a  Weekly. 


SIX  PAGES  AT  EACH  ISSUE. 

EIGHTEEN  PAGES  EVERY  WEEK. 


Stories  by  the  Best  Authors. 

Pages  for  Women  and  Children. 
Full  Market  Reports. 

A  Varied  Editorial  Page. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  News  and  Comment 


Political  events,  as  well  as  all  other  news,  nar 
rated  fully,  promptly  and  accurately. 

156  PAPERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Send  $1.65  to  this  office  for  THE  RURAL  NEW 
YORKER  and  the  THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD 
both  one  year. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

of  the  young  before  they  are  horn.  Fat 
covers  many  defects,  and  in  the  case  of 
ignorant  judges,  one  is  compelled  to 
ruin  an  animal  to  be  able  to  win  first 
prize  at  the  fairs.  The  best  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the  fair  and  the  beginner  buys 
his  start  at  a  long  price  while  there. 
When  he  gets  the  pampered  animal 
home,  it  ‘  goes  to  pieces  ’,  and  he  is  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  breed.  The  second  ob¬ 
ject  of  showing  stock,  i.  e.,  advertising, 
is  defeated,  and  future  sales  cut  short. 
For  future  profit,  show  stock  on  their 
merits,  use  no  deception,  and  work  for 
better  judges.  The  short-course  students 
can  be  instructed  in  judging,  and  should 
make  good  ones.” 

It  was  stated  that  potatoes  are  worth 
10  cents  per  bushel  to  feed.  They  are 
much  better  if  steamed.  Dr.  Smeade 
said  that  he  sold  $1,308  worth  of  pork 
grown  on  potatoes  and  $50  worth  of 
grain. 

Pigs  are  best  weaned  by  feeding  wheat 
at  three  weeks,  adding  milk  until  they 
come  to  suckle  but  little.  Then  take  the 
sow  from  the  pigs,  and  they,  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  pen,  do  not  fret. 

Mr.  Doolittle  said  that  a  well-bred  hog 
will  produce  more  lard  per  100  pounds 
of  fat  than  a  scrub,  which  gives  muscle 
and  scraps.  A  round  animal  is  not  as 
profitable  as  a  deep  one  for  good  cuts. 
Avoid  a  heavy  head,  thick  rind,  big  leg, 
and  breed  one  which  gives  the  most 
high-priced  meats.  Have  hogs  that  have 
no  wrinkles  and  that  have  lean  meat 
among  the  fat. 

Prof.  Wing,  with  his  stereopticon  gave 
an  interesting  lecture,  and  explained 
some  problems  in  line  breeding.  Some 
of  the  notable  examples  of  great  animals 
have  been  produced  by  this  system.  A 
study  of  the  subject  would  be  a  profit¬ 
able  winter  evenings’  occupation. 

This  association  is  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  and  Vol.  III.  of  the  herd  book  is 
being  published.  The  officers  for  the 
following  year  are  :  President,  C.  E. 
Chapman  ;  Vice-President,  R.  D.  Button  ; 
Secretary,  H.  J.  Brown,  Harford,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  TO  THE  RATS. 

If  F.  W.  H.  will  get  two  good  cats  and  a 
thoroughbred  Fox  terrier,  his  rats  will  find  It  to 
their  interest  to  move.  If  he  take  good  care  of  his 
cats  and  dog,  they  will  take  care  of  the  rats  and 
mice.  I  speak  from  experience.  R.  n.  randall. 

On  page  19,  F.  W.  H.  wishes  information  as  to 
how  to  get  rid  of  rats.  There  is  just  one  way, 
and  that  is  to  keep  plenty  of  cats,  and  let  them 
have  free  access  to  all  the  rat  runs.  Take  good 
care  of  the  cats.  Feed  them  well  on  almost  any 
food  but  meat ;  the  rats  will  supply  that.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  not  good  food  for  cats.  Don’t  shut  them 
out  on  very  cold  nights.  8.  K.  M. 

In  years  past,  when  we  have  been  troubled  with 
rats,  the  discovery  was  made  that  our  stock  of 
cats  was  either  very  much  reduced,  or  lacking 
entirely.  And  then,  again,  when  we  were  blessed 
with  an  entire  absence  of  the  objectionable  ro¬ 
dents— as  is  the  case  at  present— we  find  that  the 
cats  have  full  possession.  But  don’t  expect  such 
a  favorable  state  of  affairs  if  dogs  are  allowed 
to  torment  and  drive  the  cats  off  from  the  prem¬ 
ises  !  Feed  the  cats  milk.  i,  d.  c. 

New  York. 

I  used  to  have  a  barnful  of  rats,  but  since  I 
keep  from  four  to  six  cats  which  are  fed  in  the 
barn  all  the  time,  I  have  had  no  rats  for  five 
years  xrnst,  and  I  think  that  if  F.  W.  H.  would  try 
the  same  plan,  he  would  succeed  in  ridding  his 
farm  of  the  pests.  I  know  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  that  good  cats  will  do  the  work,  as  my 
neighbors,  who  are  down  on  cats  are  overrun 
with  rats.  But  F.  W.  H.  must  keep  his  cats  in 
the  barn,  for  house  cats  seldom  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  Above  all,  do  not  feed  them  too  much 
meat,  but  skim-milk.  It  will  not  cost  as  much  to 
keep  a  good  cat,  as  a  poor  one.  i\  e.  s. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  I  moved  on  a  farm  which 
had  poor  buildings;  the  barn  is  a  “  fiat  bottom,’ 
as  we  call  them  here,  to  distinguish  them  from 
bank  barns.  The  fiat  barns  form  the  best  of  rat 
harbors,  especially  when  they  become  old  and 
rickety.  This  barn  was  literally  alive  with  the 
rodents,  and  not  only  the  barn  but  the  house,  and 
other  outbuildings.  As  I  did  not  like  living  with 
rats  very  well,  I  concluded  to  try  to  free  the 
premises,  if  possible,  from  them.  The  granary 
was  their  rendezvous  at  night.  I  soon  discovered 
that  there  were  plenty  of  holes  in  the  granary 
where  they  could  go  in  and  out.  I  shut  all  the 
holes  but  one,  that  I  could  find.  In  the  evening 
after  dark,  I  would  go  quietly  to  the  barn  and 
close  the  hole  in  the  granary  which  I  had  left  for 
an  entrance  for  them.  Then  with  a  lantern  in 


one  hand,  and  a  good  club  in  the  other,  I  would 
proceed  to  give  them  their  medicine.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  I  succeeded  in  finding  all  the 
places  of  egress,  but  I  generally  could  kill  three 
or  four  before  they  could  get  out,  and  if  I  could 
succeed  in  catching  any  alive  (which  I  frequently 
did),  I  would  daub  them  all  over  with  pine  tar, 
and  then  let  them  go  again,  so  that  they  could 
tell  their  more  fortunate  comrades  of  their  fate.  I 
generally  would  go  to  the  barn  two  and  three 
times  during  the  night.  It  was  not  long  before 
my  rats  concluded  to  move  to  more  comfortable 
quarters.  I  haven’t  seen  a  rat  on  the  premises 
for  six  or  seven  years,  and  if  they  ever  come  back 
again,  I  shall  give  them  the  same  treatment  that 
I  gave  them  before.  s.  b.  f. 

Blake,  O. 

Take  good,  hard  potash,  pulverize  it  coarsely, 
put  it  into  the  mouths  of  the  holes,  and  spread  it 
so  that  a  rat  will  be  obliged  to  step  on  it.  The 
atmosphere  will  dissolve  the  potash,  and  it  then 
becomes  very  sticky.  If  a  rat  steps  on  it,  it  will 
stick  to  his  feet,  and  to  clean  it,  he  will  put  his 
foot  into  his  mouth ;  as  soon  as  he  has  done  this, 
he  will  wish  that  he  hadn’t,  and  will  soon  make 
tracks  for  cleaner  places.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  use  the  above  several  times  during  the  past  30 
years,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail  when  prop¬ 
erly  done.  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  under 
straw  stacks,  when  straw  was  loose,  and  the 
holes  large.  Make  the  holes  smaller,  and  if  they 
dig  around  them,  then  try  again.  j.  w.  g. 

Clay  Center,  Kan. 


A  Constant  Coitgii  with  failing  Strength. 
and  Wasting  of  Flesh,  are  symptoms  denoting  Pul¬ 
monary  organs  more  or  less  seriously  affected.  You 
will  find  a  safe  remedy  for  all  Lung  or  Throat-ails  in 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant.— Adv. 


■E2 


Horse  Owners!.  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Barest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Borneo 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  wlthfull  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  ' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O 
f  I . . . . 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 

Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CURED — BOOK  FREE. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CAKED  UDDER  AND  GARGET 


is  positively  cured  by  the  use  of 

Scott’s  Arabian  Paste. 


Guaranteed.  Will  not  scatter  or 
reduce  the  flow  of  milk.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price.  }A  lb , 
50c.;  1  lb.,  $1.00.  SCOTT’S  ARABIAN 
PASTE  CO..  Rochester,  N-  Y. 


Ground  Bone,  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestone 
Grit  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY, 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
I  lint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Springfield  and  Worcester. 

WE  ARE  FURNISHING 

Poultry  Supplies 

From  our  factories  in  each  of  the  above  cities.  Our 
O.  K.  FOOD  is  still  the  leading  brand,  fresh  made, 
dry  and  right.  If  your  grain  dealer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  to  the  factory  nearest  you.  CUT  GREEN 
BONE  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Thoroughbred  Live  Stock. 

ANY  ONE  wishing  to  PURCHASE  or  SELL  will  find 
it  to  his  ADVANTAGE  to  watch  these  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  address 

WILES  A.  SEWARI),  207  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Notice:  The  R.  N.-Y.  approves  this  new  departure. 


If  One 


Keeps  One  Hen, 

It  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  him  to  feed  it  with  Bowker’s 
Animal  Meal.  It  is  as  good  for 
small  flocks  as  for  larger  ones, 
and  the  larger  ones  are  steady 
consumers  of  this  Animal  Meal. 
It  furnishes  the  animal  food  which 
is  required  for  the  economical 
production  of  eggs  in  quantity. 
Eggs  cannot  be  made  from  noth¬ 
ing.  Feed  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal. 

It  makes  hens  lay; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  10  hens  3  months,  $1. 
Four  times  as  much  for  $2.23. 

Our  little  book,  “The  Egg,”  free. 


The  BOWKER  COMPANY, 


G  HUSH  El)  OYSTER  Shells  for  Poultry. 

100-lb.  bag,  00  cents:  five.  $2.50;  ten.  $4.50.  Per 
ton,  $8.  E.  N.  LEKTE,  Leete's  Island.  Conn. 


INCUBATORS, 

BROODERS^YEGETABLE  and 
CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  line  of  poultry  supplies ^.t 
loxcest  prices.  Green 
cut  bone  will  I 
MAKE  HENS  LAY 

1  inWinter  and  produce 
—I  fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ling.  Send  4c.for  catalog  and  valu- 
lablo  information  on  poultry  raining* 

Ipkkkleks  incubator  a  nitoomut  Ai,<oiut.  iv 

610  51  Ohio  St.,  QUINCY,  11,1,.  Self-Uegul.tling. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTH1LDE  H.  H.  B.  130S. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2)4  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow's  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  1  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  TnoRNDALE,  Chester  Co., Pa 


A  WORD  to  the  WISE  is  sufficient.  Orders  booked 
for  pigs  from  spring  litters.  Quality  the  BEST. 

WILLS  WOOD  HERD 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


MILL  FARM  HERD  OF 

CHESHIRES ! 

Always  ahead.  Nearly  all  the 
1st  premiums  at  Chicago  in  1893 
and  more  than  half  at  New  York 
State  Fair  i  n  1894  and  1895.  Low 
prices.  Correspondence  solicited. 
B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

SWEEPING  REDUCTION  to  suit  hard  times,  and 
reduce  large  stock  of  choice  animals.  You  run  no 
risk  sending  order,  as  I  am  the  only  breeder  guaran¬ 
teeing  satisfaction,  and  agreeing  to  refund  money  and 
pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  rejected.  You  are 
to  be  the  judges.  My  swine  are  the  old  “  True  Typo,” 
having  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight  hair  and 
back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and  are  yrowthy,  hut 
not  coarse. 

G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 


Ptcftnl,  .Uif-Xnf.. 

tsuir.j  Tioaitaa,!* 
fa> 

o*toh  &  larger  percent*** 
fertile  egg.  at  lea.  coil  then  S 
»ny  other  Hatcher.  lowest  I 
priced  flrat-claaa  Hatcher  | 
made.  GEO.  II.  8TAIIL, 

»  14  toiaa  S.  Olh  St.,  Quincy,  fll. 


t  y 

Circulars  frea. 

-  Send  6c.  for 
Ulus.  Catalogue. 


Now  HEADY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred, 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 
in  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Write  your  wants  and 
1  will  quote  you  prices  of  in¬ 
dividual  pigs.  Also  two  litters  of  Scotch  Collie  Pups. 
Edw’d  Walter,  EurekaStock  Farm,  W.  Chester, Pa. 


Sir  Francis  2969. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


Cata- 


IIMCUBATOI 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Stei 
Absolutely  self-regulatii 
The  simplest,  most  rellu 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hate 
ti,',f'.,n,’nrket-  Circulars  fi 
GEO.  LRTLL  <&  CO.  1  Quincy,  J 


CHESHIRES 


FROM  SUNNY8IDK 
STOCK  FARM— Show 
Record  for  1895,  On  ex¬ 
hibition  at  five  leading  Fairs  in  N.  Y.  State.  Showed 
in  32  Classes:  won  26  First  and  five  Second  Prizes. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

D.  A.  WATKOUS,  Ouaquaga,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


nuroumre  pure  and  choice. 

U  n  LOm  I  n  CO  ED.  S.  HILL,  Pemvllle,  N.  Y. 


incubators! 

Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you 
wish  to  know  about 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

,  We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators, 
i  brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Cata-  _ 
jlogue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Dollar.. 

|  Reliable  Jncubator&  Brootler  Uo.^  (Juinc^v.  Ills  ( 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot-watet 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  noi 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free. 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


A  fowl  tip. 

til!  100  Eag  Self-Regulating 
fiOi  Invincible  Hatcher. 
Circulars  free.  160  Chick  Brooder,  «3i 
Send  4c.  for  catalogue  &  treatise  No.  2* 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Springfield,  0. 


INCUBATORS 


■Door  &.  Out-Door  Srooaer* 
139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

_ Send  for  152  page  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Prairie  State  incubator  Co.,  Homer  City.  P« 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Cheste 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAMLTON  A  CO.,  Coehn>n,IIl«,F. 


NOW  Is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HEBE  is  the  place  \  To„  bu,-f  Poland-Chlna  Hogs 
y  I  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


RCnil  A  DDflQ  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Breeders 
IlLI^Un  UnUOi  of  Belgian  Hares.  Breeders.  $5 
pair;  Guinea  Pigs,  $2  pair.  Bantams,  Buff  Cochin  and 
Game  at  rock  prices.  Two-cent  stamp  for  circular. 
OxvANGE  COUNTY  HARE  AND  POULTRY  FARM. 


TIIDIf  E  VC- Mammoth  W  h  i  te  and  Bronze 

I  Uni\C  I  3  Toulouse  Geese,  White 
Guineas.  The  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Choice 
young  Turkeys,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock, W.  Wyandotte  and 
Br.  Leghorn  Cockerels  to  spare.  Circular  free. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


WILD  TURKEYS 

Address  W.  W.  BENDER,  Tub,  Pa. 


Huy  Eggs  and  Breeding  Stock 
OF  THE  KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM 
Bred  for  laying  qualities  and  hardihood.  All  profit¬ 
able  varieties.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


IncubaforsSBrooders 

Best  in  the  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  Will 
hatch  chicks  when  others  fail.  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Inenhator  Co.,  Freeport,  III.  IT.  S.  A. 


for  hatching  from  High  Grade  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas.  Great  Layers; 
15  Eggs,  $1;  26,  $1.50.  A  few  cockerels  for  sale.  Send 
for  circular,  free.  OTTAQUECHEE  POULTRY 
YARDS,  North  Ilartland,  Vt. 


Purebred  Game  Poultry 

BLACKBREASTED  RED,  " 

BLACK  JERSEY, 

WHALKBACK. 

For  description  and  prices,  address 

W.  C.  OAKES,  Daggett.  Mich. 


C  C 11  n  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLIfU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CD  C  C 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  B  B  »  Kl 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturer*,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FROM  A  VERMONT  FRUIT  FARM. 

I  note  what  you  say  in  January  number 
of  Green's  Fruit  Grower  about  my  fruit 
trees  having1  come  from  a  Rochester 
nursery,  which  is  correct,  but  I  would 
like  to  add  a  word  more.  For  manv 
years  I  bought  nursery  stock  for  my  own 
planting  of  traveling  tree  agents,  who 
were  selling  for  the  best  nurseries.  I 
paid  for  plum,  pear  and  cherry  trees 
from  SI  to  S3  each.  My  large  orders  led 
a  certain  nurseryman  to  think  that  I 
would  make  a  good  tree  agent,  for  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  he  sent  me  a  can¬ 
vasser's  outfit  and  offered  me  a  salary  or 
60  per  cent  for  selling  and  delivering 
fruit  stock  for  him.  This  set  me  to 
thinking  that  if  they  could  pay  60  per 
cent  for  selling  and  delivering  their 
stock,  it  could  not  cost  much  at  first 
hands.  So  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
Charles  A.  Green  for  his  wholesale  cata¬ 
logue,  which  came  in  due  season,  and 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  it  I  felt  like 
the  boy  who  wanted  to  hire  some  one  to 
kick  him.  I  found  that  I  could  buy  of 
Green’s  nursery  for  about  25  cents  what 
I  had  been  paying  SI  for.  But  I  had  my 
doubts  about  this  cheap  stock  being 
good.  However,  the  next  spring  I  risked 
a  small  order  and  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised,  for  I  found  it  the  best  stock  I 
had  ever  had  from  any  nursery  at  any 
price.  1  took  much  pains  to  show  this 
stock  to  my  neighbors,  and  the  next 
spring  many  of  them  put  their  orders 
with  mine,  and  got  their  stock  as  cheap 
as  I  did.  Thus  year  after  year  since 
then  my  orders  for  stock  of  Green's 
Nursery  Company  have  increased,  until 
now  it  takes  several  large  boxes  to  hold 
it.  1  am  no  “  tree  agent  ”  and  do  not  go 
out  soliciting  orders.  The  orders  come 
to  me.  1  have  found  the  stock  first- 
class,  and  so  far  as  it  has  fruitel,  it  is 
always  true  to  name,  and  I  found  G.  N. 
Co.,  always  square  and  honorable  in  all 
their  dealings. 

The  company  of  whom  I  used  to  buy 
sent  an  agent  here  some  years  ago,  and 
after  spending  several  days  and  being 
met  at  every  door  with  the  remark,  “Oh, 
no.  We  don't  want  anything  from  you  : 
we  give  our  orders  to  Mr.  Halladay.” 
he  wrote  his  firm  that  there  was  no 
need  of  staying  here  any  longer.  Their 
reply  was  that  “there  must  be  a  stop  put 
to  that  at  once,  to  stay  here  four  weeks 
and  thoroughly  canvass  the  town.”  Well, 
the  agent  stayed,  and  when  he  got 
through  he  came  to  me  and  showed  me  his 
order,  which  amounted  to  less  than  $8.  A 
gentleman  drove  up  to  my  door  last 
winter.  He  sat  down  and  eyed  me  for 
some  time.  Well,  says  he,  “  I  have 
driven  10  miles  to  see  you.  I  am  selling 

(or  trying  to  sell)  fruit  stock  for - 

Nursery  Company.  I  have  just  started 
for  them,  and  nearly  every  house  1  called 
at  I  was  told  that  ‘we  order  all  our  stock 
through  Mr.  Halladay.’  I  have  come  10 
miles  to  see  what  kind  of  stock  you  can 
sell  at  such  prices.”  I  took  the  agent  to 
my  orchard  and  showed  him  the  stock  I 
had  growing  (all  from  Green’s  Nursery 
Company)  and  he  declared  that  it  was 
the  best  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  he 
would  go  home  and  give  up  trying  to 
sell  at  the  prices  he  had  been  trying  to 
get.  Most  agents  tell  their  customers 
not  to  deal  with  me  or  Green,  but  for  all 
this  my  orders  to  Green’s  Nursery  Com 
pany  each  year  are  more  than  four  times 
that  of  all  the  tree  agents  who  come  to 
this  town.  I  have  as  fine  an  orchard  of 
young  trees  as  can  be  found  in  this 
State,  and  every  tree  was  bought  of 
Green’s  Nursery  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. — A.  A.  Halladay,  Vermont. 

Note  :  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  published  on 
its  first  page  a  photographic  cut  of  Mr. 
Ilalladay’s  fruit  farm  and  home,  with  a 
long  article  describing  his  methods  of 
culture,  and  relating  the  story  of  his 
success.  This  article  was  published  in 
the  November  30,  (1895)  issue. — C.  A. 
Green  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LADIES!!! 

Po  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
14-  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Birr  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  New  York. 


SSAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &  W aterWheels 
DeLOACH  MrLL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akroo.O> 


The u 


CULTIVATORS. 


are  made  with  many  attachments  : — 
adapted  to  use  in  all  crops.  For  a  reliable 
and  trustworthy  cultivator  be  sure  it  has 
the  trade  mark  “  IRON  AGE.” 

Have  you  seen  our  14-tooth  cultivator: 
Send  for  catalogue  No.  3.  Address 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

Gren loch.  N .  J . 


■  nr  ni  niAIC  (ICC.  e.  buckley, 
lUU  ■  LUvVOf  vlw  Amenia  Union,  N.  Y. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 
arid  PLANTER 


It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
operation. 

IVo  more  cutting  seed 
by  hand, 

it  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  asif  done  by  hand. 

It  leaves  the  field  with 
itswork  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  to 


Dept,  k  PLANO  IMPLEMENT  C0„  Plano,  III. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


A  FEED  MILL  bu.«i .  GOLD  MINE: 

The  Scientific 

Thebest  on  Karth.  Grinds 
all  grains, Including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
for  all  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO, 

Springfield,  Ohio* 


SQUEEZE™  FARM. 


You  might  get  three  times  as  much  out  of  it,  and  not  work  so  hard,  if 
you  worked  in  the  right  way.  Rest  your  body,  and  operate  your  mind  a 
while.  Send  for  the  PLAN  ET  J  R.  book  for  1896,  (it’s  free),  and  learn  all 
about  the  famous  farm  tools  that  do  a  week’s  work  in  a  day.  The  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  is  simply  fascinating.  It  does  more  hoeing,  plowing,  or  culti¬ 
vating  than  six  men,  and  neither  talks  nor  cats. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.  PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  ;  nd  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Endorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials  and  directions  how  to  use.  Price  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one 
excavator  and  one  ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  tvantecl. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO., 

t>2  SABIN  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  7 6  Third,  Avenue ,  Albany,  N.  r. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Eire 
Brick.  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &c 


15  O.  K.,  as  usual. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  at  Rutland,  January  7,  8  and  9, 
1896,  there  were  awarded 

Creamery  Sweepstakes,  Grand  Sweepstakes, 

GOLD  MEDAL 

to  butter  from  cream  separated  by  the 

U.  5.  Cream  Separator. 

We  have  already  advertised  the  result  at  the  Granite 
State  Dairymen’s  Association,  Dec.  26  and  27, 
1895,  which  awarded 

First  Prize  and  Grand  Sweepstakes  to  butter  from 
cream  separated  by  the  U.  S.  SEPARATOR. 

The  United  States  Separator  Stands  on  its  own  Bottom. 

PRICES,  $7o.OO  AND  UP. 

Made  under  patents  owned  exclusively  by  us.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tating  and  infringing  machines. 

Send  for  Catalogues  of  anything  for  the  Creamery  and  Dairy. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  -  =  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 


LEAN’S  steel  HARROW 


No  Castings  to  Break,  NoWearouttO  it. 

\  Adjustment  easiest  operated.  Save  it«  cost  first  bcjd 
)  son.  Adapted  to  general  farm  purposes.  HAS  NLi 
{EQUAL.  Write  for  proof. 

<  RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 


OUR  RIDING  AND  WALKING  WHEEL 


SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 

A  wonderful  im 
provement. 

The  wheels  carry  the 
frame  high  above  the 
ground,  causing  it  to 

be  the  lightest  draft  ~  . . . 

Harrow  in  the  world.  Ratchet  tooth  holder;  Into  18 
inches  can  be  worn  off  the  tooth.  A  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  for  every  dealer  in  the  country.  Write  for  prices 
in  time.  We  also  manufacture  Circular  Saw  Mills, 
Cultivators,  Grain  Drills,  Engines,  and  all  kinds  of 
Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  reliable  deal¬ 
ers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having  our 
goods.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCH  <&.  DROMCOLD,  YORK.  PA. 


Sent  Free  to  Farmers ! 


A  new  book  on  Agriculture  Horticulture, 
and  the  Cultivation  of  the  soil  by  John  Gould, 
T.  B.  Terry.  J.  H.  Hale,  and  others,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  to  any  address. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANUM.  CONN., 


Sole  Mfrs.  of  the  only  “  CUTAWAY  HARROW.’ 

X  >►»  tdt  W  I  •  <IM>  I  <•»  • 

Market  Gardeners  Recommend 

1  Matthews  &  New  Universal  Model  Hand 

•  Seeding  and  Cultivating  Implements  • 

A  dozen  styles.  (ffjfr  TfTffl  ™E  EES7 
o  Latest  Designs.  .  *  Goods 

/ji  a 


™  Only  combination  One  and  Two  Wheeler  mnd«. 
2  Omo  wheel  for  seeding  insures  most  finished  work. 
£  Wri  !e  for  circulars  end  ndd-essof  nearest  supply 

|  depot.  AMES  PLOW  CO.,  _  , 

“  Solo  Makers.  Poston  A  New  York. 


IT 

WILL 

PAY 

to  get  our  la¬ 
test  C  ti  t  »i  - 
Inline  of  the 
greatest  line 
of 


UEVTnni  C  on  Earth.' A  postal  will  bring  It. 
HA  I  lUULd  Also  valuable  information  about 
Having  and  Hav  Barns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  alt  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Sow  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.  Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Town. 


\M  A  BM  T  CT  n  by  March  U  by  a  practi- 
WW  I  vl  I  Eg  cal  farmer,  a  dairv  farm, 
stocked.  Will  rent  or  work  on  shares,  or  would  take 
position  as  manager.  Good  buttermaker.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  62.  Berlin.  Rens.  County,  N.  Y. 
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STEAM  SUGAR  MAKING  IN  OHIO. 

THE  NEW  WAY  OF  EVAPORATING  SAP. 

Saves  Fuel,  Time,  Labor  and  Water. 

The  most  advanced  step  yet  taken  in  the  reduction 
of  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree  to  syrup  and  sugar,  is  by 
the  use  of  steam.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  Geauga 
County,  the  best  maple  sugar  producing  county  in  the 
world,  but  has  its  sugar  camp,  and  in  nearly  all  of 
them,  the  most  approved  of  modern  appliances  are 
used.  Only  a  few  producers,  however,  have  “turned 
on  the  steam  ”  to  aid  them,  but  enough  have  tried  it  to 
carry  it  out  of  the  experimental  stage,  and  prove  be¬ 
yond  a  venture  that  it  is  the  most  rapid  and  econom¬ 
ical  method  yet  tried. 

An  opportunity  occurred  recently  for  me  to  inspect 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfectly  arranged 
steam  sugar  plants  to  be  found  in  this  county,  where 
every  farmer  is  a 
sugarmaker.  Mr. 

K.  W.  Henry  of 
Bainbridge,  is 
owner  of  the  plant 
and  also  of  a  fine 
farm  that  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the 
same  advanced 
ideas  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  that  he  car¬ 
ries  into  his  sugar¬ 
making  processes. 

In  response  t  o 
Some  inquiries 
about  making 
sugar  by  steam, 

Mr.  Henry  said : 

“I  have  made 
sugar  for  nearly 
40  years,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  have 
passed  through 
nearly  all  the  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  that 
have  been  taken 
in  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  maple  syrup 
and  sugar.  I  have 
a  camp  of  1,200 
thrifty,  vigorous 
trees,  and  until  I 
got  my  present 
apparatus  for  boil¬ 
ing,  I  felt,  all  the 
time,  as  though  I 
were  wasting 
much  valuable 
time  and  fuel. 

Three  years  ago, 

feeling  certain,  from  a  careful  investigation,  that 
steam  was  the  most  successful  servant  to  employ,  I 
made  the  change  from  the  common  pans  and  heater 
that  I  was  then  using,  to  the  boiler  and  pans  necessary 
for  the  using  of  steam.  This  change  involved  an  out¬ 
lay  of  just  about  $200.  I  purchased  a  boiler  44  inches 
by  16  feet — called  a  forty-horse  power.  I  built  up  one 
of  my  old  pans  so  that  it  had  a  depth  of  18  inches. 
My  pans  are  now  four  feet  in  width  by  16  feet  in 
length,  and  this  gives  me  a  boiling  surface  of  64 
square  feet.  The  steam  passes  directly  from  the 
boiler  through  common  steam  pipes  to  the  front  end 
of  the  pans  (Fig.  32),  and  from  there  wends  its  serpen¬ 
tine  course  through  many  coils  along  the  bottom  of 
the  pans  to  the  rear  end,  where  just  before  it  ex¬ 
hausts,  it  rises  to  a  beater,  in  which  all  the  cold  sap 
is  heated  previous  to  its  being  admitted  into  the  boil¬ 
ing  pans,  thus  saving  considerable  heat,” 


“What  steam  pressure  is  necessary  to  do  your 
work  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  keep  the  pressure  at  about  60  pounds,  and  begin 
boiling  when  it  is  40  pounds.  In  just  three  minutes 
from  the  time  steam  is  turned  on,  the  sap  is  boiling. 
It  immediately  rises  in  a  clear,  sparkling  foam  to  the 
top  of  the  pans,  and  stays  like  that  constantly — a 
bubbling,  seething  mass,  almost  as  white  as  the  foam 
on  a  pail  of  milk.” 

Rapidity  of  evaporation  is  the  point  of  all  points  to 
be  reached,  where  it  can  be  done  without  too  great  an 
outlay  of  fuel.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  to  ascertain  accurately  just  how  many  barrels 
per  hour  one  is  boiling  away  with  the  fire  arch  and 
its  pans  or  evaporator,  after  all  is  well  heated  up  and 
boiling  well.  With  this  steam  heat,  where  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  remains  so  regular  and  constant,  I  thought 
that  this  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out. 


SUGAR  MAKING  BY  STEAM  !  A  MODERN  SUGAR  CAMP  IN  OHIO.  Fig.  32. 


Upon  this  point  of  rapid  evaporation  Mr.  Henry  said  : 

“To  make  the  matter  clear  by  comparison,  let  me 
tell  you  what  a  gentleman  told  me  about  his  new 
evaporator.  He  came  from  quite  a  distance  to  see  me 
boil  by  steam.  He  said  that  he  was  using  a  new  5  x  20 
foot  evaporator,  and  could  boil  away  only  five  barrels 
per  hour,  counting  the  time  from  starting  the  fire,  to 
the  finishing  up — both  very  slow  processes  with  an 
evaporator.  I  can,  with  less  than  two- thirds  of  the 
boiling  surface  that  this  gentleman  has,  boil  away 
eight  barrels  per  hour,  including  both  start  and 
finish,  which  is  not  so  slow  a  process,  and  while 
everything  is  booming  along,  I  can  evaporate  10  bar¬ 
rels  per  hour.  This  I  have  done  many  times  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  as  I  have  a  great  many  visitors 
at  my  camp.” 

How  the  Work  Is  Done. — “  I  keep  two  men  with 
two  teams  gathering  sap  every  day  we  boil,  and  the 


difficulty  that  I  always  experienced  when  using  my 
arch  and  pans.  I  6nd  exactly  reversed  now.  Then  it 
was  always  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  boil  away 
the  sap  fast  enough  to  keep  the  gatherers  from  over¬ 
flowing  the  receiving  tanks.  Now  I  have  to  wait  at 
the  start  till  a  good  and  sufficient  supply  is  assured, 
before  I  venture  to  turn  on  the  steam.  Often  when 
there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  sap  in  the  buckets, 
and  the  work  of  gathering  is  necessarily  slow,  I  do 
not  start  the  fire  under  the  boiler  till  after  dinner  ; 
then  I  can  “  boom”  it  along  to  a  finish  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  wait  for  the  sap  to  come  in. 

“One  great  advantage  about  this  method,  is  that 
there  is  no  more  night  work  about  my  sugar  camp.  I 
am  willing,  however,  to  forego  all  the  poetry  and 
romance  connected  with  that  part  of  sugar  making, 
and  in  place  of  it  take  a  good  night’s  rest.  I  gather 
as  much  as  80  barrels  a  day  when  there  is  a  good  run 

of  sap,  and  we 
never  have  to 
work  at  the  camp 
any  later  than 
8  or  9  o’clock  in 
the  evening  to 
have  that  amount 
of  sap  all  reduced 
to  nearly  as  many 
gallons  of  the 
most  delicious 
compound  ever 
distilled  from 
Nature’s  sources. 

“  We  syrup  oft' 
at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  during  the 
day,  usually  tak¬ 
ing  oft  about  two 
large  pailfuls  at  a 
time.  Our  buckets 
are  all  fitted  with 
covers,  so  that 
nothing  but  sap 
gets  into  them — 
not  even  a  ray  of 
sunlight  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  begin  the 
chemical  process 
of  souring.  The 
buckets  are  all 
scalded  at  the 
opening  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  washed  at  the 
tree  once  or  twice 
during  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  all  oper¬ 
ates  to  make  a 
finer  grade  of 
sugar  and  syrup, 
and  of  better  quality  also.  On  this  point  of  quality 
and  clearness,  Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer  remarked  while  sampling  some,  ‘You  would 
better  not  try  to  make  it  any  whiter,  as  the  public 
might  suspect  that  its  purity  was  due  to  granulated 
sugar.’ 

“  The  essential  points  to  be  observed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  fine,  white  quality  of  syrup  and  sugar, 
are  frequent  gathering,  careful  straining,  and  rapid 
evaporation.  When  these  points  are  carefully  ob¬ 
served,  any  good  sugarmaker  can  mane  a  quality  of 
syrup  as  clear  as  honey,  but  having  a  tine,  rich,  golden 
tint.  When  made  like  that,  it  is  the  finest  tasting 
sweet  that  Mother  Nature  ever  mixed.” 

The  Advantage  of  the  Steam  Method. — “If  the 
making  of  sugar  by  steam  is  so  superior  to  all  other 
methods,  why  do  not  more  farmers  use  it  ?  ”  1  asked. 

“  In  the  first  place,  nearly  every  farmer  is  already 
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supplied  with  quite  valuable  apparatus  that  he  can¬ 
not  afford  to  throw  aside,  or  sell  at  a  sacrifice  ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  not  all  camps  are  conveniently  situated 
near  an  adequate  supply  of  water.” 

“  How  much  water  does  it  take  ?” 

“I  found  out  once,  at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of 
labor,  just  how  much  water  is  required.  The  sugar 
season  of  1895  was  the  driest  one  I  ever  knew,  and 
one  morning  when  we  had  GO  barrels  of  sap  on  hand, 
we  found  that  our  supply  pond  was  empty,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  haul  from  a  pond  situated  at  quite 
a  little  distance  from  our  camp,  just  about  the  same 
amount  of  water  as  we  had  sap  to  boil.  Hut  when  I 
get  my  boiler  fitted  with  a  hot-water  inspirator,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  cold  water  injector,  and  use 
the  condensed,  exhaust  steam,  that 
difficulty  will  not  be  likely  to  occur 
again.  Besides,  there  will  then  be  a 
great  saving  in  both  fuel  and  water,  as 
the  boiler  will  then  receive  its  supply 
at  a  temperature  of  90  or  100  degrees 
instead  of  40  or  45  degrees.” 

‘ '  How  much  is  the  saving  in  fuel  by 
using  steam?” 

“  1  know  to  a  certainty  that  I  now  use 
only  about  one-half  the  amount  of  fuel 
that  I  formerly  did.  My  fuel  is  nearly 
all  old  rails,  tree  tops,  and  refuse  wood 
generally.  This  is  all  stored  away  in 
the  sugar-house  when  it  is  dry  in  the 
fall.  I  purchase  a  small  amount  of  coal 
to  mix  with  it  under  the  boiler,  as  I  find 
that  it  gives  a  much  steadier  fire,  and 
adds  considerable  intensity  to  the  heat. 

Thus  you  see  that  there  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  two  important  factors  in  this  busi¬ 
ness — time  and  fuel — and  this,  of  course, 
has  a  very  salutai-y  effect  on  the  profits.” 

“  Tell  us  something  about  the  profits.” 

“The  profits  in  the  maple  sugar  busi¬ 
ness  are  variable.  Prices  have  been 
much  reduced  along  with  all  other  farm 
products.  But  taking  every  thing  into 
consideration,  I  regard  the  sugar-making  season  the 
most  profitable  time  of  the  year  on  my  farm.  The 
sugar  season  of  1895  was  the  poorest  one,  in  Ohio, 
that  has  ever  been  known,  1  think.  But  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  usual  amount  was  made.  My  sales 
for  that  season  foot  up  to  just  about  $300.  From  this 
sum  must  be  deducted  the  pay  for  two  hired  men,  the 
cost  of  packages,  the  cost  of  fuel — which  is  little  but 
the  work,  except  for  a  small  amount  of  coal — and  the 
depreciation  of  fixtures.  These  are  not  all  determ :n- 
ate  quantities,  but  may  be  roughly 
bunched  together  and  estimated  at  $80. 

That  is  about  the  way  I  figure  out  last 
year’s  accounts.  This,  you  see,  would 
leave  me  a  net  profit  of  $220.  Some 
years  past,  the  profits  have  been  much 
greater  than  that.  I  do  not  figure  my 
own  work  into  the  expense  account  at 
all.  My  family  and  I  do  not  consider 
that  we  are  working  at  a  fixed  salary, 
but  take  the  profits,  whatever  they  are, 
as  the  measure  of  our  services.” 

“  Have  you  any  advice  to  give  those 
who  might  wish  to  embark  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  sugar-making  by  steam  ?” 

“Experience  is  a  great  teacher,  and 
my  experience  would  lead  me  to  say  : 

Be  sure  your  water  supply  is  ‘constant 
and  adequate ;  get  a  boiler  a  little 
larger  than  your  need  seems  to  require, 
as  there  must  be  a  large  capacity  for 
reserve  steam  ;  remember  that  steam  is 
drawn  off  in  this  way  much  faster  than 
would  be  required  for  an  eng-ine  that 
corresponded  to  the  size  of  the  boiler. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  hire  an  engineer. 

But  little  expert  knowledge  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  there  is  no  engine  to  look  to. 

Understand  the  injector,  or  better  yet, 
the  inspirator,  keep  the  boiler  properly 
filled,  and  watch  the  indicator.  One 
man  does  all  this,  and  all  the  syrupingoff,  and  firing, 
and  the  multitude  of  other  things,  necessary  to  be 
done  at  my  camp.” 

Fig.  32  shows  a  view  of  Mr.  Henry’s  sugar  house,  from 
a  sketch  made  on  the  spot.  But  little  of  the  interior, 
of  course,  could  be  shown.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  boiler,  a  large  amount  of  fuel  is  stored.  The 
boiler,  boiling  pans  and  heater,  occupy  the  most  of 
the  remaining  room  in  the  main  building.  The  shed 
attached  contains  the  receiving  vats  for  the  sap.  An 
elevated  driveway  was  built  up  by  the  shed,  so  that 
the  sap  could  proceed  by  gravitation  alone,  its  down¬ 
ward,  sinuous  journey  to  be  transformed  by  super¬ 
heated  energy  from  cool,  clear  sap,  to  the  transparent, 
delicious  maple  syrup. 

Mr.  Henry’s  syrup  and  sugar  are  all  taken  by  pri¬ 


vate  customers,  some  of  whom  are  situated  at  points  as 
wide  apart  as  Boston  and  San  Francisco.  By  market¬ 
ing  his  products  in  this  way,  his  profits  are  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  what  they  would  be  if  he  sold  to  the 
wholesale  buyers,  as  nearly  all  of  the  farmers  do.  It 
is  evident  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  rapid 
evaporation  combined  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
fuel.  _  A.  B.  PHILLIPS. 

PAYING  AND  NON-PAYING  “  TINKERING 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  I  was  accused  of  advising  “  un¬ 
profitable  tinkering”  on  the  farm.  The  question  that 
has  since  been  agitating  my  mind  is,  What  is  “  un¬ 
profitable  tinkering”?  I  am  acquainted  with  the 


THE  SWILL  BARROW  ON  ITS  JOURNEY.  Fig.  33. 

owner  of  a  120-acre  farm  who  says  that  he  despises 
“tinkering,”  and  so  he  spends  about  two-thirds  of 
every  day  in  winter,  sitting  in  stores  and  standing  on 
street  corners.  In  summer  he  plows,  plants,  culti¬ 
vates  and  harvests,  doing  each  job  with  a  rush,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  done,  he  is  off  to  town  to  sit  on  boxes 
and  listen  to  other  loafers  tell  how  the  Government 
should  be  run.  I  have  known  him  not  less  than  25 
years,  and  his  financial  condition  has  remained 
stationary  all  that  time.  His  buildings  and  fences 


UNLOADING  THE  SWILL  BARROW.  Fig.  34. 

are  in  a  state  of  chronic  dilapidation,  and  always 
have  been.  A  few  months  ago  he  remarked:  “l‘m 
getting  pretty  blamed  tired  of  farming,  and  I’m  going 
to  quit  it.  Haven’t  made  anything  at  it  for  years,  so 
what’s  the  use  of  working  ?”  Ever  since  I’ve  known 
him,  he  has  “  despised  tinkering,”  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  finished  the  farm  work  on  hand,  he  dropped  every¬ 
thing  and  went  to  town. 

In  another  direction,  lives  a  young  fellow  who  is 
farming  80  acres  of  land,  and  he  seems  always  to  be 
busy.  When  he  goes  to  town,  he  transacts  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  returns  home.  He  doesn’t  move  very  fast, 
but  usually  he  is  moving,  and  doing  something.  A 
few  days  ago  he  said,  “  I  don’t  much  like  going  to 
town  ;  it  takes  up  so  much  time,  and  I  don’t  go  any 
oftener  than  necessary.  You  see,  I  doh’t  drive  very 


fast,  and  while  I’m  on  the  road,  there's  nothing  a 
fellow  can  do  but  look  at  what  others  are  doing  !” 

When  at  home,  he  is  almost  constantly  at  work 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  more  than  half 
the  time  he  is  merely  “  tinkering.”  But  some  way  he 
seems  to  make  this  tinkering  quite  remunerative. 
Everything  about  house,  yards  and  farm  looks  neat 
and  tidy,  and  he  raises  good  crops.  He  keeps  two 
good  cows  and  makes  them  pay  him  well  for  the  food 
and  care  they  get.  He  raises  a  number  of  hogs  every 
year,  and  is  quite  “lucky”  with  them.  He  also  raises 
quite  a  lot  of  very  fine  fowls,  and  they  seem  to  do 
unusually  well  under  his  care.  He  never  fails  to  have 
a  good  garden,  and  it  is  well  kept — clear  of  weeds 
and  trash,  and  the  vegetables  are  first- 
class.  He  is  making  some  money,  add¬ 
ing  a  little  to  his  surplus  every  year, 
and  he  is  not  tired  of  farming.  In  fact, 
he  said  quite  recently  that  he  would  not 
swap  his  job  for  any  that  he  knew  of. 
He  is  not  regarded  as  a  great  man,  a 
brilliant  genius  or  anything  of  that  sort; 
but  rather,  as  an  easy-going,  quiet, 
lucky  sort  of  a  fellow  who  seems  to 
have  a  knack  of  doing  things  just  about 
the  right  time  to  make  them  come  out 
in  great  shape. 

How  much  of  this  “luck”  and  “knack” 
do  my  critics  think  is  due  to  tinkering  ? 
I  can  tell  them.  All  of  it.  Unremuner- 
ative  tinkering  on  the  farm  is  sitting 
with  the  heels  on  the  stove  and  spit¬ 
ting  tobacco  juice  into  the  coal  hod  ; 
gathering  wormy  apples  and  making 
them  into  cider  to  ruin  the  stomach  with ; 
raising  scrub  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
or  fowls  ;  growing  half  a  crop  on  land 
that  will  grow  a  full  one  if  scientifically 
farmed  ;  rubbing  rust  off  a  plowshare 
with  a  brick  ;  hacking  out  weeds  with  a 
dull,  rusty  hoe,  and  half  a  hundred 
other  things  that  may  be  named. 

Paying  tinkering  is  growing  a  full 
supply  of  fruit  for  the  family  and  saving  about  $100  a 
year.  Raising  a  full  supply  of  first-class  vegetables 
and  thereby  saving  another  hundred.  Feeding  and 
watering  all  stock  at  the  right  time,  and  scientifically. 
Selecting  the  best  for  seed  and  carefully  preserving 
it.  Cleaning,  greasing  and  housing  tools  when 
brought  in,  and  doing  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  need  to  be  done  just  when  they  should  be  done. 
All  such  tinkering  requires  time,  but  I  think  that  it 
is  time  profitably  spent.  As  I  have  said  before,  it  is 
not  what  a  man  earns,  but  what  he 
saves  that  makes  him  rich,  and  there 
is  more  to  be  saved  by  skillful  tinker¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  than  anywhere  else  that 
I  know  of.  I  have  seen  men  who  despise 
tinkering  make  considerable  money 
farming;  but  some  way,  it  seemed  to  get 
away  from  them  about  as  fast  as  they 
made  it.  I  have  seen  others  who  were 
quite  expert  at  looking  after  the  odds 
and  ends,  and  who  never  made  any 
great  lump  sums  ;  but  some  way  they 
held  on  to  what  they  did  make,  or  at 
least,  it  staid  with  them,  and  when  old 
age  came  on,  they  were  in  very  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances,  which  is  a  great 
thing.  FRED  GRUNDY. 


A  HAND I  SWILL  BARROW. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  backyard  and  the  back  door.  Oft- 
times  the  biggest  nuisance  about  the 
back  door  is  the  swill  barrel.  It  is  a 
breeder  of  disease  and  slovenliness. 
Why  ?  Chiefly  because  it  is  stationary 
and  hard  to  get  away.  If  it  were  on 
wheels  or  fixed  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
moved,  it  never  would  get  into  such  a 
state.  It  doesn’t  look  so  bad  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  perhaps,  but  when  summer  comes, 
it  will  be  worse  than  ever.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time 
to  put  wheels  on  the  swill  barrel.  How  ?  Mr.  F.  Q. 
White  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  tells  how  he  did 
it.  If  you  can  beat  his  way,  we  will  give  you  the 
space  to  do  it  in  : 

Last  winter,  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  discussed  the 
best  method  of  handling  the  skim-milk  and  waste 
from  the  kitchen  and  dairy.  Being  much  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  having  solved  the  problem  on  our 
own  farm,  I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  would  send  a 
description  of  the  swill  barrow  we  used  on  “  Fern- 
wood  Farm.”  Figs.  33  and  34  give  a  very  fair  idea  of 
what  it  is,  and  how  to  make  it.  .  All  that  is  needed  is 
an  old  wheelbarrow  wheel,  two  sticks  for  handles,  a 
mackerel  barrel,  and  four  short  strips  for  braces  used 
as  shown  in  the«picture.  Fig.  33  shows  a  man  just 
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starting  for  the  orchard  where  the  pigs  are  running, 
with  a  barrel  of  swill,  and  Fig.  34  shows  the  pigs 
being  fed.  Any  one  studying  the  cuts  can  see  how 
perfect  the  method  is — so  easily  made  and  so  handy 
to  use.  The  expense  is  nearly  nothing. 

Our  barrel  has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  is 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  but  we  still  use  it  every 
day,  going  from  the  dairyroom  with  the  skim-milk  to 
the  kitchen  shed,  where  the  swill  tub  is  emptied  in, 
and  the  barrelful  is  wheeled  into  the  barn  to  the  pig 
pen.  In  the  summer,  when  the  pigs  are  shut  in  the 
orchard,  the  barrel  stands  near  the  kitchen  door  behind 
some  shrubbery,  and  is  wheeled  off  to  the  pigs  three 
times  a  day  with  their  rations. 


RECUPERATIVE  FORCES  IN  THE  SOIL.  VII. 

Tillage  unquestionably  tends  to  make  the  plant  food 
of  the  soil  more  available  ;  but  in  this  respect,  there 
are  great  differences,  as  has  long  been  recognized. 
Plowing  is  an  art,  and  may  be  made  a  science  ;  yet 
even  then,  like  other  sciences,  it  cannot  exceed  its 
conditions,  or  its  implements.  A  plow,  before  it  can 
be  satisfactory,  must  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  be 
doing  harm  along  with  the  good  ;  and  this  every  plow 
does  when  it  hardens  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

In  all  soils,  there  is  more  or  less  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  layer  and  what  lies  beneath  it  ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  tillage  tend 
to  add  to  that  difference.  Especially  do  they  tend  to 
compress  the  subsoil  in  such  a  way  as  both  to  prevent 
the  descent  of  rain  water,  and  the  ascent  of  soil 
water ;  in  each  case 
obstructing  what  we 
should  wish  to  promote 
— the  free  circulation  of 
moisture  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  defect  of 
the  ordinary  methods  of 
tillage.  It  has  long  been 
understood  by  skillful 
gardeners,  who,  in  pre¬ 
paring  ground  for  their 
purposes,  insist  on  spad¬ 
ing  the  soil  at  least  two 
“spits”  deep.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  practice 
are  somewhat  obscured 
in  this  case  by  the  pro¬ 
fuse  manuring  which 
gardeners  practice  at 
the  same  time  ;  but  in 
all  clay  or  heavy  loam 
soils,  no  one  can  make 
use  of  it,  even  aside 
from  manuring,  with¬ 
out  noting  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  crop,  more 
notable  in  the  second 
and  following  years 
than  in  the  first.  The 
ordinary  farmer  thinks 
that  he  cannot  afford 
to  do  this  in  hisofield 
work  ;_and  in  our  Amer¬ 
ican  farming,  as  yet,  he 
is  probably  correct. 

But  it  is  well  for  him 
to  understand  and  appreciate  correct  principles,  even 
while  his  situation  is  such  as  to  hinder  their  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Western  farmer  has  already,  in  many 
cases,  reached  the  point  where  he  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  manures  ;  and  his  time  will  come  when,  like 
the  farmers  of  longer-cropped  fields,  he  feels  that 
something  must  be  done  other  than  has  been  done 
to  “  make  farming  pay.” 

Our  plows  need  improvement  in  the  direction  above 
indicated;  and  the  first  attempt  toward  realization  is  to 
be  seen,  I  think,  in  what  is  called  the  “  Cutaway  ”  har¬ 
rows  which  are  now  coming  so  generally  into  use,  at 
least,  here  in  New  England.  These  implements,  made 
larger  and  stronger,  and  drawn  by  proportionally 
stronger  teams,  must,  I  think,  become  the  plows  of 
the  future.  Before  they  can  be  used,  we  must  have 
the  rocks  and  stones  out.  But  we  ought  to  have  them 
out  anyway  ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  in  my  own  case, 
that  it  is  better — decidedly  better — to  turn  our  rocky 
lands  into  pastures,  and  put  the  money  hitherto  spent 
upon  them  into  efforts  for  the  better  cultivation  of 
smaller  areas. 

The  pioneer  plan  of  skinning  the  land  was  excus¬ 
able  for  our  pioneer  forefathers,  who  had  both  rocks 
and  stumps  to  battle  with,  and  very  poor  markets  (if 
any)  for  their  products.  But  times  have  changed, 
and  men  must  change  with  them.  A  great  revolution 
is  silently  going  on  in  American  farming.  The  con¬ 
suming  public  call  more  and  more  for  the  best  class 
of  farm  products,  and  less  and  less  for  the  inferior 
classes — which,  in  some  cases,  are  already  supplanted 
by  fraudulent  imitations  that  could  hardly  continue 


to  exist  in  competition  with  genuine  goods  of  a  high 
class.  It  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  that  when  the 
very  best  of  imitations  are  accepted  by  expert  judges, 
it  is  only  in  the  very  lowest  class  that  they  are  placed. 
Such  an  event  must,  therefore,  be  counted  as  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  the  genuine  product.  Yet  every  farmer  of 
intelligence  must  soon  be  aware  that  the  time  is 
almost  past  for  “fairly  good”  products.  Nothing 
but  the  best  has  any  money  in  it  for  honest  producers. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

DOES  THE  HEN  CONTROL  HER  EGG  ? 

Can  She  Stop  Laying  at  Will  ? 

THE  QUESTION. 

Most  of  us  have  noticed  that,  when  a  flock  of  lieus  are  moved 
from  one  house  to  another,  or  startled,  or  subjected  to  prolonged 
nervous  excitement,  the  production  of  eggs  is  affected,  though 
the  feed,  water  and  care  may  remaiu  the  same.  Now  what  causes 
this  singular  thing  ?  Is  the  act  of  egg-laying  in  hens  in  any  degree 
voluntary?  In  other  words,  can  a  hen  refrain  from  laying  at 
will?  If  so,  for  what  length  of  time  can  she  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  egg?  If  you  can  give  us  any  theory,  opinion  or  fact 
bearing  on  this  point,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you. 

THE  ANSWERS. 

Some  Results  of  Experiments. 

A  hen  can  postpone  laying  a  fully  formed  egg  for 
one  or  two  da;ys,  but  whether,  when  an  egg  is  retained 
longer  than  this,  it  is  altogether  voluntary,  I  cannot 
say.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hen  “  can  prevent 
the  formation  of  an  egg  ”  at  will  or  not,  but  believe 
that,  when  development  is  delayed,  it  is  from  outside 
ciuses.  An  injury  which  will  prevent  the  exclusion 


of  an  egg,  will  not  always  prevent  the  formation 
of  others.  I  once  took  18  eggs,  complete  except 
the  shells,  and  of  nearly  full  size,  from  a  hen  which 
had  become  egg-bound  through  the  breaking  of  the 
shell  of  an  egg.  The  enormously  enlarged  oviduct 
had  not  prevented,  and,  apparently  not  delayed  the 
almost  complete  formation  of  these  eggs,  and  the 
partial  development  of  many  more.  Moving  of  the 
hens,  or  considerable  disturbance,  is  not  always  fol¬ 
lowed  by  diminished  egg  yield,  but  it  seems  to  be 
generally  the  case.  Some  breeders  postpone  the  lay¬ 
ing  season  of  pullets  intended  for  exhibition  or  breed¬ 
ing,  by  moving  them  occasionally  ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  less  effect  upon  old  hens.  Moderate  disturbance 
or  excitement  seems  sometimes  to  act  as  a  needed 
nervous  stimulant,  and  often  proves  of  immediate  and 
permanent  benefit  ;  but  a  reaction  follows  severe  ex¬ 
citement,  as  it  does  the  effect  of  strong  stimulants. 

We  know  how  important  it  is  to  have  quiet  sur¬ 
roundings  about  calving,  foaling  or  farrowing  time. 
In  many  instances  where  daily  egg  production  has 
been  observed,  it  has,  during  the  first  laying  season, 
diminished  after  handling  the  birds.  With  some  of 
these  same  fowls  during  the  second  year,  however, 
there  has  been  no  such  falling  off  in  the  egg  yield, 
and  even  a  slight  increase  on  an  average.  These  pul¬ 
lets  and  hens  were  handled  at  intervals  of  about  four 
weeks  to  get  their  weights,  and,  although  they  were 
moved  as  carefully  and  quietly  as  possible,  being 
weighed  many  times  at  night,  there  was  considerable 
excitement.  On  an  average  of  74  times  with  pullets, 
the  egg  yield  during  the  three  days  immediately  fol¬ 


lowing  the  handling,  was  about  87  per  cent  of  what 
it  was  during  the  three  days  immediately  before.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  five  days  immediately  after  handling,  the  egg 
yield  was  about  91  per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  for 
the  five  days  before.  Of  eight  pens  of  pullets  giving 
the  above  averages,  each  of  seven  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  and  one  pen  on  an  average  of  11  observa¬ 
tions  laid  the  same  before  and  after  weighing.  This 
pen  was  like  three  others  that  all  followed  the  rule. 
On  an  average  of  37  times  with  older  fowls,  the  egg 
production  for  the  five  days  after  weighing  was  106 
per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  for  the  preceding  five 
days.  For  the  three  days  after  weighing,  it  was  98 
per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  for  the  preceding  three 
days.  The  effect  of  handling  appeared  the  same  with 
Leghorns,  which  never  seemed  to  get  “  tame,”  as 
with  Cochins,  which  always  seemed  “  tame.”  Simi¬ 
lar  results  came  from  Minorcas,  Brahmas  and  Games. 

New  York  Ex.  Station.  wm.  p.  wiieeeer. 

When  Are  Eggs  Withheld  ? 

It  is  true  that,  when  a  hen  is  changed  from  one  loca¬ 
tion  to  another,  she  sometimes  ceases  to  lay,  but  it  is 
only  +emporai-y.  There  seems  to  be  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  prompting  her  first  to  secure  a  safe 
place  of  deposit  before  laying  again.  Birds  which 
build  nests,  cease  laying  if  their  nests  are  destroyed. 
Whether  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  by  will,  or  a  check  to 
reproduction  through  natural  agencies,  due  to  fear 
and  excitement  until  the  danger  is  passed,  is  unknown; 
but  the  withholding  of  eggs  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  has  occurred 
under  my  observation 
frequently,  much  de¬ 
pending,  however,  on 
the  stage  of  progress  of 
the  embryo  eggs.  Then, 
again,  there  are  periods 
when  the  hen  cannot 
control  the  conditions, 
especially  when  the 
eggs are  in  an  advanced 
stage,  as  she  will  drop 
them  at  night  while  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  roost.  Fre¬ 
quently,  when  a  hen  is 
changed  to  another 
location,  she  refuses  to 
eat  until  reconciled  to 
her  new  surroundings, 
the  number  of  eggs 
being  lessened  corre¬ 
spondingly.  I>.  H.  JACOBS 

Some  Experience  from 
Henry  Hales. 

I  think  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  surroundings 
have  much  to  do  with 
the  egg  production  of 
hens.  I  have  always 
noticed  that,  where 
hens  are  kept  in  dirty, 
uncomfortable  houses, 
the  owners  often  com¬ 
plain  of  their  not  laying. 
Some  eggs,  no  doubt, 
must  be  laid  by  every 
hen,  even  though  under  uncongenial  circumstances ; 
but  I  think  that  to  get  hens  to  be  good  layers 
no  matter  what  the  breed,  their  accommodations 
should  be  the  most  comfortable.  No  doubt  a  hen 
can  refrain  from  laying  in  a  great  measure,  and  I 
think  the  length  of  time  would  be  in  a  degree, 
dependent  upon  circumstances  and  the  time  of  year. 
I  can  give  some  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  shifting 
the  hens.  When  removed  from  one  place  to  another, 
if  the  hen  is  laying,  one  or  two  eggs,  seldom  more 
than  one,  will  be  so  far  advanced  in  the  oviduct,  that 
it  cannot  be  withheld.  After  laying  this  one,  or  at 
the  most,  two,  she  will  then  stop  laying  till  she  has 
become  accustomed  to  her  environments.  Should 
this  be  in  the  spring,  she  will  do  so  quicker  than  at 
any  other  time  of  year.  The  length  of  time  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  observations,  is  from  one  to  two  weeks  as 
near  as  I  can  remember.  Should  hens  be  traveling 
iu  coops,  laying  is  deferred  for  weeks  ;  this  I  have 
known  from  importing  them. 

A  Batch  of  Comments . 

I  do  not  think  that  a  hen  can  refrain  from  laying 
at  will.  How  does  fright  cause  spasms  in  some 
persons,  or  make  others  sick  abed  with  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  ?  Why  does  a  change  make  some  people 
homesick  and  good  for  nothing  ?  samuel  cushman. 

That  hens  will  stop  laying  when  frightened  or 
moved,  or  their  nervous  systems  are  disturbed,  is  an 
assured  fact.  1  cannot  say  that  1  know  what  causes 
it,  but  will  give  my  opinion.  It  is  that  it  takes  some 
of  the  ingredients  necessary  to  complete  the  egg,  to 
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build  up  the  nervous  system,  thus  leaving  the  egg 
uncompleted  ;  or  that  it  weakens  the  nerves  of  the 
ovaries  and  oviduct,  making  them  inactive,  leaving 
no  power  to  exclude  the  egg.  james  h.  seely. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  hen  has  any  desire  or  wili 
to  control  the  egg  production,  but  simply  that  change 
of  quarters,  of  feed,  or  agitating  her  in  any  way,  or 
worrying  her  will  affect  her  egg  production  just  as  the 
same  causes  will  affect  the  milk  production  in  a 
sensitive,  nervous  cow.  james  rankin. 

It  seems  that  hens,  to  do  their  best,  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  accustomed  to  their  quarters,  and  be  con¬ 
tented.  A  flock  can  be  kept  from  laying  almost 
entirely,  by  changing  from  place  to  place.  A  hen 
that  is  laying  regularly,  if  moved,  will  drop  an  egg  or 
two,  or  may  be  three  or  four,  then  stop  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  or  until  she  gets  accustomed  to  the 
place.  For  best  results,  I  would  advise  keeping  in 
the  same  quarters,  feeding  and  caring  for  them  regu¬ 
larly,  and  above  all  avoiding  having  them  frightened 
in  any  way.  I  would  never  allow  a  dog  in  the 
poultry  yard.  d.  a.  mount. 

New  Jersey. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

“  Straw  Potatoes”  Again.  —  In  order  that  the 
article  on  straw  potatoes  may  not  be  misleading,  I 
wish  to  make  a  correction.  I  would  not  consider  the 
river  bottoms  suitable  to  grow  straw  potatoes.  We 
live  on  the  uplands,  and  consider  the  highest  and 
driest  acres  on  each  farm  as  the  most  suitable  for 
growing  potatoes  in  this  way  ;  also  an  early  potato 
grown  under  straw  will  mature  fully  two  weeks  later 
than  under  cultivation.  Thousands  of  acres  of  early 
potatoes  are  grown  in  the  American  bottom  ;  growers 
are  very  cautious  to  rush  them  into  the  market  before 
our  straw  potatoes  come  in.  They  are  also  cautious 
to  get  our  seed  (never  planting  their  own)  and  not 
always  trusting  the  dealer,  but  often  buy  them  in  the 
field  before  they  are  dug.  I  would  advise  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  grow  a  few  in  this  way,  and  try 
them  as  part  of  their  seed  at  least,  and  should  every¬ 
thing  be  as  favorable  as  it  is  here,  they  will  not 
regret  it.  d.  F.  m. 

Belleville,  Ill. 

To  Kile  a  Young  Horn. — D.  M.  S.,  page  30,  in¬ 
quires  about  killing  horns  on  calves,  and  is  advised  fo 
use  caustic  potash  ;  but  unless  he  knows  how,  he  may 
find  himself  owning  a  calf  with  one  horn  off  and  one 
horn  on.  The  calf  should  be  treated  when  four  or 
five  days  old,  or  as  soon  as  the  horns  can  be  felt.  A 
dish  of  water,  a  pair  of  scissors  (blunt-pointed  pre¬ 
ferred)  and  a  piece  of  paper  to  hold  the  potash  while 
using,  are  needed.  Let  the  calf  be  thrown,  and  the 
assistant  get  astride  of  it.  Clip  the  hair  from  around 
the  horn  for  a  space  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter. 
Wrap  a  piece  of  paper  around  one  end  of  a  stick  of 
the  caustic  potash  to  protect  the  fingers.  Wet  the 
horn  and  rub  on  the  potash  until  it  has  a  slightly  raw 
look  and  feeling.  Rub  the  potash  thoroughly  over 
the  whole  space  clipped,  for  if  one  spot  be  left,  a 
horn  will  grow,  though  a  deformed  one.  If  properly 
done,  one  application  is  enough.  Five  cents’  worth 
of  caustic  potash  is  enough  for  three  or  four  calves. 
Keep  it  in  a  small  bottle  tightly  corked.  t.  l.  b. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Whole  Corn  and  Potatoes.  —  I  send  you  some 
figures  comparing  whole  corn  with  raw  potatoes  as  a 
milk  producer.  The  figures  given  are  the  average  of 
seven  days’  feeding  of  each  : 

Pounds  milk. 


55  pounds  potatoes  and  6  ears  corn  gave . 15.94 

60  pounds  potatoes  and  no  corn  gave . 15.86 

38  pounds  potatoes  and  12  ears  corn  gave . 14"  15 

60  pounds  potatoes  and  4  ears  corn  gave . 15.38 

46  pounds  mangels  and  8  ears  corn  gave . 14.21 


The  cow  got  very  little  rough  fodder.  I  gave  two 
cows  a  small  armful  of  corn  fodder  every  day,  and 
they  had  the  run  of  a  four-acre  hay  stubble  picked 
nearly  clean.  This  may  seem  like  a  good  many  pota¬ 
toes  for  one  cow,  but  they  did  not  hurt  her,  and  she 
ate  them  greedily.  However,  I  began  feeding  in 
small  quantities,  gradually  increasing.  As  the  yield 
diminished  so  rapidly  when  I  cut  off  part  of  the  pota¬ 
toes,  I  dared  not  try  corn  alone,  for  fear  of  a  milk 
famine  at  our  house.  I  am  only  a  “  one-cow  man.” 
Being  unground,  much  of  the  corn,  of  course,  was 
undigested.  I  admit  that  this  was  not  a  balanced 
ration,  for  as  soon  as  I  finished  gathering  corn,  the 
bill  of  fare  and  results  read  as  follows  : 

Potatoes,  26  pounds. 

Stalk  field  (unlimited  fodder). 

Milk,  18.27  pounds. 

an  increase  of  over  two  pounds.  g.  h.  j. 

Missouri. 

Dog,  Sheep  and  Rifle. — I  read  often  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  the  trouble  that  the  sheep  men  have  with 
dogs.  As  I  live  within  a  mile  of  a  good-sized  town, 
and  have  kept  more  or  less  sheep  for  10  years  without 
losing  but  one  by  dogs,  1  give  my  method.  When  I 
first  got  my  sheep,  I  also  bought  a  good  40-calibre 
rifle,  and  every  time  I  saw  a  dog  on  my  place,  I  tried 


to  see  how  close  I  could  come  to  his  heels  without 
hitting  him.  I  followed  that  up  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  by  that  time,  the  dogs  seemed  to  know 
that  it  was  a  bad  place  for  dogs.  If  a  dog  did  not 
learn  after  being  shot  at  two  or  three  times,  I  shot  to 
kill,  and  used  him  under  the  grape  vines.  One  year  I 
did  not  see  a  dog  on  the  place  for  more  than  six 
months.  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  owners  of 
town  dogs,  as  I  gave  them  to  understand  that  I  would 
not  shoot  any  dog  that  did  not  bother  my  sheep,  and 
nights  I  always  keep  them  shut  up,  so  that  if  they 
wished  they  could  turn  them  loose  without  any 
danger  from  me.  There  must  be  close  to  50  hunting 
dogs  within  a  mile  of  me,  but  to  my  knowledge,  the 
only  dogs  that  ever  have  bothered  any,  were  part 
bull  dogs  and  little  black  and  tans.  h.  p.  d. 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Best  Vines  for  a  Piazza. 

F.  C.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — 1.  Our  house  faces  the  south,  and  has 
an  L-shaped  piazza  on  the  south  and  east.  What  ornamental 
vines  would  you  recommend  for  shade  ?  The  piazza  roof  is  about 
15  feet  from  the  ground.  I  would  like  them  to  run  to  the  piazza 
roof  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the  front  to  the  eaves  of  the  house — 
about  25  or  30  feet.  We  formerly  had  Virginia  Creeper,  but  it  be¬ 
came  so  unsightly  that  we  cut  it  down  and  tried  Variegated  hop 
on  the  recommendation  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ;  but  it  does  not  answer 
at  all.  What  do  you  think  of  Akebia  quinata  ?  What  about  the 
different  varieties  of  clematis  ?  Which  variety  of  the  clematis 
grows  the  tallest?  The  catalogues  differ  on  this  point.  What¬ 
ever  kind  of  vine  you  recommend,  give  the  distance  apart  to  plant 
so  as  to  secure  the  desired  shade,  as  I  may  not  know  the  spread¬ 
ing  qualities  of  those.  2.  All  things  considered,  what  is  the  best 
wrinkled  pea  for  quality  and  quantity,  that  can  be  grown  without 
brushing  for  the  kitchen  garden  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  variety’s  sake,  we  would  suggest  Ake¬ 
bia  quinata,  the  Dutchman’s  Pipe  (Aristolochia  sipho), 
one-of  the  very  best  for  shade;  the  Climbing  hydrangea, 
which  will  stand  dense  shade ;  Actinidia  arguta,  the 
rankest-growing  vine  we  have  ever  had  experience 
with,  and  Hall’s  honeysuckle.  The  wistarias  are  fine 
for  their  grand  racemes  of  flowers,  but  not  so  good 
for  shade.  Jackmanii,  Henry i  and  Lawsoniana  are 
the  best  of  the  clematises  of  which  we  know.  The 
clematises  may  be  planted  rather  close  together — two 
feet  apart.  The  others  may  be  planted  five  feet  apart, 
and  cut  back  as  needed.  2.  We  really  know  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  pea  than  the  Improved  Stratagem — a  selection  of 
the  old  Stratagem.  Among  the  dwarfs,  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior  is  the  best. 

What  Improvement  in  Gladioli  ? 

tf.  R.  W.,  Lyndon,  Ey.—l.  Some  time  ago,  I  saw  the  statement 
that  there  had  been  no  improvement  in  the  newer  gladioli  over 
the  older  varieties.  I  have  grown  thousands  of  seedlings  of  late, 
and  as  fine,  I  believe,  as  do  other  disinterested  parties  who  are 
capable  of  judging,  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  name  10  or  12  of  the  best  old  kinds,  as  I  wish 
to  grow  some  for  comparison.  I  mention  some  old  ones  that  I 
have,  that  are  not  comparable  :  Napoleon  III.,  Mad  Monneret, 
Ceres  and  Reine  Blanche.  2.  Have  the  gladiolus  and  the  mont- 
bretia  ever  been  successfully  crossed  ?  3.  Will  the  palm  P.  dacty- 
lifera  make  a  good  house  plant  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  gladiolus  for  25  years.  The  first  dozen  we  im¬ 
ported  cost  us  $23.  Really,  some  of  those  rank  among 
the  best  of  to-day  ;  notably  Shakspeare,  Eugene 
Scribe,  Lord  Byron  and  Addison.  To  these  may  be 
added,  Meyerbeer,  Napoleon  III.,  Mary  Stuart  and 
Le  Poussin.  We  have  tried  the  of  late,  much-lauded 
“  Childsii”  varieties,  and  have  nothing  to  say  in  their 
favor.  The  so-called  black,  blue  and  brown  colors 
are  myths.  The  racemes  are  long  and  the  flowers  far 
apart.  2.  No,  we  do  not  think  the  Montbretia  and 
gladiolus  have  ever  been  crossed.  Four  years  ago,  we 
made  a  persistent  effort  to  do  it,  but  seeds  did  not 
form.  3.  Yes. 

Prune  Growing  at  the  South. 

W.  A.  L.,  Orange,  Mass. — Can  good  prunes  be  grown  in  northern 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina?  If  not,  why  not?  Is  not  the 
climate  of  those  States  quite  similar  to  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Ans. — Every  experiment  in  growing  prunes  in  the 
localities  referred  to,  has  so  far  as  I  have  been  enabled 
to  ascertain,  resulted  in  failure.  An  occasional  crop 
of  fruit  has  been  produced  in  some  sections,  but  only 
a  few  specimens  to  a  tree.  The  causes  of  failure  are 
mainly  climatic,  as  trees  which  have  been  carefully 
sprayed  for  the  prevention  of  Black-knot  and  insect 
injuries,  have  never  produced  enough  fruit  to  war¬ 
rant  their  cultivation.  This  refers  to  every  variety 
tested.  The  climate  of  northern  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  may,  in  a  few  localities,  be  somewhat  similar 
to  some  of  the  higher  sections  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
there  are  local  influences  in  the  latter  which  do  not 


exist  here,  and  thus  prevent  the  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  plum  trees  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
prunes.  p.  j.  berckmans. 

How  Much  Wood  on  a  Peach  Bud  ? 


I.  M.,  Banbury,  Conn. — The  budding  of  the  peach  was  well  set 
forth  recently.  Should  the  wood  be  taken  out  of  the  eye  of  the 
bud  before  setting  ?  I  have  done  it,  but  with  not  very  good  suc¬ 
cess.  I  would  like  to  know  which  is  best. 

Ans. — No,  buds  with  the  small  portion  of  wood  left 
in  will  “  take”  and  grow  just  as  well  as  if  the  bit  of 
wood  is  removed. 

Pears  Grafted  on  Quince. 

W.  M.  E.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — I  would  like  to  be  advised  what  to  do 
with  300  quince  trees  just  beginning  bearing,  the  fruit  ripening 
too  late  for  this  section.  Would  it  be  profitable  to  graft  pears,  or 
an  earlier  quince? 

Ans. — Having  had  no  experience  in  grafting  the 
quince,  I  consulted  a  nurseryman  about  the  matter. 
He  thinks  it  very  doubtful  whether  grafting  would 
prove  successful.  W.  M.  E.  might  experiment  on  a 
few  trees  the  coming  season,  by  inserting  a  few  pear 
buds,  and  fvatch  the  result.  He  does  not  say  what 
variety  of  quince  he  has,  but  I  presume  that  it  is  the 
Champion.  They  are  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
winter  apple,  and  will  generally  soften  and  color  if 
kept  till  December.  If  he  can  ripen  them,  their  late¬ 
ness  will  be  a  blessing  instead  of  a  calamity,  for  the 
price  is  always  better  late  in  the  season.  e.  c.  g. 

Best  of  the  Carman  Potatoes. 


A.  B.  V.,  Jndianola,  Ia.—l  wish  to  select  one  potato  for  general 
field  culture  from  the  Carmans.  Which  of  them  is  the  greatest 
yielder  ?  Which  one  is  largest  in  size  ?  Which  is  the  best  quality? 
I  wish  but  one,  and  from  the  reports,  am  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
is  best. 

Ans. — The  quality  varies  greatly  with  the  soil  and 
season.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  is  rarely  as  good  as  the 
others.  Sometimes  the  No.  1  is  better  than  the  No.  3  ; 
sometimes  the  reverse.  Both  are  excellent  in  quality. 
We  believe  that,  generally,  the  No.  3  will  outyield 
the  others. 

How  The  R.  N.-Y.  Grows  Corn. 


li.  B.  R.,  Woodstock,  Tenn.—Wh&t  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  method  of 
cultivating  corn  ? 


Ans. — Plow  in  spring  as  early  as  possible— a  sod 
field  preferred  if  one  is  after  a  large  yield.  Harrow 
until  the  surface  is  as  fine  as  need  be.  We  sow  fer¬ 
tilizer  (high  grade  complete)  before  the  last  harrow¬ 
ing.  When  we  raised  our  great  yield,  we  sowed  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  one  field  twice,  on  another  thrice — say  500 
pounds  at  first,  250  when  knee  high  and  250  before 
the  last  cultivation.  The  seed  is  drilled  in,  the  drills 
four  feet  apart,  the  kernels  about  14  inches  apart.  It 
is  well  to  plant  thicker  than  this,  and  to  leave  the 
plants  14  inches  apart  after  the  first  hoeing.  The 
first  cultivation  may  be  rather  deep,  subsequent  ones 
merely  mellowing  the  surface.  Hilling  up  is  avoided. 
Our  best  yields  have  come  from  the  Chester  County 
Mammoth. 


Two  Southern  Fertilizers  Compared. 


J.  F.  J.,  Kinterbish,  Ala.—l  send  the  analysis  of  two  brands  of 
fertilizers.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  cheaper  and  better,  No.  1 
or  No.  2  ? 

Analysis  of  No.  1. 


Water-soluble  phosphoric  acid . 

Per  ceot. 

Citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid . 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid . 

Total  available  phosphoric  acid . 

Analysis  of  No.  2. 

Moisture . 

Nitrogen .  gj 

Phosnhorie  acid,  soluble . 

Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble . 

PhosDhoric  acid,  reverted . 

Potash . . . 

No.  1  can  be  bought  for  about  $17  per  ton.  Nitrogen  can  oe  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  $17.50  per  ton.  No.  2  can 
be  composted  for  about  $10  per  ton. 

Ans. — Let  us  see  what  these  fertilizers  contain  to 
the  ton  : 


No.  1.  Pounds.  No.  2.  Pounds. 

Available  phosphoric  acid... 270  Nitrogen . 16 

Potash .  7 

Phosphoric  acid . 40 


In  No.  1  at  $17,  the  phosphoric  acid  costs  6%  cents  a 
pound.  Counting  the  nitrogen  and  potash  in  No.  2  at 
the  average  trade  prices,  the  40  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  will  cost  over  $7,  or  more  than  17%  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  folly  to  use  No.  2  at  a  cost  of  $10.  A 
mixture  of  1,200  pounds  of  No.  1  and  800  pounds  ' 
cotton-seed  meal  would  make  a  fair  fertilizer.  Or  if 
you  can  use  1,000  pounds  of  No.  1,  600  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  add  separately  400  pounds  of 
cotton-hull  ashes,  you  would  have  a  still  better  com¬ 
bination. 

A  Fortune  in  Cheap  Fertilizer. 


F.  A.  C.,  Cherokee,  Tex. — I  can  get  all  the  hard-wood  ashes  I  wish 
from  a  gin  within  one  mile  of  my  farm.  I  can  get  all  the  sheep 
manure  I  wish  by  going  five  miles  ;  the  manure  has  been  lying 
exposed  four  years.  Would  it  pay  to  haul  the  ashes  and  manure, 
or  either,  as  they  would  cost  only  the  hauling?  If  so,  would  you 
recommend  one  part  ashes  and  one  part  manure  for  corn,  or  in 
what  proportion?  Would  the  ashes  do  to  put  on  my  peach 
orchard  ? 


Ans. — This  is  a  wonderful  chance  to  obtain  cheap 
fertility.  The  ashes  are  especially  valuable,- and  we 
would  haul  all  we  could  get  of  them.  The^sheep 
manure  and  ashes  will  give  excellent  results  on  corn. 
On  sod,  we  would  use  equal  parts  by  bulk.  On  bare 
ground,]  we ^ would  use  twice  as  much  of  the  sheep 
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manure.  No  need  to  mix  them.  You  might  harrow 
or  plow  in  the  sheep  manure,  and  scatter  the  ashes 
over  the  rows  to  be  worked  in  by  the  cultivator.  The 
ashes  are  just  the  thing  for  the  peach  orchards. 

Best  Celery  and  Cabbage. 

E.  G.  S.,  Manchester ,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  are  the  best  kinds  of  celery 
to  grow  for  market— late  winter  and  early  ?  Is  the  Giant  Pascal 
good  for  winter?  2.  What  is  the  best  cabbage  to  grow  for  ship¬ 
ping  to  the  New  York  market  ?  Is  the  Red  Drumhead  good  ? 
Would  it  pay  to  grow  the  Danish  cabbage  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  early  celeries  are  the  White  and 
Pink  Plume.  Of  the  later  kinds,  we  would  choose, 
for  market,  Golden  Self-blanching.  But  it  is  of 
inferior  quality.  The  best  keeping  kinds  are  Giant 
Pascal  and  Schumacher.  2.  We  would  choose  for 
early,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  For  later,  Improved 
Early  Summer  and  All-Seasons  ;  for  latest,  Large 
Late  Drumhead.  The  best  early  red  is  the  Red 
Winnigstadt  and  for  later  Red  Stonehead. 

What  Cold  Kills  an  Egg  ? 

0.  W.  P.,  York,  Neb. — How  cold  may  an  egg  become  before  it  is 
injured  for  hatching? 

Ans. — An  egg  does  not  freeze  until  exposed  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  25  degrees,  which  is  lower  than  for 
water ;  but  there  is  more  or  less  expansion  of  its 
particles  when  it  gets  down  to  32  degrees,  as  it  is 
composed  mostly  of  water.  The  reason  that  it  does 
not  freeze  at  32  degrees,  is  that  its  water  is  a  solution 
of  salts.  An  egg  will  hatch  if  exposed  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  34  degrees,  but  should  the  temperature  be 
lower,  it  becomes  a  risk. 

Using  Bran  for  Manure. 

It.  T.,  Goshen,  Ind.— F.  W.  Sempers,  in  his  treatise  on  manures, 
says  that  bran  contains:  Nitrogen,  2.88  per  cent;  potash,  1.62  per 
cent;  and  phosphoric  acid,  2.87  per  cent.  We  can  buy  bran  here 
at  $10  per  ton.  At  this  rate,  would  not  this  be  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  obtaining  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  ?  We  can  get 
unleached  wood  ashes  for  almost  nothing  to  furnish  potash. 
Are  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  readily  available  forms 
as  contained  in  bran,  or  what  preliminary  preparation  should  it 
undergo  before  applying  to  the  soil  for  use  in  vegetable  growing  ? 
Our  soil  is  a  dark,  sandy  loam,  naturally  well  underdrained. 

Ans. — That  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  composition 
of  bran.  Its  manurial  value  is  estimated  at  from  $11 
to  $13  per  ton.  Before  giving  a  decided  answer,  we 
would  want  to  know  the  price  of  blood  and  bone 
from  the  western  slaughter-houses.  Possibly  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  would  be  cheaper  in  the  blood 


and  bone.  Bran  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  though 
we  are  always  sorry  to  see  it  done,  as  by  so  doing,  the 
farmer  loses  all  its  feeding  value.  At  $10  a  ton, 
though,  it  is  a  cheap  fertilizer,  and  used  in  connection 
with  good  ashes  will  produce  crops.  The  clear  bran 
is  not  so  available  for  plant  food,  as  manure.  We 
would  prefer  to  compost  it  with  manure  or  muck — 
keep  it  reasonably  moist  and  ferment  it  before  using. 

What  Sort  of  Lime  to  Use. 

L.  8.,  Hooker,  Ind.— I  have  read  the  articles  ou  treatment  of 
sour  soils,  and  notice  that  some  claim  that  wood  ashes  have 
sufficient  lime  to  cure  the  sourness  in  soils.  I  think  that  I  saw  a 
statement  byT.  B.  Terry,  that  if  land  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime) 
is  sprinkled  on  the  manure,  sufficient  lime  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  applied.  Are  these  things  true?  And  would  not  the 
application  of  phosphate  of  lime  answer  just  as  well — some  of 
the  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  or  Florida  rock,  or  some  prepara¬ 
tion  of  it  ?  If  it  will  not  answer  to  cure  the  sourness  of  soil, 
why  not  ? 

Ans. — This  is  the  very  poiut  we  have  tried  to  make 
as  to  the  different  combinations  of  lime  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  lime  as  plant  food  and  as  a  “sweet¬ 
ener,”  or  neutralizing  agent.  The  wood  ashes  con¬ 
tain  lime  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  or  caustic  lime. 
When  used  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  ashes  will  cure 
a  sour  soil.  The  great  value  of  land  plaster  is  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  the  lime  it  contains,  as  its  power 
to  fix  or  retain  the  ammonia  in  the  manure.  When 
plaster  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  put  in  the  manure,  it 
“breaks  up” — that  is,  the  sulphur  separates  from 
the  lime,  and  unites  with  the  ammonia,  thus  putting 
it  into  a  form  that  will  be  retained.  That  is  the  chief 
reason  for  using  plaster.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  use 
enough  of  it  to  correct  the  acid  condition  of  the  soil, 
for  the  use  of  plain,  air-slaked  lime  for  that  purpose 
would  be  cheaper. 

Sandstone  for  a  Stable  Floor. 

C.  E.  B.,  Crossville,  Tenn. — I  am  building  a  small  barn.  For  a 
foundation,  I  have  a  solid,  smooth  sandstone,  which  underlies  the 
entire  site  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  feet.  Will  this  stone 
make  a  good  floor  for  horses  and  cattle  to  stand  on  ?  I  intend, 
some  time  in  the  near  future,  to  put  a  silo  in  the  barn  ;  will  the 
stone  make  a  good  floor  for  that  also  ?  Or  does  a  silo  need  to  be 
uuderdrained  ?  The  stone  is  a  soft  sandstone  of  unknown  thick¬ 
ness,  but  I  suppose  it  to  be  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  thick, 
judging  from  the  stone  that  crops  out  on  other  parts  of  the  farm. 

Ans. — The  stone  will  not  make  a  good  floor  for  ani¬ 
mals  to  stand  upon,  unless  it  be  kept  heavily  bedded. 
Usually  the  precautions  will  not  be  taken  to  keep  the 
floor  covered  with  dry  litter  ;  therefore,  it  is  advisable 


to  lay  2x4-inch  scantling  flatwise  on  the  stone,  fill  the 
interstices  between  them  with  a  cheap  mortar  com 
posed  of  one  part  of  water  lime  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  about  $1  per  barrel,  and  six  to  eight  parts 
of  sand.  This,  in  time,  will  become  very  dry  and 
fairly  hard,  and  will  arrest  the  passage  of  the  cold 
and  moisture.  Upon  these  “ribs”  of  2x4,  and  on  the 
mortar,  lay  the  planks.  Wherever  the  animals  do  not 
stand,  in  the  alleys,  etc.,  the  stone  floor  would  be 
admirable,  were  it  not  for  the  power  that  cold  sur¬ 
faces  have  of  condensing  the  moisture  in  the  warmer 
air  which  is  above  them.  If  some  chaff  or  dry  saw¬ 
dust  to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  inch  or  less,  can  be 
kept  scattered  over  the  stone  alleys,  the  stables  will 
be  entirely  comfortable.  This  natural  sandstone 
bottom  will  be  most  excellent  for  the  floor  of  a  silo. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

A  Question  of  Cream  in  Milk. 

F.  H.  L.,  Northampton,  Mass.-  What  is  the  matter  with  my  milk 
or  cows  ?  I  have  been  selling  milk  to  one  man  for  20  years  or 
more,  and  have  had  no  complaint  until  now.  To-day  he  came  to 
me  and  said,  “  I  can’t  take  your  milk  any  longer  unless  it  is  bet¬ 
ter.  There  is  not  any  cream  ou  it!  Why,”  said  he,  “I run  854 
quarts  through  a  separator,  and  there  was  only  one-half  pint  of 
cream.”  My  cows  are  common  ones  with  some  Holstein  blood 
and  a  little  Jersey.  I  feed,  in  the  morning,  right  after  milking 
one  bushel  of  ensilage,  with  a  small  handful  of  salt  scattered  over 
it,  and  also  four  quarts  of  bran,  one  pint  of  cotton-seed  meal,  1  >4 
quart  of  corn-and-cob  meal.  I  water  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
and  then  feed  corn  fodder  cut  about  one  foot  long.  We  milk  right 
after  dinner,  and  then  give  ensilage,  salt  and  grain  the  same  as 
in  the  morning.  About  3:30  r.  M.,  we  water,  and  then  feed  corn 
stalks  again.  They  get  no  hay,  and  salt  twice  a  day.  My  ensi¬ 
lage  is  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  and  it  was  put  in  when  the  ears 
were  in  the  milk.  We  do  not  warm  the  water  for  the  cows,  but  it  is 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  spring.  Our  cows  never  leave  the  stable 
all  winter,  for  the  water  runs  into  the  stable. 

Ans. — The  difficulty  seems  to  be  a  question  of  fact 
between  F.  H.  L.  and  the  milkman,  that  should  be 
settled  by  simply  testing  the  milk  in  question.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  amount  of  cream  delivered  from  the  cream 
spout  of  a  separator,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  milk  in  fat.  It  is  wholly  controlled  by  the 
rate  at  which  the  milk  flows  into  the  bowl,  and  the 
speed  at  which  the  bowl  revolves.  It  is  entirely  possible 
to  run  rich  milk  through  a  separator  so  that  nothing 
will  run  from  the  cream  spout,  and  equally  possible 
to  run  water  through  a  separator  so  that  a  large  part 
of  it  will  escape  by  the  cream  spout.  I  would  expect 
fairly  good  results  from  the  way  in  which  the  cows 
were  fed  and  treated.  H.  H.  wing. 


Fresh  and  Reliable.  From  Crowerto 
Planter.  I  Rive  you  middleman’s 
profits.  Seeds  that  grow.  Presents  with 
every  order.  Beautiru  1  and  Instructive 
Seed  and  Plant  Book  sent  FREE  if  you 
write  before  they  are  al  1  gone.  Address 
H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Boekford  Seed  Tams.  Box  545  Boekford,  Ills. 


Are  always 


My  catalogue  of 
Seeds  direct 
from  the  Farm 
willexplain  what 
that  means.  Sent 
FREE.  It  con¬ 
tains  Rare  Col- 
lections  of 
Seeds  nt  1-2 
Price.  Earliest 
Tomato  grown, 
etc.,  etc. 

Address 


HEMAN  GLASS,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  Advertise 
to  Make  New 

customers  for  our  “  Blooded  Seeds” — our  old  ones  buy  all  their 
farm  seeds  from  us  anyhow.  To  make  new  customers  for 
our  seed  potatoes,  we  will  send  $2.50  worth  of  the  best 
five  varieties  on  earth  for  One  Dollar,  viz  : 

Honeoye  Rose.  Early. 

Record  8,000  bushels  from  24  acres. 


well  begun  Is  half  done.  Begin 
well  by  getting  Ferry’s  Seeds. 
Don’t  let  chance  determine 
your  crop,  but  plant  Ferry's 
Seeds.  Known  and  sold 
everywhere. 

Before  you  plant,  get 

Ferry’s  Seed  Annual 

for  1896.  Contains  more  prac¬ 
tical  Information  for  farmers 
and  gardeners  than  many  high 
priced  text  books.  Mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BRIDGEMAN’S 

New  Catalogue  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


BOOK  ever  Printed. 


SEED 


ONE  CENT 

PACKAGE,  and 

up.  Cheap  by  oz.  find  lb  A 
lotof  extra  packages  with 
every  order.  Send  for  catalogue. 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  -  Rockford,  III. 
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It  is  not  Sweet  Potato  Vines 
You  want— but 


Sweet  Potatoes  I 


Our  Vineless  "Cold  Coin”  Prolific  Sweet 
Potatoes  are  Marvelous  in  Yield  and 
cheapness  of  production,  and  superior  in  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Indiana  Farmer,  our  home  farm 
paper  editorially  highly  endorses  them. 

600  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 

Is  a  Small  Yield  for  them. 

We  tell  you  all  about  them  in  our  handsome 
new  catalogue  which  we  will  mail  rure 

if  sent  for  at  once .  * 

No  garden  will  be  complete  without  them. 
Have  them  to  sell  to  your  neighbors  next  year. 

THE  HUNTINGTON  SEED  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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£ 

£ 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
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Peerless  Jr.  Early. 

Record  1,300%  pounds  from  1  pound  seed. 

Money  Maker.  Late. 

Record  157  bush,  and  %  pound  from  1  peck  seed. 

Rose  No.  9.  Late. 

Record  553  bushels  per  acre. 

Carman  No.  3.  Late. 

Record  630  bushels  per  acre. 


And  with  each  order  will  send  a  50  cent  coupon  which  we 
will  accept  as  so  much  cash  in  part  payment  for  any  barrel 
of  seed  potatoes  ordered  from  us. 

Don’t  forget  to  send  for  our  Catalogue.  It  is  worth  money 
to  you  even  if  you  don’t  want  to  buy  Farm  Seeds  this  year. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


Now  Ready.  Send  for  It. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


l)o  you  plant  Flower  Seeds? 

Do  you  Grow  Flowers? 

FRESH 

Flower  Seeds 


(The  Best  in  America 

(and  we’ve  got  to  make  it  known  in  some  way — a  < 
(good  many  people  know  it  well  already — but  now( 
(for  1896,  to  get  our  "GARDENING  ILLUS'i  ..ATED’ 
(into  the  hands  of  every  single  Flower  Buyer — 

We're  Going  to  Give  Away 

Six  Best 
Novelties 

1  Pkt.  Giant  Japan  Morning-glory 
1  Pkt.  New  Red  Pansy 
1  Pkt.  New  Yellow  Aster 
1  Pkt.  Double  Sweet  Peas 
1  Pkt.  Yellow  Sweet  Peas 
I  Pkt.  Verbena— fiery  scarlet 

(These  six  and  the  120-page 
[  Book  for  cost  of  book 


,  We’re  in  CHICAGO  and 
f  SEW  YORK— can’t  miss  us.  Send  to- 
(day  seven  2-cent  stamps  and  ask  for 
.  the  “Flower  Giri.  Collection’1 
)  and  the  book.  Mention  The  li.  N.- 

}S0  ltarelay-»t  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store  84-80  Randolph. st( 


NEW  SWEET  PEA 
“A  MERIC  A". .15  els. 

Now  White,  with 
wide  carmine  blotch 
...  Splendid  for 
Houquets... 

T. 


-N  , 


One  packet  RED  Hubbard  Squasb,  rare  and  valuable , 
FREE,  with  every  order,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
Our  116  page  catalogue  for  1896  (a  mirror  of  American 
Horticulture)  free  with  every  order. 
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TIIE  RURAI 


NEW-YORKER. 


February's 


Wk  have  had  little  experience  with 
the  White  or  Silver  fir  of  Colorado — 
Abies  concolor— but  that  little  experi¬ 
ence,  together  with  what  we  have  heard, 
leads  us  to  commend  it  to  all  of  our 
northern  friends  who  purpose  planting 
evergreens  next  spring.  We  have  had  it 
only  five  years.  The  growth  while  young 
is  slow,  but  it  seems  exceedingly  hardy. 
In  fact,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
hardier  fir,  unless  it  may  be  the  Siberian 
fir,  Abies  Siberica,  which,  however,  is 
far  less  desirable.  The  Silver  fir  is  fitly 
so  called.  Its  leaves  are  as  silvery  as 
those  of  the  Blue  spruce,  fine  specimens 
of  which,  selected  as  to  color,  we  regard 
as  standing  foremost,  if  not  first,  among 
the  spruces. 

If  we  could  get  the  Concolor  fir  and 
the  Blue  spruce,  we  would  never  think 
of  planting  either  the  Norway  spruce  or 
Balsam  fir . 

Ouk  one  tree  of  the  Siberian  fir  is 
about  18  years  old.  It  has  never  been 
harmed  in  the  least  by  the  cold  of  win¬ 
ter  or  the  heat  of  summer.  It  is  now 
about  10  feet  high,  and  of  a  narrow 
pyramidal  shape.  The  color  of  the  leaves 
is  a  rather  dull  green . 

Wk  may  now  give  our  readers  further 
information  as  to  the  Chinese  gourd 
fruit,  Benincasa  cerifera  or  Cassabanana. 
Our  single  specimen,  about  a  foot  long 
and  four  inches  in  diameter — we  are 
writing  from  memory — was  kept  until 
.lanuary  1.  This  fruit  is  a  fine  keeper. 
It  was  peeled,  cut  up  in  angular  pieces 
an  inch  long  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  to  every  pound  of  fruit 
was  added  a  pound  of  sugar.  Water  was 
added,  and  the  whole  boiled  and  placed 
in  glass  jars. 

We  have  now  a  rich  preserve,  the  llavor 
of  which  it  is  hard  to  describe,  because 
really  different  from  that  of  any  other 
preserve  we  have  ever  eaten.  We  would 
say  that  it  is  an  agreeable  blending  of 
the  muskmelon  and  a  pineapple . 

There  is  a  question  whether  this  fruit, 
which  resembles,  as  we  have  said,  a  big 
Bologna  sausage,  with  a  deep  red,  smooth 
skin  like  that  of  an  egg  plant  fi*uit,  is 
the  same  as  that  which  Prof.  Bailey  tells 
us  about,  under  the  same  name,  in  Bul¬ 
letin  67  of  1894.  lie  says  that  “the  fruit 
is  round  or  oblong,  and  the  exterior 
greenish  and  hairy,  and  covered  with  a 
film  of  white  wax-like  substance.”  That 
answers  for  a  description  of  the  Zit-Kwa 
or  Benincasa  cerifera,  m  so  far  as  we 
could  judge  it,  from  the  tornado-stricken 
vines  and  fruit  we  raised  last  summer. 
Evidently,  however,  the  Benincasa  sent 
to  us  by  J.  L.  Normand,  of  Marksville, 
La.,  is  quite  different.  There  wasn’t  a 
hair  upon  the  surface  ;  no  “film  of  white 
wax-like  substance.”  Mr.  Normand  says 
that  his  Benincasa  came  from  the  East 
Indies — not  from  China . 

Tuk  Rev.  Dr.  Garrick  of  Ashland 
P.  O.,  Va.,  writes  us  as  follows  : 

East  spring,  I  bought  two  large  plants  of  the 
greatly  praised  new  rose  Crimson  Rambler  from 
a  first-class  house.  I  planted  one  by  a  porch,  aud 
the  other  in  what  1  thought  a  good  place  on  the 
lawn.  Both  are  alive,  but  I  don’t  think  that 
either  has  grown  an  inch.  I  asked  a  florist  in 
Richmond  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  same  sort  were  common.  Uave  you 
had  any  experience  with  it?  I  am  considering 
whether  I  shall  bother  any  more  with  it.  I  have 
Jacqueminot  and  English  Moss  roses  that  grew 

YELLOW  RIND,  BLOOD  BED  FLESH! 

A  wonderful  combination,  a  tremendous  novelty, 
found  only  in  Salzer’s  Golden  Pumpkin  Water¬ 
melon.  It’s  marvelous.  We  paid  $300  for  one 
melon!  You  will  want  it,  everybody  wants  it. 

5  kernels  10  cents,  25  kernels 40  cents.  35  packages 
earliest  vegetable  seeds  $1.  Our  new  creations  in 
oats  yielding  209  bushels,  barley  116  bushels,  pota¬ 
toes  1.200  bushels  per  acre!  Where  will  it  end  ? 

If  you  will  cut  tills  out  and  send  with  12 
cents  postage  to  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La 
Crosse,  Wls.,  you  will  get  free  a  package  of  above 
Salzer’s  Golden  Pumpkin  Watermelon  seed  and 
our  148  page  seed  catalogue  free.  Catalogue 
alone  five  cents  for  mailing. 


six  feet  last  year.  From  my  experience,  Crimson 
Rambler  isn’t  worth  its  room. 

We  would  advise  our  respected  friend 
not  to  conclude  without  further  trial 
that  this  beautiful  rose  is  not  worth  its 
room.  Several  of  our  own  plants  be¬ 
haved  much  as  did  those  of  Dr.  Garlick. 
The  others  made  a  rapid,  vigorous 
growth  of  several  feet.  Just  why  the 
plants  should  behave  so  differently,  we 
may  not  say.  Let  us  hear  from  others 
who  have  the  Crimson  Rambler . 

Dr.  Garlick  says  that  last  season  was 
the  driest  of  any  in  40  years  in  his  part 
of  Virginia.  He  planted  a  few  each  of 
Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3  potatoes,  and 
they  surpassed  largely  any  others  in 
yield.  We  are  glad  to  know  this,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  few  reports  that  we  have 
received  from  the  South . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  contends  that  the  so- 
called  Golden  Self-blanching  celeries  are 
far  inferior  in  quality  to  the  white  or 
pink  varieties.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
what  our  celery-growing  friends  have  to 
say  about  it . 

Well,  next  summer  we  shall  know 
just  about  how  much  Saghalin  may  be 
worth  as  a  fodder  plant;  and  we  shall 
further  know,  through  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
trials,  if  through  no  other  source,  what 
may  be  the  comparative  value  as  between 
Saghalin,  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  and 
P.  amplexicaule . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  In  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  It  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Introducer  of  Satisfaction  Strawberry,  has  Clyde, 
Wm.  Belt,  Marshall,  Blsel,  Brandywine,  Eleanor, 
Mary,  Staples,  Brunette.  Over  40  other  best  varieties. 
Large  stock  very  fine  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensvlllo,  Mich. 


»v  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

P  D  p  C*  of  interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
1  careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 

C.  N.  FLANSBUROH,  Leslie,  Mich. 


CRAPE  VINES. 

Largest  Stock  in  the  World.  Smull  Fruits. 
Introducer  of  unrivalled  new  Red  Jacket 
Gooseberry  A  Fay  Currant.  Catnlogue./>ee. 
Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Frciloniit,  N.  Yr. 


GRAPE  VINES-ST 

Old  and  New  Varieties.  Warranted  extra  strong. 
NONE  CHEAPER.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON.  North  Collins.  N.  Y 


s  U  re e hvi  i  I e  St ra w ii e rr y  s 

!  AND  THK  ELKOANT  NEW  AI-I'LK  7  ) 

t  DOWNINC’S  WINTER  MAIDEN  BLUSH  l 

<  Like  its  parent.  Fall  Maiden  Blush,  but  keeps  well  / 
\  all  winter.  Catalogue  of  these  valuable  fruits  and  { 
i  other  leading  varieties  is  now  ready.  Address,  ( 

;  E.  M.  BUECHLY,  Box  242  Creenville,  O.  < 


Our  New  1896  Catalogue 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES  ;  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK — all  hardy  and  reliable — mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


WHERE  IS  DANSVILLE  ? 


IT’S  40  MILES  FROM  ROCHESTER,  in 
the  heart  of  western  New  York,  and  west¬ 
ern  New  York  is  the  greatest  nursery  sec- 

.  . . .  .  -  - - - - -  Mon  of  the  world.  You  have  heard  of 

ROGERS  I  R FSII-I)UG  DANSVILLE  TREE*.  That’s  us;  we’re  right  here  where  our  trees  are. 
Orders  filled  direct  from  the  nursery  row;  trees  not  heeled  in  over  winter:  no  loss  of  stock;  no  loss  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  That’s  the  reason  why  our  prices  make  you  forget  about  hard  times.  Write  to-day  for  our  book  for 
Business  Farmers.  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.  V. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


ORIOLE  Named  by  U.  S.  Pomologist.  Also  immense 
ano  —  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants.  Bottom 
prices.  14t,h  Annual  Catalogue  free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


IDEAL. 


PLANTS 


All  tlm  leaning  varieties  of  choice  plants 
and  trees.  Koonce  Pear  (frost  proof) 
and  other  valuable  sorts  at  popular  prices 
Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  NURSERIES  —  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


TREES 


Prevent 

Colds,  pneumonia  and  the  grip  by  putting  your 
system  in  good  order.  Those  who  are  strong  and 
vigorous  have  little  to  fear.  These  diseases  attack 
the  weak  and  debilitated.  Build  up  by  taking 

Hood’s 


_ SEND  FOR  N4  V 

100  BRANDYWINE^, 

BY  MAIL  T.C.KE 


lATALOGUE 


L'FOR  75  M 


TC.KEVITT 


Pear,  Cherry,  Apple,  Grapes,  Currants, 
Japan  Plums,  German  Prunes.  Ail  Guaran¬ 
teed  free  from  disease.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ROGERS  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  100.  Moorestown.  N.  J.  Crosby  &  Champion 


Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists,  $1. 


Hood’s 


Pill  o  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
IT  ilio  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 


; 


The 

Walter  Pease  Apple. 

The  finest  fall  dessert  apple  grown.  See 
Rural  New  Yorker  'Nov.  23.  Rich,  tender, 
crisp.  Catalogue  with  plate  and  description 
tree.  F.  E.  Young,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Choice  Peach  Trees  fittKS 

for  prices.  It.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Rox  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Your  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W-  /=;.  ALLEN,  OR.,  SALISBURY,  MD., 

will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  82-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largestandbest  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sample  copy  of  The  Strawberry  Cultwrisl 
QCWn  NOW  I  I*  you  grow  strawberries,  you 
ObllU  liUVf  .  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 


OBKEirVILLB. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  MILLION 

5  DOZEN  PLANTS  BY  MAI  L  (assorted),  #1.00. 
Berlin  (New),  81.00  Doz. ;  83.00  per  100 ;  810.00  per  1000. 
500,000  Asparagus  Roots.  20,000  Apple  Trees. 

20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  25  eta.;  5  for  50  cts.;  12  for  81.00  ;  100  for  86.00. 
Send  postAl  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


CROSBY. 


Catalogue  of  STRAWBERRY  Plants  CDCC 
100  varieties.  E.. I. HULL, Olyphant,  Pa.  I  IILL 


Millions  of  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS: 
Oriole,  Ideal.  Giant,  Tubbs,  etc. 
Miller  Red  Raspberry;  Kidgely 
Chestnut.  Peach,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear 
and  Nut  Trees.  CHA8.  WRIGHT.  Seatord.  Del. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants. 

Strawberries  a  specialty-  3  Farms.  Immense 
stack.  A  No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  strawberries 
low.  Our  '90  catalogue  tells  why  I  can  sell  such  choice 
stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  V.  8t.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Small  Fruits. 

All  ohl  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  LoirrJit  rales.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FRKDONIA,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER’S  SEED  AND  PLANT  GUIDE 

^  1‘roin  experience,  tells  about  KurueninK  forprolit  or 

pleasure  and  about  The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden. 
Postpaid  6c.  J  no.  Hauschkii,  Jit.  Box  406  Freeport, 111. 


Maule’s  Seeds 

LEAD  ALL. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coining 
spring,  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the 
most  complete  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue,  you  should  send  your  address  to 
VVM.  HENRY  MAULE, 
P.O.Box  1296.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Fruit  Grower  should  never  set  a  plant  until  he  has  read  R.  M.  Kellogg's  book,  entitled 


GREAT  CROPS  of  SMALL  FRUITS 


AID  HOW  TO  OHOW  THEM. 


—It  has  worked  a  revolution  in  small  fruit  growing.  No  other  book 
ever  published  contains  so  much  practical  information.  New 


ideas.  New  methods,  less  work,  double  the  fruit.  SENT  FREE  on  receipt  of  postal  card  address. 


H.  M.  KET  iT  iQGrGr,  Ionia,  Midi. 


85  Packages 
EARLIEST 
VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 

Postpaid,  SI. CO. 


X  Y  T  T  often  seen  seed  come  up  poor  and  Moldy,  without 

V  I  ill  sufficient  vltulity  to  produce  u  crop— t  lint  wax  mi  object 

P  Y  J  lesson  that  poor  seeds  produce  poor  crops— but  when 

you  plant  Salzer’s  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  for  garden  or 
farm,  the  scene  changes  as  If  by  magic.  Instead  of  poor  yields  you  at  onee 
get  rousing  crops,  crops  that  will  gladden  your  heart  anil  fill  your  purse, 
|‘m*  (Sulzer"*'  w .....  1  w  lit..  Full  »P  viimr  r»)i  .»♦*  (■-,.»  ......  11* 1....- 


's  Seeds  are  full  of  life,  full  of  vigor,  full  of  producing  I,  li  IT  I  III  cs- 

#400.00  IN  GOLD  PRIZES. 

We  pay  this  on  Outs,  Barley  and  Corn.  209  busliels  Silver- 
mine  (Nameless  lleanty)  Oats  grown  on  one  acre  in  1  895.  You 
can  beat  f  lint!  It  is  the  greatest  Oats  of  the  century.  No  more 
hard  times  ifyousow  a  plenty  of  Salzer’s  Barley,  Oats,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Grass  nod  Clovers!  Have  yon  tried  Teosinte,  SacuMne, 
(Hunt  Spnrrv  and  Giant  Quirk-Growing  German  Clover? 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  these  marvelously  wonderful  Fodder 
Plants ! 

SPLENDID  VEGETABLES. 

Large  selections,  many  splendid  sorts.  Everything  cheap.  Onion  Seed 
at  90e.  per  lb;  lOpkts.  Flower  Seed,  25c.  1,000,000  Hoses,  Plants  and  Small 
Fruits,  hardy  u«  (inks.  Send  2o.  for  Market  Gnrdohoi  ’s  Wholesale  List.  Our 
great  Seed  and  Plant  Book.  148  pp.,  with  1 0  pkg«.  Grasses  nail  Grains,  In¬ 
cluding  above  Prize  tbits.  Barley  and  Corn.  Is  sent  upon  receipt  of  1  Oe.  post¬ 
age.  Catalog  alone,  5o.  Catalog  and  one  pkg.  Pumpkin  Yellow  Melon,  12c. 
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RURALISMS — Continued. 

Mr.  T.  Greiner  now  regards  the  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  as  the  best  intermediate 
potato  in  existence — and  Mr.  Greiner  is 
an  excellent  authority . 

A  New  and  Novel  Grape. — Some 
years  ago,  D.  S.  Marvin,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  set  out  a  Brighton  layer  from  a 
dry  bowlder  clay  knoll,  among  Dela¬ 
wares,  where  the  soil  was  made  moister 
by  wash  water  and  slops.  This  vine  no 
longer  bears  Brighton  grapes  ;  the  fruit 
is  red,  ripening  a  week  later  than 
Brighton  ;  the  skin  is  thicker,  and  these 
grapes  now  keep  as  well  as  Catawbas, 
not  deteriorating  after  picking,  like 
Brighton,  but  remaining  firm  with  much 
sprightliness  and  substance.  There  is 
no  very  marked  change  in  the  vine  ; 
still,  the  leaf  is  stronger  and  thicker, 
and  the  notches  upon  the  edges  less 
coarse.  Ameliorating  the  conditions, 
and  surrounding  the  vine  with  Dela¬ 
wares,  where  its  stigmas  become  ferti¬ 
lized  with  Delaware  pollen,  seems  to 
have  caused  the  vine  to  sport,  and  mark¬ 
edly  improved  its  fruit.  Has  any  other 
vineyardist  ever  observed  such  a  sport  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  mention  of  such  an 
occurrence  in  our  grape  literature. 

But  novel  as  these  facts  seem,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
vin  tells  a  more  wonderful  story.  lie  had 
a  hybrid  seedling  gladiolus  flower  last 
summer  with  13  petals.  The  spike  car¬ 
ried  18  flowers  ;  some  of  the  flowers  had 
six  petals,  the  normal  number,  some 
eight,  some  10,  and  the  seventh  flower 
13.  Some  of  the  buds  were  double,  that 
is,  two  flowers  growing  side  by  side.  Mr. 
Marvin  is  wondering  how  he  can  per¬ 
petuate  these  novelties.  lie  has  saved 
seed  from  several  of  the  flowers,  and  laid 
away  the  bulb  very  carefully  ;  but  his 
experience  goes  to  show  that  these  sports 
seldom  repeat  themselves.  Still,  the  air 
and  soil  at  Watertown  seem  capable  of 
almost  any  product.  He  has  no  doubts 
about  the  new  grape  repeating  itself, 
for  the  fruit  has  not  changed  in  five 
years.  But  a  13-petaled  gladiolus  beats 
the  world’s  record . 

We  continue  to  receive  many  inquiries 
as  to  Kaffir  corn  which,  with  many 
other  varieties  of  Sorghum  vulgare,  was 
tried  in  rather  poor  soil  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  10  years  ago.  It  differs  mainly 
from  all  other  kinds  tried,  in  that  the 
grain  matures  earlier,  in  that  it  does 
not  sucker,  and  in  having  the  panicle  of 
grain  upright  instead  of  more  or  less 
drooping  as  in  some  other  varieties.  The 
panicle  terminates  the  stalk  just  as  does 
the  tassel  of  the  corn  plant.  We  were 
told  that  if  this  grain  panicle  were  cut 
just  as  it  matures,  other  panicles  would 
grow  from  the  axils  of  the  top  leaves. 
These  secondary  panicles  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear.  The  plant,  for  fodder  purposes, 
is  far  inferior  to  the  corn  plant,  because 
it  grows  only  about  five  or  six  feet  high, 
and  produces  fewer  leaves. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  Kaffir  corn  will 
stand  the  severest  droughts  as  well  as 
excessive  rainfalls  and  produce  grain 
all  the  way  from  50  to  75  bushels  per 
acre ;  that  this  grain  is  relished  by 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  ;  that 
cows  give  more  milk  and  richer  milk 
when  fed  on  it  than  when  fed  on  bran 


Working  New  Land. — One  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  working  new  land  is  the  vig¬ 
orous  growth  of  weeds  which  spring  up. 
To  prevent  this,  two  or  three  plowings 
and  several  harrowings  are  required, 
which  few  farmers  have  time  to  give. 
But  this  work  may  be  done  with  the 
“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler,  in  the  best  manner 
in  one-fourth  or  fifth  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  the  plow  and  common  harrow. 
This  implement,  furnished  with  its  cut¬ 
ting  and  curved  coulters,  loosens  up  the 
earth,  cuts  up  the  matted  surface  and 
reduces  it  to  a  tine  tilth  ;  at  the  same 
time,  destroying  the  shallow  roots  which, 
would  otherwise  grow  and  give  trouble. 
This  implement  also  serves  to  cover  the 
seed  on  such  land  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  See  ad.  on  page  89. — Adv. 


or  hay  ;  that  it  produces  bread  about  as 
dark  as  Graham  and  better  in  quality. 
Much  of  the  same  claims  were  made  for 
other  kinds  of  Sorghum  vulgare  12  to  15 
years  ago.  They  were  called  by  many 
names — durra,  doura,  chicken  corn, 
African  and  Indian  millet,  etc.  The 
farm  press  talked  a  deal  about  them  and 
illustrations  of  the  leading  kinds  were 
printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  27, 
1879,  and  several  other  farm  papers.  But 
many  trials  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  did  not  serve  to  impress  farmers  that 
these  douras  were  possessed  of  enough 
value  to  take  the  place  of  corn,  so  that 
little  was  said  about  them  for  a  few 
years  prior  to  the  general  introduction 
of  the  Kaffir,  which,  chiefly  as  we  fancy, 
on  account  of  its  ripening  its  grain  much 
earlier,  has  received  wider  attention. 
Seeds  are  offered,  either  of  the  white 
or  red  Kaffir,  for  about  seven  cents  a 
pound  . 


Ittteltnttftfusi  gulvcvtteinfl. 

lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yohkrr. 


Unanimous 

Choice 

The  New  York  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal  recently  offered  ten  leading 
makes  of  bicycles  as  prizes  in  a 
guessing  contest, giving  the  win¬ 
ners  free  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  ten  machines.  The  result  was 
ALL  of  the  ten  winners  selected 


Columbia 

Bicycles 

The  Journal  ac¬ 
cordingly  bought 
ten  Columbias,  ^ 
paying  $100  each 
for  them,  without 
discount  or  rebate. 

On  even  terms 
few  will  choose  a 
bicycle  other  than  the  Columbia 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

Unequalled,  Unapproached. 

Beautiful  Art  Catalogue  of  Columbia  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Bicycles  is  free  if  you  call  upon  any  Colum¬ 
bia  agent ;  by  mail  from  us  for  two  2-cent 
stamps. 

¥ 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Factories  and  General  Offices,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every 
city  and  town.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly 
represented  in  your  vicinity  let  us  know. 


POTATOES  'fit? 

LnrffCAt  gr«w«‘p*  of  POTATOK8  for  Seed  In 
1  America.  The  “Rural  New-Yorker**  alveH  Sal- 1 
i  ser*M  Karly  WImcoiimIii  a  yield  of  786  buolu  U  I 
l  per  acre.  Prleea  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed  i 
,  Hook,  148  paireMaiid  Multiple  1 4-Oay  l{adl*h  for  , 
6c. poMtage.  JOHN  A.  SALZElt  SEED  t’O.,  LuFrosse,  WJs. 


PRIZE  POTATOES 

•Orcnvn  from  'l're.ated  Seed.  Secured  First  Premiums 
Our  list  Includes  the  cream  of  the  potato  family 
'Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

HERRICK  SEED  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


IT’S  A  GREAT  POTATO 

That  outyields  the  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  1,  Rural 
No.  2.  American  Wonder,  and  half  a  hundred  others 
Wise's  Seedling  did  It  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
All  the  above  varieties  and  many  others  for  sale  at 
popular  prices.  Lincoln  Oats  and  White  Cap  Corn. 
Send  your  own  and  neighbors,’  names  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  J-  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


250,000  Peach  Trees 

100,000  Plum,  best  European  and  Japan. 
150.000  Pear,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

75,000  Cherry,  JTIorello*,  Hearts,  etc. 
150,000  Apple,  ((iiince.  Apricot. 

100,000  Nut  Bearing  Trees, 

2,000,000  Small  Fruits  and  Grapes. 
750,000  Hoses,  Evcrbloomlng  and  Hardy. 

1,000  Gar  Loads  Ornamentals. 

^  Full  supply  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed*.  Plants, 
R"11!",  etc.  Elegant  I  OH  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for 
Kitv  *  it  before  buying.  Everything  mail  size  postpaid.  Larger  by  ex- 
press  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  We 
occupy  1)*;  miles  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier 
treesrire  grown  on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  tlie  best 
direct  from  the  grower  and  avoid  all  .commissions.  It 
will  save  you  money. 

42nd  YEAR.  1000  ACRES,  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  Painesville,  0.  Box  216 


Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We  have  a 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 
Largest  stock  of  small 
fruits  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  given 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


Plum,  Cherry,  etc. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELu 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 


TRIUMPH 

nly  Yellow  Freestone  P! 
Ripening  with  Amaden. 


■^E 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACII, 


EMPEROR 


ERCER  { 


The  only  Store- Bearing, 

M*>*-R®m*g  CM  JKBURY. 

T*I  feE  f.we7ipt!im«  seed  fer  Oetelecee  ON.)  We  will  escr  i  ewur  JUtu .  OvOtfai v/Jtes 

the  Gel’di  Platee  of  the  3  W»»derf«B  New  Frvtto,  end  1  Kinperer  Petek  J»«*  A«4  ky 
90*11.  postpaid,  for  10c.  JOS.  11.  BLACK, SOfi  A  Tillage  X umSh,  Hlf ktrte wa«  3. 4* 


oimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiuiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniMiiumiiiiuc': 

|  HALE  PLUM,  TRIUMPH  PEACH,  BOUNCER  STRAWBERRY ! 

s  and  nil  other  best  fruits  from  Hale,  who  makes  more  money  in  frnit  culture  than  any  man  in  » 
S  America.  Free  book,  tells  whole  story,  no  secrets.  Address  1IAI,K,  South  Glastonbury, CONN.  ~ 

niiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiuuiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiuim 


BUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


SEEDS 


Seed  Potatoes 

Small  Fruits 

Seed  Oats 


r""“  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE*- vn- 

Grass,  Field  .Garden, Tree  and  Flower-seeds,  all  espec¬ 
ially  grown  and  selected  for  Western  so  i  1  and  cl  I  male. 
Alfalfa.  Kattircorn  and  other  forage  plants  for  dry  cli¬ 
mate  a  specialty.  Our  elegant  18UH  catalogue  Is  ready  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  application.  8cud  for  one  now 


Carman  No.  i,  $3.00  per  barrel, 
Carman  No.  3,  $6.00  per  barrel. 
Other  varieties  of  potatoes  much 
cheaper.  Three  to  six  plants  of 
the  Wonderful  Columbian  Rasp¬ 
berry  Free,  to  purchasers,  or  sold 
at  30c.  each,  $2.75  per  doz.  deliv¬ 
ered.  Write  for  my  catalogue,  it 
is  Free  and  will  save  you  money. 

,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1  9*7^4®^^  J 

ERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  >  1 

1 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the! 

|  new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  andl 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ^ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  1 
^  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

THE  GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD  CO.,  CARIBOU.  MAINE.  ™ 

ARLINGTON  TESTED  SEEDS. 


m 


w( 

*  ^sted 

-SEEDS; 


This  seal  placed  on  a  package  of  seed  is  not  merely  a  name  placed 
thereto  attract  attention,  hut  signifies  to  any  grower  who  has 
ever  tried  our  seeds,  that  they  are  all  we  claim,  not  a  mlscella- , 
neous,  haphazard  selection  that  may  he  sold  at  a  low  price, 

V  but,  a  selection  made  by  a  Market  Gardener  for  the  Market 
Gardeners,  and  first  tested  at  our  ARLINGTON  FARMS. 

“■if  For  30  Cents 

'we  will  send  one  full  size  package  of  each  of  the  following  10 
varieties  of  choice  Vegetables:  Beet,  Carrot,  Corn,  Cucumber, 
Lettuce,  Cantaloupe,  Onion,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Squash,  and  with 
every  order  we  will  enclose  one  package  of  our  new  Bean, 

_  Rnwxon’s  Ilortlvultnrnl  Wax.  As  we  control  (lie  entire  stock, 

this  will  be  offered  by  no  other  seed  house  this  season.  It  is  a  novelty  of  great  merit. 

For  50cts.  we  will  mail  2  Complete  Collections. 

Order  now,  mentioning  this  paper,  and  our  1806  Catalogue  will  he  sent  free.  It  has 
been  made  especially  interesting  this  season  by  half-tone  illustrations,  and  has  been 
compiled  with  special  thought  for  the  amateur  gardener.  1 1  will  he  a  help  in  selecting  1 
your  seed  this  year.  W.  W>  RAWSON  &,  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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811  BSC  K I  FT  IONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8H  marks,  or  10J*  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATKS. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-lme  orders.  25  cents  per  line. 
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It  is  reported  that  sales  of  seed  potatoes  to  the 
South  are  far  ahead  of  anything  ever  known  before. 
Southern  planters  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  low  price  of  good  seed,  and  are  stocking  up 
heavily  all  ready  for  an  increased  planting.  This 
crop  will  reach  the  northern  market  in  June  and 
July,  and  from  present  appearances,  will  come  with  a 
rush. 

O 

The  Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  will 
pay  310  for  every  dog  caught  killing  sheep,  or  for 
every  dog  against  which  mutton  murder  can  be 
proved.  The  it.  N.-Y.  hopes  that  this  sort  of  warfare 
will  be  more  effective  than  the  old  plan  of  paying  for 
sheep  that  were  killed  by  dogs.  Stories  are  told  of 
smart  Yankees  who  bought  old  sheep  in  order  that 
they  might  thus  sell  them  to  the  town  as  dog  food. 

0 

There  seems  no  limit  to  the  devices  of  swindlers. 
A  man  has  been  traveling  through  parts  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  selling  memberships  in  the  National 
Butter  and  Cheesetnakers’  Association.  Of  course,  he’s 
a  fraud.  Why  will  people  be  so  foolish  as  to  patronize 
utter  strangers  who  tell  a  plausible  story,  and  pay 
them  good  money  ?  An  old  proverb  tells  of  a  class  of 
persons  who  are  soon  parted  from  their  money. 

© 

That  boy,  page  89,  tells  a  hen  story  that  will  cause 
many  a  man  to  rub  his  head  and  look  ruefully  out  at 
the  hen  jail  politely  named  “house.”  The  boy’s  show¬ 
ing  is  a  good  one.  He  has  learned  one  valuable 
thing,  and  that  is  to  kill  the  surplus  roosters  as  soon 
as  they  indicate  their  sex.  That's  right.  The  surplus 
rooster  causes  a  deficit  in  the  poultry  business.  If 
you  could  pick  him  out  at  10  days  old,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  kill  him  and  throw  him  away  than  to  feed 
him  to  full  size.  That  boy  does  well  to  end  the  days 
of  the  surplus  rooster. 

0 

In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Swine 
Breeders  last  week,  it  was  stated  that  Prof.  Roberts 
urged  the  various  stock-breeding  associations  of  the 
State  to  combine  and  hold  their  meetings  together — 
at  the  same  date  and  place.  This  would  bring  a  great 
many  breeders  together,  where  they  could  form  new 
acquaintances  and  have  a  much  better  opportunity 
for  learning  what  is  going  on  among  stockmen.  Re¬ 
duced  railroad  rates  could  be  secured,  and  there  are 
many  other  advantages  that  the  single  association 
cannot  secure.  The  Ohio  breeders  have  made  a  great 
success  of  this  joint  gathering,  aud  New  Yoik  might 
well  do  the  same. 

O 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
virtues  of  vaseline  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  when  used 
in  the  nose  ana  throat.  Continued  use  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  will  relieve  many  mild  eases  of  catarrh,  and 
often  prevent  a  “cold”  if  u^ed  in  time.  Dr.  Bulkiey, 
in  the  Medical  Record,  recommends  the  use  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  as  an  internal  remedy  when  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  common  cold.  When  the  first  symptoms 
of  shivering,  sneezing,  etc.,  begin,  he  gives  20  to  30- 
grain  doses  of  the  soda  in  water — three  doses,  half  an 
hour  ap  irt.  f  uen.  after  an  hour,  another  one  is  given. 
After  waiting  several  hours,  if  it  seems  necessary7,  the 
doses  are  repeated.  In  this  way,  taken  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  trouble,  he  has  been  very  successful  in 
treating  colds.  The  philosophy  of  the  treatment  is 
that  an  acid  condition  of  the  system  is  developed 
which  irritates  the  terminal  endings  of  nerves  aud 
skin,  and  renders  them  more  susceptiole  to  colds. 


Relieve  this  acid  condition,  and  the  normal  condition 
returns,  and  the  danger  of  contracting  a  cold  is  les¬ 
sened.  Some  people  seem  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
colds — no  matter  how  much  care  they  take  of  their 
clothing  and  habits.  It  might  pay  them  to  try  this 
soda  treatment :  certainly  it  can  do  no  harm.  In  any 
event,  we  would  use  bicarbonate  of  soda  every  morn¬ 
ing  as  a  snuff,  and  keep  the  nose  well  smeared  with 
vaseline. 

G 

A  genius  in  New  York  State,  who  has  been  married 
43  years,  figures  out  that  during  that  time  his  wife  has 
put  into  ihe  kitchen  stove,  1.260  cords  of  wood,  and 
the  stove  is  still  in  use  Tne  husband  modestly  admits 
that  he  has  cut  all  this  wood,  just  as  a  good  husband 
should.  The  wood  would  make  a  pile  four  feet  high 
aud  \  %  mile  long.  Think  of  that,  ye  husbands  who 
don’t  lurnish  a  good  wood  pile  for  your  patient  wives! 
Think  of  a  woman  putting  1,260  cords  of  wood  into 
one  stove,  a  stick  at  a  time.  That  speaks  volumes  for 
that  woman.  If  she  hadn't  been  earelul  and  pains¬ 
taking,  sbe  would  have  smashed  that  stove  long  ago. 
Wonder  if  the  husband  is  using  the  same  implements 
he  had  in  use  43  yrnars  ago  ! 

© 

It  is  hard  to  kill  the  Creamery  Shark.  The  Western 
firm  that  earned  the  title  failed,  and  for  a  time  little 
was  heard  about  the  fraudulent  methods  that  gave 
them  their  blackened  reputation.  Now  we  learn  of 
a  smaller  concern  in  New  York  State  that  has  picked 
up  one  of  the  old  Creamery  Shark’s  scalawag  agents, 
and  is  sending  him  out  on  his  old-time  tricks.  It  is 
the  same  old  game  of  trying  to  locate  creameries  by 
bluff  and  bribery.  They  “influence-’  a  few  “leading 
citizens”  and  then  try  to  make  the  farmers  pay  twice 
what  the  building  and  fixtures  are  worth.  This 
Creamery  Shark  thought  that  he  was  so  small  that  we 
could  not  see  him.  We  have  an  eye  on  him,  however, 
and  may  have  a  hand  on  him  later. 

© 

Whittier  has  sung  the  joys  of  being  Snow  Bound, 
but  more  practical  men  tell  in  prose  how  to  get  coun¬ 
try  roads  unbound  of  snow.  In  Vermont,  they  have 
about  as  much  snow  as  anywhere  in  the  country,  and 
this  is  the  way  they  keep  the  roads  clear  : 

When  Whittier  was  a  boy,  yokes  of  oxen  dragged  a  sled  through 
the  drifts,  as  you  may  read  in  Snow  Bound.  Now,  from  one  to 
three  pairs  of  horses  draw  a  roller  over  the  roads.  Different  sec¬ 
tions  of  country  have  different  methods;  but  in  northern  Ver¬ 
mont,  the  roller  is  used  without  other  tools,  except  that  drifts  are 
shoveled  out  so  that  the  horses  can  get  through.  The  rollers  are 
made  of  two-inch  plank,  are  in  two  sections,  each  section  being 
usually  five  feet  long,  with  a  space  of  a  foot  betweeu  them.  On 
the  main  roads,  rollers  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter  are  used.  They 
weigh  a  ton  and  a  half.  It  may  be  imagined  what  a  fine  road  they 
make.  On  the  back  and  hilly  roads,  smaller  ones  are  used,  and 
answer  the  purpose  well.  I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to 
them.  I  tbiuk  that  everybody  likes  their  work.  Teams  can  turn 
out  anywhere  without  trouble,  aud  in  the  spring,  wagons  can  go 
on  the  packed  snow  when  it  gets  dirty  and  worn  through  in  spots. 

I  have  seen  a  harrow  used  on  a  back  road,  but  never  iu  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  roller.  j.  w.  newton. 

They  are  keen  men,  these  Vermont  Yankees,  and  dis¬ 
like  to  waste  force. 

0 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  women  in  many  coun¬ 
try  neighborhoods  are  demanding  a  place  for  one  of 
their  sex  on  the  local  school  board.  In  New  England, 
and  especially  where  the  Grange  is  strong,  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  quite  pronounced.  As  one  woman  said  at  the 
Connecticut  State  Grange,  “The  trouble  with  most  of 
our  local  school  boards  is  that  they  have  been  fathered 
to  death.  They  need  more  mother  in  them  !”  That  is 
the  point  exactly.  The  mothers  always  have  most  to 
do  with  the  education  of  the  children.  In  every 
school  district  are  to  be  found  one  or  more  women 
who  have  taught  school,  acid  who  are  well  qualified 
to  look  after  the  school’s  interest.  In  some  school 
districts,  the  election  of  school  officers  is  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  j  ike,  and  the  last  man  to  get  married,  or  tlie 
latest  comer  to  the  neighborhood,  is  generally 
selected.  What  a  mistake  that  is  while  bright  and 
earnest  women  are  to  be  found  who  would  take  a 
real  interest  in  the  school,  and  raise  it  to  a  higher 
grade.  By  all  means  let  us  have  more  “  mother”  in 
our  school  boards. 

© 

What  a  wonderful  personage  “They  Say”  is  !  How 
often  we  hear  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  state¬ 
ments  credited  to  “They  Say!”  Perhaps  if  we 
demanded  good,  reliable  authority  for  all  such  stories, 
their  number  would  grow  beautifully  less.  On  page 
95  a  correspondent  says  that  the  authority  in  question 
furnished  the  information  that  a  sow  would  not  have 
live  pigs  after  being  on  the  ears  fora  considerable 
time.  At  the  fall  fairs  all  ver  the  country,  we  find 
plenty  of  sows  heavy  with  pig,  which  are  exhibited  at 
fair  after  fair,  in  many  different  States,  are  carried 
hundreds  of  miles  on  the  ears,  and  are  loaded  and 
unloaded  man.y  times.  Not  only  this,  but  pigs  are 
often  farrowed  at  these  fairs,  and  we  have  seen  many 


fine  litters  under  these  circumstances.  Of  course,  the 
sows  are  carefully  handled,  and  there  is,  probably, 
no  particular  advantage  in  transporting  them  in  this 
way.  Yet  this  is  a  good  example  of  the  correctness 
of  “They  Say’s”  statements.  And  there  are  hundreds 
of  eases  where  great  harm  is  done  ;  unsuspecting  per¬ 
sons  are  deceived,  reputations  are  besmirched,  much 
suffering  and  sorrow  are  occasioned,  and  all  on  the 
flimsy  say  so  of  this  contemptible  “  They  Say  !”  Let’s 
demand  bett»  r  authority  before  we  accept  any  story, 
no  matter  how  plausible! 

0 

Every  year  enforces  more  strongly  the  fact  that 
fresh  goods  are  wanted  by  consumers.  On  the  last  day 
of  J  inuary,  limed  and  refrigerator  or  cold-storage 
eggs  were  selling  at  wholesale  for  an  average  price  of 
about  10  cents  per  dozen.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to 
the  large  supply  and  comparatively  low  prices  of 
fresh  eggs.  Just  three  years  ago,  when  the  winter 
was  cold  and  fresh  eggs  very  scarce,  these  held  eggs 
were  selling  for  25  to  26  cents.  Held  dairy  butter  is 
selling,  too,  for  as  low  as  10  to  12  cents  per  pound,  and 
receivers  are  in  despair  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
Much  that  is  said  to  be  fresh  made  isn’t  any  better 
than  the  held  stock.  Evidently  there  is  some  winter 
dairying  that  doesn’t  prove  profitable,  and  liming  or 
refrigerating  eggs  doesn’t  always  insure  satisfactory 
returns. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

‘•That  man’s  a  fool  !”  said  Farmer  Brown,  as  he  drove  slowly 
home  from  town, 

Where  at  the  Institute  he  sat,  and  listened  closer  than  a  cat, 

To  thoughts  he  never  dreamed  before — that  rubbed  bis  methods 
raw  aud  sore. 

“  The  man’s  a  fool  !”  and  yet  he  took,  around  his  farm  a  keener 
look 

Than  was  his  custom— there  they  were— the  cattle  with  their 
crumpled  fur, 

The  squealing  swine,  the  windy  crack,  the  hens  that  drooped 
beside  the  stack 

With  less  of  eggs  than  exercise — the  farm  spread  out  before  his 
eyes 

With  not  a  blade  of  clover  there,  to  “suck  the  niter  from  the  air! 
“The  man’s  a  fool  !”  was  all  he  said — yet  there  were  microbes  in 
bis  head. 

The  microbes  of  a  better  farm  with  fewer  scrubs  to  breed  their 
harm. 

And  .they  were  put  there  by  that  “  fool”— these  microbes— every¬ 
one  a  tool, 

A  haunting  thought  which,  with  its  stings,  would  stir  him  up  to 
higher  things. 

Talk  earnest  words,  ye  learned  men,  be  not  discouraged,  now 
and  then. 

On  some  waste  place  you’ll  drop  your  seed  and  prove  a  very 
friend  in  need. 

A  five-toed  hen  is  V  toed. 

If  you  must  kick— kick  yourself. 

A  chrysanthemum  is  a  wry  flower. 

There’s  no  principle  to  excessive  interest. 

Don’t  tempt  a  rat  by  building  holes  for  him. 

A  coat  of  manure  will  match  the  good  corn  har vest. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  select  fertilizers  by  the  stench  system. 

Many  a  man  has  been  raised  to  greatness  by  woman  power. 

No  man  can  follow  exactly  in  another’s  tracks  and  be  successful. 

Better  broadcast  a  strawberry  fertilizer  before  the  plants  start 
to  grow. 

The  smallest  fit  of  temper  you  can  show  will  be  too  large  for 
your  family. 

The  young  man  who  knows  only  the  spending  value  of  money, 
is  only  waste  high. 

What  scrub  is  nearer  Godliness  than  the  thoroughbred?  The 
scrub  that  cleans. 

“Bread  cast  on  the  waters  ”  always  comes  back  unless  you 
sink  it  by  begrudging  the  gift ! 

Better  buy  the  boy  one  tool  at  a  -time  aud  show  him  bow  to 
use  it  before  getting  a  full  set. 

Henry  Hales  says  that  a  dirty  henhouse  is  enough  to  make  a 
hen  stop  laying.  We  don’t  blame  her  a  bit. 

Now,  boys,  we  have  some  articles  on  simple,  civil  engineering 
coming  that  will  be  worth  a  little  fortune  to  you. 

Read  Mr.  Miller’s  caution  about  “  straw  potatoes,”  page  84. 
Don’t  plant  potatoes  under  straw  on  low  ground. 

Would  putting  more  mother  into  the  schools  make  them  more 
vinegary  ?  We  know  an  old  bachelor  who  says,  Y  es! 

Don’t  you  wish  you  lived  in  Texas,  with  such  a  fertilizer  mine  as 
that  man  (page  84)  has  in  free  ashes  and  sheep  manure? 

A  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  provides  for  factory  in 
spection  of  all  butcher  shops  or  places  where  provisions  are  sold! 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  will  issue  a  weekly  paper- 
object,  to  keep  the  college  before  the  public  and  interest  the 
students  in  journalism. 

From  the  best  we  can  learn,  we  would  say  that  farm  institutes 
in  the  East  are  barely  holding  their  own  in  interest,  while  those 
in  the  West  are  gaining.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Our  poultry  experts  are  not  very  anxious  to  put  themselves  on 
record  in  regard  to  that  egg-laying  question— page  83.  We  still 
want  to  know  how  the  hen  “holds  up”  her  eggs. 

Thousands  aud  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  are  being  fed 
to  stock  this  winter.  Tons  of  beef  will  be  made  from  them.  In 
theory  there  won’t  be  much  need  of  potatoes  with  that  roast  beef  ! 

At  many  farmers’  gatherings  this  winter,  a  portion  of  the 
session  is  set  apart  for  a  woman’s  meeting,  which  is  conducted 
by  women  exclusively,  aud  which  is  given  up  to  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  special  interest  to  women.  A  good  idea. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  wastes  in  slaughterhouses  are  so 
well  utilized  that  everything  is  saved  but  the  squeal  of  the 
pigs.  A  showman  has  now  utilized  that  in  a  phonograph  which 
he  turns  loose  iu  a  show  of  the  inside  of  a  packing  house. 
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Wisconsin  now  has  a  fertilizer  law  compelling'  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  mark  all  brands  of  fertilizers,  selling 
for  $10  or  more  per  ton,  with  a  plain  analysis.  The 
experiment  station  is  to  analyze  samples,  and  strict 
penalties  are  imposed.  It  will  surprise  many  to  learn 
that  a  State  so  far  west  as  Wisconsin  needs  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  law  ;  but  the  need  of  it  is  well  shown  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry  in  a  recent  bulletin.  He  says  : 

Small  as  is  the  fertilizer  trade  in  Wisconsin  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  known  to  this  station  that  a  car-load  of  so-called  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  was  sold  in  the  city  of  Madison  some  time 
since,  at  the  price  of  good  material,  to  a  dealer  who,  after  con¬ 
tracting  for  the  goods,  had  them  analyzed  only  to  find  out  that 
the  car-load  of  stuff  on  which  a  heavy  freight  bill  had  been  paid, 
contained  not  even  so  much  fertilizing  elements  as  the  same 
weight  of  soil  from  a  common  field. 

The  fact  is  that  the  fertilizer  trade  has  always  given 
rogues  a  chance  to  sell  counterfeit  goods  for  real 
money.  A  bad  smell  in  a  fertilizer  is  the  cheapest 
thing  that  can  be  put  in  it,  while  lots  of  farmers  accept 
it  as  sure  evidence  of  value.  The  chemist,  backed  by 
a  strict  fertilizer  law,  will  soon  show  the  fraud  in  a 
bad  smell. 

o 

Last  week,  we  mentioned  the  New  York  Farmers’ 
Congress  which  was  organized  at  Albany  by  delegates 
from  several  farmers’  organizations.  It  was  stated 
that  the  idea  of  this  congress  was  first  suggested  at 
Atlanta  during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Farmers’ 
Congress.  The  plan  is  to  bring  representatives  of 
farm  organizations  together  once  a  year  to  talk  mat¬ 
ters  over,  formulate  their  wants  and  grievances,  and 
give  the  public  an  idea  of  their  strength  and  influ¬ 
ence.  Of  course,  at  such  a  meeting,  all  sorts  of  theo¬ 
ries  and  plans  are  discussed,  but  in  its  resolutions,  the 
Congress  gave  the  following  statement  of  its  princi¬ 
ples  : 

1.  The  jury  system  to  determine  questions  of  opening  or  closing 
highways. 

2.  Opposition  to  the  single  tax  on  land  values. 

3.  One  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of  New  York  State  should 
be  a  practical  farmer. 

4.  Opposition  to  new  officials  and  to  any  increase  of  official 
salaries.  Such  salaries  are  too  high  now. 

5.  Approval  of  any  economical  plan  of  road  improvement,  but 
opposition  to  heavy  taxes  to  build  a  few  “speedways.”  Build 
the  “  cross-roads  ”  first. 

6.  If  the  present  tariff  is  to  be  changed,  put  back  the  McKinley 
bill. 

Briefly  stated,  that  is  what  the  resolutions  mean. 
Such  matters  as  reduction  in  railroad  rates,  taxation 
of  personal  property,  and  “  more  money  in  circula¬ 
tion,”  were  discussed,  but  not  directly  acted  on  by  the 
Congress.  The  question  of  good  roads  was  well  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  fact,  more  was  said  on  this  subject  than 
on  any  other.  The  majority  appeared  to  favor  the 
cash  system  of  working  roads  rather  than  the  labor 
system — with  the  work  to  be  done  at  a  fair  price  by 
farmers  themselves.  The  Congress  favors  a  State  law 
providing  for  wide  tires  on  wagons  not  compulsory 
until  1900,  with  a  standard  for  width  to  which  wagon 
makers  can  conform.  It  also  suggests  that  stone  for 
roads  should  be  crushed  at  State  prisons  by  convicts. 
Many  of  these  suggestions  are  excellent,  and  will,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  result  in  good.  If  this  Congress  can  be  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  mere  politicians,  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  farmers  of  New  York  State. 


DO  HENS  PAY? 

A  BOY  SAYS,  YESI 

I  have  answered  this  question  to  my  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  in  the  past  two  years.  Late  in  the  spring  of 
1894,  when  I  was  10  years  old,  I  bought  from  my 
father  four  sitting  hens  and  52  eggs,  paying  $1.60  tor 
them.  I  afterwards  sold  the  hens  for  $1.15.  Out  of 
the  52  eggs,  31  chicks  were  hatched  ;  one,  a  very  weak 
one,  was  the  only  chick  lost.  This  left  me  30,  of  which  16 
were  roosters,  leaving  14  pullets.  Twelve  were  mostly 
Leghorn,  and  the  other  two  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
They  laid  1,681  eggs,  or  an  average  of  over  120  eggs 
to  a  fowl.  The  average  price  per  dozen  was  about 
10>£  cents,  therefore  the  eggs  brought  $14.32.  One 
of  my  sitting  hens  laid  22  cents’  worth  of  eggs  before 
I  sold  her.  The  roosters  brought  $3.06  ;  they  did  not 
pay  for  their  feed,  and  this  year  I  shall  kill  all  roos¬ 
ters  (except  a  few  for  breeding  purposes),  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  distinguished. 

My  hens  laid  twice  as  many  eggs  per  fowl,  as  my 
father’s  did.  He  thought  that  they  would  pay  well 
another  year,  so  he  bought  the  flock  for  $5.  I  would 
not  have  sold  them  if  I  had  not  had  some  young, 
purebred  fowls,  and  did  not  wish  to  mix  them.  The 
feed  cost  just  $15.  The  young  chicks  were  fed  bread 
and  skim-milk  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  their  lives  ; 
after  that,  mostly  wheat.  For  about  two  months,  I 
fed  them  three  times  a  day,  afterwards  but  twice.  I 
bought  most  of  my  feed  from  my  father  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  In  winter,  for  a  morning  mash,  I  fed 
boiled  cull  potatoes,  mashed  and  mixed  with  bran 
and  clover  chaff.  When  good  potatoes  are  worth  10 
cents  a  bushel,  the  culls  make  a  very  cheap  feed.  They 
were  given  cabbage  to  pick  at,  fresh  water  was  kept 
by  them  all  the  time,  and  they  were  liberally  supplied 
with  oyster  shells,  and  I  never  had  a  soft-shelled  egg. 
Lime  in  some  form  must  be  given.  I  kept  a  strict 
account  of  every  penny,  and  so  know  just  what  they 
cost  me.  This  is  the  way  it  stands  : 
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Sitting  hens  and  eggs.. 
Feed . 

..  $1.60 
..  15.00 

Eggs . 

Eggs . 

Roosters . 

Hens  (after  they  had  sat) 
Old  hens . 

$14.32 

.22 

3.06 

1.15 

5.00 

Total . 

Profit . 

..$16.60 
..  7.15 

$23.75 

Total . 

$23.75 

Though  $7.15  may  seem  but  a  small  profit  to  some, 
for  1 M  year’s  care,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
only  an  experiment  to  see  whether  it  paid,  and  that 
I  had  but  14  hens.  I  now  have  about  25,  and  am 
planning  to  enlarge  my  flock  to  about  100.  Any  boy 
can  make  enough  out  of  a  small  flock  of  hens  to  keep 
him  in  pocket  money.  I  think  that  if  farmers  let 
their  sons  raise  chickens  or  berries,  and  let  them  have 
what  they  make,  they  would  stay  on  the  farm  more. 
It  teaches  a  boy  to  keep  accounts,  and  helps  him  to 
learn  the  value  of  money,  two  things  which  must, 
some  time,  be  learned.  My  house  was  an  unused  one, 
battened  and  fixed  up  so  as  to  be  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able.  The  only  loss  I  had  after  the  chicks  were  grown, 
was  of  my  rooster,  who  froze  his  comb  and  wattles  so 
badly  that  he  never  recovered.  I  was  fortunate  in 
not  having  any  of  the  numerous  chicken  diseases, 
lice,  etc.,  andin  not  losing  any  chicks  by  skunks,  minks, 
or  other  animals.  The  book,  “  The  Business  Hen,” 


has  helped  me  in  many  ways,  as  I  was  a  beginner, 
and  knew  nothing  about  poultry  raising. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y.  h.  w.  gillett. 


A  TON  OF  BEEF  ON  FOOT. 

The  breeding  of  beef  cattle  is  receiving  more  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  business  is  recovering  from  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  a  few  years  back.  There  has  been  less  decline 
in  the  prices  of  prime  beef  cattle  than  in  the  prices  of 
many  other  farm  products.  At  present  prices  of  corn 
and  other  cattle  foods,  there  ought  to  be  big  money 
in  breeding  them  in  this  country,  especially  in  the 
West.  Most  important  is  the  securing  of  the  breed 
best  suited  to  the  location,  and  which  will  make  the 
best  returns  for  the  feed  consumed.  The  Hereford  is 
an  excellent  animal  for  beef,  besides  being  fairly  good 
for  milk.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  breeds  for 
working  cattle.  The  breed  is  of  English  origin.  It 
is  not  a  solid  color,  but  head  and  feet  are  white  with 
some  other  variable  markings.  The  hair  is  long  and 
curly,  and  the  Herefords  endure  cold  and  exposure 
better  than  some  of  the  shorter  haired  breeds.  This 
is  not  saying,  however,  that  they  will  not  appreciate 
and  repay  good  care  and  shelter.  Lovers  of  some 
other  breeds  claim  that  the  Ilerefords  are  heavy  at 
the  neck  where  the  cheaper,  coarser  cuts  are  obtained; 
but  some  of  the  animals  do  not  show  this,  and  it  can 
probably  be  overcome  entirely  by  proper  selection 
and  breeding.  Our  illustration  on  page  83  is  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  is  from  a 
photograph  of  the  best  Hereford  at  the  Smithfield 
Show,  the  greatest  English  exhibition.  She  was  five 
weeks  less  than  three  years  old,  and  weighed  1,876 
pounds.  This  shows  an  average  gain  from  birth  of 
about  1 %  pound  per  day,  not  a  bad  showing.  The 
Hereford  has  proved  an  excellent  breed  for  crossing 
on  common  stock,  and  an  infusion  of  this  blood  might 
be  a  help  to  the  credit,  side  of  the  ledger  of  many  a 
beef  breeder. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  New  York  farmer  wants  to  engage  a  farm  hand,  married 
preferred.  The  right  man  can  own  a  small  farm  in  a  few  years. 
Address  Owner,  care  Tre  R.  N.-Y. 

Can  you  write  well  ?  If  not,  do  the  best  you  can  on  a  postal  card, 
aud  ask  G.  Bixler,  Wooster,  O.,  to  send  sample  of  penmanship 
and  particulars  in  regard  to  his  system. 

Potato  planting  time  will  soon  be  here.  The  Improved  Robbins 
planter  has  several  valuable  features  found  in  no  other  planter. 
Ask  the  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Greuloeh,  N.  J.,  for  catalogue  No.  2. 
They  are  the  “  Iron  Age  ”  people. 

If  the  farmer  has  a  grinding  mill,  he  needs  one  that  will  do  a 
variety  of  work.  The  Nordyke  *  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
make  one  that  will  grind  eorn-and-cob  meal,  buckwheat,  Graham 
flour,  or  fine  meal.  They’ll  send  a  “Book  on  Mills  ”  which  will 
interest  you. 

There  are  many  incubators,  some  of  them  good— others  not. 
The  Improved  Victor  is  manufactured  by  Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy, 
Ill.,  and  they  challenge  inspection  and  comparison  with  any  other 
incubator  made.  They  will  send  circulars  free,  or  80-page  book 
for  four  cents. 

A  New  York  City  paper  recently  offered  a  choice  of  10  bicycles 
as  prizes,  leaving  the  winners  to  choose  any  one  of  10  makes. 
Every  one  of  the  winners  chose  a  Columbia.  This  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  popularity  and  merits  of  the  Columbia.  Pope 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  the  manufacturers. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  tap  the  trees.  Maple  stigar  is  scarce  in 
market.  The  best  brings  the  best  prices.  To  make  the  best,  you 
need  the  best  tools,  from  start  to  finish.  The  G.  H.  Grimm  Mfg. 
Co.,  Hudson,  O.,  have  them — spouts,  buckets  with  covers,  tanks, 
evaporators,  and  everything  needed.  Write  for  their  illustrated 
circular 


MCM/  IMPROVEMENTS, 
IlLVV  PRICES. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO., 

•  >tt  SABIN  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


AGENTS  T  - —  ACME  PULVER,Z,NG  HARROW, 

U  L  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 

Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.  il  OH  -Jp)  CICt LC(llly  'i'fldeStVUCt  'lble. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

K  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  111. 


PL* ABE  XXimON  THIS  PAPER. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER. 

It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  In  one 
operation. 

No  more  cutting  need 
by  hand, 

it  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  as  if  done  by  hand. 

It  leaves  the  field  with 
its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  to 
PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  56  Plain  Street,  Plano,  III. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Beat  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FABQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

)A  SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
^  Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DkLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


LIGHTER  LABOR 

AND 

BETTER  RESULTS, 


SPRING  SHOVELS, 

but  it  is  furnished  either 
With  SPRING  or 


PIN  SHOVELS 

as  desired.  Has  Six  Narrow  Shovels,  two 
on  each  outside  Stationary  Beam.  The  two 
inside  Shovels  only  being  movable  sidewise. 
Has  adjustable  Iron  Axle,  Ratchet  Levers 
for  raising  aud  lowering  the  Beams. 

\ _ 

Write  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  to 


'“'BUCKEYE 

RIDING 

CULTIVATOR 

This  Cultivator  is  shown 
equipped  with 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  9  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


BRANCH  HOU8B- fUlLAUBIjPlIIAi  PA. 


Miss  Phllbrook,  whose  plucky  perse¬ 
verance  gained  her  admittance  to  the 
New  Jersey  bar  after  the  Supreme  Court 
had  denied  her  the  privilege  of  being 
examined  for  admission  because  there 
was  no  precedent  for  admitting  women, 
is  practicing  her  profession  and  inci¬ 
dentally  establishing  precedents  along 
the  pathway  hitherto  untrodden  by 
women.  The  other  day,  she  appealed  to 
the  judge,  before  whom  she  was  to  plead 
a  case,  to  be  allowed  to  retain  her  hat 
in.court.  It  is  against  the  rules  of  court 
etiquette.  The  judge  was  liberal  enough 
to  allow  her  request,  as  the  rules  were 
made  for  men. 

* 

The  temperance  people  are  waking 
up,  at  least  their  opposers  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  they  have  await 
ened,  and  great  is  the  howl  they  raise. 
Since  1884.  New  York  has  had  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics  in  all  schools  re¬ 
ceiving  support  by  the  State.  For  10 
years,  this  law  stood  with  no  penalty  at¬ 
tached,  and  was  almost  entirely  ignored. 
In  1894,  a  committee  including  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  churches,  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  King’s  Daughters,  etc., 
began  agitating  the  question  of  enforc¬ 
ing  the  law,  and  to  this  end  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  prepared  and  passed  the  Leg¬ 
islature  last  year.  New  York  City  schools 
are  already  running  under  the  new 
regime,  as  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law  meant  a  loss  of  $700,000.  The  amended 
law  will  be  very  effective  as  long  as  it 
stands.  The  instruction  begins  in  the 
primary  department  before  the  children 
can  read.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  law.  There  is 
small  chance  for  inaction  or  incompe¬ 
tency  under  the  law.  It  enacts  in  its 
20th  section  that  “no  teacher  shall  be 
licensed  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  examination  in  the  subject  and  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  it,”  and  that 
“  no  State  school  money  shall  be  paid 
for  the  benefit  of  any  district,  city,  nor¬ 
mal  or  other  school  until  the  officer  and 
board  having  jurisdiction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  such  school  have  filed  an  affida¬ 
vit  that  he  has  made  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  the  facts,  and  that  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  the  provisions  of 
the  act  have  been  faithfully  complied 
with  during  the  preceding  school  year.” 
Physiology  and  hygiene  form  a  part  of 
the  course  prescribed,  and  knowledge  of 
these  will  make  the  temperance  instruc¬ 
tion  more  emphatic  than  it  could  be 
when  taught  to  those  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  health. 


NEW  COATS  FROM  OLD. 

MADGE,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  14. 

She  has  just  begun  to  go  to  the 
village  school,  and  she  has  discovered 
that  her  coat,  that  was  well  enough  for 
district  school  wear,  shows  off  illy 
enough  among  her  new  mates. 

Coats  suitable  for  school  wear  are 
cheap,  indeed,  this  winter  ;  but  even  the 
$3  which  would,  in  many  instances,  buy 
a  pretty  fair  one,  cannot  be  coaxed  out 
of  the  purse  remaining  lean  through 
potatoes  and  oats  being  but  20  cents  or 
less  a  bushel. 

But  perhaps  father,  or  the  big  brother, 
has  an  overcoat  of  nice  material  that 
may  be  turned.  And  some  of  the  styles 
are  kind,  though  they  do  not  look  to 
be  so. 

A  cape  made  in  gored  sections,  may  be 
gotten  from  almost  any  good,  old  gar¬ 
ment.  The  “melon”  sleeve,  too,  though 
ugly  in  itself,  is  the  newest  thing  for 
the  winter,  and  it  lends  itself  kindly  to 
old  gores  and  fair-sized  pieces. 

However,  I  wish  especially  to  make 
note  of  a  new  style  pattern — Fig.  3G — 
for  Madge’s  benefit,  and  I  know  that  the 


proposed  garment  can  be  made  a  stylish 
success,  because  I  have  seen  it  done. 

The  especial  value  of  the  pattern  under 
consideration  lies  in  the  cut  of  the 
front  to  the  coat.  This  is  both  novel 
and  pretty,  and  it  preserves  the  full, 
ripple  effect  belonging  to  everything  as 
yet.  But  it  allows  the  front  of  a  coat, 
nearly  half  long,  to  be  cut  from  the 
fronts  of  an  overcoat,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  pocket  slashes  do  not  interfere.  In 
case  the  section  does  not  quite  fit  be¬ 
tween  these  slashes,  a  tiny  fold  or  two 
in  the  bottom  will  draw  the  pattern  into 
a  different  position,  so  that  it  may  avoid 
them,  and  the  ripple  will  be  only  slightly 
less.  There  is  no  dart  in  the  front, 
which,  at  the  bottom,  extends  to  join 
the  back. 

The  under-arm  form,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  cut,  needs  only  a  small  piece. 
This  and  the  side-back  form  can  be  cut 
from  the  back  of  the  overcoat  (after  the 
coat  backs  are  cut)  and  from  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  front.  It  needs  good  plan- 


cuff,  giving  one  of  the  novel  trimming 
effects  of  the  winter,  and  also  one  of  the 
prettiest. 

The  collar  and  an  added  fancy  piece, 
A,  making  the  front  double-breasted, 
may  be  made  of  contrasting  material,  if 
so  desired.  All  the  seams  in  the  model 
are  double  stitched ;  or  they  may  be 
strapped,  with  braid,  or  with  bias  pieces 
of  the  material,  if  it  is  firm  and  close. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  take  pains 
that  the  stitching  or  strapping  shall  be 
done  with  loose  tension,  that  it  may  not 
draw  the  seams,  as  this  would  spoil  the 
fit,  which,  when  well  done,  is  unusually 
pretty. 

The  back  is  cut  exactly  like  any  ordi¬ 
nary  ripple  back,  rather  wide  at  the 
waist  line  ;  the  side-back  forms  also  fol¬ 
low  the  regular  cut,  except  in  being 
shortened  to  fit  above  the  extension  front. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  a 
novice  can  cut  a  coat,  with  the  above 
directions  as  a  sole  guide.  But  one  who 
is  used  to  making  over  can  remodel  an 
ordinary  coat  pattern  that  fits  well  into 
the  shape  given,  in  order  thus  to  get  it 
out  of  the  ill-shaped  overcoat  fronts 
more  readily.  myra  v.  noivys. 


A  NEW  COAT  FROM  AN  OLD  ONE.  Fig.  36 

ning  to  get  a  full-sized  coat ;  but  for  a 
half-grown  girl  like  Madge  it  should  be 
done  quite  easily. 

A  very  pretty,  fair-sized  sleeve,  though 
not  one  of  the  largest,  may  be  made 
from  the  coat  sleeve  by  putting  a  gore 
on  the  under-arm  piece  at  the  top  to 
widen  it  a  little,  and  laying  the  bottom 
in  shallow,  lengthwise  plaits  for  about 
four  to  six  inches  from  the  wrist.  These 
plaits  are  stitched  to  place,  and  form  a 


WOMAN’S  EXCUSE  FOR  BEING. 

WHAT  SHE  IS  CONSEQUENTLY  ENTITLED  TO. 

PROFESSOR  ALBERT  says,  “Since 
the  origin  of  mankind,  woman  has 
had  only  one  legitimate  purpose,  namely, 
to  bring  children  into  the  world,  to 
nurse  them  and  to  care  for  them,  and 
that  hence  this  must  be  the  purpose, 
and  the  sole  purpose,  for  which  women 
were  created.”  Is  it  in  harmony  with 
this  that  the  Austrian  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  denies,  “  with  brutal  emphasis,”  a 
plea  for  the  higher  education  of  woman? 
If  so,  when  did  a  more  short-sighted 
policy  ever  obtain  ?  Suppose  that  some 
illustrious  authority  were  to  prove  that 
the  only  legitimate  obligation  of  men  is 
to  become  professors,  or  diplomats,  or 
emperors  ;  would  not  the  nation  abso¬ 
lutely  converted  to  the  notion  at  once 
set  about  founding  more  colleges,  map¬ 
ping  out  courses  of  study  and  travel, 
and  doing  its  best  to  equip  rising  mascu¬ 
linity  for  its  great  and  ultimate  destiny? 
It  being  the  supreme  calling  for  women 
to  be  mothers,  is  it  not  the  least  a  nation 
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Turning 
These  Days 


Any  Boy 
Or  Girl 
Can  Do  This 
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By  representing  the  leading  magazine  for  the  djb 
home,  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  An 
easy  way  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
country  to  earn  money.  fjjfc 

Write  about  the  plan  to 


<sw 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  *3? 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


can  do  for  its  daughters  to  fit  them  for 
the  best  motherhood  ? 

To  compare  the  mother’s  calling  to 
that  of  the  soldier  or  the  artisan,  would 
be  to  belittle  its  significance.  To  make 
good  soldiers,  good  health  and  obedience 
are  needed.  Where  is  not  good  health 
the  prime  essential  ?  The  plow  horse 
and  the  President  both  need  it.  A 
mother  must  rule  herself  well ;  beyond 
that,  obedience,  except  to  God’s  will,  is 
scarcely  prerequisite.  It  may  be  an  un- 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LEA&i 

jO-AMp 

Clean  it 

with  Gold  Dust 
Wasliiug  Powder.  ,, 

This  great  preparation  w 
cuts  the  grease  quickly,  \ 
cleans  the  soot  from  the 
burner,  makes  the  metal 
parts  bright  and  pol idles  the 
chimney  like  crystal.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many 
specific  uses  to  which. 

GOID  Dili 

Washing  Powder 

can  be  put.  No  housekeeper  who 
wishes  cleanliness  to  reign  supreme 
in  her  home  should  he  without  Gold 
Dust.  Your  grocer  will  sell  you  large 
,  packages  for  25  cents.  j 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  lias 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  mail 
you  an  important  booklet  con¬ 
taining  recipes  for  making 
kerosene  emulsions,  for 
j.  spraying  crops  and 
5^.  trees  and  live 
stock. 


The  N.  K.  Fair  batik 
Company 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia. 


Beauty  °an  Wall 

need  cost  no  more  than  ugliness.  The  |5 
most  beautiful 

WALL  PAPERS 

at  half  w'hatyou’d  expect  they’d  cost. 

Samples  and  book  on  home  deuoratiou  FREE*  De¬ 
scribe  rooms  and  state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper 
.  hanger’s  outfit  complete,  $1.00. 

|  CHAS.  M.  K1LLKX,  1288  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRONGEST  FACTOR 

that  leads  to  clerical  positions,  is 

Good  Writing 

and  the  best  cure  for  slow,  laborious,  unhealthy  scrib¬ 
bling,  is  100  Doses  of  “  Bixler’s  Physical  Train¬ 
ing  in  Penmanship  ”  Most  Rapid,  Healthful  and 
Progressive  Method  in  the  world.  Beautiful  Di¬ 
ploma,  with  corporate  seal,  granted.  Special  #1  3.(50 
Outfit  for  *1,  and  money  back  if  wanted.  Good 
now— may  not  be  30  days  hence. 

Valuable  samples,  late  commendations  and  full 
particulars  free.  G.  BIXLER,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


“8®*DO  IT  YOURSELF  ! 


With  Root’#  Home  Rep’ng  Outfits  for  half-soling  and  rcp’ng  Roots,  Shoes.  Rubbers 
Harness,  Tinware,  etc.  No.  1, 40  items,  $3;  No.  2,  32  items,  $2.  Send  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alog  describing  these  and  "Root’s  Simplicity  Process”  for  home  rep’ng.  Carpenter** 
\ad  Blacksmiths’  tools, etc.  Agents  wanted.  Tui  Root  li&os.  Co.  Box 
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warranted  conclusion,  but  something  in 
the  words  quoted,  leads  one  to  suspect 
that,  if  amplified,  the  professor  would 
further  urge  that  to  man  has  been  given 
all  needed  wisdom,  an  obedient  wife  being 
the  only  supplement  his  omniscience 
requires  for  the  construction  of  a  model 
home,  a  theory  not  unknown  even  in 
America.  Hut,  with  all  deference  to 
those  wiser  than  we,  any  of  us  who  has 
seen  a  home  ruled  by  the  husband  alone, 
will  be  fain  to  urge  that  there  are  times, 
very  many  of  them,  when  the  judgment 
of  a  bright  and  loving  woman  will  avert 
more  barm  than  even  the  most  dicta¬ 
torial  masculine  arbiter  can  cause  to 
threaten. 

Homemaking  and  childbearing  being 
woman's  highest  calling,  are  they  of 
such  inferior  moment  that  any  equip¬ 
ment,  or  no  equipment  at  all,  is  good 
enough  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  would 
as  lief  have  been  born  of  a  mindless 
peasant  woman  as  of  the  best  type  of 
womanhood  ? 

If  his  Majesty,  of  Austria,  could  but 
visit  one  of  our  public  libraries,  and, 
going  to  the  shelves  devoted  to  biog¬ 
raphy,  read  what  is  there  testified  con¬ 
cerning  mothers,  would  he  continue  to 
think  well  of  his  country’s  decision  con¬ 
cerning  woman,  and  what  she  may,  and 
may  not  do  ?  prudence  t.  primrose. 


FRESH  AIR  AND  EXERCISE. 

MANY  people  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  persistent  and  industi’ious 
breathing,  making  a  business  of  it,  so  to 
speak,  for  a  few  minutes  evei-y  day, 
will  do  more  toward  clearing  out  the 
system  than  half  of  the  drugs  and  nos¬ 
trums  that  doctors  are  fond  of  pi*cscrib- 
ing,  and  that  druggists  love  to  com¬ 
pound,  says  the  New  York  Ledger. 
This,  with  the  exercise  that  one  is 
likely  to  get  in  going  and  coming  from 
the  daily  task,  may,  if  cax-ef  ully  attended 
to,  furnish  the  means  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  waste  matter  of  the  system, 
thereby  giving  the  vital  organs  the 
strength  and  freedom  to  perform  their 
several  offices  in  the  most  acceptable 
manner. 

A  child  who  had  been  an  invalid  fx*om 
her  cradle  was  restored  to  health  by  a 
little  swing  put  up  in  her  room.  Her 
feet,  ankles  and  legs  were  too  weak  to 
bear  her  weight.  There  was  no  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  muscles,  and  the  conditions 
wrere  such  that  entire  helplessness 
seemed  to  stare  her  in  the  face.  This 
swing  was  so  arranged  that  by  a  very 
little  effort,  she  could  push  herself  into 
motion.  The  idea  was  novel  and  pleased 
her  greatly.  At  first  she  could  move  but 
a  little  way,  but  she  soon  became  so  in¬ 
terested  in  this  amusement  that  she  ex¬ 
erted  all  of  her  strength  to  move  her 
weak  and  almost  useless  feet.  Day  after 
day  she  tried  vei-y  hard,  having  heard 
some  one  say  that  she  would  never  be 
able  to  swing  any  distance.  She  there¬ 
fore  made  up  her  mind,  with  the  per¬ 
sistence  that  frequently  accompanies 
such  temperaments,  that  she  would  not 
stop  until  she  could  touch  her  toes  to 
the  ceiling.  Hour  after  hour  she  worked, 
accomplishing  but  little  at  a  time,  until 
almost  before  her  family  were  aware  the 
color  came  into  her  face,  her  muscles 
began  to  develop,  appetite  increased, 
the  circulation  was  restored,  and  the 
nerves  became  steady,  She  now  walks 
about  the  world  an  extremely  comfort¬ 
able,  well-developed  and  healthy  young 
woman,  a  monument  to  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  some  persons  who  made  up 
their  minds  that  it  was  possible  to  amuse 
people  into  health  and  bring  about 
normal  conditions. 

It  is  stated  by  an  eminent  physician 
that,  if  evei’y  child  had  a  swing  in  its 
playroom,  so  arranged  that  it  could, 
by  pushing  with  its  feet,  get  itself 
in  motion,  it  would  develop  muscle, 


strength  and  symmetry  in  less  time  and 
in  a  more  agreeable  fashion  than  could 
be  secured  in  any  other  way.  Care  must 
always  be  taken  to  fasten  the  child  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  fall,  and  to 
let  it  hold  on  by  the  ropes,  thus  exercis¬ 
ing  its  arms,  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
the  pushing  with  the  feet  will  do  the 
rest.  When  this  child’s  treatment  was 
going  on,  it  was  warmly  dressed,  as 
though  for  outdoor  exercise,  and  the 
windows  thrown  wide  open  in  the  sever¬ 
est  weather. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

There  is  many  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life, 

If  -,ve  would  only  stop  to  take  it; 

And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it  I 

—Mrs.  M.  A.  Kidder. 

_ Ram's  Horn:  “If  you  want  your 

boy  to  stay  on  the  farm,  don’t  make  him 
work  with  the  dullest  hoe.” 

....Felix  Adler  :  “Marriage  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
two  sovereigns,  man  and  woman.” 

_ Phillips  Brooks:  “Set  yourself 

earnestly  to  see  what  you  were  made  to 
do,  and  then  set  yourself  earnestly  to 
do  it.”. 

....Lend  a  Hand:  “The  theological 
student  does  not  fight  for  his  education 
as  the  law  student  and  the  medical 
student  fight  for  theirs,  and  many  poor 
men  drift  in  because  they  can  so  easily 
make  their  way.” 

_ Harper’s  Bazar  :  “  Many  a  woman 

who  thinks  during  her  married  life  that 
she  has  all  the  rights  she  wants,  takes 
a  very  different  view  of  the  matter  when 
she  is  left  a  widow,  when  she  finds  her 
little  property  unfairly  taxed  because 
she  has  no  vote,  when  she  learns  that 
for  precisely  the  same  labor  as  a  man 
she  i-eceives  but  half  the  pay.” 
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Colds 

Coughs  and 
Bronchitis 
Cured  by  Taking 


Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World’s  Fair. 


Use  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  Color. 
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CURES 

Colds,  Coughs  and  Chest  Pains,  Nervous, 
Muscular  and  Neuralgiac  Pains,  Stomach, 
Kidney  and  Liver  Trouble,  Dyspepsia,  Ma¬ 
laria,  Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Inflammation. 
Price,  25  cents  each;  5  sent  for  $1.00.  At  all 
Druggists. 

GIVEN  AWAY. 

Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Insoles. 


mm 


For  a  limited 
period  we  will 
pive  to  every 
one  who  sends 
uh  $1  for  four 
of  our  Plasters, 
a  pair  of  Dr. 
Scott’s  Cele¬ 
brated  Electric  Insoles  (Price,  60c.),  which  will  posi¬ 
tively  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry.  Send  for  our  cir¬ 
culars,  crivinK’  information  concerning  »ll  our  Roods. 
This  offer  is  made  for  a  short  time  only  ;  do  not  de¬ 
lay  ;  send  at  once  ;  you  muy  never  have  the  chance 
aRain.  Aacnts  wanted 
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J5>  Pall  Mali  Electric  Asa'n,  Room  12,846  Broadway, N.Y. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


WPP  If  I  V  $3’UW)  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 
WILLALI  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.b.WarC  Co.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 


WINTRY 

WEATHER 

WEAKENS 

the  system,  lowers  the  vitality  and  de¬ 
creases  the  power  of  resistance  against 
colds  and  chills.  Many  people  are  feeling 
weak  and  shivery  just  now.  They  com¬ 
plain  of  cold  hands  and  feet.  Their  blood 
doesn’t  circulate  properly;  the  raw,  bleak 
air  seems  to  go  right  through  them. 
Others  feel  worn  out  and  lack  vigor. 
They  are  bilious,  nervous,  have  back¬ 
aches,  headaches,  and  a  pale,  sallow  com¬ 
plexion.  All  these  symptoms  indicate 
that  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  out  of  order. 
Feeble  circulation  of  the  blood  shows  that 
the  system  is  in  a  very  low  condition. 
People  who  feel  like  this,  are  Dicing  some 
dangers  they  little  suspect. 

LOOK  OUT 

for  pneumonia,  influenza  or  some  other 
dangerous  complaint  when  you  are  in 
this  state  ! 

If  you  have  any  of  these  symptoms  and 
are  not  feeling  so  well  as  you  ought  to 
feel,  do  not  wait  until  you  are  laid  up  with 
a  serious  illness.  Act  at  once.  Take 
something  that  will  build  up  the  system, 
put  the  blood  in  healthful  motion  and  act 
on  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  well.  There 
is  only  one  remedy  that  can  make  you 
well.  The  remedy  you  need  is  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure  which  is  recommended  and  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  throughout  the 
world.  This  great  remedy  contains  the 
vital  principle  essential  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  health  and  strength.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  muscular  energy,  fortifies  the 
system  and  builds  up  every  part  of  the 
body.  It  has  never  been  equaled  as  a  cure 
for  liver  and  kidney  complaint,  bladder 
trouble  or  Bright’s  disease.  It  is  the  great 
standard  remedy,  the  best  remedy,  the 
most  reliable  remedy  known  to  medical 
science.  Every  one  who  has  ever  tried  it, 
believes  in  it. 

If  your  health  needs  attention,  do  not 
experiment  with  inferior  remedies.  It  is 
cheaper  and  wiser  to  take  a  remedy  that 
has  earned  a  world-wide  reputation, 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  and 
has  proved,  in  millions  of  cases,  that  it 
can  always  be  depended  upon  to  relieve 
and  cure. 


| CLOTHES  WASHED! 

BY  THE  —  fr 

Western  Washer  £ 

S37"Ara  always  clean  and  white.  fr 
500,000  o i  them  in  nee  Is  convincing  Z. 

,  proof  of  their  popularity.  Sold  under  fr 
5a  guarantee  to  pise**.  AgUrtlWtttld  fr 
F Writ*  for  catalogue  and  prlo**,  and  fr 
’  mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO.  fr 
this  paper.  Ft.  YVayn®,  Ind.  fc; 

fTTTTTTTffTTTTTTTTTTT  • 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 


COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


MAPLE  SUGAR 
MAKERS. 

Bouton  Reversible 
Sap  Paii  Cover 

keeps  sap  clean  and  sweet, 
and  nothing  is  better, 


more 

economical  and 
durable  for  boil- 
ing  down  to 
syrup  than  the 

CHAMPION 
_  EVAPORATOR 

WRITE  FOR  1896  CATALOGUES. 

THE  G,  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 


Geo.  J.  Record's  Double-Tin  Sap  Spouts 


TIIK  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 
Over  6,000,00(1  in 
use.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  free  sample. 
Mfrs.  of  Snouts. 
Butter  Palis, 
Cans.  Etc. 


RECORD  MFG.  CO.,  Ill  Main  St.,  Conneaut, 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  I)  UR  ABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL , 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


Will 
not 
>reah. 

Send  for 
circular. 


WIJQLIS 

sap  spout. 

In  one  piece  with  hook. Hand 
soinely  made  from  tinned  inal 
leablo  iron.  Far  superior  to  all  others. 
Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

MILLAR  As  SOX,  UTICA,  N.Y, 
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INFORMATION  WANTED! 

Anyone  having  knowledge  of  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  wire  fence,  “just  as  good  as  the  Page,” 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  full  particu¬ 
lars.  No  hearsay  evidence  wanted,  only  act¬ 
ual  tests  count. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


w!bl  Picket  Lawn  Fence 


Steel  Posts,  Steel  Ralls  and  Steel  Gates:  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Ilog 
Fence,  24  to  58  i  n.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  111 


5  0  FO.t  A 

MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  10  Gal.  wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12.  Ws  will 
sell  wire  for  a  100  rod 
fence  for  820.  Agents 
Wan  ted. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wi  re  Eenee  If  aeh .  Co. 
Box  30  Mt.SterIlug,«. 


WOVEN  wire  FENCE 

Over50  StyleslTho  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high,  I 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken  I 
tight.  You  can  make  from  401 
to  60  rods  per  day  for  from  I 

a  Rod.  f 

Free. 
ROS., 
ndiana. 


Pianos!  Organs!  FREE! 


P1AN0S-0RGANS  FROM  $85, 00  UP  i 

y 

pletoMuJlcM  Outfit.  EASY  PAY. HUNTS. 

MentionPnper. 


NKW  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE 

A  work  otartiJlustratetl  In  IO  color..  \l  orth  l:»\Y  eight  1 

in  Gold,  We  pay  charges  on  it  and  send  it  FREE,  all  you 
have  to  do  I*  to  n«k  l’or  It  to-dny  please.  Remember 
this  is  the  old  established  house  ol  CORNISH  &  CO.,  the 
only  firm  in  the  world  selling  excliialvelv  from  Factory 
to  Family  direct.  A  single  instrument  at  wholesale  price. 
We  save  you  from  S'!‘>.W)  to  $250.00.  Write  at  onee  to  I 
C ORNISH  A-  CO.,  Estab. SO  years,  Washington,  N.  J, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  8 


I  /IsWeGoToK 


SURPRISE . 

Our  only  text  this  week  is  the  follow¬ 
ing-  note  : 

Will  you  please  see  whether  you  have  not  made 
a  mistake.  I  received  a  check  for  $5,  and  do  not 
think  that  I  am  entitled  to  it.  Please  look  it  up; 
I  want  nothing  unless  earned.  o.  H.  pkarson. 

Connecticut. 

No,  Mr.  Pearson,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  You  sent  20  names,  and  that 
entitled  you  to  §5  in  addition  to  the  com¬ 
mission  which  you  saved,  and  the  dollar 
you  earned  by  having  the  largest  club 
one  day.  Maybe  you  are  surprised — but 
it’s  all  right,  and  we  are  satisfied. 

As  it  looks  now,  there  will  be  17  greatly 
surprised  men  when  the  present  contest 
ends,  February  8.  The  clubs  are  now  so 
small  that  you  can  hardly  see  them.  You 
have  the  chance  of  the  winter  now  to 
make  some  money.  Remember ,  $175  will 
be  paid  to  the  persons  sending  the  largest 
17  clubs.  There  will  be  some  big  sur¬ 
prises  when  this  contest  ends.  Where 
are  you.  We  don't  hear  your  voice.  May¬ 
be  times  are  so  good  with  you  that  you 
don't  need  any  money.  We’d  like  to  see 
such  times.  Last  warning,  now  !  Two 
days’  work  may  win  !  Start  !  ! 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Choice  cauliflower  is  selling  well. 

Choice  onions  are  plentiful,  and  sales  are  slow. 

Frogs’  legs  are  quoted  at  40  to  50  cents  per 
pound. 

Potatoes  continue  in  extreme  supply,  and  prices 
are  low. 

Large  turkeys  are  no  longer  wanted ;  small  ones 
are  in  demand. 

c.The  cheese  market  is  quiet,  and  prices  remain 
about  the  same. 

The  poultry  market  is  quiet  at  slightly  higher 
prices  in  some  lines. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  scarce,  but  the  high  prices 
asked  limit  the  demand. 

The  American  Cranberry  Growers’  Association 
met  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  28. 

The  choicest  hops,  crop  of  1895,  are  worth  but 
nine  cents  per  pound  in  this  market. 

A  large  part  of  the  tomatoes  arriving  are  of 
poor  quality,  and  sell  for  low  prices. 

Parsley  from  Bermuda  has  been  selling  for  $2 
to  $2.25  per  case— an  extremely  high  price. 

Grapes  are  selling  for  last  fall’s  prices.  Cataw- 
bas  are  the  only  domestic  varieties  now  in  market. 

Dressed  calves  have  been  in  light  supply,  and 
prices  have  been  extreme  for  those  of  good 
quality. 

The  thirty-third  sale  of  California  wine  at  auc¬ 
tion  was  recently  held  in  this  city,  and  higher 
prices  were  obtained. 

Large  numbers  of  bob  veals  are  being  seized  by 
the  Health  Board.  They  should  not  be  shipped 
under  three  weeks  of  age. 

Most  of  the  Florida  strawberries  are  of  poor 
quality.  Arrivals  are  not  large,  and  fancy  would 
command  extreme  prices. 

The  hop  situation  in  England  and  Germany  is 
reported  to  be  about  as  bad  as  in  this  country, 
with  few  fields  being  plowed  up. 

Reports  from  Norfolk  are  to  the  effect  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  spinach  will  be  light  in  the  near  future, 
and  prices  are  likely  to  be  considerably  higher. 

Something  over  600  packages  of  fancy  frozen 
chickens  were  recently  purchased  in  the  West  for 
the  Liverpool  market,  and  were  shipped  from  this 
port  the  past  week. 

Many  send  in  small-sized  lambs  several  months 
old,  and  expect  them  to  sell  for  hothouse-lamb 
prices.  Such  deception  doesn’t  pay.  Hothouse 
lambs  must  be  young  and  quickly  grown. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  will  bold 
a  two-day’s  meeting  in  Hartford,  February  25  and 
26.  Besides  the  leading  fruit  growers  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  there  are  to  be  speakers  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  Reduced  railroad  rates  will  be  arranged 
for,  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected.  Pro¬ 
gramme  and  full  particulars  may  be  had  from 
George  S.  Butler,  secretary,  Cromwell. 


Republican  Nat.  Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  June 

“The  Big  Four  Route  "  which  is  the  Western  con¬ 
nection  of  the  New  York  Central,  Boston  &  Albany 
and  Lake  Shore  Railroads,  is  the  through  line  to  St. 
Louis  from  all  Eastern  cities.  The  “  Southwestern 
Limited  ”  is  a  solid  train  from  New  York.  Boston,  and 
Buffalo  daily,  with  through  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars 
from  these  cities  to  St.  Louis.  Elegant  Dining  Car 
service  is  provided  throughout  and  the  equipment  is 
unexcelled.  For  full  particulars  write  C.  S.  Black¬ 
man,  General  Eastern  Agent,  40  Exchange  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y, — Adv. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Carman  No.  1  Potato.— I  raised  52  pounds  from 
the  little  Carman  No.  1  potato  sent  me  last  spring, 
It  had  11  eyes,  and  I  planted  11  hills  on  good, 
stony  soil.  It  had  only  common  care.  f.  M.  a. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Arkansas  Crimson  Clover. — I  sowed  eight 
pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed  on  one-half  acre 
of  land,  September  5,  1894.  On  May  4,  1895,  I  cut 
it;  it  averaged  14  inches  high,  and  yielded  1% 
ton  of  hay.  A  small  piece  which  I  left,  grew  to 
a  height  of  26  inches.  h.  o. 

Fort  Smith. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  unrivaled 
for  relieving  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  and  all  Throat 
Troubles.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


Tor  Sale  comprising  81  acres,  good  house,  barn, 

stable,  well,  stream  of  water;  one-quarter  mile  from 
station;  photographs.  Emv.  Booth.  Spring  Grove, Va 


Pfir  PoIq— Splendid  Farm,  105  acres.  Eight-room 
I  l)  I  OdlC  House,  Outbuildings.  Best  situation;  lake 
front.  Suit  Dairy,  Stock,  Fruits.  Truck.  Snap  bar¬ 
gain.  $7,000.  Easy  terms.  Owner  in  Scotland.  Par¬ 
ticulars.  Capt.  Z1MMEKMAN,  Inverness,  Florida. 


For  Sale. 


Delaware  Farm,  100  acres  rich  land, 
near  Dover.  Beautiful  home;  new 
house:  nine  rooms;  good  outbuildings.  1,100  fruit 
trees,  all  kinds.  Running  water.  Possession.  Price, 
$4.0u0;  $000  cash.  Balance  as  long  as  interest  paid. 
Cheap.  Bargain.  FARMER.  L.  B.  281,  Dover.  Del. 


FRUIT  GROWING. 


Nut,  berry,  vegetable 
and  grain  culture, 
thoroughly  understood  by  young  man  desiring  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  foreman.  F.  M.  B.,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PD  KIIC  fill  PI  nifCD-The  largest  handler 
bnimoun  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  states,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Fortunes  in  them  I 
NOW. 


AND  SMALL  FRUITS. 
Some  Wonderful  Varieties. 
Send  postal  lor  free  Catalogue 
D.  U.  GOBLE  Greenfield.  Ind. 


Seed  Potatoes. 


ED  S  HILL, 

PERUVILLE, 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Carman  No.  I  PotatoesT":;7;::;»cfS» 

pounds;  150  pounds  to  the  barrel.  Orders  booked  now 
Shipments  made  at  any  designated  dates. 

J  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium  P.  O.,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Carman  No.  I  Potatoes. 

93  per  barrel.  Barrel  lots  only. 

T.  GREINER.  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


rnr  Coin  Potatoes  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and 
rUI  Oulu.  Troy  Seedlings,  firsts. 50c.:  seconds  40c. 
per  bushel.  Address  ,1.  H.  KENYON,  125  E.  Brighton 
Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  fine  stock  of  this  most  desirable  potato.  Circulars 
free.  Dr.  JABEZ  FISHER,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


O  —  —  J  Carman  No.  1,  $3  per  bar- 

OGGQ  rOtalOcSi  rel;  Carman  No.  3,  $5  per 
barrel;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $1.50  per  barrel; 
Green  Mountain,  $1.50  per  barrel.  The  above  prices 
include  f.  O.  b.  boat  or  railroad  at  Northport,  properly 
packed.  EDWARD  P1DGEON,  Northport,  L.  I. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  POTATOES 

It  will  mean  money  in  your  pocket  to  send  address 
at  once  for  my  free  descriptive  catalogue  of  60  choice 
and  low-priced  varieties.  Buy  direct  and  save  money. 
Keep  this  address. 

ARTHUR  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


INVESTED  NOW  IN  ROSE 
STAN  DISH  POTATOES  MEANS 
of  seed  to  sell  your  neighbors  next  season.  One 
eye  has  produced  27  tubers,  weighing  13^  pounds. 
Four  first  prizes  awarded  for  quality.  Agents  wanted. 
Three  pounds  $1,  prepaid.  C.  H.  BREWSTER,  Origi¬ 
nator,  South  Hingham.  Mass. 


$1 

worth 


p..  J  D  AioiAHP  The  great  Carman  No.  1 
OGGU  I  OImTOwSi  andNo.3andSlrWllliam, 
warranted  pure  and  true  to  name.  Prices,  Carman  No. 
1,  $1  per  bushel:  No.  3.  $3  per  bushel;  Sir  William,  86c. 
per  bushel.  $2.25  barrel.  Also.  Black  Langshan  and 
Buff  Leghorn  fowls.  Eggs.  $1.50  per  13,  $2.25  per  26. 

BEAN  &  WILLIAMS,  Cochranton,  Pa. 


Send  for  our  1896  Catalogue  of  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  |  Prices  Reduced  to  I  AGENTS 
free.  |  suit  the  times.  |  WANTED. 

HOOKER,  GROVER  &  CO  •  j  men,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


WHEELER  &  CO, 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

High-Class  Seeds, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Everybody  having  use  for 
Farm,  Garden  or  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants  or  Bulbs, 
should  read  our  New  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  for  1896. 
Don't  buy  till  you  see  it. 
Send  for  a  Copy ;  Mailed 
FREE,  to  any  address. 


Catalogue 


of  pedigreed  farm  and  garden 
seeds,  poultry  and  swine,  con¬ 
taining  true  descriptions  of  all 
leading  potatoes,  oats,  corn,  etc. 
Prices  are  right.  It  is  modest  and  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Truthful  in  description;  has  no  exagger¬ 
ated  statements  or  illustrations.  You  want  it;  we 
want  you  to  have  it.  It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON.  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


VCDUnilT  ftDflUIII  SEEDS  and  SEED 
VunmUll  I  “U II U  If  H  POTATOES.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalogue.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
CARL  S.  HOPKINS,  Seedsman.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


PLANT  BOXES 

I  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-lnch  cube,  4^-inch  cube,  or  5-inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

CO  I. RY-ll  I  NKI.E  Y  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mlcli. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  kinds 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes 

Carman  No.  3.  $4;  Carman  No.  1.  $2.75;  Burpee’s 
Great  Divide.  $2;  Dutton,  Orphan,  Maggie  Murphy. 
American  Wonder  Freeman  Sir  William,  Irish 
Daisy,  $1.50:  New  Queen,  Early  Rose. Maine,  Hebron, 
Sunrise,  Puritan,  $1.25;  Rural  New-Vorker  No.  2, 
Green  Mountain,  Monroe  Seedling.  $1  per  barrel.  Any 
other  varieties  you  may  want,  write,  and  I  will  give 
you  prices.  Mixed  barrels  at  the  same  price.  Lin¬ 
coln  Oats.  45  cents  per  bushel;  Wayne  County  Mint 
Roots,  10  cents  per  pound.  Terms  cash,  f.  o.  b. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


P  A  QTPTTP  A  (A  Liniment.) 

JL  iYoiillUJaA  FOR  IUAN  AM)  B EAST. 

“Suckling  coltcui  on  barb  wire, 
healed  withou  t  a  scar.”  “Mare 
ft  A§aU$^.fr.JamelD8Uoulder6  yrs..used  I“ns- 
*  Sp^teura  cured  in  week.  “Jersey 

:£-?&■  heifer  with  badly  i  nilamed  udder 

1 (.  At  *  (garget)  cured  in  12hrs.  ”  “Had 
K?  .pjf,UfV£K  apigwith  rheumatism. nouse  of 
'^%#j^^fe^^r/hindlegp.  applied  Paste, vra.  re- 
covered  in  one  week.”  No  bad 
smell  or  stain.  50  cts.  per  box,  postpaid. 

Pasteura  Medicine  Co.5  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


HAMMOND’S  NEW 
LAND 


SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  the  best— 100  varieties.  EARLY  MICHI¬ 
GAN  and  CARMAN  No.  3,  two  best  varieties.  Fifty- 
one  barrels  of  above  varieties,  free.  Hammond's 
Corrosive  Compound  will  prevent  potato  scab.  Choice 
sorts.  $1.50  per  barrel.  Catalogue  and  new  book. 
Potato  Culture  In  a  Nutshell,  both  free.  Read  them 
before  ordering  or  planting  seeds.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


Choice  Standard  and  New  varieties  grown  and  stored 
in  the  Cold  Northwest.  Send  for  handsome 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  article  de¬ 
scribing  method  of  raising  and  handling.  Small  ship¬ 
ments  at  car-load  freight  rates.  Samples  free. 

E.  VV.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  County,  Minn 


Send  for  description 
the  famous  O.I.C.  hogs 
two  of  which  weighed 
2806  lbs.  Sold  1597  in 
1895,  for  breeders. 

First  applicant  from 
each  locality  secures  a 
pair  ON  TIME  and  an 
agency. 

L.B.  Silver  Co. 


1  OOK 


I  mark 


before  you  ship  your 
Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 
Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  New  York, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


MONEY  FOUND. 

If  you  want  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc.,  drop 
us  a  postal  card  (do  it  now)  and  we  will  send  you  free 
our  1896  catalogue.  It's  full  of  the  choicest  kinds. 
GLOBE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The 

A  I \rc*  ripq  f\A  The  hardiest  and 

/AilUC  VJrape.  best  keeping 

grape  ever  offered.  Ripens  with  Concord. 
Keeps  all  winter;  splendid  quality,  very 

Firoauctive.  Catalogue  with  full  description 
ree.  F.  E.  Young,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Game,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry,  Calves, 
Hothouse  Lamb-  and  Mushrooms. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


El  J  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 

■  ■■  ■  E.  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

CALVES.  POULTRY,  CAME,  Etc, 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


r;  BEST  PLANTS 

Money  Will  Buy 

unmixed,  true  to  name,  carefully  packed  to  go  any 
distance,  and  reach  you  in  growing  condition, 

I  Want  Your  Order, 

and  I’ll  make  it  to  your  interest  to  buy  of  me. 

My  new  “  Plant  and  Seed  Hustler,”  for  1896  is  full 
of  reliable,  up  to  date  information  about  berries, 
berry  growing,  and  the  best  varieties,  new  and  old. 
Also  about  CRIMSON  CLOVER.  SEED  CORN,  COW 
PEAS,  WINTER  OATS,  etc.,  and  is  worth  a  dollar  to 
any  farmer  or  gardener,  but  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  write  for  it  and  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


Dressed  Calves  |  BUpt0ULTR?S' 

ON  COMMISSION. 

Best  Salesman  In  New  York. 

I.  T.  HUNTER,  174  Chambers  St,,  New  York. 


SOMERS.  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  o  f  the  Orchard.  Garden. 

Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  farnlahad 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 

Oj* Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
Largestland  choicest  collections  in  America* 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

beautifullv  illustrated,  free  to  regular  customers, 
to  others  10c  for  postage. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

HOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PflTATflF^  New.  standard  and  pedigree  varie- 
lU  I  H  I  uLui  ties;  guaranteed  pure  and  true  to 
name.  Orphan,  Delaware,  New  Queen,  R.  N.-Y.,  N. 
Y.  Gem.  Early  Rose.  $1.20  bbl.  (165  lbs.  potatoes). 
Banks  and  other  ref.  in  free  Descriptive  Price  List 
(over  30  varieties).  Grown  especially  for  seed  from 
best  selected  stock.  R.  H.  BROWN  &  CO..  P.  O.  Miller 
Corners,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Horse  Shoe  Farm  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent.  Pota¬ 
toes,  Swine,  Poultry,  Plants.  Practical  Pointers  to 
Secure  Success.  Cheaply  grown  stock  enables  us  to 
defy  competition;  19  years  in  business.  “Hints” 
for  2-cent  stamp.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Belleville  Straw  Potatoes  8*§S£. 

Carman  No.  3  (Thorburn  Stock) . $6  25  per  barrel 

Carman  No.  1  (Tnorburn  Stock) .  4  00  per  barrel 

Livingston’s  Banner .  4  00  per  barrel 

Write  for  prices  by  the  bushel. 

D.  F.  MILLER.  Box  836,  Belleville,  m, 


DR.  HAYES’ 


TREATMENT  FOR 


Has  cured  and  is 
curing  thousands  all 
over  the  World. 


ASTHMA 


If  You  Suffer 

attained  and  what  it  means  for 
Address, 


you  cannot  afford  to  remain  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  success  which  is  being 
you.  Full  information  free. 

DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 19  @— 

Seconds  to  firsts . 14  @18 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 20  @21 

Western,  firsts . 18  ®l9)4 

Western,  seconds . 16  @17 

Western,  thirds . 15  @ — 

Western,  June,  extra . 18^@1‘.» 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 14  @17 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 19  @— 

Firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds . 16  @15 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 17J4@18 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 16  @17 

Firkins,  extras . 17 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 13  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 18  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 16  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @15 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 15  @17 

8econds . 13  @14 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 12}^@13 

Thirds . 11  @12 

Factory.  Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . U)6@— 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 13  @13!^ 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 12  @13 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 11  @12)^ 

fourths  to  thirds .  9  @10!^ 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @10u; 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 13  @13^ 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good .  9  @12 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  1016®  17 

N.  T.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath'd.  15}-s@  16 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  15>4@  16 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  15  @  16)6 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  15  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  14  @  14 
Southern,  fresh  collections .  143^@  — 


Western,  refriger.,  short  holdings,  choice  10  @  11 
Western,  ref riger.,  September,  packed..  10  @  11 
Western,  refriger..  defective,  per  case. ..2  00  @3  oil 
Western  limed,  prime  to  fancy,  per  doz..  9  @  11 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  @— 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb .  G'A®  6)6 

Prime,  1895.  per  lb .  6%@  6 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  5)£ 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3  @  3ta 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @2% 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  3V6@  4 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbl . 3  ®  ‘.i% 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbl..  3  @  3>| 

Southern,  sundried.  quarters,  bbl . 2)6@  3 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags .  2 )|@  2^ 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @— 

Cores  and  skins.  1894,  per  lb .  1)^@  \% 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb . 5  @7 

Cherries,  1895.  per  lo  . 8  @10 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  4  @— 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 19  @— 

Sundried,  1895.  per  lb . 17^@— 

Huckleberries,  1895,  per  lb .  6  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  winter,  per  bbl _ 2  50@3  50 

Wlnesap,  Va..  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Other  Va.,  red . 1  50@2  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Spy.  per  bbl . 2  25@3  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  50 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  6@  10 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 3  00@5  00 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 10  00®  — 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  quart .  — @  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  30®  50 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime  .  10  @  10)^ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9)$ 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8 £ 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 


Spring  lambs,  each . 2  00  @7  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ..  8  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6)£@  7 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  6W 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5U@  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  5 14 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4J4@  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  16  @  18 


POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  4  00@5  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . l  50@1  62 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . l  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  05@1  10 

Uongl8land,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  85@1  00 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  85@1  10 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  65@  85 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  65@  80 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  70@  80 

Common,  per  sack .  50@  65 

Sweets,  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  00@3  10 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@2  50 


DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Capons,  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb .  18  @  19 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Western,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  io 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Jersey  ,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  choice,  per  lb .  9>^@  ;0)4 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  9^ 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Chickens  &  fowls,  mixed,  West’n.  choice.  9  @  9)a 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Inferior,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @  9 y. 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  8  @  9  ~ 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  VA 

Western,  inferior .  5  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Ducks,  Maryland,  choice,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

State  and  Penn,  choice,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Western,  Inferior,  per  lb .  6  @  7 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 


For  full  information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powers. 
Threshers,  GTover-hullers,  Fan- 
ning-mills,  Circular-saw  Machines, 
Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 
win* itn it t unvR  PoWeBkiu  v  v 


3C 

C/3 


?1£Shin?,ry' — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomei 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t.,  Syraouse.N. 


Geese,  Maryland,  choice,  per  lb .  10  ®  11 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair . « .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Turkeys,  dry- picked,  choice  young  hens.  13  @  14 
Mixed  young  hens  and  young  toms. .  13  @  13J4 

Choice  young  toms .  13  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  10  @  12 A 

Old  toms .  10  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@5  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  75@2  25 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4@  10 

Caboage.  domestic,  per  100 . . . 2  50@5  00 

Foreign,  per  100 . 5  00@5  60 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75®  90 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl . 2  G0@2  60 

Celery.  State  &  West'n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  50@  65 
State  &  West'n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25®  40 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10@  20 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches..  1  00@1  25 

California,  per  doz .  25@  75 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz .  75@1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  . 4  00@8  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  4@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Lettuce, Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@3  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50@1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  7501  26 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  2501  37 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00®  l  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 175®  — 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate. . 1  00@2  00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60@  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  GO®  75 

Florida,  per  crate .  50®  75 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate .  50@5  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Per  crate .  . 1  00®  1  75 

Key  West,  per  carrier .  75@1  60 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  25@  35 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  00®  75 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75®  80 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . .  75@1  50 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,273  cans  of  milk, 
200  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  361  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  11.55  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


IHiSccIl anco u,$  Q <t vt vising . 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


that  boy! 

A  little  lad,  all  fun! 

A  little  chap,  all  coat ! 

A  round  cipher  —  not 
knowing  whether  the 
stroke  will  go  up  and  make 
him  six,  or  down,  and  make 
him  nine! 

It’s  growing  time  with 
him.  He  is  burning  up  fat. 
This  fat  must  be  in  as  con¬ 
stant  supply  as  the  air  he 
breathes. 

It  has  got  to  come  from 
somewhere.  If  it  does  not 
come  from  his  food,  it  must 
come  from  fat  stored  up  in 
his  body.  He  steals  it  and 
you  say,  “  He’s  gettingthin 
— he’s  growing  so  fast.” 

Scott’s  Emulsion  will 
take  that  boy,  set  his  di¬ 
gestion  at  work,  and  re¬ 
build  that  body.  His  food 
may  not  make  him  fat — 
Scott’s  Emission. 

Scott  &  Sown,  Chemists,  H«w  York.  )•«.  *jl4  $i.o« 


YOUR  POTATOES 

WITH  THE 

IMPROVED-ROBBINS 


then  your  seed  will  lie  in  loose  soil 
— not  packed.  Your  fertilizer  will 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Your  seed  will  not  be  bruised  or 
punctured. 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  3. 

BATEMAN  M  FG.  CO., 

VThe  Iron  Age"  people.)  GRENLOCH.  N.-*  * 


Corn 

is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Ruckeye 

BJ  FORCE 


Has  no  equal.  Works  easy 
throws  a  constant  stream.  Never 
freezes  In  winter.  Over  300,000  in  use 
and  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices,  giving 
depth  of  well.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

MAST,  FOOS  Sc  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Iron 
Turbine  anil  Columbia.  Steel 
Wind  Engines.  Steel  Derrick*. 
Power  Mill*.  Lift  Pumps.  Tank 
ami  Spray  Pumps,  Buckeye 
Lawn  Mowers.  Iron  Fencing;, 
Fire  Escape*,  etc. 


Cheap  Water  Supply 

BY  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


A  Rife  Engine  at  work. 


HOW  TO  BUY  AND  USE 

PLANT  FOOD 

$10  to  $15  per  ton  can  be  saved  by  buying  fertilizers 
Intelligently,  and  using 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  nitrogen. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet,  containing  the  results 
of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  directions  how 
to  use  and  buy  fertilizers  to  the  best  advantage,  sent 
FREE.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 

E:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 

SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE — SURE. 


tBOWKER 

^iUmiUJUiUiUiUiUiUE? 


FERTILIZER  CO., 
BOSTON  *  NEW  YORK.- 


Leggett’s  Fungiroid  and  Paris-Green 

COMPOUND,  half  and  half  in  one-pound  boxes. 
Prevents  blight  and  kills  insects  in  one  operation. 

APPLY  DRY  IN  LEGGETT'S  GUN. 

One  grower  writes: 


OR  DRY  POWDER  GUN. 


“  Your  Compound 
worked  to  a  charm, 
killed  potato  bugs 
and  stopped  blight. 

One  of  my  potato 
plots  was  attacked 
by  grasshoppers  in 
such  numbers  as  to 

threaten  its  entire  destruction.  I  went  over  the  patch 
with  the  Compound  and  in  24  hours  very  few  live 
grasshoppers  could  be  found.  Was  also  bothered 
with  flea  beetles,  but  one  application  of  Compound 
was  sufficient  I  never  saw  another  flea  and  they  had 
been  very  plentiful.  Used  the  Champion  Gun  and 
believe  It  more  than  saved  Its  cost  on  the  one  plot  of 
potatoes.”  Circulars  furnished  showing  how  to  do  it. 
LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York;  or 
WM.  T.  LEGGETT.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Agents  Wanted. 


Will  Produce 

perfect  f  r  u  it.! 

We  tell  you  all  about  spraying  and 
care  of  fruit  in  our82-pg.  illustrated  f 
book — free.  Our  Pumps  and  Nozzle.- 
win  highest  honors  in  every  test .Jw 
The  Doming  Co.  Salem  O." 
W.  Agts.,  Henion  &  Hubbell, Chicago 


funded.  Endorsed  by  Leading  i _  _ 

moIoglsU,  60,000  In  ase.  We  are  U.  8.  Heudqnnrterf 
tor  Pomp.,  *nd  Insecticide*.  C.t.locn.,  Spray 

Calendar,  and  hill  Treatise  on  Spraying,  FKEK. 

C47  Spraying  Outfit  CZCZ 

9  I  #  •  Express  Paio,  for 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  95  Catsklll,  N.V* 


RICH  NEIGHBORHOOD, 

Pennsylvania,  spring  '95, 
buy  more  than  a  dozen 
Spray  Pumps.  One  man 
buys 

THE  ECLIPSE  ” 

now  same  men  write  for  price 
on  six  Or  more  “  ECLIPSE.” 
Going  to  throw  out  all  others. 
We've  got  ’em. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Cost  O UAItANTEET)  Eess  than  an  average 
of  One  Dollar  a  Year. 

The  only  practical  economical  method  of  elevating 
water  for  Small  Towns.  Ilallroad  Tanks.  Irrigation, 
Colleges,  Country  Residences,  etc.  Highest  Efficiency , 
Constant  Action :  Never  Stops. 

nSendyour  conditions  of  Soring.  Stream  or  Flowing 
Well  for  our  guaranteed  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 

Hi  RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


I  X  L  THEM  ALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL  TOWER.  Nolongstory 
here.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


I.X.LJi 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  4 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, ft 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Steel  axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tatamy,Fa.,toall  points 
HOBSON  &r  CO., 

No.  4  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 


A  “  N 

IDEA  ”  in 
farm  wagons, 

30  in.  high,  6-in. 
tire,  r  e  c  o  m- 
mended  by  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Farmers  In 
every  State  in  the  Union.  We  wish 
agents,  and  will  give  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  In  new  territory.  Other  farm 
Implements  are  used  only  in  one  kind 
of  work  and  in  one  crop  during  the  year, 
but  our  Handy  Wagon  saves  you  money 
and  labor  every  day.  Good  on  sidehill 
or  flats.  It  is  handy,  cheap,  durable, 
and  leaves  no  tracks  in  the  fields.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Catalog  free.  Costs  nothing  to  in- 
vestigate.and  will  interest  every  farmer 
Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich 


Metal  Wheels 
for  your  old 
Wagons. 


THE  POUNDER 

50000  Farmers  g;iv 
their  BEST  in  use- 
PKICRKIHIIT,  catlg 
Free*  Freight  paid. 

.  G.  H.  POUNDER 

^°22^kAikInso«i,>Vi<*.yyft|i*£ 


harrow 

Leads  all 

at  W 
O 
R 
K 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER! 

^“Guiranteed  to  Sow  from  50  to 
80  Acres  per  Day  (either  Horse 
back  or  Foot),  of  Clover,  Timothy, 
Millet,  Flax,  and  all  Seeds  of 
same  niture. 


Will  be  sent 
any  Postoffice  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $l-EO.  If  not  satis' 
factory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

FRAXZEN  &  BUSS, 

GOLDEN,  ILL. 

REFERENCE:  GOLDEN  BANK. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  V. 

Last  week  we  tried  to  pick  the  Mapes 
hen  ration  apart,  and  see  how  it  bal¬ 
anced.  This  figuring  is  excellent  prac¬ 
tice,  and  it  will  pay  any  poultryman  to 
follow  it  out  whenever  he  can  get  exact 
weights  to  go  by.  One  trouble  is  that 
too  many  farmers  feed  by  measure — 
without  ever  weighing  a  ration.  Now 
here  is  a  report  of  a  ration  that  will  be 
hard  to  pick  apart : 

I  am  keeping  about  100  liens,  and  think  it  best 
in  our  climate  to  keep  them  confined  for  two 
months.  I  have  finished  off  one  end  of  my  barn 
into  two  apartments,  each  about  8x20  feet,  so 
they  have  considerable  room.  I  give  them  five 
quarts  each  of  oats  and  buckwheat  early  in  the 
morning  ;  then  after  an  hour,  a  thick  mash  of 
boiled  potatoes  and  bran  or  meal,  and  at  night 
live  quarts  of  corn.  During  the  day  I  generally 
feed  them  two  cabbages,  which  I  slice  up  some¬ 
what  with  a  knife,  and  hang  up  within  six  inches 
of  the  ground.  I  cut  meat  scraps  and  pieces  of 
bone  and  feed  them  :  I  generally  get  my  meat 
here  for  nothing.  This  year  one  of  my  sows,  be¬ 
ing  rather  too  fat  and  clumsy,  Killed  her  litter  of 
pigs  when  they  were  from  one  to  three  weeks  old, 
and  I  cut  them  up,  bone  and  all,  and  the  hens  ate 
them  greedily.  I  have  no  floor  in  my  henhouse, 
but  litter  lightly  with  fine  straw  for  convenience 
in  cleaning.  The  ground  is  not  packed  under¬ 
neath,  but  was  worked  up  finely  in  the  summer, 
and  makes  a  fine  dusting  place  for  the  hens  ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  better  than  a  floor.  I 
give,  for  drink,  skim-milk  slightly  warmed,  and 
for  grit,  ground  oyster  shells.  L.  k. 

Augusta,  Wis 

Now  with  those  foods,  a  man  could 
make  up  a  ration  with  almost  any  pro¬ 
portion  to  it.  It  depends  largely  on  the 
amount  of  meat  that  is  fed.  The  meat 
being  the  richest  in  muscle-makers,  of 
course,  will  quickly  determine  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  ration.  Our  impression  is 
that,  if  we  could  obtain  the  exact 
weights,  we  would  find  that  this  ration 
averages  about  one  part  muscle-makers 
to  five  parts  fat-formers.  This  is  a  little 
wider  than  the  Mapes  ration,  and  the 
amount  fed  per  hen  will  also  be  greater. 
This  ration  is,  probably,  the  cheapest 
that  can  be  found  in  that  part  of  the 
West.  Mr.  Mapes,  you  will  remember, 
built  his  ration  up  as  he  did,  because  he 
was  able  to  buy  pot  cheese  and  malt 
sprouts  at  a  low  figure. 

In  fact,  we  wish  to  keep  on  repeating 
that  the  chief  value  of  this  knowledge 
of  analyses  of  foods,  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  able  to  pick  them  apart  and  learn 
where  to  buy  muscle-makers  for  the 
least  money.  That  is  the  great  object 
in  preparing  our  economical  poultry  ra¬ 
tion,  because  the  foods  rich  in  muscle- 
makers  are  usually  highest  in  price.  The 
fact  is  that,  in  almost  every  neighbor¬ 
hood,  it  is  possible  to  pick  some  cheap 
food  that  will  enable  us  to  save  money 
if  we  only  know  what  there  is  in  it.  It 
may  be  cut  bone  or  cheap  meat  or  pot 
cheese  or  fish  or  something  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  waste  because  its  true  feeding 
value  has  not  been  found  out.  Many  a 
farmer  has  gone  on  for  years  paying 
high  prices  for  nitrogen  in  manures  and 
fertilizers,  without  realizing  that  clover 
and  cow  peas  would  find  that  nitrogen 
for  him.  In  just  the  same  way,  you  will 
find  some  poultrymen  who  are  buying 
high-priced  grain  to  make  up  a  hen  ra¬ 
tion,  while  the  butcher  is  throwing 
away  bones  and  meat  scraps  that  could 
be  used  to  provide  muscle- makers  that 
would  save  that  grain.  Therefore  we 
advise  every  poultryman  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  figuring  out  these  rations. 
Compare  foods  and  combinations  of 
foods,  and  see  where  you  can  save  money 
in  trying,  or  wherein  some  other  ration 
differs  from  yours. 

Do  we  give  that  Mapes  ration  as  a 
model  ?  No,  but  it  is  a  good  one  to 
start  figuring  on.  It  may  be  best  for 
that  place,  but  our  opinion  is  that,  for 
the  younger  hens,  we  would  feed  more 
meat  or  cheese  so  as  to  narrow  the  ration 


down  to  one  to  four,  or  even  lower.  We 
would  also  change  the  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  if  possible,  and  avoid  giving  the 
warm  mash  so  early  in  the  morning. 
We  will  give  some  reasons  for  these 
changes  next  week,  when  we  can  have 
space  to  tell  it  all  at  one  time. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  producing 
the  cheapest  possible  egg,  is  only  one 
side  of  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  flavor  and 
color  of  an  egg  are  controlled,  more  or 
less,  by  the  food  which  the  hen  eats. 
Throwing  out  several  foods  which  are 
known  to  be  objectionable,  the  average 
poultryman  will  try  to  make  up  a  cheap 
ration  from  the  foods  at  hand. 

You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Mapes 
strongly  urges  the  use  of  meat  in  some 
form,  both  as  a  stimulant  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  as  a  matter  of  health. 
Next  week  we  expect  to  tell  about  a 
flock  that  is  kept  on  grain  and  grass 
only — not  divided  into  small  flocks,  but 
kept  all  together.  This  will  make  an 
interesting  story,  and  will  make  us  all 
very  careful  about  laying  down  any  ex¬ 
act  rules  to  govern  poultry  keepers. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

THE  BEST  HOG  TO  FATTEN. 

The  most  profitable  hog  to  fatten  here 
is  obtained,  by  mating  a  finely  bred, 
quick  maturing  male  with  a  coarse,  vig¬ 
orous  sow.  This  practice  is  not  followed 
by  our  best  hog  raisers,  for  the  reason 
that  we  would  have  to  buy  all  of  out¬ 
breeding  stock.  As  it  is,  we  buy  only 
the  males.  It  is  not  true  that  the  prac¬ 
tices  which  must  be  followed  by  the 
average  farmer  in  raising  hogs  for  gen 
ei-al  market,  would  cause  any  breed  to 
run  out.  Our  best  hog  growers  have 
held  to  one  breed  for  the  past  18  years 
and  our  hogs  are  rather  better  than 
ever  before.  o.  k.  french. 

Iowa. 

Thoroughbreds  after  one  gets  started 
are  the  most  profitable  for  fattening. 
Select  that  hog  that  experience  has 
shown,  where  pork  raising  is  made  a 
business,  will  produce  the  most  pork 
from  a  bushel  of  corn.  We  would 
always  select  vigorous  males  and  females 
as  well.  We  believe  that  the  Poland- 
China  possesses  the  vigor,  productive¬ 
ness  and  fattening  tendency  (they  are 
always  pork)  more  than  any  other  breed. 
It  is  true  that  the  practice  of  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  will  cause  any  breed  to  run 
out.  To  apply  the  remedy,  draw  fre¬ 
quently  new  blood  from  the  best  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  We  know  that  it 
pays  us.  and  think  that  it  will  pay  any 
one  to  do  it.  We  breed  purebred  Poland- 
Chinas,  drawing  our  blood  from  some  of 
the  best  herds  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Kansas.  f.  h.  gates  &  sons. 

New  Y^ork. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Frek-martin  Heifers. — Will  a  twin 
heifer  breed  ?  Its  mate  was  a  male. 

St.  Catherine,  Ont.  a.  d.  b. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  Such  heifers  are  called 
free-martins.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not 
breed,  though  we  have  been  told  of  in¬ 
stances  where  they  have  done  so. 

Hay  Once  a  Day. — I  have  never,  for 
the  past  eight  years,  fed  my  cows  but 
twice  a  day — grain  while  being  milked, 
and  hay  immediately  after.  I  use  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  best  grain  and  solid  clover 
hay.  The  first  of  the  winter,  I  decided 
to  try  the  cows  on  one  feed  of  hay  a  day 
(about  12  or  15  pounds),  and  two  feeds  of 
grain.  To  my  utter  astonishment,  they 
gained  on  their  milk  and  are  holding  on 
like  good  ones.  One  of  them  I  have  been 
milking  two  years,  and  all  over  one. 


Now  I  am  kicking  myself  for  all  the  hay 
I  have  wasted.  .  g.  w.  s. 

Wollaston,  Mass. 

Man  vs.  Horse. — Does  the  man  who 
feeds  his  stock  but  twice  a  day,  limit 
himself  and  family  to  two  meals  a  day  ? 
If  not,  why  not  ?  If  such  a  system  of 
feeding  is  good  and  even  fattening  for  a 
horse,  it  ought  to  be  excellent  for  man, 
his  organization  and  that  of  a  horse  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  similar.  Then  according 
to  the  theory,  if  all  the  families  in  the 
United  States  would  rigidly  confine 
themselves  to  two  meals  a  day,  chewing 
(Continued  on  next  pope.) 


^tlucrtiainsu 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  best  lamp-chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  “  Mac¬ 
beth,”  whether  English  or 
French  or  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  “pearl 
top”  or  “pearl  glass.”  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


the  OLD  RELIABLE: 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  "We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STRQWBREDGE  GQ., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
otc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

ForAII  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and 
order.  “Book  on 
and  sample  meal  F  R 
AH  kind,  mill  machine 
mills  built,  roller  or  bulir  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for ’ll  6. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


They 


FEED  MILLS 


HARRISON'S 
BURR  STONE 

are  the  beat  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  produced, 
were  grained  the  highest  possible 
award  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Loir 
Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
48  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
I5ox  O,  Kev  lluvcn,  Coinu 


TM.  Mill  GRINDS  corn 

and  Cob,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat;  flue,  and  duet  it  all  on 
one  set  oj  grinders  •without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
others.  The  Rest. 

(I  nlso  make  5  sizes  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.N.  BO  WSH  ER,  South  Bend,  !nd. 


THOMPSON’S  B 

ROOT 
GUTTER. 

( Band  <t  Power.) 

Outs  all  kinds  of  roots 
*  vegetables  for  Stock 
Feeding.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  made  with  self- 
feeder.  Warrant¬ 
ed  to  do  perfect  work. 

Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  choking.  Used  everywhere.  Address 
O.  K.  THOHRSON  A  SONS.  No.  1  ?  River  St., 


25c,  for  a  Poultry 

TilarKer 


Book  on  Capon  izing  free. 
Send  for  Catalogue  o  1  Poul¬ 
try  Specialties.  Capon  sets, 
$2.00  up.  W.  H.  WlGMOHK, 
107  S.  8th  Street,  Phila. ,  Pa. 


If  P  CDETDC  SEND  FOR 

BV  In  Cm  I—  1%  V9  Sample  copy  oi 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  PCIT  C  t !  0  D I  ICO 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  OLL  O U  I  I  L I  L 0 
J?lUil2.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  GO.,  Medina,0. 


Better  than 

any  other:  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get 
a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a 
half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “How 
to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob, 
both  free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and 
get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Why  Pay  Retail  Price 

When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand- 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  nifrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  &  CO.,  I\lfr 8.. 

10  Church  Street.  Owego,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  It. 
Sample  mailed,  XC  SI. 00. 
Nickel  SI. 50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  WIs. 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue 

P.  M.  SHARPLES.1  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  111. 


HERE  AGAIN! 

SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY 
ALMANAC  FOR  1896. 

Ita  a  beauty,  larger  anti  better  than  ever, 
nearly  100  pages8x!0  on  best  book  paper. 
Fully  illustrated  with  finest  engravings 
of  special  design.  A  veritable  Encyclo- 
pcdiaofChickcn  information.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  only  15  cents.  Address, 

KER,  Box  73,  Freeport,  III,  U.S;  A. 

P.  S.— Incubators  and  Brooders.  Hot  water,  pipe  system, 
the  best  in  the  world,  a  lino  32  page  Catalogue  free. 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  t  f  V aluable  Recipes,  64  large 
pages,  coutainsS  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties, with  important  liintson  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
publisl  ed  for  1896.  Postpaid  only  10  rts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  16,  Dakota,  III. 


Poultry  Guidefov  f  890  Fmsst 

Book  ever  jHjbJi.bhea.,  contain  <  dearly  IOC 
pages,  ali  printed  In  colors.  r'*»8  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipe* 
for  a1 1  diseases,  ami  howto  mske  poultrv 
,;>yind  gardening  pav.  Sent  p'-st  paid  for  IS.;, 

$“John  Bauscker ,  Jr.jLoxGGFreeport,  Ill, 


The  .7.  W. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896. 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct. 
Best  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  it, 
and  be  convinced,  it  tells  how  to 
make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build 
poultry  houses,  gives  remedies  for 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  of 
-  fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  in 
poultry  this  book  is  what  you 
want.  Sent  postpaid  for  15  cents. 
Miller  Co.,  Box  144.  Freeport,  Til. 


POULTRV 


40  Standard  Breed  b  Ulus- 1 
trated  &  fully  described  I 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information  for  j 
poultrymen  &  intending  I 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese:  also  Shetland! 
Ponies.  Send  6c  in  stumps  ( 
n.  COPE.  Bci42,  Stmflpy,  Ill.  [ 


PfiRCDOI  FARM  ACCOUNT  ROOK  is  the 

nuunno  Best.  Thousands  In  use  Price,  pre¬ 
paid,  50c.  Geo.  A.  Rogers.  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 


“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  In  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  *100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
ami  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
1  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Sit  aw.  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 


Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

their  food  as  faithfully  as  a  horse  does, 
and  allowing  no  nibbling  between  meals, 
except  to  growing  children,  at  the  end 
of  a  3rear,s  time,  there  would  not  be  a 
dyspeptic  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ;  and  doctors  would  have  to  turn 
farmers  in  order  to  make  a  living,  j.  s. 

St.  Andrew’s  Bay,  Fla. 

What  Hens  Need. — I  have  a  flock  of 
50  hens,  and  a  good  tight  two-story  hen¬ 
house  warmed  by  a  stove  on  cold  days. 
I  find  by  observation  and  experience 
that  three  things  are  necessary  to  get 
eggs  in  winter  ;  all  this  vast  amount  of 
talk  and  comment  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  very  few  words  :  First,  a  fairly 
warm  house  ;  second,  freedom  from  lice 
or  odor  ;  third  and  most  important, 
plenty  of  highly  nitrogenous  food.  We 
get  eggs  in  winter  if  we  feed  meat — no 
meat,  no  eggs  ;  any  other  nitrogenous 
food,  1  suppose,  would  do  just  as  well. 
I  like  Mr.  Mapes's  pot-cheese,  m.  b.  s. 

Centreville,  N.  Y. 

Bolton  Gray  Poultry. — Twenty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  resident  of  New  York 
State,  where  1  was  born  and  reared, 
there  was  a  brood  of  hens  called  Bolton 
Grays.  Do  .you  know  whether  such  a 
breed  of  hens  is  still  in  existence  ?  If 
so,  w  here  can  I  get  them  pure  ?  s.  w.  H. 

Ohio. 

K.  N.-Y. — The  Silver  Penciled  Ham¬ 
burg  of  to-day,  is  the  “  Bolton  Gray  ”  of 
old,  improved  (?)  by  having  been  bred  to 
feather  and  points  by  our  fanciers.  How 
they  compare  in  egg  yield,  I  do  not 
know.  The  Hamburgs  are  all  good  lay¬ 
ers,  of  rather  small  eggs,  however.  The 
advertisements  of  breeders  can  be  found 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  b.  h. 

Feed  Bone  Meal. --We  have  no  trouble 
in  this  county  in  stopping  cows  from 
eating  the  barnyard  fences,  shingles 
from  the  barn,  old  boots,  etc.  We  simply 
feed  them  bone  meal.  Such  cows  usu¬ 
ally  are  found  on  rocky  pastures,  where 
the  phosphoric  acid  has  been  taken  out 
by  the  continued  selling  of  milk  or 
butter.  w.  B.  k. 

Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Feed  wood  ashes  along  with  the  salt 
to  cattle  and  hogs.  The  wood  ashes  also 
prevent  young  cattle  taking  the  “black 
leg.”  I  think  that  green-wood  ashes  are 
the  best.  I  have  seen  men  make  a  fire 
of  brush  in  the  pasture  where  calves 
were  grazing,  and  they  would  lick  up 
the  coal  and  ashes  clean.  s.  L. 

Virginia. 

A  Horse  for  Hens. — 1  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  feeding  fresh  beef  bones 
from  the  markets,  and  with  whole  car¬ 
casses.  I  use  a  Webster  &  Uannum 
No.  12  green  bone  mill,  and  last  winter 
depended  on  fresh  beef  bones  from  the 
markets,  for  which  I  paid  2 %  cents  per 
pound.  There  were  so  many  here  that 
have  bone  mills  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  what  meat  and  bones  I  needed, 
but  this  fall  I  laid  in  a  supply  of  old 
horses,  and  as  they  have  kept  frozen,  I 
have  had  no  trouble  to  get  plenty  of 
meat.  As  to  grinding  up  whole  car¬ 
casses,  one  must  take  care  and  keep  the 
mill  where  it  will  not  get  frosty,  as  the 
castings  break  easily  when  frosty.  1  do 
not  grind  the  leg  bones  below  the  knees, 
or  hock  joints,  but  have  had  no  trouble 
in  working  up  the  rest  of  the  carcass 
when  the  meat  is  frozen,  for  I  find  that 
the  bones  of  a  horse  have  a  thin  shell 
with  abundance  of  marrow  and,  there¬ 
fore,  work  up  quite  easily.  But  the 
knives  must  be  kept  sharp.  The  meat 
grinds  fine  when  frozen,  but  when  fresh 
the  big  cords  will  clog  and  bunch  up 
and  come  from  the  machine  in  big 
pieces  which  the  hens  cannot  swallow. 
This  difficulty,  of  course,  will  not  be 
met  with  when  grinding  trimmed  bones 
from  the  butchers. 

This  winter  I  am  feeding  my  hens 
green  bone  and  meat  at  noon  every  day, 
and  give  them  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean  in  about  15  minutes.  If  they 


leave  any,  it  is  taken  away.  1  give  them 
a  warm  mash  mornings,  and  a  ration  of 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  sunflower  seeds 
and  wheat,  keep  apples  before  them  all 
the  time  and  get  as  many  eggs  as  in 
summer. 

I  also  keep  a  fire  in  my  henhouse  and 
would  like  to  know  why  so  many  people 
are  against  artificial  heat  in  a  henhouse. 
I  have  kept  a  fire  in  mine  the  past  two 
years,  and  do  not  know  what  a  sick  fowl 
is.  I  try  to  keep  the  temperature  at  50 
degrees,  and  the  hens  appreciate  the 
warmth  by  keeping  me  well  supplied 
with  eggs.  g.  j.  f. 

Waterville,  N.  Y. 

Safe  Railroading  for  Figs. -Through 
a  friend,  I  got  a  fine,  thoroughbred 
Foland-China  sow  from  Nebraska,  one 
of  his  finest  breeding  sows.  In  the  field 
with  her,  was  a  young  imported  boar — 
too  young  for  service,  he  thought  ;  but 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  was 
served,  and  as  the  time  for  farrowing 
would  be  in  mid-winter,  he  would  have 
no  use  for  the  pigs.  It  was  said  that  a 
sow  would  not  have  live  pigs  after  being 
on  the  cars  for  so  long  a  distance,  but  I 
took  my  chances.  I  got  her  here  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  Just  before  Christmas,  she  had 
eight  pigs — one  dead — as  fine  a  lot  as  I 
ever  saw,  and  they  are,  at  this  writing, 
a  third  larger  than  other  common  pigs 
of  the  same  age.  These  will  furnish 
new  blood  not  akin  to  anything  in  this 
locality.  g.  l.  a.  q 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

Leather  Chewers  and  Cats.  —  In 
answer  to  J.  R.  E.,  page  19,  kerosene  oil, 
rubbed  on  the  hitching  strap  and  reins, 
will  cure  the  chewing  habit  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  and  capsicum  (red  pepper) 
will  cure  the  tenth  case.  The  above  is 
just  as  reliable  to  prevent  gnawing  the 
manger  or  pulling  a  blanket.  A.  A.  H. 

Kensington,  Conn. 

I  have  had  two  bad  cases  of  leather 
chewers, one  a  three-year-old  thatcliewed 
up  two  half-inch  ropes  and  two  strong 
hitching  straps.  I  found  a  sure  cure  in 
both  cases  by  soaking  the  straps  in  coal 
oil.  I  keep  them  soaked  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  or  until  the  animal  is  cured. 

Youngstown,  O.  f.  e.  s. 

To  cure  the  leather-chewing  habit  in 
horses,  smear  a  piece  of  leather  strap 
with  grease  in  which  asafetida  has  been 
mixed.  Nail  it  in  front  of  the  manger 
within  easy  reach,  and  let  the  horse  try 
this  for  a  “chew.”  The  habit  will  be 
cured  in  short  meter.  At  least,  I  have 
never  known  it  to  fail. 

I  kill  rats  with  cats  and  poison  They 
used  to  trouble  me  greatly,  but  I  took  a 
cat  in  the  granary  once,  and  she  killed 
nine  in  less  than  five  minutes.  I  keep 
four  cats.  In  places  inaccessible  to  cats, 
I  use  “Rough  on  Rats.”  The  omnifa¬ 
rious  rodents  die  or  run  away,  and  leave 
no  bad  odor  behind  I  have  not  seen 
any,  or  the  effects  of  any,  for  year's. 

c.  a.  w. 

Ik  You  Have  a  Worrying  Cough,  or  any  Lung 
or  Throat  trouble,  use  at  once  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant,  and  don’t  parley  with  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
dangerous  condition. — Ado. 


THE 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 

FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

’93- 


[j  Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  i6,  93.  ), 

H  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.  M 

Jj  Sirs  : — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  J 
!j  Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for 
curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  V 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address  J| 
Dr.  It.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 
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ENOSBURGH  FALLS 


CAKED  UDDER  AND  GARRET 


is  positively  cured  by  the  use  of 

Scott’s  Arabian  Paste. 


Guaranteed.  Will  not  scatter  or 
reduce  the  flow  of  milk.  Sent  by 
mail  on  x-eceipt  of  price,  y,  lb, 
50c.;  1  lb.,  $1.00.  SCOTT’S  ARABIAN 
PASTE  CO..  Rochester,  N-  Y. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CURED — BOOK  FREE. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CEOTIIILDE  H.  II.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2 %  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow's  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 


SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.TT. 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


1l”’Bowkerc™^a", 


43  Chatham  St 


,  Boston 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY, 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  Lint. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Ground  Bone,  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestone 
Grit  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


G  HUSHED  OYSTER  Shells  for  Poultry. 

100-lb.  bag,  60  cents;  five.  $2.50;  ten.  $4.50.  Per 
ton,  $8.  E.  N.  LEETE,  Leete's  Island,  Conn. 


ORB’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  It.  Box  13,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Springfield  and  Worcester. 

WE  ARE  FURNISHING 

Poultry  Supplies 

From  our  factories  in  each  of  the  above  cities.  Our 
O.  K.  KOol>  is  still  the  leading  brand,  fresh  made, 
dry  and  right.  If  your  grain  dealer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  to  the  factory  nearest  you.  CUT  GREEN 
RONE  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 


WORLD’S  FAIR 


BY  USING  A  WEBSTER  & 
UANNUM  Green  Bone  Cut¬ 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  fine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn. 
Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 
that  received  an  award  at  the 
Special  Circulars  free. 


WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
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^  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Wills- 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 


mrTT  CAM  DDAiil 


INCUBATORS 

The  OLENTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  bo  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  85.00.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  -to  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards. 
10  houses.  Address 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured'  Our  hot  watei 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  not 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


H  ATCHChicken  s  »I 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect ,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
urst-dana  Hatcher  made. 
...  ,  GEO.  II.  8TA1IL, 

1 1 4  tol  gg  8.  6th  Ht.  Quin cv.  Ill. 


Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
Lambert  and  Stoke  PogisJrd  families;  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that,  produced  367  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves.  Yearlings,  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattle  for  Sale.  Visitors  Made  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  MVHON  REIGHT- 
mykii.  Prop.,  West  Rtchmondville,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  E.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Knmboulllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs, 
illustrated  catalog  free.  Tuohndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


SPEAKING  of  the  FUTURE,  have  you  placed  orders 
from  Willswoed  Farm,  Bndds  Lake,  N.  J.V 

WILLS  WOOD  LIERD 


Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 
Registered  Cuernsey  Cattle. 

Tho  demand  for  Guernseys  Is  just  at  present  active  ; 

let  me  know  what  you  hare  or  what,  you  wish. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MILL  FARM  HERD  OF 

CHESHIRES! 

Always  ahead.  Nearly  all  the 
ist  premiums  at  Chicago  in  1893 
and  more  than  half  at  New  York 
State  Fair  in  1894  and  1895.  Low 
prices.  Correspondence  solicited. 
B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

SWEEPING  REDUCTION  to  suit  hard  times,  and 
reduce  large  stock  of  choice  animals.  You  run  no 
risk  sending  order,  as  1  am  the  only  breeder  guaran¬ 
teeing  satisfaction,  and  agreeing  to  refund  money  and 
pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  rejected.  You  are 
to  be  the  Judges.  My  swine  are  the  old  “  True  Type." 
having  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight  hair  and 
back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and  are  yrowthy ,  but 
not  coarse. 

G.  U.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


CHESHIRES 


F  ROM  8  U  N  N  Y  S I  D  E 
STOCK  FA  KM  —Show 
Record  for  1895.  On  ex¬ 
hibition  at  five  leading  Fairs  in  N.  Y.  State.  Showed 
in  32  Classes:  won  26  First  and  live  Second  Prizes. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

D.  A.  WATUOUS,  Ouaquaga,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


Prize  Chester  Whites.  Berkshires,  Jersey 
Calves,  pure.  Collies,  Beagles,  Fowls. 
61st  year.  F.  MORRIS.  Norway,  Pa. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Cheste 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

Hamilton  a  t  o.,  Co*kr»BTtiie,p« 


NOW  is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HERE  Is  the  place  *,u.y  Poland-China  Hogs 
*  I  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  tho  Arm  That  always  please. 

E.  II.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


ncyurt  DnUOi  of  Belgian  Haros.  Breeders.  $; 
pair;  Guinea  Pigs.  $2  pair.  Bantams,  Buff  Cochin  ant 
Game  at  rock  prices.  Two-centstamp  for  circular 
UnANGE  COUNTY  HAKE  AND  POULTRY  FARM 


TURKEYS. 

Extra  choice  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  also  a  few 
tine  Langshan  and  Indian  Game  Cockerels.  Prices 
right.  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  poultry  and 
swine,  free.  O.  H.  White  A  80 N,  Miller  Corners,  N.Y. 


Huy  Eggs  and  Breeding  Stock 
OF  THE  KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM 
Bred  for  laying  qualities  and  hardihood.  All  profit¬ 
able  varieties.  M.  SAGER,  Orange ville,  pa. 


■T*?*  A  FOWL  TIP. 

$1!  100  Egg  Self-Regulating 

»«3*  Invincible  Hatcher, 
Circularsfree.  160  Chick  Brooder,  i3i 
Send  4c.  for  catalogue  &  treatise  No.  28 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Springfield,  0. 


QCUn  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLllU  SLDK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


IncubatorsIBrooders 

Best  in  tho  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  'Will 
hatch  chicks  when  others  fail.  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Incubator  Go.,  Freeport,  III.  U,  8.  A. 


INCUBATOR. 

A  Catalogue  of  64  Pages.  Gives 
full  information  of  cost  of  raising 
poultry  and  at  the  least  expense.  The 
book  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address 

ft.F. Williams,  54  Race  St. .Bristol. Conn. 


INCUBATORS. 


|  In-Door  6l  Out-Door  Brooders. 
1  39  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

.  .  Send  for  152  page  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City.  P« 
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This  illustration  is  photo¬ 
graphed  from  the  painting  for  the 
KEY,  which  is  sent  with  every  copy. 


A  Grand  Painting  of  SWEET  PEAS 

A  Superb  Work  of  Art,— Size  13  x  16^  inches,  in  14  Colors. 

By  the  famous  French  Artist,  PAUL  DE  LONGPRE. 

The  great  artist  visited  Fordhook  Farm  during  midsummer,  when  the  large 
area  of  Sweet  Peas  gave  rare  beauty  to  our  Trial  Grounds.  Amid  these  charming 
scenes,  glowing  witli  life  and  color  and  sweet  with  delicate  perfume  of  Sweet  Peas, 
the  famous  painter  of  nature  caught  the  most  elusive  charms  of  leaf  and  flower, 
which  he  lias  transfigured  in  imperishable  life  to  his  painting.  This  matchless  speci¬ 
men  of  the  highest  art  has  been  reproduced  in  fourteen  colors,  making  a  picture 
that  for  chaste  elegance  it  would  be  impossible  to  overpraise.  So  faithful  has  been 
the  work  of  the  lithographer  that  not  even  a  trained  critic  could  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence  from  the  original  (which  cost  $250.00),  except  by  the  minutest  examination. 

It  is  indeed  a  rare  transcript  from  nature, — a  dream  in  colors  that  should  adorn 
the  walls  of  every  home  in  town  and  country. 

In  order  that  all  may  secure  a  copy  of  this  dainty  work  of  art  we  will  sell  it 
(to  our  customers)  at  10  cents  per  copy,  mailed  in  a  pasteboard  tube ;  regular 
price  20  cents. 

With  every  copy  we  mail  an  illustrated  Key  giving  the  name  of  each  beautiful  variety  of  Sweet 
Peas.  There  is  no  advertising  on  the  painting.  tt-ii  We  offer  The  Artist’s  Blend  of  Sweet  Peas: 
Per  pkt.  10  cts.;  oz.  15  cts.;  %  lb  50  cts.;  per  lb  Si. 50,  postpaid. 


WEET  PEAS 

FOR  THE  MILLION! 

We  are  determined,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  that  every  American  garden  shall  have 
the  best  NEW  SWEET  PEAS  in  1896.  By  keeping  Purity  and  High  Quality  our 
aim,  rather  than  low  prices,  we  are  acknowledged  Headquarters  for  SWEET  PEAS. 
8635“  We  have  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  of  the  seed,  and  sell  the  usual  grade 
Mixed  Sweet  Peas  at  35  cents  per  lb.,  3  lbs.  for  $1.00,  postpaid,  by  mail,— 
BUT  we  recommend  as  far  superior  the  most  beautiful  NOVELTIES  here  offered  :— 

Seven  Superb  Sweet  Peas  for  25  Cents. 


BLANCHE  BURPEE.  Mr.  Henry EcKFORn,the 
noted  English  Specialist,  has  stated  repeatedly 
t  hat  he  considers  “  BLANCHE  BURPEE  ”  the 
finest  of  ail  the  famous  Sweet  Peas  that  he 
has  originated.  Flowers  of  the  purest  white, 
three  and  four  on  a  stem,  of  extra  giant  size  ana 
grand  substance ;  perfect  in  form. 

DOROTHY  TENNANT.  Of  large  expanded 
form,  tiie  flowers  are  exceedingly  pretty  and 
attractive.  Standards  a  deep  rosy  mauve,  with 
wings  of  bluish  mauve.  Very  distinct  and  extra 
fine. 

LADY  PENZANCE.  The  standard  is  a  beautiful 
laced-piuk,  touching  orange,  while  the  wings  are 
a  darker  pink.  Truly  a  superb  flower,  of  large 
size  and  most  exquisite  color. 


NEW  LOTTIE  ECKFORD.  This  is  the  imprwed 
new  strain.  Flowers  are  very  large  and  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful,  having  a  white  ground  delicately 
edged  and  snflused  with  lavender  blue. 

ROYAL  ROBE.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
soft  pink  to  date.  A  very  lovely  flower  of  large 
size  ;  an  exquisite  variety. 

STANLEY.  Large,  handsome  flowers  produced 
abundantly  in  fours  on  long  stems  ana  are  of  a 
rich  dark  'maroon.  Exceptionally  fine  for  bou¬ 
quets.  This  is  by  far  th o  finest  dark  variety. 

SPECIAL  SUPERFINE  MIXED.  This  mixture 
contains  only  the  best  Eckford  New  Sweet  Peas. 
It  is  achoiee  blendingof  seventeen  large-flowered 
new  named  varieties.  Per  pkt.  10  cts.;  oz.  15 
cts.;  l*5  ,r>0  cts.;  per  lb  SI. 50,  postpaid. 

Peas  described  above,  in 
have  cost  $1.00  in  1895, 


The  Seven  Superb  Sweet 
same  size  packets,  would 

but  are  sold  now  for  25  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

“Just  How  to  Grow  Sweet  Peas;  Full  Directions  by  an  Expert,”  mailed  with  each  collection. 

Get  four  friends  to  order,  and  secure  a  collection  FREE,  as  we  mail  five  collections  for 
$1.00.  Or  for  $1.00  we  will  mail  four  collections  and  a  25-cent  packet  of  our  floral  wonder, 

Dwarf  Sweet  Pea,— Burpee’s  “CUPID” 

CUPID  has  won  the  highest  honors  possible  in  Europe.  We  bad  plants  grown  in  pots  exhibited  at 
The  Royal  horticultural  Society,  in  London,  England,  where,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee,  it  received 
an  Award  of  Merit — the  highest  honor  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  new  variety.  We  exhibited  also  in  Paris, 
France,  at  the  Society  National  d’Horticulture,  where  it  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Foliage  deep  emerald  green  ;  flowers  pure  white,  of  unequaled  sub¬ 
stance,  and  full  size.  The  plants  never  grow  over  five  inches 
high,  and  spread  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  CUPID  is  a  wonderfully  free  bloomer, 
— a  mass  of  white, — it  carpets  the  ground  from  May  until  November. 

In  regular-size  packets  (each  containing  twenty  seeds),  per  pkt.  25  cts.;  five  pkts.  for  $1.00,  or 
twelve  pkts.  for  $2.00,  postpaid.  We  offer  $150.00  in  Cash  Prizes  for  the  most  prolific  plants. 

In  half-size  packets  (ten  seeds  each),  per  pkt.  15  cts.;  two  pkts.  for  25  cts.;  ten  pkts.  for  $1.00. 

Burpee  s  Farm  Annual  for  1896 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.  A  handsome  New  BOOK  of  184  pages. 

More  complete  than  ever  before.  Written  from  knowledge  gained  at  our  famous  Ford- 
hook  Farm.  It  contains  hundreds  of  true  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates 
painted  from  nature.  It  describes  RARE  NOVELTIES  for  1896  not  to  be  had  elsewhere, 
and  tells  all  about  THE  BEST  SEEDS  THAT  GROW,  choice  summer-flowering  BULBS, 
anti  beautiful  PLANTS,  including  the  celebrated  SCOTT  ROSES.  The  price  is  ten  eeuts 
(less  than  actual  cost  in  quarter-million  editions),  but  a  copy  will  be  MAILED  FREE 
to  every  one  who  intends  to  purchase  BURPEE’S  SEEDS. 

I  A  I  /To  readers  of  The  RURAL  NEW  YORKER!  If  jVour  order  for 
^ T  Lr V 1  f  \ L/^  gweet  Peas  amounts  to  one  dollar,  we  will  give,  entirely  FREE, 
one  full-size  packet  each  of  the  lovely  novelty  from  California,  “JUANITA  ”  (pronounced 
Wah-nee-ta),  and  also  the  curious  new  Sweet  Pea,  “  ODDITY,”— quite  unlike  any  other 
Sweet  Pea  in  cultivation.  Both  of  these  grand  new  Sweet  Peas  are  unusual  NOVELTIES 
of  1896  that  can  be  had  only  direct  from  us — see  beautiful  Colored  Plate  in  The  Farm 
Annual  for  1896.  OR,  if  your  order  amounts  only  to  50  CENTS  from  this  advertisement, 
von  can  have  either  of  these  Rare  Novelties  FREE !  8®"  Remember,  these  FREE 

PREMIUMS  are  given  ONLY  if  you  mention  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,— as 
this  offer  is  made  to  the  readers  of  hut  few  other  papers.  Do  not  delay  !  It  your  order 
comes  too  late,  when  we  are  sold  out,  we  will  return  the  money,  as  no  more  of  these  Grand 
Novelties  can  he  had  at  any  price.  It  will  hike  only  live  minutes  to  write  Now' !  and  we 
guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser.  You  can  remit  either  in  Cash,  Stamps,  or 
Money  Order.  Please  write  your  full  address  plainly. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LADIES!!! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  "  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall  you  a 
pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


TEEL 

LAND 

DLLEI 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
,  and  MOST  DURABLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators.  Sweep  Powers, 
—  1, 2  43  horse  Tread 

1’owerB,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shelt¬ 
ers.  Chilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
Feed  Cutters, 
w  ___  .  Grinding  Mills, 

-  l. horse  Cultivators 

ipire  Mowers,  Ilav  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  4c.  ,  0l  - 

j.  BXKSSINGKK.  &.  SON,  Taturny, Pa, 


SAW  WOOD 

DON’T  follow  t,ie  old  Baekaeh- 
ng  and  Backbreaking  Methods  of 
your  aucestors,  but  use  modern 
^up-to-date”  machines.  Use  Smalley 
“Battle  Creek”  >Vood  Saws  and  do  DOl  - 
BLE  TIIE  WOKK  WITH  HALF  THE 
HELP.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saw 
Machine  is  positively  the  best  general 
purpose  Farm  Saw  Ever  Made,  perfect 
as  a  pole  saw  and  unequaled  as  a  Ford 
Wood  Machine.  Smalley  and  Battle 
Creek  hand  or  Self-feed  Drag 
Saws  are  unequaled  for  both 
quality  and  quau tity  of  work. 
-  Siualley  Cutters  for  En¬ 
silage  and  Dry  Fodder 
Cutting— Feed  .Mills, 
Corn  Shelter^  Hoot 
Cutters- -Sweep  and 
Tread  Horse  Powers. 
SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  IV U. 


BETTER  STOP  SAVING 

and  try  making  money  for  a  change.  You  can  do  it.  Get  PLAN  ET  J  R. 
Farm  Tools,  and  grow  double  crops  with  the  same  labor.  The  New  No.  8 
Horse  Hoe  is  better  than  an  extra  team  and  man.  It  does  three  things  at  a 
time;  it  changes  width  or  depth  without  stopping  ;  it  cats  nothing,  and  never 
gets  sick,  tired,  or  lazy.  20  other  tools  just  as  good  that  you  will  learn  all 
about  in  the  Planet  Jr.  Book  for  1896.  Send  for  it — it  will  stir  you 
up.  ft’s  free.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


It  Stands  Its  Own  Bottom 


IS  TWICE  TRUE  OF  THE 

Improved  United  States  Cream  Separator. 

See  Cut  Herewith. 

See  Records  in  Our  Catalogue.  Send  for  it.  Free  to  All. 

In  the  Experiment  Station  Dairy  Schools  the  U.  S.,  run¬ 
ning  full  capacity,  showed  tests  of  skimmed  milk,  at 

VERMONT,  0.03  of  I  Per  Cent. 
PENNSYLVANIA,  0.04  of  I  Per  Cent. 
INDIANA,  A  Bare  Trace  Only. 

PRICES,  $7 5.00  AND  UP. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  and  County  where  we  have  none. 

The  U.  S.  Separator  is  made  under  Patents  owned  exclusively 
by  us.  Beware  of  imitating  and  infringing  machines. 

We  furnish  everything  for  the  Creamery  and  Dairy. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  -  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  POULTRY  KEEPING. 

HENS  ON  GRAIN  ANI)  PASTURE. 

One  Big  Flock  Instead  of  Several  Small  Ones. 

Like  Mr.  Collingwood,  I  have  no  desire  to  parade 
my  private  affairs ;  but  I  would  liue  to  show  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  how  I  have  managed  to  make  an  honest 
dollar  with  my  hens.  I  began  keeping  fowls  about  15 
years  ago,  and  there  has  not  been  a  year  since  in 
which  they  have  not  paid  something.  There  has  been 
considerable  work  connected  with  the  business,  for  I 
housed,  yarded  and  fed  the  fowls  as  generally  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  poultry  papers.  Three  years  ago  I 
determined  to  find  out  whether  it  were  possible  to 
keep  fowls  successfully  in  moderately  large  numbers, 
fed  on  dry  grain,  with  no  soft  food  or  meat.  Of 
course  I  knew  that  such  an  undertaking  was  not 
orthodox  ;  but 
I  concluded  to 
ignore  the  es¬ 
tablished  rules 
of  poultry  cul¬ 
ture,  and  con¬ 
duct  the  busi¬ 
ness  according 
to  my  own 
ideas. 

Experience 
had  taught  me 
that  the  largest 
number  of  eggs 
did  not  always 
represent  the 
largest  profit. 

Hens  fed  on 
beefsteak  at  3C 
cents  a  pound, 
might  produce 
a  large  number 
of  eggs,  but  at  a 
loss.  It  doesn’t 
require  a  great 
intellect  to  see 
that  there  is 
just  as  much 
profit  in  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  at 
a  cost  of  10 
cents  a  dozen 
and  selling 
them  for  30,  as 
there  is  in  pro¬ 
ducing  them  at 
a  cost  of  30 
cents  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  for  40. 

Much  has  been 
written  about 
the  advantage 
o  f  producing 
eggs  in  winter, 
when  the  price  is  high.  IUshould  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  cost  of  producing  eggs  in  winter  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  summer.  Hens  that  are  forced  during 
cold  weather  will,  no  doubt,  lay  more  eggs  for  a 
while  than  those  not  forced  ;  but  such  forcing  is,  in 
my  opinion,  dangerous  to  their  health,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  will  not  keep  up  the  supply  of  eggs 
during  the  year. 

Here  I  will  point  out  a  common  error  of  belief. 
Eggs  do  not  bring  the  highest  prices,  on  an  average, 
in  cold  weather.  In  January,  eggs  generally  sell  at 
wholesale  in  the  local  markets  here  for  about  33  cents 
a  dozen.  In  February,  the  price  rapidly  declines,  and 
in  March  it  is  about  as  low  as  at  any  time  during  the 
year — 15  or  16  cents.  In  June,  the  price  begins  to 
rise  and  daring  July,  August,  September  and  Octo¬ 


ber,  the  eggs  bring  from  35  to  30  cents  a  dozen.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  eggs  bring  good  prices  from 
July  to  October.  One  is  that  there  is  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  eggs  in  those  months  on  account  of  the 
large  number  used  by  summer  hotels  and  ice  cream 
makers,  and  the  other  is  that  the  hens  that  were  lay¬ 
ing  so  well  in  January  are  now  on  a  vacation.  Hens 
that  were  not  forced  during  the  winter,  and  now  have 
access  to  a  large  grass  run,  are  in  condition  to  lay 
well  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

I  asked  Professor  Whitcher  of  New  Hampshire, 
what  should  be  added  to  June  pasture  grass  to  make 
it  a  perfect  food  for  cows  giving  milk.  He  replied, 
“Nothing;  it  is  a  perfect  food  itself.”  If  grass  is  a 
perfect  milk-producing  food  for  a  cow,  why,  thought 
I,  would  it  not  be  a  good  egg-producing  food  for  a 
hen  !  The  professor  had  told  me  that  an  egg  is  com¬ 


posed  of  much  the  same  elements  as  milk.  I  had 
never  heard  that  it  was  necessary  to  feed  meat  to 
cows  in  order  to  have  them  produce  milk,  and  I  did 
not  believe  it  necessary  for  hens,  notwithstanding 
one  writer  on  poultry  had  declared  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  hens  to  lay  if  not  fed  meat.  I  decided  to 
feed  tue  hens  dry  grain  in  winter,  and  dry  grain  and 
grass  in  summer.  They  were  given  a  small  feed  of 
mash  occasionally  for  a  change  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
their  food  was  whole  wheat,  fed  dry.  For  variety, 
about  one-fourth  the  dry  grain  was  corn  or  oats.  In 
winter,  the  hens  were  obliged  to  scratch  for  their 
living,  which  was  very  beneficial,  the  exercise  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  health  and  out  of  mischief. 

"But  how  about  keeping  300  hens  in  one  flock  ?  This 
was  the  most  radical  departure  contemplated  ;  but  I 


determined  to  make  it.  If  300  hens  in  one  flock  could 
be  kept  in  health,  I  believed  that  they  could  be  cared 
for  at  one-fourth  the  expense  that  they  could  be  in 
flocks  of  35,  and  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  a  fact. 

I  partitioned  off  one  end  of  the  barn,  giving  the  300 
hens  a  room  37  x  45  feet,  or  about  seven  feet  to  a  hen. 
On  mild  days,  they  had  access  to  the  barn  cellar 
which  was  30  x  100  feet,  and  open  to  the  south.  Pains 
were  taken  to  provide  grain  that  was  sound  and 
sweet,  and  water  that  was  clean  and  fresh.  The  floor 
under  the  roosts  was  kept  covered  with  sand,  and  the 
droppings  raked  out  every  day.  A  wire  netting  fence 
was  built  to  inclose  five  acres  of  grass  land,  which 
was  used  for  a  pasture  for  the  hens,  about  300  chick¬ 
ens,  a  cow,  and  a  horse.  Under  such  conditions,  I 
believed  that  the  hens  would  keep  in  health,  and  lay 
a  goodly  number  of  eggs,  and  they  did. 

December  31, 
last,  I  closed 
my  second 
year’s  account 
with  the  hens, 
and  here  are 
some  of  the 
figures.  The 
hens  were 
grade  Brown 
Leghorns  of  my 
own  raising. 
Not  one  ounce 
of  meat  or  bone 
was  fed  them 
during  the 
year,  and  n  o 
milk  except  to 
the  chickens. 
There  were  not 
bugs  enough  in 
the  pasture  to 
give  them  one 
apiece  each 
week.  Number 
of  eggs  laid  : 
January,  490; 
February, 1306; 
March,  3,337  ; 
April,  3,134  ; 
May,  3,399  ; 
June,  3,363 ; 
J  uly ,  3,354  ; 

August,  3,033  ; 
September, 
3,068  ;  October, 
3,081 ;  Novem¬ 
ber,  1,316  ;  De 
cember,  496. 
Total,  37,357. 
Not  a  very 
large  average, 
it  is  true ;  but 
they  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  small  expense.  Cash  received  for  eggs  and 
chickens,  $680.33.  Paid  for  grain  and  sundries,  $333. 15. 
Counting  the  droppings  as  pay  for  the  interest  on  the 
investment,  I  have  a  balance  of  $348.07  to  pay  for  my 
time,  which  is  $1.74  for  each  hen,  for  one  year. 

Amesbury,  Mass.  J.  A.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Readers  are  referred  to  “Primer  Science,” 
page  110,  for  some  comments  on  this  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  poultry.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our  poultry  ex¬ 
perts  will  fire  away  at  this  target.  They  will  have  a 
job  to  shoot  that  profit  of  $1.74  per  hen  out  of  sight, 
but  very  likely  they  will  give  us  the  other  side  in  an 
interesting  way.  It  is  just  such  reports  of  practical 
results  that  give  value  to  a  discussion  ;  but  we  must 
all  understand  that  it  takes  years  of  hard  study  to 
grind  good  practice  out  of  the  best  theory. 


AN  OLD  TIMER.  THE  WAY  THEY  BUILT  LOG  HOUSES  IN  PUTNAM  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  Fig.' 37. 
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PLANTING  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  TREES. 

I  have  an  opportunity  of  buying  some  apple  trees  grown  by  a 
neighboring  nurseryman,  and  of  the  desired  varieties;  but  they 
will  be  five  years  old  in  the  spring.  They  seem  to  be  very  vigorous, 
and  mostly  healthy,  though  some  are  affected  with  blight,  while 
others  immediately  next  to  them  show  no  signs  of  it.  These  trees 
show  such  a  vigorous  last  year’s  growth,  and  have  such  a 
healthy  appearance,  that  I  feel  tempted  to  set  them  out  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity,  though  I  have  read  so  much  upon  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  putting  out  two  and  three-year-old  trees.  I  have  thought 
that,  perhaps,  the  main  reason  for  putting  out  young  trees,  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impracticability  of  getting  trees  shipped  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  with  plenty  of  roots.  Now,  in  getting  these  five-year-olds) 
I  would  be  allowed  to  dig  them  myself,  selecting  only  such  as  I 
wish,  and  would  be  .able  to  secure  trees  with  most  of  their  roots. 
Large  holes  have  already  been  blown  out  with  dynamite,  for  the 
frost  to  work  in  during  the  winter,  and  I  would  take  great  care  in 
setting  them  well.  In  this  way,  I  would  hope  to  get  fruit  a  couple 
of  years  sooner  than  by  setting  young  trees.  Would  I  better  reject 
these  trees  for  younger  ones,  and  are  the  healthy-looking  trees 
probably  affected  by  blight,  which  certainly  shows  all  through 
the  nursery,  and  among  all  of  the  varieties?  a.  m.  t. 

Colorado. 

If  A.  M.  T.  will  be  as  careful  in  moving  the  three- 
year-old  trees  as  he  expects  to  be  with  the  five-year- 
olds,  he  will  not  lose  two  years  in  fruiting.  I  would 
prefer  the  three-year-olds  clear  of  blight,  as  it  is  easier 
to  prevent  blight  than  to  exterminate  it  after  it  has 
possession  of  the  trees.  H.  m.  engle. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  trees  are  of  desirable  varieties,  they  can  be 
profitably  set  in  the  orchard  by  taking  great  care  in 
digging  them,  keeping  the  roots  moist,  setting  them 
firmly,  and  cutting  back  about  half  of  the  last  year’s 
growth.  Yet,  if  thrifty,  two-year-old  trees  are  set 
with  the  same  care,  in  10  years  they  will  prove  to  be 
thriftier  and  more  fruitful  than  the  older  trees,  and 
involve  far  less  expense  on  the  start.  Yet  specimens 
of  fruit  will  be  picked  from  the  older  trees  before  the 
younger  ones  show  a  blossom.  [prof.]  j.  l.  budd. 

Iowa. 

For  myself,  I  would  never  plant  a  five-year-old 
apple  tree.  I  would  much  prefer  the  one-year-old,  as 
I  believe  that  five  years  from  planting,  the  one-year- 
old  tree  will  be  larger  and  better  in  every  respect 
than  the  older  one  referred  to.  This  on  general 
principles.  Now  in  regard  to  the  trees  in  question, 
inasmuch  as  a  portion  of  the  trees  in  the  block  seem 
to  be  diseased,  I  would  be  inclined  to  look  with  more 
or  less  suspicion  upon  those  that  remain,  although 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  may  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  I  would  certainly  buy  two  or  three- 
year-old  tiees  in  preference  if  I  could  obtain  them, 
even  if  five-year-old  trees  were  given  me  outright. 

New  York.  s.  d.  willard. 

Assuming  that  you  know  how  to  make  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  the  privilege  of  selecting,  digging  and 
handling  the  trees  to  be  planted,  this  is  certainly  an 
important  advantage  ;  but,  assuming  as  I  do,  that 
these  large  trees  have  been  grown  where  they  stand, 
for  the  entire  five  years,  without  root-pruning,  it 
will  doubtless  prove  impracticable,  even  with  the 
utmost  cai'e,  to  dig  them  without  the  loss  of  a  very 
larg6  proportion  of  the  small,  fibrous  feeding  roots. 
A  tree  in  such  condition,  even  though  planted  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  especially  in  the  dry  climate  of 
Colorado,  will  be  more  likely  to  fail  than  a  younger 
and  smaller  one  with  a  larger  proportion  of  feeding 
roots  saved  in  digging  ;  while  the  younger  tree  will 
overcome  the  shock  of  removal  so  much  more  rapidly 
and  certainly,  that,  very  probably,  the  younger  tree 
will  come  into  successful  bearing  quite  as  early  as,  if 
not  even  earlier  than,  the  older  ones  which  perchance, 
may  never  fully  overcome  the  severer  shock  due  to 
its  removal.  If  the  sound  trees  only  be  selected,  and 
all  blighted  twigs  be  cut  away  as  they  appear,  there 
will,  probably,  be  little  ultimate  difference  between 
the  older  and  the  younger  trees  in  this  respect. 

.Michigan.  t.  t.  lyon. 

There  is  no  other  difficulty  about  the  safe  trans¬ 
planting  of  healthy  trees,  five  years  old,  than  the 
amount  of  care  and  work  and  time  which  it  requires. 
If  well  done,  with  the  pruning  also  skillfully  done, 
there  will  certainly  be  earlier  fruitage.  The  previous 
preparation  of  roomy  holes,  or  a  wide  bed  of  soil  well 
mellowed  by  the  dynamite  and  frost,  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  The  trees  should  be  dug  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  practicable,  all  the  roots  being  followed  up  and  got 
out  without  any  fracturing  ;  cut  none  off  that  will 
not  be  likely  to  heal  over  in  one  season — say,  of  the 
size  of  the  little  finger.  The  fibrous  roots  are  of  less 
importance,  and  are  really  better  trimmed  off  within 
an  inch  or  less  of  their  issue.  Ram  the  soil  close  and 
compactly  into  contact  with  all  the  roots,  but  leave 
the  surface  open.  Prune  the  top  so  as  to  leave  only 
a  stem  as  high  as  wanted  ;  or,  besides  the  stem,  only 


three  or,  at  most,  four  branches  to  become  the  frame 
of  the  future  top.  It  is  best  not  to  allow  any  central 
stem  above  these — it  will  only  be  in  the  way  in  gath¬ 
ering  fruit  and  in  pruning.  Such  trees  will  hardly 
need  a  stake,  but  a  mulch  over  the  roots  during  hot 
weather,  and  even  a  shading  of  the  bark  of  the  stem 
with  straw  or  paper,  tied  on,  is  very  beneficial.  A 
good  growth  the  first  year,  is  decisive.  The  roots 
must  not  dry  much  in  transit.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Judging  from  my  dearly-bought  experience,  I  would 
not  take  those  trees  as  a  gift,  on  account  of  age  and 
the  blight  with  which  they  seem  to  be  affected.  Yet, 
by  digging  and  planting  them  himself,  and  cutting 
the  tops  back  severely,  they  might  do  very  well. 
The  blight  on  these  trees  might  have  been  caused  by 
a  too  rapid  growth  the  past  year,  and  might  not 
occur  again.  Better  by  far  plant  trees  not  to  exceed 
three  years  old  from  the  graft,  whose  branches  should 
also  be  cut  back,  but  not  so  severely  as  recommended 
on  the  five-year-old  trees.  The  advantage  of  getting 
apples  a  year  or  two  sooner,  is  of  small  consideration 
compared  to  the  risk  he  would  take.  The  holes  blown 
out  by  dynamite  would  do  as  well  for  the  young  as 
for  the  older  trees.  N.  ohmer. 

Ohio. 

I  have  often  transplanted  trees  older  than  those 
spoken  of,  and  with  entire  success.  Before  digging, 
I  remove  all  of  the  last  or  current  year’s  growth  of 
wood,  except  a  few  buds  on  each  limb.  Then  I  have 
the  holes  dug  for  the  trees,  wide  and  deep  ;  more  or 
less  so,  according  to 
the  size  of  each  tree. 

In  thus  preparing  the 
holes,  one  must  be 
sure  that  they  are 
made  wide  and  deep 
enough,  and  to  spare. 

For  average  five-year 
nursery  trees,  the 
holes  should  be  8  to  1 0 
feet  across,  and  two 
feet  deep.  Be  patient 
and  careful  in  the 
digging,  using  sharp 
and  strong  nursery 
spades,  and  loosening 
the  earth  around  the 
cut  roots  as  carefully 
as  possible.  The  job 
is  harder,  of  course, 
in  proportion  to  the 
vigor  of  growth  with 
each  tree  and  patient 
skill  tells  greatly 
upon  the  final  results. 

Take  out  enough  soil 
so  that  the  digger  can 
easily  get  into  the 
hole,  and  can  use 
his  spade  freely  all 
around.  Be  patient, 
careful,  don’t  hurry. 

Have  the  spade 
gi’ound,  so  that  it  red  CROSS  CURRANT.  Fig.  38. 
will  cut  and  not  crush  See  Catalogue  Reviews.  Page  102. 
the  ends  of  the  roots. 

Dig  deep  enough  and  wide  enough,  and  spare  all 
needless  injury  to  any  and  every  root.  Don’t  pull 
very  hard,  and  especially  don’t  “  yank  ”  on  the 
roots.  If  they  are  yanked,  they  almost  invariably 
tear  out  from  the  trunk,  instead  of  breaking  at  the 
end.  Three  years  ago,  I  had  to  transplant  a  four- 
years-planted  tree  that  had  been  planted  as  a  nursery 
tree  three  years  old  ;  it  thus  being  seven  years  old 
from  the  original  root  graft.  It  had  borne  two  or 
three  fruits  that  year.  It  was  taken  up  and  carried 
two  miles,  re-set,  and  the  next  spring  bloomed  freely, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  set  any  fruit.  The  next  year 
it  bloomed,  and  was  allowed  to  bear  one  apple,  which 
matured.  Last  year  it  bloomed  full,  made  a  free 
growth,  and  was  allowed  to  mature  half-a-dozen 
apples.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  any  similar  case  in 
getting  a  similar  result  by  the  same  means  with  any 
kind  of  deciduous  tree,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes 
in  the  matter.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Vermont. 


Ten-Doi.lar  Land  for  Fruit. — I  can  secure  stump 
land,  within  two  miles  of  the  railroad  station,  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  for  $5  per  acre  ;  grubbing  costs 
§5.  The  land  produced  21  bushels  of  rye  as  a  first 
crop  last  summer.  The  land  adjoining  produces 
apples,  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  and  pears  of  fine 
quality.  Will  it  pay  to  purchase  this  land  and  set  trees 
for  commercial  purposes  ?  The  land  is  well  drained, 
level,  but  will  need  fertilizing  to  produce  yearly  crops. 

Lewisburg,  Pa.  G.  G.  G. 

R.  N.-Y. — There’s  a  good  chance  for  an  argument. 


THE  CHEAPEST  COW  FOOD  KNOWN. 

ENSILAGE  ANI)  BRAN  ALONE. 

One  year  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  an  account  of  the 
dairy  of  George  N.  Glass  of  Washington  County,  Pa. 
Mr.  Glass  keeps  Holstein  cows  and  sends  milk  to 
Pittsburgh.  That  is,  he  did,  but  now  he  expects  to 
start  a  local  milk  route.  The  unusual  thing  about 
Mr.  Glass’s  dairy  was  that  he  fed  his  cows  nothing  but 
ensilage  or  pasture  grass  and  bran.  No  hay  whatever 
is  fed.  When  this  article  was  printed,  some  of  our 
learned  dairymen  were  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  leaving  all  the  hay  out  of  a  cow’s  ration . 
They  argued  against  it,  giving  various  reasons.  After 
another  year  of  such  feeding.  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked 
Mr.  Glass  to  give  a  further  account  of  his  herd.  His 
reply  follows,  and  we  think  that  it  will  greatly 
interest  dairymen.  Mr.  Glass  gives  the  cows  all  the 
ensilage  they  will  eat,  and  one  quart  of  bran  for  each 
quart  of  their  milk. 

Has  No  Use  for  Hay. 

A  year  ago,  I  advocated  the  feeding  of  ensilage  and 
bran  only,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  think  that  it  is 
a  feed  somewhat  remarkable  for  simplicity.  That  is 
just  what  I  think,  and  that  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  I  adopted  it.  I  am  asked  the  following 
questions  : 

“  Do  you  still  feed  the  same  ?” 

Yes,  I  still  feed  ensilage  and  bran,  and  those  only, 
as  I  have  no  reason  to  wish  to  change  because  the 
feed  is  simple,  and  this  is  no  small  item  when  one 
must  depend  on  hired  help  exclusively  to  attend  the 
dairy.  Beyond  this,  it  is  a  safe  feed,  as  we  feed  all 
the  ensilage  that  they  will  eat,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  bran  hurting  cows  if  they  do  get  more  than 
the  regular  amount. 

“  What  has  been  the  result  of  such  feeding  ?” 

I  have  been  now  in  the  business  seven  years  ;  the 
first  two  years,  I  fed  ensilage,  hay  and  bran,  but  I 
dropped  the  hay  and  for  the  past  5  years,  I  have  fed 
only  ensilage  and  bran,  unless  I  ran  short  of  ensilage 
in  the  spring,  and  then  I  had  to  substitute  hay.  I 
have  enough  ensilage  this  year  to  feed  to  May  1,  and 
have  some  left  over  for  the  summer  when  the  grass 
gets  short.  As  to  results,  there  have  been  none  except 
at  the  milk  pail.  I  have  some  of  the  cows  that  I  had 
when  I  started  ;  some  of  them  are  13  years  old,  have 
eaten  this  feed  for  seven  years,  and  they  are  as 
healthy  and  are  doing  as  well  as  they  were  at  first, 
notwithstanding  that  they  eat  nothing  else  but  this, 
and  are  not  out  of  the  stable  for  six  months  of  the 
year. 

“  Do  you  think  that  these  two  feeds  give  your  cows 
all  they  need  ?” 

I  will  say  that  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  know  that  it 
is  all  they  get  from  me,  and  they  do  good  work  as  the 
result.  They  would  eat  some  hay  if  they  got  it,  but 
not  much.  Only  about  one  ton  of  hay  grew  to  the 
acre  here  last  year,  and  about  15  tons  of  corn  ;  the 
acre  of  corn  will  keep  a  cow  seven  or  eight  months, 
and  the  ton  of  hay  is  worth  .$17.  The  hay  wouldn’t 
do  any  harm,  but  it  won’t  pay. 

“  Do  they  seem  to  thrive  on  it  ?” 

They  do.  These  are  two  of  the  most  healthful  feeds 
of  which  I  know ;  the  bowels  are  kept  in  normal  con¬ 
dition,  the  cattle  will  shed  their  hair  two  months 
earlier  than  if  fed  on  dry  feed,  will  milk  more  regu¬ 
larly,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  go  off  their  feed. 

“  Have  your  sales  been  equal,  the  past  year,  to  those 
of  the  previous  year  ?” 

No,  my  sales  were  not  quite  so  good.  Last  year 
was  the  worst  to  produce  milk  in  the  summer,  that  I 
have  ever  experienced  ;  we  had  really  no  grass  the 
after  part  of  the  summer.  My  shipments  for  the  year 
have  been  22,240  gallons  and  I  received  for  it  $2,747.07. 
About  500  gallons  of  surplus  were  made  into  butter, 
and  500  fed  to  calves.  I  had  25  cows  last  year  in  place 
of  23  the  previous  year,  which  would  make  the  aver¬ 
age  somewhat  lower.  geo.  n.  glass. 


GIVE  THE  SEEDS  A  FAIR  CHANCE! 

HOW  THEY  GET  OFF  THE  TRACK. 

The  directions  given  by  Jos.  Meehan  about  seed 
sowing,  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  are  worthy  of  attention 
by  all  readers.  The  points  given  may  be  observed 
with  profit  when  sowing  vegetable  seeds  in  house  or 
greenhouse.  In  this  connection,  I  give  a  few  points 
gained  by  experience.  I  well  remember  when  a  boy 
(at  least  a  smaller  boy  than  now),  watching  the 
irregular  “  uprising”  of  tomato  plants  which  were  al¬ 
ways  in  the  south  windows,  in  February  or  March  of 
every  year.  Generally,  about  a  dozen  would  boldly 
appear  and  reach  a  height  of  an  inch  before  others 
came  struggling  along  ;  these,  in  turn,  to  be  followed, 
a  week  or  so  later,  by  the  “  main  crop.”  The  latter 
were  generally  pretty  much  exhausted  by  the  heavy 
lifting  which  they  had  done,  and  after  looking  up  at 
their  tall  neighbors  awhile,  usually  died  of  sheer  dis¬ 
couragement.  I  used  to  figure  much  on  the  “  why” 
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of  this,  and  after  much  actual  practice  in  this  line, 
have  arrived  at  the  following'  conclusions  :  The  soil 
used  in  covering  was  probably  lumpy,  too  heavy,  and 
without  doubt,  was  scattered  over  the  seeds  none  too 
carefully,  by  hand,  that  is,  crumbled  on  with  the 
fingers,  covering  the  seeds  unevenly.  The  watering 
also  served  to  cover  still  deeper,  many  of  the  seeds. 

In  contrast  to  this,  is  a  box  of  seedlings  even  in 
height,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  entirely  covering 
the  ground.  An  excellent  way  to  cover  small  seeds 
evenly  is  to  sift  very  light  soil  over  them  through  a 
fine  sieve,  holding  it  high  enough  above  the  seed  box 
so  that  the  seeds  may  be  observed  and  gently  tapping 
the  sides  of  the  sieve  with  the  hand.  There  is  more 
danger  in  too  much  than  in  too  little  covering  in  in¬ 
door  seed-sowing.  Another  point  of  some  importance 
is  to  press  the  soil  firmly  down  about  the  edges  of  the 
seed  box,  before  sowing.  Dry  soil  occupies  more 
space  than  wet  soil,  and  if  this  be  not  done,  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  soil  after  watering,  will  leave  a  large 
space  between  soil  and  box. 

Next  to  sowing,  the  most  difficult  operation  is 
watering.  The  ordinary  living  room,  and  in  fact, 
many  greenhouses,  answer  very  well  as  drying  ovens, 
but  very  poorly  for  seed  germination.  While  Mr. 
Meehan’s  plan  of  not  watering  at  all  is  the  very  best, 
if  it  can  be  carried  out,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  next 
best  plan.  The  finest  rose  sprinkler  will  undo  all 
your  careful  work  in  seed  sowing,  and  will  prove  a 
source  of  vexation  at  all  times.  Sub-irrigation  com¬ 
pletely  fills  the  bill.  After  the 
seeds  are  covered,  place  the  box 
in  a  pan  or  tub  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  only  until  the  moisture 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
one  spot,  which  it  will  usually  do 
in  about  10  minutes.  Remove  the 
box  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  surface 
will  be  moist.  The  entire  mass 
of  soil  is  now  thoroughly  soaked 
without  having  disturbed  a  single 
seed,  and  will  not,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  need  watering  again 
before  the  seedlings  are  trans¬ 
planted. 

The  scheme  is  equally  practi¬ 
cable  for  the  transplanted  seed¬ 
lings.  The  soil  does  not  become 
hard  and  baked  on  top,  always 
i-emaining  loose.  This  plan  avoids 
the  necessity  of  frequent  water¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  the  seed  boxes  with  open¬ 
ings  in  the  bottom,  either  small 
auger  holes  or  cracks  between  the 
bottom  slats.  This  is  not  a  new, 
untried  scheme,  but  is  pi’acticed 
exclusively  in  many  large  gi’een- 
liouse  establishments  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boxes  are  sowed  every 
yeax*.  These  trifling  details  may 
not  appear  as  of  much  account  to 
the  fxirmer  who  has  but  a  box  or 
two  of  tomato  or  cabbage  seeds 
to  sow,  but  they  very  often  ex¬ 
press  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure,  and  to  the  greenhouse  man,  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  oranefield. 

Experiment  Station,  Wisconsin. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Some  Remarks  On  Feeding  Poultry. 

C.,  Washington.  Kan. — 1.  What  is  a  good  ration,  by  weight,  to 
feed  daily  in  winter,  with  a  view  to  getting  all  the  fertile  eggs 
possible  for  broiler  chicks,  from  100  ordinary  hens  bought  of 
farmers  ?  How  should  it  be  fed  ?  2.  For  market  eggs  ?  Prices  of 
feed  are  as  follows:  Potatoes,  25.cents;  wheat,  50;  oats,  15;  eorn20, 
per  bushel.  Blood,  $3.50;  bone  meal,  $4;  dry  ground  meat,  $4;  uncut 
green  bone,  50 cents;  crystal  grit,  $1.50;  flax  seed,  $1.50;  oil  meal, 
$2.50  per  100  pounds.  How  can  I  make  charcoal  from  corn  ? 
Broken  clam  shells,  crockery  and  glass  are  free.  3.  I  want  to 
fatten  these  hens  in  July,  and  another  100  in  February,  and  add 
30  to  40  per  cent  in  weight  in  14  to  20  days.  My  idea  is  to  place 
them  in  a  warm,  dark  house  and  crowd  to  a  finish.  Will  you 
give  directions'?  4.  What  green  food  shall  I  grow  and  how? 
What  make  of  machine  shall  I  use,  and  how  prepare  the  feed  and 
preserve  it  for  summer  and  winter?  5.  What  part  of  the  French 
method  of  cramming  would  it  pay  to  adopt  ?  6.  I  am  using  White 
Wyandotte  males;  what  breed  would  be  better? 

ANSWERED  BY  P.  II.  JACOBS. 

1.  As  the  hens  will  be  purchased  of  farmers — no 
breed  mentioned — they  will  consequently  be  of  all 
ages,  sizes  and  kinds,  and  as  no  two  hens  eat  the 
same  quantity,  or  are  in  the  same  condition,  or  prefer 
the  same  kind  of  foods,  it  is  difficulty -to  fix  upon  a 


quantity  of  food  for  100  hens,  especially  for  fertile 
eggs.  No  intelligent  poultryman  can,  or  attempts  to, 
feed  by  weight  as  a  fixed  ration.  A  quart  of  corn  for 
10  hens,  one  day,  is  regarded  as  the  quantity,  but  10 
hens  may  eat  only  a  pint  one  day,  and  a  quart  the 
next.  The  proper  way  to  feed  is  to  weigh  the  food 
for  a  morning  meal,  let  the  hens  eat  all  they  desire, 
then  weigh  that  left  over.  You  will  then  know,  by 
the  difference  in  weight,  how  much  they  have  eaten. 
Having  learned  hovt  much  they  can  eat,  give  them 
one-half  the  quantity  they  would  eat  if  allowed,  in 
the  morning,  and  a  full  meal  at  night.  A  light  morn¬ 
ing'  meal  will  leave  them  somewhat  hungry,  and  make 
them  scratch.  Two  full  meals  will  cause  them  to 
fatten,  and  the  eggs  will  be  few  or  will  not  hatch.  2. 
For  market  eggs,  use  the  same  method.  Foods 
should  vai*y.  Give  grain,  cut  bone,  meat,  clover, 
cabbage,  etc.  3.  To  fatten,  put  them  in  a  yard  (close 
confinement  in  coops  is  a  mistake)  and  feed  heavily, 
all  they  will  eat,  three  times  a  day.  Give  ground 
grain  and  also  meat  and  clover  (to  pi’omote  health), 
adding  a  pint  of  linseed  meal  and  a  pound  of  crude 
tallow  to  every  five  pounds  of  ground  grain.  4. 
Ci’imson  clover,  Red  clover,  cabbage.  Details  of  how 
to  gi’ow  them  are  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  frequently. 
They  are  cut  fine  and  fed.  In  winter,  the  hay  is  so 
tx-eated,  also,  but  scalded.  For  cutting  them,  the 
Gem  clover  cutter,  made  by  Wilson  Brothers,  Easton, 
Pa.,  is  excellent.  Green  food  for  winter  can  be  pre¬ 
served  with  the  silo.  5.  It  is  too  laborious  a  method, 


and  is  inapplicable  in  this  country.  It  simply  leads 
to  indigestion  and  loss.  6.  The  selection  is  a  good  one. 

How  to  Fleece  Fleas  of  Life. 

II.  E.  A'.,  Washington ,  I).  C. — I  rented  a  place  a  short  time  ago, 
and  after  moving  in,  found  it  infested  with  fleas — outhouses  and 
dwelling  alike.  The  former  occupant  kept  a  number  of  cats  and 
dogs,  also  dill  a  good  deal  of  butchering,  and  didn’t  keep  ttie 
slaughterhouse  and  surroundings  any  too  clean.  During  every 
warm  spell,  they  become  very  friendly,  and  take  a  delight  in 
making  the  acquaintance  of  members  of  the  household—  whether 
because  we  are  new  to  them  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8I,ING ERI. AND. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  laboratories  at  Cornell 
University,  became  badly  infested  with  fleas  inti’o- 
duced  on  an  animal  kept  in  captivity  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  room.  So  thick  did  the  annoying  creatures  get, 
that  at  one  time  it  was  feared  the  rooms  could  not  be 
used  for  laboratory  purposes.  The  professor  in  charge 
tried  many  different  schemes  to  rid  the  place  of  the 
pest ;  he  even  went  to  the  trouble  to  spray  thoroughly 
every  nook  and  cranny  with  kerosene  oil  ;  but  the 
pests  were  soon  as  thick  as  ever.  Finally,  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  of  warfare,  which  some  writer  had  sug¬ 
gested,  was  inaugurated.  A  large  quantity  of  sticky 
fly  paper  was  purchased  and  generously  distributed 
in  the  most  frequently  haunted  portions  of  the  rooms. 
Where  the  fleas  were  the  thickest,  a  person  would 
don  rubber  boots  and  walk  between  two  rows  of  the 
fly  paper,  thus  encouraging  the  fleas  into  activity, 
only  to  meet  their  death  when  they  fell  back  on  to 
the  sticky  paper.  Then  the  novel  scheme  of  hiring  a 
colored  gentleman  to  walk  about  the  rooms  with 
strips  of  the  sticky  paper  fastened  around  his  rubber 
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boots  was  put  into  vex-y  successful  opei*ation.  After 
the  sticky  fly  paper  had  been  in  use  for  a  few  days,  a 
decided  lessening  in  the  numbers  of  the  fleas  was 
noticeable.  Of  course,  the  paper  did  not  have  the 
attractive  effect  on  the  fleas  that  it  does  on  the  house 
fly  where  “  a  dozen  flies  come  to  the  funeral  of  each 
one  caught.”  But  the  fleas  ai*e  so  constantly  on  the 
jump,  and  the  fly  paper  was  so  genei’ously  distributed, 
that  they  coxxld  not  jump  many  times  without  land¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  papers.  In  short,  this  sticky  fly 
paper  proved  a  complete  and  lasting  success.  Use  it 
unstintedly  and,  if  possible,  do  something  to  keep  the 
pests  on  the  jump.  Benzine  or  other  substances  will 
kill  when  they  hit  them,  but  they  are  not  easily  hit. 

How  to  Fight  the  Tarnished  Plant  Bug. 

P.  II.,  Afton,  Mo. — The  Tarnished  plant  bug  has  done  great 
damage  to  the  berry  crop  in  this  neighborhood.  I  noticed  the 
pest  early  in  the  spring,  on  my  young  quince  trees,  of  which  they 
ruined  the  young  shoots.  I  sprayed  them  with  strong  Paris- 
green  water,  but  without  the  least  success.  Soon  after  I  noticed 
them  in  my  berry  patches.  My  strawberry  crop  was  completely 
ruined  by  them,  the  blackberry  and  black  raspberry  crop  over 
half.  To  destroy  the  pest,  Prof.  Slingerland  recommends  pyre- 
thrum  for  strawberry  beds,  and  kerosene  emulsion  for  apple 
trees.  Will  the  kerosene  emulsion  not  answer  for  the  different 
berry  patches  ?  What  is  the  best  way  of  fighting  them  in  the 
different  berry  beds  from  early  spring  to  the  end  of  June  ? 

Ans. — Tliei*e  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Tar¬ 
nished  plant  bug  is  a  tough  customer  to  battle  against. 

It  is  so  extremely  common,  that  hundreds  can  be 
swept  from  the  grasses  in  almost  any  locality  at  tiny 

time  of  the  year,  and  when  one  is 
killed  a  dozen  may  come  to  his 
funeral.  It  is  so  very  active,  and 
such  an  adept  at  hiding,  that  one 
can  rarely  get  a  good  look  at  it. 
It  did  much  damage  by  blighting 
peach  and  apple  tips  in  several  of 
our  nurseries  last  year.  In  one 
case,  thousands  of  them  wei’e 
captured  by  walking  along  rows 
of  apple  stocks  and  sweeping  an 
insect  net  along  the  tips  ;  it  was 
found  necessax-y  to  repeat  the 
process  every  day  for  several 
days  before  there  was  an  appre¬ 
ciable  lessening  of  their  num¬ 
bers.  A  nurseryman  in  Virginia 
claims  to  check  their  onslaught 
by  a  kerosene  emulsion  spray, 
diluting  the  emulsion  with  aboxxt 
10  parts  of  water.  This  would  be 
much  cheaper  than  pyi-etlirum, 
and  1  believe  equally  as  effective. 

I  see  no  l’eason  why  it  could  not 
be  used  on  blackberi’y  and  x-asp- 
berry  bushes,  and  it  doxxbtless 
can  also  be  used  on  strawberry 
vines  with  equal  efficiency.  If 
the  emulsion  does  not  prove 
effective,  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  suggestion  to  make 
next.  A  better  method  is  yet  to 
be  suggested.  One  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  used  the  emulsion 
diluted  with  24  parts  of  water, 
and  although  it  did  not  kill 
many  of  the  bugs,  it  seemed  to 
render  the  pear  trees  uninviting 
to  the  insects,  and  they  remained  away  until  all 
ti*aces  of  the  emxxlsion  had  disappeared.  Give  the 
emulsion  a  thoi*ough  trial ;  experiment  on  a  few 
bushes  until  you  get  the  dilution  that  will  not  injui-e 
the  foliage.  m.  v.  s. 

Bitter  Milk  From  Jersey  Cows. 

H.  E.  L.,  Eactoryville,  Pa. — I  have  two  purebred  Jerseys  whose 
milk  lately  has  begun  to  be  so  bitter  that  it  can  hardly  be  used. 
It  has  churned  nicely  until  the  last  thi-ee  times,  when  it  has 
foamed  and  frothed  until  a  gallon  of  cream  would  make  three 
churnfuls,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  butter.  I  keep  the 
milk  from  all  contaminating  substances,  and  in  a  reasonably 
cool  milk-room.  I  feed  my  cows  good,  clean  corn  fodder  cut,  and 
bran  and  meal  mixed.  I  did  feed  turnips,  but  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  was  what  caused  the  above  results,  I  quit  a  week  ago;  but 
the  milk  still  remains  bitter  and  impossible  to  churn  at  any  tem¬ 
perature  whatever.  What  is  the  cause  ? 

Ans. — Although  the  time  that  the  cows  have  been 
in  milk  is  not  stated,  I  apprehend  that  the  bitterness 
of  the  milk  may  be  due  to  a  peculiarity  that  some¬ 
times  occurs  toward  the  close  ot  the  milking  period, 
particularly  when  that  comes  in  the  winter  on  dry 
feed.  Occasionally  cows  under  such  conditions  give 
milk  of  a  peculiar  bitter  flavor,  for  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  assigned  cause  or  remedy.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  trouble  in  churning,  the  difficulty  prob¬ 
ably  comes  from  the  small  size  and  hardness  of  the 
fat  globules,  coupled  with  an  increased  viscosity  of 
the  milk.  Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  ripening 
the  cream,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  secxxre  a 
sharp  development  of  lactic  acid  in  a  reasonable  time. 
It  may  be  that  the  “  reasonably  cool  milk-room”  is 
too  cool.  The  cream  should  be  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  as  near  50  degrees  as  possible  until 
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enough  is  secured  for  a  churning.  It  should  then  be 
warmed  up  to  about  75,  or  in  extreme  cases  80  de¬ 
grees,  and  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture  until  it  is  sharply  acid,  which  should  be  in  about 
24  hours.  I  think  that  if  these  directions  are  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  churn¬ 
ing  at  a  temperature  of  from  58  to  62  degrees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  thickness  of  the  cream.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  foods  used  have  any  marked  influence  on  the 
difficult  churning.  H.  H.  wing. 

Cost  of  a  Cement  Floor. 

L.  D.  P.,  Parish,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  expense  per  foot,  of  a 
cement  bottom  for  a  carriage  and  horse  barn  ?  I  am  about  to 
build  one  50x28  feet,  and  would  like  to  do  away  with  cross  sills 
and  plank.  Which  is  the  most  expensive— a  cement  bottom  or 
joist  and  two-inch  plank  at  ,$10  per  1,000  ?  What  material  should 
I  use  for  a  cement  floor? 

Ans. — Stones,  about  six  inches  deep,  should  be 
placed  over  the  entire  surface  for  a  foundation.  It 
might  cost  from  10  to  20  cents  a  yard  to  draw  and 
deposit  them.  About  300  cubic  yards  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  After  the  stones  are  leveled,  spread  gravel 
or  a  coarse  sand  over  the  surface  then  wet  thoroughly 
and  ram  down  with  an  ordinary  street  pounder.  All 
this  is  to  get  the  foundation  so  well  settled  into  the 
soil  that  it  will  remain  stationary.  Mix  fresh,  water 
lime,  one  part,  with  five  of  sand.  Pour  over  the  sur¬ 
face  and  pound  again.  It  will  take  about  seven  to 
eight  barrels  of  water  lime,  and  five  times  as  much 
bulk  of  sand.  Water  lime  is  worth  about  $1  per 
barrel,  and  sand  $1  a  load  in  many  places.  Upon  this, 
spread  a  coat  of  mortar  three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep, 
composed  of  one  part  of  Rosendale  cement,  to  four 
parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  or  use  Portland  cement, 
which  is  usually  better  than  the  Rosendale,  to  the 
same  amount  of  sand.  This  will  require  about  8  to  10 
barrels  of  cement,  and  four  times  as  much  sand. 
Spread  carefully  in  strips  of  about  two  feet  at  a  time. 
Refore  the  board  upon  which  the  operator  naturally 
stands  is  removed  (this  being  necessary  to  confine  the 
mortar  temporarily  as  the  work  proceeds),  sift  a  little 
Portland  cement  over  the  top,  from  a  pint  to  a  quart, 
for  a  strip  of  two  feet  wide,  more  or  less,  and  28  feet 
long  and  trowel  it  in.  This  will  take  up  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  harden  the  surface.  It  will  take  at  least 
three  months  for  the  mass  to  become  thoroughly 
hard.  If  used  too  soon,  it  will  be  seriously  injured. 
Not  knowing  the  cost  of  labor  or  the  prices  of  some  of 
the  materials,  the  cost  of  the  completed  work  cannot 
be  definitely  stated.  Twenty-eight  hundred  feet  of 
pine  flooring  at  $10  will  cost  $28.  Three  cross  sills, 
420  feet,  at  $5  will  cost  $3.36,  and  1,667  feet  of  2x10 
joists  at  $3,  will  cost  $13.34.  A  total  cost  of  $45.70 
besides  nails  and  labor.  i.  p.  r. 

Value  of  Tobacco  Stems. 

./.  E.  S.,  Perrysville.  Pa.— Are  tobacco-leaf-stems  worth  hauling 
eight  miles  for  the  potash  they  contain,  using  them  either  for 
general  crops  or  as  a  mulch  in  the  berry  garden  and  about  young 
fruit  trees  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  they  are.  Such  stems  are  worth,  on  the 
average,  about  four  times  as  much  as  stable  manure. 
They  are  excellent  for  a  mulch  around  fruits  of  all 
kinds  or,  in  fact,  wherever  stable  manure  is  needed. 

Raising  Plum  Trees  From  Cuttings. 

F.  S.  E.,  Columbia,  Del. — How  are  plum  trees  raised  from 
Marianna  cuttings  ?  When  should  cuttings  be  made  ?  When 
should  grafts  be  cut,  and  at  what  season  should  they  be  worked  ? 
Should  cuttings  and  grafts  be  made  from  last  season’s  wood  ? 

Ans. — Cuttings  of  Marianna  plum  are  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  last  year’s — that  is,  the  young — wood,  into 
lengths  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  in  the  latter  part 
of  autumn,  or  during  mild,  open  weather  of  winter. 
These  may  be  planted  in  rows  at  once,  or  tied  in 
small  bundles  of  50  to  100  cuttings  each,  and  buried 
in  the  ground  until  early  spring,  and  then  set  out. 
Scions  for  grafting  should  be  cut  during  mild  weather 
— any  time  in  December,  January  or  February — tied 
carefully  with  labels  on  each  kind,  when  they  can  be 
packed  away  in  moist  sawdust  or  soil  until  needed 
for  use.  If  for  root-grafting,  then  use  in  February 
or  March  ;  if  for  outdoor  grafting,  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  April.  The  cuttings  of  Marianna  when 
used  as  above,  if  the  season  be  favorable,  and  they 
are  kept  clean  by  frequent  cultivation,  will  make 
stocks  large  enough  for  root-grafting  the  following 
winter  ;  or  if  set  out  again  in  rows,  may  be  budded  in 
August  or  September  following.  j.  w.  kerr. 

Maryland. 

Rye  as  Manure  for  Potatoes. 

W.  B.  B.,  Mancelona,  Mich. — Will  plowing  undei-  a  crop  of  rye 
on  a  sandy  loam  soil,  where  200  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  were 
raised  last  season,  add  anything  to  benefit  another  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  the  same  ground  next  season  ?  If  so,  in  what  respect,  and 
will  it  help  to  prevent  potatoes  from  scabbing? 

Ans. — The  benefit  of  green  manuring  with  rye  is 
not  always  credited  to  the  proper  cause.  Our  opinion 
is  that  it  is  due  more  to  an  improvement  in  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  than  to  the  actual 
fertility  that  is  added.  The  crop  of  rye,  if  well 
plowed  under  and  the  soil  properly  cultivated,  may 
make  the  light  soil  hold  moisture  better,  and  thus 
give  the  potatoes  a  better  chance  to  grow  through  dry 


seasons.  The  rye  will  not  add  anything  of  fertilizing 
value  to  the  soil  ;  but  it  will  make  the  soil  itself 
better  able  to  give  up  its  plant  food  to  the  crop,  and 
possibly,  put  this  plant  food  into  a  more  available 
form.  It  will  not  prevent  scabby  potatoes.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  all  soil  covered  with  a  growing 
crop  during  the  winter.  Where  Crimson  clover  will 
grow,  it  is  a  better  crop  than  rye,  because  it  adds 
some  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

Green  Manure  for  Mulching. 

II.  C.  Y.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Can  green  horse  manure  be  used 
with  safety  as  a  mulch  around  raspberries  and  blackberries  on 
a  clay  soil  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  may  be  used  as  a  mulch  with  perfect 
safety.  The  greener  manure  is,  the  more  water  it 
will  absorb,  and  the  more  heat  will  be  generated  in 
its  decomposition,  which  is  only  another  word  for 
burning.  Hence  it  is  that  green  manure  should  not  be 
placed  in  contact  with  or  even  in  near  proximity  to,  the 
roots  of  plants.  When  placed  on  the  surface  as  a 
mulch,  it  really  conserves  moisture  to  the  soil  under¬ 
neath  while  getting  its  moisture  and  oxygen  from 
the  air. 

An  Asparagus  Bed  Without  Manure. 

O.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me.— Can  an  asparagus  bed  be  safely  set 
without  the  use  of  manure  ?  If  so,  in  what  manner,  and  by  the 
use  of  what  fertilizers,  how  much  and  how  applied?  Yard 
manure  can  be  used  after  the  bed  Is  started. 

Ans. — Yes,  there  is  nothing  unsafe  about  it.  Unless 
the  soil  is  rich,  the  roots  will  grow  less  vigorously — 
that  is  all.  As  to  fertilizers,  we  would  use  muriate 
of  potash,  or  ashes  if  they  may  be  bought  at  a  low 
price,  bone  and  nitrogen  in  some  form,  it  matters 
little  what,  if  soluble.  As  to  the  quantity,  one  may 
use  all  the  way  from  100  to  3,000  pounds  per  acre.  It 
depends  upon  how  much  one  cares  to  use  and  can 
afford  to  use.  The  fertilizer  should  be  sown  on  the 
surface  and  cultivated  in.  It  should  not  be  permitted 
to  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  roots. 

When  to  Haul  Out  Manure. 

E.  E.  T.,  Scott,  Pa. — I  have  a  10-acre  field  that  has  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  north,  enough  to  drain  it  quite  well  in  an  ordinary 
season.  It  has  a  clay  soil  with  a  hardpan  subsoil  within  16  to  18 
inches  of  the  surface.  I  wish  to  put  on  about  20  to  25  loads  of  cow 
manure  (made  from  dairy  cows  that  are  being  fed  a  balanced 
ration  for  all  that  is  in  them)  to  the  acre,  and  plant  to  ensilage 
corn.  Would  you  advise  me  to  spread  this  manure  now,  in  mid¬ 
winter,  on  the  sod,  or  wait  and  draw  it  out  in  the  spring?  We 
cannot  draw  it  out  every  day;  sometimes  it  lies  a  month,  and 
then  some  of  it  is  frozen  very  hard,  and  in  spreading  there  are 
more  or  less  frozen  lumps.  The  manure  has  to  lie  out  of  doors, 
but  not  under  the  eaves.  In  plowing  under  manure  on  this  kind 
of  soil  for  corn,  how  deep  would  you  advise  plowing?  I  always 
follow  corn  with  potatoes. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

By  all  means,  haul  the  manure  during  the  winter  at 
convenient  times,  and  spread  direct  from  the  wagon 
or  sleigh  not  more  than  10  or  12  tons  per  acre.  It  is 
safer  on  the  field  than  in  the  piles  by  the  barn.  Then, 
too,  hauling  at  this  season  of  the  year,  will  not  cut 
up  the  field,  and  when  the  spring  work  comes,  this 
hard  and  disagreeable  work  will  have  been  performed. 
As  soon  as  the  frost  goes  out  of  the  lumps,  spread 
carefully  and  distribute  all  of  the  manure  as  evenly 
as  possible.  Plow  shallow,  not  to  exceed  six  inches 
in  depth.  Leave  the  ground  as  loose  as  possible,  that 
is,  do  not  fit  too  much  before  planting,  or  this  cold 
ground  will  become  so  compacted,  lying  to  the  north 
as  it  does,  that  it  will  not  become  warm  enough  early 
in  the  season  for  the  corn  plant.  Just  before  the  corn 
comes  up,  cultivate  deep  and  thoroughly.  The  fur¬ 
rows  or  the  mark  made  by  the  corn  planter,  if  a  West¬ 
ern  one  be  used,  will  so  guide  the  workman  that  no 
corn  will  be  disturbed.  As  soon  as  cultivated,  harrow 
thoroughly  without  reference  to  the  rows.  The  corn 
might  be  planted  two  feet  six  inches  or  two  feet 
eight  inches  in  drills,  using  two  or  three  times  as  much 
seed  (not  more)  as  is  ordinarily  planted  per  acre.  As 
the  season  advances,  shallow  up  the  cultivators,  and, 
if  possible,  change  the  large-toothed  ones  for  those 
which  have  numerous  small  teeth,  the  object  being 
to  fine  the  land  simply  on  the  surface ;  and  by  so 
doing,  heat  and  moisture  will  be  retained.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  deeper  feeders  than  corn,  and  if  the  ground 
could  be  plowed  after  the  corn  is  removed,  and  sub¬ 
soiled,  not  trpnch  plowed,  it  would  materially  assist 
the  land  in  drying  out  in  the  spring,  and  the  potato 
roots  to  go  deeper  into  the  soil  than  they  would  if  the 
ground  were  plowed  shallow,  thereby  insuring  a 
greater  amount  of  moisture-storing  capacity,  and 
healthier  potatoes  than  shallow  plowing  would  pro¬ 
duce. 

What  Will  Kill  Lice  ? 

M.  W.  S.,  Pennsylvania.— What  will  kill  cattle  lice  ?  I  have  tried 
kerosene  emulsion,  and  sulphur  and  lard,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  do  any  good.  Will  the  same  remedy  kill  hog  lice  ? 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  better  method  than  the  thor¬ 
ough  and  repeated  use  of  kerosene  emulsion.  Many 
have  reported  good  results  from  its  use.  You  can 
spray  it  on  to  the  cattle,  but  it  should  always  be  thor¬ 
oughly  rubbed  in  with  the  finger  tips.  It  will  kill 
only  those  lice  that  it  hits,  and  probably  will  not 
kill  the  eggs.  Thus  another  brood  may  hatch  from  the 


eggs  a  few  days  after  the  application,  and  another 
dose  of  the  emulsion  be  necessary.  The  fact  that  one 
does  not  kill  the  eggs,  and  cannot  hit  every  louse  at 
a  single  application,  explains  many  of  the  reported 
failures  with  the  emulsion.  No  substance  will  anni¬ 
hilate  the  pest  at  a  single  application.  If  the  emul¬ 
sion  be  well  emulsified,  do  dangerous  results  will 
occur  from  its  use  on  the  hide  of  cattle,  hogs,  or  horses. 
It  will  kill  all  the  hog  lice  it  hits.  Use  it  freely,  rub 
it  in  well  with  the  finger  tips,  and  do  not  expect  to 
exterminate  the  pest  with  one  dose  ;  repeat  the  appli¬ 
cation  until  the  cattle  show  no  more  signs  of  annoy¬ 
ance  from  the  insects.  M.  V.  8. 

When  and  How  to  Plant  Pecans. 

W.  0.  S.,  Matheics,  Va. — I  have  some  pecans  I  wish  to  plant,  and 
would  like  to  know  when  is  the  best  time  in  this  locality.  How 
old  should  they  be  before  they  are  ready  to  be  transplanted  ? 

Ans. — Pecans  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe,  or 
placed  in  moist  sand  or  soil  until  they  are  planted. 
Dried  nuts  of  any  kind  will  be  slow  to  germinate,  or 
will  fail  to  germinate.  The  seedlings  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  the  next  spring. 

Big  Tubs  for  Water  Lilies. 

J.  M.  M.,  Wellburn,  Ont. — How  deep  and  wide  ought  a  tub  to  be, 
in  which  to  grow  one  each  of  the  following  water  lilies:  Nelumbium 
speciosum,  N.  luteutn,  Nympliaea  alba  and  N.  flava  ?  Would 
they  thrive  best  in  a  shaded  place,  or  exposed  to  the  full  heat  and 
light  of  the  sun  ?  Would  the  water  have  to  be  changed  frequently 
so  as  to  keep  it  pure,  or  would  they  grow  in  stagnant  water  ?  Can 
they  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  ? 

Ans. — Nelumbiums  are  large,  strong-growing 
plants,  requiring  considerable  space  for  their  full 
development.  While  both  species  can  be  readily 
grown  in  tubs  of  less  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  it 
is  not  often  that  they  can  be  induced  to  flower  in  such 
cramped  quarters.  N.  speciosum  is  the  larger  plant 
of  the  two,  and  should  have  a  tub  or  tank  not  much 
less  than  five  feet  across,  and  N.  luteum  a  foot  less. 
The  vessels  in  either  case  need  not  be  more  than  2% 
feet  deep.  Eighteen  inches  of  rich  sandy  compost,  of 
which  one-third  may  be  of  fine  old  manure,  should  be 
placed  in  the  tubs,  the  tubers  planted,  and  two  inches 
of  clean  sand  spread  over  the  soil.  The  tubs  can  then 
be  filled  with  water,  preferably  from  a  pond  or  spring. 
It  is  often  difticult  to  get  tubs  of  sufficient  size. 
Crockery  tierces,  sawed  in  half  and  made  water-tight 
with  a  coating  of  Portland  cement,  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used,  but  they  usually  need  a  re-enforcement  of 
strong  iron  hoops,  and  are  never  very  durable.  The  two 
varieties  of  Nymplimas  can  be  well  grown  in  halves  of 
ordinary  molasses  barrels  (do  not  use  barrels  that  have 
contained  salt  or  oil),  or  any  tub  of  similar  capacity. 
Fill  to  a  proportionate  depth  with  the  same  compost 
as  used  for  the  Nelumbiums,  and  plant  in  the  same 
manner.  Place  tubs  containing  all  aquatic  plants  in 
the  hottest  and  sunniest  part  of  the  yard.  The  hotter 
and  drier  the  weather,  the  more  the  water  lilies  and 
lotuses  will  luxuriate,  provided  the  soil  be  always 
covered  with  eight  or  ten  inches  of  water.  The  water 
need  seldom  be  entirely  changed,  but  enough  should 
be  occasionally  added  in  the  morning  to  float  olf  any 
scum  that  may  form.  Nelumbiums  and  all  varieties 
of  Nymphoeas  freely  increase  by  division  and  tubers. 
Most  varieties  also  seed  freely.  w.  v.  f. 

Persimmons,  Nuts  and  Roses  in  Delaware. 

W.  P.  N.,  Stanton,  Del. — 1.  What  would  be  the  best  and  quickest 
way  to  get  the  Japanese  persimmon  to  grow  here?  2.  Could  it 
be  grafted  on  our  wild  persimmon  tree  ?  3.  Can  the  wild  per¬ 
simmon  of  the  woods  be  transplanted  near  the  house,  and  when 
would  be  the  time  to  do  it  ?  4.  How  could  we  get  a  tree  of  pecans 
and  a  tree  of  filberts  to  grow  here  ?  5.  Can  Persian  walnuts  be 
grown  from  the  seed  only  ?  6.  Would  almonds  grow  here,  or  is 
the  climate  too  cold?  7.  We  have  a  rose  bush  in  the  cemetery 
which  is  about  25  years  old.  When  it  was  planted,  it  was  called 
a  Magnolia  rose,  but  since,  the  graft  must  have  died,  for  now  the 
bloom  is  like  a  wild  rose,  only  larger.  Could  it  be  grafted  again, 
and  when  would  be  the  right  time  to  do  it?  WThen  should  the 
scions  be  taken,  and  how  kept  until  needed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Purchase  trees  from  a  reliable  nursery¬ 
man,  of  the  desired  varieties.  Scions  from  such  trees 
can  then  be  grafted  on  seedlings  or  upon  the  wild 
trees.  2.  Waxed  cloth  should  be  used  when  setting 
the  scions  in  order  to  keep  the  settings  and  scions  in 
contact  until  the  union  has  taken  place.  The  scions 
are  more  certain  to  grow  when  either  crown  or  root- 
grafted.  3.  Wild  seedlings  are  not  readily  trans¬ 
planted.  Persimmon  seeds,  when  planted  in  good 
soil,  grow  very  readily,  and  the  young  trees  make 
stocks  that  can  be  easily  grafted  with  the  Japanese 
varieties  while  in  the  nursery  row.  Such  trees  will 
grow  very  readily  when  transplanted,  and  soon  pro¬ 
duce  fruit.  4.  Either  can  be  obtained  from  nearly  all 
nurserymen.  They  can  be  grown  from  the  nuts,  but 
the  seedlings  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  produce  nuts  like 
those  planted.  The  filbert  can  be  readily’  grown  from 
cuttings.  It  usually  grows  in  bush  form,  and  varies 
in  height  from  5  to  20  feet.  5.  The  seedlings  can  be 
grafted  by  inserting  the  scions  in  the  crown,  or  in 
the  root  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  banking 
the  earth  about  the  scion  ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to 
get  the  scion  to  grow.  6.  Yes,  the  hard-shell  almond, 
which  is  of  little  value,  grows  readily  wherever  the 
peach  thrives.  The  thin-shelled  varieties  require  a 
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milder  climate.  ?.  The  rose  bush  could  be  grafted  in 
the  spring  when  it  first  starts  into  growth,  or  it 
could  be  budded  as  soon  as  the  bark  will  peel  easily. 
The  scions  should  be  secured  while  the  wood  is  dor¬ 
mant,  and  kept  moist  and  in  a  cool  place  until  needed 
for  use.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  cut  off  the  bush 
close  to,  or  just  below,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
insert  the  scions,  after  which  bank  up  the  earth  about 
the  scions  to  prevent  drying  out.  m.  h.  beckwith. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

The  Abundance  Plum  and  Other  Varieties. 

J.  B.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — 1.  An  agent  called  on  me  to  sell  me  the 
Abundance  plum  tree.  He  had  a  R.  N.-Y.  recommendation  which 
showed  it  to  be  a  great  bearer  when  but  two  and  three  year's  old. 
Will  you  give  the  results  for  the  last  year  or  two?  I  intend  to 
set  about  two  acres  of  peaches,  pears  and  plums,  with  a  row  of 
raspberries  between  each  two  rows  of  fruit  trees.  2.  What  kinds 
would  you  recommend  for  dark,  loose  soil,  clay  bottom  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  the 
Abundance  plum.  It  will  often  bear  fruit  the  second 
year  after  being  transplanted.  It  is  a  most  abundant 
bearer  of  fruit  of  medium  size,  of  fair  quality  and 
pretty  appearance,  being  yellow  when  ripe  with  a 
crimson  cheek.  Above  all,  we  prize  its  curculio-proof 
power.  The  plums,  nearly  all  of  them,  bear  the 
crescent  mark  of  the  insect,  but  the  grub  that  hatches 
from  the  egg  does  no  harm.  2.  Elberta,  Crosby,  Old- 
mixon  Free,  Conkling,  Early  York,  Foster.  Pears  : 
Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Angouleme,  Bose,  Louise 
Bonne,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Anjou,  llaspberries :  Lou¬ 
don,  Columbian,  Thompson’  Early,  and  Hilborn. 

An  Orchard  in  Sod. 

R.  M.  P.,  Black,  Pa. — Last  spring,  I  set  75  apple  trees  in  sod 
ground.  After  the  hay  was  taken  off  last  summer,  I  put  a  lot  of 
coarse  manure  around  each  tree  to  hold  the  moisture,  and  by  so 
doing  only  two  trees  died.  I  don’t  wish  to  have  the  ground  plowed 
until  the  trees  have  made  a  good  start.  I  would  have  to  hire  it 
done,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  a  man  that  would 
do  the  work  without  destroying  half  of  the  trees.  I  intend  to 
dig  up  the  sod  for  three  feet  around  each  tree,  next  spring,  and 
would  like  to  know  how  much  unleached  ashes  to  put  around 
each.  Would  a  peck  be  enough  for  young  trees  ?  Can  all  kinds 
of  apples  be  grafted  on  the  wild  crab?  Will  the.  quince  grow  on 
wild  crab  ?  Can  the  quince  be  grafted  on  the  thorn  berry  ?  I  have 
an  apricot  budded  on  a  peach,  and  it  is  growing.  Do  you  think 
that  it  will  bear  ? 

Ans. — 11.  H.  P.  should  have  had  his  ground  plowed 
and  in  friable  condition  before  planting  h  s  orchard. 
Sod  is  the  least  desirable  condition  of  soil  in  which  to 
start  an  orchard.  His  plan  of  mulching  and  digging 


around  the  trees  is  the  next  best  thing  he  can  do  for 
a  few  years,  but  he  should  not  defer  too  long  to  get 
the  entire  ground  in  good  tillage.  A  peck  of  good, 
unleached  ashes  would  be  ample  while  the  trees  are 
small.  Any  kind  of  apple  can  be  grafted  on  wild 
crab,  but  it  is  liable  to  become  dwarfed  on  some 
stocks.  Quince  and  thorn  will  not  easily  assimilate. 
Apricot  will  bear  as  well  on  peach  as  on  any  other 
Stock.  H.  M.  ENGLE. 

A  Case  of  “  Croupous"  Roup. 

IT.  G.  S.,  Yantic,  Conn. — I  have  a  flock  of  about  150  hens-of  all 
breeds,  in  a  large  aud  well-ventilated  coop.  I  feed  them  three 
times  a  day— morning  with  bran  wet  up  with  water  and  milk, 
with  a  portion  of  Animal  Meal,  at  noon  with  wheat,  and  at  night 
with  whole  corn.  Within  the  past  two  weeks,  two  of  my  hens 
have  been  taken  sick  with  a  disease  that  I  don’t  understand.  I 
can  hear  them  breathe,  all  over  the  coop.  It  seems  to  be  a  tilling 
of  the  throat,  they  cannot  cackle  when  disturbed.  I  have  killed 
one  and  examined  it,  but  could  find  nothing  in  the  throat  or  any¬ 
thing  inside  to  make  the  noise. 

Ans. — This  difficulty  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Mapes 
iu  his  excellent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  “  croupous”  roup,  due  to  exposure  at  night  to 
draughts  from  some  source  (perhaps  from  the  ventil¬ 
ator),  and  over-fed  fowls  seem  more  subject  to  it  than 
others.  Relief  is  afforded  by  giving  a  toaspoonful  of 
beaten  raw  egg,  three  times  a  day.  A  tablespoonful 
of  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  drinking  water  for  all 
the  fowls,  should  also  be  used.  The  homeopathic 
remedy — spongia — five  drops  of  the  mother  tincture 
in  a  quart  of  soft  water  that  has  been  boiled  and 
cooled,  is  found  excellent  with  some.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

To  Graft  or  to  Grub  Out. 

G.  M.  II.,  North  Ferrisburg,  Vt. — What  kind  of  apples  would  be 
best  t.o  gi-aft  on  seedling  trees,  about  20  years  old  ?  Would  it  be 
better  to  grub  out  and  replant  ? 

Ans. — If  the  trees  are  thrifty,  or  can  be  made  so  in 
a  year  or  two  by  fertilization  and  cultivation,  it 
would  generally  be  profitable  to  graft  them  to  good 
varieties,  not  grafting  more  than  one-third  of  each 
tree  in  one  season.  It  might  be  better  to  be  longer 
about  it,  as  cutting  back  many  branches  in  a  season, 
will  usually  lead  to  the  growth  of  many  watersprouts. 
The  trees  should  be  watched,  and  these  sprouts 
rubbed  off  before  making  any  considerable  growth. 
In  all  such  work,  care  and  good  judgment  count  for 
much.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  such  trees  made  into  a 
handsome  and  productive  orchard,  in  a  few  years  ; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  every  man  who  has  the  skill 
and  gumption  to  do  it.  t.  h.  h. 


what  they  say? 

A  dkEAf  Jersey  Quartette. — In  Tiitt  It.  N.-Y.  I 
note  the  heading,  “  Ten  Cows  ;  Two  Tons  of  Butter. 
Strong  Argument  for  the  Jersey  Cow,”  and  beg  leave 
to  fall  in  line  with  “  Four  Cows  ;  One  Ton  of  Butter. 
Stronger  Argument  for  the  Jersey  Cow.”  I  inclose  a 
similar  record  of  four  registered  Jerseys  of  the  Far- 


view  herd,  for  the  year 

1895  : 

No.  pounds 

Equivalent  of 

of  milk 

biuter  at  rate 

No.  days 

given  by 

of  16  lbs.  milk 

milked. 

each  cow. 

to  1  lb.  butter. 

Rosalind  Lowndes  656-10  . 

. ..  3:55 

9,512 

594 

Jennie  Warren  6S743 . 

..  365 

7,413 

465 

Dora  Lowndes  61133 . 

..  303 

8,313 

519 

Beautiful  Belle  Lowndes  103031.  283 

7,157 

417 

Totals . 

32,425 

2,025 

The  actual  sale  of  product  from  the  above  four  cows 
has  been  : 

Butter.  891  pounds  at  25c.  a  pound . $222.75 

Cream,  1.156  quarts  at  20c.  a  quart .  231  20 

Milk,  l,98i  quarts  at  4c.  a  quart .  79.24 

Total  cash  receipts . $533.19 

In  my  published  report  for  the  year  1893.  the  actual 
product  per  animal  of  the  same  herd  was  397  pounds  of 
butter.  In  1894,  the  average  was  441  pounds  each.  In 
this  report,  you  will  perceive  that  they  have  made  an 
estimated  average  of  500  pounds  each.  u.  A.  s. 

Hurstville,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Now  we  hope  to  learn  how  those  cows 
were  fed  and  cared  for. 

Choose  Summer  Vegetables. — Garden  and  Forest 
a  year  ago  contained  a  letter  from  a  correspondent, 
the  gist  of  which  was  that  many  vegetables  were 
suitable  for  market  gardeners  because  they  were  pro¬ 
ductive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  perhaps,  but  were 
not  the  very  best  for  the  family  use  where  quality 
should  be  the  first  consideration.  I  made  out  this 
list  of  a  few  vegetables,  and  would  be  much  pleased 
to  have  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y  readers  improve  upon  it  : 
Corn:  Early  Vermont,  Perry’s  Hybrid  and  Country 
Gentleman.  Cucumbers:  Cool  and  Crisp,  White  Spine 
and  Paris  Pickling.  Tomatoes:  Early  Minnesota  and 
Stone.  Lettuce  :  Boston  Market  and  Trianon.  Peas  : 
American  Wonder  and  Champion  of  England.  Squash: 
Summer  Crookueck  and  FaxoD.  Radishes  :  Long 
Scarlet  Short-top,  Scarlet  Chartier,  and  White  Tip. 
Beets:  Dewing  and  Eclipse.  c.  b. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y.— Here  is  a  good  chance  to  revise  the  list 
before  buying  your  seeds. 


IF. 

►i  ■  YOU  PLANT 

THE  RIGHT  SEEDS 


My  New  Seed  Book  tells  all 
about  the  best  varieties  of 
Peas  and  Everything  ofin- 
terest  iu  the  Seed  Line;  how 
to  grow  them  for  profit,  etc. 
FREE  if  you  send  a  postal 
to-day,  mention  this  paper. 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

Rockford  Seed  Farms 

Rockford,  Ills. 
p.  o.  Box  545 


FERRY'5, 

SEEDS. 

Perfect  seeds  grow 
'paying  crops.  Perfect  seeds’ 
I'arenotgrowu  by  chance.  Noth-^ 
f  ing  isever  left  to  chance  In  grow¬ 
ing  Ferry’s  Seeds.  Dealersseli 
them  everywhere.  Write  for 

FERRY’S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

for  1S90.  Brimful  of  valuable, 
,  Information  about  best  and  new- , 
est  Beeds.  Free  by  mail, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


SEEDS  seeds  SEEDS  I 
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To  anyone  sending  ua  10  cents  In 
stamps  or  currency,  we  will  send 
FREE,  by  mail,  one  packet  each  of 
the  three  very  popular  FLOWERS 
Illustrated  in  our  colored  plate,  and 
alsoone  packet  each  of  the  NEW 
IMPERIAL  TOMATO,  the  finest 
variety  yet  Introduced,  and  the 
NEW  PINK  PLUME  CELERY, 
also  illustrated  In  our  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1896. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
address. 

IROSMAN  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SEEDS  seeds  SEEDS 

Before  Buying 
Seed  Potatoes 

write  to  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seed  Co.,  Honeoye  Falls,  New 
York,  and  get  prices.  If  you  want  from  one  to  one  hundred 
barrels  you  are  sure  to  save  money  and  secure  the  best  seed 
potatoes  in  the  world. 

Remember,  we  are  the  largest  growers  of  Farm  Seeds  in 
America,  and  that  it  is  much  safer  to  buy  direct  from  the 
growers,  getting  seeds  that  are  true  to  name.  Dealers  cannot 
be  sure  of  the  seeds  they  sell — growers  can.  Is  it  not  a  wise 
precaution,  therefore,  to  buy  of  the  grower  ?  We  can  sell  you 
all  the  standard  kinds,  such  as 


Houlton  Rose 

Rural  Blush 

White  Star 

State  of  Maine 

American  Giant 

Irish  Daisy 

Freemans 

Early  Rose 

Clay  Rose 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  etc.,  etc., 


at  prices  so  low  they  will  astonish  you.  This  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  the  best  seeds  grown  for  a  “  song  ”  and  a  very 
little  cash. 

Dibble’s  “  Blooded  Seeds  ”  make  money  for  the  farmers 
planting  them.  Let  us  at  least  send  you  our  catalogue. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


The  Gault  Raspberry 

Fruit  large,  handsome  and  de¬ 
licious  ;  wouilerfully  prolific  ; 
vines  hardy;  very  distinct;  a 
perpetual  bearer  ;  the  most 
valuable  blackcap  yet  intro¬ 
duced.  For  genuine  plants  send 
to  the  originator.  Illustrated 
circulars  free. 

W.  C.  GAULT,  Box  75.  Ruggles. 
Ashland  County.  Ohio. 


FREE 


rettiest  KOOK  ever  Printed. 

SEED 

ONE  CENT  A 

PACKAGE,  and 

up.  Cheap  by  oz.  and  lb  A' 
lotof  extra  packages  with 
every  order.  Send  for  catalogue 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  -  Rockford,  III. 


*5  large  pkts.  new  flower  seeds 
FOR  ONLY  15  CENTS 

To  pay  postago  aud  packing. 

1  pkt  New  Japanese  Imperial 
Morning  Glory  (as  shown  in  cut). 
Tills  g>and  new  variety  Is  truly 
Vondt  rful;  flowers  very  large, 
all  col  re,  rcil,  green,  marblo 
fringed,  white  spotted  with  blue, 
and  a.lof  incomparable  beauty, 
l  pkt  Mammoth  I’ansy,  l  pkt 
Cosmos,  1  pkt  Crimson  Eye  Hi- 
blscus,  1  pkt  Chinese  Pink.  1  pkt 
Aster,  1  pkt  Giullardia.  1  pkt  Go- 
detia,  1  pkt  Larkspur,  1  pkt  Giaut 
Coxcomb,  1  pkt  Sweet  Alyssnm,  1  pkt  Candytuft.  1  pkt  Mignon¬ 
ette,  1  pkt  Phlox.  1  pkt  Sweet  Pea.  15  large  packets  choice  veg¬ 
etable  seetts.  all  different  kinds  15  cts.  15  buibs  New  Gladiolus 
16  cts.  We  will  semi  tile  three  collections  for  Only  33  Cents. 
Kememtier  we  refund  vour  money  II  l  ot  as  represented. 

J.BOSCOE  FULLER  &  CO.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


MMENSE  YIELDEKS:  QUALITY  SUPERB^  Earliest 
Sweet  Potato  on  earth.,.  Easiest  cultivated  Highest  en 
lorsement  by  best  agriculturists  in  America*  , Thoroughly 
tested.  Millions  will Nwsnt  tliom//  if  you  are  after  a 
MONEY  MAKER  yoii\nu9t  h/e  them.  POTATOES.! 
iiot  vines  are  what  pay.  SiWmj^round. .  saves  time  Id  dig 
png.  BETTER  KEEPERSylxl  Just  wbat  has  been  wanted 
for  the  LAST  FIFTY  Y E JmS  N^ave  MORE  MERIT  than1 
any  uovelty  evut  offered/  Don’t  wajt.  but  send  two-oent 
stamp'at  once  for  catalogue  that  tellsN^ll  about  them;  also 
our  “BEN  HUR’  Irish  Potato  Entire  stock  of  both 
owned  exclusively  by  ourselves  Oua  Sksd  Cataluocx 
this  year  is  A  WONDER,  so  mar?  GOOD  THINGS  and 
prices  low  It  i«  sure  to  Interest  ya k-^  Address. 
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Greek's  Nursbiiy  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y\ — 
Green’s  Fruit  Instructor — being  an  illustrated 
catalogue  (90  pages)  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits, 
and,  also,  as  a  secondary  department,  of  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  and  trees.  The  new  lied  Cross 
currant,  which  we  have  on  trial,  is  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  valuable  productions  of  Jacob  Moore.  He 
claims  that  it  is  superior  in  quality  to  any  save 
the  old  White  Dutch.  He  has  seen  the  berries 
growing  in  such  musses  as  to  hide  the  branches. 
Compared  with  the  Cherry  currant,  it  yields 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  fruit,  and  makes  twice  the 
growth.  The  fruit  racemes  arc  long;  see  Fig.  38. 
Mr.  Green  is  the  introducer  of  the  Loudon  red 
raspberry  which  is  now  fully  recognized  as  all 
that  The  K.  N.-Y.  claimed  for  it,  viz.,  in  a  word, 
the  best  variety  in  cultivation,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  The  catalogue  is  quite  original  in  much 
of  its  matter,  which  is  sprightly  and  entertaining. 

Joseph  II.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
— An  illustrated  catalogue  of  small  and  large 
fruits,  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  Three 
entirely  new  peaches  are  praised— and  they  seem 
to  deserve  it— as  the  best  of  their  several  classes. 
They  are  the  Triumph,  Emperor,  and  Orange 
Free.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Emperor  is  the  finest 
late  peach  in  existence,  filling  the  vacancy  be¬ 
tween  Beers’  Smock  and  Billyeu’s  Late  October. 
It  is  a  seedling  of  Crawford  Late  resembling  the 
parent  in  every  way  except  as  to  its  season  of 
maturity.  The  Triumph  is  larger  than  the  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  perfect  freestone,  a  good  shipper  and 
superior  in  quality  to  anything  ripening  at  about 
the  same  time,  The  Orange  Free  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  of  all  peaches  for  the  family  garden. 
It  ripens  with  Oldmixon  ;  flesh  yellow,  skin  yel¬ 
low  mottled  with  red,  absolutely  without  fuzz. 
The  pit  is  small  and  parts  readily  from  the  flesh. 
The  quality  is  of  the  best.  In  fact,  the  firm  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  standard  as  to  quality.  A  new 
departure  is  this:  The  offering  of  June  budded 
peach  trees,  by  mail  postpaid,  for  10  cents  each, 
$1  per  dozen,  $3  per  100.  These  little  trees  are 
budded  close  to  the  ground,  and  may  be  sent  by 
mail  in  perfect  safety.  The  Koonee  pear,  of 
which  we  have  heard  a  deal,  but  of  which  we 
know  nothing  from  experience,  is  said  to  be  a 
vigorous  grower  and  a  heavy  annual  bearer, 
entirely  free  of  blight.  The  season  is  of  the 
earliest,  fruit  of  medium  size  (see  Fig.  39),  yel¬ 
low  and  carmine.  The  quality  is  said  to  be  “  far 
ahead  of  any  other  early  pear.” 

E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  O. — An  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  64  pages  of  “  Everything  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.”  The  front  cover  shows  the  Lorenz 
peach  in  colors;  the  last  page  the  Mercer  cherry, 
the  Timbrell  strawberry,  and  the  Eldorado  black¬ 
berry.  A  third  colored  page  shows  the  Keepsake 
gooseberry  (an  English  variety  that  promises 
well  here),  the  Brandy  wine  strawberry  (probably 
one  of  the  best  of  later  new  kinds),  Loudon  rasp¬ 
berry,  Eureka  blackcap,  Burbank  plum  and 
Koonee  pear.  The  Enormous  strawberry,  which 
will  fruit  the  coming  season  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
is  described  as  excellent  in  every  way,  and  well 
named  as  to  size.  Lady  Thompson  is  praised  for 
its  fine  shipping  qualities,  long  season  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  and  endurance  of  drought.  The  Miller  Red 
raspberry  is  described  as  “  the  firmest  and  best 
shipping  berry  in  existence.”  Mr.  Reid  offers  the 
Victoria  grape,  probably  the  best  of  the  late  Mr. 
Miner’s  introductions.  This  was  first  fruited, 
outside  of  Mr.  Miner’s  collection,  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  some  15  years  ago.  We  know  of  no 
hardier  vine;  no  variety  that,  year  after  year, 
produces  so  much  fruit.  It  ripens  with  Concord. 
The  berries  are  white  and  less  foxy  than  those  of 
the  Concord,  though  scarcely  so  good  in  quality 
otherwise.  The  lists  of  large  fruits,  including 
Japan  plums  and  peaches,  are  well  selected.  The 
catalogue  eloses  with  lists  of  nuts,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs. 

John  A.  Salzeu  Seed  Company,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
— A  profusely  illustrated  catalogue  (150  pages)  of 
about  everything  that  a  farmer  or  gardener  is 
likely  to  need,  witli  many  small  and  large  fruit 
specialties.  Indeed,  a  good  share  of  the  remark¬ 
able  varieties  of  seeds,  plants,  potatoes,  forage 
crops,  etc.,  offered  in  endless  variety  have  “Sal- 
zer’s”  attached  to  them.  For  example,  we  have 
Salzer’s  Silver  Mine  oats,  Salzer’s  White  Bonanza 
oats,  Salzer’s  Prolific  Spring  rye,  Salzer’s  Marvel 
Spring  wheat,  Salzer’s  Giant  spurry,  Salzer’s 
California  millet,  Giant  Jucarnat  or  German 
Mammoth  clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Golueu Triumph 
corn,  Whitecap  yellow  dent,  Red  Wine  currant, 
Everbearing  raspberry,  Salzer’s  World  Beater 
collection  of  potatoes,  and  scores  of  others  quite 
too  numerous  even  to  mention.  The  catalogue 
gives  a  page  to  “Salzer’s  Great  Annual  Fodder 
Plant,  Teosiute.”  As  our  readers  should  know. 


TRY  SILVER  KING,  MR.  FARMER. 

With  Oats  at  209  bushels,  Corn  240  bushels, 
Teosinte  100  tons,  Potatoes  1,200  bushels  and  Silver 
King  Barley  116  bushels  per  acre,  Where  will 
yields  stop?  We’ll  tell  you  this:  The  John  A. 
Salzer  Seed  Co.  are  creating  new  cereals.  Above 
yields  are  facts  to-day  and  they  say  in  10  years 
their  new  varieties,  now  in  progress,  will  surely 
increase  above  yield  50  per  cent.  If  Salzer  says 
so,  it’s  so.  That  Silver  King  Barley  is  marvelous! 

If  you  will  cut  tills  out  and  send  it  with 
10  cents  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  receive  their  mammoth 
catalogue  and  10  packages  grasses  and  grains, 
including  Silver  King  Barley. — Adv. 


we  gave  this  a  trial  some  15  years  ago  and  again 
last  year.  Much  that  the  catalogue  says  of  it  is 
true.  It  will  bear  more  leaves  to  the  acre  than 
any  other  forage  plant  of  which  we  know.  The 
stalks,  too,  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  variety 
of  corn.  The  xilants  may  be  cut  off  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  of  the  soil,  and  they  will  at  once  start  a 
second  growth.  Horses  and  cattle  relish  both 
the  leaves  and  stalks.  But  it  bears  no  seed  in 
this  country,  for  which  reason,  we  fancy,  it  has 
never  become  popular.  The  catalogue  praises 
the  “New  Brazilian  Flour  corn”  as  a  novelty  that 
“  produces  100  ears  from  one  kernel.”  It  says 
further  that  “the  bread  and  biscuit  jiroduced 
from  the  flour  are  as  palatable  as  from  any  flour 
known.”  We  tried  this  some  12  years  ago.  Our 
recollection  is  that  the  main  stalk  bore  from  three 
to  six  small  ears  which  needed  the  entire  season 

(Continued  on  next  pane.) 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Build  Up 

The  system  by  purifying  and  enriching  the  blood, 
toning  the  stomach,  and  creating  an  appetite,  if 
you  would  ward  off  fevers, colds  and  the  grip.  Take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 


URPEE’S 


FARM  ANNUALfor’96 


“The  heading  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 

A  BOOK  of  184  pages,  more  complete  than  ever  before; 
— hundreds  of  illustrations,  pictures  painted  from  nature — 
Tt  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow,  and  rare  Novelties  that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Price  ten  cents  (less  than  cost),  but  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  SEEDS. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Our  New  1896  Catalogue 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES;  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK — all  hardy  and  reliable — mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS.  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
loirgeitTind  choice*!  collection*  In  America. 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

beautifully  Illustrated,  free  to  regular  customers, 
to  others  lOc  for  postage. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

HOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Your  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  /=■.  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY .  MD., 
will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  82-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largest  and  best  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sample  copy  of  The  Strawberry  Culturist. 
QET  Kin  N n\A/ !  IT  yon  grow  strawberries,  you 
OkillU  llUYV  I  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Hood’s  Pills 


cure  till  Liver  Ills  and 
Sick  Headache.  25  cents. 


k  SONS, 
Wuukegun,  III. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largeststock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
®  of  Colorado. 


Choice  Peach  Trees  asffKiS.’as 

for  prices.  K.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Pear,  Apple,  Plum 

Cherry  and  Peach  T rees 

We  have  a  large  block  growing  on  rented  land.  The 
lease  expires  ibis  spring.  The  stock  must  be  sold 
without  regard  to  cost  of  raising.  Have  fixed  the 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  THE  TUBES  ABE  KINK. 
This  is,  no  doubt.  Hie  best  opportunity  offered  plant¬ 
ers  during  the  past  25  years.  WHITING  NURSERY 
CO.,  Koxbury,  Mass.  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TREES  GROW  WHs,LLEEEPYOU 

before  you  know  it  your  reward 
conies  in  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NOW 
by  writing  for  our  low  prices. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 

ROCHESTER,,  N.  Y. 

life#*'  Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 
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LORENTZ  ELDORADO  | 

PEACH.  BLACKBERRY. 

Write  to  Headquarters  for  free,  = 
handsome,Illustratcd  Catalogue  of  = 


Peach, 

Strawberries, 

Apple, 

Raspberries, 

Pear, 

Wlnebcrries , 

Plum, 

Blackberries, 

Cherry, 

Dewberries, 

Quince, 

Gooseberries, 

Nectarines, 

Grape  Vines, 

Nut  Trees, 

Ornamental 

Shrubs, 

Trees,  etc. 

All  the  new  and  leading  varieties.  = 
Estimates  given  for  large  lots  at  = 
reduced  rates.  Crates  and  Baskets.  § 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  O.  | 

Jiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiinmiiiniiiimiiiniiiiiiiii 

ruits 


PEACH 

TREES 


500,000  FOR  SALE.\^ 

Sneed  and  Triumph,  Enrliest\ 
ill  America.  Standard  kinds  de¬ 
livered  at  your  homes  as  follows:  ‘J  fc 
25c,  6  for  ode,  12  for  $1.00,  100  for  $ri.00. 

JAPAN  PLUMS, 

1*  E A  RS,  STllA W  B  ERIt  I ES,  none  excel^Y  Qo 

us  in  quality  or  equal  ns  in  price.  Kverythingx®! 
guaranteed  healthy. 

KOGKUS  NURSERY  CO.,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Box  100? 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


ORIOLE 

AN  13 


IDEAL. 


Named  by  U.  8.  I’oinologlst.  Also  Immense 
stock  ol  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants.  Bottom 
prices.  14th  Annual  Catalogue  free. 

SI.Alf.MAKKK  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


ft 

GREENVIIXK. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  MILLION. 

5  DOZEN  PLANTS  BY  MAIL  (assorted),  #1.00. 
Berlin  (New),  81.00  Doz.;  83.00  per  100;  810.00  per  1000. 
600,000  Asparagus  Roots.  20,000  Apple  Trees. 

20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  cts.;  12  for  81.00  ;  100  for  86.00. 
Bend  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


CKOS  BY. 


ECONOMY 


IS  THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITION. 

Kvery  successful  Business  Farmer  lias  found  it  out.  The  popular  prices 
of  KOGKUS’  FKKSH-DUG  DANSVILI.E  TltKlfiS  in  our  little  book  for 
business  buyers  is  the  result  of  being  right  here  where  the  trees  are  grown;  tilling  orders  from  the  nursery 
row  -no  loss  to  us,  no  loss  to  you.  Every  dollar  you  save  and  still  get  the  best  trees  that  grow.  Is  that  much 
added  to  your  bank  account.  Send  for  our  little  hook.  IT’S  KKEK.  Compare  the  sizes  and  the  prices,  and 
you  will  find  the  truest,  eronotiiy  In  placing  your  order  with 

The  Rogers’  Nurseries,  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Mgr.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Atnstleu. 


The  Latest  and  Largest, 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-RottingCHEKUY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (too.)  We  will  send  out  Beautifully  Tllus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  l’lii res  of  the  .T  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  J0S.11.  BLACK, SON  «fc  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Ilightstown,  N.J. 


A  Fruit  Grower  should  never  set  a  plant  until  he  has  read  It.  M.  Kellogg's  book,  entitled 

GREAT  CROPS  of  SMALL  FRUITS 


AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


— It  has  worked  a  revolution  in  small  fruit  growing.  No  other  hook 
ever  published  contains  so  much  practical  information.  New 


ideas.  New  methods,  less  work,  double  the  fruit.  SUNT  FREE  on  receipt  of  postal  card  address. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Ionia,  Micli. 


250,000  Peach  Trees 

100,000  Plnm,  best  European  and  Japan. 
150,000  Pear,  Standard  and  Dwarf, 

75,000  Cherry,  ITIorello*,  Heart).,  etc. 
150,000  Apple,  Quince,  Apricot. 

100,000  Nut  Bcariug  Trees, 

2,000,000  Small  Fruit*,  and  Grapes. 
750,000  Hoses,  Everblooining  and  Hardy. 

1,000  Gar  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Full  supply  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed.,  Plant., 
t?A'I{iilliN,  etc.  Elegant  1418  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for 
tv’  it  before  buying.  Everything  mail  size  postpaid.  Larger  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  We 
occupy  114  miles  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier 
treesare  grown  on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  the  best 
direct  from  tile  grower  and  avoid  all  commission..  It 
will  save  you  money. 

42nd  YEAR.  1000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  0.  Box  216 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

to  ripen,  and  tliat  the  plants  do  not  sucker  much. 
The  flour  is  certainly  of  excellent  quality — better 
than  that  made  from  any  other  corn  known  to  us. 
The  variety— or  species,  perhaps— was  advertised 
by  Samuel  Wilson,  a  seedsman  of  Pennsylvania 
from  whom  we  obtained  our  seed.  It  was  extens¬ 
ively  tried  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  many 
favorable  reports  were  printed.  Still,  we  have 
heard  little  of  it  since. 

Iowa  Seed  Company,  Des  Moines,  la.— A  cata¬ 
logue  (105  pages)  of  seeds  and  plants.  Colored 
pages  show  the  Sunrise  sweet  corn,  which  is 
praised  as  of  the  first  quality;  Ideal  Monster 
rhubarb,  Rose  Turnip  radish,  Wonderful  Sugar 
watermelon,  Iowa  Goldmine  yellow  dent,  Iowa 
Silvermine  white  dent  corn,  pansies,  sweet  peas, 
larkspurs,  etc.  There  are  18  pages  of  specialties, 
among  them  the  Lemon  Blush  tomato  which 
originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  quote  : 
“  It  was  with  little  confidence  that  we  gave  this 
variety  a  place  in  our  trial  grounds,  but  we  ad¬ 
mit  that  we  were  greatly  surprised.  We  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  to¬ 
mato  that  lias,  as  yet,  been  produced.”  And  that 
is  just  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion.  Justice  is  done  to 
the  Ziz-zag  sweet  corn,  which  we  have  tried  for 
several  years.  We  commend  a  trial  of  it  to  every 
one  of  our  readers.  We  know  of  no  better 
medium-late  variety.  It  is  close  to  perfection  in 
every  way.  The  sum  of  $500  is  offered  for  the  best 
acre  of  field  corn,  the  competitors  having  the 
choice  among  23  varieties. 

Rooeks’s  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y.— ' This 
company  have  removed  to  Dansville  from  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  because  most  of  their  stock  was  grown 
more  economically  in  the  former  place.  It  is  a 
catalogue  of  fruits,  large  and  small,  and  the 
claim  is  made,  most  emphatically,  that  the 
plants  are  healthy,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 
The  prices  are  certainly  moderate.  Two-year-old 
cherries  are  offered  (page  16)  five  trees  of  any 
one  kind  for  50  cents;  apples,  clean  and  well- 
rooted,  five  trees  for  50  cents;  25  trees,  one  to  five 
kinds,  $2.50;  Japan  plums,  five  trees,  one  kind, 
for  60  cents;  and  so  with  peaches  and  European 
plums.  The  Sneed  peach  seems  to  be  attracting 
attention,  being  at  least  10  days  earlier  than  the 
Alexander,  and  of  better  quality.  The  new  Angel 
pear  is  still  regarded  as  the  largest  of  all  early 
pears,  and  the  earliest  large  pear.  The  fruit  is 
as  large  as  the  Bartlett,  of  a  rich,  yellow  color, 
with  a  red  cheek.  Its  showy  appearance  and 
earliness  would  insure  it  a  ready  sale.  The 
quality  is  fair  only,  but  fully  as  good  as  that  of 
the  Lawson.  We  have  alluded  to  the  Harris 
Hardy  apricot  before.  Our  excellent  authority, 
Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says  that  it  is 
as  “  large  as  a  peach  and  one  of  the  best.”  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  the  earliest  of  apricots. 

James  Vick’s  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— One  of  the 
largest  seed  and  plant  catalogues  published.  It 
is  8x10  inches,  and  contains  1 12  pages  full  of  illus¬ 
trations,  and  six  colored  pages  including  the 
covers.  Among  the  novelties  we  may  notice  the 
Rathbun  blackberry  which,  it  is  said,  suckers 
sparingly,  and  may  be  propagated  by  covering 
the  tips  of  the  canes  with  soil  the  same  as  black¬ 
caps  are  propagated.  It  seems  that  the  plant 
gives  one  strong  central  cane,  and  the  laterals 
are  pendulous.  The  berries  are  said  to  be  large 
and  of  the  first  quality.  Another  pleasing  novelty 
is  the  Bride  of  Niagara  sweet  pea,  which  bears 
double  flowers  ;  that  is,  many  of  them  are  double, 
The  lower  petals  are  white,  while  the  upper  ones 
(banners)  are  a  dainty  rose  color.  Instead  of  a 
single  banner,  some  of  the  flowers  have  two  or  even 
three.  Both  single  and  double  flowers  are  borne 
on  the  same  plant  or,  perhaps,  on  the  same  stem. 
The  White  Ohio,  a  sport,  it  is  said,  of  the  Early 
Ohio,  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  potato  grown. 
Vick’s  Early  Leader,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  earliest 
tomato  known.  The  colored  plate  shows  it  to  be 
of  medium  size  and  perfectly  smooth. 

T.  J.  Dwyer,  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.— 
A  catalogue  (50  pages)  of  small  and  large  fruits, 
vegetable  plants,  shrubs  and  trees.  Under 
“Family  Lists,”  collections  of  small  fruits  are 
offered  at  reduced  prices.  For  instance,  in  one 
collection,  a  dozen  plants  each  of  Marshall.  Tim- 
brell,  Greenville,  Orange  County  and  Lovett 
strawberries  are  put  up  and  sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $1.  A  dozen  each  of  Shaffer,  Souhegan, 
Gregg  and  Ohio  raspberries  for  $1.  One  each  of 
the  following  grape  vines  are  offered  postpaid 
for  $1  :  Green  Mountain,  Brighten,  Delaware, 
Niagara,  Moore’s  Early  and  Worden,  or  16  cents 
each.  So,  too,  more  varied  lists  of  small  fruits, 
peaches,  plums,  apples  and  pears  are  put  up  in 


Necessity  for  Perfect  Working  of 
the  Soil. — Just  as  a  mine  of  coal  or  iron 
is  worked  in  every  part  and  no  part  is 
left  unexplored  or  stripped  of  its  min¬ 
eral,  so  the  soil  is  to  be  worked  in  every 
portion.  If  any  part  is  left  un worked  or 
unstirred,  there  it  lies  idle  and  unprofit¬ 
able,  for  the  atmosphere  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  it  and  perform  its  indispensable 
office  of  loosening  the  fertile  elements 
for  the  use  of  the  plants.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  services  of  the  “ACME” 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler,  that  every  part  of  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  broken,  cut,  sliced,  turned 
and  brought  into  the  best  condition  for 
the  seed.  Not  a  portion  can  be  missed, 
the  whole  surface  and  the  whole  depth 
worked  is  made  fine  and  mellow  and 
thoroughly  mixed  and  the  air  can  pene¬ 
trate  into  every  portion  of  it.  See  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  page  108. — Adv. 


collections  to  be  forwarded  by  express  for  from 
$4  to  $10.  Mr.  Dwyer  thinks  liigbly  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  and  Loudon  raspberries.  We  fancy  that 
they  are  destined  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  best 
red  and  dark  red  varieties  that  have  as  yet  been 
introduced.  That  is,  the  Loudon  is  better  than 
the  Cuthbert  because  the  plant  is  hardier,  the 
berry  firmer  ;  the  Columbian  better  than  the 
Shaffer,  because  the  plant  is  hardier  and  more 
productive,  and  the  berry  clings  more  firmly  to 
the  stem.  In  a  fly  leaf,  Mr.  Dwyer  illustrates  and 
describes  Richards’s  transplanting  implements, 
now  offered  for  the  first.  We  have  examined  this 
ingenious  contrivance,  and  it  would  seem  that 
small  fruits  and  ornamental  plants  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  by  its  use  without  disturbing  the  roots. 
By  this  method  watering,  it  is  claimed,  is  un¬ 
necessary. 


lUtewUaneouss!  gUvcvtijsinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FIRST  PRIZE. 
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i  We  will  duplicate  all  first  premiums  of-  A 

*  fered  in  189(5  by  any  Horticultural  or  Agri-  , 
A  cultural  Society  in  the  United  States,  that  A 
I  may  be  secured  with  the  produce  of  seeds  or  l 

•  bulbs  purchased  of  us.  We  will  pay  the  t 
f  amount  on  presentation  of  the  certificate  p 


of  the  society’s  award  accompanied  by  a 
statement  that  the  seeds  from  which  the  prize 
winners  were  grown,  were  Bueck’s  Seeds. 

(the  above  offer  is  copyrighted.) 

We  made  this  offer  last  year  iii  the  interest  of 
growers,  with  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  Agricultural  Societies  throughout 
the  country.  To  show  how  it  worked  we  select 
as  an  example  H.  1*.  West,  of  Fayetteville,  Wis., 
to  whom  wo  have  paid  S'JO.50  lieing  an  amount 
equal  to  that  awarded  him  for  premiums  on  the 
produce  of  our  seeds  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Walworth  Co.,  Wis..  Agrl.  Soc.  Exhibit, Minn. 
State  Fair  and  La  Cross,  Wis.,  Inter-State  Fair. 

Full  particulars  of  this  offer  in  our  18!)G  illustrated  • 
catalogue,  170  pages;  mailed  free.  Replete  with  cult¬ 
ural  directions,  news  about  novelties,  standard 
0  varieties  of  vegetable  and  floirer  seeds,  and  the  most 
approved  agricult  lira  l  and  horticultural  implements . 
“Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn." 

$  JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass.  I 
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MY 


Catalogue  of  STRA WBElt It Y  Plants  CDCC 
100  varieties.  E.J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  lliLL 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Introducer  of  Satisfaction  Strawberry,  has  Clyde, 
Wm.  Belt,  Marshall,  Bisel,  Brandywine,  Eleanor, 
Mary,  Staples,  Brunette.  Over  40  other  best  varieties. 
Large  stock  very  tine  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense 
stock.  A  No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  strawberries 
low.  Our  ’06  catalogue  tells  why  1  cau  sell  such  choice 
stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  V.  St.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY 

Is  extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  resists  drought,  has 
no  suckers,  as  it  propagates  from  the  lips  only.  Larg¬ 
est  in  size;  best  for  canning,  as  it  retains  Its  form, 
size,  color  and  flavor.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  stem 
does  not  crumble  in  picking,  is  a  good  shipper  and 
wonderfully  prolific.  8,000  quarts  to  the  acre. 

Price,  50  cents  each;  $2.50  per  half  dozen;  $5  per 
dozen.  CAUTION  :  Buy  only  of  responsible,  well- 
known  dealers,  or  of  the  originator.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  sent  free  on  application. 

J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Originator,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


SMALL 

FRUIT 

PLANTS. 


You  can  get  of  us  The  Ritral’8  favorite  grape, 
Nectar  or  Black  Delaware.  Catalogue  Free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


MSGRAPEVINES 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Tree.,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstoek.  Genuine,  cheap.  Ssarnpfe  vinesmailed  for  10*. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  Freiloula,  N.  V. 


CRAPE  CULTURE. 

With  35  years’  experience  in  the  vineyard,  and  30 
years  as  local  dealer  in  vines,  am  confident  it  will 
pay  you— if  you  have  planted  or  Intend  to  plant  a 
few  vines  or  a  vineyard— to  enclose  25  cents  in  stamps 
for  my  practical  treatise  on  “Grape  Culture,”  or  $1 
for  12  first-class  vines,  two  each  Niagara,  Pockling- 
ton,  Delaware.  Brighton,  Worden  and  Wilder— best 
White,  Red  and  Black  varieties— or  choice  of  same 
with  book  free,  or  20  Concords  and  book.  Order  now. 
Will  mall  book  at  once,  vines  in  early  spring,  post¬ 
paid.  Sale  arrival  in  good  condition  guaranteed. 
Vines  for  vineyard  planting  a  specialty.  Price  list 
free.  J-  H.  TKYON.  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


The 

Alice  Grape  •  best  keeping 

grape  ever  offered.  Ripens  with  Concord. 
Keeps  all  winter;  splendid  qualityj  very 

Firocfuctive.  Catalogue  with  full  description 
ree.  F.  E.  Young,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


RLINGTON 

iTesfed  Seeds 


This  seal,  placed  on  a  packageof  seed,  signifies  to  seed  wise 
people  that  the  contents  are  fertile  seeds  of  the  choicest 
selection.  That  they  have  been  selected  by  a  market  gar¬ 
dener  for  market  gardeners,  and  carefully  tested  at 
Arlington  Farms.  That  they  are  not  only  sure  to  grow 
wherever  planted,  but  will  produce  just  what  is  repre¬ 
sented,  whether  vegetable  or  flower  seeds.  Our  new  book 
for  1896  is  resplendent  with  correct  photographs,  showing 
where  and  how  Arlington  Heeds  are  grown.  It  has 
been  compiled  witli  special  thought  for  the  amateur 
gardener,  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  instructor  to 
all  who  receive  it.  We  send  it  free  to  all  mentioning 
this  paper. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DREER’S 


Reliable  SEEDS 

PLANTS  and  BULBS 


—  A  re  everywhere  known  as  The  BEST.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postage  i 
EE  stamp  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1896-rielily  illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover,  i 

I  &S8Si£  lETS d  oidfSSu.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  7 14  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. ! 


The  planter’s  success  depends  most  upon  good 
seed.  The  greatest  measure  of  success  comes 
from  planting  Gregory's  Seeds.  Better  than 
others  because  Home  grown  and  selected  with 
greater  care,  from  superior  stock.  All  the 
newer  varieties  worth  growing,  all  the  old  sorts 
that  have  proven  best — vegetable  and  flower. 

II.  GREGORY  A  SON,  Marblehead,  Mum. 


/?  that  ha 

Lik 


Write  for  it 


It's 

FREE. 


BUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


‘^"KANSAS  SEED  HOUSErYaKwTS^co* 

Grass,  Field, Garden, Tree  and  Flower-seeds, all  espec¬ 
ially  grown  and  selected  for  Western  so  Hand  climate. 
Alfalfa,  Katfircori:  and  other  forage  plants  for  dry  cli¬ 
mate  a  specialty.  Our  elegant  18U6  catalogue  1  s  ready  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  application.  Send  for  one  now 


JERRARP’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
0UK  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co..  Caribou.  Maine. 


IOWA 
SILVER  MINE 
CORN. 


N  ivelty  of  1896.  The  purest,  handsomest 
most  prolific  and  largest  eared  100- day  corn  in 
{■.violence.  Most  profitable  and  surest  cropper. 

Best  drouth  resister,  deep  grained,  small  cob.  These 
sirs  big  claims,  but  we  cau  prove  them.  Price,  prepaid, 
large  sample,  10c;  ear, ‘25c;  or  sufficient  to  plant  one  acre 
for  $1.00.  charges  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  If  shipped 
by  freight,  per  'A  peck,  65c;  peck,  $1.00;  bushel,  $3.00;  2  bushels  for 
$5.00.  Try  for  the  prizes  this  year.  There  is  no  expense  aside 
from  cost  of  seed,  and  anyone  buying  y.  peck  or  more  of  any  of  our  ‘23 
varieties  of  seed  corn  can  compete. 


FOR  THE  BEST  ACRE  OF  CORN. 

Competition  Open  to  All. 

Ask  for  our  large  100-page  catalogue,  giving  full 
particulars.  Contains  4t0 illustrations,  handsome 
colored  plates,  and  It  describes  all  the  best 
kinds  of  farm  seeds.  Also  all  the  best  nov¬ 
elties  and  standard  sorts  of  vegetables, 
flowers  and  fruits.  Catalogues  cost 
us  seventeen  cents  each,  but  will 
be  mailed  free  if  you  men¬ 
tion  tb  is  paper.  We  han¬ 
dle  23  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  field  corn  and 
ail  kinds  of  farm 
seeds,  clover, 
grass  seeds, 
't  a.  to  es, 
etc. 


IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


$500-  IN  PRIZES 


HURRAH,  FARMERS!  SHOUT  FOR  JOY! 

Fine,  luxuriant  pastures  and  rich  meadows,  producing  tremendous  liuy  yields 
(4  to  6  tons  per  acre),  are  now  made  possible  on  every  soil.  In  every  clime,  by 
sowing  our  Extra  Grass  and  Glover  Mixtures.  You  won’t  need  to  wait  a  lifetime 
for  a  good  start  of  grass,  for  we  have  grasses,  which.  If  sown  In  April,  will  pro¬ 
duce  u  rousing  crop  In  July.  Pamphlet  on  Grass  Culture,  etc.,  2  cents 


postage. 


WE  PAY  8100  IN  GOLD  FRIZES. 


On  oats,  barley  and  corn!  The  biggest  yield  on  Silvermine  (Nameless  Beauty ) 
outs  In  1895  was  209  bushels;  the  next  206  per  acre.  Ion  cun  beat  thut  In 
1  806  and  win  $200 !  Our  new  tested  hurley,  oats,  corn  und  potatoes  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  running  !  We  are  t  he  largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  In  the  w  orld!  Our 
seeds  produce— as  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Y  orkcr  say s— Salzer’s  Early 
Wisconsin  potato  yielded  for  me  786  bushels  per  acre.  1  f  an  early  sort  yields 
7  86  bushels,  what  will  a  lute  do!  Fotutoes  only  $  1.50  per  barrel! 

EARLIEST  VEGETABLES  IN  THE  WORLD. 

8plendld  sorts,  flue  yields.  Onion  Seed  only  80e.  per  lb.  85  nkgs.  Earliest 
Vegetables,  $1,  postpaid.  10  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds,  25e.  Everything  at  hurd- 
times  prices.  Wholesale  Murkct  Gardener’s  1. 1st,  2c.  Our  great  seed  catalogue 
(148  big  pages)  anil  ten  packages  (iriiKucM  and  Grains,  including  above  Prize 
Oats,  Harley  and  Corn,  I**  mailed  upon  receipt  of  lO  cents  in  stumps,  free.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  package  Yellow-rind  Water  melon— the  melon  sensation,  und  the 
rarest  of  rare  novelties,  only  15 1  cents.  Catalogue  alone  5c.  postage. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10>4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  xine  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adfl.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1896. 


The  poultry  show  in  progress  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  has  brought  together  as  fine  a  lot  of  fowls  of 
all  the  leading  breeds  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  Next 
week,  we  shall  give  some  notes  on  it,  with  special 
reference  to  the  points  that  seem  to  recommend  cer¬ 
tain  breeds  as  the  ones  for  business  fowls.  Some  com¬ 
paratively  new  breeds  seem  to  have  strong  points  to 
recommend  them  in  this  direction. 

G 

Retailers  object  to  the  practice  followed  by  some 
producers  of  fancy  eggs,  of  stamping  the  name  and 
date  on  each  egg.  They  object  to  the  name,  because 
they  are  thus  advertising  another  man  to  their  own 
customers.  This  is  reasonable.  They  object  to  the 
date  because  in  case  of  a  glut  and  slow  sales,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  eggs  several  days,  the  eggs 
advertise  their  age  to  the  buye  s.  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice  seems  adapted  only  to  a  private  or  special  market, 
where  the  eggs  are  delivered  regularly  and  quickly. 

G 

For  several  years,  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  Grange  of  New  Jersey,  have  agitated  the 
question  of  teaching  the  principles  of  agricultural 
science  in  country  schools.  In  1894,  Prof.  E.  B.  Voor- 
hees  of  the  experiment  station,  was  asked  to  prepare 
a  suitable  text  book  for  use  in  these  schools.  The 
book  has  been  published,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  will  be  asked  to  help  place  it  as  a  part  of 
the  rural  school  course.  Thus  New  Jersey  is  ahead 
of  Connecticut  in  this  matter,  though  the  latter  State 
may  start  the  actual  work  of  teaching  these  studies 
first  after  all. 

O 

A  new  thing  in  farm  gatherings  will  be  an  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  to  be  held  at  Watertown,  Wis., 
March  13.  This  is  to  be  a  convention  of  institute 
workers,  and  it  is  expected  that  speakers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  present. 
This  is  a  new  thing,  and  it  shows  how  these  farmers’ 
meetings  are  being  organized  and  developed.  The 
institutes  have  accomplished  much  good — more  per¬ 
haps,  by  suggesting  and  inspiring  than  by  actual 
teaching.  Why  are  the  western  meetings  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  those  at  the  East?  That's  what  we 
want  to  know.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  teachers,  or  of 
the  pupils  ? 

G 

Congressman  Loud,  of  California,  has  introduced  a 
bill  at  Washington  which  changes  the  rates  of  postage 
on  what  is  known  as  second-class  mail  matter.  At 
present,  the  Government  carries,  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  a  pound,  a  vast  quantity  of  circulars  made  up  to 
imitate  newspapers,  but  really  issued  in  the  interest  of 
some  trade  or  business.  By  this  means,  a  horde  of 
cheap  and  often  scandalous  papers,  are  broadcasted 
over  the  land,  injuring  the  business  of  reputable 
newspapers,  and  hurting  the  trade  of  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  men.  The  Government  loses  nearly  $  1,000, 000 
each  year  in  carrying  this  heavy  mail  at  the  cheap 
rate  of  one  cent  a  pound.  If  this  could  be  avoided, 
the  Post  Office  Department  would  be  about  self-sus¬ 
taining,  and  the  Loud  bill  is  designed  to  avoid  this 
loss  by  taking  out  of  this  cheap  postage  privilege  a 
class  of  matter  that  is  not  justly  entitled  to  it.  Should 
it  pass,  all  “sample  copies,”  reprints  and  circulars 
will  cost  for  mailing  one  cent  for  four  ounces — form¬ 
ing  a  class  by  themselves — distinct  from  the  legitimate 
newspapers  and  magazines.  This  will  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  such  publications,  for  it  will  put  them  in  a 
class  apart  from  the  cheap  trash  with  which  the 
country  has  been  flooded.  The  R.  N.-Y.  favors  the 
Loud  bill,  and  hopes  that  it  will  pass.  We  are  will¬ 


ing  to  pay  our  own  way,  and  do  not  ask  special  favors 
of  the  Government,  or  of  any  one  else.  At  the  same 
time,  we  object  when  special  favors  are  given  to 
others.  That  is  just  what  happens  when  the  law  per¬ 
mits  a  mere  advertising  sheet  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
second-class  postage. 

© 

It  is  stated  that  in  Kansas,  last  year,  there  were 
grown  184,198  acres  of  Kaffir  corn.  This  plant  seems 
to  be  gaining  in  popularity  throughout  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  country,  and  seedsmen  are 
attempting  to  “  boom  ”  it  as  a  fodder  crop  suited  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Kaffir  corn  may  excel  in  some  parts  of  the  West  and 
South,  but  in  other  sections  it  will  not  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  in  value  with  the  common  Indian  corn.  Don't  be 
carried  away  by  wild  statements  regarding  the  great 
value  of  Kaffir  corn.  Buy  a  little  seed  and  try  it. 
That’s  well  enough,  but  don't  let  any  advertisement 
push  you  into  planting  a  large  acreage  without  trial. 

© 

We  notice  in  many  of  the  agricultural  papers,  the 
advertisement  of  a  wonderful  book,  by  Prof.  A.  Cor¬ 
bett,  offering  to  tell  how  to  make 

$500  Profit  From  12  Hens. 

This  is  so  far  ahead  of  five-eent  potatoes,  that  we 
determined  to  examine  the  book  before  advertising  it. 
The  copy  sent  us  is  a  cheap  little  volume  of  133  pages, 
of  which  nearly  50  are  devoted  to  telling  how  valuable 
the  other  80  are.  It  is  a  very  commonplace  treatise 
on  incubation  as  it  was  practiced  25  years  ago,  evi¬ 
dently  reprinted  from  old  plates— on  quite  inferior 
paper.  It  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  a  poultryman  of  to¬ 
day,  and  it  is  little  short  of  a  humbug  to  offer  this 
book  with  its  startling  title  for  SI . 

G 

Last  fall,  we  started  the  potato  growers  going  on 
the  subject  of  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  potatoes.  Some 
of  them  got  it  down  so  fine  that  their  points  pricked 
up  our  readers  to  a  good  discussion.  Now  the  friends 
of  the  Jersey  cow  and  the  Leghorn  hen  are  coming 
in  with  some  remarkable  figures  and  statements  that 
bid  fair  to  make  as  much  talk  as  did  Chapman’s  potato 
article.  Here’s  a  man  who  claims  that  four  cows  pro¬ 
duced  the  fat  needed  to  make  over  a  ton  of  butter  in 
one  year.  Here’s  another  man  who  claims  to  have 
made  his  200  hens  lay  27,257  eggs  at  a  cash  cost  of 
$332.15.  That  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  five-cent 
potatoes  !  Can  anybody  do  it  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  There 
are  years  of  study  and  skill  in  that  estimate  that  can’t 
be  figured  at  a  cash  valuation.  You  can  begin  to  work 
up  to  that  point — that's  about  all  you  can  do  now. 

© 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  urged  that  it  is  only  fair  that 
manufacturers  of  woolens  who  use  shoddy  should  be 
required  to  affix  a  label  upon  their  goods,  showing 
the  per  cent  of  shoddy  or  other  substitutes  for  wool 
used  in  their  manufacture.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Ohio  wool  growers  are  working  to  secure  the  legisla¬ 
tion  needed  to  compel  such  labeling.  The  plan  is  to 
enlarge  the  duties  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  so  as  to  embrace  this  work.  There  is  no  reason 
why  consumers  of  woolens  should  have  shoddy  thrust 
upon  them,  and  the  State  can  protect  them  in  this 
matter  just  as  efficiently  as  in  the  matter  of  foods 
subject  to  adulteration.  The  producer  of  wool  and 
the  would-be  consumer  are  wronged  by  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  substitution  of  shoddy  for  wool.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shoddy  cloth  is  legitimate,  but  it  should  not 
be  marketed. upon  the  strength  of  its  similarity  to 
honest  woolens.  Labeling  will  cause  it  to  be  sold 
upon  its  merits. 

G 

Shippers  should  stop  sending  dairy  butter  to  this 
market,  for  a  time,  at  least.  It  is  now  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  sell  it.  At  this  writing,  best  creamery  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  18  to  19  cents  a  pound,  with  a  trifle  more 
sometimes  given  for  small  lots  of  gilt  edge.  At  these 
prices  there  is  little  chance  for  dairy  butter.  One 
reason  why  retailers  prefer  creamery  is  its  general 
uniformity.  This  cannot  be  secured  in  dairy  butter 
— it  varies  greatly  in  quality,  in  degree  of  saltness,  in 
color,  in  size  and  in  every  conceivable  way.  It  can  be 
sold  only  to  a  poorer  class  of  trade,  and  to  this  only 
because  it  is  cheap.  Small  dairies  should  endeavor  to 
secure  private  customers.  The  outlook  for  choice 
creamery  butter  is  good,  as  there  is  some  export  de¬ 
mand  ;  this  is  what  cleaned  up  the  market  last  fall, 
and  made  the  December  boom.  At  the  latter  time, 
however,  prices  went  higher  than  circumstances 
would  warrant,  and  the  result  was  a  drop  of  more 
than  one-third.  What  we  need  is  a  good  export  mar¬ 
ket,  and  that  is  just  what  we  would  have  if  cream¬ 
eries  would  always  furnish  the  same  uniform  grade 
of  butter,  packed  in  uniform  packages,  so  that  when 
a  purchaser  secured  goods  that  suited  him,  he  could 
always  duplicate  the  purchase  at  any  time. 


Full  returns  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  last  year’s  potato  crop  covered  2,954,952 
acres  and  aggregated  297,237,370  bushels.  This  was 
an  increase  of  only  seven  per  cent  over  the  acreage  of 
the  previous  year.  The  average  yield  of  over  100 
bushels  per  acre  was  the  largest  for  20  years.  It  is 
not  likely,  in  our  opinion,  that  we  shall  have  so  high 
an  average  yield  for  another  20  years.  There  is  no 
use  getting  discouraged  over  potatoes  unless  they 
cost  you  more  than  the  average  price  in  the  last  five 
years.  If  they  could  be  kept  from  one  year  to 
another,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  business  would  be 
changed — but  that  is  not  possible,  and  each  year’s 
crop  must  stand  by  itself. 

Q 

Apropos  of  building  and  loan  associations,  a  gentle¬ 
man  connected  with  a  large  business  firm  of  this 
city,  tells  us  of  an  office  boy  who  got  $25  a  month, 
who,  a  number  of  years  ago,  took  10  shares  in  one 
of  these  associations.  This  meant  the  payment  of  $10 
each  month  out  of  his  earnings,  and  $25  a  month  in 
the  city,  is  not  a  munificent  salary.  But  the  boy 
managed  to  get  his  $10  together  each  month,  though 
he  sometimes  had  to  go  without  his  lunch,  or  deny 
himself  in  other  ways  to  do  so.  But  now  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  payments  on  his  shares 
are  nearly  completed,  and  he  will  soon  have  $2,000  in 
a  lump  as  a  starter  in  business.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  these  associations — the  teaching 
of  habits  of  economy  and  thrift.  It  gives  a  young 
man  a  feeling  of  independence  and  manliness  to  know 
that  he  has  property  of  this  kind.  Hundreds  of  young 
men — and  many  young  women,  too — who  would  prob¬ 
ably  let  slip  the  most  of  their  earnings  were  it  not  for 
this  feeling  of  responsibility,  will  manage  in  some  way 
to  save  the  sum  necessary  to  make  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ments,  and  in  a  few  years  the  money  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  frittered  away  in  small  sums, 
will  amount  to  enough  to  give  them  a  good  start  in 
business. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Come  all  ye  thoughtful  Western  men,  and  listen  to  my  song  ! 
You’ve  got  to  come  to  potash  if  you’re  hoping  to  prolong 
The  virtue  of  your  clover  fields — you’ll  find  them  turning  sick, 
Unless  old  Brother  Potash  comes  a-turning  up  the  wick, 

That  lets  the  little  clover  plant  reach  up  into  the  air, 

And  catch  the  lazy  nitrogen  that’s  loafing ’round  up  there. 

So  keep  your  eyes  wide  open — look  around  you  every  day, 

And  when  some  foolish  fellow  undertakes  to  throw  away 
A  bunch  of  unleached  ashes — don’t  you  sit  there  in  a  trance, 

But  hop  like  any  jumping-jack  and  gather  in  the  chance. 

And  tbo’  these  be  “gold  standard”  days,  don’t  hesitate  to  pay 
Good  silver  for  the  privilege  of  hauling  them  away. 

Take  our  advice  and  do  this  thing  without  a  bit  of  fear, 

And  coming  generations,  sir,  will  hold  your  memory  dear. 

“  Good  roads  by  bad  men  !  ” 

There’s  no  alcohol  in  a  level  head. 

Read  the  article  on  fleas — page  99. 

Don’t  let  folks  justly  call  you  a  dazey. 

Sternly  dealt  with — the  punished  baby. 

The  man  who  knows  it  all  is  apt  to  nose  it  all,  also. 

We  want  a  white  light  turned  on  that  grub  question. 

Down  with  shoddy  when  it  masquerades  as  “  pure  wool  !  ” 

Stanchion,  halter  and  chain  are  stockholders  in  the  American 
barn. 

Wnicu  does  more  damage  on  your  farm,  the  pot  hunter  or  the 
market  hunter  ? 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  man  who  burned  up  his  paper,  which 
we  expect  to  print  ere  long. 

An  electric  machine  on  the  buzz-saw  principle,  for  cutting  ice, 
is  reported  from  New  England. 

In  order  to  make  some  good  fellows  enthuse,  you  must  promise 
an  hour  for  to  air  up  their  views. 

A  law  in  Arizona  prohibits  the  growing  of  sunflowers,  while 
four  States  declare  the  Ox-eye  daisy  an  outlaw. 

Young  man,  don’t  run  away  from  the  farm  after  a  soft  Job  till 
you  see  how  many  feathers  Mrs.  Hen  can  put  in  your  cushion. 

Here’s  a  man  who  says  his  hen  ration  is  “  whole  corn,  cracked 
corn  and  corn  meal.”  The  ratio  of  that  is  about  one  egg  to  the 
peck  of  food  ! 

Cribbing  or  wind  sucking  is  a  disagreeable  habit  in  a  horse, 
but  does  it  really  injure  him?  How?  Read  what  Dr.  Kilborne 
says— page  110. 

Don’t  make  the  institute  a  high  school— that  is  too  high  for  the 
beginner.  Otherwise,  the  beginner  will  be  an  ehder  so  far  as 
coming  again  is  concerned. 

It  is  reported  that  the  anthracite  coal  presidents  have  met  and 
agreed  upon  rates  for  the  next  year  that  mean  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal.  That’s  nice  news  for  “  hard  times.” 

They  do  all  they  can  to  make  the  Western  farmers’  institutes 
popular.  At  one  place  in  Michigan,  the  county  clerk  sent  two 
couples  into  the  institute  to  be  married  before  the  audience  ! 

We  are  told  that  in  Holland  the  ewe  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
goat  as  a  family  milk  producer.  They  are  breeding  ewes  that 
yield  considerable  milk,  and  also  shear  a  good  fleece  of  wool,  thus 
making  the  most  economical  animal  a  poor  family  can  secure. 

The  Government’s  call  for  a  “  popular  loan  ”  of  $100,000,000  in 
gold,  called  out  bids  for  $684,262,850.  As  a  result,  Uncle  Sam  will 
sell  his  $100  I.  O.  U.  for  about  $111  against  $104  when  the  bankers 
had  all  the  chance.  Now,  then,  who  will  explain  why  these 
bankers  had  it  all  ? 

That  matter  of  feeding  ensilage  and  bran,  is  up  again  What 
are  the  arguments  against  it  ?  So  far  as  theory  goes,  you  can 
write  a  page  against  it,  but  Mr.  Glass  can  put  22,240  gallons  of 
milk  from  25  healthy  cows  against  that  page  and  beat  it.  We 
know  another  man  who  feeds  only  ensilage  and  clover  hay — but 
he  doesn’t  get  so  much  milk. 
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A  great  deal  has  been  said  during  the  last  year, 
concerning  dwarf  Essex  rape  as  a  food  for  sheep, 
cattle  and  swine  ;  but  little  mention  has  been  made 
of  its  use  as  a  poultry  food.  Whenever  large  flocks 
of  fowls  are  kept  in  conflnement,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  supply  crisp,  green  food  cheaply  during  the  dry 
summer  months,  particularly  during  a  somewhat  pro¬ 
tracted  drought.  On  just  such  occasions  as  this,  rape 
is  especially  valuable.  If  sown  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  it  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  August,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  second  crop  for  fall  feeding  with  the  following 
treatment :  Sow  the  seeds  in  rows  that  are  far  enough 
apart  to  admit  of  horse  cultivation.  Keep  the  ground 
thoroughly  cultivated  whether  there  are  weeds  to 
kill  or  not.  To  make  a  quick  growth  of  fresh,  green 
leaves,  these  plants  must  have  water,  and  thorough 
cultivation  will  supply  this  to  a  great  extent,  even  in 
a  protracted  drought.  The  crop  may  be  cut  with  a 
scythe  or  sickle  at  any  time  after  it  is  a  foot  high. 
The  size  of  the  plants  at  any  particular  time  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  soil  and  season.  The  first 
cutting  should  be  made  rather  high,  so  that  an  inch 
or  two  of  stalk  will  be  left  above  the  crown  of  the 
plant.  Unless  the  conditions  are  extremely  unfavor¬ 
able,  a  second  growth  will  rapidly  take  place.  If 
sowed  at  the  proper  time,  rape  will  furnish  green 
food  for  fowls  when  clover  is  suffering  from  the 
drought  and,  perhaps,  grasshoppers,  and  when 
mangels  are  not  large  enough  to  be  fed  economically. 

O 

Comparatively  few  people  realize  what  the  Federal 
government  is  doing  in  the  way  of  free  distribution 
of  reading  matter  designed  for  farmers.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  has  a  regular  Division  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  and  in  the  recent  report  from  its  chief,  we 
are  told  that  in  the  year  ending  .June  30,  1805,254 
publications  were  issued,  with  a  total  circulation  of 


4,100,660.  These  books  required  800  tons  of  paper, 
or,  put  in  another  way,  there  were  420,000,000  printed 
pages,  or  210,000,000,000  words.  These  publications 
are  sent  free  to  all.  We  believe  that  any  man  who  is 
interested  in  farm  life,  will  be  well  repaid  by  secur¬ 
ing  these  publications  and  reading  such  as  appear  to 
touch  some  point  of  farming  in  which  he  is  specially 
interested.  Our  advice  to  all  readers  would  be  to 
write  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 
and  ask  that  their  names  be  put  on  the  mailing  list, 
so  that  they  may  receive  all  the  publications.  Our 
opinion  is  that  these  public  documents  are  of  a 
decidedly  higher  grade  than  those  of  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  They  are  usually  carefully  edited,  and 
there  is  a  manifest  effort  to  talk  soluble  science  and 
use  terms  that  common  people  can,  at  least,  guess  at. 
Once  in  a  while  some  one  turns  himself  loose  among 
three-storied,  technical  words ;  but  as  a  rule,  the 
language  of  these  pamphlets  is  easier  to  assimilate 
than  the  average  experiment  station  bulletin. 

O 

In  trying  to  figure  out  the  cheapest  “  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  ”  by  comparing  analyses  and  prices,  the  feeder 
must  always  consider  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  be  fed — be  it  hen,  horse,  hog,  human,  or  cow. 
No  animal  will  thrive  on  objectionable  food.  Its  din¬ 
ner  must  “  taste  good.”  We  have  had  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  fact  this  winter  in  buying  food  for 
some  poor  people.  Having  had  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  a  small  charitable  fund,  we  naturally 
tried  to  obtain  the  most  food  for  a  dollar.  We  found 
that,  at  present  prices,  the  old-fashioned  oat  meal 
gave  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  for  a  given 
amount  of  money  ;  yet  it  was  not  an  eeonomieal  food 
for  some  families.  Some  did  not  know  how  to  cook 
it  properly — and  did  not  want  to  learn.  Others  found 
it  mighty  dry  eating  without  milk  and  sugar  or  mo¬ 


lasses,  and  with  thesb  “  trimmings,’*  it  cost  too  much. 
For  one  family,  a  bag  of  rye  flour  was  the  cheapest 
food,  a  barrel  of  potatoes  eerved  another,  and  pork 
and  beans  another.  One  family  took  a  barrel  of  stale 
bread  from  a  baker,  and  softened  it  with  water  into 
toast  or  brewis,  or  with  a  bit  of  meat  into  a  stew. 
The  point  was  that  by  consulting  the  taste  of  the 
family,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  article,  we  made  a 
dollar  go  further  than  it  otherwise  would.  Of  course, 
a  hen  or  a  cow  would  not  show  such  strong  likes  or 
dislikes ;  but  we  must  cater  to  their  tastes,  more  or 
less.  It  is  folly  to  try  to  force  a  hen  or  cow  to  eat 
objectionable  food  just  because  it  is  cheap.  Some 
cows  must  be  coaxed  to  eat  ensilage,  prickly  comfrey 
or  cotton-seed  meal ;  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  forcing  them  to  it. 

© 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

S.  P.  Shepard,  Henrietta,  O.,  tells  all  about  his  new  oats  ou 
page  108. 

Mb.  E.  A.  .Tones,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  advertises  for  a  new  engagement.  His  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  of  the  best. 

Ik  you  are  interested  in  chickens,  the  more  you  know  about 
them  the  better.  The  Peerless  Incubater  and  Brooder  Company, 
519  M  Ohio  Street,  Quincy,  111.,  have  a  catalogue  of  poultry  sup¬ 
plies  that  gives  lots  of  pointers.  Yon  may  see  just  what  you 
want  in  it.  Why  not  send  for  it  ? 

P.  N.  Bowsuur,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
on  his  “  Combination”  Feed  Mill  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  He 
also  received  a  medal  on  the  “  Globe”  Sweep  Mill.  These  goods 
met  with  similar  success  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago.  A  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  write  P.  N.  Bowslier,  South 
Bend, Ind. 

Since  harrowing  growing  crops  has  become  quite.general,  there 
is  a  demand  for  a  harrow  that  will  do  the  work  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  than  any  formerly  in  use.  The  Lean  harrow  seems  to  fill 
this  demand.  It  is  light  and  strong,  and  so  adjusted  that  it 
covers  uneven  ground,  and  the  teeth  may  be  set  slanted  or 
straight  by  a  lever  while  the  team  is  in  raotiou.  The  features  of 
it  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
ou  application,  by  the  Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Company 
Mansfield,  O. 


Uncle  Samuel  is  Out  Again  with 
his  Blandest  Smile. 

pains  him  to  punish  the  “  Baby,”  but  makes  him 
when  he  realizes  the  great  benefit  that  comes  to  the 
public  thereby. 

The  “  Baby’s  ”  parents  attempted  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  their  “  Baby  ”  was  the  only  baby  that 
had  a  right  to  live,  and  advertised  extensively  pre¬ 
tending  the  United  States  Court  had  so  decreed. 
But  such  were  not  the  facts. 

Uncle  Samuel’s  Baby 

is  the  healthiest,  strongest,  prettiest,  and  best  behaved, 
and  because  of  these  qualities  is  most  loved  and 
sought  after. 

Read  the  statements  of  the  “Baby’s”  parents, 
“  Important  Decrees  and  Injunctions  in  Cream  Separator  Litiga¬ 
tion,”  scattered  broadcast  to  frighten  people  who  prefer 
the  United  States  on  its  merits. 

Then  read  the  statements  below  : 

SAMUEL  HOTCHKISS,  the  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Claimed  Infringement,  now  uses  the  United  States. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company  brought  suit  against  me  for  manufacturing,  using  and  selling  the  Omega  Cream 
Separator,  claiming  it  to  be  an  infringement  of  their  Alpha  Separator  patent.  My  attorneys  assured  me  that  such  claims  for 
infringement  could  not  be  sustained  if  contested,  but  the  suit  would  be  expensive,  and  as  I  had  no  money  to  waste  on  such  a 
contest,  I  let  the  case  go  by  default. 

I  am  now  using  the  Improved  United  States  Separator,  and  all  of  my  patrons  using  separators  who  came  under  the 
injunction  of  the  Court  restraining  them  from  using  the  Hotchkiss  Separator,  have  purchased  and  are  using  the  Improved 
United  States  Separators  with  the  greatest  of  satisfaction.  We  all  consider  them  the  best  Separators  ever  put  upon  the  market. 

Downsville,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  1895.  samukl  hotciikiss. 

JOHN  HOUSTON,  the  Enjoined  User,  Perfectly  Satisfied  of  the  Superiority  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  United  States  District  Court  issued  an  injunction  forbidding  mousing  the  Hotchkiss  Omega  Cream  Separator, 
I  have  purchased  and  am  using  the  Improved  United  States  Cream  Separator,  which  I  find  very  much  superior  to  the 
Hotchkiss,  and  which  is  not  equaled,  in  my  opinion,  by  any  Separator  on  the  market.  I  have  used  the  De  Laval  Separator 
for  several  months,  and  consider  the  LTnited  States  far  superior  in  every  respect,  and  a  perfect  skimmer.  john  Houston. 

Downsville,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  1895. 

Statement  of  the  LARGEST  MERCHANT  IN  DOWNSVILLE. 

The  statements  made  by  Samuel  Hotchkiss  and  John  Houston,  in  reference  to  the  purchase  and  use  of  the  Improved 
United  States  Cream  Separators,  are  correct.  The  United  States  Cream  Separators  are  now  used  by  those  formerly  using 
the  Hotchkiss  Separators,  and  are  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any  separator  on  the  market.  I  have  not  had  one  com¬ 
plaint,  and  have  placed  nearly  20  machines  in  30  days.  c.  K.  hulbert. 

Downsville,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  1895. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


CHEAP 

ONION  SEED 

I  will  sell  a  strain  of  GLOBE 
DANVEItS  Onion  Seed  at 

88cts.perlb. 

postpaid  by  me.  Dis¬ 
count  on  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  This  is  American 
grown  new  seed. 

My  Seed  Catalogue  FREE. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY  Jt  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


The  Most 
Artistic 
Effect  In 
Sweet  Peas 

is  obtained  by  having  each  color  by  itself 
in  a  separate  vase.  Try  it.  We  offer  one 
packet  of  each  of  these  choicest  sorts' 
BLUSHING  BEAUTY— clear  day-break  pink 
B0REATT0N— rich  velvety  maroon 
EMILY  HENDERSON-purest  white 
COUNTESS  OF  RADNOR-soft  lavender 
VENUS— a  grand  salmon  buff 

together  with  our 

18'J6  Seed  Catalogue, 
which  Is  handsomely  illustrated  by  direct  photo¬ 
graphs,  for  I  J  cents  in  stamps. 

1  07..  each  of  the  above  with  Catalogue  for  40  cents. 
X  lb.  each  of  the  above  with  Catalogue  for  fi.uo. 
Send  now. 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

217  and  219  Market  5treet,Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARDENER’S  SEED  AND  PLANT  GUIDE 

V  from  experience,  tells  about  gardening  for  protit  or 

pleasure  and  about  The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden. 
Boat  paid  6c.  J  no.  Baubciieii,  Jii.  Box  466  Freeport,  111. 


BERRY  BOXES 


Send  Postal  for  new  32-page 
Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1806. 


It  l-jji1  i 


..  THE  STANDARD  .  N  Ji|ii| 

I*  BERRY  PACKAGE  OF  THE  WORLD  * 
Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  andTlelons 


Some  inquiries  have  come  to  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  asbestos  mats  mentioned  on 
page  2(5.  Any  hardware  store  should  sup¬ 
ply  them.  They  are  kept  in  the  house¬ 
furnishing  departments  of  the  large  dry 
goods  stores,  also,  in  New  York. 

* 

“  Aj.l  the  world  loves  a  lover.”  Hut 
it  is  the  ideal  lover  that  we  love,  and 
the  man  who  attempts  to  play  the  role 
of  lover  and  falls  short  of  our  ideal, 
comes  in  for  some  very  sharp  and  unlov¬ 
ing  criticism.  Why  not?  Shall  we  give 
up  our  ideals  when  some  one  fails  to 
live  up  to  them  ? 

* 

Wk  are  pleased  to  see  the  sincerity 
with  which  our  discussions  are  carried 
on.  It  is  always  encouraging  to  see 
people  in  earnest  about  anything.  There 
is  no  profit  in  a  flippant  consideration  of 
a  serious  question.  By  such  treatment, 
a  little  wit  may  be  evolved,  but  it  is  a 
cheap  sort  of  wit. 


friends,  and  not  feeling  at  liberty  to  be 
more  than  a  "brother,”  had  the  pleasant, 
painful  experience  of  being  proposed  to 
by  three  different  women  ;  and  but  one 
other  than  myself  was  ever  the  wiser  for 
it.  Where  is  the  woman  who  keeps  the 
secret  of  a  rejected  lover  ?  Was  there 
ever  one  such  ?  In  this  case,  there  was 
a  neutrality  existing  between  the  parties 
that  hearts  less  wise  would  have  termed 
love.  The  woman,  knowing  his  true 
worth,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  consider  for 
the  future.  In  each  case,  time  would 
have  revealed  the  result,  but  woman  is 
as  impatient,  sometimes,  as  man,  and  de¬ 
sires  to  know  the  end.  lie  said,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  occurrence,  “  I  felt  a  great 
kindness  spring  up  in  my  heart  for  her. 
I  explained  the  barriers  between  us — 
which  neither  of  us  could  remove  ;  gave 
my  plans  for  the  future,  and  other  ex¬ 
planations  that  seemed  proper  at  the 
time.  I  was  truly  fond  of  her  as  a'friend, 


and  admired  her  as  a  woman,  one  well 
worthy  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
life  with  me,  were  it  for  the  best.  Our 
friendship  never  waned,  and  each  was 
better  for  the  understanding.” 

Sincerity  is  admired  in  both  man  and 
woman,  and  a  trust  of  affection  is  a 
sacred  thing.  I  believe  that  of  the  two, 
man  is  less  liable  to  treat  the  subject 
lightly,  or  make  it  a  public  measure. 

Girls,  be  wise,  modest  and  self-reliant, 
and  yours  is  the  right,  also,  to  propose, 
and  still  to  be  admired — though  rejected 
— at  least,  not  accepted,  wendell  wrens. 


HOW  TO  COOK  A  HUSBAND. 

Eli  HAPS  some  of  the  brides  are 
without  this  recipe  !  They  should 
try  it  at  once.  It  is  old  and  reliable.  A 
good  many  husbands  are  utterly  spoiled 
by  mismanagement.  Some  women  go 
about  as  though  their  husbands  were 


bladders,  and  so  "blow  them  up.”  Others 
keep  them  constantly  in  hot  water. 
Others,  again,  freeze  them  by  their  care¬ 
lessness  and  indifference.  Others  “roast” 
them,  while  some  keep  them  in  a  pickle 
all  the  time.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
any  husband  will  be  tender  and  good, 
managed  in  this  way  ;  but  he  will  be 
really  delicious  when  properly  treated. 

In  selecting  your  husband,  you  should 
not  be  guided  by  the  silvery  appearance, 
as  in  buying  mackerel,  neither  by  the 
golden  tint,  as  if  you  wanted  a  salmon. 
Be  sure  to  select  him  yourself,  as  tastes 
differ.  Do  not  go  to  the  market  for  him, 
as  the  best  is  always  brought  to  your 
door,  and  even  then,  it  is  far  better  to 
have  none  unless  you  patiently  learn 
how  to  cook  him.  A  preserving  kettle 
of  the  finest  porcelain  is  the  best ;  but 
if  you  have  nothing  but  an  earthenware 
pipkin,  it  will  do  with  care. 

See  that  the  linen  that  you  wrap  him 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  why 
she  cannot  obtain  clean,  dried  currants, 
the  imported  ones.  In  New  York,  they 
may  be  had  at  the  same  price  asked  for 
the  uncleaned.  They  are  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  original  mixture  of 
sand  and  pebbles,  and  should  be  supplied 
to  those  who  prefer  them. 

* 

Again  we  have  the  advice  of  a  man  on 
the  question  of  proposing.  It  is  certainly 
a  matter  which  concerns  both  sexes,  and 
it  is  a  serious  matter,  too,  being  the  pre¬ 
liminary  to  that  event  in  life  which  is 
more  important  than  any  other,  to  those 
immediately  concerned,  and  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  race,  as  well. 

* 

The  National  Domestic  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  recently  organized,  is  working 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
to  investigate  the  adulteration  of  food 
products,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
cooking,  etc.  Congress  appropriates 
millions  of  dollars  for  investigating 
agricultural  mechanics,  but  household 
art  is  neglected.  A  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Kyle  to  secure  appro¬ 
priations.  If  it  still  holds  good  that  the 
way  to  a  man’s  heart  is  through  his 
stomach,  surely  such  consideration  as 
this  movement  purposes  to  give  to  the 
digestive  apparatus,  ought  to  persuade 
Congressmen  to  give  their  hearty  sup¬ 
port  to  the  bill. 

"  WHOSE  IS  THE  PRIVILEGE  ?  " 

“  II J  HOSE  Is  the  Privilege?”  on  page 
VV  43,  by  J.  C.  S.,  is  good,  and,  as 
a  whole,  I  admire  it;  yet  from  different 
experience  and  surroundings,  others 
may,  though  not  inclined  to  differ  mate¬ 
rially,  give  a  different  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  consideration.  I,  for  one, 
have  always  believed  that  woman  could, 
with  propriety,  “  propose.”  In  fact,  if  I 
may  judge  from  bits  of  experience  re¬ 
lated  now  and  then  by  some  friend  or 
relative,  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
women  do  the  proposing — at  least,  dis¬ 
posing.  They  often  lead  men  to  propose 
who  have  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
Sometimes  it  is  well  with  them,  and 
sometimes  otherwise.  However,  I  believe 
that  every  true  woman  has,  or  should 
have,  that  right,  and  ought  to  use  it 
more  often  than  she  does.  It  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  matter  to  handle,  and  gives  room 
for  tact  and  wisdom  ;  otherwise,  a  bung¬ 
ling  job  is  the  result,  and  she  is  held  in 
contempt.  If  a  woman  proposes  because 
she  simply  needs  or  wants  a  husband, 
she  is  not  true  to  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  her  sex.  If  to  understand,  or  better 
to  understand  an  intimate  friend,  she 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

A  personal  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
great  admirer  of  woman,  making  many 


THE  GREAT  REFORMER 
IN  A  NEW  ROLE 


Dr.  Parkburst 


ana  young  D)cn 


In  twelve  familiar  “talks”  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
the  great  New  York  preacher  and  reformer, 
will  address  himself  to  young  men.  A 
feature  that  will  continue  through  the  year 
of  1896  in 
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Oixr  140  6irl$  Ulere  educated  free 

At  the  best  colleges  and  conservatories  under  the  Free  Educa¬ 
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in  is  nicely  washed  and  mended,  with 
the  required  number  of  buttons  and 
strings  tightly  sewed  on.  Tie  him  to 
the  kettle  with  the  strong  silken  cord 
called  “  comfort,”  as  the  one  called 
“duty”  is  liable  to  be  weak.  They  are 
likely  to  fly  out  of  the  kettle,  and  be 
burned  and  crusty  on  the  edges,  since, 
like  crabs  and  lobsters,  you  must  cook 
them  while  alive. 

Make  a  clear,  steady  fire  out  of  love, 
neatness  and  cheerfulness,  and  set  him 
as  near  this  as  seems  to  agree  with  him. 
If  he  sputters  and  frizzes,  do  not  be 
anxious;  some  husbands  do  this  until 
they  are  quite  done.  Add  a  little  sugar 
in  the  form  confectfoners  call  kisses,  but 
no  vinegar  or  pepper  on  any  account. 
A  little  spice  improves  him,  but  must  be 
used  with  judgment.  Do  not  stick  any 
sharp  instrument  into  him  to  see  whether 
he  is  becoming  tender.  Stir  him  gently, 
watching  the  while  lest  he  lie  too  flat 
and  close  to  the  kettle,  and  so  become 
useless. 

You  cannot  fail  to  know  when  he  is 
done.  If  thus  treated  you  will  find  him 
very  digestible,  agreeing  nicely  with 
you  and  the  children,  and  he  will  keep 
as  long  as  you  wish,  unless  you  become 
careless  and  set  him  in  too  cool  a  place. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Bologna  Sausage. — Use  six  pounds  of 
lean  beef,  one  pound  of  salt  pork,  three 
pounds  of  lean  pork,  one  pound  of  beef 
suet,  chopped  fine  and  mixed  ;  add  three 
ounces  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  Cayenne, 
one  ounce  white  pepper,  one  teaspoonful 
of  ground  mace,  and  one  large  onion 
chopped  fine.  Mix  thoroughly,  fill  into 
casings,  and  tie  into  lengths,  or  use 
strong  linen  bags.  Make  a  brine  from 
Liverpool  salt,  that  will  bear  an  egg. 
Put  the  sausage  in  and  let  it  stand  two 
weeks,  turning,  skimming  and  watching 
carefully  every  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  throw  away  the  old  and  make 
a  new  brine.  Smoke  for  one  week.  When 
smoked,  rub  them  over  with  olive  oil, 
and  hang  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  If 
to  be  kept  for  some  time,  sprinkle  pep¬ 
per  over  the  outside.  This  is  according 
to  Mrs.  liorer. 

Her  Privileges. — The  farmer’s  wife 
fills  a  station  in  life  that  is  unique  when 
compared  with  that  of  her  sisters.  The 
wife  of  the  mechanic,  miner,  printer, 
and  so  on,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  knows 
what  the  implements  look  like,  with 
which  the  father  of  her  children  earns 
their  daily  food.  Much  less  does  she 
know  how  the  work  is  done.  In  the 
event  of  his  death,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  she  must  make  her  livelihood  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  that  of 
her  husband.  Not  so  with  the  farmer’s 
wife.  If  she  is  at  all  a  helpmate  suitable 
for  him,  she  will  interest  herself  in  his 
work  and  plans,  his  achievements  and 
difficulties,  his  failures  and  his  successes. 
The  ordinary  implements  and  their  uses 
are  quite  familiar  to  her,  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  is  far  from  a  strange 
affair,  and  she  knows  how  to  direct  the 
help  in  the  event  of  her  husband’s  sick¬ 
ness  or  absence  from  home.  During  the 
busy  season,  in  spite  of  the  many  duties 
devolving  upon  her,  she  catches  a  few 
minutes,  perhaps  while  nursing  the 
baby,  to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.,  or  other 
favorite  paper.  Some  article,  possibly 
overlooked  by  her  husband,  catches  her 
attention,  and  she  treasures  it  in  her 
mind,  unknowingly  even,  against  the 
day  of  need.  In  this  manner  she  often 
becomes  a  valuable  mentor  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  pointing  out  an  error,  or  directing 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  To  the 
credit  of  the  woman  be  it  said,  that  the 
farmer’s  wife  is  often  the  better  farmer 
of  the  two.  Should  he  die,  she  is  not 
compelled  to  change  her  life.  She  can 
direct  the  doing  of  what  she  cannot  do 
herself  annie  c.  senger. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adn). 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Smile  upon  the  troubled  pilgrims 
Whom  you  pass  and  meet; 

Frowns  are  thorns,  and  smiles  are  blossoms, 
Oft  for  weary  feet. 

Do  not  make  the  way  seem  harder 
By  a  sullen  face. 

Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little, 

Brighten  up  the  pl.aee. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

_ Harper’s  Bazar  :  “  Sincerity  in  it¬ 
self  alone  is  no  virtue.  To  be  good  and 
sincere  is  virtuous,  not  to  be  bad  and 
sincere.” 

_ Phillips  Brooks  :  “Do  not  dare  to 

live  without  some  clear  intention  tow¬ 
ard  which  your  living  shall  be  bent. 
Mean  to  be  something  with  all  your 
might.” 

. . .  .Starr  Hoyt  Nichols  :  “  Sometimes 
men  resent  what  they  call  woman’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  their  rights  ;  but  they  do  it 
foolishly  and  unthinkingly.  No  one 
ever  takes  a  right  from  some  one  else 
without  losing  something  himself.” 

_ Dr.  Parkiiurst  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal  :  “  Empty  barns  in  October 

are  the  logical  sequence  of  empty  fur¬ 
rows  in  spring.  The  young  man  may  as 
well  understand  that  there  are  no  gratui¬ 
ties  in  this  life,  and  that  success  is  never 
reached  ‘  across  lots.  ’  ” 


|UtoUun5J0u^i  §kdmti$inQ. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rukal  Nkw-Yokkkh. 


is  Cod-liver  Oil 


without  the  jish- 


fat  taste.  Y ou 


get  all  the  virtue 


of  the  oil.  You 


skip  nothing  but 


the  taste. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

*3.  SHOE  be$Unld!he 

If  you  pay  $4  to  86  for  shoes,  ex- 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and  « 

see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  ■ 

OVER  100  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUXTON, 
and  LACK,  made  in  all 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  AVe 
make  and 
sell  more 
$3  Shoes 
thun  any 
o  t  li  e  r 

manufacturer  in  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  85, 

84,  83.50,  812.50,  82.25  Shoes- 
82.50,  82  and  81.75  for  boys.  ’ 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  fill 
your  order.  Send  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Disease  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  Its  origin  it 
within;  its  manifestations  without.  Hence,  tc 
cure  the  disease  the  cause  must  be  removed,  and 
in  no  other  way  can  a  cure  ever  be  effected. 
Warner’s  SAFE  Cure  is  established  on  just  this 
principle.  It  realizes  that 

95  PER  CENT. 

of  all  diseases  arise  from  deranged  Kidneys  and 
Liver,  and  it  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty.  The  elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
act  directly  upon  these  great  organs,  both  os  e 
food  and  restorer,  and,  by  placing  them  in  c 
healthy  condition,  drive  disease  and  pain  from 
the  system. 

For  the  innumerable  troubles  caused  by 
unhealthy  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Urinary  Organs; 
for  the  distressing  Disorders  of  Women;  for  all 
Nervous  Affections,  and  physical  derangements 
generally,  this  great  remedy  has  no  equal.  Its 
past  record  is  a  guarantee  of  continued  per¬ 
formance.  WARNER’S  SAFE  CURE  CO., 
London,  Rochester ,  Melbourne,  Frankfort,  Toronto.  Paric 


NICE  HOME. 

350  ACRES.  Lies  well,  some  timber,  large  lot 
wood,  good  orchard,  good  buildings  on  good  road, 
near  Richmond,  good  neighborhood,  good  water.  Will 
divide.  Write  for  f  ree  Catalogue. 

U.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Bay  Co.  Land  Office, 

BAY  CITY,  MICH., 


Offers  for  Sale  10, 000  Acres  Fine  FarmingLands 

covered  with  maple,  elm.  ash,  oak  and  basswood.  12 
miles  from  Bay  City,  on  good  roads  and  in  Bay  Co., 
the  garden  of  the  State.  Climate,  soil  and  timber  un¬ 
surpassed.  Farmers  and  timbermen,  write  lor  maps. 


Enr  Qolfl— Spiendid  Farm,  105  acres.  Eight-room 
I  U I  odlc  House,  Outbuildings.  Best  situation;  lake 
front.  Suit  Dairy,  Stock,  Fruits.  Truck.  Snap  bar¬ 
gain.  $7, IKK).  Easy  terms.  Owner  in  Scotland.  Par¬ 
ticulars,  Capt.  ZIMMERMAN,  Inverness,  Florida. 


■QUARTER  OFCF.NTUHY  OLD. 


'AY’S  MANILLA 

ROOFING. 


sSrongWATER  PROOF.'  »y 


Not  affected 

RONGT 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 

(i  Durable  .substitute  lor  Blaster  on  walls. 

Ynter  I’roof  Sheathing  of  biiiuii  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 

The FA\ M  A .N1LLA  KOOFINU  CO.,  CAMUKILiU. 


n  iinin  luimnmir  miui  mm  ihj  imni wnium  m 


The  Farmers’  Choice 

is  THE 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

ROOFING. 

For  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  absolutely 
tire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  Insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOKING  CO., 

Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


Buy  our  “ECLIPSE  ROOFING  PAINT”  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

67  Siuleu  Street.  Niles,  O. 


this  LAWN  FENCE 


Hns  Steel  Pickets  and  is  cheaper,  stronger  and 
handsomer  than  either  wood  or  iron.  It  protects] 
and  beautifies  the  lawn  without  obscuring  it.  Just  j 
tho  thing  for  Cardens,  Parks,  Cemeteries. 
Churches  and  Schools.  You  will  surely  want 
to  know  more  about  it.  Better  write  for  catalogue  1 
A  prices. 


HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Ellwood  City.  Pa.  j 

1315  Manhattan  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

wo  .*«  ... 


277  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Have  You  Plenty  of  Money  ? 

And  land?  Then  buy  all  kinds  of  wire  fences 
offered,  and  give  them  a  fair  test.  Such  tin 
object  lesson  will  prove  valuable  for  yourself, 
your  neighbors,  and  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


IN'  IT.  S 

Oue  grand,  good  farm.  325  acres,  on  Harlem  ltiver 
Ltailroad.  2*4  hours  from  Now  York. 

Address  FARMER,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Record  Operations 

The  only  book  of  the  kind  published.  Sample  page 
free.  Sample  Book,  25  cents.  Address 

PATTON’S  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Jewett,  Ohio. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


wjfrilirtfirKfc1  LKMEX  HI  B)IT  IONS' 

projUabl 4  businett  for  a  man  unth  a  •mail 


An  d 
ever 


Lanterns  for  Horae  Amusement.  265 

McALLISTER.  Mfg.OpUdan,  49  Nassau  St..  N.  Y, 


View,  illui’-.'lal 
_  eto. 

capital.  Also 
page  Catalogue,  free, 


liirri/1  V  yearly,  no  experience  re- 

lYCklVL  I  quired,  failure  impossible;  our 
Bchemc  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.  Ware  Vo.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 


CLOTHES  WASHED 


BY  THE 


D  I  i  w— 

Western  Washer  E 

IT' Are  always  clean  and  white.  ►- 
800,000  of  them  In  nae  it  convincing  p. 
proof  ef  their  popularity.  Soldonder  — 

■a  guarantee  te  please.  AgestfWutti  ^ 
Write  for  catalogue  and  priooa,  and 
mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO.  S 
W  this  paper.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  p 

r  . . a 


thneew  BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  its  superiority 
over  all  other  washing  machines. 
Thousands  in  use.  Aijentg  Wanted. 
Circulars  Free.  Made  by 
N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


.C 

to 

5 

•o 

<o 

ro 

*  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  Wl 

RE.- 

YU  horizontal  lines  are  cables;  not  affected  by  heat 
tnd  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
mckiing.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
;or  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


CYCLONE  FENCE 


A  I  A  /N  |A  that  is  a  lock 
k\/vlV  is  found  in 
|  it)  K  the  Cyclone  fence.  1 1  is  used  to 
fasten  our  large  crimped  steel 
pickets  to  cnble  laterals, 
with  absoutely  no  possibility  of 
slipping  in  any  direction.  Sam¬ 
ples  for  the  asking. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLLY.  MICH. 


may  be  changed— made  beautiful  at  small  cost 


NEW  WALL  PAPERS 

—all  grades— 50%  less  than  common  prices. 

Samples  and  guide  to  papering,  FREE.  Describe  rupni*  and 
state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper  hauger’s  outfit  complete,  $1. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1233  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ADAM! 

e  FENCE  MAN  1 

Makes  Woven  Wire  • 
Fencing  so  that  X 

It  Cannot  Sag.  J 

The  BEST 

His  Steel  Posts  are  about  as  cheap  as  wood. 

H  is  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fence  have  no  equal  1 
His  line  of  Wire  and  Iron  Gates  are  unsurpassed. 
His  18%  catalogue  tells  ull  about  all  of  them. 

W.J.  A P A M,  J ol  iet,  ills,  j 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  is 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cranberries  are  in  moderate  supply  and  firm. 

Carrots  are  somewhat  scarce  and  the  market 
firm. 


uccessful 


Choice  small  turkeys  are  scarce  and  in  good 
demand. 

The  tendency  in  the  dry  bean  market  is  still 
downward. 

Spring  lambs  are  plentiful,  and  are  moving 
rather  slowly. 

Capons  seil  for  little  more  than  large  Philadel¬ 
phia  chickens. 

Dressed  calves  have  been  somewhat  scarce,  and 
the  market  is  firm. 

Celery  is  plentiful,  quality  ordinary,  sales  slow, 
and  prices  not  large. 

Fancy  red  apples  are  in  good  demand  and  held 
firmly,  at  full  prices. 

Receipts  of  milk  are  increasing,  and  the  price 
of  the  surplus  is  decreasing. 

The  cheese  market  is  stronger,  as  stocks  are 
not  heavy,  and  the  demand  is  fairly  good. 

Buck  wheat  honey  is  plentiful,  and  prices  low. 
White  clover  is  scarce,  and  prices  are  largely 
nominal. 

The  market  is  overstocked  with  yellow  onions, 
and  there  seeems  to  be  little  outlet  at  any  rea- 
son  able  price. 

Florida  strawberries  are  mostly  of  ordinary 
quality  and  sell  slowly  at  rather  low  p- :ces. 
Large,  line  ones  would  sell  quickly. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet 
at  Dayton,  February  10-20,  in  the  Old  Guard  Hall. 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,  secretary,  Waterville. 

Evaporated  and  sun-dried  apples  are  extremely 
dull,  and  prices  are  lower.  Stocks  of  the  best 
seem  to  be  a  little  low,  and  such  are  a  little  firmer. 

Receipts  of  eggs  continue  heavy,  although  the 
market  is  in  slightly  better  condition.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  Lent,  now  near  at  hand,  will  probably 
help  the  situation  somewhat. 

A  shipment  of  two  quarts  of  very  ordinary 
strawberries  arrived  from  Charleston  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  The  crop  is  reported  large  and  the  out¬ 
look  good,  but  no  very  important  shipments  will 
arrive  for  some  time. 

it  is  estimated  that  the  apjffe  crop  of  this  coun¬ 
try  last  year  would  load  a  train  of  cars  reaching 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  and  would  be 
sufficiently  large  to  give  a  barrel  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country. 

Receipts  of  Southern  vegetables  have  not  been 
large,  but  the  quality  is  generally  poor,  and 
prices  consequently  low.  The  first  shipments  of 
cabbages  have  arrived,  but  the  price  realized 
was  low,  as  stocks  of  old  are  too  large,  and 
prices  too  low. 


growers  of  fruits,  berries, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  lo%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  anti 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

Our  pamphlets  arc  not  advertising  circulars  boom 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  an. I 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St  .  New  York 


Nature’s  Soil  Tonic. 


~200  LBS  '• 


SIMIIL1L  MML 

ANALYSIS 

Carbonate  of  LiME.98-75.fi> 

Phosphate  -  Lime . 80 jj 

Organic  Matter.  ...45  4m 

from. 

a  The  Sandusky  / 
Mining  x.  Milling  Co 

w  SANDUSKY,  0. 

“  ui./f //A?1 


A 
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WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PAMPHLET. 


HOW  TO  BOY  AND  USE 


New  York  has  been  visited  by  a  hurricane  this 
week  which  has  completely  demoralized  business. 
Such  a  storm  keeps  buyers  at  home,  and  de¬ 
creases  the  demand  largely.  It  also  delays  ship¬ 
ments  in  transit,  and  interferes  with  the  moving 
of  the  produce  which  has  arrived.  It  will  take 
several  days  for  things  to  settle  to  their  normal 
condition  again. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  reports  that  Germany  offers  a  fine  market 
for  California  dried  fruits.  Their  use  is  steadily 
increasing  at  prices  that  cannot  help  but  be  re¬ 
munerative.  The  Consul  says  of  peaches  and 
pears  that  there  is  a  margin  of  16  cents  between 
the  xirice  the  grower  gets  in  California  for  each 
pound  and  the  price  he  can  obtain  in  Germany, 
thus  giving  him  a  chance  for  large  profits  by 
shipping  his  sun-dried  product  abroad.  The  cost 
of  the  fruit  when  landed  at  Hamburg  or  Bremen, 
freight  and  duty  paid,  would  not  exceed  nine 
cents  a  pound  exclusive  of  packing  and  handling. 


PLANT  FOOD 

$10  to  $15  per  ton  can  be  saved  by  buying  fertilizers 
Intelligently,  and  using 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  nitrogen. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet,  containing  the  results 
of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  directions  how 
to  use  and  buy  fertilizers  to  the  best  advantage,  sent 
FREE.  Address 

8.  M.  HARRIS.  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 


Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  13 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  —  8  URE. 


FERTILIZER  CO., 
BOSTON  *  NEW  YORK. 


tBOWKER 

fummimm  mmz 
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HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fiftli  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  Jt  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Century  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYo.RK 


DO  YOU  SEE  THE  POINT  P 


Sow  Lincoln  Oats  and  put  3H'  Bushels  into  a  Bag  and 
Reap  from  30  to  40  Bags  per  Acre. 

I  feel  confident  that  no  man  who  will  sow  from  one  to  fifty  acres  of  my  Lin¬ 
coln  Oats  will  ever  have  reason  to  regret  it.  I  have  a  report  before  me  of  one  of 
the  largest  farmers  in  the  country,  who  planted  tO  bushels,  and  reports  that  the 
crop  turned  out  One  Hundred  bushels  to  the  measured  acre,  and  weighed  47 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Further,  that  they  would  not  sell  a  bushel  at  any  price,  as  they  wished  to 

sow  the  whole  crop  next,  season. 

It  is  the  general  verdict  of  one  and 
al'.  that,  they  have  no  equal. 

My  farmer  friends  want  facts.  I  will 
present  a  few.  briefly,  as  follows: 

1st.  The  Lincoln  oat  has  produced 
one-third  more  than  any  other  variety 
grown  In  the  same  locality. 

2d.  They  are  vory  early.  Sown  with 
other  vaiieties.  they  ripen  from  six  to 
ten  days  earlier. 

3d.  They  get  t  he  start  of  dry  weather, 
on  account  of  their  earliness. 

4th.  They  have  thus  far  proven  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  rust. 

5th.  They  stand  up  better  than  any 
other  sort.*  No  season  could  have  af¬ 
forded  a  better  test  in  this  respect 
than  the  one  just  past. 

6th.  They  are  the  best  for  feeding, 
on  account  of  their  THIN’  HULL. 
HEAVY  MEAT  and  SOET  MB. 

7th.  They  are  the  best  for  oat  meal 
or  grinding,  for  the  same  reasons. 

8th.  No  oat  in  existence  will  produce 
■more  on  light  lund  than  the  LINCOLN, 
while  on  strong  land  150  bushels  is  not 
uncommon. 

The  seed  l  offer  was  grown  expressly 
for  me.  under  my  own  supervision, 
right  here  in  Northern  Ohio.  As  to  the 
weight  of  my  seed,  you  have  but  to 
glance  at  the  above  cut.  it  speaks  lor 
Itself. 

I  could  submit  many  tine  testimoni¬ 
als.  but  space  here  is  too  expensive  to 
admit  of  it. 

Now,  my  farmer  friends,  is  it  not 
economy  to  have  the  best  1  Why.  I  know 
a  number  of  farmers  In  this  locality 
who  raised  LINCOLN  oats  last  season 
and  are  selling  them  to  t  heir  neighbors 
for  many  times  their  feed  value.  There 
Is  hot  a  doubt  that,  you  can  do  the  same.  Most  seedsmen  have  their  seed  oats  clipped  so  as  to  make  them 
weigh  more.  Mine  are  NOT  clipped.  They  are  just  as  they  come  from  the  machine,  except  that  they  have 
been  recleaned.  My  seed  is  PUllE,  grown  from  stock  seed,  and  don’t  need  clipping  to  make  them  heavy.  My 
prices  are  as  follows: 


Pint,  postpaid,  lit  cents;  quart,  2  S  cents  ;  four  quarts,  70  cents.  Express  or  freight : 
Peek,  40  cents  ;  half  bushel,  70  cents;  bushel,  $1;  single  bag  3  1-2  bushels,  $3.30  ;  fire 
bushels,  $ 4.50 }  lO  bushels,  $8.50;  20  bushels  or  more,  80  cents  per  bushel.  Good  grain 
hags  free  with  bushel  or  more. 


All  other  sacks  free.  To  induce  early  orders,  and  having  confidence  In  RURAL  NEW- Yorker  readers.  1  will 
booh  your  orders  amounting  to  $1  or  more  payable  when  you  want  oats  shipped,  until  March  1.  No  orders  to  be 
countermanded.  Five  per  cent  discount  on  all  cash  orders  amounting  to  $1  or  more,  until  March  1.  Nodis- 
count  after  March  1.  No  one  should  order  less  than  one  bag,  such  as  is  shown  In  cut  -3t6  bushels. 

Order  soon,  to  be  sure  of  your  seed.  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  the  oats  but  they  will  not  last  the  season  through 
1  do  not  ship  C.  O.  D.  It  makes  useless  expense  and  is  not  necessary.  1  guarantee  all  kinds  of  seeds  as 
represented.  If  you  don’t  want  oats  you  will  want  CORN  or  something  else.  Send  money  by  bank  draft, 
express  Older,  registered  letter,  or  P.  <).  order  on  Birmingham.  Ohio.  Do  rot  send  stamps  if  It  can  he  helped. 

The  Rural  admits  no  f  rauds.  Lei  your  orders  come  at  once.  First  come,  first  served. 

I  also  have  the  famous  ’BONANZA  KING,”  “AMERICAN  BANNER"  and  “BLACK  RUSSIAN"  oats. 


Address  $  p  SHEPARD,  Seedsman,  Henrietta,  Ohio. 

100,000  Gregg,  Cuthbert  and  other  Raspberry  roots  at  $7.50  per  M. 

THAT’S  WHY  WE  ARE  DOING  IT  AGAIN ! 


Our  big  bargain  collections  are  the  most  valuable  bargains  ever  offered  by  any 
firm.  Extra  plants  packed  to  help  pay  express  charges. 


By  express,  $2  for  $ l. 

GRAPE— TWO  YEARS. 


1  Brighton . 

1  Niagara . 

1  Eaton . 

1  Worden . 

1  Diamond . 

. 35 

. 15 

. 20 

.15 

. 25 

1  Delaware . 

1  Moore’s  Early . 

. 15 

.15 

Total . 

. $2.00 

By  mail,  $1.00  for  50  cents. 

12  Miller  Red  Raspberry. .  .$0.50 
One  detail  drawing  of  my 

new  Display  Flat . 50 


Total . $1.00 


By  mail,  $1.50  for  75  cents. 

12  North  Star  Currant,  1  yr.$1.00 
One  detail  drawing  of  my 


new  Display  Flat . 50 


Total .  . $1.50 

By  mail,  $2.25  for  75  cents. 

FOR  GRAFTING. 

6  Koonee  Scions . $0.50 

6  Lincoln  Coreless . 50 

6  Willard  Plum . 25 

6  Wickson  Plum .  1.00 


Total . $2.25 


Send  for  my  Catalogue. 
100  Collections. 

TICE  C.  KEVITT, 

ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


By  express,  $2.85  for  $1.50. 
TWO  YEARS— FIVE  TO  SIX  FEET. 

1  Bartlett  Pear . $0.30 

1  Keiffer  Pear . 30 

1  Koonee  Petvr . 50 

1  Lincoln  Coreless  Pear . 50 

1  Willard  Plum . 25 

1  Abundance  Plum . 25 

1  Nap.  Big.  Cherry . 25 

1  Gov.  Wood  Cherry . 25 

1  Meeeh  Quince,  4  to  5  feet.  .25 


Total . $2.85 

By  mail,  $1.12  for  50  cents. 

3  Loudon  Raspberry . $0.50 

3  Enormous  Strawberry. . .  .12 

One  detail  drawing  of  my 

new  Display  Flat . 50 


Total . $1.12 


PEACH.  PEAR.  PLUM,  leading  and  new  varieties. 

■  ■  mvvbbj  ■  “wmbibb  ideal,  Oriole,  Lady  Thompson  are  the  comiug  market 


asplj 

Eldorado,  Leader,  tar’  EVERYTHING  CHOICE  FOR 
COST.  Our  catalogue  sent  free  will  save  you  money. 


B  lack  berries  —Maxwell, 
THE  FRUIT  GROW  Kit  AT  FIRST 
MYKlt  &  SON,  Brldgeville,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  catalog 

rnCC  of  interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
r  n  EE,  careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 
C.  N.  FLANSHUKGH.  Leslie,  Mich. 


Millions  of  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS: 
Oriole,  Ideal.  Giant,  Tubbs,  etc. 
Miller  Red  Raspberry;  Kidgely 
Chestnut.  Peach.  Apple.  Plum.  Pear 
and  Nut  Trees.  CI1AS.  WRIGHT.  Seaford.  Del. 


in  Strawberries,  l*/ 1 1  I  I  AMO 
if  you  plant  the  VflLLIMIflO 
Without  doubt  the  most  reliable 
Strawberry  for  the  market  grower  in  cultivation  to¬ 
day.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  WM.  11. 
BUNTING,  Carleton  Fruit  Farm,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


BRANDYWINE, 

Marshall  and  Rio  Strawberry, 

and  a  choice  selection  of  Raspberry  Plants.  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  seed  potatoes.  Descriptive  price  list 
free.  Address 

EDWARD.  T.  INGRAM, 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


We  Grow  Plants* 

Millions  of  them,  best  varieties;  also  Trees, 
Farm  Seed,  Potatoes,  Etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


Waste  on  the  Farm. 

Around  the  farm  there  is  at  least  a  ton  or  two  of  materials,  such  as  Ashes, 
Hen  Droppings,  Wood’s  Earth,  Marl  and  other  things,  which,  if  mixed  with 

Powell’s  Prepared  Chemicals, 

make  fertilizers  rich  in  Ammonia,  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid,  which  will  be 
quick  acting,  producing  large  crops  and  at  the  same  time  permanently  improve 
the  soil.  A  fertiliser  made  in  this  way  is  certain ,  but  costs  very  little  —  only 
about  $12  per  ton. 

Many  thousand  farmers  have  saved  fully  half  their  fertilizer  bills  by  the  use  of  Powell’s  Prepared 
Chemicals.  Circular  giving  instructions  for  mixing,  with  testimonials  from  every  section  sent  free. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEfllCAL  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AGENTS 

WAN 


l  I 


— **><7— vsmji'.'a 

Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 


Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth. 

iijm  AH  fTPTAT  To  be  returned  at  my  expense 
ill  1  UR  lHlftL  If  not  satisfactory. 


UPMF  pulver,z,ng  harrow, 

HUIflL.  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cant,  steel  and  wrought 
ivow— practically  indestructible. 


.00  and  up. 


DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 
MilHmrtnn.  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago.  111. 
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BUTTEK — NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 19  @— 

Seconds  to  firsts . 14  @18 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 1!*  @— 

Western,  firsts . Hi  @18 

Western,  seconds . 14  @15 

Western,  thirds . 1.3  @— 

Western,  June,  extra . 16  @  — 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 12  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 17  @18 

Firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds .  12  @13 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 16  @— 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 14  @15 

Firkins,  extras . 16  @— 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 14  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 16  @1614 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 14  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 12  @13 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @11 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts.  . . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11)4@1 314 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds . 10  @1014 

Factory.  Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 13  @— 

Fresh,  small  tuos.  firsts . 1114@12 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 12  @ — 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 10l4@ll 

fourths  to  thirds .  9  @10 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @1014 

Bolls,  fresh,  fine . 12  @— 

Bolls,  fresh,  common  to  good .  9  @11 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  15  @  1514 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath’d.  15  @  — 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  15  @  | 

8tate  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  1414@  15 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  15  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  14  @  1414 

Southern,  fresh  collections .  1414®  — 

Western,  ref riger.,  shoit  holdings,  choice  10  @  11 
Western,  refriger.,  September,  packed. .  10  @  11 


Western,  refriger.,  defective,  per  case...l  50  @3  00 
Western  limed,  prime  to  fancy. per  doz..  9  @  11 


FBD1T8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated.  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 69-4®  7 

Choice,  1896.  per  lb . 6  @  614 

Prime.  1895,  per  lb .  69^@ — 

Common  to  good.  per  lb .  4  @514 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3  @314 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @  29( 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  3!4@  394 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  3  @394 

South-West’n.  sundried.  quarters,  bbls.  3  @  314 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2!4@  3 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags .  2!4@  294 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @— 

Cores  and  skins.  1894.  per  lb .  1)4®  194 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb . 5  @7 

Cherries,  1895.  per  lo . 8  @10 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  4  @ — 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 19  @— 

Sundried,  1895.  per  lb . 17)4@— 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  6  @— 

FBDIT8— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  winter,  per  bbl _ 2  50@3  50 

Winesap,  Va..  per  bbl . 3  60@4  10 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 3  00&4  09 

Other  Va.,  red . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  26@3  00 

Spy.  per  bbl  ....  . 2  25@3  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 1  0fl@l  75 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  6®  10 

Oranges.  Fla.,  per  box . 3  00®6  00 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 10  00@I2  (X) 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  tancv,  per  quart .  — @  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  30@  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  90@  — 

No.  2 .  80@  85 

No.  3 .  70@  75 

Clover,  mixed .  75®  — 

Clover . ’  60®  70 

Salt .  46®  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  75®  95 

Short  rye .  50®  65 

Oat .  50®  65 

Wheat .  45®  50 

MBAT8— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  10)4®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9 )4@  1(1 

Com.  to  tried.,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  414®  5)4 

Soring  lambs,  each .  ....2  00  @7  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ..  8  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  614®  7 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  614 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  514®  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  514 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4H@  5 

Bough,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  4  00@5  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  09 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  60@1  75 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  60@  — 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  00@1  10 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

8tate  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  85@1  10 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  65@  80 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  65@  75 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  65@  76 

Common,  per  sack .  50@  60 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75@4  75 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  00@3  10 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@2  50 


DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 


Capons,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb . . .  18  @  19 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Small  aud  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  16 

Western,  large,  per  lb .  15  ®  16 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  lb 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Jersey,  per  lb .  iO  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  choice,  per  lb .  9)4®  1094 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  9  "@  10 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Chickens  &  fowls,  mixed,  West'n.  choice.  9  @  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Inferior,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Western,  inferior .  5  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Ducks,  State  and  Penn,  choice,  per  lb _  15  @  16 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Western,  inferior,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Geese,  Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 3  00  @3  25 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  59  @2  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  2  00  @2  25 

Turkeys,  dry- picked,  choice  young  hens.  14)4@  15 
Mixed  young  hens  and  young  toms. .  14ts@  — 

Choice  young  toms .  14  @  14)4 

Fair  to  good .  12)4®  1 314 

Old  touts .  11  @  12 


i  D  ROLLER. 

For  information  about 
the  best  Land  roller, 
Horse  power.  Thresher. 
Clover  llullt  r.  Fanning- 
mill,  Feed-mill,  Circular- 
saw  Machine  and  Hog- 
power,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and  Drug-saw  Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Uisilugo  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  Ml.VAliU  HARDER,  Cobleeklll,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Chickens,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Western,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Boosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  ®  5*4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  ®  8)4 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  62 

Western,  per  pair . 1  26  @1  50 

Southern,  per  pair . 112  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  <a  30 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 4  00®6  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  25@1  iO 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6®  12 

CabDage.  domestic,  per  100 . 1  50@4  00 

Florida,  per  half  bbl . I  60@2  00 

Foreign,  per  100 . 5  00@5  50 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  26 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  .  75@1  00 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl . 2  C0@4  00 

Celery.  State  &  West'n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  50@  65 
State  &  West'n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25@  40 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10@  20 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches..  1  00@1  25 

California,  per  doz .  30@  90 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz .  75@1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 3  00@7  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  4@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  1  C0@1  25 

Lettuce, Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  60@3  50 

Boston,  hotbouse,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Bermuda,  perorate . 1  50@2  00 

Onions.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  6U@  85 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  (K)@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Bermuda,  perorate . 1  50@1  75 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crato . 1  (X)@l  50 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100  bunches .  — @  — 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  60@4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

TTuhhard.  nor  hhl .  75*31  110 

Florida,  per  crate .  50®  75 

8tring  beans,  Florida,  per  crate .  50®4  CO 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  earner . 1  60@2  60 

Per  crate . 1  26®  2  26 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  00®2  00 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  25®  40 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches .  ...1  00S2  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20.435  cans  of  milk, 
196  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  380  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  SI. 42  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Sufferers  from  Coughs,  Sobe  Throat,  Etc., 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  “  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches."— Atlv. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  SUPERINTENDENT 

desires  position  April  1.  Graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Manager  of  500-acre  farm  pre¬ 
vious  to  engagement  as  Superintendent  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  College  Farm.  April  1,  1893. 

E.  A.  JONES,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .1. 


PLANTS 


Ohio  and  Gregg  Raspberry  Plants 
for  Sale.  Send  for  prices. 

E.  J.  COOK,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


amHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiuifiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiic 

(GRASS  IS  KINGE 

5  We  are  the  only  seedsmen  making  the  growing  of  a 
alarm  seeds,  grasses  and  clovers  a  great  specialty.:: 
gOur  Extra  Grass  and  Clover  Mixtures  last  a  life-5 
Stone  without  renewal.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam-: 
-moth  catalogue  and  10  pkgs.  Grains  and  Grasses* 
5 free  for  but  10c.  postage.  Catalogue  alone  6c. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  8EE0  CO.,  La  Crowe.  WIs. 
AniiiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimniR 

PDIUCflll  PI  ft  WCD-The  largest  handler 
UnimOUH  ULUlLTl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
H.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Red  or  Medium  Glover 


Choice  recleaned  seed 
—  my  own  growing. 
Freight  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  Rivers.  Free  sacks.  $5.50  per  bushel  of  60  pounds 
GEO.  E.  HOPKINS,  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  Indiana' 


PntatflK  Carman  Nos.  land  3.  pure,  at  let  live  prices, 
ruuuuca  j.  8.  CARTER.  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


CFFn  POTATOES  AN,)  8MALL  fruits. 

OLLU  iUIHIULO  Some  Wonderful  Varieties. 
Fortunes  in  them  !  Send  postal  lor  free  Catalogue 
Now.  D.  U.  GOBLE,  Greenfield.  Ind. 


Seed  Potatoes, 


ED  S  HILL, 

PERUV1LLE, 
Tompkins  Co.,  n.  y. 


Potatoes 


Carman  No.  1,  best  Intermediate 
potato  on  earth,  per  barrel,  $2.50. 
Carman  No.  3,  best  late,  per 
barrel,  $3.75.  Grown  on  highest  land  In  county  and 
rjood.  Seed  stock  direct  from  Thorburn.  Write  for 
bulk  prices  on  car  load.  Address 

N.  A.  BAKER,  Fishers,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

Nineteen  leading  varieties,  including  Carman  No.  1 
and  3,  Sir  William,  Great  Divide,  World’s  Fair,  Irish 
Cobbler,  New  Queen,  Vick’s  Early  Pride,  etc.  If  with 
the  times  you  would  keep  pace,  order  your  seeds  from 
Mace.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE.  Greenville,  Ohio. 


Send  for  our  1896  Catalogue  of  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  I  Prices  Reduced  to  1  AGENTS 
FREE.  I  suit  the  times.  |  AVANTEI). 

HOOKER,  GROVER  & 


Belleville  Straw  Potatoes  SUISEED.  fOC 


Carman  No.  3  (Thorburn  Stock) . $6  25  per  barrel 

Carman  No.  1  (Thorburn  Stock) .  4  00  per  barrel 

Livingston’s  Banner .  4  00  per  barrel 


Write  for  prices  bv  the  bushel. 

D.  F.  MILLER,  Box  836,  Belleville,  111 


NORTHERN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Horse  Shoe  Farm  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent.  Pota¬ 
toes,  Swine.  Poultry,  Plants.  Practical  Pointers  to 
Secure  Success.  Cheaply  grown  stock  enables  us  to 
defy  competition;  19  years  in  business.  “Hints” 
for  2-cent  stamp.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


/V\aule’s  Seeds 

LEAD  ALL. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming 
spring,  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the 
most  complete  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue,  you  should  send  your  address  to 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

P.  O.  Box  1296.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVERGREENS  \  Shade  and 

Ornamental  trees.  Large  varieties  of 
Spruces,  Pines  and  Arbor  Vitaes.aU 
sizes  for  Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Or 
nament,  $1  to  $20  per  100.  $4  to  $11 1 
per  1000  Received  highest  award  a 
the  World’s  Fair.  Illustrated  Cate 
KL.  logue  FREE.  Local  agents  wante. 
SgT  n  III  I  Evergreen  Spepialis 


Best  Corn  in  the  whole  big  Corn  8tnte  of  Illinois. 
Best  Yellow  Dent  from  Nokthkhv  Division,  Best 
Yellow  Dent  from  all,  Divisions,  Bestcorn  shown 

MANDSCHEURI  BARLEY. 

Rent  out  last  year  by  theWis.Kx.Stnti  on.  Catalogue 
of  Soed  Potatoes,  Field  Seeds  and  Garden  Seeds. 

L.  L.  OLDS  -  Clinton  -  Rock  Co.  -  Wis. 


NEW  IMPERIAL  TOMATO 

(^OLh’S  Early  Water  Melon  and  Cincinnati 
w  Market  lladish,  three  leading  Vegetable 
Novelties,  1  pkt.  each  for  onlyiocts.  Or  three 
Flower  Novelties— Pansy  Large  German, Cosmos 
Giant  Perfection,  and  Zinnia  New  Giant,  l  pkt. 
ea.  for  only  10c,  or  the  two  collections  together 
with  a  )>kt.  of  CUPID,  the  new  dwarf  Sweet 
Pea,  for  30e,  prepaid,  worth  GOc.  Onr  Hand¬ 
some  Carden  Annual  Free.  **  Write  for  it 
COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  -  PELLA,  IOWA 


Choice  Standard  and  Now  varieties  grown  and  stored 
In  the  Cold  Northwest.  Send  for  handsome 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  article  de¬ 
scribing  method  of  raisiilgand  handling.  Small  ship¬ 
ments  at  car-load  freight  rates.  Samples  free. 

K.  W.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  County,  Minn 


MICHIGAN  NEW  MUCK  LAND 

SEED  POTATOES 

One  hundred  best  varieties.  Choice  sorts,  $1.50  per 
barrel.  F.arly  Michigan,  best  extra  early.  If  you 
send  me  five  or  more  names  of  large  potato  growers 
in  your  county,  1  will  mail  you  free  one  beautiful 
tuber  of  Carman  No.  3,  the  great  potato  novelty.  Also 
my  4(1- page  catalogue  and  new  book  "  Potato  Culture 
in  a  Nutshell.”  all  free.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


POTATO  GROWERS 

This  is  the  year  to  buy  new  varieties. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

Carman  No.  3.  Ohio  Jr.,  Early  Norther. 
uGcll  Wor,<l  s  Fair-  Carman  No.  t.  Good  News, 
Sir  William,  Irish  Daisy,  Early  Harvest. 
Early  Six  Weeks.  Maggie  Murphy,  American  Wonder, 
Great  Divide,  and  to  other  new  and  standard  varie¬ 
ties  at  hard  times  prices.  Pure,  choice  stock,  direct  from 
the  growers.  Standard  sorts,  n  ■  ■ 

$1  per  barrel.  M.  F.  WEBSTER  HftfftfftAC 
&  CO.,  Victor,  Ontario  Co..  N.  Y.  1 


NEONS 

ARE  CHEAP  h&hui 

but  no  cheaper  comparatively.  They  are  a 
reliable  standard  vegetable,  and  the  grower 
who  has  the  skill  and  soil  to  producea  good 
crop  every  year  will  make  it  pay  in  the  end. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  STAY  IN 

while  prices  nre  lowest.  The  seed  plays  its 
pari.  The  right  kind,  with  a  IX)  per  cent 
i  growth,  is  a  good  start.  This  list  contains 
the  leaders,  and  the  seed  has  been  grown 
from  pedigree  onions,  picked  out.  for  seed 
each  year.  The  crop  will  be  like  them  if 
grown  right.  t’kt.  Ox  ’4  -H>.  16. 

Red  Wethersfield  5C.  15c.  35c.  $i.oo 
Yellow  Danvers  . ..  3c.  7c.  20c.  .58 

Yel.  Globe  Danvers  5c.  15c.  30c.  1.00 

Large  Bed  Globe. ..  5c.  15c.  45c.  1.40 

Early  Red  Globe .  . .  5c.  15c.  50c.  1.75 

Extra  E  ly  Flat  Red  5c.  15c.  45C.  1.50 

Large  Yellow  Globe  5c.  15c.  40c.  1.25 

Ideal  White  Globe  IOC.  25c.  60c.  2.25 

Five  pound  lots,  10c.  per  lb.  less. 

Our  splendid  116-page  Seed  Catalogue  lor 
1896  (ells  the  whole  story  lor  ( larden,  Lawn 
and  Farm,  is  mailed  FREE  with  every  order. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO:  84  and  86  Randolph  St 
HEW  Y0CK:  20  Barclay  St. 


One  packet  BED  Hubbard  Squash,  rare  and  valuable 
FREW,  with  every  order,  if  you  mention  this  paper 
Our  116  page  catalogue  for  1896  (a  mirror  of  America 
Horticulture)  free  with  every  ordor. 


WHITE  SOHONEN  OATS  22^5 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Stalion,  says:  “  For  product¬ 
iveness,  stiffness  of  straw  and  tninnessof  hull  the 
White  <chonen  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.”  In  a 
letter  dated  Dec.  28.  ’95.  Prof.  Henry  says:  “The 
White  Sehouen  have  no  superior.”  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars  to  J.  L.  ALBERT.  Paw  Paw,  III. 


and  ARTICHOKES  for  sale 


Seed  Potatoes; 

O  Ad  ress  A.  F.  B1XLER,  Box  45,  Strusburg,  Ohio 


WANTED. 


Hay  and  Oat  Straw.  Car  lot.  Also 
registered  Guernsey  Heifers  and 
Bull.  N.S.  WILSON.  Spring  Valley 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  GREYHOUND  PUPPIESc8id*S 

$5  each.  These  are  line:  none  are  better.  Number 
limited.  Eabt  Side  Poultry  Yards,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  1UVENBURG  &  CO., 
Establisbed  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs.  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
106  Jieude  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Irving  National  Bank. 


\0  berore  you  ship  your 
■  ■I  HE  Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 

^0  ^^0  f  Game  and  Nuts.  We 

can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Hotter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Kggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  10 
GAKN  EK  St  CO.,  32  Little  I2tli$t.,  New  York, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  GO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Game,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry,  Calves, 
Hothouse  Lamb-  and  Mmhrooms. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


Three  Grand  New  Potatoes. 

For  the  first  time  at.  popular  prieps.  from  Thorburn 

seed  :  Carman  No.  3 . $3.00  per  barrel 

Carman  No.  1 . $2.25  per  barrel 

Great  Divide . $2.00  per  barrel 

Quantity,  quality  and  type  guaranteed.  Terms  cash, 
f.  o.  b.  C.  W.  Burnett.  Lyons,  B.  59,  Wayne  Co.,  N  Y 


IT’S  A  GREAT  POTATO 

That  outyields  the  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  1,  Rural 
No.  2.  American  Wonder,  amt  half  a  hundred  others 
Wise’s  Seedling  did  it  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
All  the  above  varieties  and  many  others  for  sale  at 
popular  prices.  Lincoln  Oats  and  White  Cap  Corn. 
Send  your  own  ami  neighbors’  names  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin.  O. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes. 

No.  1,  800  bushels  (Livingston’s  stock).  $1.25  per 
bushel;  Carman  No.  3  (Thorburn  stock).  $3:  Banner. 
$2:  World's  Fair,  $1.  All  seeds  kept  true  to  name. 
Packages  free.  YVM.  11.  RUSSELL.  Pine  City.  Minn. 


pHTATnCC  Yankee  push  back  of  our  Seed  Pota- 
lU  I  *  I  ULOi  toes.  Wegrowtlrem.  Weknowthem. 
Our  list  tells  about  them.  Short  and  pointed.  Sent 
free.  K.  Manchester  &  Sons,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  fine  stock  of  this  most  desirable  potato.  Circulars 
free.  Dr.  JABEZ  FlSHElt,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Onnr|  PfltutflQC  Carman  No.  1  (seed  from  J.  M. 
OGCU  lUlulUGo.  Thorburn),  per  bushel,  $1.25; 
per  barrel.  $3.  Second  size,  per  bushel.  H)c.:  per  barrel 
of  180 pounds, $2.25.  NewQueens.  per  bushel.  60c;  per 
barrel,  $1.50.  ISRAEL  DENL1NGKR,  Trotwood.  O. 


Pntatnoc  New  ^ueen  aml  Rural  No.  2,  true  to  name. 
tU  IQ  lUuu  $1  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  Remit  bv  P.  O.  order 
or  draft.  J.  G.  HERMAN,  Port  Gibson,  N.  Y. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK.  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  Si  36  Little  12tll  St.,  New  York. 


EU  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 

■  I  I  ■  Ci  vy  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

CALVES  POULTRY,  CAME,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  N’at’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Dressed  Calves,  B  “poultry* 

ON  COMMISSION. 

Best  Salesman  in  New  York. 

I.  T.  HUNTER,  174  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  eell, in  carload  lota  and  smaller 
quantities, all  Productaol  the  Orchard.  Garden^ 
Dan  y  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References.  Stencils,  cto.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

(O*  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited, 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit.  Vegetatdes.  and  all  kiDdsof  Produce  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  G.  G.  WETTEKAU.  General  Commission 
Merchant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany ■  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Roseudale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster. Jto 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  VI. 

Let  us  begin  by  reading  carefully  the 
article  on  the  first  page.  Here  is  a  rad¬ 
ical  change  from  the  rules  laid  down  by 
most  poultrymen.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  statement  that  winter  eggs  are 
not  always  the  most  profitable  when  we 
consider  the  cost  of  production.  Those 
hens  laid  only  2,192  eggs  in  the  three 
coldest  months  of  December,  January 
and  February.  That  is  barely  11  eggs 
to  the  hen  in  90  days.  It  is  pretty  evi¬ 
dent  that  an  exclusive  diet  of  grain  is 
not  the  best  food  for  eggs  —  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  ration  some¬ 
where,  as  the  following  analysis  will  in¬ 
dicate  : 


Pounds  IN  100. 

Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

Ratio. 

Fine  pasture. . 

....  3  2-5 

11 

3-5 

1 :3  3-5 

Whole  wheat. . 

....11  3-5 

64 

1  1-5 

1 :5  4-5 

Whole  corn. . . . 

....  8  2-5 

61 

4  4-5 

1 :8  3-5 

Whole  oats. . . . 

....  9 

43 

4  3-5 

1:6 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  comparison 
between  milk  and  eggs,  we  give  a  fair 
statement  of  the  feeding  value  or  an¬ 
alysis  of  each  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 
makers,  formers  fat.  Ratio. 


Milk .  3  1-5  5  3  2-5  1:4  2-5 

Egg . 14  ..  12  1:2  1-5 


This  analysis  shows  only  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  edible  portion  of  the  egg. 
There  is  quite  a  little  difference  between 
egg  and  milk,  and  if  we  were  to  go 
entirely  by  the  analysis  of  the  product, 
the  hen  would  need  a  somewhat  stronger 
ration  than  the  cow.  It  is  true,  as  our 
friend  says,  that  we  do  not  usually  feed 
meat  to  the  cow,  though  we  often  give 
her  bone  meal  when  she  indicates  a  lack 
of  phosphates  in  her  food  by  gnawing 
the  fence  or  chewing  old  bones.  We 
know  of  cases  where  meat  scrap,  or  even 
fish,  have  been  fed  to  cows  with  good 
results. 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that, 
with  this  flock  of  hens,  the  best  record 
was  obtained  when  on  pasture  grass 
with  a  ration  that  figured  pretty  close 
to  one  part  muscle -makers  to  four  parts 
fat-formers.  The  question  is  —  if  our 
friend  had  made  up  a  ration  with  meat 
and  bone  that  would  show  nearly  that 
proportion,  could  he  not  have  secured 
more  eggs  in  the  three  months  when  his 
hens  went  nearly  “  dry”  ?  Could  he  not 
have  found  such  cheap  forms  of  muscle- 
makers  that  the  cost  of  the  ration  would 
not  have  been  out  of  proportion  to  the 
increased  value  of  the  extra  eggs  ? 
These  are  two  practical  questions.  The 
first  can  be  answered  only  by  experi¬ 
ment,  but  “  Primer  Science”  shows  the 
way  to  answer  the  other. 

While  we  are  thinking  about  it,  let  us 
take  up  another  ration.  You  will  re¬ 
member  how,  on  page  41,  C.  II.  Brewster 
said  that  he  had  29  pullets  in  a  house 
that  cost  $7,  and  that  these  birds  had 
laid  12  dozen  eggs  in  six  dajs  with  the 
thermometer  hugging  zero  all  the  time. 

Just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Mapes  got  that 
paper,  he  wrote  at  once  to  find  out  what 
Mr.  Brewster  is  feeding  those  hens  to 
make  them  shell  out  the  eggs  in  that 
way.  Here  is  the  report : 

My  rations  for  30  fowls,  are  three  quarts  of  fine 
feed  (wheaten),  one-half  pint  of  beef  scraps 
(cooked  and  ground  with  bone  and  sold  for  $2.25 
per  100  pounds)  scalded,  for  morning,  and  three 
quarts  of  corn  for  supper.  A  large  cabbage  is 
given  twice  a  week,  boiled  potatoes  once  a  week, 
oyster  shells,  and  cold  water,  of  which  they  drink 
about  five  quarts  per  day.  X  think  hot  water 
nonsense,  as  they  will  not  drink  it  until  cool 
anyway. 

Next  time,  you  will  want  to  know  the  breed  of 
fowls,  so  I  will  save  time  and  tell  you  now,  that 
they  are  mixed.  I  have  experimented  on  crosses 
for  years  to  get  extra  winter  layers,  and  have,  I 
think,  struck  it  right  at  last.  I  have  nothing  to 
sell.  For  the  past  six  weeks,  these  29  pullets  have 
been  confined  (by  the  snow)  in  my  low-down, 
5x20-foot  house.  The  largest  number  of  eggs  per 
day  has  been  27  and  28  many  times,  the  lowest  18, 
next  20;  except  these  two  days,  the  yield  has  been 
over  20  for  each  day  since  the  middle  of  Decern 


ber.  I  now  have  about  200  fowls  from  which  I 
shall  raise  a  large  flock  of  these  mixed  ones. 

C.  H.  BKEWBTKR. 

Now  let’s  see  about  that.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  table  of  analyses  : 


Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 
makers,  formers,  fat.  Ratio. 

Wheat  feed .  9  55  2 %  1:7 

Meat  scrap .  ..45  0  2  1:  1-10 

Corn .  8  2-5  61  4  4-5  1 :8  3-5 

Cabbage .  1.1  6  1-5  1:5  4-5 

Potatoes .  2.1  22  1-5  1:11 


We  can’t  tell  exactly  the  weights  of 
these  foods,  but  by  our  figuring,  the 
ratio  stands  about  one  part  muscle- 
makers  to  four  parts  fat-formers — pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  higher,  but  not  much. 
Now  it’s  a  good  plan  to  compare  the 
cost  of  such  a  ration  with  whole  wheat, 
and  also  compare  prices  obtained  for 
eggs  with  the  cost  of  producing  them. 
We  shall  talk  about  that  cheap  henhouse 
at  another  time. 

Just  now,  the  question  is — will  it  pay 
to  feed  meat  or  other  strong  foods  in 
winter  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  more 
eggs?  It  seems  pretty  evident  that 
when  hens  are  kept  warm  and  clean,  a 
ration  of  one  part  muscle-makers  to  3  )4 
to  4  parts  fat-formers,  will  give  best  re¬ 
sults  for  eggs.  Of  coursp,  this  will  vary 
considerably  with  the  breed.  For  the 
heavy  Asiatics,  we  would  feed  a  nar¬ 
rower  ration.  Having  decided  to  feed 
or  force  the  hens  for  winter  laying,  it  is 
evident  that  meat  in  some  form  must  be 
fed  in  order  to  supply  the  needed  muscle- 
makers.  These  two  facts  seem  pretty 
well  established  by  experiment  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Y et,  they  do  not  cover  all  the 
ground,  as  we  hope  to  show  as  we  go 
along. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  I,.  KII, BORNE. 

Lame  Pigs;  Don't  Thrive. 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  pigs  becoming  lame? 
They  appear  to  be  sore  and  lame  in  the  legs  and 
feet,  and  don’t  do  well.  They  are  all  right  till 
they  are  five  to  seven  months  old.  They  were 
very  bad  last  winter,  and  weighed  but  100  to  200 
pounds  dressed.  I  have  fattened  pigs  for  six 
winters,  and  never  before  had  anything  like  them  ; 
they  usually  dress  from  200  to  300  pounds,  but  we 
kept  our  milk  at  home.  Last  winter  we  sent  the 
milk  to  the  factory  all  winter.  The  men  said  that 
it  was  because  it  was  too  cold  where  we  kept 
them,  but  we  have  a  new  pen  this  winter,  and 
they  are  getting  lame  again.  a.  p.  c. 

North  Lawrence,  Mass. 

See  that  the  pigs  have  warm,  dry, 
comfortable  quarters,  with  plenty  of 
litter  for  bedding.  Then  try  feeding  the 
milk  or  swill,  warmed,  or  witli  tlie  chill 
taken  off.  Add  a  good  handful  of  ground 
flaxseed  or  oil  meal  to  the  grain  ration, 
for  each  pig. 

A  Wind-Sucking  Horse. 

I  lately  bought  a  carriage  horse  11  years  old, 
and  in  good  condition;  the  seller  said  that  I  must 
feed  two  quarts  of  oats  three  times  a  day,  with 
hay  night  and  morning.  I  am  doing  so,  but  he 
seems  always  hungry.  After  feeding,  he  has  a 
habit  of  griudiug  his  teeth  together,  and  makes  a 
peculiar  noise  in  his  throat  as  if  trying  to  swal¬ 
low  some  obstruction.  Sometimes  when  driven, 
he  is  very  loose  and  purged,  particularly  if  given 
water  before  starting,  and  after  being  fed  there 
is  a  rumbling  noise  in  his  bowels  and  stomach. 
A  mouthful  of  hay  always  stops  the  diarrhea 
when  in  the  stable.  Is  this  likely  to  be  anything 
wrong  ?  I  am  only  a  novice  with  horses.  He  ap¬ 
pears  lively  enough,  and  is  smooth  coated.  Am  I 
feeding  enough  grain  or  hay  (about  15  pounds 
daily  of  the  latter)  ?  Are  carrots  good  ?  Should 
hay  be  dampened  and  fed  once  or  twice  daily  ?  I 
wish  to  keep  him  looking  well,  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  information  as  to  grooming,  care  of 
feet,  etc.  In  giving  medicine,  is  it  best  given  in 
bran  mashes,  or  how  ?  What  is  good  to  apply 
when  the  skin  is  sore  from  the  harness  pressing 
on  it  ?  J.  s.  F. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

From  the  description,  I  judge  that  the 
horse  is  a  “  wind-sucker,”  possibly  a 
cribber  as  well.  “  Wind-sucking”  is  a 
bad  habit  or  vice,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  stop.  Indigestion  and  purging,  such 
as  you  describe,  are  the  results  of  the 
habit.  You  are  feeding  a  moderate 
ration  for  a  horse  doing  light  work.  If 


the  work  were  increased,  or  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  horse  seemed  to  require  it, 
more  grain  should  then  be  fed.  Carrots 
make  excellent  succulent  food  for  either 
horse  or  cow.  Good,  clean  hay  does  not 
require  to  be  dampened,  except  in  spec¬ 
ial  cases,  as  when  being  fed  to  a  horse 
with  the  heaves.  Dusty  hay,  if  it  must 
be  fed  to  horses  at  all,  is  better  if  slightly 
dampened.  I  think  it  better  to  feed  the 
hay  twice  daily — the  largest  feed  at 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth’s  ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co  , 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Geo.  J.  Record's  Double-Tin  Sap  Spouts 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  6,000, 000  in 
use.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  free  sample. 

Mfrs.  of  Spouts. 

Butter  Pails, 

Cans.  Etc. 

RECORD  MFG.  CO.,  Ill  Main  St,  Conneaut,  O. 


Will 

HOt 

break. 

fiend  for 
circular. 


WILXIS 

SAP  SPOUT. 

In  one  piece  with  book.Hand 
somely  made  from  tinned  mal¬ 
leable  iron.  Far  superior  to  all  others. 
Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

MILLAR  A  NON.  I'TICA,  N.K. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


A  FEED  MILL  TEi  „  GOLD  MINE: 


Scientific 

the  best  on  earth- 

This  style  grinds  ear 
corn  \vitn  shucks 

on  and  other  grains. 
Wo  make  other  styles 
for  2  horses.  Send  for 
catalogue. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Medal  Awarded— World’*  Fair. 

Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

lightest  running,  strongest  and 
hunclleHt  made.  Three  Sizes:  2  to  6, 
6  to  8  a  nd  8  to  12  horse  power. 

I  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
qrind,  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  BOWS  HER,  So.  Bend.  Ind. 


$£■  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
O  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free._ 
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200^  More  Eggs 

When  hens  are  fed  on 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN’S 


BONE  CUTTER 


will  pay  for  itself  iniwo  months.  Sent 
on  trial.  $5.00  BUYS  ONE. 
Catalogue  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  C0.. Milford,  Mass. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

BY  USING  A  WEBSTER  St 
II  ANNUM  Green  BoneCut- 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  fine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn, 
rv  Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 
that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD’S  FAIR.  Special  Circulars  free. 
WEBSTER  St  II ANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
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£  Hosts  of  people  go  to  work  in 
£  the  wrong  way  to  cure  a 


£  when  St.  Jacobs  Oil  UghlVaT right  off! 


Long -lasting 

and  good-looking  leather  comes  of  using 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a 
harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  #1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free ; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like 
it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole 
of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Why  Pay  Retail  Price 

When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  mfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KINO  &  CO.,  Mfrs.. 

10  Church  Street.  Owego,  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Steel  axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tatamy,Pa.,toall  points 

HOBSON  Si  CO., 

No.  4  Stone  St..  New  York. 


Progress  and  Improvement 

THE  CHAMPION  pivw°atgoahxle 

Is  “  The  Horse’s  Friend.” 
and  was  awarded  medal  at  World's  Fair  for  PROG¬ 
RESS  AND  IMPROVEMENT.  We  also  make  old-style 
straight  axles,  one  and  two-horse  wagons,  with  thim¬ 
ble  skein  and  solid  steel  axles.  ALL  HIGH  GRADE. 

Our  THREE-SPRING  Hk-INCH  AXLE  WAGON  is 
the  handiest  and  cheapest  general-purposo  run-about 
wagon  made. 

THE  O-WE-GO  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL 
works  to  perfection,  and  the  price  is  a  surprise  to 
every  one. 

The  MASCOT  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  very  best 
lever  spring  tooth  harrows. 

Catalogue  free  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our 
goods,  we  will  on  application  name  bottom  prices. 

THE  CHAMPION  WAGON  CO., 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 
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POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  slllus- 

trated  <fc  fully  described 
in  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 
oultrymen  A  intending 
uyors.  Good  stock  Ducks 
Geese:  also  Shetland 
onies.  Send  6c in  stamps 

E.  COOZ,  Box 42,  Huntley.  Ill. 
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NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896. 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct. 
Rest  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  it, 
and  be  convinced.  It  tells  how  to 
make  poultry  pay.  how  to  build 
poultry  houses,  gives  remedies  for 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  of 
fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  in 
poultry  tills  book  is  what  you 
want.  Sent  postpaid  for  15  cents. 
The  .1.  W.  Miller  Co.,  Rox  144.  Freeport,  III. 


EW  MAMMOTH 


Pclultry  Guide  for  I  890  Finest 

book  ever  published,  contain*  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  bouses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
J^and  gardenlrg  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
John  Bausch er , Jr., box COFreepor t ,  Ill. 


BREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  iner  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases, best  lice  dest  roycr,priccsof  eggs  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  bird»,send  10  cent  s  for  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B.  H.  GREIOER.  FLORIN,  PA.,  II.  S.  A. 


^SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

96  pages,  printed  in  6  colors.  Birdseye  view 
of  largest  Poultry  Farm.  Tells  all  about 
Chickens,  Prices  of  same,  their  Diseases, 
jtSSBk  remedies, poultry  buildings, etc.;  finely  illus¬ 
trated.  Frie»onlyl.'ic.  C.  0.  SHOEMAKER, Frerport,  llli,l'.8.1. 


SEND  FOR 
t  Ea  b  r*’  E*  rt  10  Sample  copy  of 

LEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE-. 

Handsomely  Illustrated  nr  r  Q  1 1  P  D I  ICQ 
agaaine,  ana  Catalog  oi  D  LL  OUirLIE.O 


nnnrncf  farm  account  book  is  the 
nUULtlO  Best.  Thousands  in  use  Price,  pre¬ 
paid,  50c.  Geo.  A.  Rogers.  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 


PUBLIC  SALE. 

I  will  sell  on  Salem  Fair  and  Exposition  Grounds, 
Salem  (Columbiana  Co.).  Ohio.  Thursday.  February 
13,  1896,  65  head  of  Thoroughbred  Poland-Cbina  Swine 
of  the  leading  strains.  19  brood  sows  bred  to  spring 
farrow  to  select  males;  8  sows  and  11  boars  sired  by 
the  State  Fair  premium  Hog  Direct  26881;  O.  R  Herd 
Boar  Black  Wilkes,  premium  Hog  Grandson  of 
Geo.  Wilkes  21281;  1  extra  large  boar  Centennial, 
sire  Centennial  U.  S.  16911.  the  great  show  Hog; 
33shotesof  both  sexes,  mostly  out  of  Black  Wilkes. 
Stock  guaranteed  to  breed.  Will  be  sold  to  highest 
bidder.  Terms  made  known  day  of  sale.  Strangers 
will  be  required  to  give  bank  reference.  Sale  to 
commence  at  nine  o’clock.  LEA.  BENDY. 

JOHN  1).  WATERS,  Auctioneer  of  Illinois. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

night.  Sound  feet  require  very  little 
care  beyond  keeping  them  clean.  Medi¬ 
cines  with  little  taste  are  most  con¬ 
veniently  given  in  bran  mashes  or  other 
grain  rations.  In  case  the  horse  refuses 
to  eat,  the  medicine  must  be  given  in 
ball  or  drench  through  the  mouth, 
never  through  the  nose.  Benzoated 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment  is  an  excellent 
dressing  for  harness  galls. 

Bad  Scouring  in  Cows. 

On  March  20,  1895,  one  of  my  cows  began  scour¬ 
ing,  and  would  not  eat  her  ration,  composed  of 
the  following :  30  pounds  of  corn  ensilage,  8 
pounds  of  mixed  hay,  and  10  pounds  of  corn  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal  and  bran  equal  parts.  She 
shrunk  in  her  milk  more  than  half,  and  my  entire 
dairy  of  30  cows  did  the  same  thing.  According 
to  the  best  authority  that  I  could  obtain,  they  had 
what  is  known  as  “winter  cholera.”  On  January 
12,  1896,  one  cow  began  scouring,  and  went  off  on 
feed  and  milk  the  same  as  the  cow  in  March,  1895. 
What  can  I  do  for  this  cow,  and  what  can  I  do,  if 
anything,  to  prevent  my  whole  dairy  from  having 
this  terrible  disease  ?  e.  e.  t. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Replace  the  ensilage  by  dry  feed,  hay 
or  corn  fodder,  and  reduce  the  grain 
ration  one-half,  until  the  scouring  ceases. 
Water  the  cow  two  or  three  times  daily, 
but  do  not  allow  more  than  one  bucket¬ 
ful  at  one  time.  If  the  water  is  very 
cold,  take  the  chill  off  by  adding  warm 
water.  After  the  scouring  ceases,  return 
to  the  full  grain  ration  and  ensilage 
gradually. 

What  Ails  the  Mare  ? 

Our  mare  has  what  I  call  the  milk  leg.  Her  left 
hind  leg  is  badly  swollen.  She  was  on  pasture  all 
summer  with  her  foal  without  any  grain,  and  at 
weaning  time  the  mare  was  brought  into  the  barn 
and  grained  very  heavily,  she  being  used  for  heavy 
hauling  on  the  road.  Did  the  grain  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  drive  the  milk  through  her  system,  or 
not  ?  If  so,  what  is  to  be  done  ?.  b.  i,.  u. 

Viola,  Wis. 

If  the  mare  has  in  any  way  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  glanders  or  farcy,  have  her  ex¬ 
amined  for  that  trouble  by  a  competent 
veterinarian.  In  the  absence  of  such  ex¬ 
posure,  it  is  probably  a  case  of  lymphan¬ 
gitis.  The  heavy  feeding  was  very 
'likely  the  cause.  Reduce  the  feed,  and 
give  once  daily  a  small  ration  of  roots  or 
other  green  food,  or  a  bran  mash.  Also 
give  one  teaspoonful  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  in  the  feed,  night  and  morning  for 
a  week.  Then  omit  for  a  week,  after 
which  repeat  if  necessary.  Moderate 
daily  exercise  should  be  allowed. 

A  Wa " t  on  a  Mare. 

l.'My  threc-y ear-old  mare  has  a  large,  flat-sur- 
faccd  wart  on  her  neck,  as  large  as  a  50-ceut  sil¬ 
ver  piece.  What  will  remove  it  without  injury  ? 
2.  Where  can  I  obtain  a  feed  ration  analysis  ? 

a.  j.  B 

1.  Either  by  tying  a  strong  cord  tightly 
around  the  neck  of  the  wart,  and  tight¬ 
ening  the  cord  daily  until  it  drops  off,  or 
by  cutting  out  with  the  knife.  2.  Apply 
to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  to 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Scratches  on  a  I  jrse. 

I  have  used  on  one  of  my  1  orses,  the  treatment 
recommended  by  Dr.  Kilborne  on  page  809  (1895) 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  scratches.  The  horse  seems 
to  be  getting  all  right.  Before,  I  used  a  great 
many  remedies,  but  to  no  avail.  Will  the  disease 
likely  come  back  again  when  completely  cured  ? 
The  horse  was  very  filthy  when  I  bought  it,  about 
two  months  ago,  and  the  disease  appeared  about 
10  days  afterwards.  p.  m. 

Afton,  Mo. 

The  condition  may  or  may  not  return, 
depending  upon  circumstances.  Some 
horses  are  quite  subject  to  the  scratches, 
and  even  after  being  practically  cured, 
they  will  return  on  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation.  In  another  case,  it  might  be 


Republican  Nat.  Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  June 

“The  Big  Four  Route  ’’  which  is  the  Western  con¬ 
nection  of  the  New  York  Central,  Boston  &  Albany 
and  Lake  Shore  Railroads,  is  the  through  line  to  St. 
Louis  from  all  Eastern  cities.  The  “  Southwestern 
Limited  "  is  a  solid  train  from  New  York.  Boston,  and 
Buffalo  dally,  with  through  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars 
from  these  cities  to  St.  Louis.  Elegant  Dining  Car 
service  is  provided  throughout  and  the  equipment  Is 
unexcelled.  For  full  particulars  write  C.  S.  Black¬ 
man,  General  Eastern  Agent,  40  Exchange  8treet, 
Buffalo,  N  Y.— 4dv. 


cured,  never  to  return.  If  care  be  taken 
to  watch  the  horse,  and  treat  the  trouble 


Springfield  and  Worcester. 


“Lakeside” 


Herd. 


on  its  first  appearance,  it  can  ustially  be 
readily  checked.  Avoid,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  driving  such  a  horse  in  the  wet  or 
mud,  or,  if  driven,  immediately  clean 
and  dry  the  legs.  Standing  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  or  other  filth,  or  overfeeding  with 
little  exercise,  are  also  to  be  avoided. 


AN  OPPORTUNE  Friend  will  be  found  in  Dr.  II. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  when  racked  by  a  severe  Cold 
and  the  many  Lung  or  Throat  affections,  which  some¬ 
times  follow.  This  old  remedy  has  met  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  two  generations,  and  is  to-day  as  popular, 
safe,  and  effective  as  ever. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners! ,  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


A  .Safa  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 

The  Safest,  Ttcut  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  burnish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  8old  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TnE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CURED — BOOK  FREE. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CAKED  UDDER  and  GARGET 

is  positively  cured  by  the  use  of 

Scott’s  Arabian  Paste 

Guaranteed.  Will  not  scatter  or  re¬ 
duce  the  tlow  of  milk.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price.  Vi  lb.,  60c.;  lib.,  ;$1. 
Address 

SCOTT’S  ARABI  AN  PASTE  CO. 
Rochester,  New  York. 


PASTEUKA  FOR,  MAN  AND  BEAST. 


(A  Solid  Liniment.) 

FOR 

“Suckling coltcaton  barb  wire, 
healed  withou  la  scar.’’  'Mare 
lameinshoulder6  yrs..used  J’as- 
*teura  cured  In  week.  “Jersey 
heifer  with  badly  inflamed  udder 
(garget) cured ’n  I2hrs.”  "Had 
aplgwith  rheumatism,  no  use  of 
fhindl  egs, applied  Pnste.urn,  re¬ 
covered-  in  one  week.”  No  bad 
smellorstaln.  SOcts.  per  box  postpaid. 

PnHtciirn  Medicine  Co.,  (’hlttenungo,  N.  Y. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Never  before  has  linseed  oL  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  In  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


CRUSHED  OYSTER  Shells  for  Poultry, 
100-lb.  bag,  60  cents;  five,  02.50;  ten.  $4.50.  Per 
ton,  $8.  E.  N.  LEKTK,  Leete’s  Island,  Conn. 


The  man  who  keeps  poultry 
wants  it  to  pay  him.  lie  wants 
results  from  the  markets.  lie 
will  get  them  both  in  the  egg 
basket  and  from  dressed  poultry 
if  he  is  a  judicious  user  of 

BOWKER’S 
ANIMAL  MEAL. 


It  makes  hens  lay; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  to  hens  3  months,  $1, 
Four  times  as  much  for  $*.25. 

Our  little  “  Egg  ”  book  about  it  free. 


Bowker Complny 


43  Chatham  St 


Boston. 


WE  ARE  FURNISHING 

Poultry  Supplies 

From  our  factories  In  each  of  the  above  cities.  Our 
O.  K.  KOOI)  is  still  the  leading  brand,  fresh  made, 
dry  and  right.  If  your  grain  dealer  does  not  keep  it. 
send  to  the  factory  nearest  you.  CUT  GREEV 
HONE  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester.  Mass. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Ground  Hone.  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestone 
Grit  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  II.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2 Vi  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Svracuse,  N.Y. 


Thoroughbred  Jersey  Gatile. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
Lambert  and  Stoke  1’ogls  3rd  families;  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that  produced  367  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves.  Yearlings.  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattle  for  Sale.  Visitors  Made  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  M Y RON  ltKIGHT- 
MVER.  Prop  ,  West  Richtnoudville,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS, 

BROODERS, VEGETABLE  and 
CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 


A  complete  line  of  poultry  supplies  at 
lowest  prices.Green 
cut  bone  will 
MAKE  HENS  LAY 
,  in  Winter  and  produce 
I  fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Send  4c.for  catalog  and  valu¬ 
able  information  on  poultry  raising 
MtKKI.KSS  INCUBATOR  Jc  BROOD  Kit  CO., 

619  H  Ohio  St.,  ({UINCY,  ILL. 


,  Absolutely 
Self- Regulating. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  I  p  p  ST.  LAMBERT  CALVES  for  sale.— 
1  Ji  Ui  Ui  At  New-York  State  Fair,  1N93 ,  we 
showed  two  Calves  in  a  class  of  22.  One  took  prize;  the 
other  was  highly  commended.  Young  Bulls  sold  f  rom 
our  Herd  have  sired  Cows  testing  up  to  27  lbs.  12  oz.  of 
butter  in  7  dags  for  Messrs.  Miller  &  Sibley.  Extra 
good  Young  Hulls  and  Heifers  at  Low  Prices .  E.  L, 
CLARKSON.  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York  Refer  by 
permission  to  The  Rural  Nkw-Yohkkr. 


INCUBATORS 

The  0LENTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prizo.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  *5.00.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  1 10  yards. 

_ -  110  houses.  Address 

TIMS  G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


incubators! 

Illustrated 
Guide  and 
you  what  you 
about 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

We  manufacture  n  complete  line  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Cata¬ 
logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  One  Dollar. 
Reliable  Incubator  &  Broode^r  Co.^  (Quincy,  file. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


Cata¬ 

logue 

4 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Stean 
Absolutely  nelf-regulntina 
The  simplest,  most  rellnbli 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatohf 
Circulars  fre< 
GEO.  ERTEL  iSc  CO.,  Quincy, Ill 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot-watei 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  not 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


HATCHChiokens  « 

EXCELSiOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect ,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
Orst-ela.K  llateher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL. 

114  to  182  S.  6th  Sf.  Quincy. III. 


WE 
IU  too  Egg, 
Self-regulating. 

8000  in  use.  As 
good  as  the  best 
regardless  of 
prioe  or  money 
refunded.  Circular*  free. 


GIVE - - 


$5 


OLD 
HEN 

Brooders 
150  Chick. 

4c.  for  No.  23 
Catalogne  and  Treatise  on 


Artificial  Incubation.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O 


INCUBATORS 

[  In-Door  Sc  Out- Door  Brooders 
1  39  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

,  .  .J  bend  for  162  page  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homeb  City,  Pa 


IncubatorsHBrooders 

Best  in  the  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  Will 
hutch  chicks  when  others  fail.  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  incubator  Co.,  Freeport,  III*  lT.  ti.  A. 


QC II  [1  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK - 
OLHU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  j. 


UADDY  DEETICD  9,  PH  Breeders  A  shippers 

nAnnl  nLLULIl  06  bill  of  imported  stock, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tiiorndale,  Chester  Co.,Po 


Are  you  a  REFORMER  ?  If  so,  book  your  order  with 
Willswood  Farm,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

WILLS  WOOD  HERD 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

A  HARVEST  of  bargains  in  Guernseys  on  my  books. 
Both  sexes.  Wills  A.  Seward,  207  Broadway,  N  Y.City. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

SWEEPING  REDUCTION  to  suit  hard  times,  and 
reduce  largo  stock  of  choice  animals.  Yon  run  no 
risk  sending  order,  as  1  am  the  only  breeder  guaran¬ 
teeing  satisfaction,  and  agreeing  to  refund  money  and 
pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  rejected.  You  are 
to  be  the  judges.  My  swine  are  the  old  “  True  Type,” 
having  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight  hair  and 
back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and  aro  growthy,  but 
not  coarse. 

G.  It.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


NOW  HEADY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred, 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 

In  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  circular  and  price  list.  Slit  Francis  2969. 
Also  two  litters  of  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUP8. 

Emv’n  Walter.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 


FROM  SUNNYSIDE 
STOCK  FA  RM  —Show 
Record  for  1895.  On  ex¬ 
hibition  at  five  leading  Fairs  In  N.  Y.  State.  Showed 
in  32  Classes;  won  26  First  and  five  Second  Prizes. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

D.  A.  WATROUS,  Ouaquaga,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

and  Berkshires.  Boars  and 
Sows  all  ages.  Sows  bred  to 
get  pen  room  for  sows  soon  to 
farrow.  Will  fill  orders  very 
reasonable.  Write  for  prices. 
State  age.  HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester 
County.  Pa. 


NOW  Is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HERE  is  the  place  ■!To„bu1?  Boland-Chlna  Hogs 
1  |  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

E.  II.  GATES  Si  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


Purebred  Game  Poultry 

BLACKBREASTED  RED, 

BLACK  JERSEY, 

WHALEBACK. 

For  description  and  prices,  address 

W.  C.  OAKES,  Daggett.  Mich. 


CPPCfor  hatching  front  High  Grade  Rose 
Ph|lQ  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas.  Great  Layers; 
15  Eggs,  $1;  26,  $1.50.  A  few  cockerels  for  sale.  Send 
for  circular,  free.  OTTAQUECHEK  POULTRY 
YARDS,  North  Ilartland.  Vt. 


Bargain  Sale 


Choice  breeding  Stock. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry 
Farm.  Orangeville.  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  ^  CD  E  E 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  M  ■  » 
will  forward  80  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Batter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ETjTjTOT  A  CO..  Paper  Manufacturer*.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Don’t ,You  Want  a  Guernsey? 


COMMENCE  IN  A  SMALL  WAY 


and  grow  up  a  registered  herd  at  a  small  expense 
The  Increase  of  my  herd  for  sale.  All  bred  from  select 
and  tested  Dams.  For  richness  as  well  as  color  I  have 
the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  in  America.  Ten  extra  fine  Fall  Calves  (can  be  shipped  cheaply  by 
express),  and  a  few  grand  young  heifers.  Write  your  wants  to 

ORATOR  F,  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 
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LADIES!!! 


I>o  yon  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  "Ad  "  and  15c.  In 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
M  pound  sample  Best  Tea  lm- 
poited.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  K.  N.-Y. 

THE  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COL. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  New  York. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


Combines  more  points  of  merit  than  any  other 
fence  made.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

PEORIA,  ILL. 
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^  *  21  STYLES.  O 

BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit 
E  and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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’  ¥3  UR 

F fib  IT 


trees,  vines,  lawns,  (lowers,  chick¬ 
ens,  and  kill  the  insects  with  the 
Improved  ‘DAISY’  Sprayer. 

Very  durable,  guaranteed,  and  lasts 
for  years.  150,000  sold  in  ten  years; 
has  rubber  hose  and  throws  constant 
stream  50  feet.  Latest  recipes  foi  killing 
insects.  No.  1.  heavy  tin.  brass  valve, 
$1.65;  No.  2,  iron,  brass  valve,  $2.25 ;  No 
5,  heavy  brass  (Hue),  $5.00.  Express  pre¬ 
paid.  Agents  wanted .  Catalogue  free. 
ff.  51.  Johuslou  &  (  l.,  25  Eagle 81.. ( 'a n toil, O. 


Express 

Prepaid. 

catalogue  and  hints  on  spraying. 


THE  COMET 

All  Brass  are  best;  sells  on  sight.  Snravs 
from  bucket  or  barrel.  50  feet.  You  want'ii 
lor  your  orchard,  vines,  and  plants.  I  want 
agents.  Write  today. 

H.  B.  RUSLER,  Johnstown,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A 


v« 

WILL 
PRODUCE 
PERFECT 
FRUIT. 


SPRAYING 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  tells  you  HOW  and 
WHEN  to  spray— mailed  F  ree  to  fruit  Grow¬ 
er*  and  Dealers.  The  largest  and  best  line  oi 
Spray  Pumps  and  Nozzles  in  the  world. 

THE  DEMINC  CO.  Mfrs.  Salem,  Ohio. 

Western  Agency:  Henion  &  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


AN  INSTRUMENT 

OF  TORTURE 

Is  the  o>d  style  leather 
valve  Spray  Pump. 

The  “  Eclipse,”  Model  ’96 

is  far  ahead  of  all.  Everybody 
enthusiastic  who  sees  it. 

SE>  1)  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


THE 


PEPPLER 


SIX-ROW 

For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OK  ANY  HORSE- 
POWKK  SPRAYER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

wA'fK^o  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.  O.  Box  35.  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Gutter 
and  PLANTER 

It  marks,  furrows,  drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
operation.  Doe«  away  with 
cutting  seed  by  hand— only 
one  piece  in  a  hill,  never 
misses,  no  seed  wasted. 

Cuts  the  potato  as  if  done  by 
hand  and  leaves  the 
field  with  its  work 
completed. 

Thoroughly  tried 
and  successful.  Won 
[*>  first  Prize  Medal  in 
field  contest  at  Iowa 
State  Fair  in  1895. 
Look  up  its  record.  Catalogue  sent  free. 

PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO., 56  Plain  St.,Plano,lll. 

going  l, ''buy  (1  HARROW 

WANT  BIST  for  least 
CASH  ,  KnowQ,  H. PGUWDER 

|j  Ptnnkes  ►izes 

nt  PAYS  FRKIGHT. 
r-M’g  free.  W  rll*.  No* 
22  H.  All>lnM)n,HU. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans. 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  In  hills, 
tlrWs  <fc  checks, 
i  n  distances 
desired.  It  Is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars.  Cl 

KCLIPSK  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield.  Grafton.  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


THOMPSON'S 

Sows  all  varieties 
Glover,  Timothy, 
.Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 
:Flax,  and 

3  ALL  kinds  of 
GRASS  SEEDS. 


liniuiniuraiiiHiniiuii, 

GRASS! 

SEEDER! 

Sows  any  Quantity  E 
Evenly, Accurately  g 


HOPPER  for 

.  OATS-WHEAT. 

|  Send  for  Catalogue.  _ 

10.  *  E.  Thompson  &  Sons, 

:  1 7  River  St. .  Ypsilantl,  Mich. 


20to40! 

leTM  a  dajr.  j 
In  wet.dry  | 
and  windy  j 
weather. 
Weight,  401  ! 


Sent  Free  to  Farmers! 

A  new  book  on  Agriculture  Horticulture, 
and  the  Cultivation  of  the  soil  by  John  Gould, 
T.  B.  Terry.  J.  H.  Hale,  and  others,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  to  any  address. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANL'M,  CONN., 

Sole  Mfrs.  of  ihe  only  “  CUTAWAY  HARROW." 


fmhr  Keystone  Coro  Plaster 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 

fierfect  Force-feed  Ferti- 
izer  Distributor  in  the 
I  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  OO. 
I  YORK.  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARMER’S 


SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Dresses  AWaterWhoels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367.  Atlanta.  Ga 


Leggett'S 

CHAMP'Si1  DP/ra- 

pOWDER 
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A  grower  writes  :  “  Just  what  eveiy  potato  grower 
wants,  eveu  if  ho  plants  one  acre.  I  have40  acres, 
and  think  1  have  saved  in  labor  $60  by  using  the  Gun 
instead  of  the  old  wav.”  Send  for  circular. 
LEGGETT  &  BRO..  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York;  or 
WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Agent*  'wanted, 


EMPIRE 

king: 


The  only 
Pump  with 
a  Perfect 
V  Agitator 
a  paddle 
worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 
cally — our  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
solid  brass  plunger,  double  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 
snetion  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 
of  hose  and  two  improved  spray  nozzles.  No  scorching  the  foliage.  No  leather  or 
robber  valves  No  open  place  in  top  of  barrel  to  receive  leaves  and  dirt  .  Catalogue  free. 
Address  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  13  Market  !St.,  LOCK  PORT,  N.  Y. 
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\  I  I  a,  c*  A  i  i  a  i  i  Lnn  work  X 

lUntUUALlh  L>  Saves  its  cost  first  season  1 
/ongrowing  crops.  All  steel,  no  castings  to  break  T 
/strongest  and  simplest  lever  adjusting  arrangement  | 
made.  Write  for  RODERICK  LEAN  MFC. CO.  f 
descriptive  circular.  park  St.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  BOTTOM’S  OUT 

of  farming  in  the  old  ways.  Low  prices  can’t  be  met  by  harder  work, — 
you’ve  got  to  change  your  methods.  Raise  double  tho  crops  on  the  same 
laud,  withless  work.  Can’t  be  done  ?  itwdone  !  The  PLA  N  ET  J  R.  Book 
for  1896  will  tell  you  all  about  these  famous  labor-saving  Farm  Tools,  that 
apply  modern  business  methods  to  farming.  The  Wheel  Hoe  alone  docs 
six  men’s  work.  20  other  tools  as  good.  The  book  is  sent  free  if  you 
write  to  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  no7  Harket  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  lias  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials  and  directions  how  to  use.  Price  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one 
excavator  and  one  ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 
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A  REVELATION  IN  WEEDERS 

REPRESENTED  BY  OUT 

SUCCESS 


which  is  the  acme  of  perfection 
STEEL  F  RAM  E-Teeth  are 
adjustable  &  fully  guaranteed. 
DROP  US  A  POSTAL. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 

805  James  St.,  York,  Pa. 
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IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO., 

6*  SABIN  ST.,  UAGK80N,  MICH 


BATEMAN’S 

“Gem”  and  “Jewel”  Wheel  Hoes,  and 
“New  Hodel”  Seed  Drills  are  the 
“True  and  Tried”  friends 
of  many  gardeners. 


While  they  are  of  high  quality,  they 
are  not  high  in  price.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  3. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

{The  "Iron  Age"  people.)  GRENLOCH.  N.J 


OUR  RIDING  AND  WALKING  WHEEL 


SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 


A  wonderful  im¬ 
provement. 

Tlie  wheels  carry  the 
frame  high  above  the 

ground,  causing  it  to 
e  the  lightest  draft  ,  .... 

Harrow  in  the  world.  Ratchet  tooth  holder;  loto  18 
inches  can  be  worn  off  the  tooth.  A  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  for  every  dealer  in  the  country.  Write  for  prices 
in  time.  We  also  manufacture  Circular  Saw  Mills, 
Cultivators,  Grain  Drills,  Engines,  and  all  kinds  of 
Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  reliable  deal¬ 
ers.  Don’t  he  derived.  Insist  upon  having  onr 
goods.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCH  Sl  DRONICOLD,  YORK,  PA. 


Market  Gardeners  Recommenti 

Matthews  &  New  Universal  Model  Hand 

•  Seeding  and  Cultivating  Implements  • 

A  dozen  styles.  (YTfYr  TfrfT)  ™E  BEST 

V 

mi 


Latest  Designs. 


Goods 


Only  combination  One  and  Two  Wheeler  made. 

.  One  wheel  for  Feeding  insures  in of*t  finished  work,  i 
i  Write  forcirculars  and  add  o  f  nearest  supply 
denot.  AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Solo  Makers.  _ _ Poston  &  New  York. _ 3 


IT 

WILL 

PAY 

to  get  our  la¬ 
test  C  si  t  a  - 
logue  of  the 
greatest  line 
of 


IjIVTftAi  C  on  Earth.  Apostr.lwiil  bring  It. 
iSAI  I  UULS  Alsovaluable  information  about 
Hsivimr  and  Hay  Barn*.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  wit  h 
any  elcvutor.  Now  is  tho  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.  Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield.  Tnwo. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 


There  are  no  better 


Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  8 
sizes  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup 
plies,  etc.  Free 
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BREEDING  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

THREE  METHODS  OF  IMPROVING  STOCK. 

Great  Importance  of  Proved  Ancestry. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  dairy  cows  can 
"be  improved,  some  one  of  which  is  usually  practiced 
by  every  intelligent  dairyman,  with  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess,  according  to  the  intelligence  that  directs  and 
controls  his  work,  while  all  three  methods  combined — 
all  necessary  to  insure  the  best  results — are  practiced 
by  the  very  few  who  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
business.  These  methods  are,  first,  better  care,  more 
and  better  food;  second,  selection;  third,  scientific 
breeding. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  dairy  cow,  as  such,  is  a  machine  most  delicate, 
complex  and  intricate,  used  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
verting  the  products  of  the  soil  into  milk,  butter  and 
c  h  e  e  s  e —  the 
most  desirable 
and  useful  food 
for  man.  The 
first  method 
put  into  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  im¬ 
provement  o  f 
this  machine 
was  better  care , 
better  and  more 
food ,  more 
favorable  envi¬ 
ronments.  I  n 
the  early  days 
of  civilization, 
as  this  noble 
and  useful  ani¬ 
mal  was  gradu- 
ally  trans¬ 
formed  from 
the  wild  to  the 
domestic  state, 
the  «  herdsman 
discovered  that 
more  and  better 
food  meant 
more  milk. 

When  dairy¬ 
ing  u  developed 
into  a  business, 
a  means  of 
gaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  the  art  of 
feeding  for 
larger  produc¬ 
tion,  for  larger 
returns,  began 
to  attract  the 
attention  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  observing  dairymen,  and  thus 
through  the  ages,  this  method  of  improving  the  bovine 
race  has  gone  on,  slowly  but  surely,  and  the  question 
of  feeding  has  become  a  science,  not  yet  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  or  comprehended  by  the  average  dairyman. 
This  method  has  done  much  to  improve  the  machine, 
the  dairy  cow,  but  we  still  have  the  same  old  machine 
with  its  defects,  better  care,  better  conditions  and 
better  food,  merely  enabling  it  to  do  more  and  better 
work,  giving  a  larger  return. 

The  second  method,  that  of  selection,  was  gradually 
put  into  practice,  as  observation  and  thought  con¬ 
vinced  our  early  ancestors  in  the  dairy  business  that 
some  cows,  by  nature,  were  better  than  others,  that 
certain  machines  would  convert  more  food  into  the 
products  desired  than  others.  Greater  intelligence 
finally  discovered  the  fact  that  certain  machines  not 
only  converted  a  larger  amount  of  food,  but  also 
gave  a  larger  return  from  a  given  quantity,  a  fact 


that  many  dairymen,  even  in  this  intelligent  age, 
hardly  seem  to  comprehend  fully.  This  great  ad¬ 
vancement  in  dairy  knowledge  developed  a  system  of 
selection  of  immense  value,  and  which,  coupled  with 
the  former  system,  better  care,  has  resulted  in  devel- 
oping  great  national  industries  and  building  up  valu¬ 
able  and  popular  breeds  of  cattle. 

But  even  this  method  of  development  is  slow.  The 
better  machines  are  thus,  according  to  the  dairyman’s 
best  judgment,  selected,  the  poorer  discarded,  and 
thus  the  average  is  higher.  By  this  method  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  judgment  of  the  dairyman  are  used 
only  in  selecting  the  machine,  generally  without  trial, 
as  they  are  placed  before  him,  completed  and  ready 
for  use,  without  a  knowledge  of  construction,  or  the 
material  used  in  its  creation,  which  is  indispensable, 
if  we  would  judge  accurately  of  its  capacity,  durabil¬ 
ity  or  value.  For  instance,  you  examine  my  watch. 


It  looks  well  to  the  eye,  but  you  cannot  judge  of  its 
value  as  a  time-piece,  without  either  a  trial,  or  know¬ 
ing  what  other  watches,  of  like  material  and  con¬ 
struction,  have  done. 

Progress,  thus  far,  was  slow  and  uncertain,  and 
finally  by  study,  by  observation,  the  principle  now 
recognized  by  all  intelligent  breeders,  that  “  like  be¬ 
gets  like  or  the  likeness  of  some  ancestor,”  became 
established  and  recognized  as  the  foundation  of 
scientific  breeding.  Breeding  developed  into  a  science, 
well  understood,  and  the  intelligent  breeder  was  thus 
enabled  to  construct  and  build  up  a  machine  of  proper 
construction,  possessing  the  qualities  he  desired.  By 
this  process,  great  improvement  and  rapid  progress 
have  been  made  within  the  past  generation.  By 
scientific,  intelligent  breeding,  we  are  enabled  to  in¬ 
crease  production,  improve  quality,  add  quantity  to 
quality,  secure  larger  returns  for  the  food  consumed, 
and  add  symmetry  and  beauty  to  utility,  and  thus,  by 


uniting  these  three  methods — better  care,  better 
selection,  and  scientific  breeding — can  produce  the 
most  valuable  machine  on  the  farm,  the  improved 
dairy  cow. 

Let  us  carefully  follow  this  last  method,  and  observe 
how  natural  are  its  results.  We  have  a  cow  of  superior 
excellence,  which  will  produce,  say,  5,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year,  and  whose  qualities  we  wish  to  per¬ 
petuate.  The  thoughtless  breeder  uses  a  sire  whose 
ancestors  would  average  only  3,000  pounds  in  a  year. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their  descendant  only 
the  average  of  the  ancestors  on  both  sides,  viz.,  4,000 
pounds.  We  have  thus,  by  this  one  unfortunate  cross, 
bred  backwards  20  per  cent,  taking  the  dam  which  we 
wish  to  reproduce  as  our  standard.  This  experience 
is  a  lesson  to  the  breeder  who  puts  brains  into  his 
business,  and  as  the  sire  is  half  the  herd,  he  at  once 
secures  one  of  high  breeding,  coupled  with  great 

vigor,  and  the 
other  qualities 
which  he  de¬ 
sires  in  his  fu¬ 
ture  herd,  and 
whose  female 
ancestors,  for 
several  genera- 
ti  ons,  have 
made  well  au¬ 
thenticated  rec- 
ords  which 
average,  we 
will  say,  11,000 
pounds  per  year 
With  the  same 
5,000-pound 
cow,  he  makes 
another  cross. 
He  still  has  the 
same  reason¬ 
able  expecta¬ 
tion  that  this 
descendant  will 
represent  the 
average  of  the 
ancestors,  or, 
8,000  pounds, 
just  100  per  cent 
more  than  the 
production 
which  could 
naturally  b  e 
expected  of  the 
former  cross, 
yet  the  only 
difference  is  in 
the  selection  of 
the  sire. 

The  higlie  s 

results  can  be  obtained  only  through  the  selection  of 
the  best  class  of  animals,  on  both  sides,  descendants 
of  animals  and  families  of  the  largest  possible  produc¬ 
tion.  I  could  refer  to  many  instances  where  actual 
results  have  proved  the  accuracy  of  this  theory.  A 
very  few  instances  which  are  especially  significant, 
are  worthy  of  mention.  I  know  of  a  cow  which  gave 
26,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  mated  with  a  sire 
whose  dam  produced  about  16,000  pounds,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  daughter  which  produced  over  23.000 
pounds  in  a  year.  This  same  cow  made  28  pounds 
2  !4  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week.  She  was  crossed  with 
a  sire  whose  dam  made  21  pounds  3  ounces  of  butter 
in  a  week,  and  the  result  was  a  daughter  which  made 
23  pounds  10%  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week,  at  three 
years  of  age. 

The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  breeding  of  whole 
herds.  As  an  illustration,  I  know  a  sire,  whose  13 
nearest  female  ancestors,  without  a  blank,  had  made 
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yearly  milk  records  which  averaged  over  16,000  pounds, 
and  weekly  butter  records  averaged  about  20  pounds. 
This  sire  stood  at  the  head  of  a  herd  of  cows  whose 
milk  and  butter  records  were  equally  as  good.  The 
result  was  watched  with  interest.  Thirteen  of  his 
oldest  daughters — all  that  had  been  tested — finished 
their  two-year-old  yearly  milk  records  last  season, 
averaging  over  10,000  pounds,  and  14  of  his  daughters, 
all  two-year-olds,  made  weekly  butter  records  which 
averaged  over  12  pounds.  These  were  all  two-year- 
olds,  and  all  that  were  tested.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  that  could  be  given, 
showing  the  value  of  proper  methods  of  breeding  for 
the  dairy. 

We  must  not  depend  on  the  records  of  the  dam  and 
dam  of  the  sire  alone,  to  insure  the  results  we  desire 
in  the  offspring.  We  must  go  further  back  on  every 
line,  and  be  sure  that  all  the  ancestors  are  up  to 
the  standard  we  have  made,  for  each  ancestor  has  an 
influence,  in  proportion  to  its  relationship.  For  in¬ 
stance,  each  animal  has  two  parents,  and  carries  50 
per  cent  of  the  blood  of  each  ;  four  grandparents,  and 
carries  25  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  each  ;  eight  great- 
grandparents,  and  carries  12%  per  cent  of  the  blood 
of  each,  and  the  influence  of  each- may  be,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  estimated  on  this  basis.  Of  course,  the 
stronger  prepotency  of  certain  animals  would  change 
this  ratio,  and  this  very  fact  makes  it  all  the  more 
important  that  every  ancestor,  for  several  generations, 
be  of  such  excellence  that,  if  reproduced,  we  would 
still  have  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  also  certain  freaks  of  Nature — we  call 
them  freaks,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  which  the 
most  intelligent  breeders  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
understand  or  control,  but  they  are  so  rare  as  not 
greatly  to  affect  the  general  average.  By  intelligently 
following  the  lines  suggested  in  breeding,  by  improv¬ 
ing  our  methods  of  feeding  and  care,  by  discarding 
the  inferior,  and  securing  the  best  animals  within 
our  reach  for  breeding  purposes,  the  average  products 
of  our  dairies  can,  in  a  few  years,  be  doubled,  and  the 
balance  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  providing  the  balance  is  now  on  that  side — 
be  very  greatly  increased. 

One  dairyman  in  this  vicinity,  a  few  years  ago,  com¬ 
menced  to  improve  his  native  herd,  by  selling  the 
poorest,  and  breeding  his  best  cows  to  the  best  pure¬ 
bred  bulls  within  his  reach.  Before  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  produced  by  such  breeding  had  reached  maturity, 
he  sold  to  the  Syracuse  Milk  Association  an  average 
of  over  10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  for  his  entire 
herd.  What  he  accomplished  can  be  repeated  by 
others,  with  the  exercise  of  equal  care  and  good 
judgment.  Had  the  dams  at  the  start  been  equal  to 
the  sires  used,  the  quantity  produced  would  have  been 
still  larger,  and,  therefore,  when  purebred  females 
can  be  bought  at  present  prices,  they  will  pay,  even 
for  the  dairy,  providing  the  best  class  of  animals  can 
be  secured. 

Asa  starting  point  for  the  improvement  proposed, 
I  would  recommend  every  dairyman  to  buy  the  best 
set  of  spring  scales  to  be  found,  having  them  in  the 
most  convenient  place  in  the  stable,  adjacent  to  a 
properly -ruled  blackboard,  on  which  should  be  plainly 
written  the  name  and  number  of  each  cow.  Have  the 
milk  pails  all  of  the  same  weight,  and  the  scales  so 
adjusted  as  to  give  the  weight  of  the  milk,  without 
the  pail.  He  is  now  prepared  to  learn  which  cows 
are  paying  for  the  keeping,  and  which  are  not.  Be¬ 
fore  spending  more  time  or  money,  he  should  decide 
whether  he  will  breed  pure,  recorded  stock,  or  grades, 
and  what  breed  will,  all  things  considered,  pay  best. 
Having  decided  these  important  questions,  he  should 
commence  weighing  each  milking  from  each  cow,  and 
keep  a  careful  and  accurate  record  of  the  amount 
given  each  day.  He  should  secure  a  Babcock  testing 
machine,  arrange  with  some  one  to  make  tests  of 
samples,  or  send  samples  to  his  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  for  that  purpose.  He  will  then,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  be  able  to  tell  just  how  much  milk  each  cow 
has  given,  and  also  the  value  of  the  product  for  butter. 
If  butter  is  the  object,  add  to  that  production  the 
value  of  the  skim-milk  for  feeding  purposes,  and  the 
value  of  her  produce,  and  he  has  her  total  produc¬ 
tion.  Deduct  the  cost  of  keeping,  and  he  can  readily 
tell  which  cows  are  profitable.  Having  reached  this 
point,  he  is  prepared  to  breed  intelligently  and  under¬ 
standing^,  whether  he  decide  to  breed  grades,  or  pure 
bloods.  In  either  case,  the  sire  is  half  the  herd,  and  if 
as  strongly  bred  as  he  should  be,  he  is  more  than  half. 
The  sire,  therefore,  should  be  in  either  case  pure 
blood,  and  of  the  very  highest  possible  breeding. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  just  set  a  com¬ 
mendable  example  in  this  respect,  by  sending  to  this 
State,  and  selecting  a  bull,  whose  17  nearest  female  an 
cestors  (extending  back  in  every  line  to  importation) 
have  made  milk  records  which  average  for  the  whole 
number  16,808  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year,  and  21  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  week.  This  is  the  class  of  bulls  to 
breed  from,  for  if  the  descendant  is  a  duplicate  of 


any  ancestor  within  the  first  four  or  five  generations, 
he  will  be  what  is  desired.  With  such  a  sire,  crossed 
with  cows  of  similar  breeding,  the  results  are  almost 
as  certain  to  give  descendants  of  equal  merit,  as  a 
certain  variety  of  seed  corn,  planted  in  good  soil,  and 
well  attended,  is  to  produce  a  crop  of  the  sa  me  variety. 
In  the  one  instance,  good  care,  and  proper,  liberal 
nourishment,  with  favorable  environments,  are  as 
necessary,  yes,  as  indispensable,  as  in  the  other,  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  insured.  This  subject  of 
breeding  from  producing  ancestors,  has  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that,  in  at  least  one  instarce,  a 
young  bull  has  been  produced  whose  30nearest  female 
ancestors  have  made  weekly  butter  records  which 
average  20  pounds  2  ounces,  and  the  35  nearest  have 
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made  milk  records  which  average  15,447  pounds  12 
ounces  in  a  year.  If  such  animals  be  selected  for 
foundation  stock,  how  surely  and  readily  can  a  great 
producing  herd  be  established  !  kdward  a.  powe,ll. 


A  FARM  BONE  MEAL  FACTORY. 

A  cheap  ton  of  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Clemence,  of  Massachusetts,  solved  the 
problem  of  how  to  work  up  bones  on  the  farm  for 
fertilizing  purposes,  for  himself,  some  years  ago,  by 
fitting  up  a  plant  for  steaming  and  grinding  them 
into  bone  meal.  His  plant  consists  of  a  small  build¬ 
ing  with  a  basement  in  which  is  located  the  power 
and  machinery  for  grinding  the  steamed  bone.  The 
raw  bones,  1,500  pounds  to  a  charge,  are  steamed  in 
an  upright  cylinder  tank  about  18  inches  in  diameter, 
made  of  boiler  plate,  and  so  placed  as  to  extend  up 
about  three  feet  through  the  floor  for  convenience  in 
charging,  and  some  five  or  six  feet  below,  the  lower 
end  being  about  three  feet  above  the  basement  floor 
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for  convenience  in  removing  the  steamed  bones.  Both 
ends  of  the  tank  are  fitted  with  movable  hoods,  held 
securely  in  place  with  bolts  and  nuts.  The  steam  is 
piped  to  the  tank  from  a  portable  boiler  that  stands 
near  by,  which  also  furnishes  the  steam  power  for 
grinding  the  steamed  bone  after  it  is  dried.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  seven  hours  of  steaming  to  soften  the 
raw  bones  sufficiently  for  grinding. 

On  the  south  end  of  the  building,  the  basement  is 
extended  some  10  feet  or  so,  with  a  glass  roof  like  a 
greenhouse  ;  under  this  glass  roof  the  steamed  bones 
are  spread  on  racks  to  dry,  when  taken  from  the  tank. 
The  liquid  from  the  steamed  bones  is  composted  and 
used  for  fertilizer.  After  the  steamed  bones  are 
dried,  they  are  about  as  brittle  as  chalk,  and  are  easily 


ground  into  a  coarse  meal  in  an  ordinary  corn -crusher 
such  as  is  in  common  use  in  this  vicinity  for  cracking 
ear  corn  for  grinding  into  meal. 

Mr.  Clemence  buys  his  raw  bones  of  local  soap 
peddlers  and  others  at  from  $12  to  $15  a  ton,  and 
figures  the  cost  to  him  of  the  bone  meal  at  $22  per 
ton.  The  work  is  done  by  himself  and  help  in  winter, 
when  other  work  is  not  pressing.  His  soil  is  of  two 
kinds,  part  is  a  stony  loam,  underlaid  by  gneiss  rock, 
the  gradual  wearing  down  of  which  has  furnished  the 
soil.  The  other  part  is  a  well-drained  bowlder  clay. 
He  has  now  been  using  ground  bone  for  some  12  years. 
When  he  first  began  the  use  of  bone,  it  was  his 
practice  to  apply  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre ;  but  now 
that  his  tillage  soil  is  well  filled,  he  uses  a  less  amount. 
Muriate  of  potash,  200  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  150  pounds,  are  also  used  for  fertilizers  in 
connection  with  the  manure  from  a  herd  of  milch 
cows.  The  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  to  grass  land 
only. 

Mr.  Clemence  believes  that  he  gets  well  paid  for  the 
use  of  bone  meal,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  our 
agricultural  chemists  claim  that  all  bone  meal  should 
be  treated  with  acid  in  order  to  be  profitable  to  the 
farm.  The  entire  plant  cost  about  $800,  but  the 
portable  boiler  and  engine,  and  the  shafting  and  pul¬ 
leys  are  used  for  cutting  ensilage,  and  other  purposes 
about  the  farm. 

For  a  farmer  who  already  has  a  steam  plant,  the 
principal  cost  for  fitting  up  for  reducing  bones  in  this 
way,  would  be  fora  steam  tank  and  bone  mill,  which, 
at  the  present  time,  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  $150. 
And  if  future  experiments  prove  beyond  doubt  that  it 
pays  to  treat  bone  with  acid  in  order  to  make  the  phos¬ 
phate  fully  available,  the  man  who  has  sufficient  brains 
to  care  for  a  boiler  and  engine,  ought  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  to  treat  the  bone  meal  with  acid  at  a  profit,  too. 

The  picture,  Fig.  41,  shows  the  building,  which 
stands  on  a  rocky  bank — facing  to  the  east.  Inside,  1T 
is  the  steam  tank  running  through  the  first  floor  ;  2, 
the  portable  boiler  and  engine  ;  3,  the  bone  grinder, 
and,  4,  the  glass-roofed  drying  room.  The  steam  tank 
is  in  the  corner  of  the  building,  with  stairs  to  the 
upper  floor  back  of  it.  f.  a.  putnam. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  believe  that  it  will  pay  to  use 
acid  on  steamed  bones.  Prepared  as  here  described, 
they  are  in  good  condition  for  use. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Tar  for  Grubs. — Have  any  of  TheR.  N.-Y.  readers 
had  any  experience  in  immersing  seed  corn  in  coal 
tar  as  a  preventive  against  the  cutworm  ?  If  so, 
what  was  the  result  ?  Do  they  use  the  tar  full 
strength  ?  a.  h.  c. 

Covert,  N.  Y. 

Evergreens  in  Kansas. — Which  are  the  best  ever¬ 
greens,  all  things  considered,  for  beauty  of  foliage 
(dark  green  preferred),  fine  shape,  and  dense  foliage 
— about  three  or  four  varieties  ?  Is  the  Irish  Juniper 
a  long-lived  tree  ?  Which  is  the  best  arbor  vitae  for 
hedges?  Which  is  the  best -chestnut  for  Kansas,  on 
high,  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  clay  ?  g.  d.  p. 

Manhattan,  Kan 

Rye  for  Cows. — Is  rye  a  proper  food  for  cows  gi  ving 
milk?  How  should  it  be  fed?  What  .other  feed 
should  be  given  with  it  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk  ?  a.  j.  l. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Can  any  of  our  readers  give  any  experi¬ 
ence  with  rye  as  cow  feed  ?  We  would  prefer  to  feed 
it  to  horses — mixed  with  corn,  and  would  not  buy  it 
for  cow  feed. 

$10  Worth  of  Fertilizer. — Given  $10  per  acre  to 
apply  to  grass  land  after  breaking  up  and  harrowing, 
what  fertilizers,  or  what  mixture  of  chemicals  for 
home  preparation,  will  be  likely  to  afford  the  best  re¬ 
sults  ?  No  grain  to  be  sown.  Land  a  clay  loam  in 
fairly  good  heart,  but  now  producing  coarse  hay. 

Winslow,  Me.  g.  s.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  first-rate  chance  for  discussion. 
What  would  you  use  in  such  a  case  ? 

What  Tools  Needed  ? — I  have  three  acres  of  tough 
Timothy  sod  that  I  wish  to  plow  and  plant  to  potatoes 
the  coming  spring.  What  tools  must  I  use  to  make 
the  soil  so  that  I  can  furrow  it  out  with  a  single¬ 
shovel  plow,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  the  same  as  old 
ground  ?  The  soil  is  black  timber  clay,  on  the  edge 
of  the  prairie,  with  no  stumps.  The  subsoil,  for  at 
least  six  inches,  can  be  brought  to  the  top  without 
any  harm.  s.  J.  E. 

Canton,  Ill. 

Potatoes  for  Stock. — Will  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  give  their  experience  in  feeding  potatoes  to 
cows  ?  For  putting  on  flesh,  and  also  for  milk,  are 
they  better  cooked  and  fed  with  grain,  or  raw  ?  I 
cook  mine,  and  mix  with  corn  and  oats  ground  to¬ 
gether.  I  feed  12  quarts  per  head  of  the  mixture,  but 
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do  not  think  that  I  am  getting  any  more  milk  than  I 
would  if  I  fed  only  the  six  quarts  of  ground  feed 
without  the  six  quarts  of  potatoes.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  with  cooked  potatoes  is  that  cattle  will  not 
choke  on  them.  M.  w.  s. 

Forestville,  N.  Y. 

Making  a  Hog  Pasture. — I  have  an  orchard  of 
young  growing,  bearing  trees  which,  for  several 
years,  has  been  in  cultivation  with  berries.  I  wish 
now  to  change  it  to  a  hog  pasture  in  order  to  dispose 
of  the  drop  apples,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  it 
to  a  better  state  of  fertility.  Will  it  not  be  practical 
to  harrow  thoroughly  each  spring,  and  sow  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  with  cow  peas  or  oats  and  peas  ?  Our  soil 
is  gravel — hillside — oak  and  chestnut  timber.  In 
raising  grain,  we  think  a  fertilizer  that  will  produce 
a  good  growth  of  straw,  more  necessary  than  that 
which  feeds  the  berry,  as  our  straw  always  tills  well 
with  a  plump  kernel.  Has  any  one  a  better  suggestion 
for  an  orchard  on  this  soil  ?  s.  c.  B. 

Burdett,  N.  Y.  _ 

SIMPLE  HORTICULTURE  WORTH  REMEM¬ 
BERING. 

The  last  two  sentences  of  Mr.  Munson’s  instructive 
remarks  respecting  plum  stocks,  on  page  50,  carry  a 
matter  of  great  moment.  Most  of  the  leading  ques¬ 
tions  in  plant  culture  require  years  of 
careful  experiment  and  observation  be¬ 
fore  safe  opinions  can  be  formed.  The 
changefulness  that  prevails  so  gener¬ 
ally  in  all  American  offices,  prevents  the 
carrying  out  of  tests  requiring  length  of 
time.  In  Europe,  officials  keep  their 
places,  and  are  generally  faithful  and 
diligent  ;  but  our  questions  rest  mostly 
on  different  conditions  of  climate,  and 
should  be  worked  out  here  to  prove 
serviceable  to  us. 

Strawberry  plants  should  not  have 
their  winter  blanketing  of  litter  removed 
till  growth  begins.  If  the  covering  has 
been  packed  down  by  snow  and  rain,  it 
may  be  shaken  up  to  admit  free  air  and 
some  light,  as  soon  as  bare.  To  have  the 
berries  look  appetizing,  nip  the  stem  off 
with  the  thumb  nail.  If  the  berry  is 
laid  hold  of  in  order  to  pull  it  off,  it 
will  look  bruised  and  distasteful  soon 
after.  This  applies  to  large  berries, 
such  as  every  garden  should  grow. 

Where  there  are  many,  it  is  well  to 
cultivate  the  thumb  nails  a  little  as 
well  as  the  berry  bed,  as  a  preparation 
for  gathering  one  of  the  most  welcome, 
rich,  and  enjoyable  of  all  garden  crops. 

Skillful  pruning  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  securing  continued  crops  of 
good,  handsome  fruit  of  any  sort.  Here 
is  an  epitome  of  the  main  require¬ 
ments  :  a.  Thin  out  annually  all  the 
old  exhausted  wood,  all  weakly  young 
shoots,  and  all  that  cannot  reach  full 
light.  b.  Cut  off  no  healthy  young 
shoots  that  have  open  room  and  light, 
or  that  can  be  tied  or  braced  into  open 
light,  c.  Prevent  crowding  and  shading 
and  waste  of  growth  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  by  rubbing  off  superfluous  shoots 
while  yet  in  the  bud.  d.  Apply  this  disbudding  to 
weak  and  crowding  buds  of  low  plants  as  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  roses  and  other  flowers, 
rhubarb  and  strawberries,  e.  When  a  cut  is  made 
in  a  tree  which  cannot  heal  over  with  new  bark 
within  a  year,  protect  the  exposed  wood  from  drying 
out  by  a  coat  of  some  waterproof  paint  or  varnish. 
Thickened  gas  tar  or  asphalt  serves  this  use  well. 

A  bulletin  of  the  experiment  station  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  on  the  improvement  of  certain  soils  (No.  57, 
November,  1895)  gives  an  instructive  and  interesting 
account  of  the  investigation,  and  the  method  of  cure. 
Analysis  of  the  soils  in  question  proved  them  rich  in 
all  the  essential  elements  of  fertility,  yet  they  yielded 
no  crops.  Any  student  of  soil  culture,  and  especially 
such  as  have  low  lands  to  manage,  will  find  this 
bulletin  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Huston,  chemist,  very  good 
reading.  It  is  in  plain  language  and  has  good  illus¬ 
trations.  w.  G.  w. 


A  Carman  Potato. — My  specimen  was  a  poor,  little, 
shriveled-up  thing.  I  laid  it  on  a  shelf,  and  forgot  it 
until  it  had  sprouts  on  as  long  as  my  penholder.  I  cut 
it  in  five  pieces,  a  sprout  to  each  piece,  and  stuck  it 
in  the  ground  ;  that  was  all  I  did  to  it.  About  the 
last  of  July,  the  tops  were  dead.  October  1  I  dug 
them,  and  got  16  nice  potatoes  and  four  about  the 
size  of  the  one  I  planted.  ,t.  w. 

Olympia,  Wash. 


17-YEAR  LOCUSTS  AND  THE  APPLE  CROP. 

The  Locust  is  a  Cultivator. 

In  regard  to  the  question  on  page  253,  as  to  the  re¬ 
lation  between  17-year  locusts  and  big  apple  crops,  I 
think  that  Prof.  Slingerland  is  mistaken  in  treating 
as  a  mere  local  superstition,  the  belief  that  the  cicada 
exercises  a  beneficial  influence  on  vegetation. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  told  us  that,  to  improve  the 
quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  fruit,  we  must 
drain,  mulch,  cultivate  and  fertilize  the  land.  The 
locusts  take  that  advice,  and  do  all  these  things,  and 
do  them  thoroughly.  In  coming  from  and  returning 
to  the  earth,  they  bore  under  the  apple  tree  as  far  as 
its  branches  extend,  a  large  number  of  holes,  deep 
down  in  the  subsoil,  forming  channels  in  which  fluids 
descend  and  gases  rise — that's  drainage.  In  time, 
these  holes  choke  with  loose  material,  and  permit  the 
water  saturated  with  plant  food  to  ascend  to  the  sur¬ 
face  by  capillary  attraction — that’s  the  best  part  of 
mulching.  Sunlight  enters  the  holes  and  air  circulates 
around  the  roots — that’s  about  all  there  is  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  hard  subsoil  is  perforated  like  a  sponge, 
and  the  fertilizing  materials  that  The  R.  N.-Y  teaches 
have  been  for  years  washing  down  below  the  reach  of 
plow  or  roots,  imprisoned  in  the  subsoil,  are  released 
and  all  in  solution  and  ready  for  immediate  use  are 
conducted  to  the  surface  and  absorbed  by  the  earth 


surrounding  every  rootlet — and  that’s  fertilization, 
the  best  possible.  The  locusts  have  done  everything 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  is  necessary.  The  effect  must 
follow  the  cause,  and  reason  helps  tradition  prove 
that  locusts  make  an  “apple  year.”  A.  w.  h. 

Irvington,  N.  J. 

What  Do  “  Locusts”  Live  On  ? 

Prof.  Slingerland  fails  to  see  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  visitation  of  17-year  locusts  and  a  large 
crop  of  apples.  The  only  possible,  and  probable 
connection,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  where  the  insects  are’ 
numerous,  their  incisions  kill  a  large  proportion  of 
the  smaller  branches  or  twigs  and  the  extension  of 
wood  growth  being  thus  checked,  the  result  is  the 
formation  of  an  unusual  number  of  fruit  buds.  The 
Cicada  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  this  locality  last 
June,  and  a  casual  examination  of  my  orchard — 10  to 
13  years  planted — reveals  the  conditions  above  indi¬ 
cated.  The  yield  of  apples  here  was  quite  large  in 
1895,  and  the  abundance  of  plump  fruit  buds  presages 
a  large  crop  this  year  ;  yet  I  would  gladly  lose  one 
crop  if,  by  that  means,  we  might  dispense  with  the 
“  locusts.”  Seventeen  years  is  a  long  time,  yet  our 
experience  during  the  past  season  leads  to  the  belief 
that  once  in  17  years  is  quite  as  often  as  we  desire  to 
see,  or  hear,  the  Cicada. 

In  this  connection,  occurs  a  more  abstruse  question, 
which  I  think  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
like  to  have  Prof.  Slingerland  answer.  Upon  what 


do  the  larvae  of  the  Cicada  feed  during  the  17  years 
they  remain  in  the  ground,  and  at  what  depth  do  they 
remain  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  period  ? 
About  five  years  ago,  when  digging  out  the  decayed 
stump  of  a  Red  elm  tree,  I  found  a  large  number, 

— perhaps  100 — of  the  larvae,  and  they  were  then 
nearly  full-grown.  If,  in  the  absence  of  decaying 
roots,  the  larvae  feed  upon  the  live  roots  of  trees  and 
plants,  may  not  serious  injury  result  therefrom? 
During  the  past  five  years,  many  forest  trees,  particu¬ 
larly  the  White  or  “Pig  nut”  hickory  have  died,  and 
their  destruction  has  been  attributed  to  drought ;  but 
as  the  tap  roots  of  these  trees  extend  to  great  depth 
in  the  soii,  frequently  where  permanent  moisture  is 
known  to  exist,  may  not  the  loss  have  been  caused  by 
the  larvae  feeding  upon  the  roots  ?  m.  j.  g. 

Adel,  Iowa.  _ 

THE  SUTTON  BEAUT Y  APPLE. 

HOW  DOES  IT  COMPARE  WITH  STANDARD  SORTS  ? 

Sutton  Beauty  was  received,  •  nearly  or  quite  50 
years  since,  from  the  late  Charles  Downing,  and 
fruited  in  my  trial  orchard  at  Plymouth,  Mich.  As 
grown  there,  the  trees  were  very  upright  in  habit, 
and  the  fruit  beautiful,  but  quite  acid.  So  far  as  I 
recollect,  it  was  neither  an  early  nor  a  profuse  bearer. 
Within  a  few  years,  an  apple  bearing  this  name  is  re¬ 
ceiving  favorable  notice,  and  trees  of  it  are  on  trial  at 
the  Michigan  Experiment  Station.  These 
trees  are,  to  all  appearance,  identical  in 
habit  with  those  above  mentioned.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  have  begotten  the  inference, 
however,  that  the  two  are  distinct ; 
though  these  last  have  not  yet  fruited  ; 
hence  the  question  of  identity  cannot 
yet  be  determined.  t.  t.  lyon. 

Michigan. 

The  Sutton  Beauty  is  a  Massachusetts 
apple,  and  its  season  there  is  December. 
Of  course  it  would  be  later  or  earlier 
according  to  latitude.  It  is  above  me¬ 
dium  in  size,  form  round,  colors  yellow 
and  crimson,  flavor,  brisk  subacid.  Very 
good  at  its  home,  but  so  far  as  my  knowl¬ 
edge  extends,  not  very  much  cultivated 
elsewhere.  t.  h.  iioskins. 

Vermont. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Sutton 
Beauty  apple  gained  from  experience  in 
growing  it,  and  have  only  had  limited 
opportunities  for  judging  it.  Its  best 
qualities  (as  a  market  fruit)  are  its  fair 
size,  beautiful  color,  fine  quality,  and 
good  keeping  qualities.  I  think  that  it 
would  outsell  the  Baldwin — would  prob¬ 
ably  rank  with  the  Jonathan,  which  it 
excels  in  size,  though  their  quality  is 
much  alike.  e.  g.  fowler. 

New  York. 

1  have  this  variety  in  bearing,  but,  like 
the  Baldwin  and  other  standard  winter 
varieties  for  more  northern  climates, 
it  is  practically  of  no  value  whatever 
here.  Blooming  earlier  in  the  year,  a 
longer  and  hotter  summer,  later  fall, 
etc.,  find  the  fruit  of  such  varieties  ripe 
and  rotten  before  gathering  time  with 
us.  For  winter,  and  even  late  fall  ap¬ 
ples,  we  are  compelled  to  select  such 
kinds  as  are  slow  to  mature,  hang  well 
and  tight  to  the  trees,  in  short,  such  as  are  suited 
to  our  long,  hot  summers,  such  as  Paragon,  Mat- 
tamusket,  Shockley,  Virginia  Greening,  McNash, 
etc.  There  is,  by  no  means,  any  scarcity  of  varieties 
that  do  well  here  as  winter  apples  that  are  at  the 
command  of  well-informed  planters.  There  are  anti- 
“  book-larnin’  ”  fruit  growers  to  some  extent,  as  well 
as  farmers.  J.  w.  kerr. 

Maryland. 

The  Sutton  Beauty  has  not  been  fruited  to  any 
extent  in  this  State,  that  I  know  of,  except  in  a  small 
way  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  and  myself.  I  have  found 
it  to  be  an  annual  bearer,  every  other  year  setting  an 
enormous  crop  of  fruit,  which  requires  thinning,  and 
being  one  of  the  few  varieties  that  seem  to  be  entirely 
free  from  the  scab ;  in  short,  it  is  a  variety  that  I 
never  spray  for  this  disease.  With  me,  it  keeps  well 
into  March,  and  I  have  had  it  in  fine  eating  condition 
the  first  of  April.  It  prebably  is  at  its  best  along  in 
February  or  March.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  apples  of  recent  introduction,  not  only  for 
house  use,  but  for  commercial  purposes,  and  after 
fruiting  it  in  a  small  way,  I  have  grafted  over  a  good 
many  trees  with  it  in  my  orchard.  s.  D.  willard. 

New  York. 

Book  Rewards. — Don’t  forget  the  books  that  are 
offered  as  rewards  for  new  subscriptions.  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen,  New  Potato  Culture,  Nursery  Book,  etc., 
for  new  names  for  The  R,  $L'Y-  H^ve  you  booked  ope  ? 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Sub-irrigation  from  Windmill  Tank. 

8.  II.  B.,  Shreve,  Ohio. — I  am  making  arrangements  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  Fig.  44  shows  my  location.  A  is  the  well  at  the  house; 
water  stands  at  80  feet.  B  is  a  pipe  running  above  ground  to  the 
reservoir.  E  is  a  reservoir  containing  1,000  barrels;  it  is  450  feet 
from  the  well,  and  the  top  is  three  feet  higher  than  the  pump 
spout.  D  is  four  half-acre  strawberry  plots,  210  feet  north  and 
south,  with  two-feet  fall  to  the  north.  I  wish  to  sub-irrigate. 
1.  Can  I  pump  enough  water  with  a  10-foot  steel  windmill  ?  2. 
What  sized  tile  should  I  use,  how  far  apart,  how  deep,  and  how 
many  should  be  connected  together?  3.  How  shall  I  draw  the 
water  from  the  reservoir  ?  How  shall  I  connect  it  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  tile  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  10-foot  mill  would  probably  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  supply  water  for  two  acres  of  strawberries 
when  it  has  to  be  drawn  from  a  depth  of  80  feet.  A 
12-foot  mill  would  be  required,  at  least,  and  one  that 
is  14  feet  in  diameter  would  be  better,  unless  the 
storage  capacity  be  increased.  2.  Three- inch  tile, 
placed  18  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  will  answer  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  water,  and  the  lines  can  be  anywhere 
from  10  to  30  feet  apart,  according-  to  the  soil,  being 
greatest  where  the  amount  of  humus  is  largest.  The 
t  ies  in  each  section  (100  feet)  can  be  connected  by  a 
larger  tile.  This  should  be  level,  and  to  secure  the 
even  distribution  of  the  water,  the  laterals  should 
have  an  even  slope  of  not  over  one  foot  in  50,  while  a 
quarter  of  this  would  be  better.  3.  Draw  the  water 
from  the  reservoir  through  a  two-inch  pipe,  and  con¬ 
nect  with  each  section  by  means  of  a  1^-incli  pipe, 
provided  with  a  valve  by  which  the  flow  can  be  regu¬ 
lated.  The  water  can  be  turned  directly  into  the  tile 
by  means  of  an  elbow  brought  up  to  the  surface,  or  a 
large  tile  can  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this  main  tile, 
forming  a  silt  basin  into  which  the  water  can  be 
delivered.  i„.  r.  taft. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station. 


Brewers'  Grains  or  Bran ;  Milk. 


A.  S.  L.,  St.  Charles ,  Mo. — 1.  Would  there  be  any  money  In  buy 
Ing  dried  brewers’  grains  at  812  per  ton,  to  take  the  place  of  bran 
at  89.50  and  sliipstuff  at  812-50,  to  feed  to  cows  for  milk  and  beef  ? 
2.  What  is  the  difference  between  sterilized  and  Pasteurized  milk? 
Can  either  operation  be  successfully  performed  off  a  small  scale, 
sav,  50  gallons  per  day?  I  am  running  a  small  dairy  In  a  town 
of  about  7,000.  The  milk  is  all  right  in  the  winter,  but  in  summer, 
it  sours  too  quickly,  and  there  Is  no  ice  this  winter  to  put  up. 
What  do  you  think  of  sterilizing,  and  then  bottling  and  delivering 
it  to  customers  in  that  shape?  I  am  going  to  have  the  engine 
any  way,  and  have  steam  very  nearly  all  the  time. 


Ans. — 1.  The  following  table  shows  the  compara¬ 
tive  feeding  value  of  average  specimens  of  these  feeds. 
The  giainswill  vary  more  in  composition  than  the 
bran  : 


Muscle-makers. 


Dried  grains.... 

14  /* 

’Iran . 

Shipstuff . 

ll/s 

Fat-formers. 
3<  14 
44/, 

49 


Pure  fat. 
4\ 

2/s 

2/, 


At  the  prices  given,  bran  is  the  cheapest  food,  and  we 
would  use  it  in  preference  to  either  of  the  others — 
especially  if  you  feed  corn  stalhs  in  any  quantity. 
We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  dried  brewers’  grains 
at  $12  under  the  circumstances.  2.  As  explained  be¬ 
fore,  on  page  745  of  last  year's  volume,  the  difference 
between  Pasteurizing  and  sterilizing  milk  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  degree  of  heat  applied.  In  the  former, 
the  milk  is  never  heated  above  175  degrees,  while  to 
sterilize  it  pioperly,  boiling  heat  or  even  a  higher 
temperature,  is  applied.  You  should  send  to  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  (Madison,  Wis.),  fora  copy 
of  Bulletin  44.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  might 
pay  you  to  Pasteurize  the  milk,  but  boiling  it  would 
be  sure  to  cause  complaint  among  your  customers. 


Dairy  Cattle  in  Mexico. 

0.  C.  It.,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.— Will  a  herd  of  17  half  and 
three  quarter  bred  Jersey  milch  cows,  which  have  been  raised  on 
prairie  hay,  eoru,  etc.,  in  Texas,  producing  there  three  gallons  of 
milk  daily,  thr  ve  on  cotton-seed  meal,  wheat  bran,  dry  fodder, 
and  green  Alfalfa,  as  a  regular  ration,  with  a  change  to  a  few 
roots,  etc.,  given  occasionally  ?  Will  they  produce  as  much  milk 
as  they  did  in  Texas,  being  kept  in  a  three-acre  field  here,  as 
against  a  1,000-acre  pasture  in  Texas  ?  With  wheat  bran  at  81  per 
100  pounds,  cotton-seed  meal  at  $1.34,  fodder  at  $1,  green  alfalfa  at 
40  cents,  and  labor  at  25  cents  per  day,  can  milk  be  produced  at 
six  cents  per  quart  half  the  year,  and  10  cents  the  other  half? 

Ans. — The  cattle  placed  under  the  new  conditions, 
should  gain  at  least  20  per  cent  in  their  flow  of  milk, 
provided  they  do  not  have  to  go  through  with  the 
fever  of  acclimatization.  In  Mississippi,  not  long 
since,  cattle  were  moved  not  more  than  100  miles 
from  a  cooler  to  a  warmer  district.  They  all  had  a 
slight  attack  of  what  is  known  as  Texas  fever.  This 
very  much  interfered  with  their  fattening  the  first 
season.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  climate  at  San 
Luis  Potosi.  The  soiling  which  is  proposed  and  the 


small  run  of  three  acres,  if  properly  managed,  will 
conduce  to  an  increased  flow  of  milk.  The  price  of 
cotton-seed  meal  is  reasonable,  but  bran  and  Alfalfa 
are  both  entirely  too  high.  As  compared  with  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  bran  should  be  worth  75  cents  per  100 
pounds,  Alfalfa,  uncured,  not  more  than  10  cents,  and 
corn  fodder  not  more  than  50  cents.  All  the  foods 
named,  except  corn  fodder,  are  highly  nitrogenous 
and,  therefore,  should  be  balanced  up  with  some  car¬ 
bonaceous  food.  Is  it  not  possible  to  do  so  by  sowing 
barley  or  Hungarian  grass,  or  by  raising  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  green  corn,  not  corn  fodder?  That  is  to  say, 
plant  corn  about  twice  as  thick  as  when  it  is  raised 
for  the  ears  chiefly.  This  will  give  a  large  proportion 
of  ears,  and  one  ton  of  it  will  be  worth  two  to  three 
tons  of  thickly  sowed  fodder  corn.  With  a  little  care 
in  cheapening  some  of  the  foods  named,  and  in  balanc¬ 
ing  the  rations,  milk  should  be  produced,  with  the 
low-priced  labor,  at  an  average  of  three  cents  per 
quart  the  year  around  at  the  barns.  I.  p.  Roberts. 

Care  of  a  Rural  Cemetery. 

0.  F.  B.,  Itushford,  N.  Y. — Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  any  of  its  readers, 
offer  any  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  and  care  of  a  rural 
cemetery  ?  Ours  is  a  half  acre  in  extent,  and  we  desire  to  make 
a  continuous  level  surface,  to  be  lawn  mowed  when  done.  The 
caretaker  of  a  cemetery  says  that  it  costs  more  to  trim  about  the 
different  stones,  than  it  does  to  lawn  mow  the  whole  ground. 
Does  any  one  know  of  any  method  by  which  a  lawn  mower  will 
do  the  whole  work  without  leaving  a  fringe  of  grass  about  the 
stones?  The  ground  was  thoroughly  plowed  last  fall,  and  many 
roots,  stumps  and  other  rubbish  were  taken  out.  The  soil  natur¬ 
ally  grows  June  grass,  and  is  light  and  thin.  Would  it  be  desir¬ 
able  to  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes  as  a  means  of  subduing  the 
ground,  or  can  it  be  just  as  well  done  and  at  the  same  expense 
without  the  crop  of  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — The  construction  of  all  the  lawn  mowers  now 
before  the  public,  is  such  as  to  prevent  cutting  close 
to  stationary  objects.  I  do  not  know  of  any  method 
by  which  one  can  be  made  to  cut  close  to  stones,  trees 
or  fences.  Hand  trimming,  by  means  of  the  sickle, 
appears  to  be  necessary.  It  does  not  seem  needful  to 
grow  a  hoed  crop  upon  the  cemetery  lot  in  question, 
though  it  would  undoubtedly  benefit  the  soil.  An 
application  of  300  to  400  pounds  of  ground  bone,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  few  days  later  by  six  or  eight  bushels  of  good 
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wood  ashes  to  the  half-acre  plot,  would  put  it  in  fine 
condition  to  receive  the  seed,  which  should  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  about  50  pounds  each  of  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  (June  grass)  and  Red-top.  A  pound  of  Sweet- 
s  rented  Vernal  grass,  mixed  in,  will  prove  a  pleasant 
a  idition.  Do  not  use  any  manure,  as  it  will  inevitably 
i  itroduce  myriads  of  troublesome  weed  seeds.  The  seed 
should  be  evenly  sown  on  a  still  morning  after  the 
ground  has  been  made  as  mellow  and  fine  as  possible. 
On  a  plot  of  this  size,  it  is  best  to  rake  the  seed  in 
evenly  by  hand,  after  which  it  should  be  firmly  rolled 
with  a  rather  heavy  roller.  If  the  ground  bone  and 
wood  ashes  are  not  easily  procured,  an  application  of 
400  to  500  pounds  of  any  good  commercial  fertilizer 
will  be  found  useful,  but  by  no  means  as  lasting  in 
its  effects  w.  v.  f. 

Making  a  Pasture  in  Vermont. 

(j.  M.  II.,  North  I errisburg,  T  t. — I  have  a  piece  of  pasture  wbic-h 
I  plowed  last  year  and  planted  to  corn;  it  is  a  gravelly  soil,  and 
so  full  of  stones  that  it  can  scarcely  be  worked.  The  soil  is  rather 
poor.  I  wish  to  turn  it  back  into  pasture  without  harvesting  an¬ 
other  crop.  Would  it  do  to  sow  millet  this  spring,  mixing  the 
grass  seed  with  it,  and  let  the  cows  on  to  it  in  the  middle  of  sum¬ 
mer  ?  The  laud  is  rather  dry. 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  get  dry,  open,  stony  ground 
into  a  good  pasture.  It  can  only  be  done  by  working 
at  it  for  several  years,  sowing  additional  grass  seeds 
from  time  to  time,  and  adding  some  plant  food  ;  or 
in  other  words,  it  must  be  coaxed  back  into  grass  land. 
Oats,  one  bushel  per  acre,  sowed  with  the  grass  seeds, 
would  be  preferable  to  millet,  as  the  former  would 
cease  to  grow  when  the  most  trying  time  in  August 
occurs,  while  the  millet  would  then  be  at  its  best, 
and  would  rob  the  soil  of  both  food  and  moisture  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  young  grass  and 
clover  plants.  A  mixture  of  two  quarts  of  Medium 
clover  seed,  one-half  quart  of  Alsike,  and  four  quarts 
of  Timothy,  and  some  Orchard  grass  and  Tall  Meadow 
1’ escue,  about  one  peck  of  each  per  acre,  would  be 
sufficient.  The  latter  seeds  weigh  but  14  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  Sow  as  early  as  possible.  The  ground 
being  so  stony  it  cannot  well  be  roiled.  If,  after  the 
seeds  and  oats  are  sown,  a  light  dressing  of  any  kind 
of  manure  could  be  spread  thinly  over  the  ground,  it 
would  assist  in  conserving  moisture,  and  in  shading 
the  plants  until  they  are  well  established.  It  will  be 
better  to  cut  the  oats  when  green,  and  feed  them  in 


the  stables  than  to  pasture.  If  the  latter  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  then  let  the  pasturing  be  as  light  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  light  dressing  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
could  be  beneficially  applied  at  the  time  of  seeding. 
It  is  probable  that  full  success  will  not  be  attained 
the  first  year.  If  so,  resow  with  about  one-eighth  as 
much  seed  the  following  spring,  and  add  a  little  plant 
food  in  some  form,  if  possible.  i.  p.  r. 

Heating  All  “  Outdoors  ”  with  Bricks. 

P.  L.  B.,  Dresden,  0. — I  read  in  a  weekly  paper  of  a  peach 
grower  in  Connecticut  who  claims  that  he  can  prevent  his  peach 
buds  from  being  killed  by  spring  frosts  by  burning  kerosene  in 
cans,  in  which  he  places  common  bricks  and  allows  them  to  be¬ 
come  saturated  with  the  oil.  These  he  places  from  30  to  40  feet 
apart  in  his  orchards,  and  when  there  is  danger  from  frost,  he 
lights  them,  and  claims  that  the  smoke  will  keep  the  buds  from 
freezing.  Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  know  of  this  practice,  and  whether 
it  is  practical  or  not?  I  would  like  to  know  whether  a  strip  of 
grass  left  along  the  peach  trees  on  a  side  lull,  would  be  of  much 
injury  to  them,  if  the  rest  of  the  ground  between  the  trees  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the  ground  from  washing. 

Ans. — No,  there  is  nothing  to  it.  It  is  little  short 
of  a  “fake.”  In  a  small,  protected  inclosure,  heat 
produced  in  this  way  might  offset  a  slight  freeze  ;  but 
in  large,  open  orchards,  you  would  waste  your  fuel. 
It  is  a  pretty  theory— little  else.  On  a  hillside,  a  strip 
of  grass  will  often  save  washing,  and  to  that  extent, 
is  a  help. 

How  to  Fight  White  Grubs. 

It.  M.,  Bloomington,  III. — Does  salt  have  any  effect  on  White 
Grubs  in  strawberry  beds  ?  If  it  does,  how  should  it  be  applied  ? 
Would  kainit  answer  the  purpose  ?  Will  London-purple  kill  leaf- 
rollers  ?  How  strong  should  it  be  made?  Will  strawben ies, 
grown  In  hills,  produce  more  fruit  in  a  single  row  than  in  a 
matted  row  if  managed  right? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

In  1891,  Prof.  Perkins,  Entomologist  of  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station,  “conducted  a  long  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
whether  some  substance  could  not  be  profitably  used 
which  should  act,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  fertilizer  to 
vegetation  and  a  destroyer  of  White  Grubs.  It  was 
thought  that,  perhaps,  some  one  or  more  of  the 
potash  salts  commonly  used  as  fertilizers,  might 
prove  to  meet  these  conditions.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  since 
it  was  found  that,  while  some  of  these  salts  did  prove 
in  a  measure  destructive  to  the  grubs,  and  of  course, 
would  be  in  most  cases  beneficial  to  the  crop  growing 
in  the  soil,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  larger  quantity 
than  could  profitably  be  applied.”  Sulphate  of  potash, 
kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  and  salt  were  all  partially 
effective  when  used  in  solution  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
per  acre  ;  the  salt  was  the  least  effective,  and  the 
sulphate  of  potash  the  most  efficient.  “  Wood  ashes, 
even  when  used  abundantly,  failed  to  injure  the 
grubs  ;  neither  did  strong  lye  poured  over  the  ground 
appear  to  affect  them.” 

The  question  of  how  to  rid  a  strawberry  bed  of 
White  Grubs  is  a  very  serious  one.  Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer 
has  had  much  experience  with  the  pests.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  in  1895,  he  stated  that  a  liberal  application  of 
salt  had  a  tendency  to  keep  the  grubs  away,  and  is 
also  said  to  kill  them  in  the  first  year  of  their  growth. 
He  had  used  four  bushels  per  acre,  scattered  along 
the  rows,  and  cultivated  in,  with  good  results,  lie 
further  stated  that,  “in  fitting  a  piece  for  strawber¬ 
ries,  known  to  be  infested  with  grubs  (grass  lands 
usually  are),  they  can  be  largely  killed  by  plowing 
late  in  the  fall  ;  thus  throwing  them  out  on  the  top 
where  they  will  freeze.  This  must  be  done  just  be¬ 
fore  a  heavy  freeze,  for  if  given  but  a  short  time, 
the  grub  is  able  to  burrow  back  into  the  ground  In 
spring,  if  land  is  plowed  and  harrowed.continuously 
for  several  days,  most  of  the  grubs  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  are  picked  up  by  birds,  poultry,  etc.  After 
the  plants  are  set  out,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
surface  application  that  will  kill  the  grubs  and  not 
kill  the  plants.  Kerosene  emulsion  I  have  tried  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  They  fatten  on  Paris-green 
water.  When  a  plant  is  attacked  by  grubs,  it  changes 
color,  and  if  the  roots  are  all  severed,  in  a  short  time, 
it  wilts.  In  watching  the  plants  from  day  to  day', 
one’s  eyes  become,  trained,  so  he  can  tell  every  plant 
that  has  a  grub  under  it.  If  we  dig  under  one  side,  the 
grub  can  often  be  removed  and  the  plant  saved,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  soil  be  moist;  carefully  replace  and  firm 
the  earth  down.  The  grub  hates  to  be  disturbed, 
and  will  migrate  to  uncultivated  spaces.  Thus  culti¬ 
vate  close  and  hoe  out  deeply  all  around  the  plants. 
Protect  the  crows,  blackbirds,  moles,  and  especially 
the  skunk.  The  only  really  successful  way  to  fight 
these  pests  in  strawberry  beds,  is  to  avoid  them  ;  and 
this  can  be  done  by  cultivating  the  soil  in  some  farm 
crop  for  three  years  previous  to  setting  out  the  plants.” 
In  short,  hand-pick  the  grubs,  thoroughly  cultivate 
the  soil  before  it  is  to  be  used  for  strawberries,  and 
keep  the  soil  stirred  close  around  the  plants  after  they 
are  set. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  strawberry  leaf- 
rollers  at  work  in  Illinois,  but  most  of  the  destructive 
work  is  done  by  one — the  Common  Strawberry  Leaf- 
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roller  (Phoxopteris  eomptana) — the  adult  insect  being 
a  small  moth.  There  are  two  broods,  possibly  more, 
of  this  insect  in  Illinois  ;  the  caterpillars  of  the  first 
brood  roll  the  leaves  in  June,  and  the  second  brood 
work  in  July  and  August.  All  attempts  to  poison 
these  leaf-rollers  with  Paris-green  or  London-purple, 
have  been  unsuccessful,  as  the  caterpillars  are  too 
snugly  protected  in  their  rolled  leaves.  But  the  pests 
are  very  effectually  fought  in  the  following  manner  : 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  harvested,  mow  the 
whole  field  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible  with  a 
mower,  leave  the  cut  weeds  and  strawberry  foliage 
to  dry  a  day  or  two  ;  then  spread  a  thin  coating  of 
straw  over  the  field,  and  fire  the  field.  The  burning 
will  be  most  effectual  if  done  late  in  June  or  early  in 
July,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants  ;  they  will  speedily  send  up  new,  strong 
leaves,  and  make  a  dense  growth  by  fall.  Prof.  Forbes 
states  that  this  is  the  standard  method  of  fightingthe 
pests  in  Illinois  No  other  method  of  destroying  the 
leaf  rollers  is  known. 

Strawberries  grown  in  hills  will  produce  better, 
but  not  more,  fruit  than  those  grown  in  matted  rows. 

What  Can  Be  Done  for  Wireworms  ? 

M.  B.  S.,  Centerville ,  N.  Y.— I  am  bothered  very  much  by  wire 
worms  eating  or  boring  small  holes  in  my  potatoes.  I  understand 
from  some  sources,  that  common  salt  is  a  remedy.  Would  it  be 
likely  to  do  any  good,  and,  if  so,  how  much  would  it  do  to  put  on 
an  acre  and  not  kill  the  potatoes?  What  woxild  be  the  best  way 
to  apply  it— sow  it  broadcast,  or  drill  it  in  ? 

Ans. — Many  farmers  have  asserted  that  salt  either 
destroys  wireworms,  drives  them  deeper  into  the  soil 
beyond  the  roots,  or  renders  the  soil  so  obnoxious  that 
the  worms  leave.  From  a  long  series  of  experiments 
made  in  1890  and  1891  at  the  Cornell  Insectary,  we 
found  that  to  kill  wireworms,  salt  must  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  about  eight  tons  to  the  acre,  or  over  one 
per  cent  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  must  be 
salt.  This  amount  would,  of  course,  kill  all  vegeta¬ 
tion.  In  1891,  we  thoroughly  tested  the  supposed 
effect  of  salt  in  driving  the  wireworms  deeper  into 
the  soil.  Our  results  indicated  that  1,000  pounds  of 
salt  per  acre  interfered  with  the  germination  of 
wheat,  and  neither  drove  the  wireworms  deeper  into 
the  soil,  nor  caused  them  to  migrate  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  distance.  It  is  thus  very  doubtful  whether  salt, 
used  in  practicable  quantities,  would  lessen  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  wire  worms  in  potatoes  ;  kainit  or  any 
other  commercial  fertilizer  would  not  be  any  more 
effectual.  I  can  suggest  no  method  of  ridding  a  potato 
field  of  the  pests  after  the  crop  has  been  planted. 

m.  v.  8. 

How  to  Treat  Large  Shoots. 

A.  C.  IV.,  New  Jersey.— Last  April,  I  bad  several  apple,  pear  and 
cherry  trees  grafted,  and  in  almost  every  case,  there  are  two  to 
three  shoots  from  one  to  three  feet  long  from  each  graft,  a  most 
satisfactory  result,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  prune  them. 
Should  I  cut  away  all  but  one,  and  cut  that  back  ? 

Ans. — Grafts  that  make  so  considerable  a  growth 
the  first  season,  are  likely  to  be  blown  out  during 
heavy  gales.  We  would  therefore  cut  out  the  weaker 
of  the  shoots  entirely,  and  shorten  the  rest  so  as  to 
give  the  new  growth  a  proper  balance. 

Cut  Out  the  Dead  Wood. 

P.  L.  B.,  Dresden,  O.— Is  dead  wood  in  peach  trees,  caused  by 
winterkilling,  injurious  to  the  trees?  If  so,  in  what  way?  Will 
it  pay  to  cut  it  out? 

Ans. — It  is  injurious  in  just  this  way  :  The  contact 
of  dead  wood  with  live  wood  will  tend  to  cause  the 
latter  to  die  back  still  further.  We  think  that  it 
would  pay  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood,  cutting  off  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  live  wood  as  well. 

Some  Notes  on  Alfalfa. 

B.  K.  A.,  New  Providence,  Pa.— How  can  I  raise  Alfalfa  ?  I 
tried  it  several  times,  but  failed.  My  soil  is  sandy  and  is  all  to 
farm  crops. 

Ans. — The  very  first  and  most  important  thing  in 
growing  Alfalfa,  is  that  the  land  should  be  well- 
drained.  If  it  is  not,  do  not  waste  seed  on  it.  If  the 
drainage  is  natural,  it  is  best.  Next  in  importance  is 
that  it  should  be  fertile.  It  will  not  pay  to  plant  it 
on  poor  land.  Yet,  as  it  is  an  active  gatherer  of 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  it  will  thrive  on  soil  that  is 
supplied  with  the  mineral  elements,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  In  fertilizing  land  for  Alfalfa,  see  that 
the  stuff  is  rich  in  these  two  elements.  Then  it  should 
be  carefully  prepared  for  the  seed  by  plowing  and 
harrowing  and  rolling.  If  sown  with  oats,  not  more 
than  one  bushel  should  be  sown  to  the  acre,  and  the 
Alfalfa  ought  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  oats  are 
drilled  in  and  covered  by  rolling.  If  not  too  moist, 
roll  the  field  very  thoroughly.  That  will  help  the 
young  Alfalfa  plants  to  get  hold  of  the  soil,  and  their 
roots  will  the  quicker  get  down  to  moisture,  while 
the  6oil  moisture  will  get  up  better  from  below. 
Twelve  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  are  plenty.  If 
sown  with  oats,  they  ought  to  be  cut  for  hay  when  in 
milk  or  before.  If  sown  alone,  do  not  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry.  Early  corn  planting  time  will  be  soon 
enough.  Prepare  the  land  as  for  corn,  and  sow  on  a 
freshly  harrowed  surfaee.  Cover  by  rolling  if  dry 


enough.  When  the  young  plants  have  reached  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  of  development,  they  must  be  cut.  That 
may  be  at  a  foot  height,  or  may  be  less.  It  may  be 
known  by  the  ceasing  of  growth  and  yellowing  of  the 
leaves.  If  not  cut,  the  plant  stands  a  long  time,  and 
finally  shoots  out  again  at  the  root.  If  cut  close  at 
once,  it  is  invigorated  and  will  grow  more  thriftily 
than  ever.  Do  not  leave  a  mulch  on  the  field.  Do  not 
sow  the  seed  on  mucky  land.  On  the  second  year, 
the  Alfalfa  may  be  cut  three  or  four  times.  Do  not 
sow  a  large  area  of  it  until  you  have  learned  about  it 
by  experience.  J.  e.  wing. 

Ohio. 

Oats  and  Clover  in  West  Virginia. 

F.  II.  31.,  Cumberland,  Md. — I  have  a  river  bottom  field  which 
has  been  farmed  in  corn  for  at  least  five  years,  which  I  would 
like  to  get  in  clover  and  Timothy.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 
Which  would  be  the  surest  way  to  get  the  best  stand — to  sow  the 
seed  alone,  or  to  sow  it  with  oats  ? 

Ans. — We  have,  in  former  years,  been  successful  in 
sowing  clover  and  Timothy  in  oats,  and  never  failed 
to  get  a  good  stand,  and  even  in  the  last  two  years, 
we  have  never  had  a  finer  stand  of  young  grass  plants 
when  we  cut  the  oats.  But  the  very  hot  sun  and  ex¬ 
treme  dry  weather  afterwards,  killed  nearly  all  the 
young  plants.  Since  F.  II.  M.’s  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
it  will  dry  out  very  quickly,  so  it  is  in  need  of  a  mulch. 
We  would  recommend  sowing  to  oats,  1%  bushel  per 
acre.  Then  sow  to  clover  and  Timothy,  and  give  one 
stroke  with  a  light  smoothing  harrow,  give  a  light 
dressing  of  barnyard  manure,  scattering  it  evenly  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  before  the  seeds  sprout. 
When  the  oats  have  begun  to  shoot  out  and  form 
heads  of  grain,  cut  them  with  a  mowing  machine  and 
let  them  lie  on  the  ground.  This  will  stop  the  further 
exhaustion  of  plant  food  from  the  soil,  and  will  shade 
the  tender  plants  just  at  a  time  when  they  need  it.  If 
weeds  come  up  and  threaten  to  choke  out  the  young 
grass,  cut  them  with  the  machine  before  they  seed, 
and  let  them  lie.  They  will  likewise  serve  as  a  mulch, 
which  will  hold  moisture  and  protect  the  grass. 

Holliday’s  Cove,  W.  Va.  T.  s.  c.  a  son. 

Timbrel!  Strawberry  and  Japan  Plums. 

0.  E.  S.,  Lincoln,  N.  Y.—l.  I  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  raising 
the  Timbrell  strawberry.  With  what  was  it  fertilized  ?  I  have 
about  six  acres  of  lowland  that  was  never  plowed  until  two  years 
ago,  when  we  put  in  a  ditch  400  rods  long  and  drained  it  nicely. 
Along  this  ditch  it  is  dry  about  three  feet  down,  and  I  would  like 
to  set  out  a  row  of  trees  that  will  bear  some  kind  of  fruit.  2. 
What  Is  best?  How  about  plums,  and  what  kind?  No  water 
stands  on  the  ground.  This  ground  is  made  land — a  sandy  muck. 
Would  chestnuts  do  well?  If  so,  what  kind  is  best? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know.  The  Timbrell  was  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  plot  with  100  other  kinds.  We  would  suggest 
Parker  Earle  and  Brandywine  as  pollen  plants.  2. 
We  would  try  the  Japan  plums  in  such  a  place  as 
that,  and  our  choice  at  present  would  be  Abundance 
and  Burbank.  We  would  also  try  the  Japan  chest¬ 
nuts,  selecting  the  Ridgeley  and  Paragon. 

How  to  Seed  Knolls. 

L.  J.  C.,  Baldwinsville.N.  P. — I  seeded  a  five-acre  field  of  oats  last 
spring,  with  clover  and  Timothy.  The  seeding  killed  out  on  two 
knolls.  How  can  I  keep  the  field  in  seeding,  and  cut  hay  off  from 
the  knolls  ?  Would  it  do  to  sow  oats  with  grass  seed  on  the 
knolls,  and  cultivate  or  harrow  in  and  cut  all  as  hay  ? 

Ans. — It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  dig  up  the  knolls 
with  a  Cutaway  or  spring-tooth  harrow,  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  and  sow  one  bushel  of  oats  or  barley  per  acre 
(the  former  is  preferable)  with  grass  seed.  At  the 
same  time,  some  fertilizer,  containing  a  relatively 
high  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  should  be  scattered  over 
land  and  worked  in  with  the  harrow.  The  barley, 
being  earlier  than  oats,  would  come  in  better  at 
mowing  time  than  any  other  crop  ;  and  if  the  weather 
were  good  for  curing  it  would  make  most  excellent 
hay.  Its  being  removed  early,  would  give  the  grasses 
a  good  chance  to  get  a  foothold  before  the  dry,  hot 
weather  came  on.  I.  p.  R. 

Early  Corn  and  Peas ;  Muck  for  Manure. 

.4.  II.  R.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.— 1.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  early 
sweet  corn  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Early  Vermont  sweet 
corn?  2.  What  is  the  best  early  pea  for  a  market  garden?  3. 
What  is  the  best  early  potato  for  a  market  garden  ?  My  farm  is 
located  in  the  center  of  New  Hampshire,  Merrimac  County.  The 
soli  is  mostly  a  sandy  loam,  and  early.  4.  In  the  center  of  the 
farm  is  a  large  bog  filled  with  a  strong,  black  muck,  12  or  15  feet 
deep,  which  can  be  easily  drained  and  got  out.  Not  having  much 
manure,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  with  it? 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  of  no  better  sweet  corn  than  the 
Extra  Early  Vermont.  2.  Nott’s  Excelsior.  Of  the 
taller-growing  varieties,  (two  feet)  we  would,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  choose  the  new  Station  pea.  3.  We  cannot  answer 
this  question  satisfactorily.  Every  farmer  or  gardener 
must  answer  it  for  himself,  and  there  is  no  better 
way  to  do  this  than  by  planting  side  by  side  a  few 
hills  of  such  varieties  as  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  New 
Queen,  Burpee's  Extra  Early,  Early  Ohio,  Early 
Maine,  Early  Six  Weeks.  Polaris,  Freeman,  and  others 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  to-day.  4.  Muck  varies 
quite  a  little  in  quality.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  a 
sample  of  this  muck  to  your  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  for  analysis.  The  plant-food 


in  muck  is  raw,  and  not  readily  available  for  plants. 
The  best  way  to  “  cook  ”  it  is  to  pile  it  in  a  compost 
heap — if  possible,  mixing  manure  with  it  to  start  up 
heat  and  fermentation.  Work  it  over  at  intervals 
with  fork  and  shovel  until  it  becomes  fine  and  crum¬ 
bly.  You  will  improve  the  compost  very  much  by 
mixing,  as  it  is  made  up,  100  pounds  of  ground  bone 
and  40  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  with  each  load  of 
muck. 

Feathers  and  Shavings  for  Fertilizers. 

Subscriber,  Neiv  Jersey.— 1.  In  a  duckhouse  where  stock  ducks 
are  kept,  and  planing-mill  shavings  are  used,  is  the  wet  stuff  that 
Is  taken  out  every  few  days  of  any  value  for  a  truck  farm  ?  2.  Are 
feathers  and  the  refuse  from  killing  poultry  of  any  value  for 
truck  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  shavings  will  not  be  of  much  value  in 
truck  farming,  until  they  are  composted  and  well 
rotted.  The  duck  manure  alone  might  answer,  but 
we  would  prefer  to  compost  the  whole  material,  and 
thoroughly  rot  it  down  before  using  in  the  garden. 
These  shavings  do  better  when  spread  on  the  surface, 
as  on  grass  and  grain,  and  not  plowed  under  until 
well  rotted.  2.  Feathers  will  be  of  even  less  im¬ 
mediate  value  than  the  shavings. 

How  to  Treat  Blood  for  Fertilizer. 

T.  B.,  Skowhegan,  Me.— I  have  a  lot  of  lambs  to  kill,  and  wish  to 
convert  the  offal  into  manure.  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
method  of  doing  it  by  digesting  the  blood  and  offal  in  a  vat  with 
quick  lime.  What  are  the  details  of  the  process  ? 

Ans.— Blood  may  be  preserved  by  the  addition  of 
three  pounds  of  powdered  quick  lime  to  100  pounds 
of  blood.  It  will  then  form  in  a  solid  mass,  which 
can  be  dried  slowly  in  the  sun  without  risk  of  either 
putrefaction  or  loss  of  nitrogen.  In  case  the  offal  is 
mixed  with  the  blood,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
proportion  of  lime  be  increased,  because  of  the  lower 
content  of  water  in  the  offal — say  four  to  five  pounds 
of  the  lime  to  100  pounds  of  the  offal.  This  may  be 
mixed  either  in  a  vat  or  other  suitable  receptacle. 

E.  B.  VOORHEK8. 

Value  of  Wood  Ashes. 

W.  T.  O.,  Bloomfield,  Iowa.— What  would  be  the  manurial  value 
of  unleached  wood  ashes  per  barrel,  say,  common  salt  barrels, 
well-moistened  and  well-tamped  in  with  a  good-sized  tamping 
maul  and  weighing  perhaps  300  pounds  ?  I  am  janitor  of  a  court 
house  at  present,  and  am  making  a  good  many  ashes.  Parties 
heretofore  have  been  selling  them  at  15  cents  per  barrel,  and  the 
barrel  costs  five  cents  ;  consequently  I  get  only  10  cents  for  the 
ashes,  and  I  contemplate  using  them  on  my  fruit,  consisting  of 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and  strawberries. 

Ans. — It  depends  largely  on  how  much  water  is 
used  on  the  ashes.  If  enough  is  used  to  run  through 
them,  more  or  less  of  the  potash  will  be  leached  out. 
It  will  be  better  to  keep  them  dry  and  under  cover. 
Three  hundred  pounds  of  dry  wood  ashes  contain,  at 
least,  15  pounds  of  potash,  which  you  could  not  buy 
in  other  fertilizers  for  less  than  70  cents.  By  all 
means,  save  them,  and  use  on  fruits  of  any  sort.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  a  fruit  fertilizer. 

A  Start  for  a  Permanent  Pasture. 

C.  I.  yV.,  Mehoopany ,  Pa. — We  have  a  15-acre  field,  rather  stony 
and  steep,  now  in  buckwheat  stubble,  that  we  wish  to  seed  with 
mixed  grasses  for  a  permanent  pasture.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  seed  in  March  on  the  frozen  ground,  or  would  it  be  best  to  wait 
until  settled  weather,  harrow  and  then  seed  ?  The  soil  is  red 
shale  upland,  and  has  produced  two  crops  of  buckwheat  in  suc¬ 
cession,  yielding  very  good  crops,  considering  the  dry  weather. 
What  kinds  of  grasses  and  how  much  per  acre  should  be  sown  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

It  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  ground  is  in  or¬ 
der,  and  then  plow  and  fit  thoroughly.  The  following 
kinds  and  amounts  of  seed  might  be  sown  per  acre  : 
One-half  bushel  of  Tall  Meadow  Fescue,  or  if  that 
cannot  be  procured,  one  peck  of  Orchard  grass  and 
one  of  Red-top.  These  seeds  weigh  14  pounds  per 
bushel,  and,  on  account  of  their  lightness,  would  have 
to  be  sowed  separate  from  those  which  follow:  Four 
quarts  of  Timothy,  one  quart  of  Alsike,  and  two 
quarts  of  Red  clover  seed.  If  the  ground  is  in  good 
order,  and  the  season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  they 
would  better  not  be  harrowed  in  ;  but  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  rolled  after  the  seeds  have  been 
distributed.  If  Blue  grass  comes  in  naturally  in  this 
locality,  one  may  make  a  good  permanent  pasture 
without  sowing  any  of  the  light  grass  seeds  ;  simply 
use  a  liberal  amount  of  Timothy  and  the  clover  seeds 
in  the  proportion  given  above.  In  time,  if  the  pasture 
be  well  treated,  the  Blue  grass  will  come  in  of  itself. 

The  first  year,  the  pasture  should  be  mowed,  and  if 
the  growth  be  not  strong,  it  should  be  left  on  the 
ground  ;  if  it  be  strong,  it  may  be  gathered  up  and 
fed  green  in  the  stables.  If  the  weeds  appear  in  large 
numbers,  it  might  be  well  to  mow  twice,  and  leave 
all  the  material  on  the  ground  to  shade  the  plants. 
In  about  three  years  after  it  had  been  seeded,  scarify 
with  a  sharp-tooth  harrow  and  add  some  clover  seed, 
and,  if  possible,  some  fertilizer,  and  roll.  A  good  per¬ 
manent  pasture  is  seldom  made  the  first  or  second 
year.  It  requires  nursing  and  watching  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  if  the  ideal  permanent  pasture  is  to  be  developed. 
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Setting  Strawberries  by  Machinery ;  a  Hired 
Man  With  a  Wooden  Back. 

W.  It.  C.,  South  Kirlland,  0.— Are  strawberry 
transplanters  successfully  used  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  what  do  they  cost  ? 

A  ns. — The  strawberry  is  a  hard  plant 
to  set  out  by  machinery,  owing  to  the 
numerous  roots  growing  so  close  to  the 
bud  of  the  plant.  Just  a  little  too  high 
or  too  low  in  the  ground  will  cost  the 
life  of  the  plant.  We  use  the  Bemis 
transplanter,  which  does  the  work  satis¬ 
factorily.  This  is  a  two- horse  machine 
that  makes  the  row  and  waters  the  plant 
as  it  is  set  by  two  men  or  smart  boys, 
who  ride  on  the  rear  part  of  the  machine, 
each  one  setting  a  plant  in  turn  and 
holding  it  in  place  until  the  earth  is 
pressed  to  the  plant  by  the  machine. 
We  have  set  out  from  10  to  20  acres  each 
year  for  three  years  past,  and  we  could 
not  now  do  without  this  transplanter. 
It  never  fails  to  do  its  part  of  the  work 
better  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way. 
We  are  entirely  independent  of  the  dry 
weather,  so  far  as  planting  is  concerned, 
as  the  amount  of  water  can  be  varied  to 
suit  the  condition.  The  most  tiresome 
and  unhealthful  job  on  our  farm,  here¬ 
tofore,  is  now  a  pleasant,  easy  task.  We 
set  about  75  plants  to  the  minute  when 
going,  or  about  four  acres  per  day. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  neighbors  also  use 
our  transplanter  for  strawberries,  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  celery,  and  we 
always  hear  them  speak  highly  of  its 
work.  In  fact,  we  know  a  farmer  in  this 
section,  who  has  made  a  decided  success 
of  sweet,  potato  growing,  is  making 
money  these  hard  times,  and  only  a  few 
days  ago  I  heard  him  state  before  our 
farmers’  institute  that  he  owes  his 
success  largely  to  the  superior  way  an 
which  his  plants  are  set  out  by  his  Bemis 
transplanter.  The  price  is  $75,  but  I 
think  that  includes  delivery. 

Delaware.  A.  w.  slaymaker. 

Some  Notes  on  Celery  Blight. 

1).  E.,  Normal ,  111.— I  have  seen  several  articles 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  celery  blight.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  celery  the  past  year  was  about  the 
same  as  that  of  some  others  who  have  written.  I 
had  4,000  plants,  which  all  blighted.  My  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  potatoes  all  blighted  about  the  same  time. 
On  the  under  side  of  some  of  the  leaves  of  the 
grape  vines,  there  was  a  fly  or  hopper;  some 
leaves  were  almost  alive  with  them,  and  I  have 
thought  that  the  fly  on  the  celery  and  potatoes 
was  something  like  the  fly  or  hopper  on  the  grape 
vines,  but  seemed  to  be  of  a  lighter  color.  The 
potato  vines  were  very  rank,  and,  in  a  week’s 
time  after  being  attacked  by  this  insect,  the  tops 
were  all  dead.  The  fly  or  hopper  was  not  very 
much  larger  than  a  common  gnat  fly.  The  rejilies 
to  different  correspondents  do  not  say  whether 
the  insect  that  causes  the  blight  was  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  or  not. 

Ans  — Celery  blight  and  the  true  potato 
blights,  are  not  caused  by  insects,  but 
are  fungous  diseases.  There  are  several 
leaf-hoppers,  resembling  the  Grape-vine 
Leaf-hopper,  that  work  on  celery,  suck¬ 
ing  the  sap  from  the  leaves,  and  some¬ 
times  retarding  its  growth.  I  cannot 
recognize  the  insect  described  by  D.  E. 
as  working  on  his  potato  vines.  To 
answer  this  query  intelligently,  I  would 
have  to  see  specimens  of  the  insects  and 
the  injured  plants.  In  1892,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  made 
a  successful  attempt  to  prevent  the 
fungous  disease  causing  celery  blight. 

“  The  plants  selected  for  the  experiment 
were  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  were 
set  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be 
flooded  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the 
ground  always  soaked.  Without  further 
treatment,  these  plants  made  a  vigorous 
growth, and  were  almost  wholly  free  from 
blight.  Plants  in  the  same  bed  which  re¬ 
ceived  only  water  falling  naturally,  as 
rain,  blighted  very  badly,  in  consequence 
of  which  there  were  not  enough  leaves 
to  bleach  when  the  time  came  for  this 
operation.”  It  is  noticeable  that  celery 
on  low,  moist  ground  is  seldom  severely 
injured  by  blight.  The  experiment 
showed  the  importance  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  this  crop.  “  It  may 
not  be  practicable  for  all  upland  celery 
growers  to  water  as  extensively  as  seems 
necessary  to  keep  the  crop  growing  and 
free  from  disease ;  still  there  are,  pq 


doubt,  many  places  where  irrigation 
could  be  practiced  at  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  expense,  making  the  crop,  even  in 
regions  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
naturally  unfavorable,  a  certain  and 
profitable  one.”  The  above  notes  on 
celery  blight  are  taken  from  Mr.  Gallo¬ 
way’s  account  as  published  in  Bulletin 
102  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station. 
This  bulletin  deals  primarily  with  in¬ 
sects  injurious  to  celery.  D.  E.  should 
send  for  a  copy  of  it.  m.  v.  s. 

How  to  Use  Hen  and  Hog  Manures. 

E.  if.,  Chalfont ,  Pa. — What  shall  I  add  to  2*4 
tons  of  hen  manure  and  one-half  ton  of  ground 
bone,  to  form  a  complete  fertilizer  for  corn,  oats 

( Continued  on  next  page). 
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Health 

We  cannot  have  without  pure,  rich,  healthy 
blood.  Blood  is  made  pure  and  health  is  as¬ 
sured  by  taking 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists,  $1. 
Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

T-Trkrtrl’e  Pi  11c;  d°  not  cause  pain  or 
iiULMu  o  IT  lllo  gripe.  All  druggists.  25c. 


rt?  •  ffV  REID’S  Fruit 
B  Specialties, 

ill  If  VI /  Save  one-half 

^  J  by  buying  di- 

_  rect  from  head¬ 
quarters.  AH  the  best  and 
leading  varieties,  newand 
old.  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Roses, Vines, Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs, Crates  and 
Baskets.  Handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  describes 
them  all.  Mailed 

free.  Write  for  it. 


REID’S 
NURSERIES,| 
Bridgeport, 
Ohio. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO , 

BLACKBERRY. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Champion  of  England. 
Greenville,  and  many 
other  sorts  at  lowest 
prices.  Send  for  my  spring  price  list,  with  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  of  many  new  and  old  varieties  of 
Strawberries.  Raspberries  and  Blackberries. 
LUTHER  HICK,  Manchester.  Ontario  County,  N.  Y 

GOLDEN  OUEEN  RASPBERRY  S1SS55S? 

Roots  for  sale  or  exchange  for  other  stock.  $(i  per 
thousand.  ISAAC  HALL.  Wagontown,  Pa. 


DON’T  BUY  BERRY  PLANTS 

till  yovt  get  our  price  list.  Sent  free.  Very  low  Trade 
list  to  nurserymen.  Send  for  it. 

CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES. 

W.  B.  GIBSON  &  SONS,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


1,000 


rearn  T  rees  witli  freight  prepa 

to  any  Station  east  of  the  Mississip 
River,  two  to  three  feet,  for  S25.  Otn 
sizes  in  proportion.  List  of  varieties  or  sampl 
sent  on  request 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


The 

Walter  Pease  Apple. 

The  finest  fall  dessert  apple  grown.  See 
Rural  New  Yorker  Nov.  23.  Rich,  tender, 
ensp.  Catalogue  with  plate  and  description 
iree.  F.  E.  Young,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


IUMPM 

The  only  Yellow  Free¬ 
stone  Peach  ripening  with 

Amsden. 

HALF  PRICE. 

Regular  Our 

Prices.  Prices. 


Large  June  Ruds  each,  60c.  25e. 


"  “  **  perdoz,  $5.00.  §2.00 

"  “  “  per  100,  $30.00.  §15.00 

Small  trees  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  same  prices. 


Good  fc7  30  Days  Only 

Address  and  send  orders  direct  to 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO., 
fllghtstown,  N.  J. 


250,000  Peach  Trees 


100,000  Plum,  best  European  and  Japan, 
150,000  Pear,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

75,000  Cherry,  JYIorellos,  Hearts,  etc. 
150,000  Apple,  tluince.  Apricot, 

100,000  Nut  Bearius  Trees, 

2,000,000  Small  Fruits  and  Grapes. 
7o0,000  Iloses,  Evcrblooiuing  and  Hardy. 


k  1,000  Gar  Loads  Ornamentals. 


Full  supply  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants, 
'{ Bulbs,  ete.  Cleganl  1U8  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for 
It  before  buying.  Everything  mail  size  postpaid.  Larger  by  ex¬ 
press  or  frei’ght.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  We 
occupy  1*4  miles  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier 
trees  are  grown  on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  the  best 
direct  from  the  grower  and  avoid  all  commissions.  It 
will  save  you  money. 


42nd  YEAR.  2000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  0.  Box  216 


SMALL  FRUITS,  QRAPES,  SHRUBS.  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
bargei^and  choice,  teolleetlons  In  America* 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

beautifully  Illustrated,  free  to  regular  customers, 
to  others  10c  for  postage. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

HOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  1896  Catalogue 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES  ;  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK — all  hardy  and  reliable — mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


PEACH 

TREES 


500,000  FOR  SALE.W,  Q 

Sneed  anil  Triumph,  Earliest*  * 
in  America.  Standard  kinds  de¬ 
livered  at  your  homes  as  follows:  2  fo 
26c,  6  for  60c,  12  for  $1.00,  100  for  $6.00.  \  fA  *  % 

JAPAN  PLUMS, 

PEARS,  STRAWBERRIES,  none  excelN/fe- 

ns  in  quality  or  equal  us  in  price.  Everything\.Ci 
guaranteed  healthy. 

ROGERS  NURSERY  CO.,  Moorestown,N.J.  Box  1007 


A3.?;.  NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE  yS.  1896 

More  Puofitablk  than  W H EAT  or  COTTON,  with  less  labor  and  jusk.  Send 
for  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  best  varieties.  ALPHA,  the  earliest  Chestnut, 
opens  Sept.  5th  to  loth  without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive;  PARHYS' 
GIANT,  the  largest,  six  inches  around;  PARAGON,  RIDGELEY  and  others. 

STARR,  “I he  perfection  of  early  Apples.”  BISMARCK,  fruits  at  two  years’  old; 
PARLIN’S  BEAUTY,  ttie  handsomest  :  LINCOLN  OORELESS,  KOONCE,  GOL- 
DEN  RUSSET,  ANGEL  and  other  Pears.  JAPAN  QUINCE  COLUMBIA,  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  producing  a  vahJabi.k  fruit  dheqUaled  for  jelly. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  RARE  NOVELTIES,  and  valuablk  introductions.  JAPAN 
BERRIES,  FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

PARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry,  new  jersey. 


Your  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  F.  ALLEN.  JR..  SALISBURY,  MD 

will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  82-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largest  and  best  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sample  copy  of  The  Strawberry  Ciilturist. 
CFhm  MOW  I  T*  yon  prow  strawberries,  you 
OE.I1LI  IlUvv;  can’t  afford  to  be  without  It. 


OUR  BUSINESS 
BOOK 


for  BUSINESS  BUYERS  about  ROGEHS’  FRESH-DUG  DANS- 
VILLE  TREES  has  been  mailed  to  allold  customers  on  our  list. 
If  your  name  has  been  missed,  write  us  to-day,  as  you  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  It  tells  you  of  our  advantages  here, 
gives  lowest  prices  in  America  for  best  trees  that  grow;  prices  that  are  the  result  of 
Business  Economy.  We  are  bookingthousandsof  dollars  in  orders  from  Business  Farmers. 
Readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y. — Will  you  be  with  us,  too?  You  get  KOGKRS’  personal  atten¬ 
tion  only  bv  addressing  ROGERS’  NURSERIES,  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  Mgr.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 
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Biimn 
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S  and  all  other  best  fruits  from  Hale,  who  makes  more  money  in  fruit  culture  than  any  man  in  = 
5  America.  Free  book,  tells  whole  story,  no  secrets.  Address  HALE,  South  Glastonbury, CONN.  = 
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HALE  PLUM,  TRIUMPH  PEACH,  BPUHCER  STRAWBERRY 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


ORIOLE 

AND 


IDEAL. 


Named  by  U.  S.  Pomologist.  Also  immense 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants.  Bottom 
prices.  14th  Annual  Catalogue  free. 

SLAr.MAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


of  valuable  Information 
about  Trees  anti  Plants 
All  the  Standard  and 
NEW  VARIETIES. 


Arthur  J.  Collins, 

,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J- 


PEACH.  PEAR,  PLUM,  leading  and  new  varieties. 

■  s  bwbibb  ideal,  Oriole,  Lady  Thompson  are  the  coming  market 


isp  _  _  _ 

Eldorado,  Leader.  EVERYTHING  CHOICE  FOR  THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  FIRST 
COST.  Our  catalogue  sent  free  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  liritlgeville,  Del. 


ot  BuBNY  I  LliB. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  MILLION, 

5  DOZEN  PLANTS  BY  MAIL  (assorted),  *1.00. 
Berlin  (New),  81.00  Doz. ;  83.00  per  100 ;  810.00  per  1000. 
500,000  Asparagus  Roots.  20,000  Apple  Trees. 

20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  cts.;  12  for  81.00  ;  100  for  86.00. 
Send  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md, 
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THE  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

and  barley  ?  Should  I  put  any  on  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  plowing  ?  What  is  the  best  medium  to  dry 
up  pig  manure,  when  no  straw  is  used,  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  use,  and  what  would  necessarily  be  added 
to  make  it  a  complete  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — By  adding  600  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  to  the  hen  manure  and 
bone,  you  would  have  a  fair  fertilizer  ; 
but  it  would  be  better  to  use  500  pounds 
more  bone,  also.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
manure  as  fine  as  possible.  We  would 
not  plow  in  any  of  this  mixture,  but 
would  broadcast  and  harrow  it  all  in. 
Clean  out  the  pig  pen  frequently,  and 
keep  the  manure  under  cover  with  plas¬ 
ter  enough  spread  over  it  to  keep  it 
wThite  in  color.  Pig  manure  has  a  better 
balance  in  its  proportion  of  potash,  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid  than  any  other 
live-stock  manures  ;  still,  it  would  pay 
to  use  25  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  50  pounds  of  bone  with  every  ton  of 
manure. 

Some  Plums  for  Pennsylvania. 

P.  D.  M.,  Grapeville,  Pa. — What  varieties  of 
plums  shall  I  plant  ?  Are  the  Japanese  varieties 
hardy  as  far  north  as  this  ?  If  so,  what  varieties 
would  you  recommend  ?  The  ground  is  a  sandy 
or,  rather  gravelly  loam,  sloping  to  the  south¬ 
east,  and  is  protected  on  the  north  and  west  by  a 
hill. 

Ans. — Yes,  we  think  very  highly  of 
several  varieties  of  the  Japan  plums. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  and 
farther  north.  The  Abundance,  Bur¬ 
bank  and  Satsuma  are  those  which  we 
feel  safest  in  recommending  at  this  time. 
Willard  is,  perhaps,  the  best  early. 
Red  June,  introduced  by  Stark  Bros., 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  thought  to  be  the  best 
Japan  plum,  is  about  a  week  later  than 
Willard  and  earlier  than  the  Abundance. 
Orient,  introduced  by  the  same  firm, 
ripens  soon  after  the  Burbank.  The 
Hale  and  Wickson  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Burbank,  the  originator,  as  up  to  this 
time,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  Japan 
plums,  but  the  stock  is  yet  too  small  for 
introduction. 

Best  Early  and  Late  Strawberry. 

C.  A.  S.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.— What  are  the  best 
very  early  aud  very  late,  thoroughly  tested,  straw¬ 
berries,  productive  and  possessing  good  shipping 
qualities  ?  Do  Meek’s  Early  and  the  Gandy  All 
the  bill  ? 

Ans. — Up  to  this  time,  we  have  found 
the  Rio  the  best  early,  and  the  Beder 
Wood  the  next.  For  late,  we  would 
prefer  either  Parker  Earle  or  Brandy¬ 
wine  to  the  Gandy. 

Value  of  Skill  in  Grafting. 

T.J.B..  Constitution,  Pa. — We  have  about  50 
Northern  Spy  apple  trees  in  our  orchard,  that 
are  of  tine  shape  and  thrifty,  about  20  years  old, 
but  very  poor  bearers,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fruit  rots  before  ripe.  Would  it  be  best  to 
graft  them  with  some  good,  late  variety,  or  dig 
them  out,  and  plant  young  trees  ?  The  rest  of  the 
trees  are  Spitzenburg,  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis 
and  a  number  of  earlier  kinds,  which  are  very 
heavy,  perpetual  bearers. 

Ans. — The  Northern  Spy  is  a  clean, 
strong-growing  tree,  and  makes  a  good 
stock  to  graft  many  of  the  weak  and 
slow-growing  varieties  on.  The  first 
cost  of  setting  the  grafts  may  seem 
large,  but  in  comparison  with  the  time 
lost  waiting  for  young  trees  to  come 
into  bearing,  it  is  small.  Success  in 
grafting  over  such  large  trees  depends 
entirely  on  the  skill  of  the  man  who 
does  the  work  ;  if  done  in  a  bungling 
manner,  the  result  will  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  unprofitable  ;  while  a  com¬ 
petent  and  skillful  man  will  know  just 
how  to  distribute  the  grafts  in  the  top 
so  as  to  form  a  perfect  shape,  and  cut 
away  all  superfluous  branches.  A  skill¬ 
ful  grafter  can  make  nearly  every  graft 
live  in  thrifty  trees,  so  making  it  unnec- 
cessary  to  put  in  more  grafts  than  are 
needed  to  form  the  new  top,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  setting  grafts— as  this  work 
is  invariably  done  by  the  graft.  If  such 
a  man  can  be  procured  at  a  reasonable 
price,  better  graft  over  the  trees  ;  if  not 
done  by  a  first-class  man,  they  will  prove 
unprofitable,  and  we  would  prefer  to  dig 
them  out  and  plant  others.  As  to  what 
varieties  are  best  to  put  on  them,  soil, 
markets  and  taste  must  decide  alto¬ 


gether  ;  any  variety  that  succeeds  in 
that  locality,  will  grow  and  do  well  on 
such  stocks  as  Northern  Spy.  T.  J.  B. 
does  not  say  whether  he  prefers  early, 
fall,  or  winter  apples.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  the  character  of  his 
soil  and  the  demands  of  his  market,  be¬ 
fore  advising  him  as  to  varieties. 

New  Jersey,  jos.  h.  black  son  &  co. 


Catalogue  Reviews 


L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Rock  County,  Wis. 
— A  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  varieties 
of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  garden  seeds. 
The  list  of  potatoes  is  first-rate.  It  re¬ 
gards  Maggie  Murphy  as  the  largest  po¬ 
tato  on  the  list  and  a  tremendous  yielder. 
It  is  a  great  drought  resister,  a  strong 
grower.  The  eyes  are  rather  deep.  The 
prices  are  remarkably  low. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &Co.,34  South  Market 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. — A  seed  catalogue  of 
100  pages.  The  first  page  shows  colored 
portraits  of  three  dahlias,  three  of  a  prize 
collection,  and  the  last  page  the  new 
Chrysanthemum  Double  helianthus,  also 
awarded  a  first  prize  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society.  The  color 
is  a  clear  orange,  the  flowers  resembling 
those  of  huge  chrysanthemums.  Girar¬ 
deau’s  Triumph  watermelon,  it  is  claim¬ 
ed,  is  of  remarkable  size,  very  early,  and 
exceedingly  prolific.  Six  selected  melons 
weighed  420  pounds.  This  firm  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  market  gardening  es¬ 
tablishments  in  the  country,  and  the 
varieties  of  vegetables  it  selects  for  forc¬ 
ing  under  their  acres  of  glass  should 
command  interest.  Note  what  is  said 
about  Rawson’s  Improved  Red  Drum¬ 
head  cabbage.  Rawson’s  White  Spine 
cucumber,  Rawson’s  Hothouse  lettuce, 
Rawson’s  Puritan  tomato  are  regarded 
as  the  best  of  their  kinds. 


E.  H.  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  choice  seed  potatoes,  small 
fruits  and  oats.  The  new  potato,  Vick’s 
Early  Excelsior,  is  given  the  place  of 
honor — the  first  page.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  is  the  best  extra  early  potato  in 
existence  which  claim  is  supported  by 
many  testimonials.  It  is  said  to  be  much 
earlier  than  its  parent,  Early  Rose,  a 
heavier  cropper  and  better  in  all  other 
respects.  Vick’s  Abundance  is  a  new 
late  kind  and  a  cross  between  the  Peach- 
blow  and  St.  Patrick — a  heavy  yielder 
and  of  fine  quality  Maggie  Murphy, 
late,  and  Vick’s  Early  Pride  are  highly 
praised.  The  standard  sorts  are  well 
described. 


Farm  Seeds  for  All. 

We  want  every  American  Farmer  that  reads  this  advertisement 
to  send  us  an  order.  Our  “BLOODED  SEEDS”  produce  larger  and 
better  crops  in  any  soil  and  climate  than  those  from  any  other 
source.  This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  to  be  a  fact,  and  you  can  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement 
on  your  own  farm. 

Our  FARM  SEEDS  must  be  superior  to  all  others  or  we  could 
not  have  become  the  largest  growers  of  Farm  Seeds  in  the  world. 
MERIT  ALWAYS  WINS. 

This  is  the  year  to  plant  Potatoes,  for  seed  was  never  so  cheap 
and  never  so  good  before.  We  grew  110,000  bushels  last  year.  Over 
70,000  bushels  are  sold;  and  to  sell  the  balance,  we  make  extremely 
low  prices  on  all  the  new  and  standard  kinds,  such  as  Carman  No.  3, 
Carman  No.  1,  Honeoye  Rose,  Peerless  Jr.,  Rose  No.  9,  Money  Maker, 
Freeman,  New  Queen,  Early  Norther,  World’s  Fair,  Houlton  Rose, 
Lightning  Express,  Victor  Rose,  Rural  Blush,  Rochester  Rose,  Clay 
Rose,  Great  Divide,  American  Giant,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Irish 
Daisy,  Maggie  Murphy,  State  of  Maine  and  White  Star. 

If  you  use  five  barrels  or  over,  let  us  quote  you  “  Special  Quantity 
Prices”  on  the  kind  you  want. 

THREE  GOOD  KINDS  OF  CORN. 

New  York  State  90-day  Dent,  the  best  Dent  Corn  for  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  and  the  earliest  and  heaviest  yielding  Dent  Corn  in 
existence. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  holds  the  “World’s  Record,” 
243  bushels  from  one  peck  of  seed. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Flint,  best  White  Flint  ever  grown. 

BEST  THREE  KINDS  OF  OATS. 

Jobes’  Mortgage  Lifter,  the  heaviest  Oats  ever  offered  the 
public.  No  other  kind  weighs  50  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Early  Golden  Prolific,  a  first-class  variety  with  a  record  of  115 
bushels  per  acre,  with  common  field  culture. 

Great  White  Maine  Oats,  a  most  reliable  White  variety. 
On  our  farm  (average  area  sown  15  acres),  it  averaged  83  bushels  for 
three  years. 

We  have  special  low  prices  for  25  and  50  bushel  lots  of  these  Oats. 

DAY’S  iriPROVED  LEAFLESS  MEDIUM  BEAN. 

This  Bean  yielded  60  bushels  per  acre  last  season.  At  $1.50  per 
bushel,  they  came  to  $90,  and  you  can  grow  Beans  as  cheaply  as 
Wheat.  Better  try  some  this  year. 

Our  FARM  SEED  CATALOGUE  gives  full  description  of  all 
these  and  a  hundred  other  kinds  of  Farm  Seeds.  It  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  Catalogue  of  the  kind  ever  issued,  full  of  illustrations  and 
crowded  with  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  our  FARM 
SEEDS.  Send  for  it  to-day.  It  is  free.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna.  O. — The 
“  Busy  Man’s  Book  of  Seeds,”  being  a 
catalogue  of  48  pages  of  garden,  flower 
and  field  seeds,  seed  potatoes,  small  fruit 
plants,  grape  vines  and  trees.  We  have 
been  favored  with  many  different  kinds 
of  new  varieties  of  potatoes  from  this 
firm,  and  have  always  found  them  true 
to  name.  The  firm  offer  this  year  one 
pound  each  of  41  varieties  for  33.25,  or 
one  tuber  each,  weighing  from  one-third 
to  one-fourth  pound,  by  express  for  only 
31.65.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why 
our  potato-growing  friends  should  not 
try  c  ifferent  kinds  of  potatoes  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  which  will  yield 
most,  and  prove  the  most  profitable  kinds 
to  sell. 

(' Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  You  Plant  the 
RIGHT  SEED. 

My  new  handsomely  illustrated 
SEED  BOOK  tellB  all  about  the 
best  varieties  of  Onions  and  Every-  , 
thing  of  interest  in  the  Seed  Line;! 
how  to  grow  and  market  vegetables  I 
successfully  —  FREE  i  f  you  write  | 
at  once— to-day.  Box  54! 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS, 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


CHEAP 

ONION  SEED 

1  will  sell  a  strain  of  GLOBE 
DANVERS  Onion  Seed  at 

88cts.perlb. 

postpaid  by  me.  Dis¬ 
count  on  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  This  is  American 
grown  new  seed. 

My  Seed  Catalogue  FREE. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY  *  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


NEW  CROP  ONION  SEED 

7C  CTS.  PER  POUND  for  YELLOW  DANVERS. 
1  ^05  CTS.  PER  POUND  for 


BEST  YELLOW  GLOBE  DANVERS. 

Inn  PER  POUND  for 
■VV  large  RED  WETHERSFIELD. 

cn  PER  POUND  for 
^  I  .OW  American-Grown  PRIZE-TAKER, 

in  lots  of  FIVE  POUNDS  of  one  kind  or  assorted  as 
desired.  With  every  S5.00  order  goes  Free  a  copy  of 

Greiner’s  Best  Book,  “ONIONS  FOR  PROFIT,” 

telling  all  the  Secrets  of  Success  in  Onion  Cultuke. 

If  You  Garden  for  Profit 


yon  can  save  money  and  should  buy  at  Wholesale  Prices,  as 
quoted  in  BURPEE’S  BLUE  LIST  for  1896.  It  is  mailed  Free 
to  Market  Gardeners  everywhere,  who,  while  entitled  to  the  lowest  prices 
possible,  should  be  sure  always  to  get  Only  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow!  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  are  WARRANTED, 
—few equal,  none  better— aud  are  sold  annually  direct  to  many  more  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of  any  other  growers. 


If  you  have  not  yet  seen  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1896,  write  for  it  TO-DAY.  A  handsome 
New  BOOK  of  184  pages,  it  is  pronounced  by  papers  everywhere  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 


ESTIMATES 

BY  LETTER. 

It  often  happens  that  upon  large 
orders  (whether  from  market  gar¬ 
deners,  canning  establishments,  or 
institutions)  we  can  do  better  than 
prices  quoted  in  our  catalogue. 

When  sending  for  such  au  estimate, 
please  write  each  variety  on  a  separate 
line.  We  will  then  return  this  sheet 
(or  order  blank)  with  our  lowest 
cash  price  for  the  lot. 

At  all  times  we  are  prepared  to 
meet  any  legitimate  competition  with 
other  first-class  seed  houses. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

(continued.) 

O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich. — 
A  catalogue  (25  pages)  of  small  fruits. 
The  strawberry  is  made  a  specialty,  and 
50  varieties  are  offered.  Considerable 
space  is  given  to  describing  the  best  of 
the  strawberries,  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries. 

E.  M.  Cole,  Pella,  la. — A  catalogue  (80 
pages)  of  garden,  farm  and  flower  seeds 
with  colored  covers  and  16  pages  of 
specialties.  Special  collections  of  both 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  are  offered, 
prepaid,  at  from  25  cents  to  SI  each. 

Heman  Glass,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A 
catalogue  (64  pages)  of  seeds  for  the  farm 
and  garden.  Besides  the  regular  lists, they 
are  put  up  in  collections.  Fifteen  pack¬ 
ets  of  vegetable  seeds  are  offered  for  50 
cents,  postpaid  by  mail;  31  packets  (“a 
complete  garden  outfit”)  of  vegetable 
seeds,  for  SI;  15  packets  of  flower  seeds 
for  50  cents,  and  so  on. 

C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich. — A 
catalogue  of  strawberries — the  list  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  descriptions  trustworthy 
— raspberries,  blackberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries.  Alluding  to  the  Loudon 
raspberry,  Mr.  Whitten  tells  us  that  the 
President  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural 
Society,  after  visiting  its  place  of  origin, 
was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  he  in¬ 
tends  setting  20  acres  for  market. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass. — The  ordinary  catalogue  of 
farm  and  garden  seeds,  garden  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.  Few  firms,  in  our  opinion, 
take  more  pains  to  send  out  seeds  true 
to  name  and  the  best  of  their  several 
kinds.  The  firm  regards  Siebert’s  Early 
as  the  best  pole  Lima  ever  offered  and 
the  earliest  true  Lima.  Among  the 
later  novelties  is  Carter’s  pea  the  Daisy. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  finest  flav¬ 
ored  wrinkled  pea  yet  introduced.  The 
vines  grow  to  the  height  of  15  inches. 
It  is  an  intermediate  and  is  noted  for  the 
“great  size  of  its  pods.”  The  New  Life 
pea  (Fig.  42)  Mr.  Gregory  praises  because 
of  its  large,  dark  green  pods  borne  in 
immense  quantities  and  the  dwarfness 
of  the  vines.  It  possesses  all  the  good 
characteristics  of  the  well-known  Strata¬ 
gem,  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  popularized, 
without  its  defect  of  bearing  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  small  pods.  The 
sweet  pea  Celestial  is  said  to  bear  large 
flowers  of  a  light  blue  color.  Note 
what  Mr.  Gregory  says  of  Saghalin. 
The  Soja  bean  is  regarded  as  excellent 
for  ensilage.  He  prefers  the  Learning 
corn  for  ensilage  as  the  best  of  all  kinds 
that  will  mature  in  New  England.  He 
says  that  Kaffir  corn  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  mature  seed  in  New  England. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — A  general  catalogue  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  hardy 
border  plants,  in  three  parts  (150  pages), 
and  also  a  novelty  supplement  of  16 
additional  pages.  It  is  accurately  illus¬ 
trated,  and  the  descriptions  are  as  trust¬ 
worthy  and  concise  as  descriptions  can 
be  made.  We  know  of  no  catalogue 
superior  to  it  in  these  respects,  and  very 
few  its  equal.  We  are  pleased  to  see  ex¬ 
cellent  photographic  portraits  of  the 
founders  of  this  old  and  respected  firm, 
George  Ellwanger  and  the  late  P.  Barry, 
who  have  done  as  much,  we  fancy,  to 
promote  a  true  appreciation  of  fruit 


If  “The  best  is  the  cheapest”  is  ap- 
plicatory  to  the  purchase  of  anything  it 
is  preeminently  so  to  that  of  trees.  You 
find  no  seedlings  scattered  through  your 
orchard  if  you  purchase  direct  of  a 
thorough  nurseryman.  The  Storrs  & 
Harrison  Company,  Painesville,  Ohio, 
have  been  in  the  nursery  business  over 
40  years,  have  the  reputation  of  being- 
expert  tree  growers,  are  perfectly  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  as  you  will  see  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns,  offer  a  valuable  cata¬ 
logue  free.  If  you  are  in  want  of  trees, 
plants,  seeds,  or  anything  in  the  nursery 
line,  send  them  your  address  on  a  postal. 
— Adv. 


growing,  and  horticulture  in  general,  as 
any  two  men  in  America.  There  is  a 
colored  page  of  eight  trees  and  shrubs 
notable  for  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  marked  contrast  of  the 
colors.  AmoDg  the  meritorious  novel¬ 
ties  which  the  firm  “strongly  recom¬ 
mend,”  are  the  new  fall  pears,  Lady 
Clapp  and  Madame  Hemminway  ;  the 
Barry  apple,  which  keeps  in  perfection 
until  June;  the  new  winter  pears,  Dor¬ 
set,  Fred  Baudry,  Olivier  des  Serres,  and 
P.  Barry,  while  the  lists  of  new  and 
comparatively  new  peaches,  plums,  small 
fruits  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees 
are  so  extended  that  we  may  not  even 
mention  their  names.  The  new  Japan 
Tree  lilac,  see  Fig.  43,  is  described  as  a 
“  remarkable  species  from  Japan,  which 
becomes  a  good-sized  tree.  The  foliage 
is  dark  green,  glossy  and  leathery.  The 
flowers  are  feathery,  in  great  panicles, 
of  a  light  straw  color,  and  odorless.”  It 
blooms  a  month  later  than  other  lilacs. 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  Ill. — Seed 
and  plant  guide  of  80  large  pages,  pro- 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Ornamenting 

It  recently  occurred  to  Tiffany 
&  Co.,  the  New  York  jewelers, 
to  ornament  a  bicycle  elabo¬ 
rately  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  believing  that  some 
wealthy  customer  would  esteem 
so  handsome  a  mount.  They 
preferred  to  pay  $100  each  for 

Columbia 
Bicycles 

For  their  purpose 
to  using  any 
other  make  of  & 
wheel.Theremust 
be  no  question  of 
quality  in  a  bicycle 
selected  for  such 
ornamentation.  jA 
Therefore  they  chose  Columbias 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
Unequalled,  Unapproached. 

Beautiful  Art  Catalogue  of  Columbia  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Bicycles  is  free  if  you  call  upon  any  Colum¬ 
bia  agent ;  by  mail  from  us  for  two  a-cent 
stamps. 

¥ 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Factories  and  General  Offices,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every 
city  and  town.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly 
represented  in  your  vicinity  let  us  know. 


IF  YOU  WANT  J 

THE 

-  BEST  GARDEN 

in  your  neighborhood  this  season 

PLANT  OUR  FAMOUS 


SeepS'PlaniS 


all  of  which  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  beautiful  and  entirely 
New  Catalogue  for  1896.  A  new 

feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de¬ 
livery  of  Seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
any  Post  Office.  This  “  New  Cata¬ 
logue  ”  we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
2-cent  stamp,  or  to  those  who  will  state 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement,  the 
Catalogue  will  be  mailed  Free  ! 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 


1 35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


BRIDGEMAN’S 


New  Catalogue  of 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Now  Ready.  Send  for  It. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Are  always 


My  catalogue  of 
Seeds  direct 
from  the  Farm 
will  explain  what 
that  means.  Sent 
FREE.  It  con¬ 
tains  Rare  Col- 
1  e  c  1 1  o  n  s  of 
Seeds  at  1-2 
Pr  i  ce.  Earliest 
Tomato  grown, 
etc.,  etc. 

Address 

HEMAN  GLASS,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.for  them — 

|  get  them,  plant* 
rthem.  They  are  the^ 
Standard  seeds  every¬ 
where  ;  sown  by  the 
^largest  planters  in  the  world. 
Whether  you  plant  50  square  feet 
of  ground  or  60  acres,  you  should 
have  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  ’96. 
The  most  valuable  book  for  far¬ 
mers  and  gardeners  ever  given 
away.  Mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.^ 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A 


A  radish  hard,  pithy  and  bitter  is  worthless. 
A  good  one — small,  crisp  and  mild— a  luxury. 
Poor  radishes  are  raised  by  most  people  with 
doubtful  culture,  soil  and  seed;  the  good  by 
few,  with  rich  soil,  proper  fertilizing  and  best 
seed— adding  wrod  ashes  and  salt,  insuring 
quick  growth  and  using  BEST  SEED. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  is  best — Vaughan's 
Twenty-Day  Forcing  Radish  is  too  quick 
to  get  pithy.  Twenty  days  from  sowing  ! 
The  worms  cannot  keep  up  with  them.  TWO 
CHOPS  grow  from  it  whi  !e  one  is  produced  from 
Other  seed.  EVERY  KERNEL  GROWS ! 

Our  List  of  Best  Radishes: 

Pkt.  Oi.  tf.Ib.  Ib. 

Twenty-Da v Forcing.... 5C.  loc.  30c.  $1.00 

Scarlet  Globe .  5C.  Inc.  25c.  .85 

Scarlet  Globe,  white  tip  5c.  IOC.  30c.  I.00 

Improved  Breakfast _ 5c.  toe.  25c.  .80 

Vaughan’s  Market . SC.  10c.  30c.  1.00 

Chartier . 3C.  7C.  20c.  .60 

Munich  Bier  Rettig . 5c.  10c.  25c.  .80 

Ladv  Finger . SC*  IOC.  20c,  .65 

Early  Long  Scarlet . 3c.  6c.  15c.  .50 

One  pneket  RED  Hubbard  Squash,  rare  and 
valuable,  FREE  with  every  order,  if  you  men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  Write  for  onr  complete  116-page 
catalog  for  1896.  It  tells  the  whole  story. 

WAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

■  84  and  86  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 

■  26  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


•-/Th 


FREE 


rettiest  BOOK  ever  Printed. 

SEED 

ONE  CENT  A 

PACKAGE,  andl 

up.  Cheap  by  oz.  nndlb  A' 
lot  of  extra  packages  with 
every  order.  Send  for  catalogue. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  -  Rockford,  III. 


)OCXX)OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 


CARDEN 

AND 

FLOWER 

SEEDS 


Our  new  1896  Seed  < 
Catalogue  is  a  mar-1 
1  vel  of  caretul  work, ( 
'and  the  most  beauti-' 
fully  illustrated  Seed* 
Catalogue  published.  < 
'Sent  free  if  you  are) 
,a  seed  buyer. 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 

1  Catalogue  Free. 

[JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


'Our  new  Poultry  Sup-  ( 
ply  Catalogue  is  most< 
complete  and  has  c<lre-^ 
Ifulhi  retired  Prices.  You. 
ed  it  if  you  only  keep; 
is.  With  CHICK 


need  ..  ..  .....  - - 

live  Hens.  With  C II IC 
.HANNA  you  can  save' 
every  chick  hatched. 

•it  7  A  21  9  Market  St.,  | 
Philadelphia,  Hu. 


HARDENER'S  SEED  AND  PLANT  GUIDE 

”  from  experience,  tells  about  gardening  for  prolit  or 

pleasure  and  about  The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Carden. 

Postpaid  6c.  Jno.  Bauschek,  Jr.  Box  465  Freeport, Ill. 

ONION  SEED. 

Any  one  iu  want  of  True  Southport  Onion  Seed 
White.  Fellow  and  Red  Globe,  Gardener  FiowerSeeds 
of  all  kinds;  Bulbs  or  Plants  should  send  for  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1896;  mailed  freetoanv  ad¬ 
dress.  Our  Seeds  are  all  high-grade,  tested  seeds. 
Get  our  list  and  prlcesof  Hardy  Hybrid  Bose  Bushes 
WHEELER  &  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Prof.  W.  A. 


WHITE  SCHONEN  OATS 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  says:  “  For  product¬ 
iveness,  stiffness  of  straw  and  thinness  of  null  the 
White  Schonen  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.”  In  a 
letter  dated  Dec.  28,  '95,  Prof.  Henry  says;  “The 
White  Schonen  have  no  superior.”  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars  to  J.  L.  ALBERT.  Paw  Paw,  Ill. 


Seed  Potatoes 

Small  Fruits 

Seed  Oats 


Carman  No.  1,  $3.00  per  barrel,  Carman  No.  3, 
$6.00  per  barrel.  Other  varieties  of  potatoes 
much  cheaper.  Three  to  six  plants  of  the 
Wonderful  Columbian  Raspberry  Free,  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  or  sold  at  30c.  each,  $2.75  per  doz.,  de¬ 
livered.  Write  for  my  catalogue,  it  is  Free, 
and  will  save  you  money. 


E.  H.  VICK, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


stock ; 


lON’Tbuy  worthless  nursery 
;  and  WASTE  many  years  of 
VALUABLE  TIME  waiting  results 
and  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 
But  send  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 


FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

New  Catalog  for  1896.  Send  for  one.  Free. 
Estimates  furnished.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


10  NOVELTIES  FOR  25c. 

Our  collection  of  Ten  Grand  Novelties  oontains: 
Uabbage,  Worldbeater;  Cucumber,  Cool  and  Crisp; 
Lettuce.  New  Iceberg;  Musk  Melon,  The  Banquet; 
Water  Melon,  Cole’s  Early;  Onion,  Prizetaker; 
Radish,  New  Cincinnati  Market;  Tomato,  New 
Imperial:  Sqnash,  Faxon;  Turnip,  Early  White 
Milan.  One  trial  pkt.  of  each,  only  26c.  in  sfamps 
or  silver.  Handsome  Carden  Annual  FREE 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  PELLA,  IOWA. 


YOU 


Have  often  seen  seed  eome  up  poor  and  sickly,  without 
sufficient  vitality  to  produce  a  crop— that  was  an  ol>|ect 
lesson  that  poor  seeds  produce  poor  crops— but  when 
you  plant  Snlzcr’s  .Northern  Grown  Seeds,  for  garden  or 
farm,  the  scene  changes  ns  If  by  magic.  Instead  of  poor  yields  you  at  once 
get  rousing  crops,  crops  that  will  gladden  your  heart  and  fill  your  purse, 
for  Sulzer’s  Seeds  arc  full  of  life,  full  of  vigor,  full  of  producing  qualities- 

8400.00  IN  GOLD  PRIZES. 

We  pay  this  on  Oats,  Barley  and  Corn.  200  bushels  Silver- 
tnine  (Nameless  Beauty)  Oats  grown  on  one  acre  in  1  895.  You 
can  beat  that!  It  is  the  greatest  Oats  of  the  century.  No  more 
hard  times  il'yon  sow  a  plenty  of  Salzer’s  Harley,  Oats,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Grass  and  Clovers!  Have  you  tried  Teosinte,  Saoaliue, 
Giant  Spurrv  and  Giant  Quick-Growing  German  Clover? 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  these  marvelously  woiulerftil  Fodder 
Plants! 

SPLENDID  VEGETABLES. 

Large  selections,  many  splendid  sorts.  Everything  cheap.  Onion  Seed 
at  !>Oe.  per  lb;  10  pkts.  Flower  Seed.  25c.  1,000.000  Itoscs,  I’ lunts  and  Small 
Fruits,  hardy  as  Oaks.  Send  SJe.  for  Market  Oardehc’s  Wholesale  List.  Our 
great  Seed  and  Plant  Book,  148  pp.,  with  1  0  pkgs.  Grasses  and  Grains,  In¬ 
cluding  above  Prize Outa.  ltarley  and  Corn.  Is  sentupon  recelptof  10c.  post¬ 
age.  Catalog  alone,  5c.  Catalog  and  one  pkg.  Pumpkin  Yellow  Melon,  12c. 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

fusely  illustrated.  The  front  and  back 
pages  are  colored,  showing  the  people 
who  attend  county  fairs  and  some  of  the 
vegetables  exhibited.  Buck  bee's  Co¬ 
lossal  field  corn  is  shown  natural  size  and 
the  claim  is  made  that  the  average  yield 
is  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  said  that 
the  grain  is  larger  than  that  cf  any 
other  kind.  It  ripens  in  100  days  and 
many  unusual  claims  are  made  for  it. 
The  Illinois  oats,  the  catalogue  says,  is 
“the  astonishing  agricultural  wonder  of 
the  age — having  yielded  146  bushels  to 
the  acre,  on  a  160-acre  field.”  Among  the 
collections  offered  at  reduced  prices  we 
find  25  “  grand  varieties  of  vegetable 
seeds,  one  liberal  package  of  each,  pre¬ 
paid  for  75  cents” — 18  varieties  for  50 
cents.  We  really  do  not  see  how  such 
offers  can  be  made  and  carried  out  with 
profit.  The  catalogue  also  offers  bed¬ 
ding,  greenhouse  and  hardy  plants. 

R.  M.  Kellogg,  Ionia,  Mich. — An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  (36  pages)  of  small 
fruits.  Mr.  Kellogg  tells  in  a  plain  way, 
the  beginning  of  his  venture  as  a  small 
fruit  grower,  and  how  he  has  earned 
success,  the  way  he  raises  his  plants, 
how  he  treats  them,  the  way  he  markets 
them,  the  tools  he  uses.  It  is  a  very 
practical  talk,  taking  up  17  pages.  The 
other  pages  are  devoted  to  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  gooseberries,  currants,  grapes, 
etc. 

J.  T.  Thompson,  Oneida,  N.  Y. — An 
illustrated  circular  setting  forth  the 
good  traits  of  the  Columbian  raspberry. 
We  may  say  to  our  readers  that  we  un¬ 
qualifiedly  recommend  this  variety  as 
the  very  best  of  its  kind,  and  we  are 
speaking  from  our  own  experience.  We 
believe  it  to  be,  as  to  plant,  among  the 
hardiest  and  most  productive  ;  as  to 
berry,  as  good  and  as  large  as  the 
Shaffer,  which  it  resembles,  and  cling¬ 
ing  more  firmly  to  the  stem.  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  make  no  mistake  if  they  invest 
in  the  Columbian. 

Harris’s  Rural  Annual. — Catalogue 
of  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y.  Established 
by  the  late  Joseph  Harris  who  through 
his  agricultural  writings  made  himself 
affectionately  known  to  most  progressive 
farmers  of  our  country.  The  company 
is  now  managed  by  his  son,  S.  M.  Harris 
The  catalogue  (35  pages)  will  be  found 
to  embody  a  very  substantial  list  of  the 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  most  prized 
to-day.  A  pamphlet  that  tells  us  how 
to  save  money  by  mixing  our  own  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

The  Huntington  Seed  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind  — A  general  catalogue 
(80  pages)  of  seeds  for  the  farm  and 
garden.  Among  the  novelties  is  one 
that  seems  specially  worthy  of  attention. 
It  is  the  Vineless  Gold  Coin  Prolific 
sweet  potato,  to  which  allusion  lias  be¬ 
fore  been  made  in  these  columns.  The 
company  value  it  as  “the  greatest 
novelty  yet  produced  among  vegetables,” 
and  there  seems  some  reason  for  this 
claim.  The  potatoes  are  similar  to  the 
Yellow  Jerseys;  the  quality  is  fully  equal. 
Of  29  kinds  tried  at  the  experiment 
station  the  Gold  Coin  made  the  largest 
yield,  was  the  earliest  to  mature  and 
the  best  drought-resister.  As  the  plants 


do  not  grow  to  vines — they  grow  like 
bush  beans — they  are  easily  cultivated. 
The  claim  is  made  that  they  may  be  dug 
more  easily  than  Irish  potatoes,  because 
the  potatoes  are  “all  in  a  bunch”  and 
may  be  lifted  out  of  the  soil  with  one 
turn  of  the  fork.  The  variety  is  so  early 
that  it  can  be  grown  in  extreme  North¬ 
ern  latitudes  where,  hitherto,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  raise  sweet  potatoes.  The 
price  for  50  plants,  prepaid,  is  $1  ;  100 
plants,  §1.50,  etc. 

The  catalogue  tells  also  of  a  new  seven¬ 
eared  fodder  corn  which,  if  what  is  said 
of  it  is  true,  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  It 
“  never  produces  less  than  five  ears  to  a 
stalk,  and  even  produces  10  ears  measur¬ 
ing  seven  inches  in  length.  The  plants 
grow  as  high  as  15  feet ;  the  stalks  are 
short-jointed  and  give  a  wonderful 
growth  of  leaves.”  The  important  claim 
is  made  that  it  is  an  early  variety  and 
will  mature  “  almost  anywhere,”  and 
produce  double  the  amount  per  acre  that 
any  other  kind  will  produce.  We  shall 
try  this.  The  picture  resembles  Blount’s 
(Tennessee)  Prolific  which  often  yields 
from  three  to  six,  and  even  seven  small 
ears  to  the  plant.  But  this  is  a  late 
variety. 

F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  805-811  New 
Hampshire  St.,  Lawrence,  Kan. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  for  the  gar 
den  and  farm — 100  pages  with  colored 
covers  and  a  colored  page  of  pansies,  nas¬ 
turtiums,  sweet  peas  and  vegetables. 
The  catalogue  offers  seeds  of  fruits,  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  trees,  etc. 

O.  II.  White  &  Son,  Miller  Corners, 
N.  Y. — While  this  catalogue  offers 
selected  lists  of  garden  and  farm  seeds,  it 
is  mainly  given  to  seed  potatoes,  and 
the  lists  comprise  the  very  best  of  the 
newer  as  well  as  standard  varieties 
Cash  prizes  are  offered  for  the  largest 
yields  from  certain  kinds,  without  resort 
to  sprouting  or  slipping.  Four  collec¬ 
tions  of — two  of  vegetable  and  two  of 
flower — seeds  are  offered  prepaid  for 
from  50  cents  to  §1. 


|Ui£ccUnncou£  gUvcrtisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Experience 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap¬ 
plied.  To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  io% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat¬ 
ed  with  Potash  are  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

oa  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  BUY  AND  USE 


SENT  QN  TRIAL 

A  Double  Gang  “ACME”  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Levelerwill  be  sent  to  any 
responsible  farmer  and  if  it  does 
not  suit  may  be  sent  back  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer. 
No  pay  is  asked  until  tried  on 
his  farm.  Farmers  should  not, 
therefore,  let  dealers  palm  off 
on  them  a  base  imitation  or  in¬ 
ferior  tool  under  the  assurance 
that  it  is  better.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  on  page  131. 


PLANT  FOOD 

$10  to  $15  per  ton  can  be  saved  by  buying  fertilizers 
intelligently,  and  using 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  nitrogen. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet,  containing  the  results 
of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  directions  how 
to  use  and  buy  fertilizers  to  the  best  advantage,  sent 
FREE.  Address 

8.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 


Ez  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  —  SURE. 

FERTILIZER  CO. 
BOSTON  A  NEW  YORK. 


tBOWKER 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 


FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 


ANCHOR 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 


} 


Cincinnati. 


*  New  York. 


IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW,  ask  the  prac¬ 
tical,  responsible  painter  —  ask  anyone 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  —  and  he 
will  tell  you  to  use  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They  make  the  best  and 
most  durable  paint.  To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pure  W  hite  Lead 


SOUTHERN  t 

V  Chicago. 
SHIPMAN  ) 

COLLIER  ) 

MISSOURI  I 

j-  St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN J 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


MOSLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 


1 


Louisville. 


examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
For  colors  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No  trouble 
to  make  or  match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  giving-  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  SPRING  CROPS 

Are  a  necessity.  To  obtain  proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower  of 
crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  plant-food  known.  Our 
brands  are  compounded  on  a  scientific,  basis  to  supply  a  constant  source  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the 
plants  and  to  keep  up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at  the  right  time  by 
using  our  goods. 

Special  Potato  Manure  for  Potatoes. 
Special  Corn  Fertilizer  for  Corn. 
Standard  Brands  for  General  Use. 

Write  for  our  circular  giving  analyses  of  goods  and  testimonials  from  those 

who  have  used  them. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Sec-  I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

tion8  Unoccupied.  No.  a  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


The 
Alice  Grape. 


The  hardiest  and 
best  keeping 
grape  ever  offered.  Ripens  with  Concord. 
Keeps  all  winter ;  splendid  quatityl  very 

Firoductive.  Catalogue  with  full  description 
ree.  F.  E.  Young,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


100  Bargain  Collections 

of  Fruit  Trees  anil  Plants.  Send  for  my  Catalogue. 

TICE  C.  KKViTT,  Atbonia,  N.  J. 


You  will  make  NO  MIS-  Ilf  I  I  I  I  A  11  O 
TAKE.  ir  you  plant  the  WW  ILLIM  IYI  O 
Sirawhe  rv.  Send  for  circular,  W*i  H.  BUNTING, 
St.  Catharines.  Ont.  ”  The  Carleton  Fruit  Farm.” 


VINES 

Small  Fruits. 

All  oidand  new  varieties  Extra  ijualitr  ' '  n  rrn  11  tc  ' 
true.  Loirr.i  rale*.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Fre« 

T.S.  HUBBARD  CO..  KllRDONI  V,  N.  V 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Largest  Stock  in  the  World.  Small  Fruit*.  Introducer 
of  unrlraled  new  lied  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 
Currant.  Cata logue  free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

You  can  get  of  us  The  Rural'S  favorite  grape. 
Nectar  or  Black  Delaware.  Catalogue  I- tee. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Save  Honey  on  Fruit  Plants. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farm*.  Immerse 
stock.  A  No.  1  plant*.  50  best  varieties  straw  berries 
Ime.  Our  'W>  catalogue  tells  w  hy  1  can  sell  such  choice 
stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  V.  St.,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Introducer  of  Satisfaction  Strawberry,  has  Clyde, 
Wm.  Belt,  Marshall,  Blsel,  Brandywine.  Eleanor, 
Mary.  Staples,  Brunette.  Over  40  other  best  varieties. 
Large  stock  very  One  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensvllle,  Mich. 


KANSAS  RASPBERRY. 

A  large  ami  well-roofed  stoek  of  this  variety;  also, 
of  everything  to  be  found  at  the  largest,  up-to-the- 
times  small  fruit  nursery.  Prices  low;  quality  high 
Catalogue  free.  W.  B.  FULTON,  Kirkwood,  Ublo. 


PLANTS 


Ohio  and  Gregg  Raspberry  Plants 
for  Sale.  Send  for  prices. 

E.  J.  COOK,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y. 


MY 


STRAWBERRY 


CATALOG 


FREE 


of  Interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 


C.  N.  FLAN’S BU ROU,  Leslie,  Mleh. 


•  home  of  the  breenville  Strawberry  i 

.  AND  THE  ELEGANT  NEW  APPLE  1 

•  DOWNINC’S  WINTER  MAIDEN  BLUSH 

‘  Like  its  parent.  Fall  Maiden  Blush,  but  keeps  well  I 
{  all  winter.  Catalogue  of  these  valuable  fruits  and  i 
(  oth*  r  lending  varieties  is  now  ready.  Address,  i 

S  E.  M.  BUECHLY,  Box  242  Creenville,  O.  i 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  In  quality 
for  a  tine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BRANDYWINE, 

Marshall  and  Rio  Strawberry, 

and  a  choice  selection  of  Raspberry  Plants.  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  seed  potatoes.  Descriptive  price  list 
free.  Address 

EDWARD.  T.  INGRAM, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


OH  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Oriole,  Ideal,  Giant,  Tubbs  and  Lady 

Thompson . $2  50 

1,000  best!  kinds,  by  express,  not  paid .  2  50 

12  Miller  Uaspberry  . / 

10  Peach  Trees . >  2  50 

I  Rldgely  Chestnut,  postpaid . \ 

Millions  of  plants.  Peach.  Apple.  Plum,  Pear  and 

Nut  Trees.  CUAS.  WRIGHT,  8eaford,  Del. 


VICTORIA  CURRANTS 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 
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FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Also  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


PLANT  BOXES 

I  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-lnch  cube,  4H-'nch  cube,  or  5-lnch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 


Largest  yielding  and  most  profitable.  Extra  fine 
plants;  very  cheap.  Write  for  prices  on  quantity 
wanted.  Address 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  mice  list.  Address 

COLBY-HINKLEY  CO.,  Benton  Ilnrbor,  Mich. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
88.  6d.,  or  8K  marks,  or  10^4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  l,u00-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Is  it  Langford  or  Lanfcford  apple  ?  A  number  of 
people  have  asked  that  question.  LI.  E.  Van  Deman 
says  the  apple  originated  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  near 
a  town  called  Lankford — taking  its  name  from  the 
village.  Let  us  spell  it  with  a  k  then — though  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  variety  will  be  largely  planted. 

0 

Another  word  about  seed  potatoes.  There  never 
was  a  better  time  to  obtain  seed  of  new  and  improved 
varieties  at  a  low  price.  Don’t  think  that  the  present 
low  prices  will  set  the  standard  for  the  next  10  years. 
The  chances  are  that  it  will  be  15  years  before  we 
again  have  the  combination  of  circumstances  that 
have  made  potatoes  so  low  this  year.  As  prices  for 
market  potatoes  rise,  prices  for  seed  will  rise  with 
them.  This  season,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  stock  up 
with  new  and  vigorous  seed. 

0 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  we  often  have  many 
questions  about  the  best  way  to  utilize  bones  for  a 
fertilizer.  On  page  114  we  are  told  how  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  man  does  the  business.  This  method  requires  a 
somewhat  expensive  outfit  of  steam  tank  and  boiler, 
though  on  many  farms,  the  engine  and  boiler  are 
already  to  be  found.  A  number  of  farmers  might 
combine  and  secure  such  an  outfit,  and  thus  save  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  buying  bone  meal.  This  steamed 
bone  will  make  a  good  fertilizer  when  used  with 
muriate  of  potash.  A  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  used  with  it  if  desired.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  acid  on  such  bone. 

Last  week,  The  R.  N.-Y.  pictured  an  old  log  build¬ 
ing  that  is  still  standing  in  New  York  State.  This 
week,  as  a  contrast,  we  give  a  picture  of  a  building  in 
the  Virginia  mountains.  These  buildings  are  of  just 
about  the  same  age,  and  they  well  illustrate  the 
different  plans  adopted  by  the  old-time  pioneers.  To 
carve  a  home  out  of  the  forest  in  New  York  State, 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  locating  a  farm  in 
Virginia.  Climate,  soil  and  conditions  were  all  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  the  house  that  could  have  been  made  com¬ 
fortable  in  Virginia,  would  have  proved  only  a  freez¬ 
ing  box  in  New  York.  Both  these  old  buildings  are 
typical  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  pioneer  days. 
They  served  a  useful  purpose,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
them  kept  to  remind  the  younger  generation  of  what 
their  ancestors  did  a  century  ago. 
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During  the  past  few  years,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had 
considerable  to  say  about  cheap  lands  in  the  rainless 
districts  of  the  West.  Thousands  of  poor  people  were 
induced  to  leave  homes  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  buy  farms  in  portions  of  the  West  where  irriga¬ 
tion  is  impossible,  and  where  there  is  sufficient  rain¬ 
fall  to  mature  a  crop  not  oftener  than  once  in  seven 
years.  These  people  starved  along  on  this  desert 
until,  dried  out  and  discouraged,  they  left  it,  in  many 
cases  giving  up  their  property  to  those  who  held  mort¬ 
gages  on  it.  We  understand  that  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  sell  this  land  again  to  a  second  crop  of  un¬ 
fortunate  or  discontented  people.  Efforts  are  to  be 
made  in  the  States  west  of  the  Missouri  River  to  in¬ 
crease  greatly  their  population  before  the  census  year 
— 1900.  This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  enterprise,  and 
there  are  many  portions  of  these  States  where  com¬ 
fortable  homes  can  be  made  by  the  economical  and 
thrifty.  It  is  a  sin  against  humanity,  however,  to  in¬ 
duce  poor  people  to  settle  on  the  deserts  from  which 
hopeless  ones  have  already  been  driven  by  starvation 


and  want.  This  is  a  poor  time  to  change  one’s  loca¬ 
tion.  Better  stick  to  the  old  farm  and  see  whether 
you  cannot,  by  getting  closer  to  it,  learn  where  the 
trouble  lies. 

0 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  has  issued  a  sen¬ 
sible  bulletin  on  Kaffir  corn  for  Indiana.  Certain 
newspapers  have  been  printing  an  article  which  gives 
this  plant  the  most  extravagant  praise.  Prof.  Latta, 
of  Indiana,  gives  the  following  conservative  report : 

While  Kaffir  corn  may  well  claim  the  attention  of  farmers  living 
in  very  dry  climates,  it  is  at  least  an  open  question,  whether  it 
can  prove  advantageous  to  the  farmers  of  Indiana.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  sorghums  are  recommended  as  forage 
plants  for  the  drier  climates  in  which  Indian  corn  cannot  thrive. 
Where  Indian  corn  grows  to  perfection,  as  it  does  in  all  portions 
of  Indiana,  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  neglect  it  for  any  of 
the  sorghums  which  have  thus  far  shown  no  special  adaptation 
to  this  section. 

That  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  in  buying  seed  of  this 
plant.  This  was  our  report  10  years  ago.  Try  it  in  a 
small  way  before  you  buy  it  extensively. 

0 

In  Mexico  and  Central  America,  are  many  insects 
injurious  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  Should  they 
once  find  a  lodgment  in  this  country,  it  is  likely 
that  they  will  spread  and  do  much  injury  to  our  or¬ 
chards  and  gardens.  We  have  insect  foes  enough  now 
without  importing  any  more.  The  entomologist  of  the 
New  Mexico  Station  suggests  that  the  experiment 
stations  in  the  States  along  the  southern  border  of 
this  country,  combine  and  take  measures  to  keep  out 
such  insects  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  the  United  States  Government  employ  a  compe¬ 
tent  entomologist  to  travel  through  Central  America, 
studying  these  insects  and  planning  methods  of  fight¬ 
ing  them.  Why  not  ?  Let’s  know  about  these  insects 
before  they  reach  us.  If  eastern  farmers  had  known 
about  the  potato  beetle  before  it  reached  their  farms, 
they  could  have  saved  many  dollars. 

0 

Theoretically,  sugar  takes  less  plant  food  out  of 
the  soil  than  any  other  crop  besides  honey.  There  is 
no  potash,  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen  in  the  finished 
crop,  and  if  the  cane,  after  being  crushed,  could  be 
all  returned  to  the  soil,  we  might  say  that  additional 
manures  and  fertilizers  would  never  be  needed.  The 
molasses,  however,  contains  considerable  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  which  would  be  lost  to  the  land  if 
sold.  As  we  have  often  stated,  the  Louisiana  sugar 
growers  have  tried,  in  various  ways,  to  dispose  of 
their  waste  molasses  at  a  profit.  Thousands  of  tons 
have  been  poured  into  ponds  and  streams.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  work  it  into  rum,  or  to  feed  it  to 
live  stock.  The  latest  plan  is  to  char  it  and  use  it  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  Louisiana  Planter  states  that  a  heat 
of  350  degrees  will  take  the  water  and  stickiness  out 
of  the  molasses,  and  leave  a  fine,  dry  product  contain¬ 
ing  quite  a  high  percentage  of  available  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  What  a  singular  •  commentary  it  is 
on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  American 
agriculture,  when  the  sugar  princes  of  Louisiana  will 
seriously  consider  such  a  disposition  of  a  waste 
product. 

0 

The  Southern  Farmer  states  that  never  before  in 
the  history  of  New  Orleans  have  there  been  such  im¬ 
mense  shipments  of  western  corn  to  that  port.  Most 
of  it  is  for  export  to  the  republics  south  of  us  or  to 
Europe.  In  former  years,  the  vast  quantity  of  corn 
came  to  the  South  to  be  used  on  Southern  plantations, 
Last  year,  however,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and,  probably,  Georgia  produced  twice  as  much  corn 
as  was  grown  in  any  previous  year.  Had  they  not 
done  so,  the  grain  that  is  now  piling  up  in  New 
Orleans  would  have  been  distributed  through  these 
States,  and  the  money  paid  for  it  would  have  been 
sent  out  of  the  South.  As  it  is,  this  western  corn  is 
forced  to  seek  a  new  outlet  in  search  of  a  cash  market. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the  effect  on  the 
country’s  trade  that  may  be  expected  when  the  South 
began  to  produce  food  for  export  instead  of  buying  it 
from  the  West.  Fifty  years  ago,  New  England  farm¬ 
ers  began  to  find  that  cheap  western  meat  and  grain 
were  destined  to  change  all  their  plans  for  agriculture. 
To-day  the  western  man  must  realize  that  the  present 
unused  possibilities  of  Southern  climate  and  soil  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  utilized  to  force  changes  in  crops 
and  methods  upon  him. 

0 

Americans  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  war  of  re¬ 
bellion  is  being  waged  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  but  few 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  causes  of  this  war, 
and  fewer  still  know  how  it  is  progressing.  The  re¬ 
ports  sent  to  the  press  are  either  magnified  or  gar¬ 
bled  to  suit  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
learn  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  on  the  island. 
From  information  that  appears  to  be  accurate  and 
fair,  we  conclude  that  the  rebellion  is  fully  justified, 


and  that  the  insurgents  are  pretty  sure  to  win.  By 
location  and  climate,  Cuba  is  fitted  to  be  about  the 
happiest  and  most  prosperous  bit  of  earth  that  peeps 
out  of  the  ocean.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  there  to¬ 
day  a  colony  cursed  with  all  the  blights  of  crime, 
ignorance,  bigotry  and  hopeless  wrong.  Spain  has 
forced  this  condition  of  affairs  upon  Cuba  by  her 
national  greed  for  gold.  From  the  time  of  Columbus, 
the  Spanish  government  has  regarded  its  American 
colonies  simply  as  fingers,  useful  to  gather  up  money 
and  send  it  over  the  seas  to  the  old  country.  Injus¬ 
tice,  extortion,  bribery  and  fraud  have  characterized 
the  acts  of  most  of  the  rulers  sent  over  from  Spain. 
In  vain  does  the  stranger  in  Cuba  look  for  the  schools, 
hospitals,  asylums  or  other  public  mementos  which 
the  rich  in  other  countries  often  leave  behind  them. 
The  whole  trend  of  public  life  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  miserly  and  grasping  egotism.  Spanish  rule  has 
failed,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Cubans  are  more 
fully  justified  in  their  rebellion  than  were  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  when  they  rose  against  Great  Britain. 
We  think  that  the  Cubans  will  in  the  end  succeed. 
They  are  in  the  right.  Spain  is  crippled  financially  ; 
her  soldiers  are  mostly  ignorant  and  untrained  men 
with  no  patriotic  spirit — and  she  deserves  to  lose  as  a 
just  retribution  for  her  evil  government.  It  is  said 
that  the  Cubans  are  incapable  of  self  government. 
The  same  thing  was  said  of  Americans  during  the 
Revolution,  and  it  will  always  be  said  of  any  nation 
or  class  that  asserts  its  rights  and  speaks  out  against 
oppression  and  wrong.  Success  to  the  Cubans  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  ! 

0 

BREVITIES. 

It  is  folded  away  in  the  bureau  drawer, 

With  the  rent  unpatched  that  her  lingers  tore, 

The  daintiest  garment  you  ever  saw — 

The  little,  long  dress  that  the  baby  wore. 

“  Lie  there,”  said  her  mother,  “  the  long  years  through, 
Wait  there  till  the  baby  some  day  will  come 
With  her  first  big  dolly  and  call  for  you 
To  rustle  her  skirts  in  her  new  doll’s  home  !  ” 

So  there  it  is  waiting  till  baby  grows 
To  a  little  mother.  The  years  are  long. 

Will  she  ever  come  for  the  dress  ?  Who  knows 
What  infinite  plans  to  the  years  belong? 

Wait  patiently  there  with  your  ribbons  blue; 

Wait  patiently,  holding  our  hopes  and  fears, 

And  tenderly  lead  the  poor  baby  through 
The  troubles  and  cares  of  the  coining  years. 


All  about  lettuce  culture  next  week. 

Quack  grass  has  more  lives  than  a  cat. 

Cook  a  good  dinner  for  the  bread  winner. 

Foot  up  a  list  of  the  unhandy  things  on  your  farm. 

It’s  hal'd  to  beat  corn  stalks  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries. 

The  splice  of  a  vice  will  Dreak  off  a  man’s  good  resolves  in  a 
trice. 

It  is  civil  government  when  the  man  in  authority  says,  “  Please 
do  that !  ” 

When  a  smart  boy  does  the  work  of  a  dull  man  does  he  get  a 
man’s  pay  ? 

Are  you  doing  any  of  Grundy’s  “  tinkering”  this  winter  ?  Do 
you  spell  your  profits  with  an  un  ? 

Look  out  for  the  man  who  thinks  “  gallinocultural  science’ 
looks  better  in  print  than  hen  keeping. 

What  is  the  secret  of  cooperative  success  ?  Not  the  many  who 
“  co”  but  the  selected  few  who  operate. 

“  Keep  the  boy  on  the  farm  !  ”  How  about  the  girls  ?  Are  they 
not  worth  as  much  as  the  boys  ?  Why  not  ? 

Read  the  ingenious  explanation  of  the  hen’s  ability  to  withhold 
an  egg  (page  123),  and  then  resolve  to  keep  your  liens  good- 
natured. 

Hens  often  crowd  too  much  on  the  roost.  The  latest  scheme  is 
to  put  pegs  in  the  roost  at  regular  distances  so  as  to  keep  the 
birds  apart. 

Mississippi  has  a  strong  law  against  carrying  concealed 
weapons.  The  tongue  that  whispers  slander  is  a  dangerous  con¬ 
cealed  weapon. 

“  You  can’t  make  honest  figures  lie  !  ”  That’s  what  they  teach 
us  in  our  schools,  yet  figures  make  the  truth  to  fly  when  liars  use 
them  for  their  tools. 

Young  man,  that  drinking  fund  of  yours  would  make  a  good 
sinking  fund  to  start  you  in  business.  It  will  sink  you  anyway 
if  you  continue  to  drink  it  up. 

Look  up  the  performance  of  your  bull’s  grandmother  as  Mr. 
Powell  suggests.  Then  select  his  best  daughters  and  feed  them 
well.  That  is  simple  science  in  breeding. 

What  matter  if  the  wintry  chorus  blows  or  at  the  cracks  Jack 
Frost’s  sharp  teeth  may  gnaw,  if  in  the  shed  the  wood  pile  slowly 
grows— a  monument  to  father’s  ax  and  saw  ? 

Probably  fewer  bogus  fertilizers  are  sold  in  Connecticut  than 
in  any  other  State.  This  is  due  to  the  experiment  station.  Now 
this  station  will  move  on  similar  lines  against  bogus  and  adulter¬ 
ated  foods. 

We  are  informed  that  Bulletin  94  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  can  no  longer  be  supplied  to  persons  living  outside 
the  State.  This  bulletin  has  been  widely  circulated.  Simple  and 
soluble  science  about  fertilizer  is  always  popular. 

Here  is  one  man’s  opinion  on  the  hen  question:  “Cana  hen 
refrain  from  laying  at  will  ?  My  observation  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  gentler  sex  can  do  most  things  they  have  a  will  to,  so 
that  on  general  principles  I  would  incline  to  say  yes  !” 

The  Jersey  Bulletin,  which  ought  to  know,  says  that  swindlers 
have  done  much  injury  by  palming  off  low-grade  cattle  as  genu¬ 
ine  Jersey  cows.  They  “buy  up  anythingthat  looks  like  a  Jersey” 
and  take  them  to  regions  where  the  breed  is  not  known,  for  sale 
Who  bred  these  cull  Jerseys,  anyway  ? 
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BUSINESS  BIRDS  FOR  BUSINESS  BREEDERS. 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  IN  PROSPECTIVE. 

The  Great  New  York  Show. 

Most  breeds  have  some  special  feature  to  commend 
them  ;  for  instance,  the  Dorkings  are  considered  of 
extra  quality  for  table  fowls  ;  but  few  people  raise 
Dorkings.  Probably  no  breed  will  lay  a  greater 
weight — or  possibly,  number — of  eggs  than  the  Mi- 
norcas  ;  yet  the  number  of  this  breed  is  not  large. 
The  breed  which  led  in  numbers  at  this  show  was  the 
P.  Rock.  There  were  nearly  300  specimens  in  the 
various  colors,  about  two-thirds  being  the  well-known 
old  Barred  variety.  These  are  familiar  all  over  the 
country,  and  are  great  favorites  with  farmers  and 
breeders.  Their  beautifully  barred,  though  quiet 
suit  of  gray,  contains  a  plump  body  mounted  on 
smooth,  yellow  legs,  covered  with  a  bright,  yellow 
skin,  that  is  attractive  when  the  birds  are  dressed  for 
market.  This  is  a  hardy  breed,  too,  though  the  single 
combs  freeze  more  easily  than  the  rose  combs  of  some 
other  breeds.  It’s  a  general-purpose  breed,  the  hens 
not  only  laying  a  fair  number  of  eggs,  but  being 
ready  to  hatch  them  as  well.  Some  say  that  they  are 
too  persistent  sitters.  The  eggs  are  brown. 

Much  like  these  except  in  color  are  the  Whites. 
Many  prefer  a  white  fowl  and  those  who  do,  will  find 
these  good  general-purpose  fowls.  There  were  40  of 
these  shown.  Of  more  recent  origin — or  manufacture 
— are  the  Buff  P.  Rocks.  There  has  been  quite  a 
craze  for  buff-colored  breeds  in  some  quarters,  and 
buffs  were  accordingly  produced  in  several  breeds  to 
which  this  color  was  formerly  a  stranger. 

Our  business  hen,  the  Leghorn,  came  next  to  the  P. 
Rocks  in  numbers,  more  than  200  being  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  These  were  divided  between  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  the  Whites  falling  below  the  Browns 
in  numbers.  It  was  the  smallest  show  of  Whites  for 
many  years,  there  being  but  47  Single  Combs,  and  12 
Rose  Combs.  Judged  from  this  exhibition,  the  Browns 
are  gaining  in  popularity,  there  being  (59  Single 
Combs,  and  21  Rose  Combs  in  that  color.  The  old 
S.  C.  Whites  lay  the  largest  eggs  of  any,  and  the  pur¬ 
est  white  in  color.  All  of  these  different  varieties  are 
regular  egg  machines,  but  the  eggs  of  the  Browns 
are  usually  somewhat  smaller,  and  not  so  white  in 
color.  They  are  all  smaller  in  size,  mature  early,  are 
nervous  and  high  strung,  and  require  a  high  fence  to 
keep  them  in  confinement,  although  enduring  con¬ 
finement  well.  If  anything,  the  Browns  are  a  little 
more  quiet  in  disposition  than  the  Whites.  The  single 
combs  of  both  colors  will  freeze  if  exposed  to  severe' 


cold,  more  easily  than  the  rose  combs.  The  Leghorns 
are  supposed  to  be  non-sitters,  but  sometimes  become 
broody  if  too  fat.  They  do  not  equal  some  of  the 
other  breeds  as  mothers,  however.  They  are  not  so 
good  for  market  poultry  as  the  P.  Rocks  or  Wyan- 
dottes.  They  are  to  the  fowls,  what  the  Jersey  is  to 
the  cattle.  In  the  Leghorn  classes  are  also  found 
Blacks,  Silver  Duckwings,  and  Buffs,  but  none  but 
the  fancier  has  much  use  for  these. 

Wyandottes  are  great  favorites  with  those  who 
have  bred  them.  The  originals  of  these  are  the 
Silvers,  and  of  these  74  were  shown.  These  are  hard 
to  breed  true  to  color  and  markings,  and  when  first 
brought  out,  many  of  the  strains  were  so  closely  in- 
bred  as  to  produce  weakness  in  the  offspring.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  breed  is  a  strong,  vigorous 
one,  with  plump  bodies,  broad  in  the  breast  with 
plenty  of  white  meat,  with  bright  yellow  skin  and 
legs,  the  latter  being  smooth.  They  are  heavily 
feathered,  and  this  with  their  rose  combs,  fits  them 
for  enduring  colder  weather  than  some  of  the  other 
breeds  of  the  Leghorn  class.  They  are  good  layers  of 
fair-sized  eggs,  the  older  birds  of  some  strains  laying 
quite  large  eggs.  They  are  quiet,  easily  confined, 
good  sitters,  and  excellent  mothers. 

The  Golden  Wyandottes  are  much  like  the  Silvers, 
except  that  they  are  a  rich  golden  color  where  the 
others  are  white,  a  most  beautiful  combination  in 
well-bred  birds.  Forty  of  these  were  shown. 

But  we  believe  that  the  coming  general-purpose 
fowl  of  the  country  is  the  White  Wyandotte.  It  seems 
to  combine  the  good  features  of  the  others,  and  its 
plumage  is  a  pure,  snowy  white.  For  market,  no 
other  color  dresses  so  well  as  white,  and  as  this  is 
combined  with  yellow  skin  and  smooth,  yellow  legs, 
the  combination  can’t  be  beaten.  There  were  42  of 
these,  and  one  lot  of  a  half  dozen  were  magnificent 
specimens.  They  took  first  prizes  all  around,  and 
were  excellent  examples  of  what  care,  skill  and  in¬ 
telligence  can  produce.  The  prize-winning  cock 
weighed  1034  pounds;  the  Standard  weight  is  834* 
A  young  cockerel  was  larger  and  better  than  many 
of  the  old  ones  usually  seen.  The  owner  said  that  he 
had  numerous  chances  to  sell  him  for  $50  to  $75. 
Breeders  of  the  whites  say  that  they  lay  larger  eggs 
than  the  Silvers,  and  that  they  will  lay  a  greater 
weight  of  eggs  than  the  Leghorns.  The  eggs  are 
brown.  The  man  who  gets  these,  if  he  get  good 
stock,  cannot  go  far  amiss.  There  were  a  few  Buffs 
and  Blacks,  and  some  of  the  new  Columbians  which 
have  little  excuse  for  being. 

J  Magnificent  specimens  of  Bronze  and  Mammoth 


White  turkeys  were  oh  exhibition.  The  former  are 
more  widely  known,  but  the  latter  are  gaining  in 
numbers  each  year.  They  are  not  so  much  inclined 
to  roam  as  the  Bronze,  and  are  preferable  on  that 
account. 

In  ducks,  Pekins  take  the  lead  as  usual.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  had  much  to  say  of  these,  and  still  considers 
them  the  breed  for  this  country. 


How  are  Eggs  Withheld? — In  order  that  any 
gland  or  organ  of  the  body  may  perform  its  function 
properly,  it  must  have  a  normal  amount  of  blood 
flowing  through  it,  both  to  supply  the  needed 
material  for  the  secretion,  and  also  to  keep  up  the 
normal  action  of  the  gland  itself.  The  flow  of  blood 
being  regulated  by  the  involuntary  nerves,  anything 
that  excites  or  worries,  interferes  with  normal  secre¬ 
tion  (usually  by  causing  spasms  of  the  arteries  for  a 
time,  later  followed  by  relaxation).  We  see  this  action 
in  the  withholding  of  saliva  when  one  is  very  anxious 
to  swallow  dry  food  in  a  hurry,  especially  in  some  of 
the  savage  ordeals  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excite¬ 
ment  may  cause  a  rapid  action  of  the  muscular  coats; 
of  hollow  tubes  such  as  the  bowels,  and  cause  an  in¬ 
voluntary  emission  of  the  contents,  or  they  may  act  so 
sharply  as  to  cause  a  complete  spasm,  and  prevent 
any  action  at  all  till  relaxation  follows  the  spasm. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  egg  ;  wouldn’t  the  excite¬ 
ment  or  fear  caused  by  moving  the  hen,  cause  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  egg  clusters, 
and  for  a  time  interfere  with  their  development? 
And  might  not  the  abnormal  action  of  the  oviduct 
from  the  same  cause,  eject  an  egg  that  was  already 
formed?  Or  if  the  excitement  were  more  severe  so  as 
to  cause  a  spasm  of  the  oviduct,  cause  the  withhold¬ 
ing  of  the  formed  egg  for  some  time  ? 

Some  time  ago  you  asked  for  experience  in  getting 
eggs  from  moulting  hens.  In  the  fall  of  ’95,  I  had  six 
Leghorn  hens,  two  of  them  two  years  old  last  spring. 
When  they  commenced  moulting,  all  stopped  laying 
but  one  of  the  two-year-olds.  She  kept  on  laying 
for  some  time,  though  she  was  pushing  out  feathers 
at  the  time.  She  finally  stopped  laying,  and  did  not 
begin  again  till  most  of  the  others  were  laying.  The 
other  old  hen  stopped  only  for  a  very  few  days,  then 
began  laying  two  eggs  in  three  days  for  a  time,  then 
one  every  other  day,  then  farther  apart,  though  moult¬ 
ing  at  the  time.  She  did  not  moult  completely  in  the 
fall,  but  took  a  new  start  at  it  in  January,  and  has 
not  a  full  supply  of  feathers  yet,  though  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  she  has  been  laying  more  or  less  all  winter. 
Now  her  rose  comb  looks  like  a  sponge  full  of  blood. 

New  Jersey.  (dr.)  w.  s.  foster. 


Last  Subscription  Contest. 


This  will  be  the  last  opportunity  for  our  agents  and  friends  to  win  a  prize  this  year, 
prize  this  year  equal  to  our  $400  piano. 


SHORT  STORIES  ARE  IN  ORDER. 


No  other  farm  paper  has  offered  a 


The  New  Contest  began  February  io,  and  will  end  April 


On  May  1,  the  person  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions,  will  be  entitled  to  first  choice  for  the  following  list  of  premiums.  The 
sender  of  the  second  largest  club  will  have  second  choice,  and  so  on. 


The  Emerson  Upright  Piano. 

This  magnificent  instrument  is  a 
whole  orchestra  of  itself.  We  offer 
it  the  second  time  because  the  last 
one  gave  great  satisfaction.  It  is 


worth  $400  in  cash.  Picture  your 
family  gathered  around  this  instru¬ 


ment,  and  then  scour  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  the  subscriptions  needed 
to  win  it.  It  is  made  by  the  Emer¬ 
son  Piano  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wilcox  &  White  Organ. 

The  best  way  for  you  to  learn  just 
what  this  is,  will  be  to  send  to  the 
Wilcox  &  White  Organ  Company, 
Meriden,  Conn.,  and  get  the  cata¬ 
logue.  The  organ  is  the  “Princess” 
Style  4709,  and  is  first-class  in  every 
particular.  It’s  full  of  music — only 
needing  foot  and  finger  to  bring 
it  out. 

Estey  Organ. 

The  name  “  Estey”  is  a  synonym  for 
excellence  in  organ  making.  The 
instrument  we  offer  is  as  good  as 
any  made  by  the  famous  Estey  Organ 
Company,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.  It  is 
pictured  and  described  in  their  cata¬ 
logue  as  Style  B  72.  Get  that  cata¬ 
logue  and  see  what  it  looks  like. 

Farmers’  Handy  Wagon, 

This  is  the  celebrated  “  low-down” 


vehicle  which  saves  your  back  and 
shortens  your  lift  by  one-half.  The 
tires  are  wide  so  that  it  will  run 
easily  on  soft  or  plowed  ground. 
Just  the  thing  for  hauling  ensilage, 
stalks,  or  in  fact,  any  load  that  re¬ 
quires  much  hand  work.  A  fine 
thing  this — as  you  may  see  by  read¬ 
ing  the  catalogue  of  the  Farmers’ 
Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

A  Kalamazoo  Buggy. 

This  buggy  is  made  by  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Wagon  Company,  of  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.,  the  same  firm  that  sup¬ 
plied  us  last  year.  This  buggy  costs 
$(50.  If  you  need  such  a  vehicle  on 
your  farm,  here  is  your  chance  to 
secure  it.  May  1  is  “  moving  day.” 
Better  celebrate  it  by  moving  into 
this  buggy. 

Z.  Breed’s  Weeder. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told  you  how  Mr. 
Breed  started  to  make  a  weeder. 
This  machine  represents  the  end  of 
his  researches.  It  will  kill  the  young 


weeds.  What  more  do  you  want  ? 
Send  to  the  Z.  Breed  Weeder  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  learn  all 
about  it. 

The  Sherwood  Steel  Harness. 

This  is  the  harness  which  does  not 
permit  a  horse  to  “  kick  over  the 
traces,”  because  there  are  no  traces 
to  kick  over.  You  can’t  bark  a  tree 
with  it,  or  drop  a  whiffietree  on  the 
horse’s  heels.  Our  belief  is  that  a 
team  can  haul  a  heavier  load  with 
this  harness  than  it  can  with  the  old 
style.  Made  by  the  Sherwood  Har¬ 
ness  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Superior  Steel  Land  Roller, 

Farmers  understand  pretty  well  now 
when  and  where  a  roller  is  needed. 
If  you  need  one  in  your  farming, 
here  is  your  chance  to  get  one  by 
rolling  together  a  club  of  subscrip¬ 
tions.  This  roller  is  one  of  the  best 
that  is  made.  It  has  a  grass-seeding 
attachment.  Full  particulars  from 
John  Moore’s  Son  Co.,  Raritan,  N.  J. 


These  premiums  are  all  first-class  in  every  respect.  The  articles  are  just  as  good  as  you  can  buy,  and  the  manufacturers  expect  to 
add  to  their  reputation  by  placing  them  with  our  agents. 

THIS  IS  NOT  ALL. — In  addition  to  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  of  these  premiums,  the  agent  is  permitted  to  retain  the  regular 
cash  commission.  We  also  pay  One  Dollar  each  Day  for  the  largest  daily  club  of  subscriptions.  We  will  also  guarantee  a  cash  prize 
of  $5  to  any  agent  who  obtains  20  subscriptions  and  fails  to  win  one  of  the  eight  premiums. 


Now,  Are  You  Readv  ?  If  Not,  Whv  Not  ? 

The  Harvest  Waits!  Who  Will  Reap  It?  For  any  further  particulars,  address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


THE  REASON. 

Grandma  Gruff  said  a  curious  thing, 

Boys  may  whistle,  but  girls  must  sing." 
That’s  the  very  thing  1  heard  her  say 
To  Kate,  no  longer  than  yesterday. 

“  Boys  may  whistle.”  Of  course,  they  may, 

If  they  pucker  their  lips  the  proper  way; 

But  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  see 
Why  Kate  can’t  whistle  as  well  as  me. 

“  Boys  may  whistle,  but  girls  must  sing:” 

Now  I  call  that  a  curious  thing. 

If  boys  can  whistle,  why  can’t  girls,  too? 

It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

So  if  the  boys  can  whistle  and  do  it  well, 

Why  cannot  girls— will  somebody  tell  ? 

Why  can’t  they  do  what  a  boy  can  do  ? 

That  is  the  thing  I  would  like  to  know. 

I  went  to  father  and  asked  him  why 
Girls  couldn’t  whistle  as  well  as  I, 

And  he  said,  “  The  reason  that  girls  must  sing 
Is  because  a  girl's  a  sing-ular  thing.” 

And  grandma  laughed  till  I  knew  she’d  ache, 
When  I  said  I  thought  it  all  a  mistake. 

“  Never  mind,  little  man,”  I  heard  her  say, 

“  They  will  make  you  whistle  enough  some  day.” 

—New  Orleans  Picayune. 


The  nurse  system  is  said  to  be  more 
common  in  Russia  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  young  Empress,  who  is  a 
young  mother,  will  set  a  good  example 
to  the  neglectful  mothers  of  her  empire, 
by  fulfilling  her  duty  to  her  child,  in 
nursing  it  herself. 

* 

Ik  you  would  set  a  table  that  will  be 
the  pride  of  the  neighborhood  begin  by 
exercising  great  care  in  selecting  your 
vegetable  seeds.  Whether  you  do  or  do 
not  excel  in  cakes  and  pies,  let  not  that 
part  of  the  feast  be  the  objective  point. 
Grow  some  of  the  rare  and  choice  vege¬ 
tables.  These,  when  prepared  for  the 
table,  will  lend  a  charm  to  your  dinners 
that  the  neighbors  may  well  envy — and 
emulate  your  example  next  year.  Re¬ 
member,  too,  that  flowers  should  have  a 
place  on  a  well-set  table.  As  for  fruits, 
we  suppose  that  they  are  already  at¬ 
tended  to. 

* 

This  is  the  way  one  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  expresses  her  arguments  in  favor 
of  scolding : 

If  a  wife  has  a  husband  that  is  dumb  to  sensi¬ 
bility,  is  void  of  feeling,  with  no  sympathy,  desti¬ 
tute  of  perception,  is  selfish  in  the  extreme,  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  mild  entreaty,  scorns  his  patient 
wife’s  wishes,  until  her  physical  strength  is  ex¬ 
hausted  or  nearly  so,  and  he  refuses  obstinately 
to  listen  to  her  pleading  tones  of  “if  you  please,” 
until  she  is  compelled  to  be  practical  and  demand 
in  terms  that  he  cannot  misunderstand,  in  order 
to  have  her  requests,  which  aie  reasonable, 
acceded  to,  and  she,  being  confined  to  one  con¬ 
tinued  round  from  day  to  day,  year  after  year, 
without  relaxation,  her  mind  as  well  as  body  is 
tired,  and  under  such  circumstances,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  she  becomes  indignant,  perhaps 
petulant  ?  _ 


THE  SCOLDING  HABIT. 

I  THINK  that  the  editor  must  have 
thought  confession  good  for  the 
soul,  when  she  called  upon  scolding 
wives  to  give  good  reasons  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  sharp  and  nimble  tongues.  For 
what  is  it  but  confessing  ourselves 
seolds,  if  we  come  forward  to  give  good 
reasons  for  scolding  ?  We  culprits 
would  not  care  so  very  much  if  we  could 
make  a  confessional  of  the  editorial 
sanctum,  and  steal  quietly  in,  one  by 
one,  to  argue  it  pro  and  con  with  the 
editor  alone.  But  to  confess  in  public, 
and  on  paper,  must  be  very,  very  good 
for  the  soul  indeed,  absolving  it  from 
the  guilt  of  many  scoldings,  and  curtain 
lectures.  Perhaps  the  editor  thought 
that  not  being  able  to  give  good  reasons, 
we  would  forever  after  hold  our  peace 
— our  tongues  rather — both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Perhaps  some  one  more  clever  than  I 
can  give  good  reasons,  but  1  have  racked 
my  brain  in  vain  for  even  one.  So  I  say, 
“  Don’t  scold.” 

“  Well,  set  an  example  yourself,  then  ; 
and  stop  scolding  some  one  retorts. 


“I  am  trying  to,”  I  meekly  reply,  but 
bad  habits  are  not  mended  as  soon  as 
repented.  If  they  were,  what  saints  we 
all  would  be.  But  when  I  am  tired,  and 
Robin  comes  in  all  excitement  over  some 
boyish  project,  and  sends  his  cap  spin¬ 
ning  under  the  lounge,  and  tosses  his  coat 
in  one  corner  (after  all  my  teaching  and 
exhorting,  too)  ;  and  Bobolink  lets  fall 
some  dish  ;  or  Einnet  leaves  the  marks 
of  her  buttery  fingers  in  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  places,  and  another  of  Fred’s 
air  castles  tumbles  down,  thereby  dis¬ 
pelling  rose-colored  daydreams  of  my 
own  ;  then  that  unruly  tongue  of  mine 
gets  fairly  forked,  it  grows  so  sharp. 
But  not  always.  Sometimes  I  set  my. 
teeth  together,  and  hold  them  there 
until  my  wrath  simmers  down.  But  it 
is  hard  work,  for  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
those  delinquents  ought  to  have  a  piece 
of  my  mind,  in  order  that  they  may  see 
things  as  I  do,  for  I  am  always  right  (?) 
you  know.  And  if  I  don’t  forcibly  im¬ 
press  upon  them  the  mending  of  their 
ways,  they  will  all  go  to  destruction. 

But  after  a  time,  and  some  reflection, 

I  find  that  Robin,  if  spoken  to  seriously, 
but  pleasantly,  is  much  more  thoughtful 
for  a  time  than  if  I  had  scolded ;  and 
Bobolink  regrets  the  broken  dish  as 
much  as  I  do.  As  for  the  finger  marks 
— well,  that  is  my  own  fault ;  for  if  I 
had  set  Linnet  at  the  table  to  eat  her 
bread  and  butter,  and  when  she  was 
through  eating,  if  I  had  wiped  her  hands, 
there  would  have  been  no  finger  marks. 

But  if  I  had  scolded,  what  then  ?  Why, 
we  would  have  been  miserable  and  un¬ 
happy  for  a  time,  the  children  subdued 
or  sullen.  But  the  scolded  ones  would 
be  well  revenged, -though  they  knew  it 
not.  In  the  silent  hours  of  the  night, 
while  the  others  were  sleeping  peace¬ 
fully,  I  would  lie  awake  staring  into  the 
darkness,  thinking  how  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  Robin  is  in  many  tilings.  And  I 
would  remember  with  pity  the  startled 
look  in  Bobolink’s  brown  eyes  at  the 
result  of  her  carelessness.  And  my 
thoughts  wander  back  to  that  other 
mother  I  knew  in  days  gone  by,  who 
never  punished  or  scolded  a  child  for  a 
fault  not  wilfully  committed,  saying  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  do  it. 

As  Linnet  stirs  in  her  sleep,  I  reach 
and  softly  touch  the  chubby  face  and  fat 
little  hands,  thinking,  remorsefully, 
What  if  I  should  place  my  hand  upon  the 
pillow,  some  wakeful  night,  and  find  it 
untouched  by  the  curly  head,  and  the 
little  hands  folded  beyond  my  reach  for¬ 
ever?  Thinking  thus, I  clasp  them  closely, 
thankful  that  I  have  them  with  me,  and 
not  caring  if  there  are  butter  marks  all 
over  the  house. 

And  what  of  it,  if  Fred's  air  castles 
collapse  ;  he  will  build  a  grand,  substan¬ 
tial  one  some  day.  We  must  all  live 
according  to  the  brains  with  which  the 
Creator  furnished  us.  So  the  ministry 
of  silence  and  rest  works  out  its  own 
result,  and  a  prayer  rises  from  my  heart, 
that  I  may  be  a  more  patient  and  kindly 
wife  and  mother.  Josephine  stake. 


their  strength,  which  is  often  the  case, 
and  a  doctor’s  bill  is  added  to  the  family 
expenses. 

Then  there  are  those  wives,  who, 
while  the  husbands  are  doing  all  they 
can,  feel  that  they  have  both  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  earn  a  little  money 
in  connection  with  their  household 
work.  Their  husbands,  whom  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  represent  the  majority  and  not  the 
minority  of  married  men,  are  not  going 
to  lessen  their  own  efforts  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  being  supported  from  their 
wives’  earnings.  What  can  she  do  ? 
Can  she  earn,  even  under  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  conditions,  more  than  a  modest 
amount  of  pin  money  ?  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  woman  in  question  has  but  a 
small  proportion  of  her  time  at  her  com¬ 
mand.  She  is  supposed  to  take  up  this 
outside  work  in  connection  with  her 
housekeeping.  Hence  her  earnings,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  will  prove  no 
temptation  to  the  husband,  or  even  sug¬ 
gest  the  thought  that  “  he  may  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of 
ease.” 

I  think  that  there  are  few  wives  who 
do  not  enjoy  a  little  money  that  they 
have  earned  themselves.  On  canvassing 
the  subject,  there  seem  to  be  few  under¬ 
takings  in  which  a  wife  can  successfully 
engage,  and  at  the  same  time  care  for 
her  family.  Perhaps  the  first  one  that 
suggests  itself  to  a  farmer’s  wife,  is  the 
raising  of  poultry.  That  many  a  woman 
earns,  in  this  way,  a  neat  sum  of  money 
each  year,  is  demonstrated  by  many  an 
article  in  both  farm  and  poultry  papers. 
Probably,  all  things  considered,  there  is 
no  better  or  more  profitable  work  for 
the  farmer’s  wife, 

Of  late  years,  a  number  of  articles 
have  been  published  on  the  ways  that  a 
wife  may  earn  money,  such  as  making 
pickles,  preserves,  cottage  cheese,  and 
other  articles  of  food. 

I  will  close  with  a  bit  of  experience, 
which  may  serve  as  a  timely  warning. 
Several  years  ago,  while  taking  a  vaca¬ 
tion  at  home,  l  began  to  wish  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  as  practically  I  had  all  my 
time  to  myself.  While  in  this  mood,  I 
chanced  to  see  an  advertisement  offer¬ 
ing  to  send  crochet  work  to  women  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  spare  time,  and  thereby  fill¬ 
ing  their  pocketbooks.  Of  course,  I 


wrote  to  the  firm,  and  received  an 
answer.  Women  were  said  to  earn  from 
$2  to  $10  per  week.  As  a  firm  could  not 
be  expected  to  send  material  to  unknown 
workers,  a  security  of  $2.50  was  required, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
funded  under  any  circumstances.  De¬ 
spite  the  advice  of  the  family,  I  sent  the 
money  and  received  my  first  work.  It 
was  a  large  tidy,  the  material  being  a 
stiff  crochet  cotton  which  was  very  hard 
to  work.  Unless  a  dozen  of  the  tidies 
were  made,  no  pay  was  to  be  received. 
With  depressed  spirits,  I  went  to  work. 
I  crocheted  in  season  and  out  of  season  ; 
a  week  went  by,  then  another,  and  the 
last  tidy  was  yet  to  be  finished.  I  have 
forgotten  just  how  long  it  took  me  to 
complete  the  dozen,  but  I  know  that  it 
took  several  days  to  make  one,  and  I 
am  a  fairly  rapid  crochet  worker.  But, 
as  I  said,  the  cord  was  so  stiff  that  it 
took  much  longer  to  make  a  tidy  than 
though  the  material  had  been  of  a  softer 
finish. 

At  last,  the  12  tidies  were  finished.  If 
they  had  all  been  joined  together,  they 
would  have  made  a  large  bed  spread.  I 
had  to  pay  return  charges.  These  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  50  cents.  And 
how  much,  think  you,  did  I  receive  for 
all  this  labor  ?  The  munificent  sum  sent 
in  payment  was  $1.40.  That  ended  for 
all  time  my  crocheting  for  profit.  In¬ 
stead  of  tilling  my  pocketbook,  I  had 
emptied  it.  nellie  c.  Andrews. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

ONE  who  delights  to  think  of  herself 
as  a  member  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
Woman  and  Home  club,  rises  to  protest — 
not  against  anything  that  has  appeared 
in  these  columns,  but  concerning  things 
which  have  not  appeared.  Why  use 
initials  as  signatures?  Could  you  fully 
enjoy  a  conference  where  more  than  half 
of  the  speakers  were  hidden  behind  a 
screen  ?  And  how  would  you  like  being 
introduced  in  a  friend’s  parlor,  each 
week  of  her  at  home  afternoon,  to  a 
number  of  people  who  talked  pleasantly, 
or  wisely,  or  sympathetically,  but  were 
always  closely  veiled  ?  Would  masquer¬ 
ading  parties  where  there  was  no  final 
unmasking  be  very  popular  ? 

Little  does  it  matter  whether  a  per¬ 
son’s  name  is  Mrs.  Brown  or  Mrs  Smith, 


l 


,  With  Little 
|  To  Do 
s  On  The  Farm 


Many  a  young  fellow,  living  in  any  small 
town  or  village,  could  take 


SHALL  A  WIFE  EARN  MONEY  ? 

IF  a  wife’s  power  to  earn  money,  less¬ 
ens  a  husband’s  desire  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  his  family,  then  that 
wife  does  her  husband  an  injury  in 
engaging  in  outside  work.  But  such 
husbands,  I  think,  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  ;  for  a  man  must  be  an  exceed- 
ingly  poor  specimen  of  the  genus  homo, 
who  will  thus  take  advantage  of  his 
wife’s  poor,  little  efforts. 

In  the  next  place,  not  many  wives  and 
mothers  have  the  time  and  strength  that 
they  can  lawfully  spend  in  outside  work. 
Such  wives  help  their  husbands  just  as 
truly  by  doing  their  home  duties  ;  in 
fact,  more  so,  than  if  they  went  beyond 


|  The  Time 
|  To  Make 
|  Some  Money 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  gives  him  this  £} 
chance.  He  can  earn  anywhere  from  ten  to  y 
a  hundred  dollars.  Just  a  little  effort  is  re-  S 
quired :  the  rest  comes  easy  enough.  Write  to 
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The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  $ 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  ^ 
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Miss  Black  or  Miss  Gray,  the  convenience 
of  having  a  nib  on  which  to  hang  her 
personality  being  the  main  thing  to  her 
friends.  In  a  coterie  which  has  its  only 
local  habitation  on  the  printed  page, 
even  greater  becomes  the  necessity  for 
the  symbol  which  can  appeal  to  the  eye, 
become  familiar  with  continued  meet¬ 
ings  and  grow  dear  with  acquaintance. 

If  the  scribbling  habit  become  fixed, 
it  probably  often  happens  that  an  as¬ 
sumed  name  taken  at  the  start,  is  al¬ 
ways  kept  to  and  may  be  regretted  as 
the  years  go  by.  An  editor  of  a  woman’s 
paper  who  used  to  devote  some  of  his 
“  valuable  time”  (by  the  way  what  makes 
an  editor’s  time  more  valuable  than 
other  people’s  ?)  to  criticising  and  advis¬ 
ing  his  contributors,  used  to  urge  them, 
by  all  means,  to  sign  their  real  names  ; 
if  not  those,  their  pseudonyms  having 
the  ring  of  reality.  No  valid  objection 
can  be  made  against  the  use  of  a  nom  de 
plume,  and  in  writing  of  matters  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  or  observation,  as  one 
is  likely  to  do  in  a  woman’s  department 
like  ours,  the  use  seems  to  some  of  us  to 
have  very  decided  advantages.  Probably 
the  reserved  or  sensitive  are  likely  to 
overestimate  the  discomforts  of  writing 
over  their  own  names,  however ;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  known  and  most  familiar 
names  appearing  in  these  columns  are 
bona  fide  signatures  ;  yet  their  owners, 
probably,  suffer  no  inconvenience  from 
the  fact. 

Not  the  choice  of  a  name,  but  the  hav¬ 
ing  one  of  some  sort,  is  the  point.  It 
would  take  a  better  memory  and  more 
imagination  than  most  of  us  possess,  to 
build  about  the  X,  Y,  Z’s  and  W,  X,  Y’s 
anything  like  the  approach  to  person¬ 
ality  called  up  by  the  names,  Mary 
Wager-Fisher,  Mrs.  Kellerman,  Mollie 
Wiggins,  Mrs.  L.  II.  Niles,  Aunt  Susan, 
Emily  Steedman.  Then,  too,  what  a 
pleasant  sense  of  kinship  with  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  wide  agricul¬ 
tural  domain,  is  induced  by  recollecting 
that  we  have  L.  Robbins  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Alice  Pinney  in  Connecticut,  S.  A. 
Little  in  western  New  York,  Myra  V. 
Norys  in  New  Jersey,  Annie  L.  Jack  in 
Canada,  Dorothy  Dean  in  Illinois,  Rose 
Seelye-Miller  in  South  Dakota,  May 
Maple  in  Michigan  and  Mrs.  Mabel  II. 
Monsey  in  far-off  Washington. 

How  pleasant,  too,  to  happen  upon 
members  of  The  Rural  family  in  other 
columns  !  How  full  of  unspoken  con¬ 
gratulations  we  are  at  seeing  household 
friends  hobnobbing  with  fame  and  gen¬ 
ius  in  some  aristocratic  table  of  contents. 

Do  you  ever  on  a  rainy  day,  go  away 
to  the  attic,  or  to  that  store  room  to 
which  is  consigned  everything  there  is 
room  for  nowhere  else,  and  sitting  down 
with  a  pile  of  old  Rukals,  go  over  the 
time-stained  pages  ?  Would  the  domestic 
department  have  all  the  charm  of  old 
letters  if  non-committal  and  monotonous 
extracts  from  the  alphabet  appeared  in 
place  of  Aunt  Em,  Judy  Jones,  Charity 
Sweetheart,  Aunt  Rachel  and  many  an¬ 
other  name  endeared  by  time  and  mem¬ 
ories  of  past  pleasures  ?  Not  that  we 
always  used  to  be  favored  with  honest- 
sounding  two  and  three  jointed  signa¬ 
tures,  but  it  is  for  the  recognizable  ones 
we  look  and  are  thankful. 

What  texts  for  wide  thoughts  there 
are  on  the  pages,  “  As  We  Go  to  Press”  ! 
Added  to  the  mailing  list  are  how  many 
new  names  from  New  York  State,  how 
many  from  Delaware,  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Georgia,  Texas,  Canada  ?  We  may 
multiply  these  by  three,  at  least,  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  average  number  of  readers 
added  for  “Woman  and  Home.”  What 
an  array  of  fi'iends  the  new  and  the  old 
together  make !  And  all  are  armed 
with  something  the  rest  want  to  hear, 
some  thought,  some  experience,  some 
ideal.  Good  friends,  you  who  are  recent 
comers,  and  you  who  masquerade  under 
initials,  be  pleased  to  give  us  with  your 
ideas  a  rememberable  signature. 

PRUDENCE  T.  PRIMROSE. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

Every  one  who  loves  yon 
Loves  to  see  you  smile; 

Loves  to  see  you  cheerful 
And  happy  all  the  while. 

Smiling  comes  so  easy  ! 

Do  not  wear  a  frown ; 

If  you  feel  one  rising, 

Always  smile  it  down. 

— The  Household. 

....Golden  Rule:  “In  the  school  of 
experience,  there  are  no  graduates.” 
....Atchison  Globe:  “  Talking  about 
troubles  decreases  them  for  the  time 
being,  and  increases  them  afterwards.” 

....The  Housekeeper:  “The  home 
that  does  not  recognize  pleasure  in  its 
economy,  is  a  preparation  for  a  ceme¬ 
tery,  not  for  a  heaven  where  fulnesss  of 
joy  is  promised,  and  ‘  pleasures  forever 
more.’  ” 

_ Rev.  D.  Hudson:  “  Sin  is  its  own 

worst  punishment,  for  it  involves  the 
death  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  of  great¬ 
est  worth  in  life.  The  choice  of  sin  is 
the  soul’s  judgment  against  itself — the 
deliberate  choosing  of  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light.” 


A  Gentle  Hint. — Priscilla  would  never 
have  said,  “  Why  don’t  you  speak  for 
yourself,  John?”  [Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish]  if  she  had  not  known  that  John 
longed  to  speak  most  ardently.  Perhaps, 
then,  a  gentle  hint  does  no  harm  ;  but  I 
hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  the 
girls  have  to  ask  the  men  to  marry  them. 
Where  would  the  romance  be  ?  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  commonplace  we  grow  with 
years  and  cares,  there  is  a  time  when  we 
dearly  love  romance.  Remember,  girls, 
that  it  is  the  man  who  really  and  truly 
makes  the  wife  happy,  not  his  houses  or 
lands.  Of  course,  broad  acres  and  fine 
houses  aie  all  very  well,  if  one  may  have 
them  without  sacrificing  love.  It  has 
been  said,  “All  the  world  loves  a  lover.” 
And,  dear  me  !  if  the  girls  proposed, 
where  would  the  lover  go  to  ?  Out  of  the 
door,  I  am  afraid,  never  to  return. 

COUSIN  B. 


IttisccUansousi 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


To 

Remove 
That  Tired 
Feeling,  Take 


THE  ONLY  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Sarsaparilla 

Over  Half  a  Century 
Old.  Why  Not 
Get  the  Best? 

AYER’S  PILLS  cure  Headache. 


Beauty 


need  cost  no  more  than  ugliness.  The 
most  beautiful 

WALL  PAPERS 

at  half  what  you’d  expect  they  ’d  cost. 

Samples  and  book  on  home  decoration  FREE.  »e- 
scribe  rooms  and  state  price  yon  want  to  pay.  Paper 
hanger's  outfit  complete,  $1.00. 

I  CHAS.  M.  S.  KILLEN,  1238  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


ENGLISH  GREYHOUND  POPPIES^.?." 

$6  each.  These  are  fine;  none  are  better.  Number 
limited.  East  Side  Poultry  Yards,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
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%  Is  all  the  time  you  need  in  which 
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%  Dust  Washing  Powder. 
i|  famous  preparation  the  housewife 
j|  can  also  count  on  saving  half  her 

fi  labor  as  well  as  half  the  expense 
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to  do  your  cleaning  if  you  use  Gold  |f 


With  this 


required  when  soap  was  used. 
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sf  is  to  the  farmer’s  wife  what  the  U 
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^  mowing  machine,  the  seed  drill  and  |? 
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*§  other  labor  saving  inventions  arc  to 
i§  the  farmer.  Will  you  accept  its  |i 
^  help  ?  Sold  everywhere  in  large  §i 
packages,  price  25  cents. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
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an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mall  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  milking  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 
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1  CLOTHES  WASHED! 

BY  THE  tm  t 

Western  Washer  E 

^"Are  always  clean  and  white.  P 
..0,000  of  them  in  uhb  Is  convincing 
,  proof  of  their  popularity.  Sold  under 
s  a  guarantee  to  please.  Agent!  W anted 
f  Write  for  oatalogue  and  prices,  and 
mention  HORTON  MFO.  CO. 
this  paper.  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 
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“atg-DQ  IT  YOURSELF  ! 


With  Root 'a  dome  Rep’ng  Outfits  for  half-soling  anil  reji’ng  Boots,  Shoes,  Kuo  ben 
Harness,  Tinware,  etc.  No.  1, 40  items,  $3;  No.  z,  32  items,  |2.  Send  for  FRE£  cat 
alofc  describing  these  and  “Root’s  Simplicity  Process’’  for  home  rep’ng.  Carpenters 
\ad  Blacksmiths’  tools.cto.  Agents  wanted.  Tub  Root  Baoa.  Co.  Box  F^Pljrmouth/ 


Ffir  Coin- Splendid  Farm,  105  acres.  Eight-room 
lUI  OdlO  House,  Outbuildings.  Best  situation;  lake 
front.  Suit  Dairy,  Stock,  Fruits.  Truck.  Snap  bar¬ 
gain.  $7,000.  Easy  terms.  Owner  in  Scotland.  Par¬ 
ticulars.  Capt.  ZIMMERMAN,  Inverness,  Florida. 


MAY  BE  YOU  CAN’T 


make  $40  or  $50  a 
week  like  some 
agents  selling  our 
5-acre  $100  farms  on  instalments  of  $1  weekly,  but  al¬ 
most  anybody  can  earn  half  as  much.  Send  for  full 
particulars. 

D.  L.  KISLEY,  211  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

&  IN  XT.  S 

One  grand,  good  farm.  325  acres,  on  Harlem  Uiver 
Railroad.  2}^  hours  from  New  York. 

Address  FARMER,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


$95 


U/CCI/T  V  $5, IKK)  yearly,  no  experience  re¬ 
ft  CLIYL  I  (pared,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 


FOR  SALE. 


A  complete  copy  of  the  “  Natural 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York," 
n  good  order.  The  work  Is  now  out  of  print. 

JOHN  U.  DANIELS,  Evanston.  Cook  County,  Ill. 


Daily  Record  Operations 

The  only  book  of  the  kind  published.  Sample  page 
free.  Sample  Book,  25  cents.  Address 

PATTON’S  PUBLISHING  CO..  Jewett,  Ohio. 


»  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK  is  the 
Best.  Thousands  in  use  Price,  pre- 


ROGERS  _ _ 

paid,  50c.  Geo.  A.  Rogers,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 


WOVEN  W!M  FENCE 


OverSO  Styles 


-The  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high,  I 
[Bull  strong,  l’ig  and  Chicken  I 
;tight.  You  can  make  from  40  I 
to  60  rods  per  day  for  from  | 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  F ree. 

KITSELM AN  BROS,, 
Ridgeville,  -  Indiana. 


MAPLE  SUGAR 
MAKERS. 

Bouton  Reversible! 

Sap  Pail  Cover 


Keepii  Sap  Clean 
and  Sweet. 


Nothing 
is  better,  more 
economical  and 
durable  for  boil- 
i  n  g  down  to 
syrup  than  the 

CHAMPION 
EVAPORATOR 

WRITE  FOR  1896  CATALOGUES. 

THE  6.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

Geo.  J.  Record’s  Double-Tin  Sap  Spouts 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  ti. 000, 000  in 
use.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  free  sample. 

Mfrs.  of  Spouts. 

Butter  Pails, 

Cans.  Etc. 

RECORD  MFG.  CO.,  Ill  Main  St  ,  Conneaut,  O. 

WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT. 

In  one  piece  with  hook  Hand¬ 
somely  made  from  tinned  mal¬ 
leable  iron.  Far  superior  to  all  others. 
Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 
rCIIAKLES  MILLAR  A  MIN.  UTICA.  N.Y. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse. N.Y. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 
Alio  m»nn(ietnr«ri  of  Iron  Cresting.  Iron  Turbine  And 
Kuckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps. 
Buckeye.  Globe  sod  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illimrstsd  Cstslnguo  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &.  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  O. 


No  Hurry !  Take  Your  Time  S 


Just  had  a  customer  who  was  ten  years 
making  up  his  mind.  Using  our  fence  all  the 
time  too,  as  his  farm  joins  a  railroad  with 
PAGIC  between.  We  send  our  paper  free 
whi  e  you  wait. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  luehes  hitrh;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence1, 
Poultry  Carden  and  Rabbit  Fence:  Steel  Ga^es. 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree. Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards,  8teel  Wire  Fence  Hoard, etc. Ca ta I ojruo free. 

DcKALB  FENCE  CO..  |  7  liqh  St.  DeKalb,  III. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


The  mesh  arouno  the  panel  shows 
how  the  Fence  ismaoe. 

Strong,  Thoroughly  G  lvanized  and 
Fully  Guaranteed. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  applicatiou. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


CYCLONE  FENCE 


Our  machines  will  weave 
fence  to  the  posts  about  as 
fast  as  ready  woven  fence 
can  bo  stretched,  and  In 
much  better  condition. 
They  are  sent  on  trial. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLLY.  MICH. 4 


STRETCHERS.RATCHETS.ETr 

FREE  CATALOGUE  ,IC- 


SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsvi lle .0. 
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“HOLIDAYS." 

February  is  the  shortest  month  in  the 
year  ;  yet,  in  order  to  make  it  shorter 
still,  the  law  makers  of  New  York  State 
have  crowded  two  holidays  into  it.  For 
many  years,  Washington’s  Birthday  has 
been  celebrated,  and  now  Lincoln’s 
Birthday  has  been  set  apart  from  the 
•ordinary  days  of  labor.  We  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  making  so  many  new  holi¬ 
days.  They  are  well  enough  in  theory,  for 
this  country  would  be  better  oft'  if,  once 
a  year, -all  the  people  would  take  a  whole 
day  for  considering  how  they  may  emu¬ 
late  the  patriotic  example  of  Lincoln 
and  Washington.  That  is  true  enough  ; 
but  we  all  know  that  these  holidays  are 
not  spent  for  that  purpose  at  all.  They 
are  at  best  play-days,  and  few  if  any  of 
our  people  think  more  of  Washington 
or  Lincoln  after  the  day  is  spent  than 
they  did  when  it  began.  We  are  now 
threatened  with  a  number  of  other 
“  days”  to  commemorate  the  births  of 
Jackson,  Grant,  and  others  We  hope 
this  craze  for  making  new  play-days  will 
pass  over,  for  if  it  keep  on,  we  won’t 
have  days  enough  left  in  the  year  to 
enable  an  ordinary  man  to  make  a 
living. 

* 

Mind  you,  we  don’t  object  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  holding  up  Washington  and  Lin¬ 
coln  as  worthy  examples  for  our  youth  ! 
Our  point  is  that  you  must  invoke  some¬ 
thing  besides  the  law  to  bring  the  true 
lesson  home  to  the  people.  If  Washing¬ 
ton  was  “  the  Father  of  His  Country,” 
Lincoln  may  be  justly  termed  its  “fav¬ 
orite  son.”  The  two  men  were  so  differ- 
erent  in  many  ways,  and  the  work  they 
did  for  their  country  was  done  on  such 
different  lines,  that  a  fair  and  just  com¬ 
parison  is  sure  to  bring  out  a  new 
thought  about  our  country  and  its  gov¬ 
ernment.  Washington  was  a  rebel — in 
arms  against  what  was  considered  a 
lawful  government.  He  fought  to  break 
down  an  existing  condition  and  substi¬ 
tute  an  experiment.  Lincoln,  on  the 
other  hand,  supported  an  established 
government,  and  strove  to  make  an  ex¬ 
periment  turn  out  a  failure.  Washing¬ 
ton  fought  for  a  country.  He  bound  the 
States  loosely  together.  Lincoln  upheld 
the  principle  of  Union ,  and  riveted  these 
States  together  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  never  be  broken  apart.  Thus  Lin¬ 
coln,  “the  favorite  son”  of  Washington’s 
daughter,  carried  on  his  grandfather’s 
work  and  bound  this  country  together 
with  bands  stronger  than  those  of  steel. 
We  may  well  honor  these  men  and  hold 
them  up  to  our  children  as  examples  of 
the  true  and  loyal  American  spirit. 

* 

And  now  you  are  probably- in  just  the 
right  condition  to  appreciate  a  few 
words  about  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  The  men 
who  got  our  subscribers  together  and 
formed  a  solid  list,  did  a  work  not  un¬ 
like  that  done  by  Washington.  They 
were  rebels  in  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
oppose  many  an  old  idea  and  back-num¬ 
bered  notion  before  they  could  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  subscribe  to  a  new  paper.  They 
gave  them  good,  sound  arguments — just 
as  Washington  argued  with  the  patriots 
— and  as  a  result,  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  list  has 
grown  fast  and  steadily.  Now,  these 
Washington  men,  by  way  of  variety,  can 
imitate  the  great  Lincoln  in  his  work 
for  Union,  by  holding  this  great  sub¬ 
scription  list  together.  Washington  and 
Lincoln  were  paid  for  their  great  ser¬ 
vices  by  being  “  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen.”  This  sort  of  pay¬ 
ment  may  suit  these  patriots,  but  every¬ 
day  citizens  like  a  little  money  thrown 
in  with  the  embalmment.  Those  who 
play  the  part  of  father  and  favorite  son 
to  our  subscription  list,  will  not  only  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  thanks  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 


bestow,  but  will  also  receive  something 
a  good  deal  more  substantial.  Look  at 
the  announcement  on  page  123,  and  see 
what  it  is.  This  is  a  mere  announce¬ 
ment.  You  will  hear  more  about  these 
articles  as  the  weeks  go  by.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lincoln  were  men  of  action — not 
of  words  and  holidays.  Washington 
never  made  but  one  good  speech  in  his 
life.  If  you  see  fit  to  send  us  a  good  club 
of  subscriptions,  we  will  give  you  credit 
for  the  most  effective  eloquence  we 
know  of. 

* 

Before  we  close,  here  are  two  notes 
for  your  inspection — both  from  Con¬ 
necticut  : 

I  was  in  the  Register’s  office  yesterday,  and  to 
get  rid  of  me,  they  handed  me  a  copy  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  inclose  $1  as  a  result  of  the  reading. 

x,.  w. 

That  is  the  Washington  of  it — a  new 
subscription.  That’s  a  good  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  man — good  for  us.  Now  here  is 
the  Lincoln  of  it  : 

I  am  trying  to  run  two  kinds  of  business  at  one 
time:  Running  a  small  farm,  and  working  at  hat¬ 
ting  in  its  season.  As  the  only  help  1  have  isTiiK  R. 
N.-Y.,  you  can  see  jdainly  I  can  not  get  along  very 
well  without  it.  Money  has  not  been  very  plenty 
owing  to  a  backward  season  in  hatting.  Further¬ 
more,  on  January  1 1  made  an  ironclad  rule  to  get 
nothing  unless  I  paid  for  it;  but  seeing  that  a 
whole  summer’s  work  depends  on  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
will  ask  you  to  send  the  paper  and  I  will  remit 
before  April  1 .  I  am  young  at  farming,  and  I 
take  other  farm  papers  to  get  all  the  information 
I  can  ;  but  your  paper  is  always  first,  and  al¬ 
ways  read  first,  as  I  believe  that  I  get  more  solid 
information  from  it.  J.  F.  mcf. 

That,  as  we  say,  is  the  Lincoln  of  it. 
That  means  Union  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers.  That  young  man  will  fulfill  every 
engagement,  and  not  turn  his  iron¬ 
clad  rule  into  steal.  Now,  then,  we 
are  ready  to  hear  from  all  the  Washing¬ 
tons  and  Lincolns  in  the  country.  Here 


are  five  persons  who  won  the  dollar  a 
day  last  week  : 

Feb.  10— Geo.  H.  Pearson,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

11 — D.  J.  Webster,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

13—  J.  H.  Davidson,  Dewitt  Co.,  Ill. 

14—  Aaron  I.  Weidner,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

15 —  J.  S.  Steel,  Fountain  Co.,  Ind. 

We  believe  in  specie  payments — that  is, 
in  the  species  of  payments  that  keep  the 
people  satisfied  and  good  natured. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Oranges  are  selling  well. 

Dry  beans  are  dull  and  slow  of  sale. 

Celery  is  bringing  a  little  higher  prices. 

There  is  only  a  light  demand  for  grapes. 

Florida  strawberries  are  in  light  supply. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  sell  limed  eggs. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  in  good  demand  if  choice. 

Choice  dressed  poultry  is  higher  in  price  and 
firm. 

Considerable  live  poultry  is  being  shipped  to 
Cuba. 

Beeswax  sells  quickly  at  30  to  33  cents  per 
l>ound  for  pure. 

There  are  a  great  many  poor  capons  in  market 
which  sell  slowly. 

Spring  lambs  are  in  fair  supply,  and  prices  are 
fair  for  the  season. 

Danish  cabbage  is  selling  slowly,  and  domestic 
is  dull  at  low  prices. 

Dressed  calves  are  plenty  and  dull  with  low 
prices  except  for  the  best. 

The  egg  market  is  in  good  condition,  but  re¬ 
ceipts  are  heavy  and  prices  not  high. 

The  best  grades  of  red  apples  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  at  full  prices.  Receipts  are  only  moderate. 

Poultry  that  was  putin  cold  storage  before  the 
holidays,  is  now  being  taken  out  and  put  on  the 
market.  The  amount  yet  in  storage  is  said  to  be 
light. 

It  seemed  some  time  since  as  though  the  bot¬ 
tom  had  been  reached  in  the  potato  market,  but 
the  tendency  is  still  downward,  with  receipts 
heavy  and  trade  dull. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  been  making  extra 
efforts  recently  to  enforce  the  ordinance  against 
bob  veals,  and  many  have  been  cajxtured.  It  is 
reported  that  an  ordinance  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared,  imposing  a  fine  of  $45  for  each  veal  found 
weighing  less  than  25  pounds. 
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Lowville ,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  Bradley’s  JP 
q  Fertilizers  for  years  and  am  "<■ 
convinced  that  they  pay.  • 
^  By  broadcasting  four  ? 
^  hundred  pounds  per  acre  9 
•  for  oats  and  seeding  to  ^ 
x  grass  I  am  satisfied  /  re-  9 
^  ceived  a  return  of  four  Q 
h"  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  in-  ' 
^  vestment.  The  oat  crop  "jj 
was  doubled  as  well  as  the 
»  yield  of  grass  for  three  ^ 
>"  years. 
lil 


E.  IV.  Stanford. 


If  you  want  to  make  your 

Qfarm  pay  this  year,  call  on 
or  write  to 

L  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 

^  Boston, 

-L  or  843  Granite  Bldg., 

UL  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


N 

in 

30 


fertilizers!0 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  SUPERINTENDENT 

desires  position  April  1.  Graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Manager  of  500-acre  farm  pre¬ 
vious  to  engagement  as  Superintendent  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  College  Farm.  April  1, 1H93. 

E.  A.  JONES,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


* 
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A  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 

Most  people  are  skeptical  about  the  cure  of  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  similar 
diseases,  and  this  advertisement  is  intended  for  any  “doubting-  Thomas”  who  is  a 
reasonable  person.  Are  you  open  to  conviction?  We  know  from  thousands  of  letters 
unsolicited,  and  from  personal  testimonial  that  Hyomei,  the  new  and  wonderful 
Australian  “  Dry=Air  ”  treatment,  comprised  in 
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Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00 


relieves  99  out  of  every  100  people  who  try  it, 
it  conscientiously  and  according  to  directions, 
and  women  whom  you  must  believe  —  you 

Bronchitis. 


use 

men 


and  cures 

Here  are 


Hon.  FRANCIS  H.  WILSON,  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Brooklyn,  writes : 

Temple  Court,  New  York  City, 
November  26, 1894. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wyckoff :  On  your  suggestion,  1 
procured  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Booth,  one  of  his 
Pocket  Inhalers.  It  has  worked  like  a  charm.  The 
Bronchitis  has  entirely  disappeared,  and,  thanks  to 
you,  is  the  first  thing  I  have  found  in  ten  years  that 
has  given  permanent  relief.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  field  for  a  remedy  having  such  merit. 

Cordially  yours,  F.  H.  Wilson. 

[The  above  is  to  the  late  W.  O.  Wyckoff,  Esq., 
President  Remington  Typewriter  Co.] 

Colds. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  30, 1895. 

In  my  family  of  three  we  have  used  the  Hyomei, 
and  have  been  perlectly  satisfied  with  the  result 
None  of  us  have  had  a  cold  since  we  have  had  it.  I 
believe  it  is  a  great  preventitive  as  well  as  a  cure. 

Rev.  Stanley  Searing, 

10  Carter  Street. 


Asthma.  Deer  Park  Parsonage. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  7,  1895. 

The  Pocket  Inhaler  came  Friday  morning.  Mrs. 
Honey  had  been  suffering  severely  for  three  weeks 
daily  with  Asthma.  As  soon  as  the  Inhaler  came, 
she  began  using  it,  and  after  a  few  inhalations,  the 
Asthma  ceased,  and  now,  Tuesday,  it  has  not  re¬ 
turned.  She  has  had  this  trouble  since  she  was 
seven  years  old,  and  is  now  forty.  We  have  spent 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  search  of  relief,  purchasing 
everything  we  saw  advertised. 

Rev.  George  H.  Honey, 

Catarrhal  Deafness. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..  March  6,  1895. 

Having  been  personally  relieved  from  Catarrh 
through  the  use  of  an  Inhaler  charged  with  Hyomei, 
1  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  most  highly. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  of  Rochester,  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure  fame,  according  to  his  own  statement,  made  in 
the  presence  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Frank  E.  Howe, 
Barrett  House,  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been 
cured  of  Catarrh  and  Catarrhal  Deafness  of  several 
years’  standing  through  the  use  of  Hyomei. 

E.  G.  Wyckoff,  No.  209  Genesee  Street. 

Chronic  Cough. 

Manchester,  Mass.,  March  26.  1895. 

Inclosed  find  fi.oo  for  Pocket  Inhaler  outfit.  The 
one  I  bought  of  you  lor  my  mother  did  her  a  world 
of  good.  She  writes  me  that  her  cough  is  complete¬ 
ly  cured.  Success  to  you. 

Abbib  J.  Gannet. 


can  t  help  yourself. 

Catarrh. 


99  out  of  every  ioo  who 
the  endorsements  of  living 


Boston,  Mass.,  April  20, 1804. 
(Care  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.) 

I  had  Catarrh  for  twenty  years  and  the  last  ten 
years  (passed  in  this  great  establishment)  I  suffered 
fearfully.  It  extended  to  my  throat;  the  base  of 
my  tongue  was  badly  affected.  I  could  not  sleep 
with  my  mouth  closed.  I  began  using  Hyomei  in 
December,  and  in  two  weeks  I  was  entirely  — and 
now,  after  four  months  and  no  return  of  the  disease, 
I  can  say , permanently  —  cured.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  head  of  this  firm,  Mr.  F.ben  D.  Jordan,  to  indorse 
this  statement.  Elvira  £,  B,  Gibson. 

Indorsed,  EBEN  D.  JORDAN. 

Consumption. 

Buffalo,  N  Y.,  August  si,  1895. 

In  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  I  have  never  given  my  name  in  support 
of  a  proprietary  remedy ;  lor  I  have  never  seen  one 
that  performed  all  and  more  than  was  claimed  for  it, 
until  I  met  with  Hyomei,  which  1  indorse  with  all 
my  heart  (professional  ethics  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding),  for  I  believe  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  hu¬ 
manity.  Since  testing  Hyomei  in  Laryngitis,  Bron¬ 
chitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  and  last,  but 
far  from  being  least,  Galloping  Consumption,  in  an 
advanced  stage,  which  by  the  use  of  the  Exhaler  one 
hour  a  day,  and  the  Pocket  Inhaler  ten  minutes 
every  hour,  with  no  other  medicine,  in  four  weeks, 
was  transformed  into  an  assured  recovery  ;  I  believe 
in  it  lor  itself  for  what  it  has  done,  and  I  gladly  add 
my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-On-Society.” 

S.  H.  Morris,  M.D.,  159  Franklin  St. 

P.  S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  use  ttu: 
deem  best. 


ins  as  you  may 


BOOTH’S 


Loss  of  Voice. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1895. 

Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The 
first  inhalation  gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  to  hu¬ 
manity,  and  lam  sorry  it  is  not  better  known.  I 
add  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-On-Society.” 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D. 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  and  microbes  which  cause 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  siowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stops  all  spasmodic  coughing  in¬ 
stantly,  clears  the  voice,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mail,  $1.00,  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 

of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  beautifully  polished ),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei .  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 

for  using.  If  you  are  still  skeptical,  send  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  office. 

Hyomei  Palm. — An  antiseptic  skin  food  for  weak  chests,  burns,  scalds,  chapped  Ups,  rough  hands,  frost  bitesi  eczema,  etc.  Nothing  has  been  discovered 
so  effective  for  the  purposes  named.  Price  by  mail,  50  cents.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20tll  St.,  New  York. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  35@  — 

Mod  ill  Ill.  1895.  choice . 1  25@  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  22@  — 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  40@  — 

Bed  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  00@1  Id 

Black  Turtle  soup  1595 . 1  56@1  00 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  40®  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 1  85@1  90 

Medium,  foreign,  18114 .  90@1  05 

Marrow,  foreign,  1894 .  90®  i  05 

Pea,  foreign,  1894  .  90®'  05 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  80®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  75®  — 

8cotch,  bags .  76@  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 19  @— 

Seconds  to  firsts . 14  @18 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 19  @— 

Western,  firsts . 16  @18 

Western,  seconds . 14  @15 

Western,  thirds . 13  @— 

Western,  June,  extra . I6)6@17 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  . .  12  @15 

Btate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 17  @18 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds .  12  @13 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 15  @16 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Firkins,  extras . 15  @15)6 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 11  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  extras .  16  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 14  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @12 

Tubs,  thirds . 9  @10 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 11  @— 

Thirds . 10  ffi- 

Factory.  Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . ,....12  @ — 

Fresh,  small  tuos,  firsts . 10!6©11 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 10)6@n 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 10  @— 

fourths  to  thirds . 8  @9 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @10 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 11  @12 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good .  9  @101-6 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 10)4® — 

Large,  white,  fancy . 10)4@ — 

Prime  to  choice .  9)6®  10 

Fair  to  good .  894®  9)4 

Common .  7)4 (a.  816 

Small,  white  fancy . 10)t@1094 

Small, colored,  fancy . 1056®  1034 

Small,  good  to  choice .  994@10)6 

Small,  common  to  fair . 794®  914 

Part  skims,  Chon.  Co.,  etc.,  best .  6)6@  7 

Fair  to  good .  414®  5 

Common .  314®  4 

Full  skims . 2  ®  3 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby)  .  16  @  — 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath'd.  16  @  1516 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  15  @  1516 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good  .  14k@  15 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  15  @  1616 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  14  @  1416 

Southern,  fresh  collections .  1416®  15 

Western,  refriger.,  short  holdings,  choice  10  @  11 
Western,  refriger.,  September,  packed..  10  @  11 
Western,  refriger.,  defective,  per  case...l  60  @3  CM) 
Western  limed,  prime  to  fancy,  per  doz. .  9  @  11 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 6J4@— 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb . 6  @  614 

Prime,  1895.  per  lb .  fik@ — 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6!4 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy . 3  @  3!6 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @2-34 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  3)4®  3J6 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 3  @  3k 

South-West’n,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls.  3  @314 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  216®  3 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags .  214@  294 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  en¬ 
cores  and  skins.  1894,  per  lb .  1J6@  2 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb . 5  @7 

Cherries,  1895.  per  lo  . 8  @10 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  4  @ — 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 1894@19 

Sundried,  1895.  per  lb . 17)*@— 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  6  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  winter,  per  bbl. ...2  50@3  50 

Winesap,  Va..  per  bbl . 3  50@4  60 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Other  Va.,  red . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Spy.  per  bbl . ....2  25@3  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  60 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  75 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  6@  12 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 3  00@6  00 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 10  00@12  00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  Jancv,  per  quart .  — @  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  .  25®  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 68  @83 

Rye . 47  @98 

Barley . 38  @45 

Buckwheat,  silver . 41  @42 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @ — 

Corn . 33  @36 

Oats . 22  @28 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  50®  7  75 

Timothy .  S  50@  4  76 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  90®  — 

No.  2 .  80@  85 

No.  3 .  70®  75 

Clover,  mixed .  75@  — 

Clover .  60@  70 

Salt .  45®  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  75©  90 

Short  rye .  50®  60 

Oat .  50®  65 

Wheat .  45®  50 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  8  @— 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  7 

Crop  Of  1894,  fancy .  4  @  4)6 

Prime .  3)6©— 

Medium .  3  @ — 

Common .  2  @  2)6 

Old  olds .  1)6®  2)6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  8  @— 

Prime .  7  @ — 

Medium .  6  @ — 

Crop  of  1894.  common .  2  @  3 

German . 20  @25 


HONEY . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Fair,  per  lb . 11  @13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Extracted,  per  lb . 6  @  6)6 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 12)6@l5 

Extracted,  uer.  lb .  5  @  5)6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  10)6®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9k@  10 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Small,  per  lb .  4l6@  6)6 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Soring  lambs,  each .  ....4  00  @8  0U 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ..  8  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6)6®  7 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6)-4@  694 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5k@  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  t)6 

200  lbs  and  up.  per  lb .  4)6®  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Tenderloins,  per  lb . . .  16  @  17 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1.  per  bbl .  4  00@5  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  60@1  75 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50®  — 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  90@1  00 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  76®  90 

8tate  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  85@1  10 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  60@  80 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  60@  75 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  65®  75 

Common,  per  sack .  60@  (Ml 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75@4  75 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  00@3  !0 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top.  per  barrel . 3  25@3  75 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@3  00 

DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Capons,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  18  @  19 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Western,  large,  per  lb  .  .  15  @  16 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Jersey,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

State  and  Penn.,  choice,  per  lb .  11  @  11)6 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  11  @  11)6 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens  &  fowls,  mixed,  Wcst’n.  choice.  11  @  11)6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Inferior,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  11  @  11)6 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  11  @  11)6 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Western,  inferior .  5  @  6 

Old  cocks,  per  lb . . .  6)6@  7 

Ducks,  choice,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

Geese.  Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 6  @  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  (K) 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Turkeys,  dry- picked,  choice  young  hens.  14)6®  16 

Mixed  young  hens  and  young  toms..  14  @  14)6 

Choice  young  toms .  .  13)6®  14)6 

Fair  to  good. .  12k@  13 

Old  toms .  11  @  12 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10)6®  — 

Chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9!6@  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  9)6@  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  5)6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  85  @1  00 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Southern,  per  pair .  70  @  75 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  £0  @2  00 

Western,  per  pair . 137  @162 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Pigeons,  old,  per  oair .  35  @  40 

Young,  per  pair .  30  ©  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  per  bunch .  15®  20 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@5  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  25®  1  75 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6®  15 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100  . 1  59@3  50 

Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 1  50@2  00 

Foreign,  per  100 . 5  00@  — 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  00®  — 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  .  75®  90 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl . 2  (,0@4  60 

Caullfornia,  per  case . 2  50®3  50 

Celery.  State  &  West’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  80 
State  &  West'n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  30®  50 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  15©  25 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  Hat  bunches..  1  00@1  60 

California,  per  doz  .  30@  90 

New  Orleans,  per  doz .  25®  75 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz .  75@1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 3  00@7  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  4@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl . 1  C0@1  25 

Lettuce, Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  60@3  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  60@2  00 

Onions.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  60®  85 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  0U@1  75 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  60@1  76 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00®  l  50 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100  buuches .  — @ 

Spinach,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Hubhard.  ner  hhl .  76r«  1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  60®  75 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  50@3  CO 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00®3  00 

Per  crate . 1  6U@2  f0 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 2  00@2  75 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  25@  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  65 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65@  70 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,683  cans  of  milk, 
185  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  363  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  *1.40  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


PisccUancciu.s 

□  In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


C  AT  before  you  ship  your 
lgs  HR  Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 
Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  C  h  o  i  <•  e 
Creamery  Gutter,  Fancy  Leghorn  K  g  g  3, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  33  Little  12th  St .,  New  York, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 
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ALFRED  PEATS 

Prize 

WALL  PAPER 


We  will  mail  you  samples  free  of  our  Prize  Patterns,  18! 

Series,  and  our  guide,  “How  to  Paper,”  if  you  will  send  i 
description  of  your  rooms  to  aid  us  in  selecting  suitabloj. 
terns  and  colorings. 

Our  new  SI, 000  Prize  Designs  are  the  handsomest  and 
most  artistic  papers  manufactured  and  are  only 

IO  cents  and  up  per  roll. 

The  New  York  World  says:  None  so  beautiful ,  so  perfect  or 
offered  so  cheap. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says:  They  will  be  in  great  demand  by 
people  of  artistic  taste. 

Over  2,000,000  rolls  of  paper  from 

3  cents  and  up  per  roll. 

WE  PREPAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  One  agent  wanted  in  each  town,  who  can 
furnish  good  references  to  sell  from  our  large  sample  books  on 
commission,  and  to  whom  we  can  refer  all  requests  for  samples 
in  their  vicinity.  Experience  not  necessary.  Agent  s  outfit, 
complete,  *1.00. 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ARE  OUR  BEST  ARGUMENT. 

Write  to  nearest  address. 


41-43  W.  14th  ST- 

NEW  YORK. 


Alfred  Peats 


143-145  WA3ASH  AYE. 
CHICAGO. 


0.01  OF  1  PER  CENT.  ONLY, 


THREE  DIFFERENT  TESTS. 

0.05  of  1  per  cent.  Only, 

AVERAGE  OF  19  TESTS. 

Such  is  the  grand  history  of  tests,  extending  over 
a  period  of  two  months,  at  Cornell  University  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  of  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

As  just  published  in  Bulletin  No.  105  of  that  Station; 
the  United  States  Separator  excelling  ail  compet¬ 
ing  dairy  machines,  and  repeating  again  the  history 
of  the  tests  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  66  of  the  same 
Station. 

Truly,  The  U.  S.  Stands  on  Its  Own  Bottom. 

PRICES,  $75.00  AND  UP. 

Send  for  pamphlets  giving  full  details. 

We  want  agents  in  every  town  and  county  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  •  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


ESTABLISH  ED  1  S52. 


THE  F 


UVT 


quinnipiac  Fertilizers. 

Scientifically  made,  in  perfect  drilling  condition, 
and  always  give  good  results.  1896  book  ready. 

Send  for  one. 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  GO.,  83  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


A  SPECIAL  POTATO  MANURE 

U  >|jsr  JlIL  animal  bone  $25  PHOSPHATE 

GENERAL  CROP  GROWER 


- ESTABLISHED  1885 - 


BAUGH  Sc  SONS  COMPANY, 

WORKS  :  Foot  of  Morris  to  Moorr  Sts., 
Address  20  8.  Delaware  Avc.,  PHILA. 


Bone  &  Potash  Compound 

—High  Crade  Acid  Phosphate— 

PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL, &c. 


william  H.  cohen  &  go.,  Dressed  Calves, 


Butter.  Eggs, 
POULTRY, 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Game,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry,  Calves, 
Hothouse  Lambs  and  Mushrooms. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


E.  H.  PECK 


(Successor)  M.  N.  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Co.  (Kst.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

CALVES.  POULTRY,  CAME,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  new  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  B.  N.-Y. 


ON  COMMISSION. 

Best  Salesman  in  New  York. 

L  T.  HUNTER,  174  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  in  oar  load  lota  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  o f  the  Orchard.  Qardorg 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  Referenoea,  Stencils,  eta.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa» 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


For  relieving  Throat  Diseases  and  Coughs, 
use  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."— Adv. 


NTERPRISE 

D°G-PQW[R 


For  the  best  Dog  or  Sheep 
power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  information  about 
1  the  best  Ilorse-powcrs 
Threshers,  Clover-huilers, 
Fauning-mills,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  saw  Macliinosand 
Laud-rollers,  send  for 
Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Fodder  cut- 
ters.  Carriers  and  Drag  saw 
Machines,  and  for  infor- 
taation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  Mis  Aim  harder,  CoblesklU,  N,  Y, 


HAVE  YOU  ONEo  MORE  COWS? 

If  so,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  household  or  dairy,  you  should  know  of  the 

CENTRIFUGAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  I)e  Laval  Separators  save  at  least  Ten  Dollars  per  Cow  per  year  over  and  above 
any  other  Separator  or  Creaming  System.  All  other  Separators  are  merely  inferior  imitations 
or  infringe  the  De  Laval  patents.  Many  users  have  already  been  enjoined. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  any  desired  particulars.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  as  a  condition  of  sale. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

ELGIN,  ILL. 


;  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


GENERAL  OFFICES  *. 

74  Cortlandt  St.?  New  York. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  VII. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that,  in 
winter  when  hens  are  kept  dry ,  clean  and 
warm,  a  ration  composed  of  one  part 
muscle-makers  to  about  3%  parts  fat- 
formers,  is  theoretically  the  best  for  egg 
production.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
ratio,  some  form  of  meat  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  as  all  the  grains  have  a  much 
■wider  ratio.  The  form  in  which  this 
meat  is  to  be  furnished,  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  convenience  and  cost  of 
obtaining  it.  The  best  form  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  one  of  the  fine  dry  meat  powders 
like  “animal  meal.”  When  this  is  used,’ 
the  feeder  can  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
the  other  food.  In  this  form,  the  meat 
is  generally  put  into  the  mash,  and  is 
thus  so  perfectly  mixed  with  grain  or 
potatoes,  that  each  hen  may  receive  an 
equal  share.  With  cut  bone  or  any  meat 
fed  in  larger  pieces,  some  hens  will  be 
sure  to  obtain  more  than  others — espe¬ 
cially  where  it  is  fed  only  twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  as  is  often  the  case.  For 
best  results,  we  would  feed  a  little  meat 
every  day,  and  the  powdered  form 
enables  one  to  do  that  to  better  advant¬ 
age.  One  disadvantage  of  the  meat  meals 
is  that  they  often  contain  too  much  pure 
fat  which  is  not  needed,  as  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  meat  is  to  give  a  narrower 
ration  by  supplying  a  lai-ge  proportion 
of  muscle-makers. 

The  cheapest  meat  supply  in  winter  is 
obtained  from  the  carcasses  of  horses  or 
other  healthy  animals  which  are  often 
sold  at  a  low  price.  When  this  meat  is 
frozen,  it  will  work  up  pretty  well  in  a 
bone  cutter,  and  will  give  good  satisfac¬ 
tion  both  for  poul try  and  hogs.  Our 
opinion  is  that  both  cut  bone  and  this 
cut  meat  would  be  more  profitable  if 
cooked  with  potatoes  or  grain,  pumpkins, 
roots,  or  even  stalks,  and  fed  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  stew.  We  think  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  hen  will  obtain  a  fairer  share 
of  the  meats  when  fed  in  this  way,  and 
that  better  results  will  be  obtained.  To 
cook  this  bone  or  meat  with  potatoes, 
and  thoroughly  mix  the  product  for  hens 
or  pigs,  is  an  excellent  way  to  sell  pota¬ 
toes  foi  more  than  12  cents  a  bushel, 
especially  if  the  meat  is  obtained  from 
some  animal  that  would  otherwise  be 
hauled  off  into  the  swamp  for  wander¬ 
ing  curs  to  devour. 

Of  course,  as  was  stated  last  week,  it 
may  not  pay  to  feed  meat  at  all  during 
the  winter,  as  the  increased  cost  may 
more  than  offset  the  increased  price  for 
the  eggs.  If  eggs  are  wanted,  however, 
a  narrow  ration  is  undoubtedly  needed, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  made  up  without 
meat  in  some  form. 

Green  food  of  some  sort  is  another 
necessity  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Boiled  potatoes  will  hardly  sup¬ 
ply  the  needed  succulence — raw  potatoes 
would  be  better — but  turnips,  carrots, 
cabbage,  clover  hay  or  apples  will  give 
the  hens  a  variety  of  food,  and  keep 
them  busy.  The  preparation  of  some  of 
these  bulky  foods  was  explained  in  the 
first  artie'e  of  this  series.  To  a  hen, 
shut  up  in  a  tight  house  all  winter  long, 
a  bit  of  raw  cabbage  or  carrot  is  as  ap¬ 
petizing  as  is  a  lipe  apple  to  a  growing 
boy. 

Some  people  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
state  that  a  hen  has  little,  if  any,  sense 
of  smell  or  taste.  Any  observing  person 
may  readily  see  what  a  mistake  that  is. 
The  hen  has  a  very  acute  taste,  and  it 
is  always  well  to  cater  to  it.  One  very 
successful  hen  man  tells  us  that  his 
plan  is  to  keep  surprising  his  hens  with 
new  combinations  of  the  food  they  like. 
He  will  often  feed  the  whole  corn  in  the 
morning  instead  of  at  night,  and  the 
warm  mash  the  last  thing  before  the 
hens  go  to  roost  in  order  to  vary  the 


feeding.  We  question  whether  there  is 
anything  gained  by  such  a  performance 
as  that,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  hens 
like  a  variety,  and  that  they  do  better 
when  given  a  combination  of  foods  to 
select  from. 

Another  thing  that  greatly  affects  a 
hen’s  ability  to  lay  is  “  the  state  of  her 
nerves” — if  we  may  put  it  that  way.  We 
have  had  something  to  say  about  why 
hens  “hold  up”  their  eggs,  and  how 
they  are  able  to  do  it.  We  all  know  how 
hens  sometimes  stop  laying  for  days  or 
weeks  when  made  uncomfortable  by 
fright,  vermin,  change  of  house,  or  some 
other  cause.  In  this  issue  of  Tiib  R. 
N.-Y.,  is  a  sensible  explanation  of  the 
reason  for  this  “  hold  up,”  and  it  all 
comes  back  to  the  matter  of  keeping  the 
hens  good-natured  and  happy.  The  Leg¬ 
horn  hen  is  much  like  the  Jersey  cow  in 
the  fact  that  she  is  naturally  nervous 
and  high  strung.  It  takes  but  little  dis¬ 
turbance  to  unsettle  her  and  stop  her 
egg  flow.  Some  people  claim  that  it  is 
no  use  trying  to  tame  a  high-spirited 
Leghorn,  and  that  the  quieter  breeds 
are  more  profitable  for  that  reason. 
That  is  nonsense,  as  many  poultrymen 
can  say  from  actual  experience.  You 
may  feed  the  most  carefully  balanced 
ration  in  the  world,  and  house  the  hens 
in  the  most  scientific  manner  ;  but  if 
they  are  not  kept  quiet  and  good-natured, 
you  will  have  but  few  eggs.  This 
naturally  leads  up  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  profitable  to  make  a  change 
in  the  ration  as  between  large  and  small 
breeds.  We  know  that  these  breeds 
differ  considerably  in  temperament  and 
habits.  Is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
cover  this  difference  by  a  difference  in 
feeding  ?  Let  us  talk  of  that  next. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

An  Eve  Cure. —  To  remove  the  film 
grown  over  a  horse’s  eye,  mix  well  to¬ 
gether  a  tablespoonful  each  of  fresh 
honey  and  fresh  lard,  rub  in  the  corner 
of  the  eye,  in  the  hollow  above  and  be¬ 
low.  Rub  down  over  the  eyes.  I.  j. 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

Killing  Horns.  —  D.  M.  S.,  North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  asks  on  page  30,  Janu- 
ai-y  11,  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  what  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  horns  on  calves.  If, 
when  a  calf’s  horns  first  start,  the  hair 
is  clipped,  the  bud  wet  and  rubbed  with 
caustic  potash,  it  will  prove  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive  without  injury  to  the  calf. 

Danbury,  Conn.  d.  o.  c. 

Wiiat  Cow  ? — At  a  farmers’  institute 
held  in  Olympia,  Wash.,  Mr.  A.  A.  Linds- 
ley  gave  the  following  advice  about  se¬ 
lecting  a  cow.  The  advice  is  good  for 
any  part  of  this  great  countxy  : 

If  you  want  milk,  buy  a  Holstein  ;  if  butter  is  a 
desideratum,  a  Jersey  or  a  Guernsey;  if  you 
want  beautifully  marbled  beef,  and  are  prepared 
to  provide  the  best  feed  and  care,  buy  a  Short¬ 
horn;  if  you  want  an  animal  that  will  do  well  in 
a  severe  climate,  buy  a  Red  Poll  or  a  black  mulley ; 
if  you  want  a  cow  that  will  give  some  milk  and 
raise  an  alleged  calf  while  “  rustling,”  buy  a 
scrub;  if  you  want  a  cow  to  givemilk  while  rang¬ 
ing  over  barren  wastes  where  she  must  travel 
4%  miles  for  water,  buy  her  in  a  condensed  milk 
can,  or  go  without. 

Another  Bone  Cutter. — We  have  a 
lai-ge-sized  bone  cutter,  and  feed  bone 
to  about  300  fowls.  So  far  as  known, 
this  is  the  only  machine  in  this  locality. 
We  buy  bones  in  the  local  market  atone- 
half  cent  per  pound.  Some  time  ago, 
we  took  shin  bones,  knuckle  joints,  etc., 
but  now  we  get  beef  heads  with  only 
the  tongues  removed,  at  the  same  price. 
On  these,  there  is  quite  a  quantity  of 
meat  of  the  best  quality.  Lean  meat  is 


much  to  be  preferred  to  fat.  We  would 
no  longer  try  to  produce  winter  eggs 
without  ground  meat  and  bone.  w.  A.  w. 

Kentland,  Ind. 

Bone  Cutters. — As  to  bone  cutters,  I 
don’t  own  one,  but  know  those  who  do, 
and  they  are  not  at  all  enthusiastic  in 
favor  of  them.  They  are  allowed  to 
stand  quietly  by  while  the  hens  eat 
ground  beef  scraps  or  none  at  all.  My 
hens  have  laid  finely  this  winter,  and 
for  two  months  had  no  meat  of  any 
kind,  neither  any  corn,  their  feed  con¬ 
sisting  of  wheat,  oats,  meal  and  shorts. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  scratch  for 
their  whole  grain.  They  have  also  had 
a  good  supply  of  chopped  vegetable 
food,  and  whole  cabbage  heads  now  and 
then.  My  flock  consists  of  40  P.  Rocks 
which  laid  in  one  month  40  dozen  eggs, 
and  that  without  any  green  cut  bone, 
animal  meal,  or  any  other  kind  of  meat. 

East  Taunton,  Mass.  k. 

A  Good  Cow  Stall. — I  have  a  cow 
stall  made  after  Ex-Governor  Hoard’s 
plan.  The  feeding  rack  begins  26  inches 
above  the  floor,  and  is  one  foot  wide. 
I  nail  six-inch  boards  four  feet  long  to 
the  bottom  of  the  manger,  slanting  up- 
( Continued  on  next  r>age.) 


Vacuum 

Leather  Oil 

May  as  well  know  it.  Get  a  can  at  a 
harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the 
whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.V. 


Why  Pay  Retail  Price 

Jft N.  When  yon  can  buy  a  custom  band- 

V  , - —  made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 

from  the  mfrs.  at  wholesale  price, 
(l  Send  2c.  stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata- 

V  \f  V\a|  logue,  giving  full  description. 

I  Ui  KING  &  CO..  Mfrs.. 

•»  10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


headquarters  for 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Steel  axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tatiiiny,l’a.,toall  points 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  4  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $100 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 
What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 
What  lamp  have  you  got? 
We’ll  send  you  an  Index; 
free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 


farm  wagons, 

20  in.  high, 6-in. 
tire,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Farmers  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  We  wish 
agents  and  will  give  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  in  new  territory.  Otnerfarm 
implements  are  used  only  in  one  kind 
otworkand  in  onecropdurlng  the  year, 
hut  our  Handy  Wagon  saves  you  money 
and  labor  every  day.  Good  on  sldehill 
or  flats.  It  is  handy,  cheap,  durable,  Metal  Wheel s 
and  leaves  no  tracks  In  the  fields.  Beau-  for  your  old 
tlful  Catalog  free.  Costs  nothing  to  in-  Wagons. 
vestigate.and  will  interest  every  farmer 


Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue 

P.  M.  SHAllPLES.  West  Chester,  I’a.,  Elgin,  111. 


Harrison's  rrrn  uii  i  o 
BURR  STOKE  I  LL.U  IfliLLd 

arc  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  griuding  mills  yet  produced. 
They  were  granted  the  highest  possible 
award  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Ix>w 
Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
48  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  I).  HARRISON, 
Box  O,  New  Haven,  Conn* 


KEEPERS  SDX?S 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Q P r  C||PP|  ICO 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  oi  DLL  O  U  I  I  LI  LvJ 
FJUSE.  THE  A.  I.  ItOOTPO..  Medina.**. 


|\|EW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  I  890  *  'tnest 

book  ever  published,  contain  s  nearly  IOC 
pages,  all  printed  In  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  alldiseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 


qjjvand  gardening  pav.  Sent  post,  paid  for  16c. 
Sfeu  JolmBauschir|Jr.,'boxCOFreeport,  I  1. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  In 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

AM  kind,  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  Ijulir  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for ’06. 

NORDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


ihts  Mm  GRINDS  CORN 

and  Cob,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat;  tine,  and  dues  it  all  on 
one  set  of  grinders  tvithout  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
o  hers.  The  Rest. 

(I  also  make  6  sizes  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.  N.B0WSHER, South Bend.lnd. 


D 

VLUtw 


5BC*  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
O  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 


Vvttt  Dnw  imna 


DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

BY  USING  A  WK1ISTKR  & 
H  AN  MI 31  Green  Bone  Cut¬ 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  tine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn. 
vb  i/\  I,  Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 
that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD'S  FAIR.  Special  Circulars  free. 
WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases.!*'#!  licedcstroyer.pricesofcggsandstock 
from  high  scoring  birds.scnd  10  centsfor  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B  H.  GKEIDLR.  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  tf  Valuable  Recipes,  64  large 
pages,  contai ns 8  hcauti  fu  1  colored  pi ates 
of  fowls.givesdescription  and  prices  of 
45  varieties,  wi  tlx  importanthintson  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  for  1896.  Postpaid  only  10  cts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  16,  Dakota,  III. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct.!, 
Best  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry  L 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  itj; 
and  be  convinced.  It  tells  how  tor 
make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build)* 
poultry  houses, gives  remedies  for), 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  of, 
fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  in 
poultry  this  book  is  whnt  you£ 
want.  Sent  post  paid  for  15  cents,  r 

(The  J.  W.  Miller  Co.  Boxl«.  Freeport,  HjsJ; 
*  »  .  *  »  «  *  *  »  -»  *  .  *  *  »  *  .  *  .-mrr 


2000  PREMIUMS 


»t  lO  State  Fairs  In  189C.  This  is  my  rec- 
Se-SeSd®'  ord.  Egg*  iind  Fowls  For  8ale.  Largest 
Range  In  the  Went,  Send  5  one  cent  stamps 
'rf  for  Lest  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

-^P'.CHAS.  GAMMERDIHGERjBOX  86,  COLUMBUS,  Q. 


^SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

96  pages,  printed  in  6  colors.  Birdseye  view 
Xstwf  of  largest  Poultry  Farm.  Tells  all  about 
-WE*  Chickens,  Prices  of  same,  their  Diseases, 
JaOU  remedies, poul  try  buildings,  etc.;  finely  illus¬ 
trated.  Pric.  onlyloe.  C.  0,  SHOEMAKER,  Pre.port,  Ilia, C.S.A. 


KNOCK 


THE 


A  sore  spot,  green, 
black,  or  blue,  is  a 


BRUISE 


SPOTS  Use  ST.  JACOBS 


OUT. 


and  watch  the  color  fade,} 
the  soreness  disappear. 

IT  IS  MAGICAL. 


feP  Bl 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  slllus- 1 

trated  <k  ful  ly  described  | 
in  my  new  poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  Information  for  I 
oultrymen  &  intending  I 
uyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese:  also  Shetland  I 
Ponies.  Send  60  in  stumps  I 
H.  COOS,  Bex  42.  Huntley.  Ill-  [ 
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(continued.) 

ward  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  I  nail  a 
2x4  the  width  of  the  stall  and  four  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  rack  to  nail  the 
boards  to,  at  the  top  of  the  rack.  The 
boards  should  be  about  six  inches  apart. 
I  then  lead  the  cow  in  and  up  to  the 
rack  just  in  position  to  eat,  and  put  a 
2x4  edgewise  just  in  front  of  the  hind 
feet.  This  compels  the  cow  to  get  in 
front  of  it  to  lie  down.  She  won’t  lie 
dotvn  across  the  2x4  many  times  before 
she  will  learn  to  get  in  front  of  it  ;  the 
opening  under  the  rack  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  get  ahead  far  enough  to 
lie  down  ahead  of  it.  If  it  be  fixed  just 
right,  the  cow  will  be  as  clean  as  though 
she  ran  in  a  clover  pasture.  The  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  gutter  and  stanchion,  is  the 
adjusting  to  fit  a  big  cow  or  a  small  one, 
and  it’s  much  more  comfortable  for  the 
cow,  as  she  can  be  tied  with  anything 
one  wishes.  j.  h. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Veai,  or  “Deacon”? — A  reader  in 
New  York  State  sends  the  following 
problem  : 

This  morning’,  one  of  my  cows  gave  birth  to  a 
three-legged  calf,  one  fore  leg  being  missing,  and 
seems  to  have  no  shoulder  blade.  It  is  a  nice, 
strong  calf.  Would  you  veal  it,  raise  it  as  a  freak 
of  Nature,  or  deacon  it? 

The  question  is,  What  would  you  do 
with  such  a  monstrosity  ? 


Some  Connecticut  Jersey  Blood. — 
The  following  report  gives  the  yield  of 
a  Connecticut  herd  of  Jerseys,  composed 
of  both  purebreds  and  grades  : 


Pounds  of  Milk  from  .Tan.  1,  ’95  to  Jan.  I,  ’96. 


No.  1 . 

. 11,145 

No.  10 . 

2 . 

.  8,190 

11 . 

3 . 

.  7,395 

12 . 

4 . 

.  6,720 

13 . 

5 . 

14 . 

6 . 

.  7,860 

15.  . 

8......' 

.  7,950 

.  5,225 

16 . 

9 . 

Total. . . 

Average  per  cow  7,050  pounds.  Average  butter 

fat  of  herd  5.2  per  cent. 


This  would  make  an  average  of  431 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  The  milk  of 
No.  1  tests  five  per  cent  of  butter  fat, 
which  woul^  make  her  yield  of  butter 
655  pounds.  Several  others  started  in 


the  race,  but  for  one  cause  or  another, 


were  distanced  aud  sent  to  the  slaughter. 
These  below  were  bought  to  take  their 
places : 


Pounds  milk. 

No.  17.— March,  1895,  January  I,  1896 . 8,250 

18. — April,  1895,  January  1,  1896 . 4,950 

19. — May,  1895,  January  1,  1896 . 7,200 

20. — May,  1895,  January  1,  1896 . 5,310 

21.  — May,  1895,  January  1,  1896 .  6,345 

22. — May,  1895.  January  1,  1896 .  6,001 

23. — August,  1895,  January  1,  1896 . 4,380 

24. — September,  1895,  January  1,  1896.  ..2,910 

25. — September,  1895,  January  1,  1896.  .. 3, 210 

26. — September,  1895,  January  1,  1896.  .2,580 

27. — September,  1895,  January  1,  1896... 2, 880 

28. — September,  1895,  January  1,  1896... 2, 520 

29. — September,  1895,  January  1,  1896... 2,670 

30. — October,  1895.  January  1,  1896 . 2,040 

31. — November,  1895,  January  1,  1896. ...  1,320 


The  grain  ration,  summer  and  winter, 
averages  per  cow  four  pounds  of  linseed 
meal,  eight  pounds  corn  meal.  In  sum¬ 
mer  when  feed  was  short,  I  gave  six  to 
ten  pounds  of  bran  in  addition.  The 
winter  feed  is  40  pounds  of  well-eared 
ensilage  and  six  pounds  of  hay. 

Bristol,  Conn.  s.  D.  n. 


Roots  Save  Grain.— Much  is  said  late¬ 
ly  about  feeding  cows  in  winter.  I  have 
grown  sugar  beets  and  all  root  crops  for 
20  years,  to  feed  in  winter.  The  only 
way  I  make  out  a  balanced  ration  is  to 
feed  my  cows  what  they  like  and  will 
eat  the  most  of.  There  has  never  been 
a  spring  yet  but  I  have  wished  that  I 
had  planted  more  roots.  It  has  been 
said  that  cows  must  have  some  grain  ; 
but  I  have  a  cow  six  years  old,  in  milk 
m  winter,  from  which  we  can  make  four 
pounds  of  butter  a  day,  on  good  hay  and 
all  the  roots  I  can  afford  to  feed,  which 
is  not  more  than  a  bushel  a  day.  I  have 


Republican  Nat.  Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  June 

“  The  Big  Four  Route  ”  which  is  the  Western  con¬ 
nection  of  the  New  York  Central,  Boston  &  Albany 
and  Lake  Shore  Railroads,  is  the  through  line  to  St. 
Louis  from  all  Eastern  cities.  The  “  Southwestern 
Limited  ”  is  a  solid  train  from  New  York.  Boston,  and 
Buffalo  dally,  with  through  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars 
from  these  cities  to  St.  Louis.  Elegant  Dining  Car 
service  is  provided  throughout  and  the  equipment  is 
unexcelled.  For  full  particulars  write  C.  S.  Black¬ 
man,  General  Eastern  Agent,  40  Exchange  Street 
Buffalo,  N  Y.— Ad® 


also  a  cow  coming  three  years  this 
spring,  which  calved  last  May,  and  is 
not  due  till  next  August,  which  will 
make  1 M  pound  of  butter  a  day  at  pres¬ 
ent,  with  no  feed  but  good  hay  and 
roots.  The  roots  are  sugar  beets  and 
mangels  and  some  rutabagas,  all  mixed, 
just  as  it  happens. 

On  each  side  of  me  are  farmers  who 
keep  from  20  to  30  cows,  which  are 
grained  all  winter  long,  and  the  feed  is 
bought.  They  tell  me  that  it  takes  half 
of  the  next  summer  to  pay  the  feed  bill. 
They  sometimes  come  to  look  at  my  crop 
of  roots,  and  say  that  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  grow  them.  I  can  grow  300 
bushels  on  one-quarter  of  an  acre ;  it 
may  cost  me  $5  to  grow  that  many,  and 
then  I  have  them.  But  some  one  may 
say  that  I  cannot  keep  my  cows  in  that 
way.  I  simply  point  to  my  cows,  and 
let  them  speak  for  themselves  ;  they  are 
always  sleek  and  strong  and  ready  for  a 
frolic.  I  would  not  change  if  I  could  get 
the  grain  for  nothing,  that  is,  to  drop 
the  roots  altogether.  Perhaps,  if  I 
wanted  to  crowd  my  cows  for  all  they 
were  worth,  I  might  add  some  feed  ;  but 
my  system  suits  me  well  enough.  A 
man  should  learn  something  by  what  he 
sees  among  his  neighbors. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  john  Arnold. 

Stop  that  Constant  Uacking,  by  removing  the 
Irritation  in  the  throat,  and  subduing  any  intiamma- 
tlon  that  may  exist  there  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Ex¬ 
pectorant,  a  long-established  remedy  for  Throat  and 
Lung  troubles,  of  over  £.0  years  popularity.— Adv. 


THE 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  Its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  ’93. 
Dr  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Sirs : — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for 
curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick. 

For  Salo  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 

LJ Or.  n.  J.  KENPALL  COME  ANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CURED — BOOK  FREE. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CAKED  UDDER  and  GARGET 

is  positively  cured  by  the  use  of 

Scott's  Arabian  Paste 

Guaranteed.  Will  not  scatter  or  re¬ 
duce  the  How  of  milk.  Sent  hy  mail  on 
receipt  of  price.  )$  lb.,  60c.;  lib.,  $1. 
Address 

SCOTT’S  ARABIAN  PASTE  CO. 
Rochester,  New  York. 


PA  STETTR  A  <A  SolM  Liniment.) 

J-  2X0 -L  -Li  U  1W1  FOR  MAN  AND  H  CAS 

•‘Suckling  coltcuton  barb  wi 
healed  without  a  scar.”  ‘Mi 
lame  in  shoulder  (i  yrs.,used  J‘ 
*teura  cured  in  week.  ”Jerf 
heifer  with  badly  inflamed  udc 
(garget)curen  in  12hrs.”  ”H 
apig  with  rheumatism,  no  use 
f  hind  1  egs,  applied  Pnste.ura , 
„  —  -  covered  In  one  week.”  Nob 

smellorstain.  50cts.  per  box  postpaid. 

Pusteura  Medicine  Co  ,  C’hittennnco,  N.  ’ 


DFHORX  200  oaIves  with  the  Lightni 

DL11UUJ  HORN  KILLER.  50  (XHJ  Far. 
ers  use  it.  No  caustic.  Sent  postpaid  1 
50  cents.  Circular  free. 

T.  J.  ANDRE,  Wauseon,  Ohio 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTR 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite.  Crus 
T  ilnt,  Ground  Beet  Scraps.  Send  for  Vrice  List 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  P 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  (Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  V. 


I.H  lll:h  light  brahmas,  BuffCoc 

UIIUIUL.  ins,  S.  C.  Bkown  Leghorns  and  Indij 
Games.  Write  H.  T.  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa 

TIIRIf PYQ~Mammoth  White  and  Bronz 
lUniVtlw  Toulouse  Geese,  Whii 
Guineas.  The  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Choi 
young  Turkeys,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte  at 
nr.  Leghorn  Cockerels  to  spare.  Circular  free. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Animal  Meal 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


Th"  Bowker'™’ 


43  Chatham  St 


,  Boston 


INCUBATORS 

The  0LENTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  #5.00.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  sond  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards 
-  1 10  houses.  Address 
Eke  G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot-watei 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  not 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


uun  i  dui 


Before  sending  for 
our  Free  Circular,  or 
4c.  in  stamps  for  No. 

21  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Incubation. 

AM  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  Old  Hen  Brooder  M 
$I9i  100  Egg.  Self-regulating.  150  chick  size. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HATCH  Chickens  by  steam^ 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect ,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  LoweMt  priced 
flrHt-eIu*«*  Hatcher  made. 
„  «KO.  II.  8TA1IL, 

114  tol  2*2  S.  6th  St,  Quincy. Ill. 


INCUBATOR. 

A  Catalogue  of  04  Pages.  Gives 
full  information  of  cost  of  raising 
poultry  and  al  the  least  expense.  The 
bookis  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address 

A.F. Williams,  54  Race  St. .Bristol. Conn. 


INCUBATORS. 

|  In-Door  Sl  Out-Door  Brooders. 
139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

_  !  Send  for  152 page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


IncubaforsSBrooders 

Best  in  the  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  Will 
hatch  chicks  when  others  fail.  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Incubator  CoM  Freeport,  III.  U.  8.  A. 


TURKEYS- 

Extra  choice  Mammoth  Bronze  Tnrkeys.  also  a  few 
fine  Langshan  and  Indian  Game  Cockerels.  Prices 
right.  Catalogue  of  ail  kinds  of  seeds,  poultry  and 
swine,  free.  O.  U.  White  &  Son,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


QCUn  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLnU  8LDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Bargain  Sale 


Choice  breeding  Stock. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry 
Farm.  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


DCmiA  R  R  f|  Q  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y„  Breeders 
IILyUH  UnUOi  of  Belgian  Hares.  Breeders.  $5 
pair;  Guinea  Pigs.  *2  pair.  Bantams,  Buff  Cochin  and 
Game  at  rock  prices.  Two-cent  stamp  for  circular. 
OiiANGE  COUNTY  HARK  AND  POULTRY  FARM. 


unoice  Koiana-umnas 

and  Berkshires.  Boars  am 
Sows  ail  ages.  Sows  bred  t< 
pen  room  for  sows  soon  t< 
Will  till  orders  ver\ 
reasonable.  Write  for  prices 
State  age.  HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranvllle,  Chestei 
County,  Pa. 


NO  W  is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 
HERE  is  the  place  i  T(kbu,T  P°land-Chlna  nogs 

j  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

E.  II.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


Milk  record  20.021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record.  28  pounds  2H  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow's  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
Lambert  and  Stoke  l’ogislird  families:  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that  produced  367  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves.  Yearlings.  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattle  for  Sale.  Visitors  Made  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  Mykon  Keight- 
MVF.R.  Prop.,  West  ltichmondville,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

ROUT.  IT.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh.  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  norn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tuoundai.k,  Chester  Co.. Pa 


Now  is  the  CHANCE  to  buy  GUERNSEY  BULLS  of 
all  ages.  Can  offer  them  near  you  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  ?0?  Broadway.  N  Y.  City. 
Of  course  do  not  forget  Willswood  Farm,  Budd's 
Lake,  N.  J. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 


Scotch  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires. 

Blue  blood  and  as  good  individuals  as  can  be  found. 
State  Fair  winners  chean.  An  extra  tine  lot  of  bulls 
serviceable  age.  KELLOGG  STOCK  FARM  CO.. 

„  „  Claridon,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 

R.  R.  Station,  East  Claridon,  O. 


5  Shorthorn  Bulls.  Poland-Chinas,  EIS™BR 

Write  to  R.  &  W.  WATSON,  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

SWEEPING  REDUCTION  to  suit  hard  times,  and 
reduce  large  stock  of  choice  animals  You.  run  no 
risk  sending  order,  as  I  am  the  only  breeder  guaran¬ 
teeing  satisfaction,  and  agreeingto  refund  money  and 
pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  rejected.  You  are 
to  be  the  judges.  My  swine  are  the  old  “  True  Type," 
having  broad,  dished  taee,  lop  ear,  straight  hair  and 
back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and  are  arouihy.  but 
not  coarse. 

G.  R.  FOULKE.  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


CHESHIRES 


STOCK  FARM—  8bow 
Record  for  1895.  On  ex¬ 
hibition  at  five  leading  Fairs  in  N.  Y.  State.  Showed 
in  32  Classes;  won  26  First  and  live  Second  Prizes. 
Stock  of  ail  ages  for  sale. 

D.  A.  WATROUS.  Ouaquaga,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


Prize  Chester  Whites.  Berkshires,  Jersey 
Calves,  pure  Collies,  Beagles,  Fowls. 
61st  year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Pa. 


Send  for  description 

the  famous  O.LC.  he 

two  of  which,  weigh 
2806  lbs.  Sold  1597 
1895,  for  breeders. 

First  applicant  fre 
each  locality  secures 
pair  ON  TIME  and  , 
agency. 

LB.  Silver  Co. 


Farmers'  Feed.  Dry  Brewers’  Crains. 

Dried  under  new  process,  Otto’s  Patent.  No  preliminary  squeezing  or  pressing  of  grains  ne.-e« 
sary  to  abstract  moisture.  Under  Otto’s  Patent  moisture  is  evaporated  ind  no  nutritious  maUer 
can  escape  with  water  as  by  other  processes.  As  we  are  taking  the  enti  -routpiU  of  a  nun^bfr  of 

WIOTEFORepi  lcESe  f°r  °Ur  DryerS’  we  cau  afford  to  grains  eheapL  S  aU  olet  dealers 


F.  E.  OTTO,  15-25  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y.  City 


Don’t  You  Want 

COMMENCE  IN  A  SMALL  WAV 


a  Guernsey  ? 

ntr  nn  n  Mnla»A.A.i  ■ _ ■  , 


and  grow  up  a  registered  herd  at  a  smallTxpense 
I  he  increase  of  my  herd  for  sale.  AJ1  bved  from  select 

the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  In  America  Ten  exV^a  flmX,n^XjClT‘SS  5s  as  color  1  have 
express),  and  a  few  grand  young  heifers  WHtc  your  wanL  to  °  *a,10U^s  (CUU  be  sapped  cheaply  by 

ORATOR  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y, 


i3o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


February  22 


“$500  From  12  Hens." 


F.  P.,  Capron,  Ia. — We  have  been 
reading  of  late,  much  about  “  hens  by 
the  acre”  ;  but  inclosed  find  a  hen  story 
that  will  “  beat  ’em  all.”  These  cir¬ 
culars  are  flooding  the  country  here. 
The  times  are  hard,  and  if  the  half  of 
Prof.  Corbett’s  story  were  true,  what  a 
boon  to  the  poor  farmers  it  would  be.  If 
the  book  is  just  published,  how  can 
“  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker”  give  an 
opinion  about  it  ?  Has  it  not  been  over 
20  years  since  Moore’s  was  dropped  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  How  could  Prof.  Corbett 
be  awarded  diplomas  by  agricultural 
societies  of  Brocton  County,  Mass.,  and 
Denison  County,  Ia.  ?  Where  are  those 
counties?  As  that  shining  light  on 
Gallinoculture  Science,  has  his  place  of 
business  in  your  burgh,  I  thought  that  I 
would  not  send  a  hard-earned  dollar  for 
his  book,  until  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  turned 
its  search  light  on  him  and  his  publica¬ 
tion. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  explained  last  week,  this 
is  an  old  book  written  when  little  was 
known  about  incubation.  To-day  it  is 
simply  a  “  back  number”  and  ’way  back 
at  that.  It  is  of  no  value  to  any  wide¬ 
awake  poultry  man.  If  one  wished  to 
make  Prof.  Corbett  a  present  of  $1  for 
the  good  he  did  25  years  ago,  this  is  a 
fine  opportunity.  If  you  wish  to  invest 
that  dollar  in  poultry,  we  adtise  you  to 
keep  it  in  your  pocket,  rather  than  pur¬ 
chase  this  product  of  “  gallinocultural 
science.” 

Wood  Growth  in  Kansas. 

J.  E.  H.,  Emporia,  Kan.— In  the  spring 
of  1894,  a  sycamore  and  cottonwood 
came  up  from  the  seed,  near  a  fence. 
After  11  years  of  growth,  they  intruded 
too  much  on  the  evergreens,  and  a  few 
days  ago  they  were  felled.  They  meas¬ 
ured  as  follows  :  Cottonwood,  circumfer¬ 
ence  29  inches  ;  height,  40  feet ;  Syca¬ 
more,  circumference  39  inches  ;  height, 
42feet.  All  this  in  droughty  Kansas.  The 
cottonwood  had  10  rings,  the  sycamore 
nine.  The  latter  made  the  growth  of 
one  inch  in  one  year,  as  indicated  by 
the  ring. 

Rot  in  Plums. 

W.  W.  S.,  Mercer  County,  N.  J. — An 
inquiry  was  made  some  months  ago  in 
the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  to  a 
remedy  for  rot  in  plums.  The  reply 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
rot  in  question  was  caused  by  curculio. 
If  the  reply  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
inquirer,  the  following  statement  may 
be  of  interest  to  lnm  :  A  few  years  ago, 
the  nursery  firm  of  Jos.  H.  Black  Son  & 
Co.,  added  an  adjoining  farm  to  their 
grounds.  The  senior  member  of  the 
firm  noticed  three  large  plum  trees 
which  had  set  a  goodly  amount  of  fine- 
looking  fruit.  He  inquired  of  the  former 
owner  as  to  name  or  character  of  the 
plum.  He  could  not  inform  him  as  the 
trees  had  never  given  a  crop  during  his 
acquaintance  with  the  farm.  Mr.  Black 
felt  quite  confident  that  this  year  would 
be  an  exception  ;  but  every  plum  rotted 
— when  nearly  full-grown,  I  think.  The 
next  year  the  trees  were  sprayed  three 
times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture — the  first 
time  when  the  plums  were  about  as 
large  as  peas,  and  then  at  intervals  of, 
perhaps,  two  weeks.  The  result  was  a 
crop  of  10 K  bushels,  or  21  baskets,  of 
plums  nearly  the  size  of  the  Imperial 
Gage.  The  trees  have  during  different 


AH!  WIIAT  DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 

Thus  a  Texas  lady  writes,  and  I  grew  it  for  less 
than  half  a  cent  a  pound  from  Salzer’s  Great 
German  Coffee  Berry,  coffee  better  than  Rio! 
That’s  a  general  vei-dict!  A  15-cent  package 
gives  30  pounds.  Largely  used  in  Germany, 
France,  Holland  and  England.  60,000  bushels 
Seed  Potatoes  cheap. 

If  you  will  cut  tills  out  and  send  it  with 
15  cents  stamps  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  a  package  of  above 
great  coffee  seed  and  our  148  page  seed  catalogue ! 
Catalogue  alone  five  cents," _ 


years  been  sprayed  and  again  neglected, 
but  always  with  the  same  result ;  the 
plums  matured  when  sprayed,  and  rotted 
when  neglected. 

Some  Pacific  Coast  Apples. 

A.  W.,  Marshfield,  Ore. — According 
to  the  statements  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
October  12  and  26,  the  impression  that 
all  the  apples  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
lack  in  color,  flavor,  shape  and  keeping 
qualities,  prevails  among  Eastern  pomol- 
ogists.  Not  intending  to  dispute  or 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  statements,  I 
beg  to  make  a  few  remarks.  By  obser¬ 
vation,  I  noticed  that  the  physical  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  region,  and  the  different  soils, 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  coloring  of 
the  fruit,  and  that  the  color  is  more 
prominent  in  fine  autumn  weather,  with 
alternate  showers,  and  concluded  that 
the  cause  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that, 
in  high  altitudes,  the  fruit  has  better- 
color,  shape  and  keeping  qualities,  may 
be  due  to  the  existence  of  the  mineral 
substances  in  the  soil,  and  to  the  solar 
beams  striking  on  an  elevated  and  pro¬ 
tected  ground.  A  little  experimenting 
with  adding  mineral  substances  to  the 
soil,  not  only  convinced  me  of  their  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  shape,  color  and 
keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit,  but  also 
impressed  me  with  their  influence  on 
self-fertilization,  and  the  resistance  of 
fungous  and  other  diseases  of  the  fruit 
trees.  I  anticipate  the  time  when  it  will 
be  in  the  fruit  growers’  power  to  regu- 
(' Continued  on  next  page.) 


Pi^ccUmifousi 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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Why  wear  wool  ? 

To  keep  out  cold?  No. 

To  keep  in  heat. 

If  the  body  is  supplied  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air — oxygen — 
and  proper  food,  it  will  gener¬ 
ate  sufficient  warmth  to  pro¬ 
tect  you  on  the  coldest  day — 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 

liverOTCwith  Hypophosphltes, 
is  the  best  warmth-food.  Thin 
people,  people  with  poor  blood 
who  are  easily  shaken  by  a 
cold  wind  take  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  and  it  makes  good  blood, 
improves  the  appetite,  in¬ 
creases  flesh,  furnishes  bodily 
warmth,  and  prevents  the  ill 
results  from  colds,  coughs, 
and  exposures. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  bat  been  endorsed  by  the 

medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  (Ask  your  doc¬ 
tor.)  This  is  because  it  is  always  palatable— always 
uniform— always  contains  the  purest  Norwegian  Cod- 
liver  Oil  and  Hypophosphltes. 

Put  up  in  fo  cent  and  $s  .00  siges.  Tbe  small  sift 
may  be  enough  to  cure  your  cough  or  help  your  baby. 


ISlYcCESSFUL  CROWERSfc 

j  SPRAY  THEIR  TREES.  ^ 

!the  deminc  spray  pumps t 

i  ARE  THE  “WORLD’S  BEST”  t 

I  Send  for  complete  catalogue  and  treatise  on  t 
!  spraying, mailed  FREE.  The  DEMINC  CO.  C 
j  Henion  &  Hubbell,  alem,  hio.  ► 
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SOLID  BRASS 

The  Eclipse  No.  3  and  No.  5 

ARE  THE  ONLY 

SOLID  BRASS 
MACHINES 

on  the  market  except  the  Squirt 
Gxxns,  but  they  are  not  Spray 
Pumps. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


STOCKBRIDCE 


SPECIAL 

COMPLETE 


MANURES 

FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS, 

ARE  MADE 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH. 


IN  MANY  OF  THESE 
WELL-KNOWN  FERTI¬ 
LIZERS,  THE 

POTASHb^I  INCREASED 

FOR  1896,  IN  ONE  CASE 
OVER  40  PER  CENT.,  BUT 
NO  ADVANCE  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  IN  THE  PRICE. 

SEE  LOCAL  AGENTS,  OR  ADDRESS 

RHWFCD  FERTILIZER  **  Chatham  St,  Boston 
J^v/  YY  JVJC.IV  COMPANY,  27  Beaver  St,  Hew  York 


*5f  SOLUBLE  14* 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Standard  Guano  Now  in  Use. 

Almanac  for  1896  now  ready;  sent  on  application. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  CO., 

New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland. 


1  GENTS  WANTED. 


Greens  Two  Rows 
of  Potatoes 
Without  Water 
or  Piaster. 


QPB&YPUBipc 

”  Satlitactis.  (junuteed  orRoaey  Re- 
funded.  Kndorsed  by  Leading  fcnto- 


Adjusted  to  dust  wide  or  narrow  rows  over  one  acre 
per  hour— one  pound  green  to  acre.  Kxtra  tubes 
furnished  for  orchard  work,  with  each  machine. 

A  grower  writes  :  “  Just  what  eveiy  potato  grower 
wants,  even  if  he  plants  one  acre.  I  have  40  acres, 
and  think  1  have  saved  in  labor  $50  by  using  the  Gun 
instead  of  the  old  way.”  Send  for  circular. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York;  or 
WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Agents  wanted 


EXPRESS  PAID 

i  (iurulMd  or  flo.ey 
Kndorsed  by  Leading  1 
mologUta,  60,000  In  use.  We  are  D. 8.  Headquarter* 
for  Spray  Pump*,  and  Inneetlclde*.  Cataloros,  Spray 
Calendar,  and  full  Treatise  on  Spraying,  FVEE. 

spraying  Outfit 
«X9  I  f  •  Express  Paid,  for 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  *  Catskni,  N.Y. 


$5.50 


Q 


PRAYERS  EXPPAID 


_ ;  Any  Point. 

We  are  the  largest  Sprayer  Co.  in  U.  S.  Get 
our  Catalogue  and  compare  it  with  others. 
LENOX  SPRAYER  €0.95  West  St..  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


EMPIRE 

king: 


The  only 
Pump  with 
a  Perfect 
Agitator 
a  paddle 
worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 


cally — onr  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
__  solid  brass  plunger,  double  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 

^suction  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 
of  hose  and  two  improved  spray  nozzles.  No  scorching  the  foliage.  No  leather  or 
valves  No  open  place  in  top  of  barrel  to  receive  leaves  and  dirt.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  lfl IS  L  O  FORGE  PUMP  GO.,  13  Market  St.,  JLOGKPOKT,  N.  Y. 


DR.  HAYES’ 


TREATMENT  FOR 


Has  cured  and  is 
curing  thousands  all 
over’the  World. 


ASTHMA 


If  You  Suffer 


you  cannot  afford  to  remain  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  success  which  is  being 
attainedhnd  what  it  means  for  you.  Full  information  free. 

Address,  DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION . 

(continued.) 

late  the  shape,  color,  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities  of  the  fruit  at  will. 

The  fruit  raised  here  on  Coos  Bay,  on 
alluvial  soil,  is  more  elongated,  inferior 
in  color,  flavor  and  in  keeping  qualities 
to  the  fruit  raised  on  upland  soil,  and  the 
samples  observed  and  inspected  by  East¬ 
ern  pomologists,  and  from  which  they 
derived  their  opinions,  may  have  been 
raised  on  such  soil.  I  have  seen  and 
sampled  Spitzenbergs  and  Baldwins 
raised  two  miles  from  the  ocean,  on  com¬ 
mon  upland,  and  about  25  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  that  had  all  the  desirableness 
of  first-class  apples.  To  back  my  state¬ 
ment,  I  send  you  by  this  mail,  some  ordi¬ 
nary  samples  of  Coos  River  Beauty,  a 
new  apple  originated  and  grown  12 
miles  from  the  ocean,  and  about  10  feet 
above  high  tidewater  mark,  on  common 
elevated  upland.  The  samples  have  been 
kept  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  63 
degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
maturity. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  specimens  reached  us 
in  excellent  condition.  The  apple  has  a 
high,  spicy  flavor,  and  is  well  colored  ; 
but  it  is  too  coarse-grained  to  compete 
with  firmer  apples. 

Ways  of  Some  Publishers. 

G.  A.  D.,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. — 
Some  years  ago,  I  had  dealings  with  a 
nursery  firm  which  published  a  paper 
devoted  to  horticulture.  I  placed  an 
order  for  some  nursery  stock,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter.  The  next  spring, 
there  arrived  a  box  of  substitutes,  new 
strawberry  plants  which  I  desired  to 
test,  being  replaced  by  varieties  as  old 
as  the  hills,  the  crowns  of  which  were 
completely  rotted  off.  I  sent  a  remon¬ 
strance,  but  was  informed  that  I  had  no 
redress.  I  concluded  that  it  would  be 
wisdom  to  send  my  orders  elsewhere, 
and  when  my  subscription  for  the  paper 
expired,  not  to  renew.  As  they  published 
a  notice  saying  that  the  paper  would  be 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion,  I  did  not  take  the  pains  to  notify 
them,  but  the  boys  continued  to  bring 
the  paper  from  the  postoflice.  But  1  was 
more  than  surprised  to  have  my  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  an  article  in  this  paper, 
with  my  initials  attached,  that  I  had 
forwarded  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  which 
had  been  published  a  short  time  previous, 
with  no  credit  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Don’t  Bud  from  Scrub  Trees. 

J.  H.  T  ,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. — The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  December  28,  1895,  in  comments 
on  Bulletin  102,  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  asks  for  arguments  against  the 
practice  therein  recommended.  I  can 
say  nothing  against  it,  but  am  in  favor 
of  it  every  time,  as  I  believe  that,  by 
taking  scions  from  the  best  bearing 
trees,  and  grafting  them  on  sound, 
healthy  stocu,  apples  will  be  obtained 
sooner,  and  more  of  them,  than  from 
trees  budded  or  grafted  at  the  nursery. 
In  support  of  this,  I  will  give  my  experi¬ 
ence. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  I  set  an  orchard 
of  180  trees — 100  Baldwin,  40  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greening,  and  40  Northern  Spy,  the 
three  most  profitable  apples, as  I  thought, 
to  be  set  at  that  time.  After  the  or¬ 
chard  had  been  set  five  or  six  years,  I 
concluded  to  change  the  tops  of  the 
Northern  Spy  to  Baldwin,  as  the  North¬ 
ern  Spy  did  not  do  very  well  about  here 
at  that  time.  Having  a  few  older  Bald¬ 
win  trees  which  were  bearing  fine  crops 
of  fruit,  I  selected  scions  from  them,  and 
soon  had  the  tops  changed. 


Maule’s  Seeds 

LEAD  ALL. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming 
spring,  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the 
most  complete  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue,  you  should  send  your  address  to 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

P.  0.  Box  1296.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  result  was  that  these  trees  com¬ 
menced  bearing  five  or  six  years  sooner, 
have  always  borne  double  the  quantity, 
and  of  better  quality,  than  the  trees 
that  were  budded  to  Baldwin  at  the  nur¬ 
sery,  and  set  at  the  same  time  under  the 
same  conditions.  While  all  are  now 
fine,  healthy  trees,  those  that  were 
budded  to  Baldwin  at  the  nursery,  make 
the  most  wood  growth,  the  branches  are 
longer  and  more  reedy.  I  have  also 
noticed  that,  while  these  trees  seemed  to 
have  as  much  bloom,  they  would  not 
perfect  more  than  half  as  much  fruit  as 
those  with  the  changed  tops.  Who  will 
tell  the  reason  of  this  ? 

When  to  So  tv  Millet. 

G.  H.  J.,  Missouri. — In  reply  to  J.  B. 
M.,  page  19,  as  to  how  early  millet  can 
be  sown,  I  can  say  that  we  sowed  an 
acre  on  April  20  which  was  about  1% 
inch  high  on  May  12,  when  a  frost  came 
which  killed  potato  vines  to  the  ground 
on  low  places.  The  young  millet  leaves 
turned  brown,  but  the  growth  was  not 
interfered  with.  The  millet  was  cut 
July  31,  and  might  have  been  cut  a  week 
or  10  days  earlier,  as  we  find  it  much  too 
ripe.  The  yield  was  rather  light — about 
two  tons — owing  to  a  dry  season.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  could  be  sown  as  early  as 
April  12,  and  succeed  three  years  out 
of  four  here  in  the  central- western  part 
of  Missouri. 
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SEEDS  FREE 

fllMF  ppaiT  *"or  a  postal  card  Is  all  it  will 

UllL.  l/LM  I  cost  you  to  learn  how  to  get  15 
packets  of  Rare,  Selected  and  Tested  varieties 
of  seeds,  front  80  choice  novelties,  and  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  l»est  agricultural  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  Send  your  name  and  address  at  once  on  a 
postal  card,  and  say  you  want  full  particulars  of  Tree 
Seed  Distribution  and  $500  prize  contest.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Epitomist  1’ u ij lushing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  fine  stock  of  this  most  desirable  potato.  Circulars 
free.  Dr.  JABEZ  FISHER,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Potatoes 


Carman  No.  1,  best  intermediate 
potato  on  earth,  per  barrel,  $2.50. 
Carman  No.  3,  best  late,  per 
barrel,  $3.75.  Grown  on  highest  land  in  county  and 
good.  Seed  stock  direct  from  Thorburn.  Write  for 
bulk  prices  on  car  load.  Address 

N.  A.  BAKER,  Fishers,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes,  »£•  *■  S5K 

Daisy,  etc.  All  choice  varieties,  tine  samples,  extra 
quality  and  Northern  grown,  at  rock  bottom  prices. 
Special  discount  on  5  and  10  bushel  lots.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Limited  amount.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  IIINMAN,  Neenah,  Wis. 


Seeds  and  Potatoes  Carman  No  3,  $4.00 

33  varieties,  true  stock,  our  growing.  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2, Orphan,  Dutton,  IrishDaisy, Am. Wonder, 
$1  per  barrel.  Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Grains,  Plants,  etc.  Everything  at  special  low  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO.,  Newark.  N.  Y. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes. 

No.  1,  800  bushels  (Livingston's  stock).  $1.25  per 
bushel;  Carman  No.  3  (Thorburn  stock).  $3;  Banner, 
$2;  World's  Fair,  $1.  All  seeds  kept  true  to  name. 
Packages  free.  WM.  H.  RUSSELL.  Pine  City.  Minn. 


iND-CROP  SEED  POTATOES doublethe 


21,  i#  -  w  ■■  v  ■  vulu  ■  u  ■  n  ■  vhw  returns. 
Hebron,  N.  Queen,  Thorburn,  Puritan,  Early 
Norther,  Rose,  Freeman,  Burpee's  Extra  Early. 
Free  Pamphlet.  JQHN  0<  PEARCE  &  CO., 

404  West  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Send  for  our  1800  Catalogue  of  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  I  Trices  Reduced,  to  I  AGENTS 
free.  |  suit  the  times.  |  WANTED. 


HOOKER,  GROVER  &  CO. 

»  men,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


l^iinmiiiimTTpnTnHwiiP 


Choice  Standard  and  New  varieties  grown  and  stored 
in  the  Cold  Northwest.  Send  for  handsome 
lliustrittcd  Catalogue,  containing  article  de¬ 
scribing  method  of  raising  and  handling.  Small  ship¬ 
ments  at  ear-load  freight  rates.  Samples  free. 

E.  XV.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  County.  Minn 


•iiiikkikiiiiiikiiiiiiiikiiiiiiiiiikikikiiiikiiin 

^  It  is  not  Sweet  Potato  Vines  | 

^  You  want— but  —  — —  5 

|  Sweet  Potatoes6 

2  Our  Vineless  ‘‘Cold  Coin”  Prolific  Sweet 
^  Potatoes  are  Marvelous  in  Yield  and 
2  cheapness  of  production,  and  superior  in  qual- 
2  ity.  The  Indiana  Farmer,  our  home  farm 
2  paper  editorially  highly  endorses  them. 

600  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  I 

Is  a  Small  Yield  for  them. 

We  tell  you  ail  about  them  in  our  handsome 
new  catalogue  which  we  will  mail  rt)PP 

if  sent  for  at  once .  *  **  ^  " 

No  garden  will  be  complete  without  them. 
Have  them  to  sell  to  your  neighbors  next  year. 

-a  THE  HUNTINCTON  SEED  CO. 

^  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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AGENTS  T  - — -  ACME  PULVER,Z,NG  HARROW, 

HOIVI  L  CLQD  CRUSHER  AND  levelER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 

Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.  Lon  -practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

OPWT'  AM  run  tit  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Solo  ITI’f’r, 

Millington,  ».»  J.™,,  and  Chlonw.  Hi. 


®  CO 


PUSA8K  HTTNTXON  THIS  PATOH 


CLOVER  SEED 

Largest  growers  of  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds 
|  in  America.  5000  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last 
I  a  lifetime.  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a 
rousing  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Maui- 
!  moth  catalogue  and  10  pkgs.  Grass  and  Grains, 
’  free  for  but  10c.  postage.  Catalogue  alone  5c. 
JOHN  A.  SflLZER  SEED  CO..  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


PDIUCnil  PI  nUCD-The  largest  handler 
ummoun  ULUVE.fi  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Qaail  Dnfatnnc  and  artichokes  for  sale 

vCvll  rUldlUvS  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

Ad  ress  A.  F.  BIXLER,  Box  45,  Strasburg,  Ohio 


Carman  No.  I 


POTATOES  (Thorburn  stock) , 
choice  quality,  going  now  for 
$2.25  per  barrel;  $1  per  bu..  f.  o.  b.  cars;  (i  lbs.  $1  by 
mail,  postpaid.  NORMAN  NELSON,  Lauey,  Wis. 


P4MH4H  II A  I  (Thorburn  Stock),  $2.50  per 
uarillHll  llOi  I  barrel;  90  cents  per  bushel; 
six  pounds  postpaid  $1.  Carman  No.  3,  $(!  per  barrel; 
live  pounds,  $1.  Also,  Moonlight  and  Shuleys  No.  7 
(new).  Price  list  free. 

A.  E.  JANSEN,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Red  or  Medium  Clover  —  my  own  growing. 

Freight  prepaid  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  Rivers.  Free  sacks.  $5.50  per  bushel  of  00  pounds. 
GEO.  E.  HOPKINS,  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  Indiana. 


nOTITnCQ — Thoroughbred  Empire  State  Pota- 
iUIMIULO  toes  for  sale.  $3  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
at  North  East.  Pa.  Orders  booked  now. 

FRANK  J.  EVANS,  Box  512,  North  East.  Pa. 


IT’S  A  GREAT  POTATO 

That  outyields  the  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  1,  Rural 
No.  2.  American  Wonder,  and  half  a  hundred  others 
Wise's  Seedling  did  it  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
All  the  above  varieties  and  many  others  for  sale  at 
popular  prices.  Lincoln  Oats  and  White  Cap  Corn. 
Send  your  own  and  neighbors'  names  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


BUSINESS  POTATOES 
Sir  William. 

Only  three  years  on  the  market,  but  is 
becoming  wonderfully  ponular. 

Burr’s  No.  I .  Early  Seedling. 

New;  just  out.  It’s  sizey.  handsome,  immensely  pro¬ 
ductive.  Excellent  quality.  They  are  thorough¬ 
breds,  and  are  bred  for  business.  You  can  get  at  a 
low  price  choice  headquarters  stock  grown  especially 
for  seed  of  R.  I).  1UIKK,  Gioversville,  N.  Y. 
Write  him  for  price. 


PRIZE  POTATOES 

drown  from  Treated  Seed.  Secured  First  Premiums 
Our  list  includes  the  cream  of  the  potato  family 
Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars. 

HERRICK  SEED  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


C  A  Afl  Wisconsin  Stock,  30  to  60c. 

Dccu  rOTdlUcS  per  bu.,  sacks  included. 
Ohio,  Ohio  Jr.,  Early  World’s  Fair,  White  Beauty, 
Thorburn,  Freeman,  Polaris.  Everett,  Scotch  Regent, 
American  Wonder,  It.  N.-Y.  No  2,  Rose  of  Erin,  Rose 
Seedling,  Kings,  Monroe  Co.  Prize,  and  White  Rose. 
All  first-class  varieties.  Also.  Holstein  Cows  and 
Calves.  E.  D.  FROST,  Almond.  Portage  Co  ,  Wis. 


Carman  No.  I 


POTATOES  FOR  SALE.  New 

_  _  Queen.  American  Wonder, 

Salzer’s  Earliest  and  Lightning  Express  $1.50  per  sack. 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Freeman,  Early  Sunrise,  $1, 
and  White  Star,  85  cents.  C.  A.  LULL,  Ellis,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 


FOR  SAL  E.— Carman 
No.  1.  30c.  per  lb.,  two 
lbs.,  50c.;  No.  3.  35c.  per 
lb.,  two  pounds,  BOc. : 
Adirondac  (Wilson’s),  Great  Divide  (Burpee’s),  three 
lbs.,  50c.;  Freeman.  Late  Burbank,  three  lbs.,  40e.. 
all  prepaid.  CHAS.  C.  FITCH,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


of  pedigreed  farm  and  garden 
seeds,  poultry  and  swine,  con¬ 
taining  true  descriptions  of  all 
leading  potatoes,  oats,  corn,  etc. 
Prices  are  right.  It  is  modest  and  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Truthful  in  description;  has  no  exagger¬ 
ated  statements  or  illustrations.  You  want  it;  we 
want  you  to  have  it.  It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  NEW  MUCK  LAND 

SEED  POTATOES  “7 

One  hundred  best  varieties.  Choice  sorts,  $1.50  per 
barrel.  Early  Michigan,  best  extra  early.  If  you 
send  me  five  or  more  names  of  large  potato  growers 
in  your  county,  I  will  mail  you  free  one  beautiful 
tuber  of  Carman  No.  3,  the  great  potato  novelty.  Also 
my  40- page  catalogue  and  new  book  “Potato  Culture 
in  a  Nutshell.”  all  free.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes 

Carman  No.  3.  $4;  Carman  No.  1,  $2.75;  Burpee's 
Great  Divide.  $2;  Dutton,  Orphan,  Maggie  Murphy. 
American  Wonder  Freeman  Sir  William,  Irish 
Daisy,  $1.50;  New  Queen,  Early  Rose,  Maine,  Hebron, 
Sunrise,  Puritan,  $1.25;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
Green  Mountain,  Monroe  Seedling,  $1  per  barrel.  Any 
other  varieties  you  may  want,  write,  and  I  will  give 
you  prices.  Mixed  barrels  at  the  same  price.  Lin¬ 
coln  Oats,  45  cents  per  bushel;  Wayne  County  Mint 
Roots.  10  cents  per  pound.  Terms  cash,  f.  o.  b. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes  (Thorburn 

stock),  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Sir  William.  Costs  less  to 
grow  in  Wisconsin.  We  sell  accordingly.  Write  for 
prices.  FRASER  BROS..  Vernon, Waukesha  Co..  Wis. 


NORTHERN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Horse  Shoe  Farm  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent.  Pota¬ 
toes,  Swine,  Poultry,  Plants.  Practical  Pointers  to 
Secure  Success.  Cheaply  grown  stock  enables  us  to 
defy  competition;  19  years  In  business.  “Hints” 
for  2-cent  stamp.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


PfltstOPd  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3.  pure,  at  let  live  prices 
ru  1(11965  J.  s.  CARTER.  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


Seed  Potatoes. 


ED  S.  HILL, 

PERUVILLE, 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  y. 


RUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


froiu KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE1- co'* 

Grass,  Field,  Garden.Tree  and  Flower-seeds, all  espec¬ 
ially  grown  and  selected  forWesternsoilandclimate. 
Alfalfa,  Kaffircorn  and  other  forage  plants  for  dry  cli¬ 
mate  a  specialty.  OurelegantlSDti catalogue  isready  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  application.  Send  for  one  now 


JEBBARD’S  SEED  POTATOES . 

A  are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and[ 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 

•produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  I 

m  OURNEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co..  Caribou,  Maine. 


High  Grade 


So  acknowledged  by  all  who  use 
Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co.’s 
Goods.  Illustrated  Book  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Address 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN 

UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 


81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

6200  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous. 

Microbes  in  a  kiss,  you  say 
Right  you  are,  my  boy; 

Little  germs  of  purest  bliss. 

Bacilli  of  joy  !  —Household. 

With  regard  to  sparking  over  the 
front  gate,  a  great  deal  can  be  said  on 
both  sides. — Texan  Siftings. 

Old  Lady  :  “  That  parrot  I  bought 
of  you  uses  dreadful  language.”  Bird 
Dealer  :  “Ah.  mum,  you  should  be  very 
careful  what  you  say  afore  it ;  It’s  aston¬ 
ishing  how  quick  them  birds  pick  up 
an  y  thin  g .” — Spare  M onients. 

Uncle  George  :  “  Got  trusted  for  it  ? 
Very  bad  !  When  1  was  a  young  man 
I  always  paid  cash  for  everything  I 
bought.”  Frivolous  Nephew  :  “  You 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  your  credit  was 
so  bad  as  that !” — Boston  Transcript. 

“I  don’t  believe  whippings  do  children 
any  good,”  said  Mrs.  Wiggins.  “Why,  I 
whipped  Johnny  at  the  photographer’s 
three  times  because  he  wouldn’t  look 
pleasant,  and  he  still  looked  as  cross  and 
disagreeable  as  ever.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

The  late  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  an  address 
at  the  marriage  of  a  friend’s  daughter, 
thus  settled  the  question  as  to  “the  head 


The 

RIDING  CULTIVATOR 


IRON  AGE 


33 


both  an  a  fixed  and  pivot  wheel.  As  a  fixed  wheel 
dodge  the  hills  by  a  lever.  Press  down  on  it  go  close 
to  the  plant;  raise  up,  pass  a  wide  spreading  hill. 
Move  to  right  or  left,  pass  a  misplaced  hill.  Write 
us  for  our  No.  R  catalogue  and  learn  how  simple  and 
easy  a  riding  cultivator  can  be  made. 

BATEMAN  MF6.  CO..  Grenloch.  N.  J. 


S-f»  BET  I  THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 

■  AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

L  A  N  D  We  also  manufacture  Grain  Tbresh- 

^  A  i  ■  n  Q  ers  and  Separators.  Sweep  Powers, 
f\  O  Li  L  E  1,  2  A  3-borae  Tread 

.  Powers,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shell- 
era.  Chilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
^  Feed  Cutters, 
^Grinding  MUla, 

p.  -  —  1. horse  Cultivators 

Empire  Mowers,  Hav  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  Ac.  __ 

S.  S.  MKSSINGKK.  «fc  SON,  Tatamy,  ra, 
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THE  SUCCESS 

Combination  Plow  and  Potato  Digger 

FIRST  CLASS  {  STEEL  DIGGER?  In  One 


Send  for  Circulars 
giving  full 
description 
and  price  of 
tliis  remark¬ 
able  Tool. 


Worth 
double  the 
price  for 
cither 
purpose.... 


>»« 


<b  tL 


QJ  G 


Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  Box  805, York,  Pa, 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER. 

It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
operation. 

No  more  cutting  seed 
by  hand. 

It  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  as  if  done  by  hand. 

It  leaves  the  field  with 
Its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  56  Plain  Street.  Plano,  lit 


of  the  family.”  Said  he  to  the  bride  ; 


“  Let  him  be  the  head,  and  do  you  be 
the  neck,  and  turn  him  w’liich  way  you 
please.  ” — Household. 

Customer  :  “  What  kind  of  insect 

powder  have  you  got  that  you  can  recom¬ 
mend  for  cockroaches  ?  ”  Druggist  : 
“  Well,  I  have  half  a  dozen  kinds,  but  I 
hardly  know  which  is  the  best.  My  wife 
has  tried  them  all,  and  she  says  the  cock¬ 
roaches  at  our  house  don’t  seem  to  have 
any  preference.” — Credit  Lost. 


trying  to  meet  falling  prices  by  rising  earlier  and  working  harder  ?  You 
might  as  well  stop, — it’s  not  to  be  done  that  way.  Get  tools  that  do  a  week’s 
work  in  a  day,  and  raise  three  bushels  in  place  of  one.  The  PLAN  ET  J  R. 
Farm  Tools  will  do  it.  One  single  tool  combines  a  hand  drill,  plow,  culti¬ 
vator,  rake,  and  a  wheel  hoe  that  will  beat  six  men.  There  are  20  others 
as  good.  Send  for  the  PLA  NET  JR.  Book ,  (it's  free ),  and  give  your  mind 
a  day’s  work.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  flarketSt.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


.uuumu, 


IHijsrdiHttcouisi 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rurai,  New-Yorker. 


BUY  “  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  ”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  Wholesale  Prices,  delivered  Free,  for  Houses,  Barns, 
Roofs,  all  colors,  and  save  Middlemen’s  profits.  In  use 
51  years.  Indorsed  by  Grange  and  Farmers’  Alliance. 
IX)W  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O  W.  INGKRSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LADIES  II! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  In 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall  you  a 
J4  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

TIIE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  P  15,  $3  P  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c..  cir.  free. 


nn  1 1 1  TD  V  w’  and  Bufl  lioclc  and  w-  Wyan- 
llllll  InT  dottes.  Circulars  free. 

I  uuh  1  11  1  DR  H  j  AgQLEy,  Maeliias.  N.  Y. 


Prize-winning  Poultry.— Cochins,  Brahmas.  Lang- 
shans,  Wyandottes.  P.  Rocks,  Andalusians.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks.  19  varieties,  6  Buff 
breeds.  Buff  eggs,  $1.50  per  13;  others.  $1.  Illus. 
cat.  KUKE.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  1005.  Washington,  N.J. 


BRONZE 


Fine  Young  Birds 
graded  with  wild 
blood  $3  per  trio. 


TURKEYS. 


SAYBROOK  VALLE*  POULTRY  YARDS.  Oak  Hill,  N.Y. 


r„:ss  CHESTERS 

Are  very  Growthy,  Prolific,  Easy 
feeders.  Go  to  everT  State,  Canada 
.  »«— •  —  gold  in  j 


and  Mexico.  900  su- 
1000  for  1896  Catalogue  free. 

“Whinery’8  Swine  Advocate” 
A  16  page  monthly  26c  per  year. 

Willis  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio. 


1896,  over 


SAW  MILL.  4  II.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
^  Hay  Presses  &  WaterWbeels 
Deloach  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367.  Atlanta.  Ga 


SAW  WOOD 

DON’T  follow  the  old  Itnekach- 
lug  ami  Backbreaking  Methods  of 
your  ancestors,  but  use  modern 
“up-to-date”  machines.  Use  Smalley 
“Battle  Creek”  Wood  Saws  and  do  DOU¬ 
BLE  THE  WORK  WITH  HALF  THE 
HELD.  Our  “Electric.”  Circular  Saw 
Machine  is  positively  the  best  general 
purpose  Farm  Saw  Ever  Made,  perfect 
as  a  pole  saw  and  unequaled  as  a  Cord 
Wood  Machine.  Smalley  and  Battle 
Creek  hand  or  Self-feed  Drag 
Saws  are  unequaled  for  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  work. 
Smalley  Cutters  for  En¬ 
silage  and  Dry  Fodder 
Cutting— Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shelters^  Hoot 
Cutters- -Sweep  and 
Tread  Horse  Powers. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WU. 


THE  “HANDY 


HLL  STEEL 

It  is  lighter, 
stronger 
and  more 
lasting  than 
a  wagon. 

Guaranteed 

to  carry  2 
Tons.  4000 
Pounds. 

Just  stop  to 
think  of 

that.  Sold  hy  all  leading  Jobbers  and 
implement  Dealers.  Write  to  them  or  to 


TRUCK, 


Davenport,  la. 


BMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


)MPLETE  LINE  OF 


POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO., 

62  SABIN  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH 


HILLSIDE 

Combined  Riding  and  Walking 

CULTIVATOR 


Also 

furnished 

Sp  ring  Teeth 

instead  of  Shovels,  if 
desired. 


Also 

Manufacturers  of 

Buckeye 

Grain  Drills, 
Combined  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  Drills, 
Broadcast  Seeders, 

Hay  Rakes,  Cider  Mills,  etc. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Adjusted, 
and  Perfectly 
Adapted 
for  Hillside 


Cultivating. 


BUCKEYE 

Easily  Handled, 

Readily 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  9Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

BRANCH  HOUSE— PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Cheap  Water  Supply 

BY  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


A  Rife  Engine  at  work. 

Cost  GUARANTEED  Less  than  an  average 
of  One  Dollar  a  Tear. 

The  only  practical  economical  method  of  elevating 
water  for  Small  Towns.  Railroad  Tanks.  Irrigation, 
j  Colleges,  Country  Residences,  etc.  HighestKfticiency, 
Constant  Action:  Never  Stops. 

Send  your  conditions  of  Spring,  Stream  or  Flowing 
Well  for  our  guaranteed  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


I.X.IN 


I  X  L  THEM  ALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL  TOWER.  Nolongstory 

iiere  Seud  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Kalamazoo.  Michigan. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  4 
sizes  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies.  etc.  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, Oi 


their  BUST  in  use- 
PKICRKIUHT,  cat’lg 
Free-  Freight  paid 

G.  H.  POUNDER 
■’"22  A.  Atkinson,  tli».  WRITE 


ARROW 

Leads  all 


familiar  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

*  Warranted  the  best 

Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

YORK, PA. 


Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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COLD  FACTS  ABOUT  HOTHOUSE  LETTUCE. 

A  FAVORITE  CROP  FOR  GLASS  GARDENING. 

Seed,  Soil,  Varieties  and  Markets. 

In  any  garden  work,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  winter  garden,  the  secret  of  success  is  to  have 
something  on  the  ground  constantly.  It  costs  but 
little  more  to  have  some  plants  half  grown  and  ready 
to  take  the  place  of  the  first  crop  when  marketed, 
than  it  does  to  devote  the  whole  house  to  a  crop  and 
then  wait  several  weeks  for  the  next  to  come  on.  In 
case  of  plants  not  readily  handled,  “  catch  crops” 
may  be  grown  in  the  interim. 

From  three  to  four  months  are  required  for  lettuce 
to  attain  the  best  condition  for  marketing,  though 
with  somewhat  strong  bottom  heat,  we  have  taken  off 
a  crop  in  10  weeks  from  the  time  the  seed  was  sown. 
So  in  growing  lettuce  for  the  winter  markets,  the 
seed  for  the  first  crop  should  be  started  as  early  as 
September  1,  and  other  sowings  should  be  made  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  a 
month  to  insure  a 
constant  supply. 

We  usually  sow 
the  seed  in  light, 
rich  soil  in  flats — 
shallow  boxes 
about  16  x  20 
inches  and  two 
inches  deep — and 
place  the  flats  in 
a  moderately 
warm  and  well- 
ventilated  room 
to  induce  rapid 
growth.  A  house 
kept  at  a  night 
temperature  of 
about  50  degrees 
is  pref  erred. 

When  the  first 
true  leaves  are 
well  started, 
prick  out  the 
young  plants 
about  2x2  inches 
in  other  flats  or 
in  a  shallow  bed. 

Water  carefully, 
and  stir  the 
soil  frequently. 

About  three  or 
four  weeks  later, 
transfer  to  the 
permanent  bed 
placing  the 
plants  about  6x6 
or  8x8  inches — the  distance  varying  with  the  variety 
grown.  Many  successful  growers  practice  handling 
twice  before  the  final  transfer,  placing  the  young 
plants  two  inches  apart  at  the  first  handling,  and  four 
inches  at  the  second.  With  the  second  and  third 
crops,  this  is,  doubtless,  a  good  practice,  as  the  main 
body  of  the  house  is  thus  more  fully  utilized. 

The  soil  into  which  the  plants  are  put  at  the  second 
transfer  and  at  the  final  handling,  is  usually  some¬ 
what  heavier  than  that  used  at  first.  We  generally 
take  one  part  of  rotted  sods  or  rich  garden  loam,  and 
one  part  compost  or  well-rotted  stable  manure.  On 
solid  beds,  we  also  place  a  layer  of  fresh  stable 
manure  before  putting  in  the  soil  ;  thus  having,  in 
effect,  a  large  hotbed  in  the  house.  Before  the  second 
crop  is  put  on  the  bed,  the  soil  is  enriched  by  a  liberal 
quantity  of  stable  manure,  which  is  thoroughly 
forked  in.  The  photograph  shown  at  Fig.  45,  rep¬ 
resents  our  lettuce  house  as  seen  in  January.  The 
upper  bench  is  often  used  for  radishes,  and  the  lower 


one  for  carrying  forward  young  plants  ;  though,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  the  latter  is  sometimes  de¬ 
voted  to  the  use  of  students. 

To  be  of  the  best  quality,  lettuce  must  be  grown 
rapidly,  and  the  one  element  needful  in  securing  rapid 
growth  of  foliage  is  nitrogen.  This  element  we  often 
supply  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Place  about 
three  ounces — a  small  handful — of  the  nitrate  in  a  12- 
quart  can  of  water  and  sprinkle  the  soil  thoroughly. 
It  is,  perhaps,  needless  for  us  to  say  that  to  apply  the 
nitrate  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  acre,  the  can  of 
water  should  be  distributed  over  a  space  about  nine 
feet  square  (81.6  square  feet).  During  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  the  plants  may  be  watered  freely 
with  a  coarse  spray  ;  but  as  the  heads  begin  to  form, 
and  the  leaves  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground,  we 
usually  water  with  a  solid  stream  between  the  plants. 
Not  infrequently  the  heading  of  the  plants  seems  to 
be  hastened  by  an  occasional  application  of  warm 
water,  and  this  may  well  be  used  when  applying  the 


nitrate  of  soda.  The  marked  success  of  the  method 
of  sub-irrigation  already  outlined,  will,  no  doubt, 
completely  change  existing  methods  of  treatment  in 
this  direction.  In  any  case,  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  moist  by  frequent  spraying  of  walks.  The 
leaf  surface  of  the  lettuce  plant  is  enormous,  and  the 
rapid  transpiration  in  case  the  atmosphere  is  very 
dry,  will  often  seriously  injure  the  plants. 

The  temperature  of  the  lettuce  house  may  be  varied 
considerably,  though  most  growers  prefer  a  night 
temperature  of  about  45  degrees,  and  a  range  of  about 
20  degrees  during  the  day.  In  case  it  is  desired  to 
hold  a  crop  in  cheek  for  some  special  purpose,  the 
house  may  be  kept  10  degrees  lower  than  here  in¬ 
dicated.  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  force  the  crop 
for  a  short  time  by  increasing-  the  heat.  But  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  conditions  of  temperature  should  be  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible. 

Insect  and  fungous  enemies  must  be  watched  most 
closely.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  strew  tobacco  stems  or 


tobacco  dust  on  the  bed  among  the  plants ;  and 
thorough  fumigation  once  or  twice  a  week  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  aphis  from 
gaining  a  foothold  than  it  is  to  rid  the  house  of  this 
pest  when  once  well  established.  Whenever  a  plant 
is  affected  with  mildew,  it  should  at  once  be  removed, 
and  the  use  of  sulphur  on  the  steam  pipes  is  recom¬ 
mended.  But  if  the  soil  is  stirred  frequently,  and 
there  is  reasonable  care  in  watering  and  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  uniform  temperature,  we  are  seldom  troubled 
with  mildew.  One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
practice  of  sub-irrigation  is  that  there  is  less  liability 
of  trouble  from  this  disease. 

The  most  profitable  varieties  to  grow  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  markets  available.  In  New  England, 
there  is  little  demand  for  any  but  the  cabbage  let¬ 
tuces,  while  in  the  Western  markets,  the  open-head 
or  curled  leaf  varieties  are  sought.  Of  the  former 
type,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  old  White- 
seeded  Tennis  Ball,  or  a  selected  strain  o'f  this  known 

as  Rawson’s  Hot¬ 
house.  Of  the 
second  type, 
Grand  Rapids  is 
the  most  popular, 
though  Curled 
Simpson  is  good. 
The  cabbage  let¬ 
tuces  are  some¬ 
what  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow  than 
the  others,  and 
usually  command 
a  corresponding¬ 
ly  higher  price. 

It  is  difficult  to 
give  any  general 
notes  on  market¬ 
ing,  as  conditions 
vary  so  widely  in 
different  sections 
In  the  West, 
heads  weighing 
two  ounces  aver¬ 
age  about  20 
cents  per  dozen 
at  wholesale, 
while  those 
weighing  four 
and  six  ounces 
will  bring  40  to  50 
cents  in  early 
winter  and  late 
spring.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March, 
the  prices  are 
about  double  the 
above.  Tn  Boston  and  other  Eastern  markets,  the 
prices  range  from  60  cents  to  81  per  dozen  heads,  and 
often  higher.  The  heads  are  cut  off  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  packed  in  barrels  or  in  bushel  crates, 
and  then  shipped.  The  demand  is  best  and  the  prices 
highest  in  February  and  March,  so  the  grower  should 
aim  to  have  his  heaviest  crop  mature  at  that  time. 

For  a  beginner  in  greenhouse  gardening,  lettuce  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  crops  to  grow.  It  is 
easily  managed  ;  requires  a  smaller  outlay  for  a  suit¬ 
able  house  than  is  necessary  for  cucumbers  or  toma¬ 
toes  ;  it  is  always  in  demand,  and  is  not  a  total  loss 
if  not  marketed  within  a  certain  limited  time. 

To  summarize  :  From  three  to  four  months  are  re¬ 
quired  to  perfect  a  crop  of  lettuce.  The  seed  should 
be  started  in  flats  as  early  as  September  1 ,  and  suc¬ 
cessive  sowings  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  about 
one  month.  Use  rich  soil  ;  transplant  frequently  ; 
cultivate  freely;  use  care  in  watering;  watch  con¬ 
stantly  for  mildew  ;  prevent  rather  than  destroy  the 
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aphis.  If  cabbage  lettuces  are  in  demand,  grow  Tennis 
Ball  or  Rawson’s  Hothouse  ;  if  open-head  sorts  are 
wanted,  try  Grand  Rapids  or  Curled  Simpson.  Above 
all,  use  “directions”  from  whatever  source,  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  native  common  sense. 

Maine  State  College.  w.  m.  munson. 


ACID  PHOSPHATE  vs.  BONE  FOR  FRUIT. 

Will  Rock  Replace  the  Bone  ? 

THE  QUESTION. 

Is  acid  phosphate  as  good  to  furnish  phosphoric  acid  for  peach 
trees  and  other  fruits,  as  ground  bones  ?  I  would  like  the  opinion 
of  experts  in  fruit  growing. 

THE  ANSWERS. 

From  a  Maryland  Standpoint. 

Conditionally — yes.  Acid  phosphate,  popularly 
known  as  “dissolved  S.  C.  rock,”  contains  little,  if  any¬ 
thing  else  but  phosphoric  acid  that  is  conducive  to 
vegetable  life ;  hence,  if  supplemented  from  other 
sources,  or  by  other  means,  with  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash,  the  soil  is  supplied  with  phosphoric  acid  by  the 
use  of  S.  C.  rock  at  a  less  cost  than  by  the  use  of 
ground  animal  bones  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  course, 
every  one  at  all  familiar  with  commercial  fertilizers, 
need  not  be  told  that  neither  dissolved  rock  nor  ground 
animal  bones,  alone,  would  produce  results  propor¬ 
tionately  as  to  cost,  as  would  the  combination  of 
either,  with  nitrogen  and  potash.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal  way  I  have  yet  discovered  to  keep  up  a  safe  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  “  Agricultural  Trinity,”  is  by  the  use 
of  Crimson  clover  for  a  green  manure  to  supply  nitro¬ 
gen,  S.  C.  rock  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  muriate  of 
potash.  This  combination  tested,  in  comparison  with 
special  formulas,  for  special  purposes,  at  special 
prices,  has  proved  the  winner  every  time.  I  never 
had  any  desire  to  look  or  hunt  for  a  better  reason  for 
continued  adherence  to  such  practice  than  is  afforded 
by  better  results  attained  thereby  as  relates  to  trees 
and  plants,  than  by  the  use  of  the  special  formulas 
with  animal  bone  base — and  at  a  much  less  cost. 

j.  w.  KERR. 

Nothing  Like  Bone  Here. 

No,  decidedly  not.  We  have  found  that,  for  making 
the  trees  gi-ow,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nursery  so 
good  as  the  following  formula  :  600  pounds  of  pure 
steamed  bone,  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
applied  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  start,  and  then 
later  in  the  season  apply  200  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash.  For  orchards,  we  have  found  a  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  stable  manure  to  be  good,  but  without  this 
it  will  do  well,  especially  if  far  enough  south  to  grow 
Crimson  clover  in  the  orchard.  Our  plan  for  an 
orchard  is  this  :  Apply  when  the  trees  have  started  to 
grow  in  the  spring,  and  work  in  w'th  a  wheel- 
harrow  not  too  deep,  600  pounds  of  steamed  bone,  200 
pounds  muriate  and  100  nitrate  of  soda.  We  have 
tried  both  of  these  methods,  and  we  find  that,  for  the 
nurseries,  the  former  is  best,  and  where  there  are  two 
applications,  as  the  nitrate  takes  hold  at  once  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  bone  makes  a  strong 
upright  growth ;  with  the  muriate,  there  comes  a 
change  whereby  the  wood  is  immediately  hardened. 
With  the  orchards,  we  find  that  we  do  not  want  too 
much  growth,  but  just  enough  to  start  the  trees  well, 
and  then  to  harden  them  carefully  all  the  time,  so 
that  they  are  prepared  for  any  kind  of  weather,  wet 
or  dry.  The  fruit  then  gets  the  benefit  of  all  the 
material  it  is  able  to  use,  and  the  tree  makes  suffic¬ 
ient  growth.  In  the  nursery,  we,  of  course,  desire 
growth,  and  also  we  wish  the  trees  to  be  perfectly 
hard  when  the  winter  sets  in.  We  have  this  year 
proved  our  method  to  be  true,  and  never  a  lot  of  trees 
showed  finer  growth,  or  ripened  up  better  than  ours 
did.  In  the  orchard,  the  trees  did  not  make  much 
growth,  but  they  are  full  of  buds,  enough  and  to 
spare,  and  the  wood  is  in  good  shape  to  protect  them 
from  winterkilling.  We  have  tried  all  kinds  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  bone,  and  not  one  of  them  did  the  work 
so  perfectly  and  so  satisfactorily  as  the  above  com¬ 
binations.  We  use  more  bone,  and  are  better  satisfied 
with  it  than  with  anything  else  we  have  used. 

New  Jersey.  jos.  h.  black,  son  &  co. 

Three  Bone  Men  Talk. 

I  use  only  bone  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  be¬ 
cause  I  get  more  growth  for  a  dollar  out  of  it  than 
from  the  same  value  in  any  other  form,  Wagner, 
Steffek,  and  Maercker  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  «•  s.  BUTLER. 

We  much  prefer  to  use  bone  on  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
rather  than  supply  the  needed  phosphoric  acid  by 
means  of  dissolved  S.  C.  rock  or  acid  phosphate. 


Here,  in  Delaware,  the  rock  is  much  the  cheaper 
source  of  supply,  and  in  the  case  of  wheat,  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  and  such  annual  crops,  we  use  it  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  But  with  berries  and  other  fruits,  we 
think  that  we  get  better  results  from  ground  bone, 
as  the  decaying  animal  matter  in  the  bone  keeps  the 
ground  loose  and  in  good,  moist  condition.  The  main 
point,  however,  is  to  use  a  sufficient  supply  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  to  keep  the  plants  or  trees  in 
good  condition.  No  half-starved  tree  or  plant  can 
long  continue  to  yield  good  fruit.  A.  w.  slaymaker. 

Delaware. 

I  have  always  preferred  fine  ground  bone  to  acid 
phosphate  as  upon  the  whole  being  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  in  results.  I  know  of  no  good  rea¬ 
son  for  substituting  the  rock  for  the  bone.  J.  h.  hale. 


A  DISCUSSION  ON  SWILL  BARRELS. 

The  Sanitary  Barrel. — I  wish  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  “handy  swill  barrow”  that  was  illustrated 
and  described  on  page  82  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  8. 
With  my  protest,  I  send  a  substitute  swill  barrow  that 


is  shown  at  Fig.  46.  I  earnestly  protest  against 
the  one  described  on  page  82,  because  a  swill  barrel 
should  never  be  of  wood.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
owner  of  the  barrel  in  question  keeps  it  as  sweet  and 
clean  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  wooden  swill  barrel  ; 
but  I  contend  that  it  is  not  possible  without  a  great 
amount  of  work,  to  keep  a  wooden  barrel  sweet  under 
such  cii-cumstances,  and  this  attention  the  ordinary 
farmer  has  not  the  time  to  give  in  the  hot  weather, 
when  such  care  is  especially  needed.  The  wood  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  liquids,  souring  and  decomposition  take 
place,  and  the  swill  barrel  becomes  a  menace  to 
health. 

A  much  neater,  more  convenient,  and  a  thoroughly 
sanitary  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  substitute  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  a  galvanized  iron  tank,  such  as  is  sold 
for  the  holding  of  ashes,  and  holds  a  half  barrel  or 
more.  This  is  swung  in  a  light  iron-and-wood  frame 


that  any  blacksmith  can  make,  the  handles  only  being 
of  wood.  The  wheel  is  either  an  old  wheelbarrow 
wheel,  or  one  of  the  light  iron  wheels  sold  at  hard¬ 
ware  stores  for  use  on  barrows.  As  the  tank  is  piv¬ 
oted  at  the  middle,  or  a  little  above,  it  can  be  dumped 
much  more  easily  than  the  one  shown  on  page  82,  the 
spout  of  the  trough  being  placed  at  just  the  right 
height,  as  shown.  An  iron  receptacle  for  swill  can 
be  washed  out  thoroughly  in  a  few  minutes — some¬ 
thing  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  hot  weather 
of  summer.  The  arrangement  figured  here  costs 
more  than  the  wooden  barrel,  but  there  are  some 
things  in  which  “  cheapness  ”  becomes  very  dear  in 
the  end.  w.  D. 

Two  ok  A  Kind. — Fig.  47  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
handy  swill  barrel  which  is  used  on  my  farm.  To  two 
old  wagon  wheels,  fit  a  wooden  axle  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  ;  two  oak  sticks  five  feet  long,  are 
bolted  to  the  axle,  letting  them  run  far  enough  ahead 
of  the  axle  to  come  to  the  center  of  the  barrel  used. 
One  brace  back  of  the  axle  is  sufficient  besides  a  cross 
piece  for  the  handles.  We  have  two  barrels,  one 
which  we  leave  empty  at  the  house  at  meal  time,  the 
other  one  goes  to  the  hog  house  at  least  twice  a  day. 
Any  one  using  one  of  these  will  see  the  advantage 
of  large  wheels  in  muddy  weather.  j.  b.  h. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


HOW  /  GREW  A  BIG  CROP  OF  TOMATOES. 

ONE  BUSHEL  AND  A  HALF  TO  THE  PLANT. 

Since  I  reported  my  great  yield  of  tomatoes  last 
fall,  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  how  the  crop  was 
grown.  Here  is  a  short  story  about  it — probably  not 
much  different  from  the  methods  of  other  growers  i 
I  sow  the  seed  in  a  greenhouse  from  March  15  to  20,  in 
flats  or  boxes,  in  rich  soil;  I  check  off  the  boxes  of 
earth  in  squares  of  about  1%  inch,  and  drop  one  seed 
at  each  point  where  the  lines  cross.  This  is  some  work, 
bnt  I  never  have  drawn  or  spindling  plants  in  this 
way,  and  one  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  short  a 
time  it  takes  to  put  in  20,000  or  30,000  seeds,  one  at  a 
time.  When  these  plants  are  about  two  inches  high, 
they  are  carefully  pricked  out  into  flats  about  three 
inches  apart  each  way.  Again,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  they  are  put  out  into  hotbeds,  this  time 
six  inches  apart.  We  give  them  at  all  times,  and 
especially  after  they  go  into  the  hotbeds,  all  the  air 
that  is  safe,  often  leaving  the  sashes  off  all  night  if 
there  is  no  danger  of  freezing,  as  it  is  very  essential 
to  have  them  well  hardened  off,  and,  also,  to  keep 
them  as  short  or  low  down  as  possible.  A  good,  ro¬ 
bust,  stocky  plant,  six  inches  high,  is  worth  a  dozen 
of  the  long-drawn  plants  which  many  people  like. 

My  land  last  season  was  of  various  kinds,  from 
rather  poor  and  gravelly,  to  rich  clay  loam,  some  dry, 
and  some  moist.  Moot  of  it  had  a  rather  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  barnyard  manure  plowed  under  in  the  spring, 
and  some  had  the  same  applied  in  the  fall.  I  marked 
off  the  fields  in  squares,  4x4  feet,  opened  the  holes 
with  hoes,  and  dropped  into  each  one  about  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  a  complete  potato  manure,  and 
nearly  the  same  of  nitrate  of  soda.  These  were  well 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  about  June  5,  we  commenced 
setting  the  plants.  I  would  never  apply  the  complete 
manure  and  nitrate  again  in  this  way.  I  would  put 
it  on  after  the  plants  are  set.  If  it  rain  very  soon 
after  the  plants  are  put  out,  it  is  all  well ;  but  last 
season  we  had  no  rain  for  several  days,  and  the  roots 
were  burned  up  on  quite  a  number  of  the  plants  be¬ 
fore  the  rains  came.  The  cutworms  and  potato  beetles 
destroyed  many  of  my  plants,  which  were  replaced  as 
fast  as  destroyed,  but  of  course,  made  the  plants  thus 
replaced  later  in  ripening.  We  gave  all  our  plants 
thorough  cultivation  as  long  as  we  could  work  among 
them,  but  did  not  rack  them  up  in  any  way,  or  mulch 
them  to  hold  the  fruit  up  from  the  ground  ;  neither 
did  we  trim  the  plants 

We  commenced  picking  ripe  fruit  from  these  vines 
on  July  22.  This  was  from  the  plants  on  the  poorest 
land  ;  those  on  the  richest  land  were  the  latest  in 
ripening  by,  at  least,  two  weeks,  but  the  vines  on  the 
latter  gave  me  nearly  double  the  number  of  pounds 
of  fruit,  being  much  larger  and  finer.  Always  put 
the  tomatoes  for  early  use,  on  rather  poor  land,  and 
use  a  good  supply  of  commercial  fertilizers.  I  was 
offered  10  cents  a  pound  for  them  early,  by  a  local 
marketman,  and  many  people  came  here  to  try  to 
buy  some  of  them.  I  did  not  sell  any  as  they  were 
grown  for  the  seed,  but  gave  them  to  any  one  who 
would  come  here  and  take  out  the  seeds,  which  was 
easily  done  by  cutting  them  open  and  with  a  blunt- 
end  knife  slipping  out  the  pulp  and  seed,  and  leaving 
the  tomato  in  fine  shape  for  slicing  or  canning.  In 
this  way,  hundreds  of  bushels  were  carried  away, 
people  coming  in  two-horse  loads  25  miles  for  them. 

One  should  never  eat  the  seeds  of  tomatoes  ;  try 
taking  them  out  and  see  how  much  nicer  the  tomato 
is.  Those  who  cannot  eat  tomatoes  with  the  seeds 
in,  will  find  that  they  will  like  them  without  the 
seeds.  The  seeds  and  pulp  contain  the  acid  which  is 
disliked  by  many  people  ;  it  is  so  strong  as  to  eat  the 
galvanizing  off  of  iron;  it  will  eat  leather  and  woolen 
or  cotton  goods.  But  the  real  meat  of  the  tomato  is 
more  like  a  plum,  and  can  be  eaten  by  those  who 
cannot  eat  the  entire  tomato.  A.  A.  halladay. 

Vermont. 


TIME  LOST  OVER  THE  HARNESS. 

FIRE  HORSE  DRILL  ON  THE  FARM. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  stood  in  a  fire  station  in  a  small 
New  England  city,  and  watched  the  horses  go  through 
their  nine  o’clock  drill.  When  the  alarm  sounded, 
every  horse  burst  from  his  stall  and  trotted  to  his 
place  in  front  of  the  engine,  or  ladder  and  hose  truck. 
The  harness  was  down  on  their  backs  in  a  twinkling, 
two  or  three  snaps  fastened,  and  all  was  ready.  The 
idea  came  to  my  mind,  Why  do  not  farmers  have 
similar  arrangements  for  harnessing  ?  and  1  decided 
then  and  there  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in  harness¬ 
ing  and  unharnessing  horses.  Fifteen  minutes  a  day 
saved  amount  to  5,475  minutes,  or  91  hours  in  a  year — 
time  enough  for  quite  a  vacation. 

Of  course,  one  would  not  expect  to  have  his  wagon- 
house  fitted  up  like  a  fire  station  ;  but  certain  im¬ 
provements  could  be  made  that  would  lessen  the  time 
required  to  harness  in  the  ordinary  way,  one-half  or 
more.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  one  wagon,  a  milk 
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or  market  wagon,  that  is  used  more  than  all  others 
together.  The  arrangement  I  have  in  mind  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Six  hooks  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  wagon-house  in  such  a  way  that,  when  I  drive  in 
with  my  milk  wagon,  three  come  directly  over  each 
horse  just  high  enough  to  clear  their  heads.  To 
unharness,  I  unbuckle  crupper,  girth  and  hame, 
unfasten  the  neck  yoke,  and  hang  the  harness  on  the 
hooks  directly  over  the  horse.  One  hook  is  for  hame 
sticks,  another  for  back  pad  and  the  third  for  the 
bridle.  I  next  take  off  the  bridle,  hang  it  up  and  put 
on  the  halter.  The  collar  can  be  hung  in  any  con¬ 
venient  place.  Harnessing  is  only  the  reverse  of 
unharnessing.  This  arrangement  saves  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  unhook  and  tie  up  traces  and  lines  ;  in  fact, 
the  lines  are  left  in  the  wagon  ready  for  the  next 
drive.  This  not  only  saves  time,  but  keeps  a  harness 
in  much  better  shape.  It  is  easy  to  apply  oil  occa¬ 
sionally  without  taking  the  harness  from  the  hooks. 
It  is  better  to  have  the  neck  yoke  so  that  it  can’t 
come  off  from  the  pole,  and  the  traces  so  that  they 
can’t  be  easily  unhooked.  If  everybody  would  heed 
these  last  two  suggestions,  many  a  runaway  would 
be  avoided.  jean  burton. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


RANDOM  NOTES  ON  HORTICULTURAL 
NOVELTIES. 

The  “  Logan-Berry.” — Several  years  ago,  a  most 
distinct  fruit  of  the  raspberry  type,  originated  in  the 
garden  of  Judge  J.  II.  Logan,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  It 
was  the  product  of  seeds  of  the  Red  Antwerp  rasp¬ 
berry  and  Aughinbaugh  blackberry  (an  improved 
variety  of  the  California  wild  blackberry.)  These 
berries  grew  together  in  adjacent  rows,  and  flowered 
at  the  same  time.  The  Logan-berry  is,  apparently, 
the  only  one  of  the  resulting  seedlings  that  has  been 
preserved,  and  is,  in  every  way,  a  distinct  fruit  of  the 
most  striking  and  valuable  character.  Of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  new  berries  offered  to  the  public,  this  one 
seems  to  promise  the  most  solid  commercial  value. 
The  Logan-berry  fruits  have  been  offered  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  city  markets  in  a  small  way,  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  have  always  found  ready  purchasers,  owing 
to  their  earliness  and  handsome,  unique  appearance. 

The  vine  has  been  tested  during  the  past  year  in 
the  eastern  States.  Here  (in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.) 
it  withstood  the  severe  winter  of  1894-5  without  the 
slightest  protection,  and  I  could  not  see  that  the  plant 
was  harmed  in  the  least.  It  fruited  profusely  during 
the  past  summer,  though  most  of  the  wood  was  cut 
away  for  propagating  purposes.  The  berries  in  every 
way  equaled  the  description  of  the  introducer,  being 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  largest  blackberries,  and 
of  a  most  pleasing,  dark,  garnet-red  color.  They  are 
firm  and  solid  in  character,  and  should  be  of  the  best 
shipping  quality.  The  flavor,  even  when  fully  ripe, 
is  somewhat  of  a  disappointment,  being  too  acid  to  be 
enjoyable,  though  one  can  imagine  it  to  be  of  desir¬ 
able  cooking  and  preserving  quality.  There  is  a  hint 
of  the  red  raspberry  taste,  but  it  does  not  predomi¬ 
nate.  The  first  fruits  ripened  with  the  earliest  rasp¬ 
berries,  long  before  blackberries  began  to  color;  thus, 
its  extreme  earliness  in  this  climate  seems  assured, 
though  scattering  berries  were  produced  until  August, 
on  young  plants. 

The  vine  or  cane  of  the  Logan-berry  is  entirely 
unlike  those  of  either  of  its  supposed  parents,  being 
of  surprising  vigor  ;  seven  to  ten  feet  of  growth  in  a 
season  are  not  unusual.  It  is  large  and  covered  with 
rather  soft  spines,  like  a  Japanese  Wineberry.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  thick,  deep  green  in  color,  and 
are,  apparently,  not  attacked  by  disease.  They  have 
a  raspberry  look,  while  the  canes  sprawl  over  the 
ground,  rooting  from  the  tips  like  a  blackcap  or  dew¬ 
berry.  The  only  defects  to  be  noticed  in  this  promis¬ 
ing  novelty,  from  the  above  slight  trial,  are  its  lack 
of  distinctive  flavor,  and  the  creeping  habit  of  the 
canes,  which  is  more  or  less  of  a  hindrance  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  That  it  will  succeed  in  the  East,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  become  a  valuable  and  practical  market  berry, 
its  earliness,  hardiness  and  extremely  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  undoubtedly  assure,  while  as  to  its  produc¬ 
tiveness,  at  least  in  the  West,  there  is  no  question. 

Rosa  Multiflora  Nana,  (Midget  Rose). — Under 
the  name  of  Little  Midget  roses,  seed  of  a  particularly 
dwarf  variety  of  Rosa  polyantha,  or  multiflora  has 
been  offered  for  the  past  two  years  by  a  leading 
seedsman,  with  the  assertion  that,  in  a  few  weeks 
after  planting,  flowering  rose  plants  will  be  produced, 
which  continue  to  grow  and  bloom  until  fall,  reach¬ 
ing  a  height  of  not  more  than  10  or  12  inches.  This 
statement  is  strictly  true,  as  I  have  found  by  trial. 
There  is  an  evident  inclination  to  push  the  sale  of 
this  pleasing  novelty  the  coming  season,  throughout 
the  better  part  of  the  flower  seed  trade. 

While  the  seeds  of  this  tiny  strain  of  roses  germin¬ 
ate  quite  readily,  I  would  not  recommend  any  one  jto 
plant  it  unless  prepared  to  give'  the  youngTeedlings 


careful  attention,  as  they  seem  especially  subject  to 
mildew,  and  are  liable  to  perish  quickly  just  as  they 
are  developing  their  first  blooms,  which  may  take 
place  as  early  as  six  weeks  after  germination.  The 
seeds,  which  usually  come  in  the  hip,  or  berry,  should 
be  planted  in  pots  or  boxes  of  fine  soil,  kept  quite 
moist,  and  in  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  60 
degrees  Fahr.  If  they  are  previously  mixed  with  wet 
sand  and  exposed  to  freezing  weather  for  a  few  days, 
germination,  which  is  always  somewhat  tedious,  is 
hastened. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  made  their  second 
pair  of  leaves,  they  should  be  potted  off  in  very  small 
pots  of  rather  firm,  rich  soil,  and  be  kept  in  a  light 
place,  free  from  sudden  changes  or  draughts  of  cold 
air.  A  large  proportion  will  die  under  the  best  of 
care,  but  the  stronger  ones  are  likely  to  pull  through. 
If  mildew  appear,  the  affected  leaves  may  be  removed 
and  the  plant  dusted  with  fine  sulphur. 

The  little  roses  are  at  first  borne  singly,  but  develop 
in  clusters  as  the  plants  gain  strength  They  are 
scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  usually  double,  or 
at  least,  semi-double.  They  are  borne  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  but  the  range  of  color  is  not  so  great  as  the 
introducers  claim,  being  limited  chiefly  to  white  and 
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light  pink.  These  Midget  roses  appear  to  be  entirely 
hardy,  and  should  produce  a  better  effect  the  second 
season  than  the  first.  Even  when  planted  out  in  the 
garden,  mildew  seems  to  trouble  them,  and  the  foliage 
is  affected  by  hot  sunshine.  They  prefer  a  firm,  rich 
soil  and  some  shade  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  habit  of  precocious  blooming,  though  strongly 
marked  in  these  Liliputian  roses,  is  not  peculiar  to 
them,  as  nearly  all  seedlings  from  the  Polyantha  or 
Tea-scented  roses,  bloom  when  they  have  developed 
their  fourth  or  fifth  pair  of  leaves  from  germination. 

FAIRFAX. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Hay  That  Wouldn’t  Make. — Our  failures  are  good 
teachers,  even  though  the  information  they  convey 
is  all  of  a  negative  character.  If  we  only  knew  at 
the  start  what  not  to  do  in  our  farming  operations, 
we  would  save  a  good  deal  of  energy  that  now  is  lost, 
and  have  it  to  use  when  it  might  bring  good  returns. 
A  couple  of  seasons  ago,  after  clearing  off  a  crop  of 
beet  seed,  I  seeded  down  the  land  to  rye,  using  two 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It  was  in  excellent  heart, 
and  beet  seed  being  an  early  crop,  the  rye  had  a 
longer  season  for  growth  than  is  usually  the  case 
when  sowed  as  an  after  crop.  It  came  up  very  thick 
and  made  a  tremendous  growth.  When  about  knee 
high,  as  I  had  no  cows  to  feed  it  down,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  there  was  a  good  chance  to  get  a  big  crop  of 
something  allied  to  second-crop  hay.  I  sent  my  man 
with  the  mowing  machine,  but  he  soon  came  hack 


with  the  report  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  it,  the 
rye  clogged  so  badly.  Then  we  cut  with  the  scythe, 
but  though  the  weather  was  average  hay  weather, 
and  it  was  well  tended,  it  made  no  headway  in  drying. 
Finally  it  was  carted  to  a  piece  of  clear  pasture  land 
nearby,  and  theve  spread  rather  thinly;  but  as  the  boys 
would  say,  it  was  “no  go.”  It  would  wilt  but  not 
dry,  and  however  much  tended  would  bunch  up  in 
damp  locks.  The  final  result  was  a  good-for-nothing 
mess  of  damp  and  musty  stuff,  greatly  reduced  in 
bulk,  and  utterly  worthless.  The  only  practical  way 
to  utilize  such  a  rank  growth  is  by  turning  stock 
into  it.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

Feeding  Dried  Brewers’  Grains. — I  started  farm¬ 
ing  for  myself  last  spring,  and  having  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  oats  and  corn  on  hand,  I  bought  and  fed 
dried  brewers’  grains  to  my  work  horses  until  August. 
I  had  three  horses ;  one  was  doing  road  work  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  and  the  other  two  did  the 
farm  work.  I  had  extra  work  to  do  so  that  they  were 
in  harness  and  at  work  every  clear  day,  and  some  of 
the  work  was  exceptionally  heavy.  I  fed  pounds 
of  cob  meal,  and  six  pounds  of  dried  brewers’  grains 
per  day,  per  horse,  for  a  grain  ration,  and  about  12  to 
15  pounds  mixed  hay  (Red-top,  clover  and  Timothy). 
The  horses  did  well  on  the  ration,  held  their  own  in 
flesh,  and  had  good  powers  of  endurance.  In  cost, 
brewers’  grains  are  equivalent  to  oats  at  27  cents  per 
bushel,  if  bought  for  $18  per  ton,  or  are  equal  pound 
for  pound.  I  sold  what  oats  I  had  last  spring  for  40 
cents  a  bushel,  and  replaced  with  grains  at  $18. 
From  my  little  experience,  I  think  that,  while  a  horse 
will  not  show  quite  so  much  nerve  or  life,  or  ambi¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  as  when  fed  on  oats,  their  powers  of 
endurance  are  just  as  great,  and  equally  so  for  road 
or  farm.  They  are  a  good  substitute  for  oats  when 
that  grain  is  high,  but  at  present  prices  there  is  no 
need  of  a  substitute.  g.  s.  v. 

Bedminster,  N.  J. 

Breed,  Feed  and  Care. — You  ask  whether  I  will 
tell  you  how  the  four  cows,  whose  record  for  1895  I 
sent  you  last  week,  were  fed  and  cared  for.  My  herd 
consists  of  six  head  of  foundation  animals — five  cows 
and  a  bull — two  two-year-old  heifers,  and  three  young 
things.  It  is  located  just  outside  of  the  city  limits,  on 
a  10-acre  plot.  The  buildings,  lawn  and  gardens 
occupy  about  2%  acres.  The  rest  is  partly  in  orchard, 
leaving  scarcely  six  acres  to  fill  the  silo  and  give  green 
feed  for  the  summer  months.  I  buy  all  hay  and 
grain  fed.'  The  winter  feed  of  these  cows  is  five 
pounds  of  hay,  40  pounds  of  ensilage,  and  about  eight 
quarts  of  mixed  grain,  in  the  proportion  of  six  quarts 
of  wheat  bran  to  two  of  corn  meal,  or  three  of  Buffalo 
gluten  feed. 

In  summer,  we  have  no  pasture,  but  secure  green 
feed  by  careful  succession  of  rye,  wheat,  Orchard 
grass,  clover,  oats  and  peas,  and  corn.  We  also  feed 
regularly  four  quarts  of  wheat  bran  and  two  of  Buffalo 
gluten  feed.  The  four  cows  are  of  light  weight,  and 
very  rich,  persistent  milkers.  They  have  a  sheltered 
yard  and  a  comfortable  stable.  Indoor  ventilation 
is  secured  by  traps  into  the  loft,  which  are  easily  reg¬ 
ulated  and  prove  satisfactory.  Cleanliness  is  secured 
by  the  liberal  use  of  shavings  for  bedding,  and  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  whitewash  and  plaster.  The 
animals  are  always  groomed  once  a  day.  I  venture 
to  believe  that  breed,  feed  and  care  share  the  honors 
of  a  good  return.  h.  a.  s. 

H.urstville,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  Hens  With  Hotel  Offal. — About  the  first 
of  last  September,  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked,  “  What  do 
you  feed  your  hens  and  what  effect  does  the  feed  have 
on  them?  As  I  was  feeding  wheat  in  the  sheaf,  and 
some  milk  and  scraps  from  the  table,  with  small  re¬ 
sults  in  the  egg  basket,  I  thought  it  not  worth  while 
to  report.  Just  then,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  getting 
all  the  hotel  offal  I  wanted  without  cost  delivered. 
Not  to  make  too  great  a  change  in  diet,  I  fed  only 
about  half  rations  of  the  former  feed  with  the  hotel 
feed  for  about  10  days.  The  first  apparent  result, 
was  the  greater  thirst ;  the  second  was  the  soiled 
plumage  owing  to  the  grease  it  contained,  and  the 
third,  more  than  double  the  egg  product.  I  felt 
greatly  encouraged  at  this  point  of  the  experiment, 
and  for  20  days  fed  nothing  but  the  hotel  offal.  There 
was  no  increase  in  egg  production  after  the  wheat 
was  omitted,  but  after  a  week,  it  began  to  decrease, 
till  at  the  end  of  20  days  the  hens  ceased  to  lay  en¬ 
tirely.  They  were  also  very  lazy,  being  too  fat,  as  I 
found  by  examining  them.  Four  hens  died  during 
the  month.  About  half  of  the  bulk  of  the  offal  was 
melons,  broken  dishes,  corn  cobs  and  corks.  It  was 
eaten  up  clean  except  the  last  two  items.  The  offal 
rations  were  replaced  by  wheat  and  oats  in  the  sheaf, 
and  it  was  a  month  before  the  hens  began  to  lay  again. 
Some  of  the  flock  were  moulting  during  the  two 
months  of  the  experiment.  The  breed  was  the  White 
Java.  The  moulting  season  is  not  a  good  time  to  ex- 
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periment  for  results  in  the  egg  basket.  A  neighbor 
also  tried  the  hotel  offal  rations  for  over  two  weeks 
—  result,  his  hens  ceased  to  lay,  and  four  died. 

Ohio.  D.  D.  COTTOM. 

R.  N.-Y. — Too  much  “pure  fat”  in  that  ration. 
There  is  a  case  where  lean  meat  would  have  helped. 

A  Simple  and  Easily  Made  Brush  Rake.  — 
In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  28,  1895,  was  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  California  brush  rake.  We  are  using 
one — see  Fig.  49 — in  our  vineyard,  that  might  suit 
some  better,  and  it  is  very  much  simpler  and  more 
easily  made.  A  man  with  an  ax,  saw,  and  two-inch 
auger  can  make  one  in  two  hours.  What  is  needed  is 
a  stick  of  tough  wood  for  a  head  piece,  about  five 
feet  long  and  six  inches  through  ;  put  in  this  three  or 
four  teeth  two  feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  a  handle  six  feet  long,  a  little 
above  a  plane  with  the  teeth.  To  draw  with,  drive 
in  the  ends  of  the  head  piece  two  heavy  spikes  or  old 
bolts,  and  fasten  to  these  some  grape  wire,  double, 
and  twisted  some,  and  to  reach  out  about  eight  feet  ; 
put  in  a  stretcher  two  feet  from  the  end,  fasten  on  an 
old  whifiietree,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  stretcher 
is  to  keep  the  handle  off  the  ground  when  dumped. 
We  raked  the  vines  out  of  20  acres  in  2%  days.  We 
shall  try  a  larger  one  among  our  fruit  trees  in  the 
spring,  with  two  horses,  to  rake  out  the  brush. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  k. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. J 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DIt.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

An  Attack  of  Mange  in  Cattle. 

)V.  J.  L.,  Alstead,  N.  H. — What  is  a  cure  for  the  mange  in  a  herd 
of  cows  ?  They  are  constantly  rubbing,  and  have  rubbed  off 
large  patches  of  hair,  especially  on  their  necks  just  in  front  of 
the  shoulders. 

Scrub  and  thoroughly  clean  the  diseased  surface 
with  soft-soap  suds.  To  any  scabs  that  are  not  re¬ 
moved  by  the  working,  apply  sweet  oil  to  soften 
them.  Then  apply  the  following  wash,  using  a  brush 
to  rub  in  thoroughly  over  the  whole  diseased  surface: 
Creolin  and  oil  of  tar,  of  each  one  ounce,  soft  soap  one- 
half  pint,  sulphur  one-lialf  pound,  alcohol  one  pint ; 
mix.  Wash  off  after  a  day  or  two  with  warm  soap 
suds.  A  second  and  third  application  should  be  made 
on  the  third  and  sixth  days.  If  thorough,  this  treat¬ 
ment  should  effect  a  cure.  The  interior  of  the  stable 
should  be  whitewashed,  adding  one  pint  of  kerosene 
to  each  two  gallons  of  whitewash.  Or  the  stable  may 
be  washed  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  one 
pint  of  the  strong  commercial  sulphuric  acid  to  three 
gallons  of  water. 

A  Horse  that  Sweats  Freely. 

F.  C.  /S'.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Can  you  give  the  cause  of,  and  a 
remedy  for  my  horse  sweating  so  easily  ?  I  purchased  him  last 
fall.  He  is  about  14  years  of  age,  weighs  about  1,200  pounds,  and 
is  in  good  flesh,  sound,  apparently  hard,  and  not  hog  fat.  I  feed 
whole  corn  and  oats,  equal  parts  by  measure,  and  hay,  and  keep 
him  unblanketed  in  a  warm  box  stall.  He  seems  to  feel  well,  eats 
well,  and  is  not  nervous.  The  wagon  is  not  heavy,  and  the  load 
never  weighs  over  800  pounds.  He  is  on  the  road  five  days  a  week, 
and  is  driven  from  20  to  30  miles  per  day,  with  munerous  stops ; 
but  he  sweats  very  easily,  often  standing.  I  allowed  him  one 
hour  tp  make  4*4  miles  the  other  day,  and  he  was  wringing  wet. 
Some  mornings,  it  is  impossible  to  clean  him  properly  on  account 
of  stable  sweat. 

Some  horses,  like  some  people,  sweat  very  easily 
and  freely,  and  yet  are,  apparently,  in  good  health. 
I  would  not  advise  medicinal  treatment  as  long  as 
the  horse  is  in  good  health,  flesh  and  spirits.  Replace 
the  corn  by  wheat  bran  in  his  grain  ration.  That 
may  lessen  the  trouble  somewhat. 

Sheep  With  Intestinal  Disease. 

A.  P.  F.,  Pennsylvania. — 1.  As  requested  by  Dr.  Kilborne  on 
page  37, 1  killed  one  of  my  poorest  sheep,  and  made  as  thorough 
an  examination  as  I  was  capable  of  doing.  I  found  the  head, 
throat  and  lungs  sound,  only  very  much  inflamed.  The  lights  had 
three  large  spots  on  them  the  color  of  a  hog’s  liver  after  it  gets 
cold— very  dark  red.  I  found  all  else  right  till  I  came  to  the  small 
intestines,  which  had,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  small,  very  hard 
substances  about  one  inch  apart  on  the  inside  about  the  size  of  a 
kernel  of  corn.  In  color,  some  were  yellow,  just  like  a  ripe  boil, 
others  were  of  a  darker  color.  I  cut  some  open,  but  found  no 
worms.  They  were  hard  like  gristle.  The  rest  of  the  sheep 
are  getting  better.  2.  My  six-year-old  mare  had  her  hind  leg 
jammed  between  two  logs  at  the  knee.  She  is  not  lame,  and 
the  knee  is  not  stiff,  but  the  leg  from  the  body  down  is 
swelled  as  full  as  the  skin  will  hold.  If  I  -work  her  all  day,  the 
swelling  nearly  all  goes  away,  but  in  one  night  the  leg  swells  up 
again,  and  is  very  hard.  This  accident  happened  about  one  year 
ago.  What  can  I  do  to  cure  her,  or  is  there  no  cure  ? 

J,  The  smal|  nodules  or  tumors  you  found  in  the 


intestinal  wall  were  due  to  a  minute,  round  worm, 
the  Oesophagustoma  Columbianum,  which  is  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  You  could  not  be  expected  to  find  the  worms. 
They  produce  what  is  termed  the  nodular  disease  of 
the  intestines.  Drench  each  sheep  with  one  to  three 
teaspoonfuls  oil  of  turpentine  well  shaken  up  in  four 
to  six  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil — gauging  the 
quantity  according  to  the  size  of  the  sheep.  The 
disease  can  be  prevented  in  part  by  a  change  of  pas¬ 
ture,  pure  drinking  water  and  free  access  to  salt. 
The  cough  was  probably  due  to  simple  catarrhal 
trouble.  If  the  sheep  are  now  well  fed  and  protected 
from  exposure,  there  will  probably  be  no  further 
trouble.  2.  Give  the  mare  one  teaspoonful  potassium 
iodide  crystals  in  the  feed  once  daily  for  two  weeks, 
then  omit  for  a  few  days.  If  any  marked  improve¬ 
ment  is  shown,  repeat  the  course  of  the  iodide.  A 
complete  cure  cannot  now  be  expected,  but  she 
should  be  benefited  by  treatment. 

What  to  Do  For  Choking  Cattle. 

G.  L.,  Dinsrnore ,  Pa. — What  was  the  matter  with  our  heifer?  It 
was  very  difficult  for  her  to  get  her  breath.  When  first  noticed, 
she  was  snoring  very  loudly  and  rubbing  her  throat  ;  at  times  she 
seemed  hardly  able  to  get  her  breath,  then  she  would  feel  easier 
and  then  struggle  for  her  breath  again.  What  is  the  best  known 
way  for  relieving  choked  cattle. 

The  heifer  was  probably  choked,  although  your 
description  is  too  indefinite  to  give  a  positive  opinion. 
The  usual  symptoms  of  choking  in  cattle  are,  great 
distress,  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth  ;  frequent, 
more  or  less  violent  coughing  ;  continuous  efforts  at 
swallowing,  and  tympany  or  bloating.  There  is  also 
often  frequent  passage  of  dung  and  urine.  In  all 
cases  of  supposed  choking,  first  endeavor  to  locate 
the  foreign  body,  or  in  case  of  bloating,  first  gag  the 
animal  by  tying  a  round  piece  of  wood  two  to  three 


inches  in  diameter,  or  a  plow  clevis  in  the  mouth  to 
keep  it  open.  The  clevis  or  balling  iron  is  preferable, 
because  if  the  body  is  still  in  the  throat,  you  can  pass 
your  arm  in  and  withdraw  it.  Oftentimes  a  swelling 
to  be  seen  in  the  furrow  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
will  reveal  the  location  of  the  object.  In  other  cases, 
by  pressing  the  ends  of  the  fingers  into  the  neck  along 
this  furrow,  with  one  hand  on  either  side,  the  foreign 
body  can  be  felt  and  located.  Treatment  consists, 
first,  in  endeavoring  to  force  the  body  upward  into 
the  mouth.  Failing  in  this,  to  force  it  gently  onward, 
with  a  probang,  into  the  stomach.  As  a  last  resort, 
the  oesophagus  can  be  opened,  the  obstruction  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  wound  sewed  up.  This  last  method 
can  be  safely  undertaken  only  by  a  competent  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon.  Even  for  the  use  of  the  probang,  it  is 
always  safer  to  employ  a  veterinary  surgeon  if  one 
can  be  had.  Probably  more  cows  have  been  killed 
than  relieved,  usually  by  rupture  or  laceration  of 
the  oesophagus,  by  the  use  of  the  whip,  fork-handle 
or  other  improvised  probang,  in  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  person.  If  the  foreign  body  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  throat,  endeavor  to  remove  it  with 
the  fingers,  passing  the  hand  and  arm  through 
the  clevis  or  balling  iron.  If  the  body  is  felt  lower 
down  in  the  oesophagus,  first  drench  the  cow  with  a 
teacupful  of  raw  linseed  or  sweet  oil,  then  have  an 
assistant,  or  two,  one  on  either  side,  hold  the  head 
straight  forward  and  low  down.  The  operator  will 
then  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers  pressed  firmly  into  the  neck  on 
either  side,  immediately  below  the  body,  endeavor  to 
force  it  upward  towards  the  mouth.  When  the  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  forced  nearly  into  the  throat,  if  it  is 
a  smooth  body,  it  can  usually  be  thrown  into  the 
mouth,  by  a  quick  jerk  with  the  hands.  In  other 
cases  it  may  be  held  while  one  of  the  assistants 
reaches  in  and  grasps  the  object  with  the  fingers  or  a 
pair  of  forceps.  In  all  cases  where  the  obstruction 
cannot  be  removed  in  this  way,  without  danger  of  in¬ 
jury  to  the  cow,  I  would  advise  putting  the  gag  in 
the  mouth  and  sending  for  the  veterinarian, 


Azoturia  and  Scouring  in  a  horse. 

A.  If.,  Skaneateles.  N.  Y. — My  11-year-old  mare,  when  being 
driven  last  July,  fell  down  flat  on  her  side.  Afterward  I  had 
driven  her  about  five  miles  and  stopped;  in  a  few  minutes  she 
began  to  hump  her  back  and  look  at  her  sides,  and  acted  as 
though  she  would  lie  down  as  in  colic.  I  at  once  began  to  move 
her  around,  and  soon  she  seemed  easier,  but  acted  very  weak, 
and  I  had  hard  work  to  get  her  home.  Her  legs  wabbled,  and  she 
acted  as  though  she  could  hardly  stand  on  them.  I  stopped  at  a 
veterinary  surgeon’s  on  the  way  home;  he  made  an  examination 
and  thought  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  an  irritant  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  and  treated  her  for  worms.  He  then  gave  oil, 
and  then  condition  powders,  after  which  she  seemed  better;  but 
when  I  drove  her,  she  was  no  better.  For  the  last  year,  when 
driven,  her  bowels  get  very  loose,  and  she  sweats  very  much. 
Since  the  veterinary  treated  her,  I  got  one  pound  of  soda,  one 
pound  of  ginger  and  one  pound  of  gentian,  mixed,  and  gave  her 
a  tablespoonful  on  each  feed.  She  got  to  looking  very  fine,  and 
in  good  order,  but  when  I  drive  her,  there  is  no  change. 

For  the  scouring  and  bowel  trouble,  try  the  pow¬ 
ders  advised  for  “  Scouring  in  a  Horse,”  on  page  37  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  18.  The  diet  should  con¬ 
sist  of  easily-digested  food,  given  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tity.  Do  not  overfeed.  Light  daily  exercise  should 
be  given  if  possible.  Rub  the  loins  and  right  side 
over  the  last  ribs  with  sweet  oil  and  strong  aqua 
ammonia  well  shaken  together.  Repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  every  three  or  four  days  until  the  skin  is  well 
blistered. 

Chronic  Indigestion  in  a  Horse. 

E.  P.  S.,  Plymouth,  Mass. — My  horse  has  grown  shockingly  thin, 
and  has  a  terrible  internal  rolling,  more  especially  after  eating 
or  driving.  Is  it  caused  by  worms,  and  what  will  kill  them  ? 
Would  cotton-seed  meal  mixed  in  bran  mash  fatten  him  any? 

Give  the  horse  six  drams  of  the  best  aloes  and  follow 
by  a  bran  mash.  Allow  no  other  feed.  After  12 
hours,  and  before  feeding,  give  the  horse,  as  a  drench, 
one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  2%  ounces  (five  table¬ 
spoonfuls)  of  oil  of  turpentine  well  shaken  together. 
Follow  with  a  bran  mash  diet  until  purged.  Then 
give  the  following  powders, in  two-tablespoonful  doses, 
on  the  feed  night  and  morning  :  Sulphate  of  soda, 
two  pounds  ;  powdered  gentian,  one  pound  ;  pow¬ 
dered  nux  vomica,  one-fourth  pound  ;  mix.  Repeat 
the  aloes  and  oils  in  two  or  three  weeks  if  it  appear 
advisable.  Cotton-seed  or  flax-seed  meal  with  bran 
and  oats  or  corn  meal  should  improve  his  condition. 
Place  salt  in  a  box  where  the  horse  can  lick  it  at  will. 


When  to  Use  Hen  Manure. 

C.  If,  Hartford,  Conn.— The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  once  that  stable 
manure  was  never  better  than  the  day  that  it  was  made.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  considered  a  good  plan  to  haul  it  out  during  the 
winter  if  the  land  is  level.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
me  to  put  the  droppings  from  my  poultry  houses  right  on  the 
garden.  This  plan  gets  it  out  of  the  way.  How  much  would  I 
lose  by  so  doing  ?  Is  not  this  certainly  as  well  as  to  keep  it  in 
barrels  without  any  care,  allowing  it,  perhaps,  to  get  dry  ?  What 
effect  has  lime  on  the  manure  ?  There  is  nothing  so  good  to  keep 
the  houses  clean  and  sweet  as  lime. 

Ans. — Certainly  nothing  is  added  to  stable  manure 
by  holding  it  in  heaps.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of 
keeping  it,  considerable  is  lost  by  leaching  or  badly 
managed  fermentation  like  “  fire  fanging.”  The  great 
object  in  composting  manure  or  causing  it  to  ferment 
under  the  most  fa  vox-able  conditions,  is  to  make  it  finer, 
and  render  its  plant  food  somewhat  more  available. 
There  is  little  objection  to  putting  the  hen  manure 
directly  on  the  garden  to  be  plowed  or  spaded  under 
in  the  spi-ing.  One  advantage  in  keeping  this  manure 
over  winter,  is  that  when  thoroughly  dried  out,  it  may 
be  ci-ushed  or  ground  and  used  with  muriate  of  potash 
and  ground  bone  to  make  a  good  fertilizer.  This  dried 
manure  makes  an  excellent  “  filler  ”  for  a  home-mixed 
fertilizer.  The  carbonate  of  lime  should  not  be  used 
on  fresh  hen  manure  if  you  wish  to  retain  its  value. 
This  form  of  lime  liberates  the  ammonia  by  permit¬ 
ting  it  to  pass  into  a  volatile  form.  Land  plaster,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  will  “sweeten  ”  the  house  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  manure  much  better  than  the  “  lime.” 

Building  a  “Low-Down”  Poultry  House. 

Several  Subscribers. — On  page  41,  C.  H.  Brewster  says  that  he  caii 
house  1,000  fowls  for  $300,  and  tells  of  a  house  that  cost  only  $7. 
Will  he  tell  how  it  is  made  ? 

Ans. — If  you  care  to  run  the  risk  of  having  your 
poultry  subscribers  throw  their  papers  in  the  fire  be¬ 
cause  a  man  is  foolish  enough  to  let  it  be  known  that 
he  can  house  1,000  hens  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $300,  I 
will  do  as  you  requested,  and  tell  you  how  I  can  house 
25  hens  for  $7.  First  I  saw  round  cedar  rails  in  three- 
foot  lengths,  sharpen  one  end  and  drive  four  into  the 
ground  two  feet,  five  feet  apart  one  way  and  20  the 
other,  for  corners.  I  drive  others  between  according 
to  the  length  of  the  boards  12  inches  wide,  to  be 
nailed  on  inside  of  the  posts  ;  2x3  joists  are  spiked 
on  top  of  the  posts.  For  covering,  I  use  white  pine 
“  box  boards”  rough,  which  come  four  and  six  feet  in 
length.  I  nail  four-foot  boards  on  the  front  corners, 
and  the  saw  run  across  the  middle  of  a  few  more  four- 
foot  ones,  makes  the  boarding  for  the  back.  Nail 
2x3  20-foot  joists  to  the  top  of  these,  and  use  six-foot 
boards  for  the  roof.  I  make  the  house  to  fit  the 
boards.  We  have  a  house  five  feet  high  in  front, 
three  feet  at  the  back,  and  a  five-foot  floor,  20  feet 
long.  I  board  over  six  feet  of  the  east  end,  and  place 
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roosts  one  foot  from  the  floor.  I  fill  the  other  floor 
space  six  or  more  inches  with  clean  sand,  put 
in  three  or  four  half  windows  to  slide  on  the  sill,  in 
front  commencing1  at  the  west  end,  so  as  not  to  get 
glass  too  near  the  roosts.  The  door  takes  one-half  of 
the  west  end.  I  cover  all  above  the  sills  with 
Neponset  red  rope  paper.  Three  boards  12  inches 
wide  and  four  feet  long  make  four  covered  nests, 
placed  12  inches  from  the  floor  on  the  west  end  of  the 
back  side  ;  any  old  leather  makes  hinges  for  them. 
Here  is  the  cost : 


300  feet  of  boards  at  $8  per  M . $2.40 

102  feet  of  spruce  2x3  at  $15  per  M .  1.53 

270  feet  of  Neponset  paper  at  one  cent  per  foot _  2.70 

Four  half-sash  windows  (second  hand) .  0.75 

Nails .  0.12 


Total . $7.50 


I  can  get  a  good  discount  on  paper  if  I  should  build 
40  houses.  I  charged  nothing  for  labor,  as  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  I  dislike  idleness.  I  had  it 
all  complete  in  six  hours’  time.  I  have  had  a  house 
covered  with  this  paper  seven  years,  and  it  is  all 
right.  It  may  be  painted  if  desired.  If  I  have  good 
luck  hatching  chicks  this  spring,  I  shall  build  20  or 
more  low-downs.  This  morning  (January  15)  the 
temperature  was  three  degrees  above  zero  ;  this  even¬ 
ing  I  got  26  eggs,  yesterday  21  eggs  from  29  pullets 
that  have  been  shut  in  one  of  these  houses  for  over 
two  weeks.  It  may  be  economy  and  good  business  to 
build  a  $40  house  for  $12.50  worth  of  hens,  but  it  does 
not  look  that  way  to  me.  Many  poultrymen  state  the 
profit  on  eggs  per  hen  to  be  $1  per  year,  others  $2, 
over  the  cost  of  feed  ;  so  biddy  has  to  work  quite  a 
while  to  square  up  for  food  and  rent.  c.  n.  Brewster. 

Irrigation  of  Fruits  in  Ohio. 

H.  E.  A.,  Choctaw  City,  0.  T—  I  have  nine  acres  of  land  located 
2*4  miles  from  a  good  market  in  Ohio  on  the  river  bottom.  I  am 
thinking  of  putting  in  an  irrigation  plant,  pumping  the  water 
from  the  river,  and  putting  all  in  strawberries.  Which  would  be 
the  better  way  to  apply  the  water— through  tiles  or  in  ditches  ? 
If  I  tile  it,  what  size  tile,  how  far  apart,  and  how  deep  should  the 
tiles  be  put  in  the  ground  ?  The  soil  is  dark,  has  a  clay  subsoil, 
and  is  first-class,  but  the  dry  weather  for  two  years  past  has  hurt 
the  crop  one-half.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  will  pay  to  irrigate 
so  far  east.  I  have  lived  in  the  West  for  12  years,  where  they  irri¬ 
gate  field  crops,  arid  it  pays.  When  I  was  living  in  Ohio,  there 
were  many  years  in  which  the  dry  weather  would  lessen  the  berry 
crop  one-half,  and  my  father  often  said  that  if  we  could  just  get 
the  water  on  them,  what  money  we  could  make  and  have  fine  ber¬ 
ries  all  the  season  through.  What  will  an  acre  of  strawberries 
produce  with  good  care?  Could  a  man  with  a  small  family  make 
a  good  living  on  nine  acres  well  tended  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  W.  J.  GREEN. 

On  many  river  bottoms  in  Ohio,  it  would  be  a  very 
risky  business  to  plant  strawberries,  on  account  of 
frost ;  but  near  Lake  Erie,  and  along  some  of  the 
large  streams,  the  danger  is  less.  In  any  case,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  putting  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket  to  go 
into  the  strawberry  business  alone,  as  II.  E.  A.  ap¬ 
pears  to  contemplate.  The  yield  depends  upon  the 
varieties  selected,  as  well  as  the  soil  and  care  given  ; 
3,000  to  4,000  quarts  per  acre  may  be  taken  as  fair 
yields,  though  these  figures  are  greatly  exceeded  in 
some  cases.  I  doubt  whether  the  average  crop  in  this 
State  equals  3,000  quarts  per  acre.  A  man  with  a 
small  family  can  make  a  living  from  nine  acres,  but 
he  should  have  not  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  in 
strawberries  at  one  time,  and  alternate  the  crop  with 
vegetables  or  other  small  fruits,  using  manure  and 
clover  to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition. 

The  main  question  at  issue,  however,  is,  Will  it  pay 
to  irrigate  strawberries  in  this  State  ?  There  are 
seasons  when  it  would  not  pay,  and  sometimes  might 
be  detrimental ;  but  on  most  soils,  it  would  pay  about 
three  years  out  of  five.  One  ought  to  consider  well 
before  going  into  it,  however,  what  is  involved.  I 
attempted  one  dry  season  to  irrigate  a  strawberry 
bed  where  the  rows  were  10  rods  long,  with  a  fall  of 
abcut  three  feet  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end.  The 
water  was  taken  from  the  city  water  works  through 
a  three-quarter-inch  pipe.  It  was  turned  on  at  the 
upper  end,  and  allowed  to  run  all  one  day  and  night. 
The  water  never  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  rows, 
although  the  soil  at  the  upper  end  was  like  mortar. 
This  shows,  simply,  that  the  water  supply  must  be 
abundant  enough  to  admit  of  such  distribution  as  to 
water  the  beds  quickly.  This  means  a  large  pumping 
capacity,  or  a  reservoir,  or  both.  One  thousand 
barrels  of  water  per  acre  are  about  the  same  as  one 
inch  of  rainfall,  and  this  is  about  the  least  quantity 
that  is  likely  to  be  needed  at  one  time.  Applications 
that  are  to  be  made  during  the  picking  season,  must  be 
made  quickly,  and  just  after  a  picking,  so  as  to  allow 
the  ground  to  dry  somewhat  before  the  next  picking. 
Unless  one  can  command  about  1,000  barrels  of  water 
per  acre  per  day  at  any  time  when  it  may  be  needed, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  as  well  not  to  attempt  irri¬ 
gation.  Of  course  a  smaller  supply  can  often  be  used 
to  good  advantage  ;  but  the  cost  of  application  will 
be  relatively  greater.  The  water  cannot  be  turned 
on  and  left  to  run,  but  must  be  looked  after  so  that  it 
will  be  properly  distributed,  and  this  will  require  the 
time  of  one  or  more  men,  and  it  is  economy  to  keep 


them  busy,  for  they  cannot  do  much  else  but  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  water  while  it  is  running. 

As  to  the  method  of  application,  much  depends  upon 
circumstances  ;  but  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
surface  irrigation  is  more  practicable  than  sub-irri¬ 
gation.  If  the  field  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  then  the 
latter  plan  may  be  practiced.  In  order  to  make  this 
plan  work,  the  fall  should  be  so  slight  that  when  the 
outlet  is  dammed  up,  water  will  stand  in  the  tiles  all 
over  the  field,  and  the  supply  should  be  sufficient  to 
fill  them  all  at  once,  or  within  a  very  short  time.  In 
case  the  tiles  open  into  an  open  ditch,  the  latter  may 
be  dammed  and  filled  with  water,  and  kept  so  until 
the  ground  is  well  soaked.  In  order  to  work  satis¬ 
factorily,  the  rows  of  tile  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
six  or  eight  feet  apart,  as  near  the  surface  as  possible. 
It  is  easy  to  make  this  system  work  on  small  plots, 
but  the  difficulties  increase  in  proportion  as  the  area 
is  enlarged,  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  it 
is  practicable.  Where  the  water  supply  is  sufficient, 
surface  irrigation  under  almost  all  circumstances  is 
practicable. 

The  best  method  of  applying  water  to  strawberries 
that  I  have  tried  or  heard  of,  is  the  one  described  by 
Prof.  Goff  in  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
port  for  1894.  The  water  is  conveyed  across  the 
strawberry  beds  in  troughs  made  of  boards  nailed 
together  at  right  angles.  Three-quarter  inch  holes 
are  bored  in  the  troughs  at  intervals  of  3>£  feet.  The 
flow  of  water  is  regulated  by  means  of  pieces  of  tin 
which  slip  into  grooves  over  the  holes,  and  in  this 
manner  the  distribution  can  be  made  uniform  to  all 
parts  of  the  field.  The  troughs  are  supported,  at  the 
proper  height  and  slope  to  give  a  uniform  flow,  upon 
stakes  into  which  pins  are  inserted.  Any  one  can 
easily  work  out  the  details  of  the  plan  according  to 
his  circumstances  and  surrounding  conditions.  An 
attendant  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  water 
running  where  it  should  and  to  see  that  the  distribu- 


THE  TOOLS  FOR  JARRING  THE  CURCULIO.  Fig.  50. 

tion  is  uniform.  The  troughs  are  to  be  removed  to 
other  parts  of  the  field  as  occasion  requires,  as  it  is 
not  best  to  attempt  to  run  the  water  along  the  sur¬ 
face  so  far  that  the  soil  at  the  starting  point  becomes 
too  wet.  Hose  or  pipes  might  be  used,  but  having 
tried  various  methods  of  distributing  water,  my  pref¬ 
erence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  troughs. 

How  to  Give  the  Curculio  a  Jar. 

F.  \V.  B.,  Ithaca,  Mich.— Will  Mr.  Willard,  give  a  detailed  account 
of  just  how  he  traps  the  curculios  by  jarring? 

Ans. — The  jarring  process  is  very  simple.  Provide 
a  tool  as  shown  at  Fig  50,  which  is  an  ordinary  hoe 
handle,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  light,  hard-wood 
block,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  made  concave,  so  as 
to  permit  being  filled  with  cotton  or  deers’  hair  and 
then  tightly  covered  with  leather  of  some  kind.  It 
must  be  rendered  soft  so  as  to  do  no  injury  to  the 
bark  of  the  tree  when  used  as  a  pounder  to  jar  it. 
No.  2  represents  a  frame,  that  may  be  made  of  2%  x  \%- 
inch  pine,  notched  and  nailed  together  at  C,  with  a 
distance  from  A  to  B  of  about  nine  feet,  and  from  B 
to  D  about  4 feet.  A  crossbar  of  the  same  width  and 
thickness,  is  notched  and  tightly  nailed  at  the  points 
B  and  D.  Upon  the  frame  thus  made  stretch  and 
tack  a  piece  of  factory  cloth,  three  yards  long  and  1% 
yard  wide.  Provide  yourself  with  two  of  these 
frames  ;  have  a  boy  carry  one  and  with  the  other  in 
your  own  hands,  and  the  pounder,  you  are  ready  for 
business.  Drop  the  frames  under  the  tree  with  the 
sheet  side  up,  so  that  the  tree  may  be  about  opposite 
the  point  C  of  the  sheets.  You  then  have  the  ground 
beneath  the  tree  covered  for  about  nine  feet  in  each 
direction. 

A  sudden  blow  on  a  few  of  the  larger  limbs,  if  the 
tree  is  large,  or  one  blow  on  the  body,  if  the  tree  is 
small,  will  cause  the  curculios  to  drop  upon  the  sheets, 
from  which  they  may  be  picked  at  once  and  destroyed, 
A  few  hours’  experience  will  enable  any  eye  to  detect 


them  at  once.  Two  or  three  minutes  will  suffice  at 
any  tree,  hence  a  large  number  of  trees  can  be  run 
over  in  a  day.  The  work  should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  formed,  and  be  followed  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  at  first  daily,  or  until  it  is  evident  that  the 
number  of  insects  is  being  greatly  reduced,  so  that 
only  a  few  are  found,  when  it  may  be  safe  to  do  it 
only  alternate  days.  The  insects  usually  begin  their 
work  on  the  outside  of  an  orchard,  especially  if  there 
be  a  nearby  belt  of  timber  ;  hence  we  begin  to  hunt 
them  first  on  the  outskirts.  s.  d.  willard. 

Vegetables  for  Overflowed  Land. 

G.  E.  P.,  Maryland,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  six-acre  field  composed  of 
loam,  which  is  overflowed  every  spring.  It  is  very  mellow,  free 
from  stones  and  weeds,  and  never  bakes.  Last  year  It  grew  en¬ 
silage  corn.  1.  Is  this  soil  suitable  for  growing  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  celery,  and  onions  ?  2.  Is  it  probable  that  one  unskilled 
in  their  culture  could  meet  with  success  on  such  a  large  scale 
when  the  product  would  have  to  be  thrown  upon  the  open  market? 
3.  What  varieties  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  for  market?  4. 
Where  can  I  obtain  the  requisite  information  for  growing  these 
vegetables  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  it  should  be  excellent  provided  it  is 
fertile  enough,  or  is  made  so  by  the  application  of  the 
proper  fertilizers.  2.  Possible,  but  extremely  improb¬ 
able,  especially  in  these  days  of  low  prices  and  close 
competition.  3.  Cabbages:  early,  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Express  ;  medium,  Early  Summer,  All  Seasons, 
Fottler,  Early  Deep  Head ;  late,  Flat  Dutch,  Stone 
Mason,  Large  Late  Drumhead.  Cauliflower:  Snow¬ 
ball.  Celery  :  White  Plume,  Golden  Self- Blanching, 
Giant  Pascal.  Onions :  Red  Wethersfield,  Yellow 
Danvers,  Southport  White  Globe.  4.  Study  The  R. 
N.-Y.  ;  send  for  and  study  the  catalogues  of  reliable 
seedsmen  whom  we  advertise  ;  get  Gregory’s  books 
on  cabbages  and  onions — each  30  cents  ;  or  Cabbage 
and  Cauliflower  by  Burpee,  30  cents,  or  the  New  Onion 
Culture  by  Greiner,  50  cents,  or  Onions,  How  to  Grow, 
Burpee,  30  cents,  or  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit, 
which  contains  information  on  growing  all  vege¬ 
tables,  in  cloth,  $2.  Any  of  these  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  from  this  office. 

Costly  Straw  for  Bedding. 

D.,  Bellaire,  0. — What  is  the  manurial  value  of  a  ton  of  wheat 
straw?  Of  oat  straw?  Will  you  give  the  analysis  of  each? 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  buy  straw  at  $8  per  ton  to  be  used  as  an 
absorbent  in  cow  stables  where  a  large  per  cent  of  the  liquid 
manure  is  wasted  ?  The  stable  keeps  cows  fairly  clean  without 
straw.  What  would  be  the  approximate  per  cent  of  gain  on  such 
an  Investment,  on  a  farm  where  manure  is  badly  needed,  and 
used  for  growing  truck,  fodder,  beets,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — The  following  table  shows  the  composition 
of  average  samples  of  oat  straw,  wheat  straw  and 
average  barnyard  manure  : 

Pounds  to  the  Ton. 

Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  acid.  Potash. 

Wheat  straw .  12  2J4  10 

Oat  straw .  12*4  4  25 

Manure .  10  5  J-> 

The  manurial  value  of  the  straw  is  not  much  over 
$3.50  at  present  prices  for  chemicals.  We  would  not 
pay  $8  per  ton  for  straw  to  be  used  as  an  absorbent. 
The  horse  manure  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  Can  you  not  obtain  leaves,  muck  or 
even  dry,  rich  earth  for  absorbents  ?  Any  of  these 
materials  will  save  more  or  less  of  the  liquid  manure 
and  be  less  costly  than  the  straw  at  $8.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  what  the  gain  of  such  an  investment 
would  be.  If  we  could  obtain  good  muck  for  an  ab¬ 
sorbent,  we  would  take  the  $8  and  buy  ground  bone 
and  muriate  of  potash,  and  grow  some  green  crop  to 
turn  into  the  land,  and  a  crop  of  straw  for  next 
winter’s  bedding. 

To  Make  Good  Kentucky  Soil  Better. 

./.  W.  II.,  Payne's  Depot,  Ky. — I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  grew 
corn  last  year,  and,  though  good  soil,  I  wish  to  make  it  better 
for  berries  next  year.  1.  How  would  it  do  to  sow  peas  early,  and, 
after  they  mature,  gather  them  and  sow  again  to  peas,  and  plow 
the  second  crop  under  green  in  the  fall  ?  2.  When  is  the  best  time 
to  graft  or  bud  plums  ?  I  have  some  plum  sprouts  that  I  wish  to 
graft  or  bud  into  Japan  plums.  3.  When  is  the  best  time  to 
graft  the  grape  ? 

Ans. — 1.  You  suggest  good  treatment.  I  would 
chop  the  corn  stubs  off  short,  so  that  they  will  work 
into  the  ground  and  rot  out  of  the  way  ;  then  subsoil 
to  a  depth  of  15  to  20  inches,  raise  and  harvest  a  crop 
of  peas,  broadcast  sorghum,  and  plow  under  when  two 
feet  high.  Later  in  the  fall,  cut  down  with  the  disc, 
and  plant  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  March  as  you 
can  get  pleasant  weather.  2.  Graft  plum  sprouts  in 
the  open  ground  during  a  pleasant  day  in  February 
or  March,  and  protect  with  litter  or  boards.  Bud 
in  July  or  August,  when  you  find  the  sprouts  will 
work.  3.  Graft  the  grape  in  February  or  before  the 
vines  commence  to  bleed.  Protect  from  weather 
changes  with  boards,  litter  and  earth.  Open  gradu¬ 
ally  and  mulch  during  summer.  In  a  special  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Blue-grass  land,  I  would  emphasize  a  thorough 
subsoiling.  Under  the  light,  rich  surface  soil,  stirred 
by  the  plow,  there  is  a  crust  amounting  almost  to  a 
hard  pan  (though  one  dare  not  call  it  that)  formed  by 
carrying  heavy  stock,  which  tends  to  run  off  the 
winter  rains  and  spring  and  summer  showers  instead 
of  storing  them  in  the  clay  to  be  returned  to  the  sur¬ 
face  when  the  growing  or  ripening  crop  is  in  dire 
Deec*.  j.  A-  mck.ee, 
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What  is  “  Ammoniated  Bone?”’ 

T.  M.  T..  Falls  Church,  Fa.— Is  ammoniated 
bone  and  muriate  of  potash  as  good  for  berries 
and  fruit  trees  as  ground  bone  and  potash  ?  Is 
dissolved  S.  C.  rock  good  for  small  fruits  ? 

Ans. — This  question  is  discussed  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  this  issue.  An  “  ammoni¬ 
ated  bone”  is  usually  a  sample  of  dis¬ 
solved  phosphate  rock  with  ground  fish, 
cotton-seed  meal,  or  some  other  sub¬ 
stance  mixed  with  it  to  give  a  low  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  We  prefer  the  bone 
unless  the  price  of  dissolved  rock  is  very 
low.  The  Delaware  farmer  obtains  an 
“  ammoniated  bone”  by  plowing  under 
a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas 
and  fertilizing  with  dissolved  rock  and 
potash. 

A  Colony  of  “  Spring-tails  "  in  Water. 

0.  0.  G.,  Vail,  N.  J. — I  Inclose  some  little  crea 
tures  which  I  took  from  the  surface  of  my  spring, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  they  are,  why  they 
are  there,  and  what  will  make  them  go  away  and 
stay  away.  They  frequently  congregate  in 
patches  as  large  as  silver  dollars.  Through  these 
patches,  no  water  can  be  seen,  but  a  great  many 
individual  “bugs”  are,  at  the  same  time,  scattered 
over  the  spring.  It  is  seldom  that  they  move, 
though  occasionally  one  will,  apparently,  jump 
several  inches.  The  great  storm  we  bad  February 
6,  caused  a  sti'eam  to  overflow  the  spring,  and  a 
strong  current  ran  over  the  spring  for  several 
hours.  I  hoped  that  this  would  carry  the  “mites” 
clear  to  the  ocean,  but  was  surprised  the  next 
day  to  see  them  still  in  the  spring  in  uudiminished 
numbers. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGEKLAND. 

The  minute,  blackish  creatures,  about 
1-32  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  congre¬ 
gate  in  such  numbers  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  G.  G.  G.’s  spring,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  interesting  group  of  insects 
known  as  the  Thysanura,  which  in¬ 
cludes  insects  popularly  called  Bristle- 
tails,  Spring-tails,  Fish-moths,  etc.  As 
all  of  these  insects  are  very  small  in 
size,  they  usually  escape  the  attention 
of  all  except  the  most  careful  students 
of  nature  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  they  are  numerous  and  lively 
enough  to  make  up  for  their  lack  in  size, 
and  thus  attract  one’s  attention.  Most 
of  them  live  on  decaying  matter,  and 
are  to  be  found  under  stones  and  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  and  wood,  in  the  chinks  of 
bark,  among  moss,  and  in  damp  places. 
One  species,  a  near  relative  of  the  one 
found  on  the  spring,  sometimes  occurs 
in  large  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow  in  winter.  It  is  known  as  the 
“Snow-flea,”  and  sometimes  proves  a 
nuisance  in  maple-sugar  bushes  by  get¬ 
ting  into  the  sap.  The  species  sent  by 
G.  G.  G.  is  probably  Schoturus  armatus, 
which  is  common  on  the  surface  of  stand¬ 
ing  water,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  The  purpose  in  thus  frequent¬ 
ing  pools  or  springs  is  not  known  ;  per¬ 
haps,  it  is  simply  to  have  a  social,  frolic¬ 
some  time  with  each  other.  They  doubt¬ 
less  are  bred  in  or  on  surrounding  moss, 
old  logs,  or  in  other  damp  places  near 
by.  They  are  entirely  harmless  crea¬ 
tures,  but,  of  course,  one  does  not  care 
to  have  his  spring  water  seasoned  with 
even  these  animate  specks. 

G.  G.  G.  mentions  that,  occasion¬ 
ally,  one  jumps  several  inches,  and  the 
little  creatures  are,  indeed,  provided 
with  a  wonderful  means  of  jumping. 
There  is  on  the  end  of  the  body  a  tail- 
like  organ  that  is  bent  under  when  the 
insect  is  at  rest,  and  that  reaches  almost 
to  the  head;  this,  when  suddenly 
straightened,  throws  the  insect  high  in 
the  air,  and  sometimes  several  feet  away. 
This  action  is  like  a  spring-board  jump, 
only  these  little  fellows  always  carry 
their  spring-boards  with  them,  and  have 
thus  won  the  name  of  Spring-tails. 

None  of  the  minute  and  curious  forms 
belonging  to  this  group  of  insects,  pos- 

TIIE  WORLD’S  EARLIEST  POTATO. 

That’s  Salzer’s  Earliest,  fit  for  use  in  28  days. 
Salzer’snew  late  potato,  Champion  of  the  World, 
is  pronounced  the  heaviest  yielder  in  the  world, 
and  we  challenge  you  to  produce  its  equal!  10 
acres  to  Salzer’s  Earliest  Potatoes  yield  4,000 
bushels,  sold  in  June  at  $1  a  bushel  (=14,000.) 
That  pays.  A  word  to  the  wise,  etc. 

Now  if  you  will  cut  this  out  and  send 
it  with  10  cents  postage  you  will  get,  free,  10  pack¬ 
ages  grains  and  grasses,  including  Teosinte, 
Sand  Vetch,  Giant  Spurry,  Giart  Clover,  Barley, 
Oats,  etc.,  and  our  seed  catalogue. 


sesses  any  wings  ;  the  only  means  of 
locomotion  are  their  legs,  and,  in  several 
species,  the  interesting  “spring-board” 
just  described.  The  whole  group  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  entomologist,  for 
some  of  the  forms  show  in  their  struct¬ 
ures  close  affinities  to  the  more  general¬ 
ized,  but  closely  allied,  animals  known 
as  thousand-legged  worms.  Thus,  these 
Thysanurans  represent  one  of  the  con¬ 
necting  links  which  we  hear  so  much 
about ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
much  like  the  first  insects  that  appeared 
on  the  earth  in  ancient  geological  times. 

To  come  back  to  the  practical  side  of 
the  subject,  llow  can  G.  G.  G.  rid  his 
spring  of  these  Spring-tails  ?  Remove 
any  possible  breeding  places,  as  old  de¬ 
caying  logs,  etc.  Skim  them  off  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  saucer-like  dish,  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  a  kettle  of  water  kept 
boiling  near  by.  Or,  all  that  are  on  the 
surface  at  one  time  can  be  quickly  killed 
by  pouring  a  little  kerosene  oil  in  the 
spring  ;  this  will  at  once  spread  over  the 
surface  in  a  thin  film  which  will  be 
death  to  the  insects.  If  this  film  could 
be  left  on  the  surface  for  a  few  days,  it 
would  also  kill  all  others  that  came  to 
play  on  the  surface.  The  kerosene 
would  not  contaminate  the  main  body 
of  the  spring  water,  and  the  film  could, 
probably,  be  easily  dipped  off. 

( Continued  on  next  page). 
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The  only  Yellow  Free¬ 
stone  Peach  ripening  with 

Ainsdcn. 

AT  HALF  PRICE. 


Regular 
Prices. 

Large  June  Buds  each,  60c. 
“  “  “  per  doz,  $5.00. 

"  “  “  per  100,  $30.00. 


Our 

Prices. 

2  or. 
82.00 
815.00 


Small  trees  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  same  prices. 

Good  for  30  Days  Only 

Address  and  send  orders  direct  to 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO., 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


450,000  TPFFS 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Sinai  I  Fruits, ete^iest  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  DesC.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ItOESCH,  Ercdonla,  Jl.  Y. 


1,000 


Peach  Trees  with  freight  prepaid 

to  any  Station  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  two  to  three  feet,  for  *25.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  List  of  varieties  or  samples 
sent  on  request 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Slockley,  Del. 


Pear,  Apple,  Plum 

Cherry  and  Peach  T rees 

We  have  a  large  block  growing  on  rented  land.  The 
lease  expires  this  spring.  The  stock  must  be  sold 
without  regard  to  cost  of  raising.  Have  fixed  the 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  THE  TREES  ARE  FINE. 
This  is,  do  doubt,  the  best  opportunity  offered  plant¬ 
ers  during  the  past  25  years.  WHITING  NURSERY 
CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CHESTNUTS 


Grafted  Paragon  Chestnut  trees 
for  sale;  also  scions  for  grafting 
Send  for  illustrated  circular  on 
Improved  Chestnut  Culture.  Tells  how  to  make  the 
farm  profitable.  J.  L.  LOVETT,  Emllie,  Pa. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 

OF  THE  GRAND  NEW 
J  A  P  A  N  P  L  U  M  , 

“WICKSON.” 

For  sale  this  Spring  at  reduced  rates. 

BURBANK’S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


DON’T  buy  worthless  nursery 
stock  and  WASTE  many  years  of 
VALUABLE  TIME  waiting  results 
and  finally  lose  your  MONEY, 
But  send  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 


FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

New  Catalog  for  1896.  Send  for  one.  Free. 

Estimates  furnished.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Our  New  1896  Catalogue 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES;  COMPLETE  LIST  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK — all  hardy  and  reliable — mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Your  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY.  MO.. 

will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  82-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largest  and  l>est  Strawberry  Catalogue  pu  b- 
ilshed);  also  sample  copy  of  The  Strawberry  Culturist. 
QCWn  Ainu/ 1  U  yon  grow  strawberries,  you 
OC.HU  mjw:  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 


^RKBNvrr.i  Jt 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  MILLION 

5  DOZEN  PLANTS  BY  MAIL  (assorted),  81.00, 
Berlin  (New),  $1.00  Doz. ;  $3.00  per  100;  $10.00  per  1000. 
500,000  Asparagus  Roots.  20,000  Apple  Trees. 

20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  cts.;  12  for  $1.00  ;  100  for  $6.00. 
Send  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


CBOSBY. 


PEACH 

TREES 


500,000  FOR  SALE. 

Sneed  and  Triumph,  Earliest' 
in  America.  Standard  kinds 
livered  at  your  homes  as  follows 
25c,  6  for  50c,  12  for  $1.00,  100  for  $6.00. 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

PEARS,  STRAWBERRIES,  none  excel\d  0 
us  in  quality  or  equal  us  in  price.  Everything^.1  >1 

guaranteed  healthy. 

ROGERS  XURSERY  CO.,  Moorestown,  J.  Box  1001 


X®TQT©T®X®TeT©X©T©X©Xtel0X©l<SeXeX®l©lQTQX®T©T©TQTgTQTQT®T®T®X®T®Tg% 

Reid’s  Choice  Fruits 

Buy  your  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, Vines,  Roses/ 
and  Ornamental  Shrubs  at  headquarters.  One-[ 

/half  saved.  All  leading  varieties — new  and  old. 
Originators  of  choice  fruits.  Crates  and  Baskets 

Handsome  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO 


Eldorado] 


BLACKBERRY. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


ORIOLE 

AND 


IDEAL. 


Named  by  U.  S.  Pomologist.  Also  immense 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants.  Bottom 
prices.  14th  Annual  Catalogue  free. 

SLA YM AKER  &  SON,  Dover.  Del. 


TEN.2L0NE 


are  the  advantages  in  favor  of  placing  your  (order 
with  ROGERS  for  his  FRESH-DUG  DANSV1LLK 
TREKS.  Rogers  is  the  man  who  has  the  record  for 
giving  satisfaction,  and  you  find  him  ONLY  at 


ROGERS,  DANSV1LLE,  NEW  YORK. 

book  for  Business  Fanners  and  Fruit  Growers.  It's  all  business  about  business  trees,  not  a  picture  book  for 
the  children,  and  still  it  has  the  biggest  cuts  you  ever  saw,  but  these  cuts  are  the  CUT  IN  PRICES.  Our 
Bargain  Counter  is  a  cure  for  hard  times.  Peaches,  2t£c. ;  Cherries,  Apples.  Pears  and  Plums,  a  and  6c. 
Don't  give  up  planting  until  you  see  our  prices.  We  don't  heel  in  Trees  over  Winter. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Manager,  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  ORAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
Largeit)tnd  choice* t  collection,  in  America. 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

beautifully  illustrated,  free  to  regular  customers, 
to  others  10c  for  postage. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

nOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largeststock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 

Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
•  Of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Ftc. 

DOUGLAS  *  SONS, 
Waukegan,  HI. 


EVERGREENS 


and  ornamental 
trees,  Nursery 
grown.  250  choice  evergreens,  10  varie¬ 
ties.  $2;  400 ornamental  trees.6  varieties 
"  *2;  6  oilier  *5  and  *10  bargains.  100 

Scotch  Pine,  2  ft.  high,  *8;  1.000  10  to 
12  inches,  *10.  All  other  varieties  <t 
sizes  cheap.  Local  Agents  V\  anted, 
^Illustrated  catalogue  Sent  Free. 
D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Spec,  Dundee,  III. 


The 

Walter  Pease  Apple. 

The  finest  fall  dessert  apple  grown.  See 
Rural  New  Yorker  Nov.  23.  Rich,  tender, 
crisp.  Catalogue  with  plate  and  description 
free.  F.  E.  Young,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


TREES  GROW  WSLL/eP,OU 

before  you  know  it  your  reward 
comes  in  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NOW 
by  writing  for  our  low  prices. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 


250,000  Peach  Trees 

100,000  Plnm,  best  European  and  Japan. 
150,000  Pear,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

75,000  Cherry,  ITIorellos,  Hearts,  etc. 
150,000  Apple,  Quince,  Apricot. 

100,000  Nut  Bearing  Trees, 

2,000,000  Small  Fruits  and  Grapes. 
7o0,000  Boses,  Everblooining  and  Hardy. 

\  1,000  Car  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Full  supply  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed.,  Plants, 
-  Bulbs,  etc.  Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for 
it  before  buying.  Everything  mail  size  postpaid.  Larger  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  We 
occupy  miles  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier 
treesare  grown  on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  the  bent 
direct  from  the  grower  and  avoid  all  commlaslona.  It 
will  save  you  money. 

42nd  YEAR.  1000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISOH  CO.,  PainesvHle,  0.  box  2ie 
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THE  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Seedsmen  and  Poor  Seeds. 

W.  W.  L.,  Marshall,  Mich. — On  page  56,  in  an 
article  beginning,  “Some  Celery  Growers,”  etc., 
are  the  words,  “At  least  one  seedsman  in  America 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  tested  seeds  must 
stand  the  test,  or  his  reputation,  like  his  seeds, 
will  be  declared  worthless.”  You  will  oblige  me 
greatly  by  giving  his  address.  Beets  and  carrots, 
which  we  grow  here  as  a  field  crop,  have  been  a 
total  failure  for  the  past  two  years  with  me,  be¬ 
cause  of  worthless  seed.  I  am  informed  that 
Canada  has  found  a  way  to  get  good  seed,  by 
making  the  dealer  liable  for  the  full  estimated 
value  of  the  crop  in  case  of  failure  by  reason  of 
poor  seed.  In  the  matter  of  garden  seeds,  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  I  have  suffered 
alike;  but  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  a  garden 
by  growing  my  own  seeds.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  do 
no  better  work  for  the  farmers  than  to  help  them 
get  seeds  that  will  grow.  Our  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  show  the  abominations  practiced  by  the 
seedsmeu,  and  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shows  their  methods.  I  have  just 
paid  $5  a  bushel  for  clover  seed  to  sow  on  wheat 
land,  and  then  read  a  government  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  clover  seed,  bought  here  in  Michigan, 
of  which  only  10  per  cent  was  clover  seed,  the 
rest  being  weed  seeds  of  the  worst  kind,  esti¬ 
mated  at  00,000  to  the  pound.  Another  sample 
was  largely  made  up  of  a  sand  imported  from 
Holland  expressly  for  grass  seed  adulteration. 

Ans. — J.  J.  H.  Gregory  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  gives  the  strongest  public  guar¬ 
antee  we  have  seen  in  this  year’s  cata¬ 
logues.  In  regard  to  Canadian  laws 
covering  this  matter,  Prof.  Wm.  Saun¬ 
ders  of  the  Ottawa  Agricultural  College 
writes  us  as  follows  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  inquiring  whether  any 
law  had  been  passed  by  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the 
purchase  of  seeds,  by  compelling  the  dealer  to 
pay  damages  for  losses  resulting  from  seeds 
untrue  to  name  or  from  worthless  seeds,  I  have 
made  inquiries  from  the  law  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  tells  me  that  there  is  no 
special  law  in  Canada,  Ontario  or  Quebec,  pro¬ 
tecting  farmers  in  the  manner  mentioned.  The 
provisions  made  under  other  general  acts  relat¬ 
ing  more  or  less  to  this  subject,  are  such  as  to 
make  the  punishment  of  such  fraudulent  trans¬ 
actions  quite  severe,  and  some  prosecutions  were 
made  under  the  general  law  two  or  three  years 
ago  which  have  had  the  effect  of  protecting  farm¬ 
ers  to  a  very  large  extent  from  swindlers. 

Grafting  Japan  Chestnuts  on  15-Year-0la 
Wood. 

It.  K.  G.,  New  Jersey. — I  have  about  three  acres 
from  which  chestnut  timber  was  cut  15  to  18  years 
ago;  this  now  lias  very  fine  trees  or  suckers, 
measuring  from  3  to  12  inches  across.  Can  I  cut 
this  off,  and  let  them  sucker  again,  then  graft 
young  wood,  with  better  success  than  by  grafting 
the  tops  of  such  trees  ?  Some  four  years  ago,  I 
grafted  a  few  young  trees,  and  got  some  six  or 
eight  grafts  growing  nicely.  About  1*4  year  ago, 

I  saw  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  how  some  were  turn¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  chestnut  cxilture.  This  re¬ 
vived  my  interest;  so  last  spring  I  put  ia  about 
500  grafts  of  Early  Reliance,  Numbo,  Alpha, 
Parry  Giant  Japan  and  Paragon.  Of  the  grafts 
put  in  last  April,  a  number  bore  last  fall  ; 
one  graft  had  eight  burrs  on,  and  some  that 
were  three  years  old  were  a  sight.  We  did 
the  most  of  the  grafting  about  April  15.  Is 
this  the  best  time  ?  I  wish  to  put  in  2,000  or  3,000 
this  spring.  Would  it  hurt  the  grafts  to  be 
shaped  ready  for  setting,  then  thrown  into  water 
before  setting  them  after  being  cut  two  or  three 
weeks  ? 

Ans. — H.  K.  G.  can  top-graft  his  chest¬ 
nut  trees,  but  it  would  require  a  vast 
amount  of  labor,  and  then  he  could  not 
expect  to  get  them  in  as  good  shape  as 
he  would  had  he  cut  them  down  and 
grafted  on  one-year-old  sprouts.  He  can 
then  have  his  trees  branch  low,  as  they 
should  be  trained  to  be  convenient  for 
gathering  the  nuts.  He  might  shape 
some  grafts  a  few  weeks  in  advance  to 
test  them,  but  freshly-shaped  scions 
would  be  safer.  Take  good  care  of  good 
walnuts  and  hickory  nuts.  There  is,  no 
doubt  a  promising  future  for  improved 
nuts  of  all  kinds.  h.  m.  enqle. 

A  New  House  that  Keeps  Damp. 

$ 

J •  M.,  Marlette,  Mich. — Last  summer,  I  built  a 
uew  house,  finished  the  inside  with  hard  wood, 
and  had  it  hard-oiled.  Now  every  room  that  I 
have  heated  will  get  damp  and  gather  mold  iu 
the  corners,  and  on  the  outside  door.  The  house 
is  very  warm,  two  rooms  where  no  fires  were 
kept,  showed  signs  of  frost  only  once  this  winter 
for  several  days.  The  building  is  a  common 
frame,  boarded  inside  and  out,  lathed  inside  on 
the  boards,  plastered  and  hard-finished  with 
plaster  of  Paris.  Outside  I  used  building  paper 
beneath  the  siding.  The  workmanshiii  was  good, 
and  I  do  not  see  where  the  fault  lies. 

Ans. — This  is  no  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  in  new  dwellings,  especially  where 
the  plastering  is  done  late  in  the  season. 
J.  M.  does  not  mention  when  the  house 


was  completed,  but  I  presume  not  before 
cool  weather  set  in.  In  all  eases,  the 
house  should  be  well  aired,  when  it  is 
not  freezing  weather,  for  several  weeks 
after  the  plastering  is  finished — doors 
and  windows  wide  open — that  every  part 
of  the  building  may  be  thoroughly  dry 
before  the  building  is  occupied.  I  know 
of  instances  in  which  families  have 
moved  into  newly-finished  houses,  and 
being  neglectful  of  ventilation,  every 
member  of  the  family  contracted  throat 
or  lung  trouble,  and  in  one  instance, 
every  member  of  the  family  died  within 
a  few  months.  J.  M.  should  open  win¬ 
dows  wide  each  morning,  and  provide 
for  ventilation  both  night  and  day,  by 
which  means  the  objectionable  features 
mentioned  will  gradually  disappear. 

JOHN  L.  8IIAWVEB. 


|Ui,$ccUancou.si  gUmtisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Uukal  New-Youkeb. 


Tv  ST7  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

Tells  you  what  to  plant;  and  about  reliable  Honest 
Plants  that  will  grow  and  prove  profitable. 

Address  WM.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


MY 


Catalogue  of  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


FREE 


Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow. 

MILLIONS  OF  ’EM.  CHEAP  ! 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalogue 
C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERY,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Champion  of  England, 
Greenville,  and  many 
other  sorts  at  lowest 
prices.  Send  for  my  spring  price  list,  with  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  of  many  new  and  old  varieties  of 
Strawberries.  Raspberries  and  Blackberries. 
LUTHER  RICE,  Manchester.  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


A  perfect  bloomer:  a  strong  grower;  a  heavy  crop¬ 
per  of  large  berries;  an  excellent  shipper.  The 
yill  |  1 1  UP  Strawberry.  By  mail,  60  for  $1; 
VTILLlHmO  by  express.  $4  per  1.000.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WM.  H.  BUNTING,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.  “The  Carleton  Fruit  Farm.” 


mv  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

CDCC  of  interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
mCL  careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 
C.  N.  FLANSBUKGII,  Leslie,  Midi. 


Plants 


Largest  stock  of  Snyder,  Klttatinny 
and  Minnewaski  Blackberry,  and 
Gregg,  Palmer,  Kansas.  Marlboro  and 
Cuthbert  Raspberry  Plants  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Rock  bottom  prices.  All  plants  strictly  first-class; 
no  catalogue.  Write  your  wants:  bargains  here. 

EAST  VIEW  FARM,  Homewood,  Pa. 


KANSAS  RASPBERRY. 

A  large  and  well-rooted  stock  of  this  variety;  also, 
of  everything  to  be  found  at  the  largest,  up-to-the- 
times  small  fruit  nursery.  Prices  low;  quality  high 
Catalogue  free.  W.  B.  FULTON,  Kirkwood,  Ohio. 


PLANTS 


Ohio  and  Gregg  Raspberry  Plants 
for  Sale.  Send  for  prices. 

E.  J.  COOK,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y 


We  Grow  Plants. 

Millions  of  them,  best  varieties;  also  Trees, 
Farm  Seed,  Potatoes,  Etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense 
stock.  A  No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  strawberries 
low.  Our  '96  catalogue  tells  why  I  can  sell  such  choice 
stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  V.  St„  Bridgman,  Mich. 


■  I  IftC  the  new  Red  Grape;  samples  by  mail 
A  I  I  !■  P*  to  any  address  for  25c.  until  April  1. 

™  J  WARD  D.GUNN,  Clintondale,  N.Y. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Apples,  10c.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Rochester  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES  H 

You  can  get  of  us  The  Ritual's  favorite  grape, 
Nectar  or  Black  Delaware.  Catalogue  Free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Alice  Grape. 


The  hardiest  and 
best  keeping 
grape  ever  offered.  Ripens  with  Concord. 
Keeps  all  winter ;  splendid  quality,  very 
productive.  Catalogue  with  full  description 
free.  F.  E.  Young,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


To  Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers! 

Have  you  had  a 
copy  of  our  new  1896 
Catalogue  and  Price 
List  of  Berry  Boxes 
and  Crates,  Plant 
Boxes,  Climax  Bas¬ 
kets - for  Peaches, 

Grapes  and  Melons— 
Stave  Baskets,  and 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Packages? 
If  not,  send  us  your 
name  and  address  on 
a  Postal  to-day,  and 
get  this  valuable  32-page(414x7  in.)pamplilet,  f  rce. 
It  is  fully  illustrated  witli  numerous  photo-engrav¬ 
ings,  showing  the  packages  filled  with  fruit,  and 
as  packed  for  shipment.  When  writing  for  cata¬ 
logue,  send  us  the  names  of  other  Fruit  Growers. 


S  O  L  U  B  L  E  11* 

Pacific  Guano. 


The  Standard  Guano  Now  in  Use. 

Almanac  for  1896  now  ready;  sent  on  application. 


PACIFIC  CUANO  CO., 

AGENTS  WANTED.  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland. 


BURPEE  S  SEEDS,  Ph  iladelphia 

A  postal  card  addressed  as  above  will  bring  you  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1S!>«,  if  you  intena*t» 
purchase  Seeds,  otherwise  the  price  is  ten  cents  (less  than  cost).  It  is  a  bright  BOOK  of  184  pages,  with  lmn- 
Ireds  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates  painted  from  nature,  it  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow  1 


is  the  best  fodder  crop  that  grows.  The  stalks  and  leaves 
are  as  good  as  green  Corn  fodder  AND  WILL  REMAIN 
EVERGREEN  through  the  dryest  summer  and  fall. 

Other  Valuable  Forage  Crops:  ESSEX  RAPE  VETCHES, 
SANDVETCH,  etc.  We  mail  1  Pkt.  each,  4  kinds  with  our 
116  page  complete  Seed  Catalogue  for  14c-7.  2  cent  stamps. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

26  BARCLAY  ST.,  84  &  86  RANDOLPH  ST., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


100  BARGAIN  COLLECTIONS. 

We  can’t  afford  to  deceive  our  customers. 

By  express,  $4.65  for  $2. 

100  Parker  Earle  Strawberry .  $0.80 

12  Royal  Church  Raspberry . 50 

12  Lovett  Raspberry . 50 

12  Erie  Blackberry . 50 

6  North  Star  Currant,  one  year . 50 

1  Bartlett  Pear,  two  years,  5  to  6  feet . 30 

1  Keiffer  Pear,  two  years,  5  to  6  feet . 30 

1  Koonee  Pear,  two  years,  5  to  6  feet . 30 

1  Abundance  Plum,  two  years,  5  to  6  feet. .  .25 

1  Black  Tartarian  Cherry,  two  years.  5  to 

6  feet . 25 

1  Meech  Quince,  two  years,  4  to  5  feet . 25 

Total, .  $4.65 

4S.  Send  for  my  Catalogue. 

TICE  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  In  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  It  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

8.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Cnrr  Prepaid.  —  — 

IflLL  catalogue  and  hints  on  spraying. 

THE  COMET 

All  Brass  are  best;  sells  on  sight.  Sprays 
from  bucket  or  barrel.  ID  feet.  You  want  it 
lor  your  orchard,  vines,  and  plants.  1  want 
agents.  Write  today. 

H.  B.  RUSLER,  Johnstown,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


'PERFECT  FRUIT 


JLdckd  BY  SPRAYING.  Suns^zt', 

.  Spray  Pump  Catalogue  tells  How  and  When  to 
Spray-mailed  Free.  THE  DEMINC  CO. 

I  Gen  1  Western  Ag  ts.  /»h!„ 

lien  ion  &  Hubbell.  Chicago.  oaiem,  Ohio. 


YOUR 
HU  IT 

^’rees,  vines,  lawns,  flowers,  chick- 
ens,  and  kill  the  insects  with  the 
Improved  ‘DAISY’  Sprayer. 

Very  durable,  guaranteed,  and  lasts  ! 
for  years.  150,000  sold  in  ten  years; 
has  rubber  hose  and  throws  constant 
stream  50  feet.  Latest  recipes  for  killing 
insects.  No.  1,  heavy  tin,  brass  valve, 
$1.65;  No.  2,  iron,  brass  valve,  $2.25;  No. 

5,  heavy  brass  (line),  $5.00.  Express  pre¬ 
paid.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  Tree. 

91.  Johnston  h  Co.,  25  Eagle  St., Canton,  0. 


pepVler  Sprayer 

SIX-ROW 

For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  HORSE¬ 
POWER  SPRAYER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY 

is  extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  resists  drought,  has 
no  suckers,  as  It  propagates  from  the  tips  only.  Uarg- 
est  in  size;  best  for  canning,  as  It  retains  its  form, 
size,  color  and  flavor.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  stem, 
does  not  crumble  in  picking,  is  a  good  shipper  and 
wonderfully  prolific.  8,000  quarts  to  the  acre. 

Price,  50  cents  each;  $2.50  per  half  dozen;  $5  per 
dozen.  CAUTION  :  Buy  only  of  responsible,  well- 
known  dealers,  or  of  the  originator.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  sent  free  on  application. 

J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Originator,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


BRANDYWINE, 

Marshall  and  Fho  Strawberry, 

and  a  choice  selection  of  Raspberry  Plants.  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  seed  potatoes.  Descriptive  price  list 
free.  Address 


EDWARD.  T.  INGRAM, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


On  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Oriole,  Ideal,  Giant,  Tubbs  and  Lady 

w  w  Thompson . $2  50 

1,000  best  4  kinds,  by  express,  not  paid .  2  50 

12  Miller  Raspberry. . \ 

10  Peach  Trees . V  *  50 

1  Ridgely  Chestnut,  postpaid . \ 


Millions  of  plants.  Peach,  Apple.  Plum,  Pear  and 
Nut  Trees.  CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


Sprayers  Any  Point. 

We  are  the  largest  Sprayer  Co.  in  U.  S.  Get 
■  our  Catalogue  and  compare  it  with  others. 

ILEXOX  SPRAYER  CO. 95  West  St..  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


UiiiiiiimmiiiiiiimiiimiimiimmumuiiimiiiimiiuiiiiiiiiiiiG 
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BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 


s  Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying 
a  and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL 
iiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiumiiiiiii 


wpa°rsISvnetlIdTHE  best  on  earth. 

Catalogue  freo.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.  O.  Box  35.  HigUtstown,  N.  J. 


DO  ONE  THING 

Do  it  well,  is  our  motto. 
WE... 

make  the  “Eclipse” 
Spray  Pump  better  than 
...ANY  OTHER.  .. 
or  return  money. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


'  rHEL  ECLIPSE  SPRAY  PUMP 

Because  it  is  the  BEST.  Try  it  and  you  will  agree 
with  me.  Send  for  catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER, 
Lakeview  Fruit  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Adjusted  to  dust 
wide  or  narrow  rows 
over  one  acre  per  hour, 
ore  pound  green  to 
acre.  Extra  tubes 
furnished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each  ma¬ 
chine- 


One  farmer  says  : 
“  It  was  my  custom 
before  buying  your 
Champion  Gun  to  use 
water,  It  required  four 
men  to  do  about  the 
same  work  that  I  can 
do  with  the  Gun  in  the  same  time.  It  will  pay  any 
farmer,  having  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  one  season’s 
use.”  Send  for  circular.  Ask  for  Leggett’s  Pure 
Paris-green;  it  is  the  best. 

LEGGETT  &  BKO..  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York;  or 
WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Agents  wanted. 


EMPIRE 

king: 


The  only 
Pump  with 
a  Perfect 
"  Agitator 
a  paddle 
worked  au- 
tomati- 

Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 


robber  valves. 
Address  FIELD 


cally— our  own  patent, 
solid  brass  plunger,  double  brass 

suction  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 
of  hose  and  two  improved  spray  nozzles.  No  scorching  the  foliage.  No  leather  or 
No  open  place  in  top  of  barrel  to  receive  leaves  and  dirt.  Catalogue  free. 
,D  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  13  Market  St.,  LOCKPOKT,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(continued.) 

Quality  of  Early  Richmond  Cherry. 

W.  A.  B.,  Farmer.,  N.  T. — In  bulletin  98  of  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  the  Early  Richmond 
cherry  is  described  as  poor  in  flavor  and  quality, 
fruit  soft  and  small.  Further  It  says  that  the 
better  cherries  are  bound  to  drive  it  out.  From 
all  that  I  can  gather  from  the  different  fruit  cata¬ 
logues,  this  description  does  not  tally  with  them 
at  all ;  in  fact,  the  catalogues  classify  it  as  being 
one  of  the  most  popular  sour  cherries  grown. 
What  is  your  opinion,  or  that  of  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  grown  it  ? 

Ans. — We  think  that  the  bulletin  esti¬ 
mate  of  Early  Richmond  is  about  right. 
Besides  its  small  size,  it  ripens  too  early. 
We  would  much  prefer  Montmorency 
Ordinaire,  or  even  Montmorency  Large- 
fruited,  Late  Duke  or  Belle  Magnifique. 

Some  Questions  About  Celery. 

H.  Z.,  Allendale ,  N.  J. — I  have  about  three  acres 
of  black  soil  underlaid  with  sand  at  a  depth  of 
1 %  to  2  feet.  Can  I  plant  celery  in  it  the  first 
year  ?  It  has  not  been  worked  and  is  in  grass. 
What  tools  are  required  ?  What  book  will  give 
me  all  needed  information  ?  Is  White  Plume  the 
best  kind  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  our  friend  could  raise  cel¬ 
ery  in  just  such  land,  provided  he  can 
give  it  all  the  water  needed  in  case  of 
drought.  The  tools  required  area  plow, 
harrow,  cultivator  and  hoes — the  same 
as  for  any  other  hoed  crop.  W.  W 
Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  of  Philadelphia  have  pub¬ 
lished  books  that  tell  all  about  celery 
and  celery  culture.  White  or  Pink 
Plume  is  the  best  early  celery. 

A  List  of  Fruits  for  Virginia. 

1).  E.  S.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. — I  expect  to  move  on  a 
farm  in  Piedmont,  Va.,  this  month,  and  would 
like  to  set  out  strawberries,  raspberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  plums  and  cherries,  about  four  or  six 
varieties  of  each,  so  as  to  get  a  succession  of 
fruits  and  berries  as  long  as  the  season  lasts. 
What  would  your  choice  be  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  ? 

Ans. — Assuming  that  the  fruits  D.  E. 
S.  desires  to  plant,  are  for  family  use  as 
well  as  market,  the  selection  here  pre¬ 
sented,  will  be  found  satisfactory  for 
either  purpose.  The  list  may  not  em¬ 
brace  as  many  of  the  new  varieties  as 
the  claims  made  foi  them  wrould  justify  ; 
but  those  named  are  good  and  profitable 
kinds,  and  will  succeed  in  the  section 
indicated.  The  important  feature  bear¬ 
ing  upon  this  point,  is  to  get  healthy 
trees  and  plants,  free  from  all  dangerous 
insect  pests,  and  reliable  as  to  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  kinds.  The  following  is 
about  what  I  would  select  for  myself 
were  I  to  plant  in  Mineral  County, 
W.  Va.,  for  family  use  and  market : 
Strawberries. — Michel,  Crescent,  Lovett, 
Bubach  and  Brandywine.  Raspberries. 
— Miller  and  Cuthbert  for  red,  Souliegan 
and  Gregg  for  black.  Currants. — Red 
Dutch  and  White  Grape.  Gooseberries. 
— Houghton  and  Downing.  Apples. — 
Early  Colton,  Fourth  of  July,  Graven- 
stein,  Wine,  Paragon  and  Stayman’s 
Winesap.  Peaches. — Champion,  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Foster,  Elberta,  Crawford’s 
Late,  Hold  On.  Pears. — Wilder  Early, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Anjou  and 
Lawrence,  and  a  very  few  Iveiffers. 
Plums. — Abundance  and  Chabot  (Japan), 
Whitaker,  Milton,  Newman  and  Mose- 
man,  of  the  natives.  Cherries. — May 
Duke  and  Richmond,  Tartarian,  Gov. 
Wood.  Grapes. — Moore’s  Early,  Con¬ 
cord  (black),  Wyoming  Red,  Vergennes 
(red),  Diamond,  Pocklington  (white). 

j.  w.  KERR. 


If  you  are  in  want  of  vegetable  or 
flower  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs,  shrubs  or 
roses,  grape  vines  or  small  fruits,  fruit 
or  ornamental  trees,  or  in  fact  anything 
in  the  seedsmen,  florist  or  nursery  line, 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
their  valuable  catalogue  free.  They  have 
been  in  business  over  40  years  and  are 
reliable  and  responsible.  In  connection 
with  their  nursery  of  a  thousand  acres 
they  have  29  greenhouses  and  have  an 
immense  plant  and  seed  mail  trade  ex¬ 
tending  to  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  Union. — Adv. 


There  are  more  new  kinds  of  potatoes 
announced  in  the  current  catalogues 
that  will  yield  far  more  than  any  other 
kinds,  than  we  have  noticed  in  any 
previous  year.  Let  us  hope  there  may 
be  some  basis  of  truth  in  these  claims. . . 

Several,  friends  would  like  to  hear 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  the  Eldorado 
blackberry — hardiness  of  plant,  size  and 
quality  of  berry,  etc . 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
our  winter  oats  are  standing  the  hard 
season  splendidly.  There  has  been  little 
snow,  and  the  mercury  has  fallen  as  low 
as  10  degrees  below  zero.  Crimson  clover 
is  injured  in  places . 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  writes  us  that  the 
Cassabanana  is  not  Benincasa  cerifera, 
but  a  form  of  Cucurbita  pepo,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  Vegetable  Marrow  of  the 
English.  We  are  unable  to  find  much 
about  this  singular  fruit  in  any  of  the 
reference  books  we  have  at  hand.  Pax¬ 
ton  gives  Cucurbita  cerifera  as  a 
synonym  of  Benincasa . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
sweet  corn  when  first  introduced  under 
that  name,  some  12  years  ago.  It  had 
previously  been  disseminated  for  many 
years  under  other  names.  Now  we  find 
the  “  new”  variety,  Country  Gentleman, 
to  be  just  this  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Beside  it,  we  have  grown  the 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Steady  Nerves 

Are  needed  for  success  in  business.  Nerves  are 
led  by  tlie  blood.  Pure,  rich,  healthy  blood 
makes  steady  nerves,  and  pure,  rich  blood  may 
be  had  by  taking 

Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  drug-gists.  $1. 
Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Hood’s  Pills 


act  harmoniously  with 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  26c. 


The  Most 
Artistic 
Effect  In 
Sweet  Peas 


is  obtained  by  having  each  color  by  itself 
in  a  separate  vase.  Try  it.  We  offer  one 
packet  of  each  of  these  choicest  sorts: 
BLUSHING  BEAUTY  —clear  day -break  pink 
B0REATT0N— rich  velvety  maroon 
EMILY  HENDERSON-purest  white 
COUNTESS  OF  RADNOR -soft  lavender 
VENUS— a  grand  salmon  buflf 

together  with  our 

1S96  Seed  Catalogue, 

which  Is  handsomely  illustrated  by  direct  photo¬ 
graphs,  for  12  cents  iu  stamps. 

1  oz.  each  of  the  above  with  Catalogue  for  40  cents. 
>4  lb.  each  of  the  above  with  Catalogue  for  11.00. 
Send  now. 

Johnson  (£  Stokes, 

217  and  219  Market  Street, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHITE  SCHONEN  OATS  E,w  t. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  says:  “  Eor  product¬ 
iveness,  stiffness  of  straw  and  thinness  of  hull  the 
White  schonen  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.”  In  a 
letter  dated  Dec.  28.  ’95,  Prof.  Henry  says :  “  The 
White  Schonen  have  no  superior.”  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars  to  J.  L.  ALBERT.  Paw  Paw,  Ill. 


HARDENER’S  SEED  AND  PLANT  GUIDE 

”  from  experience,  tells  about  gardening  for  prolit  or 

pleasure  and  about  The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden. 
Postpaid  6c.  Jno.  Bauscheb,  Jr.  Box  466  Freeport, 111. 


A 
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HICH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fifth  Annual  Cataloeue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Century  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


j 


CCD’C  Mljable  SE  E  DS 

CCII  W  PLANTS  and  BULBS 

Are  everywhere  known  as  The  BEST.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postage 
stamp  for  Drecr’s  Gnrden  Calendar  for  1 $96— richly  illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover, 

&S8SE ifra.o'iWJFSKSk  HENRY A.MtEER,?14CliestnutSt.,rhila.,Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  1822. 


Has  an  Index,  enabling  its  readers  t  readily 
find  any  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Plants  orVegetables 
by  both  Common  and  Proper  Fames.  Its  170 
beautifully  illustrated  pages  contain  com¬ 
plete  descriptions  of  all  new  and  standard 
varieties,  valuable  cultural  directions,  infor¬ 
mation  how  to  prevent  and  destroy  insects 
that  injure  plants,  revised  list  of  approved 
agricultural  and  horticultural  implements, 
particulars  of  our  unique  oiler  to  duplicate 
first  prizes  offered  by  all  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies  In  the  United  States, 
and  FREE  DELIVERY.  We  Mail  It  Free,  and 
with  it  to  those  who  mention  this  paper,  either  of  J 
the  following  selections  for  1  dc.or  thefivefor  Ode 
( 1 )  1  oz.  Breck’s  Boston  Mixture  Sweet  Peas 
(60 kinds),  1  pkt.  Brock’s  Dwarf  Rainbow  Nas¬ 
turtium,  1  pkt.  Brock’s  Tall  Nasturtium.  (2) 

1  pkt.  New  Red  Mignonette.  1  pkt.  New  Red  l 
J’ansy.l  pkt.  Marguerite  Carnation.  <3)  8  Bego-  | 
nia  Bulbs,  distinct  colors.  3  Gladioli  Bulbs,  dis-  . 
tinct colors.  (4)1  pkt.  Breok’s  Belmont  Tomato. 

1  pkt.  Brock’s  Golden  Celery.  1  pkt.  Breck’s 
Wakefield  Cabbage.  (5)  1  pkt.  Breck’s  New 
Life  Pea.  1  pkt.  Breck’s  Premier  Sweet  Corn. 

Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ENQ 
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well  begun  is  half  done.  Begin 
well  by  getting  Ferry’s  Seeds. 
Don’t  let  chance  determine 
your  crop,  but  plant  Ferry’s 
Seeds.  Known  and  sold 
everywhere. 

Before  you  plant,  get 

Ferry’s  Seed  Annual 

for  1896.  Contains  more  prac¬ 
tical  information  for  farmers 
and  gardeners  than  many  high- 
priced  textbooks.  Mailed  free. 

1>.  31.  FEItltY  h  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BOOK  ever  Printed. 


SEED 

ONE  CENT 

PACKAGE,  and 

up.  Cheap  by  oz.  and  lb  A 
lot  of  extra  packages  with 
every  order,  Rend  for  catalogue. 


IF  YOU  WANT  J 

THE 

-  BEST  GARDEN 

in  your  neighborhood  this  season 

PLANT  OUR  FAMOUS 


all  of  which  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  beautiful  and  entirely 
New  Catalogue  for  1896.  A  new 
feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de¬ 
livery  of  Seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
any  Post  Office.  This  “  New  Cata= 
logue  ”  we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
2-cent  stamp,  or  to  those  who  will  state 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement,  the 
Catalogue  will  be  mailed  Free  ! 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 


1 35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  -  Rockford,  Ill. 


SEEDS  seeds  SEEDS 
ElJ.mW'li|;W!if.WE 
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To  anyone  sending  ns  10  cents  in 
stamps  or  currency,  we  will  send 
FREE,  by  mail,  one  packet  each  of 
the  three  very  popular  FLOWERS 
illustrated  in  our  colored  plate,  and 
also  one  packet  each  of  tjie  NEW 
IMPERIAL  TOMATO,  the  finest 
variety  yet  introduced,  and  the 
NEW  PINK  PLUME  CELERY, 
also  Illustrated  In  our  GARDEN 
AND  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1898. 
A  copy  wiU  be  sent  free  to  every 
address. 
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A  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR  25c. 

Jur  bargain  collection  of  lOpkts.  of  Choice  Flowers 
contains:  Pansy  Large  German :  Cosmos  Giant  Perfec- 
tion;  Candytuft  Empress;  Oalliopsis  Gold  Wave;  Pe¬ 
tunia  best  mixed;  Sweet  Peas  Eckford’s  Large  Flower¬ 
ing;  Marigold  Legion  of  Honor;  Mignonette  Machet; 
Phlox  Grandiflora;  Zinnia  Giant  Mammoth.  This  fine 
collection  contains  many  novelties,  for  only  25  cts.  in 
stamps  or  silver,  worth  three  times  the  price.  Our 
Handsome  Garden  Annual,  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  -  PELLA,  IOWA. 


HURRAH,  FARMERS!  SHOUT  FOR  JOT! 

Fine,  luxuriant  pastures  uiul  rich  meadows,  producing  tremendous  hay  yields 
(4  to  6  tons  per  uere),  are  now  made  possible  oil  every  soli,  in  every  elime,  by 
sowing  our  Extra  Grass  and  Clover  Mixtures.  You  won’t  need  to  wait  u  lifetime 
for  it  good  start  of  grass,  for  we  have  grasses,  which,  if  sown  in  April,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  rousing  crop  in  July.  Pamphlet  on  Grass  Culture,  etc.,  S  cents  postage. 

VVE  PAY  $400  IN  GOBI)  PRIZES. 

On  oats,  barley  and  corn!  The  blggestyleld  on  Sllvermine  (Nameless Beauty) 
oats  In  1895  was  309  bushels;  the  next  306  per  acre.  You  cuu  beat  that  In 
1  896  and  win  #300!  Our  new  tested  barley,  oats,  corn  and  potutocs  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  farming !  We  are  the  largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  iu  the  world!  Our 
seeds  produce— as  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  says— Salzer’s  Early 
Wisconsin  potato  yielded  for  me  786  bushels  per  acre.  If  an  early  sort  yields 
786  bushels,  what  will  a  late  do!  Potutoes  only  #1.50  per  barrel! 

earliest  vegetables  in  tiie  world. 

Splendid  sorts,  fine  yields.  Onion  Seed  only  90c.  per  lb.  85  pkgs.  Earliest 
Vegetables,  #1,  postpaid.  10  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds,  85c.  Every  tiling  at  hurd- 
D,“vs  prices.  Wholesale  Market  Gardener’s  List.  So.  Our  great  seed  catalogue 
048  big  pages)  and  ten  packages  Grasses  and  Grains,  ineluding  above  Prize 
Oats,  Barley  and  Corn,  Is  mailed  upon  receipt  of  1 0  cents  in  stamps,  free.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  package  YTllow-rind  Water  meion— the  melon  sensation,  and  the 
rarest  of  rare  novelties,  only  13  cents.  Catalogue  alone  5c.  postage. 


SEED  Co,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS-. 
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RURALISMS — Continued . 

Zig-Zag,  a  variety  which  resembles  the 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  the  irregularity  of  the 
rows,  in  the  shape  of  the  ears,  in  plant, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  plant’s  maturity. 
But  it  is  a  better  kind  of  sweet  corn. 
The  kernels  are  deeper  and  more  closely 
set  ;  it  is  a  more  prolific  variety,  and 
ripens  somewhat  earlier.  The  quality  is 
better.  Try  the  Zig-Zag  and  discard  the 
“  new  ”  Country  Gentleman.  Or,  try 
them  side  by  side  that  you  may  see 
whether  our  estimate  of  the  two  kinds 
is  correct  or  incorrect . 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  217  and  219  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Garden  and 
Farm  Manual  of  96  pages,  with  many  of 
the  illustrations  reproduced  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  all  of  them  without  the  exag¬ 
gerations  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
many  catalogues.  The  last  page  of  the 
book  we  call  especial  attention  to,  show¬ 
ing  as  it  does,  the  result  of  photographic 
engraving  in  colors  true  to  Nature  by  a 
recently  discovered  process. 

The  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  it  is  claimed, 
is  of  so  rapid  a  growth  that  the  crop  is 
ready  to  feed  in  10  weeks  from  sowing. 
As  a  fattener  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
“  it  is  without  a  rival  in  point  of  cheap¬ 
ness  and  effectiveness.”  Thirty  full- 
sized  packets  of  the  choicest  vegetable 
seeds  (a  complete  vegetable  garden)  are 
offered  for  $1.  Among  many  novelties, 
the  Crown  Prince  pea  is  commended  as 
quite  eclipsing  the  Stratagem,  Tele¬ 
phone,  etc.  The  vines  grow  15  inches 
high.  See  Fig.  48. 

We  have  the  following  interesting 
note  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Stringfellow,  of 
Galveston,  Texas  : 

In  commenting  on  my  method  of  root  pruning, 
you  say  that  it  is  likely  “  evergreens,  magnolias, 
hickories,  etc.,  could  not  stand  it  at  all.”  I  have 
tried  it  fully  on  peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples, 
grapes,  sycamores,  pecans,  English  and  Japan 
walnuts  and  persimmons,  and  find  it  entirely 
successful  on  all  these  deciduous  trees,  and 
equally  so  on  the  orange,  the  only  evergreen 
tested.  A  tree  thus  treated  is  practically  a  seed, 
and  will  grow  just  as  readily,  with  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  instead  of  one,  it  strikes  several  deep, 
tap  roots.  Your  experience  with  the  naked-rooted 
pear  trees,  I  dare  say,  can  be  duplicated  by  all  of 
your  readers,  who  must,  at  some  time,  have  been 
surprised  at  the  superior  growth  of  certain 
“  butchered  ”  trees  which  they  were  tempted  to 
discard.  Again,  referring  to  your  notes  on  Prof. 
Bailey’s  bulletin  on  unproductive  trees,  a  long 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  no  fruit  trees 
should  be  propagated  from  young  trees  that  have 
never  borne.  If  continued  long,  it  results  in  bar¬ 
ren  trees  long  after  they  should  begin  to  fruit.  In 
ray  own  LeConte  pear  orchard,  trees  propagated 
from  bearing  ones  fruited  full  the  fifth  year,  while 
those  grown  from  cuttings  taken  from  young 
trees  that  had  been  grown  several  generations 
from  young  trees,  never  bore  at  all  until  nine,  and 
bore  full  only  the  10th  year.  I  have  had  oranges 
propagated  from  bearing  trees  to  fruit  full  the 
third  year,  while  those  from  young  trees  took 
seven  and  eight  years.  I  never  noticed  in  the 
end,  however,  any  difference  in  productiveness. 
Continuous  propagation  from  young  nursery 
trees  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  fruit  grower . 

No  wonder  that  florists  and  nursery¬ 
men  of  the  country  have  been  making1  a 
great  fuss  over  the  Crimson  Rambler.  It 
is  worthy  of  a  big  fuss,  and  is,  we  think, 
entitled  to  all  the  good  things  we  have 
said  about  it.  Last  spring,  plants  were 
sent  to  us  by  Storrs  &  Harrison,  of  Paines- 
ville,  O.,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Most  of  the  plants  made  a 
vigorous  growth  of  from  two  to  three 
feet,  though  the  season  was  unfavorable 
and  the  plants  were  neglected  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unexpected  work  which  the 
tornado  made  necessary.  A  week  or  so 
ago,  Ellwanger  &  Barry  sent  us  a  box  of 
the  flowers  with  stems  perhaps  a  foot  in 
length.  There  were  six  of  these  stems, 
each  one  of  which  bore  secondary  stems 
or  pedicels  forming  panicles,  having  each 


from  25  to  35  bnds  and  open  flowers. 
The  buds  are  small  and  roundish,  the 
flowers  1)4  inch  in  diameter  when  fully 
expanded,  semi-double  or  bearing  about 
26  petals  to  the  flower,  which  are  of  an 
intense  crimson  color,  much  like  that  we 
see  in  the  colored  plates  which  have 
been  so  freely  distributed.  Now,  as  each 
pedicel  consists  of  from  four  to  ten  buds 
and  flowers,  and  as  there  are  from  six  to 
ten  of  these  secondary  stems  or  pedicels, 
the  main  stem  gives  us  a  perfect  little 
bouquet.  The  main  stems  bear  large, 
stiff  thorns.  Each  leaf  consists  of  from 
seven  to  nine  leaflets  of  ordinary  ovate 
shape  and  rather  thin  texture.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  rose  is  more  prolific  of  bloom 
than  the  Crimson  Rambler.  Covering  a 
trellis,  or  supported  in  any  other  way, 
the  beauty  of  this  splendid  novelty  when 
in  full  bloom  may  not  easily  be  described. 
There  is  just  one  thing  to  be  said  against 
it — it  is  an  odorless  rose . 


ItttolliiMMtjsi  gUvcrtisiuj), 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Toe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


P  otatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re¬ 
move  large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pof> 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

02  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


fertiuzeT] 

ECONOMIZE 

and  add  to  the  fertility  you  already  , 
have  stored  up  in  the  soil.  That's  a 
bank  that  will  honor  every  draft  you 
make  upon  it  if  you  are  only  liberal 
in  your  deposits.  Every  crop  you 
grow  can  be  increased  in  quantity  and 
improved  in  quality  by  a  liberal  use  of  < 
our  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertil¬ 
izers.  They  are  honestly  prepared  i 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  require-  ( 
ments  of  every  variety  of  plant  life. 
Ammoniating  material, acid  phosphates 
and  Potash  always  on  hand  for  those 
who  desire  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers. 

The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co., Cleveland, 0. 

- - 


HOW  TO  BUY  AND  USE 

PLANT  FOOD 

$10  to  $15  per  ton  can  be  saved  by  buying  fertilizers 
intelligently,  and  using 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  nitrogen. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet,  containing  the  results 
of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  directions  how 
to  use  and  buy  fertilizers  to  the  best  advantage,  sent 
EUKK.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 


POTATO  FERTILIZER 


Two  Hundred  Thousand  Farmers 

in  the  United  States  know  from  practical 
observation  what  the  “  ACME  ”  Pulver¬ 
izing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 
is — how  efficiently  and  cheaply  it  does 
the  work — and  how  its  use  increases  the 
wheat  crop  by  thoroughly  pulverizing 
the  soil.  The  remaining  farmers  should 
post  themselves  in  reference  to  this  val¬ 
uable  implement.  See  ad.  on  page  146. 


$25.00  per  Ton. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS:  Ammonia,  4  per 
cent;  Available  Phosphoric  Acid,  7  per  cent; 
Potash,  7i4  per  cent.  Nothing  but  high-grade 
materials  used.  Fertilizers  and  Agricultural 
Chemicals  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

RUNYON  FIELD,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBER8 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ■, 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 


New  York 


}  Chicago. 


COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


■  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


The  kind  that  pays,  'the  kind  that 

lasts.  In  painting,  labor  is  three- 
fourths  the  cost ;  and  with  Pure  White 
Lead  and  d  inting  Colors  more  work  can  be 
done  in  a  given  time  than  with  inferior 
materials.  It  makes  —  with  Pure  Linseed 
Oil  —  the  best  paint  and  the  kind  that  lasts. 
To  be  supe  of  getting 

Pure  White  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  desired  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands 
of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuaole  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  tree ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  SPRING  CROPS 

Are  a  necessity.  To  obtain  proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  everv  a-rower  of 
crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  plant-food  known.  Our 
brands  are  compounded  on  a  scientific  basis  to  supply  a  constant  source  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the 
plants  and  to  keep  up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at  the  right  time  bv 
using  our  goods.  b  * 


Special  Potato  Manure  for  Potatoes. 
Special  Corn  Fertilizer  for  Corn. 
Standard  Brands  for  General  Use. 

Write  for  our  circular  giving  analyses  of  goods  and  testimonials  from  those 

who  have  used  them. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Sec¬ 
tions  Unoccupied. 


I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

_ No.  2  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


eoriE 

^  STOCKBRIDGE 

CROPS. 

384  Bushels  Potatoes  per  acre  for  8  consecutive  years 
on  the  same  land,  on  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure 
exclusively. 

808  Bushels  Onions  per  acre  for  11  consecutive  years 
on  the  same  land,  on  Stockbridge  Onion  Manure 
exclusively. 

738  Bushels  Potatoes  on  1  acre  on  Stockbridge  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  great  potato  contest  conducted  by 
the  “American  Agriculturist.” 

The  20  Largest  Crops  in  the  “American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  competition  for  the  2  years  were  raised  on 
the  Stockbridge  exclusively. 

897  Bushels  Onions  per  acre  on  Stockbridge  exclusivelv 
in  1894.  J 

963  Bushels  Onions  per  acre  on  Stockbridge  exclusively 
on  the  same  laud  in  1895. 

And  there  are  others  noted  in  our  catalogue.  The 

Stockbridge 


Special 
Complete 


Manures 


are  manufactured  “Double  Strength,”  of  first  qual¬ 
ity  materials  only,  by  the 

t)  A  TIT  FERTILIZER  43  Chatham  St,  Boston 

Uv/  YV  JYJUlX.  COMPANY,  27  Beaver  St,  New  York 


Waste  on  the  Farm. 

Around  the  farm  there  is  at  least  a  ton  or  two  of  materials,  such  as  Ashes, 
Hen  Droppings,  Wood’s  Earth,  Marl  and  other  things,  which,  if  mixed  with 

Powell’s  Prepared  Chemicals, 

make  fertilizers  rich  in  Ammonia,  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid,  which  will  be 
quick  acting,  producing  large  crops  and  at  the  same  time  permanently  improve 
the  soil.  A  fertilizer  made  in  this  way  is  certain ,  but  costs  very  little _ only 

about  $12  per  ton. 

Many  thousand  farmers  have  saved  fully  half  their  fertilizer  bills  by  the  use  of  Powell’s  Prepared 
Chemicals.  Circular  giving  instructions  for  mixing,  with  testimonials  from  every  section  sent  free. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEHICAL  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established,  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Kditor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  iine  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  FEBRUARY  29,  1896. 


The  term  of  the  present  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  will  expire  on  April  1.  If  Gover¬ 
nor  Morton  does  not  appoint  a  man  to  succeed  him 
who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  farmers  of  this 
State,  he  will  give  agriculture  the  worst  sort  of  an 
April  fool’s  joke. 

O 

Why  handle  the  harness  more  than  is  necessary  ? 
There  are  some  good  hints  in  that  article  on  page  134. 
Many  -of  us  lose  time  and  steps  in  not  having  things 
handy  for  feeding  the  stock.  At  some  of  the  so-called 
“quick  lunches”  in  New  York,  they  feed  1,000  people 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time  by  having  the  food  close 
to  the  table.  A  few  simple  articles  are  served,  and 
the  waiters  walk  but  a  few  steps  to  deliver  them.  It 
is  a  great  object  lesson  to  a  farmer  to  see  how  many 
people  can  be  fed  in  this  way  between  twelve  and  one 
every  day. 

0 

In  a  popular  restaurant  of  this  city,  hundreds  of 
people  eat  dinner  or  lunch  during  the  noon  hour. 
The  food  is  always  clean  and  well-cooked,  and  the 
waiters  are  polite  and  attentive.  Apparently  the 
business  would  run  itself  without  any  hitch,  yet,  all 
through  the  hour  the  proprietor  stands  where  he  can 
see  every  table,  and  notice  any  mistake  or  evidence 
of  dissatisfaction.  The  people  who  work  for  him  are 
the  best  of  their  kind,  yet  they  cannot  help  doing 
better  work  when  they  feel  that  the  master’s  eye  is 
constantly  on  them.  The  mere  fact  that  the  proprietor 
stands  there  without  saying  a  word,  but  eyeing  every 
detail,  gave  confidence  to  patrons,  and  made  the 
waiters  more  careful  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Many  a  farmer  loses  money  by  leaving  im¬ 
portant  details  to  others.  No  matter  how  painstaking 
or  careful  they  may  be,  they  do  not  feel  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  ownership,  and  they  need  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  master’s  eye  which,  as  the  old  saw 
has  it,  “  makes  the  fat  ox.” 

0 

The  Ohio  plan  for  conducting  farmers’  institutes 
is  very  popular  in  that  State.  The  attendance  at  the 
institutes  grows  greater  every  year,  and  in  many 
towns  is  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  halls.  This 
success  is  attributed  by  observers  to  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  in  each  county  are  largely  responsible  for 
their  conduct.  Both  a  State  and  a  county  levy  are 
made  to  provide  funds.  The  local  officers  of  two 
institutes  in  each  county  are  permitted  to  draw  from 
the  county  funds  to  pay  all  local  expenses  of  the  in¬ 
stitutes.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  sends  two 
lecturers  to  assist  in  conducting  the  meetings,  and 
they  may  be  required  to  supply  one-half  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  upon  the  programme.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  expected  from  local  talent,  or  men  supplied 
by  the  local  officers.  The  State  lecturers,  so  far  as 
practicable,  are  men  whose  services  have  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  institutes.  This  is  a  democratic  plan, 
and  suits  the  people.  The  State  maintains  super¬ 
vision,  and  sees  that  the  true  object  of  the  institute 
is  not  perverted.  If  the  people  at  any  point  fail  to 
appreciate  its  true  character,  and  do  not  make  the 
meeting  a  success,  State  aid  is  not  granted  the  next 
year.  Usually  there  are  more  than  two  points  in  a 
county  desiring  State  aid,  and  there  is  rivalry  in  the 
attempt  to  show  the  largest  attendance  and  best  in¬ 
terest.  When  three  or  more  good  institute  societies 
are  formed  in  one  county,  State  aid  is  granted  all  in 
turn,  being  given  to  only  two  in  one  year.  The  socie¬ 
ties  failing  to  get  State  aid,  frequently  hold  an  “inde¬ 
pendent”  institute,  employing  their  own  lecturers, 
and  make  an  admission  charge  to  meet  expenses. 


Including  “  independents,”  over  200  institutes  are 
being  held  in  Ohio  this  season,  and  in  scores  of  in¬ 
stances,  standing  room  in  the  halls  is  at  a  premium. 
This  is  a  good  showing  for  Ohio. 

O 

A  dangerous  and  insulting  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  New  York  Legislature.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  present  laws  regulating  the 
sale  of  milk.  After  prohibiting  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  adulterated  or  unclean  milk,  or  of  any  article  of 
food  made  therefrom,  the  following  absurd  clause  is 
inserted : 

The  doing  of  anything  prohibited  by  this  section  shall  be  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  of  the  violation  thereof,  but  such  presumption 
may  be  overcome  by  proof  on  the  part  of  defendant  of  the  absence 
of  criminal  intent.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

If  this  were  to  become  a  law,  it  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  stop  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk.  The 
Board  of  Health  would  be  forced  to  prove,  not  only 
that  the  milk  was  adulterated,  but  would  be  forced 
to  produce  witnesses  who  saw  the  adulteration  per¬ 
formed,  and  also  prove  a -“criminal  intent.”  This 
would  be  an  impossible  task,  and  impure  milk  would 
go  to  a  premium.  It  ought  to  be  enough  to  prove 
that  milk  is  below  the  legal  standard,  or  contains  in¬ 
jurious  drugs. 

O 

The  State  of  Mississippi  claims  to  have  solved  the 
convict  labor  question  by  working  the  convicts  on 
large  farms  where  they  are  made  to  produce  cotton, 
corn,  meat  and  other  products.  The  State  has  really 
made  a  profit  by  this  system,  and  many  of  the  evils 
of  leasing  the  convicts  are  avoided.  One  argument 
advanced  in  favor  of  this  plan  is  that  “organized 
labor”  does  not  oppose  it  because  the  production  of 
these  raw  materials  and  food  does  not  compete  with 
the  labor  of  those  who  organize.  How  about  the 
farmers  ?  Suppose  the  State  of  Mississippi  were  to 
produce,  on  these  convict  farms,  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  cotton  and  corn  and  sell  it  all  in  the  regular 
market  ;  would  not  that  interfere  with  the  farmer’s 
business  just  as  the  same  values  in  shoes,  rope  or 
tools  would  interfere  with  the  labor  of  factory  hands? 
This  idea  that  farmers  can  stand  anything,  and  that 
competition  is  a  good  thing  for  their  health,  is  about 
worked  out.  It  is  high  time  that  farmers  organized 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  securing  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  are  given  to  “  organized  labor.” 

© 

Both  bouses  of  Congress  have  been  debating  the 
“free  seed”  question  of  late.  As  our  readers  know, 
last  year,  Secretary  Morton  refused  to  send  out  the 
immense  quantities  of  seeds  that  were  distributed  in 
former  years.  He  claimed  that  the  law  demanded 
only  the  distribution  of  new  and  rare  seeds  for  testing 
or  experimenting,  and  was  backed  up  in  this  position 
by  a  legal  opinion  from  Attorney-General  Olney. 
Congress  is  now  attempting  to  force  the  Secretary  to 
go  back  to  the  old  farce  of  broadcasting  turnip  and 
carrot  seeds  all  over  the  country.  It  is  proposed  to 
appropriate  $150,000  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  even 
hinted  that  the  Secretary  may  be  “impeached”  if  he 
does  not  yield.  The  whole  thing  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country.  Secretary  Morton  is  just  right  in  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  stick  to  it.  There  are 
good  arguments  to  show  why  the  Government  should 
distribute  new  and  valuable  seeds  or  plants,  but  none 
to  prove  why  it  is  a  good  thing  to  peddle  out  old 
varieties  and  worthless  seed  to  help  a  man  plant  his 
garden.  Some  of  the  arguments  (so-called)  advanced 
by  United  States  Senators  in  favor  of  this  farce,  are 
unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  grown-up  men  ;  and 
it  is  a  cause  for  regret  that  such  people  will  pose  as 
the  champions  of  American  agriculture. 

0 

Selling  produce  is  just  as  much  a  trade  of  itself  as 
growing  it.  Many  of  the  most  successful  city  sales¬ 
men  would,  probably,  be  completely  at  sea  if  they 
attempted  to  grow  the  products  they  sell  so  well. 
Conversely,  many  of  the  best  growers  might  make 
lamentable  failures  in  trying  to  sell  their  products  in 
our  city  markets.  A  large  mushroom  grower  was 
selling  his  crop  through  a  first-class  commission  firm. 
This  firm  got  good  prices  for  him,  but  he  got  the  idea 
that  he  could  save  the  commission  he  was  paying  ;  so 
he  tried  peddling  a  part  of  his  crop  to  some  fancy 
restaurants.  They  would  buy  of  him  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  make  the  price  lower  than  they  were 
paying  the  commission  merchant  who  supplied  them 
regularly.  This  done,  he  was  competing  directly 
with  his  own  goods  sold  by  his  own  agent.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  demoralized  market  and  lower  prices.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  single  large  firm  handled  the  larger 
part  of  the  hothouse  lambs  that  came  to  this  market. 
They  were  able  to  realize  fancy  prices.  Their  shippers 
began  to  divide  their  shipments,  and  competition  re¬ 
sulted  in  lower  prices.  Of  course,  the  larger  supply 
had  something  to  do  with  the  reduction,  but  not  all. 


The  point  is  not  that  farmers  should  not  seek  to 
market  their  own  products  to  consumers,  but  that 
they  should  go  about  it  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and 
be  tolerably  sure  that  they  will  better  matters  before 
they  overturn  existing  conditions.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  markets  situated  beyond  their  own  personal 
observation. 

e 

In  Delaware  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
the  question  of  providing  a  substitute  for  stable 
manure  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is 
a  very  important  one.  Probably  in  no  other  section 
of  the  country  has  a  combination  of  chemicals  and 
green  crops  been  tried  with  more  general  success, 
than  on  this  peninsula.  To  understand  the  feeling  of 
many  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  country,  let  us  read 
this  note  from  one  of  them  : 

We  people  here,  as  a  whole,  are  on  one  extreme  of  this  ferti¬ 
lizer  question  (depending  almost  solely  on  commercial  goods) 
while  New  England  and  the  North,  in  this  feature  as  it  pertains 
to  the  enrichment  of  soils,  have  been  so  long  dominated  by  the 
German  idea  that  animal  excrement  alone  is  manure,  that  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  the  average  Northern  farmer  would  rather 
forsake  his  church— or,  perhaps,  his  political  party— than  to 
undertake  to  substitute  anything  for  stable  manure. 

That  is  very  true.  These  Delaware  farmers,  with 
their  crops  of  Crimson  clover  or  cow  peas,  and  bone 
or  dissolved  rock  and  potash,  lmve  found  a  perfect 
substitute  for  stable  manure.  You  couldn’t  make 
some  men  believe  it  until  you  took  them  down  there 
and  showed  them  the  actual  results  from  such  farm¬ 
ing.  Then  they  might  not  admit  it,  though  they 
would  go  home  and  experiment  with  it  in  a  small 
way.  Don’t  think  that  you  must  worship  a  manure 
pile  because  there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place  ! 

0 

BREVITIES. 

AN  APOLOGY  TO  KEIFFER  PEAR. 

Oh,  Keiffer,  I  apologize  for  all  the  words  I’ve  said. 

I  take  back  every  name  I’ve  burled  at  your  devoted  head. 

1  only  knew  the  way  you  taste  when  eaten  out  of  hand, 

I  hadn’t  had  the  privilege  of  eating  you  when  canned. 

I  think  ’twas  Brother  Packard — lie  who  called  you  “Business  Pear’  ’ 
Sent  me  a  peck  of  Keiffers — they  were  lovely,  I  declare 
With  yellow  face  and  crimson  cheek — believe  me  when  I  say 
I  took  one  bite — it  was  enough — I  threw  the  rest  away. 

But  Madame  gathered  up  the  fruit — as  is  her  wont  to  do. 

She  washed  and  pared  and  cored  and  sliced  .and  put  them  in  a 
stew. 

She  sugared  it  with  liberal  hand  to  suit  her  cultured  taste, 

And  in  her  calm,  methodic  way,  without  unseemly  haste, 

She  canned  and  sealed  her  ensilage  and  laid  it  safe  away, 

Then  brought  it  out  to  garnish  forth  our  feast  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
Oh,  Keiffer,  I  apologize  !  Mere  words  are  mean  and  small, 

And  Rural  lines  are  all  too  short  for  me  to  tell  it  all. 

The  odor  of  long  summer  days— the  dream-days  of  the  South, 

The  flavor  of  a  thousand  sweets  seemed  melting  in  my  mouth. 

Go  brag  and  sing  of  other  fruits  from  quince  to  eau  de  vie 
A  dish  of  Keiffer  ensilage  is  good  enough  for  me. 


How’s  the  Crimson  clover  looking? 

Is  your  henhouse  a  jail  or  a  drawing-room  ? 

Jack  Frost  is  the  chap  that  has  a  cold  snap. 

Another  big  flock  of  poultry  kept  in  one  room — page  150. 

Arizona  is  evidently  not  to  be  a  State  yet.  Why  should  she  be? 

Bring  in  a  few  apple  boughs  and  set  them  in  water  in  a  warm 
room. 

You  may  breed  out  some  diseases  by  crossing  yourself  with  a 
scrub  brush. 

The  man  who  stands  for  something  well  despises  the  fellow  who 
forever  compromises. 

A  real  conversation.  “  Why  did  Jones  give  up  his  separator  ?” 
“  Oh,  he  soured  on  the  whirried.” 

How  does  the  silver  question  stand  ?  The  Senate  says  free 
silver,  and  the  House  says  freeze  silver. 

When  you  growl  you  show  your  hearings.  Some  people  wear 
their  house  bare  of  happiness  with  their  bearings. 

Do  the  bulbs  begin  to  peep  above  ground  ?  Wait  till  the  ground 
freezes,  and  then  cover  them  with  a  thick  coat  of  manure. 

Never,  never,  pick  your  ear— all  you  folks  who  h«pe  to  hear 
right  along — with  solemn  tone  we  say— let  your  ears  alone  ! 

Potatoes  are  cheap  this  year,  yet  we  never  had  so  many 
“  soggy”  ones  served  in  the  restaurants  as  we  find  this  season. 

A  Texas  reader  speaks  of  hauling  oa  ts  60  miles  to  sell  at  20 
cents  a  bushel,  sacked,  in  order  to  raise  cash  for  needed  expenses! 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  result  of  the  Cuban  rebellion  will 
be  to  give  the  world  two  new  republics — one  in  Cuba  and  another 
in  Spain! 

A  sieve  is  always  a  wholesome  device,  because  it  will  holp 
some  and  let  others  escape.  Anything  is  wholesome  that  lets 
out  a  cull. 

A  barrel  of  swill  has  been  known  to  kill,  and  for  sickness  it 
has  no  superior.  When  you  leave  what  you  spill,  it  undoubtedly 
will  grow  into  a  nest  of  bacteria. 

Mr.  Halladay’s  plan  of  saving  tomato  seed  is  like  the  Southern 
scheme  of  giving  negroes  all  the  watermelon  they  can  eat  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  will  leave  the  seeds  in  a  dish  by  themselves. 

The  -old  question  of  rock  vs.  bone  as  a  source  of  phosphoric 
acid,  is  up  again  Our  opinion  is  that  where  one  can  buy  at 
wholesale  rates,  one  can  obtain  more  fruit  for  a  dollar  with  bone 
than  with  rock  and  some  form  of  nitrogen.  Yet  this  does  not 
answer  the  real  question.  Wno  can  answer  it  ? 

“Undecorticated’’  is  a  big  word  which,  when  used  about  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  means  that  the  seed  was  ground  up  shell  and  all.  It 
is  worth  only  60  per  cent  of  the  seed  ground  without  the  shell,  but 
is  often  palmed  off  on  those  who  do  not  know,  at  the  same  price. 
To  test  it  put  a  handful  of  the  meal  into  a  glass  of  water,  and 
stir  it  up.  If  the  ground  shells  are  there,  they  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  and  show  black  “grounds.” 
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ARE  POTATOES  INJURED  BY  SOAKING  ? 

To  what  extent  will  potatoes  be  injured  (a)  for  seed,  (b)  for 
eating,  by  being  submerged  in  water,  as  in  case  of  a  flooded 
cellar  ?  How  long  submersion  will  they  stand  without  serious 
injury  ?  How  should  they  be  treated  ? 

The  only  experience  I  have  had  bearing  on  the 
above,  is  that  in  soaking  seed  potatoes  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (one  part  to  500  of  water),  last 
spring,  two  or  three  tubers  were  found  in  the  solution 
some  two  weeks  after  continuous  submersion,  and 
they  sprouted  as  readily  as  others.  If  the  tubers  re¬ 
main  hard  and  solid,  I  would  expect  that  they  had 
not  lost  their  qualities  for  eating,  but  I  cannot  say 
from  personal  knowledge.  dr.  jabez  fisiier. 

I  have  had  very  little  experience  with  potatoes  sub¬ 
merged  in  water,  but  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  con¬ 
clude  that  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
potatoes  and  the  temperature.  If  the  tubers  were 
at  all  affected  by  rot,  they  would  be  very  likely  to  be 
badly  injured,  if  not  ruined,  especially  if  the  cellar 
or  pit  be  warm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  potatoes 
were  perfectly  sound,  they  would  not  be  injured  by 
soaking  for  a  week,  either  in  quality  or  vitality.  If 
t  hey  were  very  cool,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  sprouting,  the  vitality  would  not  be  materially 
injured  for  a  longer  time,  but  the  quality  would  be 
impaired.  In  case  of  submersion,  I  would  wish  to 
have  the  potatoes  removed  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  water,  and  spread  out  so  that  they  would  dry. 

c.  R.  WHITE. 

From  our  experience,  we  conclude  that  potatoes  are 
not  injured  either  for  seed  or  for  eating  purposes,  by 
being  submerged  in  water,  if  they  haven’t  been  im¬ 
mersed  more  than  from  12  to  48  hours.  Two  years 
ago  this  spring,  we  had  one  cellar  in  which  the  drain 
was  stopped  up,  and  the  water  flooded  it  two  feet  in 
depth.  We  had  in  it  at  the  time,  several  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  sacks.  The  sacks  were  wet 
fully  two  feet  up  from  the  bottom.  We  drew  them 
out  as  soon  as  we  could,  which  occupied  the  best  part 
of  a  day,  and  spread  them  out  on  the  floor  to  dry.  It 
so  happened  that  we  ate  some  of  them  ourselves,  and 
part  of  them  we  planted.  The  eating  qualities  were 
not  injured,  and  they  grew  equally  as  well  as  those 
that  were  not  soaked.  We  would  say  that  it  will  not 
hurt  potatoes  to  be  in  water  for  a  week,  if  they  are 
thoroughly  dried  afterwards. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY. 


SOME  NOTES  FROM  IOWA. 

I  filled  one  mow  or  bin  in  the  barn,  12x16  feet  and 
8  feet  deep,  with  cut  fodder  corn,  that  is,  fodder,  ears 
and  all  were  cut  into  two-inch  lengths  and  elevated 
into  this  mow.  Seventy  good  shocks,  each  12  hills 
square,  filled  it  heaping  full,  so  that  it  was,  when  set¬ 
tled,  at  least  10  feet  deep,  and  there  has  not  been  the 
least  sign  of  heating,  sweating  or  molding  about  it. 
This  fodder  corn  settles  together,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  the  corn,  much  more  solidly  than  the  pure 
fodder,  and,  consequently,  is  more  likely  to  heat.  My 
success  this  time  has  proved  again  that  it  can  be  cut 
and  balked  up  successfully. 

The  Deacon  was  looking  at  my  corn  in  the  crib,  and, 
noticing  some  red  ears,  said,  “  I’d  get  rid  of  those  red 
ears  in  the  seed  if  I  were  you.  They  are  not  much 
good,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  substance  in  them.  Hogs 
will  hardly  eat  them.  Of  course,  they  can  be  starved 
down  to  them,  but  they  don’t  like  them  and  will 
always  leave  them  till  the  last,  and  will  root  and 
wallow  them  around,  and,  may  be,  will  not  eat  them 
then.”  Well,  that  was  a  new  idea,  so  I  resolved  to 
see  what  the  pigs  said  about  it,  and  watched  when 
red  ears  were  thrown  out  to  them,  but  could  not  see 
that  they  made  any  difference  on  account  of  the 
color.  Then  I  took  four  red  ears  and  gave  them  to  a 
pig  shut  up  by  himself.  He  ate  them  as  readily  as 
he  ever  ate  any  corn.  Though,  of  course,  corn  varies 
a  great  deal,  I  am  loth  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
difference  in  feeding  value  owing  to  color. 

Timothy  Small  is  a  shiftless  fellow,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  his  pension,  it  seems  that  he  would  have  either 
to  take  to  pilfering,  or  else  go  on  to  the  county.  As 
it  is,  he  manages  to  live  and  keep  one  cow,  but  he 
thinks  that  he  can  not  afford  to  hire  pasturage  for 
her,  so  he  turns  her  into  the  road.  Now  it  is  against 
the  law  for  stock  to  run  at  large  here,  but  on  account 
of  the  good  nature  of  his  neighbors,  and  also  because 
they  fear  to  arouse  his  displeasure,  not  knowing  what 
he  might  do  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  his  cow  is 
allowed  to  roam.  One  of  his  frugal  German  neigh¬ 
bors,  wanting  to  use  the  grass  growing  in  the  yard  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  not  having  a  fence  to  divide  it 
from  the  road,  tethered  a  calf  out  there.  That  worked 
all  right,  and  seemed  much  better  than  putting  up  a 
fence,  until  Timothy’s  cow  chanced  along,  and  im¬ 
mediately  made  friends  with  the  calf.  The  calf,  of 
course,  was  willing,  and  not  knowing  or  not  caring 
that  it  was  forbidden  fruit,  sucked  the  cow,  and  that 


made  Timothy  mad.  He  came  over  and  told  the  Ger¬ 
man  that  he  thought  it  was  the  most  unneighborly 
trick  he  ever  heard  of .  As  Josh  Billings  says.  “There’s 
lots  of  human  nature  in  folks,”  and  this  illustrates 
that  it  is  human  nature,  after  a  short  indulgence,  to 
claim  our  privileges  as  our  rights.  e.  b.  watson. 

Iowa. 


All  Sorts. 

Bitter  Taste  to  Milk.— If  R.  E.  L.,  Factory ville, 
Pa.,  page  99,  will  feed  less  fodder  and  use  clover  hay 
in  its  place,  his  milk  may  lose  its  bitter  taste.  I  was 
feeding  the  same  as  he  is,  and  the  milk  and  cream 
were  so  bitter  that  we  could  not  use  them.  We 
changed  to  clover  hay,  and  they  lost  nearly  all  the 
bitter  taste.  I  know  that  the  professors  will  laugh  at 
this,  but  it  is  so.  Perhaps  the  drought  caused  the 
fodder  to  give  that  bitter  taste.  j.  h.  s. 

Brooklandville,  Md. 

Building  Cement  Floors. — I  put  in  a  cement  floor 
two  years  ago,  and  it  is  just  as  cheap  as  a  wood  floor  ; 
it  costs  about  2%  cents  per  square  foot  for  a  floor  2% 
to  3  inches  thick.  A  farmer  can  put  it  in  just  as  well 
as  a  mason.  At  first  put  in  the  stones  about  six 
inches  deep  or  more  ;  place  them  as  even  and  as  level 
on  top  as  possible  ;  then  they  are  ready  for  the  cement. 
No  sand  is  needed  to  fill  up  the  stones.  The  floor  will 
dry  from  the  bottom  up.  I  commenced  to  use  my 
floor  in  less  than  a  month  after  I  finished  it ;  it  is  just 
as  good  as  it  was  the  day  I  finished,  and  I  draw  all 
kinds  of  loads  on  it.  But  where  I  drive  through,  the 
cement  and  gravel  are  about  four  inches  thick.  One 
can  put  in  all  at  a  time,  or  by  spells,  just  as  he  likes  ; 
the  thicker  the  mortar,  the  sooner  it  will  dry,  but  the 
harder  it  will  work.  h.  s.  l 

Pennsylvania. 

Planting  Five-Year-Old  Apple  Trees. — Some 
years  ago,  I  set  400  trees  of  the  same  variety,  about 
equally  divided  between  one,  two  and  three-year- 
olds  ;  three  years  after  setting,  no  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  could  be  detected  between  those  of  different 
ages  as  to  size,  all  showing  that  they  might  have  been 
of  the  same  age  at  the  time  of  setting  ;  and  there 
was  not  15  minutes’  difference  in  their  time  of  fruit¬ 
ing.  The  one-year-old  trees  bore  as  much  fruit  as 
any  of  the  others.  Since  this  experiment,  my  decided 
preference  has  been  for  the  vigorous,  one-year-old 
tree.  Nurserymen  will  furnish  them  at  less  cost,  and 
with  care,  they  can  be  lifted  with  scarcely  any  loss 
of  roots.  If  not  injured  by  exposure,  and  if  carefully 
set  with  a  favorable  season  to  follow,  the  first  year’s 
growth  will  be  but  little  less  than  if  they  remained 
in  the  nursery  row.  Again  the  ground  being  in  good 
condition,  15  or  20  one-year-old  trees  can  be  set  in 
the  same  time  required  properly  to  set  one  five-year- 
old.  No  staking  is  necessary.  The  head  can  be 
formed  at  any  desired  height  with  but  little  use  of  the 
knife  ;  I  regard  it  an  error  that  many  entertain  that 
the  older  the  tree  the  sooner  the  fruit  after  setting. 

Kentucky.  a.  d.  webb. 

A  Substitute  for  Ensilage. — The  use  of  ensilage 
is  undoubtedly  the  true  theory  for  that  class  of  dairy¬ 
men  keeping  10  or  more  cows  ;  but  what  would  you 
advise  for  chose  keeping  from  one  to  eight  ?  I  have 
had  a  dairy  for  nearly  50  years,  formerly  keeping 
from  12  to  20  cows,  but  of  late  years  from  five  to 
eight.  In  the  early  history  of  silos,  I  had  so  nearly 
concluded  to  build  one,  as  to  estimate  the  cost,  and 
found  that  it  involved  an  amount  not  warranted  by 
my  number  of  cows  ;  I,  therefore,  began  to  look  for  a 
substitute  at  less  cost,  and  have  solved  the  problem 
to  my  own  satisfaction.  Give  the  same  care  in  cutting, 
curing  and  storing  corn  and  straw,  that  you  do  to 
grass.  In  storing,  pack  the  stalks  in  alternate  layers 
with  straw.  Build  a  box  with  at  least  three  compart¬ 
ments  with  close  covers,  each  compartment  to  hold 
three  cubic  feet  for  each  cow  ;  use  for  the  front  of 
box  short  boards,  to  be  removed  when  taking  out 
the  contents — cut  stalks,  straw  and  coarse  fodder, 
and  fill  one  compartment  each  day,  thoroughly  pack¬ 
ing  and  using  a  pail  of  water  for  each  three  cubic 
feet.  On  the  evening  the  last  compartment  is  filled, 
feed  one-half  the  contents  of  the  first,  and  the  rest 
the  next  morning,  with  such  grain  ration  as  desired. 
The  contents  of  each  compartment  standing  three 
days,  furnish  two  warm  and  succulent  rations  free 
from  the  sour  and  disagreeable  smell  of  ensilage. 

Massachusetts.  s.  a.  b. 

Value  of  Kaffir  Corn. — I  notice  your  brief  para¬ 
graph  concerning  Kaffir  corn.  I  would  not  advise  its 
cultivation  in  regions  in  which  Indian  corn  can  be 
relied  on,  but  I  have  a  very  high  estimate  of  its  value 
for  the  “semi-arid”  regions  of  the  West,  and  for 
much  of  the  intermediate  oountry — with  somewhat 
deficient  or  badly-distributed  rainfall.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  200,000  acres  of  Kaffir  corn  and  other  non¬ 
sweet  sorghums  were  grown  in  Kansas  last  year,  and 
Secretary  Coburn  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the 
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acreage  may  be  doubled  in  1896.  In  Oklahoma,  Kaffir 
corn  is  largely  grown.  Extravagant  claims  have 
been  made  as  to  its  ability  to  withstand  drought,  etc., 
but  it  is  a  valuable  plant  here.  We  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  of  different  ages  on  an  exclusive  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  they  have  done  well. 
The  fodder  is  fairly  palatable.  Yesterday  we  had 
cakes  for  breakfast  made  of  about  two-thirds  Kaffir 
flour,  and  one-third  wheat  flour,  which  wei*e  well 
liked  by  all  at  the  table.  I  have  eaten  cakes  made 
of  Kaffir  flour  alone  which  were  passably  palatable. 
If  Kaffir  corn  seed  sells  at  seven  ovnts  a  pound  in 
New  York,  there  must  be  “  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit,”  as  thousands  of  bushels  have  been  sold  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  this  territory  at  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  or 
three  or  four  pounds  for  a  cent.  I  believe  that  seeds¬ 
men  should  be  well  paid,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  the 
high  prices  often  charged  by  some  of  them  for  easily- 
obtained  seeds.  g.  e.  morrow. 

Oklahoma  Experiment  Station. 


It  is  reported  that  English  railroads  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  farmers  for  cheaper  freight 
rates.  The  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  for  example,  offers 
to  carry  small  packages  by  passenger  train,  and  to  de¬ 
liver  them — all  for  a  very  low  rate.  For  a  20-pound 
package,  the  rate  is  eight  cents,  and  so  on  up  to  60 
pounds  for  which  25  cents  ai’e  charged.  This  company 
has  also  started  a  box  or  crate  factory,  and  will  sell 
these  empty  packages  at  very  low  rates.  In  this  way, 
it  is  hoped  that  farmers  will  be  able  to  pick  up  a 
more  direct  trade  with  consumers  in  town  or  city, 
as  the  railroad  company  will  deliver  the  goods.  This 
remarkably  low  rate  for  carrying  goods  80  or  100 
miles,  ought  to  prove  a  great  advantage  to  farmers. 
If  we  could  have  such  rates  in  this  country,  the  mid¬ 
dleman  would  be  obliged  to  play  second-fiddle — that 
is,  after  the  farmer  learned  how  to  pack  and  sort  to 
suit  the  producer. 

© 

Mr.  Wm.  Griffith,  who  is  quoted  as  a  high  author¬ 
ity,  states  that  the  transportation  trade  in  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  really  began  in  1820,  in  which  year  365 
tons  were  carried  to  market — mostly  by  canal.  In 
75  years,  this  trade  has  so  increased  that  46,000,000 
tons  were  hauled  last  year.  The  managers  of  canal 
and  railroad  companies  saw  how  valuable  this  trade 
promised  to  be,  and  took  early  steps  to  control  it. 
They  now  practically  control  the  entire  output — 
either  owning  and  working  the  mines,  or  having  a 
monopoly  on  the  transportation.  Last  year,  they  were 
anxious  to  make  a  great  showing  in  the  amount  of 
coal  hauled,  and  ended  by  mining  too  much,  so  that 
prices  to  the  consumer  were  dropped.  Now,  they 
realize  their  mistake,  and  will  combine  to  regulate 
both  output  and  price.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
shames  of  this  century  that  any  body  of  men  should 
have  the  power  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  people’s 
fuel.  This  country  seems  to  be  getting  on  a  coal 
standard. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Ip  you  are  in  need  of  an  ornamental  and  durable  picket  fence, 
write  to  the  Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  for  circulars 
and  prices.  The  posts  are  steel.  There’s  nothing  about  it  to  rot. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  build  fence.  Adams  wire  fence  can  not 
sag,  it  is  claimed.  It  is  also  claimed  to  be  the  best  farm  fence 
made.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  learn  about  it,  to  W.  J.  Adams 
Joliet,  Ill. 

At  this  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  several  fruit  growers 
who  sent  money  to  the  Disbrow  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
berry  baskets  in  years  past,  were  not  able  to  get  baskets  or 
money  back. 

An  all-steel,  “Handy”  farm  truck,  with  wheels  four  inches  wide, 
and  guaranteed  to  carry  two  tons,  sounds  well.  It’s  a  good-look¬ 
ing  wagon,  too.  No  loose  tires  there !  Better  write  to  the  Betten¬ 
dorf  Axle  Company,  Davenport,  la.,  about  it. 

When  getting  an  engine  or  other  implement,  you  should  get  a 
good  one.  SI.  RumelyCo.,  Laporte,  Iud.,  make  them  and  thrash¬ 
ers,  horse  powers,  seed  mills,  etc.  They  say  theirs  “are  equal  to 
all.”  Their  free  illustrated  catalogue  tells  about  them. 

C.  N.  Bowers,  Dakota,  Ill.,  sends  his  illustrated  poultry  annual 
descriptive  of  a  large  number  of  different  breeds  which  he  has 
for  sale,  for  10  cents,  and  the  money  back  to  any  one  not  suited. 
It  contains  many  hints  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  poultry. 

Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  discontinued  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  tile  L.  B.  Silver  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  giving  our 
reasous  for  doing  so.  We  are  now  inserting  it  because  the  man¬ 
ager  has  guaranteed  to  make  us  referee  in  any  difference  that 
may  arise  between  him  and  our  subscribers. 

On  another  page,  a  correspondent  tells  of  a  man  who  sawed  off 
his  old  peach  trees  level  with  the  ground  as  the  quickest  way  to 
get  rid  of  them;  but  he  still  had  the  roots  to  bother  him.  Had  he 
used  a  Hawkeye  grub  and  stump  machine,  he  would  have  saved 
all  that  trouble.  Write  to  Milne  Mfg.  Co.,  250  8th  Street,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ill.,  for  catalogue  telling  all  about  it. 

On  page  135,  you  will  find  a  conservative  and  practical  article 
on  the  value  of  dried  brewers’  grains  as  a  food  for  stock.  These 
grains  are  often  used  as  substitutes  for  oats,  and  under  certain 
conditions,  are  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  They  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  sour  and  sloppy  mass  that  some  farmers  feed. 
These  grains  are  thoroughly  dried  before  they  turn  sour,  and  may 
be  stored  and  handled  as  easily  as  oats.  The  next  question  is— 
where  may  they  be  bought ?  F.  E.  Otto,  15-25  Whitehall  Street, 
New  York,  has  these  grains— dried  under  a  new  process.  Our 
advice  to  you  is  to  write  him  for  prices  and  further  information. 
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Hrke  is  a  practical  question  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  one  that  can’t  be  helped 
much  by  theories.  Give  us  facts  and 
figures : 

What  is  the  most  convenient,  economical  and 
comfortable  fuel  for  the  kitchen  stove  the  year 
around,  prices  being  as  follows  :  18-inch,  dry, 
hard  wood,  81.50  per  cord;  chestnut  coal,  $4.50 
per  ton;  gasoline,  eight  cents  per  gallon,  by  the 
barrel;  kerosene,  160  test,  five  cents  per  gallon, 
by  the  barrel  ? 

* 

Don’t  write  and  ask  a  question  with 
instructions  to  print  the  answer  in  the 
paper,  and  sign  no  name,  only  “  Sub¬ 
scriber”  or  “Reader.”  There  may  be 
reasons  why  the  editors  prefer  to  send 
the  information  rather  than  to  print  it. 
No  doubt  the  writers  think  that  they 
have  the  advantage  of  the  editor  by 
omitting  their  names.  However,  time 
may  reveal  to  some  of  them  that  there 
is  at  least  one  waste  basket  in  every 
office. 

■* 

Some  contributors  wonder  why  they 
are  slighted.  That  is  their  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  it.  But,  in  truth,  the  last  plhce 
for  showing  favoritism  is  in  the  editorial 
chair.  In  that  position,  the  conscien¬ 
tious  and  sympathetic  person  constantly 
has  to  make  decisions  against  which  his 
sympathies  rebel.  To  allow  the  personal 
side  of  the  matter  to  appeal  to  one,  is  to 
be  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  prejudiced 
way  of  doing  the  work.  The  person  who 
is  practical  and  prompt,  who,  when  he 
sees  a  need  of  some  little  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion,  or  some  niche  which  his  thoughts 
would  fill,  straightway  sends  his  contri¬ 
bution,  is  a  cooperator  with  the  editor  ; 
and  it  is  his  adaptability  to  the  needs  of 
the  paper  that  gives  him  an  advantage, 
not  favoritism  on  the  editor’s  part. 


THE  FARM  CHILD’S  VACATION. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  TIIE  MOST  OF  IT. 

ANY  countiy  schools  close  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  do 
not  open  again  till  May.  This  long  va¬ 
cation  and  others  which  occur  in  these 
schools,  may  be  so  used  that  the  children 
will  not  suffer,  in  fact,  they  may  learn 
as  much  as  while  they  are  in  some 
country  schools.  First,  have  the  child¬ 
ren  read  something  every  day.  You 
have  a  Bible  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  Well,  if 
you  have  nothing  else  for  the  children 
to  read,  you  are  very  well  off.  The 
Bible  is  a  wonderful  book  ;  there  are 
stories  and  history  and  poetry  in  it  ; 
wise  sayings  and  wonderful  truths.  You 
might  go  the  world  over  and  not  find 
a  better  book  for  the  children  to  learn  to 
read  in. 

As  to  the  paper,  can  you  not  see  of 
how  much  benefit  it  will  be  to  your 
children  to  learn  to  read  a  paper  that 
will  be  a  help  to  them  in  all  they  do  on 
the  farm  ?  It  is  vastly  better  to  read 
such  matter  as  you  will  find  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  than  to  read  the  stuff  that  fills 
so  many  of  the  papers  which  go  into 
farm  homes.  But  what  is  needed  in 
farm  and  other  homes  is  the  formation 
of  the  reading  habit,  and  a  taste  for 
good  reading  by  the  children.  Good 
reading  is  so  low  in  price  that  poor 
people  need  not  be  without  good  books. 
In  many  towns,  there  are  free  libraries; 
farmers  should  patronize  these.  Whpre 
there  are  no  free  or  good  circulating 
libraries,  let  a  few  neighbors  club  to¬ 
gether  and  buy  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
good  books,  and  pass  them  around.  The 
same  can  be  done  with  papers  and 
magazines.  I  would  get  some  books  on 
nature  like  Julia  McNair  Wright’s  Sea¬ 
side  and  Wayside  books,  or  Nature 
Readers  as  they  are  called.  There  are 
three  volumes  suitable  for  the  children, 
and  they  are  just  what  farmers’  children 
need. 

There  are  the  classics,  the  old  pieces 


and  books  that  have  lasted  for  years, 
literature  that  has  stood  the  testof  time, 
wheat  that  has  been  winnowed  from  the 
chaff.  The  farmers  of  to-day  know  too 
little  of  this  literature.  There  are  so 
many  “  cheap”  papers  and  magazines, 
and  farmers  do  not  know  what  the  best 
books  are.  One  way  to  get  the  cream  of 
classical  literature  for  the  young  is  to 
get  the  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  edited  by 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.  There  are  five 
volumes  containing  about  1,400  pages  of 
classic  literature  selected  for  the  young 
of  different  ages.  There  are  also  several 
pages  of  notes,  indexes,  etc.  These 
Heart  of  Oak  books  are  just  the  thing 
for  farm  homes,  the  five  volumes  and  the 
three  Nature  Reader  volumes  making  a 
better  library  than  some  collections  of 
hundreds  of  books. 

Reading  is  really  the  most  useful  part 
of  education.  The  more  good  books  you 


put  in  circulation  among  farm  children, 
the  better  educated  will  they  be.  The 
series  called  Ginn’s  Classics  for  Children 
supplies  other  famous  books  in  excellent 
shape  at  a  moderate  price.  Get  books  of 
this  series,  and  you  may  be  sure  they 
will  be  the  best  of  the  kind.  As  to  the 
other  studies,  spelling  and  writing  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  important,  and  with 
the  modern  copy  books  children  may 
follow  both  at  home. 

Many  children  do  not  learn  to  sing  at 
school,  as  music  is  not  taught  in  most 
rural  schools,  but  many  farmers  and 
farmers’  wives  know  how  to  sing  and  to 
read  music.  Such  ought  by  all  means 
to  teach  their  children  at  home.  The 
great  trouble  is  to  find  suitable  books, 
as  nearly  all  of  the  school  music  readers 
are  accompanied  by  costly  charts.  But 
the  John  Church  Company  have  lately 
published  a  series  called  the  Model 


Music  Course  which  requires  no  charts, 
and  may  be  U3ed  by  any  one  having  a 
slight  knowledge  of  music.  There  are 
a  primer  and  four  readers,  and  by  their 
use  country  mothers  can  easily  teach 
their  children  to  sing  and  to  read  music 
at  sight. 

I  would  impress  upon  farmers  the 
need  of  helping  their  children  in  every 
possible  way  to  get  a  good  education. 
If  your  child  likes  to  read,  do  not  count 
it  a  vice  or  a  bad  babit.  If  a  child  gets 
into  a  habit  of  reading  cheap  novels, 
that  is  bad,  and  the  best  way  to  prevent 
and  cure  such  a  habit  is  to  supply  good 
books.  The  information  and  mental 
power  gained  by  right  reading  are  of 
the  greatest  value.  If  the  child  desire 
to  learn  music  or  drawing,  do  not  count 
it  a  weakness,  but  help  them  to  it,  if 
you  can.  A  neighbor’s  daughter  or 
some  one  living  nearby  may  be  able  to 
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Seorge  tUlashington 

It  will  be  the  man  Washington — the  son,  the  husband  and 
neighbor — that  will  be  presented  in  three  popular  articles 
by  General  A.  \Y.  Greely.  No  history  will  be  interwoven. 
Washington  will  stand  alone — not  as  a  General,  Statesman 
nor  President,  but  as  a  man,  showing  his  religious,  moral 
and  domestic  side.  One  of  the  many  features  for  1 896  in 
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A  twenty-eight-page  illustrated  pamphlet,  tells  the 
story  of  how  forty  bright  girls  won  their  college 
course  and  education  in  music,  without  expense.  It 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  girl  sending  her  address  to 
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help  them.  Give  the  children  your  sym¬ 
pathy,  take  an  interest  in  their  affairs. 
Encourage  them  to  study  at  home,  to  use 
their  spare  time  in  learning  by  observa¬ 
tion,  study  and  reading,  j.  w.  newton. 


FROM  THE  KITCHEN  WINDOW. 

OUT-OF-DOORS,  the  ground  is  snow- 
clad,  and  there  is  a  stillness  in  the 
air,  while  sunshine  glitters  on  every 
tree,  and  sparkles  on  the  window  pane. 
Suddenly  we  hear  a  “  tap,”  “  tap,”  and 
on  a  tree  close  by,  I  see  four  black  and 
white  birds  with  long  beaks.  “Wood¬ 
peckers  !  ”  I  exclaim,  and  we  can  notice 
how  they  have  thrown  off  pieces  of  bark 
on  to  the  snow,  and  are  penetrating  into 
the  tree  trunk  in  search  of  borers,  or 
“  gnawing  worms,”  as  I  heard  some  one 
call  them  lately.  It  is  a  sign,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  our  pet  tree  is  infested  by 
these  enemies,  else  the  birds  would  not 
be  so  diligent,  and  they  are  faithful 
friends,  indeed. 

Looking  around  the  pleasant  kitchen, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  description  in  a 
late  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  convenient  kitchen. 
It  always  seems  to  me  that  women 
should  design  this  room  ;  a  man  does  not 
know  the  needs  as  to  cupboard  and  pan¬ 
try  convenience,  and  is  sure  to  blunder. 

“  There  are  so  many  things  nowadays 
to  help  our  work,”  I  said  to  a  neighbor, 
and  he  answered,  “  Yes,  you  women 
want  them  all,  and  when  you  get  them, 
that’s  enough.  Why,  we  have  no  less 
than  three  abandoned  washing  machines 
in  our  cellar,  and  I  don’t  know  how 
many  more  kitchen  helps;  they  use  them 
awhile,  and  then  go  back  to  the  old 
plan.”  Just  now  we  are  trying  the 
Quaker  dishwasher,  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  surprise.  A  prudent  neighbor 
advised  us  to  try  it  on  tin  plates  first,  for 
fear  that  it  would  break  the  dishes  ;  but 
it  stands  the  test  well,  and  especially  for 
a  large  family,  where  there  are  many 
dishes,  it  is  invaluable. 

We  have  a  slide  between  the  kitchen 
and  diningroom,  and  I  often  wonder 
how  we  managed  so  long  without  it. 
For  the  dishes  are  put  through  so  easily, 
it  is  only  a  step  from  it  to  the  table  and 
the  same  to  the  sideboard,  and  steps 
count  in  strength  as  one  grows  old.  And 
so  the  little  kitchen  helps  become  more 
valuable,  and  one  is  glad  that  the  brain 
and  ingenuity  of  man,  as  well  as  woman, 
are  turned  to  lessening  that  labor. 

We  have  been  looking  for  a  success¬ 
ful  potato  parer,  but  as  yet  have  not 
found  one.  Paring  potatoes  is  a  task 
that  would  be  very  much  easier  if  by 
some  simple  machinery,  the  potatoes 
could  be  pared  and  eyes  taken  out  with¬ 
out  staining  the  fingers. 

As  I  look  from  the  window,  sparrows 
are  flocking  about  the  tree  tops.  I  won¬ 
der  whether  they  find  something  to  eat 
that  makes  them  useful  like  the  wood¬ 
peckers  !  It  is  a  question  not  yet  set¬ 
tled  as  to  whether  the  good  they  do 
overbalances  the  evil,  in  that  they  try 
to  banish  all  insectivorous  birds  from 
the  domain  where  they  establish  them¬ 
selves.  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Improved  Buckwheats. — Raise  with 
yeast  in  the  usual  way,  but  let  about 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  thickening  be 
of  oat-flakes.  It  doesn’t  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  taste,  but  they  will  be 
lighter  and  more  tender.  The  muscle- 
makers  of  the  oatmeal  will  balance  the 
fat-formers  of  the  buckwheat.  *  e. 

Spring  Blossoms. — I  gathered  a  bundle 
of  cherry  and  pear  twigs  to-day  for 
blooming  in  the  house.  They  are  so 
easy  to  manage,  and  are  such  an  inter¬ 
esting  study  for  the  children,  and,  in 
fact,  for  any  one  fond  of  looking  into 
the  mysteries  of  Nature.  Given  cool¬ 
ness,  light  and  moisture,  they  bloom  as 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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contentedly  as  on  their  native  trees. 
Select  small,  well-shaped  twigs,  and  put 
into  a  pitcher  or  can  of  water  which 
must  always  be  kept  full.  Keep  in  a 
cool  place,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
freeze.  Every  day,  take  into  the  kitchen 
and  sprinkle  freely  with  cool  water ; 
soon  the  little  brown  buds  will  begin  to 
swell,  and  in  a  few  days  their  outer  coat 
will  fall  off  and  reveal  the  pale  green 
little  knob  soon  to  be  a  blossom.  How 
the  children  watch  them  and  wonder 
over  them,  and  what  a  jubilee  there  is 
when  the  white  blossoms  begin  to  open  ! 
They  will  serve  to  lighten  many  a  dreary 
hour  for  the  invalid  shut  in  from  the 
beauties  of  the  outdoor  world. 

Apple  and  peach  bloom  almost  as  well 
indoors,  and  I  have  had  lilacs  do  fairly 
well,  but  the  cherry  and  pear  seem  to 
adapt  themselves  most  readily  to  a 
change  of  surroundings.  They  can  be 
brought  in  at  any  time  from  now  on  till 
spring,  and  the  beauty  and  freshness 
they  bring  with  them  ar$  abundant  re¬ 
ward  for  the  little  care  they  require. 

LINDA  WILTON-MCNEIL. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

Wliat  If  thy  yesterdays  be  sadly  fraught 
With  disappointments,  heartaches,  f  ailures,  sins? 
Touch  not  thy  gloomy  past  with  word  or  thought, 
To-day  another  chance  for  thee  begins. 

— Emma  C.  Dowd. 

. . .  .Plain  Dealer  :  “  It  is  no  trouble  to 
see  that  wealth  is  a  curse — as  long  as  the 
other  fellow  has  it.” 

. . .  .Ram’s  Horn  :  “  Isn’t  there  a  strong 
touch  of  hypocrisy  in  thanking  God  for 
the  bread  and  finding  fault  with  the 
cook  ?” 

....J.  Stuart  Mill:  “The  common 
opinion  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  intellectual,  the  moral 
influence  of  women  over  men  is  almost 
always  salutary.” 

- The  Outlook  :  “In  spite  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  need  of  work  which  weighs  upon 
the  masses  of  men,  and  in  spite  of  the 
superior  processes  of  education  which 
are  offered  to  the  fortunate  few,  it  re¬ 
mains  true  that  society  is  filled  with  in¬ 
capable  or  only  partially  trained  people, 
and  that  when  the  thoroughly  trained 
man  or  woman,  perfectly  fitted  to  do  a 
specific  thing  in  a  superior  way,  is 
needed,  a  candle  must  be  lighted  and 
a  long  search  begun.  The  great  lesson 
to  be  read  to  boys  and  girls  to-day,  is  the 
need  of  some  kind  of  absolute  compe¬ 
tency,  some  kind  of  ultimate  superior¬ 
ity.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“Pearl  top  ”  is  nothing. 

“  Pearl  glass  ”  is  nothing. 
“Index  to  Chimneys”  is 
nothing. 

“  Macbeth  ”  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We’ll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


WANTFlLFirst-class  tarmer  and  gardener  capa 
H  AIlILD  b)e  of  handling  men;  must  board  fari 
hands.  Apply  with  references,  stating  wages,  etc 
to  S.  A.,  care  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Buy  Direct 

from  maker,  and  save 
intermediate  profits  and 
i  have  the  maker’s  guar¬ 


antee — a  difference  of  40  per  cent,  in 
your  favor.  Freight  paid  both  ways 
if  not  as  represented.  Carriages, 
Buggies  and  Spring  Wagons. 
Our  1896  Bicycles  are  marvels  of 
beauty.  You  pay  for 
the  wheel  and  not  for  a 
fancy  name. 

Binghamton  Carriage  and  Cycle  Co. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

®3.  SHOE  ^vJo&d!^ 

If  you  pay  84  to  86  for  shoes,  ex- 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and 
see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  ■ 

OVER  IOO  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUTTON, 
autl  LACE,  made  in  all 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  We 
make  and 
sell  more 
$3  Shoes 
than  any 
other 

manufacturer  in  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  85, 

84,  83.50,  82.50,  82.25  Shoes- 
82.50,  82  and  81.75  for  boys.  ’ 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain) ,  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  till 
your  order.  Send  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


may  be  changed— made  beautl  ful  at  small  cost. 

NEW  WALL  PAPERS 


—all  grades— 50%  less  than  common  prices. 

Samples  and  guide  to  papering,  FREE.  Describe  ropms  anil 
state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper  hanger’s  outfit  complete,  $1. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1233  Filbert  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


CLOTHES  WASHED 

BY  THE  ^ 

Western  Washer 

13?“ Are  always  clean  and  white. 
300,000  of  them  in  use  is  convincing 
proof  of  their  popularity.  Sold  under 
a  guarantee  to  please.  Agentl  Wasted 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and 
mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO. 
thispaper.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


•TTTTTT 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


Lanterns  for  Homo  Amusement.  265  page  Catalogno,  fre, 

McALLISTER,  Mf*.optioUn,49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y 


iewK  illuM'-a'in, 
■to. 
capital.  Ala 
Catalogno, 
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U/Ppifl  V  yearly,  no  experience  re- 

**LLI\LI  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.  Ware  Co.  Box.  5308. Boston, Mass. 


Cur  Q  O I  a — Splendid  Farm,  105  acres.  Eight-room 
I  Ul  Oulu  House,  Outbuildings.  Best  situation;  lake 
front.  Suit  Dairy,  Stock,  Fruits.  Truck.  Snap  bar¬ 
gain.  $7,000.  Easy  terms.  Owner  in  Scotland.  Par¬ 
ticulars,  Capt.  ZIMMERMAN,  Inverness,  Florida. 


for  a  5-acre  farm,  covered  with 
wood,  in  Southern  New  Jersey; 
close  to  railroad  ;  finest  markets 
in  the  world  ;  especially  adapted 
for  small  fruits,  poultry,  vege- 
and  dry;  healthy  neighborhood; 
sold  on  instalments  of  $1  down  and  $1  per  week, 
title  insured.  Immediate  possession.  Send  for  full 
particulars.  D.  L.  RISLEY,  211  S.  10th  Street.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


MARYLAND  FARMS  £°'»JAL.S: 

logue  free.  GEO.  F.  NICKERSON,  Easton,  Md. 


$100 

tables,  etc.;  high 


pnftcpe*  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK  Is  the 
nUULnO  Best.  Thousands  in  use  Price,  pre¬ 
paid,  50c.  Geo.  A.  Rogers,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 


Daily  Record  Operations 

The  only  book  of  the  kind  published.  Sample  page 
free.  Address  PATTON’S  PUB.  CO.,  Jewett,  Ohio. 


Cnp  OAI  C  A  complete  copy  of  the  “Natural 
I  Un  OnLLi  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,’’ 
n  good  order.  The  work  is  now  out  of  print. 

JOHN  H.  DANIELS,  Evanston.  Cook  County,  Ill. 


CYCLONE  FENCE 


Our  branch  houses  which 
we  have  established  in  sev¬ 
eral  states,  place  machines 
and  materials  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumers  in  the 
quickest  time  possible. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLLY.  MICH. 


ItflllllllliBOTriTTvrnj 

The  Farmers’  Choice 

IS  THE 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

„  roofing. 

r  or  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  absolutely 
lire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IKON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

Chicago,  III.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


flUAUTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD, 


TMS  MANILLA 


CH  EAPU/«TCn  DDnnC  Not  affected 

strongWA I  tn rnUUn  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  lor  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing;  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples.  Ac 
The FAY  A1  A. MIL  LA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAAlDENJi^ 


Buy  our  “ECLIPSE  ROOFING  PAINT”  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street,  Niles,  O. 


OTHERS  GOME  AND  GO 


But  the  PAGE  stays  on  forever — that  is  as 
long  as  you  need  fence.  Thisideaof  permau- 
P*'<  y  Is  worth  considering  when  times  are 
hard.  You  can  afford  our  monthly  paper  free. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


Combines  more  points  of  merit  than  any 
other  fence  made.  A  trial  will  convince 
you.  Write  for  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

19  Rush  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


»A.A A 
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Picket  Lawn  Fence 


STEEL 
WEB 

Steel  Posts,  8teel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates:  8teel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  58 in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
I  ence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III- 


The  “HARTMAN’plSet  FENCE, 

I  Is  intended  for  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeter-  [ 
ies,  Churches  &  Schools.  Stronger,  hand-  j 


Isomer  and  CHEAPER  than  either  wood  or  iron,  It 
J  Does  not  mar  but  rather  adds  beauty  to  the  lawn  or  U 
\  garden.  When  set  with  our  Self  Anchoring  Steel  C 
(  Posts  it  s  a  thing  of  beauty.  Several  heights,  seve-  f 
if  ral  widths  of  pickets.  Write  for  circulars  &  prices.  1* 

d!t7Ai?TI'(,AN  mfc-  co-»  ^.UwfiQd  City,  Pa.  £ 

i  27?  Broadway,  1315  Manhattan  Bldg,  f* 

J  New  York.  Chicago.  • 

Tnrr 


WIRE  FENCINC 


,  JC  CAN  NOT  SAC.  The 

■est  Farm  I  ence  Made.  Steel  Lawn  and  Poultry 
Fences.  Steel  Posts,  Farm  and  Lawn  Gates.  1896 
catalogue  FREE.  W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  III. 


FNf  F  MACHINES 

LULL  SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsvii  i  f  Q 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENT 


16W — Surrey  Harness,  Price  114.50. 
As  good  as  sells  Tor  $20. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  23  years,  at 
wholesale  prices, saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages, 90  styles  of  Har¬ 
ness,  41  styles  Riding 
Saddles.  Ton  Buggies 
low  as  $35.  Phaetons  as 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons  $31  to 
$50.  Send  for  large  Catalogue. 


1  low 


No.  723 — Price,  with  lamps,  sunshade,  apron 
and  fenders,  $60.00.  As  good  as  sells  for  $yo. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &.  HARNESS  MFC.  CO.,  W.B.  Pratt,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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"  STICKY  AND  SWEET.” 

As  a  sort  of  prelude  to  our  sermon 
this  week,  we  wish  to  present  the  names 
of  the  17  persons  who  won  the  cash  prizes 
in  the  last  contest.  You  will  see  the 
application  of  our  head  line  as  you  read 
on.  These  17  persons  found  themselves 
stuck  to  a  very  sweet  thing  when  that 
sum  of  $175  was  divided  up.  Here  are 
the  names  : 


W.  S.  Moore . 

Geo.  H .  Pearson  . . 

W.  J.  Bills . . 

S.  F. Johnson . 

J.  H.  Wood  burn - 

R.  R.  Gage . 

Parker  Bristol . 

J.  L.  Chase . 

Jas.  W.  Higgins  — 
Chas.  M.  Lesher. ... 

Jos.  Morris . 

John  A.  Newhall... 

R.  R.  Hunter . 

Aaron  I.  Weidner. . 

E.  P.  Morgan . 

G.  E.  Kepliart . 

A.  W.  Sterling . 


.New  York. 
.Connecticut. 
.New  York. 
.Ohio. 

.Illinois. 

.Ontario. 

.  New  York. 
.Michigan. 

.New  Jersey. 
.Pennsylvania. 

,  Michigan. 

,  Massachusetts. 
Ontario. 
.Pennsylvania. 
.Connecticut. 
.Ohio. 

Maine. 


Ten  different  States  were  represented. 
Mr.  Moore  secured  G7^  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  received  $50  in  cash  besides 
his  commission  and  several  dollars  for 
largest  clubs.  Mr.  Sterling  sent  five 
subscriptions,  and  received  $5,  besides 
his  commission.  Where  in  the  world 
were  you  while  this  was  going  on  ? 
Maybe  you  were  something  like  the 
Indian  in  the  following  narrative  : 


* 


The  writer  once  filled  various  posi¬ 
tions  from  “printer’s  devil”  to  editor,  in 
the  office  of  a  small  paper  printed  in 
Mississippi.  The  foreman  of  the  office 
was  an  old  Confederate  soldier — an  officer 
in  Barksdale’s  riflemen.  These  rifle¬ 
men  covered  the  river  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  while  my  father,  and  other  Union 
soldiers  worked  to  lay  a  pontoon  bridge 
across.  When  this  fact  was  known  to 
the  old  soldier  he  became  quite  com¬ 
municative.  I  have  often  sat  till  far 
into  the  night,  before  the  big  wood  fire, 
while  he  told,  between  the  whiffs  from 
his  pipe,  stories  of  old  days— things  long 
since  lost  and  buried  in  the  rush  of  this 
restless  age  of  ours.  There  was  one 
story  the  old  fellow  always  told  with 
great  glee.  A  friend  of  his  followed 
the  army  with  a  printing  press  and  a 
small  outfit  of  type.  His  work  was  to 
print  the  bombastic  “  orders”  that  were 
issued  by  the  leaders  and  once  in  a  while 
he  got  out  a  paper.  One  day  he  had 
some  printing  to  do,  but  when  he  got 
his  press  ready  he  found  that  his  rollers 
were  good  for  nothing.  As  most  of  you 
know,  the  ink  is  put  on  the  type  by  a 
soft  roller  which  runs  first  over  a  mass 
of  ink  and  then  over  the  type.  Our 
friend  was  an  inventive  genius  who 
could  make  his  own  rollers.  So  he  hired 
an  Indian  to  go  to  a  distant  town  and 
buy  several  pounds  of  glue  and  a  jug 
full  of  molasses.  That  was  what  their 
rollers  were  made  of.  In  order  to  make 
the  Indian  understand,  he  told  him  to 


keep  saying  to  himself,  “  Something 
sweet  and  something  to  stick  !” 

The  Indian  started  off  on  his  mission. 
He  swam  rivers,  toiled  through  swamps 
and  climbed  hills  till  he  finally  reached 
town.  He  tried  to  explain  to  the  store¬ 
keeper  but  that  individual  could  only 
guess  at  it.  He  thought  something 
sweet  and  something  to  drink  would  be 
the  most  probable  thing,  so  he  weighed 
out  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  filled 
the  jug  with  whisky  !  Back  came  the 
Indian  in  great  feather.  When  the  poor 
printer  saw  what  he  was  expected  to 
make  rollers  out  of,  his  heart  sank,  and 
not  being  much  of  a  Prohibitionist  he 
mixed  the  sugar  and  whisky  and  sat 
down  with  the  Indian  to  make  a  “  high- 
roller”  of  himself — so  to  speak.  You 
take  a  white  man,  a  red  man  and  a  blue 
situation  and  you  have  the  national 
colors  ;  and  sure  enough,  while  the 
printer  and  the  Indian  were  enjoying 
their  “rollers,”  a  squad  of  Yankees 
captured  the  press  and  used  it  to  print 
Lincoln’s  emancipation  proclamation  ! 

* 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  last  year  we 
offered  a  fine  piano  as  a  subscription 
premium.  A  number  of  women  had  an 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


^UiscfUnnmws  gulmtising. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New- Yorker. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 
and  PLANTER 


It  marks,  furrows,  drops  and  covers  all  In  one 
operation.  I)uc»  nway  with 
cutting  seed  by  hand— only 
one  piece  In  a  hill,  never 
misses,  no  seed  wasted. 

Cuts  the  potato  as  if  done  by 
hand  and  leaves  the 
field  with  its  work 
completed. 

Thoroughly  tried 
and  successful.  Won 
first  l'ri/.e  Medal  in 
field  contest  at  Iowa 
State  Fair  in  18U5. 
Look  up  Its  record.  Catalogue  sent  free. 


PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO., 56  Plain  St.,Plano,III. 


AGENTS 


ACME  pULVER|Z,NG  harrow, 

HUIVI L  CL0D  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 


tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 

Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.  irOll -practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 


QPNT  fill  TRTA  T  To  be  returned  at  my  expense 
Ohm  U0  IniflL  If  not  satisfactory. 

S  R— I  deliver  f re*  on  board  at  distributing  point*. 


DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


“v.lt.s*  rvrtfl 


when  planting  with  the  Improved- 
Robbi ns  Potato  Planter.  Result: 
100%  of  the  seed  planted  correctly, 
instead  of  75  to  90%.  No  bruised 
seed.  No  packed  soil.  No  misses. 
No  doubles.  Send  for  catalogue 
No.  3. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

The  “ Iron  Age ”  people.)  GRENLOCH,  IV.  J. 


STRAWBERY  PLANTS  STVSSS  .S“* 

W.  J.  BOLL,  Chambersburg.  Mcnt.  Co., Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Originator  and  Introducer  of  PLOW  CITY  and 
GERTRUDE  Strawberry.  Price-List  free. 

C.  C.  STONE,  P.  O.  Box  H70.  Moline,  111. 


The  OLD 
BLUE-BACK 
SPELLER 

was  erstwhile 
thumbed  by  how 
many  who  read 
these  words!  And 
the  old  familiar 
picture!  —  each 
heart  recallsa  dif¬ 
ferent  scene,  but 
all  rememberwel! 
how,  cribbed  cab¬ 
ined  and  confined 
while  sunshiny 
afternoons  drag¬ 
ged  their  slow 
length  along,  the 
feeling  akin  to 
pity  grew  into  real 
admiration  for 
the  “young  sauce¬ 
box”  who  would 
NOT  come  down,  either  for  words  or  grass.— It  Takes  stones 
and  bull-dogs  to  drive  boys  out  of  STARK  Trees! 


—  not  leaves  only 
Tested  70  Years 

When  you  plant  a 
Stark  troo,  you  can 
depend  upon  it — you 
have  the  hesttheke 
IN.  You  enn’t  afford 
to  take  chances.  No  man  wants  to  lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of 
a  tree,  or  dig  it  up,  just  when  old  enough  to  hear. 

A  TREE  IS  KNOWN  by  its  fruit.  Stark  trees  bear 
fruit— thefinest  science  has  overproduced.  For  instance — 

Sold  {$3,000)  ShinT TMiSfu<t8Son5'i°LnLl6S?1 

■  ■  A  child  of  science,  sprung 
from  crossing  our  hnrdy  fruitful  American  plums  and  the 
beautiful  und  exquisite  plums  of  Japan.  “It  is  four  limes 
larger  than  its  pnrents,  and  tree  wreathed  and  smothered 
with  gloriously  handsome  golden  globes— nothing  on  earth 
as  beautiful  or  good.”  No  marvel,  then,  that  such  a  jewel 
of  purest  ray  serene  is  worth  a  small  fortune;  nor  tliut  we 
wore  glad  to  pay  full  $3,000.00  for  a  single  tree!  A  rare  orna¬ 
ment,  needs  but  small  space — 6  feet  square.  Bears  in  two 
years.  Controlled  by  us  under  patented  trade-mark. 

Salesmen  and  club-makers  wanted— cash  pay  weekly. 
Millions  of  trees!  Write  tis— Louisiana,  Mo.,  Rockport,  111. 


STARK  BROS  M  <! 


AUGH’S 

■ — ESTABLISHED  1608 — 


• — ESTABLISHED  1688 - 

BAUCH  Si  SONS  COMPANY, 

TYOltKS  :  Foot  of  Morris  to  Moor*  Sts., 

Address  540  8.  Delaware  Ave.,  PIIILA. 

SPECIAL  POTATO  MANURE 

ANIMAL  BONE  $25  PHOSPHATE 

GENERAL  CROP  GROWER 

Bone  &  Potash  Compound 

-High  Crade  Acid  Phosphate— 

PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL, &c. 


Nature’s  Soil  Tonic. 


//A 


200  LBS : 

- 

SHELL  MARL. 

r.'A  ANALYSIS 

^Carbonate  of  Lime. 98-75. fG; 

fc^phosPNATE  »  Lime . 80  ^  \ 

~  roan i c  Matter.  ...45  %-t 

from.  jp: 

%.  TheSandusky 
Mining  &.  Milling  Co 

SANDUSKY,  0. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PAMPHLET. 


BUY  C*£X!££I  FERTILIZERS  n  ID  COT 

HIGH-GRADE  SCI  ENT  I  FIG  PLANT  FOOD.  Made  at  I  ggj  ^  Bfl 

largest  factories.  Full  guarantees.  Expenses  aud  profits  cut  down  BHBBaMHaaaMH 
to  hard  times  basis.  Shipped  to  consumers’  station,  freight  prepaid.  Small  lots,  for  cash,  at  lowest 
wholesale  rates.  Closest  figures  to  clubs  and  large  users.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

EASTERN  FARM  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

ESTABLISH  ED  1  S52. 

THE  FAMOUS 

Quinnipiac  Fertilizers. 

Scientifically  made,  in  perfect  drilling  condition, 
and  always  give  good  results.  1896  book  ready. 

Send  for  one. 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  CO.,  83  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


The  highest  prices  and  most  profit  go  to  the  farmer  who  markets  his  crops 
before  his  neighbors  begin  to  harvest  theirs.  This  requires  quick  and  con¬ 
stant-growth,  which  are  impossible,  even  with  abundant  plant  food,  unless 
it  is  of  the  right  kinds  for  each  stage  of  growth.  Bradley's  Fertilizers  fur¬ 
nish  just  the  plant  foods  needed,  so  that  there  is  rapid  and  healthy  growth 
every  day  from  germination  to  maturity.  With  judicious  cultivation,  there¬ 
fore,  they  produce  the  earliest  as.  well  as  the  largest  crops.  Convince  yourself 
of  this  by  trying  Bradley's  Fertilizers  this  season. 

Manufactured  by  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland,  Oiii 


,  Ohio.  For  Sale  by  Local  Agents  Everywhere. 
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ache  in  every  finger  at  that  announce¬ 
ment,  and  they  proceeded  to  spur  up  the 
men  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to 
them  to  go  forth  and  capture  the  needed 
club  of  subscriptions.  Many  of  these 
women  possessed  fine  types  of  musical 
natures,  but  they  made  small  music  be¬ 
cause  they  needed  rollers — or  musical 
instruments.  Now  we  want  to  say  that 
our  friend,  Pearson,  who  won  that  piano, 
didn’t  go  out  like  the  Indian  and  forget 
what  he  went  for.  “  Something  sweet 
and  something  that  sticks  !”  That’s  it. 
He  went  out  and  talked  honey  about 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  he  honeycombed  the 
country  for  miles  around.  The  mud  stuck 
to  his  boots,  or  the  dust  stuck  to  his  hat, 
but  through  it  all  he  stuck  to  his  task 
and  brought  home  the  glue  and  molasses 
that  made  that  piano. 

Now  our  press  has  not  been  captured 
like  that  of  the  old  Mississippi  printer, 
but  we  are  right  here  doing  business  at 
the  same  old  stand.  We  have  offered 
three  more  elegant  musical  instruments 
worth  nearly  $1,000  all  told,  and  some 
three  of  our  agents  will  have  them  on 
May  1.  “Something  sweet  and  some¬ 
thing  that  sticks  I”  Glue  and  molasses  ! 
That’s  the  story.  A  fair  statement  about 
the  paper  and  a  ton  of  “stick  to  it.” 
That’s  what  the  rollers  are  made  of. 
Now,  madame,  we  suggest  that  you  urge 
upon  your  home  brave  the  importance  of 
marching  out  in  his  brightest  war  paint 
to  bring  home  the  glue  and  molasses 
needed  to  make  that  piano  roll  into  your 
home. 

You  will  hear  from  us  again  about 
this.  In  the  meantime — “  small  favors 
are  thankfully  received,”  and  we  want 
to  say  that  we  have  some  more  of  those 
books  left  to  give  as  rewards  for  new 
subscriptions. 

By  the  way — here  are  the  names  of 
five  Indians  who  have  captured  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  glue  and  molasses  this  past 
week  by  securing  the  largest  daily  clubs: 

Feb.  17.— Ralph  Evans,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

18.  — C.  A.  Hamilton,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

19.  — P.  H.  Parker,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

20.  — E.  M.  Wood,  Jefferson  Co.,  1ml. 

21.  — W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  first  Charleston  asparagus  has  arrived, 
and  sales  are  reported  at  $1.75  per  bunch. 

The  first  Havana  potatoes  have  appeared,  and 
are  of  only  fair  quality,  and  are  offered  for  $4  to 
$4.50  per  barrel. 

The  extreme  cold  waves  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
cently  been  subjected,  check  shipments  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  Hebrew  Purim  holiday,  February  28,  is 
creating  an  extra  demand  for  live  poultry;  tur¬ 
keys  are  somewhat  scarce. 

Cabbage  from  North  Carolina  is  too  young  and 
poor  to  attract  attention.  That  from  Florida  is 
improving,  but  the  price  continues  low. 

From  reports,  a  large  crop  of  watermelons  in 
Florida  is  likely.  Growers  are  trying  to  make 
up  for  their  losses  on  oranges  and  vegetables. 

The  New  Jersey  Game  Commissioners  have 
agreed  to  allow  dealers  to  sell  game  for  25  days 
after  the  legal  time  for  selling  expires,  in  order 
to  clean  up  their  stocks,  and  to  keep  the  trade  in 
the  State. 

So  far  this  season,  sales  of  strawberries  from 
Florida  have  been  extremely  high,  considering 
the  poor  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  to  bring  them  so  far  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Reports  from  the  producing  sections  of  the 
South  indicate  a  large  acreage,  and  an  unusually 
heavy  crop  is  expected  if  conditions  be  favor¬ 
able. 


Farmers’  institutes  occur  during  March  in  New 
York  State  as  follows: 


Place. 

County. 

Date. 

Alfred  Centre . 

2, 

3 

Richfield  Springs . . . . 

2, 

3 

Unadilla  Forks . 

. .  Mar. 

3 

Angelica . 

3, 

4 

Booneville . 

.  Mar. 

4, 

5 

Canaseraga . . 

5 

6, 

7 

Turin . 

6, 

7 

Bath . 

9, 

10 

Lowville . 

9, 

10 

Denmark . 

11 

Nichols . 

11, 

12 

Dcpauville . 

. .  Mar. 

12 

Lacona . 

13, 

14 

Owego . 

13, 

14 

Berkshire . 

16 

Spencer  . 

. .  Mar. 

16 

Jefferson  . 

. .  Mar. 

16, 

17 

Dryden . . 

. .  Mar. 

17 

Odessa^ . 

.  .Miir. 

17, 

18 

Freevilie . 

..Mar. 

18 

Gilboa . 

..Mar. 

18, 

19 

Lodi . . 

19 

Margaretville . 

. .  Mar. 

19 

Locke  . 

19, 

20 

Dresserville . 

..Mar. 

20 

Reynoldsville . 

20. 

21 

Walden . 

20, 

21 

Sennett . . 

21 

Ira . 

23, 

24 

Tyrone . 

23, 

24 

Sherwood . 

25 

Albion . 

25, 

26 

Niddleport . 

27, 

28 
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BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 20  @2094 

Seconds  to  firsts . 18  @19)4 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 20  @20)4 

Western,  firsts . 19  @19)4 

Western,  seconds . 15  @17 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

Western,  June,  extra . 17  @18 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 12  @15 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras .  .  .17  @18 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds .  10)4@11 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 15  @15)4 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 12  @13 

Firkins,  extras . 15  @  — 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 10)4@13 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 10  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 10)4@11 

Tubs,  thirds . 9  @10 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 10)4@11 

Thirds .  9)4@U 

Faororv.  Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras .  ....12  @— 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 10)4@lt 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 10J4@11 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 10  @— 

fourths  to  thirds .  8  @9 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @10 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine .  It  @1114 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good .  8  @10 


EGQ8. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  14  @  — 

N.  V.  8tate.  country  marks,  fresh  gath'd.  V.i'A®  1314 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  13)4@  1314 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  13  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  12%@  13 

Southern,  fresh  collections .  12)4@  1294 

Western,  refrlger.,  short  holdings,  choice  9  @  10 
Western,  refriger.,  defective,  per  case...l  00  @2  00 
Western  limed,  per  30-dozen  case . 2  00  @3  00 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  winter,  per  bbl....2  50@3  50 


Winesap,  Va..  per  bbl . 3  60@4  60 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Other  Va.,  red . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  26@3  00 

Spy,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  25 

Greening,  per  bbl .  .1  75@2  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  2ft@3  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  75 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket  .. ..  6@  12 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 3  00@6  00 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 10  00@12  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  quart .  60@ 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  20@  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  0  25@  8  25 

Timothy .  3  05®  4  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  90@  — 

No.  2 .  80@  86 

No.  3 .  70®  76 

Clover,  mixed .  70@  75 

Clover .  00@  05 

Salt .  45@  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  ?5@  90 

Short  rye .  60@  00 

Oat .  50@  55 

Wheat .  45®  50 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  10  @  1014 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8)4 

8mall,  per  lb .  4 )4@  0 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  5  @  0 

Soring  lambs,  each .  4  00  @8  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ..  8  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  00  lbs.,  per  lb.  0!4@  7 

00  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  0 'A®  6M 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5 94®  0)4 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5‘4@  594 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  494®  514 

Rough,  per  lb .  34®  414 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl .  4  00@5  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl .  2  00® 3  00 

Havana,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Maine  Rose,  perd.  h.  bbl .  ....1  50®  — 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  1  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  90@1  00 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  65@  85 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  86@1  10 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  K0@  75 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  60@  75 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  05@  70 

Common,  per  sack .  50®  00 

8weet8.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75@4  75 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  00@3  !0 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . 5  25@3  75 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 2  00® 3  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9)4@  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  9J4@  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  80  @1  00 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  70  @  75 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  62 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  35  ffl  40 

Young,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  per  bunch .  10®  20 

Charleston,  per  bunch . 1  5001  75 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@5  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  . 1  25@1  60 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5®  15 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 1  50@3  50 

Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 1  50®  — 

Foreign,  per  100 . 4  50@5  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75®  90 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl . 2  O0@4  00 

California,  per  case . 2  00@3  00 

Celery.  State  A  West'n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  70@  90 

State  A  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  30@  00 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  15®  25 

Jersey  and  L.  1.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches..  1  00@1  50 

California,  per  doz .  50@1  25 

New  Orleans,  per  doz .  25@1  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz .  75@1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  . 3  00@7  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl . 1  C0@1  60 

Lettuce, Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 2  00@4  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00@0  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  —  @  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 


Fob  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Complaints, 
“  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  have  remarkable 
curative  properties. — Ado. 


Our  Readers  who  are  In  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse  power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  get  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
poods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
JI5NUID  HARDER,  Coblesklll,  New  York!  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip- 
tivp  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  60®  85 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  0U@1  76 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  ()0@1  26 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Kadishes,  hothouse,  per  100  bunches .  — @  — 

Spinach,  per  bbl  . 1  60@2  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  76®  1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00044  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  26@2  26 

Per  crate . 1  0J@2  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  26@  40 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  05 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  05@  70 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,002  cans  of  milk, 
192  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  400  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  $1.40  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Pi^ccltancou$ 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorkkk. 


Children  should  be  happy 
and  plump.  A  child  of  seven 
should  not  be  thin  and  pale, 
with  the  aged  look  of  twenty. 
No  aches;  no  whines;  no 
house-plant.  Running,  jump¬ 
ing,  laughing.  Children 
should  grow  In  weight  and 
strength;  eat  heartily  and 
show  plump  cheeks. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 

Lve  r~^0  iU  wit TTUdy  p  o  ph  o  s- 
phites  fills  out  the  sunken 
cheeks  and  gives  color  to  the 
lips.  It  furnishes  material 
for  the  growth  of  bone,  and 
food  for  the  brain  and  nerves. 
It  lays  a  strong  foundation 
for  future  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  (.Ask  your  Doc¬ 
tor.')  This  is  because  it  is  always  palatable  always 
unif  orm — always  contains  the  purest  i  Y  orwegtan 
Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophospbites. 

• Put  up  in  70  cent  and  $1.00  siges.  The  small  sige 
may  be  enough  tt  cure  your  cough  or  help  your  baby. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  15,  S3  V  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c..  cir.  free. 


Prize-winning  Poultry.— Cochins,  Brahmas.  Lang- 
shans,  Wyandottes  P.  Rocks,  Andalusians,  Leg¬ 
horns.  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks.  19  varieties,  0  Buff 
breeds.  Buff  eggs,  $1.50  per  13;  others,  $1.  Illus. 
cat.  KliKE.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  1005.  Washington,  N.J. 


Crofl  Potolnmio  of  22  varieties  of  prize  winning 
■  ICC  UdlulUtUC  fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bears  a  scorecard  by  F.  H  Shellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds  W.  E.  Senneff,  Prop.,  Dixon,  Ill. 


CHESTERS 

Are  very  Growthy,  Prolific,  Easy 
feeders.  Go  to  ever7  State,  Canada 
and  Mexico.  900  sola  in  1896,  over 
1000  for  1896  Catalogue  free. 
“Whinery’s  Swine  Advocate” 
A  16  page  monthly  25c  per  year. 
Willis  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  A  CO., 
Established  1809. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs.  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
293  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Irving  National  Bank. 


UM'  before  you  ship  your 
■  ■  |  IK  Butter,  Eggs,  Poultry, 

f  ^  Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  flutter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Kgga, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
UAKNEK»CO.,32  Little  12th  St„  NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  C0„ 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Game,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry,  Calves, 
Hothouse  Lambs  and  Mushrooms. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreimi  anil  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


EJ  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 

■  ■■  ■  ■  EL  Vy  IV  wards  A  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

CALVES.  POULTRY,  CAME,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Dressed  Calves,  BlpoeULTR9f,S’ 

ON  COMMISSION. 

Best  Salesman  in  New  York. 

I.  T.  HUNTER,  174  Chambers  St..  NewYork. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Recelv0_and  sell, in  carload  lota  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.  Garden. 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  Kefcreaoee,  Stencil,,  etc.,  foralihed 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  P»* 

0^7*Inqulrlc»  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit.  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission 
Merchant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


0.01  OF  1  PER  CENT.  ONLY, 

THREE  DIFFERENT  TESTS. 


0.05  of  1  per  cent.  Only, 

AVERAGE  OF  19  TESTS. 

Such  is  the  grand  history  of  tests,  extending  over 
a  period  of  two  months,  at  Cornell  University  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  of  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

As  just  published  in  Bulletin  No.  105  of  that  Station; 
the  United  Mates  Separator  excelling  all  compet¬ 
ing  dairy  machines,  and  repeating  again  the  history 
of  the  tests  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  66  of  the  same 
Station. 

Truly,  The  U.  S.  Stands  on  Its  Own  Bottom. 

PRICES,  $7o .00  AND  UP. 

Send  for  pamphlets  giving  full  details. 

We  want  agents  in  every  town  and  county  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  •  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


High  Grade 


So  acknowledged  by  all  who  use 
Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co.’s 
Goods.  Illustrated  Book  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Address 
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AGENTS  WANTED  IN 

UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 


81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

6200  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  VIII. 

On  page  110,  we  gave  the  ration  fed 
by  Mr.  Brewster.  We  purposely  avoided 
figuring  this  out  in  detail,  because  we 
wished  to  see  whether  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  would  pick  up  our  statement  that 
this  ration  was  somewhere  near  one  part 
muscle-makers  to  four  or  more  parts  fat- 
formers.  The  first  correction  is  from 
Mr.  Mapes,  as  follows  : 

I  think  that  you  went  astray  in  figuring  on  Mr. 
Brewster’s  ration.  His  three  quarts  of  fine  wheat 
feed  will  weigh  about  three  pounds,  three  quarts 
of  corn,  about  six  pounds,  and  one-half  pint  of 
meat  scrap,  about  three-fourths  pound,  making  a 
ratio  of  1  to  5*4,  about.  The  cabbage  and  potatoes 
would  not  change  it  much. 

Then  comes  this  note  from  a  friend  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  : 

1  figure  C.  H.  Brewster’s  hen  ration,  on  page 


110,  as  follows  : 

Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

3  pounds  wheat  feed  . . . 

...  27. 

105 

7.5 

*/2  pound  beef  scraps.., 

...  22.5 

0 

1. 

3  pounds corn . 

...  50.4 

366 

28.8 

3  pounds  cabbage . . 

...  3.3 

18 

4.5 

1  pound  potatoes . 

. .  2.1 

22 

1.5 

Totals . 

...  105.3 

571 

43.3 

This  makes  the  ratio  about  1.0*4. 

Nothin 

g  very 

stimulating  about  this  ration.  Were  not  these 
pullets  hatched  very  early  ?  Or  was  not  the  hen¬ 
house  artificially  heated  ?  I  have  made  egg  pro¬ 
duction  a  study  for  25  years,  but  never  approach¬ 
ed  Mr.  Brewster’s  record  in  winter,  even  re¬ 
motely.  WM.  PICKHARDT. 

On  page  138  Mr.  Brewster  tells  us  how 
these  houses  are  built.  They  must  be 
fairly  warm,  especially  when  the  snow 
drifts  around  them.  As  to  that  ration, 
we  think  that  Mr.  Mapes  is  nearer  right 
than  Mr.  Pickhardt.  The  former  dis¬ 
cards  the  small  amounts  of  cabbage 
and  potatoes  that  are  fed,  and  gives  a 
little  heavier  weight  to  the  meat  scrap. 
We  doubt,  after  further  investigation, 
if  the  analysis  for  the  “wheat  feed”  was 
a  fair  one.  Our  opinion  now  is  that  this 
feed  contains  a  greater  per  cent  of 
muscle-makers  than  this  analysis  indi¬ 
cates.  These  feeds  vary  considerably. 
The  valuable  thing  about  this  illustra¬ 
tion  is  that  it  shows  the  necessity  of  be¬ 
ing  exact  if  we  are  to  make  use  of  the 
chemistry  of  foods.  You  see  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  different  stories  out  of  one 
set  of  figures,  if  we  are  to  guess  at  any 
part  of  the  figuring.  We  still  think 
that  a  ration  of  about  one  part  of 
muscle-makers  to  four  parts  of  fat- 
formers,  is  the  standard  for  laying  hens 
when  they  are  kept  warm  and  good- 
natured.  In  cold  houses,  we  would  wish 
to  widen  this  ration  to  1:6  or  even  a 
little  higher.  An  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  feeding  too  much  fat,  is  shown 
in  the  note  on  page  137.  These  hens 
were  fed  on  hotel  swill  which  contained 
a  large  amount  of  grease.  At  first  they 
laid  well  (this  is  often  noticed  with  any 
sudden  change  of  food),  but  gradually 
they  stopped  laying  because  they  were 
too  fat.  An  “all-corn”  ration — which 
means  one  part  of  muscle-makers  to 
eight  parts  or  more  of  fat-formers,  is  too 
wide,  but  this  greasy  swill  was  worse 
yet. 

Here  is  another  note  about  an  article 
that  has  created  lots  of  discussion  : 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  Revolutionary 
Poultry  Keeping,  and  it  has  given  me,  as  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  has  many  others,  much  food  for  thought. 
If  each  hen  would  make  use  of  her  seven  square 
feet  of  room,  I  see  no  reason  why  fowls  of  any 
breed  should  not  do  well  under  the  conditions 
stated  by  J.  A.  W. ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he,  or 
any  one  else,  would  dare  undertake  to  manage 
any  of  the  larger,  lazier  breeds  as  he  is  doing 
with  his  grade  Leghorns.  He  says,  “  It  doesn’t 
require  much  intellect  to  see  that  there  is  just  as 
much  profit  in  producing  eggs  at  a  cost  of  10 
cents  a  dozen,  and  selling  them  for  20  cents,  as 
there  is  in  producing  them  at  a  cost  of  20  cents, 
and  selling  them  for  40  cents.”  Let  us  see.  If  a 
dozen  eggs  can  be  produced  for  10  cents,  and  sold 
for  20  cents,  there  is  a  profit  of  10  cents;  but  if  it 
costs  20  cents  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs,  and  they 
can  be  sold  for  40  cents,  it  seems  to  me  the  profit 
would  be  20  cents  for  each  dozen.  Anyway,  a 
profit  of  $1.74.'per  hen  is  hard  to  beat.  a.  R.  s. 

Massachusetts 


Another  man,  out  in  Ohio,  has  this  to 
say  about  it : 

I  can  testify  from  my  experience  years  ago, 
that  J.  A.  W.  is  substantially  right  in  all  he  has 
written  about  poultry.  The  great  reason  for  his 
success  is,  that  he  has  thoroughly  studied  and 
taken  care  of  his  business,  leaving  out  all  the 
nonsense.  I  notice  what  yoii’say,  “  expect  they 
will  fire  away  at  this  target.”  Well,  let  them 
fire  !  I  will  stand  by  him;  and  J.  A.  W.  will  go 
on  with  his  poultry  and  reap  the  profits,  j.  r.  s. 

J.  A.  W.  will  not  look  for  backers,  and 
we  hope  that  those  who  think  that  they 
see  flaws  in  his  methods,  will  throw  the 
light  on  them.  That  is  the  way  to  learn 
something.  One  person  has  undertaken 
to  figure  out  the  cost  of  J.  A.  W.’s  win¬ 
ter  ration  of  grain,  and  hopes  to  show 
that  a  cheaper  ration  could  have  been 
made.  We  will  give  any  one  a  chance 
to  prove  that. 

As  to  keeping  heavier  or  lighter  breeds 
in  large  flocks,  that  is  a  question  that 
has  much  to  do  with  profit  in  poultry 
keeping.  Sometimes  we  hear  two  men 
arguing  about  the  profits  in  poultry, 
or  whether  the  hens  should  be  kept  in 
large  or  small  flocks.  If  one  man  keeps 
Brahmas,  and  the  other  Leghorns,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  compare  the  two  methods 
of  feeding  or  keeping  without  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  the  breeds.  Take  a 
French  farmer  and  an  English  farmer. 
There  are  general  principles  of  agricul¬ 
ture  that  both  may  follow  with  success  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  details  such  as 
arrangement  of  buildings,  every-day 
life,  etc.,  you  will  find  great  differences, 
and  the  different  methods  are  based  on 
national  characteristics  of  temperament 
and  surroundings.  While  the  Leghorn 
man  may  learn  much  from  his  Brahma 
neighbor,  in  order  to  reach  the  fullest 
success,  he  must  realize  that  the  Leg¬ 
horn  is  lighter,  more  active  and  built  on 
a  different  principle  generally  from  the 
Brahma.  Therefore,  she  must  have 
special  treatment  in  some  particulars. 
Thus  you  see  that  it  all  comes  back  to  the 
fact  that  Primer  Science  can  only  sug¬ 
gest  experiments,  and  verify  results  by 
giving  the  basis  for  comparison. 

Our  friend  says  that  J.  A.  W.’s  article 
suggests  some  excellent  thoughts.  There 
may  be  one-sided  thoughts  as  well  as 
those  that  are  well-balanced.  The  latter 
are  the  ones  we  are  after,  and  they 
teach  a  person  to  assume  that  new  ideas 
or  theories  are  for  experiment  only  and 
are  not  to  be  put  into  extensive  practice 
until  all  the  facts  have  been  tested  and 
made  to  fit  into  your  conditions. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

A  FRIEND  TO  THE  FARM— THE 
BERKSHIRE. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  E.  B.  W., 
as  to  what  breed  of  swine  to  raise  for  a 
farmer’s  use  to  fatten  for  market,  I  can 
say,  without  any  injustice  to  other 
breeds,  get  the  pure,  recorded  Berkshire, 
of  the  type  the  best  breeders  are  using. 
In  purchasing,  do  not  get  the  cheap  run 
of  stock  from  those  old-fashioned  breed¬ 
ers  who  are  against  improvement  ;  but 
buy  from  the  “  up-to-date  ”  man  who  is 
always  endeavoring  to  improve  his  herd, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  public  receive  the 
benefit  of  these  experiments.  Economy 
of  production  and  quality  of  the  product, 
are  the  principal  objects  to  achieve,  for 
which  the  Berkshire  stands  without  a 
peer. 

If  proper  strains  be  procured,  this 
breed  will  prove  prolific  to  the  extent  of 
giving  litters  large  enough  for  one  sow 
to  suckle ;  and,  as  they  are  excellent 
milkers,  the  youngsters  grow  from  the 
start.  The  sows  are  quiet.  One  feature 
of  the  breed  is  that  you  can  always  be 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


ALL  STEEL  “HANDY”  FARM 


Has  30  and 
.  34  inch 
Metal 
Wheels— 4 
inch  Tire. 

Sold  by  all 
Leading 
Jobbers 
and 

’  Implement 
'  Dealers. 

‘  Ask  them 
’  lor  prices  or  write 


:The  BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO. 


T  R  1 1 P  K  And  it  is  GUARANTEED 
I  nULh  to  carry  TWO  TONS. 

HollowAxles, , 
Light 
Weight, . 
Great 
Strength. . 

Renewable  ■ 
Steel  Skein. 
No  springing , 
of  axles— 
level  tread. . 
That  means 
light  draft. . 
4,000  pounds  at  a  load. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA.’ 


Progress  ana  Improvement 

THE  CHAMPION  pivw°atgoa«xie 

Is  “ The  Horse’s  Friend.” 
and  was  awarded  medal  at  World's  Fair  for  PROG¬ 
RESS  AND  IMPROVEMENT.  We  also  make  old-style 
straight  axles,  one  and  two- horse  wagons,  with  thim¬ 
ble  skein  and  solid  steel  axles.  ALL  L1IGH  GRADE. 

Our  THREE-SPRING  lJtt-INCH  AXLE  WAGON  is 
the  handiest  and  cheapest  general-purpose  run-about 
wagon  made. 

THE  O-WE-GO  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL 
works  to  perfection,  and  the  price  is  a  surprise  to 
every  one. 

The  MASCOT  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  very  best 
lever  spring  tooth  harrows. 

Catalogue  free  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our 
goods,  we  will  on  application  name  bottom  prices. 

THE  CHAMPION  WAGON  CO., 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 


Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Steel  axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tatamy,Pa.,toall  points 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  4  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


Whv  Pay  Retail  Price 


When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  mfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.Y. 


n  A  CtrTlL''TTI?  A  (A  Solid  Liniment.) 

I  ilOllJiUllA  FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

--ggrr ’‘Suckling coltcuton  barb  wire, 
healed  withou  t  a  scar.”  “Mare 
p  '  a  lamu  in  shoulder  6  yrs.,used  Pas- 

U  cured  in  week.  ”  “Jersey 

j  jfjaU ;  Vjggqy If  heifer  with  badly  i  n  flamed  udder 

/  'T A>sk  y*/Uw\  (garget)  cured  in  12  lira.  ”  “Had 

apigwith  rheumatism,  no  use  of 
blndl  egs,  applied  Pasteura,  re- 
covered  in  one  week.”  No  bad 
smellorstaln.  50 cts.  per  box,  postpaid. 

Pn si e ura  Medicine  Co.,  Chiitenango,  N.  k 


Grow  steadily  every  day  if 
they  are  given  one  feeding 
each  day  of 

“Bradley’s  Superior 
Meat-Meal.” 

This  all-cooked  food  is  eas- 
ily  digested,  and  being  made 
from  selected  meat  and 
bones,  furnishes  just  the 
needed  food  at  exactly  the 


right  time. 


If  you  want  to  know  all 
about  it,  send  postal 
card  for  FREE  copy 
of  “Feeding  for 
Growth  and  Eggs.” 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co. 

BOSTON. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send,  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CUEMICAL  WORKS,  Y’ork,  Pa. 


B 


SEND  FOR 

_ _ _  Sarnpla  copy  of 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  D r r1  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  D U  11  LI  LD 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,!). 


FEED  MILLS 

Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Mrilal  Awarded— World’*  Fair. 

Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes:  2  to  6, 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  horse  power. 

I  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
grind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  B0WSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


m 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


j  DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

BV  USING  A  WEBSTER  & 

H ANNUM  Green  BoneCut- 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  fine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn. 
Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 
that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD'S  FAIR.  Special  Circulars  free. 
WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 
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200^  More  Eggs 

When  hens  are  fed  on 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN’S 

BONE  CUTTER 

will  pay  for  itaelftntwo  months.  Sent 
on  trial.  $5.00  BUYS  ONE. 

Catalogue  free  if  name  lids  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO., Milford,  Mass. 


[\|EW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry Guidcfnr  1 800  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contain  s  nearly  10C 
pages,  all  printed  In  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  aure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
and  gardeningpay.  Sentpost  paid  for  15c. 

JohnBauscher  ,Jr.,box66Freeport,  Ill. 
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POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  slllus-l 
trated  A  fully  described  [ 
in  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information  for  I 

Eoultrymen  &  intending! 

uyer8.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese:  also  Shetland! 
Ponies.  Send  6c in  stamps! 
HUjOOZ^Boi^l2^untlg^l.  | 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
engrnvings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases, best  lice  destroyer, prices  of  eggs  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  birds, send  10  centsfor  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B  H.  GREIOER,  FLORIN,  PA„  U.  S.  A. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

st  1 0  State  1  airs  In  189&.  This  is  my  rec¬ 
ord.  Effg”  and  Fowls  For  8ale>  Largest 

Kan  ice  In  the  West,  Send  5  one  cent  stamps 
for  best  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CHAS.  QAMMERDINGER,BOX  86,  COLUMBUS,  Q. 


* 

trated. 


SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY  BOOK 


96  pages,  printed  in  6  colors.  Birdseye  view 
of  largest  Poultry  Farm.  Tells  all  about 
Chickens,  Prices  of  same,  their  Diseases, 
remedies, poultry  buildings, etc.;  finely  Ulus- 
fric.onljluc.  C.  15.  SHOEMAKER, Fr.rport,  1U,,1\9.A. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896!: 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct.  L 
Best  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry  f 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  itj 
and  be  convinced.  It  tells  how  tof 
make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build)* 
poultry  houses, gives  remedies  for), 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  of  s, 
ga  fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  in L 
poultry  this  book  is  what  youf 
want.  Sent  post  paid  for  15  cents.)* 
W.  Miller  Co.  Box  144,  Freeport,  Ills.)* 


RR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 
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I  THE  K1NQ  CURE  OVER  ALL  FOR 

RHESUMATISM, 
NE3URALOIA, 


mu 


i 

m 

Al 

113. 

TRyl 

Ul 

1** 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yoke. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

assured  of  having  pork  to  sell  at  imme¬ 
diate  notice,  either  for  roasters  or  at 
any  age,  always  provided  that  the  best 
of  attention  is  given  to  the  feeding. 
While  vigorous  and  growthy,  they  re¬ 
tain  flesh,  and  are  always  heavier  than 
inexperienced  persons  will  allow  when 
guessing  weight  on  foot.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  offal  is  very  low,  as  1  have  killed 
pigs  of  nine  months  that  have  lost  less 
than  15  per  cent,  and  were  not  fat,  but 
nice  meat.  The  meat  is  the  choicest, 
and  all  butchers  give'  an  advance  for 
this  breed.  In  my  experience,  when 
good  breeders  of  other  breeds  say,  “  If  I 
could  get  a  ham  like  a  Berkshire,  or  a 
head,  or  a  side,  or  m  fact,  use  this  breed 
as  the  standard,”  I  assume  that  it  has 
qualities  combining  all  the  best,  and, 
therefore,  have  never  regretted  that  I 
became  a  breeder  of  the  oldest  pure 
breed  of  swine.  The  breeder  who  has  the 
most  improved  and  prize-winning  type 
of  Duroc-Jersey  pigs, said  tome  on  a  fair 
ground  when  looking  at  his  pens,  “  Do 
you  think  I  am  improving  and  getting 
nearer  your  Berkshire  type  ?  ” 

In  the  report  of  the  Cheshire  meeting, 
they  advocate  reducing  the  length  of 
leg  and  also  nose.  Where  do  the  Poland- 
Chinas  get  their  best  points  from,  except 
from  the  Berkshire  ?  And  see  how  close 
they  are  being  bred  to  this  style.  The 
Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire  are 
slow  feeders,  and  the  offal  loss  is  large. 
Small  Yorkshires  are  nice  for  roasters, 
but  there  they  end.  Essex  are  fine, 
small-boned  pigs,  but  small,  the  flesh  is 
of  only  medium  quality,  and  they  are 
also  nervous.  The  Tamworth  !  Oh  ! 
what  a  perfect  cartoon  they  are  of  a 
profitable  hog.  They  require  “  two  to 
cast  a  shadow,  and  three  to  make  a 
squeal.” 

The  remark  that  the  average  farmer 
cannot  prevent  his  herd  of  swine  “run¬ 
ning  out,”  is  only  an  excuse  for  laziness 
and  neglect,  in  fact,  a  lack  of  brains. 
The  ordinary  farmer  can  readily  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  best  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors,  a  class  of  pigs  that  are  not 
fancy  enough  for  show,  or  those  who 
breed  for  breeders  only,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  These  are  well  grown,  as  no  re¬ 
spectable  breeder  will  sell  scrubs.  They 
likely  will  be  “off  on  marks,”  or  some 
minor  point.  From  these,  the  farmer 
can  always  get  enough  young  stock  to 
replenish  his  breeders,  and  by  purchas¬ 
ing  a  new  boar,  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  the  herd  should  not  improve. 
As  an  example,  buy  a  sow  in  farrow,  or  a 
pair  when  young;  the  first  litter  will  sup¬ 
ply  brood  sows,  and  let  them  farrow  not 
sooner  than  12  months  ;  then  every  year, 
when  the  sows  become  two  years  old, 
turn  them  off  in  the  fall,  or  at  2%  years, 
and  as  he  has  kept  enough  young  sows  to 
take  their  place,  the  herd  is  always  in 
prime  condition.  In  my  personal  herd,  I 
have  established  strains  of  large  milking 
brood  sows,  and  this  is  as  marked  as  in 
a  dairy  herd  of  cattle.  While  I  may  be 
“called  down”  by  the  champions  of 
other  breeds,  let  them  give  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Berkshire,  and  to  answer 
them  will  be  the  aim  of  c.  k. 


A  Calving  Cow. — Many  are  troubled 
with  cows  that  retain  the  afterbirth.  I 
have  had  the  same  trouble,  but  have 
had  none  in  the  last  15  years.  An  old 
cow  doctor,  now  nearly  90  years  old,  told 
me  how  to  manage.  I  always  salt  them 
about  three  times  during  the  last  10 
days  before  calving.  As  soon  as  the 


Republican  Nat.  Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  June 

“The  Big  Four  Route  ”  which  is  the  Western  con¬ 
nection  of  the  New  York  Central,  Boston  &  Albany 
and  Lake  Shore  Railroads,  is  the  through  line  to  St. 
Louis  from  all  Eastern  cities.  The  “  Southwestern 
Limited  ”  is  a  solid  train  from  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Buffalo  daily,  with  through  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars 
from  these  cities  to  St.  Louis.  Elegant  Dining  Car 
service  is  provided  throughout  and  the  equipment  is 
unexcelled.  For  full  particulars  write  C.  8.  Black¬ 
man,  General  Eastern  Agent,  40  Exchange  Street- 
Buffalo,  N  Y.—Ad/g 


calf  is  dropped,  1  give  the  cow  about 
two-thirds  of  a  pailful  of  lukewarm 
water  with  a  stove-shovelful  of  live  coals 
and  ashes  in  it  direct  from  the  stove. 
Leave  the  calf  with  the  cow,  and  give 
the  cow  absolute  quiet  for  the  next 
three  or  four  hours.  She  will  gener¬ 
ally  lie  down  and  rest,  and  the  after¬ 
birth  is  sure  to  come  away.  c.  D.  k. 

Stannards,  N.  Y. 

Hogs  at  Straw  Stacks. — Mr.  L.  M. 


INCUBATORS, 

BROODERS, VEGETABLE  and 
CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  line  of  poultry  mipi>li.-«  at 
lowest  price.i.Green 
cut  bone  will 
MAKE  HENS  LAY 
i  in  Winter  and  produce 
K&—  ■  fertile  eggs  for  hatch-  c 
ing.  Sena  4c.for  catalog  and  valu-  H 
able  information  on  poultry  raising? 

PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  Sc  liKOOIIKR  CO.,  Absolutely 
6l»  M  Ohio  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL.  Self-Kegulating. 


Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2%  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Van  Auken  gives  the  Breeders’  Gazette 
this  opinion  about  the  practice  of  letting 
hogs  run  at  straw  stacks  : 

I  do  not  consider  it  healthful  for  young  hogs  to 
sleep  around  or  in  a  straw  stack  of  any  kind, 
especially  in  very  cold  weather.  The  more  hogs, 
and  the  colder  the  weather,  the  worse  it  is  for 
them,  as  they  bury  themselves  in  the  straw  in  as 
small  a  space  as  possible  for  mutual  warmth  and 
protection,  and  the  weaker  ones  are  liable  to  be 
smothered  or  killed  by  being  overlaid.  But  if  none 
gets  killed,  they  will  work  in  the  straw  so  deep 
and  pile  up  so  closely,  they  will  come  out  steam¬ 
ing  like  a  coal  pit  on  a  cold  morning,  and  are 
very  likely  to  take  cold.  But  a  wheat  straw  stack 
is  preferable  to  a  manure  pile  from  the  horse 
stable,  or  to  the  south  side  of  a  board  or  wire 
fence,  especially  if  the  snow  is  deep. 


Pleurisy  Pains,  and  all  Asthmatic  and  Bron¬ 
chial  affections  are  soon  relieved  by  that  certain 
remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners!, Try 


GOMBAULT'S 

austic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Care 


■xne  Mnie.i,  ue.t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TIIE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CURED — BOOK  FREE. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT  MICH. 


Is  as  good  for  one  hen  as 
it  is  for  a  hundred.  The 
large  poultry  keepers  feed 
it  because  they  know  it  is 
good  material  to  make  eggs 
with, —  makes  strength  too, 
both  for  hens  and  chicks. 


It  makes  hens  lay; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  io  hens  3  months,  $1. 
Four  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 

Our  little  book,  “The  Egg,’’  free. 


The  BOWKER  COMPANY, 


INCUBATORS 


I  The  0LENTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood- 
I  ers  only  $5.00.  Before  buying 
1  elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards 
.(jiui-- y  imjiji  -A/a.  no  ]lougeg,  Address 

- - >,IUI6  G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


j  Pineland  Incubators. 

I  Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot-watei 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  noi 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

I  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata- 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-reirulntinar. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  tirst-class  Hatchet 

_ _ _ In  the  market.  Circulars  free. 

GEO,  ERTEL  dC  CO. ,  Quincy,  ill. 


IN  CUB AT OR S  | 

Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated  \ 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  f 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  f 
wish  to  know  about  j 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY! 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,  1 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Cata- 1 
logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  One  Dollar.  I 
Reliable  Incubator  -fe  Brooder  (/Oy  (jjuincjr.  IDs  J 


H ATCH  Chickens  ■» 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  In  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
urst-cluss  Hatcher  made. 
„„  «E«.  II.  STAHL. 
flltolggS.  6th  St,  Qiilncy.IH. 


we: 

100  Egg. 
Self-regulating. 

8000  in  use.  As 
good  n»  the  best 
regardless  of 
price  or  money 
refunded.  C  irculars  free. 


GIVE  PRICES 


•  $5 


OLD 
HEN 

Brooders 
150  Chick 

4c.  for  No.  23 
Catalogue  and  Treatise  on 


Artificial  Incubation.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  <), 


INCUBATORS. 

In-Door  &.  Out-Door  Brooders. 
139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

.  m—mm  Send  for  152 page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
Lambert  and  Stoke  Pogis  3rd  families;  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that  produced  367  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves,  Yearlings,  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattle  for  Sale.  Visitors  Made  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  MYRON  RKIGHT- 
iMyer.  Prop.,  West  Richmondville,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  IT.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  1  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

Ayrshire  Bull,  Lord  of  Mt.  Airy  Park,  No.  6741;  Hol¬ 
stein  Bull,  Prince  of  Bethlehem,  No.  20!X14.  Dorset- 
Horn  Ram  and  White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  and  Cock¬ 
erels.  All  choice  and  vigorous. 

B.  LUTHER  SI1IMER,  B.  Sc., 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WINTER  is  at  an  END.  Order  your  BREEDING 
STOCK  before  ADVANCE  In  prices  is  made.  Can 
SELL  GUERNSEY  BULLS  from  Herds  NEAR  your 
HOME.  Prices  reasonable- 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

ORDERS  being  BOOKED  for  spring  pigs  and  calves 
from  Willswood  Herd,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J.,  from 
choicest  strains. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 


Scotch  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires. 

Blue  blood  and  as  good  individuals  as  can  be  found. 
State  Fair  winners  cheap.  An  extra  fine  lot  of  bulls, 
serviceable  age.  KELLOGG  STOCK  FARM  CO.. 

Claridon,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 
R.  It.  Station.  East  Claridon.  O. 


BERKSHIRES. 

For  sale,  cheap,  last  year’s  stock,  to  make  room  for 
spring  litters;  also,  two  boars,  two  years  old. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

SWEEPING  REDUCTION  to  suit  hard  times,  and 
reduce  large  stock  of  choice  animals.  You  run  no 
risk  sending  order,  as  I  am  the  only  breeder  guaran¬ 
teeing  satisfaction,  and  agreeing  to  refund  money  and 
pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  rejected.  You  are 
to  be  the  judges.  My  swine  are  the  old  “  True  Type,” 
having  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight  hair  and 
back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and  are  growthy,  but 
not  coarse. 

G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred, 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 

In  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  circular  and  price  list. 

Also  two  litters  of  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Kdw’d  Walter,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 


Sir  Francis 2969. 


IncubatorsiBrooders 

Best  in  the  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  Will 
hatch  chicks  when  others  fail.  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Incubator  Co.,  Kreeport,  III.  II.  8.  A. 


opun  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLIlU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


TIIDIfE YC~ Mammoth  White  and  Bronze, 
lUfllVUlw  Toulouse  Geese,  White 
Guineas.  The  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Choice 
young  Turkeys,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte  and 
Br.  Leghorn  Cockerels  to  spare.  Circular  free. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


P H  fl I P  F  well-l)red  Bight  Brahmas,  Buff  Coch- 
U  M  U I U  L  ins,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Indian 
Games.  Write  H.  T.  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 


and  Berkshires.  Boars  „ 
Sows  all  ages.  Sows  bred. 1 

pen  room  for  sows  soon 
farrow,  will  fill  orders  vt 
_  „  reasonable.  Write  for  prlc> 

State  age.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Coehranville,  Chest 
County,  Pa. 


NO  W  is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HERE  Is  the  place  ■!  T0o  bu/  P°land-Chtna  Hogs 
I  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

E.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


Choice  breeding  Stock. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry 
Farm,  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


[■ftftftfor  hatching  from  High  Grade  Rose 
1  IjIjftComb  White  Leghorns,  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas.  Great  Layers; 
la  Eggs,  $1;  26,  $1.50.  A  few  cockerels  for  sale.  Send 
for  circular,  free.  OTTAQCKCIIEE  POULTRY 
YARDS,  North  Hartland,  Vt. 


Purebred  Game  Poultry 

BLACKBREASTED  RED,  # 

BLACK  JERSEY, 

WHALE  BACK. 

For  description  and  prices,  address 

W.  C.  OAKES,  Daggett.  Mich. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CTREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  ■  It  El 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELiLJOT  <fe  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Farmers’  Feed.  Dry  Brewers’  Crains. 

Dried  under  new  process,  Otto’s  Patent.  No  preliminary  squeezing  or  pressing  of  grains  neces¬ 
sary  to  abstract  moisture.  Under  Otto’s  Patent  moisture  is  evaporated  and  no  nutritious  matter 
can  escape  with  water  as  by  otber  processes.  As  we  are  taking  the  entire  output  of  a  number  of 

WRrrEFORepRICEse  f°r  °Ur  DryerS’  we  can  afford  to  seU  f?rains  cheuPer  than  all  other  dealers. 


F.  E.  OTTO,  15-25  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Don’t  You  Want  a  Guernsey? 

COMMENCE  IN  A  SMALL  WAY  The  increase  of  my  herd  for  sale.  All  bred  from  select 

..  ...  ....  and  tested  Dams.  For  richness  as  well  as  color  I  have 

the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  in  America.  Ten  extra  fine  Fall  Calves  (can  be  shipped  cheaply  by 
express),  and  a  few  grand  young  heifers.  Write  your  wants  to  y 

ORATOR  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  County,  N.^Y, 
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Market  Hunter  Worse  Than  Pot  Hunter. 


VV.  A.  F.,  Homewood,  Pa. — I  see  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  after  the  millionaire  pot 
hunters  again.  My  experience  with 
these  city  sportsmen  of  means  is  that 
they  will  not  run  over  ground  that  is 
posted,  and  when  they  come  to  the 
country,  are  willing  to  pay  for  whatever 
they  get ;  in  fact,  they  belong  to  the 
most  liberal  class  that  come  to  the 
country.  Pot  hunters,  indeed  !  Who  are 
the  sportsmen  if  these  people  are  pot 
hunters  ?  Are  they  the  class  that  are 
found  in  every  neighborhood,  and  hunt 
and  destroy  game  before  the  season 
opens  and  after  it  closes,  hunt  through 
all  the  open  season  for  market,  dig  up 
your  fields  for  skunks,  and  leave  holes 
that  a  horse  can  fall  in,  run  your  farm 
over  at  night,  cut  your  timber  when  you 
are  in  bed,  swear  at  game  laws,  hunt 
rabbits  with  ferrets  for  market,  and 
clean  them  all  up  before  the  farmer  gets 
time  to  go  out  hunting,  shoot  down 
trespass  signs,  and  if  you  prosecute  them 
can  not  pay  their  fines,  go  to  jail,  and 
when  they  get  out,  destroy  something 
tor  spite  V  Something  was  said  some 
time  since  about  farmers’  boys  hunting 
game  to  get  a  little  money  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Nonsense  !  I  pity  the  farmer's  boy 
that  would  stand  any  show  with  the 
class  I  have  just  described.  Again, 
every  farmer’s  boy  should  be  in  school 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  the  father  that 
can  not  give  his  boy  a  little  spending 
money  for  Christmas,  is  to  be  pitied, 
after  the  boy  has  worked  all  summer. 
No  wonder 'the  boys  are  leaving  the 
farm. 

But  after  all,  is  not  the  farmer  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys  ?  If  he  does  not  want  these  city 
sportsmen,  let  him  post  his  farm,  and 
that  ends  it.  Again,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  every  country  where  game  is  to  be 
found  in  any  quantity,  there  are  farmers 
that  make  some  money  entertaining 
their  friends  from  the  city,  and  are  very 
glad  to  have  them  come  ?  Let  us  have 
the  opinion  of  other  farmers  on  this 
question.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  class 
that  come  to  the  country  from  the  city, 
no  better  than  the  class  I  have  described; 
but  they  are  not  millionaires,  or  men  of 
means.  Something  will  have  to  be  done 
here  in  western  Pennsylvania,  to  stop 
this  wholesale  destruction  of  game,  or  we 
shall  soon  have  none  for  any  one  to  fight 
over.  If  these  city  sports  are  on  the 
wrong  track,  will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  us 
something  better. 


plot  of  10  acres,  which  had  a  wire  fence 
eight  feet  high  all  around  it,  putting 
the  males  with  them.  In  about  two 
weeks,  they  commenced  to  lay  again: 
they  laid  about  double  the  eggs  they  did 
before,  and  the  eggs  hatched  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Out  of  300  eggs,  I  got  272  fine  chicks 
which  looked  like  young  quails.  Did  the 
males  fight  ?  Yes,  they  did  at  the  stai  t, 
and  about  six  lost  their  lives,  and  some 
were  wounded  so  badly  as  to  necessitate 
killing  them.  After  the  first  skirmish 
was  over,  they  seemed  to  live  in  peace. 
About  five  acres  of  the  plot  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  brush  and  an  abundance  of 
leaves.  They  seemed  to  mate  up  and 
scatter  all  over  this  place,  and  all  roosted 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


P&sfcfUaucflttjei  Advertising, 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


Maule’s  Seeds 

LEAD  ALL. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming 
spring,  (iarden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the 
most  complete  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue,  you  should  send  your  address  to 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

P.  O.  Box  1296.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PDIUGnil  PI  nUCD-The  largest  handler 

ummoun  ULUVELTi  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  states,  is  .IOSKI‘11 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  .Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Adirondac  and  Irish  Daisy  Potatoes.  $1.40  per  180  ibs. 
True  to  name.  Write  J.  K.  LOSKE,  Elnora.  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 
Seed  Oats 


We  have  a  small  sur¬ 
plus  of  Carman  No.  1 
and  No.  3.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  to  close  out. 
Also,  a  nice  lot  of  White  Plume 
Oats.  weighing  42  lbs  per  bush. 
Prices  right.  M.GARRAHAN, 
Kingston,  Pa. 


POTATOES 


FOR  SAL  E.— Carman 
No  1.  30c.  per  ib.,  two 
lbs  ,  50c.;  No.  3.  35c.  per 
lb.,  two  pounds.  00c.; 
Adirondac  (Wilson's),  Great  Divide  (Burpee's),  three 
lbs..  50c. ;  Freeman.  Late  Burbank,  three  lbs,  40c.. 
all  prepaid.  CUAS.  C.  FITCH,  West  Groton.  N.  Y. 


Kin  Crop  Pedigree  Seed  Potatoes:  they  make 
HU  earlier,  larger  potatoes  than  Northern 
Seed  everywhere:  old  and  new  varieties. 
Strawberry  plants, best.  Raspberry.  Black¬ 
berry  Asparagus,  etc.,  fine  and  true  to  name. 
Catalogue  free.  .1.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta..  Md 


Potatoes 


Carman  No.  1,  best  Intermediate 
potato  on  earth,  per  barrel,  $2.50. 
Carman  No.  3,  best  late,  per 
barrel,  $3.75.  Grown  on  highest  land  in  county  and 
goad.  Seed  stock  direct  from  Thorburn.  Write  for 
hulk  prices  on  car  load.  Address 

N.  A.  BAKER,  Fishers,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes,  f,™  S,!'  X 

Daisy,  etc.  All  choice  varieties,  line  samples,  extra 
quality  and  Northern  grown,  at  rock  bottom  prices. 
Special  discount  on  5  and  10  bushel  lots.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Limited  amount.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  HINMAN,  Neenah,  Wis. 


Hens  in  Large  Flocks. 

F.,  Allentown,  Pa. — There  are  sev¬ 
eral  good  points  in  Hens  on  Grain  and 
Pasture,  page  97.  The  cost  of  meat  and 
green  bone  in  this  city,  is  one-half  cent 
per  pound,  and  the  cost  of  collecting 
and  cutting  will  not  exceed  two  cents 
per  pound,  which  makes  the  total  cost 
less  than  three  cents  per  pound.  One 
pound  of  green  cut  bone  will  feed  a  hen 
for  16  days.  If  J.  A.  W.  will  make  a  trial 
with  two  flocks  of  hens  of  equal  merit, 
feeding  both  alike,  except  the  green 
bone  which  is  to  be  given  to  one  flock, 
the  flock  that  gets  the  green  bone  will 
lay  more  eggs  than  will  pay  for  the 
extra  expense.  Of  course,  if  a  man  pay 
30  cents  per  pound  for  beefsteak,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  production  of  eggs 
will  pay  for  the  meat. 

About  keeping  200  hens  in  one  flock, 
we  had  three  bouses  seven  feet  high  in 
front,  three  feet  back,  10  feet  wide,  and 
over  300  feet  long.  They  were  divided 
off  into  10-foot  sections,  each  with  a  yard 
75x10  feet  front  and  back.  Each  pen 
had  12  hens  and  one  male.  The  yards 
were  cultivated  and  sowed  to  grain,  and 
the  fowls  were  changed  from  one  yard 
to  the  other  at  intervals  of  10  days.  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  and 
resolved  to  try  400  Leghorn  hens  in  one 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  line  stock  of  this  most  desirable  potato.  Circulars 
free.  Dr.  JABEZ  FISHER,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Carman  No.  I  Potatoes. 

S3  per  barrel.  Barrel  lots  only. 

T.  GREINER.  La  Salle,  N.  V. 


POT  FOR  ALL.  Prices  very  low.  For 

1  UiniOLO  illustrated  catalogue  and  price 
list  of  choice  and  new  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes  at 
farmers’  prices,  call  or  address  C..  F.  BEANBLOSSOM 
and  S.  HARNISU.  Greenville,  Dark  County,  Ohio. 


Carman, Seed  Potatoes  (Thorburn 

stock),  R.  N.-V.  No.  2  and  Sir  William.  Costs  less  to 
grow  in  Wisconsin.  We  sell  accordingly.  Write  for 
prices.  FRASER  BROS..  Vernon, Waukesha  Co..  Wis. 


P 9 Pitt  On  II A  I  (Thorburn  Stock),  $2.50  per 
irdimcin  Hill  I  barrel';  90  cents  per  bushel; 
six  pounds  postpaid  $1.  Carman  No.  3,  $0  per  barrel: 
five  pounds,  $1.  Also,  Moonlight  and  Shuleys  No.  7 
(new).  Price  list  free. 

A.  E.  JANSEN,  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


Carman  No.  I  Potatoes  $1  per  bushel  ;  $2.50 

per  barrel.  E.  M.  WOOD,  North  Madison,  Ind. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes\XTX  !X 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawaua,  Pa. 


PntfltnOC  Carman  Nos.  land  3.  pure,  at  let  live  prices 
lUldlUbO  j,  S.  CARTER.  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


C  aarl  Dnlotnac  :uut  artichokes  for  sale 

vCCU  I  UldlUvd  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  A.  F.  BIXLER,  Box  15,  Strasburg,  Ohio 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  ^ 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JEBRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ^ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 


We  Grow  Potatoes 

for  seed  —  that’s  our  business.  We  must  have  the  latest  and 
best  varieties.  We  reject  all  ordinary  new  seedlings,  and 
select  the  best  tubers  of  the  best  varieties,  cultivating  these 
with  greatest  care  ;  then  selecting  and  sorting  again,  just  as 
a  careful  breeder  does  in  breeding  fine  stock.  This  is  why 
our  selections  are  known  as  Dibble’s 

“Blooded  Seeds.” 

You  get  varieties  true  to  name  when  you  order  from  us. 
We  make  a  point  of  it.  Are  you  sure  of  the  varieties  when 
you  buy  of  a  dealer  who  does  not  know  one  variety  from 
another  himself.  We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Farm  Seeds 
in  this  country. 

Our  catalogue  is  free.  Send  your  address  for  it. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO.,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 
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EMJSMELS  PER  AGR&  EASY 
yVEIT  POTATOS 


IMMENSE- YIELDER-S”- QUALITY  SUPERB^  KarlleetJ 
Sweet  Potato  on  earth.-.  Easiest  cultivated  .  Highest  en 
doreement  by  best  agriculturists  in  America.^Tborongbly| 
tested.  .  Millions  will \want  them/ If  you  are  after  a 
MONEY  MAKER  yon\rmet  hive  them.  POTATOES, 
not  tinea  are  what  pay.  SSee^round. .  saves  time  in  dig 
ging.  BETTER  KEEPERS /L  just  what  has  been  wanted 
for  the  LAST  FIFTY  YEAftS  \Iave  MORE  MERIT  than1 
any  novelty  evef  offered/  Don't  wi^t.  hut  send  two-cent* 
stamp*  at  once  for  catalogue  that  tells^ll  about  them:  also! 
our  '.  BEN  HUR'  Irish  „  Potato  Entire  stock  of  both 
owned  exclusively  by  ourselves.  Oca  Sno  CsTaLoouml 
this  year  la.  A  WONDER,  so  many  GOOD  THING8  amj| 
prices  low  ft  i°  sure  tojnterest  yinijL  Address, 


ItllNTINfilON 
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POTATOES  'VS. 

LarffCftt  rrow«*w  of  POTATOES  for  Seed  In 
America.  The  *4Rural  New-  Yorker*  atvea  Sul- 
*erV  Early  Wlaconwln  a  yield  of  T8«  bvuihel* 
per  acre.  Price®  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed 
Hook,  148  pajrcftand  sample  1 4-Oay  Kadlnh  for 
Sc. postage.  JOHN  A.  SALZKIt  SEED  CO.,  LaCroafte,  >VIs. 
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Choice  Standard  and  New  varieties  grown  and  stored 
in  the  Cold  Northwest.  Send  for  handsome 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  article  de¬ 
scribing  method  of  raisingand  handling.  Small  ship¬ 
ments  at  car-load  freight  rates.  Samples  free. 

W  ALLEN,  Wolverton.  Wilkin  County.  Minn 


IT’S  A  GREAT  POTATO 

That  ontyields  the  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  1,  Rural 
No.  2.  American  Wonder,  and  half  a  hundred  others 
Wise’s  Seedling  did  it  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
All  the  above  varieties  and  many  others  for  sale  a 
popular  prices.  Lincoln  Oats  ami  White  Cap  Corn. 
Send  your  own  and  neighbors’  names  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  M.  FLUKE.  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


Three  Grand  New  Potatoes. 

For  the  first  ti  me  at.  popular  prices,  from  Thorburn 

seed  :  Carman  No.  3 . $3.00  per  barrel 

Carman  No.  1 . $2.25  per  barrel 

Great  Divide . $2.00  per  barrel 

Quantity,  quality  and  type  guaranteed.  Terms  cash, 
f.  o.  b.  C.  W.  Burnett.  Lyons,  B.  59,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BybsTI 


I  LARCE 

I  *  PROMINENT 

■  r  EYES  are  not  desirable  in  a 
I'.  potato.  Our  World’s  Fair 

Potato  lias  very  small  eyes. 
Order  of  us  and  get  pure,  genuine 
Stock.  Price  way  down.  We 
have  about  every  valuable  variety. 
Seed  corn,  oats,  barley,  garden  seeds. 
L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Rock  Oo„  Wis. 


Khci“  aNn  SEED  POTATOES 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

One  hundred  best  varieties.  Choice  sorts,  $1.50  per 
barrel.  Early  Michigan,  best  extra  early.  Carman 
No.  3,  best  late  potato  grown.  My  Northern-grown 
pedigree  seeds  are  guaranteed  the  best.  Michigan 
Wonder  Oat.  the  ’96  novelty.  Seed  Corn.  Clover,  etc., 
at  lowest  prices.  40-page  Catalogue  and  new  book. 
“  Potato  Culture  in  a  Nutshell,”  free.  Read  it  before 
ordering  your  seeds.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND.  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


CARMAN  No.  I,  &X 

Carman  No.  3,  $7  per  barrel.  Great  Divide  and 
Maggie  Murphy,  $2  per  barrel.  Freeman,  World's 
Fair,  Irish  Daisy,  Early  Puritan  and  Vaughan,  $1.50 
per  barrel.  100-Day  Bristol  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 
Barrels  and  bags  free. 

MONROE  SEED  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
References.— Bank  of  Monroe.  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 
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BUSINESS  POTATOES 
Sir  William. 

Only  three  years  on  the  market,  but  is 
becoming  wonderfully  popular. 


2 


Burr’s  No.  I .  Early  Seedling. 

New;  just  out.  It’s  sizey.  handsome,  immensely  pro¬ 
ductive  Excellent  quality.  They  are  thorough¬ 
breds.  and  are  bred  for  business.  You  can  get  at  a 
low  price  choice  headquarters  stock  grown  especially 
for  seed  of  K.  I).  1JLJRR,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Write  him  for  price. 


Send  for  our  1896  Catalogue  of  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  I  Prices  Reduced  to  I  AGENTS 
FREE.  |  suit  the  times.  |  WANTED. 

HOOKER,  GROVER  &  CO.  I  men,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

Nineteen  leading  varieties,  including  Carman  No.  1 
and  3,  Sir  William,  Great  Divide,  World’s  Fair,  Irish 
Cobbler,  New  Queen,  Vick’s  Early  Pride,  etc.  If  with 
the  times  you  would  keep  pace,  order  your  seeds  from 
Mace.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE.  Greenville,  Ohio. 


PflTATflFQ  We  ha'fe  an  extra  early  potato  that 
I  U  I  H  I  ULO  catches  the  Silver  Dollar.  We  know 
it,  because  we  grow  it.  It’s  a  paging  hustler.  Yield 
and  quality  are  both  there.  Our  list  tells  the  truth 
about  it  and  other  good  ones.  Honest  potatoes  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  list. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Winsted.  Conn. 


1)()T  ATOFS  Ournew  high-grade.  Rose  introduction. 
1  U 1  n  I  ULvJ  priqo  Qf  Seneca  (early  to  medium  late). 
We  challenge  critical  and  competitive  tests  in  every 
section  of  the  U.  S.  Prices:  5  lbs..  50c.:  pk.,  $1.  De¬ 
scriptive  list  (over  30  var.)  free.  Keep  address 
R.  H.  Brown  &  Co  ,  P.  O.  Miller  Corners, Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


iND-CROP  SEED  POTATOES doublethe 


2  lii«  wiiwi  wkbH  ■  winiwbw  returns. 
Hebron,  N.  Queen,  Thorburn,  Puritan,  Early 
Norther,  Rose,  Freeman,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early. 
Free  Pamphlet.  JOHN  Q.  PEARCE  &  CO., 

404  West  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes. 

No.  1,  800  bushels  (Livingston’s  stock).  $1.25  per 
bushel;  Carman  No.  3  (Thorburn  stock),  $3;  Banner, 
$2;  World’s  Fair,  $1.  All  seeds  kept  true  to  name. 
Packages  free.  WM.  H.  RUSSELL.  Pine  City.  Minn. 


Seeds  and  Potatoes  Carman  No  3,  $4.00 

33  varieties,  true  stock,  our  growing.  Rural  New- 
YorkerNo.  2, Orphan,  Dutton,  Irish.Daisy, Am.  Wonder, 
$1  per  barrel.  Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Grains,  Plants,  etc.  Everything  at  special  low  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO.,  Newark.  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes, 


ED  S  HILL, 

PERUVILLE, 
TOMPKINS  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus 

Two-year  Plants.  60  cents  per  100;  $2.50  per  1,000; 
or  $2  in  5,000  lots.  A.  R.  NORTON,  Selden,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

in  one  house  160x16  feet,  with  seven- 
foot  posts  in  front  and  three-foot  posts 
in  the  rear,  and  a  shed  roof  covered  with 
paper.  One  hundred  feet  of  this  house 
had  perches,  and  60  feet  were  for  a 
scratching  and  laying  house.  The  house 
was  never  closed  in  the  daytime,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  weather  was,  and  at  night 
the  doors  were  closed  with  a  wire  screen. 
The  condition  of  the  hens  in  the  large 
house  was  far  ahead  of  those  in  the  small 
yards. 

Shall  Poultrymen  Stamp  Eggs  ? 

O.  W.  Mapes,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
— On  page  104,  you  say  that  “retailers 
object  to  the  practice  followed  by  some 
producers  of  fancy  eggs,  of  stamping 
the  name  and  date  on  each  egg.  They 
object  to  the  name  because  they  are 
thus  advertising  another  man  to  their 
own  customers.”  Iam  sorry  to  see  you 
add,  “  This  is  reasonable.”  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  objectors  are  running  on 
an  extremely  narrow-gauge  road.  Is  it 
not  about  time  a  producer  be  given  an 
equal  footing  with  a  manufacturer  ? 
These  same  retailers  would  have  no 
scruples  about  serving  their  customers 
with  a  bottle  of  ink,  for  instance,  or  a 
cake  of  soap  with  the  manufacturers 
name  stamped  on  it.  Or  if  it  happened 
to  be  a  can  of  tomatoes,  or  of  fish,  he 
would  point  with  pride  to  the  name  on 
the  package  and  remark  “  Mr.  So-and- 
So  never  puts  up  inferior  goods.”  There 
is  no  use  “  kicking  against  the  pricks.” 
The  day  is  coming  when  farmers  will 
step  up  and  take  their  place  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  classes,  and  it  is  com¬ 
ing  fast. 

The  other  objection  that  in  case  of  a 
glut  when  eggs  have  to  be  held,  the 
date  gives  away  the  old  eggs,  has  more 
force ;  but  it  would  also  protect  the 
producer  and  hasten  the  eggs  out  of  the 
hands  of  speculators.  Any  method 
which  will  shorten  the  journey  between 
producer  and  consumer  will  be  hailed  by 
the  latter  with  delight. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  you  are  buying  eggs  to 
sell  with  your  own  would  you  wish  to  ^ 
let  those  from  whom  you  bought,  use 
their  own  trade-mark  ?  | 

J.  V.  C.,  Sparkilu,  N.  Y.— Why,  if  a 
man  wish  to  create  a  trade  on  his  special  | 
quality  of  eggs,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
stamp  a  design  such  as  a  star,  hen  or 
other  trade-mark,  which  would  neither 
interfere  with  the  commission  man’s 
trade,  nor  give  away  the  date  ?  If  they 
were  found  of  extra  quality,  that  brand 
would  be  asked  for. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Wisconsin. 

C.  A.  S.,  Whitehall,  Wis. — I  sowed 
some  Crimson  clover  iD  corn  on  light 
soil  July  24  ;  some  came  up  the  third  day. 
Also  some  about  August  15,  which  came 
up  quickly.  It  did  not  grow  very  well 
until  after  the  corn  was  cut,  owing  to 
the  weather  being  so  dry  ;  but  it  made  a 
fair  growth  late,  and  went  into  winter 
quarters  looking  green  and  nice.  I  sowed 
one-fourth  acre  on  low,  black  muck  land 
in  September,  when  I  sowed  some  rye. 
The  piece  is  sheltered,  and  snow  stays 
on  till  late.  I  thought  that  I  might  get 
some  seed  from  that,  as  it  looked  nice 
when  the  snow  came  ;  I  will  report  in 
the  spring. 

Some  Potato  Points. 

G.  M.  B.,  New  Franklin,  Pa. — My 
little  Carman  No.  1  potato  did  well — a 
level  full  half-bushel  is  the  crop,  and 
fine  potatoes  they  are,  too.  I  noticed  in 
a  paper  recently  that  some  one  urged 
that  the  potato  is  the  cause  of  seven- 
tenths  of  the  cases  of  dyspepsia  ;  the 
trouble  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing  them.  I  know  people 
who  would  risk  a  little  dyspepsia,  could 
they  earn  the  potatoes.  Our  good  old 
physician  used  to  say,  “Let  your  chil¬ 
dren  eat  all  the  raw  potatoes  they  want; 
keeps  ’em  healthy,  ma’am.”  Five-cent 
potatoes  would  rule  me  out ;  our  land  is 
good,  but  stony,  and  they  cost  me  sev¬ 
eral  times  five.  I  sold  at  25  cents  in 
October,  and  they  retail  at  50  to  60  cents 
now.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  is  a  good 
potato  to  sell  by  weight. 


FAKE  ADVERTISING. 


The  reader  may  recall  the  advertisement  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  so  called  U.  S. 
Separators,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  paper. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  this  U.  S.  concern  scattered  broadcast  a  circular  asking,  “  Who  was 
the  son  of  Annanias  and  Sapphira?”  This  question,  it  has  been  said,  was  answered,  when  a 
conspicuous  official  of  that  Company  testified  a  few  months  ago  in  the  trial  at  Newfane,  Vt., 
of  an  action  to  compel  Francis  Batchelder  &  Co.,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  to  pay  for  certain  U.  S. 
separators  which  could  not  be  made  to  do  what  had  been  claimed  for  them,  and  in  which  suit 
Batchelder  &  Co.  were,  of  course,  successful,  largely  by  reason  of  the  curious  testimony  of  this 
conspicuous  witness,  who  is  said  to  claim  such  ancient,  if  not  enviable,  ancestry. 

One  might  be  uncharitable  enough  to  assert  that  the  author  of  this  advertisement  to  which 
reference  is  made  as  having  appeared  in  this  paper  two  weeks  ago  was  this  same  scion  of 
Annanias  and  Sapphira. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company  tries  to  belittle  the  effect  of  the  Decree  of  Infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  De  Laval  patents  given  by  the  United  States  Courts  against  Samuel  Hotchkiss, 
and  publishes  what  purport  to  be  letters  from  said  Hotchkiss,  his  financial  backer  in  illegal 
infringement  (whom  it  terms  “the  largest  merchant  in  Downsville,”  and  both  of  whom  are  at 
this  time  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  U.  S.  machines),  and  from  a  user  of  one  of  such  infringing 
machines  whom  the  De  Laval  Company,  in  the  enforcement  of  its  lawful  rights,  enjoined  from 
the  further  use  of  such  machines. 

The  statement  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  Hotchkiss  that  his  lawyers  assured  him 
that  the  De  Laval  infringement  claims  could  not  be  sustained  if  contested,  is  untrue,  and  we 
challenge  Hotchkiss  (or  any  one  else — except  the  person  who  testified  at  Newfane)  to  make  this 
statement  under  oath.  Hotchkiss’  attorneys  were  the  well-known  firm  of  Risley,  Robinson  & 
Love,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Hotchkiss  abandoned  the  further  and  final  contest  of  the  case  against 
him  because  he  was  assured  by  his  attorneys,  after  a  thorough  investigation  by  them  of  the  state 
of  the  art,  that  it  was  a  waste  of  money  to  proceed  further,  and  that  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten. 
These  attorneys  also  assured  other  infringers  of  the  same  patent  who  were  equally  interested  in 
the  result  with  Hotchkiss  that  they  could  do  nothing,  and  finally  actually  refused  the  proffered 
financial  support  of  an  outside  infringer,  so  hopeless  did  they  consider  any  attempt  to  answer 
the  De  Laval  testimony  which  had  been  put  upon  record. 

After  Hotchkiss  and  Hulbert,  his  financial  backer,  had  begged  and  pleaded  with  the 
De  Laval  Company,  for  better  prices  and  greater  consideration  than  the  De  Laval  Company 
gives  to  the  honest  and  direct  buyers  of  its  machines,  they  went  to  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine 
Company,  and,  it  is  said,  obtained  from  it  a  lot  of  machines  at  less  than  half  the  price  it  charges 
to  other  buyers  of  its  machines,  and  in  this  way  some  few  of  the  previous  users  of  the  infringing 
Hotchkiss  machines  have  been  induced  to  try  the  U.  S.  at  about  half  price,  with  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  presumably  of  such  untrue  and  misleading  statements  as  those  now  published — while 
Hotchkiss  and  Hulbert  are  active  agents  for  the  sale  of  U.  S.  machines. 

We  leave  the  public,  including  the  few  who  have  been  deluded  into  buying  U.  S.  machines 
at  full  prices,  to  judge  of  these  matters  for  themselves,  and  we  challenge  the  denial  under  oath 
(by  any  one — except  the  person  who  testified  at  Newfane)  of  any  of  these  assertions. 

And  since  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company  introduces  the  subject,  we  avail  of  the 
opportunity  to  announce  for  the  information  and  caution  of  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  that 
we  are  assured  by  counsel,  including  the  most  emininent  patent  attorneys  in  this  country, 
Harding  &  Harding,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Banning  &  Banning  &  Sheridan,  of  Chicago,  that  the  so-called 
U.  S.  machines  do  infringe  the  De  Laval  patents ;  and  that  we  have  only  delayed  prosecuting  the  makers 
and  users  of  such  machines  from  the  fact  that  other  suits  are  now  pending  which  equally  affect 
the  so-called  U.  S.  machines,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  present  U.  S.  machines  have  been 
apparently  but  temporary  and  unsatisfactory  makeshifts  in  style  of  construction,  since  the  makers 
have  devised  and  applied  for  patents  upon  various  new  and  presumably  improved  forms  of  con¬ 
struction,  which  still  more  broadly  and  openly  infringe  certain  of  the  De  Laval  patents.  Their 
machines  most  recently  shown  at  the  Experiment  Stations  are  newer  in  style,  but  while  further 
infringing  do  not  embody  the  extreme  encroachments  upon  the  De  Laval  patents,  which  it  is 
their  apparent  purpose  to  attempt. 

Makers  and  Users  of  all  infringing  machines  may  depend  upon  our  sustaining  and 
enforcing  our  just  equitable  rights  in  due  season,  and  are  again  cautioned  in  this  respect. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


New  York,  February  14,  1896. 


A  ■  |  p  30-acre  farm,  located  on 
A  I  P  main  road  betweefi  Spring- 
field  and  Hartford.  In¬ 
quire  of  F.  J.  PEASE,  242  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SSAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &  Water  Wheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

The  Rural  New-Yobkkb,  New  York. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2600  feet  1 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies.  etc.  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Maohine  Co.  Akron, (X 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


IT 

WILL 

PAY 

to  get  our  la¬ 
test  Cula- 
loi-ue  of  tho 
line 


111  Y  Tnm  C  on  Earth.  Apostalwtll  bring  It, 
IlM  I  I  UULg  Alsovaluable  information  about 
lluylng  and  Huy  Burns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  wi  th 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvesua  Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Folrfleld,  low*. 
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Humorous. 

“  My  lips  are  sore,  but  camphor  ice 
I  will  not  have,”  said  May. 

“  Of  course,  ’twould  cure  them,  but,  you  see, 
’Twould  keep  the  chaps  away.”  — Bazar. 

“  I  am  no  prize  fighter,”  said  the  laun- 
drym»n,  “  but  if  any  one  gives  me  cuffs, 
I’ll  proceed  to  do  ’em  up.” — Rochester 
Democrat. 

“  IIow  do  you  pronounce  the  last  syl¬ 
lable  of  that  word,  ‘  butterine  ’  ?  ”  asked 
the  customer.  “  The  last  syllable  is 
silent,”  stiffly  replied  the  grocer’s  clerk. 
— Household. 

Ethel  had  formed  the  very  unbecom¬ 
ing  habit  of  saying  “  H’m  ?  ”  when  she 
did  not  quite  understand,  and  her  aunt 
had  been  teaching  her  to  say,  “  Beg  par¬ 
don,”  instead.  The  following  day,  she 
was  overheard  talking  with  some  of  her 
little  playmates.  “  My  auntie  says  you 
mustn’tsay,  ‘H’m.,”’  she  explained.  “You 
must  say,  ‘Baking  powder.’”  —  Credit 
Lost. 

In  an  old-fashioned  home  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  there  was  company  at  dinner,  and 
the  ladies  were  discussing  the  woman 
question.  A  gentleman  present,  after 
hearing  all  the  pros  and  cons,  facetiously 
remarked  that  two  preachers  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  same  problem,  recently,  in 
his  hearing,  and  they  both  agreed  that 
it  portended  evil  and  “that  women  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  evil  in  the 
world — in  fact,  that  women  were  worse 
than  men.”  One  of  the  ladies  indignantly 
retorted  :  “Indeed,  they  are  not;  women 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth.”  “  Dat’s  so, 
honey,”  put  in  old  Aunt  Susan  from  the 
kitchen  ;  “dat’s  de  Bible  truf,  for  shore. 
Women  is  the  salt  ob  de  earth.  Just 
think  ob  Lot’s  wife  !”  And  everybody 
laughed  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
application  of  the  old  Bible  story. — 
New  Orleans  Picayune. 


Pi£crUancou$i  gulmtisint). 

In  writing- to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yobkke. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESA  I.i:  P KICKS,  Delivered  I'HKE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VR  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  .54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W  INGERS01.L,  No.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LADIES  1!! 


I>o  you  like  a  cup  of  <«oo<l  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  "  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
14- pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  It.  N.-Y. 


THE  GliKAT  AMKltlCAN  TKA  CO.. 

P.  0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St..  New  York. 


famk  Ksjstone  Corn  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalcguo. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

YORK,  PA. 


Send  for  Laroe  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn.  Beans. 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  in  hilts, 
drills  A  checks , 
in  distances 
desired.  It  is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers 
wet  or  dry.  with  a  certainty,  in  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars,  n 

KC  I.I  PSK  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield.  Grafton.  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


Market  Gardeners  Recommend  \ 

Matthews  &  New  Universal  Model  Hand  j 

•  Seeding  and  Cultivating  Implements  •  \ 

A  dozen  styles.  (ff$T  iffTH  ™E  BEST 


Latest  Designs. 


Goods  ; 


Only  combination  One  and  Two  Wheeler  made. 
One  wheel  for  seeding  insures  most  finished  work, 
"’rite  for  circulnrs  end  add.essof  neurest supply 

denot.  AMES  PLOW  CO.  ,  „  . 

Sole  Makers.  _ Boston  &  New  York.  $ 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany.  N.  T. 


M anu  facturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Dining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Dime,  Plaster,  Ao 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It. 
Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for 
Circulars 


Patented 
Dec.  21,  188C. 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  B. 
Terry,  .1.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  and  every  user. 


The  UNIVERSAL  WEEPER  CO.,  [ 


A  REVELATION  IN  WEEDERS 


Patent 

Applied 

For. 


IS  REPRESENTED  BY  ODIi 


D 


SUCCESS 

which  is  the  acme  of  perfection 
STEEL  F RAM  E-Teeth  are 
adjustable  &  fully  guaranteed. 
DROP  US  A  POSTAL. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 

805  James  St.,  York,  Pa. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


ggggagp 


Works  on  either  st  and-; 
ing  Timber  or  Stumps. 

Pulls  an  ordinary  Grub  in  1M| 
minutes.  Mukes  clean  sweep? 
of  2  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man, 
hoy  and  horse  can  ojierate  it.L 
No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to! 
handle.  You  can  not  longer! 
afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unpro-f 
ductive  timber  land.  Illus- " 

Milne  Mfg.  Co.,  250  8th  St.,  Monmouth,  III.  AddjessMilne  Brrou  forShethvnd_Poiyy Catalogue^* 


trated  catalogue  FREE,, 
giving  prices,  terms  and  i 
testimonials.  Also  full, 
information  concerning, 
our  I.  X.  D.  Grubber,  ( 
Iron  Giant  Grub 
Stump  Machine,  2' 
Horse  Ilawkeyeand, 
other  appliances  for, 
clearing  timber  land. 


1)60*. 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials  and  directions  how  to  use.  Price  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one 
excavator  and  one  ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS.  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


A  Set  of  Hustlers 


are  the  PLANET  JR.  Farm  Tools.  They  put  farm  work  on  a  modern 
business  basis, — a  week’s  hoeing  done  in  a  day,  three  times  the  crops  on  the 
same  laud.  The  New  No.  8  Horse  Hoe  is  a  dozen  tools  in  one  ;  width  or 
depth  changed  instantly  without  stopping  the  horse.  The  PLAN  ET  J  R. 
Book  for  1896  tells  all  about  these  famous  tools.  Sent  free  if  you  write  to 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  110?  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


ASPINWALL  MFC. 

62  SARIN  FT.. 


CO., 

JACKSON,  MICH. 


TV  t'U 
adap¬ 
ted 

for  the 
use  of 
MARKET 
(iiRDESiEliS 
and 

THICK 
FARM  EUS 


3aH>IKTG— 

CULTIVATO 


The  Most  Perfectly 
Balanced  and 


Convenient 


Riding 
Cultivator 
in  the 


Tins  eight  Narrow 
‘'hovels,  three  on 
each  Stationary  Beam, 
the  two  Inside  Shovels 
only  being  movable  side- 
wise.  Has  Adjustable  Iron 
Axle,  Ratchet  Levers,  for 
raisin  gaud  lowering  the  Beams. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 


Write  to  us 
for  full 
Descriptive 
Circular. 


9 Canal  St., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


WORLD. 


BRANCH  HOUSE— PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


20to40 

Atm  ■  day. 

In  wet.dry 
and  windy 
weather. 


Wright,  40th. 


fniiiPSONT 

Sow*  all  varieties , 
Clover*  Timothy, 
Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 
Flax,  and 

ALL  KINDS  OF 
GRASS  SEEDS. 


HOPPER  for 

OATS-WHEAT. 

Send  for  fatal  of  ne.  ,, 

•Q.'E.  Thompson  &  Sons, 

:  1 7  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


GRASS! 

SEEDER! 

Sows  any  Quantity  E 

Evenly,  Accurately  i 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER! 

^“Guaranteed  to  Sow  from  60  to 
80  Acres  per  Day  (either  Horse¬ 
back  or  Foot),  of  Clover,  Timothy,  ( 
Millet,  Flax,  and  all  Seeds  of 
same  nature. 


|wh«H| 

1  Nr#  ■ 

JiM  „ 

1M»V 


Will  be  sent  to  j 
any  Postoffice  on  re*  I 
ceipt  of  $1-50.  If  not  satis*  | 
factory,  money  refunded. 

Circulars  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

FRAXZEN  &  BUSS,/ 

GOLDEN,  ILL. 

REFERENCE:  GOLDEN  BANK., 


OUR  RIDING  AND  WALKING  WHEEL 

SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 

A  wonderful  im¬ 
provement. 

The  wheels  carry  the 
frame  high  above  the 

ground,  causing  it  to 
e  the  lightest  draft 
Harrow  in  the  world.  Ratchet  tooth  holder;  15  to  18 
inches  can  be  worn  off  the  tooth.  A  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  for  every  dealer  in  the  country.  Write  for  prices 
in  time.  We  also  manufacture  Circular  Saw  Mills, 
Cultivators,  Grain  Drills,  Engines,  and  all  kinds  of 
Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  reliable  deal¬ 
ers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  tipon  having  our 
goods.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCH.  «St  DROMCOLD,  YORK.  PA. 


Sent  Free  to  Farmers ! 


A  new  book  on  Agriculture  Horticulture, 
and  the  Cultivation  of  the  soil  by  John  Gould. 
T.  B.  Terry,  J.  H.  Hale,  and  others,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  to  any  address. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN., 

So/e  Mfrs.  of  the  only  “  CUTAWAY  HARROW.” 


LEAN’S  s#ELkL  HARROW 


No  Castings  to  Break,  NoWearout  to  it. 

|  Adjustment  easiest  operated.  Save  its  c°ut  fir’d 
I  son.  Adapted  to  general  farm  purposes.  HAS  NO 
EQUAL.  Write  for  proof.  p 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

64  Park  St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
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FAMOUS  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  “  BRACK  AND  WHITE  ”  BREED. 

A  Result  of  Skillful  Selection  in  Breeding. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Powell  told  us  about 
the  three  methods  of  improving  live  stock.  These 
were  better  care  and  food,  selection  and 
scientific  breeding.  Our  illustrations 
this  week,  of  animals  from  the  herd  of 
Smiths  &  Powell,  are  given  with  a  view 
of  showing  the  improvement  that  may 
be  made  in  a  herd  when  all  these 
methods  are  employed  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Sir  Netherland  Clothilde  8517  stands 
at  the  head  of.  this  herd.  He  was  put 
there  because,  for  generations  on  either 
side,  his  female  ancestors  have  been 
noted  as  milk  or  butter  producers.  For 
example,  his  13  nearest  female  ancestors 
have  weekly  butter  records  which  aver¬ 
age  19  pounds  15  4-13  ounces  of  butter, 
while  their  milk  yields  average  10,052 
pounds  3  5-13  ounces.  Nine  of  the  near¬ 
est  of  these  ancestors  averaged  21  pounds 
8  1-9  ounces  of  butter  per  week. 

The  theory  of  breeding  is  that  a  bull 
with  such  ancestry  must,  when  mated 
with  good  cows,  transmit  the  milking 
habit  to  his  heifer  calves.  Let  us  see 
how  the  facts  accord  with  theory. 

Twenty  two-year  old  heifers  from  this 
bull  have  been  tested  for  butter  and 
milk.  They  gave  average  weekly  records 
of  12%  pounds  of  butter,  and  average  yearly  records 
of  10,000  pounds  of  milk.  The  mixed  milk  of  16  of 
them  averaged  4.08  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Fig.  53 
shows  a  group  of  eight  of  these  heifers.  See  how 
closely  they  resemble  the  bull.  The  fact  is  that  the 
form,  color  and  good  qualities  of  this  bull  have  been 
bred  into  him  through  long  years  of  selection.  He 


62  pounds  6  ounces  of  milk  in  one  day,  and  for  the 
whole  year  11,201  pounds  7  ounces.  When  two  years 
old,  she  made  15  pounds  8%  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
week,  and  when  three  years  old,  20  ppunds  and  one- 
half  ounce.  This  result  is  what  one  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  from  her  pedigree,  for  her  six  nearest 


female  ancestors  have  yearly  milk  records  averaging 
15,381  pounds  6  ounces,  and  weekly  butter  records 
which  average  21  pounds  4%  ounces. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  the  average  farmer 
can  breed  such  cattle  in  a  few  crosses  from  his  com¬ 
mon  stock  ;  but  the  principles  of  breeding  are  fixed 
and  sure,  and  even  in  the  humblest  herd,  careful 


Most  dairy  farmers  will  naturally  fill  their  herds 
with  grades — the  cows  from  which  their  heifers  are 
to  come  being  of  no  particular  type.  Their  wisest 
plan  will  be  to  get  as  good  a  bull  as  they  can  afford, 
and  save  the  heifers  each  year  from  the  cows  that 
come  nearest  to  the  type  they  have  selected  for  the 
improved  herd. 

We  have  taken  the  Holstein  breed  for 
this  illustration,  because  these  famous 
“  black  and  white”  cows  show,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree,  how  skillful  selection 
and  proper  mating  can  be  made  to  re¬ 
produce  and  improve  desirable  qualities. 

The  Holsteins  have  long  been  famous 
for  milk  production,  and  of  late  years, 
certain  families  have  been  fed  and  bred 
so  skillfully  that  the  quality  of  the  milk 
has  been  greatly  improved  without  re¬ 
ducing  its  quantity.  Holsteins  are  a 
prepotent  breed,  and  well-bred  bulls  are 
sure  to  show  their  characteristic  size, 
color  and  qualities  in  any  ordinary  herd. 
These  cattle  are  also  strong  and  rugged. 
They  eat  heartily,  but  will  dispose  of  an 
immense  amount  of  roughage.  The  cows 
are  quiet  and  docile.  We  can  readily 
see  that  each  of  the  recognized  breeds 
of  cattle  has  a  certain  place  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  of  this  country.  We 
would  select  the  Holstein  of  improved 
strains  for  milk  farming — preferably  on 
rich,  level  lands,  where  a  large  amount 
of  cheap  forage  is  to  be  turned  into  milk. 
The  Holsteins  came  originally  from 
the  low  meadows  lying  along  the  North  Sea  in 
Europe,  and,  for  their  best  development,  have  al¬ 
ways  demanded  rich  pasture,  and  plenty  of  food.  No 
one  would  select  the  Holsteins  to  graze  on  scant  and 
rocky  pastures.  The  Ayrshires,  Devons  or  Jerseys 
would  climb  hills  and  travel  about  for  food,  but  the 
heavier  Holstein  was  not  built  for  such  wandering. 


has  also  received  the  best  of  food  and  care.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  these  good  qualities  are  fixed,  and  are 
sure  to  appear  in  his  offspring. 

The  same  theory  works  out  when  applied  to  cows. 
We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  cow  Nether¬ 
land  Monk’s  Aaggie  Constance  20556  (see  Fig.  51.  This 
cow,  in  her  two-year-old  form,  gave,  on  winter  feed, 


selection  and  the  introduction  of  improved  blood, 
will  surely  improve  the  cattle.  Some  one  has  said 
that  “  blood  ”  is  the  concentrated  extract  of  years  of 
selection  and  care.  A  child  is  the  reflection  of  its 
parents.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  bull  to  reproduce, 
in  his  daughters,  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother. 


and  will  not  thrive  on  it.  Many  of  the  cattle  at 
Cornell  University  are  Holstein  grades,  and  they  are 
well  liked.  The  best  cows  in  the  herd  carry  more  or 
less  Holstein  blood.  They  are  called  “  best”  because 
they  give  the  most  milk  for  a  dollar’s  worth  of  food. 
It  is  good  milk,  too — good  enough  for  college  boys, 
who  are  better  than  liabcock  testers  for  sampling  it. 
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WILL  MANURE  INCREASE  PEACH  YELLOWS  ? 

How  to  Replant  Missing  Trees. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

Of  an  orchard  of  2,000  peach  trees,  three  years  old,  600  are  miss¬ 
ing.  These  trees  have  been  replanted  three  times,  the  last  time 
last  autumn.  The  missing  trees  are  scattered  all  over  the 
orchard.  Where  the  trees  have  started,  they  have  made  a  good 
growth,  but  the  replants  have  nearly  all  died  in  the  same  places. 
We  have  tried  commercial  fertilizers  lacking  nitrogen,  and  black 
soil  which  came  from  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  now  we  wish 
something  new  for  the  third  trial.  Plenty  of  old  and  well-rotted 
manure  is  available,  but  we  have  never  used  manure  on  peach 
trees  in  any  way,  being  under  the  impression  that  manure  pro¬ 
duces  yellows.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  manure  in  this 
case  ?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  use  old  manure  as  mulch  for  peach 
trees  newly  planted  on  rather  poor,  sandy  land  ?  Has  any  one 
proved  that  manure  produces,  or,  rather,  makes  peach  trees  more 
susceptible  to  the  yellows  ?  j.  s.  l. 

Goldsboro,  Md. 

THE  ANSWERS. 

Would  Certainly  Use  Manure. 

After  an  experience  of  20  years,  1  have  never  been 
able  to  detect  any  increase  of  peach  yellows  from  the 
use  of  manure.  The  disease  seems  to  attack  a  tree  of 
slow  growth  as  quickly  as  one  of  rampant  growth 
and  to  appear  on  the  sterile  sand  bank  and  the  rich 
bottoms  equally  as  destructively  and  as  soon.  I  would 
unhesitatingly  recommend  mulching  newly-set  peach 
trees  on  poor,  sandy  soil,  with  barnyard  manure — 
well-rotted  preferred.  I  have  never  used  nitrate  of 
soda  on  peach  trees,  but  when  the  foliage  started  in 
the  spring,  would  try  it  sprinkled  on  top  of  the 
manure  around  the  trees,  one  small  handful  to  several 
trees  ;  I  would  repeat  the  application  a  month  later, 
if  good  results  seem  to  follow  the  first,  but  not  after¬ 
wards,  as  too  late  and  un ripened  growth  might 
result.  1  would  look  for  some  other  cause  for  trees 
dying  as  described — perhaps  the  .aphis  causes  the 
trouble.  If  not  able  to  detect  any  cause,  I  would 
inform  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  would  promptly  render  any  assistance  in 
its  power,  and  sit  up  nights  with  the  case  if  need  be. 

Delaware.  samukl  h.  derby. 

Put  New  Soil  Around  the  Trees. 

We  have  found  by  experience  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  in  replanting  peach  trees,  is  to  dig  large  holes, 
throwing  the  earth  entirely  away,  so  that  none  of  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  new  trees,  and  fill  up  around 
the  roots  with  entirely  fresh  earth  taken  either  from 
the  middle  of  the  rows,  or  hauled  in  from  a  distance 
In  the  most  successful  trial  we  ever  had  with  a  case 
of  this  kind — and  it  was  a  perfect  success — we  hauled 
the  soil  from  a  head  row  that  was  old  and  rich.  When 
we  set  the  trees,  we  covered  the  roots  entirely  with 
the  fresh  soil,  and  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  hole  with 
earth  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  tree  row.  It  is 
not  right  to  let  the  manure  come  close  to  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  but  to  broadcast  it  on  top,  and  work  it  well 
in  ;  neither  is  it  a  good  plan  to  use  manure  as  a  mulch 
for  peach  trees.  It  never  has  been  demonstrated  that 
manure  makes  peach  trees  more  susceptible  to  yellows. 
J.  S.  L.  can  use  manure  heavy  or  light,  if  it  be  well- 
rotted,  broadcasted  on  top,  and  then  well  worked  in. 

Delaware.  slaymaker  &  son. 

A  Fight  with  the  Bark  Louse. 

From  the  description  given  by  .T.  S.  L. ,  I  would  say 
that  his  young  peach  trees  are  being  destroyed  by  the 
bark  louse  or  aphides  feeding  on  the  roots.  Such  cases 
are  not  uncommon.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
many  peach  orchards  during  the  past  30  years,  that 
have  suffered  in  this  way  when  first  set.  In  1883,  I 
had  to  replant  over  700  peach  trees  that  were  killed 
by  the  black  louse  on  the  roots.  Following  the  advice 
of  old  and  experienced  nurserymen,  1  dipped  the  roots 
of  the  replants  in  tobacco  water,  and  dusted  over  them 
powdered  tobacco  ;  also  mixed  with  the  soil  when 
placed  about  the  roots,  powdered  tobacco,  but  without 
avail ;  all  or  nearly  all  died.  Before  planting  the 
third  time,  I  dug  holes  four  feet  square,  down  to  the 
subsoil,  and  filled  them  with  top  soil  from  portions  of 
the  orchard  where  the  trees  had,  from  the  first,  grown 
well,  and  in  this  soil  planted  the  new  trees,  being 
careful  to  examine  the  roots  for  lice,  as  they  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found  already  established  on  the  roots  of 
trees  just  taken  from  the  nursery.  This  last  experi¬ 
ment  cost  much  labor,  and  proved  successful,  nearly 
all  the  replants  growingwell  and  making  fine  trees. 

In  regard  to  using  fertilizers,  particularly  those 
containing  nitrogen,  I  am  able  to  give  one  instance 
of  apparent  success.  One  of  my  neighbors  who  had 
witnessed  my  fight  with  the  black  louse,  and  who  pro¬ 
posed  setting  a  peach  orchard,  at  my  suggestion 
mixed  with  the  soil  around  each  tree  as  set,  two  hand¬ 
fuls  of  ground  tankage,  my  idea  being  that  the 
stimulant  (organic  nitrogen  and  bone  phosphate)  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tankage  would  push  the  young  tree  so 
that  the  sap-sucking  louse  could  not  materially  injure 
it.  As  a  result,  the  trees  grew  finely,  and  none  was 
lost.  I  have  never  mixed  rotted  manure  with  the 
soil  about  newly-planted  peach  trees,  but  have  used 


it  as  a  mulch  for  peach  trees  newly  planted  where  the 
soil  was  thin  or  sandy,  and  found  it  an  advantage, 
not,  however,  as  overcoming  the  depredations  of  the 
louse.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  yellows  in  this 
section,  peach  trees  of  good  old  age — 20  or  30  years — 
adjoining  gardens  or  truck  patches  that  received 
heavy  dressings  of  manure,  thriving  greatly  and 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  poorly-colored  fruit,  were  not 
an  uncommon  sight.  From  my  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation,  I  am  almost  certain  that  this  class  of  trees 
proved  to  be  more  susceptible  to  yellows  than  those 
cared  for  in  the  usual  manner.  Finely-ground  ani¬ 
mal  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  are  my  reliance  in 
the  fertilization  of  my  orchards — apple,  pear  or  peach. 
A  crop  of  Crimson  clover  plowed  under  early,  is  of 
great  use  in  lightening  soils  that  are  inclined  to 
bake,  and  supplies  almost  too  much  nitrogen  ;  but 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  needed,  both  for  clover 
and  trees.  geo.  h.  Murray, 

Delaware. 

How  to  Start  Young  Trees. 

If  I  were  J.  S.  L.,  I  would  replant  those  trees  and 
use  some  fresh  soil  from  an  old  fence  row  if  I  could  get 
it.  Then  I  would  use,  at  least,  a  shovelful  of  good 
ashes  in  the  hole,  a  handful  of  fish  scrap  or  ground 
fish,  and  after  the  trees  were  set,  put  a  good  shovel¬ 
ful  of  rotted  manure  around  each  tree  on  the  surface. 
An  orchard  only  a  few  miles  from  me,  behaved  in  the 
same  way.  but  the  man  now  has  a  nice  stand  of  trees 
by  persistent  replanting,  Sometimes  young  trees  die 
from  root  aphis.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  use  some 
tobacco  dust  around  the  roots,  as  this  will  kill  any 
aphides  that  may  be  in  the  ground  or  on  the  roots. 
What  makes  these  trees  die,  I  can’t  tell  ;  but  on  light 
land,  I  would  always  give  a  tree  a  good  start  by  using 
a  nitrogenous  manure  for  the  first  few  years.  When 
it  is  big  enough,  begin  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
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acid  for  fruit.  For  a  young  tree,  this  ground  fish 
seems  to  give  it  a  start  that  nothing  else  will,  and  if 
the  tree  will  live  for  one  year,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  die. 
There  is  no  proof  that  manure  induces  yellows,  and 
many  a  young  peach  orchard  gets  stunted  in  its 
growth  from  lack  of  manure.  Use  it  around  the  trees, 
not  in  the  holes.  Peach  trees  have  yellows  on  all 
kinds  of  land,  and  with  or  without  all  kinds  of 
manures.  Pull  up  the  first  tree  you  see  with  it,  and 
burn  it,  and  keep  this  up  if  you  wish  to  be  free  from 
it.  Many  trees  that  turn  yellow,  merely  have  aphides 
about  the  roots.  chas.  wright. 

Delaware. 

Give  the  Trees  Some  Tobacco. 

I  would  suggest  that  J.  S.  L.,  examine  carefully 
the  roots  of  the  trees  with  which  he  intends  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  his  orchard,  before  setting  them 
out.  The  dying  may,  possibly,  result  from  aphides — 
or  as  commonly  known,  peach  lice.  If  any  trace  of 
these  be  discovered,  the  roots  should  be  immersed  for 
one  hour  before  planting,  in  a  strong  decoction  of 
tobacco.  If,  however,  the  trees  are  already  planted, 
it  would  be  well  to  procure  200  pounds  of  tobacco 
dust  (cost,  about  one  to  one  and  a-half  cent  per 
pound),  remove  the  soil  from  about  the  trees,  down  to 
the  spread  of  the  roots,  and  distribute  immediately 
about  each  tree,  a  good  handful ;  replace  the  soil, 
and  mulch  the  tree  with  a  good-sized  forkful  of  stable 
manure.  For  two  or  three  years  after  planting,  a 
mulch  of  old  (or  new)  stable  manure,  annually,  will 
not  likely  tend  to  produce  any  yellows,  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  land  devoted  to  peach  orchards,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  demon¬ 
strated  that  nitrogenous  manures,  excessively  used 
in  disregard  of  what  might  be  termed  a  balanced 
ration,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  trees,  make  them 
susceptible  to  the  yellows.  High  culture — forcing 
extremely  vigorous  growth — and  the  yellows,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  long  separated  from  each  other.  This 


has  been  my  observation  The  yellows  resulting  from 
the  lack  of  proper  culture,  and  intelligent  feeding,  is 
a  wholly  different  disease  ;  but  about  as  prevalent  in 
most  peach-growing  districts  as  the  former. 

Maryland.  J.  w.  kerb. 

Would  Avoid  Nitrogenou  s  Manures. 

J.  S.  L.  does  not  say  in  what  kind  of  soil  the  orchard 
is  set.  If  it  is  very  sandy  and  poor,  it  may  be  that 
the  trees  fail  to  start  from  that  cause  ;  although  he 
says,  “  Where  the  trees  have  started,  they  have  made 
a  good  growth,”  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
poverty  of  the  soil  is  not  the  cause  of  this  trouble. 
The  fact  that  the  replanted  trees  have  nearly  all  died, 
would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  unsuitability  of,  at 
least,  a  part  of  the  soil  in  the  orchard  to  peach  cul¬ 
ture.  He  does  not  say  whether  or  not  peach  yellows 
has  been,  or  is  now,  in  his  orchard.  It  may  be,  that 
the  young  trees  were  affected  by  this  fatal  disease 
when  they  were  planted,  which,  if  true,  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  the  solution  of  the  question.  Why  not  re¬ 
plant  this  orchard  hereafter  with  Japan  plum  trees, 
which  are  seldom  affected  with  any  disease  ?  I  would 
continue  to  use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  instead  of 
stable  manure  or  any  nitrogenous  substance.  How¬ 
ever,  it  might  do  to  try  a  little  of  the  latter.  Well- 
rotted  stable  manure  used  as  a  mulch  for  newly-set 
trees,  would  be  no  better  to  retain  moisture  about 
them  than  other  trash,  which  would  be  less  nitrog¬ 
enous.  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  after  going  over  the 
whole  subject  of  manures  as  related  to  peach  yellows, 
says,  “  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  infected  dis¬ 
tricts,  nitrogenous  manures  have  a  bad  influence,  but 
to  what  this  is  due,  I  am  unable  to  say.”  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  authority  extant. 

Virginia.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY? 

Transplanting  Tools. — Fig.  54  shows  two  home¬ 
made  tools  which  I  find  very  useful.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  save  time  in  transplanting  small  plants  like 
celery,  and  they  have  proved  almost  indispensable. 
The  flats  which  I  use  are  12  inches  wide  inside,  by 
two  feet  long,  with  the  rows  running  across.  Then 
with  the  trowel  shown  at  1,  I  take  up  a  whole 
row  of  plants,  and  space  them  farther  apart  in  other 
flats,  or  set  them  into  cold  frames.  With  celery,  this 
will  save  entirely  all  hand  transplanting,  except  the 
final  field  work.  Butin  order  to  use  this  tool  success¬ 
fully,  the  rows  must  be  perfectly  straight,  and  to 
accomplish  this,  I  use  the  marker  shown  at  2.  This 
spaces  the  rows  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  which 
is  right  for  celery.  When  the  seed  is  well  up,  thin  so 
as  to  leave  25  or  30  plants  to  the  row.  This  makes  500 
or  more  plants  to  the  flat.  These  may  be  sheared  off 
once  or  twice^before  they  become  “drawn,”  and  then 
set  into  cold  frames,  four  inches  between  the  rows  to 
grow  on.  I  prepare  the  row's  to  receive  the  plants,  by 
opening  them  with  the  trowel,  then  rake  the  soil  up 
to  the  plants,  and  press  down  firmly. 

The  trowel  is  made  of  an  extra  heavy  piece  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,-  11%  inches  long,  and  3%  inches  wide, 
and  bent  at  the  top  of  the  shaded  lines.  The  handle 
is  extra  heavy  galvanized  strap  iron,  one  inch  wide 
and  12  inches  long.  This  is  folded  with  the  ends  to¬ 
gether,  lapped  on  both  sides  of  the  first  piece,  and 
riveted  or  soldered.  All  may  be  done  with  a  hammer, 
cold  chisel  and  punch,  if  one  have  the  materials.  The 
edge  need  not  be  sharp,  but  may  be  thinned  with 
a  file. 

The  roller  is  a  round  stick  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  11  inches  long.  Saw  into  each  end  two  shallow 
cuts  at  right  angles,  forming  a  cross,  which  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  that  of  the  other  end.  Then  wind  a  soft 
copper  wire  or  even  a  hard  cord  around  through  the 
saw  cuts,  and  fasten  it ;  then  across  the  other  way 
and  fasten  it,  and  it  will  look  as  at  2  (end  view). 
Drive  a  wire  nail  in  the  center  of  each  end,  and  mount 
in  the  handle,  of  which  the  ends  A,  A  are  of  thin 
iron  with  holes  for  the  nails  in  the  ends  of  the  roller. 
Pass  this  over  the  soil  which  should  be  sifted  and 
smoothed,  and  it  will  pack  the  soil  leaving  tiny  marks 
just  right  for  the  smallest  seeds.  D.  m.  Andrews. 

Colorado. 

Interest  at  Farmers’  Institutes. — A  note  in  a  re¬ 
cent  R.  N.-Y.  says  that  institutes  are  growing  in  in¬ 
terest  in  the  West,  while  in  the  East  they  are  barely 
holding  their  own,  and  asks  the  question,  “  What  is 
the  matter  ?” 

My  observation  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  in¬ 
stitute  force  are  trying  to  cover  too  much  ground  for 
the  material  they  have.  Like  fertilizers,  they  some¬ 
times  spread  it  too  thin  to  be  of  any  perceptible 
benefit.  Not  that  the  speakers  do  not  know  by  actual 
experience  what  they  are  talking  about,  for  I  believe 
that  most  of  them  are  practical  men,  and  successful 
in  their  line  of  work.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  knowing  a  thing,  and  being  able  to  tell  it  so 
as  to  interest  and  convince  others.  To  be  a  success¬ 
ful  public  speaker,  either  at  the  bar  or  in  the  pulpit, 
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or  on  the  lecture  platform,  a  man  must  possess  a  cer¬ 
tain  force,  power,  magnetism,  call  it  what  you  will, 
that  commands  attention  and  convinces  fully  as  much 
as  correct  ideas,  even  though  they  be  based  on  ex¬ 
perience. 

Further,  a  man  who  is  sent  by  the  State  to  instruct 
the  people,  should  be  willing  to  answer  questions 
outside  of  the  institute  proper.  One  of  the  New  York 
State  force,  who  has  a  State — yes,  a  National  reputa¬ 
tion  on  a  certain  line  of  fruit-growing — was  asked 
some  questions,  in  his  hotel,  by  a  farmer  who  was  in¬ 
terested  in  his  specialty,  and  he  refused  to  answer. 
Such  men  as  Bailey,  Roberts,  Powell,  Willard,  Fen¬ 
ner,  Woodward,  Eastman,  Van  Alstyne,  Rice,  Snow, 
and  some  others,  are  above  criticism  as  institute  in¬ 
structors,  being  full  of  knowledge,  zeal  and  magnet¬ 
ism.  But  for  the  past  three  years,  since  the  number 
of  institutes  has  doubled,  multiplied  in  number,  the 
supply  of  such  men  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  farmers  themselves  are  also  to  blame  for  the  poor 
attendance  at  some  institutes.  The  last  one  held  in 
this  county  was  in  a  village  of  500  people.  There  are 
over  200,000  acres  of  land  in  this  little  county,  yet 
there  were  present  at  nearly  every  session  less  than 
100  persons.  The  absence  of  men  under  30  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noted.  e.  c.  GILLETT. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

Some  Connecticut  Farm  Talk. — Here  are  some 
points  brought  out  in  a  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  farmers’  club  :  This  matter  of  crying  down  the 
cost  of  producing  agricultural  products,  was  severely 
condemned  as  exerting  a  bad  influence  on  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  facts,  thus  misleading  people 
into  the  business  by  the  great  profit  which  looms  up 
before  them.  The  consumer  also  finds  fault  with 
paying  40  or  50  cents  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  saying, 
“  Why,  it  costs  only  six  cents  to  raise  them  ;  I’ve  read 
it  somewhere  !  ”  It  is  thought  to  be  wrong  to  charge 
a  crop  for  only  the  few  hours  one  may  be  at  direct 
work,  when,  in  fact,  the  whole  season  is  spent  in 
planning  and  laying  out  for  the  crop.  Another  point 
discussed  was  whether  a  man’s  house  is  included 
in  his  stock  in  trade,  the  same  as  his  barn  and  imple¬ 
ments.  It  was  claimed  that  a  merchant  does  not  count 
in  his  residence  when  computing  the  interest  to  be 
charged  to  his  investment.  The  decision  reached  was 
that  his  house  is  included,  in  so  far  as  the  cellar  was 
used  for  storing  vegetables  and  fruits.  j.  A. 

Westport,  Conn. 

Tree  and  Bud  Notes. — The  indications  are  now 
that  the  low  temperature  of  February  17  has  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  finished  the  peach  buds  in  this  locality. 
I  have  examined  them  to-day,  and  find  but  a  very 
few  showing  any  signs  of  life — perhaps  one  in  ten  on 
the  Hill’s  Chili,  Crosby,  Smock,  Stephen’s  Rareripe  and 
Alexander,  while  the  Elberta,  Crawfords,  Mountain 
Rose  and  Wheatland  seem  to  be  all  dead.  The  mer¬ 
cury  registered  from  zero  to  15  degrees  below  during 
the  day,  being  the  lowest  at  sunrise.  I  presume  that 
it  was  not  over  10  degrees  below  at  the  lake  where 
our  orchard  is,  but  the  conditions  seemed  to  be  favor¬ 
able  for  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  buds. 

One  feature  of  much  interest  to  us  now  is  the  bank¬ 
ing  up  of  our  trees.  The  snow  over  most  of  our  peach 
orchard,  is  now  from  four  to  eight  inches  deep  ;  in 
going  over  the  ground,  I  noticed  a  good  many  mice 
tracks,  but  they  have  no  chance  to  work  at  the  trees, 
as  there  is  not  over  one  tree  in  a  hundred  that  the 
banking  does  not  show  through  the  snow.  We 
banked  our  plum  and  apricot  orchard  also.  Another 
good  feature  about  this  :  there  has  been  considerable 
ice  on  the  ground  this  winter  among  the  trees,  and 
the  banking  has  kept  it  away  from  the  bodies.  The 
expense  is  very  little,  as  it  cost  us  only  one-fourth  of 
a  cent  per  tree.  T.  h.  k. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

Killing  May  Beetles. — In  regard  to  the  White 
Grub  question,  page  116,  I,  some  years  ago,  adopted 
the  suggestion  on  page  76  of  Mrs.  Treat’s  “  Injurious 
Insects  of  the  Farm  and  Garden.”  When  the  beetles 
first  make  their  appearance  in  the  warm  evenings  of 
the  last  of  May,  or  first  of  June,  we  place  lanterns 
having  strong  reflectors  over  tubs  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  place  them  in  the  yard  and  garden.  These 
beetles,  commonly  known  as  the  May  beetle  or  June 
bug,  are  readily  attracted  by  light,  and  frequently 
fly  in  at  the  open  windows,  buzzing  about  the  rooms, 
knocking  against  the  walls,  etc.  When  they  strike 
the  lantern  glass,  they  fall  into  the  water  on  which  is 
a  film  of  kerosene  oil  and  this  quickly  stops  their 
careers  We  find  that  this  treatment  has  materially 
decreased  their  numbers.  Mrs.  Treat  claims  that  the 
best  method  of  extermination  is  to  kill  them  while  in 
the  perfect  or  beetle  state,  and  it  seems  important  to 
use  the  remedy  suggested  as  soon  as  they  appear,  as 
the  female  after  pairing  returns  to  the  earth  in  a 
short  time,  lays  40  or  50  eggs  and  then  dies.  They 
are  dormant  during  the  day,  and  having  this  fondness 
for  light,  bonfires  could  be  built  when  the  beetles  are 


numerous,  and  many  destroyed  by  flying  into  the 
flames.  It  will  be  found  that  many  other  injurious 
insects  will  be  killed  in  this  way,  and  since  trying  it, 
there  has  also  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  corn  worms  in  our  garden.  f.  c.  c. 

Bath,  Me. 

Sowing  Small  Seeds. — Mr.  Cranefield’s  manner  of 
sowing  small  seeds,  page  98,  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes  ; 
but  I  prefer  the  method  set  forth  below.  I  believe  in 
a  thoroughly  fine  seed  bed,  and,  therefore,  sift  the 
box  full  of  barely  moist  earth.  This  is  then  firmly 
pressed  down,  and,  if  necessary,  more  soil  added,  the 
object  being  to  have  the  surface  of  the  soil  reach  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  box.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  for,  if  it  is  much  lower,  the  plants  will  have 
a  tendency  to  grow  spindling ;  besides,  they  will  not 
come  up  uniformly  because  the  light  cannot  reach  all 
parts  of  the  soil  in  equal  proportion.  I  next  give  the 
soil  in  the  box  a  thorough  watering.  After  allowing 
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the  surface  to  dry  somewhat,  I  now  sow  the  seed  and 
sift  a  little  fine  soil  over  this.  Then  I  press  down  the 
top  with  a  fire  shovel  or  light  board.  Under  these 
conditions,  no  immediate  watering  will  be  necessary, 
as  the  seed  rests  firmly  on  moist  soil,  and  capillary 
attraction  will  bring  up  more  moisture  from  beneath. 
If  at  any  time  before  the  plants  come  up,  the  surface 
indicates  the  need  of  water,  I  spread  a  piece  of  cloth 
smoothly  over  the  entire  surface,  letting  the  edges 
hang  over  the  sides  of  the  box.  With  this  precau¬ 
tion,  fairly  warm  water  may  be  applied  to  the  cloth 
in  any  desired  quantity  without  fear  of  disturbing 
the  seeds.  Percolation  does  the  rest.  The  cloth  must, 
of  course,  be  promptly  removed.  If  one  object  to  sur¬ 
face  watering,  let  a  small  pipe  coupling  extend  a  little 
above  the  surface.  By  inserting  a  funnel,  one  may 
sub-irrigate  at  any  time.  In  a  small  box,  one  coup¬ 
ling  near  the  center  is  enough.  In  a  large  box,  more 
couplings  should  be  used.  Before  the  plants  are  up, 
I  much  prefer  using  the  cloth,  as  there  is  little  chance 
of  running  any  risk  with  it.  Moreover,  the  watering 
can  be  done  more  uniformly.  j.  c.  senger. 


THE  DAUGHTER  AND  THE  POULTRY. 

LET  HER  HUNT  HENS  RATHER  THAN  HU8HANDS. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  “  keeping  the 
boys  on  the  farm,”  and  many  pleas  have  been  made 
urging  farmei's  to  give  their  boys  an  interest  in  some 
kind  of  stock  or  crop,  and  thus  make  their  labor  of 
some  pecuniary  value  to  themselves.  Every  boy 
likes  to  have  a  little  money  that  he  may  call  his  own, 
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and  that  he  can  spend  as  he  likes.  But  how  is  it  in 
regard  to  the  girls  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  anything 
written  in  regard  to  “keeping  the  girls  on  the 
farm  ”  ?  Or  are  they  of  so  little  account  that  the 
only  thought  is  to  get  them  married  off  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  that  some  other  fellow  can  support  them, 
and  so  save  that  item  of  expense  ?  I  say  to  farmers, 
give  your  girls  a  chance,  and  they  will  beat  the  boys 
all  “  hollow,”  not  only  in  the  thoroughness  of  their 
work,  but  m  their  enthusiasm  for  results,  and  in  the 
results  themselves. 

But  you  ask,  Shall  I  set  my  daughter  to  planting 
potatoes,  or  hoeing  corn  ?  Or  would  it  be  better  to 
start  her  in  business,  by  breaking  the  two-year-old 
colt,  or  the  brindle  steers,  or  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  hogs  ?  No,  my  dear  sir  ;  while  I  have  no  doubt 
she  would  be  successful  if  she  undertook  to  do  any  of 
these  things,  and  would  surprise  you  by  the  results 
obtained,  still  it  is  not  necessary  for  her  to  engage 
j»  any  such  masculine- labor, 


Again  you  ask,  What,  then,  would  you  have  her  do  ? 
Let  me  whisper  in  your  ear,  the  one  little  word, 
poultry.  Now  don’t  shrug  your  shouldei*s,  and  ex¬ 
claim,  “Bosh  !”  for  if  you  but  knew  it,  there  is  more 
profit  in  the  “  hen-business,”  for  the  amount  invested, 
than  in  any  other  stock.  And  who  is  more  fitted  to 
attend  to  such  “  stock”  than  the  daughters  of  the 
family  ?  Just  trydt,  if  you  have  one  or  more  daughters 
that  have  nothing  to  do,  and  are  just  eating  their 
heads  off  ;  invest  $150  in  poultry,  and  a  house  to  put 
it  in  (the  interest  on  this  will  be  but  $9  a  year) ;  or 
perhaps  you  already  have  some  building  that,  with  a 
few  dollars  expended  for  repairs,  would  answer.  Let 
her  keep  strict  account  of  all  eggs  used  in  the  family, 
sold,  or  used  for  setting,  all  young  chickens  raised, 
either  for  home  consumption,  or  market,  figuring  the 
value  of  droppings  as  worth  25  cents  for  each  mature 
fowl  for  the  year.  Also  keep  a  strict  account  of  all 
feed  used,  whether  bought  or  raised  on  the  farm.  If 
you  are  not  surprised  at  the  result,  then  I  would  con¬ 
sider  you  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption,  and  be  will¬ 
ing  you  should  jog  along  in  the  “good  old  way,”  let¬ 
ting  the  hens  spend  the  winters  in  idleness,  and  the 
girls  hunting  husbands. 

At  Figs.  55  and  56  are  pictures  of  a  convenient  hen¬ 
house,  which  will  accommodate  100  hens,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  not  expensive.  It  may  be  constructed  of 
matched  boards,  or  of  unmatched,  and  lined  with 
tarred  paper,  the  smell  of  which  is  not  offensive,  and 
tends  to  keep  away  vermin.  If  your  daughter  is  not 
well  posted  on  the  “hen  business,”  get  for  her  some 
good  book  on  poultry.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  supply  you. 
Give  her  what  help  you  can  by  advice,  etc.,  and  then 
let  her  go  ahead.  By  the  time  she  is  ready  to  buy  her 
wedding  outfit,  she  will  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it, 
and  thus  save  you  the  expense.  g.  m.  w. 

Trucksville,  Pa. 

WHERE  THEY  FARM  AT  WHOLESALE. 

HOW  AN  IOWA  MAN  HANDLES  CROFS. 

Railroad-Iron  Drag;  Homemade  Potato  Planter. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  Eastern  farmers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  how  we  farm  out  here,  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  spring,  we  begin  about  March 
15,  to  break  corn  stalks  for  our  small  grain  ;  this  is 
generally  done  with  a  railroad  rail  32  feet  long,  by 
hitching  a  team  on  each  end,  which  makes  a  clean 
sweep  of  them.  Two  men  and  two  teams  can  break 
80  acres  of  stalks  in  a  day,  in  this  way.  Then,  with  a 
two-horse  hay  rake,  we  rake  them  into  windrows  and 
burn  them,  after  which  we  are  ready  to  seed. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  small  giain  we 
intend  to  sow,  it  is  all  put  in  in  the  same  way.  With 
a  12-foot  broadcast  seeder,  we  finish  sowing  be¬ 
fore  stopping,  then  with  a  cultivator  we  cross  the 
rows  of  corn  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  it  was  cultivated  when  it  was  laid  by,  and 
thus  cover  the  seed.  We  then  harrow  the  ground 
two  or  three  times.  We  use  a  two-horse  tongue¬ 
less  cultivator  altogether  ;  some  farmers  use  a 
disc  with  four  horses  to  disc  in  the  grain,  instead 
of  the  cultivator.  We  use  from  three  to  four- 
section  16-foot  harrows  and  four  horses.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  sees  a  farmer  at  work  in  the  field 
with  less  than  three  horses.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  drive 
three  or  five  horses  abreast,  as  it  is  two.  All  farmer 
boys  from  12  years  old  up,  are  taught  to  drive  four 
horses  abreast,  with  two  lines  and  jockey  sticks. 

After  we  have  our  small  grain  in,  we  haul  out  the 
manure  on  the  ground  we  intend  for  corn,  and  then 
plow  for  corn,  using  a  16-inch  plow.  It  is  nothing  in 
this  country  to  see  three  or  four  teams  plowing  in  one 
field  for  corn.  After  plowing  we  harrow  once,  and 
then  plant  the  corn,  commencing  about  May  1  and 
trying  to  get  all  in  by  May  20  ;  this  all  depends  upon 
the  season.  If  we  have  a  favorable,  early  season  and 
not  too  wet,  all  get  through  by  that  time  ;  although 
the  western  farmers  are  like  a  hive  of  bees,  we  have 
some  drones  who  don’t  get  through  with  their  work 
from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other. 

After  our  corn  is  planted,  we  harrow  it  three  or 
four  times  according  to  the  season  and  condition  of 
the  weeds.  While  corn  is  getting  ready  for  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  we  plow  and  plant  potatoes.  We  have  a  big 
job  of  it  in  this  vicinity,  as  almost  every  farmer  raises 
from  10  to  40  acres  each  year.  We  generally  com¬ 
mence  while  one  man  or  boy  is  planting  the  corn 
with  a  two-horse  planter  and  wire  check  rower,  to 
cut  our  seed  potatoes,  and  have  them  ready  to  plant. 
Then  we  take  off  the  corn  boxes  from  the  corn  plant¬ 
ers  and  fasten  on  large  boxes  holding  one  bushel  of 
potatoes  each  in  their  places,  with  chutes  or  tubes 
that  run  from  the  large  boxes  to  the  ground,  the  same 
as  the  corn  chutes  do  except  that  they  are  larger. 
We  then  put  four  horses  on  the  planter  tongue,  ODe 
man  to  drive,  and  two  boys,  one  on  each  side  by  the 
large  boxes.  The  shoes  make  the  furrow  for  the 
potatoes,  and  the  boys  put  the  seed  down  the  chutes 
I  have  described,  and  the  wheels  cover  them  the  same 
as  they  do  the  corn  when-  planted  with  a  planter,  II 
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any  one  down  east  wish  to  try  that  kind  of  a  potato 
planter,  he  must  be  sure  and  get  two  good  boys,  for  it 
is  no  slow  job  to  get  the  seed  into  the  ground  as  fast 
as  the  horses  will  walk,  and  have  them  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  apart. 

After  our  potatoes  are  planted,  we  start  to  plow  the 
corn,  and  always  plow  it  three  times,  and  generally 
get  it  laid  by  on  July  4,  then  we  all  take  a  holiday. 

We  cut  our  grain  with  twine  binders,  stack  when 
dry,  and  thrash  just  as  soon  as  we  can.  When  our 
grain  is  in  the  stack,  and  we  are  waiting  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  thrash,  we  plow  the  stubble  for  next  year’s 
corn  ground.  We  use  the  cultivators  or  disc  harrows 
on  this  ground  in  the  spring. 

In  the  fall,  we  have  our  corn  to  gather,  and  pota¬ 
toes  to  dig.  About  one  in  every  ten  farmers  has  a 
potato  digger,  and  after  his  own  are  out,  he  digs  for 
his  neighbors  at  $1  per  acre,  and  they  furnish  pickers 
and  teams.  We  can  dig  with  the  Dowden  digger,  six 
acres  per  day  easily,  and  can  pick  them  up,  if  not  too 
big  a  yield.  Farmers  always  have  help  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  digger,  as  they  change  works  to  get 
the  help.  After  the  potatoes  are  out,  we  husk  the 
corn.  With  one  man  to  a  team,  we  husk  two  rows 
on  the  left  side  of  the  wagon  ;  we  have  a  big  throw- 
board  on  the  right  side  to  keep  the  corn  from  going 
over  or  out  of  the  wagon.  A  man  can  get  out  from 
60  to  120  bushels  of  corn  a  day  in  that  way.  We  fill 
our  cribs,  then  pile  on  the  ground  ;  one  can  go  through 
this  country  to-day  and  see  thousands  and  thousands 
of  bushels  piled  up  on  the  ground.  Farmers  haul 
this  off  after  they  get  all  through  husking.  Some 
shell  it  before,  for  the  cobs  to  burn  as  fuel.  If  there 
is  snow  in  the  winter,  they  shovel  snow,  corn  and  all 
into  the  wagon  or  sled,  and  take  it  to  town  to  sell. 
It  looks  like  a  great  waste,  and  so  it  is,  to  see  corn 
piled  in  the  shape  it  is ;  but  renters  will  not  build 
cribs,  as  they  stay  only  about  one  year  on  a  farm. 

Here  is  what  we  get  for  our  produce :  Wheat,  32 
cents  ;  oats,  11  cents  ;  barley,  18  to  22  cents  ;  rye,  25 
cents  ;  corn  15  in  the  ear,  14  shelled  ;  potatoes,  10  to 
13  cents.  We  grow  mostly  Mammoth  Pearl  and 
Northern  Spy.  Our  crops  on  an  average  are  good. 
Oats  yield  60  bushels  per  acre,  corn  50,  rye,  barley 
and  wheat  just  fair,  as  there  is  not  much  sown  here. 
Rye  is  mostly  sown  for  pasture.  We  get  many  new 
ideas  from  reports  of  Eastern  farmers  and,  possibly, 
some  of  our  methods  may  help  them.  j.  w.  kiley. 

Shelby  County,  Iowa. 


WHAT  SAI  ? 

Manilla  Roofing. — I  would  like  to  hear  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  from  those  who  have  used  Fay’s  manilla 
roofing.  For  what  can  it  be  used,  and  what  is  the 
best  and  most  economical  way  to  use  it  ?  A.  l.  w. 

Blanch  Celery  in  Tile. — I  am  a  market  gardener, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  the  raisers  of  celery  have 
had  any  experience  in  blanching  it  in  drain  tile.  If 
so,  what  size  is  recommended  ?  Also  what  variety  ? 

Rockville,  Ind.  h.  r.  b. 

Corn  vs.  Potatoes. — This  question  has  arisen  in 
our  farmers’  club,  Which  is  the  hardest  crop  on  land, 
corn  or  potatoes,  and  which  is  the  most  profitable  to 
raise  ?  I  would  like  the  answer  from  some  experi¬ 
ment  station,  as  to  the  real  nutrition  each  of  these 
crops  takes  from  the  soil.  l.  c.  h. 

Middleton,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  chance  for  practical  men  as  well 
as  scientists. 

Cut  Bone  for  Hogs. — Is  any  benefit  derived  from 
feeding  hogs  cut  bone  as  cut  by  Mann’s  bone  cutter  ? 
If  so,  in  what  quantities  ?  How  often  should  it  be  fed  ? 

Columbia,  Pa.  c.  D.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  theory,  this  is  a  good  practice.  We 
would  prefer  to  cook  the  cut  bone,  and  would  feed 
one  pound  per  day  to  begin  with.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  actually  tried  this. 

A  Stone  Silo. — I  intend  to  build  a  silo  this  next 
summer,  14x16  feet  inside  measure,  about  25  feet 
above  ground,  on  the  end  and  outside  of  a  barn.  I 
have  plenty  of  stone  handy,  and  am  thinking  of  using 
them  for  the  purpose.  Would  the  corn  keep  as  well 
in  stone  as  in  wood  ?  How  thick  should  the  walls 
be  made  to  stand  the  pressure  ?  Should  they  be  laid 
in  cement  or  lime  and  sand  ?  With  rough  lumber  at 
$11  or  $12  per  M,  which  would  be  best  for  me  to  use  ? 

Jermyn,  Pa.  m.  d.  c. 

Will  a  Silo  Pay. — Will  it  pay  for  me  to  build  a 
silo  to  feed  my  cows?  Will  it  increase  the  flow  of 
cream  ?  I  am  at  present  feeding  a  ration  of  grain  and 
cut  born  fodder,  with  hay,  oats  and  straw  for  variety 
occasionally.  The  cows  eat  the  fodder  quite  clean 
now.  Will  a  silo  pay  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  in  the  milk  ?  w.  l. 

Utica,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to  display 
a  little  knowledge.  If  there  are  any  ex-silo  men,  let’s 
bear  from  them. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.J 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

A  Cow  That  Does  Not  Breed. 

E.  A.  V.,  Reading,  Mich. — My  cow  dropped  a  calf  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  has  not  been  in  heat  since.  As  she  is  a  valuable 
cow,  I  would  like  to  get  her  with  calf.  Can  anything  be  done  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  ? 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  cows  to  go  three  or  four 
months  after  calving  before  coming  in  heat  again. 
If  she  does  not  breed  this  winter,  she  will  be  quite 
likely  to  after  turning  to  pasture  in  the  spring  ; 
especially  if  a  good  bull  be  allowed  to  run  with  her. 

Is  this  Heifer  Sterile  ? 

T.  C.  R.,  Erin,  N.  Y. — My  Jersey  heifer  20  months  old  fails  to 
breed.  She  is  in  heat  every  three  weeks,  and  has  been  served  by 
several  different  bulls  to  no  purpose.  The  only  thing  I  can  see 
wrong  is  the  discharge  of  a  little  blood  immediately  after  service. 
She  is  fat  enough  for  beef,  and  of  good  size. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  heifer  fails  to  breed 
because  of  the  closure  of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  In 
other  cases,  it  is  disease  of  the  ovaries,  or  some  of  the 
other  generative  organs.  Have  the  heifer  examined 
by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  ;  and  if  the  neck 
of  the  womb  is  found  closed,  it  should  be  dilated  or 
opened  just  before  service  when  next  in  heat.  If 
there  is  any  chronic  vaginal  discharge,  injections  may 
be  necessary.  If  the  veterinarian  can  find  no  remov¬ 
able  cause,  the  heifer  is  probably  sterile,  and  your 
only  course  will  be  to  beef  her. 

How  to  Treat  a  Foundered  Horse. 

H.  W.,  Fairfield,  N.  J. — I  bought  a  horse  iu  New  York  that  had 
been  foundered,  and  his  “  feet  have  comedown,”  one  quite  badly. 
Will  they  ever  go  back  or  grow  out  again,  and  what  can  I  do  for 
him  ?  He  is  eight  years  old. 

He  may  be  benefited  by  treatment,  so  as  to  be  use¬ 
ful  for  farm  work  ;  but  a  cure  cannot  be  effected, 
nave  the  horse  shod  with  broad-webbed  bar  shoes, 
beveled  towards  the  inner  sides  on  the  upper  surface, 
so  as  to  remove  the  pressure  from  the  sole.  Apply  a 
“  fly  ”  blister  around  the  coronet,  and  repeat  three  or 
four  times,  if  necessary,  making  a  second  application 
as  soon  as  the  scabs  from  the  first  have  been  shed. 
Also  dress  the  sole  and  wall  two  or  three  times  a  week 
with  hot  tar.  When  not  at  work  next  summer,  turn 
him  on  to  a  low,  damp  pasture,  if  you  have  one  ;  or 
on  any  pasture  at  night. 

Swine  Plague  in  Shotes. 

W.  F.,  Troupsburg,  If.  Y.— My  two  shotes  about  live  or  six 
months  old,  are  in  bad  condition;  they  cannot  get  around  the  pen 
enough  to  get  to  the  trough.  When  they  first  began  to  be  ailing, 
they  were  stiff  in  their  hind  legs,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  so 
stiff  in  their  front  legs  also  that  they  could  not  move  around. 
They  breathe  hard,  so  that  one  can  hear  them  a  longdistance. 
They  grew  well  for  four  or  live  months,  but  since  then  they  have 
grown  poor  rapidly.  Do  bad  effects  result  from  black  teeth  ? 
These  pigs  had  four  on  each  side,  but  one  of  my  neighbors  said 
that  they  caused  the  trouble,  so  I  pulled  them  out,  but  it  did  not 
help  any. 

Your  shotes  are  apparently  suffering  from  chronic 
pueumonia  or  swine  plague.  Place  them  in  a  warm, 
dry  stall,  preferably  on  an  earth  floor,  with  sufficient 
dry  litter  for  a  good  nest.  Feed  the  slop  as  hot  as 
they  can  eat  it,  so  as  to  steam  them  while  eating. 
Rub  both  sides  of  the  chest  every  two  or  three  days, 
with  strong  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  well  shaken 
together.  The  black  teeth  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  trouble. 

No  Abortion  in  These  Cows. 

O.  IT.  P.,  Ardena,  N.  J. — Three  of  my  cows  have  aborted  two 
years  in  succession;  they  are  well  cared  for  by  myself,  fed  good 
corn  fodder  once  per  day,  and  good  clover  hay  once  per  day  all 
they  will  eat  clean.  They  receive  a  grain  ration  of  two  quarts  of 
corn-cob  meal,  and  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  and  five  quarts  of 
finely-cut  beets  every  alternate  day.  Salt  is  by  them  at  all  times, 
and  water  also.  They  are  stabled  at  night  in  warm,  well-venti¬ 
lated  stables,  are  dried  off  for  six  weeks  before  the  time  of  calv¬ 
ing,  and  the  grain  ration  is  reduced  one-half.  In  summer  they 
have  clean  running  water,  good  clean  pasture,  and  two  quarts  of 
corn  meal  per  day.  They  abort  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter, 
apparently  about  two  or  three  days  before  the  time  due  to  calve. 

Abortion  cannot  be  said  to  occur  in  the  cow  unless 
the  fetus  is  expelled,  at  least  30  to  40  days  before 
the  normal  period.  If  a  cow  calves  within  this  per¬ 
iod,  but  before  the  normal  time,  it  is  known  as  pre¬ 
mature  parturition.  The  usual  period  allowed  by 
cattle  owners  for  cows,  is  nine  months  ;  but  from  a 
large  number  of  observations,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  average  period  of  gestation  in  the  cow  is  10  to  15 
days  longer,  or  280  to  285  days.  The  average  for  male 
calves  is  a  few  days  longer  than  for  females.  There 
is,  however,  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  normal  period,  which  varies  from- 240  to  300  days, 


or  even  longer.  Births  are  most  common  between 
270  and  290  days  ;  but  they  are  quite  common  between 
the  260th  and  270tli  days,  and  after  the  290th.  Those 
births  which  occur  before  the  260th  day,  may -be  con¬ 
sidered  as  premature.  In  your  case,-  if -the'  cows 
calved  only  two  or  three  days  before  the  usual  period 
of  nine  months,  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  indicate 
that  they  are  premature.  It  is,  probably,  the  normal 
period  for  those  particular  cows. 


Peat  Moss  as  a  Fertilizer. 

J.  B.  L.,  Oradell.  N.  J. — What  is  the  value  of  peat  moss  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  especially  iu  top-dressing  grasses,  and  for  use  in  drills  with 
fodder  corn  ? 


A  ns. — Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  gives  the  following  facts  about 
peat  moss  :  “  Peat  moss  is  superior  to  straw  as  a  bed¬ 
ding,  in  being  abetter  absorbent  and  a  deodorizer.  Its 
content  of  fertilizing  constituents,  as  compared  with 
straw,  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation  : 

POUNDS  CONTAINED  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid  Potash. 


Peat  moss .  13  5  3 

Wheat  straw .  10  2  14 

Rye  straw .  10  6  16 

Oat  straw .  13  4  24 


It  is  quite  likely,  too,  that  the  fertilizing  constitu¬ 
ents  in  straw  would  become  available  more  quickly 
than  in  the  peat  moss,  owing  to  the  greater  tendency 
to  decay.”  According  to  this,  peat  moss  is  inferior  to 
straw  as  a  manure.  It  makes  good  bedding,  but  costs 
too  much  to  buy  for  its  fertilizing  value. 

Crops  to  Suit  the  Manure. 

J.  W.  IP.,  Quincy ,  Pa.— I  have  one-half  acre  of  sandy  soil,  and 
plenty  of  pigeon  droppings  and  tobacco  stems  to  fertilize  it. 
What  shall  I  plant  to  realize  the  most  that  the  soil  and  fertilizer 
will  produce?  The  land  would  not  be  considered  high  or  low, 
but  has  good  drainage. 

Ans. — That  combination  of  pigeon  manure  and 
tobacco  stems  is  best  suited  to  growing  vegetables  and 
fruits.  We  do  not  know  what  will  sell  best  in  your 
market,  but  in  our  own  case,  we  would  set  that  land 
to  small  fruits — strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries  and  currants.  The  tobacco  stems  will  make  an 
excellent  mulch  around  the  vines — to  be  spaded  in 
each  spring.  We  would  keep  the  pigeon  manure  well 
dried  by  the  use  of  plaster,  and,  in  the  spring,  crush 
or  grind  it  fine  and  rake  or  harrow  it  in  between  the 
rows  and  around  the  plants. 

Which  Fertilizer  for  Potatoes  ? 

II.  R.  T.,  Riverhead,  L.  /.—My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  underlaid 
at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  by  sand  and  gravel.  Which  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  better  for  potatoes:  one  which  has  five  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia,  eight  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  10  per 
cent  of  potash,  or  another  which  has  five  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
five  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  seven  per  cent  of 
potash  ?  The  former  is  sold  for  $28  per  ton,  the  latter  $25.50.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  needs  of  the  potato  plant,  which  one  would  it  pay 
better  to  buy  ?  Agricultural  writers  tell  us  that  all  plants  with  a 
large  leaf  development,  are  potash  plants,  for  example,  potatoes 
and  tobacco.  Do  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  come  under  that 
class  ? 

Ans. — There  is  something  needed  besides  a  mere 
statement  of  the  analysis  to  guide  us  in  selecting  a  po¬ 
tato  fertilizer.  We  ought  to  know  of  what  it  is  made, 
and  from  what  the  ammonia,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  derived.  The  facts  are  more  necessary  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  fertilizer  for  the  potato  crop  than  for  many 
others.  As  between  these  two  fertilizers,  the  first  at 
$28  is  the  cheaper,  because  it  contains  60  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  60  pounds  of  potash  more 
than  the  other,  and  this  is  worth  more  than  $2.50. 
Yes,  special  fertilizers  for  cabbage  and  cauliflowers 
axe  made  with  a  large  per  cent  of  potash. 

Value  of  Different  Cuts  of  Pork. 


J.  V.  II.,  Fairview,  Ga.—li  a  liog  weigh  200  to  250  pounds  net,  and 
sell  for  six  cents  per  pound,  lor  what  price  should  the  back 
bones,  ribs,  head,  feet,  hams,  shoulders  and  jowl  sell  separate  per 
pound  to  make  it  equal  six  cents  for  the  whole  hog  ?  When  made 
into  bacon,  what  is  the  difference  iu  price  per  pound  on  jowls, 
shoulders,  side  pork  and  hams  ?  For  what  price  does  this  bacon 
have  to  sell  per  pound,  to  equal  a  whole  hog  at  six  cents  ? 

Ans. — The  following  is  the  result  in  reference  to 
weight  and  price,  of  the  several  parts  of  a  hog,  when 
ready  for  market.  Not  having  any  fattened  hogs, 
one  was  used  in  only  fair,  growing  condition,  a 
recorded  Berkshire  sow  pig,  taken  from  the  pen  with¬ 
out  being  kept  away  from  her  food  a  few  hours  prev¬ 
ious  which  will  account  for  the  large  percentage  of 
loss  in  offal.  As  a  rule,  the  waste  is  almost  worth¬ 


less,  so  I  figure  as  follows  : 

Pounds.  Value. 

Live  weight . 273  at  5.10  cents.  $13.92 

Dressed  weight  (24  hours  after  killing) _ 232  at  6  “  13.92 

Loss  in  offal  including  liver,  heart  and  lungs,  15  per  cent  or  41 
pounds. 


Offal,  including  liver  and  lungs 

Waste  bones,  ribs,  etc . 

Waste  meat  for  sausages . 

Jowls,  two  pieces . 

Leaf  lard  fat . 

Two  back  pieces  for  salting. . . . 

Four  side  pieces  for  bacon . 

Two  shoulders . 

Two  hams . 

Total  weight  alive . 

Total  weight  dressed . 


Weight  of  different  Estimated 


parts,  pounds.  Value. 

.  41  $00.00 

.  28  00.00 

.  18  at  4  cents.  0.72 

.  8  at  4  “  0.32 

.  14  at  4  “  0.56 

.  23*4  at  6  “  1.41 

.  44)4  at  7*4  “  3.35 

.  48  at  7(4  “  3.60 

.  48  at  8(4  “  3.96 


273  at  5.10  cents.  $13  92 
232  at  6  cents.  13.92 


In  obtaining  the  above,  it  was  more  trouble  to  give 
an  exact  value  to  each  part  than  one  would  suppose, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  allow  for  the  difference  in 
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value  of  the  several  parts,  and  also  make  up  the  loss 
on  others.  If  one  wishes  to  get  the  price  after  the 
meat  is  smoked  and  pickled,  simply  add  the  cost  of 
labor  to  the  parts  thus  smoked,  etc.  w.  A.  s. 

How  to  Start  Early  Melons. 

IF.  II.  II.,  Mo.  Valley ,  la. — How  can  I  start  melons  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  ?  What  is  the  least  amount  of  space  to  be  occupied  ?  I  wish 
to  plant  about  April  1 ;  would  oiled  cloth  do  instead  of  glass  if  I 
have  good  straw  mats  ?  How  much  dried  blood  can  I  use  in  a  hill? 

Ans. — For  starting  melons  in  hotbeds,  pieces  of 
good,  firm  sod  should  be  cut  four  inches  square  and 
two  inches  thick ;  these  should  be  handled  carefully 
so  as  not  to  break  them.  First  place  a  layer  of  about 
an  inch  of  soil  over  the  manure  in  the  hotbed,  then 
place  in  the  sods,  grass  side  down,  in  even  rows,  until 
the  whole  frame  is  filled.  Place  four  or  five  seeds  on 
each  sod,  and  press  them  in  to  hold  them  in  place. 
Sift  fine  earth  over  the  sods  to  about  half  an  inch 
deep.  When  the  melons  come  up,  give  them  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  but  do  not  let  them  get  chilled.  Oiled 
cloth  is  not  so  good  as  glass.  The  melons  need  light 
all  the  time,  or  they  will  get  weak  and  “leggy.”  I 
think  about  April  1  is  rather  early  to  start  the  plants, 
as  they  should  not  be  set  out  until  danger  of  frost  is 
over.  Two  ounces  of  dried  blood  may  be  used  to  a 
hill,  but  should  not  be  applied  until  after  the  plants 
are  set  out ;  then  mix  it  well  with  the  soil.  I  find 
that  a  mixture  of  two  parts  superphosphate,  two  parts 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  one  part  sulphate  of  potash,  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  hills  and  well  raked  in  with  a  steel 
rake,  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I  use  a  large 
handful  of  the  mixture  to  each  hill,  besides  manuring 
the  ground  with  stable  manure.  s.  M.  Harris. 

How  to  Sow  Peas  and  Oats. 

T.  F.  A'.,  Carmel,  If.  Y. — How  should  peas  and  oats  be  sown 
together  to  get  a  good  crop  ?  When  they  are  ready  to  cut,  can 
they  be  stacked  together  like  hay  for  winter  feeding  ?  About  how 
many  bushels  of  peas  to  the  acre  are  sown,  and  should  they  be 
harrowed  in  together  ? 

Ans. — Peas  should  be  “ganged”  or  plowed  in  about 
two  inches  deep.  The  oats  may  then  be  sowed  on  the 
surface  and  harrowed  or  drilled.  This  will  give  a  far 
better  crop  than  to  plant  the  peas  shallow  as  is  the 
usual  practice.  Sow  about  1%  bushel  of  oats  and  a 
bushel  of  peas  per  acre.  Use  some  stiff-strawed 
variety  of  oats,  and  the  Canada  field  pea.  Cut  with 
the  mower  and  cure  as  for  hay.  Since  the  pea  vines 
will  be  full  of  water,  they  will  need  to  be  cured  more 
than  ordinary  hay.  Peas  and  oats  make  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  soiling  crop.  For  winter  feeding,  one  can 
get  twice  as  much  food  per  acre  for  animals  by  rais¬ 
ing  corn  instead  of  oats  and  peas.  True,  the  cost  of 
raising  will  be  slightly  more  per  acre  with  the  former 
than  with  the  latter,  but  it  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind  that  corn  is  the  greatest  of  all  grass  and 
forage  plants.  I.  P.  R. 

Will  Potash  Benefit  Grass  ? 

D.  P.  A.,  Bullville,  N.  Y. — If  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate,  be 
sown  on  sod  this  spring,  will  it  benefit  the  grass?  If  sown  this 
spring  on  rye  or  wheat,  will  it  benefit  the  grain  and  help  the 
grass  seed  sown  on  it  ?  If  so,  in  what  quantity  should  it  be 
apjilied  ? 

Ans. — The  chances  are  that,  on  most  sandy  or  light 
soils,  potash,  will  benefit  the  grass  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
good  practice  to  use  potash  alone,  unless  you  know 
by  experiment  that  it  is  specially  needed.  Suppose  a 
man  blew  out  the  gas  in  a  hotel  room,  and  went  to 
bed  !  If  they  found  him  weak  and  helpless  an  hour 
later,  they  would  not  give  him  food,  but  would  bring 
him  into  the  fresh  air  at  once.  If  you  found  a  man 
wandering  on  the  desert,  almost  insane  from  thirst, 
you  would  not  give  him  air  and  food,  but  water.  A 
man  drifting  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan, 
would  not  need  water,  but  food.  There  must  be  some 
special  need  for  potash,  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid, 
before  we  can  hope  to  obtain  a  good  crop  by  using 
any  one  of  these  substances  alone.  We  recommend 
bone  and  muriate  of  potash  together  for  grass  or  grain, 
as  this  combination  will  supply  all  three  elements. 

The  Snowy  Tree  Cricket  on  Raspberries. 

A.  II.  M.,  Louisville,  0.—1  send  a  portion  of  a  raspberry  stem 
that  contains  an  insect;  I  would  like  to  know  its  name.  Is  its 
work  destructive  to  the  raspberry  stalk  ?  The  portion  above  the 
sting  dies  off. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  here  at  the  insectary,  that 
we  do  not  receive  raspberry  canes,  grape  vines,  or 
the  twigs  of  various  fruit  trees  which  bear  the  long, 
ragged-edged  wound  shown  at  a  in  Fig.  57.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  grower  is  usually  first  called  to  this 
peculiar  injury  by  the  death  of  the  part  infested.  If 
the  rough  surface  of  the  wound  be  cut  away  with  a 
knife,  the  injury  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  series  of  punctures  placed  close  together.  By 
splitting  the  cane,  the  nature  of  the  injury  may  be 
seen  even  better.  Such  a  section  is  represented  at  b. 
The  punctures  extend  through  the  woody  part  of  the 
cane  or  twig  into  the  pithy  portion,  and  here  there  is 
in  each  an  oblong,  yellow,  cylindrical  egg.  One  of 
these  eggs  is 'represented- enlarged  at  c. 


The  insect  which  thus  seriously  injured  A.  H.  M.’s 
raspberry  canes  in  preparing  a  safe  receptacle  for  its 
eggs,  is  a  delicate,  greenish- white  cricket.  On  account 
of  its  color,  and  its  habit  of  living  among  the  foliage 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  has  received  the  popular  name 
of  Snowy  Tree  cricket.  In  the  male  insect,  shown  at 
e,  the  wing-covers  are  broad  and  transparent,  so  that 
the  folded  wings  can  be  seen  through  them.  The 
oblique  thickenings  or  ribs  which  cross  these  wing- 
covers,  form  a  part  of  the  musical  apparatus  of  this 
insect.  The  female  differs  somewhat  in  appearance, 
as  her  wing-covers  are  closely  wrapped  about  the 
body,  making  the  insect  much  narrower  than  her 
musical  mate  ;  the  females  are  net  musicians.  The 
chirp  of  this  cricket  is  a  very  familiar  sound  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  early  autumn.  It  is  a  monotonous  repe¬ 
tition  of  a  cry,  which,  with  a  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  listener,  may  be  made  to  sound  like  Katy-did, 
Kady-did.  This  cry  is  begun  early  in  the  evening, 
and  is  continued  unremittingly  till  late  in  the  night,  all 
of  the  males  in  one  region  chirping  in  unison.  This 
cricket’s  chirp  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
much  larger  insect  known  as  the  true  Katy-did,  being 
less  rasping  and  much  more  monotonous.  In  those 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  true  Katy-did  does 
not  occur,  the  chirp  of  the  Snowy  Tree  cricket  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  most  prominent  of  all  sounds  made  in  the 
night  by  insects. 

Except  for  the  injury  caused  by  the  female  in  laying 
her  eggs,  this  cricket  is  not  regarded  as  an  injurious 
msect.  Its  diet  is  said  to  consist  in  part  of  plant  lice 
and  other  small  insects.  It  is  also  said  to  feed  later 
in  the  season  on  l'ipe  fruits,  but  not  injuriously.  The 
eggs  are  laid  late  in  the  summer  or  in  the  autumn, 
but  they  do  not  hatch  until  the  early  part  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer.  It  is  thus  a  simple  matter  to  cut  out 
the  infested  canes  or  branches  in  the  spring  after  the 
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other  canes  or  twigs  have  put  forth  their  leaves,  but 
before  the  eggs  have  hatched,  and  by  burning  these 
prunings,  to  check  the  increase  of  the  insects. 

Various  Foods  for  Stock. 

IF.  A.  C.,  Lakeside,  N.  S. — What  are  the  comparative  values  of 
liuseed  and  cotton-seed  meals  ?  Which  is  the  cheaper  at  same 
price  ?  How  much  linseed  could  be  safely  fed  to  grown  animals 
for  fattening?  How  do  corn  brau,  and  wheat  bran  compare  as 
to  feeding  value  ? 

Ans. — Here  is  a  table  showing  how  these  foods 
compare — from  the  chemist’s  standpoint : 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

.  35% 

22% 

11*4 

Linseed  meal  (old  process). 

.  26 

26  ‘A 

7 

Corn  bran . 

6 

55 

3!4 

Wheat  bran . 

.  11% 

45 

2!4 

These  figures  show  the  averages  of  many  different 
samples.  Of  course,  different  lots  bought  at  random 
in  the  market,  will  vary  more  or  less.  From  a  mere 
statement  of  analysis,  it  appears  that  cotton-seed 
meal  is  more  valuable  than  any  of  the  other  feeds. 
This  is  only  one  side  of  it,  however.  Cotton-seed 
meal  is  a  constipating  food,  and  is  dangerous  when 
fed  in  large  quantities  to  animals  that  are  not  used  to 
it.  We  would  never  feed  it  without  pasture,  roots, 
ensilage  or  other  succulent  foods.  Linseed  meal  has 
a  somewhat  laxative  effect  on  the  system,  and  makes 
an  excellent  addition  to  dry  stalks  or  other  roughage. 
Beginning  with  a  pound  a  day,  you  may  safely  in¬ 
crease  to  a  daily  ration  of  four  pounds  of  linseed.  We 
prefer  wheat  to  corn  bran. 

What  to  Feed  With  Brewers’  Grains. 

IF.  F.  R.,  Stamford,  Conn. — What  grain  should  be  fed  with 
brewers’  grains  to  increase  the  quality  and  also  the  quantity  of 
the  milk,  the  cows  having  all  the  good  hay  they  will  eat.  The 
brewers’  grains  are  jutted  (or  eusiloed)  and  have  kept  perfectly. 
Some  of  my  customers  ccmplain  that  the  milk  is  not  creamy 
enough,  and  that  there  is  not  enough  body  to  it.  How  much  of 
the  grain  should  be  fed,  each  cow  getting  a  large  scoojiful  of  the 
brewers’  grains  twice  a  day  ?  I  have  large  quantities  of  potatoes, 
and  on  account  of  the  low  price,  wish  to  feed  them  to  my  cows. 
How  many  may  be  fed  to  eacli  cow  per  day  along  with  the  bi-ew- 
ers’  grains,  and  what  grain  should  be  fed  with  them  to  keej>  up  a 
high  quality  of  milk  ? 

Ans. — I  have  personally  had  but  little  experience 
in  feeding  brewers’  grains,  but  from  their  known 
effects  upon  the  milk,  I  would  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  grain  ration  likely  to  be  followed  by 
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good  results  :  Equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran, 
cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  meal,  four  to  six  pounds 
per  cow  per  day  in  connection  with  the  brewers’ 
grains.  If  the  hay  is  largely  Timothy,  reduce  the 
proportion  of  corn  meal  one-half.  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  potatoes  in  any  considerable  quantity 
in  connection  with  brewers’  grains,  as  they  have  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  milk. 

n.  H.  WING. 

Bad  Water  in  a  Well. 

T.  M.,  Florence,  N. ./. — My  well  is  43  feet  deep;  28  feet  were  dug 
through  a  black  mud  which  looks  like  marl.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  is  a  hard  crust  which  the  water  comes  through  rapidly; 
there  were  16  feet  of  water  in  the  well  in  two  days.  The  water 
has  a  dark  look,  and  bad  odor.  About  three  weeks  ago,  I  put  11 
feet  of  gravel  in  the  well;  it  made  the  water  clearer,  but  it  lias 
the  same  bad  odor. 

Ans. — The  water  which  comes  into  the  well,  with¬ 
out  doubt  passes  through  the  undecomposed  mud,  and 
somewhere  dissolved  mineral  matter  may  have  become 
mixed  with  it  in  its  onflow  to  the  well.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  put  anything  in  the  well  which  would 
make  the  water  sweet.  If  much  water  were  pumped  out 
frequently,  it  would,  probably,  improve  the  quality 
of  the  water,  but  I  have  little  hope  that  by  any  such 
method  it  could,  in  the  near  future,  be  made  potable. 
Better  dig  a  large,  deep  cistex-n,  arch  over  the  top, 
and  cover  it  two  or  three  feet  deep  with  soil,  leaving 
only  a  little  neck  20  to  30  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top  for  ingress  and  egress.  Fill  this  cistern  during 
the  winter  months  when  the  roofs  are  clean,  and  the 
water  cold,  and  turn  the  spouts  off  early  in  the  spring. 
This  water  will  keep  cold  during  the  entire  summer, 
and  it  is  safer  to  drink  than  hard  water.  This  is  the 
method  which  is  so  successfully  practiced  all  through 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  surprising  how  cool  and  pure 
this  body  of  water  will  keep  thus  sealed  up. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Rooting  Hogs  on  a  Clay  Soil. 

J.  C.  M„  Wynn,  Ind.—l  have  a  12-acre  field  that  I  use  exclusively 
for  a  hog  pasture.  About  seven  acres  of  this  are  rolling,  set 
with  Blue  grass,  while  the  remaining  five  acres  can  be  cultivated. 
What  is  the  most  profitable  root  crojx  I  can  raise  on  the  five  acres 
for  stock  hogs  ?  The  soil  is  fairly  good  clay.  How  about  arti¬ 
chokes  ?  Where  can  seed  be  purchased,  and  at  what  price  ? 

Ans. — For  the  number  of  hogs  the  seven  acres  will 
pasture,  «1 .  C.  M.  will  not  need  five  acres  of  roots  of 
any  kind.  To  grow  mangels,  the  land  needs  to  be 
very  rich  naturally,  or  else  made  so  by  the  use  of 
manures.  This  land  in  its  present  condition,  would 
not  yield  a  profitable  crop  of  roots  of  any  kind.  Clay 
soil  is  the  poorest  kind  in  which  to  plant  artichokes  ; 
they  will  gi-ow  in  it,  and  probably,  yield  a  good  crop, 
but  the  hogs  can  never  make  a  good  job  of  harvesting 
them.  Clay  soil  is  not  the  kind  for  hogs  to  root  in 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Rooting  while  wet  ruins 
it,  and  in  the  severe  weather  of  winter,  when  the 
hogs  most  need  the  artichokes,  they  will  be  frozen 
into  the  soil.  At  other  seasons,  they  soon  tramp  the 
land  so  solid  that  they  cannot  root.  I  write  this 
from  experience.  They  are  easy  to  plant  and  to 
grow,  and  as  easily  cultivated  as  corn  ;  but  the 
trouble  comes  when  they  are  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
hogs  cannot  root  them  all  out,  and  it  requires  more 
care  than  the  first-class  farmer  wishes  t,o  give  them, 
to  get  rid  of  them  in  one  or,  possibly,  two  years. 
Much  better  rotate  the  five-acre  plot  with  corn,  clover 
and  rye.  and  let  the  hogs  harvest  them  when  possible. 
As  the  land  grows  better,  try,  in  a  small  wav  at  the 
start,  some  of  the  roots  grown  for  stock.  Kaffir  corn 
will  stand  much  greater  heat  and  drought  than 
Indian  corn,  but  in  experimenting  with  it  the 
Indiana  farmer  will  do  well  to  go  slow 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Grasses  for  a  Dairy  Farm. 

A.  T.  M.,  Qlendola,  N.  J. — I  am  a  dairy  farmer,  and  would  like 
to  know  the  best  grasses  to  sow  for  hay  and  pasture  after  hay¬ 
ing— some  that  will  ripen  with  clover,  or  nearly  so.  I  have  been 
sowing  Timothy,  but  it  is  a  poor  pasture  grass,  and  hard  on  the 
land.  My  soil  is  loam,  with  some  low,  dark  spots,  and  is  fairly 
productive. 

Ans. — Many  of  the  best  grasses  for  hay  do  not  form 
the  best  pastures.  Orchard  grass  ripens  with  clover, 
and  Tall  Meadow  Fescue  is  not  far  behind  it.  The 
former  seeds  can  be  easily  procured  ;  those  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  somewhat  expensive,  and  cannot  always  be 
secured  easily.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  sow  with 
clover  the  grasses  named  above,  and  practice  on  the 
best  fields  a  short  rotation  ?  By  the  tone  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  it  is  implied  that  much  forage  is  desired  Since 
you  are  in  a  fine  corn  country,  why  not  use  the  large 
grass,  corn,  for  forage  instead  of  Timothy  or  clover. 
You  can  get  three  or  four  times  as  much  feed  for  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  corn  as  you  can  from  the  smaller  grasses 
or  the  clover,  and  if  one  learn  to  raise  corn  properly, 
the  problem  of  both  grain  and  coarse  foods  is  solved 
easily.  The  poorer  lands,  or  those  situated  far  from 
the  buildings,  would  better  be  seeded  to  permanent 
pastures,  using  both  Red  and  Alsike  clover  freely  in 
seeding  down,  and  Timothy,  Orchard  grass  and  Tall 
Meadow  Fescue.  Wherever  land  is  low  and  damp, 
Alsike  clover  and  Red-top  will  do  admirably,  i.  ?,  $ 
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New  Forage  Plants  for  Oregon. 

If.  B.  S.,  Paulina,  Ore. — Where  can  I  get  a  block 
of  the  roots  of  Phalaris  arundinacea  var.  picta; 
also  of  the  Japan  Eulalias?  I  am  looking  for 
something  that  will  stand  a  dry  atmosphere, 
scorching  sun,  and  frosty  nights,  a  deep  rooting 
plant,  suitable  for  forage  both  green  and  made 
into  hay.  Rye  answers  our  purpose  very  well.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  nearly  first-class  if  the  beards 
did  not  make  the  animals’  mouths  sore,  that  are 
fed  upon  it.  The  beards  work  their  way  into  the 
flesh  of  the  cheeks,  and  root  of  the  tongue,  caus¬ 
ing  very  painful  sores. 

Ans. — H.  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  offers  the  grasses.  The  rye- wheat 
hybrids  have  passed  out  of  our  hands  and 
will  not  be  introduced  in  less  than  two 
years. 

Suitable  Varieties  of  Fruit. 

C.  B.  A.,  West  Carlisle,  0.— 1.  What  are  the  best 
four  varieties  of  plums  to  plant  on  a  limestone 
clay  soil?  2.  What  are  the  best  varieties  of 
apples,  of  at  least  10  varieties  ?  3.  What  are  the 

best  varieties  of  strawberries  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Apples :  Ben  Davis,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Oldenburg,  Rambo,  Rome  Beauty, 
Red  Canada,  Smith’s  Cider,  Yellow 
Bellflower.  2.  Plums  :  Bradshaw,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Shropshire  Damson,  Reine  Claude, 
Fellenberg.  3.  Strawberries  :  Beder 
Wood,  Parker  Earle,  Warfield,  Bubach, 
Ilaverland,  Lovett. 

Fertilizer  for  Strawberries ;  Shavings  Manure 

TF.  E.  II.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  F.— The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
February  8,  says,  “  Better  broadcast  a  straw¬ 
berry  fertilizer  before  the  plants  begin  to  grow.” 
My  strawberry  patch  is  a  sandy  loam,  fairly  rich 
from  applications  of  stable  manure  for  some 
years.  What  commercial  fertilizer  would  you 
suggest  for  rise  this  spring,  and  in  what  quan¬ 
tity  ?  I  have  a  quantity  of  horse  manure  from 
horses  bedded  with  pine  shavings  (not  sawdust) 
this  winter  ;  will  it  pay  me  better  to  keep  this 
over  till  another  season,  handling  the  pile  over 
three  or  four  times  during  the  summer,  or  would 
you  advise  using  it  this  spring? 

Ans. — We  referred  more  particularly 
to  the  best  time  for  using  the  fertilizer 
should  it  be  necessary  to  use  one.  Any 
of  the  special  mixed  fertilizers  for  fruits 
will  answer.  If  you  prefer  a  home  mix¬ 
ture,  we  recommend  three  parts  fine 
ground  bone  and  one  part  muriate  of 
potash,  or  equal  parts  ground  bone  and 
wood  ashes.  Use  as  much  as  you  can 
afford.  We  would  use,  at  least,  1,500 
pounds  of  the  mixture  per  acre.  We 
would  prefer  to  rot  the  horse  manure 
and  shavings  before  using,  and  would, 
therefore,  keep  it  through  the  summer, 
working  it  over  and  not  letting  it 
get  dry.  _ 
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R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. — There 
are  44  pages  of  this  remarkable  cata¬ 
logue,  but  these  pages  are  just  16  inches 
by  10%,  and  we  would  say  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  engraving  to  reading  matter 
is  as  three  or  even  four  to  one.  The  out¬ 
side  pages  show  in  colors  many  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  many  kinds  of  flowers. 
Among  the  plain  illustrations,  are  cuts 
of  Kaffir  corn,  Brazilian  corn,  several 
kinds  of  oats,  millet,  etc.  There  are  28 
cuts  of  tomatoes,  natural  size,  27  of  peas, 
24  of  onions,  and  so  on  through  the  long 
lists. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37 
Cortland  Street,  New  York. — A  work  of 
166  pages  (9x11  inches)  with  about  500 
wood  cuts  and  eight  colored  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  the  covers.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
“  Manual  of  Everything  for  the  Garden  ” 
and  the  farm,  costing  more  to  produce 
it,  we  judge,  than  any  other  similar  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  sent  postpaid  to  regular 
customers  without  charge  ;  to  others  for 


EARLIEST  ONIONS  PAY. 

There’s  a  market  gardener  in  Minnesota.  He  is 
prosperous,  makes  his  money  on  earliest  vegeta¬ 
bles,  gets  his  seeds  from  Salzer,  follows  Salzer’s 
instructions  how  to  grow  1,000  bushels  per  acre 
and  sells  Salzer’s  King  of  the  Earliest  onion 
already  in  July  and  gets  $1.50  a  bushel!  Cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about  it  and  of  lots  of  other  seed  for 
garden  and  farm !  35  packages  earliest  vegeta¬ 
bles  $1. 

If  you  will  cut  tills  out  and  send  it  with 
12  cents  stamps  to  John  A.  Salzer,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  you  will  get  free  his  catalogue  and  a  pack¬ 
age  of  yellow  watermelon  sensation. 
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20  cents,  which  amount  may  be  deducted 
from  the  new  applicant’s  first  order. 
The  last  cover  is  a  charming  picture  of 
the  “Memorial”  rose,  Rosa  Wichuraiana, 
which,  together  with  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler,  is  the  most  captivating  hardy  trail¬ 
ing  or  climbing  rose  ever  introduced. 
Could  we  have  but  one,  however,  we 
would  prefer  the  former.  We  do  not 
think  that  Art  can  ever  improve  upon 
this  rose  of  Nature.  The  flowers  are 
little,  to  be  sure,  but  perfect  in  their 
way  ;  the  leaflets  are  verj  small,  too,  but 
they  are  perfection  in  their  texture  and 
glossy  freshness.  A  new  potato,  the 
Uncle  Sam,  is  offered  for  the  first  time 
with  superlative  claims  which  this  old 
firm  would  not  care  to  make,  were  they 
not  founded  upon  their  own  careful 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We  have  a 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 


Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  Largest  stock  of  small 
fruits  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  given 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 
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LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELl 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS.  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
Ltrtei^iuid  choicest  collectloni  la  America* 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

beautifully  illustrated,  free  to  regular  customers, 
to  others  10c  for  postage. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

nOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PiswUanfflUiSi  guH'ftlii&infl, 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Maule’s  Seeds 

LEAD  ALL. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming 
spring,  Garden,  Field  or  Flower  Seeds, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the 
most  complete  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue,  you  should  send  your  address  to 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

P.  0.  Box  1296.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Apples.  10c.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Rochester  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


1,000 


Peach  Trees  with  freight  prepaid 

to  any  Station  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  two  to  three  feet,  for  $25.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  List  of  varieties  or  samples 
sent  on  request 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


(TREES  GROW  WHH.^  YOU 

.before  you  know  it  your  reward 
[comes  in  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NOW 
^by  writing  for  our  low  prices. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 


PARAGON  CHESTNUTS. 

Grafted  Trees,  five  to  six  feet,  at  $1.25  each,  packed. 
Grafted  Trees,  four  to  five  feet,  at  $1  each,  packed. 

ENGLE  &  BRO.,  Marietta,  Pa. 


CHESTNUTS 


Grafted  Paragon  Chestnut  trees 
for  sale;  also  scions  for  grafting 
Send  for  illustrated  circular  on 
Improved  Chestnut  Culture.  Tells  how  to  make  the 
farm  profitable.  J.  L.  LOVETT,  Emilie.  Pa. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 

OF  THE  GRAND  NEW 
.JAPAN  PLUM, 

“WICKSON.” 

For  sale  this  Spring  at  reduced  rates. 

BURBANK’S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


DON’T  buy  worthless  nursery 
stock  and  WASTE  many  years  ol 
valuable  TIME  waiting  results 
and  finally  lose  your  MONEY* 
But  send  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 


FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

New  Catalog  for  1896.  Send  for  one.  Free. 
Estimates  furnished.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrlsville,  Pa. 


IUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Free¬ 
stone  Peach  ripening  with 

Ainsden. 


AT  HALF  PRICE. 


Regular 
Prices. 
i,  60c. 
oz,  $5.00. 
100,  $30.00. 


Our 

Prices. 

25c. 

82.00 

815.00 


Small  trees  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  same  prices. 

Good  for  30  Days  Only 

Address  and  send  orders  direct  to 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  d.  CO., 

Hlgbtstown,  N.  J. 


3,000,000  Plants- 
100,000  Fruit  Trees. 

All  leading  varieties.  Our  1896  Catalogue,  mailed 
free,  gives  descriptive  list.  It  tells  what  to  plant  for 
profit.  Specialties:  JAPAN  PLUMS,  PEACHES  and 
STRAWBERRIES. 

T,  J,  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.Y. 


Your  Name 


AND 

ADDRESS 


Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  f*.  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY ,  MO., 

will  bring  you  free  of  charge  bis  32-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largest  and  best  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sample  copy  of  The  Strawberry  Culturist. 
or  km  WOVA/1  1 1  you  grow  strawberries,  you 
OuliLF  l«uW  l  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  MILLION, 

5  DOZEN  PLANTS  BY  MAIL  (assorted),  *1.00. 
Berlin  (New),  $1.00  Doz. ;  $3.00  per  100 ;  $10.00  per  1000. 
500,000  Asparagus  Roots.  20,000  Apple  Trees. 

20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby, 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  cts.;  12  for  $1.00  ;  100  for  $6.00. 
Send  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


CBOSBY. 


Plums  can  be  had  by  New  Jersey  andPennsyl-, 
vania  planters  for  less  money  and  for  lower] 
freight  and  express  rates  than  in  Western  New 
York.  Avoid  high  freight  and  express  charges 
over  the  mountains.  Avoid  dealers  who  grow 
no  stock.  Buy  direct  from  the  grower  at  first 
cost.  Our  hard  time  prices  will  surprise  you  if 
you  get  our  Illustrated  catalogue.  All  stock 
guaranteed  free  from  disease. 

ROGERS’  NURSERY  CO.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. Box  too. 


1QQQ  .300 
lUuU  Acres 


NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 


Years  1896 

More  Profitable  than  WHEAT  or  COTTON,  with  less  labor  and  bisk.  Send 
forcatalogue  illustratingand  describing  best  varieties.  ALPHA,  ttie  earliest  Chestnut, 
opens  Sept.  5th  to  loth  without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive;  PA  BUYS’ 
GIANT,  the  largest,  six  inches  around ;  PARAGON,  1UDGELE Y  and  others. 

STARR,  “the  perfection  of  earlv  Apples."  BISMARCK,  fruits  at  two  years’  old; 
PARLTN’S  BEAUTY,  the  handsomest;  LINCOLN  CORELESS,  KOONCE,  GOL¬ 
DEN  RUSSET,  ANGEL  and  other  Pears.  JAPAN  QUINCE  COLUMBIA,  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  producing  a  valuable  fruit  unequaled  for  jelly. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  RARE  NOVELTIES,  and  valuable  introductions.  JAPAN 
BERRIES,  FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

PARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry,  new  jersey. 
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f  HALE  PLUM,  TRIUMPH  PEACH,  BOUHCER  STRAWBERRY  i 

E  and  all  other  best  fruits  from  Hale,  who  makes  more  money  in  fruit  culture  than  any  man  in  s 
E  America.  Free  book,  tells  whole  story,  no  secrets.  Address  HALE,  South  Glastonbury, CONN.  = 
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A 

FRESH- 

DUG 

TREE 


THAT'8  WHAT  YOU  WANT.  It's  a  matter  of  economy,  and 
economy  is  the  secret  of  success. 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  trees  heeled  in  over  winter,  and  lose 
them,  when  you  can  get  FRESH-DUG  TREES  from  ROGERS  for 
less  money.  REMEMBER 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK, 

and  write  to-day  for  his  little  book  for  business  farmers.  (It’s 
Free.)  It  tells  about  the  best  trees  that  grow,  and  how  we  know 
they  are  true  to  name.  It's  all  business,  no  worthless  novelty, 
no  catchpenny  schemes;  but  gives  hard  times  prices  on  busi¬ 
ness  trees.  Our  low  prices  are  the  result  of  being  right  here 
where  our  trees  are.  Orders  filled  from  the  nursery  row;  trees  not 
heeled  in  over  winter;  no  loss  of  stock:  no  loss  to  customers.  And 
that’s  the  reason  why  it’s  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  handle  and 
plant  ROGERS’  FRESH-DUG  DANSVILLE  TREES. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers  Nurseries,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


250,000  Peach  Trees 


& 


m 


100,000  Plum,  best  European  and  Japau. 
150,000  Pear,  Standard  aud  Dwarf. 

75,000  Cherry,  Morellos,  Hearts,  etc. 
150,000  Apple,  Quince,  Apricot. 

100,000  Nut  Bearing  Trees, 

2,000,000  Small  Fruits  and  Grapes. 
7o0,000  Boses,  Everblooming  and  Hardy. 

1,000  Gar  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Full  supply  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed.,  Plants, 
'Bulbs,  etc.  Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for 
1  It  before  buying.  Everything  mail  size  postpaid.  Larger  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freigtit.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Wo 
occupy  \}A  miles  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier 
trees  are  grown  on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  the  bent 
direct  from  the  grower  aud  avoid  all  coiumisslous.  It 
will  save  you  money. 

42nd  YEAR.  1000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISOH  CO.,  Painesville,  0.  Box  216 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

(continued.) 

trials.  It  is  shown  as  a  medium-sized 
tuber  of  perfect  form,  netted  in  every 
part.  The  claims  are:  “It  outyields 
all  other  varieties  nearly  two  to  one.  Its 
shape  and  size  are  wonderfully  uniform; 
it  is  the  handsomest  potato  grown  ;  its 
cooking  qualities  are  unequaled  ;  it  is  a 
luxuriant  grower,  free  from  disease, 
blight,  rust,  or  rot.  What  more  can  be 
said  ?  Note  what  is  said  regarding  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Early  Spring  cabbage,  the  Pink 
Plume  celery,  the  Crimson  Cushion  to¬ 
mato,  Henderson’s  Succession  cabbage, 
Henderson’s  Early  Snowball  cauli¬ 
flower.  The  ornamental  plant  special¬ 
ties  of  this  firm  are  roses,  carnations, 
chrysanthemums,  cannas,  dahlias  gera¬ 
niums,  palms,  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
of  many  kinds,  shrubs,  etc.  It  also 
offers  a  select  list  of  strawberries  and 
small  fruits  in  general. 


all  disease.”  This  is  the  old  Rogers 
Nursery  which  has  been  long  established 
at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Isaac  Rogers  Nur¬ 
series  recently  established  in  western 
New  York. 

E.  W.  Allen,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  Co., 
Minn. — This  catalogue,  chiefly  of  a  very 
select  number  of  potatoes,  pleases  us  be¬ 
cause  of  its  illustrations,  which  are  all 
photographic  and  show  the  characteristic 
shape.  The  potatoes  offered  are  just 
these  :  Acme,  American  Wonder,  Free¬ 
man,  World’s  Fair,  Early  Vaughan,  New 
Queen,  Early  Harvest,  Irish  Daisy,  Early 
Norther,  Irish  Cobbler,  Polaris,  Carman 
No.  1,  Carman  No.  3  and  Early  Ohio  ; 
and  each  one  is  illustrated.  Car  lots  of 
Early  Ohio  are  offered,  and  the  stock  is 
guaranteed  to  be  true.  We  are  assured 
that  every  bushel  of  seed  potatoes  sold 
by  Mr.  Allen  is  grown  on  his  own  farm. 
He  believes  that  the  Acme  is  the  earliest 
variety  we  have,  and  possesses  more 
points  of  excellence  than  any  other  kind, 
new  or  old. 


gulmtisiino. 


Harry  N.  Hammond,  Decatur,  Van 
Buren  County,  Mich. — Seed  potatoes, 
seed  corn  and  seed  oats.  A  valuable  part 
of  this  catalogue  is  the  result  of  a  trial 
of  100  different  kinds  of  potatoes  made 
last  year  on  “  rich,  new  muck  land  that 
had  never  been  cropped  before,  well 
drained,  and  withstanding  drought.” 
Here  are  the  largest  yields  :  Carman  No. 
3,  565  bushels  ;  Carman  No.  1,  494  ;  Early 
Fortune,  450  ;  Early  Michigan,  437  ;  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  Banner,  395  ;  New  Queen,  356  ; 
World’s  Fair,  321  ;  American  Wonder, 
225;  Lightning  Express,  210.  Other  kinds 
yielded  as  follows  :  White  Elephant, 
138  ;  Sir  William,  102  ;  Peerless,  92;  Pearl 
of  Savoy,  143  ;  Irish  Daisy,  193  ;  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early,  165  ;  Burbank,  95  ;  Early 
Six  Weeks,  193  ;  Early  Rose,  87  ;  Early 
Ohio,  94  ;  Early  Puritan,  94  ;  Everett’s 
Six  Weeks,  97  ;  Freeman,  154  ;  Great  Di¬ 
vide,  185,  and  Sunrise,  103.  The  smallest 
yields  were  from  68  (Blue  Victor)  to  75 
(Acme)  bushels  per  acre.  The  best  of 
these  varieties  are  put  up  in  trial  lots 
(“  two  good  tubers  of  each  ”)  for  75 
cents  a  box.  There  are  five  different 
kinds  in  each  box.  We  call  special  at¬ 
tention  to  what  is  claimed  for  the  Early 
Fortune. 

Henry  A.  Drker,  714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Dreer’s  Garden  Cal¬ 
endar,  being  a  catalogue  (160  pages)  of 
seeds  and  plants  of  all  kinds,  inferior  to 
none  and  equaled  by  few.  The  front 
page  is  an  exquisite  presentation  in 
colors  of  carnations  ;  the  last  Nymphaeas, 
white,  crimson  and  blue.  These  water 
lilies,  by  the  way,  are  of  the  easiest  cul¬ 
tivation  and  may  well  rank  as  garden 
plants  with  the  choicest  orchids  as 
greenhouse  exotics.  Some  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  this  establishment  may  be 
gained  when  it  is  considered  that  an 
addition  of  one  acre  of  glass  houses  has 
been  made  to  the  plant  given  up  just  to 
palms  alone.  Seventy-five  pages  of  the 
catalogue  comprise  the  lists  of  vege¬ 
table,  farm  and  flower  seeds  ;  the  rest 
(85  pages)  to  plants  of  all  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  hardy  shrubs  and  small  fruits.  The 
lists  of  cannas,  roses,  hardy  water  lilies 
and  other  aquatics,  ferns,  carnations, 
begonias  are  especially  comprehensive 
and  up  to  date.  Sixteen  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  novelties  and  specialties  among 
plants,  seeds  and  vegetables.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  catalogue. 


In  writing  to  advertiser*,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  Collections  forsTcents1 


■  ^  ■  ■  ’WIT  HR  ecu  IB. 

12  Enormous  Straw  berry .  $0.50 

One  Detail  Drawing-  of  my  new  Display  Flat  .50 


Total .  $1.00 

BEND  FOR  MY  CATALOGUE. 


T.  C.  KKVITT,  ATIIENIA,  N.  J. 


SMALL  Large  stock  and  well  rooted.  Catalogue 
FKUIT  free,  which  tells  our  varieties  and  prices. 
PLANTS  A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERY  PLANTS 

W.  J.  BOLL,  Chambersburg,  Mcnt.  Co.,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Originator  and  Introducer  of  PLOW  CITY  and 
GERTRUDE  Strawberry.  Price-List  free. 

C.  C.  STONE,  P.  0.  Box  1270,  Moline,  111. 


STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

Tells  you  what  to  plant;  and  about  reliable  Honest 
Plants  that  will  grow  and  prove  profitable. 

Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


mv  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

P  D  Cp  of  Interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
r  »»  L-  careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 
C.  N.  FLANSBURGII,  Leslie,  Mich. 


2,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  srLRE. 

100  VARIETIES. 

Tells  Howto  Raise 
A  BIG  CROP  OF  BERRIES. - 

E.  J.  HULL,  OLYPHANT,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Champion  of  England, 
Greenville,  and  many 
other  sorts  at  lowest 
prices.  Send  for  my  spring  price  list,  with  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price  of  many  new  and  old  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  and  Blackberries. 
LUTHER  RICE,  Manchester.  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  WILLIAMS  STRAWBERRY 

No  Fruit  Grower,  who  wants  a  berry  which  will  pay 
him  well,  should  miss  trying  the  above  berry  this 
spring,  coming  from  the  FRUIT  BELT  OF  CANADA. 
It  is  well  spoken  of,  and  is  well  worth  trying.  Send 
for  Circular.  WM.  IT.  BUNTING,  Bt.  Catharines,  Ont. 
“The  Carleton  Fruit  Farm." 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SIX 


‘ail  UMinilULIIIII  I  LMIl  I  O  EACH. 
Oriole,  Ideal,  Giant,  Tubbs  and  Lady 

Thompson . $2  50 

1,000  best!  kinds,  by  express,  not  paid .  2  50 

12  Miller  Raspberry . 1 

10  Peach  Trees . v  2  50 

1  Rldgely  Chestnut,  postpaid . \ 

Millions  of  plants.  Peach,  Apple.  Plum,  Pear  and 
Nut  Trees.  CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


BRANDYWINE, 

Marshall  and  Rio  Strawberry, 

and  a  choice  selection  of  Raspberry  Plants.  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  seed  potatoes.  Descriptive  price  list 
free.  Address 

EDWARD.  T.  INGRAM, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


The  Rogers  Nursery  Co.,  Moores¬ 
town,  N.  J. — A  catalogue  of  apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  and  quince 
trees  ;  also  small  fruits.  A  specialty  is 
made  of  nut  trees  and  the  Japan  plums. 
Among  the  latter,  Willard  is  regarded  as 
the  earliest  of  the  Japan  plums,  and 
Paragon  the  best,  largest  and  latest.  It 
is  said  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  any 
other.  The  trees  bear  young  and  so 
bountifully  as  to  require  thinning.  The 
flesh  is  fine  grained,  firm,  and  delicious. 
The  color  is  yellow,  nearly  covered  with 
light  red,  purple  on  the  sunny  side.  An 
engraving  shows  a  three-year-old  Para¬ 
gon  chestnut  tree  in  full  bearing.  This 
company  is  the  introducer  of  the  new 
Angel  pear,  regarded  as  the  largest 
and  handsomest  of  the  earliest  pears. 
All  stock  is  guaranteed  to  be  “  free  from 


ALICE, 


the  new  Red  Grape;  samples  by  mail 
to  any  address  for  25c.  until  April  1. 
WARD  D.  GUNN,  Clintondale,  N.Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


SMALL 

FRUIT 

PLANTS, 


You  can  get  of  us  The  Rural’s  favorite  grape, 
Nectar  or  Black  Delaware.  Catalogue  Free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


I 

L 


CRAPE  VINES 

Largest  Stock  in  the  World.  Small  Fruits. 
Introducer  of  unrivalled  new  Itcd  Jacket 
Gooseberry  &  Fay  Currant.  Catalogue/Votf. 
Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


let  I 

zl 


VINES 

Small  Fruits. 
All  oldand  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warrnnteil 
true.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDON1A,  N.  Y. 


(fSOLUBLER’ 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Standard  Guano  Now  in  Use. 


Almanac  for  1896  now  ready;  sent  on  application. 


PACIFIC  CUANO  CO., 

AGENTS  WANTED.  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland. 


DARLING’S  X  FERTILIZER 


possesses  all  the  nutritive  elements  requisite  in  plant  food.  Being 
rich  in  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  aud  potash,  combined  in  just 
the  right  proportions,  they  are  highly  efficacious  for  all  crops,  but 
especially  adapted  for  corn,  potatoes,  grain,  root  crops,  aud  top 
dressing  for  grass  land. 

Lawn  Dressing  and  Flower  Grower  in  neat  packages  for  house-plants,  Bone  Meal 
for  cattle,  and  Chicken  Bone  ;  also  bone  for  mechanical  purposes,  Pure  Beef  Scraps 
and  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  descriptions.  For  sale  at  all  agricultural  ware-houses 
and  seed  stores  in  the  MiddleStates  and  New  England.  Ask  for  Darling’s  Fertilizers. 

Our  1896  Catalogue  contains  important  information  on  the  fertilizer  question 
which  every  grower  should  know.  We  send  it  Free. 

Ij.  B.  DARLING-  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 


( 


and 

FINE 

BONE 


AT  FIRST  COST. 


VALLEY  NURSERIES. 


All  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties  of  Apple,  Pear, 
Peach  and  Cherry  Trees.  SMALL  FRUITS 
A  S  P  E  C  I  A  LTY.  FREE  CATALOGUE.  ! 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


TESTED  70  YEARS 
Salesmen  and  dub 
makers  wanted  Tor 
GOLD  plum,  etc. 
Stark,  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  Rockport,  His. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excel*  all  others  In  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  It  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


VICTORIA  CURRANTS 

Largest  yielding  and  most  profitable.  Extra  fine 
plants;  very  cheap.  Write  for  prices  on  quantity 
wanted.  Address 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


KANSAS  RASPBERRY. 

A  large  and  well-rooted  stock  of  this  variety;  also, 
of  everything  to  be  found  at  the  largest,  up-to-the- 
tlmes  small  fruit  nursery.  Prices  low;  quality  high. 
Catalogue  free.  W.  B.  FULTON,  Kirkwood,  Ohio. 


PLANTS 


Ohio  and  Gregg  Raspberry  Plants 
for  Sale.  Send  for  prices. 

E.  J.  COOK,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  ftg 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Now  is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


PLANT  BOXES 

I  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-ineh  cube,  43^-inch  cube,  or  5- Inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

OLHY-HIXKLEY  CO.t  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c„ 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3 'A,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Crates,  Boxes  and  Covers 

of  every  description,  di¬ 
rect  from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers 
and  carload  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  W arren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


BatUbcilaa  Gaaraateed 

handed.  Kndor.ed  by  Leading  fcnto-  '  _ 

aologUta,  60,000  In  one.  We  are U.  8.  Headquarter* 
.'or  Spray  Pump*,  and  Insecticide*.  Catalogue,  Spray 
Calendar,  and  foil  Treatise  on  Spraying,  FREE. 

Spraying  Outfit 

Express  Paid,  for  _ _ 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  95  CatskHI,  N.Y. 


$17.s 


$5.50 


-  ~ waaiftl 


PRAYERS exp.paid 


S-*-  -*•  A1AMJ  Any  Point. 

We  are  the  largest  Sprayer  Co.  in  U.  S.  Get 
our  Catalogue  and  compare  it  with  others. 

LEXOX  SPRAYER  C0.95  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


ON 


C7T\/I7n  ANNUALLYby 

OH  V  HU  FRUIT  GROWERS  using* 


Deming  SPRAYING  Outfits 

Recommended  by  1  ending  Horticulturists. 
y  82page i  1  lustrnted  catalogue  and  treatise  FREE' 
b  The  Deming  Co.,  Mfgrs.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

'  Henion  <t  liubbell,  Gen’i  West.  Ag’ts,  Chicago. 


“  UP  TO  DATE.” 

The  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pump 
is  the  only 

MODERN 
MACHINE 

insight.  The  rest  are  nut  of  sight 
in  the  dim  past.  Be  wise  aud 
get  the  Best,  and  you  will  be 
HAPPY 

SEND  FOlt  CATALOGUE. 

MOBRII/L  &  MOBLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


'  ttlL  ECLIPSE  SPRAY  PUMP 

Because  it  is  the  BEST..  Try  it  and  you  will  agree 
with  me.  Send  for  catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER, 
Lakevlew  Fruit  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Leggetts 

l'ES* 


wide  or  narrow  rows 
over  one  acre  per  hour, 
on  6  pound  green  to 
acre.  Extra  tubes 
furnished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each  ma¬ 
chine- 

One  farmer  says : 
“  It  was  my  custom 
before  buying  your 
Champion  Gun  to  use 
water,  It  required  four 
men  to  do  about  the 
same  work  that  I  can 
do  with  the  Gun  in  the  same  time.  It  will  pay  any 
farmer,  having  one  acre  of  potatoes  In  one  season’s 
use.”  Send  for  circular.  Ask  for  Leggett  &  Broth¬ 
er’s  Pure  Paris-green.  LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl 
Street,  New  York  ;  or  WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Wholesale 
Agent  for  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and.vicinlty.  Agents  wanted 


EMPIRE 

king: 


The  only 
Pump  with 
a  Perfect 
Agitator 
a  paddle 
worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 
cally— our  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
solid  brass  plunger,  double  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 
suction  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 
of  hose  and  two  improved  spray  nozzles,  j  No  scorching  the  foliage.  No  leather  or 4 
rubber  valves.  No  open  place  in  top  of  barrel  to  receive  leaves  and  dirt.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  FIELD  POUCH  PUMP  CO.,  13  Market  fat.,  LOCKPOUT,  N.  Y. 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

The  Storks  &  Harrison  Company, 
Painesville,  O. — One  of  the  best  cata 
logues  published,  and  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  firms.  The  catalogue  com¬ 
prises  170  pages  with  colored  covers  of 
roses  and  fruits,  and  a  colored  page  of 
the  Gault  Perpetual  (blackcap)  rasp¬ 
berry.  Fifty-six  pages  are  given  to  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds,  44  pages  to  a 
general  collection  of  house  and  bedding 
plants,  22  to  roses,  a  specialty  with  this 
firm,  and  the  rest  to  fruits,  large  and 
small,  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees. 
Note  what  is  said  about  the  Logan  Rasp¬ 
berry-blackberry,  the  Strawberry-rasp¬ 
berry.  Of  the  Borgeat  quince,  which 
we  are  trying,  it  says  that  the  tree  sur¬ 
passes  all  others  in  vigor  of  growth, 
yielding  immense  crops,  even  in  nursery 
rows,  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years. 
The  quinces  keep  well,  it  is  claimed, 
until  February.  The  firm  offers  special 
collections  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits, 
grapes,  etc.,  at  very  low  prices.  The 
popular  palms  are  offered  for  from  35 
cents  each  upwards.  Twenty  large 
greenhouses  are  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  roses  alone.  This  firm  owns  and  cul¬ 
tivates  over  1,200  acres  of  land  in  the 
home  farms,  and  employs  from  150  to 
300  hands  to  do  the  work.  They  are  the 
introducers  of  the  first  hybrid  Rugosa 
rose  ever  produced — the  Agnes  Emily 
Carman,  aDd  control  the  new  Carman 
gooseberry  which  they  are  propagating 
for  introduction — we  hope,  at  an  early 
day. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  51  and  52  North 
Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. — Estab¬ 
lished  in  1822.  A  first-class  catalogue 
(144  pages)  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  plants, 
garden  and  farm  implements,  etc. 
Breck’s  “  Chance  ”  potato  is  a  sport  from 
the  Pearl  of  Savoy,  which  this  firm  in¬ 
troduced  about  10  years  ago.  The  Chance 
is  as  early  as  the  Pearl,  a  larger  yielder, 
a  better  keeper,  and  of  better  quality. 
In  quality,  they  are  said  to  be  unsur¬ 
passed.  The  Harvard  sweet  pea,  of  a 
deep  crimson  color,  has  become  a  great 
favorite.  “  It  excels  all  others  in  color, 
fragrance  and  quantity  of  blooms.” 
Breck’s  New  Life  pea  is  of  the  Strata¬ 
gem  type,  a  wrinkled,  green-seeded  vari¬ 
ety  of  vigorous  growth,  the  vines  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  two  feet.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  complete  list  of  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides,  with  a  spraying 
calendar  that  covers  the  experience  of 
the  experiment  stations  throughout  the 
country.  Attention  is  further  called  to 
the  firm’s  offer,  “We  Double  It,”  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  duplicate  all  first  premiums 
offered  this  year  by  horticultural  or  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  in  this  country,  under 
conditions  set  forth.  The  firm  will  send 
this  excellent  catalogue  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  apply  for  it. 

Pike  &  Ellsworth,  Jessamine,  Pasco 
County,  Florida. — Here  we  have  an  illus- 


The  introduction  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  Japan  Plums  bids  fair  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  plum  growing,  inasmuch  as  they 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  curculio  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  older  cultivated 
sorts.  The  President  of  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society,  who  is  up- 
to-date  in  fruit  culture,  says  of  them  : 
“  The  Abundance  and  Burbank  Plums 
have  done  well  this  season.  They  stood 
the  many  freezings  better  than  Peaches, 
and  produced  enormously  on  three-year- 
old  trees.  The  Burbank  is  the  grandest 
Plum  I  have  ever  seen.”  Similar  reports 
of  the  great  productiveness  of  these  and 
other  Japan  sorts  have  been  received  from 
various  sources.  They  appear  to  thrive 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  even  where 
the  European  sorts  fail.  For  home  use 
and  market  they  are  equally  valuable. 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company,  Paines¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  who  advertise  with  us,  are 
large  growers  of  these  Plums,  as  well  as 
other  new  and  rare  trees,  plants  and 
seeds.  They  offer  to  send  their  valuable 
catalogue  free.  Send  for  it. — Adv. 


trated  catalogue  of  Florida  flowers  and 
fruits,  tropical,  semi-tropical  and  some 
hardy  plants  which  will  surely  interest 
many  of  our  readers.  Most  of  these 
plants  are  offered  at  surprisingly  low 
prices.  For  instance,  small  plants  of  the 
popular  palm,  Cycas  revoluta,  are  mailed 
for  35  cents  each.  So,  too,  the  well- 
known  palms,  Phoenix  reclinata,  Latania 
Borbonica,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Areca 
lutescens,  etc.,  are  offered  for  from  15  to 
25  cents  each.  Banana  plants  are  priced 
at  20  cents  each,  figs  at  25  cents,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  maximum,  20  cents  each,  cacti, 
15  cents,  Eulalias,  15  cents,  the  Hardy 
Orange  (Trifoliata),  15  cents  each,  etc. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Strong 

Muscles,  steady  nerves,  pood  appetite,  result 
from  blood  made  pure  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
This  is  proved  by  what  thousands  say  about 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  the  only  pills  to  take 
■with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


)OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 

Our  new  1890  Seed  C 
Catalogue  is  a  mar-C 
,  vel  of  careful  work, ' 
'and  the  most  beauti-* 
.fully  illustrated  Seed* 
Catalopue  published.1 
'Sent  free  if  you  are* 
,a  seed  buyer. 

'Our  new  Poultry  Sup-  ( 
ply  Catalogue  innio»t< 
complete  and  has  care-( 
'fully  revised  Prices.  You? 
i  need  it  if  you  only  keep  3 
I  five  Hens.  With  GIIIGK  i 
HANNA  yon  can  savev 
wevery  chick  hatched.  C 

\  JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 8,Ph*Hdeiphi«,kptaft'’? 
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I  SEEDS 

: POULTRY 
[SUPPLIES 

Catalogue  Free. 


SP-^ATr  =  =  i^ivE  -  = 

SEEDS 

FROM  GROWER 
TO  PLANTER^*** 

New  and  Wonderful  Varieties  sold  at 
lowest  growing  prices.  I  give  you  mid¬ 
dleman’s  profit  and  Seeds  that  Crow. 
Novelty  Presents  free  with  orders.  My 
New  Heed  and  Plant  Book  FREE.  Write 
now  before  they  are  gone. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms, 

P.  O.  Box  645.  ROCKFORD,  ILLS.  I 


FERRYS 

bSEEDSi 


igar  Perfect  seeds  grow 
jgpr  paying  crops.  Perfect  seeds^H 
Mare  not  grown  by  chance.  Noth^ 
f  ing  isever  left  to  chance  in  grow-’ 
ing  Ferry’s  Seeds.  Dealerssel! 
them  everywhere.  Write  for 


for  1S96.  Brimful  of  valuable 
informationaboutbestand  new*  J 
Lest  seeds.  Free  by  mail.  A 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich, 


IF  YOU  WANT  J 

THE 

-  BEST  GARDEN 

in  your  neighborhood  this  season 

PLANT  OUR  FAMOUS 


all  of  which  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  beautiful  and  entirely 
New  Catalogue  for  1896.  A  new 
feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de¬ 
livery  of  Seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
any  Post  Office.  This  “  New  Cata= 
logue”  we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
2-cent  stamp,  or  to  those  who  will  state 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement,  the 
Catalogue  will  be  mailed  Free  ! 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 


1 35  Sc  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


15  SWEET  PEAS 

We  offer  fifteen  of  the  newer  varieties,  viz.:— 
Blushing  Beauty,  Butterfly,  Countess  of  Radnor, 
Emily  Henderson,  Firefly,  Gaiety,  Her  Majesty, 
Lady  Beaconsfield,  Lady  Penzance,  Lemon  Queen, 
.ottie  Eckford,  Miss  Hunt,  Orange  Prince,  Prin¬ 
cess  Beatrice  and. Splendor,  one  package  each;  also 
l  a  package  of  the  new  Comet  Aster,  with  one  pack¬ 
age  of  our  Boston  strain  of  Pansy,  large  flowering, 

FOR  FIFTY  CENTS 

or  two  collections  for  75  cents.  The  retail  cata¬ 
logue  price  of  above  is  Si. ao.  To  introduce  these 
famous  Arlington  Seeds  to  new  customers,  we  make 
^.his  special  offer  to  all  mentioning  this  paper. 

Sent  anywhere,  postpaid,  together  with  a  copy 
of  our  1890  Catalogue,  which  is  specially  interest¬ 
ing  this  season. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


a©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 

A  BARCAIN  COLLECTION  OF  g 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

10  Choice  Annuals. 

(everybody’s  favorites),  all 
new,  fresh  seeds,  sure  to 
grow  and  bloom  this  season. 

Pansy,  40  colors  and 
markings;  PhlOX, 20 colors; 
Verbena  JScolors;  Pinks 
10 colors;  Petunia,  10 col-  jJ 
ors;  Asters,  12 colors;  Bal-  S' 
sam,  8  colors;  Sweets 
Peas,  12 colors;  Migno-  xj 
nette  and  Sweet  Alyssum.  v 

rnn  lO  HENTC  and  the  name  and  ad-  fh 
lUil  I  h  vbll  lw  dress  of  two  of  your  J? 
friends  who  grow  flowers,  I  will  send,  postpaid, 
the  complete  collection,  one  pkt.  each  of  the  ten  V 
varieties  (enough  for  any  ordinary  garden.)  J  ins 
is  n  BONAFIDE  offer,  made  to  introduce  my  © 
home  grown  flower  seeds  to  new  customers  and  0 
which  1  guarantee  to  please  you  or  the  amount  Jk 
paid  refunded  and  the  seeds  given  as  a  present.  5. 

Miss  C.  H.  LIPPINCOTT.  ^ 
319  and  323  Sixth  St.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  g 

NEW  IMPERIAL  TOMATO 

COLE’S  Early  Water  Melon  and  Cincinnati 
Market  Kadish,  three  leading  Vegetable 
Novelties,  l  pkt.  each  for  only  lOcts.  Or  three 
Flower  Novelties— Pansy  Large  German,  Cosmos 
Giant  Perfection,  and  Zinnia  New  Giant,  1  pkt. 
ea.  for  only  10c,  or  the  two  collections  together 
with  a  pkt.  of  CUPID,  the  new  dwarf  Sweet 
Pea,  for  30e.  prepaid,  worth  G()c.  Our  Hand¬ 
some  Carden  Annual  Free.  Write  for  it. 
COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  -  PELLA,  IOWA. 


FRENCH  CANNAS  CHEAP! 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  all  the  choicest  varie-l 
ties  of  the  New  Dwarf  French  Gannas  at  prices' 
as  low  as  Geraniums  can  be  bought  for.  As  a  t 
sample  we  will  send  a  fine  plant  of  the  magnifi-  < 
cent  Ganna  .Mad.  Oozy  (one  of  the  grandest^ 
of  all  the  Dwarf  Frenctl  Gannas),  and  a  copy  of  our  , 
catalogue,  uhirh  describes  over  HO  other  rare  sorts,  posL  i 
paid  to  any  address  for  only  15  cents. 

PALM  CHEAP! 

Palms  are  considered  the  ' 
rich  man’s  plant,  because  so  i 
high-priced  at  the  North.' 
We  grow  them  at  a  mini-  4 
mum  of  cost,  and  to  intro-  . 
duce  them  to  the  general , 
public,  we  will  mail  a  fine,  , 
healthy  plant — ami  a  copy  of 
our  catalogue,  whi'h  tells  just  * 
how  to  manage  Palms  in  the 
window — postpaid  to  any  ad- 1 
dress  for  only  20  cts.  Or ' 
I  for  only  25  cents  we  will  send  both  the  I 
1  I*alm  and  Canna — and  si  catalogue — to  1 
;  any  address.  FREE!  Our  68-page  Cata-| 

'  log ue  of  Rare  Florida  Flowers  and  • 
I  Fruits  for  1896,  with  fine  colored  plate  of  Red , 

,  and  Blue  Water  Lilies,  mailed  free  to  applicants.  , 

i PIKE  &  ELLSWORTH,  Jessamine,  Fla.. 


BRIDGEMANS 

New  Catalogue  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


ONION  SEEDS. 

We  are  selling  True  SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION 
SEED:  Red  and  Yellow.  $1  perpound;  White,  $2  per 
pound.  We  have  the  best  stock  this  year  ever  offered. 

CALIFORNIA  RED  GLOBE  ONION  SEED,  at  60c. 
per  pound,  mailed  free.  Send  postal  for  our  Catalogue. 

WHEELER  &  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus 

Two-year  Plants.  60  cents  per  100;  $2.50  per  1.000; 
or  $2  in  5,000  lots.  A.  R.  NORTON,  Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


is  the  best  fodder  crop  that  grows.  The  stalks  and  leaves 
are  as  good  as  green  Corn  fodder  AND  WILL  REMAIN 
EVERGREEN  through  the  dryest  summer  and  fall. 

Other  Valuable  Forage  Crops;  ESSEX  RAPE  VETCHES, 
SANDVETCH,  etc.  We  mail  1  Pkt.  each,  4  kinds  with  our 
116  page  complete  Seed  Catalogue  for  14c-7,  2  cent  stamps. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

26  BARCLAY  ST.,  84  &  86  RANDOLPH  ST., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Now  Ready.  Send  for  it. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


GOLD  COIN 

That’s  the  name  of  our  VINELESS  Gold 
Coin  prolific  Sweet  Potato.  Its  the  greatest 
Sweet  Potnto  on  earth.  You  will  want  it— 
everybody  wants  it,  and  we  are  the  only 
firm  that  has  it.  Takes  less  than  half  the 
ground,  half  the  labor  and  half  the  expense 
of  any  other  sweet  potato.  You  can’t  AFFORD 
to  be  without  it.  Our  book  on  Sweet  Potato 
Culture  GIVEN  FREE  with  each  order— 
contains  the  knowledge  of  a  lifetime.  Yon 
will  miss  it  if  you  don’t  get  it  SEND  AT 
ONCE  for  our  handsome  catalogue,  which 
tells  all  about  them  and  the  BEST  SEEDS 
in  America  at  LOW  PRICES.  Address, 

T«  HUNTINGTON  SEED  CO  •INihoiiana.lis 


Seed  Potatoes 

Small  Fruits 

Seed  Oats 


Carman  No.  1,  $3.00  per  barrel,  Carman  No.  3, 
$6.00  per  barrel.  Other  varieties  of  potatoes 
much  cheaper.  Three  to  six  plants  of  the 
Wonderful  Columbian  Raspberry  Free,  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  or  sold  at  30c.  each,  $2.75  per  doz.,  de¬ 
livered.  Write  for  my  catalogue,  it  is  Free, 
and  will  save  you  money. 


E,  H.  VICK,  -  -  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


85  Packages 
EARLIEST 
VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 

Postpaid,  SI* OO. 


■t  T  zv  r  -y  Have  often  seer  need  come  up  poor  and  sickly,  without 
Y  J  1  I  I  sufficient  vitality  to  produce  a  crop— that  was  an  object 
V  J  l  J  lesson  that  poor  seeds  produce  poor  crops— but  when 
you  plant  Sulzcr’s  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  for  garden  or 
farm,  the  scene  eliungcs  ns  If  by  magic.  Instead  of  poor  yields  you  at  once 
get  rousing  crops,  crops  that  will  gladden  your  heart  and  fill  your  purse, 
for  Sulzer’s  Seeds  are  full  of  life,  full  of  vigor,  full  of  producing  gualltles- 

8  400.00  IN  GOLD  PRIZES. 

Wo  pav  this  an  Oats,  Barley  and  Corn.  209  bushels  Silver- 
tnine  (Nameless  Beauty)  Oats  grown  on  one  acre  in  I  895.  You 
ran  beat  that!  It  is  the  greatest  Oats  of  the  century.  No  more 
hard  times  if  you  sow  a  plenty  of  Salzer’s  Barley,  Oats,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Grass  and  Glovers!  Have  you  tried  Teosinte,  Saealine, 
Giant  Spiirrv  and  Giant  Quick-Growing  German  Glover  ? 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  these  marvelously  wonderful  Fodder 
Plants ! 

SPLENDID  VEGETABLES. 

Large  selections,  lnuny  splendid  sorts.  Everything  cheap.  Onion  Seed 
at  90c.  per  lb;  lOpkts.  Flower  Seed,  !i5e.  1,000,000  Roses,  Plant*  and  Small 
Fruits,  nardy  ns  Oaks.  Send  2c.  for  Mnrket  Gnrdctier’s  Wholesale  List.  Our 
great  Seed  and  Plant  Kook,  148  pp.,  with  10  pkgs.  Grasses  and  Grains,  In¬ 
cluding  above  Prize  Outs,  lturley  and  Corn,  Is  sent  upon  reeelptof  10c.  post¬ 
age.  Catalog  alone,  5c.  Catalog  and  one  pkg.  Pumpkin  Yellow  Melon,  12c. 
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D.  S.  Marvin,  on  page  97  of  Tub  R. 
N.-Y.  reports  a  13-petaled  gladiolus 
flower  as  a  rare  novelty.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence,  “  double  ”  gladioli  are  more  com¬ 
mon  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  have 
grown  annually,  for  the  past  10  years, 
from  3,000  to  10,000  gladioli,  all  from 
hand-pollenized  seeds,  and  have  seldom 
failed  to  find  some  flowers  with  dupli¬ 
cate  petals  among  the  successive  batches 
of  seedlings  as  they  came  into  bloom. 
At  first,  I  was  disposed  to  regard  them 
as  unwelcome  monstrosities,  and  dis¬ 
carded  them  ;  but  latterly  I  have  pre¬ 
served  some  of  the  best,  which  are  not 
without  a  special  attractiveness.  I  have 
never  seen  all  the  flowers  on  a  particular 
spike  double  ;  neither,  as  in  Mr.  Marvin’s 
case,  are  the  number  of  petals  equal  in 
all  the  abnormal  blooms.  The  petals 
may  number  from  8  to  20,  but  the  most 
pleasing  and  symmetrical  flowers  always 
have  12  petals,  two  stigmas  and  six 
stamens,  in  truth,  a  “double”  bloom, 
as  there  are  twice  as  many  of  the  con¬ 
spicuous  organs  as  in  normal  blooms. 
If  the  flower  happens  to  be  large,  and 
of  good,  clear  coloring,  the  effect  is  very 
pretty  ;  to  some  extent  resembling  a 
richly  tinted  water  lily.  The  flowers 
with  duplicated  petals  seem  to  form,  in 
most  instances,  near  the  end  of  the 
spike,  where  the  development  of  buds 
begins  to  be  arrested. 

Twin,  or  double  buds,  growing  side 
by  side,  are  very  common  on  the  spikes 
producing  abnormal  blooms  ;  indeed, 
the  attractive  “double ’’form  seems  to 
result  from  the  coalescing  of  two  such 
buds.  The  flowers  with  an  odd  number 
of  petals  usually  result  from  the  petaloid 
transformation  of  stamens,  and  are  sel¬ 
dom  regular  or  pleasing  in  outline.  As 
Mr.  Marvin  fears,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
character  of  these  forms.  When  grown 
for  a  series  of  years,  the  corms  and  ac¬ 
companying  offsets  are  found  to  be  as 
likely  to  produce  racemes  having  all  the 
flowers  single,  as  to  reproduce  the 
“  double  ”  forms.  I  find  the  abnormal 
blooms  more  often  developed  when  a 
dry  spell  occurs  at  blooming  time  after 
a  period  of  warm,  wet  weather.  I  have 
grown  for  two  years  the  double  varie¬ 
ties  originated  by  Luther  Burbank,  of 
California.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
the  doubling  tendency  much  better  fixed 
than  many  of  my  own  seedlings,  though 
many  fine,  perfect  flowers  appear  on 
most  of  the  plants  each  season.  The 
type  “  California,”  and  the  varieties 
originating  from  it,  are  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  much  more  valuable  for  their 
peculiar,  dense,  hyacinth-like  formation 
of  the  spike,  and  the  dwarf,  compact 
growth,  than  for  the  characteristic  of 
producing  double  flowers. 

Several  years  ago,  an  amateur  in  Bel¬ 
gium  originated  and  sent  out  a  gladiolus 
more  truly  “  double,”  in  the  popular  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term,  than  any  other 
I  have  yet  seen.  It  is  known  as  “  Presi¬ 
dent  de  Seydewitz,”  and  is  a  strong¬ 
growing  variety,  producing  flowers  hav¬ 
ing  from  10  to  30  petals,  many  of  which 
are  transformed  stamens.  The  spikes 
are  usually  more  or  less  abortive,  only  a 
few  blooms  being  developed,  while  the 


tip  fades.  The  flowers  are  fairly  large, 
but  irregular  in  form  and  of  a  rather  un¬ 
pleasant,  ashy  rose  color.  It  remains  the 
most  constant  double -flowering  gladio¬ 
lus  yet  sent  out. 

Complaint  is  made  in  “  Ruralisms,” 
page  80,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Garlick,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  that  the  new  rose,  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler,  is  worthless  because  it  did  not 
grow  with  him  last  year.  Reports  of 
this  nature  are  very  common,  and  the 
large  majority  of  plants  under  my  own 
observation,  acted  in  the  same  provoking 
manner.  This  I  cannot  attribute  to  any 
defect  in  the  rose  itself,  but  in  the  man¬ 
ner  the  plants  were  propagated,  or, 
rather,  over-propagated.  Seeing  that  the 
rose  was  of  great  value,  and  that  a  large 
demand  would  be  created,  the  growers 
forced  its  propagation  to  the  utmost 
limit,  to  the  consequent  injury  of  the 
resulting  plants.  Plants  of  the  Crimson 
Rambler  rooted  from  wood  that  had  not 
been  unduly  forced  or  stimulated,  have 
grown  vigorously,  both  in  the  open  air 
and  under  glass,  while  the  others  have 
apparently  remained  at  a  standstill. 
However,  another  season  may  show 
strong  development  of  these  resting 
plants.  Dawson,  Multiflora  and  kindred 
varieties,  often  act  in  the  same  manner. 
I  have  a  fine  Crimson  Rambler  about  to 
bloom  for  the  third  successive  year.  I 
know  of  no  rose  of  such  tough  and  en¬ 
during  texture  in  bloom,  or  of  such  deep 
and  lasting  color-effect.  Would  that  it 
were  of  the  “  ever-blooming  ”  character. 

W.  VAN  FLEET. 

[Seedling  gladioli  raised  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  have  often  borne  more  or  less 
double  flowers,  especially  seedlings  of 
Shakespeare.  But  the  new  corms  from 
these  would  rarely  bear  double  flowers. 
Eds.] 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Youkek. 


Tobacco. 

No  crop  varies  more  in  qual¬ 
ity  according  to  grade  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  used  than  tobacco.  Pot¬ 
ash  is  its  most  important  re¬ 
quirement,  producing  a  large 
yield  of  finest  grade  leaf.  Use 
only  fertilizers  containing  at 
least  io%  actual 

(KaO) 

in  form  of  sulphate.  To  in¬ 
sure  a  clean  burning  leaf,  avoid 
fertilizers  containinor  chlorine. 

o 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

Nassau  St..  New  York. 


WRITE  US  FOR  A  CIRCULAR  OF 

BONE  MANURES, 

SURE  CROP  MAKERS. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  CHEMICAL  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


•‘Taking  the  Lowest  Estimate 

“  of  five  bushels  increase  per  acre  with 
“one  dollar’s  worth  of  extra  puiveriza- 
“  tion  of  the  soil,  of  $4  above  cost,  the 
“  great  benefit  conferred  on  farmers  by  a 
“general  introduction  of  the ‘ACME’ 
“Pulverizing  Harrow  becomes  obvious. 
“If  the  500,000,000  bushels  of  grain  raised 
“annually  in  the  United  States,  on  40,- 
“  000,000  acres  of  land  could  be  so  easily 
“increased  but  three  bushels  per  acre 
“above  cost,  it  would  add  more  than 
“  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  pro- 
“  duct  of  the  Union  above  actual  expense. 
‘  ‘  By  assisting  in  the  wider  introduction 
“of  this  efficient  implement,  enterpris- 
“  ing  farmers  and  citizens  would  promote 
“  the  substantial  interests  of  the  whole 
“country.”  See  adv.  on  page  166. — Adv 


HOW  TO  BUY  AND  USE 

PLANT  FOOD 

$10  to  $15  per  ton  can  be  saved  by  buying  fertilizers 
intelligently,  and  using 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  nitrogen. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet,  containing  the  results 
of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  directions  how 
to  use  and  buy  fertilizers  to  the  best  advantage,  sent 
FREE.  Address 

8.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  0.).  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 
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ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVXS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ■> 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION  J 
SOUTHERN  | 
SHIPMAN  i 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


Now  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem.  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
LouUvillo. 


WHY  IS  IT  that  practical  painters 
everywhere  use  and  recommend 
Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed 
Oil?  Simply  because  they  know  their  busi¬ 
ness,  have  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and 
cannot  afford  to  use  or  recommend  anything 
else.  To  be  sure  of  getting 

P  ure  W  hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  is  readily  obtained  by 
using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands  of  Pure 
White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  SPRING  CROPS 

Are  a  necessity.  To  obtain  proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower  of 
crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  CHEAPEST  aud  BEST  plant-food  known.  Our 
brands  are  compounded  on  a  scientific  basis  to  supply  a  constant  source  of  food  for  tlie  needs  of  the 
plants  and  to  keep  up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at  the  rio-ht  time  bv 
using  our  goods.  “ 

Special  Potato  Manure  for  Potatoes. 
Special  Corn  Fertilizer  for  Corn. 
Standard  Brands  for  General  Use. 

Write  for  our  circular  giving  analyses  of  goods  and  testimonials  from  those 

who  have  used  them. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Sec¬ 
tions  Unoccupied. 


I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

No.  a  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISH  ED  1  S52, 


Quinnipiac  Fertilizers. 

Scientifically  made,  in  perfect  drilling  condition, 
and  always  give  good  results.  1896  book  ready. 

Send  for  one. 


THE  QUINNIPUC  CO.,  83  Fulton  Sl.,  New  York. 


AUGH’S 

• — ESTABLISH  80  1809 - 


■ — 8BTABt.lt  HEO  1899 - 

BAUGH  &.  SONS  COMPANY, 

WORKS  :  Foot  of  .11  orris  to  Moore  Sts,, 

Address  20  8.  Deluwure  Ave.,  IMIILA. 

SPECIAL  POTATO  MANURE 

ANIMAL  BONE  $25  PHOSPHATE 

GENERAL  CROP  GROWER 

Bone  &  Potash  Compound 

-High  Crade  Acid  Phosphate- 

PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL, &c. 


FERTILIZERS 


Get  in  the  swim  !  Ask  for  the  Agency  of 

Royal  Standard  Fertilizers 

before  territory  is  taken.  Sure  winners 
and  LASY  to  sell.  HIGH-GRADE  SPECIAL  BRANDS  for  all  soils  and  crops,  liespons- 
ible  agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 

ROYAL  FERTILIZER  CO.,  No.  40  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


•  More  Oats  and  Straw,  • 

More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 

More  Large  Potatoes, 
More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young 
Trees  and  Shrubs 

Follow  the  Judicious  Use  of  the 

Fertilizers 

MADE  BY 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO. 

Who  have  a  Full  Line  of 
Scientifically  Made  Fertilizers  for 
Different  Soils  and  Crops. 

We  make  goods  that  INSURE  A  PRO¬ 
FIT  for  those  who  use  them. 

Nitrate  Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muri¬ 
ate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried 
Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid- always  on  hand  for  those  desiring 
to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO. 

LI 30  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  0.  J 

3 


Fertilizers 

NUFACTURED  BY  V 


ANDOmfi^ 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

theJarecki  Chemical  Cd„ 

^SANDUSKY.  DM10. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8!4  marks,  or  10^4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
ofHce  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  1b  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  7,  1896. 


Here  are  four  good  books  : 

Cloth.  Price. 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture .  “  $1.00 

American  Grape  Training .  “  .75 

The  New  Potato  Culture . “  .75 

The  Business  Hen .  “  .75 

They  are  all  the  best  of  their  kind.  Why  do  we  name 

them  here  ?  Because  we  are  ready  to  send  any  one  of 

them  as  a  reward  for  a  new  subscription  (not  your 

own).  Book  your  neighbor’s  name  at  once,  and  thus 

secure  the  book.  Start  now  ! 

© 

That  is  an  interesting  statement  on  page  156,  as  to 
the  dressed  weight  of  a  hog,  and  the  per  cent  of  this 
weight  found  in  the  different  parts.  This  Berkshire 
hog  gave  a  heavy  weight  in  hams  and  shoulders,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  reputation  justly 
earned  by  this  breed.  Now  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  specimens  of  some  of  the  other  breeds  cut  up 
and  weighed  in  like  manner.  Let’s  hear  from  the 
Cheshires ! 

© 

Under  “Live  Stock”  this  week,  a  reader  tells  us 
what  one  good  cow  has  done  for  him  during  the  past 
year.  Too  much  of  the  live  stock  in  this  country  is 
dead  stock  so  far  as  yielding  any  profit  is  concerned. 
The  cow  owned  by  this  workman  is  of  more  practical 
value  than  many  of  the  “  blue  bloods”  which  are 
forced  to  make  a  great  record.  Do  you  know  the 
chief  reason  why  this  cow  was  so  profitable  ?  She 
was  well  cared  for — treated  like  a  member  of  the 
family.  How  it  does  pay  to  be  careful  with  stock  ! 

© 

Last  week,  a  fine-looking  farmer  was  seen  at  work 
with  a  hoe  in  his  barnyard.  The  water  from  the  eaves 
had  soaked  through  the  manure,  and  now  stood  in  a 
pool  of  brown-colored  liquid.  The  man  was  making 
a  channel  so  that  this  liquid  could  run  away.  He 
didn’t  “  want  the  cows  to  stand  knee  deep  in  soft 
manure,”  so  the  brown  fluid  went  trickling  along 
under  the  fence  to  the  next  farm.  The  neighbor  of 
this  man  was  once  asked  what  fertilizer  he  liked  best. 
His  answer  was,  “  The  O.  P.  brand.”  “  What  brand 
is  that  ?  ”  “  Other  peoples’  !  ”  No  wonder,  when  he 

got  it  for  nothing  with  delivery  thrown  in. 

© 

Mr.  Birge,  a  Connecticut  dairyman,  brings  up  an 
interesting  question  in  the  following  letter.  We 
would  like  to  obtain  statistics  and  figures  from  other 
milkmen  if  possible  : 

Between  September  1,  1894,  and  September  1,  1895,  we  sold 
practically  what  milk  we  made,  milking  from  14  to  18  cows.  That 
is,  although  sometimes  we  needed  to  buy  a  little,  this  was  offset 
by  a  small  surplus  at  other  times;  so  that,  taking  the  year 
through,  the  sales  were  as  close  as  could  be  to  production.  The 
production  was  as  small  as  could  be  to  furnish  the  trade.  Our 
books  tell  the  number  of  pounds  produced  in  that  time,  and  the 
number  of  quarts  sold.  The  estimated  amount  of  milk  used  in 
the  house  was  added  to  quarts  sold,  and  we  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  produce  2.56  pounds  of  milk  for  each  quart  sold. 
What  is  the  experience  of  others  in  the  shrinkage  of  milk  between 
the  stable  and  the  consumer?  There  was  a  minimum  of  waste, 
as  the  whole  process,  from  milking  to  delivering,  was  under  the 
eyes  of  the  owners. 

The  standard  quart  of  milk  weighs  2.15  pounds.  In 
producing  by  weight  and  selling  by  measure,  there 
was  a  loss  of  two-fifths  of  a  pound  in  each  quart.  Our 
impression  is  that  this  is  under  rather  than  over  the 
average  shrinkage.  We  would  like  to  have  other 
figures  if  they  are  to  be  obtained.  Some  butter  dairy¬ 
men  test  their  milk  with  the  Babcock  tester,  and  then 
estimate  the  amount  of  butter  that  should  be  made 
from  it.  We  would  like  to  have  some  comparisons  of 
estimates  and  actual  sales  from  such  dairies. 


The  old  cider-barrel  philosophy  warns  us  against 
bung-hole  extravagance  in  connection  with  spigot 
economy.  An  extensive  peach  grower  whom  we 
know,  saved  much  at  the  beginning  in  removing  a 
debilitated  peach  orchard  by  sawing  off  the  trees 
close  to  the  ground.  Subsequent  cultivation  among 
the  stumps,  however,  taught  him  the  unwisdom  of  his 
method.  Hereafter  he  will  grub  up  condemned  trees. 
When  the  frost  is  coming  out,  or  after  a  rainy  period 
when  the  ground  is  soft,  a  good  yoke  of  oxen  will 
easily  puU  up  a  peach  tree.  Hitch  the  oxen  to  a  cart, 
fasten  one  end  of  a  chain  to  the  axle,  and  the  other 
end  to  the  body  of  the  tree  near  the  ground.  The 
oxen  will  pull  well  hitched  to  the  cart,  and  can  be 
easily  geed  or  hawed  for  a  side  pull. 

o 

The  use  of  a  wash  consisting  of  two  pounds  of 
ordinary  whale-oil  soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of 
water  to  destroy  the  San  Jos£  scale  on  fruit  trees,  has 
not  proved  an  effectual  remedy  the  past  season  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  Very  much  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  soap  used.  That  which  has  been 
refined  and  freed  from  all  its  impurities,  proves  less 
effectual  than  that  made  from  the  unrefined  whale 
oil.  In  treating  infested  pear  trees  in  Chestertown, 
Md.,  various  proportions  of  the  soap  were  used,  two 
pounds,  2%  and  3  pounds  to  one  gallon  of  hot  water 
and  the  hot  mixture  was  applied  to  the  trees.  Either 
strength  of  the  mixture  destroyed  the  scales ;  but 
that  containing  2)4  pounds  of  the  impure  whale-oil 
soap  to  one  gallon  of  water,  is  recommended  as  an 
effectual  remedy,  if  thoroughly  applied  while  it  is  hot. 

O 

At  the  great  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Exhibition  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  February  4  to  8,  were  up¬ 
wards  of  6,000  birds.  There  were  nearly  100  different 
breeds  of  fowls,  not  to  mention  the  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese  and  pigeons  ;  but  those  which  may  be  classed 
as  business  hens  for  the  average  poultryman  or 
farmer,  might  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  the 
hands,  if  not  upon  those  of  one  hand.  Thousands  of 
breeders  are  raising  poultry  of  dozens  of  different 
breeds  because  of  the  variety  thus  secured  in  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  because  some  purchasers  are  seeking  the  odd 
and  unusual,  and  that  which  is  new  and  rare.  Some 
new  breeds  (?)  are  brought  out  every  year,  and  of 
course,  great  claims  are  always  made  for  every  new¬ 
comer.  We  must  not  decry  these  new  breeds  without 
trial,  for  our  most  useful  breeds  of  to-day  were  once 
new  ;  neither  must  we  be  carried  away  by  the  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  in  their  favor.  The  question  for  the  man 
who  keeps  poultry  for  profit,  to  decide,  is  as  to  which 
will  best  meet  his  needs  under  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  him.  This  done,  his  chances  of  success  are 
better  than  they  would  have  been  had  he  chosen  at 
random. 

© 

On  page  155,  our  friend  makes  a  good  plea  for  a 
partnership  between  the  hen  and  the  farm  daughter. 
We  agree  with  him  that  the  hen  is  a  better  companion 
than,  at  least,  50  per  cent  of  the  average  husbands 
that  are  “hunted.”  That  suggested  house  needs  a 
word  or  two  of  suggestion.  Maybe  it  is  built  for  the 
special  convenience  of  young  women.  That  is  not 
quite  right,  for  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  hen’s  com¬ 
fort  should  be  considered  above  that  of  her  mistress. 
We  think  that  there  is  too  much  glass  in  that  house — 
four  windows  instead  of  eight  would  be  better.  On 
some  of  these  clear  and  cold  w  inter  days,  the  hens 
will  roast  in  the  forenoon  and  chill  in  the  evening. 
The  glass  will  give  too  wide  a  range  in  temperature. 
We  also  think  it  a  mistake  to  have  the  roosts  placed 
one  above  the  other.  We  would  prefer  to  have  them 
all  on  the  same  level,  with  the  platform  underneath 
hinged,  so  as  to  let  it  drop  down  when  cleaning  is 
desired.  Less  glass  and  a  hinged  platform  are  two 
things  that  modern  poultry  keeping  seems  to  have 
decided  necessary  for  the  hen’s  comfort.  Anything 
that  comforts  the  hen  is  worth  the  attention  of  the 
hen  man — or  woman. 

0 

The  veterinarian  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  reports  a  singular  case  in  a  diseased  cow.  Early 
in  1894,  the  station  herd  was  slaughtered  because  of 
tuberculosis,  and  a  new  herd  was  purchased  subject 
to  the  tuberculin  test.  Among  the  animals  thus 
tested,  was  one  which  took  cold  on  the  journey,  and 
became  quite  sick.  Not  long  after,  one  of  the  cows 
began  to  cough.  Her  breathing  was  unnatural,  and 
she  failed  in  flesh.  She  was  tested  with  tuberculin, 
but  failed  to  react.  On  pasture,  she  improved,  but 
when  taken  into  the  barn  she  gradually  failed  so 
markedly  that  visitors  were  prompt  to  point  her  out 
as  a  consumptive  cow.  Now,  here  was  a  cow  that  came 
from  a  herd  where  consumption  was  known  to  exist. 
She  gave  all  the  outward  signs  of  consumption,  yet 
she  failed  to  react  when  tested  with  tuberculin.  Here 
was  a  case  where  the  ordinary  observer  would  say 


that  the  tuberculin  test  had  failed,  and  the  cow  was 
slaughtered  in  order  to  test  the  theory.  It  was  found 
that  a  part  of  one  lung  was  a  solid  mass — the  result, 
not  of  consumption,  but  of  catarrhal  bronchitis  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  slight  pneumonia.  Nine  out  of  ten 
persons,  on  aphysical  examination  of  thatcow,  would 
have  called  her  a  consumptive  ;  yet  she  had  no  trace 
of  that  disease.  Dr.  Rich,  the  station  veterinarian, 
says  that,  during  the  past  two  years,  many  such  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  destroyed.  Those  that  were  tested 
gave  no  reaction,  but  were  killed  because  the  owners 
requested  it.  He  concludes  that  bovine  consumption 
has  really  existed  in  Vermont  but  a  few  years,  and 
that  the  cases  reported  from  old  times  were  not  con¬ 
sumptive  at  all,  but  were  afflicted  with  other  lung 
troubles  that  are  not  contagious. 

O 

Mr.  Riley,  on  page  155,  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  some 
of  the  farm  practices  employed  by  Iowa  farmers.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  some  of  our  readers  to  think  of 
snapping  off  the  ears  of  corn  and  leaving  the  stalks  to 
serve  as  pasture  during  the  winter,  and  to  be  broken 
down  with  a  railroad  iron  in  spring  ;  but  that  is  whole¬ 
sale  farming,  or,  rather,  primitive  farming.  It  is 
like  the  old-time  cotton  mill  turned  by  the  water 
wheel  which  utilized  but  one-third  of  the  power  of  the 
falling  water.  The  developments  in  electrical  science 
have  given  the  manufacturer  control  of  90  per  cent 
of  that  water,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  immense  feeding  value  in  those  stalks  will 
be  saved  and  applied  to  the  production  of  meat  and 
dairy  products.  When  the  whole  stalk  is  saved,  those 
Iowa  farmers  will  be  conducting  a  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  The  perfection 
of  corn-harvesting  machines,  and  of  devices  for 
husking  and  shredding  the  stalks  by  machinery,  will 
operate  like  the  developments  of  electrical  force  to 
make  useful  what  was  formerly  wasted.  This  saving 
of  the  wastes  in  wholesale  farming  will  be  likely  to 
make  itself  felt  in  lowering  food  prices  all  over  the 
country. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

MODERN  LEGISLATION. 

The  Senate  votes  for  silver,  and  the  House  declares  for  gold  ; 

The  House  lets  out  a  tariff,  and  the  Senate  votes  to  hold. 

The  Senate  makes  up  faces,  while  the  Congressmen  but  scoff  ; 
One  side  puts  out  a  measure,  and  the  other  saws  it  off. 

The  people  sit  and  suffer,  with  no  cash  to  pay  their  debts, 

■While  Grover  in  the  White  House  for  another  bond  sale  frets. 
That’s  Yankee  legislation,  in  a  presidential  year  ; 

One  party  lacks  the  courage,  and  the  other’s  filled  with  fear. 
There’s  nothing  but  economy  to  which  your  steps  should  turn, 

We  need  economy  of  you,  adjourn  !  Adjourn  !  Adjourn  ! 

Filled  cheese  must  be  killed. 

He  that  smatteretli  surely  scattereth. 

Aim  to  be  thorough  from  harvest  to  furrow. 

Where  does  the  cow  keep  her  milk  ?  Page  163. 

Where  lias  the  bottom  of  the  egg  market  dropped  to? 

Bring  the  financial  discussion  to  a  dollars-and-sense  basis. 

Don’t  you  wish  you  had  100  eggs  to  sell  every  time  you  go  to 
town  ? 

Is  there  any  work  on  your  farm  that  could  be  done  by  use  of  a 
railroad  iron  ? 

Wiiat  do  you  think  of  the  conclusion  of  those  Connecticut 
farmers— page  155  ? 

“  The  best  all  ’round  berry”  at  your  jilace  may  be  the  burial  of 
half  a  dozen  scrubs. 

The  man  who  mortgaged  his  home  to  buy  drink  was  a  victim  of 
“  home  consumption.” 

A  hen  or  a  hunted  husband!  Which  is  the  better  companion 
for  your  daughter — page  155  ? 

Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  now  of  Maine,  will  probably  be  the  next 
director  of  the  Geneva  Station. 

Think  of  a  hog  trying  to  root  artichokes  out  of  a  clay  soil— page 
157.  Grass  is  the  best  crop  for  clays. 

The  man  who  signs  a  bogus  contract  twice  may  be  said  to  have 
resigned.  He  would  better  be  resigned  to  his  fate. 

Will  those  who  have  fed  raw  potatoes  to  cows,  please  tell  us 
how  they  affect  the  color  and  quality  of  the  butter  ? 

One  way  to  increase  the  wealth  of  this  land  is  to  pass  a  law 
compelling  people  to  take  you  at  your  own  estimate  of  your  value 
to  society  ! 

Mr.  Derby  says  that  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  people 
will  sit  up  nights  with  a  sick  peach  tree.  That  is  heroic  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  horticulture. 

“  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hen  ”  ’  That  is  a  suitable  sign  for  the  business 
of  the  surplus  rooster  and  family.  It  gives  the  “man  of  the 
house  ”  more  credit  than  he  deserves. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  letter  from  “the  department  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages  ”  of  an  agricultural  college.  That  must  mean 
the  cultivation  of  agricultural  chestnuts. 

The  recent  picture  of  a  swill  barrel  has  stirred  up  a  dozen  men 
who  claim  to  have  something  better.  Do  you  realize  what  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign  it  is  when  men  are  ready  to  put  frills  on  a  swill 
barrel  ? 

F.  S.  Phoenix,  of  Illinois,  gives  The  R.  N.-Y.  this  little  pat  on 
the  back  :  “I  wish  you  abundaut  success;  you  deserve  it.  You 
give  more  essence  to  the  square  inch  than  any  three  papers  of 
the  class.”  We  hope  that  S.  sense  stands  for  sound  sense! 

The  National  Hay  Association  claims  that  in  the  past  17 
months,  $2,571,298  worth  of  foreign-grown  hay  has  been  shipped 
into  this  country  against  an  average  of  $708,455  a  year  under  the 
former  tariff  rate.  The  tariff  is  now  $2  a  ton  instead  of  $4.  It 
might  be  well  to  ask  if  tbe  lower  tariff  on  hay  makes  the  higher 
price  ?  Hay  prices  haven’t  averaged  so  high  in  years. 
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DOGS  WORTH  THEIR  WEIGHT  IH  SILVER, 

EVEN  AT  A  GOLD-STANDARD  RATE. 

To  many,  a  dog  is  a  dog — to  be  feared,  shunned  or 
despised,  as  the  case  may  be ;  to  others,  a  faithful 
companion,  a  trusted  friend.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  he  is  a  semi-wild  depredator  and  midnight 
marauder.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  farmers 
are  concerned  the  country  over,  the  dog  is  more  of  a 
curse  than  a  blessing.  But  at  the  recent  show  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club,  were  dogs  valued  more 
highly  than  are  many  of  the  horses  and  cattle  on  our 
farms.  They  are  not  mongrels,  but  belong  to  estab¬ 
lished  breeds,  bred  to  perpetuate  certain  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  larger  part  of  them  are  bred  to  satisfy  fash¬ 
ions’  demands.  The  number  adapted  to  utilitarian 
purposes,  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint,  was  small. 
The  classes  that  embraced  hunting  dogs  of  various 
kinds  were  numerous.  The  small  dogs  that  delight 
the  hearts  of  the  women  and  children  were  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  and  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that 
the  larger  the  woman,  the  smaller  the  dog  she  de¬ 
lighted  to  fondle. 

Of  greatest  interest  to  farmers,  were  the  Collies. 
These  always  attract  the  attention  of  visitors  to  these 
shows,  because  of  their  intelligent  appearance  and 
friendly  disposition.  The  standard  requires  that  a 
Collie  should  present  an  elegant  and  pleasing  outline, 
and  exhibit  strength,  speed  and  intelligence.  The 
head  must  be  moderately  long,  covered  with  short, 
soft  hair.  Skull  flat,  moderately  wide  between  the  ears 
and  tapering  to  the  eyes.  Muzzle  must  be  of  fair 
length,  tapering  to  the  nose,  which  should  always  be 
black.  Teeth,  level.  Ears,  small.  Eyes,  fair  size,  of 
any  shade  of  brown,  the  darker  the  better.  Neck,  long, 
arched  and  muscular.  The  color  is  immaterial.  In 
size,  dogs  should  weigh  45  to  60  pounds,  and  bitches, 
40  to  50  pounds.  The  height  of  a  dog  is  21  to  24  inches, 
of  a  bitch,  two  inches  less.  The  most  of  the  Collies 
shown  were  rough  coated.  The  smooth-coated  ones 
do  not  seem  to  be  popular.  The  best  Collie  in  the 
show  was  Sefton  Hero,  exhibited  by  J.  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan.  He  was  imported  two  years  ago,  £500  having 
been  paid  for  him. 

The  little  Fox  Terriers  are  the  noisiest  and  most 
active  of  any  breed.  The  color  of  these  is  largely 
white.  They  are  strong  and  muscular,  and  are  built 
for  endurance.  They  are  excellent  as  watch  dogs, 
not  so  much  for  their  power  to  capture  and  hold 
an  intruder,  as  for  their  ability  to  raise  the  alarm. 

One  of  the  newer  breeds  shown,  and  fine  specimens 
they  were,  too,  were  the  Boston  Terriers.  They  are 
something  between  a  Bulldog  and  a  Bull  Terrier. 


They  are  not  fighting  dogs,  and  are  said  to  be  of  ex¬ 
cellent  disposition,  though  brave  and  plucky.  They 
are  active  and  intelligent,  and  affectionate  in  disposi¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  classes — light  and  heavy  weight, 
the  former  ranging  from  15  to  25  pounds,  and  the 
latter  from  25  to  35.  It  is  said  that  the  Bull  Terriei’S 
were  frowned  upon  in  Boston  because  they  turned  up 
their  noses  at  pork  and  beans.  As  these  have  in  a 
measure  taken  their  place  in  favor,  it  is  probable  that 
they  have  taken  kindly  to  that  delectable  New  Eng¬ 
land  dish. 

The  Russian  Wolfhounds  do  not  increase  in  numbers 
from  year  to  year  in  these  shows.  They  are  among 
the  fleetest  and  most  powerful  of  dogs,  but  are  of 
little  practical  value.  In  their  native  country,  they 
are  used  for  coursing  wolves.  They  have  excellent 
dispositions. 

The  old  Newfoundland  breed  seems  to  be  going  out 
of  existence,  as  only  three  dogs  were  shown.  The 
Mastiffs,  Great  Danes  and  St.  Bernards  are  the 
popular  large  breeds  at  present.  These  might  be 
utilized  on  the  farm,  on  the  tread  power  for  churning 
or  similar  work.  One  Great  Dane,  Major  McKinley, 
was  sold  during  the  show  for  $1,000.  Many  of  these 
dogs  are  valued  at  prices  far  beyond  those  for  which 
a  stylish  horse  may  be  purchased. 

In  small  dogs  there  was  great  variety,  many  of 
them  being  shown  in  glass  cases,  resting  on  silken 
cushions,  and  with  a  maid  constantly  in  attendance. 
Many  women  are  engaged  in  breeding  these,  and  if 
they  find  many  purchasers  at  prices  asked,  should  find 
it  very  profitable.  The  show  was  a  big  success.  Never 
were  so  many  or  so  fine  dogs  brought  together  before. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the  financial  -results 
must  have  been  most  satisfactory. 


A  very  finely  packed  basket  of  Catawba  grapes 
caught  the  eye  of  the  scribe.  The  cover  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  lithograph  label  in  colors,  which 
stated  that  the  contents  were  choice  Lake  Keuka 
Catawba  grapes,  warranted  to  be  thoroughly  ripe  and 
of  first  quality.  It  also  contained  the  grower’s  name 
and  address.  The  grapes  were  ripe  and  nice,  large 
clusters  of  choice  fruit — on  top.  Below  they  were 
refuse,  trimmings,  small  clusters,  and  some  that  were 
imperfectly  matured.  It  was  the  finest  looking  bas¬ 
ket  of  grapes  purchased  this  year,  so  far  as  cover  and 
top  layer  were  concerned,  and  the  poorest  so  far  as 
quality  of  the  most  of  the  contents  was  concerned. 
Why  will  people  continue  such  practices  ?  The  buyer 
who  is  once  deceived,  will  shun  the  goods  of  that 
packer  in  future. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  want  pig  forceps,  or  book  on  pigs  free,  write  J.  N.  Reim- 
ers,  1900  H.  Street,  Davenport,  la. 

A  small  city  family  wishes  a  neat  country  girl  to  do  genera 
housework.  Reference,  The  R.  N.-Y.  Address  Good  Home,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Asfohl,  P.  O.  Box  358,  Rieeville,  la.,  raises  mammoth 
pumpkins  which  he  says  weigh  from  60  to  70,  and  sometimes  over 
100  pounds.  He  is  offering  the  seed  of  these  pumpkins  for  sale. 

The  spring  shovel  is  an  entire  success  on  the  Buckeye  culti¬ 
vator.  For  particulars  about  it,  address  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  9 
Canal  Street,  Springfield,  O.  When  this  house  puts  an  implement 
on  the  market,  it  has  a  guarantee  of  excellence. 

“  Cupid”  is  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  popular  novelty  of  the 
season  in  flowers.  It’s  a  dwarf  sweet  pea — only  five  inches  high. 
It  will  be  a  popular  home  favorite  as  well  as  a  garden  plant.  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  the  introducers. 

During  the  season,  we  are  often  asked  where  to  buy  berry 
baskets  in  New  York.  We  can  refer  such  inquirers  to  A.  H. 
Montague  &  Son,  120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City.  This  firm 
make  all  desirable  sizes  of  boxes  and  crates,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Derrick  Oil  Company,  Titusville,  Pa.,  are  doing  country  people 
a  service  in  offering  to  sell  them  refined  oil  at  wholesale  rates.  It 
comes  in  barrels  or  tanks.  The  tank  is  a  most  desirable  con¬ 
venience,  with  pump,  cover  and  lock.  Particulars  in  their  adver¬ 
tisements  or  by  mail  on  application. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Pratt,  manager  of  the  Standard  Wire  Fence  Com¬ 
pany,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he  will  make  a  special 
price  for  his  fence  to  the  first  customer  in  any  neighborhood. 
This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  of  introducing  and  advertising 
an  article  of  real  merit.  The  later  buyers  lose  nothing  on  account 
of  the  first  one  getting  a  bargain. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
an  excellent  institution  at  which  to  acquire  a  musical  education. 
Here  one  may  find  every  facility  for  studying  music  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  European  universities.  This  is  an  American 
institution,  and  one  well  worthy  the  support  of  American  students. 
All  music-loving  people  will  be  glad  to  learn  more  about  the  con¬ 
servatory.  Write  to  Frank  W.  Hale,  general  manager. 

Almost  any  farmer  ought  to  get  an  inspiration  to  better  and 
newer  efforts  in  his  business  methods  by  observing  the  progress¬ 
ive  methods  of  the  advertisers  in  farm  papers,  who  bid  for  the 
farmer’s  trade.  We  are  led  to  this  thought  by  a  novel  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Willis  Whinery,  Salem,  O.  When  he  receives  an 
application  for  stock,  he  takes  the  photograph  of  such  stock  as 
he  thinks  is  nearest  the  applicant’s  wish,  and  sends  it  to  him. 
This  gives  the  intending  purchaser  a  good  idea  of  the  animal  for 
which  he  is  bargaining. 

What  harrow  shall  I  buy?  That  question  comes  up  every 
spring  for  answer.  In  these  hard  times  every  dollar  counts,  and 
when  a  farmer  buys  a  tool,  he  wants  to  get  the  right  one— a  tool 
that  will  actually  do  the  work  he  has  laid  out.  If  a  man  wants  a 
harrow — one  that  will  break  up  clods  and  sods,  and  smooth  and 
level  the  surface,  he  can’t  do  better  than  to  buy  an  “  Acme.”  The 
Acme  will  not  dig  or  plow,  and  you  can’t  use  it  to  cultivate  corn 
— but  it  will  harrow  and  leave  the  seed  bed  in  better  shape  than 
any  other  tool  you  can  get.  Send  to  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington 
N.  J.,  for  catalogue,  and  also  for  two  excellent  articles  by  Henry 
Stewart  and  Waldo  F.  Brown. 


“  In  Swampum,  Up  Stumpum,  Railo.” 


Excuse  our  Latin  ;  but,  if  not  quite  classical,  it  is  to  the  point,  as  the  above  return  made  by  the 
sheriff  on  the  writ  when  his  prisoner  took  refuge  in  the  swamp  exactly  expresses  the  condition  of  the 
De  Laval  Separator  Company  as  disclosed  by  their  latest  advertisement. 

Nearly  one-half  of  that  “ad.”  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  patent  matters,  and  on  personalities  with 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Everybody  realizes  that  when  any  one  stoops  to  personalities  to  cover  up  the 
main  issue  as  the  De  Laval  Company  does,  they  have  no  valid  arguments,  and  are  cornered. 

NOTICE. — 1st. — The  De  Laval  Company  in  referring  to  Hotchkiss  and  Houston,  whom  that  com¬ 
pany  advertise  the  court  decreed  should  not  use  the  Hotchkiss  Separator,  does  not  deny  that  they  do 
use  the  Improved  United  States  Separator. 

NOTICE.— 2nd. — If  the  claims  of  the  De  Laval  Company  that  the  United  States  was  an  infringe¬ 
ment  were  true,  the  court  would  have  immediately  granted  an  injunction  against  Hotchkiss  and  the 
others  who  were  using  the  United  States  whom  it  had  already  decreed  could  not  use  the  Hotchkiss 
machine;  but  the  fact  that  the  De  Laval  Company  did  not  get  an  injunction  against  the  United 
States  is  conclusive  that  the  United  States  Separator  does  not  infringe,  and  -the  fact  remains  that 
Hotchkiss  and  the  others  are  using  them  without  molestation.  This  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
claim  that  the  United  States  Separator  infringes  their  patent  is  false,  and  is  only  put  out  for  the 
purpose  of  frightening  persons  who  prefer  the  United  States.  The  patent  that  they  claim  a  decree  on 
covers  only  the  internal  construction  of  the  bowl,  comprising  a  series  of  discs  or  inverted  pie  plates  or 
pudding  dishes,  with  a  hole  through  the  bottom,  numbering  from  27  to  45  of  these  plates  in  each  bowl, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bowl.  The  United  States  Separator  has  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  only 
three  parts  to  the  bowl.  The  simplicity  of  the  United  States  and  its  perfect  work  is  what  is  “knock¬ 
ing  the  De  Laval  Company  silly.” 

NOTICE.— 3rd. — The  De  Laval  Company  advertises  that  two  firms  of  lawyers  say  the  United 
States  Separator  infringes  their  patents.  Two  years  ago  they  advertised  as  they  do  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  bulldozing  and  frightening  persons  who  prefer  the  United  States,  the  opinions  of  four 
firms  of  lawyers.  They  have  now  dropped  one-half  the  number,  and  in  two  years  more  the  other  two 
will  drop  out  and  be  ashamed  that  they  ever  made  such  a  statement.  The  court  does  not  so  decree, 
and  it  is  the  decree  of  the  court  that  carries  authority  with  it,  and  not  the  opinion  of  lawyers  who 
are  paid  large  fees. 

NOTICE. — 4th. — The  De  Laval  Company  has  claimed  for  more  than  ten  years  that  every  separator 
was  an  infringement,  yet  in  all  this  time  they  have  never  sustained  their  claims  except  against  j 
Hotchkiss,  who  made  no  defense;  and  Houston  and  all  the  other  users  of  Hotchkiss’  machines  were 
assured  that  if  they  would  only  allow  a  decree  to  be  entered  against  them,  the  De  Laval  Company 
would  pay  all  costs  and  damages  themselves.  It  therefore  cost  the  users  not  one  cent.  Everyone 
knows  the  De  Laval  Company  would  not  have  paid  the  costs  themselves  had  they  had  any  confidence 
in  their  case. 

NOTICE.— 5th. — The  De  Laval  Company  say  in  their  “  ad.”  that  “  they  have  only  delayed  prose¬ 
cuting  the  United  States  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  such  machines  in  use  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  justify  the  legal  expense.”  How  false  and  ridiculous  this  statement,  after  the  case  against  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  who  had  made  less  than  three  dozen  machines,  when  every  one  knows  there  are  thousands  of 
the  United  States  Separators  in  use.  But  this  admission  of  the  De  Laval  Company  rather  confirms 
the  statement  that  Hotchkiss  makes  that  his  attorneys  advised  him  he  could  win  if  he  had  the  means 
to  fight  the  case,  and  shows  that  they  jumped  on  to  a  poor  man  like  Hotchkiss,  knowing  that  he  had 
no  money  to  protect  himself  with. 

NOTICE. — 6th. — The  De  Laval  Company  state  that  Hotchkiss  is  our  agent.  This  is  another  false 
statement— he  is  not,  and  never  was.  Mr.  Ilulbert  is  the  largest  merchant  in  Downsville,  which  the 
De  Laval  Company  do  not  deny.  We  sell  him  many  goods,  and  are  jjleased  to  do  so.  We  have  never 
sold  him  at  half  price— another  false  statement  of  the  De  Laval  Company — but  the  De  Laval  Com¬ 
pany  were  so  anxious  the  Hotchkiss  patrons  should  have  the  De  Laval  Separators  that  their  county 
agent  visited  Downsville  several  times  to  make  the  trade,  and  the  De  Laval  Company  offered  to 
trade  their  No.  2  Baby  Separator,  price  $125,  for  $75  and  Hotchkiss  infringing  machine.  “  We  leave 
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the  public,  including  the  few  who  have  been  deluded  into  buying  the  De  Laval  machines  at  full 
price,  to  judge  of  these  matters  for  themselves,  and  we  challenge  the  denial  under  oath.” 

NOTICE. — 7th. — The  De  Laval  Company,  after  trying  so  hard  to  make  the  sales  to  Hotchkiss’ 
patrons,  and  upon  finding  that  they  had  decided  to  buy  the  United  States  Separators,  wrote  threaten¬ 
ing  letters  to  them,  trying  to  frighten  them  and  prevent  their  purchasing  the  United  States  Separa¬ 
tors,  but  did  not  succeed. 

NOTICE.— 8th. — The  De  Laval  Company  deny  Hotchkiss’  statement  of  what  his  attorneys  advised, 
and  say  his  attorneys  advised  “that  it  was  a  waste  of  money  to  proceed  and  that  he  was  sure  to  be 
beaten.”  We  challenge  the  De  Laval  Company  to  make  this  statement  under  oath.  The  De  Laval 
Company  say  further  that  Hotchkiss’  attorneys  assured  other  infringers  of  the  same  patent  *  *  * 
that  they  could  do  nothing,  and  finally  actually  refused  the  proffered  financial  support  of  an  out¬ 
side  infringer.”  This  is  so  flagrant  a  falsehood  that  it  provokes  a  smile  from  all  experienced  liti¬ 
gants.  We  challenge  the  De  Laval  Company  to  make  this  statement  under  oath,  using  the  firm  name 
of  the  lawyers  in  the  oath. 

NOTICE.— 9th. — The  De  Laval  Company  have  got  so  desperate  because  the  Improved  United 
States  Separator  is  taking  the  trade  away  from  them  that  they  go  so  far  as  to  warn  the  public  that 
they  fear  the  United  States  will  be  still  further  improved,  evidently  realizing  that  this  progressive 
machine  will  be  still  further  in  advance  of  them  in  the  future  than  it  is  to-day.  Did  any  one 
ever  bear  a  more  childish  and  humiliating  whine  than  that  ? 

NOTICE.— 10th. — The  De  Laval  Company  use  considerable  space  to  explain  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  records  of  tests  of  separators  which  show  that  their  separator  was  beaten  in  the  tests — and 
utter  another  whine.  It  is  too  bad  for  them  that  their  separators  are  beaten  by  the  United  States  at 
the  Stations,  but  how  fortunate  for  the  dairy  public  that  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  Sepa¬ 
rators  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  at  these  stations. 

NOTICE.— 11th. — The  De  Laval  Company  intimate  that  the  United  States  Separators  are  run  at  sta¬ 
tions  under  the  supervision  of  experts.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  facts  are:  At  the  Vermont  Station 
Creamery  Course  just  closed,  the  United  States  had  one  man  only  to  look  after  them.  The  De  Laval  had 
their  county  agent,  the  general  agent  for  New  England,  an  expert  from  the  factory  in  New  York,  and  an 
expert  direct  from  the  main  factory  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  look  after  their  separators.  The  De 
Laval  Company  always  have  more  men  at  the  Stations  to  look  after  their  machines  than  any  other 
separator  company,  and  yet  they  complain  that  others  are  allowed  even  one  representative,  and  he 
not  an  expert.  They  whine  because  the  United  States  had  one  man  to  their  four  ! 

NOTICE.— 12th.— The  De  Laval  Company,  not  being  satisfied  with  having  more  operators  and 
experts  than  any  other  separator  company  to  look  after  their  separators,  in  addition  to  this  had  the 
impudence  to  issue  and  send  to  the  Experiment  Stations  a  circular  letter,  the  burden  of  which  was 
that  the  stations  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  new  and  improved  machines,  but  should 
give  the  De  Laval  the  preference,  with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  having  the  officials  run  the  stations  in 
the  interests  of  the  De  Laval  Company  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  the  dairy  public. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  stated  the  case  truthfully,  and  we  believe  fairly,  and  we  think  every 
reader  will  concede  that  we  commenced  our  article  with  a  proper  quotation,  and  agree  with  us  that 
if  the  De  Laval  Company’s  slippery  hold  upon  the  stump  should  give  way,  they  would  go  clear  out  of 
sight  in  the  mire. 

We  have  been  incorporated  and  doing  business  for  twenty-three  years,  owning  many 
valuable  patents,  and  manufacturing  under  them.  We  employ  the  best  patent  experts  in 
the  United  States,  and  never  have  infringed  other  patents,  and  never  expect  to;  and 
neither  will  we  allow  the  De  Daval  Company,  nor  any  one  else,  to  infringe  our  patents 
with  impunity .  In  all  this  long  2>eriod  no  purchaser  of  our  manufactures  has  ever  had  to 
pay  one  cent  of  costs  or  damages  for  any  claimed  infringement.  We  have  always  protected 
our  patrons  from  all  annoyance  of  this  hind,  and  always  will,  so  that  our  name  has  be¬ 
come  a  synonym  for  jrrotection  to  our  patrons . 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


We  need  another  punctuation  mark 
in  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings 
when  we  write.  Without  something  to 
distinguish  them,  jokes  are  sometimes 
taken  in  real  earnest. 

* 

The  side  combs  which  have  been  so 
much  worn  are  likely  to  result  in  some 
unpleasant  accidents,  as  all  of  the 
cheaper  ones  are  made  of  celluloid  which 
takes  fire  easily.  Many  a  girl  has  had 
the  experience  of  singed  hair,  when 
bending  too  near  the  lamp,  and  this 
simple  accident  may  be  much  graver  in 
its  results  if  celluloid  combs  are  worn. 
One  girl  learned  how  easily  they  burn, 
as  she  attempted  to  straighten  the  bent 
teeth  as  one  would  those  of  a  rubber 
comb,  by  heating  them  over  the  lamp. 
They  exploded  in  a  flame,  almost  at 
the  moment  they  were  placed  in  the 
heat.  So,  keep  a  cool  head  if  you  are 
wearing  side  combs  that  are  not  real 
shell. 

* 

The  variety  of  cereal  foods  offered  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  right  kind  of  nutriment 
is  gaining  appreciation.  Y et  are  not  the 
farmers’  families  almost  strangers  to 
most  of  these  nourishing  grain  foods  ? 
Of  all  people,  they  should  enjoy  them 
most,  for  they  are  provided  with  the  best 
milk  and  cream,  without  which  the  oat¬ 
meal,  etc.,  is  incomplete.  But  let  the 
cook  bear  in  mind  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  guarantee  that  his  oatmeal  will 
cook  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  is  to  be  given 
no  consideration.  Thorough  cooking  is 
necessary.  Mrs.  ltorer  says:  “Oatmeal 
is  a  valuable  food  if  cooked  three  hours.” 

* 

A  spoilt  child  will  meet  with  a  great 
deal  of  discomfort  that  will  be  avoided 
by  the  child  of  sensible  parents.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  trying  time  is  in  sickness 
when  the  doctor’s  prescription  of  plain 
and  nourishing  food  is  declared  impos¬ 
sible  by  the  mother  of  the  youngster 
who  “  can’t”  drink  milk,  or  eat  any  of 
the  simple  and  wholesome  foods  suitable 
for  an  invalid.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is 
trying  to  the  doctor’s  patience,  and 
sometimes  makes  the  patient’s  recovery 
tedious.  While  the  children  are  well, 
drill  their  appetites  until  there  is  a  re¬ 
spectable  list  of  foods  which  they  will 
not  refuse  should  sickness  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  deprive  them  of  their  preferences. 


OUR  RELATIONS  TO  OUR  CHILDREN. 

ANY  are  the  ways  of  making  home 
pleasant.  So  long  as  we  have  the 
full  confidence  of  our  children  we  may 
feel  certain  that  home  is  to  them  the 
best  place  of  all.  I  hope  that  the  day 
will  never  come  in  which  my  children 
will  no  longer  confide  in  me.  Not  long 
since,  a  mother  and  her  three  children 
were  visiting  us;  one  of  the  children  told 
our  little  girls  of  some  naughty  words 
herself  and  brothers  said  when  mamma 
wasn’t  around,  adding,  “  Don’t  you  tell 
mamma,  for  if  she  knew,  she  would  whip 
us  awful  hai'd.”  Those  childi'en,  though 
only  ten  and  eight  years  of  age,  already 
had  secrets  from  their  parents  ;  this  is 
almost  sure  to  end  in  heart  aches  for 
that  mother  by  and  by. 

If  a  child  be  whipped  for  every  dish 
broken,  every  bad  word  spoken,  every 
quarrel  it  has,  or  for  other  trivial 
things,  he  is  driven  from  home  and  con¬ 
fidence.  And  worse  still  it  is  to  be 
scolding  continually.  The  mother  who 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  scolding  and 
fretting,  should  try  one  week  of  quiet 
firmness,  combined  with  gentleness  and 
praise,  and  note  the  change.  It’s  our 
nature  to  love  honest  praise,  and  nothing 
spurs  one  on  to  better  action  more  than 
to  know  that  his  labors  and  efforts  to  do 
right  are  duly  appreciated. 


All  of  our  children  dearly  love  mosses, 
ferns  and  flowers  ;  they  are  continually 
coming  to  me  with  some  thing  to  admire. 
Very  often  it  is  pebbles  and  pretty 
stones.  They  call  them  agates,  and 
once  in  a  while  they  do  find  a  real  agate. 
Were  I  to  keep  in  the  house  all  the 
things  they  find  to  admire,  we  would 
have  to  move  out  ourselves  to  make 
room  for  them  ;  so  when  they  bring 
something  pretty,  I  admire  it,  and  if  a 
stone  I  tell  them  we  haven’t  room  for  it 
in  the  house,  but  it  is  just  the  thing  for 
the  mound  or  rockery  by  the  front  porch. 
If  they  bring  mosses,  I  arrange  some  of 
the  prettiest  around  our  house  plants, 
and  press  some  in  books  to  send  to  east¬ 
ern  friends;  for  our  mosses  are  exquisitely 
beautiful,  the  prettiest  known,  1  believe. 

In  summer,  we  arrange  them  in  shal¬ 
low  dishes,  wet  thoroughly,  then  stick 
pansies,  daisies  or  other  flowers  all  over 
them.  I  do  not  keep  all  the  children 
bring  in  the  house,  but  I  do  admire  the 
pretty  things  they  find,  be  it  stones, 
mosses,  leaves  or  flowers. 

I  think  that,  when  children  see  that 
we  are  working  for  their  best  interests, 
they  will,  sooner  or  later,  acknowledge 
it  and  profit  by  our  teachings.  Early 
training  will  surely  tell  in  the  end,  even 
though  children  seem  sometimes  way¬ 
ward  and  willful.  Do  trust  your  chil¬ 
dren  !  Don’t  doubt  their  words  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  !  Don’t  be  all  the 
time  accusing  them  of  going  contrary 


to  your  wishes  !  Another  thing,  don’t 
educate  the  children  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  they  must  pay  it  back,  and 
continually  tell  them  that  they  can  never 
repay  what  you  have  done  for  them  !  We 
don’t  expect  them  to  !  They  must  go 
out  into  the  world  as  we  have  done,  and 
battle  for  themselves,  and  we  must  take 
our  comfort  from  our  children  as  we  go 
along.  If  they  have  been  properly 
trained,  they  will  repay  us  the  more 
quickly  for  our  not  expecting  it.  Let 
us  not  spend  our  time  in  vain  regrets, 
but  look  ahead  with  our  minds  not  on 
self,  but  on  what  we  can  do  to  make 
others  happy.  Sighing  over  might  have 
beens,  will  not  make  us  rich,  healthy  or 
happy,  neither  will  it  cure  hidden  heart 
aches.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
skeleton  in  every  closet,  but  I  do  believe 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  if  we  do  not  do 
our  duty  nobly,  bravely  and  wisely. 
Lack  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  parents, 
is  sure  to  cause  future  trouble. 

MABEL  H.  M0N8EY. 


A  GOOD  CLEANSER. 

SPOT  on  the  front  breadth  of  one’s 
best,  blaek  wool  gown,  or  unex¬ 
pected  guests  arriving  at  an  inopportune 
moment,  when  there’s  “  nothing  for 
dinner,”  are  among  the  grievances  of 
life  that  many  women  fail  to  accept 
philosophically.  The  best  “klenzer”  for 
the  wife’s  black  gown  or  the  husband’s 
soiled  coat  collar,  costs  little  and  is 
easily  prepared  at  home.  Six  cents 
worth  of  soap  bark,  slowly  boiled  two 


hours  in  two  quarts  of  rain  water,  and 
then  strained  through  a  fine  cloth  and 
poured  into  a  large  bottle  or  glass  pre¬ 
serve  jar,  with  the  addition  of  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia,  furnish  a 
“klenzer”  that  one  can  depend  upon, 
and  that  at  the  usual  price  of  patented 
cleansers  would  cost  dollars. 

A  soft  black  woolen  cloth,  for  instance 
cashmere,  is  best  for  cleaning  soiled 
spots ;  white  cloths  leave  a  lint,  and 
sponges  crumble  and  leave  bits  to  be 
brushed  off.  Wet  the  spots  thoroughly, 
rub  well,  then  stretch  the  wetted  sur¬ 
face  and  place  in  an  airy  spot  to  dry  ;  it 
will  look  “  sudsy,”  but  do  not  rinse  off, 
only  wipe  with  another  dry,  black  cloth 
as  dryly  as  possible.  Above  all,  never 
“  wring”  a  spot  that  has  been  cleaned. 
If  the  stretching  has  not  smoothed  the 
place  sufficiently,  when  it  is  dry,  wet 
again  with  clear  water,  and  lay  over  it  a 
black  cloth,  and  gently  press  with  a 
well-warmed,  but  not  hot,  sadiron.  A 
hot  iron  will  leave  its  shape  imprinted 
upon  the  surface.  Never  place  a  sad¬ 
iron  on  ribbons,  silks  or  woolen  without 
a  dry  cloth  between. 

Ribbons  are  best  renovated  by  first  re¬ 
moving  all  dust,  then  wetting  thor¬ 
oughly  with  two  parts  alcohol  and  two 
parts  water  ;  then  stretch  and  roll 
tightly  around  some  large,  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  either  bottle  or  clean  stick.  I  have 
an  old  rolling-pin  discarded  from  the 
cook’s  department,  covered  with  soft 
cotton  cloth  ;  on  this,  sashes  and  bonnet 
strings,  laces  and  many  other  things  are 
often  refreshed.  Leave  till  thoroughly 
dry.  Black  laces  are  treated  with 
alcohol  and  water,  the  same  as  ribbons. 
White  laces  are  washed,  but  squeezed 
— not  wrung  out — and  then  rolled  and 
dried.  keziah  shelton. 


A  DAINTY  BOOK  COVER. 

No  daintier  gift  could  be  devised  for 
a  friend  than  a  pretty  book  cover 
to  hold  the  new  book  while  it  is  being 
read.  It  is  a  gift,  too,  into  which  one 
can  put  some  of  her  own  deft  stitches  or 
drawing,  giving  it  a  personality  much 
more  pleasing  to  the  recipient  than  a 
gift  from  a  store  or  shop — made  by  un¬ 
loving  fingers.  The  particular  book 
cover  shown  at  Fig.  58,  is  made  of  col¬ 
ored  linen  with  dainty  ribbons  to  match 
or  harmonize.  The  decoration  on  the 
front  is  done  with  a  coarse  pen  and  liquid 
sepia.  This  cover  folds  about  the  cover 
of  the  book,  bringing  the  ribbons  at  the 
back,  where  those  at  the  top  are  tied 
with  bows  to  those  at  the  bottom,  the 
ribbons  being  crossed  as  suggested  by 
the  dotted  lines,  to  hold  the  cover  on 
firmly.  A.  h.  d. 


THAT  IS  BEST  WHICH  ENDS  WELL. 

ECONOMYr  is  not  rightly  esteemed  by 
most  people.  It  is  called  “  mean¬ 
ness”  or  “  stinginess.”  It  is  neither,  but 
is  admirable  and  necessary.  Most  of  the 
successes  in  life  have  been  achieved  by 
persons  who  studied  and  practiced  econ¬ 
omy.  Years  ago,  two  young  men  “went 
West.”  Each  had  a  little  money.  They 
bought  land  within  two  miles  of  each 
other,  and  both  were  obliged  to  incur 
debt.  One  built  quite  a  pretentious 
house  and  barn,  with  other  outbuildings, 
farming  implements  and  stock  on  the 
same  scale.  He  soon  married,  and  the 
young  couple  lived  well  and  dressed 
well.  Both  kept  hired  help  much  of  the 
time  ;  they  drove  their  buggy,  attended 
entertainments,  and,  in  short,  “  enjoyed 
life.  ”  The  result  was  that,  after  children 
came  to  them  and  they  needed  their 
property  more  than  ever,  they  were  sold 
out  by  the  sheriff.  They  are  now  living 
hand-to-mouth  lives,  as  they  near  old 
age,  with  nothing  laid  by  to  keep  them 
when  they  become  too  infirm  to  work. 


The  same  lack  of  economy  has  followed 
them  through  all  the  years,  and  charity 
stares  their  helpless  old  age  in  the  face. 

The  other  one,  with  no  better  oppor¬ 
tunities,  has  succeeded  beyond  his  ex¬ 
pectations,  but  his  beginning  was  very 
different.  The  buildings  he  put  on  his 
farm  were  only  what  necessity  demand¬ 
ed.  He  married  at  about  the  same  time, 
but  the  clothing,  food  and  other  things 
were  only  what  health  and  creature  com¬ 
fort  called  for.  He  paid  off  the  indebt¬ 
edness,  bought  more  land,  and  now  has 
a  house  so  convenient  and  roomy  as  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  woman  so  happy 
as  to  be  its  mistress.  They  drive  their 
own  carriage,  and  are  so  situated  as  to 
enjoy  their  declining  days.  Who  would 
not  “  skimp  ”  at  the  beginning  to  attain 
the  prosperity  that  surely  comes  by  good 
management  and  economy  ?  No  young 
person  who  will  reflect,  can  fail  to  see 
the  advantages  to  be  gained.  A.  m.  w. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Learning  by  Experience. — Can  it  be 
true  that  we  never  profit  by  any  one’s 
experience  but  our  own  ?  So  many 
women  lay  the  foundation  for  numerous 
“  aches  and  ills”  in  girlhood  when  they 
will  not  heed  the  counsel  of  those  older 
who  have  learned  the  dangers  of  care¬ 
lessness.  Sometimes  mothers  are  much 
to  blame  that  they  do  not  teach  their 
daughters  the  laws  of  health  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  Wet  feet,  damp  skirts  and  late 
hours,  will  bring  ills  not  easily  cured.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  under  my  roof 
and  care,  at  various  times,  a  number  of 
young  girls.  Often  when  I  tried  to  warn 
them  of  the  dangers  of  carelessness,  they 
would  only  laugh  at  me,  but  more  than 
one  afterward  confessed  that  they  had 
paid  dearly  for  their  neglect.  It  is  never 
pleasant  to  have  one  say,  “  I  told  you 
so  ;  ”  yet  what  we  learn  surest,  is  what 
we  learn,  not  from  some  one  else,  but 
from  our  own  experience,  and  often¬ 
times  it  makes  us  sadder,  as  well  as 
wiser,  and  we  wish  that  we  had  heeded 
what  was  told.  mollie  wiggins. 

Expressing  Affection. — How  glad  I 
was  to  see  the  words  of  Aunt  Rachel  in 
a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  I  well  remember  the 
starved  heart  of  my  childhood  in  New 
England,  that  land  of  repressed  affec¬ 
tion — only  repressed.  That  the  love  is 
all  there  with,  perhaps,  greater  strength, 
none  can  deny  who  has  lived  long 
enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  descendants.  But,  alas  ! 
Little  children  judge  us  by  our  every¬ 
day  looks  and  actions.  Every  need  of 
food  and  clothing  is  supplied,  and  that 
seems  to  some  good,  practical  souls  to  be 
enough. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  of  memory’s  pic¬ 
tures,  is  the  expression  of  unshed  tears 
in  my  father’s  face  when  he  stood  by  to 
see  me  married,  and  I  was  to  leave  for 
a  distant  western  home  that  day.  The 
thought  rushed  upon  me  with  over¬ 
whelming  force,  “  He  does  love  me,  and 
is  sorry  to  have  me  go.”  I  had  prev¬ 
iously  thought  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  be  relieved  of  such  an  expensive  por¬ 
tion  of  his  family  !  What  else  can  a 
sensible  girl  think  when  a  man  groans 
over  the  cost  of  most  of  her  things  ?  e. 

For  the  School,  Lunch. — Sandwiches 
may  be  varied  as  often  as  there  are 
days  in  the  week,  says  Harper’s  Bazar. 
They  may  be  made  of  finely  chopped 
meat,  of  Swiss  cheese,  of  minced  pota¬ 
toes,  salted  and  flavored  with  parsley, 
of  chicken,  of  plum  jam,  of  crab  apple 
jelly,  or  quince  marmalade.  When  they 
are  nice,  they  are  very  nice,  and  a  hun¬ 
gry  child  can  dispose  of  a  generous 
supply  of  them  over  the  merry  talk  of 
the  recess  hour.  Sugar  wafers,  spiced 
gingerbread,  drop  or  sponge  cakes  are 
better  for  luncheon  than  richer  cakes. 
On  a  very  cold  winter’s  day,  but  only 
then,  a  homemade  cruller  or  one  of 
mother’s  doughnuts,  may  be  added  to 
the  luncheon.  As  a  rule,  fried  cakes  are 
not  so  digestible  as  baked  ones,  and, 
school  work  following  swiftly  the  school 
luncheon,  nothing  should  be  included  in 
the  repast  which  will  cause  headache  or 
distui'b  the  stomach.  That  little  organ 
is  often  to  blame  when  scholars  are 
stupid  or  idle.  Ask  what  they  have  had 
to  eat  before  they  are  reproved,  and 
often  the  children  will  be  excused  for 
faults  they  cannot  help.  Fruit  should 
form  part  of  the  daily  luncheon  of  the 
growing  young  person,  and  it  is  well 
that  a  taste  for  it  be  cultivated. 

Kitchen  Refuse  in  Winter. — In  sum¬ 
mer  all  sorts  of  precautions  are  taken  in 
the  handling  of  kitchen  waste.  This 
seems  to  have  become  the  custom  on 
account  of  the  disagreeable  odor  that 
emanates  from  the  collection  of  refuse, 
says  the  New  York  Ledger.  A  few 
shovelfuls  of  earth  may  be  thrown  over 
it,  or  the  ashes  may  be  emptied  upon  it, 
or  almost  anything  may  be  done  to  get 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


it  out  of  the  way  ;  but  in  winter,  when 
the  ground  is  frozen,  such  care  is 
neglected,  and  an  unsightly  pile  accumu¬ 
lates  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner, 
growing  to  prodigious  proportions  by 
spring.  Then  when  the  first  warm  days 
come,  the  air  is  filled  with  a  sickly  and 
unpleasant  odor.  This  is  not,  perhaps, 
so  annoying  as  to  necessitate  any  active 
measures  to  remove  it,  consequently  it 
continues,  and  is  added  to  from  day  to 
day  until  warm  weather.  There  are 
physicians  who  attribute  much  of  what 
is  called  spring  fever  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  garbage  that  is  found  in  almost 
every  back-yard.  It  is  quite  worth  while 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  this  waste.  A  few  boxes  or  bar¬ 
rels  of  earth  put  in  some  place  where 
they  will  not  freeze,  or  so  dried  that 
they  can  be  easily  handled  at  any  time, 
would  do  much  to  remedy  this  serious 
evil.  All  of  this  has  its  value  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  little 
care  is  taken  to  apply  it  where  it  will 
do  good. 

No  New  Woman. — The  illustrations 
on  page  10,  brought  to  mind  a  laugh  a 
baby  man  caused  the  same  week.  Five- 
year-old’s  baby  doll  was  to  be  christ¬ 
ened,  and  six-year-old  was  to  be  the 
minister  and  had  been  told  what  to  say. 
When  the  christening  was  in  progress, 
the  elders  quietly  filing  in  so  flustered 
the  minister  that  he  stopped  short.  Then 
suddenly  turning  to  the  wondering  doll- 
mother  he  said  emphatically,  “Here! 
Take  this  child,  and  bring  it  up  right  ; 
but  not  a  new  woman.”  So  saying,  he 
ran  off  upstairs.  B.  b.  g. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 

With  step  triumphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer; 
Wtio  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear; 

Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 
That  God  is  God;  that  somehow  true  and  just 
His  plans  work  out  for  mortals;  not  a  tear 
Is  shed  when  fortune,  which  the  world  holds 
dear, 

Falls  from  his  grasp;  better,  with  love,  a  crust 
Than  living  in  dishonor;  envies  not, 

Nor  loses  faith  in  man;  but  does  his  best 
Nor  ever  mourns  at  his  humbler  lot, 

But  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope,  gives  zest 
To  every  toiler;  he  alone  is  great, 

Who  by  a  life  heroic  conquers  fate. 

— The  Youth's  Companion. 

- Phillips  Brooks:  “now  good  it  is 

that  there  are  years  at  the  beginning  of 
every  life  when  it  is  the  most  easy  thing 
to  believe  in  an  absolute  right  and  good¬ 
ness.” 

....Dora  Bradcliffk  in  Ladies’ Home 
Journal:  “Time  past  is  irrevocably 
gone,  let  it  alone  ;  time  future  will  in¬ 
evitably  come,  lose  no  moments  waiting 
for  it ;  time  present  is  irredeemably 
yours,  use  it.” 

....Harper’s  Bazar:  “The  only  real 
question  as  to  eminence  ought  to-  be 
whether  or  not  one  is  better  fitted  or 
better  able  to  lead  his  fellow  citizens 
upward,  or  to  afford  instruction,  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  enjoyment — especially  so  in 
this  land,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
existence  on  this  earth,  the  human  race 
has  had  its  opportunity.” 
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are  usually  a  sign  that  a  woman  has 
more  than  enough  to  do ;  that  all 
her  time  and  strength  are  utilized 
in  doing  heavy  work ;  that  she 
don’t  use 


Washing  Powder. 


If  she  did  use  this  great  cleaner, 
her  heavy  work  would  be  so  light" 
ened  that  the  little  things  needn’t 
be  neglected.  Gold  Dust  gives  a 
woman  time  to  rest,  time  to  go, 
time  to  read,  and  time  to  sew.  Ev¬ 
ery  farmer’s  wife  should  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  great  help. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  Insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  Kerosene  Emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO., 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


Beauty 


on 

a 


need  cost  no  more  than  ugliness.  The 
I  most  beautiful 
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Sa 
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ha 
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WALL  PAPERS 

at  half  whatyou’d  expect  they’d  cost. 

Samples  and  book  on  home  decoration  FREE-  de¬ 
scribe  rooms  and  state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper 
hanger's  outfit  complete,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN,  1233  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  1 


OVER  100  RAILROADS. 


Are  now  using  our  fence  to  protect  their 
right  of  way,  and  yet  our  railroad  business 
amounted  to  only  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
amount  for  1895.  The  PAGE  is  winning  its 
way  with  all  classes. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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•  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENC 

Wl 

RE.* 

All  horizontal  lines  aro  cables;  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  Itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


/  \  m  i  \  ;  \  i  r. 


I  \  7  \  ”7  V  /  V  I  \ 

7 — — tr  try  \  /  \ 


Thc  mesh  abound  the  panel  shows 
now  the  Fence  is  maoe. 

Strong,  Thoroughly  Galvanized 
and  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

19  Rush  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


CYCLONE  FENCE 


Uo  you  know  the  CYCLONE  ’ 
Most  people  do,  but  if  you 
do  not  we  want  to  introduce 
you.  We  know  we  can 
make  such  an  acquaintance 
proiitable  to  you. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLLY.  —  MICH.  1 


WOVEN  MM  FENCE! 

0ver50  StyleslTho  bcstonEarth.  Horse  high,  I 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken! 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40  I 
to  60  rods  per  day  for  from  I 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod.  I 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS 
Ridgeville,  -  Indiana. 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

MAY  BE  YOU  CAN’T  SS 

5-acre  $100  farms  on  instalments  of  $1  weekly,  but  al¬ 
most  anybody  can  earn  half  as  much.  Send  for  full 
particulars. 

D.  L.  KISLKY,  211  S.  10th  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

All  p  30-acre  farm,  located  on 
r  IJK  \  Al  P  main  road  between  Spring- 
■  an(1  Hartford.  In¬ 

quire  of  F.  J.  PHASE,  242  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conu. 

MARYLAND  FARMS  FOR  SALE 


•  50  FOR  A 

MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10 No.  10  Gal. wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12.  We  will 
sell  wire  for  a  IOO  rod 
fence  for  820.  Agent* 
Wan  ted. Catalogs.  Frea. 
CARTES 

WirrEVnre  H  a  eh.  Co. 
Box  30  Mt.Mterling.O. 


logue  free. 


Map  and  eata- 
GEO.  F.  NICKERSON,  Easton,  Md. 


Florida 


Putnam  County.  Orange  Grove,  Farm 
and  Residence.  Pleasant  Winter  or 
all-the-year  home.  Would  exchange. 
L.  W.  Kekvan.30  W.29th  St.,  N.Y.  City 


S95 


11/CCI/l  V  $.5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re¬ 
lit.  Cl\  LI  quired,  failure  impossible;  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Andrew 

S.S.Warc  Go.  Box  5:108, Boston, Mass. 


“BS5*DO 


YOURSELF  !»“«« 


With  Root’s  Home  Repbii;  Outfits  for  half-Boling  and  rep'ug  Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers 
Harness,  Tinware,  etc.  No.  1, 40  items,  $3;  No.  2, 32  items,  |2.  Send  for  FREJJ  eat 
slog  describing  these  and  “Root’s  Simplicity  Process”  for  home  rep’ng.  Carpenters 
\nd  Blacksmiths’  tools, etc.  Agents  wanted.  Tin  Roov  Boos.  Co.  Box  P*Pljmeutb«£ 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  if  yon  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


\JU  i  WTC  FI- •  Situation,  by  a  man  having  practical 
Iiftll  I  LU  experience  in  Grain,  Dairy  and  Truck 
Farming.  GKO.  T.  SIMANTON,  Broadway,  N.  J. 


Daily  Record  Operations 

The  only  book  of  the  kind  published.  Sample  page 
free.  Address  PATTON’S  PUB.  CO.,  Jewett,  Ohio. 


FENCE? 


MACHINES  AND  FENCING.  M 

Indestructible,  Cheapest  and  Best  farm  fence  made.  Wire! 

EMPIRE  MACHINE  CO.  R.'Slysr'1’ 


12  Years  Cured : 

MRS.  J.  E.  SINCLAIR, 

3  Boynton  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


11  Years  Cured: 
MRS.  J.  L.  MUNROE, 
Rutland,  Mass. 


10  Years  Cured : 
REV.  GEO.  W.  FITCH, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 


10  Years  Cured : 
W.  II.  WHITCOMB, 
Poynette,  Wis. 


10  Years  Cured : 

GEO.  BALMAIN, 

40  Chili  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"ASTHMA 

SUFFERERS 


WE  OFFER 


A  CURE  THAT  STAYS. 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  relief,  but 
eradicates  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  cures  to  stay 
cured.  Particulars  and  blank  for  free  examination  on 
application.  DK.  HAYES,  Hutlalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“COMFORT.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  readers  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  in  about  all  the  occupa¬ 
tions  known  to  man.  The  stage  as  well 
as  the  pulpit  and  the  plow  is  represented, 
and  this  week  we  are  to  listen  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  one  who  has  earned  for  him¬ 
self  the  title  of  “actor-farmer.”  We 
told  our  readers  some  years  ago  how  Mr. 
Wylie  bought  one  of  those  abandoned 
farms  in  Massachusetts.  He  went  to 
look  at  it  in  the  spring,  and  there  was  a 
beautiful  lake  on  the  premises  which 
the  agent  praised  most  eloquently. 
When  they  came  to  the  farm  in  dry 
weather,  the  wonderful  lake  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  It  was  only  an  overflowed 
meadow.  But  in  spite  of  this  and  other 
disappointments,  our  friend  started  in  to 
play  the  part  of  a  farmer — with  every¬ 
thing  to  learn.  Let  us  now  read  his 
letter — written  from  a  town  in  Canada  : 

Dear  Rural  :  Having  left  the  farm  in  old  New 
England,  and  gone  on  the  road  acting  for  the 
winter,  I  find  that  I  have  too  much  leisure  time 
on  my  hands  for  comfort,  and  long  for  the  spring¬ 
time  to  come  when  I  will  return  to  my  old-fash¬ 
ioned  New  England  farm  again.  I  miss  the  farm 
life  in  many  ways,  most  of  all  in  the  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  road.  I  am  up  all  night  very  often  on 
the  cars,  never  get  to  bed  until  12  or  1  o’clock 
at  night,  and  do  not  get  up  until  9  a.  m.,  and  then 
walk  in  to  breakfast  with  no  appetite  at  all,  to 
dinner  and  supper  the  same  way,  no  matter  how 
good  a  hotel  I  may  be  at,  or  how  fine  a  table  they 
set.  On  the  farm,  it  is  so  different;  to  bed  at9:30, 
and  no  sooner  is  the  pillow  touched  by  my  head, 
than  restful  sleep  comes.  And  at  6  A.  si.,  I  arise 
refreshed,  and  outdoors  I  go,  fill  my  lungs  with 
pure  ozone,  and,  as  I  open  the  barn  door,  am 
greeted  by  a  welcome  from  my  four-legged 
friends.  The  horse  neighs,  the  cows  low,  all  in 
unison  (you  don’t  get  a  welcome  like  that  any¬ 
where  else  on  earth).  Then  comes  feeding  and 
milking,  and,  at  7  o’clock,  when  I  go  to  the  house 
for  breakfast,  how  good  everything  tastes;  in¬ 
stead  of  a  frowsy  waiter  and,  perhaps,  a  soiled 
tablecloth,  everything  is  fresh  and  clean,  and  my 
better  half  is  smilingonthe  other  side  of  the  table. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  is  that  good,  sharp  ap¬ 
petite  which  is  requisite  to  make  those  hot  cakes 
and  maple  syrup  taste  so  good.  How  the  bacon 
and  eggs  (you  know  they  are  fresh,  not  limed) 
do  tickle  your  palate  ;  and  that  coffee  and 
cream  (not  dealer’s  milk  watered  again  by  the 
hotel  man  to  make  it  go  further)  1  Doesn’t  it 
taste  good  !  Then  a  smoke  and  a  chat  with  the 
wife,  and  at  8  o’clock  out  to  work,  to  come  in  to 
dinner  feeling  as  though  I  could  devour  an  entire 
market  full  of  provisions.  And  at  supper,  the 
same  thing  over  again.  After  supper,  smoke, 
read  and  chat  till  bedtime.  Perhaps  a  neighbor 
drops  in,  or  I  drop  in  on  the  neighbor,  and  the 
women  folks  chat  over  big  sleeves,  etc.,  while 
neighbor  and  I  discuss  the  merits  of  some  new 
farm  tool.  I  tell  you  that  is  life— quiet,  peace¬ 
ful  and  healthful,  and  any  man  who  has  good 
sense,  would  never  forsake  it  1  X  only  leave  it  in 
the  winter,  so  as  to  make  money  to  make  more 
improvements  on  the  farm,  and  when  I  get  it  ex¬ 
actly  as  I  want  it,  I  will  take  my  theatrical  ward¬ 
robe  out  in  the  dooryard  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  as 
the  flames  rise  from  the  burning  pile,  the  wander¬ 
ing  spirit  that  has  possessed  me  for  30  years,  will 
pass  away  with  the  smoke  and  flame,  and  leave 
me  to  rest  till  my  time  comes  to  go  from  this 
world,  and  the  ruler  above  drops  the  curtain  on 
me  for  the  last  time.  vm.  wylie. 

“The  Actor-farmer.” 

Now  then,  my  discontented  friend,  there 
is  something  for  you  to  xjonder.  Before 
you  decide  to  run  away  from  the  farm, 
make  sure  that  you  have  done  your  best 
to  be  happy  on  it.  “  There  are  rruiny 
worse  off  than  you  /”  Don’t  forget  that. 

The  writer  was  something  of  a  “  barn¬ 
stormer”  in  his  day.  In  earlier  years, 
he  belonged  to  a  theatrical  company, 
and  undertook  to  “hold  up  the  mirror  to 
Nature,”  with  not  much  success,  it  is 
true,  except  that  he  got  some  “  wild 
oats”  planted  before  it  was  too  late  to 
put  in  some  better  crop.  We  had  some 
sad  and  some  funny  experiences  on  that 
trip.  We  once  played  in  a  little  Michigan 
town.  At  one  part  of  the  play,  a  young 
woman  was  on  the  stage  alone.  At  the 
end  of  her  speech,  she  was  supposed  to 
faint  away — falling  over  backwards,  and 
the  man  who  was  playing  the  part  of 
her  lover,  was  expected  to  rush  in  just 
at  the  right  time  and  catch  her  before 
she  fell.  This  man  had  only  one  eye, 
and  he  stood  so  that  the  blank  side  of 
his  face  was  turned  to  the  stage.  He 
could  not  see  what  was  going  on,  and  his 


mind  was  wandering.  The  young  woman 
gave  a  very  dramatic  flourish  and  fell 
backward,  but  her  lover  could  not  see 
with  his  bad  eye  and  did  not  run  for¬ 
ward  in  time.  The  result  was  that  she 
fell  back  over  a  chair  and  he,  when  he 
did  run  in,  tripped  over  the  same  chair 
and  fell  flat.  A  table  fell  down  over 
them  and  there  was  such  a  knot  in  the 
rope  that  we  could  not  let  the  curtain 
down  !  The  audience  thought  it  was  a 
regular  part  of  the  play,  and  they 
applauded  till  the  plastering  fell  on  us. 

Now  then,  in  the  great  drama  of  our 
last  subscription  contests,  many  of  our 
agents  were  just  like  that  one-eyed  man. 
They  turned  their  bad  eye  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  those  prizes  and  didn’t  seem  to 
know  what  was  going  on  until  it  was  all 
over.  Instead  of  catching  the  beautiful 
young  lady  as  they  might  have  done, 
they  just  went  sprawling  over  the  stage. 
Now  then,  turn  that  “  good  eye”  on  the 
present  list  of  premiums,  and  get  ready  ! 
Be  right  on  hand  for  your  part  so  that 
your  partner  may  play  on  one  of  those 
musical  instruments. 

Here  are  some  people  with  “  good 
eyes,”  who  caught  the  falling  dollars 
last  week : 

Feb.  24.— Henry  K.  Gilbert,  Burlington,  Co.,  N.  J. 

25. — Win.  Irwin,  Ontario,  Canada. 

26.  — Walter  Johnson,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

27.  — Walter  Johnson,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

28. — W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

29.  — Ronson  German,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich. 
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means  the  prevention  of  scores 
of  cases  of  colds,  coughs, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and 
consumption.  Wet  feet  do 
not  directly  maze  the  germs 
of  consumption  appear  in  the 
lungs;  but  they  do  cause 
coughs  and  colds  and  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  throat  and  lungs ; 
weaken  the  whole  system.  In 
this  condition  the  germs  of 
consumption  find  just  the  soil 
in  which  to  work. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil,  with  Hypophos- 
phites,  is  a  most  valuable  rem¬ 
edy  for  restoring  the  system 
to  health  before  these  germs 
get  the  upper  hand. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  medical  profession  for  twenty  years. 
{Ask  your  doctor .)  This  is  because  it  is 
always  palatable — always  unifoT7n — always 
contains  the  purest  Norwegian  Cod-liver  Oil 
and  Hypophosphites. 

Put  up  in  so  cent  and  $i.oo  sizes.  The  small 
size  may  be  enough  to  cure  your  cough  or 
help  your  baby. 


NO 

YOU 


(toinpr  to  Imy  a  HARROW 
WANT  BIST  fur  least 
CASH.  KnowG.H.  POUNDER 

||  Cmakes  'cm, all  sizes 
nt  PAYS  t'KKlUHT. 
Catl'g  free.  Write.  No. 
22  rl.AtklneoB.WU. 


DO  YOU 


INTEND 

TO 


BUILD 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
AND  GET  OUR  BOOK 

“  SLAT  E  ROOFS’’ 

WHY  THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

MAILED  FREE. 

Bangor  Excelsior  Slate  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


SPECIAL 

COMPLETE 


MANURES 

FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS, 

ARE  MADE 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH. 


IN  MANY  OF  THESE 
WELL-KNOWN  FERTI¬ 
LIZERS,  THE 

POTASHb^INCREASED 

FOR  1896,  IN  ONE  CASE 
OVER  40  PER  CENT.,  BUT 
NO  ADVANCE  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  IN  THE  PRICE. 

SEE  LOCAL  AGENTS,  OR  ADDRESS 

FERTILIZER  <3  Chatham  St,  Boston 
YY  JVJCIV  COMPANY,  27  Beaver  St,  Hew  York 


High  Grade 


So  acknowledged  by  all  who  use 
Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co.’s 
Goods.  Illustrated  Book  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Address 


i 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN 

UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 


81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

6200  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


1 

1 

I 

I 
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AGENTS 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adaj)ted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 

Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.  il'On  -practically  indeStrUCtiUe. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

Pfllirn  AN  TPT H  T  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 

OCiWI  Ufl  llUAL  if  not  satisfactory. 


N.B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  point*. 


Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


FLKABB  MXNTtON  THU  rXP*B 


You  might  get  three  times  as  much  out  of  it,  and  not  work  so  hard,  if 
you  worked  in  the  right  way.  Rest  your  body,  and  operate  your  mind  a 
while.  Send  for  the  PLAN  ET  JR.  book  for  1896,  (it’s  free),  and  learn  all 
about  the  famous  farm  tools  that  do  a  week’s  work  in  a  day.  The  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  is  simply  fascinating.  It  does  more  hoeing,  plowing,  or  culti¬ 
vating  than  six  men,  and  neither  talks  nor  cats. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.  PHILADELPHIA. 


HAVE  YOU  0NEorM0RE  COWS? 


If  so,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  household  or  dairy,  you  should  know  of  the 

CENTRIFUGAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Separators  save  at  least  Ten  Dollars  per  Cow  per  year  over  and  above 
any  other  Separator  or  Creaming  System.  All  other  Separators  are  merely  inferior  imitations 
or  infringe  the  De  Laval  patents.  Many  users  have  already  been  enjoined. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  any  desired  particulars.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  as  a  condition  of  sale. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO  i  74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


BRANCH  OFFICES  I 

ELGIN,  ILL. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 22 

8econds  to  firsts . 19  @21 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 22 

Western,  firsts . 20  @2i 

Western,  seconds . 16  @18 

Western,  thirds . 14  @15 

Western,  June,  extra . 18  @19 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 12  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 19  @20 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds .  10)6®11 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 15)6@16 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 12  @14 

Firkins,  extras . 16  @— 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 10)6@14 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 18  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 10)6©12 

Tubs,  thirds . 9  @10 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 )6 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

8econds . ]0)6@11 

Thirds .  9)6@10 

Factory,  Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 12  @12)6 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 10)6@11)6 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 10)6@11)6 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 10  @11 

f  ourths  to  thirds . 8  @10 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @10 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 11  @12 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good .  8  @10 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  13  @  — 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath’d.  12  @  12*4 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  12  @  12)4 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  12  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  1 l%®  12 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  11)4®  11)6 

Southern,  fresh  collections .  11)6®  — 

Western,  refriger.,  short  holdings,  choice  8  @  9 

Duck  eggs,  Md.,  per  doz .  30  @  — 

Duck  eggs,  Southern,  per  doz .  25  @  27 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  winter,  per  bbl.,.,2  60@3  50 

Winesap,  Va..  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Other  Va.,  red . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  26@3  25 

Spy.  per  bbl . 2  25@3  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  75@3  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  60 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  75 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  6-lb  basket .  8@  14 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  quart .  50®  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  20@  40 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  25®  8  25 

Timothy .  S  65@4  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  90®  95 

No.  2 .  80@  85 

No.  3 .  70@  80 

Clover,  mixed .  75@  80 

Clover .  65®  70 

Salt .  45®  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  75®  95 

Short  rye .  60@  60 

Oat .  50®  55 

Wheat .  45®  50 

MEAT8— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  9 )6@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)6@  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

8mall,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Spring  lambs,  each . 3  00  @7  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ..  8  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6)6®  7 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  6)6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6)6®  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  6)6 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4)4@  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  3)6@  4)6 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl .  4  00@5  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Havana,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@  — 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  90@1  00 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  65@  85 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  85@1  10 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  60®  80 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  60@  75 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  65@  75 

Common,  per  sack .  50®  60 

Sweets,  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75@4  75 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  00@3  60 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . S  25@3  75 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@3  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10)6®  11 

Western,  per  lb .  10)6@  11 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  10)6 

Chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  10)6 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  10)6 

Southern,  per  lb .  9)6@  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  80  @1  00 

Western,  per  pair .  75  ©  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  70  @  75 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  75 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Young,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  per  bunch .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  bunch .  — @  — 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@4  50 

Florida,  per  cratd . 1  50@1  75 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5®  15 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 2  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 2  00@2  50 

Foreign,  per  100 . 5  00@5  £0 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  85@1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

California,  per  case . 1  50@3  00 

Celery,  State  &  West’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  70®  85 

State  &  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  30@  60 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  15@  25 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches.  .1  00@1  50 

California,  per  doz .  50@1  25 

New  Orleans,  per  doz .  25@1  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz . 1  50@3  00 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  an  effectual 
remedy  for  all  Bronchial  Affections. — Aclv. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing -mnehine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1 miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage  Fays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  JU.NAUD  UAUDCK,  Cobleskill,  N,  Y. 


Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 3  00@7  00 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Lettuce, Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 2  00@4  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  50@6  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  60@  80 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  0U@1  76 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00®  — 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100  bunches .  — @  — 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  76®1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  60@4  50 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  25@2  25 

Per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  25@  40 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  65 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  70 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,349  cans  of  milk, 
190  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  392  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  SI. 40  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Butter  prices  have  an  upward  tendency,  under 
fair  receipts,  a  market  in  good  shape,  and  some 
export  demand. 

Onions  are  away  down  in  the  scale.  One  can 
go  into  the  market  and  buy  a  single  barrel  of  fine 
red  onions  for  $1,  perhaps  less. 

Eggs  are  in  heavy  receipt  from  the  West,  and 
the  tendency  of  prices  is  downward.  Still  fancy, 
fresh  laid  eggs  are  not  in  large  supply. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Jersey  Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Seventh  Avenue  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  March  11, 
•at  10  o’clock  a.  M.  Important  business  to  every 
breeder  will  be  transacted.  Notice  is  given  of 
contemplated  changes  in  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  membership.  Addresses  on  important 
subjects  are  expected  by  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson, 
State  Veterinarian,  Messrs.  Sibley,  Armstrong, 
Thompson,  Boyle  and  Eicke.  R.  F.  Shannon,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Pittsburgh. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


before  you  ship  your 
Butter,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Game,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry,  Calves, 
Hothouse  Lambs  and  Mushrooms. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


ELI  B"a  K”  /T\  1/  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 
■  I  1  ■  MT  EL  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Kst.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

CALVES.  POULTRY,  CAME,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  new  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  chocks 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


LOOK 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hay  prices  are  slightly  higher. 

Cranberries  are  about  out  of  date. 

Spring  lambs  are  in  large  supply. 

Dry  beans  are  going  a  trifle  higher. 

Receipts  of  asparagus  have  been  light. 

There  is  an  active  demand  for  cabbage. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  lettuce. 

Fancy  Catawba  grapes  have  a  good  demand. 

Receipts  of  tomatoes  run  very  poor  in  quality. 

Receipts  of  dressed  pork  have  not  been  heavy 
of  late. 

Most  of  the  receipts  of  green  peas  are  poor  in 
quality. 

Arrivals  of  apples  are  light,  and  are  cleaning 
up  closely. 

Most  of  the  Florida  strawberries  arriving  are 
very  green. 

The  last  Bermuda  steamer  brought  1,200  barrels 
of  potatoes. 

Potatoes  are  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  hence 
drag  at  low  prices. 

The  fur  market  is  dull  under  heavy  arrivals, 
and  a  light  demand. 

The  recent  severe  weather  has  materially  im¬ 
proved  the  prospects  for  a  good  ice  crop. 


)  HARTSHORN’S  ssh*S3 


NOTICE 


NAME  THUS 


'JsKZii 

THE  GENUINE 


iHARTSHORN 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Freesee,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 

©to.  Send  for  Catalogue.  gc  — 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  VY.Water  St..  SYRACUSE,  N.yT^ 


Dressed  Calves,  POULTRY*' 

ON  COMMISSION. 

Best  Salesman  in  New  York. 

I.  T.  HUNTER,  174  Chambers  St.,  NewYork. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  L*A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.  Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm, 

Scad  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiriesand  Correspondence  Invited. 


SEEDS  FREE 

nnr  priUT  for  a  postsil  card  is  nil  it  will 

GCIv  I  cost  you  to  learn  how  to  get  15 
packets  of  Rare,  Selected  and  Tested  varieties 
of  seeds,  from  30  choice  novelties,  and  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  best  uttrlcultiirui  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  Send  your  name  and  address  at  once  on  a 
postal  card,  and  say  you  want  full  particulars  of  Free 
Seed  Distribution  and  8500  prize  contest.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Epitomist  Publishing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


PIN,  PINK  0R  WHITE,25*  I.AC9RN 
KH.WitJ)  illustrated  Catalogue  of  latest 
novelties  in  Jewekry  Tortoise  sb«IJ,  hairpins 
C.K  ©rqbs.  Side  (ombs,  be. 
A.tf.M?(UNTOCK  JEWELERY  C.9- 
BURTON,  0HI0. 
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You  have  not  read  this  before ! 


Pass  -  It  -  On  -  Society/' 


Probably  many  of  our  readers  have  already  heard  of  this  society  and  its  work.  It  was  started  on  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  writes,  on  February  8,  1895  :  “  My  Dear  Sir  :  Booth’s  Pocket 
Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The  first  inhalation  gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  to  humanity,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not 
better  known.  I  add  my  name  to  the  '  Pass- It- On-Society.'  "  O11  December  5,  1895  (ten  months  later),  Dr.  Farrar 

writes:  “I  believe  it  is  a  real  blessing  to  the  afflicted.”  If  you  are  suffering  with  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Hay  Fever,  Rose  Cold,  or  any  similar  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  send  for  HYOMEI, 
the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  “  Dry- Air"  treatment  comprised  in 


^Booth’s  “Hyomei  Pocket  Inhaler  I 
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Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Your  friend  would  not  “  pass-it-on  ”  to  you  unless  convinced  of  its  merit.  In  ASTHMA  Hyomei  gives  instant  relief  , 
stops  the  cough,  the  wheezing  and  gasping,  and  makes  breathing  easy  in  a  few  moments  time.  In  CATARRH  it  removes  the 
offensive  accumulations,  clears  the  head,  removes  catarrhal  deafness  and  purifies  the  breath.  It  cures  BRONCHITIS  perma¬ 
nently  and  robs  CROUP  of  its  terrors. 

HOW  THE  “PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY”  GROWS. 


Griffin,  Ga.,  July  8,  1895. 

Like  Dr.  Farrar,  I  want  to  join  the  “Pass-It-On- 
Society."  I  am  so  grateful  for  the  good  results  that 
I  have  received  from  the  use  of  Hyomei,  and  I  have 
already  spoken  of  it  to  a  number  of  my  friends. 

C.  I.  Stacy,  Sec’y  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1895. 

In  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  practice  of  med¬ 
icine  I  have  never  given  my  name  in  support  of  a 
proprietary  remedy,  until  I  met  with  Hyomei,  which 
I  indorse  with  all  my  heart  (professional  ethics  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding).  Since  testing  Hyo¬ 
mei  in  Laryngitis,  Bronchitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  I  believe  in  it  for  itself,  for  what  it  has  done, 
and  I  gladly  add  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-On- 
Society." 

S.  LI.  Morris,  M.D.,  159  Franklin  St. 

P.  S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  may 
deem  best. 

Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  Catarrh  and  Bronchi¬ 
tis  ever  since  last  August;  my  pastor,  Rev.  O.  W. 
Flowers,  advised  me  to  try  your  remedy.  He  has 
been  using  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers  ever  since 
last  Spring,  and  has  derived  much  benefit  from  it. 

Miss  Bertha  B.  Steward,  Harrison  County. 


New  York,  Feb.  1,  1895. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  Bronchitis  for  about 
four  years.  No  medicine  helped  me.  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  tried  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers, 
which  gave  me  immediate  relief.  Sunday  evening 
our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farrar,  spoke  with  great 
difficulty,  apparently  from  a  heavy  cold  settled  in 
his  chest.  I  sent  him  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers. 
I  inclose  his  reply. 

Halsey  Fitch,  170-172  Chambers  Street. 

(Dr.  Farrar’s  reply  is  given  above). 

Greensboro,  Ala.,  Sept.  15,  1895. 

Your  Hyomei  cured  me  of  Catarrh  after  other 
remedies  failed;  will  add  my  name  to  the  “Pass-It- 
On-Society."  Yours  truly, 

W.  M.  Seay. 

New  York,  Sept,  20,  1895. 

I  take  pleasure  in  adding  my  name  to  the  long  list 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been  made  happier  by  the 
use  of  Hyomei.  It  is  not  only  an  instant  relief  to 
Catarrh  sufferers,  but  will  cure  this  disease  entirely. 
I  have  been  the  instrument  of  inducing  many  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  seek  relief  through  its  use.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  of  one  who  has  not  been  benefited 
I  want  to  “  pass-it-on.” 

A.  G.  Thompson,  33  Wall  Street. 


American  Union  Life  Insurance  Company,  44, 
46,  48,  Cedar  St.,  New  York.  February  19,  1896. 
Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  which  send  one 
Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit  to  my  friend,  D.  S.  Walton, 
134  Franklin  St..  City.  It  has  done  me  so  much 
good  that  I  never  cease  recommending  it  to  my 
friends  and  as  you  know  have  bought  as  many  as 
12  or  15  which  1  have  given  to  personal  friends,  and 
have  influenced  more  than  twice  this  number  to 
Duy  them,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  has  not 
thanked  me  for  recommending  it.  It  has  completely 
cured  my  little  daughter  of  Catarrh,  from  which  she 
has  been  suffering  for  years. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Nuuent  (Treasurer). 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  3, 1895. 

I  will  tell  you  candidly  your  remedy  has  given  me 
more  relief  from  my  Asthma  than  anything  I  have 
used,  and  really  I  have  been  so  enthusiastic  over  it 
that  I  have  made  a  great  many  converts,  not  only 
in  Albany,  but  West  Troy.  The  effect  Hyomei  has 
on  me  is  very  pleasant ;  when  i  am  oppressed  for 
breath,  I  inhale  a  short  time,  and  the  great  desire 
to  cough  is  gone.  The  little  Inhaler  is  my  constant 
companion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Bantham,  359  Clinton  Avenue. 


HYOMEI  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the 


Cures  by  Inhalation 


germs  and  microbes  which  cause  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
mouth,  and.  after  Delineating  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stops  all  spasmodic  coughing  in¬ 
stantly,  clears  the  voice,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mail,  $1.00,  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 
of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  beautifully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei.  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 
for  using.  If  you  are  still  skeptical ,  send  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  office. 

liyomel  Balm.  An  antiseptic  skin  food  for  weak  chests,  burns,  scalds,  chapped  lips,  rough  hands,  frost  bites,  eczema,  etc.  Nothing  has  been  discovered 

so  effective  for  the  purposes  named.  Price  by  mad,  50  cents.  „  -r  ,?rwvrM  ’  c  . _ ..  *  ..  ,,  , 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  IX. 

As  our  readers  know,  we  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  meat  or  cut  bone  as  a 
part  of  the  winter  ration.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  meat  ration  is  the  cheapest 
and  aside  from  that  it  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  the  needed  proportion 
of  muscle-makers  without  using  some 
strong  food.  It  is  evident  that  our  read¬ 
ers  hold  different  opinions  on  this  point. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  note  from  the 
boy  who  told  us  about  his  little  poultry 
experiment,  on  page  89. 

Tun  R.  N.-Y.  says  in  relation  to  bone  cutters, 
“  How  is  it  with  you  ?  ”  In  our  town,  one  of  the 
leading  butchers  bought  a  Mann’s  power  bone 
cutter,  runs  it  with  a  water  motor,  and  sells  green 
cut  bone  at  two  cents  per  pound.  It  is  the  only 
power  cutter  in  town,  and  I  think  that  it  will  pay, 
both  the  butcher  and  the  poultrykeepers  of  the 
vicinity.  My  egg  account  has  increased  since  I 
commenced  feeding  green  cut  bone.  H.  w.  gilbett. 

Most  of  our  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  a  moderate  ration  of  meat  helps 
the  hens,  both  as  regards  their  egg  yield 
and  their  general  health.  The  trouble 
is  that  most  of  these  reports  are  mere 
guesses  with  no  actual  statistics  to  prove 
anything.  It  is  very  easy  to  deceive 
ourselves  with  the  results  of  an  experi¬ 
ment,  when  any  part  of  it  is  left  to  guess 
or  estimate.  Here  is  a  report  more  in 
the  line  of  J.  A.  W.’s  “revolutionary” 
methods : 

I  am  beginning  to  doubt  that  meat  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  make-up  of  the  winter  ration  for  eggs,  as 
most  poultry  authorities  would  have  us  believe. 
Here  is  the  ration  I  have  given  43  P.  Rock  pullets 
since  January  1.  Mornings,  one  peck  of  oats;  at 
night,  corn  and  oats,  one  quart  of  each;  milk 
from  a  creamery  separator  during  the  day.  Wood 
ashes  and  finely  broken  up  crockery  are  kept  in 
good  supply.  With  the  addition  of  oat  straw  to 
scratch  in,  this  constitutes  their  full  ration.  The 
house  is  12x20  feet,  built  of  common  lumber  with 
battens  over  the  cracks,  with  two  glass  windows 
at  the  south  side;  not  a  warm  house  by  any 
means.  Here  is  the  egg  record:  Average  number 
of  eggs  per  day  during  January,  14;  first  two 
weeks  in  February,  18;  the  six  days  following,  16, 
26,  21,  22,18,  26,  respectively,  with  the  mercury 
below  zero  each  morning.  Considering  the  breed 
and  the  lack  of  warm  quarters,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  record  indicates  nearly  a  balanced 
ration.  dwight  hkrrick. 

That  is  certainly  an  excellent  record. 
The  oats  and  corn,  as  we  know,  would 
make  a  wide  ration — about  one  part 
muscle-makers  to  6%  parts  fat-formers. 
A  full  feed  of  skim-milk  will  reduce 
this  to  a  little  below  one  part  to  six. 
You  will  remember  that,  some  time 
ago,  we  had  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
skim-milk  would  take  the  place  of 
meat  in  a  lien’s  ration.  Opinions  were 
divided,  but  the  general  conclusion 
seemed  to  be  that  if  they  could  have 
access  to  plenty  of  milk  or  curd,  hens 
needed  little,  if  any,  meat.  Whether  an 
increase  of  meat  would  increase  the  egg 
yield,  can  be  answered  only  by  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  providing 
an  economical  ration,  and  certainly 
where  one  has  plenty  of  skim-milk,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  buy  expensive  meat. 
The  P.  Rock  breed  in  that  house  will, 
we  think,  stand  a  wider  ration  than 
should  be  fed  to  Leghorns  in  a  warmer 
house. 

As  we  are  having  a  sort  of  experience 
meeting  this  week,  let  us  see  what  this 
man  has  to  say  about  flocks  and  winter 
eggs  : 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Mapes’s 
Hens  by  the  Acre,  but  have  been  looking  for  some 
comments  on  keeping  40  hens  in  a  house  12x10 
feet.  I  keep  hens  in  about  the  way  he  does,  ex¬ 
cept  that  my  houses  are  12x20  feet— just  twice  the 
size  of  his.  I  commenced  by  keeping  50  in  each 
house,  but  have  reduced  the  number  to  40  and 
think  that  number  do  better  than  50,  and  they 
have  none  too  much  room.  Has  Mr.  Mapes  ever 
tried  smaller  flocks,  or  larger  houses?  I  have 
found  that  my  breeding  flocks,  with  10  to  15  in  a 
house,  lay  better  than  larger  flocks.  A  word  in 
regard  to  winter  eggs  and  their  cost.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  frequently  made  that  -winter  eggs  cost  too 
much  to  be  profitable.  There  are  several  ways 
of  looking  at  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  at  the  exact  cost.  If  we  get  eggs  in  summer, 
the  bens  must.be  wintered;  the  cost  of  winter 


eggs  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wintering 
them  on  corn,  and  in  keeping  them  on  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  food,  and  the  addition  of  labor  required 
to  care  for  them.  In  the  article  on  the  first  page 
February  15,  J.  A.  W.’s  hens  averaged  only  about 
11  eggs  in  the  90  days  of  winter.  My  hens  average 
between  30  and  40  every  winter.  At  two  cents 
each,  his  hens  gave  22  cents  each,  and  calling 
mine  30  each,  they  gave  60  cents  ;  a  difference  of 
38  cents  each.  As  he  seems  to  have  taken  good 


A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION. 

Send  us  $10.  and  we  will  send  you  on  trial,  to  be  returned 
(and  your  money  refunded)  If  not  satisfactory. 

ONE  BARREL  ELITE  BURNING  OIL,  containing 
50  to  54  gallons;  and  ONE  60-GALLON  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  IRON  TANK  (as  shown  by  illustrations). 
Free  on  board  cars  Titusville. 

The  oil  is  made  with  care  for  family  use,  from  the  best 
Pennsylvania  Crude.  The  tank  is  made  of  heavy  galvanized 
iron,  with  pump  and  cover,  with  attachment  for  lock.  Write 
for  further  particulars,  if  desired. 

DERRICK  OIL  CO..  Titusville,  Pa. 


care  of  his,  the  difference  would  be  only  in  the 
cost  of  their  feed,  and  I  think  10  cents  per  head 
would  pay  that.  As  to  forcing  them  in  winter, 
causing  them  to  lay  less  the  next  summer,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  will.  I  have  compared  notes 
with  some  of  my  neighbors  who  did  not  wish  their 
hens  to  lay  in  winter,  for  if  they  did  they  would 
not  lay  in  summer.  In  March  and  April,  they 
would  be  a  little  ahead,  but  I  would  be  ahead  all 
the  rest  of  the  year.  A  hen  will  lay  75  or  150  eggs 
a  year,  according  to  the  feed  and  care  she  gets  ; 
she  is  a  machine,  and  if  properly  run,  she  has 
got  to  lay  at  any  time  unless  she  be  moulting. 

Bedford,  N.  Y.  w. 

You  see  that  they  are  all  firing  away 
at  J.  A.  W.  He  certainly  gave  us  some 
strong  ideas  to  think  over,  and  we  hope 
that  he  will  “  come  again  ”  and  reply  to 
some  of  his  critics.  Here  is  a  letter  that 
will  stand  a  second  reading  : 

Is  that  “ Revolution ”  a  Success? 

It  is  of  no  possible  use  to  “  try  to  shcot 
that  profit  of  $1.74  per  hen  out  of  sight.” 
It’s  a  good  profit ;  but  I  don’t  see  why 
our  friend,  J.  A.  W.,  did  not  use  oats  al¬ 
most  entirely  instead  of  wheat  during 
open  weather,  at  least,  and  thus  further 
reduce  his  grain  bill  at  least  one-lialf, 
adding  the  difference  to  his  $1.74  per 
hen  !  He  could  have  claimed  science  as 
well  as  common-sense  (too  often  looked 
upon  as  diametrically  opposite)  on  his 
side.  For,  with  a  judicious  mixture  of 
about  two  parts  oats  to  a  little  more 
than  three  parts  pasture,  he  would  have 
had  a  ration  running  about  one  to  four  ; 
and  that’s  just  about  what  he  got  with, 
say,  half  wheat  and  half  pasture,  isn’t  it  ? 

Of  course,  we  don't  know  what  his 
“sundries”  amounted  to;  but  calling 
them  the  odd  $32,  his  expenses  per  hen, 
on  this  “cheap  ”  system,  were  $1.50  per 
year  for  grain  !  For  ourselves,  we  feed 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  scientific 
plan,  buying  everything  our  fowls  eat, 
except  what  green  food  their  moderate 
yards  can  supply  and  the  garden  waste. 
We  pay  the  highest  prices  for  grain,  yet 
our  fowls  have  never  cost  us  for  feed 
more  than  $1.25  per  year,  each,  besides 
the  meat,  and  if  we  fed  a  full  supply  of 
meat  for  365  days  in  the  year,  it  would 
not  bring  the  average  cost  to  us  to  more 
than  $1.50  per  hen  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  his  sundries  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  of  that  netting  to  inclose 
five  acres,  the  feed  bill  would  be  less, 
perhaps,  but  lie  would  fall  afoul  of  an 
expense  for  fencing  quite  as  heavy  as 
would  be  incurred  in  inclosing  small 
yards.  I  confess  that  I  can’t  figure  the 
thing  out  in  any  way  to  show  that  J.  A. 
W.  proves  the  points  that  he  set  out  to 
prove.  However,  1  have  a  large  bump 
of  curiosity.  First,  I  am  anxious  to 
know  what  J.  A.  W.  calls  the  cold 
months,  when  he  says  that  eggs  “do 
not  (according  to  common  error)  bring 
the  highest  prices  on  the  average  in  cold 
weather.”  The  months  of  lowest  prices 
which  he  gives  are  March,  April  and 
May.  Surely  eggs  are  not  lower  from 
October  to  December  than  in  the  four 
preceding  months  ?  If  not,  then  the 
months  of  highest  prices  are,  with  him, 
as  elsewhere,  October,  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  January.  Aren’t  these  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  belong  to  the  season 
of  cold  weather  ?  My  curiosity  led  me 
further  to  look  over  the  market  reports 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  file  for  1895.  Taking 
the  price  as  near  the  middle  of  each 
month  as  the  date  of  a  weekly  would  al¬ 
low,  the  range  of  prices,  April  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  was  from  13%  to  17%  cents,  and 
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iCRE  OF  CORN  j 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of  * 

A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 


ii  ^  BAA1#  ^  ~  "  - - M 

by  Prof.  F.  .  \\  OLL  of  the  University  of  Wis.,  ( 
neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  I 
being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  Salem.  O.,  is  J 
the  best  work  yet  introduced 
on  the  subject.  Includes: 

I-SiUce  Crops.  II— Silos. 

IH  Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage, 

X'Tqoppari "O'1  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

V  1  the  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
nno  many  valuable  tables  and  com¬ 
pounded  rations  for  feeding  stock. 

I  hey  are  going  rapidly.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day — to-morrow  may  be 
too  late.  IT  IS  FREE. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


This  MU  GRINDS  CORN 

and  Cob.  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat;  fine,  and  does  it  all  on 
one  set  of  grinders  without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
■^p’oihers.  The  Best. 

'  (I  al*o  make  5  site*  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.  N.  BOWS  HER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


harrison’s  rrrn  III  I  I  Q 

BURRSTONE  ruLu  IT11LL0 

are  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastebt  grinding  mills  yet  produced. 
They  were  granted  the  highest  possible 
award  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
48  pago  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
Box  O,  New  llaven.  Conn. 


rnuuin  ounn 11,1 1  c 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind*  mill  machinery.  Floor 
mill*  built,  roller  or  bulir  xyxtem. 

Reduced  Prices  for’96. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue 

P.  M.  8HARPLES.  West  Chester.  Pa.,  Elgin,  111. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

BY  USING  A  WEBSTER  & 

H  ANNUM  Green  Bone  Cut¬ 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  fine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn. 
Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all.  and  the  only  one 
that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD’S  FAIR.  Special  Circulars  free. 
WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Avv\v\\\vv\\vv\vvv\\\\v\vv\vvvvvi! 


Makea  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


^'Bowker-""’1"1' 


43  Chatham  St, 


,,  Boston 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


25c,  for  a  Poultry  Book  on  Caponizing  free. 

Send  for  Catalogue  o  i  Poul¬ 
try  Specialties.  Capon  sets, 
$2.00  up.  W.  H.  Wigmork, 
107  S. 8th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


NEW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry <GuSd*foF  8 bluest 
book  ever  published,  contain.  1  aaarly  10C 
pages,  all  printed  In  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  cure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
||S.and  gardening  pay.  8entpr>st  paid  for  16c. 
.f- John Bauscher , Jr,,l)ox66Freeport,  Ill. 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  of  V aluable  Recipes,  64  large 
pages,  contains  8  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls,  glvesdescriptlon  and  prices  of 
45  varieties,  with  important  hints  on  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  for  18%.  Postpaid  only  lOcts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  36,  Dakota,  III* 


ORiVINQ 

BIT 


Still  King 

THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 


Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sules  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  *1  aa 

Nickel,  $1.50.  Ql’UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO..  R^y!E’ 


HVhv  Pay  Retail  Price 

VTT 1  - _  _ ..  An  **  l\.***  a  A1*  r.  4  An,  bond 


When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  rnfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  &  CO.,  ftlfrs.. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Steel  axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tatamy,Pa.,toall  points 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  4  Stone  8t.,  New  York. 


Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 


farm  wagons, 

30  in.  high,  6-in. 
tire,  recom- 
mended  by  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Farmers  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  We  wish 
agents  and  will  give  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  in  new  territory.  Other  farm 
Implements  are  used  only  in  one  kind 
of  work  and  in  one  crop  during  the  year, 
but  our  Handy  Wagon  saves  you  money 
and  labor  every  day.  Good  on  sidebill 
or  fiats.  It  is  handy,  cheap,  durable.  Metal  Wheels 
and  leaves  no  tracks  in  the  fields.  Beau-  for  your  old 
tiful  Catalog  free.  Costs  nothing  to  In-  Wagons. 
vestigate.and  will  interest  every  farmer 
Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich 


2000  PREMIUMS 


«y| 

«t  10  State  Fairs  In  1895.  This  is  my  rec- 
oSKvyw  orf*-  Egg*  and  Fowls  For  Sale.  Largest 
Range  In  the  West.  Send  5  one  cent  stamps 
vf  for  best  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

-^e»,CHAS.  QAMMERDINGER:BOX  g6>  COLUMBUS.  0. 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 


FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  b«6t  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
discase8,bcstlicedeBtroyer,price»ofeggB  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  birds.send  10  cents  for  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B  H.  GREIDER.  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


!SH  OEM  AKER'S  POULTRY  BO  OK 


96  pages,  printed  in  6  colors.  Birdseye  view 
U0  of  largest  Poultry  Farm.  Tells  all  about 
WK,  Chickens,  Prices  of  same,  their  Diseases, 
JtSUS  remedies, poultry  buildings, etc.;  finely  illus¬ 
trated.  I'rlconljloc.  C.  15.  SHOEMAKER, Freeport,  111*, C.S.A. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct.  L 
Best  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry  L 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  itf 
I  and  be  convinced.  It  tells  how  tor 
|  make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build  )< 
1  poultry  houses,  gives  remedies forj< 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  of* 
fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  in  L 
poultry  this  book  is  what  youf 
want.  Sent  post  paid  for  16  cents. f 
(The  J.  W.  Miller  Co.  Box  144,  Freeport,  1 1  ls-j! 


gOBj. 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  slllus- 

trated  &  fully  described 
in  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 
loultrymen  &  intending 
myers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese;  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6c  i  n  stamps 
H.  COOS,  Box  42,  Huntley,  Ill. 


Crofl  PotoInmiQ  of  22  varieties  of  prize  winning 
rlCC  UuidlUHUC  fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bears” a  score  card  by  F.  H.  Shellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W.  E.  Senneft,  Prop.,  Dixon,  Ill. 


SEND  FOR 

_ _  _  _  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  ULu  O  U  I  i  LI  LO 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  GO.,  .Medina, O. 


«oooooooooooooooooo 

2  Such  ills  as 

SORENESS, 

PPI 

ST.  JACOBS  OILj 

STIFFNESS, 

<  and  the  like, 

WIPES  OUT  C 

Promptly  and  Effectually.  1 

ooooooooooooooooooS 

O  A  CJT'TT'TTT?  A  (A  Solid  Liniment.) 

X  AoiJOiUibA  FOR  MAN  AND  IJEAST. 

•‘Suckling  coltcut  on  barb  wire, 
healed  witbou  t  a  scar.”  “Mare 
lame  in  shoulder  6  y  rs.,  used  Pas- 
‘ teura  cured  in  week.  ”  “Jersey 
heifer  with  badly  inflamed  udder 
(garget)  cured  in  12  hrs.”  “Had 
apigwith  rheumatism,  no  use  of 
f  hind  legs,  applied  Paste.ura ,  re- 
„  covered  in  one  week.”  No  bad 
rmell  or  stain.  50  cts.  per  box,  postpaid. 

Pnsteura  illediciue  Co.,  ChittenangOj  N,  * 
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PRIMER  SCIENCE. 

(continued.) 

for  four  months  below  16  cents ;  from 
October  to  March  from  20  to  34  cents, 
and  for  four  months  25  cents  and  higher. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  “  common  error” 
has  some  small  foundation  in  fact,  out¬ 
side  of  Massachusetts,  at  least. 

I  am  curious,  too,  to  know  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  houses  and  fencing  in  use 
while  this  new  iconoclast  was  housing 
and  yarding  “as  generally  recommended 
by  the  poultry  papers.”  Were  they 
thrown  away  to  add  to  the  cheapness  of 
the  cheap  system  ? 

There  are  several  more  things  I’d  like 
to  know,  besides  the  cost,  etc.,  of  these 
“sundries.”  Does  “cared  for  at  one- 
fourth  the  expense,”  refer  to  time,  to 
housing,  to  feed,  or  to  all  three  ?  Where 
did  the  saving  of  three-fourths  the  ex¬ 
pense  come  in  ?  Was  it  in  the  value  of 
barn  space,  27x45  feet,  allotted  to  the 
flock  ?  If  so,  how  much  cheaper  is  that 
amount  of  barn  space  than  the  small 
houses  would  be  ?  J.  A.  W.  has  said 
just  enough  to  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  say  more.  myba  v.  norys. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Ayrshire  Cattle. — How  did  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  breed  of  cows  compare  in  milk  and 
butter  records  with  the  others  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  or  at  any  other 
place  ?  h.  t.  j. 

Bradford,  Vt. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Ayrshires  were  not 
represented  at  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Only  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Short¬ 
horns  competed  there.  Ayrshire  breeders 
have  been  too  modest  in  showing  up  the 
good  qualities  of  their  breed.  Write  to 
C.  M.  Winslow,  Brandon,  Vt.,  for  pub¬ 
lished  information  about  Ayrshires. 

How  are  Eggs  Withheld? — Dr.  Foster 
(page  123),  explains  how  the  secretion 
of  egg  material  may  be  prevented  or  de¬ 
layed,  still  I  do  not  think  that  a  hen  can 
withhold  a  perfectly  formed  egg  ;  but 
those  in  process  of  formation  may,  as  the 
doctor  points  out,  be  delayed,  or  even 
destroyed  according  to  their  stage  of 
development.  This  may  be  seen  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  excrement  for  a  day  or  two 
after  the  excitement  which  causes  the 
falling  off  in  egg  yield.  That  is  why 
the  effect  may  not  be  immediately 
noticed.  Hens  may  sometimes  lay  two 
eggs  before  stopping.  a.  m.  a. 

Morton,  Pa. 

What  One  Cow  Has  Done. — December, 
1894,  found  me  living  in  town  working 
for  wages.  I  had  formerly  worked  on  a 
farm,  and  as  times  were  dull  in  town,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  farm  life  was 
the  most  congenial  occupation  for  me  ; 
accordingly  I  bought  a  cow  and  sub¬ 
scribed  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  cow  came 
in  milk  April  6,  1895.  I  allowed  the  calf 
to  remain  with  her  one  week,  then  be¬ 
gan  saving  the  milk.  My  family  consists 
of  my  wife,  two  children  and  self. 

1  have  kept  no  account  of  milk  or  but¬ 
ter  used  in  the  family,  but  the  year 
previous  we  used  two  pounds  of  butter 
per  week.  To  date,  February  10,  10 
months  after,  we  have  sold  211  pounds 
of  butter.  The  week  ending  February 
1,  the  cow  gave  134  pounds  of  milk,  and 
made  seven  pounds  and  one  ounce  of 
butter.  The  cow  received  pasture  in 
summer.  I  am  now  feeding  six  pounds 
of  corn-and-cob  meal,  and  three  pounds 
of  bran  on  one-half  bushel  of  sliced  pota¬ 
toes,  at  two  feeds  at  the  time  of  milking, 
with  stalks  and  bean  straw,  at  a  cost  of 
11  cents  per  day.  The  cow  will  be  fresh 
early  in  May  next.  The  butter  was  sold 
at  our  local  market,  at  an  average  of  17 
cents  per  pound. 

On  the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk,  I 
kept  two  pigs  that  dressed  nearly  600 
pounds  when  killed.  Also  the  calf,  a 
grade  Jersey,  that  will  begin  giving 
milk  at  18  months  of  age,  for  which  I 
refused  an  offer  of  P-a.few  days  ago. 


Of  course  I  fed  the  pigs  and  calf  bran  and 
meal.  Is  that  doing  well  for  a  beginner  ? 
Next  season,  I  intend  to  keep  three 
cows  and  sell  butter  to  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  w.  L.  M. 

Reynoldsville,  N.  Y. 

A  Poultry  Record. — The  following 
shows  the  actual  amount  of  business 
done  by  Hen,  Pullet  &  Co.,  from  Novem¬ 
ber  1, 1894,  to  October  31,  1895 — our  poul¬ 
try  year  : 

Dr. 

11  bushels  corn . $6  50 

6>/s  bushels  wheat .  4  47 

2  bushels  oats . . .  (18 

Grain  from  previous  year .  2  00 

20  pounds  bones,  scrap  meat,  etc .  33 

10  pounds  corn  meal .  15 

4  pounds  linseed  meal .  05 

Total . $14  18 

Or. 

Sold  71  7-12  doz.  eggs,  at  24  cents . $17  68 

Ate  126  3-12  doz.  eggs,  at  12  cents .  15  15 

Ate  22  chickens,  at  39  cents .  8  58 

Total . $40  91 

Average  number  of  hens,  less  than  16. 

Total  eggs  laid,  2,338. 

Average  price  for  eggs  sold,  24  cents. 

The  largest  number  of  eggs  in  any 
one  month  was  laid  in  March,  with 
the  weather  at  zero  much  of  the  time 
— number,  340.  The  least  number  was 
five,  in  November.  Nine  hens  died 
between  April  and  September,  owing  to 
too  concentrated  food  and  confined 
quarters  The  poultry  have  rather  small 
quarters,  and  no  “run.”  Profit,  about 
$26.  Not  so  bad  for  a  few  confined 
biddies  !  They  receive  excellent  care 
from  an  expert — my  wife — though  I 
make  some  bad  mistakes  with  them  at 
times. 

CLERK  IN  EMPLOY  OF  HEN,  PULLET  &  CO. 

Wuen  THE  MUCOUS  Suiieaces  of  the  Bronchia 
are  sore  and  inflamed,  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant 
will  afford  prompt  relief.  For  breaking  up  a  Cold  or 
subduing  a  Cough,  you  will  find  in  it  a  certain 
remedy.— Adv. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


_  „  for  man  or  beast. 

Certain  In  its  effects  ananever  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bluefoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  fSpuvin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendail’sSpavin 
Cure.  w.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16, 18S3. 
Dr.B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  -t  on  two 
horses  and  ltis  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  Bottle. 

For  salo  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
DR.  B.  tT.  KUNDALL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBUROH  FALLS,  VT. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CURED — BOOK  FREE, 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR. 

A  Catalogue  of  G4  Pages.  Gives 
full  information  of  cost  of  raising 
poultry  and  af  the  least  expense.  The 
book  is  worth  dollars  to  yon.  Address 

Ik. F. Williams,  54  Race  St.. Bristol. Conn 


INCUBATORS. 


'  In-Door  <St  Out-Door  Brooders, 
i  1  39  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

.  ™  J  Send  for  152  page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

l'rairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot-watei 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  not 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


DON’TBUY 


AN  INCUBATOR 


Before  sending  for 
our  Free  Circular,  or 
4c.  in  stamps  for  No. 

23  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Incubation. 

INVINOIBLE  HATCHER  Old  Hen  Brooder  M 
lltfi  100  Egg.  Self-regulating.  150  chick  size. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


INCUBATORS 

The  OLENTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  $5.00.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  10  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards 

_ _ -  110  houses.  Address 

•IWe  G.S.  SINGER,  Cardington.O 


H ATCH  Chickens 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  In  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
nrst-claaa  Hatcher  made. 
..  .  GEO.  II.  STAHL. 

1 1 4  tol  88  W.  6th  St.  Quincy  III 


IncubaforsSBrooders 

Best  in  tho  world,  hot  water,  pipo  system.  Will 
hatch  chicks  when  others  fail.  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Incubator  Co.,  Freeport,  III.  IT.  8.  A. 


SEND 


STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK - 
8 IDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.  J. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  ip  15,  $3  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c..  clr.  free. 


Poultry 


W.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan¬ 
dot  tcs.  Circulars  free. 

DU.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machias.  N.  Y. 


Prize-winning  Poultry.— Cochins,  Brahmas.  Lang- 
shans,  Wyandottes.  P.  Rocks,  Andalusians.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks.  19  varieties,  6  Buff 
breeds.  BntT  eggs.  $1.50  per  13;  others,  $1.  Illus. 
cat.  FREE.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  1005,  Washington,  N  J. 


P  H  fl  I P  F  welI-|ired  Bight  Brahmas,  Bitff  Coch- 
U II U I U L  ins.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  India n 
Games.  Write  H.  T.  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  best  egg  producers;  eggs,  $1  per  13. 

““'bt-'wmK  R.  S.  COLE,  Harmans,  Md. 


BRONZE 


Fine  Young  Birds 
graded  with  wild 
blood  $8  per  trio. 

Sayurook  Valley  Poultry  Yards.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS. 


TNRITFYQ-Manimoth  White  and  Bronze, 
lynnkl  W  Toulouse  Geese,  White 
Guineas.  The  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Choice 
young  Turkeys,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte  and 
Br.  Leghorn  Cockerels  to  spare.  Circular  free. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Bargain  Sale 


Choice  breeding  Stock. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry 
Farm,  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


RFflllA  RRfK  nighland  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Breeders 
IlLI^UM  UnUOi  of  Belgian  Hares.  Breeders,  $5 
pair;  Guinea  Pigs,  $2  pair.  Bantams,  Buff  Cochin  and 
Game  at  rock  prices.  Two-cent  stamp  for  circular. 
GRANGE  COUNTY  HARE  AND  POULTRY  FARM. 


NOW  Is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HERE  Is  tho  place  lT(kbu,T  pol*ina-China  Hogs 
'  °  |  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  Arm  That  always  please. 

E.  II.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


,  Choice  Poland-Chinas 

fcand  Berkshires.  Boars  and 
“Sows  all  ages.  Sows  bred.  To 
get  pen  room  for  sows  soon  to 
farrow,  will  All  orders  very 

—  .  -  -  reasonable.  Write  for  prices. 

State  age.  HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester 
County,  Pa. 


Send  for  description  of’’ 
the  famous  O.LC.  hogs 
two  of  which  weighed 
2800  lbs.  Sold  1597  in 
1895,  for  breeders. 

First  applicant  from 
each  locality  secures  a 
pair  ON  TIME  and  an 
agency. 

LB.  Silver  Co. QivelandjO. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTH  ILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2)4  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Svracuse,  N.Y. 

Registered  Jersey 

bull  calves  (under  six  months,  none  older)  $25  to  $40 
delivered.  Sired  by  a  son  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogls.out  of 
dams  of  superior  breeding  and  dairy  quality.  No 
catalogue.  Farm  Edgewood  Station,  P.  F.W.  &  C.  R.R. 
P.  O.  address  ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Linseed  Oil  Meal  (O.  P.)  by  bag  or  ton. 

Thoroughbred  Jersey  Dattle. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
Lambert  and  Stoke  Pogis  3rd  families;  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that  produced  367  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves.  Yearlings,  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattle  for  Sale.  Visitors  Made  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  Myron  RKIGIIT- 
MYER.  Prop.,  West  Richmondville,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  Guernseys. 

AUCTION. 

I  will  sell  at  my  residence,  LAKE  DELAWARE, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  12,  1896,  the  First  Premium 
Herd  of  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  30  head,  12  are  registered . 
TITOS.  H.  LUBINGTON,  Lake  Delaware,  N.  Y. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Hambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  •  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 

Do  you  wish  any  LIVE  STOCK  for  Breeding  ?  If  so. 
write.  GUERNSEY  Males  and  Jersey  Herd  of  10  cows. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
Registered  Cuernsey  Cattle, 

of  best  strains  bred  at  Willswood  Farm,  Budd’s  Lake, 
N.  J.  Orders  booked  for  young  stock. 


Scotch  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires. 

Blue  blood  and  as  good  individuals  as  can  be  found. 
State  Fair  winners  cheap.  An  extra  line  lot  of  bulls, 
serviceable  age.  KELLOGG  STOCK  FARM  CO.. 

_  _  „  ,  Claridon,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 

R.  R.  Station,  East  Claridon,  O. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

SWEEPING  REDUCTION  to  suit  hard  times,  and 
reduce  large  stock  of  choice  animals.  You  run  no 
risk  sending  order,  as  I  am  the  only  breeder  guaran¬ 
teeing  satisfaction,  and  agreeing  to  refund  money  and 
pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  rejected.  You  are 
to  be  the  judges.  My  swine  are  the  old  “  True  Type,” 
having  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight  hair  and 
back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and  are  growthy,  but 
not  coarse. 

G.  It.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


PIGS 


Prize  Chester  Whites,  Berkshires,  Jersey 
Calves,  pure  Collies,  Beagles,  Fowls. 
61st  year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Pa. 


Whinery’s  PUCCTCDC 
Improved  UllCd  I  CllO 

Are  very  Growthy,  ProllAo,  Easy 
feeders.  Go  to  every  State,  Canada 
and  Mexico.  900  sold  In  1896,  over 
1000  for  1896  Catalogue  free. 
“Whinery’s  Swine  Advocate” 
A  16  page  monthly  25c  per  year. 
Willis  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Farmers’  Feed.  Dry  Brewers’  Grains. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES!  ^  °Ur  Dryers’  we  can  alTord  to  sell  grains  cheaper  than  all  other  dealers. 


F.  E.  OTTO,  15-25  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y.  City 


THF  RFQT  DIO  C  r**  O  made.  Weight,  7  ounces;  solid  steel. 

,  n,  DEO  ■  ■  I rUKV/LrO  Have  your  Hardware  Dealer  send 

for  sample  at  wholesale  rate  to  introduce  them.  Book  on  pigs  free.  J.  N.  REIMERS.  1900  H  St.,  Davenport,  la. 


Don’t  You  Want  a  Guernsey  ? 

COMMENCE  IN  A  SMILE  WAV  The  increase  of  my  herd  for  sale.  All  bred  fro!n  select 

express!,  ^0  a  “ew"  grand  young  heTfe  *  Write  your'^H*  be  Ihlpped  chea’phby 

ORATOR  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y, 
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Are  Soaked  Potatoes  Injured? 

EL  N.  H.,  Decatur,  Mich. — About 
eight  weeks  ago,  we  had  some  very 
heavy  rains  which  raised  the  water  on 
our  low  lands  where  potatoes  were 
pitted,  so  as  completely  to  soak  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  these  pits.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that  these  potatoes  were  ruined  ; 
but  during  a  mild  spell  of  the  past  week, 
several  of  these  pits  were  opened  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  potatoes  were 
found  to  be  all  right — perhaps  10  per 
cent  had  rotted.  Upon  removing  to 
cellars,  and  after  lying  a  few  days,  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  rotting 
badly,  and  again  about  25  per  cent  of 
them  were  assorted  and  thrown  out. 
Now  whether  or  not  they  will  keep  until 
spring,  I  cannot  say,  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  injured  for  seed  I  cannot  say. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  procure  a  quantity 
of  this  seed  from  my  neighbor,  and  test 
it  and  learn  for  myself  to  what  extent 
they  were  damaged.  One  grower  here 
who  has  4,000  bushels  pitted  on  this  low 
land,  will  lose  nearly  all,  as  they  still 
remain  in  the  pits.  He  says  that  pota¬ 
toes  are  too  cheap  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  removing  and  sorting.  I  just  learned 
to-day  that  on  examination  of  these  pits 
yesterday,  a  large  per  cent  were  found 
to  be  rotten. 

Celery  Blight  Cured. 

M.  G.,  Kingston,  Pa.  —  Apropos  of 
what  Mr.  Slingerland  says  on  page  18 
regarding  celery  blight,  I  may  say  that 
a  small  patch  of  our  celery  containing 
about  2)4  acres,  was  affected  with  all 
the  indications  of  so-called  blight. 
As  soon  as  we  got  our  pump  rightly 
started,  these  symptoms  disappeared,  the 
plants  regained  their  normal  color,  and 
made  a  fine  crop.  The  plants  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  about  10  inches  high  when  we 
began  to  water.  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  much  of  “blight”  is  often 
due  to  lack  of  favorable  conditions.  I 
wonder  if  that  doesn’t  apply  to  human 
lives  ! 

Tarring  Seed  Corn. 

G.  E.  H.,  Layton,  N.  J. — I  have  often 
thoroughly  coated  seed  corn  with  pure 
coal  tar,  and  after  drying  it  with  land 
plaster,  planted  with  a  hand  planter. 
The  crows  never  fooled  with  it  to  any 
extent,  neither  did  the  squirrels  ;  but 
the  cutworms  cut  it  just  as  bad  as  they 
did  that  not  treated  with  the  tar. 

J.  A.  C.,  Water  Valley,  N.  Y. — Re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  coal  tar  for  seed  corn, 
as  a  preventive  against  cutworms,  A.  H. 
C.  can  have  the  subject  fully  answered 
by  sending  to  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  bulletin 
No.  107. 

B.  K.,  Tewksbury,  Mass. — I  have 
used  coal  tar  for  keeping  the  crows  from 
pulling  corn,  but  not  for  keeping  the 
cutworms  off,  with  the  best  of  results. 
1  also  think  that  the  corn  is  less  liable  to 
rot  in  the  ground.  I  use  the  tar  full 
strength,  put  in  enough  to  blacken  the 
corn  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
stirred,  then  add  enough  dust  or  plaster 
to  take  up  the  surplus  tar,  which  makes 
it  cleaner  to  handle.  By  the  way,  I  had 
a  piece  of  muskmelons  and  tomatoes 
alongside  a  field  of  corn,  that  was  treated 
that  way,  and  the  cutworms  about  ruined 
the  melons  and  tomatoes  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
cut  off  a  single  stalk  of  the  corn.  I  never 
thought  of  it  until  I  saw  A.  H.  C.’s  query, 
that,  perhaps,  it  was  the  tar  that  Kept 
them  from  cutting  the  corn  ;  but  I  shall 
try  some  melons  planted  that  way  this 
season,  and  note  the  results. 

W.  P.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. — I  have 
practiced  using  coal  tar  on  sweet  corn 
seed  as  a  protection  against  crows  and 
hens,  as  follows  :  I  place  the  corn  in  a 
vessel  and  pour  on  enough  boiling  water 
to  iCOver:it,-stirring.meaii  while  ;uin  15  to 


30  seconds  I  drain  off  the  water,  immedi¬ 
ately  add  a  teaspoonful  of  coal  tar  for 
every  two  quarts,  and  stir  briskly  ;  this 
coats  the  corn  sufficiently,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  its  vitality:  then  I  mix  with 
enough  plaster  to  dry  it.  It  germinates 
perfectly,  but  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  stop  cutworms  from  eating 
off  the  blade.  Clear  coal  tar,  as  A.  H.  C. 
proposes,  would,  no  doubt,  kill  the 
germs.  Cornell  Bulletin  107  pronounces 
such  remedies  against  cutworms  futile. 

A  Kansas  Man  on  Alfalfa. 

J.  E.  H.,  Emporia,  Kan. — Wherever 
soil  and  climate  are  suitable  to  this 
plant,  it  should  be  grown.  One  acre  of 
it  is  worth  two  of  corn,  and  three  of 
Timothy  hay.  It  is  a  plant  having  more 
good  qualities  and  less  objectionable 
ones,  than  any  other  to  my  knowledge. 
It  has  become  so  common  in  the  West, 
that  the  papers  and  writers  have  dropped 
the  subject,  thinking  that  every  one 
knows  about  it,  and  how  it  should  be 
handled.  The  only  excuse  I  can  give  for 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Ruckeye 

u  FORCE 

PUMP. 

HAS  NO  EQUAL 

Works  easy  and  throws 
a  constant  stream.  Never 
freezes  in  winter.  Over 
300,000  in  use  and  giving 
universal  satisfaction. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices,  giving  depth  of 
well.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the 
Iron  Turbine  and  Columbia 
Steel  Wind  Engines,  Steel  Der¬ 
ricks,  Power  Mills,  Lift 
Pumps,  Tank  &  Spray  Pumps, 

Buckeye  Lawn  Mowers,  Iron 
Fencing,  Fire  Escapes,  etc. 


1854-Established  42  Years-1896 
The  Old  Reliable 

HALLADAY  Standard 

HALLADAY  GEARED 
U-  S.  Solid  Wheel 
and  GEM  STEEL 

WINDMILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn 
Shelters,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Haying  Tools,  Saw 
Tables,  Etc. 

send  for  catalogue. 

U.S.  Wind  Engine&Pump  Co. 
113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Cheap  Water  Supply 

BY  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


A  Rife  Engine  at  work. 

Cost  O  XJAJtA  NTJSJED  Less  than  an  average 
of  One  Dollar  a  Tear. 

The  only  practical  economical  method  of  elevating 
water  for  Small  Towns,  Railroad  Tanks.  Irrigation, 
Colleges,  Country  Residences,  etc.  HighestEfficiency, 
Constant  Action:  Never  Stops. 

Send  your  conditions  of  Spring,  Stream  or  Flowing 
Well  for  our  guaranteed  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  onrs  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  S 
sizes  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron,Q 


ALFRED  PEATS 

Prize 

WALL  PAPER 

We  will  mail  you  samples  free  of  our  Prize  Patterns,  18f 
Series,  and  our  guide,  “How  to  Paper,”  if  you  will  send  ti 
descript  on  of  your  rooms  to  aid  us  in  selecting  suitable  i 
terns  and  colorings. 

Our, new  31,000  Prize  Designs  are  the  handsomest  ana 
most  artistic  papers  manufactured  and  are  only 

10  cents  and  up  per  roll. 

The  New  York  World  says:  None  so  beautiful,  so  perfect  or 
offered  so  cheap. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says:  They  loill  be  in  great  demand  by 
people  of  artistic  taste. 

Over  2,000,000  rolls  of  paper  from 

3  cents  and  up  per  roll. 

WE  PREPAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  One  agent  wanted  in  each  town,  who  can 
furnish  good  references  to  sell  from  our  large  sample  books  on 
commission,  and  to  whom  we  can  refer  all  requests  for  samples 
in  their  vicinity.  Experience  not  necessary.  Agent's  outfit, 
complete.  $100. 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ARE  OUR  BEST  ARGUMENT. 

Write  to  nearest  address. 


-41-43  W.  :4th  ST. 
KEn  YORK. 


Alfred 
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CHICAGO. 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' t  Columbian  Exposition • 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  TUB  WORF.D.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lewes"  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  It.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


SSAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367.  Atlanta.  Ga 


$5  to  $0.50 

For  machines  to  weave  your  fence  at  18  to  25  cents 
per  rod:  strongest  indorsements:  send  for  Illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fences  and 
machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

6  Main  Street.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  2°l 

general-purpose  fowl.  Eggs  from  large,  vigorous 
stock  of  the  best  breeding  at  $1.25  per  13.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  S.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns.  White  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  B. 
Minorcas.  S.  Spangled  Hambnrgs.  Eggs, 
15.  $1;  10,  $2.  H.  K.MOHR.Quakertown.Pa 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Only 


THE  DAVENPORT  AUTOMATIC 

Potato  Gutter  and  Planter 

marks,  furrows,  rut 8,  drops  and  covers  in  one  operation, 
one  piece  in  the  hill;  never  misses:  no  seed  wasted.  Fertilizer 
dropped  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 

No  more  cutting  scetl  bu  hand. 

It  cuts  the  potato  the  same  as  if  done  by  hand 
and  deposited  fresh  from  the  knives  in  loose  soil. 
It  leaves  the  field  with  its  work  done  complete. 
The  only  perfect  potato  planter  made.  Thoroughly 
tried  and  successful.  Won  first  prize,  silver  medal 
in  the  field  contest  at  Iowa  State  Fair,  1895. 
Investigate  its  record.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

PLANO  IMPLEMENT  C0,;  55  Pla:r  St.,  Plano.lll 


WRITE  FOR  IT.  ADDRESS 

Toledo ,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  or  Batavia ,  N.  Y. 


OUR  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST. 

Binders, 

Mowers, 

Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 


Weight  Boxes. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 


SUGGESTION 


•oovivoic^ 
_ JkPWM. 


You  want  the  only  milk  setting  apparatus  on  the  market  that 
gets  all  the  cream.  We  furnish  it,  viz.,  the  world-renowned 

COOLEY  CREAMER. 

The  efficient  apparatus  of  the  famous  Maine  test,  where  the 
skimmed  milk  of  240  dairies  was  tested  by  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  contained 

Less  than  0.1  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

A  RECORD  NEVER  EQUALED. 


For  the  best  results,  continue  the  proper  handling  of  the  product  by  using  the 


DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

Constructed  on  scientific  as  well  as  common  sense  principles. 
Greatest  concussion,  producing  finest  grain.  Easiest  operated. 

U.  S.  Separators,  Babcock  Testers,  Vats,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Everything  for  the  Creamery  and  Dairy. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every  Town  and  County  where  we  have  None. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  •  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION . 

(continued.) 

referring  to  this  subject,  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding  this  plant  by  the 
people  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has 
already  notably  lessened  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  corn  in  the  West,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
future. 

Cows,  at  this  writing,  fed  corn  fodder 
of  a  morning,  out  all  day  and  stabled  at 
night,  with  all  the  Alfalfa  they  can  eat, 
look  as  well  in  flesh  as  when  on  grass, 
and  give  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
as  much  milk  per  day  as  when  on  the 
best  of  pasture  ;  not  a  mouthful  of  chop 
feed  or  grain  of  any  kind  has  been  fed 
this  winter.  For  horses,  it  is  excellent 
if  fed  moderately  ;  oat  straw  or  hay  at 
night,  with  this  through  the  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  animal,  give  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  If  worked  moderately, 
no  grain  is  needed.  Fed  alone  and  too 
freely,  it  is  too  laxative  in  its  effects. 
A  horse  will  turn  from  the  best  of  oats 
for  a  nip  of  this,  when  placed  within  his 
reach. 

An  acre  of  ground  made  rich  adjoining 
the  stable,  to  be  mown  with  the  scythe 
and  fed  green,  gives  wonderful  results, 
and  is  better  than  the  interest  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  the  bank.  It  is  rather 
delicate  the  first  year,  and  needs  ground 
free  from  weeds,  and  especially  foxtail 
and  other  grasses,  and  needs  clipping  or 
cutting,  according  to  the  season  and 
growth,  at  least  two  or  three  times  the 
first  year.  Fifteen  pounds  of  good  seed, 
evenly  sowed  and  lightly  harrowed  in, 
are  sufficient  for  one  acre.  The  gi-ound 
should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  or  early 
spring,  and  harrowed  well  two  or  three 
times  to  settle  it ;  a  roller  or  slab  com¬ 
pletes  the  job.  Sow  about  the  time  of 
good  corn-planting  weather,  or  about 
the  time  of  the  last-looked-for  frost. 


Choice  Standard  and  New  varieties  grown  and  stored 
in  the  Cold  Northwest.  Send  for  handsome 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  article  de¬ 
scribing  method  of  raisingand  handling.  Small  ship¬ 
ments  at  car-load  freight  rates.  Samples  free. 

E.  W  ALLEN,  Wolverton.  Wilkin  County,  Minn 


POTATOES  -WE 

Largest  growers  of  POTATOES  for  Seed  In 
America.  The  “Rural  New*  Yorker”  given  Sal- 
ser’a  Early  Wlucoiitrin  a  yield  of  78<»  bunlieln 
per  acre.  Price*  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed 
Hook,  148  pagenand  sample  14-Day  Kadlsh  for 
6c. postage,  JOHN  A.  SALZKR  SB1I)  CO.,  LaCrosse,  TVIs. 
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Bargain  Sale  of  Seeds, 

POTATOES. 

Selected  Tubers:  Hebrons,  Freemans.  Rurals.  Most 
excellent  seed  I  ever  offered.  Lowest  in  price.  Cor¬ 
rosive-sublimate  treated,  to  protect  crop  from  scab. 
May  plant  safely  in  diseased  soil,  or  use  barnyard 
manure.  Also, 

CHOICE  WHITE  MAINE  SEED  OATS. 

This  variety  never  fails.  Does  well  on  wet,  dry 
high  or  low  lauds.  Heavyweight;  large  yield. 
Address  MAHLON  SAGEK,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


IT’S  A  GREAT  POTATO 

That  outyields  the  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  1,  Rural 
No.  2.  American  Wonder,  and  half  a  hundred  others 
Wise’s  Seedling  did  it  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Ail  the  above  varieties  and  many  others  for  sale  t 
popular  prices.  Lincoln  Oats  and  White  Cap  Corn. 
Send  your  own  and  neighbors’  names  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  M.  FLUKE.  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


Seed  Potatoes 
Seed  Oats 


We  have  a  small  sur¬ 
plus  of  Carman  No.  1 
and  No.  3.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  to  close  out. 
Also,  a  nice  lot  of  White  Plume 
Oats  weighing  i2  lbs  per  bush. 
Prices  right  M.  GA RltA HAN, 
Kingston,  Pa. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  fine  stock  of  this  grand  potato.  Prices  reduced. 
Circulars  free.  Dr.  JABEZ  FISHER,  Fitchburg, Mass 


A  “  Mortgage  Lifter”  and  Five-Cent  Potatoes. 

M.  W.  H.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. — It 
like  G.  R.,  do  not  like  the  five-cent 
potato  statements,  and  cannot  believe  it 
truth.  I  cannot  grow  them  for  less  than 
five  times  five  cents.  I  think  it  worth 
five  cents  a  bushel  to  draw  from  the 
field  and  deliver  to  customers.  I  want 
something  for  my  labor,  and  when  I 
hire  a  man  to  work  for  me,  I  want  to 
give  him  living  wages.  I  have  used  a 
narrow  on  corn  and  potatoes,  and  now 
have  a  one-horse  weeder.  The  trouble 
is  with  the  weeds  that  grow  in  the  hill, 
after  the  potatoes  are  too  large  to  use  a 
weeder,  and  then  we  must  weed  by  hand 
and  hoe  to  do  justice  to  the  crop. 

I  think  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  better 
paper  for  the  money  than  it  was  5  or  25 
years  ago,  and  like  it  as  well  as,  or  bet¬ 
ter  than,  any  other  farm  paper  that 
comes  to  me,  and  I  receive  seven  of 
them  ;  hut  such  statements  seem  to  me 
to  he  the  chaff  of  the  paper,  more 
or  less  of  which  is  expected.  We  farm¬ 
ers  must  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff, 
and  then  we  shall  get  many  times  our 
money’s  worth.  This  potato  statement 
is  somewhat  like  the  statements  of  mort¬ 
gage  lifters  printed  in  some  papers ; 
while  they  are  telling  the  story,  they 
want  to  make  it  as  startling  as  possible. 
Being  a  mortgage  lifter  myself,  and 
having  done  extra  well  with  a  run  down 
farm  (in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
these  parts),  and  a  small  capital,  and 
having  grown  potatoes  in  many  different 
ways,  plowing  under  in  every  third  fur¬ 
row,  in  hills,  in  drills,  in  shallow  and 
deep  furrows,  I  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  above  subjects.  Butmy 
story  would  be  tame  compared  with  the 
statements  mentioned,  and  I,  like  many 
others  never  heard  from,  shall  plod  along 
and  in  the  end,  be  there  just  the  same, 
and,  perhaps,  make  as  much  or  more 
money  from  our  poor  eastern  farms  as 
those  of  the  West  on  their  rich  farms 
raising  five  or  ten-cent  potatoes. 


A  POTATO  WORTH  MENTIONING. 

The  “  Early  Favorite,”  brought  out  by 
W.  L.  McKay,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has 
made  a  great  record  for  ’95,  720  bushels 
per  acre.  Fifteen  separate  yields,  scat¬ 
tered  over  fourteen  counties  and  seven 
States,  averaged  454  bushels  per  acre. 
These  are  reported  by  farmers,  and  not 
fancy  experimenters.  We  understand 
that  the  seed  of  this  enormous  yielder 
can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price  from 
Mr.  McKay. — Adv. 


Carman  No.  I  Potatoes  $1  per  bushel;  S3. 50 

per  barrel.  E.  M.  WOOD,  North  Madison,  lnd. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes^NT^e^'  wrR; 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


P0T4T0r^“Q"ality  and  yleld  back  of  our  potatoes 
rUlnlULvJ  They  are  clean,  healthy  and  vigorous. 
The  better  varieties  at  ve.ry  reasonanle  prices.  Send 
for  list.  E.  Manchester  &  Sons,  West  Wlnsted,  Conn. 


Seed  Potatoes. 


ED  S  HILL, 

PERUY1LLE, 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

* 


Carman  No.  I 


(Thorburn  Stock).  $2.50  per 
barrel;  90  cents  per  bushel; 
six  pounds  postpaid  $1.  Carman  No.  3,  $0  per  barrel: 
live  pounds,  $1.  Also,  Moonlight  and  Shuleys  No.  7 
(new;.  Price  list  free. 

A.  E.  JANSEN,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes  (Thorburn 

stock),  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Sir  William.  Costs  less  to 
grow  in  Wisconsin.  We  sell  accordingly.  Write  for 
prices.  FRASER  BROS. .Vernon. Waukesha  Co..\Vls. 


Carman  No.  I  Potatoes. 

#3  per  barrel.  Barrel  lots  only. 

T.  GREINER.  La  Salle.  N.  Y. 


Vineland  Sweet  Potatoes  three  bushel  bbl. 

Cash  with  order.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Vineless  or  Bunch  SWEET  POTATOES 

Genuine,  white  and  yellow.  Tubers  and  plants.  Send  2c 
stamp  for  particulars  to  original  introducer  &  grower. 
G.  CAMERER,  Box  72,  North  Madison,  Jeff.  Co.,  Ind 


SEEDS 


All  Varieties. 

Catalogues  FREE 


j-chas, McCullough 


Second  A  Walnut  Sts. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


oDiucnu  ni  nucD_TheiarKcstha,u,ler 

U  It  I  III  wUII  ULUfI.ll  Of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


PDIUCDM  HI  (WILD  Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 
unllYluUri  ULUVCn  pean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  fine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 


Mammoth  Pumpkin  Seeds 

For  the  last  four  years  I  have  been  raising  Mam¬ 
moth  Pumpkins.  I  find  them  very  valuable  for  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  and  cattle;  also  excellent  for  pies.  My 
pumpkins  are  a  surprise  to  all  who  see  them;  ordi¬ 
nary  ones  in  general  crop  weigh  from  60  to  90  pounds 
and  very  oftemconsiderably  over  100  pounds.  Price 
of  seed,  per  packet  of  75  seeds,  only  10  cents;  three 
for  25  cents.  Address 

C.  C.  ASFOHL,  P.  O.  Box  358,  Riceville,  Iowa. 


CARMAN  No.  I,  LV; 

Carman  No.  3,  $7  per  barrel.  Great  Divide  and 
Maggie  Murphy.  $2  per  barrel.  Freeman.  World's 
r  air,  Irish  Daisy.  Early  Puritan  and  Vaughan.  $1.50 
per  barrel.  100-Day  Bristol  Corn.  $1  per  bushel. 
Barrels  and  bags  free. 

MONROE  SEED  CO.,  Rochester.  N .  Y. 

References.— Bank  of  Monroe.  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Fourth  National  Bank.  New  York  City. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes. 

No.  1,  800  bushels  (Livingston’s  stock).  $1.25  per 
bushel;  Carman  No.  3  (Thorburn  stock).  $3;  Banner, 
World’s  Fair,  $1.  All  seeds  kept  true  to  name. 
Packages  free.  WM.  H.  RUSSELL.  Pine  City.  Minn. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Daisy,  etc.  All  choice  varieties,  tine  samples,  extra 
quality  and  Northern  grown,  at  rock  bottom  prices. 
Special  discount  on  5  and  10  bushel  lots.  No  cata¬ 
logue.  Limited  amount.  Write  for  prices. 

L.  HINMAN,  Neenah.  Wis. 


POTATOES 


FOR  SAL  E. — Carman 
No.  1.  25c.  per  lb.,  three 
lbs.,  50c.;  No.  3.  30c.  per 
_  lb.,  three  pounds.  60c.; 
Adirondac  (Wilson's),  Great  Divide  (Burpee’s),  three 
lbs., 50c.;  Freeman.  Late  Burbank,  three  lbs,  40c., 
all  prepaid.  CHAS.  C.  FITCH.  West  Groton.  N.  Y. 


Send  for  our  1896  Catalogue  of  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  I  Prices  Reduced  to  I  AGENTS 
FREE.  I  suit  the  times.  |  WANTED. 

HOOKER,  GROVER  &  CO. 

j  men,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


LUO 


ZNU-UHUK  SttU  PUTATUES  returns 

Hebron,  N.  Queen,  Thorburn.  Puritan,  Early 
Norther.  Rose,  Freeman,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early. 

Free  Pamphlet.  JQHN  C.  PEARCE  &  CO., 

404  West  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


These  superior 
fertilizers  com¬ 
mand  the  largest 
sale  of  any  ferti¬ 
lizers  in  the  world, 
because  they  are 
prepared  from  the 
choicest  materials 
money  can  buy, 
and  always  give 
perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Give  them  a 
trial  this  year. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Carman  No.  I 


POTATOES  FOR  8AL15.  New 


Salz.er's  Earliest  and  Lightning  Express  $1.50  per  sack. 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Freeman.  Early  Sunrise,  $1, 
and  White  Star.  85  cents.  C.  A.  LULL,  Ellis,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Empire  State  Seed  Potatoes, 
for  sale  at  $2  per  barrel; 
choice  stock. 


D.  J.  SHANAHAN,  Fallston,  Md. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  1.  $1;  Carman  No.  3.  $2  per  bushel 
(Thorburn  Stock).  Livingston  Banner,  per  bushel, 
$1,  from  A.  W.  Livingston's  Son’s  stock. 

C.  Z.  MURDOCK,  Meriden,  Conn. 


NK^E^rK-  SEED  POTATOES. 

William  Very  productive.  The  best 
Oil  VV  llllalli.  main-cropper  on  the  market. 

Rltrr’Q  No  1  A  new  early  seedling.  It’s  a 
Dull  o  I'U.  1.  thoroughbred,  and  bred  for 
business.  My  illustrated  booklet  tells  the  story. 
It’s  free ;  write  for  it.  It.  D.  Burr,  Gloversville, N.Y. 


THE  SEED  THAT  GROWS 


Michigan  New 
Muck  Band 


SEED  POTATOES 


THE 

Aroostook 
County, Maine 


SEED  POTATOES 


All  of  the  good  NEW  and  the  STAND  A  RD  varieties. 
Don’t  pay  for  flowing  catalogues,  but  buy  the  best 
PURE  SEED  POTATOES  of  us  at  fair  prices.  De¬ 
scriptive  circular  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ARE  ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

One  hundred  best  varieties.  Choice  sorts,  $1.50  per 
barrel.  Early  Michigan,  best  extra  early.  Carman 
No.  3,  best  late  potato  grown.  My  Northern-grown 
pedigree  seeds  are  guaranteed  the  best.  Michigan 
Wonder  Oat.  the  ’96  novelty.  Seed  Corn,  Clover,  etc., 
at  lowest  prices.  40-page  Catalogue  and  new  book. 
“  Potato  Culture  in  a  Nutshell,”  free.  Read  it  before 
ordering  your  seeds.  Address  (~  '  i  ' 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND.  Seedsman.  Decatur.  Mich. 


CUBAN  GIANT. 

PERFECT  FODDER  AND  ENSILAGE  CORN. 

From  10  to  12  days  the  Earliest  and  will  produce  and  ripen  more  ears  of  solid  corn  than  any 
other  variety.  Grows  from  three  to  live  ears  on  each  stalk.  Grains  pure  white,  very  large,  broad  and  long, 
and  of  stronger  vitality  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation.  It  is  the  best  milk  producer  of  ail  the 
Held  ensilage  corns,  being  most  as  sweet  and  tender  as  sugar  corn.  Will  crop  from  50  to  70  tons  per  acre. 

Send  10  cents  in  silver  or  postage  for  large  packet,  and  examine  the  corn  for  yourself.uMy  1896  Seed 
Annual,  free  to  all.  contains  full  description. 

Prices,  by  express  or  freight,  one-half  peck,  35  cents;  peck,  50  cents;  bushel,  $1.50.  Write  for  prices  on 
larger  amounts,  state  quantity  wanted.  Stock  limited. 

A®"  Get  my  .Special  Wholesale  Prices  on  Seeds  of  all  Kinds  before  you  Buy.  “SH 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y  1 5 ( '  R°gakden  Yeel>« A  N  1 ) 


JERRARD'S  SEED  POTATOES 

[  are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ^ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  thari’any  other  on  earth. 

%  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

'  The  George  W.  P.  jerrard  Co..  Caribou.  Maine. 

u 


We  Grow  Potatoes 

for  seed  —  that’s  our  business.  We  must  have  the  latest  and 
best  varieties.  We  reject  all  ordinary  new  seedlings,  and 
select  the  best  tubers  of  the  best  varieties,  cultivating  these 
with  greatest  care;  then  selecting  and  sorting  again,  just  as 
a  careful  breeder  does  in  breeding  fine  stock.  This  is  why 
our  selections  are  known  as  Dibble’s 

“  Blooded  Seeds.” 

You  get  varieties  true  to  name  when  you  order  from  us. 
We  make  a  point  of  it.  Are  you  sure  of  the  varieties  when 
you  buy  of  a  dealer  who  does  not  know  one  variety  from 
another  himself.  We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Farm  Seeds 
in  this  country. 

Our  catalogue  is  free.  Send  your  address  for  it. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO.,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 
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The  First  and  Only  DWARF  SWEET  PEA, -Burpee’s  “CUPID” 

GROWS  ONLY  FIVE  INCHES  HIGH !  It  carpets  the  ground  from  May  until  November  with  a  MASS  OF  WHITE ! 


Grown  in  a  pot, — 
engrareil  Jrom  a 
Photograph, 


A  SINGLE  PLANT  OF 

CUPID. 


“  CUPID  ”  is  pronounced  the  Floral  Wonder  of  the  Age.  Just  think  of  it, 
— a  Sweet  Pea  only  live  inches  high  !  Sweet  Peas  for  bedding, — 'or  a  pot  of 
Sweet  Peas  for  table  decoration.  Such  things  were  never  even  dreamed  of  before  ! 

TpirA”  — the  greatest  novelty  ever  known  in  flowers— has  won  the  highest 
k/Ur  1U  honors  possible  in  Europe.  We  lmd  plants  grown  in  pots  exhibited 
at  the  meeiingof  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  London,  England,  where,  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Committer,  it  received  an  Award  ot  Merit—  t lie  highest  honor  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  a  new  variety.  We  exhibited  also  in  Paris,  France,  on  July  11,  1895,  at  the 
Societe  National  d’ Horticulture,  where  it  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 


■tfiyNever  before  has  any  AMERICAN  Novelty  received  such  high  endorsement.  “551 

a  r*  \  rni  pv  yj  excites  wonder  wherever  seen, — such  a  Sweet  Pea,  yet  in  habit 
vUr  lU  so  unlike  a  Sweet  Pea!  It  has  all  the  fragrance  of  the  most 
favored  Eckfords.  The  flowers  are  of  full  size,  but  with  more  substance  in  the  petals 
of  both  wings  and  standards  than  any  other  Sweet  Pea.  It  hears  two  and  three  blos¬ 
soms  on  the  end  of  each  stem, — all  opening  about  the  same  time. 

CUPID  grown  in  a  twelve-inch  pot  just  tills  the  top  ;  with 
its  blooms  of  glistening  whiteness  and  foliage  of  deep,  emerald 
green ,  it  is  wonderfully  attractive  in  the  house  or  the  conservatory. 

In  the  garden  it  will  be  used  chiefly  as  a  border  plant,  for  it  will 
hear  trimming  to  just  the  proper  shape,  and  appears  not  unlike  a 
very  dwarf  hedge  covered  with  snow. 

Seed  of  CUPID,  in  our  original  sealed  packets, — each  bearing 
our  registered  Trade=Mark  Monogram,— can  he  bought  at 
any  seed  store,  or  ordered  direct  from  us,  by  mail,  at  the  following  prices: — 

Per  packet  of  twenty  seeds,  25  cts. ;  5  pkts.  for  $1 . 00,  or  $2.00  per  dozen  packets, 
postpaid,  by  mail  to  any  address  in  the  world.  Half  size  packets,  each  containing  ten 
seeds,  per  pkt.  15  cts. ;  2  pkts.  for  25  cts.,  or  10  pkts.  for  $1.00,  postpaid,  to  any  address. 


BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL. 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 


A  handsome  BOOK  of  184  pages,  written  from  knowledge  gained  at  our  famous  Fordhook  Farm. 
Hundreds  of  true  illustrations  and  beautiful  colored  plates  painted  from  nature.  It  describes 
RARE  NOVELTIES  for  1896  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  and  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that 
Grow,  summer-flowering  BULBS,  and  beautiful  PLANTS,  including  the  celebrated  SCOTT 
ROSES.  Tlie  price  is  ten  cents  (less  Ilian  cost  in  quarter-million  editions),  but  a  copy  will  be 
MAILED  FREE  to  every  one  who  expects  to  purchase  BURPEE’S  SEEDS. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  P1UOES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S A  V  K  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGERSOLL.No.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LADIES!!! 

Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  bo.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
\i-  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  K.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  New  York. 


SAW  WOOD 

DON’T  folio"'  die  old  Hncknrh- 
fng  aud  lbwk  breaking  Methods  of 
your  ancestors,  but  use  modern 
“up-to-date’*  machines.  Use  Smalley 
“Battle  Creek”  Wood  Saws  and  do  1)01- 

ble  the  work  with  half  the 

H  ELF.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saw 
Machine  is  positively  the  best  general 
purpose  Farm  Saw  Ever  Made,  perfect 
as  a  pole  saw  and  unequaled  as  a  Cord 
Wood  Machine.  Smalley  and  Battle 
Creek  hand  or  Self-feed  Drag 
Saws  are  unequaled  for  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  work. 
Smalley  Cutters  for  En¬ 
silage  and  Dry  Fodder 
Cutting— Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Sbellers^  Root 
Cutters- -Sweep  and 
Tread  Horse  Powers. 
SMALLEY  MFCS.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  W  is. 


Price  Lists 
aud  Latest 

Silo 

Book 


Free 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER! 

^“Guaranteed  to  Sow  from  60  to 
80  Acres  per  Day  (either  Horse¬ 
back  or  Foot),  of  Clover,  Timothy, 


celpt  of  $1-50.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

FRANZEN  & 

GOLDEN,  ILL 

REFERENCE:  GOLDEN  BA 


"““IRON  AGE 


RIDING  CULTIVATORS 


will  do  you  more  and  better  work  than  any  others. 
They  are  thoroughly  adjustable,  can  be  used  in  cul¬ 
tivating  both  close  and  wide  grown  crops.  We  make 
two  styles:— a  Fixed  Wheel  for  level  land,  and  a 
Pivot  Wheel  for  hilly.  Write  us  for  our  No.  :t  cata- 
•ttgue,  and  learn  about  the  “  IKON  AGE.”  Address 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.- 

CRENLOCH  K.  a. 


STETFi  THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 

,  t  and  MOST  DURABLE. 

A  N  D  also  manufacture  Grain  Tbresh- 

-v  -  .  p.  n  ere  and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 

ROLLER  t  1,  '2  &  3  horse  Tread 

Powers,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shelt¬ 
ers.  Chilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
Feed  Cutters, 
^^Grinding  Mills, 

^  ~  —  i.Qorse  uuiuvauird 

Empire  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  Ac. 

S.  S.  MK8811VGKU  <fc  SON,  Ti 


’atumy,  l’u, 


farquiiar  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

YORK,  PA. 


Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering:  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  76  cents  to  ¥1.60. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


trated  catalogue  FREE.f 
ind  ’ 


i  Works  on  either  8tand-p  j 
ing  Timber  or 

i  Pulls  an  ordinary  Grub  inlHP1*^***  '  -  11  vs, - 

,  minutes.  Makes  clean  sweep, 

,  of  2  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,! 
boy  and  horse  can  operate  it. 
i  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 

l  handle.  You  can  not  longer—.  _ .  -  ^ 

i  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unpro-!r  £  — -- “ JSSVv  VV 
i  ductive  timber  land.  Illus- 
MilneMfg.  Co.,  250  8th  St.,  Monmouth,  III.  Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalogue. 


giving  prices,  terms  an 
testimonials.  Also  full 
information  concerning 

our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber, 
Iron  Giant  Grub  & 
Stump  Machine,  3 
Horse  Havvkeyeand 
other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land. 


IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SURTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO., 

62  SABIN  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICH- 


wiTn 

Parallel 
Iron  Jointed 
Beams  and 


Buckeye 

Spring 

Shovels. 


Write  for 
Catalogue 
to 


The 
Only 
Spring 
Shovel 
ever  pro¬ 
duced  giving 
Universal  and  Entire 
Satisfaction. 


4 


SUNBEAM 

=  Cultivator  — 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  9 Canal  St., SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSE— PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  SUCCESS 

Combination  Plow  and  Potato  Digger 

FIRST  CLASS  0^b|i.  one 


Send  for  Circulars 
giving  full 
description 
and  price  of 
this  remark¬ 
able  Tool. 


Worth 
double  the 
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THE  WINTER  WINDOW  GARDEN. 

SOME  SIMPLE  RULES  FOR  PLANTS. 

Plenty  of  Water  Now. 

The  window  garden  should  be  at  its  best  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  February,  and  no  feature  of  home 
adornment  contributes  more  to  lighten  the  gloom  of 
this  usually  most  depressing  month. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  our  eyes  have 
been  gladdened  by  gay  flowers  and 
verdant  fields,  and  the  fresh  foliage 
and  brilliant  blooms  in  a  well-kept 
window  are  doubly  grateful.  The  in¬ 
creased  sunlight  of  these  late  winter 
days,  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  growth 
and  evaporation,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  protection  from  inevitable 
“cold  waves”,  the  main  point  to  be 
looked  after  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water. 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  practical 
florists,  a  discussion  was  started  re¬ 
garding  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in 
the  cultivation  of  ordinary  house 
plants,  and  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  gave  a  lack  of  care  and  thor¬ 
oughness  in  watering  as  the  most 
common  defect.  It  is  not  as  easy  to 
injure  a  healthy  plant  in  full  growth 
by  over-watering  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  providing  the  drainage  of  the 
pot  is  free,  and  there  is  no  great  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  relative  sizes  of 
pot  and  plant.  Of  course,  different 
species  of  plants  vary  in  their  require¬ 
ments  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  but  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  all  plants 
adapted  to  living-room  culture,  re¬ 
quire  a  thorough  soaking  of  the  earth 
daily  during  sunny  weather  at  this 
season.  The  ancient  and  familiar  rule 
of  watering  only  when  the  ground 
dries  out  on  top,  is  entirely  safe  during 
dull  weather,  and  in  early  winter, 
when  the  plants  are  not  entirely  estab¬ 
lished,  and  have  not  filled  the  pots 
with  roots  ;  but  at  this  period  of  full 
growth  and  bloom,  it  is  seldom  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  rapid  development  of  leaf 
and  bud.  If  there  is  a  space  of  half  an 
inch  or  more  between  the  top  of  the 
earth  and  rim  of  the  pot,  it  will  usually 
contain  water  enough  thoroughly  to 
moisten  the  roots ;  but  if  sufficient 
space  is  lacking,  the  only  satisfactory 
way  is  to  immerse  the  pot  in  a  tub  or 
pail  of  water  until  the  earth  is  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked ;  indeed,  the  latter 
method  is  of  great  benefit  to  most 
plants  that  have  been  long  potted  and 
are  becoming  “root-bound””  Don’t 
use  soapy  water  ;  while  it  is  often  not 
lacking  in  fertilizing  matter,  it  has  the 
faculty  of  combining  with  the  lime  in 
the  soil,  forming  a  sticky,  insoluble 
coating  over  the  surface,  which  quite 
effectually  keeps  water  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  gives  a  very  unpleasant  look 
to  the  soil.  Use  clean  water,  slightly 
warmed,  or  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
fertilizer  of  some  kind.  If  you  wish  your  plants  to 
thrive  especially  well,  and  look  fresh  and  cleanly, 
spray  them  often,  or  take  them  to  the  kitchen  sink 
and  treat  them  to  a  good  shower  bath.  This  is  all 
old  and  well-worn  advice,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  always  have  multitudes  of  beginners  with 


us,  to  whom  even  the  elementary  principles  of  plant 
culture  are  strange,  and  they  are  the  ones  whom  we 
must  endeavor  to  instruct. 

Planting  Hard-shelled  Seeds. — In  recent  numbers 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  the  subject  of  starting  seeds  in  the 
house  has  been  well  treated  by  several  correspon  dents, 
but  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  special  treatment  of 
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proof  against  such  treatment,  and  even  against  weeks 
of  soaking  in  warm  water.  I  have  grown  tens 
of  thousands  of  canna  seedlings,  and  after  trying  all 
methods  of  treatment,  have  settled  on  the  following 
plan,  which  insures  the  germination  of  these  hitherto 
refractory  seeds,  as  readily  as  corn  or  peas  :  File  or 
cut  a  small  opening  through  the  side  of  the  hard  shell 
(canna  seeds  sprout  from  one  end  and 
the  germ  should  not  be  injured),  and 
plant  immediately,  or  better  still,  soak 
24  hours  in  water  at  70  to  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  changing  the  water  once 
or  twice,  and  then  plant  in  sandy  soil, 
covering  an  inch  deep.  If  kept  moist 
and  warm,  they  will  begin  to  come  up 
in  less  than  a  week,  and  a  plant  will 
quickly  be  secured  from  every  good 
seed. 

“But  how  shall  we  cut  these  hard 
shells  ?  ”  is  the  question  often  asked. 
I  have  had  a  despairing  correspondent 
write  that  she  had  ruined  her  hus¬ 
band’s  best  razor,  and  then  had  failed 
to  chip  the  refractory  seed !  This 
would  very  naturally  be  the  case,  as 
the  flinty  covering  will  turn  hard  steel. 
If  only  a  few  seeds  are  to  be  treated, 
a  small  three-cornered  file,  will  prove 
effective  :  but  for  a  large  number,  it  is 
best  to  bed  them  singly  in  a  small 
hollow  cut  in  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
and  chip  the  shell  with  a  soft,  strong- 
bladed  “jackknife.”  This  is  rapidly 
done,  as  after  a  little  practice,  some 
thousands  of  seeds  can  be  prepared  in 
a  day. 

The  seeds  of  most  of  the  hardy  water 
lilies,  including  the  Nelumbium,  or 
Sacred  lotus,  are  large  and  hard,  re¬ 
sembling,  to  some  extent,  bony  acorns. 
They  would  best  be  drilled  or  filed 
through  the  outer  covering,  and  im¬ 
mediately  planted  in  soil  covered  with 
water.  The  Zanzibar  and  other  tender 
water  lilies  have  small,  soft  seeds  which 
may  be  at  once  sowed  in  a  vessel  of 
mud  and  water,  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  70  degrees.  Some  species  of  ipomeas, 
notably  the  Brazilian  morning-glory 
(I.  setosa),  and  the  various  moon- 
flowers,  have  large,  hard  seeds,  of  un¬ 
certain  germination,  when  planted  dry. 
The  small  ends  of  these  seeds,  which 
are  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  may 
be  cut  off  with  a  penknife,  and  moist¬ 
ure  will  easily  penetrate  the  opening 
if  sown  at  once  ;  but  they  are  more 
sure  if  treated  to  a  24  hours’  bath  in 
warm  water  after  cutting.  Fairfax. 


H.  M.  STRINGFELLOW  OF  TEXAS.  Fig.  59.. 

His  Theory  of  Root  Pruning  Illustrated.  See  Ruralisms  Page  181. 

hard  seeds.  We  are  advised  to  pour  very  hot  water  on 
canna  seeds  in  order  to  split  the  shells  by  sudden  ex¬ 
pansion.  While  this  is  effective  to  a  limited  degree, 
it  is  not  altogether  safe,  neither  does  it  put  all  the 
viable  seeds  in  a  condition  to  germinate  readily,  as 
many  have  such  a  tough,  bony  covering  that  they  are 


Root  Pruning. — H.  E.  Van  Deman 
tells  us  that  he  has  successfully  tried 
Mr.  Stringfellow’s  suggestion  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  roots  of  transplanted  trees 
back  to  a  small  piece.  For  making 
apple-root  grafts,  he  says  that  he 
would  much  rather  have  a  three-inch 
piece  than  a  whole  root — 12  inches  long. 
It  seems  like  a  rash  and  dangerous 
doctrine  to  preach — but  it  pays  well 
with  those  who  have  tried  it,  and  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  practical  orchardists.  The  picture  on 
this  page  is  certainly  a  striking  one,  and  tells  its 
own  story.  Certainly  the  picture  of  that  little  tree 
describes  it  better  than  could  be  done  in  a  column  of 
mere  type.  Photographs  cannot  help  being  true. 
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PREPARING  THE  SOIL  FOR  PEACHES. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT  READY. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  which  I  wish  to  get  into  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  for  setting- peach-trees  and  currant  bushes  in  the 
spring  of  1897.  Part  of  it  is  corn  stubble,  and  part  sod,  both 
plowed  late  last  fall.  It  is  a  stony  clay  loam  with  a  hardpan  sub¬ 
soil,  in  fair  condition  as  to  fertility.  I  wish  to  get  as  much  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  the  soil  as  possible  before  the  fruit  is  set,  and 
while  it  is  young,  as  I  use  only  fine  bone  and  muriate  of  potash 
on  my  young  peach  orchards  in  which  I  also  grow  currants.  My 
idea  is  to  harrow  and  cultivate'  thoroughly  the  coming  spring  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work,  and  sow  field  peas  and  oats 
together,  or  either  one  or  the  other  alone,  and  plow  under  deeply 
in  July.  Then,  after  thoroughly  preparing  the  surface  soil,  sow 
Crimson  clover,  which  either  plow-uuder  very  late  in  the  fall,  or 
early  the  next  spring.  Or  would  it  do  as  well  or  better  to  harrow 
and  cultivate  the  ground  until  July,  and  then  sow  with  Crimson 
clover,  as,  perhaps,  it  might  insure  a  better  catch  of  clover, 
especially  if  the  weather  were  dry?  Do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  a  benefit  and  a  profit  to  subsoil  this  ground,  and  when  would 
be  the  better  time  to  do  it — tiiis  next  summer  or  fall,  or  when  I 
set  the  fruit?  Of  course,  in  the  spring- it  is  hard  to  do  any  extra 
work.  a.  b.  c. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

What  W.  F.  Taber  Would  Do. 

A.  B.  C.  has  outlined,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  in  the  preparation  of  his  land  for  the 
planting  of  a  peach  orchard.  In  fact,  it  would  fit  even 
quite  poor  land  so  that  it  would  produce  a  paying 
crop.  Vegetable  matter  is  what  most  of  our  soils 
lack,  and  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  plowing  under 
green  crops  for  such  a  purpose,  as  I  have  had  excellent 
results  by  so  doing.  1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
subsoil  his  land.  I  would  plow  as  deep  as  I  could  the 
coming  spring,  which  would,  probably,  turn  up  some 
of  the  clay  soil  not  heretofore  disturbed,  which  only 
needs  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture  to  liberate  the 
mineral  elements  that  have  accumulated  in  it.  1 
would  fit  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  apply  a  dressing 
of  wood  ashes  or  300  pounds  of  a  good  fertilizer  per 
acre  ;  then  sow  the  oats  and  peas,  getting  the  peas 
covered  two  or  three  inches  deep,  to  insure  germina¬ 
tion.  I  have  found  that  it  pays  well  to  apply  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  such  a  crop,  for  such  a  purpose,  giving  a 
quick,  rank  growth.  Plow  under  this  crop  before  the 
grain  has  hardened  (as  this  takes  from  the  soil),  as 
deeply  as  possible,  and  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry, 
or  the  ground  quite  dry,  be  sure  to  roll,  so  as  to  com¬ 
pact  the  green  matter  plowed  under,  else  it  might  dry 
out  the  moisture  in  the  soil  above  it,  and  do  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop  more  harm  than  good.  Having  com¬ 
pacted  this  green  matter,  harrow  and  fine  the  surface, 
sow  the  Crimson  clover,  harrow  and  roll.  If  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  be  very  dry  and  light,  the  roller  will  cover 
the  seed  without  harrowing.  As  the  object  is  to  get 
all  the  value  possible  out  of  the  crop  for  green  manur¬ 
ing,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  more  seed  than  when  it  is 
grown  for  hay,  and  I  have  found  that  double  the 
quantity  is  required,  and  have  sown  from  12  to  15 
quarts  per  acre.  Do  not  plow  this  under  in  the  fall, 
but  keep  the  ground  covered  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  by  exposure  during  the  winter.  If  the  clover 
live  through  the  winter,  it  will  add  much  to  its 
growth  before  you  need  to  plow  it  under.  If  the  top 
should  die,  you  still  have  the  roots  and  the  nitrogen 
which  they  have  stored  up,  which  will  repay  you  well 
for  your  labor.  If  A.  B.  C.  follow  out  this  course,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  him  as  to  the  results  in  the 
spring  of  1897  or  before.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  Barns,  Wygant  and  Dwyer  Talk. 

In  preparing  the  soil  lor  a  peach  orchard,  if  the 
land  was  plowed  last  fall,  harrow  it  thoroughly  the 
coming  spring,  cross-plow  as  deep  as  possible  (not 
subsoil)  then  sow  it  with  some  quick  growing  crop 
such  as  buckwheat,  oats  or  peas,  and  turn  this  crop 
under  just  before  it  blooms.  Then  sow  again  and 
turn  under  the  same  as  before.  This  is  to  get  as 
much  humus  as  possible  in  the  soil  and  grow  other 
crops  between  the  trees.  If  I  intended  to  plant.an 
orchard,  I  would  set  the  trees  this  spring,  and  keep 
the  ground  in  good  order  up  to  the  first  of  August ; 
then  I  would  sow  it  with  Crimson  clover  and  plow 
this  under  the  following  June  (or  before  it  bloomed). 
Then  some  other  green  crop  may  be  sown  and  plowed 
under  in  the  fall.  J.  F.  wygant. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

I  think  that  A.  B.  C.  is  right  in  getting  as  much 
vegetable  matter  into  the  soil  as  possible,  befoi  e  the 
trees  are  set.  'With  the  weather  as  dry  as  it  was 
the  past  two  summers,  there  is  danger  that  the 
Crimson  clover  might  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory 
growth.  Bather  than  take  the  risk  of  depending  on 
it  alone  for  adding  humus  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  I 
would  grow  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas.  When  this  crop 
is  plowed  under,  if  the  weather  continue  dry,  prob¬ 


ably  it  would  be  unwise  to  incur  the  expense  of  seed¬ 
ing  with  Crimson  clover.  But  if  the  soil  be  moist  at 
the  time  the  first  crop  is  plowed  under,  the  growth 
would  soon  decay  so  that  the  soil  could  be  brought 
into  good  condition  for  seeding  with  the  clover. 
Unless  the  crop  of  oats  and  peas  be  well  decomposed, 
the  surface  soil  would  be  so  porous  and  dry  that  the 
clover  could  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed.  There¬ 
fore,  I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  sow  oats 
and  peas  early,  as  they  would  be  reasonably  sure  to 
make  a  good  growth,  and  depend  on  circumstances  to 
decide  whether  to  follow  with  Crimson  clover.  Sub¬ 
soiling  in  a  stony  clay  loam  is  a  tedious  and  expensive 
operation.  If  the  surface  soil  above  the  hard  pan  is 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  I  would  not  incur  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  subsoiling.  For  I  know  that  in  similar 
situations  in  the  Hudson  Biver  Valley,  peach  trees 
make  a  fair  growth  and  bear  good  crops  where  fre¬ 
quent  shallow  culture  is  given.  If  the  surface  is  of 
such  shape  that  the  water  collects  on  any  part  of  the 
ground,  and  it  remains  too  wet  for  working,  a  few 
underdrains  judiciously  located  would,  in  my  opinion, 
pay  better  than  subsoiling  the  whole.  In  opening 
these  drains,  A.  B.  C.  will  find  a  ditching  plow  a  great 
labor-saver.  With  a  strong  team,  it  will  break  the 
hard  ground  finer  and  faster  than  10  men  with  picks. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  barns. 

I  would  harrow  thoroughly  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work,  sow  the  land  to  oats,  then 
harrow  and  use  a  heavy  roller  to  firm  the  seed  in  the 
ground.  I  would  plow  the  oats  under  as  soon  as  of 
the  right  size  ;  then  harrow  thoroughly  again,  and 
sow  with  clover,  using  the  roller  again  until  the 
ground  is  well  firmed.  I  would  not  subsoil  such  land 
as  this  man  has  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  profitable  to  sub¬ 
soil  any  land  for  the  purpose  named.  I  would  much 
rather  use  the  money  so  spent  in  good  stable  manure. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  t.  j.  dwyer. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY  AT  HOME. 

HOW  IT  LOOKS  ON  ITS  NATIVE  HEATH. 

During  the  past  two  years,  The  B.  N.  Y.  has  had 
quite  a  little  to  say  about  the  new  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berry,  and  we  have  tried  to  make  clear  the  exact 
points  of  difference  between  the  Columbian  and  the 
Shaffer  as  grown  at  the  Bural  Grounds.  In  order  to 
see  the  berry  as  grown  on  a  larger  scale,  I  visited  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson  (the  originator)  at 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  last  August.  The  season  was  nearly 
over,  but  I  was  able  to  see  the  growth  made  by  the 
canes,  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  berry,  as 
well  as  to  talk  with  those  who  have  sold  and  used  it 
for  canning. 

The  original  bush  is  still  growing  on  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  place.  It  is  an  immense  affair — more  like  a  tree 
than  a  bush.  The  berries  had  not  been  picked,  but 
had  been  permitted  to  dry  on  the  bush  in  order  to 
show  how  tenaciously  they  hang  on.  This  is  one  point 
claimed  for  the  Columbian — that  it  sticks  to  the  bush 
closer  and  longer  than  the  Shaffer,  and  here  were 
these  berries  dried  to  the  canes  in  evidence  of  it.  The 
value  of  the  habit  was  quite  evident  when  we  came 
to  the  field  and  saw  the  dead-ripe  fruit  still  clinging 
to  the  bushes.  A  light  blow  would  have  knocked 
Shaffers  of  equal  ripeness  off  into  the  dirt  ;  but  the 
Columbians  hung  on  for  dear  life.  The  Columbian  is 
generally  compared  with  the  Shaffer  because  the  two 
berries  are  much  alike  in  several  particulars.  The 
Columbian  appears  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Shaffer,  and,  in  addition,  to  be  somewhat  firmer 
in  texture,  to  hang  closer  to  the  stem,  and  to  be  later 
in  ripening.  It  is  of  a  little  higher  flavor,  and  gives  a 
heavier  growth. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  sold  over  20,000  quarts  of  berries 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  He  did  not  make  personal 
shipments  to  commission  merchants  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  but  went  to  a  fruit  dealer  in  Oneida,  and 
made  arrangements  with  him  to  handle  the  entire 
crop  of  Columbians  at  a  fixed  price  per  quart.  All  he 
does  is  to  deliver  the  berries,  and  the  dealer  attends 
to  all  details  of  shipping  and  selling.  This  dealer 
told  me  that  the  Columbians  had  been  in  great 
demand.  At  first,  people  objected  to  them  on  account 
of  their  color  ;  but  after  fairly  testing  them,  espe¬ 
cially  for  canning,  they  always  wanted  more.  He  said 
that  he  had  not  lost  a  quart  through  failure  to  “stand 
up”  properly,  neither  had  there  been  any  complaints 
about  those  shipped  in  crates.  He  claimed  that  he 
could  have  sold  three  times  as  many  if  he  could  have 
secured  them. 

At  the  Oneida  Community,  I  examined  many  cans 
of  the  Shaffers  and  Columbians  for  comparison.  The 
contrast  was  quite  remarkable.  The  Shaffers  were, 
for  the  most  part,  crumbly  or  broken,  while  the 
Columbians  were  firm  and  solid.  There  was  also  a 
slight  difference  in  color  and  flavor,  both  in  favor  of 
the  Columbian.  The  superintendent  of  the  canning 
factory  promptly  said  that  the  Columbian  is  the  nest 
canning  berry  he  had  ever  seen.  In  fact,  the  chief  value 


of  this  fruit  will  evidently  be  for  canning,  for  home 
use  and  for  supplying  a  near-by  market,  where  the 
berries  can  be  promptly  delivered  and  the  grower  can 
have  a  chance  to  “educate”  the  consumer’s  taste.  It 
also  does  well  for  evaporated  fruit,  giving  a  sauce  of 
rich  flavor  and  high  color.  The  odor  of  the  dried 
fruit  is  quite  remarkable. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  quite  an  ingenious  raspberry 
sorter.  It  is  like  a  miniature  potato  sorter,  with  a 
small  wire  screen  over  which  the  berries  run.  The 
berries  are  poured  in  at  the  top,  and  they  roll  slowly 
along  over  the  screen,  the  operator  using  a  feather  or 
wing  to  push  the  good  ones  into  the  box.  The  fingers 
are  used  only  to  take  out  leaves,  or  soft  and  imperfect 
fruit.  _  h.  w.  c. 

THE  PARKER  EARLE  STRAWBERRY. 

A  FAIR  STATEMENT  OF  ITS  MERITS. 

For  the  past  two  -or  three  years,  much  has  been 
written  in  regard  to  the  Parker  Earle  strawberry. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  been  very  highly  spoken  of,  and 
is  giving  pretty  general  satisfaction  wherever  planted. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  standard  varieties,  and  the  stock 
may  be  had  at  very  reasonable  prices.  It  is,  therefore, 
within  the  reach  of  all.  I  have  fruited  the  Parker 
Earle  on  light  and  heavy  soils.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  the  plants  having  a  tendency  to  make 
enormous  stools  or,  rather,  to  grow  in  hills.  Many  of 
these  hills  will  have  as  many  as  300  berries  and  blos¬ 
soms  on  them,  rarely  less  than  100.  In  order  that 
the  plants  may  be  able  to  bring  this  fruit  to  maturity, 
two  things  are  essential :  food  and  water. 

The  Parker  Earle  should  be  planted  on  heavy,  rich, 
moist  land.  The  plants  should  be  set  four  feet  apart 
between  the  rows.  I  do  not  recommend  fruiting 
strawberries  in  hills,  but  if  any  variety  will  do  better 
in  hills  than  in  matted  rows,  it  is  the  Parker  Earle. 
Whichever  way  it  is  to  be  fruited,  the  rows  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  over  12  inches  w  ide,  for  the 
reason  that,  in  order  to  obtain  moisture  enough  to 
bring  all  the  fruit  to  maturity,  shallow  cultivation 
should  be  kept  up  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  until  the 
berries  have  formed.  Of  course  this  cultivation  must 
bo  done  by  a  careful  man,  and  the  cultivator  must 
not  go  near  enough  to  the  plants  to  disturb  the  roots. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  irrigate,  or  where  there  is 
abundance  of  rain,  this  cultivation  is  unnecessary  ; 
but  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  in  a  dry  season,  and 
even  in  an  ordinary  season,  it  will  materially  increase 
the  yield,  and  the  berries  will  be  larger  and  better  in 
every  way. 

The  foliage  is  compact  and  abundant,  giving  the 
plants  a  good  appearance.  The  fruit  is  large  and  even 
in  size,  all  the  berries  being  much  alike.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  productive.  The  flavor  is  good,  but  not  the 
best;  as  good  as  Bubach,  Haverland  or  Downing.  In 
shape,  it  is  nearly  round,  with  a  short  neck.  The  color 
is  a  glossy,  light  red,  giving  the  fruit  a  very  inviting 
appearance  in  the  market.  It  ripens  late  in  the  season, 
and  continues  in  fruit  as  long  as  any  variety  I  have, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advising  the  planting  of  this  variety  in 
preference  to  all  others  ;  for  those  who  can  give  it 
the  requirements  named,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  market  berries  of  the  day.  T.  J.  dwyer. 

NEW  IDEAS  IN  CURRANT  CULTURE. 

Where  in  this  country  is  an  expert  on  currant  cul¬ 
ture  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
growing  currants,  and  is  an  authority  on  this  subject  ? 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  of  such  a  man.  Probably 
Jacob  Moore,  of  this  State,  has  given  currants  more 
attention  than  any  other  person,  but  not  on  a  large 
scale  for  market.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  in  the  treatment  generally 
given  to  currant  bushes.  I  have  started  experiments, 
and  hope  to  discover  some  of  the  errors  now  practiced. 

I  saw  not  long  ago  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  currants 
of  different  varieties  nearly  as  large  as  cherries.  I  had 
never  seen  anything  to  compare  with  them  in  size 
and  beauty.  They  appeared  to  be  twice  as  large  as 
the  Fay  or  Cherry  currants  grown  in  this  country. 
Each  cluster  was  intact,  with  scarcely  any  berries  miss¬ 
ing  on  the  stem.  At  first  I  thought  that  these  must  be 
varieties  of  which  I  had  never  heard,  and  I  spent  some 
money  in  endeavoring  to  get  scions  for  propagation. 
I  wrote  President  P.  J.  Berckmans,  who  used  to  live 
in  Belgium,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  varieties  I  saw 
were,  doubtless,  ordinary  varieties  grown  under 
special  cultivation.  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  cur¬ 
rants  were  irrigated  and  mulched,  and  the  ground  fer¬ 
tilized  to  its  highest  capacity.  Bushes  were  also, 
doubtless,  cut  back  and  thinned  out  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size.  After  seeing  these  immense  currants, 
1  can  but  think  that  we  in  this  country  scarcely 
understand  the  question  of  growing  large  currants. 

In  olden  times  no  one  thought  of  planting  currant 
bushes  where  they  were  to  be  cultivated.  They  were 
invariably  planted  along  the  side  of  the  garden  fence, 
where  the  ground  was  never  disturbed.  I  can  remem- 
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ber  40  years  back  when  these  currant  bushes  were  in¬ 
variably  loaded  down  with  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit. 
Every  person  had  an  abundance  of  currants  until  the 
currant  worm  came,  then  after  a  time,  currant  cul¬ 
ture  was  abandoned  ;  but  now  everybody  has  learned 
that  a  little  hellebore  sprinkled  on  the  bushes  when 
moist  with  dew  at  the  first  signs  of  leaf  eating,  will 
destroy  that  pest. 

In  modern  times,  we  have  all  taken  to  growing  cur¬ 
rants  in  an  open  field,  with  thorough  cultivation. 
Under  this  method,  a  portion  of  the  currant  blossoms 
seem  to  fail  to  develop  fruit,  and  sometimes  all  the 
blossoms  drop  off.  The  question  on  my  mind,  is 
whether  this  might  not  be  caused  by  disturbing  the 
roots  of  the  bushes  with  a  cultivator  or  plow,  since 
the  eurrant  roots  feed  close  to  the  surface  ;  in  fact, 
all  the  ground  around  the  bushes,  is  filled  with  the 
fine  roots.  Since  the  currant  blossoms  late  in  the 
spring,  late  spring  frosts  doubtless  sometimes  cause 
the  blossoms  to  fall  off. 

Few  have  given  much  attention  to  pruning  the  cur¬ 
rant.  This  bush  has  been  supposed  to  be  one  that 
did  not  require  pruning  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  requires 
as  much  attention  in  this  respect  as  other  fruit.  After 
the  canes  have  borne  four  or  five  years,  they  should  be 
removed  and  newer  canes  allowed  to  take  their  places. 
Cutting  back  the  new  growth  nearly  one-half  each 
season,  is  also  recommended.  But  I  prefer  nipping 
back  the  new  growth  in  July,  or  when  it  attains  the 
desired  height. 

I  shall  test  currant  culture  with  a  heavy  mulch  and 
no  cultivation  ;  also  with  a  thorough  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  currant  bushes  are  planted  too  close 


will  see  that  it  is  an  octagonal  or  eight-sided  box 
which  is  fitted  on  trunions  so  that  it  will  revolve  in¬ 
side  a  heavy  frame.  This  frame  is  also  arranged  to 
turn  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the  box. 
In  Mr.  Macomber’s  mixer,  this  outer  frame  is  made  of 
plank,  2 %  inches  thick  and  10  inches  wide,  securely 
spiked  together.  It  is  four  feet  five  inches  square, 
measured  on  the  outside.  Two  upright  4x4  joists  are 
securely  braced  at  the  bottom.  These  joists  and  the 
two  sides  of  the  frame  (which,  as  the  picture  shows, 
are  of  double  plank  with  short  strips  of  board  be¬ 
tween)  are  mortised  to  receive  the  trunions  which  run 
through  the  frame,  and  revolve  in  the  hollowed  ends 
of  the  uprights.  The  box  or  mixer  is  made  of  tongued 
and  grooved  pine,  seven-eighths-inch  boards.  Around 
the  inside  of  each  end  is  spiked  a  2x8-inch  plank,  and 
a  belt  of  the  same  is  spiked  around  the  middle  of  the 
mixer  so  as  to  make  the  trunions  secure  and  to  sustain 
the  weight.  The  trunions  for  the  mixer ,  as  will  be 
seen,  run  through  the  single-plank  sides  of  the  frame. 

This  mixer  is  kept  in  a  cellar.  In  the  floor  above 
it,  is  a  trap  door  through  which  the  chemicals  are 
dropped  by  means  of  a  tunnel  made  of  bags.  The 
machine  is  in  the  position  shown  at  Fig.  60.  The  box 
holds  500  pounds.  The  charge  is  dropped  in  through 
a  sliding  door  in  the  upper  end  of  the  box.  This  door 
is  closed  and  fastened,  the  bag  tunnel  pulled  up,  and 
we  are  ready  to  mix.  Long  levers  made  of  plank 
shaped  down  at  the  ends  to  fit  the  hands,  and  with  a 
square  hole  in  the  center  to  fit  the  trunions,  are  used 
to  turn  the  mixer.  The  square  hole  is  fitted  over  the 
square  trunion  so  that,  as  the  levers  are  pulled  down, 
the  whole  thing  turns  around  as  at  Fig.  60.  After  10 
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notice  two  simple  ones  in  which  dry  hen  manure  is 
used  as  a  base.  One  is  a  mixture  of  1,330  pounds  of 
dry  and  ground  hen  manure,  530  pounds  of  dissolved 
phosphate  rock,  and  140  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash. 
This  gives  about  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  4%  of 
potash,  and  five  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  other  is  a 
mixture  of  1,190  pounds  hen  manure,  710  pounds  dis¬ 
solved  rock,  and  100  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  which, 
of  course,  gives  less  nitrogen  and  potash  and  more 
phosphoric  acid.  These  hen-manure  mixtures  are 
suited  for  corn  planted  on  a  strong  sod.  In  case  hen 
manure  be  used,  it  should  be  dry  and  thoroughly  fined 
before  mixing. 


STEEL  TRACKS  FOR  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

GOOD  MEN  ARE  MAKING  BAD  ROADS. 

Some  time  ago,  an  illustrated  article  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  headed,  “  Good  Roads  Made  by  Bad 
Men.”  Reading  it,  involuntarily  the  thought  came  to 
my  mind,  how  unfortunate  that  there  are  so  few  bad 
men  making  good  roads,  when  there  are  so  many  good 
men  making  bad  roads ;  such  roads  as  we  are  experi¬ 
encing  at  this  present  time,  mud  and  water  axle-deep! 
The  condition  is  simply  so  terrible  that  a  meeting  of 
taxpayers  was  called  at  the  town  hall  at  Youngstown, 
O  ,  the  county  seat  of  Mahoning,  by  the  trustees,  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  roads.  As  a  result  of  the  gathering,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Ohio  will  be  called  upon  to  pass  a  law  that 
will  result  in  better  roads  for  every  township  in 
the  county.  Plans  were  presented  at  this  meeting, 
and  the  probable  cost  of  carrying  them  out  discussed. 


A  HOMEMADE  FERTILIZER  MIXER.  Fig.  GO. 

Revolving  on  the  Frame. 


A  HOMEMADE  FERTILIZER  MIXER.  Fig.  61. 

Revolving  Inside  the  Frame. 


together.  Experience  teaches  that  four,  or  even  five 
feet  apart,  each  way,  on  rich  soil,  is  not  too  far.  Cur¬ 
rants  are  heavy  feeders,  and  must  be  planted  on  rich 
soil. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  the  beauty  of  the  currant 
bush,  heavily  laden  with  its  bright  red  berries?  Surely, 
if  we  had  never  seen  currants,  or  known  of  their  use¬ 
fulness,  and  had  discovered  one  growing  in  some  se¬ 
cluded  place,  we  would  consider  that  we  had  discov¬ 
ered  a  plant  of  rare  beauty  as  an  ornamental.  What 
ornamental  berry-bearing  plant  is  more  ornamental 
and  attractive  than  the  currant,  when  well  trained 
and  under  good  cultivation,  and  in  full  bearing? 

C.  A.  GREEN. 


A  HOMEMADE  FERTILIZER  MIXER. 

HOW  A  RHODE  ISLAND  YANKEE  WORKS. 

A  number  of  farmers  have  tried  home  mixing  of 
fertilizers  in  the  usual  way  of  spreading  the  different 
chemicals  in  layers  on  the  floor,  and  working  the  mass 
over  and  over  with  rake  and  shovel.  Most  of  them 
have  saved  money,  but  lost  temper  by  the  operation. 
It  is  a  hard  and  dusty  job,  and  many  a  farmer  with 
nose  and  throat  sore  from  the  dust  of  bone  meal,  has 
longed  for  a  cheap  mixer  that  would  enable  him  to 
discharge  rake,  hoe  and  dust. 

Director  C.  O.  Flagg,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  seems  to  have  found  this  much-desired 
device  on  the  farm  of  E.  G.  Macomber,  a  Rhode  Island 
farmer  who  has  practiced  home  mixing  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  picture  shown  at  Figs.  60  and  61  are 
taken  from  Bulletin  34  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station. 
Fig.  60  shows  the  machine  in  the  first  position.  Yoq 


minutes  of  this  turning,  the  levers  are  taken  off,  and 
the  machine  turned  down  as  shown  at  Fig.  61.  A 
temporary  leg  at  one  corner  holds  the  frame  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  then  the  levers  are  put  on  the  other  trun¬ 
ions  and  worked  in  the  same  way.  In  this  case,  the 
box  revolves  inside  the  frame  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  first  turning,  so  that,  after  six  minutes  more, 
the  fertilizer  is  well  shaken  up  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
When  mixed,  the  fertilizer  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  through  the  sliding  door  shown  in  the 
picture.  Of  course,  if  one  has  power  of  any  sort,  the 
levers  may  be  dispensed  with.  Similar  mixers  could 
be  used  for  mixing  Paris-green  and  plaster,  or  even 
for  mixing  dry  cattle  foods. 

Mr.  Macomber’s  mixture  for  general  farm  crops  is 
as  follows : 

Pounds. 


Fine  ground  bone .  400 

Dissolved  bone  black .  400 

Dry  ground  fish .  300 

Cotton-seed  meal .  300 

Nitrate  of  soda .  200 

Sulphate  of  potash .  200 

Muriate  of  potash .  200 


Total . 2,000 


At  the  prices  in  his  market,  this  costs  $32.90,  and 
gives  a  mixture  containing  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
10  per  cent  of  potash,  and  6  %  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  This  has  given  excellent  results  with  potatoes 
and  vegetables  in  rotation  with  grass  and  cereals.  As 
we  have  said,  500  pounds  of  this  mixture  are  put  in 
the  mixer  at  one  time.  Boxes  are  used  which  are 
gauged  to  hold  the  right  weights  of  each  ingredient, 
so  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  measure  out  the 
chemicals  and  pour  them  into  the  machine. 

This  bulletin  (No.  34)  contains  a  number  of  other 
formulas  for  home  mixture  for  different  crops.  We 


Mr.  Lemuel  T.  Foster,  of  Fosterville,  presented  a 
most  novel  plan.  The  statement  that  the  present  age 
is  an  age  of  iron  and  steel,  was  his  introductory  re¬ 
mark,  and  gave  a  little  insight  into  his  plan.  In  de¬ 
tailing  his  plan,  he  proposes  to  build  roads  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  tram  road  or  street-car  line.  He 
wishes  to  make  a  road  of  steel  plates  far  enough  apart 
to  accommodate  any  vehicle  ;  these  steel  plates  are 
to  be  one-half  inch  thick  and  12  inches  wide.  They 
will  be  concave,  and  thus  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles 
will  easily  keep  in  their  places.  These  lines  of  plates 
will  be  arranged  the  same  as  a  double-track  street¬ 
car  or  railroad  line,  the  two  lines  to  be  eight  feet 
apart,  thus  leaving  ample  room  for  any  vehicle  to  pass 
between  them.  The  steel  plates  will  be  bolted  to 
steel  ties,  and  the  ties  will  be  six  feet  apart,  plates 
and  ties  tamped  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  railroad. 
The  plates  will  have  a  flange  of  three  inches  on  each 
side,  and  the  ties  and  fish  plates  will  be  bolted  on  to 
these  flanges.  The  space  between  the  rails  will  be 
filled  with  gravel  or  some  similar  substance  that  will 
be  available.  The  ties  will  be  placed  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  feet  of  the  horses  will  not  touch  them  as 
they  pass  over.  The  space  between  the  tracks  will 
be  filled  with  the  same  substance  as  between  the  rails. 
This  would  be  a  much  easier  road  on  horses’  feet  than 
would  a  hard,  Macadamized  road.  The  steel  plates 
would  be  easy  on  tires  of  vehicles,  and  would  last,  at 
..east,  50  years.  An  estimate  for  Macadamizing  the 
172  miles  of  roads  in  the  county,  was  $1,000,000  ;  the 
steel-plate  system  for  the  same  was  estimated  at 
$200,000. 

Such  a  road,  at  the  estimated  cost,  would  increase 
the  rate  of  taxation  very  little,  and  -vvould  save  many 
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a  dollar  now  paid  out  for  repairs  in  wagon  and  har¬ 
ness.  On  a  road  of  this  description,  one  horse  could 
pull  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  20,  and  with  greater 
ease,  than  on  roads  of  the  present  time.  What  a  vast 
amount  could  be  saved  in  freight  charges  !  I  know 
men  that  pass  my  place  with  loads  of  produce  to 
Youngstown  twice  a  week  when  roads  are  good,  that 
live  as  far  as  25  miles  away.  Now  they  haul  their 
stuff  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  from  three  to 
five  miles  over  bad  roads.  It  would  be  easier  to  drive 
the  25  miles  on  steel  plates,  than  five  miles  to  the 
station  over  bad  roads.  Now  they  pay  freight,  next 
car  fare  for  themselves  ;  when  they  get  to  town,  they 
hire  a  livery  rig  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  pay  carfare 
home  again.  Little,  if  anything,  is  left  for  them, 
but  they  have  to  come  to  keep  up  their  trade.  Why 
good  men  will  continue  making  bad  roads,  and  pay 
good  money  and  labor  every  year  all  to  no  purpose, 
in  the  face  of  such  facts,  is  beyond  comprehension. 

Ohio-  J.  BOLLINGER. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  AND  ENSILAGE  IN  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS. 

I  am  trying  Crimson  clover  under  various  condi¬ 
tions.  In  August,  from  five  acres  of  light  sandy  loam, 
oat  hay  was  taken.  The  ground  was  then  harrowed 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  Upon  one-half,  Hun¬ 
garian  and  clover  seed  were  sown,  and  upon  the  other 
half,  Crimson  clover  alone.  A  good  shower  was 
timely,  and  the  seed  came  forward  in  quick  time.  At 
the  time  of  cutting  millet,  both  lots  of  clover  were  of 
about  the  same  height.  In  the  one  case  the  clover 
was  cut  off  with  the  millet,  and  it  could  not  recover 
from  the  shock.  When  winter  appeared,  both  lots 
looked  well,  but  the  one  with  only  clover,  was  much 
the  better;  the  ground  was  almost  entirely  hidden 
from  view,  and  the  clover  was  over  the  shoe  as  one 
walked  through  it.  Where  this  fine  show  of  clover 
was,  the  soil  is  not  good,  and  in  30  years  of  my  crop 
growing  upon  it,  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  com¬ 
pare  with  this. 

Another  field  of  10  acres  of  stronger,  gravelly  loam 
which  had  been  in  pasture  for  several  years,  was 
treated  as  follows  :  One  portion  was  planted  to  corn 
in  May.  At  the  last  cultivation,  Crimson  clover  seed 
was  sown.  A  second  portion  was  plowed  in  August 
and  sowed  to  barley  for  fodder,  and  with  it  clover. 
Very  soon  after  2%  acres  were  well  manured  and 
sown  with  a  mixture  of  Crimson  clover  and  White 
Globe  turnip  seeds.  In  November,  from  1,000  to  1,200 
bushels  of  turnips  were  harvested,  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  after  the  turnips  were  taken  off,  the  field 
at  a  little  distance  looked  as  green  with  clover,  as  an 
adjoining  field  of  rye.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  so  many  turnips  left  room  for  so  much  clover. 

The  corn  field  showed  the  least  growth,  for  the  corn 
grew  so  large  as  to  leave  little  sunlight  for  clover. 
The  field  had  been  so  long  in  pasture,  that  the  crops 
had  almost  no  weeds  to  contend  with.  And  now, 
what  next?  We  must  wait  till  spring  for  a  reply. 

I  have  had  many  years’  experience  in  feeding  cows 
upon  various  foods.  I  am  now  feeding  40,  and  for  the 
first  time,  using  ensilage.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
it,  and  intend  to  add  another  silo  next  season.  It 
saves  work  and  feed,  and  I  think  that  it  gives  as  good 
results  as  if  corn  were  cut  and  fed  as  cut  from  the 
field.  Heretofore,  corn  has  been  put  in  shock,  birds 
will  waste  some,  mice  not  a  little,  the  weather  its  full 
share,  and  cows  ditto,  if  not  more.  Cows  eat  ensilage 
with  a  relish,  are  looking  finely,  and  are  giving  more 
milk  on  account  of  the  ensilage.  The  corn  was  of  all 
stages  of  ripeness,  as  it  was  not  intended  for  the  silo. 
A  portion  was  green  field  corn,  some  sweet  corn 
nearly  ripe  from  which  many  ears  had  been  picked. 
Another  lot  was  common  sweet  corn  which  had  been 
shocked  a  week  or  more  and  intended  for  husking.  It 
was  mixed  as  much  as  convenient,  and  the  result  is 
good  feed  without  waste.  0.  w>  H 

Rochester,  Mass. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

A  LITTLE  OF  GRUNDY’S  “TINKERING.” 

An  enthusiastic  advocate  of  drag-harrow  cultiva¬ 
tion  persuaded  me  that  a  young  crop  of  corn,  even 
though  torn  into  ribbons  by  cruel  harrow  teeth; 
would  rise,  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ash-like  soil  of  the 
veriest  drought,  such  were  the  advantages  of  drag- 
harrow  adversity.  He  claimed  that  potatoes  liked  the 
discipline  even  better.  By  studying  the  quotations  on 
smoothing  harrows,  and  examining  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  my  pocketbook,  I  discovered  a  deficiency  of 
gastric  juice.  But  I  had  on  hand  a  small  supply  of 
skilled  labor  worth  25  cents  per  hour,  some  2x3  chest¬ 
nut  lumber  of  home  production,  less  the  saw  bill,  and 
an  old  iron  pile.  An  examination  of  some  harrows 
owned  by  neighbors  assured  me  that  I  could  make  a 
market  for  some  of  the  raw  materials  on  hand.  I 
went  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  city.  One 
iron  store,  had  no  harrow  teeth,  but  plenty  of  bar 


iron  from  which  I  could  get  teeth  made,  I  was  told. 
The  first  hardware  store  knew  nothing  about  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  second  displayed  a  broken  box  of  round 
Thomas  smoothing  harrow  teeth  at  15  cents  each. 
While  these  teeth  were  just  the  thing  individually, 
there  were  not  enough  of  them,  and  48  teeth  would 
cost  $7.20  with  a  very  small  discount.  Hardware 
store  No.  3  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  offered  me  har¬ 
row  teeth  of  half-inch  square  iron,  nine  inches  long, 
at  five  cents  a  pound.  We  counted  out  48  teeth,  and 
they  weighed  31  pounds.  The  dealer  put  in  a  %-inch 
bit  for  25  cents  to  bore  the  holes  for  the  teeth. 

Up  to  this  point,  my  expedition  had  been  one  of  non¬ 
committal  investigation.  Now  I  was  in  for  it  to  the 
tune  of  nearly  $2.  Visions  of  young  corn  and  potato 
plants  torn  into  shreds,  and  bright  new  leaves  spring¬ 
ing  from  every  shred,  appeared  before  my  eyes  on  the 
homeward  journey  Going  into  the  shop  after  dinner, 
I  cut  eight  2x3  chestnut  strips  four  feet  long.  My 
plan  was  for  two  sections  of  24-tooth  harrow  to  be 
jointed  together,  the  teeth  to  be  8x9  inches  apart. 
Four  different  visitors  that  afternoon  deprecated  the 
use  of  chestnut  for  a  harrow  frame  ;  but  I  had  no  oak 
lumber  for  sale,  and  I  sawed  away.  Four  cross  pieces 
of  2x4  chestnut,  30  inches  long,  were  fastened  to  the 
former  sticks  by  shallow  gains.  Four  iron  straps, 
each  33  inches  long,  with  an  eye  in  one  half  twisted 
end  for  hinge  rod,  and  drilled  to  correspond  with  the 
bolt  holes  in  the  2x4  cross  pieces,  cost  $1  at  the  black¬ 
smith’s.  Each  section  was  bolted  together  with  iron 
below,  and  cross  piece  above  the  four-foot  2x3’s.  To 
prevent  racking,  a  brace  was  bolted  cornerwise  across 
each  section. 

Having  settled  upon  the  slant  of  the  teeth  and  its 
relation  to  the  line  of  draft,  a  carpenter’s  bevel  was 
fixed  at  the  required  angle  and  a  short  pointed  rod 
like  a  lead  pencil,  was  tacked  into  the  stick  to  be 
bored  at  a  corresponding  angle,  and  used  as  a  “  sight” 
in  boring.  With  bevel,  rod,  and  five-eighth  inch  bit,  I 
passed  rapidly  from  hole  to  hole  previously  marked 
on  the  stick.  The  half-inch  square  iron  teeth  drove 
snugly  into  the  five-eighths  hole,  and  in  a  year’s  wear, 
none  has  loosened.  The  timber  was  well  seasoned. 
The  teeth  were  driven  so  as  to  present  a  corner  to  the 
line  of  draft,  that  is,  to  draw  cornerwise.  The  binge 
rod  was  an  old  wagon  rod,  and  the  clevis  came  off 
from  an  abandoned  one-horse  plow. 

I  predicted  a  ten-hour  job  in  the  flush  of  beginning  ; 
cold  figuring  at  the  end,  made  it  finished  fairly  inside 
of  11  hours,  not  counting  the  trip  to  the  city.  We 
raised  12  acres  of  corn  last  year,  ranging  in  yield 
from  seven  or  eight  to  over  20  tons  per  acre,  101  tons 
in  all.  On  any  ground  well  cleared  up,  this  harrow 
drawn  by  one  horse,  has  rapidly  taken  care  of  the 
crop  until  it  was  three  inches  high.  And  corn  clean 
at  three  or  four  inches  high,  is  well  on  the  road 
towards  cheap  production.  This  harrow  has  done  all 
I  hoped  for  it.  The  expense  account  is  as  follows  : 


27  feet  lumber  at  3  cents . 

48  Vi-ircli  teeth,  31  pounds  at  5  cents .  . . 

20  4  14-inch  bolts  at  1  *4  cent . . 

16  3-incli  bolts  (to  prevent  ends  of  sticks  splitting)  at  2  cents 

4  iron  straps . 

1  %-incli  bit . 

11  hours  labor  25  cents . 


5  .81 
1.55 
.30 
.32 
1.00 
.25 
2.75 


Total  cost . 

Domestic  material  sold 


$6.98 

3.56 


Cash  outlay .  ^ 

One  man  who  had  used  a  round- toothed  harrow, 
thought  the  round  teeth  less  injurious  to  the  corn. 
For  heavy  or  rough  work,  the  oak  frame  would,  of 
course,  be  better,  and  by  adding  another  section,  one 
would  have  an  excellent  two-horse  smoothing  harrow 
for  all  work.  The  straight  width  of  this  harrow  is 
5%  feet,  and  when  drawing  obliquely,  it  works  a  little 
over  six  feet.  e.  c.  birge. 

Connecticut. 


The  Deaf  Hear.— On  page  857,  J.  W.  B.,  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Tenn.,  inquires  about  the  audiphone.  About  12 
years  ago,  I  had  what  was  then  called  the  denta- 
phone,  a  word  meaning,  sound  by  the  teeth.  The 
present  name  signifies,  hearing  by  sound,  but  I  think 
that  the  instrument  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  by 
placing  against  the  upper  teeth  and  giving  it  a  partial 
spring,  as  described  in  the  answer  to  the  inquiry.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  audiphone  or  auraphone 
is  an  improvement  on  the  dentapbone  or  not ;  but  the 
dentaphone  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  or 
benefit,  as  I  could  understand  a  great  deal  in  that 
way  which  I  could  not  without.  Especially  was  it 
helpful  where  there  was  noise,  as  in  a  railway  car,  or 
on  the  street.  In  such  place,  I  could  hear  or  under¬ 
stand  conversation  as  well  as  those  with  ordinary 
hearing,  and  some  thought  better.  At  that  time,  the 
large  size  cost  $10,  smaller  size,  $6.  I  think  that  the 
present  price  is  $4  or  $5.  J.  W.  B.  can  ascertain 
whether  the  instrument  will  do  him  any  good  by 
placing  his  upper  teeth  against  a  table  or  other  solid 
substance,  and  with  pin  or  pocket  knife  picking  against 
the  piece  at  the  farther  end.  If  he  can  hear  plainly 
in  that  way,  the  instrument  will  help  him.  Other¬ 
wise,  I  think  not.  am 

Moonlight,  Kan. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.J 

Electricity  From  Windmill  Power. 


H.  L.  D.,  Morristown,  Tenn. — Sometime  since,  I  was  informed 
that  an  electrical  dynamo  had  been  invented,  the  power  being 
furnished  by  a  windmill,  the  dynamo  being  sold  for  about  $75. 
The  electricity  was  generated  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  light. 
Do  you  know  whether  anything  of  the  kind  is  on  the  market,  and 
where  is  it  made  ? 


ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

It  is  practicable  to  generate  electricity  by  a  dynamo 
operated  by  a  windmill.  I  have  not  at  hand  the  cost 
prices  of  small  dynamos  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
one  of  a  size  suitable  for  operation  with  a  windmill 
could  be  purchased  for  the  price  named.  The  power 
which  can  be  derived  from  a  windmill  is,  however, 
much  less  than  is  usually  supposed.  I  found,  by  actual 
tests,  that  a  10-foot  mill  running  in  a  breeze  of  10  miles 
per  hour,  developed  about  one-tenth  of  one-horse 
power.  The  power  is  believed  to  increase  with  the 
cube  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  with  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  so  that  with  a  breeze 
somewhat  greater  in  amount  than  the  rate  stated,  the 
power  would  be  very  much  increased.  A  wind  moving 
at  10  miles  an  hour,  is  termed  a  moderate  breeze,  and 
is  probably  equal  to  the  average  velocity,  at  least  for 
places  east  of  the  Mississippi.  With  a  12-foot  wheel, 
and  with  a  breeze  moving  12%  miles  per  hour,  we 
would,  probably,  get  one-fourth  of  a  horse  power. 
These  powers  seem  very  small,  no  doubt,  to  those  who 
have  not  actually  made  any  tests,  and  who  have  used 
the  windmill  simply  for  operating  a  pump.  The  work 
of  a  horse  power,  if  applied  in  raising  water,  would 
lift  16%  tons  of  water  one  foot  per  minute,  or  it  would 
raise  a  proportionately  smaller  amount  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance.  I  think  that  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  windmills  will  note  that  the  actual  work 
realized  as  compared  with  the  standard  expressed  in 
these  terms,  is  very  small.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
power  to  produce  an  electric  current  of  any  service  in 
lighting.  It  usually  requires  one-horse  power  for 
each  8  or  10  incandescent  lights  ;  hence  the  power  of 
an  ordinary  windmill  would,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  operate  only  one  or  two  lights.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  entirely  possible  to  store  electricity  by  use  of  a 
storage  battery  ;  this  would  receive  the  current  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  generator,  and  hold  the  electricity  until 
required.  With  this  apparatus,  it  would  be  practi¬ 
cable  to  use  a  windmill  of  a  very  low  power,  since 
the  current  which  may  be  produced  by  its  operation 
throughout  the  whole  day,  would  be  available  for 
use  for  a  few  hours  during  the  evening.  II.  L.  D. 
would  have  to  experiment  somewhat  before  his  system 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  system  as  outlined  is  feasible,  and  would, 
undoubtedly,  give  success  if  properly  installed. 


An  Examination  of  Two  Fertilizer  Analyses. 


M.  Y.  T.,  New  Albion,  N.  Y.—l.  In  the  analysis  of  fertilizer  No.  I, 
what  does  ammonia  actual  and  potential,  mean  V  Would  not 
potential  ammonia  be  an  uncertain  thing  to  buy  ?  Would  not  the 
ammonia  in  leather  scraps  answer  that  description?  2.  In  the 
same  analysis,  what  does  the  KjO  after  potash  mean  ?  Is  it  only 
to  show  the  particular  form  of  potash  used,  or  does  it  express  a 
combination  of  potash  with  something  else,  of  which  there  are 
eight  to  nine  per  cent,  leaving  the  per  cent  of  real  potash  much 
less  than  the  figures  given  ?  3.  Do  the  letters  and  figures  after 
the  word  potash,  in  the  analysis  of  No.  2,  mean  the  same  as  in 
No.  1  ?  They  are  given  a  little  different.  4.  Is  muriate  of  potash 
good  to  put  on  potatoes  ?  5.  From  the  analyses,  which  fertilizer 
would  you  think  worth  most?  6.  How  do  crushed  dry  bones, 
burnt  bones  and  egg  shells,  compare  in  value  as  food  for  laying 
hens  ? 

POTATO  FERTILIZER  No.  1. 

Guaranteed  Analysis. 

Ammonia,  actual  and  potential,  derived  from 


animal  matter  ...  .  3  to  4  per  cent. 

Av  affable  phosphoric  acid .  7  to  9  « 

Potash,  KaO . 8to  9  •< 

Equal  sulphate  of  potash . 14  to  16  “ 


POTATO  FERTILIZER  NO.  2. 


Guaranteed  Analysis. 

Nitrogen— Derived  from  sulphate  of  ammonia,  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  animal  matter . 

Equivalent  to  ammonia . 

Total  phosphoric  acid  (derived  from  animal  bone) .  . 

Available  phosphoric  acid . . 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid . . 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid . 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid . 

Potash  (K3O)  (derived  from  high  grade  muriate)... . 

No  kainit  used. 


1.81  to  2.47 
2.20  to  3.00 
12.00  to  13.00 

9.25  to  11.00 
7.00  to  8.00 

2.25  to  3.00 
2.75  to  3.75 
4.00  to  5.00 


Ans.  1.  ‘  Potential,”  in  this  case,  is  a  meaningless 
word,  and  is  no  guide  to  the  value  of  the  fertilizer. 
Certainly  the  ammonia  in  leather  scraps  may  be 
called  “  potential,”  though  it  is  also  impotent  so  far 
as  useful  work  is  concerned.  The  description  of  the 
nitrogen  in  No.  2  is  much  better,  though  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  leather  is  “  animal  matter.”  2.  K>0 
refers  to  the  form  in  which  the  metal  potassium  is 
found.  Two  parts  of  this  metal  and  one  part  of 
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°x.yg'ea  form  the  oxide  of  potassium,  or  “  potash”  as 
it  is  commonly  called.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  as 
saying  “  water  H20.”  What  we  call  water,  is  really 
a  chemical  mixture  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen.  The  law  in  many  States  compels  fer¬ 
tilizer  makers  to  mark  their  sacks  in  this  way  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  what  they  call  “  potash.” 
The  chemist,  when  he  comes  to  analyze  the  fertilizer, 
looks  for  “  potash”  in  its  chemical  form  of  “  K-O,”  so 
that  this  chemical  sign  is  a  proper  thing  when  once 
understood.  The  words,  “  equal  sulphate  of  potash,” 
mean  that  if  the  “  potash”  were  combined  with 
sulphur  to  form  the  sulphate,  there  would  be  nearly 
twice  as  much  by  weight  of  the  new  substance  though 
not  an  ounce  more  of  the  actual  potash.  This  line 
has  no  meaning,  and  should  be  left  out  unless  the 
potash  is  in  the  form  of  sulphate — which  does  not 
follow.  3.  In  No.  2,  we  are  told  that  the  potash  is 
actually  derived  from  muriate,  which  in  No.  1  we  are 
not  told,  but  are  left  to  concludo  that  the  dealer 
would  like  to  have  us  think  that  it  came  from  the 
sulphate.  4.  The  sulphate  will  usually  give  potatoes 
of  a  little  higher  quality.  So  far  as  yield  is  concerned, 
the  muriate  is  probably  as  good.  5.  We  would  prefer 
No.  2  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  fairer 
statement  about  it  and,  from  the  face  of  the  analysis, 
a  better  chance  of  obtaining  good  quality.  6.  Crushed 
dry  bones  are  to  be  preferred  to  either  baked  bones 
or  shells. 

Saltpeter,  Bone  Black  and  Bone  Clippings. 

J.  F.  L.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — I  am  able  to  purchase  some  bone- 
black  and  saltpeter,  mixed,  half  and  half  (in  barrels)  at  75  cents 
per  barrel.  Are  they  of  any  fertilizing  value  ?  If  so,  how  should 
they  be  used  ?  Would  they  not  be  good  to  mix  with  pig  manure  ? 
I  can  also  purchase  about  two  tons  of  bone  clippings  at  $15  per 
ton,  made  by  scraping  and  chipping  the  bone  on  knives  and 
forks  in  a  cutlery  factory.  Are  they  of  any  use  for  fertilizing  ? 

Ans. — The  crude  bone  black  is  not  of  much  value, 
but  the  saltpeter  will  give  considerable  nitrogen  and 
potash.  If  it  can  be  crushed  fine  enough  to  spread, 
we  would  keep  it  under  cover  till  spring,  then  crush 
and  broadcast  after  plowing,  on  land  intended  for 
vegetables.  The  value  of  the  bone  clippings  will 
depend  upon  their  fineness.  We  could  tell  better 
by  seeing  a  fair  sample. 

A  ‘‘Balanced  Ration”  Without  Clover. 

G.  It.,  Way  land,  Mass. — Can  I  feed  cows  a  profitable  balanced 
ration  without  buying  any  grain,  by  feeding  cob-meal,  corn 
fodder,  beets,  carrots,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  hay  (meadow  or 
English,  or  both)  ?  If  so,  what  proportion  and  quantity  of  each 
is  needed  ?  I  believe  that  a  man  selling  milk  for  three  cents  a 
quart,  must  raise  most  of  his  feed,  in  order  to  have  a  living  profit. 
Why  is  it  that  no  one  ever  speaks  of  rye  as  a  cattle  or  poultry 
feed  ?  I  fed  It  last  winter  to  25  hens,  and  they  averaged  one-half 
an  egg  a  day  each  from  January  1  to  June  I,  not  allowing  for  the 
sitters.  I  have  never  heard  any  one  say  a  good  word  for  it  ;  why 
is  it?  If  it  is  necessary  to  buy  grain  for  cows  in  addition  to  the 
above  feeds,  what  would  be  the  most  profitable  kinds  to  use? 

Ans. — It  will  be  very  hard  to  compound  what  is 
called  a  satisfactory  “  balanced  ration”  from  these 
foods.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  muscle-makers  with 
corn-and-cob  meal  as  the  only  grain.  We  would  not 
attempt  to  make  a  scientific  ration  from  these  mater¬ 
ials.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  present  prices  for 
milk  and  grain,  it  may  be  cheaper,  at  present,  to  feed 
what  you  have,  and  not  spend  cash  for  extra  food. 
Much  of  your  produce  may  not  be  salable,  and  you 
will  have  to  feed  it  anyway.  If  a  dairyman  starts  out 
to  grow  his  food  at  home,  there  is  one  thing  he  muse 
make  up  his  mind  to,  and  that  is  to  provide  a  supply 
of  clover  hay.  If  you  had  a  supply  of  good  clover 
on  hand,  we  could  soon  figure  out  a  ration  from  home 
materials.  Clover  is  the  cheapest  source  of  muscle- 
makers,  and  the  clover-seed  bag  is  the  best  grain  bin 
on  the  farm.  If  we  were  to  buy  any  grain  to  go  with 
your  foods,  we  would  get  both  cotton-seed  and  linseed 
meals,  and  feed  one  pound  each  with,  say,  four  or  five 
pounds  of  the  corn-and-cob  meal  with  roots,  squashes 
and  hay  to  suit.  We  think  most  rye  growers  use  the 
grain  to  feed  to  horses,  rather  than  poultry  or  cattle. 

"  Fenugreek ’  ’  and  Its  Use  for  Horses. 

A.  M.,  Bridgewater,  N.  //.—Fenugreek  is  often  given  as  an 
ingredient  of  horse  medicine,  and  has  been  used  as  a  part  of  the 
famous  cattle  and  horse  foods  which  were  sold  at  fabulous  prices 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  their  real  food  value.  Last  spring,  I 
saw  the  seed  listed  among  medicinal  herbs,  sent  for  some  and 
planted  it  ;  it  grew  readily  and  the  plants  ripened  seed.  Now 
that  I  find  that  I  cau  grow  it,  I  wish  to  know  how  to  use  it.  What 
part  of  the  plant  is  used  for  medicine  ?  How  much  of  it  may  be 
safely  fed  ?  If  it  is  of  any  special  value,  I  think  that  every  animal 
owner  should  know  how  easily  it  may  be  grown,  and  also  how 
to  use  it. 

Ans. — Fenugreek  is  the  common  name  for  Trigo- 
nella  foenum-graacum,  of  the  leguminous,  or  pod-bear¬ 
ing  order  of  plants.  It  is  allied  somewhat  to  the 
clover  and  lupin  family.  The  name  Fenugreek,  is  a 
corruption  of  two  Latin  words  in  the  botanical  name, 
meaning  Greek  hay.  The  whole  plant  was  largely 
cultivated  by  the  ancients  as  a  fodder  for  cattle  and 
horses,  and  it  is  still  grown  to  some  extent  in  parts  of 
southern  Europe,  and  in  Egypt  and  India.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  coarse  and  inferior  feed  ;  not  to  be  used 
when  better  forage  is  to  be  had.  The  seeds,  however, 
which  contain  a  pungent,  bitter  oil,  are  largely  used 
$s  an  ingredient  of  “  condition  powders,”  and  high' 


priced-horse  foods,  as  A.  M.  remarks.  They,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  have  tonic  and  stimulating  properties,  and  the 
moderate  use  is  quite  certain  to  give  temporary  fire 
and  vigor  to  horses  and  cattle.  Besides  the  tonic 
effect  on  the  appetite  and  digestion,  there  seems  to 
be  an  exciting  effect  of  the  generative  organs.  The 
value  of  the  continued  use  of  fenugreek  is  doubtful, 
and  it  may  properly  be  considered  as  an  occasional 
tonic,  or  flavoring  for  the  feed  ;  much  as  we  use 
parsley  or  other  herbs  as  relishes  and  flavoring  in 
cooking.  It  is  not  actively  harmful,  even  in  quantity, 
and  may  be  given  according  to  judgment.  The  usual 
dose  of  the  ground  seeds  does  not  exceed  one-half 
ounce,  mixed  with  ground  feed.  w.  van  fleet. 

Gasoline  Engine  for  Pumping. 

A.  It.  Y.,  Meriden,  Conn. — I  am  situated  near  a  large  pond  from 
whieh  I  wish  to  irrigate  my  berries  by  pumping,  as  no  fall  can  be 
obtained.  They  are  all  located  within  less  than  1,000  feet  of,  and 
not  over  30  feet  above,  the  water  level.  1.  Would  a  gasoline 
engine  be  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  what  horse-power 
would  be  necessary  to  pump  a  2‘4-inch  stream?  2.  Wli  at  style 
and  make  of  pumps  would  give  most  satisfactory  results  ? 

Ans. — A.  R.  Y.  will  find  the  gasoline  engine,  either 
belted  or  direct-connected  to  a  centrifugal  pump,  a 
very  efficient  one  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  The 
size  of  the  engine  cannot  be  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  discharge  pipe,  but  a  five-horse-power  engine 
should  raise  about  300  gallons  per  minute  and  would, 
probably,  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  required.  Such 
an  engine  should  be  operated,  if  of  fairly  good  con¬ 
struction,  by  about  one  gallon  of  gasoline  per  hour. 
There  are  numerous  makers  of  both  engines  and 
pumps  in  this  country.  k.  c.  carpenter. 

Starting  a  Dairy  Farm  in  North  Carolina. 

S.,  Hot  Springs,  N.  G. — I  have  150  acres  of  land,  aud  grow  corn, 
clover,  Timothy  or  anything  suitable  for  this  climate.  I  am  going 
into  the  milk  business,  aud  wish  to  know  which  are  the  best  cows 
for  milk.  Where  can  I  buy  the  cheapest,  or  get  best  bargains  ? 
Are  there  not  some  herds  of  Holstein-Friesians  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  ?  Would  Holsteins  shipped  here  from  the  North,  live  ? 
What  are  the  best  rations  for  milk  ?  What  quantity  should  I  feed 
twice  daily  ?  Would  ensilage  pay  better  than  dry  feed  ?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  build  a  barn  to  hold  30  cows  ?  Should  the  floor 
be  concrete  or  boards  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  E.  EMERY. 

S.  would  probably  do  well  to  buy  the  best  common 
stock  he  can  find  around  him  to  start  on,  and  go 
slowly  into  fine  purebreds,  unless  he  has  means  enough 
to  purchase  anything  he  may  fancy.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  buying  these  by  test.  See  the  plan  worked  out 
by  tae  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Raleigh,  Bulletin  No.  113.  As  he  seems  to 
have  an  inclination  toward  the  Holstein-Friesian 
breed,  he  would,  probably,  do  well  to  buy  a  few  cows, 
and  head  his  herd  with  a  bull  of  that  breed.  He  should 
provide  for  weighing  the  milk  and  making  a  record 
of  the  yield  of  every  cow  regularly,  at  every  milking, 
in  order  to  know  which  ones  are  profitable  ;  and  also 
to  test  for  the  per  cent  of  fat,  and  specific  gravity, 
occasionally,  that  he  may  know  the  quality  of  milk 
he  is  furnishing  his  customers.  With  the  knowledge 
which  will  accumulate  from  his  records,  he  will  know 
which,  if  any,  of  bis  grade  heifers  to  raise,  to  add  to 
the  herd,  and  which  cows  to  dispose  of,  in  order  to 
keep  his  product  up  to  a  standard  for  both  quantity 
and  quality. 

There  is  a  chance  to  get  the  highest  yields  from  the 
breed  favored  by  S.,  but  I  have  noticed  that  milk 
producers  who  use  that  breed,  often  have  a  sprinkling 
of  cows  of  other  breeds  more  noted  for  high  quality 
with  rather  small  quantity,  in  their  herds,  and  this 
tends  to  give  more  nearly  an  average  or  standard 
quality  in  milk,  because  high  yield  is  not  compatible 
with  very  high  quality  in  the  same  cow.  There  may 
be  herds  of  IIolstein-Friesians  in  the  States  men¬ 
tioned,  but  I  would  look  for  stock  of  the  desired  kind 
wherever  it  is  known  to  be  for  sale  at  prices  and  of 
the  quality  to  suit  my  ideas.  No  trouble  need  be  ex¬ 
perienced  with  cattle  from  the  Northern  States  if  cared 
for  when  brought  South.  If  they  receive  scrub  care, 
and  be  allowed  to  become  covered  with  ticks,  and  to 
run  in  swamps,  there  may  be  considerable  mortality  ; 
but  with  good  care,  they  thrive  as  well  in  North 
Carolina  as  anywhere  else. 

In  feeding  a  herd,  I  believe  that  no  one  who  has 
fairly  tried  ensilage,  would  consent  to  give  it  up,  and 
that  S.  can  feed  his  herd  better  and  cheaper  by  put¬ 
ting  up  a  good  silo  early,  and  harvesting  enough  of 
his  corn,  at  the  proper  stage,  to  fill  it.  He  should  try 
to  provide  clover  hay  enough  of  good  quality  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  midday  feed  with  ensilage  twice  daily.  It  may 
be  better  to  feed  the  smaller  amount  thrice,  as  two 
feeds  of  ensilage  and  one  of  hay,  than  to  give  enough 
ensilage  at  one  feed  and  hay  at  another  to  last  the 
herd  a  whole  day.  Frequent  feeding  in  moderate 
amounts,  may  induce  the  animals  to  eat  more  and 
waste  less  of  the  food,  thus  increasing  the  chance  to 
realize  more  from  the  food  and  from  the  herd  than 
would  be  possible  if  fed  more  at  a  time  and  at  longer 
intervals.  With  ensilage,  or  ensilage  and  hay,  enough 
wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  or  cow 
peas  boiled  or  fed  as  meal,  should  be  fed  to  make  a 
balanced  ration,  Every  cow  should  receive  a§  nearly 


as  possible  what  she  will  eat  up  clean.  As  S.  is  in 
North  Carolina,  he  is  referred  to  Bulletin  100  of  the 
experiment  station  in  that  State,  for  composition  and 
methods  of  compounding  rations,  and  the  standards 
for  guide  to  proper  feeding. 

In  regard  to  the  barn  for  30  cows  :  If  in  one  build¬ 
ing,  it  will  need  to  be  large  enough  for  45  or  50  ani¬ 
mals  to  include  calves  and  heifers,  or  these  provided 
for  outside.  Lumber  is  cheap  with  S.,yeta  cheap 
plan  will,  doubtless,  suit  him  best.  If  he  has  a  good 
location,  with  a  moderate  swell  of  land  which  can  be 
easily  graded,  I  would  advise  that  he  build  a  circular 
silo  in  the  center  of  the  location  for  the  barn,  and  then 
build  the  barn  around  it.  If  the  silo  were  20  feet  in 
diameter,  and  20  feet  high,  it  would  just  about  hold 
food  for  the  30  cows  which  could  be  stabled  in  the 
circular  shed  round  it  outside  of  a  five-foot  walk,  and 
234-foot  manger,  with  four  feet  on  opposite  sides  to 
enter  the  central  walk  from  the  stables.  Ten  feet 
higher  would  furnish  room  to  store  ensilage  for  teams 
and  young  cattle,  too.  A  five-foot  wide  platform  for 
cows,  with  one  foot  drop  and  a  four  or  five-foot  walk, 
would  require  18  feet,  which  would  give  a  circular 
barn  47  feet  in  diameter.  Back  of  this,  a  square 
building  25  or  30  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  desired 
could  furnish  calf  and  lying-in  stalls  ;  or,  at  a  suit¬ 
able  distance  away  from  the  barn  for  drive  and  yard 
room,  on  the  side  from  which  the  prevailing  wind 
comes,  a  shed  in  a  segment  of  a  circle,  may  be  built, 
long  enough  for  calves,  young  stock  and  work  teams, 
and  for  tools  and  vehicles. 

The  floor  of  the  barn  may  be  of  earth  raised  a  little 
above  the  surrounding  soil  and  compacted.  For  the 
gutters  behind  the  cows,  a  cemented  trough  will  be 
best.  A  square  stick  may  form  the  edge  of  the  gutter 
on  the  side  of  the  cow  platform.  This  will  be  held 
firmly  in  place  by  locust  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the 
ground,  and  cut  off  level  with  the  surface.  The  plat¬ 
form  may  be  tamped  clay  sloping  from  one  to  two 
inches  from  manger  to  rear.  A  stanchion  piece  should 
be  bedded  and  anchored  at  the  proper  place.  It  could 
be  of  a  thickness  to  spring  to  the  curve,  yet  be  strong 
enough  to  receive  two-inch  stanchions,  the  tops  of 
which  will  be  held  by  a  top  piece  about  six  feet  high. 
The  cows  can  be  most  easily  held  in  place  by  tie- 
chains  sliding  on  the  stanchions.  The  mangers  should 
be  made  of  planed  boards  and  put  together  tight. 

There  will  be  storage  room  for  hay  over  the  cows, 
and  a  walk  around  the  silo  and  over  the  horse  and 
calf-slieds.  The  hay  that  can  not  be  thus  housed, 
should  be  housed  in  a  separate  shed,  or  stacked  in 
large  stacks  and  covered  from  the  weather. 

What  Money  Crops  for  Maryland  ? 

E.  D.  S.,  Hollywood,  Md. — I  bought  this  property  of  175  acres 
last  May,  and  found,  practically,  no  fruit  other  than  cherries  and 
blackberries.  Not  a  blade  of  cultivated  grass.  The  tenant 
“owned”  the  property  until  January  1  of  this  year— a  lazy  oyster 
man.  My  share  of  the  crops  proved  to  be  70  bushels  (by  measure) 
of '28-pound  black  oats,  and  95  bushels  of  ears  of  mixed  corn. 
Last  fall,  tire  consumed  nearly  everything  I  owned,  including  the 
entire  crop  of  potatoes  excepting  some  40  bushels.  I  have  left 
two  horses,  one  of  them  a  scrub,  one  cow,  two  heifers,  two  far¬ 
rowing  sows,  four  shotes  and  a  $1,000  mortgage.  I  must  raise  an 
immediate  money  crop.  What  would  you  advise?  The  soil 
varies  from  a  stiff  clay  to  a  sandy  loam.  The  location  is  between 
two  streams,  making  a  point  into  the  Patuxent  River.  Baltimore 
is  the  nearest  market  ;  there  is  no  local  market  for  anything  I 
can  raise  at  once.  I  am  hampered  for  money,  aud  must  make  the 
farm  resources  pull  me  through.  Tobacco  is  not  a  money  crop. 
I  have  thought  that,  possibly,  the  swine  may  be  made  to  help  me 
out,  and  designed  planting  an  old  orchard  to  chufas  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  artichokes,  turning  in  the  pigs  alternately  upon  small 
plots.  Early  peas  I  suppose  to  be  an  excellent  money  crop,  but 
as  no  help  can  be  hired  until  May  1,  when  the  oyster  season 
closes,  I  fear  that  they  are  out  of  the  question. 

Ans. — After  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  of 
E.  D.  S.,  as  depicted,  in  his  inquiry,  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  the  chances  for  an  immediate  money  crop, 
that  will  amount  to  much,  are  not  by  any  means 
flattering.  If  the  condition  of  the  land  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  crops  of  last  year,  it  must  be  badly  run  down. 
Then  again,  there  is  no  fruit,  and,  of  course,  no  hope 
of  realizing  any  money  from  anything  that  could  be 
planted — berries,  etc. — in  time  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation.  No  labor  can  be  hired  until  May  1  ? 
Why  not  import  enough  from  some  other  section  to 
grow  and  manage  a  crop  of  early  peas  if  such  crop  is 
profitable  ?  For  early  peas  or  early  tomatoes,  grown 
and  handled  on  modern  business  principles,  there  is  a 
market  that  affords  a  fair  profit ;  but  early  peas  in 
St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.,  should  be  in  the  ground  now, 
in  ground,  too,  that  has  been  carefully  prepared,  to 
grow  and  make  a  crop  of  them.  And  it  is  far  too  late 
to  begin  preparations  for  early  tomatoes.  Sweet 
potatoes  paid  handsomely  last  year — better,  perhaps, 
than  they  will  again  for  some  time  to  come,  as  every 
available  acre  will  be  likely  to  be  planted  this  year. 
Still  obstacles  may  intervene  such  as  cannot  be  fore¬ 
seen,  and  prevent  a  glut  of  the  market.  Two  or  three 
acres  of  sweet  potatoes  would  be  a  crop  suited  to  the 
labor  conditions  of  the  section,  and  as  some  of  the 
land  is  a  sandy  loam,  doubtless  would,  with  proper 
fertilization  and  tillage,  grow  fine  potatoes.  In  short, 
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under  the  circumstances  described  in 
the  inquiry,  leaves  but  little  choice  as 
to  money  crops  that  hold  much  of  prom¬ 
ise  in  them.  The  early  peas  and  sweet 
potatoes,  supplemented  by  the  “  swine,” 
if  pushed  with  a  due  degree  of  vigor 
and  intelligence,  ought  to  afford  a  fair 
chance  of  success.  j.  w.  k. 

Maryland. 

To  Cure  Knotty  Apples. 

W.  V.  //.,  Deer  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — My  Northern 
Spy  apple  trees  bear  quite  well,  but  the  fruit  is 
very  knotty — covered  with  small  depressions  or 
cavities  having  a  hard,  woody  spot  at  the  bottom, 
just  under  the  skin,  and  extending  into  the  apple. 
Many  also  crack  open,  and  many  speck  and  rot 
on  the  trees.  The  trees  are  about  30  years  old, 
stand  in  dark,  heavy  soil,  with  yellow  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  on  a  southern  slope,  and  have  been  well 
manured  with  the  droppings  of  hens  which 
roosted  in  them.  They  are  thrifty  and  make  a 
good  growth  each  year;  but  the  tops  contain  50 
per  cent  too  much  wood,  the  pruning  having  been 
neglected.  I  am  cutting  out  the  most  flagrantly 
superfluous  branches,  and  wish  to  know  what 
else  to  do.  What  should  I  apply  to  make  the  hen 
manure  a  complete  fertilizer  for  fruit?  The 
ground  has  not  been  plowed  in  years,  as  it  is  a 
run  for  hens,  and  the  limbs  of  the  trees  nearly 
meet. 

Ans. — To  me,  it  would  seem  best  to 
plow  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil  ex¬ 
cept  very  near  the  body  of  the  tree,  but 
nowhere  deeply,  and  apply  10  pounds  or 
more  of  muriate  of  potash  or,  at  least, 
two  bushels  of  unleached  ashes,  and  10 
pounds  of  bone  dust,  around  each  tree. 
The  soil  should  be  frequently,  but  not 
deeply,  stirred  very  often  all  summer. 
This  will  stimulate  good  growth,  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  balancing 
the  nitrogen  of  the  hen  manure.  Don’t 
be  too  free  with  the  pruning  tools.  If 
spraying  with  fungicides  (Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  is  the  cheapest),  be  thoroughly 
done,  there  will  be  little  trouble  about 
knotty  and  scabby  fruit. 

U.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Something  About  German  Prunes. 

C.  A.  G.,  Lyons ,  N.  Y. — On  page  598  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  1895,  J.  S.  Woodward  said  that  Fellen- 
berg  plums,  under  tbe  name  of  German  prunes, 
were  selling  for  6  to  <Sl/2  cents  per  pound.  Are 
German  prunes  tlie  same  as  Fellenberg  plums  ? 
If  I  wish  to  set  German  prunes,  must  I  buy  Fel¬ 
lenberg  plums  at  tlie  nursery  ?  What  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Fellenberg  ? 

Ans. — The  name,  German  prune,  is 
used  rather  vaguely  by  the  people  of  the 
Uuited  States,  and  is  applied  to  more 
than  one  variety.  However,  the  one 
which  is  the  more  commonly  called  by 
this  name,  is  known  in  Germany  as  the 
“Quetsche.”  It  is  of  medium  size  as 
compared  with  other  European  prunes 
or  plams  ;  is  of  long,  oval  form,  with  one 
side  decidedly  larger  than  the  other,  and 
having  a  plain  suture  on  one  side  ;  bluish 
purple  with  thick  bloom,  givingthefruit 
a  blue  appearance.  Flesh,  firm,  green¬ 
ish  yellow,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavor; 
a  freestone.  Fellenberg  is  a  distinct 
variety,  but  is  sometimes  called  Large 
German  prune,  because  of  its  slightly 
larger  size,  but  very  close  resemblance 
in  every  way  to  the  Quetsche.  Both  are 
good  varieties,  and  it  matters  little 
which  the  writer  plants.  u.  e.  v.  d. 

Grasses  for  Spring  Seeding 

II.  11.  L.,  Laceyville,  0.— I  have  four  acres  of 
ridge  land  which  has  been  good  for  everything  to 
which  it  has  been  planted.  It  is  now  covered 
with  a  thrifty  growth  of  wheat.  I  wish  to  seed  it 
down  for  permanent  meadow,  with  a  variety  of 
grasses.  Clover  does  not  stay  long  in  meadow. 
How  will  Timothy,  Red-top  and  Orchard  grass 
do?  What  is  the  best  mixture,  and  the  proper 
time  for  sowing  ?  Will  it  be  best  to  sow  with  the 
wheat,  or  wait  till  about  September  1,  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  new  seed  bed  ? 

Ans. — Before  freezing  has  ceased  in 
the  spring,  sow  per  acre  one  quart  of 
Alsike,  five  quarts  of  Timothy,  two 
pounds  of  Red-top,  and  two  pounds  of 
Tall  Meadow  Fescue,  if  the  seed  can  be 
secured.  Do  not  sow  Orchard  grass,  as  it 


CORN  GROWING  REVOLUTIONIZED. 

A  new  corn  has  appeared,  the  corn  of  our  fancy 
and  dreams,  big  ears,  small  cobs,  deep  kernels, 
enormous,  yes,  marvelous  cropper!  That’s 
Salzer’s  Golden  Triumph.  1,000  farmers  tested  it 
in  1895  and  are  sure  that  200  to  250  bushels  can  be 
grown  per  acre!  Where  will  it  end?  Salzer’s  cata¬ 
logue  is  full  of  rare  things  for  farm  and  garden. 

If  you  will  cut  this  out  and  send  it  with 
10  cents  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  receive  their  mammoth 
catalogue  and  10  packages  grasses  and  grains,  in¬ 
cluding  Salzer’s  Golden  Triumph  Corn,  free— Ado, 
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ripens  early,  even  before  Red  clover.  If 
a  good  “catch”  is  not  secured,  then  the 
ground  may  be  re-plowed  and  sowed  in 
September,  with  the  same  seeds,  leaving 
out  the  clover,  which  should  be  sowed 
in  the  spring.  The  Alsike  clover  cures 
light  colored,  improves  the  quality  of 
the  hay,  and  is,  1  believe,  a  positive  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  yield,  for  as  much  Tim¬ 
othy  will  be  grown  without  the  clover  as 
with  it.  Then,  too,  the  clover  will,  in 
time,  furnish  nitrogen  for  the  grasses, 
which  will  be  in  need  of  it  the  second  or 
third  year  after  seeding.  i.  p.  r. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai,  New-Yorker. 
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LORENTZ  ELDORADO 

PEACH.  BLACKBERRY. 

Write  to  Headquarters  for  free,  S 
handsome, Illustrated  Catalogue  of  | 


,’r.nr, 

Jt'Ium, 

Cherry, 

Quince, 

Nectarines, 

Nut  Trees, 

Shrubs, 


Peach,  Strawberries, 

Apple,  Raspberries, 

W  lncbcrries ,  E 
Blackberries, 
Dewberries, 
Gooseberries, 
Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  E 
Trees,  etc.  E 

All  the  new  and  leading  varieties.  | 
Estimates  given  for  large  lots  at  | 
reduced  rates.  Crates  and  Baskets.  | 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  O.  | 
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>U  its 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

The  Only  Nursery  in  All  \V  ENG¬ 
LAND  which  Grows  a  General 
Assortment  of  Nursery  Products. 


We  have  a  very  large  and  line  stock  of  FRUIT. 
ORNAMENTAL,  FOREST  and  EVERGREEN  trees: 
8HRUBRERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES. 
ASPARAGUS,  etc.,  etc.  This  stock  Is  grown  with 
great  care,  and  is  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  NEW  ENGLAND  people1 
who  want  only  first-class  stock. 

All  persons  wishing  anything  in  our  line  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  our  Catalogue  free,  by  addressing 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn 


,  EVERGREENS. 

3  Largeststock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
*  of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental , 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

It.  DOUGLAS  A  SONS, 
Waukegan,  IU. 


ClfCDRDCCNC  and  ornamental 
LVCnUflCCIlO  trees,  Nursery 
grown.  250  choice  evergreens,  10  varie¬ 
ties.  $2;  400  ornamental  t  rees.6  varieties 
'  $2;  6  other  $5  and  $10  bargains.  100 

Scotch  Pine,  2  ft.  high,  $&;  1.000  iOto 
12  inches,  $10.  All  other  varieties  & 
sizes  cheap.  Local  Agents  Wanted, 
Illustrated  catalogue  Sent  Free. 
D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Spec,  Dundee,  III, 


Pear,  Apple,  Plum 

Cherry  and  Peach  T rees 

We  have  a  large  block  growing  on  rented  land.  The 
lease  expires  this  spring.  The  stock  must  be  sold 
without  regard  to  cost  of  raising.  Have  fixed  the 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  THE  TREES  ARE  FINE. 
This  Is,  no  doubt,  the  best  opportunity  offered  plant¬ 
ers  during  the  past  25  years.  WHITING  NURSERY 
CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  buy  worthless  nursery 
stock  and  W  A  S  T  E  many  years  of 
valuable  TIME  waiting  results 
and  finally  lose  your  MONEY« 
But  send  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

New  Catalog  for  1890.  Send  for  one.  Free. 
Estimates  furnished.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrlsville,  Pa. 


PERO 

The  Latest 


Largest 

Freestone 


Y  cllow 

PEACH. 


Send  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 


fUMPH 

The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 

Col’d  plates  of  Snew  fruits  and  one 
Emperor  Peach  June  bud,  postpaid. 


wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


WEARE  HERE  WITH 


OCEAN  CITY. 


OCEANCITY, 
and  BERLIN! 

TWO  NEW  STRAWBERRIES  THAT  COME  TO  STAY. 
Millions  of  Plants  !  Sixty  Other  Varieties  ! ! 

Donald's,  Elmira  and  Palmetto  Asparagus,  .Japan 
Plums,  Apple  ami  Peach  Trees  by  the  ear  load,  from 
natural  seed.  A  postal  with  your  name  will  bring  our  20- page 
Catalogue,  if  sent  now  to  _ 

jenn.  Peach  Seed.  HARRISON  S,  BcMfn,  Md. 


BERLIN 


PLANTS 


All  the  leading  varieties  of  choice  plants 
and  trees.  Koonce  Pear  (frost  proof) 
and  other  valuable  sorts  at  popular  prices 
Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  NURSERIES  —  ARTHUR  J.  COL'  INS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


TREES 


7\\\v\v 


The  largest  early  Pear,  best  early  market  gjrjgBrSS 
pear.  A  strong  grower  and  never  blighted.  B  r- 
.Other  planters  have  it  and  you  must  keep  np^\2A\ 
t  or  get  left.  500,000  PKAUHES  and  .TA 
^PLVM8  for  sale.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania^® 
Bw planters  save  freight  by  buying  of  us.  9  miles 
Safrom  I’hila.  Pay  no  freights  over  the  mountains.  ' 
V  ROCERS’  NURSERY  CO.,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  r„x  io 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES  °0R£LLE 


Named  by  U.  8.  Pomologist.  Also  immense 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants.  Bottom 
prices.  14th  Annual  Catalogue  free. 

SLA r MAKER  A  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


AND 


Your  Name  address 

Plainly  wilttan  on  a  postal  card  and  addrewad  U 

W.  f-  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY.  MD.. 

will  bring  you  free  of  charge  hia  83-page  lUoatrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  aeveial  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptor  a  of  over  0C 
varietlea  (Urgestand  best  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sample  copy  otThe  8traubert  y  Culturist. 
SFND  hinWf  **  y°a  Rtow  strawberries,  you 
OC.UU  I lUn  I  can’t  afford  to  be  without  It. 


AN  HONEST  TREE 


That's;  what  you  want— TREES  TRUEdTO 
NAME,  Our  little  book  about  Rogers'  Fresh' 
Dug  Dansville  Trees  (free)  will  tell  you  how 
we  know  our  trees  are  true  to  name.  AH  fresh  dug — NO  TREES  HEELED  IN  OVER 
WINTER;  honest  trees  at  honest  prices;  business  trees  for  business  buyers.  No 
worthless  novelties  ;  no  high  prices.  NO  HEALTHIER  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD. 
None  hardier,  none  better, 
that’s  what  you  get  from 
ROGERS,  YES, 


ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  Etc. 


Don’t  buy  Nursery  Stock  at  random.  We  can  give  you  reasons  for 
buying  of  us.  Pricelist,  with  handsome  lithograph,  free.  Send  for 
it.  It  points  the  way  to  economy  and  satisfaction.  Big  and  small 
orders  at  wholesale  prices.  First  National  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


TREES 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES.  SHRUBS.  ROSES. 

EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
LMTMGuid  cholMiteollectioiu  la  America. 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

beautifully  illustrated,  free  to  regular  customers, 

to  others  lOo  for  postage. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

riOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden  and 
Greenhouse.  Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant.  168  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  before  buying.  Half  saved  by 
dealing  direct.  Try  it.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mail  to 
any  omce  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  42n«l  Year.  1000  Acres.  20  Greenhouses. 

Experiment,  Ga.,  March  12.  1895. 

Gentlemen:— Permit  me  to  say  that  of  all  the  nurserymen  with  whom  the  Georgia  Ex- 


t  .ie  most 
rooted 

time  for  shipment  comes. 


Very  truly  yours.  _ 

Georgia  Experiment  Station.  H.  N.  Starns,  Hort. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO., 


Box  289.  Painesville,  0. 


VEGETABLE 
COLLECTION 

3  for  S 1  .OO. 

i  package  each  of  15  varieties  choice  Vegetables:  Beet,  Carrot,  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Corn,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Musk  Melon,  Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Squash, 
Tomato,  Turnip.  Remember  these  seeds  are  Arlington  tested  and  sure  to  grow. 


Nine  Bulbs  for  25  cents. 

i  Cinnamon  Vine  Root,  2  Beautiful  Gladioli,  2  Sweet  Scented  Tuberoses,  1  Spotted 
Calla,  1  Madeira  Vine,  2  Montbretia.  These  bulbs  are  of  special  selection  and  of 
unusual  beauty.  This  is  a  remarkable  offer. 

Our  finely  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  all  buyers  mentioning  this  paper. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &.  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


- 
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THE  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Value  of  Fish  Pomace. 

F.  J.  S.,  Charlotte,  Me.— VYhat  is  the  analysis  of 
fish  pomace — that  is,  whole  fish  or  scraps  from 
sardine  factories,  with  the  oil  pressed  out  leaving: 
it  quite  dry  ?  It  costs  from  $8  to  $15)  per  ton.  We 
purpose  to  add  muriate  of  potash. 

Ans. — Such  fish  ought  to  contain  about 
seven  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  eight  of 
phosphoric  acid.  By  adding  300  pounds 
of  potash  to  a  ton  of  the  fish,  you  will 
have  a  good  mixture  for  corn,  grass  or 
grain. 

English  Rye  Grass  for  Pasture. 

F.  S.,  Fleetwood,  Pa.— Do  you  believe  that  Eng¬ 
lish  Rye  grass  will  make  good  pasture  before 
haymaking,  on  good  limestone  soil,  when  sowed 
this  spring  ?  How  thick  should  it  be  sowed  ? 
Where  can  seed  be  bought  and  at  about  what 
price  ? 

Ans. — English  Rye  grass  would  not  be 
likely  to  get  started  sufficiently  strong 
for  pasturing  so  early  in  the  season.  I 
would  not  advise  sowing  it  in  any  case. 
The  seed  is  expensive,  usually  full  of 
weed  seeds,  and  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
our  common  forage  plants.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  sow  barley  and  rye  mixed  half 
and  half,  1%  bushel  of  each  per  acre  as 
early  as  possible.  True,  these  cereals 
will  not  furnish  much,  if  any,  pasture 
after  July  1,  neither  will  the  Rye  grass. 
Oats  and  peas,  a  bushel  of  each  per  acre, 
the  latter  plowed  in  two  inches  deep, 
will  give  a  most  excellent  food  for  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  stables,  and  some  such  pro¬ 
vision  as  this  is  far  better  than  to  depend 
on  pastures  for  August  and  September. 
The  best  grass  we  have  is  corn.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much 
food  per  acre  as  does  an  ordinary  pas¬ 
ture.  Why  not  raise  some  corn,  oats  and 
peas,  and  partially  or  wholly  soil  the 
cattle  during  the  hot  summer  months  ? 

i.  p.  R. 

A  Talk  About  Strawberries. 

B.  R.,  Meshoppen,  Pa.— Wbat  is  The  R.  N.  Y.’s 
best  method  for  preparing  the  soil  for  planting 
and  cultivating  strawberries  ?  Name  a  few  of 
the  best  all-round  berries  for  home  use  or  market, 
pistillate  and  staminate  that  go  well  together  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.’s  best  advice  is 
this :  Plow  or  spade  (if  a  garden)  the 
soil  in  the  fall.  If  manure  is  to  be  used 
apply  *it  in  the  fall.  If  fertilizers,  apply 
them  in  the  spring.  In  the  spring,  plow 
or  spade  again,  then  apply  the  fertilizers, 
and  harrow  or  rake  until  the  soil  is  firm 
and  mellow.  Set  the  plants  one  foot 
apart  in  the  row — the  rows  three  feet 
apart,  or  further  for  the  field.  The  cul¬ 
ture  thereafter  consists  merely  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  free  of  weeds.  The  runners 
should  be  cut  off  unless  desired  to  form 
new  plants.  It  is  well,  too,  to  cut  off 
the  blooms  the  first  season,  but  this  may 
be  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth.  The 
most  popular  kinds  are  at  present  Beder 
Wood  (bisexual),  Beverly  (b.),  Bubacli 
(pistillate),  Brandywine  (b.),  Crescent 
(p.),  Cumberland  (b.),  Enhance  (b. ), 
Gandy  (b.).  Greenville  (p.),  Ilaverland 
(p.),  Lovett’s  Early  (b.),  Marshall  (b.), 
Parker  Earle  (b.),  Sharpless  (p.),  Shus¬ 
ter’s  Gem  (p.),  Timbrell  (p.).  Beder 
Wood  blooms  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
about  May  1  ;  Beverly  and  Bubach,  May 
5  ;  Brandywine,  May  7  ;  Crescent,  May 
1  ;  Cumberland,  May  6  ;  Enhance,  May 
7  ;  Gandy,  May  9  ;  Greenville,  May  4  ; 
Ilaverland,  May  2  ;  Lovett’s,  May  3  ; 
Marshall,  May  3  ;  Parker  Earle,  May  7  ; 
Sharpless,  May  8 ;  Shuster’s,  May  4  ; 
Timbrell,  May  4. 

A  Talk  About  Raspberries. 

J.  S.t  Valley  Mills,  Ind. — What  does  The  R.  N.-Y 
know  about  the  Oldev  blackcap  raspberry  ?  It 
is  said  to  be  more  hardy  and  more  prolific  than 
any  other  raspberry,  of  large  size,  ripening  a  few 
days  earlier  than  Gregg,  berries  jet  black ;  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  firmness  of  the  berry, 
which  leads  me  to  fear  that  it  is  soft.  What  about 
the  Eureka,  claimed  to  be  as  early  as  Souliegan, 
and  as  large  as  the  Gregg  ? 

Ans. — The  Older  berry  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  Gregg,  but  it  is  of  better 
quality  and  just  about  as  firm.  The 
plant  is  less  prolific,  but  the  canes  are 
very  hardy,  while  those  of  the  Gregg  are 
comparatively  tender.  We  have  not  yet 
tested  the  Eureka. 
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Growing  in  sun  or  shade,  possessing  the  har¬ 
diness  of  the  Oak,  with  a  distinctive  charm 
entirely  its  own,  the  Memorial  Rose  (A losa 
Wichuraiana)  will  be  found  a  singularly  ap¬ 
propriate  plant  for  beautifying  Cemetery  plots. 
It  creeps  along  the  ground  just  as  an  Ivy  does, 
growing  ten  feet  in  a  single  season,  forming 
a  dense  mat  of  dark  green  lustrous  foliage, 
with  thornless  stems.  The  flowers  are  single, 
snow-white  with  a  golden  yellow  disc,  are  from 
5  to  6  inches  in  circumference,  and  have  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  Banksia  Roses.  The 
flowers,  in  clusters,  are  produced  in  the  most 
lavish  profusion,  and  are  in  their  fullest  glory 
just  after  the  June  Roses  are  past.  Seen  then 
the  clusters  look  like  great  masses  of  snow, 
and  are  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered.  But 
its  use  is  not  confined  to  Cemeteries,  for  not 
only  is  it  also  perfectly  adapted  for  garden  cul¬ 
ture,  but  for  screening  rocky  slopes,  embank¬ 
ments  and  such  places  as  it  is  desirable  to 
quickly  cover  with  verdure  it  is  unsurpassed. 
Indeed,  it  adapts  itself  to  every  condition  of 
growth,  whether  barren  or  fertile  soil,  rocky 
ledge,  shady  nook  or  sun-kissed  slope. 

Prices  ( free  by  mail),  good  plants,  40c.  each, 
3  for  $1.00,  7  for  $2.00,  12  for  $3.00;  extra 
strong  plants,  60c.  each,  2  for  $1.00,  5  for 
$2.00,  12  for  $4.50. 

All  purchasers  of  the  riemorial  Rose  who 
will  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement 
will  be  sent  our  Manual,  for  1896  of  “  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden”  (160  pages,  6  colored 
plates  and  over  500  engravings).  To  those  de¬ 
siring  the  Manual  only,  we  will  .mail  it  on 
receipt  of  20  cents  (in  stamps),  which  is  less 
than  cost. 


Dl  IHT'M 

rlMl  a* 

Rhododendrons,  Hardy  Perennials. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  that  nurseries  usually 
have,  we  grow  in  quantity,  on  our  300 acres,  every 
new  hardy  tree  and  plant  of  real  value.  We  have 
furnished,  without  cost,  planting  plans,  where 
the  proper  landscape  effect  Is  studied,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  estates  large  and  small— In  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  will  do  this  for  you  if  desired. 

In  our  catalogue  (sent  for  10  cents)  you  will 
find  rare  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants  you  prob¬ 
ably  never  heard  of;  hardy  and  suitable  for  our 
climate,  grown  out  of  doors  In  our  nurseries, 
and  not  expensive  because  rare. 

The  Stiady  Hill  Nursery  Co ,  102  State  St.,  Boston. 


UNTIL  SOLD. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE’S 


A  handsome  New  BOOK  of  184  pages  (price  10  cents)  mailed  FREE  to  planters  who  intend  to  purchase. 


THE  LEADING 


New  England  Nursery. 


□  Send  for  200-page  descriptive  catalogue  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Fruits  and  Flowers.  You  will  not  regret  it. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is  but.  little  profit  and 
no  pleasure  In  growing  small  berries?  If  you  need  any 
Strawberry  Plants  send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
full  of  valuable  Information,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Also  Novelties  in  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  etc.,  etc. 

S.  l’KATT,  Rending;.  Mass. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense 
stock.  A  No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  strawberries 
low.  Our  'Ofi  catalogue  tells  why  I  can  sell  such  choice 
stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  KALDVV1N,  V.  St.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


We  Grow  Plants. 

Millions  of  them,  best  varieties;  also  Trees, 
Farm  Seed,  Potatoes,  Etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


KANSAS  RASPBERRY. 

A  large  and  well-rooted  stock  of  this  variety;  also, 
of  everything  to  be  found  at  the  largest,  up-to-the 
times  small  fruit  nursery.  Prices  low;  quality  high. 
Catalogue  free.  W.  B.  FULTON,  Kirkwood,  Ohio. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY 

is  extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  resists  drought,  has 
no  suckers,  as  It  propagates  from  the  tips  only.  Larg¬ 
est  in  size;  best  for  canning,  as  it  retains  its  form, 
size,  color  and  tiavor.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  stem, 
does  not  crumble  in  picking,  is  a  good  shipper  and 
wonderfully  prolific.  8,000  quarts  to  the  acre. 

Price,  60  cents  each:  $2.50  per  half  dozen;  $5  per 
dozen.  CAUTION  :  Buy  only  of  responsible,  well- 
known  dealers,  or  of  the  originator.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  sent  free  on  application. 

J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Originator,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


Ohio  and  Gregg  Raspberry  Plants 
for  Sale.  Send  for  prices. 

E.  J.  COOK,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y 


MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Choice  fruits,  new  and  old.  Our  catalogue  sent  free 
will  save  you  money. 

MYER  &  SON,  Brldgevllle,  Del. 


KGRAPE  VINES 


100  Varieties.  Also  Rmnll  Fruits,  Tree.,  Ac.  Best  root 
edstock.  Genuine,  cheap  £  sample  vines  mailed  for  I 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  UOLSIH,  Fredoula,  N.  l. 


GRAPE  VINES  = 

You  can  get  of  us  The  Rukal'S  favorite  grape. 
Nectar  or  Black  Delaware.  Catalogue  Tree. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 


By  the  100.  1.000  or  in  car  lots. 

Michel's  Early  (earli¬ 
est),  Gandy's  Prize 
(latest),  Timbrell, 
Marshall  and  Greenville.  Trees  and  plants,  all  kinds. 
Write  for  prices.  None  lower. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 


PARAGON  CHESTNUTS 

Grafted  Trees,  five  to  six  feet,  at  $1.25  each,  packed. 
Grafted  Trees,  four  to  five  feet,  at  $1  each,  packed. 

ENGLE  &  BRO.,  Marietta,  Pa. 


BRANDYWINE, 

Marshall  and  Rio  Strawberry, 

and  a  choice  selection  of  Raspberry  Plants.  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  seed  potatoes.  Descriptive  price  list 
free.  Address 

EDWARD.  T.  INGRAM, 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


«v  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

C"  D  CT  C"  °T  Interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
F  nLL  careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 
C.  N.  ELAN  SHU  KG  11,  Leslie,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  1HL 


on 

Oriole.  Ideal,  Giant,  Tubbs  and  Lady 

Thompson . $2  50 

1,001)  best  4  kinds,  by  express,  not  paid .  2  60 

12  Miller  Kaspberry  . i 

10  Peach  Trees . >  2  50 

1  Ridgely  Chestnut,  postpaid . \ 

Millions  of  plants.  Peach,  Apple.  Plum,  Pear  and 

Nut  Trees.  CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


10.000  Downing  Gooseberries.  No.  1,  2  year,  $40  per  M. 
3,000  Houghton  Gooseberries.  No.  1,  2  year,  $30  per  M. 
100,000  Gregg  liaspberries,  choice,  $5  per  M. 

30,000  Conrath  Raspberries,  choice,  $20  per  M. 

LAST  CALL. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


1840-1896. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

Hardy  Trees ,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens 
and  PERENNIAL  PLANTS. 


A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants.  Plants 
grown  in  a  sandy  Loam.  The  best  sizes  for  planting 
very  cheap  for  cash.  Price  catalogue  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


HALF'  MILLION  of  the  choicest  Evergreens.  Vines. 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 


CHESTNUTS. 

Grafted  Paragon  Chestnut  Trees  for  sale;  also 
scions  for  grafting.  Send  for  illustrated  circularon 
Improved  Chestnut  Culture.  Tells  how  to  make  the 
farm  profitable.  J.  L.  LOVETT,  Emilie,  Pa. 


100  Collections  ?oyrrJents 

12  Miller  Red  Raspberry .  $0.50 

One  Detail  Drawing-  of  my  new  Display  Flat  .50 


Total . $1.00 

SEND  FOR  MY  CATALOGUE. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATUENIA.  N.  J. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Apples.  10c.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Rochester  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


1,000 


Peach  Trees  with  Ireight  prepaid 

to  any  Station  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  two  to  three  feet,  for  $25.  Otner 
sizes  in  proportion.  List  of  varieties  or  samples 
sent  on  request 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


K  TREES 


TEA 


STASH  TP/m  MMK 


TESTED  70  YEARS 
Salesmen  and  club 
makers  wanted  for 
GOLD  plum,  etc. 
Stark,  Louisiana, 
Ho.,  Rockport,  Ills. 


MARKET  GROWERS 

berries  in  favor  of  the  \JkJ  I  |  |  I  a  as  m 

By  mail,  50  for  $1;  $4  per  If  I  L  L  I  IVI  W 
1,000,  by  express.  Wm.  H.  Bunting,  St.  Catharines, Ont 


Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow. 

MILLIONS  OF  ’EM,  CHEAP  ! 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERY,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


m?  "ew  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

Tells  you  what  to  plant;  and  about  reliable  Honest 
Platts  that  will  grow  and  prove  profitable. 

Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


TREES  GROW  sleep", °U 

before  you  know  it  your  reward 
comes  in  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NOW 
'iby  writing  for  our  low  prices. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 


Hey 

Of  THE  SEASON  * 


FREE  TO  ALL 


t 


Nursery 
Catalog 

Samuel  G.  Moon.  Morrisville,  Bucks  Go.,  Pa. 


ry  £ 
ue  f 

a 


SMALL  Large  stock  and  well  rooted.  Catalogue 
FRUIT  free,  which  tells  our  varieties  and  prices. 
PLANTS  A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


BUTLER’S  BERRIES 

are  true  to  name,  fresh  dug,  reasonable 
in  price,  and  Standard  varieties.  No 
Circus  Poster,  but  honest  descriptive 
list  free.  All  fruits. 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Box  B,  Cromwell,  Conn 
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THE  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(continued.) 

Winter  Pears  and  Strawberries. 

D.  W.,  Short  Creek,  0.  —  1.  What  are  two  of 
your  favorite  winter  pears  ?  What  about  Winter 
Nells  ?  2.  What  can  you  tell  about  some  of  the 

new  strawberries  The  R.  N.-Y.  fruited  last  sum¬ 
mer?  I  have  seen  no  report  of  them.  Can  you 
recommend  Clyde,  Glen  Mary,  Tennessee  Prolific, 
Splendid,  Woolverton,  Isabella  Fountain  ?  I  re¬ 
fer  only  to  fertilizing  sorts,  as  that  is  what  I  am 
in  need  of. 

Ans. — 1.  Among-  early  winter  pears, 
Anjou,  Lawrence  and  Winter  Nelis.  The 
Winter  Nelis  should  be  top-grafted. 
Josephine  de  Malines  and  Easter  Beurre 
are  the  best  winter  pears ;  the  latter  suc¬ 
ceeds  best  on  quince.  2.  Our  strawberry 
report  will  be  found  in  the  issue  of  July 
20,  1895,  pages  485  and  490.  Glen  Mary 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
kinds  tried  last  season.  We  do  not  think 
much  of  the  others  mentioned. 

Some  New  Fodder  Plants. 

T.  M.  It.,  Merchant ,  Ont. — 1.  In  what  latitude 
doesTeosinte  grow  best  ?  Of  what  country  is  it  a 
native?  How  far  north  has  it  been  known  to 
grow  successfully  ?  2.  Your  paper  is  credited 

with  having  given  a  valuable  testimony  to 
Branching  doura.  In  what  year  and  in  what 
latitude  and  longitude  was  it  growing  when  it 
merited  your  indorsement  ?  Would  it  be  likely  to 
grow  on  warm  limestone  soil  in  eastern  Ontario  ? 
3.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  success  of 
Saglialin  ?  Has  it  been  grown  in  New  York  or 
any  of  the  northern  States  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Teosinte  (Euchlgena  or  Reana 
luxurians)  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  We 
raised  plants  some  15  years  ago,  and 
again  last  season.  It  never  bears  seeds 
in  the  north,  but  makes  a  most  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth — more  so  than  corn.  There 
is  more  leaf  surface  to  the  stalk,  and  as 
many  as  25  stalks  often  grow  from  one 
seed.  If  the  plants  be  cut  back,  the 
stems  will  at  once  make  a  second  growth. 
2.  The  R.  N.-Y.  introduced  the  Rural 
Branching  sorghum  or  doura  many  years 
ago.  It  makes  an  immense  growth  of 
leaves  and  stalks  which  may  be  cut  back 
at  any  time.  A  second  growth  will  start 
at  once.  It  does  not  produce  seed  re¬ 
liably  north  of  South  Carolina.  Some 
seedsmen  afterwards  gave  it  the  name 
of  Millo  Maize.  It  will  flourish  any¬ 
where  that  corn  will,  and  endure  more 
drought.  3.  We  have  given  our  opinion, 
in  so  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed, 
of  Saghalin  many  times.  The  plants 
will  thrive  anywhere,  in  wet  or  dry 
land,  and  spread  from  year  to  year. 
We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  prized 
where  corn  will  thrive. 

The  Use  of  Plaster  in  Manure. 

J.  E.  It.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. — Is  laud  plaster 
good  to  rot  stable  manure  ?  How  should  it  be  ap¬ 
plied  ?  What  is  the  price  ?  Will  it  lose  its 
strength  with  age  ?  I  have  plenty  of  stable 
manure  in  which  is  a  great  deal  of  straw.  I  have 
been  troubled  in  getting  it  to  rot  without  fanging, 
and  have  been  told  that  land  plaster  will  rot  it. 

Ans. — Plaster  will  not  ferment  or 


Among  the  new  and  rare  things  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  spring  catalogue  of  The 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Company,  Painesville, 
Ohio,  is  the  “  Logan  Berry.”  A  Rasp¬ 
berry  Blackberry,  which  originated  with 
Judge  Logan  of  Santa  Cruz,  California. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  berry,  a  cross 
between  the  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry 
and  the  Aughinbaugh  Blackberry.  The 
plant  itself  is  quite  a  curiosity,  unlike 
either  of  its  parents,  and  the  fruit  is  a 
decided  novelty,  with  the  form  of  the 
Blackberry  of  large  size,  and  the  color 
and  flavor  of  the  Red  Raspberry.  It  will 
be  appreciated  by  berry  eaters,  who  find 
the  seeds  of  both  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  annoying,  as  in  the  Logan  they 
are  very  small  and  soft  and  not  abundant. 
It  ripens  earlier  than  either  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  or  Blackberry  and  brings  a  better 
price  in  the  California  markets.  Its 
hardiness  appears  fully  attested  in  Ohio, 
as  fully  exposed  on  the  grounds  of  the 
above-named  company  it  did  not  suffer 
in  the  least  during  the  cold  winter  of 
1894-5,  and  to  their  surprise  fruited  the 
past  spring  on  one  year  plants.  As  you 
will  see  by  their  advertisement  in  our 
columns,  they  offer  a  large  valuable  cat¬ 
alogue  free  which  contains  a  life-size 
cut  and  full  description  of  this  novelty. 
— Adv. 


“  rot”  manure.  What  it  does  is  to  bring 
about  a  chemical  change  so  that  the 
valuable  ammonia  contained  in  the 
manure  is  put  in  such  form  that  it  will  not 
escape.  Your  manure,  probably,"  fire- 
fangs”  because  it  is  too  dry,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  pile  is  left  too  open  and 
loose.  To  prevent  this,  tramp  the  pile 
down  hard  as  fit  is  made  up  and  then 
keep  it  moist.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix 
horse  and  cow  manure  together,  as  the 
latter  is  moister  and  colder  than  the 
former.  If  the  liquid  drainings  from 
the  stable  can  be  run  on  to  the  pile, 
there  will  be  no  danger  from  fire-fang- 
ing.  The  place  to  use  plaster  is  in  the 
stable  from  day  to  day,  in  the  stalls  and 
back  of  the  horses. 


gutetiising, 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Eat 

Nourishing  food,  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  to  give 
you  good  appetite,  purify  your  blood,  steady 
your  nerves  and  you  will  have  perfect  health. 
Dyspeptics  and  nervous  sufferers  find  cure  in 

Hoods 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  the  only  pills  to  take 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


To  Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers! 

Have  you  had  a 
copy  of  our  new  1896 
Catalogue  and  Price 
List  of  Berry  Boxes 
and  Crates,  Plant 
Boxes,  Climax  Bas¬ 
kets - for  Peaches, 

Grapes  and  Melons— 
Stave  Baskets,  and 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Packages? 
If  not,  send  us  your 
name  and  address  on 
a  Postal  to-day,  and 
get  this  valuable  32-page(4'/4x7in.)pamphlet,/ree. 
It  is  fully  illustrated  with  numerous  photo-engrav¬ 
ings,  showing  the  packages  tilled  with  fruit,  and 
as  packed  for  shipment.  When  writing  for  cata¬ 
logue,  send  us  the  names  of  other  Fruit  Growers. 


The  name 


of  the  greatest  oat  is 

ILLINOIS 

r  Yields  over  100  bushels  per  acre, 
rust  proof,  matures  early,  longest  and  v\' 
heaviest  straw,  grain  large  and  weighty. * ' 
I  control  the  entire  Stock  of  “Illinois.” 
Have  also  8unnl  and  Leading  Sorts. 

□ATS 

Send  Postal  Card  for  beautiful  and  in¬ 
structive  new  Seed  and  Plant  Book. 

It’s  FREE  if  you  write  to-day.  i 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE.  ™ 

Rockford  Seed  Farms 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

P.  O.  Box  645 


ESTABLISHED  1822. 


We  introduced  this  potato  last  year  in  nearly 

every  state  in  the  Union,  reports  received  show 
it  gave  unqualified  satisfaction  and  was  invari¬ 
ably  Awarded  First  Prizes.  It  iso/  surpass¬ 
ing  quality,  very  early,  a  heavy  cropper,  uniform 
size,  free  from  disease  and  good  keeper.  We  send  it 
(carriage  paid  in  New  England)  for  $5.00  per  bbl., 
$2.25  bush.,  75c.  nk.  Purchasers  outside  of  New 
England  may  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  these 
prices.  Our  illustrated  Indexed  Catalogue 
(1TO  pages)  contains  news  about  novelties  and 
standard  varieties  of  Flowers,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Vegetables,  approved  agricult¬ 
ural  and  horticultural  implements,  cultural 
directions,  information  bow  to  prevent  and 
destroy  plant  pests,  particulars  of  our  offer  to 
duplicate  first  prizes  offered  by  all  agricultural 
and  horticultural  societies  in  the  United  States, 
and  Free  Delivery.  We  Mail  It  Free,  and  with 
it  to  those  who  mention  this  paper,  either  of  the 
following  selections  for  15  ets.,  or  both  for  25  ets. 
(1.)  1  oz.  Breek’s  Boston  Mixture  Sweet  Peas  (£0 
kinds.)  1  pkt.  Breok’s  Dwarf  Rainbow'  Nastur¬ 
tium.  1  pkt.  Breck’s  Tall  Rainbow  Nasturtium. 
(2.)  1  pkt.  Breck’s  Belmont  Tomato.  1  pkt. 

Breck’s  Golden  Celery.  1  pkt.  Breck’s  Wakefield 
Cabbage. 

Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn. 

JOS  BRECK  &.  SONS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IDREER’S 


Rejjable  SEEDS! 

PLANTS  and  BULBS1 


=  A  re  everywhere  known  as  The  BEST.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postage  — 
=  stamp  for  Dreer’s  Gnrden  Calendar  for  1896— richly  illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover,  = 

g  SJJgffiS ifeTSd mfiZSSu.  henry  a.  DREER,  f  14  Chestnut  St.,  Fhila.,  Pa.  g 


The  Earliest  Potato  in  the  Market 

NEW  WHITE  OHIO 

Makes  its  debut  this  spring. 


The  Earliest  Tomato  in  the  Market 

VICK’S  EARLY  LEADER 


Large  Packet  25  ets.  Half  Packet  15  ets. 

The  wonderful  new  Rose  Crimson  Rambler  15c.  each. 

Choice  Mixed  Sweet  Peas  (not  a  cheap  mixture),  containing  many  of  the  finest  named 
varieties,  40  ets.  per  pound,  25  ets.  half  pound,  15  ets.  quarter  pound. 

And  with  either  of  the  above  a  copv  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  (when  wanted)  which  contains 
everything  required  for  a  good  garden.  Guide  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents, 
which  may  be  deducted  from  first  order.  Box  R.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  VICKS  SONS 


m  for  them — 

#a  (C.  1/ I  get  them,  plants 
^^^■m/them.  They  are  the^ 

^  ®  J  y  standard  seeds  every- 
where ;  sown  by  the 
largest  planters  in  the  world. 
Whether  you  plant  50  square  feet 
of  ground  or  50  acres,  you  should 
have  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  ’96. 
The  most  valuable  book  for  far¬ 
mers  and  gardeners  ever  given 
away.  Mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  <fc  CO.,^ 
Detroit,  Mlcli. 


$IOOi  FREE 

To  tlie  |irrnons  making  (lie  largest  yield 
from  If  |  U  C  I  CCC  GOGH  COIN  IMtOI.I  Kit 
our  VllltLLdO  SWEET  POTATO  thin 
year.  Here  In  a  eliauee  to  MAKE  1IOSKV 
LAN Y,  beside*  getting  the  best  Sweet  I*o- 
tato  on  earth.  Send  tor  IStMi  Catalogue, 
y-v  an  /-v  a  t  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  post- 
I  I  IX  I  I  I  LX  l»aid.  7«e.  per  lb.  Red  Wetli- 
1  ’  e ra field,  HOe.  per  pound. 

MELON  SEED,  all  leading  varieties.  :t5e. 
per  pound,  postpaid.  Can  you  beat  this? 

KAO  I SI1BS,  I5e.  per  pound,  postpaid. 
Peas.  Keans  and  all  Vegetable  Seeds  at  eor- 
respondingly  low  priees.  It  will  pay  you 
to  let  us  bear  from  you  before  you  buy.  We 
are  the  Market  Gardener  and  Farmer's 
friend.  OI  K  PRICES  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

THE  HUNTIN6T0N  SEED  CO  •  Indiana. 


r 


A  BARCAIN  COLLECTION  OF 


FLOWER 


10  Choice  Annuals. 

(everybody’s  favorites),  all 
new,  fresh  seeds,  sure  to  , 
grow  and  bloom  this  season.  . 

Pansy,  40  colors  and 
markings;  Phlox,20 colors;  ( 
Verbena, 18 colors;  Pinks 
10 colors;  Petunia,  10 col¬ 
ors;  Asters,  12  colors;  Bal¬ 
sam,  8  colors;  Sweet 
Peas,  12 colors;  Migno¬ 
nette  and  Sweet  Alyssum. 

FAD  10  PCNTC  and  the  name  and  ad- 
I  Ufl  Ik  U L 11  lu  dress  of  two  of  your 
friends  who  grow  flowers,  1  will  send,  postpaid, 
the  complete  collection,  one  pkt.  each  of  the  ten 
varieties  (enough  for  any  ordinnry  gnrden.)  This 
is  a  BONAFIDE  offer,  made  to  introduce  my 
home  grown  flower  seeds  to  new  customers  and 
which  I  guarantee  to  please  you  or  the  amount 
paid  refunded  and  the  seeds  given  as  a  present. 

Miss  C.  H.  L1PPINCOTT, 

319  and  323  Sixth  St.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3©©©©®©©©©©©©©©©©©©©1 


O  F  WT  G  Varieties. 

Catalogues  FREE 


J.CHAS,  McCullough 


Second  &  Walnut  Sts. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BLACK  COW  PEAS. 

The  great  soil  improver.  For  light  or  medium  soil 
this  crop  is  superior  to  clover  as  a  green  manuring 
crop  to  turn  under.  It  also  makes  a  splendid  nu¬ 
tritious  forage  crop  and  enriches  the  soil,  even 
though  the  crop  is  cut  off.  Write  for  l’rice  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue,  giving  full  information. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Richmond,  Va. 


nn  vnil  CCC  Tlie  DniMTO  LINCOLN  OATS— They  are  White,  Heavy 
y  U  I  UU  ULL  I  IIL  I  UIHI  •  Big  Producers,  and  Have  No  Equal. 

Farmers  want  facts.  Here  they  are: 

1st.  Lincoln  oat  has  produced  one-third  more  than  any  other  in  same  locality. 

2d.  They  are  early  Sown  with  others,  ripen  from  six  to  ten  days  earlier. 

3nd.  They  get  the  start  of  dry  weather  on  account  of  their  earliness. 

4th.  They  have  stout  straw  and  don’t  lodge. 

5th.  They  never  have  rusted.  [meat. 

6th.  They  are  best  for  feeding  on  account  of  their  thin  hull,  soft  nib  and  heavy 
7th.  No  oat  in  existence  will  produce  more  on  light  or  thin  land,  while  on  rich  soil 
150  bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  uncommon.  My  seed  was  grown  expressly  for 
me  under  my  own  supervision.  The  cut  shows  the  weight 
Is  it  Dot  economy  to  have  the  best  ?  Your  neighbors  will  want  your  crop  at  a  big 
advance  over  feed  prices  to  sow  next  season. 

They  are  going  fast.  Orders  coming  now  from  all  directions.  Orders  from  New 
Jersey,  Kansas,  North  Carolina  and  Canada,  and  lots  from  Ohio.  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania  already  on  mv  books. 

FRICKS — Pint,  postpaid,  15  cents;  quart,  25  cents.  Express  or 
freight,  charges  paid  by  purchaser — Fee k.  40  cents  ;  half  bushel,  70  cents  ; 
bushel,  *1  ;  sack  of  bushels.  *3.30;  5  bushels,  *4.50  ;  10  bushels, 
*8.50  ;  20  bushels  and  over,  80  cents  per  bushel. 

1  have  a  nice  lot  of  white  BONANZA  KING,  AMERICAN  BANNER  and 
the  BLACK  RUSSIAN  a  winter  oat.  Prices  see  catalogue. 

For  further  particularssee  large  advertisement  in  February  15th  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

100,000  Gregg,  Palmer  and  other  Raspberry  roots  at  $ 7.50  per  M. 

30  varieties  of  Seed  Corn.  All  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds.  DON’T  FAIL  TO  SEND  FOR  LARGE  NEW  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  NOW.  BIRMINGHAM,  <).,  is  my  money  order  office.  Address 

S.  P.  SHEPARD,  Henrietta,  Ohio. 


Jt  /  aS 

•  eg  » 


HURRAH,  FARMERS!  SHOUT  FOR  JOY! 

Fine,  luxuriant  pastures  and  rich  meadows,  producing  tremendous  hay  yields 
(4  to  6  tons  per  acre),  are  now  made  possible  on  every  soil,  in  every  clime,  bv 
sowing  our  Extra  Gruss  and  Clover  Mixtures.  You  won’t  need  to  wait  a  lifetime 
for  a  good  8turt  of  graiot,  for  we  have  * 


_  - grass,  for  we  have  grasses,  which,  if  sown  in  April,  will  pro¬ 

duce  u  rousing  crop  In  J uly.  Pamphlet  on  Grass  Culture,  etc.,  3  cents  postage. 

WE  FAY  *400  IN  GOLD  PRIZES. 


^  ..  - puiuiuus  niu  TC 

tig.  We  are  the  largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  In  the  world!  Our 
seeds  produee-as  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  says-Snlzer’s  Early 
WlHConRln  Potato  yielded  for  me  T86  bushels  per  acre.  If  an  early  sort  yields 
i  156  bushels,  what  will  a  late  do!  Potatoes  only  $1.50  per  burrel! 

EARLIEST  VEGETABLES  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Splendid  sorts,  flue  yield*.  Onion  Seed  only  80c.  per  lb.  85  pkgg.  Earlleiit 
Vegetables,  #1, postpaid.  10  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds,  25c*.  Everything  at  hard- 
fiA«8i!ir*ce8,  Wholesale  Market  Gardener’s  List.  2c.  Our  great  seed  catalogue 
a  *  ir  ten  paekagen  Gra**e*  and  Grain*,  Including  above  Prize 

vat*,  lsarley  and  Corn,  1*  mailed  upon  receipt  of  10  cent*  In  stamp*,  free.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  package  Yellow-rlnd  Water  melon— the  melon  *ensatlon,  and  the 
rarest  or  rare  novelties,  only  1*4  cents.  Catalogue  alone  5c.  postage. 


J9HNA.SALZERSEED  Co,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS-. 
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Under  Ruralisms  of  December  28,  we 
gave  a  pretty  full  account  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stringfellow’s  philosophy  and  practice 
as  to  pruning  the  roots  of  trees  before 
shipment,  and  just  before  planting.  He 
cuts  all  roots  back  to  about  an  inch,  more 
or  less,  sloping  the  cuts  so  that  when  the 
tree  is  set,  the  cut  surface  will  “face 
downwards.”  Experience,  he  says,  has 
shown  that  the  roots  will  generally  grow 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  or  surface 
of  the  cut.  A  final  cutting  back  of  the 
roots  should  be  done  shortly  before 
planting  so  as  to  present  a  fresh  surface 
for  the  callus  to  form.  Only  about  a 
foot  of  top  should  be  left.  If  the  little 
tree  is  well  staked,  three  feet  of  top  may 
be  left.  Mr.  JStringfellow  insists  that 
trees  treated  in  this  way  will  live  longer 
and  be  far  more  vigorous.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  great  saving  to  the  nursery¬ 
man  in  packing  ;  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  is  lessened, and  the  purchaser  is  bene¬ 
fited,  also.  Fig.  59  shows  Mr.  Stringfel- 
low  with  one  of  his  close-pruned  trees  in 
one  hand  and  the  result  of  one  season’s 
growth  in  the  other . 

Nurserymen  have  their  trials, not  ODly, 
as  others  do,  because  of  general  depres¬ 
sion,  but  because,  no  matter  how  gen¬ 
eral  the  country’s  prosperity  may  be, 
they  may  not  share  in  it  at  all,  because 
of  their  utter  dependence  upon  weather 
conditions  which  are  quite  beyond  their 
guidance.  We  have  naturally  had  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  when  the  Carman  goose¬ 
berry  would  be  offered  for  sale,  a  variety 
that,  all  points  considered,  we  regard  as 
better  than  any  thus  far  introduced.  The 
following  excerpt  from  a  private  letter 
from  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company  will 
answer  the  queries  of  our  friends  : 

As  to  the  Carman  gooseberry — we  made  a  total 
failure  in  its  propagation  last  season,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  plants,  owing  to  the  late  spring 
freezes,  and  extremely  dry  season  following.  We 
estimate  our  losses  at  $10,000.  This  will  delay  its 
introduction  a  year  or  two . 

Tue  number  of  new  kinds  of  potatoes 
for  which  astonishing  claims  are  made, 
has  never  been  so  great  as  just  now. 
We  would  say  this  to  our  readers  :  Do 
not  even  try  any  new  variety  if  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality  and  shape,  no  matter  how 
great  a  yielder  it  may  be . 

Try  the  new  clematis,  Edouard  Andre. 
It  blooms  the  same  season  it  is  trans¬ 
planted,  and  it  blooms  all  summer.  The 
color  is  different  from  that  of  any  other 
clematis.  It  is  perfectly  hardy . 

We  print  the  following  note — one  of 
several  of  the  same  tenor — called  out  by 
Dr.  Garlick’s  remarks  as  to  the  Crimson 
Rambler  : 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Garlick  will 
not  discard  his  Crimson  Rambler  rose  without 
further  trial.  Mine,  a  one-year  plant,  set  last 
spring  just  in  time  to  be  cutback  by  the  frost  that 
killed  so  many  of  our  fruit  buds  arid  blossoms, 
Anally  sent  out  a  thrifty  shoot  that  reached  a 
length  of  about  two  feet,  after  I  had  given  it  up 
for  dead,  as  it  started  out  again  after  the  frost 
and  then  seemed  to  die  out,  but  later  took  hold  as 
I  have  said.  l.  a.  peters. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Synchronism  of  variation  in 
plants.  The  London  Gardeners’ Chronicle 
alluding  to  the  ofttimes  simultaneous 
appearance  in  widely  different  localities 
of  the  same  “  sport,”  says  that  at  about 
the  same  time  that  the  Cupid  sweet  pea 
(Burpee  &  Co.)  was  announced  here,  Mr. 
Eckford,  the  well-known  sweet  pea 


Acme  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

“  Its  various  qualities  fit  it  for 
easy,  rapid  and  efficient  prepa¬ 
ration  of  land  and  in  cheaply 
working  the  broad  fields  of  a 
large  farm  into  as  fine  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  a  garden.”  Will  be  sent 
on  trial.  See  advertisement  on 
page  190. 


originator  of  England,  had  “the  same 
dwarf  variety  in  his  grounds.”  There  is 
now  a  pink  dwarf  reported  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 
pee  and,  doubtless,  we  shall  soon  have 
a  variety  of  colors . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  regards  Sutton  Beauty 
as  about  the  best  paying  apple  for  mar¬ 
ket  that  we  have . 

In  the  opinion  of  Ruralisms,  the  cata¬ 
logue  makers  make  a  serious  mistake  in 
not  giving  a  full  index.  It  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  whether  the  catalogue  is  arranged, 
as  most  are,  alphabetically  or  not,  one 
is,  all  the  same,  assisted  by  the  index. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  arrange  all 
plants  and  seeds  alphabetically.  The 
vegetable  seeds,  flower  seeds  and  so- 
called  farm  seeds  are  placed  in  separate 
departments.  So,  too,  are  the  grass 
seeds,  miscellaneous  seeds  and  tree  and 
shrub  seeds,  herbs,  plants  and  so  on. 
They  present  a  dozen  or  more  different 
classes  of  the  matter  offered,  and  the 
inquirer  is  often  obliged  to  look  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  entire  book 
to  find  just  what  he  wants.  An  index 
saves  all  this  trouble.  It  takes  some 
space,  to  be  sure,  and  adds  a  trifle  to  the 
cost.  But  it  is  our  way  when  we  wish 
to  look  up  special  offers,  collections, 
field  corn,  Kaffir  corn,  Teosinte,  buck¬ 
wheat,  sugar  cane  seed,  tobacco,  broom 
corn,  oats,  clovers,  grasses,  Soja  beans, 
cow  peas,  ornamental  plants,  shrub  and 
tree  seeds,  fertilizers  and  so  on,  to  select 
the  catalogue  that  always  contains  a 
comprehensive  index . 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


orn 


is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
7%  actual 


Potash. 


A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Genuine  *£■  Guano, 

In  original  packages  as  Imported.  No 
manipulation.  Limited  stock.  To-day’s 
price,  $37  per  ton,  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Camden 
or  Philadelphia. 

TAYLOR  BROS,  J  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DA  VIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

-  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  J 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 


New  York. 


|  Chicago. 


COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

■St.  Lou:.:. 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BR08.C0 

Philadelphia. 

MOK.LEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 

! 

Cleveland. 

Salem,  Musk. 

Buffalo. 

Louisville. 

NO  MISREPRESENTATION  on  the 

part  of  our  agents  tolerated  or  of 
dealers  or  painters  necessary.  You 
know  just  what  you  are  getting  when  you 
have  painting  done  with 

Pure  White  Lead 

(see  list  of  brands,  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Don’t  be  misled  by  try¬ 
ing  something  else  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 
Any  desired  shade  or  color  may  be  easily 
produced  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials  and  directions  how  to  use,  and  other  interesting  information, 
especially  to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator 
and  one  ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


P*  ||  |  [^|  Get  in  the  swim  !  Ask  for  the  Agency  of 

I  til  I  ILIltllO  Royal  Standard  Fertilizers 

before  territory  is  taken.  Sure  winners 
and  EASY  to  sell.  HIGH-GRADE  SPECIAL  BRANDS  for  all  soils  and  crops.  Respons¬ 
ible  agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 

BOTAL  FERTILIZER  CO.,  No.  40  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


AUGH’S 


• — (BTABLItHCO  1889 - 


BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY. 

WORKS  :  Foot  of  Morris  to  Moore  8ts« 
Address  20  8.  Delaware  Aye.,  PIIILA. 


SPECIAL  POTATO  MANURE 

ANIMAL  BONE  $25  PHOSPHATE 

GENERAL  CROP  GROWER 

Bone  &  Potash  Compound 

—High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate— 

PURE  RAW  BONE  MEAL,  Ac. 


Waste  on  the  Farm. 


WRITE  US  FOR  A  CIRCULAR  OF 

Bone  Manures 

SURE  CROP  MAKERS. 


Around  the  farm  there  is  at  least  a  ton  or  two  of  materials,  such  as  Ashes, 
Hen  Droppings,  Wood’s  Earth,  Marl  and  other  things,  which,  if  mixed  with 

Powell’s  Prepared  Chemicals, 

make  fertilizers  rich  in  Ammonia,  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid,  which  will  be 
quick  acting,  producing  large  crops  and  at  the  same  time  permanently  improve 
the  soil.  A  fertilizer  made  in  this  way  is  certain,  but  costs  very  little  —  only 

about  $ia  per  ton. 

Many  thousand  farmers  have  saved  fully  half  their  fertilizer  bills  by  the  use  of  Powell’s  Prepared 
Chemicals.  Circular  giving  instructions  for  mixing,  with  testimonials  from  every  section  sent  free. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEniCAL  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  CHEMICAL  C0„ 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HOW  TO  BUY  AND  USE 


•IfSOLUBLEfr 

Pacific  Guano. 


PLANT  FOOD 

$10  to  $15  per  ton  can  be  saved  by  buying  fertilizers 
intelligently,  and  using 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

the  cheapest  and  best  source  of  nitrogen. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet,  containing  the  results 
of  experiments  with  fertilizers  and  directions  how 
to  use  and  buy  fertilizers  to  the  best  advantage,  sent 
FltHK.  Address 

8.  M.  HAKBIS,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 


The  Standard  Guano  Now  in  Use. 

Almanac  for  1896  now  ready;  sent  on  application. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  CO., 

AGENTS  WANTED.  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland. 
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THE 

The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

TEE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  1850. 

Elbebt  S.  Cabman,  Editor-In-Chief. 

Hebbebt  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  854  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  ilne  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
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These  Rhode  Island  Yankees  are  ingenious  people. 
Mr.  Macomber’s  fertilizer  mixer,  and  Mr.  Birge’s 
harrow,  are  two  samples  of  what  Fred  Grundy  calls 
“  profitable  tinkering.”  We  have  some  more  speci¬ 
mens  coming  on  the  way.  That  fertilizer  “  mixer  ” 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  a  balanced  ration  is 
made  out  of  thoughts.  One  of  these  “  tinkers  ”  will 
whirl  a  thing  over  in  his  mind  one  way,  and  then  turn 
it  over  and  whirl  it  in  another  direction.  If  he  turned 
it  in  only  one  direction,  it  would  never  be  anything 
but  a  one-sided  idea.  One-sided  ideas  are  too  narrow 
to  fill  a  gap  in  any  farmer’s  needs. 

© 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  on  page  188  about  feed¬ 
ing  cotton-seed  meal  to  poultry,  it  may  be  stated  that 
very  small  quantities  of  this  substance  are  fed  on 
large  brooder  farms  to  the  little  chickens.  The  object 
in  feeding  it  is  not  to  secure  a  cheap  ration,  but  to 
prevent  a  looseness  of  the  bowels  which  often  trou¬ 
bles  chicks  when  forced  with  large  quantities  of  meat 
and  green  food.  The  cotton-seed  meal  is  constipating 
in  its  effect  on  the  system.  Our  opinion  is  that  the 
Connecticut  hens  mentioned  in  the  article,  were  fed 
too  much  of  this  meal.  We  would  never  feed  it  to 
poultry  except  for  its  medicinal  effect. 

a 

A  series  of  institutes,  or  “agricultural  schools,”  is 
being  held  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  during  the 
month  of  March.  The  opening  meeting  was  held  at 
Mount  Kisco,  March  4,  and  similar  meetings  will  be 
held  in  each  town  in  the  county.  This  work  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  State  institutes,  but  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  “  Committee  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture,”  which  consists  of  a  body  of 
wealthy  men  who  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  has  charge  of 
the  meetings,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of  the 
ablest  educators  in  the  State.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  have 
more  to  say  about  these  meetings  in  a  short  time. 

0 

An  apple  grower  in  western  New  York,  according 
to  a  local  paper,  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  for  branding 
his  apples.  He  selected  a  fine  tree  bearing  apples  of 
his  principal  variety.  Then  he  prepared  slips  of 
sized  paper,  and  in  these  stenciled  his  name.  A 
couple  of  weeks  before  picking  time,  he  bound  a  slip 
of  paper  around  each  apple  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
tree,  having  the  part  containing  the  name  on  the  side 
toward  the  sun.  When  the  apples  were  picked,  the 
slips  were  removed,  and  the  name  of  the  grower  was 
plainly  shown  on  each  apple.  One  of  these  apples 
was  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  placed  in  the  top  of 
each  barrel.  On  the  head  was  stenciled  the  advice, 
“  Look  for  the  name.”  The  novelty  of  the  thing  has 
attracted  great  attention  to  his  apples. 

© 

In  a  small  neighborhood  in  the  interior  of  New 
York  State,  a  poor,  crippled  man  makes  a  bare  liveli¬ 
hood  by  keeping  a  little  store.  Last  fall,  a  customer 
who  owed  him  money,  brought  in  a  number  of  part¬ 
ridges  which  were  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  bill.  The 
hunter  claimed  that  the  birds  had  all  been  shot  in  a 
legal  manner.  The  game  laws  having  been  recently 
changed,  the  storekeeper  decided  to  make  sure  of  his 
ground  before  shipping.  The  birds  were  put  into  a 
box  and  left  at  the  railroad  station  while  he  went  to 
consult  a  lawyer  with  regard  to  the  game  laws.  On 
his  return,  he  found  the  box  gone  and  was  soon  after 
informed  that  the  constable  had  seized  it.  Later  he 
found  that  he  was  practically  under  arrest  for 


attempting  to  sell  snared  game,  as  one  of  the  birds 
had  a  piece  of  wire  on  its  leg — used  simply  to  fasten 
the  birds  together.  This  man  is  to  be  tried  in  May, 
and,  if  convicted,  the  fine  will  ruin  him,  as  it  will  re¬ 
quire  all  his  little  savings,  and  more,  to  settle.  The 
man  has  always  borne  a  good  reputation,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  he  is  capable  of  intentional  wrong  or 
illegal  dealing.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  injus¬ 
tice  that  is  possible  under  our  game  laws.  This  poor 
crippled  man  had  no  thought  of  breaking  the  law, 
yet,  in  order  to  “  make  an  example”  of  some  one,  the 
authorities  steal  his  birds  and  subject  him  to  all  sorts 
of  annoyance  and  expense.  The  whole  thing  is  done 
at  the  instigation  of  town  and  city  men,  who  desire 
the  game  for  a  few  weeks’  pleasure  shooting.  It  is 
high  time  that  farmers  recognized  the  fact  that  they 
have  some  rights  in  this  matter  of  game  preservation. 
At  present,  the  farmers  supply  the  land  and  the  food 
for  game,  while  the  city  men  supply  the  laws.  If  the 
case  we  have  mentioned  be  brought  to  trial,  farmers 
should  organize  and  push  it  through,  or  otherwise  a 
precedent  may  be  established  against  them. 

0 

Mr.  S.  S.  Bailey,  of  Michigan,  points  out  the  fact 
that  most  men  are  pretty  likely  to  attribute  success  in 
farming  to  the  man  of  the  house  alone.  He  says  : 

Most  men,  as  they  pass  by  a  fine  farm,  well  kept,  showing  good 
farming,  will  speak  of  the  man  of  the  farm  as  a  good  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer,  never  for  a  moment  allowing  or  considering  that  the 
wife  of  the  prosperous  farmer  has  contributed  to  make  the  farm 
a  credit  to  its  owners.  In  my  observation  for  over  60  years,  I  have 
found  that,  almost  invariably,  when  you  find  a  man  that  has  the 
credit  of  being  a  first-class  farmer  and  has  a  No.  1  farm,  the  wife 
has  fully  as  much  to  do  in  bringing  success  as  has  the  husband, 
who  gets  all  the  credit,  and  the  wife  is  often  the  better  farmer  of 
the  two.  She  has  had  more  cares  and  made  more  sacrifices  in 
the  rearing  of  the  children,  in  addition  to  the  cares  of  the  farm, 
and  has  carried  heavier  burdens  that  success  might  be  won,  than 
has  the  husband. 

There  is  much  truth  in  that,  for  it  is  a  part  of  human 
nature  for  all  of  us  to  assume  that  man’s  work  stands 
in  its  proportion  of  value  to  that  of  woman’s  in  about 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver.  Not  only  that,  but  many 
of  us  are  as  little  inclined  to  admit  woman  to  her  fair 
share  of  credit  as  is  the  closest  “  gold  bug  ”  to  admit 
silver  to  privileges  of  “  free  coinage.”  Somehow, 
there  are  men  who  appear  to  be  afraid  that,  if  fair 
credit  be  given  to  the  work  and  advice  of  their  wives, 
a  great  slice  of  their  own  importance  will  be  cut  off. 
That  is  why  there  is  a  great  contraction  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium  of  confidence  and  respect  in  some 
families. 

0 

One  of  the  annoyances,  to  the  man  anxious  to  learn, 
in  visiting  many  of  the  exhibitions  of  live  stock  at 
fairs  and  elsewhere,  is  the  large  number  of  cattle 
shown  without  anything  to  indicate  their  breed  or 
ownership.  Exhibitors  seem  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  for  advertising  afforded  by  these  ex¬ 
hibitions.  At  the  different  live  stock  shows  held  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  in  this  city,  catalogues  are 
always  prepared,  giving  the  name  and  number  of 
every  animal,  so  that  by  referring  to  these,  the  breed, 
name  of  exhibitor,  and  other  facts  may  be  learned. 
At  the  recent  poultry  show,  many  of  the  exhibitors 
put  up  cards  and  posters,  and  distributed  circulars, 
and  some  were  always  on  hand  to  explain  the  merits 
of  their  breeds,  and  to  answer  questions.  The  result 
was  a  large  number  of  sales  and  many  new  customers. 
This  was  carried  still  further  at  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club’s  exhibit  than  we  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  it  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  kennels  repre¬ 
sented  had  special  men  to  give  information,  and  cards 
were  posted  near  many  of  the  dogs,  telling  where  all 
desired  information  could  be  obtained.  The  result 
was  a  large  number  of  sales.  This  is  an  admirable 
plan,  satisfactory  to  the  visitor  seeking  information, 
and  profitable  to  the  exhibitors.  We  would  be  glad 
to  see  more  of  it  done  at  our  fairs. 

O 

Prof.  Brooks,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  has  shown  very  clearly  why  soils  that  have 
been  long  under  cultivation,  are  likely  to  need  extra 
supplies  of  potash.  The  earliest  fertilizers  that  were 
used  contained  no  potash.  They  were  mostly  super¬ 
phosphates,  fish,  bones  or  guano.  Even  now  the 
“phosphates”  so  commonly  used  contain  but  little 
potash  as  compared  with  phosphoric  acid.  All  of  the 
important  crops  in  closely  settled  countries,  take 
from  the  soil  much  more  potash  than  phosphoric  acid. 
In  manures,  the  potash  is  far  more  subject  to  loss,  as 
it  is  more  liable  to  be  leached  out,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  is  voided  in  the  urine.  When  we 
plan  to  increase  the  fertility  of  our  fields  by  buying 
bran,  oats,  cotton-seed  meal  or  linseed  meal,  we  may 
secure  a  manure  richer  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  we  add  but  little  potash,  as  these  substances 
contain  but  little  of  it.  Thus  it  is  that,  by  pursuing 
“  natural”  methods,  we  may  readily  increase  our 
supply  of  two  elements  of  fertility,  yet  lack  the  other. 


During  recent  years,  many  tests  to  determine  the 
special  needs  of  certain  soils,  have  been  made  by 
those  who  hoped  by  the  purchase  of  unmixed  chemi¬ 
cals  to  avoid  the  expense  of  unnecessary  fertilizer. 
In  almost  every  case,  on  fields  long  in  cultivation, 
potash  has  been  found  wanting.  It  is  true  that  on 
many  dairy  or  stock-growing  farms  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops  removed  have  been  live  stock  and  their 
products,  the  greatest  drain  has  been  in  phosphoric 
acid ;  yet  even  in  these  cases,  we  would  always  advise 
an  experiment  with  potash  in  some  form. 

O 

Congress  has  ordered  Secretary  Morton  to  dis¬ 
tribute  seeds  as  usual,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  has 
received  letters  from  Congressmen  who  desire  certain 
of  their  friends  appointed  to  positions  in  the  seed¬ 
mailing  departments.  That  makes  evident  one  reason 
for  their  great  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  poor  farmer. 
They  have  friends  who  are  pushing  them  for  some 
political  job.  The  Secretary  is  said  to  have  a  little 
scheme  that  will  upset  these  men.  He  will  require 
all  applicants  to  pass  a  civil  service  examination. 
Hereafter,  those  who  pack  the  seeds,  paste  labels  on 
the  packages,  or  even  carry  them  to  the  post-office, 
may  be  required  to  answer  questions  in  botany,  horti¬ 
culture  or  physiology,  before  they  can  be  accepted. 
Secretary  Morton  has  it  in  his  power  to  select  such 
questions  for  the  examination  that  none  of  the  usual 
applicants  could  pass  it.  Ridiculous,  you  will  say  ! 
Not  a  bit  more  so  than  the  whole  system  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  seeds. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

Come,  Uncle  Sam,  bestir  yourself  ; 

The  eagle  on  your  flag  is  screaming. 

Drop  business  and  thoughts  of  pelf 
For  once  and  shake  yourself  from  dreaming. 

Bring  out  the  gun  of  Lexington 
The  “sword  of  Bunker  Hill”  so  true,  sir, 

For  Freedom’s  work  is  never  done— 

She  has  a  mighty  chore  for  you,  sir — 

Off  yonder  in  the  ocean  blue, 

Fair  Cuba  strives  in  freedom’s  battle, 

She  has  a  right  to  look  to  you 
For  manly  words— not  idle  prattle. 

We  know  your  joints  are  somewhat  stiff, 

And  yet,  your  heart  is  always  skittish, 

And  it  will  be  a  pity  if, 

The  arm  that  soundly  flogged  the  British 
At  Bunker  Hill,  cannot  reach  out 
And  make  fair  Cuba's  fears  to  banish, 

When  from  her  island  in  a  rout 
The  Spanish  dons  go  walking  Spanish  ! 


Do  you  till  or  kill  the  soil  ? 

The  laying  hen  needs  extra  water. 

Is  your  district  schoolhouse  a  jail  ? 

Comfobt  is  paved  with  steps  saved. 

Good  cheese  is  not  “  set  in  its  whey.” 

The  “profitable  tinker”  must  be  a  thinker. 

Two  ways  of  spelling  debt— fret  and  sweat  ! 

A  family  talk  is  often  a  pow-wow  for  good. 

Any  part  of  a  loaf  marks  a  man  as  being  ill  bred. 

Buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage  will  “  make  your  blood  boll.” 

It  will  pay  you  better  to  care  fer  corn  than  to  try  Kaffir  corn. 

Don’t  be  too  sure  that  you  can  mix  your  own  fertilizer  at  a 
profit. 

The  Parker  Earle  strawberry  must  have  plenty  of  meat  and 
drink. 

Is  a  purely  vegetable  diet  sufficient  for  a  hen  ?  J.  A.  W.  (page 
188)  thinks  so. 

Tukn  the  house  plants  frequently.  Don’t  let  one  side  face  the 
window  constantly  ! 

That  glass  house  will  be  just  the  thing  for  evaporating  rasp¬ 
berries  next  summer. 

What  is  the  best  fertilizer  to  use  on  fruits  with  wood  ashes? 
Fine  ground  bone  of  good  quality.  Use  equal  parts  by  weight. 

Snip  the  stems  off  cut  flowers  every  evening.  Give  fresh  water 
and  put  in  a  cool  room  overnight.  They  will  keep  longer  for  it. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  a  State  may 
prohibit  the  shipment  of  game  to  any  market  outside  the  State’s 
limits. 

Now  we  hear  of  a  man  who  argued  that  it  was  not  a  bad  thing 
for  his  stock  to  drink  filthy  water  because  it  made  “  richer 
manure!” 

Buying  seed  of  Kaffir  corn  at  15  cents  a  bushel  and  selling  it  at 
seven  cents  a  pound,  is  a  more  profitable  business  than  buying 
gold  bonds  at  111. 

Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  crushed  and  ground  sunflower 
seed  have  been  used  to  take  the  place  of  linseed  meal  ?  “They 
say”  it  can  be  done. 

It  won’t  do  you  a  bit  of  harm  to  read  the  opposition  political 
paper  this  year.  Read  it  carefully  along  with  your  own.  Don’t 
be  one-sided  in  anything. 

By  multiplying  the  per  cent  of  ammonia  by  .82,  you  have  the  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  or  multiplying  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  by  1.21, 
gives  the  per  cent  of  ammonia. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  a  thing  but  another  to  be  able  to  show  it 
properly.  The  lack  of  some  school  boards  to  appreciate  this 
difference,  has  hurt  many  a  country  boy’s  education. 

Don’t  buy  coarsely  ground  bone  !  You  don’t  like  manure  full 
of  big,  thick  corn  stalks.  If  you  had  your  choice,  every  load  of 
manure  would  be  fine  and  well  rotted.  Why  ?  Because  it  spreads 
more  evenly  and  is  in  a  more  available  condition. 
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WHERE  DOES  A  COW  KEEP  HER  MILK  ? 

A  subscriber  in  New  York  State  sends  this  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  one  that  has  puzzled  many  a  dairyman  : 

When  a  cow  gives  12  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking,  where,  just 
before  milking,  is  most  of  the  milk  stored  ? 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  gives  the  following  explanation  : 

Cows,  probably,  make  some  milk  while  being 
milked,  but  the  larger  part  of  what  they  produce  is 
stored  in  the  udder  until  it  is  drawn.  I  have  just 
measured  the  circumference  of  the  udder  of  a  Jersey 
and  of  a  Holstein  cow.  The  former  is  three  feet  and 
the  latter  four  feet,  four  inches.  The  visible  vertical 
height  in  the  first  case  was  nine  inches  and  in  the 
second  13.  When  the  udder  is  distended,  without 
doubt,  a  part  of  the  udder  is  pushed  up  beyond  a  line 
drawn  horizontally  intersecting  the  abdomen  where 
the  udder  is  attached  to  it. 

If  we  assume  that  these  udders  were  perfect  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  that  the  udder  above  the  line  described 
would  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  perfect  cylin¬ 
drical  form  at  the  lower  end  of  the  udder,  we  would 
have  the  following  capacities  :  The  udder  of  the 
Jersey,  if  it  were  not  filled  up  with  the  membranes, 
would  have  a  capacity,  in  round  numbers,  of  1(5 
quarts  ;  that  of  the  Holstein  48  quarts.  The  Jersey 
is  giving  6.4  quarts  at  a  milking,  while  the  Holstein 
is  giving  16.2  quarts  at  a  milking. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  milk  really 
occupies  about  one-third  of  the  udder.  This  allows 
two-thirds  of  it  to  be  filled  with  tissue.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  this  tissue  is  divided 
into  many  compartments,  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
muscles  are  arranged  something  like  the  puckering 
string  in  a  purse.  The  cow  has  control  over  these 
“  purse  strings”  and  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  close  or 
relax  them.  It  will  be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  to 
keep  the  cow  in  good  humor  when  milking,  in  order 
that  the  “purse  strings”  may  be  loosened  and  the  milk 
allowed  to  flow  freely  from  the  smaller  reservoirs  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  udder  into  the  larger  ones  just 
above  the  teats. 


A  BATCH  OF  CONNECTICUT  NOTES. 

Fertilizer  men  in  Connecticut  are  not  selling  as 
much  fertilizer  this  season  as  usual,  and  so  the  farmer 
who  buys  for  cash  can,  if  he  is  "hrewd,  buy  for  lower 
prices  than  ever  before.  Home  mixing  is  gaining  in 
favor  in  spite  of  the  endeavor  of  many  manufacturers 
to  kill  the  business.  We  have  yet  to  find  a  man  who 
has  used  brains  in  his  mixture,  who  goes  back  to 
factory-mixed  goods.  Manufacturers  talk  plausible 
theories  against  home  mixing,  but  haven’t  facts  to 
back  them  up.  Home  mixing  is  surely  an  educator 
and  a  money-saver.  I  use  high-grade  chemicals,  and 
save  from  $7  to  $8  per  ton  over  the  same  grade  of 
factory  goods  sold  at  wholesale  prices.  Some  farmers 
make  the  mistake  of  buying  cheap  chemicals.  Part  I. 
of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  for  1895,  will  interest,  and  pay  for  careful 
study,  the  man  who  is  interested  in  fertilizers. 

Dr.  Jenkins,  at  a  recent  farmers’  institute,  stated 
that  there  was  being  offered  for  sale  in  Hartford,  for 
March  delivery,  cotton-seed  meal  that  is  a  fraud.  The 
hulls  are  finely  pulverized  and  mixed  with  the  meal  so 
as  to  deceive  the  ordinary  purchaser.  This  meal  sells 
for  about  75  cents  per  ton  under  prime  meal,  but  is 
worth  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  ordinary 
meal. 

Seedsmen’s  catalogues  describe  many  kinds  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  of  varying  quality,  from  fine  to  fair.  I  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  determine  the  quality 
of  a  potato.  It  is  dependent  on  soil,  manner  of  plant¬ 


ing  and  fertilizer.  I  believe  that  I  can  take  any 
potato  and,  by  growing  it  one,  or  at  the  most,  two 
years,  make  it  of  satisfactory  quality,  or  by  varying 
the  conditions,  make  it  unfit  for  human  use.  The 
Maggie  Murphy,  that  immense  yielder  of  large  pota¬ 
toes,  is  often  set  down  as  of  poor  quality.  I  have 
them  weighing  two  pounds,  that  are  as  mealy  and 
nice  as  can  be  asked  for  by  any  epicure. 

Why  farmers  do  not  more  often  use  plaster  as  a 
deodorizer  and  an  absorbent  for  stable  uses,  is  a  puz¬ 
zling  question.  It  may  be  bought  at  the  factory  from 
$4  to  $5  per  ton,  plus  freight,  and  the  escaping  ammo¬ 
nia  caught,  will  more  than  pay  for  the  plaster,  besides 
helping  to  keep  stables  sweet,  healthful  and  clean.  A 
large  handful  per  cow  per  day  is  sufficient. 

I  shall  not  feed  any  more  cotton-seed  meal  to  the 
calves.  I  went  on  the  theory  that  what  was  good  for 
the  cow,  was  for  the  calf,  and  that  I  ought  to  get  her 
trained  for  her  ration  early.  So  a  small  allowance  of 
the  grain,  equal  parts  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  feed 
and  wheat  bran,  was  given  them  once  a  day  ;  but  three 
dying  within  two  days,  and  so  quickly  that  medicine 
did  not  seem  to  avail,  stopped  that  feed  immediately. 

Grain  was  never  so  cheap  before  in  this  locality,  and 
many  farmers  are  laying  in  stocks  for  the  future. 
Three  years  ago,  I  began  keeping  a  daily  record  of 
each  cow’s  product.  I  was  milking  36,  and  soon  found 
six  that  were  not  paying  their  keep  ;  I  had  been 
guessing  before.  They  went  for  beef,  and  we  were 
soon  getting  more  from  the  30  than  previously  from 
the  36.  It  is  but  little  trouble  to  weigh  ;  we  use  a 
double-pointer  scale.  It  pays  in  dollars  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  n.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


KILLING  FILLED  CHEESE. 

A  bill  “  defining  cheese  and  filled  cheese,  ‘and  im¬ 
posing  a  tax  upon,  and  regulating  the  manufacture, 
sale,  importation,  and  exportation  of  filled  cheese,’  ” 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Wilber,  of  New  York  State,  the  last  of 
January.  It  defines  filled  cheese  as  made  of  milk  or 
skim-milk  with  the  admixture  of  butter,  animal  oils 
or  fats,  vegetable  or  any  other  oils  or  compounds 
foreign  to  such  milk,  and  not  the  usual  product  of  the 
dairy,  and  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  cheese. 
It  imposes  special  taxes  upon  the  business:  upon 
every  factory,  $600  per  annum  ;  upon  every  wholesale 
dealer,  $360  per  annum  ;  upon  every  retail  dealer,  $48 
per  annum.  The  penalties  for  doing  business  without 
paying  the  tax,  are  collection  of  the  tax,  and  besides, 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  and  not  more  than  $5,000 
for  manufacturers  ;  not  less  than  $500  or  more  than 
$2,000  for  wholesalers  ;  not  less  than  $100  or  more 
than  $1,000  for  retailers,  for  each  and  every  offense. 
Manufacturers  are  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may 
require  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approve, 
and  shall  give  bonds  of  not  less  than  $5,000.  Such 
cheese  shall  be  packed  in  wooden  packages  only, 
which  shall  be  stamped,  as  shall  the  cheese,  top, 
bottom  and  sides  in  four  places,  in  black-faced  letters 
of  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  with  the  words 
“  filled  cheese,”  and  also  a  statement  showing  the  per 
cent  of  foreign  fats  or  oils  contained  in  the  compound 
from  which  the  cheese  is  made.  Retailers  must  sell 
only  from  original  stamped  packages  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  10  pounds,  in  packages  also  branded 
“  filled  cheese.”  A  retailer  must  also  display  a  sign  in 
large  letters,  “  filled  cheese.”  A  tax  of  one  cent  per 
pound  is  also  imposed.  All  imported  filled  cheese 
shall  be  taxed  15  cents  per  pound.  Other  bills  defin¬ 
ing  “  filled  cheese,”  have  been  introduced,  and  a  sub¬ 
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committee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  having 
all  these  in  charge,  have  agreed  to  report  a  measure 
to  the  full  committee  to  carry  out  the  different 
measures  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  offered  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  will  extend  the  provisions  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  law  to  this  product.  It  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  the  dairy  interests,  especially  of  the  West  and 
Northwest,  have  been  severely  injured  by  the  trade 
in  filled  cheese  which  has  not  been  sold  under  its  true 
name,  and  not  only  every  honest  dairyman,  but  every 
consumer  as  well,  should  be  interested  enough  in  this 
subject  to  enforce  upon  his  Congressman,  the  fact  of 
the  importance  of  this  measure.  Now  is  the  time 
to  act ! 


Free  plant  distribution,  a  new  departure  in  horti¬ 
cultural  work,  was  introduced  by  the  Wisconsin 
Horticultural  Society  five  years  since.  The  society 
agrees  to  furnish  any  pupil  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  State,  six  strawberry  or  three  raspberry 
plants,  or  two  spruce  trees,  upon  the  receipt  of  five 
cents  and  the  promise  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  plants  the  following  autumn.  Over  4,000  children 
took  advantage  of  the  offer  last  year.  This  strikes 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  an  excellent  thing.  Who  is  the 
public-spirited  citizen  right  in  your  school  district, 
who  will  start  just  such  a  local  distribution  ? 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  important  part  of  a  fence  is  the  post.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
a  post  that  will  not  decay ;  also  one  that  will  firmly  support  the 
fence  proper.  The  Anchor  Post  Co.,  13  Cortland  Street,  New  York, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  such  a  post.  Send  for  the  farm 
circular. 

Davis  Bros.,  Washington,  N.  J.,  will  send  free  to  any  address 
their  handsome  illustrated  poultry  catalogue.  This  firm  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  breeders  of  fine,  purebred  poul¬ 
try,  having  20  varieties  of  the  most  popular  breeds,  among  them 
six  new  buff  kinds. 

A  Western  stove  concern  has  been  sending  stoves  through  the 
country  on  wagons,  and  selling  them  at  high  prices  to  farmers  on 
time  notes.  The  price  and  conditions  in  the  note  are  not  always 
the  price  and  conditions  agreed  upon  with  the  agent.  Don't  sign 
any  of  these  notes  without  carefully  reading  them,  if  at  all. 

Have  you  stumps  on  your  laud  ?  If  so,  you  know  what  a  nuis¬ 
ance  they  are,  and  the  value  of  the  land  they  occupy.  Just  write 
Milne  Mfg.  Company,  250  8th  Street,  Monmouth,  Ill.,  for  catalogue 
of  stump  and  grubbing  machines.  Even  though  you  don’t  buy 
the  machine,  you  want  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  those  stumps. 

The  Wheelbarrow  grass  seeder  saves  many  a  tired  back.  There 
are  four  different  styles  made— so  as  to  fit  the  requirements  of 
every  one.  Seed  may  be  sown  either  mixed  or  separate.  O.  E. 
Thompson  &  Sons,  17  River  Street,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  will  send  nicely  illustrated  descriptive  circular  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

We  do  not  look  for  such  low  prices  for  potatoes  of  the  next 
season’s  crop,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bugs 
will  be  out  in  great  force.  We  want  no  free  trade  in  bugs.  Puton 
a  prohibitive  tariff  of  Paris-green.  Thomas  Peppier,  Hights- 
towu,  N.  J.,  has  a  sprayer  that  fills  such  a  tariff  bill.  He  can 
sell  you  a  two-row  sprinkler  or  a  pump  machine  that  will  cover 
30  acres  in  a  day  ! 

It  has  been  proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  water  in  the  stable 
just  where  milch  cows  can  get  at  it  when  wanted,  will  pay  for  the 
expense  of  providing  it  every  three  months,  in  the  extra  supply 
of  milk.  Buckley’s  Improved  Watering  Device  furnishes  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  water,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  readily 
cleaned  without  fouling  the  supply  pipe  in  any  way.  Send  to  C. 
E.  Buckley  &  Co.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  for  fuller  description. 

Plants  suffer  more  from  too  much  water  or  too  little  moisture, 
than  from  lack  of  plant  food.  When  they  suffer  from  too  much 
water  at  one  season,  they  are  sure  to  suffer  for  moisture  in  an¬ 
other  season.  Draining  takes  away  the  surplus  water.  Frequent 
cultivation  will  conserve  moisture.  “  Benefits  of  Draining  and 
How  to  Drain”  is  the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet  published  by  John 
II.  Jackson,  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  contains  some  most  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  and  as  it  is  sent  free,  you  may  have  it 
for  the  asking.  Of  course,  the  object  is  to  advertise  Mr.  Jackson’s 
tile  and  tile  goods,  but  the  information  is  no  less  valuable  on  that 
account,  and  his  goods  are  unexcelled. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  INFRINGERS. 


Some  of  our  correspondents  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  infringers  of  the  De  Laval  Patent  Rights  deny  that  their 
machines  infringe  such  Patents,  and  are  now  talking  of  “  protection” 
to  buyers.  Certainly  nobody  can  have  expected  these  infringers  to 
acknowledge  publicly  that  their  imitations  of  the  De  Laval  machines 
do  infringe  our  Patents. 

Infringers  Already  Enjoined. 

That  could  scarcely  be  expected  of  such  infringers,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  some  of  their  own  agents  and  representatives— and 
many  of  the  unfortunate  buyers  of  their  machines — have  already 
been  perpetually  enjoined  from  the  further  use  of  same.  Concerns 
which  have  long  opposed  the  advance  of  centrifugal  separation,  in  the 
selfish  manufacture  of  impractical  gravity  setting  apparatus,  and  then 
when  forced  to  abandon  same,  have  turned  round  and  brazenly  at¬ 
tempted  to  appropriate  the  just  and  lawful  Patent  Rights  and  invested 
interests  of  another,  are  no  better  in  any  sense  than  those  who  would 
take  anything  else  of  value,  and  no  more  to  be  trusted  by  any  one. 


Avail  of  Offers  of  Protection. 

If  these  offers  of  “  protection  ”  are  made  in  good  faith,  users  of 
such  infringing  machines  will  do  well  to  immediately  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  same,  and  they  should  in  self -safety  demand  a  Bond  given 
and  secured  by  the  indorsement  and  guarantee  of  some  mink  or  other 

responsible  persons  in  their  own  County  and  btate,  since  it  is  sale 

to  assume  that  such  intringing  manufacturers,  whose  actual  financial 
responsibility  is  at  best  limited  and  doubtful,  will  in  the  near  future 
have  all  they  can  well  provide  for  in  the  shape  of  direct  damages  on 
their  own  account,  and  advertising  guarantees  are  of  absolutely  no 
actual  value  to  any  one. 

Further  Caution. 

That  no  infringing  maker,  agent,  dealer,  or  user  can  have  reason 
to  complain  at  the  possible  outcome  of  such  further  proceedings  as 
are  pending  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  protecting  and  maintaining 
our  just  and  lawful  Patent  rights  and  business  interests,  due  and 
repeated  caution  is  again  given  in  this  respect. 
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Several  of  New  York’s  society  women 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  and  have  appeared  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  given  their  views  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  needed  reforms.  They  have 
done  their  work  quite  as  well  as  their 
sanguine  supporters  could  wish,  and  are 
thus  commended  by  a  conservative  news¬ 
paper  :  “  They  have  brought  to  the 
rescue  of  the  people’s  interests,  a  high- 
minded  public  spirit  and  an  unswerving 
conviction  that  are  refreshing  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community.  *  *  * 
It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  future  con¬ 
flicts  with  political  selfishness,  we  shall 
get  our  new  strength  from  the  matrons 
of  the  land.” 

* 

What  a  charm  there  is  in  change — in 
some  things.  Each  season  we  think  the 
fabrics  for  woman’s  dress  grow  more 
beautiful.  Those  who  take  pleasure  in 
such  things,  will  find  them  “loveliest  of 
all”  this  summer.  Daintiness  in  color 
and  effect  was  never  before  so  success¬ 
fully  combined  with  serviceable  quali¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  prettiest  fancies  is  in 
making  up  the  grass  cloth  over  a  colored 
lining.  The  color  shows  through,  and 
gives  a  beautiful  two-toned  effect,  and 
ribbons  of  the  same  shade  as  the  lining 
accentuate  the  color  scheme,  making  a 
beautiful  gown  with  wearing  qualities. 
The  grass  cloth  is  a  color  which  wears 
very  well,  and  washes  without  injury. 
Lace  insertions  are  used  very  effectively 
on  these  grass  cloths,  both  with  and 
without  the  color  underneath. 

•x- 

The  world  moves  on  and  on  until  con¬ 
ditions  get  so  far  in  advance  of  its  peo¬ 
ples’  theories  and  beliefs,  that  one  day 
they  begin  to  awaken  and  revolutionize 
their  ideas,  bringing  them  up  to  date 
with  conditions.  Here  are  some  simple 
facts  stated  by  Dr.  Mary  Jordan-Finley 
in  the  American  Woman’s  Magazine  : 
“  Reproduction  no  longer  requires  the 
entire  energies  of  one-half  the  race.  The 
world  is  populated  ;  henceforth,  not  in¬ 
crease,  but  maintenance,  is  demanded. 
The  dominion  over  nature  has  been 
achieved.  Man  is  master  ;  he  has  come 
into  his  kingdom,  and  a  new  era  of 
psychical  progress  is  opening  before 
him.  With  growing  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  life,  great  plagues  have  ceased, 
and  epidemics  are  diminishing  ;  with  a 
developing  code  of  international  law, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  engines  of  de¬ 
struction,  wars  are  becoming  impossible 
between  petty  peoples,  less  frequent  be  . 
tween  great  nations  ;  with  better  hy¬ 
giene,  infant  mortality  is  diminishing  ; 
and  with  the  checking  of  the  waste  of 
human  life,  a  decreased  production  will 
suffice  to  maintain  the  population.”  It 
is  not  against  nature  for  woman  to  wish 
to  widen  her  sphere.  Nature,  herself, 
has  widened  it,  as  these  facts  show,  and 
is  calling  upon  woman  to  fill  the  heignt 
and  breadth  of  her  opportunities. 


COMFORT  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

N  many  homes,  the  kitchen  is  the  most 
dreary  and  unpleasant  room  in  the 
house.  This  is  a  great  mistake  ;  some¬ 
body  must  spend  many  hours  of  each 
day  in  this  room,  and  whether  it  be  the 
wife,  mother,  sister,  daughter  or  maid,  it 
should  be  convenient  and  cheerful.  Why 
not  have  a  low  rocker  here  where  mother 
can  drop  down  for  a  few  minutes’  rest 
when  watching  her  bread  or  cake  bake  ? 
A  wall  pocket  might  hold  the  latest 
magazine  and  newspapers.  There  are 
times  when  one  can  rest  and  read  a  few 
minutes,  yet  keep  an  eye  on  the  oven. 
I  think  that  I  hear  some  housekeeper 
say,  “  But  this  would  never  do  ;  it  is  not 
practical.” 


It  has  been  done,  all  and  more.  Why 
should  we  follow  in  the  beaten  paths  of 
custom  ?  Because  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  did  not  have  the  conven¬ 
iences  that  we  now  have,  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  enjoy  them.  Per¬ 
haps  had  they  been  able  to  take  life 
easier,  their  daughters  and  granddaugh¬ 
ters  might  have  been  stronger,  healthier 
women. 

It  pays  to  have  kitchen  conveniences, 
even  though  the  rest  of  the  house  is  fur¬ 
nished  plainly.  Graniteware  is  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  iron  and  tin,  and  is 
much  more  satisfactory  and  easier  to 
keep  clean. 

It  is  as  hard  again  to  do  work  in  some 
households  where  there  is  none  of  the 
so-called  modern  conveniences.  A  lemon 
squeezer,  raisin  seeder,  iron  dish  cloth, 
wire  kettle  for  frying  potatoes  and  cro¬ 
quettes,  double  boiler,  egg  poacher,  soap 
shaker,  etc.,  are  by  no  means  new, 
neither  are  they  expensive  ;  but  they  are 
considered  useless  luxuries  in  many 
homes  where  they  should  be  necessities. 

A  useful  article  of  home  manufacture 
consists  of  a  soap  box  with  casters  on 
the  bottom,  neatly  covered  with  pretty 
cretonne,  and  with  a  hinged  cover  which 
is  first  padded  before  putting  on  the 
cretonne.  A  flounce  of  the  cretonne  is 
fastened  on  by  means  of  brass-headed 
tacks.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
are  feather-stitched  with  black  Roman 
floss.  This  is  a  combination  affair 
answering  for  an  ottoman  as  well  as  a 
receptacle  for  old  newspapers,  brown 
paper,  bags  and  wrapping  paper,  as  well 
as  a  ball  of  cord  wound  from  the  pieces 
wrapped  around  packages. 

A  double  wall  pocket  whose  founda¬ 
tion  consists  of  pasteboard  covered  with 
cretonne  and  finished  with  a  row  of 
feather-stitching  done  in  Boston  art  silk, 
is  most  convenient  for  dusting  rags, 
sweeping  caps  and  rubber  sleeves  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  dress  sleeves. 

CARKIE  MAY  ASHTON. 


SHALL  SHE  PROPOSE? 

OM  SAWYER,  in  his  whitewashing 
experience,  unconsciously  “  dis¬ 
covered  a  great  law  of  human  nature,” 
namely,  “  In  order  to  make  a  man  covet 
a  thing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  obtain.”  Therefore, 
to  make  ourselves  appreciated,  we  must 
make  ourselves  difficult  to  obtain. 

Methinks  that,  were  we  to  throw  our¬ 
selves  at  the  feet  of  our  admirers,  most 
of  us  would,  for  want  of  an  opportunity 
to  marry,  remain  spinsters.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  were  the  woman  to  propose, 
it  would  take  the  “  blush  off  the  rose.” 
In  other  words,  the  man  to  whom  the 
proposal  had  been  made,  no  matter  what 
his  feelings  for  her  had  previously  been, 
would  suddenly  discover  that  his  idol 
was  sadly  lacking  in  what  men  most 
value  in  women — modesty.  In  view  of 
this,  it  seems  certain  that  she  must  find 
some  other  way  to  rid  herself  of  the 
“  dog  in  the  manger.” 

No  girl  of  true  refinement  should  show 
herself  too  anxious  for  the  society  of 
men.  When  one  has  “wooed”  for  a 
sufficient  time  without  making  his  in¬ 
tentions  known,  he  should  be  “  mit- 
tened.”  If  he  care  for  her,  this  will  be 
almost  sure  to  bring  about  a  proposal. 
If  he  is  one  of  those  who  “  woo  and  woo 
and  ride  away,”  she  is  safer  without  his 
society.  A  girl  who  continues,  gracious¬ 
ly,  to  receive  attention  from  a  young 
man  who,  after  repeated  opportunity, 
fails  to  declare  his  intentions,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  “  playing  with  fire.” 

My  position  as  a  worker  in  the  young 
woman’s  department  of  a  Christian  or¬ 
ganization,  has  brought  me  in  contact 
with  many  young  women  of  various 
classes.  1  have  almost  invariably  found 
hat  their  standard  is  not  high  enough  ; 


that  is,  they  do  not  live  up  to  their 
ideals.  I  have  known  nice  girls  to  unite 
with  a  society,  which  requires  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  pledge  themselves,  to  discourage 
in  every  way  possible,  the  use  of,  and 
traffic  in  intoxicants,  and  which  makes 
the  laws  of  purity  equally  binding  upon 
both  sexes,  and  then  receive  attention 
from  men  known  to  frequent  saloons 
and  break  the  laws  of  purity.  And,  I 
know  of  one  member  of  such  a  society 
who  married  a  man  of  this  class. 

I  have  found  a  tendency  among  girls, 
to  think  that  they  must  have  “gentleman 
company,”  be  it  of  what  class  it  may. 
This  is  all  wrong  ;  better  would  she  be 
unknown  outside  the  home  circle,  or  re¬ 
main  forever  unmarried,  than  have  her 
name  coupled  with  that  of  such  a  man, 
or  be  tied  to  him  for  life  ;  Remember  : 

Better  the  soberest,  prosiest,  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 

One  of  our  national  temperance  lead¬ 
ers  has  said  :  “  There  is  much  said  about 
teaching  girls  the  value  of  their  smiles. 
But,  as  the  average  girl  soon  learns,  the 
value  of  her  smiles,  it  is  more  important 
to  teach  her  the  value  of  her  frowns.” 
This  is  the  point  exactly.  When  she 
learns  the  value  of  her  frowns,  the 
necessity  of  her  proposing  will  vanish. 
Men  are  rarely  better  than  the  women 
with  whom  they  associate.  Let  her 
place  her  standard  high,  it  cannot  be  too 
exalted,  and  have  it  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  she  will  countenance  no  man 
who  does  not  make  an  effort  to  approach 
her  ideal. 

The  “  dog  in  the  manger”  usually 
steers  clear  of  such  girls.  If  he  does 
make  advances,  a  few  well-directed 
frowns  will  cause  him  either  to  mend 
his  ways,  or  seek  more  congenial  society 
elsewhere.  A  man  of  this  class  rarely 
has  any  use  for  a  girl  of  such  exalted 
principles.  He  prefers  one  of  the  silly 
sort,  who  care  more  for  dress  and  the 
admiration  and  flattery  of  men,  than 
they  do  for  anything  else. 

The  “new  woman”  does  not  care  to 
deprive  men  of  the  privilege  of  propos¬ 
ing.  She  may,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
usurp  his  place  in  the  office  or  counting- 
room,  but  to  take  his  place  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  never.  She  will  soon  learn 
to  value  frowns  and  smiles  alike,  and 
from  the  height  of  her  pure  womanhood, 
put  the  “dog  in  the  manger”  to  flight  by 
a  well-directed  frown.  lulu  lane. 


WHAT  ONE  WOMAN  DID. 

HE  great  question  of  the  day  (or 
one  of  them)  is,  “  What  can  a 
woman  do  to  earn  her  own  living  ?”  Per¬ 
haps  a  little  of  my  own  experience  be¬ 
fore  my  marriage,  may  help  some  one, 
or  give  an  idea  of  what  she  shall  do.  At 
my  old  home,  was  a  large  pear  orchard, 
of  which  I  had  the  charge,  more  or  less, 
for  several  years.  The  varieties  were  all 
the  common  sorts,  one-half  being  Bart¬ 
lett  and  Duchess.  I  took  great  interest 
in  fruit  growing,  and  read  whatever  I 
could  in  regard  to  growing  and  market¬ 
ing  it.  Many  hours  I  spent  in  thinning 
out  the  fruit,  and  often  the  branches 
would  have  to  be  propped  up  to  support 
the  heavy  weight,  for  size  was  what  I 
was  after,  as  well  as  smoothness.  One 
season  the  fire  blight  attacked  the 
orchard,  but  every  affected  branch  and 
leaf  was  cut  off  and  burned,  and  but 
little  ever  troubled  us  after. 

When  the  Bartletts  began  to  ripen,  or 
the  twig  cleaved  from  the  stem  easily, 
they  were  carefully  handled  and  spread 
on  woolen  blankets  in  a  dark  chamber, 
with  others  thrown  over  them.  Here 
they  colored  and  mellowed  beautifully, 
and  when  just  right,  were  sorted  into 
three  grades,  No.  1  going  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  were  willing  to  pay  a  large 
price  for  extra  large  and  high-colored 
fruit.  No.  2  went  principally  to  the 


groceries  and  were  culled  fine  fruit.  No. 
3  sold  for  cooking,  pickling,  canning, 
etc.,  and  the  culls  were  fed  to  horses, 
cows  and  hogs. 

One  autumn  my  father  met  with  an 
accident,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  en¬ 
tire  charge,  barreling  and  shipping  most 
of  them  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City  markets.  As  it  was  my  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  sending  pears  so  far  away,  I  took 
greater  interest  in  having  them  as  per¬ 
fect  as  possible.  I  took  care  that  every 
barrel  was  white  and  perfect  when  it 
came  from  the  cooper’s  hands.  White 
sheets  of  paper  were  placed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  pears  were  placed  in  rows, 
blossom  end  down.  Each  pear  that  went 
into  the  barrel,  was  placed  in  separately, 
not  turned  in  from  a  basket.  Not  an 
imperfect  specimen  was  allowed  in. 
With  my  young  brother’s  assistance, 
they  were  pressed  and  headed,  each 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  fruit  and 
the  grade.  Some  barrels  of  noble 
Duchess  and  Sheldons  sent  to  New  York, 
were  rated  extra  fine  and  sold  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  was  hard,  slow  work,  but  it 
paid  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
in  a  wonderfully  satisfying  feeling  to 
see  the  work  of  our  hands  well  done. 

Illinois.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


THE  HANDY  MAN. 

HAT  a  truly  beautiful  world  this 
would  be  it  things  just  wouldn’t 
forever  “  rip,  tear,  and  run  down  at  the 
heel,”  so  to  speak.  It  is  astonishing 
what  an  amount  of  discomfort  can  be 
caused  by  a  leaky  pan,  a  loose  screw,  a 
dull  knife,  a  missing  caster,  broken 
hinge,  a  lock  that  won’t  lock,  or  a 
catch  that  refuses  to  catch.  Of  course, 
if  you’re  a  born  genius  at  tools,  you  can 
repair  all  these  little  damages  as  they 
occur,  and  your  sufferings  are  soon 
over.  But  if  you  are  not  a  locksmith 
and  a  scissors-grinder  and  a  tinner  and  a 
carpenter,  in  addition  to  being  a  cook, 
nurse,  housekeeper,  and  your  liege  lord 
isn’t  much  better  in  those  respects,  then 
what  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  the  “  handy 
man”  come  around  once  in  a  while  !  He 
can  just  see  what  you  need  to  have  done, 
get  the  necessary  equipments  himself, 
and  then  go  ahead  and  do  things,  leav¬ 
ing  you  all  mended  and  sharpened  and 
barred  and  bolted  and  screwed  and 


learned  by  experience  that 
some  grains  require  far  differ¬ 
ent  soil  than  others.  He 
knows  that  a  great  deal  de¬ 
pends  on  right  planting  at  the 
right  time.  No  use  complain¬ 
ing  in  summer  that  a  mistake 
was  made  in  spring.  Decide 
before  seed-time.  The  best 
time  to  treat  coughs  and  colds 
is  before  the  seeds,  or  germs, 
of  consumption  have  begun 
their  destructive  work. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 

liver  Oil,  with  Hypophos- 
phites,  promptly  cures  lung 
and  throat  troubles.  Do  not 
neglect  your  cold. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  ( Ask  your  doctor.) 
This  is  because  it  is  always  palatable— always  uniform 
— always  contains  the  purest  Norwegian  Cod-liver  Oil 
and  Hypophosphitcs. 

Insist  on  Scott’s  Emulsion,  with  trade-mar*  of 

man  and  fish. 

Put  up  in  50  cent  and  $1.00  sizes.  The  small  size 
may  be  enough  to  cure  your  cough  or  help  your  baby. 
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nailed  and  generally  repaired,  till  you 
feel  as  though  you  were  a  new  person  in 
a  new  world. 

I  cannot  soon  forget  how  I  felt  after 
one  of  these  straightening-out  times, 
when  I  went  to  open  a  small  cabinet 
door  that  I  had  been  lifting  up  and  down 
into  place  for  a  year  or  so,  just  because 
the  hinges  had  come  off  and  hadn’t  been 
put  on  again.  It  actually  swung  back 
on  its  hinges  !  and  gave  me  a  strange 
sense  of  goneness  for  an  instant — some¬ 
thing  like  the  way  you  feel  when  you're 
going  down  stairs  and  find  there’s  one 
less  stair  than  you  supposed.  And  when 
at  last  I  realized  that  that  door  was 
fixed,  it  was  truly  vexatious  to  reflect 
how  long  I  had  endured  the  trial  of  that 
dislocated  door  when  such  a  little  effort 
would  have  made  it  right. 

And  so  I  went  around  from  one  thing 
to  another  that  had  tried  my  soul  so 
long  ;  I  had  become  used  to  brokenness 
and  bentness  and  splitness  and  lopsided¬ 
ness,  and  I  experienced  a  thrill  of  com¬ 
fort  and  satisfaction  that  one  would 
hardly  have  believed  possible  unless  he 
had  been  similarly  situated. 

Oh,  my  dear  readers,  if  any  of  you  are 
enduring  similar  small  and  wholly  un¬ 
necessary  hardships,  do  get  mended  up 
at  once — you  will  feel  at  least  five  years 
younger  and  fresher  and  brighter  for 
doing  so.  There  are  enough  unavoid¬ 
able  trials  to  encounter  in  this  world  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  where  “man  is  born 
unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,” 
without  enduring  any  superfluous  ones 
that  a  few  minutes’  work  would  banish. 
Let  us  have  all  the  screws  and  locks  and 
nails  and  hinges  and  things  we  need — 
and  peace.  carrik  e.  isreck. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

For  the  Babies’  Good.— “  It  is  not 
generally  known,”  says  the  Charlotte 
Medical  Journal,  “that  in  France  it  is 
forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  for 
any  one  to  give  infants  under  one  year 
any  form  of  solid  food,  unless  such  be 
ordered  by  written  prescription,  signed 
by  a  legally  qualified  medical  man. 
Nurses  are  also  forbidden  to  use  in  the 
rearing  of  infants  confined  to  their  care, 
at  any  time  or  under  any  pretext  what¬ 
ever,  any  nursing-bottle  provided  with 
a  rubber  tube.” 

Leap-Year  Privilege. —  How  many 
are  aware  of  the  origin  of  that  special 
female  prerogative  belonging  to  the 
leap  year  ?  says  Massey’s  Magazine.  We 
are  informed  that,  by  an  act  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Parliament,  passed  during  the  reign 
of  her  blessed  majesty  —  Margaret  — 
“  Every  maiden  of  both  high  and  low 
degree  shall  have  liberty  to  speak  to  the 
man  she  likes.”  And  mark  this,  all  ye 
bachelors  of  the  year  1896  :  “  If  he  re¬ 

fuse  to  take  her  to  be  his  wife,  he  shall 
be  mulct  in  the  sum  of  £100,  or  less,  as 
his  estate  may  be,  except  and  always  if 
he  can  make  it  appear  that  he  is  be¬ 
trothed  to  another  woman,  then  he  shall 
be  free.” 

Freshening  a  Straw  Hat.— Last  sea¬ 
son’s  straw  hat  which  is  too  dusty  to  use 
again  when  spring  comes,  although  good 
in  every  other  way,  can  be  restored  by  a 
very  simple  treatment  and  made  bright 
and  fresh  again,  says  Modes  and  Fabrics. 
A  lump  of  sugar  (or  a  tablespoonful,  if 
granulated  sugar  be  used)  dissolved  in 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  makes  a 
good  wash  for  straw  hats,  and  should  be 
used  freely,  and  allowed  to  soak  well 
into  the  straw.  It  can  be  applied  with 
a  brush  or  a  sponge.  It  makes  the  hat 
limp  and  soft  at  first,  and  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  air  and  sunshine  to  dry 
well.  The  straw  becomes  stiff  and  fresh 
again,  and  the  brim  may  be  pressed  into 
new  shapes,  if  one  desire,  by  arranging 
it  before  it  dries.  This  process  may  be 
used  several  times  during  the  summer. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

Though  we  break  our  father’s  promise,  we  have 
nobler  duties  first, 

The  traitor  to  humanity  is  the  traitor  most  ac¬ 
cursed  ; 

Man  is  more  than  constitutions;  better  rot  be¬ 
neath  the  sod, 

Than  be  true  to  church  and  State  while  we  are 
doubly  false  to  God. 

We  owe  allegiance  to  the  State,  but  deeper,  truer, 
more, 

To  the  sympathies  that  God  has  set  within  our 
spirit’s  core; 

Our  country  claims  our  fealty ;  we  grant  it  so, 
but  then 

Before  man  made  us  citizens,  great  nature  made 
us  men.  —Lowell. 

- Dr.  Mary  Jordan-Finley  in  Ameri 

can  Woman’s  Magazine  :  “  The  race,  as 
a  whole,  could  never  attain  to  its  best 
estate  until  the  two  halves  of  it  grow 
symmetrically,  until  men  and  women 
develop  equally,  until  men  rise  in  their 
moral  development  to  the  level  ol! 
women,  until  women  rise  in  their  menta 
development  to  be  equals  of  men.  The 
last  is  arriving,  and  it  will  hasten  the 
arrival  of  the  first.” 

....New  York  Ledger:  “When  the 
world  realizes  that  knowledge  is  power, 
realizes  it  practically  as  well  as  theoreti¬ 
cally,  and  is  willing  to  allow  that  mind 
spirit  and  ability  are  without  sex,  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  will  begin,  a  day 
that  will  bring  us  brighter,  better,  abler 
nobler  sons  and  daughters,  because  the 
theory  of  the  high  education  of  women 
has  crystallized  into  the  characters  oJ: 
mothers  who  are  worthy  to  be  the  an 
cestors  of  a  better  race.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thu  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 


Sarsaparilla 

Sense. 


Any  sarsaparilla  is  sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  True.  So  any  tea  is  tea. 
So  any  flour  is  flour.  But  grades 
differ.  You  want  the  best.  It’s 
so  with  sarsaparilla.  There  are  1 
grades.  You  want  the  best.  If 
you  understood  sarsaparilla  as 
well  as  you  do  tea  and  flour  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine. 
But  you  don’t.  I  low  should 
you  ?  When  you  are  going  to 
buy  a  commodity  whose  value 
you  don’t  know,  you  pick  out 
an  old  established  house  to 
trade  with,  and  trust  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  reputation.  Do  so 
when  buying  sarsaparilla. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  been 
on  the  market  50  years.  Your 
grandfather  used  Ayer's.  It  is 
a  reputable  medicine.  There 
are  many  Sarsaparillas  — 
but  only  one  Ayer’s.  It 


cures. 


Buy  Direct 

from  maker,  and  save1 
intermediate  profits  and  J 
have  the  maker’s  guar¬ 
antee — a  difference  of  40  per  cent,  in 
your  favor.  Freight  paid  both  ways 
if  not  as  represented.  Carriages, 
Buggies  and  Spring  Wagons. 
Our  1896  Bicycles  are  marvels  of 
beauty.  You  pay  for 
the  wheel  and  not  for  a 
fancy  name, 

Binghamton  Carriage  and  Cycle  Co. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y« 


‘  Macbeth  ”  means  touch- 
ness  of  glass,  when  applied  to 
lamp-chimneys  ;  perfection  of 
draft  besides,  if  you  get  the 
Number  made  for  your  lamp 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

®3.  SHOE  BE vvorldTHE 

If  you  pay  $4  to  SO  for  shoes,  ex-  ^ 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and  *9 
see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  VJ  ■ 

OVER  IOO  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUTTON, 
and  LACE,  made  In  all 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  We 
make  and 
sell  more 
$3  Shoes 
than  any 
other 

manufacturer  In  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  S5, 

S4,  S3. 50,  82.50,  82.25  Shoes- 
S2.BO,  S3  and  SI. 75  for  boys.  ’ 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
°f  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  fill 
your  order.  Send  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


may  be  changed— made  beautiful  atsmall  cost. 

NEW  WALL  PAPERS 

—all  grades— 50%  less  than  common  prices. 

Samples  aud  guide  to  papering,  FREE.  Describe  rqpiiiH  and 
state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper  hanger’s  outfit  complete,  9L 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1233  Filbert  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


And 

ere: 


\EZTA  proJUabl*  butine**  for  a  man  with  a  imaU  t 
Lanterns  for  Home  Amusement.  266  page  Catalogue,  free 

MCALLISTER,  m*. OpUoian,  40  Nassau  8t.s  No  y 


View.  lllu.t-.Mn, 
•to. 

capital.  Al* 


A  Ap  WPP  if  I  V  t5-000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
k  U  k  flktIVLI  q uired,  failure  impossible!  our 
.A  71.  I  scheme  a  new  one:  particulars  tree.  Address 

WV  S.S.Ware  Co.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 

Farm 


Monoirnr  0ver  20  years  experience, 
lYkllla&Gl  thoroughly  up  In  all  its 
O  branches,  wants  a  situa¬ 
tion.  Address  H.,  care  Rural  New- Tourer. 


WANTED 


Single  in  in,  who  understands  farming 
and  market  gardening.  Apply  by  let¬ 
ter  to  li.  A.  8.,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


lA/AUTCfl — Situation,  by  a  man  having  practical 
ft  Mil  I  LU  experience  in  Grain,  Dairy  and  Truck 
Farming.  GKO.  T.  SIM  ANTON,  Broadway,  N.  J. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


mj-U-iui 
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The  MESH  AROUND  THC  PANEL  SHOWS 

mow tni  Fence,  is  made. 

Wherever  used  takes  the  lead,  and  holds 
it.  The  safest  fence  for  stock.  Prices 
right.  Catalogue  free. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  C0„ 

19  Rush  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL, 


.QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OT.O. 


; AY’S  MANILLA 

ROOFING. 


stro  n  gWATER  PROOF,™ 

No  RUST  nor  RATTIE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 

A  Durable  Substitute. lor  Plaster  on  walls. 

**  nter  Proof  Sheathing  of  game  material,  tlio 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples  Ac 
The FAl'  JUAMLLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAAIDEN.ji.J* 

The  Farmers’  Choice 

is  THE 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

_  ROOFING. 

F°r  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  Is  absolutely 
tire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  Insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IKON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO  , 

Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 

Buy  our  “ECLIPSE  ROOFING  PAINT”  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL. 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street,  Niles,  O. 


FFNfF  machines 

I  LULL  SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville  .Q 


FARM  FAVORITE. 

Nox  'em  all.  Weave  100 
rods  per  day  at  15  to  25c. 
per  rod.  Fence  Building 
Outfit  and  Weaver,  $3.  CIr. 
tells  all.  Agents  wanted. 
T.  J.  ANDRE, Wauseon.O. 


FENCE? 


Machines 
and 

-  -  _  Fencing. 

Steel  Wire,  Steel  Pickets,  Steel  Posts,  Steel  Gates 
Indestructible,  Cheapest*  best  form  fence 
made.  V\  ire  at  Factory  Prices.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MACHINE  C0„  Richmond.  Ind. 


A  New  Suggestion 

If  your  fence  is  falling  down, 
why  not  replace  the  old  wooden 
posts  with  ANCHOR  POSTS, 
which  are  made  of  steel,  and 
cannot  decay  ?  They  can  be 
used  with  any  kind  of  WIRE, 
WIRE  NETTING,  or  WOVEN 
STOCK  FENCING. 


Write  for  FARM  CIRCULAR. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

13  Oortlaudt  St„  New  York  City 


1  WANT  A  rrwr r o  * 


^  ^  ^  ^  \  ^  ^  ^  X  ^  ^  ft 

1  y°veP  Wire  and  Ornamental  Fencing,  * 
J  £_atS9'  ftc-  the  Best  Made. -Free.  * 

y  Ask  your  dealer  for  Adam  s  Fence  or  write  to  At 

Jf  W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILLS.  I 

*★★*★★★★*★★★★*★★********** 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 


ln£he®,  h,*h:  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poetry  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Ga.es, 
^tee1  j  ests  and  Steel  Rails;Tree,Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wi  re  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  j  7  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


TURKEY  SUBDUED  AT  LAST. 


In  spite  of  the  common  belief  that  she  could 
not  he  restrained,  an  eastern  man  raised  an 
immense  drove,  pent  up  with  J*AGK,  from 
the  egg  to  the  oven.  See  picture  In  “Hustler.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

^  CARTS.  HARNESS  SAhm.FS  PTCVCirs  ^  YSBr 


"A  tirade,  *44. 

Style,  finish. 


CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  isyti.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices,  sales¬ 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  Alliance  (arriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


"A  Grade,  #60. 

Durability, 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


No.  18^ — Surrey  Harm',,,  Price  $14.50. 
An  good  as  sells  for  $70. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  tho 
consumer  for  23  years,  at 
wholesale  prices, saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages,  90  styles  of  Har¬ 
ness,  41  styles  Riding 
Saddles.  Top  Buggies  as 
low  as  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons  $31  to 
$60.  Sena  for  large  Catalogue. 


No.  723— Price,  with  lamps,  sunshade,  apron 
aud  fenders.  $60.00.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 


-  °  -  -  ■  no  ngus  IV l  ^ 

ELKHART  CARRIACE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO.,  W.B.  Pratt,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND 
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MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS 


O  That  is,  when  the  conditions  are  right. 
When  a  man  has  a  bad  anchylosis  in  his 
ear,  and  can’t  hear  the  music,  a  tin  pan 
would  be  as  good  as  a  piano.  When  the 
person  who  presides  at  the  instrument 
doesn’t  know  his  business,  the  muse  is 
made  sick  and  music  has  more  harms 
than  charms.  You  understand  that  we 
are  not  speaking  of  these  misfits — we 
are  referring  to  the  music  that  might  be 
expected  when  your  wife  or  daughter, 
or  some  older  gentleman’s  daughter,  sat 
down  to  that  Emerson  piano  or  either  of 
these  organs  to  sample  their  keys  ! 

Here  is  another  picture  of  that  piano. 


It  is  as  good  as  the  best.  There  is  a  ton 
of  music  strung  to  every  key.  You  (or 
anybody  else)  touch  the  right  key  and 
the  strings  will  do  the  rest  !  And  here 


is  a  picture  of  that  famous  Estey  organ. 
We  might  say,  in  truth,  that  is  a  highly- 
organized  organ.  With  two  vigorous 
feet  on  those  pedals,  and  10  well-trained 
fingers  and  thumbs  dancing  on  those 
keys,  and  the  whole  family  rolling  out 
some  good  old-fashioned  hymn,  you  will 
just  simply  hear  the  rustle  of  wings  all 
about  you  ! 

Now  we  wish  to  say  that  music  will, 
indeed,  have  charms  for  three  R.  N.-Y. 
families  when  the  present  contest  ends 
on  May  1.  It  behooves  each  and  every 
one  of  you  to  get  up  and  manufacture  a 
move.  One  of  our  first  prizes  was  lost 
by  just  one-fourth  of  a  subscription. 
Think  of  that,  all  you  who  think  that 
this  contest  is  going  to  be  a  walk-over  ! 
It  will  be,  in  one  sense,  for  the  other 
contestants  will  walk  over  you  if  you  sit 
down  to  rest. 

“Tramp  !  Tramp !  Tramp  !  The  Boys  are 
Marching  /” 

That  is  the  tune  for  imagination  to  play 
on  these  musical  instruments — marching 
up  and  down  the  land  after  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  started  to  tell  you 
about  some  “  sticky  and  sweet”  facts. 
Here  are  two  sweet  ones  : 

I  received  the  sewing  machine  and  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am  well  pleased ;  the 
machine  runs  like  a  top,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
always  did.  Please  accept  my  thanks,  j.  f.  l. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Being  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  have  no  copies 
to  burn  ;  I  would  rather  lend  them  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  for  good  things  are  not  so  plentiful  that 
one  should  make  a  monopoly  of  them.  It  is  the 
active  circulation  that  makes  the  bright  coin. 
Unlike  the  Genesee  County  man  who  burned  his 
paper  before  reading  it,  I  am  afraid  to  put  my 
little  light  under  the  bushel  measure,  for  fear  it 
may  be  lost  in  the  general  gloom.  I  believe  I 
know  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it.  T.  L.  h. 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 


And  here  are  two  examples  of  stick  : 

I  inclose  money  for  my  subscription  for  1896, 
likewise  a  new  one  to  take  the  place  of  that  one 
that  was  burned  because  the  party  did  not  want 
to  know  that  others  could  grow  on  more  economi¬ 
cal  principles  than  liis  own.  w.  b. 

Verdugo,  Cal. 

Money  with  the  people  here,  is  almost  as  scarce 
as  hens’  teeth.  We  are  far  from  market,  and 
prices  are  very  low.  Some  draw  oats  over  60 
miles,  and  then  sell  at  20  cents,  sacked.  I  want 
the  paper  read  by  my  friends,  and  will  pay  for 
it  myself  rather  than  have  their  families  do  with¬ 
out  it.  I  have  tried  to  get  other  subscriptions, 
but  money  is  so  hard  to  get.  The  money  panic 
seems  just  as  great  here  now  as  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years.  e.  M.  B. 

Clifford,  Tex. 

And,  by  the  way,  don’t  forget  about  that 
book  offer  !  Now’s  the  chance  to  start 
that  library  by  securing  any  one  of 
those  four  books  as  a  reward  for  a  new 
subscription.  Lastly,  here  are  some 
people  who  listened  to  the  music  of  the 
rustle  of  a  dollar  bill  last  week  : 

March  2.— Wm.  H.  Fry,  Johnson  Co.,  Ind. 

3.  — J.  A.  South  wick,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

4.  — W.  E.  Price,  Franklin  Co.,  Va. 

5.  — W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co..  N.  Y. 

6. — O.  V.  Love,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 

7.  — Walter  Johnson,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 


^UjsrcUnncousi  gulucvti£infl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rukai,  Nkw-Yokkku. 


21  Experts  -i 


compose  the  Bicycle  Council 
that  passes  upon  each  detail 
of  Columbia  construction — 
engineers,  metallurgists,  de¬ 
signers,  keen-eyed  men  of 
science.  And  they  do  no 
guessing.  Back  of  them  is 
one  of  the  most  complete 
Departments  of  Tests  in  this 
country.  Such  accurate 
scientific  methods  must  pro¬ 
duce  standard  machines. 


BICYCLES 

Standard  of  the  World. 


$100 


Hartford  Bicycles  are 
next  best. 

To  all  Alike.  $80<  $60>  $50- 
The  Art  Catalogue  of  Columbia  and 
Hartford  Bicycles  is  free  if  you  call 
upon  any  Columbia  agent ;  by  mail 
for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  nearly  every 
town.  If  we  are  not  properly  repre¬ 
sented  in  your  vicinity  let  us  know. 


New  $5  Green  Bone  Cutter. 


Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  Green 
Bones,  per  minute  by  hand.  Excels 
them  all  in  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 
$5  with  crank.  $7  with  balance  wheel 
in  place  of  crank.  Get  special  circulars 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2600  feet  *) 
sizes.  Bend  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies.  etc.  Free. 

CSna  n>illinn  M«nkinO  Pfl  A  If  mn  A 


I  X  L  THEM  ALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL  TOWER.  Nolongstory 
here.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO.. 

Kill iminzno.  Mlchiirun. 


I.X.LE 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  76  cents  to  $1.50. 

WHITE  FOlt  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  ,Y. 


Extra  Potash. 


Every  Farmer 


who  has  used  wood  ashes 
knows  the  great  value  of 
potash;  but  it  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  wood  ashes 
is  the  most  expensive  source  of  potash.  Muriate  and 
sulphate  of  potash  furnish  potash  in  as  good  a  form  for 
growing  crojvs  and  at  a  much  lower  cost.  The 


Stockbridge  Special  Ma= 
nures  furnish  an  extra 
large  amount  of  potash 


In  some  cases  as  high  as  10  to  12  per  cent  in  the  best  forms 
for  the  various  crops  for  which  these  manures  are  made; 
and  the  price  has  not  been  increased.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
to  buy  the  Stockbridge  “double  strength”  fertilizers  in  many 
cases  at  the  same  price  that  is  charged  for  fertilizers  that 
are  less  than  half  their  strength. 

See  our  local  agents  or  address 

ROWftTE  FERTILIZER  43  Chatham  St,  Boston 
DU  TT  iVCIV  COMPANY,  27  Beaver  St,  Hew  York 


High  Grade 


So  acknowledged  by  all  who  use 
Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co.’s 
Goods.  Illustrated  Book  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Address 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN 

UNOCCUPIED  TERRI  TOR  Y. 


81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

6200  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Nature’s  Soil  Tonic. 


shell  mmii 

ANALYSIS  ify 

Carbonate  of  LiME.98r7 b.ioh 

>hosphate  »  Lime . 80.^ 

)rganic  Matter.  ...45 7^ 

from 

X.  TheSandusky 
Mining  &  Milling  Co, 

SANDUSKY,  0. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PAMPHLET. 


ASHES 


We  ship  our  best  Screened 
Canada  Unleached  Hardwood 
at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed. 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Daily  Record  Operations 

The  only  book  of  the  kind  published.  Sample  page 
free.  Address  PATTON’S  PUB.  CO..  Jewett.  Ohio. 


1 


r  Dietz 
Driving 
i  Lamp 


Price 


$3  50 

A  Driving  Lamp  that  gives  a  v  • 
brilliant  light  and  will  not  blow  nor  jar  out. 
That  is  the  kind  we  offer  you.  Delivered 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  book — FREE. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  60  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper  and  get  special  discount 


i 


We  Deliver 
Freight  Paid 
toanyRailroad 
Station. 

Also,  Hand  or 
One-Horse 
Steel 

Lawn  Rollers. 


Will  Distribute 
Spring  Grain, 
Grass  Seed 
or  Dry 
Fertilizers. 

Over  6,000 
in  Use  show 
No  Failure. 


JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY,  RARITAN,  N.  J. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


EGGS. 


Cultivate  the  local  market. 

It  pays  better  to  supply  an  existing  demand, 
than  to  attempt  to  create  a  new  one. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Montana  firm  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  ship  a  large  quantity  of  barley  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  market  has  been  more  than  abundantly 
supplied  with  live  poultry  with  the  exception  of 
turkeys. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  market,  ear  pop  corn  is 
quoted  at  higher  prices  than  shelled,  and  neither 
is  high  enough  to  be  very  remunerative. 

It  is  reported  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  a  largely  increased  acreage  of  cotton 
in  the  South  next  season.  The  last  cotton  crop 
proved  a  profitable  one,  hence  the  increased  in¬ 
terest.  The  South  has  been  growing  more  of  its 
provisions  than  formerly,  and  should  continue  so 
to  do. 

Large  numbers  of  failures  among  canners  have 
been  reported,  especially  among  the  smaller  ones 
who  have  recently  gone  into  the  business.  This 
has  thrown  such  large  quantities  of  canned  goods 
on  the  market  that  prices  have  been  depressed, 
in  some  eases  being  the  lowest  on  record. 

Raspberries  Injured.— We  had  a  mild  winter 
with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil;  nearly  all 
blackcap  raspberries  are  badly  injured,  some 
killed  to  the  ground.  The  season  during  growth 
last  year  was  more  than  usually  dry  and  hot, 
with  late  frosts,  then  just  rain  enough  to  make 
crops,  and  in  August  and  September  enough  rain 
to  make  more  than  an  average  for  the  year, 
which  started  a  new  growth  on  raspberry  plants; 
then  there  was  no  more  rain  till  freezing  weather 
set  in.  while  the  ground  became  as  hard  as  a 
pavement.  The  fields  looked  as  though  growth 
was  well  ripened.  Nemaha,  Gregg,  Hopkins, 
Mammoth  Cluster  and  Souhegan  look  dead, 
while  the  Kansas  is  sound  and  good;  the  last  is 
the  only  kind  that  has  any  live  plants  to  speak 
of,  or  is  in  condition  to  produce  a  crop.  While 
anthracnose  is  quite  prevalent  here,  that  is  not 
the  cause  in  sight  anyway.  But  what  is  it  ? 

Douglas  County,  Kan.  a.  h.  o. 

Condition  op  Peach  Buds.— We  send  a  state¬ 
ment  of  carefully  gathered  data  of  a  few  different 
experiment  orchards  to  which  we  have  access. 
In  the  finest  experiment  orchard  in  Connecticut, 
we  find  that,  out  of  100  buds  of  the  hardier  kinds, 
the  following  percentages  are  alive  :  Amsdeu  40 
per  cent,  Early  Rivers  33,  Champion  and  Crosby 
each  23,  Elberta  10,  Mountain  Rose  6,  Stump  12. 
In  another  fine  Connecticut  orchard  :  Amsden  38 
per  cent,  Early  Rivers  33,  Crosby  25,  Champion  20, 
Elberta  6,  Mountain  Rose  4.  In  a  large  experi¬ 
ment  orchard  in  Massachusetts:  Amsden  June 
35  per  cent,  Early  Rivers  33,  Stump  and  Mixon  15, 
Crosby  14,  Champion  20,  Mountain  Rose  6.  In  a 
Maryland  orchard  :  Early  Rivers  100  per  cent, 
Champion  98,  Stump,  Mixon  and  Mountain  Rose 
80,  Smock,  Wonderful,  Geary’s  Holdon,  Salway 
99,  Elberta  85,  Crawford  Late  75.  In  New  York 
along  the  Hudson  :  Smock,  Geary’s  Salway, 
Elberta,  Stephens,  Fox’s,  Ford’s  Late  all  aboutSO 
per  cent,  Crawford’s  Late,  Reeves’s  Favorite, 
Crawford’s  Early  all  about  15,  Mountain  Rose, 
Mixon,  Stump  and  Champion  about  40,  Early 
Rivers  and  Amsden  62.  On  our  own  experiment 
trees,  we  find  that  we  have  the  following  :  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Stump,  Chair’s  Choice,  Crawford’s 
Late,  Beers’s  Late,  Reeves’s  Favorite,  Troth’s 
Early,  Oldmixon,  Steadley,  all  about  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  80  per  cent,  Emperor,  Smock,  Gibsons, 
Orange  Free,  Champion,  Early  Rivers  and  Ams¬ 
den  all  about  90;  Crosby  and  Elberta  85.  On  Fox’s 
Seedling,  Ellison  and  Lemon  Free,  we  can  find 
no  dead  buds.  We  have  a  partial  report  from 
northern  New  Jersey,  that  the  buds  are  more 
than  two-thirds  dead,  all  kinds  about  alike. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J.  jos.  h.  black,  son  &  co. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 21^@22 

Seconds  to  firsts . 16  @20^ 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 21)^@22 

Western,  firsts . 19  @20)6 

Western,  seconds . 16  @18 

Western,  thirds . 14  @15 

Western,  June,  extra . 18  @19 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 12  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 19  @20 

Firsts . .  @14 

Seconds .  . 10J6@11 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 15^@16 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 12  @14 

Firkins,  extras . 16  @— 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 10'/4@14 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 18  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 10J^@12 

Tubs,  thirds . 9  @io 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @16 

8econds . 11)6@12)6 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @14 

Seconds . 11  @n^ 

Thirds .  9  @io 

Factory,  Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 12  @13 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 10^@1 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 10^@11 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 10  @11 

t  ourths  to  thirds .  8  @10 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8  @10 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 11  @12 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good .  8  @10 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) . 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath'd. 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid. 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy . 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good. 

Southern,  fresh  collections . 

Western,  refriger.,  short  holdings,  choice 

Duck  eggs,  Md.,  per  doz . 

Duck  eggs,  Southern,  per  doz . 


12 
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12^ 

12 
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12 
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MEATS— DRESSED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  9J6@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . . .  8J6@  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

8mall,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

8pring  lambs,  each . 2  00  @6  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  . .  8  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6hs@  7 

60  to  80  lbs.  per  lb .  6  @  6V4 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5W@  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @ 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4 14@  5 

Rough,  per  lb . ,  3J*@ 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl .  4  00@5  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Havana,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@  — 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  90@1  00 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  66@  85 

8tate  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  85@1  10 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  60@  80 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  60@  75 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  6f>@  75 

Common,  per  sack .  50@  60 

Sweets,  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75@4  75 


South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . &  25@3  75 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@3  00 


DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 


Capons,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

8mall  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Western,  large,  per  lb  .  .  16  @  17 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3-4  lbs.  per  pair,  per  lb..  25  @  28 

Phila.,  4-5  lbs.  per  pair,  per  lb .  18  @  20)6 

Phila.,  fancy, per  lb....  .  i&  @  17 

Phila,,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Jersey,  per  lb .  a  @  13^ 

State  and  Penn.,  choice,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7)6®  8 

Chickens  &  fowls,  mixed,  West'n.  choice.  9  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7)^@  8)£ 

Inferior,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @  9j£ 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  714® 

Western,  inferior .  5  @  6" 

Old  cocks,  per  lb . 6  @  OhS 

Ducks,  choice,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

Geese,  Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  1  75  @2  00 

Turkeys,  dry-picked,  choice  young  hens.  HQ- 
Mixed  young  hens  and  young  toms. .  13  @  14 

Choice  young  toms .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good .  ll  @  12 

Old  toms .  11  @  12 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  per  bunch .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  bunch . 1  50@1  75 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 3  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  25@1  10 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5@  15 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 2  50@5  00 

Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 2  60@3  50 

Foreign,  per  100 . 6  00®7  £0 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  85®  1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl .  — @  — 

California,  per  case . 1  50@3  00 

Celery,  State  &  West'n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  76@1  00 
State  &  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  40@  65 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  15@  25 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches..  1  00@1  50 

California,  per  doz .  60@l  25 

New  Orleans,  per  doz .  25@1  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz . 1  60@2  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . I  00@8  00 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  perorate .  1  0U@5  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl . 1  O0@l  25 

Lettuce, Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@4  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  oo@6  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Onions.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  50@  80 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  87@1  12 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  0U@1  75 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  75@i  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Radishes,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches _ 3  00®  — 

8plnach.  per  bbl  . 2  00@4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Hnhhard.  per  hhl .  76®1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

8tring  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  50@4  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50@3  00 

Per  crate .  . 1  5u@2  50 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  50 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  25@  60 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50@  65 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  65@  70 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,863  cans  of  milk, 
223  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  412  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  $1.40  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  will  quickly  re¬ 
lieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Throat 
Diseases.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


DO  YOU 


INTEND 

TO 


BUILD 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
AND  GET  OUR  BOOK 

“SLATE  ROOFS” 

WHY  THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

MAILED  FREE. 

Bangor  Excelsior  Slate  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Q tm uiho r r ! op  raspberries  and  black- 

011  QnUCl  I  luuj  BERRIES.  Old  and  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  best.  Choice  stock.  Prices  low.  Descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  free.  C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants— 4  best  kinds,  $1.75  per  1,009  ;  8 
kinds,  15  of  each,  postpaid.  Asparagus  Plants— 
3  years,  $2.50  1,000.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  Y.  CATHCART,  Bristol,  Ind. 


AND  ROLLER. 


BUY  For  information  about 
the  the  best  Land-roller, 
Horse  power,  Thresher 
Clover- II uller.  Fanning 
mill,  Feed-mill,  Circular 
saw  Machine  and  Dog 
power,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder 
cutters.  Carriers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  infor 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address.  MINARD  HARDER,  CobleskUl,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants 

50  varieties.  Price  list  free. 

A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 


Cytra  finnri  young  A.  j.  C.  C.  Bulls  and  Heif- 
LAMu  UUUU  era,  of  the  St.  Lambert  blood,  at  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York. 
Refer  byipormission  to  The  Rural  New-Youkek. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
rreaaea.  Graters,  El  era  tors,  Pumps 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  a?  ^ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ _ _ 

118  IV .Water  St..  S  YRACUSE,  N 

ETADIflCD’C  SAW  MILI-  4  H.  P.  and 

|  MllfiniuVl  U  larK0r-  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
^  Hay  Presses &WaterWheel8 
Deloach  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


GOLD  $25  GOLD 

On  receipt  of  50  cents  silver 
or  Money  Order,  we  will  send 
to  any  Individual  15  packets  of 
the  following  SWEET  PEAS, 
namely:  Apple  Blossom.  Alba 
Magnifica.  Butterfly.  Cardinal, 
Countess  of  Rednor,  Delight, 
Ferry  Queen,  Indigo  King, 
Indigo  Prince,  Isa  Eckford. 
Princess  of  Wales,  Queen  of 
the  Isle,  Splendor,  Blanch 
a  „  ,  ,,,  Ferry ;  also  a  packet  of  our 

1  ansy  Seed  Mixture, an  assortment  including  the  most 
costly  Pansy  Seed  sold.  Ail  guaranteed  to  grow  -  a 
complete  flower  bed  in  a  packet.  To  introduce  our 
•SF  i  ’  we  kive  all  tlie  above  and  a  chance  to  win 
*25  in  gold  for  the  best  name  of  our  Pansy  Mixture 
with  every  purchase.  Particulars  sent  with  seeds.  A 
complete  flower  bed  from  spring  to  fall.  Order  early 
so  as  to  get  good  results. 

TEAHEN  &  TELLER,  Box  424,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


for  a  5-acre  farm,  covered  with 
wood,  in  Southern  New  Jersey; 
close  to  railroad  ;  finest  markets 
in  the  world  ;  especially  adapted 
for  small  fruits,  poultry,  vege¬ 
tables.  etc.:  high  and  dry;  healthy  neighborhood: 
sold  on  instalments  of  $1  down  and  $1  per  week, 
title  insured.  Immediate  possession.  Send  for  full 
particulars.  D.  L.  IUSLEV,  211  S.  10th  Street.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 


30-acre  farm,  located  on 
main  road  between  Spring- 
Held  and  Hartford.  In¬ 
quire  of  F.  J.  PEASE,  242  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.— First-class  farm,  about  200  acres,  with¬ 
in  3  miles  of  Poughkeepsie,  cheap  or  on  easy  terms, 
or  will  trade  for  New  York  City  property.  Full  in¬ 
formation,  John  Dunphy,  29  Ferry  St...  New  York,  or 
Wilkinson  &  Cossum,  Attorneys,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND  FARMS  £°".sale. 

logue  free.  GEO.  F.  NICKERSON,  Easton,  Md. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  8.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
293  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Irving  National  Bank. 


•25  PACKETS 

of  Rare, Selected, tested 

Novelties  in: 

f\  <JT0WER  SEEDS- 


FREE. 


before  you  ship  your 
■  ■  ■  IK  Butter.  Eggs,  Poultry, 

Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER*  CO.,  32  Little  1 2th  St.,  NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank.  New  York. 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Game,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry,  Calves, 
Hothouse  Lambs  and  Mushrooms. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


•ltl?e  Plant,  Sllit-d  Flower  Seeds  (over  300  varieties),  NeUe 
IMbni  ""  a  t'Hlendul*,  tlurkln,  Chrys»ntheraunri,  llollylioc 

Cinnamon  Vl^  ^ .  Agr».teo,m»,  Tl 

PUnt.  flfll  ?.'Teet  "  Milam,  IX,.:, I*  and  J 

i  lint,  full-suod  packets,  with  a  year’s  subscription  to 

Agricultural  Epitomist, 

E.alser>  Stock  Raise/ or  Dairy 
m!n.iho  ta.  e  .°  Agricultural  Epitomist.  S 
T,^iH°riier  f'rr.p'lt  Mature  of  the  Epitomist  is  its  House 
BePart“a“t,  known  as  the  Chatter  Corner  * 
„TX„h"/’.,are.two  reasons  why  every  one  interc-ied  i 
any  of  the  above-named  pursuits  should  subscribe  fo 
the  Epitomist.  The  first  reason  Is  that  it  Is  in- 1  tl 
theY  need,  each  issue  abounding  i 

SHORT,  FRESH,  SEASONABLE  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  HIVT 
SUGGESTIONS  JCXPBESSLY  TUBPARKD  FOR  BUSY  VKC 

*  1 space  wasted  by  useless  fences,  dead  furrow 

ground-  Eve,y  lin°  is  productive  of  a  goo 

fought;  every  page  a  sermon,  and  every  number  emia 

ordinary  farm  and  household  liter 
ature.  In  this  respect  we  practice  what  we  preach 
VVe  aim  to  teach  our  readers  where  the  waste  is  on  ti, 
farm  and  point  out  the  remedy  Thousands  a 
wealthier  and  wiser  for  taking  it  intlie  l  fe 
thousands  more  can  profit  by  taking  it  this  anil  sue 
years-  The  second  reason  is  no  less  irn*  ortan 
than  the  flist,  that  every  person  who  denoiniM  nmn 
cultivating  the  soil  and  the  resulting  crops  For  a,  Uvini 
?Pould  he  a  regular  subscriber  to  tin 
0,c!?“lBtKI  GOODAORirULTUItAL  LITKKATURR  is  almos 
,"l  .a//nhab  0  ,°  Pr°l’01'  performance  of  farm  am 

f?ai  den  work,  but  good  seeds  are  absolutely  i\hw 
1-fnsablk;  hence  it  follows  that  our  ’90  Tree  Seer 
Distribution  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  <n 

pFowwvh  y?,U  WOuJd  Jike  Vegetable  Seed,  instead  m 
Flower  Seeds,  send  for  full  particulars  of  our  Vpa 
etable  Seed  Offer.  Sample  copy  of  EPITOMIS'J 
furnished  free.  This  offer  only  holds  good  for  30  days 
so  don  t  delay  but  send  50  Cents  at  once,  upon  rcceip 
of  which  we  will  send  you  the  above  named  25  packet' 
of  seeds,  all  rare,  tested  and  selected  novelties  Feau 
lar-sized  packets  and  the  Aguicui.tuha  i,  Epitomist 
EPITOMIST  PUBLISHING  CO.  INDIANAPOLIS,  iwn. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Liberal  terms  paid. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNT KY  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 

Poultry.  Fvreum  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3<>  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


EU  Cj  C*  I £  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 
■  n  m  M  Em  W  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

CALVES  POULTRY,  CAME,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  Stkeet,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  daily. 

Keferences:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard, Garden. 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm.  * 

Send  for  our  little  book,  ‘■Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  Reference*,  Stencils,  eta.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit.  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce  desir¬ 
ing  r.  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission 
Merchant,  Uazletou,  Pa. 


W0WM 


RIDGELY  CHESTNUT. 


“Size  and  Quality  combined,  the  Hopes  and  Expectations  of  the 
Chestnut  Celebration  (which  The  R.  N.-Y.  inaugurated  years 
ago),”  Realized. 

“  Decidedly  the  Finest  and  Handsomest  really  good  large  Chestnut 
received.”— Pomological  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TREES  and  WOOD  for  GRAFT¬ 
ING  of  the  HIDGELY.  Re¬ 
liable  and  at  Reasonable 

_ _  Figures.  Also,  .JACKSON, 

Um  OI-  KENT  and  Stayman’s  Winesap  APJ‘JLES — the 
greatest  Commercial  Trio  for  this  Peninsula. 

MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY.  Genuine. 
Catalogue  on  Application,  indicating  profitable  line  of 
Diversified  Farming. 

WYOMING  AVENUE  NURSERIES  j  Wyoming^  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


0.01  OF  1  PER  CENT.  ONLY,  . 


THREE  DIFFERENT  TESTS. 

0.05  of  1  per  cent.  Only, 

AVERAGE  OF  19  TESTS. 

Such  is  the  grand  history  of  tests,  extending  over 
a  period  of  two  months,  at  Cornell  University  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  of  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

As  just  published  in  Bulletin  No.  105  of  that  Station; 
the  United  States  Separator  excelling  all  compet¬ 
ing  dairy  machines,  and  repeating  again  the  history 
of  the  tests  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  66  of  the  same 
Station. 

Truly,  The  U.  S.  Stands  on  Its  Own  Bottom. 

PRICES,  $75.00  AND  UP. 

Send  for  pamphlets  giving  full  details. 

Wc  want  agents  in  every  town  and  county  where  we  have  none 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  ,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.’ 
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FEEDING  A  HEN.  . 

Pabt  X. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  these  articles 


have  started  many  of  our  readers  to  in¬ 
vestigation  and  figuring.  It  is  far  better 
for  all  of  us  to  meet  and  compare  notes, 
than  it  is  to  try  simply  to  lay  down  a 
set  of  theoretical  rules.  Here,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  note  from  a  man  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  that  brings  up  some  new  problems  : 

I  have  75  pullets,  all  B.  P.  Rocks,  except  five, 
which  average  about  40  eggs  a  day  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  diet:  Morning,  a  mash  fed  warm,  of  four 
quarts  of  beans  after  boiling  (planted  too  early 
so  got  full  of  bugs  and  are  no  good  to  sell),  one 
pound  Animal  Meal,  and  four  pounds  of  mixed 
meal  consisting  of  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats,  corn  meal,  100  pounds  of  each.  At 
noon,  three  quarts  of  oats,  and  12  pounds  of 
scorched  wheat  at  night.  Four  or  five  times  each 
week,  they  have  raw'  potatoes,  apples  or  carrots 
fed  whole,  which  they  pick  to  pieces  and  eat 
clean.  The  house  is  built  after  plans  in  Farm 
Poultry,  roosting  house  and  scratching  shed  com¬ 
bined.  There  are  no  floors,  and  the  building  is 
filled  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  sills  with  sand. 

J.  P.  H. 

The  Yankees  always  were  strong  on 
beans,  and  it  seems  from  this,  that  the 
Yankee  hens  are  no  less  susceptible  to 
the  effects  of  bean  power  than  the 
humans.  That  is  one  of  the  strongest 
rations  we  have  had  yet.  If  you  care  to 
figure  on  it,  it  will  be  pretty  safe  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  boiled  beans  as  containing,  by 
weight,  about  10  per  cent  of  muscle- 
makers,  25  of  fat-formers,  and  two-fifth 
per  cent  of  pure  fat.  The  scorched 
wheat  has,  probably,  lost  about  20  per 
cent  of  its  feeding  value.  You  will  find 
this  a  narrow  ration,  and  certainly  the 
results  are  good. 

Now  here  we  have  another  feeding 
problem — from  Connecticut  again. 

The  Feeding  a  Hen  articles  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  in 
terest  me  greatly.  By  studying  tables  of  com¬ 
position  of  feeds  and  formulas  of  feeding,  w’ith 
the  knowledge  gained  from  the  articles,  I  have 
made  up  the  following  feed  for  50  hens— pure 
Games,  P.  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas  and  Buff  Coch¬ 
ins  running  together  :  I  mix  equal  parts,  by 
w'eight,  of  cotton-seed  meal,  eorn-and-cob  meal 
and  wheat  bran  ;  I  use  two  pounds  of  the  mix 
ture  in  the  morning,  wet.  At  noon  two  pounds 
of  oats  and  at  night  four  pounds  of  corn.  This 
gives  a  ration  of  one  to  four  as  I  figure  it,  using 
United  States  Bulletin  No.  22,  digestible  ingred¬ 
ient  table  to  figure  by.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a 
good  formula,  and  the  way  it  has  acted,  or  has 
the  credit  of  acting,  has  made  me  afraid  of  it. 
The  results  are  these  :  It  was  fed  but  10  days, 
and  the  egg  production,  which  had  been  but  three 
a  week,  has  gone  to  20  per  week.  The  hens 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  ;  there  was  not  that  crazi¬ 
ness  for  something  to  eat  as  before.  After  feed¬ 
ing  for  that  length  of  time,  one  hen,  a  Game,  lost 
the  use  of  her  legs  entirely,  and  could  not  stand. 
Another  showed  the  same  symptoms.  1  thought 
that,  perhaps,  the  cotton-seed  meal  was  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  and  ceased  to  feed  it.  Both  hens 
are  all  right  now,  and  the  eggs  under  the  change 
have  continued.  Is  the  cotton-seed  meal  danger¬ 
ous  ?  You  will  notice  that  the  proportion,  one  to 
four,  is  nearly  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  recommends, 
but  there  is  no  meat  or  bone  in  it. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  trouble  was  due 
to  the  cotton-seed  meal.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  the  same  symptoms  in  feeding 
large  quantities  of  this  substance  to  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  animals.  We  regard  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  as  a  dangerous  food  foi 
poultry.  Linseed  meal  is  much  better. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  cotton-seed  meal 
often  causes  such  an  injurious  effect,  for 
it  is  a  strong,  cheap,  food,  and  would 
enable  us  to  make  tip  an  excellent  ration 
if  we  could  use  it  with  perfect  safety. 
The  result  of  this  experiment,  at  least, 
shows  the  value  of  a  narrow  ration  in 
improving  the  egg  yield.  We  would  like 
to  know  what  was  fed  before  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  “balance ”  was  made. 

And  now  comes  something  that  we 
will  all  read  with  interest — a  note  from 
J.  A.  W.,  the  “revolutionary  poultry 
keeper.”  We  have  looked  the  matter  up, 
and  find  that  J.  A.  W.  did  write  30 cents. 
The  it.  N.-Y.  made  the  mistake  of  print¬ 
ing  “  40  cents,”  as  the  supposed  price  of 
the  eggs. 

In  regard  to  Revolutionary  Poultry  Keeping, 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  criticism  of  A.  R.  S.  on 
page  148,  is  well  put ;  but  the  fault  is,  I  think, 


with  the  printer.  I  may  possibly  have  made  a 
slip,  but  I  certainly  intended  to  say:  ‘‘There  is  as 
much  profit  in  producing  eggs  at  a  cost  of  10  cents 
a  dozen  and  selling  them  for  20,  as  there  is  in  pro¬ 
ducing  them  at  a  cost  of  20  cents,  and  selling 
them  for  30.”  Of  course,  this  -would  not  be  true 
if  the  highest  price  mentioned  was  40. 

Your  own  remark  that  there  may  be  one-sided 
thoughts  as  well  as  well-balanced  thoughts,  in¬ 
sinuates,  but  does  not  prove,  that  my  thinking  is 
one-sided.  The  fact  is,  I  have  thought  all  around 
this  question,  and  thought  “  at  it.”  If  I  hadn't,  I 
shouldn’t  have  dared  to  do  as  I  have  done,  for  the 
old  school  doctors  of  poultry  science  have  de¬ 
clared  times  without  number,  that  it  was  a 
settled,  undebatable  fact  that  hens  could  not  be 
kept  in  health  and  at  a  profit  if  fed  on  a  strictly 
vegetarian  diet,  and  quartered  in  large  flocks. 
It  seems  to  me  that  people  who  always  stick  to 
old  methods  are  the  one-sided  thinkers.  Ever 
since  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  always  had  great  re¬ 
spect  for  age  (with  exceptions,  eggs,  for  in¬ 
stance)  ;  but  age  alone  is  a  poor  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  man  or  a  thought.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  statement  which  I  considered  too  sacred 
to  investigate.  I  have  doubted  and  experimented, 
with  the  result  that  my  conclusions  are  unlike 
those  of  some  others.  I  will  admit  my  laziness. 

I  have  no  time  to  waste,  and  desire  as  much  pi'oflt 
from  my  hens  for  as  small  an  amount  of  labor  as 
possible,  and  here  is  where  I  have  the  advantage 
of  the  mush  makers.  I  can  feed  and  water  my 
200  henB  in  the  same  amount  of  time  as  it  would 
take  to  feed  and  water  20  ;  and  in  less  time  if  the 
20  were  fed  inush.  One  large  pailful  of  wheat  and 
corn,  and  one  large  pailful  of  water,  will  feed 
and  water  the  whole  flock.  It  takes  five  minutes 
a  day  to  rake  out  the  droppings.  Leaving  the 
broody  hens  and  chickens  out,  I  can  do  all  the 
work  required  to  keep  my  200  hens  in  health  and 
comfort,  in  15  minutes  of  time  dally.  Think  of 
the  work  of  boiling  vegetables,  cutting  bones, 
making  mashes  and  distributing  the  feed  among 
12  or  15  flocks,  and  what  would  the  15  minutes 
amount  to  ? 

One-sided  practice  is  better  than  well-balanced 
theory.  This  town  is  filled,  so  to  speak,  with  bone 
cutters;  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  my  hens  lay 
more  eggs  than  an  equal  number  belonging  to 
any  one  who  feeds  meat  or  bone.  Perhaps  there 
are  one-sided  theories.  Perhaps  my  theory  is  a 
well-balanced  one.  It  is  this:  Hens  which  have 
plenty  of  room  indoors  and  out,  wholesome  food, 
clean  water,  freedom  from  lice,  and  sanitary 
quarters,  will  lay  eggs  at  a  profit.  My  hens  ap¬ 
pear  contented,  and  as  long  as  they  pay  me  $348 
for  10  days’  labor,  I  think  that  I  shall  feel  so  my¬ 
self.  J-  A‘  w’ 


certainly  hesitate  to  follow  the  plan, 
neither  do  I  think  that  many  poultry 
keepers  would  find  the  practice  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  really  not  necessary,  and 
entails  upon  the  poultryman  a  useless 
care  and  bother.  While  a  fire  is  all  right 
theoretically,  it  is  a  nuisance  practically. 
If  a  house  is  built  first-class  and  plas¬ 
tered,  and  stocked  with  a  number  of 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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We  wish  to  say  right  here  that  we  had 
no  idea  of  insinuating  that  J.  A.  W.  was 
a  one  sided  thinker.  The  reverse  of  this 
is  very  evident.  We  meant  to  warn  those 
who  read  that  article  and  thought  of 
dashing  in  to  duplicate  J.  A.  VV.’s  suc¬ 
cess,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  that  they  must  think  the 
whole  thing  over  carefully  and  see  how 
the  plan  fits  into  their  conditions  before 
attempting  it. 

We  have  some  other  interesting  things 
on  hand,  including  a  note  from  a  hen 
man  who  wishes  a  balanced  ration  for 
himself.  We  must  leave  them  for  the 
present,  however. 


The 

Hen  Men 

Who  use  ffowker’s  Animal  Meal 
are  becoming  more  numerous 
every  day.  It  is  seldom  we  meet 
any  one  keeping  poultry  who  has 
not  used  it.  There  are  many 
good  reasons  why  it  pays  to  feed 
it.  It  is  pure,  thoroughly  cooked 
meat  and  bone,  finely  ground, 
and  easily  digested. 


It  makes  h*ns  lay; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  io  hens  3  months,  $1. 
Four  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 

Our  little  book  about  it  free. 


Bowker 


43  Chatham  St 


l,  Boston. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Two  Meals  a  Day. — I  noticed  in  a  late 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  suggestion  as  to 
farmers  trying  the  two  meals  a  day  as 
well  as  their  stock.  I  have  tried  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
I  seldom  do  any  “piecing”  between 
meals,  enjoy  better  health  than  the 
average,  and  always  work  hard.  N.  N. 

Harwinton,  Conn. 

Two  Horse-  Notes. — Tell  A.  J.  B.  to 
apply  pine  tar  on  the  wart  on  his  three- 
year  old  mare,  and  it  will  soon  disappear 
and  cause  no  injury. 

Tell  the  man  that  wishes  to  prevent 
his  horse  from  biting  the  hitching  strap, 
to  strap  his  mouth  shut  when  occasion 
requires.  s.  k.  m. 

Mich. 

Fire  in  a  Poultryhouse. — In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  correspondent 
says  that  he  keeps  a  fire  in  his  henhouse. 
If  he  really  finds  this  profitable  in  his  own 
experience,  well  and  good  ;  but  I  would 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT  MICH. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 


_  _  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Kent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hot'sew 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC  1  mpussible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO-  Cleveland  O. 

OKR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y 

FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 

Medal  Awarded— World’*  Fair. 

Crash  00b  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
ti.'ire  departure  from  aU  other  mUls. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  8izes:  2  to  6, 

6  to  8  and  8  to  12  horse  power. 

1  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
grind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  B0WSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


Strange 

waste  of  harness  and  shoe-leather! 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil  is  best.  Get  a  can 
at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half¬ 
pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather,’’  and  swob,  both 
free  ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you 
don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get 
the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Whv  Pay  Retail  Price 

When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand- 
s*  made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 

[from  the  mfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.. 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.Y. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Steel  axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tata  my,  Pa.,  to  all  points 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No  4  Stone  St..  New  York. 


Progress  ana  Improvement 

THE  CHAMPION  p,vw°atGoanxle 

Ih  “The  Horse’s  Friend.” 
and  was  awarded  medal  at  World's  Fair  for  PROG¬ 
RESS  AND  IMPROVEMENT.  We  also  make  old-style 
straight  axles,  one  and  two-horse  wagons,  with  thim¬ 
ble  skein  and  solid  steel  axles.  ALL  HIGH  GRADE. 

Our  THREE-SPRING  U6-INCH  AXLE  WAGON  is 
the  handiest  and  cheapest  general-purpose  run-about 
wagon  made. 

THE  O-WE-GO  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL 
works  to  perfection,  and  the  price  is  a  surprise  to 
every  one. 

The  MASCOT  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  very  best 
lever  spring  tooth  harrows. 

Catalogue  free.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our 
goods,  we  will  on  application  name  bottom  prices. 

THE  CHAMPION  WAGON  CO., 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  rOB  1896 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct. 
Best  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  it 
■  and  be  convinced.  It  tells  how  to 
I  make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build 
1  poultry  houses,  gives  remedies  for), 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  of 
'  fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  in 

_ w  1  poultry  this  book  is  what  you 

want.  Sent  post  pnid  for  16  cents. (• 
i  J.  W.  Miller  Co.  Box  144,  Freeport.  Ijls.J1 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Bret^rffins- 1 

trated  A  fully  described  I 
in  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information  for  | 

Eoultrymen  &  intending  I 
uyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese:  also  Shetland  I 
Ponies.  Send  6c in  stamps  | 
.  H.  COOK,  Box  42.  Huntley,  Ill. 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  flneit 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases, best  licedestroyer.pricesof  eggs  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  birds, send  10  cents  for  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


^SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

96  pages,  printed  in  6  colors.  Birdseye  view 
of  largest  Poultry  Farm.  Tells  all  about 
Chickens,  Prices  of  same,  their  Diseases, 
jtSttm  remedies, poultry  buildings, etc.;  finely  illu» 
trated.  Prievonlyllje.  C.  (!.  SHOEMAKER, Frevport,  IlU.l'.S.i. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

•t  10  State  Fair*  In  1895.  This  is  my  rec¬ 
ord.  £((■  and  Fowls  For  Sale.  Largest 

Range  in  the  We#t-  Send  5  one  cent  stamps 
for  best  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CHAS.  QAMMERDINGER.BOX  86,  COLUMBUS,  Q. 


1 200^ More  Eggs 

When  hens  are  fed  on 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN’S 

BONE  GUTTER 

will  pay  for  itself  la  two  months.  Sent 
on  trial,  $5.00  BUYS  ONE. 

Catalogue  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO. .Milford,  Mass. 


Crnn  PoHlnfrilO  of  22  varieties  of  prize  winning 
lice  UaldlUtUc  fowls,  ’it  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bears  a  score  card  by  F.  H.  Sheliabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W.  E.  Senneff,  Prop.,  Dixon,  Iil. 

GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York.  Pa. 


f 

4 


Pain  often  con¬ 
centrates  all 
its  Misery  in 


RHEUMATISM 


Use 

at 

once 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


if  you  want  to  feel  it  con¬ 
centrate  its  healing  in 
a  cure. 


ar?  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
O  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

__  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


PASTEURA  FO^aNANDBk’AST. 

•‘Suckling  coltcut  on  barb  wire, 
healed  withou  t  a  scar.”  “Mare 
lame  in  shoulder  6  y  rs. ,  used  Pas- 
-teura  cured  in  week.  ”  “Jersey 
heifer  with  badly  i  nflamed  udder 
(garget)  cured  in  12  hrs.”  “Had 
apigwith  rheumatism,  no  use  of 
/ hindlegs, applied  Pasbeura,  re- 

_  ^  '  covered  in  one  week.  No  bad 

?mell  or  stain.  50  cts.  per  box,  postpaid.  y 

Paste ura  Medicine  Co.,  Chittenungo,  N,  *• 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

fowls,  neither  too  many  nor  too  few, 
they  will  keep  warm  enough  for  health 
and  comfort.  If  a  man  is  not  “  in  and 
out”  of  the  henhouse  “off  and  on”  all 
the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
heat  uniform.  It  will  he  first  too  hot, 
then  too  cold,  and  the  hens  will  never 
maintain  health  under  these  conditions. 
They  soon  get  “  tender,”  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  susceptible  to  cold  and  roup.  We 
must  keep  farm  stock  comfortable,  but 
avoid  going  to  the  other  extreme  of 
pampering  them,  so  as  to  weaken  their 
strength  and  vitality. 

M.  SUMNER  PERKINS. 

Food  for  Calves.— What  is  the  best 
feed  for  calves  ranging  from  two  days 
to  six  weeks  old?  They  are  bought  to 
fatten  and  sell  to  butchers,  and  I  wish  a 
diet  that  will  agree  with  them  and  in¬ 
crease  their  weight  rapidly.  1  have  tried 
cracked  wheat  and  potatoes,  both  boiled 
in  milk,  and  both  gave  them  the  scours. 
Maryland.  l.  w.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — Warm,  fresh  milk  is,  of 
course,  the  best  food  for  calves.  The 
readiest  substitute  is,  probably,  the 
“  calf  meal  ”  made  by  Blatchford  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.  This  will  dissolve  in  warm 
water,  and  make  a  very  fair  substitute 
for  milk. 

Why  Stop  With  One  Cross  ? — My  wife 
has  a  Jersey-Holstein  cow,  that  is  solid 
black,  except  a  white  streak  on  the  belly, 
white  hind  feet,  and  white  pencil  on 
tail.  She  is  more  compactly  built,  is 
heavier  than  her  mother,  and  gives  a 
larger  yield,  longer  continued,  and  better 
quality  of  milk.  Bred  to  a  Jersey  bull, 
her  calf  recently  dropped,  is  mouse- 
colored,  black  feet,  black  muzzle,  black 
border  around  eyes,  black  upper  tongue, 
white  streak  on  belly,  and  white  pencil 
on  tail,  compactly  built,  andlaiger  than 
her  dam  at  the  same  age.  She  is  a  hand¬ 
some  creature,  but  what  she  will  develop 
as  a  cow  remains  to  be  seen.  h.  r. 
Fairmount,  Ky. 

Barley  Hay:  Worms. — Is  there  much 
nutriment  in  bright  barley  straw  that 
has  ripened  grain  and  been  thrashed  ? 
How  will  barley  compare  with  oats  to 
cut  green  and  cure  for  hay  ?  Some  one 
told  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  mixing  J^-inch 
pieces  of  horse  hair  in  a  horse’s  feed  to 
rid  the  horse  of  worms.  While  feeding 
corn  stalks,  my  horses  had  worms  ;  since 
I  began  feeding  barley  straw,  all  signs 
of  them  have  disappeared.  They  had 
grain  in  both  cases.  I  think  that  the 
barley  “  beards  ”  were  too  much  for  the 
worms.  w.  v.  h. 

Deer  Park,  L.  1. 

R.  N.-Y. — Barley  makes  the  best  grain 
hay  of  all  the  small  grains.  Baled 
barley  hay  is  always  brought  East  to 
feed  the  California  race  horses.  It  sells 
for  more  than  Timothy  in  the  San 
Francisco  market.  The  Dutch  farmers 
feed  rye  heads  to  horses  to  “  drive  out  ” 
worms. 

FEEDING  CORN  TO  THE  BEST  ADVAN¬ 
TAGE. 

I  have  considered  corn  the  cheapest 
stock  food  for  this  locality,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  fed,  but  how  best  to  prepare  the 
corn  and  ground  feeds,  has  bothered  me 
much.  I  have  tried  the  corn-and-cob 
meal,  even  fine  enough  for  bread,  and 
was  not  satisfied.  I  did  not  like  corn 
meal  or  corn  in  the  husk  with  hogs  to 
follow.  I  have  an  objection,  from  obser¬ 
vation,  to  corn  in  the  ensilage.  Scien¬ 
tific  experimenters  tell  us,  and  my  own 
experience  has  shown,  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  sloppy  feeds. 

1  now  run  ear  corn  through  the  corn- 
and-cob  mill  to  shell  off  the  corn  and 
break  the  cob,  but  do  not  crack  the  corn. 
This  I  cook  well  done,  in  a  homemade 
feed  cooker  and  put  this  in  the  mixing 
box  with  cut  clover  hay,  ground  feeds 
and  salt ;  in  a  few  hours  it  has  steamed 
all  through,  keeps  warm  over-night,  and 
the  cows  like  it  the  best  of  any  feed  I 
ever  tried. 


Now  for  the  profit.  On  first  trying  the 
cooked  corn,  I  was  feeding  four  baskets 
of  corn-and-cob  meal  with  ground  feeds, 
and  for  roughness  one  good  feed  of 
clover  hay  and  the  rest  corn  fodder.  I 
then  cooked  but  three  baskets  of  the 
cracked  corn-and-cob,  used  the  same 
ground  feeds,  the  same  fodder  and  cut 
about  one-lialf  the  clover  hay  in  the 
mixing  box,  and  gave  no  hay  feed.  At 
the  time  of  this  trial,  the  cows  were  on 
the  shrink;  they  at  once  responded, 
making  a  good  gain.  I  keep  the  weight 
of  each  cow’s  milk.  I  think  that  it  takes 
less  labor  and  time  to  crack  and  cook 
the  corn,  than  to  grind  it  fine,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  one-fourth  of  corn,  with  more 
milk.  I  now  cook  the  oats  with  the 
corn,  and  save  the  grinding.  e.  g.  s. 

Athens,  O. 

Straining  and  Racking  your  Lungs  and  Throat 
with  a  rasping  Cough,  is  but  poor  policy.  Rather 
cure  yourself  with  Dr.  I).  .Jayne’s  Expectorant,  an 
excellent  remedy  for  Asthma  and  Bronchitis. — A  dr. 


Young 
Chickens 

Grow  strong  and 
vigorous  and  attain 


|  THE  IMPROVED 


early  maturity  if 
from  birth  they 
receive  a 
daily  feeding  of 


regular 


u 


tt 


Bradley's 
Superior  Meat-Meal. 

There  is  nothing 
like  it  for  a  llesh- 
producer,  and 
chicks  fed  with  it 
are  a  constant  de¬ 
light  and  early 
source  of  profit. 

We  tell  all  about  it  in  “Feeding  for 
Growth  and  Eggs,’’  a  copy  ol  which 
w e  send  FREE. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CUBED — BOOK  FREE. 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Use  a  Churn  ? 

If  so,  you  should  try  a 

DIAMOND 


BALANCE  CHURN. 


ItchurnsEasier,  Quicker, Closer,  and 
_  is  more  Convenient  than  any  other. 

Every  users  word  for  it.  Send  for  circular  and  intro¬ 
ductory  price,  if  we  have  no  agent  in  your  locality,  to 
Mention  this  paper.  Diamond  Balance  Churn  Co.ltallstou  Spa.,  X.  V. 


6 


SEND  FOR 

_ - - -  _  _  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCCCIIDDI  ICO 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  uUirLItr 
Fit  EE.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO..  Medina,*) 


hiokonsB»»V*»l 

EXCELSIOR -Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thouiands  in  auccejiful 
operation.  Lowest  ppleed 
fl rat-el uu  Hatcher  made. 

.  geo.  II.  STAHL. 

1 1 4  tol  28  S.  6th  St.  m 


$15 


WE 
100  Egg. 
Self-regulating. 

8000  in  use.  As 
good  as  the  best 
regardless  of 


GIVE  PRICES. 


$5 


OLD 
HEN 

Brooders 

150  Chick 

’4c.  for  No.  23 


price  or  money 
refunded.  Clrrulan  free.  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on 
Artificial  incubation.  Uurkeyc  Incubator  t'o.,  Springfield,  O. 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanship 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success¬ 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot-watei 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  noi 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


INCUBATORS 

Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated  ( 
'  Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  ( 
r  Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you 
ib 


wish  to  know  about 

"profits  in  poultry] 

.  We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators, 
j  Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Cata¬ 
logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Dollar.# 
I  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Ills  J 


Cata¬ 

logue 

4  cento? 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  8team. 
Absolutely  nelf-regulntlnc. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchet 
Circulars  free; 
GEO,  EItT EL  tic  CO. ,  Quincy,  111, 


INCUBATORS, 

BROODERShVEGETABIiE  and 
CEOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  line  of  ponltry  supplies  at 
lowest  prices.Qieei 
out  bone  will 
MAKE  HENS  LAY 

InWinter  and  produce 
fertile  eggs  for  hatch- 
c.for  catalog  and  valu- 
information  on  poultry  raisini 


ing.  Send  4c.for  catalog  and  vain 

Iable  information  on  poultry  raisi 
PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  A  IIKOOPKU  CO.,  Ahsolutetv 
619  ]1  Ohio  St.,  (JllINCY,  ILL.  Self-Regulating. 


- ,  INCUBATORS 

The  OLKNTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  $5.00.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards 
-  1 10  houses.  Address 
Ibis  G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0 


INCUBATORS. 

j  In-Door  &.  Out-Door  Brooders. 
139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

■  •  .  Send  for  152 page  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


IncubaforsIBrooders 

Host  in  the  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  Will 
hutch  chicks  when  others  fail  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Incubator  Co..  Freeport*  III.  U.  8.  A. 


EGGS 


Thoroughbred  S.  C.  Brown  and  Bull  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  and  Barred  P.  Hocks,  B. 
Minorcas.  S.  Spangled  Hamburgs.  Eggs, 
15.  $1;  40,  $2.  H.  K.  MOHR.Quakertown.Pa 


WHITE  WYANOOTTES  "  n“Ki, 

general-purpose  fowl.  Eggs  from  large,  vigorous 
stock  of  the  best  breeding  at  *1.25  per  18.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


SEND 


STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


.1.  D.  Souder.  Telford,  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry.  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  *1  I)  15,  $3  y  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c..  cir.  free. 


Poultry 


w.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machias,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  well-bred  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  coch- 


Gamics. 


ins.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Indian 
Write  H.  T.  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Prize-winning  Poultry.— Cochins,  Brahmas.  Lang- 
shans,  Wyandottes.  P.  Rocks,  Andalusians,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks.  1!)  varieties,  6  Buff 
breeds.  Buff  eggs.  $1.50  per  13;  others.  $1.  Ulus, 
cat.  free.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  1005,  Washington,  N.J. 


S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  best  egg  producers;  eggs,  *1  per  13. 

R.  S.  COLE,  Harmans,  Md. 


hatching  from  High  Grade  Rose 
£Ul!lA  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas.  Great  Layers; 
la  Eggs,  *1;  26,  $1.50.  A  few  cockerels  for  sale.  Send 

v^)k‘JCUJar.\.  ,frreo\  OTTAQOKCHEE  POULTRY 
YARDS,  North  Ilartland,  Vt. 


THRU FYQ~Mammoth  White  and  Bronze, 
I  UllllLI  W  Toulouse  Geese,  White 
Guineas.  The  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Choice 
young  Turkeys,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte  and 
Br.  Leghorn  Cockerels  to  spare.  Circular  free. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Lock  Box  17,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Bargain  Sale 


Choice  breeding  Stock. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry 
Farm.  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


The  “  Lakeside  ”  Herd. 


'WWu^.\WFffCLOTHILi]E  13081.  '  *W 

CLOTHILDK  H.  H.  II.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year, 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2 ^  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


But- 
If 


Registered  Jersey 

BULL  CALVES  (under  six  months,  non  older)  $40 
delivered.  Sired  by  a  son  of  Ida’s  Stoke  I’ogis.out  of 
dams  of  superior  breeding  and  dairy  quality.  No 
catalogue.  Farm  Edgewood  Station,  P.  F.W.  &  C.  R.R. 
P.  O.  address  ROBT.  E.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Linseed  Oil  Meal  (O.  P.)  by  bag  or  ton. 


Thoroughbred  Jersey  Caffle. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
Lambert  and  Stoke  Pogis  3rd  families;  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that  produced  367  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves.  Yearlings,  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattle  for  Sale.  Visitors  Made,  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FA  KM,  Myron  Height- 
myer.  Prop.,  West  Richmondville,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Ulustrated  catalog  free.  Tiiorndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


It  is  ray  INTENTION  to  assist  YOU  in  PURCHASING 
and  SELLING  thoroughbred  livestock.  Some  very 
CHOICE  stock  from  BEST  HERDS.  Particulars  given 
bv  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway.  Now  York, 
Willswood  Herds  at  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J.,  offer 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 


Scotch  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires. 

Blue  blood  and  as  good  individuals  as  can  lie  found. 
State  k  air  winners  cheap.  An  extra  fine  lot  of  bulls 
serviceable  age.  KELLOGG  STOCK  FARM  CO.. 

„  „  -  ,  Claridon,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 

R.  R.  Station,  East  Claridon.  O. 


BERKSHIRES. 

hor  sale,  cheap,  last  year's  stock,  to  make  room  foi 
spring  litters;  also,  two  boars,  two  years  old. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

SWEEPING  REDUCTION  to  suit  hard  times,  and 
reduce  large  stock  of  choice  animals.  You  run  no 
risk  sending  order,  as  I  am  the  only  breeder  guaran¬ 
teeing  satisfaction,  and  agreeing  to  refund  money  and 
pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  rejected.  You  are 
to  be  the  judges.  My  swine  are  the  old  “  True  Type  ” 
having  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight  hair  and 
back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and  are  arowthu,  but 
not  coarse. 

G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred, 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 

In  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Send  two-cent,  stamp  _ ___ 

for  circular  and  price  list.  Sir  Francis  2969. 
Also  two  litters  of  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Emv’D  Walter.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 


CHESTERS 


WHINERY'S 
Improved 

Are  very  Growthy,  Prolific,  Easy 
feeders.  Go  to  every  State,  Canada 
and  Mexico.  900  sold  In  1896,  over 
11006  for  1896  Catalogue  free. 
“Whinery’8  Swine  Ad  vocate’* 
A  16  page  monthly  25c  per  year. 
Willis  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 


and  Berkshires.  Boars  and 
Sows  ail  ages.  Sows  bred.  To 
got  pen  room  for  sows  soon  to 
farrow,  will  fill  orders  very 

-  reasonable.  Write  for  prices. 

County*’ Pa  ^AMIkTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester 


NOW  Is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HERE  is  the  place  ^  T°  buy  Poland-China  Hogs 
(  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

F.  H.  GATES  A  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  5KS.A 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they 

will  forward  JO  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper?  y  |  . . 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  <fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 


Farmers’  Feed.  Dry  Brewers'  Crains. 

tsSSSSSSSSSirSSS^SSSVf^v^ 

SSmS ,or  our  Drvers’ we  <=“  “"“O  *°  »’>  «&>»  cSpL°,K"  i?oK‘SL°,! 

F.  E.  OTTO  J5-25  Whitehall  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Don’t  You  Want  a  Guernsey  P 

COMMENCE  IN  A  SMALL  WAY  The  increase  of  my  herd  for  sale.  ^Yl?  bredVro'm  select 


_ _  _  - . . .  t 

the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  In  America.  Ten  exfm  fl^Fal^CaW^n  ?,?,  as„co!°r  1  havc 
express),  and  a  few  grand  young  heifers.  Write  your  wants  to *  C  1  eb  Can  b0  sWpped  cheaply  by 


° - -viiviq.  MUTO  JVUI  VYUI1LO  IAJ  *  ” 

ORATOR  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 
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Winesap  and  York  Imperial  Apples. 

D.  O.  M.,  Falls  Church,  Va. — C.  M.  E., 
of  Amherst,  Va.,  is  very  much  mixed  on 
the  Winesap  and  York  Imperial  apples  ; 
they  are  very  different  —  different  in 
color,  shape,  flavor  and  appearance,  and 
also  in  the  growth  of  the  trees.  The 
York  Imperial  is  correctly  described  by 
Downing,  and  has  two  names — York  Im¬ 
perial  and  Johnson’s  Fine  Winter,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  in  York  County, 
Pa.  The  apple  is  much  larger  than  the 
Winesap,  and  a  better  keeper.  There  are, 
probably,  more  York  Imperial  trees  sold 
from  southern  nurseries  than  any  other 
variety  grown.  Single  orchards  in  this 
section  contain  1,500  trees  of  that  va¬ 
riety  alone,  and  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  any  one  knowing  anything  about 
the  apples  of  eastern  Virginia,  should 
have  fallen  into  the  error  that  C.  M.  E. 
has. 

The  '•  Knack  "  in  Farminq. 

E.  D.  G.,  Ashburnham,  Mass. — I  was 
much  interested  in  B.  G.’s  article,  page 
23,  and  think  that  he  has  stated  the  facts 
of  the  case  so  far  as  he  goes.  I  had  a 
grand  crop  of  potatoes  (over  500  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  best)  on  worn-out  soil, 
and  thought  of  making  a  report  of  meth¬ 
ods,  results,  etc.  But  other  accounts 
began  to  come  in,  and  I  soon  began  to 
see  about  as  B.  G.  does.  Such  low  es¬ 
timates  of  cost  of  production  will  work 
evil,  not  only  to  potato  growers,  by  in¬ 
ducing  those  not  now  in  the  business  to 
engage  therein,  but  also  to  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inexperienced  who  are 
persuaded  to  try  growing  potatoes  fox- 
market,  whether  they  come  from  the 
city,  or  have  been  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  farming.  The  man  not 
familiar  with  potato  growing,  who  reads 
that  potatoes  ai-e  grown  for  10  cents  a 
bushel,  and  jxxst  how  it  is  done,  and  so 
thinks  to  go  and  do  likewise,  will  fail 
19  times  out  of  20.  There  is  an  intuitive 
faculty,  a  knack,  acquired  by  these  ex¬ 
ceptionally  successful  specialist  farmers, 
not  to  be  acquired  by  reading  what 
othei-s  have  done  ;  but  only  by  years  of 
labor  and  actual  experience  in  the  field. 
Suppose  some  eminent  physician  who 
has  become  wonderfully  successful  in  the 
tx-eatment  of  a  certain  class  of  diseases, 
should  write  a  book  giving  an  honest  ac¬ 
count  of  his  methods,  remedies  used,  etc., 
and  (who  ever  heard  of  a  doctor  being 
such  a  fool)  should  add  that  he  easily 
cleared  $5,000  yearly.  Think  you  that 
reading  the  book  would  enable  any  man, 
however  smart,  to  do  the  same  thing  ? 
No  sensible  man  would  expect  any  such 
thing,  but  would  know  at  once  that,  after 
he  had  learned  all  the  book  contained, 
there  was  something  else  to  be  acquired, 
and  that  something  else  is  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity  if  one  is  to  equal  either  the  great 
physician,  or  the  farmer  who  has  become 
the  great  specialist.  Many  men  have 
not  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  physi¬ 
cian  or  farmer,  but  may  be  very  success¬ 
ful  in  some  other  calling.  Very  few 
kinds  of  business  can  be  successfully 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  by  one  who 
did  not  begin  in  a  small  way. 

Hints  On  Road  Making. 

H.  M.  Engle,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
_ The  trend  of  public  sentiment  is,  evi¬ 
dently,  toward  the  betterment  of  public 
roads.  In  some  localities,  considerable 
has  been  accomplished,  but  comparing 
it  with  what  should,  and  no  doubt  will, 
be  done,  it  seems  like  a  “  drop  in  the 
bucket.”  In  some  of  the  countries  which 
have  been  improving  the  roads  for  hund¬ 
reds  of  years,  they  should  be,  and  are, 
far  in  advance  of  ours,  but  since  we  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  follow  suit,  it  should 
not  require  half  a  century  to  have  our 
roads  equal  to  those  in  any  other  coun- 
ry.  If  the  mass  of  our  citizens  who 
travel  the  roads  would  make  a  close  cal- 

( Continued  on  next  page). 


BRADLEYS  FERTILIZERS 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST. 


Top  Dressing  Grass  and  Grain. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  it  pays  handsomely  to  top  dress  mowing  and 
grass  lands  and  grain  fields  with  Bradley’s  Fertili¬ 
zer.  We  only  ask  a  trial  one  season  on  a  portion  of 
any  field,  and  know  the  result  will  cause  the  exper¬ 
imenter  to  become  a  liberal  and  constant  user  of 
these  fertilizers  on  all  of  his  grass  and  grain  fields. 

Send  for  “American  Farmer,”  to  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Rochester,  N.  V.,  Cleveland,  ()■ 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GUAY'S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  once  will  never  be  without  it.  Can 
sprinkle  more  than  one  acre  in  an  hour  with 
*Vy.it.  I1  saves  half  of  the  Paris  Green  against 
J^any  other  method.  Price  $3.50 

circulars  to  E.  Goettsche,  Mfr., 

&  1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


ONCE  USED, 
ALWAYS  USED. 
Bigelow’s  Liquid  Paris-Green  and 

London  Purple.  Mingles  freely  when  put 
in  water.  Never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  the 
sprayer.  Guaranteed  not  to  burn  the  foliage. 
Sure  death  to  all  insects  that  feed  on  vegetation 

Bigelow’s  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Prevents  and  destroys  all  fungous  growth, 
viz.,  blight,  rust,  smut,  rot,  etc.  Circulars 
and  calendars  giving  full  instructions  in 
spraying,  sent  free  on  application. 

BIGELOW  &  CO.,  679  Larrabee  St.,  Chicago,  III 
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PUMp*  \ 

21  STYLES.  i 

BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  : 

Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  apraving  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
jiiimniMiiiiiMiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiHiiiuiimiiiio 


Will  Produce 

PERFECT  FRUIT! 

We  tell  you  all  about  spraying  an. 
care  of  fruitin  our  32-pg.  illustra.uo| 

|  book— free.  Our  Pumps  and  Nozzle, 

I  win  highest  honors  in  every  test.JAx 

I  The  Deming  Co.  Salem  O.1^ 

g&V  W  Agts., Henion  &  Hubbeii.Chicnvo  Q 


PRAYERS™111 


1  Any  Point. 


C _ _ 

We  are  the  largest  Sprayer  Co.  in  U.  S.  Get 
our  Catalogue  and  compare  it  with  others. 

[.EXOX  SPRAYER  (’0.95  West.  St..  Pittsfield,  Muss. 


[HIT 


r-  trees,  vines,  lawns,  flowers,  chick¬ 
ens,  and  kill  the  insects  with  the 
Improved  ‘DAISY’  Sprayer. 

Very  durable,  guaranteed,  aud  lasts 
kfor  years.  150,000  sold  in  ten  years; 
I  has  rubber  hose  and  throws  constant 
I  stream  50  feet.  Latest  recipes  for  killing 
/insects.  No.  1,  heavy  tin,  brass  valve, 
r$l.65;  No.  2,  iron,  brass  valve,  $2.25;  No. 
5,  heavy  brass  (line),  $5.00.  Express  pre¬ 
paid.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  51.  Johnston  k  Co.,  25  Kagle  St.,  Canton,!/# 


ESTABLISH  ED  1  S52. 


Quinnipiac  Fertilizers. 

Scientifically  made,  in  perfect  drilling  condition, 
and  always  give  good  results.  1896  book  ready. 

Send  for  one. 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  CO.,  83  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


ftfiVlF  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

(AblVlL  CLQD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
_  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 
iron — v  / -actically  indestructible. 

Ulustraiea  pampmenimueu  ito.  ±  ^ 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  np. 

CENT  AH  TPTST  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 

OCilU  Ufi  IlUftlJ  If  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  Ill- 

ji.b, _ I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

vr.KiH*  mrwTVo'K  "wrs  fiwv 


Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue.,  Albany ,  N.  Y 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 

_  -  - .  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 

Rni  l  WmT  IIP  j  Brick.  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Slde- 

nV-M  IXV  « ,  i  a. a.  -=.  — — )  walk  TilCi  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &a 


EMPIRE 

king: 


Tho  only 
Pump  with 
a  Perfect 
Agitator 
a  paddle 
worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 
cally— our  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
brass  plunger,  double  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 


of 

rubber  valy„„.  --  - 
Address  1<  ILLD  1'OItCr. 


Adjusted  to  dus 
wide  or  narrow  rows 
over  one  acre  per  hour 
0D6  pound  green  to 
acre.  Extra  tube 
furnished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each  ma 
chine. 

One  farmer  says : 
“  It  was  my  custom 
before  buying  your 
Champion  Gun  to  use 
water,  it  required  four 
men  to  do  about  the 
same  work  that  I  can 
with  the  Gun  in  the  same  time.  It  will  pay  any 
•mer,  having  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  one  season  s 
Send  for  circular.  Ask  for  Leggett  &  Broth- 
s  Pure  Paris-green.  LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl 
eet,  New  York  ;  or  WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Wholesale 
;ent  for  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and. vicinity.  Agents  wanted. 


You're  no  Sampson 

Neither  is  your  hired  man. 

Then  why  wear  yourself 
out  on  poor 

HARD-WORKING 
SPRAY  PUMPS. 

Get  the 

“ECLIPSE.” 

Then  you  can  do  business  and 
smile. 

SEND  FOIt  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


THE 


PEPPLER 

SIX-ROW 


SPRAYER 


For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  HORSE¬ 
POWER  SPRAYER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

wpa°rV;vnetl^  the  best  on  earth. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 


P.  O.  Box  35. 


HigUtstown,  N.  J. 


'  r%T  ECLIPSE  SPRAY  PUMP 

Because  it  is  the  BEST.  Try  it  and  you  will  agree 
with  me.  Send  for  catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER, 
Lakeview  Fruit  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


mm 

Express 

Prepaid. 

THE  COMET  I moke  t 'barrel  50  feet. 
Double  Acting  mechanical  principles. 

Send  forfrec  cntulogue  which  will  make  it 
plain  to  you  that  1  have  the  sprayer  you 

want.  II.  B.  RrSLER, 

Johnstown  Ohio,  U- S.  A, 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  *1.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CHA8.  II.  CHILDS  &  CO,,  Utica,  N.  Y, 
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FARMERS'  CLUB  DISCUSSION . 

(continued.  ) 

culation  of  the  time  that  is  lost,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  vehicles,  harness  and 
animals,  it  seems  as  though  there  would 
he  a  unanimous  sentiment  in  favor  of 
none  but  good  roads.  But  even  with 
all  this  favorable  impression,  the  great 
obstacle  is  the  first  cost,  as  stone  would 
have  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  to 
make  roads  good  the  year  ’round. 

Stone  roads  built  on  the  Macadam  or 
Telford  system  are  generally  made  10  to 
18  feet  wide,  costing  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
per  mile,  which  seems  ample  for  two 
teams  to  pass.  Now  why  not  build  one- 
half  of  stone,  or  say,  10  feet  wide,  which 
would  make  the  first  cost  very  little 
more  than  one-half  ;  build  it  on  one  side 
wherever  practicable,  to  make  a  summer 
or  earth  road  adjoining.  Make  the  earth 
road  nearly  level  with  the  stone  part,  so 
that  it  would  be  easy  for  one  team  to 
turn  off  and  on  again  when  the  earth 
road  is  not  in  good  condition  for  travel. 
Teamsters,  however,  generally  prefer 
traveling  earth  roads  in  good  condition, 
to  those  of  stone  ;  a  horse  even  prefers  it. 
We  may  safely  conclude  that  an  earth 
road  properly  cared  for,  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  one-half  the  time.  Both  earth 
and  stone  roads,  however,  require  re¬ 
pairing  ;  but  stone  will  cost  for  material 
and  hauling,  while  earth  costs  compara¬ 
tively  nothing. 

By  my  proposed  method,  nearly  one- 
half  the  first  cost  would  be  saved,  and 
the  travel  on  the  earth  part  would  save 
nearly  one-half  the  repairs.  If  this 
theory  be  correct,  it  will  be  easy  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  difference  in  first  cost  between 
the  expenses  of,  say,  10  feet,  and  18  feet 
wide  fora  township,  a  county  ora  State; 
also  for  the  repairs.  I  have  traveled 
some  of  our  public  roads  where  the 
supervisor,  with  a  vague  idea  of  good 
roads,  stoned  some  sections  about  12  to 
14  feet  wide,  with  coarsly  broken  stone, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  travel  at  ail 
seasons,  getting  a  regular  shake  up  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  while  many  would 
prefer  to  travel  through  mud,  some¬ 
times,  and  have  nice  traveling  when  dry. 
I  am  interested  in  a  turnpike  company 
which  stoned  a  road  in  the  centre,  but 
has  since  taken  out  one  side  of  the  stone, 
and  made  a  summer  road  to  its  full  satis¬ 
faction. 

One-Year-Old  Trees. 

P.  S.,  Exeter,  Pa. — I  fully  agree  with 
A.  D.  Webb,  of  Kentucky,  in  regard  to 
setting  one-year-old  apple  trees.  A  few 
years  since,  I  set  about  70  one-year-old 
apple  trees  with  the  same  results  that 
he  claims.  I  cut  every  limb  off,  and  also 
the  top,  when  I  set  them.  They  looked 
like  a  lot  of  stubby  whips,  and  I  got  tops 
to  suit  me  by  rubbing  off  the  buds  that 
started  where  I  did  not  wish  branches. 


Chapman’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Only  cost  yc.  to  raise.  Hints  telling  how  for  2c.  stamp. 
Prices  way  doivn  on  account  of  cost  to  grow.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


50 

Barrels 

Balance 


Carman  No. 


Potatoes 

$1.75 

Barrel. 


Maule's  Irish  Daisy,  $l.lb.  That  Great  Early  Thor¬ 
oughbred.  $i2.5U  (one-half  Philadelphia  Prices).  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  and  others,  Ho  cents  per  barrel. 
1,300  sold.  Am  going  to  sell  balance.  Write  now  for 
list.  Stock  choice.  Bank  or  other  reference. 

S.  J.  SMITH,  Seed  and  Stock  Farm,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Carman  No.  I  Potatoes  bushel,  80c.; 

per  bbl..  $2.25.  ISRAEL  DENL1NGER,  Trotwood,  O. 


Plant  Parman  Nn  Q  Potatoes.  Pure  blood  from 

I  I  dll  I  Udlllldll  1 1 U  >  0  Thorburn’s  stock.  By 
mail,  8  lbs.  00c  ;  by  freight-  peck.$l;  half  bush.,  $1.75; 
bush.,  $3.  Address  W.  W.  11  AVELY,  Coal  Center,  Pa. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes  Puritan.  Improved 

Rose  White  Seedling,  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Delaware  at 
low  prices.  Send  for  list  to  D.  M.  Royer,  Randolph,  O 


Vineland  Sweet  Potatoes  three  bushel  bbl. 

Cash  with  order.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Carman  No.  I  Potatoes  $1  per  bushel;  $2.60 

per  barrel.  E.  M.  WOOD,  North  Madison,  Ind. 

Perfect  Seed  Potatoes 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCEL.!.,  Wllawana,  Pa. 


Seed  Potatoes. 


ED  S.  HILL, 

PERUVILLE, 
Tompkins  Co.,  n.  y. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes  (Thorburn 

stock),  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Sir  William.  Costs  less  to 
grow  in  Wisconsin.  We  sell  accordingly.  Write  for 
prices.  FRASER  BROS.. Vernon, Waukesha  Co..Wis. 


Carman  No.  I  Potatoes. 

8*3  per  barrel.  Barrel  lots  only. 

T.  GREINER.  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 


D. 


empire  otaie  oeea  rotatoei 
for  sale  at  $2  per  barrel 
choice  stock. 

J.  SHANAHAN,  Fallston,  Md. 


SEED  POTATOES 


5C0  bushels  Carman 
No.  3.  Thorburn  Early 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Send  for  prices.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  fine  stock  of  this  grand  potato.  Prices  reduced. 
Circulars  free.  Dr.  JABEZ  FISHER,  Fitchburg,  Mass 


Parman  IIa  I  <'l'll0rl>urn  Stock),  $2.60  per 
U dllfl dll  HO i  I  barrel;  90  cents  per  bushel; 
six  pounds  postpaid  $1.  Carman  No.  3,  $6  per  barrel; 
live  pounds,  $1.  Also,  Moonlight  and  Shuleys  No.  7 
(new).  Price  list  free. 

A.  E.  JANSEN,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  No.  I 

Early  Harvest,  Ea.  Norther.  Ea.  Pride.  New  Queen, 
$1.50  per  bbl.;  American  Wonder,  Wilson's  First  Choice 
and  others.  $1.25  per  bbl.  Pure  seed.  Northern  grown. 
Send  for  cat.  AMERICAN  SEED  CO.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


FOR  SAL  E. — Carman 
No.  1.  25c.  per  lb.,  three 
lbs.,  50c.;  No.  3.  30c.  per 
lb.,  three  pounds.  60c.; 
Divide  (Burpee’s),  three 
lbs.,  50c.;  Freeman.  Late  Burbank,  three  lbs.,  40c., 
all  prepaid.  CHAS.  C.  FITCH,  West  Groton.  N.  Y. 


Crop  Pedigree  Seed  Potatoes;  they  make 
__  earlier,  larger  potatoes  than  Northern 

U  Seed  everywhere:  old  and  new  varieties. 
Strawberry  plants,  best.  Raspberry.  Black- 
berry  Asparagus,  etc.,  tine  and  true  to  name. 
Catalogue  free,  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


POTATOES 

Adirondac  (Wilson’s),  Great 


\ 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable, Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Century  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the  I 

new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and| 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRflBD’S  HOBTHERH  SEEDS 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  I 
OUK  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co..  Caribou.  Maine. 


1 


There  is  hot  one  u  BEST  ff  in  everythingf  — 

Dibble's  “  Blooded  Seeds 


‘■‘v  <i-— v 


ft 


are  the  “  BEST ”  Farm  Seeds.  jV 

Sk>5 


Grown  in  the  cold  North,  under  our  personal  supervision,  and 
on  soils  especially  adapted  for  each  variety,  they  invariably  produce 
larger  and  better  crops  than  those  from  any  other  source.  We  are  the 
largest  growers  of  Farm  Seeds  in  the  world,  growing  all  kinds  of 
Oats,  Corn,  etc.,  but 

SEED  POTATOES 

have  always  been,  and  are  now  our  leading  specialty.  Our  stocks 
this  year  were  never  larger,  never  better,  never  more  complete,  and 
never  cheaper.  I  his  is  the  best  opportunity  you  will  have  in  ten 
years  to  get  choice,  new  varieties. 

We  book  orders  now  and  ship  any  time  before  May  ist,  and  as 
our  potatoes  are  stored  in  especially  constructed  storage  cellars  you  are 
assured  of  getting  stock  fresh  and  vigorous.  You  get  the  first  sprouts. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY, 

Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


j 
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Cprn  PHTATOCQ  CARMAN  No.  I.  CARMAN  No.  3.  Farly  Harvest. 

1  ■  VCiJ  Great  Divide  and  50  more  of  the  new  and  best  varieties, 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and  other  standard  sorts,  $1  per 
barrel.  Pure  choice  stock  direct  from  the  grower  at  HARD  TIMES  PRICKS.  Catalogue  free.  Mention 
this  paper.  M.  K.  WEBSTER  CO.,  Victor,  N,  Y, 


Choice  Standard  and  New  varieties  grown  and  stored 
in  the  Cold  Northwest.  Send  for  handsome 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  article  de¬ 
scribing  method  of  raising  and  handling.  8mall  ship¬ 
ments  at  car-load  freight  rates.  Prices  greatly 
reduced  on  large  lots  Samples  free. 

K.  VV.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  County,  Minn. 


CLOVER  SEED] 

l  Largest  growers  of  drags  and  Clover  Seeds  I 

1  in  America.  5000  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last  1 

1  a  lifetime.  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a; 
rousing  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam-, 
moth  catalogue  and  10  pkgs.  Grass  and  Grains, 
free  for  but  lOc.  postage.  Catalogue  alone  5c. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO..  La  Crosse.  Wis. 

OP  M^RN  m  nUCD  ^«lar«est  handler 
UnimdUll  ULUVCll  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Another  Apology  to  Keiffer  Pear. 

M.  H.  C.  Gardner,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. — The  editorial  bard  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  February  29,  went  into  ecstacies 
in  his  “  apology  to  the  Keiffer  pear,”  for 
having  thought  so  slightly  of  it  as  a  pre¬ 
serve  pear,  and  makes  an  apology  so 
profuse  that  the  Keiffer  will,  probably, 
have  an  honorable  standing  in  The  R. 
N.-Y,  in  the  future,  so  far  as  the  editorial 
pen  is  concerned.  It  was  by  the  merest 
accident,  too.  A  peck  sent  him,  unfit 
to  eat,  he  was  going  to  throw  away, 
but  bis  wife  canned  them,  and  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  they  were  sampled,  and  the 
editor  bursts  into  song  over  their  de¬ 
licious  flavor. 


Three  Grand  New  Potatoes. 

For  the  first  time  at  popular  prices,  from  Thorburn 

seed  :  Carman  No.  3 . $3.00  per  barrel 

Carman  No.  1 . $2.25  per  barrel 

Great  Divide . $2.00  per  barrel 

R.  N  -Y.  No.  2  in  car  lots,  at  market  prices. 
Quantity,  quality  and  type  guaranteed.  Terms  cash, 
f.  o.  1).  C.  W.  Burnett.  Lyons,  B.  59,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IT’S  A  GREAT  POTATO 

That  outyields  the  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  1,  Rural 
No.  2.  American  Wonder,  and  half  a  hundred  others 
Wise's  Seedling  did  it  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
All  the  above  varieties  and  many  others  for  sale  t 
popular  prices.  Lincoln  Oats  and  White  Cap  Corn. 
Send  your  own  and  neighbors'  names  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


MuhcrLaNned  SEED  POTATOES 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 


I  have  a  couple  of  trees  that  have  been 
prodigious  bearers,  and  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  do  with  the  fruit  ;  it  was  so 
hard  that  I  always  shook  instead  of 
picked  the  pears,  and  what  were  left  on 
the  ground  took  the  hens  a  long  time  to 
eat.  Last  fall,  some  were  left  in  the 
house  to  ripen,  and  as  we  had  plenty  of 
fruit,  they  came  near  being  thrown 
away  ;  but  quite  late,  my  wife  canned 
them,  and  their  fine  flavor  was  pro¬ 
nounced  so  fine  that  we  talked  about  it 
at  the  time  not  a  little,  and,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  I  wanted  “  more.”  They  will  re¬ 
ceive  closer  attention  the  coming  fall, 
for  they  never  miss  bearing,  at  least, 
part  of  a  crop. 


One  hundred  best  varieties.  Choice  sorts,  $1.50  per 
barrel.  Early  Michigan,  best  extra  early.  Carman 
No.  3,  best  late  potato  grown.  My  Northern-grown 
pedigree  seeds  are  guaranteed  the  best.  Michigan 
Wonder  Oat,  the  ’96  novelty.  Seed  Corn,  Clover,  etc., 
at  lowest  prices.  40-page  Catalogue  and  new  book. 
“  Potato  Culture  iu  a  Nutshell,”  free.  Read  it  before 
ordering  your  seeds.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND.  Seedsman,  Decatur,  Mich. 


& 
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Olds’  Seed  Potatoes 


irst  Premium  last  fall  at  Ills., 
Mich.  State  Fairs.  A  tremendous 


Took  Fir 

YVis.  and  a  _  _ 

stock.  A  good  year  to  obtain  Choice  Seed  of 
Improved  Varieties.  Prices  Low,  for  this 
reason  most  people  will  not  plant  many  pota¬ 
toes  Now  is  the  timefor  you  to  plant. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  field  and  garden  seeds 
F ree.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 
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[Bargain  Sale  of  Seeds, 

POTATOES. 

Selected  Tubers:  Hebrons,  Freemans.  Rurals.  Most 
excellent  seed  I  ever  offered.  Lowest  in  price.  Cor¬ 
rosive-sublimate  treated,  to  protect  crop  from  scab. 
May  plant  safely  In  diseased  soil,  or  use  barnyard 
mauure.  Also, 

CHOICE  WHITE  MAINE  SEED  OATS. 

This  variety  never  falls.  Does  well  on  wet,  dry 
high  or  low  lands.  Heavyweight;  large  yield. 
Address  MAH  LON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


CARMAN  No.  I,  ££ 

Carman  No.  3.  $7  per  barrel.  Great  Divide  and 
Maggie  Murohy,  $2  per  barrel.  Freeman,  World’s 
Fair,  Irish  Daisy.  Early  Puritan  and  Vaughan,  $1.50 
per  barrel.  lUU-Oay  Bristol  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 
Barrels  and  bags  free. 

WONl;  HC  SEED  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

References.— Bank  of  Monroe,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Four  to  National  Bank.  New  York  City. 


THE  SEED  THAT  GROWS 


THE 

Aroostook 
County  .Maine 


SEED  POTATOES 


All  of  the  good  NEW  and  the  STANDARD  varieties. 
Don’t  pay  for  ttowing  catalogues,  but  buy  the  best 
PUKE  SEED  POTATOES  of  us  at  fair  prices.  De¬ 
scriptive  circular  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


UnlMdUN  ULUVtn  pean  Seed  Commission 

Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building.  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  tine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  In  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 


BURR’S  No.  I 


Beginning  March  16, 
and  for  10  days  there¬ 
after.  patrons  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  can  secure  seed  stock  of  this  NEW  SEED¬ 
LING  POTATO  at  a  special  introductory  price  of  $1 
per  peck.  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Parties  desiring  larger 
quantities,  can  have  their  orders  booked  at  regular 
prices,  viz.:  Pecks,  $3;  bushels,  $10;  but  their  accept¬ 
ance  will  he  subject  to  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
this  sale.  If  special  orders  clean  up  stock,  regular, 
orders  cannot  lie  accepted,  and  all  money  for  same 
will  be  returned.  Remember,  that  orders  under  this 
offer  are  limited  to  one.  peck;  that  neither,  offer  or  ad., 
will  be  repeated,  and  that  this  offer  closes  March  26. 

R.  D.  BURR,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  and  Potatoes  Carman  No  3,  $4.00 

33  varieties,  true  stock,  our  growing.  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2, Orphan,  Dutton,  Irish. Daisy, Am.  Wonder, 
$1  per  barrel.  Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Grains,  Plants,  etc.  Everything  at  special  low  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO.,  Newark.  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

Nineteen  leading  varieties,  including  Carman  No.  1 
and  3,  Sir  William,  Great  Divide,  World’s  Fair,  Irish 
Cobbler,  New  Queen,  Vick’s  Early  Pride,  etc.  If  with 
the  times  you  would  keep  pace,  order  your  seeds  from 
Mace.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE.  Greenville,  Ohio. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes. 

No.  1,  800  bushels  (Livingston’s  stock).  $1.25  per 
bushel;  Carman  No.  3  (Thorburn  stock),  $3;  Banner, 
$2;  World's  Fair,  $1.  All  seeds  kept  true  to  name! 
Packages  free.  WM.  H.  RUSSELL.  Pine  City.  Minn. 


CARMAN  No.  3  SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  3,  free  from  scab  and  nice.  Raised 
from  Thorburn  stock.  $1  per  peck,  $3  per  bushel,  $6.50 
per  barrel.  Money  order  office  Woodbury,  Pa. 

SAMUEL  KEAGY,  Maria,  Pa. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  splendid  stock  of  this  new  potato  of  my  own 
growing.  Sound,  true.  Thorburn  stock.  $2  per  barrel. 

W.  A.  POTTER,  Uockport,  Ohio. 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLKSAM;  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  F.ndorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  No.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LADIES!!! 

Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  In 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
14- pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  B.  N.-Y. 

TDK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Rumely  Traction  Engines 
Rumely  Portable  Engines 
Semi-Portable  Engines 
New  Rumely  Separators 
Self  Feeders  &  Weighers 
Uncle  Tom  Wind  Stackers 
Mounted  Horse  Powers 
Single  &  Double  Saw  Mills 

All  of  SUPERIOR  Quality. 
Write  for  1896  Catalogue. 

M.  RUMELY  CO., 

LA  PORTE,  IND. 


THE  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
D. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World')  Columbian  Exposition. 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BUST  SET  WORKS  IN  TIIK  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment*  of  Best  Quality  at  lowcs*  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FA  BQU1I  A  R  CO.,  Ltd. ,  York,  Pa. 
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Unjust 

taxation 

has  always  merited 

condemnation. 

UNJUST  tax 
is  contrary  to 
every  instinct  of 
reason  and  equi¬ 
ty.  Men  and 
nations  rebel 
against  it.  The 
man  who  buys 
"cheap”  harvesting  machinery  is 
doomed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  for  replacing  parts  that 
break-parts  that  wear  out  too 
soon.  This  is  unjust  taxation. 

McCORMICK  Harvesting  Ma¬ 
chines  are  built  upon  honor.  They 
insure  the  purchaser  against  extor¬ 
tion  for  repairs;  parts  that  should 
not  break  do  not  break,  because 
scientific  figuring  enters  into  their 
construction;  parts  that  wear  do 
not  show  wear,  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
placed  until  after  long,  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  The  first  cost  of  a  McCor¬ 
mick  is  a  little  more  than  the  first 
cost  of  other  machines,  but  with 
the  McCormick  you  get  more  than 
you  pay  for,  while  with  the  others 
you  pay  for  more  than  you  get. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
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draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago. 

Agents  Everywhere. 


IMPROVED-BOBBINS 


Potato  Planter 


does  perfect  work.  Leads  all  planters  In 
quality  of  work.  No  misses,  no  doubles.  Sold 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  Plants 
the  seed  in  loose  soil.  Covers  with  discs.  Send 
for  Catalogue  No.  3. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

(“The  Iron  Age”  people.)  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


H1WKEYEIR5, ‘MACHINE 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 
and  PLANTER 


It  marks,  furrows,  drops  and  covers  all  In  one 
operation.  Hock  away  with 
cutting  seed  by  hand — Only 
one  piece  In  a  hill,  never 
misses,  no  seed  wasted. 

Cuts  the  potato  as  if  done  by 
hand  and  leaves  the 
field  with  Its  work 
completed. 

Thoroughly  tried 
and  successful.  Won 
first  Prize  Medal  in 
field  contest  at  Iowa 
State  Fair  In  1896. 
Look  up  its  record.  Catalogue  sent  free. 


PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO., 56  Plain  St., Plano, III. 


I’S 


Bows  *U  varieties 
;  Glover*  Timothy, 
5  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 

:  Flax,  and 

I  ALL  KINDS  OF 
GRASS  SEEDS. 


HOPPER  for 

,  OATS-WHEAT. 

sXfbd  for  Catalogue. 

jO/E.  Thompson  &  Sons, 

;  1 7  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


nmitunniMiiuiliii* 

GRASS 

SEEDER 

Sows  any  Quantity 
Evenly,  AccuratalY 


20  to  40 

Jlu-m  a  day. 
In  wet.dry 
and  windy 
weather. 
Weight,  401b. 


Workson  either  standing  timber  or  stumps. 
Pulls  fin  ordinary  Grub  in  1H  minutes.  Makes  clean 
sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man.  boy  and  horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chaine  or  rods  to  handle. 
You  can  not  longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive 
timber  land.  Illustrated  catalogue  FREE,  giving 
prices,  terms  and  testimonials.  Also  full  information 
concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber,  Iron  Giant 
(irub&Stump  Machine,  2  Horse  Hawkey© 
A  other  appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 

MILNE  MFC.  CO.  230  8th  St.  MONMOUTH,  III. 

Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalogue. 


IT 

WILL 

PAY 

to  get  our  la¬ 
test  Hutu- 
logue  of  the 
greatest  line 
of 


lliv  Tnni  C  on  Earth.  A  postal  will  bring  It. 
TIAI  IUUL4  Alsovaluable  information  about 
Having  and  Hay  Barns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  \ovv  is  th©  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.*  Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iosva. 


LEAN’SsteelHARROW^'v'^  f 

JIKirnilAI  ■  c- rv  forallkindsoffarm  work! 
|vJ  IM  fc-VjU  ALLE-  D  Saves  its  cost  first  season  • 
/on  growing  crops.  All  stool,  no  castings  to  break—? 
strongest  and  simplest  lever  adjusting  arrangement  • 

,  made  Write  for  RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.CO.  j 

descriptive  circular.  ffM  Park  St.,  MANSFIELD ,  OHIO.  . 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It 
Agents  Wanted 
W  rite  for 
Circulars. 

Patented 

-  Dec.  21,  1886. 

The  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  IL 
Terry',  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  XV a klo  F. 
Brown,  and  every  user. 

49  So.  Market  St. 
U.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


I'll  “BONNIE” 


The  Lightest  Draft  and  Lowest  Elevator. 


Our  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

Send  for  it.  Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  X.  Y. 


t 


The  Columbia  Chilled  Plows 


wivel  Plow, 
utomatic  Lock 
and  Jointer, 
teel  Jointer 
Standard. 


These  Plows  and  our  land"5 


J.UCBC  jr.owr,  io.uv.jJq ,  Plows  excel  in  quality  of  work,  ease  of  handling,  light  draft, 

d  durability.  SEND  FOIt  wULAR. 

COLUMBIA  PLO’  WORKS,  Copake  Iron  Works,  ccS;: 


IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO., 

62  SABIN  ST.,  JACKSON, 


MICH 


OUR  RIDING  AND  WALKING  WHEEL 


SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 


A  wonderful  im¬ 
provement. 

The  wheels  carry  the 
frame  high  above  the 
ground,  cansing  it  to 

be  the  lightest  draft  ,,, 

Harrow  in  the  world.  Ratchet  tooth  holder;  15  to  IS 
inches  can  be  worn  off  the  tooth.  A  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  for  every  dealer  in  the  country.  Write  for  prices 
in  time.  We  also  manufacture  Circular  Saw  Mills. 
Cultivators,  Grain  Drills,  Engines,  and  all  kinds  of 
Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  reliable  deal¬ 
ers.  Don’t  lie  deceived.  Insist  upon  having  our 
goods.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

HENCK  A  DROMCOLD,  YORK,  PA. 


Sent  Free  to  Farmers ! 

A  now  book  on  Agriculture  Horticulture, 
and  the  Cultivation  of  the  soil  by  John  Gould, 
T.  B.  Terry,  J.  H.  Hale,  and  others,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  to  any  address. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN., 

Sole  Mfrs.  of  the  only  “  CUTAWAY  HARROW." 


Faraubr  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

*  Warranted  the  best 

Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catiloguo. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 
YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  In  hills, 
drills  <fc  checks, 

1  n  distances 
desired.  It  is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different,  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  forcirculars.n 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield.  Grafton.  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


Market  Gardeners  Recommend 


Latest  Designs. 


Goods 


Matthews  &  New  Universal  Model  Hand 

•  Seeding  and  Cultivating  Implements  • 

A  dozen  styles.  fff^T  TfTTj)  THE  BEST 

\fr 

rm 


|  Only  combination  One  and  Two  Wheeler  muds, 
i  One  wheel  for  seeding  insures  moRt  finished  work. 

:  Write  for  circulnrs  end  uddressof  nearest  supply 
depot.  AMES  PLOW  CO.  _  , 

Sole  Makers.  Boston  &  New  Yr.rk.  _i 
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HOW  THEY  CIVILIZED  THE  MARSH. 

A  WINDMILL  DRIES  UP  A  SWAMP. 

Drainage  Below  the  Water  Level. 

Irrigation  seeks  to  restore  the  balance  of  moisture. 
The  droughts  of  the  past  few  seasons  have  made  us 
all  think  about  hunting  for  a  fresh  water  supply.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  needed  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
water — here  is  a  case  where  it  was  necessary  to 
demote  it.  On  many  farms,  there  are  swamps  and 
b0gS — low  and  wet  land  that  is  sour  and  unproductive 
though  chemically  it  is  the  richest  part  of  the  farm. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  such  places  useful. 
One  is  to  haul  the  muck  out  to  the  higher  and  drier 
soil — the  other  is  to  drain  the  moisture  out  of  the 
swamp,  sweeten  the  muck,  and  plant  directly  on  it. 
In  one  case,  you  carry  the  swamp  to  the  crops,  and  in 
the  other  you  carry  the  crops  to  the  swamp — and  that 
is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  way  in  the  end. 

On  the  farm  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College, 
is  a  marsh  of  30  acres — low,  wet  land  through  which 
runs  a  creek.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  this  marsh  is 
so  low  that  it  over¬ 
flows  from  a  nearby 
lake  in  times  of  high 
water.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  creek,  are 
10  acres  that  might 
be  drained  if  the 
water  of  the  stream 
could  be  kept  back 
from  it.  In  the  fall 
of  1894,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  to  drain 
this  field  by  diking 
back  the  creek  water 
and  pumping  out  the 
drainage  water. 

Through  the  wet 
bog,  a  roadway  was 
built  by  first  laying 
down  brush  and  old 
boards,  and  on  top  of 
them  the  green  marsh 
grass  and  cat-tails 
from  about  two  acres. 

This  proved  substan¬ 
tial  enough  to  hold  a 
team  and  loaded 
wagon.  Close  by  this 
road  a  ditch  was 
made  by  cutting 
down  with  a  hay 
knife  and  lifting  the 
bog  out  with  a  manure  hook.  As  this  ditch  was  made, 
earth  and  sand  from  the  higher  ground  were  dumped 
into  it.  This  earth  settled  down  into  the  thin  mud 
that  filled  the  ditch,  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  or  far 
enough  to  make  a  firm  footing.  It  then  gradually 
filled  up  till  it  formed  a  substantial  dike,  18  inches 
above  water  level,  and  four  feet  wide  on  top.  The 
purpose  of  this  dike  was  to  keep  back  the  creek  water 
in  time  of  overflow,  and  also  to  prevent  water  from 
soaking  into  the  drained  land. 

When  this  dike  was  done,  a  ditch  was  dug  about  10 
feet  from  it  on  the  inside.  Into  this  ditch  run  paral¬ 
lel  lines  of  tile  laid  33  feet  apart.  The  other  side  of 
the  field  is  drained  by  a  main  six-inch  tile  with  lateral 
tile  drains  running  into  it.  The  open  ditch  and  the 
six-inch  tile  both  empty  into  the  reservoir  shown  in 
the  picture.  This  pool  or  sump  is  40  by  00  feet  in 
area,  and  four  feet  deep — dug  just  inside  the  dike. 
Close  by  this  sump  is  a  well  four  feet  deep,  bricked 
up  and  connected  with  the  sump  by  six-inch  sewer 
pipe.  Over  this  is  placed  a  14-foot  windmill  on  a  40- 
foot  tower,  which  works  a  pump  placed  low  down  in 


the  well.  The  ditch  and  the  tile  drain  the  field,  and 
pour  the  water  into  the  sump.  From  that  it  passes 
into  the  well  and  is  pumped  out  over  the  dike  into  the 
creek.  In  digging  the  ditches,  a  number  of  springs 
were  tapped  so  that  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  water 
into  the  sump  and,  therefore,  constant  work  for  the 
windmill.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  land 
is  well  drained,  though  there  is  no  natural  outlet  for 
the  water. 

Fig.  62  shows  the  whole  arrangement.  The  pump 
in  the  foreground  was  placed  so  that  it  might  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  steam  engine  if  found  necessary  ;  but 
last  year  the  windmill  alone  easily  handled  all  the 
water.  The  springs  run  freely  so  that  considerable 
water  was  discharged  in  winter.  To  prevent  freezing 
in  the  sump.  4%  foot  posts  were  set  up  in  it  to  carry 
2  by  4  stringers.  Cheap  boards  laid  over  them  made 
a  roof  on  which  was  placed  marsh  hay.  The  open 
ditch  was  protected  in  the  same  way,  while  several 
loads  of  horse  manure  were  placed  around  the  pump. 
Thus  protected,  the  water  flowed  freely  all  winter, 


and  the  pump  lifted  it  as  fast  as  it  accumulated.  The 
windmill  is  never  shut  off  except  when  it  is  being 
oiled  and,  therefore,  stands  ready  to  pump  whenever 
the  wind  is  blowing. 

This  draining  was  done  in  the  fall.  After  draining, 
all  that  the  horses  could  work  on  was  plowed.  Last 
spring  this  was  worked  over  with  a  disc  harrow, 
and  flint  corn  was  planted  on  June  3.  It  was  not 
expected  that  this  would  come  to  much ;  yet, 
though  the  season  was  unusually  dry,  they  har¬ 
vested  one  of  the  largest  crops  of  fodder  ever  grown 
on  the  farm. 

Thus,  by  this  simple  and  ingenious  device,  worth¬ 
less  land  has  been  turned  to  account.  Prof.  Henry 
says  that  there  are  many  such  cases  in  Wisconsin 
where  this  method  of  reclaiming  land  may  be  adopted, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  our  readers  are  in 
a  situation  to  put  this  method  in  practice.  For  the 
facts  regarding  this  interesting  experiment,  as  well 
as  for  the  illustration,  we  are  indebted  to  Prof.  W. 
A.  Henry  who  has  described  the  work  in  the  report 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


“LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON”! 

NEW  FORM  OF  AN  OLD  QUESTION. 

A  Father  Who  is  Making  a  Home  Anarchist. 

I  have  obtained  and  read  several  copies  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  notice  that  it  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
“  improved  farming.”  So  I  write  to  ask  what  you  or 
your  readers  would  do  if  they  were  in  my  place.  I 
am  a  young  man,  living  with  my  father  on  a  “  rented  ” 
farm.  A  few  years  ago,  I  became  interested  in  “  good” 
live  stock,  by  reading  some  papers  that  came  into  my 
hands,  and  visiting  our  county  fair.  Determining  to 
have  some,  I  secured  the  position  of  janitor  in  the 
school  which  I  attended.  I  invested  the  money 
earned  in  thoroughbred  poultry  and  Berkshire  swine. 
I  have  built  houses  for  them,  and  paid  for  their  feed, 
all  from  their  increase  since.  I  showed  some  of  the 
poultry  at  the  fair  and  a  few  shows  where  I  won 
several  premiums.  So  much  for  that  side  of  the  case, 
but  the  other  is  not  so  bright. 

My  father  does  not  believe  in  improved  stock,  and 

looks  upon  “book 
farming  ”,  as  he  calls 
it,  as  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  He 
planted  his  corn  last 
spring,  with  a  grain 
drill,  in  rows,  he  said 
to  save  cultivating 
one  way.  A  part  of 
that  corn  is  out  in 
the  field  now  (in 
March);  it  is  husked 
only  as  fast  as  it  is 
needed  for  feeding. 
As  long  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  I  never 
knew  him  to  have  all 
his  corn  husked  be¬ 
fore  it  thawed  up  in 
the  spring. 

H  e  purchased  a 
new  binder  three 
years  ago,  on  the  in¬ 
stalment  plan,  pay¬ 
ing  $15  down  ;  after 
harvest,  it  was  run 
into  a  shed  and  left 
with  the  aprons  on  it 
just  as  it  came  from 
the  field.  The  hens 
roosted  in  the  shed 
during  the  fall  and 
winter,  and  the  next 
summer,  when  it  was  run  out  to  take  to  the  harvest 
Held,  I  remember  that  several  basketfuls  of  droppings 
were  shoveled  off  of  the  machine  before  it  could  be 
used,  and  father  went  around  with  a  kettle  of  hot 
water  and  scalded  the  different  parts  to  kill  the  “  hen 
lice  ”  on  it. 

As  1  sit  here  writing  this,  I  can  see  a  hay-rake  stand¬ 
ing  down  near  the  road  in  a  snow  bank,  at  least  four 
feet  deep,  and  just  beyond  is  a  sulky-plow  standing 
in  the  same  drift,  just  where  they  were  unhitched 
from  last  season,  and  as  I  went  up  into  the  woods  to 
help  saw  wood  the  other  day  (we  never  have  more 
than  a  load  at  the  house  at  a  time),  I  saw  a  harrow 
frozen  fast  in  the  ground  where  it  was  left  last  fall 
after  “  dragging  in”  some  rye.  Now  the  reason  these 
things  hurt  me  so,  is  that  a  number  of  people  come 
here  to  see  my  poultry  and  hogs,  and  they  see  these 
things  themselves,  and  also  father’s  scrub  chickens 
running  around,  and  I  have  heard  several  say  that 
they  guessed  that  any  one  who  was  surrounded  with 
things  in  this  kind  of  a  way,  could  not  keep  very 
good  stock  ;  so  they  never  call  again.  Father  drives 
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his  cows  away  to  a  neighbor’s  “scrub  bull”;  they 
call  him  a  Jersey  because  he  is  small — all  that  kind  of 
cattle  are  Jerseys  around  here — and  the  neighbor  is 
paid  by  bringing  his  long-nosed,  lop-eared  sows  to 
my  Berkshire  boar. 

One  time  about  a  year  ago,  father  and  a  man  who 
was  helping  him  at  the  time,  let  out  one  of  my  best 
cocks,  a  Dorking,  to  see  him  fight  with  one  of  his. 
When  I  came  to  the  house  from  work  at  night,  they 
told  me  about  it  in  great  glee,  and  laughed  at  me  be¬ 
cause  his  old  “Bramin”,  as  he  called  his  rooster, 
made  the  Dorking  run.  My  Dorking  died  the  next 
day  ;  I  had  been  offered  $7  for  him  that  spring. 

The  only  encouragement  I  have  to  try  to  have  some¬ 
thing  nice,  is  from  my  mother.  She  gives  me  words 
of  advice,  and  helps  all  she  can,  often  feeding  my 
poultry  when  I  am  away  at  work,  and  trying  to  make 
things  pleasant.  But  father  is  one  of  those  persons 
who  are  very  “set”  in  their  ways,  believing  that  the 
way  grandfather  did  is  good  enough  for  them  and 
theirs.  He  will  not  submit  to  having  things  any  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  way  in  which  he  places  them  himself, 
so  I  am  about  discouraged.  You  know  there  is  a  say¬ 
ing,  “  Like  father,  like  son.”  Do  you  or  your  readers 
believe  in  it  ?  a  Michigan  boy. 


SEX  IN  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS. 

HOW  IT  MAY  BE  DETERMINED. 

In  a  “seminary”  lately  held  by  Prof.  Roberts, 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Cornell  University,  a  number  of  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  government  of  sex  in  animals,  were 
reported.  It  had  been  found  on  Roanoke  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Georgia,  where  the 
land  consisted  chiefly  of  ‘ ‘  swamps, 
swine  and  poor  commons,”  that 
the  swine,  when  killed,  proved  to 
be  largely  males.  Further  obser¬ 
vations  made  along  the  line  of 
cattle,  showed  that,  where  the 
conditions  of  existence  were  hard, 
food  scarce  and  poor,  and  weather 
unkind,  male  calves  largely  pre¬ 
dominated.  Prof.  Roberts  refer¬ 
red  to  a  time  in  the  West  when 
the  difference  in  price  paid  for 
sheep  in  favor  of  ewes,  was  so 
great  that  all  the  farmers  wished 
to  breed  only  ewes,  that  their  at¬ 
tention  being  directed  to  the  study 
of  sex,  they  discovered  that  ewes 
were  the  offspring  of  flocks  in 
which  the  most  vigor  and  vitality 
were  found,  and  that  the  lambs 
born  late  in  the  fall  or  under  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  were  chiefly 
males. 

A  student  who  was  pursuing  the 
subject  scientifically,  stated  that 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  male 
sex  largely  predominated  among 
the  natives,  and  that  this  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  peoples  where  the 
race  is  dying  out  or  depleted  in  vitality.  From 
foreign ‘statistics,  it  was  shown  that  in  cities  where 
the  physical  labors  are  not  so  wearing  upon  the 
body  and  where  the  food  is  better,  even  among 
the  poor,  than  among  the  country  peasants,  the 
female  sex  predominates.  He  also  spoke  of  plant 
life,  in  which  a  tree,  like  the  ash,  or  cucumber  vines, 
bearing  both  male  and  female  flowers,  will  pro¬ 
duce  female  flowers  on  the  topmost  shoots,  on 
branches  exposed  to  the  sun,  light  and  warmth, 
while  those  parts  of  the  tree  deprived  of  these  influ¬ 
ences,  produce  staminate  flowers.  Moreover,  when  a 
plant  is  growing  rapidly,  the  inflorescence  will  be 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  pistillate  ;  but  check  the 
growth,  and  male  flowers  will  appear.  In  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  tadpole  embryos,  which  were  sex¬ 
less,  so  far  as  could  be  determined,  it  had  been  found 
that,  by  feeding  the  embryos  well,  the  result  would 
be  a  largely  female  tadpole  crop,  and  that  by  with¬ 
holding  food,  the  sex  would  be  largely  male.  Similar 
experiments  with  guinea  pigs  were  in  process  of 
investigation. 

Prof.  Roberts  reported  some  experiments  in  hemp, 
where  the  plants  were  planted  at  various  distances, 
and  those  which  had  most  room  in  which  to  grow, 
and  consequently,  more  food  and  sun,  produced  most 
pistillate  flowers.  When  in  Holland,  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  preponderance  of  female  calves  in  the 
heids,  and  upon  inquiry,  learned  that  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  dairymen  to  place  a  male  calf  at  the  head 
of  a  herd,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  dispatch  that  to 
the  butcher  and  fill  its  place  by  another  equally  youth¬ 
ful  sire.  When  bulls  were  retained  for  six  or  seven 
years,  the  progeny  of  the  herd  would  be  largely  male 
calves. 

Acquired  qualities  were  not  transmitted.  A  pre¬ 


potency  in  animal  life  along  certain  lines,  as  for  milk 
in  Jersey  cows,  style  as  in  the  Morgan  horse,  or  for 
color  as  in  the  Holsteins,  would  be  reproduced  every 
time.  The  father  gave  external  form  to  the  progeny, 
and  the  mother  internal  characteristics,  as  evidenced 
in  the  production  of  the  mule  and  hinny.  Dark-haired 
animals  were  prepotent  in  color.  The  effect  of  change 
of  climate  was  sometimes  very  marked  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  prepotency,  as  was  shown  in  the  Jersey  cows  when 
first  introduced  into  New  England,  when  the  flow  of 
their  milk  was  so  much  increased  that  they  seemed 
in  danger  of  being  exterminated  through  exhaustion. 
But  by  careful  breeding,  to  modify  this  prepotency, 
the  United  States  have  now  better  cows  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  The  same  has 
been  the  outcome  with  horses,  the  American  roadster 
excelling  all  others.  But  in  regard  to  the  prepotency 
of  sex  which  seemed  to  be  very  marked  in  some  fami¬ 
lies,  for  example,  of  the  human  species,  where  the 
children  were  all  girls  or  all  boys,  it  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  observed  when  the  health  of  either  parent,  or 
of  both,  began  to  fail,  and  their  prepotency,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  had  lost  some  of  its  virility,  that  the  sex 
of  their  subsequent  offspring  would  change,  so  that 
it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  change  in  sex  could 
be  produced  by  reducing  the  vitality  of  one  or  both 
parents,  or  in  case  of  long-reduced  vitality,  to  raise 
it,  by  better  living,  more  outdoor  life,  chaDge  of 
climate,  etc.  In  many  individual  cases,  no  such  re¬ 
sult  might  seem  apparent  ;  but  from  large  observa¬ 
tion,  and  the  mass  of  statistics,  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  females  are  the  product  of  Superior 
conditions,  so  far  as  food  and  salubrious  surround¬ 
ings  are  concerned,  and  males,  of  corresponding  in¬ 


ferior  conditions,  so  that  the  control  of  sex  seems  to 
be  chiefly  a  matter  of  food,  or  lack  of  food.  Prof. 
Roberts  concluded  with  the  opinion  that  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  sex  depended  rather  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gent  observers  in  animal  breeding,  than  upon  the 
work  of  scientists  in  laboratories.  m.  w.  f. 


BONE  VS.  ROCK  PHOSPHATE. 

“THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUE  OF  BONE  MEAL.” 

Bulletin  35,  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  of  certain  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  bone  meal  with  other  phosphates  as  a 
source  of  phosphoric  acid.  Among  other  conclusions 
arrived  at  from  these  experiments,  are  the  following  : 

The  superior  value  which  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  undis¬ 
solved  bone  meal  as  a  fertilizer,  is  due  solely  to  the  nitrogen 
which  it  contains. 

Undissolved  bone  meal  as  a  phosphate  fertilizer  is  no  more 
valuable  than  are  the  raw  mineral  phosphates. 

Hereafter  it  must  be  classed  with  the  latter,  rather  than  with 
high  grade  phosphates  containing  available  phosphoric  acid. 

As  a  phosphate  fertilizer  it  yields  no  better  results  than  mineral 
phosphates,  whether  tried  alone  or  with  superphosphate,  on 
loams  or  sandy  soils,  on  soils  rich  or  very  poor  in  phosphoric 
acid,  whether  with  grains  or  with  turnips,  mustard,  or  other  cru¬ 
ciferous  plants;  either  in  the  first  or  in  succeeding  crops. 

These  conclusions  are  so  different  from  what  we 
have  heretofore  been  taught,  that  few  students  of 
agricultural  chemistry  will  care  to  accept  them  with¬ 
out  further  proof.  The  following  opinions  are  from 
American  authorities  : 

From  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees. 

We  have  made  no  experiments  in  which  bone  has 
been  compared  with  the  various  ground  mineral 
phosphates.  In  our  experiments  conducted  in  1885 
and  1886,  upon  corn,  rye  and  wheat,  in  which  fine 


ground  S.  C.  Rock  or  “floats”  was  used  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  raw  mineral  phosphates,  it  was  shown 
that  with  one  exception,  namely,  upon  the  peaty  soils 
of  the  great  meadows  in  Warren  County,  this  mater¬ 
ial  did  not  cause  an  increase  in  crop.  This  result  is 
quite  the  reverse  of  that  which  practical  farmers  have 
obtained  from  the  use  of  bone 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

From  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley. 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  conclusions  printed 
in  Bulletin  No.  35  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station,  in  respect  to  the,  availability  of  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  bones.  1  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  fertilizing  effects  which  are  produced  by  the 
application  of  raw  bone,  are  not  by  any  means  due, 
in  all  cases,  to  the  phosphoric  acid  thereof,  but  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  the  content  of  nitrogen  therein.  As 
long  ago  as  1882,  while  State  Chemist  of  Indiana,  it 
was  shown  in  my  laboratory  that  quite  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  bone,  especially  when 
finely  ground,  was  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate  solu¬ 
tion.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  phosphoric  acid  of 
this  kind  is  available  at  once  for  the  nutrition  of 
plants.  Aside  from  this,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
fine-ground  bone  decomposes  more  rapidly  than  min¬ 
eral  phosphates,  and  that  for  this  reason  its  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  more  quickly  and  easily  assimilated. 

Experience  has  further  shown  that,  in  general, 
fertilizing  materials  in  an  organic  form,  or  that  are 
derived  immediately  from  some  organic  combination, 
are  more  readily  assimilable  than  when  in  a  purely 
mineral  state.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  I 
am  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of 

the  Massachusetts  experimenters 
which  are  based  chiefly  upon  the 
results  of  experiments  carried  on 
fora  single  year,  and  on  an  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  sandy  soil.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  final  value  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  bone  meal, 
depends  upon  the  completeness 
with  which  it  is  decomposed  and 
dissolved.  While  the  farmer  is 
perfectly  willing  to  look  to  the 
future,  he  cannot  in  reason  be 
asked  to  apply  fertilizers  to  the 
soil  from  which  returns  are  to  be 
received  only  after  the  lapse  of  10 
or  20  years.  In  view  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  possess  of  the  rate 
at  which  bones  decay,  when  finely 
ground  and  placed  in  a  moist  soil 
reasonably  rich  in  humus,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
much  more  readily  and  quickly 
reduced  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  can  be  assimilated  than  is  the 
case  with  oi  dinary  mineral  phos¬ 
phates.  By  ordinary  mineral  phos¬ 
phates,  I  mean  the  apatites  and 
hard  rock  tricalcium  phosphates 
usually  found  in  this  country. 
There  are  mineral  phosphates, 
however,  which  must  be  excepted  from  the  above  classi¬ 
fication.  I  refer  to  the  soft,  fine-ground  phosphates  of 
Florida,  and  to  the  natural  iron  and  alumina  phos¬ 
phates  which  are  found  in  many  localities.  In  experi¬ 
ments  which  I  have  conducted  on  vegetable  soils,  that 
is,  those  composed  chiefly  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 

I  have  found  that  the  soft  fine-ground  Florida  phos¬ 
phates  act  quite  as  well  and  as  promptly  as  the  dis¬ 
solved  hard  rock  phosphates.  If  the  conclusions  of 
the  bulletin  to  which  you  refer  were  confined  to 
phosphates  of  the  character  mentioned  above,  I  would 
not  be  able  to  dissent  from  them. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

From  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

The  results  given  in  the  bulletin  referred  to  are 
copied  chiefly  from  the  reports  of  Wagner  and 
Maercker,  both  leading  agricultural  experimenters 
and  authorities  on  all  that  relates  to  fertilizers. 
Maercker  says,  in  summing  up  his  work  :  “  One  may 
look  at  the  matter  in  any  way  he  pleases,  the  result 
is  always  the  same.  In  the  first,  second  or  third 
year’s  crop,  either  with  cereals  or  crucifers,  on  soil 
which  is  sandy,  clayey  or  loamy,  in  a  hot  or  cool  sea¬ 
son,  on  a  soil  extremely  deficient  or  only  slightly  de¬ 
ficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  everywhere  the  results  are 
alike,  i  e.,  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
bones,  either  raw,  steamed  or  with  glue  extracted,  is, 
in  all  cases,  unsatisfactory  and  the  author  regards  it 
as  time  wasted  to  carry  the  experiments  further.  It 
is  high  time  to  count  out  raw  and  steamed  bone  from 
the  list  of  phosphatic  fertilizers.  Bone,  like  raw 
phosphates,  needs  manipulation  to  make  it  an  active 
fertilizer,  and  the  author  believes  that  the  future  of 
the  bone  grinding  industry  lies  in  the  preparation 
of  articles  whose  efficiency  has  been  demonst  rated 
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by  these  experiments.”  [See  editorial  page. — Eds.] 
We  have  made  no  experiments  on  the  relative  value 
of  phosphates  which  touch  this  point.  We  are  study¬ 
ing  the  relative  availability  of  different  forms  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  as  you  will  see  from  our  forth¬ 
coming  report.  I  consider  it  very  probable,  in  view 
of  these  experiments,  that  much  of  the  observed  value 
of  bone  as  a  fertilizer  lies  in  the  nitrogen.  Yet  these 
conclusions  as  to  phosphoric  acid  contradict  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  practical  men.  Connecticut  Ex.  Station 


WHAT  THEY  SAY? 

Irrigation  Ideas  Wanted. — The  mode  of  irriga¬ 
tion  recommended  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Green  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  February  19,  and  described  by  Prof.  Goff  in 
the  Wisconsin  Station  Report  for  1894,  would  hardly 
be  practicable  here  in  the  East  on  account  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground  upon  most  of  the  farms.  I 
am  about  to  build  an  irrigation  plant.  It  consists  of 
a  300-barrel  tank  of  25  feet  elevation,  a  steam  pump¬ 
ing  engine  to  fill  it,  and  the  required  amount  of  11^- 
incli  iron  flow  pipe  to  carry  the  water  to  the  four  or  five 
main  points  ;  farther  than  this,  it  will  be  carried  by 
branches  of  l-inch  pipes  to  be  laid  on  the  surface  near 
or  among  the  crops  to  be  watered.  These  will  be  tapped 
at  convenient  distances  by  hose  cocks,  using  %-inch 
rubber  hose  held  by  pin-spray  nozzles  stuck  at  proper 
distances,  and  changed  when  necessary.  The  small 
pipes  are  to  be  laid  down  among  growing  crops  when 
water  is  found  necessary,  and  taken  up  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  I  shall  have  a  stop-valve  in  each  main 
pipe  at  the  connection  with  the  tank,  in  case  of  any 
changes  or  repairs  while  in  use.  If  R. 

N.-Y.  readers  would  give  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  irrigation,  or  even  their 
theories,  I  think  that  they  would  in¬ 
terest  many.  M.  L.  BELL. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

A  Trade  Mark  on  Eggs  ! — I  have  had 
some  experience  in  stamping  my  name 
on  eggs  for  market.  One  large  commis¬ 
sion  dealer  objected  to  the  stamp,  be¬ 
cause  he  said  that,  in  case  I  did  not  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  enough,  he  could  not  sub¬ 
stitute  others  for  mine  and  supply  his 
trade  without  the  customer  objecting  ! 

In  selling  them  at  the  local  stores,  I 
found  it  a  disadvantage  to  stamp  my 
name  on  without  the  date,  as  at  times 
when  the  local  dealer  happened  to  have 
a  surplus,  knowing  that  by  stamping  my 
name  upon  them  I  had  guaranteed  their 
freshness,  he  would  set  them  back  out  of 
sight  and  hold  them  until  he  had  cleaned 
out  his  others,  thus  allowing  mine  to  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  stale.  Another  objec¬ 
tion  was  by  the  dealer  that  some  custom¬ 
ers  would  insist  upon  picking  out  my 
eggs  if  he  mixed  them  with  others  !  An¬ 
other  objection,  I  think,  that  dealers 
have,  is  that  they  can  not  mix  cheap 
eggs  with  them  and  sell  them  all  at  the 
top  price  as  many  do  ;  then  if  customers 
find  some  poor  ones  with  them,  they 
blame  the  ‘‘farmer”  for  selling  rotten 
eggs  1  After  selling  more  or  less  for 
several  years  at  the  local  stores,  1  found  that,  when  I 
started  out  to  retail  them  myself,  my  eggs  had  a  repu¬ 
tation,  even  among  some  who  could  not  read  the  name, 
but  knew  my  “  mark”  when  they  saw  it  on  my  eggs,  and 
this  was  quite  a  factor  in  helping  me  to  a  good  trade. 
Now  as  to  selling  some  one’s  else  stamped  eggs  with 
mine  ;  I  have  not  had  enough  to  supply  all  my  trade 
this  winter,  and  have  bought  a  good  many  from 
neighbors  to  keep  along  until  I  could  have  a  plenty. 
At  times  I  have  had  eggs  from  five  or  six  at  a  time  ;  in 
case  I  had  trouble  from  poor  eggs,  as  I  have  several 
times,  I  could  have  traced  the  trouble  to  its  source 
much  more  easily  had  each  one  stamped  his  eggs 
with  his  name  or  some  mark.  In  fact,  I  have,  in 
several  cases,  marked  each  one’s  with  a  pencil  so  as  to 
keep  them  from  being  mixed  up  promiscuously,  until 
I  could  surely  locate  the  trouble.  At  first  thought,  one 
might  think  it  a  useless  bother  to  stencil  his  name 
upon  eggs  that  are  sold  directly  to  customers  ;  but  I 
find  in  practice  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing,  as  cus¬ 
tomers  sometimes  get  out  and  buy  a  few  at  the  store, 
or  of  some  other  peddler,  and  if  mine  are  mixed  with 
them,  the  stencil  saves  their  reputation,  no  matter 
how  bad  company  they  get  mixed  up  in.  K.  A.  p. 

Dudley,  Mass. 

Origin  of  Lankford  Apple. — In  regard  to  the  name 
and  origin  of  the  Lankford  apple,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  such  an  acquisition  as  the  Lankford  apple  among 
fruits  originated  in  my  native  State  and  county.  It 
was  a  chance  seedling  found  by  a  colored  man  while 
clearing  new  ground.  He  took  it  up,  planted  it  in  his 
yard,  and  when  it  was  five  years  old,  it  bore  a  peach- 
basketful  of  extra  fine  fruit.  When  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  was  made  known  through  our  county,  the 


grafts  were  controlled  by  a  nurseryman,  and  the  trees 
were  sold  through  Maryland  and  Delaware  at  $1  apiece. 
I  have  had  it  in  bearing  four  years,  and  claim  four 
special  points  in  favor  of  the  Lankford  apple:  1,  the 
tree  is  a  rapid  grower ;  2,  extra  early  bearing  quali¬ 
ties  ;  3,  extra  flavor  as  an  eating  apple  ;  4,  its  wouder- 
ful  keeping  qualities.  I  have  had  them  in  perfect 
condition  when  the  Crescent  strawberry  was  ripe. 

Still  Pond,  Md.  h.  L.  c. 

An  Experience  With  Pot  Hunters. — I  have  a  very 
large  pasture,  and  when  I  first  came  here,  I  used  to 
take  dry  stock  to  pasture,  laying  in  the  snug  little 
sum  of  from  $100  to  $115  a  season.  My  pasture  is  a 
great  place  for  snipe,  woodcock  aud  quail.  The  result 
is  that  about  all  summer,  hunters  are  shooting  birds 
in  it ;  when  they  are  not,  the  dogs  come  on  their  own 
account,  and,  if  they  don’t  find  the  birds,  they  take 
the  cows.  Three  have  been  killed,  and  pay  i*eceived 
of  the  county  for  only  one.  The  result  is  that  I  get 
no  stock  to  pasture  ;  the  business  is  ruined  entirely, 
and  I  get  no  damages  at  all.  I  had  a  small  flock  of 
young  ducks,  and  the  dogs  not  only  killed  them,  but 
ate  them  as  well.  I  could  get  no  damages,  they  said, 
unless  I  pi’oduced  the  ducks  the  dogs  killed.  No  use 
to  post  the  land  ;  the  hunters  use  the  signs  for  targets. 
What  shall  we  do  about  it  ?  F.  N.  F. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

RAW  POTATOES  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

Here  is  my  experience  in  feeding  raw  potatoes  the 
past  winter.  I  have  had  five  new  milch  cows  from 
which  we  have  been  making  butter,  with  five  that 


are  springers.  I  tried  feeding  the  small  potatoes  last 
November  and  December.  I  fed  the  10  cows  three 
bushels  per  day  at  two  feeds,  morniug  and  night, 
with  five  pounds  of  corn  and  oats  ground  together, 
and  five  pounds  of  winter  wheat  bran. 

The  first  bad  results  were  in  churning  the  cream 
from  the  milk  produced  by  the  potatoes.  It  required 
from  two  to  three  hours  to  churn  the  cream,  and  when 
we  did  get  the  butter,  it  was  in  granules  from  the 
size  of  a  walnut  down  to  the  size  of  pin  heads,  and  it 
was  almost  an  impossibility  to  gather  it  in  shape  to 
work  the  salt  into  it.  The  good  wife  threw  down  the 
butter  ladle,  and  said  that  if  l  didn’t  stop  feeding 
potatoes,  I  would  have  to  work  the  butter,  for  she 
couldn’t  get  it  in  shape  to  pack.  It  was  so  hard  that 
it  was  impossible  to  spread  it  on  one’s  bread.  One 
morning,  I  thought  that  I  would  get  it  soft  enough  to 
spread,  so  I  put  it  on  the  stove  to  warm  ;  the  outside 
melted,  and  the  center  stood  up  good  and  firm,  while 
a  part  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  in  a  liquid  state. 
I  stopped  feeding  potatoes  at  once,  and  the  next 
churning  was  a  great  deal  easier  to  churn  and  get  in 
good  shape,  while  the  second  churning  came  in  about 
15  minutes,  and  the  butter  was  very  good.  I  kept  up 
the  same  grain  ration,  did  not  increase  it  in  the  least, 
and  we  had  two  pounds  of  butter  from  the  same 
amount  of  cream. 

We  account  for  that  by  the  waste  that  went  into 
the  buttermilk,  and  a  good  deal  of  butter  that  was 
not  gathered  with  the  other  and  passed  off  in  the 
water  in  which  we  washed  the  butter.  About  two 
weeks  ago,  we  quit  milking  the  springers  at  night, 
milking  them  in  the  morning  only.  I  thought  that, 
perhaps,  it  would  not  do  any  harm  to  feed  those  five 


a  light  ration  of  potatoes  ;  but  I  had  to  quit,  as  the 
same  old  difficulty  returned. 

I  don’t  know  where  the  trouble  lies,  unless  it  is  in 
the  large  amount  of  starch  in  the  potatoes.  The  ex¬ 
periment  stations  tell  us  that  potatoes  contain  78  per 
cent  of  water,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  will  water  my  cattle  at  the  trough  after  this.  For 
my  part,  I  wouldn’t  haul  or  handle  potatoes  for  feed¬ 
ing  to  cattle,  if  they  were  given  to  me. 

It  has  paid  fully  50  per  cent  to  put  my  cut  corn 
stover  in  the  passageway,  wet  it  down  and  leave  it 
for  24  hours,  and  let  it  warm  up  a  little.  I  have  win¬ 
tered  15  head  on  the  corn  stalks  that  grew  on  8% 
acres,  from  November  last  till  now,  and  have  enough 
to  last  until  the  middle  of  April.  I  feed  Pea-bean 
straw  fora  noon  ration.  The  cattle  are  looking  fine  ; 
and  I  have  learned  enough  about  feeding  this  winter 
almost  to  pay  for  one  season's  drought.  m.  a.  g. 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  IN  A  CALIFORNIA  ORCHARD. 

PLUM  TREES  AND  PLUMP  BIRDS. 

Here  is  something  new  in  the  way  of  poultry  keep¬ 
ing,  and  it  comes  all  the  way  from  California.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  the  idea.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Osburn,  of  Orange,  Cal.,  has  a  large  plum 
orchard  of  young  trees,  planted  23  feet  apart  each 
way.  That  orchard  needed  two  things — cultivation 
and  feeding.  Mr.  O.  is  a  poultryman,  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  Mrs.  Hen  would  make  a  good  harrow  and 
a  good  wet  nurse  for  those  trees.  If  he  turned  1,000 
hens  into  the  orchard  to  labor  at  random,  some  of  the 
trees  would  be  neglected  just  as  they 
would  be  if  he  hitched  a  dozen  horses  to 
cultivators  and  turned  them  loose  to  cul¬ 
tivate  wherever  they  saw  fit.  The  only 
way  to  make  Mrs.  Hen  do  the  rough 
work,  is  to  tie  her  down  to  it ;  so  he  de¬ 
cided  to  put  the  hens  into  28  houses  so 
made  that  they  can  be  pulled  along  from 
place  to  place. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  houses 
is  shown  at  Fig.  63.  The  front  of  the 
house  proper  is  covered  with  wire  net¬ 
ting — with  the  back  roofed  over  for  pro¬ 
tection  in  stormy  days.  In  this  the  hens 
scratch  and  play,  a  quantity  of  straw 
being  kept  there  for  them  constantly. 
Back  of  this  is  a  small  shed  for  roosting 
and  laying.  This  is  open  at  the  front, 
but  has  a  rolling  curtain  which  may  be 
easily  dropped  down  as  protection  in 
cold  or  stormy  weather.  Back  of  this 
house  and  built  around  at  the  side,  are 
narrow  runs  covered  with  wire  netting. 
The  bottom  frames  of  these  houses  are 
stoutly  made  and  firmly  joined  together. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  picture,  the  whole 
thing  is  provided  with  wooden  shoes  or 
runners  for  hauling  the  houses  ahead. 

A  wooden  track  runs  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  houses  and  off  to  where  the 
food  is  kept.  There  is  a  turn  around  at 
the  corner  so  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
load  up  with  grain  or  water  and  pass 
rapidly  along  the  entire  front,  dealing 
out  the  portion  for  each  house.  We  understand  that 
these  hens  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  dry  grain.  As  a 
rule,  not  over  15  hens  are  kept  in  each  house.  The 
part  of  the  house  covered  with  wire  netting  is  kept 
filled  with  straw,  into  which  the  grain  is  thrown  for 
feeding.  The  ground  under  the  roosts  is  spaded  up 
every  third  day  in  wet  weather  and  every  week  in 
dry  seasons.  In  the  wire  runs,  just  back  of  the  roost¬ 
ing  house,  horse  manure  is  thrown  for  the  hens  to 
work  over.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  straw, 
manure  and  hen  droppings  are  all  thoroughly  worked 
into  the  soil.  After  this  has  been  thoroughly  done, 
the  tracks  are  taken  up  and  carried  ahead  a  distance 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  houses.  Then  the  houses 
are  slowly  pulled  ahead,  one  at  a  time,  between  the 
rows,  so  that  they  rest  on  new  ground.  The  track  is 
laid  in  front  of  them,  and  the  whole  process  of  feeding 
and  scratching  in  manure  and  straw  is  repeated.  And 
so,  through  the  season,  the  hens  work  on,  laying  their 
eggs  and  feeding  and  cultivating  the  trees.  It  is  stated 
that  two  men  and  a  horse  will  move  28  houses  and 
tracks  in  one  day,  besides  caring  for  1,000  other  hens. 

This  system  is  the  exact  reverse  of  Mapes’s  “  Hens 
by  the  Acre”  scheme,  and  it  seems  a  little  singular 
that  this  intensive  method  of  poultry  keeping  should 
come  from  such  as  extensive  country  as  California  ! 

Northern  or  Southern  Strawberry  Plants. — Is 
there  any  difference  in  the  vigor  of  northern  or 
southern -grown  strawberry  plants  ?  Three  years  ago, 
I  received  plants  from  Ohio  and  New  York  which 
grew  vigorously  and  made  many  plants  ;  last  spring, 
I  set  fine-looking  plants  of  the  same  varieties  from 
Maryland,  andjthey  made  few  sickly-looking  plants 

Pennsylvania.  A.  G.  w 


Strawberry 


ORIOLE  STRAWBERRY.  Fig.  64. 

See  Catalogue  Reviews.  Page  200. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

A  Case  of  Hollow  Horn. 

D.  A.  0..  Hendon ,  N.  Y. — I  have  two  cows  that  are  not  doing 
well;  they  appear  to  have  what  we  call  “hollow  horn”  or  worm- 
in-the-tail.  The  bone  in  the  tail,  about  three  inches  from  the  end, 
appears  to  be  broken  or  eaten  away.  One  year  ago.  I  cut  the 
cows’  tails  lengthwise  at  the  broken  part,  and  rubbed  in  pepper 
and  salt;  about  a  month  after,  the  end  of  one  tail  dropped  off,  and 
the  cows  got  no  better.  What  is  the  trouble  and  the  remedy?  I 
feed  potatoes,  ground  corn  and  oats,  and  corn  stalks. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  there 
are  no  such  diseases  as  “  hollow  horn,”  “  worm-in-the- 
tail  ”  or  “  wolf-in-the-tail.”  These  names  are  relics 
of  the  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  are 
still  occasionally  used  by  ignorant  quacks  to  desig¬ 
nate  any  disease  in  cattle,  the  nature  of  which  they  do 
not  understand.  Their  use  signifies  nothing  more 
than  that  the  animal  is  sick.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
your  cows  “got  no  better,”  and  that  the  tails  sloughed 
off  as  the  result  of  the  treatment.  If  you  have  a  fever 
or  an  attack  of  indigestion,  would  you  slit  one  of  your 
fingers  and  bind  it  up  in  pepper  and  sail  or  other 
irritant  to  cure  it?  Your  treatment  simply  added  to 
the  discomfort  and  misery  of  the  animals.  In  order 
to  have  completed  their  misery,  you  should  have  bored 
the  horns  (which  will  always  be  found  hollow  towards 
the  head,  unless  filled  by  disease),  filled  the  cavities 
with  the  pepper  and  salt,  or  something  worse  if  you 
could  find  it ;  then  poured  turpentine  over  the  head 
between  the  horns,  given  them  an  artificial  cud  pre¬ 
pared  from  various  unknown  substances,  and,  finally, 
tied  them  out  in  the  shade  where  they  could  keep  cool, 
and  ruminate. 

Your  description  of  the  symptoms  is  too  brief  to 
enable  me  to  give  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  disease. 
From  the  fact  of  the  cows  being  sick  for  more  than  a 
year,  I  suspect  that  they  have  tuberculosis  or  con¬ 
sumption.  If  so,  there  is  no  cure.  If  the  cows  have 
a  dry,  hacking  cough,  or  labored  breathing,  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  tuberculosis  would  be  confirmed.  I  would 
advise  you  to  have  the  cows  examined  at  once  by  a 
veterinarian,  and  if  not  tuberculous,  treated,  llut  if 
found  tuberculous,  report  them  to  Dr.  F.  O.  Donahue, 
chairman  of  the  Tuberculosis  Commission  of  the  State 
Hoard  of  Health,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Better  Kill  This  Horse. 

A.  S.,  Water  Mill,  Long  Island. — If  a  horse  be  foundered  so  as 
to  lose  its  front  hoofs,  and  new  hoofs  start,  will  the  new  growth 
harden  enough  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  horse  ? 

A  horse  so  badly  foundered,  or  neglected,  as  to 
lose  its  hoofs,  will,  probably,  never  recover  so  as  to 
be  of  any  value  for  active  service.  Unless  the  animal 
were  a  mare,  valuable  for  breeding,  I  would  advise 
killing  at  once. 

Warts  and  Hole  in  a  Cow's  Teat. 

E.  A.  /S'.,  Tioga,  Pa. — I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  in  her  first  year’s 
milk;  she  has  warts  on  all  four  teats,  and  an  opening  on  the 
back  side  and  one  from  which  the  milk  spurts,  and  is  annoying 
when  milking.  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  both  difficulties  ?  I 
think  that  my  cows  are  paying  their  way  these  hard  times;  I 
have  two  that  are  six  years  old,  fresh  in  the  fall,  and  two  heifers 
resh  in  summer.  From  the  four  during  Janury,  1896,  I  sold  12 
quarts  of  milk  a  day,  besides  all  used  in  the  family,  and  from 
the  surplus  made  57  pounds  of  butter.  I  feed  cut  corn  stalks, 
wheat  bran  and  buckwheat  middlings  with  some  hay. 

If  the  warts  are  flat,  I  would  not  advise  treating 
them  Such  only  as  are  long  or  have  a  narrowed 
neck,  may  be  twisted  or  cut  off,  and  the  surface 
cauterized  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  To  close 
the  hole  in  the  side  of  the  teat,  scrape  or  cut  the 
skin  immediately  around  the  hole  so  as  to  cause  a 
raw  sore,  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  across,  which, 
in  healing,  will  close  the  opening.  It  would  be  better 
to  treat  the  cow  when  dry  ;  but  if  in  milk,  use  a  milk¬ 
ing  tube  to  draw  off  the  milk  from  that  teat,  so  as 
not  to  loosen  the  scab  while  the  sore  is  healing. 

Swelling  on  a  Mare  ;  Sore  on  Colt. 

H.  A.  M.,  Pennell,  N.  Y. — 1.  My  10-year-old  mare  had  worms  ;  I 
injected  linseed  oil  in  the  rectum  and  gave  salts,  four  weeks  ago. 
She  is  very  thin  and  weak,  and  has  a  bunch  on  her  belly  as  large 
as  a  plate,  and  three  inches  thick.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
bunch  and  the  loss  of  flesh  ?  She  eats  well.  The  bunch  is  not 
sore.  2.  My  mare  colt  has  a  running  sore  on  her  jaw.  The  skin 
seems  to  be  fast  to  the  bone.  There  is  no  swelling,  just  a  small 
hole  from  which  matter  oozes  out.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cause. 
She  is  losing  flesh.  3.  What  was  the  variety  of  corn  from  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  the  large  yield  a  few  years  ago  ? 

I.  The  swelling  is  of  an  anasarcous  nature,  due  to  a 
debilitated  condition  of  the  system,  but  especially  of 
the  blood.  Give  the  mare  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  following  powders  on  the  feed  night  and  morn- 
ing  :  sulphate  of  soda,  one  pound  ;  nitrate  of  potash, 


one-fourth  pound;  chlorate  of  potash,  one-half  pound; 
mix.  Feed  a  moderate  grain  ration,  to  be  made  up 
mainly  of  oats  and  wheat  bran.  A  handful  of  oil 
meal  or  ground  flaxseed  would  also  be  excellent.  Place 
salt  in  a  sirle  box  where  the  mare  can  lick  it  at  will. 
Moderate  daily  exercise,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  mare,  should  be  given.  2.  I  would  advise  you  to 
take  the  colt  to  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  for  a 
persoual  examination.  There  may  be  dead  bone  to 
be  removed.  If  there  is  no  veterinarian  at  hand,  try 
thoroughly  cauterizing  the  sore  with  a  stick  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Then  sponge  out  daily  with  a  solution  of 
two  drams  chloride  of  zinc  to  each  pint  of  water.  3. 
The  Chester  County  Mammoth  corn  was  planted. 

Is  This  Cow  pox  ? 

tV.  L.  F.,  Elizabeth,  Col. — What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow  ? 
There  are  small  ulcers  at  the  top  of  the  teats.  Sometimes  there 
are  two  or  three  around  one  teat.  They  come  and  go  periodically, 
and  change  from  one  teat  to  another.  Her  milk  seems  just  as 
good  as  it  ever  was.  She  is  in  good  condition  otherwise,  as  far  as 
I  can  tell. 

The  ulcers  are  due  either  to  simple  eruption  on  the 
skin,  or,  possibly,  to  cowpox.  Give  the  cow  one  pound 
of  Epsom  salts,  and  two  ounces  of  ginger,  dissolved  in 
three  pints  of  warm  water.  Repeat  the  dose  in  three 
days  if  not  purged.  Anoint  the  ulcers  daily  with 
benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 

The  ‘‘Black  Teeth”  in  Hogs. 

C.  R.  W.,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y.—  On  page  110  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in 
answer  to  A.  P.  C.,  Dr.  F.  L.  Ifilborne  does  not  give  reasons  for 
the  pigs  becoming  laine,  but  simply  recommends  warm  quarters, 
warmed  swill,  etc.  I  have  seen  pigs  with  this  same  trouble,  even 
with  such  quartersand  feed  ;  tliecause  to  which  it  was  attributed, 
was  black  tooth.  I  do  not  know  for  certain  that  the  black  teeth 
in  hogs  will  cause  lameness,  but  in  many  cases,  even  in  summer, 
with  pigs  in  pasture,  I  have  known  them  to  become  lame,  and 
after  breaking  out  the  black  teeth,  which  will  be  found  on  either 
side  of  the  jaw-,  they  immediately  recovered. 

I  am  surprised  that  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should 
attribute  lameness  in  pigs  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  black  teeth,  or  in  fact,  any  other  kind  of  teeth. 
One  might  just  as  reasonably  look  for  black  hairs  on 
the  tail  as  the  cause  of  the  lameness.  I  shall  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  fact  that  lame  pigs  may  have  recovered, 
after  the  removal  of  the  black  teeth  ;  but  I  will  say 
that  in  such  cases,  the  recovery  was  in  no  way  due  to 
or  hastened  by  their  removal.  These  same  “black 
teeth”  have  been  removed  for  every  possible  ill 
with  which  the  poor  pig  has  been  afflicted  ;  and  you 
will  find  advocates  for  each,  who  will  claim  that  all 
of  these  ills  were,  in  turn,  cured  by  the  removal  of 
the  offending  black  teeth.  Pigs  very  commonly  suffer 
from  lameness,  which  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  injuries  or  sprains  ;  constitutional 
weakness,  from  being  bred  too  much  for  weight  and 
too  little  for  strength  of  bone  and  muscle  ;  kidney 
worms,  rheumatism,  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  as 
well  as  other  diseases.  So  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  cause,  from  a  brief 
description.  If  any  one  try  the  experiment  of  re¬ 
moving  the  black  teeth  for  the  cause  of  lameness,  I 
trust  that  he  will  try  it  as  an  experiment  should  be 
tried,  namely,  remove  the  teeth  from  only  one  side  of 
the  jaws,  and  see  whether  any  benefit  results  to  the 
lameness  of  that  side.  Or  if  he  prefer  to  remove 
them  from  both  sides,  then  from  only  one-half  of  the 
lame  pigs,  treating  the  pigs  in  all  other  respects  the 
same. 

The  Pork  is  All  Right. 

R.B.,  Bourbon,  Mo. — I  killed  a  hog  that  had  been  fed  for  two 
months,  and  was  very  fat.  It  had  had  a  bad  spell  15  days  before 
I  butchered  it,  but  had  recovered  its  usual  appetite,  and  was 
seemingly  well.  But  when  I  opened  it,  the  lungs  were  spotted. 
Did  it  have  the  swine  plague,  and  is  it  safe  to  use  the  meat  ? 

The  hog  evidently  did  not  have  the  swine  plague. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  spots  on  the  lungs  were 
due  to  blood  running  into  the  lungs  when  the  hog 
was  bled.  Probably  the  trachea  or  windpipe  was 
cut  in  sticking  the  hog.  When  blood  gets  into  the 
lungs,  as  occasionally  happens  in  killing,  they  will 
have  a  spotted  appearance,  being  dotted  with  deep  red 
spots  slightly  firmer  than  the  rest  of  the  lung  tissue. 
The  pork  is  perfectly  "safe  to  use  if  thoroughly  cooked. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  APPLES. 

ANSWERS  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Proper  Distance  Between  Trees. 

F.  F.  F Fairview,  N.  Y. — 1.  Last  year,  we  set  20  acres  with 
Wealthy,  Maun,  Stark  and  Walbridge  apples,  45  feet  apart  each 
way.  We  think  that  this  wastes  part  of  the  land  ;  would  it  be 
advisable  to  double  the  number  of  trees  in  the  rows  running  north 
and  south?  This  would  make  the  trees  45  feet  apart  east  and 
west  and  22ys  feet  apart  north  and  south,  and  would  place  them 
so  that  they  would  protect  each  other  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  2.  If  it  is  advisable  to  fill  out  as  above,  what  kinds  would 
be  best  for  the  New  York  market  ?  3.  What  preparation  can  be 

put  on  young  trees  to  prevent  attacks  of  the  borer?  4.  Are 
winter  pears  generally  profitable?  What  kinds  are  best  to 
plant?  5.  Is  a  mixture  of  night-soil  and  wood  ashes  too  strong 
for  young  plum  trees  ?  6.  What  kinds  of  chestnuts  are  best  to 

plant  for  market  ?  How  about  the  Ridgely  ? 

1.  Forty-five  feet  apart  each  way  for  apple  trees  in 
New  York,  is  too  far,  until  the  trees  get  to  full  size. 
F.  F.  F.  will  find  it  to  his  profit  to  fill  up  his  orchard 
by  planting  as  many  more  trees  in  the  rows  running 


north  and  south,  as  he  suggests.  When  they  grow  so 
as  to  interfere,  he  can  cut  out  part,  and,  if  early-bear¬ 
ing  kinds  are  used  as  fillers,  they  will  pay  for  the  care 
of  the  whole  orchard  and  more  too.  before  they  need 
to  be  removed.  2.  If  F.  F.  F.  will  fill  up  about  half 
his  orchard  (especially  where  Wealthy  is),  with  York 
Imperial,  I  think  that  he  will,  in  time,  cut  out  the 
other  kinds  and  leave  a  much  more  lasting  and  profit¬ 
able  orchard  than  any  of  the  kinds  he  mentions  will 
make.  York  Imperial  brings  a  fancy  price  on  the. 
New  Y'ork  market,  and  elsewhere,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  best  apples  now  before  the  public.  Wealthy 
bears  younger,  and  is  a  very  good  variety  in  New 
York  State  as  a  filler  ;  but  it  is  not  a  late  keeper. 
Jonathan  will  also  pay  as  a  filler,  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  any  capacity,  either  for  home  or  market  use,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  handsome  red  apples  in  existence, 
and  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  No  other  apple  brings  so 
high  a  price  on  the  St.  Louis  market.  It  should  be 
grown  as  extensively  in  the  eastern,  as  it  is  now  in 
the  western  States  ;  and  I  know  from  very  recent 
investigations  that  it  does  well  in  New  York. 
Wagener  makes  a  good  filler,  as  ii  bears  very  early 
and  heavily.  3.  Recently,  a  substance  has  been  in¬ 
vented  and  called  “  dendrolene,”  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  quite  effective  as  a  preventive  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  eggs  of  various  kinds  of  tree  borers.  It 
resembles  a  substance  long  known  and  used  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  this  same  purpose  called  “  Raufenleim,”  but 
is  much  cheaper.  The  Rowker  Fertilizer  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  sell  it.  4.  Winter  pears  are  profitable, 
especially,  if  held  in  cold  storage  until  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  gone  from  the  markets.  Lawrence  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  variety  for  New  York,  although 
Anjou  pays  well  when  it  is  highly  cultivated.  Keiffer 
is  a  “  business”  pear  ;  if  it  is  not  rich  in  quality — it 
brings  the  shekels,  and  is  worth  all  it  brings.  5. 
Night  soil  and  wood  ashes  are  good  for  plum  trees, 
or  for  any  other  trees,  and  there  is  more  danger  of 
getting  too  little  in  the  soil  than  too  much.  A  bushel 
to  each  tree,  well  scattered  and  worked  into  the  soil 
tributary  to  each  tree,  will  not  do  harm. 

Some  Apples  For  Maryland. 

8.,  Govanstown,  Md. — 1.  Which  is  the  best  Red  winter  apple  for 
high,  hilly  liirht  isinglass  land  in  Harford  Comity,  Md.?  2.  For 
such  a  location,  what  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the  following 
winter  apples  :  York  Imperial,  Delaware,  Late  Winter,  Berry 
Red,  Mammoth  Black  Twig  (Arkansas  Paragon)  ?  How  do  these 
four  compare  in  productiveness,  size  of  fruit,  keeping  qualities, 
etc.  ?  Is  the  Mammoth  Black  Twig  (Arkansas  Paragon)  the  same 
as  is  referred  to  as  Paragon  ? 

1.  York  Imperial.  2.  York  Imperial,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  is  the  best  of  those  named.  Paragon  (Mam¬ 
moth  Black  Twig),  is  next.  There  is  much  discussion 
at  present  regarding  the  right  name  of  this  apple, 
some  claiming  that  it  should  be  called  “  Arkansaw,” 
and  I  am  now  inclined  to  this  opinion  ;  although  as  I 
am  investigating  the  subject  and  expecting  to  be 
ready  to  publish  something  decisive  on  the  subject 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  before  long,  it  is  useless  to  say  more 
now  than  that  the  variety  under  discussion  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Paragon.  Berry  is  a  synonym  of  the 
Nickajack,  which  is  about  worthless  in  Maryland. 
Delaware  Red  Winter  is  a  synonym  of  Lawver,  which 
is  also  of  little  value,  not  only  in  Maryland,  but, 
everywhere. 

The  Lankford  and  Other  Apples. 

S. Quakertown,  N.  </.— I  have  a  young  Lankford  apple  tree  in 
my  orchard.  It  has  not  borne  many  apples  yet,  but  they  are  good 
keepers,  and  seem  to  be  first-class  in  every  way.  They  are  almost 
covered  with  red.  I  had  thought  of  grafting  from  this  tree.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  variety?  I  want  it  for  a  market 
apple  for  shipping,  and  don’t  wish  to  graft  from  it  if  not  good 
for  that.  I  saw  a  note  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  week  that  did  not 
sound  as  though  it  were  good  for  much.  What  about  the  Stark 
and  York  Imperial  apples  for  market  ? 

S.  J.  doubtless  has  Lankford,  and,  while  it  is  much 
better  than  some  other  varieties  that  are  planted  in 
New  Jersey,  there  are  kinds  which  are  better  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects.  York  Imperial  is  fully  as  productive, 
more  attractive  in  color,  of  about  the  same  size — 
medium  to  large — of  better  quality,  and  a  later 
keeper.  Plant  it  or  graft  from  it  instead  of  Lankford. 
Stark  is  good  in  most  respects,  but  of  too  dull  color 
for  market  in  comparison  with  York  Imperial,  Para¬ 
gon  (Mammoth  Black  Twig  of  Arkansas)  Stayman  and 
Nero. 


Treatment  for  a  Maine  Apple  Orchard. 

F.  C.  C.,  Bath,  Me. — I  am  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm 
where  the  orchard  is  in  grass,  and,  probably,  never  lias  been  fer¬ 
tilized.  On  account  of  the  high  winds,  I  am  doubtful  about  keep¬ 
ing  it  plowed,  as  the  trees  would  be  more  liable  to  blow  down.  I 
wish  to  get  the  best  results  from  it,  and  would  appreciate  any 
advice  given  me. 

Ans.— The  orchard  should  be  plowed  shallow  in 
order  to  destroy  the  grass  ;  if  the  roots,  from  any 
cause,  have  been  induced  to  keep  near  the  surface, 
then  the  grass  may  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  good, 
soft,  mellow  earth  bed  from  three  to  four  inches  deep 
secured  by  the  use  of  a  Cutaway  harrow.  Going  over 
it  three  or  four  times  in  the  spring  when  the  ground 
is  soft,  and  continuing  the  work  every  10  days  during 
the  summer,  is  likely  to  ^produce]  veryj  beneficial 
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results  in  many  ways.  First,  this  sort  of  culture  will 
tend  to  send  the  roots  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  the 
trees  thereby  will  receive  better  anchorage.  Second, 
it  will  set  free  a  vast  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  sur¬ 
face  soil ;  the  rains  will  wash  this  down  and  make  it 
available  for  the  plants.  Third,  such  culture  will  go 
a  great  ways  towards  conserving  moisture  in  dry 
weather,  and  since  plants  suffer  far  more  as  a  rule  in 
the  summer  from  want  of  moisture  than  from  want  of 
plant  food,  nothing  could  be  more  scientific  than  to 
keep  a  fine  earth  mulch  on  the  entire  surface  of  the 
orchard,  thereby  forcing  nearly  all  of  the  water 
which  escapes  upward  to  pass  through  the  trees. 

About  the  first  of  August,  sow  Crimson  clover,  cul¬ 
tivate  or  harrow  it  in,  and  thereafter  cease  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  After  this  sort  of 
treatment  has  been  carried  on  for  three  or  four  years, 
should  it  be  seen  that  the  vegetative  system  of  the 
trees  is  being  stimulated  and  too  much  growth  of 
wood  is  appearing,  cease  sowing  Crimson  clover,  and 
sow  rye  at  the  same  time  in  tne  same  manner.  Both 
of  these  catch  crops  are  to  be  plowed  under  or  culti¬ 
vated  to  death  early  in  the  spring,  and  it  matters  not, 
in  the  case  of  the  clover,  if  it  freeze  out,  as  it  will 
have  done  a  large  part  of  its  work  before  the  winter 
begins.  Sow  about  10  pounds  of  clover,  or  134  bushel 
of  rye  per  acre.  Do  not  try  to  raise  anything  in  the 
orchard  but  fruit.  Since  there  is  danger  of  the  trees 
being  uprooted,  keep  them  well  headed  back.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  branches,  but 
take  pains  to  cut  them  within  an  inch  or  so  of  where 
there  is  a  side  branch.  Keep  the  orchard  thoroughly 
sprayed,  and  report  results  from  time  to  time. 

Some  of  “the  Best”  Small  Fruits. 

E.  C.,  Johnson  City ,  Tenn. — 1.  What  are  the  best  three  red  cur¬ 
rants,  white  currants,  gooseberries,  and  red  raspberries  ?  The 
best  two  of  each,  early,  medium  and  late  strawberries  ?  The 
above  are  mainly  for  family  use,  and  should  be  adapted  to 
this  locality.  What  are  the  best  three  Japan  plums,  and  best 
three  of  the  American  plums?  2.  What  is  the  best  low-priced 
work  on  small  fruit  culture  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Currants  :  Fay,  Cherry  and  Victoria  for 
red ;  White  Grape  and  White  Dutch.  Gooseberries  : 
Columbus,  Triumph  and  Red  Jacket.  Raspberries  : 
Loudon,  Columbian  and  Miller’s  Red.  Strawberries  : 
Parker  Earle,  Brandywine  and  Gandy  for  late  ;  Sharp¬ 
less,  Cumberland  and  Lovett  for  medium;  Rio,  Shuster 
and  Beder  Wood  for  early.  Plums  :  Abundance, 
Burbank  and  Hale  for  Japan  ;  for  natives,  Cheney, 
De  Soto  and  Robinson.  2.  There  are  several  good 
books  on  fruits,  many  of  them  devoted  to  a  single 
fruit.  Probably,  Fruit  Culture,  by  Strong,  $1,  will 
fill  the  bill  for  general  work  as  well  as  any. 

Cleft-Grafting  for  Pecan  Trees. 

S.  II.  J.,  Mound,  La.—l.  Many  of  my  pecan  trees  bore  last  fall, 
and  while  some  bore  flue  nuts,  others  did  not  please  me;  so  this 
winter  I  have  cleft-grafted  all  the  latter  with  grafts  from  the 
finest  tree  in  the  State.  I  cut  the  tops  out,  and  inserted  two  to 
four  grafts  on  the  old  trunks.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the 
union  becomes  perfect,  and  I  wish  to  know  the  best  thing  to  do  to 
prevent  the  grafts  from  blowing  out  until  then.  In  grafting  big 
trees,  about  how  long  does  it  take  for  this  union  to  become  per¬ 
fect,  so  that  there  Is  little  dauger  from  ordinary  storms  ?  2.  For 
the  first  time,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  our  alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A  friend 
and  I  bought  a  car-load  this  spring,  and  I  send  the  analysis.  Is 
it  an  all-around  good  fertilizer  ?  I  wish  to  apply  it  to  corn  and 
cotton. 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  of  no  better  plan  than  to  bind 
strips  of  strong  oil  paper  around  the  stocks,  letting  it 
extend  an  inch  or  more  above  the  stocks.  2.  If  the 
grafts  take  well,  we  would  say  that  the  union  would 
be  perfect  the  second  year.  3.  The  fertilizer  men¬ 
tioned  is  guaranteed  to  contain  three  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  10  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  two  of  potash. 
This  is  too  low  in  potash,  and  we  would  use,  at  least, 
200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  with  each  ton  of 
the  fertilizer. 

What  Is  “Suckling  Clover”? 

W.  II.,  Clarksburg,  Ont. — Can  you  give  us  a  description  of  the 
“  Suckling  clover,”  Trifolium  filiforme,  as  catalogued  by  P.  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.  ? 

Ans. — Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  make  this  statement 
about  the  clover  :  The  Suckling  clover  (Trifolium 
filiforme)  offered  in  our  catalogue,  is  a  small,  trail¬ 
ing  yellow  clover,  which  succeeds  well  on  dry,  grav¬ 
elly  or  sandy  soils.  The  whole  plant  is  quite  slender, 
and  the  leaves  are  small.  It  stands  the  hot  sun,  and 
is  useful  for  sowing  with  mixtures  for  either  lawns  or 
permanent  pastures,  on  such  soils  as  we  have  described 
or  in  other  dry  situations. 

Crimson  Clover  for  Central  Illinois. 

G.  A.  B.,  Ashton,  III. — Much  is  being  said  about  Crimson  clover. 
Some  think  that  it  is  just  the  thing  as  a  hay  producer  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  don’t  know  that  there  is  one  dissenting  voice  from  that 
claim;  but  some  say  that  it  is  a  little  too  tender  for  some  lati¬ 
tudes.  Would  it  pay  to  sow  it  extensively  80  miles  west  of  Chicago, 
in  latitude  42,  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  experiment  only  with 
it?  For  the  above  location,  which  would  you  recommend,  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  or  Alfalfa,  where  hay  and  fertilization  botli  are 
objects  ? 

Ans. — We  would  experiment  first,  by  all  means. 
We  never  advise  extensive  planting  of  a  new  plant 
unless  experimenting  somewhere  near  shows  that 
there  is  a  fair  chance  for  success.  For  hay,  the  Al¬ 


falfa  is  superior  wherever  it  will  thrive.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  compare  Alfalfa  with  Crimson  clover,  as 
the  former  once  started  is  kept  growing  for  years, 
while  the  Crimson  clover  is  an  annual  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  in  between  two  other  crops  in  a 
rotation. 

A  “Balanced  Ration;"  Sunflower  Seeds. 

A.  M.,  B.  E.  Island. — 1.  Can  a  balanced  ration  be  obtained  for  a 
milch  cow  from  the  following  feeds:  Timothy  hay,  clover  hay, 
oat  straw,  roots,  consisting  of  carrots,  turnips  and  mangels,  oats 
and  barley?  If  so,  what  are  the  proper  proportions?  2.  Can 
crushed  sunflower  seed  be  used  instead  of  linseed  meal  to  mix 
with  skim-milk,  to  raise  calves  for  dairy  purposes  ?  3.  Would 
good,  clean,  sod  land,  plowed  last  fall,  be  a  suitable  place  to 
plant  strawberries  this  spring  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

1.  A  fairly  good  ration  can  be  made  by  feeding  to  a . 

700  to  800-pound  cow  :  20  pounds  of  clover  hay,  5 

pounds  of  Timothy,  4  pounds  of  oats,  four  pounds  of 
barley,  15  pounds  of  roots  per  day.  This  will  give  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  about  1  to  7.5,  which  is  too  wide. 
The  ration  would  be  greatly  improved  by  adding  one 
or  two  pounds  of  linseed  meal.  If  the  cow  is  a  good 
feeder,  she  will  take  this  ration  ;  if  not,  some  of  the 
Timothy  hay  might  be  left  out.  It  would  be  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  Timothy  hay  at  present  prices, 
and  invest  the  money  received  in  oil  meal,  than  to  try 
to  force  the  animals  to  eat  it  when,  in  doing  so,  they 
would  unbalance  their  ration.  Then,  too,  if  the  oil 
meal  be  fed,  the  oat  straw  may  be  utilized  if  mixed 
somewhat  carefully  with  the  clover  hay,  so  that  the 
animal  cannot  reject  it.  This  ration  for  a  fattening 
animal,  would  be  well  balanced. 

2.  No  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize,  in  any 
large  way,  sunflower  seeds,  except  by  feeding  them 
to  fowls.  The  linseed  meal  would  be  far  preferable 
to  the  sunflower  seed  in  every  way.  On  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  skim-milk  is  an  unbalanced  ration,  but  often 
may  be  fed  to  advantage  by  allowing  the  calves  access 
to  unground  corn.  In  masticating,  they  insalivate  it, 
and  if  not  allowed  too  much  skim-milk,  the  bowels 
are  not  likely  to  be  moved.  If  corn  meal  or  other 
carbonaceous  meals  of  a  similar  character  be  fed, 
spread  them  thinly  over  the  bottom  of  large  troughs, 
so  that  the  calves  will  be  compelled  to  eat  very  slowly. 

3.  If  reasonably  fertile,  and  if  it  has  not  been  in 
sod  so  long  as  to  be  infested  with  the  White  Grub,  the 
product  of  the  May  Beetle,  the  fall-plowed  land  would 
be  most  excellent  for  the  cultivation  of  strawberries. 

Cause  and  Prevention  of  Oat  Smut. 

L.  L.  I).,  Ingleside,  N.  Y.—' What  is  the  cause  of  smut  iu  oats, 
and  a  sure  remedy  if  auy  ?  I  have  some  flue  oats,  but  they  smut 
badly.  If  there  is  uo  remedy,  I  shall  quit  sowing  them. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SEINGERLAND. 

Smut  in  oats  is  caused  by  a  fungus  known  as  the 
Loose  smut  (Ustilago  avenas).  The  disease  is  widely 
spread,  and  is  very  destructive  ;  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  yearly  loss  of  oats  due  to  smut,  equals, 
at  least,  one-tenth  of  the  entire  crop.  From  1888  to 
1890,  the  estimated  loss  in  Kansas  and  Indiana  aggre¬ 
gated  from  $600,000  to  $1,380,000  yearly  ;  it  is  thus  one 
of  our  most  destructive  fungous  enemies.  The  famil¬ 
iar  black  masses,  or  smutted  heads,  appear  on  the 
plants  about  the  time  they  are  in  bloom.  Each  black 
mass  consists  of  millions  of  microscopic  seeds  or  spores 
of  the  fungus,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  seeds,  that 
the  fungus  reproduces  itself.  They  are  blown  over 
the  field,  and  many  lodge  on  the  inside  of  the  chaff, 
which  then  envelops  the  growing  oat  kernel.  The 
seeds  remain  here  until  the  oats  ripen,  and  are  not 
dislodged  in  the  thrashing,  and  they  stay  there  un¬ 
changed  until  the  oats  are  planted.  Then  the  little 
brown  seeds  of  the  fungus  germinate  or  grow  by 
sending  out  little  tubes  which  enter  the  young  plant, 
and  continue  sending  new  threads  all  through  the 
plant  as  it  grows.  These  threads  which  thus  per¬ 
meate  all  through  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  are  known 
as  the  mycelium  or  vegetative  portion  of  the  fungus. 
Eventually  these  threads  produce  a  crop  of  fruit — the 
spores  or  seeds  of  the  fungus.  Infested  plants  can 
rarely  be  distinguished  from  healthy  ones  until  it  is 
nearly  time  for  the  oats  to  blossom.  Then  the  spores 
or  seeds  of  the  fungus  develop  rapidly,  that  is  many 
smutty  heads  suddenly  appear  in  the  field ;  and  before 
the  plants  are  done  blooming,  the  wind  has  distrib¬ 
uted  millions  of  the  seeds -from  the  dry,  powdery 
masses  all  through  the  field.  Thus  the  growing  time 
for  the  fungus  is  only  from  the  time  that  the  oats  are 
planted  until  they  blossom  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
year  is  spent  by  the  fungus  as  a  miscroscopic  brown 
seed  snugly  tucked  away  under  the  chaff,  and  this  is 
the  weak  spot  in  the  life  cycle  of  this  most  destructive 
disease. 

All  that  is  necessary  effectually  to  prevent  next 
season’s  crop  from  being  smutty,  is  to  kill  the  seeds 
of  the  fungus  at  any  time  between  the  time  of  thrash¬ 
ing  and  sowing  ;  and  this  may  be  easily  and  surely 
accomplished.  The  simplest  and  best  method  was 
discovered  in  1887,  by  Prof.  Jensen,  of  Denmark,  and 
the  method  is  now  known  as  the  Jensen  process.  It 
consists  in  simply  soaking  the  oats  in  water  heated  to 


about  133  degrees  F.,  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  This 
treatment  not  only  prevents  the  smut  by  killing  the 
spores  on  the  chaff,  but  it  hastens  the  germination  of 
the  oats,  and  will  increase  the  yield  to  such  an  extent 
as  more  than  to  pay  for  the  treatment,  even  though 
there  were  no  smut  present.  A  copper  sulphate 
solution  is  also  recommended  instead  of  the  hot  water; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  the  solution  retards  the 
germination  of  the  oats,  and'decreases  the  yield.  Oats 
may  be  treated  with  the  hot  water  long  before  the 
time  of  sowing,  with  as  good  results,  both  as  to  pre¬ 
vention  of  smut,  and  increase  in  yield,  as  when 
treated  just  before  sowing. 

The  following  method  of  treating  the  oats  with  hot 
water,  is  to  be  recommended  :  “  Have  ready  for  the 
work,  some  coffee  sacks,  two  ordinary  washtubs,  a 
good  supply  of  hot  water,  and  a  clean  barn  floor. 
Partially  fill  tub  No.  1  with  water  heated  to  about  130 
degrees  F.,  and  tub  No.  2  with  water  at  140  degrees 
F.  Then  fill  the  coffee  sacks  with  the  oats  to  be 
treated,  and,  taking  one  sack  at  a  time,  immerse  it  a 
minute  or  two  in  tub  No  1,  for  the  purpose  of  par¬ 
tially  heating  the  oats  ;  then  lift  it  up,  let  it  drain  for 
a  moment,  and  then  dip  it  in  tub  No.  2,  leaving  it 
there  for  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  turning  and 
kneading  the  sack  to  get  all  the  seed  soaked.  Then 
empty  the  oats  on  an  airy  floor — if  possible,  in  the 
sunshine  or  a  draft  of  wind,  and  on  a  dry  day — and 
let  them  become  thoroughly  dry.  A  supply  of  hot 
water  should  be  kept  on  hand,  some  of  which  is  to  be 
poured  into  the  tubs  at  frequent  intervals  to  replenish 
the  supply,  and  keep  up  the  temperature,  which  must 
be  determined  often  by  a  good  thermometer.  In  tub 
No.  2,  the  water  should  never  get  above  145  degrees, 
or  below  133  degrees.” 

Most  of  the  best  authorities  agree  that  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  infecting  oats  with  smut,  by  spreading 
on  the  soil  manure  fi-orn  animals  fed  upon  smutty 
seed. 

Don't  Subsoil ;  What  to  Add  to  Ashes. 

B.  T.  E.,  Pittsburgh ,  Pa. — 1.  My  farm  is  an  island  in  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  River.  The  soil  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  very  easily  worked 
and  the  arable  area  is  about  40  acres.  The  land  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  horse  manure  every  year  for  15  years,  at  least,  except¬ 
ing  1894  and  1895.  The  ground  has  never  been  touched  with  a  sub- 
soiler.  By  digging  down,  we  have  found  a  rich,  black  soil  about 
a  foot  below  the  surface,  evidently  made  by  the  leaching  of  the 
accumulated  manures  through  the  top  soil.  Should  I  use  a  sub¬ 
soil  plow  that  will  lift  this  rich  subsoil,  and  turn  it  over  on  top  of 
the  present  top  soil,  or  should  I  use  one  that  will  simply  loosen 
the  subsoil,  without  lifting  it?  2.  I  have  about  40  cords  of  drift¬ 
wood  on  the  island  which  I  intend  to  burn  for  the  ashes,  as  it 
cannot  be  useil  in  any  other  way.  Would  the  ashes  be  beneficial 
to  ordinary  market  garden  crops,  such  as  corn,  tomatoes,  melons, 
celery,  etc.,  if  applied  alone  ?  If  not,  what  would  be  the  best  sub¬ 
stance  to  mix  with  them  to  supply  the  ammonia  that  is  lacking 
in  the  ashes,  and  in  what  proportion  should  it  be  used  ?  I  have 
seen  an  analysis  which  states  that  “woods  earth”  is  rich  in 
ammonia,  but  contains  no  potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  If  I  mix 
woods  earth  (of  which  I  have  a  limited  quantity)  with  the  ashes 
in  the  proper  proportion,  would  it  make  a  complete  fertilizer  ?  3. 
What  is  the  address  of  the  government  experiment  station  near¬ 
est  me  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  not  subsoil  that  land  ;  in  fact, 
we  would  never  use  a  subsoil  plow  on  any  “  light, 
sandy  loam.”  It  would  be  about  the  worst  thing  you 
could  do.  We  would  plow  the  surface  soil  deep,  and 
depend  on  clover  and  cow  peas  to  lift  the  fertility  in 
that  black  soil  to  the  stir  face.  2.  A  ton  of  ashes  con¬ 
tains,  in  round  figures,  about  100  pounds  of  potash 
and  30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  They  are  excellent, 
so  far  as  they  go,  for  any  crops  ;  but  nitrogen  in 
some  form  should  be  added.  For  small  fruits,  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  ashes  and  fine  ground  bone  make 
an  excellent  fertilizer.  This  will  also  answer  for 
the  corn.  For  the  vegetables,  we  would  add  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  ton  of  ashes  and 
bone.  Do  not  attempt  to  mix  the  ashes  and  bone. 
Broadcast  them  separately,  and  harrow  in,  and  then 
add  the  nitrate  around  the  plants.  We  would  spread 
the  “  woods  earth  ”  over  the  lightest  portion  of  the 
soil  and  harrow  it  in,  or  compost  it  with  manure.  3. 
Your  State  Experiment  Station  is  at  State  College, 
Center  County,  Pa. 

To  Increase  a  Cow's  Yield. 

D.  W.  C..  Smithsburg,  Aid. — My  cow  lost  her  calf  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  her  time.  Her  milk  came  in  about  one  (lay’s  time,  but  she 
does  not  give  so  much  as  she  did  with  her  last  calf,  only  about 
1*4  gallon  a  day.  When  fresh  the  last  time,  and  always  before, 
she  gave  from  four  to  five  gallons  a  day.  What  will  bring  up  her 
milk  to  the  standard  ?  I  am  feeding  her  bran  and  mill  feed,  with 
some  crushed  corn  and  fodder  for  long  feed. 

Ans. — It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  feed 
this  cow  so  that  she  will  give  the  normal  quantity  of 
milk,  since  the  period  of  gestation  was  cut  short,  and 
Nature  had  not  provided  the  system  fully  for  the 
work  of  producing  milk  Something  may  be  done  by 
feeding  liberally  on  grain  foods,  and  especially  will  it 
be  beneficial  if  some  oil  meal,  say,  one  pound  a  day, 
and  some  cotton-seed  meal,  two  pounds  per  day,  be 
added  to  the  bran,  increasing  the  ration  until  the 
cow  receives  10  pounds  per  day  in  all.  Since  the  quan¬ 
tities  fed  are  not  given,  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the 
ration  cannot  be  determined ;  but  the  chances  are 
that  it  is  entirely  too  wide  for  a  milch  cow  in  a  warm 
stable,  so  by  putting  in  some  foods  that  are  rich  in 
muscle-makers,  and  adding  some  succulent  food,  such 
as  roots  or  ensilage,  considerable  improvement  in  the 
milk  production  might  be  secured. 
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To  Sprout  Dry  Quince  Seeds. 

J.  O.  G.,  Napoli,  N.  Y.— How  shall  I  manage  to 
make  quince  seeds  grow  after  they  have  become 
dry?  I  wish  to  plant  them  in  the  spring.  Also 
how  shall  I  manage  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
stones? 

Ans. — If  quince,  or  any  kind  of  fruit 
seeds  have  become  thoroughly  dry,  there 
is  far  less  chance  of  their  germination 
than  if  they  had  been  mixed  with  twice 
their  bulk  of  damp  sand  in  the  fall,  and 
kept  moist.  As  J.  G.  C.  asks  for  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  those  that  have  not 
been  so  treated,  I  would  say,  soak  them 
in  nearly  ice-cold  water  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  put  them  in  the  ground 
where  they  are  to  grow  if  possible.  If 
they  cannot  be  planted  at  once,  then  put 
them  in  sand  as  above  directed,  and 
plant  at  the  first  opportunity.  Fall 
planting  of  fruit  seeds  is  usually  the 
better  way.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

How  to  Tell  Frozen  Peach  Buds. 

C.  R.,  Niagara,  Ont. — How  can  I  know  when 
peach  buds  .are  killed  by  frost?  Here  people  say 
that.  If  dark  or  black  in  the  center,  they  are 
killed.  After  very  severe  frosts,  say,  10  degrees 
below  zero,  it  seems  a  common  practice  for 
growers  to  examine  them  and  pronounce  all  dead 
that  will  not  show  a  uniformly  light  color  when 
the  bud  is  cut  through.  Is  it  not  common  to  have 
a  certain  number  each  year  of  good  and  bad  buds? 
Would  it  be  sufficient  x»-oof  if  branches  with  fruit 
buds  on  them,  placed  in  water,  bloomed  per¬ 
fectly,  that  they  were  not  injured  ? 

Ans. — C.  11. ’s  idea  as  to  how  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  dead  fruit  buds,  is  the  correct 
one.  Whenever  any  injury  has  been 
done  by  frosts,  by  cutting  the  buds  cross 
section  through  the  middle,  if  any  dis¬ 
coloration  from  the  uniform  light  green 
is  discovered,  the  buds  are  dead.  The 
reason  why  there  is  often  a  casual  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  orchard  and  report  of 
“all  buds  dead,”  is  usually  from  the  fact 
that  the  most  thrifty  twigs  are  usually 
cut  from  last  season’s  growth,  and  ex¬ 
amination  made  of  buds  on  these.  Often¬ 
times  all  these  fruit  buds  may  be  dead 
on  leading  branches,  while  the  short 
side  spurs,  which  produce  not  more  than 
one  or  two  buds  close  to  the  more  ma¬ 
tured  body  or  leading  branches  of  the 
tree,  will  not  have  all  their  buds  in¬ 
jured,  and  so  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  is  had 
in  seasons  when  most  buds  appear  to 
have  been  killed.  As  a  general  rule, 
where  one  bud  in  ten  can  be  found  alive, 
there  are  enough  left  for  a  good  fruit 
crop  ;  but  I  think  that  it  will  be  found 
this  year  that,  in  nearly  all  sections  of 
the  northern  United  States,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  buds  are  now  dead,  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  crop  of 
commercial  value.  J.  h.  hale. 

The  Columbia  Quince. 

F.  C.  L.,  Chaplin,  Conn. — How  is  the  Japan 
quince,  Columbia,  as  to  hardiness  in  Connecticut  ? 

Ans. — We  have  had  the  quince  for  three 
years.  It  has  never  been  harmed  in  any 
way  by  our  winters.  The  large  fruit 
it  bears  is  its  chief  merit. 

Sulphur  Out  the  Disease  Germs. 

R.  T.,  Massachusetts. — Ten  years  ago,  a  Boston 
paper  contained  an  item,  the  purport  of  which 
was  that  few  persons  know  the  value  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sulphur  burned  in  the  closed  cellar 
once  a  week  on  a  shovelful  of  hot  coals.  It  kills 
disease  germs  which  generate  in  dark  places 
where  sunlight  cannot  penetrate  to  purify.  The 
benefit  derived  has  been  of  great  value  to  our 
family.  Our  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  eradicates  many  forms  of  disease,  and 
frees  the  house  of  flies,  mosquitoes  and  red  ants. 
The  only  objection  is  that  the  sulphur  fumes  tar¬ 
nish  silverware. 

Ans. — Whenever  sulphur  is  burned,  a 
suffocating  acid  gas  is  produced  by  the 
direct  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphur, 
forming  the  compound  known  as  sul- 


IIIGII  PRICE  FOR  POTATOES. 

The  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
pay  high  prices  for  new  things.  They  recently 
paid  $300  for  a  yellow  rind  watermelon,  $1,000  for 
30  bushels  new  oats,  $300  for  100  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  etc. !  Well,  prices  for  potatoes  will  be 
high  next  fall.  Plant  a  plenty,  Mr.  Wideawake  1 
You’ll  make  money.  Salzer’s  Earliest  are  fit  to 
eat  in  28  days  after  planting.  His  Champion  of 
the  World  is  the  greatest  yielder  on  earth  and  we 
challenge  you  to  produce  its  equal. 

If  you  will  send  10  cents  in  stamps  to  the 
John  A  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will 
get,  free,  10  packages  grains  and  grasses,  in¬ 
cluding  Teosinte,  Spurry,  Giant  Incarnate  Clover, 
etc.,  and  our  mammoth  catalogue.  Catalogue 
alone  five  cents  for  mailing. 


Gault  Perpetual  (Everbearing) 


A  valuable  market  variety,  a  perpetual  bearer.  The  greatest  novelty 
ever  introduced  in  the  way  of  a  black  cap.  Ripens  a  crop  of  large  berries 
at  time  of  Gregg;  produces  more  fruit,  continues  bearing  on  young  wood 
until  killed  by  frost;  not  a  few  scattering  berries,  but  frequently  80  to  100 
berries  on  a  single  tip.  Our  illustration  is  made  from  a  photograph  of  a 
tip  cut  Sept.  23d,  1893.  Having  been  tested  for  seven  years  we  can  safely 
affirm  it  combines  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  any  berry  ever  in¬ 
troduced.  Plant  a  vigorous  grower  and  extremely  hardy.  Berries  a  beau¬ 
tiful  black,  large  and  firm,  fine  rich  flavor  You  want  it,  in  fact,  must  have 
it  to  be  up  with  the  times.  We  offer  several  other  new  things  that  every 
wide  awake  farmer  or  fruit  grower  should  be  testing  to  prove  their  adapta¬ 
bility  to  his  grounds.  Among  them  we  name  the  following; 

Logan  Berry— (The  Blackberry-Raspberry).  One  of  the  greatest 
novelties  ever  produced  in  small  fruits.  A  hybrid  between  two  species, 

Blackberry  and  Raspberry,  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  both.  Origin¬ 
ated  by  Judge  J.  H.  Logan  of  Santa  Cruz,  California.  Fruit,  color  of  Red 
Raspberry,  shape  of  Blackberry  flavor  of  both,  delightful  eating,  large 
size,  very  prolific,  early,  hardy.  Plants  set  on  our  ground  spring  of  1894 
endured  the  winter  of  1894-95  (one  of  the  most  severe  for  many  seasons) 
uninjured  and  produced  fine  berries.  We  believe  it  has  superior  merits 
and  will  be  one  of  the  leading  berries  of  the  country. 

Strawberry  Raspberry.  -Another  remarkable  fruit  just  introduced  from  Japan.  A 
beautiful  dwarf  bush,  dying  to  the  ground  in  the  fall;  a  perennial  root  with  deciduous  stem. 

Bush  partakes  of  Red  Raspberry  characteristics; fruit  of  Strawberry  shape;  in  quality  as  gixxl 
a  combination  of  Red  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  as  the  liveliest  imagination  could  conceive. 

Loudon.— A  beautiful  Red  Raspberry  that  for  productiveness  eclipses  anything  else 
we  ever  tested.  More  vigorous  than  Cuthbert,  hardier,  larger,  bright  red.  Every  amateur 
and  every  berry  grower  for  market  should  have  this. 

Miller.— Another  Red  Raspberry  of  great  merit.  Plants  stout,  healthy,  vigorous;  fruit 
bright  red  with  rich  fruity  flavor;  very  productive,  ripens  with  the  earliest. 

Japan  Plums  are  worthy  of  trial  everywhere.  Will  produce  big  crops  of  fine  fruit, 
even  where  the  European  sorts  fail.  If  not  entirely  curculio  proof,  they  certainly  withstand 
their  attacks  better  than  the  old  sorts.  One  noted  fruit  grower  says  that  he  can  produce  these  plums  at  a  profit  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  so  wonderfully  productive  are  they. 

Among  seeds  offered  allow  us  to  call  your  attention  to  our  new  Squash,  Golden  Hubbard.  If  you  are  fond  of  Squash  the  superiority  of  this  variety  will  please  you. 

Would  call  your  attention  to  the  many  charming  new  Roses,  Cannas,  Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  etc.,  but  our  catalogue,  which  costs  us  many  thousand  dollars  is 
issued  for  that  purpose  and  will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  You  want  it  as  it  contains  illustrations  and  full  descriptioms  of  the  novelties  named  above, 
with  many  others.  Order  it  now  as  this  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 


FROM  PHOTOGRAPH  OP  A  TIP  OP  GAULT. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  293  Painesville,  O. 


REID’S  Fruit 
Specialties. 
Save  one-half 
by  buying  di¬ 
rect  from  head¬ 
quarters.  All  the  best  and 
leading  varieties,  new  and 
old.  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Roses, Vines, Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs, Crates  and 
Baskets.  Handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  describes 
them  all.  Mailed 
free.  Write  for  it. 

REID’S 
NURSERIES,| 

Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO . 

BLACKBERRY. 


THE  LEADING 

New  England  Nursery. 


c.Send  for  200-page  descriptive  catalogue  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Fruits  and  Flowers.  You  will  not  regret  it. 


1840  1896. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

Hardy  Trees ,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens 
and  PERENNIAL  PLANTS. 


A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants.  Plants 
grown  in  a  sandy  Loam.  The  best  sizes  for  planting 
very  cheap  for  cash.  Price  catalogue  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


HALF  MILLION  of  the  choicest  Evergreens,  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 


>  O  N  *  T  buy  worthless  nursery 
stock  and  VV  AST  E  many  years  of 
valuable  TIME  waiting  results 
and  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 
But  send  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 


FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

New  Catalog  for  1896.  Send  for  one.  Free. 
Estimates  furnished.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


'££& 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPBS,  SHRUBS.  ROSBS. 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 

Larrestjandeholea.t  collection.  ,n  America. 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

beautifully  Illustrated,  free  to  regular  customers, 
to  others  10c  for  postage. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY* 

flOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEROR 

The  Latest  and  I 


Largest 

Freestone 


Yellow 

PEACH. 


Send  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 
Ch 


IUMPH 

The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Anisden. 

Col’d  plates  of  3  new  fruits  and  one 
Emperor  Peach  June  bud,  postpaid. 


wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PEACH 


'JAPAN 


Plums  are  selling  at  bargain  prices.  Planters 
have  discovered  that  our  prices  are  the  low¬ 
est,  and  that  is  why  we  get  so  many  orders. 

Planters  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
kthe  New  England  States  find  our  freight  rates 
*  popular  and  that  brings  us  more  orders.  We  sell 
100  peach  trees  for$2.50  and  that  brings  us  your 
order.  All  stock  guaranteed  free  from  disease 
ROCERS  NURSERY  CO.,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Box  loo 


a\ogue 

free 

ite2 


NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE  1896 

for  ejimiogueluus^ating^d'descrffhn^  best^arieii^^^ATWIlA^ihe  earfiestChestnut* 
t0  1,°lh-  With?Ut  frost:  KKLIANCKTthe  mostp^" PARIVYs' 
o.1,wrge!tV81o,nch^8  ar?un.d i  PARAGON.  RIDGELeY  and  others. 

PART  TN’k  kv  Anmv1  M1  °heaHly  I  ’  I  >1  os ’  BISMARCK,  fruits  at  two  years’  old; 
)PNLmila1T  A*mkrthe  i*a^SOISest:  LINCOLN  CORDLESS,  KOONCE,  GoL 

^PAN 

PARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry,  new  jersey. 


DON’T  SPEND 
$5.00 
TO  SAVE 
50c. 


That's  just  what  Tree  Agents  and  many  Nurserymen  are 
asking  you  to  do.  You  want  to  know  HO  IP?  They  tell 
— 1  ■  you  about  high  freight  and  express  charges,  and  what  they 

will  save  you.  Yes,  they  11  save  (?)  you  freight,  but  to  save  a  few  cents 
freight,  you  pay  them  dollars  MOUK  for  the  trees,  and  for  trees 
that  have  been  heeled  in  over  winter.  Many  a  farmer  has  done  it,  some 
continue  to  do  it.  Don't  be  misled,  figure  it  out.  Why  not  get  your  trees 

right  here  WHERE  TREES  ARE  GROWN  ;  trees  that  have  not  been 
heeled  in  over  winter,  trees  that  will  grow  when  you  plant  them.  That’s  the 
way  with  Rogers  Jresh  Dug  Dansville  Trees-pood  thrifty  trees  and  a  fine 
fat  grade.  Send  for  our  little  book,  if  you  have  not  already.  Compare  the 
size  ot  the  trees  we  offer.  Remember  thatthev  are  true  to  name.  Compare  the 
prices  and  you  will  find  it  s  economy  to  plant  them.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 

ROGERS  NURSERIES (  Manager.  ’  )  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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i  HALE  PLUM,  TRIUMPH  PEACH,  BQUHCER  STRAWBERRY  i 

5  otl,ler  ,bo8{'  faults  iTO,m  Hale,  who  makes  more  money  in  fruit  culture  than  any  man  in  5 

_  America,  tree  book,  tells  whole  story,  no  secrets.  Address  IIALE,  South  Glastonbury , CONN  = 
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Net  Canaan  Nurseries. 

The  Only  Nursery  in  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  which  Grows  a  General 
Assortment  of  Nursery  Products. 

We  have  a  very  large  and  fine  stock  of  FKOIT, 
ORNAMENTAL,  FOREST  and  EVERGREEN  trees; 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES, 
ASPARAGUS,  etc.,  etc.  This  stock  is  grown  with 
great  care,  and  is  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  NEW  ENGLAND  people, 
who  want  only  first-class  stock. 

All  persons  wishing  anything  in  our  line  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  our  Catalogue  free,  by  addressing 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TREES  GROW 


WHILE  YOU 
SLEEP, 

before  you  know  it  your  reward 
comes  in  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NOW 
by  writing  for  our  low  prices. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 
ROCHESTER,  I*.  Y. 
Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 


1,000 


Peach  Trees  with  freight  prepaid 

to  any  Station  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  two  to  three  feet,  for  $25.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  List  of  varieties  or  samples 
sent  on  request 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Sample  by  mall  25c.; 


Dwarf  Rocky  Ml.  Cherry  SMr  ,1;  low 

large  number:  big  discount  to  the  trade;  genuine  stock 
Sheridan  Nursery,  Geo.W.  Barlow,  Prop.. Sheridan, Wy 


SHALL  I  PLANT  ? 


We  answer  these  questions  fully,  and  are  the  only 
Nursery  making  Planting  Plans  and  Suggestions 
withoutcost.  Youcan’tfind  better  or  lower-priced 

Trees  •  Shrubs  •  Rhododendrons 
Roses  •  Hardy  Perennials 

than  we  offer  and  many  rare  novelties  hard  to  obtain, 
Our  Unique.  Catalogue,  finely  illustrated  with 
photogravures,  sent  for  Ten  Cents. 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO. 
102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


300  Acres. 

Largest  Nursery 
in  New  England. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

phurous  acid,  having  the  chemical  for¬ 
mula  of  S  O2,  i.  e.,  two  parts  of  oxygen 
united  to  one  of  sulphur.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  all  forms  of  animal  life, 
and  to  such  low  forms  of  vegetation  as 
fungous  and  mildew  germs.  It  is  not  as 
powerful  a  disinfectant  of  the  more 
deadly  microbes  of  contagious  diseases 
as  chlorine  gas,  but  is  much  safer  and 
easier  of  application,  and  generally 
cheaper.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  fumigation  of  damp  cellars,  as  the 
gas  is  readily  dissolved  in  the  moisture, 
and  serves  to  hinder  the  development  of 
disease  germs,  if  not  to  kill  them  out¬ 
right.  Sulphur  disinfecting  candles  are 
manufactured  by  a  New  York  firm,  and 
are  sold  quite  cheaply.  They  consist  of 
a  short,  thick  cylinder  of  sulphur  in 
which  is  cast  a  very  thick  cotton  wick. 
They  are  easy  to  manage  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  useful  for  fumigating  chicken- 
houses,  outbuildings,  etc.,  where  it 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  coals,  and  un¬ 
safe  to  build  a  fire.  They  should  always 
be  burned  in  an  old  iron  vessel  to  avoid 
danger  of  fire.  w.  van  fleet. 

A  Cheap  Florida  Fertilizer. 

W.  II.  M.,  Stuart,  Fla. — What  is  the  commercial 
value  of  a  Ion  of  fertilizer  with  the  following 
analysis  ?  It  sells  for  $25  per  ton  : 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture .  8  to  10 

Ammonia .  4J4  to  0 

Phosphoric  acid  .  5  to  6 

Sulphate  of  potash . 11  to  13 

Equal  to  actual  potash .  6  to  8 

Magnesium  sulphate,  lime,  vegetable 

fiber,  organic  matter,  etc . 65  to  70 

Made  exclusively  from  nitrate  of  soda,  bright 
cotton-seed  meal,  blood,  bone,  fine  ground  tobacco 
stems,  dissolved  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  (No  coloring  material  used). 

Ans. — If  the  guarantee  is  true  as  re¬ 
gards  the  analysis  and  make-up  of  this 
fertilizer,  it  is  a  good  bargain  at  $25 — • 
figured  at  the  prices  obtained  in  the 
North.  The  trouble  is  that  we  do  not 
know  what  proportions  of  bone  and 
nitrate  of  soda  are  used  in  the  mixture. 
The  manufacturers  might  put  a  handful 
each  of  blood,  bone  and  nitrate  into  a 
ton  of  the  mixture,  and  be  able  to  print 
the  statement  they  do.  The  chances  are 
that  this  is  a  mixture  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  ground  tobacco  stems,  dissolved 
rock  and  small  quantities  of  the  other 
substances. 

Hen  Manure  for  Liquid  Fertilizer. 

W.  A.  A'.,  Franklin,  Pa.— The  American  Florist 
says,  “hen  droppings  are  valuable  for  liquid 
manure,  but  contain  so  much  ammonia  that  an 
overdose  is  always  possible.  A  flour  barrel  full, 
if  clean  and  fresh,  will  be  sufiieient  for  7,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Twice  that  amount  of  sheep 
manure  would  be  necessary,  while  of  horse  or 
cow  manure,  it  would  require  a  two-horse  wagon 
load.”  I  would  like  to  know  whether  that  is  the 
case.  I  thought  that  it  was  about  the  same  as 
horse  manure. 

Ans. — A  barrel  of  fresh  hen  manure 
weighing  about  200  pounds,  will  contain 
not  far  from  four  pounds  of  ammonia. 
It  would  require  about  twice  as  much 
pure,  fresh  sheep  manure,  and  three 
times  as  much  horse  manure  to  give  that 
amount  of  ammonia.  The  same  fertility 
could  be  obtained  in  20  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  It  is  not  likely  that 
all  the  ammonia  can  be  soaked  out  of 
the  hen  manure,  but  even  if  it  could, 
7,000  gallons  of  water  will  give  a  solution 
too  diluted  to  be  of  great  value.  “  For 
general  farm  use,”  we  would  never  mix 
the  hen  manure  with  water,  but  would 
dry  it  with  plaster,  grind  it  and  use  it  as 
a  filler  with  potash  and  bone  to  make  a 
fertilizer — so  often  described  in  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Butter  Direct  from  Milk. 

M.  A.  S.,  Vernon,  VI.— My  neighbors  are  using 
separators,  that  separate  the  cream  from  the 
milk.  I  read  in  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  machine  that 
separates  the  butter  from  the  milk,  but  don’t 
know  the  manufacturer’s  address.  What  about  it? 

Ans. — Two  machines  known  as  the 
“extractor”  and  the  “accumulator” 
take  the  butter  directly  from  the  milk 
at  one  operation,  but  neither  machine 
has  become  popular  enough  to  continue 
in  use.  They  take  out  nearly  all  the 
butter-fat,  but  the  product  is  fresh  or 
sweet,  and  lacks  the  rich,  nutty  flavor 
of  butter  from  well-ripened  cream. 
There  is  but  a  limited  demand  for  it. 
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Charles  Wright,  Seaford,  Del. — A 
catalogue  of  large  and  small  fruits.  Mr. 
Wright  has  a  trial  peach  orchard  in 
which  are  nearly  300  different  kinds. 
He  has  20  acres  in  apples,  15  in  plums, 
comprising  all  of  the  Japan  varieties,  50 
in  small  fruits,  etc.  Mr.  Wright  was 
the  very  efficient  Superintendent  of 
Pomology  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
A  colored  picture  is  given  of  the  Miller 
Red  raspberry  which  he  regards  as  the 
firmest  and  best  shipping  variety  in  ex¬ 
istence,  ripening  with  the  earliest,  not 
surpassed  in  productiveness,  as  large  as 
the  Cuthbert,  while  the  canes  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  He  says  that  the  Triumph 
peach  is  as  early  as  Alexander,  yellow 
in  color,  one-half  larger  than  Alexander. 

William  Henry  Maule. — A  catalogue 
of  the  largest  size,  with  120  pages,  four 
colored  pages,  one  of  sweet  peas,  a 
second  of  dahlias,  a  third  of  roses  and  a 
fourth  of  the  new  Imperial  tomato. 
This  tomato  has  made  quite  a  stir  among 
tomato  growers,  as  being  solid,  early, 
smooth,  and  of  good  quality.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  are  offered  for  the 
best  specimens,  sent  to  Mr.  Maule  be¬ 
fore  October  15  next.  Mr.  Maule  finds 
“  perfection  at  last  attained  in  his  new 
Thoroughbred  potato.”  As  fine  in  flavor 
as  the  Freeman,  as  great  a  cropper  as 
the  Irish  Daisy,  and  as  early  as,  or  earlier 
than,  the  Early  Ohio. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


3,000,000  Plants. 
100,000  Fruit  Trees. 

All  leading  varieties.  Our  1896  Catalogue, 
mailed  free,  gives  descriptive  list.  It  tells 
w  hat  to  plant  for  profit.  Specialties :  Japan 
Plums,  Peaches  and  Strawberries. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.Y. 
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it  qilDDI  110  QTflPlf  O  500  Deutzia  Crenata 
OUniLUo  OlUuN  100  Deutzla  Candis- 
Siina,  200  Forsythia  Vlrdlssima,  600  Splrea  Rallardii. 
500  Splrea  Opulifolia  (yellow  leaf). 300  Weigela  Rosea, 
200  WelgelaVariegata,  1,000  Vir.  Creeper)  tine).  These 
shrubs  are  strong  and  bushy,  8  to  4  feet,  at  5c.  each, 
in  large  or  small  lots.  603  Sliver  Maples  8  to  10  feet, 
at  10c.;  1.000.  6  to  8  feet,  at  5c.,  straight  and  stocky. 
600  Norway  Spruce,  15  to  20  inches,  at  5e. 

CIIAS.  A.  DICKINSON.  Natick,  Mass. 


K  TREES 


TESTED  70  YEARS 
Salesmen  and  club 
makers  wanted  for 
GOLD  plum,  etc. 
Stark,  Louisiana, 
Ho.,  Rockport,  Ills. 


FAY  CURRANTS— Large  stock,  low  prices.  Extra 
strong,  1  and  2-year.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted.  Fred  H.  Burdett,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 


S™  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

Tells  you  what  to  plant;  and  about  reliable  Honest 
Platts  that  will  grow  and  prove  profitable. 

Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants 

50  varieties.  Price  list  free. 

A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 


mv  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

¥“•  D  CC  of  Interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
r  nnc.  careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 
C.  N.  FLANSBUKUH,  Leslie,  Mich. 


SMALL  Large  stock  and  well  rooted.  Catalogue 
FKU.IT  free,  which  tells  our  varieties  and  prices. 
PLANTS  A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


100  Collection 


■  V  w  ■  ■  w  w  1  ■  v  ■  ■  w  >ui  units. 

12  Royal  Church  Raspberry . $0.50 

12  Fay  Currant,  one  year . 75 

Total . $1.25 


SEND  FOR  MY  CATALOGUE. 

T.  C.  KEVITT.  ATHENIA,  N.  .J. 


B 

IIDDCC’C  FARM  ANNUALftr’96 

“The  I, ending  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 
U  III  bk  II  A  BOOK  of  184  pages,  more  complete  than  before; 

m  ™  ™  —hundreds  of  illustrations,  pictures  painted  from  nature — 

It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow,  and  rare  Novelties  that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Price  ten  cents  (less  than  cost),  but  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  SEEDS. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 


GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS. 

SMALL  FRUITS  ANV  EVERGREENS. 
Staple  Sorts  and  new  kinds  cheap.  Send  for  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT 

^  leading  varieties.  ARTHU 


VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  of  healthy,  thrifty  trees 
and  plants.  Koonce  Pear,  Sneed  Peach  and  all  other 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WE  ARE  HERE  WITH 


OCEANCITY, 
and  BERLIN! 


TWO  NEW  STRAWBERRIES  THAT  COME  TO  STAY. 
Millions  of  Plants  !  Sixty  Other  Varieties  !  ! 

Donald’s,  Elmira  and  Palmetto  Asparagus,  .Japan 
Plums,  Apple  and  Pcacli  Trees  by  the  car  load,  from 
natural  seed.  A  postal  with  your  name  will  bring  our  20-page 
Catalogue,  if  sent  now  to  _  .  __  . 

jenn.  Peach  Seed.  HARRISON  S,  BGPH fl,  Md. 


BERLIN 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


ORIOLE 

AND 


IDEAL. 


Named  by  U.  8.  Pomologlst.  Also  immense 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants.  Bottom 
prices.  14th  Annual  Catalogue  free. 

8L ATM AKER  &  SON,  Dover,  J)el. 


“Milwaukee” and  Eicke” 

Cotta’s  New  Prize  Winter  Apples  yield  great  ] 
J  crops  of  tine  fruit.  The  original  Eicke  tree,  only  ( 
1 19  yearsold,  bore  115  bu.  of  splendid  apples  during  t 
,  the  last  six  years  Cotta’s  Top-grafted  Apple  < 
i  and  Pear  Trees  are  the  hardiest  and  best  in  1 
1  America,  for  northern  planters.  Warranted  not  to  1 
1  winterkill.  General  nursery  stock.  BeRt  quality.  ] 
1  Catalogue  free.  J.  V.  COTTA,  Nursery,  111. 


Peach,  Pear  and  Plum 

Trees  of  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  prices  ever 
offered.  Send  your  list  for  prices  and  be  convinced. 
We  mean  to  sell.  Our  stock  is  genuine.  None  better. 
HENRY  LUTTS  SON,  Youngstown.  N.  Y. 


PARAGON  CHESTNUTS 

Grafted  Trees,  five  to  six  feet,  at  $1.25  each,  packed. 
Grafted  Trees,  four  to  five  feet.,  at  $1  each,  packed. 

ENGLE  &  BKO.,  Marietta,  Pa. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Apples.  10c.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Rochester  Nursery  Co.,  ltochester.  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  V,NES 

All  ohl  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  \V  nrrnn  ted 
true.  Ixnoctl  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  FItEDONIA,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Largest  Stock  in  the  World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer 
of  unrivaled  new  lied  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 
Currant.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


SMALL 

FRUIT 

PLANTS. 


You  can  get  of  us  The  Kuhal’S  favorite  grape, 
Nectar  or  Black  Delaware.  Catalogue  Free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


VICTORIA  CURRANTS 

Largest  yielding  and  most  profitable.  Extra  fine 
plants;  very  cheap.  Write  for  prices  on  quantity 
wanted.  Address 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


MILLER  RED  RASPRERRY 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Choice  fruits,  new  and  old.  Our  catalogue  sent  free 
will  save  you  money. 

MYKH  &  SON,  BridgeviUe,  Del. 


Ohio  and  Gregg  Raspberry  Plants 
for  Sale.  Send  for  prices. 

E.  J.  COOK,  Oaks  Corners,  N.  Y 


Golden  Queen,  Cuthbert,  Herstine  and  GREGG 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Brandywine  Straw¬ 
berry.  Japanese  Wineberry.  Good  assortment 
of  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines.  Price  List  free. 
Also,  Purebred  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

JOSIALI  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


BUTLER’S  BERRIES 

are  true  to  name,  fresh  dug,  reasonable 
in  price,  and  Standard  varieties.  No 
Circus  Poster ,  but  honest  descriptive 
list  free.  All  fruits. 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Box  B,  Cromwell.  Conn 


BRANDYWINE, 

Marshall  ana  Rio  Strawberry, 

and  a  choice  selection  of  Raspberry  Plants.  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  seed  potatoes.  Descriptive  price  list 
free.  Address 

EDWARD.  T.  INGRAM, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Oil  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  EACH. 

Oriole,  Ideal,  Giant,  Tubbs  and  Lady 

Thompson . $2  50 

1,000  best!  kinds,  by  express,  not  paid .  2  50 

12  Miller  Raspberry . / 

10  Peach  Trees . >  2  50 

1  Rldgely  Chestnut,  postpaid . ) 

Millions  of  plants.  Peach,  Apple.  Plum,  Pear  and 

Nut  Trees.  CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


Growing  in  sun  or  shade,  possessing  the  har¬ 
diness  of  the  Oak,  with  a  distinctive  charm 
entirely  its  own,  the  Memorial  Rose  ( Rosa 
Wichuraiana)  will  be  found  a  singularly  ap¬ 
propriate  plant  for  beautifying  Cemetery  plots. 
It  creeps  along  the  ground  just  as  an  Ivy  does, 
growing  ten  feet  in  a  single  season,  forming 
a  dense  mat  of  dark  green  lustrous  foliage, 
with  thornless  stems.  The  flowers  are  single, 
snow-white  with  a  golden  yellow  disc,  are  from 
5  to  6  inches  in  circumference,  and  have  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  Bauksia  Roses.  The 
flowers,  in  clusters,  are  produced  in  the  most 
lavish  profusion,  and  are  in  their  fullest  glory 
just  after  the  June  Roses  are  past.  Seen  then 
the  clusters  look  like  great  masses  of  snow, 
and  are  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered.  But 
its  use  is  not  confined  to  Cemeteries,  for  not 
only  is  it  also  perfectly  adapted  for  garden  cul¬ 
ture,  but  for  screening  rocky  slopes,  embank¬ 
ments  and  such  places  as  it  is  desirable  to 
quickly  cover  with  verdure  it  is  unsurpassed. 
Indeed,  it  adapts  itself  to  every  condition  of 
growth,  whether  barren  or  fertile  soil,  rocky 
ledge,  shady  nook  or  sun-kissed  slope. 

Prices  (free  bv  mall),  good  plants,  40c.  each, 
3  for  $1.00,  7  for  $2.00,  12  for  $3.00;  extra 
strong  plants,  60c.  each,  2  for  $1.00,  5  for 
$2.00,  12  for  $4.50. 


All  purchasers  of  the  nemorial  Rose  who 
will  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement 
will  be  sent  our  Manual  for  i8q6  of  “  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden  ”  (160  pages,  6  colored 
plates  and  over  500  engravings).  To  those  de¬ 
siring  the  Manual  only,  we  will  mail  it  on 
receipt  of  20  cents  (in  stamps),  which  is  less 
than  cost. 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

R.  II.  Brown  &  Co.,  Miller  Corners, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. — Potatoes  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  A  long  list  of  the  best  varieties. 

Arthur  G.  Aldridge,  Fishers,  Ontario 
County,  N  Y. — An  illustrated  list  of 
potatoes.  About  70  kinds  are  offered, 
ranging  from  §1. 10  upwards  per  barrel. 

M.  F.  Webster  &  Co.,  Victor,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y. — A  circular  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  A  select  list  which  the  firm  recom¬ 
mends.  Also  seed  oats,  field  corn,  rye 
and  wheat.  There  are  75  different  kinds 
of  potatoes  offered.  Then  there  are  col¬ 
lections  like  this  (one  pound  of  each)  for 
SI :  Carman  No.  1,  Carman  No.  3,  Early 
Harvest,  Good  News,  Great  Divide  and 
Sir  William. 

E.  G.  Packard,  Dover,  Del. — A  descrip¬ 
tive  list  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
Crimson  clover,  winter  oats,  cow  peas 
and  seed  corn  for  ensilage.  Mr.  Packard 
agrees  to  send  for  SI,  prepaid,  50  plants 
each  of  four  “  best  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries,  early,  medium  and  late — 200 
plants  in  all.”  Our  friends  should  try 
the  Rio  strawberry,  which,  in  our  own 
trials,  proved,  all  points  considered,  the 
best  of  the  earliest  kinds.  The  Miller 
Red  is  also  praised  as  the  best  of  the 
early  raspberries.  Four  pages  are  givep 
to  a  consideration  of  Crimson  clover  and 
cow  peas. 

Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. — Four¬ 
teenth  annual  catalogue  of  small  fruits. 
The  firm  offers  two  new  varieties  of 
strawberries  that  seem  to  be  well  worthy 
of  trial,  viz.,  Oriole  and  Ideal.  They 
were  originated  by  our  respected  friend, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Maryland.  He  says 
that  a  comparative  test  with  all  the  new 
and  standard  varieties,  carried  on 
through  four  seasons,  gives  substantial 
claims  that  they  are,  in  some  respects, 
decided  improvements  over  all  competi¬ 
tors.  Then,  too,  they  have  been  looked 
over  by  several  of  our  best  strawberry 
authorities,  who  urged  their  introduc¬ 
tion.  Fig.  64  shows  a  portrait,  quite 
true  to  life,  of  the  Oriole.  It  is  an  early 
berry,  ripening  about  with  Michel’s 
Early.  But  the  berries  average  large 
and  shapely.  It  is  highly  productive, 
deep  red  in  color,  and  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  “The  Ideal,”  says  Mr.  Kerr,  “is 
nearer  to  perfection  than  any  other 
variety  in  existence.” 

John  R.  &  Wm.  Parry,  Parry  P.  O., 
N.  J. — A  catalogue  of  the  Pomona  Nur¬ 
series,  established  in  1838.  Fruit,  nut 
and  ornamental  trees.  The  Bismarck 
apple  is  receiving  much  attention.  It 
is  said  to  bear  fruit  on  one-year  grafts. 
The  fruit  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity  and  color ;  the  tree  is  dwarf  and 
highly  prolific.  The  claims  made  for 
this  New  Zealand  apple  are  well  nigh  in¬ 
credible.  The  following  are  among 
them  :  “  Promises  to  take  the  place  of 

almost  every  other  apple  grown  in  this 
country  or  abroad  ;  a  most  astonishing 
revelation,  not  only  in  high  quality,  but 
also  in  hardiness,  and  especially  in 
early  fruiting ;  the  tree  is  of  stocky, 
short  growth,  and  when  laden  with  fruit 
at  one  or  two  years  old,  is  desirable  as  a 
pot  plant  for  table  or  greenhouse.  The 
apple  will  keep  in  an  ordinary  room 
until  March.”  Well,  if  all  that  is  true, 
the  Bismarck  is  a  revelation,  indeed. 
Among  pears,  the  Angel,  Idaho,  Lincoln 
Coreless  and  Japan  Russet  are  offered. 


The  new  Climbing  Rose,  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler,  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
acquisition  to  the  list  of  hardy  climbing 
roses  that  has  been  introduced  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  Every  one  that 
has  room  for  a  climber  should  have  it. 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  are  offering  this  and  many 
other  new  and  rare  things  in  their 
spring  catalogue,  which  is  the  finest 
they  have  ever  issued..  If  you  use  seeds, 
plants,  or  trees,  send  them  your  address 
on  a  postal  and  they  will  mail  you  a 
copy  free. — Adv. 


The  last  bore  quite  a  little  crop  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  last  season,  the  tree  hav¬ 
ing  been  received  the  year  previously. 
It  is  valuable  as  a  curiosity  and  for 
cooking.  The  firm  makes  a  specialty  of 
nut- bearing  trees. 


THORBURN  S  HIGH-GLASS  SEEDS. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  following  few  articles  of  sterling  merit: 

OCR  potatoesmous  “  THE  THORBURN  SET.” 

JV.  11.— Order  only  of  the  introducers,  and.  make  sure  of  yetting  the  genuine. 


J.  C.  Vaughan,  84  and  86  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. — A  catalogue  (116 
pages)  of  Vaughan’s  seeds,  colored  covers 
and  profusely  illustrated.  Mr.  Vaughan 
clhims  that  the  Acme  is  fully  a  week  in 
advance  of  any  other  potato  in  matur¬ 
ing,  and  that  hills  of  “  new  potatoes  ”  of 
fit  size  for  table  use,  can  be  dug  in  five 
weeks  from  time  of  planting.  He  has 
“  never  tried  a  kind  which  possesses  the 
points  of  an  extra  early,  large-yielding, 
high-quality  potato  like  the  Acme.”  It 
is  claimed  that  the  Black  Diamond  is  the 
greatest  acquisition  among  watermelons 
of  the  past  20  years.  “It  is  the  most 
prolific  watermelon  ever  planted.”  “Mel¬ 
ons  weighing  from  75  to  90  pounds  are 
frequent.”  The  catalogue  presents  a 
long  list  of  specialties  among  flowers, 
vegetables,  forage  plants  and  farm  seeds. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Pimllanfousi  gulMvtii&ittg. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


Sweet 


Sound  sleep,  good  appetite,  strong  nerves,  perfect 
digestion,  follow  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
as  naturally  aR  day  follows  night.  It  cures 
Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum,  etc.,  because 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  .$1 ;  six  for  $5. 


Hood’s  Pills 


cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
take,  easy  to  operate.  25c- 


IS  KIJVG  2 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
Postal  Card  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  liuckbee’s  Col¬ 
ossal— the  Greatest  Corn 
on  Eartll,  together  with  our 
beautiful  and  instructive  Seed 
and  Plant  Book  —  FREE 
if  you  write  to-day. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS, 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

P.O.  Box 545. 


BRIDGEMAN’S 

New  Catalogue  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Now  Ready.  Send  for  it. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


VAUGHAN’S  EARLY 
WHITE  COB  CORY 

grown  in  the  North,  is  3  full 
days  the  earliest  Sweet  Corn 
grown.  It  beats  all  tne  crack 
earlies,  no  matter  what  their  names 
are.  Pkt.,  10c.;  quart,  30c.,  postpaid; 
peck,  85c.;  bushel,  $2.75,  by  freight. 

CHOICE  SWEET  CORNS. 

rift.  I>t.  qt.  IVck.  Bit. 

Early  Champion .  10c.  20c.  85c.  85c.  $3.(d 

Moore’s  Kurlv Coneord  5c.  15c.  26c.  75c.  2.60 

Old  Colony .  6c.  20c.  80c.  80c.  2.75 

Country  Gentleman  10c.  20c.  35c.  1.00  3-50 

Hickox .  6c.  15c.  25c.  fiOc.  2-25 

Stowell’s  Evergreen.  5c.  15c.  25c.  60c.  2.0 
Late  Mammoth .  5c.  18c.  30c.  75c.  1.U 

One  packet  RED  Hubbard  Squash, 
rare  and  valuable,  and  our  complete 
116-page  catalog  for  1896  (a  mirror  of 
American  Horticulture)  free  with 
every  order  ifyoumention  this  paper 

AUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO:  84  and  86  Randolph  St. 
NEW  YORK!  20  Barclay  St. 


FOR  EARLY,  “THE  THORBURN’."— Very  best  extra  early  sort  grown,  being  very  productive, 
of  good  size  and  form,  and  of  unexcelled  table  quality.  *4  peck,  40e. ;  peck,  60c.;  bu.,  $1.75;  bbl.,  $3.25. 

FOR  MEDIUM,  “CARMAN  No.  1.” — Most  perfect  shape,  most  desirable  size,  and  exceedingly 
productive,  perfect  in  quality.  In  every  point  of  merit  the  best  second-early  in  cultivation. 
54  peck,  50c.;  peck.  75c.;  bu.,  $2;  bbl.,  $4,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

FOR  LATE,  “CARMAN  No.  By  far  the  greatest  yielder  ever  offered.  Very  large  and 

of  handsome  appearance,  and  unexcelled  table  quality.  Decidedly  the  best  for  held  culture. 
1  lb.,  by  mail  prepaid,  for  25c.;  *4  peck,  65c.;  peck,  $1 ;  bu.,  $3.50;  bbl.,  $7,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  our  Specialties : 

BEAN,  THORBURN’S  VALENTINE  WAX.— First  in  earliness,  first  in  productiveness,  and  first 
in  quality.  Quart,  30c.;  !4  peck,  $1 ;  peck,  $1.75;  bu.,  $6. 

BEET,  BLACK  QUEEN. — A  splendid  half-long  blood  beet  of  finest  table  quality,  with  beautiful 
dark  blood-red  foliage,  thus  combining  the  useful  and  the  ornamental.  Oz.,  20c.;  H  10.,  40c.;  lb.,  $1.25. 

CAULIFLOWER,  THORBURN'S  GILT-EDGE.— Large,  heavy,  fine.  The  best  and  surest  grown. 
Per  packet,  25c.;  oz.,  $2.25;  %  lb.,  $7.50;  lb.,  $30. 

CUCUMBER,  THORBURN’S  1896  PICKLING. — In  size,  symmetry,  slimness,  color  and  productive¬ 
ness,  this  is  a  perfect  variety  for  pickling.  Oz.,  15c.;  %  lb.,  50c.;  lb.,  $1.50. 

MUSK  MELON,  LONG  ISLAND  BEAUTY.— Finest  in  quality,  handsomest  in  appearance,  and 
earliest  of  all.  Oz.,  15c.:  H  lb  ,  30c.;  lb.,  $1. 

PEA,  “DUKE  OF  YORK  ” — Superb  new  wrinkled  sort;  very  large,  long,  full  pods;  finest  flavor. 
Height,  3  feet.  Pint,  45c. ;  quart,  85c. 

RADISH,  ROUND,  SCARLET  CHINA.— Suitable  for  either  summer  or  winter  use.  Oz.,  15c.; 
M  lb.,  40c.;  lb.,  $1.25. 

TOMATO,  “THE  WALDORF.”— Perfect,  uniform  shape:  smooth,  large,  and  of  finequality:  solid  ; 
dark  shining  rose  color ;  medium  early;  very  productive.  Packet,  10c.;  three  packets  for  25c. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.^®* 

Established  1802.  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


M 


Warranted 


A  leading  reason  for  warranting  our  seed,  as  per 
first  page  of  Catalogue  is.  we  raise  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  them.  As  the  original  introducers  of 
the  Cory  and  Longfellow  Corns,  Miller  Cream 
Melon.  Ohio  and  Burbank  Potatoes.  Warren, 
Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes.  Marble- 
head  Early  Marrowfat  Pea,  Eclipse  Beet.  Ken- 
A  I  y  tucky  Wonder  and  Marblehead  Horticultural 

DDll  V  Beans,  Southport  Early  Globe  and  Danvers’  Red 

ObCU  w!  V  Globe  Onions.  All  Seasons  and  Marblehead  Mam- 

moth  Cabbages  and  numerous  other  valuable  vege¬ 
tables.  we  solicit  a  share  of  the  public  patronage.  Our 

_  Catalog  of  Vegetablesand  Flower  Seed  lor  1896,  containing 

many  new  Vegetables*  Flowers*  the  best  of  the  old  will  besent/ree.  J.  J.II.GREOOUY  &  80N,MaHjloh«ul,  ji«m. 


PLANTING  J 

well  begun  Is  half  done.  Begin 
well  by  getting  Ferry’s  Seeds. 

Don’t  let  chance  determine 
your  crop,  but  plant  Ferry’s 
Seeds.  Known  and  sold 
everywhere. 

Before  you  plant,  get 

Ferry’s  Seed  Annual 

for  1896.  Contains  more  prac¬ 
tical  information  for  farmers 
and  gardeners  than  many  high- 
priced  text  books.  Mailed  free. 

I).  M.  FERRY  A  CO.,  DETROIT,  M1CU. 


SEED  OATS. 

Varieties  which  yielded  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than 
common  sorts  grown  in  same  localities  last  year. 
NEW  ZEALAND.— A  late  side  head  variety. 
LINCOLN.— An  early  round  head  variety. 

PRICE,  if  you  mention  this  paper,  only  75  cents  per 
bushel:  10  bushels,  $6.50;  25  bushels,  $15;  100  bushels. 
$50,  bags  included. 

Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Farm  Seeds,  free. 

IOWA  SEED  CO., 


HONEST  EE«. 

SEEDS  Write  for  it  To-day 


HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN, 

Seidbm in, 

Harrisburg,  Pa, 


FREE. 


O  F  p  C?  All  Varieties. 

j£m  ^^Catalogues  FREE 


J.CHAS,  McCullough 


Second  &  Walnut  Sts. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


$1001  FREE 

To  the  persons  making  flic  largest  yield 
from  1/1  U  C  I  COO  GOLD  COIN  I’ROLI  FIC 
our  VllltLLOO  MVEET  POTATO  Oils 
year.  Here  is  a  eliauec*  to  MAKE  MONET 
EASY,  besides  getting  the  best  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  on  eartll.  Send  ihr  1890  Catalogue. 

.  TI  %  T  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  post- 
(  I  |\|  1(1  paid,  ~Oe.  per  lb.  Ited  Wetli- 
1  ”  I  I  v  crsfield,  SOe.  per  pound. 

MELON  SEED,  all  leading  varieties.  :t5c. 
per  pound,  postpaid.  Can  you  beat  this? 

RADISHES.  15c.  per  pound,  postpaid. 
Peas.  Beans  and  all  Vegetable  Seeds  at  eor- 
respondingly  low  prices.  It  will  pay  you 
to  let  us  hear  from  you  before  you  buy.  We 
are  the  Market  Gardener  and  Farmer’s 
friend.  OCR  PRICES  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

THE  HUNTINGTON  SEED  GO  •  Indiana. 


ONION  SEEDS. 

We  are  selling  True  SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION 
SUED;  lied  and  Yellow,  $1  per  pound ;  White,  $2  per 
pound.  We  have  the  best  stock  this  year  ever  offered 
CALIFORNIA  RED  GLOBE  ONION  SEED,  at  60c. 
per  pound,  mailed  free.  Send  postal  t'orour  Catalogue 
WHEELER  &  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


CORN 


-VIRGINIA  ENSILAGE  makes  larger 
growth  and  more  fodder  than  any  other 
sort.  Climatic  change  makes  Southern 
corn  especially  valuable  for  fodder  and  ensilage 
purposes  in  the  North  and  West.  Write  for  price 
and  circular  giving  full  information. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS.  Richmond,  Va. 


—1.000  bushels  Lincoln  Seed  Oats,  as  good  as 
the  best,  at  40c.  a  bushel.  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
and  Burpee's  Superior,  both  late  potatoes, 
at  25c.  a  bu.  A.  H.  Goodrich, Oakwood,N  Y. 


II  pecks  of  Beans  make  a  Deacon 

and  you  can  raise  more  than  that  from  one  package 
of  Worcester  Mammoth  Pole  Beans.  Best  on  earth 
for  kitchen  garden  or  market  gardener.  Brightest 
carmine  pod;  best  keeper;  very  prolific.  Sendatonce 
for  large  package,  10c.  Pint,  30c.;  quart,  55c  .  post¬ 
paid.  Elegant  catalogue  goes  with  it. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


|  BlPa||n  Get  in  the  swim  !  Ask  for  the  Agency  of 

rtll  I  ILIltnO  Royal  Standard  Fertilizers 


before  territory  is  taken.  Sure  winners 


and  EASY  to  sell.  HIGH-GRADE  SPECIAL  BRANDS  for  all  soils  and  crops.  Respons¬ 
ible  agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Catalogue  Free.  Address 


ROYAL  FERTILIZER  CO.,  No.  40  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


4iSOLUBLE«> 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Standard  Guano  Now  in  Use. 

Almanac  for  1896  now  ready;  sent  on  application. 


PACIFIC  CUANO  CO., 


AGENTS  WANTED.  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland. 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS . 

(CONTINUED.) 

Edward  T.  Ingram,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
— A  circular  of  small  fruits  and  several 
kinds  of  potatoes.  He  heads  his  list  of 
strawberries  with  the  Brandywine  as 
combining  more  good  qualities  than  any 
other  kind  he  has  tried.  lie  agrees  with 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  Riostrawberry  “  is 
the  earliest  strawberry  that  is  worth 
growing.”  II is  list  of  raspberries  is  short, 
but  select,  viz.,  Miller,  Loudon,  Kansas, 
Eureka,  Hilbornand  Columbian.  His  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Carman  No.  1  potato  is 
just  right — evidently  written  from  his 
own  observation.  He  says  that  “it  cooks 
mealy  as  eai-ly  as  the  Early  Rose,”  which 
is  true,  “  but  the  vines  continue  to  grow 
until  midseason.” 

Fred  E.  Young,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A 
catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  small  fruits,  roses,  etc. 
There  is  a  colored  portrait  of  the  Walter 
Pease  apple.  Several  pages  are  given  to 
the  new  Alice  grape,  whose  merits  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  report  outside 
of  the  originator’s  grounds.  It  is  a  red 
grape  of  fine  quality,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  keepers.  Keepsake,  Columbus, 
Golden  Prolific,  Chautauqua,  Red  Jacket 
and  Triumph,  which  resembles  the  Col¬ 
umbus,  are  among  the  gooseberries 
offered,  and  a  better  selection  could  not 
be  made.  Wm.  Belt,  it  is  claimed,  bears 
larger  strawberries  than  Bubach,  and 
the  plants  are  “  much  more  productive.” 
Note  what  is  said  of  the  Bourgeat 
quince,  the  Centennial  cherry.  Mr. 
Young,  rightly  as  we  think,  regards  the 
Clematis  Henryi  as  the  best  of  its  color. 
We  imported  our  first  plant  of  this 
splendid  variety  nearly  20  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  known  in  this  country. 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hai.e,  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn. — If  there  were  nothing  else 
in  this  catalogue  but  the  story  of  the 
remarkable  success  of  two  plucky,  bright 
boys,  which  is  told  under  th«  title  of 
“  From  a  Push-cart  to  a  Trolley-car,”  we 
would  still  ask  our  readers  to  send  for  it. 
In  their  early  efforts,  they  were  not  only 
poor,  but  $7,000  in  debt.  Financial  suc¬ 
cess  came  all  at  once.  In  one  season, 
they  cleared  $9,000,  and  the  next  year 
the  $2,000  surplus  was  “  squandered  ”  in 
chemical  fertilizers.  That  year  was  a 
bad  one,  and  they  again  ran  heavily  in 
debt  for  labor  and  fertilizers,  though 
aiming  to  cultivate  more  thoroughly  and 
feed  more  liberally  than  ever  before. 
But  the  next  year,  all  their  fruits  pro¬ 
duced  abundantly,  and  their  “profits 
were  enormous.”  Then  it  was  said  by 
neighbors  who  had  previously  warned 
Mrs.  Hale,  the  mother,  that  her  boys 
would  ruin  her  by  appropriating  the  very 
best  part  of  her  land  for  a  briar  patch, 
especially  when,  a  little  later,  the  farm 
was  mortgaged  to  buy  horses,  wagons, 
tools  and  fertilizers  to  help  them  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  enlarge  these  “briar  patches,” 
then  it  was  said,  “The  Hales’  boys  are 
mighty  lucky.”  Were  the  neighbors 
right  ?  Did  they  bear  in  mind  that  “all 
the  summer  wages,”  in  those  earlier 
days,  “  except  what  was  speut  for  a  suit 
of  clothes  and  the  first  bought  overcoat, 
were  reserved  to  buy  new  varieties  of 


Break  up  the  Clods. — Every  clod  of 
earth  on  the  fields  is  a  nugget  of  gold, 
so  to  speak,  which  contains  within  it 
equivalent  elements  of  value.  But  as 
the  gold  of  the  nugget  is  only  procured 
by  crushing  and  separating  the  rock,  so 
the  gold  of  the  clod  is  only  procured  by 
crushing  and  dissolving  it  by  the  rains 
and  air,  so  that  the  crop  can  separate 
the  valuable  plant  food  (the  farmer’s 
gold)  from  it.  How  to  crush  these  clods 
and  release  the  rich  plant  food  in  them 
is  the  question  for  the  farmer.  We  can 
tell  him  how;  viz.:  by  using  a  perfect 
implement,  such  as  the  “ACME”  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Rev¬ 
eler,  which  has  been  used  by  thousands 
of  farmers  without  one  case  of  disap¬ 
pointment  or  dissatisfaction.  It  crushes 
the  clods  better  than  a  roller ;  tears 
them  to  small  particles  and  forms  them 
into  compact  yet  mellow  soil,  better 
than  any  other,  or  all  other,  harrows 
combined,  and  does  all  this  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  See  advertisement  on  page  210. 


fruit  plants  ?  ”  Good  friends,  we  know 
of  no  better  example  to  prove  that  indus¬ 
try,  study  and  perseverance  will  lead  to 
success  on  the  farm,  as  elsewhere,  than 
the  success  of  these  Hale  boys  ;  and  we 
would  ask  those  of  you  who  have  been 
cast  down  by  repeated  failures  ;  those  of 
you  who  are  in  debt  and  who  see  in  farm 
industries  no  ray  of  light,  not  only  to 
guide  them  to  recovery,  but  to  success¬ 
ful,  happy  lives,  to  read  “  From  a  Push¬ 
cart  to  a  Trolley-car.  ”  Now,  the 
“lucky”  Hale  boys  own  in  Georgia  a 
peach  orchard  of  about  1,000  acres,  and 
hundreds  of  acres  have  been  added  to 
their  home  farm  in  South  Glastonbury. 

The  Hales  have  great  faith  in  the 
Japan  plums,  and  one  of  these  farms 
has  been  devoted  to  them.  They  paid 
Luther  Burbank  $500  for  his  “  J,”  since 
called  the  Hale,  which  is  now  offered 
for  sale.  The  other  Japan  plums  which 
they  prize  are  Willard,  Red  June,  Berck- 
mans,  Abundance,  Normand,  Burbank, 
Chabot.  Their  favorite  peaches  are 
Crosby,  Oldmixon,  Elberta,  Triumph 
and  Connecticut,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
bears  fruit  of  great  size,  handsome  ap 
pearance  and  superior  flavor,  ripening 
the  earliest  of  any  large  yellow  peach. 
For  big  strawberries  and  lots  of  them, 
the  firm  advises  us  to  plant  the  new 
variety,  Bouncer.  Many  of  these  fruits 
are  photographed  in  colors  by  the  new 
process. 


ItttercHancoujS  gUmtisinji 

lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thb  R  it  rat.  New-Yorker. 


ouccessful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  lO%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St  ,  New  York- 


Genuine  'sir  Guano. 

In  original  packages  as  imported.  No 
manipulation.  Limited  stock.  To-day's 
price,  $37  per  ton,  cash.  f.  o.  b.  Camden 
or  Philadelphia. 

TAYLOR  BROS. ,Mar'‘e,cA“GEN.Tf r“,s' 


^FERTILIZERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY  V 


THElARECKl  CHEMICAL  CD 

^SANDUSKY.  OHIO. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

j  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN  | 

SHIPMAN  J 
COLLIER  'j 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  I.onis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


IT  IS  JUST  AS  EASY,  and  a  heap  more 
sensible,  to  use  a  little  care  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  materials  when  having  paint¬ 
ing  done  and  secure  the  best  result  as  it  is 
to  take  chances  and  use  m  xtures  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  To  be  sure  of  getting 

P  ure  W I  lif  e  L  end 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  desired  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands 
of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting-  Colors. 

O 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


if 

& 

a! 
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RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants,  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  lias  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  tor  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  how  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


DARLING’S  SL  FERTILIZER 


possesses  all  the  nutritive  elements  requisite  in  plant  food.  Being 
rich  in  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  combined  in  just 
the  right  proportions,  they  are  highly  efficacious  for  all  crops,  but 
especially  adapted  for  corn,  potatoes,  grain,  root  crops,  and  top 
dressing  for  grass  land. 

Lawn  Dressing  and  Flower  Grower  In  neat  packages  for  house-plants,  Bone  Meal 
for  cattle,  and  Chicken  Bone ;  also  bone  for  mechanical  purposes,  Pure  Beef  Scraps 
and  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  descriptions.  For  sale  at  all  agricultural  ware-houses 
and  seed  stores  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England.  Ask  for  Darling’s  Fertilizers. 

Our  1896  Catalogue  contains  important  information  on  the  fertilizer  question 
which  every  grower  should  know.  We  send  it  Free. 

L,.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 


and 

FINE 
(BONE 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  th,e  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Lay  aside  your  prejudices  and  do  that 
which  experiment  and  experience  has  I 
determined  to  be  the  best.  Your  soil 
may  have  been  robbed  of  its  fertility  by 
the  past  system  of  agriculture.  It  can 
be  restored  and  made  fertile  and  pro¬ 
ductive  easier,  cheaper,  quicker  and 
more  lastingly  so  by  a  liberal  . use  of  our 
standard  brands  of 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS 

than  by  any  plan  known.- 
They  are  suited  to  every  variety  of  crop, 
and  in  them  the  various  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  are  proportioned  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  classes  of  plants.  They 
are  uniform,  dry  and  drillable.  Every 
brand  is  guaranteed  to  be  of  best  qual¬ 
ity  and  carries  its  analysis  with  it. 
stamped  on  the  bag.  Our  prices  are 
very  reasonable — quality  of  goods  con-  , 
sidered.  We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  I 
high  grade  Agricultural  Chemicals  to| 
supply  those  who  wish  to  mix  their  | 
own  fertilizers.  Write  us. 

The  CLEVELAND  DRYER  GO..  Cleveland.  0. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 Yt  marks,  or  10^4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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That  is  a  new  idea  in  poultry  keeping — that  Cali¬ 
fornia  scheme  of  portable  houses.  The  English  and 
Canadian  farmers  often  made  little  houses  on  wheels 
which  are  hauled  into  the  grain  fields  after  harvest, 
to  provide  headquarters  for  hens  which  pickup  the 
fallen  grain.  The  plan  of  planting  plum  trees  in 
poultry  yards,  or  of  building  yards  around  plum  trees, 
is  old  enough  ;  but  the  California  combination  seems 
to  be  new  and  practical. 

© 

In  describing  that  fertilizer  mixer  last  week,  we 
were  told  how  Mr.  Macomber  has  a  number  of  boxes 
gauged  to  hold  certain  weights  of  the  chemicals  that 
are  used  in  mixing.  This  saves  an  immense  amount 
of  weighing,  and  some  dairymen  have  adopted  much 
the  same  plan  in  feeding  different  kinds  of  grain  to 
stock.  They  gauge  boxes  or  measures  to  hold  certain 
weights  of  corn  meal,  bran,  oats  or  linseed  meal,  and 
are  thus  able  to  ‘  ‘  balance”  their  ration  much  more 
accurately  than  they  could  when  feeding  by  the  quart. 

O 

Every  spring  the  fever  for  trying  all  the  “  new” 
forage  plants,  seems  to  strike  some  farmers.  No 
matter  how  high  the  price,  the  prospect  of  growing 
twice  as  much  fodder  as  an  acre  of  clover  on  good 
soil  will  yield,  is  enough  to  make  money  fairly  burn 
in  the  enthusiasts’  pockets.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  tell 
them  not  to  do  it ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  for 
them  to  try  these  new  plants  in  a  small  way.  A  care¬ 
ful  test  of  the  new  things  will  make  them  more  care¬ 
ful  to  observe  the  habits  and  possibilities  of  the 
plants  they  already  raise.  A  few  seeds  of  the  new 
plants,  carefully  tested,  will  give  them  a  cheap  and 
reliable  education  in  “  novelties.” 

© 

Again  and  again  we  are  asked  to  state  what  mix¬ 
ture  of  chemicals  should  be  used  to  fertilize  small 
fruits.  From  long  experience,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  fine  bone  of  good  quality  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  most  satisfactory  source  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  for  fruits.  In  some  cases,  a  little 
nitrate  of  soda  is  needed,  and  in  others,  cotton-seed 
meal  is  so  cheap  that  it  should  be  used  ;  but  in  most 
cases,  bone  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  As  for 
potash,  the  choice  will  generally  be  between  wood 
ashes  and  muriate.  If  ashes  guaranteed  to  contain 
five  per  cent  of  potash,  can  be  bought  for  $9  a  ton, 
we  would  use  them,  applying  equal  parts  of  ashes 
and  bone.  At  a  higher  price,  muriate  of  potash  will 
be  cheaper— so  far  as  actual  fertility  is  concerned — 
and  we  would  use  three  parts  of  bone  and  one  of 
muriate — all  broadcasted  and  worked  in  with  rake, 
cultivator  or  hoe. 

© 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Peninsula  Horticultural 
Society,  a  well-known  horticulturist  advanced,  and 
advocated,  the  absurd  theory  that,  by  the  budding 
or  grafting  of  one  kind  of  plant  upon  the  roots  of 
another,  all  new  root  growth  would  be  like  the  bud 
or  scion  which  was  inserted  into  the  root,  i.  e.,  when 
pear  scions  are  grafted  upon  quince  roots,  the  new 
growth  of  roots  will  be  pear  roots,  etc.  He  claimed 
that  the  pear  leaves  elaborated  the  sap  from  the 
quince  root,  and  changed  it  into  pear  sap  ;  hence  the 
new  roots  would  be  pear  and  not  quince  roots.  Those 
present  at  once  questioned  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
and  instances  were  cited  where  the  roots  of  dwarf 
pear  trees  had  sent  up  quince  shoots,  and  the  peach 
roots  upon  which  plum  had  been  budded  sent  up  peach 
shoots.  It  is  a  very  pretty  theory  that  the  leaves 
change  the  sap  to  that  of  the  kind  of  plant  of  which 


the  leaves  are  the  foliage  ;  but  it  does  not  hold  good, 
else  why  does  the  potato  root,  for  instance,  upon 
which  the  tomato  has  been  grafted,  still  continue  to 
yield  tubers  instead  of  tomatoes  ?  Theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  must  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  ;  but  practice 
does  not  carry  out  the  above  theory  in  any  instance. 

O 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  theories  and  results  of 
those  German  scientists.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  raw  phosphate  rock  is  as  available  as  that  in 
bone.  Let  us  make  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  of  good 
bone,  and  30  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  an¬ 
other  of  28  pounds  of  dried  blood,  120  of  raw  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  and  30  of  muriate.  The  two  mixtures 
contain  about  equal  amounts  of  organic  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Yet  we  think  that  few 
persons  who  have  used  fertilizers  carefully  would 
hesitate  in  saying  which  will  give  surer  results.  This 
matter  has  been  tried  at  the  Rhode  Island  Station  for 
two  years.  In  this  case,  like  money  values  in  bone 
and  rock  were  tested.  In  other  words,  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  fine  bone  was  used  against  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  fine  rock.  In  four  trials — two  with 
lime  and  two  without  lime — the  bone  has  invariably 
given  better  results. 

© 

Hothouse  lambs,  properly  dressed  according  to  the 
requirements  of  dealers,  have  the  heads  and  feet  on. 
Dealers  say  that  these  enable  them  to  detect  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  disease  otherwise  undiscoverable.  Rut  these 
are  contrary  to  a  city  ordinance  which  says  that  no 
animal  shall  be  taken  to  any  public  or  private  market 
for  food,  until  the  entrails,  head  and  feet,  except  of 
poultry  and  game,  and  the  heads  and  feet  of  swine, 
shall  have  been  removed.  The  inspectors  of  the  Health 
Department  have  recently  been  endeavoring  to  en¬ 
force  this  ordinance,  and  much  dissatisfaction  has  re¬ 
sulted.  A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  reciting  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  asking 
that  this  provision  be  so  changed  as  to  exempt  spring 
lambs.  The  Board  of  Health  has  promised  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  these  lambs,  and  to  have  the  ordinance 
changed  so  as  to  have  them  sold  as  formerly  without 
violating  the  law.  They  are  shipped  dressed  until 
hot  weather,  and  are  then  sent  alive. 

© 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  farmers 
to  get  out  of  the  “old  ruts.”  While  conversing  last 
fall  with  a  prominent  farmer,  we  casually  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  a  well-known  fruit  grower  was  feeding 
windfall  and  unmerchantable  apples  to  a  dairy  of 
milch  cows.  The  farmer  insisted  that  it  could  not  be 
possible,  as  the  apples  would  “dry  up  the  milk.”  Such 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  case  if  the  cows  were 
allowed  all  the  apples  they  could  eat  when  first  be¬ 
ginning  to  feed  them.  The  fruit  grower  informed  us 
that  a  very  few  apples  were  fed  at  first.  About  one- 
half  bushel  was  given  at  a  feed,  to  four  or  five 
head  of  cattle.  The  quantity  was  gradually  in¬ 
creased  after  a  few  days’  feeding,  until  from  one 
peck  to  one-half  bushel  was  given  to  each  animal 
at  a  feeding,  in  connection  with  other  food.  Fed 
in  this  manner,  the  apples  proved  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  food,  and  increased  the  yield  of  milk  and 
butter.  Many  farmers  have  hesitated  to  adopt  ensil¬ 
age  feeding  for  fear  of  injuring  their  stock  ;  yet  when 
once  begun,  they  rarely  return  to  the  old  methods  of 
feeding.  This  is  a  progressive  age,  and  the  farmer 
must  keep  to  the  front  if  he  would  succeed. 

G 

The  Atlantic  States  Packers’  Association,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  packers  of  canned  goods  in  the  eastern 
States,  has  just  held  a  convention  in  this  city.  The 
general  verdict  was  that  prices  are  too  low,  ruinously 
so.  In  connection  with  the  convention,  was  an  exten¬ 
sive  display  of  canning  machinery.  Everything  seems 
to  be  done  by  machinery,  the  saving  being  carried 
much  farther  here  than  it  is  in  the  growing  of  the  crops 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  husking  and  silking  machine 
into  which  the  unhusked  ears  of  corn  are  dumped 
promiscuously,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  go 
through  the  machine  automatically,  and  come  out  on 
a  conveyor,  perfectly  free  from  husks  and  silks.  Some 
husking  machines  do  not  remove  the  silks,  and 
there  are  machines  that  brush  the  ears  free  from  silks 
automatically.  Then  the  corn  is  taken  from  the  cob, 
is  carried  to  cookers,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds, 
which  stir  and  mix  the  corn,  then  it  goes  to  auto¬ 
matic  machines  which  put  just  the  proper  amount  of 
corn  into  each  can.  One  of  the  machines  shown  had 
a  capacity  of  50,000  cans  a  day.  Another  machine 
caps  and  solders  the  same  number  of  cans  daily,  with 
no  attention  except  to  feed  in  the  cans  and  material, 
capping  one  dozen  at  each  pressure.  Another  machine 
pastes  the  labels  on  the  cans  as  fast  as  three  or  four 
persons  can  feed  them  in,  delivering  them  in  cases  of 
two  dozen  each,  all  ready  for  nailing  on  the  covers. 


There  are  various  makes  of  these  different  machines,  all 
of  them  claiming  superiority  in  one  or  more  points. 
There  is  a  rotary  pea  separator  for  cleaning  and  grad¬ 
ing  peas.  An  ingenious  device  took  the  skin  and  core 
from  pineapples  with  lightning  speed.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  canned  goods  are  being  sold  for  phenome¬ 
nally  low  prices  ?  And  is  there  much  encouragement 
for  the  grower  of  small  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  can  his  goods  and  hope  to  compete  with  the 
establishments  that  use  these  great  labor-saving 
machines  ? 

O 

Some  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  paid  its  respects  to 
the  so-called  “Natural  Plant-food”  which  is  being 
advertised  largely  by  circular.  The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  has  analyzed  and  tested  this  fertilizer,  and 
concludes  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  soft  phosphate  rock 
which  costs  about  $7  a  ton  at  the  seaboard.  The 
price  charged  for  “  Natural  Plant-food”  is  $17.  To 
pay  $10  a  ton  for  the  name  is  mighty  poor  business 
policy  for  these  hard  times.  This  may  be  a  natural 
fertilizer,  but  it  is  offered  at  a  very  unnatural  price. 
Another  “Natural  Fertilizer”  is  made  by  a  concern  in 
Pittsburgh,  which  claims  to  use  garbage,  and  to  re¬ 
tain  a  portion  of  the  “vegetable  carbon”  in  the  manu¬ 
facture.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  statement  about 
this  fertilizer  : 

We  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  iu  the  manufacture  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  because  we  are  not  only  giving  high  percent¬ 
ages  of  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia  and  potash,  but  we  are  incor¬ 
porating  in  that  same  ton  of  material,  two  tons  of  concentrated 
vegetable  matter  ;  or,  in  other  words,  manure,  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  refuse,  simply  divested  of  its  free  water,  and  this  is  chiefly 
composed  of  vegetable  carbon,  which  is  the  bulk  of  the  solid 
residue  of  all  plants. 

It  will  be  discouraging,  indeed,  if  such  ridiculous 
stuff  as  that  will  induce  farmers  to  pay  for  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  a  price  above  a  fair  valuation  of  the  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  it.  “  Vege¬ 
table  carbon”  is  another  name  for  which  farmers  are 
expected  to  pay  their  hard-earned  dollars.  The  worst 
feature  of  it  is  that  some  of  the  agricultural  papers 
print  such  stuff,  word  for  word,  with  nothing  to 
indicate  that  it  is  not  editorial  advice  and  comment ! 

o 

BREVITIES. 

“LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON  !" 

(SEE  FIRST  PAGE). 

Don’t  lose  your  courage,  boy— the  world  is  wide, 

And  every  trouble  has  its  lighter  side. 

Stick  to  the  farm,  be  brave  and  strong,  be  true 
To  your  ideals — Time  will  come  to  you 
With  full  reward.  The  years  are  just— they  bring 
A  recompense  to  those  who  nobly  cling 
To  duty,  and,  uuvexed  by  fortune’s  frown, 

Break  through  the  evils  that  would  crush  them  down. 

And,  striving  for  improvement,  you  will  see, 

All  your  surroundings  rise  unconsciously. 

Stay  for  your  mother’s  sake;  her  apron’s  string 
Holds  witii  the  safety  of  an  iron  ring. 

And  you  will  live  to  deem  it  no  disgrace 
To  find  the  proverb  changed,  and  iu  the  place 
Of  that  “Like  Father,”  we  shall  read  with  pride 
The  words,  “Like  Mother”  true  and  verified  ! 

The  White  grub  is  a  scrub. 

Don’t  love  a  dishonest  dollar. 

Oatmeal  will  cure  shote  squeal. 

The  devil  fertilizes  a  family  row. 

Does  your  cellar  need  sulphuring  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  potato  report  this  week. 

Lime  is  not  needed  with  uuleaclied  ashes. 

How  often  does  your  mind  take  a  vacation  '■ 

We  now  have  coming  au  account  of  a  $5  henhouse  ! 

’<  I  have  money  to  burn!”  said  the  young  man  as  he  lit  his  cigar. 
Do  you  notice  how  many  questions  are  being  answered  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  ? 

In  1890  there  were  82,329  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  this  country 
Of  that  number,  12,610  were  total  abstainers. 

J.  A.  W.,  page  208,  has  certainly  done  something.  He  is  right 
iu  calling  on  the  “  goiug-to-do’s”  for  figures  !■ 

There  has  been  so  much  inquiry  about  that  plank  barn  frame, 
that  we  have  had  a  picture  made  of  the  complete  model. 

That  calf  without  milk,  page  209,  is  as  “fine  as  silk.”  Too  much 
belly  and  bones,  perhaps,  but  for  au  “artificial”  she  is  doing  well. 

Look  straight  iu  the  phiz  of  the  poultry  biz,  and  you’ll  be  pretty 
apt  to  say  that  you’ve  got  to  be  “  in  it”  each  living  minute,  in 
order  to  make  it  pay. 

Last  fall  we  had  au  account  of  a  silo  that  was  filled  at  intervals 
during  the  fall  with  corn  cut  and  cured  as  for  husking.  The  plan 
was  a  success.  All  about  it  soon  with  a  picture  of  the  silo. 

Information  is  desired  from  those  who  have  fed  corn  ensilage 
to  hogs.  Is  it  a  suitable  food  for  them  ?  How  much  should  they 
eat  ?  How  is  it  best  fed  ?  What  grain  is  best  to  feed  with  it  ? 

If  John  L.  Sullivan  had  a  big  battle  in  hand  about  April  10,  he 
would  now  be  in  training  for  it.  YTou  will  be  called  upon  to 
tackle  the  spring  work  by  that  time.  Are  you  in  training?  Why 
not  ? 

This  is  the  way  a  West  Virginia  friend  says  that  he  makes  use 
of  railroad  iron  :  “  I  hitch  it  behind  the  disc  harrow  to  mash  the 
clods  and  smooth  and  level  the  ground.  It  will  do  au  almost  per¬ 
fect  job,  if  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work.” 

In  regard  to  the  discussion  as  to  the  determination  of  sex  at 
will— or,  rather,  what  produces  sex  differences,  we  would  like  to 
bring  up  illustrations  of  men  with  feminine  minds  or  women  with 
masculine  minds.  How  are  we  to  account  for  such  two-sided 
beings  ? 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  very  convenient  dry  powder  distributer  or 
bellows  is  made  by  Chas.  H.  Childs  &  Co.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

Western  farmers  will  find  almost  anything 
they  need  in  the  farm  implement  line,  in  the  1896 
catalogue  of  M.  Rumeley  Company,  La  Porte, 
Ind.,  and  all  their  goods  will  be  found  first-class. 

The  Carter  Wire  Fence  Machine  Company,  Box 
30,  Mt.  Sterling,  O.,  make  a  lump  price  for  their 
fence  machine  and  materials  for  300  rods  of 
fence.  It  brings  the  price  down  very  low,  and  the 
fence  seems  to  give  very  good  satisfaction. 

The  Diamond  balance  churn  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  a  center  board  to  break  the 
fall  of  the  cream  in  its  passage  from  one  end  to 
the  other  as  the  churn  revolves.  It  turns  easily, 
and  the  butter  is  more  easily  removed  than  from 
the  barrel  churn.  It  is  made  by  the  Diamond 
Balance  Churn  Company,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

You  will  notice  how  many  western  farmers  are 
asking  questions  about  fertilizers.  They  are 
studying  out  analyses,  and  figuring  out  cost  .and 
values.  In  order  to  do  that  to  advantage,  they 
must  know  where  to  buy  near  home,  and  study 
the  offers  made  by  different  manufacturers.  In 
doing  this,  don’t  forget  to  correspond  with  the 
Royal  Fertilizer  Co.,  40  Wick  Block,  Cleveland,  O. 
No  one  can  object  to  royalty  when  it  means  quality 
in  a  fertilizer. 

Any  one  who  has  been  driving  in  the  dark 
knows  the  need  of  a  wagon  lamp.  But  the  great 
trouble  has  been  that  the  lamp  goes  out  just  when 
most  needed,  and  puts  the  driver  in  a  more  un¬ 
comfortable  position  than  though  he  had  no 
lamp.  This  difficulty  has,  however,  been  avoided 
in  the  Dietz  lamp,  which  is  so  constructed  that  it 
cannot  go  out,  even  on  the  roughest  roads.  It  is 
constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  spring  by  which  it  is  instantly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  dashboard.  If  you  had  one  of  these 
lamps  out  just  one  dark  night,  you  would  never 
be  without  it  again.  Those  who  use  them  say  so. 
R.  E.  Dietz  Co.,  60  Laight  Street,  New  York,  will 
send  full  description  of  it  on  request. 

HARE  0PP0RTUNlTY7iS»£lit,C°5,epr;S: 

married,  to  occupy  lirst-class  farm  on  Hudson  River. 
Dutchess  County,  300  acres,  good  buildings;  prefer¬ 
ably  on  shares.  Adress,  W.  C.  ANDREWS,  No.  2 
Cortlaudt  Street,  New  York  City. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  No.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LADIES!!! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall  you  a 
M-  pound  sample  Best  Tea  im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  New  York. 


Parqultar  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  moat 

Serfect  Force-feed  Ferti- 
zer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalogs. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

YORK,  PA. 


Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER. 

It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
operation. 

Jio  more  cutting  seed 
by  hand. 

It  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  as  if  done  by  hand. 

It  leaves  the  field  with 
its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  56  Plain  Street,  Plano,  III. 


The  “IRON  AGE” 


CULTIVATORS. 


are  made  with  many  attachments  : — 
adapted  to  use  iu  all  crops.  For  a  reliable 
and  trustworthy  cultivator  be  sure  it  has 
the  trade  mark  “  IRON  AGE.” 

Have  you  seen  our  14-tooth  cultivator? 
Send  for  catalogue  No.  3.  Address 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

POTATO  MACHINERY, 

CUTTERS,  SPRAYERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO., 

63  8ABIN  ST.,  JACKSON, 


MICH 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


Works  on  either  stand¬ 
ing  Timber  or  Stumps. 
Pulls  an  ordinary  Grub  in  1% 
minutes.  Makes  clean  sweep 
of  2  acres  at  asitting.  A  man, 
boy  and  horse  can  operate  it. 
No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 
handle.  You  can  not  longer 
afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unpro¬ 
ductive  timber  land.  Illas- 
Milne  Mfg.  Co.,  250  8th 


:mw. 


XW-: 


trated  catalogue  FREE, 

;  giving  prices,  terms  and 
{.testimonials.  Also  full 
*  information  concerning 
«our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber, 
jlron  Giant  Grab  <& 
:  Stump  Machine,  2 
j  Horse  Hawkeyeand 
I  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land. 
St.,  Monmouth,  III.  Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalogue. 
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OUR  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST. 

Binders, 

Mowers, 

Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

WRITE  FOR  IT.  ADDRESS 


Toledo ,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh ,  Pa.;  Harrisburg ,  Pa.,  or  Batavia,* N.  Y. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 


Jointed  Arch, 
Equalizing 
the  Draft. 


BUCKEYE 


Adjustable  Arch 

WALKING  CULTIVATOR 


> 

Arch  adjustable  to  different  width  rows.  A  good  thing,  sure  to  win.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 


Itrunch  House, 
I'liiliidpl pliia,  Fa. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  9  Cana!  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
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OF  UNQUALIFIED  SUCCESS 

Should  entitle  us  to  some  precedent.  We  make 
and  guarantee  the  following  excellent  line  of 


FARM. 
MACHINERY 


COLUMBIA  BINDER, 

COLUMBIA  REAPER, 

No.  8  REAPER, 

BIG  4  MOWER, 

No.  4  MOWER, 

No.  3  MOWER, 

COLUMBIA  CORN  HARVESTER, 
ALL  STEEL  CENTER  DRIVE 
SELF  DUMP  IIAY  RAKE,  [TEDDER, 

HAND  DUMP  HAY  RAKE, 

RIVAL  DISC  HARROW, 

.FLEXIBLE  DISC  HARROW, 

SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW, 

PEG  TOOTH  HARROW, 
COMBINATION  HARROW, 
COLUMBIA  CULTIVATOR. 

To  insure  the  prompt  delivery  of  machines 
and  extras  we  have  branch  houses  in 
Philadelphia,  Chicago.  St.  Louis  San 
Francisco,  and  distributing  houses 
all  over  the  United  States  Write 
for  Catalogue  No.  27.  It  tells  why 
Osborne  Implements  are  the  best. 

It  is  free. 

D.M.OsDorne&Go. 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


STEEL 
LAND 
ROLLE 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thresh* 
era  and  Separators,  Sweep  Power*, 
1,  2  it  3-horsc  Tread 
Powers,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shelt¬ 
ers.  Chilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
Feed  Cutters, 
^Grinding  Mills, 

£  w*  —  1 -horse  Cultivators  ^ 

Empire  Mowers,  Hav  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  &c. 

S.  S.  MKSSIN G£ll  &  SON,  TaTamyr 


Hudson 


Order  Early. 

New  Potato 


’Bicycle’ Potato  Cultivator. 

Easy.  Fast  Fine.  No  moro  of  horse 
snatching,  curt  steering,  and  tram 
'-plitig  down  crops.  No  more  lioid 
lngplows  witli  arms  and  legs  a> 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  ct, 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck , 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
Jsays  ‘  Perfect.’  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
"is  “Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation: 

Agl.  Works,  RiverHead.  N.Y 

Cutters,  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  Sprayers,  etc. 


it 
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SELF-LOCKING 

Hand  Potato  Planter 

THREE  ACRES  PER  DAY. 

Does  Better  Work  and  plants 
Three  Times  Easter  than  the 
Hoe.  Pays  for  itself  the  first 
day.  A  perfect  Corn  Planter  as 
well.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

Greenville  Planter  Co., 

(Successor  to  Eureka  Planter  Co.), 
GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


steeO 

FARM  TRUCK' 


LOW  DOWN. 


Durable. 


SAVES  HALF  A  HORSE. 

25  per  cent  stronger  than  wood.  25  per 
cent,  less  draft  than  the  common  wagon, 
and  many  other  superior  points— all  are  , 
a  described  in  our  descriptive  circulars.  We  v 
are  very  anxious  to  have  you  know  all^ 
X  about  it.  Write  today;  mention  this  paper,  d 

^BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO .d 

\  DAVENPORT  IA. _ 
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Class  in 
Distort) 


Stand  Up ! 


QUESTION — Who  invented  the 
first  successful  Reaper  ? 
ANSWER  -Cyrus  Hah  McCor¬ 
mick,  in  the  year  1831. 

Q. — Who  builds  the  best  grain  and 
grass-cutting  machinery  at  the 
present  time? 

A. — The  McCormick  Harvesting 
Machine  Co. 

Q. — Were  their  machines  operated 
in  the  World's  Fair  field  tests? 
A. — They  were. 

Q. — Were  the  machines  of  their 
competitors  so  operated? 

A. — They  were  not. 

Q.— Why? 

A. — Because  they  were  afraid  of 
the  McCormick. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  the  world's 
annual  supply  of  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines  is  made  by  McCormick  ? 
A. — About  one-third. 

Q. — Why  did  the  farmers  of  the 
world  buy  60,000  McCormick 
Mowers  in  1895? 

A. — Because  the  McCormick  No. 
4  Steel  Mower  is  the  best  grass 
cutter  ever  built — that's  why. 
The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower, 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago. 

Agents  Everywhere. 
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In  living-  up  to  the  privileges  of  our 
times,  who  can  outdo  the  small  boy  who 
objected  to  learning  to  write  because  he 
could  do  it  so  much  better  and  easier  on 
the  typewriter  ? 

* 


The  American  Kitchen  Magazine  pro¬ 
poses  a  new  employment  for  women; 
that  grocers  should  have  women  gradu¬ 
ates  of  cooking  schools  for  their  order 
clerks.  It  is  suggested  that  a  woman  in 
such  a  position  could  make  herself 
equally  valuable  to  the  customers  and 
her  employer.  This  would  seem  to  be 
woman’s  work  rather  than  man’s,  for 
her  natural  intelligence,  without  special 
training,  qualifies  her  for  handling 
foods. 

* 


A  recent  experience  with  earache  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  unconcern  with  which 
this  ailment  is  regarded  when  a  child  is 
subject  to  it.  Many  persons,  after  giv¬ 
ing  the  simple  home  remedies,  none  of 
which  is  often  of  any  avail,  think  their 
duty  done  and  the  child  suffers,  perhaps, 
one  attack  after  another  the  winter 
through.  A  little  thought  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  should  convince  one  that  the  ear  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  organs  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  such  conformation 
that  proper  care  and  treatment  cannot 
be  given  by  any  but  a  physician.  Neglect 
to  call  medical  aid  in  such  cases  is  gross 
carelessness  in  parents  for  which  the 
child  will  have  to  pay  in  suffering  and, 
probably,  in  after  life,  with  impaired 
hearing. 


I 


THE  HIRED  MAN  IN  THE  HOME. 

MET  my  niece  in  the  post-office, 
and  she  said  that  if  I  would  call 
for  her  to-morrow,  she  could  come  out 
to  the  farm  for  a  day  or  two,”  said  Mr. 
Fifield,  depositing  fresh  newspapers, 
butter  boxes  and  driving  gloves  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  going  out  again  to 
look  after  his  horse. 

“Oh!  Emma  Fifield!  We  shall  like 
to  see  Emma,”  said  his  wife,  turning 
over  the  papers  in  search  of  letters  from 
her  absent  children.  Mr.  Fifield  nodded 
as  he  closed  the  door. 

“  You  will  hear  all  about  Emma’s  en¬ 
gagement  and  plans  now,”  said  Mrs. 
Fifield,  disappointed  in  her  search,  and 
addressing  Lottie,  who  was  beating  up  a 
johnny  cake  in  the  pantry,  and  within 
hearing  of  what  passed  in  the  kitchen. 

“  I  am  so  glad  if  she  has  decided  to 
take  Jack  Eliot,”  returned  Lottie.  “  I 
always  liked  Jack.  But  I  was  afraid 
Emma’s  liking  to  have  everything  so 
dainty,  and  in  such  good  style,  might 
make  her  feel  as  though  she  couldn’t 
marry  a  farmer.  I  wonder  how  she  feels 
about  hired  men  and  smelly  rubber 
boots  that  have  to  be  dried  somewhere, 
and  the  stable  smells,  and  rough  clothes 
or  shirt  sleeves  that  will  appear  in  the 
diningroom  now  and  then  !  Probably 
her  only  thought  uow  is  what  a  fine 
fellow  Jack  is  ;  but  she  will  have  to  face 
the  rest  some  day.” 

“  Emma  is  not  the  girl  to  do  anything 
without  forethought,”  was  Mrs.  Fifield’s 
reply.  “I  imagine  that  she  looks  the 
matter  squarely  in  the  face,  and  knows 
what  she  is  choosing.”  This  premise 
proved  well  founded,  when,  the  next 
evening,  Emma  Fifield  and  her  aunt  and 
cousins  Lottie  and  Fannie,  sat  up  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  family  had  retired, 
talking  of  Jack  Eliot  and  the  home  that 
was  soon  to  be.  For,  though  Jack’s 
courting  had  been  long,  circumstances 
had  decided  the  young  couple  that  the 
engagement  should  be  a  short  one,  and 
already  Emma  knew  what  furniture  she 
would  buy  with  the  results  of  her  saving, 
and  promises  of  future  plenishings  as 
wedding  gifts  made  the  future  home 
still  more  definite  to  the  imagination. 

It  was  Fannie  who  suddenly  gave  a 


fresh  turn  to  the  conversation  by  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  But  think,  Emma,  how  you 
will  hate  having  a  brace  or  two  of  hired 
men  coming  into  your  artistic  dining¬ 
room,  sitting  in  your  high-backed,  oak 
chairs,  and  eating  from  your  Haviland 
plates !” 

“  Oh,  I  expect  the  rug  will  wear  out 
some  time,  but  the  waxed  floor  will  not, 
neither  will  hired  men  hurt  the  chairs 
or  plates.  And  think  what  refining  in¬ 
fluences  it  may  have  on  the  sons  of  toil  I” 
laughed  Emma,  adding  with  eager  in¬ 
sistence,  “We  can’t  do  much  for  the 
relief  of  the  Armenians,  or  give  very 
liberally  to  foreign  missions,  or  join  in 
college  settlement  work  ;  but  why  are 
the  heathen  and  the  downtrodden  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  or  in  the 
slums  more  deserving  of  the  helping 
hand  than  are  the  foreigners  and  aliens 
at  our  own  doors  ?” 

“I  am  afraid  that  I  would  be  planning 
to  have  the  work  folks  eat  in  the  kitchen, 
or  else  that  Jack  would  hire  men  who 
could  board  themselves,”  laughed  Lottie. 

“I  have  thought  of  both  ways,”  was 
the  prompt  response.  “But  we  shall 
not  have  the  extra  house  for  the  man 
with  a  family,  neither  could  we  just  now 
afford  him.  11  is  needs  are  greater,  and 
he  cannot  be  let  go  during  the  winter 
months.  I  hope  that,  some  day,  we  can 
build  two  or  three  farm  cottages,  and 
employ  men  with  families.  But  it  must 
be  work  and  save  now  while  we  are 
young  and  have  health  and  hope  to  keep 
us  light-hearted.  When  father  was 
alive,  and  we  lived  on  the  farm,  we 
found  that  having  the  hired  people  sit 
at  a  separate  table  was  less  economical. 
Father  used  to  say  that  the  further  you 
separate  the  lives  and  interests  of  the 
workman  and  his  employer,  the  poorer 
the  service  obtained  unless  you  can  pay 
enough  to  command  a  superior  grade  of 
labor.” 

“  And  you  want  to  put  yourself  on  a 
level  with  your  hired  men  in  order  to 
get  more  work  out  of  them  !  I  have 
seen  people  do  it,  but  for  you  and  Jack, 
.Emma  Fifield  !”  and  Fannie  stopped 
short  with  curling  lip. 

Emma  was  too  happy  to  be  other  than 
amused.  “  We  trust  that  our  hired  men 
will  conform  to  our  standards,  not  we  to 
theirs,”  she  explained  hopefully.  “  And 
haven’t  1  seen  it  proved  that  an  example 
of  dignity  and  courtesy  seldom  fails  to 
breed  the  same  in  others  ?  Jack  says 
that  he  would  not  have  a  man  about  his 
house  and  stables  who  was  not  fit  to 
break  bread  with.  Jack’s  younger 
brother  will  be  with  us  some,  and  we 
could  not  have  him  associated  in  his  work 
with  men  really  low  and  unclean.  Why, 
Fanny,”  and  the  girl  turned  a  bright 
face  on  her  cousin,  “  how  has  it  always 
been  in  your  home  here  ?  Uncle  Horace 
has  kept  a  hired  man  ever  since  I  can  re¬ 
member,  and  always  he  has  been  as 
quiet  and  inoffensive  as  a  mouse  in  the 
kitchen  and  diningroom.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  how  Tom’s  anxiety  to  be  well- 
mannered  and  gentlemanly  used  to 
amuse  us  ?  And  Gustav  and  later,  Nic- 
colo  would  even  touch  their  caps  to  me, 
and  just  run  to  do  anything  you  asked  of 
them.  If  ever  our  hired  people  forget 
their  manners  and  monopolize  the  con¬ 
versation,  or  reach  across  the  table,  or 
behave  objectionably,  I  shall  think  of 
Aunt  Janet  and  Uncle  Horace,  and  know 
that  Jack  and  I  are  somehow  to  blame.” 

“Yes,  Niccolo  is  respectful  enough  and 
all  that ;  but  I  can’t  always  think  him  a 
choice  table  companion,  especially  just 
before  the  spring  plowing,”  returned 
Fannie,  wrinkling  her  pretty  nose  to 
suggest  memories  of  odors  not  poetically 
attributed  to  Araby. 

Mrs.  Fifield  frowned,  but  her  protest 
was  cut  short  by  Emma’s  ready  retort : 

“  You  are  likely  to  encounter  worse 


annoyances  than  any  farm  odors  the  WOMAN’S  AMBITIONS. 

next  time  you  enter  a  crowded  horsecar,  r  WOULD  like  to  sit  down  by  each 
and  are  wedged  in  with  stale  tobacco,  1  woman  and  girl  who  reads  The  It- 
whisky  and  the  rankness  of  the  unwashed  N.-Y.  and  ask,  “What  would  you  wish 
at  your  elbows.  A  barnyard  is  purity,  to  be  ?”  and  “What  do  you  wish  to  do  ?” 
almost,  compared  with  a  crowded,  un-  j  suppose  that  there  would  be  teachers 
ventilated  car  or  theater.’  lannie  of  music  and  drawing  and  painting; 
laughed  with  the  rest.  there  would  be  typewriters  and  nurses 

“I  once  boarded  with  a  young  couple,”  and  housekeepers.  Some  would  like  to 
Emma  presently  began  in  a  retrospec-  engage  in  business  ;  some  would  prefer 
tive  vein,  “  who  made  a  mistake.  They  travel  ;  many  would  sigh  for  a  life  of 
were  very  young  to  be  householders,  and  pleasure,  and  many  for  study.  Would 
were  modest  and  afraid  of  ‘  putting  on  any  say,  like  the  Chinese  woman,  “  I 
airs  ’  C‘  airs  ’  are  considered  a  personal  hope  to  be  a  mother  of  sons  ”  ? 
affront  up  where  they  live.)  They  always  While  we  congratulate  ourselves  in  liv- 
spoke  of  each  other  as  ‘Ted’  and  ‘Millie.’  ing  in  these  days  when  the  sphere  of 
The  result  was  that  the  chore  boy  used  woman’s  work  is  so  much  enlarged,  there 
to  come  to  the  door  and  shout,  ‘  Come,  is  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  great 
Millie,  we’re  ready  for  them  lunch  need  of  the  world  is  good  mothers.  In 
boxes.’  And  I  have  heard  the  hired  girl  Qur  Christian  land,  sons  are  no  more 
say  to  the  master  of  the  house,  ‘Just  fill  welcome  than  daughters;  but  where 
up  that  wood  basket  for  me,  will  you,  shall  we  place  the  blame,  if  the  advent 
Ted.’  I  want  to  share  enough  with  our  of  a  child  to  the  home  is  looked  upon  as 
hired  people  to  give  them  as  helpful  and  curtailing  a  woman’s  usefulness,  not  less 
pleasant  a  home  as  I  can.  They  must  than  her  pleasures  ?  Perhaps  we  might 
have  an  extra  fire  or  the  use  of  the  profitably  study  some  of  the  old-time 
kitchen  on  winter  evenings,  and  plenty  pictures  of  the  “  Ages  of  Man,”  or  from 
to  read  (I  remember  how  Tom  used  to  “  Shore  to  Shore,”  until  we  get  a  realiz- 
enjoy  the  farm  papers  and  Youth’s  Cora-  ing  sense  that  life  is  a  progression,  and 
panion).  But  I  hope  to  keep  the  sitting-  holds  possibilities  of  happiness  and  suc- 
room  to  ourselves  and  callers.  I  mean  to  cess  all  the  way. 

avoid  talking  of  personal  or  family  In  an  old  rhetoric,  these  words  are 
affairs  at  table,  and  to  keep  our  real  given  as  an  example  of  sublimity,  “  I 
home  life  free  from  intrusion.” 

“Some  day  you  will  have  company 
from  the  city,”  said  Lottie,  gazing  into 
space,  and  assuming  an  oracular  air, 

“your  elegant  friend  who  married  the 
bank  cashier,  will  drive  out  for  the  day, 
or  that  young  uncle  who  enjoys  the 
munificent  salary,  will  take  a  notion  to 
visit  you - ” 

“1  will  show  them  a  life  as  pleasant 
as  their  own,”  interrupted  the  girl  mer¬ 
rily.  “It  will  not  be  at  all  like  theirs, 
but  if  they  have  any  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  naturalness  and  simplicity,  if  freedom 
and  freshness  and  variety  have  any 
charm  for  them,  they  will  have  a  chance 
to  get  wonderfully  rested  from  the  bur¬ 
dens  and  artificialities  of  their  own 
ways.  I  think  that  they  will  like  it.  If 
they  did  not  value  anything  but  ele¬ 
gance,  I  would  not  have  them  for 
friends.” 

“  Now  you  express  my  ideas  exactly,” 
said  Mrs.  Fifield,  approvingly.  “I  tell 
the  girls  that  farm  iife  and  city  life  are 
two  different  things,  and  that  1  will  not 
have  city  airs  in  my  house,  but,”  and  her 
rueful  tones  soon  set  the  girls  off  in  a 
peal  of  merriment,  “  1  am  inveigled  into 
one  thing  after  another,  till  I  expect  any 
day  to  find  myself  eating  olives  without 
making  a  face,  and  rinsing  my  fingers 
after  dinner  in  a  pint  bowl  set  on  a 
napkin.” 

“I  suppose  that  you  will  dine  your 
city  friends  at  the  table  with  the  field 
hands  in  order  that  the  latter  may  catch 
the  refined  manners  of  town  folks  !”  per¬ 
sisted  Fannie,  after  the  laugh  was  ended, 
and  she  had  hugged  her  mother  and  told 
her  (to  Mrs.  Fifield’s  chagrin,  real  or 
feigned),  that  she  was  as  pretty  and 
ladylike  as  a  queen,  especially  when 
Tlieron  Iluntoon  came  to  dinner  and 
they  had  out  the  best  china. 

“  I  may  set  two  tables  on  those  days,” 

Emma  admitted.  “  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
visit  over  a  leisurely  dinner  and  not 
have  to  hurry  the  pudding  because  the 
men  are  waiting  for  it.  Jack  wouldn’t 
nind,  now  and  then,  if  his  men  lounged 
and  smoked  an  hour  while  waiting  for 
him.” 

Then  Mrs.  Fifield  glanced  at  the  clock 
and  said,  “  Come,  come  girls  !  Do  you 
know  what  time  it  is  ?”  and  the  confab 
ended — or  was  transformed  to  a  whis¬ 
pered  session  held  among  the  pillows 
in  Lottie’s  pretty  chamber  under  the 
old,  sloping  roof. 

PRUDENCE  T.  PRIMROSE. 


love  God  and  little  children.”  It  seems 


A  smart  Broadway,  New 
York,  druggist  has 
this  sign  hanging  outside 
his  store;  it  marks  the 
new  era  of  drug  selling. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
has  to  enlarge  his  quar¬ 
ters,  that  his  clerks  are 
busy,  and  that  his  store  is 
one  of  the  most  popular 
along  the  leading  thor¬ 
oughfare  ? 

You  can  afford  to  trade 
with  a  druggist  who  gives 
you  SCOTT’S  EMULSION 
when  you  ask  lor  it. 


jj 


Do  you  plant  Flower  Seeds/ 

Do  you  Grow  Flowers'/ 

FRESH 

Flower  Seeds 


(The  Best  in  America 

(and  we’ve  got  to  make  it  known  in  some  way — a  ( 
(good  many  people  know  it  well  already — but  now! 
(for  1896,  to  get  our  “GARDENING  ILLUS'i  ..ATED'  ‘ 
(into  the  hands  of  every  single  Flower  Buyer — 

We’re  Going  to  Give  Away 

Six  Best 
Novelties 

1  Pkt.  Giant  Japan  Morning-glory 
1  Pkt.  New  lted  Pansy 
1  Pkt.  New  Yellow  Aster 
1  Pkt.  Double  Sweet  Peas 
1  Pkt.  Yellow  Sweet  Peas 
1  Pkt.  Verbena— fiery  scarlet 
These  six  and  the  120-page 
Book  for  cost  of  book 


-14C. 


,  We’re  in  CHICAGO  and 
[NKW  YORK — can’t  miss  us.  Send  to- 
(day  seven  2-cent  stamps  and  ask  for 
.'the  “Flower  Girl  Collection” 
)and  the  book.  Mention  THE  R.  N.- 

^2(1  Barclay-.!  Vaughan's  Seed  Store 


NKW  SWEET  PEA 
“AMERICA”. .15  ct#. 

Now  White,  with 
wide  earmlno  blotch 
•..Splendid  for 
Bouquets... 

r. - 
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like  a  paradox  to  say  that  girls  should 
be  taught  to  love  the  little  ones,  when 
it  is  but  obeying  the  instinct  of  woman¬ 
hood.  But  there  is  a  real  danger  that, 
in  our  bounding  joy  to  find  life  so  full 
and  free,  and  so  many  avenues  open  to 
us,  we  seek  to  evade  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  appertain  to  our  privileges.  I 
said  to  a  woman  whose  voice  had  prom¬ 
ised  fame  and  fortune,  “  Perhaps  your 
girls  may  be  what  you  hoped  to  become.” 

“  I  want  to  be  something  myself,”  was 
the  reply.  Tell  me  whether  the  mother 
of  four  bright,  interesting  daughters 
could  win  any  higher  meed.  Will  not 
her  influence  go  on  and  on  through  all 
the  ages  ?  patience  strong. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  Dressing  Sacque. 

The  dainty  jacket  here  pictured  is 
made  of  pink  and  pale  green  figured 
soft  silk,  with  a  broad  yoke  collar  of 
batiste  and  insertion,  edged  with  a  deep 
frill  of  lace.  A  standing  collar  finishes 
the  neck,  which  is  decorated  in  front 


6579— LADIES’  DRESSING  SACQUE. 

with  a  bow  of  narrow  ribbon.  Pattern 
No.  6579  is  cut  in  six  sizes — for  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  Ladder  of  Success. — One  cannot 
achieve  the  top  round  first  !  Success  in 
life  is  like  climbing  a  ladder,  with  a 
clear  head  and  steady  hand,  and  a  will 
to  hold  on,  one  may  go,  slowly  perhaps, 
but  surely  from  the  foot  to  the  top  with¬ 
out  serious  jostling.  But  the  careless 
person  who  “lets  go”  at  every  sound, 
or  looks  down  when  he  ought  to  look  up, 
is  likely  to  find  that  he  has  missed  his 
footing  and  fallen  down  outside  or 
through  the  spaced,  and  is  very  lucky  if 
he  can  catch  hold  again  and  save  him¬ 
self  without  striking  with  full  force  on 
the  ground.  So  with  those  whose  am¬ 
bition  is  greater  than  their  judgment, 
and  who  try  to  skip  one  or  two  steps  in 
the  upward  struggle,  and  therefore, 
come  to  the  ground,  with  more  force 
than  satisfaction.  What  a  pity  to  see 
brilliant  talents  or  glimpses  of  talent 
suffering  because  of  an  unfortunate 
facility  for  letting  go,  for  lack  of  ability 
to  hold  on,  even  though  the  culture  may 
be  slow,  the  work  hard  and  the  pay 
small.  KEZIAH  81IELT0N. 

The  Care  of  Clothes. — It  is  not  wear 
that  makes  your  best  gown  look  shabby 
in  a  couple  of  months,  says  the  Home 
Queen.  It  is  lack  of  care  when  it  is  off 
your  back.  If  you  fold  it  up  or  hang  it, 
ten  to  one  you  do  it  badly.  Ilang  all 
your  dress  waists  and  skirts,  but  sus¬ 
pend  them  on  “  coat  hangers,”  not  on 
hooks  or  nails.  The  way  shopkeepers 
care  for  ready-made  garments  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  object  lesson.  If  you  can’t  get 
the  ready-made  article,  manufacture  it. 
Half  a  barrel  hoop,  with  a  loop  of  string 
in  the  middle,  makes  a  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute.  Hanging  serves  only  for  heavy 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


fabrics,  not  when  they  are  of  thin  goods. 
In  that  case,  garments  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  stringy.  Light  materials  must  be 
folded,  sleeves  and  bows  stuffed  out 
with  tissue  paper,  and  all  given  plenty 
of  room.  Skirts  should  be  brushed 
when  taken  off  and  then  put  away  at 
once.  It  is  tumbling  about  on  chairs, 
waiting  to  be  disposed  of,  that  ruins 
quantities  of  clothes. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Fair  woman  ever  was  the  height 
To  which  rude  man  must  soar — 

His  guiding-star,  his  beacon-light, 

As  has  been  said  before. 

Alas  !  his  race  is  never  through, 

He  stands  but  little  chance; 

How  can  poor  man  catch  up,  if  you 
Continue  to  advance  ?  Credit  Lost. 

- Edna  Lyall  :  “  In  the  average  man 

there  is  still  a  dreadful  amount  of  East¬ 
ern  feeling  with  regard  to  women.” 

. . .  .  Luther  :  “  Who  waits  until  circum¬ 
stances  completely  favor  his  undertak¬ 
ing,  will  never  accomplish  anything.” 
....Phillips  Brooks;  “Patience  and 
strength  are  what  we  need  ;  an  earnest 
use  of  what  we  have  now  ;  and  all  the 
time  an  earnest  discontent  until  we 
come  to  what  we  ought  to  be.” 

....President  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  in  N.  Y.  Ledger:  “Itseems 
to  me  that  the  annex  system  cannot  be 
a  permanent  one.  The  annex  student 
does  not  get  the  best  of  the  institution, 
and  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  her. 
Sooner  or  later  she  will  demand  it,  or  go 
where  the  best  can  be  found.  The  best 
students  will  cease  to  go  to  the  annex. 
The  institution  must  then  admit  women 
on  equal  terms,  or  not  admit  them  at  all 
There  is  certainly  no  educational  rea¬ 
son  why  women  should  prefer  the  annex 
of  one  institution  if  another  institution 
equally  good  throws  its  doors  wide  open 
for  her.” 

tjfttottUaittouji  gUvntisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yorkku. 
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Will 

Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral 

cure  your  cough?  Unless  it’s 
some  unheard-of  kind  of  a 
cough.  Probably  would  cure, 
anyway.  It  cures  all  coughs 
and  colds. 


TUI 
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DO  YOU  ,N™  D 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


BUILD 


AND  GET  OUR  BOOK 

£  “SLATE  ROOFS” 

£  WHY  THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAI'EST. 

MAILED  FREE. 

Bangor  Excelsior  Slate  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Beauty  °aN  Wall 

need  cost  no  more  than  ugliness.  The 
most  beautiful 

WALL  PAPERS 

at  half  what  you’d  expect  thev’dcost. 

Samples  and  book  on  home  decoration  FftEE.  »e- 
scribe  rooms  and  state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper 
hanger’s  out  lit  complete,  $1.00. 

|  CM  IS.  M.  N.  KILLEN,  1233  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No  Dirt 
In  This  Dairy 


a 


0 


0  It  is  kept  clean  by  a  farmer’s  wife  0: 
I*  who  is  up-to-date  and  knows  a  good  jj| 
thing  when  she  gets  it.  Every  0 
milk  pail,  churn,  can,  etc.  is  cleaned  0 
$  thoroughly ,  quickly  and  easily  with 


(MUST 


0 

0 

§ 

0 

$ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0  the  greatest  enemy  to  dirt.  Every  |[ 
0  farm-house  kitchen  should  have  it.  0 
H  Saves  the  farmer’s  wife  many  an  0 
§  hour’s  hard  work.  Put  up  in  large  K 
0  packages  at  25c.  each.  At  all  gro-  0 
§  eery  or  general  stores. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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I  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  | 

0  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  ft 
0  Boston,  Philadelphia.  0 

0000000000000000-0000000  00 


Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  lies 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  Insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mall  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-  COMFORTINC 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


IK U/CCVI  V  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 

jl’IIL  flULIVL  I  quired,  full  nre  impossible;  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

UUV  S.S. Ware  Co.  Box  S30B,  Boston, Masa. 

Daily  Record  Operationa 

The  only  book  of  the  kind  published.  Sample  page 
free.  Address  PATTON’S  PUB.  CO..  Jewett.  Ohio. 


P 


RINTING. 


Wo  make  a  specialty  of 
printing  for  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  stock  raisers. 
Letter-heads,  Knvolopes, 
Cards,  Tags.  Circulars,  etc.  New  type,  good 
work,  reasonable  prices. 

POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND  FARMS 

logue  free.  “ 


GKO.  F.  NICKERSON,  Kaston,  Md. 


FOR  SALK.— First-class  farm,  about  200  acres,  with¬ 
in  3  miles  of  Poughkeepsie,  cheap  or  on  easy  terms, 
or  will  trade  for  New  York  City  property.  Full  in¬ 
formation,  John  Dunphy,  20  Ferry  St..  New  York,  or 
Wilkinson  &  Cossum,  Attorneys,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


“8®~DO  IT  YOURSELF  !  ”"«* 


With  Kootb  Home  Rep’ng  Outfits  for  half-BolInrand  reu'ujr  Boots.  Shoe 
Harnett,  Tlnwar®,  etc.  No.  1,  40  items,  |3:  No.  i,  32  Items,  $2.  Bend  for  FRKK  eat 
*  ti?-0!  ^  t*,es®,and  “Root’s  Simplicity  Prooess”  for  home  rep’ng.  Carpenters 

\ad  Blacksmiths  tools, ate.  Agents  wanted.  Tin  Root  Baos.  Co.  Box  r^’ljmouth/- 

k  - 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 


"A“  tirade,  *44. 

Style,  Finish. 


CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &«. 

At  factory  priceB.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  ami  lowest  priced  vehicles 
!n_thc  world,  for  the  monev.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  heali¬ 
ng  for  1896.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices,  sales- 

ot.  Alliance  Carria;  " 


rooms,  factories  :  CourtSt.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


"A  Oral*,  f  60. 

Durability. 


A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION. 

Send  us  $10,  and  we  will  send  you  on  trial,  to  be  returned 
(and  your  money  refunded)  if  not  satisfactory. 

ONE  BARREL  ELITE  BURNING  <>l  L,  containing 
50  to  54  gallons;  and  ONE  GO-GALLON  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  IKON  TANK  (as  shown  by  illustrations). 
Free  on  board  cars  Titusville. 

The  oil  is  made  with  care  for  family  use,  from  the  best 
I  ennsylvanla  Crude.  The  tank  Is  made  of  heavy  galvanized 
Iron,  with  pump  and  cover,  with  attachment  for  lock.  Write 


for  further  particulars,  If  desired 

HERRICK  OIL 


CO.,  Titusville,  I»a. 
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Picket  Lawn  Fence 


STEEL 
WEB 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Ralls  and  Steel  Gates:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to 68 In.  high;  Poultry,  Gardon  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III- 


Stan  dardWir  e  pen 


CE- 


$5  to  00.50 

For  machines  to  weave  your  fence  at  IS  to  26  cents 
per  rod;  strongest  Indorsements;  send  for  illustrated 
pamphletgiving  valuable  Information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fences  and 
machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

(1  Main  Street.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


r  \  i  \  i  \  m  a 


qzzzcgzziqia 

4_ £zqzziQzi 
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Tin  MCSH  A.OIMO  THt  PANEL  SHOWS 

MOW  TUI  Ft HCt  It  MAOt. 

Practical  farmers  say  it  is  the  best.  Fence 
n  use  seven  years  still  in  first-class  condition. 
Gan  also  be  used  as  a  portable  fence. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  C0„ 

9  Rush  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


WOVEN  WB  FENCE 

OverSO  Styles 


The  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high,  I 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken  I 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40  I 
to  60  rods  per  day  for  from  I 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod.  f 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free,, 

KITSELMAN  BROS,, 
Ridgeville,  -  Indiana. 


TURKEYS  BY  THE  ACRE 

The  February  Hustler  gives  a  view  of  a  five  acre 
Turkey  Park,  Fenced  with  Page,  from  which  over  two 
thousand  fine  birds  were  shipped  last  fall.  Send  for 
free  copy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CYCLONE  FENCE 

A  SOLID  WEB  ?vropevren 

fence,  from  2%  to  5  ft.  high, 
consisting  of  cables  united 
from  top  to  bottom  by  large 
crimped  cross-stays. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLLY.  MICH 


WANTED 


—A  young  man  to  work  In  markt 
garden  and  greenhouses;  c 
good  habits;  steady,  honest  an 
energetic.  Permanent  position  to  right  one.  Stai 
wages  wanted,  with  hoard  and  plain  washing 
Address  HARRY  W.  LKK.  Box  1U7,  Alexandria  Ini 


FRUIT  PACKAGES;;;;; 

Also  Beekeepers’ Supplie 

Now  Is  the  time  to  order  ai 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cati 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Addrei 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO 

Berlin  Heights,  Krie  Co..  Ohio 


BOXES 

For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

$~iQch  cube,  43^-inch  cube,  or  5- Inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

OLH Y-ll INKLE V  CO.,  Hcnton  Harbor,  Mlcli 


PLANT 

For  Hf 


BERRY,  PEACH 
and  GRAPE  CRATES. 

All  sizes.  Crate  stock  and  box  shooks. 

1  each  covers  in  wood,  burlap  and  cotton 

FRUIT  BASKETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Large  stock  always  on  hand.  Special  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carload  buyers.  Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

A  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 
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"  THE  LITTLE  COW.” 

The  latest  story  is  about  a  city  man  who  rented 
a  small  farm  for  the  summer.  On  it  were  a  cow 
and  her  little  calf.  The  farmer  wanted  the  Cit  to 
hire  the  cow,  and  he  cracked  her  up  with  all  his 
eloquence,  claiming  that  she  gave  eight  quarts  a 
day,  even  after  the  calf  had  filled  up. 

“  Oh  no,”  said  Mr.  Cit.  “  That’s  too  much  for 
my  family.  We  never  could  use  that  much  milk 
—take  that  little  cow  now.  She’s  about  our  family 
size— what  will  you  rent  her  for  ?” 

Now  a  calf  is  a  little  cow,  but  after  Cit  paid  his 
rent,  he  found  that  her  milk  is  a  mighty  imagin¬ 
ary  quantity.  When  some  of  you  good  people 
look  at  this  little  snip  of  a  department  this  week, 
you  may  feel  about  the  same  as  Cit  did  the  first 
time  he  tried  to  milk  that  calf.  But  no— we’re 
small,  but  we're  select  this  week.  Few  words  but 
much  wisdom.  Here  are  two  bits  of  .advice  that 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  : 

1.  Read  every  advertisement  in  this  paper,  and 
answer  every  one  that  offers  what  you  think  you 
ought  to  have.  Send  a  letter  off  on  a  bargain 
hunt  wherever  you  can  scent  game  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement. 

2.  Remember  those  subscription  prizes  and  the 
books!  There’s  that  neighbor  of  yours!  Cap¬ 
ture  him!  Why— see  what  this  Pennsylvania 
man  did  : 

•‘Two  weeks  ago,  a  neighbor  was  at  my  house 
when  I  gave  him  your  paper  to  read.  He  seemed 
to  take  a  liking  to  the  paper,  and  said  that  he 
would  subscribe  for  it.  Then  in  the  January  11 
number,  you  are  offering  books  for  a  new  yearly 
subscription  sent  to  you  with  |1.  So  I  went  to  my 
neighbor  the  following  week  to  get  him  for  you 
as  a  subscriber,  but  he  had  sent  the  dollar  on 
the  previous  Thursday.”  M.  b.  s. 

Of  course  this  man  got  the  book. 

Now  then,  the  “little  cow”  is  at  the  end  of  her 
rope— but  we  shall  stretch  it  enough  to  print  the 
following  list  of  dollar-winners  for  last  week. 
Here  they  are: 

March  9  — W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

10. — H.  II.  Studlev,  Valley  County,  Neb. 

11. — Chas.  Caldwell,  Mercer  County,  Pa. 

12.  — E.  G.  Kelts,  Tioga  County,  Pa. 

13. — Jos.  Morris,  Sanilac  County,  Mich. 

14.  — Edwin  Scott,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

White  clover  honey  is  scarce  and  firm. 

The  Virginia  peanut  growers  have  reorganized. 

Stocks  of  cheese  are  reported  to  be  extremely 
light. 

The  market  for  dry  beans  is  extremely  dull  and 
weak. 

The  butter  market  is  in  good  shape  for  fancy 
brands. 

Trade  in  hops  is  slow,  and  the  market  dull  and 
unchanged. 

Receipts  of  eggs  have  not  been  large,  but  the 
market  is  dull. 

The  fur  trade  has  been  extremely  dull  and 
quiet  this  winter. 

A  good  live  poultry  market  is  probable  until 
after  the  Passover. 

Game  is  not  in  large  supply,  but  in  most  lines 
fully  equals  the  demand. 

There  has  been  considerable  export  demand 
for  fresh  factory  butter. 

Nevada  is  reported  to  be  sending  plenty  of 
choice  butter  to  California. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  an  exposition  of  south¬ 
ern  products  in  Chicago  next  fall. 

New  York  city  consumes,  in  round  numbers, 
about  1,000,000  quarts  of  milk  daily. 

The  freight  rate  on  beans  via  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  has  been  reduced. 

Considerable  damage  has  been  caused  in  some 
parts  of  California  by  frosts  early  in  this  month. 

The  time  for  the  order  for  the  inspection  of 
meat  for  export,  to  take  effect,  has  been  extended 
to  June  1. 

Florida  cabbage  has  come  in  freely,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  for  heavier  receipts.  Prices  are  some¬ 
what  lower. 

The  Lenten  season  causes  a  decline  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  meats,  and  an  increase  in  that  for 
fish  and  eggs. 

There  was  a  big  drop  in  butter  and  cheese  when 
four  cars  went  into  the  river  when  being  put  on 
fioats  in  the  yards  of  the  P.  R.  R. 

More  than  500  head  of  hothouse  lambs  were  re¬ 
ceived  last  week,  and  prices  had  to  be  cut  con¬ 
siderably  in  order  to  clean  up  the  stock. 

Two  truckmen  were  recently  arrested  in  this 
city  for  having  on  their  trucks  several  packages 
of  oleomargarine  not  marked  according  to  law. 

Some  of  the  southern  California  papers  an¬ 
nounce  that  some  of  the  growers  of  hard-shell 
walnuts  are  taking  out  their  trees  because  of  low 
prices. 

Prof.  Robertson,  of  Canada,  says  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  markets  prefer  butter  pale  in  color,  lightly 
salted,  packed  in  50-pound  packages  lined  with 
thick  paper. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  last  week  footed  up  to 
40  car-loads,  an  unusually  large  quantity  for  any 
other  than  a  week  containing  a  Jewish  holiday. 
The  market  weakened  considerably  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  heavy  receipts. 


Denmark  sends  England  more  than  150,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  and  pork  in  a  year.  But  she 
sends  good  goods,  and  has  agents  to  look  out  for 
her  interests. 

A  company  is  reported  in  process  of  formation 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  build  a  mill  for  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  the  peanut  This  will  be  likely  to  help 
the  peanut  industry. 

The  National  Butter  and  Cheesemakers’  As¬ 
sociation,  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  passed  a  resolution  demanding  the  passage 
of  the  Wilber  bill  against  filled  cheese. 

The  Board  of  Health  have  decided  to  allow 
commission  merchants  to  sell  small  calves  if  they 
weigh  over  45  pounds  dressed,  although  previous 
regulations  called  for  a  weight  of  not  less  than  60 
pounds. 

Why  don’t  farmers  raise  more  turkeys  ?  The 
supply  is  far  below  the  demand.  Late  hatched 
ones  that  will  be  of  medium  size  in  midwinter, 
would  seem  likely,  from  the  range  of  prices  in  the 
past,  to  prove  most  profitable. 

The  Attorney  General  of  New  York  State  has 
Instituted  suits  against  Armour  <fc  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
( Continued  on  next  pane.) 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nbw-Yokksk. 


1 0  1 0 

The  New  York  Journal 
recently  offered  ten  bi¬ 
cycles  to  the  ten  win¬ 
ners  in  a  guessing  con¬ 
test,  leaving  the  choice 
of  machine  to  each. 

ALL  OF  THEM 

chose: 

A’fl 


Standard  of  the  World. 

Nine  immediately,  and  one  after  he  had 
looked  at  others.  And  the  Journal 
bought  ten  Columbias.  Paid  $100  each 
for  them,  too.  On  even  terms  a  Col¬ 
umbia  is  chosen 

10M10 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn, 


The  Price  of  Wheat 

has  advanced  20  cents  per  bushel.  Now  get  a  big 
yield  by  applying,  this  spring, 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

75  to  100  pounds  per  acre.  The  increase  in  STRAW 
ALONE  will  pay  for  the  Nitrate. 

The  Nitrate  can  be  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  fer¬ 
tilizers.  A  PAMPHLET,  telling  how  to  save  $10  per 
ton  on  fertilizers,  free.  Address 

8.  M.  HARRIS.  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 


SHAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &  Water Wheelt 
DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  387.  Atlanta.  Ga 


SAW  WOOD 

DON’T  follow  the  old  B&tkaeh- 

ing  and  Backbreaking  Methods  of 

your  ancestors,  but  use  modern 
“up-to-date”  machine*.  Use  Smalley 
♦‘Battle  Creek”  Wood  Saw*  and  do  DOU¬ 
BLE  THE  WORK  WITH  HALE  THE 
HELP.  Our  “Electrie”  Circular  Saw 
Machine  is  positively  the  best  general 
purpose  Farm  Saw  Ever  Made,  perfect 
a  pole  saw  and  unequaled  as  a  Cord 
Wood  Machine.  Smallev  and  Battle 
Creek  hand  or  Self-feed  Drag 
Saws  are  unequaled  for  both 
quality  and  quautity  of  work. 
11  Smalley  Cutters  for  Eu- 
4*  silage  and  Dry  Fodder 
Cutting — Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Sheller^  Root 
Cutters- -Sweep  and 
Tread  Horse  Powers. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
ED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' 9  Columbian  Exposition, 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment*  of  Beat  Quality  at  lcwes"  pricea.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ’Cleans  read; 
market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

FAKQCH  AKCO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


STOCKBRIDCE 


SPECIAL 

COMPLETE 


MANURES 

FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS, 

ARE  MADE 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH. 


IN  MANY  OF  THESE 
WELL-KNOWN  FERTI¬ 
LIZERS,  THE 

POTASHb^NCREASED 

FOR  1896,  IN  ONE  CASE 
OVER  40  PER  CENT.,  BUT 
NO  ADVANCE  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  IN  THE  PRICE. 

SEE  LOCAL  AGENTS,  OR  ADDRESS 

RHWmD  FERTILIZER  **  Chatham  St,  Boston 
DU  YV  JYIJIa.  COMPANY,  27  Beaver  St,  Hew  York 


ESTABLISH  ED  1  S52. 


XT  S 


Quinnipiag  Fertilizers. 

Scientifically  made,  in  perfect  drilling  condition, 
and  always  give  good  results.  1896  book  ready. 

Send  for  one. 

THE  QUINNIPIAG  CO.,  83  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

DIRECT 


■"  ■■■■  —Cheapest,  best.  Why?  Ad- 

O  f  1 1  I  I  /  P  [Q  dress  us.  for  answer.  Hoorn 
■  VI  1IIN4.WN  W  (|j  ,,8  water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BUY  CARTERET 

FERTILIZERS 


STAB^ LUNGS™  Planter  and  Fertilizer 


the  latest,  ami  it  drops 
:  twelve  different  dis 
stances 


For  CORN, 
k  BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  von  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


UIGH-GIiADE  SCIENTIFIC  PLANT  FOOD. 

Shipped  to  consumers,  freight  paid.  Small  lots,  /or 
aish,  at  lowest  and  wholesale  prices.  Closest  figures 
to  large  buyers.  Pamphlet  free. 

EASTERN  FARM  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION, “:lr’ 


ide  onlvbv  JlttlCS  PlOW  (SO.  Boston  and  new  York. 


ASHES. 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Out 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 


Permanently  cured  by  using  hR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  Cl'RE.  The  latest,  surest  an  best.  Sample  sent  free 
on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  The  Dr.  Whitehall  Megrlmino  Co.,  South  Bond,  Ind, 


FACTS 


like  the  following  are  what  make  our  competi¬ 
tors  writhe  so  in  the  agony  of  defeat : 

I  have  no  trouble  in  convincing  others  of  the  superior 
merits  of  the  Improved  United  States  Separator,  as  any  one 
can  ascertain  by  enquiring  in  this  section,  as  I  have  sold 
to  my  neighbors  io  Improved  U.  S.  Separators,  seven 
of  these  in  my  own  town,  where  there  have  been  in  the  last 
five  months  placed  on  trial,  5  DeLavals,  4  Sharpies  and 
1  Empire,  and  at  the  present  time  no  one  in  town 
owns  any  other  Separator  than  the  Improved 
United  States.  w.  n.  DUN  KLEE. 

South  Vernon,  Vt.,  Mar.  7,  1896. 


I  have  placed  nearly  20  Improved  United  States 

Separators  in  30  days,  and  have  not  had  one  complaint. 

C.  E.  IIULBERT. 

Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1895. 


Cornell  University  Bulletin  No.  105,  page  109,  gives  19  tests  of  the  Improved 
United  States  Separator,  running  through  February  and  March,  the  average  of  all 
being  only  O.05  of  l  Per  Cent,  of  fat,  excelling  all  dairy  Separators  at  the  Station. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes — Continued. 

to  recover  penalties  amounting  to  $570,000  for 
violation  of  the  law  in  selling  oleomargarine  in 
this  State  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  The 
law  has  been  declared  constitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  hence  the  suits  are 
now  to  be  pushed. 

There  were  exported  from  San  Francisco,  411,- 
059  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $71,181  in  1895,  and 
444,059  pounds  valued  at  $90,088  in  1894.  Cheese 
in  1895,271,101  pounds;  in  1894,221,237  pounds. 
The  exports  were  to  the  following  countries:  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China, 
Hongkong,  French  Oceanica,  Mexico,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Hon¬ 
duras,  etc.  The  largest  shipments  were  to 
British  Columbia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan  and 
Mexico. 

A  Staten  Island  farmer  has  just  been  convicted 
and  fined  for  selling  oleomargarine.  He  supplied 
hotels  and  private  families  with  “  butter  ”  from 
his  own  dairy.  But  one  of  the  inspectors  found 
some  oleomargarine  on  the  table  of  one  of  the 
best  hotels,  and  traced  it  to  this  farmer.  He  had 
been  buying  oleomargarine  in  prints,  and  palm¬ 
ing  it  off  on  his  customers  as  genuine  butter.  He 
was  heavily  fined,  and  the  judge  who  sentenced 
him,  said  that  all  that  saved  him  from  imprison¬ 
ment,  also,  was  his  age. 

The  New  York  Legislature  is  again  tinkering 
the  game  laws.  Amendments  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  changing  existing  laws  including  the  re¬ 
peal  of  Section  249  which  allowed  the  sale  of  all 
descriptions  of  game  provided  they  were  killed 
at  least  300  miles  from  New  York  State  bound¬ 
aries;  also  provided  that  ruffed  grouse  or  part¬ 
ridges,  woodcock,  gray,  black  and  fox  squirrels 
may  be  lawfully  killed  only  between  October  1  and 
December  10,  and  hare,  quail,  European  part¬ 
ridges,  pheasants  and  pinnated  grouse  from  Oc¬ 
tober  25  to  December  10. 
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BDTTKR— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 22  @— 

Western,  firsts . 19  @21 

Western,  seconds . IB  @18 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 20  @— 

Firsts . IB  @18 

Seconds . 13  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 19  @ — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 15  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @14 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14J^@1B 

Seconds . 11H@12  14 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @14 

Seconds . 11  @11)6 

Thirds . 10  @10)6 

Factory,  fancy . 13  @ — 

Factory,  firsts . 11)6@12 

Factory,  seconds . 10)6@U 

Factory,  thirds .  9  @10 

Rolls,  choice' . 13  @13 

Poor  to  good .  9  @11 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  State,  fall  make . 13  @18 

Western,  summer  make . 12  @18 

State,  dairy,  tubs,  finest . 15  @16)6 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

State  dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest . 15  @— 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds .  ..11  @12 

State  dairy,  firkins,  finest .  15  @— 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds . 10  @ — 

Western  factory .  9  @11 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fanoy  (nearby) .  12  @'  — 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath’d.  11)6@  11% 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  11)6@  11% 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  11  @  11)6 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  HQ- 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  10)6@  11 

Southern,  fresh  collections .  10)6@  11 

Western,  refriger.,  short  holdings,  choice  8  @  9 

Duck  eggs,  Md.,  per  doz .  28  @  — 

Duck  eggs,  Southern,  per  doz .  23  @  24 

FKUIT8— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  extra,  fancy,  per  bbl _ 4  00@5  00 

Winesap,  Va..  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Other  Va.,  red . 2  60@3  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  7&@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Russet,  Itoxbury,  per  bbl . 2  60@2  75 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl  . 2  25@2  50 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  7@  15 

Catawba,  per  case  . 1  25@2  25 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  extra,  fancy,  per  quart..  40@  60 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  20@  35 

M  EATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  9  @  9)6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8)6 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  7)6 

Small,  per  lb .  3  @  5 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Spring  lambs,  each . 2  00  @0  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ..  8  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6)6@  7 

B0  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  6)6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)6@  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  5)6 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  3)6@  414 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl .  4  50@6  50 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Havana,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@  — 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . 1  00@1  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  90@1  00 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  65@  85 

8tate  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  75@1  00 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  60@  80 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  60@  75 


NTERPRISE 

d°g-P0WER 


For  the  best  Dog  or  Sheep 
power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  information  about 
‘  the  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
Fan ning-m ills.  Feed-mills, 
Circular  sawMachinesand 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
earless  Cata- 
For  Fodder  cut- 
"lersand  Drag  saw 
.  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  BIXARD  HABDKR,  Cobletkill.  N.  Y. 


State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  65@  75 

Common,  per  sack .  50@  60 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75@4  75 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  00@3  £0 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . o  26@3  75 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@2  27 

DRY- PACKED  POULTRY. 

Capons,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Western,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3-4  lbs.  per  pair,  per  lb..  25  @  28 

Phila.,  4-5  lbs.  per  pair,  per  lb .  18  @  20)6 

Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

Phila,,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Jersey,  per  2b .  il  @  13)s 

State  and  Penn.,  choice,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  9)6@  10 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8)£ 

Chickens  &  fowls,  mixed,  West'n.  choice.  9)6@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7)6@  8)6 

Inferior,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  10  @  10)6 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  9)6@  10 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7)6@  8 )6 

Western,  inferior .  5  @  6 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  6)6 

Ducks,  choice,  per  lb .  16  ®  17 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Geese,  Western,  good  to  prime. ..  . .  8  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Turkeys,  dry-picked,  choice  young  hens.  14  @  — 

Mixed  young  hens  and  young  toms. .  i2)6@  13H. 

Choice  young  toms .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good .  11  @  12 

Old  toms .  11  @  12 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  Cal.,  per  bunch .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  doz  bunches . 6  00@8  00 

Charleston,  shorts,  per  doz  bunches . 4  50@5  00 

Charleston,  culls,  per  doz  bunches . 3  00@3  50 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 3  00@5  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  . 1  50@1  75 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 3  00@8  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6@  15 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 2  50@5  00 

Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 2  25@2  75 

Foreign,  per  100 . 6  00@8  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl.... .  86@1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl .  — @  — 

California,  per  case . 2  00@3  50 

Celery.  8tate  k  West'n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  75@1  00 
State  &  West'n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  40@  65 

State  &  West'n,  small,  per  doz .  15@  25 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches.. 1  00@1  60 

California,  per  doz .  60@1  25 

New  Orleans,  per  doz .  26@1  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida .  per  bbl .  .  — @  — 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  perorate .  1  00@4  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3®  6 

Kale,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  75 

Lettuce, Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@4  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  50@5  00 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  75@1  26 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  60@  90 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  0U@1  75 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Bermuda,  per  crate . .....2  00@2  25 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Radishes,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches.... 3  00@6  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl  . 1  59@3  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . . .  76@1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  60@3  60 

Per  crate . 1  50@3  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  60@2  60 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  25@  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  76@  90 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  80@  90 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches .  .......  1  00@2  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,478  cans  of  milk, 
183  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  362  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  11.32  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough,  Cold 
or  Sore  Throat.  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches" 
give  immediate  and  sure  relief.—  Adv. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

32  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Can  get  you  highest  market  prices  for  fine  goods. 
CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER.  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  CALVES  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Shipping  cards  and  stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 

WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

Game,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry,  Calves, 
Hothouse  Lambs  and  Mushrooms. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


EIJ  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 

■  I  I  ■  Ei  IV  wards  k  Co.  (Est.  1861. 
Commission  Merchants, 

CALVES.  POULTRY,  CAME,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  new  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  dally. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  I*  A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  till  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 

For  hatching.  $1  per  dozen.  °  ° 

T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

CIDER 

„  MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
a  reeeeflw  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
eto.  Send  for  Catalogue.  ■gw 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  ~ 

PRESS  CO., 

W.  Water  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y, 


CUBAN  GIANT. 

PERFECT  FODDER  AND  ENSILAGE  CORN. 

From  10  to  12  days  the  Earliest,  and  will  produce  and  ripen  more  ears  of  solid  corn  than  any 
other  variety.  Grows  from  three  to  five  ears  on  each  stalk.  Grains  pure  white,  very  large,  broad  and  long, 
and  of  stronger  vitality  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation.  It  is  the  best  milk  producer  of  all  th. 
field  ensilage  corn,  being  most  as  sweet  and  tender  as  sugar  corn.  Will  crop  from  £0  to  70  tons  per  acre. 

Send  10  cents  In  silver  or  postage  for  large  packet,  and  examine  the  corn  for  yourself.  My  1896  Seed 
Annual,  free  to  all,  contains  full  description.  Prices:  One-half  peck.  35  cents:  peck,  50  cents;  bushel,  $1.50 
49 '  Get  my  Special  Wholesale  Brices  on  Seeds  of  all  Kinds  before  you  Rm/.i\44 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  ROCHESTER,  N. 


a^  r'WVn"  a  ^  r"*'  n 

:  CLOVER  SEED  I 

l  Largest  growers  of  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  f 
i  in  America.  5000  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last  I 
1  i  a  lifetime.  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  n  | 
rousing  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  chean.  Mam- 1 
l  moth  catalogue  audio  pkgs.  Grass  and  Grams,! 
(  free  for  but  10c.  postage.  Catalogue  alone  6c.  ! 

,  JOHN  A  SftLZER  SEE0  CO.,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


oDiucnu  ni  nucD-ThelarKesthandler 

limmoun  ULUf  bit  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


PDlMCnil  PI  fWCD  Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 
OmlYloUn  ULUfLllpean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building.  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  fine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 


I  A  VALUABLE  NEW  C  D  C  C  f 
I  U  VEGETABLES  I  II  C  L  ■ 

1,  Electric  Beet.  2,  Faultless  Cabbage.  3,  Aurora 
Celery.  4,  Arrowhead  Carrot.  5,  Mammoth  Byzart 
Lettuce.  6,  Early  Captor  Musk  Melon.  7,  Duke 
Jones  Water  Melon.  8,  Early  Bryant  Tomato.  9, 
Crispy  Carmine  Radish.  10,  Silver  Coin  Parsnip. 

I  will  mail  above  10  pkgs.  and  catalog, for  50  ets, 
and  with  each  lot  will  return  a  Cash  Check  good 
for  50  ets  in  other  seeds,  thus  making  these  prac¬ 
tically  Free  for  Trial. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGIIAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


can  get  a  package  of  Sweet  Peas 
Free  by  sending  a  two-eent  stamp 
to  pay  postage,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  two  of  your  friends  who 
grow  flowers  or  vegetables.  The 
package  contains  43  of  the  choicest  varieties.  This 
offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  seeds  to  new  cus¬ 
tomers.  Or  send  25  cents  and  get  10  full-size 
packages  of  Sweet  Peas,  all  different,  choicest 
varieties.  Order  at  once.  (When  writing  mention 
this  paper) .  THE  PAGE  SEED  COM  PAN  Y, 

Greene,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  SUGGESTION 


You  want  the  only  milk  setting  apparatus  on  the  market  that 
gets  all  the  cream.  We  furnish  it,  viz.,  the  world-renowned 

COOLEY  CREAMER. 

The  efficient  apparatus  of  the  famous  Maine  test,  where  the 
skimmed  milk  of  240  dairies  was  tested  by  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  contained 

Less  than  0. 1  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

A  RECORD  NEVER  EQUA'.ED. 

For  the  best  results,  continue  the  proper  handling  of  the  product  by  using  the 

DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

Constructed  on  scientific  as  well  as  common  sense  principles. 

Greatest  concussion,  producing  finest  grain.  Easiest  operated. 

U.  S.  Separators,  Babcock  Testers,  Vats,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Everything  for  the  Creamery  and  Dairy. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every  Town  and  County  where  we  have  None. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  ■  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


The  Columbia  Chilled  Plows 


Swivel  Plow. 
Automatic  Lock 
and  Jointer. 
Steel  Jointer 
Standard. 


These  Plows  and  our  landside  Plows  excel  in  quality  of  work,' ease  of  handling,  light  draft, 
and  durability.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS,  Copake  Iron  Works,  SN.Y.I 


We  Deliver 
Freight  Paid 
toanyRailroad 
Station. 

Also,  Hand  or 
One-Horse 
Steel 

Lawn  Rollers. 


Will  Distribute 
Spring  Grain, 
Grass  Seed 
or  Dry 
Fertilizers. 

Over  6,000 
in  Use  show 
No  Failure. 


JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY,  RARITAN,  N.  J. 


12  Years  Cured  : 

MRS.  J.  E.  SINCLAIR, 

3  Boynton  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


It  Years  Cured  : 
MRS.  J.  L.  MUNROE, 
Rutland,  Mass. 


10  Years  Cured  : 
REV.  GEO.  W.  FITCH, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 


^ASTHMA 

SUFFERERS 


WE  OFFER 


10  Years  Cured  : 
W.  H.  WHITCOMB, 
Poynette,  Wis. 


10  Years  Cured  : 

GEO.  BALMAIN, 

40  Chili  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  CURE  THAT  STAYS. 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  relief,  but 
eradiates  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  cures  ti>  stay 
cured.  Particulars  and  blank  for  free  examination  on 
application.  1)K.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  XI. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Myra  V.  Norys  fired 
a  volley  of  questions  at  J.  A.  W.,  the 
“  revolutionary”  hen  man.  Men  who 
start  revolutions  are  not  easily  fright¬ 
ened,  and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  J.  A.  W.  “comes  hack”  at  his  critics 
in  defense  of  his  methods.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  to  give  his  reply  in  full 
this  week  : 

“  Is  that  Revolution  a  Success  ?” 

The  above  question  was  answered  in 
my  first  article,  when  I  showed  a  profit 
of  $348  on  200  hens  for  a  year.  If  that 
amount  of  money  for  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended,  does  not  constitute  success,  then 
I  am  afraid  that  there  are  but  few  in 
the  poultry  business  that  attain  it. 
That  large  bump  of  curiosity  on  the 
head  of  Myra  V.  Norys  deserves  atten¬ 
tion,  and  although  I  do  not  expect  to 
convince  her  that  my  method  is  better 
than  hers,  I  can,  at  least,  I  think,  satisfy 
her  curiosity.  After  carefully  reading 
her  letter  several  times  I  find  that  I  am 
asked  to  answer  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Why  did  I  not  feed  oats  instead  of  wheat? 

2.  Of  what  did  suudries  consist  ? 

3.  Did  it  cost  ine  $1.50  a  year  to  feed  a  lieu  ? 

4.  What  do  I  call  the  cold  months  ? 

5.  Isn’t  October  generally  considered  a  cold 
month  ? 

6.  What  became  of  the  houses  and  fences  used 
before  the  revolution  ? 

7.  Does  “  cared  for  at  one-fourth  the  expense” 
refer  to  time,  housing  or  feed  ? 

8.  Where  did  the  saving  of  three-fourths  the  ex¬ 
pense  come  in  ? 

9.  How  much  cheaper  is  the  barn  space  than 
small  houses  would  be  ? 

1.  I  did  not  feed  oats  instead  of  wheat 
for  several  reasons.  Previous  experience 
had  taught  me  that  I  could  get  more 
eggs  by  feeding  wheat.  Oats  cost  more 
per  pound  here  much  of  the  time,  than 
wheat.  Hens  do  not  “  like”  oats  and, 
besides,  they  are  liable  to  cause  trouble 
in  the  crop. 

2.  The  sundries  consisted  of  “  Death 
to  Lice,”  kerosene  oil,  shells  and  grit. 
The  cost  of  sundries  should  not  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  cost  of  keeping. 

3.  In  copying  the  total  receipts  and 
expenditures  from  my  book,  the  value 
of  the  hens  ($100)  was  added  to  the  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  also  to  the  receipts.  This 
makes  no  difference  in  the  profit,  but  I 
should  have  said  paid  for  stock,  grain 
and  sundries  $332.  In  figuring  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  laying  hens,  the  cost  of 
feeding  the  chickens  should  be  deducted. 
There  were  240,  which  were  kept  till 
they  had  consumed  grain  to  the  value  of 
$60,  when  they  were  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  42J^  cents  each.  Deducting  the 
value  of  the  hens  and  the  cost  of  feeding 
the  chickens,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
actual  cost  of  feeding  the  hens,  outside 
of  the  grass,  was  $172,  or  86  cents  per 
hen.  This  year  I  am  keeping  a  like 
number  of  hens,  and  feeding  them  daily 
25  pounds  of  wheat,  and  10  pounds  of 
corn,  which  cost,  at  retail  prices  in  this 
town,  42  cents,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  a 
fraction  over  76  cents  per  hen  for  a  year. 
“  Scientific”  feeders  will  be  obliged  to 
do  considerable  figuring  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  136  eggs  for  less  than  86  cents,  not 
to  mention  the  much  larger  amount  of 
work  to  prepare  their  rations.  Why 
don’t  the  mush-makers  publish  their 
total  receipts  and  expenditures  so  that 
one  can  see  what  pay  they  are  getting 
for  all  their  extra  work  ? 


three  cold  months  and  five  warm 
months  when  eggs  are  high,  leaving  a 
clear  gain  of  two  months  of  high  prices 
in  warm  weather.  Furthermore,  the 
scientific  feeder  gets  but  few  eggs  in 
November  and  December.  W.  says  that 
a  hen  has  got  to  lay  any  time  if  properly 
run,  unless  she  be  moulting.  The  trouble 
is  to  get  a  man  who  can  “  run”  a  hen  so 
that  she  will  not  be  moulting  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  There  are  scores  of 
bone  cutters  in  this  community,  and  tons 
of  animal  meal  are  fed  to  hens  ;  yet  I 
know  of  no  one  who  gets  more  eggs 
from  an  equal  number  of  hens,  even  in 
the  dull  months,  than  I  do. 

6.  The  houses  and  fencing  were  not 
thrown  away.  The  houses,  of  which 
there  were  17,  were  sold  and  moved 
away.  The  yard  fences  were  taken 
down,  and  the  material  used  to  inclose 
the  five-acre  lot. 

7.  I  mean  one-fourth  the  expense  of 
labor  in  feeding,  watering  and  keeping 
quarters  clean. 

8.  The  saving  of  three-fourths  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  time  came  in  through  the  ease 
with  which  a  large  flock,  fed  on  grain, 
could  be  attended.  I  formerly  kept 
from  10  to  20  hens  in  a  flock.  It  actually 
takes  less  time  to  feed  200  hens  on  dry 
grain,  than  it  did  to  feed  20  on  mush. 
Instead  of  having  17  watering  places,  I 
have  one.  Keep  an  account  of  the  time 
required  to  boil  vegetables,  cut  bones, 
scald  meal,  and  make  mush,  and  one  will 
readily  see  where  the  saving  of  time 
comes  in.  One  other  objection  to  mush  : 
No  matter  how  much  care  be  taken, 
hen  mush  on  a  kitchen  stove  is  an  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance.  If  a  stove  be  set  up 
in  an  out-building  for  the  purpose,  there 
is  another  expense  of  time  and  money. 

9.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  barn 
space  was  as  much  cheaper  than  the 
small  houses,  as  what  the  small  houses 
cost ;  for  the  barn  was  already  on  the 
premises,  and  one-half  of  it  unoccupied. 
When  the  small  houses  were  erected,  I 
was  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  hens  at  a  profit 
in  large  flocks.  Myra  V.  Norys  declares 
that  she  cannot  figure  the  thing  out 
any  way  to  show  that  I  have  proved  the 
point  which  I  set  out  to  prove.  I  don’t 
see  why.  I  undertook  to  show  that  I 
was  getting  more  out  of  my  hens  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  labor  expended,  than 
those  who  were  keeping  their  fowls  in 
small  flocks,  and  feeding  them  on  meat 
and  mush.  I  am  certainly  getting  more 
now  than  I  formerly  did,  and  doing  less 
than  one-fourth  as  much  work.  Let 
those  who  are  doing  better  say  what 
they  are  doing,  and  how  they  are  doing 
it.  Science  in  farming  is  good,  but  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that,  while 
scientific  feeding  ought  to  bring  suc¬ 
cess,  practice  is  a  fact — has  already 
achieved  it. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  knows  no  more 
about  the  science  of  farming  than  does 
one  of  his  cows.  He  may  be  able  to 
read  his  own  name,  but  he  couldn’t  read 
a  column  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  it  would 
save  his  life  ;  yet  he  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  the  town.  He 
keeps  30  cows  and  five  horses,  raises 
immense  crops  of  hay  and  produce,  and 
is  continually  improving  his  buildings 
and  land. 

During  the  late  war,  my  father  says 
that  he  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  various  generals  in  order 
to  discover  evidence  of  “the  coming 
man.”  All  of  them  began  by  telling 
what  great  things  they  were  going  to  do, 
but  they  never  did  anything.  Finally 
General  Grant  took  command,  and  he 
says  that  the  first  news  he  heard  of  him 


was  something  he  had  done.  Now,  my 
friends,  what  have  you  done  ?  I  have 
received  $348  m  cash  for  less  than  two 
weeks’  labor  among  my  hens.  Until  you 
can  do  better,  you  would  do  well  to  take 
lessons,  rather  than  give  them. 

Amesbury,  Mass.  j.  A.  w. 

R.  N.  Y. — J.  A.  W.  spells  jaw,  but  in 
this  case  the  letters  represent  results 
rather  than  talk.  In  fact,  J.  A.  W.  has 
just  about  whittled  one  side  of  a  pretty 
theory  into  kindling.  A  good  dose  of 
roup,  though  ! - ! 


^Usrfllancous  guUcvti.oini). 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  uukat.  New-Yorker. 

No  other  lamp-chimneys  a 
quarter  so  good  as  Macbeth’s; 
or  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

You  want  the  right  shape 
besides.  We’ll  send  you  the 
Index  ;  free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
8teel  axles.  Dow  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tatamy,Fa.,toall  points 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  4  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


WE  WISH  TO  SOUND  A  WARNING.— Not 
against  any  other  wagon,  for  there  is  no  other 
low-down  broad-tire,  wide-plat¬ 
form  farm  wagon  made.  True  ! 
some  have  stolen  our  name,  but  our 
they  cannot  steal.  We  were 
its  originators,  and  our  Uncle 
Samuel  has  given  us  several  strong 
patents  in  which  he  promises  to 
protect  us.  No  !  the  warning  we 
wish  to  sound  is  not  against  any 
one  else  but  against  your  own 
procrastination.  If  you  are  going 
to  buy  a  "Handy”  (it  will  save 
the  wages  of  a  hired  man,  your 
own  back  from  being  strained  and 
your  field  from  being  cut  up)  then 
buy  it  now.  First,  because  the 
agents  are  rapidly  gob¬ 
bling  up  the  territory,  and 
none  will  be  left  for  you 
if  you  wish  to  act  as  agent; 
and  second,  when  your 
county  is  taken,  and  you 
are  compelled  to  buy 
through  an  agent,  it  will 
cost  you  about  $10  more 
than  it  will  cost  you  to  buy 
now  at  our  introductory 
prices. 

a  u  Write  us  at  once. 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


DIETZ 


It  you  get  the  re¬ 
sults  of  much 


experiment  and 


xpei 
outlay,  also  ■ 
much 

Reflection. 


of 


it  you  get  an 

Ik  m stoiUrthiiip  11.  M  ..j 

JvJyMof  clear,  white, 
(Jill  penetrating 


penetrating 

LIGUT. 


Aw  it  wo  shed  still 
more  I,1(;1IT  in 

aTPA  a  little  book,  for  -  — 

lila  copy  of  winch 
address 

R.  E.  DIETZ  CO.,  60  Laight  St.,  N.Y. 

Mention  this  j>aper  and  get  special  discount.  • 


Whv  Pay  Retail  Price 


When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  rnfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.Y. 


DIREGT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  It. 
Sample  mailed,  XC  SSI. ©O. 
Nickel  #1.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


4.  I  consider  November,  December, 
January,  February  and  March  as  the 
cold  months. 

5.  No  ;  October  is  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  cold  month.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  months  of  the  year,  and  not  one- 
half  so  much  like  winter  as  April  is. 
There  are  two  cold  months  and  two 
warm  months  when  eggs  are  low,  and 


The  nervous  system  is  weakened  by  the 

Neuralgia  Torture. 

Every  nerve  is  strengthened  In  the  cure  of  it  by 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

by  Prof.  F.  W  .  M  OLL  of  the  University  of  Wis.,  . 
neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  196  pages  and  now 
being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  Salem.  O..  is 
unquestionably  the  best  work  yet  introduced 
on  the  subject.  Includes- 

I-Silage  Crops.  II-Silos. 

H£8ilage.  IV— Feeding  of  Si  lage, 

,-7C.?',,1U‘UR0.n  °„f  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI  the  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  com¬ 
pounded  rations  for  feeding  stock, 
ihey  are  going  rapidly.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day — to-morrow  may  be 
too  late.  IT  IS  FREE. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


This  Mill  GRINDS  CORN 

and  Cob,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat;  fine,  and  does  it  all  on 
one  set  of  grinders  without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
others.  The  Best. 

(I  nbo  make  5  .iu.  of  holt  power  mill,.) 

P.  N.BOWSHER.SouthBend.Ind. 


harrison’s  rrrn  nil  I  c 

BURRSTONE  I  LlU  RIILLO 

are  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fa»te»t  grinding  mills  yet  produced. 
They  were  granted  the  highest  possible 
award  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
48  page  Illustrated  Catalogue* 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
Box  Oi  New  Haven*  Conn* 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  buhr  system. 

Bed  need  Prices  for ’96, 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


POULTRY 


ss 


40  Standard  Breed  s illus¬ 

trated  A  fully  described 
in  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  Information  for 

goultrymen  <fc  intending 
uyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese:  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6c  in  stamps 
B.  COOK,  Box 42,  Huntley,  Ill. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896 

Printed  in  colors  that  are  correct.  L 
Best  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry  L 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  itr 
und  be  convinced.  It  tells  how  to  J 
make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build  )< 
poultry  houses,  gives  remedies  for), 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  of, 
fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  in jj 
poultry  this  book  is  what  your 
want.  Sent  post  paid  for  15  cents. r 
J.  W.  Miller  Co.  Box  144,  Freeport,  Ills. ? 

*  ‘  irrirymn - " - - -  — - 


•(The 


NEW  MAMMOTH  POULTRY 

CUIDE  showing  colored  plate  of  chickens 
iu  natural  colors.  Finest  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Almost  100  pages.  Tells  all  about 
Poultry  for  Profit  or  Pleasure.  Price  only  15c. 
JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR..  Box  66  Freeport,  Ills. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

«t!0  8tate  Fairs  In  1895.  This  is  my  rec¬ 
ord.  Emm  and  Fowl*  For  Bale.  Largest 
Range  In  the  Went*  Send  5  one  cent  stamps 
for  best  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CHAS.  GAMMERDIHGERjBOX  86,  COLUMBUS.  0* 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  of  V alnable  Reoipes,  64  large 
pages,  contains  8  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties,  with  important  hints  on  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  for  1896.  Postpaid  only  10  cts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  16,  Dakota,  Ills. 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
engruviugs  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  pluns  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases, best  lice  destroyer, prices  of  eggs  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  birds, send  10  centsfor  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B.  H.  CRUDER,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Fiee  Catalogue 


,  of  22  varieties  of  prize  winning 
fowls.  \U  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bears'” a  scorecard  by  F.  U.  Shellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W:E.  Senneff,  Prop.,  Dixon,  111. 


g 

trated. 


SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY  BOOK 


96  pages,  printed  in  6  colors.  Birdseye  view 
of  largest  Poultry  Farm.  Tells  all  about 
Chickens,  Prices  of  same,  their  Diseases, 
remedies, poultry  buildings, etc.;  finely  illus- 
Pric.onlyljc,  C.  I).  SHOEMAKER, Freeport, 111., C.S.A. 


SEND  FOR 

la  fca  |  iT%  V9  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  D  C C  C 1 1 DDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  D  LU  O  U  11  LI  CO 

FREE.  THE  A.l.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


o  A  OnrTT'TTT?  A  (A  Solid  Liniment.) 

X  Ao  1  III  U  JlIA  FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

•‘Suckling  coltcut  on  barb  wire, 
healed  withou  t  a  scar.”  “Mare 
lame  in  shoulder  6  yrs.,used  Pas- 
cured  in  week.  ”  “Jersey 
heifer  with  badly  inflamed  udder 
(garget)  cured  in  12  hrs.  ”  “Had 
a  pig  with  rheumatism,  no  use  of 
hindlegs, applied  Pasteura ,  re¬ 
covered  in  one  week.”  No  bad 
jmellor  stain.  50 cts.  per  box,  postpaid. 

Pasteura  Medicine  Co.,  Chittenango,  N.  * 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Feeding  Rye. — I  have  fed  rye  one- 
third,  oats  one-third,  corn  and  cob  one- 
third,  ground,  to  my  milch  cows,  from 
early  in  November  to  the  present  time. 
They  have  done  better  every  way,  than 
ever  before,  are  better  flesh,  give  more 
milk  and  more  butter.  I  feed  three 
quarts  twice  a  day,  with  dry  corn  fodder. 
I  tried  the  rye  as  an  experiment,  be¬ 
cause  I  could  not  sell  it,  and  had  too 
much  for  horse  feed.  h.  j.  s. 

A  Rat  Cube. — To  keep  our  buildings 
clear  of  rats  and  mice,  we  get  three  male 
kittens  whose  dam  is  noted  for  her  hunt¬ 
ing.  Feed  from  the  table  three  times 
daily,  and  with  milk  twice.  When  about 
half  grown,  we  castrate  them,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  liberally,  and  give  them 
liberty  to  run  wherever  rats  or  mice  con¬ 
gregate.  Cats  so  treated,  if  like  the 
Ohio  cats,  will  be  the  admired  ones  on 
account  of  their  size  and  habit  of  being 
at  home  ready  for  business.  f.  p. 

Ohio. 

To  Kill  Lice. —  Tell  that  farmer  that 
is  ti'oubled  with  lice  on  his  stock,  to  get 
one-half  pound  of  quassia  chips,  steep 
two  hours  in  four  quarts  of  water,  wash 
the  stock  thoroughly,  and  it  will  fix  the 
lice  the  first  time  ;  it  has  for  me.  m.  k. 

Athens,  Mich. 

I  think  that  Persian  Insect  Powder, 
sprinkled  along  the  backs  of  cattle  from 
head  to  tail,  once  a  week,  for  three 
weeks,  will  clear  the  lice  out  with  little 
trouble.  It  is  quickly  and  easily  done. 

V.  L.  G. 

If  M.  W.  S.  will  use  Pyrethrum  or  in¬ 
sect  powder  for  cattle  lice,  he  will  find  it 
a  sure  cure.  I  take  a  little  of  the  powder 
in  my  hand  and  rub  it  into  the  hair  of 
the  animal  on  the  neck,  shoulders  and 
other  places  where  the  lice  are  to  be 
seen.  It  is  equally  effective  on  colts  and 
chickens.  I  have  never  tried  it  on  hogs. 
A  second  application  of  the  powder  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  kill  the  nits  not 
hatched  at  the  time  of  the  first  applica¬ 
tion.  The  advantage  over  an  emulsion 
is  the  convenience  in  applying  it,  and  it 
may  be  applied  in  the  coldest  weather 
without  danger  or  trouble.  g.  w.  b. 

Wolverton,  Minn. 

A  Calf  Without  Milk. — We  have  a 
half-blood  Holstein  calf  about  10  weeks 
old.  She  was  started  on  eight  quarts  of 
new  milk,  shading  of  into  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal.  The  milk  was  soon  taken 
away,  and  as  the  meal  ran  out,  she  was 
taught  to  drink  hay  tea  and  eat  a  dry 
mixture  of  bran,  ground  oats  and  corn 
meal.  At  present,  she  has  five  ounces 
of  oil  meal  in  two  feeds,  scalded  and 
thinned,  followed  by  what  warm  water 
she  will  take  ;  then  nine  ounces  of  bran 
in  two  feeds  after  the  water.  She  eats 
hay  freely,  and  has  never  had  a  sick  day 
— hardly  an  off  day.  She  grows  fairly, 
is  lively,  but  of  course,  no  one  need  mis¬ 
take  her  for  a  milk  calf.  Rones  and 
belly  are  quite  pronounced.  Would  it 
be  judicious  and  profitable  to  give  the 
little  calf  all  the  bran  she  will  eat  ?  Can 
the  oil  meal  be  increased?  Would  you 
advise  any  corn  meal  ?  k.  l.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Ans. — We  never  have  used  Blatch¬ 
ford’s  Calf  Meal,  hence  cannot  speak  re¬ 
garding  it.  E.  L.  S.  seems  to  have  had 
very  good  success  in  raising  the  calf 
without  milk.  We  have  known  of  similar 
methods  being  adopted  before,  with 
reasonably  good  results,  but  not  under 
our  own  charge.  The  linseed  meal  is 
excellent,  but  we  think  that  a  small 
amount  of  it,  cooked  and  mixed  with 
the  clover  tea — clover  being  better  than 
Timothy  —  would  be  desirable.  The 
amount  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  calf,  the  attend¬ 
ant  being  the  judge  in  this  respect.  The 
bran  ration ,  we  think,  could  be  increased, 
as  the  calf  increases  in  age  and  size.  If 
this  should  be  continued  after  the  calf 
gets  on  grass,  we  think  that  it  would 
grow  rapidly,  and  gain  in  flesh. 

SMITHS  *  POWELL  CO. 


Avoid  all  Risk  with  a  Stubborn  Cough  by  using 
at  once  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a  sure  remedy  for 
all  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  well  calculated  to  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  Lungs  and  Throat.— Adv. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


„  „  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  its  effects  ananever  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bluepoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kbndaw,  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spn  vin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’sSpavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16, 18S3. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kend  a  ll  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  «  on  two 
horses  and  itls  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
I’rlcc  $1  per  Bottle. 

For  salo  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
nit.  It.  ,T.  K i:\DALL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CUBED — BOOK  FREE, 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N,  Y. 


Farm  Cream  Separators- 


> — Power  and  hand 
Send  for  catalogue 
P.  M.  SH A KPLES."  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin.  111. 


w, 


$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
w  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

—  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa, 


New  $5  Green  Bone  Cutter. 

Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  Green 
Bones,  per  minute  by  hand.  Excels 
them  all  In  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 
$5  with  crank.  $7  with  balance  wheel 
in  place  of  crank.  Getspecial  circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNTJM, 

Cnzenovia.  N.  Y. 


Animal  Meal 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


ThoBowkerc‘>mpany 


43  Chatham  St 


Boston 


zmimmmmvimmimmmmmmm 

1  WHY  NOT 

I  SAVE  EVERY  CHICK  f 

you  HATCH?  i 

When  you  can  so  easi¬ 
ly  dolt  by  feeding  i 
them  the  F.  P.  C.  ■ 

r  -  ,  'Chick  Manna 

our  sales  are  Im-  i 
:  mense,  and  all  t  hose  who  have  used  it  as  wel  1  : 

;  as  the  Chicks  themselves,  sing  its  Praises,  j 

:  1  lb.  by  mall,  25c.;  5  lbs.  by  express,  40c. ;  60  lb.  : 

:  case,  by  express  or  freight,  $4.20.  : 

;  .Our  complete  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue  comes : 

:  mr  tne  asking.  1 1  lias  a  page  lor  IteeKeepcrs.  too  '■ 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

:  £17  and  819  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY, 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
*  lint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  7,1st. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


OKK’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR. 

A  Catalogue  of  64  Pages.  Gives 
full  information  of  cost  of  raising 
poultry  and  af  the  least  expense.  The 
book  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address 

ft.F. Williams.  54  RaceSt., Bristol. Conn 


INCUBATORS 

The  OLENTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  $5  .©O.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards 
110  houses.  Address 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0 

AN  INCUBATOR 


Before  sending  for 
our  Free  Circular,  or 

4c.  in  stamps  for  No.  _ 

23  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Incubation. 

•EVINCIBLE  HATCHER  Old  Hen  Brooder  fij 
-  i i  100  Egg.  Self-regulating.  150  chick  size,  id, 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmanshij 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat- 
Ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot-watei 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  noi 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

INCUBATORS. 

-Door  Sl  Out-Door  Brooders. 
139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

_ J  Send  for  152 page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  1>a. 


IncubaforsIBrooders 

Best  in  the  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  Will 
hatch  chicks  when  others  fail  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Incubator  Co.,  Freeport,  III.  V.  S.  A. 


Thoroughbred  S.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  and  Barred  P.  Hocks,  B. 
Mlnorcas.  S.  Spangled  TTamburgs.  Eggs, 
15.  $1;  40,  $2.  H.  K.  MOHH.Quakertown.Pa 


WHITE  WYANDOTJES  Z’l 

general-purpose  fowl.  Kkks  from  large,  vigorous 
stock  of  the  best  breeding  at  $1.25  per  13.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  D.  C.  BASSKTTE,  Farmer.  N.Y. 


SEND 


STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BKOOK- 
8IDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


J.  D.  Bonder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  ^  15,  $3  $  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c..  cir.  free. 


Poultry 


W.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Maehias.  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  Hatching.—,!.  T.  Wallace.  Del.  Water  Gap, 
la.  Breeds,  92  to  97-point  Birds.  16  var.  Cir.  free. 


Rare  birds  FOR  SALE.-Sbow  Birds.  Breeding 
Btock.  f°r  hatching.  Represent  years  of 

careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
lexas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm. Orangeville, Pa 

S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  best  egg  producers;  eggs,  $1  per  13. 

“K  R.  S.  COLE,  Harmans,  Md. 


Prize-winning  Poultry.— Cochins,  Brahmas.  Lang- 
shans,  Wyandottes.  P.  Rocks,  Andalusians,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mlnorcas,  P.  Ducks.  19  varieties,  6  Buff 
breeds.  Buff  eggs,  $1.50  per  13;  others,  $1.  Ulus 
cat,  free.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  1005,  Washington.  NX 

RFDIIA  RRfK  Hlkhland  Mills,  N.  Y„  Breeders 

IlL^JUM  UnUOi  of  Belgian  Hares.  Breeders.  $3 
pair;  Guinea  Pigs,  *2  pair.  Bantams,  Buff  Cochin  and 
.  rock  Prlces-  Two-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

OivANGE  COUNTY  HARE  AND  POULTRY  FARM. 

Is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HEKE  is  the  place  \  T°  bu,y  Poland-China  Hogs 
I  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

E.  II.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.  N.  V 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


‘A#WITOffllEL0fHILnE  13081. 

CLOTH ILD E  II.  H.  Ii.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year 
ter  record,  28  pounds  ‘i%  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale, 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


But- 


Lf 


Registered  Jersey 

BULL  CALVES  (under  six  months,  none  older)  $40 
delivered.  Sired  by  a  son  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis.out  of 
dams  of  superior  breeding  and  dairy  quality.  No 
catalogue.  Farm  Edgeworth  Station,  P.F.W.  &  C.  R.R. 
P.  O.  address  ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Linseed  Oil  Meal  (O.  P.)  by  bag  or  ton. 

Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
Lambert  and  Stoke  Pogis  3rd  families;  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that  produced  :W>7  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves.  Yearlings.  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattle  for  Sale.  Visitors  Marie  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  MYRON  Kkigut- 
MYBR.  Prop..  West.  Richmondville.  Scho.  Co..  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 


Stock  Farms,  Greene, 

- - N.  Y.,  J.  D.  Van  Valken- 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs, 
illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 

A  GOOD  thing.  PUSH  them.  Refer  to  THOROUGH¬ 
BRED  LIVE  STOCK.  IMPROVEMENT  is  the  THING. 
Write  exactly  what  you  wish  and  limit  of  price;  twill 
satisfactorily  1111  the  order.  The  best /im/.s  represented. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Willswood  Herd  receiving  orders  for  pigs  and  calves. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 


WANTED 


Ten  good  young  Guernsey  Cows 
or  Heifers;  new  milk.  State 
„  „  age,  &c.,  fully  with  price. 

L.  I.  PETTEE,  175  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 


BERKSHIRES. 

For  sale,  cheap,  last  year's  stock,  to  make  room  for 
spring  litters;  also,  two  hoars,  two  years  old. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

SWEEPING  REDUCTION  to  suit  hard  times,  and 
reduce  large  stock  of  choice  animals.  Yon  run  no 
risk  sending  order,  as  I  am  the  only  breeder  guaran¬ 
teeing  satis  faction,  and  agreeing  to  refund  money  and 
pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  rejected.  You  are 
to  be  the  judges.  My  swine  are  the  old  “  True  Type  ” 
having  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight  hair  and 
back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and  are  growthy,  but 
not  coarse. 

G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


CHESTERS 


Are  very  Growthy,  Prolific,  Easy 
feeders.  Go  to  every  State,  Canada 
and  Mexico.  900  sold  {n  1895,  over 
1000  for  1896  Catalogue  free. 
“Whinery’8  Swine  Advocate” 
A  16  page  monthly  25c  per  year. 


Willis  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

and  Berkshlres.  Boars  and 
Sows  all  ages.  Sows  bred.  To 
get  pen  room  for  sows  soon  to 
'farrow,  will  till  orders  very 

.  - - - — reasonable.  Write  for  nrices 

CountygPa  HAMILT0N  *  co-  Cochranville,  Chester 


PEA  -  COMB  P.  ROCKS; 

Every  Bee-Keeper  sr  j RFF  HIVES 

Shipping  Cases,  Frames.  Etc.  Strong  service-  Ill  f  1— 


able  am: 


K  Cases,  Frames,  Etc.  Strong  service-  n 
.1  convenient.  Write  for  our  price  list.  Vi. 


B.  LEWIS  CO., Box  20  Watertown, Wis. 


13  THE  BEST. 


mu  .  Especially  adapted  to  operating  with  water 

aione.  The  cans  have  the  largest  cooling  surface,  and  are  the 
easiest  cleaned.  Arranged  in  pairs,  with  large  space  between  and 
at  the  rear  of  them,  thus  insuring  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milk 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  cream.  The  Peerless  embodies 
everything  that  is  desirable  inacreamery  for  the  dairy  or  family 
Get  it  and  you  get  the  best.  Anr-u-rn 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Elgin,  Ill. 


HAVE  YOU  0NEo»M0RE  COWSP 

If  so,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  household  or  dairy,  you  should  know  of  the 


CENTRIFUGAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

„„  T,ue  Lav.al  Separators  save  at  least  Ten  Dollars  per  Cow  per  year  over  and  above 

er  Sfu  arrit0 T  °r  C,reamlng  System-  AI1  other  Separators  are  merely  inferior  imitations 
or  infringe  the  De  Laval  patents.  Many  users  have  already  been  enjoined. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  any  desired  particulars.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  as  a  condition  of  sale 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. »  ssrar™.' 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 
TORNADO-S  TRUCK  PO  TA  TOES. 

THK  NKW  KINDS  TRIKD  LAST  SEASON. 

The  leading  new  kinds  of  potatoes  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  catalogues  of  last  year, 
and  those  not  yet  introduced,  sent  to  us 
by  friends  or  dealers,  were  planted 
April  24.  We  began  these  trials  as  early 
as  1880.  Then  they  were  planted  in  the 
usual  way.  Later  we  adopted  the  Rural 
Trench  system,  and  have  followed  it  ever 
since.  It  is,  probably,  familiar  to  all 
of  our  readers.  We  have  never  before 
been  obliged  to  report  so  nearly  a 
failure  of  these  trials  of  new  kinds. 

The  stand  was  nearly  perfect  —  the 
vines  thrifty  when  the  tornado  of  July 
13  occurred.  It  lasted,  in  its  destructive 
severity,  less  than  two  minutes — some 
are  positive  that  the  destruction  was 
effected  in  less  than  one  minute.  The 
stems  and  leaves  were  bruised,  broken, 
twisted,  torn  and  shattered,  by  the  gale 
and  by  the  great  hailstones  that  fell  dur¬ 
ing  and  somewhat  after  the  tornado  had 
passed.  Scarcely  a  stake  of  the  07  kinds 
planted  was  left  in  its  place.  It  was  just 
the  same  with  our  trial  tomatoes,  beans, 
peas,  corn,  melons,  etc. — seemingly  an 
absolute  wreck.  By  a  fair  estimate,  it 
might  be  said  that  one-eighth  of  the  area 
under  experiment  was  covered  with 
shingles,  laths,  twigs,  branches,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  tin  cans, 
parts  of  farm  implements,  chairs  and 
other  furniture,  books,  and  so  on,  that 
had  been  hurled  through  the  air  from 
farms  and  buildings,  not  one  of  them  less 
than  1,000  feet  distant. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  our  report 
of  trials  of  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  will 
not  command  the  usual  interest  that  our 
friends  have  taken  in  them,  except  as 
they  may  be  interesting  as  showing,  in 
some  degree,  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  d6bris  was  removed  in  a  few  days, 
the  vines  unentangled  in  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  so  to  do,  and  the  plot  was  there¬ 
after  cultivated  by  hand.  And  now, 
readers,  we  beg  to  offer  our  report  to 
those  of  you  who  care  to  read  it,  of  the 
yield  of  the  tornado-struck  potatoes  : 

Pedigrkk  Early  Rose.— From  W.  S.  Teator, 
Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  Three  pieces.  Slender 
vines,  falling  early.  Destroyed. 

Somerset,— From  Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard,  Caribou, 
Me.  Purple  streak  in  cambium  layer  of  seed 
planted.  Vines  of  medium  vigor,  spreading. 
Six  pieces  yielded  16  large,  20  small,  weighing 
four  pounds.  Pinkish  skin,  roundisli-flattened 
form.  Eyes  medium.  At  the  rate  of  161  'A  bushels 
per  acre. 

Early  Michigan.— From  M.  Bovee,  Nortkville, 
Mich.  Vines  of  medium  vigor.  Three  pieces 
yielded  8  large  and  12  small  tubers  weighing  two 
pounds— or  161  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Good  News.— From  U.  G.  Faust  &  Co.,  100  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Vines  spreading  and 
vigorous— tliat  is,  before  the  tornado,  of  course. 
Six  pieces  yielded  22  large,  26  small  tubers,  weigh¬ 
ing  seven  pounds— or  282*4  bushels  per  acre.  Skin 
butT,  a  little  pinkish  ;  shape  rather  long,  cylin¬ 
drical,  often  smaller  in  the  middle.  Eyes  medium 
as  to  number  and  prominence. 

Bovee  Seedling. — From  M.  Bovee  as  above. 
Three  pieces  yielded  20  large,  13  small,  weighing 
314  pounds— or  282  bushels  to  the  acre.  Vines 
spreading  and  of  medium  vigor.  Buff  skin, 
variable  shape,  eyes  medium. 

Early  Kansas.— From  C.  ,T.  Norton,  Morantown, 
Kan.  Three  pieces  yielded  4*4  pounds— 23  large,  9 
small.  Skin  buff  with  purplish  eyes  often  deep  ; 
the  flower  is  purple,  the  vines  of  medium  vigor. 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  3(53  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Oshkosh.— From  J.  A.  Foot,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Two  pieces  yielded  1*4  pounds— five  large,  one 
small.  Skin  of  a  pinkish  buff  color ;  shape 
oblong-flattened.  Vines  of  medium  vigor  only. 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  18114  bushels  per  acre. 

No  Name.— From  Jolm  Wooldredge,  Lunenburg, 
Mass.— Three  pieces  yielded  214  pounds— 12  large, 
Ismail.  Buff-whiteskin;  oblong-flattened  shape ; 
eyes  medium ;  purplish  flower,  dark  green  leaves ; 
vines  strong  and  spreading,  but  not  large— 201 
bushels  per  acre. 

Three  pieces  from  the  same  person  of  another 
unnamed  variety  yielded  the  same. 

Prolific  Rose. — From  James  J.  H.  Gregory, 
Marblehead,  Mass.  Three  pieces  yielded  214 
pounds— 9  large,  15  small.  Pink  buff  skin,  vari¬ 
able  shape.  Yield  201.66  bushels  per  acre. 

Three  pieces  from  F.  B.  Van  Orman,  without 
name,  yielded  28  tubers,  none  larger  than  a  hen’s 
egg.  The  vines  were  killed  by  the  tornado. 

NOTE. 

HV  must  give  our  friends  respectful  notice  that  we 
shall  not  try  any  more  potatoes  that  come  to  us  with¬ 
out  names. 


Beauty  of  Hebron.— (Second Crop).  From  John 
C.  Pearce  <fe  Co.,  404  West  Main  Street,  Louisville, 
Ky.  Killed  by  the  tornado. 

Vick’s  Harvest  Queen.— Three  pieces  yielded 
five  pounds— 17  large,  19  small  tubers.  Buff  skin, 
sometimes  russeted;  often  wedge-shaped;  eyes 
medium.  It  is  not  a  handsome  potato.  Vines 
vigorous  and  tall.  Yield  403)$  bushels  per  acre. 
This  variety  was  sent  to  us  by  E.  H.  Vick,  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Stump  the  World,  from  Charles  W.  Ford  <fc  Co., 
Fishers,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  Three  pieces 
yielded  6 'A  pounds— 20  large,  16  small.  Color  and 
shape  about  the  same  as  Quaker  City.  (See 
below).  Vigorous  vines,  504  1-6  bushels  per  acre. 

Good  News,  from  same.  Three  pieces  yielded 
4!4  pounds— 16  large,  17  small  tubers.  Resembles 
the  following  in  shape  and  color.  Vigorous  vines. 
Y'eld  363  bushels  per  acre.  This  variety  was  also 
sent  to  us  by  H.  G.  Faust  &  Co.,  100  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  previously  reported. 

Rot-proof  Prolific.— From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  4)4  pounds — 20  large,  9  small.  Pinkish- 
buff  skin,  shape  variable;  eyes  medium  as  to 
number  and  prominence;  bushy  habit;  vigorous; 
many  stems.  Yield,  363  bushels  per  acre. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Who  win*  In  the 
race?  Is  it  a  tick  man? 
Is  it  a  man  who  is 
weak?  Ia  it  a  man 
whose  blood  is  impure? 
An  athleta  trains  for 
every  race.  The  best 
athletes  train  all  the 
time.  They  are  always 
in  perfect  condition. 
It  is  pretty  safe  to  say 
that  tne  best  man  will 
always  win.  The  man 
who  is  strong  and  in 
the  best  condition  will 
surely  distance  his 
competitors. 

In  the  race  for  suc¬ 
cess,  the  best  man  will 
win  if  he  takes  care  of 
himself.  He  cannot 
win  if  he  neglects  his 
physical  condition.  It 
doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  how  smart  he 
is.  If  his  body  isn’t 
strong,  he  will  never 
finish  the  race.  He  must  look  first  for  a 
clear,  healthy,  strong  body,  because  the 
body  makes  and  supports  the  brain.  If  the 
heart  pumps  impure  blood  into  the  brain, 
you  cannot  expect  the  man  to  be  clear¬ 
headed,  you  cannot  expect  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  much.  If  a  man’s  blood  is  pure  and 
rich,  there  can  not  be  much  the  matter  with 
him.  If  it  isn’t  pure  and  rich,  he  may  have 
almost  any  disease  under  the  sun,  and  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  will 
cure  it.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
what  form  the  disease  takes,  or  by  what 
name  it  ia  called.  Nearly  all  diseases 
spring  from  impure  blood.  If  you  make 
tne  blood  pure,  you  remove  the  cause  and 
cure  the  disease.  That’s  common  sense— 
and  medical  sense — and  scientific  sense. 


You  might  learn  a  thousand  valuablo 
lessons  about  preserving  your  health  by 
reading  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser.  It  is 


a  grand  book  and  the  present 
Ihi# edition  is  absolutely  free  to 

II  CMB***7  —11  n>t«  A  T  O  OOtl  f 

blU1 


all  who  send  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing  only.  It  contains  1008 
pages  and  over  300  engrav¬ 
ings.  680,000  cloth-bound  cop¬ 
ies  have  been  sold  at  $1.3° 
—  each.  This  free  edition  is 
in  strong  manilla  paper  covers,  otherwise 
it  is  just  the  same.  Address  World’s  Dis- 
oensarv  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  11.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  V. 


One  farmer  says : 
“  It  was  my  custom 
before  buying  your 
Champion  Gun  to  use 
water,  it  required  four 
men  to  do  about  the 
same  work  that  l  can 
do  with  the  Gun  in  the  same  time.  It  will  pay  any 
farmer,  having  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  one  season  s 
use.”  Send  for  circular.  Ask  for  Leggett  &  Broth¬ 
er’s  Pure  Paris-green.  LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl 
Street,  New  York  ;  or  WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Wholesale 
Agent  for  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and  vicinity.  Agents  wanted, 


Adjusted  to  dust 
wide  or  narrow  rows 
over  one  acre  per  hour, 
ore  pound  green  to 
acre.  Extra  tubes 
furnished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each  ma¬ 
chine- 
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CUCUMBERS. 
The  large  grow¬ 
ers  affirm  that 
nothing:  equals 
Bradley's  Fertili¬ 
zer  for  producing:, 
early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  crisp,  solid- 
fleshed  Cucum¬ 
bers.  Better  try  it 
this  year. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 
Boston,  Mass., Rochester,  N.Y. 


THE  WORLDS  BEST. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  onra  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  S 
6lzes  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies.  etc.  Free. 

('i- .  rv  • 1 1 : 1  »  Dn  AI/>ar  A 


Wc  will  sell  you  the 

LEADER 

SEED  SOWER 


the  finest  In  the  market, 
for  $1.25;  sold  last  year 
for  $2.50.  Send  for  cat.. 

C.  A.  FOSTER 
NOVELTY  CO.. 

Elkhart.  Ind. 


'EXPRESS  PAID 

ItUibtUu  fiunitMl  or  lmr  la 
ho*«4.  ■ndoroed  by  Leading  Eat 
iwologlaU,  80,000  la  mms.  We  ar«  U.  8.  Headquarur* 
or  Spray  Pomr*.  and  laaeetleldea.  Cntaloeoo,  Spray 
Calendar,  and  fall  Treatise  on  Bpraytag,  FB EE. 

0d^  spraying  Outfit 
I  #  •  express  Paid,  for 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box 


$5.50 

Catskfll,  N.Y. 


SPRAYING"  \ 


Spray  Pumps  and  Nozzles  in  the  world. 

THE  DEMINC  CO.  Mfrs.  Salem,  Ohio. 

Western  Agency:  Henion  AHubbell,  Chicago. 


< 

► 

< 

► 

< 


A  SQUIRT  GUN 


18  NOT  A 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

Don't  Forget  that 


THE  ECLIPSE 

IS  a  Spray  Pump 

In  every  particular. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL,  &  MORLEY, 


'  IS?  ECLIPSE  SPRAY  PUMP 

Because  it  is  the  UES'I.  Try  It  and  you  will  agree 
with  me.  Send  for  catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER, 
Lakeview  Fruit  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


M  THK  GENUINE 

Ruckeye 

U  FORCE 


Has  no  equal.  Works  easy  and 
throws  a  constant  stream.  Never 
freezes  in  winter.  Over  300,000  in  use 
and  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices,  giving 
depth  of  well.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

MAST,  FOOS  &CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Iron 
Turbine  and  Columbia  Meel 
Wind  Knglno*.  Steel  Herrick*. 
Power  Mill*.  Lift  Pump*.  Tank 
and  Spray  Pump*.  Buckeye 


Cheap  Water  Supply 

BY  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


A  Rife  Engine  at  work. 

Cost  GVARANTKRD  Less  than  an  average 
of  One  Dollar  a  Year. 

The  only  practical  economical  method  of  elevating 
water  for  8m ail  Towns,  Railroad  Tanks,  Irrigation, 
Colleges,  Country  Residences,  etc.  Highest.  Efficiency, 
Constant  Action;  Never  Stops. 

Send  your  conditions  of  Spring.  Stream  or  Flowing 
Well  for  our  guaranteed  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Our  BACK 
CEARED 
ALL 


SfEEL  mill! 


PERKINS 


FARM 


InrnM iup  luiun  uni  nn 


.  IWER 
AND 
PUMP¬ 
ING 
MILLS. 

This  one  hnH  Graphite  Belli 
Lubricating  Boxes.  Galvanized T 
(4  corner)  Steel  Tower.  Send  for  ( 
catalogue  and  see  why  THIS  IS 
, HE  BEST.  All  mills  WARRANTED. 
IWe  make  other  styles.  W  rite  us 


1854-Established  42  Years-1896 


GEM 


STEEL 

THE  OLD 
RELIABLE 


Halladay  Standard,  Halladay 
Geared  and  U.  S.  Solid  Weeel 


WINDMILLS 


GUARANTEED 
TO  BE  THE 


BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shellers, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters,  Hay¬ 
ing  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  Etc. 

SKND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S.Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co. 

113  Water  St.,  Batavia, III. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


Wc  make  'Watering  Ita.siiiH  for  Hornes  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.60. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  GO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


EMPIRE 

king: 


The  only 
Pump  with 
a  Perfect 
W  Agitator 
a  paddle 
worked  au- 
tomati- 

Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
solid  brass  plunger,  double  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 
"suction  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 
of  hose  and  two  improved  spray  nozzles.  No  scorching  the  foliage.  No  leather  or  t 
v.ives  No  onen  place  in  top  of  barrel  to  receive  leaves  and  dirt.  Catalogue  tree. 
Addre  J  KiliLD  l?ORCK  PUMP  CO.,  13  Market  St.,  LOCK  PORT,  N.  Y. 


*eE„T*™,l  <SB!&  ACME  pulver,zing  harrow, 

HUllll.  CLQD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 
.  . . .  „  , ,  iron —'practically  indestructible. 

>  Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.  J Jr  w  J 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

ilNrr  AN  TRT1T  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’Ur, 

ill  I  vfl  1A1HL  if  not  satisfactory.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  111. 

t.B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points.  b 
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TORNADO-STRUCK  POTATOES. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Seedling  of  Shaker  Russett.— From  M.  S. 
Harrington,  Delavan,  Wis.  Three  pieces  yielded 
2V4  pounds — 10  large,  6  small.  Most  of  them  rus- 
seted  or  netted.  Shape  inclined  to  be  round- 
flattened;  eyes  few  and  not  prominent.  Yield, 
201%  bushels  per  acre. 

Seedling  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2. — From  same,  who 
writes:  “The  best  of  over  100  varieties;  four 
years  old.”  Three  pieces  yielded  four  pounds — 
18  large  and  11  small.  Buff-white  skin,  variable 
shape.  Eyes  medium  as  to  number  and  lyotni- 
nence.  Vines,  vigorous  and  spreading.  Yield, 
322%  bushels  per  acre.  The  vines  bore  white 
flowers,  and  the  stems  were  green.  We  think 
there  must  be  some  mistake  as'to  its  being  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2. 

Tomato  Vine. — From  same.  Three  pieces  yielded 
2)4  pounds — 7  large,  17  small  tubers.  Skin  light 
buff;  shape,  long  cylindrical — too  much  so;  eyes, 
medium.  The  leaves  were  somewhat  more  wrin¬ 
kled;  habit,  upright;  a  great  bloomer.  Yield, 
201  %  bushels  per  acre. 

Sequoia. — From  same.  Two  pieces  yielded  four 
pounds— 12  large,  19  small  tubers.  This  resembles 
Wall’s  Orange  in  color  and  shape;  deep  eyes, 
purple  shoots.  The  habit  is  much  like  that  of 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  stems  the  same  color.  Yield,  484 
bushels  per  acre. 

No  Name.— From  A.  F.  Ames,  Claremont,  Va. 
Two  pieces,  yield  three  pounds— 12  large,  1  small 
tuber.  Buff  skin,  pinkish  eyes.  Eyes  many  and 
sunken.  Shape  variable.  Vires  of  medium  vigor, 
upright  habit,  purplish  flowers.  Yield  363  bushe’s 
per  acre. 

North  Star,  from  A.  E.  Manum,  Bristol,  Vt. 
Six  pieces,  yield  11  pounds— 32  large,  17  small 
tubers.  Buff  skin;  shape  oblong,  often  truncate, 
sometimes  smaller  in  the  middle;  it  is  a  solid, 
good-looking  potato,  and  no  doubt  worthy  of  trial. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  State  of 
Maine  and  the  White  Star.  Yield  443%  bushels 
per  acre. 

Putnam. — From  George  W.  Horton,  Brewster, 
N.  Y.— Three  pieces,  yield  I54  pound— 32  small, 
none  marketable  ;  pink  skin  ;  oval  flattened. 
Low  spreading  vines.  Yield  121  bushels  per  acre. 

Ridge  Queen.— From  W.  C.  Norton,  Ridge  Farm, 
Aldenville,  Pa. — Three  pieces  yield  seven  pounds 
—21  large,  15  small  tubers.  White-buff  skin  ; 
shape  generally  long,  but  variable,  cylindrical, 
sometimes  roundish.  Eyes  medium.  The  plants 
just  before  the  tornado  were  about  the  tallest  of 
any  and  great  bloomers.  Yield  564%  bushels  per 
acre. 

Wise  Seedling.— From  J.  M.  Fluke,  Nankin,  O. 
Three  pieces  yielded  3%  pounds— 11  large,  14 
small.  Buff  Bkin,  occasionally  pinkish.  Variable 
shape,  eyes  rather  numereus.  Small  vines  of 
medium  vigor.  Yield,  262*4  bushels  per  acre. 

White  Ohio.— From  E.  H.  Vick,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  Two  pieces  yielded  two  pounds— nine  large, 
five  small.  Buff  skin,  sometimes  pinkish  at  the 
seed  end;  oval,  slightly  flattened;  eyes  medium; 
vines  of  medium  vigor,  with  purplish  stems. 
Yield,  242  bushels  per  acre. 

(To  be  continued.) 


UtlterilUineau#  gulvertteing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  potatoes,  some 
Of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  490  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  is  therefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  in  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Poteutate,  per  bush., £0c.;  bbl., $1.60.  Mt.  Carbon,  per 
bush.ll:  bbl  ,  $2.60;  10  bbl..  $2.  Rutland  Rose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bush.,  51.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Ji-arly  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
inches  long,  with  three  oats  in  a  chalT,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr  B.  Truax,  of  Ohittenango  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  bushels 
Of  seed.  Price.  *1  per  bush..  60  bush..  8  c.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SKFD  CO.,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


The  greatest-yield¬ 
ing  white  potato  on 
earth. 

604  BUSHELS 
per  acre.  No  manure 
or  extra  care.  Pric 
low.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  MANUM, 
Bristol.  Vt. 


SEED  POTATOES 

II  per  barrel— Chapman’s  Orphan  and  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2.  Carman  No.  1.  $2.50  per  barrel. 

WHITE  MAINE  OATS,  45  cents  per  bushel. 

My  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HENS  (WvckoiT  Strain) 
averaged  183  eggs  each  in  1895.  Eggs.  *1  for  15. 

Will  give  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  with 
a  $10  order.  PARKER  BRISTOL,  Wynantskill,  N.  Y. 

Chapman’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Only  cost  9c.  to  raise.  Hints  telling  how  for  2c.  stamp. 
Prices  way  down  on  account  of  cost  to  grow.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 

PfllofflOC — 33J4c.  per  bushel;  sacks  included. 
■  UIhIUvS  Freight  paid  to  Chicago;  lined  cars. 
Ohio,  Polaris,  Freeman  (earlies);  Everett  (elegant 
rose).  Am.  Wonder,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Monroe  Co.  Prize, 
and  Scotch  Regent.  Also,  Holstein  Calves. 

E.  D.  FROST,  Almond,  Portage  Co..  Wis. 


Plant  Carman  No.  3  Thorburn’8  stock.  By 

mall,  3  lbs.  60c  ;  by  freight,  peck. $1;  half  bush.,  $1.76; 
bush.,  $3.  Address  W.  W.  HAVELY,  Coal  Center,  Pa. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 


ARE  MONEYMAKERS  FOR  YOU. 


rjATC  —JOBES’  MORTGAGE  LIFTER.— Heaviest 
IO.  weighs  50  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 


Oats  in  existence.  No  other  variety 


EARLY  GOLDEN  PROLIFIC. — Earliest  variety  grown.  Record  115  bushels  per 
acre  on  eight-acre  field. 

GREAT  WHITE  MAINE.— Standard  sort,  similar  to  Probeister,  having  short,  stiff 
straw,  and  an  immense  yielder. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  90-DAY  DENT.— Is  the  earliest  Dent  Corn  out,  and  the  best 
w  w  lln'  yielder.  We  give  $125  worth  of  prizes  for  the  largest  crop  this  year  raised  on  one  acre. 

MAMMOTH  YELLOW  FLINT. — Holds  the  world’s  record  for  Flint  varieties. 
243  bushels  from  one  peck  of  seed,  with  stalks  12  feet  in  height. 

DAY’S  IMPROVED  LEAFLESS  MEDIUM.— Introduced  by  us  last  year,  produced 
60  bushels  per  acre  in  Canada,  and  an  average  of  over  40  bushels  per  acre  in 
20  States.  No  other  variety  has  such  a  record. 

Let  us  quote  you  our  HARD  TIMES  prices  on  wliat  you  want  of  the  above  varieties. 
Samples  and  full  descriptive  Catalogue  FREE  ! 


BEANS. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO.,  Honeoye  Falls.  W.  Y. 


Afat  _ ^  j  -r. 

JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  >  1 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  thel 
|  new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and  9 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  1 
^  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. P 

POTATOES 


.$1.50 
a  Bbl. 

Largest  grower*  of  POT ATOES  for  Seed  In 


“Rural  New-Yorker”  gives  Sal* 
786 


Amerlen. 

Eer’s  Early  Wisconsin  n  yield  of  786  bushels 
per  acre.  Prlecs  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Heed 
Book,  148  pages  and  sample  1  4-Ouy  Radish  for 
Ge. postage.  JOHN'  A.  SALZKK  8KK1I  CO.,  Ln(  Vomp,  TVls. 


$2  per 
Barrel. 


CARMAN  No.  I, 

Carman  No.  3,  $4  per  barrel.  Great  Divide  and 
Maggie  Murphy,  $2  per  barrel.  Freeman,  World’s 
Fair,  Irish  Daisy,  Early  Puritan  and  Vaughan,  $1.50 
per  barrel.  100-I)ay  Bristol  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 
Barrels  and  bags  free. 

MONROJE  SEED  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

References.— Bank  of  Monroe,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


THE  SEED  THAT  CROWS 

t.‘£s.SEED  POTATOES 

All  of  the  good  NEW  and  the  STANDARD  varieties. 
Don't  pay  for  flowing  catalogues,  but  buy  the  best 
l’URK  SEED  POTATOES  of  us  at  fair  prices.  De¬ 
scriptive  circular  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  It.  I. 


Bargain  Sale  of  Seeds  i  Selected  Tubers: 

Hebnns,  Freemans.  Rurals.  Most  excellent  seed  I 
ever  offered.  Lowest  in  price.  Corrosive-sublimate 
treated,  to  protect  crop  from  scab.  May  plant  safely 
In  diseased  soil,  or  use  barnyard  manure.  Also, 
CHOICE  WHITE  MAINE  SEED  OATS.  This  variety 
never  falls.  Does  well  on  wet,  dry  high  or  low  lands. 
Heavy  weight;  large  yield. 

Address  MAIILON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

IT’S  A  GREAT  POTATO 

That  outylelds  the  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  1,  Rural 
No.  2.  American  Wonder,  and  half  a  hundred  others 
Wise’s  Seedling  did  It.  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
All  the  above  varieties  and  many  others  for  sale  t 
popular  prices.  Lincoln  Oats  and  White  Cap  Corn. 
Send  your  own  and  neighbors'  names  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


POTATOES 


FOR  SALE. — Carman 
No.  1.  25c.  per  lb.,  three 
lbs.,  50c.;  No.  3.  30c.  per 

7  —  , - -  -  —  — —  lb.,  three  pounds,  tSOc.; 

Adlrondac  (Wilson’s),  Great  Divide  (Burpee’s),  three 
lbs.,  50c. ;  Freeman,  Late  Burbank,  three  lbs.,  40c., 
all  prepaid.  CHAS.  C.  FITCH.  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


Michigan  New 
Muck  Land 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  REST. 

One  hundred  best  varieties.  Choice  sorts,  $1.50  per 
barrel.  Early  Michigan,  best  extra  early.  Carman 
No.  3,  best  late  potato  grown.  My  Northern-grown 
pedigree  seeds  are  guaranteed  the  best.  Michigan 
Wonder  Oat,  the  ’96  novelty.  Seed  Corn.  Clover,  etc., 
at  lowest  prices.  40-page  Catalogue  and  new  book. 
’  Potato  Culture  In  a  Nutshell,”  free.  Read  It  before 
ordering  your  seeds.  Address 
HARRY  N.  IIAMMOND.  Seedsman.  Decatur,  Mich. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  splendid  stock  of  this  new  potato  of  my  own 
growing.  Sound,  true.  Thorburn  stock.  $2  per  barrel 
_ W.  A.  POTTER.  Rockport,  Ohio. 

Harman  II A  I  (Thorburn  Stock),  $2.60  per 
WCll  IIA dll  HU|  I  barrel;  90  cents  per  bushel; 
six  pounds  postpaid  $1.  Carman  No.  3,  $6  per  barrel; 
five  pounds,  $1.  Also,  Moonlight  and  Shuleys  No.  7 
(new).  Price  list  free. 

A.  E.  JANSEN,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  No.  I 

Early  Harvest,  Ka.  Norther.  Ea.  Pride.  New  Queen, 
$1.60  per  bbl.;  American  Wonder, Wilson's  First  Choice 
and  others.  $1.25  per  bbl.  Pure  seed.  Northern  grown. 
Send  for  cat.  AMERICAN  SEED  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  fine  stock  of  this  grand  potato.  Prices  reduced. 
Circulars  free.  Dr.  JABEZ  FISHER,  Fitchburg,  Mass 


PflfafflflC — Gur  P°!,a!'<)es  sell  on  their  merits. 
■  UldlUCa  Fine  quality  and  large  yield  are 
their  characteristics.  If  you  want  choice  seed  (free 
from  scab)  send  for  our  list. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS.  West  Wlnsted,  Conn. 


I)(VI'ATnF<\~°r*>han’  Maggie  Murphy,  Am. 

I  Oiniubd  Wonder,  Early  Rose,  Del.  Blush,  Cham¬ 
pion,  Star  ;  bbl.  90c.,  sack  75c.  (11  pks.)  f.  o.  b.  choice 
stock.  Our  Pride  of  Seneca  Rose,  5  lbs.  40c.,  pk.  60c. 
bu.  $1.  List  free.  R.  H.  BROWN  &  CO., 

P.  O.,  Miller  Corners,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

CCCn  DHTATnre  500  bushels  Carman 

OKU  rU  I  HI  UCO  No.  1.  Thorburn  Early 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Send  for  prices.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 

SEED  POTATOES 

at  rock  bottom  prices.  For  free  price  list  address 
A.  T.  LANE.  Victor,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  1.  $1.75  per  barrel;  Carman  No.  3,  $2.90 
per  barrel.  24  barrels  of  each  on  hand. 

-  O.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


QFFfl  PflTATflF9~R’  N'"Y'  No-  2-  pure  Stock. 

uLLU  T  U  I  H  I  ULO  Withstands  drought  better 
than  any  other  potato.  Good  looker;  good  quality 
and  a  good  seller.  Bbl.,  10  pecks.  $1;  6  bbls.,  $4.50; 
10  bbls.,  $8  60.  L.  H.  CLARK,  Alger,  Ohio. 


The  Leading 
Fertilizers. 


Special 

Formula 


Circulars  and  full 
Instructions  Free. 


Sanderson’s 

Fertilizers. 


Sold  to  Farmers  DIRECT,  at  dealers’  prices. 

Shipments  made  promptly  to  all  freight  stations. 

Lucien  Sanderson,  114  Church  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


Jtiaven.  uonn.  ^ 


High  Grade 


So  acknowledged  by  all  who  use 
Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co.’s 
Goods.  Illustrated  Book  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Address 


M 
1 
I 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN 

UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 


81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

6200  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 'Pa. 
Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Standard  and  New  varieties  grown  and  stored 
in  the  Cold  Northwest.  Send  for  handsome 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  article  de¬ 
scribing  method  of  raising  and  handling.  Small  ship¬ 
ments  at  car-load  freight  rates.  Prices  greatly 
reduced  on  large  lots  Samples  free. 

E.  IV.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  County.  Minn. 


P  ftT  ■  Til  CC— Grown  on  highest  land  In  county, 
rUIRI  ULO  with  “lots  of  latent,  vigor  in  'em." 
Carman  Nos.  1  and  3  (Thorburn  stock).  Dewdrop  Roso, 
Sir  William.  Ohio  Jr..  Leonard  Favorite.  Prolific  Rose 
(Gregory),  and  standard  sorts,  at  “must  move” 
prices.  No  catalogue.  Write  your  wants. 

N.  A.  BAKER,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes 


No.  1  and  3 

- - — - - —  —  —  —  .  —  •  —  .  w  w  w  (Thorburn 

stock).  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Sir  William.  Costs  less  to 
grow  in  Wisconsin.  We  sell  accordingly.  Writo  for 
prices.  FRASER  BROS.. Vernon, Waukesha  Co..  Wis. 


Carman  No.  I  Queen.  American  Wonder, 


POTATOES  FOR  SALE.  New 

—  ■ — — - -  -  Queen.  American  Wonder, 

Salzer  s  Earliest  and  Lightning  Express  $1.60  per  sack. 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Freeman,  Early  Sunriso,  $1, 
and  White  Star.  85  cents.  C.  A.  LULL,  Ellis  N  Y 


Seed  Potatoes 


Empiro  State  Seed  Potatoes, 
for  sale  at  $2  per  barrel; 
choice  stuck. 

D.  J.  SHANAHAN,  Fallston,  Md. 


Seed  Potatoes. 


ED  S.  HILL, 

PERUVILLE, 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes^T™."”:1-™,; 


for  prices. 


G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES  You  can  b,»y  ,hem  <>°wn 

vjlll/  I  ViaiVUO  cheap.  16  varieties,  warranted 
true  to  name.  $1  and  upwards  per  barrel.  List  free 
GEO.  El.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES  £a_r- an  No  h  $:i  por  bbl :  u- 


for  freight  rates. 


■Y.  No.  2,  $1.50  per  bbl.  Write 
U.  W.  HOAR,  Rangeley,  Me. 


Carman  No.  I  Potatoes !T6orbu™  ■too',l■ 


per  barrel. 


_  ...jaa - **  Per  bushel;  $2.60 

E.  M.  WOOD,  North  Madison,  Inrt. 


DrttotAftC  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
■  UlOlUvS  per  barrel,  $1;  pure. 

J.  BUTLER,  Everlttstown,  N.  J 


C I Y  William  atKl  eight  choice  varieties  of  seed 
Oil  Will  I  dm  POTATOES  AT  LOW  PHIUKS. 
Circular  free.  It.  P.  WILCOX,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES 

FROM  SPECIAL  STORAGE. 

“  Free,  from  sprouts,  strong  and  vigorous.”  Early 
Ohio,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Norther,  Early 
Puritan,  Early  Everitt, 

sx  HL  WXXiIjIAM, 

Maggie  Murphy ,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  American  Wonder 
and  Victor  White.  Quality  high.  Freights  low. 
Prices  very  low.  Send  for  circular. 

ABNER  WILSON,  Tecumseh,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Kiln-dried — Yellow  and  Red  Nansemond  or  Jersey 
Red  Bermuda.  For  prices  address 

JOHN  GRIFFITH,  Cobden,  Ill. 


Vineland  Sweet  Potatoes  three  bushel  bbl. 

Cash  with  order.  F.  8.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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It  is  Really  the  Chance  of  a  Lifetime 


Spoons 


This  Cut  Shoves  Exact  Size  and  Pattern 


offer  tee  make  in  a  genuine  bargain,  and  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  anywhere.  There  are  12  different  buildings. 

Set  No.  2  comprises  the  Manufacturers’,  Horticultural,  Wom¬ 
an’s,  Fisheries,  Machinery  and  Transportation  buildings. 

Set  No.  3  includes  the  Administration,  Art,  Agricultural, 
Electrical,  Mining  and  Government  buildings. 

In  your  order  please  be  explicit  and  say  whether  you  want  set 
No.  2  or  3.  The  set  is  put  up  in  a  very  neat  box,  handsomely  lined 
with  plush,  and  is  sent  by  mail  securely  packed  and  prepaid. 

Send  99  cents  by  post-office  or  express  money  order  or  regis¬ 
tered  letter  only,  as  we  do  not  accept  personal  checks. 

If  the  spoons  are  not  exactly  as  represented,  you  can  have 
your  money  back.  You  know  otir  advertisement  would  not  be 
in  this  paper  if  the  offer  was  not  genuine. 

We  still  have  some  of  the  Souvenir  Coffee  Spoons  on  hand. 


Pnmnm  hot*  We  P°sltively  cannot  supply  these 
■  w  m III  D C I  spoons  after  this  lot  is  sold,  and  we 

reserve  the  right  to  refuse  orders  from  dealers  for  more  than  12  sets. 

i  —  As  you  may  be  too  late  if  you 

vlUGr  I  U  W  CJ  y  delay.  This  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable  offer  ever  made  by  a  reliable  firm,  and  we  refer  to  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  any  Express  Company,  and 


YOU  WILL  NEVER 
HAVE  ANOTHER 
CHANCE 


to  get  such  beautiful  spoons  at  such  a  low  price 
You  must  send  in  your  order  at  once. 

First  come,  first  served. 


Leonard  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  A.  H.,  152-153  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


MiiaifjaMtaiiiMiimtiiaiiiaiuBniBiiiwitiaiiiBiiiBtliBHiajjfaijianiBiiiBUiBiMBHiaiuBiiiaiiiBiiiBiiiai 

liilBliiaiiiaiiliiiiainiiiii  iiiBiiiaiiiaiiiBinaiiiaiiiatiiaiiiaiiiBiuaiiiaiiiaiiiaiiiaiiiaiiiaiiiaiHaiiiai 


Positively  the  Greatest  Bargain  ever  offered.  We  are  startling  the  world,  No  description  will  do  justice  to  this  Most 

Handsome  and  Elegant  Silverware  ;  you  never  saw  anything  equal  to  them  ! 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT ! 

REMEMBER  THIS 


Six  Heavy  Solid  Silver  Triple-plated  full- 
size  Souvenir  Teaspoons,  with  the  Bowls 

Gold-plated,  both  Inside  and  Outside,  and  only 

99  CENTS,  WORT W  $9.00. 

They  are  not  the  common  washed-over  stuff,  but  are  stamped  “  Leonard  Mfg.  Co.  Ai,"  which  is  a  guarantee  of 

reliability  and  square  dealing.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  opportunity  you  ever  heard  of. 


Vol.  LV.  No.  2409.'. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  28,  1896. 


$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  LIVING  FROM  TWO  ACRES! 

STRAWBERRY,  CELERY,  CABBAGE  AND  HENS. 

The  Rules,  the  Rotation  and  the  Ration. 

About  10  years  ago,  when  living  upon  a  large  dairy 
farm,  I  set  a  small  plot  to  strawberries  for  my  own 
use.  I  succeeded  in  growing  more  than  were  needed 
in  our  family,  and  I  carried  the  surplus  to  our  village, 
and  sold  them  readily.  My  little  plot  of  one  or  two 
square  rods  was,  in  three  or  four  years,  enlarged  to 
one-quarter  of  an  acre.  During  the  time,  I  did  some 
experimenting,  trying  different  varieties,  different 
methods  of  culture,  different  fertilizers,  etc.  My  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  gave  me  a  net  profit  of  over  $100. 
Finding  a  large  market  for  them  in  my  own  town,  I 
began  to  think  of  making  berry  growing  my  business. 
With  this  in  view,  I  sold  my  interest  in  the  dairy 
farm,  and  bought  a  small  one  of  two  acres,  near  the 
village. 

After  coming  into  possession,  I  set,  the  first  spring, 
all  the  land  that  was  in  condition  for  them,  about 
one-half  acre,  to  strawberries.  The  soil,  a  deep,  clay 
loam,  seemed  well  adapted  to  them,  and  the  plants 
made  a  fine  growth.  I  had  been  planning  to  grow 
some  cabbage  for  market,  and  about 
July  1,  had  several  thousand  fine  plants. 

Not  having  enough  land  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  them,  it  occurred  to  me,  why 
not  set  them  between  the  rows  of 
strawberry  plants?  The  ground  had 
been  heavily  manured,  and  frequent 
cultivation  between  the  rows  had  put 
it  in  fine  condition  for  the  plants.  The 
result  of  setting  cabbage*  plants  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  strawberries,  was 
about  4,000  cabbages.  They  were  but 
little  in  the  way  of  the  strawberry 
plants,  and  paid  the  whole  expense  of 
growing  the  strawberries,  including 
labor  and  fertilizers  and  something 
more. 

The  next  year,  I  set  another  one-half 
acre  to  strawberries  and  cabbages,  and 
have  continued  to  do  so  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  run  my  strawberry  beds  two 
years,  so  have  an  acre  in  bearing  each 
year,  and  a  new  bed  of  one-half  acre 
growing.  Not  wishing  to  lose  the  use 
of  the  land,  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  after  picking  the  old  strawberry  COMPLETE 
bed  for  the  last  time  the  first  week  in 
July,  I  began  to  try  growing  celery  on 
it,  as  a  second  crop.  The  ground  had  been  mulched 
with  manure,  and  1  had  no  trouble  in  growing  a  good 
crop  of  late  celery.  My  practice  before  had  been  to 
seed  the  old  bed  with  grass  seed  in  the  fall,  and  take 
a  crop  of  hay  the  next  year,  then  plow  and  plant  to 
strawberries  the  following  spring.  For  the  use  of 
the  one-half  acre  during  this  time,  I  obtained  about 
a  ton  of  hay,  worth  about  $10.  1  now  grow  a  crop  of 

late  celery  on  the  old  bed,  and  the  next  year  a  crop 
of  early  celery,  and  for  both  crops  I  get  from  $300  to 
$500  for  the  use  of  the  ground  about  1  )4  year;  so 
with  my  rotation  now,  I  have  each  year  one-half  acre 
of  celery  and  one  acre  of  strawberries,  and  a  new  bed 
of  strawberries  with  cabbages  growing  between  them. 

Last  year,  I  grew  cauliflowers  instead  of  cabbages 
to  a  small  extent,  and  find  that  they  take  less  room 
in  strawberries,  and  I  get  better  prices  for  .them.  If 
the  home  market  demand  them,  and  I  think  that  it 
will,  I  can  raise  from  4,000  to  5,000  on  the  one-half 
acre,  and  sell  them  about  pickling  time  for  10  or  15 
cents  per  head. 

Some  Live  Stock  Partners. 

When  I  began  this  business,  my  largest  expense 
was  for  fertilizers  ;  the  manure  from  one  horse  went 
but  a  little  way.  To  add  to  that  made  on  the  farm,  I 


commenced  keeping  hens.  In  two  or  three  years,  my 
flock  was  increased  to  over  100.  I  made  it  a  point  to 
try  to  get  early  pullets  that  would  lay  in  the  winter 
when  I  had  time  to  give  them  special  care.  I  put 
them  in  warm  houses,  divided  them  into  flocks  of  25, 
and  try  to  feed  them  after  the  most  approved  methods. 
I  feed  only  a  little  soft  feed  in  the  morning,  then 
several  times  during  the  day  scatter  a  little  wheat  on 
the  floor,  cover  it  with  litter  and  let  them  work  for 
it.  I  feed  cut  bone  and  meat  from  the  butcher,  give 
them  my  loose  heads  of  cabbage  and  celery  trimmings. 
The  trimmings  not  wanted  for  the  hens,  are  fed  to 
the  horse.  The  outside  leaves  are  removed  from  the 
cabbages,  and  these  with  grain  are  his  only  food  for 
three  or  four  months. 

I  went  to  New  York  City  and  found  a  grocer  who 
was  willing  to  pay  me  a  fancy  price  for  guaranteed 
strictly  fresh  eggs  of  good  size.  I  bought  some  of  my 
neighbors  at  times,  when  I  could  not  supply  him,  so 
as  to  hold  his  trade.  I  always  sent  the  eggs  perfectly 
clean,  candled  them  when  doubtful,  and  graded  them 
for  size.  I  keep  P.  Rocks  and  Leghorns,  and  the 
profit  per  hen  is  from  75  cents  to  $1. 

In  addition  to  the  manure  that  is  made  on  the  farm, 


MODEL  OF  A  PLANK-FRAME  BANK  BARN.  Fig.  65.  See  page  215. 


berries.  The  ground  having  received  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure  before  setting  the  strawberries,  it  requires 
no  further  fertilizing  for  the  cabbages.  Before  set¬ 
ting  them,  I  go  through  with  a  cultivator,  then  again 
with  a  light  plow,  going  half  way  between  the  straw¬ 
berries,  running  it  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
I  grow  the  Early  Winnigstadt  cabbages  and  Early 
Snowball  cauliflowers. 

About  this  time  I  let  some  of  the  strongest  straw¬ 
berry  runners  root,  and  try  to  have  them  five  or  six 
inches  apart.  I  let  them  till  up  the  rows  until  they 
almost  cover  the  ground  ;  they  will  run  very  close  to 
the  cabbages  from  which  I  remove  the  bottom  leaves 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  way.  I  plow  out  these  sur¬ 
plus  plants  in  the  spring,  and  what  I  do  not  need  for 
resetting  a  new  bed,  I  set  between  my  rows  of  early 
celery,  taking  them  up  in  clumps  ;  they  bear  almost 
a  full  crop,  and  1  can  pick  the  berries  and  cultivate 
them  out  in  time  to  bank  the  celery. 

1  keep  all  weeds  out  of  the  strawberries  until  late 
in  the  fall,  and  during  the  winter  mulch  them  with 
manure.  I  leave  this  on  in  the  spring  to  retain  moist¬ 
ure,  loosening  it  in  places  where  it  is  too  thick.  I 
continue  to  stir  the  soil  around  the  plants,  in  the 
spring,  and  keep  down  all  weeds  till 
the  berries  are  nearly  ripe. 

The  berries  are  sold  in  my  own  and 
neighboring  villages,  part  of  them 
from  the  market  wagon,  and  part  to 
dealers.  I  realize  from  8  to  12  cents 
per  quart,  and  pay  from  1%  to  2  cents 
for  picking.  In  a  good  year,  I  get 
from  100  to  200  bushels  per  acre.  I 
have  tried  many  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  have  settled  on  only  a  few. 
The  Warfield  is  the  best  selling  berry 
I  grow.  Besides  this,  I  have  Haver- 
land,  Bubach,  Parker  Earle  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  which  give  good  satisfaction. 

For  early  celery,  I  start  the  plants  in 
a  hotbed  about  April  1.  If  I  try  to  get 
them  earlier  than  this,  a  large  number 
of  them  will  run  to  seed,  and  even  at 
this  date,  I  have  some  plants  run  to 
seed.  I  thin  them  in  the  hotbed  and 
transplant  directly  to  the  open  ground 
in  May.  I  set  them  in  rows  2%  feet 
apart,  and  six  inches  in  the  row,  and 
cultivate  them  almost  entirely  with  a 
cultivator  and  wheel-hoe.  This  crop 


I  buy  about  50  one-horse  loads  costing  about  $25,  the 
most  of  which  is  used  for  mulching  the  strawberries. 
The  most  profitable  way  for  me  to  use  the  hen 
manure,  is  to  mix  it  with  plaster  under  the  roosts, 
pulverize  it,  and  then  scatter  it  in  the  rows  before 
setting  celery  plants.  My  experience  with  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  I  some¬ 
times  use  them  in  the  rows  before  setting  plants, 
leaving  a  few  alternate  rows  without  any  ;  but  only  in 
wet  seasons  have  I  obtained  much  benefit  from  them. 

How  the  Thing  is  Done. 

Here  is  my  plan  of  growing  and  marketing  my  crops  : 
For  strawberries,  after  many  experiments  with  dif¬ 
ferent  methods,  I  have  adopted  the  following :  I  set 
them  as  early  in  the  spring  as  I  can  work  the  ground, 
always  using  plants  from  new  beds  that  have  never 
fruited.  I  set  them  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  I  commence  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  a  few  days,  first  going  through  with  a  horse, 
and  then  finishing  up  with  a  wheel-hoe.  This  I  can 
run  very  close  to  the  plant,  leaving  but  little  hand 
weeding.  I  follow  this  plan  until  about  July  1,  keep¬ 
ing  all  runners  off  until  then.  I  now  set  my  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  plants  between  the  rows  of  straw¬ 


is  blanched  mostly  with  boards,  and 
sold  during  August,  September  and 
October.  The  variety  sown  for  this  crop  is  White 
Plume. 

For  the  late  crop,  I  sow  Giant  Pascal  and  Golden 
Dwarf  in  the  open  ground,  and  transplant  after  plow¬ 
ing  my  two-year-old  strawberry  bed,  usually  from 
July  1  to  15.  This  crop  is  treated  much  the  same  as 
the  early  one,  but  it  is  not  blanched  where  it  grows. 
About  the  middle  of  October,  I  begin  to  take  it  up 
and  set  it  in  narrow  trenches.  These  are  covered  by 
a  roof  made  by  nailing  two  boards  together,  which 
keeps  the  water  out  of  it.  Before  very  cold  weather, 
I  draw  manure  and  throw  over  the  rows.  I  put  a 
portion  of  this  late  crop  in  the  cellar,  storing  alto¬ 
gether  about  12,000  bunches.  I  commence  to  market 
it  about  Thanksgiving,  and  sell  the  greater  part  dur¬ 
ing  the  holidays.  Like  the  berries,  a  part  is  sold  from 
the  market  wagon  and  part  to  dealers.  The  retail 
price  is  4  and  5  cents  per  bunch,  and  the  wholesale 
price  2%  and  3  cents.  The  most  of  the  cabbages  are 
sold  on  the  ground  to  farmers  in  the  town,  and  others 
who  think  that  they  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  they 
can  raise  them.  The  price  obtained  is  generally  $4 
per  100. 

The  fence  around  the  farm  is  lined  with  grapes, 
raspberries  and  currants,  which  yield  a  small  in- 
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come.  Something  is  done  in  the  way  of  forcing  let¬ 
tuce,  radishes,  etc.,  in  hotbeds,  and  several  thousand 
celery  and  other  plants  are  sold  every  year. 

In  a  good  year,  with  a  good  market,  the  sales  of 
produce  ought  to  amount  to  over  §1,000,  besides  all 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  for  family  use  which  are 
grown  on  the  farm.  The  expenses  for  keeping  a 
horse,  hired  help,  manure  and  seeds,  are  less  than  §200. 

A  problem  which  1  am  now  working  on,  is  the  new 
celery  culture  with  irrigation,  the  results  of  which 
experiments  I  cannot  give  within  the  limits  of  this 


raise  another  root,  and  in  so  doing,  help  to  increase 
the  demand  for  celery  of  the  best  quality,  and  also 
keep  the  price  so  that  a  living  profit  could  be  realized. 

w.  w.  BAWSON. 

We  have  grown  and  tested  the  quality  of  nearly 
every  variety  of  celery,  and  consider  that  the  quality 
of  the  Golden  strains  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
white  varieties.  They  lack  the  sweet  and  agreeable 
nutty  flavor  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  white 
varieties.  m.  h.  beckwxth. 

I  have  found  the  red  or  pink-tinted  celeries  very 
much  superior  in  quality  to  all  others.  White  Plume, 
to  my  taste,  seems  the  poorest  of  all,  and  the  “Golden” 
sorts  are  but  little,  if  any,  better.  Giant  Pascal  is  of 
excellent  quality,  but  in  some  seasons,  it  lacks  a  little 
in  the  way  of  solidity.  I  shall  grow,  hereafter,  New 
Rose  for  my  own  use.  e.  g.  fowler. 


sprayed  with  the  ordinary  wet  form  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  we  gave  both  the  Fun- 
giroid  and  our  homemade  Bordeaux  powder  more  ex¬ 
tended  trials  the  past  summer.  The  weather  of  this 
season  was  quite  different  from  that  of  1894.  Abund¬ 
ant  rains  fell  during  August  and  September,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  we  had  a  most  magnificent  growth 
of  potato  vines  ;  single  stems  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  six 
feet  long,  remaining  well  clothed  with  leaves  until 
cut  by  frost  in  October.  Some  of  the  unsprayed  plants 
began  to  show  the  late  blight  in  August,  the  disease 
became  general  in  September,  and  as  a  certain  conse¬ 
quence,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  rot  in  the  later 
potatoes  where  they  were  not  sprayed.  Here,  then, 
was  the  opportunity  we  had  failed  to  get  in  1894  for  a 
thorough,  practical  test  of  the  dry  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
tures.  The  results  were  unmistakable.  The  dry  mix- 


FRAME  OF  A  HOMEMADE  ROLLER.  Fig.  66. 

article.  But  I  think  that  I  can  see  a  possibility  of 
doubling  the  produce  from  my  farm.  w.  h.  jenkins. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

FLAVOR  IN  CELERY. 

IS  THE  GOLDEN  INFERIOR  TO  WHITES  AND  PINKS  ? 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  the  now  popular  strains  of 
Golden  celery,  are  inferior  in  quality  to  white  or  pink  kinds,  and 
that  this  inferiority  is  quite  marked.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  whether  this  is  also  your  experience? 

All  Against  the  Yellow  Varieties. 

The  so-called  self-blanching  varieties,  whether 
white  or  golden,  have  usually  beennfound  to  be  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  When  carefully  blanched  by  artificial 
means — whether  by  boards  or  by  earth — little  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality  has  been  observed  in  the  best  strains 
of  the  two  classes  named.  The  pink  varieties  are, 
usually,  somewhat  more  delicate  in  flavor  than  are 
those  of  either  of  the  other  classes,  w.  m.  munson. 

I  have  often  noted  the* -inferiority  of  the  Golden 
Self-blanching  celery.  It*  is  often  stringy  and  tough, 
and,  to  my  taste,  decidedly  inferior  to  most 
other  kinds  in  quality.  The  Giant  Pascal  is 
better,  but,  excluding o  the  White  Plume,  my 
preference  is  for  the  white  and  pink,  or  rose- 
colored  varieties.  w.  J.  green. 

The  celery  question  is  a  mixed  one.  Whether 
the  self-blanching  varieties  are  better  than 
the  pink  or  the  various  types  of  what  is 
known  as  the  green  celery,  is  a  matter  that 
depends  upon  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
growth.  The  Golden  Self-blanching  may  be 
superior  or  inferior  to  the  others,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  conditions  of  growth  are 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  In  some  soils,  one 
can  get  celery  that  has  a  rich,  nutty  flavor, 
no  matter  what  variety  is  planted,  in  others 
he  cannot.  The  Golden  Self-blanching  celery 
is  a  sport  from  the  Sandringham,  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  celeries,  and  the  sport,  *in  flavor, 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  parent. 

Plant  this  alongside  of  any  other,  and  it  will  take  the 
lead.  But  plant  it  where  the  conditions  of  soil  are 
unfavorable  for  good  quality,  and  compare  it  with 
other  varieties,  grown  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  it  will  be  inferior  to  them.  It  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
mark  that  none  of  the  self-blanching  varieties  of 
celery  is  of  good  quality  unless  earthed  up,  by  which 
process  the  acrid  properties  are  drawn  out  by  the 
soil’s  influence ;  this  may,  in  a  measure,  account  for 
the  poor  quality  of  the  Golden  Self-blanching  variety, 
which  is  quite  likely  to  be  eaten  without  having  been 
earthed  up.  c.  l.  allen. 

My  experience  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
Golden  celery,  especially  the  Paris  Golden,  is  that  it 
is  very  inferior  in  quality,  and  always  has  been.  The 
Golden  varieties  have  seen  their  best  days.  Many  of 
the  largest  growers  would  be  glad  to  agree  not  to 


THE  USE  OF  “DRY'’  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

IT  DOES  NOT  STICK  FAST  ENOUGH. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  asked  that  any  one  having 
given  the  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  a  fair  trial,  would 
give  results.  We  have  been  testing  the  dry  powder, 
together  with  other  forms  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  at 
our  station  for  the  past  two  summers.  In  this  work 
we  have  used  the  prepared  powder  sent  out  by 
Leggett  Brothers  under  the  name  of  Fungiroid,  and 
a  similar  powder  made  by  ourselves,  which  we  call 
“Bordeaux  powder.”  In  preparing  the  latter,  we 
make  a  concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture  by  dissolving 
15  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  one-quarter  barrel  of 
water,  and  adding  10  pounds  of  freshly  slaked  lime. 
This  is  thoroughly  stirred,  the  blue  precipitate  or 
sediment  allowed  to  settle,  then  the  clear  water  above 
is  poured  off.  This  blue  precipitate,  or  sediment, 
which,  of  course,  contains  all  the  virtues  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  as  usually  applied,  is  then  spread  out 
in  a  thin  layer  and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  When 
dry  we  take  it  to  a  mill  in  the  city  where  they  grind 
poultry  foods,  etc.,  and  have  it  powdered  between 
regular  millstones.  There  is  a  little  waste  in  making 
this,  so  that  out  of  our  25  pounds  of  ingredients,  we 
have  got  about  20  pounds  of  powder,  costing  us  as 
follows : 

15  pounds  copper  sulphate . $0.75 

10  pounds  lime .  0.05 

Grinding .  0.50 

Total . $1.30 

or  about  63^  cents  a  pound.  They  will  grind  a  much 
larger  “  grist”  at  this  mill  at  the  same  price,  as  the 
charges  are  chiefly  for  cleaning  the  stones.  We  are 
satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  powder  can  be  produced 
cheaply,  if  found  efficient,  and  in  our  experiments  we 
have  applied  it  liberally,  aiming  to  use  the  same 
amount  of  copper  salts  in  this  dry  powder  that  we 
have  in  the  wet  mixture. 

Now  for  the  experiments.  In  1894  so  little  rain 
fell  that  practically  no  fungous  diseases  or  “  blights” 
attacked  our  potato  plants,  and  consequently,  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  determine  the  values  of  dry 


A  HOMEMADE  ROLLER:  THE  WHEEL.  Flo.  68. 

tures  were  almost  entire  failures,  the  plants  dusted 
with  them  soon  blighted,  and  the  tubers  rotted  nearly 
as  badly  as  in  the  unsprayed  rows,  while  the  rows 
sprayed  with  the  ordinary  wet  Bordeaux  Mixture 
stood  up  until  frosted,  and  showed  much  less  of  rot. 

I  give  the  following  statements  of  yields,  which 
carry  their  practical  lesson  with  them  :  These  figures 
represent  in  each  case  the  average  yield  in  pounds  of 
12  rows  of  White  Star  and  12  rows  of  Polaris  potatoes, 
planted  May  20  ;  fungicides  were  applied  three  times, 
July  25,  August  13,  and  August  31  : 

Sound  tubers  of  Rotten  tubers  of 
marketable  size.  marketable  size. 


No  fungicides . 

Bordeaux  powder  (dry)>. 
Bordeaux  Mixture . 


Pounds. 
158 

170.7 

301 .7 


Pounds. 

147.5 

159.3 

66.9 


EARLY  ADVANCE.  Fig.  67. 

See  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds.  Page  230. 

powders  as  fungicides.  Insects,  however,  were  unusu¬ 
ally  abundant  that  summer  upon  our  potatoes,  the 
flea-beetle  being  especially  troublesome.  As  already 
noted  in  your  columns,  some  of  the  preparations 
applied  by  us  primarily  as  fungicides  proved  excellent 
insecticides.  This  was  true  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
in  all  its  forms,  including  the  dry  powders.  These 
powders  were  applied  with  a  powder  gun,  under  most 
favorable  conditions,  when  the  leaves  were  moist,  so 
that  the  powders  would  adhere,  and  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  were  made,  in  some  cases  at  the  rate  of  40 
pounds  per  acre.  The  results  were  encouraging.  In 
the  absence  of  rain  the  powders  adhered  well  to  the 
leaves,  and  appeared  to  deter  the  insects  nearly  as 
well  as  the  wet  mixture.  The  rows  thus  treated 
showed  decided  benefit  from  the  powders,  approach¬ 
ing  though  not  equaling  in  vigor  the  adjoining  rows 


Several  trials  were  made  of  Fungiroid  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  powder  on  adjoining  rows  in  our  experiments, 
and  the  two  gave  practically  the  same  results.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  feel  confident  that  the  dry  powders  can¬ 
not  safely  be  substituted  for  the  wet  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  in  spraying  potatoes  against  the  late  blight  and 
rot.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  trial  were  most  severe, 
the  loss  from  rot  being  serious  even  where 
the  plants  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  This  came  from  the  continued 
rains,  and  consequent  slow  but  persistent 
progress  of  the  blight  during  September, 
after  the  last  spraying  was  done.  It  was 
largely  a  test,  therefore,  of  the  adhesiveness 
of  the  fungicides  during  protracted  rains. 
But  any  fungicide  which  will  not  adhere 
during  wet  weather,  is  of  little  value  against 
late  blight.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  test 
of  the  past  season  was  a  fair  one  of  the  dry 
powders  in  Vermont,  and  when  tried,  they 
were  “  found  wanting.”  l.  r.  jones. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  spite  of  these  results,  we  still 
think  that  the  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  will 
find  a  safe  place  in  horticulture.  We  have 
reports  of  unmistakable  success  with  it  on 
tomatoes.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  others 
who  have  tried  it. 

A  HOMEMADE  LAND  ROLLER. 

THINKERING  THAT  LED  TO  “  TINKERING.” 

Last  winter,  it  came  to  me  that  I  was  in  great  need 
of  a  land  roller  ;  but  how  I  could  expend  §25  or  more 
for  a  roller,  when  my  crops  were  so  poor  and  prices 
low,  was  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  I  visited  a 
young  farmer  living  in  another  part  of  the  town,  who 
had  built  a  roller,  taking  the  wheels  of  two  old 
mowers  for  the  foundation,  and  connecting  them  by 
the  tumbling  rod  of  an  old  horse  power.  The  wheels 
were  drilled,  and  two-inch  maple  staves  were  bolted 
on.  I  would,  probably,  have  made  use  of  his  pattern, 
but  every  one  who  had  an  old  mower  within  a  day’s 
journey,  would  not  part  with  the  wheels.  When  they 
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heard  what  I  wanted  them  for,  they  all  wanted  to 
build  rollers. 

Fig.  68  shows  a  wheel  that  came  out  of  my  head, 
and  it  suits  me  better  than  mower  wheels.  It  is  easily 
made,  and  does  away  with  the  laborious  task  of  drill¬ 
ing  about  130  bolt  holes  through  the  rims  of  the 
wheels,  besides  a  saving  in  bolts  of  nearly  $3.  One 
White  Ash  tree,  20  inches  across  the  stump,  furnished 
material  for  roller  and  frame.  The  staves  are  sawed 
beveling,  from  three  inch  plank,  at  the  mill.  I  used 
three-foot  heads  which  makes  a  three-and-a- 
half-foot  roller.  The  staves  are  spiked  to 
the  heads  with  No.  30  wire  spikes,  and  an 
old  wagon  tire  is  shrunk  on  the  ends,  which 
may  be  fitted  by  the  blacksmith  and  set  at 
home. 

The  frame,  Fig.  66,  is  held  together  by 
bolts.  The  axle  or  shaft  is  a  piece  of  ordinary 
water  pipe  inch  outside  measure,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  strong  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
between  the  two  sections.  The  cutter  bar 
of  an  old  mower  is  just  about  right  for  the 
support.  The  frame  will  balance  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  rear  plank.  I  built  a  hopper 
directly  over  the  shaft,  to  weight  with 
stones,  when  desired.  My  roller  was  in 
use  two  months  from  the  date  of  cutting 
the  green  tree.  The  only  expenses  were  for 
sawing,  blacksmithing,  bolts  and  spikes,  all  of  which 
did  not  exceed  $3.  w.  bentzien. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY 

How  Pox  Hunters  are  Handled. — I  think  that,  if 
all  the  farmers  will  do  as  we  in  this  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  do  (and  we  are  afflicted  with  game  laws),  ic 
will  make  the  city  sporting  men  sick.  We  post  every 
farm  where  there  is  a  brook,  river  bank,  or  woods  to 
fish  or  hunt  in,  or  on,  with  the  sign  “  No  Trespassing 


turer.  I  always  put  nitrate  of  soda  through  the  ma¬ 
chine  before  putting  it  in  the  mixture.  I  spread  the 
different  ingredients  on  the  floor  and  turn  them  over 
twice  before  putting  through  the  machine,  breaking 
all  lumps  larger  than  an  egg  if  possible.  R.  f. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Lime  for  Peacii  Yellows. — In  the  symposium  of 
March  7,  on  this  subject,  one  most  important  point 
was  missed.  This  was  the  feeding  of  the  trees.  Some¬ 
thing  was  said  of  manure  ;  but  it  has  been  learned 


COLUMBUS.  Fig.  69. 

See  Notes  from  tbe  Rural  Grounds.  Page  230. 

that,  as  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  so  plants  do  not 
live  healthily  by  insufficient  or  unbalanced  rations. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  tree  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  business  of  growing  peaches,  and  if  the  tree  be 
not  adequately  nourished,  supplied,  in  fact,  with  a 
perfectly  balanced  food,  it  cannot  be  healthy,  and  will 
be  subject  to  the  first  of  the  whole  crowd  of  injurious 
germs  that  lie  in  wait  to  effect  their  purpose  in  nature, 
which  is  to  remove  the  weak  and  helpless  of  all  living 
things  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Lime  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  food  of  a  peach  tree,  for  it  makes 


lime,  and  some  old  trees  that  had  been  diseased, 
were  entirely  cured  by  the  same  treatment.  I  well 
remember  a  fine  orchard  near  Dover,  in  Delaware, 
owned  by  an  ex-Governor  of  the  State,  who  said  to 
me,  “We  cannot  grow  healthy  trees  here  without 
applying  lime  every  four  years  as  we  do  to  our  other 
crops.  ”  H.  STEWART. 

Tar  on  the  Corn. — I  used  to  see  whole  fields  of 
corn  destroyed  by  crows,  and  cut-worms  :  somehow  I 
learned  to  use  coal  tar,  and  for  15  year!,  nothing  has 
disturbed  my  corn  to  any  extent.  Birds  that 
are  used  to  it,  will  pull  a  few  hills  ;  but  they 
soon  get  tired  of  it.  To  prepare  it,  fill  a 
bucket  about  two-thirds  full  of  corn,  then 
cover  the  corn  with  water  ;  pour  slowly  over 
it,  two  to  four  spoonfuls  of  coal  tar,  and 
with  a  small  stick  stir  the  corn  till  all  is  tar¬ 
red  alike.  If  the  grains  are  not  all  well 
covered,  put  in  a  little  more  tar  and  stir 
again  ;  if  too  much  tar,  put  in  a  little  more 
corn.  When  properly  tarred,  turn  off  the 
water,  pour  the  corn  on  to  something,  then 
stir  coal  ashes,  road  dust,  or  better,  good 
bone  dust,  into  the  corn  till  well  dried  ;  finish 
by  spreading  in  the  sun.  e.  w. 

Bel  bend,  Pa. 

Potash  for  Borers. — I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  destroying  the  root  lice  on  fruit 
trees,  as  well  as  borers.  I  have  used  for  some  years, 
washes  to  protect  the  trunks  ;  two  years  ago,  through 
carelessness  in  application,  I  found  that  the  borers  had 
got  into  20  or  more  trees  ;  several,  especially  young 
cherry,  were  so  weakened  by  root  lice  that  the  trunks 
were  loose  in  the  ground,  the  trees  could  be  almost 
laid  fiat  on  the  ground,  and  looked  nearly  dead.  I 
had  a  quantity  of  potash  salts,  and  instead  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  simply  put  on  my  cherry 
/trees  between  two  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  a 
quart,  of  potash  salts  directly  around  the  trunk,  rarn- 
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PROLIFIC  ALEXANDER.  Fig.  70. 
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on  These  Premises  Under  Penalty  of  the  Law.”  Then 
when  we  catch  a  trespasser,  we  prosecute  him  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law.  This  thing  has  been  followed 
up  so  long,  that  the  city  sports  let  us  alone.  We  not 
only  prosecute  for  criminal  trespass,  but  wherever 
possible,  also  civilly  for  damages,  and  it  is  a  damage 
to  kill  off  game  or  catch  fish,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Three  Rivers,  Mass.  A.  b.  c. 

Failure  of  Parker  Earle  Strawberry.— On  page 
174  is  an  article  by  T.  J.  Dwyer,  which  seems  to  me 
somewhat  misleading  as  regards  the  virtues  of  the 
Parker  Earle  strawberry.  I  feel  justified  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  in  our  vicinity  (eastern  Pennsylvania)  it  is 
utterly  worthless.  I  had  heard  of  its  merits,  and 
tried  for  three  years  to  fruit  it,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  First,  it  does  not  put  out  runners,  rarely 
more  than  one  to  a  plant.  Second,  it  rusts  so  very 
badly  that  not  10  per  cent  of  the  fruit  comes  to 
perfection.  I  have  tried  ashes,  phosphate,  manure 
and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  ;  nothing  did 
it  any  good.  The  Sharpless,  Bubach,  Gandy,  Green¬ 
ville,  Dayton  and  Enhance  matted  and  fruited  to 
perfection,  any  one  of  them  producing  20  quarts  to 
Parker  Earle’s  one.  E-  P*  c* 

Bridge  Valley,  Pa. 

Thrashing  Machine  for  Mixing  Fertilizers. — 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  14,  I  saw  a  cut  of  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  mixer  which  seems  to  be  a  good  thing,  but  has 
one  objection.  How  can  one  sieve  the  fertilizer 
without  getting  any  dust  ?  To  me  it  seems  rather  a 
slow  way  of  mixing.  I  have  mixed  several  hundred 
tons  of  fertilizer,  and  the  best  and  quickest  way  I 
can  get  it  done,  is  to  get  an  old  undershot  thrash¬ 
ing  machine,  make  a  shaker  or  sieve  2^3  feet  long  (I 
use  five  or  six-mesh  sieve)  and  box  it  all  in  excepting 
one  side  under  the  sieve,  leaving  that  to  take  out  the 
mixed  fertilizer.  Myself  and  two  men  with  one  horse 
and  a  machine  of  this  kind,  have  mixed  and  bagged  10 
tons  of  fertilizer  a  day,  and  mixed  it  as  well  as  any  one 
could  do  it ;  I  do  not  except  any  fertilizer  manufac- 


up  16  per  cent  of  the  ash  of  the  wood.  Of  course,  it 
is  the  healthy  tree  that  has  healthy  foliage,  and  if  this 
essential  part  of  the  tree  be  not  supplied,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  disease  to  occur.  In  those  very  useful,  but  all 
too  short  experiments  made  at  Houghton  Farm  some 
few  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  this  disease  was  ac¬ 
companied — I  will  not  say  caused,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
wholly  believed — by  a  special  germ  existing  in  the 
tree  and,  doubtless,  derived  from  the  soil.  We  may 
expect  these  germs  to  appear  in  the  weak  and  ill-fed 
trees,  as  they  appear  in  ill-fed  and  weak  animals, 


LIVINGSTON’S  BANNER.  Fig.  72. 
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persons  included.  In  my  own  experience  in  growing 
peaches,  I  have  found  that  in  the  vacant  places  left  by 
dead  trees,  fresh  ones  may  be  grown  successfully  if 
the  ground  be  well  dosed  with  lime,  and  that  sick 
trees  may  be  recovered  by  the  same  treatment.  The 
finest  orchards  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  I  have  seen, 
were  those  thatqhad  been  regularly  supplied  with 


QUAKER  CITY.  Fig.  71. 
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ming  it  into  the  ground  where  the  trunk  was  loosened. 
For  my  peach  trees,  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  I  used  about  \)4  to  2  quarts  in  the  same 
way,  applying  it  close  to  the  trunks.  This  was  early 
in  the  spring,  and  with  the  first  rains,  an  improve¬ 
ment  was  noticed  ;  out  of  24  trees,  all  lived  but  one, 
and  are  now  doing  well.  The  cherry  trees  which 
were  shaking  about  in  the  ground,  were  firm  and 
solid,  and  last  year  bore  abundantly.  The  borers 
disappeared.  The  gum  stopped  appearing,  and  the 
trees  have  been  perfectly  well  ever  since.  This  was 
two  years  ago.  Last  year  I  went  through  the 
orchard  in  the  same  way,  and  wherever  there  was 
a  sign  of  borers  and  root  lice,  I  applied  the  potash 
salts  directly  to  the  root  of  the  trees.  Two  of 
these  trees  died  on  account  of  the  very  dry  sum¬ 
mer  ;  the  others  are  all  doing  well.  Potash  applied 
in  the  ordinary  way,  scattered  lightly  over  the 
ground  for  some  distance  about  the  tree,  while 
improving  the  general  growth  and  appearance, 
does  not  have  this  specific  action  on  borers  and 
root  lice.  c.  chauncy  parsons. 

The  Improved  Plank  Frame. — The  recent  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  improved  plank  frame  in  The  R.N.-Y., 
led  some  readers  to  believe  that  it  represented  a 
barn  complete;  but  in  fact,  it  was  only  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  two  bents.  At  Fig.  65,  is  an  engraving  made 
from  a  photograph  showing  a  complete  barn,  40x60 
feet,  with  20-foot  posts  on  a  9-foot  basement.  Note 
how  thoroughly  it  is  braced  ;  and  in  the  perfect 
system  of  bracing,  lies  the  strength  of  any  frame. 
Evidently,  the  plank  frame  will  supersede  the 
mortise  and  tenon  frame  for  barns,  just  as  surely 
as  the  balloon  frame  superseded  the  solid  frame  house 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  cheapness  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  combined  with  its  superior  strength  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  commends  it  to  every  farmer.  The  basement  may 
also  be  made  of  plank  at  a  great  saving  in  time  and 
labor,  though  there  is  not  the  same  saving  in  timber. 
The  illustration  shows  an  elevated  hay  bay  at  the 
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right-hand  end,  which  admits  of  a  place  fora  granary 
or  for  machinery,  or,  in  a  ground  barn,  for  a  stable. 
Decks  are  also  represented  over  the  driveways,  which 
admit  of  the  best  place  for  oat,  bran  and  meal  bins, 
out  of  the  way,  but  spouted  down  to  the  feeding- 
rooms  below.  JOHN  L.  SII AWVER. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  J 

Unfruitful  Plum  Trees  ;  Borers. 

./.  A.  0.,  Courtney,  Pa. — I  have  nine  Marianna  plum  trees,  eight 
years  old,  that  bloom  profusely  every  spring.  Fruit  forms  and 
grows  to  the  size  of  cherries,  then  turns  yellow,  and  seldom  more 
than  a  dozen  remain  on  the  trees  until  ripe.  I  find  plenty  of  cur- 
culio  on  these  trees,  and  last  season  jarred  them  until  I  could 
find  none;  but  the  plums  fell  off  all  the  same.  What  is  the  cause  ? 
Borers  are  using  up  the  trees  badly,  and  I  also  found,  the  past 
season,  some  on  some  of  my  younger  trees  of  Beauty  of  Naples 
and  Imperial  Gage  varieties.  Shall  I  treat  them  in  the  same  way 
as  peach  trees  ? 

Ans. — Marianna  plum  is  deficient  in  pollen  that  is 
potent  upon  its  own  stigmas,  and  this  variety  should 
have  some  other  near  it.  This  is,  probably,  why  the 
fruit  drops  after  setting.  Almost  any  variety  that 
blooms  at  the  same  time,  will  do,  such  as  Hattie, 
Itaska  or  De  Caradeuc,  of  the  native  American 
species  or  almost  any  of  the  Japanese  kinds,  as  they 
bloom  about  with  Marianna.  If  J.  A.  G.,  or  any  one 
in  like  predicament,  will  graft  varieties  that  bloom 
at  the  same  time  with  these  old  and  unfertile  plum 
or  other  fruit  trees,  on  a  few  of  their  upper  branches, 
there  will  be  potent  pollen  available  very  soon  after, 
but,  why  not  dig  up  the  Marianna  trees  and  plant 
better  kinds,  unless  there  is  a  profitable  market  for 
the  fruit?  It  is  bitter,  and  makes  jelly  or  sauce  that 
goes  begging  for  some  one  to  eat  it  at  our  table.  If 
borers  are  destroying  J.  A.  G.’s  plum  trees,  they  must 
be  on  peach  stocks.  The  best  way  to  rid  trees  of 
borers  is  thoroughly  and  persistently  to  dig  them  out. 
If  done  once  in  August  and  again  in  October,  there 
ought  to  be  very  few  or  none  left. 

H.  K.  VAN  DEMAN. 

An  Orchard  of  Rich  Red  Apples. 

./.  F.  W.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y.— Is  there  any  difference  between  Stay- 
man’s  Winesap  apple  and  the  Wiuesap  ?  What  about  the  Gano 
and  Akin  apples  ?  Where  can  I  get  some  scions  from  bearing 
trees  ?  Are  the  above  varieties  of  apples  annual  bearers  ?  What 
four  varieties  are  the  very  best  for  market,  such  as  have  good 
size,  high  color,  are  attractive,  red  and  good  yielders  annually  ? 
The  field  I  wish  to  plant  is  low,  black  top  soil,  with  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  well-drained. 

Ans. — Stayman  (Winesap  should  be  dropped  from 
the  name  to  simplify  it),  is  a  seedling  of  Winesap, 
grown  by  Dr.  J.  Stayman  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and 
resembles  its  parent  very  closely  in  color,  shape,  sea¬ 
son  and  quality  ;  but  is  larger,  and  the  tree  is  much 
better  in  shape.  I  fruited  it  in  Kansas  many  years 
ago.  Gano  is  a  chance  seedling  found  by  W.  G.  Gano 
of  Missouri,  in  an  old  orchard  in  that  State.  It  is  of 
medium  size,  very  brilliant  red,  fair  quality,  and  a 
late  keeper.  Akin  is  a  Western  apple  of  high  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  of  medium  size,  very  red  color,  tender 
flesh,  delicate  flavor  and  keeps  fairly  well.  For  fancy 
market  or  family  use,  it  is  worthy  of  extended  trial. 

I  think  that  scions  from  bearing  trees  of  all  may  be 
had  of  J.  W.  Kerr  of  Denton,  Md.,  or  of  Charles 
Wright  of  Seaford,  Del.  My  advice  to  J.  F.  W.  would 
be  to  plant  one-half  his  orchard  to  York  Imperial, 
and  if  he  is  determined  to  have  four  varieties,  divide 
the  other  half  about  equally  between  Sutton,  Akin 
and  Jonathan.  H.  K.  v  D. 

What  Stock  for  Apple  Grafting  ? 

E.  P.  C.,  Bridge  Valley.  Pa.— I  wish  to  plant  an  apple  orchard, 
and  to  graft  the  trees  with  Smith’s  Cider  scions  from  trees  in  my 
own  orchard,  which  I  know  to  be  of  first  quality.  What  variety  of 
apples  shall  I  plant  ?  In  one  I  planted  last  year,  I  used  the  Bald¬ 
win  as  a  stock,  arguing  that  the  Baldwin  would  give  me  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  and  if  the  stock  should  affect  the  fruit  in  any  way,  it 
would  improve  the  quality  and  color.  Was  I  right  ? 

Ans. — If  E.  P.  C.  prefers  to  set  top  grafts  from  his 
own  orchard  in  thrifty  nursery  trees,  the  Baldwin  is 
a  very  suitable  variety  to  use  as  a  stock  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Ben  Davis  would  be  fully  as  good  for  the  same 
use.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  stock  will  transfer  its 
color  or  flavor  to  the  fruit  that  may  grow  on  the 

grafts.  h.  k.  v.  d. 

Some  Apples  for  New  York. 

B.  M.  L.,  Monticello,  N.  Y.— How  do  the  Keswick  Codlin  and 
Tetofsky  apples  compare  with  the  Bed  Astracban  as  to  quality 
aud  earliness  ?  Are  they  good  producers  ?  How  about  the  Yellow 
Transparent  ? 

Ans. — Tetofsky  is  earlier  and  smaller  than  Red 
Astrachan  ;  Red  Astrachan  is,  probably,  the  most 
valuable  summer  apple,  all  things  considered,  being 
high  colored  and  handsome.  Keswick  Codlin  ripens 


with  Red  Astrachan,  but  continues  longer,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  valuable  for  cooking;  the  tree  bears  early  and 
heavily.  ellwanger  *  barky. 

Something  About  Mushroom  Culture. 

J.B.  0.,  Colden,  N.  Y. — Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  describe  mushroom 
culture,  how  to  get  the  start,  and  the  necessary  conditions  ? 

Ans. — Mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  any  place  where 
a  temperature  of  50  or  60  degrees  F.  may  be  main¬ 
tained  during  the  winter.  A  cellar,  stable,  shed, 
space  under  the  greenhouse  benches,  or  any  other 
out-of-the  way  place,  no  matter  how  dark,  is  suitable. 
With  fresh  horse  manure,  an  equal  bulk  of  good,  clean 
soil  is  mixed,  and  made  into  solid  beds  eight  or  ten 
inches  deep.  These  are  made  on  the  cellar  floor,  and 
additional  ones  may  be  made  on  shelves.  This  will 
heat,  and  when  the  heat  declines  to  90  or  95  degrees, 
the  spawn  is  inserted.  The  bed  is  then  covered  with 
one  or  two  inches  of  fresh  loam,  after  a  few  days,  and 
this  with  a  few  inches  of  hay  or  straw  as  a  mulch. 
The  beds  are  kept  well  watered.  The  time  to  start 
mushrooms  is  about  the  beginning  of  December.  Deal¬ 
ers  in  spawn  generally  furnish  necessary  directions. 

What  About  the  Triumph  Peach  ? 

A.  E.,  Salem,  Utah. — Canyou  give  me  any  information  relating  to 
the  merits  of  the  Triumph  peach,  advertised  by  Jos.  H.  Black,  Son 
<fc  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  ? 

Ans. — It  originated  in  Georgia,  and  has  not  been 
fully  tested  in  the  North.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the 
earliest  yellow-fleshed  peach  in  the  country.  It  ripens 
with  Alexander,  is  fair  in  quality,  and  a  good  shipper. 

Paragon  and  Ridgeley  Chestnuts  Compared. 

G.  0.  T.,  W  hite  Plains,  N.  Y. — Which  is  the  more  promising  of 
the  two  new  large  chestnuts,  the  Paragon  and  Ridgeley  ?  Some 
nurserymen  recommend  one  and  some  the  other.  I  think 
earliness  in  ripening  a  very  important  point.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  the  Ridgeley  needed  some  other  variety  near  by  to  help 
fertilize  the  blossoms. 

Ans. — Our  impression  is  that  the  Ridgeley  needs  pol¬ 
len  from  other  trees.  In  size,  it  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  Paragon.  In  quality,  it  is  better.  In  fact, 
it  is  as  good  as  our  natives.  The  trees  grow  to  a  large 
size,  though  they  begin  to  fruit  early — three  years. 
We  cannot  answer  as  to  the  relative  productiveness 
of  the  two  varieties.  We  would  say  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  abundant  bearer  than  the  Para¬ 
gon.  But  then  the  trees  are  dwarf.  The  Ridgeley 
ripens  a  trifle  earlier  than  the  Paragon. 

Some  Fertilizers  for  Strawberries. 

A.  G.  W.,  Reidenbach's  Store,  Pa. — I  have  i  'A  acre  that  I  desire 
to  set  to  strawberries  this  spring.  The  soil  is  limestone,  and  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  fair  crop  of  corn.  Not  having  any  stable 
manure,  what  should  I  apply  which  would  contain  sufficient  food 
to  mature  a  large  crop  of  berries  ?  I  wish  to  apply  the  fertilizer 
before  setting  the  plants. 

Ans. — It  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  you 
will  find  it  more  profitable  to  buy  a  ready-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  mix  the  chemicals  yourself.  In  the  former 
case,  any  of  the  special  mixtures  for  fruits  advertised 
iQ  J- he  R.  N.-Y.,  will  answer.  For  home  mixing,  we 
advocate  the  use  of  finely-ground  bone  to  supply 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  As  to  potash,  if 
unleached  wood  ashes  of  fair  quality  can  be  obtained 
for  $9  a  ton,  we  would  use  them  with  the  bone — equal 
parts  by  weight.  If  such  ashes  cost  more  than  $9  a 
ton,  we  would  use  muriate  of  potash,  one  part  muriate 
to  three  parts  of  bone.  An  exception  to  this  advice 
should  be  made  where  the  soil  is  sour.  In  that  case, 
the  lime  in  the  ashes  will  be  found  necessary,  and  one 
can  well  afford  to  pay  $11  a  ton. 

A  Batch  of  Fruit  Questions  from  Illinois. 

b. ,/.  B. ,  Vermilion,  111. — My  tbree-year-old  orchard  is  mulched 
witli  this  year’s  half-rotten  clover  straw  for  about  two  feet  around 
the  tree  and  six  inches  deep.  The  mulch  is  close  to  the  trees. 
Would  you  move  it,  and  when  ?  How  far  ?  I  have  cultivated  for 
three  feet  in  the  rows  of  trees;  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  in 
clover  and  Timothy  ?  Would  you  still  cultivate  and  not  bother 
to  mulch  ?  I  am  within  20  miles  of  a  city  of  40,000,  miles 
from  a  railroad  station.  Would  there  be  any  money  in  raising 
currants  for  market  ?  Do  the  Chicago  prices  justify  it  ?  If  so, 
what  kind  would  I  better  set?  When,  aud  how?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  will  kill  the  currant  worms  without  endangering  the 
fruit  ?  Is  the  currant  a  tolerably  sure  crop  for  this  locality  ? 

Ans.— My  objections  to  a  mulch  for  trees  are  that  it 
brings  the  roots  to  the  surface,  and  is  a  harbor  for 
mice.  Some  of  these  bright  spring  mornings,  the  one 
who  mulches  is  liable  to  go  out  into  his  orchard  and 
find  many  trees  ruined  by  mice,  as  I  have  done.  If  a 
heavy  mulch  be  removed  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  a  drought  follow,  the  trees  suffer.  If  removed 
in  the  fall,  and  a  severe  winter  follow,  the  trees  suffer. 
This  is  one  of  the  objections  to  planting  strawberries 
in  a  young  orchard,  as  I  have  learned  from  the  loss  of 
many  trees.  If  I  were  in  W.  J.  B.’s  place,  I  would 
shove  away  the  mulch  a  couple  of  feet,  and  let  it 
gradually  rot  and  wear  away.  I  would  cultivate  the 
spaces  and  plant  to  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  but  not  wheat 
or  oats. 

Currants  have  paid  for  several  years.  No  man  can 
tell  as  to  the  future.  I  would  rather  cultivate  a  home 
market  than  to  depend  on  Chicago — everybody  sends 
to  Chicago,  and  often  Chicago  ships  right  back  to  your 
home  market.  Plant  one  or  two-year-old  plants  in 
rows  eight  feet  apart  and  five  feet  in  the  row.  W. 


J.  B.  can  even  plant  them  along  his  tree  rows  with 
success.  Victoria  is  a  good  red  currant,  and  I  think 
that  he  will  find  the  White  Grape  a  very  productive 
white  kind.  The  Long  Bunch  Holland  is  extremely 
late,  and  sells  on  a  bare  market,  but,  although  ex¬ 
tremely  vigorous,  it  is  not  very  productive.  New 
varieties  should  be  tested  in  a  small  way.  If  the  cur¬ 
rant  worm  comes  early,  I  use  an  arsenical  spray  ;  if 
later,  on  account  of  danger,  better  use  hellebore  or 
insect  powder.  b.  buckman. 

Shall  Potatoes  Follow  Potatoes  ? 

C.  W.  R.,  Pleasant  Valley,  Va.—\.  Last  year,  my  potatoes, 
planted  in  April,  grew  vigorously  until  about  tlie  time  that  tubers 
began  forming,  when  blight  struck  them.  The  vines  wilted  and 
finally  died,  and,  of  course,  the  crop  was  an  entire  failure.  Now, 
as  I  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  special  fertilizer  used,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  considered  safe 
to  plant  the  same  plot  again  to  potatoes  this  year.  2.  As  it  is 
seldom  we  get  a  good  stand  from  late  planting  in  this  locality, 
would  it  oe  advisable  to  plant  Rural  No.  2  and  Carman  No.  1  as 
early  as  April  1  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
plant  potatoes  again  on  this  field  or  not;  most  per¬ 
sons  would  say  that  it  would  not  be  safe.  We  have 
this  bit  of  experience  to  give,  however  :  In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  potato  contest,  about  seven  years  ago,  we  lost 
the  crop  because  of  blight.  The  next  year,  potatoes 
were  grown  upon  the  same  plot,  and  there  was  no 
blight  whatever.  Our  friend  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  fertilizer  which  he  used  has  lost  its  nitrogen.  2. 
Yes,  the  first  of  April  or  even  earlier. 

Grain  and  Grass  on  a  Swamp. 

•T.V.E.,  Waterville,  Me. — What  method  of  cropping  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  (stable  manure  is  outof  the  question),  will  most  effectively 
and  cheaply  put  Into  Timothy  an  old  swamp  that  was  under¬ 
drained  and  plowed  last  fall  ?  The  soil  is  six  to  eight  inches  of 
muck  over  clay.  Would  you  let  it  lie  fallow  this  coming  season  ? 

Ans. — If  the  land  can  be  made  reasonably  smooth, 
sow  as  early  as  possible,  one-half  bushel  of  oats  per 
acre.  Should  there  be  so  much  available  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  as  to  produce  a  very  large  growth  which 
might  fall  down,  cut  the  oats  when  coming  into  head, 
or  a  little  later  for  hay,  or  better  still,  use  the  green 
oats  in  the  stables  as  soon  as  they  will  do.  This  will 
help  out  the  pastures.  It  is  quite  probable  that  barley 
would  be  better  than  oats  if  the  seed  can  be  easily 
procured,  but  in  no  case  should  an  attempt  be  made 
to  allow  the  grain  to  head  and  save  it  for  the  ordinary 
purpose,  if  it  is  likely  to  fall  down  so  that  it  cannot 
be  harvested  without  leaving  much  straw  on  the 
ground.  Plow  shallow  immediately  after  the  oats 
are  cut,  and  harrow  and  roll  often  ;  that  is,  try  to  get 
the  ground  packed  down  except  an  inch  or  two  at  the 
surface.  Before  harrowing  this  spring,  treat  the  land 
to  20  bushels  of  quicklime,  and  it  might  be  well  to 
give  an  additional  dressing  of  10  bushels  before  the 
last  harrowing  in  the  fall,  preparatory  to  sowing  the 
Timothy  seed.  Much  of  the  success  will  depend  upon 
getting  the  grass  seeds  in  early,  and  the  condition  of 
the  weather.  The  Timothy  should  be  sowed  by  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  if  the  soil  be 
moist  enough  to  bring  it  up,  it  should  get  a  good  hold 
on  the  soil  before  winter.  Of  course,  after  sowing 
the  seeds,  the  ground  should  be  rolled. 

Row  to  Treat  Potato  Ground. 

J.  A.  G.,  Courtney,  Pa.— I  purpose  planting,  this  coming  season, 
three  acres  of  potatoes  on  a  loose  loam,  with  a  western  exposure, 
and  a  clay  subsoil.  It  was  so wu  to  oats  last  season,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one-half  acre  which  was  in  potatoes.  This  half  acre 
was  heavily  top-dressed  last  spring  with  manure.  On  account 
of  a  very  dry  season,  the  oats  were  poor.  I  plowed  this  ground 
last  December  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep.  I  wish  to  grow,  at 
least,  200  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  How  can  I  do  it  ?  I  shall 
have  to  depend  on  fertilizers.  How  much  will  I  have  to  use  per 
acre,  and  how  should  it  analyze  ?  What  varieties  should  I  plant  ? 
When  shall  I  plant ?  What  is  the  best  mode  of  culture?  Shall  I 
plow  the  ground  again  ? 

Ans. — Our  plan  would  be  to  plow  again  and  harrow 
thoroughly.  Then  plow  wide  trenches  and  plant 
four  inches  deep,  using  seed  of,  at  least,  two  eyes 
with  all  the  flesh  possible.  We  would  use  not  less 
than  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing 
as  follows  :  Nitrogen,  4  per  cent ;  phosphoric  acid,  10 
per  cent ;  potash,  6  per  cent.  Sow  this  in  the  trenches 
after  the  seed  pieces  are  lightly  covered.  Our  choice 
of  varieties  would  be  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3.  We 
would  advise  our  friend  to  go  over  our  potato  reports 
and  to  examine  the  catalogues.  Sir  William  seems  to 
be  a  popular  sort.  We  would  plant  as  soon  as  the 
land  can  be  put  in  fine  order. 

Pumpkins  for  Dairy  Cows. 

P.  S.  t .,  Kirkwood,  N.  J. — I  would  like  the  experience  of  readers 
in  feeding  pumpkins  to  dairy  cows.  What  is  the  effect  on  the 
quality  aud  quantity  of  the  milk  ?  Should  the  seeds  be  removed  ? 

Ans. — I  have  fed  pumpkins  to  dairy  cows  with  good 
success,  and  consider  them  worth,  as  feed,  at  least, 
$2  per  ton.  I  would  feed  from  one-half  bushel  to  one 
bushel  per  day  to  each  cow.  If  one  bushel  be  fed,  it 
should  be  given  in  two  feeds.  Slice  them  with  a 
knife,  and  feed  in  the  manger.  This  is  not  a  very  big 
job,  as  my  father  will  slice  them  as  fast  as  my  hired 
man  and  I  can  cut  them  open  and  scoop  out  the  seeds. 
As  to  the  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  milk,  I  would 
say  that  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  all  right.  I  have 
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tested  repeatedly  with  the  Babcock  tester,  and  did 
not  find  that  the  quality  was  deteriorated.  As  to  the 
effect  on  the  quantity,  the  scales  prove  that  it  is 
largely  increased.  If  fed  pumpkins,  the  cows  hold 
out  well  on  their  yield  late  in  the  period  of  lactation. 
They  are  also  kept  in  good  flesh.  The  seeds  should, 
by  all  means,  be  removed,  as  they  will  cause  excessive 
urination,  resulting  in  weakness  to  the  cows.  It  will 
pay  to  remove  the  seeds,  even  though  they  be  not 
saved,  but  I  save  mine.  I  dry  them  thoroughly  (not 
kiln  dried  though),  then  run  them  through  a  fanning 
mill,  which  removes  all  dirt  and  unfilled  seeds.  I 
ship  them  to  a  prominent  seed  firm  which  pays  $1.50 
per  bushel.  I  raise  the  Connecticut  Field  pumpkin. 

I  think  that  pumpkins  are  a  profitable  crop  to  raise. 

I  drill  the  seeds  in  with  my  corn. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  lawton  m.  conger. 

Questions  About  Citron. 

A.  L.  Ii.,  Cheshire ,  Conn. — 1.  Is  there  a  citron  with  thick  rind 
smaller  than  the  common  variety?  2.  What  is  the  process  of 
drying  citron?  3.  Is  the  papaw  tree  hardy  in  southern  Con¬ 
necticut  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  2.  Boil  the  citron  until  clear  and  soft 
enough  to  be  easily  pierced  with  a  fork  ;  put  into  a 
nice  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  and  boil  until  the  sugar 
has  penetrated  it.  Take  out  and  spread  on  dishes  to 
dry  slowly,  sprinkling  several  times  with  powdered 
sugar,  and  turning  until  dried  enough.  Pack  in  jars 
or  boxes  with  sugar  between  the  layers.  3.  Yes. 

Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn  for  Ensilage. 

W.  B.,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. — At  the  Ilornelisville  Farmers'  In¬ 
stitute,  E.  Van  Alstync,  of  Kinderhook,  said  that  indications  of 
last  year’s  trial  of  the  Rural  Flint  corn,  placed  it  ahead  of  tine 
Pride  of  the  North  for  the  silo.  He  said  that  the  seed  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  His  ripened  witli  the  Pride  of  the  North,  but  the 
boys  put  it  in  the  silo  when  he  was  absent  from  home.  Do  the 
seedsmen  carry  it  in  stock  ? 

Ans. — The  corn  was  originally  introduced  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  On  Governor  Morton’s  farm,  it  was  grown  to 
make  2,000  tons  of  ensilage  last  year,  and  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  satisfaction.  Where  it  matures,  it  will  be 
found  ahead  of  any  other  ensilage  corn,  as  it  gives  an 
immense  proportion  of  ear  and  leaf  to  stalk.  The 
seed,  like  that  of  Evergreen  sweet,  is  slow  to  start. 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York,  sell  this  corn. 

Using  Potatoes  to  Fertilize  Corn. 

C.  0.  N.,  Homer,  N.  Y.— Potatoes  are  five  to  eight  cents  per 
bushel,  and  few  sales.  I  have  nearly  1,000  bushels.  To  the 
question  asked  me  a  few  days  ago.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
witli  them  ?  I  answered,  “  Manure  corn  in  the  hill  with  them  !  ” 
It  was  an  off-hand  answer,  without  earlier  thought,  but  later,  in 
thinking  it  over,  I  asked  myself,  Why  not  ?  Last  year,  a  large  field, 
with  phosphate  in  the  hills,  covered  with  earth,  and  corn  dropped 
and  covered,  because  of  very  dry  and  warm  weather,  failed  to 
come  up.  Potatoes,  crushed,  with  phosphate  and  earth,  mixed  in 
the  hill,  would  continue  moist,  so  that  corn  would  sprout  and 
grow,  no  matter  how  dry  the  weather  might  be.  Aside  from  this 
favorable  condition,  would  the  mauurial  value  pay  to  use  potatoes 
in  such  a  way— crushed  to  a  pulp  so  as  to  prevent  growing  ?  I 
have  the  idea  that  they  will  be  worth  more,  so  used,  than  $2  a  ton, 
if  sold  by  the  bushel  at  present  prices. 

Ans. — We  have  heard  of  people  who  put  a  peck  of 
potatoes  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  when  setting  out 
trees,  with,  apparently,  good  results.  A  ton  of  pota¬ 
toes  will  contain,  in  round  figures,  seven  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  three  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  12  of  potash — 
worth  about  $1.80  as  compared  with  fertilizers,  and 
about  as  much  organic  matter  and  water  as  stable 
manures.  When  crushed  and  put  in  the  hill  as  you 
suggest,  the  potatoes  will  give  as  much  fertility  as 
equal  weights  of  manure  and,  probably,  retain  mois¬ 
ture  better.  If  any  one  has  actual  experience  in  this 
line,  we  woufd  like  to  have  them  relate  it. 

Mixed  Colors  in  Flowers. 

W.  A.  B.,  Millington,  N.  ./.—Last  August  a  cutting  was  taken 
from  a  large  variegated  geranium  in  our  bed  of  many  varieties, 
and  rooted.  It  has  two  branches  now;  one  contains  two  clusters 
of  red  blossoms,  and  the  other  branch,  two  clusters  of  pink  blos¬ 
soms.  Are  such  things  common?  I  never  happened  to  see  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  before.  How  could  they  mix  through  a  cutting  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  quite  common.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
crossing.  They  could  not  mix  through  a  cutting.  It 
is  merely  the  cropping  out  of  blood  which  has  re¬ 
mained  impotent.  We  have  frequently  had  variegated 
shoots  and  flowers  of  a  different  color  grow  on  green¬ 
leaved  plants  that  had,  a  year  or  so  previously,  been 
crossed.  The  anthers  and  stigmas  of  pelargoniums  do 
not  mature  simultaneously.  So  it  must  happen  that 
the  seeds  which  form  are  generally  the  result  of  cross¬ 
breeding. 

Why  Young  Tomato  Plants  Wilt. 

F.  R.  McC.,  Claysville,  Pa.— Why  do  tomato  plants,  raised  in 
boxes  in  the  house,  wilt  at  the  top  of  the  ground  when  the  plant 
is  about  one  to  two  inches  in  height  ? 

Ans. — Tomato  and  other  seedling  plants  grown  in 
boxes  in  the  house,  may  wilt  in  the  manner  above 
described  from  two  well-known  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  they  may  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  the 
roots,  even  though  the  surface  soil  is  kept  fairly  moist. 
By  frequent  superficial  waterings,  the  top  soil  may  be 
kept  sticky,  while  the  delicate  rootlets  are  perishing 
in  dust  below.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  soak  all 
the  ground  thoroughly,  and  then  let  it  alone  until  it 
begins  to  dry  slightly  on  the  surface.  If  an  inspection 


of  the  box  show  it  to  be  dry  at  the  bottom,  it  is  best 
soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  tubful  of  lukewarm 
water,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  moisten  all  the  earth  in  a 
box  by  overhead  sprinkling,  after  it  has  become 
unevenly  dried.  In  the  second  place,  the  plants  may 
be  “damping  off,”  which  is  the  gardener’s  name  for 
the  ravages  of  a  cobweb-like  fungus  which  attacks 
the  young  seedlings  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
causing  them  to  fall  over  and  die  after  continual 
feeble  efforts  to  grow  for  a  day  or  two.  This  condi¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  not  always  due  to  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture,  as  it  takes  place  with  great  frequency 
in  dry  air.  It  seems  to  require  a  calm  atmosphere 
for  its  development,  and  is  always  worse  in  an  ill- 
ventilated  place.  The  best  remedy  is  to  prick  out  the 
sound  plants,  if  they  are  large  enough  to  be  handled, 
and  plant  them  two  or  three  inches  apart  in  a  similar 
box  of  fresh  soil.  If  this  be  not  convenient,  some¬ 
thing  may  be  done  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease 
by  sprinkling  dry  sand,  heated  to  about  120  degrees 
F.,  over  the  soil,  watering  thoroughly  after  an  hour 
or  so,  and  placing  the  box  in  as  light  and  breezy  a 
place  as  is  consistent  with  the  necessary  warmth. 
Moderately  thin  sowing,  judicious  watering  and  free 
ventilation  will  nearly  prevent  the  appearance  of 
this  plague,  which  frequently  becomes  serious,  sweep¬ 
ing  off  thousands  of  plants,  apparently  in  a  single 
night.  w.  van  fleet. 

Wanted ;  Quick-Growing  Shade  Trees. 

IV.  F.  S.,  Rowenton,  0. — What  would  yoivadvise  me  to  plant  for 
good  and  quick-growing  shade  trees?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
South  Carolina  poplar,  or  the  common  Soft  maple  ? 

Ans. — The  Hardy  catalpa  is  an  excellent  tree  of 
quick  growth.  This  is  Catalpa  speciosa.  We  know 
of  none  better.  Do  not  get  C.  bignonioides,  which  is 
more  tender.  We  do  not  like  the  poplars  as  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees.  The  Silver  maple  is  a  very  rapid  grower. 
Wier’s  Cut-leaved  is  one  of  its  prettiest  varieties. 

Medicinal  Value  of  Elecampane. 

8.  F.  If.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. — Has  Elecampane  any  medicinal  or 
market  value?  If  it  has,  how  is  it  prepared,  and  where  can  it  be 
marketed  ?  What  is  the  best  method  of  clearing  the  land  of  it  in 
case  it  has  no  market  value  ? 

Ans. — Elecampane,  the  Inula  Heleniumof  botanists, 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  a  high  medicinal  value, 
chiefly  as  a  tonic  for  stomach  troubles  and  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  cough  syrups.  It  is  now  used  to  some  extent 
in  veterinary  practice,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cattle 
powders.  In  France,  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  absinthe,  an  intoxicating  cordial.  The  only  part 
of  value  is  the  fleshy  roots,  which  should  be  procured 
from  plants  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old. 
They  are  best  dug  just  as  the  plant  comes  into  flower, 
and  alter  washing  and  scraping,  should  be  thoroughly 
dried.  The  demand  in  this  country  is  very  small,  and 
the  only  market  is  with  some  of  the  wholesale  export¬ 
ing  druggists,  to  be  found  in  the  chief  commercial 
cities.  Elecampane  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  of  the 
great  Composite  family,  and,  like  the  ox  eye  daisy, 
of  the  same  family,  is  a  somewhat  stubborn  plant  to 
eradicate.  Clean  cultivation,  and  the  frequent  cut¬ 
ting  of  old  patches,  to  prevent  seed  formation,  will 

subdue  it.  w.  v.  f. 

Variations  in  Cream  Testing. 

W.  M.  II.,  New  York.— How  much  should  the  Babcock  test  vary 
in  the  hands  of  expert  men  on  the  same  samples  of  cream  ? 

Ans. — Since  it  is  more  difficult  to  take  a  true,  uni¬ 
form  sample  of  cream  than  it  is  of  whole  milk,  we 
may  expect  a  somewhat  wider  variation  in  duplicate 
tests  of  cream  than  of  whole  milk.  In  very  rich  cream, 
tested  in  the  wide-necked  cream  bottles,  this  varia¬ 
tion  should  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

[prof.  J  ir.  it.,  wing. 

Some  Questions  About  Barns. 

T.  J.  B.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. — I  am  about  to  build  a  stock  and  grain 
barn,  38x90  feet.  1.  Would  10  feet  be  too  high  for  the  wall  ?  2.  Is 

there  any  serious  objection  to  having  the  granary  In  the  base¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  mostly  above  ground  ?  3.  Is  prepared  felt 

rooting  as  durable  and  economical  as  shingles?  4.  If  shingles  be 
used,  will  it  pay  to  dip  them  ?  5.  What  are  the  best  preparations 
for  a  dip  and  the  approximate  cost  per  M  of  dipping  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  10-foot  story  will  not  be  too  high.  2. 
There  are  no  objections  to  having  the  granary  in  the 
basement,  if  it  can  be  made  dry.  Usually  basement 
barns  at  the  lower  hillside,  are  entirely  out  of  the 
ground.  In  any  case,  whether  the  grain  is  to  be 
kept  in  the  lower  story  or  not,  be  careful  to  keep  the 
barn  well  out  of  the  ground,  even  though  some  filling 
or  bridging  has  to  be  done  at  the  upper  side  to  make 
access  easy.  Damp  basements  are  quite  as  bad  for 
cattle  as  for  grain.  Why,  by  expensive  methods,  dig 
into  the  ground,  when  there  is  so  much  space  above 
it  free  for  the  taking?  3  Prepared  felt  rooting  is 
not  as  desirable  or  as  economical,  in  the  long  run,  as 
shingles.  4.  It  will  not  pay  to  dip  first-class  shingles 
when  laid  on  steep  roofs,  and  no  fiat  roofs  on  barns 
should  be  tolerated,  except  it  be  near  the  peak,  as  is 
seen  in  a  curbed  or  gambrel  roofed  building.  5.  This 
could  better  be  answered  by  some  architect  or  builder 
who  has  had  experience  in  using  “  dips.”  As  a  rule, 
we  believe  -that  it  would  be  morej  economical  to  put 


slate  roofs  on  barns,  but  if  the  cost  be  too  great,  then 
purchase  the  best  shingles  that  are  in  the  market  A 
safe  rule  is  to  put  a  first-class  top  and  bottom  to  a 
barn,  even  at  the  expense  of  using  poorer  materials 
than  are  desired  in  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Gas  Tar  for  Tree  Wounds. 

Subscriber,  Connecticut. — Will  it  be  safe  for  me  to  use  gas  tar 
on  wounds  or  where  limbs  have  been  cut  from  old  .apple  trees  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  this  material, 
but  would  prefer  to  brush  the  wounds  over  with  gum 
shellac,  such  as  painters  use  to  cover  knots  before 
painting.  For  such  things,  we  like  still  better  a  wax 
made  of  one  pound  resin,  one-lialf  pound  beeswax, 
and  one-quarter  pound  tallow  ;  simmer  together  until 
melted,  then  work  it  the  same  as  one  would  molasses 
candy.  This,  when  spread  over  the  wounds,  makes  a 
nice  covering.  Gas  tar  is  likely  to  run  down  over 
the  bark,  and  many  times  kills  it.  For  large  wounds, 
the  gum  shellac  would  be  quickest  and  cheapest, 
and  would  answer  the  purpose.  edwin  hoyt. 

Marl  as  a  Stable  Absorbent. 

J.  J.,  Waupaca,  Wis. — Tim  R.  N.-Y.  stated,  page  136,  that  lime 
will  liberate  the  ammonia  in  manure.  How  about  using  marl 
instead  of  land  plaster  in  the  stable.  What  would  be  the  action 
of  marl  on  the  ammonia  in  the  soil,  if  spread  broadcast  on  the 
Held. 


Ans. — The  phosphatic  marls  would,  probably,  have 
a  slightly  greater  absorbent  power  than  ordinary 
earth,  as  would  also  the  lime  marls  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  State,  though  I  think  in  no  case  would 
they  be  equal  to  the  land  plaster,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  plaster  is  used,  namely,  the  fixing  of  am¬ 
monia.  The  application  of  marl,  broadcast,  upon 
soils,  would,  probably,  be  practically  inert,  so  far  as 
fixing  or  setting  free  of  ammonia  is  concerned. 

[prof.]  e.  b.  vooruees. 

A  “  Blind'  ’  Fertilizer  Analysis. 


I.  A.  B.,  Auslinburgh,  0. — Will  you  Hgure  out  the  following  analy¬ 
sis  for  me  ?  I  can’t  do  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  blind  : 


Ammonia, 


Per  cent 
Value . . . 


Fine  bone 


Phosphoric  acid  ■ 

Equivalent  to  I  Medium  bone. 
35.28  per  cent 

Bone  pi  osphate  i  Total  percent 
Total  value . 


.  7.10 

. $24.14  per  ton. 

j  Per  cent . 12.46 

)  Value . $12.46  per  ton. 

j  Per  cent .  3.72 

j  Value .  $2.98  per  ton. 

. 16.18 

. $39  58  per  ton 


Not  analyzed  for  potash,  but  contains  considerable. 
Also  contains  considerable  blood. 


Ans. — This  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  bone  and 
blood.  If  it  contains  7.10  per  cent,  or  142  pounds  of 
ammonia  to  the  ton,  that  is  equal  to  116  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  The  average  price  of  such  nitrogen  is  16 
cents  a  pound.  That  represents  the  average  price  of 
nitrogen  in  blood  and  fine  bone  as  sold  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  It  ought  to  be  cheaper  so  much  nearer  the 
large  packing-houses.  In  estimating  the  value  of  bone, 
the  chemists  divide  it  into  four  grades,  viz.  :  fine,  fine- 
medium,  medium  and  coarse.  The  grade  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  per  cent  of  the  bone  that  will  pass 
through  sieve  meshes  of  a  certain  size.  The  finer  the 
particles  of  bone,  the  easier  it  is  for  the  plants  to  feed 
on  it.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  fine  bone  is  quoted  at 
5%  cents  a  pound,  while  that  in  “  medium”  is  worth 
three  cents.  Here,  then,  is  the  comparative  value  of 
the  fertilizer  : 


Nitrogen,  116  pounds,  at  16  cents . $18.56 

Phosphoric  acid,  249  pounds  at  fP/%  cents .  13.69 

Phosphoric  acid,  74  pounds  at  3  cents .  2.22 


Total . $34.57 


This  is  really  more  than  the  fertilizer  is  worth,  since 
the  nitrogen  varies  in  value  between  fine  and  medium 
bone  as  well  as  the  phosphoric  acid,  while  we  have 
given  it  full  value.  If  a  proper  explanation  were 
made,  this  analysis  would  be  satisfactory  ;  but  as  it 
is,  the  average  reader  is  sure  to  be  confused  by  it. 

A  Home  “Catarrh  Cure.” 

E.  P.  R.  Sidney.  Ohio.—  Will  you  give  definite  advice  as  to  your 
vaseline  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  remedy  for  catarrh  ?  If  it 
ever  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  1  failed  to  see  it. 

Ans. — Here  is  the  writer’s  way  of  using  this  remedy. 
Every  morning  before  breakfast,  snuff  the  bicarbo¬ 
nate  of  soda  into  both  nostrils,  making  sure  to  have  a 
pure  article.  Take  a  pinch  of  the  soda  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  throw  the  head  back,  close  one 
nostril  and  drop  the  soda  into  the  other  “  snuffing  ”  it 
back  as  far  as  possible.  Then  treat  the  other  nostril 
the  same  way.  In  about  five  minutes,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  clear  the  nose  by  a  thorough  “blowing.” 
Then,  after  clearing,  smear  the  inside  of  the  nostrils 
with  vaseline.  You  may  put  the  vaseline  on  your 
little  finger,  and  push  it  up  into  the  nose,  or  use  a 
small  brush  or  sponge.  Keep  the  nose  smeared  in  this 
way  all  day.  Repeat  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  treat¬ 
ment  at  night,  or  several  times  during  the  day,  if  the 
nose  seem  “  filled  up.”  By  snuffing  the  soda  far  back 
into  the  nose,  you  will  feel  it  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat.  In  bad  cases  of  catarrh,  it  is  well  to  blow  dry 
soda  through  the  mouth  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  as  it  is  more  effective  than  a  gargle.  This  may 
not  “  cure  ”  a  bad  case  of  catarrh,  but  it  will  give 
relief,  and  also  help^prevent  a -cold. 
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Clover  Questions  from  Connecticut. 

•/•  K.  II.,  Shewville,  Conn. — Where  is  the  mam., 
rial  value  of  clover,  in  the  roots  or  in  the  stalk 
and  leaves ?  If  clover  will  not  grow  here,  what 
is  the  next  best  thing  I  can  sow  to  plow  under  for 
manure  ? 

Ans. — You  should  send  to  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn., 
for  copies  of  bulletins  on  this  subject. 
As  an  average  of  several  samples,  the 
chemist  of  the  station  estimated  that  in 
the  roots  and  stubble  of  an  acre  of  clover 
— left  after  cutting  for  hay — there  were  44 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  12%  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  32  pounds  of  potash,  or 
about  as  much  plant  food  as  you  may 
expect  to  secure  in  4%  tons  of  average 
horse  manure.  A  ton  of  good  clover  hay 
contains  about  40  pounds  of  nitrogen,  8 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  45  of  potash. 
We  would  not  give  up  trying  to  grow 
clover  until  we  had  given  a  fair  trial  of 
wood  ashes  or  air-slaked  lime  on  the  soil. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  soil  is  sour,  and 
that,  if  it  be  well  limed,  the  clover  seed 
will  start.  We  would  try  cow  peas,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rye,  though  the  latter  are  not 
so  valuable  as  the  clover  and  peas. 

Fertilizer  for  Grass  and  Garden. 

I.  T.,  Cornwall,  N.  T.—I  own  a  little  12-acre 
field,  and  wish  to  keep  It  in  grass  without  doing 
any  farming  such  as  crop  rotation  involves.  My 
team  and  cow  do  not  afford  enough  manure  to 
answer  the  call  for  food  which  arises  from  the 
earth.  What  chemical  fertilizer  will  best  supply 
my  needs,  and  how  much  an  acre  would  it  be 
wise  to  use  ?  Most  of  the  field  has  been  worked 
in  hoed  crops  for  three  successive  years,  in  order 
to  kill  the  weed  crop  of  10  years’  standing,  and 
has  been  in  grass  a  year,  some  of  it  two  years. 
Each  hoed  crop  got  manure  or  fertilizer.  The 
soil  is  a  medium-heavy  loam,  with  a  little  gravel, 
and  the  subsoil  is  largely  clay.  In  raising  vege. 
tables  where  a  good  size  is  obtained,  but  a  lack  of 
flavor  is  observed  in  the  crop,  does  the  addition 
of  potash  give  the  desired  taste  ?  Is  it  wise  to  use 
muriate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water  to  hasten 
growth,  and  how  much  is  best  to  use  to  a  gallon 
of  water  ?  Will  the  same  rule  apply  to  sulphate 
of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Ans. — Any  of  the  special  “grass-and- 
grain  ”  mixtures  will  answer  for  the 
held,  or  you  may  use  a  mixture  made  up 
of  three  parts  of  fine  ground  bone,  and 
one  part  muriate  of  potash.  We  would 
use,  at  least,  400  pounds  per  acre  each 
year.  As  a  rule,  a  lack  of  flavor  or  high 
color  in  vegetables  and  fruits,  indicates 
the  need  of  potash.  We  would  not  dis¬ 
solve  the  potash,  except  in  case  of  severe 
drought.  In  years  of  ordinary  rainfall, 
we  would  scatter  the  potash  or  nitrate 
of  soda  around  the  plants  and  work  into 
the  soil  with  hoe  or  rake. 

Glass-House  Temperature  for  Different 
Flowers. 

./.  C.  K.,  Buckners,  Ky. — How  are  Caladium 
esculentum  propagated?  If  one  have  three 
greenhouses,  with  different  temperatures,  will 
you  group  all  the  leading  commercial  flowers  in 
three  lists,  so  that  each  house  could  be  filled,  and 
state  the  temperature  required  ? 

Ans. — The  Caladium  esculentum,  or, 
more  properly,  Colocasia  esculenta,  the 
“  elephant’s  ear  ”  of  the  bulb  catalogues, 
is  freely  propagated  by  means  of  the 
offsets  attached  to  the  parent  tuber,  after 
a  season’s  growth.  They  are  warty  or 
prong-like  excrescences,  each  having  an 
“  eye,”  or  growing  center  at  the  apex. 
They  are  easily  broken  off,  and  root 
readily  in  warm,  moist  soil.  The  tubers 
may  also  be  cut  like  potatoes  into  pieces, 
each  containing  an  eye,  and  planted 
separately;  but  this  is  more  or  less  risky, 
as  rot  is  likely  to  ensue. 

Commercial  florists  still  recognize 
three  classes  of  fkwers,  each  requiring 
a  special  range  of  temperature  for  de¬ 
velopment,  but  the  number  of  varieties 
profitably  grown  has  been  much  re¬ 
stricted  of  late  years.  The  various  tem¬ 
peratures  are  now  known,  in  practice,  by 
the  most  important  flowers  grown  in 
each  :  1.  The  violet  house  should  be  run 
at  a  night  temperature  of  not  more  than 
40  to  45  degrees,  and  should  be  freely 
ventilated  whenever  the  day  temperature 
rises  above  the  latter  figure.  The  tem¬ 
perature  may  occasionally  be  allowed  to 
descend  among  the  thirties  to  advan¬ 
tage,  but  frost  must  never  enter.  Be¬ 
sides  growing  violets,  mignonette  may 
be  flowered,  and  azaleas,  dormant  roses, 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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LORENTZ  ELDORADO  1 

PEACH.  BLACKBERRY. 

Write  to  Headquarters  for  free,  = 
handsome, Illustrated  Catalogue  of  = 
Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  E 
AVinebcrries,  E 
Blackberries,  E 
Dewberries,  E 

Gooseberries, 
Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental 
Trees,  etc.  E 

All  the  new  and  leading  varieties.  | 

[  Estimates  given  for  large  lots  at  | 
reduced  rates.  Crates  and  Baskets.  | 
REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  O.  | 
= . . . . . . 

ruits 


i'.nm, 

Cherry, 

Quince, 

Nectarines, 

Nut  Trees, 

Shrubs, 


DON’T  buy  worthless  nursery 
stock  and  VVASTE  many  years  of 
valuable  TIME  waiting  results 
and  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 
But  send  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

New  Catalog  for  1890.  Send  for  one.  Fre*. 
Estimates  furnished.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  WM  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morris, IHe  P> 


,  EVERGREENS. 

5  Largcststoek  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
c  of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds ,  Etc. 

Ii.  DOUGLAS  k  SONS, 
Waukegan,  ILL. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

The  Only  Nursery  in  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  -which  Grows  a  General 
Assortment  of  Nursery  Products. 

We  have  a  very  large  and  fine  stock  of  FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL,  FOREST  and  EVERGREEN  trees; 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES, 
ASPARAGUS,  etc.,  etc.  This  stock  Is  grown  with 
great  care,  and  is  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  NEW  ENGLAND  people, 
who  want  only  first-class  stock. 

All  persons  wishing  anything  in  our  line  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  our  Catalogue  free,  by  addressing 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn 


EVERGREENS 


and  ornamental 
trees,  Nursery 
grown.  250  choice  evergreens,  10  varie¬ 
ties.  $2;  400  ornamental  trees. 6  varieties 
$2;  6  other  $5  and  $10  bargains.  100 
Scotch  Pine,  2  ft.  high,  $8;  1.000  iO  to 
12  inclios,  $10.  All  other  varieties  & 
sizes  cheap.  Local  Agents  Wanted, 
'Illustrated  catalogue  Sent  Free. 

■  D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Spec,  Dundee,  III. 


“Milwaukee” and  Eicke” 

Cotta’s  New  Prize  Winter  Apples  yield  great ! 
,  crops  of  fine  fruit..  The  original  Eicke  tree,  only  , 
,  11)  yearsold,  bore  115bu.  of  splendid  apples  during  , 
i  the  last  six  years  Cotta’s  Top-grafted  Apple  i 
i  and  Pear  Trees  are  the  hardiest  and  best  in  < 
i  America,  for  northern  planters.  Warranted  not  to  1 
1  winterkill.  General  nursery  stock.  Best  quality. ' 
;  Catalogue  free.  J.  V.  COTTA,  Nursery,  111. 


PLANT 


Trees  1 
Shrubs 
Roses 


Rhododendrons,  Hardy  Perennials. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  that  nurseries  usually 
have,  we  grow  in  quantity,  on  our  300  acres,  every 
new  hardy  tree  and  plant  of  real  value.  We  have 
furnished,  without  cost,  planting  plans,  where 
the  proper  landscape  effect  is  studied,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  estates— large  and  small— In  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  will  do  this  for  you  if  desired. 

In  our  catalogue  (sent  for  10  cents)  you  will 
find  rare  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants  you  prob¬ 
ably  nover  heard  of ;  hardy  and  suitable  for  our 
climate,  grown  out  of  doors  in  our  nurseries, 
and  not  expensive  because  rare. 

Tie  Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co ,  102  state  St.,  Boston. 


PEROR 

The  Latest  and  I 


1UMPH 

The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 

Col’d  plates  of  3  new  frnits  and  one 
_  Emperor  Peach  June  bud,  postpaid. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Largest 
Freestone 


Yellow 

PEACH. 


Send  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 

'  erry  and  receive 
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wonderful  Mercer  Che 


Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

Large  stock  and  fine  plants  of  both.  GOOSEBERRIES— best  English  and  American  sorts. 
CL  RRANTS— largest  and  best  kinds.  Plants  of  superior  quality.  Prices  extremely  low.  An 
opportunity  for  buyers  and  planters.  Send  for  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  ’%S&SSF  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden  and 
Greenhouse.  Rarest  New.  Choicest  Old, 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  before  buying.  Half  saved  by 
dealing  direct.  Try  it.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mail  to 
any  office  In  the  IT.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  42nd  Year.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 

_  _  _  .  Experiment,  Ga.,  March  12.  1895. 

^  Gentlemen: — Permit  me  to  say  that  of  all  the  nurserymen  with  whom  the  Georgia  Ex- 

-  periment  Station  has  dealt  during  my  incumbency  as  Horticulturist  your  firm  has  given 
i  io  most  satisfaction.  Your  trees,  especially  shade  trees,  have  been  straight  and  well  selected  ana  well 
looted,  and  you  seem  to  possess  therare  quality  of  not  quoting  what  you  are  uuable  to  fill,  when  the 
time  for  shipment  comes.  Very  truly  yours. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station,  H.  N.  Starns,  Hort. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 


Box  289.  Painesvills,  0. 


Peach 
iNDPlum 


Trees  in  Surplus.  We  offer  these  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  No  firm  can  give 
you  better  or  fresher  trees  for  the  same  V 
money.  All  stock  will  be  shipped  FRESH  FROM 
THE  GROUND.  Marshall  Strawberry,  90c  per  100. 


ROGERS  NUR.  CO.,  Moorsstown, 


O 
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GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS.  [1 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  EVERGREENS. 

Staple  Sorts  and  new  kinds  cheap.  Send  for  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application. 

_  FRUIT  and  ornamental.  gEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Danstille,  N,  Y,  11 
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T  rees 


WHAT  ARE 
ROGERS’ 
BARGAINS 


Many  a  farmer,  has  asked  this  question,  and  in  the  answer  has 
found  a  cure  for  hard  times  You'll  find  the  answer  on  page  16  of 
our  little  Book  about  Rogers’  Fresh  Dug  Dansville  Trees.  What’s 
the  use  in  complaining  about  hard  times,  when  right  here  at  Dansville 
you  find  a  man  who  can  give  you  HARD  TIMES  %#  Al  B  I  g 
in  trees  tor  your  money.  Remember  that’s  »  so*  w 
ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK.  Others  offer  Bargains  (?) 
too.  but  Rogers’  Bargains  are  Fresh  Duo,  Thrifty 
trees,  that  have  NOT  been  heeled  in  over 

winter,  NOT  OLD  trees  leftover  from  last  season.  We've  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars' worth  of  our  Fresh  Dug  Trees  to  business  farmers, 
readers  of  The  Rural,  and  ••  still  they  come.''  Will  you  be  with  us,  too,  or  are  you  •*  tied  "  to  higher  prices  ? 
Better  cut  loose  and  drop  us  a  card.  Rogers  has  a  record  for  square  dealing  and  guarantees  satisfaction. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers  Nurseries.  Dansville,  New  York 


THE  LEADING 

New  England  Nursery. 


Pear,  Apple,  Plum 

Cherry  and  Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  block  growing  on  rented  land.  The 
lease  expires  this  spring.  The  stock  must  be  sold 
without  regard  to  cost  of  raising.  Have  fixed  the 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  THE  TREKS  ARE  FINK. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  opportunity  offered  plant¬ 
ers  during  the  past  25  years.  WHITING  NURSERY 
CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Nurseries  at  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Peach,  Pear  and  Plum 

Trees  of  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  prices  ever 
offered.  Send  your  list  for  prices  and  be  convinced. 
We  mean  to  sell.  Our  stock  is  genuine.  None  better. 
HENRY  LUTTS  &  SON,  Youngstown.  N.  Y. 


1,000 


Send  for  200-page  descriptive  catalogue  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Fruits  and  Flowers.  You  will  not  regret  it. 


1840-1896. 


Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

Hardy  Trees ,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens 
and  PERENNIAL  PLANTS. 


A  large  and  tine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants.  Plants 
grown  in  a  sandy  Loam.  The  best  sizes  for  planting 
very  cheap  for  cash.  Price  catalogue  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


HALF  MILLION  of  the  choicest  Evergreens,  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 


Peach  Trees  with  freight  prepaid 

to  any  Station  cast  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  two  to  three  teet,  for  $25.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  List  of  varieties  or  samples 
sent  on  request 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stoekley,  Del. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Apples.  10c.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Rochester  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes. Small  PrultM,ctc.  Rest  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ltOESCU,  FreUuulu,  .N.  Y. 
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Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry  5Sa“rpl$e1;  b[0, 


TREES  GROW 


WHILE  YOU 
SLEEP, 

before  you  know  it  your  reward 
comes  in  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NQW 
by  writing  for  our  low  prices. 
Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 


mail  25c.; 
low  price  on 

large  number;  big  discount  to  the  trade;  genuine  stock 
Sheridan  N ursery,  Geo.W.  Barlow,  Prop., Sheridan, Wy 

PARAGON  CHESTNUTS. 

Grafted  Trees,  five  to  six  feet,  at  $1.25  each,  packed. 
Grafted  Trees,  four  to  five  feet,  at  $1  each,  packed. 

ENGLE  &  BRO.,  Marietta,  Pa. 

“  QIIRPI  IK  QTOPIf  U  500  Deutzia  Crenata  , 
OUniLUO  OlUlm  100  Deutzia  Candis- 
sima,  200  Forsythia  Virdissima,  600  Spirea  Ballardii, 
500  Spirea  Opulifolia  (yellow  leaf),  300  Weigela  Rosea, 
200  WeigelaVariegata,  1,000  Vir.  Creeper(Une).  These 
shrubs  are  strong  and  bushy,  3  to  4  feet,  at  5e.  each, 
in  large  or  small  lots.  500  Silver  Maples  8  to  10  feet, 
at  10c. ;  1,000,  6  to  8  feet,  at  5c.,  straight  and  stocky. 
600  Norway  Spruce.  15  to  20  inches,  at  5c. 

CHAS.  A.  DICKINSON.  Natick,  Mass. 
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TREES TESTEI)  70  VEARS 


tea 


JTAW!  TRAM.  HABK 


Salesmen  and  club 
makers  wanted  for 
GOLD  plum,  etc. 
Stark,  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  Rockport,  Ills. 
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THE  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

and  other  hard-wooded  plants,  as  well 
as  most  flowering'  bulbs,  may  be  started. 
2.  Carnation  houses  are  generally  kept 
at  45  to  55  degrees  night  temperature, 
with  a  range  of  10  to  15  degrees  higher 
during  the  day.  Asparagus,  smilax, 
geraniums  and  most  bedding  and  house 
plants,  thrive  in  this  temperature,  and 
even  such  florists’  favorites  as  poinset- 
tias,  stevias  and  bouvardias  may  be 
flowered  and  propagated  in  the  warmer 
portions.  3.  Rose  houses  usually  need 
at  least  65  degrees  at  night,  with  a  range 
up  to  80  degrees  on  sunny  days.  Hybrid 
tea  roses,  like  Meteor,  La  France,  etc., 
do  best  in  an  average  near  70  degrees. 
Lily  of  the  valley  roots  require  a  warm 
place  in  the  rose  house  where  it  is  about 
80  degrees  all  the  time,  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  placed  under  a  light  bench  near  the 
heating  pipes  or  flues.  A  great  variety 
of  plants  not  needing  the  true  hothouse 
or  East  India  temperature  of  80  to  90 
degrees  all  the  time,  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  rose  house.  w.  v.  f. 

(< Continued  on  page  223.) 
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Geo.  W.  Mace,  Greenville,  O. — An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes. 
Sir  William,  Irish  Cobbler,  Vick’s  Early 
Pride,  New  Queen,  Maggie  Murphy, 
Carman  No’s.  1  and  3,  World’s  Fair,  Wise 
Seedling,  Great  Divide,  are  illustrated 
quite  true  to  nature,  except  the  last 
mentioned.  It  is  somewhat  too  long, 
slender  and  pointed.  The  Carman  No. 

3  is  rounder  than  a  picture  of  the  type 
should  be. 

S.  P.  Shepard,  Henrietta,  O. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds  and  nur¬ 
sery  stock.  The  Lincoln  oat  is  considered 
a  wonderful  variety  because  of  its  im¬ 
mense  yielding  power,  its  heavy  berry, 
stout  straw  and  extreme  earliness.  The 
White  Cap  Yellow  dent  corn  is  described 
as  ripening  10  days  earlier  than  the 
Learning,  suitable  for  all  climates,  gives 
larger  ears,  and  will  outyield  any  corn 
in  cultivation  on  thin  soils.  A  new 
variety  for  which  remarkable  claims  are 
made,  and  for  which  a  cash  prize  is  of¬ 
fered  for  a  name,  is  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  a  yellow  dent  “ripening 
in  90  days.”  Mr.  Shepard  offers  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  which  he 
rightfully  says,  bears  the  longest  ears  of 
any  variety  known.  He  speaks  of  ears 
17  inches  long. 

E.  J.  Hull,  Olyphant,  Pa. — Catalogue 
of  strawberry,  raspberry,  grape,  hot¬ 
house  and  vegetable  plants.  Mr.  Hull 
claims  that  he  has  the  “  largest  list  of 
first-class  strawberry  plants  in  the 
country.”  The  new  Clyde  is  described 
as  large,  firm,  and  the  best  all-around 
berry  on  the  market.  Of  the  new  Wm. 
Belt,  so  good  an  authority  as  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  says  :  “In  productiveness,  size, 
beauty  and  quality,  it  will  scale  higher 
than  any  other  variety  I  ever  raised.” 
Several  other  new  kinds  are  offered 
which  we  have  not  tried,  notably,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Bismarck,  Tennyson,  Gardner,  Hol¬ 
land,  Fountain,  Weston,  Gertrude  and 
Dollar. 

J.  M.  Fluke,  Nankin,  0. — A  catalogue 
of  seed  potatoes  and  farm  seeds.  The 
new  Wise  potato  is  given  the  place  of 
honor  as  outyielding  any  others  in  cer¬ 
tain  trials  which  included  the  Carmans 
and  Sir  William.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the 
Neshannock,  and  ripens  somewhat  later 
than  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  From  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  Lean  Lever  harrow  (all  steel) 
and  the  description,  we  are  impressed 
with  its  value.  By  the  aid  of  the  lever, 
the  teeth  may  be  worked  at  any  angle 
forward  or  backward.  It  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  steel,  contains  no  castings,  and 
has  fewer  parts  than  any  other. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


3,000,000  Plants. 

All  leading  varieties.  Our  1896  Catalogue, 
mailed  free,  gives  descriptive  list. 

T.  J  .  DWYER 


100,000  Fruit  Trees. 

It  tells  what  to  plant  for  profit.  Specialties: 
Japan  Plums,  Peaches  and  St  raw  berries. 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Did  it  everoccurto  you  that  there  Is  but  little  profit  and 
no  pleasure  in  growing  small  berries?  If  you  need  any 
Strawberry  Hants  send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
full  of  valuable  information,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Also  Novelties  in  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  etc.,  etc. 

S.  rKAl’T.  Jteadinit.  Mass. 


BRANDYWINE, 


OCEAN  CITY. 


WEARE  HERE  WITH  °a^ab^'Jn’ 

TWO  NEW  STRAWBERRIES  THAT  COME  TO  STAY.' 
Millions  of  Plants  !  Sixty  Other  Varieties  ! ! 

Donald’s,  Elmira  and  Palmetto  Asparagus,  Japan 
Plums,  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  l>y  the  car  load,  from 
natural  seed.  A  postal  with  your  name  will  bring  our  20-page 
Catalogue,  If  sent  now  to 

jenn.  Peach  Seed.  HARRISON  S,  BG fli M,  Md. 


BERLIN 


MY  BED 

■  pie,  reach,  Plum,  Pi 

1  H  PLEASANT  VAl 


OF  STRAWBERRY 


For  Spring  was  never  better— all  young 

_  _  _ _ _  _  Plants.  Also  have  a  Big  Stock  of  Ap-  „ 

pie,  Teach,  ritim,  Pear  and  other  FRUIT  TREES.  Catalogue  FREE. 


Write  for  it. 


VALLEY  NURSERIES.  Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


ORIOLE 

AND 


IDEAL. 


Named  by  U.  S.  Pomologist.  Also  Immense 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants.  Bottom 
prices.  14th  Annual  Catalogue  free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Marshall  ana  Rio  Strawberry, 

and  a  choice  selection  of  Raspberry  Plants.  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  seed  potatoes.  Descriptive  price  list 
free.  Address 

EDWARD.  T.  INGRAM, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


100  Collections'^^.? 

12  North  Star  Currant . $1.00 

One  Detail  Drawing  of  my  new  Display  Flat  .50 

Total . SI- 50 

SEND  F0K  MY  CATALOGUE. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATIIENIA.  N.  J. 


my  STRAWBERRY  catalog 

UDCC  of  Interest  to  progressive  growers  and 
r  nCC  careful  buyers.  SIXTY  VARIETIES. 
C.  N.  FLAN8BURGII,  Leslie,  Midi. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants 

50  varieties.  Price  list  free. 

A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 


Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow. 

MILLIONS  OF  ’EM,  CHEAP  ! 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERY,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


PLANTS.  Send  for 
pricelist.  WILCOX 
BBOS..  Itoscoe,  III. 


7m°?  SVT  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

Tells  you  what  to  plant:  and  about  reliable  Honest 
Plants  that  will  grow  and  prove  profitable. 

Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


FAY  CURRANTS.— Large  stock,  low  prices.  Extra 
strong,  1  and  2-year.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted.  Fred  H.  Burdett,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Surplus  of  Peach  Trees,  Cheap 

Also,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Nut  Trees. 
RIDGELY  Chestnut;  STAYMAN  Apple  and  MILLER 
Raspberry.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by  the  million, 
from  young  beds  only,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Write  now  for  prices. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT.  Seaford,  Del. 


\  BEST  OF  the  SEASON  \ 

FREE  TO  ALL 

Nursery 
Catalogue 

Samuel  G.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Go.,  Pa. 


WE  HAVE  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 

Apple,  Pear, 

Plum  and  Cherry 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense 
stock.  A  No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  strawberries 
Imv.  Our  ’96  catalogue  tells  why  I  can  sell  such  choice 
stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  K.  BALDWIN,  Y.  St.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


We  Grow  Plants. 

Millions  of  them,  best  varieties;  also  Trees, 
Farm  Seed,  Potatoes,  Etc.  Catalogue  Free. 


W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  a 


BUTLER’S  BERRIES 

are  true  to  name,  fresh  dug,  reasonable 
in  price,  and  Standard  varieties.  No 
Circus  Poster,  but  honest  descriptive 
list  free.  Ail  fruits. 

G.  S.  BUTLEU,  Box  B,  Cromwell.  Conn 


Golden  Queen,  Cuthbert,  Herstine  and  GREGG 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Brandywine  Straw¬ 
berry.  Japanese  Wineberry.  Good  assortment 
of  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines.  Price  List  free. 
Also,  Purebred  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

JOSIAU  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY 

is  extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  resists  drought,  has 
no  suckers,  as  it  propagates  from  the  tips  only.  Larg¬ 
est  In  size;  best  for  canning,  as  It  retains  its  form, 
size,  color  and  flavor.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  stem, 
does  not  crumble  in  picking,  is  a  good  shipper  and 
wonderfully  prolific.  8,000  quarts  to  the  acre. 

Price,  50  cents  each;  $2.50  per  half  dozen;  $5  per 
dozen.  CAUTION:  Buy  only  of  responsible,  well- 
kuown  dealers,  or  of  the  originator.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  sent  free  on  application. 

J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Originator,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY 

A  SPECIALTY 

J  Choice  fruits,  new  and  old.  Our  catalogue  sent  free 
will  save  yon  money. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 


EUREKA  RASPBERRY. 

Is  the  Money-Maker.  Early  as  Palmer;  large  as 
Gregg.  More  productive  than  either.  Send  for  Price¬ 
list  of  small  Fruit  Plants  to 

W.  W.  EARNS  WO  KTH,  Watervllle,  Ohio. 


MONEY  FOUND 

By  buying  from  us  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  etc.,  write  for  our  1896  Catalogue  (do  it 
now),  and  wo  will  send  it  to  you  free.  It’s  full  of  the 
choicest  kinds.  By  planting  this  spring  you  will  be 
a  season  ahead. 

GLOBE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY 

Never  suckers.  Wonderfully  prolific.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  price  to 

C.  L  YATES,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES  = 

Yon  can  get  of  us  The  Rural’s  favorite  grape, 
Nectar  or  Black  Delaware.  Catalogue  Free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


1  RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

»,  I  Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  9imple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
t)  plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
S  thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
§  will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  how  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 


F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  secure  the  Agency 

for  the  FAMOUS 

QUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZER. 

ADDRESS 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  CO.,  83  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants, 


on  which  we  will  quote  moderate  prices  for  No.  1 
stock.  Car  lots  or  less. 


SEND  FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST. 

W.  A.  WATSON  &  CO.,  Normal,  III. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c 

Peach  Baskets 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3 x/2,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Crates,  Boxes  and  Covers 

of  every  description,  di¬ 
rect  from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers 
and  carload  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  6s  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


“He  who  by-  the  jilow  would  thrive  ” 

ATust  use  (rood  j ud foment  and  fertilize. 

Your  heritage  may  have  been  a  worn  out  farm,  the 
fertility  of  which  was  lost  by  the  employment  of  a 
wrong  system  of  agriculture.  You  can  restore  the 
fertility,  grow  paying  crops  and  make  it  “bios-  > 
som  like  the  rose’  ’  by  a  judicious  use  of  any 
of  our  reliable  Commercial  Fertilizers.  In 
every  instance  the  largest  yield  and 
finest  quality  of  both  grain  and 
straw,  the  heaviest  crop  and  best 
quality  of  hay,  the  largest, 
smoothest  and  most  veget¬ 
ables,  the  11  nest  quality  produced  by  the 

and  best  colored  fiuit  *  I  use  of  Commercial  Fer- 

and  berries  are  tillzers.  Consult  any 

record  you  may  lay  your 
hands  on  and  you  will  find  it 
so.  Our’s  are  suited  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  every  sort  of  plant 
and  vegetation,  containing  the  right 
constituents  in  just  the  right  form  to  be 
easily  available  as  plant  food.  We  also 
carry  a  full  line  of  high  grade  agricultural 
chemicals  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  mix 
their  own  fertilizers.  Write  for  circulars,  etc. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  GO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seed  Company, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. — We  have  noticed 
the  catalogue  of  this  firm  before,  and  de¬ 
sire  now  merely  to  call  attention  to  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  oats  for  which  special 
claims  are  made.  Up  to  within  a  few 


grafts.  Note  what  is  said  regarding  the 
Harris  Hardy  apricot.  Simon’s  plum, 
Prunus  Simoni,  or  Apricot  plum,  it  is 
said,  bears  large  fruit  which  is  fine¬ 
grained,  very  firm  and  excellent.  It  is 
firm,  we  grant  that.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  it  proved  to  be  curculio-proof 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  But  we  did  not 


years,  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  all  the  kinds 
of  oats  offered,  both  old  and  new.  We 
found  that  many  of  the  new  kinds  were 
old  kinds  reintroduced  under  new  and 
catching  names,  while  those  that  were 
really  new,  were  not  in  any  way  superior 
to  the  old.  We  are  told  that  the  above 
company  introduced  the  Great  White 
Maine  oats  some  six  years  ago,  and  that 
this  variety  had  a  record  of  404  bushels 
from  four  acres  without  fertilizers,  and 
an  average  yield  of  83  bushels  per  acre 
on  one  farm  for  three  years,  15  acres 
having  been  sown  annually.  Three  years 
ago,  the  Dibble  Company  introduced  the 
Early  Golden  Prolific  which,  it  is  claimed, 
is  the  earliest  known  variety.  On  the 
Dibble  farm,  the  prodigious  yield  of  114 
bushels  is  reported  from  one  acre  in 
1894.  Now  the  company  introduces  an¬ 
other  new  kind,  to  which  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  alluded,  viz.,  Jobes’s  Mortgage 
Lifter.  This,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  heav¬ 
iest  oat  in  cultivation,  weighing,  when 
properly  cleaned,  50  pounds  per  bushel. 
The  firm  confidently  asserts  that  this 
variety  will  yield  150  bushels  per  acre. 
We  do  not,  in  any  sense,  substantiate 
such  claims.  We  merely  present  the 
claims  to  our  readers  as  coming  from  a 
firm  that  could  scarcely  afford  to  make 
them  unless  there  is  good  reason  for 
doing  so. 

Wm.  Perry,  Cool  Spring,  Del. — A  list 
of  strawberry  plants  with  a  berry  classi¬ 
fication  showing  what  perfect-flowering 
kinds  are  best  to  plant  with  pistillates. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  0. — A 
catalogue  of  small  and  large  fruits,  seed 
potatoes,  oats,  etc.  The  Eureka  black¬ 
cap,  it  is  claimed,  is  as  large  as  Gregg, 
as  early  as  Palmer,  is  of  better  quality 
than  either,  holds  its  size  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  the  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy.  The  conservative  horticulturist 
of  the  Ohio  Station,  Prof.  Green,  says 
that  an  acre  of  Eureka  will  yield  as 
much  as  an  acre  of  Gregg  and  Palmer 
combined. 

M.  F.  Webster  &  Co.,  Victor,  N.  Y. — 
A  circular  of  choice  seed  potatoes  grown 
by  this  firm.  Also  five  kinds  of  oats, 
seed  corn,  rye  and  wheat.  There  are  74 
kinds  of  potatoes  offered,  ranging  in 
price  from  $1  to  $3  per  barrel  for  large 
size,  and  from  90  cents  to  $2.25  for  second 
size.  The  firm  offers  two  collections, 
one  pound  of  each  for  $1  by  freight. 
Here  is  the  first :  Carman  No.  1,  Car¬ 
man  No.  3,  Early  Harvest,  Good  News, 
Great  Divide,  and  Sir  William.  The 
second  collection  consists  of  11  popular 
kinds,  one  pound  each  by  freight,  for 
$1.50,  or  one  peck  of  each  for  $5. 

Miss  C.  H.  Lippincott,  319  Sixth  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  dainty  catalogue 
of  flower  seeds  only,  issued  by  a  bright, 
enterprising  young  woman.  The  covers 
are  in  color,  and  the  designs  very  pretty, 
indeed.  A  new  departure  is  that  Miss 
Lippincott  states  the  number  of  seeds  in 
every  packet  sent  out,  and  the  full  count 
is  guaranteed.  For  instance,  Antirrhi¬ 
num  Tom  Thumb,  250  for  four  cents  ; 
Crozy’s  dwarf  cannas,  10  seeds,  four 
cents  ;  Marguerite  carnations,  50  seeds, 
six  cents  ;  Wild  Garden  flower  seeds,  300 
seeds,  four  cents,  and  so  on. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
— A  catalogue  of  fruits,  large  and  small, 
Japan  chestnuts,  etc.  The  new  yel¬ 
low,  freestone  peach,  Triumph,  ripened 
its  fruit  in  this  nursery  about  June  15. 
Charles  Downing  said,  in  1880  :  “  A 

freestone  as  early  as  Alexander,  and  as 
good  in  every  way,  would  be  worth  a 
million  of  dollars  to  the  public.”  Peach 
trees  are  offered  for  $1  a  dozen.  This 
catalogue  repeats  what  we  have  quoted 
from  other  sources,  that  the  new  dwarf 
Bismarck  apple  bears  fruit  on  one-year 


discover  any  other  merits.  American 
seedlings  of  the  Japan  persimmons  are 
offered.  These,  it  is  claimed,  are  hardy 
f Continued  on  next  page.) 


gtoccUancouja  SSUvertiising. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yokker. 


Feed 

Your  nerves  upon  rich,  red  blood  and  you  will 
not  be  nervous,  nor  have  that  tired  feeling.  The 
way  to  have  pure,  rich,  red  blood,  to  cure  Scrof¬ 
ula,  Salt  Rheum  and  similar  troubles,  is  to  take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 


Hood’s 


D.llo  cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
A  illo  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 
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Evidence  is  not  lacking  to  prove  that  Breck’s 
American  Grown  Sweet  Peas  are  possessed  of 
every  excellence  attainable  in  this  family  of  fra¬ 
grance  and  beauty;  Harvard,  the  fashionable 
shade  of  crimson,  is  grown  and  recommended  by 
thousands,  Blushing  Bride,  the  florists  pride 
and  the  public’s  favorite,  were  introduced  by  us.  , 
Our  Boston  mixture  contains  over  CO  distinct 
named  sorts.  We  mail  either  of  these  for  6c.  pi  t., 
I0r.  or.,  $1.00  pound.  See  “  Breck’s  New  Method  1 
Sweet  Pea  Culture,”  mailed  free,  also  our  illus-  1 
tratedlndexed  Catalogue, (170 pages)  for  de-  i 
scnptions  of  nearly  80  varieties.  It  contains 
news  about  novelties  and  standard  varieties  of 
Blowers,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Vegetables, 
approved  agricultural  and  horticultural  imple¬ 
ments,  cultural  directions,  information  howto  1 
prevent  and  destroy  plant  pests,  particulars  of  i 
our  offer  to  duplicate  first  prizes  offered  by  all 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  and 
|  ree  Delivery.  We  Mail  it  Free,  and  with 
it,  to  those  who  mention  this  paper,  either  of 
the  following  selections  for  15c.,  or  both  for  25c. 

(1.)  3  Tuberous  Begonia  Bulbs,  distinct  colors. 

3  Gladoli  Bulbs,  distinct  colors.  <2.)  1  pkt. 
Breck’s  New  Life  Pea,  l  pkt.  Breck’s  Premier 
Sweet  Corn. 

Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

*.oooooo<xxxxxx>oooooooooo^ 


-  A  BARCAIN  COLLECTION  OF  & 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

10  Choice  Annuals. 

(everybody’s  favorites),  all 
new,  fresh  seeds,  sure  to 
grow  and  bloom  this  season. 

Pansy,  40  colors  and 
markings;  Phlox, 20colors;  ' 
Verbena, 18colors, Pinks  i 
10 colors;  Petunia,  10 col- 
ors;  Asters,  12 colors;  Bal- 
sam,  8  colors;  Sweet 
Peas,  12 colors;  Migno- V 
nette  and  Sweet  Alyssum.  y 


FOR  12  GENTS 


and  the  name  and  ad-  , 

_ _ _ _ _ 1  dress  of  two  of  your  ( 

friends  who  grow  flowers,  1  will  send,  postpaid, 

1  the  complete  collection,  one  pkt.  each  of  the  ten 
1  varieties  (enough  for  any  ordinary  garden.)  This  1 
is  a  BONAFIDE  offer,  made  to  introduce  my  l 
,  home  grown  flower  seeds  to  new  customers  and  i 
which  I  guarantee  to  please  you  or  the  amount  ( 
paid  refunded  and  the  seeds  given  as  a  present. 

Miss  C.  H.  LIPPINCOTT, 

319  and  323  Sixth  St.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

©©©' 


Do  you  plant  Flower  Seeds? 

Do  you  Grow  Flowers ? 

FRESH 

Flower  Seeds 


)Tlie  Best  in  America 

tand  we’ve  got  to  make  it  known  in  some  wa’ 
(good  many  people  know  it  well  already — but  i 
(for  1896,  to  get  our ’’GARDENING  ILLUS'n.AT 
(into  the  hands  of  every  single  Flower  Buyer — 

We're  Going  to  Give  Away 

Six  Best 
Novelties 

1  Pkt.  Giant  Japan  Morning-glory 
1  Pkt.  New  Red  Pansy 
1  Pkt.  New  Yellow  Aster 
1  Pkt.  Double  Sweet  Peas 
1  Pkt.  Yellow  Sweet  Peas 
1  Pkt.  Verbena— fiery  scarlet 

^Thcscsix  and  the  i2o-page  i  (.  NEW  SWEET  PEj 
( Book  for  cost  of  book .  .  .  .  J  “AMF.niCA”..lS  cl 

(  "  We’re  in  CHICAGO  and  ,Nbw  whl,».  with 

(NEW  YORK — can’t  miss  us.  Send  to-  wide  blotc 

(day  seven  2-cent  stamps  and  ask  for  —Splendid  for 
(the  “Flower  Girl  Collection”  BouqueU.. 

)  and  the  book.  Mention  The  R.  N.- T7 

}«6  Barelay-st  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store uJRSSS*. 


A 


\ 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Century  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.TH0RBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


have  long  been  the  most  popular  flowers  for  blooming  in 
the  autumn.  The  new  mammoth  Cosmos  is  the  king  of 
these  grand  flowers,  growing  double  the  size  of  any 
other  variety  and  blooming  abundantly  in  beautiful 
colors.  It  has  captured  the  fancy  of  flower  lovers  every¬ 
where.  We  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  this  grand  flower 
to  supply  all  demands  and  make  the  following  liberal 
offer  to  readers  of  this  paper. 


OUR  OFFER- 

For  35  cents  one  full  size  package  of  each  color  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Cosmos;  pure  white,  pink  and  rose;  also  one  each 
of  Centaurea  Cyanus  (Batchellor’s  Button)  Marguerite 
Carnation  (flowers  in  fourteen  weeks  from  seed),  Mig¬ 
nonette  (New  Mammoth  Sweet-scented),  Petunia 
(Choicest  Mixed),  Ten  Week  Stocks  (Giant  Perfection). 
AH  carefully  selected  and  sure  to  grow.  Two  collec¬ 
tions  for  60  cents. 


I 

i 

j  This  book  has  been  compiled  with 
I  growing,  and  never  fails  to  prove 

L Interesting  and  instructive. 

■  w—.lii  — .  — — —  . 


With  every  order  we  send  free  our  hand¬ 
somely  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1896. 
special  thought  for  those  interested  in  gardening  and  flower 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


=  Are  everywhere  known  as  The  BEST.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postage  = 
=  stamp  for  Drecr’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1896— richly  Illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover,  = 

1  SLSBSSiSrSi  oidfKS..  HENRY  A.  DREER,  114  Chestnut  St.,  Fhila.,  Pa.  i 

mu . . 


BURPEE’S  SEEDS,  Philadelphia 

A  postal  card  addressed  as  above  will  bring  vou  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1896,  if  you  intend  to 
purchase  Seeds,  otherwise  the  price  is  ten  cents  (less  than  cost).  It  is  a  bright  BOOK  of  184  pages,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations  and  colored  plates  painted  from  nature.  It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow  I 


FERRYSt 

SEEDS. 

Perfect  seeds  grow 
rpayingcrops.  Perfect  seeds1 
fare  not  grown  by  chance.  Noth-^ 
ring  isever  left  to  chance  in  grow¬ 
ing  Ferry’s  Seeds.  Dealerssell 
them  everywhere.  Write  for 

FERRY’S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

for  1S96.  Brimful  of  valuable; 
.  Information  about  best  and  new¬ 
est  seeds.  Free  by  malL 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


HONEST 
SEEDS 


Seeds 

IPrices 

Catalogue. 


Write  for  it  To-day . 


HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN 

SlIDBMIN. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

S3&~  Name  paper  and  receive  packet  seeds  free._gj 


FREE. 


SEEDS _ 

J.CHAS.McCULLOUGH»ffi« 


All  Varieties. 

Catalogues  FREE 


PQHICflll  Ol  nUCD-The  largest  handler 
UniRIOlin  OLUVCn  of  American-grown 

Crimson  Clover  8eed  In  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  pean  Seed  Commission 

Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  Importer  of  tine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 


FREE! 


$IOO=  FREE 

To  tlie  persona  making  (lie  largest  yield 
from  1/1  si p I  reodOliDCOIN  I’ltOLIFK 
our  1  lllLLLoO  MVEET  POTATO  this 
year.  Here  Is  a  eliance  to  MAKE  MONET 
EASY,  besides  getting  the  best  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  on  earth.  Send  lor  1896  Catalogue. 

/—v  IV  T  ¥  /"V  \  J  Yellow  Globe  Han  vers,  poat- 

UNION  »»ald*  70«*  P«p  ,b-  ««**  Wetta- 
1  ^  1  w  1  '  erafleld,  HOe.  per  pound. 
MELON  SEE1>.  all  leading  varieties,  35c. 
per  pound,  postpaid.  Can  yon  beat  this? 

RADISHES,  45c.  per  pound,  postpaid. 
Peas.  Beans  and  all  Vegetable  Seeds  at  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  prices.  It  will  pay  you 
to  let  us  hear  from  you  before  you  buy.  We 
are  the  Market  Gardener  and  Farmer’s 
friend.  OCR  PRICES  SCIT  THE  TIMES. 

the  hohtiwbtoh  SEED  CO  ■  Indiana. 

m  VALUABLE  NEW 
VEGETABLES 

1 ,  Electric  Beet.  2,  Faultless  Cabbage.  3,  Aurora 
Celery.  4,  Arrowhead  Carrot.  5,  Mammoth  Byzart 
Lettuce.  6,  Early  Captor  Musk  Melon.  7,  Duke 
Jones  "Water  Melon.  8,  Early  Bryant  Tomato.  9, 
Crispy  Carmine  Kadish.  10,  Silver  Coin  Parsnip. 

I  will  mail  above  10  pkgs.  and  catalog, for  50  ets, 
and  with  each  lot  will  return  a  Cash  Check  good 
for  50  cts  in  other  seeds,  thus  making  these  prac¬ 
tically  Free,  for  Trial. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

BLACK  COW  PEAS. 

The  great  soil  improver.  For  light  or  medium  soil 
this  crop  is  superior  to  clover  as  a  green  manuring 
crop  to  turn  under.  It  also  makes  a  splendid  nu¬ 
tritious  forage  crop  and  enriches  the  soil,  even 
though  the  crop  Is  cut  off.  Write  for  Price  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue,  giving  full  information. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Richmond,  Va. 

jlllllllllllllUIIUllUlUlUUIUIlUlIllJlIIllIllllIUllIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllfi 

■GRASS  IS  KING! 

s  We  are  the  only  seedsmen  making  the  growing  of  s 
Erfrmpe*ds’  £ra88es  and  clovers  a  great  specialty. 5 
-Our  Extra  Grass  and  Clover  Mixtures  last  a  life-5 
stime  without  renewal.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam-S 
£moth  catalogue  and  10  pkgs.  Grains  and  Grasses  s 
.  free  for  but  10c.  post  age.  Catalogue  alone  ic.  5 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  8EE0  CO.,  La  Croste,  Wl*. 
nniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiij 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

in  Moorestown.  Small  fruits  are  made 
a  specialty. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Company,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. — A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses, 
grape  vines  and  small  fruits — 100  pages, 
of  clear  type  and  excellent  arrangement. 
In  the  left  narrow  column,  the  name  of 
the  fruit  is  printed  in  bold  type  ;  in  the 
middle  wide  column,  the  concise  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  left  narrow  column  we  have 
the  dates  of  maturity.  The  Boiken  apple 
is  regarded  as  the  “  best  and  latest  keep¬ 
ing  apple  grown.”  The  Vladimir  cherry 
is  a  native  of  north-central  Russia.  The 
tree  is  claimed  to  be  a  wonderfully  pro¬ 
lific  bearer,  and  the  fruit  of  excellent 
quality.  The  company  considers  it 
superior  to  ail  other  iron-clad  cherries 
on  account  of  quality  and  excellence  as 
a  shipper.  For  the  Rathbun  blackberry, 
it  claims,  “  it -is  the  only  blackberry 
ever  introduced  that  combines  hardiness, 
size,  solidity,  sweetness,  smallness  of 
seed,  and  rich  flavor.”  We  shall  try  the 
Rathbun. 

E.  Manchester  &  Son,  West  Winsted, 
Conn. — Annual  price-list  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  Of  the  36  varieties  offered,  one 
“  good-sized  ”  tuber  of  each  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  for  $1.50,  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  includes  the  best  kinds  now  before 
the  public. 

The  Silas  Wilson  Company,  Atlantic, 
la. — A  catalogue  of  leading  new  and 
standard  fruits,  with  colored  pictures  of 
the  Tatge,  Milton  and  Charles  Downing 
plums.  The  Tatge,  it  is  claimed,  is  larger 
and  finer  in  quality  than  the  Lombard. 
Trees  planted  20  years  ago,  are  still  in 
full  bearing.  Milton  is  valued  for  its 
large  size,  good  quality  and  extreme 
earliness.  It  ripens  in  Atlantic  about 
July  10.  It  belongs  to  the  Chickasaw 
group,  as  does  also  the  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  which,  the  catalogue  claims,  “  is  the 
most  beautiful  plum  in  the  world.” 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A  cat¬ 
alogue  of  fruits,  large  and  small,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  and  trees.  A  colored  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Moyer  grape  and  the  new 
Chautauqua  gooseberry. 

Stark  Brothers,  Louisiana,  Mo. — We 
can  say  that  this  firm  has  one  of  the 
largest  nurseries  in  the  world.  It  claims 
to  have  40,000  acres  of  orchards  alone. 
This  firm  paid  Luther  Burbank  $3,000 
for  control  of  his  Gold  plum,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Japan  plums  and  natives,  and 
the  claim  is  made  that  it  is  the  best  plum 
ever  produced  (see  R.  N.-Y.’s  account 
November  24,  1894,  page  746).  It  ripens 
before  the  Burbank,  and  keeps  well 
until  after  Satsuma.  It  is  two  inches  in 
diameter,  of  delicious  flavor,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  appearance.  The  same  sum  was 
paid  for  Splendor  which  is  a  freestone 
and  a  cross  between  Prune  d’  Agen  and 
Hungarian  prune  (see  R.  N.-Y.,  same 
date  and  page).  As  a  combined  drying, 
shipping,  market  and  table  plum,  it  is 
said  to  have  no  rival.  Note  what  is  said 
of  the  Van  Deman  quince,  “  the  largest, 
finest  and  most  fruitful  of  all  quinces.” 
The  Wolf  River  apple,  ordinary  speci¬ 
mens,  measure  five  inches  in  diameter. 
Stark  Brothers  say  :  “  This  giant  fruit  is 
the  most  magnificent  apple,  whether 


Time  is  Money. — This  old  adage  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  farm  work,  for 
not  only  is  the  time  spent  in  work  lost 
by  waste  of  it,  but  the  possible  results 
of  the  time  so  spent  are  lost  with  it.  A 
poor  tool  leads  to  waste  of  time,  for 
when  a  farmer  spends  a  month  plowing 
and  harrowing  20  acres  with  the  ordinary 
implements,  which  he  can  do  with  the 
“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  in  a  week,  he  clearly 
loses  three  weeks  of  time  with  all  the 
profit  he  could  make  for  these  three 
weeks  of  work.  As  this  implement 
covers  six  feet  of  surface  and  plows  and 
turns  and  harrows  and  pulverizes  the 
soil  at  the  same  time,  the  saving  of  time 
and  labor  is  clearly  unquestionable. 
This  is  a  most  important  consideration 
in  the  hurry  of  spring  work.  See  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  page  230, 


on-the  tree  or  off,  that  has  ever  fruited  in 
Missouri.”  A  colored  picture  shows  the 
new  Senator  apple  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  described.  The  Suda  cherry  is 
illustrated  showing  the  remarkable  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  a  tree  but  four  years  old. 
It  is  a  late,  black,  sour  cherry.  The 
Idaho  pear  is  unqualifiedly  condemned. 
The  mix-up  as  to  the  Mammoth  Black 
Twig,  Paragon  and  Arkansas  Black 
apples  is  explained.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  information  in  the  catalogue, 
and  many  collateral  circulars  which  this 
enterprising  firm  send  out  to  all  who 
apply. 

A.  J.  McMath,  Onley,  Va. — A  price¬ 
list  of  strawberry  and  other  small  fruit 
plants,  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental 
trees. 

G.  S.  Butler,  Cromwell,  Conn. — A 
price-list  of  small  fruits,  and  a  select  list 
of  quinces,  apples,  pears,  cherries 
peaches  and  plums. 

R.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 
A  catalogue  of  hardy  ornamental  ever¬ 
greens,  seedlings,  shade  and  ornamental 
trees,  forest  and  ornamental  tree  seed¬ 
lings.  We  commend  this  list  to  our 
friends,  a  list  representing  the  largest 
stock  of  evergreens  in  America  all  grown 
from  seeds,  in  their  own  extensive  nur¬ 
series.  A  few  years  ago,  we  ordered 
100  little  evergreen  trees  (a  foot  long) 
by  mail.  Every  tree  lived,  and  in  about 
three  to  four  years,  was  as  large  as,  and 
more  vigorous  than,  large  trees  (three 
feet)  ordered  of  another  firm  at  the  same 
time.  Here  is  a  sample  of  prices  of  these 
little  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  by 
mail :  One  hundred  European  larch,  25 
Blue  spruce,  100  Scotch  pine,  100  Nor¬ 
way  spruce,  100  Hardy  catalpa,  75  White 
pine,  100  Soft  maple,  75  Mountain  ash,  25 
Abies  concolor  (a  grand  fir),  etc.,  each 
lot  by  mail  prepaid  for  only  $1. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  New-Yohker. 


Chosen  by  the 

Government 

The  War  Department 
proposes  to  test  the 
bicycle  thoroughly  for 
army  use,  and  recently 
advertised  for  propos¬ 
als  for  furnishing  five 
bicycles  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Result :  Bids 
from  $50  to  $85  each 
for  other  machines ; 
our  bid  of  $100  each  for  Columbias, 
their  invariable  price.  And  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  selected 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  experts  who  made  the  choice  decided 
that  Columbias  were  worth  every  dollar 
of  the  $100  asked  for  them. 

If  you  are  willing  to  pay  $100  for  a 
bicycle,  why  be  content  with 
anything  but  a  Columbia? 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Rugs  auu  an  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  $1.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CHA8.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


UR 

HU  IT 


p-  trees,  vines,  lawns,  flowers,  chick¬ 
ens,  and  kill  the  insects  with  the 

Improved  ‘DAISY’  Sprayer. 

Very  durable,  guaranteed,  and  last* 
Ifor  years.  150,000  sold  in  ten  years; 
lhas  rubber  hose  and  throws  constant 

■  stream  50  feet.  Latest  recipes  for  killing 

■  insects.  No.  1,  heavy  tin,  brass  valve, 
'$1.65;  No.  2,  iron,  brass  valve,  $2.25;  No. 

5,  heavy  brass  (fine),  $5.00.  Express  pre- 
1  paid.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  It.  Johnston  A  Co.,  25  Eagle  8t,,  Canton,  0, 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
,  Pittsburgh . 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBER8 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  J 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 


■  Now  York. 


SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


>  Chicago. 


'St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


WHAT  IS  BRIGHTER,  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  than  the  homestead  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds  ?  It  may 
not  suit  the  critic,  but  we  like  it  and  it  will 
please  the  owner.  Painted  with 

Pure  AVhite  Pead 

and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  it  will  look  fresh  and 
clean  longer  than  anything  else  ;  if  properly 
applied,  it  will  not  scale,  chip,  or  chalk  off, 
but  forms  a  perfect  base  for  subsequent  re¬ 
painting  ;  is  therefore  economical. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Pure  White  Lead,  examine  the  brand  (see  list  of 
genuine  brands).  Any  shade  of  color  desired  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  THE  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  and  SAVE  Dealers  Prollts— Delivered  FREE, 

FROM  THE  OLDEST  MIXED  PAINT  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA, 


Manufacturers  of  INGEKSOLL  MUMD  PAINTS,  proved  by  54  years  use  to  be  the  mowt 
durable  and  color-laistliig,  and  the  only'  Paint  “Officially  Endorsed  ”  by  Grange  and  Farmers  Alliance. 


B°Jk  Every  Man  His  Own  Painter, 

is  full  of  I  nformation  about  Mixed  Paints,  White  Lead,  etc. ; 
Exposes  frauds,  tells  what  Paint  TO  DSli,  and  what 
NOT  TO  USE  for  all  purposes.  Directions  for  House, 
Barn  and  Roof  Painting,  quantity  required,  Harmonious 
colors,  etc.  Valuable  facts  for  Paint  users.  — ™ 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop.,  No.  246 


We  can  Save  you  Money. — Ya°suwen 

use  the  BEST  PAINT,  when  it  COSTS  LESS 
than  common  paints  at  Retail.  Write  for  WIiolcNiile 
miscount  Prices  Beautiful  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  Our  Book,  mailed  free. 
Big  Cash  Saving  Will  Surprise  You. 
Plymouth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


p  e  p  ple  r  SPRAYER 

SIX-ROW 


For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards. 

HAS  THK  LARGEST  SALK  OF  ANY  HORSK- 
POWKU  SPRAYER  IN  THK  WORLD. 

wpa°rsKvnetl^d  the  best  on  earth. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.  O.  Box  35.  Higlitstown,  N.  .J. 


LmmiiiiiiimiiiiiimiimimMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiummiiiiiiue 


Express 

Prepaid. 

THE  COMET  bucket  or  barrel  50  feet. 

nnnkln  A  n+inrr  made  on  new  scientific  and 

U0UDI6  ACTIIlg  mechanical  principles. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  which  will  make  It 
plain  to  you  that  I  have  the  sprayer  you 
want.  H.  B.  BtSLER,  it  „ 

Johnstown  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GUAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  onoe  will  never  be  without  it.  Can 
sprinkle  more  than  one  acre  in  an  hour  with 
it.  It  saves  half  of  the  Paris  Qreen  against 
any  other  method.  Price  $3.50 

circulars  to  E.  Goettsche,  Mfr., 
1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


•uiiiiuiiiiiiiuuiiiiiimimuuiiiiimim* 

^SUCCESSFUL  GROWERS  | 

3  3PRAY  THEIR  TREES.  ^ 

ITHE  DEMINC  SPRAY  PUMPS 
ARE  THE  “WORLD’S  BEST” 

I  Send  for  complete  catalogue  and  treatise  on  | 
spraying, mailed  FREE.  The  DEMINC  CO. 

J  Henion  &  Hubbell,  ifim  h:0  j 

3  Western  Chicago,  111. _  lem»  m°‘ 1 


First  reasonable  offer  accepted 

for  a  Myers  perfect  Knapsack  Sprayer,  Copper 
Tank,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel  Nozzles;  perfect  order; 
new  last  season;  only  used  twice.  Also  a  Myers 
Deep-Well  Force  Pump;  brass-lined  cylinder;  glass 
valve  seat,  and  about  90  feet  of  l)A-inch  galvanized 
pipe,  and  )£-inch  galvanized  steel  rod  and  all  connec¬ 
tions;  is  perfect,  and  practically  new. 

THUS.  GILLILAND,  Sharon,  N.  Y. 


Save  Time ! 


Leggetts 


CHAMPjSg  Dp/^ 


pOWDER 

GUN.  .1 


Adjusted  to  dust 
two  rows  of  vines  at 
the  same  time  whether 
close  or  far  apart.  One 
pound  Paris-green, 
dry,  to  the  acre,  and 
one  acre  per  hour 
easily  dusted. 

One  pound  Par  is  - 
green,  dry,  equals 
1  3 O  gallons  of  the 
old-style  solution. 

A  grower  writes  : 
“Just  what  every 
potato  grower  wants, 
even  If  he  plants  only 
one  acre.  I  have  40 
acres  and  have  saved 
In  labor  $50  by  using 
the  gun.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Ask  for 
Leggett  &  Brother’s  Pure'Parls-green— it  is  the  best. 
LEGG  ETT#  PRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York 
H'M.  T.  LEGGETT,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wholesale  agent  for  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity. 


ONCE  USED, 
ALWAYS  USED. 


Bigelow’s  Liquid  Paris-Green  and 

London  Purple.  Mingles  freely  when  put 
in  water.  Never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  the 
sprayer.  Guaranteed  not  to  burn  the  foliage. 
Sure  death  to  all  insects  that  feed  on  vegetation 


Bigelow’s  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Prevents  and  destroys  all  fungous  growth, 
viz.,  blight,  rust,  smut,  rot,  etc.  Circulars 
and  calendars  giving  full  instructions  in 
spraying,  sent  free  on  application. 

BIGELOW  &  CO.,  679  Larrabee  St.,  Chicago,  III 


THERE  ARE 
TWO  CLASSES 

Of  Spray  Pumps. 

“ECLIPSE” 

and  “  the  others.”  The 
“ECLIPSE  ”  is  up  to 
date.  The  others,  ?  ?  ?  ? 


SEND  KOK  CATALOG  UK. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


'  thcl  eclipse  spray  pump 

Because  It  is  the  BEST..  Try  It  and  you  will  agree 
with  me.  Send  for  catalogue.  WALTKR  F.  TABKR, 
Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE 


The  only 
Pump  with 
1  a  Perfect 

king:’  « 

worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 
cally— our  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
^  solid  brass  plunger,  double  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 

’suction  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 
'  1  No  scorching  the  foliage.  No  leather  or 


rubber  valves. 
Address 


to  receive  leaves  and  dirt.  Catalogue  free. 
13  Market  St.,  LOCKPOKT,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 y%  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Speaking  of  animals  “  cloying”  on  a  well-balanced 
ration,  Smiths  &  Powell  write  us  that  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  had  indigestion  in  their  herd  caused  by  cattle 
eating  clover,  which  is  certainly  well  enough  “  bal¬ 
anced.”  They  have  also  had  trouble  of  this  kind  in 
pastures  where  there  was  little,  if  any,  clover.  Some 
animals  are  natural  gluttons,  and  will  surely  eat 
more  than  the  system  requires  if  permitted  to  do  so. 
Prof.  Roberts  makes  the  point  that  changes  in  foods 
or  combinations  of  grains  are  useful,  because  they 
give  the  food  a  better  taste,  and  thus  induce  the 
animal  to  eat  it  with  more  satisfaction.  The  tongue, 
as  well  as  the  stomach,  should  be  consulted  in  making 
up  the  balanced  ration. 

0 

A  New  Jersey  local  paper  contains  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  which  an  “  experienced  hand”  offers  to  hatch 
eggs  for  others  with  an  incubator.  Why  isn’t  here 
an  opening  for  many  a  bright  boy  or  girl  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ?  With  the  introduction  of  the 
Leghorns  and  other  non-sitting  breeds,  many  people 
have  trouble  in  getting  sufficient  chicks  hatched,  and 
an  incubator  with  a  competent  operator,  would  be  a 
boon  to  them,  as  well  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
owner.  Quite  a  business  is  done,  too,  in  some  locali¬ 
ties,  by  enterprising  persons  hatching  and  selling 
chicks  from  the  incubators.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
dispose  of  some  of  the  surplus  eggs  this  year,  which 
seem  to  be  so  depressing  to  market  prices. 

© 

Dr.  Kilborne  states  (page  229)  that  under  the  New 
York  laws,  it  is  illegal  for  a  farmer  to  dishorn  cattle 
for  money  unless  he  has  been  registered  as  a  practic¬ 
ing  veterinarian.  It  may  be  true  that  some  of  the 
farmers  who  arm  themselves  with  a  saw  and  a  pair  of 
clippers  and  go  into  the  horn-cutting  business,  do  a 
bungling  job  ;  yet  there  are  other  careful  men  who 
do  satisfactory  work  at  a  fair  price.  It  does  not  seem 
fair  to  crowd  them  out  of  their  business.  Under  this 
law,  as  we  understand  it,  a  man  without  any  previous 
practice  whatever,  may  cut  the  horns  off  his  own 
cattle  and  not  be  prosecuted,  even  though  he  do  a 
barbarous  job  !  The  law  seems  designed  not  so  much 
to  prevent  loss  of  blood,  as  to  prevent  loss  of  fees  ! 

© 

Here  is  an  American  sentiment  that  might  well  be 
incorporated  in  the  platform  of  every  political  party 
and  every  farmers’  organization  in  the  land. 

Poverty  is  a  poor  excuse  for  not  purchasing  clover  seed  to  sow 
in  the  spring.  The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  one  can 
afford  to  buy  it.  The  soil  l’obber  has  had  poverty  for  an  excuse 
long  enough.  He  should  move  further  west  and  let  the  men  re¬ 
main  who  will  keep  up  the  fertility.  It  is  bad  enough  to  rob 
graves,  but  do  not  be  guilty  of  robbing  those  yet  unborn  by  tak¬ 
ing  away  what  ought  to  be  theirs  by  inheritance,  namely,  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil. 

Where  do  you  suppose  that  comes  from?  From  one 
of  those  “  abandoned”  farms  in  New  England  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it — the  words  are  taken  from  the  Iowa  Home¬ 
stead — a  paper  representing  a  section  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  So  the  soil  robber  has  made  a  dent 
even  on  the  rich  prairie  lands  of  the  West — has  he? 
Clover  is  a  splendid  friend  in  need,  but  before  15  years 
are  past,  both  bone  and  potash  will  be  needed  to  re¬ 
inforce  clover.  There  are  many  farms  throughout 
the  eastern  States  that  have  been  nursed  to  health 
from  disease  by  doses  of  bone  and  potash.  The 
farmers  who  did  the  nursing  will  be  as  little  inclined 
to  accept  unchallenged  the  results  of  these  German 
scientists,  as  a  mother  would  be  to  believe  somebody’s 
statement  that  raw  potatoes  are  as  good  for  her  baby 
as  well-cooked  tubers! 


It  was  Fred  Grundy  who  told  us  of  a  man  who  made 
l>  A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres.”  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  tells 
us  about  his  little  place  this  week,  is  more  modest, 
and  credits  his  two  acres  with  a  living.  Yet,  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  many  a  100-acre  farmer  would 
willingly  change  “  livings  ”  with  Mr.  Jenkins.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  sensible  and  interesting  way.  The 
quartette  of  strawberry,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
celery  sing  in  complete  harmony,  and  Mrs.  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Miss  Leghorn  play  a  duet  on  the  organ. 
We  are  not  going  to  advise  every  dairy  farmer  to  sell 
out  and  move  to  town,  but  there  is  a  lesson  for  every 
one  in  this  simple  story.  That  is,  to  make  the  acres 
that  you  cultivate  produce  full  crops  by  feeding  and 
cultivating  well,  and  planting  the  best  varieties. 

© 

The  present  agitation  for  purer  and  cleaner  milk, 
is  pretty  likely  to  lead  to  a  demand  for  large  near-by 
dairies  that  can  be  regularly  inspected.  The  success 
of  Mr.  Francisco’s  “certified  milk”  farm  shows  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  A  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  body  of  customers  will  want  their  milk  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  eye  of  the  sanitary  officers.  Such 
milk  producers  cannot  afford  to  breed  their  own 
cattle.  Their  land  is  too  expensive  to  be  used  as 
pasture  for  young  stock.  They  will  be  obliged  to 
buy  heifers  or  young  cows  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
herds.  This  will  open  up  new  business  opportunities 
for  stock  farmers  on  the  cheap  lands  back  from  the 
railroads.  Let  them  breed  large  and  healthy  heifers 
of  the  dairy  breeds  to  sell  with  their  second  calf,  and 
thus  make  a  business  of  supplying  these  suburban 
dairies.  There  is  a  good  profit  in  such  heifer-farming 
for  those  who  will  breed  the  right  sort  of  stock. 

© 

Live  poultry  is  always  sold  in  this  market  at  so 
much  per  pound.  Rut  the  time  has  passed,  when  a 
fowl  is  a  fowl,  no  matter  what  the  size.  The  larger 
fowls  sell  for  one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound  more 
than  small,  even  though  the  latter  are  in  equally 
good  condition.  The  largest  stock  comes  from  the 
most  northerly  points,  and  the  smallest  from  the 
most  southerly.  That  from  the  West  seems  to  come 
between  these  two.  Heretofore  receivers  have  tried 
to  work  in  the  southern,  so  far  as  possible,  at  approxi¬ 
mately  western  prices.  Rut  while  this  may  be  done 
on  a  bare  market,  it  will  no  longer  work  on  the  ordin¬ 
ary  market.  Supplies  of  southern  are  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  growers  should  aim  to  increase  the  size 
of  their  fowls  in  order  to  realize  the  highest  prices. 
In  addition  to  the  improved  shipping  cars  now  in  use 
for  live  poultry,  a  steam  cooker  is  reported  that  shall 
supply  warm  food  to  the  fowls  on  the  journey  instead 
of  cold. 

© 

That  is  a  very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Cottrell, 
on  page  228.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  side  of  the 
“balanced  ration”  idea  brought  out  so  forcibly. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  argued  against  the  feeding 
of  large  quantities  of  cotton-seed  meal  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  decidedly  laxative  food.  There  is  far 
more  science  than  sense  in  that  ration  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Cottrell  as  suggested  by  our  station  workers. 
Another  fact  is  that  our  different  cattle  foods  vary 
more  or  less  in  composition.  We  know  that  some  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealers  mix  worthless  oat  hulls  with  horse 
feed,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  put  dry 
sawdust  with  bran.  The  remedy  for  this  will  be  to 
compel  dealers  to  sell  these  foods  by  analysis.  On 
Governor  Morton’s  farm  to-day,  grain  is  bought  on 
analysis  just  the  same  as  fertilizer.  One  of  the  chief 
values  of  scientific  study  is  that  it  teaches  the  feeder 
to  be  exact  and  thus  not  only  to  know  what  he  is 
feeding  animals,  but  to  demand  that  the  dealer  de¬ 
liver  the  articles  that  he  is  paid  to  deliver.  It  will 
pay  to  study  that  article.  It  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  feeding  animals. 

© 

Prof.  Geo.  C.  Watson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  reports  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
genuine  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  a  hay 
mow.  For  several  days,  a  peculiar  smell  of  burning 
was  noticed  in  and  about  the  barn.  On  the  evening 
of  October  16,  fire  was  seen  dropping  through  the 
floor  under  a  certain  mow  18x23  feet,  and  23  feet  high. 
An  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  hay  was  finally  re¬ 
moved  safely  from  the  barn  by  pitching  it  out  through 
a  hole  in  the  barn’s  side,  and  keeping  it  thoroughly 
wet  down  while  doing  it.  The  whole  center  of  the 
mow  was  hot  and  smoking — a  large  portion  of  the 
hay  being  thoroughly  charred.  The  bottom  of  the 
mow  contained  corn  fodder  with  second-growth  clover 
and  Timothy  packed  in  above  it.  The  floor  of  the 
mow  was  of  two  thicknesses  of  boards,  and  the  sides 
were  of  matched  lumber.  This,  doubtless,  saved  the 
barn  for,  had  there  been  more  draft,  the  hay  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  burst  into  flame.  There  seems 
little  room  to  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  true  spon¬ 


taneous  combustion,  and  it  may  explain  some  of  the 
mysterious  fires  that  have  occurred  in  barns  and 
stacks. 

© 

Farmers  have  long  been  aware  that  horse  breeding 
was  much  less  profitable  than  formerly,  and  the 
growing  use  of  bicycles,  and  the  adoption  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  street-cars  have  been  given  as  the  reasons. 
But  breeders  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  suffered. 
In  this  city  not  long  since,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
extensive  dealers  in  horses  made  an  assignment.  lie 
had  handled  thousands  of  horses  every  year,  but  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  his  trade  had  fallen  off 
heavily.  Not  many  days  after,  a  riding  school  which 
formerly  did  a  heavy  business  in  teaching  horseman¬ 
ship,  failed  because  so  many  had  taken  to  bestriding 
the  bicycle  instead  of  the  horse.  Shortly  after,  an¬ 
other  old-established  firm  that  dealt  in  wagons,  har¬ 
ness  and  horse  furnishings,  went  to  the  wall  because 
of  the  diminution  of  trade.  Many  livery  stable  keep¬ 
ers  have  seen  their  business  dwindle  away,  and  some 
of  the  shrewdest  ones  have  put  in  a  stock  of  bicycles 
to  let  instead  of  horses.  Many  wagon  dealers  have 
also  included  bicycles  in  their  stock  in  trade.  Mean¬ 
while  no  business  in  the  country  is  enjoying  such  a 
boom  as  the  bicycle  trade.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  is  tremendous.  It  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  one  trade  may  be  built  up  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Miss  Biddy’s  life  is  hard  at  best, 

Full  oft’  she  drinks  life’s  bitter  dregs, 

At  every  hand  an  evil  guest 
Steps  out  to  stop  her  flow  of  egg s. 

The  creeping  rascals  clad  m  fur, 

The  winged  fiends  in  feathers  clad, 

It  would  be  fortunate  for  her 
If  these  were  all  the  foes  she  had. 

But  no — there  comes  a  minor  strain 
Within  the  bravest  of  her  chants, 

The  pest  that  causes  her  most  pain, 

Comes  walking— not  in  fur  but  pants. 

The  careless  man  designed  by  fate 
To  hold  dominion  o’er  her  days, 

And  with  his  carelessness  abate 
The  even  current  of  her  lays. 

Good  roads  by  bad  men  ! 

Laziness  is  ex  act  science. 

Evolution  beats  revolution. 

Thrashing  fertilizers— page  215. 

A  “  bud  of  a  boy  ”  is  a  son  flower. 

Study  that  plank  frame  barn  model. 

A  lady  who  will  appreciate  your  card— Mrs.  Cow. 

A  good  maxim  gun  for  you  to  stick  to  is,  “  I  will.” 

Read  what  Mr.  Rawson  says  about  celery — page  214. 

An  ounce  of  sleep  may  be  worth  a  pound  of  medicine. 

Better  get  off  the  fence  than  to  stay  there  and  be  offensive 
about  it. 

What’s  the  difference  between  barnyard  manure  and  stable 
manure? 

Fred  Grundy  comes  to  the  defense  of  J.  A.  W.  in  the  poultry 
keeping  battle. 

The  objector  is  all  right  so  long  as  he  doesn’t  have  an  objec¬ 
tionable  object. 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  have  strawberries  follow  the  crop  that  is 
most  heavily  fed. 

To  bring  the  surplus  rooster  up  to  book— kill  him  and  dress  him 
—give  him  to  the  cook  ! 

We  have  a  two-foot  rule  at  our  house— the  baby  is  about  24 
inches  from  head  to  toe. 

Few  peaches  this  year.  People  will  eat  more  melons.  That 
ought  to  mean  better  prices. 

It’s  very  hard  when  people  seriously  contemplate  the  use  of 
potatoes  as  manure!  See  page  217. 

There  is  another  “  revolution”  in  cow  feeding — page  228.  Good 
pasture  grass  is  a  “  balanced  ration.” 

We  have  lately  heard  of  a  case  where  oats  were  so  full  of  wild 
mustard  seed  that  a  horse  could  not  eat  them! 

It  cost  $20  an  acre  to  subsoil  some  of  those  hard  clay  fields  on 
Governor  Morton’s  place.  The  soil  was  baked  as  hard  as  a  brick. 

We  understand  that  man-power  machines  on  the  principle  of 
Breed’s  weeder,  are  now  made.  They  are  to  be  pushed  along  like 
the  ordinary  wheel  hoe. 

Whisky  !  whisky  !  it  may  make  you  frisky— perhaps  for  a  part 
of  an  hour.  You  think  you’re  in  clover,  but  when  it  blows  over, 
both  life  and  digestion  are  sour. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  let  the  horse  gnaw  corn  off  the  ear.  It  will 
prevent  lampas  or  a  growth  of  the  gum  down  over  the  teeth.  It 
is  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  urging  the  children  to  chew 
crusts  of  bread. 

Pat  her  on  the  back  !  Pat  her  on  the  back  !  Who  ?  The  good 
old  Jersey  cow  that  never  jumped  the  track.  Pat  her  011"  the 
back  !  Mellow  up  her  hide  !  Take  your  curry  comb  in  hand  and 
rub  both  back  and  side. 

On  page  114,  we  had  an  account  of  a  Massachusetts  bone-grind¬ 
ing  business.  In  answer  to  several  questions,  we  would  state 
that  a  six-horse-power  engine  is  used,  and  that  the  bones  are 
kept  for  seven  hours  in  the  tank  under  a  60-pound  steam  pressure 
This  softens  them  for  grinding. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  neglected  his  home  market  because 
it  was  too  much  bother  to  “  peddle.”  His  produce  went  in  bulk 
to  the  distant  city.  Great  was  his  surprise  one  day  to  find  that 
his  own  produce  was  shipped  back  from  the  city  to  his  own  town 
for  sale!  Did  you  ever  know  that  man  ? 
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(CONTINUED.) 

NORTH  OR  SOUTH  FOR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

s  there  any  difference  in  the  vigor  of  northern  or  southern-grown 
strawberry  plants  ?  Three  years  ago,  I  received  plants  from  Ohio 
and  New  York  which  grew  vigorously  and  made  many  plants; 
last  spring  I  set  fine-looking  plants  of  the  same  varieties  from 
Maryland,  and  they  made  few  sickly-looking  plants.  A.  o.  w. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Matter  Well  Considered. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  is  no  uniform 
difference  in  the  vigor  of  strawberry  plants  from  the 
North  or  the  South,  and  I  imagine  that  the  differences 
which  A.  G.  W.  has  observed,  are  those  which  are 
merely  incidental  to  the  soil  or  the  treatment  which 
his  particular  plants  happened  to  receive.  There  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  habits  of  plants  grown 
North  and  South,  but  so  far  as  the  mere  vigor  of 
strawberry  plants  is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  much  difference.  L.  h.  bailey. 

New  York. 

We  plant  both  northern  and  southern-grown  straw¬ 
berry  plants  each  year,  but  have  never  found  that  the 
northern-grown  plants  were  any  more  vigorous  than 
those  grown  in  the  South.  The  season  was,  probably, 
the  cause  of  the  poor  growth  of  plants.  Strawberry 
plants  made  little  growth  last  season,  except  those 
that  were  frequently  cultivated  so  as  to  conserve  the 
moisture  of  the  soil.  It  is  possible  that  the  plants 
from  Maryland  were  infested  with  the  root  aphides, 
and  they  caused  the  sickly  growth.  In  the  fall  of 
1894,  I  examined  one  plantation  of  12  acres,  that  had 
been  set  with  the  intention  of  selling  the  plants,  but 
which  was  attacked  by  the  root  aphis,  and  so  poor  a 
growth  of  plants  had  been  made,  that  none  was  sold 
from  the  entire  plantation  the  past  season. 

Delaware.  m.  h.  beckwith. 

The  growth  and  size  of  plants  depend  very  much 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  are 
grown.  I  have  always  had  the  best  plants  when 
grown  upon  a  deep,  clay  loam,  well  fertilized,  where 
the  roots  can  obtain  plenty  of  moisture,  and  attain 
that  vigor  and  vitality  that  insures  their  growth 
when  transplanted.  This  condition  I  have  never  seen 
upon  light,  sandy  soils.  I  have  received  from  the 
South,  1,000  plants  in  a  package  that  would  hold 
only  700  of  those  grown  upon  the  clay  soil,  and  last 
spring  I  received  from  North  Carolina  5,000  plants  in 
a  barrel  .in  which  I  could  get  but  2,000  plants  of  my 
own  growing  upon  clay  soil.  Soil  conditions  and  care¬ 
ful  cultivation  are,  therefore,  the  factors  in  plant 
production,  and  the  vitality  of  the  plants  depends 
upon  these  wherever  they  may  be  grown 

New  York.  Walter  f.  taber. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  vigor  of 
strawberry  plants,  grown  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South.  There  is,  however,  great  difference  in  the 
vigor  of  strawberry  plants  that  are  grown  in  the 
North  as  well  as  those  grown  in  the  South.  Plants 
from  beds  that  have  been  set  but  one  year,  if  the 
weather  was  favorable  the  previous  fall,  are  well- 
rooted  and  vigorous,  whether  grown  in  the  North  or 
South.  Careless  handling,  when  taking  up,  exposure 
of  the  plants  to  sunshine  and  drying  winds,  will 
seriously  injure  the  best  plants,  and  greatly  impair 
their  vigor.  Unscrupulous  dealers  frequently  sell 
plants  taken  from  bearing  fields  or  beds.  These  are 
never  so  vigorous,  although  they  may  look  healthy 
and  strong.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  results  of 
plants  set  in  different  seasons.  The  time  A.  G.  W. 
set  his  plants  three  years  ago,  may  have  been  favor¬ 
able  to  their  early  start  and  rapid  growth;  while,  last 
spring,  the  conditions  may  have  been  essentially 
different.  If  possible,  I  choose  to  procure  plants  near 
home,  see  them  taken  up,  and  be  sure  that  they  have 
no  unnecessary  exposure  before  they  are  set.  These 
conditions,  which  are  of  the  first  importance,  are  only 
to  be  assumed  from  the  reputation  for  care,  that  the 
grower  of  plants  can  present.  I  have  found  that  not  all 
successful  fruit  growers  are  reliable  shippers  of  plants. 

New  York.  w.  d.  barns. 


Milk  from  Ensilage  Is  All  Right. 

D.  II.,  Almond,  W.  Y. — 1.  We  are  sending  milk  to  New  York  in  this 
vicinity,  through  a  milk  company.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  are 
feeding  ensilage.  The  company  complains  that  the  milk  is  strong 
of  the  ensilage,  and  has  cut  the  price  one-half  cent  per  quart, 
claiming  that  it  is  the  best  it  can  do.  Do  you  know  of  such  com¬ 
plaints  against  silos  in  the  city  ?  If  so,  what  shall  we  do  ?  We 
must  use  our  silos ;  we  cannot  raise  enough  hay  to  keep  our  stock, 
and  we  wish  to  ship  the  milk  or  cream.  The  company  claims 
that  it  cannot  sell  ensilage  cream.  2.  Will  it  pay  to  buy  an  incu¬ 
bator  for  raising  chickens  ?  Are  these  machines  practical  for  a 
beginner  in  the  poultry  business  1  Which  kind  is  best— hot¬ 
air,  hot-water,  or  steam  ?  What  brooders  are  best  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  showed  this  letter  to  several  of  the 
leading  milk  dealers  of  this  city,  and  asked  them  what 
they  thought  of  it.  They  all  gave  substantially  the 
same  replies.  The  answer  of  one  includes  the  others. 
He  said  :  “The  best  milk  we  get  is  made  from  ensi¬ 
lage — good  ensilage,  of  course,  as  we  wouldn’t  expect 
to  get  good  milk  from  poor  ensilage  any  more  than 


we  would  expect  to  get  good  milk  from  any  feed  of 
poor  quality.  I  don’t  believe  that  this  company  can 
distinguish  between  the  milk  made  from  ensilage,  and 
that  made  from  other  feed.  The  farmers  can’t  get 
along  without  feeding  ensilage.  They  must  use  it  or 
go  out  of  the  business.  The  reduction  in  price  on 
any  such  ground,  is  ridiculous.  It  is  simply  a  mighty 
poor  excuse.  If  the  milk  was  not  good,  the  reduction 
in  price  wouldn’t  make  it  any  better,  would  it  ?  The 
company’s  claims  are  nonsense,  so  far  as  the  use  of 
good  ensilage  is  concerned.”  Which  all  agrees  with 
our  own  ideas,  but,  of  course,  we  were  glad  to  have 
them  confirmed  by  others  who  are  right  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  handling  milk  and  cream. 

2.  Will  it  pay  a  farmer  to  buy  a  self-binder,  or  a 
horse-rake  ?  It  all  depends  upon  the  farmer  and  the 
work  he  has  to  do.  It  wouldn’t  pay  some.  Some  might 
do  their  harvesting  in  the  primitive  ways  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  It  won’t  pay  some  to  invest  in  incubators 
and  brooders.  But  no  poultryman  who  is  doing  a 
business  of  any  dimensions,  especially  in  market  poul¬ 
try,  would  think  of  doing  without  these  aids.  The 
best  kinds,  other  things  being  equal,  are  those  which 
receive  the  most  intelligent  care.  There  are  cheap 
machines  on  the  market,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  these  to  equal  the  more  expensive  machines. 
They  all  require  intelligent  attention  and  care  to  do 
good  work.  The  Prairie  State,  Pineland,  Monitor,  and 
others,  are  all  good  machines,  and  are  doing  practical, 
satisfactory  work  on  hundreds  of  poultry  farms 
throughout  the  country. 

A  Succession  of  Fodder  Crops. 

Several  Subscribers,  Connecticut. — What  Is  the  earliest  crop  we 
can  sow  to  provide  green  fodder  for  cattle  ?  What  will  make  a 
succession  through  the  season  ? 


Ans. — The  following  fodder  schedule  was  adopted 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Birge  of  Southport,  in  1892.  It  shows 
where  the  different  crops  were  sown  and  cut,  and  how 
they  followed  in  the  succession: 


Seed 

Fodder.  Per  Acre.  Sown.  Cut. 

1  Rye . 2  bushels . ...Sep.  1,  ’91 . May  14-30,  ’92. 

2  Clover . j  ^ler* grain. (April 2,  ’91  ....June  1-10,  ’92. 

3  Pasture  only . June  10-21,  ’92. 

4  °ats . (2  bushels . !  Anrll  1  ’92 

*  Peas . (1*4  bushel . (April  l,  92. 

°ats . t-2  bU8hels .  I-  A„..ii  q  .92  . juiy  8-18,  ’92. 


.June  21,  to  July  7 


Peas . (1*4  bushel..'.’!!!!  (-Aprils, 

6  Evergr’n  cornPl.  3  ft.x3.  5  ker. April  20,  ’92 . July  19. 

7  Ensilage  corn . Oct.  8,  silo  closed 

8  peaLey:'.:;::  \\ ESS?.*::: [Au^- 13>  ,92---oct-  9-20,  -92. 

Cured  corn  I 

9  fodder  and  > . Oct.  21-Nov.  13. 

rye  pasture.  ) 

10  Ensilage. 


For  example,  rye  sown  September  1,  gave  green 
food  May  14,  and  so  on  through-the  season.  By  means 
of  this  system,  24  full-sized  cattle  are  carried  on  29 
acres.  That  is,  all  the  coarse  fodder  for  them  is 


grown  at  home.  The  green  fodder  is  cut  and  fed,  and 
if  any  of  it  is  left  before  the  next  crop  is  ready,  it  is 
cut  and  cured  for  hay.  The  ensilage  corn  and  some  of 
the  clover,  are  put  into  the  silo.  Notice  how  the 
barley  and  peas  sown  August  13,  gave  timely  fodder 
in  the  fall. 


EARLY  CUT  GRASS  FOR  COWS. 

A  BALANCED  RATION  WITHOUT  GRAIN. 

At  nearly  every  farmers’  institute  held  in  Vermont 
for  several  years  past,  more  or  less  has  been  said  about 
the  value  of  early-cut  hay  as  a  perfect  dairy  food. 
Reference  was  frequently  made  to  an  old  Scotchman 
named  Amasa  Scott,  living  in  the  town  of  Craftsbury, 
in  northern  Vermont,  who  has  made  a  practice  of 
feeding  his  dairy  cows  nothing  but  early-cut  hay,  or 
grass,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  getting  in  return,  more 
butter  than  any  of  his  neighbors  who  feed  ensilage  or 
concentrated  mill  feeds. 

I  recently  looked  this  matter  up,  and  I  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  at  the  results  of  Mr.  Scott’s  method  of 
feeding.  He  has  a  small  farm,  and  keeps  but  few 
cows,  feeding  them  in  the  stable  all  the  year  ’round. 
In  summer,  their  only  feed  is  freshly-cut  grass,  and 
in  the  winter,  8  to  10  pounds  of  hay  to  each  cow, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  and  three  quarts  of  cut 
potatoes,  or  other  roots,  morning  and  evening.  He 
keeps  his  meadow  in  good  heart  by  frequent  applica¬ 
tions  of  barnyard  manure,  and  cuts  his  first  crop  of 
hay  from  June  1  to  10,  followed  by  another  cutting 
the  last  of  July,  and  a  third  crop  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Each  cutting  is  short,  tender  grass,  and  looks 
almost  as  green  now  as  when  cut. 

As  to  the  results,  Mr.  Scott’s  cows  are  not  thorough¬ 
breds,  but  are  good  grade  Short-horns,  Jerseys  and 
other  crosses,  yet  of  good  capacity,  and  dairy  form. 
For  many  years  past  he  has  averaged  over  500  pounds 
of  butter  per  cow  as  shown  by  bis  daily  records, 
which  he  has  kept  with  great  care.  One  of  his  cows, 
a  large,  fleshy  animal  weighing  about  1,000  pounds, 
has  been  giving  milk  26  months  continuously.  The 
first  12  months,  she  produced  647  pounds  of  butter  ; 
then,  as  a  farrow,  478  pounds  the  next  12  months,  and 
75  pounds  in  the  two  months  of  the  third  year,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  1,200  pounds  of  butter  in  26  months. 

Mr.  Scott  has  not  only  demonstrated  that  early-cut 


hay  is  a  perfect  and  economical  ration  for  dairy  cows, 
but  for  fattening  animals  as  well.  Some  years  ago, 
he  fattened  a  pair  of  steers  that,  as  two-year-olds, 
weighed  a  trifle  over  1,300  pounds  each.  Mr.  Scott  is 
now  past  86  years  of  age,  has  lived  in  Craftsbury  over 
40  years,  and  says  that  in  all  that  time,  he  has  never 
bought  any  grain  or  meal  of  any  kind  for  his  cows. 
Several  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  visited  him  at  various  times,  and  they  all  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  and  the  business¬ 
like  way  he  has  of  managing  his  little  farm.  Mr. 
Scott  further  says  that  any  farmer  can  increase  his 
butter  production  at  less  cost  for  feed,  if  he  will  but 
follow  the  same  course  of  treatment  that  his  cows 
get ;  also  that  when  he  buys  a  cow  from  a  neighbor, 
it  takes  him  a  year  or  two  to  bring  her  up  to  her  best 
production.  His  experience  has  been  an  object  lesson 
and  a  help  to  many  of  our  Vermont  farmers,  and  while 
his  method  of  feeding  may  not  be  practical  for  every 
one  to  adopt,  yet  there  seems  to  be  more  virtue  in 
early-cut  hay  than  most  farmers  are  aware  of. 

c.  w.  SCARFF. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Canned  meat  for  poultry  is  put  up  by  the  Hollis  Dressed  Meat 
and  Wool  Company,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  fresh 
meat  cooked,  ground  and  sealed,  so  that  it  will  keep  indefinitely 
until  opened. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Tremain,  Hill  View  Farm,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  is 
offering  her  bull,  Pedro’s  Meridale  Pogis,  for  sale,  as  his  dam 
has  dropped  a  full  brother.  Hill  View  Farm  has  only  the  best 
blood  ;  and  this  bull  is  one  of  rare  breeding. 

A  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  recently  visited  the  Mt. 
Airy  Park  Farm,  reports  having  seen  a  fine  herd  of  Ayrshires,  also 
some  good  Holsteins,  and  Dorset  Horn  rams.  B.  Luther  Shimer, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  the  proprietor.  Some  of  the  stock  is  for  sale. 

The  green-bone  cutters  made  by  Webster  &  Hannurn,  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y.,  have  an  automatic  feed  that  allows  the  operator  to 
use  either  hand  in  turning  the  hand-power  machines.  They  are 
warranted  not  to  clog  with  clean  meat.  They  also  have  power 
machines,  and  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  recently  for  small  butter  pack¬ 
ages  for  shipping  butter  to  private  customers.  We  refer  these  to 
the  Record  Mfg.  Co.,  Ill  Main  Street,  Conneaut,  O.  They  make  air¬ 
tight,  sealed  packages  that  are  just  the  thing  for  this  trade,  and, 
in  fact,  for  any  trade.  They  are  made  in  nice  sizes.  They  will 
send  fuller  particulars  on  request. 

The  poultry  department  of  Gov.  Morton’s  Ellerslie  Stock  Farm, 
has  10  Pineland  incubators  of  300-egg  capacity  each.  These  have 
been  put  in  since  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  plant  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Seely,  the  poultry  manager,  thinks  the  Pineland  easier  to  man¬ 
age  than  some  others  that  he  used  before  the  fire.  The  Pineland  is 
made  by  the  Pineland  Incubator  and  Brooder  Company,  James- 
burg,  N.  J. 

We  have  used  the  P.  &  B.  Compound  as  a  tonic  and  food  for 
horses  and  cattle,  with  excellent  results.  Sometimes,  the  most 
carefully  balanced  rations  will  fail  to  supply  the  small  amounts 
of  certain  elements  needed  to  keep  an  animal  in  perfect  health. 
A  small  dose  of  P.  &  B.  Compound  will  quickly  make  up  this  de¬ 
ficiency.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  feed  this  tonic.  Sold  by  W.  A. 
Seward,  207  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Universal  weeder  and  cultivator  was  invented  in  a  rough 
country ;  yet  it  does  its  best  work  on  smooth  land.  Its  use  is  to 
cultivate  the  soil  on  the  surface*  breaking  up  the  crust,  killing 
weeds  and  conserving  moisture  for  the  plant  by  preventing  evap¬ 
oration.  This  weeder  was  tried  on  the  Rural  Grounds  before  it 
was  put  on  the  market,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  paper  to 
call  attention  to  its  advantages.  Where  the  ground  is  suitable, 
there  is  no  other  implement  to  take  the  place  of  the  weeder.  It  is 
made  by  the  Universal  Weeder  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

When  they  were  discussing  cheap  potatoes  last  fall,  did  you 
notice  how  many  of  the  growers  claimed  to  save  money  by  using 
an  automatic  potato  planter  ?  That  was  one  great  item  in  cutting 
down  the  cost  of  a  bushel.  The  Aspinwall  planter  is  an  old,  re¬ 
liable  machine  that  may  be  praised  in  the  highest  terms.  It 
plows  a  furrow,  picks  up  and  drops  the  seed,  scatters  fertilizer 
over  it,  fills  up  the  furrow,  and,  if  desired,  throws  a  ridge  of  earth 
over  it.  All  this  is  done  by  the  labor  of  two  horses,  and  with 
proper  conditions,  10  acres  are  covered  in  a  day.  For  further 
particulars,  write  to  the  Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
They  also  make  a  potato  cutter. 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  farm  implements,  as  well 
as  farm  buildings,  should  not  be  kept  constantly  protected  from 
the  weather  by  a  good  coat  of  paint.  There  is  every  reason  why 
they  should  have  this  protection.  The  saving  that  might  be  made 
on  farm  tools  alone  by  paint,  would  pay  the  taxes  on  most  farms 
from  year  to  year.  There  can  be  little  excuse  for  neglecting  this 
work  now,  since  ready-mixed  paints  can  be  procured  so  easily 
and  cheaply.  O.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  makes  a  business  of  manufacturing  and  furnishing  ready- 
mixed  paints  of  any  color  desired.  He  sells  direct  to  purchasers, 
and  delivers  it  free  of  charge,  so  there  are  no  dealers’  profits  and 
no  express  charges.  Better  send  and  get  his  book,  “  Every  Man 
His  Own  Painter,”  which  will  be  sent  free.  Afterwards,  you  can 
order  the  paint  you  need  to  cover  every  implement  on  the  farm. 

Webster’s  International  Dictionary.— In  1783,  over  113  years 
ago,  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  Noah  Webster  to  prepare  an 
American  book  “for  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  our  vernacular 
tongue”  and  for  presenting  a  standard  for  pronunciation.  This 
was  followed  by  other  books  until,  finally,  Dr.  Webster  published 
his  “  American  Dictionary,”  which  became  at  once  the  standard 
dictionary  of  the  English  language.  There  is  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  a  language,  as  well  as  in  everything  else,  and  during 
the  past  100  years,  many  new  words  and  new  shades  of  definition 
—not  to  speak  of  new  methods  of  spelling— have  been  drafted 
into  the  service  of  the  English  tongue.  The  old  Webster’s  Diction¬ 
ary  has  fully  kept  pace  with  this  growth,  and  to-day,  the  “  Inter¬ 
national,”  or  unabridged  edition,  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
highest  authority  for  spelling  and  pronunciation.  Years  ago, 
when  a  young  man,  Noah  Webster  went  about  among  printing 
offices  urging  compositors  to  change  the  spelling  of  such  words 
as  “  centre.”  He  started  a  great  spelling  reform  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  newspaper  men  of  our  day  should  go  to  the 
same  authority  for  their  spelling.  The  International  Dictionary  is 
a  marvellous  collection  of  fact  and  information.  It  is  used  as  the 
standard  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  office.  The  latest  edition  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  publishers,  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Every  little  while  we  receive  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  small  space  allotted  to 
Woman  and  the  Home.  Certainly  all  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  the  home  de¬ 
partment,  are  agreed  that  more  of  it 
would  be  better.  But  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  mere  department  of  any  paper 
to  cover  all  the  ground  of  as  wide  a  field 
as  woman  and  the  home.  It  is  our  aim 
to  make  known  to  our  many  readers  the 
great  breadth  of  woman's  kingdom,  and 
while  giving  them  a  glimpse  of  this  vast 
realm,  at  the  same  time  to  help  them  do 
the  duties  that  lie  nearest.  Those  who 
leave  the  kitchen  and  the  farm  to  take 
up  other  work,  are  not  so  much  in  need 
of  attention  here,  for  they  will  make 
use  of  the  many  journals  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  woman  and  the  professions. 
This  is  an  age  of  specialists,  and  every 
woman  ought  to  be  a  specialist,  since  to 
her  sex  is  given  the  special  work  of  the 
home.  If  our  home  department  has 
aroused  an  appetite  for  more,  we  are 
glad,  and  hope  that  no  hungry  woman 
will  hold  her  peace  until  her  wants  are 
supplied,  even  though  they  require  three 
or  four  of  the  woman’s  magazines. 


There  are  so  many  things  in  city  life 
so  totally  different  from  anything  met 
in  country  experience,  that  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  that  city  and  country  people  are  not 
more  unlike.  For  instance,  the  numer¬ 
ous  beggars  met  in  our  city  streets. 
While  they  are  various  in  looks,  ages, 
complaints  and  requests,  they  are  so 
common  as  to  receive  hardly  a  glance 
from  the  average  city  passer-by.  Some 
of  them  utter  the  most  extravagant 
blessings  while  there  is  chance  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  eye,  and  possibly  a  contribution; 
hut  as  glibly,  they  mutter  curses,  after 
the  retreating  forms  of  the  the  unre¬ 
sponsive.  We  sometimes  wonder  whether 
the  indifference  with  which  most  people 
treat  these  unfortunates,  is  a  hardening, 
to  be  deplored,  cr  merely  an  evidence  of 
common  sense.  It  is  quite  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  feeling  of  fellowship  between  the 
travelers  of  our  country  highways  than 
between  the  majority  of  strangers  on 
city  streets. 


Beware  of  the  person  who  is  always 
ready  to  help  you  override  your  con¬ 
science  ;  who  meets  your  hesitation  and 
expression  of  doubt  before  doing  a  thing 
which  you  don’t  think  just  right,  by  dep¬ 
recating  your  objections  and  assuring 
you  that,  “  It’s  all  right.”  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  quickly  and  easily  such  a  person 
can  explain  away  all  the  moral  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  as  your  guides.  Young 
people  most  often  fall  victims  to  these 
bad  advisers,  and  it  is  well  for  teachers 
to  impress  on  young  minds  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  ought  to  follow  his  own  con¬ 
science.  A  live  conscience  and  an  in¬ 
dependent  will,  are  a  good  team  to  take 
one  through  life  by  way  of  the  straight 
and  narrow  road. 


A  WOMAN  TRUSTEE. 

“  O  0  you  are  trustee  again,”  exclaimed 
vJ  Mrs.  W.,  as  she  glanced  from  her 
knitting  toward  her  husband,  as  he 
entered  the  diningroom  upon  his  return 
from  the  annual  school  meeting  in  the 
West  District. 

“No,”  he  quietly  answered,  “I’m 
not,” 

“  Why,  you  have  the  books  usually 
assigned  the  trustee  !”  she  answered 
glancing  at  the  School  Laws,  Annual 
Reports  and  various  other  books  which 
he  laid  upon  the  table. 

“  No,  it  is  not  I,  but  you  !” 

“I  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  W.  in  surprise  ; 
why,  I  never  attend  the  school  meet¬ 


ings,  and  I  never  thought  of  being 
trustee  !” 

“  That  may  be  true,  but  jou  are  a  tax¬ 
payer  and  perfectly  eligible  to  the  office. 
To  be  sure,  not  being  present,  you  can 
refuse  to  serve  and  oblige  them  to  call 
another  meeting  when,  if  elected,  you 
will  either  be  obliged  to  serve  or  pay  a 
fine.  Doubtless  they  would  not  insist, 
if  they  found  you  unwilling,  but  you  are 
perfectly  capable,  and  I  advise  you  to  go 
ahead ;  hire  your  teacher,  make  out 
your  tax,  and  fulfill  the  duties  of  your 
office.” 

Mrs.  W.  was  a  thorough  home  woman, 
believing  that  the  duties  assumed  by 
her  as  wife  and  mother  were  paramount 
to  any  other  work  or  responsibility  ;  but 
formerly  a  teacher,  she  was  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
after  careful  reflection,  resolved  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  office.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  read  over  carefully  the 
school  laws  pertaining  to  the  duties  of 
trustee.  This  done,  she  engaged  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  a  capable 
teacher,  paying  rather  more  than  the 
usual  price,  knowing  that  there  were 
several  older  scholars  who  would  attend 
the  district  school,  rather  than  go  away 
to  a  high  school,  if  a  thorough,  com¬ 
petent  teacher  were  secured ;  so  she 
adopted  this  course  in  spite  of  the 
grumbling  of  a  few  taxpayers  having  no 
children  to  send,  and  the  few  “old 
fogies”  found  in  every  district  who  think 
the  old  times  good  enough,  and  who  say, 
“  When  we  went  to  school,  we  were 
taught  the  three  R’s,  Reading,  ’Riting 


and  ’Rithmetie  ;  what  was  goo  d  enough 
for  us  is  good  enough  for  our  children.” 

Regardless  of  these  complaints,  the 
teacher  was  hired  and  school  progressed 
finely.  There  were  no  great  reforms  to 
be  inaugurated  in  this  district.  It  had 
been  an  unheard  of  thing  for  many  years 
for  a  teacher  to  “  board  ’round.”  The 
school-room  was  neatly  papered,  and 
pictures  were  hung  about  the  room, 
some  of  them  drawings  of  the  teacher 
and  pupils  handsomely  framed  ;  patent 
desks  were  in  use,  and  at  suitable  times, 
the  house  was  carefully  cleaned. 

Mrs.  W.,  in  reading  over  the  school 
laws,  found  that  the  teachers  could  col¬ 
lect  their  pay  at  the  end  of  each  month  ; 
so  she  made  out  the  tax  for  enough  to 
meet  running  expenses  until  the  public 
money  could  be  used,  and  placed  the  tax 
list  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  (also  a 
woman)  to  be  collected.  The  tax  was 
larger  than  customary,  as  to  save  time, 
trouble,  and  be  ready  to  pay  the  teacher 
on  demand,  it  was  made  out  for  the 
year,  in  the  fall,  when  the  taxpayers  had 
money  ;  not  delayed  until  the  middle  of 
winter  or  spring.  Loud  and  long  was 
the  wail  of  certain  individuals  when  the 
collector  made  known  the  sum  to  be 
paid. 

“  Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  tax,” 
said  one,  “  I  just  won't  pay  mine  but 
after  the  collector  carefully  explained 
that,  doubtless,  there  would  be  no  other 
tax  during  the  year,  he  finally  said, 
“  Well,  if  this  is  the  way,  I  just  as  soon 
pay  now  as  ever.”  Another  said,  with  a 
decided  nasal  twang,  “  Well  now  I  cal- 


kerlated  to  go  to  tho  World’s  Fair,  but 
guess  I  can’t  since  this  ’ere  school  tax 
came  out ;  so  much  fer  being  run  by  the 
wimmen.” 

But  the  “  wimmen”  were  firm  ;  and 
the  tax  was  collected,  the  teacher  paid, 
and  a  language  chart  purchased.  Al¬ 
though  the  schoolroom  was  fairly  well 
equipped,  it  lacked  a  chart  of  any  de¬ 
scription,  and  when  solicited  by  an 
agent,  after  careful  examination  one 
was  purchased  by  means  of  which  the 
primary  pupils  were  taught  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  gram¬ 
mar. 

Mrs.  W.  found  that  she  really  could  be 
a  competent  trustee  without  interfering 
with  home  duties,  that  she  had  acquired 
much  practical  knowledge,  and  been 
the  means  of  securing  for  the  children 
of  the  district  a  year’s  good  schooling, 
that  compared,  at  least  favorably,  with 
any  preceding  year.  The  school  is  now 
thoroughly  graded,  as  are  all  the  district 
schools  in  western  New  York.  A  uniform 
system  of  text  books  has  also  been 
adopted  ;  and  the  teachers  must  keep 
thoroughly  abreast  with  the  times  or 
fail  to  receive  a  certificate  to  teach,  as 
“Current  Topics”  is  one  of  the  many 
branches  of  study  in  which  a  teacher 
must  be  qualified  to  teach,  even  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  school.  one  of  the  “  wimmen.” 


Phillips  Brooks:  “We  are  haunted 
by  an  ideal  life,  and  it  is  because  we 
have  within  us  the  beginning  and  the 
possibility  of  it.” 
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You  have  not  read  this  before ! 


Pass  -  It  -  On  -  Society/' 


Probably  many  of  our  readers  have  already  heard  of  this  society  and  its  work.  It  was  started  on  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  writes,  on  February  8,  1895  :  “  My  Dear  Sir  :  Booth’s  Pocket 
Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The  first  inhalation  gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  to  humanity,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not 
better  known.  I  add  my  name  to  the  •  Pass- It- On-Society.'  "  On  December  5,  1895  (ten  months  later),  Dr.  Farrar 
writes:  “1  believe  it  is  a  real  blessing  to  the  afflicted.”  If  you  are  suffering  with  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Hay  Fever,  Rose  Cold,  or  any  similar  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  send  for  HYOMEI, 
the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  “  Dry- Air"  treatment  comprised  in 
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Booth’s  “Hyomei  Pocket  Inhaler  1 
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Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Your  friend  would  not  “  pass-it-on  ”  to  you  unless  convinced  of  its  merit.  In  ASTHMA  Hyomei  gives  instant  relief  , 
stops  the  cough,  the  wheezing  and  gasping,  and  makes  breathing  easy  in  a  few  moments  time.  In  CATAEEH  it  removes  the 
offensive  accumulations,  clears  the  head,  removes  catarrhal  deafness  and  purifies  the  breath.  It  cures  BRONCHITIS  perma¬ 
nently  and  robs  CEOUP  of  its  terrors. 

HOW  THE  **  PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY  **  GROWS. 


Griffin,  Ga.,  July  8,  1835. 

Like  Dr.  Farrar,  I  want  to  join  the  “Pass-It-On- 
Society."  I  am  so  grateful  for  the  good  results  that 
I  have  received  from  the  use  of  Hyomei,  and  I  have 
already  spoken  of  it  to  a  number  of  my  friends. 

C.  I.  Stacy,  Sec’y  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1895. 

In  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  practice  of  med¬ 
icine  I  have  never  given  my  name  in  support  of  a 
proprietary  remedy,  until  I  met  with  Hyomei,  which 
I  indorse  with  all  my  heart  (professional  ethics  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding).  Since  testing  Hyo¬ 
mei  in  Laryngitis,  Bronchitis.  Catarrh.  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever.  I  believe  in  it  for  itself,  for  what  it  has  done, 
and  I  gladly  add  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-On- 
Society.” 

S.  H.  Morris,  M.D.,  159  Franklin  St. 

P.  S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  may 
deem  best. 

Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  Catarrh  and  Bronchi¬ 
tis  ever  since  last  August ;  my  pastor.  Rev.  O.  W. 
Flowers,  advised  me  to  try  your  remedy.  He  has 
been  using  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers  ever  since 
last  Spring,  and  has  derived  much  benefit  from  it. 

Miss  Bertha  B.  Steward,  Harrison  County. 


New  York,  Feb.  1,  1893. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  Bronchitis  for  about 
four  years.  No  medicine  helped  me.  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  tried  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers, 
which  gave  me  immediate  relief.  Sunday  evening 
our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farrar,  spoke  with  great 
difficulty,  apparently  from  a  heavy  cold  settled  in 
his  chest.  I  sent  him  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers. 
I  inclose  his  reply. 

Halsey  Fitch,  170-172  Chambers  Street. 

(Dr.  Farrar  s  reply  is  given  above). 

.  Greensboro,  Ala.,  Sept.  15,  1895. 

Your  Hyomei  cured  me  of  Catarrh  after  other 
remedies  failed;  will  add  my  name  to  the  “Pass-It- 
On-Society."  Yours  truly, 

W.  M.  Seay. 

New  York,  Sept,  20,  1895. 

I  take  pleasure  in  adding  my  name  to  the  long  list 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been  made  happier  by  the 
use  of  Hyomei.  It  is  not  only  an  instant  relief  to 
Catarrh  sufferers,  but  will  cure  this  disease  entirely. 
I  have  been  the  instrument  of  inducing  many  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  seek  relief  through  its  use.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  of  one  who  has  not  been  benefited 
I  want  to  "  pass-it-on.” 

A.  G.  Thompson,  33  Wall  Street. 


American  Union  Life  Insurance  Company,  44, 
46,48,  Cedar  St.,  New  York.  February  19,  1896. 
Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  which  send  one 
Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit  to  my  friend,  D.  S.  Walton, 
134  Franklin  St..  City.  It  has  done  me  so  much 
good  that  1  never  cease  recommending  it  to  my 
friends  and  as  you  know  have  bought  as  many  as 
12  or  15  which  1  have  given  to  personal  friends,  and 
have  influenced  more  than  twice  this  number  to 
Duy  them,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  has  not 
thanked  me  for  recommending  it.  It  has  completely 
cured  my  little  daughter  of  Catarrh,  from  which  she 
has  been  suffering  for  years. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Nugent  (Treasurer). 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  3, 1893. 

I  will  tell  you  candidly  your  remedy  has  given  me 
more  relief  from  my  Asthma  than  anything  I  have 
used,  and  really  I  have  been  so  enthusiastic  over  it 
that  1  have  made  a  great  many  converts,  not  only 
in  Albany,  but  West  Troy.  The  effect  Hyomei  has 
on  me  is  very  pleasant ;  when  I  am  oppressed  for 
breath,  I  inhale  a  short  time,  and  the  great  desire 
to  cough  is  gone.  The  little  Inhaler  is  my  constant 
companion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Bantham,  359  Clinton  Avenue. 


HYOMEI  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the 
germs  and  microbes  which  cause  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
mouth,  and.  after  permeating  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
aromatic  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stoos  all  spasmodic  coughing  in- 
stantly ,  clears  the  voice,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

,  .1  Socket, Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mail,  $1.00,  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 
of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  beautifully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 

for  “J®  fttll 'skeptical,  send  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  office. 

•Hypinei  Balm.  An  antiseptic^skm  foodfor  weak  chests,  bums,  scalds,  chapped  lips,  rough  hands,  frost  bites,  eczema,  etc.  Nothing  has  been  discovered 


so  effective  for  the  purposes  named.  Price  by  mail,  50  cents. 


BOOTH,  23 


20th  St.,  New  York. 
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FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

Why  be  the  first 
With  anxious  zest, 

To  tell  the  worst 
And  miss  the  best  1 

To  spread  ill  news, 

Why  take  such  pains 
With  words  profuse 
When  God  still  reigns  ? 

—Mr 8.  M.  A.  Kidder. 

_ Washington  Irving  :  “  An  inex¬ 
haustible  good  nature  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  heaven,  spreading  itself 
like  oil  over  the  troubled  sea  of  thought, 
and  keeping  the  mind  smooth  and 
equable  in  the  roughest  weather.” 

_ Max  O'Rell  in  Youth’s  Companion  : 

“  Whenever  I  hear  parents  complain  that 
their  children  ‘run’  the  house,  I  tell  them 
that  it  is  quite  right  they  should.  The 
best-ordered  houses  are  ruled  by  little 
girls  from  two  to  five  years  of  age.” 

- Felix  Adler:  “The  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  marriage  is  to  be  fully  known  to 
some  human  being  just  as  you  are  ;  to 
have  your  good  impulses  understood  and 
your  bad  traits  recognized  and  accepted 
for  love’s  sake  ;  to  be  found  out  and  to 
be  glad  you  are  found  out.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Linseed  Oil  for  Healing  Sores. — I 
have  learned  by  experiment,  though  it 
was  suggested  by  a  friend,  that  nothing 
is  more  soothing  or  healing  on  an  open 
sore,  or  for  chafing  on  children  or  on 
old  people,  than  raw  (unboiled)  linseed 
oil.  After  having  used  vaseline,  both 
plain  and  carbolized.  and  many  other 
things,  all  good,  I  have  found  that  the 
oil  seems  to  have  more  body  to  it,  and 
forms  a  coating  that  remains  longer, 
giving  a  better  chance  to  heal.  c.  R.  D. 

Bicycle  Rights  in  England. — Eng¬ 
land  is  practically  owned  by  the  bi¬ 
cyclists  says  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in 
Harper’s.  They  have  the  right  of  way  ; 
roads  are  kept  in  order  for  them  ;  inns 
advertise  and  cater  for  their  patronage 
as  they  used  to  for  the  commercial 
traveler.  The  warning  bell  makes 
teams  turn  out  to  let  them  pass  ;  when 
at  speed  everybody  must  get  out  of  their 
way  ;  even  in  crowded  London  they  non¬ 
chalantly  assert  their  rights  in  the  press 
of  vehicles,  and  on  the  country  high¬ 
ways  their  safety  is  so  considered  that 
signs  are  conspicuously  posted  on  the 
brow  of  a  steep  declivity  :  “  Notice  to  Bi¬ 
cyclists.  This  road  is  Dangerous.”  And 
this  dominating  army  woman  has  now 
joined. 

Educated  Mothers. — What  greater 
aspiration  can  woman  have  than  the  high 
honors  of  true  womanhood?  We  need 
more  educated  mothers.  The  mother- 
heart  is  all  right,  for  God  has  made  it 
true  to  nature  ;  but  the  mother-head  has 
many  things  to  be  set  right  by  training 
and  education.  How  many  mothers  of 
this  generation  are  fully  capable  of  prop¬ 
erly  training  the  child,  mentally,  mor¬ 
ally  and  physically,  as  he  should  be  ? 
Early  impressions  are  lasting,  and  if 
principles  of  right,  honesty  and  justice 
were  instilled  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
by  the  mother,  we  would  not  see  so  much 
dishonesty  and  bribery  in  politics  or 
anywhere  else.  If  our  nation  to-day  is 
not  as  prosperous  as  it  might  be,  we  must 
look  to  the  foundation  stones  on  which 
this  great  fabric  rests.  “  Woman  makes 
the  home  and  homes  make  the  nation.” 

MRS.  REBECCA  MERTZ. 

Cure  for  Gossiping.— When  you  find 
yourself  gossiping  about  others  in  a  way 
that  you  yourself  would  not  like  to  be 
talked  about, take  it  for  granted  that  your 
mind  has  either  fallen  into  a  state  of  de¬ 
crepitude  from  lack  of  wholesome  nutri- 
ment.or  that  you  have  become  morally  ill, 
and  need  to  be  treated  to  a  dose  of  out-of- 
door  exercise,  or  to  the  reading  of  a  good 
book.  When  small  things  have  been 
talked  to  tatters,  make  a  raid  into  a  new 
domain  for  something  fresh  and  new, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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llirr|/|  y  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
ITLLlVLI  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
Bcheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

8. S.  Ware  Co.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 


and  then  tell  all  about  it  the  next  time  I 
the  family  is  at  table.  Form  the  habit 
of  always  having  something  bright,  or 
odd,  scientific  or  literary,  gay  or  amus¬ 
ing  to  talk  about  at  meal  times.  Above 
all  things,  don’t  scold  !  It  isn’t  a  proper 
occasion.  It  never  is,  for  that  matter. 
Train  the  children  to  describe  in  detail 
what  they  have  seen  during  the  day.  So 
simple  a  thing  as  a  trip  to  the  barn  to 
see  the  cows,  when  prettily  told,  with 
due  detail  as  to  all  the  experience  it  in¬ 
cludes,  air,  sky,  trees,  fences,  shadows 
in  the  barn,  the  animal  life,  etc.,  will 
bring  out  the  best  kind  of  talent  for 
story  telling.  When  two  go  together, 
have  each  describe  the  little  journey, 
and  note  the  differences  of  impressions. 
To  make  much  out  of  little,  in  the  way 
of  enjoyment  and  interest,  is  to  be  rich 
— rich  in  the  best  sense.  m.  w.  f. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nbw- Yorker. 


The  Best. 
Ihe  Rest. 
The  Test. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  sarsapa¬ 
rilla  :  The  best — and  the  rest. 
The  trouble  is  they  look  alike.  And 
when  the  rest  dress  like  the  best 
who’s  to  tell  them  apart?  Well, 
“the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.” 
That’s  an  old  test  and  a  safe  one. 
And  the  taller  the  tree  the  deeper 
the  root.  That’s  another  test. 
What’s  the  root,  —  the  record  of 
these  sarsaparillas  ?  The  one  with 
the  deepest  root  is  Ayer’s.  The 
one  with  the  richest  fruit:  that, 
too,  is  Ayer’s.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
has  a  record  of  half  a  century  of 
cures;  a  record  of  many  medals 
and  awards  —  culminating  in  the 
medal  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair, 
which,  admitting  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  as  the  best  —  shut  its  doors 
against  the  rest.  That  was  greater 
honor  than  the  medal,  to  be  the  only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted  as  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Woild’s  Fair.  If  you 
want  to  get  the  best  sarsaparilla 
of  your  druggist,  here’s  an  infalli¬ 
ble  rule :  Ask  for  the  best  and 
you’ll  get  Ayer’s.  Ask  for  Ayer’s 
and  you  ’ll  get  the  best. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

«3.  SHOE  “Md!he 

If  you  pay  84  to  86  for  shoes,  ex- 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and  9  « 
see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  ■ 

OVER  IOO  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUTTON, 
and  LACE,  made  in  all 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  "We 
make  and 
sell  more 
$3  Shoes 
than  any 
other 

manufacturer  in  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  85, 

84,  83.50,  82.50,  82.25  Shoes- 
82.50,  82  and  81.75  for  boys.  ’ 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  fill 
our  order.  Send  for  new  Illus- 
rated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Your  chimney  has  as  much 
to  do  with  your  light  as  your 
lamp  has. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num¬ 
ber  to  get ;  sent  free. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  or  “  pearl 
glass.” 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


Walls 


M 


YRA  V.  NORYS,  Cranford,  N.  J.  Rose-C.  Br 
Leghorns,  the  beet  breed;  eggs,  ll.bO  per  16. 


may  be  changed— made  beauti  ful  at  small  cos  t. 

NEW  WALL  PAPERS 

—all  grades— 60%  less  than  common  prices. 

I  Samples  and  guide  to  papering,  FREE.  Describe  rooms  and 
state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper  hanger’s  outfit  complete,  $1. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1233  Filbert  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


FENCE? 


Machines 
and 

I  Fencing. 

8teel  Wire,  Steel  Pickets,  Steel  Posts,  Steel  Gates 
Indestructible,  Cheapest  *  best  farm  fence 
made.  Wire  at  Factory  Prices.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MACHINECO.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


at  mu  mu  tiiiiiiiimiiimmiiinmitniiiiimiiii  tit**- v 


IT 

WILL 
NOT 
BLOW 


Dietz 

Driving 

Lamp 


3  EST.  1840 


It  = 
gives  a  ~ 
powerful  ; 
light-  20  3 
candle  3 

NOR  tow*r  l 

JAR  [ 

OUT  | 

R.  E.  DIETZ  CO. 

60  Luight  St.,  N.  Y.  City  2 
Mention  this  paper  and  3 
get  special  discount.  2 
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SEND 

FOR 

BOOK 

FREB 


Whv  Pay  Retail  Price 


When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  rnfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.Y. 


AAAAAAA^yytAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAj 


Buy  Direct 

from  maker,  and  save 
intermediate  profits  and 
have  the  maker’s  guar¬ 
antee — a  difference  of  40  per  cent,  in 
your  favor.  Freight  paid  both  ways 
if  not  as  represented.  Carriages, 
Buggies  and  Spring  Wagons. 
Our  1896  Bicycles  are  marvels  of 


beauty.  You  pay  for 
the  wheel  and  not  for  a 
fancy  name.  Xa 

Binghamton  Carriage  and  Cycle  Co. 
Blnckamton,  N.  Y. 


B3335SS3 


THE  MESH  AROUND  THE  PANEL  SHOWS 

mow  the  Fence  is  made. 

Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  25  to 
68  Inches  high. 

If  interested  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will 
mail  illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

19  Rush  St.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


BRITISH  SOLD  COiiHt?  BfttiK 

On  Feb.  17th  we  received  an  order  from  an  English 
Railway  for  another  ten  miles  of  fence,  also  a  remit¬ 
tance  in  £  .  s.  d.  for  the  last  ten  miles.  This  third 
order  proves  that  the  favorite  American  fence  suits 
the  Englishman  also. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  aro  cables-,  not  affected  bv  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling,  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


New  Fence  Catalogue  is  complete,  and  quotes 

Woven  Wire  Fencing  which  Can  Not  Sag. 

All  kinds  of  Ornamental  Steel  Fence  for  Ceme¬ 
teries.  etc.  Write  W.  J.  ADAM ,  Joliet,  Ills.  < 

■*■*«**■*• 


BOW  £  N 

.CAB IE  STAY  FENCE  CO 

<T  I  O  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  I  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer. 

Bend  for  large  circulars 

NORWALK. 0. 


Are  You  Going 

to  build  a  FENCE  ?  If  so,  you 
had  better  put  your  wire  fenc¬ 
ing  on  ANCHOR  POSTS.  They 
can  be  used  with  all  kinds  of 
WIRE.  WIRE  NETTING,  or 
WOVEN  WIRE  STOCK  FENC¬ 
ING.  They  will  not  rot,  as 
they  are  made  of  steel. 


Write  for  FARM  CIRCULAR. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

13  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


Mil 


STRETCHER*?  RATCHETS.ETf 

FREE  CATALOGUE  'tlc- 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsvii  i  e  O 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS  ""ff1*?1! 


No.  Surrey  Harness,  Price  $14.50, 
As  good  as  sells  for  $20. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  23  years,  at 
wholesale  prices, saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages,  90  styles  of  Har¬ 
ness,  41  stylos  Riding 
Saddles.  Ton  Bnggies 
low  as  $36.  Phaetons  as  low 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons  $31  to 
a  for  1; 


No.  723 — Price,  with  lamps,  sunshade,  apron 
and  fenders,  $60.00.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 

ELKHART  CARRIACE  Sc  HARNE8S  MFC.  CO.,  W.B.  Pratt,  Sec’y,  ELKHART.  IND 


$50.  Send 


large  Catalogue. 


"A"  tirade,  *44. 

Style,  Finish. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  1896.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices,  sales- 

~  W 


3g  for  1896.  Prices  in 
roomg,  factories  ;  Court  St.  AUiance  Carr: 


ige  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


“A  '  tiradmtM. 

Durability. 


rr 


Pianos!  Organs!  FREE! 

l‘£ST  TEIAL  POE  30  DAYS  IN  YOUfi  OWN  HOME.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 

ft  PIANOS-ORGANS  FROM  $25.oo  UP 

pfeteMuSoU  Ou'tfit.  CASH  or  HAST  PAYMENTS. 

NEW  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE 

A  work  ol  art  illustrated  in  IO  colors.  Worth  Its  Weight 

In  Gold.  We  pay  charges  on  it  amt  send  it  FREE,  all  you 
have  to  do  Is  to  ask  lor  It  to-day  please.  Remember 


this  is  the  old  established  house  of  CORNISH  &  CO.,  the 
only  firm  In  the  world  selling  exclusively  from  Factory 
to  lamily  direct.  A  single  Instrument  at  wholesale  price. 
We  save  you  from  $25.00  to  $250.00.  Write  at  once  to 

Mention  Paper.  CORNISH  A  CO.,  Estab.  80 years,  W ashtngton,  N,  J. 
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"  BASH FULNESS/1 

Nature  makes  odd  combinations,  sometimes, 
but  the  average  reader  and  observer  will  hardly 
expect  to  find  a  bashful  Yankee.  Yet,  in  the 
great  army  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  we  have  all  sorts 
of  people.  We  have  some  smart  Yankees  at  large 
who  actually  pull  folks  out  of  bed  and  make  them 
subscribe,  and  then  go  back  to  sleep  as  happy  as 
larks.  Then,  of  course,  we  hear  the  other  ex¬ 
treme.  For  example,  here  is  a  letter  from  a  Ver¬ 
mont  man  that  tells  its  own  story  : 

“  I  have  long  regarded  and  always  commended 
Tub  R.  N.-Y.  as  the  ablest  and  best  farmers’  paper 
on  this  continent.  But  my  own  engagements  are 
such  that  I  cannot  possibly  enlist  directly  in  the 
work  of  soliciting  subscriptions.  And  even  though 
this  were  not  so,  a  conscientious  regard  for  the 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that,  personally  and  di¬ 
rectly,  I  am  not  worth  a  picayune  as  a  solicitor  for 
any  article,  however  meritorious.  About  the  only 
success  I  ever  scored  along  that  line,  was  about  20 
odd  years  ago, when,  by  some  means  or  other, I  was 
able  so  to  influence  a  certain  woman  that  she  was 
moved  to  cast  her  lot  with  mine  in  a  lifelong  part¬ 
nership — and  I  have  felt  sorry  for  her  ever  since.” 

They  tell  us  that  “  pity  is  akin  to  love,”  so  we 
will  guarantee  that  the  woman  does  not  suffer. 
We  are  sorry  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  can’t  claim  any 
part  in  bringing  about  that  partnership,  but  the 
point  we  desire  to  make  is,  that  our  friend  doesn’t 
know  what  he  would  do  if  that  woman  were  to 
get  her  eye  firmly  fixed  on  that  piano,  and  make 
up  her  mind  that  it  must  be  captured.  Our  im¬ 
pression  is  that  our  bashful  friend  would  then 
make  the  effort  of  his  life,  and  that  farmers  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  10  miles  would  either  subscribe  or 
“  take  to  the  woods.” 

Now,  while  this  pleasant  event  may  not  occur, 
we  desire  to  say  to  this  friend,  and  all  others  like 
him,  that  we  are  much  obliged  to  them  for  saying 
what  they  do  about  us.  Even  though  they  do 
not  feel  like  acting,  we  are  grateful  for  their  good 
words.  Opinions  grow  and  spread,  and  a  word 
just  at  the  right  time  may  be  the  bacterium  that 
will  grow  into  a  subscription. 

And  now  let  us  consider  this  note  from  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  man: 

“  My  neighbors  are  so  depraved  that  I  can 
neither  persuade  them  to  give  me  a  dollar  for 
The  R.N.-Y.,  nor  bring  back  my  papers  that  have 
been  loaned.  So  I  shall  have  to  send  my  dollar 
alone,  as  I  do  not  think  that  -we  could  do  without 
the  paper  under  any  circumstances.” 

No  comment  of  ours  will  do  justice  to  such  a 
condition  of  affairs,  so  we  will  let  it  stand  for  it¬ 
self.  Those  neighbors  will  come  along  yet.  Keep 
at  them ! 

This  big  snow  storm  has  delayed  the  contest 
somewhat,  >and  the  clubs  are  still  small.  Oh, 
dear  !  What  a  chance  you  have  in  the  next  30 
days  to  make  some  money  !  You  can’t  do  it  by 
exercising  your  bashfulness  and  simply  saying 
pleasant  words— you  must  work  hard.  Here  are 
the  names  of  six  workers  who  won  the  dollar 
prizes  last  week  . 

March  Hi. — Walter  Johnson,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

17.  — S.  S.  Chandler  Jr.,  Waupaca  Co.,  Wis. 

18.  — W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

19.  — Ronson  German,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich. 

20. — S.  S.  Chandler  Jr,  Waupaca  Co.,  Wis. 

21. — W.  B.  Burt.  Suffolk  Co..  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  hay  market  is  quiet,  with  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Easter  trade  will  clean  up 
the  accumulation  of  eggs. 

Trade  in  California  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds  has 
been  steadily  improving  of  late. 


bill  therefor,  “defining  cheese  and  imposing  a 
tax  upon  and  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  exportation  of  filled  cheese.”  It  defines 
cheese  as  the  food  product  known  as  cheese, 
which  is  made  from  milk  or  cream,  and  without 
the  addition  of  oils,  fats,  vegetable  or  other 
foreign  matter.  Substitutes  for  this  article  are 
to  be  knowji  as  “  filled  cheese,”  upon  which 
special  taxes  are  imposed  as  follows:  Manufac¬ 
turers  to  pay  $400  per  annum  for  each  factory 
operated;  wholesale  dealers,  $250  per  annum,  and 
retail  dealers,  $50  per  annum.  “  Filled  chese”  is 
to  be  branded  as  such,  and  failure  to  do  so  is 
made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $500  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  one  year.  The  bill  is  broader  than  the 
oleomargarine  law,  in  that  it  imposes  a  tax  of 
one  cent  per  pound  on  all  filled  cheese  exported. 
About  the  only  opponents  to  this  measure,  are  the 
manufacturers  of  filled  cheese. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  City 
Hall,  Hornellsville,  March  26  and  27.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  embraces  addresses  on  various  topics  of 
interest  to  breeders,  by  well-known  authorities, 
a  question  box  and  discussions.  C.  K.  Mason, 
secretary,  Hornellsville. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  Peach  Buds. — Our 
peach  buds  were  entirely  killed  on  the  night  of 
February  17.  There  is  not  one  bud  alive  in  1 ,000 
Such  a  wholesale  destruction  of  buds  never 
occurred  in  this  locality  before.  For  the  past  30 
years,  there  has  never  been  an  entire  failure  of 
fruit  in  this  vicinity.  henry  lutts  &  son. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Experience 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap¬ 
plied.  To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  io% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat¬ 
ed  with  Potash  are  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 

the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


The  Price  of  Wheat 

has  advanced  20  cents  per  bushel.  Now  get  a  big 
yield  by  applying,  this  spring, 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

75  to  100  pounds  per  acre.  The  increase  in  STRAW 
ALONE  will  pay  for  the  Nitrate. 

The  Nitrate  can  be  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  fer¬ 
tilizers.  A  PAMPHLET,  telling  how  to  save  $10  per 
ton  on  fertilizers,  free.  Address 

8.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 


Creamery  butter  is  higher  than  one  year  ago, 
by  at  least  two  cents  per  pound. 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  Denmark  to 
increase  the  export  trade  of  that  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  Canada  has  shipped  to 
British  markets  since  January  1,  300,000  boxes  of 
cheese. 

The  heaviest  snow’  storm  for  several  years  has 
greatly  interfered  with  business  in  this  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

There  is  much  complaint  recently  of  the  mottled 
color  of  the  creamery  butter.  This  lowers  the 
price  usually,  at  least,  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  New’  York  Board  of  Health  has  found  sev¬ 
eral  cases  where  the  meat  from  tuberculous  cat¬ 
tle  has  been  sold  in  this  city,  and  has  entered 
complaints  with  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Some 
of  these  cases  will  be  investigated. 

The  German  duties  on  beef  have  been  reduced 
about  two-thirds.  Most  of  the  shipments  of  beef 
from  this  country  are  made  directly  from  the 
Western  packing  houses.  Under  the  reduced 
duties,  exports  are  likely  to  increase  largely. 

The  wholesale  produce  receivers  of  Philadelphia 
have  organized  for  protection  against  dishonest 
and  unscrupulous  dealers.  They  have  heretofore 
suffered  heavy  losses,  and  believe  that  a  proper 
organization  will  remedy  this,  to  a  large  extent, 
at  least. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  having  in  charge  the  many  bills  re¬ 
lating  to  filled  cheese,  have  agreed  on  a  substitute 
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Adorns  FERTILIZERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY  V 

theJarecki  Chemical  Cd, 

^  SANDUSKY.  QUID. 


Seventeen 

Farmers 

Have  reported  comparative  tests  which  they  have  made 
recently  with  different  kinds  of  fertilizers  on  potatoes  in 
comparison  with  the  Stockbridge.  Several  farmers  made  two 
and  three  tests  at  the  same  time,  so  that  there  were  twen¬ 
ty-six  experiments  with  other  kinds  as  compared  with 
nineteen  experiments  with  the  Stockbridge.  The  Stock- 
bridge  yields  averaged  109  1-5  barrels  per  acre,  and  the 
other  kinds  of  fertilizer  75  4-5,  leaving  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  Stockbridge  per  acre  of  33  2-5  barrels.  These  experi¬ 
ments  are  detailed  in  full  in  the  Stockbridge  catalogue. 

There  is  some  reason  for  this.  If  the  Stockbridge 
had  been  wanting  in  any  particular,  no  such  record  would 
have  been  made. 

,.  ^  years  I-I16  Stockbridge  Flanures  have  led 

in  field  results.  Everything  that  would  improve  their 
effectiveness  has  been  done.  For  1896  more  potash  has 
been  added,  in  one  case  nearly  40  %  increase,  but  there  is 
no  advance  in  the  price. 

The  Stockbridge  Hanures  are  made  “Double 
Strength,”  and  one  ton  will  therefore  go  as  far  as  two 
tons  of  other  kinds.  The  forms  of  the  plant  food  furnished 
are  also  best  adapted  to  the  different  crops,  and  they  can 
he  relied  upon  to  insure  good  results,  as  they  have  done 
for  the  past  twenty-three  years. 

See  our  local  agents  or  address 

FERTILIZER  27  Beaver  St, ffew  York 
1J\J  T  T  IV L, IV  COMPANY,  43  Chatham  St,  Boston 


Special  Fertilizers 

FOR  ALL  CROPS.  GOODS  ALWAYS  UNIFORM. 


Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Company, 

General  Office  :  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

WORKS:  CARTERET,  N.  J. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


BY  THE 


"  WESTERN  UNION 
SURE  CHEMICALS, 

CROP  _  _ 

MAKERS  Cleveland  @o 


ASHES. 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS.  Brantford,  Ont. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 


BUY  CARTERET 

FERTILIZERS 


DIRECT 


HIGH-GRADE  SCIENTIFIC  PLANT  FOOD. 

Shipped  to  consumers,  freight  paid.  Small  lots,  for 
cash,  at  lowest  and  wholesale  prices.  Closest  figures 
to  large  buyers.  Pamphlet  free. 


EASTERN  FARM  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION, 


Montclair, 
N.  J. 


FortlllTai1  Ketuiled  at  Wholesale  Prices' 
Ivl  IIIIX  vl  Write  us  before  buving. 

STEARNS  FERT.  CO.,  98  Water  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


We  will  sell  you  the 

LEADER 

SEED  SOWER 

the  finest  In  the  market, 
for  $1.25;  sold  last  year 
for  $2.50.  Send  for  cat.- 

C.  A.  FOSTER 
NOVELTY  CO., 

Elkhart.  Ind. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 
BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


made  only  by  HltlCS  PlOW  CO.  Boston  and  new  Vork. 


Familiar  Keystone  Cora  Planter 


Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalogs*. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  OO. 

YORK,  PA. 


Send  for  Laroe  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  in  hills, 
drills  &  checks, 
i  n  distances 
desired.  It  is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty,  In  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton,  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


LOUDEflfS 


flfflXGRAI  H 
SLUMS* 


PAY 

to  get  our  la¬ 
test  Cata- 
logue  of  the 
greatest  line 
of 


UJIVTnni  C  on  Earth.  Apostalwill  bring  it. 
•Ill  I  I  UULtf  Alsovaluable  information  about 
Haying  and  Huy  Barns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest. •Write  atonce.  Address 
t.OUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

8tate  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  fancy . 

Factory,  firsts . 

Factory,  seconds . 

Factory,  thirds . 

Rolls,  choice  ..  . 

Poor  to  stood . 
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OUT)  BUTTER. 


Creamery.  State,  fall  make . 13  @18 

Western,  summer  make . 12  @18 

State,  dairy,  tubs,  finest . 15  @— 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

State  dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest . 15  @— 

Firsts .  13  @14 

Seconds .  11  @12 

State  dairy,  firkins,  finest . 15  ®— 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds  . 11  @12 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds . 10  @ — 

Western  factory .  8  @11 


EGOS. 


New-laid,  fanoy  (nearby;  .  12  @  1214 

Pennsylvania  &  Md.,  country  marks -  12  @  — 

Western,  (resh  collections,  fancy .  11 14® 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  choice .  11  @  — 

Common  to  good .  10}4®  1094 

Duck  eggs,  Md.,  per  doz .  28  @  29 

Western,  per  doz .  25  ©  23 

Southern,  per  doz .  24  @  25 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  8J*£@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . . .  7  @  8 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  5  @  6J6 

8mall,  per  lb .  3  @  4 


Spring  lambs,  each .  ....2  00  @5  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ..  8  ©  12 
Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to 00  lbs.,  per  lb.  6^@  7 

00  to  80  lbs.  per  lb .  6  ®  104 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  514®  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  5]4 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  i'A®  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  3&@  i}4 


POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl .  4  50@5  50 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Havana.  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Houlton  Hose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . 1  50@  — 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  26@1  40 

Maine  llebron,  per  sack .  90@1  00 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  . .  .  05®  85 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  75@1  00 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  50@  80 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  50®  75 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  00®  70 

Common,  per  sack .  50@  00 

Sweets,  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  50 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  75@3  25 


Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 1  50@2  00 

DRV- PACKED  POULTRY. 

Capons,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  .18  @  20 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  10  @  170 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Western,  large,  per  lb .  10  @  17 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  11  ©  13'*} 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3-4  lbs.  per  pair,  per  lb..  25  @  28  t 

Phila.,  4-5  lbs.  per  pair,  per  lb .  18  @  20}£ 

Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb .  lb  @  17 

Phila,,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Jersey,  per  2b .  il  @  13 

State  and  Penn.,  choice,  per  lb .  11  @  12  O 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  10^@  11  rj 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  9^j 

Chickens  &  fowls,  mixed,  West’n.  choice.  1014®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  814@  014 

Inferior,  per  lb .  5  @  0 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  11  @  11^ 

Western,  choice,  per  lb .  10]4®  11 

Western,  fair  to  good .  814®  014 

Western,  inferior .  5  @  0 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  I 

Ducks,  choice,  per  lb . 16  @  17 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

Geese,  Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Turkeys,  dry-picked,  choice  young  hens.  HQ- 
Mixed  young  hens  and  young  toms..  1214®  1814 

Choice  young  toms .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good .  11  @  12 

Old  toms .  11  @  12 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  prime, per  doz  bunch.5  50@7  00 


Charleston,  shorts,  per  doz  bunches . 4  50@5  00 

Charleston,  culls,  per  doz  bunches . 3  00@4  00 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 3  00@5  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  50@  — 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 3  00@6  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5@  15 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 2  50@5  00 

BTorida,  per  barrel-crate . 2  00@2  25 

Foreign,  per  100 . 6  00@8  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  86@1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl .  — @  — 

California,  per  case . 2  00@3  50 

Celery,  fancy,  large . . . . .  75@1  25 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40@  65 

Small,  per  doz .  15@  30 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  box . 3  00@6  00 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  perorate . 1  0U@2  60 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  50 

Lettuce, Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@2  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  50 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50@1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Onions.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  60@  90 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . . . 1  00@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Radishes,  Fla,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@4  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  09@2  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@2  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00@3  50 

Per  crate . 1  5U@3  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  50 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  25@  60 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  90®  1  00 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,491  cans  of  milk, 
199  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  395  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  tl.30  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


£Ui,$  rcUanro  u,$  %  tlv  c  vt  i  &  inn* 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yohker. 


When  lovo 

knocks  at  a  wo¬ 
man’s  heart  he 
usually  comes  in 
disguise.  Doesn’t 
want  it  known 
what  he’s  up  to. 

I  f  she  knew  all 
about  the  little 
rascal,  would  she 

D|  let  him  in  ?  That’s  a  question. 

|  -  Women  are  apt  to  look  upon 

love  and  marriage  as  purely 
a  matter  of  sentiment  and  af¬ 
fection.  That  is  pretty  nearly 
right ;  yet  there  is  a  practical 
side  to  it  too  ;  and  the  best  way 
to  preserve  the  ideal  aspect  of 
marriage  and  maternity  is  not 
to  forget  the  practical  part  of 
it.  A  woman  cannot  be  a  thor¬ 
oughly  happy  wife  and  mother 
unless  the  distinctive  physical 
organism  of  her  sex  is  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condi¬ 
tion.  The  best  friend  that  wo¬ 
man  ever  had  is  the  “Favorite 
Prescription,’’  of  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Chief  Consulting  Phy¬ 
sician  of  the  Invalids’  Hotel 
Und  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  The  “Prescription,”  is 
a  perfect  and  infallible  remedy  for  every 
form  of  "female  weakness.”  It  cures  by 
restoring  health  and  strength  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  organism,  which  cannot  be  reached  by 
“local  applications  ; ”  thus  the  cure  is  radi¬ 
cal,  complete  and  constitutional. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  eminent  reputation  as  a  phy- 
sician  of  wide  learning ;  and  hi3  special 
knowledge  of  the  delicate  and  intricate  or¬ 
ganism  of  women,  accounts  for  the  unpar¬ 
alleled  confidence,  which  women  place  in 
his  “Favorite  Prescription,”  over  every 
other  remedy.  Its  use  obviates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  dreaded  “examinations”  and  the 
stereotyped  “local  treatments.” 

Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Dear  Sir I  suffered  fourteen 
years  with  female  weakness,  nervousness  and 
general  debility,  trying  everything  I  could  find 
to  help  me  — all  to  no  avail.  I  then  heard  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  and  although  I  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discouraged,  I  thought  I  would  try  once 
more  to  find  relief.  I  took  your  Golden  Medical 


trou 


(Jlrs.) 


Very  sincerely  yours 


Box  46,  Saratoga, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal 


Ine  Way  to  Save  Money 

;rower.  Orders  booked  now  for  fall  shipment;  any 
rind;  any  quantity;  price  right.  Cbas.  Pierson  Augur 
fc  Son  Porn  Growers.  Wnndhrldgc.  Conn. 


mCJJE  Peas  for  improving  the  land,  and  fur- 
OrlLLi  nishing  plant-food  for  future  crops. 
The  vines  and  roots  add  nitrogen  and  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  soil.  The  peas  make  tine  food  for  growing 
animals,  for  eggs  and  for  milk.  I  have  the  following 
varieties;  Wonderful.  Clay,  Whippoorwill  and  Black. 

ORIUS  A.  BROWNE,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Preeaea,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  tV .Water St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


HANG  ON  TO  THIS  DAT  Dll.  THIS  WITT  NOT  AT  TEAM  AGAIN. 


HURRAH ! 

FOR  THE 


NEW  WHITE  GAP  YELLOW  DENT! 


EVERY  FARMER  GETS  A  PRIZE  WHO  PLANTS  WHITE  CAP! 

It  is  a  Prize  within  itself.  It  is  both  a  Gold  Mine  and  a  Silver  Mine. 
The  Kernels  have  a  Golden  Body  and  are  Silver  Tipped. 


This  corn  is  placed  at  the  “  head  of  the 
heap  ”  by  most  large  seedsmen,  and  that  is  its 
place.  It  originated  within  eight  miles  of  my  place 
and  hundreds  of  farmers  in  this  locality  will  plant  no 
other. 

It  contains  more  solid  merit  than  any  corn  e^er  cat¬ 
alogued.  It  is  suitable  for  all  climates  and  soils, 
grows  large  ears  and  matures  early. 

It  is  from  7  to  10  days  earlier  than  Learning,  and  on 
poor,  thin  land  will  yield  30  per  cent  more  corn. 

After  growing  different  varieties  of  merit,  S.  H. 
Todd,  the  largest  breeder  of  Chester  White 
hogs  in  the  world,  says  :  “  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 
beats  them  all.  It  is  sure  to  yield  me  a  good  crop  of 
sound  corn.  It  makes  more  bone  and  strength  than 
any  other  corn,  and  I  will  grow  no  other.”  JV1  r.  Todd 
took$2,175  in  prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  on 
his  hogs;  is  a  large  grower  of  corn,  and  his  recom¬ 
mend  on  this  corn  is  honest  and  reliable. 

Grown  in  a  section  with  over  GO  other 
varieties,  it  outyielded  all  other  kinds,  and  with¬ 
stood  the  drought  much  better  than  others.  This  corn 
will  ho  appreciated  by  those  living  in  drought  sections 
and  by  farmers  who  have  poor,  thin  soil,  while  on 
strong  soil  it  has  no  superior. 

There  are  more  fine  points  combined  in  this  corn 
than  in  any  other  in  general  cultivation.  Large 
growers  in  the  great  corn  belt,  as  well  as  those  out  of 
it,  will  be  pleased  with  this  corn,  because — 

1st.  It  yields  good  crops  on  poor,  thin  land. 

2nd.  The  ears  are  large,  handsome  and  well  filled. 

3d.  It  is  sure  to  mature  in  from  90  to  95  days. 

4th.  It  husks  easily  and  shells  easily. 

5th.  It  commands  the  highest  price  in  market. 

6th.  It  will  grow  more  bushels  on  poor,  thin  land- 
than  any  other  corn  in  the  world. 

7th.  It  stands  drought  better  than  60  other  varieties 
grown  in  the  same  section. 

8th.  It  will  outshell  and  outyleld  the  Learning. 

9th.  It  grows  its  fodder  strong,  rank  and  quick,  and 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  high. 

10th.  It  is  sure  to  please  those  who  give  it  a  trial. 
Compare  my  prices  with  those  of  other  large  seeds 
men.  You  will  find  mine  much  the  lowest.  Why? 

Simply  because  I  am  located  in  a  section  in  which 
this  seed  is  largely  grown.  Nearly  all  the  large 
seedsmen  come  here  for  their  seed. 

I  Make  This  Corn  a  Great  Specialty. 

My  seed  is  superior  to  that  offered  by  other  seeds¬ 
men  for  the  reason  that  mine  is  Selected,  and  all 
tips  taken  off  before  it  is  shelled.  It  is  a  fact  that 
seed  corn  is  seldom  tipped. 

Please  compare  my  prices  with  those  of  other  large 
seedsmen.  My  prices  are  as  follows,  sacks  free; 

Pint ,  postpaid,  20c.;  quart,  30c.  Express 
or  Freight  paid  by  purchaser — Peck,  50c.; 
half  bushel.  90c.;  bushel,  $1.50;  five  bush¬ 
els  or  more,  $1.25  per  bushel;  10  bushels  or 
more,  $1. 10  per  bushel.  Sample  ear,  post¬ 
paid,  25c. 

This  corn  is  Pure  and  Vital,  tips  of  ears  taken 
off,  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  especially  for  my  large 
and  growing  trade. 

1  have  30  \  arleties  of  Seed  Corn,  including  Field, 
Sweet,  Ensilage  and  Popcorn. 

I  am  the  largest  shipper  of  seed  oats  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  1  have  now  the  famous  Lincoln,  Bonanza 
King,  American  Banner  and  Black  Russian. 
They  are  all  good  ones. 

Send  for  my  Seed  Catalogue,  describing  all  kinds 
of  garden  seeds,  oats,  corn  and  other  seeds. 
Send  money  order,  bank  draft,  or  registered  letter  ta 
my  risk.  Birmingham  is  my  money-order 
office.  Don't  delay.  First  come,  first  served. 


Address  S.  P.  SHEPARD, 


HENRIETTA,  OHIO. 


The  Farmers’  Choice 

is  TUB 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 


ROOFING. 

For  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  absolutely 
fire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  Insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

Chicago.  111.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


Buy  our  “ECLIPSE  ROOFING  PAINT”  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street,  Niles,  O. 


DO  YOU 


INTEND 

TO 


DUILD 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
AND  GET  OUR  BOOK 

"SLATE  ROOFS” 

WHY  THEY  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

MAILED  FREE. 

Bangor  Excelsior  Slate  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

^vv^wwwvwwvvwvwvwwwwwC 


.QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 

WBMMKla 

ROOFING. 


£rongWATER  PROOFS 


affected 
gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron, 

(L  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 

Vnter  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  andcheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 
TheUAY  JHAMLLA  ROOFING  CO.,  UAMl>Efl,iU. 


Then  save  her  strength,  save 

_ ^  her  health,  save  I 

Brim'S  her  beauty  anil 
make  her  happy ' 
«j  »  buying  her  a  | 

V  FAULTLESS 
QUAKER  DISH' 
WASHER. 

It  is  a  marvel  of 
simplicity  and  a  I 
wonder  for  utility.  . 

Washes,  rinces, ' 
__  dries  &  polishes  , 
in  two  minutes.  ’ 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  | 
It  sells  quickly. 
Everybody  wants  it  when  they  once  see  it.  Agents  ( 
make  money  rapidly.  Write  today  for  terms,  etc.  i 
The  Quaker  Novelty  Co.  Salem,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.— First-class  farm,  about  200  acres,  with¬ 
in  3  miles  of  Poughkeepsie,  cheap  or  on  easy  terms, 
or  will  trade  for  New  York  City  property.  Full  in¬ 
formation,  John  Dunphy,  29  Ferry  St.,  New  York,  or 
Wilkinson  &  Cossum,  Attorneys,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  R1VENRURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
393  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Irving  National  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


(Successor)  M.  N.Ed- 
■  n  ■  I  EL  Vs  W  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

CALVES  POULTRY,  CAME,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Pinil  FOR  SALE.— P  RICE,  *1,100. 
L  II  U  nil  Farm.  31  14  acres,  in  a  hop  district  of 
j  U  ||  Itfl  Now  York  State.  No  better  hop  land 
I  Ift  I  I IV I  outdoors.  House,  Barn,  flophouse, 
Hennery.  &c.  50  apple  trees;  splendid  flat  of  214  acres 
in  stumns  yet;  7  acres  woods;  water,  house  and  barn, 
from  never-failing  springs.  Assessed.  $1,000.  Worth  j 
$1,000  a  year  if  in  small  fruits.  Few  miles  from  Sharon 
Springs  on  turnpike.  Would  like  to  work  it  in  small 
fruits  for  capitalist.  T.  GILLILAND,  Sharon,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

32  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Can  get  you  highest  market  prices  for  fine  goods. 
CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER.  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  CALVES  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Shipping  cards  and  stencils  on  application. 
Reference :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  ofThe  Orchard,  Garden^ 

Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  ‘'Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Frul"  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce  desir¬ 
ing  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission 
1  Merchant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  XII. 

These  articles  were  designed  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  facts  about  feeding  a  hen. 
We  did  not  expect  to  have  much  to  say 
about  the  feeding  of  other  animals,  but 
as  all  living  things  eat,  and  as  food  costs 
money,  we  find  it  impossible  to  keep 
people  from  asking  questions  about  the 
feeding  of  cows, horses,  and  even  humans. 

The  mere  fact  of  obtaining  a  “  bal¬ 
ance  ”  to  a  ration  is  only  one  side  of  the 
matter.  There  are  other  things  to  be 
considered  besides  the  figuring.  For 
example,  here  is  a  question  from  our 
old  friend,  O.  W.  Mapes  : 

Can  an  animal  become  cloyed  by  eating  a 
“  balanced  ration  ”  ?  Good  pasture  is  said  to  be 
such  a  ration,  and  I  never  knew  an  animal  to 
become  cloyed  on  it. 

This  is  an  important  and  interesting 
question,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  giving  our  space,  this  week,  to 
a  discussion  of  it. 

An  Important  Point  Considered. 

The  day  your  letter  was  received,  we 
had  two  cows  cloyed  on  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  The  grain  fed  these  cows,  was  a 
mixture  sold  us  under  a  guarantee  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  used  by  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers.  Each  of  the  feeds  was  analyzed  be¬ 
fore  mixing,  and  the  grains  put  together 
so  that  the  mixture  contained  a  certain 
percentage  of  digestible  protein,  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  fat.  We  gave  sufficient  ensi¬ 
lage  and  hay  to  bring  the  total  feed  up 
to  the  standard  ration.  In  the  summer 
of  1894,  we  bought  70  grade  cows,  fresh 
in  milk,  to  eat  our  surplus  ensilage.  As 
cotton-seed  meal  was  cheap,  we  fed 
large  quantities  of  it  to  these  cows, 
always,  however,  mixing  it  with  bran. 
We  frequently  had  cows  “  off  feed,”  and 
sometimes  sick,  and  were  troubled  with 
garget.  Our  Guernsey  cows  in  the  same 
barn,  fed  the  same  ensilage  and  hay, 
but  fed  a  grain  ration  not  containing 
cotton-seed  meal,  gave  us  no  trouble. 
Finally,  as  a  matter  of  profit,  we  were 
forced  to  drop  the  heavy  feeding  to  the 
grades  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  give 
them  the  same  grain  ration  the  Guern¬ 
seys  were  receiving,  and  we  had  no 
more  trouble. 

In  our  feeding,  we  have  found  that  a 
ration  must  have  other  qualities  besides 
being  simply  “  balanced.”  With  our 
methods  of  feeding,  watering  and  hand¬ 
ling  the  cows,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
their  bowels  in  such  shape  that  the 
droppings  will  be  like  those  made  when 
the  cow  is  on  good  pasture.  Whenever 
the  droppings  begin  to  get  hard  and 
dry,  the  milk  yield  begins  to  shrink. 
We  have  found  it  profitable  to  feed  lin¬ 
seed-oil  meal  heavily  on  this  account. 

At  present,  our  grain  mixture  is  made 
in  the  proportion,  bran,  1,250  pounds; 
corn  meal,  100  pounds;  ground  oats  and 
barley,  100  pounds;  gluten  feed,  100 
pounds;  cotton-seed  meal,  150  pounds; 
Cleveland  linseed  meal,  300  pounds.  It 
requires,  daily,  about  10  pounds  of  this 
mixture  in  addition  to  the  ensilage  and 
hay  we  feed,  to  make  a  balanced  ration 
for  a  1,000-pound  cow.  During  the  cold 
weather,  we  used  the  old  process  oil  meal 
instead  of  the  Cleveland,  on  account  of 
the  greater  amount  of  oil  in  the  old  pro¬ 
cess.  We  think  that  more  oil  is  required 
in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  to  keep 
the  bowels  right.  We  have  not  tried  it, 
but  all  our  experience  indicates  that,  if 
we  were  to  throw  out  the  linseed  meal 
in  our  ration  and  substitute  sufficient 
cotton-seed  meal  to  balance  the  ration, 
our  milk  yield  would  decrease,  and  we 
would  have  cows  cloyed  and  with  caked 
udders. 

It  is  surprising  to  us  how  often  this 
point  is  overlooked  in  compounding  ra¬ 
tions.  As  an  illustration,  several  papers 


have  published,  this  winter,  as  a  good 
ration,  one  formulated  by  a  prominent 
station  worker,  and  made  up  of  hay, 
corn  stover,  wheat  middlings,  corn-and- 
cob  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal.  These 
feeds  were  combined  so  as  to  furnish  the 
necessary  digestible  muscle-makers,  fat- 
formers  and  fat,  but,  for  all  that, 
every  one  of  the  feeds  used  is  consti¬ 
pating.  It  may  be  that,  if  cattle  are 
turned  out  most  of  the  day  in  cold 
weather,  are  kept  in  a  cold  barn  at  night, 
and  drink  out  of  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice, 
the  ice  water  will  act  as  a  physic  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  keep  the  bowels  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  with  such  a  ration  ;  but  under  our 
conditions — a  stable  above  50  degrees, 
water  constantly  before  the  cattle  at  the 
temperature  of  the  barn,  and  continuous 
stabling  in  cold  weather — such  a  con¬ 
stipating  ration,  although  perfectly 
balanced,  would  be  very  unprofitable. 

We  have  found  that,  besides  being 
balanced,  a  ration  must  not  be  too 
bulky.  The  cheapest  grain  ration  we 
can  feed  to-day,  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
bran  to  one  part  linseed  meal,  and  we 
have  tried  to  feed  this  mixture  to  sev¬ 
eral  cows  this  winter.  It  is  very  bulky, 
and  many  of  our  cows  will  not  eat  enough 
to  obtain  sufficient  nutriment  for  a  good 
yield. 

We  get  the  best  results  when  our  bal¬ 
anced  ration  is  “  appetizing,”  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  use  several  grains 
in  making  a  ration.  Fresh  cows  are  often 
very  “  fussy  ”  about  eating  when  we  are 
trying  to  push  them,  and  show  strong 
likes  and  dislikes  for  various  feeds.  If 
the  best  yield  is  desired,  it  pays  to  humor 
these  fancies,  and  balance  the  ration 
with  the  feeds  the  cow  likes. 

One  point  needs  explanation.  Feeds 
may  vary  sufficiently  from  the  average 
composition  as  published  in  feeding 
tables,  to  make  trouble  without  careful 
watching.  In  1894,  our  corn  was  poorly 
eared  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  use  a  good  deal  of 
corn  meal  in  our  ration.  In  1895,  our 
ensilage  corn  was  heavily  eared,  and  we 
find  it  best  to  use  only  enough  corn  meal 
in  the  ration  to  make  it  taste  good.  We 
have  had  to  guess  each  year  how  much 
our  ensilage  varied  from  the  published 
analyses,  and  figure  a  ration  accordingly. 

We  are  greatly  interested  in  your  hen¬ 
feeding  talks,  and  in  compounding  our 
poultry  ration,  used  your  figures  for  ani¬ 
mal  meal — 42  per  cent  muscle-makers, 
12  per  cent  fat.  The  feeding  results  were 
not  exactly  satisfactory,  and  as  animal 
meal  was  an  important  source  of  our 
muscle-makers,  we  had  it  analyzed,  and 
found  the  meal  we  were  using  contained 
33.7  per  cent  muscle- makers  and  8.4  per 
cent  fat.  A  new  ration  on  this  basis  gave 
better  results.  H.  m.  cottrell. 


These  rouse  the  stomach  to  better  action, 
hence  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  change  of 
food,  other  things  being  equal  and  the 
change  not  being  too  radical,  is  bene¬ 
ficial. 

An  animal  may  be  injured  seriously 
by  overeating,  either  a  balanced  or  un¬ 
balanced  ration.  Whenever,  from  any 
cause,  an  animal  eats  more  than  it  can 
fairly  well  digest,  it  is  injured,  and  this 
is  as  likely  to  be  true  of  a  balanced  as 
of  an  unbalanced  ration.  The  only 
nice  point  about  it  is,  that  the  animal 
could  eat  more  of  a  balanced  ration  be¬ 
fore  it  might  be  called  overeating,  than 
it  could  of  an  unbalanced  one.  For  in¬ 
stance,  oats  alone  are  a  well-balanced 
ration  for  a  horse  ;  yet  we  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  feed  oats  so  exclusively  and 
abundantly  as  to  produce  undesirable 
results.  I.  p.  ROBERTS. 


•pltecr Unn e o us$  gul v r vt i.s inti- 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruhai,  New-Yokkek. 


Thinness  is  often  a  sign  of 
poor  health.  A  loss  of  weight 
generally  shows  something  is 
wrong.  If  due  to  a  cough, 
cold,  any  lung  trouble,  or  if 
there  is  an  inherited  tendency 
to  weak  lungs,  take  care  ! 

Scotts  £trvuf*im, 

of  Cod-liver  Oil,  with  Hypo- 
phosphites,  is  a  fat-food  and 
more.  It  causes  such  changes 
in  the  system  that  the  gain  is 
permanent  and  improvement 
continues  even  after  you  cease 
taking  it.  Sound  flesh;  rich 
blood;  strong  nerves;  good 
digestion;  aren’t  these  worth 
a  thought  ? 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  (Ask  your  doc¬ 
tor .)  This  is  because  it  is  always  palatable — always 
uniform — always  contains  the  purest  Norwegian  Cod- 
liver  Oil  and  Hypopbosphites. 

Insist  on  Scott’s  Emulsion  with  trade-mark  of 
man  and  fish. 

Put  up  in  50  cent  and  $1.00  sizes.  The  small  size 
may  be  enough  to  cure  your  cough  or  help  your  baby. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 
printing  for  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  stock  raisers. 
Letter-heads,  Envelopes, 
Cards,  Tags,  Circulars,  etc.  New  type,  good 
work,  reasonable  prices. 

POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Changing  the  Food. 

A  “  balanced  ration,”  when  composed 
continuously  of  the  same  kinds  of  food, 
is  not  as  appetizing  as  when  the  foods 
are  changed  in  character,  preserving  at 
the  same  time  the  proper  balance.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  animals,  as 
well  as  man,  like  a  change  of  food,  al¬ 
though  the  constituents  of  the  food  or 
the  ration  may  be  virtually  the  same  as 
those  used  before.  I  suppose  that  this 
desire  for  change  is  due  to  physiological 
laws,  and  is  founded  upon  the  aromas  or 
peculiar  tastes  which  the  foods  have. 
After  the  salivary  glands  and  digestive 
oi’gans  have  become  accustomed  to  any 
particular  volatile  oils  or  flavors,  they 
become,  as  it  were,  immune,  hence 
stimulation  is  diminished.  Now  if  a 
change  of  food,  preserving  the  balance, 
can  be  introduced,  we  get  a  new  kind 
and  quality  of  volatile  oils  or  flavors. 


Do  You  Use  a  Churn  ? 

If  bo,  you  should  try  a 

DIAMOND 

BALANCE  CHURN. 

It  churnsEasier,  Quicker.Closer,  and 
is  more  Convenient  than  any  other. 
Every  user’s  word  for  it.  Send  for  circular  and  intro¬ 
ductory  price,  if  wo  have  no  agent  in  your  locality,  to 
Mention  this  paper.  Diamond  Balance  Churn  Co.  Balloon  Spa.,  X.  V. 


DOYOUWANTACREAMERY 
or  A  CHEESE  FACTORY 

in  your  neighborhood?  If  so  and  you  will 
let  us  know,  we  will  help  you  get  one  and 
furnish  all  information  free.  Dairy  com¬ 
munities  are  the  most  prosperous  to-day 
everywhere.  If  you  can  furnish  300  cows 
in  a  radius  of  5  miles  from  a  factory  you 
can  make  it  pay.  Might  pay  with  less  if 
you  had  special  advantages  as  to  markets. 
Our  line  of  factory  and  dairy  apparatus 
and  supplies  was  never  larger,  never 
better.  We  are  always  glad  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  quote  prices. 

CREAMERY  PACKACE  MFC.  CO. 
1-3-5  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  Helps  them,  helps  us, 
may  help  you- 


Little  Chickens 
Thrive 


Wi  When  they  are 
daily  fed  with  a 
ration  of 


“Bradley’s  Superior 

Meat-Meal,” 


as  it  supplies  them 
1  with  the  well- 
cooked  meat  and 
bone  that  they 
must  have  in  order 
to  attain  a  sturdy 
growth. 


Our  little  book  "  Feeding  for  Eggs  and 
Growth”  will  teil  you  all  about  it. 
Sent  free. 


POULTRY 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 

CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
out  up  In  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can;  $3  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO.. 
20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  JMt. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Ouarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  It.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


HEW  MAMMOTH  POULTRY 

CUIDE  showing  colored  plate  of  chickens 
in  natural  colors.  Finest  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Almost  100  pages.  Tells  all  about 
Poultry  for  Profit  or  Pleasure.  Price  on  ly  15c. 
JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR..  Box  66  Freeport.  Ills. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896£ 

Printed  In  colors  that  are  correct.  C 
Best  and  finest  illustrated  Poultry  [ 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  itf 
I  and  be  convinced.  It  tells  how  tof 
I  make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build  V 
F  poultry  houses,  gives  remedies  for j< 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  ofj, 
fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  inf 
poultry  this  book  is  what  your 
)  want.  Sent  post  paid  for  15  cents./1 

1  The  J.  W.  Miller  Co.  Boxi44,  Freeport,  Ills.)' 


GREIDER’S  HEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  fine«t 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
disea sen, best  lice  destroyer, pricesof  eggs  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  birds, send  10  centsfor  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  IftonUEWIfllvtn  o  rUUL I  HI  BUUK 

96  pages,  printed  in  6  colors.  Birdseye  view 
Uv  of  largest  Poultry  Farm.  Tells  all  about 
Chickens,  Prices  of  same,  their  Diseases, 
4MHS  remedies, poultry  buildings, etc.;  finely  illwr 
trated.  Prle.onlylSe.  C.  G.  SHOEMAKER,  Kr.cport,  Illi,(.S.A. 


FtQQ  Pata  nmio  of  22  varieties  of  prize  winning 
II  CG  UatalUffUC  fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bears  a  scorecard  by  F.  H.  Shellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W.  E.  Senneff,  Prop.,  Dixon,  Ill. 


AO  Standard  Bnajd  el  1  ■  us- 1 
tratsd  A  fully  described  | 
In  my  new  Poultry  Book 
Reliable  information  for  I 
poultrymen  &  intending  I 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese:  also  Shetland  I 
Ponies.  Send  6c in  stumps  I 
.3.  COOZ.  Boi 42.  Huntley,  III.  * 


SEND  FOR 

_ _ _ _  Sample  copy  ol 

[CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

^  Catalog,  of  BEE  SUPPLIES 


I  Magazine,  an 

'  FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO 


Mcdina,0. 


P  A  QJT'TT'TTT?  A  (A  Solid  Liniment.) 

X  iLiol-CiUIlil  FOR  MAIM  AND  BEAST. 

•‘Suckling  coltcut  on  barb  wire, 
healed  without  a  scar.”  “Mare 
lame  inshoulder6yrs.,  used  Pas- 
teura  cured  in  week.  ”  “Jersey 
heifer  with  badly  i  n  flamed  udder 
(garget)  cured  In  12  hrs.”  “Had 
apigwith  rheumatism,  no  use  of 
hindlegs, applied  Pastevra ,  re- 

_ _  covered  in  one  week.”  No  bad 

-■mellor  stain.  50 cts.  per  box,  postpaid. 

Pasteura  Medicine  Co.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

HORNS  AND  GRUBS  ON  COWS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  New  York  Law  of  Veterinary  Practice. 

J.  P.,  Marshville,  JV.  Y.—lf  I  own  a  machine  for 
dishorning  cattle,  have  I  the  right  to  dishorn  for 
other  farmers  and  charge  for  the  same  ?  I  am 
informed  that  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  or  one  holding  a  diploma  as  a  graduate 
of  some  veterinary  college.  Do  the  State  author¬ 
ities  claim  that  dishorning  cattle  is  practicing 
veterinary  medicine  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  such  a 
law  is  repealed,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
farmer,  for  I  know  I  can  do  it  as  well  as  any 
veterinarian,  and  as  well  as  though  I  had  studied 
veterinary  medicine  all  my  life. 

Section  170  of  the  Laws  of  New  York 
for  1893-4  reads  :  “  No  person  shall  prac¬ 
tice  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery,  or 
any  branch  thereof,  as  a  profession,  in 
this  State  for  compensation,  or  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  receive  or  accept 
any  compensation  for  his  services  as  a 
practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine  or 
surgery,  unless  he  has  been  duly  regis¬ 
tered,  etc.”  The  penalty  for  violation 
of  the  act  is  that  such  practitioner  “shall 
forfeit  to  the  county  wherein  such  prac¬ 
tice  is  engaged,  or  such  violation  occurs, 
the  sum  of  $50  for  every  such  violation.” 

You  will  thus  see  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  any  one  to  dishorn  cattle  or  perform 
any  other  operation  upon  the  domestic 
animals  in  this  State,  for  compensation, 
unless  he  has  been  duly  registered  to 
practice  veterinary  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery.  Dishorning  cattle  is  certainly 
practicing  veterinary  surgery.  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  that  “  the  sooner  such  a 
law  is  repealed  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  farmer.”  If  you  had  seen  as  many 
sore,  badly  suppurating  cows’  heads  as  I 
have  during  the  past  year  or  two,  due  to 
improper  dishorning,  or  the  lack  of  a 
proper  dressing,  by  ignorant,  incompe¬ 
tent  men,  you  might,  possibly,  change 
your  opinion.  In  such  cases,  the  farmer 
might  better  have  paid  a  competent 
operator  the  exorbitant  price  of  $2  to  $5 
per  head,  rather  than  have  the  operation 
performed  as  it  was  for  nothing.  If  the 
farmer  is  to  employ  and  pay  an  operator, 
it  will  be  more  profitable  to  him  in  the 
end  to  employ  a  skillful  or  competent 
one. 

Grubs  in  a  Cow's  Back. 

O.  \V.  S.,  Frankton ,  Ind. — What  ails  my  cow? 
Her  back,  from  her  hip  bones  up  to  and  partly 
over  her  ribs,  is  all  covered  with  lumps  about  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut.  On  examining  them,  I  find 
a  small  hole  about  the  size  of  a  buckshot,  and 
by  squeezing  the  lumps,  large  worms  from  three- 
quarters  to  one  Inch  long  and  half  an  inch  thick 
will  come  out.  What  causes  them,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  them?  The  cow  eats  well, 
but  doesn’t  look  well  and  her  hair  looks  rough. 

These  lumps  are  commonly  known  as 
warbles,  and  are  due  to  the  presence 
under  the  skin  of  the  larval  form  of  the 
botfly  or  gadfly  of  cattle,  the  llypoderma 
linerta.  The  life  history  of  this  grub  or 
larva  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Cooper  Curtice. 

“  During  the  months  of  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  adult  botfly  lays  its  eggs 
somewhere  on  cattle,  presumably  the 
back,  by  attaching  them  to  the  hairs. 
The  eggs  hatch  while  yet  attached  to  the 
hair,  when  the  young  grubs  are  licked 
by  the  cattle  and  swallowed,  or  lodged 
in  the  back  of  the  mouth  or  esophagus. 
During  the  early  part  of  winter,  the 
grubs  may  be  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
gullet  or  esophagus.  Later,  about 
Christmas  time,  the  grubs  first  appear 
under  the  skin  of  the  back  and  loins, 
when  the  warbles  are  formed.  The 
larva  continues  its  development  in  the 
warble,  and  having  attained  its  full 
growth  by  April  or  May,  (earlier  in  a 
warmer  climate),  it  effects  its  escape 
from  the  abscess,  through  the  hole  in 
the  skin,  falls  to  the  ground,  where  it 
develops  from  the  larval  to  the  pupal 
stage.  It  remains  in  the  pupa  state 
about  six  weeks,  when  the  fly  appears, 
and  is  again  ready  to  attack  the  cattle.” 

Treatment  consists  in  squeezing  the 
grubs  from  the  warble,  first  enlarging 
the  opening  which  already  exists  if 
found  necessary,  and  then  killing  them. 
They  rarely  occur  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  cause  any  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  cow. 


How  About  the  PRUDENCE  of  allowing'a  Cough 
to  run  on.  rasping  the  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
organs,  when  that  approved  and  speedy  remedy, 
Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Apothecary.— Atlv. 


A  Cold 
Wet  Hen 

Is  not  an  egg-laying  hen.  She 
must  be  kept  warm  and  dry  and 
supplied  with  egg-making  food. 
She  cannot  lay  eggs  unless  she 
has  something  to  make  them  of. 
Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  con¬ 
tains  a  large  amount  of  egg-and- 
shell-forming  material.  It  is  good, 
it  is  pure,  and  it  is  cheap. 


It  makes  hens  lay ; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  io  hens  3  months,  £1. 
Four  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 
Little  book,  “  The  Egg  ”  (free), 
tells  about  it. 


Bowker 


Company, 

43  Chatham  Si 


„  Boston. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT  MICH. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safest,  Heat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1,50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.’ 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  Q. 


COW  DON’T  BREED? 

THOUSANDS  CUBED — BOOK  FREE, 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 

If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  chum 
in  RECORD’S TIGHT-SKAL COVER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  instantly;  in  9  sizes,  from  1  lb. 
to  60.  We  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MKG.  CO..  Ill  Main  St ,  Conneaut,  O. 
DSED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 


REGISTERED  A.  J.  C.  C.  BULL. 

OKTI.T  $200: 

On  cars  at  Caldwell.  Two  years  old  .January  17,  1896. 

PEDRO’S  MERIDALE  POGIS. 

(Refused  $125  for  him  as  a  yearling,  and  would  not 
sell  except  that  his  dam  has  since 
dropped  full  brother). 

Solid  Color,  Black  Switch. 

Blood  breeding  and  individuality  unsurpassed. 

Dam  a  tested  daughter  (18  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days, 
month  after  month.  In  winter)  of  PEDRO  3187, 
and  her  dam  by  Lorne  5218  (inbred  Victor 
Hugo),  out  of  the  grand  cow  (imported— test  16 
lbs.  and  over)  Belle  Dame  5th. 

Sire’s  dam  a  tested  daughter  (19  lbs.  1514  oz.)  of 
STOKE  POGIS  5th,  and  her  dam  a  tested  daugh¬ 
ter  (over  2  lbs.  per  day  In  winter)  of  famous  old 
Lady  Mary  1148.  and  sire’s  sire  a  son  of  Ma¬ 
tilda  4th  (official  test  21  lbs.  8J4  oz.)  and 
Ida’s  Rioter  ok  St.  Lambert  (sire  of  20  cows, 
average  test  19  lbs.) 

Address  Mrs  8.  G.  TKKMAIN,  -‘Hill  View  Farm.” 

(Will  not  appear  again).  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History. 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  82. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NewjYork. 


200^  Mora  Eggs 

When  hens  are  fed  on 

GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN’S 


BONE  CUTTER 


wilt  pay  for  itself  in  two  months.  Sent 
on  trial.  $5.00  BOYS  ONE. 
Catalogue  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO. .Milford,  Mass. 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  an3 


—  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2)4  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


incubators! 


illustrated 
Guide  and 
you  what  you 
about 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

We  manufacture  n  complete  line  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Cata¬ 
logue  10c.  (stamps  or  stiver)  Worth  one  Dollar. 
Reliable  Incubator^*  Brooder^Co.^fjluin^cjr,  Iljs^ 


“"""VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-regulating. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  EltTEL  <fc  CO. ,  Quincy,  Lib 


Registered  Jersey 

BULL  CALVES  (under  six  months,  none  older)  $40 
delivered.  Sired  by  a  son  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis.out  of 
dams  of  superior  breeding  and  dairy  quality.  No 
catalogue.  Farm  Edgeworth  Station,  P.F.W.  &  C.  R.It. 
P.  O.  address  ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Linseed  Oil  Meal  (O.  P.)  by  bag  or  ton. 


Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
Lambert  and  Stoke  Pogis  3rd  families;  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that  produced  367  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves.  Yearlings.  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattle  for  Sale.  Visitors  Made  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  Myron  REIGHT- 
myer.  Prop.,  West  Klchmondville.  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Mrs, 


-Registered  Jersey  Bull,  of 
the  Ida  Stoke  Pogis  family, 
two  years  old.  Price,  $50. 
D.  D.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Croton  Falls.  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS, 

BROODERS, VEGETABLE  and 
CLOVER  CUTTERS, 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  line  of  poultry  supplies  at 
lowest  prices.  Green 
1  cut  bone  will 
MAKE  HENS  LAY 

1  inWinter  and  produce 
_  _  I  fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Send  4o.for  catalog  and  valu¬ 
able  information  on  poultry  raising 
PKKKIiKHS  INCUBATOR  A  HKOODKIt  CO.,  Absolutely 
619  H  Ohio  St.,  qilINCY,  I  LI-  Self-Regulating, 


INCUBATORS 

=  ■  OLENTANGY  Incubator 

baa  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  *5.00.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards 
-  110  houses.  Address 
1N8  G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  0 


Pineland  Incubators. 

Simple,  durable,  economical.  Best  workmans!!?! 
and  materials  guaranteed.  Most  reliable  and  success 
ful  in  the  United  States.  Absolutely  self-regulat¬ 
ing.  Perfect  ventilation  assured.  Our  hot-watei 
brooders  guarantee  uniform  heat.  No  crowding  noi 
smothering.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Circulars  free 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Jameshurg,  N.  J. 


Send  4c.  for  catalogue  &  treatise  No.  23 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Springfield.  0. 


INCUBATORS. 


In-Door  Sc  Out-Door  Brooders 
J  1  39  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

y  1  gu)  J  Scud  for  152 page  Illustrated  Catalog™ 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa 


IncubatorsIBrooders 

Best  in  the  world,  hot  water,  pipe  system.  \N  i  1 
hatch  chicks  when  others  fail  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  Incubator  Co,,  Freeport,  III.  IT*  S,  A, 


HARRY  REEDER  &  GO  t  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


When  LIVE  STOCK  shed  their  hair,  they  need  a 
regulator  for  the  sustem.  A  Condimental  Tonic,  is  best. 

TRADE  P.  &  B.  COMPOUND  „A„„. 

Is  not  the  cheapest,  but  goes  the  furthest.  It  is  pure. 
Examined  by  Editor  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  Circular  from 
compounder, Wills  A.  Seward.  207  Broadway.  N.  Y.City. 
Live  stock  from  best  herds.  Willswood  Farm  booking 
orders  for  young  stock.  Quality  and  prices  suit  all. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle, 


CHESTER  WHITES 

You  are  uot  buying  a  “  Pig  in  a  Poke."  if  you  order 
from  me,  as  I  am  the  ONLY  BREEDER  who  has 
ENOUGH  CONFIDENCE  in  his  stock  to  oiler  you  the 
privilege  of  Inspection  at  your  express  office  FREE! 
I  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  agree  to  refund  your 
money  and  pay  freight,  both  ways,  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected.  YOU  are  to  be  the  judge.  Have  never  had 
any  returned.  My  stock  is  the  best  old  original 
"TRUK  TYPE,”  having  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear, 
straight  hair  and  back:  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and 
Is  growthy  but  not  coarse.  Prices  reasonable.  Ill.  cat,, 
for  2c.  stamp.  G.R.  Foulke,  Bala  Farm.W.  Chester.  Pa 


CHESTERS 


WhINEBY'8 
Improved 

‘re  very  Growth,,  Prolific,  Easy 
t tiedere.  Go  to  every  State,  Canada 
and  Mexico.  9U0  sot®  In  1895,  over 
1000  for  1896  Catalogue  free. 

“Whinery’s  Swine  Advocate” 

A  16  page  monthly  25c  per  year. 

Willis  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whi  tes  I  ever  bred , 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 
in  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  circular  and  price  list. 

Also  two  litters  of  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Ediv’d  Walter,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 


Sir  Francis  2969. 


Chester  'WTiHa, 
and  Poland  China 
Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
Dogs.  Catalogue. 
C«.t  IVuca* 


0  C  U  n  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK  - 
OUUI  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching. — J.  T.  Wallace.  Del.  Water  Gap. 
Pa.  Breeds,  92  to  97-point  Birds,  16  var.  Cir.  free. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry.  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  15,  $3  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

and  Berkshlres.  Boars  and 
all  ages.  Sows  bred.  To 
pen  room  for  sows  soon  to 
,  will  fill  orders  very 
reasonable.  Write  for  prices. 
State  age.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester 
County,  Pa. 


Poultry 


W.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machias,  N.  Y. 


NOW  Is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HERE  is  the  place  -!To„buJ  Poland-China  Hogs 
H  I  Poultry  and  Seeds. 


Thoroughbred  S.  C.  Rrown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  B. 
Miriorcas.  S.  Spangled  Hamburgs.  Eggs, 
15.  $1;  40,  $2.  H.  K.  MOHR.Quakertown.Pa 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  sS-SSh-  K 

general-purpose  fowl.  Eggs  from  large,  vigorous 
stock  of  the  best  breeding  at  $1.25  per  13.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer.  N.  Y. 


RARE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE. — Show  Birds.  Breeding 
Stock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm. Orangeville, Pa 


WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

F.  H.  GATES  4S  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


Prize-winning  Poultry.— Cochins,  Brahmas.  Lang- 
shans,  VVyandottes.  P.  Rocks,  Andalusians,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Minoreas,  P.  Ducks.  19  varieties,  6  Buff 
breeds.  Buff  eggs,  $1.50  per  13;  others.  $1.  Illus. 
cat.  FREE.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  1005,  Washington,  N.J. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  best  egg  producers;  eggs,  $1  per  13. 

R.  S.  COLE,  Harmans,  Md. 


PEA -COMB  $ffTFE  P-  ROCKS. 

I  have  been  working  for  years  to  perfect  these  two  new  breeds,  and  they  now  have  more  purely 
BUSINESS  qualifications  than  any  other  type  of  fowl  on  earth.  They  are  made  to  order  for  UTILITY 
purposes.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  learn  all  about  them.  ISAAC  F.  TILLING  HAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCC 

To  dairymen  or  others  w  no  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  ■  BIB  Bu  HH 
will  forward  30  ceuts  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 


A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturer*,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ONION  GROWERS 

the  country  over  are  fast  finding  out  that  they  can  grow  a  larger  quantity 
of  better  quality  Onions,  at  less  cost  for  fertilization  cultivating,  weeding, 
etc.,  by  using  Bradley's  Fertilizer  instead  of  stable  manure  or  inferior  fertili¬ 
zer  compounds.  Note  what  these  three  Onion  Growers  working  under 
widely  differing  conditions  of  soil  and  conditions  say : 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  No.  Hatfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  12,  1895. 

Gentlemen  : —  My  2  acre  field  by  the  exclusive  use  of  Bradley’s  Complete  Manure  has  produced  good  crops  of  onions  fot 
five  successive  years,  no  stable  manure  having  been  applied  to  the  land  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  yield  the  present  season  has  been  1,314  bushels  on  the  2  acres,  and  although  we  cannot  give  the  exact  yield  for  the  five 
years,  we  are  confident  that  for  the  five  consecutive  years  there  has  been  an  average  yield  of  upwards  of  600  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Eurotas  Morton  &  Son. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Perry,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  30, 1893. 

Gentlemen:  —  I  feel  more  than  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  from  your  Potato  Fertilizer  on  my  onion  crop,  which  I 
used  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre  on  12  acres.  I  believe  it  unquestionably  doubled  the  yield.  You  have  a  photograph  which 
I  sent  you  last  year  which  was  published  in  your  Western  edition,  A  meric  an  Farmer,  showing  a  yield  of  900  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  yield  tills  year  was  even  larger  and  of  best  quality  without  any  additional  manure.  Would  not  think  of  sowing  my  crop 
without  it.  _ _ _ _  James  McVitty. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.:  Revere,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1894. 

Gentlemen:  —  I  reclaimed  several  acres  of  land  by  blasting  rock  and  digging  out  stumps,  with  the  intention,  as  soon  as  the 
soil  could  be  made  fine,  of  raising  onions  upon  it.  As  it  was  a  very  rough  piece  of  land,  I  planted  squash  in  1893,  using  manure  in 
the  hill  and  a  very  light  coat  broadcast.  This  season  I  planted  1)4  acres  with  Danvers  onions.  Not  feeling  content  to  depend  on 
stable  manure,  owing  to  its  slow  decomposition,  I  resolved  to  place  my  reliance  on  commercial  fertilizer.  After  applying  broadcast 
about  five  cords  per  acre.of  stable  manure,  one  ton  per  acre  of  Bradley’s  Complete  Manure  for  Potatoes  and  Vegetables  was  used 
in  the  spring  at  seeding  time,  with  the  result  that  on  this  1  )£  acres  I  harvested  1,855  bushels  of  as  fine  onions  as  I  ever  grew.  This 
fine  yield  exceeds  that  on  adjoining  land  that  has  had  a  very  heavy  manuring  each  year  it  has  been  worked. 

A.  Burt  Hill,  Manager,  John  P.  Squire  Farm. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. -ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. -  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 


TORNADO-STRUCK  POTATOES. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

Vick’s  Abundance.  —  From  E.  H.  Vick,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  Three  jneces  yielded  four  pounds— 
16  large  aud  15  small  tubers  ;  white-buff  skin  ; 
shape  rather  long,  cylindrical,  often  contracted 
in  the  middle  ;  eyes  medium.  Vines  tall,  stems 
slender*,  but  upright  and  strong.  Yield,  329)6 
bushels  per  acre. 

Maggie  Murphy. — From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  4)4  pounds— 12 large,  7  small  tubers;  pink¬ 
ish-buff  skin,  irregular  shape,  eyes  rather  deep. 
Yield,  363  bushels  per  acre. 

Vick’s  Early  Advance.— From  same.  Three 
pieces  yielded  five  pounds — 20  large,  16  small 
tubers:  white-buff  skin;  rather  long, cylindrical ; 
eyes  few  and  not  prominent  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Yield,  403)6  bushels  per  acre.  Vines 
vigorous  and  upright.  See  Fig.  67. 

Vick’s  Early  Pride.— From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  4)^  pounds— 14  large,  19  small  tubers. 
About  the  color  of  Early  Rose,  shaj>e  rather  long, 
variable;  vines  of  medium  vigor.  Yield,  at  the 
rate  of  368  bushels  per  acre. 

Vick’s  Early  Excelsior. — From  same.  Three 
pieces  yielded  live  pounds — 16  large,  12  small 
tubers.  This  resembles  the  Early  Rose.  Vigor¬ 
ous  vines.  Yield,  403)6  bushels  per  acre. 

Columbus. — From  Frank  Ford  <fc  Son,  Ravenna. 
Ohio.  Three  pieces,  yield  five  pounds — 16  large,  7 
small  tubers.  Buff  skin  ;  shape  rather  long 
cylindrical,  smaller  at  the  ends  ;  eyes  numerous 
but  not  deep.  Vines  vigorous.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  promising  potato.  Yield  403)6  bushels  per 
acre.  See  Fig.  69. 

Quaker  City. — From  same.  Three  pieces  yielded 
seven  pounds— 23  large,  8  small  tubers.  Buff 
skin;  shape  somewhat  longer  than  wide,  trun¬ 
cated,  i.  e.,  somewhat  squared  at  the  ends.  A 
solid,  heavy  potato,  evidently  well  worthy  of  trial. 
It  seems  to  be  tornado  proof.  Heavy  stems, 
spreading  and  vigorous.  Yield,  564)6  bushels  per 
acre.  See  Fig.  71. 

Arizona. — From  Edward  F.  Dibble,  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y.  Three  pieces  yielded  2)4  pounds— 8 
large,  16  small.  Pinkish  skin;  long,  irregular, 
variable  shape.  Vines  of  medium  vigor  only. 
Yield,  201)6  bushels  per  acre. 

Prolific  Alexander. — From  same.  Three 
pieces  yielded  5)6  pounds — 16  medium  and  2  small. 
Buff  skin,  variable  shape,  but  usually  like  the 
illustration.  Few  eyes,  not  deep.  It  would  seem 
as  though  this  might  prove  a  valuable  variety. 
Vigorous  vines.  Yield  423)4  bushels  per  acre. 
See  Fig.  70. 

( Continued  on  next  pane). 


LOW  DOWN. 


Durable. 


SAVES  HALF  A  HORSE. 

25  per  cent  stronger  than  wood.  25  per 
cent,  less  draft  than  the  common  wagon, 
and  many  other  superior  points— all  are  , 
described  In  our  descriptive  circulars.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  have  you  know  all  ( 
about  it.  Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO.i 

DAVENPORT  IA. 


The  Zephaniah  Breed 
Weeder  and  Cultivator 


Will  work  corn,  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
squashes,  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  cabbages, 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  cauliflower,  celery,  onions 
(think  of  it,  onion#!)  strawberry  plantations  (both 
new  and  old),  asparagus  (during  cutting  season)  and 
many  other  crops,  all  without  other  cultivation,  hand- 
hoeing  or  hand-weeding,  while  for  grain  fields  they 
have  no  equal. 

Our  No.  1  and  2  (two  horse)  will  work  clean  25  to  28  j 
acres  per  day.  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  (one  horse)  will  work 
15  to  18  acres  per  day.  With  our  No.  8  one  man’s  time 
will  care  for  five  to  seven  acres  of  onions  until  they 
are  94-inch  in  diameter  without  hand  weeding. 

Send  to-day  for  circular  describing  nine  sizes  and 
styles  of  Sulky,  Walking  and  Hand  machines.  It  also  , 
contains  an  article  on  “  Weeds  and  Tillage,”  by  Prof. 
Taft,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  “  Shallow  | 
vs.  Deep  Cultivation,”  by  Prof.  Hunt,  of  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  and  “  How  1  Grow  HIM  to  400  bushels  of 
Potatoes  in  Massachusetts,”  by  C.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  of 
Upton,  Mass.,  an  authority  on  potato  culture.  Address 

Desk  No.  12,  TheZ.  Breed  Weeder  Go. 

26  Merchants  Mow,  Boston,  Mass. 


Progress  ana  Improvement. 

THE  CHAMPION  Pi;°*TaoANxlE 

In  “  The  Horse’s  Friend.” 
and  was  awarded  medal  at  World’s  Fair  for  PROG¬ 
RESS  AND  IMPROVEMENT.  We  also  make  old-style 
straight  axles,  one  and  two-horse  wagons,  with  thim¬ 
ble  skein  and  solid  steel  axles.  ALL  HIGH  GRADE. 

Our  THREE-SPRING  D6-1NCH  AXLE  WAGON  is 
the  handiest  and  cheapest  general-purpose  run-about 
wagon  made. 

THE  O-WE-GO  GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILL 
works  to  perfection,  and  the  price  is  a  surprise  to 
every  one. 

The  MASCOT  Is  the  name  of  one  of  our  very  best 
lever  spring  tooth  harrows. 

Catalogue  free  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our 
goods,  we  will  on  application  name  bottom  prices. 

THE  CHAMPION  WAGON  CO., 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


HAWKEYE  MACHINE 


Worksou either  standing  f  imber  or  stumps. 
Pulls  an  ordinary  Grub  in  1)4  minutes.  Makes  clean 
sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man.  boy  and  horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle. 
You  can  not  longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive 
timber  land.  Illustrated  catalogue  FREE,  giving 
prices,  terms  and  testimonials.  Also  full  information 
concerning  our  I.  X.  I..  Grubber,  Iron  Giant 
Grub  St  Stump  Machine,  2  Horse  Ilawkeye 
A  other  appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 
MILNE  MFC.  CO.  250  8th  St.  MONMOUTH.  ILL. 

Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalogue. 


AGENTS 


ACME  puLVER|Z,NG  harrow, 

HUITI  L  CLOD  CRUSH£pj  and  leveler. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 
mutated  pamphlet  mailed  free.  iron  -practically  indestructible . 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  ITI’f’r, 

N.B.— I  deliver  free  on  boaxdat  distributing  point,.  Millington,  Sew  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  III. 


*t,**s*  momoH  this  wm 


1  Emerson  Piano,  -  worth  $400 

lEstey  Organ,  -  -  “ 

120 

1  Wilcox  &  White  Organ,  “ 

100 

1  Kalamazoo  Buggy,  -  “ 

60 

1  Superior  Land  Roller,  “ 

56 

Farmers’ Handy  Wagon,  “ 

30 

1  Breed’s  Weeder,  □-  “ 

18 

1  Sherwood  Harness,  i-  “ 

15 

These  eight  premiums  go 
out  May  i  to  the  agents 
who  send  us  the  largest 
eight  clubs  before  that 
date.  The  biggest  clubs 
have  first  choice  in  order. 
No  one  has  made  much 
progress  yet.  Less  than 
one  month  is  left.  Eight 
agents  will  get  bargains. 
Will  you  be  one  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

New  York. 


1896 
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TORNADO-STRUCK  POTATOES. 

(continued.) 

Honeote  Rose. — From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  3)4  pounds — 12  large,  21  small.  Pinkish 
buff  skin,  very  irt'egular  in  shape;  purplish 
flowers,  green  stems,  medium  vigor.  Yield,  232)4 
bushels  per  acre. 

Blight  Pboof. — From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  3%  pounds— 16  large,  none  small.  Skin 
buff-colored,  often  russeted;  shape  oblong,  trun¬ 
cated,  flattened.  Rather  a  square-shaped  potato 
of  handsome  appearance,  eyes  medium,  upright 
vines  of  medium  vigor.  Yield,  282)4  bushels  per 
acre. 

Spanish  Beauty.— From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  four  pounds — 17  large,  9  small.  Buff  skin; 
rather  long,  cylindrical,  eyes  flush  with  the  sur¬ 
face;  a  handsome  smooth  potato.  Yield,  322*4 
bushels  per  acre. 

Peerless  Junior.— From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  three  pounds — 12  large,  8  small.  Round, 
oval  flattened,  often  russeted  ;  few  eyes,  not 
sunken;  buff  skin.  Habit  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2; 
purple  stems.  Yield,  242  bushels  per  acre. 

Early  California. — From  same..  Three  pieces 
yielded  three  pounds — 10  large,  3  small  tubers. 
Buff  skin,  eyes  medium;  shape  oval,  somewhat 
square  at  the  ends.  Vines  of  medium  vigor  only. 
Yield,  242  bushels  per  acre. 

Badger  State. — From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  1)4  pound — 7  large,  2  small  tubers.  Buff 
skin ;  rather  long,  cylindrical,  eyes  medium  , 
vines  feeble.  Yield,  121  bushels  per  acre. 

Early  Washington. — From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  4)4  pounds — 16  large,  13  small.  Light  buff 
skin;  rather  long,  cylindrical;  eyes  medium  in 
prominence  and  number.  Vines  of  medium  vigor 
— a  great  bloomer.  Yield  383  bushels  per  acre 

Excelsior. — From  same.  Three  pieces  yielded. 
3)4  pounds— 15  large,  eight  small  tubers.  Buff 
skin,  variable  in  shape,  roundish,  oblong,  flat¬ 
tened;  few  eyes.  Yield  282)4  bushels  per  acre. 
Vines  of  medium  vigor. 

Sacksetts  Early. — From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  5  pounds— 15  large,  6  small.  Pinkish  buff 
skin,  oblong  or  roundish  flattened.  Few  eyes  not 
prominent.  Yield  403)4  bushels  per  acre. 

Rundle  Rose. — From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  5)4  pounds— 16  large,  3  small.  Pinkish 
skin;  of  the  Wall’s  Orange  type.  Eyes  numerous 
and  quite  prominent;  rather  long,  elliptical. 
Habit  like  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  White  flowers.  Yield 
443%  bushels  per  acre. 

Pat  Murphy. — From  same.  Three  pieces  yielded 
3  pounds — 11  large,  6  small.  Buff  skin,  variable 
shape,  eyes  medium.  Vines  of  medium  vigor 
only.  Yield  242  bushels  per  acre. 

Paris  Rose. — From  same.  Three  pieces  yielded 
5)4  pounds— 23  medium  sized  and  15  small  tubers. 
Much  the  same  as  Early  Rose  in  shape  and  color. 
Vigorous  vines.  Yield  443*4  bushels  per  acre. 

New  York  State.— From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  3)4  pounds— 13  medium,  14  small  tubers. 
Buff  skin ;  rather  long,  cylindrical.  Eyes  medium ; 
vigorous  vines.  Yield  282)4  bushels  per  acre. 

White  May  Queen.— From  same.  Three  pieces 
yielded  4)4  pounds— 16  large,  4  small  tubers.  Buff 
skin;  long  cylindrical,  sometimes  elliptical;  few 
eyes  flush  with  the  surface.  A  smooth,  good- 
looking  potato.  Yield  363  bushels  per  acre.  Vig¬ 
orous  vines. 

The  Cormick  Seedling.— From  same.  Three 
pieces  yielded  five  pounds— 18  large,  11  small 
tubers.  Buff  skin;  variable  shape;  eyes  medium. 
Vines  of  medium  vigor.  Yield  403)4  bushels  per 
acre. 

Pride. — From  same.  Three  pieces  yielded  4 % 
pounds— 14  large,  4  small  tubers.  Buff  skin,  vari¬ 
able  in  shape;  eyes  medium.  Yield  383.17  bushels 
per  acre. 

Livingston’s  Banner,  from  A.  W.  Livingston, 
Columbus,  O.  Three  pieces,  yield  4)4  pounds— 17 
large,  6  small  tubers.  The  shape  is  almost  exactly 
that  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  The  color  and  growth 
of  the  vines  are  also  similar.  Yield  363  bushels 
per  acre.  See  Fig.  72. 

Irish  Daisy,  from  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Second  season’s  trial.  Six  pieces 
yielded  6)4  pounds— 26  large,  21  small  tubers. 
Average  small.  Buff  white  skin ;  variable  shape, 
eyes  medium.  Yield  262  1-6  bushels  per  acre. 
Vigorous  vines,  upright  habit. 

Rural  Blush. — Three  years’  selections  of  seed 
from  the  largest  hills  and  best  tubers.  Fourteen 
pieces  yielded  14  pounds— 46  medium,  42  small. 
Yield  242  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  was  so  poor 
that  no  further  selection  was  made. 

Without  Name.— From  J.  C.  Remington,  Ches¬ 
ter,  Mass.— One  piece  yielded  two  pounds— six 
marketable,  none  small.  Buff-white  skin;  eyes 
medium,  vines  vigorous.  It  is  a  tine  looking 
potato  and  apparently  worthy  of  trial.  Yield  484 
bushels  per  acre. 

Maule’s  Early  Thoroughbred  Red.  —  From 
Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Three 
pieces  yielded  2)4  pounds— 8  large,  16  small. 
Pinkish-buff  skin,  variable  shape,  eyes  medium. 
Vines  of  only  medium  vigor.  Yield  201  %  bushels 
per  acre. 

Howe’s  Daisy  Belle.— From  Geo.  T.  Bailey  & 
Son,  La  Plume,  Pa.  Originated  with  H.  W.  Howe, 
same  place,  who  claims  that  it  is  rot  and  blight 
proof.  Three  pieces  yielded  3%  pounds— 11  large, 
17  small  tubers.  Rather  long,  elliptical  cylindri¬ 
cal,  somewhat  flattened,  often  smaller  at  one  end 
than  the  other.  Yield,  302.5  bushels  per  acre. 
Vines  of  medium  vigor  only. 

Beauty  of  Red  Hook.— From  R.  N.  Lewis,  Bright 
Side,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  Two  pieces  yielded  two 
pounds— four  large,  nine  small  tubers.  Buff 
skin;  eyes  feebly  pinkish;  roundish,  flattened— 
a  good-looking  potato.  Yield,  242  bushels  per 
acre. 


For  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Throat  Disorders, 
“ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches ”  are  an  effectual 
remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 

Grown  in  the  cold  North,  produce  larger  and  better  crops  in  any  soil  and  climate 
than  those  from  any  other  source. 


SEED  POTATOES —All  the  new  and  standard 
kinds  at  hard  times  prices. 

SEED  OATS.  -  Jobes'  Moitgage  Lifter.  Great 
White  Maine,  and  Early  Golden  Prolific, 
the  three  best  varieties. 


SEED  CORN.- Mammoth  Yellow  Flint.  90  Day 
Dent,  and  Iowa  Gold  Mine,  are  the  best 
kinds. 

SEED  BEANS.— Day's  Improved  Leafless  Me¬ 
dium.  t  he  best  yielder  on  earth. 


Catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Special  prices  on  quantities. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY,  lloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CUBAN  GIANT. 

PERFECT  FODDER  AND  ENSILAGE  CORN. 

From  10  to  12  days  the  Earliest,  and  will  produce  and  ripen  more  ears  of  solid  corn  than  any 
other  variety.  Grows  from  three  to  five  ears  on  each  stalk.  Grains  pure  white,  very  large,  broad  and  long, 
and  of  stronger  vitality  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation.  It  is  the  best  milk  producer  of  all  th. 
field  ensilage  corn,  being  most  as  sweet  and  tender  as  sugar  corn.  Will  crop  from  £0  to  70  tons  per  acre. 

Send  10  cents  in  silver  or  postage  for  large  packet,  and  examine  the  corn  for  yourself.  My  1896  Seed 
Annual,  free  to  all,  contains  full  description.  Prices:  One-half  peck,  35  cents;  peck,  50  cents;  bushel,  $1.50 
UST  Oet  my  Special  Wholesale  Brices  on  Seeds  of  all  Kinds  before  you  liuy.’isfi. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  y.,“°JSSa.A“ 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  „ 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ^ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
0UFTNEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co..  Caribou,  Maine. 


(AiUUUUUMUWUUUUUWWWUMMUMS  I 


POTATOES  -ftE 

Lfirsrcftt  rrowcrs  of  POTATOES  for  Seed  In 
Anierleu.  The  “Rural  New- Yorker”  give*  8al- 
Karly  WlHcoiinin  u  yield  of  780  1>uaIic1m 
per  acre.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed 
■  took,  148  page** and  sample  1 4- Pay  Radish  for 
6c-  postage.  JOHN  A.  SAL/ Ell  SEED  CO.,  LaiYome,  Wis. 

>WVVYVWVyVVW¥¥VV¥VVWVe 


CARMAN  No.  I,  K 

Carman  No.  3,  $4  per  barrel.  Great  Divide  and 
Maggie  Murphy,  $2  per  barrel.  Freeman,  World's 
Fair,  Irish  Daisy.  Karly  Puritan  and  Vaughan,  $1.50 
per  barrel.  100-Day  Bristol  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 
Barrels  and  bags  free. 

MONROE  SEED  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Iteferences.— Bank  of  Monroe,  Itochcster,  N.  Y.; 
Fourth  National  Bank.  New  York  City. 


Choice  Standard  and  New  varieties  grown  and  stored 
In  the  Cold  Northwest.  Send  for  handsome 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  article  de¬ 
scribing  method  of  raising  and  handling.  Small  ship¬ 
ments  at  car-load  freight  rates.  Prices  greatly 
reduced  on  large  lots.  8amples  free. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  Wolverton,  Wilkin  County,  MinD. 


Chapman’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Only  cost  9c.  to  raise.  Hints  telling  how  for  2c.  stamp. 
Prices  way  down  on  account  of  cast  to  grmv.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  C.  K.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville.  N.  Y. 


THE  SEED  THAT  GROWS 


THE 

Aroostook 
County, Maine 


SEED  POTATOES 


All  of  the  good  NEW  and  the  STANDARD  varieties. 
Don't  pay  for  flowing  catalogues,  but  buy  the  best 
PURE  SEED  POTATOES  of  us  at  fair  prices.  De¬ 
scriptive  circular  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


EhcTiaNn  SEED  POTATOES 

ARE  ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

One  hundred  best  varieties.  Choice  sorts,  $1.60  per 
barrel.  Karly  Michigan,  best  extra  early.  Carman 
No.  3,  best  late  potato  grown.  My  Northern-grown 
pedigree  seeds  are  guaranteed  the  best.  Michigan 
Wonder  Oat,  the  ’96  novelty.  Seed  Corn,  Clover,  etc., 
at  lowest  prices.  40-page  Catalogue  and  new  book, 
“  Potato  Culture  in  a  Nutshell,”  free.  Read  it  before 
ordering  your  seeds.  Address 
HARRY  N.  HAMMOND.  Seedsman.  Decatur,  Mich. 


CARMAN  No.  I  $l>5°  Per  bbl 

wruimni,  avva  ■  to  close  out. 

Early  Harvest,  Ea.  Norther,  Ea.  Pride,  New  Queen, 
$1.50  per  bbl.;  American  Wonder, Wilson’s  First  Choice 
and  others.  $1.25  per  bbl.  Pure  seed.  Northern  grown. 
Send  for  catalogue.  AMERICAN  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES 

FROM  SPECIAL  STORAGE. 

“  Free  from  sprouts,  strong  and  vigorous.”  Early 
Ohio,  Beauty  of  Hebrou,  Early  Norther,  Early 
Puritan,  Early  Everitt, 

Sif  t  WTT.T.T  /X.  1 %/T 

Maggie  Murphy,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  American  Wonder 
and  Victor  White.  Quality  high.  Freights  low. 
Prices  very  low.  Send  for  circular. 

ABNER  WILSON,  Tecumseh,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 


confound  Sfifid  Potatoes 

With  common  cooking  stock  offered  by  many  for  seed. 
If  you  do,  you  will  repent  it  before  the  season  Is  over. 
Write  at  once  for  our  prices  on  flrst-class  seed  only. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester.  Mass. 
Seed  Farm,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 


wum  l  euigrtje  oeeu  ruiaraes; 

II U  earlier,  larger  potatoes  than  Northe 
Seed  everywhere;  old  and  new  varletit 
Strawberry  plants,  best.  Raspberry.  Blac 
berry.  Asparagus,  etc.,  tine  aud  true  to  nair 
Catalogue  free,  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  M 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  fine  stock  of  this  grand  potato.  Prices  reduced. 
Circulars  free.  Dr.  JABEZ  FISHER,  Fitchburg,  Mass 


CCCn  DHTATflCC  500  bushels  Carman 
WkCU  rll  I  A  I  UCO  No.l.  Thorburn  Early 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Send  for  prices.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


Carman  No.  I 

Potatoes;  cheap,  to  close  out. 

T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


IT’S  A  GREAT  POTATO 

That  outyields  the  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  1,  Rural 
No.  2,  American  Wonder,  and  half  a  hundred  others 
Wise’s  Seedling  did  it  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
All  the  above  varieties  and  many  others  for  sale  t 
popular  prices.  Lincoln  Oats  and  White  Cap  Corn. 
Send  your  own  and  neighbors'  names  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


FOR  SALE. — Carman 
No.  1.  25c.  per  lb.,  three 
lbs.,  50c.;  No.  3.  30c.  per 
lb.,  three  pounds,  60c.; 
Divide  (Burpee’s),  three 
lbs.,  50c.;  Freeman,  Late  Burbank,  three  lbs.,  40c., 
all  prepaid.  CHAS.  C.  FITCH,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 

Adlrondac  (Wilson’s),  Great 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  splendid  stock  of  this  new  potato  of  my  own 
growing.  Sound,  true.  Thorburn  stock.  $2  per  barrel. 

W.  A.  POTTER,  Rockport,  Ohio. 


PnTITrtCQ— Grown  on  highest  land  Incounty, 
lUlHI  vkv  with  “lots  of  latent  vlgorin  ’em.” 
Carman  Nos.  1  and  3  (Thorburn  stock).  Dewdrop  Rose, 
Sir  William.  Ohio  Jr.,  Leonurd  Favorite,  Prolific  Rose 
(Gregory),  and  standard  sorts,  at  “  must  move” 
prices.  No  catalogue.  Write  your  wants. 

N.  A.  BAKER,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE. 

Nineteen  leading  varieties,  including  Carman  No.  I 
and  3,  Sir  William,  Great  Divide,  World's  Fair,  Irish 
Cobbler,  New  Queen,  Vick’s  Early  Pride,  etc.  If  with 
the  times  you  would  keep  pace,  order  your  seeds  from 
Mace.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


Seeds  and  Potatoes  Carman  No  3,  $4.00 

33  varieties,  true  stock,  our  growing.  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2, Orphan, Dutton,  Irish  Daisy, Am. Wonder, 
$1  per  barrel.  Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Grains,  Plants,  etc.  Everything  at  special  low  prices. 
ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes  (Thorburn 

stock),  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Sir  William.  Costs  less  to 
grow  in  Wisconsin.  We  sell  accordingly.  Write  for 
prices.  FRASER  BROS..Vernon.Waukesha  Co..  Wis. 


a  barrel  for  Orphans,  Dutton  and  White  Seed¬ 
lings.  Am.  Wonders  and  Maggie  Murphys. 
Selected  stock,  12  barrels,  $10. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CCCn  PflTATflF?-11  N--y-  No.  2.  pure  stock. 
OLLU  IUIHI  ULO  Withstands  drought  better 
than  any  other  potato.  Good  looker;  good  quality, 
and  a  good  seller.  Bbl.,  10  pecks.  $1;  6  bbls.,  $4.50; 
10  bbls.,  $8  50.  L.  H.  CLARK,  Alger,  Ohio. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


NKK  I  V  I A (IKS  You  can  buy  them  way  dowr 
OEjEjLI  rUIAlULO  cheap.  16  varieties,  warrantee 
true  to  name.  $1  and  upwards  per  barrel.  List  free 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 


QftTJJTACQ— Carman  No.  1  and  Great  Divide, 
■  U  I  ft  I  ULw  $1.80  per  180  pounds;  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  and  Burpee’s  Superior,  $1. 

LATIMER  BROS,,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


RADISHES 


A  radish  hard,  pithy  and  bitter  is  worthless, 
A  good  one— small,  crisp  and  mild— a  luxury. 
Poor  radishes  are  raised  by  most,  people  with 
doubtful  culture,  soil  and  seed;  the  GOOD  by 
few,  with  rich  soil,  proper  fertilizing  and  best 
seed — adding  wood  asnes  and  salt,  insuring 
quick  growth  and  using  ItKST  SEED. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  is  best — Vaughan’s 
Twenty-Day  Forcing  Radish  is  too  quick 
to  get  pithy.  Twenty  days  from  sowing  ! 
The  worms  cannot  keep  up  with  them.  TWO 
CHOPS  grow  from  it  while  rap  is  produced  from 
Other  seed.  EVERY  KERNEL  GROWS  ! 


Our  List  of  Best  Radishes : 

Pkt.  Oi.  %.lh.  lb. 

Twentv-Dav  Forcing _ 5c.  10c.  30c.  $1.00 

Scarlet  Globe . 5c.  10c.  25c.  .85 

Scarlet  Globe,  white  tip  5c.  IOC.  30c.  1.00 

Improved  Breakfast _ 5c.  10c.  25c.  .80 

Vaughan's  Market . 5C.  loc.  30c.  1.00 

Chartier  . 3C.  7C.  20c.  .60 

Munich  Bier  Rettig . 5C.  IOC.  25c.  .80 

Lady  Finger . 5C.  IOC.  20c,  .65 

Early  Long  Scarlet . 3c.  6c.  15c.  .50 


One  packet  RED  Hubbard  Squash,  rare  and 
valuable,  FREE  with  every  order,  if  you  men¬ 
tion  thispapor.  Write  for  our  complete  116-pago 
catalog  for  1896.  It  tells  the  whole  story. 


V 


AUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

84  and  86  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 
26  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


I  4  bu.  $2.00  I  all  prices  include 
(20  bu.  9.00  f  sacks. 

I  2  bu.  $1.50 
1  20  hu.  12.00 
2  bu.  2.40 
10  bu.  11.00 
2  bu.  2.20 
10  bu.  10.00 
1  2  bu.  2.20 
1 10  bu.  10.00 

Also  38  varieties  Seed  Potatoes— the  best  ones.  Also 
Complete  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  at  low  prices.  Potato 
and  Garden  Tools.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton.  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 


LINCOLN  OATS 
MANDSCHEURI  BARLEY 
REED’S  YELLOW  DENT  CORN] 
WIS.  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 
WIS.  WHITE  DENT  CORN 


GRASS  SEEDS 

For  Tour  Money  Reserve. 

For  all  kinds  of  Grass  and  Field  Seeds’,  also,  a  full 
line  of  Garden  Seeds  and  Implements,  write  this  old 
reliable  house.  Catalogue  free  and  price  list  of  Grass 
and  Field  Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Bargain  Sale  of  Seeds  1  Selected  Tubers: 

Hebrons,  Freemans.  Rurals.  Most  excellent  seed  l 
ever  offered.  Lowest  In  price.  Corrosive-sublimate 
treated,  to  protect  crop  from  scab.  May  plant  safely 
In  diseased  soil,  or  use  barnyard  manure.  Also, 
CHOICE  WHITE  MAINE  SEED  OATS.  This  variety 
never  fails.  Does  well  on  wet,  dry  high  or  low  lands. 
Heavy  weight;  large  yield. 

Address  MAIILON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


CORN  AND  POTATOES. 

Salzer  &  Co.’s  Whlto  Cap  Yellow  Dent  Corn  for  sale. 
Over  100  bushels  (shelled)  per  acre,  with  but  four 
cultivations.  Matures  in  100  days.  Peck,  60c.;  half 
bushel,  75c.;  bushel,  $1.25  at  station.  Also.  Cream 
of  the  Field,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and  Irish  Daisy 
Potatoes  for  seed.  Per  half  bushel,  40c.;  per  bushel, 
65c.:  per  barrel,  $1.50.  Cash  with  order. 

F’OSTER  BROS.,  Halls  Corners,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale' 


Vineless  or  Bunch  Sweet  Potatoes. 
No  gold  coin,  hut  the  genuine  stock, 
White  and  Yellow.  Plants  after  May  1.  Send  stamp 
for  particulars  to  the  ohichnal,  Introducer  aud  grower 
G.  CAMEKEIi,  Box  72,  N.  Madison,  Jeff.  Co.,  Ind. 


pnTATfjCP  (To  close  out).  30  bbls  Carman  No.  1 
lU  I  M  I  ULO  Potatoes  at  $1  50  per  bbl.  30  bbls  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  at  $2.50  ner  bbl.  Potato  seed.  20  cents  per 
package.  New  Columbian  Oats.  $1  per  bushel. 

O.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


UUllJ  JIUJ  IUUUV  in ’94,  Mich.  Ex.  Sta..  360  bu. ; 
dug  60  days  from  planting.  Excels  E.  Rose  In  quality 
and  keeping.  The  potato  for  gardeners.  30c.  lb.,  $3 
bu.,$6  bbl.  E.  U1CKOK,  Rose,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES  Carman  No.  1.  $3  per  bbl.;  R. 
I  U I  a  1  UUvJ  N._Y.  No.  2.  $1.50  per  bbl.  Write 
for  freight  rates.  H.  W.  HOAR,  Rangeley,  Mo. 


P/vtot/N Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
■  UlCllUvd  per  barrel,  $1;  pure. 

J.  BUTLER,  Everittstown,  N.  J 


dir  nimam  POTATOES  AT  Low  PRICES. 
Circular  free.  R.  P.  WILCOX,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


,ccu  1  UHGwCO  many  other  varieties  at  26c. 
per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  H.  HOGENDORN,  Colfax,  la. 


moneyniaiier  and  40  other  choice  varieties. 
#  E  S.  WISEMAN.  Big  Rapids.  Mich. 


CARMAN  No.  3  SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  3,  free  from  scab  and  nice.  Raised 
from  Thorburn  stock.  $1  per  peck,  $3  per  bushel,  *6.60 
per  barrel.  Money  order  oflice  Woodbury,  Pa. 

SAMUEL  KEAGY,  Marla,  Pa. 


Potatoes 


I  have  about  40  barrels  of  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  Potatoes  at  $3  per  bbl. 
here,  until  somebody  gets  the 
unsold  remainder  for  which  bids  are  wanted.  Am 
on  D.  L.  &  W.  R.R.,  79  miles  from  New  York  City. 

A.  N.  ROE,  Branchville,  N.  J. 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Kiln-dried— Yellow  and  Red  Nansemond  or  Jersey 
Red  Bermuda.  F'or  prices  address 

JOHN  GRIFFITH,  Cobden,  111. 


Vineland  Sweet  Potatoes  three  bushel  bbl 

Cash  with  order.  F\  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Celery  Growers ! 

Are  you  troubled  with  Celery  Blight  1  If  you  are  you  ought  to  know  about  FUNGIRENE.  which  effec¬ 
tually  checks  and  prevents  it.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

J.  H.  TIBBITS,  Manufacturing  Chemist.  213  Temple  Street,  ASTORIA.  Long  Island,  N.  Y 


MONEYMAKER  POTATOES-8eed  from  the  Edw.  F. 

Dibble  Seed  Co.  Strong  growers  and  great  ylelders. 
Price.  $1.25  per  bbl.  Poland-China  boars,  8  months  old ; 
young  pigs  In  pairs,  not  akin;  sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
spring,  eligible  to  O.  P.  C.  Reg.  for  sale  cheap,  to  make 
room  for  spring  Utters.  Holstein  calves,  bred  from 
large  milk  and  butter  producers  and  registered  stock. 
B.  F.  WRIGHT,  North  Ridge,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  (ret  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Roods.  Liberal  Terms;  Goon 
incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Bend  this  ad.  and 
16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  14-pound  Best  Imported  Tea.  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 
31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  RURAL. 


RUMELY 

E  Are  Unsurpassed.  They  are  Traction, 
N  Portable  anti  Semi-Portable.  They 
C  are  both  SIMPLE  and  COMPOUND- 
I  We  have  also,  Threshers,  Stackers, 
N  Horse  Powers  and  Saw  Mills. 
E  Send  for  our  1890  Catalogue— FREE. 
S  M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  lud. 


)A  SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
^  larger.  Corn  and  Peed  Mills 
^  Hay  Presses &WaterWheel8 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367.  Atlanta.  Ga 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' $  Columbian  Exposition* 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  W  ORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lcwes*  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Host  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
market.  Send  fbr  catalogues 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


i  X  L  THEM  ALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONG! ST  STEEL  TOWER.  Nolongstory 

ii.-ri;  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  ft  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO., 

frlsinsroo.  Michigan, 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  8 
sizes  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies.  etc.  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron.  J 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany.  JV.  T. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mot  tar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &o 


YOUR  POTATOES 

WITH  THE 


IMPR0VED-R08BINS 


then  your  seed  will  lie  in  loose  soil 
— not  packed.  Your  fertilizer  will 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Your  seed  will  not  be  bruised  or 
punctured. 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  3. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

H>The  Iron  Age"  people.)  G  REN  l.OCH.  N.  J 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 
and  PLANTER 


It  marks,  furrows,  drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
operation.  Does  away  with 
cutting  seed  by  hand — only 
one  piece  in  a  hill,  never 
misses,  no  seed  wasted. 

Cuts  the  potato  as  if  done  by 
hand  and  leaves  the 
field  with  its  work 
completed. 

Thoroughly  tried 
and  successful.  Won 
first  Prize  Medal  in 
field  contest  at  Iowa 

,  .  State  Fair  in  1895. 

Look  up  Its  record.  Catalogue  sent  free. 


PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  56  Plain  SI., Plano, III. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for 
Circulars. 

Patented 
Dec.  21,  1886. 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  B. 
Terry,  J.  S.  Wood- 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F 
Brown,  and  every  user. 


■The  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO., 


49  So.  Market  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  JOHNSTON 

III  "BONNIE” 


The  Lightest  Draft  and  Lowest  Elevator. 


HARVESTER  GO. 

Our  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

Send  for  it.  Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURG!!,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  IV.  Y. 


We  Deliver 
Freight  Paid 
toanyRailroad 
Station. 

Also,  Hand  or 
One-Horse 
Steel 

Lawn  Rollers. 


Will  Distribute 
Spring  Grain, 
Grass  Seed 
or  Dry 
Fertilizers. 

Over  6,000 
in  Use  show 
No  Failure. 


Hudson  t  'Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator.' 

“Easy.  Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tra.T 
a-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold 
>ing  plows  with  arms  and  legs  t. 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  c>. 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck 
ftist  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
‘  ays  *  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
_ _ s  “Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation: 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters,  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  Sprayers,  etc. 


Market  Gardeners  Recommend 

Matthews  &  New  Universal  Model  Hand 

•  Seeding  and  Cultivating  Implements  • 

A  dozen  styles.  T^JT)  The  BEST 


Latest  Designs. 


Goods 


Only  combination  One  and  Two  Wheeler  made. 
One  wheel  for  seeding  insures  most  finished  work. 
Write  for  circulars  and  nddressof  nearest  supply 
depot.  AMES  PLOW  CO.  ,  , 

■*  Solo  Makers.  Boston  &  New  York. p 


OUR  RIDING  AND  WALKING  WHEEL 


SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 


A  wonderful  im¬ 
provement, 

The  wheels  carry  the 

frame  high  above  the  w _ 

ground,  causing  it  to  be  p  no  a 
the  lightest  draft  Harrow 
in  the  world.  Ratchet  tooth  holder;  15  to  18  inches 
can  be  worn  off  the  tooth.  A  golden  opportunity  for 
every  Jealer  in  the  country.  Write  for  prices  in  time. 

8E.55L.  CORN  PLANTER 

,  with  F  ertllizer  Attachment. 

For  simplicity,  neatness, 
strength  and  dura- 


■  bility  cannot  be 
equaled.  We  also 
J  manufacture  Circu¬ 
lar  Saw  Mills.  Culti- 
.  vators,  Grain  Drills, 

_  .  ,  _  .  .  .  ,  -  - - , - 1  Threshers. Engines, 

and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  re- 
liable  dealers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having 
our  goods.  Agents  wauted  in  unoccupied  territory  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  1IENCI1  &  I) ltOAKi OLD,  York,  p*. 


JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY,  RARITAN,  N.  J. 


’"'COLUMBIA  CHILLED  PLOWS 


Swivel  Plow. 
Automatic  Lock 
and  Jointer. 
Steel  Jointer 
Standard. 

These  Plows  and  onr 
landside  Plows  excel 
in  quality  of  work, 
ease  of  handling,  light 
draft,  and  durability. 


"  Columbia  Plow  Works,  Copake  Iron  Works,  N.  Y. 


FACTS 


like  the  following  are  what  make  our  competi¬ 
tors  writhe  so  in  the  agony  of  defeat  : 

T cq  ■■  ye  no  trouble  in  convincing  others  of  the  superior 
mer:.^  /the  Improved  United  States  Separator,  as  any  one 
car  to7  irtain  by  enquiring  in  this  section,  as  I  have  sold 
to  ^  Neighbors  io  Improved  U.  S.  Separators,  seven 
(  .se  in  my  own  town,  where  there  have  been  in  the  last 
months  placed  on  trial,  5  DeLavals,  4  Sharpies  and 
.mpire,  and  at  the  present  time  no  one  in  town 
^5  wns  any  other  Separator  than  the  Improved 
at'  United  States.  w.  N  DUNKLEE. 

^  South  Vernon,  Vt.,  Mar.  7,  1896. 

,  •  - 

I  have  placed  nearly  20  Improved  United  States 
Separators  in  30  days,  and  have  not  had  one  complaint. 

C.  E.  HULBERT. 

Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1895. 


Cornell  University  Bulletin  No.  105,  page  109,  gives  19  tests  of  the  Improved 
United  States  Separator,  running  through  February  and  March,  the  average  of  all 
being  only  0.05  of  1  Per  Cent,  of  fat,  excelling  all  dairy  Separators  at  the  Station. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  VERMONT  FAKM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 
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Complica¬ 

tions 

As  you  would  avoid  a  plague. 
A  complicated  grain  harvester  is  a 
plague.  T ruer  words  were  never 
written  than  those  of  the  late  Dr. 
Holmes,  when  he  said  “The  more 
wheels  there  are  in  a  watch  or  in  a 
brain,  the  more  trouble  they  are  to 
take  care  of.”  The  simplicity  of 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machines 
has  won  for  them  thousands  of 
friends.  The  new  Open  Elevator  is 
the  simplest  of  harvesters  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  disorders  and  disar¬ 
rangements  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
plicated  construction  of  so  many 
so-called  grain  cutting  machines. 
There's  nothing  complicated  about 
McCormick  Mowers,  either.  They 
need  oiling  occasionally,  but  they 
don't  bind,  dog-up  and  “go  to 
smash,''  after  the  manner  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  mower.  Same  is  true  of  the 
McCormick  Com  Harvester.  Its 
construction  embodies  the  only  cor¬ 
rect  principle — the  only  principle 
that  will  work  in  a  Com  Harvester. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower, 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 


are 


JfjL  draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

Chicago.  /XT 

Agents  everywhere.  -Jn. 
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LEAN’S  sAlLl 


HARROW 


No  Castings  to  Break,  NoWearouttO  1 

j  Adjustment  easiest  operated.  Save  itH  cost  first  sen-  )• 
son.  Adapted  to  general  farm  purposes.  HAS  NO  > 
EQUAL.  Write  for  proof.  > 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.  L 

64  Park  St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  j, 
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“CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER.” 

GREEN  CROPS  GIVE  RIPE  RESULTS. 

Keep  the  Land  Constantly  Covered. 

BY  J.  H.  HALE. 

Starting  life,  as  I  did,  with  little,  if  any  capital, 
upon  a  poor  New  England  farm,  the  question  of  plant 
food  has  required  careful  study.  Farming  in  the 
eastern  part  of  our  country  is,  essentially,  a  manu¬ 
facturing  process,  and  while  some  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  many  of  our  crops  may  be  locked  up  in  the 
factory  of  the  soil,  finished  products  in  the  form  of 
profitable  crops,  can  be  obtained  annually  only  as  we 
supply  plant  food  and  well-directed  labor. 

Before  the  establishment  of  our  agricultural  experi- 


and  costly  element  of  plant  food,  either  in  stable  or 
commercial  fertilizers.  Success  in  agriculture,  as  in 
any  other  manufacturing  business,  comes  largely 
through  greatest  production  at  least  possible  cost, 
and  by  judicious  green  manuring  we  decrease  the 
cost  of  plant  food,  while  increasing  the  crop  output. 

Commercial  fertilizers  of  average  price  and  quality 
contain,  say,  $10  worth  each  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  ;  when  mixed  and  bagged  for  market, 
the  makers  say,  “  Three  times  $10  are  $40,”  and  we 
have  to  pay  it.  While,  if  we  will  buy  only  our  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  and  depend  upon  green  crops 
entirely,  they  will  trap  our  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
and  we  may  reduce  our  fertilizer  bill  one-half.  In 
this  manufacturing  process  of  agricultural  produc- 


pay  16  to  20  cents  a  pound  in  the  open  market  for 
nitrogen?  I  most  ceitainly  think  so,  and  for  some 
years  now,  with  several  hundred  acres  under  the 
plow,  have  depended  almost  entirely  upon  green 
crops  to  secure  nitrogen,  as  well  as  to  supply  organic 
matter  to  the  soil. 

How  the  Crops  are  Managed. 

Just  what  the  green  crops  shall  be  when  planted, 
how  cultivated,  and  when  and  how  turned  under,  are 
all  local  questions  that  each  individual  farmer  must 
answer  for  himself.  My  own  practice  is  that  every  bit 
of  land  on  my  farm,  when  not  occupied  by  some  crop 
of  value,  during  the  growing  season,  shall  have  grow¬ 
ing  upon  it  some  one  or  more  of  these  nitrogen  traps. 


FARMER  POTASH  AND  HIS  WIFE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  GIVE  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS  THEIR  BLESSING.  Fig.  73.  See  Brevities.  Page  242. 


ment  stations,  the  vast  majority  of  us  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  science  of  plant  nutrition,  and  the 
trinity  of  agriculture — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash — savored  more  of  the  drug  store  than  of  the 
farm.  The  greenest  of  all  green  manuring  I  ever 
practiced,  was  the  purchase  of  the  product  of  the 
horse-car  stables  of  New  York,  brought  up  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  on  barges,  and  sold  at  $15  per  cord.  I 
did  not  know  then,  that  the  organic  matter  so  desira¬ 
ble  for  the  soil,  and  the  mechanical  condition  im¬ 
parted  to  it  by  this  bulky  substance,  could  be  more 
easily  and  cheaply  obtained  by  the.  plowing  under  of 
green  crops  ;  and  further,  that,  by  the  selection  of  the 
right  species  for  the  purpose,  we  might  also  trap 
from  the  atmosphere  nitrogen,  that  most  valuable 


tions,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  supply  plant  food  in 
equal  quantity  and  proportion  for  every  crop  ;  neither 
have  we  to  depend  always  upon  the  same  sources  for 
our  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Yet,  as  we 
get  them  in  their  various  forms,  it  may  be  roughly 
stated  that  potash  costs  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound, 
phosphoric  acid  from  7  to  8  cents,  and  nitrogen  from 
16  to  20  cents.  Knowing,  as  we  do  now  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that,  by  growing  and  plowing  under  such  green 
crops  as  clover,  cow  peas,  vetches  and  soja  beans,  we 
may  gather  from  the  air  and  store  up  in  our  soil,  all 
the  nitrogen  we  require  for  our  most  ravenous  crops, 
and  even  more  than  is  desirable  for  some  of  them,  is 
it  not  a  wise  business  policy  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  fertility  of  our  farms  in  this  way,  rather  than  to 


The  strawberry  fields,  at  the  close  of  fruitage  late 
in  June  or  early  July,  are  plowed  and  harrowed  and 
sown  with  cow  peas,  one  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
in  drills  2\i  feet  apart.  Or,  if  the  land  is  dry  and 
sandy,  soja  beans  instead  of  peas  are  sown  ;  these 
seeds  germinate  very  quickly  in  midsummer,  and 
make  very  thrifty  plants,  which,  in  their  early  stages, 
are  greatly  stimulated  by  frequent  cultivation,  so 
that  before  frosts  come  in  the  fall  to  kill  the  tender 
plants,  they  will  make  an  enormous  growth,  covering 
the  ground  with  many  tons  of  organic  matter,  rich  in 
nitrogen.  This  I  do  not  attempt  to  plow  under  till 
frost  has  so  thoroughly  killed  and  dried  out  the 
plants  that  they  may  be  turned  under  without  the 
trouble  it  would  be  to  manage  such  an  amount  of 
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matter  in  its  green  state.  The  one  objection  to  plow¬ 
ing  under  these  green  crops  in  autumn,  is  the  liability 
to  the  escape  of  nitrogen,  and  to  guard  against  this,  I 
sow  the  field  to  rye  or  wheat.  The  roots  of  these 
plants  will  catch  and  hold  the  nitrogen  through  late 
fall  and  early  spring,  till  the  ground  is  ready  to  be 
occupied  with  some  more  valuable  crop. 

Another  plan  is  to  drill  in  the  peas  or  beans  3  to  3}£ 
feet  apart,  and  when  well  growing  late  in  July  or 
early  August,  sow  clover  between  the  rows.  The 
young  plants  will  make  but  little  growth  for  two 
months  in  the  shade  of  the  beans  or  peas  ;  but  as  soon 
as  frost  comes  and  lets  in  sunlight,  the  clover  will 
begin  to  grow,  not  only  holding  the  nitrogen  gathered 
by  these  other  plants,  but  daily  gathering  from  the 
air  more  unto  itself,  as  well  as  with  its  deep  feeding 
roots  bringing  up  from  the  soil  below,  mineral 
elements  not  reached  by  other  crops.  In  Connecticut, 
I  prefer  the  Crimson  to  the  Red  clover,  as  it  comes  to 
maturity  several  weeks  earlier  in  spring,  in  ample 
time  to  be  plowed  under,  so  that  the  land  is  available 
for  all  but  the  earliest  spring  crops.  Of  course,  if 
one  can  spare  the  land  earlier  than  July,  the  cow 
peas  or  beans  can  be  put  in  much  earlier,  and  make  a 
proportionately  heavier  growth  in  the  longer  season, 
while  the  clovers,  being  hardy,  may  be  sown  late  in 
August  and  make  a  full  growth  of  top  and  root  by 
the  next  June. 

When  and  How  to  Start  Green  Crops. 

The  last  of  July  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  to 
put  in  clover  seed  for  surety  of  crop,  and  it  may  well 
be  cultivated  in  between  the  rows  of  corn  or  other 
field  crops  at  the  last  cultivation  of  midsummer.  The 
clover  will  make  a  moderate  growth,  while  the  main 
crops  occupy  the  ground,  and  when  these  are  re¬ 
moved,  it  can  attend  to  its  special  business  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  trapping  nitrogen.  On  my  own  farm,  which 
is  devoted  entirely  to  fruit  production  or  nursery 
plants  and  trees,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the 
essential  elements  in  fruit  production,  while  for  tree 
and  plant  growth,  nitrogen  is  more  largely  required. 
In  young  orchards  where  I  wish  to  crowd  a  rapid  tree 
growth,  my  plan  is  to  crowd  culture  by  frequent 
plowing  and  harrowing  through  May,  June  and  early 
July,  and  then  by  sowing  the  ground  to  clover,  its 
vigorous  growth  during  the  late  summer  and  fall 
checks  tree  growth  so  that  wood  and  buds  ripen  up 
early  in  best  condition  to  stand  the  frosts  of  winter. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  clover  growth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  we  are  unable  'to  plow  the  orchard 
quite  as  early  as  would  be  best ;  still  with  Crimson 
clover,  we  are  able  to  get  it  in  full  bloom  by  May  20, 
turn  it  under,  and  continue  liberal  culture  till  clover 
is  sown  again,  and  so  on  year  after  year  ;  of  course, 
annually  supplying  what  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
is  required  for  a  properly  balanced  ration.  Where 
there  is  no  danger  of  winterkilling  of  trees  and 
plants,  even  though  they  do  make  strong  growth  late 
in  summer  and  early  fall,  an  enormous  growth  can  be 
stimulated  by  sowing  peas  or  beans  in  drills,  between 
the  trees  in  early  summer,  and  the  culture  of  one 
would  answer  for  the  other  ;  then,  by  plowing  under 
the  peas  in  August  and  sowing  clover,  nitrogen  traps 
could  be  kept  at  work  throughout  the  entire  growing 
season.  In  the  nursery,  where  it  is  essential  to  grow 
the  largest  tree  or  plant  in  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
I  find  that  one  good  crop  of  cow  peas  is  equivalent  to 
a  liberal  dressing  of  stable  manure,  and  at  one-tentli 
the  cost.  While,  if  I  can  spare  the  land  for  a  year, 
and  grow  a  full  crop  of  both  peas  and  clover,  results 
show  that  I  have  added  to  the  soil  more  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  nitrogen  than  would  be  had,  even  by  a  very 
heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure. 

Useful  for  General  Farming,  Too . 

My  farming  is  such  that  all  crops  grown  for  green 
manuring,  are  turned  under,  root  and  branch  ;  but 
upon  stock  farms,  where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  as 
much  forage  as  possible,  green  manuring  may  be 
made  to  join  hands  with  the  production  of  hay  or 
other  forage.  Thus,  one  of  the  mowing  fields,  after 
haying,  may  be  plowed  and  sown  to  clover,  from 
which  a  full  crop  of  clover  hay  may  be  cut  the  next 
June.  A  month  later,  the  second  growth  and  roots 
plowed  under  will  leave  the  ground  richer  than  it  was 
the  year  previous.  This  plan  may  be  followed  several 
years  with  profit,  and  finally,  a  full  crop  of  clover  be 
turned  under  in  time  for  the  planting  of  corn,  or  some 
other  staple  product. 

The  southern  planter  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  cow  peas,  by  planting  his  corn  rows  wide 
apart,  and  in  midsummer,  planting  a  row  of  cow  peas 
between  each  row  of  corn  ;  this  so  enriches  the  land, 
that  the  corn  is  planted  the  following  year  along  the 
row  where  the  peas  were  the  year  previous,  and  cow 
peas  along  the  old  corn  row,  and  by  alternating  in 
this  way,  full  crops  of  corn  are  produced,  year  after 
year,  without  expense  for  other  fertilizers.  This  same 
plan,  on  a  modified  scale,  might  well  be  practiced 
here  at  the  North  with  many  of  our  field  crops,  just 


how,  when  and  what  to  do,  depending  entirely  upon 
local  conditions.  Of  course,  a  wise  business  policy 
would  suggest  the  application  of  some  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  rather  than  always  to  draw  it  from 
the  soil.  In  fact,  in  all  this  talk  of  green  manuring, 
we  must  not  forget  that  all  these  plants  can  add  to 
the  soil  is  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  ;  we  must  buy 
the  other  elements  of  plant  food,  or  impoverish  our 
land. 

While  a  thorough  believer  in  the  science  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  green  manuring,  and  knowing  that,  if  intelli¬ 
gently  practiced  on  every  farm  in  the  country,  it 
would  annually  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  cure-all 
for  that  “tired  feeling”  in  agriculture.  Yet  what 
manufacturer  is  there  who,  if  one-third  of  his  raw 
material  could  be  had  free  for  the  asking,  would  not 
accept  it,  especially  if  it  came  from  Mother  Nature 
and  not  from  the  other  fellow.  Of  course,  under  any 
plan  of  green  manuring,  only  leguminous  plants 
should  be  used,  for  it  is  only  these  that,  through  the 
tubercl-es  that  grow  upon  their  roots,  are  able  to  trap 
and  hold  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  Rye,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  corn  stover,  etc.,  gather  no  nitrogen,  and 
are  only  of  value  for  the  organic  matter  that  they  add 
to  the  soil  ;  therefore,  in  any  attempt  to  work  out  the 
nitrogenous  salvation  of  your  farms  and  pocket-books, 
hold  fast  to  the  clovers,  cow  peas  and  soja  beans. 


MORE  ABOUT  CURRANT  CULTURE. 

Some  Lessons  of  Forty  Years. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  C.  A.  Green's  article 
on  new  ideas  in  currant  culture.  I  hope  that  he  may 
be  successful  in  producing  as  large  fruit  as  he  saw  in 
Belgium,  but  I  doubt  it  ;  in  my  opinion,  one  very 
essential  element  will  be  lacking,  andthat  is,  climate. 
The  currant  delights  in  a  cool,  moist  climate  and 
soil  ;  it  is  not  grown  successfully  on  the  warm,  sandy 
soils  of  New  Jersey  and  farther  south,  and  even  in 
this  State,  succeeds  best  on  deep,  moist  soils  (not  wet). 

My  father  commenced  the  growing  of  currants  in  a 
commercial  way  on  this  farm,  about  40  years  ago,  and 
it  has  been  continued  ever  since.  Naturally,  we  have 
learned  some  things  about  them  during  this  period. 
Clean  culture,  abundance  of  fertility,  and  judicious 
pruning,  is  our  motto  for  successful  production  of 
fruit.  I  would  use  the  plow  as  little  as  possible,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  cultivator,  and  aim  not  to  disturb  the 
roots.  I  think  that  many  make  a  mistake  in  the 
beginning,  in  not  planting  deep  enough  ;  set  deep.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Green  about  cutting  out  wood  that  has 
borne  four  or  five  crops  ;  one  cannot  grow  fine  cur¬ 
rants  on  old  wood. 

In  regard  to  the  falling  of  the  blossoms  and  young 
fruit,  we  have  generally  ascribed  it  to  cold  spells,  that 
are  likely  to  occur  at  that  time.  Some  seasons,  we 
have  much  more  such  weather  than  in  others.  1  have 
also  noticed  that  overloaded  bushes  drop  worse  than 
those  having  a  lighter  crop,  which  may  strengthen 
Mr.  Green’s  views,  as,  being  caused  by  disturbance  of 
the  roots,  Nature  in  this  case  removes  a  portion  of 
the  crop  to  offset  the  root  pruning.  I  shall  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  Mr.  Green’s  experiments.  j.  u.  c. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  in  Vermont. 

Those  who  desire  to  engage  more  or  less  largely  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruits,  usually  and  very  properly, 
begin  with  the  small  fruits  ;  among  these,  I  have  al¬ 
ways,  in  Northern  Vermont,  found  currants  and 
gooseberries  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  If  there  be  any  limit  to  the  demand  for  them, 
I  have  not  yet  found  it ;  and  I  keep  on  enlarging  my 
area  of  these  fruits  from  year  to  year. 

The  chief  faults  in  currant  culture,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  it,  are  the  lack  of  clean  culture,  and  the  lack 
of  shade.  The  currant  is  a  native  plant  in  northern 
New  England  ;  and  its  preferred  habitat  is  near  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  and  near  to  water.  The  same  charac¬ 
teristics  are  also  found  in  our  native  gooseberry;  and  in 
fact,  the  two  are  often  seen  growing  together,  in  the 
wild  state.  The  currants  of  Europe  closely  resemble 
our  natives  ;  but  I  have  not  found  the  latter  generally 
so  productive ;  though  by  selection,  as  it  has,  no 
doubt,  been  followed  for  a  long  time  in  Europe,  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  might  be  developed. 

Though,  as  a  native,  the  currant  favors  moist  soils, 
yet  in  cultivation,  it  does  well  in  a  dry  one  when  well 
enriched,  and  with  some  degree  of  shade.  I  have  had 
very  much  the  best  results,  in  all  respects,  from 
planting  my  currants  and  gooseberries  between  the 
rows  of  trees  in  young  orchards.  This  gives  sufficient 
shade,  and  not  too  much.  There  is  also  an  incidental 
advantage  in  the  shade  given  the  pickers. 

As  to  varieties,  the  larger  ones  are  much  preferred 
by  purchasers,  not  only  for  looks,  but  also  for  the  de¬ 
creased  labor  in  preparing  the  fruit  for  use.  My 
plants  are  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  which  also 
benefits  the  fruit  trees ;  while  between  the  rows, 
beans  grow  well.  By  this  method,  the  young  orchards 


are  made  more  than  to  pay  their  way  from  the  start. 
The  currants  and  gooseberries  thus  treated  continue 
to  thrive  for  a  good  many  years,  their  cost  being  very 
small  ;  as  in  a  tilled  orchard  (and  I  would  have  no 
other)  the  same  culture  is  required,  whether  the 
small  fruit  is  grown  or  not. 

As  to  profit,  I  find  currants  and  gooseberries  a  far 
better  money  crop  than  strawberries  or  raspberries  ; 
the  selling  prices  are  about  the  same.  Most  of  the 
gooseberries  are  sold  while  green.  I  have  several 
varieties  of  both  in  my  grounds,  but  have  planted 
only  the  Fay  currant,  and  the  Red  Jacket  gooseberry, 
since.  The  R.  N.-Y.  called  attention  to  their  merits. 
And,  by  the  way,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  in  the  past  30 
years,  put  a  good  deal  of  money  in  my  way  by  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  valuable  novelties ;  I  would  not 
hesitate,  at  any  time,  to  make  large  orders,  solely  on 
its  recommendation.  I  may  add  that  it  saved  me  some¬ 
thing  in  warning  me  as  to  the  “  Japanese  Wineberry.” 

Vermont.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Mulching  the  Ground  for  Currants. 

This  subject  was  briefly  touched  upon  by  0.  A. 
Green  in  his  article  “  Ne  "'  Ideas  in  Currant  Culture,” 
page  174.  I  wish  to  add  a  word  of  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  practice.  A  few  currants  are  grown  upon  the 
station  grounds,  and  it  has  been  my  opportunity  to 
make  observations  upon  them  during  two  successive 
seasons.  The  location  is  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  where 
the  plants  are  liable  to  suffer  in  a  dry  season.  Irriga¬ 
tion  has  never  been  practiced.  The  soil  is  a  rather 
light,  sandy  loam  which  has  been  fertilized  abund¬ 
antly  in  years  past.  Each  spring,  the  ground  is  well 
covered  with  marsh  hay,  and  no  cultivation  is  prac¬ 
ticed  except  to  eradicate  an  occasional  weed  which 
finds  its  way  through  the  mulch.  The  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  bushes  produced  excel¬ 
lent  crops  of  fruit  during  both  the  seasons  of  1891 
and  1895.  The  mulch  conserves  moisture  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prevents  the  weeds  from  growing. 

The  chief  objection  to  mulching,  probably,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  mulch  provides  an  excellent  place 
for  insects  to  hibernate  ;  but,  perhaps,  this  is  not 
sufficiently  serious  to  condemn  the  practice,  and  will 
be  thrown  out  of  account  entirely  if  the  mulch  be  re¬ 
placed  late  in  the  fall.  As  the  currants  were  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  experiment,  and  all  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  better  crops 
were  produced  because  of  the  mulch,  but  it  is  certain 
that  an  excellent  yield  was  obtained. 

Of  the  four  varieties— Fay,  Cherry,  Versaillaise  and 
White  Grape,  the  Fay  is  the  most  satisfactory  here, 
all  things  considered.  The  berries  are  larger  and 
more  uniform  in  size,  color  and  time  of  ripening,  than 
is  the  case  with  the  other  varieties.  It  is  true  that 
the  Fay  is  rather  unsatisfactory  as  regards  habit  of 
growth,  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  good  points  that  it  possesses.  The 
plants  were  set  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  three  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  in  rows  six  feet  apart.  So  far,  little 
or  no  pruning  has  been  given  them,  except  to  remove 
stalks  infested  with  borers  ;  but  this  spring  some  of 
the  older  stalks  will  be  pruned  out.  w.  e.  ihutton. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


NOTES  ON  HORTICULTURAL  NOVELTIES. 

No.  II. 

Pe-tsai,  ok  Chinese  Cakhage. — Although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Oriental  vegetables,  are  grown  about  the  large 
cities  by  Chinese  gardeners,  and  several  have  been 
recently  offered  by  leading  seedsmen,  none  has  yet 
made  much  progress  in  general  cultivation,  and  in 
truth,  most  of  them  are  not  likely  to  please  the  aver¬ 
age  gardener.  By  all  odds,  the  “cabbage”  of  the 
Chinese  (Brassica  Pe-tsai)  is  the  most  useful  of  the  lot. 
It  is  not  a  novelty  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  as 
it  was  cultivated  in  Europe  as  far  back  as  1840,  and 
has  been  quite  widely  tested  in  this  country,  but  its 
real  merits  are  still  known  to  few.  Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey, 
in  bulletin  No.  (57,  of  Cornell  Experiment  Station, 
has  given  the  best  obtainable  account  of  this  and 
other  Chinese  vegetables.  He  recommends  the  l*e- 
tsai  as  a  useful  fall  and  winter  vegetable,  as  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  members  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  it  thrives 
best  in  cool  and  moist  weather.  The  seeds  are  usually 
planted  in  a  seed-bed  in  June  or  July;  transplanted 
before  they  begin  to  crowd,  and  the  heads  are  ready 
for  use  in  September  or  October,  as  they  make  their 
most  rapid  leaf  growth  during  the  cold  weather.  The 
“  heads”  are  not  compact  like  the  ordinary  cabbage, 
but  form  a  loose  roll  of  leaves  like  a  gigantic  Cos  let¬ 
tuce,  weighing  four  or  five  pounds,  if  well  grown.  It 
is  very  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  may  be  cooked 
in  any  of  the  ways  of  common  cabbages.  The  flavor 
is  milder  and  sweeter,  approaching  more  nearly  that 
of  a  well-frosted  Savoy  cabbage. 

But  we  have  had  an  abundance  of  succulen  t  vege¬ 
tables  all  summer,  and  we  do  not  feel  the  need  of  ad¬ 
ditional  vaiiety  in  the  fall.  With  this  idea  in  view, 
a  trial  was  made  of  the  Pe-tsai  as  an  early  summer 
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esculent  by  sowing  the  seeds  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  in  a  hotbed,  and  planting  out  as  soon  as  they 
had  made  a  few  rough  leaves.  They  were  given  the 
same  soil  and  treatment  as  early  cabbages,  and  grew 
rapidly,  not  being  troubled  with  insects,  as  the  leaves 
are  somewhat  hairy  like  a  turnip,  and  do  not  appear 
to  invite  the  cabbage  worm.  By  the  first  week  in 
June,  they  formed  an  immense  mass  of  herbage,  large 
enough  to  fill  a  bushel  ;  one  plant  made  a  mess  of 
“greens”  for  a  large  family.  They  cook  quickly  and 
tender,  and  are  little  diminished  by  boiling.  Coming 
in  just  after  spinach  and  kale  have  disappeared,  the 
Pe-tsai  will  form  a  very  substantial  addition  to  the 
farmer’s  bill  of  fare,  as  a  few  well-grown  plants  af¬ 
ford  provender  for  a  large  number  of  persons,  and 
the  quality  and  ease  of  preparation  are  all  that  may 
be  wished.  The  plant  is  robust  and  easily  managed 
from  the  start,  but  as  with  all  members  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  family,  hot  and  dry  weather  will  diminish  the 
tendency  to  form  heads,  and  in  midsummer  the  Pe- 
tsai  will  run  rapidly  to  seed.  I  found  that  a  fair 
succession  could  be  kept  up  by  allowing  the  plants  to 
crowd  and  starve  in  the  seed-bed,  and  transplanting 
from  time  to  time.  Taken  altogether,  I  believe  that 
we  have  in  the  Chinese  cabbage,  a  decided  acquisition 
to  our  list  of  practical  farm  vegetables. 

Saintpaulia  Ionantha  (Usambara  Violet). — Addi 
tions  to  the  list  of  plants  adapted  to  dwelling-house 
culture,  are  few  and  far  between.  Genuine  interest 
has,  therefore,  been  aroused  in  the  announcement 
that  this  pretty,  little,  recently-discovered  plant  had 
proved  entirely  suitable  for  the  window  garden.  Like 
many  of  the  plants  available  for  this  purpose,  it  was 
discovered  at  a  considerable  elevation,  growing  on  the 
mountains  of  a  tropical  country,  and  is,  therefore, 
suited  to  a  comparatively  low,  even  temperature. 
The  Saintpaulia  is  related  to  the  gloxinia,  and  has 
similar  fleshy  leaves,  somewhat  hairy,  dark  green 
above  and  reddish  brown  beneath,  but  has  fibrous 
roots  instead  of  a  tuber.  The  plant  forms  a  low,  com¬ 
pact  tuft  of  handsome  foliage  from  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  arising  numerous  branched  stems,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  deep,  violet  blue  flowers,  looking  not  un¬ 
like  a  single  violet,  but  having  no  fragrance.  The 
clear  violet  color  becomes  deeper  towards  the  center, 
where  it  contrasts  finely  with  the  deep,  golden  yellow 
stamens.  It  is  seldom  out  of  bloom,  but  produces  its 
charming  flowers  most  freely  during  the  winter 
months.  It  seems  best  suited  in  a  shaded  window,  in 
company  with  the  primrose  and  cyclamen,  as  much 
sunlight  bleaches  the  foliage  in  irregular  blotches.  It 
grows  well  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is  content  with  a 
small  pot,  seldom  requiring  one  more  than  four  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a  general  favorite, 
and  may  be  increased  from  leaf  cuttings  like  a  glox¬ 
inia  or  Rex  begonia.  The  seed  is  very  fine  and  rather 
difficult  to  grow.  _  Fairfax. 

A  FIVE-DOLLAR  HENHOUSE. 

The  house  outlined  at  Fig.  74,  has  the  following 
proportions  :  Sills  3x4,  8  feet  long  ;  posts  2x3,  2  feet 
long  ;  rafters  2x3,  6  feet  long.  The  amount  of  lumber 
used  was,  for  sills,  32  feet  ;  posts,  8  feet  ;  rafters,  24 
feet ;  boards,  190  feet ;  in  all,  224  feet.  The  house  is 
eight  feet  square,  and  has  a  sand  bottom. 


COST  OF  HOUSE. 

Lumber,  254  feet . $2.00 

Building-  paper,  1C  pounds  at  2‘/i  cents . 25 

Shingles,  700  at  $1.50  per  M .  1.05 

Two  bunehes  cheapest  clapboards .  1.00 

Nails . 50 


Cost  of  materials . $4.80 


A  manure  platform  two  feet  wide  extends  the  entire 
length.  There  is  one  roost  at  the  back  side  of  the 
house.  The  nest  platform  is  in  the  front  left  hand 
corner  two  feet  from  the  floor.  Two  cheese  boxes  are 
used  for  nests.  It  is  papered  on  the  sides,  back  and 
roof,  under  the  shingles  and  clapboards.  It  may  do 
with  just  paper  if  one  wish,  and  that  will  make  it 
cheaper.  I  don’t  think  that  it  pays,  however. 

Now  let  us  see  what  we  have.  A  tight,  warm  house 
that  looks  neat  and  tidy,  and  will  hold  10  to  20  hens 
according  to  the  season  and  the  care  they  have  ;  an 
ideal  place  to  put  a  dozen  hens  and  a  rooster,  to  get 
some  eggs  that  will  hatch.  No  better  place  to  set 
hens,  from  one  to  six  in  a  house,  according  to  the  care 
they  have.  Do  you  let  biddy  take  care  of  her  chicks 
when  they  are  hatched?  All  right,  don’t  carry  them 
off  somewhere;  throw  out  the  nests,  etc.,  and  put 
biddy  and  the  chicks  on  the  ground  ;  they  are  safe, 
and  you  don’t  need  to  spend  much  time  over  that 
problem.  With  some  poultry  netting  (small  mesh), 
you  can  fix  a  little  yard  for  the  chicks  outside,  when 
it  is  time  ;  this  will  be  a  good  thing  till  they  are  big 
enough  to  have  free  range,  also  in  wet  weather.  A 
brooder  and  50  chicks  will  just  fit  one  of  these  houses, 
too.  When  fall  comes,  if  you  have  marketed  the  male 
birds,  there  will  be  pullets  enough  left  to  stock  the 
house  for  the  winter  all  wonted  to  their  quarters,  a 
point  often  overlooked  by  those  who  want  early  eggs 
and  many  of  them.  If  you  have  sitters  to  break  up, 


put  them  in  one  of  these  houses,  put  in  a  lively 
rooster  (no  nests)  and  the  thing  is  soon  done.  No 
time  is  spent  in  making  a  place  to  break  them  up,  and 
their  health  doesn’t  suffer  during  the  process.  If  you 
wish  eggs,  you  will  get  about  as  many  from  one  of 
these  houses,  as  from  one  twice  as  big  with  twice  as 
many  hens  in  it  !  Did  you  ever  hear  a  man  say,  in 
substance,  “  Last  year,  I  had  20  hens  and  they  laid 
tiptop  ;  this  winter  I  have  50  hens  and  they  don’t  lay 
worth  a  cent”  ?  Don’t  put  too  many  hens  together. 

This  house  will  stand  the  weather  all  right  for 
years.  You  can  stand  up  straight  in  it.  It  is  quickly 
cleaned.  It  is  easy  to  catch  a  hen  in  it.  A  man  with 
brains  enough  to  make  poultry  pay,  can  build  it  him¬ 
self,  and  can  change  the  size,  or  shape,  a  little.  It 
can  be  built  cheaper,  if  desired.  The  man  from 
whom  I  got  the  idea,  had  simply  two  planks,  eight 
inches  wide  for  sides  at  the  bottom,  and  the  roof  was 
boarded  up  and  down — no  rafters  or  cross  pieces, 
except  one  at  the  top.  He  had  no  window,  summer 
or  winter,  just  a  door  covered  with  netting,  not  tight; 
but  hens  stay  in  there  all  winter,  and  lay,  too.  He 


had  over  100  of  these  houses,  set  in  his  orchard.  He 
sold  about  1,600  barrels  of  apples  the  year  before  I 
visited  him.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  gains  any¬ 
thing  in  the  end  by  building  too  cheap  to  begin  with  ; 
shingles  and  clapboards  outlast  paper.  a.  R  j. 

Ashby,  Mass. 


THAT  “TEST  CASE”  SILO  WELL  TESTED. 

WELL-CURED  CORN  FODDER  FOR  ENSILAGE. 

On  page  791  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  L.  D.  Gale, 
of  Stedman,  N.  Y.,  described  quite  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
periment  with  ensilage.  The  silo  was  filled  at  “odd 
spells,”  beginning  October  12  and  ending  in  one  day 
less  than  four  weeks.  The  corn  was  cut  at  the  time 
of  ripening,  with  a  corn  harvester,  and  shocked  as  is 
usual  with  field  corn.  Part  of  the  ears  were  broken 
off  and  husked.  The  stalks  were  taken  from  the 
field  at  the  farmer’s  convenience,  cut  in  the  usual  way, 
and  elevated  into  the  silo — a  stream  of  water  running 
on  the  elevator  so  as  to  moisten  the  corn.  Several 
days  intervened  between  the  periods  of  cutting.  In 


fact,  this  “  ensilage  ”  was  nothing  but  corn  stover  cut 
into  the  silo  and  moistened.  Mr.  Gale  now  sends  us 
a  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ensilage. 

“  I  found  the  contents  of  the  silo  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion — not  a  particle  of  mold  in  any  part  of  the  silo. 
The  ensilage  does  not  contain  an  excess  of  moisture  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  too  dry.  It  has  no  acid 
taste  or  smell,  as  usually  found  in  ensilage.  We  used 
water  very  sparingly,  as  it  had  to  be  hauled  some  dis¬ 
tance,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  drought  at  the 
time  of  filling.  I  never  saw  better  preserved  ensilage 
in  any  of  the  many  silos  I  have  visited.  I  concede 
that  much  of  the  success  is  due  to  the  silo.  It  is  simply 
perfect,  both  as  to  design,  workmanship  and  material. 
A  picture  of  it  is  shown  at  Fig.  75.  The  frame  is 
mitered  together  at  the  corners,  and  held  in  place  by 
bolts.  Inside  the  corners,  are  curved  pieces  to  which 
to  nail  the  boarding  as  shown  in  the  picture,  with 
pieces  of  2x8  joist  spiked  across  to  strengthen  the 
frame.  The  boarding  is  nailed  on  all  around  to  all 
the  frames,  so  that  there  are  no  corners  in  the  silo. 
The  first  timbers  at  the  bottom  are  8x10  hard  wood, 


the  second  frame  two  feet  above,  the  third  spaced  a 
little  farther,  and  so  on  until  the  top  is  reached, 
lighter  timbers  being  used  towards  the  top  and  spaced 
three  feet  apart. 

“  The  best  of  southern  pine  flooring,  three  inches 
wide,  was  used.  At  the  bottom  a  heavy  wall  of 
masonry  was  built  to  correspond  with  the  rounded 
corners  of  the  frame  work,  the  boarding  extending 
down  inside  of  the  wall.  The  bottom  of  the  silo  was 
thoroughly  grouted  and  cemented,  extending  up  the 
sides  of  the  stone  work  to  meet  the  ends  of  the  board¬ 
ing.  It  is  so  strong  and  well  made,  I  almost  believe 
that  it  might  be  used  for  a  cistern.  So  perfect  has 
the  ensilage  kept,  that  the  sides  of  the  silo  are  not 
stained  ;  the  boards  are  nearly  as  clean  and  bright 
as  before  filling.  The  dimensions  of  the  silo  are 
about  16x16  feet,  and  30  feet  deep.  No  paper,  paint 
or  tar  was  used  in  its  construction. 

“  The  silo  referred  to  as  being  filled  at  the  rate  of 
60  loads  a  day,  was  equally  as  well  built,  of  studding, 
boarded  horizontally  with  rough  lumber,  then  tarred 
paper,  and  inside  of  that  matched  flooring  was  used 
put  on  perpendicularly.  The  corners  were  square,  in 
each  of  which  moldy  ensilage  was  found  ;  otherwise, 
it  was  well  preserved,  but  had  a  decidedly  acid  smell 
and  taste.  The  inside  of  the  silo  had  a  wet,  water- 
soaked  appearance,  some  of  the  boards  showing  a 
tendency  to  huff  up.”  l.  d.  gale. 

Mr.  Gale  sent  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  a  sample  of  this  stover 
ensilage  by  mail.  It  reached  us  in  perfect  condition 
-sweet  and  fragrant — with  no  suggestion  of  acidity. 


WOOD  ASHES  VS.  POTASH  SALTS. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  21,  comparison  is  made  be¬ 
tween  wood  ashes  and  muriate  of  potash,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  is  made  to  the  effect  that  wood  ashes  at  $9  per 
ton,  and  with  a  guarantee  of  five  per  cent  of  potash, 
would  be  preferab'e  to  muriate  of  potash.  A  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  matter  reveals  the  following 
facts  : 

One  pound  of  actual  potash,  in  the  form  of  muriate 
(selling  at  $45  per  ton),  will  cost  in  the  New  England 
markets,  4>£  cents,  while  in  wood  ashes  at  $9  per  ton, 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  actual  potash  will  be  7.45  cents 
— this  after  deducting  for  the  value  of  1.55  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid  which  wood  ashes  contain  on  an 
average.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  potash  in  the 
ashes  is  65  per  cent  more  than  in  the  form  of  muriate 
of  potash. 

If  sulphate  of  potash  be  taken  in  place  of  wood 
ashes,  the  comparison  is  likewise  much  in  favor  of 
the  sulphate.  The  average  price  for  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  is  $53.25  per  ton  ;  at  this  figure,  one  pound  of 
actual  potash  costs  5%  cent3,  while  in  the  ashes,  it  is, 
as  stated,  7.45  cents.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
purchase  sulphate  of  potash  except  for  tobacco,  pota¬ 
toes,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  other  crops.  Muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  can  mostly  take  its  place.  The  value  of  lime  in 
the  wood  ashes  was  not  considered  in  the  above 
calculation,  but  it  would  not  change  the  results  mate¬ 
rially,  and  on  many  soils  lime  would  not  be  necessary. 

Wood  ashes  (with  the  guaranteed  amount  of  five  per 
cent  potash)  would  have  to  be  sold  at  $6.05  per  ton 
before  they  could  be  compared  in  price  with  muriate 
of  potash  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  wood  ashes  are  often 
sold  for  more  that  $9  per  ton,  and  in  many  instances, 
the  content  of  potash  is  much  less  than  five  per  cent, 
and  the  farmer  never  knows  what  he  gets. 

Wood  ashes  are  largely  bought  and  used  by  farmers 
who  are  not  able  to  make  these  calculations,  and  thus 
they  pay  a  double  price  for  their  fertilizer.  This  has 
frequently  been  called  to  the  attention  of  farmers  by 
experiment  stations,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  Bulletin  No.  104  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  : 

On  the  basis  of  guarantee  and  selling  price  given,  the  charge 
for  potash  was  9.24  cents  per  pound,  and  for  phosphoric  acid  8.8 
cents  per  pound,  or  76  per  cent  greater  than  on  the  average  is 
charged  for  the  same  elements  in  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash 
and  in  superphosphates. 

The  cost  of  hauling  has  not  been  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  above  calculations,  but  this  is  quite  an 
item  since  ashes,  with  a  fair  average  of  potash,  con¬ 
tain  only  five  per  cent,  while  in  the  concentrated  pot¬ 
ash  salts,  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  potash  is  present ; 
therefore,  the  farmer  has  to  haul  10  times  as  much 
weight  in  case  of  ashes  as  he  does  in  case  of  these  con¬ 
centrated  materials.  The  evidence  produced  above 
will  make  it  clear  to  every  consumer  and  intelligent 
farmer,  that  it  is  a  gross  waste  to  purchase  wood  ashes 
at  prevailing  prices.  b.  von  hekff. 


Carrots  or  Mangels  for  Hogs  ? — I  wish  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  carrots  and  mangels  as  a  food  for 
brood  sows  and  growing  pigs,  fed  in  connection  with 
wheat  middlings,  bran,  etc.  Which  is  the  better  of 
the  two?  What  variety  is  best?  Should  they  be 
cooked  before  feeding  ?  k.  j.  s. 

Hanover,  Wis 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  our  readers  tell  us  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  a  ease  of  “  Root  hog  aud  live  !  ”  ? 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  | 

"  Tumble-Bugs "  and  Their  Curious  Habits. 

J.  It.,  Burr  Oak,  la.— Last  spring,  I  plowed  about  one-half  acre 
quite  early,  on  which  I  had  spread  during  the  winter  a  coating  of 
manure.  After  plowing  I  harrowed  it  thoroughly,  planted  about 
one-half  of  it  to  beaus,  and  left  the  rest  for  late  cabbages.  When 
I  was  ready  to  set  out  the  cabbages  in  early  June,  the  weeds  and 
pigeon  grass  had  started  so  that  I  gave  it  a  thorough  cultivation 
with  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator,  and  as  I  neared  one  end  of  the  piece, 
I  noticed  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom  of  thefurrow  made  by  a  tooth 
of  the  cultivator.  My  curiosity  being  aroused  to  know  what  made 
that  hole,  I  dug  down  about  an  inch  further,  when  I  found  the 
hole  enlarged  forming  a  pocket  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
which  was  packed  full  of  what  appeared  to  belittle  balls  of  earth 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  some,  however,  being 
larger  than  others.  On  opening  these  balls,  I  found  that  they 
were  composed,  mostly,  of  manure,  and  in  the  center  of  each  was 
either  an  egg  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  or  a  white  grub.  I 
found  in  this  cluster  of  balls,  white  grubs  in  various  stages  of 
development,  the  largest  being  about  an  inch  long,  or  two-thirds 
grown.  Were  those  balls  deposited  there  after  the  ground  was 
plowed  in  the  spring?  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  they 
could  have  been  there  when  I  plowed  the  ground,  without  having 
that  hole  disturbed  by  the  plow.  A  little  later  in  the  season,  I 
saw  scores,  I  may  safely  say,  hundreds,  of  beetles  in  the  road 
near  here  in  the  early  evening,  rolling  similar  balls  made  from 
the  manure  of  passing  teams.  Where  they  deposited  them  I  do 
not  know.  Were  they  deposited  in  the  ground  like  the  ones  I 
found,  or  in  some  manure  pile  to  hatch  out  the  same  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLING  ERL  AND. 

The  insect  is  our  most  common  kind  of  “Tumble- 
bug,”  or  “  Tumbledung  beetle,”  its  scientific  name  is 
Canthon  he  vis.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
these  “tumble-bugs,”  and  their  peculiar  habits  have 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  one  so  common  all  over  our  country,  is  black  in 
color,  and  resembles  the  two  shown  at  Fig  76,  but  it 
is  a  little  larger.  The  name  “  tumble-bug,”  or 
“tumbledung,”  refers  to  their  habit  of  forming  round 
balls  of  dung,  which  they  often  roll  long  distances. 
The  rolling  of  these  balls  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
operation  to  one  who  cares  to  study  Nature’s  ways. 
Usually  a  male  and  female  beetle  work  together, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  instances,  rare  among  insects, 
where  the  male  realizes  that  he  has  some  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  father,  and  assists  the  female  in  providing 
for  the  young.  One  observer  states  that  he  often  saw 
the  male  (distinguished  by  his  smaller  size)  resting  or 
clinging  *to  the  ball,  and  endeavoring  to  preserve  his 
position  on  the  upper  side  thereof,  possibly  acting  as 
a  sort  of  balance  to  change  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  ball,  and  thus  assist  in  moving  it.  Not  infre¬ 
quently,  the  ball  was  rolled  completely  over  him  by  a 
hasty  push  of  his  partner,  and  the  favorable  nature  of 
the  ground.  If  the  male  were  carefully  and  quickly 
removed,  the  “  widowed  survivor”  did  not  realize  his 
absence  for  several  seconds.  When  she  discovered  it, 
she  stopped  pushing  the  ball,  looked  all  around  it 
and  under  it,  and  often  deserted  it  entirely,  some¬ 
times  moving  away  a  few  feet  and  pushing  her  head 
beneath  a  clod  of  earth,  remained  perfectly  still  as  if 
lost  in  hopeless  grief  for  many  minutes. 

Another  observer  saw  a  female  rolling  her  ball 
single-handed,  when  it  accidentally  tumbled  into  a 
deep  depression  made  in  soft  clay  by  a  horse’s  hoof. 
After  a  momentary  pause,  she  recovered  from  her  sur¬ 
prise,  and  tumbled  down  into  the  pit  to  reconnoitre. 
She  made  strenuous  efforts  to  push  the  ball  up  and 
out,  but  after  five  or  six  vain  attempts,  she  gave  it  up 
and  escaped  from  the  pit  on  the  shallowest  side  hav¬ 
ing,  apparently,  abandoned  the  ball.  But  what  was 
the  observer’s  surprise  a  few  minutes  later  to  see  her 
coming  back  with  an  assistant.  They  toiled  and 
tugged  to  push  the  coveted  ball  out  of  the  pit.  After 
three  or  four  trials,  they  at  last  raised  it  to  the  verge, 
poised  it,  and  out  it  came,  and  they  trundled  it  off  in 
triumph  to  its  destination.  Well  may  the  observer 
have  asked ,  “  Can  a  beetle  reason  ?” 

The  beetles  form  their  balls  by  working  small  pieces 
of  dung  into  irregular  shapes  with  their  legs  ;  they 
then  begin  the  rolling  process.  The  balls  are  often 
rolled  several  yards  to  a  hole,  previously  dug  by  the 
beetles  for  their  reception.  The  females  push  the 
balls  by  seizing  them  with  their  hind  legs,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  with  lowered  heads,  mov¬ 
ing  backwards.  When  first  formed,  the  balls  are  often 
irregular  in  form,  but  the  rolling  solidifies  and  rounds 
them.  What  are  these  balls  for  ?  If  the  beetles  be 
closely  watched,  they  will  be  seen  to  make  a  hole  in 
one  side  of  a  ball,  and  lay  an  egg  therein,  so  that  each 
ball  contains  an  egg  when  it  is  finally  buried.  As 
each  female  lays  many  eggs,  their  industry  is  some¬ 
thing  remarkable.  What  happens  within  the  buried 
balls?  The  eggs  hatch,  and  each  grub  finds  *its  food 


supply  right  at  hand  in  the  ball  of  dung  so  carefully 
stored  away  by  its  parents.  Doubtless,  each  ball 
suffices  for  the  food  of  one  grub,  which,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  full  grown,  pupates,  and  the  next  spring 
emerges  as  a  “  Tumble-bug.” 

The  strange  habit  of  rolling  these  balls  has  occa¬ 
sioned  much  speculation  as  to  its  object,  and  has  been 
the  source  of  many  superstitions,  especially  in  ancient 
times.  The  only  reasonable  theory  thus  far  advanced 
is  that,  as  many  predaceous  insects  frequent  the  masses 
cf  dung  from  which  the  balls  are  obtained,  in  order 
to  prey  upon  the  grubs  which  live  there,  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  Tumble-bugs  remove  their  food  for  their 
young  to  a  safe  distance. 

The  most  noted  Tumble-bug  is  the  Sacred  beetle  of 
the  Egyptians.  This  insect,  represented  less  than 
half  natural  size  at  Fig.  76 ,  was  held  in  high  venera¬ 
tion  by  this  ancient  people.  It  was  placed  by  them 
in  the  tombs  with  their  dead,  and  is  now  often  found 
with  mummies  ;  its  picture  was  painted  on  sarcoph¬ 
agi,  and  its  image  was  carved  in  stone  and  precious 
gems,  see  Fig.  76.  These  sculptured  beetles  may  be 
found  in  almost  any  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
The  Egyptians  evolved  a  remarkable  symbolism  from 
the  structure  and  habits  of  this  Sacred  Tumble-bug. 
The  ball,  which  the  beetles  were  supposed  to  roll 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  represented  the  earth  ;  the 
beetle  itself  personified  the  sun,  because  of  the  sharp 
projections  on  its  head,  which  extend  out  like  rays  of 
light ;  while  the  30  segments  of  its  six  tarsi,  repre¬ 
sented  the  days  of  the  month.  All  individuals  of  this 
Sacred  beetle  were  thought  to  be  males,  and  a  race  of 
males  symbolized  a  race  of  warriors.  This  latter 
superstition  was  carried  over  to  Rome,  and  the  Roman 
soldiers  wore  images  of  the  beetle  set  in  rings. 

Probably  the  balls  J.  R.  found  were  deposited  in 
the  hole  after  the  ground  was  plowed.  Although  this 
Tumble-bug  is  so  common  in  many  parts  of  our 
country,  there  is  but  little  accessible  information 
about  its  life.  I  wish  that  the  next  time  J.  R.,  or  any 
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one  else  who  reads  this,  finds  any  of  these  curious 
balls,  he  would  send  me  all  he  can  get  ;  send  the 
beetles,  also,  if  possible.  It  is  such  an  interesting  in¬ 
sect  that  we  should  know  more  about  its  life  story. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  balls  are  always  deposited 
in  the  ground,  and  not  in  manure.  Thus,  although 
the  grubs  are  dung-feeders,  they  are  not  dung-worms 
in  the  sense  that  they  inhabit  manure  piles.  The  in¬ 
sect,  in  any  stage,  does  not  injure  living  vegetation. 

The  Scurfy  Bark  Louse. 

J.  G.  S.,  East  Milton ,  Mass.— What  kind  of  a  scale  is  on  the 
specimen  that  I  inclose  you?  lent  it  from  a  cnabapple  tree. 
Does  it  injure  the  tree,  and  what  will  remove  it  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  white  scales,  scarcely  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  closely  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the  branch 
sent,  ai*e  commonly  known  as  the  Scurfy  Bark  lice. 
They  resemble  a  small  fish  scale  adhering  to  the  bark. 
In  the  winter,  most  of  the  scales,  or,  rather,  the  in¬ 
sects  that  secreted  them,  are  dead.  But  if  J.  G.  S. 
will  carefully  lift  some  of  the  scales  with  a  pin  or 
knife,  and  examine  the  spots  closely  with  a  small 
microscope  or  pocket  lens  (an  instrument  that  every 
fruit  grower  ought  to  own),  he  will  find  many  minute, 
purplish  eggs  just  underneath  the  white  scale.  The 
body  of  the  mother  insect  which  secreted  the  scale, 
will  be  found  all  shriveled  up  at  one  end  of  the  scale. 
She  has  fulfilled  her  destiny,  and  her  scale  affords  a 
winter  home  for  her  progeny.  In  early  spring,  usually 
in  May,  the  eggs  hatch  out  minute,  purplish  lice  which 
crawl  from  under  the  scale,  and  scatter  over  the 
tree.  When  a  suitable  place  is  found,  they  insert  their 
little  beaks  in  the  bark  and  there  remain,  sucking  the 
juices  of  the  tree.  They  rarely  move  after  once  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves.  The  white  scales  soon  begin  to 
be  secreted,  and  by  midsummer  they  render  the  insect 
quite  conspicuous.  Hundreds  of  them  often  occur  on 
a  small  branch.  All  parts  of  the  trunk  and  branches 
may  be  infested,  and  the  thousands  of  little  beaks 
pumping  out  the  life  blood  of  the  tree,  may  seriously 
weaken,  and  cause  the  death  of  the  affected  portion. 

Although  this  scale  is  widely  distributed  and  quite 


common,  it  is  not  often  reported  as  killing  the  trees 
it  infests.  In  short,  it  is  not  considered  a  very  serious 
insect  pest.  Of  course,  where  very  numerous,  it  must 
greatly  weaken  a  tree,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
checked  as  soon  as  possible.  Its  scale-like  covering 
under  which  the  insect  itself  lives,  renders  it  hard  to 
reach  with  insecticides.  Poisonous  applications  would, 
of  course,  have  no  effect,  as  the  insect  sucks  and  does 
not  bite  its  food.  I  would  advise  brushing  off,  with 
a  stiff  wire  brush,  all  the  scales  practicable  in  the  fall 
or  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
young  lice  are  seen  crawling  about  the  tree,  spray 
thoroughly  with  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  from 
five  to  eight  parts  of  water.  The  young  lice  will  begin 
to  appear  in  May,  and  for  a  few  days,  will  be  unpro¬ 
tected  by  scales  ;  they  are  thus  easily  reached  by  the 
spray,  and  the  emulsion  is  death  to  every  one  it  hits. 
Spray  thoroughly  and  in  time.  Probably  a  good  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  whale-oil  soap,  one 
pound  to  three  gallons  of  water,  in  the  fall,  winter  or 
early  spring,  would  also  kill  the  eggs  under  the  scales. 

How  to  Kill  Quack  Grass. 

W.  M.  II.,  Ellsworth,  Me. — What  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way 
to  exterminate  Quack  grass  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  C.  GILLETT. 

In  1893,  a  four-acre  field  which  was  full  of  Quack, 
was  planted  to  beans.  By  frequent  cultivation,  and 
a  large  amount  of  hand  hoeing,  we  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  beans  from  being  smothered  by  the  Quack, 
and  made  a  fair  crop.  Late  in  the  fall,  just  before 
the  ground  became  frozen,  it  was  plowed  about  six 
inches  deep.  The  next  spring  it  was  plowed  again 
after  the  Quack  had  started  to  grow,  the  field  was 
thoroughly  harrowed  and  planted  to  potatoes,  quite 
deep  in  trenches  or  furrows,  and  the  field  was  har¬ 
rowed  several  times  before  the  potato  showed  through 
the  ground  ;  then  the  cultivator  was  kept  going  till 
the  tops  were  too  large  to  admit  of  further  cultiva¬ 
tion.  No  hand  work  was  done.  Not  a  Quack  root 
was  found  when  the  crop  was  dug,  or  the  next  spring 
when  the  field  was  plowed. 

Again,  in  1894,  another  four  acres  were  in  oats  ;  the 
Quack  took  possession  to  such  an  extent  that  the  crop 
was  nearly  ruined,  yielding  less  than  30  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  straw  had  more  the  semblance  of  hay. 
The  field  was  plowed  as  soon  as  the  oats  were  taken 
off,  and  I  intended  to  give  thorough  cultivation 
through  the  fall  ;  but  rains  were  frequent,  and  the 
Quack  got  the  start  of  us,  so  in  December  the  field 
was  plowed  again.  In  the  spring,  it  was  cultivated 
twice,  then  plowed  again,  thoroughly  worked  and 
planted  to  potatoes,  giving  them  the  same  treatment 
the  other  field  had  received  the  previous  year.  The 
harrow  and  cultivator  were  used  early  and  often, 
with  the  same  result — total  annihilation  of  the  Quack. 

A  third  field  having  been  in  cabbage  in  1894,  fall- 
plowed  and  re-plowed  in  the  spring  of  1895,  was 
planted  to  cabbage  again  and  gave  nearly  as  good  re¬ 
sults.  A  very  few  roots  of  Quack  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  soil  this  past  fall,  when  it  was  plowed ;  but  I  am 
confident  that  another  spring  plowing,  and  a  crop  of 
potatoes  will  finish  them.  Ilence,  from  this  experi¬ 
ence,  I  conclude  that  shallow,  late  fall-plowing,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  deeper  spring  plowing  and  the  planting  of 
some  cultivated  crop,  preferably  potatoes,  because 
they  can  be  planted  deep,  and  be  harrowed  for  three 
weeks  before  coming  up,  will  kill  Quack.  The  late 
fall  plowing  leaves  the  soil  open  and  loose,  and  the 
roots  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  which  kills 
some  and  weakens  the  vitality  of  others  which,  in  the 
spring,  are  turned  under  and  smothered.  The  roots 
which  were  not  turned  up  in  the  fall,  are  now  brought 
up  on  the  surface,  and  the  harrow  and  cultivator 
finish  them. 

Potash,  Subsoiling  and  Winter  Pears. 

./.  R.  T.,  Long  Island. — 1.  Is  potash  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  as 
good  for  fertilizing  purposes  as  muriate  ?  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  shell  marl,  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  green 
New  Jersey  marls?  Are  both  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  air- 
slaked  lime  for  sour  land  ?  2.  I  have  a  field  of  about  three  acres 
whicli  I  wish  to  use  for  a  pear  orchard  ;  it  is  a  sandy  loam,  under¬ 
laid  with  gravelly  clay,  and  has  not  been  plowed  for  years.  The 
sod  is  poor  and  weedy.  I  wish  to  break  it  up,  and  prepare  it  this 
year  for  planting  next  spring.  I  wish  to  fertilize  it  and  plow 
under  as  many  green  crops  as  possible.  What  shall  I  plant? 
Shall  I  subsoil  it  ?  The  land  is  naturally  good,  but  run  down  and 
pastured  to  death.  3.  I  wish  to  plant  winter  pears,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  varieties.  Which  are  best  for  profit,  standard  or 
dwarf?  The  farm  is  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island,  and  no 
fruit  except  apples  grow  anywhere  within  five  miles  or  more,  so 
I  can’t  ask  local  advice.  Apples  seem  to  do  well  without  any 
care.  Trees  of  all  kinds  flourish.  What  do  you  know  of  the  new 
varieties,  such  as  Dorset,  Directeur  Alphande,  P.  Barry  etc.  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  Anjou,  Bose  and  Winter  Nelis?  What  are 
the  weak  points  of  any  or  all  of  them  ?  Shall  I  plant  dwarfs  be¬ 
tween  the  standards  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Carbonate  of  potash  is,  probably,  the  best 
form  for  agricultural  use,  especially  on  acid  soils. 
The  potash  in  wood  ashes  is  in  the  form  of  carbonate. 
The  shell  marl  has  been  heated  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  finer  than  the  green  marl,  contains  more 
lime,  and  is  more  available.  Airslaked  lime  is  quicker 
in  its  action  on  the  soil  than  either  of  the  marls.  On 
very  sour  lands,  we  would  use*. the  airslaked  lime.  2. 
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Read  the  articles  printed  on  page  174.  Similar  treat¬ 
ment  will  suit  your  land.  Do  not  subsoil  such  land.  It 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  3.  Mr.  Edward  Hicks, 
of  Long  Island,  sends  the  following  notes  on  pears  : 

“  We  know  that  the  Anjou,  Bose  and  Keiffer  are  the 
pears  that  do  well  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island. 
The  Vicar  overbears,  and  is  then  nearly  worthless  ; 
good  culture  and  a  severe  thinning  of  the  fruit,  would 
give  fine,  large,  salable  fruit.  The  Keiffer  has  been 
largely  planted  in  good  fruit  sections  on  the  north 
side,  and  where  the  orchard  has  had  good  culture  and 
the  fruit  has  been  thinned  out  one-half  or  more,  the 
crops  have  been  very  fine,  and  the  prices  realized 
very  satisfactory.  Dwarf  pears  have  been  failures, 
generally  on  the  Island.  Angoul£me  and  Louis  Bonne 
are  the  most  successful  of  the  varieties  on  dwarf 
stock,  and  they  are  late  ripening  varieties.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  new  varieties  mentioned.” 

Two  Hardy  Russian  Peaches. 

II.  II.  G.,  Northville ,  Term. — Will  you  describe  the  two  new 
peaches,  Bokhara  No.  3,  and  Yenshi  Hardy  ?  Are  they  as  hardy 
as  Crosby,  Hill’s  Chili,  Salway,  or  Mountain  Rose  ? 

Ans. — The  Hill’s  Chili  does  not  endure  our  winters 
at  Ames,  la.  The  Crosby,  Salway,  and  Mountain 
Rose  have  not  been  tried.  Bokhara  No.  3,  and  other 
varieties  grown  from  pits  received  by  us  from  North 
Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia,  have  proved  fully  30  per 
cent  hardier  than  any  varieties  of  the  Persian  strain. 
We  grew  the  Yenshi  from  pits  from  Northwest  China. 
It  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  Bokhara  varieties,  but 
hardier  in  tree  and  fruit  bud  than  Hill’s  Chili.  Bokhara 
No.  3  and  Yenshi  are  freestone  varieties,  and  in  size, 
color,  and  quality,  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
sorts  grown  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  .t.  l.  budd. 

Oats  Better  Than  Spring  Rye. 

D.  M.,  South  Meriden,  Conn. — Will  spring  rye  pay  sown  for  grain 
or  straw,  almost  as  well  as  fall-sown  rye  ?  My  soil  is  in  good 
condition  for  raising  a  good  crop  of  oats. 

Ans. — So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  spring  rye  is  not 
so  productive  as  that  sown  in  the  fall.  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  a  sample  of  the  so-called  “  spring  rye,” 
but  have  not,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  “  spring  rye”  is  simply  rye  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  not  a  distinct  variety  ?  The  best  results 
would  likely  be  secured  by  sowing  to  oats,  taking 
pains  to  fit  the  ground  unusually  well,  and  if  a  superior 
crop  is  desired,  use  some  commercial  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  a  high  percent  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  little  or  no  nitrogen.  i.  p.  r. 

Best  Varieties  of  Peas  and  Sweet  Corn. 

C.  II.  P.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. — What  are  the  best  six  up-to-date  va¬ 
rieties  of  dwarf  and  half-dwarf  peas  giving  a  complete  succession 
for  the  home  garden,  where  quality  is  desired  above  everything 
else  ?  What  are  the  best  six  varieties  of  sweet  corn  up  to  date, 
giving  a  complete  succession  for  the  family  garden  ?  I  wish  you 
could  have  some  one  who  has  tested  all  varieties  of  peas,  give  us 
a  list  of  what  was  found  to  be  the  best. 

Ans. — There  are  few  varieties  of  either  peas  or  sweet 
corn  that  we  have  not  tried.  These  trials  began  nearly 
20  years  ago,  and  have  since  been  kept  up  with  the 
exception  of  last  year.  The  tornado  destroyed  nearly 
all  of  our  trials  last  summer.  Our  present  choice  of 
peas  as  to  quality  and  succession,  would  be  as  follows, 
avoiding  those  kinds  that  grow  over  three  feet  high  : 
Nott’s  Excelsior,  Exonian,  Station,  Abundance,  Hero¬ 
ine.  Juno,  Stratagem  Improved.  Sweet  corn  :  Extra 
Early  Vermont,  Melrose,  Crosby,  Concord,  Zig-zag, 
Stowell’s  Evergreen.  We  have  mentioned  these  in  the 
order  of  maturity.  C.  II.  P.  will  make  no  mistake  if 
he  accept  this  list. 

Corn  for  Fodder;  Grass  for  Hog  Pasture. 

C.  L.  li.,  Grooms ,  N.  Y. — How  much  corn  shall  I  sow  per  acre 
for  fodder  to  feed  in  July  and  August,  with  a  grain  drill,  using 
all  of  the  spouts  ?  What  varieties  of  grass  seeds,  and  how 
much  per  acre  shall  I  sow  in  an  orchard  for  a  hog  pasture  ? 

Ans. — If  sowed  by  haud,  16  quarts,  if  drilled,  12 
quarts  per  acre  would  suffice  ;  but  the  corn  would 
much  better  be  drilled  by  stopping  up  four-fifths  of 
the  tubes,  thereby  securing  rows  about  40  inches 
apart.  Harrow  just  before  the  corn  comes  up,  and 
two  or  three  times  afterward,  or  until  the  corn  is  four 
inches  high.  Cultivate  shallow  every  10  days  until 
the  corn  is  in  milk,  and  you  will  secure  much  more 
potential  milk  than  by  sowing  the  corn.  Bulletin  IV 
of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  1888  (out  of  print), 
gives  the  results  of  different  modes  of  culture  and 
time  of  cutting. 

Table  I.  Value  per  acre 

Dry  matter,  compared  with 
Yield,  lbs.  lbs.  per  Timothy  hay 
Plot.  Mode  of  Culture,  per  acre.  acre.  at  $12. 


Timothy  hay .  3,000  2,595  $18.00 

1.  Hills .  20,610  4,431.3  30.08 

2.  Drills .  24,555  5,291.6  35.74 

3.  Broadcast .  14,535  3,196.  19.72 

4.  Broadcast,  harrowed  17,065  3,488  21.64 

Table  II. 

Date  of  Yield,  lbs.  Muscle-  Fat- 
Period.  cutting.  per  acre,  makers,  formers.  Pure  fat. 

1.  July  24 .  18,762  250.6  1,543.6  42. 

2.  Aug.  8  .  24,578  368.4  3,328.9  81.99 

3.  Sept.  3  .  27,674  585.8  6,166.7  199.1 


The  latest  investigations  show  that  orchards  do  best 
when  cultivated  up  to  July,  when  they  may  be  seeded 
to  Crimson  clover  which  should  furnish  some  excel¬ 
lent  pig  pasture  in  September  and  October.  The  land 
should  be  re-plowed  the  following  May,  and  culti¬ 


vated  as  in  the  previous  year.  If  the  orchard  be  seeded, 
sow  four  pounds  Orchard  grass,  four  quarts  Timothy, 
two  quarts  Red  and  one  quart  Alsike  clover  per  acre. 

Hay  Crop  to  Follow  Clover. 

II.  W.,  Minaville ,  N.  Y. — I  have  four  acres  seeded  to  clover, 
which  I  would  like  to  mow  about  June  25,  then  plow,  and  sow  with 
peas  and  oats  to  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay.  Would  July  1  be  too 
late  to  sow  them  to  procure  a  fair  growth  ?  Would  Hungarian 
grass  be  better  than  peas  and  oats  ?  Would  I  be  able  to  cut  it  in 
time  to  plow  and  sow  the  land  to  wheat  by  September  10?  The 
soil  is  a  strong,  black  slate,  well  drained.  I  would  use  some  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Ans. — All  depends  on  the  season  and  the  amount  of 
moisture  present,  especially  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
oats  or  Hungarian  grass.  There  is  not  quite  time 
enough  from  July  1  to  September  10  to  secure  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop,  unless  the  land  is  in  the  best  of  tilth,  rich 
and  moist  enough  to  germinate  the  seeds  quickly, 
and  maintain  through  August  a  continuous,  rapid 
growth.  Hungarian  grass  is  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  oats.  Try  a  little  of  both,  treat  a  part  of  the 
field  to  a  short  summer  fallow  after  it  is  mowed,  and 
report  results  next  year,  noting  the  yield  of  wheat  on 
the  areas  double-cropped  and  on  that  treated  to  a  short 
fallow,  and  call  attention  to  this  article.  Some  years, 
intensified  cropping  is  a  success,  others,  it  is  not ;  in 
many  places  it  was  not  last  year. 

Attempt  to  Explain  a  Fertilizer  Analysis. 

E.,  Tennessee. — I  inclose  a  circular  relative  to  fertilizers,  giving 
prices  and  formulas  of  tb ree  different  brands  or  grades.  1  don’t 
understand  the  various  terms  used  in  these  formulas.  What  is 
the  difference  in  value  between  “  insoluble  or  acid  soluble,” 
“water  soluble,”  and  “  citrate  soluble  ”  phosphoric  acid?  Also 
between  “  nitrogen  ”  and  “ammonia  by  nitrogen  determined”? 
Is  not  the  percentage  of  potash  in  all  these  formulas  too  small 
for  almost,  if  not  all,  crops  ?  Is  not  the  price  for  formula  No.  1 
very  high  ? 

Ans. — Here  is  analysis  of  fertilizer  marked  No.  1  : 


Per  cent. 

Moisture  at  212  degrees  Fah .  p<>  to  14 

Insoluble  or  acid  soluble  phosphoric  acid .  2  to  3 

Water  soluble  phosphoric  add .  7 'A  to  9 

Ammonium  phosphoric  acid  citrate  soluble .  2*4  to  3 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  10  to  12 

Nitrogen  .  2.06  to  2*4 

Ammonia,  actual  and  potential,  by  nitrogen  deter¬ 
mined  .  254  to  3 

Potash  K-iO  soluble .  2  to  3 


The  price  charged  is  333.  The  company  offering  it 
state  that  they  “brought  a  man  from  Pennsylvania  to 
examine  the  soil  in  this  section,  and  give  us  a  formula 
adapted  to  our  east  Tennessee  lands  !  ”  If  the  above 
analysis  and  price  form  the  result  of  this  man’s  jour¬ 
ney,  he  would  much  better  have  remained  at  home. 
The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  would  have  done 
a  much  better  job.  Now  to  pick  this  analysis  apart 
in  detail  : 

“  Moisture  at  212  degrees  Fah.  ”  !  That  means  that 
when  heated  to  that  temperature,  12  per  cent  of  the 
weight  was  evaporated  as  water.  There  are  three 
forms  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  we  have  often  stated. 
“  Insoluble  or  acid  soluble,”  means  the  portion  that 
cannot  be  taken  up  by  plants  until  it  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  by  an  acid.  “Water  soluble  ”  refers  to  the 
portion  that  dissolves  in  water,  like  salt  or  sugar. 
“  Citrate  soluble  ”  means  the  portion  of  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  that  will  not  dissolve  in  pure  water,  but 
will  in  a  weak  solution  of  vinegar  which  has  about 
the  strength  of  the  acid  secreted  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
We  know  that  “  ammonia  ”  is  nitrogen  combined  with 
another  gas  called  hydrogen.  “  Ammonia  ”  weighs 
more  than  nitrogen  and,  therefore,  represents  a 
greater  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Potash,  we  already 
understand  ;  there  should  be  three  times  as  much  of 
it  in  this  fertilizer. 

The  value  of  such  an  analysis  is  expressed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


200  pounds  phosphoric  aeifl  at  5*4c . $11.00 

41  pounds  nitrogen  at  16c .  6.56 

40  pounds  potash  at  4*4c  .  1.80 


Total . $19.36 


Thus,  even  after  giving  the  fertilizer  every  advantage 
in  the  highest  comparative  prices  for  plant  food,  the 
actual  value  faHs  far  below  the  selling  price.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  dissolved  rock,  with  a 
little  muriate  of  potash,  will  make  a  far  better  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  60  per  cent  of  the  price  of  this  one. 

Will  Moldy  Ensilage  Keep  ? 

E.  L.  B.,  Stanton  town,  0. — Will  ensilage  that  is  slightly  damaged 
by  a  thin,  white  mold  on  portions  all  through  the  silo,  spoil  any 
more  if  left  in  the  silo  through  thp  summer?  The  walls  of  the 
silo  are  good  and  tight.  The  mold  is,  probably,  due  to  slow  tilling, 
or  lack  of  moisture  in  the  stalks  when  put  in,  or  both.  The  coru 
was  a  common  yellow  variety,  grown  the  same  as  for  husking, 
and  cut  into  the  silo,  corn  and  all,  when  ripe  enough  to  shock.  It 
was  grown  on  high  land,  and  the  past  season  was  a  very  dry  one. 
Sweet  coru  stalks  put  into  the  silo  in  the  same  way  after  the  ears 
had  been  removed,  came  out  in  good  condition. 

Ans. — It  is  self  evident  that  the  ensilage  was  too 
dry  when  put  into  the  pit.  If  it  had  been  treated  to 
a  liberal  amount  of  water  sprayed  upon  the  material 
as  it  went  up  the  carrier,  the  mold  would  not  have 
appeared.  Perhaps  its  growth  can  still  be  arrested  by 
pouring  cold  water  upon  the  ensilage,  the  colder  the 
better,  though  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  trust  this 
ensilage  which  is  already  fully  permeated  with  the 
micelium  of  the  mold,  to  keep  through  the  summer. 
It  is  well  known  that  sweet  corn  and  sweet  corn 
stalks,  cure  much  more  slowly  than  the  common 


varieties,  and  without  doubt,  in  this  case,  the  sweet 
corn  stalks  had  much  more  moisture  in  them  than  the 
others.  There  is  no  particular  objection  to  ensiloing 
corn  when  it  is  mature,  if  the  right  amount  of  moist¬ 
ure  be  added  to  it  as  it  goes  into  the  silo.  i.  p.  robbbts. 

Some  Points  About  Fertilizers. 

(t.  R.  R.,  Lowville,  .V.  Y. — 1.  What  plant  food  is  contained  in 
kainit,  and  what  is  its  value?  2.  Is  there  any  fertilizing  value  In 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  as  contained  in  commercial  fertilizers? 
3.  One  per  cent  nitrogen  is  equivalent  to  what  per  cent  of 
ammonia  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Strictly  spreaking,  the  only  actual  plant 
food  in  kainit  is  the  potash,  which  will  average  about 
250  pounds  to  the  ton.  This  potash  is  valued  at  4% 
cents  a  pound  as  compared  with  that  in  sulphate  of 
potash — which  is  valued  at  5^  cents.  2.  There  is  no 
immediate  value  in  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in 
rock  phosphates,  though  the  chemists  give  it  a  value 
of  two  cents  a  pound,  assuming  that  some  of  it  will 
gradually  become  more  available.  This  valuation  is 
not  fair  to  coarse  bone  which  may  not  dissolve  in  the 
chemist’s  acid,  yet  will  become  available  when  left 
for  a  while  in  the  ground.  3.  One  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen  is  equal  to  1.21  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and  one  per 
cent  of  ammonia  equals  .82  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

Making  a  75 -Acre  Lawn. 

R.  It.  I’.,  Quebec,  Canada. — Four  years  ago,  I  rented  this  farm 
from  a  French  Canadian  who  has  just  sold  it  to  a  new  club  to 
play  golf  on.  The  club  wishes  me  to  stay  on  and  get  it  put  in 
order.  The  object  is  to  have  a  tine  sod  that  will  not  require  fre¬ 
quent  cutting.  What  kind  of  grass  seed  is  best  to  sow  on  the  75 
acres  of  laud  to  be  used  for  golf  ?  Should  it  be  sown  alone  or  with 
a  crop  of  oats  ?  How  much  seed  per  acre  ?  What  would  be  the 
best  way  to  pull  out  scrubs  along  the  fences,  from  one  inch  to 
four  inches  in  ifiamcter  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  question  but  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  and  Red-top  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  White 
clover,  are  the  grasses  needed.  All  the  -grasses  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Red-top  and  Blue  grass  groups,  such  as 
Wood-meadow  and  Canada  Blue  grass,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  and  Creeping  Bent  grasses,  make  a  fine,  close 
turf,  and  need  but  little  cutting,  as  they  flower  only 
once  in  early  summer.  White  clover,  although 
always  objectionable  in  lawns  and  dooryards,  on 
account  of  the  spotted  effect  caused  by  its  numerous 
white  flowers,  is  exceedingly  useful  in  large  areas, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  dark  green  foliage,  and 
the  binding  action  of  its  creeping  stems  on  the  sod. 
Grasses  of  the  Red-top  family  may  lack  something  in 
hardiness  in  Canada,  but  no  trouble  of  this  kind  will 
be  found  with  the  Blue  grasses.  It  will  require  from 
25  to  30  pounds  of  each  of  the  fine  grasses,  and  five  to 
seven  pounds  White  clover  to  seed  each  acre  in  any¬ 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  will  cost  at 
present  prices  about  38.50  per  acre.  Expensive  as 
this  appears  for  so  large  a  tract  as  75  acres,  it  is 
barely  the  minimum,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
seed  could  be  used  to  advantage.  It  would,  of  course, 
add  much  to  the  pleasant  effect  of  such  a  pleasure 
ground,  to  include  a  pound  per  acre  of  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass,  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  odor  when 
cut  or  bruised. 

As  to  the  preparation,  it  should  be  as  thorough  as 
when  making  any  lawn,  as  half-way  measures  will 
always  prove  disappointing  and,  in  the  end,  doubly  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  is  best  to  enrich  the  soil  with  fine  manure, 
as  free  from  weed  seeds  as  can  be  secured,  or  good 
commercial  fertilizers  at  the  rate  of  600  to  800  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Work  the  ground  as  fine  as  its  condition 
will  allow,  sow  the  seed  evenly,  and  roll  well  after 
harrowing  it  in  with  a  very  light  steel  harrow.  The 
clover  should  be  sown  separately,  as  it  does  not  mix 
well  with  the  other  seeds,  owing  to  its  weight. 
Better  success  may  be  expected  when  these  grasses 
are  planted  alone  than  with  oats  or  other  “nurse 
crops.” 

I  can  suggest  nothing  better  to  get  out  the  scrubs 
along  the  fences,  than  a  couple  of  good  grubbing 
hoes,  in  the  hands  of  as  many  able  laborers.  Horses 
cau  seldom  be  used  to  advantage  in  such  confined 
places,  and  special  tools  for  clearing  scrub  land  have 
generally  proved  failures.  Once  out,  the  brush  may 
easily  be  kept  down  by  midsummer  cuttings.  It  is  a 
somewhat  formidable  undertaxing  to  reduce  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  plot  of  ground  to  a  park-like  condition,  and 
it  should  be  well  done,  if  done  at  all.  w.  van  fleet. 

What  Ailed  the  Pullets  ? 

.1  .  A.  II. ,  Shawville,  Conn. — Two  of  my  pullets  died  very  sud¬ 
denly,  a  short  time  ago.  The  first  one  ate  at  night,  corn  and  oats, 
as  well  as  ever,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  was  dead.  In  about 
two  days,  the  other  one  died  one  night;  she  was,  apparently, 
well  when  she  went  to  roost.  She  passed  considerable  of  a  liquid 
substance,  about  the  color  of  sulphur.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
liens  died  here  of  a  disease  that  was  called  cholera. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is,  probably,  due  to  overfeeding 
with  grain,  the  hens  dying  from  apoplexy.  The  ap¬ 
parent  cholera  is  indigestion,  due  to  the  same  cause. 
The  fowls  are,  perhaps,  too  fat.  Males  should  be 
separated  from  the  hens.  Cease  all  grain  for  a  week, 
giving  only  one  meal  a  day,  of  raw  lean  meat,  one 
pound  to  16  hens.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  to  one  gallon  of  the  drinking  water.  You 
should  have  stated  the  method  of  feeding. 
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WHAT  CROP  FOR  A  POND  BOTTOM ? 

CORN  IS  RULED  OUT  ? 

About  seven  years  ago,  I  built  a  dam,  and 
turned  a  35-aere  meadow  into  a  small  lake  or 
pond.  The  meadow  was  an  intervale,  surrounded 
by  cultivated  hill  tields  or  farms,  and  was  the 
outlet  of  750  acres  of  watershed.  A  spring  brook 
runs  through  it.  On  about  10  acres,  I  laid  about 
mile  of  two-inch  round  tile,  with  collars. 
These  were  all  laid  systematically,  60  feet  apart, 
each  drain  about  650  feet  long,  with  a  fall  of  2!4 
to  5  feet  to  each  drain.  At  first,  it  was  my  inten 
tion  to  flood  the  ground  only  winters,  and  thereby 
detain  the  detritious  matter  from  the  hills  on  the 
meadow.  But  I  got  into  the  ice  business,  kept 
the  water  on  the  year  ’round,  and  stocked  it  with 
fish.  The  great  flood  or  high  water  in  February 
washed  out  a  large  portion  of  the  dam,  and  now 
it  is  all  dry  ground  again.  It  is  my  intention  to 
rebuild  the  dam,  but  can  I  raise  a  profitable  crop 
this  summer  ?  It  has  been  submerged  three  full 
years,  now.  Some  say  that  the  ground  is  so  sour 
that  nothing  of  importance  will  grow  this  year. 
All  the  vegetation  is  rotted,  and  there  is  a  deposit 
over  the  whole  surface.  Others  say  that,  by  har¬ 
rowing  early  in  the  season  a  few  times,  to  let  the 
air  and  nitrogen  in  together  with  the  sunlight,  I 
can  grow  some  crop  such  as  buckwheat.  One 
professor  told  me  to  plow  the  ground  and  plant 
to  corn.  This  I  don’t  wish  to  do,  as  it  is  too  much 
work,  and  lasts  too  late  in  the  season  to  cover 
with  water  again.  Others  have  recommended 
millet  as  a  fodder  crop  and  milk  producer.  How 
about  oats  and  Crimson  clover,  one  for  a  grain 
crop,  the  other  for  a  fodder  crop  ?  The  soil  is  a 
clay  loam  underlaid  with  clay.  E.  V.  K.  u. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Oats  and  Crimson  clover  would  hardly 
prove  a  satisfactory  crop  in  this  case.  I 
would  suggest  sowing  oats  and  peas,  one 
bushel  of  each,  per  acre.  These,  either 
cut  and  cured  as  hay,  or  used  for  filling 
a  silo,  would  provide  a  large  amount  of 
excellent  food  without  entailing  too 
much  labor,  which  seems  to  be  one  point 
under  consideration,  m.  ii.  Beckwith. 

If  the  land  in  question  is  drained,  so 
that  the  water  will  pass  off  very  early 
in  the  spring,  and  it  could  be  plowed  or 
cultivated,  so  as  to  let  the  air  into  the 
soil  and  warm  it  up  in  time,  it  would, 
probably,  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn  ; 
or,  if  it  could  not  be  prepared  in  time 
for  corn,  millet  might  be  sown  a  little 
later  in  the  season,  with  good  results. 
If  it  would  be  rich  enough  and  warm 
enough,  it  might  do  for  onions,  but  this 
is  doubtful.  We  doubt  whether  buck¬ 
wheat  would  be  a  paying  crop  on  this 
kind  of  soil.  smiths  &  powell  co. 


If  corn  is  out  of  the  question  owing  to 
the  labor,  I  think  that  buckwheat  would 
be  the  next  most  profitable  crop.  Sow 
the  Japanese  variety,  about  June  10, 
just  after  a  shower  of  rain.  The  yield 
should  be  40  or  50  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  at  very  little  outlay  of  money  or 
labor.  Oats  would,  undoubtedly,  do 
well  and  make  a  profitable  crop  ;  but 
the  Crimson  clover  would  defeat  his 
plans  for  the  winter’s  ice  crop.  Better 
sow  oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  if  a  com¬ 
bined  grain  and  fodder  crop  other  than 
corn  be  desired.  .joiin  l.  shawver. 


What  to  Add  to  Packing-House  Fertilizer. 

J.  E.  L.y  Chattanooga,  Tenn.—l  have  a  packing¬ 
house  fertilizer  costing  $18  per  ton,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  : 

Per  cent. 


Ammonia .  7.25 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid .  7.04 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  7.62 


I  wish  to  add  potash  to  this  to  make  a  complete 
fertilizer  for  green  beans  and  for  melons.  What 
form  of  potash  do  you  recommend  ?  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  use  any  cotton-seed  meal,  which 
may  be  purchased  quite  cheaply  now  ?  The  land 
on  which  I  wish  to  use  it,  is  a  red  clay  loam  of 
moderate  fertility. 

Ans. — This  is,  probably,  a  mixture  of 
blood,  bone  and  meat.  If  you  can  obtain 
wood  ashes  or  cotton-hull  ashes  at  a 
reasonable  figure,  we  would  advise  you 
to  use  potash  in  these  forms.  Do  not 
attempt  to  mix  the  ashes  and  fertilizer, 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Cleanse 

Yotir  blood  now  by  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
the  best  Spring  Medicine.  It  thoroughly  expels 
all  taints  of  Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum  and  Humors, 
and  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  blood. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists,  $1. 


"Pillo  cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
hi  UUU  o  X  lllSs  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


I  never  have  had  any  experience  of 
this  kind,  but  I  would  favor  a  corn  crop. 
But  as  E.  V.  R.  G.  does  not  wish  to  grow 
corn,  and  does  not  say  for  what  he 
wishes  to  use  the  crop,  I  would  suggest 
to  get  all  the  air  and  sunlight  he  can  in 
the  soil  and  then  either  drill  or  plow  in 
about  eight  inches  deep,  one  bushel  per 
acre  of  Canada  field  peas,  and  then  cross¬ 
sow  1)4  bushel  per  acre  of  the  strongest- 
strawed  variety  of  oats  he  can  find.  He 
can,  by  cutting  when  the  oats  are  in 
bloom,  make  a  fine  quality  of  hay  ;  or, 
if  he  choose,  let  them  ripen  and  cut  for 
a  grain  crop.  The  mixture  is  one  of  the 
best  butter-producing  foods  I  can  grow, 
both  for  cheapness  and  quality.  I  think 
that,  with  good  corn  ensilage,  and  oats 
and  peas  ground,  I  can  make  June 
butter  in  winter,  at  least  so  say  my  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  crop  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  too  ripe,  but  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  the  oats  are  nicely  turned,  as 
the  peas  will  not  shell  and  waste  so 
badly  as  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  straw 
will  be  more  readily  eaten.  A.  d.  baker. 

Millet  should  do  extremely  well  on 
this  soil.  Oats  would  be  likely  to  fall 
down,  and  Crimson  clover  would  not 
grow  tall  enough  for  a  fodder  crop,  if 
started  with  the  oats.  Crimson  clover  is 
an  annual,  and  should  be  sown  in  June 
or  July  and  cut  the  next  May ;  but 
usually  it  is  not  a  successful  fodder  crop 
in  the  North.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
plant  to  use  to  cover  the  ground  in  mid¬ 
summer,  fall  and  winter,  and  to  digest 
the  cruder  products  of  the  soil,  and  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  crop  which  is  to  fol¬ 
low.  It  is  customary  to  plow  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  under  in  the  spring,  and  fol¬ 
low  with  the  “white  grains”  or  corn. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  cut  the  millet 
before  the  seeds  are  fully  ripe,  or  they 
may  be  dangerous  if  the  hay  be  fed  liber¬ 
ally  to  the  cattle.  I.  p.  Roberts. 


K  trees 


TEA 


STARK  TRAK  MARK 


TESTED  70  YEARS 
Salesmen  and  club 
makers  wanted  for 
GOLD  plum,  etc. 
Stark,  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  Rockport,  Ills. 


DwartRocliy  Mt.  Cherry 

large  number;  big  discount  to  the  trade;  genuine  stock 
Sheridan  Nursery,  Geo.W.  Barlow,  Prop., Sheridan, Wy 


PEACH  TREES 

By  the  100, 1,000  or  in  car  lots. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Marshall  and  Greenville.  Trees  and  plants,  all  kinds. 
Write  for  prices.  None  lower. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


Surplus  of  Peach  Trees,  Cheap 

Also,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Nut  Trees. 
R1DGKLY  Chestnut;  STAYMAN  Apple  and  MILLER 
Raspberry.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by  the  million, 
from  young  beds  only,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Write  now  for  prices. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT.  Seaford,  Del. 


“  Milwaukee”  and  Eicke” 

1  Cotta’s  New  Prize  Winter  Apples  yield  great  ] 
'  cropsof  fine  fruit.  The  original  Eicke  tree,  only  , 
1 19  years  old,  bore  116  bu.  of  splendid  apples  during  , 
,  the  last  six  years  Cotta’s  Top-grafted  Apple  , 
i  and  1’car  Trees  are  the  hardiest  and  best  in  < 
'  America,  for  northern  planters.  Warranted  not  to  1 
1  winterkill.  General  nursery  stock.  Best  quality.  j 
'  Catalogue  free.  J.  V.  COTTA,  Nursery,  111. 


Net  Canaan  Nurseries. 

The  Only  Nursery  in  NEW  ENG- 

IjAND  which  Grows  a  General 

Assortment  of  Nursery  Products . 

We  have  a  very  large  and  fine  stock  of  FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL,  FOREST  and  EVERGREEN  trees; 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES, 
ASPARAGUS,  etc.,  etc.  This  stock  is  grown  with 
great  care,  and  is  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  NEW  ENGLAND  people, 
who  want  only  first-class  stock. 

All  persons  wishing  anything  in  our  line  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  our  Catalogue  free,  by  addressing 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


THE  LEADING 

New  England  Nursery. 


Send  for  200-page  descriptive  catalogue  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Fruits  and  Flowers.  You  will  not  referet  it. 


TREES  GROW  WSLEEEpr,0 

before  you  know  it  your  reward 
comes  in  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NOW 
by  writing  for  our  low  prices. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
fiST'  Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 


1840-1898. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens 
and  PERENNIAL  PLANTS. 


A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants.  Plants 
grown  in  a  sandy  l,oam.  The  best  sizes  for  planting 
very  cheap  for  cash.  Price  catalogue  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


HALF  MILLION  of  the  choicest  Evergreens,  Vines. 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 


WE  HAVE  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 

Apple,  Pear, 

Plum  and  Cherry 


Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants, 

on  which  we  will  quote  moderate  prices  for  No.  1 
stock.  Car  lots  or  less. 


SEND  FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST. 

W.  A.  WATSON  &  CO.,  Normal,  III. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Apples.  10c.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Rochester  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or. 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for  It  before  buying.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.  Try  it.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc,,  sent 
by  mail  to  any  office  in  tbe  IT.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freight. 
8afo  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  42nd  Year.  lOOO  Acres.  29  Greenhouse*. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  300  Painesville,  0. 


A 

RECORD 
FOR  SQUARE 
DEALING 


That’s  a  consideration.  Why  not  place  your  order  where  you  KNOW 
what  you  are  getting.  HONEST  TREES  AT  HONEST  PRICE8,  that’s 
what  vou  get  from 

ROGERS.  DANSVtLLE,  NEW  YORK, 

Fresh-Dug  Trees  and  Trees  True  to  Name.  SYSTEM  AND  BUSINESS 
ECONOMY  insure  low  prices  to  customers,  PROMPT  SHIPMENT  AND 
PLEASANT  DEALINGS.  Rogers  is  the  man  who  has  a  record  for  giv¬ 
ing  satisfaction,  and  asks  for  your  business  only  on  merit.  No  mis¬ 
representation.  no  trashy  novelties,  but  Business  Trees  for  Business 
Buyers.  Write  to-day.  Prices  promptly  furnished  on  club  orders  and 
special  quantities.  No  matter  WHERE  you’ve  BEEN  buying,  we 
can  make  it  pay  vou  to  give  our  FRESH-HUG  TREES  a  TRIAL. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers  Nurseries,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  IN  FRUITS 

Japan  Plum*,  or  other  money  makers.  Address 


FUN,  too,  if  yon  put  heart  and  soul 
in  their  culture.  Hale  has  found  heaps 
of  both.  Tells  the  story  in  book,  "From 
Push  Cart  to  Trolley  Car  in  Fruit  Cttl- 
ture."  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now  if 
_  interested  in  Berrien,  Peaehen, 
IIALE,  SOUTH  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


T  GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS. 

1^  SMALL  FB UITS  AND  E VERGREENS. 

Staple  Sorts  and  new  kinds  cheap.  Send  for  New  ! 
I  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application. 

n  FRUIT  and  ornamental.  6E0.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


TREES  IN  SURPLUS. 

Speak  quick  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  our  surplus  in  Peaches.  A  few  thousand 
Elberta,  Crosby,  Champion  and  others,  4  to  5  ft.,  100  for  $5  and  1,000  for  850.  In  2  to  8  ft.  sizes, 
100  for  $3  and  LOOO  for  $30.  About  2,000  Standard  Pears,  ‘i1/,  to  4%  ft.,  at  87  per  100 ;  1  to  5  ft.  at 
810  per  100.  Dwarf  Pears  at  8-3.50,  85.50,  and  89  per  100.  25  of  any  of  above  at  100  rates.  A  few 
Abundance  and  Burbank  Plums,  3  to  4  ft.,  at  810  per  100.  Early  Richmond  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft., 
at  S4  per  100,  and  4  to  5  ft.  at  88  per  100.  Write  to-day  if  you  want  a  bargain.  Best  assortments. 
Send  list  of  wants.  All  stock  guaranteed  free  from  disease.  New  Jersey’s  Leading  Nursery. 

ROCERS  NURSERY  CO.,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Box  100. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


ORIOLE 

AND 


IDEAL. 


Named  by  U.  8.  Pomologist.  Also  immense 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants.  Bottom 
prices.  14th  Annual  Catalogue  free. 

8LATMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


1838  NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE  1896 

More  Profitable  than  WHEAT  or  COTTON,  with  less  labor  and  bisk.  Send 
for  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  best  varieties.  ALPHA,  the  earliest  Chestnut, 
opens  Sept.  5th  to  10th  without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive;  PARRY 8’ 
GIANT,  the  largest,  six  inches  around ;  PARAGON,  RIDGELEY  and  others. 

STARR,  “the  perfection  of  earlv  Apples.”  BISMARCK,  fruits  at  two  years’  old ; 
PAllLIN’S  BEAUTY,  the  handsomest;  LINCOLN  CORELESS,  KOONCE,  GOL¬ 
DEN  RUSSET,  ANGEL  and  other  Pears.  JAPAN  QUINCE  COLUMBIA,  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  producing  a  valuable  fruit  unequaled  for  jelly. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  RARE  NOVELTIES,  and  valuable  introductions.  JAPAN 
BERRIES,  FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

PARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry,  new  jersey. 


PER0R 

The  Latest  and  | 
Largest  Y ellow 
Freestone  PEACH. 

Send  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 


only 

Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 

log  describing  the 

wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


IUMPH 

The  only  Yellow 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES. 

EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
ljarges£aud  choicest  collection*  in  America. 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

beautifully  illustrated,  free  to  regular  customers, 
to  others  10c  for  postage. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

nOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  V. 
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(■CONTINUED.) 

but  broadcast  them  separately.  If  ashes 
are  not  to  be  had,  muriate  of  potash  will 
answer.  You  may  use  300  pounds  of 
muriate  with  a  ton  of  this  fertilizer,  or 
use  1,200  pounds  of  fertilizer,  550  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  250  of  muriate. 

Ben  Da m/s  Apple  in  New  England. 

R.  W.  M.,  Brooklyn,  JV.  Y. — Is  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  grown  to  any  extent  in  the  New  England 
States  ?  Is  it  productive  there  ? 

Ans. — It  has  been  planted  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Maine,  but,  I  believe,  not 
elsewhere  in  New  England  ;  and  there 
is  much  complaint  of  its  poor  quality, 
the  truth  being  that  the  season  is  too 
short  for  it.  It  is  a  Southwestern  apple, 
and  needs  a  long,  warm  season  and 
climate  to  develop  the  small  dessert 
value  it  may  have  at  its  best.  I  lived  12 
years  in  Kentucky  ;  but  even  in  that 
State,  it  is  not  so  good  as  in  Tennessee 
or  Alabama.  Very  few  trees  of  it  will 
hereafter  be  planted  in  New  England. 
The  fruit,  I  am  told,  sells  pretty  well  in 
England,  and  may  be  as  good  as  the 
average  native  apple  there  ;  while  its 
large  size  and  fine  color  give  it  another 
advantage.  Well-ripened,  Ben  Davis  is 
a  very  fair  cooking  apple  for  pies  or 
sauce.  t.  H.  hoskins. 


:ttt  utttttttitMttmtttmtt  mutt; 


Catalogue  Reviews 


txxxxxxxxxtxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxt 


Enos  W.  Dunham,  Stevensville,  Mich. 
— A  catalogue  of  55  kinds  of  strawber¬ 
ries  with  conservative  descriptions.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  is  one  of  the  kinds  described, 
and,  from  our  own  experience,  it  would 
seem  worthy  of  a  trial.  Eleanor  is  an¬ 
other  kind  that  we  have  hopes  of.  At 
the  Rural  Grounds  last  year,  it  promised 
to  be  early,  of  good  quality  and  of  large 
size.  William  Belt  is  much  praised.  We 
have  not  tried  it. 


J.  H.  Tryon,  Willoughby,  O. — A  circu¬ 
lar  and  price  list  of  “  the  best  and  most 
popular  varieties  of  grape  vines  and 
small  fruits.”  The  prices  are  moderate. 
Dozen  collections  of  grape  vines  will  be 
sent  by  mail  prepaid  for  $1. 

E.  J.  Hull,  Olyphant,  lJa. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits.  Over  100  varieties 
of  strawberries  are  offered,  among  them 
the  Clyde,  which  is  said  to  be  the  “  best 
all  around  berry  to  be  obtained,”  per¬ 
fect  flowers,  early,  fine  color,  large  and 
firm. 


Enterprise  Seed  Company,  Newark, 
N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  vegetable,  flower 
and  farm  seeds,  small  fruits,  roses  and 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  There  is 
a  long  list  of  potatoes.  They  are  offered 
in  all  sorts  of  ways — potato  eyes,  special 
boxes  by  mail  or  express,  and  various 
collections.  The  White  Stone,  it  is 
claimed,  is  the  greatest  acquisition  that 
has  been  added,  in  many  years,  to  the 
class  of  late  potatoes — heavy,  solid,  re¬ 
sembles  the  Freeman  in  shape  and  qual¬ 
ity,  but  is  an  immense  yielder. 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md. — 
A  wholesale  circular  and  price-list  which 
our  readers  would  do  well  to  look  over. 
Sixty  kinds  of  strawberries  are  offered 
for  from  20  to  50  cents  a  dozen,  postpaid 
by  mail.  By  the  100,  they  are  offered  for 
from  40  cents  upwards.  Peach  trees 
“  grown  on  virgin  soil  and  free  from  any 


taint  of  disease,”  are  offered  from  30 
cents  to  $1  a  dozen,  and  from  $2.50  to  $5 
per  100.  These  trees  range  from  one 
foot  to  six  feet  in  height.  Heavy,  first- 
class  apple  trees  are  priced  at  $5.50  per 
100  ;  plum  trees,  on  Marianna  stock,  for 
$2  per  dozen,  and  so  on.  Particularly 
note  what  is  said  regarding  the  two  new 
strawberries,  Berlin  and  Ocean  City.  It 
is  claimed  that,  on  one  field  of  five  acres, 
10,000  quarts  of  the  latter  were  picked 
at  one  picking.  One  is  perfect,  the  other 
imperfect  as  to  blossoms. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


ffitctllniutm#  Advertising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  new-Yokkeu. 


NIONS 

ARE  CHEAP  s&sl-* 

but  no  cheaper  comparatively.  They  are  a 
reliable  standard  vegetable,  and  the  grower 
who  hns  the  skill  and  soil  to  produce  a  good 
crop  every  year  will  make  it  pay  in  the  end. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  STAY  IN 

while  prices  are  lowest.  This  seed  plays  its 
part.  The  right  kind,  with  a  90  per  cent 
growth,  is  a  good  start.  This  list  contains 
the  leaders,  and  the  seed  has  been  grown 
from  pedigree  onions,  picked  out  for  seed 
each  year.  The  crop  will  be  like  them  if 
grown  right. 

Red  Wethersfield.. 

Yellow  Danvers  .  .. 

Ycl.  Globe  Danvers 
Large  Red  Globe. . . 

Early  Red  Globe  . .  . 

Extra  E'ly  Flat  Red 
Large  Yellow  Globe 
Ideal  White  Globe,  i 

Five  pound  lots,  10c.  per  lb.  less. 

Onr  splendid  116-pnge  Soed  Catalogue  tor 
1896  tells  the  whole  story  for  Garden,  Lawn 
and  Farm,  is  mailed  FREE  with  every  order. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO:  84  and  86  Randolph  St 
NEW  YORK:  30  Barclay  St. 


I’lit. 

Oi. 

K-n>. 

n>. 

5C. 

15c. 

35c. 

$1.00 

3C. 

7c. 

20c. 

.58 

5C. 

15c. 

30c. 

1.00 

5C. 

15c. 

45c. 

1.40 

5C. 

15c. 

50c. 

1-75 

5C. 

15c. 

45c. 

1.50 

5C. 

15c. 

40c. 

1.25 

IOC. 

25c. 

60c. 

2.25 

THE  COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY 

is  extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  resists  drought,  has 
no  suckers,  as  It  propagates  from  the  tips  only.  Larg¬ 
est  in  size;  best  for  canning,  as  it  retains  its  form, 
size,  color  and  flavor.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  stem, 
does  not  crumble  in  picking,  Is  a  good  shipper  and 
wonderfully  prolific.  8,000  quarts  to  the  acre. 

Price,  50  cents  each:  $2.50  per  half  dozen;  $5  per 
dozen.  CAUTION  :  Buy  only  of  responsible,  well- 
known  dealers,  or  of  the  originator.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  sent  free  on  application. 

J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Originator,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA  RASPBERRY. 

Is  the  Money-Maker.  Early  as  Palmer;  large  as 
Gregg.  More  productive  than  either.  Send  for  Price¬ 
list  of  small  Fruit  Plants  to 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  Waterville.  Ohio. 


Columbian  Raspberry 

The  best  Raspberry  grown.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  (on  own  Roots.)  For  low  prices 
address  C.  L.  YATES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Golden  Queen,  Cuthbert,  Herstine  and  GREGG 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Brandywine  Straw¬ 
berry.  Japanese  Wineberry.  Good  assortment 
of  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines.  Price  List  free. 
Also,  Purebred  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

JOS1AU  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


lants 


Golden  Mayberry,  Strawberry.  Rasp- 
,  berry,  large  stock;  Asparagus  Roots; 
Sweet  Potato,  Celery,  Cabbage.  Tomato, 
and  Pepper  Plants.  Lincoln  and  other  Plum 
ss  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Price  list  for  the 


I.  *  .1  LEONARD.  Iona.  N. 


Headquarters  for  the 

Marshall  Strawberry. 

A  great  prize-taker:  re¬ 
ceived  $125  in  prizes  from 
Massachusetts  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society.  Price.  50c  per 
dozen;  $2  per  100.  The  only 
sure  way  to  get  the  Mar¬ 
shall  and  plants  to  suit  Is 
to  get  the  real  root  by  buy¬ 
ing  direct  of  the  originator, 
M.  F.  EWELL,  Marshfield 
Hills,  Mass. 


BUTLER’S  BERRIES 

are  true  to  name,  fresh  dug,  reasonable 
in  price,  and  Standard  varieties.  Aro 
Circus  Poster,  but  honest  descriptive 
list  free.  All  fruits. 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Box  B,  Cromwell.  Conn 


" BIG  FOUR "  to  ST.  LOUIS. 

“NO  tunnel  route.” 

The  National  Republican  Convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  10,  1896, 
There  will  be  many  thousand  people  in 
that  city  on  that  occasion.  The  “  Big' 
Four”  offer  to  the  public  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  line  to  St.  Louis 
with  elegant  Through  Wagner  Sleeping 
Car  service  and  unexcelled  Dining  Car 
service  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Washington  and  all  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  cities. — Adv. 


BRANDYWINE, 

Marshall  ana  Rio  Strawberry, 

and  a  choice  selection  of  Raspberry  Plants.  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  seed  potatoes.  Descriptive  price  list 
free.  Address 

EDWARD.  T.  INGRAM, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ymynewt  strawberry  catalogue 

Tells  you  what  to  plant;  and  about  reliable  Honest 
Placts  that  will  grow  and  prove  profitable. 

Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


PLANTS.  Send  for 
pricelist.  WILCOX 
BBOS.,  Roscoe,  HI. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 

Grown  in  the  cold  North,  produce  larger  and  better  crops  in  any  soil  and  climate 
than  those  from  any  other  source. 


SEED  POTATOES.— All  the  new  and  standard 
kinds  at  hard  times  prices. 

SEED  OATS. -Jobes’  Mortgage  Lifter.  Great 
White  Maine,  and  Early  Golden  Prolific, 
the  three  best  varieties. 


SEED  CORN.— Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  90  Day 
Dent,  and  Iowa  Gold  Mine,  are  the  best 
kinds. 

SEED  BEANS. — Day’s  Improved  Leafless  Me¬ 
dium.  the  best  yielder  on  earth. 


Catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Special  prices  oh  quantities. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


$IOO!  FREE 

To  the  persons  making  Hie  largest  yield 
from  l/mr  I  C  CC  GOLD  COIN  I'lSOLI  I’M' 
our  VlllLLtOO  MVKFT  POTATO  thin 
year.  Here  Is  a  eliauee  to  JIAKK  MONEY 
EASY,  beside*  getting  the  bent  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  on  earth.  Semi  for  1896  Catalogue. 

/■\  si,  »  a  t  Yellow  ©lobe  Danvers,  post- 
(  )  |\  1 1  IN  paid,  70c.  per  lb.  Red  Weth- 
^  1  l  eralield,  80c.  per  pound. 

MELON  SEED,  all  leading  varieties,  35c. 
per  pound,  postpaid.  Can  you  beat  this? 

RADISHES,  15c.  per  pound,  postpaid. 
Pea*.  Bean*  and  all  Vegetable  Seed*  at  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  price*.  It  will  pay  you 
to  let  u*  hear  from  you  before  yon  buy.  We 
are  the  Market  Gardener  and  Farmer's 
friend.  OI  K  PRICES  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

THE  HUNTINGTON  SEED  CO.  'tr,:!"1 

BRIDGEMAN’S 


HONEST 
SEEDS 


Seeds 

Prices 

Catalogue. 


Write  for  It  To-d*y. 


HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN, 

SlIDiMIN, 

Harrisburg,  pa. 

t~&~  Name  paper  and  receive  packet  seeds  free,  n  fl 


FREE. 


CORN 


—VIRGINIA  ENSILAGE  makes  larger 
growth  and  more  fodder  than  any  other 
sort.  Climatic  change  makes  Southern 
corn  especially  valuable  for  fodder  and  ensilage  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  North  and  West.  Write  for  price  and 
circular  giving  full  information. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Richmond,  Va. 


One  Way  to  Save  Money ! 


Buy  your  seed 
corn  direct  from 
grower.  Orders  booked  now  for  "fall  shipment;  any 
kind;  anyquautity;  price  right.  Chas.  Pierson  Augur 
&  Son,  Corn  Growers,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 


New  Catalogue  of 

GARftEN  SEEDS 

Now  Ready.  Send  for  It. 

37  Fast  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


f  f  ^  Always  Fresh  and 

lJlL/5 W. 

Send  5  cents  to  cover  postage  and  recoive  by  re- 
turn  mall  pnekago  of  my  New  Hybrid  Everbloom- 
ing  Pansy  Seed,  all  colors;  finest  varieties  known; 
and  my  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book  of  Garden 
Novelties  all  sold  at  lowest  prices  ever  known. 


H.  W.  BUCKBEE,  Rockford  Seed  Farms, 

P.  O.  Box  545.  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


WORTH  OF 
SWEET  PEAS 


FREE 


Cut  this  coupon  out,  and  mail  to  us  with  only  26c., 
and  we  will  send  you  one  full-size  package  of  each 
of  the  following  eight  choice  selected  varieties  Sweet 
Peas,  all  different  colors: 

Blanche  Ferry.  Butterfly.  Boreatton,  Blushing 
Beauty,  Cardinal,  Her  Majesty.  Mrs  Eckford.  Orange 
Prince,  and  one  package  of  extra  choice  mixed  (over 
60  named  sorts)  worth  at  all  catalogue  rates,  50  cents, 
with  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


GRAPE  vines 

^  ■  »  Sr ^  Small  Fruits. 

All  oidand  newvarieties  Extra  quality,  "'nrrnnted 
true.  Lrncest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.S.  HUBBARD  CO..  FREDONIA,  N.  ¥ 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Largest  Stock  in  the  World.  Sinn.ll  Fruits. 
Iutroducer  of  unrivalled  new  Red  Jacket 
Gooseberry  Fay  Currant.  Catalogueyree. 
Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES  = 

You  can  get  of  us  Tnu  Rural's  favorite  grape, 
Nectar  or  Black  Delaware.  Catalogue  Free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


SNYDER  and  KITTATINNY  SS5 

berry  Plants  and  Kansas  Raspberry  Plants.  Bottom 
prices.  EAST  VIEW  FARM,  Homewood,  Pa. 


Early  Siberian  Oats  New,  immense  yielding 
UH  I  O  white  variety.  Has  a  branching  bead  and 
stiff  straw,  is  smut  and  rustproof.  With  equal  chance 
outyielded  all  other  varieties.  Price  9Uc.  per  bu.  Send 
for  sample.  S  1.  Landis  &  Son,  Avonia,  Erie  Co  ,  Pa. 


mC  Alp  Peas  for  improving  the  land,  aud  fur- 
OnLL  nishing  plant-food  for  future  crops. 
The  vines  and  roots  add  nitrogen  and  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  soil.  The  peas  make  fine  food  for  growing 
animals,  for  eggs  and  for  milk.  I  have  the  following 
varieties:  Wonderful,  Clay,  Whippoorwill  and  Black. 
2nd  crop  Early  Rose  Potato  seed;  price.  $2.50  per  bbl. 

ORRIS  A.  BROWNE,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 


CLOVER  seed 

Largest  growers  of  Grass  and  Clover  Seed* 
in  America.  5000  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last 
a  lifetime.  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a 
rousing  crop  in  July.  Brices  dirt  cheap.  Mam¬ 
moth  catalogue  and  10  pkgs.  Grass  and  Grains, 
free  for  lint  10c.  postage.  Catalogue  alone  5c. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEE0  CO..  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


PBBIICflll  PI  nilCD“T1‘e  lar«est  handler 
limmOUN  ULUVCVt  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


PDIMCDM  PI  f)UEP  Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 
ummouil  ULUYLll  pean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  tine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  in  the  U.  8.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES0,^ 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


PLANT  BOXES  *2.25 

I  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-inch  cube,  4)^-lnch  cube,  or  5- Inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

COLBY -BINKLEY  CO.f  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3%,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  85  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


WE  ARE  HERE  WITH 


OCEAN  CITY. 


OCEANCITY, 
AND  BERLIN! 

TWO  NEW  STRAWBERRIES  THAT  COME  TO  STAY. 
Millions  of  Plants  !  Sixty  Other  Varieties  ! ! 

Donald’s,  Elmira  and  Palmetto  Asparagus,  Japan 
Plums,  Apple  and  Peaeli  Trees  by  the  car  load,  from 
natural  seed.  A  postal  with  your  name  will  bring  our  20-page 
Catalogue,  if  sent  now  to  _ 

yenn.  Peach  Seed.  HARRISON  S,  Berlin,  Md. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

J.  Chas.  McCullough,  Cincinnati,  O. 
— A  catalogue  of  flower  and  farm  seeds 
and  implements.  Among  the  latter  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  Reddick  mole-trap 
which,  as  we  have  often  said,  we  regard 
as  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  mole- 
killer  yet  devised.  Extra  Early  Huron 
dent  corn,  the  Mammoth  Cluster  oats, 
Rural  Branching  sorghum  (Millo  maize), 
Kaffir  corn  are  offered. 

E.  M.  Bueciily,  Greenville,  O. — This 
is  a  catalogue  of  small  fruits,  fruit  trees 
and  plants.  The  Greenville  strawberry 
is  highly  praised  by  many  authorities. 
The  Eldorado  blackberry  is  gaining 
friends.  We  hope  that  our  plants  will 
fruit  the  coming  season,  and  that  both 
plants  and  berries  will  prove  to  be  all 
that  has  been  claimed.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  Downing’s  Winter  Maiden 
Blush  apple.  It  seems  that  it  closely  re¬ 
sembles  its  parent,  Maiden  Blush,  except 
that  it  keeps  from  December  to  April. 
What  is  said  regarding  the  Champion 
peach  and  Eureka  raspberry,  should  be 
noted. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.— A 
beautiful  catalogue  of  90  pages  with  col¬ 
ored  portraits  of  Nott’s  Excelsior  pea, 
Siebert’s  Early  Lima  and  the  two  new 
sweet  peas,  Katherine  Tracy  and  Blanche 
Ferry.  We  take  pleasure  in  again  allud¬ 
ing  to  Nott’s  Excelsior  for  the  two  rea¬ 
sons  that  it  is  the  best  and  earliest  dwarf 
wrinkled  pea,  and  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
the  first  to  try  it  and  publish  its  merits. 
Siebert’s  Early  Lima  was  planted  at  the 
Rural  G  roun  ds  last  season,  but  the  tornad o 
utterly  destroyed  every  vine  ;  there  was 
nothing  left  but  a  few  poles.  Ferry  & 
Co.  regard  it  as  the  earliest  true  Lima, 
furnishing  the  largest  green  beans,  and 
the  beans  are  more  easily  shelled  than 
those  of  any  other  kind.  We  would  fur¬ 
ther  call  attention  to  the  following  as 
well  deserving  of  trial :  Davis  wax 
bean  which  bears  perfect-shaped  pods 
and  white  seeds  ;  Detroit  Dark-red  Tur¬ 
nip  beet ;  Ferry’s  Improved  Short  White 
carrot,  the  best  for  field  culture  ;  Albino 
cucumber ;  Cosmopolitan  and  Osage, 
muskmelons  ;  Michigan  Yellow  Globe 
onion,  the  largest  cropper  of  any  yellow 
onion,  and  Columbian  Mammoth  White 
asparagus,  introduced  three  years  ago. 
Ferry  &  Co.  claim  to  be,  by  far,  the  larg¬ 
est  seed  growers  in  America. 

Luther  Rice,  Manchester,  N.  Y. — A 
small  fruit  circular  and  price-list.  The 
Champion  of  England  strawberry  leads 
the  list.  The  old  and  excellent  Aga¬ 
wam  blackberry  is  illustrated,  a  variety 
that  is  simply  perfect  in  some  places, 
but  not  very  prolific  in  others. 

B.  M.  Watson,  Plymouth,  Mass. — A 
wholesale  price-list  of  plants,  ornament¬ 
al,  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  roses, 
bulbs,  herbaceous  plants,  fruits,  etc. 
Among  currants,  we  notice  the  old 
Gloire  des  Sablons,  the  oddest  and  pret¬ 
tiest  currant  known.  It  is  really  valu¬ 
able  as  a  unique  curiosity,  the  berries 
being  variegated,  white  and  crimson. 
Grosse  Blanche  de  Dessert  is  described 
as  a  new  currant  of  the  largest  size.  The 
list  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  pseonies, 
plants  not  half  appreciated,  is  excellent. 

Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. — A  very  valuable  catalogue  (240 
pages),  of  shrubs,  trees  and  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants.  The  catalogue  is  “up  to 
date  ”  in  every  way.  A  long  list  of  the 
best  of  the  later  introductions  among 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees,  is  pre¬ 
sented.  The  illustrations  are  especially 
good,  that  is,  true  to  nature.  Among 
the  best  we  would  mention  Sophora 
Japonica  pendula,  Teas’s  Weeping  mul¬ 
berry,  Nordmann’s  Silver  fir,  and  the 
Concolor  fir  which  the  catalogue  mis¬ 
takenly  calls  Picea  concolor.  It  offers 
a  golden-tipped  Umbrella  pine  (Sciado- 
pitys  verticillata  aurea),  a  very  rare 
tree. 

P.  Emerson,  Wyoming,  Del. — There  is 
a  good  deal  to  interest  the  farmer  and 


fruit  grower  in  this  little  catalogue  of 
small  and  large  fruits,  nuts  and  hardy 
ornamental  plants.  The  ltidgeley  chest¬ 
nut  is  making  friends  everywhere  as  The 
R.  N.-Y.  predicted  it  would  in  1894.  Our 
own  tree  has  not  borne  yet.  It  is 
claimed  that,  though  the  tree  grows  to 
a  large  size,  it  bears  when  two  or  three 
years  old  from  the  graft.  As  we  have 
stated,  the  nuts  are  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Paragon,  and  of  about  the 
same  quality  as  our  wild  natives.  Mr. 
Emerson  offers  Mr.  Kerr’s  new  straw¬ 
berries,  the  Oriole  and  Ideal,  and  the 
Miller  Red  raspberry.  He  guarantees 
his  plants  to  be  “  pure  and  true  to 
name.” 


AN  IDEAL  HARROW. 

BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  all  per¬ 
sons  could  agree  upon  the  same  thing. 
And  in  regard  to  that  most  important 
work  of  the  farm,  harrowing,  it  may  be 
thought  not  unreasonable  that  some 
writers  should  miss  some  point  that  ap¬ 
pears  conspicuously  to  others.  I  con¬ 
sider  harrowing  to  be  the  most  important 
part  of  the  preparation  of  the  land  for 
crops,  inasmuch  as  it  completes  the 
work  of  the  plow.  And  I  consider  that 
the  best  harrow  is  that  one  that  will 
pulverize  and  break  up  the  soil  after  the 
plow,  and  that — in  some  instances  and 
for  some  uses — will  act  as  a  substitute 
for  the  plow,  leaving  a  sufficient  depth 
of  mellow  soil  for  the  seed  to  germinate 
in.  And  I  have  always  been  an  advocate 
of  deep  sowing,  even  of  such  small  seeds 
as  grass  and  clover,  believing  that  this 
depth  of  soil  is  a  surety  against  failure 
of  the  seeding,  by  any  dry  time  succeed¬ 
ing  it,  soon  after  the  seed  has  been  sown 
and  before  the  roots  have  got  a  firm  hold 
on  the  soil. 

Harrowing  is  not  a  mere  smoothing  of 
the  surface,  leaving  the  undersoil  lumpy 
and  full  of  holes  and  spaces  between  the 
furrow  slices,  and  any  harrow  that 
merely  does  this  smoothing,  or  a  mere 
cutting  of  the  surface,  or  simply 
scratches  it,  is  not  the  kind  of  imple¬ 
ment  that  the  farmer  wants,  or  that 
should  be  recommended  to  him  by  writ¬ 
ers  whose  opinions  are  accepted  in  the 
way  of  advice.  But  true  harrowing 
must  consist  of  the  breaking  of  all  the 
surface  clods  ;  the  cutting  of  the  furrow 
slices  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  seed  bed  ;  the  settling  of  the  soil  to¬ 
gether  to  make  it  compact ;  turning  and 
mixing  the  soil  so  that  seed  sown  is 
covered  equally  and  completely,  and  cut¬ 
ting  every  inch  of  the  surface  in  this 
way.  An  implement  that  does  this  an¬ 
swers  more  than  one  purpose,  it  finishes 
the  work  of  the  plow,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  by  its  very  thorough  working  of 
the  soil  it  sifts  as  it  were  the  weeds  from 
the  soil,  especially  the  small  young  ones, 
and  leaves  them  helpless,  so  that  an 
hour's  exposure  kills  them.  And  even 
those  that  may  be  still  covered  by  the 
soil,  are  so  effectively  separated  from  it 
that  they  perish.  And  thus  the  farmer 
has  his  work  done  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  as  well  has  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  finish  on  his  land  as  to  give  it  a 
pleasing  appearance.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  are  several  harrows  made 
that  will  put  this  finish  on  the  land,  but 
like  the  whited  sepulchre,  when  you 
look  under  the  surface,  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  are  very  apparent. 

Now  let  us  take  what  I  call  a  perfect 
harrow,  and  study  its  work.  We  have  a 
plowed  field,  plowed  as  it  should  be, 
turned  evenly  in  depth  with  straight 
furrows  if  possible — but  as  such  work  as 
this  is  not  often  seen  we  will  suppose 
there  are  uneven  places,  cloddy  furrow 
slices,  balks,  and  such  common  imper¬ 
fections  in  the  work.  And  we  put  an 
“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow  on  the 
land  in  either  case.  The  first  thing  we 
notice  is  that  the  flat  crushing  spurs  in 
the  front  shave  off  and  crush  the  rough, 
uneven  places,  break  down  the  slices, 
fill  the  hollows,  level  the  surface,  and 
the  sharp  curved  coulters,  like  small, 
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long  plowshares  following,  cut  into  the 
soil,  and  turn  it,  leaving  small  furrows, 
as  if  a  number  of  small  plows  in  a  gang 
had  passed  over  the  land.  And  on  what¬ 
ever  soil  this  is  done  these  coulters  bury 
themselves  in  the  soil  and  leave  a  seed 
bed,  finely  pulverized  and  mellow,  quite 
deep  enough  to  take  in  the  seed,  and 
afford  room  for  the  young  roots  to 
spread  in  and  find  ample  food.  And 
when  the  farmer  has  spent  a  lot  of 
money  for  fertilizers  he  will  he  pleased 
to  see  how  every  square  inch  of  the  soil, 
down  to  as  deep  as  he  may  wish — and  as 
deeply  as  this  machine  is  prepared  and 
especially  intended  for,  gets  its  equal 
share  of  the  plant  food  provided  for  the 
crops.  And  if  the  plowing  has  been 
done  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  or  if 
it  has  not,  the  work  is  done  all  the  same, 
and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  harrow 
to  its  work  really  overcomes  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  plowing  and  remedies  the 
errors  of  it  to  a  great  extent. 

To  secure  this  end  and  purpose,  the 
“ACME”  Pulvering  Harrow  has  a  lifting 
lever  by  means  of  which  the  angle  of  the 
coulters  is  altered,  instantly  changing 
the  action  of  the  coulters  and  forcing 
them  deeper  or  shallower  into  the  soil. 
This  point  is  too  often  overlooked  by 
writers  who  describe  their  farm  work, 
and  doubtless  by  many  farmers  who 
have  not  studied  the  action  of  this  har¬ 
row,  especially  in  clay  land.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  an  implement,  indeed,  to  a 
great  extent,  depends  upon  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  all  kinds  of  soil,  so  that  its  use 
may  be  universal,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
good  points  of  this  harrow. 

I  have  walked  miles  and  miles  behind 
the  “  ACME  ”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  and 
have  closely  watched  and  studied  its 
manner  of  working,  and  I  must  say  that 
much  of  what  I  have  learned  and  known 
of  the  culture  of  the  land  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  it  for  the  seed,  and  the  growth 
of  plants,  has  been  the  resalt  of  work 
with  this  implement.  Just  as  my  work 
with  the  plow  has  taught  me  what  good 
plowing  is  and  must  be.  And  this  study 
has  given  me  a  firm  belief  that  a  part  of 
the  study  of  the  young  men  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  should  be  just  in  the 
same  way,  behind  the  best  implements 
that  can  be  procured  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  And  this  should  he  done  while 
other  scientific  education  is  not  to  he 
left  undone.  In  fact,  the  study  of  the 
work  of  a  perfect  implement,  made  on 
scientific  principles,  is  nothing  less  than 
a  scientific  one. 

Agriculture  is  passing  through  a  crisis, 
and  changes  are  impending.  These  can 
only  happen  in  the  way  of  better  work 
and  more  intensive  culture,  thus  grow¬ 
ing  better  crops  at  less  cost  on  less  sur¬ 
face.  And  the  means  for  this  most  cer¬ 
tainly  consist,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in 
the  selection  and  use  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  implements.  It  is  no  use  giving 
food  to  an  animal  that  cannot  digest  it. 
And  equally  it  will  he  useless  to  give 
costly  food  to  the  crops  in  the  form  of 
fertilizers,  unless  the  very  best  imple¬ 
ments  are  used  to  prepare  the  soil,  so 
that  the  food  may  he  properly  digested 
and  fitted  for  the  plants.  And  it  may  be 
said  most  truly,  that  while  the  plow  is 
not  to  be  slighted  in  the  least,  the  har¬ 
row  is  to  be  studied  even  more  as  the  im¬ 
plement  by  which  the  digestive  ability 
of  the  soil  for  its  food  is  to  be  mostly 
perfected  and  stimulated. — Adv. 
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W  ood  Machine.  Smalley  aud  Battle 
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Are  often  required  to  determine 
what  shall  be  “kept  out”  of  a  har¬ 
vester  than  to  say  what  shall  “go 
into”  it.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  the 
wrong  thing — and  the  wrong  thing 
has  such  an  inviting  appearance — 
that  less  experienced  manufacturers 
than  the  McCormick  Co.  frequent¬ 
ly  find  themselves  “putting  their 
foot  in  it”  and  building  a  machine 
one  season  which  they  are  obliged 
to  abandon  a  season  or  two  later. 

Because  a  good  thing  is  a  good 
thing  in  its  place,  it  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
in  a  harvester  or  mower. 

Fight  shy  of  the  machine  whose 
best  recommend  is  that  “it  seems 
to  have  a  bright  idea”  in  its  make¬ 
up.  Remember  this  every  day  in 
the  year: — McCormick  Machines 
will  work  where  others  fail. 

The  makers  of  McCormick  Ma¬ 
chines  have  been  at  it  for  sixty-five 
years.  By  long  experience  they 
have  found  out  how  to  build  the 
best  binders  and  mowers. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower  and 
the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester  are 
unequalled  for  capacity,  light  draft, 
efficiency  of  service  and  long  life. 
Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 

I  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

Chicago. 

Agents  Everywhere. 
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A  new  strawberry  is  offered  by  a 
French  firm,  Letellier  &  Sons,  of  Caen, 
named  Louis  Gauthier.  This  firm  in¬ 
troduced  the  spineless  gooseberries 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  tried  in  this 
country.  These  claims  are  made  for  the 
new  strawberry  :  Great  vigor  of  vines  ; 
enormous  production  of  fruit;  white  or 
nearly  white  color,  a  rare  characteristic 
among  large-sized  berries;  large  size. 
Its  first  crop  ripens  in  France  in  late 
June.  The  plants  send  out  runners 
early,  and  these  bear  a  second  crop  in 
September . 

Mr.  H.  M.  Engle,  the  introducer  of 
the  Paragon  chestnut,  favors  us  with 
this  note  : 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has,  on  several  occasions,  referred 
to  the  Paragon  chestnut  as  a  Japan  seedling, 
which  is  not  correct.  The  original  tree  bore  nuts 
before  any  Japan  nuts  were  grown  in  this 
country,  or  at  least,  before  they  were  brought  to 
public  notice.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  Spanish 
seedling.  Recently  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  to  It 
and  Ridgeley  as  Japan  seedlings.  The  latter  is 
claimed  to  be  of  French  origin,  that  the  Duponts 
brought  the  original  stock  from  France.  It  is, 
however,  not  certain  that  either  is  from  seed 
direct  from  their  respective  countries,  but  the 
strains  may  have  been  impregnated  with  native 
pollen,  which  improved  their  quality,  since  pollen 
is  often  carried  great  distances. 

Some  years  ago,  Prof.  Thomas  Meehan 
gave  us  the  history  of  the  Paragon.  lie 
traced  it  to  Spanish  origin.  He  com¬ 
pared  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  those 
of  the  Paragon  resembled  the  Japan 
more  than  the  Spanish.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  parentage  of  the  Ridgeley 
further  than  what  is  said  of  it  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  introducer . 

In  the  matter  of  cultivating  potatoes, 
how  to  prepare  the 'land,  the  depth  to 
plant,  the  size  of  the  pieces,  the  variety 
to  select,  the  method  of  cultivation,  we 
know  of  no  better  guide  than  that  which 
is  given  to  us  in  bulletin  29  (October, 
1895)  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station. 
We  are  speaking  for  the  South.  But  the 
general  principles  set  forth  in  this  bul¬ 
letin  will  serve  just  as  well  for  the 
North.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Trench  method, 
as  it  may  be  applied  to  field  culture,  is 
approved.  For  fertilizers,  1,000  pounds 
are  deemed  the  right  (economical)  quan¬ 
tity  to  use,  even  for  poor  land.  It  should 
be  balanced  in  this  way  :  600  pounds  of 
soluble  phosphate,  250  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  150  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  applied,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
advised,  either  all  under  the  seed  pieces, 
or  (preferably)  half  under  and  half  over 
after  covering  the  seed  pieces  before  the 
trench  is  filled.  As  to  the  size  of  seed 
pieces,  Mr.  Starnes,  the  horticulturist, 
again  agrees  with  us  ;  they  should  be 
cut  according  to  the  ivelyht  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
pieces  should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
flesh,  regardless  of  the  number  of  eyes 
they  have.  The  rows  should  be  three 
feet  apart,  the  pieces,  dropped  a 
foot  apart  in  the  trenches.  This  dis¬ 
tance,  we  would  remark,  should  be 
varied  to  suit  the  habit  of  the  kind 
planted.  The  Early  Ohio,  for  example, 
may  be  planted  closer  together  than 
ranker-growing  kinds.  As  to  the  depth, 
the  result  of  these  experiments  in  the 
South,  is  just  that  which  has  given  us 
the  best  yields,  one  year  with  another, 
viz.,  four  inches.  “It  does  not  pay  to 
hill  up,”  says  Mr.  Starnes,  a  conclusion 
that  we  have  tried  to  impress  upon  our 
readers  for  15  years . 

A  Southern  Triumph  for  the  Carman 
No.  1  was  the  result  of  the  trial  of  59 
kinds  in  1894.  It  gave  the  largest  yield, 
viz.,  137  bushels  to  the  acre,  “large  and 
fine.”  Last  year  240  different  kinds 
were  tried.  Carman  No.  1  stood  the  72nd 
in  yield,  not  so  good  as  in  1894,  but  the 
average,  considering  the  quality  and 
size,  is  still  satisfactory.  For  first  choice, 
as  a  succession,  the  bulletin  recommends 
Pride  of  the  South,  Early  Rose,  Beauty 


of  Hebron,  Carman*  No.  1  and  Peerless. 
The  kinds  more  recently  introduced, 
and  cracked  up  as  doubling  the  yields  of 
the  older  varieties,  are  simply  “no¬ 
where.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  is  among 
them,  In  both  seasons,  it  yielded  among 
the  lowest . 

An  experienced  peach  grower  writes 
us  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Crosby  peach 
has  been  overrated,  and  that  it  will  never 
prove  to  be  the  peach  that  Elberta  has 
proved  itself  to  be . 

Friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  wish  you 
to  consider  this  proposition,  whether 
you  own  one  acre  of  land  or  500  acres  : 
As  may  be  seen  by  our  catalogue  re¬ 
views,  absolutely  trustworthy  firms  offer 
collections  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1,  and 
the  number  of  little  trees  so  offered 
varies  from  25  to  100.  For  example,  100 
arbor  vitiB,  100  Scotch  pine,  100  Norway 
spruce,  75  White  pine,  100  Hardy  catalpa, 
each  lot  for  but  $1.  We  know  from  actual 
trial  that  these  little  trees  may  be 
trusted  to  live  just  as  surely  as  the  larger 
trees  sent  by  freight  or  express  that  cost 
from  50*cents  to  $2  each  if  bought  singly. 
An  investment  of  this  kind  may  be  made 
profitable  in  several  ways.  Plant  these 
little  trees  in  nursery  rows  in  the  garden 
or  field.  In  three  years,  they  may  be 
set  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  sold  to 
neighbors.  Larger  trees  when  trans¬ 
planted,  receive  a  check  from  which,  as 
compared  with  the  little  trees,  they  are 
slow  to  recover.  The  little  trees  do  not 
mind  this  check  much.  They  are  sure 
to  overtake  the  larger  trees,  while  they 
do  not  suffer  in  symmetry . 


ItttoUancousi  gUvertLiitfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  pleaso  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


P  otatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re¬ 
move  large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 


New  York. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh.  . 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 

SOUTHERN  ■> 

>  Chicago. 
SHIPMAN  ) 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  <St  BROS.CO 

Philadelphia. 


•  St.  Louis. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


MONEY  IS  MADE  by  saving  it,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  to  save  it 
than  in  preserving  your  buildings 
by  having  them  well  painted  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They 
cannot  be  well  painted  with  anything  else. 
To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pure  W  hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
For  colors  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure 
White  Lead  Tinting  Colors  ;  they  are  the 
best  and  most  permanent ;  prepared  ex¬ 
pressly  for  tinting  Pure  White  Lead. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuaole  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


DARLINGS  o=E  FERTILIZER 


possesses  all  the  nutritive  elements  requisite  in  plant  food.  Being 
rich  in  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  combined  in  just 
the  right  proportions,  they  are  highly  efficacious  for  all  crops,  but 
especially  adapted  for  corn,  potatoes,  grain,  root  crops,  and  top 
dressing  for  grass  land. 

Lawn  Dressing  and  Flower  Grower  in  neat  packages  for  house-plants.  Bone  Meal 
for  cattle,  and  Chicken  Bone ;  also  bone  for  mechanical  purposes,  Pure  Beef  Scraps 
and  Poultry  Supplies  of  all  descriptions.  For  sale  at  all  agricultural  ware-houses 
and  seed  stores  In  the  Middle  States  and  New  England.  Ask  for  Darling’s  Fertilizers. 

Our  1896  Catalogue  contains  important  information  on  the  fertilizer  question 
which  every  grower  should  know.  We  send  it  Free. 

L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 


and 

FINE 
1B0NE 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot> 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

02  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MDmfpfifinL/zFPS 

MANUFACTURED  BY  V 


THEJARECKI  CHEMICAL  CD., 

^SANDUSKY.  QUID. 


Special  Fertilizers 


FOB  ALL  CROPS.  GOODS  ALWAYS  UNIFORM. 


Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Company, 

General  Office  :  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

WORKS:  CARTERET ,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  6200  PENN  AVE.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  Price  of  Wheel 

has  advanced  20  cents  per  bushel.  Now  get  a  big 
yield  by  applying,  this  spring, 

NITRATE  OF  SODA, 

75  to  100  pounds  per  acre.  The  Increase  in  STRAW 
ALONE  will  pay  for  the  Nitrate. 

The  Nitrate  can  be  obtained  of  any  dealer  In  fer¬ 
tilizers.  A  PAMPHLET,  telling  how  to  save  $10  per 
ton  on  fertilizers,  free.  Address 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.).  N.  Y. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES. 


For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


We  will  sell  you  tho 

LEADER 

SEED  SOWER 

the  finest  in  tho  market, 
for  $1.25;  sold  last  year 
for  $2.50.  Send  for  cat.. 

C.  A.  FOSTER 
NOVELTY  CO., 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


madeenlvbv  JlltlCS  PlOW  GO.  Boston  and  new  York. 


Genuine  'asr  Guano. 

In  original  packages  as  Imported.  No 
manipulation.  Limited  stock.  To-day’s 
price,  $37  per  ton,  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Camden 
or  Philadelphia. 

T AYLO R  B ROS. , M”,“*c5!eIT f  "“8' 


Familiar  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  OO. 
YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Larqe  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-llne  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  APRIL  4,  1896. 


Every  reader  ought  to  turn  to  page  246,  and  see 
how  profitably  he  can  devote  a  little  spare  time  this 
month  to  the  work  there  referred  to.  It  is  doubtful, 
whether  such  an  opportunity  will  ever  again  be  of¬ 
fered  any  people  by  any  responsible  firm. 

© 


It  must  be  that  the  Cuban  question  and  the  chance 
that  McKinley  will  secure  the  Republican  nomination, 
have  made  our  readers  forget  that  great  book  offer. 
Here  it  is  again.  Note  these  books  : 

Cloth.  Price. 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture .  “  $1.00 

American  Grape  Training .  “  .75 

The  New  Potato  Culture .  “  .75 

The  Business  Hen .  “  .75 


They  are  the  best  of  their  kind.  Think  of  it  !  We  give 
any  one  of  them  as  a  reward  for  obtaining  one  new 
subscription  (not  your  own).  Why  not  start  that  farm 
library  of  yours  in  this  way  ?  Do  it  now  ! 


O 


A  North  Carolina  road  supervisor  figures  that, 
with  convict  labor  costing  21  cents  a  day,  he  can  build 
a  mile  of  good  rock  road  for  81,100.  With  hired  labor 
at  50  cents,  the  road  would  cost  82,350  !  He  also 
claims  that  the  convicts  will  do  better  work.  “  Good 
roads  by  bad  men  !  ’ 9 

© 


There  is  little  doubt  that  many  potato  growers  will 
cut  down  their  acreage  of  this  crop  this  season.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  does  not  consider  it  likely  that  we  shall  have 
the  combination  of  conditions  that  prevailed  in  1895, 
again  inside  of  10  years.  Our  opinion  is  that  potatoes 
will  be  a  safe  crop  this  year,  and  we  would  invest 
money  in  new  and  improved  varieties,  plant  them 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  not  cut  off  an  ounce  of 
fertilizer  or  manure  from  the  amount  that  former  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  necessary. 

© 

That  is  an  interesting  article  by  J.  H.  Hale  in  this 
issue.  Those  who  have  ever  been  in  the  Hale  orchards 
— either  in  Connecticut  or  Georgia — will  quickly  see 
that  this  method  of  securing  a  “  balanced  ration”  for 
fruits,  is  not  only  sound  in  theory,  but  sounder  in 
actual  practice.  Mr.  Hale  is  not  a  man  who  stays  in 
the  “  old  ruts.”  He  makes  new  ruts  for  himself.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  way  he  has 
prepared  his  catalogue  for  this  season.  It  reads  like  a 
story  book,  and  well  it  may,  for  it  tells  a  story  of 
American  enterprise  and  pluck  that  will  inspire  many 
a  struggling  young  man  to  renewed  earnestness  and 
care. 

© 


The  fact  that  ensilage  may  be  made  from  dried  corn 
fodder,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gale  on  page  235,  is  a  very 
important  thing  for  farmers  to  know.  With  many 
farmers,  the  greatest  objection  to  ensilage  has  been 
the  fact  that  the  season  of  cutting  was  so  short  that 
one  must  own  cutter  and  power,  as  well  as  hire  a 
large  gang  of  men,  in  order  to  save  the  corn.  Now 
we  see  that  the  corn  may  be  cut  as  for  fodder,  and  put 
into  the  silo  at  the  farmer’s  leisure.  It  is  no  more 
necessary  for  every  farmer  to  own  a  cuttter  and 
power  than  it  would  be  for  each  one  to  own  a  thrash¬ 
ing  machine.  At  least,  that  is  what  this  experiment 
teaches.  It  ought  to  lead  to  the  building  of  1,000 
new  silos  in  New  York  State  this  year  ! 

© 

It  is  said  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  attendance  of  students  at  veterinary  col¬ 
leges,  under  the  impression  that  the  decreased  use  of 
horses  in  some  lines,  would  decrease  the  demand  for 
veterinarians.  We  think  that  this  is  a  mistake.  While 


fewer  horses  will  undoubtedly  be  used,  the  general 
quality  of  those  in  use  is  likely  to  be  better  on  the 
average,  and  skilled  veterinarians  will  be  in  demand 
to  care  for  them.  A  greater  number,  too,  are  becom¬ 
ing  interested  in  breeding  other  purebred  live  stock, 
and  these  will  often  require  a  veterinarian’s  atten¬ 
tion.  There  have  never  yet  been  enough  competent, 
skillful,  intelligent  veterinarians,  although  there 
have  always  been  too  many  incompetents,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  former  is  still  good. 

© 

One  of  the  worst  results  of  the  past  two  dry  seasons 
in  the  northwestern  States,  is  the  failure  to  get  a 
catch  of  clover,  the  loss  of  which  will  be  seriously 
felt  in  the  future.  As  a  temporary  substitute  many 
Wisconsin  farmers  will  sow  oats  and  peas,  both  for 
hay  and  for  the  grain,  hoping  in  this  way,  to  get  feed 
rich  in  muscle-makers.  A  good  deal  of  land  will  be 
sowed  this  spring  with  clover  seed  alone.  If  sowed 
early,  on  land  free  from  weeds,  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
grow  and  produce  a  partial  crop  the  first  year.  One 
farmer  reports  that  clover  sown  in  this  way  last  year, 
bloomed  in  90  days,  and  stood  18  inches  high.  This 
is,  at  best,  but  a  makeshift,  for  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  at  least,  winter  grain  (preferably  wheat)  is 
best  to  nurse  the  clover  plant. 

© 

In  many  parts  of  the  West,  rabbits  are  reported 
plentiful  and  destructive.  They  are  an  expensive 
pest.  Quite  a  business  has  heretofore  been  done  in 
trapping  and  sending  them  to  this  and  other  markets. 
Many  car-loads  of  rabbits  are  sold  in  this  city  every 
year,  coming  from  hundreds  of  miles  away.  They 
are  an  excellent  and  healthful  article  of  food.  Yet 
efforts  are  now  being  made  so  to  amend  the  law  in  this 
State  that  they  shall  be  sold  here  only  during  a  short 
period  of  fall  and  winter.  What  a  farce  this  law¬ 
making  business  is  getting  to  be  !  About  the  only 
thing  Congress  has  done  since  it  assembled  in  Decem¬ 
ber — besides  talking — is  to  enact  that  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  seed  distribution  law.  Many  of  our  State  Legis¬ 
latures  have  made  an  equally  brilliant  record.  If 
half  of  them  would  go  home  and  stay  there,  the  country 
at  large  would  be  much  better  off. 

© 

While  the  Babcock  milk  test  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  modern  inventions  for  the 
dairyman,  yet  its  value  is  greatly  depreciated  by  care¬ 
less  manipulation.  Investigation  has  shown  that  too 
many  dairymen  and  factorymen  abuse  this  valuable 
test.  The  idea  seems  to  be  quite  prevalent  that 
accurate  work  may  be  done  by  a  rapidly  working, 
inexperienced  operator.  This  kind  of  work,  in  many 
instances,  has  given  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  patrons 
of  butter  and  cheese  factories  where  the  milk  is 
bought  or  dividends  declared  on  the  Babcock  test. 
Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  Babcock  test  is 
so  simple  that  any  one  can  make  it  with  very  little 
or  no  preparation,  and  because  this  idea  is  enter¬ 
tained,  the  patrons  are  often  dissatisfied  with  the 
test  when  the  fault  is  wholly  with  the  operator. 
Good,  honest,  accurate  work  is  required  in  the  use  of 
the  Babcock  milk  tester,  and  to  this  should  be  added 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  test. 

O 

It  is  reported  in  market  circles  here,  that  French 
prune  growers  are  trying  to  check  the  importation  of 
California  prunes  into  European  territory,  which  they 
have  considered  their  own  private  market.  The 
French  prune  crop  was  short  last  year,  and  as  that 
country  had  been  the  chief  source  of  supply,  growers 
asked  extreme  high  prices.  This  led  to  the  shipment 
of  large  quantities  of  California  goods  to  those  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  French  growers  became  alarmed.  The 
first  movement  to  check  this  trade  was  to  reduce  the 
price  to  a  point  to  compete  with  the  California  stock. 
As  the  preference  is,  naturally,  for  the  French  fruit 
with  which  the  consumers  are  familiar,  this  will,  of 
course,  check  the  demand  for  our  own  ;  but  as  the 
market  there  has  had  a  taste  of  the  California  prunes 
which  are  of  acknowledged  extra  quality,  and  as  it  is 
improbable  that  France  can  supply  the  demand  with 
her  short  crop,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable 
outlet  there  for  the  products  of  our  California  or¬ 
chards. 

© 

Representative  D.  F.  Wilber,  of  New  York  State, 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  which  provides  that 
seeds,  plants  and  vines  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  to  be  purchased  from 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
These  institutions  are  to  make  application  for  the 
sale  of  such  stock,  and  to  guarantee  that  it  was  grown 
on  their  own  grounds,  and  that  the  varieties  are  suit¬ 
able  for  planting  in  the  locality  or  State  in  which  the 
institution  is  located.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  use  830,000  of  his  appropriation  to  be 
advanced  to  the  stations  or  colleges  to  aid  them  in 


growing  the  seeds,  etc.  He  is  also  to  distribute  free 
of  charge  among  the  stations  and  colleges,  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  received  from  foreign 
countries.  The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  take 
the  seed  business  almost  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  seedsmen,  and  give  the  experiment  stations  and 
colleges  a  chance  to  earn  considerable  money.  There 
would  be  several  evident  advantages  in  this.  We 
think  that  the  seeds  would  be  purer  and  more  likely 
to  grow.  There  would,  doubtless,  be  fewer  worthless 
old  varieties  sent  out,  and  there  would  be  no  such 
ridiculous  blunders  as  that  of  sending  cotton  seed  to 
Wisconsin  and  coffee  seed  to  Maine.  The  system 
would  also  tend  to  make  farmers  better  acquainted 
with  the  stations  and  colleges.  As  for  disadvantages, 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  try  to  turn  these  institutions  into  money¬ 
making  affairs.  On  some  of  the  farms,  this  business 
of  seed  growing  would  be  developed  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  other  branches  of  agriculture  would  be 
neglected.  Again,  some  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
are  like  a  mere  shed  built  to  a  literary  college.  All 
that  was  earned  on  the  farm  would  be  spent  in  educat¬ 
ing  more  people  to  live  on  the  farmer,  rather  than  on 
the  farm.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  system  of  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  needs  a 
thorough  overhauling  before  increased  amounts  of 
money  are  poured  into  it.  Mr.  Wilber  would  have 
served  his  country  better  if  he  had  fought  harder 
against  any  distribution  of  seeds.  Better  not  try  to 
patch  up  a  useless  shoe  ! 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Peter  Potash  was  a  citizen  respected  far  and  wide, 

When  Miss  Phosphoric  Acid  smilingly  became  his  bride. 

The  years  dealt  with  them  kindly — though  the  lady  ran  to  bone; 
With  Potash  fat  enough  for  both,  life  sang  a  hearty  tone. 

Their  two  adopted  daughters,  Crimson  Clover  and  Miss  Red, 

Were  prettier  than  any  peach,  yet  Potash  often  said 
He  envied  neighbor  Nitrogen  each  big  and  strapping  son, 

Organic  and  G.  Mineral — big  fellows — full  of  fun, 

But  purposeless  and  lazy,  with  a  clumsy  wish  and  crude, 

To  imitate  the  manners  of  a  brainless  city  dude. 

“  If  I  could  have  those  fellows,”  said  old  Potash  to  his  wife, 

“  I’d  sharpen  their  ambition  till  it  cut  things  like  a  knife.” 

But  even  as  he  grumbled,  up  the  path  came  walking  free, 

As  handsome  a  procession  as  you’d  ever  care  to  see; 

Red  Clover  and  Organic,  in  a  perfect  frame  of  mind, 

With  Crimson  and  his  brother  but  a  step  or  two  behind. 

How  old  man  Potash  chuckled — he  was  tickled  half  to  death — 
While  dame  Phosphoric  Acid  smiled  herself  all  out  of  breath. 

The  Misses  Red  and  Crimson  blushed  far  redder  than  their  name; 
The  Nitrogens  each  stole  a  kiss — and  no  one  called  out,  Shame! 
And  so  the  brothers,  Nitrogen,  have  dropped  their  lazy  life 
To  form  a  “  balanced  ration”  with  old  Potash  and  his  wife. 

The  laze  of  the  lazy  hen  is  often  caused  by  maize. 

Don’t  make  your  stomach  a  dumping  ground  for  dumplings. 

Why  should  a  farmer  with  plenty  of  cream  ever  buy  cod-liver 
oil? 

Learn  how  to  say,  “no,”  and  thus  say  whoa  to  many  a  woful 
woe. 

“ Green”  manuring!  Buying  nitrogen  when  your  soil  needs 
potash! 

Boil  the  weevil-eaten  beans  for  hen  food— better  yet,  keep  the 
weevils  out. 

Most  of  the  blue  birds  have  been  decidedly  “  blue”  with  sore 
throats  thus  far. 

Why  is  a  one-legged  man  like  a  clover  plant?  One  is  legumin¬ 
ous  and  the  other  is  leg-minus. 

“  Cattle  Killing  Commissioners  ”  is  the  latest  appropriate 
name  for  the  tuberculin  experts. 

Who  can  report  a  success  in  seeding  land  to  grass  in  sowed 
corn  ?  We  have  failures  enough  ! 

The  R.  N.-Y.  advised  against  feeding  raw  potatoes  in  large 
quantities  to  cows.  It’s  bad  for  the  butter. 

The  most  useful  college  paper  we  have  ever  seen,  is  the  M.  A. 
C.  Record,  published  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

A  very  interesting  article  that  on  “  Tumble-bugs,”  page  236. 
There  is  a  husband  only  too  glad  to  husband  his  wife’s  strength. 

A  kitchen  blackboard  of  small  size,  is  easily  made  and  painted, 
and  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  recording  wants  and  current 
events. 

General  Weyler  is  fighting  hard  to  save  Cuba  from  becoming  a 
mere  “Castle  in  Spain.”  There  are  too  many  general  wailers  at 
large  all  over  the  world. 

One  great  secret  of  Mr.  Hale’s  success  with  green  manuring  is 
that  he  always  has  something  growing  on  his  soil.  That  “  nitro¬ 
gen  trap”  is  always  baited  and  set. 

The  chances  are  that  there  are  more  cattle  that  “  take  ”  con¬ 
sumption  from  consumptive  humans,  than  there  are  humans  who 
“  take  ”  the  disease  through  tuberculous  milk. 

Those  milk  bacteria  have  one  object  in  life.  It  is  to  spoil  your 
milk.  Throw  cold  water  on  their  plans.  Don’t  throw  the  water 
directly  into  the  milk,  but  run  it  on  the  inside  of  the  cooler  while 
the  milk  runs  over  the  outside. 

There  are  more  inquiries  about  the  value  of  potatoes  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  At  one  point  in  Michigan,  potatoes  bring  six  cents  a 
bushel,  while  it  costs  nearly  three  cents  to  load  them  on  the  cars. 
The  plan  now  is  to  haul  them  to  the  corn  fields  and  let  them 
freeze  into  fertilizer. 

We  hear  frequent  complaints  that  bone  dust  will  cause  sore 
throat  or  nose  in  those  who  broadcast  it.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
keep  the  mouth  shut  and  the  nose  well  smeared  with  vaseline.  It 
is  always  well  to  dampen  dry  fertilizers  before  sowing,  or  to  mix 
them  with  damp  soil. 

After  July  1,  the  post  office  authorities  will  begin  to  stamp 
weather  forecasts  as  a  part  of  the  postmarks  on  letters.  Thus 
our  messengers  of  business  and  friendship  will  pass  about  the 
country  preparing  all  hands  for  approaching  sun  or  storm.  The 
service  will  begin  at  about  40  of  the  largest  cities. 
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THE  ARKANSAW  APPLE. 

DEFINITE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  IT. 

After  considerable  correspondence  and  study  over 
the  history  and  nomenclature  of  the  valuable  new 
apple  which  has  gone  under  the  names,  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  Black  Twig,  Paragon  and  Arkansaw,  I 
have  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  the 
latter,  perhaps,  has  the  precedence,  and  is,  therefore, 
entitled  to  the  place  of  honor.  That  it  is  a  distinct 
variety,  originated  from  seed  in  Arkansas,  is  fully 
proved  by  several  persons  who  have  seen  the  original 
tree.  It  is  reported,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Babcock  who 
formerly  lived  in  Arkansas,  that  about  1831,  Mr. 
John  Crawford  brought  seeds  of  Winesap  and  Limber 
Twig  from  Tennessee  and  planted  them  near  Rhea’s 
Mill,  Washington  County,  Ark.,  and  from  the  seed¬ 
lings,  planted  an  orchard.  One  of  these  trees  (prob¬ 
ably  a  seedling  of  Winesap),  is  the  original  of  the 
variety  under  discussion,  and  is  still  in  bearing  con¬ 
dition.  Whether  Mr.  Crawford  ever  gave  it  a  name, 
I  cannot  learn,  for  my  letter  to  him,  written  long 
ago,  is  unanswered. 

Perhaps  the  first  person  to  bring  it  to  public 
notice  and  give  it  a  name,  was  Mr.  Babcock  who 
collected  a  large  and  attractive  exhibit  of  fruit  for 
the  great  exposition  at  New  Orleans  in  1884-5.  As  I 
understood  the  matter  at  the  time  (for  I  was  present 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exposition  and 
greatly  admired  the  Arkansas  fruit  exhibit),  Mr. 
Babcock  got  his  samples  of  this  apple  from  young 
trees  in  an  orchard  about  10  years  old  ;  but  he 
then  said  that  it  was  claimed  to  be  a  seedling  of 
Arkansas  origin,  although  I  do  not  remember  of  any 
mention  of  the  above  history  of  the  old  tree  at  that 
time,  and  never  saw  it  in  print  until  within  the  past 
few  months,  from  C.  M.  Stark  of  Missouri.  However, 
Mr.  Babcock  may  have  then  known  of  the  old  tree. 
The  name  Mammoth  Black  Twig  was  then  and  there 
spoken  of  as  having  been  given  to  it  by  some  persons 
in  Arkansas,  and  if  Mr.  John  Crawford  did  this,  this 
name  has  the  prior  right,  although  it  is  too  long, 
and,  for  this  reason,  contrary  to  the  approved  rules. 

When  specimens  became  more  numerous,  and  were 
examined  by  many  pomologists,  several,  (myself 
among  them),  thought  the  variety  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Paragon  which  originated  in  Tennessee.  This 
we  concluded  from  similarity  of  specimens  and  wood, 
and  from  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  old  tree  which  we  now  know  positively. 
The  evidence  was  only  circumstantial,  which  is,  in 
many  cases,  good  enough  to  hang  people,  but  in  this 
case,  it  led  to  much  confusion,  and  I  regret  the  mis¬ 
take  as  much  as  any  one. 

The  name  Arkansaw  (purposely  spelled  according  to 
the  local  pronunciation),  would  be  short  and  simple, 
and  from  my  present  understanding  and  belief,  should 
have  preference,  although  there  are  other  very  similar 
names  for  apples,  as,  Arkansas  Black,  Arkansas  Red, 
Arkansas  Beauty  and  Arkansas  Traveler.  Who  can 
show  a  better  way  out  of  the  muddle  than  to  adopt 
Mr.  Babcock’s  name,  Arkansaw  ?  Black  Twig  will 
not  do,  as  some  now  have  it,  for  that  is  a  common 
synonym  of  Winesap  in  the  South  and  also  of  Paragon. 

Paragon  is  a  chance  nursery  seedling  which  origin¬ 
ated  about  1870  near  Fayetteville,  Lincoln  County, 
Tenn.,  in  the  orchard  of  Maj.  Rankin  Toole,  and  was 
named  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Moores  of  that  State.  Recent 
experience  among  nurserymen  and  orchardists,  proves 
that  it  is  somewhat  different  and  inferior  in  both 
tree  and  fruit  when  compared  with  Arkansaw, 
although,  for  a  long  time,  this  was  not  discovered. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  it  is  also  a  seedling  of  Wine¬ 
sap,  and  is  described  under  the  name  Black  Twig  by 
Downing  in  his  third  appendix.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY? 

“Like  Father  Like  Son.” — The  question  is  asked 
as  to  what  readers  would  do  in  the  place  of  the  young 
man  in  “  Like  father,  like  son  !”  “  I  have  obtained 

and  read  several  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.”  Good  ! 
Obtain  and  read  more — all  of  them.  “  I  secured  the 
position  of  janitor.”  Better  !  !  “1  invested  the  money 

earned  in  thoroughbred  poultry  and  Berkshire  swine.” 
Best !  ! !  “  Now  the  other  is  not  so  bright.”  Is  it  not 

possible  that  the  father  of  the  young  man  is  as  much 
interested  in  his  welfare  as  the  “  people”  that  came 
to  see  his  stock  ?  Is  not  16  about  the  age  at  which 
“  1”  would  be  used  22  times  in  a  letter  of  that  length  ? 
When  about  that  age,  my  father  told  me  that  “  you 
must  creep  before  you  walk,”  and  since  the  responsi¬ 
bility  has  been  mine,  I  know  that  his  heart  was 
bigger  than  my  head.  F.  t.  k. 

Lisbon,  Ill. 

Planting  Nursery  Trees. — Your  striking  frontis¬ 
piece  picture  of  March  14,  is  an  invaluable  object 
lesson  to  young  growers  of  nursery  trees.  It  shows, 
on  the  one  hand,  just  how  the  roots  and  tops  of 


young  plants,  one  year  from  the  bud  or  graft,  should 
be  cut  in  to  a  mere  straight  stick,  ready  for  setting 
out,  either  in  the  orchard,  or  in  wide  nursery  rows  to 
remain  a  year  or  two  before  final  planting.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  shows  the  usual  growth  made  during 
the  next  summer  in  fairly  good  soil  by  plants  so  pre¬ 
pared.  Stakes  are  only  necessary  for  such  trees  in 
the  case  of  some  bend  or  crook  which  the  shortening 
could  not  sufficiently  remove.  But  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  given  that  “a  final  cutting  back  of  the  roots 
should  be  done  shortly  before  planting,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  fresh  surface  for  the  callus  to  form,”  needs 
modification.  True,  it  is  the  old  empiric  habit  of 
gardeners  so  to  pare  the  bases  of  cuttings  and  stocks 
just  when  planting  in  spring  ;  but  it  is  attended  with 
trouble  and  loss  that  can  and  should  be  prevented. 
If  the  stocks  or  cuttings,  made  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
strip  off  readily  in  the  fall,  are  trimmed  and  at  once 
heeled  in  in  damp,  sweet  mold,  permeable  to  the  air, 
and  protected  from  excess  of  wet  and  cold  through 
winter,  as  in  an  airy  cellar  or  cave  on  the  damp  floor, 
or  in  a  dry  bank,  there  will  be  a  slow  ooze  of  growth, 
a  callus  will  slowly  form  and  film  over  the  wounds, 
and  rootlets  will  be  formed  in  its  soft  texture  or 
behind  it,  ready  to  issue  with  the  first  impulse  of  out¬ 
door  growth,  as  quickly  and  strongly  as  in  the  case 
of  plants  not  moved.  The  growth  will  then  be  full 
and  strong,  and  it  will  ripen  fully  early  in  the  fall. 
Only  when  the  bases  have  become  too  dry  and  hard 
for  a  callus  to  issue  through,  is  a  paring  off  of  them 
needed  in  spring,  and  the  issue  of  roots  is  necessarily 
much  delayed.  w. 

Blair  Countv,  Pa. 

Raw  Potatoes  Suit  Milch  Cows  ;  Another’s  Expe¬ 
rience. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  21,  M.  A.  G.  has 
an  interesting  article  on  raw  potatoes  for  milch  cows, 
giving  his  experience  in  that  line.  Our  experience 
in  that  line  is  diametrically  opposite.  Our  three  cows, 
which  are  young  to  middle  aged,  came  in  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  On  being  placed  in  the  stable  for  the  winter, 
we  began  feeding  them  one-half  bushel  of  beets  and 
turnips  chopped,  with  about  seven  quarts  of  corn  and 
oats  ground,  at  noon.  The  morning  and  evening  feed 
was  corn  fodder,  and  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
for  two  hours,  when  they  were  turned  out  for  exer¬ 
cise,  providing  the  weather  would  allow,  theyTiad  all 
the  wheat  and  oat  straw  they  desired.  Later  on — 
about  holiday  time — our  supply  of  turnips  becoming 
exhausted,  we  used  potatoes  in  their  place.  As  we 
wished  to  reserve  our  beets  for  our  yeaning  ewes, 
the  proportion  of  potatoes  was  gradually  increased, 
till  the  entire  noon  feed  was  composed  of  nearly  one- 
half  bushel  of  potatoes  with  about  eight  quarts  of 
ground  oats,  corn,  and  wheat  bran,  equal  parts,  and 
now  they  have  hay  at  night  instead  of  corn  fodder. 

The  result  is  most  satisfactory,  a  churning  just 
completed  this  morning  “  coming  ”  in  eight  minutes  ; 
the  butter  is  strictly  first-class  as  to  quality,  both  in 
flavor  and  consistency,  and  the  quantity  under  this 
feed  has  actually  increased  since  the  potatoes  were 
fed  alone.  This  may  be  partially  attributed  to  the 
slight  increase  in  the  ground  feed,  but  of  one  thing 
we  are  certain,  we  can  feed  eight-cent  potatoes  to 
milch  cows  with  profit  when  we  can  receive  22  cents 
per  pound  for  our  butter,  while  store  butter  is  quoted 
at  14  cents.  Possibly  the  reason  M.  A.  G.  did  not 
derive  equal  benefit  from  potato  feeding,  was  that  he 
did  not  feed  them  enough.  But  whatever  it  may  be, 
facts  are  indisputable  things,  and  what  may  be  true 
in  regard  to  one  man’s  experience,  may  appear  im¬ 
possible  to  another.  So,  after  all,  the  only  way  to  de¬ 
cide  these  matters  is  to  experiment  with  them  our¬ 
selves,  and  thus  prove  them  to  our  own  satisfaction. 

South  Byron,  N.  Y.  i.  c.  H.  c. 

Sex  in  Animal  Breeding. — I  have  read  the  article, 
Sex  in  Animals  and  Plants,  on  page  194,  and  I  think 
that  we  should  have  more  information  on  the  subject. 
Some  years  ago,  I  read  that  the  sex  of  the  offspring 
was  the  same  as  the  weakest  of  the  parents  ;  that  is, 
if  the  father  were  the  stronger  both  physically  and 
mentally,  the  offspring  would  be  female,  but  if  the 
mother  were  the  stronger,  the  offspring  would  be 
male.  I  looked  around  to  see  whether  I  could  find 
any  proof  of  the  statement  being  correct.  One  of  my 
neighbors  who  was  a  large,  strong  man,  and  active 
intellectually,  married  a  small  woman  who  always 
submitted  to  her  husband  in  all  their  affairs.  Their 
children  were  eight  girls  and  one  boy.  Another  case 
is  a  man  who  married  a  woman  comparatively  larger 
than  himself,  and  more  active  intellectually  ;  the  re¬ 
sult  was  seven  boys  and  one  girl,  the  girl  being  the 
youngest  of  the  family. 

I  think  that  any  person  who  looks  around  among 
his  acquaintances,  will  find  similar  proof  that  the  sex 
of  the  offspring  is  the  same  as  the  weaker  of  the 
parents.  The  question  may  be  asked,  “  What  has 
that  to  do  with  breeding  stock  ?  We  do  not  wish  to 
make  our  cows  weaker,  to  get  heifer  calves.”  Very 
true,  but  can’t  we  make  the  bulls  stronger  ?  Here 


the  Jersey  bulls  are  kept  in  the  stable  all  the  time, 
because  it  takes  too  strong  a  fence  to  hold  them  in 
the  field,  and  as  a  result,  the  pet  Jersey  cows  have 
more  bull  calves  than  their  owners  desire.  My  theory 
is  that,  if  the  bulls  were  well  fed,  and  had  as  much 
exercise  as  the  cows,  the  percentage  of  heifer  calves 
would  increase.  Last  ypar,  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  told  us  to  take  the  sow  to  the  boar  after 
she  had  been  in  heat  two  or  three  days,  if  we  wish 
large  litters  of  pigs.  Result,  my  sow  had  14  pigs  the 
third  day  of  March,  189(5.  I  got  a  Jersey  bull  calf  a 
few  days  ago,  and  burnt  his  horns  with  caustic  potash 
so  that  he  can’t  tear  down  the  barn  and  fences  with 
his  horns.  I  thus  expect  to  let  him  have  more  exer¬ 
cise,  and  get  more  heifer  calves.  f.  w. 

Some  Old  Ruts.  — In  some  cases,  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  the  old  ruts  ;  but  again,  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  it  would  be  of  decided  advantage  to  get  out 
and  strike  new  ones.  Farmers,  as  a  class,  may  be 
placed  among  those  who  follow  the  former  course. 
Over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  where  there  has 
been  little  snowfall,  the  grass  fields  have  suffered 
severely,  and  the  hay  crop  will,  in  consequence,  be 
short  should  even  a  favorable  season  follow.  Under 
such  conditions,  it  has  become  quite  common  to  sow 
corn  for  fodder  as  a  substitute  for  hay,  also  other 
coarse  grasses,  all  of  which  I  have  practiced  ;  but 
the  most  satisfactory  method  has  been  to  sow  oats, 
and  when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk,  cut  and  make  into 
hay.  When  thus  cut  and  properly  cured,  horses  and 
cattle  relish  it  as  much  as  any  ordinary  good  hay,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  equally  nutritious.  By  sowing  the 
oats  not  too  thickly,  and  sowing  clover  seed,  I  have 
had  as  good  a  stand  of  clover  as  by  any  other  method. 
My  course  has  been  to  harrow  in  the  oats,  then  sow 
clover  seed  and  follow  with  a  plank  drag.  As  the  oats 
will  be  cut  before  wheat  harvest,  the  young  clover 
will  grow  ahead  of  that  sown  in  winter  wheat  or  rye, 
and  if  the  season  be  favorable,  may  be  cut  for  hay  in 
late  August  or  early  September,  and  still  make  suffi¬ 
cient  growth  for  winter  protection. 

Crimson  clover  is  a  late  but  valuable  addition  to  the 
farmer’s  resources,  and  has,  no  doubt,  come  to  stay, 
and  gives  the  farmer  an  additional  “string  to  his 
bow.”  It  makes  excellent  hay.  I  have  tested  it  this 
winter  for  the  first  time,  alternating  with  Medium 
clover,  and  find  that  horses  and  cattle  prefer  it  to  the 
latter.  Both  were  grown  side  by  side  in  the  same 
field,  and  both  were  well  cured  with  little  or  no  rain. 
The  Crimson  is  softer  and  not  so  coarse  and  brittle  as 
Medium.  I  regret  that  the  Crimson  is  nearly  a  total 
failure  in  this  section,  caused  by  the  dry  season  which 
prevented  seeding  or  germinating  until  too  late  in  the 
season  to  make  sufficient  growth  to  withstand  the 
past  open  winter  ;  but  the  Medium  clover  promises 
little,  if  any,  better. 

Wheat  generally  grows  too  rank  to  fill  well,  espec¬ 
ially  when  it  lodges  ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  worth  more 
for  hay  than  if  left  to  ripen,  make  half  a  crop,  and, 
be  sold  at  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel.  Powell  Brothers 
of  Shadeland,  Western  Pennsylvania,  famous  stock- 
men,  sow  wheat  purposely  for  hay,  which  is  also 
ignoring  old  methods.  The  most  successful  farmers 
nowadays  are  not  those  that  sail  with,  but  those  that 
sail  against  the  current.  We  sometimes  quote  Horace 
Greeley — who  said  that  his  Tribune  did  not  gain  its 
reputation  by  sailing  with  the  current,  but  against 
it-  H.  M.  ENGLE. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

F.  J.  Mekch  &  Son,  seedsmen,  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  are  reported 
as  not  responsible,  and  accounts  against  them  uncollectable. 

We  know  of  no  advertiser  who  has  pursued  a  more  honorable 
course  in  any  and  every  way,  than  Macbeth,  the  maker  of  “pearl 
glass,”  “pearl  top,”  and  “tough  glass”  lamp  chimneys— that  get 
good  light  from  a  lamp  without  smoke  or  smell  (provided  you 
use  the  chimney  made  for  your  lamp— and  he  prints  an  Index  to 
Lamps). 

We  are  often  asked  the  cost  of  advertising  space  under  “  Busi¬ 
ness  Bits.”  Sometimes  we  are  offered  three  or  live  times  our  reg¬ 
ular  rate  for  the  space  here.  To  all  we  say,  “  No.”  Whatever 
appears  here  is  our  say.  It  is  either  our  experience  or  our  best 
information,  at  least,  and  the  experience  or  information  we  give 
readers  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  bought  or  influenced 
by  trade  considerations. 

The  Empire  fence  machine  has  an  advantage  in  being  able  to 
weave  from  three  to  nine  cables  with  w-ood  pickets  of  any  size  or 
kind.  Or  where  wood  is  not  available  or  desired,  they  will  fur¬ 
nish  steel  pickets  which  make  one  of  the  very  best  farm  fences 
ever  devised.  Their  catalogue  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  fence  building.  It  will  be  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Empire  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Two  years  ago,  we  offered  one  of  the  Osborne  spring- tooth,  ad¬ 
justable  harrows  as  a  premium  to  club  raisers.  C.  E.  Chapman, 
Peruville,  N.  Y.,  won  it  by  sending  a  club  of  subscriptions.  In  a 
subsequent  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  he  told  of  its  merits.  He  was 
evidently  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  success¬ 
ful  potato  grower,  and  used  the  harrow  for  preparing  the  ground, 
and  he  reported  that  he  never  had  a  tool  to  do  the  work  so  well. 
It  is  made  by  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  This  house 
makes  a  large  and  complete  line  of  farm  implements,  and  their 
name  on  an  article  is  a  guarantee  of  a  tirst-class  article.  They 
publish  an  illustrated  article  that  will  be  mailed  free  on  appll 
cation. 


EASY  ENOUGH  TO  BE  PLEASANT. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
While  life  flows  by  like  a  song, 

But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  one  who  will  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 

For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble, 

And  it  always  comes  with  the  years, 

And  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praises  of  earth, 
Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  prudent 
When  nothing  tempts  you  to  stray; 

When  without  or  within  no  voice  of  sin 
Is  luring  your  soul  away. 

But  it  is  only  a  negative  virtue 
Until  it  is  tried  by  fire, 

And  the  life  that  is  worth  the  honor  of  earth 
Is  the  one  that  resists  desire. 

By  the  cynic,  the  sad,  the  fallen, 

Who  hath  no  strength  for  the  strife, 

The  world’s  highway  is  cumbered  to-day; 

They  make  up  the  items  of  life. 

But  the  virtue  that  conquers  passion 
And  the  sorrow  that  hides  in  a  smile, 

It  is  these  that  are  worth  the  homage  of  earth, 
For  we  find  them  but  once  in  a  while. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  breaking1  of  lamp  chimneys  is  one 
of  the  housewife’s  trials.  The  following 
suggestion  will,  probably,  prevent  some 
breakages.  After  cleaning  the  lamps 
and  returning  the  chimneys  to  the 
burners,  see  that  the  burner  does  not  fit 
too  closely  to  the  chimney.  When  the 
lamp  is  lighted,  the  heat  expands  the 
glass,  and  if  held  very  tightly  by  the 
burner,  this  expansion  may  result  in  a 
cracked  chimney.  Only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  breakages  is  from  this  cause ; 
but  the  careful  person  will  avail  herself 
of  every  little  help. 

* 

A  change  of  fashion  receives  due  ap¬ 
preciation  from  the  woman  to  whom  it 
affords  advantage  by  permitting  her  to 
practice  economy.  Often  the  popularity 
of  a  style  is  the  result  of  its  adaptability 
to  the  woman  of  limited  resources.  A 
feature  of  the  spring  styles  is  the  ripple 
basque.  This  is  not  altogether  new, 
but  its  introduction  after  a  season  of 
round  waists,  is  sure  to  make  it  popu¬ 
lar,  because  it  gives  a  decided  change  in 
effect,  yet  may  be  made  an  addition  to 
the  round  waist.  “Basque”  does  not 
mean,  as  we  old-fashioned  folks  use  it, 
a  waist  entire.  It  refers  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  waist  below  the  waist¬ 
line,  when  it  is  cut  separate  and  joined 
to  the  waist.  The  ripple  effect  has 
usually  been  attained  by  widening  each 
part  of  the  waist  at  the  bottom  ;  but  the 
ripple  basque  is  made  by  cutting,  for 
each  side,  a  piece  so  shaped  as  to  give 
the  same  effect  when  joined  to  the  gar¬ 
ment.  The  economical  woman  will  appro¬ 
priate  this  idea  and  accomplish  wonders. 
Last  year’s  waist  may  be  given  this  year’s 
style.  A  skirt  that  needs  piecing  to 
make  it  long  enough,  will  not  be  trimmed 
all  around  the  lower  edge,  as  the  round 
waist  made  necessary,  but  may  be 
lengthened  at  the  top. 


GAMES  FOR  GROWN-UPS. 

GOOD  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  BARGE 
COMPANIES. 

ORE  and  more,  as  public  appetite  is 
whetted,  do  invited  guests  of 
every  degree  grow  to  depend  on  the  host¬ 
ess  for  entertainment.  If  dancing  be 
out  of  order,  my  lady  is  expected  to  fill 
the  evening  with  some  special  form  of 
interesting  amusement.  People  of  this 
generation,  evidently,  are  not  conversa¬ 
tionists,  and  one  doesn’t  “amuse  him¬ 
self  ”  any  more. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  entertain  small 
numbers  of  guests,  without  outside  help, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  amusing  things 
in  which  a  few  people  can  engage.  But 
if  dancing  and  the  various  “  progress¬ 
ives”  be  left  out,  there  seems  to  be, 
generally  speaking,  little  but  music  to 
fall  back  upon.  And  unless  the  affair 
announce  itself  as  a  musicale,  one  doesn’t 
wish  music  all  the  evening. 


Games,  as  such,  are  considered  to  be  a 
little  below  the  dignity  of  full-grown 
guests  ;  but  there  is  a  variation  of  what 
used  to  be  regarded  as  a  game,  and 
known  as  “Yes  or  No,”  which  may  be 
used  to  the  interest  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  guests,  and  which  proves  very 
pleasing,  and  often  instructive  as  well, 
while  it  is  dignified  enough  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  all  classes  of  people,  and 
simple  enough  for  quite  young  maids 
and  laddies.  These  last  two  facts  make 
it  of  especial  value  in  a  company  of 
mixed  ages  and  interests,  and  it  thus 
works  very  well,  indeed,  for  sociables 
and  kindred  affairs. 

The  preliminary  work  consists  only 
in  preparing  a  large  number  of  slips, 
plainly  written  or  type-written,  each 
containing  a  name.  These  may  be  of 
people  living  or  dead,  of  characters  of 
fiction,  or  even  of  abstract  characters, 
like  the  new  woman.  As  the  company 
gathers,  a  few  of  the  active  ones  may  be 
detailed  as  aids  to  the  leader,  for  the 
purpose  of  pinning  the  slips  on  the  backs 
of  the  various  individuals.  As  soon  as 
they  are  thus  named,  each  tries  to  find 
out  who  he  may  be,  by  asking  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  may  be  answered  by  yes,  or 
no,  of  any  of  his  neighbors.  A  word  of 
explanation  is  allowed  in  case  the  sim¬ 
plest  answer  may  really  mislead  ;  but 
some  mystification  is  “  in  the  game,”  if 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  fact.  Such 
questions  as  “Am  I  alive?”  “Am  I 
real,  or  imaginary  ?  ”  etc.,  may  be  heard, 
as  one  passes  here  and  there  among  the 
guests,  and  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for 
bright  questioning  and  witty  answers. 
Seldom  is  anything  seen  that  will  so 
quickly  break  the  ice,  remove  barriers 
of  every  sort,  and  set  all  tongues  to  buzz¬ 
ing,  as  this  simple  and  easy  amuse¬ 
ment. 

A  shrewd  14-year-old  girl  attacked  the 
lady  near  her  with  the  abrupt  demand, 
“Who  ami”  —  against  the  rules,  but 
hoping  to  betray  her  into  a  definite 
answer.  But  her  interlocutor  was  also 
quick  and  bright.  “  You’re  a  fraud,” 
was  the  reply,  as  the  lady  moved  away 
with  laughing  eyes. 

As  soon  as  any  member  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  guessed  his  character,  he  may 
have  the  first  slip  covered  with  another, 
and  the  person  guessing  the  most  char¬ 
acters  during  the  evening,  may  receive 
a  prize,  if  the  one  who  plans  the  affair 
so  please. 

Playing  at  Artist. 

The  other  amusement  to  be  noted,  I 
saw  gotten  up  almost  as  an  impromptu 
entertainment,  in  the  parlor  of  a  great 
hotel,  where  the  guests  were  not  only 
from  all  over  this  country,  but  from 
many  foreign  lands.  It  was  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  night,  and  one  of  the  ladies,  hop¬ 
ing  to  interest  all  these  people  away 
from  home,  and  make  them  forget  home¬ 
sickness  for  a  time,  prepared  during  the 
afternoon,  two  sets  of  slips.  Of  one 
set,  each  bore  a  number,  and  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  some  sort.  Of  the  others,  which 
were  larger,  each  bore  all  the  numbers 
of  the  first  set  consecutively.  Both  sets 
of  slips  were  passed  about  among  the 
company,  to  all  who  would  take  them. 

“  We  want  30  artists,”  began  the  bright 
leader — and  a  chorus  of  subdued  “ohs” 
and  “ahs”  went  ’round  the  room.  “They 
need  not  be  finished  workers  ;  indeed, 
if  they  can  draw  a  cat  as  we  used  to 
when  at  school — thus — (doing  some  pecu¬ 
liar  triangular  work  on  the  little  black¬ 
board  at  her  elbow)  we  will  accept  them.  ” 
On  these  terms,  the  slips  were  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  it  was  explained  that  each 
artist  was  to  present  her  character  to 
the  audience  in  black  and  white,  as  her 
turn  came,  upon  the  blackboard,  while 
all  the  rest  were  to  record  upon  the 
larger  slips  guesses  as  to  the  character 
intended.  Of  course,  rapidity  was  a 


necessary  feature,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  interest. 

As  the  first  somewhat  unwilling  “  ar¬ 
tist  ”  passed  to  her  place  at  the  board, 
all  faces  were  alert  and  eager.  She 
had,  evidently,  had  some  instruction, 
for,  with  a  few  hasty  lines,  a  vessel  with 
white  sails  stood  off  before  us.  Was  it 
the  Valkyrie,  or  the  Defender  ?  Most  of 
the  company  were  shrewd  enough  to 
guess  that  patriotism  would  be  ahead, 
and  recorded  the  first  guess  as  “  The 
Defender.” 

No  2  happened  to  be  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  handsomely  dressed  young 
woman  in  the  room.  Evidently  draw¬ 
ing  had  not  been  included  among  her 
accomplishments,  for  a  nondescript  cow 
with  sticks  for  legs  and  a  three-cornered 
face,  was  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  company  as  such,  when  a  very  ex¬ 
aggerated  crescent  appeared  high  in 
front  of  her.  “  Cow”  —  “  jumped”  — 
“  moon”  were  the  loud  whispers  here 
and  there. 

The  foreign  missionary  and  bishop 
essayed  to  make  plain  to  us  the  story  of 
Simple  Simon  with  his  fish-line  and  pail, 
while  another  struggled  with  the  wheels 
of  the  Hotel  ’Bus. 

The  literary  woman  was  lucky.  She 
couldn’t  “  draw  a  straight  line,”  but  she 
knew  one  cute  little  trick,  of  drawing  a 
cat  hastily  to  amuse  children  ;  and  she 
happened  to  get  the  slip  which  read : 
“  Old  Dog  Tray.”  A  minute’s  surrep¬ 
titious  practice  before  her  time  came 
jirepared  her.  The  picture  finished,  she 
turned  to  the  company  and  said, 
roguishly:  “The  ears  may  be  the  ears 
of  a  cat,  friends,  but  the  tail  is  the  tail 
(tale)  of  a  dog.”  Strange  to  say,  few 
failed  on  this  guess. 

“  Mark  Twain”  with  his  two  marks  as 
exemplar  (II),  “  The  Bloomer  Girl,” 
“  The  Stream  of  Life,”  “Love  among 
Thorns,”  and  many  others,  most  of  them 
easily  shown,  followed  hard  after  those 
described.  When  the  30  had  all  “made 
their  mark,”  the  company  agreed  that 
seldom  had  a  more  amusing  liour-and-a 
half  been  spent.  myra  y.  norys. 


MIXING  A  CAKE. 

OME  of  the  amateur  cooks  may  won¬ 
der  why  the  cake  is  not  a  success 
when  the  ingredients  are  according  to 
the  recipe.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kitchen  Magazine,  explains  the 
right  procedure  in  mixing  a  cake  : 

“A  correspondent  writes,  ‘  I  would 
like  some  one  who  knows,  to  tell  me 
why,  when  mixing  plain  cake,  after  beat¬ 
ing  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  then 
adding  the  milk  (after  the  eggs),  it 
always  curdles,  and  then  my  cake  is 
always  very  coarse-grained.’ 

“  In  rubbing  butter  and  sugar  to  a 
cream,  the  warmth  of  the  bowl,  or  the 
hand,  if  that  be  used,  or  the  friction, 
causes  the  butter  to  soften  and  become 
almost  a  liquid  or  like  thick  cream  ; 
that  is  why  we  call  it  ‘  creaming  the 
butter.’  Some  of  the  sugar,  also,  is 
melted  and  combines  with  the  soft  but¬ 
ter.  When  milk  is  added,  especially  if 
it  be  colder,  and  it  usually  is  many  de¬ 
grees  colder  than  the  creamed  butter,  it 
immediately  chills  the  butter,  and  causes 
it  to  harden  again  in  tiny  lumps.  It  also 
unites  with  the  sugar  which  has  melted, 
and  dissolves  any  that  may  be  still  in  a 
crystallized  form,  and  separates  it  from 
the  butter.  Tbe  milk  does  not  become 
sour  as  it  does  when  curdled  by  an  acid  ; 
but  the  hardened  butter  separates  from 
the  liquid  and  gives  it  a  curdled  appear¬ 
ance.  Probably  the  fat  in  the  butter 
unites  with  the  fat  and  with  the  casein 
of  the  milk  ;  but  as  fat  does  not  unite 
readily  with  water,  the  whey  or  water 
of  the  milk  separates  from  the  other 
parts. 

“  In  beating  the  eggs,  we  make  bub¬ 


bles  of  air  similar  to  soap  bubbles  when 
air  is  blown  into  soapy  water ;  the 
albumen  of  the  egg  forms  the  tough, 
tenacious  wall  of  the  air  cell.  When  the 
eggs  are  beaten  into  the  butter,  the  fat 
combines  with  the  albumen  and  helps 
to  entangle  and  hold  the  air  ;  but  when 
we  stir  a  watery  liquid,  like  milk,  into 
the  mixture,  we  break  up  some  of  these 
fine  bubbles,  this  makes  large  cells,  and 
the  result  is  a  coarse-grained  cake,  un¬ 
less  we  beat  in  at  the  last,  enough  more 
air  to  make  another  lot  of  bubbles. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  simply  pouring 
the  milk  into  the  bowl  and  not  stirring 
it  until  the  flour  is  added ;  or,  better 
still,  by  adding  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of 
flour  first,  then  a  little  of  the  milk,  and 
then  a  little  flour,  beating  well  after 
each  time,  and  so  on  alternately  until 
the  full  measure  is  used.  Add  the 
beaten  whites  last.  All  cakes  made  with 
butter  require  to  be  beaten  long  and 
vigorously  after  the  flour  is  in,  that  they 
may  be  smooth  and  fine-grained.  But  in 
sponge  cakes,  the  flour  should  be  mixed 
in  lightly  and  carefully,  with  no  more 
stirring  or  beating  than  will  suffice  to 
cover  it  up  in  the  batter.” 


IN  THE  LAUNDRY. 

0  launder  white  shirts  properly,  is 
quite  a  task  for  young  house¬ 
keepers,  who  have  not  had  special  train¬ 
ing  for  the  work.  For  the  benefit  of  such, 
I  give  the  following  directions: 

If  no  washing  machine  is  used,  soak 
well  in  warm  suds,  and  rub  the  starched 
portions  between  the  hands,  never  on 
the  board,  as  it  injures  the  fabric.  Use 
plenty  of  rinsing  water  with  a  little 
bluing. 

Allow  one  tablespoonful  of  starch  and 
a  piece  of  prepared  polish  the  size  of  a 
navy  bean,  for  each  shirt.  The  polish 
is  made  by  melting  together  equal  parts 
of  spermaceti  and  white  wax.  Mix  the 
starch  with  a  little  cold  water,  then 
add  the  polish  and  boiling  water  until 
of  the  proper  consistency,  and  let  boil 
five  minutes.  When  cool  enough  to 
handle,  rub  well  into  the  shirt,  squeeze 
dry,  and  remove  with  the  hand  any 
starch  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
linen. 


After  the  shirt  is  dry,  dampen  it  thor¬ 
oughly  and  roll  up.  If  not  stiff  enough, 


The  Weather  Bureau  em¬ 
ploys  a  skilled  force  of  men, 
supplied  with  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  scientific  instruments,  to 
foretell  the  weather.  Per¬ 
haps  you  know  when  a  storm 
is  brewing  without  any  word 
from  the  papers.  Your  bones 
ache  and  your  muscles  are 
sore.  Your  chronic  muscular 
rheumatism  gives  sure  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  approaching  storm. 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
HverOiCwith 'Hypophosphites, 
would  be  a  most  valuable 
remedy  for  you.  The  oil,  with 
its  iodine  and  bromine,  exerts 
a  peculiar  influence  over  the 
disease,  and  the  hypophos- 
phites  render  valuable  aid. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  (Ask  your  doctor.) 
This  is  because  it  is  always  palatable — always  uniform 
— always  contains  tbe  purest  Norwegian  Cod-liver  Oil 
and  Hypophosphites. 

Put  up  in  50  cent  and  $1.00  sizes.  The  small  size 
may  b«  tnouf  h  to  cure  your  cough  or  help  your  baby. 
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use  a  little  raw  starch  in  the  water  with 
which  it  is  dampened.  After  it  has  lain 
an  hour  or  two,  it  is  ready  to  iron.  Rub 
the  iron  on  wax,  then  on  salt  to  remove 
starch,  rust,  etc.  Use  a  little  kerosene 
on  a  cloth  on  which  to  rub  the  irons,  to 
prevent  sticking,  then  rub  on  a  clean 
cloth.  Squeeze  a  cloth  from  cold  water 
and  rub  the  starched  parts  of  the  shirt 
to  remove  superfluous  starch.  Iron  one 
sleeve,  then  spread  a  thin  cloth  over  the 
wristband  and  pass  the  iron  over  it  a 
few  times.  Iron  the  wrong  side  of  the 
wristband  in  the  same  way ;  then  re¬ 
move  the  cloth  and  iron  both  sides  until 
dry.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the 
other  sleeve,  then  iron  the  back  of  the 
shirt,  folding  it  down  the  middle.  Iron 
the  neckband,  then  the  front  of  the 
shirt,  and  last,  stretch  the  bosom  on  the 
board  and  iron  it,  first  with  a  cloth  over, 
and  then  without  until  perfectly  dry. 
Now  go  over  it  lightly  with  the  wet 
cloth,  then  iron  with  a  quick,  hard  stroke 
to  insure  a  good  polish.  Polish  cuffs  and 
collars  in  the  same  way. 

JR.  E.  MERRYMAN. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Use  Harmonious  Colors. — Make  the 
rooms  bright  and  cheerful.  Let  the  win¬ 
dows  be  dressed  with  some  soft,  pretty 
material  ;  it  need  not  necessarily  be  ex¬ 
pensive — even  cheese  cloth  drapes  pret¬ 
tily.  If  the  carpet  must  be  homemade, 
do  not  dye  the  rags  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow;  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
eye  as  one  enters  many  farmers’  homes, 
is  the  carpet,  in  which  there  is  a  min¬ 
gling  of  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue,  as 
bright  as  the  dye  can  make  them.  How 
one’s  heart  and  eyes  do  ache  to  see  such 
goings  on  in  the  family  where  harmony 
should  prevail.  Color  light  rags  with 
drab  or  brown.  A  pretty  stripe  may  be 
made  in  this  way,  three  red,  two  white  ; 
white  between  red,  on  each  side  of  this 
three  dark-gray,  six  light  gray,  two  gar¬ 
net,  five  gray,  two  garnet.  A.  p. 

Serviceable  Pillows. — This  chat  is 
about  the  ever-present  sofa  pillow  ;  we 
relegate  the  dainty  silk  ones  to  the  par¬ 
lor,  and  have  for  the  home  sitting-room 
those  that  are  not  too  fine  to  rest  a  tired 
head  on.  I  have  two  which  have  stood 
every-day  wear  for  three  years,  and  look 
as  well  now  as  when  new.  The  first  is 
of  four  white  linen  squares,  narrowly 
hemstitched  ;  on  each  is  outlined  a  floral 
design  in  wash  silks.  These  are  set  to¬ 
gether  with  a  three-inch  insertion  of 
crocheted  antique  lace  ;  narrower  lace 
of  the  same  design  borders  the  edge. 
The  back  is  plain,  and  under  this  slip 
the  pillow  is  covered  with  yellow  silesia. 
Number  two  is  made  of  a  heavy  quality 
of  blue  denim,  with  a  full,  hemmed, 
three-inch  ruffle  surrounding  it.  The 
front  of  this  pillow  is  beautified  by  a 
wreath  of  white  daisies  and  wild  roses 
painted  in  oil  colors.  It  shows  no  signs 
of  wear  or  soil  yet.  Of  course  the  linen 
one  is  washed  when  necessary. 

SWEET  FERN. 

Hard  on  the  Bachelor. — Many  stories 
are  being  told  of  the  late  Eugene  Field; 
this  one  is  from  the  Literary  Digest.  He 
was  very  fond  of  children.  He  loved  to 
“  chum”  with  them,  to  tell  them  horrible 
stories  that  would  keep  them  awake  at 
night,  and  to  put  them  up  to  “  devil¬ 
ment”  that  would  drive  their  mothers 
crazy.  On  one  occasion,  he  invited  a 
bachelor  reporter  to  Christmas  dinner  at 
his  house.  He  seated  him  at  table  be¬ 
tween  the  two  youngest  Fields,  and  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  said  to  the  children, 
“  Now,  boys,  I  want  to  eat  my  Christmas 
turkey  in  peace,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to 
bother  me.  When  you  want  anything 
you  must  not  reach.  Ask  Mr.  Blank  for 
it  and  he  will  get  it  for  you  ;  and  when 
your  hands  get  smeared  with  gravy, 
don’t  wipe  them  on  your  mother’s  clean 
napkins,  but  wipe  them  on  Blank’s  coat 
sleeves.  He  won’t  care,  and  that’s  what 
he’s  here  for.”  And  the  boysobeyed  in¬ 
structions  literally. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


INSPIRE  YOUR  HUSBAND. 

THERE  must  be  thousands  of  readers 
of  this  department  who  want  a 
first-class  piano  or  organ  in  their  homes. 
We  wish  to  say  to  them  that  they  will, 
probably,  neper  have  so  good  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  again  to  get  one.  In  our  premium 
contest,  which  closes  May  1,  we  give  a 
first-class  $400  Emerson  piano,  and  two 
of  the  best  makes  of  organs  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  yet  nearly  a  month  ;  and 
up  to  this  time  no  special  effort  has 
been  made  by  any  one  for  them.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  these  premiums  are 
in  addition  to  the  liberal  discounts.  We 
would  like  to  see  some  of  the  women 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  earn  one  of 
these  fine  musical  instruments. 

It  is  not  going  to  take  very  much  work. 
At  this  season  of  year,  they  are  sure  to 
go  to  small  clubs.  We  have  had  agents 
send  more  names  after  three  days’  work 
than  any  one  has  to  his  credit  now  for 
these  magnificent  premiums.  What  ex¬ 
cuse  can  a  husband  possibly  offer  a  wife 
for  not  getting  her  one  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  ?  How  can  a  young  man  take  his 
bride  to  a  new  farm  house  during  the 
next  year  and  say  that  he  is  not  able  to 
get  her  a  piano  ? 

Don’t  take  any  excuses,  make  life  a 
burden  to  husband  or  sweetheart  until 
he  starts  out  to  get  -you  one  of  the  in¬ 
struments. 

- Alexandre  dumas  fils:  “Women 

should  grave  this  in  their  memories: 
that  man  alone  is  worthy  of  their  love 
who  has  judged  them  worthy  of  his  re¬ 
spect.” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yobkbb. 


CURE 

HEADACHE 

INDIGESTION 

BILIOUSNESS 

CONSTIPATION 


o 


WHAT 

IS 

THIS? 

It’s  the  implement  of  torture 
with  which  our  women  are 
wearing  out  their  lives. 

It’s  the  true  cause  of  half 
of  their  wrinkles,  half 
their  backaches,  half 
their  weakness.  The 
scrubbing  brush  wears 
out  a  woman  as  a 
scythe  wears  out  a 
man.  Invention  cre¬ 
ated  the  threshing 
machine  for  the  far¬ 
mer, science  furnishes 

GOLD  DUST 

Washing  Powder 

tohiswife.  Used  with  this 
great  cleaner  the  scrubbing 
brush  loses  its  terror  at  once. 
Every  farmer’s  wife  should 
have  a  supply  of  Gold  Dust. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 
has  an  additional  value  to  the 
farmer  for  destroying  insects. 

" (q  Send  us  yourname  and  address.  q] 
and  vve  will  mail  you  an  import-  w  1 
ant  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  Kerosene  Emulsions 
for  spraying  crops  and  trees  and 
live  stock. 

THE 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

New  York, 

Boston, 

Philad’a. 


Beauty  °an  Wall 

need  cost  no  more  than  ugliness.  The 
most  beautiful 


WALL  PAPERS 


at  half  what  you’d  expect  thev’d  cost. 

8amples  and  book  on  home  decoration  FREE.  I)e* 
■cribc  rooms  and  state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper 
hanger’s  outfit  complete,  $1.00. 

CIL1S.  M.  N.  KILLEN,  1283  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 


TUBULAR 
DRIVING 
LAMP... 

IT  is  the  only  perfect  one. 

IT  throws  all  the  light 
straight  ahead  from  2u0  to 
300  feet. 

IT  looks  like  a  locomotivo  headlight. 

IT  gives  a  clear,  white  light. 

IT  will  not  blow  nor  jar  out.  O  ~  1 

IT  burns  kerosene.  SpCCIfi!  Offer 

CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  OUT 

and  send  It  to  inland  we  will  scud  book  describ¬ 
ing  our  lamp  and  will  agree  to  send  you  one  single 
lamp  or  a  pair  at  our  wholesale  price  (very  much 
1  ess  than  the  retail  price).  This  offer  will  appear 
only  once  in  Thk  Rubai,  New-Yorkeb. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company,  60  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


Whv  Pay  Retail  Price 


When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  mfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 


COCOA 

BOILINC  WATER  OR  MILK. 


li/Cri/l  V  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re¬ 
ft  LLlv  LI  quired,  failure  imposaiblei  Our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 


MYKAV,  NORYS,  Cranford,  N.  J.  Itose-C.  Br. 
Leghorns,  the  best  breed;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 


7n  Still 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 


Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sale.  Greater  Than  Even 
Sample  mailed  XC  for 

Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


$1.00 


"A"  Grade.  «44. 
Style,  Finish. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &e. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat  rnar- 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau- 
for  1896.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Officeg,  sales- 


tifully  illustrated  Catalog! 


rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  Alliance  Carriage  Go.  Cincinnati,  O. 


“A"  Grads.  $«0. 

Durability. 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DIL  WHITEHALL’S  RHEtJBATIC  CURE.  The  latest,,  surest  an  best.  Sample  sent  free 
on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  The  Dr.  Whitehall  Mefirlmine  Go,,  South  Bend,  Inci, 


A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION. 

Send  us  $10,  and  we  will  send  you  on  trial,  to  be  returned 
(and  your  money  refunded)  if  not  satisfactory. 

ONE  BAKKEL  ELITE  III! KN I N'G  OIL,  containing 
50  to  54  gallons;  and  ONE  (50-GALLON  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  IRON  TANK  (as  shown  by  illustrations). 
Free  on  board  cars  Titusville. 

The  oil  is  made  with  care  for  family  use,  from  the  best 
Pennsylvania  Crude.  The  tank  is  made  of  heavy  galvanized 
iron,  with  pump  ami  cover,  with  attachment  for  lock.  Write 
for  further  particulars,  if  desired. 

DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  Titusville,  Pa. 


ST  AN  DflRD  Wi  REF  ence 


$5  to  $0.50 

For  machines  to  woavo  your  fence  at  18  to  25  cents 
per  rod;  strongest  indorsements;  send  for  illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fences  and 
machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

(i  Main  Street.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to 68  Inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Ga.es, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  RaIls;Treo, Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  |  7  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


About  All  Ths  Fun  There  Is 

in  farming  nowadays  is  preparing  for  the  future. 
Permanent  fences  should  be  built  of  Page  Woven 
Wire,  and  when  good  times  come,  be  ready  to  give 
your  whole  attention  to  business. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


LVi S-U.A-U-Z3 


rTTTTTTTn 


TH£  mesh  aroumo  the  panel  shows 

how  thc  Fence  is  maoe. 

ISTHE  BESTFOR  FARM  USE. 

25  and  28-inch  for  hog  lots.  40, 55and  58-incb 
for  general  use. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  C0.; 

19  Rush  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL 


CYCLONE  FEN C E 

Don’t  you  believe  It  when 
they  say  just  as  good  as 
CYCLONE.  Ask  how  heavy 
cross-wires  they  use  and 
how  many  to  the  rod,  and 
are  the  latterals,  cables 
their  entire  length. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLEY.  MICH 


WOVEN  W!M  FENCE 

The  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high,  I 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken  I 
tight.  You  can  make  from  401 
to  60  rods  per  day  for  from  [ 

14  to  22c,  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  F  rss, 
KITSELIWIAN 
ftidtfavide,;  *>  Indiana. 


^^FREE  CAW0GUEETS’ E  T°- 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville .0. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  Tne 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 

The  Rural  New- Yobjbleb,  New  York. 
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The  first  of  May,  the  following  eight  premiums  will  be  sent  to  the  eight  agents 
who  shall  have  sent  the  largest  eight  clubs  since  February  11  : 

One  Emerson  Piano,  -  -  worth  $400 


One  Estey  Organ,  -  120 

One  Wilcox  &  White  Organ,  -  “  100 

One  Kalamazoo  Buggy,  -  -  “60 

One  Superior  Land  Roller,  -  56 

One  Farmers’  Handy  Wagon,  -  “  30 

One  Breed’s  Weeder,  -  “18 

One  Sherwood  Harness,  -  “15 

Besides,  the  agent  gets  his  cash  commissions  and  daily  prize. 

NOW,  JUST  LISTEN! 


Nearly  two-tliirds  of  the  time  for  the  work  has  passed.  Less  than  one  month 
remains,  yet  little  effort  has  been  made  for  any  of  these  premiums.  Hundreds  of 
friends  have  sent  in  small  clubs  of  four  or  five  names,  but  no  one  has  started  out 
as  though  he  really  meant  to  have  that  piano.  Three  days’  good  work  now 
would  put  any  hustler  in  the  lead.  If  the  contest  closed  to-day,  some  of  the  best 
premiums  would  go  for  10  or  12  names,  and  the  smaller  ones  for  less. 

We  can’t  understand  why  this  should  be  so.  There  are  no  better  articles  of 
the  kind  made  ;  every  one  is  worth,  in  cash,  the  price  set  opposite  it  above. 

There  is  a  chance  here  to  make  more  money  in  a  single  month  than  some 
who  read  this,  will  make  all  summer.  Just  think  of  it !  Any  one  of  the  first  six 
articles  is  worth  a  month’s  wages  for  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  commissions  and 
daily  prizes  besides. 

We  didn’t  expect  large  clubs  thus  late  in  the  subscription  season.  We  knew 
that  all  the  big  clubs  had  renewed  ;  but  we  made  the  terms  to  encourage  our 
agents  to  work  new  territory,  and  we  made  an  extra  liberal  commission  besides 
for  new  names.  But,  thus  far,  we  are  disappointed  in  the  results.  Unless  some 
one  does  more  than  has  yet  been  done,  this  §400  piano  will  go  to  an  agent  who  will 
not  have  sent  us  in  all  §100  for  subscriptions.  The  premiums  will  go  out  just  the 
same,  no  matter  how  small  the  clubs  !  But,  once  for  all,  we  say,  here  is  a  chance 
not  often  offered  to  make  money. 

We  are  afraid  that  few  of  our  friends  know  just  how  easy  it  is  to  win  the 
dollar  that  goes  out  to  some  one  every  night.  Here  are  the  winners  for  the  last 
week,  with  the  number  of  names  sent  by  each  : 

Yearlies.  Yearlies. 

March  23.— C.  W.  Weston,  New  York  ....  3  March  26.— Ronson  German,  Michigan. . 

24. _w.  S.  Moore,  New  York .  23 %  27.— S.  S.  Chandler  Jr.,  Wisconsin  14 

25. — S.  P.  Bell,  Maryland .  3  28— C.  H.  Stilz,  Tennessee .  2 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Honey  is  in  only  moderate  demand. 

Good  Russia  turnips  are  scarce  aud  firm. 

Filled  cheese  must  be  sold  as  such  if  sold  at  all. 

The  game  market  is  very  dull  and  supplies 
small. 

Dried  fruits  are  generally  dull  and  little  is 
doing. 

Duck  and  goose  eggs  were  scarce  for  the  Easter 
trade. 

Fancy  Florida  strawberries  are  scarce  and  the 
demand  is  good. 

Cabbage  is  lower  in  price  with  heavy  receipts 
and  a  dull  market. 

Onions  seem  to  be  doing  a  trifle  better  under 
decreased  receixits. 

The  butter  market  is  Arm,  arrivals  light,  stocks 
on  hand  well  cleaned  up. 

Receipts  of  milk  are  increasing,  and  the  price 
of  the  surplus  is  decreasing. 

The  supply  of  fancy  apples  is  light,  and  such 
are  in  good  demand  at  good  prices. 

Sterilized  air  is  now  put  forward  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  cold  storage  in  preserving  farm  jjroducts. 

It  is  said  that  it  takes  13  barrels  of  potatoes  to 
buy  one  barrel  of  apples  in  some  parts  of  Maine. 

Capons,  broilers,  aud  the  fancy  grades  of 
chickens  are  all  scarce  and  firmly  held  at  good 
prices. 

Some  very  good  sweet  potatoes  have  come  in 
from  Virginia  during  the  week,  but  as  Jersey 
stock  is  so  plentiful,  they  sell  slowly. 

Receipts  of  eggs  have  been  heavy  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  dropped  off  slightly.  After  Easter,  it  is 
probable  that  receipts  will  be  somewhat  lighter. 

Catawba  grapes  are  still  in  market,  but  are 
about  through  for  this  season.  Western  New 
York  has  furnished  us  grapes  for  about  seven 
mouths. 

The  Montreal  Butter  and  Cheese  Association 
wisely  discourages  the  making  of  hay  aud  fodder 
cheese  this  spring,  as  the  best  trade  does  not 
wish  such  goods. 

The  butter  market  is  in  a  pretty  satisfactory 
condition,  and  prices  have  been  very  uniform  for 
some  time  back.  Dependence  for  supplies  is 
mostly  on  fresh  goods. 

Heavy  live  poultry  has  sold  for  one  to  two  cents 
per  pound  more  than  light,  during  the  Hebrew 
Passover  market.  Receipts  have  not  been  heavy 
with  the  exception  of  geese,  aud  prices  have  been 
well  sustained. 

The  potato  situation  seems  to  be  growing 
worse.  Except  for  some  choice  marks  for  seed 
purposes,  prices  tend  to  range  lower,  and  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand.  This  market  is  a 
poor  outlet  for  potatoes  this  year. 


Bad  dreams  dis¬ 
tress  the  man  whose 
digestion  is  out  of 
order.  Constipation 
creates  more  dreams 
than  are  in  the  infer¬ 
nal  regions.  People 
who  are  troubled  with 
constipation  sleep 
badly  and  restlessly. 
Sometimes  they  can¬ 
not  sleep  at  all,  and 
when  they  do  sleep, 
the  dreams  come.  It 
doesn’t  take  so  very 
long  to  wear  a  man 
out  with  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  gets  up 
in  the  morning  feel¬ 
ing  worse  than  he 
did  when  he  went 
to  bed.  He  is  listless  and  without  energy. 
The  chances  are  he  is  dizzy,  has  “heart¬ 
burn,”  palpitation,  sees  black  spots  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes,  has  headache  and  is  bilious. 
What  nonsense  it  is  to  let  a  condition  of 
that  sort  continue.  Nine-tenths  of  all 
the  sickness  in  the  world  comes  from 
constipation  and  neglect  of  it.  It  is  a 
simple  thing  to  cure  if  you  go  about  it 
right.  It’s  a  bad  thing  and  a  serious  thing 
if  you  don’t  take  the  right  medicine.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  designed  for 
the  cure  of  constipation.  The  “  Pellets” 
are  tiny,  sugar-coated  granules.  One  is 
a  laxative,  two  a  mild  cathartic.  Every¬ 
body  who  has  ever  used  them  has  a  good 
word  for  them.  They  have  prevented 
more  serious  illness  than  any  other 
remedy  ever  sold.  Druggists  sell  them, 
and  an  honest  druggist  will  not  try  to 
sell  you  something  else. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser  is  the  greatest  family  doctor  book  ever 
published.  It  explains  human  physiology 
and  the  laws  of  life  and  health  in  plain  yet 
scientific  language.  It  has  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sale  ;  680,000  copies  at  $1.50  each,  bound 
in  cloth.  The  present  free  edition  is  the 
same  in  all  respects  except  that  it  is  bound 
in  strong  manilla  paper  covers.  A  copy  will 
be  absolutely  given  away  to  anyone  who 
sends  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  cost  of 
mailing  only ,  to  World’s  Dispensary  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  No.  663  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  , 


LS 


A  COOLER  THAT- 

YOUR  f 

MILK  | 

and  aerates  it  at  the  6ame  time.  A  con-  5 
venient,  economical  and  simple  device  ~ 
that  every  dairyman  should  have.  Our 
circular  telling  all  about  it  sent  FREE. 
Prices  from  $7  to  $10.  Agents  wanted 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.. 

Cortland,  N .  Y. 

>»i< 


STOCKBRIDCE 


SPECIAL 

COMPLETE 


MANURES 

FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS, 

ARE  MADE 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH. 


IN  MANY  OF  THESE 
WELL-KNOWN  FERTI¬ 
LIZERS,  THE 

POTASHbhea£rINCREASED 

FOR  1896,  IN  ONE  CASE 
OVER  40  PER  CENT.,  BUT 
NO  ADVANCE  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  IN  THE  PRICE. 

SEE  LOCAL  AGENTS,  OR  ADDRESS 

PAWFCD  FERTILIZER  ^Chatham St,  Boston 
DU  YV  JVCIV  COMPANY,  27  Beaver  St,  Hew  York 


Now  is  the  time 

To  secure  the  Agency  for  the 

Quinnipiac  Fertilizers. 

^  ESTABLISHED  1852. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Address  THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY,  83  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 

trated  catalogue  FREE,  f 
*  L-  *  giving  prices,  terms  and  ' 
-'.  testimonials.  Also  full! 
- VVtr'-iC  -  (R  ^information  concerning, 
jjfour  1.  X.  L.  Grubber,  ( 
_ j I ron  Giant  Grub  & 

-  M  j[  Stump  Machine,  2( 
Hu  v,  Horse  Hawkeye  and  ( 

".v- Mother  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land. 


Works  on  either  stand- 
ling  Timber  or  Stumps. 

I  Pulls  an  ordinary  Grub  in 
,  minutes.  Makes  clean  sweep- 
,  of  2  acres  at  asitting.  A  man,’1 
hoy  aud  horse  can  operate  it.L 
•  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  tot 
:  handle.  You  can  not  longer?^ 
i  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unj>ro- 


i  ductive  timber  land. 

Milne  Mfg.  Co.,  250  8th  St.,  Monmouth,  III.  Address  Milne  BroiL fo»^SJietland_Pony Oatalogum ’ 


i  Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
’  it  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
)  the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
4  subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
4  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
4  Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 

4  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


A  SUGGESTION 


You  want  the  only  milk  setting  apparatus  on  the  market  that 
gets  all  the  cream.  We  furnish  it,  viz.,  the  world-renowned 

COOLEY  CREAMER. 

The  efficient  apparatus  of  the  famous  Maine  test,  where  the 
skimmed  milk  of  240  dairies  was  tested  by  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  contained 

Less  than  0. 1  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

A  RECORD  NEVER  EQUALED. 


Know  the  quality  of  your  milk,  the  thoroughness  of 
separation,  and  the  results  of  every  step,  by  using 

THE  V.  F.  M.  BABCOCK  TESTER 

Combining  accuracy,  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

Send  for  our  special  book  on  “  Babcocking.” 

L).  S.  Separators,  Babcock  Testers,  Vats.  Etc.,  Etc. 
Everything  for  the  Creamery  and  Dairy. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every'  Town  and  County  where  we  have  None. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  22@1  25 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  20@1  22 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  15®  — 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  30@1  35 

Bed  Kidney,  1895.  choice  .  85®1  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1695 . 1  35@1  40 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  26@1  30 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (GO  lbs) .  . 1  80®1  85 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 .  a1)®  90 

Marrow,  foreign,  1894  .  85®  90 

Pea,  foreign,  1894  .  90®1  CO 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  80©  82 

Bags,  per  bushel .  77@  80 

8cotch,  bags .  77®  80 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 22  @— 

Western,  firsts . 20  @21 

Western,  seconds . 17  @19 

Western,  thirds . 13  @15 

8tate  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 20  @— 

Firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds . 14  @1G 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 19  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 17  @18 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  @16 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 15  @17 

8eoonds . 12  @13 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @14 

8econds . H  @1U$ 

Thirds . 10  @10!^ 

Factory,  fancy . —  ®— 

Factory,  firsts . 12  @13 

Factory,  seconds . 10h£@ll 

Factory,  thirds .  9  @10 

Rolls,  choice .  ...13  @14 

Poor  to  good .  9  @12 

BUGS. 

New-laid,  fanoy  (nearby)  .  12  @  12^ 

Pennsylvania  &  Md.,  country  marks  ....  12  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  11  >4 @  ll(£ 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  choice .  11  @  - 

Common  to  good .  10J$@  lOKl 

Duck,  Md.,  per  doz .  28  @  29 

Western,  per  doz .  25  ®  26 

Southern,  per  doz .  24  @  25 

Goose,  per  doz .  65  @  70 

MEATS—  DRK88ED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  8J^@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  5  @  61s 

Small,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Spring  lambs,  each .  . 2  00  @5  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ..  8  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to 60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6J^@  7 

GO  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  6K 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6J4@  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  £1$ 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4H@  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  3>fi@  4k 

POTATOE8. 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  per  bbl .  5  00@6  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Havana,  per  bbl . 4  50@5  .0 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  60@1  75 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

State  Rose.per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  no@l  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  7a@l  f( 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  60©  80 

8tate  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  75@1  1 0 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  50@  75 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  50@  75 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  50@  70 

Common,  per  sack .  .  50@  60 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  75@3  26 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . &  00@3  2 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 1  50@2  aO 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  12  @  12k 

Western,  per  lb .  12  @  12k 

Southern,  per  lb .  12  @ 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Roosters,  old.  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  (a  @  70 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  prime, per  doz  bunch.6  00@8  00 

Charleston,  shorts,  per  doz  bunches . 4  00@5  00 

Charleston,  culls,  per  doz  bunches .  3  00@3  60 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 2  50@6  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  . 1  25@1  50 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 2  50@5  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5@  15 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 2  50@5  00 

Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 2  75@3  00 

Foreign,  per  100 . 6  00@8  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  85@1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  76®  — 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl .  — @  — 

California,  per  case . 2  00@3  60 

Celery,  fancy,  large .  75@1  25 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40©  65 

Small,  per  doz .  15®  30 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50@1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  box . 1  00@3  00 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  perorate . 1  00@2  £0 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3@  6 

Kale,  per  bbl . 2  00®  — 

Lettuce, Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@2  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  03 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50@1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Onions,  Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  01 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  0( 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  60 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  50@1  60 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate .  — @  - 

Radishes.  Fla,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@4  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  59@2  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  2 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  76ffll  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  — @  — 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  26@3  25 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  25@2  76 

Per  crate . 1  00@2  25 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  25 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  25®  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  85@1  00 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  90@1  0C 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,583  cans  of  milk 
201  oans  of  condensed  milk  and  401  cans  of  oreair 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  *1.32  a  oan  of  40  quarts. 


A  Slight  Cold,  if  Neglected,  often  Attacks 
the  Lungs.  “ Broivn's  Bronchial  Troches"  give 
immediate  and  effectual  relief.— Adv. 


?This  plain,  honest  statement  from  the  Mayor  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  needs  | 
no  embellishment  —  it  carries  conviction.  \f 

Booth's  “Hyomei” 
Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit 

is  sent  by  mail  for  $1.00.  It  is  the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  “  Dry- 
Air”  treatment  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Coughs,  Rose  Colds,  Hay 
Fever,  Loss  of  Voice,  and  similar  diseases.  Plain  statements,  unsolicited, 
from  men  of  such  prominence,  cannot  be  bought ;  you  must  believe  them. 


R.  T.  Booth  Esq.  , 

22>  East  20th  St.,  .New  York. 

Dear  Sir: -- 


My  absence  from  the  city  Tor  the  fiflat  tffo  days  prevented 
•my  -answering  your  telegram  of  yesterday..  You  have  my  permission  to  say, 
that  I  believe  "HYOMEI"  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cures  for  Catarrh 
and. Throat  trouble  that,  has  ever  been  discovered.  It  my  case  ths  effect 
has  been  marvelous: (and  I  have  not  been  as  persistent  in  the  use  of  the 


Inhaler  as  I  should  have  been  to  have  received  the  best  results.)  1  §n* 
close  you  Money  Order  for  $2.00  for  two  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfits  for 
friends  of  mine,  to  whom  I  have  recommended  It,  and  who  I  am  anxious 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  most  remarkable  panacea 


What  more  can  be  said,  except  to  acid  that  hundreds  of  letters  come 
to  us  every  day  bearing  witness  to  positive  and  permanent  cures  of  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Loss  of  Voice,  and  similar  diseases. 

Hyomei  Cures  by  Inhalation* 

It  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  and  microbes  which  cause  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
mouth,  and.  after  permeating  the  minutest  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  inn  diate  relief.  It  stops  all  spasmodic  coughing  in¬ 
stantly,  clears  the  voice,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mail,  $1.00,  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 
of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  beautifully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 
for  using.  If  you  are  still  skeptical,  send  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that 
Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  free  at  my  office. 

Hyomei  Balm. — An  antiseptic  skin  food  for  weak  chests,  burns,  scalds,  chapped  lips,  rough 
hands,  frost  bites,  eczema,  etc.  Nothing  has  been  discovered  so  effective  for  the  purposes  named. 
Price  by  mail,  50  cents. 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 


t 


We  Deliver 
Freight  Paid 
toanyRailroad 
Station. 

Also,  Hand  or 
One-Horse 
Steel 

Lawn  Rollers. 


Will  Distribute 
Spring  Grain, 
Grass  Seed 
or  Dry 
Fertilizers. 

Over  6,000 
in  Use  show 
No  Failure. 


JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY,  RARITAN,  N.  J. 


Peruvian  Cuano, 

Containing  10  per  cent  of  Ammonia  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


(-AS  Peruvian  Cuano. 
Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 


Prices  on  Application.  BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  bo  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  ail. 
Requires  only  about  1  \  mile*  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-huliers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
tor  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 
nersand  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  ‘  Why  Ensilage  Days,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  M1MAUB  HARDER,  CobleskUl,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE.— First-class  farm,  about  200  acres,  with¬ 
in  3  miles  of  Poughkeepsie,  cheap  or  on  easy  terms, 
or  will  trade  for  New  York  City  property.  Full  in¬ 
formation,  John  Dunphy,  29  Ferry  St.,  New  York,  or 
Wilkinson  &  Cossum,  Attorneys,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 
printing  for  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  stock  raisers. 
Letter-heads,  Envelopes, 
Cards,  Tags,  Circulars,  etc.  New  type,  good 
work,  reasonable  prices. 

POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO  , 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

32  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Can  get  you  highest  market  prices  for  fine  goods. 
CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER.  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  CALVES  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Shipping  cards  and  stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


EU  D  C  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed  - 

■  I  I  ■  C.  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861 
General  Commission  Merchant, 

CALVES.  POULTRY,  LAMBS,  Etc 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  dally. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


LAWN  FENCE 


Ornamental,  Durable,  Effectual.  Beauti¬ 
fies  and  protects  the  lawn.  Increases  theJ 
value  of  an  enclosure.  Suited  to  Gardens,/ 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Churches  and  Schools  J 
Cheaper,  stronger  and  handsomer  than  either) 
.wood  or  iron  fence.  Allabout  it  in  our  circular) 

\  HARTMAN  MFG,  C0.,TL'oS  SiSl'K: 


RUSSELL'S 


Staple  Puller  and 
Wire  Splicer. 

Drives  and  pulls  staples, 
cuts  and  splices  wire.  Its 
special  use  is  in  buiidiug 
and  repairing  wire  fences, 
but  may  be  used  for  many 
different  purposes  about  a 
farm.  Saves  its  cost  in  one 
day's  work.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it. 
Price.  11.25.  Ask  your 
hardware  merchant  for  it. 
RUSSELL  HARDWARE 
AND  IMPLEMENT  MFG. 
CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WJ iSLm 

■■  MILLS 

Tanks 
Shellers 
Pumps 
Cutters 
Horse 
Powers 


Mimy  Rizes.nil  from^ 
best  material, 
best  work¬ 
man¬ 
ship  | 


’  ’ ■■ Stay' 
whero 

you  put  them. 
Practically  storm  proof.  Writeus. 
CHALLENGE  WING  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  C0J( 

No.  59  River  Street,  Batavia,  Ills 


There  is  hardly  a  Use  of  Power 


in  Factory,  Mill,  Store,  Office. 
Elevator.  Creamery  or  Shop, 
or  on  the  Farm,  the 

‘CHARTER’ 

is  not  now  filling.  It  is  also 
running  Boats,  Well  Drills, 
Pumps.  Dynamos,  Thrashing 
Machines,  Etc.  Of  course  it 
also  uses  Gasoline. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Metal  Wagon  Wheels. 

Made  to  fit  any  standard  size  skein 
or  axle.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
set  of  low  wheels  with  wide  tires. 
They  save  labor,  time  n  nd  money ; 
also  help  tosolvothe  “Good  Roads” 
problem.  They  are  Strong,  Cheap 
and  Durable.  Send  to  the  ARNOLD 
METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  30,  New 
London,  O.,  for  circular  and  price, 
also  for  the  wheels. 


“8@*DO  IT  YOURSELF  ! 


With  Root*  Home  Rep’ng  Outfit*  for  half-soling  and  rep’mr 
HameM^Tlnware,  etc.  No.  1, 40  item.,  *3;  No.  2, 32  items.**.  semi  ror  rKfiis  ca 
alog  doacnblnR  these  and  “Root’s  Simplicity  Process”  for  home  rep’mr.  Carpenter 
'nd  Blacksmiths  tools.eto.  Agents  wanted.  TnsRoo»  Race.  Co.RoxP^PljmeuU*.1 


Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers 
12.  Send  for  FREE  eat 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper. 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  New  Yobk. 


Fertilizers  direct- raon  Pleasants  to  tou 


One  proud 

THE  MARYLAND 
AGRICULTURAL  RE¬ 
PORTS  give  Pleasants’ 
fertilizers  a  30-per  cent 
higher  valuation  than 
I  am  charging  farmers 
who  order  direct  of  me. 

WM.  A.  PLEASANTS, 

31  E.  Pratt  St..  Balt.  Md 


'^\.tASAA /fs 


PERUVIAN 

AND 

BONE 


Write  for 
prices  and  cir¬ 
cular  of  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Materi¬ 
als,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemi¬ 
cals  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Formula. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities, all  Products  of  the  Orchard, Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  a 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  invited. 
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Part  XIII. 

We  have  wandered  about  in  discuss¬ 
ing  this  subject,  about  like  a  hen  in  a 
100-acre  field  picking  up  her  dinner. 
The  hen,  under  such  circumstances,  gets 
a  pretty  good  “balanced  ration,”  and  we 
have  picked  up  more  facts  about  our 
subject  than  we  would  have  done  by 
simply  nailing  the  discussion  down  to  a 
few  scientific  rules.  So  if  we  keep  on 
wandering  from  this  point  to  that,  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  because  we  are 
attracted  here  and  there  by  some  new 
idea  or  thought,  just  as  the  hen  is 
attracted  from  one  point  to  another  by 
a  particularly  juicy  bug. 

The  first  point  we  wish  to  consider  is 
one  not  often  considered,  and  that  is, 
How  many  hens  should  a  man  attempt 
to  care  for  ?  What  is  the  limit  ?  Here 
is  a  note  from  the  man  who  describes 
the  $5  henhouse  on  page  235  : 

I  have  kept  hens  eight  years;  from  a  beginning 
of  40  hens  in  a  house  that  cost  but  $2  in  money, 
till  at  the  highest  point,  1  had,  one  fall,  of  old  and 
young,  2,000  birds.  For  their  breakfast  they  ate 
an  even  full,  half  hogshead  of  dough.  No  de¬ 
pendence  can  be  placed  on  hired  help  in  the 
poultry  business,  at  least  in  the  care  of  them  ; 
the  only  man  for  a  big  poultry  business  is  one 
who  has  children  who  can  do  a  good  deal  of  the 
work.  As  for  myself,  the  constant  strain  of  care 
wore  me  out,  physically,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
quit.  At  present  I  have  only  100,  choice  P.  Rocks. 
Five  years  will  hardly  enable  one  to  learn  the 
trade,  even  with  a  good  subject  to  commence 
with.  I  have  beaten  the  enemies  of  poultry,  from 
those  that  wear  feathers  and  hair,  to  those  that 
wear  pants.  I  have  had  a  hen  that  laid  an  egg 
in  the  morning  and  another  at  night,  and  have 
got  39  eggs  a  day  from  40  hens,  and  all  the  long 
string  of  bragging  about  what  “  my  hens  have 
done.”  I  don’t  care  a  fig  for  it. 

There  is  good  sense  in  the  idea  that 
the  average  hired  man  is  a  poor  hand  to 
turn  loose  among  hens.  Our  friend  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  best  results  will 
be  obtained  when  the  hens  and  all  the 
members  of  the  household  belong  to  one 
big  family.  Another  point  well  worth 
considering  is  the  one  relating  to  cheap 
houses.  The  cost  of  sheltering  and 
warming  each  hen  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  cost  of  the  food. 

Another  thing  that  seems  to  have 
puzzled  some  of  our  readers  is  the  state¬ 
ment  made  last  week  about  early-cut 
grass.  If  pasture  or  dried  pasture  grass 
is  a  “  balanced”  ration,  why  should  not 
dry  hay  be  the  same,  since  both  grass 
and  hay  grow  from  the  same  root  ?  The 
chief  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  grass  is 
more  digestible.  The  food  in  it  is  more 
easily  assimilated  by  the  animal.  For 
example,  in  good  green  pasture  grass, 
75  per  cent  of  the  muscle-makers,  fat- 
formers  and  fat  are  readily  digested, 
while  in  the  same  cured  as  hay  70  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  digestible.  In 
hay  from  mixed  grasses  cut  late — as 
most  hay  is — only  50  per  cent  of  the  fat, 
40  per  cent  of  the  muscle-makers  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  fat-formers  were  easily 
digested.  Cut  an  ear  of  corn  in  the 
glazing  stage,  into  the  silo,  and  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  the  muscle-makers  in  the 
cob  will  be  found  digestible.  Let  the 
cob  ripen  and  dry,  and  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  muscle-makers  will  be  digested. 
You  might  make  a  similar  comparison 
between  milk  and  cheese,  which  will  be 
evident  to  any  one.  The  digestible  foods 
always  contain  a  large  amount  of  water 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  run  pretty  close  to 
the  standard  “  balanced  ration”  or  are 
too  narrow. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Cottrell  told  us  how  he 
tried  to  make  up  a  balanced  poultry  ra¬ 
tion  by  using  “  animal  meal.”  The  re¬ 
sults  were  not  satisfactory  until  he  had 
the  meal  analyzed  and  found  that  it  did 
not  contain  the  amount  of  muscle-makers 
that  he  had  estimated  from  a  printed 
analysis.  After  changing  the  amount  of 
meal  needed  to  give  the  desired  muscle- 


makers,  the  hens  quickly  showed  a  bal¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Cottrell  sends  us  the  analysis 


of  seven  different  “  meals”  made  of  meat 


or  bone  : 


Breck’s . 

Preston’s . 

Bradley’s . 

Smith  &  Romaine’s 

Bartlett’s . 

Bowker’s . 

Liebig’s . 


Muscle- 

Pure 

makers. 

fat. 

..  29.81 

10.95 

..  33.70 

8  40 

. .  36.62 

11.37 

..  38.00 

13.75 

..  40.68 

11.50 

..  41.75 

11.50 

20.73 

The  second  in  the  list  was  analyzed 
especially  for  the  Ellerslie  stock  farm. 
The  analysis  of  Liebig’s  is  taken  from 
the  Massachusetts  Station  reports,  and 
the  others  from  the  Connecticut  reports. 
It  is  too  bad  that  these  foods  vary  so  in 
composition.  The  best  remedy  would 
be  for  the  manufacturers  to  mark  and 
brand  their  goods  with  a  guarantee  of 
certain  amounts  of  muscle-makers  and 
fat.  Unless  that  be  done,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  figure  out  an  accur¬ 
ate  ration  with  the  use  of  these  meals. 
Not  only  that,  but  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  that,  if  this  table  is  correct,  some  of 
these  meals  are  worth  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  more  than  others.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  them  is  that  they  contain 
too  much  pure  fat.  As  a  rule,  you  do 
not  need  to  buy  that  substance — you  can 
secure  it  cheaper  elsewhere.  What  you 
want  is  lean  meat  that  will  furnish 
muscle-makers  and  little  else.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  farmer  who  feeds 
grain  and  vegetables  alone,  is  surer  of 
the  true  “balance”  in  his  ration,  because 
the  grains  are  far  more  uniform  in 
analysis  than  these  different  meat  meals. 

We  have  many  other  interesting  points 
to  bring  up,  but  most  of  them  must  go 
over  for  another  week.  Here  is  just  one 
letter  that  we  shall  print  without  com¬ 


ment  : 

As  I  nearly  always  read  “  Feeding  a  Hen,”  the 
first  thing  when  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes,  I  have  been 
greatly  interested,  especially  in  J.  A.  W.’s  talk, 
and  thought  that  some  hens  which  I  know  that 
are  worked  on  the  same  plan  as  J.  A.  W.’s  might 
be  of  some  interest.  One  cold  January  day,  we 
went  for  a  visit  to  a  man  that  keeps  22  hens  in  a 
large,  single-boarded  barn,  so  open  that  the  wind 
and  snow  can  blow  through  it.  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  have  him  bring  in  21  eggs  that  day, 
and  he  was  expecting  the  other  egg  before  night. 
I  found  that  he  had  averaged  18  eggs  a  day  since 
November  1.  Of  course,  I  inquired  what  he  fed 
them. 

“  Corn  and  buckwheat,  and  I  always  keep  old 
plastering  before  them.  I  don’t  take  any  stock 
in  meat,  warm  mashes  and  such  fussing.” 

As  I  take  a  poultry  paper,  and  read  half  a 
dozen  agricultural  papers,  this  went  against  all 
my  theories;  but  you  can’t  talk  theory  to  a  man 
that  has  the  facts,  and  such  facts  as  21  eggs  from 
22  hens  on  a  cold,  winter  day.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  whole  secret  of  having  hens  lay  in  the 
winter,  was  to  feed  them  all  the  corn  and  buck¬ 
wheat  they  would  eat  while  they  were  moulting. 
He  keeps  the  grain  before  them  all  the  time,  and 
he  always  has  eggs  from  what  you  would  call  his 
“  scrub  hens.”  l. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

“  Sicilian  ”  Poultry.— What  informa¬ 
tion  can  you  give  regarding  the  breed  of 
fowls  known  as  the  “Sicilians”  ?  Would 
you  consider  them  as  adapted  to  general 
purposes  on  the  farm  ?  a.  l.  a. 

Reading,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Sicilians  are  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  useful,  are  rare,  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  closely  inbred.  They  have  no 
reputation,  either  as  layers  or  for  the 
table,  and  are  not  hardy  in  this  country. 
They  are  not  regarded  as  a  desirable 
breed  for  practical  purposes. 

Mixing  tiie  Meals. — Under  “  Various 
Foods  for  Stock,”  page  157,  you  say  that 
cotton-seed  meal  is  constipating,  and 
linseed  meal  a  laxative,  and  that  four 
pounds  of  linseed  may  be  fed.  We  feed 
linseed  in  connection  with  mangels  and 
corn  fodder,  and  find  that  we  could  not 
feed  four  pounds  per  day  without  mak¬ 
ing  milch  cows  too  loose.  Would  it  be 


advisable  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  and 
linseed  meal  alternately,  or  mixed  in  a 
certain  proportion,  so  as  to  balance  each 
other?  If  anyone  has  had  experience 
in  this  method  of  feeding,  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him.  r.  l.  h. 

Bellaire,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  that  one  pound  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  two  pounds  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  will  give  better  results. 

Raw  Potatoes  for  Butter. — Don’t 
throw  the  potatoes  away  by  feeding 
them  to  milch  cows ;  sell  them  for  25 
cents  per  barrel  if  you  can’t  get  any 
more,  and  buy  wheat  bran.  Here  is  my 
experience:  I  was  feeding  1%  pound 
wheat  bran,  two  pounds  glucose  meal, 
one  pound  cotton-seed  meal,  one  pound 
corn  meal,  twice  a  day  per  cow  to  five 
( Continued  on  next  pa/je.) 

PdSceUanco  u mt  i  $  tag. 

Ix  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rukai.  New-Yokker. 


Comfort  in 
=Bicycling 

In  every  part  a  bicycle  must 
be  adjustable  so  as  to  fit  the 
varying  conditions  of  human 
anatomy.  No  bicycle  so 
fully  meets  this  requirement  as  the 


iicycle 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

Columbia  saddles  are 
the  standard  of  com¬ 
fort,  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  adjustable  handle¬ 
bar  is  the  standard  of  rigid,  quick-adjusting 
completeness. 

Columbias  in  construction  and 
quality  are  in  a  class  by 


themselves. 


$100 

to  all  alike 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Many  of  the  Columbia  merits  are  described  in 
the  superb  Columbia  Catalogue.  The  book  also 
tells  of  Hartford  bicycles,  $80,  $60,  $60,  next 
best  to  Columbias.  Ask  the  Columbia  agent  for 
it,  or  send  two  2-cent  stamps  to  us  for  postage. 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue 

P.  M.  8HARPLB8.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  111. 

BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 


farm  wagons, 

30  In.  high,0-ln. 
tire,  r  e  c  o  m- 
rnended  by  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Farmers  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  We  wish 
agents,  and  will  give  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  in  new  territory.  Other  farm 
implements  are  used  only  in  one  kind 
of  work  and  in  one  crop  during  the  year, 
but  our  Handy  Wagon  saves  you  money 
and  labor  every  day.  Good  on  sidehill 
or  flats.  It  is  handy,  cheap,  durable.  Metal  Wheels 
and  leaves  no  tracks  in  the  fields.  Beau-  for  your  old 
tiful  Catalog  free.  Costs  nothing  to  in-  Wagons. 
vestigate.and  will  interest  every  farmer 


Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich 


£  Hosts  of  people  go  to  work  in  W/ 
£  the  wrong  way  to  cure  a  if 


£  when  St.  Jacobs  Oil  It 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE  ” 

by  Prof.  F.  W.  TNOLL  of  the  University  of  Wis.,  , 
neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now 
being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  Salem.  O.,  is  J 
unquestionably  the  best  work  yet  introduced 
on  the  subject.  Includes: 

{railage  Cr°Ps-  II— Silos. 

Jr  G°i  a^e;  „  IV— Feeding  of  Si  lage, 

.V “Loin pan son  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds* 

,  *  I — Ihe  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  com¬ 
pounded  rations  for  feeding  stock. 

Alley  are  going  rapidly.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be 
too  late.  IT  IS  FREE. 

SILVER  MFC-  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills’’ 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind,  mil!  machinery.  Flonr 
mill,  built,  roller  or  buhr.y.iem. 

Reduced  Prices  for ’96. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Preaee-,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc  Send  for  Catalogue. 

400MER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _  _ 

118  W.WatcrSi..  SYRACUSE.  H.Y 


GRASS  TODAY  GOLD  TOMORROW 

That’s  dairying.  Crystalize  the  sunbeams 
and  dew  drops  cf  today  into  good  butter 
or  cheese  tomorrow.  Fancy  products  al¬ 
ways  have  paid — always  will.  W ould  you 
like  a  factory  in  your  neighborhood  ?  If 
so,  write  us,  we’ll  help  you  get  one.  300 
cows  in  a  radius  of  10  miles,  will  make 
one  pay.  Complete  outfits  for  dairies  and 
Factories.  Everything  you  need,  and  at 
1896  prices,  which  in  many  things  are  low¬ 
er  than  ever.  Agents  in  good  dairy  com¬ 
munities  can  make  money  selling  our  ap¬ 
paratus  and  supplies.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue,  it’s  free. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO., 
1-3-5  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  Helps  them,  helps  us, 
may  help  you. 


25c,  for  a  Poultry 

marker 


Book  on  Caponizing  free. 
Send  for  Catalogue  o  1  Poul¬ 
try  Specialties.  Capon  sets, 
$2.00  up.  W.  H.  Wigmore, 
107  S.  Sth  Street,  Pliila. ,  Pa. 


POULTRY 

:  ktanda?*  Exm  t  elites- 1 
,  tzntet  A  fully  described  [ 
in  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information  for  I 
poultrymen  &  intending! 
buyers.  Good  stock  DuckB  I 
&  Geese;  also  Shetland! 
Ponies.  Send  6c  in  stamps  I 

E.  COOK,  Box 42,  Huntley,  Ill.  I 

acjaty  .waHgsr-j  j vjj.  .r-  y :  * 


NEW  MAMMOTH  POULTRY 

CUIDE  showing  colored  plate  of  chickens 
in  natural  colors.  Finest  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Almost  100  pages.  Tells  all  about 
Poultry  for  Profit  or  Pleasure.  Price  only  15c. 
JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR..  Box  66  Freeport,  1 11s- 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  F  iner  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases, bestlicede8troyer,pricesof  eggs  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  birds, send  10  cents  for  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  g  H.  CRUDER,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cron  PatolfWYilQ  of  22  varietiesof  prize  winning 
lICC  UUidlUc-liu  fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bears  a  score  card  by  F.  H.  Shellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W.E.  Senneft,  Prop.,  Dixon,  111. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  F0B1896J 


Printed  In  colors  that  are  correct. , 
Bectsnd  finertlUpetrsted  Poultry 
Catalogue  ever  printed.  Get  itr 
and  fee  convinced.  It  telle  how  to  f 
make  poultry  pay,  how  to  build  P 
poultry  houses, gives  lemediesforj# 
diseases,  also  lowest  prices  of  j, 
g  fowls  and  eggs.  If  interested  ini 
poultry  this  book  iH  what  your 
want.  Sent  post  paid  for  16  cents./* 
W.  Miller  Co.  Box  141,  Freeport,  Ills.)* 

- ■u-  -w — . _ w — V — — u — K— W W  W _ W W 


(The 


^  SEND  FOR 

H\.  BS»  ££=  8^  SL  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DTP  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  ana  Catalog,  of  DLL  O U  I  <  L I  LO 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  (JO.,  Medina, O. 


r»  A  QrTYE'TTD  A  (A  Solid  Liniment.) 

2  illMj'jUliil  FOIt  MAN  AND  B EAST. 

’‘Suckling  colt  cut  on  barb  wire, 
healed  withou  t  a  scar.”  “Mare 
lame  in  shoulder  6  y  rs. ,  used  Pas • 
cured  In  week.  ”  “Jersey 
heifer  with  badly  inOamed  udder 
(garget) cured  in  12  bra.”  “Had 
apigwith  rheumatism,  no  use  of 
hindlegs. applied  Pasteura,  re- 
✓.rt.raroB  in  one  weplr.”  No  bad 


covered  in  one  week 
-mellor  stain.  50cts.  per  box,  postpaid. 

Pasteura  Medicine  Co.,  ChiucuangOj 


N.  V 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

cows — four  new  milch,  one  stripper.  I 
was  making  !}■£  pound  of  butter  a  day 
per  cow*.  I  thought  that  I  would  try 
feeding  raw  potatoes,  and  gave  the  five 
cows  one  bushel  per  day  at  one  feeding, 
milking  before  feeding.  After  feeding 
potatoes  for  a  week,  my  cows  fell  off 
one-half  pound  of  butter  a  day.  I  stop¬ 
ped  feeding  potatoes,  feeding  the  same 
grain  ration,  and  my  cows  came  back  to 
one  pound  per  day.  I  trust  that  by  an¬ 
other  week,  I  can  get  them  to  their  old 
weight,  lJi  pound  of  butter  per  day.  I 
have  one  purebred  Jersey.  I  think  that 
if  the  other  four  were  Jerseys,  I  could 
make  two  pounds  per  cow.  The  others 
are  common  stock.  j.  k.  l. 

Elnora,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  !  A  Bull. — Can  E.  A.  Powell, 
or  anybody  else,  put  us  on  the  trail  of 
that  young  bull  of  any  breed  whose  an¬ 
cestors  on  both  sides  show  records  of 
25,000  to  28,000  pounds  of  milk  for  12  or 
more  generations  ?  What  ought  he  to 
cost  in  these  days  of  “  cheap  blood”  ? 

Delevan,  N.  Y.  c.  m.  t. 

Ans. — Such  a  bull  has  never  yet  been 
known.  If  one  of  the  kind  should  be  pro¬ 
duced,  he  would  be  cheap  at  $10,000,  to 
head  any  first-class  large  herd.  The 
largest  showing  within  my  knowledge, 
for  an  equal  number  of  ancestors,  is  in 
the  pedigree  of  the  Holstein  bull,  “  Sir 
Clothilde  Duke,”  whose  16  nearest  female 
ancestors,  extending  in  every  line,  have 
made  butter  records  which  average  for 
the  whole  number,  23  pounds  2  ounces  in 
a  week,  and  yearly  milk  records  which 
average  17,655  pounds  4  ounces,  while 
his  20  nearest  female  ancestors  average 
21  pounds  1334  ounces  in  a  week,  and  17,- 
247  pounds  11  ounces  in  a  year.  This  in¬ 
cludes  every  ancestor  which  has  been 
imported  to,  or  bred  in  America.  If  any 
bull  can  make  a  better  showing  for  both 
milk  and  butter,  we  have  failed  to  see 
his  pedigree.  This  bull  is  owned  in  the 
“  Lakeside”  herd.  There  may  be  others 
which  can  make  an  equal  showing  for 
both  milk  and  butter  for  the  same  num- 
bei*  of  direct  female  ancestors,  but  I 
have  not  heard  of  them.  If  there  be 
such,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  their  re¬ 
cords  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  the 
benefit  of  myself,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
breeders,  who  will  be  glad  to  know  the 
facts.  E.  A.  POWELL. 

Exercising  a  Bull. — N.  B.  White 
tells,  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman, 
of  the  following  singular  method  of  ex¬ 
ercising  a  bull  : 

A  few  years  ago,  I  had  a  fine  Jersey  bull  three 
years  old.  He  was  kind,  but  at  times  when  I  took 
him  out,  he  was  rather  hilarious.  I  became  sus¬ 
picious  of  him,  as  he  had  no  ring  in  his  nose,  and 
thought  that  I  must,  in  some  way,  give  him  exer¬ 
cise.  Finally  I  adopted  the  following  plan:  I 
rolled  into  his  stall,  in  front  of  him  a  stone, 
nearly  round,  that  weighed  about  300  pounds.  It 
seemed  to  be  just  what  he  wanted.  He  attacked 
it  as  he  would  another  bull — he  rolled  it  over  and 
over;  he  went  down  on  his  knees  and  rubbed  his 
head  against  it,  then  up  and  went  at  it  again.  He 
had  very  slim  horns,  and  he  wore  them  off  over 
an  inch;  he  worked  at  it  until  he  became  thor¬ 
oughly  exhausted,  and  laid  down  to  rest.  Ever 
after  that,  when  he  needed  exercise  he  would 
play  with  that  stone.  He  had  it  for  a  year  and 
always  exercised  himself  in  that  way.  I  had  no 
trouble  with  him,  and  he  kept  his  horns  well 
worn  off. 

Bad  Time  With  Hogs. — I  started  with 
four  old  sows  and  five  young  ones,  one 
Cheshire  boar,  and  16  four-months-old 
pigs.  In  the  middle  of  January,  1895, 
one  of  the  old  sows  miscarried.  The  last 
of  January,  another  one  of  the  old  sows 
farrowed  her  pigs  all  right,  but  she 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
them ;  she  seemed  all  right,  but  she 
would  not  nurse  them.  February  22, 
another  one  farrowed  seven  pigs  ;  she 
had  done  all  right,  raised  her  pigs,  and 
seemed  well  until  May  29,  when  I  noticed 
that  she  would  not  eat  her  supper.  The 
next  morning,  she  was  dead ;  I  don’t 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  her. 
June  7,  the  other  old  sow  was  about  to 
farrow  when  she  died.  The  five  young 
sows  all  farrowed  between  March  22  and 
April  3,  but  I  raised  only  12  pigs  from 


the  five  sows.  Between  September  23 
and  28,  the  five  young  sows  had  35  pigs 
and  all  were  doing  well,  until  the  middle 
of  October,  when  I  had  71  of  the  nicest 
pigs  I  ever  saw  all  together.  I  had 
started  to  kill  some  of  them,  when  hog 
cholera  got  among  them,  and  I  lost  42, 
and  what  I  did  not  lose  became  so  poor 
that  it  seemed  as  though  it  would  have 
been  better  to  bury  them  with  the  rest. 
I  have  seen  accounts  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  how  well  some  men  have  done 
with  pigs,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them. 

Vineland,  N.  J.  A.  p. 

Rye  and  Bran. — How  can  I  make  up 
a  ration  of  the  following :  The  rough 
fodder  will  consist  of  rye  straw  and 
some  Timothy  hay  cut  in  a  cutter.  I 
have  rye  of  my  own,  and  the  rest  of  the 
grain  I  shall  have  to  buy.  I  can  sell  rye 
for  35  cents  per  bushel.  I  shall  have  to 
pay  30  cents  for  corn,  28  cents  for  oats, 
and  other  grains  as  follows  :  Bran,  $13 
per  ton;  middlings,  $14.10;  corn  meal, 
$13.50  ;  corn  and  oats,  $15  ;  mill  feed, 
$14.  This  is  to  be  fed  to  work  horses 
and  cows.  The  cows  will  get  some 
bean  pods.  j  o.  t. 

Brighton,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — Briefly  stated,  our  advice 
would  be  to  feed  the  rye  to  the  horses. 
Buy  bran  and  feed  half  and  half  rye  and 
bran  to  the  horses,  and  all  bran  to  the 
cows,  using  as  much  grain  as  you  can 
afford. 


A  Deep-Seated  Cough,  cruelly  tries  the  Lungs 
and  wastes  the  general  strength.  A  prudent  resort 
for  the  afflicted  is  to  use  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant, 
a  remedy  for  all  troubled  with  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
or  any  Pulmonary  affection.— Adu. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


„  _  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  its  effects  anonever  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bluepoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kkndali,  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  Is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’sSpavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Mausden. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  IB,  1893. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  ‘  on  two 
horses  and  It  is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  Bottlo. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 

nit.  it.  j.  kenda  in  company, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 


cow  mm  BREED? 

CTOUgAKTOS  BOOK  PBBB.  . 

MOORE  BROS.,  ALBANY,  N .  Y. 


OKR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY, 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York.  Pa. 


Animal  Meal 


Makes  hons  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


Th0  Bowker 


43  Chatham  St,,  Boston 

BOOK  ABOUT  IT  FREE. 


zmmmmmmmmvmmmimmmmum 

|  WHY  NOT 

I  SAVE  EVERY  CHICK  | 

.YOU  HATCH?  I 

When  you  can  so  easl-  i 
ly  do  It  by  feeding  i 
them  the  F.  P.  C.  I 

Chick  Manna  1 

-  Our  sales  are  Im- : 

mense,  and  all  those  who  have  used  it,  as  wel  1 : 

:  as  the  Chicks  themselves.  Sing-  ItS  Praises.  = 

1  lb.  by  mall,  25c. ;  5  lbs.  by  express,  40c. ;  60  lb.  ; 

case,  by  express  or  freight,  ft.ao.  = 

Our  complete  Poultry  SupplyCatalogue  comes - 
for  the  asking.  It  hasa  page  for  jBee Keepers,  too.^ 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES. 

:  «17  sii<l  310  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


POULTRY 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 


CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  In  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  It  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can;  $3  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  ANI)  WOOL  CO., 

20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  $5  Green  Bone  Gutter. 


Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  Green 
Bones,  per  minute  by  hand.  Excels 
them  all  in  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 
$5  with  crank,  $7  with  balance  wheel 
In  place  of  crank.  Get  special  circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovla,  .N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS 

The  CLBNTANGY  Iacubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  $5.®0.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards. 
110  houses.  Address 
G.  S.  S’NGER.  Oardlnoion.  0 


fW. 


I  IVLUdATORS. 

j  In-Door  A.  Out-Door  Brooders. 
139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

.  ■  i—  J  Send  for  152  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co..  Homer  City,  1’a. 


INCUBATOR. 

A  Catalogue  of  64  Pages.  Gives 
full  information  of  cost  of  raising 
poultry  and  al  the  least  expense.  The 
book  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address 
8.  F.  Williams.  54  Race  St.. Bristol. Conn 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


’  .iwnmirbui i muit  isvob  "pw  ■ 

CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  It.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  onnees  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2J^  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Registered  Jersey 

BULL  CALVES  (under  six  months,  none  older)  $40 
delivered.  Sired  by  a  son  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogls.out  of 
dams  of  superior  breeding  and  dairy  quality.  No 
catalogue.  Farm  Edgeworth  Station,  P.F.W.  &C.  U.U. 
P.  O.  address  ItOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Linseed  Oil  Meal  (O.  P.)  by  bag  or  ton. 


Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
Lambert  and  Stoke  Pogis  3rd  families;  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that  produced  367  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves,  Yearlings,  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattle  for  Sale.  Visitors  Made  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  MYRON  Kehjht- 
myer.  Prop.,  West  Richmondville.  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 


Stock  Farms,  Greene, 
N.  Y.,J.D.  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  norn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


LIADOV  DCPflFD  Si  Pfl  Breeders  &  shippers 
nAnnl  UllUlU  06  llUi  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tuorndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


When  LIVE  STOCK  shed  their  hair,  they  need  a 
regulator  for  the  system.  A  Condimental  Tonic,  Is  best. 

TRADE  P.  &  B.  COMPOUND  „A„« 

Is  not  the  cheapest,  but  goes  the  f  urthest.  It  Is  pure. 
Examined  by  Editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Circular  from 
compounder, Wills  A.  Seward.  207  Broadway,  N.Y. City. 
Live  stock  from  best  herds.  Willswood  Farm  booking 
orders  for  young  stock.  Quality  and  prices  suit  all. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 


_  Incubaf  orsMrooders 

Host  in  the  world,  hot  water,  pipo  system.'  Will 
hatch  chicks  when  others  fail  Catalogue  Free. 
Shoemaker  hnihiilnr  tNi.,  I  I.  !'.  y.  A. 


Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 

For  hatching.  $1  per  dozen.  0  0 

T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


Q  C II  fl  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
0LI1  U  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching.— J.  T.  Wallace.  Del.  Water  Gap, 
Pa.  Breeds,  92  to  97-point  Birds,  16  var.  CIr.  free. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  V  15,  $3  $  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c. .  cir.  free. 


Poultry 


W.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machlas,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  S.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns.  White  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  B. 
Minorcas.  S.  Spangled  Hamburgs.  Eggs, 
15.  $1;  40,  $2.  H.  K.  MOHR.Quakertown.Pa 


WHITE  WYANOOTTES  Z°l 

general-purpose  fowl.  Eggs  from  large,  vigorous 
stock  of  the  best  breeding  at  $1.25  per  13.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  D.  C.  BASSETTK,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


RARE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE. — Show  Birds.  Breeding 
8tock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm. Orangeville, Pa 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  “7B”S.Se*7e 

White  Guinea,  Pekin  Duck.  Toulouse  Geese.  Light 
Brahma,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte.  Indian 
Game,  Leghorn  and  Minorca.  Circular  and  prices 
free.  Agent  for  Lee's  Lice  Killer. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box  17. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  and 

B.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Eggs— Light  Brahma,  $2  for  13;  $3  for  26. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  $1  for  13. 

V.  E.  HASERICK,  Lakeport,  N.  H. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

You  are  not  buying  a  “  Pig  in  a  Poke.”  if  you  order 
from  me,  as  I  am  the  ONLY  BREEDER  who  has 
ENOUGH  CONFIDENCE  in  his  stock  to  offer  you  the 
privilege  of  inspection  at  your  express  office  FREE  I 
I  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  agree  to  refund  your 
money  and  pay  freight,  both  ways,  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected.  YOU  are  to  be  the  judge.  Have  never  had 
any  returned.  My  stock  is  the  best  old  original 
“  TRUE  TYPE,”  having  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear, 
straight  hair  and  back;  good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and 
is  growthy  but  notcoar.se.  Prices  reasonable.  111.  oat. 
for  2c.  stamp.  G.R.  Foulko,  Bala  Farm.VV.  Chester,  Pa 


CHESTERS 

•navy  Growth  v,  Prelifio, 
ere.  Go  to  ev01?  fitata.  Canada 
Mexico,  900  bo***  In  1896,  over 
for  1896  Catalogue  free. 

hinery’8  Swine  Ad  vocate” 

16  page  monthly  25o  per  year. 

lis  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio. 


and  Berkshlres.  Boars  ai 
Sows  all  aces.  Sows  bred.  ' 
pen  room  for  sows  soon 
.  will  till  orders  ve 
reasonable.  Write  for  pric< 
State  age.  HAMILTON  &  CO.,  CochranviUe,  Chest 
County,  Pa. 


NOW  Is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HERE  Is  the  place  ^  T°  bu,y  Poland-China  Hogs 
I  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

E.  H.  GATES  A  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


Prize-winning  Poultry— Cochins,  Brahmas.  Lang- 
shans,  Wyandottes.  P.  Rocks,  Andalusians,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Minorcas,  P.  Ducks.  19  varieties,  6  Ruff 
breeds.  Buff  eggs,  $1.50  per  13;  others,  $1.  lllus. 
cat.  free.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  1005,  Washington,  N.J. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  best  egg  producers;  eggs,  $1  per  13. 

“K  R.  S.  COLE,  Harmans,  Md. 


PEA  -  COMB  $jfTFE  P.  ROCKS. 

have  been  working  for  years  to  perfect  these  two  new  breeds,  and  they  now  have  more  miroiv 
BUSINESS  qualifications  than  any  other  type  of  fowl  on  earth.  They  are  made  to  order  for  UTILITY 
purposes.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  learn  all  about  thesu.  ISAAC  F.  T1LLINUHAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


Every  Bee-Keeper  S’  REE  HIVES 

Shipping  Cases,  Frames,  Etc.  Strong  service-  r>  t>  t  pa  TTr 

abloand  convenient.  Write  for  our  price  list.  vj.  iS.  LrJWlo  LU.?®0^-  20  WatertownfWis. 


IS  THE  BEST. 


Especially  adapted  to  operating:  with  water 
alone.  The  cans  have  the  largest  cooling  surface,  and  are  the 
easiest  cleaned.  Arranged  in  pairs,  with  large  space  between  and 
at  the  rear  of  them,  thus  insuring  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  mil 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  cream.  The  Peerless  embodies 
everything  that  is  desirable  inacreamery  forthedairyor  family. 
Get  it  and  you  get  the  best*  a  *- , # y n  ij/  n  * i -r- r' o 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  F.btNIo  WANTED. 

A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Elgin,  Ill. 
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A  Crimson  Clover  Crank. 


II.  S.  C.,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md. 
—Not  being  able  to  do  without  stable 
manure  in  some  form  in  the  business  of 
growing  fruit  and  truck,  and  finding  the 
cost  of  this  indispensable  article  increas¬ 
ing  as  the  market  for  the  latter  declined,  I 
have  been  experimenting  with  Crimson 
clover  as  a  catch  crop,  for  green  manur¬ 
ing,  to  supplement  the  costly  manure 
heap.  I  have  also  cut  it  regularly  for 
hay,  as  well  as  used  it  for  fall  and  spring 
pasture.  It  is  now  one  of  the  regular 
crops  grown  upon  the  farm,  occupying 
every  available  space  where  it  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  My  soil,  being  a 
sandy  loam  which  leaches  badly,  soon 
losing  the  effect  of  frequent  dressings  of 
manure,  and  blowing  badly  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  spring  winds,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  saved  from  both  these  evils ; 
the  clover  catches  and  holds  what  manure 
there  is  in  the  soil,  which,  under  the  old 
system  of  cultivation,  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  late-growing  weeds 
and  grass.  Or,  should  the  ground  be 
left  bare  and  unprotected  through  the 
winter,  with  no  crop  growing  upon  it, 
serious  results  would  be  sure  to  follow 
upon  such  soils.  At  least,  that  has  been 
my  experience. 

Crimson  clover  changes  all  this.  Sown 
among  late  summer  and  fall  crops  at 
their  last  working,  or  as  soon  as  off  the 
ground,  it  makes  its  growth  during  the 
interim  between  crops,  and  at  a  time 
when  everything  else  grown  upon  a 
truck  and  fruit  farm  is  dormant.  I  grew 
an  excellent  crop  of  corn  in  a  peach 
orchard  three  years  old  the  past  season, 
after  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  turned 
under  during  full  bloom,  which  was  the 
wonder  of  the  neighborhood.  The  peach 
trees  also  show  the  benefit  of  such  a 
course  of  treatment,  and  the  experiment 
will  be  conducted  another  season  with 
the  addition  of  ground  bone  and  muriate 
of  potash. 

A  neighbor,  sevei’al  years  ago,  plowed 
under  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  this 
clover  at  full  bloom,  and  got  a  wonder¬ 
ful  crop  of  corn  and  fodder,  that  drew 
the  attention  of  the  community  far  and 
wide.  It  was  upon  a  light  sandy  loam 
that  had  been  pretty  heavily  manured 
for  several  seasons  previous,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  a  good  catch. 

My  experience  and  observation  have 
been  that  a  little  manure  or  fertilizer  in 
the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting  the  corn, 
will  give  it  a  much  needed  start,  as  it 
usually  starts  off  weak  and  spindling 
upon  the  sour,  freshly-turned  sod.  I 
have  grown  good  crops  of  corn  and 
tomatoes  upon  the  clover  stubble  and 
roots  alone,  after  making  the  crop  into 
first-class  hay,  and  follow  this  plan 
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whenever  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will 
permit.  I  also  grow  first-class  crops  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  melons  after  it,  the 
only  trouble  being  the  clogging  of  the 
plow  in  making  up  the  ground  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  as  the  clover  soon  rots,  no 
trouble  is  experienced  in  after  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  addition  of  lime  helps  the 
decomposition  of  the  clover,  and  brings 
about  the  chemical  changes  necessary 
to  fit  it  for  immediate  use  as  plant  food. 
I  find,  however,  that  while  I  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  stable  manure  in  growing 
those  after  crops,  I  am  compelled  to  use 
commercial  fertilizers  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  start. 

Last  season,  I  grew  on  well  manured 
and  fertilized  soil,  a  fine  crop  of  early 
cabbage  followed  by  a  large  crop  of 
turnips  cultivated  in  after  the  cabbages 
were  cut  and  marketed.  There  grew 
upon  the  stalks  left  standing,  a  fine 
second  crop  of  cabbage  sprouts,  which  I 
fed  to  my  hogs  and  cattle,  and  now  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of 
Crimson  clover,  sown  with  the  turnips, 
four  inches  high,  upon  which  my  cattle 
were  grazing  on  December  11.  llow  is 
that  for  four  crops  in  one  year  ?  1  shall 

endeavor  to  give,  next  week,  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  seeding  Crimson  clover,  hav¬ 
ing  tried  it  in  almost  every  conceivable 
way. 

Winesap  and  Johnson's  Fine  Winter  Apples. 

W.  M.  E.,  Amherst,  Va. — D.  0.  M., 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  page  190,  seems  un¬ 
familiar  with  our  Winesap.  What  is 
sold  here  as  the  Johnson’s  Fine  Winter 
is  not  larger,  is  not  a  better  keeper, 
neither  is  it  as  perfect  in  shape,  nor  as 
fine  in  flavor  and  color  ;  neither  does  the 
Johnson's  Fine  Winter  here  agree  fully 
with  the  description  of  the  York  Im¬ 
perial  by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  There  are  several  different  apples 
called  Winesaps.  Our  real  Winesaps, 
which  sell  in  New  York  and  England  for 
per  barrel  above  all  other  brands,  and 
for  50  cents  more  than  York  Imperials, 
is  in  shape  a  cross  between  the  Baldwin 
and  Spitzenberg,  and  when  grown  fairly 
exposed  to  our  Piedmont  sunshine,  is  of 
a  deep,  even  red  color,  and  when  rubbed 
( Continued  on  next  v<Mje.) 


Pte’ceUanmiss  ^dmtisinn. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Youkku. 

Lamp-chimney  sellers  can’t 
give  you  the  shape  for  your 
lamp,  without  the  Index.  They 
have  it ;  but  some  don’t  care. 
Let  us  send  you  one  ;  free. 

“Pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass”  are  trade-mark  names 
for  tough  glass  and  fine  work. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


LOW  DOWN 


Durable. 


SAVES  HALF  A  HORSE. 

25  per  cent  stronger  than  wood.  25  per 
cent,  less  draft  than  the  common  wagon, 
and  many  other  superior  points— all  are 
described  in  our  descriptive  circulars.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  have  you  know  all  < 
about  it.  Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

iBETTENDORF  AXLE  CO.« 

DAVENPORT  IA. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS! 

from  the  Pests  BY  BUYINC$ 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER,! 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel  ! 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying  J 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple.  £ 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

THE  rest  PAY.THE  best  | 

Our  book  on  Sprayers, will  give  J 
you  valuable  information;  it  is  a 
FREE;  ask  for  it.  J 

W.  Sc  B.  DOUGLAS,  | 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT.  2 

N  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO.  | 


Leggett’s 

“Champion” 
Dry  Powder  Gun 

will  dust  two  rows  of 
potato  plants  with 
Paris-green  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  walk,  and 
do  it  well,  covering 
the  plants  with  a  line 
dust  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted. 


Write  for  prices  and 
catalogue. 


Ask  for  Leggett  &  Bro.'s  Paris-green— it  is  the  best. 
T.EG  O  ETT  &  Ji  It  O. ,  30 1  Pearl  St. ,  New  York 
WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wholesale  agent  for  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity. 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  $1.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CFIAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Mistakes  of  Moses 

Were  nothing  compared 
to  the  MISTAKE 
made  in  buying 
poor  spray  pumps. 
Buy  the  . 

“ECLIPSE  ” 
and  we  refund  money  if 
you  call  it  a  mistake. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


•  HP  ECLIPSE  SPRAY  PUMP 

Because  It  is  the  BPS’!.  Try  It  and  you  will  agree 
with  me.  Send  for  catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER, 
Lakeview  Fruit  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


EXPRESS  PAID. 

btliMiM  8urutM4  or  Moaor  Bo 
_  haded.  Indoreed  by  Leading  Bat 
nologiita,  60,000  In  noe.  We  nreU.8.  Heodquortori 
for  Spray  Panano,  ud  Inoeetleldeo-  Cetelono,  Spray 
Oueadar,  udhU  Treatlae  »n  Spray  tag, TREK. 

0d  *9  spraying  Outfit  C±gZ  .CA 

9  I  #•  Express  Paid,  for 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  95  Catskdl,  N.Y. 


PERFECT  FRUITJ 

etSPRAiiHG.  •b-h? 

Spray  Pump  Catalogue  tells  How  and  When  to  X 
1  Spray— mailed  Free.  THE  DEMINC  CO.  T 

|  Gon’IWestern  Ag’ts.  Salf»m  Ohio  m 

'  Henion  &  Hubbell. Chicago.  &alem’  OHIO.  W 


EMPIRE 

king: 


rubber  valves. 
Addresa  FIELD 


The  only 
Pump  with 
a  Perfect 
W  Agitator 
a  paddle 
worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 
cally — onr  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
solid  brass  plunger,  double  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 
suction  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 

r  nozzles.  No  scorching  the  foliage.  No  leather  or 
to  receive  leaves  and  dirt.  Catalogue  free. 
3  IHarket  St.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


of  hose  and  two  improved  spray  nozzle; 
lives.  No  open  place  in  top  of  barrel  t< 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  1 


Eight  Years  Cured; 

W.  L.  WEDGER, 
Rosliudale,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO 


Seven  Years  Cured: 

J.  L.  TREVILLYAN, 

24  Fifth  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HAYFEVER 


Eight  Years  Cured : 
MRS.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


SUFFERERS 

WE  OFFER 


l 

I 
1 
I 
I 
1 
m 


Five  Years  Cured: 

J.  W.  GILLESPIE, 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 


Five  Years  Cured: 

WM.  E.  WELLER, 

164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


A  CURE  THAT  STAYS. 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives 
relief,  but  eradicates  the  cause  of  the  disease  and 
cures  to  stay  cured.  Particulars  and  blank 
for  free  examination  on  application. 

DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Rose  Cold,  June  Cold,  Hay-Fever,  Asthma. 


THE 


WORLDS 


continuous 


Lse  has  demonstrated  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  that  no  other  fertilization  is  so  profitable 
as  the  use  of  “ Bradley’s  Standard  Fertilizers”  on  all  crops. 
Why  not  profit  by  their  experience?  Our  “American  Far¬ 
mer”  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Though  its  preparation  repre¬ 
sents  the  labor  of  months,  a  postal  card  request  will  bring  you  a 
copy  free  of  charge.  Better  send  to-day  before  you  forget  it. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland,  O.,  or  Local  Agents  Everywhere. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR  INFRINGERS 


p 


r 


We  notice,  by  the  latest  advertisement  of  our  “  would-be  com¬ 
petitors  ”  that  they  have  succumbed  to  just  what  we  predicted,  the 
“slippery  hold  upon  the  stump  ”  has  given  wTay,  and  they  are  “in 
the  mire,”  and,  although  still  slinging  mud,  we  feel  called  upon  to 
thank  them  for  placing  the 

IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

out  of  reach  of  their  mud-slinging,  as  they  direct  their  insinuating 
and  intimidating  advertisements  toward  Infringers  whose  “  agents 
and  representatives — and  many  of  the  unfortunate  buyers  of  their 
machines — have  already  been  perpetually  enjoined  from  the  further 
use  of  the  same ;  ”  which,  even  if  any  one  had  for  a  moment  been 
hoodwinked  into  giving  any  weight  to,  would  most  assuredly  and 
rightly  place  the  Improved  United  States  Separator  where  every 
truthful  and  honorable  competitor  knows  it  belongs,  out  of  the  range 
of  their  vituperations,  as 

No  aerent,  dealer  or  user  of  the  Improved  United 
States  Separator  has  ever  been  enjoined,  or  sued, 
or  even  molested,  in  its  peaceful  sale  or  use. 

But  how  ridiculous  their  insinuations  on  their  face,  because  if 
persons  have  been  enjoined,  they  can  not  be  selling  or  using 
the  Separators.  Any  “  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,”  knows  that ; 


and  it  is  very  apparent  to  every  experienced  person  that  such  adver¬ 
tisements  are  published  in  the  hope  of  retaining  the  trade  which  the 
Improved  United  States  Separator  is  winning  away  from  them  by 
its  superior  merits. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  dairy  public  still  further  to  the  fact 
that  the  Improved  United  States  Separator  has  not  only  never  had  a 
suit  brought  against  it  by  any  one,  and  never  been  enjoined,  but 
every  person  whom  our  mud-slinging  competitors  claim  was  enjoined 
under  their  trivial  and  greatly  magnified  scarecrow  patent  suit  from 
using  another  Separator,  entirely  foreign  in  every  way  to  the  Improved 
United  States  Separator,  and  in  no  way  relating  to  it  or  affect¬ 
ing  it,  has  since  that  decree  of  the  Court  purchased,  and  is  now 
using,  the  Improved  United  States  Separator,  without  moles- 
tation ;  and,  therefore, 

To  Escape  all  Liability, 

All  dairymen  who  wish  to  be  free  from  such  liability  of  claims  of 
infringement  should 

Buy  the  Improved  United  States  Separator. 

Then  they  have  the  Separator  that  not  only  excels  all  others  on  its 
merits,  but  all  liability  of  infringement  is  avoided,  as  the  Improved 
United  States  Separators  are  fully  protected  by  our  patents. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(continued.) 

with  a  cloth  or  fine  paper,  shines  with  a 
maiden’s  blush.  The  ilesh  has  a  yellow¬ 
ish  tinge.  In  shape,  it  is  almost  perfec¬ 
tion.  One  kind  has  white  flesh,  another 
has  the  red  skin  with  dark  spots  and  is 
one-sided  in  shape.  These  seem  to 
answer  the  Geneva  description.  All 
these  appear  to  be  hybrid  Winesap  mix¬ 
tures. 

The  mountain  cove  black  lands  in 
Albemarle,  Nelson  and  Amherst  Coun¬ 
ties  are  best  adapted  for  raising  the  best 
Albemarle  Pippins,  while  the  red  lands 
are  the  best  for  Winesap  and  other  red 
apples.  The  more  sunshine,  the  more 
saccharine  matter,  and  the  richer  the 
color.  This  is  the  reason  why  our  Wine- 
saps  top  the  world's  markets,  and  why 
we  now  produce  those  apples  that  out¬ 
sell  all  others.  Put  this  prediction  on 
record  :  This  Piedmont  region  will  yet 
be  the  best  winter  apple  orchard  for  the 
world.  Thanks  to  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position,  we  are  on  top  now  in  quality, 
only  lacking  the  quantity.  Tobacco 
has  cursed  this  section,  apples  will  re¬ 
deem  us. 

Producer  and  Consumer. 

G.  W.  K.,  Clark  Station,  Ky. — A 
Louisville  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
recently  told  me  the  following  story.  It 
is  quite  instructive  for  the  arithmetic  it 
contains  :  In  a  basket  of  peaches  which 
she  bought  last  summer,  she  found  a 
note  which,  evidently,  was  slipped  in 
secretly  before  the  basket  left  the  farm. 
It  was  something  to  this  effect :  “  Who¬ 
ever  purchases  this  basket  of  peaches, 
please  let  me  know  where  you  bought 
it,  when,  and  how  much  you  paid  for  it. 
I  am  a  little  girl,  and  these  peaches  are 
from  my  pet  tree.  I  received  six  cents 
for  this  basketful.”  (Then  followed  the 
address).  The  Louisville  customer  wrote 
to  her  unknown  young  friend,  who,  by 
the  way,  resides  in  Michigan,  givingher 
the  information  desired,  and  also  the 
fact,  that  she  paid  50  cents  for  the  basket 
of  peaches. 


FOR  ST.  PAUL  AND  MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  “North-Western  Limited,”  sump¬ 
tuously  equipped  with  buffet,  smoking 
and  library  cars,  regular  and  compart¬ 
ment  sleeping  cars,  and  luxurious  dining 
cars,  leaves  Chicago  via  the  North-West¬ 
ern  Line  (Chicago  &  North-Western  R’y) 
at  6:30  p.  m.  daily,  and  arrives  at  destina¬ 
tion  early  the  following  morning.  All 
principal  ticket  agents  sell  tickets  via 
this  popular  route. — Adv. 


PRICES 


Owin.fr  to  hard  times,  we  have  de¬ 
rided  to  reduce  our  prices  for  the 
balance  of  the  season  to  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  Remember  our  stock  is 
choice,  true  to  name  and  carefully 
packed.  Orders  filled  promptly.  All  Oats  75c.  per  bushel;  10  bushels  or  more  at  50c. ;  bags  free. 
Field  Corn  $1  per  bushel ;  10  bushels  or  more  at  00c. ;  bags  free.  Choice  Canada  Peas,  $1 . 


REDUCED 


All 


POTATOES. — Carman  No.  3,  $4  ;  No.  1,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Great  Divide,  $2.  Early  Harvest,  World’s 
Fair,  Great  Northern  and  Irish  Cobbler,  $1.50. 
Leonarde’s  Favorite,  New  Queen,  Early  Ohio, 
Early  Market,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Charles 
Downing  and  Freeman,  $1.25.  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  Orphan,  Algoma,  Dutton  Seedling,  Maggie 
Murphy,  Irish  Daisy,  Early  Puritan,  Early  Rose, 
American  Wonder,  Victor  Rose,  Bill  Nye,  Late 
Puritan,  Lightning  Express,  Everitt  Rose,  Reeve’s 
Rose,  Late  Hebron,  Early  Hebron,  White  Star, 
Monroe  Seedling  and  Rural  Blush,  $1.  All  in  new 
barrels,  105  pounds  net.  If  in  sacks,  15c.  less  per 


sack.  Peerless  Jr.,  $1  per  bushel;  4  quart  bags, 
20  jjer  cent  off. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. — All  5c.  packages,  3c.;  10c. 
packages,  6c. ;  ounce,  20  per  cent  off.  50c.  collec¬ 
tions,  40c. ;  $1  collections,  75c. 

ONION  SEED. — $1.50  prepaid;  4  pounds  and 
over,  $1.25,  not  prepaid. 

EGGS.— Hens  Eggs,  $1 ;  Duck  Eggs,  $1.25 ;  Bronze 
Turkey  Eggs,  $2  per  13.  All  from  high  bred  stock 
and  carefully  packed. 


CHESHIRE  SWINE.— Spring  Pigs  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  subject  to  registry,  $5. 

We  shall  have  250,000  Cabbage  Plants  ready  June  1 ;  also  Celery  Plants.  See  Catalogue,  page  23. 
Personal  checks  under  $50  will  not  be  accepted. 

_ O.  IT.  WHITE  <fc  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Catalogue  free. 


A  WARM  SPRING  DAY 


reminds  you  of  seed  time;  when  it  comes,  quick 
action  will  lie  necessary,  for 'Nature  must  make  up 
for  those  March  storms.  Then  you  will  remember 


and  you  will  want  them  for  the  next  day's  plant¬ 
ing.  Don't  take  from  the  grocer  or  druggist,  Box 
Commission  seeds  grown  gray  in  the  service,  but 
remember,  that  we  mail  you  fresh  seeds  prepaid 
from  Chicago  or  New  York  at  a  day's  notice.  Take  no 
substitute.  Our  prices  on  many  kinds  only  3c.  perpkt. 
Mammoth  Catalogue  free. 


POTATOES  -Jffi 


Largest  growers  of  POTATOES  for  Seed  In 
1  America.  The  “Rural  New- Yorker”  gives  Sal- 1 
leer’s  Early  Wisconsin  u  yield  of  T80  bushels  ( 
l  per  acre.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed  i 
I  Book,  148  pages  and  sum  pie  1  4-I>uy  Radish  for 
;  «e. postage.  JOHN  A.  SAI./.KIt  SEKI)  CO.,  LnC  rowe,  >VIs.  ' 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

A  splendid  stock  of  this  new  potato  of  my  own 
growing.  Sound,  true.  Thorburn  stock.  $2  per  barrel. 

W.  A.  POTTER,  ltockport,  Ohio. 


VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAGO :  84  A-  86  Randolph  St. 
NEW  'SORE:  26  liarclay  St. 


m  VALUABLE  NEW  rnPP  I 
VEGETABLES  "  II  E.  EL  l 

1 ,  Electric  Beet.  2,  Faultless  Cabbage.  3,  Aurora 
Celery.  4,  Arrowhead  Carrot.  5,  Mammoth  Byzart 
Lettuce.  6,  Early  Captor  Musk  Melon.  7,  Duke 
Jones  Water  Melon.  8,  Early  Bryant  Tomato.  9, 
Crispy  Carmine  Radish.  10,  Silver  Coin  Parsnip. 

I  will  mail  above  10  pkgs.  and  catalog, for  50  cts, 
and  with  each  lot  will  return  a  Cash  Cheek  good 
for  50  ets  in  other  seeds,  thus  making  these  prac¬ 
tically  Free  for  Trial. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


IT’S  A  GREAT  POTATO 

That  outytelds  the  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  1,  Rural 
No.  2.  American  Wonder,  and  half  a  hundred  others 
Wise’s  Seedling  did  it  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
All  the  above  varieties  and  many  others  for  sale  t 
popular  prices.  Lincoln  Oats  and  White  Cap  Corn. 
Send  your  own  and  neighbors’  names  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


Chapman’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Only  cost  yc.  to  raise.  Hints  telling  how  for  2c.  stamp. 
Prices  wav  down  on  account  of  cost  to  grow.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Bargain  Sale  of  Seeds  •  Selected  Tubers : 

Hebrons,  Freemans.  Hurals.  Most  excellent  seed  1 
ever  offered.  Lowest  in  price.  Corrosive-sublimate 
treated,  to  protect  crop  from  scab.  May  plant  safely 
In  diseased  soil,  or  use  barnyard  manure.  Also, 
CHOICE  WHITE  MAINE  SEED  OATS.  Ibis  variety 
never  fails.  Does  well  on  wet,  dry  high  or  low  lands. 
Ijeavy  weight;  large  yield. 

Address  AIA11LON  JsAGKK,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES 

FROM  SPECIAL  STORAGE. 

“  Free  from  sprouts,  strong  and  vigorous.”  Early 
Ohio,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Norther,  Early 
Puritan,  Early  Everitt, 

911A  WIT.TiIAM, 

Maggie  Murphy,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  American  Wonder 
and  Victor  White.  Quality  high.  Freights  low. 
Prices  very  low.  Send  for  circular. 

ABNER  WILSON,  Tecumseh,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 


PURE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain.  American 
Wonder,  $1  per  bbl.  Polaris,  Ea.  Puritan.  Ea.  Pride, 
$1.20  per  bbl.  Twenty  other  standard  varieties,  25c. 
per  peck  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  Reference.  Bank 
of  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y.  F.  U.  THOMSON,  Holland 
Patent,  N.  Y.,  Fairview  Farm. 


IRISH  DAISY  POTATOES  SrjrK: 

JOHN  ROONEY,  Schroon  Lake,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Rutland  Rose,  $1.50  pi 
barrel  of  160  pounds- 
also  American  YVondi 
at  $1  per  ban-el.  F< 
sale  by  C.  H.  JOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


prjTATnCQ  Empire  State  Express  (earliest  of 
IU  I  H  I  ULO  all),  samplo  6c.,  with  Carman  No.  1. 
10c.  Four  quarts  of  most  new  kinds  for  26c.  Thirty 
newest  varieties.  Wholesale  nrice  list  free. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


eCCn  SflTATflEC  bushels  Carman 
wfcB-U  rU  I  IA  I  UtC  No.  1.  Thorburn  Early 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Send  for  prices.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


FOR  CAI  F  CHEAP.  One  Perpetual  Baling 
•  ”  '  OHUk.  press_  gjze  ot-  bale  x  jg  inches 
3  feet,  weighing  100  to  125  pounds.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  addiess  F.  H.  TUTIIILL.  Rocky  Point.  N.  Y. 


$1.50  a  bbl.  $5.00  for  four  bbls. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2, 

DUTTON’S  SEEDLING.  OH 

EARLY  NORTHER  SEED  POTATOES. 

All  warranted  true  to  name,  and  grown  on  our  rugged 
slate  land  In  Sullivan  County,  where  the  best  quality 
of  potatoes  in  the  world  are  grown.  Kept  in  ground 
pits  all  winter,  they  are  in  best  possible  vigor  for 
seed.  Orders  mav  be  sent  to  The  rural  New- 
Yokkek  or  to  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup  Valley, 
Sullivan  County,  N  Y. 


CARMAN  No.  I,  K 

Carman  No.  3,  $4  per  barrel.  Great  Divide  and 
Maggie. Murphy,  $2  per  barrel.  Freeman,  World’s 
Fair,  Irish  Daisy,  Early  Puritan  and  Vaughan,  $1.60 
per  barrel.  10U-l)ay  Bristol  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 
Barrels  and  bags  free. 

MONKOJ5  SKEI)  CO.,  Rochester,  TV.  Y. 

References.— Bank  of  Monroe,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


DnTflTflCCGrownon  highest  land  Incounty, 

■  W  I  H  I  ULO  with  "lots  of  latent  vigorln  ’em." 
Carman  Nos.  1  and  3  (Thorburn  stock).  Ilewdrop  Rose, 
Sir  William.  Ohio  Jr.,  Leonard  Favorite,  Prolitie  Rose 
(Gregory),  and  standard  sorts,  at  “  must  move” 
prices.  Nocatalogue.  Write  your  wants. 

N.  A.  BAKER,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PntafnOQ  MaKK’e  Murphys  that  are  bred  for  bus!  - 
I  UlQIUCo  ness.  Big  ylelders  and  good  quality  pre¬ 
mium  seed.  $1.76  per  bbl.  Choice  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Ea 
Norther  und  Am.  Wonder,  same  price.  Carman  No.  1. 
pure  stock.  $2.1.0  per  bbl.  15  lbs.  potatoes,  your  choice 
from  26  varieties,  $1.  List  free. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Wlnsted,  Conn. 


Thorburn. 


-  vniiiiiHii  iiu*  ■  v>..u  umin. 

•Maule’s”  Great  Thoroughbred,  one-third  A.  I.  Hoot’s 
prices  (save  $1  a  lb.)  Don't  be  swindled.  Or“KvorUtV’ 
' ho  same.  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  76c.  per  bbl  List  free. 
Bank  or  other  references.  S.  J.  SMITH’S  STOCK 
AND  SEED  FARM,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


Dfttatnae-3^0  per  bushel;  sacks  included. 
■  UICIIUC9  Freight  paid  to  Chicago;  lined  cars. 
Ohio,  Polaris,  Freeman  (earlies);  Everett  (elegant 
rose).  Am.  Wonder,  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Monroe  Co.  Prize, 
and  Scotch  Regent.  Also,  Holstein  Calves. 

E.  D.  FItOST,  Almond,  Portage  Co.,  Wis. 


a  barrel  for  Orphans,  Dutton  and  White  Seed¬ 
lings.  Am.  Wonders  and  Maggie  Murphvs. 
Selected  stock,  12  barrels,  $10. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


dtLU  rUIAIUtd  Withstands  drought  better 
than  any  other  potato.  Good  looker;  good  quality, 
and  a  good  seller.  Bbl.,  10  pecks.  *1;  5  bbls.,  $4.50; 
10  bbls.,  $8.50.  L.  H.  CLARK,  Alger,  Ohio. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES 


You  can  buy  them  way  down 
cheap.  16  varieties,  warranted 
true  to  name.  $1  and  upwards  per  barrel.  List  free. 
GEO.  U.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 


Carman  No.  1  and  Great  Divide, 
$1.60;  R.  N  -Y.  No.  2  and  Burpee's 
Superior.  $1  per  iG5  lbs. 

LATIMER  BROS.,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes  R?o”r..Sr- 

New  Queen.  Am.  Wonder  Salzer’s  Earliest,  Lightning 
Express  35c.  per  bu  :  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Freeman,  Early 
Sunrise,  20c.;  White  Star. 26c.  C.  A.  LULL,  Ellis,  N.Y. 


Early  May  Potatoes .’S.'r 

dug  (to  days  from  planting.  Excels  E.  Rose  in  quality 
and  keeping.  The  potato  for  gardeners.  30c.  lb.,  $3 
bu.,  $6  bbl.  E.  UICKOK,  Rose,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

for  freight  rates. 


Carman  No.  I,  $3  per  bbl  ;  It 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  $1.50  per  bbl.  Write 
U.  W.  HOAR,  Rangeiey,  Me. 


Moneymaker 

i  )  J  E  S.  W 


150  bbls.  Carman,  Sir  William 
and  40  other  choice  varieties. 
S.  WISEMAN.  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Kiln-dried— Yellow  and  Red  Nansemoud  or  Jersey 
Red  Bermuda.  For  prieps  address 

JOHN  GRIFFITH,  Cobden,  111, 
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llfltlTrn  competent  Club 
WAN  I  tU  Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  8. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Goon 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
26c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  >4-I>ound  Best  Imported  Tea.  anv  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY 

FOR 

New  Dutton 
Mower  Knife 
Grinder. 


Send  for  Special 
Circular. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANDM,  CONN. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER. 

It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  In  ona 
Operation. 

Bio  more  cutting  seed 
by  hand, 

It  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  as  i  f  done  by  band. 

It  leaves  the  field  with 
Its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  to 
PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  66  Plain  Street,  Plano,  III. 


Hudson 


Order  Early. 

New  Potato 


’Bicycle'  Potato  Cultivator. 

Easy.  Fast  Fino.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
•  pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold 
ing  plows  with  arms  and  legs  a 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  Ci. 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  true! 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
‘  ays  ‘  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
,in  m  “Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation' 

R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHcad.  N.Y 

Cutters.  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  Sprayers,  etc. 


“JEJUREK-A" 

SELF-LOCKING 

Hand  Potato  Planter 

THREE  ACRES  PER  DAY. 

Does  Better  Work  and  plants 
Three  Times  Faster  than  the 
Hoe.  Pays  for  itself  the  first 
day.  A  perfect  Coi  n  Planter  as 
well.  Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 

Greenville  Planter  Co., 

(Successor  to  Eureka  Planter  Co.), 
GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


orowVrsATTENTION  ! 

Schwingers 
Combined 
Potato 

Implements 

are  the  leaders  for  1896.  Do  not  try  to  grow  potatoes 
without  one  of  our  machines.  This  cut  shows  only 
our  Moldboard  Coverer  and  Hiller. 

□  Our  Catalogue  tells  all  about  our  Disk  Machines, 
Fertilizer  Sower  and  Coverer,  etc.  All-Steel  Reversible 
Moldboards,  Positive  Underdraft  rigging,  lever  depth 
regulator,  convertible  into  either  Marker  or  Furrower, 
Coverer.  Hiller  and  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Simple, 
practical,  durable,  cheap  In  price  only.  Free  catalogue 
for  the  asking.  Address  the  Manufacturer  &  Patentee. 
EDW.  C.  SCHW1NGEL,  129  Main  St..  Dansville,  N.Y. 


W  SYRACUSE 


Made  formerly  by  D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  and  recently  purchased  by  us,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  invented 
for  use  in  culture  of  grapes  and  berries,  and  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows,  the  grape  hoe 
will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds  that  remain 
under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and  posts, 
and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to  the 
vines.  The  Hoe  is  guided  in  and  out  around 
post  and  vine  by  the  Disc  Castor  Wheel,  to 
which  the  handle  is  attached.  The  horse  is 
hitched  to  one  side  of  the  pole,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  hoe  to  work  under  the  vines  or 
bushes,  and  without  injury  to  them  from  horse 
or whiflletree.  Tliesavingin  timeand labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool.  We  can  refer 
to  someof  the  most  successful  grape  and  berry 
growers  in  the  country. 

Write  for  further  information,  and  Cata¬ 
logue  R,  of  all  our  Implements. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


\N»th//v  ^  1 

^  CIRCLE  % 


When  you  buy  a  harrow  and  you  can’t  go  wrong. 

The  cut  shown  below  represents  our  03B3RN?  COMBINATION 
Harrow,  but  we  have  others  of  equal  merit. 


RIVAL  DISC  HARROW 
SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW 
FLEXIBLE  DISC  HARROW 
PEG  TOOTH  HARROW 


■  This  one 

combines  the 
qualities  of 

springtooth 
and 

peg  tooth. 
See  that 
smoother? 


_  We  have  also  a  Full 

Line  of  Harvesting 
and  Haying 
Machinery.  — 

Costs  about  the  same  as 
either  of  the 
others,  and 
does  the 
work 
of  both. 


Thev  are  all  built  of  the  best  procurable  material,  and  superior 
workmanship.  Their  lines  of  construction  make  them 

Superior  Implements  for  the  complete 
tilling  of  the  soil. 

D.  M,  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue 
No.  27 


MIMfEVE  No*  32  SPRIHG  tooth 
BUMltYt  WALKING  CULTIVATOR 

Arch  adjustable  to  different  width  rows.  Jointed  arch,  equalizing  the  draft. 

Send  for  catalogue  to 

Pn  K  a  s  (Ty  HHfH  a  9  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

■  r”  a  lYfi  A  O  |  CL  NLa  e  q  Branch  House:  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WRITE  FOR  IT.  ADDRESS 

Toledo ,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  or  Batavia, nN.  Y. 


Weight  Boxes. 

I 


OUR  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST. 

Binders, 

Mowers, 

Reapers  and 

Disk  Pulverizers. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR. 


Swivel  Plow. 
Automatic  Lock 
and  Jointer. 
Steel  Jointer 
Standard. 

These  Plows  and  c 
landside  Plows  c 
in  quality  of  v 
ease  of  handling 
draft,  and  dura 


d  stimbia  Plow  Works,  Copake  Iron  Works 


Columbia 


tfGoa, 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  how  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


Cheap  Water  Supply 

BY  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


A  Rife  Engine  at  work. 


Cost  OUARANTEED  Less  than  an  average 
of  One  Dollar  a  Tear. 

The  only  practical  economical  method  of  elevating 
water  for  Small  Towns.  Kallroad  Tanks.  Irrigation, 
Colleges.  Country  Residences,  etc.  Highest  Efficiency, 
Constant  Action :  Never  Stops. 

Send  your  conditions  of  Spring.  Stream  or  Flowing 
Well  for  our  guaranteed  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO..  126  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 


There  are  no  better 


Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2(00  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies.  etc.  Free. 


ou  r  WOOD  WlNfiNfnil 


In  constant  use  26 
years  and  still 
leads 


PE  R  K  I  N  S' 


1  The 

well  known 

endurance  of  this  mill  makes! 
a  constant  demand  forit.  Itl 
leads  by  its  superior  pointsin  l 
wheel,  rudiler,  regulator  and, 

I  elsewhere.  We  make  steel  mills  : 
l  'll  laihm  ij  too.  Our  catalogue  tells  you  all.  H 


1854— Established  44  Years — 1896 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

Old  Reliable 

Halladay  Standard, 
Halladay  Geared, 
and  Cem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS. 


Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Haying  Tools, 

Saw  Tables,  &c. 

Semi  For  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

118  Water  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


STEEL 
LAND 
ROLLEI 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
,  AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 
1,  2  &  3-horse  Tread 
Powers,  Hand  and 
'  Power  Corn  Shell¬ 
ers,  Chilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
Feed  Cutters, 

_ _  ^Grinding  Mills, 

-  1 -horse  Cultivator* 

Umpire  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  &c. 

S.  S.  MESSIKGBR  &.  SON,  Tutuinj,  Ba, 
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COME,  LET  US  PLANT  THE  STRAWBERRY! 

AND  THEN  GIVE  IT  THE  BEST  CARE. 

Thus  Securing  Plants,  Berries,  Dollars — Success! 

Early  springtime  is  the  best  season  for  planting  the 
strawberry.  Of  the  many  methods  which  I  have 
tested  during  10  years  copartnership  with  our  ruddy 
little  “  business  friend,” 
no  system  pleases  me  so 
well,  or  gives  such  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  that 
which  I  shall  briefly 
describe  and  illustrate, 
as  by  it  I  not  only  ob¬ 
tain  an  abundance  of 
fine,  large  berries,  but 
am  ever  supplied  with  a 
generous  stock  of  large, 
strong,  well-developed 
plants  for  successive 
plantations. 

Deep,  moist,  well- 
drained,  fertile  soil, 
deeply  plowed,  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized  and 
made  very  fine  and  level 
with  harrow  and  drag, 
is  a  grand  beginning.  I 
would  not,  however, 
advise  planting  on  sod, 
such  ground  usually 
being  infested  «vith  the 
White  Grub — a  very  un¬ 
desirable  citizen  in  a 
strawberry  plantation. 

I  would  much  prefer  a 
plat  that  has  been  well 
enriched  and  under 
clean  cultivation  for 
two  or  three  seasons 
previous. 

As  has  already  been 
intimated,  I  grow  my 
own  plants.  Of  course, 
the  more  promising  of 
the  new  varieties  are 
tested,  these  being  pur¬ 
chased,  usually,  by  the 
dozen  or  half  dozen,  and 
increased  on  my  own 
grounds,  or  finally  dis¬ 
carded,  as  their  merits 
may  warrant.  But,  how¬ 
ever  obtained,  they 
should  all  be  carefully 
prepared  beforehand  so 
that  no  time  should  be 
lost  when  planting.  In 
digging  plants  I  shake 
the  soil  from  the  roots 
and  immediately  place 
them,  by  handfuls,  be¬ 
tween  the  folds  of  a 
piece  of  wet  carpet  or 
blanket.  They  are  then 
carried  to  the  packing 
shed  where  they  are 
prepared  by  clipping 
from  them  all  dead 
leaves  and  runners, 
straightening  the  roots, 
shortening  them  to  about  three  inches  ;  they  are  then 
tossed  into  a  bucket  of  water.  From  this  bucket, 
they  are  taken  and  packed  into  neat  bunches  of  25, 
which  are  set  very  firmly  in  cool,  moist  soil,  and  kept 
moist.  Plants  thus  prepared,  will  keep  safely  many 
days,  and  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  plant. 

A  line  and  light  hand-marker,  spacing  the  rows  at 


3%  feet,  should  be  used  if  we  would  have  our  planta¬ 
tion  a  model  of  neatness.  A  few  bunches  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  plants  are  then  pulled  and  placed,  roots  down¬ 
ward,  in  a  bucket  containing  enough  water  to  cover 
the  roots  only.  I  use  a  strong  trowel  for  setting,  by 
which  method  the  roots,  spread  fan-shape,  are  in¬ 
serted  into  the  soil  full  length,  and  in  an  easy,  natural 


position.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  back  very  firmly 
against  the  roots.  The  plants  are  taken  from  the 
bucket  only  as  used  ;  consequently  the  roots  are  in¬ 
serted  dripping  with  water.  The  fine,  mellow  soil, 
coming  in  contact  with  them,  at  once  adheres  and 
forms  a  moist,  pasty  coating  conforming  perfectly  to 
their  shape  ;  thus,  almost  instantly,  we  gain  the  first 


stage  of  the  plant’s  establishment.  I  set  plants  from 
18  to  24  inches  apart  in  the  row,  according  to  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  variety.  To  insure  perfect 
pollination,  every  third  row  is  planted  with  stami- 
nate  or  perfect-flowered  varieties. 

As  soon  as  planting  is  finished,  a  light  cultivation  is 
given  with  a  fine,  steel-toothed  cultivator  ;  this  leaves 

the  soil  fine  and  mel¬ 
low,  in  which  condition 
it  will  be  retentive  of 
moisture  which  is 
essential  to  the  prompt 
establishment  of  the 
plants.  A  careful,  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  every 
week  from  this  period 
until  the  frosts  of  au¬ 
tumn,  should  be  the 
motto.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  have  started 
nicely,  blossoms  will 
appear  ;  these  should  be 
removed  at  once.  Run¬ 
ners  will  also  begin  to 
push  out  here  and  there, 
and  should  be  promptly 
clipped  off.  By  July  15, 
under  this  thorough 
culture,  the  plantation 
will  consist  of  beauti¬ 
ful  rows  of  great, 
stocky,  robust  plants, 
fairly  boiling  over  with 
vigor  and  will  appear 
as  in  Fig.  77.  At  that 
date,  I  am  ready  to  form 
the  fruiting  rows  for 
the  next  season. 

A  few  strong  runners 
from  each  plant  are  now 
allowed  to  strike  root, 
until  a  thinly  set  row 
from  14  to  16  inches 
wide  has  been  formed, 
after  which  all  runners 
are  clipped  and  the  soil 
between  the  rows  kept 
clean  and  mellow  with 
the  cultivator,  through¬ 
out  the  remaining 
months  of  the  growing 
season.  Should  weeds 
appear  among  the 
plants,  they  must  be 
promptly  rooted  out  by 
hand.  At  the  close  of 
the  growing  season, 
under  such  thorough 
management,  we  have  a 
plantation  beautiful  to 
behold — a  plantation 
inhabited  by  multitudes 
of  great,  vigorous,  well- 
developed,  heavy- 
crowned  plants,  upon 
every  one  of  which  is 
stamped  the  promise  of 
rich  reward  to  him  who 
ungrudgingly  bestowed 
so  many  hours  of  patient 
labor.  See  Fig.  78. 

The  last  act  of  the  season’s  drama  is  the  applica¬ 
tion,  in  November  or  December,  of  a  comfortable 
winter  overcoat  of  straw,  leaves,  salt  hay,  pine  needles 
or  whatever  light  material  the  grower  can  best  obtain 
in  his  locality.  I  use  straw,  as  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  convenient  of  any  material  I  can  procure.  It  is 
evenly  spread  over  the  plantation  to  the  depth  of 


THE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTATION  AT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  JULY.  Fig.  77. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTATION  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  GROWING  SEASON.  Fig.  78. 
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about  three  inches.  When  warm,  settled,  spring 
weather  comes,  the  straw  should  be  carefully  raked 
from  over  the  plants,  and  allowed  to  remain  between 
the  rows,  where  it  will  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  re¬ 
taining  moisture,  keeping  down  weeds,  and  keeping 
the  fruit  clean.  f.  h.  ballou. 

Ohio. 


“  THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE.” 

safely  holding  young  plants. 

At  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society’s 
meeting,  Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer  described  a  system  of 
double  transplanting,  which  was,  in  its  results,  very 
similar  to  potting,  but  without  the  expense  and  some 
of  the  drawbacks.  He  digs  and  trims  the  plants  in 
the  usual  way  in  April,  and  then,  instead  of  setting 
them  out  in  rows  in  the  field  plantation,  he  shears 
the  roots,  or  cuts  on  a  bench  with  a  butcher  knife,  to 
a  length  of  three  inches,  and  opening  a  furrow,  places 
the  plants  against  the  straight  side,  and  fills  to  the 
crown  with  earth,  packing  it  firmly  as  in  planting. 
He  places  them  close  together,  or  24  to  a  running  foot 
of  row.  Put  in  carefully  in  this  way,  the  roots  will 
soon  emit  numerous  feeding  rootlets,  and  so  connect 
themselves  with  the  soil,  that  any  time  after  two 
weeks,  upon  lifting  them,  a  mass  of  earth  will  adhere 
to  them,  as  great  in  weight,  as  would  be  contained  in 
a  two  or  three-inch  pot.  When  in  this  condition,  the 
plant  does  not  flag  or  wilt  if  taken  up  or  reset,  as  its 
hold  upon  the  soil  maintains  it  just  as  though  the 
soil  were  in  a  ball  from  a  pot,  but  with  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  rootlets  are  not  cramped  or  pot 
bound,  but  in  the  best  possible  shape  to  strike  out 
into  the  fresh  earth  and  keep  up  an  uninterrupted 
growth. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  transplanting  are 
several.  For  one  thing,  one  may  begin  digging  plants 
at  odd  spells  before  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  plow, 
and  trench  them  in  a  dry,  warm  corner  of  the  garden 
or  back  yard.  As  the  plants,  if  properly  trenched, 
may  be  held  for  six  or  eight  weeks  without  injury,  it 
is  possible  to  plow  and  fit  the  ground  and  rid  it  of 
weeds,  by  weekly  treatment  through  the  month  of 
May  with  a  fine-toothed  harrow  or  Breed’s  weeder, 
finally  planting  them  about  June  1,  upon  soil  cleaned 
of  all  early  weeds,  with  no  expense  of  hand  hoeing 
around  the  plants.  Another  thing  is  that  plants  may 
be  held  for  market  until  those  slow-going  customers 
who  never  get  around  to  strawberry  planting  until 
they  see  the  ripe  fruit  in  the  groceries,  wish  them, 
and  the  plant  grower  can  furnish  them  plants  that, 
with  a  very  little  care,  will  grow  right  along  and 
make  just  as  good  a  growth  as  if  set  in  the  permanent 

tch  two  months  sooner. 

Experience  with  this  Method. 

I  have  trenched  in  strawberry  plants  for  resetting 
or  selling,  every  year  of  the  past  17,  and  am  sure  that 
the  claims  made  by  Mr.  Farmer  are  not  too  great.  I 
have  explained  the  method  at  the  local  horticultural 
society  meetings,  and  at  least  a  half  dozen  Ohio  plant 
growers  practice  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  One 
very  prominent  strawberry  grower  who  sometimes 
receives  a  consignment  of  plants  worth,  perhaps,  50 
cents  or  more  apiece,  always  trenches  them  in  where 
he  can  water  and  shade  for  a  time  and  pet  them  a 
little,  until  they  recover  from  their  journey,  and  he 
can  plant  them  out  in  a  permanent  row,  on  a  show¬ 
ery  or  cloudy  day.  In  this  way,  he  saves  every 
plant  if  received  in  a  reasonably  good  condition. 
For  example,  a  reader  is  attracted  by  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Blood  and  Thunder  strawberry,  and  gets 
a  dozen  for  which  he  pays  $3.  They  come  late  Satur¬ 
day  night,  or  just  as  he  is  starting  down  town  to  busi¬ 
ness.  To  trench  in  this  dozen  of  plants  in  a  trench 
12  inches  long,  set  a  brick  on  edge  at  either  end,  put  a 
bit  of  shingle  on  the  bricks  with  a  stone  on  top  to  keep 
the  wind  from  blowing  it  away,  and  to  water,  is  the 
work  of  only  five  or  ten  minutes,  while  to  set  the 
same  plants  in  the  garden  two  feet  apart,  and  shade 
and  water  each  separately,  would  be  the  work  of  a 
half  hour,  while  the  contingencies  of  danger  would 
be  ten  times  as  great.  Two  weeks  later,  when  there 
is  an  idle  hour  and  the  ground  and  weather  are  just 
right,  these  expensive  plants  may  be  removed  to  their 
permanent  position  without  the  wilting  of  a  leaf,  or 
the  slightest  danger  of  losing  a  single  one. 

I  sometimes  heel  in  10,000  in  a  single  day,  as  I 
employ  some  high-school  boys  who  can  work  only 
Saturdays.  I  use  a  piece  of  plowed  ground  or  a  last 
year’s  potato  patch,  rake  it  and  fine  it,  and  leave  it 
level  just  as  for  sowing  garden  seeds.  I  then  lay 
down  a  board  eight  inches  wide  and  twelve  feet  long, 
and  open  a  V-shaped  trench  with  a  shovel  about 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  The  plants  are  put  in 
against  the  farther  side  of  the  trench  at  the  distance 
of  12  to  the  foot,  the  board  given  one  turn  backward, 
and  the  earth  taken  from  the  next  trench  used  to  fill 
the  first  one.  Six  rows  are  put  in,  and  then  a  space 
of  18  inches  is  skipped  for  a  path.  I  shade  by  laying 


a  fence  rail  or  post  at  either  end  of  the  rows,  and  lay 
a  rail  or  six-inch  lence  board  over  each  space.  This 
keeps  the  ground  moist  and  cool,  and  still  leaves 
plenty  of  light  immediately  over  the  rows.  At  night, 
the  rows  are  thoroughly  watered,  and  carefully  in¬ 
spected,  and  if  the  crowns  of  any  plants  show  un¬ 
covered  roots,  some  fine  soil  is  carried  along  on  a 
shovel  and  carefully  applied  with  the  hand.  The 
success  of  the  plan  depends  greatly  upon  doing  it  all 
in  a  thorough  manner.  After  a  few  days,  the  shading 
is  removed  at  night  or  during  a  shower.  If  it  be  very 
dry,  it  pays  to  give  the  beds  of  trenched  plants  a  good 
soaking  once  a  week.  As  3,000  or  more  plants  can  be 
trenched  upon  a  rod  square,  the  watering  is  not 
tedious,  and  is  far  different  from  trying  to  water  the 
same  number  of  plants  spread  over  a  half  acre  of 
ground.  Where  trenching  is  done  with  a  view  to  set¬ 
ting  a  plantation  later  in  the  season,  the  ground 
shbuld  be  kept  in  readiness,  and  advantage  taken  of 
cool  lowering  weather  for  the  second  planting.  By 
this  methed,  a  plant  seller  can  utilize  the  plants  left 
on  his  hands,  and  thus  suffer  no  loss. 

Mr.  Farmer  made  another,  to  him,  strong  point,  and 
that  was  the  ease  of  spraying  for  rust.  He  thought 
that  two  or  three  sprayings  during  the  six  or  seven 
weeks  the  plants  were  heeled  in,  would  suffice  for  the 
summer.  He  uses  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Summit  County,  O.  l.  b.  pikkck. 


SEEDING  TO  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Early  seeding  is  the  safest  and  most  reliable.  By 
early  seeding,  I  mean  during  the  month  of  August 
and  early  part  of  September  for  this  latitude.  The 
latter  part  of  July,  when  the  corn  crop  is  usually 
laid  by,  is  none  to  soon  to  sow.  Usually  at  that  time, 
copious  rains  fall,  and  with  such  conditions,  the  seed 
will  take  with  even  a  careless  scattering  over  the 
freshly-plowed  ground.  But  this  method  is  not  to 
be  recommended  unless  just  before  a  heavy  shower, 
when  there  is  no  time  to  harrow  or  brush  in  the 
seed.  I  got  an  excellent  catch  that  way  last  season, 
in  a  tomato  patch,  and  have  frequently  hurried  out 
before  a  storm,  to  sow  a  piece  which  I  had  not  time 
to  prepare  properly.  My  most  successful  seeding  at 
the  last  working  of  corn  was  to  sow  half  the  seed 
before  the  cultivation,  and  the  rest  afterward.  This 
is  the  better  plan  of  the  two,  and  if  sown  early,  and 
a  good  rain  follow,  well  and  good  ;  but  woe  betide  the 
sowing  that  gets  a  light  shower,  followed  by  a  scald¬ 
ing  sun.  The  seed  will  germinate  in  24  hours  under 
such  circumstances,  and  disappear  from  view  in  nearly 
the  same  time.  In  that  case,  reseed,  if  possible,  at 
once. 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  fair  success  last  season 
with  his  Crimson  clover  sown  in  millet,  about  the 
middle  of  July.  In  buckwheat,  I  have  had  fair  suc¬ 
cess,  also  in  cow  peas.  To  insure  the  best  success, 
however,  it  is  advisable  to  plow  the  ground  several 
weeks  before  sowing,  keep  the  surface  stirred  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  kill  off  germinating  seeds  of  weeds  and 
grass,  harrow  and  pulverize  the  soil  well  before  seed¬ 
ing,  and  follow  the  seeding  with  a  smoothing  harrow 
and  a  roller. 

If  a  continuous  pasture  be  wanted,  sow  Orchard 
grass  with  it.  This  will  not,  in  the  least,  interfere 
with  the  clover,  as  a  crop  to  cut  or  graze,  and  will 
spring  up  like  magic  as  soon  as  the  clover  is  off. 
About  15  pounds  to  the  acre,  is  the  proper  amount ; 
when  the  conditions  are  favorable,  12  pounds  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  I  would  rather  have  it  too  thick  than  too 
thin,  as  I  find  that  it  protects  itself  better  when 
thickly  covering  the  ground.  A  too  thin  seeding  is 
very  frequently  winterkilled,  and  a  poor  stand  never 
impresses  any  one  favorably  towards  Crimson  clover. 

I  believe  much  of  the  unsatisfactory  experience  re¬ 
corded  against  this  valuable  farmers’  friend,  comes 
from  too  late  and  too  careless  seeding.  I  believe  it 
to  be  perfectly  hardy  the  coldest  winter  in  this  lati¬ 
tude,  provided  the  plants  get  well  established  before 
cold  weather  sets  in. 

1  am  this  year  trying  an  experiment  with  Crimson 
clover  sown  among  corn  stubble  after  the  crop  was 
cut.  Thus  far,  the  clover,  though  small,  is  looking 
well,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  pull  through  the  winter 
all  right.  One  disadvantage  in  sowing  among  the 
growing  corn,  is  the  liability  of  the  corn  drawing  all 
the  moisture  away  from  the  young  clover,  causing  it 
to  die  out  before  the  corn  is  off  the  ground.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  a  prolonged  hot,  dry  time  follows 
the  seeding.  I  have  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  sow 
Crimson  clover  at  tbe  last  working  of  beans,  corn, 
tomatoes,  melons,  and  other  crops,  whenever  the  land 
was  not  intended  for  such  early  spring  crops  as  would 
not  be  benefited  by  following  such  a  seeding.  Although 
I  believe  that  it  would  pay  to  seed  for  only  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  if  for  the  sake  only  of  protecting 
the  ground  through  the  winter,  and  catching  and 
holding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  lost  by  leaching  or  other  causes.  It  is  my 


honest  opinion  that  Crimson  clover  can  be  made  to 
reduce  the  manure  bill  on  most  farms  one-half,  and 
that,  by  its  persistent  use,  our  farms  can  be  made,  in 
a  few  years,  to  double  their  crops.  b.  s.  cole. 

Anne  Arundel  County,  Md. 


SUMMER  ROSES  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

Every  one  who  has  a  garden  desires,  yet  rarely 
possesses,  a  class  of  roses  to  flower  throughout  the 
summer  months.  There  is  usually  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  one  unacquainted  with  roses,  who 
makes  a  selection  as  per  catalogue.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  misleading  names  of  the  classes,  or  some 
of  them,  at  least.  Take  the  hybrid  perpetual,  for  ex¬ 
ample  :  under  this  head,  are  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  roses  to  be  seen,  and  a  great  many,  seeing  the 
name,  hybrid  perpetual,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and 
knowing  that  a  perpetual  bloomer  is  just  what  they 
desire,  order  from  that  class.  Roses  of  this  class  are  not 
perpetual  bloomers  at  all.  They  are  the  popular  June 
roses,  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  flowers  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer,  but  no  more,  save  a  few  stray  blooms  which 
sometimes  appear  towards  fall.  While  an  extremely 
hardy  class  of  roses,  it  is  not  the  kind  to  get  where 
perpetual  blooming  is  looked  for. 

The  best  bloomers  are  those  in  the  Tea,  China  and 
Bourbon  classes  and  their  hybrids.  Where  there  is 
not  much  room  to  spare,  as  is  often  the  case  about 
small  gardens,  a  few  plants  of  these  summer  roses 
will  be  sure  to  please,  because  of  their  constant 
flowering.  Though  not  so  hardy  as  the  June  roses, 
many  of  them  will  stand  the  winters  of  Pennsylvania 
unprotected,  and  nearly  all  of  them  will  do  so  if  cov¬ 
ered  slightly  for  the  winter.  At  any  rate,  even 
though  they  had  to  be  purchased  every  spring,  they 
can  now  be  had  for  a  sum  no  greater  than  is  asked 
for  common  bedding  plants.  Even  quite  small  plants, 
when  set  out  in  spring  in  good  soil,  will  thrive 
and  grow  so  fast  that  from  summer  until  frost  comes, 
they  furnish  abundance  of  flowers. 

Among  some  of  the  hardiest  of  these  everbloomers 
are  the  following :  Hermosa,  Appoline,  Malmaison, 
Louise  Odier,  Mrs.  Degraw,  La  France,  Caroline 
Testout,  Sombreuil,  Homer,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Edward 
Desfosses,  Archduke  Charles,  Aimee  Vibert,  Heine 
Marie  Henriette,  Marie  Ducher  and  Madame  de  Vatry. 
Besides  the  above  sorts,  noted  for  their  hardiness,  all 
of  the  kinds  used  for  forcing  by  florists,  flower  splen¬ 
didly  out  of-doors  in  summer. 

If  small,  dormant  plants  can  be  had,  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  garden  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  will  permit,  the  earlier  the  better;  but  if 
in  growing  condition,  the  planting  should  be  deferred 
until  the  days  are  warm  enough  so  that  the  foliage 
will  not  be  checked  by  cold. 

It  is  the  strong  heat  of  the  sun  in  late  winter  that 
kills  so  many  partly-tender  roses,  and  if  they  can  be 
set  where  they  will  be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun 
in  winter,  it  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  them. 

Pennsylvania.  Joseph  meehan. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  GROWING  TOMATOES. 

A  DIFFERENCE  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED  B  U8HELS  PER  ACRE. 

There  are  few  special  crops  of  which  the  yield  com- 
monly  obtained,  even  by  good  growers,  is  so  much 
below  the  possible  production  as  it  is  with  tomatoes. 
Two  or  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre  are  considered 
a  full  crop,  and  few  canneries  secure  more  than  an 
average  of  150  bushels  to  the  acre  planted.  This  is 
far  less  than  ought  to  be  expected.  There  has  not 
been  a  season  for  the  past  10  years  that  I  have  not 
personally  known  of  fields  which  prod  uced  from  700 
to  1,200  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  past  year,  a  field  of 
between  three  and  four  acres  in  Oakland  County, 
Mich.,  gave  over  3,000  bushels  of  beautiful  fruit,  and 
another  of  two  acres  in  Jackson  County,  gave  1,850 
bushels. 

While  there  are  many  conditions  of  soil,  culture  and 
climate  which  account,  in  part,  for  the  small  yield 
commonly  obtained,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  generally  due 
to  unevenness  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  plants, 
more  particularly  when  they  are  young,  and  before 
they  commence  to  fruit.  The  tomato  is  an  annual 
and  a  native  of  tropical  America,  where,  during  the 
growing  season,  the  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture 
are  constantly  favorable,  and  there  being  no  “cold 
spells,”  or  “  drying  days”  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  they  move  forward  steadily  from  the  starting 
seedling  to  the  ripening  fruit.  A  steady,  uniform 
rate  of  growth  from  start  to  finish,  is  the  natural  and 
normal  habit  of  the  plant,  and  though,  by  cultivation 
and  selection,  we  may  make  some  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  fruit,  we  cannot  change  the  nature 
of  the  plant  itself  ;  so  that  any  break  in  its  growing 
habit,  such  as  a  serious  shock,  is  sure  to  result  in  less 
perfect  development  and  fruitfulness. 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  Oakland  County  crop 
referred  to,  compared  with  one  on  an  adjoining  farm 
as  an  illustration.  The  seed  was  planted  in  a  small 
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greenhouse,  about  April  1,  and  from  one  to  four  weeks 
later  than  most  of  the  growers  in  the  vicinity  are  in 
the  habit  of  starting  it.  As  soon  as  the  first  true 
leaves  had  started,  one-half  of  the  plants  were  given 
to  a  neighbor,  and  the  rest  pricked  out  about  four 
inches  apart,  and  so  managed  that  they  grew  steadily, 
but  at  a  constantly  accelerated  rate  until  June  1, 
when  they  were  set  in  the  open  ground.  In  the 
meantime,  the  field  which  was  rich  from  previous 
manuring,  and  had  had  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure  cultivated  in,  was  again  cultivated,  plowed, 
cultivated,  cultivated  again,  and  thea  fined  with  a 
harrow.  In  cultivating  before  setting  the  plants,  the 
implement  was  run  as  deeply  as  possible,  so  that  the 
whole  field  was  in  fine  tilth  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
plowing.  The  plants  were  so  stocky  and  so  carefully 
set  in  the  fine  soil,  that  they  hardly  wilted  at  all,  and 
within  four  days  had  started  into  new  growth. 

From  the  day  after  the  plants  were  set  until  they 
were  so  large  as  to  prevent  it,  the  field  was  cultivated 
from  one  to  four  times  a  week,  great  care  being 
taken  to  stir  the  surface  soil  only.  The  plants  grew 
steadily,  and,  though  they  never  became  very  large, 
they  were  very  productive,  the  yield  of  the  field  of 
about  3%  acres  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  800  bushels 
of  excellent  fruit  to  the  acre.  The  party  who  received 
the  rest  of  the  seedlings,  thought  that  they  were  much 
too  late  and  small,  and  setting  them  closer  in  the  beds 
than  those  of  his  neighbor,  pushed  them  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  so  that,  by  the  middle  of  May, 
they  were  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  badly 
crowded,  and  when  set  in  the  open  ground,  were 
spindling  and  soft.  The  field  where  this  lot  was  set 
adjoined  the  one  where  the  first  lot  was  planted,  and 
was  similar  in  character.  It  received  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure,  which  was  poorly  spread  on  the  hard 
surface  and  plowed  under,  and  the  field  gone  over 
with  a  harrow.  The  plants  were  in  such  condition 
and  so  poorly  set,  that  it  was  fully  10  days  before 
they  commenced  growth,  and  the  first  lot  was  now 
the  largest  and  continued  so  for  a  week  ;  but  by  that 
time  the  second  lot  had  been  cultivated  and  com¬ 
menced  a  rapid  growth,  soon  overtaking  and  passing 
the  first. 

This  field  was  cultivated  three  times,  as  deep  as  the 
implement  would  run,  and  soon  after  each  cultivation, 
the  plants  started  into  vigorous  growth,  which  was 
joyfully  noted  as  a  promise  of  the  big  crop  that  was 
confidently  expected,  as  the  plants  had  made  an  enor¬ 
mous  growth,  and  by  August  1  were  larger  and,  seem¬ 
ingly,  more  vigorous  than  the  first  lot.  This  expecta¬ 
tion  was  never  realized.  The  fruit  was  not  there,  and 
this  field  gave  less  than  300  bushels  to  the  acre. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  vast  difference  in  the 
outcome  of  these  two  crops,  was  due  to  the  failure,  in 
the  latter  case,  to  understand  and  humor  the  plants. 
They  made  an  immense  growth  of  vine,  but  it  was 
made  intermittently,  whereas  steadiness  of  growth  is 
the  great  essential  to  the  best  development  of  all 
solanaceous  plants.  The  field  cultivation  had  much 
to  do  with  the  failure,  but  that  the  possibility  of  a 
full  crop  was  gone  before  the  plants  were  ever  set  in 
the  field,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  row  of  the  second 
lot  of  plants  was  set  in  the  first  field  ;  and  though  the 
proportionate  yield  was  not  ascertained  by  weighing, 
it  was  very  evident  that  they  were  less  productive 
than  the  plants  in  the  adjoining  rows.  To  start 
tomato  plants  10  or  12  weeks  before  they  can  be  set 
out  of  doors,  and  then  starve  them  into  a  weak,  dis¬ 
heartened  growth,  or  so  crowd  them  that  they  are 
drawn  and  spindling  before  they  can  be  set  in  the 
open  ground;  to  “  nag  ”  them  into  excessive  growth 
by  deep  cultivation,  or  coax  them  into  it  by  rich 
manure  left  in  masses  in  the  soil,  is  to  limit  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  to  200  or  300  bushels.  Are  you  content 
to  do  it  ?  WILL  W.  TRACY. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Planting  Old  Trees. — During  a  period  of  time 
covering  from  20  down  to  16  years  ago,  I  did  a  small 
jobbing  business  in  fruit  trees,  and  one  spring  I  had 
quite  a  number  left  on  my  hands.  The  trees  were 
then  from  three  to  five  years  old,  and  not  wishing  to 
lose  them,  and  thinking  that  I  might  be  able  to  sell 
them  later,  I  set  them  in  a  long,  double  nursery  row. 
From  year  to  year,  I  set  some  and  sold  some,  until 
seven  years  after  setting  in  the  row,  there  were  nearly 
100  trees  left.  Of  these,  I  set  about  half  in  my 
orchard,  and  the  rest  I  sold  to  a  neighbor,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  if  they  proved  satisfactory,  he  might  pay 
me  just  what  he  thought  they  were  worth.  Two 
years  later,  he  cheerfully  paid  me  just  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  common  two  or  three-year-olds  of 
nursery  agents. 

After  all  these  years,  those  trees  are  large  and 
healthy,  and  bearing  good  crops  of  good  fruit,  and 
to-day  no  man  could  pick  them  out,  either  in  my 
orchard  or  his.  I  believe  that  my  orchard  and  its 
fruit  receive  more  compliments  than  any  other  300- 
tree  orchard  in  this  vicinity. 


I  will  cite  one  more  case.  An  eccentric  man  living 
a  few  miles  from  here,  had  a  farm  about  a  mile  from 
town,  also  a  house  and  lot  in  town.  He  moved  from 
the  farm  to  town  and  back  again  about  every  year  for 
six  or  seven  years,  and  he  had  six  trees  that  moved 
with  him  every  time,  until  at  last,  they  were  so  large 
that  he  had  to  go  twice  with  a  wagon  to  bring  the  six 
trees.  The  trees  bore  good  crops — as  good  as  trees 
that  were  not  moved.  I  do  not  recommend  this  for 
common  practice,  but  I  have  known  thousands  of 
four,  five  and  six-year-old  trees  set  that  made  good 
orchards.  s.  ii.  s. 

Charlevoix,  Mich. 

A  Milk  Shelf. — During  milking,  the  milk  some¬ 
times  has  to  be  carried  a  distance  to  be  strained.  To 
save  useless  travel  and  work,  an  extra  pail  or  more, 

1. 


is  set  behind  the  cows  to  be  filled,  so  that  two  full 
pails  may  be  taken.  To  put  these  extra  pails  on  the 
floor  behind  the  cows  during  milking,  is  not  a  proper 
practice,  as  dirt  is  liable  to  get  into  them.  So  I  built 
a  couple  of  hinged  shelves  behind  the  cows  in  my 
stable,  a  proper  distance  apart ;  two  strap  hinges  are 
fastened  on  the  under  side,  and  the  leg  is  hinged  to 
fold  up  lengthways  of  the  shelf,  so  it  is  out  of  the 
way  when  folded.  The  inspector  of  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Company  who  visits  the  farmers’ 
stables  here,  thought  it  handy,  and  a  good  thing. 
Strike  the  bottom  of  the  post  with  the  foot  and  it 
folds  itself  when  dropped  as  at  2,  Fig.  79. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  m.  h.  c.  g. 

Booms  Crimson  Clover. — My  experience  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  has  been  very  satisfactory,  so  far.  Last 
summer,  I  purchased  15  pounds  of  American-grown 
seed  from  one  of  your  advertisers,  sowed  it  broadcast 
in  a  corn  and  melon  patch  of  about  one  acre,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  it  in  with  a  heavy  garden  rake.  The  seed  was 
sown  July  11,  and  as  the  ground  was  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  contained  plenty  of  moisture,  in  three  days 
it  was  up.  Although  the  weather  in  the  latter  part 
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of  the  summer  and  fall  was  very  dry,  it  throve  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  and  when  winter  set  in,  would  have 
made  excellent  pasture.  At  this  writing,  March  24, 
1896,  it  has  stood  the  winter  well,  and  looks  as  green 
as  a  lawn  in  May.  I  believe  that  it  will  stand  more 
hard  freezing,  and  make  a  surer  crop  than  Red  clover. 
It’s  a  Godsend  !  Boom  it !  eli  shay. 

Armstrong  County,  Pa. 

Millet  on  That  Pond  Bottom.— As  to  the  best 
crop  for  a  pond  bottom  of  35  acres,  under  water  seven 
years,  water  now  off  except  a  brook,  to  which  there 
is  a  fall  of  6  to  12  inches  to  the  100  feet,  the  soil  being 
of  clay  loam  underlaid  with  clay,  I  have  the  same 
conditions  of  land  and  water.  Tell  E.  V.  R.  G.  to 
get  a  48-inch  Right  Lap  Cutaway,  and  a  10-foot  Cyclone 
smoother.  Four  horses  with  that  Right  Lap,  will 
plow  his  35  acres  in  four  days.  He  should  plow  it 
four  times,  crossing  alternately,  using  the  Cyclone 
smoother  after  each  plowing.  He  can  cover  his  35 
acres  with  this  smoother  in  twc  days,  and  thus  make 


a  perfect  grade.  Plow  first  four  inches,  and  finish 
with  five  inches  ;  if  the  work  be  well  done,  the  field 
will  be  a  perfect  park  with  a  fine  seed  bed  five  inches 
deep.  The  10  acres  drained,  and  probably  all,  will 
be  good  for  any  roots.  Onions  would  pay  well.  South- 
port,  Conn.,  collects  $1,000,000  a  year  from  the  solid 
onions.  Fodder  corn  would,  probably,  grow  there 
well  on  most  of  it.  In  some  sections,  sorghum  is 
grown  for  hay.  Two  bushels  of  seed  are  sown  broad¬ 
cast  to  the  acre.  Rye,  wheat,  bai’ley,  oats  and  millet 
are  sown  for  hay.  Millet  is  best  for  a  fodder  crop  ; 
Crimson  clover  would  be  worthless  there.  I  have 
tried  millet  under  similar  circumstances,  and  know 
that,  if  he  will  prepare  the  land  as  here  directed,  and 
seed  it  very  thoroughly  with  millet,  and  then  top- 
dress  it  with  200  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  I  use,  or  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  acre,  he  will  see  the 
largest  crop  of  millet  ever  grown  in  America. 

GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

Tar  on  Corn. — I  have  never  used  tar  as  a  protection 
against  worms,  but  have,  for  30  years,  used  carbonate 
of  ammonia  with  success.  I  use  a  full  ounce  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  to  one  bushel  of  shelled  seed  corn.  I  dissolve 
the  ammonia  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water,  then 
add  quite  hot  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  corn  in  a 
tub  of  sufficient  size.  In  soaking  one-half  bushel  or 
a  bushel  at  a  time,  the  water  may  be  applied  very  hot 
if  added  slowly,  stirring  the  corn  well,  so  that  it  will 
be  about  as  hot  as  a  man  can  bear  his  hand  in  the 
corn.  Leave  the  water  on  the  corn  for  24  hours, 
stirring  several  times  and  keep  in  a  warm  room  ;  then 
drain  the  water  off.  If  the  conditions  are  all  right, 
the  corn  will  begin  to  sprout  in  about  36  hours,  and 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  sprouts  break 
through.  I  have  never  had  cutworms  trouble  corn 
so  treated,  and  if  the  ground  and  weather  are  fair, 
the  corn  will  be  from  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  than  if 
planted  dry.  Consequently,  cultivation  may  commence 
sooner,  so  that  weeds  don’t  get  the  start  of  the  corn. 

Van  Wert,  0.  a.  r.  s. 

Will  a  Silo  Pay  ? — If  any  man  keeps  cows,  he 
should  not  go  another  year  without  a  silo.  To  do  with¬ 
out  one,  is  like  our  grandfathers  in  olden  times  who 
plowed  with  a  wooden  plow.  I  keep  from  70  to  75 
cows,  and  never  feed  anything  but  ensilage  made  from 
green  corn,  for  coarse  feed.  My  ration  per  cow  is  27 
or  28  pounds  of  ensilage.  The  grain  ration  is  14  pounds 
of  mixed  feed  per  day.  One  man  can  feed  50  cows  ensi¬ 
lage,  sooner  than  two  men  can  feed  the  same  number 
coarse  fodder,  and  then  each  cow  gets  her  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  feed.  I  had  two  silos,  made  on  a  cheap 
plan,  and  I  find  that  they  do  as  well  as  two  of  my 
neighbors’  that  cost,  one  of  them  over  $300,  and  the 
other  about  $400.  Mine  are  made  from  2x4  hemlock, 
16x24  feet  and  18  feet  high.  I  use  a  sill  6x8,  then  lay 
the  2x4’s  on  them,  and  use  plenty  of  spikes.  I  have 
the  inside  run  up  true,  then  cover  with  good  oil  paper. 
To  protect  the  paper,  I  use  three-eighths  inch  boards 
running  up  and  down.  I  wholesale  my  milk  to  dealers, 
and  sell  about  $7, COO  or  $7,500  worth  a  year.  j.  h.  s. 

Trucksville,  Pa. _ 

"  THE  BEST  TRANSPLANTING  MACHINE 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DIBBLE. 

A  team  of  steady  horses,  a  man  and  two  boys,  all 
in  their  proper  places  on  a  Bemis  transplanter,  con¬ 
stitute  the  “  up-to-date”  transplanting  outfit.  The 
extensive  tobacco  growers  and  market  gardeners  of 
to-day,  consider  these  transplanting  machines  a 
necessary  part  of  their  outfits.  The  machine  sets  and 
waters  the  plant  at  one  operation,  and  there  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  need  to  wait  for  a  rain.  It  is  a  very  excellent 
machine  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  these  men. 
The  gardener  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  farmer,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  afford  to  pay  $75  or  more  for  a  machine 
that  would  be  used  but  an  hour  or  two  each  season. 

The  dibble,  or  dibber,  is  still  the  only  tool  employed 
by  the  majority  of  people  who  re-set  small  plants. 
The  first  gardener,  probably,  used  the  dibble  shown 
at  1  in  Fig.  80.  This  is  a  very  excellent  means,  and 
sufficient  if  the  number  of  plants  to  be  set  is  not  too 
great.  The  gardener  who  uses  this  plan  will  be  sure 
of  the  main  point  in  this  work,  that  the  ground  is  in 
proper  condition  before  beginning. 

Shortly  after  the  first  gardener’s  fingers  were  worn 
off,  he  devised  another  dibber,  by  cutting  off  the 
upper  eight  or  ten  inches  of  a  retired  fork  handle,  and 
sharpening  the  cut  end  like  2.  This  was  used  forever 
after  by  this  gardener,  and  by  many  generations  of 
his  descendants.  It  saved  the  fingers,  but  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  was  a  very  sore  spot  for  weeks  after 
transplanting,  and  besides,  he  could  not  properly 
press  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the  plant  after  it 
was  placed  in  the  hole  made  for  it.  The  roots  also 
were  bunched. 

One  of  his  descendants  improved  on  the  fork  handle 
by  making  a  dibber  with  a  curved  top  or  handle,  and 
adding  a  metal  tip  like  3.  This  was  a  good  move, 
aud  has  been  illustrated  in  many  works  on  gardening. 
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Dealers  in  gardening  tools  all  advertise  it,  even  unto 
the  present  day.  Fifty  cents  !  The  same  objections 
ap  ply  to  this  as  to  the  fork  handle. 

Some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  a  descendant  of  the  man  who  made  the  50- 
cent  dibber,  a  man  who  was  somewhat  more  of  a 
theorist  than  a  gardener,  planned  a  tool  like  the  one 
at  4.  The  fork  handle  was  changed  for  the  spade 
handle.  No  more  sore  hands,  no  more  air  spaces,  for 
a  young  son  of  this  man  one  day  lost  his  dibber  in  the 
tall  weeds  back  of  the  barn,  and  was  set  to  make 
another.  His  knife  was  dull,  and  to  simplify  opera¬ 
tions,  he  flattened  the  shank  instead  of  making  it 
round.  This  was  the  greatest  advance  up  to  that  time. 
The  opening  in  the  ground  made  by  this  tool,  was 
such  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  spread  out  in  a  fan 
shape,  and  the  soil  to  be  pressed  firmly  about  them. 
There  are  no  records  to  prove  it,  but  this  must  have 
been  the  same  boy  who  conceived  the  idea  of  pouring 
water  into  the  hole  in  dry  weather,  before  the  plant 
is  set,  instead  of  watering  the  surface  inch  after  it 
was  set.  Mulching  the  wet  surface  about  the  plant 
with  dry  earth,  came  much  later.  Neither  the  fingers 
nor  the  palm  suffered  when  this  tool  was  used,  but, 
alas  !  for  the  wrist.  In  using  it,  the  wrist  joint  needs 
to  be  flexible  and  enduring  to  withstand  the  strain. 

The  next  and  most  important  move  in  the  evolution 
of  the  dibber,  was  the  construction,  by  a  professor  in 
horticulture,  of  the  one  shown  at  5.  After  using  it 
for  several  seasons,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it 
to  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  the  most  perfect  tool 
of  its  kind  yet  devised.  The  hard-wood  turned  handle 
is  234  inches  in  diameter,  and  exactly  fits  the  hand. 
The  blade  is  of  steel,  seven  inches  long,  1%  inch  wide 
at  the  top,  tapering  to  one-half  inch,  and  should  be 
made  sufficiently  heavy  so  that  it  will  not  spring, 
even  in  hard  ground.  It  is  not  patented,  and  can  be 
made  by  a  blacksmith  for  50  cents. 

Wisconsin  Ex.  Station.  Frederic  cranefield. 


SPRAYING  TO  PREVENT  APPLE  AND  PEAR 

SCAB. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  EFFECTS  A  CURE. 

An  effort  to  see  whether  the  scab  on  apple  or  pear 
trees  could  not  be  controlled,  was  made  here  the  past 
season.  Two  sprayings  in  recent  years  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  each  year  after  the  blossoms  fell,  had  failed 
to  give  the  desired  effect.  So  bad  had  the  scab  be¬ 
come,  that  in  1893,  not  an 'apple  was  marketed  from 
one  variety,  the  Strawberry,  though  the  trees  were 
loaded  with  fruit.  At  my  request,  the  Delaware  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  took  charge  of  the  work.  Three 
varieties  of  apples  and  one  of  pears  were  sprayed. 
The  experiment  was  successful  in  every  respect,  and 
results  greater  and  in  more  directions  than  we  had 
any  reason  to  expect,  were  attained.  As  the  results 
were  obtained  in  a  year  decidedly  favorable  for 
fungous  growths,  they  are  still  more  emphatic. 

I  shall  give  only  the  results  from  spraying  the 
Strawberry  apple  trees,  as  we  were  more  desirous  of 
controlling  the  scab  on  that  variety,  and  the  work  on 
them  was  most  satisfactory,  though  the  experiment 
was  successful  throughout.  Seven  trees,  alike  as  to 
size,  general  appearance,  etc.,  were  sprayed.  Num¬ 
bers  1,  2  and  3  were  sprayed  five  times  ;  numbers  4  and 
5,  four  times  ;  and  numbers  6  and  7  once.  Numbers 
6  and  7  were  intended  as  check  trees,  and  should  not 
have  been  sprayed  even  once,  but  were  because  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  men  doing  the  work.  I  say  care¬ 
lessness,  as  I  painted  a  broad,  brown  band  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  around  each  tree  not  intended  to  be  sprayed. 

The  first  spraying  was  made  when  the  fruit  buds 
had  swelled  nearly  to  opening,  the  second  just  as  the 
blossoms  were  ready  to  open  wide  the  petals,  but 
before  they  were  attracting  any  bees  ;  the  third  when 
the  fruit  was  the  size  of  peas  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  at 
sucessive  intervals  of  two  and  three  weeks.  The  fruit 
was  picked  for  market  beginning  July  22  and  ending 
August  12.  It  was  counted  and  weighed  after  classi¬ 
fication  as  No.  1,  without  scab  ;  No.  2,  a  little  scab  ; 
No.  3,  badly  scabbed. 

Tree  No.  1  had  9,095  first  class,  2,000  second  class,  130  third  class, 
weighing-  795  pounds,  166L4'  pounds,  and  8 %  pounds  respectively. 

Tree  No.  2  had  6,370  first  class,  1,950  second  class,  187  third  class, 
weighing  651%  pounds,  178%  pounds,  10%  pounds  respectively. 

Tree  No.  3  had  4,155  first  class,  928  second  class,  110  third  class, 
weighing  443%  pounds,  96%  pounds,  6%  pounds  respectively. 

Tree  No.  4  had  3,905  first  class,  1,600  second  class,  367  third  class, 
weighing  346 %  pounds,  125  pounds,  22%  pounds  respectively. 

Tree  No.  5  had  3,418 first  class,  2,475  second  class,  365  third  class, 
weighing  559  pounds,  210  pounds,  23*4  poundsu-espectively. 

Tree  No.  6  had  1,275  first  class,  3,010  second  class,  1,016  third 
class,  weighing  12454  pounds,  27054  pounds,  59%  pounds,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Tree  No.  7  had  1,830  firstclass,  1,685  second  class,  437  third  class, 
weighing  212%  pounds,  177%  pounds,  31%  pounds  respectively. 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  made  by  dissolving  48 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  50  gallons  of  water, 
slaking  one  bushel  of  stone  lime,  and  using  enough 
water  to  make  200  gallons.  The  mixture  was  all 
passed  through  a  fine  wire  screen.  The  fine  screen 


was  reinforced  below  with  one-fourth  inch  screen. 
I  use  the  wire  screen,  because  one  trial  years  ago,  of 
the  authorized  use  of  sacking  for  a  screen,  gave  so 
much  trouble,  on  account  of  lint,  which  clogged  the 
nozzles.  The  first  spraying  was  with  simple  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  In  the  other  sprayings,  one-fourth  pound 
of  Paris-green  to  50  gallons  of  mixture,  was  used  to 
kill  the  Codling  moth  maggot. 

Many  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  badly  injured  by 
leaf  blight,  all  our  experiment  trees  particularly 
so.  The  unsprayed  trees  lost  their  foliage  and 
fruit  late  in  the  summer,  while  the  sprayed  trees 
retained  their  foliage  and  fruit  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  To-day  the  sprayed  trees  show  more  and 
better  developed  fruit  buds,  and,  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  every  way  better,  so  much  so  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  boy  who  was  passing 
through  the  orchard.  I  shall  watch  the  sprayed  trees 
with  interest  this  year,  and  now  predict  a  crop  of 
fruit  from  those  trees,  as  they  bore  only  a  crop  of 
fruit,  and  not  a  crop  of  leaf  blight  and  scab. 

Delaware.  s.  h.  derby. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Silo  for  Small  Herd. — I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  a  silo  will  pay  where  only  six  or  eight 
cows  are  kept  for  high-class  butter  making.  What  is 
the  best  plan  for  such  a  small  affair  ?  e.  w.  v. 

Overlook,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes,  we  think  some  facts  in  reply  to  this 
question  will  be  valuable. 

Without  a  Plow  ! — I  wish,  this  spring,  to  seed 
down  with  clover  and  grass,  ground  that,  last  spring, 
failed  to  make  a  catch,  and  grew  nothing  but  rag 
weed,  vines,  etc.  Also  ground  that  grew  corn,  kept 
clean  and  free  from  weeds.  I  have  fine  manure  to 
work  in,  or  top-dress  with.  Is  is  practicable  or  possi¬ 
ble  to  prepare  the  ground  properly  with  either  of  the 
following  tools,  without  plowing :  spading  harrow, 
Acme,  disc,  or  Cutaway  harrow  ?  My  soil  is  very 
light  and  mellow  when  once  the  sod  has  been  broken. 
Which  of  these  tools  shall  I  buy  for  this  work,  if  any  ? 

M.  J.  F. 

R.  N.-Y. — With  Cutaway  or  Acme  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  a  fair  seed  bed  on  such  land. 

How  Can  We  Can  ? — It  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
health  and  wellbeing  of  my  family,  also  to  the  les¬ 
sening  of  our  store  bill,  if  I  can  learn  some  practical 
way  of  canning  asparagus,  peas,  string  beans  and 
corn.  We  have  an  overabundance  of  all  of  the  above 
in  the  growing  season,  and  have  tried  various  recipes 
in  reputable  cook  books  without  success.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  canning  of  these  articles,  as  done 
in  a  business  way,  is  a  science  not  generally  under¬ 
stood.  Yet,  among  all  the  intelligent  subscribers 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  it  seems  as  though  some  one 
could  put  us  on  the  right  road.  We  have  excellent 
results  with  strawberries,  peaches,  pears  and  toma¬ 
toes,  and  believe  that,  if  proper  instruction  is  given, 
we  can  carry  it  out.  The  last  named  articles  are,  in 
a  large  measure,  luxuries,  whereas  the  first  named 
are  solid  foods,  any  one  of  which  will  make  a  mid¬ 
winter  meal  enjoyable  and  inexpensive.  f.  h.  p. 
Melrose,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  good  chance  for  some  wise  per¬ 
son  to  shed  a  little  wisdom. 


GOOD  ROADS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Some  time  ago,  I  saw  a  picture  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
a  road  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  thought  I  would  try 
to  tell  the  readers  something  of  our  roads.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  have  good  roads,  but  they  are  natur¬ 
ally  so.  The  usual  method  of  working  is  to  call  on 
the  people  to  work  out  their  tax.  A  few  counties  are 
progressive  enough  to  collect  taxes  and  hire  labor  for 
the  work.  We  have  two  classes  of  roads,  depending 
upon  the  soil :  The  sandy  road,  which  is  smooth  and 
dry,  but  sand  beds  are  formed  in  places,  which  make 
hard  pulling.  Then  the  red  clay  makes  an  almost 
impassable  road,  when  wet,  but  when  dry  becomes 
nearly  as  smooth  as  glass. 

It  is  easier  to  construct  good,  permanent  roads  here 
than  in  the  New  England  States.  This  is  how  our 
road  supervisor  does  the  work.  As  he  is  the  authority 
on  the  subject,  his  method  will  show  the  best  plan 
for  us  :  He  makes  what  he  calls  a  Macadam-teiford,  a 
combination  of  the  two  general  systems.  First,  a 
survey  is  made  and  a  profile  drawn.  This  is  studied 
carefully  to  get  familiar  with  the  natural  drainage. 
In  grading,  the  angle  of  repose  is  aimed  at.  That  is, 
a  fall  of  one  inch  in  thirty,  at  which  a  wagon  will 
stand.  The  first  thing  put  down  is  four  to  six  inches 
of  gravel  or  sand  ;  this  is  followed  by  rocks  12  to  14 
inches  thick  ;  these  are  set  upon  edge  and  close 
together.  The  projections  on  the  upper  side  are 
knocked  off  and  allowed  to  fall  into  the  crevices. 
The  steam  roller  is  then  run  over  the  rock.  After 
this,  a  sprinkle  of  sand  sufficient  to  fill  the  crevices  is 


put  on  followed  by  crushed  stone — first,  stone  which 
will  not  pass  through  a  two-inch  hole.  Then  they  roll 
again,  and  put  on  three  inches  of  crushed  stone  which 
will  pass  through  a  two-inch  hole,  and  top-dress  with 
stone  which  will  pass  through  a  one-inch  hole,  or 
finer,  and  roll  again.  There  will  be  some  dust  re¬ 
maining,  but  the  first  rain  will  carry  this  into  the 
crevices,  thus  cementing  the  work.  The  first  layer  of 
sand  prevents  the  oozing  up  of  clay,  which  would 
loosen  the  rocks,  and  also  affords  drainage. 

The  plan  for  boggy  places  is  first  to  build  corduroy 
with  pine  poles,  then  put  on  a  layer  of  sand,  and  the 
rock  road  as  above.  A  road  built  30  to  35  feet  wide, 
with  convict  labor,  cost  $1,100  per  mile,  the  convicts 
costing  21  cents  per  day.  With  hired  labor,  at  50 
cents  per  day,  a  mile  would  cost  $2,350.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  build  a  road  wider  than  16  feet  in  the 
country.  Our  road  supervisor  says  that  better  work 
is  done  by  convict  labor  than  by  hired  labor.  The 
tools  required  for  the  work  are  a  road  machine, 
wheel-barrows,  scrapers,  picks  and  shovels.  Rock 
costs  $3  per  car-load  of  40  tons.  a.  h.  p. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Fertilizing  and  Pruning  the  Apple  Trees. 

A.,  Petersham,  Mass. — I  have  20  good  apple  trees  in  a  meadow 
near  the  wails  ;  on  many  of  them,  the  branches  are  so  low  that  I 
cannot  plow,  and  I  do  not  ■wish  to  plow  the  piece  anyway.  The 
trees  are  large  and  thrifty,  about  25  years  old,  but  have  been 
neglected  as  to  pruning  and  feeding.  What  shall  I  do  to  make 
them  do  their  best  ? 

Ans. — As  to  feeding,  we  would  broadcast  muriate 
of  potash  and  bone,  all  that  you  deem  necessary  con¬ 
sidering  the  fertility  of  the  land,  from  300  to  1,000 
pounds  or  more  to  the  acre,  using  about  three  times 
as  much  bone  as  potash.  As  to  pruning,  we  may  only 
suggest  that  all  branches  which  interfere  should  be 
cut  out  as  close  as  possible  to  the  main  stock. 

Some  Facts  About  Fertilizers. 

II.  8.,  Pattenburg,  A7.  J. — I  have  some  land  that  I  expect  to  set 
to  strawberries  in  April;  it  grew  potatoes  last  season.  It  has 
been  manured  for  two  years  past.  Should  I  sow  wood  ashes  on 
the  ground  before  setting  the  berries,  with  fine  ground  pure  bone, 
or  would  muriate  of  potash  be  better  than  ashes  ?  Would  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  1,600  pounds  of  fine  pure  bone,  and  400  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  be  best  to  put  on  strawberries  in  bearing  ? 
Would  this  mixture  be  of  less  value  if  it  had  been  mixed  last 
year  ?  Is  phosphate  of  any  less  value  if  kept  from  last  year  ? 

Ans. — Our  opinion  is  that  the  bone  and  muriate  will 
give  you  better  results  than  ashes  and  bone.  We  would 
prefer  three  parts  bone  to  one  of  muriate,  or  1,200 
pounds  of  bone  instead  of  1,600.  If  fertilizers  are  kept 
away  from  moisture,  they  will  not  lose  their  strength. 
Sometimes  they  “  cake  ”  when  stored  in  damp  places, 
and  must  be  crushed  or  fined  before  they  will  spread 
easily  ;  but  this  “  caking  ”  does  not  always  mean  that 
they  have  lost  plant  food. 

Sulphur  for  Potato  Scab. 

J.  W.,Tilden,Ind.—'WX\u,\,  is  the  process  of  using  sulphur  on 
seed  potatoes  to  prevent  scab  ? 

Ans. — You  will  find  this  matter  well  described  in 
Bulletin  112  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
(New  Brunswick).  In  a  series  of  experiments,  flowers 
of  sulphur  scattered  along  the  drill  or  mixed  with  the 
seed,  proved  more  effective  in  preventing  scab  than 
even  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
proved  the  value  of  sulphur  for  this  purpose  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  years  ago.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experi¬ 
ments,  the  sulphur  was  scattered  through  the  drills 
above  the  seed  pieces.  For  large  plantings,  Prof.  Hal- 
sted  says  that  the  sulphur  may  be  mixed  with  the 
seed  pieces  in  the  hopper  of  the  planter. 

Waste  as  a  Fertilizer. 

M.  L.  B.,  Sparkill,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  value  of  a  waste  sold  as 
fertilizer  at  a  factory  near  me  for  $9.75  per  ton  ?  Is  it  worth  the 
price  asked,  and  on  what  soil  or  crops  could  it  be  best  used  ?  It 
is  guaranteed  to  contain  81  to  82  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime,  9  to 
10  per  cent  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  and  one-fourth  to  two  per 
cent  of  ammonia. 

Ans. — The  only  guaranteed  plant  food  in  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and 
4)4  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  “  Bone  phosphate” 
is  a  name  given  by  fertilizer  men  to  the  combination 
of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  found  in  bone.  In  round 
figures,  half  this  combination  is  phosphoric  acid. 
You  then  have  90  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  five 
pounds  of  ammonia  guaranteed.  This  has  a  value  of 
less  than  $5.  Possibly  the  lime  may  be  needed  on 
your  soil,  but  on  general  principles,  we  would  not 
advise  you  to  buy  a  fertilizer  showing  such  a  wide 
range  in  its  per  cent  of  ammonia. 
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Mixing  Hen  Manure  With  Fertilizer. 

8.  8.  D.,  Coram,  L.  /.—Will  it  do  to  mix  hen  manure  with  a 
high-grade  fertilizer?  If  so,  would  such  manure  make  a  good 
fertilizer  for  asparagus?  Would  it  be  too  strongto  open  the  rows 
and  sow  it  in  ? 

Ans. — There  will  be  no  advantage  in  mixing  hen 
manure  with  the  fertilizer.  No  particular  harm  will 
result,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  it.  Much  better 
crush  the  manure  and  scatter  it  alone  in  the  rows — 
using  the  fertilizer  broadcast. 

Beans  for  a  Fertilizer. 

I.  W.  G.,  East  Avon,  N.  Y.— What  amount  of  plant  food  is  avail¬ 
able  in  2,000  pounds  of  beans— the  number  of  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  ?  I  have  a  quantity  that  are  un¬ 
merchantable,  that  I  would  like  to  mix  with  chemicals  to  make  a 
fertilizer  for  cabbage. 

Ans. — A  ton  of  beans  contains  about  82  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  26  of  potash  and  24  of  phosphoric  acid.  Of 
course  the  proportion  of  these  substances  will  vary 
more  or  less,  but  this  is  a  fair  average.  If  the  beans 
were  ground  up  as  fine  as  cotton-seed  meal,  they 
would  be  worth,  for  manuring,  about  two-thirds  as 
much  as  that  material.  You  would,  in  this  way,  lose 
all  their  feeding  value — which  is  considerable.  They 
can  be  fed  raw  to  sheep  or,  when  cooked,  to  any  kind 
of  stock. 

Japan  Plums  for  Profit. 

S.  L.  C.,  Okemos,  Mich.— 1.  Are  the  Japan  plums  good  for  mar¬ 
ket  ?  2.  Would  it  be  well  to  plant  them  quite  largely  for  a  money 
crop  ?  3.  What  sorts  are  best  for  this  climate  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  We  think  so.  3.  At  present.,  we 
would  choose  the  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma  ; 
but  there  are  a  number  of  other  kinds,  not  so  well 
tried,  that  may  prove  superior — the  llale,  Gold,  and 
Splendor,  for  example. 

"  June-Budded  "  Trees."  Etc. 

E.  S.  A'.,  Jteddick,  III. — l.  What  are  June-budded  trees  ?  2.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  bud  the  peach  ?  3.  Will  pears  grafted  or 
budded  on  apple  stocks,  grow  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Trees  grown  from  buds  set  in  June,  the 
tops  being  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  bud  has  made  a  union 
with  the  stock,  the  bud  growing  and  forming  a  top 
the  same  season.  They  are  smaller,  feebler  and  less 
desirable  in  every  way.  2.  In  late  summer  or  early 


autumn.  3.  Yes,  they  will  grow  if  grafted  ;  they  will 
be  less  likely  to  do  so  if  budded.  Neither  will  thrive. 

Feeding  the  Asparagus  Bed. 

L.  M.  F.,  Taunton,  Mass. — I  have  three-fourths  acre  of  aspara¬ 
gus;  the  soil  is  sandy  loam.  I  applied,  last  year,  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  pounds  of  ground  bone,  the  same  of  muriate  of  potash,  and 
800  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  was  fit  to  work.  I  was  told  that  it  was  better  to  apply 
when  I  had  finished  cutting  for  market  the  middle  of  June.  What 
is  your  opinion?  How  much  fertilizer  should  I  use,  and  what 
kind  ? 

Ans.— The  nitrate  of  soda,  though  a  very  heavy 
application,  will  probably  be  of  little  help  to  the 
asparagus  of  this  year.  There  ought  to  be  enough 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  last  the  plants  for  al 
the  food  they  need  this  year.  We  would  give  the  plo 
a  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  this  fall.  We  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  insist  that  it  is  better  to  apply 
food  to  asparagus  after  cutting  than  in  early  spring. 

What  Seedlings  for  Chestnut  Grafting  ? 

G.  E.  K.,  Carey,  0. — 1.  Is  it  preferable  to  use  Japan  seedlings 
on  which  to  graft  scions  of  .Judge  Coe’s  varieties,  the  Ridgeley  or 
Paragon,  or  would  you  advise  planting  American  nuts  ?  2.  Is 
the  quality  of  the  average  Japan  seedling  good  enough  for  mar¬ 
ket  to  pay  to  plant  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  I  have  grown  and  fruited  three  strains  of 
Japan  nuts  (grafted),  neither  of  which  is  as  vigorous 
as  Paragon.  I  would  prefer  American  nuts,  upon 
which  we  grafted  Paragon  at  first,  and  still  graft 
some  on  the  same  ;  but  we  find  Paragon  seedlings 
preferable  to  graft  upon,  and  expect  to  use  no  others 
when  we  can  raise  enough  of  the  latter.  It  frequently 
outgrows  the  native  when  grafted  upon  it.  Natives 
would  be  vigorous  enough  to  graft  any  of  the  Japans 
upon  that  I  have  seen  thus  far.  I  have  not  seen  the 
variety  which  G.  E.  K.  wishes  to  graft,  but  judging 
from  other  Japans,  I  would  consider  natives  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  graft  it  upon.  Ridgeley  is  about  as 
strong  a  grower  as  the  average  of  our  natives. 
Paragon  is  claimed  to  be  a  Spanish  seedling,  but  we 
have  purchased  Spanish  seedlings  to  graft  Paragon 
upon,  but  find  them  not  so  strong  as  natives.  There 
is,  consequently,  more  in  a  strain,  than  in  a  name.  2. 
We  would  not  plant  Japan  seedlings  while  we  have 
varieties  of  better  quality.  h.  m.  engle. 


Salt  and  Lime  for  Onion  Maggots. 

C. ./.  /?.,  Chetopa,  Kan. — Would  it  pay  to  sprinkle  common  salt 
as  thick  as  peas,  on  the  rows  of  onions  after  planting,  and  again 
in  June  ?  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  sow  airslaked  lime  over 
the  onions  after  they  are  up?  If  so,  how  much,  and  how  often? 

Ans. — So  far  as  the  effect  upon  the  onion  maggot  is 
concerned,  it  would  not  pay  to  apply  salt  or  airslaked 
lime  on  an  onion  bed  at  or  after  planting.  When 
enough  of  these  substances  is  applied  to  kill  the 
maggots  (and  enough  can  be  put  on  to  do  this,  of  the 
salt),  the  plants  will  also  usually  succumb.  This  is 
our  experience  with  the  cabbage  maggot,  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  onion  pest.  m.  y.  s. 

Barley  for  Hog  Feed. 

C.  L.  W.,  Zearing,  Iowa. — Which  is  the  most  profitable,  wheat  or 
barley,  to  feed  hogs  ?  I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  must  be  used  fox- 
one  of  these  crops  this  season,  and  would  like  Tub  R.  N.-Y.’s 
advice  as  to  which  crop  to  put  in  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  The 
land  is  a  deep,  black  loam,  very  rich  in  humus  broken  from  virgin 
soil  in  the  spring  of  1895,  cropped  with  buckwheat,  and  is  now 
mellow  and  loose. 

Ans. — For  this  kind  of  land,  barley  will  be  the 
surest  crop,  as  wheat  would  be  almost  certain  to  lodge 
before  perfecting  itself.  The  barley  should  yield  50 
bushels  per  acre,  or  2,250  pounds  of  grain.  If  sown  to 
wheat  and  the  crop  pex-fected  itself,  30  bushels  or 
1,800  pounds  of  grain  would  be  an  excellent  crop.  As 
compared  with  corn,  for  hog  feed,  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  grains.  Wheat,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  been  experimented  with,  makes  a 
little  more  pork  than  the  same  weight  of  barley  ;  but 
the  diffei-ence  is  so  slight  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of 
notice.  In  this  case,  where  the  quality  of  the  land  is 
so  much  more  favorable  for  the  production  of  the 
barley  than  of  wheat,  the  slight  feeding  advantage  of 
the  latter  should  not  be  counted  against  the  barley. 
Either  wheat  or  barley  should  be  ground  and  wet 
before  feeding.  Hogs  will  not  relish  the  barley  as 
they  will  the  wheat,  but  will  eat  it  better  after  it  has 
soaked  from  one  feeding  time  to  another.  Pigs  or 
young  stock  eat  it  readily  when  first  mixed  with  water 
or  slop.  One  property  belonging  to  barley  should  be 
considered.  It  will  grow  bone  and  muscle  rather  than 
make  fat.  It  will  save  corn,  give  less  risk  from  dis¬ 
ease,  and  have  the  hogs  in  better  condition  to  finish 
off  with  corn,  at  market  time.  .tohn  m.  jamison. 


Net  Canaan  Nurseries. 

The  Only  Nursery  in  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  which  Grows  a  General 
Assortment  of  Nursery  Products . 

We  have  a  very  large  and  fine  stock  of  FRUIT. 
ORNAMENTAL,  FOREST  and  EVERGREEN  trees; 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS.  GRAPES, 
ASPARAGUS,  etc.,  etc.  This  stock  Is  grown  with 
great  care,  and  Is  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  NEW  ENGLAND  people, 
who  want  only  first-class  stock. 

All  persons  wishing  anything  In  our  line  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  our  Catalogue  free,  by  addressing 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

TREES  GROW  WSLLEEEpr,° 

before  you  know  it  your  reward 
comes  in  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NOW 
by  writing  for  our  low  prices. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 


FREE  TO  ALL 


seasonI 


Nursery 
Catalogue 
Samuel  G.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Go.,  Pa. 


Dwarf  Rocky  It.  Cherry  ZZ'r'Jl: 

large  number;  big  discount  to  the  trade;  genuine  stock 
Sheridan  N ursery,  Geo.W.  Barlow,  Prop. , Sheridan, W » 


Pear,  Apple,  Plum 

Cherry  and  Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  block  growing  on  rented  land.  The 
lease  expires  this  spring.  The  stock  must  be  sold 
without  regard  to  cost  of  raising.  Have  fixed  the 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  THE  TREES  ARE  FINE 
This  Is,  no  doubt,  the  best  opportunity  offered  plant¬ 
ers  during  the  past  25  years.  WHITING  NURSERY 
CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


1840—1896. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

Hardy  'Frees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens 
and  PERENNIAL  PLANTS. 


A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants.  Plants 
grown  In  a  sandy  Loam.  The  best  sizes  for  planting 
very  cheap  for  cash.  Price  catalogue  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


HALF  MILLION  of  the  choicest  Evergreens,  Vines. 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.,  etc. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  R05BS. 

EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
Largeitand  choicest  collection*  In  America* 

NEW  CATALOGUE* 

beautifully  Illustrated,  free  to  regular  customers, 
to  others  lOo  for  postage. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

nOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


„  EVERGREENS. 

dj  Largeststock  In  Ameo 
lea,  Including 
^  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
9  af  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

U.  DOUGLAS  it  SONS, 
Waukegan,  I1L 


Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or. 
chard*  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for  It  before  buying.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.  Try  it.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  mall  to  any  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freight. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  42nd  Year.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouse*. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  300  Painesville.  0, 


GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  p 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  EVERGREENS.  15| 
Staple  Sorts  and  new  kinds  cheap.  Send  for  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  applieation.  [pl| 

FRUIT  and  ornamental.  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  C0„  Dansville,  N.  Y.  ID 


T  rees 


SYSTEM 

AND 

SUCCESS 


GO  HAND  IN  HAND.  YOU  WANT  YOUlt  ORDER  SUCCESSFULLY 
FILLED,  then  why  run  the  risk  of  getting  disappointed  when  you  can  place 
your  order  with  a  man  who  keeps  a  systematic  record  of  his  business,  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  has,  and  if  he  doesn’t  have  just  what  you  want  will  tell  you 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

Orders  filled  as  accepted,  and  your  order  once  booked,  you  can  depend  upon 
getting  what  you  buy.  Our  system  does  away  with  substitution  insures  success 
to  customers,  prompt  shipment  and  satisfaction.  Remember, 

ROGERS,  FRESH-DUG  TREES,  our  SYSTEM.  Your  SUCCESS. 

You’ll  find  all  by  addressing  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Hogers  Nurseries.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  a  TREES 


PLEASANT  VALLEY 


NURSERIES, 
vm r*-*- 


NT  CIDCT  PHOT  All  the  leading  vane-  (* 
Al  1*1  nO  I  ullol,  ties  of  Apple,  Pear,  r 
Peach  and  Cherry  Trees.  SMALL  FRUITS  L 
A  S  PECIALTY.  FREE  CATALOGUE,  t 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  r 


TREES  IN  SURPLUS. 

Speak  quick  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  our  surplus  in  Peaches.  A  few  thousand 
Elberta,  Crosby,  Champion  and  others,  4  to  5  ft.,  100  for  So  and  1,000  for  $50.  In  2  to  3  ft.  sizes, 
100  for  S3  and  1,000  for  S30.  About  2,000  Standard  Pears,  3%  to  i]/2  ft.,  atS7  per  100;  4  to  5  ft.  at 
S10  per  100.  Dwarf  Pears  at  S3.50,  85.50,  and  $9  per  100.  26  of  any  of  above  at  100  rates.  A  few 
Abundance  and  Burbank  Plums,  3  to  4  ft.,  at  $10  per  100.  Early  Richmond  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft., 
at  84  per  100,  and  4  to  5  ft.  at  88  per  100.  Write  to-day  if  you  want  a  bargain.  Best  assortments. 
Send  list  of  wants.  All  stock  guaranteed  free  from  disease.  New  Jersey’s  Leading  Nursery. 

ROCERS  NURSERY  CO.,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Box  100. 


lUMpn 

Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 

Col’d  plates  of  .3  new  fruits  and  one 
Emperor  Peach  June  bud,  postpaid. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PEROR 

The  Latest  and  | 
Largest  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH. 

Send  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 
wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive 


EVERGREENS 


and  ornamental 
trees,  Nursery 
,  grown.  250  choice  evergreens,  10  varie¬ 
ties.  $2;  400 ornamental  trees.6  varieties 

§2;  6  other  $5  and  $10  bargains.  100 
eotch  Pine,  2  ft.  high,  $8;  1.000  iOto 
12  inches,  $10.  All  other  varieties  <fc 
sizes  cheap.  Local  Agents  Wanted, 
^Illustrated  catalogue  Sent  Free. 
D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Spec,  Dundee,  III. 


PARAGON  CHESTNUTS. 

Grafted  Trees,  five  to  six  feet,  at  $1.25  each,  packed 
Grafted  Trees,  four  to  five  feet,  at  $1  each,  packed. 

ENGLE  &  BKO.,  Marietta.  Pa. 


PEACH  TREES 


By  the  100, 1.000  or  in  car  lots. 

Michel's  Early  (earli¬ 
est),  Gandy’s  Prize 
(latest),  Tlmbrell, 
Marshall  and  Greenville.  Trees  and  plants,  all  kinds. 
Write  for  prices.  None  lower. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Surplus  of  Peach  Trees,  Cheap 

Also,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Nut  Trees. 
RIDGE LY  Chestnut;  STAYMAN  Apple  and  MILLER 
Raspberry.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by  the  million, 
from  young  beds  ONI.Y,  and  of  the  best  quality 
Write  now  for  prices. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT.  Seaford,  Del. 


WE  HAVE  A  CHOICE  LOT  OF 

Apple,  Pear, 

Plum  and  Cherry 


Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants, 

on  which  we  will  quote  moderate  prices  for  No.  I 
stock.  Car  lots  or  less. 

8END  FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST. 

W.  A.  WATSON  &  CO.,  Normal,  III. 


Uf  ANTED  t0  enKake  a  working  practical  Celery 
fl  Mil  I  LU  Grower  to  take  full  charge  of  crop; 
labor  assistance  provided.  House  for  married  man. 
Address  A.  E.  CARSWELL,  Montague,  N.  J. 
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W.  A.  Watson  &  Co.,  Normal,  Ill. — A 
wholesale  price-list  of  large  and  small 
fruits,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
roses,  etc.  The  prices  are  very  low, 
indeed. 

Abner  Wilson,  Tecumseh,  Mich. — A 
list  of  “  choice  seed  potatoes  ”  in  special 
storage,  free  from  sprouts,  strong  and 
perfect.  Mr.  Wilson  keeps  his  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  cellar  built  for  the  purpose, 
in  which  the  temperature  is  so  con¬ 
trolled  that  they  do  not  begin  to  sprout 
until  May.  For  an  additional  charge 
of  25  cents  a  barrel,  potatoes  will  be 
kept  in  cold  storage  until  July  1. 

I.  &  J.  L.  Leonard,  Iona,  N.  J. — A 
descriptive  list  of  fruits,  asparagus  roots, 
sweet  potato  plants,  tomato  plants,  cel¬ 
ery  plants,  etc.  The  prices  should  be 
noted :  Asparagus  plants,  two  years 
old,  $1  per  100  ;  sweet  potato  plants, 
prepaid,  40  cents  per  100  ;  celery  plants, 
50  cents  for  100.  The  firm  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  Strawberry-raspberry, 
Golden  Mayberry,  and  Lincoln  plum. 

C.  E.  Kelley,  Newark,  N.  Y. — A  cir¬ 
cular  of  choice  western  New  York  seed 
potatoes.  .  Twenty-four  of  the  most 
popular  or  promising  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  are  offered  for  from  $1  to  $2  per 
barrel.  It  may  be  years  before  our 
friends  will  have  the  opportunity  of  try¬ 
ing  the  kinds  best  suited  to  their  soil 
for  so  low  a  price.  It  matters  a  good  deal 
whether  we  raise  100  or  300  bushels  to 
the  acre  with  the  same  care  and  cost. 

George  A.  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  N.Y. — 
A  circular  of  seed  potatoes.  Several 
new  kinds  are  announced,  Bonnell’s 
Columbian,  Bonnell’s  Acme,  Bonnell’s 
General  Purpose,  Rutland  Rose,  Bon¬ 
nell’s  Ex.  Early,  Ideal  among  them. 
Other  kinds  now  popularly  advertised  are 
Early  Norther,  American  Beauty,  Great 
Divide,  Burpee’s  Ex.  Early,  Chapman’s 
Orphan,  Banner,  Vick’s  Abundance, 
Dutton  Seedling  and  Irish  Daisy.  Col¬ 
lections  offered  at  low  prices. 

Tiie  William  II.  Moon  Co.,  Morris- 
ville,  Pa. — There  is  much  taste  shown 
in  the  get-up  of  this  catalogue  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
small  fruits,  etc.,  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  planting.  Keiffer  pears  are 
offered  at  $3  per  dozen  ;  Paragon  chest¬ 
nuts,  $1  each;  apple  trees,  20  cents  each; 
pears,  $4  per  dozen;  Japan  plums,  35  cents 
each  ;  peaches,  $2  per  dozen  ;  currants, 
SI  per  dozen  ;  raspberries,  $2  per  dozen. 
The  lists  of  both  evergreen  and  decidu¬ 
ous  trees  are  full  and  well  selected. 

Dendrolene. — Insect  lime,  or  Raupen- 
leim,  has  been  used  in  Germany  for  a 
number  of  years  to  catch  certain  insects 
which  injure  the  trees.  It  has  also  been 
useful  in  preventing  rabbits  from  eating 
the  bark.  This  insect  lime,  or  glue,  has 
been  somewhat  extensively  used  in 
Massachusetts  by  the  Gypsy  Moth  Com¬ 
mission  with  some  success.  There  are, 
however,  two  objections  to  this  sub¬ 
stance,  first  its  cost,  and  second,  losing 
its  stickiness.  Prof.  F.  L.  Nason  of  the 
New  Jersey  Station,  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  substance  which,  though  by  no 
means  the  same  as  the  German  insect 
lime,  is  produced  at  a  lower  cost  and  re¬ 
tains  its  viscidity  or  stickiness  for  a  much 
longer  time.  This  he  calls  Dendrolene, 
derived,  we  presume,  from  Dendron  the 
Greek  for  tree.  It  is  a  product  that  has 
for  its  base  crude  petroleum,  which,  as 
we  are  told  by  the  New  Jersey  Station, 
is  sufficiently  viscid  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures  not  to  flow  at  any  angle,  and 
never  becoming  soft  enough  to  run  much 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 

Read  the  advertisement  on  page  267, 
100  pigs  given  away,  and  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  at  once. — Adv. 


Todav 

Buy  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  favorite  Spring 
Medicine.  It  will  just  meet  your  case,  give  you 
pure  blood,  keep  up  your  strength  and  appetite, 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists, '$1. 


HnnH’c  Pi  lie  do  not  purge,  pain  or 
,,wu  ^  r,,ls  gripe.  All  druggists.  25c. 
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'  Sto well’s 

Evergreen 

Choicest  Seed  ever  offered,  at  a 
<1  price  for  table  use  as  green  corn 
Ee  or  for  fodder. 

Per  bushel . $1.60 

Two  bushels  for .  3.00 

Igf  Six  bushels  for .  8.00 

SAMPLE  FOR  2-CENT  POSTAGE. 

Sample,  with  our  116-page  complete 
catalogue,  6  cents  postage. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO:  84 & 86  Randolph  St 
NEW  YORK:  26  Barclay  St. 


New  Sweet  Corn.  No. 33. 

Early,  sweet,  large.  Per  qt.,25c.;  ^pk.,60c  :  bu..$1.60. 

CHAS.  E.  PECK,  Westvllle,  Conn. 


ESTABLISHED  1822. 


It  HECK’S  SEEDS  PRODUCE  PRIZE  CROPS 


Because  they  are  raised  by  specialists  who  exercise 
more  care  in  growing  and  selecting  than  is  usual :  for 
this  reason  tiiey  cost  the  retail  merchant  a  trifle 
more  and  therefore  not  always  to  be  obtained  locally. 
Our  method  of  Free  Delivery  is  equivalent  to  having 
Itreek’s  Store  in  your  Town  ;  promptness  in 
filling  orders  and  due  consideration  of  customers’ 
wishes,  without  the  fatigue  of  shopping,  are  features 
that  enhance  its  value.  Full  particulars  in  our  illus¬ 
trated,  Indexed  Catalogue  (170  pages).  It  also 
contains  news  about  novelties  and  standard  varieties 
of  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Vegetables, 
approved  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements, 
valuable  cultural  directions,  information  how  to 
prevent  and  destroy  plant  pests,  and  particulars  of 
our  unique  offer  to  duplicate  first  prizes  offered  by 
all  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  in  the 
United  States.  We  Mail  It  F  ree.  ««</  with  it  to 
those  mho  mention  this  paper,  either  of  the  following 
selections  for  is  cts..  or  the  two  for  25  cts. 

(1.)  1  oz.  ltrec.k’s  Boston  Mixture  Sweet  Peas  (60 
varieties).  1  pkt.  Harvard  Sweet  Peas,  the  fashion¬ 
able  crimson.  1  pkt.  Blushing  Bride  Sweet  Peas, 
lovely  pink  and  white.  (2.)  l  pkt.  Wild  Garden  Seed, 
a  genuine  surprise,  lpkt.  Mixed  Cosmos,  Autumn’s 
Queen.  1  pkt.  Shirley  poppies,  new  shades. 

Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


WORTH  OF 
SWEET  PEAS 


FREE 


Cut  this  coupon  out, 
and  mail  to  us  with  only 
25  cents,  and  we  will 
send  you  one  full-size 
package  of  each  of  the 
following  eight  varieties 
SWEET  PEAS  : 

Blanche  Ferry,  Butter¬ 
fly,  Boreatton,  Blushing 
Beauty  Cardinal.  Her 
Majesty,  Mrs.  Eckford. 
Orange  Prince,  and  one 
package  of  extra  choice 
mixed  (over  60  named 
sorts)  worth  at  all  cata¬ 
logue  rates,  50  cents. 

If  you  mention  this 
paper,  you  get  our  1896 
handsome  illustrated 
catalogue,  which  con¬ 
tains  more  valuable  in¬ 
formation  than  any  cata¬ 
logue  sent  out  this  year. 


Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


"V'/.'iV 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is  but  little  profit  and 
no  pleasure  in  growing  small  berries?  If  you  need  any 
Strawberry  Plants  send  for  m.v  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
full  of  valuable  information,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Also  Novelties  in  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  etc.,  etc. 

C.  8.  PKATT.  Iteadiuic,  Maas. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS: 


Our  Ninety-Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 


! 


\ 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Centura  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


✓ 


$IOO!  [RLE 

To  the  penona  making  the  largest  yield 
from  l/l  UC  |  r08«<»H)t'0IJ(  PROLIFIC 
our  lllltLtOOswEET  POTATO  thin 
year.  Here  I*  a  chance  to  MAKE  JIOSEY 
EASY,  beside,  getting  the  best  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  on  earth.  Send  for  1S96  Catalogue. 

/-v  aii  /-v  a  t  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  post- 
I  J  f\  |  (  I  r\  l>a,,l.  70c.  per  lb.  Red  lVeth- 
v  1  1  ’  ersfleld,  SOo.  per  pound. 

MELON  SEED,  all  leading  varieties.  89c. 
per  pound,  postpaid.  Can  yon  beat  thisT 

RADISHES.  15c.  per  pound,  postpaid. 
Peas.  Beans  and  all  Vegetable  Seeds  at  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  prices.  It  will  pay  you 
to  let  us  hear  from  you  before  you  buy.  We 
are  the  Market  t.ardener  and  Farmer’, 
friend.  OllR  PRICES  SUIT  TIIE  TIMES. 

THE  HUNTIN6T0N  SEED  CO. 


HONEST 
SEEDS 


Seeds 

Prices 

Catalogue. 


Writs  for  It  To-day. 


Indiana. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  potatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  490  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  is  therefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  in  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  bush.,  60c.:  bbl.,$l.E0.  Mt.  Carbon,  per 
bush..  $1;  bbl.,$2.5U;  10  bhl..  $2.  Rutland  Rose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bush.,  $1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Early  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
inches  long,  with  three  oats  in  a  chaff,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr.  B.  Truax,  of  Ohittenango  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  bushels 
of  seed.  Price,  $l  per  bush..  60  bush..  85c.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO..  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA  RASPBERRY. 

Is  the  Money-Maker.  Early  as  Palmer;  large  as 
Gregg.  More  productive  than  either.  Send  for  Price¬ 
list  of  small  Fruit  Plants  to 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  Waterville.  Ohio. 


Columbian  Raspberry 

The  best  Raspberry  grown.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Roses  (on  own  Roots.)  For  low  prices 
address  C.  L.  YATES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOLMES  A  MacKDBBIN, 

•■■BSMBN. 

HARRISBURQj  PA, 

Name  paper  and  receive  packet  seeds  free, 


FREE. 


10 


VALUABLE  NEW 
VEGETABLES 


FREE! 


Dlonfc  001(16,1  Mayberry,  Strawberry,  Uasp- 
I  I  fill  I S  berry,  large  stock;  Asparagus  Roots; 

Sweet  Potato,  Celery,  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Egg  and  Pepper  Plants.  Lincoln  and  other  Plum 
Trees  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Price  list  for  the 
asking.  I.  &  j.  LEONARD.  Iona,  N.  J. 


M 


7oeueot  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100  varieties.  K.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant, Pa. 


FREE 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS.  Send  for 
pricelist.  WILCOX 
BBOS..  Roscoe,  Ill. 


Strawberry  Plants  that  Grow. 

MILLIONS  OF  ’EM.  CHEAP! 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERY,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


B 


BUTLER’S  BERRIES 

are  true  to  name,  fresh  dug,  reasonable 
in  price,  and  Standard  varieties.  No 
Circus  Poster,  but  honest  descriptive 
list  free.  Ail  fruits. 

G.  8.  BUTLER,  Box  B,  Cromwell.  Conn 


B 


BRANDYWINE, 

Marshall  ana  Rio  Strawberry, 

and  a  choice  selection  of  Raspberry  Plants.  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  seed  potatoes.  Descriptive  price  list 
free.  Address 

EDWARD.  T.  INGRAM, 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


1,  Electric  Beet.  2,  Faultless  Cabbage.  3,  Aurora 
Celery.  4,  Arrowhead  Carrot.  5,  Mammoth  Byzart 
Lettuce.  6,  Early  Captor  Musk  Melon.  7,  Duke 
Jones  Water  Melon.  8,  Early  Bryant  Tomato.  9, 
Crispy  Carmine  Radish.  10,  Silver  Coin  Parsnip. 

I  will  mail  above  10  pkgs.  and  catalog, for  50  cts, 
and  witli  each  lot  will  return  a  Cash  Check  good 
for  50  cts  in  other  seeds,  thus  making  these  prac¬ 
tically  Free  for  Trial. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

GRASS  SEEDS 

For  Your  Money  Reserve. 

For  all  kinds  of  Grass  and  Field  Seeds-,  also,  a  full 
line  of  Garden  Seeds  and  Implements,  write  this  old 
reliable  house.  Catalogue  free  and  price  list  of  Grass 
and  Field  Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

PDIIiCflll  pi  f||f  CD— The  largest  handler 
Unimoun  ULUVCVt  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  J08KPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  eto. 

PRIMQDN  PI  nVED  Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 
UnilTlOUIl  ULUTtripean  8eed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  fine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 

BLACK  COW  PEAS. 

The  great  soil  improver.  For  light  or  medium  soil 
this  crop  is  superior  to  clover  as  a  green  manuring 
crop  to  turn  under.  It  also  makes  a  splendid  nu¬ 
tritious  forage  crop  and  enriches  the  soil,  even 
though  the  crop  is  cut  off.  Write  for  Price  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue,  giving  full  information. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Richmond,  Va. 


FOR  SALE 


Peas  for  improving  the  land,  and  fur- 


The  vines  and  roots  add  nitrogen  and  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  soil.  The  peas  make  fine  food  for  growing 
animals,  for  eggs  and  for  milk.  I  have  the  following 
varieties:  Wonderful,  Clay,  Whippoorwill  and  Black. 
2nd  crop  Early  Rose  Potato  seed ;  price.  $2.50  per  bhl. 

ORRIS  A.  BROWNE,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

CAV’C  OIIDDiklT  large  stock. 

mi  o  uunnnn  i  extra  strong. 

Two  years  old,  20  bushes  for  $1.  or  $4  per  100. 

One  year  old.  25  bushes  for  $1,  or  $3  per  100. 

FRED.  H.  BUKDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Largest  Stock  in  the  World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer 
of  unrivaled  new  lied  Jacket  Gooseberry  and  Fay 
Currant.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


SMALL 

FRUIT 

PLANTS. 


GRAPE  VINES 

You  can  get  of  us  The  Rural's  favorite  grape, 
Nectar  or  Black  Delaware.  Catalogue  Free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  80N.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

aaGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap,  ft  sample  vines  mailed  for  10e. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCU,FretlonU,  K.  X. 


WE  ARE  HERE  WITH 


OCEAN  city. 


OCEANCITY, 
and  Berlin! 

TWO  NEW  STRAWBERRIES  THAT  COME  TO  STAY. 
Millions  of  Plants  !  Sixty  Other  Varieties  ! ! 

Donald’s,  Elmira  and  Palmetto  Asparagus,  Japan 
Plums,  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  by  the  ear  load,  from 
natural  seed.  A  postal  with  your  name  will  bring  our  20-page 
Catalogue,  if  sentnow  to  _ 

Tenn.  Peach  Seed.  HARRISON  S,  Berlin,  Md. 


BERLIN. 


GROLUN  IN  THE  HIGH  SOIL!  OF  OHAFGE  CO. 

3,000,000  Small  CD  I  TIT  Plants 
100,000  rKUll  Trees 


ALL  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK 

OUR  SPRING  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE 


Address 


T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  gfc. 
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CATALOGUE  REVIEWS. 

(continued.) 

in  tlie  sun  temperatures  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed,  it  can  be  readily  applied 
to  trees  with  a  paddle  or  trowel,  and 
distributed  with  any  stiff  brush  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  complete  and  con¬ 
tinuous  coat  of  any  desired  thickness. 
It  has  been  found  that  even  a  thin  appli¬ 
cation  will  last  six  weeks,  and  an  appli¬ 
cation  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  has 
lasted  five  months  in  good  condition, 
forming  a  perfect  barrier  against  insects 
attempting  to  cross  it. 

It  may  be  employed  against  the  scale 
insect,  like  the  San  Jos6  scale,  and  even 
a  thin  coating  applied  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  before  the  eggs  are  hatched,  will 
prevent  the  emergence  of  the  young 
from  beneath  the  parent  scale.  The 
covering,  we  are  told,  is  mechanical, 
and  the  action  is  simply  to  prevent  the 
young  from  ever  reaching  the  outer  air 
after  they  have  been  hatched  from  the 
egg  or  brought  forth  by  the  adult  insect. 
Growing  shoots,  however,  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  this  material. 

The  application  of  a  coating  on  the 
trunks  of  peach  trees,  made  early  in  the 
season,  will  prevent  the  peach-tree  borer 
from  depositing  its  eggs,  and  many  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  way  to  prevent  injury 
by  the  peach  borer.  It  will  also  protect 
apple,  quince  and  pear  trees  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  either  the  round  or  flat-headed 
borers.  Applied  from  the  middle  to  the 
latter  part  of  May,  in  a  coating  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  to  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  from  the  ground  to  the  branches, 
it  would  kill  any  insect  that  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  crawl  upon  it,  and  larvae  of 
any  kind  could  not  possibly  penetrate 
such  a  coating.  The  protection  would 
be  absolute.  We  have,  therefore,  a  mate¬ 
rial  which  also  kills  the  borers  already 
in  the  tree,  because  it  prevents  the 
emergence  of  the  adult. 

Instances  are  mentioned  in  which 
beetles  have  been  found  half  way  out 
and  dead  ;  in  other  instances,  they  were 
found  partially  through  the  bark,  pre¬ 
vented  from  coming  out  further.  It 
forms  a  most  effective  barrier  to  the  en¬ 
trance  or  exit  of  insects  of  all  kinds. 
Where  mice,  rabbits  or  other  animals  are 
liable  to  attack  fruit  or  other  trees,  a 
coat  of  Dendrolene  will  serve  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  through  the  entire  season. 

Practically,  we  know  nothing  about 
Dendrolene.  A  quantity  of  it  has  been 
sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  by  the  Bow- 
ker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season.  The  price  ranges 
from  7  to  15  cents  per  pound,  according 
to  quantity  ;  freight  paid.  The  Bowker 
Co.  will  send  a  little  brochure  to  appli¬ 
cants,  which  will  give  any  further  in¬ 
formation  desired. 


FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

Persimmons  for  Market. 

H.  R.,  Fairmount,  Ky. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Forest  City,  Ont.,  inquired  about 
persimmons,  whether  they  would  grow 
at  his  home,  and  their  desirability  to 
cultivate  as  a  fruit.  The  first  query 
must  be  answered  at  his  home,  by  obser¬ 
vation,  or  trial.  As  the  northern  range 
is  limited  in  Ohio  to  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  they  would  scarcely  withstand 
the  climate  of  Ontario.  Growing  here 
spontaneously,  they  are  the  latest  of 
forest  trees  to  expand  their  leaf  buds, 
and  latest  of  fruit  trees  to  bloom.  They 
have  no  place  among  marketable  fruits 
in  the  city.  A  few  are  sold  at  cheap 
fruit  stands,  but  the  demand  is  so 
limited,  that  no  effort  is  made  to  buy 
and  sell  them,  as  other  fruits  are 


handled.  'tTheir  future  is  all  before 
them,  and  to  make  a  desirable  fruit,  the 
taste  of  consumers  will  need  cultivation, 
as  well  as  the  fruit.  If  your  correspon¬ 
dent  is  anxious  to  try  them,  it  would  be 
better  to  go  to  a  locality  where  they  are 
indigenous,  than  to  spend  time  and  labor 
trying  to  grow  them,  where  they  are  not 
known  to  flourish. 

The  Silo  Conquers  Drought. 

G.  C.  H.,  Rosendale,  Wis. — Southern 
Wisconsin  has  experienced  the  severest 
drought  known  for  many  years.  But 
little  rain  or  snow  has  fallen  for  nearly 
two  years,  Lakes  and  streams  are  dry¬ 
ing  up,  and  wells  are  being  deepened. 
In  some  'localities,  hay  and  straw  are 
shipped  in  for  the  farmers.  But  most  of 
our  farmers  have  learned  that  a  good 
corn  crop  can  be  produced,  during, 
the  worst  drought,  by  a  proper  system 
of  tillage.  So,  with  a  well-filled  silo, 
and  with  bran  delivered  at  §8  to  $10 
per  ton,  and  oil  meal  at  $15,  our  stock 
are  going  through  the  winter,  in  aver¬ 
age  condition  and  profit.  An  uncom¬ 
monly  mild  winter,  also,  helps  in  the 
matter  of  feed. 


tjfti*wUAtte0U0  §MU'nti£injb 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  new-Yokker. 
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Do  you  protect 
1  your  trees  ? 

t  They  cost  money  to 
'  buy,  and  are  exposed 
out  of  doors  to  many 
&  dangers  from  insect 
&  pests.  All  sorts  of 
&  creeping  things  climb 
up  the  trunks,  and  eat 
t  the  foliage  and  dam- 
£  age  the  fruit, 
kj  “Dendrolene” 
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Stops  them  all; 

and,  when  the  eggs 
are  deposited  on  the 
bark,  it  prevents  them 
from  hatching.  It  is 
the  latest  and  a  very 
important  addition  to 
the  battery  of  insecti¬ 
cides. 

KT& „vr*  s?  If. 

early. 

bowker  COMPANY, 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


PUMps 

2i  STYLES, 


BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
KjiiminiiiniiimmiiiiuiMUiiiMimiiiiiMmiiimiiMminiiii 
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THE  COMET  bucket  or  barrel  SO  feet. 
Double  Acting  mechanical  principles. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  which  will  make  it 
plain  to  you  that  1  have  the  sprayer  you 

waut.  11.  B.  BTSLEK, 

Johnstown  Ohio,  U.  8.  A. 


It  is  not  often  our  best  breeders  of 
live  stock  give  their  finely  bred  animals 
away,  but  on  page  267  of  this  issue  one 
of  our  advertisers  makes  this  unheard- 
of  offer.  We  want  our  readers  who  are 
in  need  of  improved  stock  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this.  Write  at  once. — Adv. 


OTTI/Crn  ANNUALLY  by 

OMVLU  FRUIT  CROWERS  twlng^ 

Deming  SPRftYING  Outfits 

.  Recommended  byl  ending  Horticulturists. 

'  82  page  illustrated  catalogue  and  treatise  FREE  , 

The  Deming  Co.,  Mfgrs.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Henion  4  Hubbell,  Gen’l  West,  AgTts,  Chicago,  • 


ARMSTRONG  4  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  > 

ATLANTIC  ' 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN  J 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 
MORLEY 


•New  York. 


•  Chicago. 


►  St.  Louis. 


SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 
Salem,  Maas. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


SO  MANY  PEOPLE  HAVE  PRAISED 

painting  done  with  Pure  White  Lead 
that  we  scarcely  need  to  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  make  the  best  —  the  most  perma¬ 
nent  and  satisfactory  —  paint.  To  secure 
this  make  sure  that  the  brand  of 

P ure  W hite  I  tern  I 

is  genuine  (see  list).  For  colors,  the 
National  Lead  Co.’s  Tinting  Colors  are 
especially  prepared  for  tinting  Pure  White 
Lead  to  any  shade  required. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


EMPIRE 

king: 


The  only 
Pump  with 
a  Perfect 
W  Agitator 
a  paddle 
worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 
cally— onr  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
_  solid  brass  plunger,  double  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 

suction  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 
of  hose  and  two  improved  spray  nozzles.  No  scorching  the  foliage.  No  leather  or 
rubber  valves.  No  open  place  in  top  of  barrel  to  receive  leaves  and  dirt.  Catalogue  free. 
AddresB  FIELD  FOltCE  PUMP  CO.,  13  Market  St.,  LOCKPOltT,  N.  Y. 


‘UP-TO-DATE”  ft 

SPRAY  Pumps 

Delivered  Express  or  Freight — Free. 


Latest  improved,  all-brass  pumps— warranted  for  three  years. 
Over  75,000  in  use.  Endorsed  by  leading  Entomologists.  Your  money 
Lack  if  pump  doesn’t  give  absolute  satisfaction.  Prices  to  fit  the 
times.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Spray  Calendar,  and  Treatise  on  Spraying— all  mailed  free. 

Agents  wanted.  P.  C.  LEWIS  MA.U' FACT  IRIK  CO.,  Box  95,  Catskill,  S.  Y. 


Important  to  Celery  Growers! 

Are  you  troubled  with  Celery  Blight?  If  you  are  you  ought  to  know  about  FUNGIRENK.  which  effec¬ 
tually  checks  and  prevents  It.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

J.  II,  T1  KBITS,  Manufacturing  Chemist.  213  Temple  Street,  ASTORIA.  Long  Island,  N.  Y 


Write  for  prices  and 
catalogue. 


Leggett’s 

“Champion” 
Dry  Powder  Gun 

will  dust  two  rows  of 
potato  plants  with 
Paris-green  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  walk,  and 
do  it  well,  covering 
the  plants  with  a  fine 
dust  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted. 


Ask  for  Leggett  &  Bro.’s  Paris-green— It  Is  the  best 
1.EOGETT&  JiRO. ,301  Fear  l  St..,  New  York 
WM.  T.  LEGGETT,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Wholesale  agent  for  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity. 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  $1.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CI1A8.  II.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


YOUR 

"ID  IT 

Vees,  vines.  lawns,  flowers,  chick* 

_ s»  and  kill  the  insects  with  the 

Improved  ‘DAISY’  Sprayer. 

Very  durable,  guaranteed,  aud  lasts 
for  years.  150,000  sold  in  ten  years; 
has  rubber  hose  and  throws  constant 
stream  50  feet.  Latest  recipes  for  killing 
insects.  No.  1,  heavy  tin,  brass  valve, 
$1.65;  No.  *2,  iron,  brass  valve,  $2.25;  No. 
5,  heavy  brass  (flue),  $5.00.  Express  pre - 
paid.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  M.  Johnston  &  Co.,  25  Eagle  8t., Cau ton,  <L 


pepVler  SPRAYER 

SIX-ROW 


For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  HOR3E- 
POWEU  SPRAYER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

warranted  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH, 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.  O.  Box  35.  Hlglitstown,  N.  J. 


ONCE  USED, 
ALWAYS  USED. 


Bigelow’s  Liquid  Paris-Green  and 

-London  Purple.  Mingles  freely  when  put 
in  water.  Never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  the 
sprayer.  Guaranteed  not  to  burn  the  foliage. 
Sure  death  to  all  insects  that  feed  on  vegetation 

Bigelow’s  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Prevents  and  destroys  all  fungous  growth, 
viz.,  blight,  rust,  smut,  rot,  etc.  Circulars 
and  calendars  giving  full  instructions  in 
spraying,  sent  free  on  application. 

BIGELOW  &  CO.,  679  Larrabee  St.,  Chicago,  III 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GUAY'S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  oooe  will  never  be  without  it.  Can 
sprinkle  more  than  one  acre  iu  an  hoar  with 
r  \Nvit.  It  saves  half  of  the  Paris  Green  against 
|^\  any  other  method.  Price  $3.50 

circulars  to  E.  Goettsche,  Mfr.. 

,  1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  IU. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS! 

from  the  Pests  BY  BUYINC^ 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER.;’ 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel. ; 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying] 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

THE  rest  pay  THE  BILTJ 

Our  book  on  Sprayers  will  give  ] 
you  valuable  information;  it  is) 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT.  I 
N  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO.  I 


DON'T  DO  IT 

NEVER  BUY  A 

SQUIRT  GUN 

because  it  is  CHEAP. 
Get  the  .  .  . 

“ECLIPSE” 

SPRAY  PUMP 

if  you  want  to  do  business.  It 
knocks  them  all  out. 

SEND  FOU  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


'  fSi1  ECLIPSE  SPRAY  PUMP 

Because  It  Is  the  BES'l.  'Pry  It  and  you  will  agree 
with  me.  Send  for  catalogue.  WALTER  F.  TABER 
1  Lakeview  Fruit  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirtv  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

Q  Kip  1 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER  AND  WINTER  OATS. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  trying  these  crops — some 
for  the  first  time.  We  would  like  reports  as  to  their 
behavior  on  your  farm.  Please  tell  us  : 

1.  When  and  how  were  they  sown  ? 

2.  What  soil  and  fertilizer  ? 

3.  Have  they  survived  the  winter  ? 

4.  Do  they  promise  to  be  as  valuable  as  Red  clover  and  spring 
oats  ? 

5.  For  what  purpose,  and  under  what  conditions,  are  they  most 
valuable  on  your  farm  ? 

0 

The  quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal  that  is  being  used 
in  the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  in  New  England,  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  It  seems  a  little  singular — this 
plan  of  feeding  cattle  and  crops  out  of  the  same  bin 
— yet  here  is  a  case  where  the  cheapest  muscle- 
makers  and  organic  nitrogen  are  found  in  the  same 
seed ! 

® 

Never  before  did  we  see  so  much  havoc  by  moles  in 
lawns,  as  last  year.  Many  fine  lawns  were  nearly 
ruined.  In  spite  of  all  the  mole  traps  one  sees  recom¬ 
mended,  the  moles  still  flourish.  In  the  suburban 
towns  near  New  York,  and  we  presume,  in  many 
other  places,  a  good  mole  killer  could  do  a  thriving 
business  ridding  lawns  and  grounds  of  moles  on  con¬ 
tract.  Here  is  an  opening  for  some  enterprising  in¬ 
dividuals. 

© 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  United  States 
Senate  from  a  number  of  learned  and  scientific  men, 
asking  the  Government  to  set  aside  a  reservation  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  for  consumptives.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  signers  of  the  petition  would  have 
all  who  are  hopelessly  or  dangerously  ill  with  con¬ 
sumption,  taken  to  this  reservation  as  a  measure  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  possible 
that,  about  two  centuries  from  now,  such  a  plan  will 
be  seriously  considered  if  its  projectors  can  keep  up 
the  discussion  about  it  from  now  till  the  year  2096  ! 

G 

During  the  past  14  years,  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  exported  cheese  has  decreased  40  per  cent. 
During  the  same  time,  the  export  cheese  trade  of 
Canada  has  increased  400  per  cent.  Both  countries  have 
dealt  in  filled  cheese.  The  Canadian  government  has 
prohibited  the  exporting  of  any  cheese  that  was  not 
filled  with  full  cream.  The  United  States  government 
has  permitted  a  lot  of  rascals  to  fill  cheese  with  lard, 
suet  or  cotton-seed  oil  and  send  it  abroad  as  “full 
cream.”  That  is  why  our  trade  is  falling  off.  You 
cannot  give  grease  the  name  of  cream  and  expect  to 
fool  business  men  into  buying  it  as  such.  The  Wilber 
Filled  Cheese  bill  now  before  Congress,  should  be 
passed  at  once — in  its  original  shape. 

© 

When  the  “  lightning  express  ”  trains  on  our  rail¬ 
roads  were  first  proposed,  one  great  problem  was  to 
save  the  time  spent  in  “  watering  ”  the  engine.  The 
usual  plan  of  pumping  water  into  the  tank  from 
watering  stations,  used  up  a  vast  amount  of  time  on 
a  long  trip.  It  was  finally  decided  to  make  long, 
shallow  pans  at  the  center  of  the  track.  These  are 
filled  with  water,  into  which  a  scoop  is  dropped  as  the 
train  rushes  by,  enabling  the  engineer  to  pump  up  a 
needed  supply  of  water  while  his  train  is  flying  at 
full  speed.  There  is  a  country  road  in  Fresno  County, 
Cal.,  that  is  sprinkled  regularly  during  the  dry  sea¬ 
son.  A  small  irrigating  ditch  is  made  along  the  road 
and  kept  filled  with  water.  A  sprinkling  machine 


carried  on  an  ordinary  wagon,  draws  the  water  from 
the  ditch  and  throws  it  in  a  shower  all  over  the  road 
as  fast  as  the  team  can  travel  along.  Of  course,  a 
road  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  level  to  permit 
such  work  ;  yet  this  is  but  one  of  many  illustrations 
of  the  way  our  far  western  cousins  take  advantage  of 
natural  conditions. 

0 

Run  through  the  family  history  of  the  great  men 
America  has  produced.  Every  one  of  them  had  a 
good  mother.  In  fact,  a  fair  estimate  will  generally 
show  that  such  men  have  generally  taken  more  good 
qualities  from  the  maternal  side  of  their  pedigree 
than  from  the  father.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in 
breeding  animals.  Take  cows,  for  example.  The 
dairyman  who  puts  a  good  bull  at  the  head  of  his 
herd,  and  then  expects  a  heifer  from  any  cow  in  the 
herd  to  show  marked  improvement,  will  surely  be 
disappointed.  The  breeding  cows  must  be  selected 
with  some  definite  type  in  mind,  if  a  first-class  herd 
of  improved  grades  is  expected. 

© 

The  following  note  was  written  in  the  dead  of 
winter  when  many  a  hen  had  lost  her  egg  flow  while 
meditating  on  man’s  ingratitude  and  folly  : 

To-day  I  had  a  little  work  done  by  the  old  “  village  blacksmith.” 
He  has  17  bens  (fine-looking  birds),  and  he  tells  me  that  he  gets 
more  eggs  in  midwinter,  than  his  neighbor  gets  from  70  hens,  al¬ 
though  this  neighbor  has  a  costly  and  elaborate  hennery.  The 
old  blacksmith  has  a  snug  little  coop,  makes  pets  of  his  hens,  and 
while  he  was  shoeing  a  horse  to-day,  they  walked  in  quietly  and 
picked  up  the  filings  which  he  was  rasping  from  the  horse’s  hoofs. 
No  wonder  they  lay  eggs  !  j.  B. 

There  were  certainly  plenty  of  “muscle-makers”  in 
the  feet  of  that  horse.  They  formed  the  base  of  all  the 
muscles  in  the  horse’s  body.  What  we  want  to  say, 
however,  may  be  said  in  one  sentence,  “  Seventeen 
pets  will  always  beat  70  frets.” 

0 

Farmers  and  produce  shippers  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  suffer  from  dishonest  commission  mer¬ 
chants.  The  latter  often  buy  goods  of  other  receivers 
to  fill  their  orders,  and  then  disappear  without  a 
settlement.  A  recent  case  of  this  kind  in  this  city, 
involved  too-confiding  dealers  to  the  extent  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Another  firm  had  supplied  a  large 
hotel  with  eggs  for  years,  but  was  finally  undersold 
by  another  firm  that  bid  a  price  so  low  as  to  be  sus¬ 
picious.  The  outbidden  firm  insisted  that  something 
must  be  wrong,  and  requested  the  hotel  to  watch  the 
eggs  closely  as  to  quality  and  count.  The  first 
investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  every  crate  was 
from  two  to  four  dozen  short  in  the  bottom  layers, 
thus  more  than  offsetting  the  lower  price.  Needless 
to  say,  no  more  eggs  were  purchased  of  that  firm. 
There  seem  to  be  tricks  in  all  trades. 

The  German  farmers  are  after  the  oleomargarine 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  The  “  oleo”  business  in 
Germany  has  grown  immensely  of  late,  and  dairy 
farmers  have  become  alarmed.  A  bill  introduced  in 
the  German  Parliament,  places  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  “oleo”  under  the  strictest  regulations.  Strong 
efforts  were  made  to  kill  this  bill,  but  the  committee 
finally  reported  it,  and  even  added  these  clauses  to  it : 

(1)  All  margarine  for  home  consumption  is  to  be  colored  red  or 
blue,  so  that  it  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  butter,  or  (2)  it 
is  forbidden  to  color  it  yellow  ;  the  natural  gray-white  shade 
must  be  preserved. 

It  is  said  that  this  bill  will  “  kill  the  oleomargarine 
industry.”  Why  ?  Because  it  will  prevent  the  manu¬ 
facturers  from  coloring  it  to  resemble  butter.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  counterfeit  ever  should  live. 
Good  butter  secured  the  right  to  its  yellow  color  long 
before  “  oleo”  was  dreamed  of.  Make  the  latter 
adopt  a  color  of  its  own. 

© 

Seventeen  years  ago  this  month,  the  writer  went 
West  “to  grow  up  with  the  country.”  We  started 
from  Boston  Monday  morning,  and  went  through 
New  England  and  Montreal  over  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad.  The  train  was  crowded  with  persons  leav¬ 
ing  New  England  for  the  great  West.  We  were  six 
days  in  reaching  Denver,  Colo.,  and  it  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  trip,  for  the  throng  of  home-seekers  that 
stuffed  the  train  were  never  weary  of  telling  why 
they  were  “  tired  of  hillsides  in  New  England.”  As 
we  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vast  level  stretches 
of  western  prairie,  their  enthusiasm  grew  louder ; 
yet  there  was  often  a  wistful  look  in  the  eye,  as  they 
seemed  to  miss  the  rocky  old  hills  that  had  seemed  so 
much  in  the  way  at  home.  These  home-seekers  left 
the  train  singly  or  in  groups  at  little  stations  along 
the  railroad,  and  disappeared — swallowed  up  in  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  great  West.  It  seemed, 
at  that  time,  as  though  rural  New  England  would 
surely  be  depopulated  within  20  years  ;  yet,  to-day, 
we  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  hill  towns  are 
more  prosperous  than  they  were  in  1879.  There  are 


plenty  of  empty  seats  in  the  trains  now  leaving  New 
England  for  the  West,  and  scattered  all  over  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  you  will  find  men  who  have  come  back  after 
service  on  western  farms,  content  to  cultivate  the  old 
hillsides  again.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  ought  to 
be  best  informed,  that  the  tide  of  immigration  away 
from  New  England,  has  been  checked,  and  that  a 
reaction  has  set  in.  Certain  it  is  that  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  class  of  farmers  in  New  England,  have  seldom 
seen  the  time  when  they  were  better  satisfied  to  stay 
where  they  are,  than  at  present. 

© 

As  our  readers  know,  The  R.  N.-Y.  favors  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  for  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Governor  Morton  will 
make  no  mistake  if  he  select  Mr.  Willard  for  this  im¬ 
portant  position.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
several  other  excellent  men  who  are  aspirants  for  the 
office,  and  should  they  be  appointed,  we  expect  to 
give  them  the  -heartiest  support.  Mr.  Willard,  how¬ 
ever,  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  choice,  and  we  hope  to  see  him 
in  the  Commissioner’s  chair  within  a  few  weeks.  It 
has  been  reported  that  Governor  Morton  has  decided  to 
appoint  a  man  whose  backing  is  almost  entirely  of  a 
political  nature.  As  before  stated,  we  do  not  believe 
that  report,  for  we  have  full  confidence  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  knows  what  the  farmers  of  the  State  want.  Vv^e 
notice  that  the  recent  Republican  convention  of  On¬ 
tario  County,  passed  a  resolution  commending  Mr. 
Willard  in  the  highest  terms.  We  do  not  believe  that 
candidates  for  such  an  office  should  be  determined  at 
political  conventions  ;  still,  if  such  endorsement  is  to 
have  weight  in  deciding  the  matter,  we  suggest  that 
other  conventions  where  farmers  are  largely  repre¬ 
sented,  put  themselves  on  record  in  like  manner  ! 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Oh  !  Oliver  Oat  is  a  thrifty  young  blade, 

Erect  in  his  straw  and  correct  iu  his  grain. 

By  honest  attention  to  farming  he  made 
An  excellent  living— a  moderate  gain. 

But  new-fangled  notions  came  in  from  the  West. 

Those  far  western  farmers  sent  car-loads  of  feed 
So  cheap  that  poor  Oliver  Oat  at  his  best 
Could  hardly  compete,  and  he  soon  felt  the  need 
Of  some  strong  companion — the  fellow  was  smart, 

And  so  he  went  courting  and  down  on  his  knees, 

He  offered  himself— from  his  husk  to  his  heart, 

To  that  pretty  maid,  Miss  Leguminous  Pease. 

Of  course  she  accepted— the  sensible  girl. 

They’re  planted  together— see  Oliver  stand 
Erect,  while  his  active  young  wife  seeks  to  curl 
Around  him  and  thus  keep  her  dress  from  the  sand 
Oh  !  Oliver  Oat— you’re  a  sensible  thing  ! 

Far  better  to  make  yourself  fodder  and  hay 
And  not  grow  to  grain  when  the  railroads  will  bring, 

Your  cousins  so  cheap— they  drive  profit  away. 


To  abolish  the  fowl  fly — clip  a  wing. 

Don’t  fall  down  before  the  spring  work. 

Bogus  potato  seed  is  as  bad  a  fraud  as  “oleo.” 

What  is  the  best  fertilizer  mixer  ?  The  clover  plant ! 

Half-hearted  work  is  half  departed  before  it  begins. 

The  check  row  system— “  throwing  oil  upon  the  waters.” 

Wild  turkey  blood  is  best  on  the  father’s  side— page  267. 

March  came  in  promising  good  weather,  and  went  out  like  a 
liar. 

To  cure  that  pale  color  in  the  milk  pail,  try  a  dose  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  blood. 

It  is  “  leap  year.”  That  doesn’t  mean  that  you  are  to  leap  into 
new  things  without  warning  or  experience. 

A  drof  of  Jersey  blood  in  a  herd  will  always  show.  The  first 
external  mark  is  the  beautiful,  deer-like  head. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Clark,  who  talks  on  page  255  about  cultivating  that 
pond  bottom,  is  the  man  who  grows  the  big  hay  crops  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Think  over  the  large  human  families  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  and  see  how  that  breeding  theory  given  last  week 
works  out  in  actual  practice. 

It  is  said  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  requires  all  houses  to  con¬ 
tain  a  bath  tub.  It  is,  probably,  the  only  place  in  the  country 
where  such  a  law  is  enforced. 

□  Mr.  Tracy  (page  254)  says  that  the  possibilities  of  some  tomato 
plants  have  been  destroyed  before  they  are  put  into  the  ground. 
Pushed  and  crowded  too  much. 

There  will  be  a  boom  for  oats  and  peas  for  fodder  this  year. 
This  combination  will  beat  many  of  the  so-called  “new  ”  fodder 
plants  that  are  offered  at  high  prices. 

There  is  a  tyrant,  and  his  name  is  Mud ; 

He  stops  the  moving  wheel 
And  costly  labor  with  a  dull,  hard  thud 
Goes  down  beneath  his  heel. 

The  latest  scheme  is  to  use  a  cross  of  the  southern  “razor-back” 
hog  to  give  some  of  our  fine-boned  breeds  fresh  vigor.  A  cross  of 
one  of  these  tough  little  boars  on  fine  sows,  will,  it  is  claimed, 
give  excellent  breeding  sows  for  pasturing. 

There  has  been  quite  a  little  comment  about  that  account  on 
page  223,  of  feeding  cows  on  early-cut  grass.  We  met  a  man  last 
week  who  said  that  he  was  “  born  and  raised”  near  by  the  farm 
on  which  this  cheap  balanced  ration  is  produced.  “It’s  just  so,” 
he  says. 

Mr.  Farmer’s  “  New  Strawberry  Culture”  is  interesting,  and 
will,  doubtless,  be  useful  for  many  growers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  holding  the  plants  in  this  way,  will  enable  the  grower  to  get 
the  field  in  the  best  condition  for  the  plants.  Some  farmers  find 
June  the  busiest  month  of  the  year,  while  others  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  a  plant  should  be  put  where  it  is  to  stay  at  once. 
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The  last  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicates  a  decrease  of  §82,500,000  in  the  value  of  farm 
stock  since  1885.  On  January  1,  1896,  there  were 
8,974,770  fewer  sheep  than  in  1893,  while  their  value 
had  fallen  from  §125,909,264  to  §65,167,735.  Think  of 
it — a  shrinkage  of  §60,000,000  in  four  years  !  Cattle 
increased  in  value  somewhat,  while  swine  decreased 
a  little.  Horses  and  mules  have  lost  §553,644,203  of 
the  value  they  held  in  1893.  The  loss  in  the  value  of 
sheep  is  charged  chiefly  to  changes  in  the  tariff. 
The  horse  and  the  mule  have  lost  a  part  of  their  job, 
and  have  been  beaten  by  electricity,  cable  and  bicycle. 

O 

The  duties  of  citizenship  can  not  be  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  farmers  too  much.  The  thoughtful,  con¬ 
servative  vote  of  the  country,  must  be  expected  in 
large  measure  from  those  living  outside  the  great 
centers  of  population.  Many  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  pressing  for  more  intelligent  consideration 
and  solution,  and  the  farmers  are  directly  interested 
in  them.  The  granting  of  franchises  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  public  services,  has  led  to  the  creation  of 
what  are  called  “  natural  monopolies.”  The  ti-ans- 
portation  of  persons  and  freight  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  relatively  few  persons  in  this  country,  and 
free  competition  for  the  regulation  of  charges  can  be, 
and  is,  destroyed.  As  population  and  traflic  increase, 
the  power  of  transportation  companies  naturally 
grows  in  geometric  ratio.  The  citizen  is  in  duty 
bound  to  consider  this  matter,  and  to  seek  to  have  in¬ 
telligent  convictions.  We  do  not  want  to  rush  into 
greater  ills,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  want  to 
drift  into  ills  equally  great.  If  it  be  true  that  our 
measure  of  values — the  dollar — grows  greater  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  annually  on  account  of  undue  limita¬ 
tion  in  quantity  of  the  material  from  which  dollars  of 
final  redemption  are  made,  then  has  the  voter  a 
serious  problem  before  him.  Farmers  are  interested 
in  having  an  honest  and  reasonably  stable  measure  of 
value — not  one  that  grows  dear  or  cheap.  It  is  their 
privilege  and  duty  to  study  the  question,  and  to  cast 
intelligent  ballots.  How  far  may  all  harmful  adul¬ 
teration  and  counterfeiting  of  products  of  the  soil  be 
prevented?  What  will  be  effective  legislation?  are 
questions  every  citizen  should  consider.  Alcohol  is 
used  to  bankrupt  people  mentally, 'morally,  physically 
and  financially,  and  to  burden  all  of  us  ;  the  control 
of  its  use  is  a  puzzling  matter,  but  intelligent  and 
conscientious  men  can  not  cast  it  aside  because  it 
puzzles.  Dozens  of  problems  confront  the  voter,  and 
both  conscience  and  intelligence  are  in  demand. 


BUS/MESS  BITS . 

C.  U.  Chapman,  Peruville,  N.  Y.,  wishes  to  sell  some  of  his  seed 
potatoes. 

That  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  for  a  practical  celery  grower, 
offered  by  A.  E.  Carswell,  Montague,  N.  J. 

E.  Goettsche,  1,049  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  a  very 
handy  device  for  spraying  potatoes.  It  will  spray  two  rcfws  at  a 
time.  The  price  is  very  reasonable. 

Mb.  N.  W.  Allyn,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  reports  that  he  has  used 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  to  reduce  a  hard  bunch  on  a  horse’s 
knee,  caused  by  knocking,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  This 
is  a  good  liniment  to  have  in  the  horse  stable. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  overlook  the  auction  sale  announce¬ 
ment  of  Ridge  Farm  on  page  267,  and  we  make  this  note  to  refer 
to  it.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Norton  is  a  careful  breeder,  and  some  of  the 
best  Jersey  and  Berkshire  blood  in  the  country  will  be  under  the 
hammer  in  this  sale,  which  takes  place  April  15,  at  Aldenville,  Pa 

The  Jarecki  Chemical  Co.,  of  Sandusky,  O.,  do  a  large  business 
in  chemicals  and  mixed  fertilizers.  Our  western  readers  who 
need  such  goods,  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  them.  This  firm 
uses  a  large  amount  of  ground  fish,  and  as  they  are  located  on 
Lake  Erie,  they  are  able  to  offer  the  best  of  bargains.  Fish  and 
potash,  as  our  readers  know,  make  a  fine  fertilizer  for  grass, 
grain  or  truck.  Lake  Erie  can  feed  your  land. 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  1,  3,  and  5  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  say  that  they  can  furnish  everything  in  the 
dairy  supply  line  to  make  first-class  butter,  except  the  brains. 
We  assume  that  the  exception  is  due  to  their  modesty.  They  have 
the  brains  all  right  ;  but  they  are,  probably,  in  the  original  pack¬ 
age,  and  not  in  shape  to  retail.  At  all  events,  they  have  brains 
enough  to  provide  an  exceptionally  fine  line  of  everything  needed 
in  the  dairy  line  from  a  skimming  ladle  to  a  complete  factory. 

If  there  is  anything  under  the  sun  that  you  need  for  the  poultry 
yard,  you  can  get  it  from  the  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply 
Co.,  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  An  incubator  to  hatch  the 
chicks,  brooder  to  care  for  them,  any  kind  of  feed,  meat,  bone, 
grit  or  shell,  drinking  fountains,  wire  fencing,  egg  cases,  bone 
mills,  roofing  paper — in  short,  everything.  Prairie  State  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders  at  a  discount  from  list  prices.  New  York  is 
a  central  shipping  point,  too.  A  large  catalogue  free  !  Send  for  it! 

The  cooks  at  our  house  have  discovered  a  use  for  Gold  Dust 
washing  powder  that  renders  it  almost  as  necessary  as  salt. 
After  using  a  pan  in  which  fat  has  been  fried,  a  little  of  the  Gold 
Dust  powder  is  dropped  into  it,  the  pan  partly  filled  with  water 
and  left  on  the  stove.  It  is  then  a  very  simple  matter  to  wash  out 
the  pan.  In  cleaning  greasy  dishes  or  anything  else  where  fat 
accumulates,  this  powder  is  wonderfully  effective.  When  used 
for  “spring  cleaning,”  it  is  about  the  most  discouraging  thing  a 
bug  can  run  against. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  plow.  It  is  true  that  some  men  will 
do  better  work  with  the  same  plow  than  others;  but  a  good  plow¬ 
man  will  do  better  work  with  some  plows  than  with  others.  Be¬ 
sides,  some  plows  are  much  lighter  draft  for  a  team  than  others, 
and  the  light-draft  plows  always  do  the  best  work.  Both  the 
swivel  and  landside  plows  made  by  the  Columbia  Plow  Works, 
Copake  Iron  Works,  N.  Y.,  are  light  draft,  easily  handled  and 
leave  the  furrow  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Fuller  descrip¬ 
tion  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Special  to  Planters! 


TREES^PLANTA 

FOR  ORCHARDS  AND  GARDENS , 

and  for  the  embellishment  of  public  and  private  grounds.  Among 

our  many  specialties  we  direct  attention  to  the 

BEAUTIFUL  NEW  DROOPING  MULBERRY. 

CAROLINA  POPLAR.— Rapid  grower;  for  streets,  screens,  etc. 
Immediately  effective. 

LOMBARDY  POPLAR.— Tall,  spiry  form. 

GOLDEN  ENGLISH  OAK.— A  superb  tree. 

SCHWEDLER’S  PURPLE  MAPLE.— A  strong  grower,  with  large, 
rich,  purple  foliage. 

SUGAR  MAPLES. — Of  various  sizes,  for  streets  and  shade. 

JAPANESE  MAPLES.— Medium-sized  trees  of1  rare  beauty,  two 
varieties.  Purple  and  Cut-leaved  Purple. 

TARTARIAN  MAPLE.— Novel  and  beautiful  small  tree. 

WIER’S  CUT-LEAVED  SILVER  MAPLE.— Most  beautiful,  rapid- 
growing  ornamental  tree,  drooping  habit. 

AMERICAN  ELM.— Nursery  grown,  well  rooted,  for  streets,  parks, 
shade  and  ornament. 

DWARF  PINE. — Hardy  dwarf  evergreen. 

PYRAMIDAL  ARBOR  VITAS.— Of  fine,  erect,  compact  habit  for 
yards.  Also,  a  large  stock  of  the  reliable  old  favorites,  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  Austrian  Pine,  and  American  Arbor  Vitse  for 
screens,  borders,  groups,  etc. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS.— In  great  variety,  including  many  novel¬ 
ties  of  special  merit,  among  which  may  be  named  Lcmoine’s 
New,  Double-flowered  Lilacs,  Golden  Elder,  Purple  Plum,  and 
the  New  Panicled  Japan  Clematis,  the  greatest  acquisition  of 
recent  years  in  climbers  for  verandas,  pillars,  etc. 

HARDY  PHLOX. — New  sorts,  rare  collection. 

NEW  and  REMARKABLE  ROSES. 

NEW  CLIMBING  ROSE  “CRIMSON  RAMBLER.” 

NEW  JAPAN  TRAILING  ROSE  WIGHURAIANA. 

HARDY  TRUE  PERPETUAL  BLOOMING  ROSE  “  CLOTH ILDE 
SOUPERT.” 

NEW  HARDY  WHITE  ROSE  MARCHIONESS  of  LONDONDERRY 
— Best  White  Rose  yet  introduced,  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  merit. 

CURRANTS. — A  large  stock  of  fine  plants  of  the  best  kinds,  Fay’s, 
Cherry,  Versailles  and  Victoria. 

LARGE  FRUITED  GOOSEBERRIES.— Unknown  and  unappre¬ 
ciated  as  yet.  Growers  who  plant  now  will  secure  valuable 
crops.  Downing ,  Industry,  Columbus,  Triumph ,  all  choice  and 
valuable  and  offered  with  our  strongest  commendation. 

SUPERLATIVE  RASPBERRY.— A  very  large,  showy,  High 
*  flavored,  Red  Raspberry. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  offer  our  large  and  complete  line  of 

nursery  stock,  embracing  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Vines,  etc.,  the  largest  and  choicest  collections  in  the 

United  States. 

For  full  particulars,  send  for  our  New  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue— 10  cents  for  postage. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

% 

56TH  YEAR.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


An  object  lesson 
in  fertilizers. 

Tn  1887  a  piece  of  land  was  broken  up  and  planted  to 
potatoes  on  the  Stoekbridge  Potato  Manure  without  any 
other  fertilizer.  It  yielded  340  bushels  per  acre. 

The  same  piece  was  planted  to  potatoes  every  year 
up  to  1895,  and  the  average  yield  for  the  eight  years  was 
384  bushels  per  acre. 

No  fertilizer  was  used  on  the  piece  during  this  time 
except 

Stoekbridge 
potato  Manure 

This  experiment,  which  is  detailed  in  our  catalogue, 
proves  what  other  farmers  have  also  found  true,  that  the 
Stoekbridge  furnishes  all  the  plant  food  crops  require  for 
large  yields,  and  in  the  best  forms  for  the  particular  crop 
grown.  The  form  of  the  plant  food  is  as  important  as 
the  quantity. 

The  Stoekbridge  Manures  are  manufactured 
“  double  strength  ”  ;  they  have  been  in  the  market  for 
nearly  25  years  and  have  always  led  in  improvement. 
They  have  been  improved  for  1896,  MORE  POT¬ 
ASH  BEING  ADDED,  IN  ONE  CASE  NEAR¬ 
LY  40  %  INCREASE, BUT  NO  INCREASE  HAS 
BEEN  HADE  IN  THE  PRICE. 

See  our  local  agents  or  address 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  43  Chatham  St,  Boston 


Peruvian  Guano, 

Containing  10  per  cent  of  Ammonia  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


Peruvian  Guano. 
Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 


Prices  on  Application  BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Tobacco. 

No  crop  varies  more  in  qual¬ 
ity  according-  to  grade  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  used  than  tobacco.  Pot¬ 
ash  is  its  most  important  re¬ 
quirement,  producing  a  large 
yield  of  finest  grade  leaf.  Use 
only  fertilizers  containing  at 
least  10%  actual 

Potash(K,o, 


in  form  of  sulphate.  To  in¬ 
sure  a  clean  burning  leaf,  avoid 
fertilizers  containing  chlorine. 

O 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

qi  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


FcimuztRS 
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THE  MARYLAND 
AGRICULTURAL  RE¬ 
PORTS  give  Pleasants’ 
Fertilizers  a  30-per  cent 
higher  valuation  than 
I  am  charging  farmers 
who  order  direct  of  me. 

WM.  A.  PLEASANTS, 

31  E.  Pratt  St.,  Balt.,Md 


PERUVIAN 

AND 

BONE 

toriuzi*5* 


W  r  i  te  for 
prices  and  cir¬ 
cular  of  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Materi¬ 
als,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemi¬ 
cals  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Formula. 


and  ompfERTILIZERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY  V 

the  Jarecki  Chemical  Col 

^SANDUSKY,  QN I  CL 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 


ASHES. 


For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Imperial  German  Health  Bureau 
reports  that  aluminum  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  cooking  utensils,  as  it  does  not 
form  poisonous  salts,  as  copper,  tin  and 
lead  do. 

* 

The  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City  intends  to  add 
to  its  other  buildings  a  gymnasium  to 
cost  $250,000.  Classes  in  physical  culture 
have  long  been  a  feature  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  work,  and  this  determination  is, 
no  doubt,  prompted  by  the  results  of 
past  work,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  better  opportunities.  As  soon  as 
women  learn  the  advantages  of  culti¬ 
vating  their  muscles,  they  will  begin  to 


cloth  cloak  and  its  trimmings  of  fox  fur, 
eaten  the  very  first  summer  and  while 
packed  in  a  box  with  strips  of  paper 
pasted  over  every  crack,  but  concluded 
that  the  furrier  made  a  bargain  fortunate 
for  himself  when  he  sold  the  fur,  though 
it  appeared  to  be  all  right.  I  forget  the 
garment’s  length  of  years,  but  they  were 
far  too  few,  its  final  destruction  being 
coeval  with  a  long  illness  of  mine 
which  left  it  forgotten  and  neglected. 
Loth  to  part  with  my  pretty  fur,  I 
attempted  steaming  it  to  kill  the  moths. 
Of  course,  it  curled  and  shrunk  into 
worthlessness.  I  threw  it  in  the  fire  and 
had  learned  one  thing. 

Since  then,  being  likely  to  lose  a 


I  judge  that  dyed  furs  are  far  less  in¬ 
viting  to  moths  than  those  merely 
dressed,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  more  valuable  sorts  are  likely  to  be 
the  ones  attacked.  Thus,  the  cheap 
black  coney  fur  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
moth-proof,  and  it  is  the  woolen  lining 
of  black  goat  carriage  robes  that  most 
needs  care. 

Such  experience  as  has  come  in  my 
way  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  : 
Many  wrappings  and  secure  pinnings  in¬ 
sure  safety,  if  all  is  right  when  articles 
are  put  away.  Camphor  or  tobacco 
helps  make  things  doubly  sure.  New 
furs  should  be  looked  to  once  or  twice 
during  the  first  summer.  Even  moth- 


discourage  their  nerves.  When  the  mus-  brown  marten  boa,  I  tried  drenching  it  eaten  furs  may  be  rescued.  Any  fur  is 


cles  become  as  active  as  the  nerves  have 
been  heretofore,  woman’s  nerves  will 
be  as  insignificant  as  her  muscles  are 
now,  and  some  of  the  patent  medicines 
will  have  slow  sales. 

* 

The  city  working  woman  is  more  in 
need  of  exercise  than  her  country  cousin, 
because  her  daily  routine  includes  less. 
The  gymnasium  is  the  device  of  theorists 
to  meet  this  need,  and  the  country 
woman  can  well  do  without  it  since  Na¬ 
ture  surrounds  her  with  the  very  well- 
springs  of  health,  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Outdoor  exercise  is  better  than 
any  other  ;  thus  the  country  woman  has 
the  advantage  of  the  woman  whose 
blessings  are  mostly  those  provided  by 
philanthropists  laboring  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  unnatural  and  unhealthful 
surroundings. 

* 

One  of  the  first  dangers  to  which  a 
baby  is  exposed,  is  that  which  may  re¬ 
sult  from  its  putting  something  injuri¬ 
ous  into  the  mouth.  A  close  observer 
will  notice  that  this  habit  of  abusing 
the  mouth  is  not  confined  to  babies,  and 
we  must  acknowledge  that  many  of  us 
besides  the  babies  need  watching  and 
scolding.  There’s  a  long  list  of  “  don’ts” 
that  would  be  appropriate  just  here,  but 
we  will  make  it  short,  to  be  continued 
some  other  time  :  Don’t  put  a  pencil  in 
your  mouth,  before  or  after  using  it. 
Don’t  put  your  fingers  in  your  mouth 
when  turning  the  pages  of  a  book.  Don’t 
carry  needles,  pins  or  anything  larger  in 
your  mouth,  unless  it  be  something  the 
dentist  recommends. 


SUMMER  CARE  OF  FURS. 

NICE  furs,  well  cared  for,  may  become 
almost  lifelong  possessions,  lend¬ 
ing  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  unforeseen 
remodelings  and,  like  the  proverbial  all- 
wool  gown,  “  good  as  long  as  even  a 
scrap  is  left.”  Some  articles  seem  to  bear 
a  charmed  atmosphere,  and  remain  year 
after  year  uninjured,  though  given  but 
a  modicum  of  care.  Such  a  wonder  was 
a  white  muff  and  tippet  of  my  youth, 
which  spent  years  in  the  attic  merely 
tied  in  its  box,  and  has  now  emerged  an 
“  ermine  ”  cape  which  a  tiny  niece  has 
worn  two  winters,  her  beloved  “  kitty,” 
very  warm  and  cozy,  and  much  admired 
as  she  sits  in  her  little  carriage.  Prob¬ 
ably  nearly  every  family  can  tell  of 
some  venerable  fur  articles,  owned  for 
years  and  still  moth  free  ;  but  in  most 
instances,  the  story  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  an  equally  vener¬ 
able  linen  pillow  slip  and  prompt  brush¬ 
ing  and  putting  away. 

For  anything  so  comfortable  and  ser¬ 
viceable,  the  best  of  care  is  none  too 
good,  and  most  of  us  prefer  to  run  no 
risks.  Safety  lies  either  in  putting  arti¬ 
cles  where  moth  millers  cannot  find 
them,  or  in  keeping  them  in  constant 
use.  I  once  heard  of  a  lady  who  kept, 
satisfactorily,  her  sealskin  coat  hung  on 
the  inside  of  her  closet  door  all  the  year 
’round,  giving  it  a  shake  almost  every 
day.  Also,  I  once  had  a  heavy  beaver- 


with  kerosene,  which  rescued  it  from 
moths  without  injury  to  the  fur. 
Naphtha  or  benzine  would  have  evapor¬ 
ated  quicker,  and  been  better  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  kerosene  was  better  than 
steam.  Using  enough  naphtha  (in  the 
open  air,  remembering  its  inflammable 
nature)  to  drench  infected  articles,  and 
putting  away  as  soon  as  drained,  would 
be  my  method  now  of  dealing  with  sus¬ 
pected  furs,  and  preserving  what  useful¬ 
ness  might  remain  in  them. 

But  unless  we  have  sickness  or  acci¬ 
dent  for  excuse,  there  is  no  reason  why 
that  first  mischievous  moth  should  ever 
begin  the  story  of  labor  and  loss.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  better  discourager  of  the  visits 
of  moth-millers  than  camphor  gum  is  to 
be  had,  but  tobacco  is  nearly,  maybe 
quite,  as  good.  The  carbolic-smelling 
moth  balls  wnich  seemed  such  a  boon, 
are  found  to  leave  so  permanent  an  odor 
that  one  hesitates  before  putting  them 
among  one’s  best  garments.  Pieces  of 
old  cotton  wet  in  turpentine  in  which 
camphor  gum  has  been  dissolved  (using 
as  much  of  the  camphor  as  the  turpen¬ 
tine  will  hold  in  solution),  are  efficacious 
and  convenient. 

The  long-haired  furs  are  liable  to 
come  forth  looking  rather  flattened  and 
mussy  unless  given  careful  packing  in 
plenty  of  room.  Trimmings  and  small 
articles  of  this  class  are  best  coiled 
loosely  in  a  box,  the  box  being  then 
wrapped  and  tied  in  several  foldings  of 
fresh  newspaper.  Bags  and  pillow  slips 
answer  well  for  smooth  furs.  Coats  and 
capes  suspended  on  yokes  or  hangers, 
and  inclosed  in  bags  of  new  unbleached 
cotton,  may  be  trusted  in  most  closets  ; 
a  casing  and  drawstring  make  a  poor 
closing  for  such  bags,  space  to  slipnoose 
a  stout  cord  about  the  top  being  far  pre¬ 
ferable  ;  let  only  the  shank  or  hook  of 
the  hanger  protrude,  and  the  weight  of 
the  whole  will  pull  the  noose  very  tight. 

Last  fall  I  chanced  to  see  a  mink  cape 
taken  from  its  wrappings.  The  cape 
had  been  laid  on  a  table  and  folded  back 
and  forth  upon  itself,  each  fold  being 
copiously  strewn  with  tobacco  till  nearly 
a  package  of  the  fine  smoking  tobacco 
had  been  used  ;  into  its  bag  the  cape  had 
then  been  slipped  to  be  pinned  securely. 
The  box  had  held  this  roll  snugly,  and 
lastly,  the  box  had  been  rolled  and 
pinned  in  a  whole  sheet.  Thus  my  friend 
had  kept  her  cape  safely,  and  saved  a 
fee  to  the  furrier.  But  another  case 
comes  to  mind  where  an  acquaintance 
had  finally  to  resign  her  fur-lined  wrap 
to  surer  quarters  than  she  could  provide. 
The  garment  was  a  valuable  one  with  an 
edging  of  some  fine,  expensive  fur.  She 
watched  it  zealously  as  spring  advanced, 
and  felt  sure  that  all  was  not  well  ; 
faithfully  she  aired  and  beat  and  combed , 
using  a  fine  steel  tool  made  expressly 
for  the  latter  work.  Not  moths  but  a  tiny 
worm  known  to  furriers,  was  pronounced 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  She  ended  by 
sending  the  garment  off  to  be  placed  in 
cold  storage  where  it  must  have  been 
safer,  for  it  seems  to  have  lost  none  of 
its  elegance. 


worth  saving  till  its  further  use  appears, 
though  seven  or  twice  seven  years  pass 
before  it  is  disclosed. 

PRUDENCE  T.  PRIMROSE. 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

A  CERTAIN  prisoner,  years  ago,  be¬ 
ing  in  chains,  was  obliged  to  em¬ 
ploy  others  to  write  his  letters  for  him. 
However,  he  always  endeavored  to  Sign 
his  name  with  his  own  hands.  Once, 
after  writing  his  signature,  he  plain¬ 
tively  adds,  “  Remember  my  bonds,”  as 
if  to  remind  his  friends  to  whom  the 
epistle  was  sent,  that  however  imperfect 
the  script,  his  heavy  chains  were  the  ex¬ 
cuse.  Surely  this  would  be  a  kindlier 
world  now  if  we  all  could  remember  our 
neighbors’  bonds.  Who  knows  how  the 
chain  of  quick  temper,  impatience,  jeal¬ 
ousy  or  even  ill  health,  holds  down 
the  hands  that  really  try  to  do  better 
things  ? 

Two  knights  once  met  on  either  side 
of  a  shield,  and  fell  to  fighting  because 
one  called  it  gold  while  the  other 
thought  it  silver.  Each  was  right  from 
his  point  of  view.  Mrs.  A  wonders  how 
Mrs.  B  can  be  so  careless  a  housekeeper, 
while  Mrs.  B  thinks  Mrs.  A  painfully 
particular,  while  the  first  has  a  small 
family  with  every  convenience  to  help 
her,  and  the  latter  a  houseful  of  child¬ 
ren  and  dyspepsia  !  Many  troubles  and 
quarrels  in  families  come  from  the 
inability  of  the  members  to  see  from 
more  than  one  point  of  view. 

It  does  seem  that  we  could  all  live 
happier  lives  if,  instead  of  judging 
others  harshly  for  every  mistake  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  standard,  we  could  look  at 
them  from  another  point  of  view,  and 
remember  what  bonds  they  may  have 
that  hinder  perfection,  for  do  we  not  all 
need  excuses  ?  mollie  wiggins. 


"  OUT  OF  THE  CRADLE  INTO  THE 
WORLD/’ 

ONE  of  the  good  new  books  just  pub¬ 
lished  is  entitled,  “  Out  of  the 
Cradle  into  the  World,  or,  Self-Educa¬ 
tion  Through  Play,”  by  J.  Benjamin  At¬ 
kins.  I  wish  all  parents  and  teachers 
could  have  the  good  fortune  to  read  the 
book.  It  is  so  full  of  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  is  written  in  such  an  easy, 
readable  style,  that  one  reads  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume 
without  finding  a  dull  page — something 
of  a  recommendation  fora  book  of  nearly 
400  pages. 

Since  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
long  vacation  for  the  children,  it  is  a 
propitious  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
parents  and  teachers  to  the  purpose  of 
play.  Among  the  many  interesting  chap¬ 
ters,  one  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
“  Play,  the  Natural  Occupation  of  Child¬ 
ren  ”  ;  another  takes  up  the  subject  of 
“  Physical  Development  Through  Play  ”  ; 
following  this  is  a  chapter  on  “  Mental 
Development  Through  Play.”  These 
headings  may  sound  heavy,  but  the 
whole  book  is  interspersed  with  such 
naive  sayings  of  children,  given  as  illus¬ 


trations  of  the  views  put  forth,  that  it 
reads  rather  like  a  story  than  a  treatise 
on  child  development.  The  book  closes 
with  the  “  Effect  of  Play  on  After  Life.” 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  who  read  the 
book,  that  will  not  feel  more  or  less 
guilty  when  they  reflect  upon  their  own 
experience,  how  many  times  they  have 
put  a  damper  upon  innocent  health  and 
soul-giving  play.  We  are  too  prone  to 
consider  our  children  idle  when  they  are 
“just  playing,”  and  this  book  is  just 
what  we  need  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  play  is  God’s  and  Nature’s 
method  of  teaching.  “  The  child  has  a 
divinely  creative  mind  and  soul,  stirring 
his  inner  life.  It  is  what  the  child  ought 
to  be,  and  will  be,  which  is  beating  be¬ 
neath  what  he  is  now.  He  is  the  true 
poet,  acting  his  own  creation.  He  is  a 
day  dreamer,  dramatizing  his  own 
dreams.  Playthings  are  the  trellis  and 
play  is  the  germinating  mind  climbing 
up  the  trellis  to  bud  and  bloom.”  “  Pro¬ 
vide  innocent  amusements  that  will  en¬ 
tertain  the  child,  awaken  the  intellect, 
and  call  out  the  affection  of  the  heart. 
Make  play  educational,  physically,  men¬ 
tally,  socially,  morally.” 

The  philosophy  of  Spencer,  Preyerand 


In  some  conditions  the  gain 
from  the  use  of  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
is  rapid.  For  this  reason  we 
put  up  a  50c.  size,  which  is 
enough  for  an  ordinary  cough 
or  cold,  or  useful  as  a  trial  for 
babies  and  children. 

In  other  conditions  gain 
must  be  slow,  sometimes 
almost  imperceptible,  health 
can’t  be  built  up  in  a  day.  For 
this  Scott's  Emulsion  must  be 
taken  as  nourishment,  food 
rather  than  medicine,  food 
prepared  for  tired  and  weak 
digestions. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  has  her  n  endorsed  by 
the  medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  (Ask 
your  doctor.)  This  is  because  ft  Is  always 
palatable— always  uniform— always  contains 
the  purest  Norwegian  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypo- 
phosphites. 

Put  up  In  50  cent  and  $1.00  sizes.  The 
small  size  may  be  enough  to  cure  your 
cough  or  help  your  baby. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

*3.  SHOE  be^o!.nldThe 

If  you  pay  84  to  80  for  shoes,  ex- 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and 
see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  ■ 

OVER  IOO  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUTTON, 
and  LACE,  made  In  all 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  We 
make  and 
sell  more 
$3  Shoes 

_  than  any 

other 

manufacturer  In  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  85, 

84,  83.50,  82.50,  82.25  Shoes- 
82.50,  82  and  81.75  for  boys.  ’ 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of.  to®  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  fill 
your  order.  Send  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W,  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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other  authorities  is  embodied  in  such  a 
way  that  the  author  has  given  the  best 
scientific  thought  in  the  most  popular 
form.  MRS.  W.  A.  KELLEBMAN. 


WORDS  FOR  WOMEN. 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 
At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown; 

Or  that  the  foot-prints,  when  the  days  are  wet, 
Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them  frown. 

If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot, 

Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  chamber  floor; 

If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  it  patter  in  my  home  once  more; 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 
To-morrow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the  sky — 

There  is  no  woman  in  God’s  world  could  say 
She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 

But,  ah  !  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 
Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head; 

My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  is  flown ; 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead  ! 

—May  Riley  Smith. 

_ Louisa  M.  Alcott  :  “Food,  fire  and 

shelter  are  not  all  that  women  need,  and 
the  noble  discontent  that  asks  for  more 
should  not  be  condemned,  but  helped,  if 
possible.” 

_ H.  E.  Harvey  in  Westminster  Re¬ 
view  :  “As  women  have,  on  the  whole, 
obediently  conformed  to  the  character 
which  was  required  of  them  for  6,000 
years  or  so,  I  think  now  that  they  have 
begun  to  announce  publicly  that  they 
have  opinions  of  their  own,  that  they  are 
due,  at  the  very  least,  a  fair  hearing.” 
_ T.  W.  Higginson  in  Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zar  :  “  However  desirable  and  just  it 

is  that  women’s  pay  for  the  same  work 
should  be  precisely  what  that  of  man 
is,  we  must  remember  that  the  whole 
question  of  their  employment  is  in  a 
transition  state  ;  and  that  one  great  aid 
in  their  introduction  into  a  great  variety 
of  pursuits  has  been  the  fact  that  they 
would  work  for  less.” 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Misses’  Basque. 

The  fronts  are  arranged  over  fitted  lin¬ 
ings  that  close  in  the  center  in  a  style 
that  is  very  becoming.  The  full  vest 
portion  is  box  plaited  at  the  top,  and 
gathered  at  the  lower  edge  to  droop 
softly  over  a  smooth-fitting  girdle  sec¬ 
tion  of  velvet,  closing  at  the  left  side 
under  the  jacket  fronts.  The  short, 
pointed  jacket  fronts  are  decorated  with 
large,  fancy  buttons,  large  ripple  revers 


turning  back  at  the  upper  edges  and  ex¬ 
tending  on  the  back  to  finish  under  the 
box  plait  in  the  center.  The  back  is 
close  fitting  to  the  waist  line,  below 
which  falls,  in  stylish  ripples,  the  grad¬ 
uated  box  plait  in  the  center  flaring  at 
the  lower  edge.  The  standing  collar  of 
light  silk  has  a  ripple  collar  of  velvet 
drooping  from  its  upper  edge  to  match 
the  cuffs  that  finish  the  wrists  of  the 
full  sleeves.  Pattern  No.  6719  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  of  10,  12,  14  and  16  years 
of  age. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adw. 


Brighten  the  Prospect  — When  there 
is  no  prospect  of  having  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  peas,  beans,  corn  or  strawberries, 
except  by  one’s  own  exertions,  then,  oh, 
woman  !  take  the  hoe  and  weedei*,  and 
go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  ! 
Have  the  garden  at  all  hazards,  and 
thereby,  perchance,  gain  better  health, 
a  well-furnished  table,  and,  possibly,  a 
better  filled  purse.  may  maple. 


“Pearl  top,”  “pearl  glass,” 
“tough  glass,”  “no  smell,” 
and  “best  light,”  are  great 
big  things.  “Macbeth’  in¬ 
cludes  them  all,  if  you  get  the 


The  Baby’s  Bed. — The  blessed  baby — 
should  neither,  in  winter,  nor  in  sum¬ 
mer,  be  put  to  sleep  with  its  elders,  but 
in  a  cr'b  by  itself.  If  you  can’t  afford  a 
crib,  suspend  a  clothes  basket  from  the 
ceiling.  Make  the  baby’s  bed  covers  of 
wool — wool  batting  to  line  comfortables 
is  far  and  away  superior  to  cotton,  so 
much  lighter  in  weight  for  the  warmth 
rendered.  The  best  of  mothers,  and  of 
fathers,  are  likely  in  the  tossings  of 
sleep,  to  injure  a  tender  infant,  so  for 
the  comfort  and  health  of  all  concerned, 
give  the  baby  a  bed  by  itself — but  not 
low  down  to  the  floor,  where  the  bad  air 
settles,  after  the  style  of  the  old-time 
trundle  bed.  m.  w.  f. 


;pU;swUM£0Uj$i  gUmtisinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
This  Rural  New-Yorker. 


!  Drs.  Maybe 

and . 

Mustbe. 


You  choose  the  old  doctor 
before  the  young  one.  Why? 
Because  you  don’t  want  to  en¬ 
trust  your  life  in  inexperienced 
hands.  True,  the  young  doctor 
may  be  experienced.  But  the  old 
doctor  must  be.  You  take  no 
chances  with  Dr.  Maybe,  when 
Dr.  Mustbe  is  in  reach.  Same 
with  medicines  as  with  medi¬ 
cine  makers  —  the  long-tried 
remedy  has  your  confidence. 
You  prefer  experience  to  experi¬ 
ment — when  you  are  concerned. 
The  new  remedy  may  be  good 
—  but  let  somebody  else  prove 
it.  The  old  remedy  must  be 
good  —  judged  on  its  record  of 
cures.  Just  one  more  reason 
for  choosing  AYER'S  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  in  preference  to  any 
other.  It  has  been  the  standard 
household  Sarsaparilla  for  half 
a  century.  Its  record  inspires 
confidence  —  fifty  years  of 
cures.  If  others  may  be  good, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  must  be. 
You  take  no  chances  when  you 
take  AYER'S  Sarsaparilla. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR? 


A  FIRST-CLASS 

Buggy, 

Carriage 
Phaeton 
or  Trap 

at  a  reasonable  low 
price.  OH,  IS  THAT 
ALL,  then  write  to 


AMBROSE  &  HARRIS  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Perin  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Don't  Buy  until  you  get  their  catalogue  and  prices. 


chimney  made  for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  an  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


may  be  changed— made  beauti  ful  at  small  cos  t. 

NEW  WALL  PAPERS 


— all  grades— 50%  less  than  common  prices. 

Samples  and  guide  to  papering,  FREE.  Describe  room*  an4 
•  atate  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper  hauger’i  outfit  complete,  91. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1233  Filbert  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 
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YOUR  WIFE 

Then  save  her  strength,  save 
her  health,  save  I 
her  beauty  and  . 
make  her  nappy ' 
U  ,  by  buying  her  a  . 
V  FAULTLESS 
QUAKER  DISH  1 
WASHER.  t 
It  is  a  marvel  of 
simplicity  and  n  ( 
wonder  for  utility. 

Washes,  rinces,  1 
_  dries  A  polishes. 
“T  in  two  minutes. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  | 
It  sells  quickly. 
Everybody  wants  it  when  they  once  see  it.  Agents  | 
make  money  rapidly.  Write  today  for  terms,  etc.  t 

The  Quaker  Novelty  Co.  Salem,  Ohio. 


$95 


WEEKLY 


$.7,000  yearly,  no  experience  re¬ 
quired,  failure  impossibles  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 


VfYJtA  V.  NOKYS,  Cranford,  N.  J.  Rose-C.  Br. 
1YJL  Leghorns,  the  best  breed;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 
printing  for  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  stock  raisers. 
Letter-heads,  Envelopes, 
Cards,  Tags,  Circulars,  etc.  New  type,  good 
work,  reasonable  prices. 

BOULT HY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


;-Farm  of  155  acres,  four  miles  from 
Dover,  Del.,  lying  on  two  county 
roads;  buildings  good.  There  are  peach,  apple  and 
cherry  trees  on  the  place.  25  acres  wood ;  soil  good. 
Brice,  $5,UOO;  $5,000  may  remain.  Address 

F.  R.  SPAIN,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE.— First-class  farm,  about  200  acres,  with¬ 
in  3  miles  of  Poughkeepsie,  cheap  or  on  easy  terms, 
or  will  trade  for  New  York  City  property.  Full  in¬ 
formation,  John  Dunphy,  29  Ferry  St.,  New  York,  or 
Wilkinson  &  Cossum,  Attorneys,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Whv  Pay  Retail  Price 

When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  mfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Direct 

from  maker,  and  save 
intermediate  profits  and 
have  the  maker’s  guar¬ 
antee — a  difference  of  40  per  cent,  in 
your  favor.  Freight  paid  both  ways 
if  not  as  represented.  Carriages, 
Buggies  and  Spring  Wagons. 
Our  1896  Bicycles  are  marvels  of 
beauty.  You  pay  for 
the  wheel  and  not  for  a 
fancy  name, 

Binghamton  Carriage  and  C’jrele  Co. 

Binghamton^  N.  Y. 


Prf>ww»vyyvwvvvvww¥¥i 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURR1ES,  WAGONS, 


■A  '  Grade,  lit. 

Btyle,  Fini»h. 


CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  iB  the  beat  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  flnegt,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  foi 


rooms,  factories  :  Court! 


All  work  guaranteed. 

'or  1896.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices,  sales- 

A 11  lance  Carriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


"A'GradfcilO. 

Durability. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


No.  lSt<— Surrey  Harness,  Price  $14.50. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $20. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  23  years,  at 
wholesale  prices, saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages, 90  styles  of  Har¬ 
ness,  41  styles  Riding 
Saddles.  Top  Bnggiosas 
low  as  $35.  Pnaetons  as  low 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons  $31  to 
$50.  Send  for  large  Catalogue. 


No.  723— Price,  with  lamps,  sunshade,  apron 
and  fenders,  $60.00.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  At  HARNE8S  MFC.  CO.,  W.B.  Pratt,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 


w!!L  Picket  Lawn  Fence 


Steel  Posts,  Steel  Bails  and  Steel  Gates;  Bteei  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  llog 
Fence,  24  to  58 1  n.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.etc.  Catalogue  Iree. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St..  DeKalb.  IIL 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


Combines  more  points  of  merit  than  any 
other  fence  made.  A  trial  will  convince 
you.  Write  for  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

19  Rush  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


H E  DIVIDE  THE  WORLD 

nto  three  classes.  Those  who  will  have  the  best. 
Those  who  want  the  best,  and  those  who  don't  care 
;o  it's  clieap.  The  first  always  buy  Page  fence,  the 
second  mo*t  always,  and  the  third  buy  one  of  the 
many  substitutes. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot 
i  Get  his  1896  catalogue, 
tells  all  about  The  Best 
6  Farm  Fence  Made. 

W<  J.  ADAM,  J 

Lo-» 


™:  EMPIRE 

tuccessc.hin0  I  Over  Min  use. 

NEWLY  IMPROVED 

Pickets 30 cts.  per  rod.  Steel  Posts.  Steel  Pickets. 

,  Wire  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Catalogue  FREE. 

EMPIRE  MACHINE  CO.  Richmond,  Ind. 


DMCCCI  |  Staple  Puller  and 
nUOOLLL  O  Wire  Splicer. 

Drives  and  pulls  staples, 
cuts  and  splices  wire.  Its 
special  use  Is  in  building 
and  repairing  wire  fences, 
but  may  be  used  for  many 
different  purposes  about  a 
farm.  Saves  Its  cost  In  odo 
day’s  work.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  It. 
Price.  $1 25.  Ask  your 
hardware  merchant  for  It. 
RUSSELL  HARDWARE 
AND  IMPLEMENT  MEG. 
CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 
The  Rubal  New-Yobkeb,  New  Yobk. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hay  prices  are  unchanged. 

Choice  honey  is  not  in  large  supply. 

Furs  are  low,  and  market  very  dull. 

Bermuda  onions  are  arriving  freely. 

Butter  has  dropped  slightly  in  price. 

Lettuce  has  been  in  light  supply  of  late. 

The  season  is  backward  the  country  over. 

Catawba  grapes  are  still  on  the  fruit  stands. 

A  very  few  cranberries  are  still  found  in  market. 

Duck  and  goose  eggs  are  bringing  good  prices. 

Hops  show  no  improvement,  and  sales  are  very 
slow. 

Evaporated  apples  have  gone  still  lower  in 
price. 

Wax  beans  sell  higher  than  green,  if  clean  and 
bright. 

Exports  of  bacon  to  Cuba  are  increasing  largely 
of  late.- 

Dried  beans  are  very  dull,  with  no  improvement 
in  price. 

Large  numbers  of  hog-dressed  veals  have  been 
received. 

Florida  beans  are  in  light  supply,  and  sell  at 
full  prices. 

A  light  crop  of  maple  sugar  is  predicted  for 
this  year. 

Choice  apples  are  scarce,  and  sell  readily  at 
high  prices. 

The  law  allows  the  sale  of  wild  ducks,  snipe 
and  plover  until  April  30. 

Marrow  squashes  sell  for  a  higher  price  than 
Hubbards  in  this  market. 

It  is  reported  that  one-half  of  the  Texas  peach 
crop  has  been  killed  by  frost. 

Heavy  snow  melted  by  heavy  rains,  has  caused 
disastrous  floods  in  many  localities. 

A  barrel  of  good  turnips  is  now  worth  as  much 
as  a  barrel  of  potatoes — something  unusual. 

Hothouse  lambs  have  arrived  in  only  moderate 
numbers,  but  outside  quotations  are  extreme. 

Fancy  Florida  strawberries  sell  readily  at  good 
prices,  but  many  of  the  arrivals  are  too  poor  to 
fill  the  bill. 

Two  car-loads  of  Merino  sheep  have  been  col¬ 
lected  in  Vermont  to  be  sent  to  South  Africa  for 
breeding  purposes. 

The  demand  for  poultry  has  fallen  off,  and 
prices  have  declined  considerably.  Good  turkeys 
sell  well  at  fair  prices. 

There  is  trouble  among  the  peanut  dealers,  the 
Virginia  combination  being  at  war  with  the  com¬ 
bination  of  western  dealers. 

Egg  prices  have  advanced  somewhat  and  the 
market  cleaned  up  well  for  the  Easter  trade. 
How  it  will  be  after  this  is  over,  is  hard  to  tell. 

In  spite  of  the  low  price  and  immense  stock  of 
old  potatoes,  new  potatoes  from  Florida  and  Ber¬ 
muda  are  selling  readily  at  considerably  higher 
prices. 

Pittsburgh  market  quotations  seem  to  run  nearly 
the  same  as  those  in  New  York.  This  being  the 
case,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  for  western  ship¬ 
pers  to  investigate  that  market  more  fully  before 
shipping  produce. 

A  Philadelphia  firm  captured  what  is  claimed 
to  be  the  biggest  bag  contract  ever  awarded  in 
this  country.  The  number  is  6,000,000 — half  cot¬ 
ton  and  half  burlap— to  be  delivered  to  the  Sugar 
Trust  within  the  year  beginning  April  1,  last. 

The  number  of  coffee  plantations  in  Costa  Rica 
is  said  to  be  8,595,  containing  no  less  than  26,282,- 
874  trees.  Last  year’s  crop,  according  to  official 
statistics,  was  approximately,  34,000,000  pounds, 
representing  a  value  of  more  than  $9,000,000. 
Pretty  good  for  a  republic  of  not  much  more  than 
200,000  population. 

The  supply  of  pineapples  is  expected  to  be 
about  up  to  the  average  this  year,  in  spite  of  re¬ 
ports  to  the  contrary.  The  orchards  in  Cuba  have 
not  been  molested  materially,  and  other  sources 
of  supply  have  a  tolerable  crop.  The  Florida 
crop  is  fairly  promising,  notwithstanding  the 
freeze  of  two  years  ago. 

It  is  stated  that  an  ordinance  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Department 
of  Agriculture  providing  that  all  cattle  hereafter 
imported  into  France  shall  be  subject  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  If,  by  such  examination,  it  be 
learned  that  any  animal  is  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis,  the  owner  must  either  have  it  killed  or 
send  it  back.  If  the  animal  is  to  be  killed  in 
France,  it  must  be  taken  to  a  public  slaughter 
house.  The  French  Government  has  already 
provided  for  the  inspection  of  all  cattle  owned 
and  kept  in  the  country. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wind-up  of  Wisconsin  Institutes.— The  tenth 
winter  campaign  of  Wisconsin  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tutes  has  just  closed  with  the  annual  round-up 
institute  at  Watertown.  Over  100  institutes  have 
been  held.  At  each  meeting,  five  sessions  are 
held,  occupying  two  days.  The  institutes  are  as 
popular  as  ever.  In  most  cases,  the  number  in 
attendance  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the 
largest  hall  in  the  place.  The  institutes  are  a 
branch  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  a  system  of 
university  extension  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  community  ;  50,000  copies  of  the  bulletin  are 
issued  for  free  distribution.  The  meeting  at 
Watertown  continued  for  four  days,  and  was 
attended  by  I’epresentative  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
and  neighboring  States.  The  last  day  there  was 
a  conference  of  international  institute  workers. 


Wisconsin  cheese  has ”h ad  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  its  manu¬ 
facture  has  been  a  leading  industry  ;  but  of  late, 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  filled  cheese  have 
been  a  great  injury  to  the  business.  Strong 
resolutions  were  adopted  at  Watertown,  denounc¬ 
ing  the  stuff  and  urging  Congress  to  pass  some 
law  to  prevent  the  fraud.  a.  c.  h. 

Hard  Times  in  Henry  County,  III.— This  has 
been  the  hardest  year  ever  known  to  the  farmers 
in  this  vicinity.  Oats  yielded  14  bushels  (on  an 
average)  of  musty  grain,  worth  13  cents,  and  very 
little  musty  straw.  Hay  was  a  total  failure,  not 
cut.  Hogs  died  of  the  cholera.  Corn  yielded 
35  or  40  bushels  per  acre,  worth  23  cents.  As  these 
are  the  main  crops  in  this  locality,  can  any  one 
figure  any  prosperity  to  the  farmer  where  rent  is 
$5  per  acre  ?  f.  n. 

Peach  Buds  at  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. — An  examination  of  the  peach  trees  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  grounds,  on 
March  23,  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  blos¬ 
som  buds  were  in  good  condition.  On  some 
trees,  nearly  all  the  buds  were  sound.  On  a  few 
trees,  a  considerable  number  were  killed,  the  esti¬ 
mated  per  cent  of  killed  buds  being  40.  One  or 
two  trees  showed  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  buds  killed.  The  greatest  proportion  of  killed 
buds  on  any  tree  will,  probably,  reach  about  60 
percent.  The  injury,  at  jiresent,  is  not  sufficient 
seriously  to  injure  the  peach  crop.  If  favorable 
conditions  exist  from  this  time  until  the  peaches 
are  set,  the  indications  are  that  the  peach  buds 
killed  at  the  present  time  may  prove  beneficial, 
rather  than  an  injury,  by  thinning  the  fruit. 

G.  C.  w. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  STAR  OF  HOPE. 

“I  had  lost  all 
hope  and  gone  to 
my  father’s  to  die,” 
said  Mrs.  Molib 
Evans,  of  Mound , 
Coryell  Co .,  Texas. 
‘‘I  gave  birth  to  a 
baby  a  year  ago,  the 
5th  of  Tune  last,” 
she  adds,  “and 
seemed  to  do  very 
well  for  8  or  9  days, 
and  then  I  began  to 
feel  very  bad,  my 
feet  began  to  swell, 
my  stomach  was  all 
wrong  and  I  seemed 
to  suffer  with  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be 
borne.  I  was  in  bed 
5  months  and  there 
was  not  a  day  that  it 
seemed  I  could  live. 
We  had  the  best 
doctors  that  our 
country  afforded.  I 
was  a  skeleton. 
Every  one  that  saw 
me  thought  that  I 
would  never  pet 
well.  I  had  palpita¬ 
tion  and  pain  in  the  heart,  terrible  pain  in 
my  right  side  just  under  the  ribs,  terrible 
headaches  all  the  time  ;  a  bearing  down 
sensation  ;  a  distressed  feeling  in  my  stom¬ 
ach  all  the  time  ;  could  hardly  eat  anything 
and  it  looked  as  if  I  would  starve.  All  the 
time  I  would  take  such  weak  trembling 
spells,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  stand 
it.  There  were  six  doctors  treating  me 
when  I  commenced  taking  your  medicine. 
I  had  lost  all  hope  and  gone  to  my  father’s 
to  die.  I  commenced  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  his  *  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  ’  together,  and  I  took 
them  regularly  until  I  felt  as  if  life  was 
worth  living  again.” 

“I  weigh  more  than  I  have  weighed  for 
ten  years.  My  friends  say  that  I  look  better 
than  they  ever  saw  me.  The  first  two  bot¬ 
tles  did  me  more  good  than  all  the  medicine 
I  had  taken.  My  stomach  has  never  hurt 
me  since.  I  can  eat  anything  I  want  and  as 
much  as  I  want.  If  you  want  to  use  this  in 
favor  of  your  medicine,  I  am  a  living  wit¬ 
ness  to  testify  to  it,  and  will,  to  anybody 
who  wants  to  know  further  of  my  case.” 

&rirvu^Q  . 


Unjust 

taxation 

has  always  merited 

condemnation. 
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I  UNJUST  tax 
is  contrary  to 
every  instinct  of 
reason  and  equi¬ 
ty.  Men  and 
nations  rebel 
against  it.  The 
man  who  buys 
“cheap”  harvesting  machinery  is 
doomed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  for  replacing  parts  that 
break— parts  that  wear  out  too 
soon.  This  is  unjust  taxation. 

McCORMICK  HarvestingMa- 
chines  are  built  upon  honor.  They 
insure  the  purchaser  against  extor¬ 
tion  for  repairs;  parts  that  should 
not  break  do  not  break,  because 
scientific  figuring  enters  into  their 
construction;  parts  that  wear  do 
not  show  wear,  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
placed  until  after  long,  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  The  first  cost  of  a  McCor¬ 
mick  is  a  little  more  than  the  first 
cost  of  other  machines,  but  with 
the  McCormick  you  get  more  than 
you  pay  for,  while  with  the  others 
you  pay  for  more  than  you  get. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago. 

Agents  Everywhere. 


SSAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &WaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


FOR  SALE 


CHEAP.  One  Perpetual  Baling 
Press.  Size  of  bale  14  x  16  inches 
3  feet,  weighing  100  to  125  pounds.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  addiess  F.  H.  TUTH1LL.  Rocky  Point.  N.  Y. 


The  Zephaniah  Breed 
Weeder  and  Cultivator 


Will  work  corn,  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
squashes,  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  cabbages, 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  cauliflower,  celery,  onions 
(think  of  it.  onions!)  strawberry  plantations  (both 
new  and  old),  asparagus  (during  cutting  season)  and 
many  other  crops,  all  witboutothereultivation,  hand- 
hoeing  or  hand-weeding,  while  for  grain  fields  they 
have  no  equal. 

Our  No.  1  and  2  (two  horse)  will  work  clean  25  to  28 
acres  per  day.  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  (one  horse)  will  work 
15  to  18  acres  per  day.  With  our  No.  8  one  man’s  time 
will  care  for  five  to  seven  acres  of  onions  until  they 
are  94-inch  in  diameter  without  hand  weeding. 

Send  to-day  for  circular  describing  nine  sizes  and 
styles  of  Sulky,  Walking  and  Hand  machines.  It  also 
contains  an  article  on  “  Weeds  and  Tillage,”  by  Prof. 
Taft,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  “  Shallow 
vs.  Deep  Cultivation.”  by  Prof.  Hunt,  of  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  and  “  How  I  Grow  3(X)  to  400  bushels  of 
Potatoes  in  Massachusetts,”  by  C.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  of 
Upton.  Mass.,  an  authority  on  potato  culture.  Address 

Desk  No.  12,  The  Z.  Breed  Weeder  Co. 

26  Merchants  Row ,  Boston ,  Mass. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Cern,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  in  hills, 
drills  <fc  checks, 
i  n  distances 
desired.  It  is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton.  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


Being  specialists  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  spray  pumps,  we  produce  a 
superior  article.  Our  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps  are  unsurpassed. 

PRAY  PUMP 

|  Nc  Codlin  Moth.  Bugs,  Curculio, 
etc  ,  escape  where  our  pumps  are 
used  Write  for  circulars.  Big 
,  money  for  agents.  We  pay  the  freight. 

j,  ASHLAND  MFC.  CO.  Box  "B,”  Ashland 


THE  IMPROVED 

Excelsior  Powder  Duster 

OR  DRY  SPRAYER. 

One  acre  per  hour.  Simple, 
Effective.  AGENTS  WANTED 
$  Circulars  Free. 


The  Excelsior  Company, 

New  Haven.  Conn. 


ROUGH  ON  THE  CAT 


But  the  rest  of  the  family  greatly 

pleased . 

The  No.  5  United  States  Cream  Separator  gives  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  It  makes  the  good  wife  laugh,  the 
hired  man  smile,  and  the  cat  cry  out,  “no  more  skim 
milk,  for  it  is  too  thin  and  poor  for  me.”  The  Separator 
does  its  work  perfectly,  runs  easily  and  steadily.  We 
could  not  do  without  it.  R.  L.  FROST, 

March  30,  1896.  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

SEND  FOR  A  NEW  CAT 

alogue  giving  full  details,  free  to  all. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Bradley’s  Standard  Fertilizers  are  eminently  adapted 
I  for  growing  Sweet  Corn,  either  with  or  without  stable 
manure.  This  is  one  of  many  letters  received  from 
delighted  growers  everywhere.  Burlington,  mass.,  nov.  26,  i«». 

“  On  April  24 1  planted  sweet  corn  on  apiece  of  sandy  loam  on  a  side  hill  slanting  to  the  east  containing 
1  acre  and  60  rods.  I  spread  1,800  pounds  of  Bradley’s  Fertilizer  broadcast,  and  put  700  pounds  in  the  hill.  I 
No  other  fertilizer  was  used.  Although  the  crop  was  twice  cut  down  by  the  frosts,  I  began  marketing  it 
August  8.  The  yield  was  fully  600  boxes.  After  harvesting  the  corn,  I  sowed  the  piece  to  grass  with¬ 
out  further  fertilization  and  have  a  fine  catch.  I  have  used  your  goods  for  twenty  years  and  have  invar 
riably  gotten  good  results  from  them.”  F.  E.  Ham. 

Bbadley  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Local  Agents  everywhere. 
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BUTTER—  NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 21  @— 

Western,  firsts . 19  @20 

Western,  seconds . 1(5  @18 

Western,  thirds . 13  @15 

8tate  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 19  @20 

Firsts . 17  @18 

Seconds . 14  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 18t£@— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 17  @18 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  @16 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 15  @16^ 

Seconds . 12  @13 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @14 

Beconds .  11  @11!^ 

Thirds . 10  (310!^ 

Factory,  fancy . —  @— 

Factory,  firsts . 12  @13 

Factory,  seconds . 10H@11 

Factory,  thirds .  9  @10 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  State,  fall  make . 13  @18 

Western,  summer  make . 12  @18 

State  dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest . 14^@15 

Firsts .  13  @13kS 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds . 9  @10 

Western  factory .  8  @11 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby; .  12J^3  13 

Pennsylvania  &  Md.,  country  marks _  12  @  12 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  11J4@  12 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  choice .  11  @  11 14 

Common  to  good. . .  10>£@  10-% 

Duck,  Md.,  per  doz .  28  @  29 

Western,  per  doz .  27  ®  28 

Southern,  per  doz .  25  @  27 

Goose,  per  doz .  70  @  80 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  extra,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  50@B  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . .  0034  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  25@4  10 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  25 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl  . . 2  25@3  00 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  6@  15 

Catawba,  per  case  . 1  26@2  25 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  extra,  fancy,  per  quart..  30@  40 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  15@  2o 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  25@  8  25 

Timothy .  S  60@  4  60 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  90@  95 

No.  2 .  80@  85 

aNo.  3 .  65®  75 

Clover,  mixed .  70@  80 

Clover .  60@  65 

Salt .  45@  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  75®  95 

Short  rye .  50@  60 

Oat .  60®  60 

Wheat .  40@  45 

HONEY . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . —  @— 

Fair,  per  lb . —  ®— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Extracted,  per  lb . 4  @6 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 12  @11 

Extracted,  per  lb . 5  @6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @65 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  8  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6 J^@  7Jk£ 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4  ~@  6 

Small,  per  lb .  3  @  3 M 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

8pring  lambs,  each . 3  00  @6  00 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ..  8  @  12 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6^@  — 

60  to  80  lbs.  per  lb .  6  @  — 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5W@  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4J4@  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

POTATOE8. 

Bermuda,  new,  per  bbl .  7  00@8  00 

Second  crop,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  50 

seconds,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  (0 

Havana,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . l  25@1  50 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . .  l  00@1  25 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  7i-@i  00 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  60®  80 

8tate  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  76@1  00 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  50@  75 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  50@  75 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  60@  70 

Common,  per  sack .  50@  60 

8weets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  E0@5  00 

8outh  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  75@3  25 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . 5  0033  25 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 1  50@2  60 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9>^@  _ 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  9}£ 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  ho  @  65 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . l  12  @1  37 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Char.,  colossal,  per  do/,  bunches. 6  00@7  00 

Charleston,  prime. per  do/,  bunch . 4  00@5  00 

Charleston,  shorts,  per  doz  bunches . 3  o0@4  00 

Charleston,  culls,  per  doz  bunches .  2  50@3  50 

N.  C.,  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 3  U0®6  00 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 2  50@0  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@1  25 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 2  50@5  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5<®  15 

Cabbage.  Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 2  25@2  75 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  50 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 


Fok  Allaying  Hoarseness  and  Irritation  op 
the  Throat,  use  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 
25c.  a  box.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl . 3  00@4  50 


California,  per  case . . 2  00@3  50 

Celery,  fancy,  large .  75@  — 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40@  65 

Small,  per  doz .  15®  30 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50@1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  box . 1  50@3  60 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  5U@3  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3@  6 

Kale,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  75 

Lettuce, Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@3  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  00@6  00 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00®  1  50 

Onions,  Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  0U@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  50@2  00 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Radishes,  Fla,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@4  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  69@2  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75®1  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@4  00 

Tomatoes,  Ha.,  per  carrier . 1  503  3  50 

Per  crate . 1  0j@2  60 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  00@3  00 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  253  40 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl . 1  25®  — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,169  cans  of  milk, 
191  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  374  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.32  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


elluncmttf  gUmlisinn , 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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BOWKER’S 
ANIMAL  MEAL 

Is  better  than 

Scraps,  because  it  furnishes 

-  meat  and  bone  in  a 
finer,  dryer  form,  easier  to  digest, 
requiring  no  preparation  for  use. 
It  is  better  than 

Bone,  because  it  furnishes 
— — 1  meat  as  well  as  bone, 
both  ready  for  feeding.  It  is 
better  than 

Shells,  because  it  furnishes 

-  lime  in  connection 
with  the  albuminoids  and  protein 
required  for  the  production  of 
eggs  and  sustaining  the  health 
of  the  fowls. 

It  makes  hens  lay; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  10  hens  3  months,  $1. 
Four  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 
Little  book,  “  The  Egg,”  free. 

Company 


FREE 


To  every  farmer  in  the  U  .8. 
who  grows  CORN  and  PO¬ 
TATOES,  who  will  send  us 
his  name  and  address  plainly 
written  on  a  postal  card,  we 
•  will  send  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  information 

i  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  him.  Write  TODAY 

D.  Y.  KALLOCK  &  SON, Box  305  York,  Pa 

- - 
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i  nREER’S  i 

RELIABLE  1 

|  Seeds,  P/ants&Bu/bsl 

=  are  everywhere  known  as  the  Best.  Why  1  isk  § 
5  poor  ones  when  tho  best  cost  no  more.  Send  = 
a  postage  stamp  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  = 
5  lor  lf8{>6— richly  illustrated  ;  two  colored  plates  = 
5  on  cover,  of  popular  flowers.  It  describes  every-  E 
E  thing  New  anil  Old,  of  Merit. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  § 


E  714  Chestnut  St. 


Philadelphia.  E 
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FLORIDA 


Up-to-date  Horticultural 
hand  book.  Past  and 
present  of  the  fruit  industry.  Experience  and 
opinion  of  400  leading  growers.  Latest  practice  and 
best  methods  of  culture,  a  Most  recent  experience  in 
orchard  and  market  with  varieties  new  and  old.  Au¬ 
thoritative  work  by  State  Horticultural  Society.  Send 
$1  for  “last  Annual,”  to  A.  H.  Manville,  Secretary, 

S'.™  f«..  F  R  U I T  C  ROWING 


DIBBLE’S 


PDTAT0ES 


All  New  and  Standard  kinds  at  lowest  prices  ever  made  for  the  choicest 
stock.  Only  a  few  thousand  bushels  left.  Buy  of  the  Growers  and  save 
money.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

EDWARD  E.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  largest  growers  of  FARM  SEEDS  in  the  world. 


POTATOES  % 

Largest  grower*  of  POTATOES  for  Seed  In 
I  America.  The  “Rural  New-Yorker”  given  Sal- 
leer’s  Early  Wlscoiinln  11  yield  of  786  bushels 
i  per  acre.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Our  irreat  Seed 
Book,  14S  pages  and  siuniile  1 4-Ouy  Radish  for 
6c.  postage.  JOHN  A.  SAL/, Eli  SEED  CO.,  LaCrossc,  Wls. 
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CARMAN  No.  I, 

Carman  No.  3,  $4  per  barrel.  Great  Divide  and 
Maggie  Murphy,  $2  per  barrel.  Freeman,  World’s 
Fair,  Irish  Daisy,  Early  Puritan  and  Vaughan,  $1.50 
per  barrel.  100-Day  Bristol  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 
Barrels  and  bags  free. 

MONROE  SEED  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
References.— Bank  of  Monroe,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


POTATOES^, PRICES  REDUCED 

Am.  Wonder,  Irish  Daisy,  Orphan.  Rural  No.  2,  at 
90c.;  Early  Ohio.  Six  Weeks,  Early  Market,  Ohio  Jr., 
New  Queen.  Wisconsin  Beauty,  Polaris.  Freeman, 
etc.,  at  $1.50;  World's  Fair  at  $1.40;  Great  Divide  at 
$1.75;  Maggie  Murphy  at  $1.25;  Carman  No.  1  at  $2; 
Carman  No.  3  at  $5.50.  Order  quick. 

L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Rock  Co.,  Wls. 


SIR  WILLIAM 


You  can  get  choice  Seed  Stock 
of  this  grand  main-crop  potato 
direct  from  its  introducer.  Write  for  his  April  prices. 
PIIQD’e  Un  |  A  now  and  very  promising  early 
DUnn  0  I'Ui  I  potato.  For  special  introductory 
price  and  Illustrated  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
them,  and  Sir  William,  address 

IL.  D.  BURR,  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU 
ORDERED  YOUR 


Seed  Potatoes 


YET  ?  If  not,  send  for  my  special  April  Price  List. 
It’s  a  knockdown  argument.  If  you  see  it  you  will 
buy.  A  car-load  of  A  No.  1  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2’s  at  eating 
prices.  Anything  you  want  in  the  potato  line.  Try 
me.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  O. 


Barrels  Choice  Seed  to  close. 

Six  Weeks.  New  Queen,  Early  Ohio,  $1.20  per  barrel; 
Wilson’s  First  Choice.  Am.  Wonder,  Maggie  Murphy, 
Blush,  Green  Mountain,  Irish  Daisy,  Burpee's  Per¬ 
fection.  Monroe  Seedling,  and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  90  cents 
per  barrel,  on  five  barrels  your  choice.  Carman 
No.  1,  Mil. 50.  “  That  great  Early  Thoroughbred.” 
For  15  days.  Send  Draft  or  P.  O.  order.  Catalogue 
just  out.  Barrels,  165  pounds.  S.  J.  SMITH’S  STOCK 
AND  SEED  FARM.  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


Bargain  Sale  of  Seeds  ■  Selected  Tubers: 

Hebrons,  Freemans.  Rurals.  Most  excellent  seed  I 
ever  offered.  Lowest  In  price.  Corrosive-sublimate 
treated,  to  protect  crop  from  scab.  May  plant  safely 
in  diseased  soil,  or  use  barnyard  manure.  Also, 
CHOICE  WHITE  MAINE  SEED  OATS.  This  variety 
never  fails.  Does  well  on  wet,  dry  high  or  low  lands. 
Heavy  weight;  large  yield. 

Address  MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Seeds  and  Potatoes  Carman  No  3,  $4.0(1 

33  varieties,  true  stock,  our  growing.  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Orphan,  Dutton,  IrishDaisy, Am.  Wonder, 
$1  per  barrel.  Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Grains,  Plants,  etc.  Everything  at  special  low  prices. 
ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  No.  3  SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  3,  free  from  scab  and  nice,  liaised 
from  Thorburn  stock.  $1  per  peck,  $3  per  bushel,  $6.50 
per  barrel.  Money  order  office  Woodbury,  Pa. 

SAMUEL  KEAGY,  Maria,  Pa. 


Carman  No.  I 

Potatoes;  cheap,  to  close  out. 

T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


a  barrel  for  Orphans,  Dutton  and  White  Seed¬ 
lings.  Am.  Wonders  and  Maggie  Murphys. 
^Selected  stock,  12  barrels,  $10. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


open  PflTATflFQ- R‘  N"Y-  NO.  2.  pure  stock 
OLLU  ■  U  I  M  I  ULu  Withstands  drought  better 
than  any  other  potato.  Good  looker;  good  quality, 
and  a  good  seller.  Bbl.,  10  pecks.  $1;  o  bbls.,  $4.50; 
10  bbls.,  $8.50.  L.  H.  CLARK,  Alger,  Ohio. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes^?™ 1 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


Crop  Pedigree  Seed  Potatoes;  they  make 
_  earlier,  larger  potatoes  than  Northern 

M  Seed  everywhere;  old  and  new  varieties. 
Strawberry  plants,  best.  Raspberry.  Black- 
Ksm  berry.  Asparagus,  etc.,  fine  and  true  to  name. 
Catalogue  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Sta.,  Md. 


\Pori  Mntutnpo barrei  of  100  pounds. 

OuGU  I  U  IfltUuU  als0-  American  Wonder 


at  $1  per  barrel, 
sale  by  C.  H.  JOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


For 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

I  paid  Thorburn  $26  per  barrel;  have  never  been 
sorry  for  they  are  gTand  In  quality  and  production.  I 
have  a  few  barrels  for  sale  at  $2.60  f.  o.  b. 

C.  A.  SWEET,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


POTATflF^  You  can  buy  tbem  way  down 
OLEjU  rUlAlUFiO  cheap.  16  varieties,  warranted 
true  to  name.  $1  and  upwards  per  barrel.  List  free. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 


^OOfl  Pntatnoo  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and 
OCCU  rUiUlUCO  Mill’s  Prize,  strictly  pure,  only 
40  cents  per  bushel.  Reduced  prices  for  Hve  bushels 
or  more.  J.  F.  NOGGLE,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Moneymaker 

#  E  S.  W 


150  bbls.  Carman,  Sir  William 
and  40  other  choice  varieties. 
S.  WISEMAN.  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


Carman  Potatoes 

bushel,  $2.  No.  3  per  pound.  30  cents;  per  barrel,  $4. 

HAVEN  SEED  CO.,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


rtf.  -Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
w  Id  l\X  per  barrel,  $1;  pure. 

J.  BUTLER,  Everittstown,  N.  J 


PflTATflFQ  Empire  State  Express  (earliest  of 
lU  I  H  I  ULu  all),  sample  6c.,  with  Carman  No.  1, 
10c.  Four  quarts  of  most  new  kinds  for  26c.  Thirty 
newest  varieties.  Wholesale  price  list  free. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


500  bushels  Carman 
No.  1,  Thorburn  Early 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Send  for  prices.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SON8,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


PURE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  American 
Wonder,  $1  per  bbl.  Polaris,  Ea.  Puritan.  Ea.  Pride. 
$1.20  per  bbl.  Twenty  other  standard  varieties,  25c. 
per  peck  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  Reference,  Bank 
of  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Holland 
Patent,  N.  Y.,  Fairview  Farm. 


PARMAN  Nn  4  POTATOES  (Thorburn  stock 
UH II  III  Mil  llU  i  0  at  reduced  price,  to  close  out 
Half  bushel,  $1;  bushel.  $1  25;  barrel,  $4,  f.  o.  b. 

W.  W.  HAVELY,  Coal  Center,  Pa. 


$1.50  a  bbl.  $5.00  for  four  bbls. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2, 

DUTTON’S  SEEDLING.  OK 

EARLY  NORTHER  SEED  POTATOES. 

All  warranted  true  to  name,  and  grown  on  our  rugged 
slate  land  in  Sullivan  County,  where  the  best  quality 
of  potatoes  in  the  world  are  grown.  Kept  in  ground 
pits  all  winter,  they  are  in  best  possible  vigor  for 
seed.  Orders  mav  be  sent  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkeu  or  to  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup  Valley, 
Sullivan  County,  N  Y. 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Kiln-dried — Yellow  and  Red  Nansemond  or  Jersey 
lied  Bermuda.  For  prices  address 

JOHN  GRIFFITH,  Cobden,  Ill. 


MEAT  AND  BONE  FOOD. 
iVorld’s  best,  for  young  Chicks, 
Send  for  prices. 

,  132  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Ducks  and  Hens. 
STEARNS  &  CO. 


Clifi©  FOB  HATCHING.  It.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and 
tUUw  Langshans, $1  per  13.  L.  Brahmas. $2.  W.  P. 
Rocks,  $1.50  per  15.  Laced  Wyandottes.  $1.25.  Ill.  cir. 
free.  Saybrook  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO.,' 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

32  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Can  get  you  highest  market  prices  for  Hue  goods. 
CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER.  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  CALVES  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Shipping  cards  and  stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FARMFRQ  We have a few busheIs of  the  iin- 

*  O  proved  White  French  Artichoke 

for  sale  at  a  low  figure.  We  are  having  grand  success 
with  them  in  Michigan.  Every  farmer  ought  to  raise 
them.  For  particulars  write  at  once 

VAN  NESS  BROS.,  Tremont,  Mich. 


Maule’s  Extra  Early  Huron  Dent  Corn 

Best  Dent  Corn  grown  for  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  Planted  June  1,  ripened  every  ear  and  yielded 
94  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  for  three  acres.  This 
corn  was  not  in  “  corn  land  ”  and  had  no  hand  work 
or  extra  care.  Price.  $1.25  per  bushel ;  10-bushel 
lots,  $1  per  bushel. 

Day’s  Leafless  Field  Beans 

Best  field  Bean  grown  for  yield  and  quality.  Price, 
$1  per  peck  ;  $3  per  bushel. 

Ridge’s  Queen  Potatoes 

No  potato  grown  that  Is  the  equal  of  Ridge’s  Queen 
for  yield  and  quality  combined.  See  Mr.  E.  S.  Car¬ 
man’s  trial.  Price,  $1.60  per  bushel  ;  $3  per  barrel. 

“  RIDGE  FARM,”  Aldenville,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Norton,  Agent. 


Improved  Yellow  Flint  Corn 

Received  the  award  at  tho  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position.  Has  been  under  Improvement  for  30  years 
with  a  view  of  getting  small  robs,  large  kernels,  good 
length  of  ears,  and  strong,  vigorous  growth  Won’t 
it  pay  to  improve  the  corn  this  year,  and  let  the  pota¬ 
toes  have  a  rest  ?  Per  bushel.  $1.  New  bags.  20  cents. 

T.  H.  KING,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


EU  DPrif  (Successor)  M.  N.  Kd- 
■  n  ■  it  W  aV  wards  &  Co.  (Kst.  1861) 

General  Commission  Merchant, 

CALVES.  POULTRY,  LAMBS,  Etc. 


No.  193  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  dally. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  FA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.  Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm,  “  i 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
ReportB,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit.  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce  desir¬ 
ing  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission 
Merchant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Windgalls  and  Puffs. 

My  mare  has  windpufls  on  her  forward  fet¬ 
lock  joints,  and  sometimes  after  a  long  driye,  or 
after  standing  in  the  stable,  the  joints  swell.  She 
sometimes  goes  lame,  out  not  often.  Some  say 
that  I  must  blister.  Is  that  best  ?  She  is  a  valu¬ 
able  mare,  and  this  is  her  only  trouble,  f.  j.  s. 
Charlotte,  Me. 

Blistering-  and  rest  will  remove  the 
puffs;  but  they  will  be  liable  to  reappear 
if  the  mare  is  again  put  to  hard  work, 
or  driven  at  a  rapid  pace.  Rub  the  whole 
of  both  fetlocks  thoroughly  with  ammo¬ 
nia  liniment  (equal  parts  of  the  stronger 
aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  well  shaken 
together).  Repeat  the  application  in 
three  days  if  the  skin  is  not  well  blis¬ 
tered  by  the  first  application.  Then, 
after  the  effects  of  this  blister  have 
nearly  passed  off,  if  the  puffs  still  re¬ 
main,  blister  them  by  rubbing  well  with 
biniodideof  mercury  ointment.  During 
treatment,  the  mare  should  have  light 
walking  exercise  daily. 

Lumpy  Jaw. 

1.  Is  lumpy  jaw  contagious  ?  2.  Does  it  injure 
the  milk  of  a  cow  ?  3.  Wbat  remedy  should  be 
used  to  cure  it  on  a  strong  and  otherwise  healthy 
cow,  that  has  but  one  lump  about  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut  ?  j.  m. 

Sheridan,  N.  Y. 

1.  Lumpy  jaw  or  actinomycosis  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  contagious,  i.  e.,  it  does 
not  spread  from  one  animal  to  another. 
The  cattle  usually  get  the  fungous  from 
the  food.  2.  Not  in  slightly  affected 
cases.  In  advanced  or  badly  affected 
animals,  the  milk  could  hardly  be  whole¬ 
some.  3.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  one  to 
two-dram  doses  once  daily,  in  the  feed 
or  drinking  water.  From  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  your  cow,  evidently,  has  not  the 
lumpy  jaw,  but  a  simple  tumor  from 
some  other  cause  that  could,  probably, 
be  most  easily  removed  by  the  knife. 

Bad  Teeth  in  Horse. 

I  bought  a  tliree-year-old  mare  two  months 
ago  that  had  run  on  green  pasture,  but  the  grass 
was  very  short,  until  I  bought  her.  She  was  very 
poor,  and  I  have  been  feeding  her  good  wheat 
hay  and  rolled  barley,  and  have  kept  her  in  the 
barn  with  the  best  of  care.  She  was  lousy,  but  I 
got  rid  of  the  insects.  She  eats  well,  looks  fairly 
well,  has  good  life,  and  is  shedding  her  coat;  but 
she  bites  and  scratches  herself  all  over,  and  her 
breath  smells  very  badly.  She  has  no  cough  and 
no  discharge  at  the  nose,  looks  bright  in  the  eye, 
and  seems  well  every  way  except  the  itching  and 
bad  breath.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  a.  k.  b. 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Have  her  mouth  examined  by  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon.  There  is  evidently  either 
a  decayed  tooth  or  ulceration  from  lace¬ 
ration  of  the  mouth  by  the  teeth.  For 
the  itching,  give  the  mare  six  drams 
each  best  aloes  and  ginger,  and  follow 
with  a  bran  mash  diet  until  purged.  If 
not  purged  in  three  days,  repeat  the 
dose.  Then  give  her,  once  daily,  in  her 
feed,  one  tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic,  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  Glauber  salts. 

Care  of  the  Horse’s  Shoulders. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring  work,  horses’  shoul¬ 
ders  are  tender  and  soft.  What  is  a  good  prepa¬ 
ration  to  apply  to  toughen  them  ?  k.  w.  s. 

Vilas,  Wis. 

In  order  to  prevent  soreness  or  galling 
of  the  shoulders  in  spring,  first  see  that 
the  collars  fit  properly,  and  that  they 
are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  I 
prefer  a  properly  fitted  leather  collar 
without  any  kind  of  sweat-pad.  Where 
there  is  danger  of  chafing  of  the  skin, 
the  collar  should  be  washed  after  each 
day’s  work.  The  shoulder  should  be 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  then  bathed 
with  some  astringent  wash,  as  white-oak 
bark  tea,  or  two  drams  tannic  acid  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  pint  of  alcohol.  If  the 
shoulders  become  abraded  and  sore, 
either  wind  the  collar,  or  preferably 
apply  a  sweat-pad  so  cut  out  as  to  relieve 
the  pressure  from  this  point,  sponge  off 
with  castile  soapsuds,  rub  dry,  and  then 
apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 

A  great  variety  of  washes  or  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  advised  for  sore  shoul¬ 


ders  and  galls,  most  of  which  possess 
more  or  less  merit.  Much  less  depends 
upon  the  particular  wash  used,  than 
upon  the  care  given  the  harness  and 
shoulders  as  regards  proper  fitting  and 
cleanliness. 

Retention  of  Afterbirth. 

What  food  or  medicine  will  best  induce  a  cow 
to  clean  after  calving?  I  have  been  troubled 
with  several  not  cleaning  ;  even  when  removed 
by  hand  there  was  some  discharge  which  injures 
the  cow’s  usefulness.  The  cows  are  fed  ensilage, 
bran,  oil  meal  and  hay.  e.  j.  r. 

Concord,  Mass. 

With  cows  that  are  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  and  that  are  in  good,  thrifty  condi¬ 
tion,  there  should  rarely  be  any  trouble 
from  retention  of  the  afterbirth.  There 
must  be  some  fault  in  the  care  or  man¬ 
agement  of  your  cows.  There  is  no  food 
or  medicine  that  is  especially  serviceable 
in  causing  the  expulsion  of  the  after¬ 
birth.  If  not  expelled  naturally,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  remove  it  by  hand. 
I  would  advise  you  to  call  a  competent 
veterinarian  to  make  a  personal  exam¬ 
ination  of  your  dairy  and  surroundings. 

Milk  Fever  in  Cow. 

I  recently  had  an  extra  good  cow  drop  her  calf. 
I  gave  her  a  brau  mash,  and  she  cleaned  all  right, 
and  ate  her  supper  and  part  of  her  breakfast 
Saturday  morning.  But  she  would  not  drink, 
and  my  son  untied  her,  and  she  walked  out  of 
the  shed  and  fell  down.  The  boys  tried  to  give 
her  a  horn  full  of  linseed  oil,  but  she  would  not 
swallow  it  or  any  water.  She  lay  all  day  groan¬ 
ing,  and  when  I  came  home,  I  found  no  fever. 
Her  legs  were  cold.  She  lay  in  one  place  all  day, 
and  did  not  struggle,  but  groaned,  and  died  about 
10  o’clock  that  evening.  o.  b. 

The  cow  died  of  milk  fever.  In  cases 
that  are  so  rapidly  fatal,  there  is  little 
or  no  hope  from  any  known  treatment. 
If  treatment  be  attempted,  a  competent 
veterinarian  should  be  called  at  the  first 
indication  of  illness.  The  disease  is  one 
which  should  be  prevented,  rather  than 
treated.  It  occurs  most  commonly  at 
the  third  to  the  sixth  calving,  in  cows 
that  are  heavy  milkers,  in  good  flesh 
and  well  fed,  and  that  calve  without 
difficulty.  If  the  attack  occur  within 
three  days  after  calving,  it  is  usually 
fatal.  After  the  third  day,  there  is  more 
hope  of  recovery.  Prevention  is  sought 
by  reducing  the  feed,  especially  the 
grain  ration,  for  two  or  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  calving.  Then  just  before,  or  im¬ 
mediately  after  calving,  give  a  dose  of 
one  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  one-half 
pound  of  common  salt,  and  two  ounces 
of  ginger,  dissolved  in  three  pints  of 
water,  as  a  drench. 

About  Lam  pas  in  Horses. 

1.  Up  to  what  age  does  a  horse  have  the  lam- 
pas?  2.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  lampas  ?  3. 
Does  it  come  from  the  stomach  ?  v.  b. 

Laugenburg,  Canada. 

1.  Lampas  is  the  name  given  to  a  con¬ 
gested,  swollen  condition  of  the  gums 
or  mucous  membrane  of  the  horse’s 
mouth,  just  behind  the  upper  incisors. 
In  slight  cases,  the  gums  project,  in  a 
more  or  less  prominent  ridge,  to  the 
level  of  the  teeth  ;  or  in  severe  cases, 
even  beyond  the  teeth,  when  they  be¬ 
come  painful  and  may  interfere  with 
feeding.  The  condition  occurs  most  com¬ 
monly  in  young  horses  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  but  it  occasionally  occurs 
in  older  horses.  2.  In  young  horses,  it 
is  usually  due  to  dentition,  or  cutting 
the  permanent  set  of  incisor  teeth.  In 
older  horses,  to  digestive  disorder,  or  to 
injury  to  the  gums.  3.  Yes,  occasion¬ 
ally.  In  young  horses,  treatment  is 
rarely  required  ;  the  condition  usually 
disappearing  after  the  completion  of  the 
eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth.  In 
extreme  cases,  where  the  gums  project 
so  as  to  interfere  with  feeding,  scarify 
or  bleed  lightly  from  the  ridge  between 
the  teeth  and  the  third  wrinkle.  Then 
wash  once  or  twice  daily  with  a  solution 
of  alum  or  white-oak  bark  tea.  Burn¬ 
ing  out  the  lampas,  still  occasionally 
practiced  by  the  quack,  is  a  barbarous 
practice,  which  is  unnecessary  and 
should  never  be  permitted.  In  older 
horses,  when  due  to  digestive  disorder, 
give  five  to  eight  drams  best  aloes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
horse,  with  an  ounce  of  ginger,  as  a 
physic. 


Profit  in  Hens. — After  living  a  half 
century,  and  being  familiar  with  poultry 
from  boyhood,  I  will  say  from  my  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  past  20  years  in 
keeping  hens  for  profit  (and  always  with 
some  profit,  too),  that  J.  A.  W. ,  or  any 
other  man  who  can  breed  and  select  200 
hens  and  keep  them  in  one  flock  and  get, 
on  an  average,  136  eggs  a  year  for  each 
hen,  has  an  armor  plate  that  is  proof 
against  those  excellent  shots  fired  at 
him  by  Myra  V.  Norys  or  any  one  else. 
J.  A.  W.  knows  a  good  laying  hen  when 
he  sees  it,  and  has  not  spent  all  of  his  15 
years  of  poultry  experience  in  hunting 
.up  poultry  appliances  and  condition 
powders.  p.  G. 

Stuart,  Mon. 

(Continued  on  next  page). 
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SCIENTIFIC 
BICYCLE  MAKING 

The  ball  bearings  of  a  bicycle  must  be 
very  hard.  But  they  must  not  be  brittle, 
or  they  will  break  easily.  The  Columbia 
method  is 
right.  Soft, 
tough  steel 
is  forged  to 
the  shape 
require  d , 
machined  down  to  exact  size,  case  hard¬ 
ened  to  diamond  density  on  its  surface, 
and  then  polished.  Such  bearings  rarely 
break,  while  they  give  the  matchless  ease 
of  running  that  makes 


$100  Standard  of  the  World 


to  all  alike  - 

Columbias  in  construction  and  quality  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Columbia  Art  Catalogue  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  of  Columbias;  also  of  Hartford  bicycles, 
next  best,  $80,  $60,  $60.  Free  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  agent  or  mailed  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 


GIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Preaiu  Graters.  E  ley  atom,  Pumps, 

®to„  Send  for  OaUdowiie. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  VV.WntcrBt..  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


The  Farmers’  Choice 

is  THE 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

ROOFING. 

For  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  1b  absolutely 
tire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  Insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


Buy  our  “  ECLTP8E  ROOFING  FAINT”  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  fire  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL,  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

67  Sigler  Street,  Niles,  O. 


QUARTER  OP  CENTURY  OLI». 


CH  EAPIA/ATCD  DDfinC  Not  affected 
STRONGVfAlLnrnUUri  bYUUM*. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  lor  Plaster  on  walls. 
\Vater  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 
The  FA  Y  M  A  M  LLA  ROOFIN  G  CO.,  CAJ1DKN  Jij. 


KNOCK 


THE 


A  sore  spot,  green, 
black,  or  blue,  is  a 


BRUISE 


SPOTS  Use  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


and  watch  the  color  fade, 
the  soreness  disappear. 


OUT. 


IT  IS  MAGICAL. 


Do  You  Use  a  Churn  ? 

If  so,  you  should  try  a 

DIAMOND 

BALANCE  CHURN. 

It  chnrnsEasier,  Quicker, Closer,  and 
is  more  Convenient  than  any  other. 
Every  user’s  word  for  it.  Send  for  circular  and  intro¬ 
ductory  price,  if  wo  have  no  agent  in  your  locality,  to 
Mention  thi* paper.  Diamond  balance  Churn  Co.  Hit  list  on  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  CRASS  BUTTER, 

but  don’t  forget  that  the  milk  for  a  pound 
of  8c  butter  costs  just  as  much  as  though 
you  get  20  for  it.  We  can  furnish  you 
everything  you  need  to  make  20c  butter 
except  the  brains;  we  know  you  have  them, 
or  you  wouldn  t  read  this  paper.  We  are 
the  largest  dealers  in  Creamery,  Cheese 
Factory  and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Sup¬ 
plies  in  the  country.  Quality  always  the 
highest;  prices  right.  Would  you  like  a 
factory  in  your  community?  If  so,  write 
us,  we  will  be  glad  to  help  you  get  it.  W  e 
issue  a  special  catalogue  for  dairymen. 
Write  for  it — it’s  free. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO., 
1-3-5  W  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  1  lelps  them,  helps  us, 
may  help  you. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


if  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
in  RECORD’S  T1UI1T-SEAL  COVER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  instantly;  In  9  sizes,  from  1  lb. 
to  60.  We  mall  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO..  Ill  Main  St  ,  Conneaut,  O. 

USED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 


THE  COMMON 
SENSE 


MILK  BOTTLE 


No  rusty  metal  covers  or  twisted  wire 
fasteners,  less  breakage,  and  can  be 
washed  absolutely  clean  and  much  quicker 
than  any  other  milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It  is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk-bottle  ever  offered 
for  sale  In  any  market.  For  Circulars  and 
Price  Lists,  send  your  address  to 


THATCHER  MFG.  COMPANY,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MAMMOTH  POULTRY 

CUIDE  showing  colored  plate  of  chickens 
in  natural  colors.  Finest  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Almost  100  pages.  Tells  all  about 
Poultry  for  Profit  or  Pleasure.  Price  onlyl6c, 
JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR..  Box  66  Freeport,  Ills. 


$ 

trated. 


onucmAivcn  aruuLim  duuk 

96  pages,  printed  In  6  colors.  Birdseye  view 
of  largest  Poultry  Farm.  Tells  all  about 
Chickens,  Prices  of  same,  their  Diseases, 
remedies, poultry  buildings, etc.;  finely  illu» 
Fries  unljloc.  C.  6.  SHOEMAKER,  Kr.rport,  Illa,U.S.A. 


Lrnn  Pafalnmm  of  22  varieties  of  prize  winning 
I  ICC  UululUgUG  fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bears  a  scorecard  by  F.  H.  Shellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W.  E.  Senneff,  Prop.,  Dixon,  Ill. 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  flneit 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 

,  b<  * 


variety,  beet  plana  for  poultry  houaea,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases, beat  lice  deatroyer,prioea  of  eggs  and  atoek 
from  high  scoring  birds, send  10  cents  for  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B.  H.  QREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


ePBC 


POULTRY 


60  Bsesa  zElias- 

s-*ts<£  A  2ui£y  diasorlbsd 
in  my  new  Poultry  Bee  t. 
Reliable  Information  for 
poultrymen  Ac  Intending 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
<fe  Geese:  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6c  i  n  stumps 


B 


SEND  FOR 

■  Ban  Wkm  I  bi  ■"%  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  OCC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUllLlLO 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,!). 


BEES 

QUEENS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  8end  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


P  A  QnPTT'TTP  A  (A  Solid  Liniment.) 
r/YOliLUHA  FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

•‘Suckling  colt  cut  on  barb  wire, 
healed  without  a  scar.”  "Mare 
lame  In  shoulder  6  y  rs. ,  used  Pai- 
cured  In  week.  ”  "Jersey 
heifer  with  badly  Inflamed  udder 
(garget)  cured  In  12  hrs.  ”  "Had 
apigwith  rheumatism,  no  use  of 
hindl egs, applied  Pasteura,  re¬ 
covered  in  one  week."  No  bad 
jmell  or  stain.  50cts.  per  box,  postpaid. 

Hastsurn  Medicine  Co.,  Chittenango,  N.  * 
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WILD  BLOOD  IN  TURKEYS. 

A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  crossing 
turkeys  with  wild  blood,  that  many 
who  have  not  already  tried  it,  will  do  so 
this  spring.  I  do  not  think  too  much 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  cross,  as  long 
as  one  breeds  from  turkeys  with  wild 
blood  in  the  gobbler  only. 

Last  year  I  had  a  large  flock  of  one- 
eighth  wild,  Bronze  hens,  and  a  pure 
Bronze  gobbler.  They  were  all  spring 
birds.  The  hens  commenced  laying  the 
first  part  of  April,  making  their  nests 
near  the  house,  but  laying  together 
badly.  After  they  had  laid  about  10 
or  12  eggs  apiece — our  turkeys  generally 
average  about  18  eggs  apiece — they 
wished  to  sit.  Of  course,  since  there 
were  two  or  more  laying  on  the  same 
nest,  1  was  compelled  to  move  them  be¬ 
fore  giving  them  their  eggs.  I  experi¬ 
enced  much  difficulty  in  doing  this,  since 
I  find  them  less  docile  than  the  pure 
Bronze,  often  stealing  from  their  nests 
before  I  could  take  them.  Altogether 
they  made  restless  sitters,  although  there 
were  a  few  exceptions. 

After  they  had  hatched  their  broods, 
they  were  confined  in  coops  for  about 
three  weeks,  the  poults  running  at 
large.  They  bore  their  confinement 
fairly  well,  and  made  passable  mothers. 
When  we  finally  let  them  out,  we  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  come  back  to  the  yard 
every  night,  as  our  turkeys  had  always 
done  before.  There  we  were  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  they  invariably  went  to 
roost  wherever  night  overtook  them, 
which  was  nearly  always  on  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  farm,  and,  unless  driven  home, 
never  thought  of  coming.  They  wan¬ 
dered  far  and  wide,  making  themselves 
a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood, 
and  no  end  of  trouble  for  us.  In  the 
latter  part  of  July,  when  the  little  ones 
were  about  six  weeks  old,  they  were 
doing  so  much  damage  in  a  neighboring 
wheat  field,  that  we  shut  the  old  ones  in 
their  coops,  thinking  that  the  poults 
would  stay  with  them  ;  but  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  they  walked  back 
to  the  field,  paying  no  attention  to  their 
mother’s  plaintive  calls,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  let  them  stay  without  the 
old  ones,  until  the  wheat  was  harvested 
thus  incurring  a  severe  loss  from  ex¬ 
posure. 

After  repeated  efforts  in  the  fall,  we 
were  able  to  get  our  turkeys  to  stay  per¬ 
manently  at  home,  that  is,  what  were 
left  of  them,  which  was  less  than  one- 
half  the  original  flock.  Many,  we  think, 
were  stolen,  and  others  had  gone  into 
neighboring  flocks. 

On  another  part  of  our  farm,  we  had  a 
flock  of  full-blood  hens  bred  to  a  half 
wild  tom.  These  turkeys  stayed  where 
they  belonged,  and  the  poults  were  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  we  had  ever 
seen.  The  only  drawback  to  this  cross 
we  found,  was  a  habit  they  have  when 
first  hatched,  of  running  off  into  the 
grass  and  hiding  when  anything  fright¬ 
ened  them,  instead  of  going  in  the  coop 
to  their  mother.  This  is  serious  if  the 
grass  is  wet,  and  if  they  lose  their  way, 
which  might  often  be  the  case. 

I  now  have  tried  raising  one-fourth, 
one-eighth  and  one-sixteenth  wild  tur¬ 
keys,  and,  taking  them  altogether,  much 
prefer  the  one-eighth,  that  is,  a-quarter 
wild  tom  bred  to  pure  Bronze  hens.  That 
amount  of  wild  blood  gives  strong  poults 
and  early  maturity,  without  perceptibly 
reducing  their  size,  and  only  affecting 
their  plumage  in  making  the  breast 
feathers  more  brilliant,  and  the  tail  a 
trifle  dusky,  where  in  the  Bronze  it  is 
clean  gray.  s.  m.  h. 


Dh.  D.  JAYNB’S  Expectorant  rests  In  the  confidence 
of  the  public  to-day  as  a  lung  remedy,  because,  after 
Over  Sixty  Ykaks  constant  use,  It  Is  known  to  be 
fully  worthy  of  that  confidence.  The  best  family 
P1U,  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative.— Adv. 


" BIG  FOUR”  to  ST.  LOUIS. 

“NO  TUNNEL  ROUTE.” 

The  National  Republican  Convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  10,  1896. 
There  will  be  many  thousand  people  in 
that  city  on  that  occasion.  The  “  Big 
Four”  offer  to  the  public  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  line  to  St.  Louis 
with  elegant  Through  Wagner  Sleeping 
Car  service  and  unexcelled  Dining  Car 
service  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Washington  and  all  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  cities. — Adv. 


REGISTERED  STOGK  SALE 

—  AT  — 

“RIDGE  FARM,”  ALDENVILLE,  PA., 

BEGINNING  AT  9  O'CLOCK,  A.  M. , 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1896, 

and  continuing  the  next  day  if  stock  is  not  all  sold  on  that  date. 

43  Females  and  13  Bulls,  all  Registered  in  the  American 

Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Cows  have  record  of  from  5,000  to  8,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  and  an  average 
butter  record  of  306  pounds  each.  Several  of  the  cows  have  records  of  from  14  to 
18K  pounds  of  butter  each  per  week.  The  herd  is  strong  in  blood  of  Stoke  Pogis 
3d,  Eurotas,  Eurotisina,  Tormentor,  Catehfly,  Lord  Harry,  etc.  No  better  business 
herd  in  the  United  States. 

Stallion  Brittanic,  No.  20218,  Two  Brood  Mares,  safe  with  foal  by  Brittanic;  three  two-year-old 
Colts,  and  three  yearlings  by  Brittanic,  and  two  yearlings  by  Goldseeker  No.  20474.  Colts  all  from 
well-bred  trotting  mares  and  can  show  speed. 

Thirteen  Berkshire  Sows  due  to  farrow  in  April  and  May ;  two  Berkshire  Boars,  all  registered, 
and  as  tine  a  lot  as  were  ever  bred  on  “  Ridge  Farm.” 

Farm  and  Road  Wagons,  Harnesses,  Sleighs,  Farm  Implements,  one  No.  3  Separator,  and  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

TERMS:  Six  months’  credit  on  approved  notes  bearing  interest  or  two  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 
All  sums  under  $10  cash. 

Mrs.  W.  C  NORTON,  Aldenville,  Pa 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  Of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anythin* 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prlceb 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS. 

DETROIT  MICH. 


200#  More  Eggs 

When  hem  are  fed  on 

OREEN  CUT  BONE. 

MANN’S 

BONE  CUTTER 

Will  pay  for  itself  In  two  months.  Scut 
on  trial.  #5.00  BUYS  ONE. 

Catalogue  free  If  name  this  paper. 

F.W.  MANN  CO.. Milford.  Mass. 


INCUBATORS, 

W».«fOUKItS,y  BCiB1*1  AB1.JI  ui 
CLOYKKR  CUT’SKMJg, 

ROME  and  GRAM  MILLS, 

A  oomplet*  line  of  poultry  auppun*  j.i 
Sets  set  prices.  Greer 
«ut  bone  will 
MAKE  HENS  LAY 
J  inWinter  and  produce 
_ *1  fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ling.  Sena  4c.for  catalog  and  valu¬ 
able  information  on  poultry  raising 
li’KKIU.ENS  INCUBATOR  A  IIROOIIKR  CO.,  Absolutely 

619  M  Ohio  St.,  tjUIMCY,  IM-  Self-Regulating.  j 


INCUBATORS 


■Door  Sc  Out-Door  Brooders. 
139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

_  |  Send  forl52pnge  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homes  City,  1’a, 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Hone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  L fat. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  I*a. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata- 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-regulntlnc. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatohei 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  Kit  TEL,  tfc  CO. ,  Quincy,  ill. 


INCUBATORS 


The  OLENTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  tt.M.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards. 

110  houses.  Address 
G.  S.  SINGER.  Cardlngton,  0 


INCUBATORS 

Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  und 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you 
wish  to  know  about 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  nnrt  Cata¬ 
logue  lOo.  (stamps  or  sliver)  Worth  one  Dollar.. 
Reliable  Incubator  &  liroodor^Oo^QuIney,  Ills. 


orim  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLRU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching.— J.  T.  Wallace,  Del.  Water  Gap, 
Pa.  Broeds,  92  to  97-point  Birds,  16  var.  CIr.  free. 


J.  D.  Soudor,  Tolford,  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  19  15,  $3  V  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


Poultry 


W.  and  Bull  I*.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machlas,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  S.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  White  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  B. 
Mlnorcas,  S.  Spangled  Hamburgs.  Eggs, 
15.  $1;  40,  $2.  H.  K.  MOHR,Quakertown,Pa 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  sSPSTSi-  SK 

general-purpose  fowl.  Eggs  from  large,  vigorous 
stock  of  the  best  breeding  at  $1.25  per  18.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


RAKE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE— Show  Birds.  Breeding 
Stock.  Eggs  for  batching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  Orangeville, Pa 


OK  It’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad 
dress.  A  postal  brings  It.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  4 


POULTRY  FOOD. 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 


CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  Is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  In  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  It  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can;  $3  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO.. 

20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

White  Guinea,  Pekin  Duck,  Toulouse  Geese,  Light 
Brahma,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte,  Indian 
Game,  Leghorn  and  Minorca.  Circular  and  prices 
free.  Agent  for  Lee’s  Lice  Killer. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box  17. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  and 

B.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Eggs— Light  Brahma,  $2  for  13;  $3  for  26. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  II  for  13. 

V.  E.  HASERICK,  Lakeport,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  best  egg  producers;  eggs,  $1  per  13. 
B.Tyjn.S.o.J,  R  $  C|)LEi  Har||)a|1Si  M1 


VA/hlto  filimoaO-IjarKe'  pure  white;  will  keepoff 
VillllO  UUIIlGQO  hawks.  $2  a  pair.  Cuthbert 
Raspberry  Plants,  $5  D*  M.  N.  P.  Brown, Westboro, Mass 


The  “  Lakeside  ”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2^  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Registered  Jersey 

BULL  CALVES  (under  six  months,  none  older)  $40 
delivered.  Sired  by  a  son  of  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis,  out  of 
dams  of  superior  breeding  and  dairy  quality.  No 
catalogue.  Farm  Edgeworth  Station,  P.F.W.  &  C.  K.lt. 
P.  O.  address  ItOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Linseed  Oil  Meal  (O.  P.)  by  bag  or  ton. 


Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle. 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Jersey  Cattle,  of  the  St. 
Lambert  and  Stoke  Pogis  3rd  families;  and  owner  of 
the  celebrated  herd  that  produced  367  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  cow.  Calves,  Yearlings,  Two-year-olds  and 
Full  Aged  Cattle  for  Sale.  Visitors  Made  Welcome. 
CLOVER  LAWN  STOCK  FARM,  MYRON  REIGHT- 
myeh.  Prop.,  West  Rlchmondvllle,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Good 


young  A  J.  C.  C.  Bulls  and  Heit¬ 
ors  of  the  St.  Lambert  blood,  at  low 
prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  14  W.  19th  St.,  New  York. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE 


—Two  pure  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  two  fine  ST.  BERNARD 
DOGS. 


C.  M.  ACKLEN,  Albcrton,  Md. 


UADDYDCCnCD  9.  PIT  Breeders  A  shippers 

nAnnl  nLLULn  06  UUi  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs, 
illustrated  catalog  free.  Thohndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


When  In  doubt  as  to  buying  thoroughbred  live  stock 
write  to  Wills  A.  Seward,  207  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  No 
charge  to  purchaser,  except  when  examined.  Orders 
booked  for  young  stock  from  Willswood  Herds. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 


PliadfkP  Willing— Mv  stock  is  iho  best  old 
Uliesier  lllIG5originttl  TRUE  TYPE,  hav¬ 
ing  broad  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight  hairand  back 
good  body,  bone  and  ham,  and  Is  growthy,  but  not 
coarse,  lllus.  Cat.  for  two-cent  stamp. 

G.  It.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  Westchester,  Pa. 


30  Cheshire  Pigs.  Extra  Fine. 

Ready  to  ship  soon;  10  to  12  weeks  old:  pairs  not  akin 
First  order  gets  best  pair.  History  of  Breed.  Howto 
Grow  Potatoes  for  9  cents  per  Bushel,  illustrated 
Catalogue,  all  for  2-ccnt  stamp.  Our  prices  on 
Potatoes  so  low.  ashamed  to  quote  them. 
C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  PERUVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ioo  = siooo 

TO  INTRODUCE 

my  Improved  Chester  Whites  Into  new  neighborhoods. 
I  have  concluded  to  absolutely  (five  away  one  boar 
pig,  valueSlO,  to  the  first  eligible  applicant  from  each 
neighborhood.  Not  to  exceed  ID  will  be  given  Into 
each  State  and  only  one  In  each  county.  These  pigs 
are  from  the  World’s  Champion  herd,  winners  of 
$9,300  In  prizes  at  the  World’s  Columbian  and  best 
State  and  independent  fairs. 

TO  INTRODUCE 

Whincry’s  Swine  Advocate 

We  will,  while  they  last  give  all  the  back  numbers 
of  this  year  free  to  any  one  who  will  send  bis  own 
address  and  that  of  10  neighbors  who  are  interested 
in  hogs.  The  Advocate  is  the  most  concise,  practical, 
up-to  date  swine  paper  published,  devoted  to  all 
breeds.  This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 

WILLIS  WHINERY,  Salem,  Ohio. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred, 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 

In  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  circular  and  prico  list.  But  Francis  2969. 
Also  two  litters  of  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Enw’D  Walter,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
and  prices  will  please  you; 
taking  orders  now.  to  be  filled 
when  pigs  are  eight  weeks, 
mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Chester  VTiRs, 
sad  Poland  China 
Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Kanoy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  bogs.  Catalogue, 
vtlle.  Cheater  Cu.,  Penes* 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Ci 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Tak 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  actu 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hors 
and  C  attle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTER 
OR  FIRINC  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemi. 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactt 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  dlrectio 
lor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.’ 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland 


Prize-winning  Poultry.— Cochins,  Brahmas.  Lang- 
shans,  Wyandottes,  P.  Hocks,  Andalusians,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Mlnorcas,  P.  Ducks.  19  varieties,  6  Buff 
breeds.  Buff  eggs,  $1.50  per  13;  others,  $1.  lllus. 
cat.  free.  DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  1005,  Washington,  N.J. 


NOW  Is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HERB  nth.  pi*,  j  Vu.lJSlS’sSd?*  U°‘’ 
WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

F.  H.  GATES  <6  SONS.  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


PEA  -  COMB  white  P-  ROCKS. 

I  have  been  working  for  years  to  perfect  these  two  new  breeds,  and  they  now  have  more  purely 
BUSINESS  quallflcatlons  than  any  other  type  of  fowl  on  earth.  They  are  made  to  order  for  UTILITY 
purposes.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  learn  all  about  them.  ISAAC  F.  T1LLINGHAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  TRS.A  CDEE 

To  dairymen  or  others  u  no  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  ■  B  m  BIB  BB 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  7  — 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WANTED 


competent  Club 
.Agents  (Women. 
Men.  Girls  or 
Hoys')  In  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  good 
Incomes.  Bi<;  presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  H-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
61  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


theFARQUHAR 

41  PATENT  VARIABLE 


FRICTION,  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highlit  Award  at  the  World'!  Columbian  Exposition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  l.\  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beet  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  ot  Best  Quality  at  lcwes*  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ’Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAKQUHAUCO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 

There  is  hardly  a  Use  of  Power 

In  Factory,  Mill,  Store,  Office. 
Elevator,  Creamery  or  Shop, 
or  on  the  Farm,  the 

‘CHARTER’ 

is  not  now  filling.  It  Is  also 
running  Boats,  Well  Drills. 
Pumps.  Dynamos.  Thrashing 
Machines,  Etc.  Of  course  it 
also  uses  Gasoline. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co,,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


RUMELYS 

Simple  and  Compound  Traction  and 
Portable  Engines  are  Unsurpassed. 

Then  There  Are  The 

NEW  RUMELY  SEPARATORS. 
SELF  FEEDERS  AND  WEIGHERS. 
MOUNTED  HORSE  POWERS. 
SUPERIOR  SAW  MILLS. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalogue— Free. 

•VI .  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  iND. 
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I  X  L  THEM  ALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL  TOWER.  Nolongstory 

here.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  Oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  8 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron,A 


HMRAIfl  IT 
.SUNS.  WILL 

PAY 

to  get  our  la¬ 
test  C  n  t  u  - 
logue  of  the 
J  greatest  line 
of 

on  Earth.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 
Also  valuable  information  about 
Haying  and  Hay  Bara..  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  aud  work  with 
any  elevator.  Kow  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest,*Write  atonce.  Address 
"ilnCN  MACHINERY  CO..  w. 


HAY TOOLS 


Metal  Wagon  Wheels. 

Made  to  fit  any  standard  size  skein 
or  axle.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
set  of  low  wheels  with  wide  tires. 
They  save  labor,  time  and  money; 
also  help  to  solve  the  “Good  Koads” 
problem.  They  are  Strong,  Cheap 
and  Durable.  Send  to  the  ARNOLD 
METAL  WHEEL  CO..  Box  30,  New 
London,  O.,  for  circular  and  price, 
also  for  the  wheels. 


LOW  DOWN. 


Durable. 


SAVES  HALF  A  HORSE. 

26  per  eent  stronger  than  wood.  26  per 
cent,  less  draft  than  the  common  wagon, 
and  many  other  superior  points— all  are 
described  in  our  descriptive  circulars.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  have  you  know 
about  it.  Write  today;  mention  this  paper 

iBETTENDORF  AXLE  CO 

DAVENPORT,  IA. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  THE  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  and  SAVE  Dealer’s  Profits —Delivered  FREE, 

FROM  TIIF  ORDFST  M1XFD  PAINT  IIOUSF  IN  AMP  RICA, 

Manufacturers  of  INGliKSOELi  LIQUID  PAINTS,  proved  by  54  years  use  to  be  the  most 
durable  and  color-lasting;,  and  the  only  Pal nt  “Officially  Endorsed  ”  by  Grange  and  Farmers  Alliance. 


B°0“rk  Every  Man  His  Own  Painter, 

is  full  of  Information  about  Mixed  Paints,  While  Lead,  etc.; 
Exposes  frauds,  tells  what  Paint  TO  tlSK,  and  what 
NOT' TO  USE  for  all  purposes.  Directions  for  House, 
Barn  and  Roof  Painting,  quantity  required,  Harmonious 
colors,  etc.  Valuable  facts  for  Paint  Users. 


We  can  Save  you  Money. — Ya°su™{ 

use  the  BEST  PAINT,  when  it  COSTS  I.ESS 
than  common  paints  at  Retail.  Write  for  AVliolesale 
Discount  Prices  Beautiful  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  Our  Book,  mailed  free. 

I  Big  Cash  Saving  Will  Surprise  You. 


O.  W.  INCERSOLL,  Prop.,  No.  246  Plymouth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 

Our  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

'jpurj  i  Send  for  It.  Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

The  Lightest  Draft  and  Lowest  Elevator.  haruisburgh,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  tv.  Y. 


™  COLUMBIA  CHILLED  PLOWS 


Swivel  Plow. 
Automatic  Lock 
and  Jointer. 
Steel  Jointer 
Sandard. 

These  Plows  and  our 
landside  Plows  excel 
in  quality  of  work, 
ease  of  handling,  tight 
draft,  and  durability. 


SKND  FOR 
CIllCULAR. 


IJtf 


Columbia  Plow  Works,  Copake  Iron  Works,  '0“  N.  Y. 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS, 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  0/ 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  bow  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS.  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It 

Agents  Wanted 
W  rite  for 
Circulars. 

Patented 

Dec.  21,  1886 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  B. 
Terry,  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F 
Brown,  and  every  user. 


The  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.,  "mtomS 


LEAN’Ss^.HARRO  WtMli^; 

lINrAIlm  I  r  for  alikindsof  farm  work! 

lUWLUUftLLt  U  Saves  its  cost  first  season  f 
ongrowing  crops.  All  steel,  no  castings  to  break — J 
strongest  and  simplest  lever  adjusting  arrangement! 
made.  Write  for  RODERICK  LEAN  MFC. CO.  1 
descriptive  circular.  Park  St.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  i 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852.. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DBA1N  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  8ali 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe.  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Eire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChlmneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  ltosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, A*- 


STEEL 


HANDY  WAGONS. 

The  labor  savers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  31 
inches  high.  You  save  the  lift,  that  saves 
your  buck  Wheels  have  4-inch  tire. 


JUSTTHETHINC 

for  hauling  over  the  farm.  Is  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fodder,  Wood, 

Manure,  etc.  We  Make  Metal 

WHEELS  FOR  WAGONS 
AND  TRUCKS. 

All  Sizes— fit  any  skein....  “ 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  Havana,  Ills. 

.  .  — -  <£•  . 


GUARANTEED 


Our  handy 
wagons  are 
to  carry  2  tone.  We  tell  more 
about  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 


15  Years  on 
the  Market. 
Improved 
for  1896. 

SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any 
quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
hours  on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two 
minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largentaud  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Boxi38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


IS-' 
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OUR  RIDING  AND  WALKING  WHEEL 


SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 


A  wonderful  im¬ 
provement. 

The  wheels  carry  the 
frame  high  above  the 
ground,  causing  it  to  be 
the  lightest  draft  Harrow 
in  the  world.  Ratchet  tooth  holder;  15  to  18  inches 
can  be  worn  off  the  tooth.  A  golden  opportunity  for 
every  dealer  in  the  country.  Write  for  prices  in  time. 

SaST-  CORN  PLANTER 

,  with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

For  simplicity,  neatness, 
strength  and  dura- 
1  bility  cannot  be 
equaled.  We  also 
(manufacture  Circu- 

_  _  _  Uar  Saw  Mills.  Culti- 

vat-ors.  Grain  Drills, 
'  „  ,  .'  .  -/?pr®^^«^#Thre8hers.Engines. 

and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  re¬ 
liable  dealers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  nponhaving 
our  goods.  Agentswauted  in  unoccupied  territory  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  11  ENG  1 1  DROYIG  OLD,  York,  Pa. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 

Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis 
stances. 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 

For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 

Rlade  cnlvbv  flttlCS  PlOW  00.  Boston  and  new  York. 

S^te°rs  ATTENTION! 

Schwingel’s 
Combined 
Potato 


Implements 


are  the  leaders  for  1896.  Do  not  try  to  grow  potatoes 
without  one  of  our  machines.  This  cut  shows  only 
our  Moldboard  Coverer  and  Hiller. 
nOur  Catalogue  tells  all  about  our  Disk  Machines, 
Fertilizer  Sower  and  Coverer.  etc.  All-Steel  Reversible 
Moldboards,  Positive  Underdraft  rigging,  lever  depth 
regulator,  convertible  into  either  Marker  or  Eurrowcr. 
Coverer.  Hiller  and  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Simple, 
practical,  durable,  cheap  in  price  only.  Free  catalogue 
for  the  asking.  Address  the  Manufacturer  &  Patentee. 
EDW.  C.  SCHWINGEL,  129  Main  St.,  Dansville.  N.Y. 

Hudaon  •  ‘Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator.' 

■Easy.  Past  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  train 
►-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold 
lng  plows  with  arms  and  legs  a 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  Cb 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  com,  cotton,  trncl 
fast  a a  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
ays  ‘  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer’s report 
_ _  Is  “ Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation: 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters,  Harrows,  Diggers.  Fertilizer 
Drills,  Sprayers,  etc. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Gutter 
and  PLANTER 

It  marks,  furrows,  drops  and  covers  all  In  one 
operation.  Does  away  with 
cutting  seed  by  hand— only 
one  piece  In  a  hill,  never 
misses,  no  seed  wasted. 

Cuts  the  potato  as  If  done  by 
hand  and  leaves  the 
field  with  Its  work 
completed. 

Thoroughly  tried 
and  successful.  Won 
►  first  Prize  Medal  in 
field  contest  at  Iowa 
State  Fair  In  1895. 
Look  up  Its  record.  Catalogue  sent  free. 

PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO., 56  Plain  St., Plano, III. 
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IRRIGATION  THROUGH  TILE  DRAINS 

PUMPING  WATER  UNDER  GROUND. 

Irrigation  Pays  in  Wisconsin! 

Last  year,  we  gave  an  account  of  an  irrigation  ex¬ 
periment  conducted  in  1894  by  Prof.  F.  H.  King  at 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  On  the  station 
farm,  is  a  field  containing  about  five  acres  underlaid 
by  a  system  of  tile  drains  measuring  7,022 
feet  in  length.  In  order  to  study  the 
movement  of  water  through  soils  under 
ordinary  field  cultivation,  it  was  proposed 
to  force  water  back  into  these  tiles  and 
observe  how  it  disposed  of  itself.  A  pump 
and  engine,  shown  at  Fig.  84  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  outlet  of  the  drainage 
system  into  the  lake — thus  raising  the 
water  and  forcing  it  into  the  tiles  under 
the  crops.  It  was  decided  to  compare  this 
method  of  tile  irrigation  with  surface 
irrigation  and  natural  rainfall.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  portions  of  different  fields  were  cut 
off  from  the  water,  while  others  were 
irrigated  by  pouring  the  water  directly 
upon  the  surface.  In  this  way,  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  difference  in  yield  between 
crops  that  receive  all  the  water  they  need, 
and  those  that  depend  on  rainfall  alone, 
was  easily  obtained. 

Fig.  81  shows  four  shocks  of  corn  grown 
upon  equal  areas  of  land.  The  large  shock 
(to  the  left)  was  grown  upon  land  where 
surface  irrigation  was  given.  The  next 
shock  grew  on  near-by  land,  into  which 
water  was  forced  through  the  tiles.  The 
third  shock  came  from  another  part  of  the  field  where 
tile  irrigation  was  given,  and  the  smallest  shock  was 
giown  alongside  the  first  and  second,  but  on  land  not 
irrigated.  The  faii-est  comparison  is  between  the 
smallest  shock  which  represents  the  natui-al  rainfall, 
and  the  two  larger  ones  which  show  the  difference 
between  surface  and  tile  watering. 

The  tiles  through  which  the  water  was  forced,  were 
laid  18  inches  below  the  surface,  and  in  rows  10 
feet  apart.  As 
may  very  read¬ 
ily  be  seen, 
this  is  not 
the  best  ar¬ 
rangement  for 
such  tiles,  as  in 
order  to  be 
most  effective, 
they  should  be 
placed  nearer 
the  surface  of 
the  soil.  When 
placed  so  deep 
in  the  soil,  a 
portion  of  the 
water  is  lost — 
that  is,  it  per¬ 
colates  below 
the  level  at 
which  the  roots 
feed  most  ef¬ 
fectively  while 
portions  of  the 

upper  soil  are  often  left  quite  dry.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  shown  at  Figs.  82  and  83,  which  show  views 
looking  lengthwise  and  sidewise  of  the  experiment 
rows.  The  dark  spots  indicate  where  the  water  rose 
to  the  surface  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  saturate 
the  soil.  Water  enough  to  cover  the  ground  more 
than  15  inches  deep,  was  pumped  into  the  tiles.  With 
this  immense  amount  of  water,  a  space  about  four 
feet  wide  over  each  row  of  tiles,  was  saturated  to 


the  surface,  while  midway  between  the  tiles  the 
ground  was  wet  to  within  nine  inches  of  the  surface. 
Thus  with  the  tiles  so  deep  in  the  ground,  more 
water  is  required  to  moisten  the  surface  soil  than 
when  the  water  can  be  poured  on  top  of  the  ground. 

The  corn  crop  for  1895,  on  this  field,  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparative  results.  The  rainfall  during  the 
growing  season  was  but  4.48  inches.  The  corn  grown 


IRRIGATED  AND  NON-IRRIGATED  CORN.  Fig.  81. 

without  irrigation  yielded  an  average  of  2,768  pounds 
of  dr-y  matter  per  acre.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
rainfall,  water  equal  to  26.60  inches  was  pumped 
upon  the  surface  of  another  plot.  This  gave  a  yield 
of  10,587  pounds  of  dry  matter  per  acre.  The  other 
plot  had  water  enough  to  cover  an  acre  to  a  depth  of 
30.32  inches  pumped  into  the  tiles,  and  yielded  7,615 
pounds  of  dry  matter  per  acre.  This  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  value  of  irrigation.  The  addition 

of  the  water  increased  the 
weight  of  the  corn  by  300 
per  cent.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it — a  plant 


June  17,  and  on  July  12,  the  whole  field  was  surface 
irrigated.  This  was  done  by  pumping  water  to  the 
highest  point  and  permitting  it  to  run  over  and  soak 
into  the  soil.  On  August  13,  after  a  growth  of  56 
days,  the  clover  was  cut  again  and  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  1  4-5  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  On  August  19,  the  field 
was  again  watered,  and  again  on  September  21,  at 
which  date  there  was  a  thick  stand  of  clover  on  the 
ground,  from  six  to  eight  inches  high.  On 
October  3,  58  sheep  were  turned  on  this 
clover  and,  by  hurdling,  found  ample 
pasture  for  31  days  on  3  1-5  acres.  Had  no 
water  been  added,  there  would  have  been 
but  a  single  crop  of  clover,  not  over  3% 
tons  on  the  entire  field.  The  irrigation 
produced  a  gain  of  5%  tons  of  hay  and  31 
days’  pasture  for  58  sheep.  The  cost  of 
pumping  the  water  is  estimated  at  SI 8, 
which  includes  the  wages  of  two  men  for 
three  days,  and  an  engine  and  fuel  for  the 
same  time 

Prof.  King  spent  last  summer  in  Europe, 
and  he  says  that  he  was  greatly  surprised 
at  the  extensive  irrigation  of  meadow  and 
pasture  lands  in  southern  Europe.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  meadow  land  are  irri¬ 
gated  regularly  every  year,  whether  the 
season  is  wet  or  dry.  The  common  idea 
held  abroad,  he  says,  is  that  the  chief 
value  of  irrigation  lies  in  the  fertilizing 
materials  held  in  solution.  Great  volumes 
of  water  are  permitted  to  run  over  mead¬ 
ows  during  the  winter,  as  it  is  believed 
that  this  will  deposit  quantities  of  fertility. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  value 
of  a  constant  and  uniform  water  supply,  and  all  over 
the  counti-y,  men  are  studying  how  to  devise  means 
for  utilizing  the  waters  of  ponds  or  streams.  J.  II. 
Hale  has  an  ingenious  device  on  his  Connecticut  place, 
that  might  be  copied  on  many  hill  farms.  Along  the 
ridge  at  the  upper  part  of  the  farm,  runs  a  small 
brook.  By  digging  out  a  small  “  pocket  ”  in  this 
brook,  sufficient  headway  is  produced  to  give  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  water  through  a  six-inch  pipe  which 
runs  nearly  a  mile  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  farm. 
This  pipe,  laid  below  frost,  follows  the  highest  part 
or  “  backbone”  of  the  farm,  curving  around  depres¬ 
sions  and  little  hills  to  avoid  extra  digging.  At  in¬ 
tervals,  it  is 


HOW  THE  WATER  RISES  OVER  THE  TILES.  Fig.  82. 


a-thirst  is  a  plant  cursed  and  must  be  wet-nursed. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of 
water  in  a  dry  time  is  shown  in  an  experiment  with 
clover.  A  part  of  the  field  had  no  tile  under  it,  and 
could  not  be  irrigated.  On  June  15,  the  clover  was 
cut  from  this  part  and  yielded  about  1  2-5  ton  of  hay 
per  acre.  The  remainder  of  the  field  was  irrigated 
by  pumping  water  into  the  tile,  and  this,  cut  June  21, 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  On 


tapped  by  hy¬ 
drants  to  which 
a  hose  and 
sprinkler  can 
b  e  attached 
when  needed, 
so  that  the  en¬ 
tire  farm  may 
be  watered.  A 
portion  of  the 
water  of  the 
brook  stil  1 
flows  away  un¬ 
used  ;  but  if 
more  water  be 
required,  a  res¬ 
ervoir  can  be 
built  to  store 
it — ready  for 

use.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of  irrigation.  No 
pumping  is  required  as  the  water  supply  is  above  the 
land  to  be  irrigated.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  brook  and  turning  its  waters 
into  the  pipe,  so  that  its  own  weight  will  force  it 
wherever  needed. 

Years  ago,  the  Southern  farmers  threw  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cotton  seed  into  the  rows — just  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Now,  when  they  are  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  an  un- 


SIDEWISE  VIEW  OF  TILE-IRRIGATED  FIELD.  Fig.  83. 
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paid  fertilizer  bill,  they  regret  their  old-time,  short¬ 
sighted  folly,  and  wonder  how  they  could  have  thrown 
so  much  good  fertility  away.  Many  of  us  will  live 
to  see  farmers  wonder  why,  for  years,  they  let  the 
waters  of  the  brook  run  idly  away  !  Irrigation  is  the 
creation  of  a  cheaper  plant  ration. 


LETTING  AN  ORCHARD  ON  SHARES. 

What  Is  a  Fair  Share  ? 

We  have  an  eight-acre  orchard  (as  good  as  the  average  in  this 
locality)  that  we  would  like  to  let  to  some  neighbor  on  shares,  he 
to  do  the  necessary  spraying  and  gather  the  apples  when  ripe. 
What  share  should  he  receive  ?  If  let  for  a  number  of  years, 
what  share  should  he  have,  he  to  prune  the  trees  and  do  all  the 
work  (no  cultivating)  ?  c.  E.  B. 

Cambria,  Mich. 

VARIOUS  ANSWERS. 

During  the  year  I  was  in  Europe,  and  during  the 
Columbian  Exposition  year,  when  I  was  engaged  in 
Chicago,  I  leased  my  orchards,  vineyard  and  asparagus 
field,  the  lessee  to  prune,  spray  and  cultivate  properly, 
as  I  directed.  He  kept  accurate  accounts  of  all  sales, 
and  we  divided  the  income  equally  between  us.  We 
were  both  well  satisfied.  The  lessee  has  al  ways  con¬ 
tended  that  I  was  very  liberal  with  him. 

C.  W.  GARFIELD. 

The  difficulty  which  at  once  presents  itself  in  esti¬ 
mating  what  would  be  considered  a  fair  share  in  a 
case  like  this,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  apple  crop. 
Oftentimes,  as  here  in  western  New  York,  it  is  greatly 
reduced,  if  not  an  entire  failure.  At  the  same  time, 
pruning  should  be  properly  performed  each 
year,  and  the  work  of  spraying,  it  is  assumed, 
is  to  be  carried  on  as  occasion  requires.  So  it  is 
made  evident  that  much  depends  on  the  outcome 
of  the  orchard,  in  forming  even  an  approximate 
estimate.  And  there  is  to  be  considered  the 
amount  of  time  consumed  in  the  work  of  pruning 
and  spraying,  which  would  vary  to  a  large 
extent  in  different  orchards.  The  cost  of  har¬ 
vesting  could,  ordinarily,  be  estimated  at  10 
cents  per  barrel,  being,  I  believe,  about  the 
price  paid  in  this  part  of  the  State  ;  though, 
in  case  of  a  light  crop,  when  the  fruit  is  scattered 
through  the  tree,  the  expense  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Again,  in  the  event  of  an  unusually 
abundant  crop,  it  would  allow  of  the  share 
being  proportionately  less,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  on  a  fairly  paying  basis.  Accordingly,  the 
fact  presents  itself  that  only  in  case  of  guaran¬ 
teed  fairly  average  crops  continuously  from 
year  to  year,  could  anything  like  a  proper  cal¬ 
culation  be  made  relative  to  what  a  just  share 
for  one  year,  or  a  term  of  years,  would  be  ?  Even 
then,  as  we  consider  the  opposing  influences  connected 
with  this  crop  of  late,  it  would  be  a  most  difficult 
undertaking.  So  I  give  it  up.  irving  d.  cook. 

Orchards  are  rarely,  if  ever,  rented  in  this  manner  ; 
hence  there  are  few,  if  any,  precedents  upon  which 
to  base  a  conclusion.  Moreover,  neither  the  age  of 
the  orchard,  nor  the  number  of  years  of  the  proposed 
rental,  is  specified.  Nothing  is  specified  respecting 
the  very  essential  matter  of  manuring,  which  must, 
unavoidably,  essentially  affect  results.  Aside  from 
the  foregoing  particulars,  the  varieties  which  go  to 
make  up  the  orchard,  may  easily  constitute  all  the 
difference  between  profitableness  and  unprofitable¬ 
ness,  financial  success  and  failure,  to  say  nothing  of 
accessibility  to  a  good  market.  If,  however,  it  be 
assumed  that  the  orchard  is  to  be  suitably  cultivated 
and  judiciously  fertilized,  that  the  lessee  is  expected 
to  treat  it  with  three  or  four  thorough  sprayings  each 
year,  that  it  is  made  up  of  fairly  profitable  varieties  ; 
and,  farther,  that  the  lease  shall  include  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  of  its  life,  from  planting  to  decadence,  it  would 
seem  but  reasonable  to  compare  such  lease,  so  far  as 
rates  are  concerned,  with  that  of  lands  leased,  under 
similar  conditions,  for  ordinary  farming  purposes ; 
or,  perhaps,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  crop 
when  properly  harvested.  t.  t.  lyon. 

If  the  apples  are  hand-picked  and  put  in  barrels 
ready  for  market,  or  otherwise  properly  taken  care 
of,  one-third  of  the  crop  would  be  about  right.  If 
taken  care  of  by  a  No.  1  man  for  a  series  of  years, 
properly  pruned,  and  the  fruit  marketed  (no  culti¬ 
vating  to  be  done)  one-half  of  the  fruit  would  be 
about  right,  and  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  wind¬ 
falls.  Much  would  depend  upon  whether  the  orchard 
was  in  meadow  or  in  pasture,  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep 
or  hogs.  If  the  fruit  in  the  orchard  was  much  of  it 
very  choice  in  kind,  the  man  who  had  it  on  shares, 
would  have  a  good  bargain.  s.  s.  bailey. 

So  many  variable  conditions  have  a  bearing  on  the 
subject,  that  no  general  rule  as  to  the  share  of  pro¬ 
duct  which  the  owner  or  operator  should  have,  can 
apply  to  every  case.  The  location  as  to  facilities  for 
marketing  the  fruit,  the  varieties  of  apples  in  the 
orchard,  the  size  and  style  of  the  trees  (as  the  labor 
of  picking  fruit  from  very_large  trees  is  much  greater 


than  from  trees  of  medium  size  and  good  form),  also 
whether  the  orchard  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
properly  cared  for,  and  whether  the  orchard  is  in  a 
good  condition  as  to  fertility  or  not,  must  all  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  in  all  these  respects,  it  is  in  good,  fair 
condition,  it  might  be  about  fair  that  each  party 
should  have  half  the  proceeds.  Then  again,  the  in¬ 
quirer  dees  not  state  how  the  fruit  is  to  be  disposed 
of,  whether  marketed  at  the  orchard,  or  how  far  be 
drawn  to  market ;  or  whether  each  party  shall  market 
his  part  of  the  fruit,  or  the  lessee  market  the  whole  ; 
whether  part,  little  or  much,  of  the  fruit  shall  be 
evaporated  by  the  lessee,  or  whether  each  party  shall 
dispose  of  his  own  share  in  that  or  any  other  manner. 
Therefore,  no  specific  answer  can  apply  without 
taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  those  who  are,  or  can  become,  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  case  in  question. 

It  is  common  for  owners  of  farms  throughout  the 
country,  to  let  them  to  tenants  on  some  general  plan 
of  sharing,  and  the  same  rules  generally  govern 
whatever  the  quality,  size  and  condition  of  the  farm, 
or  convenience  to  market,  etc.  As  a  result  of  such 
system,  those  who  own  the  best  farms,  best  conven¬ 
iences  and  locations,  are  able  to  secure  the  best  ten¬ 
ants,  and  thus  they  are  graded  downward,  so  that  the 
poorer  the  farm,  the  less  favorable  location,  and  less 
conveniences,  the  poorer  the  tenant  is  very  sure  to  be. 
The  owners  of  the  poor  farms  with  the  poor  tenants 
are  very  likely  to  remain  poor,  and  generally  they  do 
not  know  why  it  is  so.  If  C.  E.  B.  has  a  good  orchard, 


well  located,  he  should  be  able  to  find  a  good  man  to 
take  charge  of  it.  And  if  both  are  men  of  good  sense, 
they  ought  to  judge  nearer  than  any  one  at  a  distance 
can,  what  share  each  should  have,  and  let  the  orchard 
be  cultivated  so  that  the  shares  may  be  increased. 

_  T.  G.  YEOMANS. 

SOME  USEFUL  HOMEMADE  TOOLS. 

A  farmer  with  any  mechanical  -genius,  can  make  in 
winter  and  on  rainy  days,  many  tools  at  slight  ex¬ 
pense.  A  friend  made  a  potato  planter  from  a  worn- 
out  grain  drill  cut  down  to  six  feet  wide,  so  as  to 
plant  two  rows  at  once,  and  return  in  the  wheel  mark, 
thus  avoiding  marking  the  ground.  The  teeth  are  all 


removed,  a  seat  attached  in  front  for  the  driver,  and 
two  behind  on  which  boys  sit  to  drop  the  seed  through 
tubes  which  reach  the  ground  just  behind  a  small 
plow  which  opens  a  trench.  Each  plow  is  followed  by 
two  billers  from  an  old  cultivator  arranged  so  as  to 
cover  the  seed  which  is  carried  in  the  grain  box.  It 
does  the  work  well  and  rapidly,  and  cost  less  than  $5. 

I  made  a  sprayer,  see  Fig.  85,  which  has  been  in 
use  two  years,  and  works  as  well  as  those  costing 
from  $60  to  $75,  at  an  expense  of  about  $15,  which  was 
mostly  for  pump,  hose  and  nozzle.  An  old  mower 
furnished  wheels,  axles,  seat,  frame  and  tongue.  A 
large  sprocket-wheel  and  two  small  ones  with  a  binder 
chain,  were  found  in  a  neighbor’s  pile  of  old  iron. 
These  furnished  the  power  by  fastening  the  large 
wheel  to  one  of  the  drive  wheels,  one  small  one  to  a 
shaft  which,  with  a  crank  at  the  other  end  works  the 
pump  handle,  and  the  other  one  to  an  old  gear  from 
a  binder,  which  runs  an  agitator  in  the  barrel.  The 


chain  runs  over  all  three  wheels,  which  are  placed  in 
line. 

For  potatoes,  a  hose  leads  from  the  pump  to  a  half¬ 
inch  gas  pipe  fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  frame,  to 
which  are  attached  three  Vermorel  nozzles  three  feet 
apart.  Of  if  preferred,  two  hose  may  be  used,  one 
attached  to  a  three-foot  gas  pipe,  with  nozzle  attached 
at  a  right  angle,  so  that  the  driver  can  hold  it  over  a 
row  at  one  side.  Attach  the  other  hose  to  the  center 
of  another  three-foot  piece  of  pipe  bent  in  a  half 
circle,  to  each  end  of  which  is  attached  a  nozzle  by  a 
short  piece  of  hose.  Another  man  hangs  this  over  his 
shoulders,  takes  a  nozzle  in  each  hand,  and  covers  two 
rows  with  the  spray.  I  consider  the  latter  plan  the 
better,  for  occasionally  a  hill  will  be  out  of  line,  or 
the  tops  bent  over,  and  a  stationary  nozzle  will  fail 
to  hit  all  with  the  spray  and  leave  bugs  enough  to 
“seed”  many  adjoining  hills.  An  acre  can  be  sprayed 
in  a  little  more  than  one-half  hour.  The  machine  is 
equally  effective  on  grapes  and  currants. 

Another  simple  tool,  which  can  be  made  in  two 
hours,  is  a  plank  drag.  Its  manner  of  construction  is 
known  to  nearly  every  one,  but  its  value  is  known 
only  by  those  who  have  used  it.  I  consider  it  better 
than  a  roller  for  crushing  lumps,  and  smoothing  and 
leveling  the  surface.  e.  c.  gillktt. 


FRUIT  PRODUCTS  OF  VENEZUELA. 

Perhaps  such  of  your  readers  as  have  a  taste  for 
horticulture,  may  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  fruit 
products  of  a  region  much  nearer  in  miles  and 
money  to  New  York,  than  is  California,  and  not 
much  more  distant  in  time,  by  the  slow,  but  ex¬ 
cellent  steamers  sailiog  every  10  days.  The  val¬ 
ley  of  Caracas  has  a  climate  of  perpetual  May — 
mean  annual  temperature  71  degrees,  usual 
range  in  the  cooler  months,  55  to  75  degrees  ; 
in  the  warmer,  60  to  80  degrees  ;  lowest  record, 
48  degrees  ;  highest,  85  degrees. 

Of  the  fruits  produced  here,  and  abundant  in 
the  market  and  on  the  hotel  table  during  our 
six  weeks’  stay  in  January  and  Febiuary,  the 
chief  are  these  :  Chirimoya,  oval-shaped,  average 
diameter  about  4x5  inches  ;  skin  like  a  green 
cucumber,  filled  with  white,  soft  pulp,  in  which 
are  imbedded  a  number  of  black  seeds,  as  large 
as  a  kidney  bean  ;  sweet,  with  a  delicious,  aro¬ 
matic,  pineapple  flavor.  Rifion  is  much  like 
chirimoya,  but  smaller  and  having  a  rather 
more  delicate  flavor.  Sour  Sop  grows  to  dimen¬ 
sions  of  6x10  inches,  tart,  excellent  for  stewing. 
Eachosa  looks,  cut  or  uncut,  like  a  large  musk- 
melon,  except  that  the  very  thin  skin  (rather  than 
rind)  is  smooth,  and  the  spicy,  edible  seeds  are  about 
the  size  of  grains  of  wheat.  Pulp  sweet  without 
mushiness,  and  buttery,  rather  than  watery.  Mango 
is  like  a  plum  of  orange  size  and  color,  large  stone, 
sweet,  juicy,  a  slight,  not  unpleasant,  suggestion  of 
turpentine  in  the  flavor.  Nispero  is  like  a  Japan 
persimmon,  except  its  rusty  coat ;  flavor  and  flesh 
between  that  and  a  Sheldon  pear.  Alligator  pear, 
orange,  lime,  sweet  lemon. 

All  the  foregoing,  grow  on  trees,  some  of  the  trees 
very  large,  and  get  little  or  no  cultivation.  Bananas 
of  finest  quality  grow  almost  wild,  and  the  excellent 
pineapples  are  indigenous  in  Venezuela,  as  is  also, 
I  think,  the  Parchita,  which  is,  Humboldt  says,  at  its 
best  here.  The  homegrown  apples,  quinces,  peaches, 
nectarines,  plums,  watermelons  and  muskmelons  in 
the  market,  are  mostly  of  poor  quality  because  utterly 
neglected.  I  think  that  there  is  not  one  grafted  or 
budded  tree  in  the  country.  In  this  equatorial  region, 
Nature  is  so  prodigal  of  spontaneous  production  that 
man  grudgeseven  a  little  labor  to  assist. 

Vines  of  the  finest  European  grapes  produce  three 
crops  a  year,  but  they  must  be  trimmed,  and  that  is 
too  much  trouble.  I  do  not  hear  that  they  are 
attacked  by  fungus  or  insects.  Wild  strawberries  are 
in  market,  a  different  species  from  ours,  about  the 
size  of  our  wild  ones,  but  less  acid.  The  breadfruit 
trees  that  I  have  noticed,  have  no  fruit  on  them  at 
present.  I  am  told  that  the  fruit  is  little  used  here, 
and  I  see  none  in  the  market.  Some  of  the  fruits 
ripen  continuously  in  this  valley  through  the  year  ; 
others,  not  now  ripening  here,  are  brought  from  a 
different  altitude,  where  a  higher  or  lower  temperature 
hastens  or  retards.  There  is  a  great  change  in  a  short 
distance  ;  for  example,  La  Guayra,  six  miles  from 
here,  23  by  the  winding  railroad,  has  an  annual  mean 
temperature  of  84  degrees,  13  degrees  higher  than 
Caracas.  It  is  3,000  feet  lower. 

But  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  region  are  not  in  sea¬ 
son  so  as  to  be  found  in  this  market  now.  Prickly 
pear  we  have  had  at  table,  nut  I  get  the  names  pome- 
rosa,  icaco,  perra,  memon,  mamac,  tamarind,  as  fruits 
now  ripening,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  fruit 
capabilities  of  the  elevated  part  of  the  equatorial  belt 
of  South  America.  Bates,  inqhis''great  work,  The 
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Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons,  enumerates  12 
fruits  found  wild  in  the  forest  in  one  locality  on  the 
upper  Amazon,  and  says  that  there  are  “a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  others.”  He  says,  “I  was  quite  surprised  at  the 
variety  of  wild  kinds,  and  the  delicious  flavor  of  some 
of  them  ;  being  the  peculiar  productions  of  this  highly 
favored  and  little  known  interior  country.”  Bates 
concludes  his  book  with  his  estimate  of  this  region, 
in  these  words  :  “  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  under 
the  equator  alone  that  the  perfect  race  of  the  future 
will  attain  to  complete  fruition  of  man’s  beautiful 
heritage,  the  earth.”  A.  j.  cok. 

Caracas,  Venezuela. 


AN  APPLE  ORCHARD  EXPERIENCE. 

In  the  summer  of  1886,  I  bought  one  dozen  apple 
trees  of  a  tree  agent.  These  trees  were  heeled  in  in 
the  fall  according  to  his  directions,  and  planted  in 
the  spring  with  all  possible  care.  Half  of  them  never 
started  to  grow,  and  the  rest  feebly  struggled  on  till, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  not  one  of  them  was  left.  I 
paid  $5  for  those  trees. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  1  sent  to  a  nurseryman  in  New 
York  State  for  six  dozen  apple  trees.  The  trees  cost 
$5,  and  the  freight  on  them,  the  box  and  the  trees 
weighing  160  pounds,  was  94  cents.  So  the  six  dozen 
trees  cost  me  not  more  than  $6.  The  trees  had  been 
on  the  road  and  at  the  station  nine  days  before  I  got 
them.  They  were  planted  May  3  and  4.  The  varieties 
were  mostly  of  my  own  selection.  Every  one  of  these 
trees  grew.  In  a  year  or  two,  one  of  them  blew  down 
from  the  effects  of  the  borer,  and  I  have  since  lost  two 
more,  I  think,  from  the  same  cause.  The  rest  of  the 
trees  are  looking  very  fine,  and  have  begun  to  bear 
some. 

On  May  4,  1891,  I  planted  another  shipment  of  trees 
from  the  same  firm,  with  equally  good  results.  I  paid 
a  little  more  for  these  trees  ;  they  cost  about  $1.25  per 
dozen.  Not  being  able  to  get,  in  the  East,  some  of  the 
hardy  and  newer  varieties  more  especially  adapted  to 
Wisconsin,  I  have  since  bought  my  trees  of  a  Wis¬ 
consin  firm,  with  good  satisfaction. 

My  last  purchase  was  planted  on  April  18,  1894. 
From  the  effects  of  the  drought  the  following  autumn, 
I  lost  three  or  four  of  these  trees  out  of  the  33  planted. 
These  trees  cost  me,  express  charges  included,  $1.52 
a  dozen.  Were  I  to  order  my  apple  trees  through  a 
tree  agent,  they  would  cost  me  fully  twice  what  they 
do  now,  and  I  would  not  expect  to  get  as  vigorous 
and  thrifty  trees. 

Another  thing  about  the  management  of  my  orchard 
gives  me  excellent  satisfaction.  It  is  the  planting  of 
the  trees  in  rows,  and  not  in  squares.  The  rows  are 
a  little  more  than  2%  rods  apart,  and  the  trees  one 
rod  apart  in  the  row.  This  affords  an  easy  opportunity 
of  working  the  ground  with  a  team,  and  of  driving 
with  a  wagon  in  the  orchard.  With  the  close  planting 
in  squares  so  common,  the  working  of  the  orchard  is 
soon  abandoned  on  account  of  its  crowded  condition. 
A  sod  is  allowed  to  form,  and  remains  as  long  as  the 
trees  live.  So  well  am  I  pleased  with  thus  planting 
in  rows,  that  I  would  not  change  it  for  any  other  sys¬ 
tem  or  reason  of  which  I  know  at  present. 

I  have  had  to  protect  the  stems  of  my  apple  trees 
with  lath  on  account  of  rabbits.  This  is  a  sure  and 
safe  way  ;  sure  for  the  rabbits,  and  safe  for  the  trees. 
I  have  often  read  that  we  should  not  put  tar  paper 
around  the  trunks  of  apple  trees,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  reason  given.  I  had  always  thought  that  it 
was  the  tar  of  the  paper  that  might  injure  the  tree. 
But  at  a  farmers’  institute  last  winter,  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  what  I  think  is  the  true  reason.  The  black 
color  of  the  paper  absorbs  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Insert 
a  thermometer  between  the  paper  and  tree  on  the 
south  side,  and  then  similarly  on  the  north  side,  and 
note  the  difference  in  temperature.  It  is  this  ex¬ 
cessive  difference  in  temperature  existing  when  the 
sun  shines,  that  is  injurious  to  the  tree. 

Wisconsin.  lewis  ostenson. 


MILK,  CREAM,  BUTTER!  WHICH? 

A  MASSACHUSETTS  MAN  SAYS  MILK  ! 

A  recently  received  problem  runs  like  this  :  Sell 
1,000  gallons  of  milk  at  your  door,  at  market  rates. 
Cream  1,000  gallons  (Cooley  or  separator)  and  sell  as 
cream  to  the  factory.  Make  1,000  gallons  into  butter 
and  give  us  the  result.  The  answer  follows,  and  may 
bring  out  more  information.  The  1,000  gallons  of 
milk  problem,  resolves  itself  thus  as  viewed  from  my 
standpoint :  1,000  gallons  at  my  door  are  worth  $120 
to-day  ;  1,000  gallons  sold  to  creamery  or  butter  fac¬ 
tory,  $115  to  $123  ;  1,000  gallons  made  into  butter,  $112 
to  $118.  The  reasons  why  milk  selling  is  most  profit¬ 
able  here  are  that  milk  sold  at  the  door  costs  less  in 
the  first  place.  Why  ?  Cotton  seed,  bran,  cabbage, 
anything  will  answer  to  feed.  Holstein  or  other  big 
milk  breeds  may  be  used,  as  quantity  is  first,  and 
quality  second,  because  milk  peddlers  are  not  par. 
ticular,  and  quantity  is -what  brings  the  cash. 


As  to  creaming  :  Spaces  count  here,  so  we  feed 
richer,  costlier  feed  stuffs,  to  perhaps,  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  cows.  In  this  case,  we  feed  more  costly, 
perhaps,  than  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  here  we  use 
cotton  seed.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  severe,  yet  I 
must  say  that  carelessness  is  at  a  premium,  and  care¬ 
less  men  exist.  Where  we  find  barnyard  fowls  roost¬ 
ing  on  empty  milk  vessels,  and  ice-cold  water  to  wash 
them  in,  then  we  must  conclude  that  cheaper  products 
are  the  results  following  cheap,  careless  handling  of 
the  dairy  product.  While,  in  the  first  instance,  we 
get  $120,  we  get  in  this  case,  at  most,  $123,  which  has 
cost,  at  least,  with  as  little  as  possible  of  care  in 
handling,  several  dollars  more  than  in  the  first  case. 

As  to  the  buttermaking  by  a  private  dairy  :  We 
have  a  name  to  establish  or  to  maintain,  and  a 
fancy  trade  to  supply  if  we  are  to  get  $118.  We 
must  be,  first  of  all,  neat,  methodical,  with  the  best 
of  feed  stuffs,  for  we  must  have  rich  milk — quality, 
not  quantity,  first.  There  is  more  expense  for  feed, 
utensils,  such  as  churn,  molds,  workers,  etc.  Thex*e 
must  be  a  regular  market  day,  rain  or  shine.  So  while 
the  different  methods  vary  so  little  in  cash  received, 
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the  cost  is  immensely  greater  as  we  progress  towards 
the  more  complete  article,  butter,  which  will  fill  the 
bill  and  the  pocket  with  dollars  eventually.  There¬ 
fore,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  farmer  who  sells  his 
milk  at  his  door,  is  doing  best  with  milk  at  three 
cents,  cream  at  39  cents,  and  butter  at  25  cents,  if  the 
only  consideration  is  his  dairy  interest. 

Perhaps  another  factor  in  the  problem  might  be 
considered,  however,  and  that  is  that  a  good  run  of 
customers  for  a  private  dairy,  will  always  buy  more 
or  less  eggs,  potatoes,  fruits,  nuts  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  tliiDgs  at  a  good  retail  price  from  the 
butter  man.  This  advantage  ought  to  be  considered 
of  value  on  any  farm.  But  do  not  forget  that  it  takes 
time,  which  is  money,  to  go  to  market,  and  that  ex¬ 
pense  must  be  met.  Five  cents  a  pound  on  butter 
would  require  a  good-sized  dairy,  if  it  is  to  pay  living 
wages  to  the  average  farmer,  to  market  his  own  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  dairy  alone.  Q. 

Hampshire  County,  Mass. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY? 

A  Calf  Bit. — Drill  %-inch  holes  at  the  marked 
places,  Fig.  86,  in  a  piece  of  one-fourth-inch  gas 
pipe  about  four  inches  long.  Make  eyes  in  each  end  of 
a  piece  of  one-fourth-inch  iron,  into  which  put  rings. 
Put  this  on  a  common  head  halter,  and  put  on  the 
sucking  cow  the  same  as  a  bridle  ;  she  can’t  suck,  as 
the  air  comes  in  at  the  ends  and  through  the  holes. 
Watch  and  see  whether  she  drinks,  as  it  will  bother 
her  a  little  at  first.  I  have  known  them  to  be  kept  on 
six  months  without  being  taken  off.  J.  A.  m.  g. 

St.  Marlin,  O. 

Shipping  Poultry  fob  Bbeeding. — It  was  a  great 
piece  of  injustice  in  the  rules  of  the  transportation 
companies,  which  compelled  the  breeder  of  fine  poul¬ 
try  to  pay  double  the  rates  charged  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  most  other  merchandise.  That  we  are  at  last 
relieved  of  this  burden,  is  the  subject  of  great  rejoic¬ 


ing  among  those  who  are  most  interested,  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  of  good  poultry.  The  claim  made  by 
the  companies  that  the  reason  for  the  double  rate  was 
that  the  coops  used  for  shipping  poultry  were  so 
light  and  insecure  that  they  were  often  troublesome, 
was  reasoning  from  the  effect  back  to  the  cause.  The 
coops  were  made  as  light  as  possible  to  make  the  cost 
of  transportation  less. 

The  present  demands  of  the  companies  are  so  rea¬ 
sonable,  that  poultrymen  will  gladly  conform  to  them, 
making  their  coops  strong,  and  even  heavy,  where  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  single 
rate.  The  express  companies  require  that  the  box 
or  crate  be  strong  and  well  built,  and  that  the  slats 
be  so  near  together  that  a  bird  cannot  slip  out  be¬ 
tween  them.  These  boxes  may  be  lined  with  cloth  or 
paper,  at  the  option  of  the  sender,  but  they  must  have 
slats  on  the  outside. 

A  neat  box  for  two  or  three  small  fowls,  or  one 
large  one,  may  be  made  as  shown  at  Fig.  87.  Secure 
half-inch  planed  boards— I  use  old  packing  boxes.  If 


the  boards  are  narrow,  fasten  two  or  more  together 
with  cleats,  making  the  side  pieces  from  12  to  15 
inches  wide,  and  from  20  inches  to  two  feet  high.  The 
bottom  board  should  be  of  three-quarter-inch  stuff, 
as  wide  as  the  side  pieces,  and  long  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  fowls — one  of  two  feet  is  large  enough  for 
a  pair  of  Leghorns.  Bevel  the  ends  of  the  bottom 
board  a  little,  and  nail  the  side  pieces  secure  to  it. 
Lay  the  box  on  its  side,  and  nail  a  slat  to  each  side,  at 
the  top,  drawing  in  the  side  boards  so  that  the  top 
shall  shall  be,  at  least,  two  inches  narrower  than  the 
bottom.  Turn  it  over,  and  fasten  a  similar  piece  to 
the  other  side.  Cut  two  pieces  of  clean  sacking  or 
muslin  a  little  larger  than  the  crate,  fold  in  the  edges, 
and  cover  the  sides  of  the  crate,  fastening  with  large 
carpet  tacks.  Draw  the  cloth  tight,  so  that  it  will  be 
smooth.  Nail  a  slat  at  the  bottom,  not  only  at  the 
ends,  but  along  the  bottom  board,  and  put  a  slat  at 
intervals  of  about  2%  inches  along  the  sides.  The 
slats  across  the  top  should  be  near  enough  together 
so  that  a  fowl  cannot  get  its  head  through,  as  crates 
and  boxes  are  likely  to  be  piled  indiscriminately,  and 
if  a  head  were  raised  in  id'e  curiosity  just  as  a  box 
was  being  placed  on  the  crate,  it  would  surely  be  bad 
for  the  head. 

When  fowls  are  to  be  sent  long  distances,  food  in  a 
cloth  bag,  and  a  drinking  cup  which  can  be  readily 
adjusted,  should  be  provided,  with  a  card  asking  em¬ 
ployees  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  travelers. 

s.  A.  little. 

A  Diffekenck  in  Cows. — At  the  Minnesota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  a  careful  record  is  kept  of  just  what  the 
cows  are  doing.  All  are  fed  as  much  as  they  will  eat 
clean  each  day,  and  each  is  charged  with  the  cost  of 
all  feed.  Each  milking  is  weighed,  and  a  sample  of 
it  is  tested  by  the  Babcock  test.  The  following  is  a 
sample  week’s  work  by  a  few  of  the  cows  : 

Pounds  of  Cost  per 

Name.  Breeding.  butter.  lb  of  butter. 

Ida- . Grade  Short-horn .  6.19  .087 

Fairy . Grade  Short-horu .  7.43  .073 

Topsy . Grade  Holstein .  13.79  .  067 

Houston..  .Cross-bred  Guernsey-Jersey. .  8.03  .  033 

Fortune. .  .Jersey .  13.409  .  037 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  cow 
which  gives  the  greatest  yield  of  butter,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  most  profitable  cow.  j.  m.  drew. 

Raw  Potatoes  fob  Feed. — I  have  but  a  small  piece 
of  land,  and  make  a  specialty  of  raising  potatoes.  I 
have  fed  the  unsalable  ones  for  several  years,  to  a 
cow  giving  milk,  and  also  fattened  for  market  dry 
cows  and  young  cattle.  My  experience  has  been  that 
my  one  cow  has  given  as  much  milk  of  good  quality 
when  fed  one-half  bushel  of  potatoes  per  day,  as 
when  fed  liberally  on  ground  feed  (oats  and  corn).  1 
do  not  make  butter,  so  cannot  give  any  experience  on 
that  point.  I  have,  at  different  times,  made  my  old 
cows  and  young  cattle  as  fat  and  as  salable  on  no 
other  feed  than  raw  potatoes  and  hay  as  they  were 
when  given  ground  grain.  At  one  time,  our  butcher 
said  that  the  old  cow  was  too  fat  for  his  use.  I  am  now 
feeding  my  cow  potatoes,  and  she  fills  my  14-quart 
pail  with  good  milk  twice  a  day,  so  I  shall  continue  to 
feed  them.  w.  w.  p. 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

A  Crimson  Clover  Crank — I  sowed  my  whole  corn 
field,  at  the  last  cultivation,  with  Crimson  clover  and 
some  turnip  seed,  and  you  ought  to  see  the  clover  !  I 
have  a  good  stand  at  this  writing  ;  it  is  worth  at  least 
$50  to  the  field,  and,  besides,  it  saved  my  corn  crop, 
which  gave  a  large  yield.  Had  I  not  sowed  the  clover, 
the  white  grubs  would  have  destroyed  the  corn  ;  but 
they  liked  the  clover  better,  and  worked  at  that  and 
left  the  corn  for  me  to  gather.  So  your  advice  gave 
me  a  big  stand  of  clover,  and  a  large  crop  of  corn, 
enough  to  pay  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  my  lifetime 
and  that  of  my  successor.  g.  c. 

Monroe  County,  Pa. 

Crosby  and  Elberta  Peaches.  —  For  years,  we 
have  read  of  the  Crosby  peach  as  frostproof,  hardy, 
and  just  the  peach  that  was  wanted  if  one  wished  to 
be  successful  in  growing  peaches.  I  have  tried  both 
the  Crosby  and  Elberta,  and  am  greatly  disappointed 
with  the  Crosby.  With  me,  it  is  not  hardy.  The 
lower  branches  have  a  tendency  to  die,  and  the  past 
winter  has  killed  the  branches  badly,  while  the  El- 
bertas  are  all  right.  I  certainly,  with  my  experience, 
would  not  wish  to  set  any  more  Crosbys,  but  would 
recommend  the  Elberta  in  the  highest  terms  for  a 
hardy  peach  in  the  North.  benjamin  m.  smith. 

Massachusetts. 

A  Champion  for  Kkiffkb  Pear. — I  was  glad  to  see 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  29,  your  very  graceful, 
if  somewhat  tardy,  apology  to  Mr.  Keiffer  Pear  En¬ 
silage.  And  if  you  had  been  as  wise  as  your  better 
half,  and  not  tried  to  eat  them  offhand  green,  perhaps 
you  would  have  made  a  full  apology.  A  Keiffer  is 
very  poor  eating  green  ;  they  should  be  kept  until 
they  are  fully  ripe — ripe  enough  to  rub  the  skin  off 
with  the  finger.  Don’t  be  afraid  they  will  rot  at  the 
core  like  the  Le  Conte  and  many  others,  I  will  tell 
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you  how  you  came  to  get  those  you  speak  of.  Last 
fall,  as  we  were  delivering  them  at  the  station,  we  had 
to  pass  Mr.  Packard’s  house,  and  we  got  to  talking  of 
the  slaps  The  R.  N.-Y.  made  at  Keiffer,  I  told  Mr. 
Packard  that  I  would  give  him  a  basket  if  he  would 
send  them  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  block  from  which  those  pears  came  was  set  in 
1888  ;  400  trees  set  16  feet  apart,  378  living  in  1895, 
from  which  we  sold  last  year,  at  our  station,  over  2,000 
baskets  of  fruit,  guaranteed  to  measure  2j<£  inches 
in  diameter.  We  also  evaporated  300  to  400  baskets 
that  were  a  little  under  size.  We  have  three  other 
blocks,  some  older,  some  younger.  The  ground  we 
selected  is  sandy.  No  use  to  set  them  on  land  having 
any  tendency  to  clay,  or  even  heavy  loam.  Our  oldest 
trees  were  budded  on  the  French  quince  or  hedge 
stock,  our  latest  setting  on  Le  Conte  stock.  Budded 
on  Le  Conte  stock,  they  are  worth  double  in  quality, 
looks,  size,  etc.  w.  f.  m.  k. 

Dover,  Del. 

Sex  in  Breeding.  —  Some  excellent  points  are 
brought  out  by  F.  W.  in  Sex  in  Animal  Breeding 
From  experience  and  observation,  I  agree  with  him, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  offspring  will  be  that  of 
the  weakest  parent.  I  also  think  that  the  Creator 
planned  all  things,  and  if  either  of  the  sexes  become 
too  plentiful  for  a  time,  that  sex  will  gradually 
slacken,  and  the  other  will  become  replenished.  I  do 
not  advocate  the  close  confinement  of  breeding  stock, 
either  the  male  or  female.  Our  experience  with  hogs 
is  that  whenever  the  boar  is  kept  in  close  quarters, 
the  sows  will  not  have  very  many  pigs  ;  they  are  also 
very  small  and  weakly.  We  always  find  it  best  to  let 
the  hogs  have  plenty  of  exercise,  especially  through 
the  winter,  if  we  expect  large  and  healthy  litters  of 
pigs.  Never  slight  the  males  in  any  kind  of  stock  ; 
the  male  is  half,  and  a  great  deal  the  larger  half. 
Care  for  the  male  well,  and  have  him  in  a  good,  strong, 
healthy  condition  when  the  mating  season  comes. 
The  feeding  of  hogs,  especially  through  the  pregnant 
season,  has  much  to  do  with  the  offspring,  m.  s.  t. 
Mingo,  O. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  K.  L.  KILBORNE. 

"Black  Teeth"  in  Pigs  Again. 

F.  S.  F.,  Fanner ,  N.  V. — From  remarks  in  regard  to  black  teeth 
in  pigs  (made  on  page  196),  I  infer  that  we  do  not  think  alike,  as 
I  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  pigs  would  not  thrive  well  if 
they  had  black  teeth.  May  I  ask  whether  that  is  only  a  whim  ? 

The  presence  or  absence  of  black  teeth  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  health  or  thrift  of  the  pig.  Like 
“  wolf  teeth”  in  horses,  they  are  harmless.  The 
popular  idea  that  the  black  teeth  are  injurious  to  the 
animal,  is,  as  you  say,  “only  a  whim,”  a  relic  of 
superstition  and  quackery. 

Injury  to  a  Boar. 

E.  It.  M.,  Bridgeville,  Bel. — My  Cheshire  boar  was  injured  so 
that  his  testicles  have  dropped  down  so  that  it  appears  that  he 
has  but  one.  Their  former  location  is  covered  with  scabs  similar 
to  warts.  He  is  as  good  for  service  as  ever,  but  this  scabby  for¬ 
mation  is  slowly  growing.  Is  it  injurious,  and  can  it  be  removed 
safely  ? 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  try  to  treat  this  case 
yourself.  If  treatment  ever  seem  desirable,  employ  a 
veterinary  surgeon  to  operate  on  the  animal.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  injury  will  not  unfit  him  for 
service,  in  which  case,  treatment  will  be  unnecessary. 
Colt  With  Swelled  Leg. 

G.  H.  It.,  Reed  City,  Mich. — I  have  a  colt  three  years  old  in  May, 
that  was  injured  on  his  right  hind  leg  a  year  ago.  The  leg  is 
swelled  just  above  the  fetlock.  A  surgeon  gave  me  something  to 
blister  it,  that  made  it  worse.  Then  he  wanted  to  fire  it,  and  I 
afterwards  ajiplied  liniment,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  the  swelling. 
Can  it  be  cured  ? 

Try  painting  daily  with  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine,  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered.  Then  apply, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  for  several  weeks.  If  this  fail, 
and  a  marked  -enlargement  still  remain,  firing  will, 
probably,  have  to  be  resorted  to,  if  it  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  to  remove  the  blemish.  Be  sure  to  employ 
only  a  regular  veterinary  surgeon  to  do  the  firing. 

It  May  Be  Glanders. 

H.  C.,  Dover,  Bel.— My  mule  has  a  thick,  yellow  discharge  from 
the  left  nostril,  which  is  very  offensive.  He  is  in  good  health, 
seemingly,  eats  well,  and  his  eyes  are  bright.  About  one  year  ago, 
he  got  cast  in  the  stall,  and  bruised  his  head  badly,  but  all  sores 
have  healed  up  with  the  exception  of  the  under  jaw  which  seems 
healthy,  but  refuses  to  heal  owing  to  his  chafing  it  while  eating. 
What  will  cure  the  discharge  ?  Is  it  contagious  ? 

The  discharge  may  be  due  either  to  glanders  or  to 
ulceration  or  disease  of  the  bone  ;  possibly  a  diseased 


tooth.  It  is  not  contagious  unless  it  prove  to  be  glan¬ 
ders.  Owing  to  this  possibility,  I  would  advise  you 
to  have  the  mule  examined  at  once  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  and  if  the  animal  be  found  to  be  glan- 
dered,  it  should  be  condemned  and  killed. 

Ringworm  in  Calves. 

F.  11.  L.,  Middletown ,  N.  Y. — I  have  nine  calves  nearly  a  year 
old,  that  I  am  raising.  I  have  been  feeding  them  about  one 
bushel  of  cut  potatoes  a  day,  and  about  one  pint  of  grain  each, 
sometimes  oats,  sometimes  hominy  meal,  and  sometimes  rye, 
corn  and  cob  ground  together,  and  all  the  hay  they  can  eat.  They 
are  growing  nicely,  but  a  few  of  them  have  a  breaking  out  about 
the  head;  the  hair  comes  off,  and  a  scaly  substance  comes, 
especially  around  the  eyes.  I  rub  them  with  veterinary  vaseline, 
and  they  will  be  smooth  next  day,  but  will  come  scaly  again. 

The  trouble  appears  to  be  due  to  a  parasitic  skin 
disease  called  ringworm.  Paint  twice  a  week  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  being  sure  to  cover 
■the  diseased  patches  and  to  saturate  the  hair  for,  at 
least,  one-half  inch  around  the  margins.  Be  careful 
not  to  allow  the  tincture  to  run  into  the  eyes. 

“  Worm  ”  in  a  Cow’s  Tail. 

F.  L.,  Worcester  County,  Mass. — Ten  days  ago,  I  noticed  that  one 
of  my  cows  was  shrinking  in  milk  and  flesh,  though,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  she  was  as  healthy  as  any  of  the  others.  Two  days  ago,  I 
noticed  blood  on  the  tail,  and  discovered  about  six  inches  from 
the  end,  a  hole  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  was  a 
slight  swelling  which,  by  pressure,  discharged  considerable 
blood  and  matter,  while  on  pressing  the  swelling  downward,  I 
noticed  a  very  small  worm  wriggle  out  of  the  hole  and  drop  on 
the  floor.  The  cow  is  now  doing  well.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  cattle  having  trouble  like  this,  though  my  man  says  that  he  has 
seen  several  similar  cases  in  Poland.  I  have  seen  two  cats  have 
trouble  like  this.  With  one,  the  swelling  began  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  would  discharge  and  heal  up,  and  in  a  few  days,  break  out 
an  inch  further  up.  This  continued  till  it  traveled  the  length  of 
the  tail,  and  had  reached  the  body,  when  we  put  the  cat  out  of 
further  misery.  The  other  cat  was  affected  the  same  way,  but 
after  several  applications  of  carbolic  acid,  was  cured.  What  is  the 
trouble?  Does  it  pass  from  one  cow  to  another,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  May  it  not  be  a  trouble  of  the  bone,  the  worm  being 
pi’esent  more  by  accident  than  connection  with  the  sore  ? 

The  swelling  and  subsequent  suppuration  was, 
probably,  due  to  a  bruise  or  other  injury.  The  fila¬ 
ment  you  mistook  for  a  worm,  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
was  only  a  slough  of  the  tendinous  tissue  of  the  tail, 
caused  by  the  suppuration.  With  a  sharp  knife,  make 
a  free  opening  into  the  cavity,  and  wash  out  daily 
with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  not 
contagious. 


Soft  Shelled  Eggs  ;  Lame  Hens. 

M.  B.  S.,  Centerville,  N.  Y. — I  have  50  hens,  and  feed  bran  and 
middlings,  four  quarts  in  a  mash  in  the  morning  and  four  quarts 
of  buckwheat  at  noon,  a  few  boiled  potatoes  almost  every  day, 
two  kinds  of  oyster  shells,  and  ashes.  They  have  water  all  the 
time,  but  the  shells  are  very  thin,  and  some  have  no  shell  .at  all. 
They  get  broken  by  the  hens  stepping  on  them.  The  same  hens 
are  also  affected  by  losing  the  use  of  their  legs,  or  have  weak 
backs.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  walk,  but  move  along  on 
their  wings.  The  strangest  part  of  it  is  that  I  placed  these  affected 
hens  in  the  cow  barn  where  it  is  open  and  cold,  with  what  they 
can  pick  to  eat,  and  three  out  of  four  recover  immediately.  The 
fourth  dies,  or  after  about  a  week,  recovers. 

Ans. — The  cause  of  the  thin  shells  is  that  the  hens 
are  overfat,  due  to  being  fed  three  times  a  day,  mostly 
on  grain.  It  is  a  sure  indication  of  hens  being  over¬ 
fed  when  the  shells  of  eggs  are  thin,  or  when  the 
hens  lay  double-yolked  eggs  or  eggs  with  soft  shells. 
The  lameness  is  due  to  injury  of  the  spine  by  the 
heavy,  fat  males.  Separate  the  males  from  the  hens, 
and  reduce  the  food  to  one  meal  a  day,  to  be  composed 
of  one  pound  of  lean  meat  for  20  hens  (nothing  else), 
for  two  weeks.  p.  h  Jacobs. 

Ringing  Hogs  ;  Pasturing  With  Cattle. 

J.  C.  E.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  hogs 
running  in  pasture,  from  destroying  the  grass  by  rooting?  Is 
there  anything  better  than  the  old  way  of  wire  rings  in  their 
snouts  ?  Is  this  an  effectual  preventive  ?  Is  it  advisable  to  pas¬ 
ture  hogs  and  cattle  together  ? 

Ans. — I  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  prevent  hogs 
rooting  when  they  have  the  run  of  the  permanent 
pasture,  than  when  pastured  on  clover  fields.  The 
permanent  sod  is  much  more  likely  to  be  infested 
with  worms  and  insects.  Rooting  may,  in  a  measure, 
be  prevented  by  proper  feeding,  supplying  the  animal 
with  all  the  needs  of  the  system.  I  often  give  fall 
pigs  the  run  of  the  clover  sod,  during  the  winter,  that 
is  to  be  plowed  the  next  spring.  By  feeding  bran 
and  middlings  as  a  part  ration,  and  keeping  a  supply 
of  hard-wood  ashes  and  salt  constantly  before  them, 
they  do  but  very  little  rooting.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that,  if  they  had  only  corn  for  feed  and  no  salt  and 
ashes,  they  would  root  almost  incessantly  when  the 
ground  was  soft  enough. 

I  never  ring  spring  pigs  that  go  to  market  in 
October,  November  or  December.  This  year,  pigs 
that  were  farrowed  the  last  week  in  May  and  the 
first  week  in  June,  went  to  market  the  last  week  in 
December  ;  they  were  never  ringed,  were  never  taken 
off  the  clover  field,  and  persons  passing  over  the  field 
expressed  surprise  at  the  small  amount  of  rooting 
done.  They  had  a  small  feed  of  bran  and  middlings 
each  day,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  salt  and  ashes, 
along  with  a  full  corn  ration.  But  my  fall  pigs  are 
now  (February),  running  over  the  Blue  grass  sod,  and 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  ring  them.  When  land 


is  well  drained,  naturally  or  artificially,  they  will  not 
root  as  much  as  they  will  in  wet,  spouty  land.  I  find 
the  wire  ring  very  effectual  in  preventing  rooting  ; 
it  should  be  properly  set,  not  quite  in  the  center  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose  or  too  much  to  one  side, 
neither  should  it  be  set  too  deep.  Never  use  a  ring 
that  joints  in  the  nose,  and  if  possible,  use  a  ring 
made  in  such  a  way  that  the  joint  will  not  turn  into 
the  nose.  A  hog  will  not  thrive  with  a  sore  nose.  1 
use  a  ring  in  which,  when  closed,  one  end  of  the  wire 
stands  at  right  angles  to  the  ring,  extending  out 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch ;  this  prevents  the 
joint  from  turning  into  the  nose. 

With  farmers  that  follow  mixed  stock  growing,  it 
is  the  usual  custom  to  pasture  hogs  and  cattle 
together.  If  the  water  supply  be  limited,  it  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  hogs  cannot  spoil  it  for  the 
cattle.  If  very  abundant,  no  care  need  be  taken  in 
this  direction.  This,  and  the  soiling  of  the  grass  by 
the  hogs  running  through  it  after  leaving  their  wal¬ 
lows,  can  be  the  only  objections  to  the  plan,  and  the 
latter  is  a  minor  affair  if  the  pasture  be  as  abundant 
as  it  should  be.  john  m.  jamison. 

The  Robinson  Plum. 

E.  11.  B.,  Rockford,  Mich. — Will  you  describe  the  Robinson 
plum— color,  quality,  productiveness  and  habit  of  trees  ?  I  can’t 
And  it  in  my  catalogues  ? 

Ans. — Albertson  &  Ilobbs,  Bridgeport,  Ind.,  intro¬ 
duced  it  some  10  years  ago.  It  is  of  medium  size,  red 
blotched,  and  said  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  tree  is 
an  early  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Dwarf  Apples  and  Barren  Cherry  Tree. 

A.  B.  C.,  I'oms  River,  N.  J. — 1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  dwarf 
apple  trees  ?  Would  you  advise  planting  them  between  standard 
apple  trees  ?  If  so,  what  varieties  would  you  recommend  for  this 
part  of  New  Jersey  t  Z.  I  have  a  strong,  healthy  cherry  tree 
(Belle  Magniflque)  that  blossoms  profusely  every  spring,  but  has 
no  fruit.  What  would  you  advise  doing  with  it  ?  It  is  five  years 
old. 

Ans.— 1.  If  the  orchard  is  to  be  cultivated,  the 
dwarfs  would,  of  course,  interfere.  We  see  no  other 
objection,  as  apples  on  Paradise  stocks  may  be  planted 
as  close  as  six  feet  apart.  They  bear  very  early,  often 
the  third  year.  Red  Astrachan,  Porter,  Alexander, 
Baldwin,  Wagener  and  Northern  Spy  would  be  our 
choice.  2.  Our  impression  is  that  this  variety  is  not 
an  early  bearer.  If  the  land  is  rich,  root  pruning 
may  hasten  bearing. 

Working  Plums  on  Apricots. 

0.  E.  S.,  Lincoln,  N.  Y.—l  have  40  thrifty,  three-year-old  Royal 
apricot  trees,  and  I  don’t  think  that  they  are  hardy  enough  for 
us.  Will  plums  grow  all  right  if  grafted  on  them  ?  Or  "would 
you  try  the  apricots  longer  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  plums  may  be  worked  on  apricot,  peach 
or  almond  stocks.  The  apricot,  however,  is  not  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  stock  upon  which  to  bud  or  graft  plums.  It 
is  certain  that,  if  our  friend  graft  plums  on  his 
apricots,  the  latter  will  not  be  made  hardier  thereby. 

Some  of  the  Newer  Grapes. 

E.  T„  Boston,  Mass.— Some  reference  has  been  made  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  an  early-ripening  grape,  a  comparatively  new  one, 
which  I  cannot  And.  Will  you  refer  to  it  again  ?  Can  it  be  the 
Alice?  It  is  certainly  newer  than  the  Green  Mountain.  It  would 
be  a  great  convenience  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  print  a  list,  which 
could  be  cut  out,  of  the  eailiest  and  best  vegetables  for  a  private 
family.  One  is  confused  in  looking  through  the  catalogues. 
Nott’s  Excelsior  pea  is  doing  finely  for  me  in  the  foot  hills  of  the 
White  Mountains. 

Ans. — The  Alice  is  a  new  red  grape  that  we  have 
had  for  years  on  trial.  It  was  introduced  last  year. 
This  is  excellent  in  quality,  thick-skinned  and  a  long 
keeper,  but  it  must  not  be  classed  among  early  grapes. 
Nectar  is  comparatively  new  and  quite  early,  of  good 
quality,  black  in  color  and  medium  in  the  size  of  both 
berry  and  bunch.  Diamond  (white),  is  earlier  than 
Concord,  showy,  hardy  and  desirable.  Early  Ohio  is 
one  of  the  earliest  black  grapes,  but  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  Colerain  (white),  is  an  early  grape  much  like 
Concord  in  quality.  Geneva  (white),  is  a  new,  early 
grape  ripening  after  Green  Mountain — berries  large, 
pure  and  of  good  quality.  We  are  trying  nearly  all 
the  vegetable  novelties  from  year  to  year,  and  have 
been  so  doing  for  20  years,  and  in  our  reports,  as  well 
as  under  Catalogue  Reviews,  we  endeavor  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  best. 

"Holland"  Cabbage  and  its  Culture. 

C.  11.  O.,  Lancaster,  0.— A  nice,  solid  cabbage  is  sold  in  our  mar 
ket.  The  grocers  call  it  “Holland”  cabbage.  I  think  that  it 
comes  from  Long  Island,  or  at  least,  from  New  York.  Wliat  is 
the  name?  Will  it  grow  in  this  latitude?  It  is  the  most  solid 
cabbage  that  I  ever  saw,  and  at  this  date,  our  cabbage  is  all  gone. 

Ans. — The  most  of  the  foreign  cabbage  sold  here, 
or,  at  least,  the  most  of  the  very  hard-headed  kinds, 
come  from  Denmark,  and  are  called  Danish  cabbage. 
Early  in  the  year,  these  were  quoted  here  at  prices 
double  those  of  our  domestic  cabbage.  The  heads  are 
very  hard.  As  to  the  quality,  opinions  differ.  We 
have  eaten  some  of  it  that  was  very  good,  while  some 
was  tough  and  leathery.  The  largest  importers  of  it 
here,  tell  us  that  the  climate  is  the  main  factor  in  its 
solid  growth,  though  we  suspect  that  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  has  something  to  do  with  it.  We  have  grown 
some  of  our  best  American  varieties  on  good  soil  with 
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thorough  culture,  that  weie  nearly  asiliard.  The  im¬ 
porters  tell  us  that  the  seed  of  these  cabbages,  if 
grown  here,  would  not  produce  heads  to  equal  the 
imported  ones.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  tell  us  more 
about  these  cabbages,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 

“  The  Kinney  Pump" ;  How  to  Use  It. 

F.  II.  Melrose,  Mass. — 1.  Where  can  I  buy  a  Kinney  pump 
like  that  described  in  Thr  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  8, 1895?  2.  I  am  told 

that  the  fertilizing  liquid  must  enter  the  pump  at  quite  an  angle, 
for  if  it  enter  at  right  angles,  it  will  not  work.  The  picture  shows 
the  latter  construction.  Which  way  is  right? 

Ans. — 1.  The  KinDey  pump  is  sold  by  Robert  L. 
Merwin  &  Co.,  88  Wall  Street,  New  York.  2.  The 
angle  at  which  the  fertilizing  liquid  enters,  should 
make  no  difference  with  the  working  of  the  pump. 
The  liquid  is  forcibly  drawn  into  the  chamber  of  the 
pump  by  suction,  and  there  it  is  mixed  with  and  car¬ 
ried  along  by  the  jet  of  water  from  the  faucet,  that 
is  projected  through  the  chamber.  Where  there  is  a 
water  pressure  of  25  pounds  or  more,  there  should  be 
no  trouble  about  the  working  of  the  pump,  if  a  piece 
of  %-inch  discharge  hose  without  a  nozzle  is  attached 
to  it.  L.  F.  KINNEY. 

“  Barrels  "  for  Potatoes  and  Apples. 

Several  Subscribers. — What  is  the  proper  size  of  potato  and 
apple  barrels  for  the  New  York  market?  There  seem  to  be  two 
sizes.  What  is  the  standard  ? 

Ans. — Those  holding  plump  11  pecks.  Many  yet 
use  what  are  known  in  the  trade  as  pony  barrels,  and 
lose  more  in  price  than  they  gain  in  other  ways.  A 
barrel  of  potatoes  should  weigh  not  less  than  165  to 
168  pounds.  In  bulk,  180  pounds  are  required  for  a 
barrel.  The  use  of  the  small  barrels  should  be  dis¬ 
continued. 

Trouble  with  Grass  Seeding. 

.‘1.  (1.,  Tompklnsville,  Pa. — X  have  a  piece  of  land  that  was  liber¬ 
ally  manured  with  stable  manure,  then  planted  to  corn,  then  to 
potatoes,  and  then  sowed  to  oats  and  seeded  witli  eight  quarts  of 
Timothy  and  four  of  clover  seed  per  acre  with  a  good  dressing  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  After  harvesting  the  oats,  we  had  a  severe 
drought  and  the  grass  died.  The  next  spring,  I  sowed  to  buck¬ 
wheat,  using  fertilizer,  and  seeding  as  before.  No  clover  or 
Timothy  seed  came  up.  Last  spring,  I  sowed  again  with  oats, 
sowed  clover  and  Timothy  seed,  also  used  fertilizer;  I  get  good 
crops  of  grain,  but  no  good  results  as  to  seeding.  What  is  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  to  get  our  land  seeded  without  regard  to  a 
crop  this  year?  Will  it  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  buckwheat  and 
plow  the  crop  under,  and  then  sow  Crimson  clover  and  plow  that 
under  another  year;  or  is  there  a  better  way  ?  Our  land  is  hard- 
pan  witli  a  soil  about  20  inches  deep. 

Ans  — It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  advise  A.  G.  after 
his  trials  and  mishaps,  except  to  try  again.  A  dry 
season  frequently  causes  young  grass'  to  fail  after 
growing  well  early  in  the  season,  whether  sown  with 
oats  or  any  other  crop.  In  sowing  grass  seed  with 
oats,  it  is  well  to  sow  it  after  harrowing  in  the  oats, 


and  follow  with  a  plank  drag.  This  will  cover  the 
grass  seed  lightly,  and  cause  it  to  germinate  better 
than  if  simply  sown  upon  the  surface.  Buckwheat  is 
not  a  desirable  crop  with  which  to  start  young  grass  ; 
it  shades  too  much,  but  plowing  it  down  and  sowing 
Crimson  clover,  not  too  late  in  the  season,  should 
prove  a  success.  n.  m.  e. 

Fertilizers  and  Green  Crops  for  Corn. 

G.  IV.  S.,  Allen's  Falls,  N.  Y.— I  have  a  piece  of  land  part  of 
which  is  quite  light  sand,  and  part  quite  good  soil,  ou  which  I 
wish  to  raise  as  much  corn  as  possible  without  sacrificing  profit. 
I  would  also  like  to  do  it  without  stable  manure,  as  the  Held  is 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  barn.  Can  I  keep  the  land 
up  by  using  300  pounds  of  good  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre, 
and  plowing  under  one  green  crop  for  every  two  crops  of  corn  ? 
Or  would  it  be  necessary  to  plow  under  a  crop  for  every  crop  of 
corn  ?  I  sowed  114  acre  of  Crimson  clover  last  year,  but  only  a 
little  of  it  grew  on  account  of  drought. 

Ans. —The  corn  will  do  well  with  one  green  crop 
for  two  of  the  grain,  provided  you  use  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer.  If  the  Crimson  clover  does  not  do  well,  you 
can  sow  rye.  This  will  give  you  humus  or  organic 
matter,  and  while  not,  of  course,  equal  to  the  clover, 
it  will  do  fairly  well  with  the  fertilizer. 

Dissolved  Rock  and  Muriate  of  Potash. 

W.  B.  E.,  Reynale's  Basin ,  N.  }'.— I  wish  to  use  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock  and  muriate  of  potash  on  potatoes  this  spring? 
Would  it  be  best  to  broadcast  the  mixture  early  in  the  spring,  or  sow 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  just  before  planting  ?  The  question 
is  as  to  whether  the  potatoes  will  derive  any  benefit  from  the  use 
of  this  mixture  if  not  applied  in  time  to  dissolve.  Will  this  mix¬ 
ture  Injure  grain  if  drilled  in  with  it  ? 

Ans. — We  would  as  soon  use  the  whole  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  broadcasted  and  harrowed  in  before  the  potatoes 
are  planted.  Another  good  way  is  to  make  the  fur¬ 
rows,  plant  the  potatoes,  and  lightly  cover  them  with 
earth.  Then  broadcast  the  fertilizer  in  a  wide 
streak  within  and  along  the  top  of  the  furrow,  and 
fill  in  by  running  the  cultivator  through  the  rows. 
We  doubt  whether  this  mixture  will  run  freely 
through  the  drill  unless  plaster,  cotton-seed  meal  or 
bone  be  used  with  it  as  a  dryer. 

Three  “  Mixed  "  Potatoes. 

L.  T.  S.,  Plain  Dealing,  La. — I  send  three  potatoes,  all  Polaris. 
You  will  see  that  one  is  pink,  one  with  some  pink  on  it,  and  one 
white,  so  you  see  that  they  are  crossed.  Triumph  and  Early  Rose 
have  been  planted  near  these  for  one  year,  Early  Rose  two  years. 
How  do  potatoes  mix  not  grown  from  seed  ? 

Ans. — The  three  potatoes  received  show  a  slight 
difference  in  color.  It  has  been  contended  for  many 
years  past,  periodically,  that  potatoes  can  mix  or 
cross  in  the  hill  by  contact  or  contiguity.  Now  we 
beg  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  many  times  pre¬ 
viously,  that  this  is  an  impossibility.  It  it  just  as 
impossible  as  that  wheat  should  turn  to  chess,  or  that 
fruit  of  any  kind  should  be  essentially  modified  by 


the  stock  upon  which  it  is  grafted.  That  varieties  of 
potatoes  should  “  sport,”  as  we  call  it,  does  not  give 
the  slightest  evidence,  as  we  view  it,  that  they  etoss 
by  contiguity.  It  is  merely  an  evidence  of  the  cropping 
out  of  blood  previously  impotent.  Inter-crossing  has 
been  going  on  between  potatoes  for  years  and  years, 
and  so-called  “  sports”  are  naturally  becoming  more 
and  more  frequent.  But  the  crossing  is  all  doae 
through  the  blossom. 

Spent  Hops  As  Manure. 

O.  L.  II.,  Springfield,  Mass. — What  is  the  value  of  refuse  hops 
from  breweries,  for  manure,  if  they  can  be  had  free  for  drawing 
away  ?  I  have  to  cart  them  two  miles.  Would  they  be  valuable 
iu  summer  time  to  spread  fresh  on  laud  to  be  harrowed  in  ? 

Ans. — Generally  speaking,  these  hops  contain  some¬ 
what  more  fertility  than  average  stable  manure, 
though  the  nitrogen  in  them  is  not  so  available.  They 
would  be  excellent  to  compost  with  manure  or  muck, 
or  to  use  as  a  mulch  around  fruits.  We  would  rather 
use  them  for  these  purposes,  or  to  broadcast  on  grass 
or  grain,  than  to  plow  them  in  while  fresh. 

Starting  Seed  Potatoes  in  the  Light. 

./.  E.  M. ,  Hartford,  Conn.— What  do  you  think  of  exposing  seed 
potatoes  to  the  air  and  light  for  a  while,  to  make  the  sprouts 
stockier,  hardier,  greener  and  more  persistent,  especially  those 
planted  late  ?  Farmers,  ordinarily,  cannot  have  cold  storage  so 
long  as  would  be  desirable.  I  believe  that  the  practice  of  fine 
cutting  of  the  tubers,  and  the  loss  of  sprouts,  conduce  to  loss  of 
stamina  in  the  plant,  making  it  more  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  diseases. 

Ans. — For  many  years,  we  have  exposed  to  warmth 
and  sunlight,  our  choicest  tubers,  for  from  one  month 
to  six  weeks  according  to  whether  the  kinds  are  early 
or  late.  We  would  not,  however,  so  expose  any  tubers 
that  had  already  sprouted — only  sound  tubers.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  different  varieties  as  to 
sprouting.  In  some,  only  the  seed  end  eyes  will  grow  ; 
in  others,  all  of  the  eyes  will  grow  when  placed  in 
the  sunlight  and  warmth.  In  large  quantities,  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  pay  to  treat  seed  tubers  in 
this  way — so  many  of  the  sprouts  would  be  rubbed 
off  by  handling. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Heading. 

II.  J.  C.,  East,  Groveland,  N.  Y.— Which  way  of  sowing  the  seed 
of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  will  produce  the  most  good,  sound 
heads— sowing  with  a  hand  drill,  two  to  four  seeds  in  a  hill  and, 
later,  thinning  to  one  good  plant,  or  sowing  iu  beds  or  boxes  and 
transplanting?  Does  transplanting  aid  in  making  better,  surer 
heads  ?  I  raise  vegetables  for  my  own  family  use  only. 

Ans. — It  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  proved  that 
cabbages,  especially  the  late  drumhead  varieties,  are 
likely  to  head  better  if  the  seed  be  sown  where  the 
plant  is  to  remain,  conditions  of  soil,  fertility  and 
culture  being  equal.  The  usual  practice  is  to  plant 
six  or  eight  seeds  in  a  hill,  and  gradually  thin  out  to 
the  strongest  plant ;  but  since  the  advent  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  worm,  and  hosts  of  recent  insect  enemies,  the 
trouble  of  caring  for  so  many  scattered  plants  has 
proved  too  great,  and  the  seed  bed  is,  therefore,  re¬ 
sorted  to.  It  may  be  considered  that  plants  of  tne 
cabbage  tribe  are  not  benefited  by  transplanting,  in 
itself  ;  but  as  they  are  little  affected  by  it  when  done 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  use  of  a  seed  bed  is 
generally  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  greater  ease 
and  economy  in  growing  plants.  w.  van  fleet. 


PEROR 

The  Latest  and  | 
i  Largest  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH. 

Send  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 
.  Ch 


_ _  _ _ _  Col’d  plates  of  3  new  fruits  and  on# 

i _ ,  wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive  Emperor  Peach  June  bud,  postpaid. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


IUMPH 

The  only  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


TREES  IN  SURPLUS. 

Speak  quick  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  our  surplus  in  Peaches.  A  few  thousand 
Elberta,  Crosby,  Champion  and  others,  4  to  5  ft..,  100  for  §5  and  1,000  for  §50.  In  2  to  3  ft.  sizes, 
100  for  §3  and  1,000  for  §30.  About  2,000  Standard  Pears,  3%  to  V/z  ft.,  at  87  per  100;  4  to  5  ft.  at 
810  per  100.  Dwarf  Pears  at  §3.50,  85.50,  and  SO  per  100.  25  or  any  of  above  at  100  rates.  A  few 
Abundance  and  Burbank  Plums,  3  to  4  ft.,  at  810  per  100.  Early  Richmond  Cherry,  3  to  4  ft., 
at  84  per  100,  and  4  to  5  ft.  at  88  per  100.  W  rite  to-day  if  you  want  a  bargain.  Best  assortments. 
Send  list  of  wants.  All  stock  guaranteed  free  from  disease.  New  Jersey’s  Leading  Nursery. 

ROGERS  NURSERY  CO.,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Box  100. 


MONEY  IN  FRUITS 

Julian  Plums,  or  other  money  makers.  Address 


FUN,  too,  if  you  put  heart  and  soul 
in  their  culture.  Hale  has  found  heaps 
of  both.  Tells  the  story  in  book,  “From 
Push  Cart  to  Trolley  Car  in  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture.”  It’s  free.  Send  for  it  now  if 
interested  in  Berries,  Peaches, 
HALE,  SOUTH  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  ORAPES.  SHRUBS.  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
LarfM^and  choicest  collections  In  America* 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

beautifully  Illustrated,  free  to  regular  customers, 
to  others  10c  for  postage. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

nOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sj  "f"  GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS. 

[Oil  5  SMALL  FRUITS  AND  EVERGREENS. 

I  I  Staple  Sorts  and  new  kinds  cheap.  Send  for  New  j 

113  ■  M  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application. 

m  fruit  and  ornamental  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  _ 

Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or* 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  before  buying.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.  Try  it.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc,,  sent 
_  ^  ,  by  mall  to  any  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freight. 

8afe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  42nd  Year.  JOOO  Acre*.  29  Greenhouse*. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  300  Painasville.  0. 


New  Canaan  Nurseries. 

The  Only  Nursery  in  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  which  Grows  <i  General 
Assortment  of  Nursery  Products. 

We  have  a  very  largo  and  fine  stock  of  FUU1T, 
OKNAM KN'J’AL,  FOREST  and  EVERGREEN  trees; 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS.  GRAPES, 
ASPARAGUS,  etc.,  etc.  This  stock  Is  grown  with 
great  care,  and  Is  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  NEW  ENGLAND  people, 
who  want  only  flrst-class  stock. 

All  persons  wishing  anything  In  our  line  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  our  Catalogue  free,  by  addressing 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TREES  GROW 


WHILE  YOU 
SLEEP, 

before  you  know  it  your  reward 
comes  in  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NOW 
by  writing  for  our  low  prices. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 


PARAGON  CHESTNUTS. 

Grafted  Trees,  live  to  six  feet,  at  $1.25  each,  packed 
Grafted  Trees,  four  to  live  feet,  at  $1  each,  packed. 

ENGLE  &  BRO.,  Marietta,  Pa. 


Surplus  of  Peach  Trees,  Cheap 

Also,  Apple,  I’oar,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Nut  Trees. 
IUDGELY  Chestnut;  STAYMAN  Apple  and  MILLER 
Raspberry.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by  the  million, 
from  young  beds  oni.t,  and  of  the  best  quality 
Write  now  for  prices. 

CHA8.  WRIGHT.  Seaford,  Del. 


PEACH  TREES 


By  the  100, 1,000  or  In  car  lots. 

Michel's  Early  (earli¬ 
est),  Gandy's  Prize 
(latest),  Tim  brel  1 , 
Marshall  and  Greenville.  Trees  and  plants,  all  kinds. 
Write  for  prices.  None  lower. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 


CRAPE  VINES. 

T.argest  Stock  in  the  World.  Small  FrilitN. 
Introducer  of  unrivalled  new  Red  Jacket 
Gooseberry  &  Fay  Currant.  Catalogue./)-**. 
Geo.  S.  Jossclyn,  Fredoniq,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUITS 


GRAPEVINES 

IVloore’s  Early  and  Wyoming  Red.  Special 

prices  while  they  last. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON,  North  Collins,  N  Y. 


SURPLUS. 


1838  A1:?. 


NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 


58 

Years 


1896 


Moke  Pkofitabi.f.  than  WHEAT  or  COTTON,  with  less  la  bob  and  kihk.  Send 
for  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  best  varieties.  ALPHA,  the  earliest  Chestnut, 
opens  Sept.  5th  to  loth  without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive;  PARKAS’ 
(it ANT,  the  largest,  six  inches  around ;  PARAGON,  KIDGELEY  and  others. 

STARR,  “the  perfection  of  early  Apples.”  BISMARCK,  fruits  at  two  years’  old; 
PARLEY'S  BEAUTY,  the  handsomest;  LINCOLN  CORELESS,  KOONCE,  GOD 
DEN  RUSSET.  ANGEL  and  other  Pears.  JAPAN  QUINCE  COLUMBIA,  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  producing  a  vai.uaki.f.  fruit  unequaled  for  Jelly. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  RARE  NOVELTIES,  and  vau'ablb  Introductions.  JAPAN 
BERRIES,  FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORN AMENTA  i.  TREES. 

PARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry,  new  jersey. 


BIG  BARGAINS 

times.  Yon  will  be  interested  in  the  new  additions. 

PLUMS.— Willard,  3  to  4  feet,  per  100,  $10;  Sat- 
sum  a,  3  to  4  ft.,  $7 ;  Yellow  Japan,  4  to  5  ft.,  $10. 

BARKIS’  HARDY  APRICOTS.— Light,  one 
year ;  eight  for  $1 ;  25  for  $2.50. 

EARLY  RICHMOND  CHERRIES.— 5  to  0 
feet,  heavy,  100  $10;  4  to  6  feet,  medium,  $8; 
second  size,  $7.  Bargains,  $4  to  $6. 

These  low  prices  hold  good  only  while  stock  lasts 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  our  |OAAP  P  DflPCU?  ( 
Fresh-Dug  Trees.  lOAMU  lit  nUULnO  V 


THAT'S  WHAT  TOU  GET  FROM 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK, 

the  man  who  lias  the  FRESH-DUG  TREES. 
Rogers’  Bargain  Counter  is  a  cure  for  hard 
Here  are  some  of  them : 

WINDSOR  CHERRIES.— Heavy,  0  to  7  feet, 
$12  per  100.  Special  /trices  on  other  Cherries. 
Small-size  June  Buds,  Crosby  and  Mountain  Rose, 
$2.25  per  100. 

KEIFFER  AND  BARTLETT  PEARS.— 
6  to  7  feet,  $13  per  100. 

Write  to-day  and  mention  what  you  want. 

nurseries)  j  DANSVILLE,  N.  T. 
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In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  21,  page  211, 
appeared  our  report  of  the  North  Star 
potato  received  from  A.  E.  Manum, 
Bristol,  Vt.  —  “a  solid,  good-looking 
potato  and,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  trial. 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  444  bushels  to  the 
acre.”  Mr.  Manum  now  finds  that  there 
is  another  variety  called  North  Star,  so 
that  he  has  changed  the  name  to  Enor¬ 
mous.  Mr.  Manum  raised  last  season, 
on  one  measured  acre,  004  bushels . 

Those  who  care  to  try  the  so-called 
Kaffir  corn  (it  ought  to  be  Kaffir  sorghum) 
should  know  that  its  first  leaves  are  so 
much  narrower  than  those  of  corn 
(maize)  that  one  would  readily  mistake 
it  for  Red-top  or  Orchard  grass.  Besides, 
it  is  slower  to  germinate  than  Indian 
corn,  so  that,  unless  the  field  is  moder- 
atelv  free  of  weeds,  the  rows  of  Kaffir 
corn  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
weeds.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  sow  the 
seeds  quite  close  together  in  the  drill, 
so  that  the  rows  may  be  easily  seen,  and 
hoe  out  the  superfluous  plants  after¬ 
wards.  From  our  experience,  we  would 
say  that  Kaffir  corn  cannot  be  made  a 
profitable  crop  without  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  That  is,  it  cannot  profitably  be 
raised  with  machinery  and  horse-power 
only.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Kaffir  corn 
will  stand  more  drought  than  Indian 
corn.  And  when  you  have  said  this,  we 
believe  you  have  said  about  all  that  may 
fairly  be  said  in  its  favor . 

Many  years  ago,  the  editor  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  tested  very  carefully  the  relative 
vigor  and  productiveness  of  weevil-eaten 
seed  peas  and  sound  seed  peas.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  all  weevil-eaten  peas  gave 
less  vigorous  vines  and  fewer  fruits, 
while  most  of  the  more  seriously  injured 
seed,  either  failed  to  germinate  or  pro¬ 
duced  feeble  vines  that  did  not  even 
blossom.  This  conclusion  was  not,  at 
the  time,  accepted  by  seedsmen,  many 
of  whom  scouted  the  idea.  “We  have 
been  selling  weevil-eaten  peas  through 
all  these  years  without  a  complaint  as 
to  their  excellence. ”  So  good  an  author¬ 
ity  as  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  said  in  print  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it.  Well,  the  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  of  the  value  of  weevil- 
eaten  peas,  has  changed  decidedly.  We 
doubt  whether  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  ren¬ 
dered  the  public  a  more  sterling  service. 
Do  not  sow  or  plant  weevil-eaten  peas, 
friends.  If  you  receive  them  from  your 
seedsman,  return  them  ;  or  if  you  doubt 
our  estimate  of  their  value,  select  a 
dozen  or  so  and  plant  them  beside  a 
dozen  or  so  of  sound  peas.  The  injury 
which  a  weevil  does  depends,  first,  upon 
just  how  much  the  insect  injures  the 
germ  (embryo)  and,  next,  upon  just  how 
much  of  the  food  of  the  embryo  is  in¬ 
jured,  that  is,  the  seed  leaves  or  cotyle¬ 
dons  which  nourish  the  embryo  until  it 
can  send  out  roots  for  itself . 

We  would  advise  our  friends  not  to 
plant  single-eye  potato  seeds.  This  has 
been  advocated  by  several  potato  special¬ 
ists  as  more  economical  than  larger  seed 
pieces.  Potato  growing,  in  a  purely  ex¬ 
perimental  way,  has  been  one  of  our 
specialties  for  many  (20)  years,  and  if  we 
have  learned  anything  from  our  work, 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Take 

The  best  when  you  buy  your  Spring  Medicine, 
and  that  is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  overcomes 
that  tired  feeling,  makes  steady  nerves. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 


Hood’s 


Pillc  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
r  *  *  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
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seeds  for  wide- 
and  gardeners 

f  GREGORY’S 

HOME  GROWN  SEEDS. 

Their  vitality  is  assured.  Every¬ 
thing  that  pays  they  grow.  Get  If 
1  Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue  for/! 

])  1896  (mailed  free)  and  you’ll  have^ 

|  a  book  worth  reading.  Filled^ 
with  hard  facts  for  planters.,^ 
SON. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
i_  Marblehead,  Mass. _ j 


Sto  well’s 
Evergreen 

Choicest  Seed  ever  offered,  at  a 
price  for  table  use  as  green  corn 


or  for  fodder. 

Per  bushel . $1.60 

Two  bushels  for .  3.00 

Six  bushels  for .  8.00 


SAMPLE  FOR  2-CENT  POSTAGE. 

Sample,  with  our  116-page  complete 
catalogue,  6  cents  postage. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO:  84  *  86  Randolph  St. 
NEW  YORK:  26  Barclay  St. 


BRIDGEMANS 

New  Catalogue  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Now  Ready.  Send  for  It. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


READ  THIS  OFFER! 


We  will  send  you.  post¬ 
paid.  12  pkts.  of  the  best, 
tested  garden  seeds,  all  different  vat  ietles,  for  a  2  c 
money  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Don't  wail. 
Order  to-da.v.  Hillside  Seed  Farm,  Dalton.  N.  Y. 


VINELESS 

SWEET  POTATO 

Our  “GOLD  COIN”  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  Is  the  Oi-eatoNt 
Sweet  Potato  on  earth.  No 
one  can  oiler  it  this  year 

_ but  ourselves.  It’sa  fortune 

to  any  one.  PAYS  20  times  its  cost  in  in¬ 
creased  yield  and  cheapness  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Quality  the  very  best.  Leading  horti¬ 
culturists  say  nothing  equals  it.  Every  farmer 
and  gardener  should  grow  it.  No  vines  to 
bother.  It’s  marvelous.  Nothing  before  ever 
equaled  it.  Order  immediately  before  stock  is 
exhausted.  We  offer  SIimj  for  the  largest  yields. 
Our  book  ‘*40  years  experience  in  growing  Sweet 
Potatoes,’’  Free.  Price  prepaid  1  11>.  $1.00; 
2  lbs.  $1.50;  3  lbs.  $2.00;  50  plants  $1.00;  100,  $1.50; 
500,  $5.00;  1000, $9.00.  Send  club  orders. 
HUNTINGTON  SFFD CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Cheap  Excursions  to  the  West  and 
Northwest. 

On  April  21  and  May  5,  18‘JG,  the  North- 
Western  Line  (Chicago  &  North-Western 
lt’y)  will  sell  Home  Seekers’  excursion 
tickets  at  very  low  rates  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  points  in  Northern  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Northwestern  Iowa,  Western 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  including  the  famous 
Black  Hills  district.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to  ticket  agents  of  connecting 
lines  or  address  H.  A.  Gross,  G.  E.  P.  A., 
423  Broadway,  New  York. — Adv. 


VINKLESS  OK  HUNCH  SWEET  POTA¬ 
TOES,  Genuine.  White  and  Yellow;  tuber' 
and  plants  Address  with  stamp  to  original  introduce: 
and  grower.  G.  Camerer,  Box  72,  No.  Madison,  Ind. 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Kiln-dried— Yellow  and  Red  Nansemond  or  Jersey 
lted  Bermuda.  For  prices  address 

JOHN  GRIFFITH,  Cobden,  Ill. 


Closing-Out  Sale 

of  choice,  large-size  SEED  POTATOES,  grown 
especially  for  seed,  from  treated  stock.  Barrel  lots  ot 
tliree  and  four  bushels:  Carman  No.  1,  ouc.;  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early,  American  Wonuer,35c.;  Monroe  County 
Prize,  Troy  Seedling,  Seedling  Peachblow,  Rural 
Blush.  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  and  Irish  Daisy.  25c.  per  bushel 
“  Improved  American"  Oats,  three  bushels.  $1.25.  Red 
Glaze  Flint  Corn,  75c.  Early  Mammoth  Sugar  Corn 
$1  25  per  bushel.  Circular  free.  Cash  wit  h  order  by 
registered  letter.  New  York  draft  or  Post-Office  money 
order  on  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

D.  C.  MCPHERSON  CO..  Garbutt,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y 


GROLUN  IJM  THE  f?ICH  som  OF  ORflHGE  CO. 


^  _  3,000,000  Small  CD  I  TIT  PIants 
100,000  rlvUl  1  Trees 


ALL  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK 

OU3  SPRING  CATALOGUE  MAILRD  FREE 


Address  T  j  DWYER,  N^rie?*  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  I j?!;. 


OCEAN  CITY. 


WE  IRE  HERE  WITH 

TWO  NEW  STRAWBERRIES  THAT  COME  TO  STAY. 
Millions  of  Plants  !  Sixty  Other  Varieties  ! ! 

Donald's,  Elmira  and  Palmetto  Asparagus,  Japan 
Plums,  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  by  the  carload,  from 
natural  seed.  A  postal  with  your  name  will  bring  our  20-page 
Catalogue,  if  sent  now  to  _ 

Tenn.  Peach  Seed.  HARRISON  S,  BGrllD,  Md. 


BERLIN 


CARMAN  No.  1, 2L5! 

Carman  No.  3,  $4  per  barrel.  Great.  Divide  and 
Maggie  Murphy,  $2  per  barrel.  Freeman,  World's 
Fair,  Irish  Daisy,  Early  Puritan  and  Vaughan,  $1.50 
per  barrel.  100-Day  Bristol  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 
Barrels  and  bags  free. 

MONROE  SEED  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Yr. 
References.— Bank  of  Monroe.  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Fourth  National  Bank.  New  York  City. 

BRANDYWINE, 

Marshall  ana  Rio  Strawberry, 

and  a  choice  selection  of  Raspberry  Plants.  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3  seed  potatoes.  Descriptive  price  list 
free.  Address 

EDWARD.  T.  INGRAM, 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

T)  DUTLER’S  BERRIES  T) 

are  true  to  name,  fresh  dug,  reasonable 

1  1  in  price,  and  Standard  varieties.  No  1  ■ 
1  W  Circus  Poster,  but  honest  descriptive  1 
U  list  free.  All  fruits. 

G.  8.  BUTLER,  Box  B,  Cromwell.  Conn 

oedeIedvode  Seed  Potatoes 

YET?  I(  not,  send  for  my  special  April  Price  List. 
It’s  a  knockdown  argument.  If  ycu  see  It  you  will 
buy.  A  car-load  of  A  No.  1  K.  N.-Y.  No.  2's  at  eating 
prices.  Anything  you  want  in  the  potato  line.  Try 
me.  J.  M.  FLUKE.  Nankin,  O. 

CTDAWDCDDV  plaNTS.  Send  for 
U  1  nil  Wv  uELbIBI  T  price  list.  WILCOX 
**  ■  BBOS..  Roscoe,  Ill. 

Oin  UMI  1  1  A  U  You  can  get  choice  Seed  Stock 
Oln  TV  ILLIMm  of  this  grand  main-crop  potato 
direct  from  its  introducer.  Write  for  his  April  prices. 
PMpnlP  Id p  |  A  new  and  very  promising  early 
UUnn  o  ™Ui  1  potato.  For  special  introductory 
price  and  illustrated  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
them,  and  Sir  William,  address 

It.  D.  BURR.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

00,(3011  Mayberry,  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
Uldllla  herry,  lar«°  Stock;  Asparagus  Roots; 

Sweet  Potato,  Celery,  Cabbage.  Tomato, 
Egg  and  Pepper  Plants.  Lincoln  and  other  Plum 
Trees  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Price  list  for  the 
asking.  1.  *  J.  LEONARD.  Iona,  N.  J. 

CARMAN  No.  1. 

I  paid  Thorburn  $26  per  barrel;  have  never  been 
sorry  for  they  are  grand  in  quality  and  production.  1 
have  a  few  barrels  for  sale  at  $2.50  f .  o.  b. 

C.  A.  SWEET,  East  Aurora.  N.  Y. 

Strong,  Vigorous  Berry  Plants 

are  grown  on  my  soil.  ALL  KINDS.  BEST  VARIE¬ 
TIES.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Cur¬ 
rants.  SEED  POTATOES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Prrn  DflTITHCC  500  bushels  Carman 
wCCU  HI  1  A  1  (ICO  No.  1.  Thorburn  Early 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Send  for  prices.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 

PflTATnFQ  Empire  State  Express  (earliest  of 
lU  1  M  1  ULo  all),  sample  6c..  with  Carman  No.  1. 
10c.  Four  quarts  of  most  new  kinds  for  25c.  Thirty 
newest  varieties.  Wholesale  price  list  f  ree. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

EUREKA  RASPBERRY. 

Is  the  Money-Maker.  Early  as  Palmer;  large  as 
Gregg.  More  productive  than  either.  Send  for  Price¬ 
list  of  small  Fruit  Plants  to 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  Waterville.  Ohio. 

Pntatnoc~Wo  have  76  bbls-  of  K  N  'T- No- 2  antl 

lU  Id  luGu  Maggie  Murphy  that  have  been  bred  for 
two  things,  quality  and  quantity.  They  are  both 
THERE.  Smooth,  vigorous;  no  sprouts.  Price  low; 
quality  high.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  seen  our  seed, 
and  knows  us.  #1.75  per  barrel.  Money  back  if 
you  want  it.  Order  to-day. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS.  West  Winsted,  Conn. 

ETAV’C  PIIDD  AIIT  large  stock. 
mi  d  UUnnAll  1  EXTRA  STRONG. 

Two  years  old,  20  hushes  for  $1  or  $4  per  100. 

One  year  old.  25  bushes  for  $1,  or  $3  per  100. 

FRED.  U.  BUUDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Af|  |  a  barrel  for  Orphans,  Dutton  and  White  Seed- 
I  lings.  Am.  Wonders  and  Maggie  Murphys. 

I  ^Selected  stock.  12  barrels,  $10. 

1  ED.  S.  HILL.  Peruville,  Tompkins.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Peach,  Pear  and  Plum 

Trees  of  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  prices  ever 
offered.  Send  your  list  for  prices  and  be  convinced 
We  mean  to  sell.  Our  stock  is  genuine.  None  better 
HENRY  LUTTS  *  SON,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

CCpn  POTATApC  You  can  buy  them  way  down 
OLLD  I  UlxlIUuO  cheap.  16  varieties,  warranted 
true  to  name.  $1  and  upwards  per  barrel.  List  free. 

GKO.  U.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 

PDIUCfUi  PI  nUnD-Thelargest  handler 
ummoun  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 

ft  p  1"  f*  400  bbl.  orders  wanted.  $1.50  bbl.,  for  our 
V  L  L  1 1  high-grade  potatoes.  Pride  of  Seneca 
l3Lm  Rose,  ped.  stock.  We  are  the  introducers. 

120  bus.  from  1.  Best  qual.,  ea.  and  med. 
See  Feb.  29.  R.  H.  Brown  &  Co..  Miller  Corners.  N.Y. 

Reduced  Prices ImZaIw 

Sir  William,  $1.25;  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  75c.  CUoice  stock. 
Money  order  office,  Waukesha. 

FRASER  BROS..  Vernon,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 

nmUCnW  PI  DU  CD  Thomas  McElroy,  Kuro- 
unllYloUfl  uLUYLn  pean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  flue  grade 
Crimson  Clover  In  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 

Carman  Potatoes 

bushel,  $4.  No.  3  per  pound.  30  cents;  per  barrel,  $4. 

A.  C.  WOODRUFF,  South  Haven.  Mich. 

FOR  Peas  for  improving  the  land,  and  fur- 

1  Ull  OnLL  ii isli i iik  plant-food  for  future  crops. 
The  vines  and  roots  add  nitrogen  and  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  soil.  The  peas  make  tine  food  for  growing 
animals,  for  eggs  and  for  milk.  I  have  the  following 
varieties:  Wonderful,  Clay,  Whippoorwill  and  Black. 
2nd  crop  Early  Rose  Uotato  seed ;  price.  $2.50  per  bbl. 

ORRIS  A.  BROWNE,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

DAtotAfiC_Rllrl1  New-Yorker  No.  2, 

1  UldlUvO  per  barrel.  $1;  pure. 

J.  BUTLER,  Everittstown,  N.  J 

Perfect  Seed  Potatoes  w,?£ 

for  prices.  Q.  A.  PAUCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 

— VIRGINIA  ENSILAGE  makes  larger 
1  K  111  growth  and  more  fodder  than  any  other 
Willi  sort.  Climatic  change  makes  Southern 
corn  especially  valuable  for  fodder  and  ensilage  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  North  and  West.  Write  for  price  and 
circular  giving  full  information. 

T.  W.  WOOD  *  SONS,  Richmond,  Va. 

UnHaumalrAF  150  bbls.  Carman,  Sir  William 
moneymaker  and  40  other  choice  varieties. 
#  E  S.  WISEMAN.  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Capri  Pntatnoc~Canuan  No  h  u  N  *Y  No  2< 

OGCU  rUlQlUCu  Owen  Seedling,  etc.,  at  low 
PRICES.  L.  W.  McETAVAlN,  Wilawana,  Pa. 

Improved  Yellow  Flint  Corn 

Received  the  award  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position.  Has  been  under  improvement  for  30  years 
with  a  view  of  getting  small  cobs,  large  kernels,  good 
length  of  ears,  and  strong,  vigorous  growth.  Won't 
it  pay  to  Improve  the  corn  this  year,  and  let  the  pota 
toes  have  a  rest  ?  Per  bushel.  $1.  New  bags,  20  cents. 

T.  H.  KING,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 

O  fl  111  Q|“  a  per  bushel;  f.  0.  b.; 

U  If  tw  I  EL  Mu  bass  Iree-  References, 
■■  ■  the  Commercial  Agencies 

SMITH,  WALKER  &  CO.,  Aylett.  Va. 

on  nnn  SNYDER  and  K1TTAT1NN Y  Blackberry 
OUiUUU  Plants,  $5  per  M.  None  better. 

EAST  VIEW  FARM,  Homewood,  Pa 

WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  potatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  490  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  is  therefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  In  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  husn.,60c.;  bbl.,  $1.50.  Mt.  Carbon,  per 
bush.,  $1;  bbl.,  $2.50;  10  bbl..  $2.  Rutland  Rose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bush.,  $1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Early  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
inches  long,  with  three  oats  in  a  chaff,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr.  B.  Truax,  of  Chittenango  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  bushels 
of  seed.  Price.  $t  per  bush.,  60  bush..  Src.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Maule’s  Extra  Early  Huron  Dent  Corn 

Best  Dent  Corn  grown  for  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  Planted  June  1,  ripened  every  ear  and  yielded 
94  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  for  three  acres.  This 
corn  was  not  in  “  corn  land  "  and  had  no  hand  work 
or  extra  care.  Price.  $1.25  per  bushel ;  10-bushel 
lots,  $1  per  bushel. 

Day’s  Leafless  Field  Beans 

Best  Held  Bean  grown  for  yield  and  quality.  Price, 
$1  per  peck  ;  $3  per  bushel. 

Ridge’s  Queen  Potatoes 

No  potato  grown  that  Is  the  equal  of  Ridge's  Queen 
for  yield  and  quality  combined.  See  Mr.  E.  S.  Car¬ 
man's  trial.  Price,  $1.60  per  bushel  ;  $3  per  barrel. 

"  RIDGE  FARM,”  Aldenville,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Norton,  Agent. 
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RURAUSMS— Continued. 
it  has  been  that  single-eye  seed  do  not 
pay  at  all.  Two-eye  pieces  from  large 
tubers  with  lots  of  flesh,  are  the  smallest 
we  care  to  use.  It  is  well  known — 
it  has  been  proved  time  and  again  — 
that  whole  potatoes  give  the  largest 
yields.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  whole 
potatoes  for  seed,  if  the  tubers  have 
many  eyes,  yield  a  maximum  of  small 
tubers.  This,  however,  may  be  remedied 
by  planting  further  apart.  Now  that 
seed  potatoes  were  never  lower  in  price, 
we  may  well  be  liberal  in  the  size  of  the 
seed  used.  With  our  present  assumed 
knowledge,  were  we  growing  potatoes 
for  the  largest  possible  yield,  at  the 
least  expense,  we  would  use  medium - 
sized  tubers  cut  in  half  lengthwise  so  that 
each  half  would  have  just  a  half  of  the 
seed-end  as  well  as  the  stem-end  eyes. . . 

Paragon  Not  a  Dwarf.— On  page  216, 
we  alluded  to  the  Paragon  chestnut  as  a 
dwarf.  Thus  we  judged  because  of  the 
early  bearing  of  our  own  trees  and  their 
slow  growth.  H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  the 
introducers  of  the  Paragon,  have  this 
to  say  : 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  chestnuts  that  we  have 
grown  thus  far,  the  Paragon  is  the  strongest. 
That  some  trees  grow  dwarfish,  may  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  their  being  grafted  on  weak  stocks  with 
a  tendency  to  overbear ;  but  we  find  such  to  be 
the  case  with  any  variety  of  fruit.  Grafted  on 
Paragon  seedlings,  we  would  expect  few  weak 
trees. 


ity,  and  to  continue  to  bear  on  the  young 
wood  until  frost.  Our  own  specimens 
made  little  growth  last  year,  because  of 
the  anthraenose . 

Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  regards  Red 
June  as  the  best  early  Japan  plum  he 
has  seen.  It  ripens  in  Ithaca  about  Aug¬ 
ust  1.  Luther  Burbank  says  that  it  is  a 
splendid  market  plum.  President  Berck- 
mans  says  that  there  will  be  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  Red  June.  It  is  very  much 
better  than  the  Willard . 

We  received  a  plant  of  the  Otaheite 
orange  last  Christmas.  It  bore  about 
eight  oranges,  two  of  them  seemingly 
ripe  as  j  udged  by  the  color.  Those  two 
oranges  are  still  on  the  little  bush  with¬ 
out  decay  or  blemish . 

The  new  pea,  Juno,  is  praised  in  all 
the  catalogues  because  of  its  excellent 
quality.  The  vines  grow  about  two  feet 
high . . 

Mr.  J.  J.  II.  Gregory  is  disappointed 
in  the  new  Imperial  tomato,  in  that  it  is 
not  so  early  as  claimed.  In  other  ways, 
he  is  pleased  with  it . 

We  have  had  the  comparatively  new 
clematis,  C.  paniculata,  for  four  years. 
It  is  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  so 
thrifty  a  grower  that  it  easily  covers  an 
arbor  7x6  feet,  every  season.  Its  little 
white  flowers  are  not  conspicuous  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  there  are  so  many  of  them 
that,  during  its  period  of  blooming,  the 
vines  are  more  a  mass  of  white  than  of 
green . 

We  cannot  help  doubting  that  the 
Bismarck,  or  any  other  apple,  will  bear 
on  two-year-old  grafts  unless  the  variety 
be  worked  on  Paradise  or  some  other 
equally  dwarfing  stock . 


Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  who  must  now  be 
ranked  among  the  first  pomologists  of 
America,  has  been  a  good  friend  and  a 
regular  contributor  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  ever  since  the  paper  was  changed 
in  name  from  Moore’s  R.  N.-Y.  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  some  20  years  ago,  by  its  pres¬ 
ent  senior  editor.  Dr.  Hoskins,  ever 
prompted  by  a  keen  conscience  and  an 
absolute  disregard  of  the  criticisms  he 
might  provoke  from  interested  parties, 
has  never  failed  to  praise  heartily  and 
condemn  severely,  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  new  fruits, after  he  has  discovered  them 
from  his  own  trials  upon  his  farm  near 
Newport,  Vt.  It  is  exceedingly  gratify¬ 
ing  to  receive  from  such  men  recognition 
as  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  endeavors  to  guide 
its  readers  in  their  selections  of  novelties 
such  as  the  following  which  closed  his 
little  article  last  week  on  “  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  in  Vermont  ”  : 

I  have  planted  only  the  Fay  currant,  and  the 
Red  Jacket  gooseberry,  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  called 
attention  to  their  merits.  And,  by  the  way,  The 
It.  N.-Y.  has,  in  the  past  30  years,  put  a  good  deal 
of  money  in  my  way  by  its  recommendations  of 
valuable  novelties;  I  would  not  hesitate,  at  any 
time,  to  make  large  orders,  solely  on  its  recom¬ 
mendation.  I  may  add  that  it  saved  me  some¬ 
thing  in  warning  me  as  to  the  Japanese  Wine- 
berry. 

When  a  man  gets  to  be  nearly  60  years 
old,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  if 
such  kindly  recognitions  are  accepted  as 
some  evidence  that  the  good  work  he  has 
earnestly  tried  to  do,  is  not  wholly  with¬ 
out  appreciation . 

It  is  the  story  told  by  several  of  the 
leading  catalogues,  that  Siebert’s  Early 
Lima  is  the  best  bean  ever  offered,  all 
thiDgs  considered . 

Probably  the  Gault  blackcap  is  the 
most  prolific  of  the  “  perpetual”  bearers. 
The  berries  are  said  to  be  fine  in  qual- 


A  Contest  Confined  to  the  Farmer’s 
Family. 

$25  in  gold  given  to  the  member  of 
the  Farmer’s  Family  who  writes  on  one 
of  our  cards  this  sentence  the  greatest 
number  of  times  :  “  Osborne  Implement .s 
succeed  where  others  fail."  Two  of  these 
cards  will  be  mailed  you  upon  receipt  of 
one  two-cent  stamp.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  postal  card.  To  be 
written  on  one  side  only,  no  cross  writ¬ 
ing,  no  blots.  All  contestants  must  be 
persons  whose  home  is  on  a  farm.  We 
shall  make  a  first  and  second  prize, 
namely,  $15  to  the  person  writing  the 
sentence  the  greatest  number  of  times, 
and  $10  to  the  person  writing  said  sen¬ 
tence  the  second  greatest  number  of 
times.  Where  two  cards  are  alike  the 
one  received  first,  will  take  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Get  your  cards  at  once.  Contest 
closes  6  p.  m.  May  11,  1896.  When  you 
write  for  your  cards,  address  D.  M. 
Osborne  &  Co.,  Room  127,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Manufacturers  of  Farm  Implements. — 
Adv. 


lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Unequalled 
in  Strength 


The  high-carbon  steel  and  nickel  steel 
used  in  the  tubing  of  Columbia  bicycles 
have  no  equal  in  their  power  to  resist 
the  strains  to  which  a  bicycle  frame  is 
put.  This  tubing  is  all  made  in  the 
Columbia  mills  especially  for  Columbias 


Standard  of  the  World 


Columbias  in  quality  and  con¬ 
struction  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves. 


$100 

to  all  alike 


The  Columbia  Catalogue,  handsomest  art 
work  of  the  year,  is  free  froinithe  Columbia 
agent,  or  is  mailed  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 


POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Columbia  Branch  I  louses  and  Agencies 
are  almost  everywhere. 


^  If  there  is  £< 
than  one  cater-  £< 

■  or  any  hind  ot  ^ 
>ing  thing  run-  * 
up  and  down  ^ 
•  trees, 


neid-nw>k 

of  tree  protector  - 
am.  It  will  a  ^ 

s  keep  sticky  and  £ 
tive»  and  cannot  v' 
n  the  trees. 
k  about  it  free.  £« 

7KER  COMPANY, 

;HATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON.  £< 

»  *£.  At  At  >i 


|cin 


ARMSTR0N8  *  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 

•  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ' 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


Now  York. 


|  Chi 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


Let  well  =  enough  alone” 

is  a  safe  maxim  to  follow  in  paint- 
j  ing  —  as  in  everything  else.  Pure 

j  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  and 
|  always  have  been  the  best  and  standard  paint. 
I  To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pure  W  hite  Lead 

t 

j  examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 

For  colors  tint  White  Lead  with  the 
j  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead 
j  Tinting  Colors.  They  are  the  best  and  most 
|  permanent. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  THE  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


(IT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  and  SAVE  Dealer’s  Piofits. — Delivered  FREE, 

FROM  THE  OLDEST  MIXED  PAINT  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA, 

Manufacturers  of  IWGERSOLL  LIQUID  PAINTS,  proved  by  54  years  use  fo  be  fhe  most 
durable  and  color-lasting,  and  the  only  Paint  “Officially  Endorsed  ”  by  Orange  and  Farmers  Alliance. 


B°0u0rk  Every  Man  His  Own  Painter, 

Is  full  of  Information  about  Mixed  Paints,  White  Lead,  etc.; 
Exposes  frauds,  tells  what  Paint  TO  USE,  and  what 
NOT  TO  USIC  for  all  purposes.  Directions  for  House, 
Barn  and  Roof  Painting,  quantity  required,  Harmonious 
colors,  etc.  Valuable  facts  for  Paint  Users. 


We  can  Save  you  Money. — 

use  the  BUST  PAINT,  when  it  COSTS  UliSS 
than  common  paints  at  Retail.  Write  for  XV holt-salt; 
Discount  Prices  Beautiful  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  Our  Book,  mailed  free. 
Big  Cash  Saving  Will  Surprise  You. 


O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop.,  No,  246  Plymouth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE 


The  only 
Pump  with 
1  a  Perfect 

KING  ^$5“ 

worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 
cally—  onr  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
solid  brass  plnnger,  double  brass  spout  with  Btop  cock,  galvanized 
auction  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 
of  hose  and  two  improved  spray  nozzles.  ,No  scorching  the  foliage.  No  leather  or 
robber  valves.  No  open  place  in  top  of  barrel  to  receive  leaves  and  dirt.  Catalogne  free. 
Address  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  13  Market  St.,  LOCKPOKT,  N.  Y. 


“UP-TO-DATE”  ft 

spray  Pumps 

Delivered  Express  or  Freight — Free.  * 

Latest  improved,  all-brans  pumps-warranteil  for  three  years.' 
Over  d  ei, <)()()  in  use*  Endorsed  by  loading  Entomologists.  Your  money 
back  if  pump  doesn’t  give  absolute  satisfaction.  Prices  to  lit  the 
times.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Spray  Calendar,  and  Treatise  on  Spraying — all  mailed  free 

Agents  wanted.  1*.  C.  LEWIS  MAMFAETLR1.VG  CO.,  Box  95,  Catskill,  1.  Y.‘ 


Will  Produce 

PERFECT  F  R  U ITW 

We  tell  you  all  about  spraying  andCA 
care  of  rruitin  our  82-pg.  illustrated  MfJ 
book— free.  Our  Pumps  and  Nozzles^* 
win  highest  honors  in  every  test.™1 
The  Deming  Co.  Salem  O.’V 
W.  Agts.,Henion&  Hubbell.Chicngo  Q 


NEARLY  100 


“  ECLIPSE  ” 

SPRAY  PUMPS 
Sold  in  Niagara 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  last  season. 
Other  makes  thrown  aside. 
Beats  all,  don’t  it?  Good 
reasou  for  it,  though. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


'  stehlel  eclipse  spray  pump 

Because  It  Is  the  BEST,  'lYy  it  and  you  will  agree 
with  me.  Send  for  catalogue.  WALTKlt  F.  TABER 
bake  view  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Leggett’s 


“Champion” 
Dry  Powder  Gun 


will  dust  two  rows  of 
potato  plants  with 
Paris-green  as  fast  as 
a  naan  can  walk,  and 
do  it  well,  covering 
the  plants  with  a  line 
dust  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted. 


Write  for  prices  and 
catalogue. 


Ask  for  Leggett  &  Bro.’s  Paris-green— it  is  the  best. 
LEGGETT &  JiltO.,  301  Fear l  St.,  New  York 
WM.  T.  IjFGGFTT,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

■  Wholesale  agent  for  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS 


from  the  Pests  BY  BUYINC 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER. 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel. 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

THE  BEST  PAY.THE  B§SJ 

Our  book  on  SPRAYEBS.will  /jive 
you  valuable  information;  it  is 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT. 

N  V.  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


SPRAY  PUMPS. 

I  rvPAUCivn  nmim  t  iTuniKAMnc 


,  EXPANSIVE]  DOUBLE  THOUSANDS 

4  BUCKETS.  IACTING.  |  IN  USE. 

5  Largest  Pump  and  Hay  Tool 

1  Works  In  the  l  .  8. 

4  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

2  Write  for  Particulars,  l'rirt-*,  etc.  A,k  your  dealer 

■  RE.  MYERS  &  BR0.  Ashland.  0.  My.rfK-pa 


Electric  Insect. Exterminator,  i 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  41.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CIIAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  X. 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  22.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8)4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  18,  1896. 


As  usual,  we  receive  many  questions  about  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  sowing  Crimson  clover  in  spring.  Let  us  begin 
early  to  say  that.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  advise  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  Crimson  clover  in  spring.  The  chances  are 
against  it  when  spring-sown.  Its  great  value  is  as  a 
catch  crop,  sown  in  the  late  summer,  to  hold  the 
ground  during  fall  and  winter  for  spring  use. 

O 

That’s  a  good  point  that  O.  W.  Mapes  makes,  on 
page  282,  about  the  people  who  are  willing  to  pay 
big  prices  for  eggs,  expecting  a  supply  the  year 
’round.  What  would  the  villagers  think  of  a  milkman 
who  stopped  his  daily  rounds  in  winter  because  it 
was  so  much  trouble  to  milk  cows  and  deliver  milk 
in  cold  weather  ?  One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
securing  and  retaining  a  first-class  trade,  is  to  be  able 
to  furnish  a  regular  and  constant  supply. 

0 

The  Indiana  Farmer  supports  an  idea  of  The  R. 
N.-Y. ’8  by  suggesting  a  new  calling  for  some  enter¬ 
prising  young  man  in  a  fruit-growing  neighborhood. 
This  calling  is  that  of  sprayor.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  who  realize  the  importance  of  spraying  trees,  but 
who  do  not  care  to  do  it  themselves.  Let  some  enter¬ 
prising  man  provide  himself  with  a  good  spraying 
outfit,  and  go  about  among  his  neighbors  as  he  would 
if  he  owned  a  thrashing  machine,  spraying  trees, 
potatoes,  or  any  other  crops  that  need  it.  There  is 
an  opening  for  some  one  right  in  this  line. 

0 

Many  poultry  keepers  who  depend  upon  hens  to 
hatch  the  needed  chicks,  are  often  sorely  troubled  by 
biddy’s  disinclination  to  sit  in  time  to  hatch  them 
sufficiently  early  to  secure  the  needed  pullets  for  fall 
layers.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when  Leg¬ 
horn  blood  has  been  introduced  into  the  flock.  Some 
poultry  keepers  claim  that  they  can  make  any  hen 
broody  by  making  her  fat.  This  is  the  tendency,  but 
the  question  is  as  to  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  carry 
this  practice.  After  all,  isn’t  the  incubator  that  sits 
just  when  you  wish  to  set  it,  makes  no  fuss,  eats  noth¬ 
ing  when  not  at  work,  and  behaves  itself  generally  if 
you  treat  it  right,  the  most  desirable  ? 

0 

Some  of  the  New  York  City  produce  dealers  are 
worrying  over  the  effect  that  the  Raines  Law  will 
have  on  their  business.  One  of  its  provisions  pro¬ 
hibits  free  lunches  which  many  saloons  formerly  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  patrons.  Certain  articles  like  corned 
beef,  pigs’  feet,  bologna  sausage,  poor  cheese,  etc., 
were  much  in  demand  for  this  purpose.  Of  these  arti¬ 
cles  sold  for  this  purpose,  many  were  of  the  poorest 
quality.  Of  course,  this  demand  is  cut  off.  But  one 
argument  for  this  law  was  that  it  would  tend  to  de¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  liquor.  This  being  the  case,  some 
of  the  money  formerly  spent  for  liquor  will  probably 
be  spent  for  food,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  will 
lie  spent  for  food  of  better  quality  than  that  dealt  out 
at  the  f ree-lunch  counter.  The  cracker  manufacturers 
also  have  a  grievance.  They  formerly  sold  large 
quantities  of  “  extra  salted  ”  crackers  for  free  lunch. 
These  with  the  poor-quality,  highly-seasoned  free 
lunch,  were  a  prolific  source  of  thirst  which  it  was  to 
the  profit  of  the  saloon  keeper  to  stimulate  that  he 
might  quench  it.  The  crowd  of  hangers-on  who  have 
subsisted  largely  at  the  free-lunch  counter,  must  eat 
somewhere,  and  the  demand  for  provisions  is  not 
likely  to  be  decreased  on  the  whole,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  sales  of  liquor  be  decreased,  will  ultimately 
be  increased. 


That  Massachusetts  man,  page  271,  sees  more  profit 
in  producing  milk  to  sell,  than  in  making  butter, 
partly,  at  least,  because  he  can  use  a  cheaper,  poorer 
quality  of  feed,  and  peddlers  are  not  particular  about 
the  quality  of  the  milk.  This  is  too  true  with  many 
peddlers,  and  it  is  where  the  disgraceful  part  of  the 
whole  business  comes  in.  Consumers  who  pay  a  good 
price  for  milk,  have  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  a 
good  article.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  described  dairies  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a  goodly  amount 
of  Jersey  or  Guernsey  blood  to  insure  milk  rich  enough 
to  satisfy  the  patrons.  This  is  right.  Quality  should 
be  the  watchword,  even  though  quantity  must  be 
sacrificed.  But  this  need  not  be  necessary.  Both  may 
be  secured  in  the  same  dairy.  It  costs  something, 
though,  in  blood,  feed  and  care.  But  it  pays  ! 

O 

A  friend  living  in  Victoria,  B.  C.,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  : 

What  do  you  think  of  eggs  at  five  cents  a  dozen  ?  A  hen  must 
get  down  to  very  line  business  principles  to  make  money  on  eggs 
at  live  cents  a  dozen.  One  man  says,  “  Any  hen  with  any  principle 
in  her  at  all  would  ref  use  to  deposit  eggs  at  such  a  figure. ”  Who’s 
right  ? 

We  think  that  eggs  at  five  cents  a  dozen  give  about 
the  cheapest  animal  food  we  have  heard  of  yet.  As  to 
the  business  side  of  it,  we  want  to  know  what  those 
eggs  cost  before  we  accuse  the  hen  of  not  knowing 
her  business.  A  business  hen  will  do  the  best  she 
knows  to  cut  the  cost  of  her  eggs  under  the  selling 
price.  She  will  get  down  to  “  very  fine  business  prin¬ 
ciples  ”  if  you  will  let  her.  Even  with  eggs  at  five 
cents  a  dozen,  she  may  be  able  to  pay  more  for  your 
grain  than  the  speculators  will  allow. 

0 

“  My  wife  never  eats  any  eggs  but  yours,”  said  a 
city  man  to  one  who  furnishes  him  fresh-laid  eggs 
regularly.  “  When  she  can’t  get  anything  but  store 
eggs,  she  goes  without.”  And  there  are  thousands 
more  just  such  people.  They  want  fresh,  clean  eggs, 
choice  butter,  nice,  ripe  fruits,  crisp  vegetables, 
plump  poultry,  and  dozens  of  other  products  of  the 
farm.  They  want  them  in  prime  condition,  and  they 
are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  them.  Failing  this, 
they  go  without.  In  some  lines  of  produce,  prices  are 
low  and  there  is  a  cry  of  overproduction.  It  isn’t 
overproduction  ;  it’s  underconsumption.  People  will 
use  more  of  the  farm  products  when  they  can  get 
them  in  better  condition.  Then  transportation  rates 
are  too  high.  This  adds  too  much  to  the  final  cost. 
We  need  cheaper,  better  and  more  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  food  products,  and  as  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  form  the  larger  part  of  our 
people,  why  shouldn’t  we  have  these  ? 

O 

By  dividing  the  aggregate  wages  paid  in  all  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  the  country  in 
1890,  by  the  total  number  of  employees,  you  have  $445 
as  the  average  amount  paid  to  each  worker.  Divide 
the  gross  product  of  the  manufactured  articles  by  the 
number  of  workmen,  and  you  have  $2,204.  Thus  it 
may  be  said  that  the  average  worker  earned  $445,  and 
turned  out  finished  products  that  brought  $2,204. 
Did  the  remaining  $1,759  go  to  the  employer  ?  No, 
for  it  includes  the  cost  of  materials,  waste,  interest 
and  half  a  dozen  other  items.  Figured  as  carefully  as 
possible,  the  $2,204  were  divided  about  as  follows  : 
$445  to  labor,  $1,113  for  materials,  and  $646  for  salar¬ 
ies,  interest,  profits,  etc.  A  hired  man  might  do  all 
the  work  in  a  potato  field,  and  draw  $25  for  his  work, 
while  the  potatoes  sold  for  $100.  It  would  not  do  to 
say  that  the  farmer  receives  three  times  as  much  as 
the  laborer,  because  the  farmer  must  pay  all  expenses 
and  assume  all  risk,  so  that,  one  year  with  another, 
he  may  have  a  smaller  cash  balance  than  has  the 
hired  man.  These  figures  are  for  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts.  If  we  were  to  figure  out  similar  items  for 
farmers  and  farm  produce,  we  would  find  that  the 
farmer  has  a  much  smaller  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  labor. 

© 

Some  scientific  expert  has  been  figuring  on  smoke. 
He  claims  that  in  the  smoke  that  yearly  escapes  from 
the  chimneys  of  the  New  England  factories,  there  is 
as  much  nitrogen  as  would  be  returned  to  the  earth 
in  the  manure  from  1,000,000  cows,  well-fed  for  a 
year  !  We  don’t  purpose  to  dispute  the  statement, 
for  the  chances  are  that  it  is  true.  That  nitrogen 
should  be  saved.  Who  is  to  save  it — facto ryman  or 
farmer  ?  The  factoryman  may  save  it  by  washing  it 
out  of  the  smoke  as  it  leaves  the  chimney.  In  that 
case,  it  will  be  sold  back  to  the  farmer  at  16  cents  a 
pound.  The  farmer  may  catch  part  of  it  by  sowing 
clover  or  peas,  and  using  them  as  fodder  or  fertilizer. 
Prof.  Roberts  found  that  a  well-fed  cow  weighing 
1,132  pounds  produced,  in  one  day,  nitrogen  in  her 
manure  worth  four  cents,  or  $14.60  per  year.  He  also 
found  that  a  pile  of  cow  manure  left  in  a  loose  pile, 
lost  41  per  cent  of  its  nitrogen  by  leaching.  Now 


1,132  pounds  of  good  clover  hay  will  furnish  $3.98 
worth  of  nitrogen,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  when 
we  gro-^  two  tons  of  clover  hay  to  the  acre,  we  obtain 
in  hay  stubble  and  roots,  nitrogen  worth  $21.08  as 
compared  with  prices  paid  for  other  fertilizers.  One 
million  extra  acres  of  clover  in  New  England  would 
save  a  good  share  of  the  nitrogen  lost  in  that  smoke, 
make  food  for  half  a  million  more  cows,  and  make  the 
factories  work  harder  to  consume  more  coal. 

0 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  recently  printed  a  note  about 
some  horses  in  a  Michigan  town,  that  had  been  pois¬ 
oned  by  eating  hay  cut  in  an  orchard  that  had  been 
sprayed  with  Paris-green.  This  is  the  first  case  of  which 
we  have  heard,  where  such  hay  has  killed  animals. 
If  such  hay  is  really  dangerous  for  feeding,  farmers 
ought  to  know  it,  and  take  steps  to  prevent  its  use. 
Investigation  shows  that  the  report  has  no  more  foun¬ 
dation  beyond  the  fact  that  four  horses  died.  They 
were  killed,  presumably,  by  something  contained  in 
the  hay,  which  came  from  a  sprayed  orchard.  The 
weak  points  in  the  logic  that  takes  the  poison  from 
the  sprayer  to  the  horse’s  stomach,  are  the  facts  that 
eight  horses  fed  on  hay  from  the  same  orchard,  are 
fat  and  hearty,  and  that  other  horses  that  died  with 
much  the  same  symptoms,  were  fed  on  hay  that  never 
came  near  a  spray  pump.  It  is  just  as  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  poison  got  into  the  hay  in  the  barn,  as  it  is 
often  carelessly  kept  there.  The  R.  N.-Y.  desires 
better  proof  than  this  that  there  is  danger  in  orchard 
spraying  when  done  with  a  fair  amount  of  care,  espe¬ 
cially  when  hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where 
such  hay  has  been  safely  fed. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

The  Rubal’s  fad  this  week  is  “ad,” 

This  makes  the  poet  sigh  ; 

His  thoughts  may  bloom,  yet  lie's  no  room 
In  which  to  versify. 

Now  here’s  a  slice  of  our  advice — 

Read  every  “  ad,”  my  friend  ! 

Our  verses  nice  will  keep  on  ice, 

But  “  ads  ”  are  bound  to  end  ! 


Miss  Management  should  not  marry  Mr.  Slack. 

“Killing  time”— the  worst  murder  you  can  undertake. 

The  happy  hen  is  the  profitable  hen  :  Keep  ’em  happy  ! 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  growing  fancy  for  pacing  horses. 

Yes,  there  are  men  who  might  be  taking  lessons  of  a  hen. 

Don’t  give  the  dog  all  the  pure  air— give  the  hog  some  of  it. 

Have  you  a  good,  big  wood  pile  for  the  summer  campaign  ? 

Ibbigate  and  thus  facilitate  the  independent  state  for  which 
you  wait. 

Thebe  is  very  little  green  in  Miss  April’s  eye  thus  far— north  of 
New  York. 

Don’t  try  to  “  paddle  your  own  canoe”  till  you  have  stopped  up 
the  leaks  in  it. 

Ir  a  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending,  this  spring  ought  to 
be  a  brilliant  success. 

Is  the  bee  such  a  busy  creature,  after  all,  when  you  count  in  his 
six  months  of  loafing? 

Lean  meat  !  The  “  spring  poor”  cow  that  is  so  weak  that  she 
must  lean  against  the  fence. 

Keep  peace  in  the  family  by  putting  a  plentiful  supply  of  early 
peas  into  a  good  piece  of  land. 

Weeps  are  the  lazy  man’s  “catch  crop.”  They  catch  him  by 
smothering  out  the  useful  plants. 

A  Massachusetts  man  (page  271)  gives  an  opinion  as  to  the 
profits  in  selling  milk,  cream  or  butter.  Do  you  agree  with  him  ? 

We  have  seen  hams  from  “  razor  back”  Southern  hogs  on  sale 
by  New  York  commission  men,  that  bring  18  cents  a  pound— in 
these  gold-standard  days. 

We  learn  through  the  London  Garden,  that  Newtown  Pippin 
apples  brought  in  the  open  market,  during  the  last  week  in 
March,  as  high  as  $17  per  barrel. 

A  Poland-China  hog  weighing  1,500  pounds,  is  being  exhibited 
through  the  West.  There  is  more  profit  to  the  farmer  in  trying  to 
grow  1,500  pounds  of  pork  on  20  feet  than  on  four. 

An  English  agricultural  paper  advises  a  rat-ridden  farmer  to 
secure  a  pair  of  owls,  and  train  them  to  nest  and  breed  in  his 
barn  !  Owls  eat  more  rat-flesh  than  eats— it  says. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  will  attempt  to  renovate  old  clover 
meadows  by  working  the  bare  spots  with  a  spike  or  disc  harrow, 
and  then  sowingCrimson  and  Red  clover  seed  mixed. 

The  latest  scheme  suggested  for  Maryland  and  Delaware  straw¬ 
berry  growers,  is  to  sow  cow  peas  between  the  rows  of  plants 
after  picking,  give  light  cultivation,  and  thus  grow  manure  and 
mulch  in  one  crop. 

On  April  4,  we  pulled  plants  of  Crimson  clover  with  roots  over 
five  inches  long.  Our  patch,  sowed  after  early  potatoes,  has  sur¬ 
vived  the  winter  well.  We  shall  now  see  how  much  growth  it  will 
make  during  April. 

A  Connecticut  dairyman  says  that  his  cows  got  into  the  orchard 
and  gorged  themselves  on  apples.  Usually,  that  means  trouble, 
but  he  fed  a  good  ration  of  grain  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  had  no  ill  effects. 

This  mixture  is  used  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  as 
a  fertilizer  for  an  acre  of  potatoes:  65  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
498  pounds  of  tankage,  367  pounds  of  dissolved  rock,  78  pounds  of 
fine  ground  bone,  and  196  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  been  testing  linseed  oil  meal 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  reports  favorably  concerning  it.  A  mixture  of 
75C  pounds  oil  meal,  230  pounds  dissolved  rock,  and  180  pounds 
muriate  of  potash,  has  given  good  results  with  wheat  and  pota¬ 
toes.  We  prefer  cotton-seed  meal  for  this  purpose.  It  contains 
more  fertility,  ton  for  ton,  and  is  drier,  thus  making  a  more  per¬ 
fect  mixture. 
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Another  skillfully  written  advertisement  for  the 
Holstein  cattle,  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press.  This  time,  it  is  an  article  describing  the 
breeding  of  a  dairy  herd  in  California,  in  which  Hol¬ 
stein  blood  proved  superior  to  that  of  several  other 
breeds  No  one  can  object  to  the  article  as  written 
— we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  truthful  record  of 
facts — but  copies  were  evidently  sent  to  all  the  papers, 
and  now  it  is  being  printed  all  over  the  country,  word 
for  word,  in  a  dozen  different  papers. 

O 

Reports  come  to  us  that  the  contracts  for  the 
seeds  for  Uncle  Sam’s  seed  shop,  have  been  let  to  an 
old-established  seed  firm.  The  contract  is  for  10,125,- 
000  packets  of  vegetable  seeds  delivered  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  ready  for  mailing.  The  price  is 
approximately  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  packet.  Is 
there  likely  to  be  much  that  is  rare  and  valuable  at 
such  a  price  ?  The  seeds  must  stand  a  germinative 
test,  and  will,  possibly,  therefore,  be  better  than  some 
of  the  miserable  stuff  sent  out  heretofore.  Contracts 
have  also  been  made  with  another  seed  firm  for 
1,000,000  packets  of  flower  seeds  at  a  cost  of  one-half 
cent  per  packet.  If  these  figures  cover  cost,  there 
must  be  considerable  profit  in  the  seed  business  at 
the  usual  figures.  But  what  a  farce  the  whole  thing 
is  when  the  original  intent  of  the  law  is  taken  into 
account ! 

0 

In  1890,  12,856,875  catalogues  of  nursery  firms  were 
fired  off  at  the  American  public.  The  nurserymen 
paid  $512,054.61  for  newspaper  advertising,  $394,163.76 
for  postage,  $785,387.91  for  freight,  and  $442,994.67  for 
express.  At  that  time,  there  were  4,510  nurseries  in 
the  country,  occupying  172,806  acres  of  land,  valued 
at  $41,978,835.80.  On  95,012  acres,  there  were  growing 
3,386,855,778  plants  and  trees,  of  which  518,016,612 
were  fruit  trees,  and  685,603,396  were  grape  vines  and 
small  fruits.  Since  then  the  business  has  increased 
still  further,  and  now  takes  rank  in  importance  and 
wealth  with  some  departments  of  grain  growing  and 


stock  raising,  especially  when  we  add  the  business 
done  by  florists.  In  1890,  the  florists  sent  out  21,055,- 
694  catalogues,  and  sold  $12,036,477.76  worth  of  plants 
and  $14,175,328.01  worth  of  cut  flowers. 

A  correspondent  wishes  a  book  that  will  give  him 
all  needed  information  about  celery  growing.  There 
is  no  such  book.  The  book  or  paper  that  will  give  all 
needed  information  on  any  subject,  has  never  been 
published.  Many  people  make  this  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  that  they  can  learn  all  about  a  subject  from  a 
book.  They  can  get  great  help,  and  learn  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  others ;  but  this  experience  must  be 
mixed  with  a  goodly  portion  of  personal  experience 
to  be  profitable.  Certain  local  conditions  of  soil,  atmo¬ 
sphere,  weather,  etc.,  require  special  operations,  and 
these  must  be  learned  from  experience.  The  most 
successful  man  is  he  who  gains  from  books  and 
papers  and  from  intercourse  with  others,  all  possible 
knowledge,  passes  it  through  the  filter  of  personal 
experience,  and  crystallizes  the  results  by  practical 
application.  Learn  all  possible  by  reading,  but  don’t 
expect  thus  to  learn  it  all. 

0 

Have  low  prices  for  dairy  products  come  to  stay  ? 
asks  the  Elgin  Dairy  Report.  It  says  that,  daring  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  meat  and  grain-raising  farmers 
have  been  compelled  to  sell  their  products  at  lower 
prices,  while  a  dairy  farmer  who  made  a  good  product, 
had  been  able  to  secure  fair  returns.  But  with  butter 
in  February  at  18  cents,  a  price  much  lower  than  it 
has  ever  before  sold  for  at  that  time,  and  less  than 
one-half  what  it  has  often  been  worth  at  that  time  of 
year,  the  question  is  as  to  whether  this  state  of 
affairs  is  only  temporary,  caused  by  the  oversupply, 
or  permanent.  The  Report  believes  that  this  con¬ 
dition  has  come  to  stay,  and  will  extend  until  it  in¬ 
cludes  every  agricultural  product,  and  that  the  only 
hope  for  the  farmer,  whatever  he  produce,  is  in  econ¬ 
omy  of  production.  The  dairyman  must  keep  cows 
that  produce  not  less  than  6,000  to  8,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year,  must  feed  and  care  for  them  so  as  to 
produce  each  pound  of  milk  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  the  factoryman  must  practice  such  economy  in 
working  the  product  that  the  toll  shall  be  as  light  as 
possible.  Another  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
point,  is  to  make  the  product  of  the  very  best  grade, 
thus  insuring  the  highest  prices.  We  would  also  add 
to  this  the  fact  that  hired  farm  labor  is  too  high  in 


proportion  to  the  price  of  farm  products,  and  must 
either  be  reduced  or  else  dispensed  with  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  one  means  or  another. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  patrons  of  J.  C.  Vaughan’s  seed  house  of  Chicago,  may  desire 
to  know  that  Mr.  Vaughan  has  a  complete  branch  store  at  20 
Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  brand  new  thing  in  eveners  is  offered  by  Ross  Brothers, 
Worcester,  Mass.  It  looks  like  an  excellent  arrangement.  Ask 
them  about  it.  First  order  secures  an  agency. 

The  paper  used  on  a  wall  has  much  to  do  with  the  appearance 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  room.  It  should  harmonize,  also,  with 
the  furniture.  Local  stores  seldom  keep  a  good  variety  of  latest 
patterns.  Chas.  M.  N.  Killen,  1,237  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  will  send  samples  of  paper,  and  guide  to  papering,  free. 

Letters  from  farmers  who  are  using  Ingersoll’s  ready-mixed 
paints,  indicate  that  farm  buildings  and  farm  machinery  are 
receiving  more  attention  from  the  paint  brush  than  formerly.  We 
don’t  know  of  any  better  investment  for  the  money  required.  O. 
W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sends  the 
paint  ready  mixed,  direct,  freight  paid,  to  consumers. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries,  recently,  about  gas  engines  for 
small  power  on  the  farm.  The  Carter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26, 
Sterling,  Ill.,  makes  an  engine  that  is  well  adapted  for  this  use. 
The  same  house  also  makes  a  traction  gas  engine.  The  gas 
engine  has  the  advantage  of  starting  up  almost  instantly,  and  of 
stopping  quite  as  promptly.  This  saves  time  and  fuel,  and  is 
sure  to  make  the  gas  engine  a  popular  power  on  the  farm.  The 
above  firm  will  be  glad  to  send  descriptive  circulars. 

When  all  the  conditions  are  just  right,  the  windmill  gives  the 
readiest  and  cheapest  power  to  be  had  on  the  farm,  and  it  may  be 
made  to  answer  a  number  of  requirements.  The  Halladay  wind¬ 
mill  has  stood  the  test  for  years,  and  we  believe  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  it  would  not  recommend  its  use  unless  they  were 
satisfied  that,  In  the  particular  case,  it  would  give  desirable  ser¬ 
vice.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  before  they  can  give  intelligent  advice.  The  U.  S.  Wind 
Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  113  Water  Street,  Batavia,  Ill.,  is  the  maker, 
and  the  catalogue  contains  descriptions  of  kindred  implements. 

The  Syracuse  grape  hoe  seems  to  be  an  implement  that  fills  a 
long-felt  want  for  fruit  growers,  especially  grape  growers.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  stir  the  soil  close  to  the  vine  when 
the  foliage  is  at  full  growth,  with  a  plow,  or  even  hand  tools;  but 
this  the  grape  hoe  accomplishes  very  satisfactorily.  As  the 
stirring  of  the  soil  is  a  preventive  of  mildew,  the  value  of  this 
implement  will  be  apparent.  It  is  worked  with  one  horse,  and  the 
disc  and  wheel  are  so  controlled  by  handles  that  the  hoe  may  be 
worked  under  the  wire,  and  up  close  to  berry  bushes  with  the 
greatest  facility,  turning  the  soil  to  or  from  the  bushes,  as  de¬ 
sired.  For  fuller  description  and  illustration,  address  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STOCKBRIDCE 


SPECIAL 

COMPLETE 


MANURES 

FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS, 

ARE  MADE 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH. 


IN  MANY  OF  THESE 
WELL-KNOWN  FERTI¬ 
LIZERS,  THE 

POTASHb^IIMCREASED 

FOR  1896,  IN  ONE  CASE 
OYER  40  PER  CENT.,  BUT 
NO  ADVANCE  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  IN  THE  PRICE. 

SEE  LOCAL  AGENTS,  OR  ADDRESS 

RfiWFCD  FERTILIZER  Chatham  St,  Boston 
"  v  M  COMPANY,  27  Beaver  St,  New  York 
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Fertilizer  represents  the  highest  nu¬ 
tritive  value.  Practical  experiments 
prove  it  to  be  the  most  economical  in 
use  and  productive  in  results.  Analysis 
shows  it  to  contain  for  a  basis 


HIGH  GRADE  PURE  FINE  BONE 


combined  with  the  most  efficacious  properties 
dead  ground.  Made  for  all  kinds  of  crops, 
seed  stores  in  the  Middle  States 
and  New  England.  Send  for 
1896  Catalogue. 

L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  CO., 

PAWTUCKET,  K.  I. 


An  infallible  life  renewer  for 
Sold  by  all  agricultural  and 


FERTILIZERS 


C 


orn 


is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
nig  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
1  ig  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
.  re  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
die  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Genuine1 '“.T  Guano, 

In  original  packages  as  imported.  No 
manipulation.  Limited  stock.  To-day’s 
price,  $37  per  ton,  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Camden 
or  Philadelphia. 

TAYLOR  BROS.  ,SI,rketo»«ir“tJ3,r“"' 


ROSP^ 


2°°  1, 

l FISH  \1 

. yj 


ERIE 


MDomfifffinLtZERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY  V 

theJarecki  Chemical  Co., 

^  SANDUSKY.  QUID. 


ASHES. 

For  prices  address  TIIOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


CANADA 

UNLKACHKD 

HARDWOOD 


Energy  in  germination  means  much  to  the  tender  plant. 
It  may  lack  vitality  which  cannot  he  supplied  by  the  worn  < 
out  soil.  Here  is  where  the  application  of  a  COOD  t 
FERTILIZER  comes  in  to  aid  it.  Ours  will  not  only  , 

profitable  production.”  Writi^f or  circulars,  jiricesL<Sc.  CLEVELAND  D  R  Y  E  R^  C 0 C le V  (3 1 3 mb 


N  THE  START 

start  it  but  keep  it  growing  np  to  the  point  of 


pefctnt  Peruvian  Cuano. 


Peruvian  Guano, 

Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 

Prices  on  Application  BAUGH  «fe  SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


APRIL  ON  THE  FARM. 

I  am  glad  that  In  the  country 
My  early  days  were  passed ; 

For  in  our  lives,  the  common  things 
Are  the  ones  that  really  last. 

Nature  tells  the  truest  stories, 

With  a  quiet,  winning  charm, 

And  here  I  found  life’s  treasures 
Along  with  April  on  the  farm. 

We  speak  of  Nature’s  common  things; 
Yes,  common  in  a  sense; 

Yet,  they  in  lavish  richness, 

Give  the  fullest  recompense. 

Other  life  Is  artificial, 

Giving  faulty  light  and  shade; 

But  there’s  nothing  like  the  beauty 

God  in  Nature’s  realm  has  made  ! 

When  on  the  farm  in  April, 

Strolling  out  among  the  trees, 

You’ll  find  the  simple  gospel 
Preached  by  flowers,  birds  and  bees; 

E’en  the  buds  and  tiny  grasses, 

Springing  up  along  the  way, 

Tell  each  returning  April 
Of  the  Resurrection  day  ! 

Oh,  April  days  !  Oh,  April  skies  ! 

I  never  can  forget 

My  early  boyhood’s  love  for  them 
That  lingers  with  me  yet. 

In  dreams  I  live  the  life  again, 

With  all  its  magic  charm. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  heaven’s 
Just  like  April  on  the  farm  ! 

K.  W.  DUTCHKR. 

Miss  Proctor,  daughter  of  the  as¬ 
tronomer,  is  the  first  woman  lecturer  on 
astronomy.  She  has  met  with  success 
in  New  York,  and  will  give  a  series  of 
lectures  in  London  during  the  year.  In 
order  to  make  the  study  of  astronomy 
popular,  she  avoids  technicalities,  and 
treats  her  subject  in  a  simple  style. 
She  has  several  lectures  prepared  espe  - 
cially  for  children. 

* 

Many  a  time  a  meringue  is  a  failure, 
and  the  cook  does  not  know  just  why. 
In  another  column,  is  an  explanation 
which  we  commend  to  unsuccessful 
cooks.  After  reading  this,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  whites  of  eggs  may 
be  beaten  stiffer  when  a  fork  is  used 
than  when  one  uses  the  egg  beater.  We 
used  to  think  that  this  idea  was  a  mere 
whim  of  old-fashioned  persons  who  pre¬ 
ferred  an  aching  shoulder  rather  than 
use  a  patented  help  in  the  kitchen. 


NOTES  FROM  A  WOMAN’S  GARDEN. 

TO  FIGHT  OR  NOT  TO  FIGHT. 

HIS  is  the  question  that  now  greatly 
agitates  the  woman  with  a  garden. 
“  ’Taint  no  kind  of  use,”  says  old  Levi, 
“ter  fight  them  ere  boys,  though  they 
be  dum  pesky  critters,  an’  enough  ter 
try  the  patience  of  old  Job  himself  ;  but 
yer  don’t  want  ter  be  in  hot  water  the 
hull  ’durin’  time.  There  was  old  man 
Vose  ;  he  fit  boys  off  an’  on  fer  mor’n  GO 
year,  an’  it  didn’t  do  one  mite  of  good  ; 
seemed  ter  put  the  very  Old  Harry  inter 
the  boys,  an’  they  about  harried  the  life 
outer  the  old  man,  though  he  did  live 
ter  be  90  odd  year  ;  but  he  fit  ter  about 
his  last  breath.” 

Our  garden,  unfortunately,  forms  a 
sort  of  connecting  link,  a  short  cut,  be¬ 
tween  two  side  streets,  and  there  are 
many  who  scale  fences  even  when  pro¬ 
tected  (?)  with  barbed  wire,  and  cross 
thereby.  When  they  keep  outside  the 
apple  trees  that  are  close  to  the  dividing 
line  between  our  land  and  that  of  the 
next  owner’s,  we  do  not  mind  very 
much ;  but  when  they  leave  this  now 
well-beaten  path,  and  begin  to  stroll 
“  permiscious-like,”  through  our  cher¬ 
ished  garden,  then  we  do  get,  as  old 
Levi  tersely  remarks,  “  jest  hoppin’ 
mad.”  What  can  we  do  ?  If  we  go  out 
to  reproach,  or  remonstrate  most  digni- 
fiedly  with  the  trespassers,  they  run, 
or  if  they  keep  their  ground,  they  greet 
us  with  what  is  known  in  this  region,  as 
“sassin’.”  Avery  unpleasant  kind  of 
language  it  is,  to  be  sure. 

One  year,  when  a  strawberry  bed  was 
made  too  near  the  apple  trees  for  any 


small  boy  passing  by  to  refrain  from 
visiting  it,  we  had  to  stay  out  in  the 
garden  all  day,  to  get  any  strawberries 
at  all.  We  “spelled”  each  other,  and  the 
garden  was  not  left  unguarded  from 
early  in  the  morning,  until  after  dark  at 
night.  We  took  easy  chairs,  work  and 
books  under  a  shady  tree,  and  made  a 
regular  business  of  this  watching  ;  we 
took  turns  in  eating  our  meals,  and  now 
and  then  a  meal  was  served  under  the 
tree.  If  the  fruit  were  stolen  carefully, 
we  could  bear  it  better  ;  but  the  favor¬ 
ite  way  seems  to  be,  to  gather  it  in  large 
branches  of  green  and  ripe  fruit  mixed, 
also  to  trample  down  fruit  and  vines  in 
the  most  ruthless  manner. 

Very  early  one  morning,  I  observed  a 
man,  not  a  boy,  calmly  standing  in  the 
strawberrry  bed,  which  that  year  was  not 
so  far  from  the  house  as  the  apple  trees, 
and  we  thought  safe.  I  wonder  at  his 
audacity,  even  now,  eating  the  strawber¬ 
ries  which  I  had  carefully  saved  for 
breakfast.  I  had  often  wondered  why 
the  fruit  never  looked  so  thick  in  the 
morning  (it  was  before  the  boys  acted  so 
bad)  as  it  did  the  night  before  ;  here  was 
a  mystery  solved.  1  did  not  go  forward 
and  accost  this  trespasser,  for  very 
shame’s  sake,  I  felt  so  ashamed  for  him. 
Very  evidently  he  had  quite  forgotten 
how  often  we  had  sent  fruit  to  the  inva¬ 
lids  in  his  family  ;  I  suppose  that  he 
was  “  hankering  ”  after  fresh  fruit,  too, 
even  with  strawberries  “  three  boxes  for 
a  quarter  ”  all  over  the  village. 

Some  of  our  boy  friends  (?)  are  in¬ 
genious.  There  was  a  robin’s  nest  that  we 
visited  daily  ;  several  times  we  had  sent 
the  boys  away  from  it.  The  boys  are  usu¬ 
ally  rather  afraid  to  stay  long,  after  we 
tell  them  to  go  ;  we  are  four.  On  looking 
into  the  nest  one  morning  as  usual,  what 
was  our  horror  and  dismay,  to  find  all 
the  pretty  eggs  gone,  and,  crowning  in¬ 
sult  to  the  birds  and  to  us,  four  tiny 
green  apples  in  their  place  !  Our  dis¬ 
covery  was  greeted  with  derisive  shouts 
of  laughter  from  a  safe  distance. 

We  do  not  like  to  fight,  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  called  names  ;  so  we  have 
to  submit,  more  or  less,  to  depredations. 
We  say  nothing  to  people  who  come, 
even  without  leave,  to  pick  up  fruit 
under  the  trees  ;  but  we  draw  the  line  at 
forbearance  when  they  shake  the  trees 
and  steal  all  the  fruit. 

Two  friends  living  a  little  further  out 
of  the  village,  have  like  experiences. 
They,  too,  have  been  warned  not  to  get 
the  ill-will  of  the  boys,  so  every  winter 
they  submit  with  outer  calmness,  to  hav¬ 
ing  their  fence  rails  taken  for  bonfires 
on  the  river,  etc.  But  when  the  neigh¬ 
bors  did  not  keep  their  fences  in  repair 
(my  friends  mended  theirs  every  spring), 
they,  too,  rebelled.  Having  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  cows  wandering  in 
their  fields,  was  really  too  much  for 
these  exceptionally  amiable  people  to 
stand,  especially  when  these  cows  reach¬ 
ed  over  and  into  the  flower  garden,  and 
ate  many  valuable  plants. 

“  You  must  ‘  pound’  those  cows,”  said 
an  adviser.  So  the  little  women  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  “  pound”  one  of  the  straying 
cows  (in  a  little  yard),  but  when  the 
owner  came  for  it  at  night,  they  let  it 
go  ;  perhaps  their  courage  weakened, 
or,  perhaps,  the  law  would  not  let  them 
hold  the  cow  ;  I  do  not  know.  “  We 
shall  go  to  Lawyer  S  about  this  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  they.  “Do,”  said  the  man 
urbanely,  “  that  is  jest  what  I  advise  ye 
ter  do,  but  p’r’aps  Squire  R  would  do 
better  fer  ye,”  and  he  went  off  grinning 
and  triumphant.  Later,  however,  means 
were  employed  so  that  he  had  to  keep 
his  cow  in  its  place. 

One  neighbor  took  a  mild  revenge  by 
calling  to  a  young  man  crossing  the  field 
to  call  on  these  ladies,  “Hi,  there  !  young 
man,  don’t  ye  know  that  no  foot  but  the 


foot  of  the  Waxon’s  cow  is  allowed  ter 
step  on  that  ere  field  ?” 

We  have  found  that  appealing  to  the 
village  constable  has  had  some  effect, 
also  appealing  to  the  boys’  parents,  and 
sometimes  to  the  boys  themselves.  But 
with  every  season,  the  old  question 
comes  up,  “To  fight  or  not  to  fight,”  and 
as  usual,  I  suppose,  some  compromise 
will  have  to  be  effected.  We  shall  have 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  what  we  do  not  wish 
to  see,  so  long  as  we  cannot  change  it, 
and  to  learn  that  “  what  can’t  be  cured, 
must  be  endured.”  But  it  does  not  seem 
just  right  to  us,  that  “Young  America” 
should  be  quite  so  rampant,  or,  as  old 
Levi  says,  “  So  all-fired  rambunctious.” 

ELIZABETH  ROBINSON. 


A  FOLDING  KITCHEN  TABLE. 

NE  frequently  feels  the  need  of 
extra  table  room  in  a  kitchen,  but 
does  not  wish  to  fill  the  room  with  addi¬ 
tional  furniture.  Fig.  88  shows  how  to 
have  an  extra  kitchen  table  when  needed, 
and  to  have  its  room  when  the  table  is  not 
needed.  A  table  top  of  the  required  size  is 
hinged  to  the  wall,  so  that  it  can  be  folded 
up  against  the  wall  and  fastened  when  not 
in  use.  Light  legs  are  hinged  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  top,  to  drop  into  place 
when  the  table  is  in  use,  and  to  fall 


A  FOLDING  KITCHEN  TABLE.  Fig.  88. 


down  flat  against  the  under  side  of  the 
top  when  the  latter  is  folded  up  against 
the  wall.  The  making  of  this  device 
calls  for  but  little  work,  while  its  con¬ 
venience  is  great.  w.  D. 


SPRING  MILLINERY. 

PRING  hats  show  more  variety  in 
color  than  ever  before.  Green  is 
shown  in  several  shades,  and  promises 
to  be  the  favorite,  although  there  are 
many  to  choose  from,  blue,  brown,  pur¬ 
ple,  various  shades  of  orange,  etc.  Some 
of  the  hats  are  in  solid  colors,  others 
combine  straws  of  different  colors,  and 
some  of  the  fancy  straws  are  beautifully 
colored  in  the  shaded  or  “shot”  effects 
that  have  been  so  popular  in  silks. 

Most  of  the  straws  are  in  open,  lace¬ 
like  braids.  Horse-hair  braids  are  used, 
making  very  light-weight  hats  having 
good  wearing  qualities.  Plain  chip  is 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  fancy 
straws.  Shapes  vary  so  much  that  every 
woman  may  suit  her  own  face.  The 
fancy  straws  are  sold  by  the  yard  from 
five  cents  up,  according  to  quality  and 
coloring.  The  combination  of  colors  so 
much  in  favor,  will  enable  the  home  mil¬ 
liner  to  bring  last  year’s  hat  up  to  date 
by  introducing  a  colored  straw  into  its 
construction.  Many  have  the  brim  of 
one  color  and  the  crown  of  another,  or  a 
combination  of  two  colors.  There  are 
also  crowns  of  silk  and  velvet,  usually 
in  Tam  o’Shanter  style. 

With  so  much  color  in  the  framework 
of  the  hat,  one  would,  perhaps,  prefer 
rather  quiet  trimming.  But  Dame  Fash¬ 
ion  is  still  more  lavish  with  color  in 
trimmings.  Velvet,  tulle,  chiffon,  rib¬ 
bon  and  flowers,  we  may  choose  from, 
and  some  of  the  milliners  have  been  too 
bewildered  to  make  a  choice,  and  have 
taken  all  and  literally  heaped  the  trim¬ 
mings  on  the  frail  straw  structures.  The 
effect  is  not  pleasing,  and  later  in  the 
season  we  shall  have  moderation  in  the 
shop  displays,  for  the  eyes  soon  tire  of 


too  much  color.  The  practical  woman 
will  consider  all  of  this  and  more.  She 
will  be  guided,  not  commanded,  by  Fash  - 
ion’s  mandates. 

Dresden  ribbons  are  still  in  favor.  They 
vary,  yet  the  general  effect  is  the  same, 
many  colors  mixed  and  blended.  During 
the  winter,  the  ribbon  was  almost  cov¬ 
ered  with  blotches  and  blots  of  color. 
For  spring,  the  ground  color  is  again 
visible,  and  the  contrasting  colors  ar.e 
shown  as  in  the  original  Dresdens,  in 
indistinct  representations  of  flowers. 

A  pretty  combination  of  flowers  noted 
on  one  hat,  consisted  of  lilies  of  the  val¬ 
ley  with  violets  nestling  around  them. 

GAITHER  HOWE. 

A  HOMEMADE  RUG. 

AM  the  proud  possessor  of  an  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  rug  made  from 
the  much-flouted,  though  useful,  carpet- 
rag.  It  carries  weight  with  its  argu¬ 
ment,  as  it  tips  the  beam  at  something 
near  20  pounds.  It  finds  great  favor 
with  both  John  and  the  children,  as  it  is 
so  thick  that  it  does  not  “  kick  up” 
readily.  It  is  woven  in  two  breadths  of 
the  heavy-weight  rug  weaving.  The 
warp  is  put  in,  two  threads  together, 
the  rags  beaten  up  to  cover  the  warp  so 
that  it  bears  but  slight  resemblance  to 
rag  carpeting.  Its  dimensions  are  gen¬ 
erous,  being  about  10  feet  long,  by  six 
feet  wide.  The  cost  of  weaving,  warp, 
etc.,  was  $2.50.  As  far  as  possible,  col¬ 
oring  was  avoided,  in  order  that  the 
colors  might  be  more  lasting.  The  light 
blue  is  blue-and- white  shirting  ;  dark 
blue,  blue  calico  dresses  ;  eight  shades 
of  brown,  old  calico  dresses  and  woolen 
shirts.  The  red  is  old  red  flannel ;  two 
shades  of  pink,  more  calico  dresses  ;  the 
black,  worn  cashmere,  etc.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Howells  speaks  of  a  room  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  archipelago  of  rugs. 
Surely  the  one  in  the  center  of  my  room 
is  a  very  large  island,  at  least.  Its  chief 
merits  are  the  added  warmth  to  a  cold, 
farmhouse  floor,  and  the  fact  that  it 
throws,  as  it  were,  a  mantle  of  charity 
over  the  shortcomings  of  a  carpet  much 
the  worse  for  wear.  sweet  fern. 

TO  MAKE  A  MERINGUE. 


SOME  one  asks  in  the  American 
Kitchen  Magazine,  “  Why  does  the 
sugar  separate  from  the  egg  and  form 


Your  clear  skin  ?  Mother’s. 
Your  voice?  Mother’s.  Your 
slight  figure?  Mother’s.  In¬ 
herited  weak  lungs?  Then 
protect  yourself.  Live  out 
doors ;  get  the  fresh  air ;  and 
keep  well  nourished. 

Scott*  £muUtcn-, 

of  Cod-liver  Oil,  with  Hypo- 
phosphites,  is  the  best  known 
preventive  to  serious  lung 
trouble.  It  supplies  just  the 
kind  of  needed  fat ;  prevents 
useless  waste  of  tissue ;  makes 
rich  blood;  and  fortifies  the 
body  against  attack.  You 
should  take  it  at  once  if  you 
feel  weak,  have  no  appetite, 
or  are  losing  flesh. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  ( Ask  your 
doctor.')  This  is  because  it  is  always  palatable — al¬ 
ways  uniform — always  contains  tbc  purest  Norwefian 
Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hopopbospbites. 

Put  up  in  50  cent  and  $1.00  sizes.  The  small  size 
may  be  enough  to  cure  your  cough  or  help  your  baby. 
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drops  of  syrup  in  a  meringue  ?.”  Mrs. 
Lincoln  explains  it:  It  is  probably  owing 
to  some  excess  of  moisture  which  dis¬ 
solves  the  sugar  and  forms  a  syrup.  This 
moisture  may  be  occasioned  by  not  beat¬ 
ing  the  water  all  out  of  the  egg,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  egg  were  not  beaten 
long  enough  to  be  dry  as  well  as  stiff. 
Or  the  syrup  may  be  caused  by  the  steam 
from  the  warm  pudding  or  pie  coming 
up  into  the  meringue,  and  melting  some 
of  the  sugar.  To  make  a  meringue,  beat 
the  whites  m  a  broad  bowl  or  a  shallow 
plate  with  a  wire  spoon  or  a  fork,  and 
with  a  long  over-and-over  stroke,  bring¬ 
ing  the  egg  up  into  the  air  as  much  as 
possible.  When  thick  and  foamy,  not 
dry,  add  the  sugar  gradually,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  to  each  egg.  A  little  salt,  per¬ 
haps  half  a  saltspoonful  to  each  egg, 
will  help  to  make  them  light.  After  the 
sugar  is  beaten  in,  continue  the  beating 
until  it  is  quite  stiff  and  has  no  mois¬ 
ture.  Beat  the  flavoring  in  slowly.  The 
pie  or  pudding  should  be  slightly  cooled 
before  adding  the  meringue.  A  sure  way 
is  to  butter  slightly  an  earthen  plate  the 
size  of  the  pudding,  pile  the  meringue 
on  the  plate,  and  put  it  in  the  oven,  on 
the  bottom  first,  so  it  will  cook  from 
underneath  and  rise  before  it  browns. 
Then  slip  it  off  on  to  the  pudding. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6702.  Ladies'  Blouse. 

Dark  blue  sateen  makes  this  comfort¬ 
able  blouse,  the  deep  sailor  collar  and 
round  cuffs  being  of  white  pique  trim¬ 
med  with  bands  of  embroidered  inser¬ 
tion.  Three  pearl  buttons  are  sewed  on 
the  box  plait  in  front,  which  may  be 
used  in  closing  or  for  decoration  only, 


6702— LADIES’  BLOUSE 


the  closing  being  under  the  plait.  The 
lower  edge  is  finished  by  a  hem  through 
which  elastic  is  run  to  draw  the  fullness 
into  position  in  blouse  style.  Full  bishop 
sleeves  are  gathered  top  and  bottom, 
straight,  round  cuffs  finishing  the  wrists. 
Pattern  No.  6702  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  33, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Tjie  Pleasure  of  Flowers. — Among 
my  pleasantest  Christmas  remembrances, 
was  a  certain  bill  sent  from  the  far 
West  with  the  injunction  that  it  should 
be  spent  for  roses  when  the  weather  was 
suitable  for  setting  them.  How  much 
pleasure  this  has  given  me,  as  well  as 
the  hyacinth  bulb  received  at  the  same 
time  which  I  am  watching  every  day 
with  eager  hopes  !  The  thought  of  the 
beautiful  blossoms  that  will  greet  me, 
and  of  the  kind  heart  that  prompted  the 
kind  deed,  has  been  like  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  through  the  gray  winter  days, 
brightening  the  cloudy  skies.  What 
good  times  there  will  be  studying  the 
catalogues,  knowing  that  this  year  the 
most  beautiful  varieties  can  really  be 
my  own ! 

For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  have  my  roses 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adw. 
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while  I  can  enjoy  them,  and  not  wait 
until  I’m  “  dead  and  gone.”  Recently, 
on  the  casket  of  one  who  dearly  loved 
roses,  lay  a  spray  such  as  she  had  never 
seen  when  alive,  which  could  have  given 
her  the  most  exquisite  joy,  but  ’twas  “too 
late.”  If  you  love  your  friends  and  wish 
to  show  it,  do  not  wait  to  “  plant  sweet 
flowers  on  their  graves,”  but  mark  the 
holidays  or  birthdays  now  with  the  lov¬ 
ing  thought.  MOLLIE  WIGGINS. 

A  New  Blackboard. — Much  has  been 
said  of  late  about  the  blackboard  and 
the  slate  as  inconvenient  and  unsani¬ 
tary.  A  novelty  is  described  in  the  New 
York  Ledger.  This  is  made  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principle  :  A  sheet  of  ground 
glass,  of  suitable  size,  is  set  into  a  very 
firm,  thin  frame.  This  frame  is  hinged 
so  as  to  swing  into  another  frame  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wall.  This  stationary  por¬ 
tion  is  fitted  with  a  backboard,  covered 
with  black  canton  flannel,  velveteen  or 
serge,  velveteen  giving  the  best  effect. 
When  the  swinging  glass  is  pushed  firmly 
into  the  frame,  it  presses  on  the  vel¬ 
veteen  backing.  The  ground  surface  is, 
of  course,  outside.  This  makes  a  black¬ 
board  that  may  be  used  either  for  crayons 
or  lead  pencil,  as  the  case  may  be.  There 
is  also  a  white  back  which  may  be  used. 
This  forms  an  admirable  surface  for  col¬ 
ored  crayons.  If  it  be  necessary  to  copy 
or  practice  in  geometrical  designs  or  flow¬ 
ers,  sheets  of  paper  containing  them  are 
placed  between  the  backing  and  the 
glass,  the  outlines  showing  through  per¬ 
fectly.  This  board  has  many  advantages, 
and  will  probably  be  adopted  in  many  of 
the  schools  and  academies. 

Women  and  Colleges. — Nearly  all  the 
schools  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  are  coedu¬ 
cational.  To  Colby  University,  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  belongs  the  honor  of  first 
opening  its  doors  to  women.  Different 
opinions  are  held  as  to  the  practicability 
of  separate  colleges  for  women  in  the 
future,  after  the  doors  of  all  schools  are 
thrown  open  to  them,  as  seems  quite 
likely  to  be  the  case,  says  Mary  C.  Stet¬ 
son  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Companion. 
My  own  thought  is  that  there  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  young  ladies’ 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges ;  but 
that  many,  regardless  of  sex,  will  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  great  university  like  Chicago. 
The  University  of  Chicago  has  been 
characterized  as  “the  only  university  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  included 
in  its  very  conception  the  equal  educa¬ 
tional  rights  and  privileges  of  women.” 
The  field  for  women  at  Chicago  is  con¬ 
tinually  widening.  There  are  noweight 
women  on  the  general  faculty  and  28(5 
women  students.  We  certainly  can  see 
great  progress  when  we  consider  this 
university,  so  vast  in  conception  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  ventured  upon 
earlier  than  the  present  decade.  The 
number  of  women  engaged  in  collegiate 
work  in  all  schools  is  about  37,000. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  new-Yokkbr. 


You  don’t 
know 

where  you  got  that  cold.  Do 
you  know  where  you  can  get  the 
cure  for  it?  Every  drug  store 
keeps  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
It  cures  coughs  and  colds. 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  its  particular  chimney. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num¬ 
ber  to  get ;  sent  free. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  or  “  pearl 
ulass.” 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Beauty  "iWall 

need  cost  no  more  than  ugliness.  The 
most  beautiful 

WALL  PAPERS 

at  half  what  you’d  expect  thev’dcost. 

Samples  and  book  on  home  decoration  FREE.  n«- 
scribe  rooms  and  state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper 
hanger's  outfit  complete,  $1.00. 

I  CH4S.  H.  N.  KILLEN,  1233  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUP  PER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


U/rr|f|  y  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
IVClIxL  I  quired,  failure  impossible  1  our 
scheme  a  new  one  5  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Waro  Co.  Box  SSOB.Boston.Masa 


MYRA  V.  NOKYS,  Cranford,  N.  J.  Rose-C.  Br. 
Leghorns,  the  best  breed;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 
printing  for  farmers,  fruit 
•  growers  and  stock  raisers. 
Letter-heads,  Envelopes, 
Cards,  Tags,  Circulars,  etc.  Now  type,  good 
work,  reasonable  prices. 

POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— First-class  farm,  about  200  acres,  with¬ 
in  3  miles  of  Poughkeepsie,  cheap  or  on  easy  terms, 
or  will  trade  for  New  York  City  property.  Full  in¬ 
formation,  John  Dunphy,  29  Ferry  St.,  New  York,  or 
Wilkinson  &  Cossuin,  Attorneys,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy 
and  concise  form,  a  great  number  of  rules 
and  receipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Dis¬ 
cusses  Injurious  insects,  fungicides,  and  gives 
tables  for  planting,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Third  edition,  revised. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Why  Pay  Retail  Price 


When  yon  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  infrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Mfrs., 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT-UNI  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  It. 
Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.00. 
Nickel  #1.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


WHA T  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  ? 


A  FIRST-CLASS 

Buggy. 

Carriage 
Phaeton 
or  Tra 

at  a  reasonable  low 
price.  OH,  IS  THAT 
ALL,  then  write  to 


AMBROSE  &  HARRIS  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Perln  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Don't  Buy  until  you  get  their  catalogue  and  prices. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 


CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  Ac. 

l  At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat  gamr- 
}  an  tee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Sena  for  our  beau- 
'  Grade.  S44.  tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  1896.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices,  sales- 
Btyle,  Finish,  rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  AUlanee  Carriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


“A”  flrad^tM. 

Durability. 


RHEUMAT I S  M 


Permanently  cured  by  UHingDB.  WHITEHALL'S  IlHErHATIC  CORK.  The  latest,  surest  an  best.  Sample  sent  free 
on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  The  Dr.  Whitehall  Megrimlne  Co,,  South  Bend,  Ind, 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


■Strong,  Thoroughly  Galvanized 
and  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

19  Rush  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  BUFFALO. 

There  are  fifty  eight  head  in  Austin  Corbin’s  great 
parkin  New  Hampshire.  The  old  bulls  have  always 
objected  to  separation,  but  as  usual  "the  Page”  won 
and  now  divides  them  into  four  herds.  Result:  Order 
for  4J4  miles,  9  ft.  fence,  close  enough  to  hold  foxes, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


$5  to  $8.50 

For  machines  to  weave  your  fence  at  lb  to  25  cents 
per  rod;  strongest  indorsements;  send  for  Illustrated 
pamphletgiving  valuable  Information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fences  and 
machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

ti  Main  Street.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables:  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  Itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  Information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


CYCLONE  FENCE" 

An  Iowa  farmer  writes:  “I 
tried  several  woven  fences  but 
never  succeeded  in  keeping  my 
hogs  in  proper  bounds  until  I  in¬ 
troduced  them  to  the  CYCLONE.'' 
He  tried  our  fence  before  pur¬ 
chasing.  You  can  do  the  same. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLLY.  MICH. I 


WOVEN  W!E§  FENCE 


OverSOStyles 


The  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high, 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40 
to  60  rods  per  day  for  from 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  F  res. 

KIYSELMAN  DROI., 
Rldgeville,  -  Indiana. 


It  is  Poor  Economy 

to  put  a  good  quality  of  wire 
netting  or  woven  stock  fencing 
on  wood  posts.  The  fencing 
will  last,  but  the  posts  rot 
away.  The  ANCHOR  POSTS 
are  made  of  steel,  are  easy  to 
put  up,  and  can  be  used  with 
any  kind  of  WIRE,  WIRE 
NETTING,  or  WOVEN  STOCK 
FENCING. 


Write  for  FARM  CIRCULAR. 

ANCHOR  JPOST  CO., 

13  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


RUSSELL’S 


Staple  Puller  and 
Wire  Splicer. 

Drives  and  pulls  staples, 
cuts  and  splices  wire.  Its 
special  use  is  in  building 
and  repairing  wire  fences, 
but  may  be  used  for  many 
different  purposes  about  a 
farm.  Saves  its  cost  in  one 
day’s  work.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it. 
Price.  $1.25.  Ask  your 
hardware  merchant  for  it. 
RUSSELL  HARDWARE 
AND  IMPLEMENT  MFG. 
CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  Just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

The  Rubal  New-Yobkeb,  New  Yobk. 
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$  $ 

We  assume  that  you  know  by  this 
time,  that  we  are  going  to  give  eight 
valuable  premiums  May  1  to  the  eight 
agents  who  send  the  largest  eight  clubs 
from  February  10  to  that  date.  The 
first  is  a  8400  Emerson  piano;  second, 
8120  Estey  organ ;  third,  8100  Wilcox  & 
White  organ.  Thus  late  in  the  contest, 


you  may  not  wish  to  start  in  for  any  of 
these.  All  right  !  Let  others  have 
them!  You  could  yet  win  one  if  you 
started  out  determined  to  get  one,  as  the 
recent  bad  weather  has  kept  the  work 
back. 


But  what  we  wish  now  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  buggy,  Handy  wagon, 


Superior  land  roller,  Breed’s  weeder  and 
Sherwood  harness.  We  give  small  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  buggy,  roller  and  wagon. 
The  prices  are  respectively  8G0,  S5G  and 
830.  Some  one  will  be  surprised  when 
we  tell  him  that  he  has  won  one  of  these 
premiums  for  a  club  of  about  10  or  12 
names.  Just  think  of  it,  a  860  buggy 


going  for  a  club  of,  say,  12  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  your  commission  off  this 
besides.  And  a  steel  land  roller  (no 
better  made)  going  for  a  smaller  club 
yet.  If  the  present  clubs  are  not  in¬ 
creased,  the  830  Handy  wagon  will  go 
for  a  club  of  less  than  10  names  ;  and 
the  weeder  and  harness  for  smaller  clubs 
yet.  -  This  tells  the  whole  story.  Now 
do  you  wish  one  of  these  premiums,  or 
don’t  you  ? 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES 

Dressed  veals  are  much  lower. 

Florida  strawberries  are  plentiful. 

Choice  turkeys  are  in  good  demand. 

Asparagus  is  in  quite  liberal  supply. 

Arbor  Day  in  New  York  State  is  May  8. 

New  carrots  are  plentiful,  and  sell  well. 

Game  of  all  kinds  is  dull,  and  prices  low. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  dull  and  prices  weak. 

Dry  beans  are  very  dull  and  slow  of  sale. 

Prices  of  surplus  milk  average  considerably 
lower. 

And  now  California  is  experimenting  in  tobacco 
growing. 

Wheat  is  picking  up,  and  some  now  predict  dol¬ 
lar  wheat. 

Dried  fruits  are  extremely  dull,  and  prices  low, 
especially  for  apples. 

Beeswax  is  in  light  supply  and  held  at  30  to  31 
cents  per  pound  for  pure. 

Arrivals  of  spinach  and  kale  by  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  steamers,  are  very  large. 

And  now  the  brewers  deny  that  they  intend  to 
boycott  New  York  State  hops. 

The  hop  growers  of  Washington  have  been 
shipping  their  product  to  Australia. 

Arrivals  of  new  cabbage  are  increasing,  mostly 
from  Florida,  some  from  Charleston. 

Squashes  and  turnips  are  in  limited  supply, 
and  meet  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

The  average  price  of  eggs  in  the  New  York 
market  for  March,  was  about  11(4  cents. 

Small  lots  of  new  maple  sugar  have  arrived, 
and  sold  for  about  10  cents  per  pound  for  strictly 
pure. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  several  more  sugar- 
beet  factories  will  soon  be  established  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Greening  apples  are  very  scarce,  and  choice 
ones  would  sell  for  high  prices  if  they  were  on  the 
market. 


Some  farmers  are  reported  to  be  burning  pota¬ 
toes  for  fuel  instead  of  coal.  Rather  soggy  fuel, 
we  would  say. 

The  California  lemon  crop  is  reported  to  prom¬ 
ise  larger  than  ever  before  if  no  unforeseen  dis¬ 
aster  overtake  it. 

Last  year’s  cotton  crop  was  butlittle  more  than 
two-thirds  as  large  as  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
but  is  said  to  have  brought  the  growers  more 
money. 

A  few  spring  ducks  have  arrived  from  Long 
Island,  and  sold  for  about  30  to  35  cents  per  pound. 
These  prices  will  decline  as  the  shipments  in¬ 
crease. 

With  the  near  approach  of  warm  weather,  pork 
begins  to  drag.  This  is  a  cold-weather  article  of 
diet,  and  little  is  handled  during  the  summer 
months. 

Live  poultry  is  well  cleaned  up,  and  prices 
are  good  for  all  excepting  geese,  which  are  dull 
and  lower.  Chickens  are  selling  for  about  the 
same  as  fowls. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  quantity  and  low 
price  of  old  potatoes,  new  ones  are  selling  at 
pretty  good  prices.  Not  very  large  quantities  of 
these  are  sold,  however. 

Spring  lambs  are  in  large  supply,  and  it  takes 
extra  good  ones  to  bring  outside  quotations. 
Much  caution  should  be  used  in  shipping  these  as 
the  weather  grows  warmer. 

A  New  York  trade  paper  figures  out  that,  in 
1895,  53,264,475  pounds  of  oleomargarine  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States.  We  wonder  how 
much  of  this  stuff  was  sold  and  eaten  under  its 
true  name  ! 

A  substitute  filled  cheese  bill  has  been  reported 
to  Congress  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  is  now  under  discussion.  There  was  a  mi¬ 
nority  report  of  the  Committee  which  opposed  the 
bill  as  reported. 

The  State  of  Washington,  it  is  said,  will  not 
produce  one-half  of  the  usual  hop  crop  this  year. 
The  crop  has  not  been  profitable  for  several 
years,  and  many  of  the  largest  yards  will  be 
plowed  up.  The  farmers  will  try  flax  instead,  as 
they  believe  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  for  its  culture. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Havana  makes  a 
report  which  shows  that  the  exports  of  sugar 
from  several  of  the  leading  provinces  to  Spain 
amounted  to  only  three  per  cent,  the  rest  coming 
to  this  country.  The  receipts  in  this  country  this 
year  are  only  about  one-sixth  as  large  as  they 
were  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Our  own  sugar 
makers  are  likely  to  have  less  competition  from 
that  quarter  so  long  as  the  present  war  continues. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  just 
issued  its  first  crop  report  for  this  year.  It  shows 
that  the  growing  wheat  crop  in  that  State  is  in  a 
bad  condition.  The  report  is  based  on  township 
reports,  and  the  summary  of  the  wheat  item  is 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  skeleton  in 
many  a  household  is 
the  peculiar  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  wife  and 
mother,  or  of  the 
wife  who  oufht  to  be 
a  mother  and  is  not. 
Happiness  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  secret 
sickness  that  may 
lurk  like  a  grinning 
death  among  the 
most  luxurious 
homes.  The  most 
terrible  thing  about 
this  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  is  that  it  is  entirely  needless.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  every  woman 
in  the  world  should  not  be  strong  and  health¬ 
ful  and  capable  of  fulfilling  her  whole  duty 
as  a  wife  and  mother.  Many  women  go  on 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  be¬ 
coming  weaker  and  weaker,  because  of  a 
very  natural  hesitancy  they  feel  in  consult¬ 
ing  a  physician.  They  know  that  if  they  go 
to  a  doctor  for  treatment,  the  first  thing  he 
will  insist  on  will  be  “examination”  and 
“local  treatment.”  This  must  of  course  be 
distasteful  to  every  modest  woman.  They 
are  generally  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  ab¬ 
horrent.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
cures  positively,  perfectly,  permanently,  all 
varieties  of  “female  weakness”  and  dis¬ 


ease.  It  is  designed  to  do  this  one  thing, 
and  it  does  it.  It  is  the  only  medicine  now 
before  the  public  for  woman’s  peculiar  ail¬ 
ments,  adapted  to  her  delicate  organization 
by  a  regularly  graduated  physician^— an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  skilled  specialist  in  these 
maladies.  It  cannot  do  harm  in  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  system.  Its  sales  exceed  the 
combined  sales  of  all  other  medicines  for 
women. 


Every  woman  will  be  healthier  and  happier  for 
following  the  friendly,  practical 
counsel  contained  in  Dr.  Pierce’s 
great  universal  doctor  book: 
“The  People’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Aaviser.”  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  medical  work  in 
one  volume  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  It  contains  1008  pages, 
fully  illustrated.  680,000  copies 
have  been  sold  at  $1.50  each 
bound  in  cloth.  The  profits  are 
now  used  in  printing  half-a-m ill- 
ion  free  copies  bound  in  strong 
manilla  paper  covers.  To  get  one  you  have  ofllv 
to  send  21  one-cent  stamps  (to  pay  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing  only),  to  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation,  No.  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Send 
promptly  before  all  are  given  away  if  ia  want 
of  one.  Thev  are  going  off  rapidly. 
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WHATWE  SAYWED0 
WE  00  00 


the 


Class  in 
fiistorp- 

Stand  up ! 

QUESTION — "Who  invented 
first  successful  Reaper  ? 
ANSWER — Cyrus  Hall  McCor¬ 
mick,  in  the  year  1831. 

Q. — Who  builds  the  best  grain  and 
grass-cutting  machinery  at  the 
present  time? 

A. — The  McCormick  Harvesting 
Machine  Co. 

Q. — Were  their  machines  operated 
in  the  World's  Fair  field  tests? 
A. — They  were. 

Q. — Were  the  machines  of  their 
competitors  so  operated? 

A. — They  were  not. 

Q— Why? 

A. — Because  they  were  afraid  of 
the  McCormick. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  the  world's 
annual  supply  of  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines  is  made  by  McCormick  ? 
A. — About  one-third. 

Q. — Why  did  the  farmers  of  the 
world  buy  60,000  McCormick 
Mowers  in  1895? 

A. — Because  the  McCormick  No. 
4  Steel  Mower  is  the  best  grass 
cutter  ever  built — that's  why. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  atfd  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower, 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago. 

Agents  Everywhere. 
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THE  FARQUH  AR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FBICTIONi  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Reposition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WOBI.D.  Wamuted  the  be«t  made. 
Shingle  MIIIb,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment*  of  Beat  Quality  at  low  <*,'  price*.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUNAB  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FABQUHAKCO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 


DO 

YOU 


SAW  WOOD 

DON’T  frtllow  l*,e  ol<*  HaeEaeh- 

fng  and  Back breaking  Methods  of 
your  ancestors,  but  use  modern 
“np-to-date**  machines.  Use  Smalley 
“Battle  Creek**  Wood  Saws  and  do  DOU¬ 
BLE  THE  WORK  WITH  HALF  TIIK 
HELP.  Our  “Eleetrle”  Circular  Saw 
Machine  is  positively  the  best  general 
purpose  Farm  Saw  Ever  Made,  perfect 
as  a  pole  saw  aud  uuequaled  as  a  (lord 
Wood  Machine.  Smalley  and  Battle 
Greek  hand  or  Self-feed  Drag 
Saws  are  unequaled  for  both 
lality  and  quantity  of  work. 
11  Smalley  Cutters  for  En- 
m*  silage  aud  Dry  Fodder 
Cutting — Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shelter^  Boot 
Cutters- -Sweep  and 
Tread  Horse  Powers. 
SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


Bh  THE  GENUINE 

BUCKEYE 

u  FORCE 

PUMP. 

HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Works  easy  and  throws  a 
constant  stream.  Never 
freezes.  Over  300,000  in 
nse  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices,  giving  depth  of^ 
well.  Beware  of  Imitations, 

Also  Manufacturers  of 
the  IMPERIAL  Galvanized 
Steel  Wind  Mills  and  Steel 
Derricks,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Columbia  Steel  Wind  En¬ 
gines,  Power  Mills,  Well 
Drilling  Machines,  Tank  and 
Spray  Pumps,  Hydrants, 

Street  Washers,  Buckeye 
Lawn  Mowers,  Iron  Fencing, 

Fire  Escapes  &  Architectural 
Iron  Work  of  all  kinds. 

MAST,  F00S&C0. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O 


1854-Established  42Years-|89G 

HALLADAY 

CEARED 

ill  WIND  MILLS 

still  maintain  tlieir  position  as  the  first 
in  the  procession.  Most  powerful,  most 
durable,  most  efficient.  Every  mill 
guurmiti't'd  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel  Mills,  Gem  Steel  Wind 
Mills.  Also  1.  X.  I-  Feed  Flitters, 
Iron  Feed  Grinders,  Hand  and  Power 
Corn  Shelters.  Wood  Sav.-s,  Tank  Heat¬ 
ers,  Pumps  of  all  kinds  and  Haying 
Tools.  The  Lending:  Wuler  Supply 
House  of  the  World. 

Send  For  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &,  Pump  Co, 

118  Water  St.,  Batavia  ,  111. 


m  m  am  -  —  - . 

[ECONOMY 


IN  POWER 

Combined  with  the 
highest  degree  o  f 
utility  is  to  be  found  in  our  tread  powers.  Adapted 
to  the  use  of  horse,  ox,  bull  or  even  the  cow.  Per¬ 
fectly  safe  with  our  new  speed  regulator,  no  dancer 
from  fire:  man  and  beast  cun 
work  in-doors — not  dependent 
upon  good  weuthor. 

1  Horse 
POWER. 

2  Horse 
POWER. 

3  Horse 

POWER. 

4  Horse 

POWER. 

These  powers  are  mounted  and  unmounted.  They 

WILL  PERFORM  ANY  SERVICE 

required  by  a  power  from  the  running  of  a  cream 
separator  or  churn  to  a  threshing  machine.  Safe, 
durable,  efficient.  Write  for  catalogue— FREE. 

St.  Albans  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas,  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  < 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron,a 

There  is  hardly  a  Use  of  Power 

in  Factory,  Mill,  Store,  Office. 
Elevator,  Creamery  or  Shop, 
or  on  the  Farm,  the 

‘  CHARTER  ’ 

is  not  now  filling.  It  is  also 
running  Boats,  Well  Drills, 
Pumps.  Dynamos.  Thrashing 
Machines,  Etc.  Of  course  it 
also  uses  Gasoline. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling-,  Ill. 


The  Improved  United  States  Separator 


EXCELS  ALL. 

The  usual  outcome  where  the  U.  S.  is  in 
competition. 


After  a  trial  of  three  other  machines,  I  purchased  the 
Improved  United  States  Separator,  preferring  it  for 
ease  of  cleaning,  setting  up,  and  thorough  drainage. 


April  4,  1896. 


M.  P.  MAXWELL, 

Yorklyn,  Del. 


THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  STANDS  ON 
ITS  OWN  BOTTOM. 

We  want  agents  in  every  town  and  county  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

(CONTINUED.) 

that  the  condition  is  57  per  cent  of  a  full  average. 
Last  year,  on  the  first  of  this  month,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  wheat  was  51  per  cent.  Rye,  barley  and 
clover  are  also  reported  badly  winterkilled.  The 
fruit  prospect  is  34  per  cent. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  exports  of  butter 
from  Denmark  in  1895,  show  that  the  total  amount 
sent  to  foreign  markets  was  129,690,000  pounds, 
almost  exactly  the  quantity  recorded  in  1894.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  imports  reached  only 
33,660,000  pounds,  against  41 ,400,000  pounds  in  1894. 
It  is  estimated,  therefore,  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  8,000,000  pounds  in  the  home  pro¬ 
duction  last  year.  The  total  exports  to  Great 
Britain  are  given  as  126,500,000  pounds,  of  which 
more  than  110,000,000  pounds  was  the  product  of 
Danish  farms,  the  rest  having  come  from  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic. 

The  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  information  about  the  winter  wheat  crop. 
Reports  have  been  received  from  593  townships, 
representing  every  county  but  one  in  the  State, 
and  the  result  is  a  decided  falling  off  both  in 
acreage  and  condition,  as  compared  with  last 
year.  The  general  average  for  the  State  is  90.4, 
and  the  condition  is  74.7.  The  principal  cause 
giveD  for  the  falling  off  in  the  condition  of  the 
crop,  is  that  in  many  places  the  drought  last  fall 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  young  plant,  and 
caused  it  to  enter  the  winter  in  bad  shape,  and 
deteriorated  with  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  March  weather  was  very  injurious  to 
Indiana  wheat  where  it  was  not  protected  by 
snow. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  27)4@1  30 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  17)4@1  20 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 1  12J4@1  16 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good  .  90@1  10 

White  Kidney.  1896,  choice . 1  25@1  30 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice . 1  02)4@1  05 

lied  Kidney,  common  to  good .  80(g)  95 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1695 . 1  30@1  35 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  (00  lbs) . 1  80@1  85 

Pea,  foreign,  1894  .  90@1  00 

Medium,  foreign,  1894  .  80®  90 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  80®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  75@77)4 

Bcotch,  bags . 77)4@  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 18  @— 

Western,  firsts . 10  @17 

Western,  seconds . 14  @15 

Western,  thirds . 12  @13 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 17  @— 

Firsts . 15  @10 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 10  @16)4 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 15  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @14 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 11  @— 

Thirds .  9)4@10 

Factory,  fancy . —  @— 

Factory,  firsts .  11  @12 

Factory,  seconds . 10j^@_ 

Factory,  thirds .  9  @10 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  State,  fall  make . 11  @13 

Western,  summer  make . 11  @13 

State  dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest . 14  @— 

Firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 10  )4@ll 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds .  9  @10 

Western  factory .  8  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 


Full  cream,  large,  fall  made,  col’d  fancy  ...10  @10)4 

Large,  fall  made,  white,  fancy . 10  @10)4 

Late  made,  choice .  9)4®  944 

Late  made,  good  to  prime  .  8)4@  9 

Late  made,  common  to  fair .  7  @8)4 

Summer  made,  choice .  1H®  8 

Summer  made  common  to  prime .  0  @  7)4 

Small,  white,  fancy,  fall  made . 10J4@1094 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  fall  made . 10)4@1094 

Small,  late  made,  good  to  choice . 9J4@10)4 

Small,  late  made,  common  to  fair .  7)fj@  9 

Small,  summer  made,  prime  to  choice. . .  8  @8)4 
Small,  summer  made,  common  to  fair...  6  ®  7 

Light  skims,  choice .  6)4@  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  prime .  3  @  5)4 

Full  skims  .  2  @2)4 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @  i)$ 

EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  13)4@  14 

Pennsylvania  &  Md.,  country  marks _  13  *”@  13)4 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  12)4®  12)4 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  choice .  12  @  12)4 

Common  to  good.  .  11J4@  1194 

Duck,  Md.,  per  doz .  23  @  — 

Western,  per  doz .  20  ®  21 

Southorn,  per  doz .  20  @  — 

Goose,  per  doz .  35  @  40 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  extra,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  50@6  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  26@4  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  6-lb  basket .  6@  15 

Catawba,  per  case  . 1  25@2  25 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  extra,  fancy,  per  quart. .  25@  36 
Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  15@  20 


HONEY. 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . —  @— 

Fair,  per  lb . —  @_ 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @9 

Extracted,  per  lb . 4  @4)4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Extracted,  per  lb . 5  @6 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 


For  Couous,  Asthma  and  Throat  Disorders, 
use  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."  Sold  only  in 
boxes.  Avoid  imitations.— Adv. 


NTERPRISE 

d°G-P0WER  i 


For  the  best  Dog  or  Sheep 
power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  information  about 
the  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-kullers, 
Fauning-mills,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  saw  JIachinesand 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
earless  Cats- 
Fer  Fodder  Gat¬ 
hers  and  Drag  saw 
— .  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIJiAltD  HARDER,  Cobleiklll,  N,  Y 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  75@  8  26 

Timothy .  3  50@  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  95®  1  (0 

No.  2 .  85@  90 

No.  3 .  70@  80 

Clover,  mixed .  80@  90 

Clover . 65@  75 

8alt .  45®  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  80@1  00 

Short  rye .  50@  06 

Oat .  50@  00 

Wheat .  40®  45 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  new,  per  bbl .  6  60@7  50 

Second  crop,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  to 

Havana,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Houlton  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  £0 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

8tate  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00®  — 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  76@1  00 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  76@  90 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  50®  75 

Jersey,  In  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  60@  75 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  60@  70 

Common,  per  sack . . .  25@  50 

Sweets,  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  60@5  00 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  75@3  00 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . 2  76@3  25 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 1  50@2  a0 

DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  young  hens .  14  @  — 

Average  mixed  hens  and  toms .  12 )4@  13)4 

Young  toms,  average  run .  12  @  13 

Old  toms .  11  @  12 

Capons.  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  17  @  19 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  16 

Western,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  underSlbs...  30  @  35 

Phila.,  broilers,  3-4  lbs.,  per  lb .  25  @  33 

Phila.,  broilers,  4-6  lbs.,  per  lb .  18  @  23 

L.  I.,  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  26  @  28 

Phila.,  yearlings,  choice,  per  lb .  15  ®  17 

Phila,,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Western,  average  best,  dry-picked. .  10  @  — 

Western,  average,  iced,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  9ty 

Western  stags .  7  @  7)4 

Fowls,  Western,  choice,  dry-p’k'd,  per  lb.  10  @  — 

Western,  iced,  choice .  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  9)4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Ducks,  choice,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

Geese.  Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  10 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 175  @2  00 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  mixed,  hens  and  toms,  No.  1. . .  15  @  15)4 

Young  toms,  No.  1 .  14)4@  15 

Old  toms .  12  @  12)4 

No.  2 .  9  @  11 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 .  11  @  — 

Average,  No.  1 .  9  @  10 

Fowls.  No.  1 .  10  @  — 

Fowls  and  chickens.  No.  2 .  7  @  8 

Old  cocks .  ii  @  6)4 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  15  @  17 

Geese.  No.  1 .  9  @  11 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10 )4@  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10)4@  — 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  - 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Western,  per  pair .  87  @112 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Char.,  colossal,  per  doz  bunches. 6  00@6  00 

Charleston,  prime, per  doz  bunch . 2  00@4  00 

Charleston,  shorts,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Charleston,  culls,  per  doz  bunches . 1  50@1  75 

N.  C.,  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  60@3  60 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 3  00@5  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@1  25 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . S  00@6  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5@  15 

Cabbage.  Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 2  25@2  50 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  50 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

California,  per  case  . 2  00@8  60 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  75®  — 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40@  65 

Small,  per  doz .  15®  30 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50@1  25 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  box . 1  60@3  60 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  00@3  50 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00@3  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  00 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  60@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  50@1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Onions,  Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  60 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  60@  — 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  76@1  25 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  75@1  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75®1  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 2  00®  ?  50 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@3  (JO 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00@4  90 

Per  crate . 1  0u@3  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  00@3  00 

Key  West,  per  peck  box .  25®  40 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl . 1  25@  — 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,678  cans  of  milk, 
191  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  430  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.20  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Ittisunantou# 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker. 


IF  YOU  NEED 

Machine  Oil,  Harness  Oil, 

Cylinder  Oil,  Axle  Grease, 
Gasoline  for  Stoves 
or  Gas  Machines, 

!  or  anything  in  the  line  of  oils  or  greases,  write1 
1  us  for  prices.  UEKIUCK  OIL  COMPANY,' 
,  Titusville,  Pa. 


POTATOES 


-Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Seed 
Potatoes.  75  cents  per  bbl.,  f  o.  b. 
MERRITT  M.  CLARK,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


T  o  Gentlemen  owning  large  tracts  of  land, 
*  Park  Commissioners  or  Directors  of 
Public  Works. — Advertiser,  havlDg  terminated  his 
engagement  with  H.  McK.  Twombley,  of  Madison, 
N.  J.,  would  be  pleased  to  treat  with  any  of  the  above 
with  a  view  of  personally  superintending  and  taking 
charge  of  any  large  Improvements,  or  would  contract 
foranykludof  work  G.  COOKE,  Madison,  N.  J. 


CORN 


Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 

WORLD’S  RECORD  BREAKER. 


243  Bushels  from  One  Peck  of  Seed ! 


Is  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  the  purest,  hand- 
somest,  heaviest  yielding 
flint  variety  we  have  in  this 
broad  country  of  ours.  It 
grows  to  good  height.  Each 
stalk  bears  from  two  to  four 
ears  under  good  cultivation. 

Among  the  very  desirable 
qualities  of  this  wonderful 
Corn  can  be  mentioned  its 
enormous  size ;  the  ears  being 
the  longest  of  any  variety  of 
corn  that  is  grown,  either 
Flint  or  Dent.  Our  stock  of 
seed  is  from  ears  that  are  10 
inches  and  upwards  in  leugth 
Our  growers  select  our  seed 
ears  at  the  time  of  harvest¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  given  the 
most  careful  attention  from 
that  time  until  we  pack  them 
in  bags  ready  for  shipment. 

This  year  our  crop  gives  us 
an  average  yield  of  from  140 
to  180  bushels  of  ears  per 
acre,  shelling  out  from  60  to 
90  bush  els  of  fi  rst-class  A  No.  1 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  The 
great  desideratum  in  a  corn 
for  Northern  Farmers  is  that 
it  should  ripen  early.  The 
Mammoth  Flint  which  we 
offer  becomes  fully  matured 
within  100  days  from  date  of 
planting  in  any  latitude. 

It  is  the  best  flint  corn 
ever  offered  for  field 
culture,  and  wherever 
tried  for  ensilage,  it  has 
proved  a  bonanza. 

One  peck,  15  lbs.,  enough 
to  plant  one  acre,  50  cents; 
one  bushel,  $1.50;  10  bushels, 
$12.50,  bags  free. 

O.  D.  Blanchard,  of  New 
Hampshire,  grew  243  bushels 
of  this  corn  from  one  peck 
last  year.  You  can  do  as 
well.  Try  it. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


$1.50  a  bbl.  $5.00  for  four  bbls. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2, 

DUTTON’S  SEEDLING,  OR 

EARLY  NORTHER  SEED  POTATOES. 

All  warranted  true  to  name,  and  grown  on  our  rugged 
slate  land  In  Sullivan  County,  where  the  best  quality 
of  potatoes  In  the  world  are  grown.  Kept  In  ground 
pits  all  winter,  they  are  in  best  possible  vigor  for 
seed.  Orders  mav  be  sent  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  to  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup  Valley, 
Sullivan  County,  N  Y. 


1  nilfi  This  Patent  saves  its  cost  CCI  T 
LUHU  every  day  in  building  or  I  EL  I 
repairing  wire  fence.  Pulls  staples,  spaces,  stretches 
and  cuts  wire.  One  man  can  do  more  than  two 
with  any  other  tool.  If  no  agent  In  town,  send  to 
Uf  ■  || T  H.  M.  ClIIPMAN,  Manuf’r,  II  ERE 
■■All  I  Waterbury,  Conn.  II  Ell  E 

FRUIT  PACKAGES0^ 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co..  Ohio. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3)4,  S,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  W arren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


Small  Fruit  Plants 

AND 

Seed  Potatoes. 


A  FEW  THOUSAND 
more  Raspberry  Plants, 
standard  varieties,  extra 
quality,  at  $5  per  1.000. 
Blackberry  Plants  at  $7 
per  1,000.  Seed  Potatoes  at  reduced  prices.  Send  to-day 
for  price-list.  R.  N.  ROBINSON.  Sidney,  Ohio. 


Potatoes 


-Change  your  Seed.  1  offer  100 
barrels  “Beauty  of  Hebron,-’ 
the  finest  in  quality  and  a  very 
heavy  yielder,  at  $1.50  per  single  barrel,  in  10-barrel 
lots,  $1.25.  S.  C.  PULLMAN,  Chester.  N.  J. 


Berkshire  Swine. 

Two  extra-fine  sows,  two  years  old,  registered. 
Also,  yearling  sows.  Now  booking  orders  on  Spring 
litters.  S.  C.  PULLMAN,  Chester,  N.  J. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

32  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Can  get  you  highest  market  prices  for  fine  goods. 
CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER.  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  CALVES  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Shipping  cards  and  stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


El_|  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed  - 

■  ■  I  ■  B  Ea  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
General  Commission  Merchant, 

CALVES  POULTRY,  LAMBS,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  I»A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  seU,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities, all  Productsot'  the  Orchard, Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery~and  Farm.  * 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Eight  Years  Cured: 

W.  L.  WEDGER, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO 


.H 


Seven  Years  Cured: 

J.  L.  TREVILLYAN, 

!  24  Fifth  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HAYFEVER 


m 


Eight  Years  Cxired : 
MRS.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


SUFFERERS 


WE  OFFER 


i 

A  CURE  THAT  STAYS.  1 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  5SI 
relief,  but  eradicates  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  Gi] 
cures  to  stay  cured.  Particulars  and  blank  rj=J 
for  free  examination  on  application.  El 

1)R.  IIAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  S 
Rose  Cold,  June  Cold,  Hay-Fever,  Asthma.  IS] 

ifflialMlMi^iMiEiiisiiisiiisiiisniiiiappiianiiiianisnaiiapfiaiianaiiui 


Five  Years  Cured : 

J.  W.  GILLESPIE, 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 


Five  Years  Cured : 

WM.  E.  WELLER, 

164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  XIV. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  consider 
this  week,  is  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Seely,  the  poultryman  at  Gov. 
Morton’s  great  farm.  Mr.  Seely  made 
up  various  rations  for  White  Plymouth 
Rock  laying  hens,  and  finally  settled 
upon  the  following  : 

Bran,  200  pounds;  gluten  feed,  200;  corn  meal, 
100;  oat  meal  or  ground  oats,  200;  cotton-seed 
meal,  25;  linseed  meal,  25;  middlings,  50;  Pres¬ 
ton’s  animal  meal,  100,  making  900  pounds.  This 
is  for  a  morning  mash  mixed  with  milk  cr  hot 
water.  The  rest  of  the  day,  we  feed  wheat.  The 
whole  ration  has  a  ratio  of  about  one  to  five.  In 
trying  experiments  with  oil  meal,  we  found  that 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  became  separated,  about  two- 
thirds  clear  oil,  the  rest  hardened  line  a  stone, 
and  soon  decomposed,  killing  quite  a  number. 
Cotton-seed  meal  seemed  to  affect  the  heart;  they 
would  drop  over,  and  I  could  find  nothing  wrong 
with  them  inside.  The  hens  fed  on  the  narrow 
ration,  are  much  more  lively,  not  so  fat  and  lazy, 
heads  look  bright,  are  not  so  much  affected  by 
diseased  liver,  and,  in  fact,  appear  stronger  in 
every  respect. 

Mr.  Seely  says  that  he  is  much  pleased 
with  the  experiment  thus  far.  His 
former  ration  was  much  wider.  You 
will  notice  that  he  feeds  but  little  corn 
meal,  and  no  whole  corn  at  all.  The 
mash  contains  eight  different  ingred¬ 
ients.  This  is  in  line  with  what  Mr. 
Cottrell  told  us  on  page  228,  about  feed¬ 
ing  the  Guernsey  cows.  Animals  like  a 
variety  of  food,  and  it  is  a  good  plan,  if 
you  are  going  into  “mush  making”  at 
all,  to  give  them  what  they  like. 

Another  important  point  in  Mr.  Seely’s 
note  is  the  result  of  feeding  the  oil  meal 
in  large  quantities.  When  he  started  in 
to  “balance”  the  ration  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  muscle-makers,  he  first 
tried  to  use  the  oil  meal  almost  entirely. 
As  you  know,  both  oil  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  contain  large  amounts  of 
muscle-makers,  and  could  be  used  with 
dry  stalks  or  ensilage  to  balance  a  ration 
for.  cattle.  The  oil  meal,  being  laxative, 
would  answer  with  the  stalks,  and  as  the 
cotton-seed  meal  is  constipating,  it  is 
best  used  with  the  ensilage.  With  poul¬ 
try,  however,  these  rules  will  not  ex¬ 
actly  follow.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  hen  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  those  of  the  cow,  and  as 
the  egg  is  made  up  with  its  fat  yolk 
inside  its  muscle-maker  “  white” — the 
whole  thing  being  put  together  with 
marvelous  rapidity — we  cannot  safely 
feed  such  a  large  proportion  of  pure  fat 
as  we  would  to  a  cow  or  hog. 

The  result  of  feeding  so  much  oil  meal 
in  order  to  obtain  muscle-makers,  was 
that  an  excess  of  oil  or  fat  was  given, 
and  this  affected  the  yolk  of  the  egg  as 
described  by  Mr.  Seely.  The  hen  kept 
on  laying,  you  see,  because  the  ration 
was  balanced,  and  she  was  not  likely  to 
become  fat  and  quit  laying  as  she 
would  have  done  if  the  ration  had  been 
wider.  This  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
fact,  and  well  illustrates  one  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  science  of  feeding 
for  eggs  or  for  milk.  Do  not  make  up  a 
poultry  ration  that  contains  an  excess  of 
oil  or  pure  fat.  The  trouble  with  cut 
bone  and  most  of  the  meat  meals,  is  that 
they  contain  too  much  pure  fat  or  grease. 

Somewhat  in  this  line,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  letter  from  one  of  the 
largest  duck  raisers  in  America,  which 
will  give  us  all  something  to  think  about : 

“My  Hen  is  a  Duck.” 

“  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  articles  on  feeding  a  hen,  but  they 
do  not  altogether  apply  to  me,  as  my 
hen  is  a  duck.  I  am  now  feeding  a 
ration  to  the  breeders  in  which  the 
nutritive  ratio  is  1  to  3.56,  and  to  the 
ducklings  in  which  the  nutritive  ratio 
is  1  to  3.24.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 
The  natural  feed  of  the  duck  is  largely 
fish  ;  and  the  Long  Island  breeders  feed 
a  good  deal  of  this  and  get  a  larger  duck, 


and  earlier  eggs  than  we  can  here  in¬ 
land.  I  imagine  that  they  feed  a  very 
much  narrower  ration.  I  am  sure  that 
they  get  the  results,  but  I  do  not  like 
the  effect  on  the  bowels,  and  it  is  very 
loosening.  When  I  go  around  my  yards 
and  see  the  droppings  standing  in  little 
piles,  with  a  white  nightcap  on  each,  I 
think  that  the  bowels  are  then  in  an 
ideal  condition.  Please  take  up  this 
question  of  droppings,  and  throw  some 
light  on  it ;  I  know  how  important  it  is 
in  feeding  cattle,  and  why  not  in  poultry? 
I  am  now  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  in 
small  quantities  instead  of  linseed,  as  I 
find  it  not  so  loosening,  and  I  also  feed 
a  little  charcoal  which,  I  think,  has  a 
good  effect  on  the  droppings.  Can  you 
give  us  a  list  of  feeds  that  are  divided 
into  the  constipating  and  loosening  ? 

“  1  was  very  much  surprised  on  getting 
the  analysis  of  green  bone,  to  find  how 
much  fat  it  contained,  and  on  figuring 
it  out,  to  see  that  I  had  been  feeding  it 
at  a  loss  for  so  many  years.  At  the  price 
at  which  I  can  buy  scrap  and  dry  blood, 
they  are  much  the  cheaper.  The  Ger¬ 
man  standard  ratio  for  fattening  cattle 
is  2.50  muscle-makers,  15.0  fat-formers, 
.50  pure  fat  per  1,000  pounds.  Can’t  you 
give  us  some  similar  standard  for  poul¬ 
try,  per  1,000  pounds?  Is  not  a  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  a  little  misleading  ?  Can’t  we 
make  a  ration  that  contains  too  large  an 
amount  of  fat,  even  though  the  ratio  is 
all  right  ?  Is  there  any  known  rule  as 
to  how  the  fats  should  compare  with 
the  fat-formers,  or  are  they  mostly  con¬ 
vertible,  as  2%  is  to  1  ?” 

WM.  H.  TBUSLOW. 

There  are  too  many  good  questions  in 
this  letter  to  be  answered  in  one  article, 
and  we  shall  try  to  take  them  up  as  we 
go  along.  This  “  Feeding  a  Hen”  has 
proved  so  interesting  and  popular,  that 
we  have  decided  to  keep  at  it  for  awhile 
longer. 

Our  opinion  is  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  ducks  require  a  narrower  ration  than 
hens,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Truslow  is 
on  the  right  track  in  feeding  the  grow¬ 
ing  ducklings  a  larger  proportion  of 
muscle-makers  than  he  does  to  the  lay¬ 
ers.  We  are  not  able  to  suggest  any  ex¬ 
act  ratio  to  be  used.  Our  belief  is  that 
when  hens  are  well  housed  and  cared 
for,  a  proportion  of  one  part  muscle- 
makers  to  four  parts  fat-formers,  is 
about  right,  and  from  that  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Truslow’s  feeding  is  correct,  so  far 
as  proportions  go.  Of  course,  the  true 
test  of  feeding  is  the  result. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Long  Island  duck  breeders,  who  feed 
large  quantities  of  fish,  do  give  a  nar¬ 
rower  ration.  In  most  fish,  as  fed  on 
the  Island,  the  proportion  of  muscle- 
makers  exceeds  that  of  the  pure  fat,  and 
the  grain  fed  with  it  would,  apparently, 
not  bring  the  ratio  above  1  to  3.  The 
theory,  therefore,  would  favor  a  nar¬ 
rower  ration  even  than  Mr.  Truslow’s 
for  large  and  quickly  maturing  ducks. 
We  hope  to  obtain  more  light  on  this 
interesting  problem,  as  well  as  on  other 
points  raised  in  this  letter. 

And  now  let  us  throw  in  a  few  grains 
of  fat-formers  in  the  shape  of  a  short 
note  about  our  old  friend,  J.  A.  W.  : 

I  am  very  much  pleased  at  the  way  J.  A.  W. 
comes  back  at  liis  critics.  Pleased,  not  because 
I  agree  with  him,  but  because  I  like  to  see  a  man 
defend  his  opinions  with  vigor,  which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  does.  While  the  mush-makers  are  taking 
lessons,  it  might  be  well  for  J.  A.  W.  to  read  the 
Business  Hen,  and  learn  how  one  of  them  cleared 
over  $1,000  a  year  from  600  hens,  after  paying 
liberally  for  the  labor  of  making  mush,  etc.  ($30 
per  month).  When  the  smoke  has  cleared  away, 
some  one  may  have  life  enough  remaining  to 
figure  out  how  much  it  would  cost  to  house  200 
hens,  if  a  new  building  had  to  be  provided  27x45 
feet  with  a  barn  cellar  or  scratching  shed  30  x  100 


feet,  in  connection  with  a  fence  inclosing  a  five- 
acre  field.  It  might  be  well,  also,  to  figure  out 
how  much  is  saved  by  feeding  wheat  at  80  cents 
per  bushel,  simply  because  it  is  ready  mixed; 
when  middlings  can  be  bought  at  85  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

J.  A.  W.  must  have  missed  page  41  of  Thk  R. 
N.-Y.  It  would  make  him  sick  to  read  how  many 
eggs  Mr.  Brewster’s  hens  (mush-maker)  lay  in 
cold  weather,  and  then  look  in  his  own  egg  bas¬ 
ket.  The  class  of  people  who  are  willing  to  pay 
big  prices  for  eggs,  expect  a  supply  the  year 
’round,  and  J.  A.  W.  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  they  will  discard  him  as  soon  as  they 
find  a  man  like  Mr.  Brewster.  They  will  not  stop 
to  inquire  how  much  trouble  it  is  to  mix  mush. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


lUtecdtattroujs.' 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Make  Cows  Pay. 

Twenty  cows  and  one 
Safety  Hand  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  will  make  more 
butter  than  twenty-five  cows 
and  no  separator.  Sell  five 
cows;  the  money  will  buy  a 
separator  and  you  save  cost 
ot  their  keep,  while  the  butter  you  make 
sells  for  two  cents  more  per  pound.  Send 
for  circulars.  Please  mention  this 
paper.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Rutland,  Vt.  West  Chester,  Pa., 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


COOLS 


COOLER  THAT^ 

YOUR 

MILK 

and  aerates  it  at  the  same  time.  A  con¬ 
venient,  economical  and  simple  device  ■ 
that  every  dairyman  should  have.  Our  , 
circular  telling  all  aboutit  Bent  FREE. 
Prices  from  $7  to  $10.  Agents  wanted 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 
Box  R.  Cortland,  N .  Y. 


A  BABCOCK 

MILK  TESTER 

is  the  dairyman’s  compass  and  a  cheap 
one  at  that.  We  have  them  all  sizes, 
styles  and  prices,  from  $3.50  up.  If  you 
make  butter  or  cheese,  get  our  prices  on 
complete  outfits.  Would  you  like  a 
factory  in  your  community?  If  so,  just 
drop  us  a  line,  we’ll  tell  you  how  to  get 
it.  Good  butter  deserves  a  good  package. 
Get  our  prices  on  Tubs  and  Butter  Boxes. 
Butter  Printers,  Parchment  Wrappers, 
with  the  name  of  your  dai ry  neatly  printed. 
Send  for  our  dairy  catalogue — it’s  free. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO., 
l-S-5  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  Helps  them,  helps  us, 
may  help  you. 


T1IE  COMMON 
SENSE 


MILK  BOTTLE 


No  rusty  metal  covers  or  twisted  wire 
fasteners,  less  breakage,  and  can  be 
washed  absolutely  clean  and  much  quicker 
than  any  other  milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It  is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk-bottle  ever  offered 
for  sale  in  any  market.  For  Circulars  and 
Price  Lists,  send  your  address  to 


THATCHER  MFG.  COMPANY,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
in  RECORD'S  TIGllT-SEALCOVER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  instantly;  in  9  sizes,  from  lib. 
to  60.  We  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO..  Ill  Main  St  ,  Conneaut,  O. 

USED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WRITE  EOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  .Y. 


I  THE  K1NQ  CURE 


Egg 

AirS 

try' 

Ul 

b 

CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system  being  the  theme  of 

A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

?ir0K  F'  'a':  \V°LL  of  the  University  of  Wis.,  1 
neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now 
by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  %alem.  O..  is 
unquestionably  the  best  work  yet  introduced 
on  the  subject.  Includes- 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos, 

ul  Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Si  lage, 

vr  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds, 

VI  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  com¬ 
pounded  rations  for  feeding  stock. 

.they  are  going  rapidly.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be 
too  late.  IT  IS  FREE. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind,  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  bu hr  system* 

Bed  need  Prices  for 9  9  6. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARNI0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
P rsaata.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
eto.  Bend  for  Catalogue.  ■rr— 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  ' 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

1 18.  W.WuterSt..  SYRACUSE, 


Bi 


POULTRY 


I  'atsd  felly  described  1 
in  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information,  tor  I 
pouitrymen  &  Intending  I 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks  I 
&  Geese;  also  Shetland  I 
Ponies.  Send  6c  in  stamps  | 

.  H.  COOK,  Box 42,  Huntley,  Ill 


NEW  MAMMOTH  POULTRY 

CUIDE  showing  colored  plate  of  chickens 
in  natural  colors.  Finest  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Almost  100  pages.  Tells  all  about 
Poultry  for  Profit  or  Pleasure.  Price  only  15c. 
JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR..  Box  66  Freeport,  Ills. 


PrDD  Potalnfrilfl  of  22varietiesof  prize  winning 
I  ICG  UulQlUgUG  fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bears  a  score  card  by  F.  H.  Shcllabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W.  E.  Senneff,  Prop.,  Dixon,  Ill. 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases, best  lice  destroyer,pricesofeggs  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  birds, send  10  cents  for  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Address,  B  H.  GREIOER,  FLORIN,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


CLEANINGS 


SEND  FOR 

,  ^9  Sample  cop;  cw 

IN  BEE  CULTURE, 


|  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  D [T C  CIIDDI  ICC 

I  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  Dtt  O  U  I  I  LI  £0 
' FREE.  TIIE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
5  late  hut  diff.  copies  free  as  samples.  Write  to-day. 
G.  W.  Yoke  &  Co.,  1 18  Mich..  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


BEES 

QUEENS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  SOLID 
LINIMENT 
FOR  MAN 
OR  BEAST 


Heals  fresh  cuts  without  a  scar, 
and  cures  old  sores  and  lameness 
Inflamed  Udder  (Garget)  cured  in 
12  hrs.  Also,  cures  Rheumatism 
in  pigs  and  other  animals.  Nobad 
smell  or  stain;  fully  guaranteed 
50c.  a  box,  postpaid.  PASTEUKA 
MEDICINE  CO.,  Chittenango,N.Y 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Cow  Condiment. — A  writer  in  the  Iowa 
Homestead  gives  the  following  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  friend  who  has  been  quite 
successful  with  cows  : 

It  was  a  profitable  thing  for  a  farmer  with  one 
or  two  cows  to  save  the  turnip,  mangel  and  beet 
tops,  put  them  in  tight  boxes  or  barrels,  salting 
them,  and  weighting  them  down  with  stones  on 
the  cover.  He  said  it  was  surprising  how  much 
feed  a  common-sized  barrel  would  hold,  and  cows 
delighted  to  eat  it.  It  formed  a  relish  or  condi¬ 
ment,  creating  an  appetite  for  their  daily  feed. 
In  these  days  of  depression,  it  would  be  well  for 
farmers  to  cherish  their  cows  and  study  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  not  only  in  the  way  of  feed,  but 
in  everything  else.  A  lot  of  cows  shipped  to  our 
town  from  Nebraska  were  auctioned  off  recently, 
and  brought  an  average  of  $33.  Many  were  thin 
in  flesh,  and  those  giving  milk  were  nearly  dry. 
A  few  of  the  good  ones  brought  as  high  as  $46 
each. 

That  might  work  in  some  of  the  smaller 
dairies  where  not  enough  cows  are  kept 
to  make  a  silo  profitable. 

Raw  Potatoes  and  Butter.  —  One 
peck  of  cut  ruta-bagas  was  fed  per  cow, 
mixed  with  a  little  salt  and  the  usual 
allowance  of  mill  feed,  immediately  after 
milking  every  evening,  to  high-grade 
Jersey  cows.  The  color  of  the  butter 
was  good  (no  artificial  color  used),  flavor 
excellent.  Wishing  to  get  rid  of  small 
potatoes,  I  discontinued  the  ruta-bagas, 
and  substituted  the  same  amount  of 
small  potatoes,  the  rest  of  the  feed  being 
the  same  as  before.  The  color  of  the 
butter  after  this  change,  in  place  of 
being  yellow,  was  of  a  grayish- white 
with  a  horribly  villainous  flavor.  The 
potatoes  were  stopped,  and  ruta-bagas 
fed  again,  resulting  in  yellow,  well- 
flavored  butter  again.  j.  b. 

Vienna,  Ohio. 

The  White  Leghorn  Hen.— The  White 
Leghorn  has  many  good  qualities  as  an 
egg  producer,  and  compares  well  with 
two  or  three  other  varieties  in  our  poul¬ 
try  house.  She  is  a  “business  hen,”  and 
begins  her  life  work  early  in  life,  keep¬ 
ing  up  her  good  qualities  for  several 
years. 

At  one  time,  I  procured  seven  dozen 
eggs  from  Mr.  Wyckoff,  and  the  result 
was  a  new  experience  to  me — pullets 
hatched  May  10  began  to  lay  November 
17,  and  continued  very  steadily  through 
the  winter.  Their  large  combs  were  a 
curiosity,  and  their  quick  movements 
savored  of  gracefulness.  We  found,  too, 
that  we  could  house  more  Leghorns  in 
one  compartment  than  of  larger  fowls, 
and  when  killed,  the  fine,  white  feathers 
brought  two  cents  a  pound  more  than 
the  darker  feathers  of  our  common 
fowls.  Eggs  in  winter  in  Montreal,  aver¬ 
age  35  to  40  cents  per  dozen,  and  the 
Wyckoff  pullets  nobly  did  their  duty  as 
winter  layers. 

If  farmers’  daughters  who  are  short 
of  pocket  money,  would  invest  in  a  few 
choice  eggs,  and  notice  the  results,  it 
would  be  a  surprise  to  them.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  gives  practical  experience  and 
directions  as  to  care  of  poultry,  and  it 
is  a  business  that  attracts  one  who  enters 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  it.  Hens  soon 
learn  the  difference  in  the  people  who 
attend  them  ;  our  flock  will  scatter, nois¬ 
ily  from  one  end  of  the  building  to 
another  when  certain  members  of  the 
family  approach,  and  never  stop  their 
scratching  and  eating  when  others  go 
near.  The  sound  of  the  key  in  the  door 
while  all  is  silent  in  the  morning,  causes 
a  stir  and  brings  them  down  from  the 

" BIG  FOUR "  to  ST.  LOUIS. 

“NO  TUNNEL  ROUTE.” 

The  National  Republican  Convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  10,  1896. 
There  will  be  many  thousand  people  in 
that  city  on  that  occasion.  The  “  Big 
Four”  offer  to  the  public  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  line  to  St.  Louis 
with  elegant  Through  Wagner  Sleeping 
Car  service  and  unexcelled  Dining  Car 
service  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Washington  and  all  Easterq 
and  Southeastern  cities. — Adv, 


perch  quickly,  and  I  often  wonder  at 
their  instinct  and  intelligence. 

Cats  have  been  our  greatest  enemies  ; 
last  spring,  a  neighbor’s  cat  got  into  the 
brooder  and  ate  15  little  chickens.  Every 
dead  bird,  young  or  old,  should  be  put 
under  ground  to  keep  the  dogs  and  cats 
from  eating  it,  for  if  they  once  get  the 
taste,  the  shotgun  is  the  only  cure. 

Women  on  isolated  farms  will  find 
increased  pleasure  and  profit  in  a  few 
thoroughbred  chickens.  Since  a  severe 
illness  several  years  ago,  I  have  inter¬ 
ested  myself  in  this  branch  of  farming 
and  am  certain  that  I  owe  to  it  my 
partially  recovered  strength.  For  a 
sense  of  duty  is  strong  in  most  people, 
and  it  was  a  necessity  to  go  out  and 
look  after  my  pets.  If  they  had  not 
been  there,  I  would  not  have  ventured 
out  of  doors,  and  so  have  missed  the  air 
and  sunshine.  It  filled  my  mind  with 
thoughts  for  best  methods,  and  there 
was  always  an  interest  in  the  egg 
basket.  So  from  practical  experience,  I 
can  safely  recommend  it  to  others. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Asthmatic  Troubles  and  Soreness  of  the 
Lurgs  or  Throat  aro  usually  overcome  by  Dr.  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant— a  sure  curative  for  Colds.  The 
best  family  Pill.  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative. — Adv. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


_  x  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  its  offects  and  never  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bluepoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15.  1894. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  Is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

SnELBY,  Mich.,  Dec.  lfi,  18S3. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  (  on  two 
horses  and  It  is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  Bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
Jilt.  It.  ,T.  KICNDA IjTj  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 

HAVE  YOU  A  HORSE  TO  SELL? 

If  yon  have,  be  he  old  or  young,  don’t  sell  him  till 
you  have  him  in  prime  condition.  It  won’t  pay  you. 
Our  treatment  will  not  cure  splint,  curb  nor  spavin, 
but  it  will  cure  your  animal  of  worms,  and  put  such 
mettle  in  him  that  trifling  imperfections  will  count 
for  nothing  with  a  buyer. 

MANHATTAN  TONIC 

Is  not  violent  in  Its  action,  and  you  can  safely  use  the 
horse  during  treatment.  Invest  a  dollar,  and  you 
will  consider  it  the  best  investment  you  ever  made. 
If  your  druggist  or  dealer  does  not  have  it,  give  him 
our  address  and  ask  him  to  get  it  for  you,  or  we  will 
send  you  a  bottle  on  receipt  of  price  (ONE  DOLLAR). 

POLLARD  BROS.,  Midland  Park,  N.J. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


COOPER 

Will 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by  -w- 

Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex.  Ill 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 

New  $5  Green  Bone  Cutter. 

Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  Green 
Bones,  per  minute  by  hand.  Excels 
them  all  in  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 
$5  with  crank,  $7  with  balance  wheel 
In  place  of  crank.  Get  special  circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  line,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  tip  In  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine.  It  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can ;  $3  per  dozen. 

A  DDRESS 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO 
20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bono  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calotte,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  IAst. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  It.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y 


INCUBATORS 

The  OLENTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  best.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  Before  buyin* 

elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards. 
-  110  houses.  Address 
1419  G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  0 


INCUBATORS. 

1 3n-Door  &  Out-Door  Brooders, 
j  1  39  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

,  .  .  J  Send  for  152  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  1’a. 


INCUBATOR. 

A  Catalogue  of  64  Pages.  Gives 
full  information  of  cost  of  raising 
poultry  and  al  the  least  expense.  The 
book  is  worth  dollars  to  yon.  Address 

A. F. Williams,  54  Race  St. .Bristol. Conn 


Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 

For  hatching.  $1  per  dozen.  0  ° 

T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


Q  C  II  H  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLI1U  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— J.  T.  Wallace,  Del.  Water  Gap, 
Pa.  Breeds,  92  to  97-point  Birds,  16  var.  Cir.  free. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  $  15,  $3  IP  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c.,  clr.  free. 


Poultry 


W.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  \V.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machias,  N.  Y. 


FfifiQ  FOR  HATCHING.  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and 
kUUO  Langshans,  $1  per  13.  L.  Brahmas.  $2.  W.  P. 
Rocks,  $1.50  per  15.  Laced  Wyandottes.  $1.25.  Ill.  clr. 
free.  Saybrook  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Rare  BIRDS  FOR  SALE.— Show  Birds.  Breeding 
Stock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm, Orangeville, Pa 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


exclusively.  They 
“fill  the  bill”  for  a 
general-purpose  fowl.  Eggs  from  large,  vigorous 
stock  of  the  best  breeding  at  $1.25  per  13.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


Mammoth  White 
and  Bronze  Turkey. 
White  Guinea,  Pekin  Duck,  Toulouse  Geese.  Light 
Brahma,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte,  Indian 
Game,  Leghorn  and  Minorca.  Circular  and  prices 
free.  Agent  for  Lee's  Lice  Killer. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box  17. 


S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  best  egg  producers;  eggs,  $1  per  13. 

R.  S.  COLE,  Harmans,  Md. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


,  mfmwumimw 

■MlWrTWWWCLOTHILDE  13081. 

CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year, 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2^  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale, 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWEI/L  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


But- 


If 


High  -  Glass  Registered  Jersey 

BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES. 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Two  pure  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  two  fine  ST.  BERNARD 
DOGS. 

C.  M.  ACKLEN,  Alberton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hnnting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

10  Prize  Reg.  Swiss  Cattle 

BOTH  SEXES,  OF  ALL  AGES. 

Also,  Percheron  Stallion,  eight  years  old,  for 
sale  cheap.  A.  S.  SIIIMER,  Redington,  Pa. 


When  in  doubt  as  to  buying  thoroughbred  live  stock 
write  to  Wills  A.  Seward,  207  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  No 
charge  to  purchaser,  except  when  examined.  Orders 
booked  for  young  stock  from  Willswood  Herds. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 


6HESTERS 


Wminert-* 

Improve?  — - 

Are  vaxy  Growth?,  Prolifioj  Sm? 
ieadero,  Go  to  «v«r»  State,  Canada 
and  Mexico,  900  so ‘4  In  lfe96,  ovar 
1000  for  1896  Catalogue  free. 

“Whinery’s  Swine  Advocate” 
A  16  page  monthly  26c  per  year. 

Willis  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio. 


30  Cheshire  Pigs.  Extra  Fine. 

Udtfdy  to  ship  soon;  10  to  12  weeks  old;  pairs  not  akin 
I  irst  order  gets  best  pair.  History  of  Breed.  How  to 
Grow  Potatoes  for  9  cents  per  Bushel,  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  all  for  2-cent  stamp.  Our  prices  on 
I  otatoes  so  low,  ashamed  to  quote  them. 
C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  PERUVILLE,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  c . 


THE  OHIO 

Improved  Chesters 

have  more  good  points  than 
any  other  hog.  Pigs  now  ready 
Write  for  description  and 
prices.  H.  E.  MATTHEWS 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
and  prices  will  please  you; 
taking  orders  now.  to  be  filled 

,  ,, - „  —  when  pigs  aro  eight  weeks, 

mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

NOW  Is  the  time  To  have  our  catalogue  sent  you 

HEKE  is  the  place  \  Topi>uI?  Poland-China  Hogs 
v  1  Poultry  and  Seeds. 

WE  are  the  firm  That  always  please. 

E.  H.  GATES  <&  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 


Exclusively.  We 

,  ,  -  - -  guarantee  Eggs 

from  healthy  and  vigorous  stock  of  fine  breeding,  at 
$1  per  13.  O.  N.  BRAINARD,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


Every  Bee-Keeper  pr  BEE  HIVES 

Rhlnn<n«rioo»  TT’.„  a. _ , .. .  m.  m  m  ¥ 


needs 
our 
style 
of 

_ .  y  Cases,  Frames,  Ftc.  Strong  service-  p  n  t  cnTre  c o  n 
able  and  convenient.  Write  for  our  price  list.  hr.  *>.  leWIo  L(J.,Box  20  Watertown .Wis. 


IS  THE  BEST. 


Especially  adapted  to  operating  with  water 
alone.  The  cans  have  the  largest  cooling  surface,  and  are  the 
easiest  cleaned.  Arranged  in  pairs,  with  large  space  between  and 
at  the  rear  of  them,  thus  insuring  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milk 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  cream.  Tlie  Peerless  embodies 
everything  that  Is  desirable  in  acreamery  for  the  dairy  or  family. 
Get  it  and  you  get  the  best.  Anru-ro  li/inxm 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  AbtNIo  WAN  FED. 

A- -H. ‘RE ID.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Elgin,  Ill. 


HAVE  YOU  OMORE  COWS? 

If  so,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  household  or  dairy,  you  should  know  of  the 

1,1  CENTRIFUCAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Separators  save  at  least  Ten  Dollars  per  Cow  per  year  over  and  above 
any  other  Separator  or  Creaming  System.  All  other  Separators  are  merely  inferior  imitations 
or  mlringe  the  De  Laval  patents.  Many  users  have  already  been  enjoined. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  any  desired  particulars.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  as  a  condition  of  sale. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


ELGIN,  ILL 


“  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 74 


GENERAL  OFFICES  I 

Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
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WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  8. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  terms;  Good 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  a  M-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY 


FOR 

New  Dutton 
Mower  Knife 
Grinder. 

Send  for  Special 
Circular. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANDM,  CONN. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER. 


It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  In  ona 
operation. 

J(o  more  cutting  seed 
l>y  hand. 

It  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  as  if  done  by  hand. 

It  leaves  the  field  with 
Its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  to 
PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO..  66  Plain  Street.  Plano.  III. 


it 


SELF-LOCKING 

Hand  Potato  Planter 

THREE  ACRES  PER  DAT. 

Does  Better  Work  and  plants 
Throe  Times  Faster  than  the 
Hoe.  Pays  for  itself  the  first 
day.  A  perfect  Corn  Planter  as 
well.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

Greenville  Planter  Go., 

(Successor  to  Eureka  Planter  Co.). 

GREENVILLE,  MICH. 


POTATO 

GROWERS 


ATTENTION ! 


Schwingel’s 

Combined 

Potato 

Implements 


are  the  leaders  for  1896.  Do  not  try  to  grow  potatoes 
without  one  of  our  machines.  This  cut  shows  only 
our  Moldboard  Coverer  and  Hiller. 

Our  Catalogue  tells  all  about  our  Disk  Machines. 
Fertilizer  Sower  and  Coverer,  etc.  All-Steel  Reversible 
Moldboards ,  Positive  IJnderdraft  rigging,  lever  depth 
regulator ,  convertible  into  either  Marker  or  Furrower, 
Coverer.  Hiller  and  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Simple, 
practical,  durable,  cheap  In  price  only.  Free  catalogue 
for  the  asking.  Address  the  Manufacturer  &  Patentee, 
EDW.  C.  SCHWINGKL.  129  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


S8AW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &  WaterWheels 
DeDOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


Metal  Wagon  Wheels. 

Made  to  fit  any  standard  size  skein 
or  axle.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
set  of  low  wheels  with  wide  tires. 
They  save  labor,  time  and  money ; 
also  help  to  solve  the  “Good  Boads” 
problem.  They  are  Strong,  Cheap 
and  Durable.  Send  to  the  ARNOLD 
METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  30,  New 
Ijondon.  O.,  for  circular  and  price, 
also  for  the  wheels. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Steel  axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tatamy,Pa.,toall  points 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  4  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


ft 


n 


DO  YOU  HAUL! 

Hay,  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones, 

Apples  from  the  orchard.  Silage  corn 
from  the  field — Oh !  anything  ? 

Thneed>a  “HANDY”  FARM  TRUCK ; 


Light  and 

STRONG. 


Ours 
is  con  i 
structed . 

Entirely  of  Steel.  | 

That  makes  it  cheap,  < 
Isn’t  that  what  you 


have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  “HANDY”  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 

Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Imple¬ 
ment  dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  • 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport, 


t 


Manufd  by 

P,  P.  MAST 

&C0„ 

9C#nal8L, 
Springfield, 
Ohio,  and 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


of 

Buckeye 
Grain 
Drills, 
Combined 
Grain  and 
Fertilizer 
Drills. 
Complete 
line  of 
Cultivators, 

Hay  Rakes, 
Cider  Mills,  etc. 

operation  of  any 
corn,  and  can  be 


A  Combined  Ridingand  Walk¬ 
ing  Disc  Cultivator,  with  Pivot 
Ax'e  or  Wheel  Guide.  Adjust¬ 
able  for  all  kinds  of  work 
for  which  any  Cultivator 
can  be  used.  The  most 


CULTIVATOR 


Also 


The  most  perfect  in  its 

market  Discs  can  be  adjusted  to  throw  dirt  either  to  or  from  the 
to  either  side  and  to  ann  rontiimd  nu^io  to  work  M«ted  rorn  or  ridged  cotton. 


Weight  Boxes. 


OUR  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST. 

Binders, 

Mowers, 

Reapers 
Disk  Pulverizers. 


and 


WRITE  FOR  IT.  ADDRESS 

Toledo ,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  or  Batavia, nN.  Y. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It. 

Agents  Wanted 

Write  for 
Circulars. 

Patented 
Dec.  21,  1886. 

The  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  B. 
Terry,  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F 
Brown,  and  every  user. 

n  49  So.  Market  St. 
U.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  WHEELER  EVENER. 

The  best  thing  out  for  plowing,  harrowing  and  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  No  galling,  no  fretting;  draft 
always  even  on  both  tugs.  Can  also  be  used  as  a 
four-horse  hitch.  Send  for  prices.  First  order 
from  any  town  secures  the  agency. 

BOSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS, 


■f 


Must 


‘Make  hay  while  the  Sun  shines" 
and  frequently  the  weather  is  so 
"showery”  that  you  will  need  the 
best  possible  haying  machinery 
,  for  saving  the  crop  promptly. 

Here’s  a  combination  of  world  beaters 

OSBORNE  MOWERS 
OSBORNE  TEDDERS 
OSBORNE  RAKES 

The  Mowers  are  one  and  two  horse.  They 
cut  from  3k:  to  6  feet  in  width.  They  have 
the  Famous  Osborne  Knife.  The 
gear  is  simple,  powerful,  positive.  Best 
forged  steel  pitman— works  in  a  straight 
line.  The  Cutter  Baris  drawn,  not  pushed. 
They  are  the  best  that  skill  and  long  exper¬ 
ience  can  produce. 

The  Tedder  is  all  steel  *  is  driven  from 
the  center.  Has  a  continuous  shaft  which 
holdsthe  forks  in  relative  positions  to  each 
other  and  totally  obviatesthe  jerky  motion 
so  characteristic  of  other  tedders.  Runs 
smooth.  Light  draft.  It  is  just  what  we 
have  tried  to  make  it— The  Best. 

The  Rakes  are  both  seif  and  hand 
dump;8  and  lOfeet  in  size,  All  composed 
of  steel  and  iron  except  shaft.  Have  pole 
tips— and  an  easy  change  makes  a  two- 
horse  rake.  Have  20  spoke,  double  hub 
bicycle  wheels.  Anew  appliance  that  pre¬ 
vents  “rolling.” 

Write  for  our  book  on  farm  machinery 
No.  27,  free,  and  do  it  to-day. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &. 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


CO., 


IHE  SYRACUSE 


Made  formerly  by  D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  and  recently  purchased  by  us,  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  invented 
for  use  in  culture  of  grapes  and  berries,  and  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows,  the  grape  hoe 
will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds  that  remain 
under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and  posts, 
and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to  the 
vines.  The  Hoe  is  guided  in  and  out  around 
post  and  vine  by  the  Disc  Castor  Wheel,  to 
which  the  handle  is  attached.  The  horse  is 
hitched  to  one  side  of  the  pole,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  hoe  to  work  under  the  vines  or 
bushes,  and  without  injury  to  them  from  horse 
or  whiffletree.  Tliesavingin  timeand  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool.  We  can  refer 
to  some  of  the  most  successful  grape  and  berry 
growers  in  the  country. 

Write  for  further  Information,  and  Cata¬ 
logue  R,  of  all  our  implements. 


Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  aud  bimple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  how  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
it  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STCCI  -vn«-  THE  BEST,  CH  EAPEST 
Ys£Sfl  AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

L  A  N  D  We  also  manufacture  Grain  Threih* 

m  ^  ■  i  ^  m  ert  and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers 

ROLLE  °  .  M  _  1,  2  k  3-horse  Tread 

Powers,  Hand  and 
'  Power  Corn  Shell- 
era,  Chilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
Feed  Cutters, 
__  ^JSrinding  Hill*, 

__ 1 -horse  Cultivators 

Empire  Mowers,  Hav  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  &c. 

S.  S.  MKSSINGEK.  SON,  Tulainy, 
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STEEL 
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HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.  Havana,  Ills. 


GUARANTEED 


Our  handy 
wagons  are 
to  carry  2  tons.  Retell  more 
about  them  In  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  ua  and  get  one 


E  WOULD  LIKE  to  tell  .  all  about  this  Wagon,  even  if  you  do  not  care  to  buy ;  anc 
’  »  we  will  send  you  our  r  jf  photographic  views  if  you  will  only  send  your  address  to 

_  THE  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich 
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BY  THEIR  SPROUTS  YE  KNOW  THEM! 

AN  EASY  TEST  OF  VARIETIES. 

Sprouting  Habits  of  Different  Varieties. 

To  distinguish  varieties  of  potatoes,  within  certain 
limits,  we  know  of  no  better  way  than  placing  the 
sound  tubers  in  a  warm, 
sunny  room,  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  from  one 
to  three  months.  Of  course, 
early,  intermediate,  and 
late  kinds  differ  as  to  the 
time  required.  Generally, 
the  earliest  kinds  will  be 
the  first  to  sprout,  the  in¬ 
termediate  next,  and  the 
late  last.  But  this  is  not  a 
rule  without  many  excep¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  the  in¬ 
termediate  and  late  will 
sprout  before  the  early.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  as  a 
general  proposition,  that 
the  first  to  sprout  will 
prove  the  shortest  keepers. 

The  warty,  stocky  growths 
of  the  eyes  which  grow 
under  the  conditions  of 


In  the  seed-end  of  the  old  Lady  Finger,  the  eye 
growth  is  stubby  and  of  a  deep  red  color,  quite  dis¬ 
tinct.  Notably  nearly  all  the  eyes,  whether  of  the 
seed-end,  stem-end  or  central  portion,  had  made  a 
growth.  Evidently  the  Lady  Finger  seed  tuber 
might  safely  be  cut  into  smaller  pieces  than  the  others. 


One 


CARMA&  No.  1.  Fig.  89. 


CARMANiNo.  3.  Fig.  90. 


A  "  STARTER ”  FOR  SEED  POTATOES. 

HOW  THE  PLANTS  ARE  PUSHED  ALONG. 

of  The  R.  H.-Y.’s  Suggestions  Modified. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  (Kingston, 
R.  I.),  gives,  in  Bulletin  3(5,  some  •interesting  facts 

about  potato  culture. 
Though  too  late  for  many 
of  our  readers  to  practice 
this  season,  we  give  a 
synopsis  of  two  methods 
that  have  been  practiced 
with  much  success. 

One  method  is  called 
4  ‘  sprouting. ”  An  ordinary 
cold  frame  is  used — about 
12  sash  (3  x  6)  being  needed 
for  the  seed  to  plant  an 
acre.  The  soil  is  plowed  or 
dug  over  the  fall  previous, 
and  about  a  month  before 
the  seed  is  needed,  it  is 
again  spaded  up  and  well 
fertilized.  Seed  potatoes 
from  the  North,  are  cut  as 
for  regular  planting,  and 
placed,  cut  side  down,  on 
the  earth  of  the  cold  frame 


warmth  and  sunlight,  vary  indefinitely,  in  color,  in 
stockiness,  in  the  number  of  little  shoots  which  issue 
from  the  first  growth,  and  m  the  color  of  those  shoots. 
Thus  it  may  be  judged,  in  a  measure,  whether  the 
vines  of  a  given  variety  in  the  field  will  grow  to  be 
tall,  dwarf,  upright  or  spreading  ;  whether  the  leaves 
will  be  light  or  dark  green  ;  whether  the  stems  will 
be  green  or  purplish. 

Nearly  three  months  ago,  we  placed  in  a  warm, 
well-lighted  room,  several  sound  tubers  of  each  of  the 
following  kinds  :  Lady  Finger,  Rural  Blush,  Carman 
No.  1,  Carman  No.  3  and  Rural  New-Yorker.  Our 
illustrations  from  photographs  will  show  the  differ¬ 
ences  as  to  form  better  than  we  can  describe  them. 
Only  the  seed-end  eyes  of  the  Carman  No.  1  sprouted  ; 
the  others  remained  nearly  as  dormant  as  if  in  cold 
storage.  The  sprouts  were  light  green,  showing 
many  sub  branches  indicating  that  the  habit  of  the 
plant  in  the  field  will  be  branching  and  spreading. 
They  also  indicate  that  it  would  not  be  economy  to 
throw  away  the  seed-end  in  cutting  the  seed  potatoes. 

The  sprouts  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2,  as  will  be  seen, 
are  very  different.  They  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  vines  will 
be  comparatively  few  and 
upright.  Again,  instead  of 
a  cluster  of  branching 
buds,  we  have  but  two  or 
three,  and  these  are  of  a 
dark,  purple  color,  almost 
black.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  No.  1,  only  the  seed- 
end  eyes  have  grown. 

Now  we  have  the  Carman 
No.  3,  which  shows  the 
stubbiest  growth  of  the 
three.  Fewer  of  the  eyes 
have  grown,  and  none  of 
the  other  eyes  has  sprouted. 

The  thick  sprout  indicates 
a  vigorous  but  not  spread¬ 
ing  habit  of  the  vines,  as 
they  may  grow  under  out¬ 
door  culture.  The  color  is 

dark  purple,  almost  black,  as  with  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2. 

The  Rural  Blush  sprouts  indicate  only  ordinary 
vigor  and  size  of  vines.  Only  the  seed-end  has  grown. 
The  color  is  a  dark  green  of  the  secondary  sprouts, 
and  a  pinkish  purple  of  the  body  of  the  sprouts. 
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LADY  FINGER  POTATO.  Fig.  91. 
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RURAL  BLUSH  POTATO.  Fig.  92.  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2.  Fig.  93. 

DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES  AND  THEIR  METHODS  OF  SPROUTING 


In  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  The  R.  N.- Y.  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  practical  advantages  of  sprout¬ 
ing  potatoes  in  this  way.  It  is  clearly  possible  to 
determine  whether  certain  varieties,  claimed  to  be 
different,  are  distinct. 


as  close  together  as  they  will  lie.  Each  sash  will  cover 
three  pecks  of  seed.  They  are  then  covered  with 
about  four  inches  of  fine  earth,  and  left  to  grow — the 
sash  being  raised  or  lowered  as  required  to  give 
proper  air  and  warmth.  The  sets  are  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  when  they  begin  to  break  through  the  soil. 

In  planting,  the  field  is  well  prepared,  and  wide, 
deep  furrows  or  drills  made  with  a  plow.  Fertilizer 
is  used  in  the  drill.  The  plants  are  taken  carefully 
from  the  bed — beginning  at  one  end  and  lifting  them 
out  into  a  flat  box.  They  are  taken  to  the  field  and 
carefully  placed  by  hand  in  the  furrows — with  the 
earth  drawn  around  them.  In  case  of  frost,  the  earth 
can  be  filled  in  over  them.  The  furrows  or  drills  are 
30  to  32  inches  apart,  and  the  sets  are  placed  12  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  It  requires  eight  men  one  day  to 
set  the  sprouted  seed  on  an  acre.  Of  course  this 
method  is  adapted  only  to  garden  culture  in  cold 
climates  where  cheap  labor  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is 
said  to  pay  well  in  the  gardens  near  the  large  cities 
in  New  England,  as  the  yield  is  largely  increased  and 

several  weeks  are  gained 
in  earliness. 

Another  method  is  called 
budding,  and  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  island  of 
Jersey  where  early  pota¬ 
toes  for  the  London  mar¬ 
ket  are  grown.  TheR.  N.- 
Y.  has  long  advocated  this 
plan  of  exposing  the  seed 
on  the  floor  of  a  warm, 
well-lighted  room,  and  in 
this  way  securing  strong, 
thick  sprouts.  One  objec¬ 
tion  made  by  farmers  has 
been  that  they  did  not  have 
the  necessary  floor  space  to 
do  this  properly.  This  ob¬ 
jection  is  overcome  by  the 
use  of  the  rack  shown  at 
Fig.  94,  page  286.  The  up¬ 
rights  are  six  feet  long, 
of  2%xl)£-inch  lumber. 
Room  is  made  for  nine  trays — one  standing  on  the 
floor  and  the  others  sliding  on  the  cleats  and  braces 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  trays  are  1%  foot  wide, 
and  three  feet  nine  inches  long,  but  could  be  made  of 
any  size.  The  picture  shows  how  they  are  mad$. 
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Seed  potatoes  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  are  used. 
They  are  placed  in  the  trays,  stem  ends  down,  and  as 
closely  together  as  possible — only  one  layer  deep. 
Then  the  trays  are  put  into  the  rack,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  left  in  a  warm,  light  place  in  a  temperature 
of  about  60  degrees.  It  is  necessary  that  the  light 
should  reach  all  parts  of  the  rack.  The  trays  are  ex¬ 
amined  regularly  to  see  whether  the  buds  are  develop¬ 
ing  uniformly.  After  six  weeks  or  more  of  this  treat¬ 
ment,  the  potatoes  will  appear  as  at  Fig.  95,  page  287. 

In  planting,  the  trays  ai*e  put  on  a  wheelbarrow 
which  is  pushed  along  between  two  rows  which  are 
planted  at  one  journey.  When  a  tuber  has  two  good 
sprouts,  it  is  cut  into  two  pieces,  but  generally  whole 
tubers  are  used. 

It  is  easy  for  a  potato  grower  to  see  the  advantages 
of  such  a  method.  One  can  make  sure  that  every 
piece  will  produce  a  strong  plant.  These  thick, 
heavy  sprouts  are  sure  to  grow  steadily,  and  develop 
rapidly  and,  with  early  varieties,  at  least  two  weeks 
in  growth  can  be  gained.  The  rack  will  save  space 
and  enable  the  farmer  to  sprout  the  seed  for  acres 
without  having  it  in  the  way. 


NOTES  ON  HORTICULTURAL  NOVELTIES. 

No.  III. 

The  Strawberry-Raspberry  ?  —  Under  this  very 
taking  title,  is  offered  this  season,  for  the  first  time, 
a  truly  remarkable  raspberry,  belonging,  probably,  to 
the  species  Rubus  sorbifolius.  While  a  few  dealers 
attempt  to  palm  it  off  as  a  real  hybrid  between  the 
strawberry  and  raspberry,  most  of  them  truthfully 
say  that  it  is  a  peculiar  new  raspberry,  which,  in  fact, 
is  about  all  that  is  known  about  it.  It  is  of  Oriental 
origin  and  is  of  a  herbaceous  character,  as  the 
canes  die  off  to  the  ground  line  in  the  fall  and 
start  out  vigorously  the  next  spring.  The  plant 
forms  a  handsome,  bushy  tuft  two  feet  or  more 
in  height,  with  very  attractive,  finely-cut  foliage, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  rose,  but 
which  looks  much  more  like  that  of  the  double 
wliite-flowered  Rubus,  occasionally  seen  in  old 
conservatories.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are  borne 
at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  the  former  being  con¬ 
spicuously  large  and  white,  and  the  latter  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  very  moderate  strawberry,  but 
of  a  bright  carmine-red  color.  The  berries  are 
firm  and  lasting,  and  certainly  very  pretty.  I 
have  tasted  only  a  few  ripened  under  glass,  and 
could  detect  nothing  characteristic  beyond  a 
somewhat  sprightly  acid ;  but  berries  grown 
outside  may,  possibly,  develop  a  distinct  flavor. 
The  whole  plant,  foliage,  flower  and  fruit,  is  orna¬ 
mental  and  worthy  of  being  grown  in  gardens  and 
dooryards,  whether  the  berries  prove  commercially 
valuable  or  not.  Of  its  hardiness  in  this  part  of 
New  Jersey  (Monmouth  County),  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  a  number  of  young  plants  left  out  in  a 
rather  bleak  place  without  the  slightest  protec¬ 
tion,  have  endured  the  past  severe  winter  un¬ 
harmed,  and  are  now  (April  7),  breaking  through 
with  great  vigor.  Salmonberries  and  Childs’s  Golden 
Mayberries  planted  near  are  badly  frozen  ;  but 
the  Logan-berries  and  Japanese  Wineberries  are 
also  unharmed,  but  are  not  yet  showing  growth. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  genuine  hybrids  between 
the  strawberry  and  raspberry,  except  those  described 
by  Mr.  Burbank  in  his  Novelty  Catalogue  for  1893. 
He  says  that  they  have  all  proved  sterile,  not  one  of 
nearly  800  plants  producing  a  berry,  though  all  bloom 
with  great  profusion.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  fruitful  hybrids  between  these  two  familiar  ber¬ 
ries  may  be  produced,  but  there  is  no  record  of  success 
in  this  line  yet.  Meanwhile  it  is  unfortunate  that 
this  distinct  and  handsome  fruit  should  be  hampered 
with  an  inappropriate  popular  name  on  account  of  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  strawberry,  to  which 
it  is  not  allied.  The  strawberry-raspberry  should  be 
cultivated  on  its  own  merits,  even  though  its  berries 
are  never  seen  in  the  markets.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  known  of  its  productiveness  under  our  climatic 
conditions,  but  the  coming  season  will  throw  some 
light  on  this  matter. 

Mina  Sanguinea. — Although  introduced  several 
years  ago,  this  very  meritorious  flowering  climber  has 
not  become  well  known.  A  great  attempt  was  made  to 
boom  a  companion  species,  Mina  lobata,  by  the  sensa¬ 
tional  catalogues  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  much  seed  was 
sold  ;  but  it  did  not  px-ove  a  success  in  our  northern 
climate,  as  it  was  too  late  and  shy  a  bloomer  to  be 
grown  as  an  annual.  The  Minas  belong  to  the  great 
family  of  Convolvulac®,  together  with  the  morning 
glories,  “  moonflowers  ”  and  garden  Ipomeas.  Mina 
sanguinea  is  hardy  enough  to  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  May,  and  will  begin  to  bloom  in  a  very  few 
weeks  after  germination.  The  seed  is  hard,  and  should 
be  soaked  overnight  in  warm  water  before  sowing. 
The  vine  is  slender,  but  rapid  growing,  reaching  a 
length  of  15  to  25  feet,  and  throws  out  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  branches,  clothed  with  bright  green,  divided 


foliage,  resembling  miniature  oak  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  constantly  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  in 
lai'ge  clusters.  They  are  not  large — about  an  inch 
across — but  the  color,  which  is  a  deep  blood-red  with 
a  yellowish  throat,  and  the  fact  that  they  remain 
fully  expanded  until  past  noon,  even  on  the  brightest 
summer  days,  render  it  one  of  the  most  useful  ard 
pleasing  annual  climbers  ever  brought  forward.  The 
seeds  may,  of  course,  be  started  very  early  in  the 
house,  and  the  vines  reach  a  greater  development 
before  fall ;  but  the  young  plants  are  likely  to  be 
checked  unless  the  transplanting  be  done  at  a  favor¬ 
able  time.  It  makes  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
beautiful  and  favorite  cypress  vine,  but,  on  the  whole, 
is  much  superior  to  that  familiar  plant,  as  it  is  more 
hardy  and  robust,  and  the  enduring  nature  of  the 
bloom,  lasting  hours  after  those  of  the  cypress  vine 
have  closed,  renders  it  a  brilliant  object  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  while  the  foliage  is  almost 
equally  beautiful,  though  of  a  different  character. 
Like  all  members  of  the  family,  the  Minas  need  good, 
rich  soil  and  a  sunny  place,  for  their  perfect  develop¬ 
ment.  FAIRFAX. 


GROWING  PEAS  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 

In  growing  peas  on  a  large  scale  for  market,  do  the  gardeners 
near  you  use  brush  or  wires  to  support  the  vines?  Do  they  use 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  are  they  considered  as  good  as  stable 
manure  ?  What  is  considered  a  good  crop  ?  What  varieties  are 
best  ?  What  amount  of  seed  is  used  per  acre  ? 

No  Brush  Used ;  Fertilizers,  Varieties,  Etc. 

The  gardeners  hereabouts  do  not  use  brush  or  wires 
to  support  pea  vines,  but  plant  the  bush  varieties  that 
need  no  holding  up.  They  spread  manure  broadcast, 


RACK  FOR  BUDDING  SEED  POTATOES.  Fig.  94. 

and  use  fertilizers  in  the  row  that  have  a  large  per 
cent  of  potash.  Two  hundred  bushels  per  acre  are  a 
good  crop.  Two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are  used. 
For  early,  Clipper,  Maud  S.,  Wonder,  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior  ;  for  late,  McLean’s  Advancer  and  Stratagem,  are 
the  leading  varieties.  w.  w.  rawson. 

Massachusetts. 

There  would  not  be  brush  enough  in  all  Brushville 
to  brush  all  the  peas  planted  in  this  vicinity  ;  five  to 
eight  or  ten  acres  each  are  sometimes  grown  by  the 
farmers  here.  No  brush  or  wires  are  used.  The  grow¬ 
ers  use  commercial  fertilizers  almost  exclusively. 
Peas  ai*e  sown  for  early  on  the  very  light  and  thin 
soil  to  get  as  quick  a  crop  as  possible,  as  the  fix-st  mar¬ 
ket  is  genei’ally  the  best.  No  particular  brand  of 
fertilizer  is  used,  each  using  that  which  the  most 
eloquent  agent  can  persuade  him  to  purchase.  All 
dealers  have  brands  labeled  bean,  pea,  cabbage, 
potato,  etc.,  whether  they  analyze  differently  or  not. 
The  yield  is  extremely  variable  ;  some  farmers  tell 
me  that  50  bags  are  a  fair  yield,  from  that  to  75  a 
lai'ge  yield.  A  bag  is  supposed  to  contain  two 
bushels,  but  when  they  pay  40  cents  a  bag  for  pick¬ 
ing,  and  get  50  to  60  cents  in  the  market,  there  will 
be  a  great  shortage  from  that  measure.  For  varieties, 
O'Roui’ke,  Alaska,  First  of  All,  etc.,  are  sown  for 
early.  Each  seedsman  puts  his  name  to  a  variety,  so 
that  there  are  many  names  for  a  few  varieties.  For 
late,  Pride  of  the  Max-ket,  Champion,  McLean’s  Ad¬ 
vancer  and  Yorkshire  Hero.  Yield  is  the  fh-st  ques¬ 
tion,  quality  only  secondai’y,  though  quality  is  being 
more  considered,  particularly  as  to  late  varieties. 
The  quantity  of  seed  is  varied  with  the  kind  ;  the 
early,  i*ound  sorts  requiring  1  to  1%  bushel  per  acre, 
about  1%  being  the  average;  the  larger,  1%  to  2 
bushels  to  the  acre. 


Since  railroads  have  brought  the  distant  fields  from 
the  South  into  competition  with  us  Long  Islanders, 
the  profits  on  peas  are  very  indefinite  and  uncertain. 
Occasionally,  a  gardener  will  receive  $100  for  his  load 
and  is  happy  ;  often  the  same  week  he  will  return  and 
have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  pickers.  The  peas 
are  picked  by  men,  women  and  children,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  20  to  25  pickers  in  a  field  with 
10  or  12  baby  carriages  standing  in  the  shade  of  some 
tree,  and  the  tots  who  are  too  small  to  pick,  caring 
for  the  smaller  ones.  When  a  shower  comes,  there  is 
a  scattering.  Good  pickers  can  make  from  $2  to  $3.50 
per  day,  on  an  average,  $3.75  ;  so  during  the  picking 
season,  all  turn  out  as  it  is  the  most  profitable  work 
to  be  had.  Even  the  house  help  will  desert,  and  one 
is  left  to  do  her  own  housework.  n.  haelock. 

Long  Island. 

How  It  Is  Done  in  South  Jersey. 

Peas  are  grown  in  this  vicinity  very  largely  for  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets.  No  brush  or 
wires  or  anything  else  is  used  to  hold  the  vines  up. 
They  grow  up,  fall  over,  and  grow  up  again,  and  by 
entwining  with  each  other,  they  support  each  other 
enough  to  keep  the  pods  from  the  ground.  The 
truckers  here  grow  from  five  to  twenty  acres  apiece 
each  season,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  in  or 
take  out  the  brush,  as  the  peas  are  grown  either  be¬ 
tween  other  crops,  or  to  precede  late  cabbage,  toma¬ 
toes,  corn,  or  other  late  stuff. 

Formerly,  stable  manure  was  used  exclusively. 
Fertilizers  have  been  gradually  replacing  stable 
manure  until,  at  present,  very  little  manure  is  used 
for  this  crop.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
change.  The  fertilizer  costs  less  than  the  manure. 
The  labor  of  applying  it  is  much  less.  The  time 
consumed  in  getting  in  the  crop  is  much  less, 
while  the  yield  from  fertilizer  is  nearly  as  good  as 
from  manure.  The  early  peas  are  put  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  ground  thaws  in  February  or  March, 
and  by  using  a  Darnell  marker,  opening  two  fur¬ 
rows  at  a  time,  and  a  drill  thatsows  both  fertilizer 
and  peas  at  one  operation,  a  large  field  can  be  put 
in  in  a  day ;  while  if  a  cart  had  to  be  used  to 
put  manure  in  each  row,  but  little  headway 
could  be  made.  The  favorite  plan  at  present  is 
to  use  a  planter.  This  machine  opens  the  fur¬ 
rows,  sows  the  fertilizer,  mixes  it  with  the  soil, 
sows  the  peas,  covers  them,  smooths  the  row. 

„  and  marks  out  for  the  next  row,  all  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  A  great  variety  of  fertilizers  is  used  for 
this  crop,  and  a  great  many  use  them  with  but 
little  judgment.  Progressive  truckers  use  a  brand 
low  in  nitrogen  and  high  in  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  The  following  mixture  has  given  good 
satisfaction  :  20  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  20  of 
dried  blood,  100  of  ground  bone,  160  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  acid  phosphate,  100  of  muriate  of  potash. 
This  analyzes  about  2%  percent  of  nitrogen,  11% 
phosphoric  acid,  and  12%  potash.  Where  the 
peas  are  planted  five  feet  apart,  about  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  this  fertilizer  are  used,  and  where  they 
are  planted  solid,  about  600  pounds. 

A  large  area  of  peas  here  is  planted  to  protect 
other  crops.  Wherever  early  tomatoes,  citron  or  egg 
plants  are  grown,  early  peas  are  first  sown  five  or  six 
feet  apart,  and  these  crops  planted  between  them. 
The  peas  serve  to  attract  the  cutworms,  also  to  protect 
the  young  tomato  and  other  plants  from  the  high  wind 
and  driving  sand.  They  are  picked  early  in  June,  the 
vines  plowed  under,  and  the  whole  ground  is  then 
occupied  by  the  later  crop.  For  a  late  crop,  the  rows 
are  made  3%  and  4  feet  apart,  and  after  picking,  the 
vines  are  plowed  under,  and  a  late  crop  of  tomatoes, 
cabbage  or  sweet  corn  follows.  A  plan  is  now  coming 
into  practice  of  following  peas  with  Crimson  clover  ; 
as  the  peas  are  marketed  in  July,  this  gives  a  chance 
of  sowing  the  clover  at  a  time  that  will  insure  a 
crop. 

The  varieties  used  here  are  Cleveland’s  First  and 
Best,  or  some  other  of  the  small,  early  varieties  for 
the  first  crop,  and  for  growing  between  other  crops. 
For  medium,  Blue  Imperial  was  formerly  used,  but 
this  is  now  being  superseded  by  Long  Island  Mam¬ 
moth  for  solid  planting,  and  by  Pride  of  the  Market, 
a  variety  with  shorter  vines,  to  plant  between  field 
corn.  These  three  are  wrinkled  varieties,  and  of  very 
fine  quality.  But  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
late  crop  consists  of  White  and  Black-eyed  Marrow¬ 
fats.  These  are  varieties  of  great  vigor  and  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  heavy  yielders,  and  bring  nearly  as  much  in 
market  as  the  finer  wrinkled  varieties.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  the  seed  costs  but  $1.50  per  bushel, 
while  the  wrinkled  kinds  cost  from  $4  to  $5.  The 
amount  of  seed  used  is  about  one  pint  to  120  feet  of 
row  for  the  early  varieties.  When  these  are  planted 
five  feet  apart,  this  requires  1%  bushel  per  acre ;  if 
planted  six  feet  apart,  one  bushel,  four  quarts  per  aci-e. 
The  wrinkled  varieties  ai*e  sown  at  the  rate  of  one 
pint  to  100  feet  of  row,  requiring  1.7  bushel  at  four 
feet  apart.  Marrowfats  are  sowed  at  the  rate  of  one 
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pint  to  90  feet  of  row,  requiring  nearly  two  bushels 
per  acre  at  four  feet  apart. 

An  average  yield  is  from  75  to  100  baskets  (%-bushel) 
of  the  early  varieties,  to  each  bushel  planted,  and 
from  50  to  150  baskets  to  the  bushel  of  the  wrinkled 
kinds  and  Marrowfats.  This  difference  in  yield  is 
mainly  according  to  the  time  of  planting.  The  custom 
is  to  plant  a  succession  of  crops  ;  as  soon  as  one  plant¬ 
ing  is  up,  another  is  .planted.  The  first  planting 
always  yields  the  best.  The  late  plantings,  owing  to 
mildew  and  drought,  sometimes  yield  poorly.  The 
cost  of  picking  is  15  cents  per  basket  for  the  small- 
podded,  early  peas,  10  cents  for  Marrowfats,  and  from 
8  to  10,  according  to  the  crop,  for  the  large-podded, 
wrinkled  peas.  The  picking  is  nearly  all  done  by 
tramps  and  Italians,  large  gangs  coming  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  the  proper  time  for  this  purpose.  The 
profits  of  the  crop  depend  entirely  on  the  market 
prices,  which  are  variable.  When  early  peas  bring 
50  cents  per  basket,  and  Marrowfats  40,  there  is  a  fair 
profit  in  the  crop.  During  1895,  however,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  baskets  were  sold  for  10  cents,  for 
which  15  cents  had  been  paid  for  the  picking,  causing 
a  very  heavy  loss  to  the  growers.  Charles  parry. 

New  Jersey.  _ 

"  THE  STOVE  SHARK”  APPEARS. 

In  various  parts  of  Vermont  and  northern  New 
York,  a  squad  of  agents  have  been  at  work  the  past 
year,  selling  kitchen  ranges  for  a  Western  stove  com¬ 
pany.  Reports  that  have  come  to  my  ears  of  the 
peculiar  methods  employed  by  these  agents,  in  foist¬ 
ing  their  wares  upon  the  farmers  wherever  they  have 
operated,  lead  me  to  speak  a  word  of  caution  to  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  give  them 
a  wide  berth.  Their  plan  is  to  drive  up 
to  a  farmers  door  and,  in  many  cases 
without  asking  permission,  commence 
unloading  a  range.  Unless  told  posi¬ 
tively  and  firmly  that  no  stove  is  de¬ 
sired  under  any  conditions,  they  will  try 
to  get  the  range  into  the  kitchen,  set  up 
ready  for  business,  just  to  show  its 
merits,  promising  to  take  it  away  if 
not  wanted  after  a  short  trial.  If  they 
succeed  in  getting  the  range  into  a 
kitchen,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  they 
make  a  sale,  either  for  cash  or  a  note. 

The  simple  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  purchasers  have  set  the  ranges  out 
of  doors,  or  sold  them  to  junk  dealers 
within  a  few  weeks  after  purchasing,  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  supposed 
value  was  not  received.  I  recently  met 
the  general  agent  or  foreman  of  the 
gang,  and  in  conversation  he  told  me 
very  frankly  that  they  were  “not  doing 
business  for  their  health,  but  were  after 
blood.”  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  have 
trouble  in  collecting  his  notes  and  he 
replied,  “Yes,  we  do  have  some  little 
trouble,  but  when  a  man  gives  us  his 
note,  he  might  just  as  well  make  up 
his  mind  to  pay  it  first  as  last,  as  we 
have  a  million  of  money  to  back  us,  and  lawyers  hired 
by  the  year  to  fight  these  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
if  necessary,  and  that  nearly  always  brings  them  to 
time.”  I  concede  to  these  men  the  legal  right  to  sell 
their  goods  to  whom  they  will,  but  reserve  the  right 
to  suggest  to  those  wanting  stoves  or  ranges,  to  buy 
them  of  responsible,  local  dealers  who  are  sure  to 
treat  their  regular  customers  with  fairness  and  satis¬ 
faction.  c.  w.  SCARKK. 

Vermont. 


A  DOZEN  GOOD  COMMON  SHRUBS. 

I  think  it  probable  that,  in  no  other  country,  is  such 
use  made  of  shrubs  as  here.  Not  only  are  the  best  of 
our  native  ones  culled  from  their  wild  retreats,  but 
the  flora  of  other  countries  has  been  searched  for 
treasures,  so  that  there  are  few  sorts  that  will  live 
out  in  our  climate  that  we  do  not  possess.  In  England, 
little  effort  is  made  to  procure  flowering  shrubs.  Far 
greater  efforts  are  made  to  secure  new  evergreens, 
and,  in  consequence,  this  class  of  shrubs  largely  pre¬ 
dominates.  But  few  of  the  lovely  blooming  ones 
which  we  so  much  esteem,  are  in  general  cultivation. 
It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  many  farmers  are  making 
their  homes  more  attractive  than  they  have  been,  by 
inclosing  a  portion  of  the  grounds  about  them,  and 
ornamenting  it  by  planting  flowering  shrubs,  trees 
and  attractive  plants. 

I  recommend  the  following  dozen,  none  of  them 
expensive,  and  all  of  them  bearing  pretty  flowers.  1 
name  them  in  the  order  of  their  blooming,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  with  the  explanation  that  two  or  three 
kinds  flower  at  about  the  same  time,  towards  the  close 
of  May  in  this  State.  The  name,  botanical  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  under  which  they  are  best  known,  is  used : 
Golden  Bell,  yellow  ;  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  pinkish 


white  ;  Japanese  Judas,  rosy  pink;  Exochorda  grandi- 
flora,  white  ;  Pyrus  arbutifolia,  white;  Weigela  rosea, 
rose  ;  Japanese  Snowball,  white  ;  Deutzia  crenata, 
double  pink  ;  Spiraea  Bumalda,  pink  ;  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  white,  and  Clethra  alnifolia, 
white.  From  the  time  of  the  opening  ot  the  Golden 
Bell  until  the  last  of  the  Hydrangea  and  Clethra  flowers 
are  over,  some  four  or  five  months  will  have  passed 
away.  In  the  meantime,  what  a  deal  of  pleasure  will 
have  been  derived  from  the  watching  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  different  kinds,  one  after  the  other.  All 
of  those  mentioned,  save  the  clethra  and  hydrangea, 
flower  from  shoots  made  the  previous  season.  There¬ 
fore,  when  pruning,  these  shoots  must  not  be  cut 
away,  or  there  will  be  no  flowers.  The  two  men¬ 
tioned  as  exceptions,  may  be  cut  in  quite  closely  if 
desired,  as  they  flower  on  strong  shoots  of  the  same 
season’s  formation.  .Joseph  meehan. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

DISKING  CORN  GROUND. 

The  100th  meridian  has  been  set  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  region  where  rainfall  is  sufficient 
to  grow  the  ordinary  farm  crops.  Perhaps  this  limit 
is  as  good  as  any  arbitrary  line,  but  during  the 
season  of  1894,  it  swung  away  east,  and  well  into 
Iowa.  Here,  in  central  Iowa,  that  season  and  the 
early  part  of  1895  were,  as  regards  rainfall,  very 
similar  to  those  usually  prevailing  500  miles  fur¬ 
ther  west.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  heavy 
rains,  the  ground  by  that  time  was  very  mellow,  and 
it  occurred  to  some  farmers  to  disk  their  corn  ground 
instead  of  plowing  it.  The  idea  spread,  and  consider¬ 
able  corn  ground  was  prepared  that  way.  On  account 
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of  the  very  general  failure  of  grass  and  clover  seeding 
the  previous  year,  an  extra  amount  was  to  be  put  into 
corn,  and  any  device  that  would  lessen  the  work  and 
shorten  the  time,  was  hailed  with  delight.  I  took 
pains  to  look  up  the  outcome,  and  have  selected  the 
following  case  as  typical : 

Mr.  McElroy  is  one  of  our  best  farmers,  and  a  care 
ful,  observing  man,  making  his  testimony  especially 
valuable.  “  I  hear  that  you  planted  some  corn  on 
disked  ground.  Will  you  tell  me  about  it  ?  ” 

“  I  planted  29  acres  that  way.  The  ground  was 
clean  ;  it  had  grown  corn  the  year  before,  and  the 
corn  had  been  cut  and  taken  off.  The  year  before 
that,  it  grew  oats,  and  when  it  was  plowed  for  the 
corn,  it  was  broken  about  eight  inches  deep.  Last 
spring,  I  had  so  much  corn  to  put  in,  and  so  much 
plowing  to  do,  that  I  was  practically  forced  into  it. 

It  was  disked  twice,  diagonally  each  time  ;  but  the 
second  working  was  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  The 
disk  went  in  up  [nearly  to  the  axle,  as  the  ground  was 
so  mellow,  so  that  it  was  pulverized  deeper  than 
many  people  plow.  I  disked  20  acres  a  day,  and  as 
it  was  followed  by  the  planter  without  harrowing, 
that  is  fitting  10  acres  a  day  for  planting.  To  have 
plowed  and  harrowed  it,  my  man  could  not  have  done 
over  three  acres  a  day;  besides,  the  disk  left  it  in  better 
shape  than  a  plow  would,  as  it  tore  those  corn  roots  or 
stumps  to  pieces  more  than  any  plow.  The  corn  yielded 
between  65  and  70  bushels  per  acre  ;  that  was,  proba¬ 
bly,  more  than  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  plowed.” 

“  Would  it  be  advisable  to  disk  ground,  as  a  rule  ?  ” 

“  No,  only  under  certain  conditions,  and  one  of  them 
is  that  the  ground  must  be  perfectly  clean.” 

Corn  demands  a  deep,  mellow  seed  bed,  and  where 
it  can  be  secured  by  disking,  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
time.  E.  B.  WATSON. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

What  AUs  the  Newtown  Pippin  Apples  ? 

(J.L.  IF.,  Crozet,  Va. — What  is  the  matter  with  my  Albemarle 
Pippin  apple  trees  ?  They  are  from  six  to  nine  years  old,  and  I 
have  about  800  planted.  Every  year  I  lose  some.  They  seem  to 
be  affected  at  the  roots.  Where  the  roots  join  the  body  of  the  tree, 
they  appear  to  rot.  They  are  planted  in  new  land,  a  rich,  black 
loam  with  a  gray  subsoil.  They  are  cultivated  every  year,  but  not 
fertilized  with  anything.  I  think  the  land  rich  enough.  I  have 
two  neighbors  who  complain  in  the  same  way.  The  trees  were 
grafted  on  piece  roots.  We  think  that  the  aphis  is,  probably,  the 
cause.  If  so,  can  you  name  a  remedy  ?  Iam  sure  that  they  are 
not  affected  by  borers,  as  these  are  kept  out  by  close  watching. 

Ans. — Without  specimens,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  ails  C.  L.  W.’s  trees.  If  it  is  the  “Wooly  Aphis,” 
also  called  “  Apple-tree  Root  Louse”  that  is  destroy¬ 
ing  them,  he  might  easily  find  the  knotty,  warted 
roots  and  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  the  lice  on  them. 
The  ground  about  the  roots  usually  has  a  moldy 
appearance.  They  cause  a  part  of  the  roots  to  die 
and  decay,  while  the  tree  is  yet  living,  and  if  very 
numerous,  death  is  the  result.  They  are  pale  yellow, 
and  are  found  under  flaky  coverings  in  the  crevices  of 
the  diseased  roots.  Sometimes  in  summer  the  mature 
lice  crawl  up  the  bodies  and  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  form  in  colonies  with  a  sort  of  cot¬ 
tony  or  wooly  covering  of  a  bluish- white 
color.  They  prefer  a  cool  climate.  This 
pest  has  several  natural  enemies,  such 
as  the  “  lady  birds”  and  lace-winged 
fly,  which  keep  it  in  check  ;  but  often 
artificial  means  are  necessary  to  de¬ 
stroy  it,  and  this  is  not  always  an  easy 
task,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  it  in  the  ground.  If  the  roots  be 
partly  laid  bare,  and  boiling  water 
poured  on,  it  will  kill  the  lice  without 
injuring  the  roots.  This  would  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  C.  L.  W.  to  do, 
as  his  trees  are  large.  Nursery  trees 
may  be  dipped  in  hot  water,  but  the 
temperature  should  not  be  above  150  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  A  spray  of  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  will  destroy  the  insect  when  above 
ground.  If  root  lice  be  not  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  matter  carefully  studied  in 
the  orchard,  by  the  officials  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station.  In  any  case,  it 
would  be  wise  to  consult  them.  New¬ 
town  is  the  correct  name  of  the  apple 
which  C.  L.  W.  calls  “Albemarle  Pip¬ 
pin.”  This  synonym  has  been  given 
because  the  variety  flourishes  exceed¬ 
ingly  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  and 
other  regions  along  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachian 
Rauge  from  Virginia  to  North  Carolina. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Clover  and  Trees  on  Ciay  Soil. 

E.  W.  •/.,  Pearline,  Mich. — I  have  about  six  aeres  of  Medium 
clover  which  is  not  doing  very  well;  it  did  not  grow  as  large  as  in 
other  years,  because  of  insufficient  rains.  The  subsoil  is  clay  or 
hardpan,  and  below  this  is  blue  clay — how  deep  I  do  not  know 
exactly,  but  when  we  dug  a  well,  we  bored  30  feet  and  did  not  go 
through  all  of  it.  The  water  came  from  a  streak  of  sand  which 
we  bored  through,  of  about  an  inch.  The  soil  is  clay  loam,  not 
very  heavy,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  It  appears  to  be  sour, 
as  tested  according  to  the  litmus  paper  lest,  so  it  needs  lime. 
Would  it  benefit  the  soil,  or  rather,  the  clover,  to  put  lime  on  broad¬ 
cast  this  spring  early  ?  If  so,  how  much  ought  to  be  put  on  per 
acre  ?  I  intend  to  underdrain  it  as  soon  as  I  can.  It  is  plowed  in 
lands,  and  the  dead  furrows  run  most  of  the  water  off  into  an 
open  ditch  in  the  middle  of  the  farm.  What  mixture  of  clovers,  or 
grasses  and  clovers,  would  be  best  to  sow  ?  How  much  per  acre 
on  this  kind  of  soil  (which  is  inclined  to  be  wet),  for  the  purpose, 
first,  of  building  up  the  fertility,  second,  to  obtain  a  good  yield 
of  forage  ?  Would  Alsike  and  Medium  clover  do  well  together,  or  is 
there  something  better  ?  What  book  is  better  than  Waring’s  on 
draining  ?  If  I  set  plum  and  pear  trees  next  fall,  would  the  trees 
hurt  if  they  were  put  in  before  I  underdrain  the  land  ?  Would  it 
be  better  to  wait  two  years,  and  then  plant  after  it  is  under¬ 
drained  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Lime  should  improve  this  land  in  many  ways.  Pur¬ 
chase  stone  lime,  place  in  heaps  of  five  to  ten  bushels, 
slake  immediately  by  pouring  on  enough  water  to 
cause  it  to  break  down  into  a  fine,  dry  powder,  and 
broadcast  by  means  of  a  sled  or  stoneboat  and  shovel. 
It  is  probable  that  the  clover  has  become  so  weakened 
by  last  year’s  adverse  conditions,  that  it  will  not 
give  a  good  yield  the  present  season. 

Alsike  clover  does  much  better  on  wettish  land 
than  Medium,  and  although  it  is  not  so  good,  on 
account  of  its  root  habit,  for  building  up  the  fertility 
and  opening  the  subsoil  by  means  of  roots,  yet  it 
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would  be  well  to  mix  about  three  parts  of  Alsike  to 
one  of  Red  clover  in  future  seedings.  Four  quarts  of 
Alsike  and  two  of  Red  would  suffice.  The  seeds  of 
the  former  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  latter, 
and  this  amount  would  be  equal  to,  at  least,  seven 
quarts  of  Red  clover  seed,  so  far  as  the  number  of 
seeds  is  concerned.  If  any  Timothy  be  sown,  it  should 
be  done  simply  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  clover 
to  stand  up.  It  might  be  wrell  to  mix  with  the  six 
quarts  of  clover  seed,  one  quart  of  Timothy. 

Waring  on  Drainage  is  a  most  excellent  book,  though 
some  farmers  like  French  quite  as  well.  The  lands  are 
entirely  too  narrow.  In  order  to  relieve  clay  soil  of 
surface  water,  it  should  be  plowed  in  wide  lands,  from 
20  to  30  paces,  and  these  lands  should  be  kept  perma¬ 
nent,  for  a  time,  at  least,  in  order  that  enough  fall 
between  the  ridge  and  the  furrow  may  be  secured  to 
carry  off  the  water  quickly  to  the  open  furrows, 
where,  by  the  greater  concentration  of  water  at  one 
point,  it  will  be  pushed  along  in  the  furrow  and  off 
of  the  field.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  throw  two  of 
these  lands  together  this  fall,  and  re-plow  in  the 
spring,  keeping  the  ridges  and  furrows  in  the  same 
place,  or,  perhaps,  two  plowings  could  be  done  in  the 
fall.  If  so,  it  would  be  advisable.  This  would  make 
the  ridges  high  and  dry  enough  to  plant  with  trees. 
Keep  the  rows  wide  apart  one  way  and  trees  rather 
close  in  the  rows,  and  take  pains  to  keep  the  land 
sharply  up  in  the  middle  and  deep  in  the  furrows. 

As  soon  as  possible,  put  underdrams  in  the  bottom 
of  the  open  furrows,  and  partially  fill  them  up,  pre¬ 
serving,  so  far  as  possible,  the  general  contour  of  the 
lands.  The  draining  will  relieve  the  subsoil  of  stag¬ 
nant  water,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  roots  of 
the  trees  will  penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil.  Do  not 
seed  the  orchard,  but  keep  it  in  constant  culture. 
The  intervals  between  the  rows  of  trees  during  the 
first  two  years,  may  be  used  for  raising  any  crop  de¬ 
sired  except  grass,  if  a  space  of  not  less  than  six  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  rows  of  trees  is  kept  clear  of  all 
kinds  of  plants  by  frequent  surface  culture  up  to 
about  the  middle  of  July.  These  unoccupied  strips 
may  then  be  sown  to  Crimson  clover,  the  ground  to 
be  re-plowed  shallow  in  the  spring,  and  surface  cul¬ 
tured  as  before. 

Should  the  trees  give  any  indications  that  they  are 
receiving  too  much  nitrogen  by  virtue  of  the  clover, 
then  sow  rye  instead  of  clover,  and  plow  it  under  in 
the  spring,  and  treat  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
As  soon  as  the  trees  get  in  bearing,  do  not  attempt  to 
raise  any  kind  of  crop  in  the  orchard,  except  fruit 
and  “cultivators.” 

How  to  Fight  the  Canker  Worm. 

E.  H.  O.,  Phelps,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  most  successful  method  of 
destroying  the  Army  worms  in  an  apple  orchard  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

E.  H.  G.’s  “Army  worms”  are,  doubtless,  the  cater¬ 
pillars  which  are  more  commonly  known  as  Canker 
worms.  The  true  Army  worm  is  the  caterpillar  of  a 
very  different  insect  ;  it  is  one  of  the  cutworms,  and 
rarely  ravages  trees,  but  works  mostly  in  grain  and 
grass  fields.  Canker  worms  are  the  caterpillars  of 
certain  small,  delicately-built  moths,  the  females  of 
which  are  curious,  degraded  forms,  having  no  wings, 
so  that  they  can  only  crawl,  not  fly,  from  one  place  to 
another.  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  Canker 
worms,  which  are  commonly  designated  as  the  Spring 
Canker  worm  and  the  Fall  Canker  worm.  Both  kinds 
are  what  are  popularly  called  “  measuring  worms,” 
from  their  peculiar  looping  gait  when  they  walk. 

The  worms  of  both  kinds  hatch  about  the  same 
time  in  the  spring,  and  feed  upon  the  foliage  during 
the  same  period  of  about  a  month  in  early  summer. 
Sometimes  both  kinds  work  together  on  the  same 
tree,  but  usually  either  the  Spring  or  Fall  form  pre¬ 
dominates  in  a  locality.  In  western  New  York,  most 
of  the  damage  is  being  done  by  the  Spring  Canker 
worm.  When  the  worms  get  full  grown,  they  leave 
the  trees,  and,  dropping  to  the  ground  by  their  silken 
threads,  go  into  the  ground  a  short  distance,  and 
there,  in  a  slight  cocoon,  enter  the  pupa  state.  In 
the  case  of  the  Fall  species,  the  moths  emerge  late  in 
the  fall,  and  the  wingless  females  crawl  up  the  tree, 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  large  clusters  on  the  bark.  The 
insect  then  winters  in  the  egg.  In  the  case  of  the 
Spring  Canker  worm,  however,  the  pupa  does  not  give 
out  its  moth  until  the  next  spring  ;  the  moths  appear 
very  early  in  the  spring,  some  having  appeared  in 
Niagara  County,  this  season,  as  early  as  March  27. 
The  wingless  females  at  once  proceed  to  crawl  up  the 
trees  and  lay  their  eggs  in  small  clusters  in  the  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  bark.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  life-story  of 
Canker  worms.  If  they  are  allowed  to  multiply  in  an 
orchard,  they  will  soon  become  a  very  formidable  foe. 
In  fact,  they  are  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  the  orchard- 
ist,  but  are  not  usually  numerous  over  large  areas 
at  a  time. 

Two  methods  are  now  employed  in  fighting  these 
insects.  Either  may  prove  successful  when  thor¬ 
oughly,  faithfully  and  honestly  dope,  When  the 


worms  are  very  numerous,  I  would  advise  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  methods.  Before  the  advent  of  spray¬ 
ing,  the  method  most  often  relied  upon  to  check  them, 
was  the  banding  or  trap  system.  This  consists  in 
painting  a  strip,  several  inches  wide,  of  tar,  printer’s 
ink,  or  other  sticky  substance  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  either  on  the  bark  or  on  a  band  of  paper 
tied  around  the  tree.  This  band  prevents  the  ascent 
of  the  wingless  female  moths  to  lay  their  eggs :  if  the 
eggs  are  laid  below  the  band,  then  the  ascent  of  the 
young  caterpillars  is  stopped.  Of  course,  the  secret 
of  success  with  this  method  is  in  getting  the  band  on 
at  the  right  time,  and  in  keeping  it  sticky.  The  time 
to  apply  it  will  depend  upon  which  kind  of  Canker 
worm  you  have  to  fight.  If  the  Fall  species,  the  trees 
must  be  banded  in  the  autumn,  but  in  western  New 
York,  as  it  is  the  Spring  form  that  is  doing  the  dam¬ 
age,  the  bands  need  not  be  applied  until  about  March 
15,  and  should  be  kept  on  and  fresh  for  at  least  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  There  would  be  little  use  to 
apply  the  bands  after  April  20  in  western  New  York. 
Last  year,  the  worms  were  at  work  early  in  May. 
[Why  not  use  dendrolene  for  this  purpose  ? — Eds.] 

After  May  1,  the  trees  should  be  examined  every 
day,  and  as  soon  as  the  newly-hatched  worms  are 
seen,  preparations  for  thorough  and  frequent  applica¬ 
tions  of  Paris-green  (1  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water) 
should  be  made.  As  some  had  expressed  doubts  about 
the  success  of  arsenical  sprayings  against  the  worms, 
Prof.  Bailey  last  year  demonstrated,  in  a  western 
New  York  orchard,  that  “  The  Canker  worm  can  be 
killed  by  honest  spraying  with  Paris-green.”  Details 
of  this  interesting  and  instructive  experiment  may  be 
obtained  in  Bulletin  101  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station.  Had  the  trees  been  thoroughly  treated  with 
the  sticky  bands  in  March  and  April,  I  believe  that 
the  same  results  could  have  been  accomplished  with 
much  less  spraying. 

If  there  be  reason  to  expect  an  onslaught  of  Canker 
worms  in  an  orchard,  I  believe  that  the  most  success¬ 
ful  method  of  fighting  them  will  be  to  get  in  one 
blow  with  the  sticky  bands  (the  new  insecticide,  cater¬ 
pillar  lime,  may  answer  the  purpose  very  well)  in 
March  and  April,  and  then  be  ready  to  give  the  newly- 
hatched  worms  a  menu  of  Paris-green  for  their  first 
meal ;  and  have  every  subsequent  course  consist 
largely  of  the  same  food  until  the  foe  is  conquered. 
It  will  require  prompt  and  thorough  work,  and  must 
be  begun  early,  the  earlier  the  better,  as  it  takes 
much  less  Paris-green  to  kill  a  young  worm  than  one 
half  or  two-thirds  grown.  I  believe  that  a  good  pre¬ 
ventive  against  the  attacks  of  these  pests  is  thorough 
cultivation  ;  one  rarely,  if  ever,  hears  of  a  well-tilled 
orchard  suffering  from  them. 

The  Use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  ;  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

M.  0.,  Niskayuna,  N.  Y.— In  the  spring  of  1894,  1  used  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  with  Paris-green  on  some  apple  trees.  I  made  the 
mixture  and  used  it  according  to  the  directions  given  by  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station,  and  when  the  apples  matured,  they  were 
covered  with  brown  rust  where  the  mixture  had  been  on  them. 
The  variety  affected  most  was  Gravenstein.  What  was  the 
cause  ?  I  intend  to  use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  again  this  season. 
For  what  price  can  sulphate  of  copper  be  bought  in  25-pound  lots  ? 

Ans. — Many  who  sprayed  in  1894  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  either  with  or  without  the  Paris-green 
added,  complained  that  it  “rusted”  their  apples  and 
pears.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  “rusting.”  Careless  and  unskillful  prepara¬ 
tion  and  application  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  the 
addition  of  too  much,  or  of  an  impure,  Paris-green, 
the  use  of  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  test  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Bordeaux,  whereby  not  enough  lime  was  put 
in,  and  certain  undefinable  climatic  conditions  were 
among  the  causes  assigned  to  account  for  the  rusty 
appearance  of  the  skin  of  the  sprayed  fruit.  These 
supposed  causes  have  been  gradually  sifted  out,  until 
now  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  closely,  that  certain  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  peculiar  to  the  spring  of  1894,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  causes. 

Mr.  Lodeman,  a  recognized  authority  on  spraying 
matters,  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  rust  fruit  in 
the  spring  of  1895,  but  without  success,  although  the 
same  mixtures  that  rusted  the  fruit  in  1894  were  used. 
In  his  volume  on  “  The  Spraying  of  'Plants,”  which 
has  recently  appeared,  Mr.  Lodeman  says:  “When 
dew  or  rainwater  gathers  upon  a  leaf,  the  liquid 
always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  solution,  obtaining  it  both  from  the  air.  and  from 
the  leaf  itself.  If  the  foliage  has  been  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  carbonic  acid  comes  in  contact 
with  the  copper  sediment,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
the  copper  is  dissolved.  This  much  has  been  proved. 
That  the  dissolved  copper  may  be  in  the  form  of  sul¬ 
phate,  is,  also,  very  probable,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  injurious  to  foli¬ 
age,  and  well-prepared  Bordeaux  Mixture  has,  also, 
caused  a  similar  injury.  *  *  Thus,  if  the  weather 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  foliage  is  constantly  wet 
by  light  showers,  not  enough  rain  falling  to  wash  off 
the  leaves,  but  ouly  to  wet  them,  aud  if  this  were 


continued  for  some  time,  much  injury  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  the  use  of  even  such  a  safe 
preparation  as  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1894,  such  conditions  did  exist. 
*  *  That  season  showed  that  the  preparation  is  not 

a  very  safe  one  to  use  except  in  dry  seasons,  or  in 
regions  where  the  rainfall  or  dew  is  but  slight.  In 
the  presence  of  much  water,  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
will  injure  both  foliage  and  fruit.  In  some  seasons,, 
it  may  be  used  with  impunity',  while  in  others  it  may 
cause  a  loss  which  will  more  than  overbalance  any 
advantage  derived.  *  *  It  is  probable  that  much 
of  the  injury  in  1894  was  caused  by  an  insufficient, 
amount  of  lime  having  been  used,  this  being  due  to> 
the  fact  that  the  potassium  test  did  not  show  plainly 
the  true  condition  of  the  prepai'ation.”  He  then  em¬ 
phasizes  the  necessity  of  putting  in  quite  a  little; 
more  lime  after  the  test  is  apparently  satisfied. 

Owing  to  the  increased  and  growing  demand  for 
copper  sulphate,  its  price  has  been  raised  this  year. 
It  now  costs  five  or  six  cents  per  pound  in  600-pound 
lots.  It  may  now  be  bought  of  most  druggists  in 
localities  where  much  spraying  is  done.  Last  year, 
druggists  sold  it  at  six  cents  in  any  quantity  desired. 
It  will,  probably,  retail  for  from  7  to  10  cents  per 
pound  this  season.  W.  S.  Powell,  Baltimore,  Md.,and 
E.  R.  Taylor,  Cleveland,  O.,  are  reliable  wholesale 

dealers.  m.  v.  s. 

Value  of  the  Pissardi  Plum. 

A.  D.F.,  Warren  Co.,  la. — lathe  Pissardi  plum  of  any  use  beyond 
being  an  ornamental  tree  ?  Does  it  ever  bear  fruit  ? 

Ans. — No,  its  foliage  is  its  one  merit.  The  purple 
color  is  retained  from  the  time  it  appears  until  killed 
by  frost.  Yes,  it  bears  small,  purple  plums  of  inferior 
quality. 

To  Propagate  Red  Raspberries. 

J.  L.  W.,  Windsor ,  Mass.— How  shall  I  propagate  my  red  rasp¬ 
berries  ? 

Ans. — Let  them  alone  in  good  soil,  and  they  will 
propagate  themselves.  Simply  keep  down  the  weeds. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  filled  with  roots,  suck¬ 
ers  will  spring  up  around  them  thick  enough  to  re¬ 
joice  the  heart  of  any  propagator.  Some  increase 
them  by  root  cuttings ;  simply  cut  the  roots  into  two 
or  three-inch  pieces,  an<]  plant  them  two  or  three 
inches  deep  in  fertile,  mellow  soil. 

Early  Vermont  and  Melrose  Sweet  Corns. 

II.  F.  C.,  Ilingham,  Mass— l  see  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  recommends 
the  Extra  Early  Vermont  sweet  corn  as  first  in  a  succession.  Do 
you  think  that  it  is  as  early  as  the  Cory,  or  earlier?  At  what 
time  does  the  Melrose  mature  in  comparison  with  the  Cory  ? 

Ans. — From  our  own  trials,  we  have,  as  yet,  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  as  to  the  Vermont  corn.  Others  who  should 
know,  claim  that  it  is  earlier  than  Cory,  bears  larger 
ears,  is  of  better  quality,  and  has  a  white  cob.  The 
tornado  destroyed  our  plot  last  summer.  We  shall 
try  it  again  this  season.  Melrose  is  said  to  be  as  early 
as  Cory,  with  much  larger  ears. 

Peaches  on  a  Hill ;  Japan  Plums. 

J.  II.,  Kent,  0. — 1.  How  shall  I  prepare  a  steep  hillside  for  a 
peach  orchard  ?  2.  Are  the  Japanese  plums  hardier  than  peaches? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  plan  on  a  very  steep,  gravelly  hillside, 
was  to  plow  all  one  way  with  a  sidehill  plow,  not  too 
close  to  the  lower  side  of  the  row.  Scatter  a  little 
grass  seed,  either  Red-top  or  Orchard  grass,  on  the 
small  terrace  between  the  trees,  and  by  the  time  they 
begin  to  bear,  the  open  spaces  between  the  rows  will 
be  nearly  level,  and  the  terraces  steep  but  well  held 
up  by  the  grass  roots  and  weeds,  which  are  cut  twice 
each  summer.  2.  We  can  tell  with  more  certainty 
about  the  plums,  a  little  later  in  the  spring,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  they  will  stand  more  cold  than  the 
peach.  The  peaches  are  all  dead  with  us,  but  a  few 
of  the  Japanese  plums  have  pulled  through  so  far. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  babnes. 

What  About  the  Bismarck  Apple  ? 

L.  M.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y.—  It  is  stated  that  the  Bismarck  apple  tree 
is  dwarf,  and  will  bear  in  two  years.  Is  this  statement  true  ? 

Ans. — We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  fruited  in  this 
country.  We  fancy  that  the  Bismarck  is  grafted  upon 
some  dwarfing  stock — like  the  Paradise — which  in¬ 
duces  early  fruiting.  We  would,  at  present,  advise 
only  a  trial  of  this  variety. 

A  Compost  for  Raspberries. 

J.  T.  T.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. — I  have  200  loads  of  muck  just  drawn 
from  the  swamp,  that  I  intend  to  mix  with  an  equal  amount  of 
stable  manure  during  the  summer,  as  a  dressing  for  my  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  next  fall.  What  other  materials  would  be  best  to 
make  this  compost  the  most  valuable  for  this  purpose  ?  Would 
it  be  well  to  mix  unleached  ashes,  and  if  so,  how  many  to  a  ton  of 
the  compost  ?  Would  you  advise  using  bone  or  lime  in  any  way, 
and  if  so,  in  what  proportion  ?  My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  clay 
subsoil  two  to  four  feet  from  the  surface. 

Ans. — The  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when  preparing 
plant  food  for  fruits,  is  that  the  potash  is  the  most 
necessary  element  to  give  an  abundant  crop  of  good 
color  and  quality.  Muck  contains  little  or  no  potash. 
In  raw  muck,  the  nitrogen  is  inert — that  is,  locked  up 
in  such  forms  that  it  is  not  readily  available  as  plant 
food.  By  piling  the  muck  with  manure  so  that  it  will 
heat  and  ferment,  the  muck  is  fined  and  broken  up 
so  that  the  nitrogen  is  made  more  available.  We  might 
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compare  this  composting  of  muckjwith  the  effect  of 
cooking  in  making  indigestible  foods  fit  for  the  tabic. 
Manure  contains  more  of  nitrogen  than  of  either  pot¬ 
ash  or  phosphoric  acid,  so  that,  when  the  two  are 
mixed,  the  mixture  is  still  a  poor  one  for  fruit.  Un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  and  fine  bone  will  help  the  mix¬ 
ture  greatly.  For  every  ton  of  the  compost,  use  100 
pounds  of  wood  ashes  and  30  pounds  of  bone.  Put  a 
load  of  muck  and  manure  together  in  a  flat  pile,  and 
scatter  the  ashes  and  bone  over  it,  then  another  load, 
and  so  on  as  you  build  it  up.  Twice  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  fork  the  piles  over,  beginning  at  one  end  and 
throwing  the  compost  back  so  that  an  entirely  new 
pile  will  be  made.  You  will  not  need  lime,  as  the 
ashes  contain  enough  of  that  substance. 

Rape  and  Crimson  Clover  with  Oats. 

C.  M.,  Chalfont,  Pa. — Is  Dwarf  Essex  rape  a  good  plant  for 
green  manuring,  and  will  it  grow  when  sown  with  oats?  Will  it 
survive  our  winters?  Will  Crimson  clover,  when  sown  with  oats, 
grow  to  a  sufficient  size  to  plow  under  in  the  fall  for  green  ma¬ 
nure,  so  as  to  pay  for  the  inconvenience  in  drying  the  oats,  and 
will  it  be  a  financial  success?  I  have  four  acres  of  Crimson 
clover  sown  in  the  corn  field.  Last  fall,  a  prettier  covering  could 
be  seen  on  no  field  for  miles  around.  This  spring  it  looks  very 
brown  and  dead.  Are  the  winters  here  too  severe  for  it  ?  Is 
spring  or  fall  the  proper  time  to  sow  it,  so  as  to  reap  any  benefit 
from  it  for  green  manuring  ? 

Ans. — VVe  do  not  believe  that  it  will  pay  to  sow 
rape  with  the  oats,  neither  do  we  advise  the  sowing 
of  Crimson  clover.  If  you  are  after  a  crop  of  grain, 
the  Crimson  clover  will  not  amount  to  anything.  We 
would  prefer  to  use  Red  clover  with  the  oats,  though 
much  depends  on  the  crop  that  will  follow  in  the  fall. 
The  chances  are  that  your  Crimson  clover  will  revive 
with  warm  weather,  and  grow  so  fast  that  it  will 
astonish  you.  In  any  event,  the  fall  and  winter 
growth  more  than  paid  for  seed  and  labor.  Late  July 
or  early  August  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Crimson  clover. 
If  it  can  have  water  enough,  it  will  be  reasonably  sure 
to  make  growth  enough  to  carry  it  through  the  winter. 

Miss  Red  Clover  and  Tim  Timothy. 

F.  E.  I).,  Delhi ,  N.  Y. — I  have  25  acres  of  red  slate  soil,  which  I 
wish  to  seed  this  spring,  for  a  permanent  meadow.  What  kinds 
of  grasses  should  I  sow  ?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  peas  with 
the  oats  ?  The  field  has  had  a  light  coat  of  rich  stable  manure 
this  winter. 

Ans. — For  such  land,  there  is  no  better  grass  than 
Timothy.  Sow  not  less  than  six  quarts  per  acre,  and 
one  quart  of  Alsike  clover  seed.  While  this  variety 
of  clover  does  not  benefit  the  land  so  much  as  Red 
clover,  yet  it  cures  light  colored,  does  not  ripen  so 
quickly,  and  buyers  do  not  object  to  a  small  amount 
of  it  in  hay.  If  the  hay  be  fed  on  the  farm,  the  clover 
will  improve  the  quality  of  it.  As  much  Timothy  can 
be  secured  with  clover  as  without  it.  In  a  few  years, 
the  meadow  will  lack  nitrogen,  and  the  clover,  as  it 
dies  out,  will  furnish  it.  Permanent  meadows  are 
usually  neglected,  and  as  grasses  require  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  nitrogen,  and  can  secure  none  of  it  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  atmosphere,  pains  should  be  taken 


to  supply  it.  When  the  clover  dies,  it  leaves  the 
ground  permeated  with  openings  which  admit  the  air 
into  the  soil  and  assist  in  forming  a  reservoir  for  the 
storage  of  water.  While  bringing  to  the  surface  addi¬ 
tional  stores  of  nitrogen,  clover  also  brings  from  the 
subsoil  mineral  matter  and  digests  or  prepares  it  for 
the  more  exacting  grasses ;  therefore,  it  is  well  to 
keep  a  little  clover  constantly  growing  in  association 
with  the  grasses,  even  though  a  little  seed  has  to  be 
sown  every  other  year  and  harrowed  in  early  in  the 
spring.  Peas  should  not  be  sown  with  the  oats,  as 
they  will  shade  the  ground  too  much,  and  the  oats 
should  not  be  sown  as  thickly  as  usual.  Give  the 
grass  a  little  chance  for  moisture  and  sunlight. 

Room  on  the  Roost;  Cutting  Fodder. 

W.J.,  Fredon,  N.  •/. — 1.  What  amount  of  roosting  space — in 
length— does  an  ordinary  sized  chicken  require,  and  what  dis¬ 
tance  apart  should  roosts  be  ?  I  am  building  a  poultry  house, 
and  wish  to  allow  room  enough.  2.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time 
ago,  it  was  remarked  that  corn  fodder  would  not  make  sore 
mouths  in  stock,  if  cut  a  few  inches  long.  What  length  was  men¬ 
tioned,  and  has  it  been  tested  often  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  depends  upon  the  “  ordinary  size”  of 
the  chicken.  For  the  smaller  breeds,  one  foot  in 
length  of  roost  for  each,  is  plenty  ;  larger-  breeds  re¬ 
quire  more.  The  same  with  the  distance  between  the 
roosts  ;  1%  foot  is  about  right,  or,  possibly,  a  little 
more  for  the  larger  breeds.  They  should  not  be  so 
close  as  to  be  crowded  uncomfortably.  In-some  houses, 
pegs  are  placed  in  the  roosts  at  proper  distances 
apart,  so  that  the  hens  will  not  crowd,  as  they  are 
forced  to  roost  between  the  pegs.  2.  We  know  of  a 
case  where  stalks  were  cut  into  four-inch  lengths, 
and  were  then  well  eaten.  The  cow  was  able  to  work 
a  piece  of  this  size  in  her  mouth  without  chewing  on 
the  sharp  edges. 

Is  Salt  a  Fertilizer  ? 

J.  W.H. ,  Conyngham,  Pa. — Many- farmers  recommend  salt  for 
oats,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  corn,  using  about  one-quarter  salt 
and  three-quarters  good  fertilizer.  Which  would  be  the  best  way 
to  apply,  if  used  at  all— broadcast  before  planting,  or  drill  with 
planter  ? 

Ans.— Our  plan  would  always  be  to  broadcast  the 
salt  and  harrow  it  in.  We  do  not  consider  it  of  much 
value  as  a  direct  fertilizer,  but,  like  lime,  often  useful 
for  its  chemical  effects  on  the  soil. 

Bone,  Potash,  and  Coal  Ashes. 

O.E.  L.  (No  address.)— Would  you  recommend  ground  bone  and 
muriate  of  potash  as  a  good  combination  for  a  general  fertilizer 
on  a  market  garden  ?  In  what  proportion  and  amount  per  acre 
shall  I  use  them  to  obtain  the  best  results  ?  Can  I  use  the  above 
as  a  top-dressing  in  spring  on  strawberries  and  asparagus  safely, 
and  are’ three  parts  bone  and  one  potash  about  right  for  these 
crops  ?  I  can  get  coal  ashes  for  the  hauling.  To  what  shall  I 
apply  them  to  get  satisfaction  and  value  ? 

Ans. — The  bone  does  not  give  nitrogen  in  as  soluble 
a  form  as  is  needed  for  quick-growing  vegetables.  For 
strawberries,  the  mixture  given  will  answer,  but  for 
vegetables  we  would  add  to  each  100  pounds  of  bone 
and  potash,  10  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  We  would 
also  like  to  add  15  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  or  dis¬ 


solved  bone  black.  There  is  but  little  actual  fertility 
in  coal  ashes.  They  will  help  the  mechanical  texture 
of  open  soils,  and  are  useful  around  currants  or  on 
other  fruits  where  a  mulch  is  needed. 

Quality  and  Quantity  of  Milk. 

IF.  T.  D.,  Devizes,  Ontario,  Can.—l.  What  is  the  highest  per  cent 
of  fat  found  in  milk  as  taken  from  the  cow  ?  2.  What  per  cent  of 

fat  should  be  found  in  the  milk  of  a  good  dairy  cow?  3.  What 
breed  of  cattle  gives  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  ?  Do  the  Hol- 
steins  give  a  greater  quantity  than  the  Ayrshires  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  highest  of  which  we  have  heard,  is 
about  eight  per  cent.  2.  A  good  dairy  cow  should 
give  from  four  to  five  per  cent  of  fat  in  her  milk.  3. 
Probably  as  a  breed,  the  Holsteins  will  give  more 
milk,  though  there  is  a  great  difference  in  families  or 
strains  of  all  breeds.  Some  families  of  Ayrshires,  for 
example,  have  been  so  carefully  bred  and  selected  for 
milk  production,  that  they  may  excel  Holsteins  that 
have  not  been  so  carefully  bred.  While  cattle  are 
divided  into  breeds  according  to  general  appearance 
and  characteristics,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  individuals  of  the  same  breed  may  differ  widely. 

To  Cleanse  Maple  Syrup. 

C.  G.,  East  Springfield,  Pa. — How  can  I  cleanse  maple  syrup  of 
that  fine  dirt  which  the  strainer  will  not  take  out? 

Ans. — The  sediment  inferred  to  is  maleate  of  lime, 
commonly  called  sugar  sand,  which  is  always  found 
more  or  less  in  maple  sap  after  boiling.  To  remove 
it,  the  hot  syrup  should  be  strained  through  a  closely 
woven  flannel  cloth  into  a  settling  can  or  tank,  and 
drawn  off,  after  standing  24  hours,  by  means  of  a 
faucet  a  little  above  the  bottom-  of  the  can.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  can  the  syrup  while  hot — and  some  of 
our  best  sugar-makers  prefer  this  method — then  the 
syrup  should  be  again  filtered  through  a  felt  strainer, 
which  takes  out  practically  all  the  sediment.  Funnel- 
shaped  felt  strainers  may  be  bought  of  any  dealer  in 
maple-sugar-makers’  supplies.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  change  the  strainers  frequently,  and  wash 
them  thoroughly.  c.  w.  scabff. 

Color  of  Egg  Shell  and  Flavor  of  Egg. 

H.  T. Brad/ ord,  Vt. — Are  the  contents  of  the  dark  brown  eggs 
very  much  richer  than  those  of  the  white  eggs  of  the  Leghorns  ? 
Are  not  the  white  eggs  quoted  in  the  New  York  markets  as  high 
as,  or  higher  than  the  browns  ?  If  so,  why  ? 

Ans. — There  is  little  or  no  chemical  difference  be¬ 
tween  dark  and  white  eggs.  Some  breeders  would 
like  to  have  us  believe  that  there  is  a  characteristic 
difference  in  the  contents  of  Brahma  and  Leghorn 
eggs— just  as  there  is  in  the  butter  from  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins.  They  have  not  been  able  to  prove  it,  how¬ 
ever.  The  fat  globules  in  Jersey  milk  are  consider¬ 
ably  lai-ger  than  those  in  Holstein  milk.  They  rise 
quicker,  and  are  naturally  of  a  darker  color.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  color  or  flavor  of  the  contents  of  eggs  seem 
to  be  due  more  to  season  and  feed  than  to  breed. 
The  New  York  market  demands  a  pure  white  shell, 
and  the  Boston  market  demands  dark  brown  shells, 
so  that  no  real  argument  can  be  based  on  the  color. 


Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or* 
\  chard.  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 

Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for  It  before  buying.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.  Try  It.  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
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SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  R05BS. 

EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
Garge«£and  choicest  collection*  In  America. 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 

beautifully  Illustrated,  free  to  regular  customer#, 
to  others  10c  for  postage. 
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GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS. 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  EVERGREENS. 
Staple  Sorts  and  new  kinds  cheap.  Send  for  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application. 


SURPLUS 


CHESTNUT  TREES 
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GRAFTING  WOOD. 

Paragon,  Parry’s  Giant,  Alpha,  Reliance,  and  all  others. 

Apples,  Pears  and  Cherries  at  one-half  rates.  Champion  Quince  and  Japan 
Plums  at  still  less.  Bismarck  aud  Starr  Apples.  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry,  all 
sizes.  Send  for  special  rates. 

PARRY’S]POMONA^NURSERIES, [Parry,  N.  J. 


Pear,  Apple,  Plum 

Cherry  and  Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  large  block  growing  on  rented  land.  The 
lease  expires  this  spring.  The  stock  must  be  sold 
without  regard  to  cost  of  raising.  Have  fixed  the 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  THE  TREES  ARE  FINE. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  opportunity  offered  plant¬ 
ers  during  the  past  25  years.  WHITING  NURSERY 
CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 


By  the  100, 1,000  or  In  car  lots. 

Michel’s  Early  (earli¬ 
est),  Gandy’s  Prize 
„  -  (latest),  Tlmbrell, 

Marshall  and  Greenville.  Trees  and  plants,  all  kinds. 
Write  for  prices.  None  lower. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 
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Strawberry  Plants 


TREES  GROW  SLEEP,°U 

before  you  know  it  your  reward 
comes  m  fruit  &  shade.  Begin  NOW 
by  writing  for  our  low  prices. 

Flower  City  Nursery  Co.,  27  Crescent  Ave., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Remember  we  pay  the  freight. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grupei«,SmallFrult«,etcrcest  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  samplecurrants  mailed  for 
10c.  Dose,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ltOESClI,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


Peach,  Pear  and  Plum 

Trees  of  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  prices  ever 
offered.  Send  your  list  for  prices  and  be  convinced. 
VVe  mean  to  sell.  Our  stock  is  genuine.  None  better. 
HENRY  LETTS  &  SON,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largestatock  In  Amei* 
lea,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
*  of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc.  ~ 

B.  DOUGLAS* SONS, 
Waukegan.  Hi. 


Surplus  of  Peach  Trees,  Cheap 

Also,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Nut  Trees. 
RIDGELY  Chestnut;  STAYMAN  Apple  and  MILLER 
Raspberry.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  by  the  million, 
from  young  beds  only,  and  of  the  best  quality 
Write  now  for  prices. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


GRAPE  VINES  — 

Moore’s  Early  and  Wyoming  Red.  Special 
prices  while  they  last. 

EUGENE  WILLETT  &  SON,  North  Collins,  N  Y. 


WANTED. 

PEACII  TREES:  2,000  Crosby;  2,000  Elberta.  Also, 
Satsuma  Plums.  State  sizes  and  wholesale  prices. 
Give  prices  of  other  surplus. 

HIGHLAND  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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. - - - wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive  Emperor  Peach  June  bud,  postpaid. 
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Nkw  Cannas  Tried  Last  Season. — 
It  would  seem  that  the  cannas  and  sweet 
peas  are  just  now  the  most  popular  of 
summer  bedding  plants,  and  it  would 
further  seem  that  this  popularity  is  not 
likely  to  grow  less  for  some  years.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  both  classes  will 
be  still  further  improved.  It  would  be 
hard  to  improve  the  foliage  of  the  best 
cannas  of  to-day,  but  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
and  in  the  durability.  We  now  hear  of 
a  new  strain,  not  yet  offered  in  this 
country,  that  bears  flowers  much  larger 
than  the  lai’gest  of  the  best  kinds  known 
to  us.  The  new  dwarf  pea,  Cupid,  is 
certainly  an  acquisition,  and  it  need  not 
be  doubted  that  we  shall  soon  have 
dwarfs  of  as  many  different  colors  as  are 
borne  by  the  tall  kinds  which  need  sup¬ 
port. 

The  new  kinds  of  cannas  tried  the  past 
season  at  the  Rural  Grounds  were  Queen 
Charlotte,  Rose  Unique,  Millet  Fils, 
Tregae  Marie  (?),  Comte  de  Bouchard, 
Madam  Molin,  Madame  .Montefiore,  Ad¬ 
miral  Avellan,  Ami  Pichon,  and  J.  Far- 
quhar. 

Queen  Charlotte  (plants  from  H.  A. 
Dreer,  Philadelphia,  and  Storrs  &  Harri¬ 
son,  Painesville,  O.)  was  the  first  (June 
24)  to  bloom.  The  plant  was  then  18 
inches  high  and  blooming  constantly. 
On  July  10,  the  flower  heads  average  two 
feet  above  the  soil ;  August  9,  the  plants 
were  three  feet  high.  We  have  never 
seen  a  variety  that  gives  so  continuous  a 
bloom,  or  one  that  gives  so  many  flowers 
to  the  panicle.  The  freshly-opened  flower 
is  bright  yellow  with  a  broad  tongue  of 
scarlet.  The  flowers  fade,  the  yellow  to 
a  creamy  white,  and  the  scarlet  to  a  crim¬ 
son.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  elevated 
to  just  the  right  height  above  the  foli¬ 
age,  and  the  foliage  is  perfection  itself. 
September  2,  the  average  height  of  Queen 
Charlotte  was  four  feet.  It  gave  us  more 
flowers  than  any  other  in  the  collection. 
The  flower  heads  were  borne  a  foot 
above  the  foliage — the  petals  are  fairly 
divided  between  yellow  and  scarlet.  We 
know  of  no  other  variety  that  has  such 
broad  leaves.  It  is  a  grand  canna. 

Rose  Unique  bloomed  July  10,  when 
two  feet  high,  the  flowers  elevated  a 
little  above  the  bluish-green  leaves. 
The  panicle  is  not  compact  ;  the  petals 
are  long  and  somewhat  narrow.  The  one 
distinct  characteristic  of  this  variety  is 
the  color  of  the  flowers,  which  evidently 
suggested  the  name,  since  the  shade  does 
approach  the  pink  of  roses. 

Millet  Fils  grew  only  to  the  height  of 
three  feet,  six  inches.  The  flowers  are 
crimson,  borne  in  medium-sized  clusters. 
Its  dwarf  habit  is  the  most  to  be  said  in 
its  favor. 

Tregae  Marie  (our  notes  do  not  tell  us 
whence  it  came)  bloomed  July  10,  the 
plants  two  feet  high,  the  panicles  raised 
several  inches  above  the  leaves.  The 
petals  are  narrow  and  in  color  nearly 
that  of  Rose  Unique.  September  2,  the 
plants  were  five  feet  in  height. 

Comte  de  Bouchard.  On  July  10,  the 
plants  were  two  feet  high,  the  flowers 
borne  a  foot  higher.  This  seems  to  us 
the  finest  canna  of  its  color  we  have  ever 
raised.  The  petals  are  broad,  the  flowers 
well  held  together,  of  a  golden  yellow, 
spotted  over  the  entire  surface  with  a 
bright  crimson,  making  a  sharp  con¬ 
trast.  The  leaves  are  light  green.  On 
September  2,  the  plant  was  about  the 
same  height  as  Admiral  Avellan — nearly 
six  feet. 

Madam  Molin.  On  July  10,  the  plants 
were  but  one  foot  high,  and  the  flower 
heads  only  a  little  above  the  leaves.  The 
color  is  close  to  that  of  Ehemanni,  a 
brilliant  crimson.  August  9,  the  tallest 
flower  stem  was  three  feet.  The  clus¬ 
ters  of  flowers  are  large,  the  petals  of 
(' Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Medicine  is  only  another  term  for  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  Its  unequaled  sales  show  that  the  people 
recognize  it  as  the  one  true  blood  purifier.  It 
gives  renewed  vigor,  new  hope,  high  ambitions. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


HnnrPc  t>J|lc  are  tbe  on]>'  pills  to  take 
*  IvJUU  *  i  III*  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


’  Quality.  Quantity,  size  of  pod,  color  of  pea.  cor- 
ft  rect  height  and  strength  of  vine,  freedom  from 
’  blight  and  certainty  of  crop  are  some  of  the  feat- 
,  ures  that  make  ISreck's  New  Life  Pea  superior  to 
}  ail  others  as  a  main  cron  variety  for  market  and 
private  use.  It  was  tried  by  hundreds  in ’95,  tliou- 
|  sands  will  plant  it  in  ’96.  Our  endorsement  is 
"  without  reservation.  I’kt.  10c ;  qt.  40c ;  pk.  $3.00. 

I  Delivered  Anywhere  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

,  Our  illustrated,  indexed  catalogue  (170  pages) 
ft  contains  news  about  novelties  and  standard 
'  varieties  of  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Vege- 
|  tables,  approved  agricultural  and  horticultural  A 
■  implements,  valuable  cultural  directions,  infor-  W 
v  mation  how  to  preventand  destroy  plant  pests,  \ 
f  particulars  of  our  offer  to  duplicate  first  prizes  m 
,  offered  by  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  so-  \ 
k  cieties  in  the  United  States  and  I'TtKE  DE-  A 
'  LIVERY.  We  mail  it  free,  and  with  it  to  those  " 
ft  who  mention  this  paper,  either  of  the  following  x 
f  selections  for  15c...  or  both  for  25c.  § 

,  ( 1 .)  1  pkt.  lireck’s  Emerald  Gem  Musk  Melon,  \ 

I  new.  1  pkt.  Dig  Poston  Lettuce,  new.  1  pkt.  A 
Rose-Ribbed,  Self  blanching  Celery,  new.  (2.)  \ 
ft  6  plants  Marshall  Strawberry,  “the  best.”  A 

'  Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.  f 

)  Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.  j 
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E  RELIABLE  = 

S  Seeds,  Plan  ts  &  Bulbs  I 

S  are  everywhere  known  as  the  Best.  Why  risk  E 
E  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  E 
-  postage  stamp  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  = 
s  for  1S96— richly  illustrated ;  two  colored  plates  = 
E  on  cover,  of  popular  (lowers.  It  describes  every-  s 
E  thing  New  and  Old,  of  Merit. 

E  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

§714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  § 

niiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimimimiMiimiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiT 


GRASS  SEEDS 

For  Your  Money  Reserve. 

For  all  kinds  of  Grass  and  Field  Seeds;  also,  a  full 
line  of  Garden  Seeds  and  Implements,  write  this  old 
reliable  house.  Catalogue  free  and  price  list  of  Grass 
and  Field  Seeds  mailed  you  on  application. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  largest  handler 

_  of  American-grown 

Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


PDIM?nN  PI  n\/CD  Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 
Unl  mOUll  uLUtLII  pean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  Importer  of  line  grade 
Crimson  Clover  In  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 


BLACK  COW  PEAS. 

The  great  soil  Improver.  For  light  or  medium  soil 
this  crop  is  superior  to  clover  as  a  green  manuring 
crop  to  turn  under.  It  also  makes  a  splendid  nu¬ 
tritious  forage  crop  and  enriches  the  soil,  even 
though  the  crop  is  cut  off.  Write  for  Price  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue,  giving  full  information. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Richmond,  Va. 


COW  PEAS 


SI  per  bushel;  f.  o.  b  ; 
bags  free.  References, 
the  Commercial  Agencies 
SMITH,  WALKER  &  CO.,  Aylett.  Va. 


VINELAND'  selected  seed,  $1.50  ¥11;  5  Mor  over, 

$1.25  V  M.  Cash  with  older.  S.  T.  Dowler, Vineland. N.J 


VINELESS 

SWEET  POTATO 

Our  “GOLD  COW”  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  is  tlie  Greatest 
Sweet  Potato  on  earth.  N'o 
out.  can  oiler  it  this  year 
.  but  ourselves.  It’s  a  fortune 
anyone.  PAYS  20  times  its  cost  in  in¬ 
creased  yield  and  ehestpiiess  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Quality  the  very  best.  Leading  horti¬ 
culturists  say  nothing  equals  it.  Every  farmer 
and  gardener  should  grow  it.  No  vines  to 
bother.  It’s  marvelous.  Nothing  before  ever 
equaled  it.  Order  immediately  before  stock  is 
exhausted.  We  offer  $1<K)  for  the  largest  yields. 
Our  book.“40  years  experience  in  growing  Sweet 
Potatoes,”  Free.  Price  prepaid  1  lb.  $1.00; 
2  lbs. $1 .50;  3 lbs.  $2.00:  SOplants  $1.00;  100,  $1.50; 
500  $5.00;  1000,  $9.00.  Send  club  orders. 
IHJNTINGTOM  SEED  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

VegetableJIowerand  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Centura  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.TH0RBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


GKOUUN  IN  THE  RICH  SOIL  OF  OH^HGE  CO. 


3,000,000  Small  CD  I  TIT 

100,000  rKUi  1 


Plants 

Trees 


ALL  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK 

OUR  SPRING  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE 

A"”ss  T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  =*!;. 


-v  /my 


OCEAN  CITY. 


WE  ARE  HERE  WITH  ^ancity, 

TWO  NEW  STRAWBERRIES  THAT  COME  TO  STAY. 
Millions  of  Plants  !  Sixty  Other  Varieties  ! ! 

Donald’s,  Klintra  and  Palmetto  Asparagus,  .Japan 
Plums,  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  by  the  ear  load,  from 
natural  seed.  A  postal  with  your  name  will  bring  our  20-page 
Catalogue,  if  sent  now  to  . 

jenn.  Peach  Seed.  HARRISON  S,  B6Plin,  Md. 


BERLIN 


ni 


OF  STRAWBERRY 


pen 

■  B  8  IS  For  Spring  was  never  better— all  young 
_  fU?  SL_  mJ  Plants.  Also  have  a  Big;  Stock  of  Ap-  _  _  _  _ 

pie.  Peach,  Plum,  Pear  and  other  FKUIT  TREES.  Catalogue  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  NURSERIES.  Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Maule’s  Extra  Early  Huron  Dent  Corn 

Best  Dent  Corn  grown  for  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  Planted  June  1,  ripened  every  ear  and  yielded 
94  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  for  three  acres.  This 
corn  was  not  in  “  corn  land  ”  and  had  no  hand  work 
or  extra  care.  Price.  $1.25  per  bushel ;  10-bushel 
lots,  $1  per  bushel. 

Day’s  Leafless  Field  Beans 

Best  field  Bean  grown  for  yield  and  quality.  Price. 
$1  per  peck  ;  $3  per  bushel. 

Ridge’s  Queen  Potatoes 

No  potato  grown  that  Is  the  equal  of  Ridge's  Queen 
for  yield  and  quality  combined.  See  Mr.  E.  S.  Car¬ 
man's  trial.  Price,  $1.50  per  bushel ;  $3  per  barrel. 

“  RIDGE  FARM,”  Aldenville,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Norton,  Agent. 

WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  potatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  490  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  is  therefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  in  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  R.  N.-YT.  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  hush.,  60c. ;  bbl.,$1.50.  Mt.  Carbon,  per 
bush.,$l;  bbl.,  $2.50;  10  bbl..  $2.  Rutland  Rose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bush..  $1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Early  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
inches  long,  with  three  oats  in  a  chaff,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr.  B.  Truax,  of  Chittenango  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  bushels 
of  seed.  Price.  $1  per  bush..  50  bush..  85c.  Address 

HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Carman  No.  I 

Potatoes ;  cheap,  to  close  out. 

T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

PURE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain.  American 
Wonder,  90c.  per  bbl.  Polaris,  Ea.  Puritan.  Ea.  Pride, 
$1.20  per  bbl.  Twenty  other  standard  varieties,  25c. 
per  peek  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  Reference,  Bank 
of  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y.  F.  H.  THOMSON.  Holland 
Patent,  N.  Y.,  Fairview  Farm. 


Moneymaker  potatoes.— seed  from  Edw.  f. 

Dibble  Seed  Co.  Strong  growers  and  great  yielders. 
Price,  $1 .25  per  bbl.  Poland -China  Boars,  8  months  old ; 
young  pigs  in  pairs,  not  akin;  sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
spring,  eligible  toO.  P.  C.  Reg.,  for  sale  cheap,  to  make 
room  for  spring  litters.  Holstein  Calves  bred  from 
large  milk  and  butter  producers  and  registered  stock. 
B.  F.  WRIGHT,  North  Ridge,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


DflTMTnCC  Kural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Seed 
IV  I  H  I  ULw  Potatoes,  75  cents  per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b. 

MERRITT  M.  CLARK,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


CqdH  ppfatnoo~Carman  No  n.-y  no.  2, 

OGGU  I  UlulUCo  Owen  Seedling,  etc.,  at  low 


prices. 


L.  W.  McELWAIN,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes' 


■Carman  No.  1,  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2,  etc.  Write 
for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices ! 


Carman  No.  1,  $1.50 
perbarrel;  No.  3,  $1.50; 
Sir  William,  $1.25;  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  75c.  Choice  stock. 
Money  order  office,  Waukesha. 

FRASER  BROS.,  Vernon,  Waukesha  Co.,  WIs. 


SGG(j  POtStOGS  for  Sale.— About 20 choice  varie- 


stock. 


ties.  Lowest  prices  to  close  out 
E.  D.  FARLEY,  Box  088,  Le  Roy,  N  Y. 


POTATOES 


Carman  No.  3. 
Carman  No.  I. 
Moneymaker.  Early  Sunrise. 

Four  best.  Grown  on  natural  potato  land  and 
sprayed.  Cheap  to  close  out. 

WOODWARD  &  JAQUKS,  Lockport,  N  Y 


"W/.'W 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is  but  little  profit  and 
no  pleasure  in  growing  small  berries?  If  you  need  any 
Strawberry  Plants  send  for  m.v  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
full  of  valuable  information,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Also  Novelties  in  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  etc.,  etc. 

C-  S.  I* It  ATT.  It eiidinu.  Ma». 


B 


RUTLER’S  BERRIES 

are  true  to  name,  ffesh  dug,  reasonable 
in  price,  and  Standard  varieties.  No 
Circxis  Poster,  but  honest  descriptive 
list  free.  All  fruits. 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Box  B,  Cromwell.  Conn 


B 


Strong,  Vigorous  Berry  Plants 

are  grown  on  my  soil.  ALL  KINDS.  BEST  VARIE¬ 
TIES.  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Cur¬ 
rants.  SEED  POTATOES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Golden  Mayberry,  Strawberry,  liasp- 
berry,  large  stock;  Asparagus  Hoots; 
Sweet  Potato,  Celery,  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Egg  and  Pepper  Plants.  Lincoln  and  other  Plum 
Trees  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Price  list  for  the 
asking.  1.  &  J.  LEONARD.  Iona,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 


200  Choice  Assorted  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  postpaid,  for$l. 
WM.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


FARMERS 


We  have  a  few  bushels  of  the  Im- 


for  sale  at  a  low  figure.  We  are  having  grand  suc¬ 
cess  with  them  in  Michigan.  Every  farmer  ought  to 
raise  them.  For  particulars  write  at  once. 

VAN  NESS  BROS..  Fremont,  Mich. 


SEED  POTATOES 

To  close  out  surplus,  I  offer  fine  Seed 
as  follows,  until  sold  : 

Per  Bbl.  I  Per  Bbl. 

Carman  No.  1 . $2.00  I  Early  Pride . $2.00 

Carman  No.  3 .  3.00  I  Freeman .  1.50 

Early  Harvest .  2.00  |  Maggie  Murphy _  2.00 

Order  at  once.  Can  ship  immediately. 
FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

I  paid  Thorburn  $20  per  barrel;  have  never  been 
sorry  for  they  are  grand  in  quality  and  production.  1 
have  a  few  barrels  for  sale  at  $2.50  f .  o.  b. 

C.  A.  SWEET,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

PflTATflFQ  Empire  State  Express  (earliest  of 
iU  I  n  I  ULw  all),  sample  0c.,  with  Carman  No.  1, 
10c.  Four  quarts  of  most  new  kinds  for  26c.  Thirty 
newest  varieties.  Wholesale  price  list  free. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


SI 


a  barrel  for  Orphans,  Dutton  and  White  Seed¬ 
lings.  Am.  Wonders  and  Maggie  Murphys. 
:  Selected  stock,  12  barrels,  $10. 

ED.  8.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


up]?])  POTATOES  You  can  b,‘y  ,hem  wav  down 

iJLlLD  lUHUOhd  cheap.  10  varieties,  warranted 
true  to  name.  $1  and  upwards  per  barrel.  List  free. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 
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RURAUSMS — Continued , 
medium  breadth,  and  enduring.  The 
largest  leaves  are  17x7  inches,  of  a  dark- 
green  color  edged  with  purple.  Septem¬ 
ber  2.  Height,  four  feet. 

Madame  Montefiore  (Dreer)  bloomed 
July  1,  the  plants  two  feet  tall.  July  10, 
the  plants  were  3}£  feet  high,  the  flower 
panicle  elevated  18  inches  above  the 
green  leaves.  August  9  the  flower  pan¬ 
icles  were  six  feet  high  and  30  inches 
above  the  leaves  on  strong,  perfectly 
straight  stems.  This  variety  is  not  a 
great  bloomer.  Many  of  the  leaves  are 
20  inches  long  and  9  inches  wide.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow  with 
spots  of  feeble  crimson.  September  2, 
this  variety  was  the  tallest  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  being  six  feet,  four  inches  to  the 
top  of  the  flower  stem.  It  bears  its 
torch-like  head  of  flowers  far  above  the 
foliage  supported  by  an  arm  at  least  two 
feet  in  height  above  the  foliage. 

Admiral  Avellan  (Dreer).  There  is  no 
better  variety  among  the  dark  colored 
foliage  class.  Some  of  the  leaves  (Aug¬ 
ust  1)  are  two  feet  long,  of  a  rich  shade 
of  dark  purplish  green  with  veins  of 
darker  purple.  There  are  not  many 
flowers  in  the  cluster.  The  petals  are 
broad  and  of  a  reddish  orange  color. 
The  flower  stems,  August  1,  were  three 
feet  in  height,  the  flowers  raised  a  foot 
above  the  leaves  and  borne  in  rather 
small,  slender  clusters.  The  chief  value 
of  this  variety  rests  in  its  grand  foliage. 
The  largest  leaves  are  22  inches  long 
and  734  inches  broad.  September  2,  the 
height  of  the  plant  was  five  feet,  six 
inches. 

Ami  Pichon  (Dreer)  was  late  to  bloom. 
August  9,  the  flower  stalks  were  four 
feet  in  height  bearing  fine  heads  of  flow¬ 
ers  which  are  of  a  rich  scarlet  with  lines 
of  crimson.  The  leaves  (medium  green) 
are  22  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide. 
The  foliage  is  splendid.  September  2, 
the  plants  were  five  feet  high.  The 
petals  are  very  broad. 

J.  Farquhar — our  notes  are  deficient — 
September  2,  was  nearly  six  feet  high. 
The  petals  are  narrow — a  broad  crimson 
tongue  on  a  yellow  ground. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  previous 
years,  we  have  given  the  lengths  of  the 
plants — foliage  and  flowering  stems.  It 
is  important  if  we  would  have  a  well- 
balanced,  symmetrical  bed,  that  the  tall¬ 
est  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  middle. 
It  is  important,  too,  that  the  color  of  the 
leaves  be  given.  These  in  cannas  vary 
from  a  pea-green  to  a  deep  maroon  or 
purple.  In  massing,  one  wants  all  the 
colors  evenly  distributed.  The  culture 
of  cannas  is  of  the  simplest.  The  plants 
are  not  the  favorite  food  of  insects. 
They  will  thrive  during  the  severest 
droughts.  They  need  a  deep,  rich, 
mellow  soil,  to  be  sure,  if  we  would  have 
them  do  their  best. 

Tby  the  President  Wilder  and  White 
Imperial  currants . 

Manifestly  there  are  Crimson  Ram¬ 
blers  and  Crimson  Ramblers;  but  the 
cause  of  the  difference  is  not  so  manifest 
as  the  fact.  Mr.  H.  N.  Smith  of  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  has  this  to  say: 

I  noticed  a  recent  communication  iu  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  in  regard  to  the  Crimson  Rambler  rose,  which 
was  very  similar  to  my  own  experience  with  it 
last  season.  My  plant  which  was  obtained  from 
a  most  reliable  florist,  made  a  feeble  growth  and 
mildewed  badly  in  spite  of  good  treatment  and 
the  use  of  sulphur,  all  through  the  season,  which 
was  rather  wet,  but  other  roses  near  by  did  well. 


Cheap  Excursions  to  the  l/l/est  and 
Northwest. 

On  April  21  and  May  5,  1896,  the  North- 
Western  Line  (Chicago  &  North-Western 
R’y)  will  sell  Home  Seekers’  excursion 
tickets  at  very  low  rates  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  points  in  Northern  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Northwestern  Iowa,  Western 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  including  the  famous 
Black  Hills  district.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to  ticket  agents  of  connecting 
lines  or  address  H.  A.  Gross,  G.  E.  P.  A  , 
423  Broadway,  New  York. — Adv. 


We  would  like  our  friends  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  try  the  dry  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  as  a  preventive  of  the  flea 
beetle  upon  potatoes.  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  positively  that  it  will  keep 
them  from  the  vines,  but  that  the  vines 
upon  which  we  used  it  'Constantly  last 
year  were  not  harmed  by  the  beetle. . . . 

Mr.  Carson,  of  the  Kew  Gardens, 
England,  has  recently  experimented  as 
to  the  best  method  of  preserving  oranges. 
He  buried  them  under  three  to  four 
inches  of  dry  soil,  and  after  over  six 
months,  found  them  quite  sound . 

Sorghum  as  Fodder. 

A.  H.  G.,  Lawrence,  Kan. — The  ques¬ 
tion  of  cheap  and  nutritious  feed  for 
stock,  is  one  of  large  importance.  Some 
time  ago,  eastern  correspondents  con¬ 
sidered  sweet-corn  fodder,  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  not  a  safe,  reliable 
keeping  fodder  for  winter  use.  I  have 
used  sorghum  for  25  years  in  Kansas,  as 
a  feed  for  horses  and  cows,  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  remarkable 
as  a  food  for  young  stock,  as  colts  and 
calves ;  they  will  leave  any  other  for 
sorghum,  and  they  make  the  largest 
growth  on  such  fodder.  It  is  easy  to 
grow,  cure  and  keep ;  if  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  it  needs  care  to  cure  well  before 
stacking.  It  keeps  stacked  well ;  no 
water  will  penetrate  it  or  while  shocked 
in  the  field,  but  my  way  mostly,  is  to 
plant  it  with  a  corn  planter,  set  the  slides 
to  drop  only  half  the  bulk  as  for  corn,  and 
put  the  drills  close,  cultivate  as  for  corn, 
and  shock  it  the  same.  It  thus  yields 
more  feed  than  anything  else.  In  feed¬ 
ing  to  grown  stock,  feed  it  only  nights, 
and  corn  fodder  mornings. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-yoiuceh. 
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L  canker  worm 

is  a  dangerous  foe  to 

a  tree  if  he  succeeds  in 

getting  up  among  the  ^ 
branches. 

}top  him  with 

“DENDROLENE”  f* 

the  new  insecticide 
from  the  New  Jersey 

P  .  A  » 
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ironi 

Experiment  Station.  _ 
“It  Stops  them  all.”  $ 
It  is  harmless,  clean  to  $ 
handle,  and  easy  to  £« 

AV. 

apply* 

Book  about  it  free. 

30WKER  COMPANY, 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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Will  Produce 

PERFECT  FRUIT! 

We  tell  you  all  about  spraying  am 
care  of  fruit  in  our  82-pg.  illustrate- 1 
book— free.  Our  Pumps  and  Nozzle;  VJ 
win  highest  honors  in  every  tesi.W 

The  Demlng  Co.  Salem  O.*^ 

W.  Agts.,  Henion  <fc  Uubbell.Cliica'-o 


SPRAY  PUMPS. 

JPANSIVEI  DOUBLE  ITHOUSANDS , 

BUCKETS.  IACTING.  |  IN  USE. 

Largest  Pump  and  Hay  Tool 
W orUs  In  the  U.  S. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Write  for  Particular*,  Price*,  etc.  Ask  your  dealer 

•.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  Ashland,  0.  Myers* 


A  Thousand  Gals 

OF  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE 
reduced  to  a  mist 
is  a  fair  day’s  work 
for  the  .... 

ECLIPSE  No.  3, 

or  2,000  Gallons  for  No  5. 


send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MOBLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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j-  Cincin 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 

•  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


Now  York. 


■  Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Muss. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


CONSIDER  THE  COST.  Suppose  the 
building  is  60x25x20.  It  will  require 
to  paint  it,  14  gals,  ready-mixed  paint 
at  $1.25  per  gal. — $17.50;  or,  four  25-lb.  kegs 
of  white  lead,  $6.00  ;  five  gals,  pure  linseed 
oil,  $2.50  ;  four  cans  tinting  colors,  80  cts.  ; 
y2  pt.  Japan  dryer,  15  cts.;  x/2  pt.  turpentine, 
5  cts.  Total,  $9.50  —  a  saving  of  $8.00 
in  favor  of 

Pure  White  Lead 

without  considering  its  greater  durability.  Examine  the 
brand  (see  list).  For  colors  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No  trouble  to  make  or 
match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


“UP-TO-DATE”  Ik 

SPRAY  Pumps 

Delivered  Express  or  Freight— Free. 

latest  iniprovod,  all-brass  pumps— warranted  for  three  years." 
Over  40, OOO  in  use.  Endorsed  by  leading  Entomologists.  Your  money 
bark  if  pump  doesn’t  give  absolute  satisfaction.  Prices  to  fit  the 
times.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Spray  Calendar,  and  Treatise  on  Spraying — all  mailed  free 

Agcnta  wanted.  P.  C.  LEWIS  JUNUFACTUIUK  CO.,  Box  95,  Catskill,  H.  Y. 


EMPIRE 

king: 


The  only 
Pump  with 
a  Perfect 
Agitator 
a  paddle 
worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 
cally — our  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
solid  brass  plunger,  double  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 
auction  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 
of  hose  and  two  improved  spray  nozzles.  ,No  scorching  the  foliage.  No  leather  or 
rubbeT  valves.  No  open  place  in  top  of  barrel  to  receive  leaves  and_dirt._  Catalogue  free. 


Address  FIELD 


CO.,  13  Market  St.,  LOCKPOKT,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Celery  Growers ! 

Are  you  troubled  with  Celery  Blight  ?  If  you  are  you  ought  to  know  about  FUNGIRTCNK.  which  effec¬ 
tually  checks  and  prevents  it.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

J.  H.  TI 15  HITS,  Manufacturing  Chemist.  213  Temple  Street,  ASTOKIA.  Ding  Island,  N.  Y 


I  rPPrTTIO  CHAMPION  DRY 
Ltbbtl  1  N  POWDER  GUN. 

For  Orchard, 
Vineyard  or  Field. 
A  Dry  Sprayer. 

No  Bother  with 
Water  or  Plaster. 
Time  and  Money 
Saved. 

Thousands  in  Use. 

A  Fruit  Grower  writes:  ‘  Can  treat  100  large  plum 
and  apple  trees  per  day.  Used  your  Fungiroid  on 
potatoes  and  fruit  trees  with  good  results." 

Treats  two  rows  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  a  man  walks 

Ask  for  Leggett  &  Bro.’s  pure  Paris-green;  It  Is  the 
best. 

TWENTY  FOUR-PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


LEGGETT  & BRO. 


Manufacturers  &  Patentees 
1 301  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


P  s,PxPlwR  SPRAYER 

For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards. 

HAS  TUB  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  HORSE¬ 
POWER  SPRAYER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

wpA°RsffilvNETL^D  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.  O.  Box  35.  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 


Being  specialists  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  spray  pumps,  we  produce  a 
superior  article.  Our  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Pumps  are  unsurpassed. 

PRAY  PUMP 

Nc  Codlin  Moth,  Bugs,  Curculio, 

1  etc  .  escape  where  our  punips  are 
used  Write  for  circulars.  Big 
money  for  agents.  We  pay  the  freight, 

(ASHLAND  MFC.  CO.  Box  "B,  ’ Ashland 


ONCE  USED, 
ALWAYS  USED. 


Bigelow’s  Liquid  Paris-Green  and 

London  Purple.  Mingles  freely  when  put 
in  water.  Never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  the 
sprayer.  Guaranteed  not  to  burn  the  foliage. 
Sure  death  to  all  insects  that  feed  on  veget  atiou 

Bigelow’s  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Prevents  and  destroys  all  fungous  growth, 
viz.,  blight,  rust,  smut,  rot,  etc.  Circulars 
and  calendars  giving  full  instructions  iu 
spraying,  sent  free  on  application. 


BIGELOW  &  CO.,  679  Larrabee  St.,  Chicago,  III 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GRAY'S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  oDce  will  never  be  without  it.  Cat 
sprinkle  more  than  one  acre  in  an  hour  will 
xVit.  It  saves  half  of  the  Paris  Green  again., 
any  other  method.  Prloe  $3.50 

circulars  10  E.  Goettsche,  Mfr., 

,  1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 
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21  STYLES 
BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on 


and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free. 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY 
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SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS] 

from  the  Pests  BY  BUYINC  j 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER.; 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel,  i 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying  j 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  j 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

THE  Rest  PAY.THE  BEIT] 

Our  book  on  SPRAYERBwill  give  J 
you  valuable  information;  it  lai 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN.  CT. 

N.  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO.  | 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
otrered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  $1.2o  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CI1AS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  10%  francB. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  l'Adv.,’’  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
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Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
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Again  we  say  that  this  is  the  year  for  buying  seed 
potatoes.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  against  another 
such  crop  as  we  had  in  1895.  Stand  by  the  potato  as 
stiff  as  the  starch  that  comes  out  of  it.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy  the  newer  varieties  at  less  than  cost. 

© 

Neighbor  Jones  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and 
his  mowing  machine  in  the  fence  corner,  last  fall. 
The  consequence  is  that  he  has  two  tools  this  spring 
hearing  a  crust  of  rust.  Neighbor  Jones  has  another 
tool — his  mind.  If  that  has  passed  the  winter  in  the 
fence  corner  of  some  old  notion  or  prejudice,  it  also 
has  a  coat  of  rust  on  it.  Rust  on  the  visible  tools  is 
bad  enough,  but  mental  rust  is  worse  yet.  How 
about  the  rust  on  your  mind  ? 

© 

All  through  the  South,  as  we  have  often  said,  you 
will  find  corn  fields  with  rows  of  cow  peas  growing 
between  the  rows  of  corn.  The  pea  vines  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  corn,  and  when  plowed  under  after 
making  their  growth,  furnish  fertility  for  the  next 
corn  crop.  Some  of  our  northern  gardeners  make  use 
of  this  principle  in  a  still  more  practical  way.  They 
plant  early  peas  in  wide  rows  and,  at  the  proper  time, 
plant  sweet  corn  between  the  rows  of  peas.  Then, 
when  the  peas  are  picked,  the  vines  may  be  plowed 
under  to  fertilize  the  corn.  Of  course,  the  small- vined 
varieties  of  peas  are  best  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
pickers  are  obliged  to  use  care  in  avoiding  the  corn. 

© 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  makes  the  following  statement  re¬ 
garding  his  experience  with  Crimson  clover  : 

Crimson  clover  will  stand  the  average  winter  of  northern  Ohio 
when  the  seed  is  sown  in  July  or  early  in  August.  When  our  patch 
gets  to  its  best  we  purpose  to  plow  it  under  so  as  to  get  a  place 
for  potatoes.  With  the  present  high  price  of  hay,  it  seems  almost 
wicked  to  plow  under  such  a  crop  of  green  food.  Of  course,  the 
great  point  is  that  you  have  a  heavy  stand  of  clover  on  your 
ground  in  nine  or  ten  months  after  the  seed  was  put  in. 

We  have  never  believed  that  it  will  pay  the  average 
farmer  to  try  to  cut  Crimson  clover  for  hay.  It  does 
not  ripen  in  good  hay  weather.  We  would  use  it  for 
pasture,  soiling  or  ensilage,  or  plow  it  under  for 
green  manuring. 

© 

Governor  Coffin,  of  Connecticut,  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature  for  1895,  suggested  that  the  State  ap¬ 
propriate  money  for  the  special  purpose  of  studying 
the  nutritive  values  of  various  human  foods.  He  says 
that  more  than  half  the  incomes  of  those  who  work 
in  town  and  city,  is  spent  for  food.  If  these  work¬ 
men  can  be  taught  to  select  their  food  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  nutritive  value,  it  is  evident  that  quite  a 
saving  can  be  made.  The  legislature  appropriated 
$1,800  for  this  work,  and  elaborate  experiments  are 
now  being  made  at  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station, 
which  will  surely  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
human  food  values.  To  aid  in  this  work,  a  large 
apparatus  has  been  prepared  into  which  a  man  or 
animal  may  be  placed  for  hours  or  days,  so  that  the 
food,  drink  and  air  given  him,  as  well  as  all  excreta, 
can  be  measured  and  analyzed.  The  potential  energy 
of  the  materials  taken  into  the  body  and  given  off 
from  it,  the  heat  radiated  from  it,  and  the  mus¬ 
cular  work  done,  can  all  be  measured.  The  results 
will  be  interesting  and,  certainly,  ought  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  valuable  conclusions.  We  doubt 
the  possibility  of  making  out  any  satisfactory  gen¬ 
eral  “  balanced  ration  ”  for  human  beings,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  study  of  the  nutritive  values 
of  food  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  diet  and 
digestion,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  who 
must  count  the  cost  of  living. 


Mr.  Scarff,  on  page  287,  sounds  a  note  of  warning 
regarding  the  “stove  shark.”  We  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  this  game  for  some  time.  A  number  of  our  read¬ 
ers  and  friends  have  either  bought  the  stoves  or  have 
been  induced  to  do  so.  In  almost  every  case  that  has 
come  under  our  observation,  there  has  been  trouble 
about  the  settlement  of  notes,  and  we  conclude  that 
the  “stove  snark”  is  a  worthy  follower  of  the  famous 
“creamery  shark”  which  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  chased  into 
bankruptcy  last  year.  We  expect  to  open  on  the 
“stove  shark”  in  the  same  way.  In  the  meantime,  our 
advice  to  all  farmers  is  to  let  wandering  salesmen 
alone.  Never  sign  a  note  for  a  stranger,  but  patronize 
some  reliable  house  when  you  need  a  stove. 

© 

A  number  of  our  new  readers  continue  to  ask  about 
the  pJan  of  soaking  seed  potatoes  in  a  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  to  prevent  scab.  Briefly  stated,  here 
is  the  story  :  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  in  a  wooden  bucket,  using  two  gallons  of  water. 
Add  this  liquid  to  14  gallons  of  water,  and  stir  it  well. 
Wash  the  potatoes,  put  them  in  a  sack  or  fine  wire 
basket,  and  lower  them  into  the  liquid.  Let  them 
soak  90  minutes,  lift  out,  drain  dry,  and  cut  for  seed. 
Seed  that  is  very  scabby,  may  be  soaked  two  hours. 
Potatoes  soaked  in  this  way  and  planted  on  clean 
ground,  are  reasonably  sure  to  be  free  from  scab.  If 
planted  on  ground  used  last  year  for  potatoes  that 
were  affected  by  the  scab,  this  treatment  would  not 
be  so  effective. 

© 

It  was  reported,  some  weeks  ago,  that  the  bill  to 
regulate  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  “  filled”  cheese, 
was  in  danger,  and  that  Congress  might  substitute  a 
measure  not  at  all  satisfactory.  When  that  was 
known,  telegrams  and  letters  began  to  pour  in  from 
all  over  the  country.  They  came  from  farmers,  cheese- 
makers  and  dealers,  exporters  and  others,  who  know 
how  damaging  this  filled  cheese  business  is.  Chair¬ 
man  Grosvenor  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  complains  that  he  received  a  telegram  on  the 
subject  every  15  minutes,  and  was  frequently  disturbed 
at  night  by  them.  That’s  right.  The  farmers  are 
learning  how  to  make  their  wants  known.  If  they 
would  disturb  the  sleep  of  a  few  more  Congressmen 
at  the  proper  time,  they  would  breed  fewer  night¬ 
mares  over  the  home  mortgage. 

Thomas  Dorlon  Carman,  father  of  Elbert  S.  Carman 
and  Adaline  M.  Snedeker,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,on  Thursday,  April  16.  Mr.  Carman 
was  born  in  1809,  and  enjoyed  vigorous  health  up  to 
within  three  days  of  his  death.  Many  of  our  older 
readers  will  remember  Mr.  Carman’s  connection  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  20  years  ago,  as  well  as  the  extended 
sketch  of  his  life — written  by  his  son  some  years  since. 

Mr.  Mapes  comes  pretty  close  to  the  point  when  he 
says,  on  page  298,  that  no  one  seems  to  know  just 
what  to  suggest  as  an  ideal  balanced  ration  for  a  hen. 
Before  starting  to  prepare  these  notes  on  “  Feeding  a 
Hen,”  we  read  any  number  of  articles  on  poultry  feed¬ 
ing,  and  concluded  that  all  we  could  safely  do  would 
be  to  suggest  and  urge  poultry  keepers  to  experiment 
and  observe.  It  has  taken  years  and  years  to  work 
out  the  facts  that  form  the  basis  for  our  cattle  feed¬ 
ing,  and  even  now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  science 
is  but  in  its  infancy.  What  we  need  in  this  country, 
is  a  careful  and  conscientious  experiment  with  feeding 
poultry.  It  should  run  through  several  years,  and  give 
us  data  to  settle  some  of  the  pointed  questions  that 
have  been  brought  out  under  “  Primer  Science.”  We 
will  guarantee  that  the  experiment  station  that  takes 
up  this  matter  in  a  business-like  way,  can  make  itself 
the  most  popular  institution  of  the  sort  in  this  country. 

© 

A  study  of  our  Crimson  clover  patch  shows  some 
interesting  things.  The  soil  is  heavy  and  strong.  The 
seed  was  sown  early  in  August  after  a  crop  of  early 
potatoes  grown  under  a  mulch.  The  stand  was  best 
on  a  portion  that  was  rolled  after  seeding.  The  sea¬ 
son  was  very  dry,  and  the  plants  made  but  a  feeble 
growth  during  the  fall.  They  appeared  to  stand  the 
cold  winter,  but  in  March,  when  the  ground  began  to 
crack  and  “heave,”  many  of  the  plants  were  killed. 
We  find  them  now  dead  and  loose  in  the  ground,  so 
that  the  whole  large  root  may  be  easily  pulled  out. 
Apparently,  when  the  ground  split  and  cracked,  the 
whole  plant  was  lifted  up,  and  its  rootlets  were  broken 
off  so  that,  when  the  soil  settled  back,  the  plant  did 
not  go  with  it.  There  are  still  living  plants  enough 
left  to  make  a  fair  stand,  and  they  are  now  growing 
well.  The  stand  appears  to  be  best  where  straw  or 
manure  was  left  as  a  partial  mulch.  It  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  Crimson  clover  is  better  suited  to  lighter 
than  to  heavier  soils.  Early  seeding  is  necessary,  and 
rolling  or  packing  after  seeding  is  advisable.  We  con¬ 


clude  that  it  is  a  good  plan,  if  possible,  to  put  Crim¬ 
son  clover  on  land  where  manure  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  to  haul  the  manure  out  while  the  frost 
is  in  the  ground,  and  spread  it  over  the  clover.  In 
this  way,  you  will  get  your  manure  out  at  a  good 
time,  and  also  help  the  clover.  Our  opinion  is  that 
Crimson  clover  is  better  suited  to  vegetable  or  fruit 
culture  than  to  general  farming. 

© 

In  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  Arizona,  we  find 
an  account  of  the  trial  of  four  Indians  who  were  sent 
to  jail  for  stealing  some  ponies  which  they  traded  for 
food.  One  of  them  made  this  little  speech  : 

For  hundreds  of  years,  my  people  have  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gila  River.  We  have  always  been  honest  and  peaceful,  and  have 
supported  ourselves  and  never  asked  for  any  help  from  the  Great 
Father  at  Washington.  We  have  raised  our  own  wheat  and  corn, 
and  ground  it  in  our  own  metates.  Until  the  past  few  years,  we 
have  always  had  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  our  farms,  and  never 
knew  what  want  was.  We  always  had  grain  stored  up  for  a  full 
year’s  supply.  We  were  happy  and  contented.  Since  the  white 
men  came  and  built  the  big  canals  and  acequias,  we  have  no 
water  for  our  crops.  The  Government  refuses  to  give  us  food, 
and  we  do  not  ask  for  it  ;  we  only  ask  for  water,  for  we  prefer  to 
earn  our  own  living  if  we  can.  I  am  no  thief,  and  I  will  not  beg, 
but  my  wife  and  children  were  hungry,  and  I  must  either  steal  or 
they  must  starve.  So  I  took  the  horses  and  traded  them  for 
grain,  and  the  hunger  of  my  family  was  satisfied.  You  can  do 
with  me  what  you  will.  I  have  spoken. 

It  appears  that  these  Indians  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  secure  lands  and  work  them,  if  they  can  obtain 
water  for  irrigation.  When  an  Indian  really  wants 
water,  it  seems  to  us  like  a  very  singular  proceeding 
to  deprive  him  of  it.  Instead  of  turning  these  desert 
lands  and  the  water  right  over  to  speculators  and  cor¬ 
porations  to  sell  at  a  great  profit,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Government  first  to  make  sure  that  the  Indians 
are  supplied.  It  is  a  step  backward  in  civilization,  to 
permit  white  men  to  grab  water  rights  away  from 
Indians,  and  thus  drive  them  into  crime. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

A  maiden  lady  owned  a  piece  of  ground, 

And  morn  and  eve  in  summer  she  was  found 
Within  her  garden.  But  her  neighbor  kept 
A  flock  of  hens,  and  while  she  worked  or  slept, 

With  busy  feet  they  dug  her  finest  seed. 

In  vain  she  chased  them  at  her  utmost  speed, 

And  “shooed”  and  stoned  them— quite  undignified, 

The  while  her  neighbor  laughed  until  he  cried. 

But  women  who  can  foil  the  wiles  of  men, 

Will  not  be  daunted  by  a  Leghorn  hen. 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,  still  can  block 
Man’s  ridicule,  and  give  his  nerves  a  shock. 

Our  lady  cried  a  bit— as  was  her  right— 

Then  took  some  cards  and  on  each  one  did  write 
“  Please  keep  your  hens  at  home  !  a  seed  of  corn 
She  strung  to  each— with  early  break  of  dawn— 

Back  came  the  hens;  they  gobbled  grain  and  string — 

Then  back  for  home  they  started  on  the  wing. 

From  every  mouth  there  dragged  the  lady’s  card. 

“  Please  keep  ”  ;  he  scratched  his  head— his  heart  was  hard, 

But  shame  cut  through  it  like  a  knife,  and  hence 
His  hens  no  more  flew  o’er  the  lady’s  fence. 

A  golden  mean— the  miser. 

Irrigation  for  the  lawn  dry. 

No  animal  so  dainty  as  the  sheep. 

Better  a  bathroom  than  a  parlor  ! 

The  ill-bread  cook  is  seldom  kneady  enough. 

Life  insurance  is  all  right— so  is  wife  insurance. 

It  will  pay  you  to  plant  an  improved  chestnut  tree. 

It  will  soon  pay  to  begin  to  salt  down  some  of  the  fresh  eggs. 

Tue  Crimson  clover  and  winter  oats  reports  are  coming  in. 
Where  is  yours  ? 

Some  men  are  like  seeds.  They  must  be  put  in  hot  water  before 
they  will  sprout. 

Now  let  us  hear  how  some  of  that  shredded  fodder  from  the 
corn  busker  came  through  the  winter. 

Lots  of  poultry  flocks  need  grit.  It  should  be  fed  in  large 
chunks  to  the  man  who  rules  the  roost. 

S.  H.  Derby  of  Delaware  estimates  the  cost  of  spraying  an  apple 
tree  five  times  as  10  cents  for  material  and  labor. 

The  latest  advice  to  amateurs  is  to  soak  a  corn  cob  overnight 
and  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  big  hole  when  transplanting  tomato 
plants  ! 

The  craze  just  now  is  for  red  apples.  Don’t  think  that  a  red 
skin  will  always  sell  a  poor  taste.  It  is  possible  to  overdo  this 
red  craze. 

A  trotter’s  son  with  Hackney  blood,  that  picks  its  feet  up  as 
it  should,  and  has  some  pride  in  head  and  tail,  will  never  fail  of 
ready  sale. 

In  1890,  there  were,  in  this  country,  12,690,152  families.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  scheme  of  improving  your  own  family  before  you 
begin  on  the  other  12,690,151  ? 

If  one  purpose  to  plant  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  the  method  of 
sprouting  described  on  the  first  page  will  enable  him  to  determine 
much  about  their  size  and  manner  of  growth. 

The  earth  mulch  is  a  good  frost  protector.  Many  a  crop  of 
early  jiotatoes  and  tomato.es  has  been  saved  by  throwing  a  light 
covering  of  earth  over  them  when  frost  threatened. 

Our  legislatures  have  ground  out  so  many  laws  that  a  complete 
report  of  American  cases  would  cover  5,000,000  pages.  By  reading 
50  pages  a  day,  a  man  might  cover  it  all  in  230  years  !  All  these 
billions  of  words  written  to  explain  the  Ten  Commandments  ! 

We  have  examined  a  sample  of  30  tons  of  ensilage  made  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  from  frosted  corn.  It  is  sour  and  almost  charred— unfit  for 
stock  food,  and  useful  only  as  manure.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  sample,  we  suspect  that  the  silo  is  not  tight,  and  that  no  water 
was  used  on  the  stalks  as  they  were  put  in. 
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Many  breeders  of  purebred  live  stock  complain  that 
some  would-be  buyers  think  that  they  should  be  able 
to  secure  first-class  animals  of  the  breed  desired,  per¬ 
fect  in  every  point,  at  about  the  price  of  ordinary 
stock.  This  is  unreasonable.  Such  stock  is  worth 
much  more  ;  first,  because  it  has  cost  much  more  to 
produce  it,  and  second  and  chiefly,  because  the  years 
of  intelligent  breeding  and  care  that  it  represents, 
have  fitted  it  to  reproduce,  in  a  great  degree,  those 
qualities  which  render  the  breed  a  desirable  and  valu¬ 
able  one.  It  costs  much  more  to  produce  choice  pure¬ 
bred  stock  than  scrub  animals.  There  is  always 
present  a  tendency  toward  degeneration,  and  the 
breeder  must  be  always  on  the  alert,  selecting  the 
best  and  mating  them  intelligently,  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  the  breed.  Many  inferior  specimens  must 
be  sacrificed  at  far  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
Probably  never  before  could  good  breeding  stock  be 
purchased  so  cheaply  ;  yet  extreme  low  prices  from 
unknown  breeders  must  always  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  quality  of  the  stock.  Poor  stock  is  dear  at  any 
price — for  breeding  purposes.  Don’t  expect  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  Don’t  expect  to  buy  a  sitting 
of  eggs  that  will  hatch  prize-winning,  purebred  fowls, 
for  the  same  price  that  you  would  pay  for  a  dozen  at 
the  corner  grocery.  Don’t  expect  choice  stock  for 
scrub  prices — unless  you  are  a  scrub  man. 

0 

The  Filled  Cheese  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
passed  that  body  by  a  good  majority  at  the  closing 
session  last  week.  The  bill  was  not  all  that  was 
desired  by  the  advocates  of  the  bills  first  introduced, 
one  of  the  best  of  which  was  the  Wilber  bill,  which 
was  outlined  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  14  ;  but  it  is 
fairly  satisfactory  to  the  dairy  interests,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  pass  the  Senate  and  become  a  law 
without  delay.  If  it  do,  it  will  put  filled  cheese  in 
the  same  category  as  oleomargarine  and  other  abom¬ 
inable  frauds.  The  bill,  as  passed,  makes  the  fee  for 
the  retailer’s  license  only  nominal ;  but  this,  of  itself, 
is  of  small  moment.  The  greatest  point  is  to  enforce 
the  stamping  of  the  cheese  with  its  true  name,  and  to 
force  the  selling  of  it  for  what  it  is.  Formerly,  large 
quantities  of  this  cheese  have  been  made  for  exporters, 
sent  from  the  factory  without  being  branded,  and 
branded  by  the  exporters  according  to  the  orders  re¬ 
ceived.  This  abominable  practice  has  nearly  ruined 
our  export  trade  in  cheese.  Some  mendacious  news¬ 
papers  have  striven  to  make  capital  for  themselves  by 
claiming  that  this  act  was  oppressive  of  the  poor  man 


by  cutting  off  his  supply  of  a  cheap  and  wholesome 
article  of  food.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth. 
Filled  cheese  is  not  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  is 
not  cheap  when  its  nutriment  is  compared  with  the 
nutriment  contained  in  full-cream  cheese.  Further¬ 
more,  this  act  does  not  prevent  its  sale,  but  enforces 
its  sale  under  its  true  name,  so  that  the  poor  man,  or 
any  other  man,  if  he  wish  filled  cheese,  may  get  it  as 
such,  and  not  buy  it  under  a  full-cream  name,  at  full- 
cream  prices,  and  then  learn  that  he  has  nothing  but 
an  abominable  fraud  on  his  hands.  One  of  the  largest 
butter  and  cheese  dealers  in  this  city  well  said, 
“There  should  be  a  law  to  prevent  the  adulteration 
of  all  food  products,  as  the  first  principle  of  adultera¬ 
tion  is  the  desire  to  cheat.”  Let  the  good  time  come. 
No  one  who  is  honest  will  object  to  it. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Silo  for  Eight  Cows. — E.  W.  V.  asks  about  a  silo 
for  eight  cows.  It  will  not  pay  to  build  one  for  that 
number.  I  would  suggest  to  cut  the  corn  at  the  same 
stage  as  for  ensilage,  let  it  dry,  house  it  properly,  cut 
it  as  needed,  scald  with  hot  water,  and  let  it  lie  in  a 
tight  chest  12  hours.  The  product  comes  near  being 
ensilage,  if  not  better,  and,  I  think,  is  cheaper.  I 

cut  a  field  of  grass  last  season  for  hay,  and  then 
planted  it  to  corn  the  last  day  of  June.  In  that  severe 
drought,  it  made  a  fair  crop,  only  it  came  a  little 
later  than  I  like  it.  After  feeding  all  we  could  up  to 
November  20,  we  hauled  the  rest — 10  four-horse  loads 
— to  the  barn.  As  it  was  not  dry,  I  shocked  over 
part  of  the  hay,  and  wherever  I  could  find  room.  We 
usually  cut  equal  parts  of  this  and  the  husked  fodder, 
to  last  for  a  week.  I  shall  do  the  same  again  this 
season.  8.  c.  u. 

A  Handy  Hand  Separator. — Some  time  ago,  one 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  advised  its  readers  not  to 
buy  a  hand  separator,  as  it  would  not  pay.  This  ad¬ 
vice  delayed  my  buying  a  separator  for  a  year,  conse¬ 
quently  I  lost  money  by  it,  as  we  made  five  pounds  of 
butter  more  in  a  week  from  three  cows  by  using  a 
hand  separator.  Of  course,  when  hot  weather  comes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cows  come  in,  we  shall  save  a  good 
deal  more  proportionately.  The  calves  we  are  raising 
are  doing  a  good  deal  better  on  the  skim-milk  contain¬ 
ing  some  animal  heat,  than  on  that  warmed  on  the 
stove.  Besides  all  that,  it  takes  some  work  from  the 
house,  and  is  a  good  deal  less  trouble  to  wash  than  a 
lot  of  pans.  A  man  can  turn  the  crank  of  one  of 
those  separators  a  good  deal  easier  and  with  consider¬ 
able  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  nerves  than  a  woman 
can  skim  the  milk  and  pick  out  the  flies,  little  specks 
and  mothmillers.  <j.  K. 

Georgetown,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — One  man  advised  against  the  separator, 
but  at  least  half  a  dozen  said  :  “  Get  it  ”  ! 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

In  their  artichoke  advertisement  last  week,  we  gave  the  address 
of  Van  Ness  Bros.,  as  Tremout,  Mich.  It  should  be  Fremont, 
Mich.  If  inquiry  letters  are  returned  from  Tremont,  the  cause  is 
thus  explained. 

Some  people  have  hard  work  to  believe  that  any  spraying  ma¬ 
chine  made  can  be  used  to  cover  30  acres  of  potatoes  in  one  day. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  such  maclnues  are  made.  Thomas  Pep¬ 
pier,  of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  makes  one,  and  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

One  thing  about  a  galvanized  steel  tank — there  is  no  trouble 
about  hoops  coming  off,  simply  because  there  are  no  hoops.  The 
sun  will  not  cause  such  a  tank  to  shrink  or  to  leak.  The  Kelly 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  27  Purl  Street,  Goshen,  Ind.,  makes  an 
excellent  line  of  these  tanks,  and  will  send  catalogue  if  you  are 
interested. 

Ip  you  have  sidehills  to  plow,  and  want  to  save  hard  work  for 
yom-self  and  team,  you  will  have  a  sidehill  plow.  The  “  Yankee” 
swivel  plow  is  made  especially  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  has 
every  improvement  to  make  the  work  easy  for  both  man  and 
team.  The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co.,  Box  75, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  will  send  fuller  description  on  application. 

A  very  handsome  and  elaborate  illustrated  catalogue  of  bug 
gies,  surries,  phaetons,  farm  wagons,  road  carts,  harness,  saddles, 
and  horse  goods,  showing  a  great  variety  of  styles  .and  shapes 
has  just  been  issued  for  1890  by  the  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.  Prices  are  printed  in  plain  figures  in  their  catalogue, 
and  goods  are  sent  anywhere  subject  to  examination.  If  you  own 
a  horse,  and  say  so,  you  can  get  one  of  their  catalogues  free. 

Milk  bottles  usually  have  a  metal  cover  that  fastens  down  over 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  bv  means  of  a  clasp  or  wire  spring.  Unless 
much  care  be  used  in  cleaning  these,  they  become  sour,  and  taint 
the  milk.  They  are  pretty  sure  to  become  rusty,  anyway.  The 
Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  have  done  away  witli  this  cover 
entirely,  by  making  a  groove  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  into  which 
a  round  piece  of  cardboard  is  pressed,  thus  sealing  the  bottle 
both  air  and  milk-tight.  The  manufacturers  will  scud  illustrated 
descriptions  on  application. 

Tub  Dutton  mower-knife  grinder  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  in  hay  or  harvest  time.  You  imll  the  machine  knives  out 
of  the  guards,  fasten  the  grinder  to  the  wheel  of  the  machine,  and 
while  the  team  is  resting  a  bit,  you  have  the  knives  sharp  and 
ready  to  go  on  again.  You  save  going  to  the  barn  to  grind,  and 
you  need  no  one  to  turn  the  stone.  You  can  do  it  all  yourself.  But 
the  great  gain  comes  from  the  fact  that  you  will  sharpen  the 
knives  if  you  have  the  grinder  in  the  field  with  you,  while  you  are 
tempted  to  go  on  with  the  dull  knives,  without  it;  such,  at  least 
is  our  own  experience. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  all 
classes  of  agricultural  implements  and  appliances,  the  primary 
object  of  which  has  been  to  do  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  hand 
labor.  In  no  particular,  has  there  been  more  improvement  than 
in  the  construction  of  the  low-down,  broad-tired,  steel  farm 
trucks.  The  Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  Ill.,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  truck  in  this  line.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel  except 
the  tongue,  and  combines  lightness  and  strength.  Being  low,  it 
is  easily  loaded  ;  having  the  wide-faced  tire,  it  travels  over  the 
fields  without  cutting  or  rutting,  hence  is  of  easy  draft.  This  firm 
also  manufactures  steel  truck  wheels  of  any  size  and  any  width 
of  tire  to  fit  the  ordinary  farm  wagon.  Thus  a  farmer,  bv  the 
simple  purchase  of  a  set  of  these  steel  wheels,  may  have  a  wagon 
adapted  either  to  the  road  or  farm.  These  wagons  are  great 
labor-savers  for  man  and  team,  and  the  cost  is  comparatively 
low.  The  above  firm  will  send  catalogue  giving  fuller  description. 


Why  results 
from  Stockbridge 
seem  surprising. 


In  writing  to  us,  some  farmers  have  expressed  snrprise 
that  a  bag  of  Stockbridge  tried  in  the  field  alongside  of  a  bag 
of  some  other  fertilizer  should  produce  uniformly  such  supe¬ 
rior  returns.  It  is  really  not  so  surprising  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  the  bag  of  Stockbridge  almost  invariably  is 
sure  to  contain  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  competing 
brands  that  are  sold  at  nearly  the  same  price  per  bag; 
even  though  the  “bulk”  or  size  of  the  bag  is  the  same. 
The  Stockbridge  Manures  are  made  “double  strength”  and 
contain  on  the  average  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  ordi¬ 
nary  fertilizers ;  so  that  one  ton  of  Stockbridge  will  go 
further  and  cost  less  than  two  tons  of  other  kinds.  There¬ 
fore,  shrewd  farmers  buy  the  Stockbridge  for  economy’s 
sake  if  for  no  other  reason.  In  one  of  the  Stockbridge 
Manures  an  increase  of  40%  in  the  potash  has  been  made 
this  year. 


There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  farmers 
succeed  with  the  Stockbridge.  Some  of  them 
are  shown  in  our  annual  catalogue,  which  we 
send  free  to  any  address.  If  you  are  a  customer 
von  know  many  of  these  reasons.  If  not,  a 
knowledge  of  them  can  do  you  no  harm. 


RHWFC]?  FERTILIZER  27  Beaver  St.  New  York 
13  V  YY  JlLn.  COMPANY,  43  Chatham  St,.  Boston 


Peruvian  Guano, 


Containing  10  per  cent  of  Ammonia  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


Also,  Six 
Per  Cent 


Peruvian  Cuano. 
Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 

Prices  on  Application  BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Successful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  lO%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St ,  New  York. 
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FERTILIZERS 

NUFACTURED  BY'  V 
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MANUFACTURED  B Y 

theJarecki  Chemical  Gl 

^SANDUSKY,  Ohio 


A  good  start  is  more  than  coimiiki  ati/iivi 
half  the  battle  in  the  I  ifo  of  G  E  R  M 1 N  AT  I O 
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THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 


Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 


Agents 


I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Mrs.  Lincoln’s  talks  in  the  American 
Kitchen  Magazine,  are  the  best  thing  we 
have  seen  in  the  line  of  simplifying  the 
science  of  the  home.  Primer  science  is 
needed  everywhere,  and  as  soon  as 
teachers  are  ready  to  adapt  their  meth¬ 
ods  to  every-day  workers,  they  will  find 
an  unlimited  audience  waiting  for  their 
words. 

* 

Is  there  a  good  microscope  in  your 
family  ?  There  should  be,  for  we  are 
half-blind  to  Nature’s  wonders  without 
this  aid.  The  use  of  a  good  microscope 
will  give  pleasure  and  profit  to  the 
farmer’s  family.  The  study  of  insect  life 
is  almost  a  necessity  to  the  practical 
farmer,  and  a  knowledge  of  plant-growth 
and  botany  is  also  in  line  with  his  pro¬ 
fession.  If  you  would  be  contented  with 
your  occupation,  learn  all  that  concerns 
it,  for  the  knowledge  will  put  you  in 
sympathy  with  your  work,  and  employ 
the  mind  while  the  hands  are  busy. 

* 

The  Working  Girls’  Aid  Society  has 
recently  held  a  series  of  meetings  to  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  relating  to  the  labor 
problem.  Discussing  “the  unemployed,” 
Prof.  Wyckoff,  of  Princeton  College,  said: 
“  The  country  has  plenty  of  work  for 
the  unemployed.  The  cities  are  con¬ 
gested  by  them.  A  perfect  means  of 
transportation  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem  to  a  large  extent.  And  the 
trolley  —  objectionable  as  it  is  —  will 
enable  farmers  to  accumulate  in  centers 
and  go  daily  out  to  till  the  land.”  This 
theory  seems  to  point  toward  coopera¬ 
tion.  When  shall  we  be  ready  to  adopt  it  ? 

* 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  fashion  papers 
pleads  for  full-length  mirrors  in  the 
home,  as  being  a  great  aid  to  graceful 
manners  and  carriage.  She  disclaims 
the  assertion  that  they  develop  vanity, 
and  advocates  a  mirror  for  the  baby  who 
must  amuse  itself,  and  also  for  the  older 
child  who  is  without  a  playmate.  There 
are  often  times  when  a  mirror  could  do 
one  a  favor  by  acquainting  him  with 
facts  so  obvious  to  others.  The  uncon¬ 
scious  offender  would  rather  be  told  by 
the  frank  face  of  the  mirror,  that  her 
hat  is  awry,  or  that  there  is  a  smudge 
on  her  face,  than  to  try  to  guess  it  from 
faces  that  look  too  pleasant  to  offer 
criticism.  Yes,  we  could,  undoubtedly, 
make  use  of  more  mirrors.  But  it  will  be 
some  time  before  we  have  full-length 
mirrors  in  every  room.  However,  let  us 
do  this  much  :  Banish  the  defective  mir¬ 
rors  wliich  distort  the  face  unpleasantly. 


THE  HIRED  MAN  IN  THE  HOME. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE  OF  IT. 

FTER  reading  “  The  Hired  Man  in 
the  Home,”  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of 
March  21, 1  thought,  “  That  is  theory  ;  I 
would  like  to  know  the  views  of  the 
prospective  Mrs.  Eliot  after  five  years  of 
practice — or  even  one.”  For  about  eight 
years,  I  boarded  in  families  (four  differ¬ 
ent  ones)  where  hired  men  were  boarded, 
and  in  every  family,  neither  employer 
nor  employee  was  pleased,  although, 
apparently,  each  did  as  well  by  the  other 
as  he  should.  For  eight  years,  I  have 
been  in  my  own  home  on  a  farm,  and 
have  had  different  experiences  during 
that  time,  with  from  one  to  three,  and 
occasionally  more,  hired  men  at  a  time, 
boarded  in  the  home,  and  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  not  boarding  the  man,  both 
for  comfort  and  economy.  For  some 
time  past,  we  have  not  boarded  any 
help,  and  find  that  we  are  much  better 
suited.  When  we  boarded  the  men,  the 
work  was  very  much  harder,  even  with 
the  help  of  a  girl,  than  it  has  since  been 
without  one.  1  frequently  had  very  se¬ 
vere  attacks  of  nervous  headache,  which 
my  physician  told  me  were  the  result  of 


overwork,  and  that  he  could  only  relieve; 
the  only  cure  would  be  less  work.  I 
have  not  had  them  since  the  hurry  and 
worry  of  so  large  a  family  ceased. 

The  last  year  we  boarded  any  help,  we 
boarded  only  one  man,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  greatly  the  work  and 
the  amount  of  food  used  were  reduced 
with  his  departure.  The  difference  in 
wages  paid  to  them,  I  am  quite  sure, 
would  not  more  than  pay  for  the  food 
they  eat.  Some  say  that  we  can  use  the 
produce  of  the  farm  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted  ;  but  I  think  that  a  small 
consideration  compared  with  the  extra 
length  of  the  grocer’s  and  butcher’s 
bills.  Without  the  men,  we  can  sell  far 
more  of  meat,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  etc., 
which  is  also  a  consideration.  I  have 
used  50  pounds  of  flour  and  five  pounds 
of  butter  a  week,  a  peck  of  potatoes  a 
day,  besides  other  vegetables  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  dessert  invariably  for  dinner 
and  supper.  Oh  !  the  baking  and  cook¬ 
ing,  and  dishwashing  and  sweeping  and 
scrubbing  it  compels  one  to  do  !  It  makes 
me  tired  now,  just  to  think  of  it. 

In  regard  to  economy,  in  boarding  the 
men,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  extra 
fire  and  lights,  the  wear  on  carpets, 
beds,  bedding,  towels,  tablecloths,  etc. 
In  regard  to  eating  with  the  hired  man, 
I  think  that  it  is  like  putting  one  de¬ 
cayed  peach  among  several  good  ones. 
The  good  do  not  purify  the  bad,  but  the 
bad  corrupt  the  good  ;  although  I  have 
seen  hired  men  whose  table  etiquette 
was  superior  to  that  of  their  employers, 
it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

We  have  never  employed  foreigners, 
but  have  had  the  best  class  of  farm 
laborers  to  be  had.  They  have  always 
been  respectful,  cleanly  and  obliging 
and  they  value  us  as  their  friends.  But 
the  days  for  them  to  learn  to  sit  grace¬ 
fully,  speak  grammatically  and  eat  cor¬ 
rectly,  passed  with  their  childhood. 
They  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
desire  to  change  their  ways.  If  our 
children  sit  with  them,  they  imitate 
them  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  it 
seems  so  much  easier  to  imitate  the 
wrong  than  the  right,  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  so  busy  pouring  coffee  and 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  men,  that 
we  cannot  give  our  children  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  need. 

Another  objection  to  having  the  men 
at  the  table  with  the  family,  is  that,  in 
general,  it  is  where  the  family  meet  and 
talk  unreservedly  about  matters  of  no 
interest  to  any  but  themselves,  and  the 
men’s  presence  is  an  intrusion.  I  have 
known  some  men  who  were  angry  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  invited  to  sit  at  the 
table  when  there  was  company  present ; 
they  claimed  that  they  were  “  just  as 
good  as  the  company.”  One  man  (not  in 
my  home),  thought  himself  so  badly 
used  because  he  was  not  invited  to  drink 
tea  with  a  party  of  afternoon  visitors, 
that  he  afterwards  ate  breakfast  and 
supper  at  home,  and  carried  his  dinner. 
Why  should  he,  in  his  working  clothes, 
wish  to  join  visitors  in  visiting  dress  and 
unacquainted  with  him  ?  Truly  it  was 
lamentable  ignorance,  yet  he  had  had 
the  advantage  of  eating  (in  general) 
with  some  of  the  best  families  in  the 
neighborhood  for  many  years. 

As  to  the  hired  man  himself,  I  think 
that  he  generally  prefers  to  board  in  his 
own  home.  He  has  more  money,  spends 
more  time  with  his  family,  has  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  asking  for  his  favorite  dishes, 
and  feels  the  same  freedom  at  his  table 
which  his  employer  enjoys  at  his.  If  he 
is  unmarried,  the  married  man  fre¬ 
quently  is  glad  to  board  him,  and  he 
finds  it  more  congenial  than  boarding  in 
the  farmer’s  family,  where  his  company 
is  considered  an  intrusion  in  the  sitting- 
room,  even  though  he  is  one  of  the 
family  in  the  diningroom.  viola. 


THE  COLLEGE  TEA. 

COLLEGE  teas  may  be  classed  as  two, 
in  kind  —  the  individual  and  the 
collective.  The  former  is  of  weekly,  or 
stated  occurrence,  on  a  day,  and  on  an 
hour,  when  the  student  is  free  from  lec¬ 
tures,  and  is  altogether  informal.  Her 
fellow  students  drop  in,  in  cap  and 
gown,  sip  at  a  tiny  cup  of  the  amber 
beverage — always  amber,  when  rightly 
brewed — and  nibble  at  a  cracker  or 
cooky.  Quickly,  the  room  fills,  and  a 
dozen  girls  sit,  or  stand,  while  incessant 
chatter  prevails.  Now  and  then  one  de¬ 
clines  tea,  on  the  score  of  already  having 
drunk  a  half  dozen  cups  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  hostess  has  a  new  print  on 
the  wall — a  photograph  after  Raphael, 
or  of  her  “  dearest  friend,”  or  a  cherub’s 
head,  home  mounted  on  a  strip  of  card¬ 
board  covered  with  green  crepe  paper, 
or  a  vase  of  flowers — some  new  thing — 
for  her  guests  to  “  oh  !  ”  and  “  ah  !  ”  and 
“perfectly  lovely  !  ”  over.  While  it  lasts, 
the  pretty  little  interior  is  all  life,  wit,  a 
little  delicious  college  slang.  Maybe  a 
guitar  is  caught  up  and  thrummed  a  bit 
— professors  are  criticised,  and  anathe¬ 
mas  heaped  high  on  what  is  hated,  hair 
blond  and  brown  has  been  tumbled  and 
blown  into  charming  disorder,  and  all  is 
a  sway  and  swish  of  talk,  laughter,  rustle 
of  gowns  ;  then  by  twos  and  threes,  they 
drop  out,  and  the  “  tea  ”  is  over. 

The  collective  tea  is  much  larger,  less 
informal,  because  of  the  presence  of 
laity,  for  not  only  have  college,  but  non¬ 
college  friends  been  invited.  A  half 
dozen  juniors  or  seniors,  as  the  case  may 
be,  engage  a  parlor  of  their  hall  of  resi¬ 
dence,  or  a  lecture  room,  which  they 
decorate  with  their  combined  possessions 
of  rugs,  cushions,  draperies,  tea  tables, 
chairs,  etc.,  and  if  the  day  be  fine,  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  crush,  only  standing 
room,  much  beautiful  dress,  and  maybe 
a  dozen  or  so  of  women  who  were 
graduated  in  the  early  days  of  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Cornell,  Bryn  Mawr  or  else¬ 
where.  These  veterans  of  bygone  classic 
days,  look  about  and  wonder  if  ever  their 
chums  did  so  clatter,  for  every  tea  table 
is  its  own  focus  of  talk.  When  they 
were  in  college,  teas  had  not  yet  come 
in,  and  they  sat  down  on  the  floor  in 
some  appointed  room  when  a  box  of 
goodies  had  arrived  from  home,  and 
munched  and  told  stories,  after  the 
lights  had  been  put  out,  and  they  were 
supposed  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep.  Here, 
choice  cakes  and  confections  that  have 
been  sent  from  home,  are  served  with 
many  a  racy  comment,  and  there  are 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  possibly,  bouillon,  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  The  talk  is  more 
general,  but  it  never  approaches  con¬ 
versation,  the  lingual  hubbub  being  a 
composite  of  bits  and  scraps,  laughter, 
explanations,  greetings,  presentations, 
and  then  the  leave-takings  :  “  Such  a 
sweet  time  !  ”  “  So  nice  of  you  to  re¬ 
member  us.”  “Quite  a  shame  that 
gentlemen  can’t  come  to  your  teas.” 
“  Nothing  quite  like  your  college  gather¬ 
ings,  so  sparkling,  etc.,  etc.,  goodbye.  ' 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

SCOLDING  THE  CHILDREN. 

IDO  not  believe  that  scolding  ever  ac¬ 
complished  any  good,  especially  with 
children  ;  it  only  hardens  and  spoils 
their  tempers.  Children  need  only  to  be 
trained  in  the  way  one  wishes  them  to 
go  ;  and  if  the  mother  will  only  begin 
soon  enough,  she  will  have  no  trouble 
in  their  training  ;  but  she  must  begin 
in  the  cradle.  The  tx-aining  must  begin 
as  soon  as  the  child  begins  its  journey 
in  this  life  !  It  must  be  started  on  the 
right  x’oad,  as  it  is  not  hard  to  keep  a 
child  in  the  right  track  once  it  is  started 
there.  It  will  not  require  any  scolding 
to  keep  it  in  the  right  paths  with  its 
mother’s  watchful  care.  But  the  mother 


must  watch  herself  as  well  as  her  babe, 
for  it  is  watching  her  ;  even  the  muscles 
of  her  face  it  soon  learns  to  read,  and  a 
smile  or  a  frown  often  tells  the  babe  all 
it  needs  to  know.  There  is  where  the 
mother’s  influence  and  her  controling 
power  first  begin  !  Where  will  it  end, 
and  bow  ? 

A  scolding  mother  never  yet  made  a 
bright,  sweet-mannered  boy.  When  I 
see  a  courteous,  gentle-mannered  boy,  I 
say  that  that  boy’s  mother  is  a  lady 
whose  ways  are  gentle,  soft,  loving  and 
kind,  and  in  her  quiet,  gentle  manner, 
will  reprove  him  when  he  requires  it  by, 
“  My  son,”  and  not  in  that  loud,  boister¬ 
ous  manner,  scolding  and  calling  him 
namessuchas  “  You  little  scamp,”  “  You 
torment  of  my  life,”  “  I’ll  whip  the  life 
out  of  you  some  of  these  times.” 

MRS.  A.  H.  WING. 


Stand  close  to  a  high  fence 
and  try  to  leap  over.  You 
fail.  Walk  back  a  few  steps, 
get  a  good  start.  The  fence 
is  easily  cleared.  Neglect 
your  cough,  never  mind  your 
loss  in  weight,  and  when  con¬ 
sumption  faces  you,  your 
strength  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  carry  you  over  the  danger¬ 
line.  If  you  could  only  go 
back  a  few  weeks  and  make 
a  good  start,  you  might  win. 


of  Cod-liver  Oil,  with  Hypo- 
phosphites,  is  for  you  even  if 
you  are  only  a  little  thin. 

SCOTT’S  EflULSlON  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  medical  profession  for 
twenty  years.  (Ask  your  doctor.)  This 
is  because  it  is  always  palatable — always 
uniform — always  contains  the  purest  Nor¬ 
wegian  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophosphiles. 

Put  up  in  50  cent  and $1.00  sizes.  The 
small  size  may  be  enough  to  cure  your 
cough  or  help  your  baby. 


10  CENTS  A  YEAR  ! 

Evenings  at  Home. 

A  Clean,  Bright.  Valuable.  Family  Paper.  Every¬ 
thing  to  Elevate.  Nothing  to  Degrade. 
Published  Every  Two  Weeks. 

Send  five  2-cent  stamps  to 

Evenings  at  Home,  157  Main  St  ,  Burlington,  Vt. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 
printing  for  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  stock  raisers. 
Letter-heads,  Envelopes, 
Cards,  Tags,  Circulars,  etc.  New  type,  good 
work,  reasonable  prices. 

POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


UiANTCH  t0  enKaFe  a  working  practical  Celery 
W1  AH  I  CU  Grower  to  take  full  charge  of  crop; 
labor  assistance  provided.  House  for  married  mac. 
Address  A.  E.  CARSWELL,  Montague  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.— First-class  farm,  about  ZOO  acres,  with¬ 
in  Smiles  of  Poughkeepsie,  cheap  or  on  easy  terms, 
or  will  trade  for  New  York  City  property.  Full  in¬ 
formation,  John  Dunphy,  29  Ferry  St.,  New  York,  or 
Wilkinson  &  Cossum,  Attorneys,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Two  Peach  Farms. 

One  with  150  acres;  good  buildings.  3.000  peach 
trees  in  bearing,  with  fine  prospect  of  good  crop  this 
year.  Good  truck  land.  Plenty  of  grass  on  the  farm. 
A  great  bargain.  Good  Apple  Orchaid. 

No.  2  has  125  acres,  with  good,  large,  roomy  house 
and  good  outbuildings.  About  1,003  peach  trees;  500 
in  bearing.  This  is  a  No.  1  Truck  and  Fruit  Farm 
Good  Apple  Orchard  in  bearing.  Running  water  ou 
both  farms;  good  for  stock  raising.  These  farms  will 
pay  any  one  who  can  look  after  them.  Address 

FARMER,  P.  O.  Box  391,  Dover,  Kent  Co..  Del. 


may  be  changed— made  beautiful  atsmall  cost. 

NEW  WALL  PAPERS 

—all  grades— 50%  less  than  common  prices. 

Samples  and  guide  to  papering,  FREE.  Describe  ropms  and 
state  prioe  you  want  to  pay.  Paper  hanger’s  outfit  complete,  $1. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1233  Filbert  St..  Phlla.,  Pa. 
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A  BATCH  OF  DON’TS. 

DON'T  look  for  slights. 

Don’t  speak  when  angry. 

Don’t  neglect  the  finger  nails,  or  make 
excuses. 

Don’t  forget  to  respect  the  rights  of 
children,  and  don’t  kiss  anybody  if  you 
use  tobacco. 

Don’t  neglect  the  sick  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Don’t  sit  down  in  the  afternoon  with 
soiled  dress  or  disorderly  hair. 

Don’t  use  your  apron  to  wipe  your 
nose,  take  pies  from  the  oven,  or  dust 
the  furniture. 

Don’t  make  disagreeable  noises  such 
as  clearing  the  throat,  drumming  with 
hands  or  feet,  smacking,  grating  the 
teeth,  belching  wind,  or  humming. 

Don’t  continually  nod  the  head  or  say, 
“  uh  huh,”  every  10  seconds  when  peo¬ 
ple  are  talking  to  you. 

Don’t  neglect  to  lay  by  something  for 
a  rainy  day.  Your  neighbors  will  not 
love  you  better  for  having  to  support 
you  in  the  county  house  by  and  by. 

Don’t  overload  the  stomach.  It  will 
make  you  stupid,  sallow  and  cross. 

Don’t  Deglect  home  duties  for  fancied 
duties  abroad. 

Don't  grumble  ;  no  one  enjoys  hearing 
you. 

Don’t  exaggerate,  and  don’t  rehearse 
family  failings  to  a  neighbor. 

Don’t  repeat  anything  bad  about  any¬ 
body,  no  matter  how  true  it  is. 

MRS.  I.  M.  G. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6687 .  Ladies  Louis  XV.  Jacket  Basque 

Black  velvet,  creamy  satin,  jet  em¬ 
broidery  and  ostrich -feather  ruching, 


C6S7— LADIES’  LOUIS  XV.  JACKET 


entered  into  the  composition  of  this 
stylish  coat  basque,  a  jabot  of  rich  lace 
being  arranged  to  fall  softly  in  front. 
The  jacket  fronts  extend  considerably 
below  the  waist  line.  The  revers  are 
graduated  at  the  waist  line,  widening  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  jacket  fronts,  the 
notched  collar  meeting  in  a  seam  at  the 
back.  Pattern  No.  6687  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure. 


Vat.ue  of  Education. — Some  people 
take  it  for  granted  that,  because  a 
woman  learns  something  outside  of  the 
kitchen  and  nursery,  she  is  unfitted  for 
the  duties,  privileges  and  pleasures  of 
domestic  life,  says  the  New  York  Ledger. 
It  seems  never  to  have  dawned  on  these 
one-sided  and  strabismic  intellects,  that 
the  more  intelligent  a  woman  is,  the 
better  she  is  educated  and  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  her  mind,  the  better  qualified 
she  is  for  all  of  the  possibilities  of  her 
future.  Has  she  dabbled  in  medical 
science,  she  will  be  the  better  able  to 
carry  her  babies  safely  through  that 
trying  period  known  as  the  second  sum- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


mer.  She  will  know  what  to  do  for 
them  in  emergencies,  and  may  save  life 
that  would  be  jeopardized  by  bad  man¬ 
agement  before  the  doctor  could  get 
there.  Has  she  taken  a  course  in  chemis¬ 
try,  she  will  know  that  certain  sub¬ 
stances  are  wholesome,  and  will  be  less 
likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  combining 
dangerous  articles  to  set  before  her 
household.  She  will  know  what  ingre¬ 
dients  to  put  together  to  produce  a  given 
result,  and  will  be  able  to  manage  the 
health  and  sanitation  of  her  dwelling  so 
as  to  avoid  illness,  and  decrease  the 
dangers  of  contagious  diseases  or  epi¬ 
demics. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

If  life  were  only  what  a  man 
Thinks  daily  of — his  little  care  ; 

His  petty  ill  ;  his  trivial  plan  ; 

His  sordid  scheme  to  horde  and  spare  ; 

His  meagre  ministry  ;  his  small 
Unequal  strength  to  breast  the  stream  ; 

His  large  regret — repentance  small  ; 

His  poor,  unrealized  dream — 

’Twere  scarcely  worth  a  passing  nod  ; 

Meet  it  should  end  where  it  began. 

But  ’tis  not  so.  Life  is  what  God 
Is  daily  thinking  of  for  man. 

— Julie  M.  Lippman  in  Harper's. 

. . .  .Alan  Dale  :  “  Art  has  more  sins  to 
answer  for  than  villainy  or  vice.” 

. . .  .Phillips  Brooks  :  “Make your  most 
simple  act  complete  ;  do  your  most  com¬ 
mon  daily  duty  from  its  divinest  motive, 
and  what  a  change  will  come  ! 

_ Prof.  Frank  Parsons  in  The  Arena: 

“  It  should  always  be  an  object  of  solici¬ 
tude  with  tlie  statesman  to  add  to  the 
advantages  of  country  life,  so  as  to 
counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  overcrowd  the  cities.” 

....Haryot  Holt  Cahoon  :  “We  are 
rapidly  swinging  into  a  cycle  in  which 
things  are  esteemed  for  their  utility, 
and  not  for  ornament,  when  the  active 
woman  seeking  to  be  of  use  in  the  world, 
is  esteemed  for  her  usefulness  ;  when 
individuality  takes  higher  rank  than 
social  position,  when  nobility  of  purpose 
supersedes  nobility  of  birth.” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Ritual  New-Yorker. 


Sarsaparilla 


Sense. 


Any  sarsaparilla  is  sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  True.  So  any  tea  is  tea. 
So  any  flour  is  flour.  But  grades 
differ.  You  want  the  best.  It’s 
so  with  sarsaparilla.  There  are 
grades.  You  want  the  best.  If 
you  understood  sarsaparilla  as 
well  as  you  do  tea  and  flour  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine. 
But  you  don’t.  How  should 
you?  When  you  are  going  to 
buy  a  commodity  whose  value 
you  don’t  know,  you  pick  out 
an  old  established  house  to 
trade  with,  and  trust  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  reputation.  Do  so 
when  buying  sarsaparilla. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  been 
on  the  market  50  years.  Your 
grandfather  used  Ayer’s.  It  is 
a  reputable  medicine.  There 
are  many  Sarsaparillas  — 
hut  only  one  Ayer’s.  It 
cures. 


Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  friends. 

But  look  out  for  the  one 
that  is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

s3.  SHOE  be^o!,TdThe 

If  you  pay  84  to  80  for  shoes,  ex-  ^ 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and  < 
see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  ■ 

OVER  100  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUTTON, 
and  LACE,  made  in  aU 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  We 
make  and 
sell  moro 
$3  Shoes 
than  any 
other 

manufacturer  in  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  85, 

84,  83.50,  83.50,  83.35  Shoes- 
83.50,  83  and  81.75  for  boys.  ’ 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  fill 
your  order.  Send  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W,  L.  DOUGLAS,,  Brooitton.  M«««, 

ll/rrif  I  G  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
11  CLAL  I  quired,  failure  impossible;  our 
scheme  a  new  onetparticulars  free.  Address 

8. S.  Ware  Co.  Box  5308,Boston,Masa 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR? 


A  FIR8T-CLASS 

Buggy, 

Carriage 
Phaeton 
or  TraT> 

at  a  reasonable  low 
price.  OH,  IS  THAT 
ALL,  then  write  to 


AMBROSE  &  HARRIS  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Perin  BuildiDg,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Don't  Buy  until  you  get  their  catalogue  and  prices. 


Buy  Direct 

from  maker,  and  save 
intermediate  profits  and 
have  the  maker’s  guar¬ 
antee — a  difference  of  40  per  cent,  in 
your  favor.  Freight  paid  both  ways 
if  not  as  represented.  Carriage's, 
Buggies  and  Spring  Wagons. 
Our  1896  Bicycles  are  marvels  of 
beauty.  You  pay  for 
the  wheel  and  not  for  a 
fancy  name. 

Binghamton  Carriage  an<!  Cycle  Co. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  THE  SPRING-TIME  COMES. 

Behold  the  springless  wire  fence;  how  sprung!  Alasl 
for  the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  owner,  what  a  Fall.  Now 
let  the  Winter  of  his  discontent  be  made  glorious 
Summer  through  the  continuous  Spring  of  our 
famous  coil.  Ponder  these  .seasonable  hints. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 
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Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence. 

24  to  68  Inches  aura.  *rt*e  web  ptcuef-  t-vn.  e. 
Poultry  Garden  and  R&bb;'.  Fence:  Steel  tia.es 
Stee  Posts  and  8we’  Rails, Treo,  f  lower  and  Tomato 
Guards,  Steoi  Wire  Fence  Roam  etc  Catalogue  free 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  ,  7  High  St.,  DeKalb.  ill. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Practical  farmers  say  It  Is  the  best.  Fence 
in  use  seven  years  still  In  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  portable  fence. 
WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


# 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING  CAN  NOT  SAC. 

Sond  for  caUilotfuo  of  all  kimln  of  Farm  Lawn 
and  Cemetery  Fencing,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  etc. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  W.  J.  Adam,  Joliet, III 


Queen  I  JP  Staple  Puller  and 
HUOuLLL  J  Wire  Splicer. 

Drives  and  pulls  staples, 
cuts  and  splices  wire.  Us 
special  use  Is  in  building 
and  repairing  wire  fences, 
but  may  be  used  for  many 
different  purposes  about  a 
farm.  Saves  Its  cost  in  oue 
day’s  work.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it. 
Price.  *1.25.  Ask  your 
hardware  merchant  for  it. 
RUSS  HILL  HARDWARE 
AND  IMPLEMENT  MKU. 
CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  nBjin  This  Patent  saves  Its  cost  CCI  T 
LUI1U  every  day  in  building  or  I  CL  I 
repairing  wire  fence.  Pulls  staples,  spaces,  stretches 
and  cuts  wire.  One  man  can  do  more  than  two 
with  any  other  tool.  If  no  agent  In  town,  send  to 
—  H.  M.  CHIPMAN,  Manuf’r, 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
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HERE 


Why  Pay  Retail  Price 


When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  mfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Allrs., 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


.  1*X — Surrey  Harness,  Price  $14.50. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $20. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  23  years,  at 
wholesale  prices, saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

1U0  stylos  of  Car¬ 
riages, 90  styles  of  Har¬ 
ness,  41  styles  Riding 
Saddles.  Top  Baggies 
low  as  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons  $31  to 
$50.  Send  for  large  Catalogue. 


ELKHART  CARRIACE  &  HARNESS  MFC. 


No.  723 — Price,  with  lamps,  sunshade,  apron 
and  fenders,  $60.00.  As  good  aa  sells  for  $90. 

CO.,  W.B.  Pratt,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 


■A"  Grade.  $44. 
Style,  Finish. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  brat  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  1896.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices,  sales¬ 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  Allljanc*  Carriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


radfc$*0. 

Durability. 


Pianos!  Organs!  FREE! 

TEST  TEIAL  FOE  30  DATS  IN  TOUE  OWN  HOME.  NO  MOMil KKQITUKD 

- PIANOS-ORGANS  FROM  $25.°o  UP 

pE“SaaOui‘k  CASH  „  EASY  im  yams. 

NEW  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE 

A  work  of  art  illustrated  In  lOcolors.  \l  urtli  lisWciglit 

In  Gold.  Wo  pay  charges  on  it  and  send  it  FREE,  ail  you 
have  to  do  1m  to  ask  lor  it  to-day  pleaMC.  Remember 

of  ( - - - 


Mention  Paper. 


this  is  the  old  established  house  of  CORNISH  &  CO.,  the 
only  firm  in  the  world  selling  exclusively  from  Factory 
to  Family  direct.  A  single  instrument  at  wholesale  price. 
We  save  you  from  $25.00  to  $250.00.  Write  at  once  to 

CO R N  IS  II  at  CIO..  Estab.  30  years,  Washington,  N.  J. 
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Theme  insurgents  In  Cuba  have  limt  H«;nt  iih  a 
“  warm  wave”  as  an  expression  of  their  thanks 
for  Uncle  Bain's  recent  “  resolution  ”  In  their 
favor.  March  gave  us  an  awful  dance,  and  April 
was  little  better  to  begin  with,  but  thin  warm 
spell  has  made  ua  forget  all  thepaat  bad  weather. 
The  roada  have  dried  out,  and  the  treea  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  leave  of  their  long,  lazy  apell.  We 
are  all  glad  to  Hue  aprlng  again. 

Probably  the  happiest  people  In  America  Just 
now,  are  a  half  dozen  of  The  K.  N.-Y.  agents  who 
are  after  thoae  premiums.  For  the  paat  few  weeka, 
they  have  chafed  at  home— unable  to  get  about 
over  the  bad  roads.  Now  that  April,  In  one  of 
her  kinder  mooda,  haa  dried  the  badneaa  out  of 
Home  of  the  highways,  these  men  have  taken  a 
fresh  atart.  There  are  but  a  few  days  left  before 
May  I,  and  we  all  know  how  the  firat  warm  days 
do  act  hope  and  good  nature  to  sprouting  in  a 
man's  heart.  These  men  are  going  right  out  to 
gather  in  the  sprouts  while  they  are  fresh.  We 
have  a  good  deal  to  any  about  potato  sprouts  In 
thla  Issue.  You  will  notice  that  the  surest  sprouts 
are  those  which  have  stood  in  the  light  for  some 
time,  and  have  grown  steadily  along.  Home  of 
these  men  who  have  been  thinking  for  a  long 
time  about  taking  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.,  are  now  likely  to 
have  sprouts  on  their  mlnda.  This  warm,  pleas¬ 
ant  weather  will  start  them  up.  Oo  at  them  now 
while  they  are  feeling  glad,  and  before  the  nun- 
shine  getH  to  be  aueh  an  old  atory.  Last  chance 
for  the  piano  and  organ.  Forward ,  march! 

We  have  been  a  little  crowded  of  late,  and  have 
not  had  quite  so  much  room  In  which  to  “goto 
preas”  aa  we  would  like.  We  have  not  been  Idle, 
however.  You  don’t  feed  an  asparagus  plant, 
you  know,  while  It  is  sprouting  but  long  before, 
while  It  Ih  storing  up  food  In  Hh  roots.  That’s 
what  we  are  doing,  and  you  may  expect  ua  to 
bloom  out  this  summer  at  a  great  rate,  of  course 
you  understand  that  we  are  after  trade,  and  we 
assume  that  you  are  after  the  same  thing  -so 
that  we  may  safely  travel  the  same  road. 

Now  wr  ought  to  aay  one  thing  about  Tint  H. 
N.-Y.  J>et  this  mau  In  New  York  .State  aay  It 
for  ua  : 

“  I  received  fully  one  dollar’s  worth  of  Informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Humple  copy  you  sent  me  a  few  days 
ago,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  la  a 
good  paper  to  have  around  the  farm  and  ofllee." 

And  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  favoritism, 
let  this  New  York  State  woman  also  talk  : 

“Inclosed  you  will  Hud  some  questions.  Tint 
K.  N.-Y.  has  more  wheat  and  less  chalf  than  any 
other  paper  I  see.”  m.  y.  t. 

We  can  stand  lots  of  wheat  In  the  form  of  new 
subscriptions.  _ 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Maple  sugar  la  dull  at  eight  cents  per  pound 
for  pure. 

Most  old  vegetables  are  extremely  dull  and  are 
being  rapidly  crowded  to  the  wall. 

The  extreme  hot  weather  has  hurt  the  apple 
market.  Demand  has  decreased,  and  prices  have 
gone  much  lower  under  pressure  to  sell. 

Hot  weather,  heavy  receipts,  and  a  limited  de¬ 
mand  have  nearly  wrecked  the  butter  market. 
At  this  writing,  the  best  creamery  Is  selling  at  1(1 
cents. 

A  grain  and  trade  congress  Is  to  be  held  In 
Charleston,  K.  O.,  April  211.  This  Is  emphatically 
a  Southern  movement,  and  Its  object  Ih  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  means  to  Increase,  export  and  Import 
trade,  manufactures,  the  consumption  and  dls- 
Iribution  of  agricultural  products  and  manufac¬ 
tured  gooda,  etc. 

Florida  strawberries  are  running  poor,  and 
supplies  from  Charleston  are  increasing.  Liberal 
supplies  are.  expected  from  the  latter  place,  and 
later  from  North  Carolina.  The  crop  of  the  latter 
State  Is  reported  to  be  large.  The  refrigerator 
berries  are  the  only  ones  that  arrive  in  good 
order  this  weather. 

This  has  been  a  tough  week  On  the  markets  for 
dressed  meats  and  poultry.  The  dressed  calf 
trade  has  been  completely  demoralized.  Arrivals 
were  large,  and  a  large  part  were  spoiled  and 


sour,  and  those  that  were  not  could  not  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  supply  of  live  calves 
was  also  large,  and  the  price  was  low.  Spring 
lambs  shared  In  the  general  wreck,  and  sold  for 
what  they  would  bring. 

The  Hrst  weekly  telegraphic  crop  report  of  the 
season  waa  issued  on  Tuesday.  Winter  wheat  is 
reported  as  in  excellent  condition  In  Nebraska 
and  Eastern  Kansas  and  la  much  improved  and 
looking  well  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  northern  Ulinoia.  I  .CBS  favorable  re- 
portH  are  received  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  por¬ 
tions  of  New  York,  In  Home  of  which  States  It  haa 
been  badly  winterkilled  and  la  generally  In  poor 
to  fair  condition.  No  corn  has  yet  been  planted 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  the  Southern  Stales, 
corn  planting  is  practically  completed.  Cotton 
planting  la  now  quite  general  in  the  northern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  belt,  is  well  advanced  in  the 
southern  portion  and  the  early  planted  la  coming 
up  ;  In  Florida,  planting  is  nearly  llnlshed. 


gUiSCfUancoutf 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  UcitAL  Nkw-Youkisu. 


The  Indian  medi¬ 
cine  man  cures  by 
charms  and  incan¬ 
tations.  He  fright¬ 
ens  away  the  “evil 
spirit”  who  causes 
tlie  sickness.  He 
does  all  sorts  of 
things  that  civilized 
people  would  call 
idiotic  and  barbaric, 
but  the  civilized 
folks  are  not  so  very 
much  ahead  after 
all.  They  do  just 
as  foolish  things  at 
does  the  medicine 
man.  They  go  along 
carelessly,  and  al¬ 
low  the  little  sickness  to  grow  into  the 
big  sickness.  They  allow  constipation  to 
grow  into  indigestion,  heartburn,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  headache,  insomnia,  and  a  Hundred 
other  distressing  conditions.  They  do 
this  frequently  because  they  do  not  know 
the  cause  of  their  trouble.  It  is  a  pretty 
safe  rule  to  look  for  the  source  of  q-ioths 
of  human  sickness  in  this  one  simple  and 
appallingly  prevalent  trouble.  Another 
foolish  tiling  that  smart  people  do  is  to 
take  some  alleged  remedy  for  constipa¬ 
tion  and  keep  on  taking  it,  day  after  day, 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  take  the  medicine 
than  not  to  take  it  at  all,  but  of  course  If 
they  stop  taking  it,  their  trouble  will 
come  back.  This  last  statement  Is  true 
of  every  other  medicine  prepared  for  this 
purpose  except  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pel¬ 
lets.  One  "Pellet”  is  a  gentle  laxative, 
and  two  a  mild  catharic.  They  are  gentle 
and  efficient  in  their  action,  permanent 
in  their  results.  You  don’t  become  a 
slave  to  their  use,  aa  with  other  pills. 

The  People’*  Common  Sente 
Medical  Adviser,  in  plain  En- 

Sliuh,  or  Medicine  Simplified  by 
.V.  Pierce,  M.  D  .  Chief  Consult 
ing  Physician  to  the  Invalid*'  Ho¬ 
tel  mid  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1008  pa;  \  Uluitrated. 
680.000  copies  sob.  at  $1.50.  Now 
sent,  paper-bound,  absolutely 
PEEK  on  receipt  of  *1  one-ceut 
Mumps  to  pay  for  mailing  only. 
Addict*  lh«  Author,  aa  above. 


The  Perfection  Mower  Knife  Grinder. 


TUB  KAHIKHT, 

HIMPLKBT, 
and  most  practical 
met  bod  ever  In¬ 
vented  for  dressing 
and  grinding  Mow 
Ing  Machine.  Har¬ 
vester  and  Mickle 
Knives. 

First  order  from 
any  town  secure*  a 
(Hinder  at  Agents' 
prlees  A  the  agency 

ItOHM  15  ICON.. 


I'ATKNTKI)  AUUUHT  21,  I  HIM. 


Worcester,  Mass 


SUGGESTION 


“Bradley  Quality" 

MEANS 

Best  Materials, 

Most  Thorough  Manufacture, 
Perfect  Mechanical  Condition, 
ami  Highest  Agricultural  Value, 

all  resulting  from  thirty-five  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  To  insure  all  these  requisite  elements,  buy 
Bradley  Brands  for  all  crops. 

If  you  want  cheaper  fertilizers,  or  any  special  per 
cent,  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  or  ammonia,  we  will 
furnish  any  quality  desired  at  lowest  prices  obtain¬ 
able  anywhere. 

Competitors  offer  all  sorts  of  inducements  to  sell 
their  goods,  but  their  new  formulas  and  radical 
changes  in  old  ones  only  serve  to  emphasize  their 
inability  to  cope  with  the  u Bradley  Quality. ff 

Bradley' s  Fertilizers ,  being  correctly  com¬ 
pounded  upon  the  teachings  of  experience,  give 
universal  satisfaction,  and  therefore  require  no  radi¬ 
cal  changes  in  their  composition. 

There  is  no  need  of  wasting  money  in  experiments; 
thousands  of  others  have  done  this  for  you,  and  have 
demonstrated  the  absolute  superiority  of  Bradley’s 
Fertilizers. 

Buy  only  Bradley  Brands  and  you  will  secure 
“Bradley  Quality and  consequently  the  largest 
returns  for  the  money  you  invest. 

For  fiiU  information,  address 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston, 

Or  apply  to  our  Local  Agents  everywhere. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

16  Years  on 
the  Market. 
Improved 
for  1896. 

BREADS  any  kind  of  manure  In  any 
quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
band  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
on  what  the  machine  will  do  In  two 
minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  pnrty 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  reference',  or  rating  of  responsibility  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free.  I.urgcst  und  oldest  mi...  i.fiict. ire. •«  ofnim.  lire  si.rcude.-s  1»  (In-  world. 
KliMP  4  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  .’58,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


STEEL 


HANDY  WAGONS. 

Tim  labor  mivstn  of  the  tigs.  Only  28  und  81 
Inches  high.  You  savo  the  lift,  thut  saves 
your  hack  Wheels  have  4-inch  tire. 

JUSTTHETHINC 

for  hauling  over  the  farm.  Is  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fodiler,  Wood, 

Manure, etc.  Wo  Make  Metal 

WHEELS  FOR  WAGONS 
AND  TRUCKS. 

All  Sizes— lit  liny  skein....  * 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.  Havana,  Ills. 


GUARANTEED 


Our  handy 
wagons  lire 
to  carry  2  tons.  WhIhII  nioro 
about  themln  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  got  ono 


You  want  the  only  milk  setting  apparatus  on  the  market  that 
gets  all  the  cream.  We  furnish  it,  vi/..,  the  world-renowned 

COOLEY  CREAMER. 

The  efficient  apparatus  of  the  famous  Maine  test,  where  the 
skimmed  milk  of  240  dairies  was  tested  by  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  contained 

Less  than  0. 1  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

A  RECORD  NEVER  EQUALED. 

Know  the  quality  of  your  milk,  the  thoroughness  of 
separation,  and  the  results  of  every  step,  by  using 

THE  V.  F.  M.  BABCOCK  TESTER 

Combining  accuracy,  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

Send  for  our  special  book  on  “  Babcocking.” 

U.  S.  Separators,  Babcock  Testers,  Vats.  Etc.,  Etc. 

Everything  for  the  Crcumcry  and  Duiry. 

Agents  Wanted  in  livery  Town  and  County  where  we  have  None. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALO&UCS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


HKADQUARTKRH FUR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires 
Hteol  iixIqb.  Isiw  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tatamy, Fa., loall  points 
IIOBSON  &.  CO., 

No.  4  Ktoue  Ht.,  New  York. 


Metal  Wagon  Wheels, 

Made  to  litany  standard  size  skein 
or  axle.  Kvery  fanner  should  haven 
set  of  low  wheels  with  wide  tires. 
They  save  labor,  (ton  and  money; 
also  help  to  solve  the  “Good  Roads" 
problem.  They  are  Strong,  Vhet IV 
amt  Durable.  Send  to  the  ARNOLD 
MWTAI.  W1JF.KL  CO  .  Box  80,  New 
l/ondon,  ().,  for  elreulur  and  price, 
also  fur  Hie  wheels. 


DO YOU HAUL 

Buy.  Grain,  Wood,  Blumps,  Htones, 

Apples  from  tho  orchard,  Hilnge  corn 
from  t  he  (laid  Oh  I  anything  v 

T^noetfa  “HANDY”  FARM  TRUCK 


Entirely  ot  Stool,  t 
ht  and  \  /  \  That  makes  it  cbtap, . 
RONC,  isn’t  that  what  yon  f 

e  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
r  a  "HANDY  ”  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
non- 1 1  will  last  a  life  time.  X 

IARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS.  • 
I  bv  all  reputable  .bibbers  and  I  tuple.  ♦ 
it  dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  • 
tendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  J 
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BIJTTKR  NKW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . lfi  <s$-- 

Wostern,  t)»»t# . . . 14  ®16 

Western,  seconds . J 2 ' «i  1  :t 

Western,  thirds . ll'y -«I2 

State.  fancy . 161-466111 

Common  to  prime . 11  <$16 

State  dairy,  half-tlrkln  tubs,  fancy . 16  f«. 

Firsts . 13  6614 

Seconds .  . 1 1  Vtit'O It! 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . . . 14  hi  to  15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 124^^  14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  W4&1214 

Tubs,  thirds . KM^'EoI  1 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  Hrsts . 1 2 >-ii vo I :$ 

Heconds . lURitoll 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  6412 

Heconds . 10  64  10^ 

Thirds .  9  (at 

Factory,  fancy . —  6c 

Factory,  firsts . 11  64  — 

Factory,  seconds . . .  9h)6cll) 

Factory,  thirds .  8^68  9 


KGGH. 


New-laid,  fanoy  (nearby) .  12  to 

Pennsylvania  A  Md.,  country  marks  ....  Ilj^to  12 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  M\\(&  11% 

Houthern.  fresh  collections,  choice .  U)%(<6 

Common  to  good .  10  66  10 % 

Duck.  Md.,  per  do* .  29  66  — 

Western,  per  dor, .  20  m 

Southern,  per  do* .  18  66  20 

(loose,  per  dor. .  80  60  — 

KlttJITH-  UKKKN 


Apples,  extra,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  1)0614  60 

ifaldwln,  per  bbl . 2  60663  26 

Greening,  per  bbl .  .8  25(24  60 

Ben  Davis,  por  bbl . 2  76608  60 

Kussot,  Itoxbury.  por  bbl  ....  . 2  60668  00 

ltusset.  Golden,  per  bbl  . 2  (Ml<.«2  76 

Htrawberrles,  Fla.,  extra,  fancy,  per  quart..  HOto  86 
Poor  to  good,  per  quart . .  166$  20 


Charleston ,  good  to  choice,  per  quart. . . .  28c  40 
MKAT8  DKKHHKD. 


Veals,  oountry  Crossed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . . . 

Com  to  mol.,  per  lb . 

Hmall,  per  lb . 

Hprlng  lambs,  country  dressud.  each  ....  I 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Rough,  per  ib . 

POTATO  KH. 


6  66 

twi 

I  66  9 

1  66  2 

00  665  00 

II  66 

5  66  6 1 6 

—  66  — 


Bermuda,  now,  per  bbl .  0  00667  60 

Second  crop,  per  bbl . ,.6  00667  00 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  0066(1  60 

Heconds,  per  bbl . 8  00664  (0 

Maine  Bose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . .....1  00661  Ml 

HlateKoso.perd.h.  bbl . 1  P064 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  7666  00 

liOnK  Island,  In  bulk,  pur  bbl .  0066  76 

Htato  ltoso  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  7066  86 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs . 6066  76 

Jersey,  In  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  Mk-c  v;> 

Htate  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  6066  70 

Common,  per  sack .  2666  60 

Hweots,  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 8  60665  00 

Month  Jersey,  per  double-bead  bbl  . 2  76668  (Ml 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . 2  76668  25 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 1  60662  aO 

poDi/ru  v — Lrv  m. 


HprlnK  chlckons,  per  pair .  60  oo  99 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  . .  9%  ..  10 

Western,  per  Ib .  l>%ic  10 

Houibwestern,  per  Ib .  9H60 

Houthern,  per  Ib .  9  66  9(4 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  9  66  10 

Boosters,  old,  per  lb .  II  66 

Turkeys,  mlxod,  per  lb .  10  66  11 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  661  00 

Western,  per  pair .  70  6«  86 

Houthern,  per  pair . «0  66  06 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00  (ml  26 

Western,  per  pair .  76  661  00 

Houthorn,  pur  pair .  76  66  — 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  80  66  40 


VKGBTABLBH. 


Asparagus,  Char.,  colossal,  per  dor.  bunches. 6  00667  00 


Charleston,  prime, perdor.  bunch . 8  60666  00 

Charleston,  shorts,  per  dor.  bunches . 2  0066.9  00 

Charleston,  culls,  pur  dor.  hunches . 2  5066 

N.  C.,  prime,  per  dor.  hunches . 2  (MJo/j 4  60 

Beets,  Now  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 8  00664  00 

Florida,  por  crate .  75661  26 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 4  (8)660  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6<$  |6 

Cabbage.  Florida,  por  barrel -crate . I  76612  26 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crato  .  ...  ... .2  00662  26 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  . 1  26661  60 

Unwashud,  pur  bbl . I  006(1  26 

Caullllowor,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl . 9  00664  (81 

California,  per  case . 2  18)668  60 

Colery,  fancy,  largo,  por  ilor. .  78661  (81 

Average,  prime,  per  dor. .  4066  66 

Huiall,  por  dor. .  1666  80 

Cucumbers,  hothouse, per  do* . .  60661  26 

Kgg  plant,  Florida,  per  box .  . 9  (81665  00 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  por  basket .  . .  I  00642  26 

Savannah,  perorate.... .  9  (8I6>, 

Horseradish,  pur  Ib .  364  6 

Kale,  por  bbl .  76661  6(1 

Lott uce, Florida,  por  half  bbl  basket .  50661  60 

New  Orleans,  por  bbl .  . 2  (8(664  01) 

Charleston,  pur  bushel  basket .  6<)to  (ill 

Norfolk,  per  basket . 40®  00 

North  Carolina,  por  bbl . I  60663  (ill 

Onions.  ICastorn,  white,  per  bbl . I  006(2  00 

Kastorn.  red,  per  bbl . 1  (HJocl  26 

Kaslern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  (8)6(1  60 

Bermuda,  perorate . 1  2666 

Coppers,  green,  Fla.,  por  orate . I  00662  (.0 

Itadlblies,  Norfolk,  per  1(81  bunches  .  60661  00 

Hplnuuh.  por  bbl .  76661  75 

Hquusb,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00«6l  60 

Hubbard,  por  bbl .  7566)00 

Florida,  per  orate . 1  25661  50 

Hiring  beans.  Florida,  por  crate . 1  0064.3  18) 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  earner . I  60648  ‘81 

Per  crate . 1  0066’.’  Ml 

Key  West,  por  carrier . I  (8)6(2  60 

Key  West,  per  pock  box .  2666  40 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  por  bbl . 1  006« 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl . .....1  006(1  12 


MILK  AND  CRKAM. 

The  total  dully  supply  lias  been  21,457  cans  of  milk. 
187  cans  of  condensed  milk  anil  128  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  Hie  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  lias  huun  $1.20  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


No  Safer  oit  more  Efficacious  Remedy  can 
be  bad  for  Coughs,  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat 
than  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."  A  Ur. 


FflR  Q  A I  F  H°ven  Registered  Jersey  Cows;  two 
lUn  OHLL  Heifers,  served;  seven  Calves  and 
three  Bulls,  from  eight  months  to  one  year.  Four 
Grade  Jersey  Cows;  four  Heifers,  served;  one  Calf. 
All  choice  stock.  The  service  bulls  are  prize  animals. 
Low  prices  for  quality.  Come  and  examine. 

J.  A.  Cunningham,  Wuttuqiiottoe  Farm,  Bolton. Mass. 


CIDER 

„  MACHINERY 

Ilydranllo.  Knock  lo  Joint  and  He  raw 
*  r*,,,,1/lr*t*rs.  Rl.vator.,  Pumps, 

•to  Hand  fur  Oalalugun  1^.- 

BOQMER  &  BOSCHERT 

..PRESS  CO., 

,,K  IV.  Water  bt,, b YItACLB 


pnmmnr'ar&  7s  vs  tt  TmjiiTSTnrTnnro i 

What  is  the  reasonable 
treatment  of 

Rose  Colds, 


Hay  F 


ever 


ft 


and  similar  diseases  ?  To  dose  the  5 
stomach  with  nauseous  drugs  to  cure 
the  respiratory  organs  ?  You  may 
palliate  the  pain  this  way,  with  prep¬ 
arations  of  opium,  or  temporarily 
stimulate  yourself  with  tonics  ;  but  for 
a  permanent  cure,  try  nature  s  way. 


Booths  “Hyomei, 

the  Australian  "Dry -Air”  treat¬ 
ment  of  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  Ca 
tarrh,  Bronchitis,  etc., 

“CURES  BY  INHALATION.” 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  amis.-piic,  and 
destroys  iln;  germs  whi<  h  cause  disease  in  the 
respiratory  organs.  I  he  air.  charged  wiili 
Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  n>  1 .  alter 
permeating  the  minuiesi  air-cells,  is  exhaled 
through  the  nose.  Ii  is  aromatic,  delightful  to 
inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by 
Mail,  $1.00,  to  part  of  the  Unite,  tan 
consisting  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized 
hard  rubber  ( beautifully  polished),  a  liolilt:  of 
Hyomei.  a  dropper.  Mini  full  directions  for  us 
ing.  If  yon  arc  it  ill  skeptical,  send  votir  ad¬ 
dress;  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei 
cures.  z\re  you  open  to  conviction? 

R.  T.  BOOTH, 

23  East  20th  St,,  New  York. 
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VINE  I ,  I'hSS  OR  SWEET  POTA¬ 

TOES.  Whito  ;m<J  Yellow;  genuine Htock.  Plant* 
by  tho  million,  at  W)c.  per  100.  Address  with  h  la  nip  for 
particular*  ii.  CAM KKKIl,  Box  72,  No.  Madison.  Ind. 


Stowell’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn 

Very  flue.  For  table  or  ensilage.  A  limited  quan¬ 
tity  at  90  ei'iiis  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Bags,  15  cents. 
Send  money  with  order. 

WM.  NKJWTON,  Henrietta.  N.  V. 


SIR  WILLIAM" 


’OTA  TO  ICS.  200  barrels  choice 
sol oo ted  stock  loft.  Price,  $1.60 
per  barrel  of  1(16  pounds  net, 
f.  o.  b.  cars  hero.  Remember,  that  the  slock  offered 
Is  pure  and  true  to  name,  was  grown  by  its  originator 
especially  for  seed,  from  .elected  stock,  and  that  you 
can’t  duplicate  Hie  quality.  A  rare  chance  to  secure 
headquarters’  stock  of  this  grand  potato. 

It.  D.  BURR,  Glovorsvllle,  N.  V. 


Jt  A  A  one- barrel  order,  wanted.  $1.25  per  barrel. 
£11111  t.  o.  h.  (cut  from  $1.20  per  barrel)  for  our 
*  ^  strictly  pure,  high-grade  Hoed  potato, 

I’ltl  1)1(1  OF  HKNKC’A  ROHM.  A  pedigree  Karly  Rose 
Seedling;  line,  hardy,  vigorous,  heavy  ylclder;  vrru 
IiiiiI  iiuality:  light  pink  to  a  rleh  golden  color;  any 
ordinary  soil;  out  to  one  eye  120  bushels  from  one 
bushel.  May  he  planted  for  either  early  or  medium. 
We  are  the  Introducer,  anil  growers.  We  guarantee 
sal Isfaollon.  We  are  recommended  by  Rank  of 
Victor;  Victor  (N.  V.)  Herald;  F.  G.  Snook,  Agent 
L.  V.  It  It.,  Victor,  N.  V.;  T.  J.  Mead,  Agent  N.  V.  C. 
It.  It..  Victor,  N.  V.  Order  at  once.  1, 1st  free.  Wo 
ship  from  Victor,  low  freight. 

It.  II.  BROWN  A  CO.,  P.  O.  Miller  Corners.  N.  V. 


Grandest  Chance 


TO  OKT  CHOICE), 
CUBA  P 

HKKIt  POTATOKH 


IN  BED 


With  Typhoid  Fever  since  Feb.  11, 

and  business  has  been  neglected.  Have  cut  prices  In 
consequence.  Htock  Is  well  reduced,  and  offer,  will 
be  good  for  only  a  short  time.  Any  of  tho  following 
varieties  for  $1  per  barrel,  or  send  by  express  to  Froe- 
villo,  N.  V.,  your  sacksand  get  180  pounds  for  80  cents 
A  in  still  too  sick  hi  bother  with.  business. 

Ho  send  P.  O.  money  order  to  my  address,  Poruvlllo, 
N.  V'.,  for  as  many  dollars  ($8)  as  you  want  barrels  of 
any  of  the  following  varieties;  Orphan,  Dutton,  Rural 
No.  2,  Am.  Wonder,  Wilson’s  First  Choice,  Freeman, 
Irish  litlsy  (Carman  No.  I  at  $1.60,  a  few). 

Karly  Huron  Dent  Corn.  DO  days,  for  silo;  Lincoln 
Oats.  Thirty  Cheshlres,  for  April. 

V.  K.  CHAPMAN,  Poruvllle,  N.  Y. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  onr#  For  gas.  Oil  and  wato. 
Go  down  from  10  to  2600  feet  ‘ 
sizes  Bond  for  catalogue  and 
price,  of  machines,  tools,  sup 
piles,  otc.  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron  4 


HANGITON 

the  top  of  one  of  our  fouroorn- 
ered,  ilouhlo  braced,  stool  towers 
-audit  wit  I  stay  there.  They  have 
done  that  through  worst stormsof 
recent  years.  Many  sizes  and  all 
from  best  material.  Full  line  of 
Tanks,  Shelters,  Cutters, 
Pumps,  llorse  Powers,  ,Vr. 
Write  us.  ChnllenKe  Wind 
Mill  6l  Feed  Mill  Co.,  No,  r,0 
River  Htreet,  Batavia  Illinois 


The  Zephaniah  Breed 
Wecder  and  Cultivator 


Will  work  corn,  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
squashes,  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  cabbages, 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  caullllowor,  celery,  onions 
(think  of  It,  onions/)  strawberry  plantations  (both 
new  and  old),  asparagus  (during  cutting  season)  and 
many  other  crops,  all  without  other  cultivation,  hand* 
hoeing  or  hand-weeding,  while  for  grain  Holds  they 
have  no  equal. 

Onr  No.  I  and  2  (two  horse)  will  work  clean  26  to  28 
acres  per  day.  Nos.  3,  t  and  5  (one  horse)  will  work 
16  lo  18  acres  per  day.  With  our  No.  8  one  man’s  time 
will  care  for  live  to  seven  acres  of  onions  until  they 
are  ’/(-Inch  In  diameter  without  band  weeding. 

Hond  to-day  for  circular  describing  nine  sites  and 
styles  ol  Sulky.  Walking  ami  Hand  machines.  It  also 
contains  an  article  on  "  Wends  and  Tillage,"  by  l’rof. 
Taft,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, "  Shallow 
it*.  Deep  ( lultlvallon."  by  Prof.  1 1  tint,  of  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  and  "  How  I  Grow  390  to  100  bushels  of 
Potatoes  In  Massachusetts,"  by  C.  W.  Russell,  Ifisq.,  of 
Upton.  Mass.,  an  nut  liorlty  on  potato  culture.  Address 

Desk  No.  12,  The  Z.  Breed  Weeder  Co. 

yti  Merchants  Bow,  Boston,  Muss. 


Slug  Shot  Kills' 


iCiirriiiit  Worms 
am!  Insects 

that  prey-  on  Vegetation.  Used  for  111  Years  with 
Safety,  and  Is  Cheap. 

Sold  by 
the  Seed 
Dealers  oi 
America. 


TRADE -MARK. 


For  pamphlets 
address 

B.  HAMMOND 

Flshklll-oti 
1 1 ud son,  n.  v . 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

32  LITTLE  nth  ST.,  NEW  YOttK. 

Can  get  you  highest  market  prices  for  line  goods. 
(HOICK!  CRKAM  WRY  BUTT  Bit.  FANCY  LKOHOKN 
KGG8,  PUKH8KD  POULTRY  A  N  I>  CA  LV  KH  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Hhl inilog  cards  and  stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Kslabllshed  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Biggs.  Cheese, 
Poultry.  JCurHon  uml  IhimtsUe  Bruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  <fe  311  Lit  tle  13th  St.,  New  York. 


El  1  D  CTf*  If  (Successor)  M.  N.  Kd- 
■  I  I  ■  EL  IV  wards  A  Co.  (Kst.  18(11) 

(ieneral  Commission  Merchant, 

CALVES.  POULTRY,  LAMBS,  Etc. 

No.  193  Duanb  Btkket,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Halos  and  ohecks 
mailed  dally. 

References:  Irving  Nat'l  Bank  and  The  It.  N.-Y. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  1»A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Reoelvo  and  sell,  In  our  lond  lots  und  smaller 
qimntli lull. all  Produuia  ut  i  ho  (Jrcliur -d.Oiirdoiij 
Dairy,  Hennery  ami  Farm. 

Hcml  far  liar  little  liock,  "Suggestions  to  Hlilppers,"  Market 
Kiiportii,  SpOdlsl  uefiirriices,  Hlsnclla,  «'Io.,  nil  froo. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit.  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce  dcslr 
Ing  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  corn* 

•I pond  with  G.  G.  WKTTKRAIJ.  General  I Vimn.lanbm 

vi*'r#*hiAiii,.  llasjatori.  I1* 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1802 

NKW  YORK  BTATH  DRAIN  T1LR  and  PIPK  WoltKH.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y 


Manufacturer  of  am!  Doalerln  Agricultural  DralnTllo.  Halt- 
Glazcd  Hewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  (Jolors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining, ChlmnoyTops,  KnoaustloHIde- 
walk  Tile,  Ilosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,*'’ 


1  5  Per  Cent.  More  Butter 


.  .  WITH  THU 


Improved  United  States  Separator. 

Wc  arc  highly  gratified  with  the  result*  obtained  with  the  No.  7 
Improved  U. S.  **  Midget  ”  Separator.  Wehavcuiadc  15  per  cent,  more 
hotter  with  the  same  cows  and  Iced  than  we  did  on  the  milk  setting 
process.  Then  the  improvement  in  quality  fully  pays  for  the  cost, 
(.’an’l  get  enough  butter  now  for  our  customers. 

The  Separator  is  easy  to  operate,  thorough  in  separation,  and  very 
easily  and  quickly  cleaned.  No  complicated  machinery  to  take  apart 
and  wash— only  three  pieces.  From  our  experience  with  tltc  No.  7 
United  States  Separator  we  would  not  take  double  the  cost  and  dis¬ 
pense  with  it ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  brother  farmers  and  butter 
producers,  wc  heartily  recommend  its  purchase  and  use. 

M.  W.  DROWN  &  SON, 

March  18,  i8</,.  Scioto,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio. 

77"'  I  in  jirmuil  I  .  S.  Sfjmmtor  She  mis  on  its  Own  Holtons. 
.)/«'/<•  in  throe  tlair-y  sixes,  uml  also  for  factory  use. 

CATALoaues  ftter. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  where  wc  have  none. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  I  t. 


EDWAR3  F.  DIBBLE 

SEED  COMPANY, 

IIONEOYK  FALLS,  N.  V. 


The  Largest  Crowers 

of  FARM  SEEDS 
in  the  World. 


BEANS 


DAY’S  IMPROVED  LEAFLESS  MEDIUM 


Ih  the  bent  variety  ever  grown.  VVe  have  tented  all  the  leading  Beano  In  comparison  with  thin 
new  Medium,  and  can  unhcKltatlngly  way  that  it  lian  outylelded  them  6  to  20  buHtielu  per 
acre.  The  DAY’S  LEAJfLESH  MEDIUM  Ih  early,  maturing  in  70  d ayu.  Last 
year  was  the  tlrnt  year  of  tin  Introduction,  and  from  20  different  (Staten  our  cuntomern  reported  an  average  of 
over  40  huHhelH  por  aoro.  While  from  Canada  Mr.  W.  O.  Kantwood,  of  Ontario,  writes;  “The 
Day’s  Improved  LeafleHH  Medium  Beaux,  that  I  bought  from  you  last  year,  have  made  a  good  yield. 

They  went  HO  hUHlmlfe  to  the  acre.”  J.  K.  Ball,  of  Quebec,  writex:  “  Your  Day’s  Improved 
Leatlcxx  Beaux  yielded  IH  hunlielH  from  one-ih  Ird  aoro,  ordinary  a 
culture.’’  Good  xtrong  laud  will  grow  10  bttxhelx  more  of  lliexc  Beaux  to  the 
acre  than  of  Wheat.  You  can  grow  an  acre  of  Beaux  equally  ah 
cheap  ax  you  can  of  wheat,  and  thexe  Beaux,  Hold  upon  tltc 
market  will  bring  twice  the  market  prices  of  wheat.  Therefore, 
give  them  a  trial  Order  to-day. 

One-half  buxhcl  will  properly  need 
an  acre. 

One  ptek, 

One-half  bushel, 

One  bushel, 

Five-bu.  lots,  per  bu.,  2  50 

A’ A’ IT  HA  as  Fit /Hi. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  XV. 

While  we  are  trying  to  collect  some  re¬ 
liable  information  in  reply  to  those  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  Mr.  Truslow  last  week, 
let  us  take  up  a  new  idea.  Ilere  is  a  set 
of  questions  we  have  recently  sent  to 
some  of  our  expert  poultrymen.  A  part 
of  the  replies  follow  : 

Does  the  feeding  of  different  grains  to  poultry, 
have  any  effect  on  the  size  of  the  eggs  ?  In  other 
words,  does  the  feeding  of  any  particular  grain 
make  the  eggs  larger  or  smaller  ?  Does  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  size  of  eggs  make  any  difference  in  the 
number  a  hen  will  lay  ?  For  example,  if  a  hen  lay 
abnormally  large  eggs,  is  she  likely  to  lay  as 
many  as  thougli  the  eggs  were  of  average  or 
small  size  ? 

Mr.  James  Rankin’s  Conclusions. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  size  of  the  egg 
makes  any  difference  in  the  number.  I 
think  that  a  hen  which  lays  a  large  egg, 
would  naturally  consume  food  in  pro¬ 
portion.  I  think  that  the  size  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  egg  are  influenced  more  by 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  animal  food 
fed,  than  by  any  variety  of  grain. 

J.  RANKIN. 

“  Judgment  in  Feeding.” 

Where  fowls  are  liberally  fed,  the  eggs 
are  larger,  and  especially  when  wheat 
or  corn  is  the  principal  food.  It  is  well 
kno  wn  that,  when  a  hen  lays  abnormally 
large  eggs,  it  is  due  to  a  somewhat  fat 
condition,  and  she  will  cease  laying*  al¬ 
together  if  high  feeding  be  continued. 
As  a  hen  can  only  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  egg  production,  in 
weight  of  eggs,  she  will,  as  a  rule,  pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs  of  small  size  than  of 
larger,  a  fact  which  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
with  judicious  feeding,  and  the  ration 
well  balanced,  she  can  be  induced  to  lay 
large  numbers  of  large  eggs,  but  not 
when  the  food  is  too  fat-forming.  It  is 
a  matter  of  judgment  in  feeding. 

P.  II.  JACOBS. 

It  is  Largely  the  Food. 

1  certainly  think  that  the  science  of 
feeding  has  much  to  do  with  size  and 
number  of  eggs  laid.  It  is  the  scientific 
combination  of  all  grains  that  makes  the 
difference.  Corn  increases  fat,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  size  of  the  eggs.  Wheat, 
barley  and  oats  will  give  larger  eggs 
and  more  of  them.  The  combination  of 
30  pounds  of  corn,  15  pounds  of  oats,  10 
pounds  of  wheat,  10  pounds  of  barley 
and  15  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  all  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed,  gives  the  largest  number 
of  eggs  possible.  This  is  used  as  the 
morning  soft  food,  with  25  per  cent  of 
meat  food,  the  afternoon  feed  being 
mixed  grains.  I  look  upon  abnormally 
large  eggs  as  the  result  of  generous 
feeding.  The  hen  that  lays  the  largest 
number,  always  eats  the  most ;  that 
what  we  give  them,  influences  the  egg 
product,  is  backed  by  this.  My  brother 
has  a  hen  which,  in  the  midst  of  her 
clutch,  will — by  having  a  dose  of  sulphur, 
lay  two  eggs  the  next  day.  We  have 
two  hens  that  lay  eggs  weighing  37 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  We  have  11  pul¬ 
lets  that  were  hatched  from  these  eggs  ; 
while  they  themselves  laid  good  sized 
eggs  instead  of  abnormal  sizes,  they  are 
the  most  prolific  flock  we  have.  While 
I  have  no  actual  experiment  to  report,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  a  hen  generously 
cared  for.  will  lay  both  larger  and  more 
eggs.  The  last  eggs  of  a  clutch  are  al¬ 
ways  smallest ;  the  system  gets  ex¬ 
hausted.  Grain  or  food — which  builds 
up  this  drain,  must  also  affect  the  weight 
and  production  of  the  eggs.  i.  k.  felch. 

Doesn’t  Believe  It  Is  Feed. 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  the  kind  of 
grain  makes  any  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  eggs  ;  some  hens  always  lay  small 
eggs,  while  others  always  lay  large  ones. 
My  experience  has  been  that,  if  a  hen 
be  not  fed  properly,  she  will  not  lay  as 


many  eggs,  but  the  size  will  be  the 
same ;  for  instance,  the  Minorcas  lay 
very  large  eggs  and  if  not  cared  for 
properly,  will  lay  far  less  than  if  well 
cared  for.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
size  will  be  affected,  but  it  may  be 
slightly,  but  I  think  only  slightly,  if 
at  all.  D.  A.  MOUNT. 

Several  Points  Considered. 

I  would  say,  decidedly,  from  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  that  the  size 
of  eggs  is  influenced  by  feed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Just  what  kind  of 
feed  produces  the  largest  or  smallest 
eggs,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say.  I 
believe,  however,  that  eggs  of  maximum 
size  are  secured  from  hens  that  are  full 
fed  on  a  properly  balanced  ration.  I 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  bosh  written  about  the  danger  of 
overfeeding  a  hen,  and  getting  her  too  fat 
to  lay.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
poor  hens  do  not  lay.  The  condition  of 
overfatness  and  unproductiveness,  is 
more  likely  caused  by  too  little  food  of  a 
muscle-making  character.  Not  enough 
muscle-makers  are  fed  to  enable  her  to 
lay,  so  she  stores  up  all  the  fat  she  can 
against  a  possible  time  of  need.  If  more 
nitrogen  were  fed,  she  could  lay,  and 
the  extra  fat  would  go  into  the  egg 
basket  instead  of  upon  her  body.  What 
is  considered  a  result  of  overfeeding,  is 
really  the  result  of  underfeeding.  This 
may  sound  revolutionary,  but  my  hens 
bear  me  out  in  the  statement.  While 
this  is  so,  it  is  very  easy  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  feed  too  little  fat¬ 
forming  feed,  and  either  extreme  re¬ 
duces  the  size  of  eggs  as  well  as  the 
number. 

An  abnormally  large  egg  is  likely  to 
contain  two  yolks.  In  gathering  many 
thousands  of  eggs  a  month,  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  such  eggs,  and  I  notice  that 
they  usually  are  found  in  certain  pens, 
leading  me  to  suppose  that  they  are  laid 
by  the  same  hens,  and  are  due  to  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  certain  hens  rather  than 
to  the  feed.  The  trait  is,  probably, 
hereditary,  and  a  good  sign  of  a  prolific 
hen.  We  have  been  feeding  several 
pens  of  Minorcas  this  winter,  and  while 
it  is  certain  that,  as  pullets,  they  lay 
larger  eggs  than  the  Leghorns,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  consume  more 
food  in  order  to  make  an  equal  number 
of  eggs.  The  difference  in  their  capacity 
for  food  is  very  noticeable.  I  judge  that 
a  hen  that  is  fed  to  produce  large  eggs, 
will  also  produce  the  greatest  number. 

The  11.  N.-Y.  articles  on  “  Feeding  a 
Hen,'’  have  made  it  very  plain  that  the 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  still  very  limited.  The  man 
who  knows  what  a  balanced  ration  fora 
hen  is,  has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Here  is  an  excellent  chance  for 
some  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
such  as  our  experiment  stations  should 
be  prepared  to  conduct.  The  hen  will 
respond  readily  to  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  ask  her  questions,  o.  w.  MARKS. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Roots  for  Hogs — In  reply  to  E.  J.  S., 
Hanover,  Wis.,  page  235,  as  a  matter  of 
experiment,  I  have  wintered  two  two- 
year-old  sows  entirely  on  large  red  man¬ 
gels,  fed  raw.  They  have  gained  in 
flesh,  and  wintered  as  well  as  others  fed 
on  wheat  middlings,  bran  and  beets.  Tne 
two  were  fed  all  the  mangels  they  would 
eat,  which  was  about  one  bushel  per 
day.  They  had  a  warm  place  to  sleep, 
and  an  open  shed  in  which  to  exercise. 
One  of  the  sows  farrowed  10  pigs,  March 
24;  the  pigs  were  strong,  and  have  grown 


finely.  I  consider  mangels  the  cheapest 
hog  feed  on  earth.  I  can  raise  about 
four  bushels  of  mangels  to  one  of  carrots. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  e.  mandevillk. 

Sex  in  Breeding. — In  regard  to  sex  in 
animals,  if  heifers  are  desired,  let  the 
cows  be  mated  as  soon  as  found  in  heat. 
One  man  near  here  had  a  yearling  Jer¬ 
sey  bull  which  did  not  run  with  the 
cows.  His  pasture  was  handy,  and  when 
he  noticed  a  cow  in  heat,  he  left  his 
work  and  had  her  served.  He  had  only 
nine  cows,  and  they  had  nine  heifer 
calves.  One  of  his  neighbors  also  had 
nine  cows,  which  were  served  by  the 
same  bull  after  milking  time,  and  he 
had  nine  bull  calves.  l.  m. 

Windham,  N.  Y. 


ittiscrilancous  guUcvtisinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


that 


WEARS 


The  enamel  and  nickel  that 
are  applied  to  Columbia  Bicy¬ 
cles  know  no  equal  for  beauty. 
Better  still,  this  beauty  is  the 
same  a  year  hence — two  years 
hence.  A  rub  of  the  polish¬ 
ing  cloth, and  Columbia  enamel 
shines  like  new.  In  every  detail 
you  can  be  sure  of  Columbias — 
unequalled,  unapproached. 


Standard  of  the  World. 


$100 


to  all 
alike 


Columbias  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  quality  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves. 


POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Columbia  Art  Catalogue,  telling  fully  of  all  fea¬ 
tures  of  Columbias— and  of  Hartford  bicycles, 
next  best,  880,  860, 850 — is  free  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  agent  or  is  mailed  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence 


tlw  manufacturer!  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine*,  Buckeye  Force  Pump*, 
Buckeye,  ©lobe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mower*.  Send 
for  llluttiratad  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 


u  n  aoa  m  m  w 

THIS  OHSTIE^ 


This  One 


8TA2STDS 

No  Leakage  about . 

No  Need  of  Repairing.. 

No  Hoops  to  come  off... 

You  will  be  Pleased  with 

A  Tank  that  Holds  Water! 
and  always  ready  for  it.  i 

Write  for  descriptive  circular,  rates,  and  do  it  I 
now,  because  you  may  soon  greatly  need  it.  5 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO.,  | 

27  Purl  Street,  -  GOSHEN.  IND ,  * 

^  ^a  m  mra»  ■  * ^  m  ri  —  -,m a  m  *1*  gi  m  •  —  1 
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IF  YOU  NEED 

Machine  Oil.  Harness  Oil, 

Cylinder  Oil,  Axle  Grease, 
Gasoline  for  Stoves 
or  Gas  Machines, 

!  or  anything  in  the  line  of  oils  or  greases,  write  1 
'  us  for  prices.  DERRICK  OIL  COMPANY,  ' 

1  Titusville,  Pa. 


•OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

Such  ills  as 

SORENESS, 
STIFFNESS, 

and  the  like, 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

WIPES  OUT 

Promptly  and  Effectually. 


Do  You  Use  a  Churn  ? 

If  so,  you  should  try  a 

DIAMOND 

BALANCE  CHURN. 

It  chnmsEasier,  Quicker.Closer,  and 
is  more  Convenient  than  any  other. 
Every  user’s  word  for  it.  Send  for  circular  and  intro¬ 
ductory  price,  if  we  have  no  agent  in  your  locality,  to 
Mention  thin  paper.  IMiimiind  Balance  Churn  t  o. Bnlliton  Spa,,  V.  t , 


Ideal  Babcock  Milk  Tester 

The  only  low  priced 
accurate  tester  on  the 
market.  We  tiro  com¬ 
plete  outfitters  of 
Dairies.  Creameries 
ami  Cheese  Factories. 

Among  our  specialties 
are:  Farm  Roilers  and 
Engines,  Feed  Cook¬ 
ers,  Separators,  Dog 
Powers, Milk  Coolers, 
Cream  and  Cheese 
Vats,  Creamers, 
Churus.Hutter  Work¬ 
ers,  Printers  and 
Wrappers,  Shipping 
Boxes,  Rennet  Ex¬ 
tract.,  Preservative,  Seales,  etc.  Please  send 
for  our  free  Illustrated  Dairy  Catalogue. 

CREAHERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

1-3-5  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


TIIE  COMMON 
SENSE 


MILK  BOTTLE 


No  rusty  metal  covers  or  twisted  wire 
fasteners,  less  breakage,  and  can  be 
washed  absolutely  clean  and  much  quicker 
than  any  other  milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It  is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk-bottle  ever  offered 
for  sale  in  any  market.  For  Circulars  and 
Price  Lists,  send  your  address  to 


THATCHER  MFG.  COMPANY,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
In  RECORD’S T1GHT-SEAL COVER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
natrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  bo  opened  and 
closed  instantly;  in 9  sizes,  from  1  lb. 
to  60.  We  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO.,  ill  Main  St ,  Conneaut,  O. 

USED  ALSO  FOR  LAUD. 


Buy  our  “ECLIPSE  ROOFING  PAINT”  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street.  Niles.  O. 


UARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


'AY’S  MANILLA 

ROOFING. 


s$  BSngWATER  PROOFS  tSST4 

No  ItUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 

(i  Durable  Substitute  lor  Plaster  on  wall*. 

Voter  I’rotd  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  marLet.  Write  for  samples,  <fce. 
The  FAY  J1IA  N 1  LI,  A  ROOFING  CO.,  CAMDEN  -ii  J. 


GREIDER’S  NEW  CATALOGUE 


FOR  1896.  Finer  and  larger  than  ever,  the  finest 
engravings  of  poultry,  with  descriptions  of  each 
variety,  best  plans  for  poultry  houses,  how  to 
raise  broilers,  caring  of  fowls,  remedies  for  all 
diseases,  best  lice  destroyer, prices  of  eggs  and  stock 
from  high  scoring  birds, send  10  centsfor  this  noted 
book  which  will  be  deducted  from  first  order. 
Address,  B.  H.  GREIDER,  FLORIN,  PA„  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  MAMMOTH  POULTRY 

CUFDE  showing  colored  plate  of  chickens 
in  natural  colors.  Finest  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Almost  100  pages.  Tells  all  about 
Poultry  for  Profit  or  Pleasure.  Price  only  15c. 
JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR..  Box  66  Freeport,  Ills. 


Crflfl  P  stain  mi  Q  of  22  varieties  of  prize  winning 
II  Cu  UdialUgUB  fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bears  a  score  card  by  F.  H.  Shellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds,  W.  E.  Sennetf,  Prop.,  Dixon,  Ill. 


CLEANINCS  IN 


SEND  FOR 

Sample  cop;  a* 

BEE  CULTURE 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  OCCCIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  oi  DLL  OUilLICO 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOTL’D.,  Medina.O. 


BEES 

QUEENS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  SOLID 
LINIMENT 
FOR  MAN 
OR  BEAST 


Heals  fresh  cuts  without  a  scar, 
and  cures  old  sores  and  lameness. 
Inflamed  Udder  (Garget)  cured  in 
12  hrs.  Also,  cures  Rheumatism 
In  pigs  and  other  animals.  No  bad 
smell  or  stain;  fully  guaranteed 
50c.  a  box,  postpaid.  PASTEUR  A 
MEDICINE  CO.,  Chittenango.N.Y. 
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DEALINGS  IN  THOROUGHBRED  STOCK 

That  the  buying1  and  selling  of  pure¬ 
bred  domestic  animals,  is  of  recent 
origin,  to  the  general  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  is  shown  by  the  crude  methods 
used  to  convey  preferences  to  each 
other.  It  is  best  first  to  mention  the 
purchaser,  who  sends  letters  of  inquiry 
to  a  number  of  breeders,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  a  male  to  grade  up  his  flocks 
or  herds.  Having  decided  on  the  merits 
of  a  certain  breed,  the  latter  will  say, 
“  Please  send  lowest  prices  of  your  stock 
with  descriptions.”  This  necessitates 
the  breeder  asking  what  is  required,  sex, 
age,  quality.  Few  consider  the  task  to 
give  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of 
animals.  How  much  simpler  to  say  : 

“  Send  description  of  a - months  old 

male  for  grading  up  my  stock.  Give 
price,  weight,  style,  pedigree,  or  the 
nearest  you  have  to  recommend.”  If 
the  breeder  has  a  catalogue,  it  should  be 
sent,  also  a  close  description  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  not  overdrawn,  but  honest.  Let 
me  here  say  that  few  breeders  give  ac¬ 
curate  particulars.  They  should  state 
fully  the  markings,  style,  principal 
points  of  superiority,  also  pedigree,  and 
above  all,  be  correct  in  age,  and  not  say 
that  they  are  selling  a  first-prize  winner 
for  a  “  scrub  ”  price. 

If  the  purchaser  require  a  fancy  styled 
and  pedigreed  animal,  give  particulars 
of  such,  but  the  seller  should  not  try  to 
impress  the  idea  that  he  is  getting  one 
worth  $100  for  $10,  or  he  will  shatter  the 
would-be  buyers’  wishes  to  improve 
stock.  When  the  “  runt  ”  or  “  pedigree 
scrub”  is  received,  he  will  immediately 
say  that  grades  are  good  enough  for 
him,  and  a  convert  to  good  stock  is 
killed  in  infancy  by  the  description  of 
the  seller.  When  the  first  purchase  is 
made,  the  buyer  believes  that  all  thor¬ 
oughbreds  are  alike,  and  as  a  rule,  buys 
of  the  cheapest  breeder  from  whom  he 
receives  letters  ;  for  such  breeders  gen¬ 
erally  use  more  persuasion  than  reputa¬ 
ble  ones  who  have  the  improvement  of 
stock  at  heart. 

Another  fallacy  is  that,  in  visiting  a 
fair,  he  is  shown  the  production  of  years 
of  study  on  exhibition,  and  of  course,  is 
pleased,  wishes  to  raise  the  same,  and  is 
disappointed  if  his  purchase  do  not 
equal  them.  It  is  strange,  but  the  more 
untrustworthy  the  breeder  or  shipper, 
the  better  terms  will  he  give  as  regards 
the  payment,  trusting  that  the  purchaser 
will  fear  being  considered  “mean”  by 
his  neighbors,  and  as  a  rule,  fraud  is 
thought  honest  until  found  out. 

Buying  stock  is,  as  a  rule,  a  matter  of 
honor,  because  the  purchaser  seldom 
sees  the  animal.  Many  will  be  angry 
when  told  that  remittances  should  be 
made  with  order  previous  to  shipping  : 
“Guess  I  am  good  for  that  pig,”  or  “Will 
pay  if  received  in  good  order  ;”  all  such 
expressions  are  used,  Recently  I  heard 
of  one  who  said  that  he  belonged  to  no 
stock  organization  or  ring.  Of  course  it 
is  “buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,”  but  a  reput¬ 
able  breeder  is  generally  known  by  the 
newspaper  editors.  The  breeder  could 
not  ascertain,  unless  at  much  expense, 
whether  his  customer  is  honest  or  not, 
and  many  breeders  have  been  tricked  by 
the  purchaser  saying  that  the  animal 
arrived  in  poor  condition,  and  he  will 
only  pay  so  much  ;  so,  rather  than  go  to 
the  expense  of  return  charges,  he  sells 
at  a  loss.  This  has  been  done.  Deal 

“BIG  FOUR"  to  ST.  LOUIS. 

“NO  tunnel  route.” 


with  an  honest  breeder  ;  tell  him  just 
what  you  wish,  and,  as  a  rule,  99  times 
in  100,  you  will  receive  the  full  value  of 
your  money.  Do  not  expect  “pedigree” 
to  live  without  the  best  of  care  and  feed, 
for  whether  grade  or  purebred,  animals 
cannot  thrive  on  “  wind  pudding”  with 
“  cold  blasts”  for  sauce.  Do  not  believe 
that  my  theory  is  that  all  breeders  are 
“  angels,”  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Yet, 
as  a  rule,  the  real  breeder  who  is  in  the 
business  for  all  time,  has  his  reputation 
closely  at  stake,  and  therefore,  is  gener¬ 
ally  honest.  The  dishonest  ones  are 
those  who  advertise  to  have  every  breed 
of  cattle,  swine  and  sheep ;  they  are 
usually  only  speculators,  and,  of  course, 
fill  orders  without  regard  to  the  future, 
as  they  do  business  only  for  a  boom  in 
some  breed. 

Breeders  should  practice  describing 
animals,  and  also  know  just  what  they 
have  ;  not  simply  write  that  they  have 
a  “jim  dandy”  or  “  craekerjack”  cor¬ 
rectly  marked,  just  as  good  as  any  on 
earth,  and  a  bargain  for  so  much.  They 
should  imagine  the  buyer  to  be  over  a 
high  board  fence,  and  call  over  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  animal.  Use  private 
tags  to  designate  the  individuals,  not 
like  a  person  who,  when  asked  how  he 
marked  his  litters  of  pigs,  replied,  “Oh, 
I  just  paint  their  backs !”  This  was 
absurd. 

When  order  and  remittance  are  re 
ceived,  acknowledge  the  same,  give  date 
of  shipment,  and,  if  possible,  the  time  of 
arrival  at  destination.  If  a  special  time 
be  set,  ascertain  from  the  express  agent 
when  to  ship  so  that  they  will  arrive  on 
time.  Make  light,  strong,  attractive 
crates,  not  long,  but  good  width  and 
self-feed,  which  is  best  for  a  journey  of 
over  one  day.  Get  the  lowest  express 
rates  by  the  quickest  route. 

When  the  purchase  arrives,  use  care 
in  feeding  for  a  few  days,  and  allow 
rest ;  should  the  style  or  any  points  be 
unsatisfactory,  advise  the  seller  in  a 
quiet,  manly  way  of  the  trouble,  and  if 
a  reputable  breeder,  he  will  make  all 
satisfactory.  In  ordering  for  future 
shipment,  always  make  a  deposit,  for 
breeders  often  lose  sales  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  not  taking  an  animal  bought  for 
this  style  of  delivery.  Should  a  change 
of  animal  be  required  to  fill  one  prev 
iously  described,  do  not  say  “  fraud,” 
because  often  an  animal  may  get  “  oft 
feed”  and  so  run  down  in  flesh  as  to 
cause  unfitness  for  breeding  purposes 
The  best  breeders  never  sell  “  runts,” 
but  the  cheap,  irresponsible  one  sells 
all.  _  c.  k. 

Croup  is  Quickly  relieved,  and  Whooping 
Cough  greatly  helped,  and  Its  duration  shortened  by 
J)r.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  the  old  family  standby 
for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  all  Lung  or  Throat  Affec¬ 
tions.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive.—  Adv. 


Reduces  MILK  &  FLESH  K  FLIES 

NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SOKES  on  HORSE 

or  COW  (H  “‘ore  milk.) 


SHOO-FLY 


The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1HX5. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  37  States.  If  your 
dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  ode.  and  our  agent  in 
your  Stale  will  express  one  quart.  $1.60  per  gal.  1  gal¬ 
lon  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Agents  wauled. 
SilOO-M.Y  II Id.  CO.,  1005  Falnauunt  Avc.,  Plilladolphia. 


Scotch  Collie  Pups 

by  son  of  Champ.  Christopher.  Other  sires  and  dams 
from  Reg.  and  Imp.  stock.  Pups  shipped  safely  to 
distant  points. 

FRED.  G.  BOWMAN,  Sprlngboro,  Pa 


EGGS 


R.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  choice  breeding 
stock.  $1  per  sitting.  A  few  Light 
Brahma,  W.  and  B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels, 
at  $1.50;  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1  each 
Should  like  to  exchange  a  breeding  pen  of  either 
Light  Brahma  or  White  Plymouth  Rocks  for  a  tirst- 
class  100  Egg  Incubator  in  good  working  order. 

Golden  Oent  Corn  ripens  in  100  days;  75  cents  for 
50  pounds.  S.  A.  LITTLE.  Malcom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
O  R  F I R I N  C  •  I  mpussible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  bv  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.. 
THE  LA WRENCE-W ILHAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Kills  and 
Prevents 
Ticks, 

Lice 
and 
Scab 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by  -w- 

Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex.  I  ■  I  1*^ 
100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c.  M. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Exchange.  N.  Y.  City. 

M  ■  1  ,4  BBB1BPCT— WB1— 

Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  In  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 

Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT  MICH. 


COOPER 


win 

make 

wool 

grow 


FOOD. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  Une,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
out  up  In  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  tine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can ;  $3  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO¬ 
SO  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounceB  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2%  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS*  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FOR  SALE 


-  Two  pure  JERSEY  BULLS 
and  two  tine  ST.  BERNARD 
DOGS. 

M.  ACKLEN.  Alberton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 


-15  A.  .J.  C.  C.  Jerseys,  1  to  15 
months  old,  solid  fawns,  St.  Lam¬ 
bert  and  Pedro  strains:  very  choice.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FflR  QAI  E— 15  Choice- Bred  HOLSTEIN  COWS  at 
rUn  uHLL  $100each;  50  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 
at  $50  each.  All  registered.  Champion  Brize  Herd  of 
the  breed:  101  first  and  50  second  prizes  in  181)5 and 
1896.  amounting  to  over  $2,600.  Herd  exhibited  from 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  to  Atlanta,  (ia. 

W.  M.  BENNINGER,  Walnutport,  North  Co..  Pa. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  •  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tiiorndai.e,  Chester  Co., Pa 


When  in  doubt  as  to  buying  thoroughbred  live  stock 
write  to  Wills  A. Seward,  207  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  No 
charge  to  purchaser,  except  when  examined.  Orders 
booked  for  young  stock  from  Wlllswood  Herds. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
[istered  Guernsey  Cattle 


Regi 


WILLIS  WHINERY.SaUm.  0. 

BREEDER  OV  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE.' 

“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World  ’1 


Holstein  &  Jersey  Cattle. 

1 7  Varieties  of  POULTRY 

Fine  32  Page  Catalogue  FREE 


& 


30  Cheshire  Pigs.  Extra  Fine. 

Ready  to  ship  soon :  10  to  12  weeks  old ;  pairs  not  akin 
First  order  gets  best  pair.  History  of  Breed.  Howto 
Grow  Potatoes  for  9  cents  per  Bushel,  illustrated 
Catalogue,  all  for  2-cent  stamp.  Our  prices  ou 
Potatoes  so  low,  ashamed  to  quote  them. 
C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  PERUVILLK,  N.  Y. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred, 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 
in  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  circular  and  price  list. 

Also  two  litters  of  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Eow’n  Walter,  EurekaStock  Farm,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 


Sik  Francis  2969. 


ORB’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  It.  Box  13,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 


i 


me 


Cata¬ 
logue 
4 


VICTOF 

INCUBATOF 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steal 
Absolutely  nelf-re<culntlni 
The  simplest,  most  rellabl 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatch 
In  the  market.  Circulars  fre 
GEO.  ERTEL  <Xc  CO. .  Quincy.  11 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshlres,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
and  prices  will  please  you; 
orders  now.  to  be  tilled 
pigs  are  eight  weeks, 
mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  1’a. 


FOR  SALE 


— Purebred  POLAND- 
CHINA  PIGS. 

Ecjffs  for  Hatchingr. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F •  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


INCUBATORS 

’Tho  CL5NTANGT  Incubator 
iiaa  proved  to  be  the  beet.  Have 
taken  prize  after  prize.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  *S.*0.  Before  buyin* 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonial*. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards. 
110  houses.  Address 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  0. 


PICS 


—FINE  DUKOC-JKKSEY  PIGS, 
not  akin.  J.  M.  DANIELS,  Box 
2CG,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


B.  W 


Berkshire,  Chester  whiw* 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Chius 
^PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

IsMITUi  Cochran  vlllc*  Chester  Co.*  Pencg. 


INCUBATORS 


9 

BROODERS,  VEGETABLE  kb4 
CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  line  o£  poultry  supplies  s.s 
j.  fereei 
out  bone  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

inWinter  and  produce 
fertile  eggs  for  hatch- 
4o.for  catalog  and  valu- 
e  information  on  poultry  raisini 
FkKKI.KtSS  INCUBATOR  X  ISKOOPKU  CO. 

619  H  Ohio  St.,  glUJiCY,  ILL 

V  ■  ~i  . 


,  Absolutely 
Self- Regulating. 


i 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 


Exclusively.  We 
guarantee  Eggs 
from  healthy  and  vigorous  stock  of  tine  breeding,  at 
$1  per  13.  O.  N.  BRA1NAKD,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  best  egg  producers;  eggs,  $1  per  13. 

Ri  Si  COLEi  HarmanSt  Mdi 


Poultry 


W.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DU.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machlas,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Republican  Convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  10,  1896. 
There  will  be  many  thousand  people  in 
that  city  on  that  occasion.  The  “  Big 
Four  ”  offer  to  the  public  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  line  to  St.  Louis 
with  elegant  Through  Wagner  Sleeping 
Car  service  and  unexcelled  Dining  Car 
service  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Washington  and  all  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  cities. — Adv. 


P  C  U 11  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK - 
0U1U  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  15,  $3  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c..  cir.  free. 


EfaftC  F0R  BATCHING.  It.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and 
CUUv  Langshans,$l  per  13.  L.  Brahmas.  $2.  W.  P. 
Rocks,  $1.50  per  15.  Laced  Wyandottes.  $1.25.  111.  cir. 
free.  Saybrook  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-;^™™;*; 

White  Guinea,  Pekin  Duck,  Toulouse  Geese,  Light 
Brahma,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock,  W.  Wyandotte,  Indian 
Game,  Leghorn  and  Minorca.  Circular  and  prices 
free.  Agent  for  Lee’s  Lice  Killer. 

D.  A.  MOUNT,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  Lock  Box  17 


RAKE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE. — Show  Birds.  Breeding 
Stock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm.  Orangeville, Pa 


wmic  Yv  I  AN  UU  I  ICO  “fill  the  bill”  fc 

general-purpose  fowl.  Eggs  from  large,  vigor 
stock  of  the  best  breeding  at  $1.25  per  13.  Send  sta 
for  circular.  D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  N. 1 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDEC 

To  dairymen  or  others  wno  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  ■  0 BUS  BhB 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHO  I.  ICS  A  1, 1C  PIIICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Mouses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  A  li  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  HA  yours.  Endorsed  by  Granxc  ft  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQLRSOi.L.No.  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


WANTED 


competent  Chib 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Bi bekai.  Terms;  Good 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
26c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  M-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GKKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  289.  Ultra  I,. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 
and  PLANTER 


It  marks,  furrows,  drops  and  covers  all  In  one 
operation.  iiivny  with 

cutting  seed  l*y  hnnil — only 
one  piece  in  a  hill,  never 
misses,  no  seed  wasted. 

Cuts  the  potato  as  if  done  by 
hand  and  leaves  the 
lleid  with  Its  work 
completed. 

Thoroughly  tried 
and  successful.  Won 
first  Prize  Medal  in 
field  contest  at  lowa 
State  Fair  In  1896. 
Look  up  Its  record.  Catalogue  sent  free. 


PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO., 56  Plain  St., Plano, III. 


growers  ATTENTION ! 

Schwingel’s 
Combined 
Potato 

Implements 

are  the  leaders  for  1896.  Do  not  try  to  grow  potatoes 
without  one  of  our  machines.  This  cut  shows  only 
our  Moldboard  Coverer  and  Hiller. 
nOur  Catalogue  tells  all  about  our  Disk  Machines. 
Fertilizer  Sower  and  Coverer.  etc.  All-Steel  Reversible 
Moldboard s,  Positive  Underdrajt  rigging,  lever  depth 
regulator,  convertible  into  either  Marker  or  Furrower, 
Coverer.  Hiller  and  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Simple, 
practical,  durable,  cheap  in  price  only.  Free  catalogue 
for  the  asking.  Address  the  Manufacturer  A  Patentee, 
EDW.  C.  SCHW1NGKL.  129  Main  St.,  Dansville.  N.Y. 


THE  JOHNSTON 

“BONNIE” 


The 


Lightest  Draft 


and  Lowest  Elevator. 


HARVESTER  CO. 

Our  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

Send  for  it.  Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURG!!,  P«.,  or  BATAVIA,  IV'.  V. 


'GS- 


'W 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  how  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


We  Deliver 
Freight  Paid 
to  any  Railroad 
Station. 


Also,  Hand  or 
One-Horse 
Steel 

Lawn  Rollers. 


Will  Distribute 
Spring  Grain, 
Grass  Seed 
or  Dry 
Fertilizers. 

Over  6,000 
in  Use  show 
No  Failure. 


JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY,  RARITAN,  N.  J. 


THE  YANKEE  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis- 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


madeotilvbvHmCS  Plow  00.  Boston amUlcwVork. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  In  hills, 
drills  A  checks, 
i  n  distances 
desired.  It  Is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton.  Co..  New  Hampshire 


There  is  hardly  a  Use  of  Power 

in  Factory,  Mill,  Store,  Office, 
Elevator,  Creamery  or  Shop, 
or  on  the  Farm,  the 

‘CHARTER’ 

is  not  now  filling.  It  is  also 
running  Boats,  Well  Drills, 
Pumps.  Dynamos,  Thrashing 
Machines,  Etc.  Of  course  it 
also  uses  Gasoline. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co,,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


5  AS  TO ;  i; 

ENGINES  i: 

,1  Me  have  a  lino  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  I 
l  They  are  TRACTION,  PORTABLE,  SEMI-  |  ’ 
\  PORTABLE.  They  are  both  SIMPLE  and  ,  • 
<  COMPOUND.  We  have  THRESHERS.  > 
.  STACKERS.  HORSE  POWERS  and  SAW  1  , 
MILLS.  But  you  bud  belter  write  for  our  I, 
(l  1896  Catalogue — it  will  lie  mailed  to  you  FREE 

,  j  M.  RUMELY  CO.  -  La  Porte,  Ind.  ], 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  TIIE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowes*  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Tork,  Pa. 


THE  STANDARD  SWIVEL  PLOW 
OP  AMERICA. 


Patent  Spring  Foot  Latch ,  Automatic  Jointer,  Straight  Steel  Coulters  or  Rolling 
Caster  Coulters,  and  all  the  late  improvements. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  GO.,  Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Sizes  for 
One,  Two 
or 

Three  Horses. 


05B0RNE 


THE 

BEST  HAY 

i8  made  without,  (sunshine,  being  cured  by  the  action 
of  the  air  insures  against  bleaching  and  loss  of  nutrition. 
To  insure  best  results  you  will  need  a  tedder. 

r  -  TrnnrD  mind  you.  we  have  one. 
A  I  LUULn  ,f|  HERE  IT  IS. 


<  M 


HogoTSm-*  — 


THE  OSBORNE  ALL  STEEL  TEDDER 

Possesses  some  advantages  worthy  your  consideration. 
For  instance — it  ismade  entirely  of  steel;  the  power 
is  applied  direct  to  the  center  of  the  crank-shaft. 
The  relation  of  the  forks  to  euch  other  are  ulways 
the  same;  only  one  fork  can  strike  the  buy 
at  a  time;  the  fork  is  of  oil-tempered  steel; 
the  fork  arm  is  of  tubular  steel;  wheels  un¬ 
lugged  because  each  fork  has  the  power  of 
both  wheels  to  propel  it;  simple  and  effect¬ 
ual  means  of  adjustment.  No  running 
of  forks  into  the  ground  when  hacking. 

Sizes.  6  or 8  forks.  Send  for  book  on 
Farm  Machinery  No.27. 


D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co., 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


i  flooid 
I  Complica= 

I  tiens 

m 

5^  As  you  would  avoid  a  plague. 

A  complicated  grain  harvester  is  a 
plague.  Truer  words  were  never 
V  written  than  those  of  the  late  Dr. 
Holmes,  when  he  said  “The  more 
wheels  there  are  in  a  watch  or  in  a 
^  brain,  the  more  trouble  they  are  to 

ftake  care  of."  The  simplicity  of 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machines 
has  won  for  them  thousands  of 
friends.  The  new  Open  Elevator  is 
the  simplest  of  harvesters  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  disorders  and  disar¬ 
rangements  resulting  from  the  com¬ 
plicated  construction  of  so  many 
so-called  grain  cutting  machines. 
There's  nothing  complicated  about 
McCormick  Mowers,  either.  They 
need  oiling  occasionally,  but  they 
a.  don't  bind,  clog-up  and  “go  to 
smash,"  after  the  manner  of  the or- 
o  dinary  mower.  Same  is  true  of  the 
McCormick  Com  Harvester.  Its 
construction  embodies  the  only  cor- 
A  rect  principle — the  only  principle 
a  that  will  work  in  a  Corn  Harvester. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
A  Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower, 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
.IK,  are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
'3^  draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  andguaranteed  by  the 
■A.  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

’V,  Chicago. 

Agents  everywhere. 

HENCH’S  R:w„u„,ls 

CULTIVATOR 


with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Greatly  improved 
for '96.  Thonsands  in  use  in 
evory  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catl’g  free.  A  ddresa 

HENCH  &  DR0MG0LD, 
YORK.  PA. 


FARMER’S 


SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DBLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 
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A  MODERN  YANKEE  FARM. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  A  HARD  SOIL. 

Fertilizer,  Milk,  Butter  and  Ice  Cream. 

If  you  wish  to  examine  the  best  and  most  truly 
prosperous  farming  in  this  country,  you  do  not,  neces¬ 
sarily,  have  to  go  to  the  richest  land,  the  sunniest 
climate,  or  the  largest  barrel  of  money.  Leave  these 
behind  after  you  have  looked  them  over,  and  buy  a 
ticket  for  the  land  -where  men  are  found  who  make 
the  most  of  natural  disadvantages,  and  by  sheer  pluck 
and  thoughtful  planning,  cut  off  the  “  dis  ”  and  then 
proceed  to  fatten  up  the  remaining  “advantage.” 
You  will  find  many  such  examples  of  good  farming 
among  the  hills  of  New  England.  Tucked  away  in 
the  little  valley  through  which  the  river  foams  and 
sparkles,  you  will  find  a  little  manufacturing  town, 
and  on  the  steep  and  rocky  hills  that  surround  it,  you 
will  find  farm  homes  where  live,  to-day,  worthy  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  strong,  God-fearing  men  and  women 
who  made  New  England  the  brains  of  America. 

Winsted,  Conn.,  is  just  such  a  place  as  we  hinted  at, 
and  the  farm  of  Geo.  E.  Manchester  &  Sons  is  a 
typical  example  of  what  Yankee  thrift  and  enterprise 
can  manufacture  out  of  a  springy  hillside.  Mr.  Man¬ 
chester’s  family  have  lived  on  this  farm  for  more  than 
100  years.  He  left  a  business  in  town,  and  came  back 
to  the  old  place  rather  than  see  it  go  into  the  hands 
of  strangers.  These  New  Englanders  love  their  homes, 
for  they  are  rooted  to  them  through  half  a  dozen 
generations.  They  read,  sometimes,  of  Western  farm¬ 
ers  who  stand  ready  to  sell  out  and  “  move  on  ”  when 
any  stranger  offers  them  $50  more  than  they  think 
that  the  old  farm  is  worth  as  a  money  producer  ! 
Such  business  seems  to  them  almost  like  sacrilege,  for 
the  true  New  England  home  is  a  sacred  thing.  One 
man  in  New  England  pointed  out  a  field  on  which  he 
had  spent  $250  an  acre  simply  to  pull  out  the  stones. 
Don’t  worry  about  the  future  of  New  England  farm¬ 
ing  while  men  will  do  that  ! 

Mr.  Manchester  has  four  sons,  and  two  of  them  have 
an  interest  in  the  farm. 

One  of  them  was  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  One  of  the  other 
brothers  had  a  college 
training  that  was  to  fit 
him  for  the  law.  Here 
is  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison.  How  does  a 
course  at  an  agricult¬ 
ural  college  compare  in 
fitting  a  man  to  make  a 
successful  farmer,  with 
the  course  at  a  literary 
college  in  fitting  a  man 
to  practice  law  success¬ 
fully  ?  Young  Mr.  Man¬ 
chester  believes  that 
the  agricultural  college 
course  will  compare 
favorably,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  with  any  other 
special  training.  A  boy 
leaves  the  agricultural 
college  with  many  ideas 
and  theories  which  are 
scientifically  correct, 
but  which  need  to  be 
remodeled  and  adapted 
to  home  conditions.  One  can  readily  see  how  founda¬ 
tion  ideas  regarding  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  feeding 
stock  have  been  studied  and  made  over  to  suit  the 
Manchester  farm.  It  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  value  of  true  scientific  principles  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  successful  farming. 


It  is  our  intention’ to  speak  of  methods  rather  than 
of  profits  in  this  article,  though  a  fair  measure  of.  the 
latter  is  reasonably  sure  to  follow  the  former.  The 
farm  of  about  300  acres  is  “on  edge,”  as  they  say, 
being  a  collection  of  steep  hillsides  more  or  less 
stony.  The  chief  power  that  runs  the  farm  is  located 


WHOLE  FRUIT.  Fig.  96. 


in  the  barn  where  a  herd  of  60  dairy  animals  (of  all 
ages)  consume  the  fodder  which  the  farm  produces, 
with  large  quantities  of  purchased  grain.  A  large 
silo  is  filled  every  year,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
hay  and  other  fodder.  About  the  only  grain  raised 
on  the  farm  is  sweet  corn,  which  is  sold  green,  with 
the  stalks  cut  up  for  feeding.  Of  late  years,  good¬ 


sized  crops  of  potatoes  have  been  grown  with  con¬ 
siderable  fruit.  Apple  trees  are  being  set  out  quite 
extensively,  as  these  strong,  rocky  hillsides  produce 
fruit  of  remarkably  fine  color  and  flavor.  From  the 
dairy  are  sold  milk,  butter,  pot-cheese  and  ice  cream. 

The  manufacture  of  the  latter  product  is,  perhaps, 


the  most  interesting  thing  on  the  farm,  and  we  hope 
to  give  our  readers  some  new  ideas  about  it. 

The  most  seasonable  thing  just  now  is  the  fertilizer 
problem,  and  we  will  first  try  to  see  how  the  Man¬ 
chester  have  solved  it.  The  stable  manure  is  used 
chiefly  on  corn  and  grass,  and  it  is  put  on  with  a 
liberal  hand.  Science,  as  tested  by  experience,  shows 
the  Manchesters  that  a  good  fertilizer  is  better  for 
potatoes  and  for  fruit.  There  are  also  grass  lands  at 
the  tops  of  high  hills,  where  the  haul  is  too  long  and 
steep  to  make  manuring  profitable.  So  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  figure  out  three  different  combinations  of 
chemicals.  At  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
certain  principles  connected  with  the  use  of  fertilizers 
are  taught : 

1.  Home  mixing  pays  when  a  man  is  careful  and 
willing  to  fix  up  so  as  to  do  a  thorough  job. 

2.  It  is  a  desirable  thing  to  use  two  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  one  a  mineral  and  the  other  in  an  organic  form. 
Two  forms  of  phosphoric  acid — one  soluble  and  the 
other  organic — are  also  advisable,  and  for  best  quality 
in  potatoes,  a  proportion  of  sulphate  of  potash  should 
be  used. 

Just  now  the  cheapest  organic  nitrogen  is  bought  in 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  on  the  Manchester  farm,  this 
substance  is  largely  used  for  feeding  both  cows  and 
crops.  After  considerable  experimenting  and  figuring, 
the  following  mixtures  have  been  decided  on  : 

Potatoes. — Nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds  ;  muriate  of 
potash,  100 ;  sulphate  of  potash,  200 ;  dissolved  bone- 
black,  800  ;  cotton-seed  meal,  800 — total,  2,000  pounds. 

Fruit. — Nitrate  of  soda,  50  pounds  ;  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  200 ;  sulphate  of  potash,  200 ;  dissolved  bone- 
black,  800  ;  cotton-seed  meal,  750 — total,  2,000  pounds. 

Grass. — Nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  ;  muriate  of 
potash,  200 ;  dissolved  boneblack,  800 ;  cotton-seed 
meal,  800 — total,  2,000  pounds. 

These  mixtures  have  given  excellent  satisfaction, 
and  the  materials  cost,  on  an  average,  $6  or  $7  less  per 
ton  than  the  standard  mixed  goods.  As  the  Man¬ 
chesters  use  10  or  12  tons  each  year,  this  represents 

quite  a  saving.  The 
materials  are  sampled 
and  analyzed  before 
mixing — in  fact,  the 
dealer  sells  them  sub¬ 
ject  to  analysis. 

The  fertilizer  is  mixed 
on  a  tight  basement 
floor.  First,  800  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  are 
evenly  spread,  and  on 
top  of  it,  is  spread  the 
dissolved  boneblack. 
The  other  ingredients 
are  placed  in  little  piles 
over  it,  and  then  the 
whole  thing  is  shoveled 
into  a  pile,  raked  down, 
shoveled  again  and  so 
on  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  These  materials 
may  not  be  the  best  for 
all  sections,  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  blood,  tank¬ 
age  or  ground  fish  may 
be  so  cheap  in  some 
local  markets  that  they 
will  furnish  organic 
nitrogen  for  less  money. 
That  is  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowing  what  you  need,  and  then  buying 
by  analysis. 

There  are,  usually,  about  40  cows  in  milk.  They 
are  mostly  large  Jersey  grades,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Holstein,  Ayrshire  and  Short-horn  blood.  The  bull 
at  the  head  of  the  herd  is  an  e^eUeot  Jersey,  and  a 


A  HALF  SECTION.  Fig.  97.  SKIN  TURNED  DOWN.  Fig.  98. 

THE  LITTLE  OTAHEITE  ORANGE,  NATURAL  SIZE.  See  Page  3  07. 
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number  of  heifer  calves  from  the  best  cows  are  being 
raised.  In  the  past,  most  of  the  cows  have  been 
bought  from  farmers  farther  back  among  the  hills. 
Mr.  Manchester  says  that  farmers  on  the  hill  farms 
might  make  a  good  profit  in  raising  heifers  and  young 
cows  to  supply  the  milkmen  nearer  town.  By  keep¬ 
ing  a  first-class  bull,  and  giving  the  young  stock  good 
care,  they  could  establish  a  reputation  for  good  stock, 
and  farmers  would  come  to  them  whenever  new  cows 
were  needed.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that, 
as  towns  grow  and  land  increases  in  value,  suburban 
dairymen  are  breeding  fewer  and  fewer  of  their  own 
cows,  and  many  of  them  would  give  up  this  part  of 
their  business  entirely  if  they  were  sure  of  obtaining 
just  the  animals  they  needed  at  fair  prices.  The  man 
on  the  back  country  farm  can  make  himself  almost  as 
useful  to  the  town  dairyman  as  is  the  Western  grain 
raiser,  for  the  man  who  produces  the  milk  must  look 
to  some  one  else  to  provide  the  cow  and  the  food. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MORE  ABOUT  THOSE  EGG  QUESTIONS. 

DOES  FOOD  INFLUENCE  THE  SIZE  AND  NUMBER? 

Does  tlie  feeding  of  different  grains  to  poultry,  have  any  effect 
on  the  size  of  the  eggs?  In  other  words,  does  the  feeding  of  any 
particular  grain  make  the  eggs  larger  or  smaller  ?  Does  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  thesizeof  the  eggs  make  any  dilference  in  thenumber  alien 
will  lay?  For  example,  if  a  hen  lay  abnormally  large  eggs,  is  she  as 
likely  to  lay  as  many  as  though  the  eggs  were  of  average  or 
small  size  ? 

How  Hens  Vary  as  Layers. 

In  regard  to  the  number  and  size  of  eggs,  I  remem¬ 
ber  two  pullets  that  laid  much  larger  eggs  than  others 
of  the  same  age  and  breeding,  and  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  number.  One  of  the  pullets  was  somewhat  under¬ 
sized.  There  were  also  two  other  pullets  laying  very 
small  eggs,  and  much  more  than  the  average  in  num¬ 
ber,  blank  days  occurring  at  long  intervals.  These 
observations  extended  only  during  the  few  months  of 
hatching,  not  for  the  entire  season.  So  far  as  breeds 
go,  it  has  been  my  experience  to  get  the  fewest  eggs 
from  hens  laying  large  ones.  From  Houdans,  laying 
very  large  eggs,  very  satisfactory  numbers  were  ob¬ 
tained.  Leghorns  gave  more  of  considerably  smaller 
size,  and  Hamburgs  produced  a  much  greater  number 
of  very  small  eggs.  The  Houdans,  however,  were  con¬ 
fined  much  of  the  time,  the  Leghorns  some  of  the  time, 
while  the  Hamburgs  had  almost  unlimited  run  most  of 
the  year.  This  was  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  I  cannot 
now  give  more  specific  records,  for  I  did  not  then 
appreciate  the  importance  of  collecting  them.  Later 
experience  with  Minorcas,  which  laid  very  large  eggs, 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  less  prolific  than 
the  Leghorns. 

Eggs  from  nine  Leghorn  hens,  laying,  on  the  average 
for  the  year,  143  eggs,  averaged  1.90  ounce  each, 
while  eggs  from  nine  other  hens  fed  the  same,  and 
whose  average  egg  production  was  a  fraction  over  93 
eggs,  averaged  1.91  ounce  each.  Two  hens  averaging 
114  eggs  each  during  their  second  year,  produced  eggs 
that  averaged  1.98  ounce  in  weight,  and  two  other 
similar  hens,  whose  egg  production  was  72  eggs  each, 
laid  eggs  averaging  exactly  the  same  in  weight.  A 
Cochin  hen  whose  eggs  averaged  2.22  ounces  in  weight, 
laid  132  during  the  year,  and  another  hen  whose  eggs 
averaged  1.96  ounce,  laid  89  during  the  year.  Another 
(same  breed  and  food)  laid  138  eggs,  averaging  1.90 
ounce.  Of  two  Leghorns  whose  eggs  averaged  the 
same  in  weight,  viz.,  2.01  ounces,  one  laid  132  eggs, 
and  the  other  62  eggs  during  the  year.  Individual  in¬ 
stances  show  such  variations  as  to  indicate  no  general 
relation  between  number  and  size  of  eggs,  and  enough 
data  are  not  available  to  justify  conclusions  from  the 
averages.  I  have  always  thought,  however,  that  the 
hen  laying  very  large  eggs,  as  a  rule,  laid  fewer  than 
the  average.  wm.  p.  wheeler. 

Large  Eggs  Indicate  Good  Condition. 

A  hen  will  lay  the  largest  egg  and  the  most  in  num¬ 
ber,  when  she  is  in  perfect  health  and  not  over-fat. 
There  is  no  one  grain  that  we  can  feed  to  hens  with 
which  we  can  force  them  without  getting  them  too 
fat ;  that  is  my  only  reason  for  giving  more  than  one 
kind  of  grain.  1  wish  more  muscle-makers  and  less 
fat.  The  size  of  the  eggs  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  number  laid ;  in  fact,  from  my  experience,  it  is 
the  reverse.  A  hen  that  lays  large  eggs  shows  that 
she  is  in  better  condition,  but  it  is  more  likely  to 
cause  diseased  oviduct  than  smaller  eggs. 

JAMES  II.  SEELY. 

How  Different  Grains  Affect  Layers. 

Yes,  undoubtedly,  feeding  different  grains  to  fowls 
will  affect  the  size  of  the  eggs,  and  the  number  they 
will  lay.  Corn,  and  corn  meal,  for  example,  will 
increase  the  size  of  the  eggs,  but,  fed  to  excess,  will 
decrease  the  number  and  make  the  fowls  abnormally 
fat ;  so  will  cotton  seed  and  other  super-fattening 
foods.  Wheat  and  barley  are,  probably,  the  two  best 
grains  to  feed  fowls,  to  induce  egg  production  con¬ 
tinuously  ;  but  wheat  and  barley  fed  exclusively,  will 
cause  smaller  eggs,  of  paler  color  (both  of  shell  and 


yolk),  hence  some  corn  or  corn  meal,  or  buckwheat 
and  oats,  should  be  added  to  the  ration  to  supply  the 
needed  fat-formers  to  induce  the  best  all-around  re¬ 
sults.  In  other  words,  a  “balanced  ration”  should  be 
fed.  A  difference  in  the  size  of  the  eggs  will  cause  a 
difference  in  the  number.  If  a  hen  lays  abnormally 
large  eggs,  she  will  lay  fewer  than  if  she  is  laying 
average-sized  ones.  As  to  small-sized  eggs,  that,  I 
think,  is  due  more  to  the  habit  of  the  individual  bird, 
than  to  the  food.  Some  fowls  lay  larger  eggs  than 
others,  and  if  we  breed  from  large-egg  or  small-egg 
layers,  we  increase  or  decrease  the  average  size  of  the 
eggs  our  fowls  produce.  A.  f.  hunter. 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

HOW  A  SICK  MAN  SORTS  POTATOES. 

My  men  were  sorting  potatoes,  and,  as  I  am  still 
confined  to  the  house  from  the  effects  of  the  fever,  I 
could  not  see  how  they  managed  ;  but  on  counting 
from  my  window  the  barrels  packed  for  the  day,  I 
concluded  that  something  would  have  to  be  changed, 
as  the  potatoes  would  hardly  pay  their  wages  and  the 
cost  of  the  barrels.  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that 
they  were  sorting  by  hand,  picking  up  the  large  ones 
and  leaving  the  small  ones  on  the  floor.  Every  time 
a  man  got  a  crateful,  he  had  to  get  up  and  carry  it 
back,  stop  and  take  the  soreness  out  of  his  knees,  rub 
his  back  to  drive  away  the  chills,  and  slap  his  numb 
fingers.  The  crates  came  out  slowly,  and  as  the  men 
had  to  use  a  lantern,  the  stock  all  had  to  be  looked 
over  again  as  it  was  poured  into  the  barrels.  A  little 
calculation  gave  me  these  figures :  They  had  picked 
up  60  bushels,  and  left  five  bushels  on  the  floor ;  or  in 
other  words,  they  had  picked  two  tons  or  over  to  get 
out  300  pounds.  I  concluded  that  I  was  “hitched  to 
the  wrong  end  of  the  cart,”  and  at  last  decided  that 
the  solution  was  to  pick  up  the  300  pounds  only.  This 
study  kept  me  awake  about  half  the  night. 

In  the  morning  I  had  them  nail  together  a  box 
without  ends,  and  with  a  slat  bottom,  the  cracks 
about  l.^-inch  wide  and  l)£-inch  slats.  It  was  about 
five  feet  long.  To  this  we  nailed  four  legs,  and  braced 
them  well.  The  front  ones  should  be  just  long  enough 
to  raise  the  end  of  the  box  above  a  potato  crate,  and 
the  back  ones  just  long  enough  to  raise  the  end  so 
high  that  a  potato  will  just  roll  slowly  down.  I 
had  them  set  the  box  outside  the  cellar  door,  in  the 
sun,  put  a  crate  under  the  front  end  and  another  just 
back  of  it,  and  asked  the  nimblest-fingered  fellow  in 
the  crowd  to  sit  on  the  second  crate.  I  picked  out  the 
strongest,  laziest  fellow,  told  him  to  take  a  shovel 
and  crate  into  the  bin,  shovel  up  a  crateful  and  pour 
it  on  to  the  upper  end  of  my  sorter.  Furthermore, 
he  was  cautioned  that  his  job  depended  on  his  keeping 
that  upper  end  full  of  potatoes  all  the  time.  A  third 
man  was  told  to  keep  an  empty  crate  set  against  the 
end  of  the  crate  that  was  being  filled  on  the  right 
side  of  it,  and  also  to  pull  out  the  filled  to  the  left 
and  empty  it  into  the  barrels.  As  he  pulled  it  out  the 
sorter  pulled  the  empty  one  into  its  place. 

Soon  the  fun  began.  The  man  at  the  sorter  called 
for  more  potatoes,  and  the  shoveler  put  in  his  best 
licks  to  keep  the  sorter  full,  but  could  but  just  do  it. 
The  man  who  pulled  away,  was  obliged  to  hasten  his 
steps  to  keep  up.  Instead  of  a  cold,  shivering,  dis¬ 
couraged  lot  of  men,  struck  with  “cellar  fever,” 
which  causes  a  great  pain  in  the  knees,  I  had  an  eager 
lot,  every  one  trying  to  beat  the  other  fellow.  A 
crate  set  to  the  right  received  what  small  and  rejected 
ones  there  were.  The  results  were  that  I  saved  one 
man’s  labor,  for  he  was  now  barreling  potatoes  instead 
of  cording  up  in  the  cellar,  as  they  did  when  they 
were  sorting  by  hand.  The  two  men  sorted  that  day 
150  bushels  as  against  60  bushels  the  day  before,  and 
quite  in  time  to  help  head  the  50  barrels,  a  gain  of  90 
bushels  sorted  and  150  barreled  to  the  credit  of  the 
sick  man’s  one-half  night  of  thinking.  The  sorter 
had  handled  only  1,800  pounds,  while,  by  the  old 
method,  he  would  have  handled  4%  tons. 

At  supper,  the  men  were  quite  pleased  when  I  com¬ 
mended  them  highly,  but  on  the  morrow,  a  “  change 
of  heart  ”  seemed  to  have  taken  place.  Toward  noon, 
going  to  the  window,  I  saw  but  a  few  barrels  rolled 
out,  and  I  called  my  regular  man  and  inquired  what 
the  matter  was.  He  replied  that  the  day  men  would 
not  use  the  sorter  because  they  had  to  work,  and  the 
job  would  not  last.  I  was  angry  at  their  assurance,  and 
pleased  with  their  high  compliment  of  the  machine.  It’s 
almost  needless  to  add  that  they  used  the  sorter  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

For  the  past  few  years,  our  seeding  has  failed  to 
catch  well.  There  is  but  little  clover  in  the  country, 
and  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away 
on  the  ground.  Last  fall,  I  concluded  to  try  a  new 
venture,  and  sowed  six  quarts  of  Timothy  and  four 
quarts  of  clover,  with  the  wheat  drill  when  I  sowed 
the  wheat.  There  is  a  tradition  here  that  clover  sowed 
in  the  fall,  will  not  winter.  A  neighbor  who  investi¬ 
gated  my  field  for  me,  said  that  it  is  all  there,  and  a 
good  seeding  now.  I  shall  try  it  again,  c.  e.  chapman. 


THE  NEW  VINELESS  STRAWBERRY. 

At  Fig.  99,  is  shown  a  half-section  of  a  dormant, 
one-year-old  plant  or  stool  of  my  Yineless  strawberry. 
The  half-section  of  plant  photographed  was  taken 
from  one  of  three  plants  sent  me  by  Mr.  M.  Crawford, 
of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  my  stock  of 
this  variety,  which  I  accidentally  lost  two  years  ago. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  selected 
with  any  view  to  sending  me  extraordinary  plants. 
The  three  plants  were  divided  into  25  separate  plants, 
all  of  which  are  growing,  showing  that  the  variety 
can  be  propagated  with  considerable  rapidity.  The 
tapeline  shows  that  the  picture  is  about  one-fourth  life- 
size,  and  those  roots  are,  evidently,  made  for  pumping 
water  from  some  distance  below  the  surface,  if  need  be. 

The  following  from  Mr.  Crawford’s  July  report  for 

1895,  which  he  pronounces  the  most  unfavorable  year 

for  strawberries  in  his  experience  of  over  40  years, 
shows  what  this  variety  is  capable  of  doing  under  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  at  least.  There  can  be  no  plants 
of  this  variety  for  sale  for  several  years,  as  the  stock 
in  existence  does  not  exceed  100  plants,  two  of  which 
Mr.  Crawford,  with  my  consent,  placed  in  care  of  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  where  they  will  be  likely 
to  come  into  competition  with  the  best  the  country 
produces.  .tames  nimon. 

MR.  CRAWFORD’S  REPORT  : 

The  first  ripe  berries  were  picked  from  the  Parker  Earle  Jr., 
a  variety  received  from  the  originator,  James  Nimon,  of  Texas. 
It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Parker  Earle,  and  is  an  enormous  bearer. 
A  few  potted  plants  set  outlast  August,  and  well  cared  for,  devel¬ 
oped  a  large  number  of  crowns,  and  produced  an  astonishing 
quantity  of  most  beautiful  berries,  of  fair  size,  rather  long¬ 
necked,  very  bright  glossy  red,  and  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Nimon  also  sent  me  another  seedling  of  the  Parker  Earle 
that  is  extraordinary.  He  calls  it  Vineless,  as  it  rarely  produces 
any  runners.  I  received  a  single  plant  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and 
made  six  of  it  by  dividing  it.  These  did  not  s<  nd  out  a  single  run¬ 
ner  last  year,  although  in  a  rich  soil  !  This  spring  I  took  up  three 
and  divided  them.  They  had  roots  17  inches  long,  and  the  crown 
of  one  was  eight  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  very  late  in  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  was  scarcely  hurt  by  the  frost.  No  other  variety  here 
produced  half  so  many  berries  to  the  plant.  They  are  large, 
rather  long,  of  good  color  and  quality.  No  variety  has  better 
foliage.  Every  leaf  produced  last  year  was  green  and  spotless 
when  winter  came.  I  think  these  two  varieties  are  likely  to  be 
valuable. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  DANISH  CABBAGE. 

The  Danish  Ball-Head  cabbage  has  not,  I  think,  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  mentioned  as 
follows  in  Burpee’s  now  to  Grow  Cabbages  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers  :  “  While  in  Denmark,  in  the  summer  of  1886, 

we  discovered  a  variety  of  cabbage  called,  from  the 
shape  of  the  heads,  Ball-Head,  which  the  Danes  prize 
so  highly  that  they  grow  it  almost  exclusively  for  win¬ 
ter  cabbage,  and  annually  export  large  quantities.  *  * 
It  has  been  selected  and  perfected  for  more  than  50 
years  by  the  Danish  gardeners.  We  have  grown  the 
Danish  Ball-Head  in  our  trial  grounds  the  past  season 
(1887),  and  find  it  a  reliable  heading  variety,  with 
hard,  round  heads,  which,  however,  were,  with  us, 
smaller  in  size  than  the  American  standard  for  late 
cabbages.” 

It  was  dropped  from  their  catalogue  from  1893  to 

1896.  In  1886,  James  Vick’s  Sons  began  importing 
the  seed  to  supply  a  demand  for  an  extra-hard  cabbage 
for  market  gardeners.  There  have  been  some  attempts 
to  grow  the  seed  of  the  Danish  Ball-Head  in  this 
country.  The  resulting  stock,  though  a  valuable 
cabbage,  loses  much  of  its  distinctive  character.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  Messrs.  Vick  report 
the  Danish  seed  crop  a  failure  this  season.  Possibly, 
by  rigid  selection,  an  American  strain  better  adapted 
to  our  climate  may  ultimately  be  developed. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  attention  of  local  ship¬ 
pers  and  farmers  who  grow  cabbage  for  the  shipping 
trade,  was  called  to  this  cabbage,  and  it  is  now  a 
standard  crop  in  this  county,  buyers  paying,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  $6  per  ton  more  than  for  other  kinds.  It  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  hardest  cabbage  grown  ;  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  the  heads  are  all  hard,  even  when 
not  more  than  half  grown.  It  is  a  prime  favorite  with 
our  retailers,  because,  no  matter  how  slow  sales  may 
be,  they  never  lose  any  Danish  cabbage  by  withering. 
Its  extraordinary  hardness  makes  it  a  grand  variety 
for  moist,  mucky  soils,  where  other  sorts  make  a  soft, 
spongy  growth.  As  it  comes  from  a  cool,  moist  coun¬ 
try,  it  does  not  take  kindly  to  our  hot,  droughty  mid¬ 
summer.  On  upland,  it  requires  rich  soil  and  careful 
conservation  of  moisture  ;  for  if  the  growth  be  allowed 
to  be  checked  by  drought  in  late  summer,  the  crop  is 
likely  to  be  lost  by  blight.  It  is  so  valuable  where 
successfully  grown,  that  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  trial 
where  not  already  introduced. 

I  have  been  growing  the  Danish  cabbage  four  sea¬ 
sons,  one  or  two  acres  each  year,  and  so  far,  with  the 
slight  exception  of  an  occasional  sport  in  color,  the 
plants  have  come  absolutely  true.  No  doubt  the  long 
time  this  variety  has  been  grown,  has  served  to  fix 
the  type  better  than  could  be  the  case  with  newer 
sorts.  The  plant  is  a  deep,  purplish-green,  the  purple 
sometimes  showing  plainly  after  a  hard  freeze.  The 
sporting  referred  to  consists  of,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
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plants  of  red  cabbage,  and  a  few  that  are  only  half- 
and-half  each  season. 

Although  barely  medium  in  size,  the  solidity  of  the 
beads  makes  them  average  well  in  weight,  and  the 
fact  that  every  head  is  hard,  makes  the  total  weight 
per  acre,  from  a  well-grown  crop,  surprisingly  large. 
Three  typical  heads,  just  selected,  give  the  following 
measurements : 

Weight,  pounds .  4  5  8 

Diameter,  inches .  6%  7*4  9 

Depth,  inches .  5*£  8  7*4 

The  Danish  cabbage  has  a  large  core,  but  is  other¬ 
wise  fine  grained  and  of  extra  quality.  It  is  a  late 
cabbage  and,  being  hard  before  maturity,  is  often 
harvested  when  immature.  Such  cabbage,  as  well  as 
that  from  stunted  plants,  is  usually  pointed  at  the 
base,  the  depth  equaling  the  diameter,  and  has  prom¬ 
inent  ribs,  which  with  the  large  stump,  give  it  a 
coarse  appearance.  It  is  a  remarkably  good  keeper, 
in  the  field,  in  the  cellar,  or  buried.  Instead  of  burst¬ 
ing  in  the  field,  the  outer  leaves  crack  away  from  the 
stem— the  lesser  of  two  evils.  By  selecting  heads  not 
overripe,  they  may  be  kept  until  very  late  in  the 
spring,  when  they  usually  bring  good  prices.  The 
outer  leaves  are  rather  large,  few  in  number,  and 
very  narrow  at  the  base.  These  peculiar,  dark  green 
leaves,  with  the  ball-shaped  head  in  the  center,  and 
all  set  on  a  very  long  stalk,  give  the  Danish  Ball-Head 
a  distinctive  appearance  that,  once  seen,  will  never 
be  mistaken.  geo.  Arnold,  jr. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  OX  GADFLY. 

How  Does  It  Get  from  Throat  to  Back  ? 

Prof.  C.  0.  Flagg,  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station.— I  Hud  on 
page  229  of  Tub  R.  N.-.Y,  an  article  on  Grubs  in  a  Cow’s  Back, 
which  is  quite  different  from  what  I  had  supposed  the  true  life 
history  of  the  warble-fly  to  be.  Dr.  Kilborne  gives  the  name  as 
Hypoderma  lineata.  In  what  he  quotes  from  Dr.  Curtice,  the  fly 
is  called  a  botfly,  and  he  used  the  term  botfly  and  gadfly  as 
synonymous.  Is  this  true,  or  are  they  flies  of  different  species  ? 
The  Century  dictionary  gives  the  name  of  warble-fly  as  Hypo- 
derma  bovis.  In  the  life  history  by  Dr.  Curtice  as  given,  the  article 
says,  “  During  the  early  part  of  winter,  the  grubs  may  be  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  gullet  or  esophagus.  Later,  about  Christmas 
time,  the  grubs  first  appear  under  the  skin  of  the  back  or  loins, 
when  the  warbles  are  formed.”  The  question  is,  if  this  is  the  same 
species,  how  does  it  get  from  the  gullet  of  the  animal  to  its  posi¬ 
tion  under  the  skin  on  the  back  ?  In  the  life  history  given,  have 
not  the  botfly  and  gadfly,  two  species,  become  mixed  up  7 

C.  II.  B.,  South  Hingham,  Mass.—  Referring  to  grubs  in  a  cow’s 
back,  I  would  like  to  ask  how  it  is  possible  for  the  larvae  to  get 
from  the  esophagus,  stomach,  or  intestines  to  the  back.  From 
boyhood,  I  have  had  the  impression  that  the  grubs  in  cows’  backs 
came  from  eggs  deposited  in  holes  sawed  there  by  the  gadfly,  a 
black  fly  about  the  size  of  the  bumblebee.  The  botfly  looks  like 
a  drone  honey  bee,  color  and  all,  except  in  having  a  long  trunk 
from  which  the  eggs  are  glued  on  to  the  hairs  of  the  horse,  mostly 
on  the  long  hairs  of  the  legs.  The  horse  licks  off  the  eggs,  which 
pass  to  the  stomach,  hatch,  and  the  larva?  attach  themselves  by 
two  hooks  or  claws  to  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  devour,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  grown.  Then  they  pass 
with  the  excrement,  and  soon  crawl  from  the  manure  pile,  with 
wings,  ready  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE,  B.  Y.  S. 

In  replying  to  the  letter  of  Director  Flagg,  I  will 
say,  that  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  stated  in  my 
answer  on  page  229,  that  the  life  history  of  the  ox 
botfly,  as  quoted  from  Dr.  Curtice,  was  a  recent  dis¬ 
covery  ;  and  that  the  version  as  given  by  our  older 
American  writers,  was  an  error,  at  least  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  common  species  found  in  the  United  States.. 
The  popular  names  of  botfly  and  gadfly,  applied  to  the 
Oestridae  infesting  the  horse,  cattle  and  sheep,  are 
used  synonymously  by  American  writers.  Packard, 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  speaks  of  them  as 
botflies  or  breezeflies.  Law,  Farmer’s  Veterinary 
Adviser,  uses  only  the  term  gadfly.  The  name  warble- 
fly,  which  is  rarely  used,  applies  only  to  the  Oestridae 
which  produce  warbles,  as  in  the  ox,  deer,  rabbit,  etc. 
Prior  to  1891,  all  writings  on  the  ox  warble,  spoke  of 
the  adult  fly  as  Hypoderma  bovis,  De  Geer.  During 
the  years  1888-91,  Dr.  Cooper  Curtice,  who  was  then 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  discovered  that  the  com¬ 
mon  warblefly  of  this  country  was  not  the  Hypo¬ 
derma  bovis,  De  Geer,  but  the  Hypoderma  lineata, 
Villers.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  descriptions 
of  H.  bovis  and  H.  lineata  with  the  500  specimens 
of  mature  larvae  in  the  Bureau  collection  from 
the  northeastern  United  States,  and  also  of  the 
specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  and  Entomological  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Curtice  found  that 
all  closely  agreed  with  the  description  of  H.  lineata, 
and  none  with  H.  bovis.  From  these,  and  other  facts 
in  his  possession,  and  as  the  result  of  his  observations 
and  researches,  Dr.  Curtice  indicates  the  following 


facts  (The  Journal  of  Comparative  Medical  and  Veter¬ 
inary  Archives,  Vol.  XII.,  No.  6,  1891) : 

“1.  No  adults  of  Hypoderma  bovis  have  ever  been 
recorded  or  captured  in  this  country,  all  have  been  H. 
lineata. 

“2.  No  original  figures  of  II.  bovis  drawn  in  this 
country  have  yet  appeared. 

“  3.  All  American  writings  concerning  the  cattle 
grub  have,  evidently,  been  drawn  from  European 
sources,  together  with  figures  ;  and  few  actual  obser¬ 
vations  of  biology  or  of  detailed  anatomy  of  adult  or 
larvae  have  been  made.” 

Whether  the  old,  generally-accepted  life  history  of 
the  Hypoderma  bovis,  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  backs  of  cattle,  where  they  hatch  and  the  young 
larvae  bore  through  the  skin,  is  true  of  the  European 
species,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  evidently  not  true  of  our 
common  American  warble-fly  or  H.  lineata. 

While  in  charge  of  the  Veterinary  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
1885-’94,  I  was  able  to  observe  and  confirm  many  of 
the  facts  noted  by  Dr.  Curtice.  Most  important  among 
them  are  the  following  : 

1.  During  the  esophagal  stage,  from  autumn  until  late 
in  December,  the  larvae  are  found  only  in  the  esopha¬ 
gus  (rarely  in  other  tissues)  and  none  under  the  skin. 

2.  That  “about  Christmas  time,”  the  larvae  begin  to 
disappear  from  the  esophagus  and  first  appear  under 
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the  skin  ;  and  that  by  the  last  of  January  or  first  of 
February,  all  have  disappeared  from  the  esophagus. 

3.  That  the  esophagal  stage  is  identical  with  the 
earliest  stage  found  under  the  skin. 

If  the  old  version  were  true,  the  larvae  ought  to  be 
found  under  the  skin  during  November  and  early  De¬ 
cember  ;  but  since  they  are  not,  where  are  they  if  not 
in  the  esophagus  ?  Just  what  course  the  larvae  take  in 
passing  from  the  esophagus  to  the  region  of  the  back, 
has  not  been  definitely  demonstrated.  It  is  believed 
that  they  readily  migrate  through  the  intervening 
tissues.  Owing  to  their  small  size  and  transparency, 
they  could  be  found  at  this  time  only  by  a  trained 
observer.  That  the  larvae  can  and  do  migrate,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  found 
by  Brauer  in  the  subcutaneous  muscles,  and  on  the 
thoracic  side  of  the  11th  rib  ;  by  Huirichsen  in  the 
spinal  canal  ;  and  by  Curtice  in  the  connective  tissue 
immediately  adjacent  the  spleen.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  character  of  the  earliest  grub  holes  that 
have  been  observed  in  the  skin,  the  size  of  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  caliber  of  the  grub,  it  is  evident 
that  the  holes  were  bored  from  within  outward,  and 
not  from  without  inward. 

Dr.  Curtice  further  observed  that,  “  just  preceding 
the  time  when  one  is  able  to  find  the  young  warbles 
in  the  skin,  that  condition  known  to  butchers  as 
‘  lick  ’  appears.  The  ‘  lick  ’  is  nothing  more  than  an 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  connective  tissue  mem¬ 


brane,  and  is  produced  by  the  inflammation  set  up  by 
the  wanderings  of  the  young  grubs.  This  effusion 
can  also  be  found  in  the  walls  of  the  esophagus,  just 
prior  to  the  final  disappearance  of  the  grubs.  The 
disappearance  of  the  ‘  licks  ’  from  the  tissues  under¬ 
lying  that  portion  of  the  hide  most  infested,  the 
saddle,  is  followed  by  finding  the  grubs  in  sacs  in  the 
first  and  second  cutaneous  stages.  When  the  sacs  are 
well  formed  the  ‘  licks  ’  have  disappeared.” 

If  Director  Flagg  still  believes  that  there  is  an  error 
in  Dr.  Curtice’s  observations,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for 
the  experiment  station  to  rear  some  of  the  flies  by 
collecting  larvae  from  grubby  cattle  ;  and  next  fall 
and  winter  confirm  or  correct  those  observations. 

To  the  criticism  of  C.  H.  B.,  1  will  only  add,  that 
many  of  the  statements  and  theories  we  were  taught 
during  our  boyhood,  have  since  been  discovered  to 
have  been  erroneous.  The  identity  and  life  history  of 
our  American  Ox  gadfly  is  one  of  them,  as  shown  by 
the  investigations  of  Dr.  Curtice.  Even  before  these 
observations,  it  had  been  conclusively  shown  that 
the  gadfly  did  not  saw  holes  in  the  cow’s  back,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  fly  to  lay  or  deposit  the 
eggs  under  the  skin. 

The  Painted  Hickory  Borer. 

G.  E.  P.,  Woodbridge,  Conn. — I  sold  some  hickory  wood  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  New  Haven,  and  some  bugs  came  out  of  the  wood  and 
swarmed  over  the  house,  getting  into  carpets,  rugs  and  portieres, 
becoming  a  nuisance.  The  customer  complained,  and  I  investi¬ 
gated,  but  could  not  find  another  case,  although  I  put  a  number 
of  cords  in  the  same  block,  and  a  good  deal  more  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  wood  had  been  cut  and  piled  18  months, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  good  shape.  I  have  heard  to-day  of  one 
other  case  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  they  had  the  same  trouble. 

I  knew  of  the  bug  or  beetle  which  eats  into  hickory  as  soon  as 
cut,  but  have  never  seen  them  work  in  this  way  before.  What 
made  them  come  out  in  that  particular  case,  and  in  none  of  the 
others  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  for  those  who  use 
hickory  wood  in  fire-places,  to  find  flying  about  the 
house,  many  beautiful  black  beetles  with  numerous 
yellow  bands  crossing  the  body.  The  beetles  are 
nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  known  as  the 
Painted  Hickory-borer  (Cyllene  pictus)  ;  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  brought  to  light  in  splitting  hickory  wood. 
The  beetles  are  the  parents  of  grubs,  resembling  the 
Round-headed  Apple -borer,  which  burrow  in  the 
wood,  apparently  in  both  living  and  dead  tissue. 
They  are  often  the  cause  of  the  “  powder-posting”  of 
hickory  timber  of  all  kinds.  But  little  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  life  history  of  the  insect  seems  to  have 
been  recorded.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  the  borer  which  is  so  destructive  to  locust 
trees  all  over  the  country  ;  but  the  locust  beetles 
emerge  in  the  fall,  while  those  from  the  hickory 
usually  come  out  in  the  spring. 

The  hickory  wood  may  have  contained  the  eggs  or 
young  grubs  when  cut,  and  the  beetles  had  nearly 
reached  their  development  when  the  wood  was  dray  n 
to  the  customer.  The  heat  of  the  shed  or  room  caused 
the  beetles  to  emerge  sooner  than  they  naturally 
would  in  the  forest.  Not  knowing  all  of  the  condi¬ 
tions,  I  cannot  explain  why  the  beetles  appeared  in 
such  numbers  in  the  one  instance.  Perhaps  only  the 
one  tree  was  infested  ;  possibly  in  the  other  cases,  the 
wood  was  burned  in  stoves,  thus  not  allowing  the 
beetles  to  get  into  the  rooms  ;  or  several  other  condi¬ 
tions  may  have  made  the  difference.  The  beetles 
could  do  no  harm  in  the  house,  and  if  the  windows 
were  opened,  they  would,  doubtless,  soon  find  their 
way  out.  Their  favorite  haunts  are  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  golden  rod,  which  are  so  richly  laden 
with  their  favorite  food — pollen.  I  know  of  no  way 
to  prevent  them  from  entering  houses  except  to  use 
some  other  wood  than  hickory  ;  there  is  no  practi¬ 
cable  method  of  keeping  them  out  of  hickory  wood. 

Plant  Traps  for  Cabbage  Insects. 

J.  H.  M.,  Chicago,  III. — As  a  remedy  against  the  ravages  of  the 
fly  on  cabbage  plants,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  latter  should 
be  sown  with  some  other  seed  whose  leaves  were  fly-proof.  Can 
you  suggest  a  suitable  variety  to  mix  with  the  cabbage  seed 
where  both  will  grow  together,  and  thus  favor  the  young  cabbage 
plants  until  large  enough  for  transplanting  ? 

Ans. — I  believe  that  the  theory  or  principle  involved 
in  J.  H.  M.’s  question  is  wrong.  That  is,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  plant  that  would  exert 
sufficient  influence,  whether  odorous  or  otherwise, 
over  any  insect  life  to  prevent  the  insect  from  feed¬ 
ing  upon  its  favorite  food,  however  near  the  latter 
was  growing  to  the  supposed  obnoxious  plant.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  plants  that  the  flea-beetles  would 
not  ordinarily  feed  upon  which  might  be  grown  with 
the  cabbage  plants,  but  how  would  these  offer  any 
protection  to  the  latter?  Insects  are  not  slow  to 
learn  the  whereabouts  of  their  food  supply,  however 
carefully  it  may  be  hidden  among  objectionable 
plants.  Another  principle,  directly  opposed  to  the 
one  just  discussed,  may  sometimes  be  taken  advantage 
of  in  our  warfare  against  insects  ;  and  it  may  prove 
useful  in  this  case.  That  is,  it  is  sometimes  practi¬ 
cable  to  divert  the  attention  of  insects  from  certain 
plants  by  growing  among,  or  near  by  them,  other 
plants  more  attractive  to  the  insects.  One  of  the  most 
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practicable  methods  yet  suggested  for  checking  the 
Harlequin  Cabbage  bug,  “  Calico-back,”  a  very  serious 
Southern  cabbage  pest,  is  to  have  a  crop  of  radishes 
or  mustard  plants  up  when  the  bugs  appear  from 
their  winter  quarters.  The  bugs  flock  to  these  plants, 
where  they  can  be  destroyed  with  kerosene  ;  this  also 
kills  the  plants,  but  they  have  served  their  purpose. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  there  is  some  plant  which  can 
be  grown  along  with  cabbage  plants,  that  would 
prove  more  attractive  to  flea-beetles,  and  thus  par¬ 
tially  prevent  their  onslaught  on  the  cabbages.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  cabbage  flea-beetle  is  quite  a  general 
feeder,  I  am  now  unable  to  suggest  what  plant  might 
thus  serve  as  an  attractive  crop  to  sow  with  cabbages. 
Kerosene  emulsion  will  check  the  beetles,  and  I  think 
that  they  can  be  controlled  by  judicious  work  with 
this  insecticide.  m.  v.  s. 

A  Melon  Disease  ;  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

M.  L.  B.,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  cause  of  melon 
and  cucumber  vines  rotting  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at 
about  the  time  they  begin  to  set  fruit?  I  have  examined  them 
often,  and  closely,  and  find  no  insects.  2.  Can  I  use  Paris-green 
with  water  full  strength  as  for  potatoes,  for  bugs  on  egg  plant, 
without  injury  to  the  leaves  ?  If  not,  what  can  I  use  with  safety  ? 
3.  In  making  Bordeaux  Mixture,  which  is  proper — four  pounds  of 
lumji  lime  before  slaking,  or  after  in  the  shape  of  cream  ;  or  in 
the  shape  of  milk  of  lime  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  rotting  of  the  melon  and  cucumber  vines 
is,  probably,  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  “  damping 
off  ”  fungous  diseases  which  so  often  attack  seedling 
plants,  especially  in  greenhouses.  Without  specimens 
of  the  diseased  plants,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say  definitely  that  these  parasitic  fungi  are  the  cause 
in  this  case.  If  the  plants  are  in  cold  frames  or  in 
greenhouses,  give  them  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air, 
and  keep  the  temperature  even,  taking  care  to  avoid 
high  temperatures.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  soil 
around  the  base  of  the  plants,  to  dry  out  the  soil,  will 
help  to  prevent  the  disease  in  the  field.  The  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  used,  doubtless,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  disease  ;  farm  manures  might. 
2.  Yes,  egg  plants  will  stand  even  a  stronger  dose  of 
Paris-green  than  potatoes.  You  can  use  one  pound  of 
the  poison  to  50  gallons  of  water,  provided  you  add 
about  two  pounds  of  freshly-slaked  lime  to  prevent 
burning  the  foliage  by  the  free  arsenic.  3.  The  four 
pounds  of  lime  given  in  the  formula  for  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  mean  the  lump  lime,  unslaked.  m.  v.  s. 

Grass  Mixtures  for  Pasture  ;  Apples. 

L.  R.  S.,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. — Have  you  tried  the  Batchelor  pas¬ 
ture  mixture  ?  If  so,  with  what  success  ?  What  mixture  do  you 
recommend  for  a  pasture  ou  a  gravelly  loam  soil  ?  I  have  three 
or  four  acres  of  intervale  land,  that  overflows,  that  was  plowed 
the  last  of  August,  and  sown  to  turnips,  but  the  grasshoppers  got 
the  turnips.  What  shall  be  done  with  this  land  this  year,  the 
object  in  the  end  being  grass?  I  have  a  large  number  of  apple 
trees  in  pasture  which  I  wish  to  graft.  What  shall  be  the  variety, 
the  object  being  a  kind  that  will  bring  the  most  money  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PKOF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

We  have  not  tried,  in  a  large  way,  the  Batchelor  pas¬ 
ture  mixtures,  but  we  have  several  times  tried  mix¬ 
tures  of  various  sorts  recommended  by  seedsmen.  None 
of  them  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The  soil  which 
it  is  proposed  to  use  for  a  pasture,  is  not  well  adapted 
to  keeping  it  permanent.  The  only  way  is  to  sow 
about  one-half  more  seed  than  usual,  of  the  ordinary 
varieties,  that  is,  about  four  pounds  of  Timothy,  one 
of  Orchard  grass,  one  of  Tall  Meadow  Fescue  and  two 
of  clover,  one-fourth  of  which  should  be  Alsilre.  If  . 
possible,  top-dress  the  pasture,  even  though  but  little 
material  be  used,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  as 
often  as  possible. 

It  usually  pays  to  treat  permanent  pastures,  after 
they  have  been  set  two  or  three  years,  to  a  dressing 
of  ashes  or  lime,  or  both.  A  good  permanent  pasture 
on  such  land,  can  only  be  made  by  pasturing  lightly 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  persisting  in  feeding 
the  plants  and  adding  seed  when  necessary  until  a 
perfect  sward  is  formed.  On  poor  lands,  it  may  take 
five  or  six  years  to  get  the  ideal  conditions.  Of  course, 
one  can  secure  success  almost  immediately  by  using  a 
large  amount  of  home  or  commercial  fertilizers  ;  but 
few  people  are  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  treatment.  If  the  land  is  designed  for  a  meadow, 
sow,  at  least,  six  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  and  one  quart 
of  Alsike  clover  seed  per  acre.  If  for  pasture,  some 
Orchard  grass,  Tall  Meadow  Fescue  and  Red  clover 
should  be  added.  Plow  as  early  as  possible,  and  sow 
to  oats  or  barley,  not  more  than  1%  bushel  per  acre, 
then  sow  the  seeds. 

The  best  plan  would  be  to  note  the  kinds  of  apples 
raised  in  the  neighborhood,  which  succeed  best  and 
bring  the  largest  results.  The  following  varieties 
are  considered  superior  :  Sutton  Beauty,  Stark,  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  Gravenstein,  Baldwin,  Greening. 

Steel  Axles  Or  Pipe  Boxes  for  Wagons. 

P.  W.  Z.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.—l  intend  buying  a  wide-tired  wagon. 
Our  roads  are  sandy.  Which  are  j>referable,  steel  axles  or  pipe 
boxes  ?  Which  is  the  lightest  draft  ?  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  steel  axles,  and  no  one  here  has,  but  we  have  heard  that 
they  are  not  so  good  as  those  which  we  call  pipe  boxes. 

Ans. — I  can  find  no  experiments  to  determine  the 
relative  drafts  of  wagons  with  steel  axles  and  pipe 


boxes.  The  practical  teamster  says  that  steel  axles 
are  all  right  on  hard  pavements,  or  on  smooth,  solid 
roads ;  but  in  deep  mud,  or  in  the  sand,  they  are  very 
objectionable.  Just  how  wide-tired  wagons  will 
work  on  sandy  roads  is  not  certain.  In  mud  where 
it  is  from  one  to  three  inches  deep,  and  there  is  a 
fairly  firm  soil  beneath  this  mud,  narrow-tired  wagons 
run  far  easier  than  wide  ones.  It  can  be  readily 
understood  that,  with  wide  tires,  the  wagon  is  virtu¬ 
ally  climbing  up  hill  in  order  to  press  the  mud  down 
in  front  of  the  wheels  ;  while  with  narrower  tires, 
the  wheels,  with  far  less  expenditure  of  force,  push 
the  mud  to  one  side  and  find  a  hard  roadbed  under¬ 
neath  it.  It  needs  only  a  practical  test  to  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  wide-tired  wagons  are  what  the  farmers 
term  “horse  killers”  when  used  on  public  muddy 
roads.  When  used  on  hard  roads  and  pavements, 
without  doubt,  the  draft  of  wide-tired  wagons  would 
be  something  less  than  the  narrower  tired.  Some 
students  in  agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  are  now 
making  extended  experiments  as  to  the  draft  of  wide 
and  narrow-tired  wagons  on  dirt  roads,  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  stone  pavements  and  other  classes  of  roads. 

i.  p.  R. 

Clover  as  a  Nitrogen  Trap. 

Chas.  Parry,  New  Jersey. — Thk  R.  N.-Y’.,  in  common  with  other 
agricultural  papers,  from  time  to  time,  has  contained  many  inter¬ 
esting  articles  encouraging  the  growing  of  leguminous  crops  as 
nitrogen  traps,  contending  that  these  plants  gather  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  store  it  up  in  the  soil,  to  be  used  by  future  crops, 
in  this  manner  tending  to  reduce  the  farmers’  fertilizer  bill  ou  the 
most  expensive  article  that  he  has  to  buy.  This  is  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  captivating  theory  ;  but  is  it  in  accordance  with  scientific 
fact  ?  Perhaps  the  longest  consecutive  cropping  of  leguminous 
plants  on  record,  has  been  followed  at  Rothamsted,  England,  by 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  where  clover  has  been  grown  on  the  ground 
consecutively  for  40  years.  Now,  according  to  the  above  theory, 
it  should  have  abstracted  from  the  air  and  stored  up  in  the  soil 
a  vast  amount  of  nitrogen  during  this  long  period  of  time,  so 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  soil  nitrogen  should  show  a  large 
increase  in  quantity.  But  Lawes  and  Gilbert  found,  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  soil,  that,  instead  of  an  increase,  there  was  an 
actual  loss  of  nitrogen  amounting  to  130  pounds  per  year,  per 
acre,  from  the  tojj  uine  inches  of  soil.  The  crop  removed  160 
pounds  of  nitrogen  annually.  But,  as  the  roots  of  the  clover  run 
much  deeper  than  nine  inches,  and  as  the  top  nine  inches  lost  130 
pounds,  it  would  seem  that  the  soil  below  nine  inches  would  fur¬ 
nish,  at  least,  30  pounds  which  would  make  up  the  whole  amount 
removed  by  the  crop,  so  that  the  soil  suffered  an  annual  loss  of 
nitrogen  equal  to  the  whole  amount  removed  by  the  crop.  In 
view  of  the  above  facts,  Lawes  and  Gilbert  make  the  very  con¬ 
servative  statement,  that  “there  would  seem  to  be  very  clear  evi¬ 
dence  that  much  of  the  enormous  amounts  of  nitrogen  assimilated 
by  clover,  comes  from  the  soil.”  The  above  investigations  at 
Rothamsted  seem  to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  what  we  are 
daily  taught  by  agricultural  papers,  that  many  farmers  are 
puzzled  to  reconcile  them,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  if  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  publish  some  explanation  of  this  interesting  question  for 
the  benefit  of  myself  and  others. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  E.  H.  JENKINS. 

I  have  not  at  hand  the  data  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Parry,  but,  granting  that  they  are  correctly  given, 
they  do  not  by  any  means  indicate  that  it  is  irrational 
to  sow  clover  or  other  legumes  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  nitrogen-capital  of  the  soil.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  calls  attention  to  facts  in  this  connection  which 
are  too  often  overlooked  by  writers  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press.  Legumes  do  not  always  and  everywhere 
get  a  large  part  of  their  nitrogen  supply  from  the  air, 
through  the  agency  of  the  “  root  tubercles.”  If  a  soil 
have  enough  available  nitrogen  in  it  for  the  use  of  a 
clover  crop,  for  instance,  the  crop  draws  nitrogen, 
like  the  cereals,  from  the  combined  nitrogen  of  the 
soil.  Hence,  the  continuous  growth  of  legumes  on  a 
soil  will  not  continuously  add  to  its  supply  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  but  after  a  time,  will  cease  to  enrich  it  in  this 
respect,  and  the  leguminous  crops  will  draw  their 
nitrogen  from  the  soil-supply,  and  not  from  the  air, 
till  the  nitrogen  is  again  reduced  to  the  point  where 
the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  begins. 

Again,  as  a  soil  becomes  richer  in  nitrogenous 
organic  matters — as  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
stubble  and  roots  of  legumes — nitrification  is  likely 
to  become  more  active,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
insoluble  “  organic  ”  nitrogen  of  the  soil  is  converted 
into  nitrates,  and  thus  exposed  to  loss  of  drainage, 
and,  possibly,  too,  by  the  escape  of  nitrogen  gas  in 
subsequent  denitrification.  In  other  words,  the 
larger  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  a  soil,  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  it  which  is  lost  by  these  means. 

Warrington,  in  a  lecture  delivered  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust,  in  1891,  says:  “It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  a  leguminous  crop  necessa¬ 
rily  leaves  a  soil  richer  in  nitrogen  than  it  was  before 
its  growth.  The  sensible  increase  in  the  soil  takes  place 
only  when  the  soil  at  starting  was  not  too  rich  in 
nitrogenous  Organic  matter,  and  when  the  leguminous 
growth  was  abundant.  The  composition  of  the  soil 
where  beans  have  been  continuously  grown  at  Rotham¬ 
sted,  exhibits,  apparently,  no  gain  in  nitrogen.  The 
rich  kitchen  garden  ground  at  Rothamsted,  shows  a 
considerable  loss  of  nitrogen  during  the  continuous 
growth  of  Red  clover.” 

Unquestionably,  many  soils  which  contain  but  little 
available  nitrogen,  are  made  more  productive,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  and 
nitrogen  in  them  is  increased  by  the  rational  use  of 


leguminous  crops  in  the  rotation.  But  this  increase 
can  only  be  carried  to  a  certain  point  at  which  Nature 
has  fixed  the  limit.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
limit  to  the  profitable  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
in  intensive  agriculture,  at  least,  lies  far  beyond  this  ; 
that  is,  it  will  often  pay  to  use  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
on  a  soil  on  which  a  clover  crop  will  gather  no  more 
nitrogen  from  the  air. 

Are  “ Nitrogen  Traps”  Valuable? 

II.  P.  N.,  Nichols ,  Conn. — Suppose  that  we  count  the  cost  of 
trapping  nitrogen  as  $3  per  acre,  for  plowing;  $2  per  acre,  for 
harrowing  and  seeding,  and  $2.50  per  acre  for  cow  pea  seed — a 
total  of  $7.50.  How  much  more  than  this  is  the  trapped  nitrogen 
worth  ?  This  would  purchase  400  or  500  pounds  of  a  good  ferti 
lizer,  dry,  ground  fish  or  cotton-seed  meal.  Which  will  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  farmer  the  most  ? 

Ans. — In  experiments  conducted  at  the  Storrs  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  it  was  found  that  an  acre  of  cow 
peas  gave,  in  vines  and  roots,  the  following  fertilizing 
ingredients  :  Nitrogen,  117  pounds  ;  phosphoric  acid, 
26  pounds  ;  potash,  81  pounds.  Of  course  we  cannot 
say  how  much  of  this  nitrogen  was  added  to  the  soil 
by  the  clover  ;  neither  can  we  say  how  much  of  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  was  made  more  available 
by  being  stored  up  in  the  pea  crop.  It  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  plant  food,  for  the  humus  or  organic 
matter  in  the  pea  vines  and  roots,  will  benefit  the 
ground  by  loosening  it  and  making  it  better  able  to 
retain  moisture.  Take  a  corn  or  potato  crop.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  he  would  prefer  a  good  sod  for  a 
corn  crop — without  much  regard  as  to  the  amount  of 
plant  food  it  contained.  If,  when  the  peas  were  ripen¬ 
ing,  a  drove  of  hogs  could  be  turned  into  the  field  to 
eat  them,  there  would  be  a  double  advantage,  as  you 
would  have  the  pork  while  the  manure  from  the  hogs 
would  be  even  better  than  the  pea  vines — if  some 
grain  were  fed  with  them. 

Catch  Crops  for  New  England. 

F.  L.,  New  Braintree,  Mass. — 1.  Whatis  the  feeding  and  manurial 
value  of  sparry  ?  Will  it  grow  in  New  England  ?  Will  It  grow  on 
heavy  soil  having  a  clay  bottom  that  will  not  produce  clover 
owing  to  sourness  ?  I  wish  to  take  a  crop  from  a  piece  of  land 
that  I  have  not  the  time  to  fit,  either  for  oats  or  clover.  2.  Can 
clover  be  sown  to  advantage  in  ensilage  corn  for  turning  under 
in  the  fall  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Spurry  was  introduced  into  Michigan  in 
1893.  On  the  jack-pine  districts  of  northern  Michigan, 
it  was  satisfactory,  but  wherever  the  soil  is  at  all 
fertile,  and  where  other  forage  plants  will  thrive 
fairly  well,  it  is  believed  to  have  no  place.  Numerous 
tests  of  it  have  been  made  in  Michigan  and  Alabama, 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 
President  Gorton  says.  “  A  word  of  caution  is  needed 
for  rich  soils,  because  the  plant  forms  seeds  so  rapidly 
and  scatters  them  so  freely,  that  there  is  danger  of 
its  becoming  a  weed  on  such  soils.  On  light  sands 
where  few  plants  grow  with  vigor,  a  thrifty  and  rapid¬ 
growing  weed  is  a  Godsend.”  From  experiments  made 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  we  conclude  that  spurry  has 
little  or  no  value  except,  possibly,  on  very  sandy  soil. 
2.  You  can  sow  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn  late  in 
July  or  early  in  August,  and  let  it  grow  through  the 
winter  and  fall.  If  it  survive  the  winter,  you  may 
feed  it  or  plow  it  under  in  spring. 

When  and  How  to  Sow  Millet. 

Subscriber,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.—  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  mil. 
let  seed  for  early  fodder  ?  If  sowed  early,  is  it  good  to  harvest 
for  winter  use?  To  what  kind  of  soil  is  it  best  adapted?  Can 
one  seed  lawns  with  clover  and  Timothy  with  it  ? 

Ans. — Millet  may  be  sown  at  any  time  after  danger 
from  frost  has  fully  passed.  It  is  frequently  sown  im¬ 
mediately  after  corn  planting,  though  the  sowing  may 
be  deferred  until  the  middle  of  June,  or  even  a  little 
later;  but  it  is  best  when  sown  rather  early.  What 
is  known  as  Hungarian  grass,  or  small  millet,  does  not 
grow  so  large  as  the  German  millet,  but  the  fodder 
produced  from  it  is  finer  and  more  palatable, 
though  less  in  yield  than  from  the  larger  variety. 
Early-sowed  millet  is  really  better  than  that  sowed 
late,  for  hay,  as  it  ripens  in  warm  weather,  when  it 
can  be  cured  to  perfection.  Millet  loves  a  rich,  moist 
soil,  though  it  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind  of  land. 
Dry,  gravelly  soil  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  for  millet,  as 
it  is  a  rapid  grower  and  takes  up  large  quantities  of 
water.  As  the  seeds  are  small,  the  land  should  be 
well  fitted  and  rolled  after  the  seeds  have  been  put  in. 
It  starts  slowly  at  first,  but  makes  a  very  rapid  growth 
as  soon  as  it  is  well  established  and  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  hot.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  would  succeed  in 
seeding  to  clover  and  Timothy  with  this  crop,  except 
in  rare  cases.  The  grass  seeds  would  start  nicely,  but 
the  millet  tillers  so  profusely,  grows  so  rapidly,  and 
shades  the  ground  and  robs  it  of  moisture  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  usually  crowds  out  the  grasses  and 
clover. 

Potash  in  Ashes  or  Straw. 

T.  J.  B.,  Manchester,  la. — How  can  I  get  the  most  potash  out 
of  straw— burn  it  on  the  ground,  or  plow  it  under  ? 

Ans. — There  will  be  no  difference,  as  potash  is  not 
volatile,  and  will  not  be  driven  off  by  heat.  It  is  a 
matter  of  availability.  The  potash  in  the  ashes  is  in 
an  excellent  form  for  immediate  use,  while  the  straw 
must  decay  before  the  potash  can  be  used. 
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What  Is  “Imitation  Creamery”  Butter? 

G.  M..  Meridale,  N.  Y.— Some  people  around  here  claim  that 
“Imitation  creamery”  butter,  quoted  in  the  market  reports,  is 
butterine  or  oleomargarine.  Is  this  true,  and  if  it  is  not,  why  is 
it  called  “imitation  creamery”  ? 

Ans. — The  butter  that  is  quoted  as  “  imitation 
creamery,”  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  picked  up 
in  small  lots  in  the  country,  re-worked  and  packed  in 
the  same  manner  as  creamery  butter.  Butter  mer¬ 
chants  say  that  they  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  oleomar¬ 
garine  were  sometimes  worked  in  with  it.  It  is  a  low- 
grade  article  at  best,  and  its  chief  recommendation  is 
its  low  price.  It  would  not  sell  nearly  so  well  as  it 
does  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  put  up  in  good 
shape. 

Room  for  Hens ;  Dissolved  Bones. 

G.  B.  L.,  Niagara  Falls ,  Out. — 1.  How  many  hens  could  eou 
veniently  be  kept  in  a  house  16x60  feet  ?  Would  it  be  better  to 
divide  it  into  two  or  more  parts  ?  If  so,  why  ?  2.  Can  bones  be 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  ?  If  so,  what  proportions  of  acid 
should  be  used  to  each  100  pounds  of  bones  ?  How  can  it  be  used 
without  danger  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Between  four  and  five  square  feet  of  floor 
space  will  be  right  for  one  hen.  Our  own  plan  would 
be  to  divide  such  a  house  into  three  parts.  It  will 
make  more  work  in  caring  for  the  hens,  but  the  flocks 
will  be  smaller,  thus  giving  a  better  opportunity  of 
observing  individual  hens,  and  noticing  disease  or  lack 
of  food  in  time  to  remedy  the  trouble.  We  do  not 
advise  farmers  to  use  sulphuric  acid  at  home.  It  is 
dangerous  stuff  to  handle.  The  way  to  use  it  is  to 
smash  up  the  bones,  put  them  in  a  vessel  lined  with 
lead,  and  gradually  pour  on  the  acid.  About  1,200 
pounds  of  acid  will  be  necessary  for  a  ton  of  coarse 
bone. 

Will  a  Hydraulic  Ram  Answer  ? 

IV.  11.  S.,  Homer ,  Ont. — I  have  a  spring  well  about  400  feet  from 
the  house,  and  about  25  feet  lower  than  the  ground  at  the  house. 
There  Is  also  a  creek  or  stream  of  water  running  between  the 
house  and  well,  about  100  feet  from  the  latter.  Could  a  hydraulic 
ram  operated  by  the  stream,  be  made  to  pump  water  from  the 
well? 

Ans. — It  will  be  entirely  possible  to  arrange  a 
hydraulic  ram  to  pump  clear  water  with  muddy,  but 
the  arrangement  for  such  a  purpose  will  be  compli¬ 
cated  and,  possibly,  unsatisfactory.  Nearly  all  of 
the  pump  manufacturers  construct  a  power  pump  for 
the  especial  purpose  mentioned  by  W.  II.  S.  The 
machine  consists  of  two  pistons  and  two  cylinders, 
one  of  which  receives  the  dirty  water,  and  is  operated 
backward  and  forward,  by  alternately  receiving  and 


discharging  this  water.  The  other  is  the  pump  proper 
which  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  any  pump.  The 
latter  arrangement  will,  probably,  be  less  expensive, 
and  certainly  much  more  efficient  than  the  hydraulic 
ram.  k.  c.  cabpenter. 

What  Is  a  Butter  Starter  ? 

J.  S.  6'.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. — Can  you  inform  me  regarding  a  so-called 
“butter  starter”  for  properly  ripening  cream  ?  What  is  it,  and 
how  is  it  operated  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  told  all  about  this  in  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  “  A  Pound  of  Butter,”  published  in 
1894.  The  principle  of  the  “  starter”  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  changes  called  souring  that  take  place 
in  cream  and  milk,  are  due  to  minute  forms  of  life 
known  as  bacteria.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  these  bacteria,  and  the  object  of  the  “starter”  is  to 
use  the  kind  that  will  start  the  souring  in  the  right 
way.  It  is  the  same  as  using  yeast  to  make  bread 
rise — every  housewife  knows  the  necessity  of  having 
yeast  of  known  and  certain  strength.  Many  dairymen 
make  their  own  “starter”  out  of  skim-milk.  This  is 
heated  to  about  90  degrees,  and  then  put  in  a  perfectly 
air-tight  can.  In  24  hours  it  sours  and  forms  a  thick 
curd.  The  cream  is  kept  in  an  air-tight  vat,  and  24 
hours  before  churning,  it  is  warmed  up  to  70  degrees 
and  then  a  quantity  of  the  sour  milk  equal  to  one  per 
cent  of  the  cream  is  put  in  and  the  whole  well  stirred. 
This  “starts”  the  souring  of  the  cream,  and  it  goes  on 
in  a  regular  and  uniform  way  inside  the  air-tight  vat, 
so  that,  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  it  is  just  ripe  enough 
for  good  churning.  There  are  various  commercial 
“starters” — powders  and  liquids — which  contain  this 
fermenting  or  souring  principle,  all  ready  prepared. 
Prof.  Conn  has  prepared  what  he  calls  Bacteria  No. 
41,  which  is  a  specially  active  and  valuable  ferment 
capable  of  spreading  through  the  cream  uniformly, 
and  imparting  a  peculiarly  fine  flavor  to  the  butter. 

Selling  Direct  to  City  Hotels. 

M.  A.  S.,  Flint  Hill.  Vd. — I  see  from  au  advertisement  in  a 
religious  paper,  that  a  hotel  in  New  York  City  wishes  to  buy  nice 
six-weeks-old  chiekens.  What  is  the  address  ? 

Ans. — There  are,  probably,  500  hotels  in  New  York 
where  chickens  from  six  to  ten  weeks  old  are  wanted. 
If  any  one  has  advertised  to  buy  from  such  a  hotel,  he 
is,  probably,  a  fraud,  for  the  better  class  of  hotels  and 
restaurants  do  not  buy  direct  from  the  producer.  They 
prefer  to  buy  from  agents  or  commission  men,  who 
can  secure  a  constant  supply  of  just  what  they  want. 
One  fashionable  hotel  in  New  York  alone  uses  20,000 
broilers  in  the  course  of  a  year.  If  they  were  to  buy 
them  of  100  different  parties,  it  would  involve  an  end¬ 
less  correspondence  and  bother.  The  same  is  true  of 
butter,  eggs,  and  a  dozen  other  things.  The  steward 


cannot  afford  the  time  to  deal  with  individuals,  except 
when  a  large  and  constant  supply  can  be  guaranteed. 
In  most  cases,  these  stewards  will  not  even  answer 
letters  addressed  to  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  once  wrote 
30  letters  to  stewards  of  our  best  hotels,  asking  them 
if  they  would  care  to  deal  direct  with  producers.  Only 
two  ever  replied,  and  one  of  these  wrote  an  insulting 
letter.  The  other  said  that  he  would  deal  only  witli 
those  who  could  guarantee  a  certain  amount  and  uni¬ 
form  product  all  through  the  year.  There  is  no  use 
try  ing  to  secure  this  trade  by  mail,  and  only  the  best 
of  business  tact  can  secure  it  even  in  a  personal  in¬ 
terview. 

Killing  “  Devil’s  Paint  Brush.” 

“  Farmer,'"  McKean  County,  Pa. — How  can  I  best  destroy  the 
weed  known  as  devil’s  paint  brush  ? 

Ans. — The  common  names  by  which  this  weed  is 
known,  according  to  Lyster  H.  Dewey’s  report  on 
“  Weeds,  and  How  to  Kill  Them,”  are  :  Devil’s  Paint 
Brush,  Devil’s  weed,  King  Devil  weed,  and  Golden 
Hawkweed.  The  technical  name  is  Iiieracium  prteal- 
tum.  It  is  injurious  in  New  York  and  northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  especially  in  McKean  County,  Pa.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  flowering  from  June  to  September, 
and  matures  its  seeds  from  August  to  October.  The 
flowers  are  pink,  red  or  yellow,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
resembling  somewhat  a  paint  brush,  and  are  very 
handsome  and  showy.  It  propagates  by  seeds  and 
rootstocks,  the  seeds  being  easily  carried  by  the  wind. 
It  does  the  greatest  damage  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  can  be  destroyed  by  sheep  pasturing,  cultivation 
and  heavy  cropping.  e.  h.  s. 

An  Ice  House  for  a  Silo. 

E.  P.  A.,  Leavells,  Va. — We  have  a  circular  building  about  20 
feet  deep  and  16  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  steep,  cone  roof.  The 
foundation  is  a  solid  stone  wall,  coming  within  two  feet  of  the 
surface,  and  on  this  is  an  eight-inch  brick  wall  10  feet  high,  with 
a  door  on  the  side  for  entrance,  and  one  in  the  roof.  The  building 
was  formerly  used  as  au  ice  house.  Would  it  do  to  line  this  and 
also  put  a  cement  or  some  other  bottom  in  it  for  a  silo  ? 

Ans.— This  abandoned  ice  house  will  make  a  fairly 
good  silo,  though  the  material  put  in  it  will,  probably, 
not  keep  quite  so  well  as  it  would  in  a  building  con¬ 
structed  of  wood.  We  have  just  opened  a  brick  silo 
about  12  feet  deep,  built  entirely  under  ground  like  a 
cistern.  The  material  that  is  now  coming  out  is  in 
good  condition.  The  only  doubt  might  be  as  to 
whether  an  eight-inch  brick  wall  would  stand  the 
pressure  of  the  ensilage.  It  would  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  brick  and  the  mortar,  and  the  care 
which  had  been  used  in  laying  up  the  wall.  For 
safety,  it  might  be  well  to  put  two  hoops  around  the 
silo,  one  about  two  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  other  three  feet  or  so  above  the  first 
one.  Hoops  may  be  secured  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
which  come  in  sections  and  have  appliances  for  tight¬ 
ening  them,  of  the  Aermotor  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  No 
cement  bottom  will  be  necessary,  unless  it  is  required 
to  keep  the  water  out. 


ROSPfJPUS 


AND  OrmflRriLlZEPS 


MANUFACTURED  BY  \ 

theJarecki  Chemical  Co., 

^SANDUSKY.  OHIO.. 


Experience 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap¬ 
plied.  To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat¬ 
ed  with  Potash  are  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

oa  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Peruvian  Cuano, 

Containing  10  per  cent  of  Ammonia  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


pei%en,  Peruvian  Cuano. 
Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 


Prices  on  Application  BAUGH  <&  SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DARLING’ 

c 

d 

Fertilizer  represents  the  highest  nu-  g 
tritive  value.  Practical  experiments  3 
irove  it  to  be  the  most  economical  in  2 
use  and  productive  in  results.  Analysis  g 
shows  it  to  contain  for  a  basis  Q 

JRE  FINE  BONE  § 

perties.  An  infallible  life  renewer  for  g 
crops.  Sold  by  all  agricultural  and  S 

8  HIGH  GRADE  PI 

C  combined  with  the  most  efficacious  pro 
g  dead  ground.  Made  for  all  kinds  of 
]  ?  seed  stores  in  the  Middle  States 

( D  and  New  England.  Send  for 

S  1896  Catalogue. 

ID  L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  CO., 

K  PAWTUCKET,  It-  I.  1 

FERTILIZERS! 

STOCKBRIDCE 


SPECIAL 

COMPLETE 


MANURES 

FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS, 

are  made 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH. 

IN  MANY  OF  THESE 
WELL-KNOWN  FERTI¬ 
LIZERS,  THE 

POTASHbeeMNCREASED 

FOR  1896,  IN  ONE  CASE 
OYER  40  PER  CENT.,  BUT 
NO  ADVANCE  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  IN  THE  PRICE. 

SEE  LOCAL  AGENTS,  OR  ADDRESS 


IVKER 


FERTILIZER  *3  Chatham  St,  Boston 
COMPANY,  27  Beaver  St,  Hew  York 


LOOK  AHEAD 


and  save  money.  Rogers  offers  young,  thrifty 
trees  for  transplanting.  You  can  raise  your  own 
trees  for  Fall.  Small  grades  Peach  Trees — Crosby, 
Elberta,  Mountain  Rose  and  others— trimmed  up 
by  “Stringfellow  Method”  (seeTuE  Rural  New-Yorker,  March  14>,  $1.75 per  100;  $4  per  1,000.  Can  be 
sent  by  express.  Will  grow  as  easy  as  cabbage.  Dwarf  Pears  and  Cherries,  $3.50  per  100.  Standard 
Pears,  $4.50  per  100.  Can  be  planted  in  orchard,  now,  if  desired.  All  true  to  name. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers  Nurseries,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


New  Absurdities. — We  have  received 
this  note  from  our  good  friend,  J.  W. 
Kerr,  of  Denton,  Md.  : 

On  the  editorial  page  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  of  March 
21,  there  is  a  somewhat  pointed  criticism  upon 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  graft  or  bud  on  the 
root  upon  which  it  is  grown.  That  the  tops  of 
nursery  trees  do  influence,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
root  system,  will  no  longer  admit  of  debate.  As, 
for  example,  compare  the  root  system  of  a  row 
of  Limbertwig  apple  trees  with  that  of  a  row  of 
Winesap  or  Early  Ripe— propagated  similarly  on 
stocks  of  the  same  kind,  and  you  have  irrefutable 
testimony  as  to  the  great  influence  of  the  stock 
upon  the  roots.  Still,  I  think  that  it  is  straining 
badly  the  facts,  when  it  is  stated  that  subsequent 
to  the  budding  of  pear  on  quince,  all  the  new 
roots  formed  by  the  quince  will  be  pear  roots.  In 
this  relation,  however,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  some  strong  statements  made  by  Mr.  A 
W.  Pearson,  of  New  Jersey,  in  an  article  written 
for  a  western  agricultural  paper,  under  the  title 
of  “  ‘  New  ’  Things  in  Agriculture.”  In  this  arti¬ 
cle  Mr.  Pearson  sayp,  “I  have  mixed  a  white  sweet 
potato  with  a  red  one — the  varieties  distinct — by 
merely  placing  the  tubers  of  the  two  sorts  con¬ 
tiguous,  or,  rather,  contagious,  to  each  other  in 
the  plant  bed,  thus  getting  a  cross— a  new  variety 
which  is  superior  to  either  of  its  antecedents.  *  * 

I  have  also  mixed  a  white  Peachblow  potato  with 
a  red  one  by  planting  the  two  sorts  of  tubers  near 
to  each  other  along  the  row.  *  *  When  the  crop 
was  dug,  the  potatoes  appeared  mottled — white 
and  red.  *  *  Mentioning  these  new  and  queer 
experiences  at  a  farmers’  institute,  I  there 
learned  that,  several  years  ago,  a  neighbor 
farmer  had  mixed  two  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes, 
a  yellow  and  a  red,  by  grafting  together  the  vines 
of  the  two  sorts  planted  near  to  each  other.”  Here 
he  describes  the  operation  of  grafting,  and  says 
further:  “  Among  the  tuber  roots  grown  on  the 
yellow,  he  found  a  few  yellow  externally,  with  red 
flesh,  or  more  correctly,  pinkish  in  color,  chang¬ 
ing,  when  cooked,  to  a  decided  red”  1  !  ! 

Now,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  potato- 
tomato  grafting,  with  X  rays,  such  as  the  above, 
thrown  upon  it?  Mr.  B.,  possibly,  is  mistaken 
somewhere.  Why  doesn’t  he  own  up,  if  those 
potatoes  with  tomato  tops  grafted  on  them,  had 
little  seeds  scattered  here  and  there  through 
them  ?  Or,  if  the  skins  were  “  pinkish  ”  in  color, 
and  possessed  a  tomato  flavor  ?  I  am  rather 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  B.  get  himself  into  a  hole  like 
the  above,  for  I  would  not  like  to  have  my  pota¬ 
toes  mixed  with  tomatoes.  How  would  you  enjoy 
a  mixed  dinner  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Editor  ? 

No  one  of  experience  can  doubt  that 
the  graft  exerts  an  influence  upon  the 
roots.  It  is  a  matter  of  nutrition  only. 
If  the  graft  or  bud  and  the  stock  are 
uncongenial,  the  roots  of  the  stock  will 
be  comparatively  few  and  feeble,  but 
they  will  be  the  roots  of  the  stock — not 
those  of  the  scion  or  bud.  That  the 
roots  of  quince  stocks  after  being  grafted 
with  pear  scions,  will  be  those  of  the 
pear,  is  simply  absurdly  impossible. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  article 
by  Mr.  Pearson  in  the  New  York  Farmer, 
to  which,  our  friend,  Mr.  Kerr,  alludes, 
and  we  commented  upon  it  under  Rural- 
isms  of  December  14,  1895.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  sweet  or  Irish  potato 
was  ever  affected  or  changed  by  such 
contiguity,  or  that  it  ever  will  or  can  be. 
The  same  changes — color  of  skin,  flesh 
and  quality,  would  have  occurred  under 
favoring  conditions  just  the  same  had 
the  different  varieties  been  planted  in 
different  fields  or  plots.  We  believe 
that,  were  any  number  of  different  kinds 
of  potatoes  planted  in  the  same  drill  or 
hills,  no  changes,  owing  to  this  fact ,  would 
occur  either  in  color,  shape  or  quality. 
Such  changes,  when  they  do  occur,  as 
they  certainly  do,  are  owing  to  other 
causes.  Stems  cannot  mix.  We  might 
graft  hundreds  of  apples  or  pears, 
peaches  or  plums  upon  the  same  stock. 
Each  variety — though  more  or  less  in¬ 
creased  in  size  or  quality  or  color  by  the 
congeniality  or  uneongeniality  of  the 
stock — would  remain  essentially  true  to 
name.  So,  too,  we  might  graft  different 
vines  of  the  sweet  or  Irish  potatoes,  of 
beets,  turnips,  roses  or  ornamental  trees 
or  shrubs  of  any  kind,  the  varieties  would 
remain  absolutely  distinct.  The  changes 
that  do  occur  in  potatoes  or  plants  of 
any  kind,  are  not  and  cannot  be  due  to 
contiguity  or  “  contagion,”  but  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  condition  that  favor  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  a  potency  that  previously  ex¬ 
isted  but  remained  dormant.  And  this 


potency  comes  through  a  previous  cross¬ 
ing  or  hybridization  of  the  seeds. 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  moder¬ 
ately  well  posted  as  to  the  excellent 
work  that  Mr.  Burbank  has  been  doing 
for  years,  and  we  think  our  respected 
friend,  Mr.  Kerr  is  mistaken  as  to  what¬ 
ever  Mr.  Burbank  may  have  said  as  to 
the  effect  of  grafting  potatoes  and  toma¬ 
toes  and  vice  versa. 

A  writer  in  that  best  of  horticultural 
magazines,  the  London  Garden,  does  not 
seem  to  hold  a  very  exalted  opinion  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  American  cata¬ 
logues.  He  has  been  induced  to  try 
Burbank’s  Primus — a  hybrid  between 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry — and  the 
Logan-berry.  He  says  :  “  Both  come 
with  wonderful  descriptions  of  their 
qualities,  but  blessed  is  he  that  relieth 
not  on  an  American  catalogue.”  We 
have  received  the  leading  English  cata¬ 
logues  for  many  years  and,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  both  the  descriptions  and  en¬ 
gravings  are  quite  as  misleading  as  those 
of  our  own  leading  catalogues.  Indeed, 
as  to  the  illustrations  of  the  catalogues 
of  the  two  countries,  ours  are  almost  be¬ 
yond  comparison,  superior  artistically 
considered,  or  as  portraits . 

Again  in  the  interests  of  our  readers, 
we  beg  to  allude  to  that  grand  rose, 
Rosa  Wichuraiana — so  different  from 
any  other,  so  almost  wholly  like  unto 
itself,  and  a  grand  self  it  is.  There  is 
no  other  rose  to  take  its  place ;  no  other 
that  excels  as  a  trellis  plant  or  to  cover 
the  soil  as  vincas  would  cover  it ;  no 
other  that  blooms  out  of  the  season  of 
the  ordinary  hardy  roses  ;  no  other  that 
bears  such  shiny,  dark-green  little  leaves 
and  wax-like  flowers.  The  writer’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  is  confined  to  a  single 
season,  and  we  have  given  that  bit  of 
experience  to  our  readers  in  full.  The 
coming  season,  will,  no  doubt,  give  us 
the  chance  to  speak  more  fully,  because 
we  have  planted  it  in  all  the  ways  for 
which  it  seems  to  be  suited — on  the  lake 
bank,  as  a  bedding  trailer,  and  to  cover 
a  trellis.  Our  accomplished  friend,  Wil¬ 
liam  Falconer,  who  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  first  to  plant  it,  tells  us  in  a 
late  number  of  GardeniDg,  that  its  habit 
is  to  spread  flat  upon  the  ground,  form¬ 
ing  a  thick,  close  mat,  covering  a  con- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Get 


only 

Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden, 

_ log  describing  tne  Col’d  plates  of  3  new  fruits  and  on* 

^ ^ —  wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive  Emperor  Peach  June  bud,  postpaid. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  4,  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


he  Latest  an 
Largest  Y ellow 
Freestone  PEACH. 

Send  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 


IUMPH 

The  only  Yellow 


SURPLUS 


CHESTNUT  TREES 


AND 


GRAFTING  WOOD. 

Paragon,  Parry’s  Giant,  Alpha,  Reliance,  and  all  others. 

Apples,  Pears  and  Cherries  at  one-half  rates.  Champion  Quince  and  Japan 
Plums  at  still  less.  Bismarck  and  Starr  Apples.  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry,  all 
sizes.  Send  for  special  rates. 

PARRY’S  POMONA  NURSERIES,  Parry,  N.  J. 


MONEY  IH  FRUITS 

Japan  Plums,  or  other  money  makers.  Address 


FUN,  too,  if  yon  pnt  heart  and  soul 
in  their  culture.  Hale  has  found  heaps 
of  both.  Tells  the  story  in  book,  "From 
Push  Cart  to  Trolley  Car  in  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture.”  It’s  fret.  Send  for  it  now  if 
interested  in  Berries,  Peaches, 
HALE,  SOUTH  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


Stock  Dormant. 

IN  PROPER  CONDITION  FOlt  PLANTING. 

Apple  Trees,  6  to  7  feet . per  100. $9.00  |  Cherry  Trees,  6  to  7  feet . per  100. $18.00 


Pear  Trees, 


88T  ORDER  AT  ONCE. 


6  to  7  feet . per  100.12.00  I  Peach  Trees,  5  to  6  feet . per  100. 

Two-year-old  Asparagus  Plants . per  1,000.  $4.00 

Two-year-old  Currant  Bushes . per  1,000.  80.00 

T.  OT.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  TXT 


8.00 


PEACH  TREES 

By  the  100. 1.000  or  In  car  lots. 

Strawberry  Plants  2m: 

Marshall  and  Greenville.  Trees  and  plants,  all  kinds. 
Write  for  prices.  None  lower. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


Hood’s  Pills 


Berry  Baskets. 


Quarts,  Shor 


&c. 


B 


BUTLER’S  BERRIES 

are  true  to  name,  fresh  dug,  reasonable 
in  price,  and  Standard  varieties.  No 
Circus  Poster,  but  honest  descriptive 
list  free.  All  fruits. 

G.  8.  BUTLER,  Box  B,  Cromwell,  Conn 


B 


Strong,  Vigorous  Berry  Plants 

are  grown  on  my  soil.  ALL  KINDS.  BEST  VARIE¬ 
TIES.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Cur¬ 
rants.  SEED  POTATOES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


200  Choice  Assorted  Straw- 

_  berry  Plants,  postpaid,  for$l. 

WM.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


-The  largest  handler 
viiiinwwii  w  — °f  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  8tates,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 

_  _.j  pean  8eed  Commission 

Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  fine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  In  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 


The  best  when  you  buy  your  Spring  Medicine. 
Be  guided  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
people  who  voluntarily  testify  that 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists, 


Maule’s  Extra  Early  Huron  Dent  Corn 

Best  Dent  Corn  grown  for  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  Planted  June  1,  ripened  every  ear  and  yielded 
94  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  for  three  acres.  ’I  his 
corn  was  not  in  “  corn  land  ”  and  had  no  hand  work 
or  extra  care.  Price.  *1.25  per  bushel;  10-bushel 
lots,*l  per  bushel. 

Day’s  Leafless  Field  Beans 

Best  field  Bean  grown  for  yield  and  quality.  Price, 
$1  per  peck  ;  $3  per  bushel. 

Ridge’s  Queen  Potatoes 

No  potato  grown  that  is  the  equal  of  Ridge’s  Queen 
for  yield  and  quality  combined.  See  Mr.  E.  S.  Car¬ 
man’s  trial.  Price,  *1.60  per  bushel ;  *3  per  barrel. 

“  RIDGE  FARM,”  AldenviUe,  Pa. 
W.  C.  Norton,  Agent. 


CORN 


cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


I— VIRGINIA  ENSILAGE  makes  larger 
growth  and  more  fodder  than  any  other 
w  w  .  _  .  -  sort.  Climatic  change  makes  Southern 
corn  especially  valuable  for  fodder  and  ensilage  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  North  and  West.  Write  for  price  and 
circular  giving  full  information. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Richmond.  Va. 


fruit  packages;',:;: 

Also  Beekeepers’ Supplies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  be¬ 
fore  the  rush  of  the  busy  season. 
Price  list  free. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


Stowell’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn 

Very  fine.  For  table  or  ensilage.  A  limited  quan¬ 
tity  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.b.  Bags,  15  cents 

Send  money  with  order.  _  „  _ 

WM.  NEWTON,  Henrietta,  N.  Y 


■ — Early  Amber  Cane  8eed,  at 
00c.  per  bushel;  perfectly 
clean  and  pure;  f.  o.  b.  cars 
at  Doniphan,  Kan.  Address 

C.  D.  BRENNER.  Doniphan,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE 


and 


Thirds, 

rBaskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3%,  s,  8,  : 

15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


PU  A  DM  A  M’Q  Orphan  and  Dutton 

UnArlflHIl  0  Lead  all  iu  Yield 

“The  Orphan outyielded  R.N.-Y.No.2and  Dutton.’ 

“  The  Orphan  showed  highest  quality  test  by  salt 
methods.”— J.  J.  Dillon,  Manager,  and  H.  W.  Colliug- 
wood,  Editor  of  The  K.  N.-Y.  “  Elegant  baked,  and 
hard  and  firm  in  May.”— F.  Dye.  Director  New  Jersey 
Institutes.  "  Had  Burpee  boomed  them  they  would 
have  sold  for  *10  per  barrel.”  Send  as  many  dollars 
as  you  want  barrels,  or  send  your  sacks  by  express 
prepaid  to  Freeville,  N.  Y..  and  get  180  lbs.  for  75c. 

Early  Huron  Dent  Corn  ripens  in  90  days. 

30  Cheshire  Pigs.  II  sold  last  week. 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

Extra  fine;  cheaper  than  eggs.  Three  Hens,  f.  o.  b., 
for  *3.  Send  4- cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Hints  How  to  Grow  Potatoes  for  nine  cents  per  bushel, 
and  Description  of  Cheshire  Swine.  „  _ 

C.  1£.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


VINELESS 

SWEET  POTATO 

Our  “GOLI>  COIN”  PRO¬ 
LIFIC  Is  the  Greatest 
Sweet.  Potato  on  earth.  No 
one  ean  otter  it  tlais  year 

_ tan  l  ourselves.  It’s  a  fortune 

to  any  one.  PAYS  20  times  its  cost  in  in- 
ereascd  yield  and  cheapness  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Quality  the  very  best.  Leading  horti¬ 
culturists  say  nothing  equals  it.  Every  farmer 
and  gardener  should  grow  it.  No  vines  to 
bother.  It’s  marvelous.  Nothing  before  ever 
equaled  it.  Order  immediately  before  stock  is 
exhausted.  We  oiler  $100  for  tho  largest  yields. 
Our  book.‘‘40years experiencein  growingSweet 
Potatoes,”  Free.  Price  prepaid  1  lb.  $1.00; 
2  lbs.  $1.50:  31bs.S2.00  :  50 plants  $1.00;  100,  $1.50; 
600,  $5. IK) ;  1000, $9.00.  Send  club  orders. 
nUNTIfiGTOS  SEED  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


VINELAND’ 


Sweet  Potato  Plants.— From  extra 
selected  seed,  *1.50  ?M;  5  Mor  over, 
*1.25  V  M.  Cash  with  Older.  S.  T.  Dowler. Vineland. N.J 


POTATOES 


Carman  No.  3. 
Carman  No.  I. 

Moneymaker.  Early  Sunrise. 

Four  best.  Grown  on  natural  potato  land  and 
sprayed.  Cheap  to  close  out. 

WOODWARD  &  JAQUES,  Lockport,  N  Y 

CARMAN  No.  I. 

paid  Thorburn  *20  per  barrel;  have  never  been 
sorry  for  they  are  grand  in  quality  and  production.  I 
have  a  few  barrels  for  sale  at  *2  f.  o.  b. 

C.  A.  SWEFIT,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Moneymaker  potatoes.— Seed  from  Edw.  f. 

Dibble  Seed  Co.  Strong  growers  and  great  ylelders. 
Price, *1.25  per  bbl.  Poland-China  Boars,  8  months  old; 
young  pigs  in  pairs,  not  akin;  sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
spring,  eligible  to  O.  P.  C.  Keg.,  for  sale  cheap,  to  make 
room  for  spring  litters.  Holstein  Calves  bred  from 
large  milk  and  butter  producers  and  registered  stock. 
B.  F.  WRIGHT,  North  Ridge,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


DHTATflCC  Empire  8tate  Express  (earliest  of 
lU  I  M  I  Uuu  all),  sample  6c.,  with  Carman  No.  1, 
10c.  Four  quarts  of  most  new  kinds  for  25c.  Thirty 
newest  varieties.  Wholesale  price  list  free. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Perfect  Seed  Potatoes^oTl0:1™; 

for  prices.  G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


qrrn  PATAThF^  You  can  buy  tbem  way  down 
OCjLL/  lUlillv/LhJ  cheap.  16  varieties,  warranted 
true  to  name.  *1  and  upwards  per  barrel.  List  free. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 


Seed  Potatoes 


l’KICKS. 


Carman  No.  1,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
....  Owen  Seedling,  etc.,  at  low 
L.  W.  McELWAIN,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


DIBBLE'S  MONEYMAKER  , 

E.  S.  WISEMAN,  Big  ltaplds,  Mich. 


for  four  bbls. 


$1.50 abbl  $5.00 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2, 

DUTTON'S  SEEDLING,  OK 

EARLY  NORTHER  SEED  POTATOES. 

All  warranted  true  to  name,  and  grown  on  our  rugged 
slate  land  in  Sullivan  County,  where  the  best  quality 
of  potatoes  in  the  world  are  grown.  Kept  in  ground 
pits  all  winte*-,  they  are  in  best  possible  vigor  for 
seed.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  The  Ritual  Nkw- 
Yokkkk  or  to  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup  Valley, 
Sullivan  County,  N  Y. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  potatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  490  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  Is  therefore  proven  w  ith- 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soli  are  superior 
to  anything  In  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  K.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  bush.,  50c. ;  bbl.,  *1.50.  Mt.  Carbon,  per 
bush.,  *1;  bbl.,  *2.50;  10  bbl..  *2.  Rutland  Hose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bush.,  $1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Early  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
Inches  long,  with  three  oats  in  a  chaff,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr.  B.  Truax,  of  Chittenango  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  bushels 
of  seed.  Price,  *i  per  bush..  50  bush..  85c.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
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R  UR  A  LIS  MS —  Continued. 

siderable  space — 20  feet  or  more.  These 
vines  take  root  at  the  joints,  so  that  it 
propagates  itself  and  will  cover,  in  time, 
all  the  space  given  to  it.  The  plant  has 
no  inclination  to  assume  an  upright  or 
bushy  form.  Though  usually  employed 
to  creep  over  banks  and  to  hang  down 
walls  in  a  most  graceful  manner,  or  to 
cover  stumps  or  rockeries,  it  is  beautiful 
as  a  pillar  rose.  Mr.  Falconer  planted 
a  single  root  against  a  post  seven  feet 
high.  The  vines  soon  reached  the  top, 
so  that  they  were  led,  arch-fashion, 
across  a  walk  to  an  opposite  post,  tying 
them  as  they  advanced.  When  the  tips 
of  the  vines  reached  the  soil,  they  rooted 
there  as  a  blackcap  raspberry  would  do. 
“Without  any  exception,”  he  says, 
“  when  it  was  in  bloom,  it  was  the  finest 
sight  in  the  way  of  a  rose  arch  I  ever 
saw,  and  it  riveted  the  attention  of 
everybody  who  came  within  sight  of  it.” 
A  heavy  crop  of  red  hips  (fruits)  followed 
the  flowers  which  hang  upon  the  vines 
all  winter.  Again  the  vine  is  perfectly 
hardy — not  a  bud  or  tip  is  injured.  We 
wish  you,  friends,  to  try  this  charming 
rose . 

Again  tiie  Otaiieite. — A  few  weeks 
ago,  we  told  our  readers  about  how  long 
the  oranges  would  last  upon  the  little 
bushes  after  ripening  without  blemish. 
At  Figs. 96,  97  and  98,  first  page,  we  show 
the  same  orange,  in  the  perfect  fruit, 
the  half  fruit,  and  the  perfect  fruit 
with  the  skin  partially  removed.  The 
last  shows  the  extreme  thinness  of  the 
rind.  This  particular  orange  seemed  to 
be  ripe  last  Christmas.  When  removed 
last  week,  it  was  as  you  see  it  in  the 
photo-engravings,  without  a  blemish. 
The  quality  is  inferior,  because  it  is  a 
triile  bitter.  Still  it  is  edible,  and,  when 
served  with  sugar,  nearly  as  good  as 
the  cheap  Messina  oranges  so  abundant 
in  the  markets  at  this  season.  They  are 
without  seeds. 

The  flowers  are  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter  when  fully  unfolded.  The  five 
white  petals  are  nearly  as  fleshy  as 
miniature  magnolia  flowers,  and  as  fra¬ 
grant  as  other  orange  blossoms.  The 
stamens  are  many  and  erect  about  a 
pistil,  the  stigma  of  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  a  pin  head.  The  anthers  shed 
their  bright,  yellow  pollen  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  fairly  opened,  and  the 
plants  are  nearly  always  both  in  fruit 
and  flower.  The  Otaheite  is  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  house  plant,  enduring  the  heat 
and  gas  of  sitting  rooms  quite  well,  if 
the  soil  is  kept  constantly  moist — not 
wet — and  the  leaves  are  sponged  from 
time  to  time.  The  plant  succeeds  well 
in  the  garden,  also,  if  shaded  from  the 
sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  variety 
is  used  for  stocks  upon  which  to  bud 
other  and  superior  varieties  when  it  is 
desired  to  dwarf  them,  the  same  as  the 
Paradise  stock  is  used  to  produce  dwarf 
apples.  The  leaves  are  evergreen. 

FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

The  Blue  Victor  Potato. 

C.  E.  B.,  Crossville,  Tenn. — On  page 
857  of  last  year’s  It.  N.-Y.,  W.  W.  W. 
asked,  among  other  things,  about  the 
Blue  Victor  potato.  I  think  it  is  the  best 
potato  grown,  considering  quality,  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  good  keeping  qualities.  I 
have  raised  it,  alongside  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  Early  King,  Burbank,  Late  Rose, 
American  Wonder,  Salzer’s  Early,  Early 
Mayflower,  Early  Ohio,  Peachblow,  Early 
Peachblow,  and  several  other  kinds,  of 
which  1  do  not  now  remember  the  names; 
but  I  have  never  yet  found  a  variety  that 
would  make  as  large  a  yield,  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years.  The  tubers  are  large, 
smooth,  shapely  potatoes,  blue  in  color, 
except  that  a  part  of  them  are  slightly 
mottled  with  white.  I  found  several 
pure  white  ones,  ana  have  planted  and 
selected  for  several  years,  and  now  have 
them  all  white.  They  are  beautiful 
potatoes,  with  a  smooth,  glossy  skin. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  yield  of 
several  kinds  planted  in  the  same  field: 
The  rows  were  nine  rods  long  and  four 
feet  apart,  plants  15  to  18  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Each  row  had  10  pounds 
of  fertilizer,  which  analyzed  about  two 
percent  ammonia,  10  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  three  per  cent  potash.  Blue 
Victor  yielded  1%  bushel  per  row;  White 


Victor,  IX  bushel  :  American  Wonder, 
1  1-5  bushel ;  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 1  1-6  bushel  ; 
Early  King,  one  bushel ;  Early  Ohio,  one 
bushel.  The  Blue  Victors  are  very  wliite- 
fieshed,  but  are  not  so  dry  and  mealy  as 
some  potatoes.  We  consider  them  a  little 
better  in  quality  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  No. 
2.  They  grow  larger  than  the  latter 
potato,  but  not  quite  so  smooth  ;  there 
are  very  few  small  ones. 

Some  Thoughts  About  Roads. 

T.  D.  J.,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. — I 
wish  to  concur  heartily  with  the  remarks 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  making  a  road  part 
stone,  say,  10  feet  wide.  I  fear  the  idea 
will  lose  some  of  its  value  because  some 
will  throw  it  aside  at  reading  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  for  a  mile  of  Macadam  road, 
18  feet  wide,  as  $2,000  or  $3,000.  When 
one  has  had  experience,  he  knows  that 
such  a  road,  with  the  greatest  care,  can¬ 
not  be  constructed  for  less  than  $6,000 
per  mile.  Another  remark  about  con¬ 
sidering  the  wear  and  tear  on  harness 
and  wagons,  may  lead  to  indifference, 
for  it  is  not  the  place  to  begin.  It  is  not 
the  best  way  of  getting  at  the  value  of 
a  stone  road  bed,  in  my  judgment,  while 
I  believe  it  is  a  very  valuable  considera¬ 
tion.  Here  is  another  way.  I  ask  any 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  he  can  tell 
how  many  miles  of  road  there  are  in  his 
township.  I  never  yet  heard  a  definite 
answer  to  that  question.  Year  in  and 
out,  the  farmers  have  laid  the  tax,  threw 
on  the  dirt  and  paid  the  bill.  Their 
fathers  may  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
township,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what 
it  was  costing  them  per  mile. 

Here  is  my  idea.  Let  some  five  farmers 
in  a  township  get  together,  and  agree  to 
give  $1  apiece  to  some  boy  with  a 
bicycle  which  has  on  it  a  pedometer. 
Let  him  go  over  the  roads  of  a  township, 
and  measure  them  accurately.  They 
would  have  some  definite  idea  of  cost 
under  the  old  system,  to  compare  with 
that  under  a  new.  I  give  an  instance  to 
prove  the  importance  of  this.  As  soon  as 
I  began  to  consider  this  road  question  as 
a  State  matter,  I  took  up  a  Register  of 
New  York  State,  and  got  the  number  of 
townships.  But  I  found  no  word  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  miles  in  each 
township.  I  turned  to  three  farmers  of 
this  township  for  the  number  of  miles 
here  where  they  were  born.  One  said 
50  miles,  another  200,  and  the  third  said 
300.  They  were  simply  guesses.  How 
in  the  wide  world  are  you  going  to  count 
the  cost  of  anything  unless  you  know 
something  definite  about  it  ? 
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The  mistress  of  the  house 

is  always  interested  in  having  painting 
done,  and  the  great  variety  of  shades 
or  combinations  which  can  be  produced  by 
the  use  of 

Pure  W  h  ite  Lead 

and  the  Tinting  Colors  will  afford  her  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  her  judgment  and 
taste  and  secure  the  best  and  most  durable 
paint.  The  brands  shown  in  list  are  genu¬ 
ine.  For  colors  use  the  National  Lead 
Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No 
trouble  to  make  or  match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


Eight  Years  Cured; 

W.  L.  VVEDGER, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 


Seven  Years  Cured: 

J.  L.  TR  EVILLY  AN, 

24  Fifth  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Eight  Years  Cured :. 
MRS.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Five  Years  Cured: 

J.  W.  GILLESPIE, 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 


Five  Years  Cured : 

WM.  E.  WELLER, 

164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


TO 


HAYFEVER 


SUFFERERS 


WE  OFFER 


A  CURE  THAT  STAYS. 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives 
relief,  but  eradicates  the  cause  of  the  disease  and 
cures  to  stay  cured.  Particulars  and  blank 
for  free  examination  on  application. 

DU.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Rose  Cold,  June  Cold,  Hay-Fever,  Asthma. 


EMPIRE 


The  only 
Pump  with 
1  a  Perfect 
\jT  I  A  I  V  Agitator 

l\  I  i\S  ta  .  “  P,ad,dle 

worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 
cally — o-ir  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
_  solid  brass  plunger,  double  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 

suction  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 


rubber  i 
Address 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOW  MANY 

different  advertisements  of 

COLUMBIAI 
BICYCLES 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN? 

The  variety  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Bicycle  advertising  — 
is  great.  All  the  good  ^ 
points  of  Columbias,  /* 
all  the  delight  of  riding 
them,  cannot  be  fully 
described  in  any  one 
advertisement,  nor  in 
a  hundred. 

We  wish  to  know  how 
many  announcements 
can  reach  any  one  person,  and  so  offer  a 

COLUMBIA  PD|7C" 

BICYCLE  as  a  ■  Vm  I  An  La 

to  whoever  shall  send  us  the  greatest 
number  of  different  Columbia  Bicycle 
advertisements  clipped  from  newspapers 
or  magazines  issued  since  Jan.  I,  1896. 

Many  advertisements  differ  only  in  a  word 
or  two;  others  in  the  style  of  type;  distinct 
variations  only,  however,  will  be  counted. 

Each  advertisement  must  have  plainly 
attached  to  it  the  name  and  date  of  the  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  from  which  it  is  clipped. 

Separate  entries  cannot  be  combined. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  us  at  Hartford 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  June  30, 1896.  In  case 
of  a  tie,  the  award  will  be  made  according  to 
priority  of  receipt  and  entry.  Address 

Department  of  Statistics, 
POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


LEGGETT’S 


CHAMPION  DRY 
POWDER  GUN. 


For  Orchard, 
Vineyard  or  Field. 
A  Dry  Sprayer. 

No  Bother  with 
Water  or  Plaster. 
Time  and  Money 
Saved. 

Thousands  in  Use. 


A  Fruit  Grower  writes:  ‘  Can  treat  100  large  plum 
and  apple  trees  per  day.  Used  your  Fungiroid  on 
potatoes  and  fruit  trees  with  good  results.” 

Treats  two  rows  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  a  man  walks 
Ask  for  Leggett  &  Bro.’s  pure  Paris-green;  It  Is  the 
best. 

TWENTY  FOUR-PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

I  CPPCTT  9.  DDR  Manufacturers  &  Patentees 

LLUULI  I  06  DfiUi  ,  30  1  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


••••••••••£ 

%  1  noK  OUT  FOR  © 
0  Your  Fruit, 

jgl  Protect  your  trees  # 
against  caterpillars,  # 
canker  worms,  and  # 
other  insect  pests,  by  ^ 
using  the  new  insect-  >/- 


40  Eclipse  Pumps 

SOLD  IN  ONE  DAY 
at  meeting  of  W. 
N.Y.  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester. 
Other  makers  presefat 
with  pumps,  but  did  not 
take  one  order. 

That’s  our  record. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS: 

from  the  Pests  BY  BUYING* 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER.! 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel,  1 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying  j 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple.] 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

THE  Rest  PAY.THE  B£SJj 

Our  book  on  Sprayers. will  give  1 
1/  yoa  valuable  information;  it  i»J 
.  FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &.  B.  DOUGLAS, 

f)  MIDDLETOWN,  CT. 

N.  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO.; 


SPRAY  PUMPS. 


EXPANSIVEI  DOUBLE  ITHOUSANDS 
BUCKETS.  lACTING.  |  IN  USE. 

Largest  Pump  and  Hay  Tool 
\V orks  In  the  U.  S. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Write  for  Particular.,  Pricey  etc. 

F'  E-M-YERS  AshlandJT.  Myen*  Pump®. 
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icicle,  ^ 

“DENDROLENE”  ’j: 

discovered  by  Prof. 
Nason,  of  the  New  $ 

Jersey  Experiment  $ 

Station,  and  now  be-  # 

ing  manufactured  by  $ 

fertilizer 
BOWKEK  company, 

_ a  a  o-r  BOSTON. 


43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Book  about  it  free. 
Send  for  one  to-day 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


■  .  ■  f.- 

,  - 

Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  $1.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Slug  Shot  Kills' 


, Currant  Worms 
and  Insects 

that  preF  °n  Vegetation.  Used  for  16,  Years  with 
Safety,  and  is  Cheap. 

Sold  by;  , 
the  Seed; 
Dealers  of 
America. 

For  pamphlets 
address 

B.  HAMMOND 

Flshki))-on- 

TRADE-MARK  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  6%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

AddresB  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

.hip  to 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  MAY  2,  1896. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  AND  WINTER  OATS. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  trying  these  crops — some 
for  the  first  time.  We  would  like  reports  as  to  their 
behavior  on  your  farm.  Please  tell  us  : 

1.  When  and  how  were  they  sown  ? 

2.  What  soil  and  fertilizer  ? 

3.  Have  they  survived  the  winter  ? 

4.  Do  they  promise  to  be  as  valuable  as  Red  clover  and  spring 
oats  ? 

5.  For  what  purpose,  and  under  what  conditions,  are  they  most 
valuable  on  your  farm  ? 

0 

Any  reader  who  has  fed  cotton-seed  meal  to  poultry 
and  observed  its  effect  on  the  hen  or  her  product,  will 
greatly  oblige  us  by  stating  the  results  of  such  feed¬ 
ing.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  meal  on  the  hen  ? 
Did  it  affect  the  flavor  of  the  eggs  ?  How  much  may 
be  fed  with  safety,  and  what  foods  should  be  fed 
with  it  ? 

0 

Mr.  A.  J.  Coe  has  just  returned  from  Venezuela, 
and  has  many  good  things  to  say  about  that  favored 
land  as  a  winter  residence.  Among  other  things,  he 
says  that  the  flies  there  never  come  into  the  house, 
but  remain  out  in  the  street.  They  are,  certainly,  the 
most  polite  flies  of  which  we  ever  heard.  Some  of  our 
scientific  men  ought  to  import  a  flock  of  them  and 
breed  them  to  the  Yankee  species,  in  the  hope  that 
the  resulting  broods  would  inherit  this  tendency  to 
stay  outdoors  ! 

0 

Hebe  is  a  Southern  dairy  beginner  with  a  Sunday 
problem  : 

Will  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  tell  a  beginner  bow  best  to 
manage  on  Sundays  in  separating  milk  ?  I  have  to  feed  calves, 
pigs,  etc.,  on  warm  skim-milk.  My  neighbors  think  that  hitching 
up  a  mule  to  run  the  machine  looks  very  “heathenish.”  How  do 
the  Northerners  do? 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  some  of  our  Northern 
dairymen  tell  us  what  they  do  with  the  separator  on 
Sunday. 

Charges  have  been  made  against  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Morton  by  a  Chicago  seed  house,  which  insists 
that  it  was  unfairly  treated  in  the  recent  awards  of 
contracts  for  seeds.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  received  long 
statements  from  both  sides,  and  will  soon  give  the 
facts  in  the  case.  This  whole  seed  distribution  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  nuisance,  and  our  opinion  is  that  the  true 
facts  in  this  dispute  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
dealer,  will  show  up  the  system  in  blacker  colors 
than  ever. 

O 

Deposits  of  mineral  phosphates  have  been  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  enough 
of  the  material  close  to  railroads  and  farming  sec¬ 
tions,  to  make  phosphate  mining  a  profitable  industry. 
In  the  few  beds  already  examined,  the  phosphate  lies 
in  such  a  location  that  it  can  be  easily  mined  and 
carried  at  slight  expense  to  the  farms  where  it  is  to 
be  used.  This  would  give  it  a  great  advantage  over  the 
phosphates  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  for  there 
is  a  long  and  costly  haul  between  these  beds  and  north¬ 
ern  farms.  Such  discoveries  put  an  end  to  the  fear 
frequently  expressed  that  the  world’s  supplies  of 
manurial  substances  will  be  exhausted  ere  long.  With 
the  air  charged  with  nitrogen,  and  the  hills  stocked 
with  phosphoric  acid,  we  are  not  likely  to  suffer  for 
lack  of  these  substances.  W e  need  an  American  supply 
of  potash.  It  is  probable  that  vast  stores  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  are  waiting  down  below  our  salt  mines,  and 
some  day  a  wise  and  energetic  man  will,  doubtless, 
find  a  way  to  reach  it.  Man  need  not  perish  from  the 
earth  while  the  clover  plant  can  be  fed. 


Not  content  with  a  coal  trust  to  put  up  the  price  of 
the  poor  man’s  coal,  a  new  combination  has  increased 
the  price  of  the  shovel  with  which  he  handles  it. 
All  the  leading  shovel  manufacturers  of  the  country 
are  reported  to  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
limit  the  production,  and  the  price  has  already  been 
increased  20  per  cent.  If  this  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  before  the  ink  on  the  agreement  is  hardly 
dry,  what  won’t  the  combination  do  after  it  gets 
fairly  organized  and  at  work  ? 

© 

That  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  article  by  Dr. 
Kilborne  on  the  life  history  of  the  insect  that  causes 
the  lumps  or  “grubs”  on  the  backs  of  cattle — see  page 
303.  Here  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  hold  some  of 
our  popular  beliefs  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  scientific  men  are  dangerous  fellows.  Just  as  we 
get  some  pet  theory  nicely  fitted  for  a  standing  place, 
they  come  along  with  a  fact,  knock  the  underpinning 
aU  out,  and  leave  us  high  and  dry.  In  these  days,  it 
pays  to  be  open  to  conviction.  It  is  a  mistake  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  a  shell  of  “know  it  all.”  You  may 
shrivel  up  before  you  can  get  the  shell  off. 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  asked  our  scientific  friends  why 
“  muscle-makers,”  “  fat-formers”  and  “  pure  fat”  are 
not  simpler  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  words 
generally  used  by  them  to  denote  the  nutritive  prin¬ 
ciples  in  food.  They  have  not  yet  replied,  but  we  are 
none  the  less  desirous  of  having  them  do  so.  Our 
opinion  is  that  “  protein”  is  not  nearly  so  expressive 
as  “muscle-maker,”  and  we  feel  sure  that  “fat- 
former”  means  more  than  “carbohydrate”  to  the  man 
of  average  education.  If  this  is  wrong,  we  wish  to  be 
set  right,  and  certainly  the  men  to  set  us  right  are 
those  who  persist  in  using  the  scientific  terms. 

© 

That  is  an  interesting  question  and  answer  about 
clover  and  nitrogen  on  page  304.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  ability  of  the  clover  plant  to  assimi¬ 
late  the  free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  That  has  been 
proved  beyond  dispute.  Dr.  Jenkins  points  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  on  soils  rich  in  available  nitrogen,  the  plant 
is  not  so  likely  to  absorb  the  air  nitrogen.  We  con¬ 
clude  that  clover  is  most  likely  to  make  use  of  this 
valuable  propensity  on  poorer  soils,  and  that  it  is 
often  good  economy  to  add  available  nitrogen,  even  in 
connection  with  clover.  There  is  nothing  in  this,  how¬ 
ever,  to  show  that  it  is  not  good  economy  to  use  all 
the  clover  that  we  possibly  can. 

O 

The  agricultural  papers  on  the  Pacific  coast  have 
been  trying  to  decide  why  there  has  been  such  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  dried  prunes.  One  reason 
assigned  is  that  trade  has  been  dull  in  the  eastern 
towns  and  cities,  so  that  people  have  had  less  money 
to  spend  for  luxuries.  It  is  also  believed  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  workmen  who  formerly  worked  in  towns, 
have  now  gone  to  small  farms,  producing  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  poultry,  etc.,  and  thus  providing  immense 
quantities  of  products  that  come  into  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  prunes.  These  reasons  are  correct,  but 
when  the  papers  go  on  to  say  that,  when  times  grow 
better,  eastern  farmers  will  give  up  “  small  farming  ” 
and  go  back  to  grain  or  stock,  they  are  mistaken.  In¬ 
stead  of  decreasing,  the  production  of  fruits  and  gar¬ 
den  products  is  sure  to  increase,  and  eastern  con¬ 
sumers  will  never  leave  first-class,  fresh  fruit  for  dried 
prunes ! 

© 

Clover  and  corn  form  a  simple  cattle  food  combina¬ 
tion  that  is  hard  to  beat  for  producing  milk  or  butter 
of  good  flavor  and  color.  Good  clover  hay  and  corn 
meal  will  produce  excellent  milk,  and  so  will  clover 
hay  and  corn  ensilage.  There  are  some  farmers  who 
believe  that  first-class  clover  hay  and  sweet  ensilage, 
with  plenty  of  corn  in  it,  make  a  perfect  butter 
ration,  and  that  one  will  not  receive  enough  more 
milk  or  butter  by  adding  other  grain,  to  pay  for  the 
extra  cost.  Most  dairymen  believe  in  adding  grain  to 
this  ration,  but  all  agree  that  clover  and  corn,  in 
whatever  form  they  are  fed,  are  the  soundest  basis  for 
a  good  dairy  ration.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  advan¬ 
tage  is  gained  by  farmers  in*  Delaware  or  other  sec¬ 
tions  where  Crimson  clover  will  thrive.  They  may 
harvest  a  good  crop  of  corn  for  the  silo,  and  sow 
Crimson  clover  in  the  growing  crop  so  that,  when  the 
corn  is  removed,  the  clover  crop  will  continue  to  grow 
through  the  fall  and  winter.  The  clover  may  be  cut 
in  spring  and  put  into  the  silo  with  stubble  and  roots 
plowed  under  for  another  crop  of  corn.  This  may  go 
on,  year  after  year,  on  a  field  near  the  barn  so  that 
short  hauls  only  are  needed  for  these  bulky  crops, 
while  the  manure  from  the  corn  and  clover  may  be 
hauled  to  fertilize  other  fields.  The  clover  stubble, 
with  acid  rock  and  muriate,  will  provide  ample  fer¬ 
tility  for  corn  and  clover.  That  is  the  way  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  dairyman  is  able  to  cover  his  land  with 


butter — and  all  he  needs  to  buy  to  feed  with  the 
ensilage  is  cotton-seed  meal. 

© 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  warned  its  readers 
against  fraudulent  commission  merchants,  and  has 
also  advised  them  to  cash  all  checks  received,  at  once. 
The  New  York  Produce  Review  tells  of  a  certain  New 
York  State  cheesemaker  who  barely  escaped  a  heavy 
loss  by  not  heeding  the  former,  saving  himself  by 
prompt  action  on  the  latter.  An  unknown  party  sent 
for  a  sample  lot  of  cheese,  which  was  sent  and  sold 
for  a  high  figure.  A  check  was  promptly  sent,  and  a 
request  for  the  shipment  of  the  rest  of  his  cheese. 
He  banked  the  check,  and  got  the  rest  of  his  cheese 
ready  to  ship,  but  before  he  sent  it  off,  he  received 
word  from  the  bank  that  the  check  was  worthless. 
He  at  once  came  to  this  city,  secured  the  aid  of  the 
police,  and  managed  to  force  payment  of  his  claim. 
But  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  losing  the  whole  of 
his  cheese.  Don't  ship  at  random  to  unknown  and 
irresponsible  firms.  There  are  many  good  firms. 

•  O 

The  debate  which  led  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
“  Filled  Cheese  ”  bill  in  Congress,  brought  out  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  common  articles  of  food  are  shame¬ 
fully  adulterated.  As  Representative  Dolliver  put  it: 

You  have  read  the  precept  of  Scripture  which  exhorts  you  to 
take  no  thought  of  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drinK,  or 
wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed.  That  Scripture  will  need  a  new 
interpretation  unless  we  can  in  some  way  manage  to  rescue  the 
food  and  drink  and  clothing  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  the  bauds  of  the  counterfeiters.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
neither  the  clothes  on  our  backs,  nor  the  food  on  our  tables,  nor 
the  common  weapons  for  lighting  thirst  between  meals,  have 
escaped  suspicion.  In  this  carnival  of  deceit,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  alike  suffer. 

The  wholesale  frauds  that  are  practiced  by  some  of 
those  who  handle  and  sell  food  products,  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  present  low  prices  of  farm 
products.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  farmers  are 
taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  demand¬ 
ing  laws  that  will  give  them  some  protection  against 
the  counterfeiters. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

When  John,  the  politician,  wants  to  make  the  people  stare, 

He  trundles  out  his  high  silk  hat  and  rubs  it  up  with  care. 

Then  jauntily,  a  little  tipped  on  to  one  side,  it  goes 
With  inspiration  for  his  friends  and  terror  for  his  foes. 

For  somehow,  though  the  reason  why  is  difficult  to  state, 

ihe  plug  hat  man  must  go  up  head — the  wool  hat  man  must  wait. 

There’s  nothing  in  the  high  plug  hat,  yet  Hobb  and  all  his  ilk 

Believe  it  full  of  dignity,  although  its  very  silk 

Is  but  the  cast-off  clothing  of  a  worm,  while  Mr.  Sheep, 

The  father  of  the  wool  hat  would  despise  the  things  that  creep, 

And  laugh  to  scorn  the  notion  that  the  worm’s  old  overcoat, 

When  on  a  hat  would  influence  his  master’s  voice  and  vote. 

The  sheep  is  greater  than  the  worm,  but  when  their  clothes  are 
shed, 

And  turned  to  hats  for  covering  man’s  high  and  mighty  head, 

Oh,  then  the  worm  is  magnified,  while  poor  old  sheep  is  cursed. 
Silk  hat  is  up — wool  hat  must  serve — positions  are  reversed. 

Be  alive  now  ! 

Miss  laid — a  soft-shelled  egg  ! 

Let  pie  plant  sup-plant  the  pie. 

Don’t  knuckle  down,  but  buckle  up. 

Cotton-seed  meal  feeds  both  crop  and  cow. 

A  calf  “weaner”  makes  a  suck-shun  pump. 

Try  an  experiment  with  cow  peas  this  year. 

Let  each  institute  recruit  plant  fruit  to  suit. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  there  were  2,410,091  tons  of  sugar 
in  sight  in  the  world’s  markets  ! 

Local  papers  in  New  York  State  report  a  mild  boom  in  cabbage 
which  is  being  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

There  are  three  political  “  bugs  ”  this  year— gold  bug,  silver 
bug,  and  straddle  bug.  The  last  is  the  most  dangerous. 

The  more  that  egg  question  is  discussed,  the  more  evident  it 
seems  that  most  of  our  poultry  science  is  at  best  but  “  guesses  at 
truth.” 

It  is  reported  that  rock  salt  is  going  out  of  fashion  with  many 
Western  stock  raisers.  Self-feeding  salt  boxes  are  taking  its 
place. 

In  growling  about  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton,  don’t  forget 
that  his  department  has  saved  nearly  $1,200,000  thus  far  out  of  its 
appropriations. 

Thousands  of  buyers  have  not  yet  bought  their  plants  and 
seeds.  They  will  hang  to  the  dollar  till  the  last  moment  and  then 
come  with  a  rush. 

Think  of  that  new  “  Vineless  strawberry”  with  roots  17  inches 
long  !  There  is  a  collection  of  suction  pumps  for  you  that  will 
give  sure  irrigation. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  use 
of  machiues  in  picking  huckleberries  !  That  is  class  legislation 
in  favor  of  the  human  hand. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  early  varieties  of  potatoes 
this  season,  especially  in  New  England,  where  the  early  crop  has 
always  given  best  satisfaction. 

Now  then,  Mr.  Farmer,  the  townsman  may  find  it  easier  to 
obtain  cash,  but  why  should  he  have  food  on  his  table  that  you 
can  provide  from  the  farm  and  do  not  ? 

J.  H.  Hale  reports  the  Georgia  peach  crop  in  fine  condition  thus 
far.  He  says  that,  apparently,  fewer  potatoes  have  been  planted 
in  the  southern  truck-growing  districts,  but  more  of  peas,  beans, 
cabbage,  etc. 

Fred  Grundy  announces  his  adherence  to  the  “new  woman” 
as  follows  :  “  Nine-pound  young  lady  arrived  at  our  house  last 
night.  Evidently  a  singer,  judging  from  the  variations  in  her 
voice.  ‘  Looks  like  papa,’  of  course.” 
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THE  MAPES  MANURES  1 

■ilia 

■  mi 

For  Corn,  Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages, 

■  ■ 

Celery,  Late  Truck,  Corn  Fodder,  Hungarian  Crass, 

iiiii 

Mangolds,  Turnips,  Fruit  Trees,  Gherkins,  Hops,  Etc- 


THESE  MANURES  CAN  BE  APPLIED  AT  PLANTING  AS  A  TOP-DRESSING,  OR  AT  HOEING.  THEY  WILL 
SUFFER  LITTLE,  IF  ANY ,  LOSS  OF  STRENGTH  BY  EXPOSURE  ON  THE  GROUND. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

[From  the  American  Agriculturist,  March  30,  1895. J 

The  Mapes  Fertilizers  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  standard  in 
quality.  Mr.  Mapes,  like  his  father,  Prof.  Mapes,  before  him,  has  been  a 
leader  in  developing  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  of  the  highest  grade. 
He  believes  that  the  best  fertilizers  are  the  cheapest,  and  demonstrates  this 
by  the  analyses  of  his  goods,  not  only  for  the  present  year,  but  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  In  every  case  the  Mapes  fertilizers  are  found  to  contain 
even  more  actual  plant  food  than  is  stated  in  their  guarantee,  so  that  they 
can  always  be  depended  upon  to  give  value  received.  As  to  their  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  power,  and  the  profit  that  follows  the  use  of  the  Mapes  manures, 
thousands  of  farmers  testify  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  The  books  of 
the  Mapes  Company  contain  an  immense  fund  of  practical  and  valuable 
information  on  the  whole  subject  of  fertility,  and  can  be  consulted  to  ad¬ 
vantage  by  every  farmer.  Mr.  Mapes  has  long  been  careful  to  employ  not 
only  the  best  materials  in  making  the  Mapes  manures,  but  to  supply  the 
nitrogen,  particularly,  in  various  forms,  so  as  not  only  to  give  the  crop  a 
good  start,  but  back  it  up  as  the  season  advances.  The  importance  of  this 
matter  is  emphasized  by  the  article,  on  page  6  of  this  issue,  on  the  crop- 
producing  power  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
difference  between  average  cost  and  chemist’s  valuation  of  these  goods  is 
only  half  as  much  as  with  the  ordinal'll  fertilizers. 

[From  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  March,  1895.] 

THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

The  Mapes  Corn  Manure  excels  all  the  leading  competitors  in  the  reports 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1894  and  1895. 
The  important  ingredients  of  these  fertilizers  are  soluble  and  efficient.  They 
act  quickly,  and  give  good  value  received  for  the  cost.  The  phosphoric 
acid,  for  instance,  is  derived  from  bone  and  Peruvian  guano,  the  most  costly, 
yet  the  most  soluble  substances.  The  farmer  can  afford  to  use  such  ferti¬ 
lizers,  however  hard  the  times  may  be. 

Alva  It.  Blodgett,  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  writes  under  date  of  September 
25,  1894:  “  This  spring  I  had  a  seven-acre  field  of  worn-out  mowing  piece 
that  I  plowed  and  planted  to  corn  quite  late  in  the  season.  On  four  acres  of 
this  field  I  used  one  ton  of  Mapes  Corn  Manure,  and  on  the  remaining  three 

acres,  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  I  used  cotton-seed  meal  and - ’s  mixed 

formula  for  corn.  I  saw  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  formula  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  but  on  the  four  acres  where  Mapes  Corn  Manure  was  used, 
the  growth  was  ’way  ahead,  and  I  believe  as  large  a  growth  as  I  ever  had. 
I  feel  very  well  satisfied  if  I  can  grow  two  ears  on  a  stalk.  I  found  one 
stalk  that  had  six  ears  on  it  With  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  I  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  grow  corn,  and,  I  believe,  farmers  makeaa  mistake  in  not  growing 
more  corn  than  they  do.” 

[From  the  American  Cultivator,  April  37,  1895.] 

THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

Many  farmers  who  have  an  insufficient  supply  of  barnyard  manure  can 
profitably  raise  all  the  Indian  corn  they  desire  to  cultivate  by  using  Mapes 
Corn  Manure.  For  a  long  series  of  years  and  on  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
enterprising  farmers  have  grown  magnificent  crops  of  corn  by  the  use  of 
this  well-balanced  fertilizer.  Many  years  of  experience  and  observation 
have  taught  the  Mapes  Company  how  to  select  the  best  ingredients  for  plant 
food,  and  how  to  supply  a  corn  manure  that  is  at  once  soluble,  available, 
efficient  and  economical. 

[From  the  American  Agriculturist,  March,  1895.] 

THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE 

Makes  it  possible  to  raise  corn  at  hard-times  prices.  Many  farmers  who 
have  not  sufficient  stable  manure,  are  able  to  raise  all  the  corn  they  want 
by  using  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  Many  astonishingly  large  crops  have  been 
grown  on  this  fertilizer  for  a  long  series  of  years  on  a  great  variety  of  soils. 
It  is  made  of  the  best  ingredients,  and  furnishes  the  plant  with  the  needed 
food,  both  at  the  start  and  as  the  season  advances.  Farmers  who  are  not 
posted  on  the  modern  methods  of  corn  culture  with  fertilizers  should  by  all 
means  consult  the  Mapes  advertisement  in  our  last  issue,  send  for  Professor 
Mapes’s  pamphlet,  and  try  an  acre  or  more  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 


CORN. 

G.  H.  Pearson  writes  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  June,  1895:  “  An¬ 
other  four  acres  I  plowed  a  year  ago,  and  during  the  winter  hauled  about  80 
loads  of  stable  manure  on  acres.  I  planted  one  acre  of  early  cabbage 
and  two  of  late,  which  gave  me  more  money  than  anything  else.  The  other 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  (one-fourth  was  very  wet  ground,  and  corn  did  not 
do  well)  I  planted  to  corn,  used  1,300  pounds  of  Mapes  corn  manure,  and 
got  130  bushels  of  ears  ;  variety,  Longfellow.  Sweet  corn  did  well  with  the 
same  fertilizer.” 

CORN  OVER  200  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE.— 213  bushels  SHELLED 
Corn  per  acre  ;  New  York,  800  pounds  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  Cost  of  manuring, 
$18. 50  ;  cost  of  cultivating,  $36.50.  Yates  County. 

Of  this  crop,  grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  exclusively,  the 
American  Agriculturist  says  (page  126,  March  number,  1890  :  “  If  we  allow 
only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no  account  of  bottom 
stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  20  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  bushels  per  acre  ;  New  York,  800  pounds  of 
the  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  Westchester  County. 

The  largest  crop  grown  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Contest  with 
fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes  (45  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried, 
60  bushels). 

CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER. 

[From  the  Practical  Farmer,  December  14,  1895.] 

TOPIC  No.  184.— WHAT  FERTILIZERS  WILL  BEST  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  STABLE 
MANURE  IN  MARKET  GARDENING,  AND  IN  WHAT  WAY  HAVE 
YOU  FOUND  IT  MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  USE  THEM  ? 

I  find  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures  for  special  crops  take  the  place  of 
stable  manure,  and  give  better  results  than  I  can  obtain  from  stable 
manure,  and  they  are  more  easily  and  quickly  applied.  For  cabbage  and 
cauliflower,  I  break  a  clover  sod  in  the  fall ;  and  in  the  spring,  when  we  fit 
the  ground,  we  apply  one  ton  per  acre  of  the  Mapes  Cauliflower  and  Cabbage 
Manure,  broadcast,  and  harrow  it  in.  When  plants  are  well  started,  we 
sow  about  half  a  ton  per  acre  between  the  rows,  and  cultivate  it  in.  For 
potatoes,  we  use  from  half  a  ton  to  one  ton  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  per 
acre,  sowing  it  in  the  furrow  before  we  plant  the  seed,  and  mix  with  one 
horse  walking  in  the  furrow  and  dragging  two  log  chains.  For  corn,  I  drop 
some  in  the  hill,  and  mix  with  a  hoe.  Tomatoes,  beets,  radishes,  celery, 
etc.,  sow  broadcast  and  harrow  in,  and  make  frequent  applications  around 
the  plants,  working  it  in.  All  fertilizers  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Margaretsville,  N.  Y.  w.  F.  van  benschoten. 

TOBACCO. 

[From  the  Connecticut  Farmer,  (Hartford,  Conn.),  December  14,  1895. J 
FERTILIZERS  FOR  TOBACCO. 

RESULTS  OBTAINED  AT  THE  CONNECTICUT  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  experiments  in  growing  tobacco  with  different  fertilizers  at  the 
Connecticut  station  in  1894  resulted :  Castor  pomace,  cotton-seed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  tobacco  stems,  nitrate  of  soda,  dry  fish,  cotton  hull  ashes, 
double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  carbonate  of  potash,  high  grade 
sulphate  of  potash,  double  carbonate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  wood  ashes, 
and  several  brands  of  fertilizers  were  tested  in  various  combinations.  Castor 
pomace  and  cotton-seed  meal  afforded  practically  the  same  yield.  Of  the 
potash  salts,  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  gave  the  best  results. 

This  is  the  continuation  of  an  experiment  reported  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  station  for  1893.  The  yields  of  unfermented  tobacco  are  tabulated 
and  briefly  discussed,  a  full  discussion  being  postponed  until  after  five 
successive  crops  shall  have  been  raised,  cured,  and  fermented. 

The  maximum  yield,  2,115  pounds  of  sorted  tobacco,  was  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  mixture  of  2,200  pounds  of  the  Mapes  (Wrapper  Brand)  tobacco 
manure,  and  600  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Starter,  per  acre. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  Central  Building,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 

I  know  a  Hpot  to  which  I’ve  roamed,  on  balmy 
days  of  early  spring, 

Where  high  upon  the  mountain  side,  the  clusters 
of  arbutus  cling; 

Beneath  the  drifts  of  moldering  leaves,  the 
hardy,  green  and  russet  vine, 

Matures  its  rare,  sweet-scented  bloom  upon  the 
rocky,  steep  incline. 

How  oft  with  each  recurring  spring,  my  thought 
returns  to  that  wild  spot, 

The  rough,  steep,  winding  mountaiu  road  that 
leads  up  to  the  high  wood  lot; 

The  clinging,  sinuous,  trailing  vine  that  through 
the  moss-grown  woodland  weaves 
With  wealth  of  rare,  pink-tinted  flowers,  veiled 
by  the  sheltering  green-brown  leaves. 

Scarce  are  the  snows  of  winter  gone,  before  the 
blossoms,  pink  and  white, 

Fling  to  the  breeze  their  odors  sweet,  distilled 
upon  the  wooded  height, 

By  frosts  that  linger,  loath  to  go  before  they  kiss 
the  blossoms  fair; 

Or  early  dews  that  press  the  blooms  to  liberate 
their  perfume  rare. 

Though  bards  their  lyrics  sweet  have  sung,  and 
poets  rhymed  to  this  fair  flower, 

In  sweet,  unconscious  modesty,  it  favors  still  the 
woodland  bower; 

And  oft,  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  it  blossoms  on  the 
rocky  height, 

Wooed  by  the  amorous  sun  by  day,  watched  by 
the  silent  stars  at  night. 

Who  could,  from  thy  surroundings  wild,  trans¬ 
plant  thee,  lovely  flower  of  spring, 

And  not  destroy  the  rustic  charms  that  ever 
closely  round  thee  cling  ? 

For  half  thy  fascination  lies,  in  rambling  far,  in 
•  quest  of  thee 

The  eager  search  in  mossy  wood,  the  wild, 
romantic  scenery.  belle  h.  Gardner. 

Let  us  have  a  little  Primer  Science 
right  among  ourselves.  We’ll  take  a 
very  simple  subject  to  begin  with,  and 
use  materials  that  almost  every  one  has, 
even  to  waste.  Let  us  make  pot  cheese, 
perfect  pot  cheese,  and  tell  in  detail 
just  how  it  is  done.  Begin  by  telling 
just  at  what  stage  the  milk  is  in  best 
condition.  How  much  must  it  be  scalded? 
Give  every  step  of  the  process  for  finish¬ 
ing  it  for  the  table.  Describe  the  per¬ 
fect  product,  and  tell  how  to  avoid  a 
failure.  The  faults  of  most  recipes  are 
their  omissions  of  what  not  to  do.  IIow 
long  will  pot  cheese  keep  ?  Now  put  on 
your  thinking  caps,  and  do  your  best, 
and  the  Chief  Cook  will  be  proud  of  you  ! 
* 

House-cleaning  is  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  rather  than  a  pleasure. 
But  it  is  a  very  good  time  to  exchange 
courtesies  with  the  men  folks.  We  have 
taken  so  much  of  their  territory  in  the 
fields  of  employment,  that  it  is  but  just 
that  we  cede  to  them  some  of  our  heavier 
tasks.  House  cleaning  is  more  suited  to 
a  man’s  strength  ;  so  give  the  men  and 
boys  a  chance  this  spring,  and  save  some 
of  your  own  muscle  for  the  flower  beds. 


MRS.  GANNETT’ S  ARBOR  DAY. 

MRS.  GANNETT’S  great  aunt  had 
died  and  left  her  a  legacy — a  leg¬ 
acy  of  $25.  Mr.  Gannett  had  just 
brought  the  letter  containing  the  money, 
from  the  postofiice,  and  stood  by  while 
his  wife  opened  it. 

“  Well,  mother,  what  you  going  to  do 
with  it— going  to  bank  it  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,  I’m  not  going  to  bank  it ;  I’m 
going  to  spend  it.  It  has  come  to  me 
without  working  for  it,  and  I’m  not  be¬ 
holden  to  anybody  for  it,  and  I  am  going 
— to — spend  it.”  Mrs.  Gannett’s  cheeks 
were  slightly  flushed,  and  there  was  a 
hint  of  defiance  in  her  tone. 

“  But  how  are  you  going  to  spend  it — 
for  a  new  cow  ?  ”  persisted  Mr.  Gannett. 

“  No,  Cyrus,  I  am  not  going  to  buy 
another  cow.  I’m  going  to  spend  that 
money,  every  cent  of  it,  on  fruit  trees, 
and  vines,  and  plants,  and  seeds.” 

“You  must  be  crazy  to  spend  all  that 
money  that  way,”  protested  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett,  irritably.  “  I  don’t  see  what  you 
want  of  more  fruit  trees,  anyway.  We’ve 
got  five  or  six  Baldwin  apple  trees,  and 
a  long  row  of  currant  bushes,  and  bushels 


of  huckleberries  growing  all  around  us. 
What  more  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  I  want  a  good  deal  more,”  retorted 
Mrs.  Gannett.  “  That’s  what  you’ve  said 
every  year,  for  20  years,  and  I’ve  had  to 
get  along  with  Baldwin  apples  once  in 
two  years,  and  currants  not  much  bigger 
than  homeopathic  pills,  and  huckleber¬ 
ries,  if  I’m  smart  enough  to  get  ahead  of 
the  regiments  of  village  folks  who  swarm 
through  the  pastures  in  summer,  and 
hardly  leave  a  red  berry  on  the  bushes. 
I’ve  always  wanted  pears  and  peaches 
and  early  apples  and  grapes  and  straw¬ 
berries,  and  now  I’m  going  to  have 
them.” 

Mrs.  Gannett  was  usually  so  meek  that 
her  husband  was  taken  somewhat  aback 
at  this  outburst.  “  All  the  same,  you’re 
foolish  to  spend  good  money  that  way,” 
he  grumbled. 

“I’ll  be  foolish  then.” 

“  Where  you  going  to  put  all  the 
truck  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I'll  find  places,  don’t  you  worry.” 

“  Well,”  muttered  Mr.  Gannett,  as  he 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  “  you  and  the 
children  ’ll  have  to  set  ’em  out — I  can’t 
bother  with  ’em.” 

There  were  four  of  the  Gannett  child¬ 
ren  ;  Ben,  who  was  18  and  helped  his 
father  on  the  farm ;  Lucy,  a  little 
younger,  who  helped  her  mother  in 
the  house,  and  Joe  and  Emma,  who 
still  went  to  school.  They  were  all 
more  or  less  discontented,  and  each  had 
secretly  intended  to  get  away  from  the 
farm  the  instant  he  or  she  was  of  age. 
Mr.  Gannett  was  to  blame  for  this  dis¬ 
content.  All  work  and  no  play  was  his 
motto,  and  he  didn’t  believe  in  spending 


money  on  improvements,  or  on  anything 
else,  unless  more  money  could  be  made 
by  the  operation.  He  wouldn’t  paint  the 
house,  because  it  had  gone  so  long  with¬ 
out,  that  it  would  soak  up  more  paint 
than  it  was  worth  ;  he  wouldn’t  fence 
the  hens  out  of  the  flower  garden,  be¬ 
cause  flowers  were  of  no  earthly  use  ; 
he  never  could  be  brought  to  see  that  a 
room  needed  re-papering,  ora  worn  arti¬ 
cle  of  furniture  replacing.  In  fact,  it 
required  so  much  talk  and  argument  and 
persistence  to  get  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  money  from  him  for  any  such 
purpose,  that  his  family  had  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  keeping  their  desires  to 
themselves,  and  doing  without  every¬ 
thing  but  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Gannett  asserted 
her  independence  in  regard  to  the  legacy, 
it  created  an  excitement  among  the 
children  that  would  have  been  amusing 
if  it  had  not  been  pathetic. 

‘  •  After  supper,  we’ll  look  over  the  cata¬ 
logues  and  find  out  just  what  we  want,’’ 
said  Mrs.  Gannett.  “It  is  April,  already, 
and  there’s  no  time  to  lose.”  So  the  girls 
hurried  to  get  the  work  done  up,  and 
the  boys  hurried  their  chores,  and  by  7 
o'clock,  they  were  all  sitting  around  the 
kitchen  table  with  several  seedsmen’s 
catalogues  spread  open  before  them. 


“  Ever  since  I  knew  this  money  was 
coming  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Gannett,  “  I 
have  borrowed  papers  and  books,  and 
read  all  I  could  find  about  fruit,  and  I’ve 
talked  with  one  and  another,  so  I  know 
just  about  what  kinds  I  want ;  but  I  don’t 
know  the  prices,  or  how  many  of  a  kind 
to  get,  or  just  where  to  set  everything. 
You  can  look  up  apples  first ;  I  want  a 
Red  Astrachan,  a  Sweet  Bough,  a  Porter, 
and  a  Rhode  Island  Greening.” 

There  was  a  rustling  of  leaves. 

“  Fifty  cents,  and  a  dollar  apiece,”  said 
Ben. 

“Why!”  exclaimed  Lucy,  who  was 
sharing  her  book  with  Emma,  “  they’re 
only  12  cents  here — 12  and  15.” 

“  Are  you  sure  ?  ”  asked  Ben  incredu¬ 
lously.  “  Let  me  see.  Humph,  that’s 
queer ! ” 

“  My  old  catalogue  hasn’t  any  trees  in 
it ;  nothing  but  seeds,”  said  Joe  in  atone 
of  disgust. 

“You  can  do  the  writing  and  figuring,” 
said  his  mother,  handing  him  her  pencil 
and  paper. 

“All  right,”  said  Joe.  “Shall  I  set 
down  12  cents  apiece,  or  a  dollar  ?  ” 

“  I  want  the  very  best,”  said  Mrs.  Gan¬ 
nett. 

Mr.  Gannett,  who  was  sitting  by  the 
light  stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  ostensibly  reading,  groaned  audi¬ 
bly  at  this,  and  as  the  talk  and  discussion 
went  on  around  the  table,  he  continued 
to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  at  intervals, 
till,  at  9  o’clock,  he  could,  apparently, 
endure  no  more,  and  betook  himself  to 
bed.  By  this  time,  Joe’s  list  was  filled 
out,  and  read  as  follows,  for  out  of  curi¬ 
osity,  he  had  set  down  the  lowest  prices 
in  Lucy’s  catalogue,  as  well  as  the  high¬ 
est  in  Ben's  : 


4appletrees . $4.00  or  $0.48 

1  cherry.  Black  Heart .  1.00  or  .15 

1  pear,  Bartlett . 1.00  or  .15 

1  pear,  Bose .  1.00  or  .35 

1  pear,  Vicar . 1.00  or  .12 

1  crab  apple,  Transcendent . 50  or  .12 

2  peach,  Crosby .  1.00  or  .20 

2  peach,  Early  Crawford .  1.00  or  .20 

2  peach,  Late  Crawford .  1.00  or  .20 

1  plum,  Abundance . 75  or  .15 

1  plum,  Burbank . 75  or  .15 

1  quince,  Orange . 50  or  .15 

1  quince,  Champion . 50  or  .20 

1  grape  vine,  Concord . 35  or  .04 

I  grape  vine,  Moore’s  Early . 50  or  .05 

1  grapevine,  Pocklington . 50  or  .10 

1  grape  vine,  Worden . 35  or  .05 

1  dozen  currants,  Fay’s  Prolific...  2.00  or  .60 

1  dozen  blackberry,  Kittatinny....  1.00  or  .50 

1  dozen  raspberry,  Cuthbert .  1.00  or  .35 

10C  strawberry,  Bubach .  1.00  or  .75 

100  strawberry,  Timbrell .  1.00  or  1.00 

100  strawberry,  Sharpless .  1.00  or  .60 

Totals . $22.70  $6.66 


All  exclaimed  over  the  difference  in 
the  prices.  “  Yet,”  said  Ben,  “  that  man 
has  a  big  trade  ;  his  stock  must  be  good, 
even  though  his  prices  are  low.” 


IttitfcdlanmijSi  gUmtising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Steel  axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tatamy,Pa.,toall  points 

HOBSON  &  CO., 
No.  4  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


“  His  trees  and  plants  are,  probably’ 
very  small,”  said  his  mother.  “  But  just 
think,  if  we  could  only  have  planted  even 


Poor  baby !  Your  pity  goes 
out  to  it  and  rightly.  To  be 
thin,  for  a  baby,  is  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  natural  ease ;  to 
suffer  and  not  be  able  to  feel 
it ;  to  wear  a  sad  pinched  face ; 
to  live  on  the  edge  of  sick¬ 
ness  ;  to  grow  imperfectly ; 
and  to  lose  the  power  of  re¬ 
sisting  disease.  When  a  baby 
is  thin  it  needs  more  fat  than 
it  gets  from  its  food;  it  is 
starved,  fat-starved.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  is  the  easiesTfat 

it  can  have ;  the  fat  it  needs. 
Half  of 


SoutH  dtmif&turu 

is  taken  by  babies.  Mothers 
like  it  because  it  brings  the 
dimples  back. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  has  been  endorsed  by 

the  medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  (risk  your 
doctor.)  This  is  because  it  is  always  palatable — al¬ 
ways  uniform — always  contains  the  purest  Norwegian 
Cod-liver  Oil  ami  Hopophospbites. 

Insist  on  Scott's  Emulsion  with  trade-mark  of 
man  and  fish. 

Put  up  in  50  cent  and  $1.00  sizes.  The  small  size 
may  be  enough  to  cure  your  cough  or  help  your  baby. 


Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 


farm  wagons, 

30  in.  liigh,(i-ln. 
tire,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Farmers  In 
every  State  In  the  Union.  We  wish 
agents  and  will  give  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices  In  new  territory.  Other  farm 
implements  are  used  only  in  one  kind 
of  work  and  in  one  crop  during  the  year, 
but  our  Handy  Wagon  saves  you  money 
and  labor  every  day.  Good  on  sidebill 
or  fiats.  It  Is  handy,  cheap,  durable,  Metal  Wheels 
and  leaves  no  tracks  in  the  fields.  Beau-  for  your  old 
tlful  Catalog  free.  Costs  nothing  to  in-  Wagons. 
vestigate,and  will  Interest  every  farmer 


Farmer’s  Handy  YVagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich 


IDO  YOU  HAUL! 

Hay,  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones, 

Apples  from  the  orchard,  Silage  corn  • 
from  the  field — Oh!  anything?  ♦ 

T "need* a  “HANDY”  FARM  TRUCK  1 


Entirely  of  Steel. 
Light  and  I  \  That  makes  it  cheap, 
STRONC,  Isn’t  that  what  you 

have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  “HANDY”  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 
Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Iinple. 
ment  dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE. 
Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la 


§ 
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STEEL 


HANDY  WAGONS. 

The  lubor  savers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  31 
inches  high.  You  save  the  lifts  thut  saves 
your  back  Wheels  have  4-inch  tire 

JUSTTHETHING 

for  hauling  over  the  farm.  Is  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fodder,  Wood, 

Manure,  etc.  We  Make  Metal 

WHEELS  FOR  WACONS 
AND  TRUCKS. 

All  Sizes— fit  any  skein....  1 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.  Havana,  Ills, 


°U1wagons  are  GUARANTEED 

to  carry  2  tone.  We  tell  more 
about  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

[  Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
‘  it  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
1  the  machine  will  do  In  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
1  subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
I  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 
i  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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the  smallest  10  years  ago,  they  would  all 
he  bearing  now,”  and  she  sighed  over 
the  lost  time. 

“  I’ll  take  the  list  up  to  the  nursery, 
and  see  what  Mr.  Swanson  says  about 
it,”  said  Ben. 

“  Had  we  best  get  them  there  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Gannett. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  returned  Ben.  “  Swanson’s 
got  the  largest  nursery  of  any  one 
around,  and  folks  send  from  ever  so  far 
for  his  stock.  We  know  he's  square,  too, 
and  it's  so  near  that  everything  will  be 
in  first-class  shape  when  it  gets  to  us." 

X,.  ROBBINS. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AWNINGS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

WNINGS  let  in  the  light,  but  keep 
out  the  sun’s  heat,  affording  just 
the  conditions  needed  in  summer.  Blinds 
keep  out  heat,  but  make  a  room  dark 
and  gloomy.  Awnings  may  easily  be 
made  at  home,  the  plan  shown  at  Fig. 
100  being  easy  to  carry  out.  A  %-inch 
iron  rod  is  bent  by  a  blacksmith,  into 
the  form  shown,  and  this  is  supported 
by  screw-eyes  in  the  window  case,  and 
wires  extending  from  the  outer  corners 
to  the  top  of  the  window  case,  hooks 
being  placed  there.  These  hooks  also 
support  the  top  of  the  awnings,  eyelet 
holes  being  made  in  the  cloth,  a  h.  d. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6736.  Misses’  Norfolk  Waist  with 
Ripple  Basque. 

The  waist  in  the  popular  Norfolk  style 
has  graduated  box  plaits  applied  on  the 
front  and  back,  buttons  in  clusters  of 
three  decorating  the  center  front  plait, 
which  conceals  the  closing.  The  ripple 
basque  that  joins  at  the  waist  line  is 
stiffly  interlined  and  faced  with  taffeta. 
The  box  plaits  are  made  separately  and 
applied  with  invisible  stitches,  or  may  be 
machine  stitched  on  each  edge,  if  so  pre¬ 


ferred.  The  neck  is  finished  with  a  close- 
fitting  collar,  the  pointed  right  end  of 
which  overlaps  the  left.  The  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeves  droop  from  gathers  at 
the  shoulders  over  comfortable  two- 
seamed  sleeve  linings,  and  are  finished 
at  the  wrists  with  pointed  bands  to 
match  the  collar.  A  belt  of  the  material 
is  finished  to  match  the  edges  of  collar, 
cuffs,  belt  and  ripple  basque,  being  com¬ 
pleted  with  machine  stitching  in  tailor 
style.  Pattern  No.  6736  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

REMINISCENCE  social  is  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  after  a  series  of  gypsy, 
cobweb,  flower  and  other  socials,  because 
it  requires  no  elaborate  dressing  of  per¬ 
son,  house  or  hall.  Each  guest  is  re¬ 
quested  to  bring  a  picture  of  himself,  or 
herself,  taken  in  infancy  or  early  youth. 
These  serve  as  tickets  of  admission,  and 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Add). 


are  delivered  to  a  committee  in  waiting 
at  the  door.  The  pictures  are  all  num¬ 
bered,  and  lists  bearing  corresponding 
numbers  with  a  blank  space  for  a  name 
after  each  number,  are  prepared.  While 
this  is  being  done,  selections  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  may  be  rendered. 

“  Backward,  turn  backward,  oh,  Time, 
in  your  flight,”  “  How  dear  to  my  heart 
are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,”  “  I  re¬ 
member,  I  remember,”  at  once  suggest 
themselves  as  appropriate  songs,  but 
many  others  are  less  hackneyed  and  as 
suitable  as  these. 

After  the  pictures  are  numbered,  they 
are  placed  upon  small  tables  scattered 
about  the  room.  Each  guest  is  given  a 
blank  list  and  a  pencil,  and  told  to  guess 
as  many  pictures  as  possible.  There  is 
no  set  order  of  progression  from  table 
to  table,  but  each  goes  where  fancy  leads. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  time  is  called  and  the  guests  are 
asked  to  sign  their  papers  and  hand  them 
to  the  committee  for  examination.  While 
the  committee  are  at  work,  short  selec¬ 
tions  may  be  read  or  recited.  Some  of 
Eugene  Field’s  poems  of  childhood  are 
vere  fine,  and  they  would  have  an  added 
interest  because  of  the  recent  death  of 
the  poet  whom  every  one  loved. 

First  and  booby  prizes  add  to  the  in¬ 
terest — a  tin  rattle  or  a  tin  plate  with 
the  alphabet  around  the  edge,  will  serve 
for  the  latter.  Light  refreshments  may 
be  served,  and  the  evening  closed  with 
a  “good-night”  chorus.  It  may  be  a  pri¬ 
vate  affair,  or  be  made  a  means  of  re¬ 
plenishing  the  treasury  of  some  society, 
by  charging  a  small  fee  for  the  refresh¬ 
ments.  GILLETTE  M.  KIRKE. 

CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

Do  the  work  that’s  nearest, 

Though  it’s  dull  at  whiles, 

Helping  when  you  meet  them 

Lame  dogs  over  stiles.  — Credit  Lost. 

_ F.  Marion  Crawford:  “It  is  only 

a  man  of  no  imagination  who  has  no 
vanity.  He  cannot  imagine  himself  any 
better  than  he  is.” 

...  .The  Arena  :  “  Too  much  stress  in 

the  past  has  been  laid  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  inculcating  a  dumb,  uninquiring 
gratitude  in  the  mind  of  the  child  for 
the  mere  privilege  of  being.” 

_ The  Housekeeper  :  “Men  like  to 

converse  with  intelligent  women.  They 
do  not  like  to  be  taught  or  corrected  by 
them,  but  they  do  like  that  kindly  sym¬ 
pathetic  intellect  which  follows  them 
readily,  and  that  grasps  quickly  the 
knowledge  which  is  conveyed,  while 
here  and  there  she  adds  to  the  fund  of 
discourse  and  information  from  her  own 
valuable  store.” 

. Florence  Nightingale  :  “Keep 

clear  of  the  jargon  now  current  every¬ 
where  which  urges  women  to  do  all  that 
men  do  merely  because  men  do  it,  ant 
without  regard  to  whether  this  is  the 
best  that  women  can  do  ;  and  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  that  men  do,  merely  because  they 
are  women,  and  should  be  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  as  women  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  this  is  women’s  work,  and  that  is 
men’s,  and  these  are  things  which  women 
should  not  do;  which  is  all  assertion, 
and  nothing  more.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Will 

Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral 

cure  your  cough?  Unless  it’s 
some  unheard-of  kind  of  a 
cough.  Probably  would  cure, 

■  anyway.  It  cures  all  coughs 

■  and  colds. 

i 

i 
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liirrpi  V  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
iYLLI\LI  quired,  failure  impossible!  Our 
scheme  a  new  one:  particulars  free.  Address 

8. 8. Ware  Co.  Box  530#, Boston, Mass. 
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I  HARTSHORN’S 


SEIF-ACTWG1 

SHADEROLlERSj 


NOTICE 


NAME  THUS 


THE  GENUINE 


)  HARTSHORN 


HARTMAN 


A  cheap,  dur¬ 
able  lasting 
fence  for 
all  kinds 
of  uses. 

Horses. 

Cattle, 

Sheep 
Hogs, 
and 
Poul 
try. 

Fits 
all 
cases 
No 

break¬ 
ing  in 
Iwinter, 

Jnorsag 
|in  summer. 

lartman  Mfg. 
Ellwocd  City,  Pa. 


Made  of  the  best 
Galvanized 
Steel  Wire. 
.24  to  60  in. 

&h-  -?8 
Easily 

put  U( 
3  unc 
6  in 
lines  h 
20 

rods 
in  u 
roll 
Bend 
for 
prices 
&  cir 
culurs 
It  saves 
money 
Manhattan 
Bldg.,  Chicago 
277  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
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IT  WILL  DO  TO  TIE  TO. 

This  phrase  expresses  the  frontierman's  idea  of 
security,  and  experience  has  taught  him  that  a 
yielding  limb  or  sapling  makes  a  safer  “hitch”  than 
a  solid  rock.  Some  wire  fences  will  safely  hold  even 
a  pulling  horse,  hitched  to  the  middle  of  a  panel. 
The  owner  of  that  fence  will  tell  you  it  was  made  by 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

AIm>  manufacturer,  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buekeye  Force  Pumpa, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  Si  CO.  SPRiNCFIELD.  O. 


WOVEN  1!RE  FENCE 


Over5Q 


The  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high, 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40 
day  for  from 
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IF  YOU  NEED 

Machine  Oil,  Harness  Oil, 

Cylinder  Oil,  Axle  Grease, 
Gasoline  for  Stoves 
or  Gas  Machines, 

!  or  anything  in  the  line  of  oils  or  greases,  write 
i  us  for  prices.  DEURIOK  OIL  COMPANY, 
i  Titusville,  Pa. 


"S?  Still 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Even 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  Ai  aa 

Nickel,  $1.50.  #I*UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE, 
WIS. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.. 


Whv  Pay  Retail  Price 


When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  mfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  I1AKNKSS  CO.,  Mfrs. 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.Y. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR? 

A  FIRST-CLASS 

Buggy, 

Carriage 
Phaeton 
or  Trar 

at  a  reasonable  low 
price.  OH,  IS  THAT 
ALL,  then  write  to 

AMBROSE  &  HARRIS  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Perin  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Don't  Buy  until  you  get  their  catalogue  and  prices. 
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STEEL  1 
WEB 

Picket  Lawn  Fence 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Ralls  and  Steel  Gates-t  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  68 In.  high;  Poultry, Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  8teel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

OeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.  in 


Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  25 
to  58  Inches  high. 

If  interested,  drop  us  a  card,  and  we  will 
mail  Illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 


19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


STANDARDWiPvEPence 


$5  to  $8.80 


For  machines  to  weave  your  fence  at  18  to  25  cents 
per  rod;  strongest  indorsements;  send  for  Illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fences  and 
machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

(>  Main  Street.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Going 

to  build  a  FENCE  ?  If  so,  you 
had  better  put  your  wire  fenc¬ 
ing  on  ANCHOR  POSTS.  They 
can  be  used  with  all  kinds  of 
WIRE.  WIRE  NETTING,  or 
WOVEN  WIRE  STOCK  FENC¬ 
ING.  They  will  not  rot,  as 
they  are  made  of  steel. 


Write  for  FARM  CIRCULAR. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

13  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 
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TRACTION.  PORTABLE.  SKID  {/STATIONARY 

engines  * 
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catalogue  mailed  fob  twe  asking;  ask  fob  rr 

J.I.CIM  THRESHING  MALHINI  fe 

t  RACINE  WIS. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices. 


"A"  ttrmAe.  144. 

Style,  PinUb. 


Our  record  for  the  pant  eight  years  is  the  b«at  gnai 

_ _  _  n  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 

in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  1896.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices,  sales¬ 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  AUUnee  C»rri»*«  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


"A  CrsA^tsa 

Durability. 


PormnnnntlT  cured  by  UsinB  DK.  WHITEHALL’S  RHKUHATIC  CURB.  The  latest,  surest  an  best.  Sample  sent  fre« 
on  mention  Of  this  Magazine.  The  Dr.  Whitehall  Mefcrlmlne  Co,,  South  Bend,  Ind, 
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“PLAY  BALL  !  " 

The  voice  of  the  umpire  has  been  heard  in  the 
land,  and  thousands  of  men  and  boys  who  find  it 
too  hot  to  work,  have  started  for  the  field  to  play 
a  game  of  ball.  The  national  game  is  all  right  so 
long  as  it  is  honestly  played  in  hours  that  are  not 
stolen  from  regular  duties.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
young  farmers  to  take  half  a  day,  now  and  then, 
and  limber  up  their  joints  on  the  diamond.  And  not 
only  is  the  physical  exertion  a  good  thing  for  a 
man,  but  the  mental  trainingof  baseball  will  help 
him  in  his  farming. 

Here  you  are  going  to  bat  this  season  in  the 
hope  of  running  up  a  good  score  in  the  nine  in¬ 
nings  before  January!.  Jack  Frost  is  the  first 
pitcher  you  will  be  called  upon  to  face,  and  some 
of  his  curves  will  be  likely  to  strike  you  out  unless 
you  watch  things  like  a  hawk.  May  will  “  knock 
Jack  out  of  the  box,”  and  then  Pitcher  Bug  will 
send  you  some  slow  twisters.  You  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  step  up  to  the  plate  with  a  spray  pump 
for  a  bat,  and  make  a  home  run  that  will  turn 
Mr.  Bug  green  (Paris)  with  sorrow,  and  put  a 
bone  in  his  arm  at  once.  Then  the  captain  of  the 
other  nine  will  put  Pitcher  Drought  into  the  box, 
and  you  will  be  in  bad  shape  unless  you  have 
such  heavy  batters  as  Soiling  Crop,  Surface  Culti¬ 
vation  and  Mulch  on  your  side.  It  will  be  a  thrill¬ 
ing  moment  if  Isaac  Irrigation  comes  to  the  bat 
in  this  inning  with  two  men  on  bases.  lie  will 
moisten  up  his  hands,  get  a  fresh  grip  on  bis 
section  of  water  pipe,  and  catch  one  of  Drought’s 
slow  out  curves  on  the  end  of  it.  That  ball  will 
go  sailing  over  the  outfield  until  it  looks  as  small 
as  a  marble  with  Burned  Pasture  and  Dry-as- 
Dust  in  hopeless  pursuit.  There  will  be  three  runs 
chalked  up  to  your  credit. 

Ol),  dear  !  It’s  going  to  be  a  great  game  this 
season,  and  you  must  make  a  good  score.  Here’s 
one  nine  we  suggest  : 

Frank  Farmer . Catcher 

Goon  Management . Pitcher 

Queen  Cow . Short  Stop 

Isaac  Irrigation . First  Base 

Balanced  Ration . Second  Base 

Clover  or  Peas . Third  Base 

Soiling  Crop . Left  Field 

The  Business  Hen . Center  Field 

Ham  Fat  Hog . Right  Field 

Maybe  some  of  you  will  substitute  Handsome 
Horse  or  Simon  Pure  Sheep  for  some  of  these 
players.  That  is  all  right,  only  make  the  best 
nine  you  can.  Now,  then,  get  the  butter  off  your 
lingers,  and  cultivate  a  “  good  eye.” 

Play  Ball ! 

The  game  has  begun  with  Farmer  at  the  bat, 
and  Good  Management  on  deck.  And  by  the 
way,  there  is  another  game  that  you  might  take 
a  hand  in.  We  need  a  few  more  runs  to  complete 
our  list  of  subscriptions.  Why  can’t  you  bat  a 
few  runs  in  for  us  ?  Your  neighbors  and  friends 
do  the  pitching  in  this  case. 

One  man  says,  11  Oh,  I  guess  I  don’t  want  the 
paper  1”  That’s  an  out  curve. 

Another  says,  “I’ve  got  more  papers  than  I  can 
read  1”  There  you  have  an  inshoot. 

“Times  are  too  hard!”  There's  a  “drop” — 
and  so  on.  Now,  my  friend,  you  take  the  bat  of 
confidence  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  step  up  to  the  plate 
and  knock  the  tar  right  out  of  those  curves.  You 
can  do  it  if  you  will  only  think  so. 

To  whine  is  to  play  bawl.  We  don’t  want  any 
of  that,  but  we  do  hope  that  you  will  make  a  base 
hit  or  two  when  one  of  these  excuses  comes 
within  reach  of  your  bat. 

Why,  see  what  this  man,  away  down  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  says  : 

“  I  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  farming  with¬ 
out  plows,  as  without  The  R.  N.-Y.”  o.  o.  g. 

Aylett,  Va. 

First  thing  you  know,  that  man  will  have  The 
R.  N.-Y.  playing  on  his  nine.  Keeping  score  is 
nearer  our  size  just  now,  but  we  could  stand  a 
few  innings  anyway  1 

“  Play  Ball !”  Farmer  to  bat  ! 


Efforts  are  being  made  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  and  Shippers’ 
Association,  to  have  all  the  California  fruit  sold 
in  a  single  auction  room  in  each  city,  instead  of 
having  the  shipments  divided  between  different 
auction  houses,  as  has  heretofore  been  done  in 
New  York  and  some  other  cities.  It  has  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  receipts  of  fruit  from  the  Pacific 
coast  would  be  heavy  this  year,  for  not  only  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  Washington  and  Oregon  promised  to 
send  large  quantities  ;  but  recent  heavy  frosts  in 
some  parts  of  California,  the  thermometer  at 
Fresno  going  to  27  degrees  after  an  unusually 
warm  period,  have  seriously  damaged  most  of 
the  fruits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  first  reports  will 
prove  to  have  been  exaggerated,  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  growers  have  been  none  too  well  re¬ 
munerated  in  recent  years,  and  can  ill  afford  a 
serious  loss. 


DO 

YOU 


SAW  WOOD 

DON’T  follow  the  old  IturkAch- 
ng  and  Backbreaking  Methods  ol 
your  ancestors,  but  use  modern 
“np-to-date”  machines.  Use  Smalley 
“Buttle  Creek”  Wood  Saw*  and  do  l>0 L- 

HIjK  the  work  with  half  the 

HELP.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saw 
Machine  is  positively  the  best  general 
purpose  Farm  Saw  Ever  Made,  perfect 
as  a  pole  saw  and  unequaied  as  a  Cord 
Wood  Machine.  Smalley  and  Battle 
Greek  hand  or  Self-feed  Drag 
Saws  are  unequaled  for  both 
p  and  quantity  of  work, 
malley  Cutters  for  En¬ 
silage  and  Dry  Fodder 
Gutting — Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shelter^  Boot 
Cutters--Sweep  and 
Tread  Horse  Powers. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wit. 


Sweet  Com. 

Very  many  growers  of  Sweet 
Corn  use  “Bradley’s  Fertilizers” 
exclusively  for  growing  this 
crop. 

They  claim  that  the  result  is  a 
larger  crop  of  better  quality  corn 
in  a  shorter  time  than  when  stable 
manure  or  unreliable  fertilizers 
are  used.  A  single  test  will  con= 
vince  you. 

If  you  wish  to  read  what 
growers  say,  send  postal  for 
our  “American  Farmer,” 
and  become  convinced  once 
for  all. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Boston,  Mass.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland,  0. 


IND 


IS  MONEY  TO  USERS  OF 

Goodhue  Pump  and  Power  Wind 


M 


ILLS 


Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  18-ft. 

New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  mills  for 
grinders,  feed  cutters,  shelters,  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  in 
daily  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong¬ 
est  in  use.  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of  “Hero”  and  “American” 

Grinding  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best 
and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers;  2  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers; 

“Success”  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc. 
catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc.  Send  forlt 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  27  Fargo  St„  BATAVIA,  ILLS 


THE  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World'*  Columbian  Exposition* 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

IIE8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment*  of  Beat  Quality  at  lowea*.  price*.  Illuatrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  >Cleans  ready 
market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York.P*. 


)A  SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
^  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
^  Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


There  is  hardly  a  Use  of  Power 

—  in  Factory,  Mill,  Store,  Office. 

Elevator,  Creamery  or  Shop, 
or  on  the  Farm,  the 

‘CHARTER’ 

is  not  now  filling.  It  is  also 
running  Boats,  Well  Drills, 
Pumps.  Dynamos,  Thrashing 
Machines,  Etc.  Of  course  it 
also  uses  Gasoline. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


!A  TANK™™ 


LAST  you  want 

We  think  we  have 
it  in  our  Steel 
Tank,  made  o  f 

BEST 

CALVANIZED 
STEEL, 

All  shapes. 
All  sizes. 
None  Better. 
Write  us  for  free 
catalogue  and 
prices.  We  know 
we  can  save  you 
money, 

9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  lnd. 


1854-Established  42  Years-1896 
The  Old  Reliable 

HALLADAY  Standard 

HALLADAY  GEARED 
U-  S.  Solid  Wheel 
and  GEM  STEEL 

WINDMILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn 
Shellers,  Peed  Mills,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Haying  Tools,  Saw 
Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S.  Wind  Engine&Pump  Co. 

113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2!i00  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies.  etc  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron.Oi 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraolle,  Knuckie  Joint  and  Screw 
Freaaa*.  Graten,  Elevators,  Pomps, 
eto  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  -7= 
118  LV.W««r8t,.SYRACUS 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  fur  trade  is  about  over  for  the  season. 
Sweden  has  increased  the  import  duty  on  pork. 
Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  have  been  very 
heavy. 

New  York  has  been  shipping  eggs  to  South 
Africa. 

A  small  lot  of  Egyptian  onions  is  on  the  way  to 
this  market. 

The  stock  of  dried  blackberries  is  reported  to 
be  very  light. 

And  now  the  Germans  are  legislating  against 
oleomargarine. 

Some  California  growers  are  contracting  wine 
grapes  at  $20  per  ton. 

The  few  days  of  hot  weather  have  started  the 
grass  into  rapid  growth. 

The  western  packing  of  hogs  is  somewhat 
greater  than  one  year  ago. 

Heavy  frosts  have  done  considerable  damage 
in  some  parts  of  California. 

Many  Orange  County  onions  have  sold  for  just 
about  enough  to  pay  the  freight. 

Farmers  are  reported  to  be  holding  corn  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices,  and  selling  oats  freely. 

The  first  Savannah  peas  arrived  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  and  brought  extreme  prices. 

Cheese  trade  is  very  dull  and  weak,  and  likely 
to  continue  so  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

Don’t  forget  that  infertile  eggs  are  better  for 
preserving,  no  matter  what  the  method  used. 

The  National  Association  of  Canned  Goods 
Packers  will  be  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  6. 

Hay  receipts  are  liberal,  demand  good,  and 
trade  lively,  though  prices  are  somewhat  lower. 

Some  very  good  hothouse  tomatoes  came  in 
from  Canada  last  week,  and  brought  high  prices. 

The  first  California  cherries  for  this  season, 
have  arrived,  and  they  are  expected  by  the  car¬ 
load  early  in  May. 

A  combination  of  ice  dealers  in  this  city  took 
effect  April  15,  and  doubled  the  price  of  ice  which 
before  was  a  luxury. 

At  a  recent  auction  sale  of  California  oranges, 
the  following  prices  were  realized  :  navels,  $1.70 
to  $3.35;  seedlings,  90  cents  tc  $2.45. 

The  passage  of  a  law  has  been  recommended  to 
Congress,  which  would  open  to  American  tobacco 
the  markets  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 

Canadian  horses  are  hereafter  to  be  examined 
on  their  arrival  at  Liverpool,  and  the  vessels  in 
which  they  are  transported  are  to  be  disinfected. 

Sugar  beet  planting  is  about  finished  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  acreage  is  reported  to  be  largely 
increased,  in  some  localities  more  than  doubled. 

Dressed  lambs  are  in  good  demand  this  week, 
and  when  of  good  quality  and  in  prime  condition, 
sell  for  very  good  prices.  They  must  be  iced  if 
from  any  distance. 

Cheese  factories  are  reported  to  be  opening 
much  later  this  year  than  usual.  This  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  market,  as  it  gives  a  chance  to  clean 
up  the  old  stocks  on  hand. 

The  potato  market  is  still  fiat.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  old  potatoes  within  the  next  month, 
as  the  new  crop  from  the  South  usually  begins  to 
arrive  in  considerable  quantities  about  the  first 
of  June. 

“  Put  it  into  pork,”  was  the  advice  of  a  railroad 
president  to  Nebraska  farmers  who  talked  of 
burning  their  corn  rather  than  sell  it  for  30  cents 
per  bushel.  As  pork,  it  would  bring  about  30 cents 
per  bushel. 

Maple  sugar  is  dull  and  low,  despite  the  re¬ 
ported  shortage,  selling  at  seven  to  eight  cents 
per  pound;  syrup  is  very  slow  of  sale,  ranging 
from  40  to  60  cents  per  gallon. 

It  is  stated  that  the  canning  of  apples  is  on  the 
increase,  and  that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  them  abroad.  They  are  so  superior  to 
dried  fruit,  that  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing. 

The  Georgia  peach  crop,  according  to  J.  H. 
Hale,  will  be  50  per  cent  ahead  of  that  of  last 
year,  and  will  come  in  several  days  earlier.  This 
is  good  news  for  consumers,  as  the  northern  crop 
will,  probably,  be  short. 

Minneapolis  millers  have  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  discriminations  now  practiced 
against  American  flour  by  the  transatlantic 
steamship  companies,  and  by  the  London  dock 
companies. 

The  Northern  settlers  in  North  Carolina  will 
hold  a  convention  at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  on 
May  5.  It  promises  to  be  a  great  event,  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  is  planning  for  a 
large  attendance.  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  at  the 
convention  to  meet  old  and  new  friends. 

The  New  York  Produce  Review  says  that  a  Ver¬ 
mont  paper  company  has  ordered  from  a  dairy 
firm  over  100,000  pounds  of  milk  powder  to  be 
prepared  according  to  formula,  and  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  paper.  This  would  be  a  good  way  to  dispose 
of  some  of  the  miserable  stuff  now  sold  as  milk. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  has  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  a  dealer  who  applied,  to  sell  horse 
meat  in  the  city.  He  said  that  he  could  sell  the 
best  cuts  for  five  cents  per  pound,  all  from  sound 
and  healthy  horses.  There  is  no  earthly  reason 
apparent  why  this  trade  should  not  be  allowed, 
under  proper  inspection,  of  course. 

It  is  reported  that  Yakima  County,  Wash.,  has 
3,546  acres  planted  to  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits. 
Of  this  acreage,  1,736  acres  are  devoted  to  apples; 
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785  to  prunes,  416  to  peaches,  204  to  pears,  64  to 
cherries  and  the  remainder  to  other  fruits. 
Oregon  .and  Washington  will  be  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  fruit  supply  of  the  not  distant  future. 

The  hot  weather  knocked  out  the  butter.  It 
was  bad  on  the  quality,  and  the  price  went  down 
until  14  cents  was  the  highest  price  for  the  best 
creamery.  Jobbers  were  unprepared  for  such  a 
hot  wave,  and  they  took  no  more  goods  than  they 
needed  to  supply  their  trade.  It  was  the  worst 
time  the  trade  has  known  in  years.  At  present 
writing  the  situation  is  improving  somewhat, 
though  the  price  still  rules  low. 

Recent  arrivals  of  lemons  in  this  market  have 
been  very  heavy,  and  the  market  has  become  de¬ 
moralized.  It  is  said  that  the  lowest  prices  on 
record  have  been  received  recently.  The  lower 
prices  have  increased  consumption  largely,  and 
importers  have  decided  to  curtail  shipments  so 
that  somewhat  higher  prices  are  probable.  But 
there  will  be  plenty  of  lemons,  and  prices  will  be 
reasonable  throughout  the  coming  lemonade- 
picnic  season. 

The  dressed  calf  trade  has  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  wreck  of  last  week,  which  was  said  to 
be  the  most  disastrous  ever  experienced.  Many 
calves  were  seized  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
many  which  escaped  were  sold  for  50  to  75  cents 
each,  less  than  the  skins  were  worth.  This  week, 
calves  which  arrive  in  good  condition,  are  selling 
readily  at  fair  prices.  They  should  always  be 
iced,  and  it  is  better  to  put  one  large  piece  in  the 
calf  than  to  use  several  smaller  pieces. 

It  is  reported  that  an  act  has  been  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic,  providing  for  the  distribution 
by  the  government  of  3,000,000  kilos  (about  110,000 
bushels)  of  wheat  for  seeding  purposes.  Many  of 
the  farmers,  it  is  said,  are  without  resources  at 
the  present  time.  Those  who  accept  the  free  offer 
of  seed  now  will  be  obliged  to  return  an  equal 
amount  .after  the  next  crop  is  harvested.  Santa 
Fe  is  the  chief  wheat-producing  section  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  it  is  considered  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  expediency  thus  to  keep  the  land  in 
cultivation. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . i  t  ®i4>^ 

Western,  firsts . 13  @13!^ 

Western,  seconds . 11J^®12^ 

Western,  thirds . 10  @11 

State,  fancy . 14 

Common  to  prime . 10  @13 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 13  ®Y3% 

Firsts . 12  @12}^ 

Seconds . 11  @11^ 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 13  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . n  @12J^ 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . li 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @— 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 11  @nt^ 

Seconds .  9^@10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 10  '@11 

Seconds . »  @  o% 

Thirds .  8  @8 y. 

Factory,  fancy . —  @— 

Factory,  firsts . in  @— 

Factory,  seconds . n  @_ 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8  A 

EGG8. 

New-laid,  fanoy  (nearby; .  12  ©  1234 

Pennsylvania  &  Md.,  country  marks _  H  @  11},; 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  11  @  lij^ 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  choice .  99-.(@  10 

Common  to  good .  9)4®  2% 

Duck,  per  doz .  17  @  _ 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  extra,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00®4  60 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Russet.  Golden,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  extra,  fancy,  per  quart. .  20®  23 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  12®  18 

Charleston,  good  to  choice,  per  quart..  .  20®  25 

N.  C.,  good  to  choice,  per  quart .  15®  20 

POTATOE8. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl .  6  00@8  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . &  f,o@7  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . .  85@1  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  75^  90 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  50®  r& 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  70®  85 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  6o@  70 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  &o@  65 

8tate  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  so®  65 

Common,  per  sack .  .  26®  50 

Sweets,  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  60@5  00 

8outh  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  50@3  00 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . 2  75@3  25 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 1  C0@2  00 

DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average  best,  young  hens .  14  @  _ 

Average  mixed  hens  and  toms .  12}^@  13A 

Young  toms,  average  run .  12  ®  13 

Old  toms .  11  @  12 

Capons.  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  17  @  19 

8mall  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  us 

Western,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  is 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  under 3  lbs...  30  @  32 

Phila.,  broilers,  3-4  lbs.,  per  lb .  25  @  28 

Phila.,  broilers,  4-5  lbs.,  per  lb .  22  @  25 

L.  I.,  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  23  @  25 

Phila.,  yearlings,  choice,  per  lb .  15  ©  17 

Phila,,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  )2  @  14 

Western,  average  best,  dry-picked..  8A®  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7J4@  8A 

Western  stags . .  8  @  7 

Fowls,  Western,  choice,  dry-p’k’d,  per  lb.  8H®  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  8 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5 }^@  6 

Bquabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 


Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  mixed,  hens  and  toms,  No.  1...  16  @  16 

Young  toms,  No.  1 .  14)£@  15 

Old  toms . .  12  @  12% 

No.  2 .  9  @  11 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 .  11  @  12 

Average,  No.  1 . .  .  8%®  9 

Fowls,  No.  1 .  8'A®  9 

Fowls  and  chickens,  No.  2 .  7  @  8 

Old  cocks .  6  ®  6)4 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  15  @  17 

Geese,  No.  1 . ,,,,,  9  @  II 


MEATS— DRE8SED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb _  7)4®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4A@  51£ 


Spring  lambs,  country  dressed,  each 3  00  @7  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  5J-4 

Rough,  per  ib .  —  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Char.,  colossal,  per  doz  bunches. 4  50@5  50 

Charleston,  prune, per  doz  bunch . 2  25@3  aO 

Charleston,  culls,  por  doz  bunches . 1  50@1  75 

N.  C.,  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00@2  75 

N.  C..  culls,  per  doz  bunches . 1  25@l  60 

Norfolk,  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00@3  60 

Del.  and  Md.,  per  doz  bunches . 2  C0®3  00 

Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  2  00f«  3  60 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches .  — @  — 

Florida  and  Charleston,  per  crate . 1  00®  1  60 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@8  00 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 2  50®2  75 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate .  . 2  75@3  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  7a@l  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl .  — @  — 

California,  per  case .  — @ 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  75@1  CO 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40®  65 

Small,  per  doz .  15®  30 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50@1  00 

Florida,  per  carrier . 2  00@3  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  box . 3  00@6  00 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  basket . .  75@1  25 

Savannah,  per  basket . 1  00® 3  CO 

Charleston,  per  basket . 2  00@4  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  2®  6 

Kale,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Lettuce,  Charleston,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Onions,  Eastern,  white,  per  bbl .  50®1  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  20®  50 

Eastern,  yellow,  por  bbl .  20®  75 

Bermuda,  perorate . 1  25®  — 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@2  CO 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

8pinach.  per  bbl .  75@1  75 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  60  75 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  25@1  50 

8tring  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 2  50@6  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 3  00@6  90 

Per  crate . 2  60@5  0J 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  76®  — 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,030  cans  of  milk, 
220  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  772  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.20  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  In  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
In  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  otter 
of  18100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
Indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle—  Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  It  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

32  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Can  get  you  highest  market  prices  for  tine  goods. 
CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER.  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  CALVES  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Shipping  cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


EU  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed  - 

■  ll  ■  1  Ea  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
General  Commission  Merchant, 

BERRIES, VEGETABLES.  Etc, 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  checks 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  Tt.  N.-Y. 


Pisajllmicoutf  guUcvtt.sinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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If  a  man  knew  he 
was  going  to  be  hanged, 
he  would  certainly 
make  every  effort  to 

S revent  it.  He  would 
o  everything  he  could 
and  strain  every  nerve 
to  the  last  minute  to 
get  himself  out  of  his 
iredicament.  Men 
lave  been  6aved  from 
hanging  after  the  rope 
was  around  their  necks. 
There  are  ways  of  dying 
that  are  not  so  quick 
that  are  even  more  cer¬ 
tain.  The  man  who 
neglects  his  health,  and 
who  in  sickness  refuses 
to  take  medicine,  really 
has  the  rope  of  disease 
around  his  neck.  He 
will  die  if  he  doesn’t 
throw  it  off.  A  man 
who  would  struggle 
against  hanging  may 
yet  be  careless  about 
his  health.  He  may  be 
•<  traveling  straight  to- 
N^ward  consumption  and 
►  _____  pay  no  attention  to  it, 
and  yet  death  by  con¬ 
sumption  is  much  more  terrible  than 
death  by  hanging.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  will  cure  98  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  of  consumption.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  weakness 
and  in  its  turn,  it  increases  the  weakness. 
The  “Golden  Medical  Discovery”  is  an 
invigorating,  strength-giving  and  flesh¬ 
making  medicine.  It  increases  the  appe¬ 
tite,  puts  the  digestive  organs  in  perfect 
order,  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood, 
and  builds  up  firm,  healthy  flesh. 

In  one  chapter  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  thousand 
page  family  doctor  book — “  The  People’s  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Medical  Adviser,”  are  scores  of  let¬ 
ters  from  people  who  have  been  cured  of  con¬ 
sumption.  lingering  coughs,  throat  and  bronchial 
diseases  by  the  use  of  “Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.”  Their  full  names  and  addresses  are 
given  and  their  cases  were  generally  pronounced 
nopeless  by  the  local  doctors.  Twenty-one  (21 1 
one-ceut  stamps,  to  pay  for  mailing  only,  will 
secure  a  free  copy  of  this  great  book.  Address, 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association,  No.  663 
Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GRASS 

SEEDS 


Golden,  Russian  and  Common 
Millet,  Hungarian.  Field  Peas, 
Crimson  Clover,  Onion  Seed, 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  Seed,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Little  Giant  Seeders,  Clipper 
Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners,  Bi¬ 
cycles.  Write  for  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List. 


The  Henry  Phiilipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  oar  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard, Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  JFarniT 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  froo. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


We  make  a  specialty  of 
printing  for  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  stock  raisers. 
Letter-heads,  Envelopes, 
Cards,  Tags,  Circulars,  etc.  New  type,  good 
work,  reasonable  prices. 

POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  aero  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


50,000 


Conover’s  Asparagus.  Strong  two-year. 
PerM,$2;  10  M.  $15.  Order  now. 
EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


—Carman  No.  3.  $1;  No.  1, 
Great  Divide.  Sir  William, 
Parker’s  Market,  40  cents; 
Early  Harvest,  World’s  Fair,  Early  Ohio,  Mairgie 
Murphy, Orphan,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.2,  New  Queen, 
25  cents  per  bushel,  in  three-bushel  sacks. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  V. 


WAY  DOWN  PRICES 8SEE  SUSS 

Thirty  New  and  Standard  sorts,  true  stock,  no 
sprouts,  closing  90  cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  OATS— 
Lincoln,  American  Banner,  Pride,  Bonanza,  50c. 
CORN — Early  Mastodon,  $1.  Free  catalogue;  low 
prices;  prompt  shipments. 

ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Barrels  Carman  No.  I  Barrel. 

Send  P  O.  order  or  draft.  Catalogue  free.  That 
OreMt  Early  Thoroughbred  $1.60  a  peck.  See,  April  11, 
page  26.1.  S.  J.  SMITH’S  STOCK  AND  SEED  FARM, 
Padel fords,  N  Y. 


Sto  well’s 
Evergreen 

Choicest  Seed  ever  offered,  at  a 
price  for  table  use  as  green  corn 
or  for  fodder. 

Per  bushel . $1.60 

Two  bushels  for....  3.00 
Six  bushels  for 8.00 

SAMPLE  FOR  2-CENT  POSTAGE. 

Sample,  with  our  116-page  complete 
catalogue,  6  cents  postage. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO:  84  &  86 Randolph  St 
NEW  YORK  :  26  Barclay  St. 


1838  a'!1;?.  NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE  yS£.  1888 

More  Profitable  than  WHEAT  or  COTTON,  with  less  labor  and  risk.  Send 
for  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  best  varieties.  ALPHA,  tiieearliest  Chestnut, 
opens  Sept.  5th  to  10th  without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive;  PARRYS’ 
GIANT,  the  largest,  six  inches  around;  PARAGON,  RIDGELEY  and  others. 

STARE,  “the  perfection  of  early  Apples.”  BISMARCK,  fruits  at  two  vears’  old; 
PARLIN’S  BEAUTY,  the  handsomest:  LINCOLN  CORELESS.  KOONCE  GOL¬ 
DEN  RUSSET,  ANGEL  and  other  Pears.  JAPAN  QUINCE  COLUMBIA,  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  producing  a  VALUABLE  fruit  unequaled  for  jelly. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  RARE  NOVELTIES,  and  valuable  introductions.  J,4  P/  N 
BERRIES,  FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREE-. 

PARRYS’  POMON A#N U RSE R I ES,  parry,  new  jersey. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

THE  RIGHT  PRICE  FOR  EGGS. 

“  Are  these  eggs  you  are  advertising 
for  hatching  purposes,  the  same  kind 
that  you  were  selling  me  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  30  cents  a  dozen  ?”  asked  a  cus¬ 
tomer  recently.  The  question  appeared 
to  be  a  little  in  the  line  of  joking  the 
seller  of  the  eggs. 

“  Well,  y-e-s  was  the  somewhat 
hesitating,  but  composed  reply.  “From 
your  point  of  view,  I  suppose  they  may 
be.  I  own  somewhat  the  same  hens 
that  I  then  had  (having  merely  added  a 
few  showing  special  good  points)  and, 
for  table  purposes,  the  eggs  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  those  you  bought.” 

“  But  if  they  are  the  same,  why  can¬ 
not  you  afford  to  sell  them  lower,  no 
matter  what  the  point  of  view  ?  Eggs 
are  selling  at  one-half  the  price  they 
brought  then,  in  open  market,  yet  their 
owners  don’t  complain  of  losing  money.” 

‘  *  Perhaps  not.  But  market  eggs  can 
be  produced  without  a  cock,  and  a  good 
cock  is  worth  10  times  the  value  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  fowl,  at  least.  Then,  from  the  whole 
lot  of  hens  which  gave  me  the  January 
eggs,  have  been  selected  the  very  best, 
the  cream,  say,  one  out  of  twenty.  That 
should  make  the  eggs  20  times  as  valu¬ 
able,  should  it  not  ?  Yet  I  am  selling 
them  at  less  than  five  times  the  former 
price.” 

“  Well,  that  is  a  point  isn’t  it  ?  Hadn’t 
thought  of  it  that  way.” 

“  But  that  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
hens  that  lay  the  eggs  for  hatching,  now 
require  a  separate  yard  and  house  for 
each  breeding  pen  ;  while  of  the  eggs 
which  these  selected  fowls  lay,  a  second 
selection  must  follow.  For  any  one  who 
has  ever  set  eggs,  can  tell  you  that  at 
least  one-fifth  will  be  defective  for  the 
purpose,  either  in  shell  or  in  size  and 
shape.” 

“  I  see.  Then  I  suppose  you  will  sell 
me  some  of  those  sorted  out  cheaper  ?” 

“  Certainly,  they  are  but  market  eggs, 
and  have  no  justification  for  bringing 
more  than  market  price,  even  though 
they  be  from  fine  stock.  I  can  no  more 
use  them  for  my  own  sitters  than  I  can 
sell  them.  Indeed,  the  first  point  with 
me  must  be  to  use  only  the  very  best — 
for  myself,  as  well  as  for  my  customex-s, 
else  I  shall  defraud  both  them  and 
myself. 

“  The  price  which  seemed  to  you  high, 
may  then  be  really  very  low.  I  know  of 
a  man  in  Massachusetts  who  sells  eggs 
fi’om  his  regular  stock  at  $3  per  sitting, 
and  that  is  not  called  high  among  those 
who  know,  but  the  rather,  moderate. 
The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out,  however, 
is  this  :  The  man  in  question  has  made 
up  some  yai*ds  from  fowls  of  extra  size. 
He  makes  no  claim  that  there  is  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  and  the  rest  of 
his  yards  except  in  the  one  point  of  size. 
Yet  he  asks  $5  per  sitting  for  eggs  from 
these  exti-as.  If  exti-a  weight  alone  can 
add  $2  per  sitting  to  the  price,  what  of 
any  price  less  than  his  ?  How  much  is 
right  for  selected  cock,  selected  hens, 
selected  eggs,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ?” 

MYRA  V.  NOBYS. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Rye  for  Horses. — How  can  I  prepare 
rye  so  that  it  will  be  a  safe  feed  for 
horses  ?  I  have  barley,  corn  on  the  cob, 
and  rye.  How  would  it  do  to  get  them 
ground,  equal  parts  ?  How  would  barley 
and  rye,  equal  parts  ground  together, 
do  ?  I  fed  whole  rye  dry  to  a  brood  sow, 
last  winter,  and  it  killed  her,  so  I  have 
been  a  little  shy  about  it  since.  I  have 
been  feeding  ground  rye  and  cooked 
potatoes  to  17  hogs  this  winter,  with 
good  success.  The  potatoes  keep  the 
bowels  loose.  i.  h. 

Spooner,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. —  Farmers  near  the  Rural 
Grounds  feed  considerable  rye  to  horses, 
rye  sti-aw  being  one  of  their  best  crops, 
with  not  much  sale  for  the  grain.  For 
work  hor-es,  one  successful  farmer 
grinds  a  barrel  of  ear  corn  and  a  bushel 


of  rye  mixed.  This  ground  feed  is  sifted 
to  take  out  the  sharp  pieces  of  cob,  and 
is  fed  with  cut  hay  well  moistened. 
This  does  well  for  work  horses,  but 
driving  horses  do  better  on  whole  oats 
or  barley.  How  do  you  know  that  the 
whole  rye  killed  the  sow  ?  We  doubt  it. 

Sell  Rye,  Buy  Grain. — I  noticed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  4,  an  article  from 
J.  O.  T.,  of  Brighton,  Mich.,  headed, 
“  Rye  and  Bran.”  I  think  that  J.  O.  T. 
will  be  better  pleased  with  the  results,  if 
he  will  sell  his  rye  at  35  cents  and  invest 
the  proceeds  in  equal  parts  (by  weight) 
of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  middlings,  as 
rye  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  flow 
of  milk  when  fed  to  cows  giving  milk. 

I  think  the  mixture  is  also  far  better  for 
work  horses.  i.  P.  Q. 

Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Feather-eating  Hens. — What  is  the 
cause  of  my  hens  picking  feathers  from 
their  mates,  and  also  eating  those  that 
dropoff?  The  hens  are  “  scrubs,”  but 
are  carefully  and  regularly  fed,  and  are 
fairly  well  housed,  but  are  confined  to  a 
small  run.  J.  R. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  trouble  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  hens  are  “  scrubs,”  but 
is  usually  caused  by  laziness  and  lack  of 
animal  food.  The  hens  are,  probably, 
too  fat,  and  do  not  have  to  exert  them¬ 
selves.  We  would  feed  them  meat  in 
some  form,  and  put  them  on  short 
rations  of  grain — scattering  it  in  stx-aw 
so  that  they  will  be  forced  to  scratch 
and  work  for  it.  If  the  hens  had  more 
space  for  exercise,  they  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  get  into  mischief. 

Lawn  Grass  and  Clover  Hay. — Is 
there  any  objection  to  feeding  the  short 
grass  cut  from  lawns,  to  a  cow  or  pigs  ? 
Is  there  enough  oil  from  the  machine  on 
it  to  do  harm  ?  I  see  that  you  recom¬ 
mend  clover  hay  for  bitter  milk.  I  have 
had  trouble  with  three  cows  in  succes¬ 
sion,  beginning  three  months  before 
cal  ving.  I  can  get  no  clover  hay  here. 
I  have  used  ordinary  hay.  What  else  do 
you  advise  ?  I.  E.  B. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  objection  to 
feeding  the  short  grass.  It  will  make 
pretty  close  to  a  “balanced  ration”  for 
the  cows,  and  will  keep  the  pigs  in  good 
condition.  Clover  hay  is  about  the  best 
rough  fodder  we  have  for  giving  the 
milk  good  color  and  flavor,  but  consider¬ 
able  of  the  bitter  taste  in  milk  is  due  to 
changes  that  take  place  when  the  cow 
is  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Probably  no 
food  can  overcome  this  disagi-eeable 
taste,  when  it  is  very  strong,  until  after 
calving. 

A  Talk  About  Meat  Meal. — I  noticed 
an  article  in  a  late  R.  N.-Y.  concerning 
meat  compounds  for  poultry  feeding,  in 
which  you  quote  our  animal  meal.  You 
do  not  speak,  however,  of  the  bone 
which  is  in  these  compounds,  and  which 
goes  to  supply  lime  for  the  shell  and 
phosphorus,  no  doubt,  for  the  yolk  of 
the  egg.  Our  animal  meal  will  carry 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  protein,  or,  as 
you  term  it,  “  muscle-forming  material.” 
I  have  never  seen  any  meat  meal  which 
contained  76  per  cent  of  protein,  and  I 
think  that  you  have  made  some  mistake. 
If  you  figure  that  out,  it  would  be  over 
18  per  cent  of  ammonia,  which  is  not 
possible.  We  have  got  our  animal  meal 
as  free  from  fat  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it,  unless  we  extract  the  fat  by  the 
naphtha  process,  and  in  that  case  we 
think  that  it  would  injure  it  for  feeding 
purposes.  It  is  possible  that  the  meat 
meal  which  has  76  per  cent,  has  all  the 
fat  extracted  by  this  process,  but  if  so, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 


be  less  digestible.  It  is  not  altogether 
the  per  cent  of  protein  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  meat,  but  it  is  the  digesti¬ 
bility  of  the  protein.  We  have  seen 
samples  of  what  is  called  “  black  blood,” 
containing,  probably,  75  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein,  but  they  were  almost  a  charcoal, 
and  would  be  very  indigestible,  and  so 
would  hoof  meal  and  horn  waste.  As  I 
take  it,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  food 
which  a  hen,  or  a  man,  or  an  animal  con¬ 
sumes  that  is  to  be  considered,  but  it  is 
the  amount  of  it  they  digest,  and  that 
depends  upon  the  individual  organism 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


lUij&’frtlattfous’  gulmtisinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tux:  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Make  Cows  Pay. 

Twenty  cows  and  one 
Safety  Hand  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  will  make  more 
butter  than  twenty-five  cows 
and  no  separator.  Sell  five 
cows;  the  money  will  buy  a 
separator  and  you  save  cost 
ot  their  keep,  while  the  butter  you  make 
sells  for  two  cents  more  per  pound.  Send 
for  circulars.  Please  mention  this 
paper.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Rutland,  Vt.  West  Chester,  Pa., 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


KtllW>5«M 

COOLER  THAT- 

COOLS 


YOUR 

MILK 

and  aerates  it  at  the  same  time.  A  con-  1 
venient,  economical  and  simple  device 
that  every  dairyman  should  have.  Our  ; 
circular  telling  all  nboutit  sent  FREE. 
Prices  from  $7  to  f  10.  Agents  wanted 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  00., 
Box  R«  Cortland,  N .  Y. 


THE  COM  HOY 
SENSE 


MILK  BOTTLE 


No  rusty  metal  covers  or  twisted  wire 
fasteners,  less  breakage,  and  can  be 
washedSabsolutely  clean  and  much  quicker 
than  any  other  milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It  is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk-bottle  ever  offered 
for  sale  in  any  market.  For  Circulars  and 
Price  Lists,  send  your  address  to 


THATCHER  MFG.  COMPANY,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
in  RECORD’S  TIGHT-SEAL COVER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  instantly;  ini)  sizes,  from  1  lb. 
to  60.  We  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO..  Ill  Main  St  ,  Conneaut,  O. 

USED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 


Cream 

Separator 

For  Farm  Dairies. 


We  are  now  enabled  to 
offer  you  an  excellent  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  low  price  of 

!S7f».  Our  Ideal  Babcock 
M  Ilk  Tester  at  $3.00,  for 
two  bottle  6lze,  is  an  equally 
good  bargain.  Wc  are 
complete  outfitters  of 
Unifies,  Creameries 
and  Cheese  Factories. 
Our  large  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  for  Dairymen,  free. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 

1-8-5  NV.  Washington  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering;  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.60. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

G.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


Pain  often  con¬ 
centrates  all 
its  Misery  in 


RHEUMATISM 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


if  you  want  to  feel  it  con¬ 
centrate  its  Dealing  in 
a  cure. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  nnder  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

•  ^  '  W-  WOLL  of  the  University  of  Wis.,  , 

j  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now 
|  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  Salem.  O.,  is 
|  unquestionably  the  best  work  yet  introduced  1 
I  on  the  subject.  Includes: 

?r,SiEa.?e  Cr°P8.  II— 8ilos. 

IH— Silage.  TV— Feeding  of  Si  lage. 

X.Z’^ompariBon  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds, 

*1  I  he  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  ana  com¬ 
pounded  rations  for  feeding  stock. 

They  are  going  rapidly.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be 
too  late.  IT  IS  FREE. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


FRENCH  BUHR 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind,  mill  machinery.  Floor 
mills  built,  roller  or  bnhr  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for ’96. 
N0RDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 
270  Day  Street, 


OUR  FAMILY  powers 

lias  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  this 


BIDV  lilliinQ  which  is  specially  adapted  for 
DADI  dumun  Cream  Separators,  Churns,  Etc. 

St.  Albans  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


feP  Bl 


POULTRY 


Dated  A  tally  deeor-tbed 
In  my  new  Poultry  Eock. 
Reliable  informatics  tor 

Eoultrymen  A  intending 
uyers.  Good  stock  Decks 
&  Geese;  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6c  in  stamps 


S.  COOS,  Box  42,  Huntley,  Ill. 


NEW  MAMMOTH  POULTRY 

CUIDE  showing  colored  plate  of  chickens 
in  natural  colors.  Finest  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Almost  100  pages.  Tells  all  abont 
Poultry  for  Profit  or  Pleasure.  Price  only  15c. 
JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR..  Box  66  Freeport,  Ills. 


Erno  Potolnrrilfi  of  22  varletles  of  prize  winning 
lice  UululUgliC  fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bearsw a  score  card  by  F.  n.  Shellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W.  E.  Senneff,  Prop.,  Dixon,  Ill. 


B 


CLEANINGS  IN 


SEND  FOR 

Sample  copy  oi 

BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  D  C  C  Q||DD|  ICQ 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  ol  DCL  DUllLluO 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


BEES 

QUEENS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  lfi  large  pages. 
5  late  but  diff.  copies  free  as  samples.  Write  to-day. 
G.  W.  York  &  Co..  118  Mich..  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  SOLID 
LINIMENT 
FOR  MAN 
OR  BEAST 


Heals  fresh  cuts  without  a  scar, 
and  cures  old  sores  and  lameness. 
Inflamed  Udder  (Garget)  cured  in 
12  hrs.  Also,  cures  Rheumatism 
In  pigs  and  other  animals.  No  bad 
smell  or  stain;  fully  guaranteed 
50c.  a  box,  postpaid.  PAbTEURA 
MEDICINE  CO.,  Chittenango,N.Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

and  the  digestibility  or  the  availability 
of  the  foods  furnished. 

We  do  not  claim  that  we  make  the 
best  animal  meal  in  the  world,  but  we 
do  claim  to  have  put  the  first  animal 
meal  or  dried  meat  product  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  country,  advertising  it  and 
introducing  it  as  early  as  1873,  and  we 
have  made  a  study  of  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  think  that  we  have  got 
a  preparation  that  is  pretty  nearly  right. 
Still,  we  are  open  to  suggestions  and  im¬ 
provements,  and  aim  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times.  w.  h.  bowker. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  we  stated  at  the  time, 
the  analyses  were  furnished  by  Mr.  H. 
M.  Cottrell  who  collected  them  from 
various  sources — chiefly  from  statements 
made  by  experiment  stations. 

Butter  from  Potatoes. — On  page  195, 
M.  A.  G.  tells  his  experience  in  making 
butter  while  feeding  raw  potatoes.  My 
first  experience  the  past  winter,  was 
similar  to  his  only  after  churning  about 
50  or  60  minutes,  I  became  discouraged 
and  added  hot  water  until  the  butter 
gathered  in  good  shape.  After  removing 
the  butter  from  the  churn,  I  found  that 
the  temperature  of  the  buttermilk  was 
about  76  degrees.  After  that,  I  com¬ 
menced  churning  at  a  temperature  of  76 
to  78  degrees,  and  the  butter  came  in  12 
to  15  minutes  and  was  solid  and  of  as 
good  color  as  one  often  sees  in  winter, 
without  the  use  of  artificial  color.  We 
have  had  no  ill-flavored  butter.  One  of 
our  customers  said,  “  Why  is  it  that  your 
butter  is  so  nice  and  solid,  while  the 
other  butter  that  we  get  is  so  soft  ?”  We 
keep  one  cow  and  feed  one-half  to  three- 
quarter  bushel  potatoes,  and  two  quarts 
rye  and  wheat  bran,  at  two  feeds,  with 
clover  hay.  l.  w  mce. 

Wilawana,  Pa. 

“  A  New  Stock  Food.” — A  man  in  this 
section  has  been  introducing  what  he 
calls  a  new  stock  food.  He  says  that  it 
contains  ginger,  sulphur,  charcoal,  salt¬ 
peter,  gentian  root,  burdock  root,  dan¬ 
delion  root,  salt,  pepper,  and  several 
other  ingredients  that  I  can’t  remember, 
besides  two  or  three  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  keep  secret.  He  is  taking  orders 
for  this  feed  in  100-pound  packages  at 
$8.50  each.  He  says  that  about  one 
ounce  a  day  fed  to  a  cow,  will  increase 
the  flow  of  milk  very  much,  about  50 
pounds  per  day  for  16  cows,  and  that  the 
butter  fat  will  be  increased  30  per  cent. 
The  claim  is  that  this  food  causes  the 
animal  to  digest  perfectly  and  assimi¬ 
late  all  of  her  feed,  thus  the  benefit. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Is  it  a  fraud 
or  not  ?  e.  h.  b. 

Mt.  Riga,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  food  is  not  worth  any 
such  price.  The  formula  often  printed 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  can  be  made  at  much 
less  expense,  and  is,  probably,  just  as 
good.  The  “  claims  ”  made  for  it  are 
unreasonable.  We  do  not  believe  that 
they  can  be  made  good.  One  way  of 
conducting  this  business  is  to  send 
agents  through  a  section  to  sell  all  they 
can,  and  then  never  go  back  for  another 
sale. 

Caked  Udder  and  Garget. — What  is 
the  cause  of,  and  remedy  for,  caked 
udder  and  garget  ?  I  have  two  cows 
afflicted,  one  has  dropped  a  calf,  the 


" BIG  FOUR”  to  ST.  LOUIS. 

“NO  TUNNEL  ROUTE.” 

The  National  Republican  Convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  10,  1896. 
There  will  be  many  thousand  people  in 
that  city  on  that  occasion.  The  “  Big 
Four  ”  offer  to  the  public  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  line  to  St.  Louis 
with  elegant  Through  Wagner  Sleeping 
Car  service  and  unexcelled  Dining  Car 
service  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Washington  and  all  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  cities. — Adv. 


other  is  just  running  dry  to  calve  in  a 
few  weeks.  J.  k. 

North  Kingston,  N.  S. 

R.  N.-Y. — Any  one  of  several  causes 
may  cause  garget — injury  to  the  udder, 
neglect  in  milking,  or  leaving  too  much 
milk  in  the  udder,  or  leaving  it  too  long, 
especially  when  drying  off  the  cow, 
overfeeding,  etc.  Give  the  cows  a  laxa¬ 
tive  diet,  avoiding  anything  heating  like 
corn  meal.  Rub  the  udder  thoroughly 
but  gently  with  camphorated  spirits. 
Unless  the  case  is  very  bad,  a  hungry 
calf  will  do  good  work  in  kneading  the 
udder.  Keep  the  cow  from  cold  storms 
or  drafts,  and  milk  as  clean  as  possible. 

“Farm  Poultry.” — A  writer  in  The 
Iowa  Homestead  relates  the  following 
incident : 

Inquiring  of  a  poultry  dealer  the  other  day  as 
to  whether  he  was  getting  as  many  chickens  now 
as  formerly,  he  replied  :  “  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  get 

enough  to  supply  the  home  demand.”  “Why,” 
said  I,  “do  the  town  people  like  chickens  so  well 
as  that  ?”  He  replied,  “  I  do  not  sell  very  many 
to  the  people  here  in  town.  My  best  customers 
are  the  farmers.  I  have  sold  as  high  as  three 
dozen  to  one  man,  and  chickens  are  engaged 
away  ahead.”  “  Choice  breeds  ?”  I  said.  “Not 
much,”  he  l’eplied  ;  “  they  take  anything  they 
can  get.  Why,  I  have  actually  sold  chickens 
to  men  from  whom  I  have  bought  them  earlier  in 
the  season.” 

It  must  be  pleasant  to  live  in  a  country 
and  be  in  a  business  that  will  permit  such 
transactions  as  that !  Surely,  no  busi¬ 
ness  but  farming  would  ever  stand  it ! 

The  Best  Butter  Package. — Which 
is  the  best  retail  butter  package  for  sum¬ 
mer  use  in  a  private  dairy  trade  ?  b.  r. 

Ans. — I  would  put  up  butter  in  pound 
prints,  using  Carter’s  butter  print,  wrap¬ 
ping  each  pound  neatly  in  parchment 
paper,  printed  with  the  name  of  the 
farm,  and  my  own  name  and  address.  I 
employ  a  good  printer.  I  would  deliver 
butter,  and  it  may  be  kept  in  the  cool 
room,  from  print  carriers,  which  are  sold 
by  all  dairy-supply  houses,  and  made  in 
different  sizes  with  a  capacity  of  20  to 
144  pounds.  A  galvanized  tank  for  use 
in  summer,  holding  5  to  15  pounds  of 
ice,  will  keep  butter  hard  and  in  fine 
condition  several  hours.  This  is  the 
way  all  top-price  butter  is  delivered  in 
Connecticut.  h.  g.  m. 


A  Hard  Cough  distresses  the  patient,  and  racks 
both  Lungs  and  Throat.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
is  the  remedy  wanted  to  cure  your  Cough,  and  relieve 
both  the  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  organs.  The  best 
family  Pill,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative.— Adv. 


Scotch  Collie  Pups 

by  son  of  Champ.  Christopher.  Other  sires  and  dams 
from  Reg.  and  Imp.  stock.  Pups  shipped  safely  to 
distant  points. 

FRED.  G.  BOWMAN,  Sprlngboro  Fa 


COOPER 

Will 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by 

Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex. 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


DIP 


If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send' $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FHANCKLYN,  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 


Reduces  MILK  &  FLESH  K  FLIES 

NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  HORSE 
or  COW  (H  more  milk.) 

ISHOO-FLY1 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  37  States.  If  yonr 
dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  60c.  and  our  agent  in 
your  State  will  express  one  quart.  $1.50  per  gal.  1  gal¬ 
lon  lasts  3  animals  u  season.  Agents  wanted. 
SllOO* FLY  J1FG.  CO.,  1005  Falrraouat  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


OIL 


MEAL. 


/Our  old) 
V  Process/ 


UNSEED 


■For  Horses.  Cows, 
Sheep.  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc. 
Health ,  Strength,  Produc¬ 
tive  Power  to  animals.  For 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  or  Meal 


OIL 


andWhite  Lead 
M  akes  paint  last  for  years 
on  House,  Barn.  Fence, &e 
“  Ready  Mixed  ”  paints 
are  doubtful  quality. 


andWhiteLead  ask  for“Thompson’s,”or  address  mfrs 
17  W.  Diamond  St., Allegheny,  Pa.,  THOMPSON  &  CO 


New  $5  Green  Bone  Cutter. 


Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  Green 
Bones,  per  minute  by  hand.  'Excels 
them  all  In  ease  and  fineness  of  cut. 
$5  with  crank,  $7  with  balance  wheel 
In  place  of  crank.  Get  special  circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNTJM, 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


„  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  its  effects  ana  never  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bluepoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  IB,  1863. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
8pavln  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  s  on  two 
horses  and  it  is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  Bottlo. 

For  sale  by  ail  Druggists,  or  address 
DR.  11.  J.  KJENDA-DZi  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 


CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  In  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  tine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can ;  $3  per  dozen. 
address 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO.. 

20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS 


The  OLSNTANGY  Incubator 
has  proved  to  be  the  beet.  Have 
taken  prise  after  prise.  Brood¬ 
ers  only  $».••.  Before  buying 
elsewhere,  send  for  free  de¬ 
scription  and  testimonials. 
Also  breeder  of  40  varieties  of 
high-class  poultry.  110  yards. 

110  houses.  Address 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardlnqton,  0 


INCUBATOR, 

A  Catalogue  of  64  Pages.  Gives 
full  information  of  cost  of  raising 
poultry  and  al  the  least  expense.  The 
book  is  worth  dollars  to  yon.  Address 

A.F. Williams,  54  Race  St. .Bristol, Conn 


Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 

For  hatching.  $1  per  dozen.  0 

T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


OCAin  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
ocnu  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


EGGS 


R.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  choice  breeding 
stock,  $1  per  sitting.  A  few  Light 
Brahma,  W.  and  B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels, 
at  $1.50;  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1  each. 
Should  like  to  exchange  a  breeding  pen  of  either 
Light  Brahma  or  White  Plymouth  Rocks  for  a  first- 
class  100  Egg  Incubator  in  good  working  order. 

Golden  Dent  Corn  ripens  in  100  days;  75  cents  for 
50  pounds.  S.  A.  LITTLE.  Malcom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  “  Lakeside  ”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2)£  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Svracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGIIEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


JERSEY  BULLS 
ie  ST.  BERNARD 

C.  M.  ACKLEN.  Alberton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 


— Two  pure 
and  two  fl 
DOGS. 


FOR  SALE 


f— 15  A.  J.  C.  C.  .Jerseys,  1  to  15 
months  old,  solid  fawns,  St.  Lam¬ 
bert  and  Pedro  strains:  very  choice.  Write  for  what 
yon  want.  EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOH  SiLLE. 

FINELY  BRED 

50  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls  50 

OF  VARYING  AGES. 

Will  sell  for  the  next  30  days  at  reduced  prices  in 
Order  to  Close  Them  Out. 

ADDRESS 

THE  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr..  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  •  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  houso  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


When  In  doubt  as  to  buying  thoroughbred  live  stock 
write  to  Wills  A.  Seward,  207  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  No 
charge  to  purchaser,  except  when  examined.  Orders 
booked  for  young  stock  from  Willswood  Herds. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle - 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
and  prices  will  please  you; 
taking  orders  now.  to  be  filled 
when  pigs  are  eight  weeks, 
mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


—Purebred  POLAND- 
CHINA  PIGS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

If.  H.  GATES  JSc  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


—FINE  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS, 
not  akin.  J.  M.  DANIELS,  Box 
206,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  best  egg  producers;  eggs,  $1  per  13. 

E"'^iac£  B.  S.  COLE,  Harmans,  Md, 

BROWN  LEGHORNS,  best  layerson  earth  R.-C., 
15  eggs,  $1.50.  MYRA  V.  NORYS,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 

from  healthy  and  vigorous  stock  of  fine  breeding,  at 
$1  per  13.  O.  N.  BRA1NARD,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


W.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DU.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machlas,  N.  Y 


Rare  BIRDS  FOR  SALE.— Show  Birds.  Breeding 
Stock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm.  Orangeville, Pa 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  $  15,  $3  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c.,  cir.  free. 


Every  Bee-Keeper  §t  BEE  HIVES 

Shipping  Cases,  Frames,  Etc.  Strong  service- ^  t>  t  rnnc  nr\  „  „ 

able  and  convenient.  Write  for  our  price  list.  vx.  £>.  LnWlo  CU.?Box  20  Watertown,  Wis. 


REID 


!S  PEERLESS  GRE 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Especially  adapted  to  operating  with  water 
alone.  The  cans  have  the  largest  cooling  surface,  and  are  the 
easiest  cleaned.  Arranged  in  pairs,  with  large  space  between  and 
at  the  rear  of  them,  thus  insuring  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milk 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  cream.  The  Peerless  embodies 
everything  that  is  desirable  in  a  creamery  for  the  dairy  or  family. 
Get  it  and  you  get  the  best.  adcmto  m/Au-rrn 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Abh.fi  /  o  WAN  I  ED. 

A.  H.  REID.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Elgin.  Ill. 


HAVE  YOU  0NEorM0RE  COWS? 

T  t t-  -  Al r r-  .  .  -  -  -  .  . 


If  so,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  household  or  dairy,  you  should  know  of  the 

CENTRIFUGAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


The  De  Laval  Separators  save  at  least  Ten  Dollars  per  Cow  per  year  over  and  above 
any  other  Separator  or  Creaming  System.  All  other  Separators  are  merely  inferior  imitations 
or  infringe  the  De  Laval  patents.  Many  users  have  already  been  enjoined. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  any  desired  particulars.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  as  a  condition  of  sale. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  I 

74  Cortlandt  St.,  Nsw  York. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
ELGIN, ILL 


ALOGUE  and  any  desired  particulars.  SATISFACTION  GUARA 

THE  DE  LAYAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLKSA  M)  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  154  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samplc- 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  No.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  > 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Accents  (Women. 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  In  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Good 
Incomes,  big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  Good'J’eas  and  Coffees. 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
Hie.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  M-pound  Best  Imported  Tea.  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
;>1  &  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  2811.  Rural. 


Will  not  “roll  in”  because  dollars 
NEVER  do  that,  but  you  may 

MAKE  AND  SAVE  many 
dollars  by  using  the  most  perfect  farm  machinery  made. 

Osborne’s  COLUMBIA  Binder 

width  platform,  conveyor  and  elevator.  It  only  has  to  elevate  the  grain  28  lnciies  T  . 
less  than  the  average  machine— hence  the  power  required  is  less.  Bess  teVl  vnn  nU  its  rrood 
draft.  Then  too  it’s  lighter  than  others— that  saves  more  draft.  But  we  cnn  1  iuU  C97 

qualities  in  one  small  ad.  Write  for  our  free  book  On  farm  machinery  NO.  z/. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Ten  Farmers’  Wives 


WANTED 


You  can  assist  ns  by  sending  us  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  ten  reliable  farmers'  w'ves  likely  to  be  in¬ 
terested  In  our  revised  tea  and  coffee  club  order 
circular  for  Farmers’  Grange  anti  Alliance 
Buyers.  By  complying  with  the  above  we  will  send 
you  a  beautiful  panel  picture,  large  size,  14  x  28 
inches,  suitable  to  frame.  Old  Reliable  House. 
Highest  reference.  KM  PI  KE  CITY  TEA  CO.,  28 
Be  Peyster  Street,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY 

FOR 


New  Dutton 
Mower  Knife 
Grinder. 


OUR  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST. 

Binders, 

Mowers, 

Reapers 

Disk  Pulverizers. 


WRITE  FOR  IT.  ADDRESS 


Toledo ,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh ,  Pa.;  Harrisburg ,  Pa.,  or  Batavia ,  N.  Y. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 


Send  for  Special 
Circular. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO„ 

U1GGANUM.  CONN. 

^LrGEsRN  Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis¬ 
tances 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


made  onivbv  Times  Plow  (KO.  Boston  and  flew  York. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER. 


We  Deliver 
Freight  Paid 
to  any  Railroad 
Station. 


Also,  Hand  or 
One-Horse 
Steel 

Lawn  Rollers. 


Will  Distribute 
Spring  Grain, 
Grass  Seed 
or  Dry 
Fertilizers. 


-  A  . 


Over  6,000 
in  Use  show 
No  Failure. 


JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY,  RARITAN,  N.  J. 


It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  In  ona 
operation. 

Nio  more  cutting  seed 
by  hand, 

It  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  as  if  done  by  hand. 

It  leaves  the  Held  with 
its  work  done  complete. 

Tho  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

LANO  IMPLEMENT  CO..  66  Plain  Street.  Plano.  III. 


ATTENTION ! 

Schwingel’s 
Combined 
Potato 
Implements 

are  the  leaders  for  1896.  Do  not  try  to  grow  potatoes 
without  one  of  our  machines.  This  cut  shows  only 
our  Moldboard  Coverer  and  lllller. 
rOur  Catalogue  tells  all  about  our  Disk  Machines. 
Fertilizer  Sower  and  Coverer.  etc.  All-Steel  Reversible 
Moldboards,  Positive  Underdraft  rigging,  lever  depth 
regulator,  convertible  into  cither  Marker  or  Furrower, 
Coverer.  Hiller  and  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Simple, 
practical,  durable,  cheap  in  price  only.  Free  catalogue 
for  the  asking.  Address  the  Manufacturer  &  Patentee. 
EDW  C.  SCHWINGKL.  129  Main  St.,  Dansville.  N. Y. 


POTATO 

GROWERS 


Made  formerly  by  D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  and  recently  purchased  by  us,  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  invented 
for  use  in  culture  of  grapes  and  berries,  and  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows,  the  grape  hoe 
will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds  that  remain 
under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and  posts, 
and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to  the 
vines.  The  Hoe  is  guided  in  and  out  around 
post  and  vine  by  the  Disc  Castor  Wheel,  to 
which  the  handle  is  attached.  The  horse  is 
hitched  to  one  side  of  the  pole,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  hoe  to  work  under  the  vines  or 
bushes,  and  without  injury  to  them  from  horse 
orwhiflletree.  The  saving  in  time  and  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool.  We  can  refer 
to  some  of  the  most  successful  grape  and  berry 
growers  in  the  country. 

Write  for  further  information,  and  Cata¬ 
logue  R,  of  all  our  implements. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  YANKEE  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


THE  STANDARD  SWIVEL  PLOW 
OF  AMERICA. 


Sizes  for 
One,  Two 
or 

Three  Horses. 


Patent  Spring  Foot  Latch,  Automatic  Jointer,  Straight  Steel  Coulters  or  Rolling 
Caster  Coulters,  and  all  the  late  improvements. 

fHE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO.,  Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  how  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


1  5  Per  Cent  More  Butter 


.  .  .  H  THE  .  . 

«VT 

‘  United  States  Separator. 

We  are  highly  gratified  with  the  results  obtained  with  the  No.  7 
Improved  U.  S.  “  Midget”  Separator.  We  have  made  15  per  cent,  more 
butter  with  the  same  cows  and  feed  than  we  did  on  the  milk  setting 
process.  Then  the  improvement  in  quality  fully  pays  for  the  cost. 
Can’t  get  enough  butter  now  for  our  customers. 

The  Separator  is  easy  to  operate,  thorough  in  separation,  and  very 
easily  and  quickly  cleaned.  No  complicated  machinery  to  take  apart 
and  wash — only  three  pieces.  From  our  experience  with  the  No.  7 
United  States  Separator  we  would  not  take  double  the  cost  and  dis¬ 
pense  with  it ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  brother  farmers  and  butter 
producers,  we  heartily  recommend  its  purchase  and  use. 

M.  W.  BROWN  &  SON, 

March  18,  1896.  Scioto,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  Improved  U.  8.  Separator  Stands  on  its  Own  Bottom. 
Made  in  three  dairy  sizes,  and  also  for  factory  use. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  where  we  have  none. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls ,  Vt. 


tore 

..rains 

Are  often  required  to  determine 
what  shall  be  "kept  out”  of  a  har¬ 
vester  than  to  say  what  shall  “go 
into”  it.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  tne 
wrong  thing — and  the  wrong  tiling 
has  such  an  inviting  appearance — 
that  less  experienced  manufacturers 
than  the  McCormick  Co.  frequent¬ 
ly  find  themselves  "putting  their 
foot  in  it”  and  building  a  machine 
one  season  which  they  are  obliged 
to  abandon  a  season  or  two  later. 

Because  a  good  thing  is  a  good 
thing  in  its  place,  it  doesn't  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
in  a  harvester  or  mower. 

Fight  shy  of  the  machine  whose 
best  recommend  is  that  “it  seems 
to  have  a  bright  idea”  in  its  make¬ 
up.  Remember  this  every  day  in 
the  years-  McCormick  Machines 
will  work  where  others  fail. 

The  makers  of  McCormick  Ma¬ 
chines  have  been  at  it  for  sixty-five 
years.  By  long  experience  they 
have  found  out  how  to  build  the 
best  binders  and  mowers. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower  and 
the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester  are 
unequalled  for  capacity,  light  draft, 
efficiency  of  service  and  long  life. 
Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago. 


Agents  Everywhere. 


Empire  Mowers,  Hsv  Kakes,  Wood  Saws,  Ac.  , , .  — — 

S.  S.  M.KSS1NGK14  SON,  Tatamy, 


TEEL 
•  LAND 
OLLEI 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
,  AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

We  alio  manufacture  Grain  Tbreah- 
era  and  Separatora,  Sweep  Powera, 
1,  2  &  3-horse  Tread 
.  Powera,  Hand  and 
1  Power  Corn  Shell- 
era,  Chilled  Plowa, 
Haiid  and  Power 
Feed  Cutter*, 

^ _  ^Grinding  Mill* 

1  .horse  Cul  ti  v  atora 
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A  MODERN  YANKEE  FARM. 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  A  HARD  SOIL. 

Fertilizer,  Milk,  Butter  and  Ice  Cream. 

Part  II. 

Complete  records  of  the  milk  yields  are  kept — each 
cow’s  mess  being  weighed  and  recorded  twice  a  day. 
The  milk  pails  are  all  brought  to  the  same  weight, 
and  the  finger  on  the  spring  balance  is  turned  back 
so  that,  in  weighing,  the  weight  of  the  milk  alone  is 
indicated. 

The  cows  have  all  been  tested  with  tuberculin,  and 
17  animals  that  reacted  were  slaughtered.  Four  of 
them  were  found  in  bad  condition,  though  externally 
they  seemed  in  good  health.  Mr.  Manchester  said 
that  it  is  remarkable  how  these  cows  could  look  as 
well  as  they 
did,  while  their 
lungs  were  a 
perfect  mass  of 
decayl  The 
others  were  but 
little  affected — 
most  of  them 
so  slightly  that 
the  milk  could 
not  have  been 
considere  d 
dangerous.  All 
the  affected 
animals  had 
been  bought 
from  other 
d  a  i  r  i  e  s — n  o  t 
one  of  the 
homebred  cows 
responding  t  o 
the  test.  O  f 
course  no  cow 
will  be  bought 
hereafter  that 
will  not  pass 
the  tuberculin 
test. 

When  asked 
how  much  the 
State  paid  for 
the  slaughtered 
animals,  Mr. 

Manchester 
said,  “  About 
what  they 
would  sell  for, 
but  not  as  much 
as  their  earning 
capacity  to  us.” 

There  is  room 
for  much 
thought  in  that 
remark.  The 
market  price  of  a  cow  may  be  $40.  That  represents 
her  average  value  as  a  money  earner.  That  is,  the 
average  dairyman  can  make  her  earn,  let  us  say,  $15 
above  the  cost  of  labor  and  food.  Another  dairyman 
may  take  her  and  by  better  and  more  economical 
feeding,  and  by  keener  business  insight  in  selling 
milk,  cream,  or  butter,  make  her  pay  a  profit  of  $25. 
The  market  value  of  the  cow  remains  the  same,  but 
her  earning  capacity  is  largely  determined  by  the 
man  who  handles  her. 

The  tuberculin  test  has  been,  in  one  way,  a  good 
thing  for  the  Manchesters,  since  it  has  enabled  them 
to  guarantee  their  milk  and  cream.  Every  package 
of  butter  or  cream  that  is  sold,  bears  the  legend, 
“Inspected  Dairy,”  and  cards  advertising  the  fact 
that  the  herd  has  been  tested,  are  distributed.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  newspapers  talk  about  testing  cattle  and  the 


dangers  of  tuberculosis,  consumers  are  sure  to  be¬ 
come  more  careful  about  their  milk  supply,  and  the 
“  Inspected  Dairy  ”  is  sure  to  become  more  popu¬ 
lar  as  the  people  have  an  increased  confidence  in  its 
owner. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  ensilage  had  all  been 
fed,  and  the  cows  were  having  early-cut  hay  for  their 
rough  fodder.  For  the  grain  ration,  the  following 
mixture  was  used  :  100  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  125 
gluten  meal  and  100  pounds  wheat  bran.  The  cows 
are  fed  from  three  to  ten  pounds  of  this  mixture  per 
day,  depending  on  the  amount  of  milk  they  give. 
This  seems  to  us  like  a  large  proportion  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  feed  with  hay  and  without  ensilage,  but 
it  was  giving  excellent  results  at  the  pail,  and  the 
cows  were  certainly  in  fine  condition.  This  mixture 


seems  to  be  death  to  calves,  however,  and  no  more 
cotton-seed  meal  will  be  fed  to  young  stock. 

The  hay  crop  was  short  last  year,  and,  naturally, 
the  Manchesters  have  been  looking  about  for  cheap 
hay  substitutes.  When  asked  for  results  in  this  line, 
Mr.  Manchester  said : 

“  Having  more  stock  than  usual  this  year,  and  a 
short  hay  crop,  and  the  ensilage  giving  out,  we  have 
been  feeding  wheat  bran  once  a  day  in  place  of  hay. 
The  cows  like  it,  and  keep  in  good  condition.  As  it 
costs  us  but  $12.75  per  ton,  and  hay  is  worth  $20  per 
ton,  it  makes  quite  a  difference  in  our  feed  bill.” 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  state  of  affairs  when 
wheat  bran  makes  cheaper  “roughage”  than  hay. 
That  certainly  indicates  the  possibility  for  good  hay 
farming  in  New  England  on  drained  swamps  or 
irrigated  meadows. 


‘  ‘  How  do  you  plan  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  in 
summer,”  we  asked. 

“  We  always  plan  for  the  dearth  of  pasturage  that 
usually  occurs  in  August  and  September,  by  putting 
in  several  acres  of  sweet  corn.  We  are  usually  able 
to  sell  most  of  the  corn  at  from  9  cents  to  15  cents  per 
dozen  ears,  wholesale,  and  as  the  stover  will  about 
pay  for  growing,  we  find  it  quite  a  profitable  crop. 
Our  favorite  varieties  in  their  order  of  ripening,  are 
Early  Essex,  Crosby’s  Early,  Potter’s  Excelsior, 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentleman.  We 
use  an  Eclipse  planter,  and  it  works  well  in  our  rough 
country.  We  always  have  to  tar  our  corn  to  keep 
away  crows.  We  use  a  leaky  pail  or  tub,  and  pour 
warm  water  orer  the  corn  ;  then  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  tar  to  a  peck  of  corn.  Vigorous  stirring  will 

give  it  all  an 
even  coat . 
Then  we  sift 
wood  ashes  on 
it, stir  until  dry, 
sieve  the  corn, 
and  we’re  never 
troubled.” 

“  Have  you 
ever  tried  grow¬ 
ing  any  other 
crops  among 
the  corn  ?  ” 

“  Last  year 
we  grew  a  good 
many  dollars’ 
worth  of  Hub¬ 
bard  squashes 
and  citrons  in 
our  sweet  corn, 
with  practical¬ 
ly  no  expense, 
as  the  seed  was 
mixed  in  the 
fertilizer  tank. 
They  do  not 
bother  the  cul¬ 
tivator  or  hoe¬ 
ing  machine, 
and  the  plants 
in  the  outside 
rows  run  off  in¬ 
to  the  meadow 
or  on  to  the 
fences  and 
grow  as  well  as 
in  the  garden. 
We  fertilize  the 
cornwell,  most¬ 
ly  with  stable 
manure,  and 
like  to  get  two 
crops  off  the 
same  land 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  sent  us  two  half  pint  papers  of  4  Cut  Short  or 
Corn  Hill”  beans.  We  threw  them  into  the  fertilizer 
tank  of  the  corn  planter.  They  came  up  finely  and 
bore  heavily,  using  the  corn  stalks  for  poles  without 
injuring  the  corn.  This  year  we  expect  to  plant  a 
quantity  with  the  corn,  and  shall  cut  them  into  the 
silo  with  the  corn  hoping  to  make  a  more  nitrogenous 
fodder  at  little  cost,  save  for  seed  and  extra  fertilizer. 
As  they  are  in  the  green  bean  stage  at  the  time  of  corn 
cutting,  we  hope  that  they  will  be  palatable,  especially 
if  we  mix  the  grain  ration  with  the  ensilage.” 

As  stated  last  week,  the  Manchesters  are  making 
more  of  the  potato  crop  than  they  used  to  do.  They 
find  that  potatoes  of  excellent  quality  will  grow  on 
their  soil,  and  their  intention  is  to  grow,  in  addition 
to  their  main  crop,  a  number  of  standard  varieties  fqr 
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seed.  The  fertilizer  described  last  week,  is  liberally 
used.  They  have  just  bought  a  Robbins  potato 
planter,  and  though  their  land  is  rough  and  hilly, 
they  hope  to  beat  Chapman’s  9-cent  potato  crop.  Mr. 
Manchester  gives  the  following  notes  of  potato  ex¬ 
perience  : 

“  We  find  it  pretty  hard  work  to  get  pure  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  We  are  afraid  that  many  dealers  don’t  know 
their  own  varieties.  In  one  lot  of  four  barrels  of 
Early  Ohio  bought  this  year,  we  picked  out  one  bushel 
of  New  Queen,  with  a  few  Polaris.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  shall  not  buy  of  that  man  again.  Many 
farmers  are  learning  that  the  early  potatoes  bring  the 
most  money.  They  can  often  be  sold  before  the  late 
varieties  are  matured.  It  saves  storing,  shrinkage 
and  a  possibility  of  lower  prices.  Even  with  not  quite 
so  large  a  yield,  they  pay  better.  Several  dealers 
have  written  us  “all  sold  out”  or  “nearly  out”  of 
early  potatoes.  We  like  the  Early  Harvest  very  much, 
and  hope  great  things  for  it  this  year.  On  about  a 
half-acre  plot,  we  have  planted  the  following  varie¬ 
ties  to  compare  yield  and  earliness.  Early  Ohio,  Early 
Harvest,  Early  Norther,  Early  Pearl,  Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  Earliest  in  the  World,  Lee’s  Favorite  and  King 
of  the  Roses.  We  have  used  1,000  pounds  of  good 
fertilizer  on  the  plot,  furrowed  deep  and  shall  cover 
or  fill  up  gradually  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  On 
our  trial  grounds  last  year,  of  40  varieties,  Early 
Pearl  outyielded  all,  and  nearly  all  were  handsome, 
marketable  potatoes.  The  Keystone  had  immense 
vines,  and  we  expected  great  potatoes,  but  found  only 
a  few  small  ones.  We  were  never  deceived  quite  so 
badly  before.  We  paid  a  good  price  for  some  new 
Extra  Early  Blush  ;  they  were  not  early,  and  did  not 
yield  half  a  decent  crop.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  efforts  are  made  at  “  Pros¬ 
pect  Hill  Farm  ”  to  grow  a  few  standard  crops,  and 
grow  them  well — just  as  a  manufacturer  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  his  goods  on  scientific  principles.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  Why,  it  means,  buying  the  raw 
materials  at  the  lowest  cash  prices,  and  putting  them 
together  in  the  most  skillful  way,  and  with  most  of 
the  muscular  force  performed  by  engine,  horse  or 
machinery.  It  is  a  mistake  for  a  man’s  hand  ever  to 
work  alone.  It  should  never  undertake  a  job  that 
does  not  have  enough  in  it  to  warrant  the  admission 
of  brain  as  an  equal  partner.  You  will  notice  that  all 
the  crops  on  this  farm  naturally  run  into  the  barn. 
The  sweet  corn  stalks  all  go  there,  and  some  of  the 
money  obtained  for  the  potatoes  will  go  to  buy  grain 
or  pay  the  milkers.  So  that  the  products  of  the  milk 
from  the  40  cows  will  largely  represent  the  farm’s 
profit.  These  products  are  ice  cream,  butter,  sweet 
milk,  pot  cheese,  cream  and  skim-milk.  When  all  the 
customers  are  supplied,  there  is  little  left  for  the  cats 
and  calves.  In  most  of  the  smaller  Connecticut  towns, 
there  is  a  regular  demand  for  skim-milk  at  10  cents  a 
gallon,  which  is  a  greater  value  than  an  ordinary 
calf  can  get  out  of  it. 

We  shall  not  take  time  in  these  articles  to  describe 
the  making  of  any  of  these  products,  except  the  ice 
cream.  That  is  a  feature  of  this  farm,  and  it  is  one 
that  might  well  be  copied  on  many  dairy  farms 
throughout  the  country.  If  any  reader  cares  to  ask 
questions  about  the  other  products,  we  shall  gladly 
answer. 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  the  Manehesters 
open  an  ice  cream  room  in  the  town  where  cream  is 
sold  at  wholesale  or  retail,  and  where  milk,  pot 
cheese,  cream,  butter  or  eggs  are  also  furnished. 
This  year,  the  room  was  opened  April  17.  On  April 
18,  the  sales  amounted  to  $32.89  for  13  gallons  of 
cream,  and  two  gallons  of  ices.  If  the  cream  had 
been  made  into  butter,  it  would  have  made  about  24 
pounds  which,  at  a  wholesale  price  of  23  cents,  would 
have  brought  $5.52.  All  other  materials  used  in  the 
cream  did  not  cost  over  $2.50,  which  leaves  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $14.87  in  favor  of  the  cream,  with  the  cost  of 
labor,  rent  of  store,  and  interest  of  investment  to 
come  out.  That  will  do  to  think  over  until  next  week, 
when  we  shall  try  to  tell  how  the  cream  is  made. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Cheap  Roof  and  Paint. — What  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  roof  for  henhouses,  that  is,  warm,  vermin- 
proof  and  durable?  Would  gas-tar  and  gasoline, 
painted  on  the  inside  of  a  henhouse,  be  better  than 
to  whitewash  with  lime  ?  G.  b.  l. 

Ontario. 

A  Water  Gate. — At  Fig.  103,  is  a  plan  for  a  fence 
across  a  creek  that  runs  through  our  farm.  Every 
spring,  there  is  quite  a  rise  of  water,  and  we  have  to 
take  the  fence  away  in  the  fall  and  rebuild  it  in  the 
spring,  or  else  lose  the  rails.  The  water  was  from 
five  to  six  feet  deep  this  spring,  but  it  soon  goes  down 
again  to  about  one  foot.  At  high  water,  it  is  about 
100  feet  wide.  Do  you  think  that  stone  pillars  built, 
say,  30  feet  apart  with  a  gas  pipe  at  the  top  on  which 
heavy  wooden  gates  are  hung,  would  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  fence  ?  The  high  water  would  push  the  gates 


with  the  current  and  allow  the  water  to  pass.  Some¬ 
times  small  logs  and  stumps  float  down  when  the 
water  is  high.  Do  you  know  of  a  better  plan  ?  Would 
it  be  very  expensive  ?  g.  f. 

Bartonville,  Ont.,  Canada. 

R.  N.- Y. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  those  of  our 
readers  who  can  do  so,  give  us  their  experience  in 
this  matter. 

Wild  Broom  Corn  Pat  ? — Is  it  practicable  to  grow 
broom  corn  on  good  corn  land,  with  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  product  up  at  home  in  the  winter  time,  and 
selling  the  same  to  near-by  markets  ?  Would  it 
likely  succeed  in  the  climate  of  central  New  York  ? 
Would  the  cost  of  machinery  or  lack  of  experience,  be 
a  serious  objection  ?  From  what  I  have  seen,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  intricate  or  costly  affair.  Please 
submit  this  subject  for  consideration.  a  h.  g. 

Oakwood,  N.  Y. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY? 

Shipping  Breeding  Fowls. — I  have  shipped  a  large 
number  of  fowls  to  breeders  and  farmers  in  all  the 
Western  and  Southern  States,  and  never  had  but  one 
injured.  For  one  Plymouth  Rock  cock,  I  make  the 
coop  16  inches  wide,  18  long,  and  20  high.  For  two 
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or  three  hens,  16  inches  wide,  16  high,  and  24  long. 
For  cock  and  two  hens,  same  width  and  length,  but 
20  inches  high.  The  bottom  is  tight,  %-inch  stuff 
with  one  strip  across  each  end  and  one  across  the 
middle,  underneath.  Sides,  ends  and  tops  are  made  of 
plastering  lath  placed  one-half  inch  apart.  No  cloth, 
pasteboard  or  paper  is  used.  The  only  bird  I  ever 
failed  to  land  safe  and  sound  at  its  destination,  was 
placed  in  a  coop  lined  with  cloth  and  open  only  at  the 
top.  It  met  with  disaster  in  a  warm  express  car,  and 
arrived  looking  weary  and  sad,  and  soon  after  turned 
up  its  toes.  I  use  lath  coops  to  conform  to  the  new 
reduced-rate  rule  of  the  express  companies,  and  to 
secure  good  ventilation.  A  fowl  that  can’t  stand 
ventilation  is  of  no  value  as  a  breeder.  The  agents 
of  the  companies  advised  me  to  make  the  sides  of  all 
my  shipping  coops  perpendicular,  and  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  pressure  when  piled  one  upon  another. 
Sometimes  goods  are  piled  about  coops  so  closely  that 
ventilation  must  all  come  from  one  side,  hence  all 
four  sides  should  admit  air.  In  a  properly  constructed 
coop,  a  fowl  will  go  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
country  as  safely  as  to  roost.  fred  grundy. 

A  Calf  Bit. — The  best  bit  for  a  sucking  cow  (page 
271)  is  to  give  her  a  bit  of  weaning  before  she  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  suck.  That  is,  by 
weaning  the  calf  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  I  have  followed 
this  plan  for  over  30  years,  taking  the  calf  from  the 
cow  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped,  or,  at  the  latest,  before 
it  has  had  time  to  suck  the  cow.  The  cow  is  put  into 


a  special  stall  alone,  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
calf  will  be  dropped  in  a  day  or  two,  and  is  fed  and 
cared  for  attentively.  A  small,  sliding  door  is  made 
in  the  side  of  the  pen,  so  that  one  may  see  how  things 
are  going  on  without  disturbing  the  cow.  As  soon  as 
the  calf  is  born,  it  is  picked  up  and  taken  to  a  pen, 
out  of  hearing  of  the  cow,  and  it  is  fed  on  the  milk  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  cow,  beginning  four  hours  after 
the  birth  of  the  calf.  It  is  easily  taught  to  drink,  a 
few  lessons  patiently  and  kindly  given,  without  cuffs 
or  kicks,  or  blows  or  even  hard  words,  being  sufficient 
to  wean  the  little,  often-stupid,  thing.  After  the 
fourth  day,  only  skimmed  milk  is  given,  but  it  is 
warmed  to  the  ordinary  milk  temperature.  Three 
quarts  are  given  at  first,  at  a  meal  twice  a  day,  and 
this  is  steadily  increased  as  the  calf  grows,  and  the 
milk  should  be  continued  for  three  or  four  months. 
This  makes  a  fine  calf,  a  big  frame,  plenty  of  vital 
force,  good  bone,  and  one  without  any  of  those  an¬ 
noying  tricks  that  seem  natural  to  a  calf  which  has 
once  sucked  the  cow.  The  comfort  of  having  such 
animals  in  one’s  herd  ;  all  to  be  trusted  and  free  from 


vices  ;  and  without  any  instinct  of  sucking,  or  even  of 
being  sucked  after  a  few  generations  ;  and  the  profit  of 
it,  are  together  well  worth  the  having,  h.  stewart. 

Silo  for  Small  Herd. — I  wish  that  I  could  say 
something  to  encourage  E.  W.  V.,  page  256,  to  build 
a  silo  for  his  “  six  or  eight  cows.”  I  have  been  just 
where  E.  W .  V.  is  now,  and  found  ic  entirely  practical 
to  use  a  silo.  As  a  few  items  not  often  mentioned  by 
the  advocates  for  the  silo,  I  will  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  “wider”  ration  can  be  fed  where  ensilage  is 
used,  thereby  making  quite  a  saving,  as  the  feeding 
stuffs  rich  in  protein  are  by  far  the  more  expensive. 
As  E.  W.  V.  is  making  butter,  he  will  find  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  “churnability”  of  the  cream.  A 
rectangular  silo  10x10  and  24  feet  deep,  would  contain 
sufficient  for  e  ght  cows,  with  a  chance  to  carry  some 
over  for  summer  feeding.  In  feeding  from  a  silo 
where  two  inches  are  not  removed  every  day,  use 
boards  to  cover  one-half,  changing  back  and  forth 
every  day  or  two,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  level. 
Wisconsin.  chas.  solveson. 

A  Silo  Pays.  —I  don’t  agree  with  S.  C.  H.  on  not  hav- 
ing  a  silo  for  eight  cows.  The  first  cost  may  be  a 
trifle  more  proportionately,  but  it  can  be  saved  in 
labor.  I  built  a  silo  three  years  ago  last  fall,  and  like 
it  better  each  year.  I  could  keep  no  more  than  four 
cows  before  I  built  it,  but  this  winter  I  fed  five  cows, 
four  two-year-olds,  three  yearlings  and  a  bull,  also  a 
pair  of  oxen.  My  silo  is  22  feet  deep,  and  12  feet  in 
diameter.  I  filled  it  full  to  overflowing  from  not  more 
than  three  acres  of  drilled  corn.  I  opened  it  on  .December 
1,  and  have  enough  ensilage  left  to  feed  my  cows  till 
grass  comes.  Besides,  I  have  about  seven  tons  of  hay 
left.  1  sell  butter  to  private  families,  have  no  com¬ 
plaints,  and  some  of  the  parties  are  very  particular. 
If  a  man  can  keep  eight  cows  on  his  farm  now,  he 
can  easily  keep  16  with  a  silo  of  the  proper  dimen¬ 
sions.  I  say  that  it  is  the  best  paying  thing  I  have 
on  the  farm,  because  I  can  winter  my  stock  so  much 
cheaper,  and  can  produce  more  milk  with  less  grain 
than  formerly.  <j,  K> 

Georgetown,  Conn. 

Sunshine  for  the  Stock.— Do  you  see  that  calf 
standing  in  the  sunlight  just  inside  the  open  barn 
door?  Fortunately,  the  barn  faces  south,  and  as  the 
wind  is  in  the  west,  the  calf  has  a  comfortable  place, 
even  though  it  is  zero  weather  outside.  There  it 
stands  and  has  stood  for  an  hour,  chewing  its  cud  and 
blinking  its  eyes,  the  very  picture  of  contentment. 
But  why  is  it  there  ?  Did  its  mother  tell  it  that  a 
sun  bath  would  be  good  for  its  health  ?  Or  has  it,  by 
a  long  course  of  reasoning,  come  to  the  opinion  that 
sunlight  is  beneficial  and,  therefore,  it  stands  there 
from  a  sense  of  duty  ?  How  foolish  !  It  is  instinct, 
the  same  as  it  is  instinct  that  taught  her  to  suck. 

But  every  instinct  found  w  ithin  a  calf’s  hide,  was 
put  there  for  some  good  purpose.  Anything  the 
matter  with  that  proposition  ?  Well,  then,  if  that 
calf  enjoys  the  sunlight,  it  follows  that  it  needs  the 
sunlight.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  for  its 
light,  or  for  its  warmth,  or  for  some  of  its  mysterious 
chemical  properties  ;  it  needs  the  sunlight.  The  calf’s 
mother  and  her  mates  have  the  same  affection  for  it, 
too,  for  this  very  day  they  are  enjoying  the  sun  in  the 
field  and  are  very  reluctant  about  going  back  into  the 
stable  after  a  three-hours’  soak,  even  though  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  warmer  than  the  field  in  which  they  are 
standing. 

Yesterday  the  sun  did  not  shine,  and  although  the 
thermometer  was  15  degrees  higher  than  it  is  now, 
the  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  cows,  as  soon  as 
through  drinking,  were  anxious  to  go  back  into  the 
barn,  and,  of  course,  were  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  the 
same  instinct  with  them,  and  do  you  think  that  it  is 
best  to  deprive  them  of  this  enjoyment,  believing,  as 
we  do,  that  it  pays  us  to  take  thought  for  the  comfort 
of  our  animals  ?  Better  arrange  this  winter  for  the 
cows  to  have  a  bath  on  every  sunshiny  day.  e.  b.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Early  winter  was  the  time  to  think  about 
this.  Possibly  the  appearance  of  the  cattle  as  they 
leave  the  barn  for  pasture,  may  “  rub  it  in.” 

Mulching  the  Garden. — Last  year,  we  determined 
to  see  whether  we  could  not  have  a  garden  without 
the  everlasting  hoeing  that  must  be  resorted  to  if  one 
expects  to  find  where  the  vegetables  were  planted. 
The  experiment  was  carried  out  with  peas,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  squashes,  and  part  of  the  melons.  The 
ground  was  made  fertile  with  good  manure,  and  some 
fertilizers.  As  soon  as  the  plants  were  well  started, 
cut  straw  was  used  in  abundance  for  mulch,  enough 
to  check  any  growth  of  the  weeds.  There  was  no  use 
of  hoe,  or  weeder  on  this  part  of  the  garden.  The 
plants  grew  right  on  without  interruption  from  the 
dry  weather.  In  growth  and  yield,  they  exceeded 
anything  before  grown  in  that  garden.  The  peas 
kept  green,  and  supplied  the  table  well  into  the  sum¬ 
mer.  We  never  had  finer  tomatoes  or  any  freer  of 
rot,  than  were  these,  and  they  fruited  abundantly. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  vines  of  various  kinds,  and 
between  leaves  and  mulch,  there  was  a  total  absence 
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of  weeds,  and  the  melons  grew  by  the  hundred  on  the 
warm,  clean  straw.  For  the  beetles,  striped  and 
otherwise,  we  used  the  airslaked  lime  with  a  little 
sulphur  in  it,  and  ha-1  no  further  trouble  with  them. 
This  reduced  the  work  in  our  garden  to  the  minimum, 
and  our  weed  crop  was  not  known  and  spoken  of  by 
all  men.  We  might  say  here  that  our  currants  and 
berries  of  different  kinds,  are  all  mulched,  thoroughly, 
have  not  been  cultivated  for  years,  and  finer  or  more 
fruit  it  would  be  hard  to  grow.  1  shall  extend  this 
experiment  along  other  lines  of  truck,  the  coming 
summer,  and  hope  that  I  may  be  able,  in  addition,  to 
find  out  how  mulching  succeeds  in  a  wet  summer. 

Portage  County,  0.  JOHN  gould. 

Kaffir  Corn  in  Texas. — For  some  time,  we  ground 
wheat,  Kaffir  corn,  and  corn  in  a  family  grist  mill  by 
hand,  to  take  the  place  of  oatmeal  as  a  breakfast 
dish,  and  found  that  they  were  greatly  preferred  to 
the  prepared  cereals.  Then  we  began  to  use  Kaffir 
corn  for  batter  cakes,  biscuits  and  even  for  light 
bread,  in  each  case,  I  think,  mixing  in  some  flour. 
We  also  used  it  for  waffles,  muffins,  gems,  etc.  We 
have  this  winter  had  it  ground  at  a  steam  mill,  as  it 
gives  a  finer,  better,  bolted  flour ;  but  I  think  not  so 
fresh  and  sweet  as  the  hand  ground.  The  Kaffir  corn 
biscuits,  served  at  the  same  meal  with  white  flour 
biscuits,  are  by  many  preferred.  From  what  I  can 
learn  regarding  the  feeding  quality  of  Kaffir  corn  un¬ 
ground  to  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  in  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  as  compared  with  Indian  corn,  it  is  not  equal  in 
quality,  using  the  same  quantities  The  great  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  Kaffir  corn,  in  this  semi-arid  climate,  is 
always  a  reliable  crop.  We  have  planted  five  or  six 
crops,  and  last  year  we  got  our  best  yield  of  Indian 
corn — 250  bushels  good  corn  from  10  acres. 

Clifton,  Tex.  o.  f.  r. 


SOME  DESIRABLE  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

Such  a  great  collection  of  hardy  perennials  is 
listed  nowadays  in  the  leading  nursery  catalogues, 
that  it  is  puzzling  to  those  not  well  acquainted  with 
this  class  of  plants,  to  make  a  judicious  selection. 
There  are  many  country  homes  where  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  plants  would  look  well.  Here  is  a  list 
of  about  two  dozen  kinds,  which  are  strong  growing 
and  showy,  and  which  need  no  very  great  care  to  get 
them  to  thrive.  To  make  the  list  more  valuable,  I 
will  give  the  months  in  which  they  flower  in  this 
State,  and  the  color  of  the  flowers. 

In  the  month  of  May,  there  are  these  :  Aquilegia 
Canadensis,  the  scarlet  columbine  ;  Armeria  mari- 
tima,  sea  pink,  with  rose-colored  flowers  ;  Dicentra 
spectabilis,  salmon  pink ;  Iris  florentina,  white,  and 
Ajuga  reptans,  blue.  June  gives  a  good  assortment, 
as  follows  :  Astilbe  Japonica,  white  ;  Dicentra  eximia, 
pink  ;  Iris  laevigata,  and  other  Japanese  sorts  of 
varied  colors  ;  Pyrethrum  roseum,  rose,  and  Senecio 
Doria,  yellow. 

With  the  coming  of  July,  the  following  expand  : 
Campanula  grandiflora,  in  both  blue  and  white  flow¬ 
ers.  This  is  now  properly  called  Platycodon  grandi- 
florum,  though  better  known  as  Campanula  ;  Chelone 
barbata,  scarlet  ;  Delphinium  formosum,  and  other 
blue  larkspurs  ;  Liatris  pycnostachya,  lilac  ;  Lychnis 
Chalcedonica,  scarlet ;  Lythrum  salicaria,  purple,  and 
Monarda  mollis,  the  pink  bergamot.  August  makes 
a  good  showing  with  such  sorts  as  Asclepias  tuberosa, 
yellow,  and  incarnata,  flesh  ;  Betonica  rosea,  rose ; 
Funkia  lancifolia,  blue  ;  Perennial  phloxes  in  many 
colors,  and  Spiraea  venusta,  deep  pink.  In  September, 
many  composite  plants  flower,  among  them,  Aster 
Novae — Angliae,  purple ;  Boltonia  latisquama,  lilac  ; 
Monarda  purpurea,  purple  bergamot  and  Solidago 
Canadensis,  one  of  the  yellow  golden-rods.  October 
practically  ends  the  season,  and  we  have  for  this 
month,  Ilelianthus  Maximiliana,  golden  yellow ; 
Tricyrtis  hirta,  flesh ;  Plumbago  Larpentm,  indigo 
blue,  and  Solidago  caesia,  a  beautiful  golden-colored, 
late-flowering  golden-rod. 

As  will  be  noticed,  there  are  one  or  two  golden- 
rods  and  other  native  plants  in  the  above  list.  Other 
pretty  ones  may  be  brought  from  the  woods  and 
fields,  which  are  just  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  one’s 
garden  as  those  from  foreign  lands.  I  have  found 
golden-rods  excellent  plants  for  the  garden,  especially 
when  in  strong  clumps,  to  make  a  good  display. 
Canadensis  is  a  tall  grower,  with  rather  light  yellow 
flowers.  Caesia,  the  later  one  to  flower,  has  rich  yellow 
blossoms  closely  set  along  a  rather  slender,  but  strong 
stem.  It  is  often  in  flower  when  frosts  come. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  of  setting  out  perennials 
and  failing  to  feed  them.  They  will  repay  a  little 
rich  food  occasionally.  As  good  a  way  as  any  of  doing 
it,  is  to  mulch  them  in  the  fall  with  manure.  Acting 
as  a  covering  for  the  winter,  it  is  a  help,  aside  from 
the  enrichment  of  the  ground.  When  spring  comes, 
this  covering  may  be  lightly  forked  in  about  the 
plants,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 
Pennsylvania.  Joseph  jjeehAN, 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  WATER  TANK. 

Water  boxes  made  of  plank  in  the  ordinary  way, 
are  expensive,  not  only  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the 
high  quality  of  lumber  required,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  skilled  labor  needed  to  put  them  together 
properly.  Besides,  they  must  be  strongly  ironed  at 
the  ends.  Tanks  just  as  good  in  every  respect,  and  in 
some  ways  much  better,  may  be  made  of  good,  sound, 
narrow  stuff — 1x4  or  something  similar — by  any  one 
having  a  fair  degree  of  skill  with  square,  saw  and 
hammer.  These  three  tools,  the  lumber  and  a  good 
supply  of  ten-penny  nails,  are  all  that  is  needed.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  lumber  used  be  of  uniform 
thickness,  and  unless  it  has  been  so  sawed,  it  is  better 
to  use  planed  stuff. 

To  make  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  cut  pieces  of  the 
boards  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  bottom,  and  lay 
them  close  together  till  they  make  the  bottom  wide 
enough  the  other  way.  On  these,  lay  closely  together 
another  course  running  crosswise  of  the  first.  Nail 
these  two  courses  together  thoroughly,  and  clinch 
the  nails.  The  bottom  is  now  complete.  To  get 
greater  strength,  for  a  large  tank  two-inch  plank 
should  be  used  for  the  first  course  of  the  bottom  ;  or 
three  courses  of  the  inch  stuff  may  be  used,  putting 
on  the  third  course  crosswise  of  the  second.  Begin 
the  sides  of  the  tank  by  cutting  two  lengths  of  the 
boards  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  bottom.  Lay 
these  flatwise  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bottom,  even 
with  the  edge,  and  at  the  ends,  and  nail  firmly.  Next 
cut  two  pieces  that  will  fit  exactly  between  these  two 
at  their  ends,  and  even  with  the  other  two  edges  of 
the  bottom,  and  nail  firmly.  For  the  next  course, 
first  put  on  two  boards  over  the  last  two  put  on  in  the 
first  course,  and  run  them  out  the  whole  width  of  the 


box.  Fit  two  exactly  between  these  at  the  ends,  and 
exactly  over  those  of  the  first  course,  and  so  on  alter¬ 
nately,  breaking  joints  at  the  corners,  until  the  box  is 
of  the  desired  depth. 

To  make  a  tank  that  shall  be  perfectly  watertight 
and  a  success  in  every  way,  it  is  important  to  make 
every  joint  exact,  to  break  joints  at  the  corners,  and 
to  nail  firmly  all  the  time.  A  box  put  together  in  this 
way,  is  much  stronger  than  the  ordinary  tank  with 
expensive  bolts  through  the  ends.  Of  course,  2x4, 
2x2,  2x3,  or  any  other  such  lumber,  may  be  used  for 
a  tank  of  this  kind,  provided  it  is  straight-edged  and 
of  uniform  thickness.  The  wider  the  stuff  used,  the 
thicker  and  stronger  will  be  the  sides  of  the  tank,  and 
the  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  will  be  its 
contents.  If  desired,  paint  may  be  used  in  the  joints 
and  between  the  layers  of  the  tank,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  any  advantage,  rather,  perhaps,  a  detriment.  We 
are  using  a  box  of  this  kind  made  of  1x4  planed  pine 
fencing,  with  a  double-boarded  lid,  and  it  is  the  per¬ 
fect  milk  tank  for  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  merritt  m.  clark. 


A  LOAD  OF  COLORADO  CABBAGE. 

At  the  Greeley  “  Potato  Day,”  which  was  described 
in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  last  fall,  one  of  the  “  novelties  ”  dis¬ 
played  was  the  great  load  of  cabbage  illustrated  at 
Fig.  101,  first  page.  This  was  part  of  a  crop  grown 
by  F.  W.  Scott. 

I  asked  him,  “  Have  you  learned  anything  new 
about  cabbage  culture  this  year  ?  ” 

“  Why,  yes,”  was  his  reply  ;  “  I  have  learned  that  I 
can  raise  10,000  pounds  more  to  the  acre  by  growing 
my  own  seed.” 

“  How  did  you  do  that  ?  ” 

“I  selected  my  very  finest  cabbages,  and  the  florist 
raised  the  seed  for  me.  Besides  the  extra  amount 
raised,  I  have  derived  another  benefit  from  growing 
my  own  seed.  I  have  a  new  variety  of  cabbage. 
When  my  plants  matured,  I  found  that  I  had  a  cross 
between  the  Flat  Dutch  and  the  Winnigstadt— a  fine 


cabbage,  that  had  the  shape  and  solidity  of  the  Win- 
nigstadt  with  nearly  the  size  of  the  Flat  Dutch.  I 
shall  have  none  of  that  seed  to  plant  next  year,  for  I 
did  not  know  that  I  had  it  this  year — it  came  in  the 
Flat  Dutch  seed — but  I  am  saving  my  finest  specimens, 
and  intend  to  have  the  seed  in  future.” 

“You  estimate  that  you  raised  43,000  pounds  of 
cabbages  to  the  acre  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  did  even  better  than  that ;  on  three  acres 
I  raised  45,000  pounds  to  the  acre.” 

“  How  did  you  prepare  the  ground  ?” 

“  Early  in  the  spring  I  spread  over  the  ground  53 
loads  to  the  acre  of  coarse  stable  manure.  Then  I 
plowed  it  shallow,  flooded  the  ground  well  with  irri¬ 
gating  water,  and  let  it  lie  to  rot.  June  1,  I  plowed 
it  deep,  and  found  the  manure  well  rotted.  Then  I 
prepared  the  ground  to  set  the  plants.  I  have  learned 
that  I  must  be  very  particular  about  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed,  and  also  of  setting  the  plants  of  the 
different  varieties.  I  sow  the  Flat  Dutch  April  20, 
the  Fottler’s  Brunswick  April  25,  and  the  Winnigstadt, 
May  7.  I  set  out  the  plants  of  the  Flat  Dutch  between 
June  10  and  15  ;  the  Brunswick  between  June  15  and 
20,  and  the  Winnigstadt  from  June  18  to  25.  Started 
at  these  times,  the  matured  heads  give  me  the  best 
results  at  shipping  time.” 

“  What  do  you  do  for  the  flea  that  so  often  injures 
the  young  plants  ?  ” 

“  Irrigate  well.  It  is  all  I  need  to  do  ;  the  flea  does 
not  like  the  damp  ground.  Others  sprinkle  them 
with  road  dust  and  coal  ashes,  but  I  depend  on 
irrigation.” 

“  What  do  you  do  for  cabbage  worms  ?  ” 

“  The  blackbirds  take  care  of  them.  They  come  in 
great  flocks  and  devour  the  worms.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  selling  cabbage  at  25  cents 
per  ICO  pounds  ?  ” 

“  There  is  not  a  living  in  it ;  but  I  am  planning  to 
raise  20  acres  next  year,  for  I  shall  hope  lor  better 
prices.”  s.  e.  h. 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

THE  “SLOW  AND  SURE”  IN  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

A  Poor  Man’s  Method  Explained. 

F.  H.  Ballou’s  article  on  strawberry  culture,  on 
page  253,  is  very  interesting.  I  agree  with  him  that 
early  spring  is  the  time  for  planting,  and  would  not 
plant  on  sod  ;  neither  would  I  grow  but  one  crop  be¬ 
fore  the  strawberries.  When  I  get  the  soil  rich 
enough  by  applyiug  barnyard  manure,  bone  and 
muriate  of  potash,  I  grow  two  good  crops  in  spite  of 
blight,  drought,  or  frost.  He  tells  about  digging  the 
plants,  shaking  the  soil  from  the  roots,  putting  them 
between  pieces  of  wet  carpets,  carrying  them  to  the 
packing  shed,  clipping  leaves  and  runners,  shortening 
roots,  putting  into  a  bucketful  of  water,  and  then 
picking  them  out  and  tying  in  bunches  of  25.  This 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  makes  a  great  deal  of 
travel  back  and  forth,  consuming  much  time  which, 
if  paid  for,  would  cost  a  great  amount  of  money. 
This  is  what  I  call  a  “  slow  and  sure  method.”  He 
says,  mark  with  a  line  and  light  hand  marker,  spacing 
the  rows  at  3%  feet.  This  is  altogether  too  wide,  and 
not  one  hired  man  in  100  can  set  a  line  and  have  it 
row  within  gunshot  of  anywhere.  He  does  not  allow 
his  rows  to  be  over  16  inches  wide,  which  leaves  a 
two-foot  space  between  each  two  rows,  one-half  of 
which  is  simply  wasted  ground.  He  could  easily  have 
one-fourth  more  rows  with  correspondingly  increased 
yield,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  pickers  between 
the  rows. 

I  much  prefer  setting  the  plants  with  the  roots  left 
on  full  length,  and  running  straight  down  into  the 
ground,  for  the  reason  that  we  cultivate  within  an 
inch  of  the  plants  on  all  sides,  and  if  the  roots  are 
spread  out  fan-shaped,  such  close  cultivation  will  pull 
out  some  of  them.  Another  reason  is  that  the  ends  of 
the  roots  are  sure  to  be  down  to  damp  soil,  no  matter 
how  dry  it  is  on  top.  He  sets  his  plants  with  a  trowel. 
My  ground  is  stony,  and  after  several  years  of  sore 
knees  and  sore  fingers,  and  jabbing  among  the  stones 
with  a  trowel,  I  quit.  He  seems  to  have  time  to  go 
back  to  the  packing  house  for  a  few  bunches  of  the 
prepared  plants,  every  half  hour  ;  but  a  poor  man  has 
not.  My  method,  in  brief,  is  to  prepare  the  soil  as 
early  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  mark  it  out  in 
rows  32  inches  one  way  and  18  inches  the  other.  Wait 
for  a  cloudy  day,  better  just  before  it  threatens  a 
south  spring  rain.  Have  plenty  of  boys  engaged 
ahead.  One  boy  digs  the  plants  with  a  light  pick,  the 
second  boy  picks  them  up  carefully  and  packs  them 
in  pans  or  potato  crates.  If  the  ground  is  damp,  some 
earth  will  adhere,  but  it  does  not  matter.  These  are 
loaded  into  the  wagon  and  taken  directly  to  the  field. 
These  two  boys  shear  off  all  but  three  green  leaves  and 
no  leaves  showing  a  blight  spot  or  discoloration  are 
ever  left  on.  After  cutting  these  leaves,  they  place 
them  in  pans  which  have  about  an  inch  of  quite  thin 
mud  paste  in  the  bottom.  I  push  a  straight-bladed 

shovel  four  or  five  inches  into  t,he  soil  with  my  foot 
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at  the  crossing  of  the  two  marks.  I  push  the  handle 
from  me,  and  the  third  very  small  boy  who  can  bend 
his  back  very  easily,  being  close  to  the  ground,  takes 
one  of  the  plants  by  the  leaves,  and  gives  it  a  flip  into 
the  hole  at  the  back  side  of  the  shovel  so  that  the 
roots  shall  go  straight  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
I  pull  out  the  shovel,  put  a  foot  each  side  of  the  plant, 
putting  my  whole  weight  on  it.  By  this  method,  I 
can  set  almost  as  fast  as  I  can  walk,  and  rarely  lose  a 
plant.  The  labor  bill  for  the  three  boys’  work  is  only 
$1.50  per  day. 

I  would  caution  any  one  against  using  straw  for 
mulch,  unless  very  sure  there  is  no  Timothy  seed  in 
it.  Timothy  seed,  whether  in  the  straw  or  in  horse 
manure,  which  some  advise  to  use  for  mulch,  will  seed 
a  bed  so  as  to  ruin  it  almost  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Ballou  says,  “  When  warm,  settled  spring 
weather  comes,  the  straw  should  be  carefully  raked 
from  over  the  plants  and  allowed  to  remain  between 
the  rows,  where  it  will  serve  the  triple  purpose  of 
retaining  moisture,  keeping  down  weeds,  and  keeping 
the  fruit  clean.”  In  looking  at  Fig.  78,  one  sees  the 
wide  stretch  of  ground  unoccupied,  and  will  readily 
agree  with  his  reasons  for  removing  the  mulch.  Had 
he  but  a  narrow  path,  why  would  not  the  mulch  be 
much  better  where  it  is  ?  The  plants  will  grow  right 
up  through  it,  the  soil  will  be  kept  soft  and  damp 
around  the  plants,  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the 
row, 'the  fruit  will  be  much  cleaner,  as  it  lies  on  top  of 
the  straw,  and  beating  rains  have  very  little  un¬ 
mulched  surface  from  which  to  spatter  soil  upon  it. 
If  the  mulch  is  too  thick  in  spots,  and  the  plants  are 
not  coming  through,  the  mulch  should  be  loosened  a 
little.  Why  take  off  the  mulch  ?  Cultivating  both 
ways  reduces  the  cost  of  hoeing  three-fourths.  I  grant 
that  Mr.  Ballou  will  raise,  by  his  method,  large  ber¬ 
ries  and  large  crops,  but  that  I  can  get  as  many  or 
more  quarts  at  one-half  the  expense  by  the  “  cut-and- 
cover  ”  process.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism 
on  his  article,  but  a  look  at  the  subject  from  another 
standpoint.  c.  E.  chapman. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILB0RNE. 

Swelled  Sheath  and  Legs  On  a  Horse. 

W.  F.  It.,  Peshtigo,  Wis. — The  sheath  on  my  horse  is  beginning 
to  swell  ;  it  is  about  twice  its  natural  size  now.  He  is  a  lumber 
horse,  and  has  worked  in  the  woods  for  the  past  five  winters.  I-Ie 
has  done  no  work  since  he  came  home  this  spring,  about  a  week 
since.  He  seems  to  be  all  right  otherwise,  with  the  exception  of 
stocking  behind.  His  sheath  swelled  some  last  spring,  also,  but 
not  so  much  as  now. 

The  swelling  of  the  sheath  and  “  stocking”  of  the 
legs,  may  be  due  largely  to  overfeeding  and  idleness, 
or  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.  See  that  the  horse 
has  daily  exercise,  either  light  work  or  turned  into  a 
yard  or  field.  If  his  condition  is  good  and  you  are 
feeding  liberally,  reduce  the  feed.  Give  little  or  no 
corn.  In  his  grain  night  and  morning,  give  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  powders  :  Glauber  salts, 
one  pound ;  powdered  nux  vomica,  four  ounces  ; 
nitrate  of  potash,  six  ounces  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  two 
ounces  ;  mix. 

A  Cribbing  Mare;  Lame  Foot. 

E.  C.  A.,  Aberdeen,  S.  B  —  Some  two  months  ago  I  came  into 
possession  of  a  mare  eight  years  old.  She  is  all  right  except  that 
she  is  cribbing,  and  the  lower  bars  of  her  mouth  are  badly 
swollen.  It  seems  as  though  the  itching  of  the  bars  is,  in  part  at 
least,  the  cause  of  the  cribbing,  as  she  will  grasp  any  outstand¬ 
ing  edge  and  fairly  rub  her  mouth  back  and  forth  on  it.  She  was 
quite  sore  in  her  front  feet  when  I  got  her,  from  constant  use  in 
the  livery  business,  but  has  improved  materially  In  them  since. 
What  should  be  the  treatment? 

Place  the  mare’s  feed-box  on  the  floor,  and  have 
nothing  in  front  higher  than  her  knees,  upon  which 
she  can  crib.  This  will  effectually  prevent  cribbing 
in  the  stable.  Avoid  hitching  out  of  the  stable  where 
she  can  crib.  In  this  way,  the  habit  may  be  broken 
if  not  a  confirmed  cribber.  Have  the  swollen  bars 
lanced  lightly,  to  relieve  the  congestion.  Apply  a  fly- 
blister  around  the  coronet  of  both  front  feet,  and  re¬ 
peat  once  or  twice  if  necessary. 

Blanket  to  Help  a  Horse’s  Coat. 

W.  J.,  Fredon,  A.  J. — I  have  a  very  fine  saddle  horse,  and  I  am 
advised  to  keep  him  blanketed  in  the  stable  so  as  to  keep  his  hair 
healthy  and  glossy.  Does  blanketing  in  wool  or  cotton  produce 
this  effect?  Human  beings  are  directed  to  keep  their  heads  free 
from  close  covering  for  the  same  reason. 

Blanketing  a  horse  gives  the  coat  a  sleek,  glossy 
appearance,  with  only  moderate  grooming.  Extra 
grooming,  without  the  blanket,  will  produce  a  similar 


effect.  A  light  linen  or  hemp  blanket  is  suitable  for 
summer,  and  a  woolen  blanket  during  cold  weather, 
the  weight  of  the  blanket  depending  upon  the  warmth 
of  the  stable,  the  climate,  and  whether  the  horse  has 
been  clipped. 

An  Old  Collar  Gall. 

W.  G.  K.,  Owensburg ,  Ky. — I  have  recently  bought  a  six-year- 
old  mare  that  had  a  very  sore  breast,  probably  caused  by  her 
collar  not  fitting  her.  I  have  tried  almost  everything  to  heal  her, 
but  without  success.  How  can  I  heal  this  sore,  probably  of  long 
standing  ? 

Cover  the  raw  surface  with  finely-powdered  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  12  to  18  hours. 
Then  wash  off  with  warm  Castile  soapsuds,  dry,  and 
dust  over  once  daily  with  iodoform.  If  discharg¬ 
ing  freely,  it  may  be  desirable  to  dust  on  the  iodoform 
twice  daily  for  a  few  days.  If  at  any  time  the  sore  have 
an  unhealthy  appearance,  or  cease  to  improve,  apply 
the  sulphate  of  copper  again  ;  but  only  a  single  appli¬ 
cation  at  one  time. 

Wolf  Teeth  Again ;  Lumpy  Eyes. 

0.  F.  JR.,  Clifford,  Texas. — I  have  a  fine  filly  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age,  that,  for  two  months,  has  been  reported  to  be 
afflicted  with  “wolf  teeth,”  .‘‘blind  teeth,”  etc.;  but  I  failed  to 
learn,  upon  inquiry,  that  there  were  any  symptoms  except  “  weak 
eves  ”  or  “  watery  eyes.”  There  are  “lumps ’’below  each  eye, 
which  are  hard,  roundish — apparently  attached  to  the  bone — one 
about  the  size  of  a  half  of  a  hen’s  egg,  the  other  smaller.  Both 
are  increasing  in  size.  What  are  they  ?  What  causes  them  ?  Is 
there  a  cure  ?  If  so,  how  should  they  be  treated  ? 

The  “  wolf  teeth”  certainly  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trouble.  As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  these 
columns,  the  so-called  “  wolf  teeth  ”  are  simply  rudi¬ 
mentary  teeth  which  are  harmless,  and  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  disease  of  the  eyes  or  other  organs.  Run¬ 
ning  or  weeping  eyes  may,  however,  be  due  to  the 
upper  back  molar  teeth,  which  are  situated  directly 
below  the  eye,  and  are  cut  when  the  colt  is  three  to 
four  years  old.  For  the  lumps  under  the  eyes,  if  they 
continue  to  increase  in  size,  I  would  advise  you  to 
take  her  to  a  competent  veterinarian  for  treatment. 


How  to  Kill  Cabbage  Insects. 

M.  W.  W.,  Vienna,  Va. — How  can  I  spray  cabbages  to  destroy 
the  various  enemies  to  their  growth  and  perfection?  Is  Paris- 
green  a  safe  insecticide  for  that  plant  ?  What  is  better,  or,  at 
least,  safer  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLING  ERRAND. 

What  insecticides  shall  be  used  “to  destroy  the 
various  enemies  to  the  growth  and  perfection  ”  of  cab¬ 
bages,  depends  entirely  upon  what  kind  and  the 
nature  of  the  insects  which  may  be  at  work  upon  the 
plants.  There  is  no  one  insecticide  that  is  the  best 
for  all  occasions,  whatever  the  insect  that  may  be  at 
work.  Kerosene  emulsion  comes  the  nearest  to  being 
a  general  panacea  of  this  sort.  Make  it  according  to 
the  Hubbard-Riley  formula,  so  often  quoted  in  bulle¬ 
tins  and  the  agricultural  press,  and  dilute  it  with 
about  10  parts  of  water.  When  poured  around  the 
base  of  the  plant,  this  emulsion  may  check  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  cabbage  maggots  on  the  roots,  but  an 
emulsion  made  with  crude  carbolic  acid  (one  pound  of 
soap,  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  one  pint  of  the 
acid,  all  thoroughly  agitated  and  diluted  with  25  or 
30  parts  of  water)  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  injected 
into  the  soil  under  the  roots  with  the  McGowen  in¬ 
jector,  will  prove  much  more  effectual  against  the 
cabbage  maggot  than  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

For  the  green  worm  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  Paris- 
green,  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  flour,  and 
dusted  on  when  the  dew  is  on,  or  mixed  with  water 
(one  pound  to  150  gallons),  and  sprayed  on,  is  the  best 
insecticide  to  be  applied  before  the  plants  begin  to 
head.  If  the  green  caterpillars  are  checked  in  this 
way  when  the  plants  are  young,  there  will  not  often 
be  any  occasion  to  fight  them  on  the  headed  plants. 
Some  scruple  against  the  use  of  this  poison  on  cab¬ 
bages,  but  there  is  no  danger  before  heading  begins, 
and  it  has  been  shown  by  experiment,  that  a  person 
would  have  to  eat  more  than  a  barrel  of  heads  thus 
treated  at  one  meal,  to  get  enough  arsenic  to  kill  him. 
It  is  said  that  many  of  the  largest  market  gardeners 
in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  use  the  Paris- 
green  freely  on  the  young  plants.  Hot  water  (130  de¬ 
grees  F.)  pyrethrum  powder,  or  kerosene  emulsion 
may  be  effectually  used  to  kill  the  worms  on  the 
headed  plants.  If  the  children  could  be  interested  in 
catching  the  lively  yellow  butterflies  flitting  here  and 
there  over  the  cabbage  patch,  stopping  to  drop  one 
of  their  pretty  eggs  now  and  then,  with  a  butter¬ 
fly  net,  the  numbers  of  the  greedy  worms  would  be 
very  materially  lessened.  This,  and  the  other  kinds 
of  caterpillars  that  feed  upon  the  cabbage,  are  the 
only  enemies  of  the  plants  that  can  be  successfully 
fought  with  the  Paris-green.  The  poisonous  insecti¬ 
cides  are  only  for  those  insects  that  bite  off  and  chew 
their  food. 

The  cabbage  is  often  attacked  by  two  insects  which 
suck  their  food  through  long  beaks  that  pierce  the 
outer  skin  of  the  plant,  and  pumpout  the  juices  ;  thus 
these  insects  are  incapable  of  eating  the  poisonous 
particles  with  which  a  leaf  might  be  coated.  This 
very  important  distinction  in  theiway  insects  feed,  is 


not  understood  by  a  large  majority  of  those  most 
interested.  One  of  the  sucking  insect  pests  of  the 
cabbage,  is  as  yet  a  Southern  insect ;  I  refer  to  the 
Harlequin  Cabbage  bug.  It  is,  probably,  the  worst 
cabbage  pest  of  the  South,  for  it  is  not  very  suscept¬ 
ible  to  the  insecticides  that  are  ordinarily  used  to  kill 
sucking  insects.  The  only  sure  method  of  controlling 
it  is  to  hand-pick  the  bugs,  beginning  early  in  the 
season  so  as  to  get  as  many  as  possible  of  the  old  bugs 
which  hibernated,  to  prevent  their  laying  eggs  for 
the  future  generations.  The  other  sucking  insect,  the 
Cabbage  Aphis  or  plant-louse,  attacks  cabbages  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  is  often  very  destructive. 
It  may  be  the  most  successfully  checked  by  the  thor¬ 
ough  and  frequent  use  of  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

Crickets  as  Strawberry  Pickers. 

E.  G.,  Moons,  N.  Y. — What  can  I  do  to  protect  my  strawberries 
from  the  crickets  ?  They  are  the  worst  enemies  to  strawberry 
culture  that  we  have  here.  They  eat  them  in  both  the  green  and 
ripe  state.  I  grow  Bubach,  with  Miner  to  fertilize  them,  also 
Gandy.  I  find  that  the  Gaudy  will  escape  serious  injury  on 
account  of  lateness,  when  the  others  will  be  nearly  ruined. 

Ans. — It  is  not  often  that  the  companionable  and 
familiar  chirp  of  the  cricket  presages  harm  to  our 
cultivated  crops.  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  record 
only  one  or  two  cases  where  the  cheerful  little,  brown 
creatures  have  done  noticeable  damage.  In  1887,  they 
infested  cotton,  tobacco  and  potato  fields,  and  gar¬ 
dens  in  one  locality  in  Louisiana.  The  usual  methods 
of  rapid  cultivation,  large  flocks  of  poultry,  and  num¬ 
erous  birds  failed  to  keep  them  in  check,  so  thick  did 
they  get.  In  Bulletin  33  of  the  Indiana  Experiment 
Station,  Mr.  Webster  states  that  crickets  had  long 
been  accused  by  growers  of  eating  the  fruits  of  the 
strawberry ;  but  no  one  had  actually  seen  them  at 
work  on  a  berry.  In  1886,  Mr.  Webster  caught  one  at 
work  destroying  a  berry.  This  observation  and  E.  G.’s 
query,  show  that  strawberry  growers  must  count  the 
crickets  among  the  insect  enemies  of  their  fruit.  The 
only  recommendation  which  seems  to  me  practicable 
for  combating  these  little  chirpers,  was  suggested  by 
the  late  Dr.  Riley  in  his  answer  to  complaints  from 
the  Louisiana  sufferers  in  1887.  The  method  was  to 
make  a  poisoned  bran  mash  by  thoroughly  mixing 
with  dry  bran  enough  Paris-green  to  give  the  whole 
mixture  a  decided  green  color  (an  equal  amount  of 
white  arsenic  would  answer  as  well  and  be  cheaper), 
and  then  add  sufficient  water  to  make  a  bran  mash. 
The  addition  of  a  little  sugar  or  molasses  might  make 
the  mixture  more  attractive  to  the  crickets.  Dis¬ 
tribute  this  poisoned  mash  in  tablespoonfuls  among 
the  infested  strawberry  plants.  Use  it  liberally,  and 
keep  all  domestic  animals  away.  If  applied  towards 
night,  it  will  not  dry  out  so  quickly.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  fighting  cutworms,  and  I  think 
that  it  will  prove  an  efficient  check  for  the  crickets. 

m.  v.  s. 

Acid  Phosphate  and  Green  Crops  for  Sourness. 

L.  A.  B.,  Nimmo,  Va.— 1.  Will  the  continued  use  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  have  any  bad  effect  on  land  ?  2.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
farmers  in  this  vicinity,  that  green  crops  plowed  in,  unless  fol¬ 
lowed  with  an  application  of  lime  or  something  else  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  will  sour  the  land  and  promote  the  growth  of  sorrel.  Is 
this  true  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  long-continued  use  of  acid  phosphate 
alone  on  land,  would  be  injurious  to  the  extent  that 
it  lacks  provision  for  a  “  balanced  ration  ”  for  any 
crop.  On  some  soils,  this  would  be  far  more  serious 
than  on  others,  as  some  contain  more  potash  than 
others.  2.  The  condition  of  the  crop  plowed  under, 
as  also  the  soil  when  the  plowing  is  done,  are  factors, 
regulating  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  acidity  of  the  soil.  A  heavy  crop  of  green 
succulent  matter,  turned  under  when  land  is  wet,  and 
temperature  high,  would  be  poorer  farming  than  the 
continued  use  of  acid  phosphate  alone.  As  fine  a 
stand  of  sorrel  as  I  ever  saw,  was  produced  by  the 
use  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre  of  dissolved  animal  bone, 
on  land  that  was  too  wet  at  the  time.  The  use  of 
lime,  subsequently,  failed  to  eradicate  the  sorrel,  but 
400  pounds  of  kainit  per  acre  left  not  a  vestige.  There 
is  a  whole  world  of  difference  as  to  the  value  of  a 
green  crop  plowed  in,  when  the  stage  of  maturity  of 
the  crop  is  considered.  At  certain  periods,  the  water 
in  such  green  crops  is  greatly  in  excess,  and  their 
value  relatively  small,  and  vice  versa.  The  former 
condition  would  require  lime  and  plenty  of  it ;  the 
latter  none.  j.  w.  kerb. 

The  Squash  and  Its  Enemies. 

G.  G.  B„  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.—  I  intend  planting  about  six 
acres  to  either  Marrow  or  Hubbard  squashes.  Which  would  you 
advise  ?  What  insects  will  be  liable  to  attack  them,  and  how 
shall  I  exterminate  them  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  N.  HALLOCK. 

G.  G.  B.  should  go  slow  if  this  is  his  first  attempt  to 
grow  squashes  in  quantity  ;  but  if  he  persist,  this 
may  help  him.  Many  acres  are  grown  in  this  town. 
The  Boston  Marrow  yields  most,  the  Hubbard  brings 
a  little  the  most.  All  growers  of  six  acres  of  squashes 
have  squash  houses,  where  they  are  stored  before 
frost,  kept  warm  and  dry  by  stove  heat,  and  mar¬ 
keted  through  the  winter.  They  plant  a,bout  the  last 
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week  in  June,  oKfirst  week  in  July,  wlien  they  avoid 
the  striped  bug  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  soil  being 
warm,  the  squashes  soon  grow  beyond  them.  If  the 
striped  bug  is  bad,  they  are  dusted  with  airslaked 
lime  or  tobacco  dust.  The  next  thing  here,  that 
attacks  the  vines,  is  the  borer  in  the  root  that  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  root  stalk  near  the  ground,  works  its 
way  through  the  stalk,  and  if  not  killed,  kills  the 
plant.  For  this  -enemy,  constant  watchfulness  must 
be  given,  and  he  is  easily  discovered  by  the  excretions 
at  the  place  he  keeps  open.  These  insects  may  go  in 
at  all  the  joints  of  the  vine  and  leaf.  When  found,  a 
slit  is  carefully  cut  lengthwise  of  the  stalk,  and  the 
worm  killed.  Sometimes  I  use  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
blade,  and  thrust  it  in  the  stalk  until  I  think  that  I 
have  struck  the  grub.  A  cluster  of  stout  needles  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  apart,  thrust  in,  is  another  good 
instrument ;  but  kill  him  you  must.  Next  comes  the 
stink  bug  of  some.  This  fellow  is  not  so  easily  got 
rid  of,  as  he  does  not  chew,  but  sucks,  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  be  poisoned.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  used  to  some 
effect.  Searching  for  and  destroying  the  eggs  is  likely 
to  help  keep  them  in  check  ;  but  it  is  a  fight  all 
through  if  they  are  plenty.  I  would  advise  getting 
Station  Bulletin  No.  75,  September,  1894,  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  which  will  give  results  of  the 
Station  work  at  Jamaica  in  that  line.  I  should  have 
said  that  the  hills  are  planted  6x8  feet  generally,  and 
fertilized  with  commercial  fertilizer. 

Some  Beans  for  Nova  Scotia. 

C.  II.  W.,  Middleton,  Nova  Scotia. — I  wish,  to  grow  beans  for 
seed.  What  is  the  minimum  distance  at  which  the  various  hinds 
may  be  planted  from  each  other,  aud  be  perfectly  sure  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  crossing  ?  What  is  an  average  crop  of  such 
beans  as  Indian  Chief  ?  If  overtaken  by  a  frost  sufficient  to  kill 
the  vines  before  they  arc  perfectly  ripe,  will  it  injure  them  ? 
What  fertilizer  would  you  recommend  to  cause  a  rapid  growth 
and  thus  escape  the  frost  ? 

Ans. — We  never  grow  two  kinds  of  beans  on  the 
same  farm.  This  is  not  essential,  of  course,  but  we 
would  not  like  to  have  beans  grown  within  20  rods, 
unless  the  two  kinds  bloom  a  week  or  ten  days  apart. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  plant  an 
early  variety  alongside  of  a  late  sort.  We  believe 
that  C.  H.  W.  cannot  grow  Indian  Chief  beans  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as  the  season  is  not  long  enough.  We  would 
advise  him  to  grow  some  of  the  earlier  varieties  in 
garden  beans,  or  Day’s  Improved  Leafless  Medium 
beans,  Pea  beans,  or  varieties  that  will  mature  in 
from  60  to  70  days.  The  average  yield  of  beans  is 
about  16  bushels  per  acre  in  New  York  State.  This 
is  five  bushels  above  the  average  yield  of  wheat. 
With  us  in  our  section,  we  have  been  enabled  by  high 
culture  and  fertilizing  to  bring  the  average  above  20 
bushels  per  acre.  If  the  beans  were  ever  struck  by 
frost,  they  most  certainly  must  have  been  seriously 


injured,  as  beans  will  themselves  wither  and  shrivel. 
The  fertilizer  that  we  use  has  had  a  great  many  tests. 
The  analysis  is  as  follows  :  1  to  2  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
8  to  10  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  5- to 
6  per  cent  of  actual  potash.  On  our  soils,  the  beans 
grow  vine  enough,  and  we  use  a  strong  preparation 
with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  obtain  the  grain. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY. 

An  Apple  Orchard  for  Northern  Ohio. 

J.  C.,  Paulding  County,  0. — I  have  17  acres  of  clay  land  which  I 
intend  to  plant  to  a  market  and  family  orchard  of  apples,  pears, 
cherries  and  plums.  The  site  is  elevated,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
a  creek,  which  runs  around  the  west  and  north  sides.  I  intend 
to  drain  the  ground  thoroughly  with  tile,  and  plant  a  row  of  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  around  the  whole  for  a  wind  aud  sunbreak.  As  I  own 
the  laud  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  I  think  of  planting  the  ever¬ 
greens  on  the  side  of  the  creek  opposite  the  orchard.  The  ground 
slopes  slightly  towards  the  creek,  and  is  about  12  feet  higher  than 
the  most  of  the  surrounding  ground.  I  have  a  good  market  near 
home.  What  varieties  of  fruits  mentioned  would  you  recommend 
planting?  Do  you  think  that  York  Imperial,  Sutton  Beauty  and 
Jonathan  would  do  well  here  ?  Fruits  do  better  in  the  northern 
part  of.this  county  than  here. 

Ans. — The  windbreak  of  trees  proposed  by  J.  C. 
will  be  good,  especially  to  break  the  force  of  sweeping 
storms  when  the  trees  are  laden  with  fruit.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  plant  an  orchard  this  spring  in  northern 
Ohio,  but  if  J.  C.  will  ask  for  a  list  of  fruits  to  be 
given  through  The  It.  N.-Y.  early  next  fall  or  in  the 
winter,  so  that  others  may  profit  by  the  same  advice, 
it  will  receive  careful  attention,  and  serve  him  the 
same  purpose  as  now.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  re¬ 
garding  the  success  of  the  varieties  he  names. 

H.  E.  YAN  DEMAN. 

What  About  the  Bismarck  Apple  ? 

II.  S.  B.,  Rome,  N.  Y.— Can  you  give  us  any  light  on  the  Bis 
marck  apple  ?  We  have  a  trying  climate  for  apples. 

Ans. — Go  slow  on  the  Bismarck  apple  or  anything 
else  for  which  such  extravagant  claims  are  made.  1 
tasted  a  specimen  of  this  apple  last  winter,  that  came 
from  England,  and  it  was  poor — very  poor.  Making 
allowance  for  the  poor  flavor  of  English  grown  apples, 
I  would  advise  H.  S.  B.  and  every  one  else  to  let  it 
alone.  The  pictures  and  puffs  in  some  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  nurserymen  of  good  reputation,  make  me 
fear  for  their  future.  I  believe  that  the  Bismarck 
apple  is  a  delusion,  if  not  a  fraud  in  America. 

H.  E.  v.  D. 

Graft  the  Marianna  Plums. 

II.  J.  II.,  Marion  County,  Ind.— What  shall  I  do  with  a  thrifty, 
12-year-old  Marianna  plum  tree,  in  rich  soil,  and  growing  rapidly? 
It  blooms  freely,  but  sets  only  a  few  fruits.  Curculios  are  not 
the  trouble.  Shall  I  graft  to  new  aud  better  kinds  ? 

C  Ans. — The  Marianna  plum  is  not  self-fertile,  or,  at 
least,  almost  so.  It  is,  also,  of  such  poor  flavor, 
especially  when  cooked,  that  it  would  be  well  to  graft 


to  something  better — Wayland,  Hawkeye,  Whittaker, 
or  almost  any  of  the  native  kinds.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Building  a  Silo. 

Several  Subscribers. — Will  J.  H.  S.,  who  speaks  of  silos  on  page 
255,  tell  us  how  his  was  built  ? 

Ans. — My  silos  are  built  16x24  feet,  and  18  feet  high. 
I  use  for  sills,  0x8 -inch  timber,  for  the  rest  2x4  joists 
laid  flatways  on  the  sills,  spiked  solid  commencing  at 
one  corner,  then  around  to  the  point  of  starting.  I 
keep  laying  it  up  in  this  way,  as  high  as  desired,  and 
am  careful  to  break  joints  on  each  ring  and  have  it 
laid  up  true  and  straight  on  the  inside.  Then  I  use 
oil  or  tarred  paper  and  cover  the  paper  with  three- 
eighth  or  one-half-inch  boards,  running  up  and  down, 
to  protect  the  paper.  To  lay  the  floor,  1  use  the  2x4 
joists  for  sleepers,  and  fill  and  pack  in  earth  to  the 
tops  of  the  sleepers.  Then  lay  any  kind  of  rough 
boards  for  a  floor.  If  I  should  build  another,  I  would 
use  2x6  joists  in  place  of  2x4.  j.  h.  snydeu. 

The  Strength  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

./.  L.  W.,  Overbrook,  Pa. — On  page  25(5  I  read,  for  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  to  dissolve  “48  pounds  of  sulphate  of  cojjper  in  50  gallons 
of  water.”  Is  this  right  ? 

Ans. — The  directions  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  (as  per 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  11),  are  correct  except  that  the 
quantity  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper  with  water, 
should  make  400  gallons  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  instead 
of  200  gallons.  I  intend  to  have  two  barrels,  one  con¬ 
taining  one  bushel  of  fresh-burned  stone  lime,  slaked 
with  water  to  make  50  gallons.  One  containing  48 
pounds  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  contents  of  these  barrels  are  the  stock 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  To  use,  take  63^  gallons  of  dis¬ 
solved  sulphate  of  copper,  add  25  gallons  of  water, 
then  add  63£  gallons  of  strained  lime  wash,  and  fill  in 
water  to  make  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The 
formula,  in  short,  is  400  gallons  of  water,  48  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  70  pounds  of  stone  lime. 

S.  H.  DERBY. 

The  Yorkshire  Breed  of  Swine. 

E.  T.,  South  Pittsfield,  N.  II. — Which  is  the  best  of  the  Yorkshire 
breed  of  swine,  Small,  Medium  or  Large,  on  a  farm  where  only  a 
few  hogs  are  kept  ?  Are  they  hardy,  prolific,  and  well  adapted 
to  ordinary  farm  care  ?  Is  there  anything  better  where  white  pigs 
sell  the  best  ?  How  much  will  they  weigh  dressed  at  eight  months 
old? 

Ans. — If  it  is  imperative  to  use  the  Yorkshire,  we 
would  select  the  Medium  for  general  purposes.  For 
any  one  who  can  sell  young  suckling  pigs,  the  Small 
Yorkshire  would  be  preferred.  Where  they  were  to 
be  kept  until  eight  months,  we  would  use  the  Medium. 
With  the  ordinary  farmer’s  care,  they  should  dress 
at  about  200  pounds.  But  why  not  use  the  Cheshire, 
if  you  must  have  a  white  breed  ? 


Something  Better 
than  “Good  Enough.’3 

The  letters  we  get  from  farmers  this  season  more  than 
ever  seem  to  indicate  that  many  are  coming  to  realize  that 
while  the  fertilizers  they  have  been  using  were  good  ones 
and  gave  good  results,  yet  the  Stockbridge  did  even  better. 
The  following  personal  letter  to  one  of  our  employes  tells 
the  story  well. 

“This  is  the  first  year  we  ever  used  fertilizer  that  we  got  real 
satisfaction  from,  and  we  have  used  itever since  it  came  around. 

“Tliellebrons  turned  out  nearly  500  bush,  to  the  acre, with  no 
dressing  but  1000  lbs.  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  per  acre,  on 
land  that  was  in  only  fair  condition. 

“On  ten  acres  of  ground  that  cut  grass  last  year,  getting  not 
over  500  lbs.  hay  to  the  acre,  broken  after  haying, sown  to  oats 
this  year  with  Stockbridge,  got  twenty-eight  big  two-liorse 
loads.  We  had  a  little  strong  half  acre  of  peas  and  oats  on  the 
same  manure  from  which  we  got  28  bushels  without  cleaning 
up  the  lloor. 

“We  had  a  piece  of  two  acres  which  we  considered  about 
worthless,  the  poorest  on  our  farm.  Last  year  we  used  another 
brand  of  phosphate  and  got  11  bushels  per  acre.  This  year  wo 
used  500  lbs.  Stockbridge  on  the  same  ground,  and  got  C8  bush¬ 
els  of  buckwheat.  With  kind  regards, 

“DANFORTH  BROS,  Carroll,  Me.” 

We  have  never  claimed  that  the  Stockbridge  Manures 
were  the  only  good  ones  offered  for  sale;  we  claim  nothing 
more  than  what  practical  farmers  have  found  to  be  true, 
namely ,  that  they  are  high  grade  goods,  made  scientifically 
for  different  crops  ;  and  other  things  being  equal,  are  more 
likely  to  insure  better  results  in  the  field  than  the  very  good 
fertilizers  that  are  offered  to  compete  with  ours. 

Our  annual  catalogue  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  who  believes  in  the  economical  use  of  fertilizers. 

RnWlTPl?  FERTILIZER  43  Chatham  St,  Boston 
Lf  V  TT  IvLJLY  COMPANY,  27  Beaver  St,  New  York 


P  otatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re¬ 
move  large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising-  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  ar  e  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

02  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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Peruvian  Guano, 


Containing  10  per  cent  of  Ammonia  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


p£°fc£»  Peruvian  Guano, 


Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 

Prices  on  Application  BAUGH  «fc  SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ai  ,i 1  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  Salt- 

■  V  — A  (ila/.i-il  Server  Pipe.  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Kiro 

S  K  vJLU  il  ‘I  -I  I  LE  i  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encanstlc  Slde- 

,-r^TTr-  .  ■  -p-T  i1  '  walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &o 


BEST  TREES 


WE  EVER  SAW  FOR  THE  MONEY,  is  the  verdict  of 
those  who  had  had  their  orders  tilled  with  “Fresh-Dug” 

FROM  ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N,  Y. 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER  FOR  1896 

THE  FIB8T  BATCH  OF  BEPOKTS. 

Good,  Bad  and  Indifferent! 

Crimson  clover  is  all  dead  this  spring,  froze  to 
death  root  and  branch ;  not  a  plant  alive.  The 
grqund  was  bare  all  winter,  and  froze  hard.  The 
spring  very  late,  and  no  seeding  done  yet.  Every¬ 
thing  is  low  in  price  but  milch  cows.  No  price 
for  potatoes.  e.  p.  b. 

La  Plume,  Pa. 

I  sowed  one-half  acre  of  Crimson  clover  on 
plowed  oat  stubble,  near.the  end  of  July,  among 
the  corn.  I  sowed  the  seed  on  the  freshly  culti¬ 
vated  soil,  and  brushed  after  sowing.  No  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  applied.  The  seed  came  up  nicely, 
and  made  a  fair  growth,  considering  the  dry 
autumn  that  followed.  Repeated  freezes  and 
thaws  were  too  much  for  it,  and  by  the  end  of 
December,  the  roots  lay  mostly  on  top  of  the 
ground.  A  few  yilants  are  still  alive,  but  not 
enough  to  leave.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow 
it  on  ground  occupied  by  growing  corn,  and  it 
may  do  well  in  a  more  favorable  season.  This  is 
my  second  venture  with  this  clover,  and,  although 
the  second  is  a  worse  failure  than  the  first,  I  shall 
try  it  again.  j.  r.  s. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

I  took  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice,  and  sowed  a  field 
of  four  acres  of  corn  immediately  after  cultivat¬ 
ing.  It  came  up  nicely  in  a  few  days.  I  never 
saw  anything  look  so  pretty,  but  the  grasshop¬ 
pers  got  wind  of  it,  and  left  less  than  one-half 
acre.  I  don’t  believe  that  one  root  has  winter- 
killed.  It  has  been  exceedingly  warm  here  for 
the  past  week,  80  to  85  degrees  in  the  shade,  and 
that  clover  is  just  humping.  I  shall  try  it  again. 

Sinclalrville,  N.  Y.  b.  c.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  little  bigger  dose  than  we 
advised,  but  we  are  glad  that  it  came  through. 

Last  year,  about  July  5,  a  young  orchard,  situ¬ 
ated  on  one  of  the  highest  knolls  of  land  on  the 
Chestnut  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  exposed  to  the  fierce  north¬ 
westerly  winter  winds,  was  plowed  and  sowed  to 
Crimson  clover.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and 
poor  in  quality.  The  clover  germinated  with  as¬ 
tonishing  rapidity;  my  hired  man  was  willing  to 
swear  that  it  sprouted  writhin  36  hours.  It  made 
a  good  growth  despite  the  continuous  drought  of 
summer  and  autumn.  Though  in  such  an  ex¬ 
posed  position,  subjected  to  successive  thaws 
and  freezes,  and  so  swept  by  the  north  winds  that 
no  snow  could  long  remain  upon  it,  the  clover  at 
this  writing  looks  finely  and  is  stooling  out  nicely. 
I  sowed  another  plot  of  ground — low  and  shel¬ 
tered — from  which  potatoes  had  been  dug,  with 
Crimson  clover,  about  August  25.  Owing  to  the 
severe  and  protracted  drought,  the  clover  failed 
to  catch,  and  at  this  writing,  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  it.  Perhaps  the  most  failures  in  securing  a 
good  catch,  result  from  too  late  sowing  as,  doubt¬ 
less,  in  this  case,  for  of  late  years,  it  seems,  at 
least  in  this  locality,  that  there  have  not  been  any 
continuous  rains  to  sprout  the  clover  properly 
and  insure  a  sufficient  growth  to  withstand  the 
midsummer  sun.  It  is  probable  that  many  har¬ 
row  the  clover  too  deeply ;  I  would  suggest  that 
it  be  covered  by  a  brush  harrow,  and  the  ground 
then  rolled.  Crimson  clover,  I  believe,  is  the  very 
thing  for  which  orchardists  have  been  looking,  to 
renew  the  soil  of  their  orchards,  and  to  furnish 
the  proper  plant  life  for  their  trees.  n.  l.  p. 

Jumonville,  Pa. 

The  last  week  in  July  of  last  year,  I  plowed 
under  an  old  strawberry  patch,  sowed  broadcast 
and  then  harrowed  in  Crimson  clover  seed  at 
the  rate  of  eight  pounds  per  acre.  I  did  not  use 
any  manure  or  fertilizer.  It  came  up  and  grew 
well,  although  it  was  very  dry  all  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  It  was  very  cold  during 
the  winter,  but  my  clover  is  looking  finely  at  this 
writing.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam.  Many  farmers 
here  sowed  too  late,  the  last  of  August  and  until 
the  middle  of  September.  The  result  is  that  it 
died  out  because  it  did  not  get  big  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  roots.  m.  w.  s. 

Forestville,  N.  Y. 

I  have  attempted  to  grow  Crimson  clover  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  now  am  perfectly  willing 
to  go  out  of  the  business,  satisfied  that  the  plant 
has  no  practical  value  for  this  locality.  With  a 
light  seeding  of  oats,  I  sowed  the  clover  in  April; 
a  portion  matured  seed.  In  July,  I  sowed  in  corn 
and  beans,  and  also  cultivated  it  in  pea  and  oat 
stubble.  Out  of  a  seeding  of  over  20  acres,  I, 
probably,  have  an  acre  of  fair  clover.  The  small 
plants  winterkilled ;  the  strong  ones  heaved  out 
after  the  first  of  April,  and  it  doesn’t  seem  to  mat¬ 
ter  much  whether  they  were  strong  or  weak,  we 
are  short  of  clover.  Considerable  was  sown 
in  this  locality  last  year,  with  about  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  One  man  had  a  15-acre  buckwheat  field. 
When  the  buckwheat  was  harvested,  the  clover 
was  fine;  to-day  it  would  not  require  a  very  large 
hat  to  hold  the  crop.  A  fruit  and  vegetable  farm 
had,  probably,  better  results;  but  it  is  surely  a 
very  unreliable  clover  for  this  locality,  d.  a.  r. 

Kittanning,  Pa. 

Crimson  clover  does  not  seem  to  stand  the  win¬ 
ters  of  this  part  of  Michigan;  not  one  plant  in  100 
is  alive  this  spring  of  that  sowed  August  8  last, 
while  the  Red  clover  is  unharmed  and,  at  this 
date,  has  made  a  satisfactory  growth.  Red  clover 
does  not  kill  out  here,  as  a  rule,  for  the  snow  lies 
on  the  ground  almost  all  winter.  Only  twice  in 
14  years,  have  I  known  Red  clover  to  freeze  out. 
The  winter  of  1895  was  a  severe  one,  followed  by 
a  cold  spring,  and  alternate  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing.  which  heaved  out  the  Red  somewhat.  So  last 
summer,  I  thought  that  I  would  sow  the  Crimson 
earlier  than  the  year  previous,  which  was  on 


September  2;  but  poor  Crimson  is  again  dead.  I 
don’t  think  that  it  will  pay  to  sow  Crimson  clover 
here  for  fertilizer,  because  no  crop  will  ripen 
here,  in  northern  Michigan,  before  September, 
and  this  is  too  late,  and  it  would  make  too  small 
a  growth.  However,  I  shall  make  one  more  trial 
with  it  this  year,  and  sow  it  with  buckwheat  in 
June.  I  rather  think  that  it  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  seed  sown,  if  it  should  die  this  coming 
winter,  while  the  expense  of  sowing  will  not  be 
great.  J.  H.  h. 

Oscoda,  Mich. 

Not  long  ago,  Wallace’s  Farmer  said  that  they 
did  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  Crim¬ 
son  clover  had  survived  an  Iowa  winter  in  any 
kind  of  shape.  They  need  not  say  that  now,  for  I 
can  report  a  plot,  part  of  which  has  stood  the 
winter  in  good  shape.  The  seed  was  sown  August 
2,  and  another  plot  August  22.  It  began  to  rain 
August  23,  and  both  plots  came  up  together,  a 
few  days  after  that.  The  two  plots  joined  ends,  and 
made  a  strip  one  rod  wide  between  two  rows  of 
young  trees.  The  strip  was  plowed,  throwing  the 
soil  towards  the  trees,  leaving  the  middle  consider¬ 
ably  the  lowest.  In  this  furrow,  the  clover  is  alive 
and  growing.  A  strip  about  five  feet  wide  has  a 
good  stand.  Outside  of  that  strip,  there  is  an 
occasional  clover  plant.  The  reason  that  it  did 
better  in  the  furrow,  may  be  because  of  more 
moisture,  a  better  protection,  a  firmer  seed  bed, 
or  a  combination  of  these.  Or  it  may  be  some¬ 
thing  else.  The  winter  has  been  mild  and  dry. 
The  lowest  temperature  was  10  degrees  below 
zero.  There  was  very  little  snow,  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  bare  most  of  the  time.  e.  b.  w. 

Newton,  la. 

I  sowed  clover  after  digging  early  potatoes, 
say,  by  September  1.  The  clover  should  be  in 
earlier.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam.  Plenty  of 
barnyard  manure  was  spread  on  the  winter  be¬ 
fore  The  earliest  winter  oats  sowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  deep,  are  a  heavy  turf  on  the  ground, 
and  stood  the  winter  well;  some  sown  later  and 
not  so  well  covered,  froze  out  one-half.  The 
clover  set  well,  but  during  the  winter,  about 
three-fourths  of  it  heaved  out;  except  where  I 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Only 

Think  what  a  long  train  of  diseases  arise  from 
impure  blood.  Think  how  important  it  is  that 
the  blood  should  be  always  pure.  Remember 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 


Hrtod’c  Dillc  act  easily,  promptly  and 
1IUUU  *  effectively.  25  cents. 


HICH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Centura  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


PEROR 

Largest  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH. 

8end  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 


only 

Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 

log  describing  tne  Col’d  plates  of  3  new  fruits  and  on* 

wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive  Emperor  Peach  Jnne  bud,  postpaid. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


lUMPH 


Stock  Dormant. 

IN  mo  PER  CONDITION  FOR  PLANTING. 

Apple  Trees,  6  to  7  feet . per  100. $5). OO  I  Cherry  Trees,  6  to  7  feet . per  100.  $13.00 

Pear  Trees,  6  to  7  feet . per  100.  IS. OO  |  Peach  Trees,  5  to  6  feet . per  100.  8.00 


Two-year-old  Asparagus  Plants . per  1,000.  84.00 

Two-year-old  Currant  Bushes . per  1,000.  SO.OO 


»ir  ORDER  AT  ONCE.  T.  J.  DWYEH,  Cornwall,  3>J".  Y. 


Did  it  ever  occurto  you  that  ttiere  is  but  little  profit  and 
no  pleasure  in  growing  small  berries?  If  you  need  any 
Strawberry  Plants  send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
full  of  valuable  information,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Also  Novelties  in  Small  Fruits.  Asparagus,  etc.,  etc. 

C.  S.  l’KATT.  Reudinn,  Mam. 


BUTLER’S  BERRIES 

are  true  to  name,  fresh  dug,  reasonable 
in  price,  and  Standard  varieties.  No 
Circus  Poster,  but  honest  descriptive 
list  free.  All  fruits. 

G.  8.  BUTLEU,  Box  B,  Cromwell.  Conn 


WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  potatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  busbels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  490  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  is  therefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  In  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  bush., 60c. ;  bbl. ,11.60.  Mt.  Carbon,  per 
bush.,$l:  bbl.,  $2.50;  10  bbl.,  $2.  Rutland  Hose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bush.,  $1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Early  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
inches  long,  with  three  oats  in  a  chaff,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr  B.  Truax,  of  ChlttenaDgo  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  bnshels 
of  seed.  Price,  $t  per  bush..  60  bush..  85c.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO..  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


$1.50  a  bbl.  $5.00  for  four  bbls. 

RURAL  NEW-YOKKKK  No.  2, 

DUTTON’S  SEEDLING.  OK 

EARLY  NORTHER  SEED  POTATOES. 

All  warranted  true  to  name,  and  grown  on  our  rugged 
slate  land  in  Sullivan  County,  where  the  best  quality 
of  potatoes  in  the  world  are  grown.  Kept  in  ground 
pits  all  winter,  they  are  in  best  possible  vigor  for 
seed.  Orders  mav  be  sent  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  to  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup  Valley, 
Sullivan  County,  N  Y. 


Strong,  Vigorous  Berry  Plants 

are  grown  on  my  soil.  ALL  KINDS.  BEST  VARIE¬ 
TIES.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Cur¬ 
rants.  SEED  POTATOES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WAY  DOWN  PRICES  Carman  No.  3,  $3.00 

Thirty  New  and  Standard  sorts,  true  stock,  no 
sprouts,  closing  90  cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  OATS— 
Lincoln,  American  Banner,  Pride,  Bonanza,  50c. 
CORN— Early  Mastodon,  $1.  Free  catalogue;  low 
prices;  prompt  shipments. 

ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1822. 


A  home  surrounded  by  a  good  lawn  Is  like  a  gem 
set  in  pure  gold.  Our  Lawn  Seed  is  the  resrlt  of 
years  of  experience.  It  is  a  correct  blending  of  only 
suitable  grasses,  free  from  weeds  ami  Insures  a 
Beautiful  Velvety  Lawn  Quickly.  1  qt. 
enough  for  300 sq.  feet,  26c:  1  pk.  enough  for  2,500 
ea.  Feet,  $1.25;  1  bu.  enough  for  10,000 sq.  feet,  $4.00. 

Delivered  Anywhere  on  Roceipt  of  Price. 

Send  for  booklet,  “The  Lawn,  The  Garden,”  tells 
how  to  make  and  care  for  lawns,  free.  Our  illus¬ 
trated,  Indexed  Catalogue,  (170 pages)  contains  news 
about  novelties  and  standard  varieties  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  Bulbs,  Plants  anil  A’egetables, approved 
agricultural  and  horticultural  implements,  valu¬ 
able  cultural  directions,  information  bow  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  destroy  plant  pests,  particulars  of  our 
offer  to  duplicate  first  prizes  offered  by  all  agri- 
culturaland  hortieultnral  societies  in  the  United 
States,  and  Free  Delivery.  We  Mail  It  Free 
and  with  it  to  those  who  mention  this  paper,  either 
of  the  following  selections  for  15c.,  or  noth  for25c. 

(1)  1  pkt.  New  Red  Flowered  Mignonette,  lpkt. 
New  Red  Flowered  Pansy,  1  pkt.  Marguerite  t  ar- 
nation.  (2)lpkt.  Climbing  Cucumber,  Ornamental 
and  Edible.  1  pkt.  Dwarf  Lima  Beans,  require  no 
poles.  1  pkt.  Breck’s  Excelsior  peas,  the  earliest, 
Everything  for  Farm ,  Garden  and  Lawn. 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A!  AUFn— The  largest  handler 
unimoun  ULUVbll  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  J08EPU 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


nnmpfill  PI  nwrn  Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 
UnimoUll  U LU  V  L II  pean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  tine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  In  the  U.  8.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 


A  n  I  A  A  Golden,  Russian  and  Common 
I  B  IJ  II  V"  ^  Millet,  Hungarian.  Field  Peas, 
IlllUiiilCrimBon  Clover,  Onion  Seed, 
U  1 1  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  Seed,  and 

all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Little  Giant  Seeders,  Clipper 
Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners,  Bi¬ 
cycles.  Write  for  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List. 

The  Henry  Phillipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


PLANTS 


200  Choice  Assorted  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  postpaid,  for$l. 
WM.  PE  tilt Y,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


FREE  TO  ALL 


season! 


Nursery 
Catalogue 
Samuel  C.  Moon.  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


I  Seeds, P/ants&Bu/bs  j 


s  are  everywhere  known  as  the  Best.  Why  risk  £ 
£  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  £ 
5  postage  stamp  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  £ 
£  for  1896— richly  illustrated ;  two  colored  plates  = 
s  on  cover, of  popular  flowers.  It  describes  every-  E 
E  thing  New  and  Old,  of  Merit. 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  § 

E  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH; 


CORN 

Sto  well’s 
Evergreen 

Choicest  Seed  ever  offered,  at  a 
price  for  table  use  as  green  coru 
or  for  fodder. 

Per  bushel . $1.60 

Two  bushels  for....  3.00 
Six  bushels  for .  8.00 

SAMPLE  FOR  2-CENT  POSTAGE. 

Sample,  with  our  116-page  complete 
catalogue,  6  cents  postage. 

AUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 


CHICAGO:84&  86  Randolph  St 
NEW  YORK  :  14  Barclay  St. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

1  paid  Thorburn  $26  per  barrel;  have  never  Been 
sorry  for  they  are  grand  in  quality  and  production.  I 
have  a  few  barrels  for  sale  at  $2  r  o.  b. 

C.  A.  SWEET.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


PflTATflFQ  Empire  State  Express  (earliest  of 
lU  IH  I  ULu  all),  sample  6c.,  with  Carman  No.  1, 
10c.  Four  quarts  of  most  new  kinds  for  26c.  Thirty 
newest  varieties.  Wholesale  price  list  free. 

GEO.  A.  BONNKLL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


CUTR  POTATOES  You  can  buY  tbem  way  down 
OLiLD  I  VlfflULO  cheapt  lt5  varieties,  warranted 
true  to  name.  $1  and  upwards  per  barrel.  List  free. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 


^ooH  Pntatnoc-Carman  No  h  K  N_Y  No-2> 

OGGU  lUlQIUGu  Owen  Seedling,  etc.,  at  low 
prices.  L.  W.  McELWAIN,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


DIBBLE’S  MONEYMAKER 

E  S.  WISEMAN,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


Barrels  Carman  No.  I  Barrel. 

Send  P  O.  order  or  draft.  Catalogue  free.  That 
Great  Early  Thoroughbred  $t.50  a  veck.  See  April  11, 
page  265.  S.  J.  SMITH’S  STOCK  AND  SEED  FARM, 
Padelfords,  N  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes  for  Sale'S:™".*1-, f“;; 

bushel ;  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. 50  cents  per  bushel. 

F.  HODGMAN,  Climax,  Mich. 


Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  75  cents  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
WM.  8.  LAWRENCE,  Moira,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  ME  AN  OFFER 

No.  2.  G.  A.  PARCKLL,  Wilawana,  Pa 


for  Carman  No.  1  and 


Wliiri  111  flSweet  Potato  Plants.— From  extra 
V  I  ll  L  Ln  ™  U  selected  seed,  $1.50  jR  M ;  5  M  or  over, 
$1.25  ft  M.  Cash  with  order.  S.  T.  Dowler,Vlneland,N.J 


VINELESS  Olt  BUNCH  SWEET  POTA¬ 
TOES.  White  and  Yellow;  genuine  stock.  Plants 
by  the  million,  at  50c.  per  100.  Address  with  stamp  for 
particulars  G.  CAMKRKR,  Box  72,  No.  Madison,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE 


—Early  Amber  Cane  Seed,  at 
60c.  per  bushel;  perfectly 
clean  and  pure;  f.  o.  b.  cars 
at  Doniphan,  Kan.  Address 

C.  D.  BRENNER.  Doniphan,  Kan. 


Stowell’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn 

Very  fine.  For  table  or  ensilage.  A  limited  quan¬ 
tity  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Bags,  15  cents. 
Send  money  with  order. 

WM.  NEWTON,  Henrietta,  N.  Y 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER  FOR  1896. 

(continued.) 

scattered  thinly  a  ioad  of  old  manure;  that  held 
it  down,  and  it  looks  well.  This  is  my  third  fail¬ 
ure  with  it.  1  think  that  I  shall  Ret  the  hang  of 
it  soon.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  looks  of  the 
oats.  I  shall  cut  and  feed  green,  and  plant  corn 
or  potatoes.  I  sowed  them  just  to  see  what  they 
would  do,  and  as  an  object-lesson,  a  strip  of 
clover,  20  feet  wide  next  the  road  fence,  then  30 
feet  of  Winter  Turf  oats,  then  50  feet  of  rye.  The 
rye  was  sowed  in  sugar  corn  for  fodder,  which 
was  drilled  at  the  last  working  of  early  potatoes. 

Marion  County,  Ind.  h.  j.  h. 

July  3,  1895,  I  sowed  15  pounds  of  Crimson  clover 
seed  on  an  acre  of  ground,  with  buckwheat  sown 
the  same  day,  and  all  lightly  harrowed  in.  It  came 
up  quickly,  and  made  a  fair  growth,  covering  the 
ground  well  when  the  buckwheat  was  removed, 
September  23.  It  was  then  about  two  inches  high, 
but  made  no  more  growth  that  fall.  We  had  snow 
on  the  ground  nearly  all  winter  until  March  27, 
when  it  disappeared  from  the  fields.  At  that  time, 
the  clover  looked  as  green  as  at  any  time  during 
its  growth.  We  then  experienced  about  two  weeks 
of  freezing  nights  with  thawing  during  the  day. 
That  weather  proved  the  death  of  most  of  the 
clover.  At  this  date — April  27 — there  is  only  an 
occasional  bunch  left  alive,  and  that  has  made 
no  growth,  though  for  two  weeks  we  have  had  a 
warm  and  moist  time  very  favorable  for  plant 
growth.  A  neighbor  sowed  Crimson  clover  after 
wheat,  turning  over  the  stubble  and  sowing  with¬ 
out  any  other  crop.  His  results  were  similar  to 
mine — a  moderate  growth  in  the  fall,  survival 
through  the  winter,  but  death  in  the  spring  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing.  I  consider  the  crop  a  failure  on 
some  accounts,  though  my  soil  may  have  received 
enough  benefit  from  root  growth  to  pay  for  the 
expense;  that  is  not  demonstrated.  I  shall  try 
again.  In  both  these  experiments,  the  soil  was 
a  clay  loam  with  a  hard  clay  subsoil.  w.  l. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

I  sowed  winter  oats  on  August  31  on  plowed  oat 
stubble  ;  they  were  broadcasted  and  well  bar¬ 
reled  in — 2*4  bushels  on  1*4  acre.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  sloping  to  the  south  and  east,  and 
well  protected,  of  average  fertility,  but  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  used.  They  made  a  fine  growth,  and 
although  the  severe  winter  killed  many  of  them, 
they  are  still  quite  promising,  and  are  getting 
better  looking  every  day.  The  oats  have  stood 
the  winter  quite  as  well  as  wheat  under  the  same 
conditions.  R- 

Perrysville,  Pa. 

Last  fall,  I  obtained  three  bushels  of  Winter 
Turf  oats  which  I  sowed  on  two  acres  of  well, 
prepared  land  after  potatoes,  on  September  7. 
They  came  up  well,  grew  well  and  looked  as  well 
as  the  wheat  up  to  the  very  last  of  February, 
when  the  blizzard  seemed  to  discourage  them, 
and  they  gave  up  the  ghost.  To-day — with  the 
exception  of  a  few  scattering  stools— they  are  as 
dead  as  Dickens’s  door-nail.  Crimson  clover  is 
a  success  so  far  as  two  years’  trial  can  prove.  I 
sowed  in  the  corn  July  3,  1895,  and  plowed  under 
for  potatoes  this  spring.  The  ground  was  well 
filled  with  roots,  and,  I  think,  will  pay  well  all  ex¬ 
pense.  My  neighbor  made  some  Crimson  clover 
hay  last  year.  w.  L.  J. 

Long  Island.  _ 


NOTES  FROM  WOODLAND  FARM. 

Winter  Oats. — Last  September,  I  sowed  four 
acres  of  No.  1,  good  corn  land  to  winter  oats,  on 
corn  stubble.  The  season  was  dry,  and  the  oats 
did  not  make  a  great  growth  in  the  fall.  During 
the  winter,  every  plant  perished.  This  ends  the 
chapter  with  me.  I  think  that  some  winters 
might  be  so  favorable  that  the  oats  would  sur¬ 
vive.  I  won’t  run  chances  in  farming  when  I  can 
help  it.  I  do  not  even  sow  wheat  ;  it  is  too  uncer¬ 
tain  in  yield,  and  too  certain  as  to  price. 

Crimson  Clover. — Last  July,  I  again  sowed 
Crimson  clover  in  the  corn  at  the  last  working. 
It  made  a  poor  growth  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  and  winterkilled  almost  completely.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  depend  on  it  here,  espe¬ 
cially  to  sow  in  the  standing  corn  ;  the  corn  takes 
the  substance  out  of  the  soil  too  completely,  and 
the  seasons  are  too  dry.  Some  plants  that  grew 
up  last  spring  and  went  to  seed,  seeded  the  land 
where  they  stood,  and  the  result  is  a  nice  spot  of 
green  about  there.  Why  these  plants  did  not  kill, 
I  do  not  know,  unless  they  are  a  hardier  kind,  or 
that  they  got  a  better  start  by  being  sown  early 
in  well-enriched  land,  not  cropped. 

Alfalfa.— While  I  do  not  mean  to  advise  using 
Alfalfa  as  a  catch  crop,  yet  I  know  that  it  would 
come  nearer  being  a  success  in  our  climate  than 
either  Winter  oats  or  Crimson  clover.  At  the 
same  date  that  I  sowed  the  Crimson  clover  in  the 
corn,  I  sowed  Alfalfa.  It  made  a  much  better 
growth  and  heavier  root,  and  some  few  plants 
survived  the  winter.  No  doubt,  in  some  favor¬ 
able  years,  it  would  do  very  well,  sown  among 
the  corn  in  July.  Of  the  10  acres  sown  with  oats 
last  spring,  I  am  very  proud.  It  is  now  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight,  in  part  a  full  stand,  and  in  part  thin, 
but  all  of  it  a  foot  high  against  Red  clover’s  four 
inches.  I  have  sown  30  acres  more  of  it  this 
spring,  and  most  of  it  is  up  well  and  promises  a 
good  stand.  It  is  a  glorious  success  here  and  an 
inestimable  gift  to  us. 

Shredded  Fodder.— I  note  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
asks  how  the  shredded  fodder  came  out  I  put  in 
fully  100  tons  last  fall  and  early  winter,  and  not 
one  ton  in  all  damaged.  Much  that  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  spoil,  came  out  all  right.  I  used  much 
salt  on  it,  and  put  it  in  as  dry  as  I  could  get  it. 
It  nearly  all  heated  pretty  hot,  but  did  not  mold 
or  injure.  I  would  certainly  have  been  short  of 
fodder  had  I  not  had  this  reliance  last  winter. 
The  horses  have  eaten  no  other  hay  to  date,  and 
have  stood  up  to  work  better  than  ever  before. 
Neither  have  they  had  any  other  grain  than  corn. 

Oat  Hay— Is  a  great  thing,  too.  I  shall  cut  50 
acres  of  it.  J.  K.  wing. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ohio. 


Abuses  in  the  Seed  Potato  Trade. 

C.  R.  W.,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. — It 
appears  to  me  that  a  word  of  warning1 
should  go  out  through  the  agricultural 
press,  regarding  the  purchasing  of  seed 
potatoes,  grains,  and  nursery  stock. 
Since  the  farm  seed  business  has  reached 
such  gigantic  proportions,  many  dealers 
in  produce  have  taken  to  selling  seed 
stock.  Among  them  we  find  the  worst 
and  most  flagrant  deceptions  practiced. 

One  very  large  dealer  who  ships  large 
amounts  of  potatoes  south,  has  openly 
said  “If  a  man  wants  seed  potatoes,  all 
he  needs  to  do  is  to  furnish  me  the  name 
and  I  will  furnish  the  potatoes.”  Thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  Dakota  Reds  and 
Rural  Blush  are  annually  shipped  for 
choice  western  New  York  Early  Rose, 
and  also  any  long  white  potato  for  Early 
Goodrich.  Within  the  past  three  weeks, 
several  car-loads  of  potatoes  were  loaded 
at  our  own  station,  for  Virginia  points, 
in  which.  Dakota  Red  and  Rural  Blush 
were  mixed,  and  are  sold  to  the  planters 
for  western  New  York  Early  Rose. 

While  in  Baltimore,  recently,  I  was 
talking  to  a  dealer  to  whom  I  attempted 
to  sell  a  car  of  Early  Rose.  After  quot¬ 
ing  him  prices,  he  said,  “  You  are  en¬ 
tirely  too  high ;  here  we  have  some 
Early  Rose  from  your  section,  which  we 
get  delivered  at  §1.29  per  barrel,  and  they 
are  choice.”  Whereupon  he  opened  a 
barrel.  They  were  choice,  but  they 
were  Brownell’s  Winner  and  not  Early 
Rose. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  articles  in 
the  papers  regarding  the  sale  of  filled 
cheese  and  oleomargarine  lor  the  pure 
stock  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  in  what  particu¬ 
lar  they  are  worse  than  substitution  of 
seeds  and  nursery  stock.  Both  are  death 
to  the  honest  producer,  and  a  swindle 
on  the  consumer.  In  the  case  of  the 
consumer  of  seeds,  etc.,  the  loss  may  be 
not  only  the  loss  of  the  cost  of  the  seed, 
but  the  loss  of  price  of  the  crop. 

There  is  no  hope,  at  present,  of  get¬ 
ting  any  legislation  that  will  put  a  stop 
to  this  fraud,  but  farmers  can,  by 
patronizing  firms  which  stake  their 
reputation  upon  the  quality  and  purity 
of  their  stock,  be  reasonably  certain  of 
getting  what  they  buy.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  let  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
pledge  himself  to  the  standard  of  honest 
goods  in  every  line,  and  death  to  fraud. 
Let  him  take  a  stand  for  principles,  not 
parties,  and  decline  to  vote  for  any  party 
which  will  not  pledge  itself  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  reforms,  even  though  forced 
to  cast  his  vote  with  a  slim  minority, 
and  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  a  little 
time,  when  like  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  we 
can  show  a  record  in  perseverance  for 
these  great  reforms,  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud. 


gUmtijssinji, 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


400,000  Pounds 

of  Nickel  Steel 


That  is  the  amount  of 
this  wonderful  metal, 
drawn  into  tubing  in  our 
own  mills,  that  has  gone 
into  Columbia  Bicycles  fi 
in  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  Its  use  is  what 
makes  Columbias  so 
strong  and  light.  No 
such  material  in  other 
machines.  Reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  for 


Standard  of  the  World 


$100 

to  all  alike. 


Columbias  in  construction  and 
quality  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves. 


Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Being  specialists  in  the  manufae- 
ture  of  spray  pumps,  we  produce  a 
]  superior  article.  Our  Barrel  and 
Bucket  Fumps  are  unsurpassed. 


<; 

1  Nc  Codlin  Moth.  Bugs,  Curculio. 

1  etc  ,  escape  where  our  pumps  are 

i  used  Write  for  circulars.  Big  ' 

money  for  agents.  We  pay  the  freight.  A 

[ASHLAND  MFC.  CO.  Boxj  B,”  Ashland.  Oq 


Ducket  lumps  are  unsurpassed. 

PRAY  PUMP 


ARMSTRONG  <fe  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

}■  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


■  New  York. 


Chicago. 


|  Chi 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  <fc  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


There  is  a  right  way  to  paint 

and  a  wrong  way.  The  right  way  is 
to  have  the  best  Paint — Pure  White 
Lead  and  Linseed  Oil — applied  by  a  prac¬ 
tical  painter.  The  wrong  way  is  to  get 
some  mixture  about  which  you  know  nothing 
and  apply  it  yourself  or  have  some  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  irresponsible  person  do  it. 

I *111*0  White  Lead 

can  be  readily  tinted  to  any  shade  required 
by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors,  prepared  expressly  for 
this  purpose. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free  ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


EMPIRE 


The  only 
Pump  with 
1  aPerfect 

KING 

worked  au¬ 
tomati¬ 
cally — onr  own  patent.  Heavy  brass  cylinder,  brass  rod  and 
solid  brass  plnnger,  doable  brass  spout  with  stop  cock,  galvanized 
■notion  and  brass  strainer,  large,  powerful  air  chamber,  two  ten  foot  sections 


rubber  valves. 
Address 


Important  to  Celery  Growers! 

Are  you  troubled  with  Celery  Blight  ?  If  you  are  you  ought  to  know  about  FUNGIRKNE.  which  effec¬ 
tually  checks  and  prevents  it.  Write  for  pamphlet.  • 

,J.  II.  TIDBITS,  Manufacturing  Chemist.  213  Temple  Street,  ASTORIA.  Long  Island,  N.  Y 


I  COPCTTIP  CHAMPION  DRY 
LlUULI  I  POWDER  GUN. 

For  Orchard, 
Vineyard  or  Field. 
A  Dry  Sprayer. 

No  Bother  with 
Water  or  Plaster. 
Time  and  Money 
Saved. 

Thousands  in  Use. 

A  Fruit  Grower  writes:  ‘  Can  treat  100  large  plum 
and  apple  trees  per  day.  Used  your  Fungiroid  on 
potatoes  and  fruit  trees  with  good  results." 

Treats  two  rows  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  a  man  walks 
Ask  for  Leggett  &  Bro.’s  pure  Paris-green;  It  is  the 
best. 

TWENTY-  FOUR-PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

I  CIJI3CTT  J,  DDH  Manufacturers* Patentees 
LLUULI  I  06  D  nUi  |  301  Pearl  St., Mew  York 

ONCE  USED, 
ALWAYS  USED. 


Bigelow’s  Liquid  Paris-Green  and 

London  Purple.  Mingles  freely  when  put 
in  water.  Never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  the 
sprayer.  Guaranteed  not  to  burn  the  foliage. 
Sure  death  to  all  insects  that  feed  on  vegetation 

Bigelow’s  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Prevents  and  destroys  all  fungous  growth, 
viz.,  blight,  rust,  smut,  rot,  etc.  Circulars 
and  calendars  giving  full  instructions  in 
spraying,  sent  free  on  application. 

BI6EL0W  &C0..679  Larrabee  St.,  Chicago,  III 

Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  $1.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


I 


jL'imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiimmniiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiitJiimiiiiiu 

cflftAY  PlMfpo 

21  STYLES,  U 

BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

Catalogue  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  mailed  free.  Address 

WM.  8TAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiinininmiiniiiciiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 


pepVler 

SIX-ROW 


SPRAYER 


For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards. 

HAS  THB  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY  HORSE¬ 
POWER  SPRAYER  IN  THB  WORLD. 

Va°rsKvneHdTHE  best  on  earth. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.  O.  Box  35.  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS! 

from  the  Pests  BY  BUYINCij 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER,; 

Only $9  complete,  except  barrel.] 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying  ] 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

THE  best  PAY.THE  BELT 

Our  book  on  SPRAYERS  will  give 
you  valuable  information;  it  is 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN.  CT. 

N  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO 

inwKiiwi  e>»e>».««>i<H>«  wi.miiiei 


j 


orna  i  r u it i r 

2  EXPANSIVEI  DOUBLE  ITHOUSANDS 
A  BUCKETS.  lACTINQ.  |  IN  USE. 

2  Largest  Pump  and  Hay  Tool 
W orka  In  the  l.  8. 

A  CATALOCUE  FREE. 

f  Write  for  Particular*,  Price*,  etc. 

»  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  Ashland,  0 

1 


Ask 


-5* 

V 

its  kill  trees  | 

Ley  are  allowed  to  45 

e  their  own  sweet  £< 

r  They  are  hard  £< 

e  fellows  to  get  rid  % 


—  <  a  ® 

as  originated  at 

New  Jersey  tx- 
ment  Station,  * 
re  it  was  found 
>  safe,  convenient,  45 

\  economical  to  ^ 
and  effective  in  g4 
trees. 

v 

put  It  off  45 


ibout  It  free. 
n]OW.  Don’t 
oo  late. 


o  late. 

KER  COMPANY,  45 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  lOtf  francs. 


ADVERTISING!  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  ^  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

When  Levi  P.  Morton  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  State,  we  think  that  most  conservative  and 
thoughtful  men  were  disposed  to  believe  that  he 
would  conduct  his  office  in  a  businesslike  way.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  certainly  thought  that,  at  last,  a  man  had 
been  elected  to  the  Governor’s  chair  who  would  rec¬ 
ognize  the  needs  of  improved  agriculture.  Governor 
Morton  is  personally  interested  in  farming.  We  know 
that  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  matters  that  pertain 
to  soil  culture.  We  also  know  that  he  is  a  keen, 
shrewd  and  successful  business  man,  who  in  his  own 
business,  recognizes  the  fact  that  men  of  special  fitness 
and  training,  are  needed  to  fill  positions  of  trust  in  a 
satisfactory  way. 

When  the  matter  of  appointing  a  new  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  came  up,  we  were  satisfied  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Morton  would  recognize  the  true  needs  of  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State.  We  put  ourselves  on 
record  as  saying  that  we  believed  that  the  Governor 
would,  in  this  matter,  rise  above  mere  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  and  appoint  a  man  who  deserved  the  office  ;  not 
because  he  was  a  mere  politician,  but  because  long 
years  of  experience,  observation  and  study  had  taught 
him  the  true  needs  of  New  York  State  agriculture. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Governor  Morton  has  not 
risen  to  the  occasion.  In  fact,  he  has  made  a  most  igno¬ 
minious  failure,  and  has  appointed  the  one  man  among 
the  many  suggested  for  the  place,  who  is  notoriously 
unfit  for  the  position.  Passing  by  such  men  as  S.  D. 
Willard,  J.  S.  Woodward,  George  T.  Powell  and  other 
men  who  have,  by  long  years  of  service,  proved  their 
fitness  for  the  position,  he  has  appointed  a  man 
whose  only  backing  for  the  place,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  comes  from  professional  politicians  ;  men  who 
desire  to  use  the  office  for  partisan  ends. 

Governor  Morton  had  a  great  opportunity,  but  he  has 
failed  utterly  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  He  has  simply  yielded  to  the  politician  (probably 
carrying  out  some  old  political  promise),  and  turned 
his  back  upon  the  truest  friends  of  the  farmers.  There 
might  be  some  excuse  for  this,  if  it  could  be  said  that 
the  Governor  did  not  know  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
That  cannot  be  said,  however,  for  the  case  has  been 
repeatedly  put  before  him  in  the  most  forcible  way. 
He  has  been  waited  upon  by  the  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  and  dozens  of  other  influential 
organizations,  who  said  to  him,  in  effect,  “  Appoint 
any  of  the  candidates  except  this  one  politician  who 
is  particularly  objectionable.”  Farmers  of  wealth 
and  standing,  as  well  as  those  of  humbler  degree,  who 
seldom  leave  their  homes,  have  waited  upon  him.  In 
fact,  the  issue  has  been  defined  with  the  utmost  clear¬ 
ness  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  has  done  the  very 
thing  that  he  should  not  have  done.  G  overner  Mor¬ 
ton  has  been  tried  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting 
by  the  farmers  of  New  York  State.  Here  was  a  case 
that  directly  concerned  agriculture.  The  farmers  have 
not  interfered  in  all  the  other  hundreds  of  appoint¬ 
ments  that  the  Governor  has  made,  but  in  this  case, 
they,  with  right,  demanded  a  man  in  whom  they  had 
confidence.  They  have  received  a  direct  slap  in  the 
face.  This  matter  of  the  appointment  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  was  one  that  came  straight  to 
the  heart  of  our  farmers.  It  had  a  direct  bearing 
upon  their  business,  and  they  have  been  watching 
the  Governor  with  great  care  to  see  what  he  would 
do  for  them.  He  has  failed  to  meet  their  needs,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  has  missed  a  great  opportunity. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  poli¬ 
tics,  but  when  the  issue  is  forced  upon  us  in  this  way, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Governor  Morton  has 


placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of 
New  York  State  agriculture.  We  do  not  see  how  any 
self-respecting  farmer  in  this  State,  can  now  support 
him  for  any  further  political  advancement.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  takes  this  position  with  deep  regret,  but  the 
conviction  has  been  forced  upon  us  more  and  more 
during  the  past  few  years,  that  our  politicians  have 
no  more  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
farmer,  than  has  the  gambler  for  the  cards  with 
which  he  wins  his  game.  As,  one  after  another,  once 
trusted  friends  desert  him,  it  becomes  more  clearly 
evident  that  the  American  farmer  must  take  an  active 
and  independent  part  in  public  affairs. 

© 

There  is  a  good  point  about  that  Manchester  farm 
in  Connecticut.  Here  are  a  father  and  two  sons  with 
their  wives,  living  on  one  farm,  and  finding  plenty  of 
room  to  work  and  develop  the  lines  of  farming  that 
suit  them  best.  How  much  better  such  cobperation 
is  than  for  this  family  to  maintain  three  different 
farms,  requiring  three  sets  of  tools  and  more  capital, 
without  correspondingly  large  increase  of  returns.  It 
is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  boy  must  go  away  from 
the  farm  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  farming.  This 
Manchester  farm  upsets  that  theory  entirely.  There 
is  room  on  your  farm  for  the  boys. 

0 

A  business  that  seems  to  have  suffered  greatly  in 
some  parts  of  the  West,  is  that  of  mule  breeding. 
When  the  great  shrinkage  in  the  price  of  horses 
began,  it  was  thought  that  mule  breeding  would  im¬ 
prove  as  a  business ;  but  two  things  seem  to  have 
upset  these  calculations.  The  South  has  always  pro¬ 
vided  the  chief  market  for  mules,  but  of  late  years, 
Southern  farmers  have  begun  to  breed  their  own 
mules,  so  that  the  demand  for  Western  animals  has 
greatly  fallen  off.  Then  again,  the  drop  in  the  price 
of  horses  has  enabled  the  teamsters  in  Western  towns 
to  secure  much  better  animals  for  the  money  formerly 
paid  for  mules.  So  that  the  Western  mule  has  his 
sorrows  like  all  the  rest  ot  us. 
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“  What’s  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison  !” 
It  was  a  wise  man  who  put  that  thought  into  words. 
The  truth  of  the  old  saying  crops  out  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly — oftentimes  where  we  least  expect  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  take  this  letter  from  a  friend  in  Connecticut  : 

Iu  The  R.  N.-Y.  not  long  ago,  somebody  asked  bow  to  get  rid  of 
rats  in  a  barn,  and  the  replies  sent  were  nearly  all  to  get  a  cat. 
My  trouble  is  cats,  and  I  wish  to  ask,  in  all  seriousness,  how  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Just  at  the  foot  of  our  yard  is  an  old  barn.  I 
can’t  have  a  young  chicken  anywhere  near  it,  and  they  have  be¬ 
come  a  very  serious  nuisance.  I  am  no  shot  with  a  gun,  and  if 
shooting  be  prescribed,  I  shall  have  to  hire  somebody  to  do  it. 

Now  a  cat  is  a  sure  antidote  for  a  rat,  but  a  rat  simply 
makes  more  cat,  and  when  the  cat  itself  becomes  a 
nuisance,  what  is  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  the  rat  medicine  ?  Here  is  a  case  for  our  wise 
men.  Will  anything  short  of  strychnine  destroy  the 
nine  lives  of  a  cat  ? 
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Mr.  Manchester  tells  us  how  he  uses  bran  in  the 
place  of  hay  for  feeding  cows.  Pound  for  pound,  the 
bran  is  cheaper  than  the  hay,  and  if  the  latter  were 
ground  as  fine  as  the  bran,  it  would  occupy  but  little 
more  space.  In  fact,  as  we  have  often  stated,  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  is  the  most  expensive  food  one  can  give  to 
a  cow.  At  the  writer’s  home,  good  hay  sells  at  & 22  a 
ton  from  the  farm.  The  best  of  baled  hay  cannot 
compete  with  it.  With  a  silo  and  a  few  acres  of  oat 
hay  to  feed  as  dry  roughage,  our  farmers  might  sell 
nearly  all  their  Timothy,  and  thus  make  it  one  of  the 
best  crops  on  the  farm.  Many  people  still  think  it  a 
wise  policy  to  stuff  a  horse  with  20  pounds  or  more 
of  long  hay  each  day.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  told 
its  readers  of  a  new  horse  food  in  which  hay,  corn  and 
oats  are  all  ground  to  a  coarse  powder.  This  feed  is, 
we  understand,  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction,  and  is 
certainly  more  economical  than  long  hay  and  whole 
grain. 
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It  is  now  time  to  attack  the  Elm-leaf  beetle  if  you 
expect  to  cut  it  off  this  year.  Late  in  May,  the  beetles 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  under-sides  of  the  young  leaves. 
In  about  a  week,  the  larvas  or  young  worms  hatch 
out,  and  at  once  proceed  to  feed  on  the  leaves 
until  full  grown,  when  they  go  to  the  ground  where 
they  change  into  beetles.  The  time  to  fight  this  insect 
to  the  best  advantage,  is  when  the  worms  are  most 
active,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  put  Paris-green  or 
other  poisons  where  they  will  eat  them.  In  other 
words,  the  tree  must  be  sprayed  with  some  poisonous 
solution,  so  that  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  will  be 
covered.  Last  fall,  Mr.  Edwin  Hoyt,  of  Connecticut, 
told  us  how  he  operates  against  this  insect.  A  boiler, 
tank  and  pump  are  loaded  on  a  wagon  with  a  half¬ 
inch  hose  about  100  feet  long  fitted  with  a  McGowen 
nozzle.  For  100  gallons  of  water,  one  pound  of  Paris- 


green  and  three  pounds  of  lime  are  used.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  add  two  quarts  of  molasses, 
which  will  make  the  poison  “  stick.”  A  man  with 
“  creepers  ”  climbs  the  tree,  hauls  up  the  hose  and 
nozzle,  and  choosing  a  good  position  at  some  crotch, 
sprays  the  leaves  from  the  under  side.  The  entire 
cost  of  Mr.  Hoyt’s  outfit,  which  includes  boiler,  pump, 
tank,  hose,  etc.,  was  about  $275,  and,  of  course,  the 
same  outfit  can  be  used  for  other  spraying.  In  many 
towns,  the  Elm-leaf  beetle  is  a  sad  pest.  Now  is  the 
time  to  fight  it. 

© 
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We  have  been  planning  a  mixture  of  chemicals  for 
an  oat  crop — out  of  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  rock  and 
muriate  of  potash.  There  was  no  good  place  in  the 
old  barn  for  mixing,  and  the  farmer  had  never  used 
chemicals  before.  So  directions  were  given  to  mix  on 
a  level  piece  of  grass  near  the  field.  A  space  10x12 
feet  was  selected  and  covered  lightly  with  soil.  Then 
half  the  acid  rock  was  spread  and  the  lumps  crushed 
with  a  shovel.  Then  more  soil  was  spread,  and  then 
half  the  nitrate  with  more  soil  on  that,  and  then  half 
the  muriate.  In  this  way,  the  mixture  was  spread, 
with  layers  of  soil  between  each  layer  of  chemicals. 
The  whole  thing  was  then  shoveled  together  and 
spread  out  several  times.  It  was  broadcasted  by  load¬ 
ing  on  a  drag  and  spreading  from  that  with  a  shovel. 
It  was  then  worked  in  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow. 
Of  course,  this  was  but  a  crude  way  of  doing  the 
work,  but  it  seemed  the  best  plan  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 
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BREVITIES. 

You,  perhaps,  have  beard  folks  say — attheirworkor  at  their  play 
“  I’m  the  one  to  show  you  how  to  do  that  right !  ” 

I’m  the  man  that  knows  it  all,  and  my  head  is  built  so  tall 
That  it  towers  above  all  others  in  the  fight. 

Oh,  the  chap  that  knows  it  all,  with  his  knowledge  right  on  call, 
Is  a  nuisance,  sir,  from  any  point  of  view  ! 

For,  though  he  be  right  or  wrong,  he  has  got  so  far  along 
That  he  can’t  absorb  an  atom  that  is  new. 

“  Me  or  my  or  I  or  mine  ” — how  around  his  tongue  they  twine  ! 

But  the  people  size  him  up — he  wonders  why — 

But  his  head  is  hard  as  wood,  and  lie’s  never  understood 
That  there’s  neither  size  nor  substance  to  his  I! 

Don’t  shun  education. 

“  Good  roads  by  bad  men  /” 

Money  is  certainly  tight  when  it  is  drunk  ! 

“  Progress  and  poverty” — running  into  debt. 

Plaster  will  make  you  master  of  stable  nitrogen. 

It  appears  that  Nebraska  pays  a  bounty  on  chicory  ! 

Too  much  champagne  will  make  a  real  pain  in  the  head. 

How  many  farmers  realize  why  they  put  manure  in  the  ground  ? 

It’s  a  good  slip  of  the  pen  when  the  hog  gets  into  the  clover 
field. 

How  can  a  man  grow  by  reading  only  what  he  already  under 
stands  ? 

What  element  do  you  need  to  balance  the  ration  of  your  books 
this  year  ? 

Hard  work  will  cure  soft-shelled  eggs  in  hens  and  soft-shelled 
ideas  in  men. 

“  Ball”  bearings — that  is  the  groove  many  a  boy’s  mind  is  run¬ 
ning  in  just  now. 

Mr.  Manchester’s  corn  and  beans  will  make  what  the  Indians 
called  succotash  ! 

Mr.  Cushman  makes  some  good  points  in  advocating  corn  for 
poultry — page  330. 

Hot  water  purifies  the  skin,  but  what  will  make  you  pure 
within  ?  Not  “  hot  water  ”  1 

You  may  have  city  privileges  in  the  country,  but  you  can’t  have 
country  privileges  in  the  city. 

Teach  your  child  to  fear  God,  to  love  honor,  truth,  home,  labor, 
health,  soap  and  a  tooth  brush. 

Why  did  God  make  you  capable  and  strong,  except  that  you 
might  help  put  down  the  wrong  ? 

That  ice  cream,  page  317,  is  cold  comfort  to  the  consumer  while 
it  warms  the  pocketbook  of  the  producer. 

The  Crimson  clover  reports  are  not  all  rosy.  That  is  the  way 
they  started  last  year.  The  report  from  the  Rural  Grounds  comes 
next  week. 

We  have  some  early  Parker  Earle  strawberries.  They  were 
forced  by  removing  the  mulch  early.  They  are  grown  in  frames 
as  described  by  Mr.  Crawford  last  year. 

Scientific  men  now  say  that  pure  butter  is  as  much  a  medicine 
as  is  cod  liver  oil.  No  doubt  of  it.  Kill  off  oleo,  and  butter  will 
be  the  medicine  to  cure  many  an  ailing  farm. 

If  grandfather  were  alive  to-day,  and  had  only  your  years,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  he  would  follow  the  methods  of  60  years 
ago  ?  What  a  question  1  You  know  better.  Then  why  do  you 
follow  them  ? 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  improve  each  shining  hour  by  add¬ 
ing  to  the  sweets  of  life  and  driving  out  the  sour.  Now  here’s  a 
word  for  you,  my  friend,  just  imitate  the  bee— pile  up  the  sweets 
— drive  out  the  sour  in  your  own  family. 

How  the  world  does  change.  Here  is  New  Jersey  importing  one 
bug  from  California  to  kill  off  another.  Read  Prof.  Smith’s  article 
—page  325.  How  our  ancestors  would  have  rubbed  their  eyes  at 
the  thought  of  setting  one  bug  to  eat  up  another  1 

At  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  an  effort  was  made  to  hasten 
the  heading  of  cabbage  by  tying  up  the  outer  leaves.  The  result 
was  that  maturity  was  not  hastened,  while  the  tied  up  leaves  held 
the  water  and  produced  decay,  so  that  not  a  single  head  was  fit 
for  market. 

This  week  Mr.  Chapman  tells  us  about  what  he  considers  a 
cheaper  method  of  strawberry  culture  than  the  one  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ballou.  One  thing  he  must  remember,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Ballou  has  made  the  strawberry  build  him  a  home. 
That’s  good  enough  for  “  a  poor  man’s  method.” 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  LADY-BIRD  BEETLES. 

WANTED  IN  NEW  JERSEY  AT  ONCE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  held 
early  in  January,  one  of  the  points  particularly  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  spread  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  an  in¬ 
sect  introduced  from  California  some  years  ago  on 
nursery  stock.  The  species  has  increased  rapidly, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  in  southern  New  Jersey  at  this  time.  Insecticide 
applications  have  not  been  as  successful  as  was  to  he 
desired,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  all  the  speci¬ 
mens  is  so  great  that  it  is  only  under  exceptionally 
favorable  circumstances  that  badly  infested  trees  can 
be  entirely  cleared. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  whence  this  insect  was  in¬ 
troduced,  it  is  said  that  there  are  certain  natural 
enemies  that  keep  it  in  check,  among  them,  some  of 
the  lady-birds  introduced  from  Australia,  and  which 
were  intended  to  destroy  the  cottony  cushion  scale. 
It  had  gradually  become  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
certain  farmers,  that  the  only  way  in  which  these  in¬ 
sects  could  be  controlled  in  the  East,  was  to  introduce 
some  of  the  very  species  that  keep  them  in  check  in 
California,  and  this  was  voiced  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Charles  Parry.  I  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  introducing  insects  into  such  widely  different 
climates,  and  called  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  scheme  did  not  seem  to  me  to  offer  any  very 
overpowering  chances  of  success.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  good  authority  for  the  belief  that  some  of  the 
species,  if  properly  selected,  might  endure  our  varia¬ 
ble  New  Jersey  climate,  and  I  admitted  that  there 
was,  at  any  rate,  to  say  the  least,  a  possibility  that 
the  importation  could  be  successfully  accomplished, 
and  that  the  insects  might  survive  and  multiply.  It 
was  resolved  to  request  the  State  Hoard  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  to  attempt  to  obtain  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
necessary  investigations  and  securing  supplies  of  the 
desired  insects.  The  matter  was  brought  up  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  also  held 
in  January,  1896,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  request¬ 
ing  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $1,000 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  insect  enemies  of  the 
San  JosG  scale  oand  introducing  them,  or  some  of 
them,  into  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  matter  was 
duly  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  was 
favorably  acted  upon,  and  the  appropriation  of  $1,000, 
to  make  it  immediately  available,  was  introduced  into 
the  Deficiency  bill  which  recently  received  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Governor  and  became  a  law. 

To  carry  out  the  work,  it  is  my  intention  to  leave 
for  California  at  once,  and  to  make  my  first  investiga¬ 
tion  at  Los  Angeles,  studying  there  the  character  of 
the  predatory  species  found  feeding  on  scales  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  upon  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  particular,  and 
investigating  also  their  life  history,  to  determine 
which  offer  the  best  chances  of  surviving  in  the  East. 
Fifteen  points  have  been  selected  to  which  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  insects  will  be  distributed  ;  of  these,  13  are  in 
New  Jersey.  The  cooperation  of  Prof.  P.  H.  Rolfs  of 
Florida  has  been  secured,  and  he  will  take  charge  of 
sendings  that  can  be  colonized  in  the  infested  regions 


in  Florida.  The  entomologist  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  L.  0.  Howard,  will 
also  cooperate  in  this  effort,  and  will  place  colonies, 
as  they  reach  him,  in  some  infested  orchard  either  in 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  or  both,  as  may  be  most  con¬ 
venient,  or  offer  the  best  chances  of  success. 

The  object  of  placing  the  colonies  in  Florida  and  in 
Virginia  or  Maryland,  is  to  give  the  insects  from  the 
Pacific  coast  as  many  chances  as  possible  of  becoming 
acclimated.  It  may  be  that  they  will  survive  without 
trouble  in  Florida,  and  that  from  Florida,  colonies 
can  be  more  easily  obtained  to  be  sent  to  the  North. 
If  they  survive  in  Virginia,  it  would  be  easy  to  select 
specimens  to  send  to  New  Jersey  in  future  years,  and 
the  chances  are  that  each  generation  will  become  a 
little  better  fitted  to  sustain  our  changeable  climate. 

Besides  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Jos6, 
Marysville  and  the  regions  surrounding  these  places 
will  be  visited,  and  in  each  case,  the  predatory  species 
that  is  doing  the  most  effective  work  will  be  gathered 
and  sent  to  the  East.  john  b.  smith. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


We  can  remember  the  time  when  the  great  majority 
of  farmers  believed  that  it  was  of  little  use  to  try  to 
make  apple  trees  bear  a  crop  in  an  off  year.  At  last 
there  came,  here  and  there,  men  who  claimed  that, 
by  properly  feeding  and  caring  for  a  tree,  it  could  be 
made  to  bear  a  fair  crop  each  year.  This  idea  of 
driving  off  the  “  off  ”  seemed  like  upsetting  Nature  to 
many  a  farmer  ;  but  it  is  growing,  because  the  reason 
for  it  is  being  made  plain.  For  example,  this  is  what 
an  observing  farmer  in  Maryland  has  noticed  : 

The  persistent  use  of  the  spray  pump  in  my  apple  orchards,  of 
late  years,  seems  to  have  changed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  bearing 
years  to  the  “  off  ”  or  lucky  ones.  Has  any  one  else  ever  noticed 
this  peculiarity  ? 

We  have  heard  the  same  thing  mentioned  by  farmers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  careful  spraying 
has  kept  down  the  attacks  of  insects  and  fungi,  and 
this,  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  has  given  the 
tree  new  vigor,  especially  where  it  has  been  liberally 
fed  and  carefully  pruned.  It  does  not,  therefore,  ex¬ 
haust  itself  with  one  large  crop,  and  then  stand  idle 
for  a  year,  accumulating  energy  for  another  crop.  The 
“  off  ”  year  generally  represented  a  vacation  brought 
about  by  overwork.  Continued  spraying  and  feeding 
render  the  vacation  unnecessary.  That  is  about  the 
story. 
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Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  legislation 
against  oleomargarine  and  filled  cheese,  Representa¬ 
tive  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin,  has  introduced  a  bill  defin¬ 
ing  pure  beer.  This  bill  defines  adulterated  beer  as 
fermented  liquor,  containing  any  substances  of  what¬ 
ever  name  or  nature,  used  as  a  substitute  or  in  place 
of  pure  barley,  malt  or  hops,  or  pure  hop  extract. 
Manufacturers  of  adulterated  beer  are  to  pay  $2,500 
in  addition  to  the  present  taxes,  and  wholesale  dealers 
$1,000  extra,  and  retailers  $250.  Special  taxes  and 
fines  are  also  levied,  and  wherever  adulterated  beer 
is  sold,  notices  in  German  and  in  English  must  be 
posted  informing  the  public  of  the  fact.  The  design 
of  this  bill  is  twofold.  First,  to  protect  the  manufac¬ 


turers  of  the  pure  article,  and  second,  to  protect  the 
public  against  adulterated  goods.  It  is  said  that,  of 
late  years,  the  sales  of  adulterated  beer  have  increased 
enormously,  so  that  to-day,  but  comparatively  little 
of  the  really  pure  article  is  sold  at  retail.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  get  along  very  well  if  there  were  no  beer 
brewed  at  all.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  beer  is  not 
essential  to  our  existence  or  happiness.  At  the  same 
time,  so  long  as  this  liquor  is  legally  brewed  and  sold, 
we  are  in  favor  of  every  reasonable  restriction  that 
shall  compel  manufacturers  to  make  a  pure  article, 
and  avoid  the  introduction  of  injurious  drugs  and 
other  substances. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Henry  Phillipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  make 
something  of  a  specialty  of  grass  seeds  of  all  kinds.  They  are  also 
manufacturers  of  the  Little  Giant  seeders.  Their  catalogue  and 
price  list  may  be  had  free. 

That  enterprising  seedsman,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  86  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  a  branch  store  at  14  Barclay  Street,  New 
York,  so  that  his  customers  can  order  from  the  nearest  place. 
Just  now  he  wishes  to  send  samples  of  his  Evergreen  sweet  corn 
for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

For  running  a  cream  separator,  a  Churn,  or  an  ice  cream 
freezer,  the  Baby  Junior  tread  power  is  just  what  is  needed.  It  is 
made  by  the  St.  Albans  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  This  house 
makes  a  large  line  of  tread  powers  for  heavier  farm  work  such 
as  running  thrashing  machines,  ensilage  cutters  and  wood  saws. 
Any  goods  made  by  this  firm  will  be  found  first-class  in  every 
particular. 

Willm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex.,  request  secretaries 
of  all  State  and  county  fairs  to  apply  to  them  for  copy  for  iuser 
tions  in  premium  lists  of  a  special  premium  which  they  intend  to 
present  to  every  winner  of  a  sheep  premium  at  all  the  1896  fairs. 
The  special  premiums  will  be  given  only  wheye  officially  referred 
to  in  the  premium  list  of  the  fair. 

Slug  Shot  has  the  advantage  of  killing  bugs  without  injuring 
the  foliage  of  plants.  It  is  also  harmless  to  domestic  animals, 
though  it  will  kill  lice  on  cattle  or  dogs.  Though  it  kills  currant 
worms,  cabbage  worms  and  potato  bugs,  the  writer  has  seen  Mr. 
Hammond  eat  It  out  of  his  hand.  It  can  be  distributed  with  Leg¬ 
gett’s  dry  powder  gun.  Hammond’s  Slug  Shot  Works,  Fishkill- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  will  send  full  information  if  desired. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York, 
have  added  a  new  machine  to  their  already  full  line  of  separa¬ 
tors.  This  new  machine  is  the  smallest  of  the  Baby  separators, 
and  is  called  the  “  Humming-Bird.”  It  is  operated  by  a  ratchet 
strap  instead  of  a  crank  like  the  other  Baby  machines,  the  motion 
being  backward  and  forward.  It  is  said  that  it  may  be  operated 
easily  by  women  or  children,  and  is  intended  for  very  small 
dairies,  or  households  where  small  quantities  of  cream  are  desired. 

The  Noblestown  Mfg.  Co.,  Noblestown,  Pa.,  are  making  abutter 
package  which  they  call  the  Burton  dry  air  preserving  and  stor¬ 
age  vessel,  which  we  think  will  meet  with  favor.  It  consists  of  a 
cedar  pail  covered  air-tight  with  lid  and  clasps,  inside  of  which  is  a 
glass  vessel  protected  on  all  sides  with  springs,  and  also  covered 
air-tight  by  a  lid  which  is  held  down  by  means  of  a  steel  spring. 
The  underside  of  the  lid  rests  on  a  liard-rubber  gasket  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  mouth  of  the  glass  vessel.  The  butter, 
milk,  cream,  or  fruit  is  put  in  the  glass  vessel,  which  is  in  itself 
not  only  air-tight,  but  is  also  surrounded  by  a  cushion  of  dead  air 
in  the  cedar  pail.  Being  insulated,  it  is  free  from  electric  influ¬ 
ence,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  keep  butter  almost  indefinitely. 

The  Mapes  fertilizers  have  always  been  regarded  as  standard 
goods.  They  are  always  well  mixed,  dry  and  fine,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  secure  the  most  perfect  distribution.  Whenever  sam¬ 
pled  fairly  for  analysis,  they  are  sure  to  show  more  than  the 
guaranteed  per  cent  of  available  plant  food.  They  are  composed 
of  the  best  forms  of  chemicals — in  fact,  they  represent  the  highest 
type  of  the  fertilizer-maker’s  art.  This  year’s  prices  are  reduced, 
especially  on  the  corn  manure.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  heavy 
planting  of  corn  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  so  that  the  Mapes 
Corn  Manure  will  be  specially  useful  this  year.  The  Mapes  Com¬ 
pany,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  have  issued  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Brighter  Side  of  Farming.”  Send  for  it.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  read  in  connection  with  “  Blue  Stone,”  on  page  328. 


Prices  Reduced  1896 — Standard  Fully  Maintained. 


THE  *  MAPES'  MANURES 

For  Com,  Sweet  Corn,  Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Cauliflowers, 

Cabbages,  Celerv,  Late  Truck,  Corn  Fodder,  Hungarian 
Crass,  Mangolds,  Turnips,  Fruit  Trees,  Gherkins,  Hops,  Etc. 


THESE  MANURES  CAN  BE  APPLIED  AT  PLANTING  AS  A  TOP-DRESSING,  OR  AT  HOEING.  THEY  WILL  SUFFER 

LITTLE,  IF  ANY,  LOSS  OF  STRENGTH  BY  EXPOSURE  ON  THE  GROUND. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


[From  the  American  Agriculturist,  March  30,  1895.] 


The  Mapes  Fertilizers  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  standard  in 
quality.  Mr.  Mapes,  like  his  father,  Prof.  Mapes,  before  him,  has  been  a 
leader  in  developing  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  of  the  highest  grade. 
He  believes  that  the  best  fertilizers  are  the  cheapest,  and  demonstrates  this 
by  the  analyses  of  his  goods,  not  only  for  the  present  year,  but  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  In  every  ease  the  Mapes  fertilizers  are  found  to  contain 
even  more  actual  plant  food  than  is  stated  in  their  guarantee,  so  that  they 
can  always  be  depended  upon  to  give  value  received.  As  to  their  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  power,  and  the  profit  that  follows  the  use  of  the  Mapes  manures, 
thousands  of  farmers  testify  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  The  books  of 


the  Mapes  Company  contain  an  immense  fund  of  practical  and  valuable 
information  on  the  whole  subject  of  fertility,  and  can  be  consulted  to  ad¬ 
vantage  by  every  farmer.  Mr.  Mapes  has  long  been  careful  to  employ  not 
only  the  best  materials  in  making  the  Mapes  manures,  but  to  supply  the 
nitrogen,  particularly,  in  various  forms,  so  as  not  only  to  give  the  crop  a 
good  start,  but  back  it  up  as  the  season  advances.  The  importance  of  this 
matter  is  emphasized  by  the  article,  on  page  6  of  this  issue,  on  the  crop- 
producing  power  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
difference  between  average  cost  and  chemist’s  valuation  of  these  goods  is 
only  half  as  much  as  with  the  ordinary  fertilizers. 


Our  specialty  is  complete  manuring  for  each  crop  and  building  up  the  strength  of  the  soil.  Any  of  the  books,  including  Mortgage  Lifters,  Fertilizer  Farming, 
Fertilizers  and  Fruit,  Tobacco  Growing,  Top-Dressing  and  Seeding  Down  to  Grass,  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  will  be  mailed  free. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Cuano  Company,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Roker  advises  the  use  of  flour 
instead  of  cornstarch  in  making-  lemon 
pie,  as,  she  says,  the  cornstarch  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pie,  and  prevents 
the  lower  crust  from  baking.  To  avoid 
this  settling,  we  always  cook  the  corn 
starch  before  adding  it  to  the  other 
ingredients  of  the  pie,  and  think  that 
this  will  always  insure  a  better  filling. 

* 

The  person  who  does  his  work  in  a 
very  humble  sphere,  and  clips  the  wings 
of  ambitions  that  would  carry  him  away 
from  duties  that  are  near  at  hand,  is 
really  worthy  of  more  honor  than  that 
which  attends  the  success  of  more  am¬ 
bitious  lives.  Yet  we,  who  decide  what 
measure  of  praise  a  man  shall  receive, 
are  not  just,  according  to  this  standard. 
* 

It  is  recorded  that  Josh  Billings  once 
said  that  woman  could  never  ride  a  ma¬ 
chine  because  “  she  was  not  built  that 
way.”  That  was  before  the  bicycle 
adapted  itself  to  the  artificial  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  hamper  womankind.  The 
wheel  having  made  such  generous  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  wearers  of  skirts,  one 
would  suppose  that  they  would  mount 
it  without  more  ado,  and  ride  away  to 
pleasure  and  health. 

* 

Some  of  them  do.  But  a  large  part  of 
womankind  are  more  concerned  about 
their  clothes  than  anything  else.  The 
aim  of  their  lives  is  to  preserve  all  of 
the  artificialities  which  tend  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  illusion  which  Josh  Billings  evi¬ 
dently  believed  was  real.  The  latest 
things  designed  for  the  feminine  hum¬ 
bugs  are  imitation  leggings.  They  consist 
of  ordinary  black  hose  with  mock  but¬ 
tonholes  and  buttons  extending  the 
whole  length  of  one  side  and  stitched  to 
simulate  leggings.  Cloth  leggings  have 
been  found  too  clumsy  for  comfort.  The 
women  who  have  common  sense  dis¬ 
carded  them,  buttons  and  all.  Now  Fash¬ 
ion  has  mercifully  provided  for  the 
woman  who  couldn’t  be  so  immodest  as 
to  possess  common  sense.  How  thankful 
we  ought  to  be  that  some  women  can’t 
vote. 

MBS.  GAN  NETT'S  ARBOR  DAY. 

(Concluded.) 

The  next  day,  Ben  and  his  mother 
drove  to  Swanson's  nursery,  about  four 
miles  away.  Mr.  Swanson  looked  their 
list  over  carefully. 

“If  you  get  the  very  best,  these  high¬ 
est  prices  are  about  the  same  as  mine,” 
he  said  ;  “or  I  can  let  you  have  the  same 
varieties,  only  smaller  plants,  for  about 
half  that.  I’ll  own  I  can’t  sell  as  low  as 
this  lowest  price  list,  but  that  man  is 
thoroughly  reliable.  I  often  buy  of  him 
myself,  and  have  found  his  stock  first- 
class.  All  the  drawback  is  that  it  is 
young  stock,  and  you  would  have  to  wait 
considerably  longer  for  the  fruit.” 

Mrs.  Gannett  didn’t  want  to  wait  any 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  told  him  to  give  her  the  best  he  had. 

“  It  is  a  good  order,”  said  Mr.  Swan¬ 
son,  “  and  I’ll  throw  in  a  few  extras.” 

From  this  time  till  the  plants  and 
trees  were  delivered,  Mrs.  Gannett  and 
the  children  talked  of  nothing  but 
where  the  different  things  should  be 
planted,  and  of  the  soil  and  treatment 
best  for  each,  until  Mr.  Gannett  declared 
he  never  saw  such  a  set  of  lunatics  out 
of  a  madhouse.  Their  enthusiasm,  how¬ 
ever,  was  contagious,  and  he  grew  inter¬ 
ested  in  spite  of  himself,  offered  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  helped  prepare  the  ground. 
When  the  eventful  day  came,  and  with 
it  the  trees  and  other  things,  he  not  only 
superintended  the  setting  of  them,  but 
worked  harder  than  any  of  the  rest,  and 
did  not  spare  the  needed  fertilizer.  “  If 
you  will  persist  in  planting  the  farm  to 


bushes  and  briers,  you  might  as  well  have 
’em  grow,”  he  grumbled. 

The  extras  proved  to  be  two  orna¬ 
mental  trees  for  the  front  dooryard,  a 
linden  and  a  catalpa,  and  a  Hall’s  Japan¬ 
ese  honeysuckle. 

“  Oh,  mother,”  said  Emma,  when  the 
delightful  day  had  come  to  an  end. 
“  There  are  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents 
left;  can’t  we  get  flower  seeds  with  that?” 

“  Yes,  mother,”  said  Lucy,  “  I  heard 
father  say  that  he  was  going  to  shut  up 
the  hens  so  they  won’t  scratch  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants  out  of  the  ground.” 

The  boys  wanted  flowers,  too,  and  after 
some  discussion,  they  decided  on  : 


Sweet  peas,  collection  of  12  colors . $0.40 

Nasturtium,  collection  of  12  colors . 60 

Asters,  collection  of  six  colors . 40 

Phlox  Druminondi . 35 

Morning  glory,  mixed . 15 

Poppy,  mixed . 10 

Sweet  Alyssum . 05 

Mignonette . 15 

Marigold,  mixed . 05 

Castor  beau . 05 

Total . $2.30 


Everything  lived  and  grew,  from  apple 
trees  to  Castor  beans.  Whatever  Mr. 
Gannett  had  or  had  not  done  for  his 
children,  he  had  certainly  trained  them 
to  work,  and  work  on  such  pleasant 
things  as  fruit  trees  and  vines  and  flow¬ 
ers,  seemed  to  them  like  play.  It  was 
a  never-ending  delight  to  watch  and 
assist  in  the  development  of  each  plant 
and  seed,  and  an  incitement  to  much 
study  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  modes  of 
propagation. 

Mrs.  Gannett’s  legacy  was  a  small  one, 
and  her  way  of  spending  it  a  small  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  result  was  not  small.  In 
the  first  place,  it  kept  the  boys  on  the 
farm,  for  Ben  became  so  enamored  of 
fruit  growing,  that,  when  he  became  of 
age,  he  made  that  his  business,  while, 
for  a  similar  reason,  Joe  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  floriculture.  Both  were  success¬ 
ful  in  their  chosen  callings.  The  girls 
were  as  enthusiastic  as  the  boys,  and  the 
mutual  interest  strengthened  the  bond 
of  affection  between  the  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Mrs.  Gannett,  having  tasted  the  joy  of 
spending  money  in  her  own  way,  decided 
that  she  would,  in  the  future,  brave  her 
husband’s  displeasure,  and  have  other 
things  she  had  long  wanted.  “Cyrus 
always  gives  in  if  I  keep  at  him  long 
enough,”  she  told  herself.  “  It’s  right 
that  we  should  have  the  spending  of  a 
part  of  the  money  we’ve  helped  earn  and 
save,  and  it  isn’t  as  though  he  was  poor 
and  couldn’t  afford  it.” 

So  she  “kept  at  him,”  and  gradually  the 
old  house  grew  more  homelike  and  pleas¬ 
ant  ;  books  and  music  found  their  way 
into  it,  then  came  friends,  old  and  young. 
The  fruit  trees  came  into  bearing  even¬ 
tually,  and  then  there  was  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fruit  to  eat  and  to  give  away. 

Mr.  Gannett’s  purse  strings  never  be¬ 
came  very  loose.  He  grumbled  a  good 
deal,  and  frequently  referred  to  the  poor- 
house  as  his  pi’obable  home  in  the  not 
far  distant  future.  But  he  sat  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  chairs,  listened  to  the  music, 
read  the  books,  laughed  and  chatted  with 
the  visitors,  and  ate  quantities  of  fruit. 
He  did  not  lose  flesh,  either,  and  it  really 
seemed  as  though  his  grumbling  and  his 
trials  agreed  with  him.  l.  bobbins. 


BY  THE  KITCHEN  WINDOW. 

OOlvlNG  from  the  window  to-day,  I 
see  the  pruners  at  work.  The 
master,  who  has  tended  the  apple  trees 
he  planted  nearly  40  years  ago,  takes  to 
himself  the  task  of  pruning  them  still. 
He  has  just  critically  surveyed  a  winter 
apple  tree,  and  all  superfluous  branches 
are  cut  out  that  bearing  boughs  may 
live.  The  naturalist  at  a  little  distance 
is  examining  and  destroying  some  eggs 
of  the  Clisiocampa,  and  scraping  the 
loose  bark  that  harbors  insect  depreda¬ 
tors.  How  these  trees  show  their  growth 


as  they  stand  leafless  to-day,  without 
giving  promise  of  their  future  to  the 
careless  observer. 

Snowdrops  are  blooming  and  other 
early  flowers,  but  all  these  treasures  of 
the  spring  are  late  this  year.  The 
kitchen  has  the  full  benefit  of  the  spring 
sunshine,  and  its  window  is  the  delight 
of  some  orphan  chickens  whose  mother 
will  not  own  them.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  charcoal  and  grit  a  chicken 
a  few  days  old  will  consume.  They  like 
company,  too,  and  are  sure  to  give  a 
lonesome  peep  if  they  stray  from  the 
rest.  A  bottle  of  hot  water  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box  serves  the  place  of  a 
mother  or  brooder,  and  comforts  them 
at  night.  What  a  trade  there  is  in  little 
chickens  nowadays.  It  is  not  long  since 
a  broiler  would  not  find  a  market,  and 
now  there  is  a  constant  demand,  even  in 
this  limited  market,  for  chickens  seven 
to  nine  weeks  old. 

The  furs  are  hanging  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  ;  it  is  time  they  were  put  away. 
We  find  that  newspapers,  with  a  few 
camphor  balls,  make  them  safe  from 
moths,  provided  they  are  well  shaken 
and  beaten  beforehand. 

Apples  have  not  kept  extra  well  this 
winter,  and  the  amateur  cook  is  busy 
beside  me  paring  and  coring  a  number 
that  have  commenced  to  spoil.  She  has 
made  a  syrup  in  the  preserving  kettle, 
and  drops  the  pieces  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  skims  them  out  and  puts  them  into 
the  self-sealing  cans.  They  are  often 
more  appreciated  than  a  sweeter  fruit, 
in  early  summer,  when  apples  are  not  to 
be  found,  especially  in  a  household 
where  that  fruit  is  a  favorite. 

How  the  spring  sunshine  beams  on  the 
windows,  as  it  nears  the  noon  hour.  No 
need  of  curtains  yet ;  let  us  bask  in  its 
rays,  and  get  a  sun  bath  after  the  long, 
dreary  winter,  for,  looking  backward,  it 
does  seem  very  long,  and  its  shut-in-ness 
is  the  greatest  drawback  when  one  is 
not  strong  to  endure  the  rigors  of  this 
climate.  I  do  not  wonder  that  people, 
want  to  go  South  till  spring  really  comes. 
I  remember  a  pleasant  springtime,  and 
a  few  days  spent  at  River  Edge,  when 
the  season  was  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  our  own,  and  I  saw  apple  trees  bloom 
in  three  different  places,  two  weeks  be¬ 
hind  each  other.  But  we  have  faith  that 
it  will  come  even  to  our  own  kitchen 
window.  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


THAT  SUNBURNED  HAT. 

O  whiten  a  sunburned  and  yellowed 
white  straw  hat,  fasten  a  strap 
across  the  top  of  a  good  tight  barrel  or 
box  from  which  to  suspend  the  hat. 
Suspend  it  firmly,  and  place  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  receptacle  a  tin  dish  with  a 
double  handful  of  broken  stick  brim¬ 
stone,  touch  a  match  to  the  brimstone, 
cover  quickly  and  tightly  with  a  board, 
and  over  this  place  heavy  mats  or  sack¬ 
ing.  Allow  it  to  remain  so  covered  until 
the  sulphur  is  burned  out,  and  the  smoke 
has  evaporated.  This  is  the  way  the 
green  rye-straw,  of  which  the  braid  was 
plaited,  was  originally  bleached.  The 
hat  should  be  thoroughly  wet  with  hot 
water,  before  being  suspended. 

“  Chip”  is  not  a  straw,  but  is  split 
poplar,  and  when  once  sunburned  can 
never  be  made  as  white  as  new,  as  may 
the  straw  ;  but  it  may  be  much  improved 
by  the  sulphur  smoking.  Do  not  think 
that  powdered  sulphur  will  do  as  well 
as  that  which  comes  in  sticks  and  has  to 
be  broken  into  walnut-sized  chips  be¬ 
fore  setting  on  fire  ;  for  though,  in 
nature,  the  same  article,  the  powdered 
burns  too  rapidly,  thus  not  giving  the 
long  smoking  and  smouldering  neces¬ 
sary.  The  powder  will  last  only  minutes, 
where  the  coarser  form  works  for  hours. 

Yrellowed  flannels,  white  worsted 
shoulder  shawls,  and  head  coverings, 
are  whitened  by  a  similar  suspension 
and  smoking.  Hang  them  in,  after 
thorough  washing  and  clear  rinsing. 
The  backyard  will  do  if  one  has  not  a 
wash-house  or  shed  at  hand.  So  much 
smoke  will  escape  despite  the  close  cov¬ 
erings,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  go 
through  the  process  in  one’s  living 
rooms. 

In  the  days  when  straw  braiding  and 
straw  sewing  were  common  industries 


There  is  just  a  little  ap¬ 
petizing  bite  to  HIRES 
Rootbeer;  just  a  smack 
of  life  and  good  flavor 
done  up  in  temperance 
style.  Best  by  any  test. 

Made  onlj  by  The  Charles  K.  Hlrea  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  25 c.  package  make.  5  gulluus.  Said  every  where. 


SCHOOL  OF  — Abt,  Iatkhatuhk,  Okatouv. 
rvDDCOQinv  Summer  Term,  Plymouth,  Mass.. 
tXrntoolUN.  July8.  Catalogue  free;  also  sptel- 
men  copy  of  the  new  rerlew,  Expression.  S.  S.  Cuuky, 
l’h.D.,  or  Expression,  458  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Sneezings  sniffing  and  nagging 

Hay  Fever 

and  Rose  Colds 

are  more  easily  prevented  than  cured — both 
yield  to  Booth’s  “  HYOMEI,”  the  Australian 
“Dry -Air’’  treatment  of  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  etc.,  which 

“CURES  BY  INHALATION." 

Kat t skill  Bay,  East  Lake  George,  N.  Y., 

duty  31,  i8qj '. 

Inclosed  please  find  $ 1.00  for  two  extra  bottles 
of  Hyomei.  lam  entirely  cured  of  Hay  Fever, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  be  without  your  remedy. 

MRS.  R.  A.  L1NENDOLL, 

May f  owe r  Cottage. 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and 
destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with 
Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and  after  per¬ 
meating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled 
through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to 
inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief. 

.Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete  in  Sealed 
Case  (see  cut),  hy  Mail,  $1.00,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  ;  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler, 
made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber  (beautifully 
polished),  a  botttle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and 
full  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  still  skep¬ 
tical,  send  your  address;  my  pamphlet  shall 
prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure. 

Are  you  open  to  conviction  ? 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York 
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in  half  the  New  England  homes,  per¬ 
fectly  tight  “  smoke-cupboards”  with 
rows  of  slatted  shelves,  were  a  common 
convenience,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
many  are  still  in  existence,  since  im¬ 
ported  straws  have  crowded  out  the 
domestic  industry.  keziah  shelton. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6735.  Girls'  Dress. 

Grass  linen,  trimmed  with  white  em¬ 
broidery  and  insertion,  made  this  at¬ 
tractive-looking  dress.  It  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  without  sleeves  and  yoke,  to  wear 
with  a  guimpe,  as  shown  in  the  back 
view.  Broad  bretelles,  curved  in  pointed 
outline,  are  handsomely  edged  with  a 
frill  of  embroidery  headed  with  a  band 
of  insertion.  The  full  bishop  sleeves 


are  gathered  at  top  and  bottom  into 
round  cuff  bands  at  the  wrists.  Pattern 
No.  6735  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of 
two,  four,  six,  eight  and  ten  years  of  age. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS . 

Sofa  Cushions. — Those  living  in  the 
country,  of  course,  do  not  have  the  same 
facilities  for  seeing  pretty  things  ;  but 
they  have  the  advantage  over  city  girls, 
in  having  a  quiet  time  to  do  what  they 
have  on  hand.  A  charming  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  piece  of  fancy  work  is  the  sofa 
cushion  made  of  denim  cloth.  Get  the 
new  colors  of  red  and  dull  blue,  with  the 
Persian  designs  stamped  on  them,  and 
outline  these  patterns  with  Asiatic  rope 
silk  (pink  silk  is  pretty)  on  the  dark  red, 
and  white  on  the  blue.  Make  a  ruffle 
on  the  cushion  of  the  plain  denim  cloth, 
but  match  the  goods  in  color,  and  scal¬ 
lop  the  edge  of  the  ruffle  with  a  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  This  makes  two  lovely  cush¬ 
ions,  and  they  wash  well.  To  keep  them 
from  fading  or  the  silks  running,  laun¬ 
der  them  with  warm  rain  water,  a  lather 
of  Ivory  soap,  rinse  out  quickly,  and 
iron  while  damp  on  the  wrong  side  first, 
then  press  on  the  right  side  with  a  layer 
of  cotton  goods  between.  It  will  be 
charming  work  for  afternoons. 

SAHAH  H.  HENTON. 

Good  fob  Digestion. — It  has  become  a 
chronic  habit  with  some  writers  on  rural 
affairs  to  criticise  and  slander  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer’s  bill  of  fare.  It  is  usually 
done  by  those  most  ignorant  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  first  grievance  is  the  pie,  which 
is  declared  to  be  unfit  for  use  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  food.  While  reading  some  of  these 
heated  discussions,  lam  reminded  of  a 
little  real  life  which  came  under  my  own 
observation.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
I  met  at  a  social  gathering,  a  young  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  who  had  entered  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  using 
only  Graham  bread,  and  its  accompani¬ 
ments,  pie  and  cake,  were  ignored,  and 
great  results  were  predicted  to  follow 
this  course  of  living.  She  was  a  fresh, 
rosy-complexioned  woman,  and  brought 
to  the  carrying  out  of  her  ideas,  an 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


amount  of  energy  which  would  make  a 
success  of  any  good  theory.  After  many 
years,  I  met  her  again,  and  remember¬ 
ing  her  zeal  for  dietetic  reform,  I  looked 
to  see  results  in  her  appearance.  But, 
while  being  an  interesting  woman  in 
the  prime  of  life,  she  was  as  gray  and 
faded  as  any  of  the  farmers’  wives  living 
around  me,  whose  lives  had  been  too  full 
of  hard  work  to  have  either  studied  or 
practiced  elaborate  rules  of  living.  A 
happy  forgetfulness  of  what  we  have 
eaten,  and  a  worthy  aim  in  life,  are  both 
aids  to  good  digestion,  aunt  rachel. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

It  matters  little  how  long  I  stay 
In  a  world  of  sorrow,  sin  and  care, 

Whether  in  youth  I  am  called  away, 

Or  live  till  my  bones  and  pate  are  bare. 

But  whether  I  do  the  best  I  can 
To  soften  the  weight  of  adversity’s  touch 
On  the  faded  cheek  of  my  fellow  man, 

It  matters  much  ! 

— From  the  Swedish. 

....  II A  ryot  Holt  Cahoon  :  “  There  is 
no  time  in  the  year  when  housekeeping 
assumes  the  character  of  a  business  that 
lends  itself  to  enterprising  management, 
as  much  as  it  does  in  the  spring.” 

- Phillips  Brooks  :  “  When  levity, 

which  has  its  graceful  places  among 
pleasant  and  trilling  things,  is  brought 
among  sacred  and  awful  truths,  how 
ugly  its  jesting  face  and  tinsel  dress  and 
tinkling  bells  appear.” 

. . .  .Charles  Dudley  Warner  :  “  If 

children  in  the  family  and  in  the  public 
schools,  were  fed  with  only  the  best 
literature,  if  their  minds  were  treated 
with  as  much  care  in  regard  to  the  things 
sown  in  them  as  our  wheat  fields,  what 
a  result  we  would  have  !  ” 

....Bab:  “A  woman  dies  a  hundred 
deaths  from  headache  and  heartache  and 
rheumatism  and  diseases  that  verge  on 
pneumonia,  but  don’t  quite  reach  it,  and 
everything  else  that  is  unpleasant  and 
not  dangerous.  And  these  occasional 
deaths  are  the  ones  when  she  would  like 
to  have  a  little  thought  given  to  her. 
When  she  is  absolutely  dying,  she  doesn’t 
care.  She  is  not  troubling  herself  about 
men  then.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Best. 
The  Rest. 

The  Test. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  sarsapa¬ 
rilla :  The  best — and  the  rest. 
The  trouble  is  they  look  alike.  And 
when  the  rest  dress  like  the  best 
who’s  to  tell  them  apart?  Well, 
“  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.” 
That’s  an  old  test  and  a  safe  one. 
And  the  taller  the  tree  the  deeper 
the  root.  That’s  another  test. 
What’s  the  root,  —  the  record  of 
these  sarsaparillas  ?  The  one  with 
the  deepest  root  is  Ayer’s.  The 
one  with  the  richest  fruit:  that, 
too,  is  Ayer’s.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
has  a  record  of  half  a  century  of 
cures;  a  record  of  many  medals 
and  awards  —  culminating  in  the 
medal  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair, 
which,  admitting  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  as  the  best  —  shut  its  doors 
against  the  rest.  That  was  greater 
honor  than  the  medal,  to  be  the  only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted  as  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  If  you 
want  to  get  the  best  sarsaparilla 
of  your  druggist,  here’s  an  infalli¬ 
ble  rule :  Ask  for  the  best  and 
you ’ll  get  Ayer’s.  Ask  for  Ayer’s 
and  yoL  ’ll  get  the  best. 


«*rr<5 

Emulsion 


Is  the  standard  emulsion  the 
world  over.  There  is  not  a 
man,  woman  or  child  who  is 
run  down  or  emaciated  or  has 
weak  lungs  that  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  will  not  benefit.  When 
you  ask  for  it  you  will  likely 
be  told  by  the  druggist  that 
he  has  an  emulsion  “  just  as 
good.”  It  is  not  true.  No 
emulsion  is  as  good. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  has  bene¬ 
fited  millions  of  people.  Ask 
your  druggist  if  he  can  refer 
you  to  a  single  case  that  has 
been  helped  by  the  unknown 
emulsion  he  sells,  and  if  so, 
we  will  send  you  a  book  giving 
thousands  of  cases.  You  want 
the  standard;  not  something 
that  nobody  knows  anything 
about. 


All  druggists  sell  Snott’s  Emulsion. 
Two  sizes— 50  cents  and  $i.oo. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

W.  L.  Douglas 

®3.  SHOE  bevJorld!he 

If  you  pay  84  to  SO  for  shoes,  ex- 
amine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and  « 

see  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  ■ 

OVER  IOO  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS, 

CONGRESS,  BUTTON, 
and  LACE,  made  in  all 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  A  Vo 
make  and 
sell  more 
$3  Shoes 
than  any 
other 

manufacturer  in  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  85, 

84,  83.50,  88.50,  88.25  Shoes- 
82.50,  82  and  8 1.75  for  boys.  ’ 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosang  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  fill 
your  order.  Send  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W,  L.  DOUGLAS  Brockton, 


.VV  VVVVVVVVVV  VVVV  VVV  V  V  VW  W  VVVVVVV  ’ 

IF  YOU  NEED 

Machine  Oil,  Harness  Oil, 

Cylinder  Oil,  Axle  Grease, 
Gasoline  for  Stoves 
or  Gas  Machines, 

!  or  anything  In  the  line  of  oils  or  greases,  write  1 
,  us  for  prices.  DERRICK  OIL  COMl’ANY, 

1  Titusville,  Pa. 


TO  THE  TRADE. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR? 


A  FIRST-CLASS 


Buggy, 

Carriage 
Phaeton 
or  Tra  * 


at  a  reasonable  low 
price.  OH,  IS  THAT  ! 
ALL,  then  write  to 


AMBROSE  &  HARRIS  CARRIAGE  CO., 


Perin  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Don't  Buy  until  you  get  their  catalogue  and  prices. 


ADAM! 


e  FENCE  MAN; 

Makes  Woven  Wire  § 

I 


Fencing  so  that 

It  Cannot  Sag. 


fhe  BEST 

His  Steel  Posts  are  about  as  cheap  as  wood.  2 

J(  is  Steel  Lawn  and  Cemetery  Fence  have  no  equal  i 
le  of  Wire  and  Iron  Gates  are  unsurpassed.  ¥ 
16  catalogue  tells  all  about  nil  of  them. 

J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Ills.  • 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

IS  THE  BUST  FOR  FARM  USE. 

25  and  28-inch  for  hog  lots.  46, 55  and  58- 
inch  for  general  use. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


AN  IRISHMAN’S  REASON. 


A  group  of  Kentucky  farmers  were  discussing 
fences.  One  only,  defended  a  ratchet  device,  all  the 
others  preferred  “the  Page.”  Eacli  in  turn  gave  his 
reasons,  a  son  of  the  “ould  sod"  last.  “Begorra”! 
said  he,  “I’d  rayther  hev  a  cow  that'l  coom  up  hersilf 
than  be  goin  afther  her  twice  a  day.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  Wl 

RE. 

All  horizontal  lines  aro  cahlcs:  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


Ten  Farmers’  Wives  .WANTED 

You  can  assist  us  by  sending  us  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  ten  reliable  farmers'  wives  likely  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  our  revised  tea  and  coffee  club  order 
circular  for  Farmers’  Grange  and  Alliance 
Buyers.  By  complying  with  the  above  we  will  send 
you  a  beautiful  panel  picture,  large  size,  14  x  28 
inches,  suitable  to  frame.  Old  Reliable  House. 
Highest  reference.  EMPIRE  CITY  TEA  CO.,  28 
l)e  I’eyster  Street,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


lilCCFI  V  45>uub  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
lYCLM.  I  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one:  particulars  free.  Address 
8.8. Ware  Co.  Box  5308. Boston, Mass. 


Whv  Pay  Retail  Price 


When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  mfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Mfrs., 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Direct 

from  maker,  and  save 
intermediate  profits  and 
have  the  maker’s  guar-i 
antee — a  difference  of  40  per  cent,  in 
your  favor.  Freight  paid  both  ways 
if  not  as  represented.  Carriages, 
Buggies  and  Spring  Wagons. 
Our  1S96  Bicycles  arc  marvels  of 
beauty.  You  pay  for 
the  wheel  and  not  for  a 
fancy  name. 

Binghamton  Carriage  and  Oyrle  Co. 
j  JBoxB  Bliiffhamton,  N.Y* 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 


"A"  tirade,  S44. 

Style,  Finish. 


CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  1896.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices,  sales¬ 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


"A"  fi™da*#0L 

Durability. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


No.  ltn— 8urr«y  Harness,  Price  Jlt.OO. 
As  good  as  sella  for  $20. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  23  years,  at 
wholesale  prices.saviug 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

1UU  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages,  90  styles  of  Har¬ 
ness,  41  styles  Riding 
Saddles.  Top  Rnggies 
low  as  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 
as  $66.  Spring  Wagons  $31  to 
$60.  Send  for  large  Catalogue. 


with  lamps,  sunshade,  apron 
and  fenders,  $60.00.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 


■  LKHART  CARRIAGE  A  HARNE88  MFC.  CO.,  W.B.  Pratt,  8ec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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“BLUE  STONE.” 

Most  of  you  who  have  been  in  our 
eastern  towns  and  cities,  know  how  the 
sidewalks  are  paved  with  wide  blocks  of 
a  smooth,  light-colored  stone.  Millions 
of  these  blocks  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  better  than  brick, 
more  durable  than  wood — in  fact,  for 
many  reasons,  they  are  superior  to  any 
other  substance  for  keeping  the  feet  of 
foot  passengers  out  of  the  mud.  In 
several  parts  of  the  country,  great 
masses  of  this  “blue  stone”  crop  out 
near  the  surface,  and  these  great  quar¬ 
ries  have  been  formed  where  large 
chunks  of  the  stone  are  taken  out,  split 
to  the  proper  thickness,  and  then  sawed 
into  blocks  of  the  desired  size.  It  is 
wonderful  how  this  trade  in  stone  is 
spreading  all  over  the  country — led  by 
the  desire  of  the  people  to  keep  the  mud 
off  from  their  boots  and  shoes.  That 
desire  is  at  the  basis  of  all  this  immense 
trade  just  as  other  desires  and  wants 
have  developed  trade  in  other  lines. 

While  many  of  our  farmers  have  little 
use  for  this  blue  stone,  there  is  one  fact 
about  its  preparation  that  may  well 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  many  young 
men  and  women.  When  the  stone  is  split 
into  slabs  of  the  proper  thickness,  the 
next  thing  is  to  cut  them  up.  You  might 
say  that  they,  probably,  take  a  saw  and 
do  that — something  with  teeth  on  it  that 
will  cut  it  off  just  as  a  man  saws  through 
a  stick  of  wood.  That  won’t  answer, 
for  the  stone  is  harder  than  steel — you 
may  use  it  for  a  grindstone  if  you  like. 
You  might  make  progress  with  a  heavy 
saw,  but  it  would  cost  too  much  to  keep 
it  sharp.  To  cut  the  “  blue  stone,”  there¬ 
fore,  they  use  a  plain  band  of  steel 
without  any  teeth  on  it.  It  just  runs 
along  over  the  stone,  and  the  groove  in 
which  it  runs  is  kept  filled  with  sharp 
sand.  The  constant  friction  and  scratch¬ 
ing  of  the  sand  eats  or  cuts  away  the 
stone  so  that  it  may  be  broken  off  with 
a  clean  cut.  The  sand  is  harder  and 
sharper  than  the  saw,  for  every  corner 
of  it  is  a  tooth  that  never  needs  filing  or 
setting. 

Now,  if  you  will  look  up  the  definition 
of  the  word  “  sand,”  in  the  latest  dic¬ 
tionaries,  you  will  find  “  courage,  pluck, 
grit,”  given  as  the  latest  accepted  mean¬ 
ing,  and  this  is  the  side  of  the  word  we 
expect  to  take  up.  Farming  has  been 
covered  with  very  “  blue  ”  stones  for  the 
past  few  years.  Many  of  us  feel  as 
though  a  regular  slab  were  resting  right 
upon  the  farm.  It’s  resting  on  our  backs 
— we  want  it  cut  into  chunks  that  we 
can  put  under  our  feet  so  that  we  may 
keep  out  of  the  mud.  And  the  question 
at  once  arises,  With  what  can  we  cut  the 
blue  stone  up  ? 

If  a  fellow  had  money  out  at  interest 
or  some  fat  political  office  to  yield  him 
an  easy  revenue,  the  way  would  be  easy, 
for  such  things  are  just  like  sharp  teeth 
to  cut  off  the  blue  stone  into  any  size 
you  like.  With  such  teeth,  all  a  man  has 
to  do  is  to  supply  the  needed  power.  But 
when  a  man  has  not  the  capital  or  the 
office — in  fact,  when  he  has  nothing  but 
his  head  and  his  hands  to  work  with,  it 
looks  as  though  the  stone  might  master 
him.  But  no — if  that  thing  were  true 
in  the  stone  business,  what  would  we 
do  for  sidewalks  ?  A  man  without  the 
teeth  of  capital  to  cut  with,  must  fall 
back  upon  his  “  sand.”  Be  true  as  steel 
to  the  right  principles  of  farming  !  Make 
a  definite  plan  !  Start  the  thing  going, 
pour  in  the  sand  and  hang  on  !  Don  t 
quit,  but  keep  the  machine  moving  !  It 
will  be  a  long,  hard  grind,  but  if  you 
hang  to  it,  you  will  surely  saw  off  the 
block,  and  get  it  where  you  can  stand 
on  it !  Now  is  the  time  to  throw  in  a 
double  dose  of  “  sand  ”  !  Don't  get  dis¬ 
couraged  !  Put  on  the  sand  and  rub  it  in  ! 

Thus  far  you  will  notice  that  we  have 
said  nothing  about  The  It.  N.-Y.  Next 


week,  we  shall  give  the  names  of  the 
prize  winners,  and  then  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  talk  R.  N.-Y.  for  all  we  are 
worth.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  hear 
from  an  Illinois  man  who  has  been  put¬ 
ting  “  sand  ”  on  that  blue  stone.  Here  is 
his  letter  : 

I  am  glad  that  you  jogged  my  memory  in  re¬ 
gard  to  my  renewal,  which  I  sent  at  once,  for  I 
value  The  R.  N.-Y.  above  all  of  the  farm  papers. 
I  would  like  to  tell  some  of  the  younger  readers 
of  Tue  R.  N.-Y.,  why  I  like  the  farm.  In  the  first 
place,  we  only  have  to  do  our  work,  and  trust  an 
allwise  Creator  for  our  living.  Second,  I  think 
breeding  and  rearing  stock  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  pursuits  that  a  man  can  follow.  Third,  a 
farmer  can  be  more  independent,  even  with  a 
small  capital,  than  at  any  other  calling.  To 
prove  what  I  say,  I  will  give  a  summary  of  my 
last  year’s  work.  One  year  ago,  I  bought  70  acres 
of  land  for  $2,800.  I  went  in  debt  $500,  bought  a 
team,  wagon,  harness,  plows,  harrows  and  all 
things  needful ;  that  is,  I  bought  such  tools  as  I 
could  not  get  along  without.  I  lost  one  horse, 
and  bought  three  more.  These  tools  and  horses 
cost  me  $370.  I  also  bought  four  purebred 
Poland-Chinas — three  sows  and  one  boar — and 
one  purebred  Berkshire  sow,  paying  $100  for 
them.  I  got  them  all  paid  for  out  of  last  summer 
and  winter’s  work,  have  $280  for  hogs  sold,  800 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  crib,  and  my  horses  are 
worth  more  than  they  were  the  day  that  I  bought 
them,  for  they  are  young.  I  have  13  sows  bred 
for  spring,  and  have  40  acres  of  clover  to  pasture 
them  on.  I  have  till  January,  1897,  to  pay  the 
$500,  and  I  think,  with  reasonable  success  and  as 
much  hard  work  as  I  did  last  year,  that  I  shall 
get  out  of  debt.  I  almost  forgot  1,200  gallons  of 
vinegar  that  I  made  from  my  orchard.  I  wish  to 
say  in  conclusion  that  I  had  backing,  so  that 
every  time  I  spent  a  dollar,  I  got  100  cents’  worth. 

Hutsonville,  III. _  c.  k. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hops  are  getting  worse  and  worse. 

The  wool  market  is  well  sustained. 

Good  goods  guarantee  good  gains. 

Pork  cuts  a  small  figure  in  the  market. 

Bananas  are  always  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Dried  small  fruits  are  mostly  low  and  dull 

Eggs  for  this  market  should  be  closely  graded. 
California  oranges  are  still  being  sold  at  auction . 

Prices  of  dried  beans  have  an  upward  tendency. 

Honey  is  scarce,  but  demand  is  light  and  trade 
dull. 

Boston  egg  prices  are  higher  than  those  of  New 
York 

There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  dried 
apples. 

Receipts  of  foreign  oranges  and  lemons  con¬ 
tinue  large. 


A  Labor  Saver. 


The  most  labor-saving 
of  farm  implements  to¬ 
day,  considering  cost,  is 
the  low  Metal  Wheels  with 
wide  tires.  By  using  low 
wheels  the  wagon  is  low¬ 
ered  so  as  to  save  one 
man’s  labor  in  loading 
and  unloading.  Wide  tires 
prevent  cutting  of  ruts  on 
farm;  also  make  hauling 
easier  for  horses.  The 
Metal  W’heels  also  save  ex¬ 
pense  of  resetting  tires,  no 
blacksmith  bills  to  pay. 
Are  made  in  any  size 
wanted  and  any  width  of 
tire,  hubs  io  fit  any  skein 
or  axle.  We  suggest  that 


every  reader  write  to  The  Empire  Mfg.  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  their  catalogue. 


QPRAVYourFruitTrees : 

I  B  ■■  B  Wecau  serve  you  well  in  tlie  line  of  \ 
™  mmm  m  ■  Spraying  Apparatus  &  Insecticides.  > 

ISrsiNH  Horticultural  Syringe,  $1.25 
Little  tiem  all  Bi-hkh  Bucket  Pump,  $3.T>0  > 

Leggett’s  Dry  Powder  Gun,  if  7.50— puts  Paris  \ 
Green  on  without  mixing,  and  docs  it  rapidly  and  well.  1 
Write  us  your  wants,  and  get  our  circulars,  catalogues,  prices.  | 

JOHN  SOX  &  STOKES,  217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philada.,  Pa.  > 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP! 

One  eight-can  COOLEY  CREAMER,  elevator 
style;  one  Davis  Swing  Churn,  No.  5,  with  folding 
frame;  one  improved  P  li  i  I  a  d  el  p  h  i  a  Butter 
Worker,  No.  2.  These  goods  are  nearly  new  and  in 
perfect  order.  Will  sell  very  cheap,  as:  1  have  quit 
the  dairy  business.  Address 

W.  E.  BONZO,  Brush  Creek,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 


AF  ■  B  U  of  280  acres.  Good  land;  good  build- 
rnnm  ings.  4.400 Peach  Trees,  bearing.  Price, 
$10  per  acre.  With  present  prospects  for  full  crop, 
peaches  should  more  than  pay  for  farm  this  season. 
AMOS  COLE  &  SON.  Dover,  Del. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 
BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


madeonlvbvJfmes  Plow  Go.  Boston  and  new  York. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  in  hills, 
drills  <k  checks, 
i  n  distances 
desired.  It  is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield.  Grafton.  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


AN  INSTRUMENT 

OF  TORTURE 
Is  the  old  style 
leather  valveSpray 
Pump. 

The  “  Eclipse,”  Model  '96, 
is  far  ahead  of  all.  Every¬ 
body  enthusiastic  who 
sees  it. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Aeration 


Cleanliness 


DON’T  HAVE  SOUR  MILK. 


> » 


NOTHING  is  of  more  importance  in  the  proper  handling 
of  your  milk  for  any  and  every  purpose  than  cleanliness. 

NOTHING  aids  you  in  dairy  cleanliness  ^ 
more  than  the  proper  aeration  of  milk.  *“ 

NOTHING  aerates  your  milk  and  at  the 
same  time  cools  it  as  well  and  as  easily  as 
the  Champion  Automatic  Milk 
Cooler  and  Aerator. 

NOTHING  costs  so  little  and  saves  so  much 
for  you  as  this  same  Champion. 

“IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  A  WEEK.” 

A  request  for  it  will  give  you  full  information. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Company,  Box  R,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


IMPROVED 


United  States  Separator. 


Receipts  of  milk  are  heavy,  and  the  price  of  the 
surplus  is  lower. 

Pure  beeswax  is  scarce  and  is  held  at  30  to  31 
cents  per  pound. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  is  to  be  officially 
encouraged  in  Egypt. 

Most  New  Jersey  small  fruits  promise  well  this 
year,  except  blackberries. 

The  first  arrival  of  Egyptian  onions,  consisted 
of  a  lot  of  250  bags,  and  sold  for  $2  per  bag. 

Green  apples  are  still  arriving  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  find  a  good  demand  if  choice. 

Receipts  of  cheese  in  this  market  last  year  were 
about  20  per  cent  less  than  those  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  year’s  receipts  of  butter,  up  to  May  1,  of 
this  year,  were  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
one  year  earlier. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Users  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  on  all 
points  that  go  to  make  a  first-class  Separator. 

One  says : 

“We  make  15  per  cent,  more  butter.” 

Another  writes : 

“0.03  of  1  per  cent,  was  the  test  of  the  skim-milk  to-day, 
running  the  Separator  as  it  runs  every  day.” 

Says  another  : 

“  It’s  a  fine  running  machine.  Can  be  easily  turned  with 
one  hand,  and  only  takes  from  3  to  5  minutes  to  clean  it.” 


“And  there  are  others,”  hundreds  of  them,  in  our 
special  catalogue.  Have  you  one?  If  not,  ask  for  it  and 
we  will  gladly  send  one. 


We  furnish  the  best  Babcock  Tester,  the  best  Churn, 
as  well  as  the  best  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Cooley  Creamers,  Butter  Packages  of  all  sorts,  Vats, 
Engines  and  Boilers,  and  everything  for  the  Creamery 
and  Dairy. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO,9  Bellows  Falls ,  Vt. 


Let  it  storm,  and  blow,  and  freeze 
— your  cows,  horses,  and  hens  will 
not  care  if  your  buildings  are  sheathed 
with***** 


YOUR  COWHOUSE 


NEPONSET 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering 


It  costs  much  less  than  shingles — absolutely 
water-proof,  wind-proof,  frost-proof,  and  durable 
— any  one  can  put  it  on..... 


We  will  send  you  Free  of  expense 

Samples  and  Particulars. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

Sole  flfrs.  East  Walpole,  Mass, 


IHkip™  J] . lliillllPiWllP^ 

/your  henhouse, 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Some  California  asparagus  sold  for  scarcely 
enough  to  pay  freight,  on  account  of  the  plentiful 
supply  from  nearby  points. 

The  Filled  Cheese  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  committees,  with  a  prospect  of  being 
favorably  reported  later. 

Reports  from  several  hundred  of  the  largest 
peach  growers  in  New  Jersey,  say  that  prospects 
are  favorable  for  a  large  yield. 

A  plan  has  been  agreed  upon  for  conducting 
the  auction  sales  of  California  fruits  in  one  room 
instead  of  in  different  places  as  was  done  last 
season. 

Some  poor,  small  cabbage  from  North  Carolina 
met  a  poor  sale,  because  the  market  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  good  stock  from  Charleston  and 
Florida. 

It  is  getting  late  for  shipping  dressed  lambs, 
unless  from  nearby.  The  weather  is  too  warm,  and 
they  do  not  arrive  in  attractive  condition  if  iced. 
Better  send  them  alive. 

The  demand  for  cheese  is  so  moderate  that 
trade  is  dull  and  prices  have  declined  somewhat. 
Dealers  buy  very  sparingly,  as  the  season  for  new 
cheese  is  so  near  at  hand. 

Receipts  of  dressed  calves  are  heavier,  and 
prices  declined  considerably.  Much  care  in  dress¬ 
ing,  icing  and  shipping  is  necessary  to  have  them 
arrive  in  marketable  condition. 

The  egg  market  is  weak  under  heavy  arrivals, 
and  iioor  quality  of  some  of  the  receipts.  Many 
are  now  being  put  into  cold  storage  which  will 
help  the  accumulations  somewhat. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Roumania  for  1895,  was 
about  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
improvement  in  quality  was  so  marked  that  the 
price  was  about  50  per  cent  higher. 

New  Orleans  shippers  have  a  large  quantity  of 
onions  they  are  anxious  to  ship,  but  the  low  price 
and  large  supply  of  those  from  other  sources  in 
this  market,  tend  to  keep  them  back. 

Butter  has  recovered  from  the  extreme  depres¬ 
sion  of  last  week,  the  receipts  have  been  lighter, 
the  weather  more  favorable,  and  the  market  is  in 
excellent  shape.  The  price  is  too  low,  and  a  little 
more  advance  is  probable. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany  and  France  was  considerably  less  dur¬ 
ing  last  year  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  out¬ 
look  for  a  good  market  in  this  country  for  the 
next  sugar  crop,  seems  bright. 

Late  reports  indicate  that  the  first  reports  of 
damage  to  California  fruits  by  frost  were  not 
overstated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  damage  may 
prove  greater  than  was  expected.  Grapes,  apri¬ 
cots,  cherries,  pears,  peaches  and  prunes  were 
all  more  or  less  badly  damaged. 

It  is  now  reported  that  evaporated  potatoes  are 
to  be  put  on  the  market  next  fall,  from  Minnesota. 
Experiments  have  been  made  which  were  said 
to  be  successful,  and  xilans  are  under  way  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale.  This 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  potato  growers  if  it 
succeed. 

In  spite  of  the  great  glut  of  old  potatoes  all  over 
the  country,  prices  of  new  ones  are  high,  and  the 
demand  good.  Old  ones  have  advanced  slightly, 
and  the  market  is  slightly  improved.  This  is  the 
last  month  in  which  they  can  be  sold  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  market,  as  the  new  crop  from  the 
South  will  soon  crowd  them  out. 

Prospects  are  good  for  an  unusually  heavy 
make  of  butter  the  coming  season.  Many  new 
creameries  have  been  established,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducing  territory  has  been  widely  extended.  Lower 
average  prices  than  those  of  previous  seasons 
must  be  expected.  Grass  butter  is  beginning  to 
come  in  at  an  unusually  early  date. 

The  American  Wool  Reporter  says  that  the 
recent  exports  of  American  wool,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  very  large  shipments  during  the  present 
year,  are  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
The  shortage  in  the  Australian  clip  cannot  be 
placed  at  less  than  150,000  bales,  or  60,000,000 
pounds.  It  is  already  predicted  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  domestic  and  re-shipments  of  foreign 
wool  from  the  United  States,  must  reach  as  great 
a  total  as  40,000,000  pounds.  This  will  make 
American  wool  growers  somewhat  independent 
in  future  negotiations  with  manufacturers,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  away  with  the  old  argument,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  grower  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  domestic  goods  market.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  greater  difficulties  would  exist  in 
the  adaptation  of  domestic  wools  to  foreign  re¬ 
quirements. 


“BIG  FOUR "  to  ST.  LOUIS. 

“NO  TUNNEL  ROUTE.” 

The  National  Republican  Convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  10,  1896. 
There  will  be  many  thousand  people  in 
that  city  on  that  occasion.  The  “  Big 
Four  ”  offer  to  the  public  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  line  to  St.  Louis 
with  elegant  Through  Wagner  Sleeping 
Car  service  and  unexcelled  Dining  Car 
service  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Washington  and  all  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  cities. — Ad/v, 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sugar  Beets  in  New  Mexico.— A  sugar-beet  fac¬ 
tory  has  been  located  at  Eddy,  N.  M. ;  capacity, 
225  to  250  tons  of  sugar  beets  per  day,  with  a  fin¬ 
ished  product  of  from  25  to  30  tons  of  fine,  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  every  24  hours.  Farmers  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  $4  per  ton  for  beets  delivered  anywhere  on 
the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad,  which  analyze  14  per 
cent,  with  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  ton  for  every 
additional  per  cent  over  14.  Nearly  all  our  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  ready  to  plant  from  5  to  20  acres. 
The  beets  must  be  raised  by  irrigation.  Lehi  fac¬ 
tory,  Utah,  is  the  only  one  of  the  established  fac¬ 
tories  that  produces  beets  by  irrigation;  their 
average  yield  is  about  10  tons  per  acre.  w.  b.  w. 

Wilt.  County,  III. — Everthing  is  growing  rap¬ 
idly.  Grass  is  taller  now  (April  25)  than  usually 
the  middle  of  May.  Cattle  have  been  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  some  days.  Spring  was  late  in  coming,  but 
since  she  put  in  her  appearance,  it  has  been  ideal 
weather.  April  has  been  a  continuation  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  showers  ;  on  the  16th,  it  was  90  degrees 
in  the  shade,  but  still  not  oppressive  ;  the  20th 
brought  a  light  frost,  but  did  no  damage.  Peach, 
plum  and  cherry  trees  are  loaded  with  bloom, 
and  pears  are  just  coming  into  bloom,  Our  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  bushes  are  loaded  with  blos¬ 
soms.  Oats  are  sown,  and  some  pieces  are  up 
finely.  This  is  a  hay  and  grass  section,  hay  being 
shipped  to  the  Chicago  market  which  is  only  30 
miles  north  of  us.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
corn  fodder.  Shredded  fodder  sells  for  $5  a  ton. 
Not  so  many  potatoes  were  planted  this  year  as 
last.  Considerable  fruit  is  being  set  out  this 
spring,  as  it  is  so  wet,  and  frequent  showers  make 
it  just  about  the  right  weather.  More  or  less 
drought  for  the  last  two  years  prevented  much 
being  set.  p.  c.  .t. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  35@1  37 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 117®  — 

Pea,  1896,  choice  . 1  15@1  18 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90@1  10 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  25®1  30 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  10@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  80@1  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1695 . 1  25®  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  2001  25 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) . 1  85@1  87 

Pea,  foreign,  1894  .  86@  90 

Medium,  foreign,  1894  .  75@  85 

Green  peas,  bol.,  per  bushel .  77®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  70®  73 

Scotch,  bags .  70®  75 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . — 

Western,  firsts . 14  ®14)4 

Western,  seconds . 12  @13 

Western,  thirds . 10  @11 

State,  fancy . 15  ®16)4 

Common  to  prime . 10  @14 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14)4@— 

Firsts . 13  ”@14 

Seconds . li  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @13)4 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @ — 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds .  8)4@10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 10  @11 

Seconds . 9  @  0)4 

Thirds .  8  ®  8)4 

Factory,  fancy . ....—  @— 

Factory,  firsts . 10  @— 

Factory,  seconds . 9  @— 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8)4 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  Western,  summer  make .  9  @11 

State  dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest . II  @— 

Firsts . 10tfe@— 

Seconds . 9  @— 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds .  8  @  8)4 

Western  factory .  7  @9 

CHEESE— NEW. 

Full  cream,  large,  fall  made,  col’d  fancy  ...  9)4®  9% 

Large,  fall  made,  white,  fancy . .  8)4®  9M 

Late  made,  choice .  8 U®  9  '4 

Late  made,  good  to  prime  .  8  @  8)4 

Late  made,  common  to  fair .  6  @7 

Summer  made,  choice .  7J^@ — 

Summer  made,  common  to  prime .  5  @  6 

Small,  white,  fancy,  fall  made .  9j)4@10 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  fall  made .  9$i@10 

Small,  late  made,  good  to  choice .  9  ®  9)4 


Small,  summer  made,  prime  to  choice...  7)4®  8 
Small,  summer  made,  common  to  fair...  4)4®  6)4 

Light  skims,  choice . 5  @  6)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  prime .  3  @  4)4 

Full  skims .  2  @2 '4 

Pennsylvania  skims .  1  @  1)4 

EGG8. 

New-laid,  fancy  Cnearby) .  12  @  12^ 

State,  fresh  gathered .  .  11&@  12 

Pennsylvania  &  Md..  country  marks _  11  @  11)4 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  11  @  114 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  choice .  8)4®  994 

Common  to  good .  9  @  9  % 

Duck,  per  doz .  15  @  17 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  extra,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  60 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 2  ()0@3  00 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  extra,  fancy,  per  quart..  — @  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  8@  18 

Charleston,  good  to  choice,  per  quart. .  .  18®  20 

N.  C.,  good  to  choice,  per  quart .  15®  18 

Inferior,  per  quart .  8@  11 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 6)4®  5% 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

Prime,  1895,  per  lb .  4)4@  4 94 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @454 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3  @  8)4 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..  1)4®  2 '4 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2)4 @  3U 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2  @3 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  2  @  2% 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  194®  2)4 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags .  1^@  2)4 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb . 2  ®  2)4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  4  @7 

Cherries,  1895.  per  lb . 8  @10 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  5  @5 14 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1894,  per  lb . 16J^@17 

Sundried,  1895,  per  lb . 16  ~@— 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  5  @514 


Plums,  Southern  Damsen,  1895,  per  lb  ... 

....  4)4®— 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  75@  8  25 

Timothy .  3  50@  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  I  Timothy .  95®  — 

No.  2 .  85@  90 

No.  3 .  70®  80 

Clover,  mixed .  75®  85 

Clover .  60®  70 

Salt .  45®  50 

8traw,  long  rye .  80@1  00 

Short  rye .  50®  60 

Oat .  60@  55 

Wheat .  45®  50 

HONEY . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Fair,  per  lb . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4  ®  4)4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @12, 4 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  ©  6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  6  @  6J^ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  3)4®  4)4 


Boring  lambs,  country  dressed,  each  ...  .2  60  @6  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  51^ 

POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl .  8  00@10  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 0  00®7  00 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 7  50@9  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 5  50@6  50 

Havana,  prime . 7  00@8  00 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

8tate  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  90@1  10 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  00@  — 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  76®  90 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  50@  75 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  50®  75 

8tate  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  50®  75 

Common,  per  sack .  25@  50 

Sweets,  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  25@2  75 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . 2  60@3  00 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 1  00@2  00 

Southern  yams,  per  bbl . 

DRY- PACKED  POU1 


Capons.  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb  . 


Western,  large,  per  lb 


L.  I..  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Phlla.,  yearlings,  choice,  per  lb... 


Westerni  fair  to  good. . 

Old  cocks,  per  lb  . . 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb. 
Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  d< 


FROZEN. 

Broilers,  dry  packed,  good  to  choice. 
Scalded,  good  to  choice . 


Young  toms,  No.  1 . 

Old  toms . 

No.  2 . 

Chickens,  soft  moated,  No  1 . 

Average,  No.  1 . 

Capons,  western,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  No.  1 . 

Fowls  and  chickens,  No.  2 . 

Old  cocks . 

Ducks,  No.  1 . 

Geese.  No.  1 . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . • 

Southwestern,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 
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Asparagus,  Char.,  colossal,  per  doz  bunches. 2  50@4  00 


Charleston,  prime, per doz  bunch . 1  50@2  25 

Charleston,  culls,  per  doz  bunches .  75@i  00 

N.  C.,  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  25@1  75 

N.  C.,  culls,  per  doz  bunches .  75@1  00 

Norfolk,  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  25@2  60 

Del.  and  Md.,  per  doz  bunches . 1  26@1  75 

Jersey,  per  doz  bunches . 1  26@2  25 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@5  00 

Florida  and  Charleston,  per  crate . 1  25@1  75 

Florida,  per  100  bunches . 5  00@7  00 

Cabbage.  Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 2  00@2  50 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate . 2  25®2  75 

N.  C  ,  per  bbl-crate . 1  50@2  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  so®  75 

Southern,  new,  per  100  bunches . 2  50@5  00 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl .  — @  — 

California,  per  case .  — @  _ 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  75@1  00 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40@  65 

Small,  per  doz .  15a  30 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz .  75@i  25 

Florida,  per  carrier . 2  00@4  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  box . 3  00@6  00 

Green  peas,  N.  C.,  per  basket .  75@i  00 

Savannah,  per  basket .  25®  75 

Charleston,  per  basket .  50@1  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  2®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  60@  Ik) 

Lettuce,  Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  50®  75 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl .  — @ 

Onions.  Eastern,  white,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  25@  75 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl .  25®  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  95@1  00 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  00©  — 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@2  CO 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Florida,  per  orate . 1  25@1  50 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  25@2  50 

Per  crate . 1  oo@2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,674  cans  of  milk, 
213  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  480  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY 

FOR 

New  Dutton 
Mower  Knife 
Grinder. 


Send  forSpecla 
Circular. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

(Loco.,  Stationary  and 
Mari  n  e) ;  Electricity  ; 
Mechanics;  Mechanic* 
nl  and  Architectural 
Drawing;  Plumbing; 
Heating*  Architecture; 
Mining;  Civil  Kngi- 
neering,  etc.  Referen¬ 
ces  Everywhere.  Free 
Circular.  State  Sub¬ 
ject  you,  wish  to  Study. 


To  Steam.. 
..Engineers, 

Machinists,  Electrical 
Workers,  Draftsmen, 
Carpenters,  Plumbers, 
Steam  Fitters,  Miners, 
Surveyors,  and  yung 
men  wishing  to  learn 
trades  and  professions. 

The  International 
Correspondence  School* 
Pox  OKI  Scranton,  Pa* 


The  Most 


Invigorating 


Spring 


of  the  day, 
can  be  had  in 
an  ocean  voy- 
age  by  the 


Tours 

OLD  DOMINION  LINE 

—  TO  — 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia  Beach 

Richmond,  Va.,  or  Washington, D.C. 

Good  Meals  !  Good  Appetite  ! 
Pleasant  Company  !  Pure  Air  ! 
Good  Beds  !  Rest ! 

Quiet !  Comfort  ! 

Invigorating  Health  of  Mind  and  Body  ! 

All  these  can  be  secured  by  an  Ocean  trip  of  700 
miles  in  the  short  time  of  Forty-Eight  hours  at 
thelow  cost  °f  $13.00  OR  $14.00,  all  expenses 
included.  ’ 

Send  for  copy  of  “  PILOT,”  containing 
description  of  short  and  delightful 
trips.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

OLD  DOMINION  S.  S.  CO., 

Pier  26,  North  River,  New  York. 

W.  L.  Guillaudeu,Vice-Pres.  &  Traffic  Mgr 


165  Acres 


—One  of  the  finest  farms  in 
Kent  Co.,  Del.  Large  brick 
.  ..  dwelling;  good  barn,  stables, 

and  other  outbuildings.  Within  two  miles  of  two 
railroad  stations.  1,500  Peach  Trees;  good  Apple  and 
Pear  Orchard.  Six  acres  in  small  fruits.  Will  sell 
very  cheap.  AMOS  COLE  &  SON,  Dover,  Del 


P 


RINTING. 


We  make  a  specialty  o 
printing  for  farmers,  frui 
growers  and  stock  raisers 
„  .  _  Letter-heads,  Envelopes 

Cards,  Tags,  Circulars,  etc.  New  type  gooi 
work,  reasonable  prices. 

POULTRY  MONTHLY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

32  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  TOllK. 

Can  get  you  highest  market  prices  for  tine  goods 
CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER.  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  CALVES  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Shipping  cards  and  stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


EU  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed 

.  n  a  ■  Ha  V/  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861; 
General  Commission  Merchant, 

BERRIES, VEGETABLES,  Etc 

No.  193  Duane  Street,  New  York. 

Liberal  advances  by  arrangement.  Sales  and  check! 
mailed  daily. 

References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Established  1875. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  13tlx  St.,  New  York. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit.  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce  desir¬ 
ing  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  G.  G.  WETTKUAU,  General  Commission 
Merchant,  Hazleton.  Pa 


Don’t  You  Want  a  Guernsey  P 

COMMENCE  IN  A  SMALL  WAY^SS"'* 

select  and  tested  dams.  For  richness  as  well  as 
color  I  have  the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  in  America.  A  few  grand  young  registered  heifers 
three  and  four  years  old,  coming  in,  at  prices  from  $85  to  $100  each.  Two  extra  heifer  calves,  one  four 
weeks,  one  six  months,  price  $30  and  $50  each.  Write  your  wants  to 

ORATOR  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Countv,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  XVI 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  some  of 
those  points  raised  by  Mr.  Truslow  on 
page  282.  It  will  pay  you  first  to  turn 
back  and  read  that  article  over.  Then 
we  may  be  the  better  able  to  think  over 
what  Mr.  Cushman  says  in  the  following 
article.  Mr.  Cushman  has  charge  of  the 


may  be,  when  cooked,  too  rich  for  the 
digestive  apparatus  of  the  fowls.  Even 
if  digested,  it  causes  irritation  or  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  bowels,  cannot  be  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  is  hurried  along  and  out. 
If  much  water  be  added  to  cooked  food 
or  uncooked  food,  it  makes  it  less  digest¬ 
ive,  less  quickly  or  easily  absorbed,  and 
more  loosening.  I  want  my  cooked  mess 
for  fowls  to  be  stiff  like  putty.  No 
sloppy  mess  for  me. 

Sloppy  and  Bulky  Food. — Ducks  and 
geese  can  stand  more  sloppy  food,  as  it 
is  their  nature  ;  but  I  imagine  that  feed¬ 
ers  who  feed  heavily,  go  too  far  in  this 
direction,  and  that  more  hard  grain 


poultry  department  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station.  Rhode  Island  is  a 
famous  State  for  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese  : 

Notes  on  Food  and  Feeding. 

Droppings  and  Charcoal. — The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  droppings  of  fowls  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  food 
given  hens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and 
all  fowls  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  means  of 
judging  their  thrift  and  health.  No  ex¬ 
perienced  raiser  fails  to  watch  closely, 
and  change  their  feed  accordingly. 
Looseness  in  fowls  and  turkeys, 
shows  that  something  is  wrong.  Hens 
with  droppings  firm  enough  to  roll  off 
the  board,  are  in  a  normal  condition, 
and  less  liable  to  disease.  More  fertile 
eggs  will  be  secured  from  such  fowls 
than  from  those  from  which  the  drop¬ 
pings  are  softer.  Charcoal  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  article  to  give  poultry.  It  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  products  of  indigestion,  and 
seems  to  stimulate  digestion.  Charcoal 
bought  of  the  burners,  broken  up  with 
a  hatchet,  and  crushed  in  an  Enterprise 
mill,  sifted  through  a  coal  sieve  lined 
with  ordinary  wire  window  netting, 


would  cause  the  birds  to  be  less  logy 
and  dull,  and  increase  the  per  cent  of 
the  fertility  of  the  eggs.  However, 
there  is  another  very  important  con¬ 
sideration,  which  is  that  bulk,  waste,  or 
indigestible  material,  should  be  com¬ 
bined  with,  and  constitute  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of,  the  food  of  fowls.  The  same 
food  that  would  cause  looseness  by 
itself,  may  be  held  and  digested  if  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  chaff,  cut  straw,  or  even 
sawdust  be  added.  This  is  a  well-known 
fact  among  feeders  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Feed  a  horse  or  cow  grain  and  no  hay 
and  what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  hen 
at  liberty  can  look  out  for  herself,  and 
get  just  about  what  she  needs,  except, 
perhaps,  plenty  of  carbon  or  starch. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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gives  the  raiser  granulated  charcoal  to 
be  fed  like  shells  or  grit,  and  powdered 
charcoal  for  mixing  with  the  feed.  Pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  causes  the  cooked  mess  to 
look  dark,  and  fowls  are  less  liable  to 
eat  it.  and  I  prefer  the  granulated  arti¬ 
cle.  Hoppers  that  will  contain  a  supply 
that  will  last  a  week  or  two  may  be 
used.  We  consider  this  as  of  very  great 
importance,  especially  where  fowls  are 
confined  to  yards.  When  fed,  it  imme¬ 
diately  Heightens  the  color  of  their 
combs. 

Advantages  of  Corn. — I  thoroughly 
believe  in  feeding  corn  to  hens.  The 
sluggish  breeds  that  would  store  away 
the  carbon  or  starch  as  fat,  must  be  fed 
sparingly  with  it.  But  the  active  breeds 
work  this  fuel  off  in  exercise.  It  sup¬ 
ports  the  strength  of  the  active  forager, 
gives  energy,  and  as  it  is  constipating,  it 
enables  the  fowl  to  eat  quantities  of 
grass  and  insects  without  looseness.  It 
counteracts  the  effects  of  this  loosening 
food.  Hens  allowed  full  liberty  in  sum¬ 
mer,  will  do  well  on  nothing  but  corn, 
others  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ; 
for  the  corn  eaten  is  but  a  small  part  of 
what  is  secured.  Hens  in  yards  should 
be  fed  little  corn,  but  not  too  much 
wheat  or  oats.  Hens  at  liberty  in  sum¬ 
mer,  if  fed  whole  wheat  and  oats  only 
with  what  grass,  etc.,  they  secure,  be¬ 
come  undesirably  loose,  and  less  ener¬ 
getic  foragers.  Bran  is  always  loosen¬ 
ing.  Wheat  middlings,  wheat  flour,  and 


BABY’S  COniNG. 

Nature  intended  that 
every  woman  should 
look  forward  to  the  com¬ 
ing  of  her  baby  with  joy 
and  hope,  unclouded  by 
anxiety  Almost  pain¬ 
less  parturition  is  quite 
the  usual  thing  among 
uncivilized  people. 
Even  in  our  own  country 
it  occasionally  happens 
with  women  in  robust 
health  and  good  condi¬ 
tion.  It  ought  to  be  the 
rule  instead  of  the  excep¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  usual  pain  and  suf¬ 
fering  may  be  avoided  by 
looking  after  the  mother’s  general  health, 
and  specially  strengthening  the  particular 
organs  concerned  in  parturition. 

Many  mothers  have  been  brought  through 
the  trying  time  almost  painlessly  by  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  _  It 
prepares  the  system  for  delivery  by.  im¬ 
parting  the  organic  strength  and  elasticity 
which  the  mother  specially  needs;  shortens 
the  time  of  labor  and  of  confinement ;  pro¬ 
motes  the  secretion  of  abundant  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  child  and  fortifies  the  entire 
constitution  against  the  after  period  of  de¬ 
pression  and  weakness.  It’s  use  should 
begin  in  the  early  months  of  gestation — the 
earlier  the  better. 

Mrs.  Fred  Hunt,  of  Glenville,  Schenectady  Co., 
N.  y.,  says  :  “  I  read  about  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  being  so  good  for  a  woman  with 
child,  so  I  got  two  bottles  last  September,  and 
December  13th,  I  had  a  twelve-pound  baby  girl. 
When  I  was  confined  I  was  not  sick  in  any  way. 
I  did  not  suffer  any  pain,  and  when  the  child 
was  born  X  walked  into  another  room  and  went 
to  bed.  I  never  had  an  after-pain  or  any  other 
pain.  This  is  the  eighth  child  and  the  latest 
of  them  all.  I  suffered  everything  that  flesh 
could  suffer  with  the  other  babies.  I  always  had 
a  doctor  and  then  he  could  not  help  me  very 
much,  but  this  time  my  mother  and  my  husband 
were  alone  with  me.  My  baby  was  only  seven 
days  old  when  I  got  up  and  dressed  and  left  my 
room  and  stayed  up  all  day.” 


corn  in  any  form,  are  about  the  only 
constipating  foods  with  which  we  have 
had  any  experience.  Overfeeding  the 
corn  with  nothing  else,  will  also  cause 
looseness. 

To  counteract  the  loosening  tendency 
of  rich  food,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  to  consider  in  making  up  a  ration 
for  hens.  A  proper  selection  and  com¬ 
bination  of  foods,  will  do  this  in  most 
cases,  and  pepper  and  ginger  may  be 
used  to  help  out  when  using  certain 
materials.  Boiled  roots,  potatoes,  etc., 
are  also  loosening.  No  matter  how  rich 
the  food,  or  how  correct  the  proportions, 
if  all  or  half  of  it  goes  through  without 
being  absorbed  or  taken  up,  it  does  no 
good  and  simply  taxes  the  fowl.  Cook¬ 
ing  is  not  always  a  benefit.  Food  that 
is  not  too  concentrated  when  uncooked, 
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AWAYUPIN 

the  air  the  current  is  strong  and 
powerful.  We  have  the  mil]  that 
will  utilize  it  to  best  advantage, 
and  our  four  cornered  double, 
braced  steel  tower  will  hold  it, 
thero.  Por  f  oc  tl  y  galvanized. 
Many  sizes.  Only  one  quality — 
THE  BEST.  Tanks,  Shelters, 
Cutters,  Pumps,  TIorse  Powers, Ac, 
Write  forillustrVd catalogue, FREE 
CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 
BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  No.  59  River  street,. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 


Gasoline  Traction  Engines 
Comb’d  Engines  <S  Pumps 
Gasoline  Portable  Engines 

Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. 
P.  0  Box  26,  Sterling,  ill 


A  PERFECT  BUTTER  PACKAGE  AT  LAST! 


No  More  Strong,  Rancid  or  Tainted  Butter. 

No  need  to  sell  butter  any  longer  when  the  price 
is  less  than  it  costs  to  make  it.  Pack  it  in 

Burson’s  Preserving  Vessel, 

and  it  will  keep  in  ordinary  temperature,  without 
ice,  fresh  and  sweet,  and  preserve  its  delicate  flavor 
and  aroma.  Thousands  of  private  consumers  are 
willing,  yes,  anxious,  to  pay  10  or  15  cents  above 
the  market  price  for  butter,  if  they  can  be  sure  of  a 
uniform,  superior  quality  of  butter.  This  package 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  cater  to  this  trade. 
Figure  it  up  and  see  what  10  cents  a  pound  extra 
would  amount  to  you  in  the  course  of  only  one  year. 
Send  for  large  illustrated  and  descriptive  circulars 
Good  Agents  wanted  for  exclusive  right  of  territory' 


NOBLESTOWN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  NOBLESTOWN,  PA. 


THE  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
D. 


Medal  and  Bighat  Award  at  the  World  e  Columbian  Exposition. 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  W»rrante<l  the  beet  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple- 
menu  of  Be*t  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  readj 
_  .for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


If  you  ara 
thinking  about 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

,  We  present  “THE  NEW  RUMELY”  which  is  the  cli- , 
max  of  44  year  s  experience  in  engine  building. 

1  Embodying  all  the  best  inventions  of  our  own  and 

many  others.  IT  IS  STRONG-SIMPLE-DURABLE 
AND  EASILY  OPERATED.  But  there  is  more  to  it— 

,  explained  in  detail  in  our  new  catalogue — FREE. 
M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LAPORTE,  IND. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckie  Joint  end  Screw 
rressns  Graters,  Kl.v«tors,  Pumps, 

•to  Bend  for  Catalogue.  w  — 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _  _ 

I IX  W.WaterSt..  SYRACUSE.  IY.Y. 


SUNSHINE 


Will  start  the  hoops  on  your  wooden  tank 
and  in  a  little  while  you  Will  have  only  a  pile 

but  a “GOSHEN" STEEL  TANK 

AND  ALWAYS  HAVE  A  TANK.  Imper¬ 
vious  to  heat,  no  shrinkage,  no  leak,  no  rot. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &MCH.C0  •  GOSHEMND. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, U 


S8AW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DkLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  367.  Atlanta.  Ga 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
In  RECORD'S  TIGHT-SEAI, COVER 

PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  InRtantly;  in  9  sizes,  from  1  lb. 
to  60.  We  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO..  Ill  Main  St  ,  Conneaut,  O. 
USED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 


THE  COM  >1  ON 
SENSE 


MILK  BOTTLE 


No  rusty  metal  covers  or  twisted  wire 
fasteners,  less  breakage,  and  can  be 
washed  absolutely  clean  and  much  quicker 
than  any  other  milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It  is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk-bottle  ever  offered 
for  sale  In  any  market.  For  Circulars  and 
Price  Lists,  send  your  address  to 


THATCHER  MFG.  COMPANY,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
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^.QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 

"S  MANILLA 

ROOFING. 


cheapwatpd  Donne Not  »ffe«ed 

STRONGYfAlLnrnUUn  by  gases. 

No  ItUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlast*  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
\X  nlcr  Proot  sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac 
The  FA  V  IIAMLLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAilDKhjji.J. 


Buy  our  “  ECLTP8E  ROOFING  PAINT”  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street.  Niles,  O. 


DOES  YOUR  ROOF  LEAK  ? 

One  coat  of  Reeder’s  Cold  Japan  will  fix 
it  for  20  years.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
REEDER'S  COLD  JAPAN  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


_ ir&tiaxL  USneA  1 

taatafi  A  tally  d*ecrih*i  | 
in  my  new  Poultry  Book.  I 
Reliable  information  for  I 
poultrymen  <t  intending  I 
buyers.  Good  stock  Docks  I 
&  Geese;  also  Shetland  I 
Ponies.  Send  6c  i  n  stamps  I 
E.  E.  COOK,  Box 42,  Hnntley,  Ill.  [ 


Crno  Potolnmifl  of  22  varieties  of  prize  winning 
rlCC  UdldlUgUb  fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bearsw a  score  card  by  F.  H.  Shellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W.  E.  Senneff.  Prop.,  Dixon,  Ill. 


SEND  FOR 

_  Sample  copy  of 

_ ...  _JE  CULTURE. 

1 A  Handsomely  Illustrated  OCC  CMPPI  IPP. 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  D  U  If  LI  LV 

'  r««»  I.tit  mn  ri  a  1  ITnJInn  fk 


CLEANINCS  IN  Bl 


BEES 

QUEENS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 


J  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


Wind 


IS  MONEY  TO  USERS  OF 


M 


ILLS 


Goodhue  Pump  and  Power  Wind 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  18-ft.  I 
New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity,  I 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  mills  for 
grinders,  feed  cutters,  shellers,  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  in 
daily  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong¬ 
est  in  use.  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of  “Hero”  and  “American” 

Grinding  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best 
and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers;  2  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers; 

“Success”  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc.  Our  new  150-t 
catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc.  Send  for  it. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILLS. 
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PRIMER  SCIENCE. 

(CONTINUED.) 

She  gets  her  nitrogen  and  fat  from  the 
grass  and  insects,  and  then  corn  comes 
in  and  makes  the  balance,  and  offsets 
the  loosening  qualities  of  the  pasturage. 

The  need  of  bulk  and  unconcentrated 
food  for  little  chicks  and,  especially,  for 
ducks  and  goslings,  is  too  little  under¬ 
stood.  Late  teachings  cause  beginners 
to  err  in  the  opposite  direction.  They 
may  do  well  on  rich  food  for  a  while, 
but  later  become  worthless.  Finely 
ground  whole  oats  furnish  bulk,  are  not 
so  loosening  as  bran,  and  we  use  a  good 
proportion  of  the  Quaker  oat  feed  (that 
which  is  discarded  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Quaker  rolled  oats)  in  feeding  breed¬ 
ing  geese  before  grass  is  plenty,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  give  it  to  goslings  this  season  as 
a  part  of  their  feed.  Hens,  when  con¬ 
fined,  must  receive  much  thought  and 
attention,  that  they  may  be  supplied 
with  everything  that  they  need. 

Mashes  and  Meat  — Some  breeds  of 
fowls  require  different  food  from  others. 
Active  breeds  should  be  fed  differently 
from  the  sluggish  breeds.  Games  and 
other  firm,  closely  built  fowls,  are  not 
so  liable  to  looseness  as  are  Dorkings, 
Brahmas  and  loosely-built  fowls.  A 
skillful  feeder  will  watch  the  droppings 
so  closely,  and  head  off  any  tendency  to 
undue  looseness  so  quickly,  by  the  use 
of  certain  foods,  that  medical  treatment 
for  this  trouble  is  hardly  ever  required. 
Long  continued  looseness,  brings  on 
diarrhea,  and  makes  them  easy  victims 
of  fowl  cholera.  Corn  seems  to  have  a 
drying,  astringent  or  tonic  effect  on  the 
digestive  organs,  but  if  it  be  fed  exclus¬ 
ively  or  too  long,  a  reaction  takes  place, 
and  the  bowels  become  relaxed. 

A  few  days’  fasting  after  a  feed  of 
hard  grain,  with  free  range,  will  often 
bring  a  flock  that  has  been  fed  high,  and 
has  loose  bowels,  around  all  right.  Fast¬ 
ing  after  a  feed  of  soft  mess,  would  be 
undesirable,  unless  the  birds  were  in 
very  restricted  quarters.  Sedentary 
hens,  so  to  speak,  unable  to  forage,  do 
not  thrive  well  on  whole  grain  alone. 
Warm  messes,  as  well  as  watery  messes, 
make  hens  more  sensitive  to  colds.  We 
have  a  horror  of  soft  droppings,  but 
most  modern  poultrymen  who  feed  high 
and  get  great  yields  of  eggs,  cannot  feed 
as  they  do,  a  rich,  soft  mess  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  hard  grain  twice  a  day,  and  keep 
the  droppings  so  that  they  will  roll  off 
a  board.  Fowls  kept  in  this  way,  are 
more  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of  disease, 
and  especially  to  colds,  and  the  care 
they  require  is  much  greater.  There  is 
more  profit,  but  more  risk  in  this  way  of 
feeding. 

I  prefer  good  meat  scraps  coarsely 
ground,  so  that  I  can  see  how  much  good, 
lean  meat  there  is  in  them.  I  do  not 
want  fine  ground  stuff  that  may  be  half 
bone,  and  thus  contain  an  excess  of 
lime,  which  oyster  shells  will  furnish 
just  about  as  well  and  cheaper.  The 
finely  ground  animal  meal  can  be  more 
thoroughly  dried  or  steam  cooked,  and 
is  not  so  liable  to  cake  or  spoil.  A  good 
test  of  beef  scraps  is  to  see  how  much  of 
a  tea  you  can  make  from  them.  Horse 
meat,  I  understand,  figures  in  the  best 
brands  of  beef  scraps,  and  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  lean  meat.  Pork  scraps 
are  not  so  desirable  as  meat  scraps. 

Palatability  or  flavor  of  food  plays  a 
part  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  It 
means  a  good  appetite  and  good  diges¬ 
tion  in  one  case,  while  its  absence  may 
cause  the  refusal  of  the  food,  or  but  a 
small  amount  be  digested.  Two  rations 
containing  the  same  chemical  constitu¬ 
ents,  one  having  a  bad  or  objectionable 
flavor,  and  the  other  a  wholesome  flavor, 
are  not  to  be  compared  in  feeding  value. 
Remove  the  beef  tea  from  meat  and 
what  is  left  is  unpalatable  to  many 
stomachs,  although  easily  dissolved  and 
rich  in  certain  food  elements.  Salt  and 
pepper  would  supply  part  of  what  is 
lacking,  and  make  it  more  acceptable. 
Probably  the  flavor  and  the  easy  digest¬ 
ibility  of  raw  bone  or  green  bone  and  of 
raw  meat,  is  of  more  benefit  to  the  fowl 
than  the  nutritive  constituents  ;  it  stim¬ 
ulates  the  digestive  organs,  and  aids 


them  to  digest  the  grain  food  more 
readily. 

Feeding  Fish. — On  Long  Island,  the 
duck  business  was  greatly  injured  at  one 
time,  on  account  of  the  fish  flavor  given 
to  the  young  ducks  by  feeding  Menhaden 
and  other  fish,  and  the  raisers,  when 
taking  them  to  market,  have  to  tag 
them,  “  Warranted  not  Fish  Fed”  to  in¬ 
sure  their  bringing  anywhere  near  what 
Eastern  ducks  would  be  sold  at  in  New 
York  markets.  These  duck  raisers  tell 
us  that  it  was  all  right  to  feed  little 
ducks  fish,  but  it  should  be  discontinued 
long  before  they  are  to  be  marketed. 
Cooking  the  fish  and  removing  the  oil, 
made  them  less  objectionable  for  this 
purpose. 

When  the  fish-fed  ducks  have  been 
kept  awhile  and  then  cooked,  there  is 
such  a  strong,  fishy  taste  and  odor  that 
they  are  objectionable.  One  New  York 
dealer  told  me  that  he  would  rather  have 
lost  $1,000  cash  than  to  have  had  one  or 
two  of  his  best  customers  get  such  ducks 
from  him.  Feeding  fish,  it  was  said,  had 
set  back  the  sale  of  green  ducks  very 
much,  and  injured  the  business  on  Long 
Island  to  a  great  extent ;  but  this  was  a 
number  of  years  ago.  The  dessieated 
fish  people  say  that  their  fish  have  all  of 
the  oil  removed,  and  being  steam-cooked, 
will  not  give  any  fishy  taste  to  ducks, 
chickens  or  eggs.  Most  duck  raisers 
now  prefer,  I  believe,  to  feed  good  beef 
scraps. 

The  “  white  night  cap,”  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Truslow,  is  composed  of  urates,  and 
is  the  same  as  what  is  passed  off  in  the 
urine  of  animals.  They  are  projected 
into  the  cloaca  with  the  feces,  and  when 
the  bowels  are  not  too  loose,  or  their 
contents  do  not  pass  too  often,  the  urates 
accumulate  sufficiently  to  give  this  white 
appearance  to  a  part  of  the  droppings. 

SAMUEL  CUSHMAN. 


Lameness  Cured 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


a  few  applications.  If 
yonr  horse  is  lame  and 
you  cannot  locate  it.  ap¬ 
ply  the  Elixir,  which  lo¬ 
cates  lameness  by  re¬ 
maining  moist  on  the 
part  alTected,  the  rest 
drying  out.  A  few  more 
applications  will  effect  a 
cure.  Never  scars  or 
changes  the  hair. 


is  the  standard  remedy  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints, 

1  Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils, 
t  Callous  of  all  kinds,  Spavins,  Ringbone,  Cockle 
l  Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Most  highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either 
Elixir  free  for  three  2-eent,  stamps  for  postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

I)R.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  -  BOSTON,  MASS  f 


Reduces  MILK  &  FLESH  K  FLIES 

NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  HORSE 
or  COW  (X  more  milk.) 

ISHOO-FLY! 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  37  States.  If  your 
dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  60c.  and  our  agent  in 
your  State  will  express  one  quart.  $1.6(1  per  gal.  1  gal¬ 
lon  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Agents  wanted. 
SHOO- KLY  UFO.  CO.,  1006  Fall-mount  Are.,  i’bllnileljihla. 


COOPER 

Will 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex. 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


DIP 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2X  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow's  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


rnR  C  II  C— IS  A.  J.  C.  C.  .Jerseys,  1  to  15 
lUn  wNLC  months  old,  solid  fawns,  St.  Lam¬ 
bert  and  Pedro  strains;  very  choice.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FINELY  BRED 

50  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls  50 

OF  VARYING  AGES. 

Will  sell  for  the  next  30  days  at  reduced  prices  in 
Order  to  Close  Them  Out, 

ADDRESS 

THE  MAPLES  STOCK  FARM.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Ulustrated  catalog  free.  Thokndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


A  HOT  WAVE  brought  Spring,  but  the  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  CYCLONE  swept  away  opposing  breeds. 
Order  young  stock  at  once. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

To  secure  results,  correspond  with  me  in  reference 
to  Purchasing  and  Selling  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock. 


Eloquence  fob  the  Cow.— In  the  de¬ 
bate  in  Congress  over  the  “Filled  Cheese 
Bill,”  Representative  Dolliver  of  Iowa, 
ended  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  measure 
as  follows  : 

I  say,  give  the  American  cow  a  fair  chance. 
She  has  been  the  faithful  servant  of  man.  She 
landed  with  our  ancestors  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
and,  tied  behind  the  old  weather-beaten  emigrant 
wagon,  she  has  marched,  with  the  household 
goods  of  the  pioneers  who  have  taken  possession 
of  this  country,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  She  has  in¬ 
creased  and  multiplied  and  replenished  theeartb, 
until  to-day,  the  industries  which  she  has  made 
possible,  contribute  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world  more  money  than  the  great  combinations 
of  modern  capital— more  than  iron  and  steel, 
more  than  lumber  and  coal,  more  than  cotton 
and  wheat,  more  than  all  the  looms  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  more  than  all  the  mysterious  riches  of  gold 
and  silver.  Yet  there  are  men  in  this  House 
whom  I  have  beard  to-day  sneering  at  this  bill, 
who  spend  most  of  their  time  trying  to  get  pro¬ 
tection  for  some  insignificant  local  enterprise,  or 
“  talking  through  their  hats”  in  the  silver  debate. 
I  say,  give  the  American  cow  a  fair  chance. 

For  myself,  I  am  in  favor,  Mi-.  Brumm,  of  her 
monopoly— a  monopoly  that  God  gave  her— in  the 
production  of  butter  and  cheese.  That  is  one 
monopoly  that  I  am  in  favor  of.  And  if  every 
man  in  this  House  who  in  the  days  of  liis  boy¬ 
hood  got  up  at  daylight  to  feed  the  cows,  and 
stayed  up  after  dark  in  order  to  milk  them  ; 
if  every  man  who  has  churned  actual  cream 
with  a  reliable  upright  churn,  and  has  watched 
with  a  boy’s  enthusiasm,  the  old-fashioned  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  cheese  in  the  days  of  its 
honor  and  repute,  will  stand  by  this  bill,  we 
will  drive  from  the  American  barnyard  the  horde 
of  counterfeiters  and  cheats  at  common  law,  and 
keep  them  out  ‘‘till  the  cows  come  home.” 

Mr,  Dolliver  makes  one  little  mistake. 
The  cow  did  not  “land  at  Plymouth 
Rock”  with  the  Pilgrims.  The  first  of 
their  cattle  came  two  years  after  the 
Mayflower  landed. 


Give  Attention  to  the  first  symptoms  of  a  Lung 
’Complaint,  and  check  the  dreaded  disease  in  its  in- 
cipiency  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a  safe, 
old-fashioned  remedy  for  all  affections  of  the  Lungs 
and  Bronchia.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless 
Sanative.—  Adr. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  l 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Tai 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  actr 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hor« 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTEF 
OR  FIRINC  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemi 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactl 
Price  $  |  ,50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
sent  by  express  charges  paid,  with  full  directk 
lor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland 


A  SOLID 
LINIMENT 
FOR  MAN 
OR  BEAST 


Heals  fresh  cuts  without  a  scar, 
and  cures  old  sores  and  lameness 
Inflamed  Udder  (Garget)  cured  in 
12  hrs.  Also,  cures  Rheumatism 
in  pigs  and  other  animals.  Nobad 
smell  or  stain;  fully  guaranteed 
50c.  a  box,  postpaid.  PASTE  UR  A 
MEDICINE  CO.,  Chittenango.N- Y, 


If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FBANCKLYN.  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT  MICH. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred, 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 
in  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  circular  and  price  list. 

Also  two  litters  of  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Edw’d  Walter.  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 


Sir  Francis 2969. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
and  prices  will  please  you; 
taking  orders  now.  to  be  filled 
when  pigs  are  eight  weeks, 
mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


—Purebred  POLAND- 
CHINA  PIGS. 

Ef?KS  for  Hatching. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  H.  GATES  2Cs  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


OIL 


MEAL. 


(Our  old) 
V  Process/ 


LINSEED 


For  Horses.  Cows, 
Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc. 
Health,  Strength,  Produc¬ 
tive  Pmver  to  animals.  For 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  or  Meal 


OIL 


and  White  Lead' 

Makes  paint  last  for  years 
on  House,  Barn,  Fence, Ac 
“Ready  Mixed”  paints 
are  doubtful  quality. 


andWhlteLead  ask  for‘*Thompson’s,”or  address  mfrs. 
17  W.  Diamond  8t.,Allegheny,  Pa.,  THOMPSON  &  CO. 


Pfll  AND  fiHINA^~Large  strains-  reg’d  stock. 

■  wLMIlU  U II 1 1"  Hu  Young  stock  a  specialty. 
Price  right.  ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Lane.  Co., Pa. 


Berkshire,  cheater  whHw, 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
_  __ and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  8 All T II,  Cochran  ville*  Cheater  Co.*,  Penes* 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 


CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can ;  $3  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO„ 
20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  best  egg  producers;  eggs,  $1  per  13. 

R.  S.  COLE,  Harmans,  MU. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES  SSS2t.,T: 

from  healthy  and  vigorous  stock  of  fine  breeding,  at 
$1  per  13.  O.  N.  BRAINARD,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


W.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machias,  N.  Y 


RARE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE.-Show  Birds.  Breeding 
8tock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm.  Orangeville, Pa 


J.  D.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry.  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  18  15,  $3  V  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4c..  cir.  free. 


GRANULATED  DONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS, 

BROODERS,  VEG  ETA  BLE  and 
CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  line  of  poultry  supplies  at 
lowest  prices. Green 
cut  bone  will  | 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 
inWinter  and  produce 
,«■  fertile  eggs  for  hatch- 
ug.  Send  4c.for  catalog  and  valu- 
blo  information  on  poultry  raisin 


Im 

lablo  information  on  poultry  raisingt" 

IPKERLESS  INCUBATOR  Ac  BROODER  to.,  Absolut.-ff 
i  «•.<»«*  »".«™  .....  Self- Regulating, 


613  II  Ohio  St.,  (JUI.VUY,  ILL. 


CCftjn  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
0LIUI  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


R.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  choice  breeding 
stock.  $1  per  sitting.  A  few  Light 
Brahma,  W.  and  B.  X*.  Rock  Cockerels, 
at  $1.50;  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1  each. 
>  exchange  a  breeding  pen  of  either 
Light  Brahma  or  White  Plymouth  Rocks  for  a  first- 
class  1D0  Egg  Incubator  in  good  working  order. 

Golden  Dent  Corn  ripens  in  100  days :  75  cents  for 
50  pounds.  S.  A.  LITTLE.  Malcom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  I.EGIIORNS,  best  layers  cm  earth  !  R.-C., 
15  eggs,  $1.50.  MYRA  Y.  NOKYS,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 

by  son  of  Champ  Christopher.  Other 
sires  and  dams  from  Reg.  and  Imp. 
stock.  Pups  shipped  safely  to  dis¬ 
tant  points.  FRED.  G.  BOWMAN, 
Springboro,  Pa. 


EGGS 

Should  like  t 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yobk. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  SSi*  CDEC 

To  dairymen  or  others  w  no  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  I  lm  Hh  El 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

We  have  boiled  the  hydrant  water; 

We  have  sterilized  the  milk; 

We  have  strained  the  prowling  microbe, 
Through  the  finest  kind  of  silk ; 

We  have  bought  and  we  have  borrowed 
Every  patent  health  device 

And  at  last  the  doctor  tells  us 
That  we’ve  got  to  boil  the  ice. 

— American  Kitchen  Magazine. 

He:  “I  will  work  day  and  night  to 
make  you  happy.”  “  She  :  “Nay,  don’t 
do  that.  Work  during  the  day  and  stay 
home  at  night.” — Philadelphia  Times. 

Enfant  Terrible  :  “  And  did  they  go 
into  the  ark  two  by  two  ?”  Mamma  : 
“Yes,  dearest.”  Enfant  Terrible  :  “Well, 
who  went  with  auntie  ?”  —  Pittsburgh 
Bulletin. 

“Well,  Willy,”  asked  Grandma,  “have 
you  had  all  the  dinner  you  want  ?” 
“  Nome,”  answered  the  truthful  little 
boy  ;  “  but  I  have  had  all  I  can  eat.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Miss  Dorothy  W.,  of  Winthrop,  aged 
two  years,  and  with  a  younger  rival  near 
the  maternal  throne,  was  found  in  silent 
and  perilous  intimacy  with  the  parlor 
bric-a-brac.  “  What  are  you  doing, 
Dorothy?”  demanded  her  mother.  “  I’m 
all  right,”  responded  the  young  woman, 
“you  go  and  take  care  of  your  baby.” — 
Lewiston  Journal. 

Rudyard  Kipling  took  a  great  fancy 
to  little  Miss  Dorothy  Drew,  the  favorite 
grandchild  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  win  her  friendship  by  tell¬ 
ing  her  stories.  After  some  time  Mrs. 
Drew,  fearing  Mr.  Kipling  might  be 
tired,  called  to  her  and  said,  “  Now, 
Dorothy,  I  hope  you  have  been  good  and 
not  wearying  Mr.  Kipling.”  “  Oh,  no, 
mother,  not  a  bit,”  replied  the  child, 
adding  with  a  sigh,  “but  you’ve  no  idea 
how  Mr.  Kipling  has  been  wearying 
me  !” — Credit  Lost. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

A<  WIIOLKSA  I>F.  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  r>4  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.No.  24(3  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Good 
Incomes,  big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
ltic.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  M-Pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesey  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


A  SUGGESTION 


You  want  the  only  milk  setting  apparatus  on  the  market  that 
gets  all  the  cream.  We  furnish  it,  viz.,  the  world-renowned 

COOLEY  CREAMER. 

The  efficient  apparatus  of  the  famous  Maine  test,  where  the 
skimmed  milk  of  240  dairies  was  tested  by  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  contained 

Less  than  0. 1  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

A  RECORD  NEVER  EQUALED. 

For  the  best  results,  continue  the  proper  handling  of  the  product  by  using  the 

DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

Constructed  on  scientific  as  well  as  common  sense  principles. 

Greatest  concussion,  producing  finest  grain.  Easiest  operated. 

U.  S.  Separators,  Babcock  Testers,  Vats,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Everything  for  the  Creamery  and  Dairy. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every  Town  and  County  where  we  have  None. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  «  »  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


The  i  i 
New 


BONNIE” 


The  Lightest  Draft  and  Lowest  Elevator. 


Our  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

Send  for  it.  Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  IV.  Y. 


We  Deliver 
Freight  Paid 
to  any  Railroad 
Station. 


Also,  Hand  or 
One-Horse 
Steel 

Lawn  Rollers. 


Will  Distribute 
Spring  Grain, 
Grass  Seed 
or  Dry 
Fertilizers. 


Over  6,000 
in  Use  show 
No  Failure. 


JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY,  RARITAN,  N.  J. 


1 


ASSSife 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS, 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  stire  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  how  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


Metal  Wagon  Wheels, 

Made  to  fit  any  standard  size  skein 
or  axle.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
set  of  low  wheels  with  wide  tires. 
They  save  labor,  time  and  money; 
also'help  to  solve  the  “Good  lloads-’ 
problem.  They  are  Strong,  Cheap 
and  Durable.  Send  to  the  ARNOLD 
METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  30,  New 
London.  O.,  for  circular  and  price, 
also  for  the  wheels. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires 
Steel  axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  works, 
Tatamy,Pa.,toall  points 

HOBSON  &  CO., 
No.  4  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


In 


n 


DO  YOU  HAUL! 

Hay.  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones, 

Apples  from  the  orchard.  Silage  corn 
from  the  field— Oh !  anything  ? 

Then  \ 


neeneyd°U  “HANDY”  FARM  TRUCK  { 


rOurs 

structed. 

Entirely  of  Steel.  ( 
Light  and  V  /  l  That  makes  it  cheap, . 
STRONC,  that  what  you 

have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  "HANDY”  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 
Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Imple¬ 
ment  dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  • 
^tettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport, 


fAsk  Your  Dealer  For  It. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for 
Circulars. 


euLTi« 


Patented 
-  Dec.  21,  1886 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  B. 
Terry,  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  and  every  user. 


frThe  UNIVERSAL  WEEPER  CO  «>  BOSTON,  MASS. 


STEEL 


WAGONS. 


HAVANA  MF 


c  WHEEL  CO.  Havana, 

_ 

- 


HANDY 

The  labor  savers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  34 
inches  high.  You  save  the  lift,  that  saves 

-  back  Wheels  have  4-inch  tire. 

JUST  THE  TH£?  G 

for  hauling  over  the  farr  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fork'  c\>  A’ood, 

Manure,  etc.  We  Ma  .Vletal 

WHEELS  FOR  V  JONS 
AND  TRU  .8. 

All  Sizes— fit  any  s'  L„ 


Our  handy 
wagons  are 
to  carry  2  tons.  We  tell  more 
about  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

15  Years  on 
the  Market. 


Improved 
for  1896. 

BREADS  ar.y  kind  of  manure  in  any 
quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two 
Sent  to  any  responsible  party 

subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  in  the  world. 
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has  always  merited 

condemnation. 

N  UNJUST  tax 
is  contrary  to 
every  instinct  of 
reason  and  equi¬ 
ty.  Men  and 
nations  rebel 
against  it.  The 
man  who  buys 
"cheap”  harvesting  machinery  is 
doomed  to  pay  tri  mite  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  for  replacing  parts  that 
break — parts  that  wear  out  too 
soon.  This  is  unjust  taxation. 

McCORMICK  HarvestingMa- 
chines  are  built  upon  honor.  They 
insure  the  purchaser  against  extor¬ 
tion  for  repairs;  parts  that  should 
not  break  do  not  break,  because 
scientific  figuring  enters  into  their 
construction;  parts  that  wear  do 
not  show  wear,  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
placed  until  after  long,  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  The  first  cost  of  a  McCor¬ 
mick  is  a  little  more  than  the  first 
cost  of  other  machines,  but  with 
the  McCormick  you  get  more  than 
you  pay  for,  while  with  the  others 
you  pay  for  more  than  you  get. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago. 

Agents  Everywhere. 
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HENCH’S  R 

CULTIVATOR 


with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Greatly  improved 
for’86.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agent* 
wanted.  Uatl’g  free.  Addreea 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD, 
YORK.  PA. 
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THE  SWEET  SIDE  OF  LIFE. 

HOW  THEY  RAISE  CANE  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Whole  Story  Briefly  Told. 

Sugar  and  syrups  may  be  had  at  a  price  that,  ap¬ 
parently,  leaves  no  encouragement  for  the  production 
of  homemade  sweets.  But  the  quality  of  sale  syrups 
is  so  varied  and  unsatisfactory,  that  many  farmers 
are,  this  season,  joining  the  few  who  have  always 
grown  cane,  and  will  supply  their  table  with  sweets 
from  their  own  fields.  Many  more  would  do  likewise, 
if  they  knew  that  the  cheap  syrups  of  commerce  have 
not  an  atom  of  sugar  in  them,  and  are  not  only  un¬ 
wholesome,  hut  injurious  to  health.  City  dwellers 
know  this.  I  have  sold  merchants  syrup  for  their 
own  tables  at  60  cents  per  gallon,  when  they  were 
selling  my  neighbors  beautiful-looking  syrup  for  10 
cr  15  cents  per  gallon.  Why  ?  For  the  same  reason 
that  they  buy  of  the  butcher  leaf  lard  in  preference 
to  the  cotton-seed  grease  standing  in  pails  on  their 
shelves,  or  pur¬ 
chase  dairy  but¬ 
ter  of  a  reliable 
farmer  at  20 
cents  a  pound, 
when  they 
could  get  oleo¬ 
margarine  for  a 
few  cents.  They 
wish  a  pure 
article  of  food, 
and  know 
where  to  get  it. 

A  light,  loamy 
soil  is  best 
adapted  for 
producing  a 
1  i  gh  t-colored, 
sweet,  amber 
syrup.  Clover 
sod,  manured 
i  f  necessary, 
plowed  the  last 
of  August,  and 
again  in  April  ; 
or,  if  there  be 
no  weeds,  thor¬ 
oughly  worked 
with  a  disk  and 
spring-  tooth 
harrow,  makes 
the  best  seed¬ 
bed  for  sor¬ 
ghum  cane. 

Potatoes  may 
be  followed  by 
cane,  and  a  good  crop  grown  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
Any  good  corn  soil  will  support  a  crop  of  cane,  but  it 
needs  to  be  in  finer  mechanical  condition  for  cane 
than  for  the  coarser  growing  corn. 

The  field  is  marked  one  way  with  a  sled  marker 
making  straight  marks  three  feet  apart  and  an  inch 
in  depth.  The  hills  are  planted  18  inches  apart, 
eight  kernels  being  dropped  in  a  hill,  and  the  plants 
afterward  thinned  to  a  stand  of  five  stalks.  The 
dropping  soon  becomes  quite  easy  and  regular  by 
taking,  for  each  hill,  a  pinch  of  seed  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger.  Counting  will  be  necessary 
only  occasionally.  The  seed  is  covered  by  brushing 
one-half  inch  of  soil  over  it  from  the  side  of  the  mark 
with  the  foot.  This  leaves  so  much  of  the  mark  un¬ 
disturbed  that  the  first  cultivation  may  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  come  up. 

Cane  germinates  more  slowly  than  corn,  and  should 
be  planted  earlier  than  that  crop  is.  It  also  grows 
more  slowly* than  corn  after  breaking  ground,  giving 


weeds  a  chance  to  outstrip  it  unless  cultivation  pre¬ 
cede  its  appearance  above  the  surface.  When  we 
would  usually  harrow  our  corn,  say,  six  days  after 
planting,  we  cultivate  the  cane  by  the  marks  without 
blotting  them  out.  Frequent,  thorough,  shallow  and 
level  cultivating,  with  an  occasional  hoeing,  is  con¬ 
tinued  through  June  and  the  crop  laid  by  as  early  in 
July  as  possible,  that  there  may  be  a  long  period  of 
quiet  growth  between  cultivation  and  harvest.  The 
longer  this  maturing  period,  the  better  the  syrup. 

When  the  seed  is  in  the  dough,  the  cane  is  at  its 
best  It  loses  rapidly,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
during  the  process  of  ripening.  Thin,  narrow, 
straight  hardwood  swords  are  used  for  stripping  the 
standing  cane.  The  topping  is  done  also  while  stand¬ 
ing,  with  a  butcher  knife,  and  knives  made  from  old 
scythes  with  the  back  rib  removed,  fitted  to  con¬ 
venient  handles.  After  cutting  a  hill,  the  corn  knife 
is  drawn  down  through  the  butts  to  remove  all  cling¬ 
ing  leaves,  which  are  usually  dead  and  covered  with 


a  dark  mold  very  injurious  to  the  syrup  if  not  re¬ 
moved.  Stripping,  topping  and  cutting  must  follow 
each  other  closely.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  should  be  done  the  same  half  da}q  and  at  noon 
or  night,  all  stalks  stripped  or  topped  should  be  cut. 
The  bundles  should  be  bound  in  at  least  three  places, 
with  binding  twine,  slough  grass  or  willows.  If  piled 
so  that  air  can  circulate  through  the  piles,  and  covered 
from  rain  and  sun,  the  stalks  may  stand  some  time 
before  being  made  up,  without  loss  or  injury. 

Crusher  and  evaporator  should  be  about  equal  in 
capacity.  If  the  crusher  have  an  equal  or  greater 
capacity  than  the  pan,  a  continuous  flow  of  sap  can 
be  maintained,  the  evaporation  be  steady  and  rapid. 
But  the  reverse  will  not  do.  If  the  fire  must  be 
checked  to  wait  for  sap,  a  decline  in  quality  of  syrup 
is  sure  to  follow.  Our  18-foot  pan  is  filled  with  pure 
water.  The  sap  started  in  over  the  fire  drives  the 
water  back,  and  reaches  the  back  end  of  the  pan 
syruped  down  without  being  checked  in  the  onward 


flow  so  necessary  in  producing  the  best  syrup.  Be¬ 
tween  crusher  and  evaporator,  is  a  system  of  Biters  to 
remove  all  impurity  that  can  be  taken  from  the  sap 
before  heating.  Poplar  wood  and  shavings  are  used 
for  fuel  ;  they  make  very  little  coal,  and  this  is 
shaken  through  the  grate  into  a  vat  of  water  leaving 
only  a  flashy  blaze  under  the  pin.  The  blaze  causes 
rapid  evaporation  without  overheating. 

The  smaller  the  quantity  of  syrup  stored  in  a  single 
receptacle,  the  better.  Stone  jugs  and  jars  are  best, 
but  are  too  expensive.  New  casks  are  cheap.  Old 
ones  should  never  be  used.  We  use  five-gallon,  bass¬ 
wood  kegs.  The  syrup  is  drawn  from  the  cooling  vat 
through  a  faucet  near  the  bottom,  that  no  particles 
or  scum  that  will  get  past  the  skimmers  may  find 
its  way  into  the  finished  product.  The  bungs  are 
kept  out  of  the  kegs  for  a  day  after  placing  them  in 
the  cellar,  that  all  steam  may  escape. 

Much  of  the  help  around  a  cane  mill  must  be  trusty, 
almost  to  the  point  of  being  “  expert”  ;  but  it  may  be 

“  family  help.” 
A  boy  may 
drive  the  horses 
on  the  power. 
Another  boy  or 
girl  may  feed 
the  crusher. 
They  should  be 
provided  with 
com  forta  ble 
seats,  and 
guarded  from 
the  machine. 
It  is  steady  but 
very  light 
work,  since  the 
stalks  are  fed 
from  a  table  a 
little  above  the 
rollers.  A  good, 
careful  man 
should  carry 
stalks,  and  care 
for  the  mill.  A 
stoker  for  the 
fire,  two  skim¬ 
mers  and  one 
to  “temper” 
the  syrup  and 
keep  it  running 
off,  complete 
the  “crew” 
necessary, 
though  an 
extra  may  find 
plenty  to  do 
measuring,  etc.,  and  also  be  on  hand  in  case  of  a 
breakdown,  or  sickness  of  any  of  the  other  help. 

Wisconsin.  f.  m.  benedict. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  the  erection  of  such  a  plant  as  that 
described  involves  considerable  outlay,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  first-class  product  requires  considerable 
skill,  not  every  farmer  can  avail  himself  of  its  bene¬ 
fits.  But,  in  some  localities,  a  considerable  business 
is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  syrup  for  others,  either 
for  a  cash  payment  of  a  certain  price  per  gallon,  or 
for  a  share  of  the  product.  Some  man  who  grows  a 
large  area  himself,  and  who  has  the  capital,  may  thus 
be  a  benefactor  to  his  neighborhood.  In  these  days 
of  low  prices  for  farm  products,  the  farm  should  be 
made  to  produce  as  many  of  the  family  supplies  as 
possible.  True,  the  price  of  the  sale  syrups  is  low, 
but  they  are  most  abominably  adulterated,  and  as  a 
matter  of  health,  it  pays  to  produce  these  sweets  on 
the  farm.  This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced, 
for  pure  food  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  A  HALF-ACRE  LAWN 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals  Required. 

THE  QUESTION. 

There  are  certain  large  fruits,  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees, 
that,  like  the  Concord  grape,  will  thrive  almost  anywhere.  For  a 
lawn  not  less  than  one-half  acre  in  area,  what  five  plants  of  the 
following  would  you  select,  could  you  have  but  five  of  each  : 
Pears,  plums,  apples  ;  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  deciduous 
and  evergreen  ?  In  other  words,  will  you  please  tell  our  readers 
what  trees  and  shrubs  they  may  safely  plant  for  good  effect  on 
the  lawn  ? 

THE  ANSWERS. 

A  List  for  Michigan. 

In  making  out  the  following  list  of  varieties,  an 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  include  such  as  will,  in 
the  case  of  the  fruits  and  shrubs,  furnish  a  succession 
throughout  the  season.  While  the  fruits  are  not  of 
the  highest  quality  in  all  cases,  I  have  included  only 
such  as  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  in  this  State 
under  ordinary  conditions.  Apples  :  Red  Astrachan, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Shiawassee,  Hubbardston,  Northern 
Spy.  Pears :  Bartlett,  Howell,  Seckel,  Anjou  or 
Angouleme  and  Lawrence.  Plums  :  Washington, 
Lombard,  Shropshire,  German  Prune,  Bavay.  Ever¬ 
greens  ;  Norway  spruce,  Dwarf  pine  (Pinus  pumilio), 
upright  form,  hemlock,  American  arbor  vital,  Siberian 
arbor  vital.  Deciduous  trees  ;  Norway  maple,  Wier’s 
Cut-leaved  maple,  Cut-leaved  birch,  White  ash  and 
Van  Geert’s  Golden  poplar.  Shrubs  :  Spinea  triloba, 
Philadelphus  coronarius,  Lonicera  tartarica,  Hydran¬ 
gea  paniculata  grandiflora  and  Golden  elder. 

L.  R.  TAFT. 

Recommended  for  Wisconsin. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  name  five  varieties  of  pears 
that  I  could  recommend  for  our  own  State.  I  gener¬ 
ally  confine  my  recommendation  to  one  variety,  viz., 
Flemish  Beauty.  I  could  recommend  no  variety  of 
peach  to  succeed  in  Wisconsin.  Of  plums,  I  would 
name  Lombard,  Moore's  Arctic,  De  Soto,  Rollingstone 
and  Forest  Garden  ;  of  apples,  I  would  name  Olden- 
burgh,  Wealthy,  McMahan,  Northwestern  Greening 
and  Talman  Sweet.  Among  ornamental  trees,  I  would 
name  of  evergreens,  the  Norway  spruce,  Siberian 
arbor  vital,  Colorado  Blue  spruce,  hemlock,  Mountain 
pine  and  Scotch  pine.  Of  deciduous  trees,  the  Hard 
and  Silver  maple,  American  elm,  American  linden, 
Cut-leaved  Weeping  birch  and  European  larch.  Among 
shrubs,  1  would  suggest  Van  Houtte’s  spirma,  the 
Large  Panicled  hydrangea,  Prunus  triloba,  Tartarian 
honeysuckle  and  Golden  elder.  [prof.]  e.  s.  goff. 

What  Nebraska  Farmers  May  Plant. 

From  present  knowledge,  I  would  name  five  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  for  this  region,  about  as  follows  :  Pears 
are  a  practical  failure  here.  Plums  :  Wyant,  Cheney, 
Rollingstone,  Wild  Goose,  Lombard.  Peaches  :  Alex¬ 
ander,  Early  Rivers,  Hale’s  Early,  Hill’s  Chili,  Wright. 
Apples  :  Duchess,  Roman  Stem,  Grimes’s  Golden, 
Winesap,  Ben  Davis.  Shrubs :  Sand  cherry,  lilac, 
Rosa  rugosa,  Philadelphus  coronarius,  Amur  Tamarix. 
Deciduous  trees  :  Elm,  White  ash,  Honey  locust,  Rus¬ 
sian  mulberry,  Soft  maple.  Evergreens  :  Pinus  pon- 
derosa,  Austrian  pine,  Scotch  pine,  Red  cedar,  Bank- 
sian  pine.  This  list  is  arranged  wholly  from  the 
standpoint  of  eastern  Nebraska.  For  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania,  it  would,  of  course,  be  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  For  this  section,  cherries  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  Early  Morello,  Early  Richmond,  Large 
Montmorency,  English  Morello  and  Wragg  succeed 
well,  but  no  sweet  varieties.  As  yet,  we  know  com¬ 
paratively  little  as  to  what  ornamentals  are  best 
adapted  to  our  condition.  fred  w.  card. 

A  List  for  the  East  Discussed. 

Many  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  as  hardy  and 
enduring  as  the  Concord  grape,  and  have  also  the 
other  required  merit  of  making  a  good  figure  on  the 
lawn  when  young  and  leafy,  are  likely  to  lose  this  lat¬ 
ter  character,  after  they  have  borne  the  burdens  of 
blooming  and  fruiting  for  some  years.  This  damage 
can  be  much  relieved,  however,  by  judicious  annual 
pruning  with  the  object  of  maintaining  good  shape, 
and  of  removing  all  weakening  branchlets  as  soon 
after  they  have  bloomed  or  fruited  as  may  be,  in  order 
to  favor  young,  healthful  wood  to  take  their  places. 
Keeping  hardiness  in  first  view,  and  admitting  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  low  scale  of  excellence,  I  would  name,  of 
pears,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  Nelis,  Wiest,  and  Bartlett. 
The  Bartlett  last,  but  not  least,  by  any  means  ;  but, 
on  severe  trial,  not  quite  so  hardy  as  others.  The 
Wiest  is  not  much  grown.  The  fruit  is  not  large,  and 
plain  green  in  color,  but  as  juicy  and  rich  as  any 
peach,  and  the  tree  is  of  good  figure  and  at  the  very 
head  as  to  hardiness.  Plum  trees  suit  a  back  yard 
better  than  a  lawn,  and  are  less  troubled  by  curculio, 
the  shy  insects  being  oftener  disturbed  there.  If  set 
on  a  lawn,  pruning  must  be  deftly  done  to  prevent 
unsightly  scragginess  as  the  trees  become  old.  I  name 
Lombard,  Wild  Goose,  Miner,  and  leave  the  other  two 
to  local  choice.  The  Japans  are  promising.  Pissard 
is  a  beautiful  and  rare  lawn  object  when  pruned 


closely  every  year  ;  but  that  leaves  little  chance  for 
fruit,  of  which,  at  the  best,  it  yields  but  little.  Of 
apples,  the  following  will  please  in  trim,  erect  figure, 
and  in  fruit :  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Joe,  Ewalt,  Win¬ 
ter  Sweet,  Paradise,  Jonathan. 

Of  the  taller-growing  shrubs,  or  low  trees,  I  name 
the  Viburnum  plicatum,  the  lilacs,  Mock  Orange, 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  Double-flowering  hawthorn 
and  a  climbing  rose  on  a  suitable  frame,  which  may 
be  hinged  at  the  ground  so  as  to  lie  flat,  and  so  pre¬ 
serve  the  annual  young  flowering  shoots  under  the 
snow  in  severe  climates.  The  rose  being  the  queen  of 
flowers,  merits  this  extra  care.  The  Baltimore  Belle, 
or  Queen  of  the  Prairie  or  the  new  Crimson  Rambler 
would  suit.  They  show  best  from  some  rather  distant 


point  of  view.  The  common  elder,  selected  for  large 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  kept  well  pruned,  is  well  worthy 
of  place.  Among  small  shrubs,  there  is  a  crowd  of 
qualified  competitors.  I  name  Spirae  Bumaldi,  Cornus 
elegantissima  (albo  marginata).  Variegated  snowberry, 
Flowering  almond  (or  the  Variegated  corchorus),  and 
such  a  rose  as  La  France  or  the  dwarfer  Clothilde 
Soupert,  both  to  be  mulched  over  the  roots  with  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  tops  wrapped  up  as  a  measure  of  security 
— doing  this  towards  Christmas  after  the  surface  soil 
freezes.  Of  deciduous  trees,  not  over  large  and  reliable 
up  to  latitude  42  degrees,  a  good  native  mulberry, 
Paragon  chestnut,  Richmond  cherry,  Japan  lilac. 
Catalpa  speciosa,  Dyehouse  cherry  or  Montmorency 
would  serve  here,  or  a  choice  of  Siberian  crabs.  Of 
evergreens,  Abies  Nordmanniana  and  White  spruce, 
Swedish  juniper,  Siberian  arbor  vitae,  and  the  Tree  box 
would  make  a  varied  collection,  the  Box  being  safest 
in  some  shaded  corner.  If  the  shrubs  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  a  corner  bed,  or  otherwise  out  of  the  way  of 
lawn  mowing,  the  dwarfest  to  the  front,  many  bright 
herbaceous  plants  may  be  placed  among  them,  and 
on  the  outer  line,  such  as  sorts  of  paeonies,  phloxes, 
woodruff,  lilies,  Japan  anemones,  hollyhocks,  violets, 
ranunculus,  dicentra,  veronica,  etc.  w.  G. 


A  MODEL  STABLE  FOR  COWS. 


PURE  AIR  THROUGH  A  NEW  ENGLAND  WINTER. 


With  the  present  agitation  for  better  hygienic 
stabling  for  dairy  cows,  the  consequent  remodeling 
of  many  old  stables,  and  the  building  of  new  ones  by 
progressive  dairymen,  anything  in  this  line  that  has 
the  advantage  of  being  both  healthful  for  the  occu¬ 
pants,  and  convenient  in  caring  for  them,  is  especially 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  COW  BARN.  Fig.  107. 


timely.  A  model  cow  stable  of  this  kind  is  one 
designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Clemence  of  South- 
bridge,  Mass.  Having  now  been  in  use  for  several 
years,  it  has  proved  to  be  exceptionally  well  adapted 
to  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed — the  healthful 
stabling  and  economical  keeping  of  a  herd  of  cows 
kept  for  the  production  of  a  wholesome  milk  supply 
for  a  retail  trade  in  the  neighboring  village. 

Fig.  106  shows  the  stable  and  old  barn  to  which  it 
is  attached  on  the  south  side.  The  length  is  80  feet, 
width  40  feet ;  it  has  eight-foot  posts,  and  a  monitor 
roof  which  has  windows  on  both  sides  of  its  entire 
length.  At  the  south  end,  is  a  glass  door  opening  to 
a  feed  floor  10  feet  in  width,  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  stable,  where  there  is  another  door 
opening  on  to  the  floor  of  the  main  barn.  Fig.  107 


shows  the  floor  plan  of  both  stable  and  barn.  Where 
the  stable  and  barn  join,  there  is  a  stone  partition 
wall  14  inches  thick,  and  extending  the  whole  height 
and  width  of  the  stable.  The  sliding  door  through 
this  partition,  being  covered  with  shee  t  iron,  the 
whole  is  designed  as  a  fire  check  in  case  the  main  barn 
should  take  fire  from  any  cause,  thus  giving  time  to 
run  the  cows  out  through  the  doors  at  the  other  end 
of  the  stable. 

Fig  108  gives  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  stable 
looking  south  from  the  door  opening  into  the  main 
barn.  The  floor  from  stanchion  to  stanchion  is  13 
feet  in  width,  the  mangers  occupying  11%  feet  on 
each  side,  leaving  a  clear  floorway  of  10  feet  in  width. 
The  width  of  each  side  from  the  stanchions  back  is 
13  feet,  divided  into  a  five-foot  floor  for  the  cows  to 
stand,  a  two-foot  gutter  for  manure,  and  the  rest  for 
a  walk.  There  is  a  passageway  at  present  at  the 
center,  where  one  stanchion  is  left  out.  The  sides  of 
the  stable  are  studded,  boarded,  sheathed  with  build¬ 
ing  paper,  and  clapboarded  on  the  outside  ;  on  the  in¬ 
side,  it  is  sheathed  up  about  four  feet  high,  then 
lathed  and  plastered.  The  rafters  are  2x8  lathed  and 
plastered  on  the  under  side  over  the  cattle,  and  the 
roof  is  double-boarded,  with  a  three- inch  space  be¬ 
tween  the  boarding  filled  with  sifted  coal  ashes  to 
keep  out  the  heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter. 
The  roof  of  the  stable  is  covered  with  steel  roofing.  The 
roof  of  the  monitor  is  sheathed  on  the  inside  as  shown 
in  Fig.  108.  The  round  holes  in  the  ceiling  are  the 
openings  into  the  galvanized  iron  ventilator  which 
are  always  kept  open.  The  windows  in  the  sides  of 
the  monitor,  are  hung  to  swing  open  as  shown  in  Fig. 
108;  they  are  held  shut  or  open  at  any  angle,  by  elbow- 
jointed  irons,  as  shown,  which  are  operated  with  a 
long  staff  from  the  floor. 

Each  one  of  the  round-headed  posts  at  the  front  of 
the  manger  divisions,  is  hollow,  and  has  four  or  five 
tliree-fourths-inch  holes  opening  on  the  side  facing 
the  floor ;  the  bottoms  of  these  posts  are  connected 
with  a  tight  wooden  spout  running  through  under 
the  floor,  and  having  an  opening  through  the  outside 
walls  of  the  building.  This  spout  is  provided  with  a 
trap,  so  that,  in  very  windy  days,  the  supply  of  air 
passing  up  through  these  posts  can  b  e  regulated  With 
this  arrangement,  and  the  swing  ing  windows,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  air,  as  well  as  the  temperature,  is  regulated. 
In  winter,  the  aim  is  to  keep  the  temperature  at  as 
near  56  degrees  as  possible. 

Under  the  stable,  is  a  cellar  for  manure,  and  under 
each  manure  gutter,  is  a  wooden  conductor  so  placed 
as  to  catch  and  carry  off  into  a  brick  tank  built  for 
the  purpose,  most  of  the  liquid  manure. 

Between  every  other  pair  of  studs  in  the  sides  of 
the  building,  is  a  ventilating  shaft  running  up  from 
an  opening  in  the  cellar  near  the  sills,  up  through  the 
roof  between  the  rafters,  and  opening  into  the  iron 
ventilators.  The  warm  air  passing  up  through  these 
creates  a  draft  which  carries  off  all  smells  from  the 
stored  manure  in  the  cellar.  The  cows  stand  upon  a 
raised  platform  about  six  inches  higher  than  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  manure.  This  platform  is  made  next  the 
stanchions,  where  the  forefeet  of  the  cows  come,  of 
short  pieces  of  boards  and  plank,  all  cut  of  a  length 
and  set  on  end  on  the  under  plaDk  floor,  the  first 
course  being  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  bottom  stanchion 
timber,  and  the  next  to  the  first  course,  breaking 
joints,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  extends  back  18 
inches  or  so  ;  the  whole,  when  finished,  resembles  the 
end  of  a  bunch  of  shingles.  The  rear  end  of  the  plat¬ 
form  is  made  of  plank  laid  flat,  as  shown  in  4,  Fig.  109, 
while  5  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  platform. 
The  first  floor  plank  on  the  back  edge  of  the  manure 
gutter,  see  6,  Fig.  109,  is  hinged  so  as  to  turn  back, 
as  it  is  at  A,  7,  to  allow  of  the  manure  being  easily 
scraped  through  into  the  cellar  below  with  a  common 
garden  hoe.  The  hinge  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  a 
complete  half  circle,  so  that,  when  the  scuttle,  is 
closed  down,  it  is  down  out  of  the  way  of  the  cow’s 
feet,  and  also  back  where  the  urine  does  not  get  at  it 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  rust. 

The  small  additions  at  the  angles  where  the  stable 
joins  the  main  barn,  are  covered  stairways  from  the 
stable  to  the  cellar  under  the  main  barn,  and  were 
originally  intended  for  the  cows  to  pass  through  to 
the  cellar  for  exercise.  But  it  was  found  in  use  to  be 
too  much  of  a  change  in  temperature,  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  warm  stable  to  the  damp  cellar,  and  a 
tight-covered  shed,  with  glass  roof,  has  been  built 
this  winter,  adjoining  the  southeast  end  of  the  stable, 
where  the  cows  can  be  turned  for  exercise. 

The  cows  are  tied  in  the  Smith  swing  stanchion, 
and  watered  with  the  Buckley  watering  device,  the 
water  supply  being  pumped  to  a  tank  with  a  wind¬ 
mill,  and  passing  from  the  tank  through  a  supply 
pipe  that  is  coiled  around  the  steam  heater  in  the 
dwelling-house  cellar,  which  warms  it  to  about  80 
degrees.  The  main  barn  now  has  a  common  pitched 
roof,  but  Mr.  Clemence  intends  next  year,  when  it 
needs  reshingling,  to  put  on  a  roof  as  shown  in  Fig. 
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106,  so  as  to  give  more  storage  room  for  hay  and 
fodder. 

Mr.  Clemence  and  his  help  did  most  of  the  work  in 
building  the  stable,  he  having  only  one  carpenter  to 
help.  The  total  expense  was  about  $2,000,  making 
the  cost  per  cow  stabled  between  $40  and  $50.  Many 
of  the  features  of  this  barn  were  copied  by  Prof. 
Brooks  when  building  the  new  $45,000  barn  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Intending,  in  the  near  future,  to  build  a  cow  stable 
for  myself,  I  had  about  given  up  the  idea  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  New  England  practice  of  having  a  manure 
cellar  under  the  stable  ;  but,  after  visiting  this  place 
several  times,  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that,  if  the 
manure  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  cellar  in 
too  large  quantities,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  a  polluted  atmosphere 
from  this  source.  f.  a.  putnam. 

Massachusetts.  _ 

A  MODERN  YANKEE  FARM. 

MAKING  TIIE  MOST  OF  A  HARD  SOIL. 

Fertilizer,  Milk,  Butter  and  Ice  Cream. 

Part  III. 

As  was  stated  last  week,  the  first  Saturday’s  sale  of 
ice  cream  this  year,  brought  $22.89  from  cream  that, 
if  made  into  butter,  would  have  brought 
$5.52.  This  ice-cream  trade  has  devel¬ 
oped  from  a  small  beginning,  and  was 
the  outcome  of  a  desire  to  find  a  milk 
product  that  would  yield  better  returns 
than  butter.  Mr.  Edward  Manchester 
gives  the  credit  for  starting  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  his  daughter-in-law.  She  first 
suggested  that  pure  cream  of  uniform 
grade  and  flavor  would  be  sure  to  sell. 

Accordingly,  they  began  to  freeze  cream, 
and  a  room  was  opened  in  town  for 
retail  or  wholesale  trade.  The  first 
season,  one  of  the  sons,  George  E.  and 
his  wife,  went  to  town  and  conducted 
the  rooms  themselves.  From  that  be¬ 
ginning,  the  business  has  grown  every 
year,  for  the  cream  has  advertised  itself 
wherever  it  has  been  sold. 

There  is  no  cornstarch,  egg,  flour  or 
other  substance  used  in  this  ice  cream. 

It  is  pure  cream,  sugar  and  flavoring. 

The  milk,  as  it  comes  from  the  barn 
in  cans,  is  set  in  a  tank  of  spring  water, 
which  stands  at  about  40  degrees  winter 
and  summer.  The  cream  is  skimmed 
in  12  hours.  To  a  gallon  of  cream  a  pint 
of  sugar  is  added,  with  flavoring  extract 
to  suit  the  taste.  No  fruit  extracts  are 
used,  but  the  pure  fruit  is  cut  up  in  an 
Enterprise  meat  chopper,  and  stirred  directly  into  the 
cream.  There  is  no  great  amount  of  beating,  stirring 
and  frothing,  as  is  the  case  when  a  custard  is  made 
and  named  “  cream.” 

The  freezing  is  done  in  a  side  room  of  the  creamery. 
The  ice  house  is  close  at  hand  and  everything  is  kept 
as  clean  as  scouring  and  steam  will  make  it.  Shaft¬ 
ing  from  the  engine  is  run  overhead,  so  that  four 
freezers  can  be  run  at  once.  This  “  shafting  ”  is 
homemade  like  many  other  contrivances  about  the 
place.  “White  Mountain”  freezers  of  four  or  five- 
gallon  capacity  are  used.  They  were  formerly  run 
by  hand,  but  now  the  engine  does  all  the  turning. 
The  mixed  cream,  sugar  and  flavoring  are  put  into 
the  freezer,  and  the  cover  fitted  on  in  the  usual  way. 
A  cake  of  ice  is  brought  in  from  the  ice  house,  broken 
by  striking  it  with  the  flat  side  of  an  ax,  and  then 
crushed  with  a  maul.  This  is  done  in  a  movable  box 
or  frame  placed  on  the  floor.  The  freezer  is  put  in 
the  tub,  and  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt.  Then  the 
belt  is  attached,  and  the  freezer  slowly  revolves. 
The  point  is  to  have  the  turning  stop  at  just  the 
proper  time.  An  experienced  hand  can  tell  by  the 
way  the  freezer  turns  when  to  stop  ;  but  a  new  be- 
gianer  is  liable  to  get  it  wrong  unless  he  examine  it 
from  time  to  time.  After  the  cream  has  reached  the 
proper  consistency,  the  dasher  is  removed  and  the 
can  is  packed  in  ice  and  salt  all  ready  for  shipment. 
“  Neapolitan  ”  cream  is  made  by  spreading  layers 
of  different  flavors  in  a  tin  box,  and  then  freezing  it 
all  together. 

There  is  not  much  that  is  new  about  making  ice 
cream,  because  thousands  of  farmers  make  it  at 
home  for  their  own  use.  There  ought,  really,  to  be 
an  ice-cream  freezer  in  every  family  that  supports  a 
cow.  There  are  details  about  freezing  and  handling 
the  cream  that  a  careful  man  will  pick  up  by  experi¬ 
ence.  There  are  several  good  reasons  for  Mr.  Man¬ 
chester’s  success.  He  uses  nothing  but  absolutely 
pure  cream — no  milk,  eggs  or  starch.  This  cream, 
when  frozen,  does  not  show  such  a  firm  and  solid 
body  as  the  starch  creams  ;  but  customers  soon  over¬ 
look  that  when  they  once  get  a  taste  of  it.  The  pure, 


fresh  “  cream  ”  taste  is  something  that  drives  cus¬ 
tomers  back  for  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
cream  is  a  better  and  more  agreeable  medicine  than 
cod-liver  oil  or  other  substances  that  depend  upon 
fats  for  their  chief  benefit. 

Besides  knowing  that  this  cream  is  absolutely  pure 
and  clean,  and  that  it  is  uniform,  the  public  know 
that  the  Manchester  herd  has  been  tested  and  pro¬ 
nounced  free  trom  disease.  This  counts  for  more 
than  is  apparent  at  first  thought,  and  the  more  this 
matter  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  discussed,  the  more 
will  the  better  class  of  buyers  demand  milk  and  its 
products  from  “  inspected”  dairies. 

Our  belief  is  that  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  in 
this  country  who  might  find,  in  ice  cream,  a  new  and 
profitable  source  of  income.  As  a  rule,  we  think 
that  this  business  will  pay  best  near  smaller  towns 
and  cities,  where  there  are  no  large  ice  cream  fac¬ 
tories,  and  where  more  or  less  cream  is  imported. 
We  would  advise  a  small  beginning.  Make  nothing 
but  pure  cream  of  the  finest  quality,  and  establish  a 
reputation  for  making  uniform  goods.  Get  a  few  cus¬ 
tomers  first  among  friends,  and  let  them  advertise 
your  product.  Finally  you  can  either  open  a  room  of 
your  own,  or  make  arrangements  with  some  neat 
dealer  to  sell  your  cream  at  retail.  In  this  same 
place,  you  can  sell  milk,  pot  cheese,  butter,  eggs  and 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  COW  STABLE.  Fig.  108. 

similar  articles  from  the  farm.  If  there  are  some  live 
newspapers  in  your  town,  it  will  pay  you  to  advertise 
in  them,  and  keep  changing  the  advertisements.  All 
this  will  cost  some  money,  but  it  will  be  money  spent 
to  bring  money  back.  You  don’t  begrudge  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  bring  12  bushels  back,  and 
you  should  not  be  afraid  to  spend  a  dollar  if  it  is  to  be 
the  means  of  earning  10  more  dollars.  The  ice  cream 
business  will  require  some  capital,  and  more  patience 
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and  business  tact,  but  we  feel  confident  that  Mr. 
Manchester’s  success  may  be  duplicated  in  1,000  towns 
in  this  country.  Why  cannot  you  be  one  of  the  1,000 
dairymen  to  share  in  such  success  ? 


CRIMSON  CLOVER;  GRASS,  L/ME  AND 
"  STOVE  SHARK.” 

COMMENTS  UPON  A  BACK  NUMBER. 

This  heading  doesn’t  look  exactly  right,  as  I  refer 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  is  never  a  “back  number.” 
Compliments,  they  say,  are  cheap,  but  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  so  thoroughly  instructive  and  up-to-date,  that  it 
should  not  be  bad  form  to  tell  its  maker  how  much 
it  is  valued.  It  is  a  good  paper  to  study,  especially 
the  “  Farmers’  Club,”  from  which  one  can  take  what 
he  needs  and  leave  the  remainder  for  the  other  fellow. 

Crimson  Clover.— The  R.  N.-Y.  expresses  the  opin¬ 


ion  that  this  clover  is  better  suited  to  vegetable  or 
fruit  culture  than  to  general  farming.  It  is  true  that  it 
has  made  many  failures  on  unmanured  land  ;  but  may 
this  not  be  largely  due  to  the  very  unfavorable  sea¬ 
sons  we  have  had  lately  ?  If  Red  clover  had  been 
given  its  first  general  trial  in  this  country  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  it  would  be  voted  a  great  failure 
on  thousands  of  farms.  Timothy  seedings,  also,  have 
failed  largely,  and  last  fall,  many  farmers  were  so 
discouraged  that  they  were  saying  they  would  spend 
no  more  money  in  grass  and  clover  seeds  until  the 
earth’s  crust  was  once  more  saturated  with  water. 

Timothy  and  clover  plants  make  their  start  at  a 
time  of  year  when  drought  is  not  so  severely  felt  as 
in  mid-summer,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  trying  to  begin  life  in  August,  with  drought 
so  severe  that  a  six-months-old  Red  clover  plant  could 
not  survive,  would  fail  to  get  a  sufficiently  strong 
root  growth  before  winter  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
frost.  Where  I  have  had  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
soil  to  make  fall  growth,  this  new  clover  has  done 
well.  If  the  last  two  seasons  had  been  wet  ones,  I 
believe  that  Crimson  clover  would  now  be  enjoying — 
or  suffering — a  great  boom.  An  undue  boom  hurts 
anything,  and  in  the  end,  the  many  failures  of  this 
clover  may  not  injure  its  chances  for  a  permanent 
place  among  our  valuable  clovers.  If  this  year  prove 
seasonable,  another  trial  should  be 
made,  and  the  result  will  be,  more 
friends  for  Crimson  clover.  The  popular 
idea  of  sowing  it  in  corn  fields,  can 
hardly  be  the  correct  one,  as  growing 
corn  evaporates  water  so  extensively 
that  there  is  rarely  sufficient  water  left 
in  the  soil  to  push  the  growth  of  any 
small  plant  so  long  as  the  corn  stands. 

Good  Grass  in  Poor  Wheat. — F.  E. 
D.,  page  289,  who  wishes  to  get  a  per¬ 
manent  meadow,  is  advised  to  sow  the 
oats  thinly  so  that  the  grass  may  have 
a  chance  for  sunlight  and  moisture. 
This  year,  Ohio  wheat  fields  are  a  bad 
failure,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  many  fields  will  not  make  one- 
fourth  of  a  good  crop.  We  have  a  com¬ 
pensation  to  some  extent,  in  that  the 
young  grass  and  clover  are  not  being 
stunted,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  and  the 
promise  dow  is  for  a  good  growth  of 
hardy  plants  at  the  time  of  wheat  har¬ 
vest,  when  often,  the  grass  is  so  spin¬ 
dling  and  tender  that  a  few  days  of  hot 
sun  on  the  wheat  stubble  effectually  end 
the  grass.  A  ffhick  stand  of  wheat 
plants  is  not  encouraging  company  for 
tender  grass  and  clover  plants,  and  oats 
are  still  worse.  One  and  a  half  bushel 
of  oats  on  rich  land,  is  sufficient  seed  per  acre,  when 
the  chief  object  is  to  get  a  stand  of  grass.  Oat  plants 
are  thirsty  fellows,  and  an  oat  stubble  in  a  droughty 
year,  is  the  driest  place  on  the  farm. 

Liming  Land. — Prof.  Roberts,  in  his  instructive 
reply  to  E.  W.  J.,  does  not  state  the  amount  of  lime 
one  should  use  per  acre.  One  does  not  hear  much  of 
applying  lime  to  land  in  Ohio,  chiefly,  probably,  on 
account  of  the  limited  area  that  has  limestone  at 
hand  ;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  the  practice  is  much  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  institutes,  and  I  observed  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  farmers  are  using  a  much  less  quantity  per  acre 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  they  believe  that  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  now  used,  is  just  as 
effective  as  larger  quantities.  Forty  bushels  per 
acre  of  unslaked  lime,  are  considered  a  sufficient 
quantity  by  many,  and  some  say  that  25  bushels  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect.  The  majority  of  farmers, 
however,  continue  to  use  much  larger  quantities. 

“  The  Stove  Shark.” — I  am  glad  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  going  to  give  “the  Stove  Shark”  some  free  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  Western  firm  has  been  operating  in  Ohio 
for  six  or  eight  year’s,  selling  a  steel  or  wrought-iron 
range  for  $69,  to  many  who  preferred  to  pay  for  the 
ranges  that  had  been  set  up  in  their  kitchens  rather 
than  wrangle  with  the  agent.  The  contract  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  worded.  In  fine  print,  it  states  that  the  com¬ 
pany  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  representations  made 
by  the  agent.  The  latter  is  usually  a  very  voluble 
young  man,  gifted  with  a  wonderful  flow  of  conver¬ 
sation,  and  an  assurance  that  is  simply  sublime. 
Temporary  headquarters  are  usually  established  at 
some  town  convenient  of  access  to  two  or  three  coun¬ 
ties,  and  from  this  point,  the  territory  is  worked  by 
several  agents  who  are  employed  by  the  month,  and 
are  sent  out  in  wagons  with  the  ranges.  The  agents 
are  expected  to  place  the  ranges  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
farmers  under  some  pretense,  and  then  to  secure  a 
note  that  binds  the  business. 

Last  summer  I  suffered  two  inflictions  of  these 
agents,  the  second  one  driving  his  mules  up  my  pri¬ 
vate  driveway  as  though  he  owned  the  place,  and 
ordinary  courtesy  and  a  firm  refusal  had  no  more 
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visible  effect  upon  him  than  it  would  have  had  upon 
his  mules.  The  first  agent  had  failed,  and  he  had 
been  sent  to  get  the  range  into  the  kitchen.  After 
one  hour  of  courteous  treatment  of  the  stranger,  I 
changed  my  tactics  and  offered  him  the  alternative  of 
getting  his  mule  team  off  my  place  in  two  minutes, 
or  taking  a  sound  thrashing.  He  chose  the  former, 
much  to  my  relief,  as  he  was  a  very  able-bodied  man. 
While  at  a  Columbus  (Ohio)  hotel  a  short  time  after¬ 
ward,  a  young  man  was  given  a  seat  at  my  table  in 
the  dining-room.  Some  inquiry  by  him  led  to  con¬ 
versation,  and  I  learned  that  he  was  an  employee  of 
this  western  range  company.  That  interested  me, 
and  he  was  encouraged  to  talk.  Among  other  things 
he  said:  “There  is  plenty  of  hard  work  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  1  go  to  men  who  have  no  more  idea  of  baying 
one  of  our  $69  ranges  than  of  buying  a  steamboat, 
and  sell  to  them  before  I  leave.  I  can  get  $20  more 
for  one  of  our  ranges  than  a  regular  hardware  dealer 
can  get.”  If  the  range  company  is  inclined  to  dispute 
the  authenticity  of  this  incident,  I  can,  at  least,  fur¬ 
nish  it  with  the  name  of  the  agent,  as  I  took  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  get  it  from  the  hotel  register.  The  fact  is 
that  the  methods  of  this  concern  can  not  stand  The 
R.  N.  Y.’s  searchlight,  and  it  should  be  turned  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  ai,va  agee. 


RYE  AS  A  GREEN  MANURE. 

DON’T  LET  IT  GROW  TOO  LARGE. 

Some  years  ago,  I  plowed,  in  July  or  August,  afield 
from  which  had  been  harvested  a  crop  of  wheat  and 
rye.  I  sowed  the  rye  early,  to  get  a  good  growth  for 
plowing  under  the  next  spring  for  corn.  The  land 
was  not  tile  drained,  and  the  best  soil,  naturally,  was 
the  wettest.  The  rye  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
field,  started  the  quickest,  while  that  on  the  black 
soil  was  nearly  two  weeks  later.  Authorities  said  that 
if  the  most  was  to  be  made  of  the  rye  as  a  fertilizer, 
it  should  be  out  in  head  before  it  was  plowed  down, 
and  I  followed  directions  to  the  letter.  When  it  was 
fully  headed,  I  started  the  plow,  with  three  good 
horses  drawing  it,  and  put  on  a  heavy  chain  to  drag 
the  rye  down  into  the  furrow.  It  was  a  heavy  growth, 
and  difficult  to  get  under.  At  that  time,  the  weather 
was  dry,  and  the  heavy  growth  of  rye  drawing 
moisture  from  the  soil,  made  the  plowing  very  hard. 
We  had  a  hard  time  getting  the  land  in  order  to  plant, 
as  it  broke  up  cloddy,  and  remained  so  till  there  came 
a  rain  after  the  corn  was  planted. 

The  benefits  to  the  corn  crop  failed  to  materialize, 
for  the  season  was  too  dry;  the  mass  of  straw  plowed 
under  did  not  become  thoroughly  saturated  during  the 
corn-growing  season,  or  at  most,  not  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  prevent  the  corn  from  suffering.  As  a  result, 

I  got  nothing  but  hard  work,  disappointment,  and  a 
deal  of  experience  out  of  the  trial.  The  corn  crop  was 
only  about  one-half  what  I  would  have  had  without 
the  rye.  To  get  the  greatest  growth  of  rye,  I  delayed 
plowing  about  two  weeks  longer  than  I  would  other¬ 
wise  have  done.  While  I  planted  about  the  same  time 
that  my  neighbors  did,  the  land  was  not  in  so  good 
order  ;  it  was  too  dry,  and  too  cloddy,  on  account  of 
the  late  plowing  when  the  weather  was  so  dry.  Had 
I  been  satisfied  with  a  smaller  growth  of  rye,  and 
plowed  two  weeks  sooner,  the  land  would  have  been 
in  excellent  condition  for  plowing,  and  the  rye  been 
so  full  of  sap  that  it  would  have  begun  decaying  at 
once. 

A  neighbor  owning  rich  bottom  land,  sows  rye  in 
the  standing  corn  when  laid  by,  and  if  that  fail,  sows 
after  the  corn  is  cut.  When  plowing  time  comes,  he 
goes  ahead,  regardless  of  the  growth  of  rye.  Of 
course,  the  rye  has  not  made  a  very  tall  growth,  but 
he  says  that  he  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  there  is 
in  plowing  under  a  heavy  growth  of  it ;  if  the  growth 
is  not  very  heavy,  he  says  that  it  pays.  A  short, 
thick  growth  fills  the  soil  with  roots,  which  prevent 
packing,  and  make  it  more  easily  worked.  If  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  a  crop  of  rye,  plowed  under,  with  a 
crop  of  corn,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  plow  at  the  usual 
time,  and  not  wait  for  the  rye  to  complete  its  growth. 
Ross  County,  Ohio.  JOHN  m.  jamison. 


WHAT  THEY  SA>. 

Neat  Front  Fences. — A  house  has  a  sort  of  broadly 
pleasant,  inviting  appearance  when  open  to  the  street 
or  road — that  is,  without  any  front  fence  or  hedge  ; 
but,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  especially  in  the  country, 
the  open  lawn  is  the  favorite  night  pasture  of  the 
“  poor  man’s  cow,”  and  a  very  attractive  frisking 
spot  for  all  the  stock  that  may  be  driven  along  the 
road.  Nice  walks,  flower  beds,  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  invariably  meet  with  disaster  when  frisky 
stock  mingles  with  them,  especially  when  the  soil  is 
softened  by  rains.  A  few  years  ago,  I  had  a  little 
experience  along  this  line,  and  the  result  was  a  front 
fence  that  was  barb-clad,  and  guaranteed  proof  against 
the  most  vigorous  assaults  of  any  animal  that  was 
likely  to  come  along.  Since  that  time,  I  have  not 


advised  anybody  to  open  his  lawn,  shrubbery  or  flower 
garden  to  the  “  poor  man’s  cow  ”  and  steer  rampant. 

Almost  anything  ornamental  or  unique  is  suitable 
for  a  front  fence.  I  have  seen  solid  stone  walls,  and 
light,  airy,  twisted  and  twirled  iron  rods,  and  both 
were  elegant  and  effective  in  their  way.  I  have  also 
seen  arbor  vitae  hedges,  well  grown  and  neatly 
trimmed  that  were  very  good.  In  sections  where  stock 
ran  at  large,  these  arbor  vitae  hedges  were  made  bull- 
proof  by  setting  short  posts  12  feet  apart,  and  attach¬ 
ing  three  or  four  barbed  wires  to  them,  the  whole 
being  concealed  by  the  growth  of  the  trees.  Such  a 
hedge  looks  innocent  enough,  but  the  quadruped  or 
biped  that  attempted  to  pass  through  it,  invariably 
came  to  grief. 

Another  neat  and  effective  fence  is  made  of  woven 
wire  netting,  3)4  to  4  feet  high,  attached  to  posts  set 
8  to  12  feet  apart,  and  topped  with  a  barbed  wire  to 
prevent  animals  from  breaking  it  down,  the  whole 
being  nearly  concealed  by  climbing  roses  and  other 
vines  trained  upon  it.  This  sort  of  a  fence  is  cheap, 
easily  constructed  and,  if  kept  neatly  trimmed,  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  fences  I  ever  saw.  fred  grundy. 

Sulphur  as  an  Insecticide. — For  three  years  or 
more,  the  almond  and  prune  trees  have  been  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  red  spider  or  yellow  mite,  the  trees  being 
entirely  denuded  of  foliage  in  midsummer.  The  only 
remedy  so  far  found  effectual,  is  dry  powdered  sul¬ 
phur,  which  has  been  applied  in  many  primitive  ways. 
I  find  that  one-fourth  pound  to  the  tree,  is  sufficient 
for  good-sized  almond  trees,  four  years  old,  and  two 
ounces  for  a  prune  tree  of  the  same  age.  In  many 
parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  this  season,  the  army 
worm,  or  a  similar  insect,  did  great  destruction  to 
grape  vines,  the  loss  amounting  to  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  In  this  vicinity,  several  persons  saved  their 
vineyards,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  per  acre,  simply 
powdering  the  vines  immediately  in  front  of  the  invad¬ 
ing  army. 

In  this  State,  thousands  of  tons  of  sulphur  are 
used  on  vineyards  to  prevent  mildew,  the  sulphur 
being  thrown  on  by  hand,  shaken  from  perforated 
cans,  or  grain  bags,  or  blown  on  by  use  of  a  bellows 
arrangement.  In  most  cases,  they  could  save  the  price 
of  the  Paris-green  gun,  through  the  lessened  quantity 
of  sulphur  required  by  one  man’s  work,  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  are  very  wasteful,  as  well  as  disagree¬ 
able,  and  sulphur  sold  last  season  for  two  to  three 
cents  per  pound  (ordinary  ground  sulphur).  The 
tomato  worm  is  a  serious  pest  on  many  plants  here, 
but  a  very  light  dusting  with  Paris-green,  has  saved 
my  vines. 

On  early  peaches,  the  diabrotica,  a  yellow-spotted 
beetle  resembling  a  lady-bird,  is  very  destructive,  eat¬ 
ing  its  fruit  or  spoiling  its  appearance  for  market. 
This  season,  I  used  a  mixture  of  one  part  Paris-green 
to  12  parts  sulphur,  dusting  the  trees  early  in  the 
season.  It  kept  the  beetles  away,  and  I  saved  my 
early  peaches.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  practice,  as 
the  quantity  required  is  very  small,  and  it  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  half  grown.  The  same 
method  will  save  a  considerable  portion  of  the  apricot 
crop.  Some  of  the  larger  orchards  are  sulphured  by 
the  use  of  a  broadcast  seed  sower,  which  is  mounted 
on  a  wagon,  and  driven  by  gearing  from  the  wagon 
wheel.  This  arrangement  sulphurs  three  to  five 
rows  of  trees  at  one  trip,  the  trees  being  full  grown, 
and  20  to  40  feet  in  height.  A  larger  style  of  Paris- 
green  gun  to  be  hauled  on  a  wagon,  etc.,  would  be  a 
great  improvement  over  the  seed  sower,  and  would  be 
a  great  saver  of  material.  w.  b.  j. 

Merced,  Cal. 

WHAT  ARE  “FARMERS’  WAGES”? 

“  I  see  in  your  article,  the  Making  of  a  Smoothing 
Harrow  ”  (page  176),  “  that  you  figure  your  wages  at 
$3.50  per  day.  Do  you  charge  your  corn  crop  $2.50 
per  day  when  you  are  hoeing,  and  do  you  never 
charge  more  than  that  when  you  are  doing  work  of  a 
professional  nature  ?  ”  says  Honest  Doubt. 

A  farmer  is  a  jack  of  all  trades,  an  all-around  man, 
a  more  or  less  well-rounded  man.  He  is  town  official — 
in  Connecticut  a  large  percentage  of  the  selectmen, 
the  highest  town  officers,  are  farmers — local  preacher, 
justice  of  the  peace,  day  laborer  and  every  kind  of 
mechanic.  Therefore,  a  farmer’s  wage  scale  will  have 
as  many  ups  and  downs,  and  as  wide  a  register  be¬ 
tween  maximum  and  minimum,  as  a  weather  chart 
for  March,  1896.  As  he  invades  the  various  callings, 
it  is  necessary  to  adjust  his  compensation  to  the  rates 
common  therein. 

If  all  his  days  are  spent  in  physical  drudgery  upon 
his  farm,  doing  only  work  which  a  greenhorn  can  do 
for  $1.25,  he  places  himself  upon  the  level  of  that 
man.  He  is  a  dollar-and-a- quarter  man.  Too  much 
of  such  work  will  dull  him  below  a  profitable  brain 
working  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  has 
made  a  lucky  strike,  and  taken  in  a  casual  $5  with 
little  effort,  does  ill  to  go  to  the  corner  store  and  wait 
for  another  like  job.  That  kind  of  patience,  when 


averaged  for  the  year,  is  likely  to  put  him  into  the 
“  cent-a-day  band  ”  instead  of  the  “  five-dollar  class.” 
The  dollar-and-a-quarter  man  is  away  ahead  of  him. 

A  successful  farmer  once  said  that  he  could  hire 
muscle  cheaper  than  brain,  and  was  himself  a  fine 
example  of  a  brainy  farmer.  Probably  $1,000  per 
year  would  have  been  necessary  to  hire  a  suitable 
substitute  for  him  on  his  own  farm. 

Another  large  farmer,  in  figuring  the  expense  of  an 
onion  crop  of  some  20  acres,  charged  his  own  time  at 
$10  per  day.  The  farmers’  club  took  him  to  task  for 
this  item.  Perhaps  $5  would  have  been  better.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  could  have  found  a  man  for  less 
than  $1,500,  capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  his 
diversified  and  extensive  business,  aDd  of  running  it 
at  a  profit. 

We  should  measure  ourselves  from  time  to  time.  I 
may  ask,  For  how  much  could  I  have  hired  that  job 
done,  or  what  would  a  professional  ask  for  this  piece 
of  work  ?  Ry  so  doing.  I  can  construct  a  dynamic 
chart  of  myself,  and  find  how  many  pounds  I  am  pull¬ 
ing  on  the  car  of  progress.  e.  c.  birge. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Cause  and  Treatment  of  “  Snuffles "  in  Sheep. 

./.  L..  Ripley ,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  cause  of,  and  cure  for,  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  sheep  called  “  snuffles”  ? 

Cf.  11.  C'.,  Spencerport,  A.  Y. — What  is  the  cause  of  “  snuffles”  in 
sheep?  The  sympto  ms  are  a  constant  discharge  from  the  nose, 
and  hard  breathing.  The  sheep  are  strong  and  thrifty,  strongest 
in  the  flock  affected.  Is  it  chronic,  or  caused  by  a  cold  ?  What 
are  the  remedies  to  arrest  the  disease,  if  it  be  a  disease  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  I)R  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  condition  in  sheep  commonly  called  “  snuffles,” 
may  be  due  to  either  one  of  two  causes :  1.  Nasal 
catarrh  or  cold  in  the  head,  which  affects  sheep  that 
have  been  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  climate,  especially 
during  fall  and  winter.  The  condition  usually  appears 
suddenly  in  several  animals,  following  exposure  or  a 
sudden  change  in  the  weather,  and  is  in  dicated  by  the 
discharge  from  the  nose,  also  from  the  eyes  in  severe 
cases;  frequent  sneezing  or  snuffling,  and  more  or 
less  labored  breathing,  with  dullness  and  stupor.  If 
neglected  at  the  outset,  it  runs  into  a  chronic  catarrh 
which  depletes  the  animal  very  rapidly.  In  pro¬ 
longed  cases,  the  disease  proves  fatal,  with  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  the  inflammation 
often  extending  down  the  trachea  to  the  lungs.  If 
taken  at  the  outset,  this  disease  usually  readily  yields 
to  proper  nursing  and  a  good  diet,  with  little  or  no 
medical  treatment.  The  sheep  sheds  should  be  made 
comfortable  and  free  from  draughts  of  air,  but  not  too 
hot  and  close.  When  the  catarrh  has  become  chronic,  I 
have  had  excellent  results  from  feeding  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  in  wheat  bran  or  on  oats.  Feed  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  well  mixed  in  two 
quarts  of  the  grain,  once  every  other  day  to  about 
eight  sheep,  and  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks  if 
necessary. 

2.  (Estriasis,  or  grub  in  the  head,  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  sinuses  of  the  head,  of  the  larvae  of  the 
sheep  bot  or  gadfly,  the  oestrus  ovis,  a  dull-colored  fly 
little  more  than  one-half  the  size  of  the  horse  botfly. 
During  midsummer,  the  female  gadfly  deposits  the 
young  larvae  just  within  the  rim  of  the  sheep’s  nostrils, 
where  they  soon  attach  themselves  by  means  of 
minute  hooks,  then  gradually  work  their  way  upward 
in  the  nose  and  into  the  sinuses.  The  larvae  remain 
in  the  sinuses  about  10  months  to  complete  their 
larval  growth,  when  they  crawl  out  and,  escaping 
from  the  nostrils,  fall  to  the  ground,  where  they  bore 
beneath  the  surface  for  an  inch  or  two,  and  then 
transform  into  the  pupal  stage.  They  remain  in  this 
state  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  fly  emerges,  thus 
completing  the  cycle  of  its  life  history. 

The  symptoms  due  to  grub  in  the  head,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  simple  nasal  catarrh,  except  that 
they  appear  less  suddenly,  without  reference  to 
changes  of  weather,  and  are  often  more  or  less  con¬ 
fined  to  one  nostril,  while  in  the  catarrhal  trouble, 
both  nostrils  are  affected  alike.  Positive  diagnosis  in 
many  cases  can  be  made  only  by  opening  the  sinuses 
on  the  head  of  a  dead  sheep,  and  examining  them  for 
grubs,  which,  if  found,  will  be  from  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  inch  in  length,  according  to  their 
age.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  sheep’s  head  in  winter  in 
which  one  or  more  larvae  are  not  found.  In  such 
small  numbers,  they  prove  harmless,  the  irritation 
being  slight ;  but  when  present  in  large  numbers, 
they  cause  much  irritation,  a  copious  nasal  discharge, 
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falling  off  in  flesh,  and  in  extreme  cases,  dropsical 
swellings,  especially  under  the  throat,  rolling  of  the 
eyes  and  giddiness. 

While  most  writers  say  that  medicinal  treatment  is 
of  little  advantage,  I  have  found  the  following  very 
satisfactory  :  Shake  well  together,  oil  of  turpentine, 
three  ounces  ;  carbolic  acid,  four  drams,  and  chloro¬ 
form,  six  drams  ;  always  shake  just  before  using. 
Dose,  one  large  teaspoonful  for  a  full-grown  sheep. 
Place  the  sheep  on  its  back,  and  have  it  held  by  an 
assistant.  Turn  the  head  slightly  to  one  side,  and 
pour  one-half  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  into  the 
upper  nostril,  then  roll  the  head  to  the  other  side  and 
pour  the  remaining  half  teaspoonful  into  the  other 
nostril.  Move  the  head  from  side  to  side  for  a  few 
seconds  before  allowing  the  animal  to  rise  to  its  feet. 
Repeat  the  dose  once  a  week  until  relieved.  This 
nasal  injection  may,  possibly,  be  found  to  be  equally 
efficacious  in  chronic  cases  of  catarrh,  when  the  tur¬ 
binated  bones  and  sinuses  are  affected.  The  grubs 
can,  also,  be  successfully  removed  by  trephining  the 
sinuses  ;  but  as  the  operation  requires  the  services  of 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
method  here. 

Much  may  be  done  during  the  summer  to  prevent 
the  sheep  becoming  extensively  affected  with  the 
oestrus  larvae.  One  of  the  most  effective  methods  is 
to  give  them  shelter  in  an  airy  but  darkened  shed  or 
stable  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  this  being  the  time 
during  which  the  fly  works,  the  sheep  to  be  turned 
to  pasture  towards  evening,  and  taken  up  again  in 
the  morning.  The  presence  of  the  flies  is  shown  by 
the  sheep  running  wildly  about,  as  if  trying  to  avoid 
or  shake  off  something,  shaking  of  the  head,  stamp¬ 
ing  of  the  forefeet.  While  running  about,  the  sheep 
hold  the  nose  close  to  the  ground  to  avoid  the  attacks 
of  the  fly.  The  flock  is  usually  seen  huddled  together 
along  the  fence,  under  a  tree  or  other  shelter,  with 
heads  to  the  center  and  their  noses  low  down  and 
close  under  each  other. 

A  method  often  employed  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
the  fly,  is  to  smear  the  nose  every  two  or  three  days 
with  some  viscid  substance  which  is  distasteful  to  the 
flies.  One  of  the  most  effective  mixtures  is  equal 
parts  of  pine  tar  and  fish  or  whale  oil,  to  be  applied 
with  a  brush  around  the  nostrils.  Others  recommend 
feeding  the  sheep  salt  from  two-inch  auger  holes 
bored  in  a  log,  the  margin  of  the  holes  being  smeared 
with  tar,  so  that  the  sheep  get  a  dressing  every  time 
they  reach  for  the  salt.  This  method  is  fairly  effective. 

June  Budding  of  Peach  Trees. 

.7.  0.,  Sable ,  Ontario,  Can. — I  have  a  lot  of  peach  trees  that  I 
budded  last  fall,  and  a  number  of  them  missed.  What  shall  I  do 
with  them  ?  Can  I  bud  them  in  June  again  ? 

Ans. — Peaches  that  were  budded  last  fall  and  failed 
to  take,  can  be  budded  again  this  season  in  the  new 
growth,  if  it  is  desirable  to  leave  them  where  they 
are  now  growing  ;  but  if  in  nursery  row  to  be  trans¬ 
planted,  these  two-year  roots  would  not  be  of  much 
use  for  this  purpose.  j.  h.  hale. 

The  Chinch  Bug  in  New  York  State. 

M.  11.  S.,  Centerville ,  N.  Y. — Chinch  bugs  appeared  here  last 
summer,  in  quite  large  numbers,  and  did  some  damage.  Will  they 
be  liable  to  be  here  again  this  summer  ?  If  so,  will  they  not  be 
liable  to  kill  our  new  seeding?  We  have  failed  to  get  a  catch  of 
grass  in  this  section  for  three  years,  and  there  will  be  a  large 
amount  of  new  seeding.  I  see  that  in  Minnesota  they  have  an 
infectious  disease  that  they  send  out  from  the  State  experiment 
station,  that  causes  the  bugs  to  die.  Have  they  anything  of  the 
kind  in  this  State?  If  so,  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  Chinch  bug  is  one  of  the  most  destructive,  and 
one  of  the  hardest  to  fight,  of  any  of  our  insect  foes. 
It  is  naturally  a  Southern  insect,  and  most  of  its 
destruction  has  been  wrought  in  the  South,  and  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  especially  in  the  States  of  Illinois, 

.  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  It  was  first  recorded 
in  North  Carolina  in  1783,  but  did  not  receive  a  scien¬ 
tific  name  until  1831.  Since  1839,  it  has  attracted  more 
or  less  attention  almost  every  year  by  its  ravages  in 
some  locality  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  damaged  Illinois  farmers  to  the  extent  of 
$10,000,000  in  1871  ;  in  1874,  Missouri  lost  $19,000,000 
through  its  ravages  ;  and  in  18o7,  the  losses  in  several 
States  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $60,000,000 
from  this  little  foe.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  New  York 
farmers  are  anxious  to  know  whether  any  such  dire 
results  are  likely  to  follow  the  appearance  of  such  a 
destructive  insect  in  our  State  ? 

The  Chinch  bug  is  known  to  occur  in  all  of  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Middle  States,  and  in  Canada  ;  but  it  has 
rarely  appeared  insufficient  numbers  in  these  parts  of 
the  country  to  have  attracted  notice  from  its  ravages. 
It  was  first  met  with  in  New  York  State  in  j  847  and 
1851,  when  Dr.  Fitch  found  three  specimens.  Since 
that  time,  and  until  1882,  the  insect  had  been  rarely 
seen  in  our  State  ;  so  rare  was  it  that  insect  writers 
then  had  no  knowledge  of  its  occurrence  in  the  State, 
except  the  record  of  Dr.  Fitch’s  capture  of  the  three 
specimens  mentioned.  However,  in  1882,  it  appeared 
in  destructive  numbers  in  several  Timothy  meadows 


in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties,  and  continued 
its  ravages  in  these  counties  during  the  following 
year.  Although  the  insect  went  into  hibernation  in 
large  numbers  that  fall,  the  apprehension  of  its 
increase  and  spread  in  1884  was  not  realized ;  it 
seemed  to  have  been  checked  by  natural  causes,  as 
the  severity  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  rains. 
The  bug  seems  not  to  have  appeared  in  injurious 
numbers  in  that  portion  of  the  State  since.  In  1888, 
the  bugs  appeared  in  some  meadow  lands  in  destruc¬ 
tive  numbers,  in  Erie  County,  but  cold  rains  in  May 
checked  them.  It  was  not  until  six  years  afterward, 
or  1894,  that  the  insect  again  attracted  the  attention 
of  New  York  farmers.  Last  year,  we  learned  from  a 
correspondent  in  Allegany  County,  that  the  bugs  had 
ruined  his  meadows  the  previous  season,  and  were 
then  at  work  in  his  grain.  Another  report  from  the 
same  county  stated  that  “  hundreds  of  acres  of  Tim¬ 
othy  meadows  were  totally  dead,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  were  dying  rapidly.”  M.  B.  S.’s  query 
shows  that  the  bugs  were  also  numerous  in  Sullivan 
County  in  1895.  Last  year  seems  to  have  been  very 
favorable  for  them  all  over  the  country,  for  never 
before  have  their  inj  uries  been  so  general  over  so 
large  a  territory  ;  Ohio  as  well  as  New  York  farmers 
suffered  from  this,  to  them,  strange  foe. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  numbers  of  the  in¬ 
sects  that  went  into  hibernation  last  fall  in  our  State, 
but  its  history  as  given  above  would  strongly  indicate 
that  New  York  farmers  have  but  little  to  fear  from 
the  Chinch  bug.  For,  it  has  appeared  in  injurious 
numbers  in  the  State  but  three  times  in  13  years,  its 
ravages  have  not  continued  for  more  than  two  sea¬ 
sons  in  any  instance,  and  it  has  never  reappeared  in 
noticeable  numbers  in  the  same  locality.  It  is  thus 
very  doubtful  whether  it  ever  becomes  the  serious 
and  constant  menace  to  farm  crops  in  New  York 
State  that  it  is  in  Illinois,  Kansas  or  Minnesota. 

The  Chinch  bugs  hibernate  in  the  adult  winged 
State,  in  any  sheltered  nook  they  can  find  ;  they  like 
to  work  their  way  down  to  the  stools  of  grass  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  come  forth  early  in 
the  spring,  probably  in  May  in  New  York  State,  and 
lay  their  amber-colored  eggs,  1-33  of  an  inch  long,  at 
the  base  of  grasses  or  grain.  One  female  can  lay 
nearly  250  eggs,  usually  occupying  several  weeks  in 
their  deposition.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  two  weeks, 
and  the  young  bugs,  called  nymphs,  soon  become  of 
a  bright-red  color,  and  shed  their  skins  four  times  be¬ 
fore  the  adult  winged  stage  is  reached.  The  name. 
Chinch  bug,  was  applied  to  the  insect  from  the  fact 
that  the  nymphs  resemble  the  well-known  and  much- 
despised  bed  bug,  which  was  everywhere  known  in 
the  south  by  the  Spanish  name,  chincho.  The  first 
brood  of  these  red  nymphs  mature  in  July  and 
August,  and  the  adults  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood, 
whose  nymphs  develop  into  the  adults  that  go  into 
hibernation.  There  are  thus  two  broods  of  the  bugs 
a  year. 

Several  years  ago,  it  was  discovered  that,  in  some 
seasons,  millions  of  bugs  died  from  the  attacks  of 
some  fungous  disease.  It  was  found  that  this  fungus 
could  be  propagated  in  large  quantities,  and  there  are 
now  several  distributing  stations  from  which  millions 
of  the  diseased  bugs  are  sent  out  annually  to  afflicted 
farmers  who  apply.  There  are  such  stations  at  Urbana, 
111.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  I  think  thatsome  were  also  distributed 
from  Wooster,  O.,  last  year.  Large  quantities  of  this 
fungus  have  been  propagated  here,  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  but  it  was  for  use  at  the  Minnesota  Station. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  good  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  from  the  distribution  of  this  disease  in  this 
way.  In  some  cases,  wholesale  destruction  has  soon 
followed  the  introduction  of  a  few  diseased  bugs  into 
an  infested  field  ;  but  in  other  cases,  entire  failure 
has  resulted. 

Careful  experiments  have  recently  shown  that  this 
method  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  Chinch  bug,  unless  certain  favor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  prevail.  When  these  condi¬ 
tions  do  not  prevail,  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  so 
slow  that  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  bugs 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  the  disease  cannot  be  sown  here  and  there 
regardless  of  favorable  conditions,  with  any  hopes  of 
good  results.  Man  cannot  bring  about  the  favorable 
conditions,  so  that  Nature  must  take  her  course.  Thus 
far,  the  work  of  the  insect  in  New  York  State  has  not 
seemed  to  warrant  the  necessary  expense  attendant 
upon  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  this  fungous 
disease.  No  doubt,  any  of  the  stations  above  men¬ 
tioned,  would  supply  any  New  York  farmer  who  cares 
to  apply,  with  some  of  the  disease  ;  or  I  will  gladly 
try  to  get  some  for  any  one  who  may  desire  to  try  it. 

We  believe  that  the  Chinch  bug  can  be  controlled 
in  New  York  State  by  deep  fall  plowing,  or  burning 
over  of  infested  lands  late  in  the  fall.  By  either  of 
these  methods,  many  of  the  hibernating  bugs  will  be 
destroyed. 


Fertilizer  for  Orange  Trees. 

C.  O.  A.,  Sorrento,  Fla. — What  is  your  idea  of  a  fertilizer  com¬ 
posed  of  nitrate  of  soda,  kainlt,  and  Florida  acid  phosphate,  to 
be  used  on  orange  groves  to  make  wood  ?  Some  old  groves  might 
be  benefited  by  the  application  of  the  chlorine  which  is  in  the 
kainit.  It  might  be  a  good  time  to  kill  out  the  insect  and  fungous 
growth  which  may  have  been  prevalent  in  some  groves,  and  I 
understand  that  chlorine  is  good  for  that,  though  objectionable 
where  fruit  is  desired.  Do  you  think  blood  and  bone  or  tankage 
a  good  thing  to  put  on  old  groves  to  make  wood  ?  Of  course,  the 
maiu  thing  now  is  to  make  good,  healthy  wood  for  fruiting  two  or 
three  yeai’s  hence  ? 

Ans. — On  light,  leachy  soils,  we  would  not  use  much 
nitrate  of  soda.  Our  opinion  is  that  blood  and  bone, 
or  cotton-seed  meal  will  give  cheaper  nitrogen,  and 
also  be  as  effective  in  promoting  wood  growth.  In 
any  part  of  the  South,  we  would  figure  closely  on  the 
cost  of  cotton-hull  ashes  before  buying  other  forms 
of  potash.  At  anything  like  equal  prices,  the  potash 
in  the  ashes  is  to  be  preferred.  For  fruit,  we  would 
certainly  prefer  muriate  to  kainit. 

The  Symptoms  of  Tubercuiosis. 

W.  W.  P.,  North,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt. — What  are  the  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  ? 

Ans. — Dr.  Law  says  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
detail  the  symptoms  so  that  every  man  may  recognize 
tuberculosis  if  present  in  his  own  herd.  Yet  there 
are  some  symptoms  with  which  he  may  acquaint  him¬ 
self.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  throat,  the  nodular  gland 
masses,  felt  beneath  the  ears  and  around  the  throat, 
are  enlarged  and  irregular  in  form  on  the  two  sides 
or  they  are  shrunken  and  hard  like  gristle.  The 
afflicted  animal,  too,  makes  a  wheezing  noise  in 
breathing,  especially  when  driven  or  excited.  These 
symptoms  are  not  positively  conclusive,  since  they 
may  be  the  result  -of  other  causes.  In  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  there  is  a  dry,  wheezing,  persistent 
cough,  especially  when  the  affected  animal  leaves  the 
stable  for  the  cooler  air  outside,  drinks  cold  water, 
eats  dusty  or  fibrous  food,  or  when  it  is  driven  hard 
or  excited,  and  in  the  last  case,  the  breathing  becomes 
rapid  and  panting.  The  breath  has  an  offensive  odor, 
and  there  is  usually  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  con¬ 
taining  whitish  flocculi.  The  animal  becomes  ema¬ 
ciated,  the  skin  dry  and  scurfy,  and  adherent  to  the 
ribs,  and  the  hair  stands  on  end  in  patches,  especially 
along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  is  dry  and  lusterless. 
The  eyes  are  sunken  and  dull.  Pinching  the  back  at 
the  shoulders  or  the  breast  bone,  or  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  ribs,  is  liable  to  cause  wincing  and  groan¬ 
ing  or  coughing,  as  well  as  striking  the  ribs  with  the 
fist.  The  ear  applied  at  the  side  of  the  chest,  will 
detect  a  difference  in  the  respiration  between  an 
affected  and  a  healthy  animal.  In  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder,  there  is  usually  some  enlargement  of  the 
affected  quarter  without  any  very  perceptible  heat, 
pain,  or  tenderness,  and  a  corresponding  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
udder.  In  general,  if  an  animal  fail  to  thrive  on  lib¬ 
eral  feeding,  lose  flesh  and  the  natural  gloss  of  its 
coat,  tuberculosis  may  be  suspected.  Dr.  Law  says 
that  the  most  accomplished  veterinarian  will  fail  to 
detect  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  so 
that  it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  the  farmer 
to  do  so  with  his  own  herd. 

Some  Queer  Results  With  Corn. 

E.  P.  0.,  Cheshire,  Conn.— I  have  fed  corn  stalks  in  all  stages, 
aud  in  varied  quantities,  to  cows,  grade  or  purebred  Jerseys, 
which  I  keep  for  their  butter  qualities  alone,  and  have  never  fed 
them  without  getting  less  butter,  which  was  harder  to  churn  and 
of  inferior  quality,  though  the  flow  of  milk  was  always  increased 
in  a  marked  degree.  I  have  tried  them  carefully  back  and  forth 
alternated  with  a  poor  quality  of  hay  with  the  same  amount  of 
grain  in  each  case,  and  each  time  I  clearly  got  the  best  results  in 
butter  from  the  dry,  poor  quality  hay.  I  have  fed  the  stalks  in  all 
stages,  from  green  suckers  in  July  to  dry  stalks  in  winter,  and  have 
always  used  Evergreen  sweet  corn.  My  experience  with  turnips 
has  been  similar— less  butter,  more  milk — though  fed  without  any 
injury  as  to  taste.  Mangels  seem  to  be  about  neutral,  but  apples 
have  given  me  the  very  best  of  results.  I  have  fed  as  high  as  one- 
half  bushel  per  cow  a  day,  and  thought  that  I  was  getting  good 
value  for  my  windfalls— better  than  letting  them  go  to  make  in¬ 
toxicants.  As  to  the  stalks,  where  is  the  trouble— in  the  manner 
of  feeding,  in  the  cows,  or  are  they  better  suited  for  milk,  than  for 
butter  ?  I  use  gluten  meal  and  bran  for  grain,  with  good  results 
in  milk  and  butter,  but  10  quarts  a  day  leaves  me  a  thin  cow. 
Would  I  get  as  much  butter  and  a  fatter  cow  by  feeding  the  same 
amount  of  corn  meal,  which  I  can  buy  at  the  same  price  as 
gluten  ? 

Ans. — I  cannot  explain  or  account  for  E.  P.  O.’s 
trouble  with  corn  stover.  It  is  contrary  to  all  of  our 
results.  We  feed  green  corn  stover  from  all  varieties 
of  sweet  corn,  in  August  and  September  with  excel¬ 
lent  results  ;  also  ensilage  in  winter  from  sweet  and 
dent  corn.  I  would  test  the  buttermilk  to  see  whether 
the  trouble  is  there.  A  little  salt  to  cows  occasion¬ 
ally,  will  help  to  bring  butter  more  quickly.  We 
believe  that  ensilage  from  corn  well  cured,  with  bran 
and  cotton-seed  meal,  is  the  best  and  cheapest  food 
for  milk  and  butter.  On  this  ration,  our  cows  keep  in 
fine  condition,  and  give  good  results,  both  in  the  pail 
and  at  the  churn.  Our  cows  always  lessen  in  produc¬ 
tion,  and  get  in  poorer  condition,  after  the  silo  gives 
out,  and  we  go  back  to  good,  early-cut  hay.  We  are 
losing  faith  in  some  of  the  gluten  feeds.  Corn  meal 
will  make  butter  of  excellent  quality.  h.  g.  m. 
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Fighting  Canker  Worms. 

W.  E.,  Hkctor,  N.  Y. — Another  way 
of  fighting  Canker  worms  which  may  be 
used  by  those  that  do  not  have  spraying 
machines,  is  to  mix  thoroughly  one  part 
of  soft  soap  and  three  parts  of  soft  water, 
and  apply  with  a  swab  on  a  pole  to  the 
nests,  before  they  spread  over  the  trees. 

An  Imposition. 

S.  B.  L.,  Winfield,  Kan. — I  desire  to 
give  a  warning  against  a  cunning  cheat 
devised  to  impose  upon  farmers.  It  is 
called  the  Anchor  Electric  Belt,  and  is 
represented  to  cure  all  manner  of  com¬ 
plaints  by  means  of  the  electric  current 
that  it  generates.  But  it  is  worthless, 
because  it  does  not  generate  any  more 
electricity  than  a  piece  of  sole  leather 
will.  It  is  made  of  two  wheels  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  plates  of  zinc  and  one  of  cop¬ 
per  riveted  together,  and  sewed  on  a 
calico  belt.  These  wheels  seem  to  be 
magnetized,  so  that  they  will  influence 
the  needle  of  a  little  compass  that  the 
peddler  uses  to  prove  that  they  gen¬ 
erate  electricity. 

Thrashed  Corn  Fodder. 

II.  S.  K.  B.,  Middlebury,  Ind. — The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  April  25,  asks  its  readers  to 
give  their  experience  with  shredded  fod¬ 
der,  how  it  kept,  and  the  result  of  feed¬ 
ing  it.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
shredded  fodder,  but  last  fall  I  thrashed 
my  fodder,  which  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  I 
husked  my  corn  by  hand,  and  then  had 
the  fodder  run  through  an  old  wheat 
separator.  It  was  very  dry  when  run 
through,  and  was  stored  in  the  mow.  It 
kept  nice  and  bright,  and  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  ate  it  with  an  apparent  relish. 

I  am  just  now  feeding  the  last  of  it  to 
the  horses,  giving  it  to  them  only  at 
night.  It  is  a  cheap  and  satisfactory 
feed.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever 
feed  whole  fodder  another  winter.  The 
thrashed  fodder  can  be  stored  in  about 
one-third  the  space  it  would  occupy  if 
left  whole,  a  much  larger  portion  of  it  is 
eaten  by  the  stock,  and  what  is  not 
eaten  is  in  a  condition  to  make  excellent 
bedding.  Those  farmers  who  have  not 
yet  used  it,  can  well  afford  to  give  it  a 
trial. 

The  “  Good  Roads  ”  Question. 

W.  D.  J.,  Austinburg,  Pa. — My  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  an  article  in  which 
this  statement  is  made:  “  At  a  meeting 
of  the  wheelmen  in  Baltimore  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  statement  was  made  that 
16,000,000  dumb  and  patient  horses  were 
standing  in  the  farm  stables  of  America, 
waiting  for  the  drying  of  the  mud  left 
as  a  legacy  by  the  February  freshet.” 

Well,  suppose  that  they  are  “  patient¬ 
ly  ”  waiting  ;  haven’t  they  earned  a  rest  ? 
Mine  has,  at  least,  and  I  know  of  others 
that  have.  Also  the  statement  by  “a 
well-known  civil  engineer.”  He  as¬ 
serted  that  a  maximum  load  for  two 
horses,  on  a  sandy  road,  is  30  bushels  of 
grain  ;  on  so-called  pike  roads,  50  bushels 
could  be  drawn  ;  on  macadam  roads,  100 
bushels,  while  on  the  telford  roads, 
200  bushels  would  not  be  an  overload, 
and  then  adds,  “Figures  like  these  are 
suggestive  in  the  extreme.” 

Well,  they  are  very  suggestive  that  he 
(the  civil  engineer)  is  not  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  loads  that  can  be 
drawn  on  “  dirt  ”  roads.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  a  little  team  (weight  about  1,800 
pounds)  of  my  neighbor  does  :  They  have 
drawn  on  so-called  “  pike  ”  roads,  a  little 
more  than  4,200  pounds  of  hay,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  miles.  Mine  has  drawn  \% 
ton  a  number  of  times,  while  I  have  seen 
teams  bring  to  market  four  cords  of  18- 
inch  wood  at  a  load.  That  is  marketing 
our  produce  fast  enough  to  suit  us,  and 
if  the  “  wheelmen  ”  want  us  to  have  bet¬ 
ter  roads  so  that  we  can  draw  larger 
loads,  let  them  “come  down”  with  the 


cash  to  build  them,  and  we  won’t  find 
any  fault.  But,  so  long  as  we  have  to 
foot  the  bills,  we  would  like  to  have 
somewhat  to  say  about  it.  Macadam 
roads  are  all  very  well ;  but  by  the  time 
our  horses  have  been  driven  on  them  a 
year  or  tvt  o,  there  will  hardly  be  any 
but  lame  ones. 

Some  say,  “  Never  go  to  town  without 
a  load,  and  on  macadam  roads,  you  could 
draw  five  tons.”  Yes,  perhaps,  but  the 
“  good  woman  of  the  house,”  wants  to 
go  to  town  to  get  a  dress,  bonnet,  etc. 
What  then?  Take  her  on  top  of  “five 
tons  ”  of  produce  ?  Sometimes  friends 
want  us  to  take  them  to  the  station  ; 
take  them  on  top  of  a  load  of  hay  ? 
Hardly.  Suppose  that  the  State  should 
build  our  roads  ;  it  would  make  a  chance 
for  “  contractors,”  and  they  would  “  sub¬ 
let”  the  “jobs,”  and  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  money  paid  out  and  but  a 
little  road  building.  We  have  some 
specimens  in  our  town  road  officers,  that 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  about,  but  will 
forbear.  But  I  meant  to  have  said  that 
the  farmers  would  have  it  nearly  all  to 
pay.  When  city  editors  (I  do  not  mean 
The  R.  N.-Y.),  “  wheelmen,”  civil  engi¬ 
neers  and  the  like,  want  us  to  have  bet¬ 
ter  roads  bad  enough  to  help  bring 
about  the  compelling  of  capital  to  bear 
its  just  share  of  taxation,  then  we  will 
meet  them  half  way  ;  but  until  then, 
we  would  rather  “jog”  along  on  our 
“dirt”  roads,  than  to  have  any  more 
burdens  in  the  line  of  taxation. 

Currant  Culture. 

John  Gould,  Ohio. — For  several  years 
we  have  raised  currants  in  a  small  way, 
and  while  making  no  pretensions  to 
great  merit  in  the  matter,  we  think  that 
we  have  pretty  good  luck  at  least.  I  am 
a  strong  believer  in  the  mulch  plan  of 
growing  them.  Our  currants,  set  nearly 
10  years  ago,  have  never  since  the  first 
year  been  hoed  or  cultivated,  simply 
mulched  so  as  to  keep  a  thick  matting 
of  straw  upon  the  ground,  and,  as  fast 
as  it  gets  thin,  more  is  added.  This  de¬ 
caying  straw  is  the  only  fertilizer  they 
get,  and  more  luxuriantly  bearing  bushes 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Once  in  a  while 
a  weed  will  show  through  the  straw, 
but  it  is  a  brief  life  after  that.  The 
bushes  are  kept  in  shape  so  as  not  to  be¬ 
come  sprawling,  and  about  all  the  labor 
that  is  involved  is,  now  and  then,  a  little 
hand  work  in  pulling  out  a  little  Blue 
grass  that  will  come  up  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  them.  We  have  very  little  trouble 
in  regard  to  insects,  the  Currant  worms 
being  about  the  sole  depredators.  As 
soon  as  they  appear,  the  bushes  showing 
their  presence  are  well  dusted  with  old 
and  very  fine  airslaked  lime,  in  which  a 
trace  of  sulphur  has  been  mixed,  and  in 
five  minutes  not  a  worm  can  be  found  on 
the  bushes.  This  is,  we  find,  quite  as 
effective  as  hellebore,  is  not  poisonous, 
costs  little,  and  between  the  lime  and 
the  sulphur,  the  leaves  are  benefited, 
and  about  all  of  the  other  “  enemies  ” 
take  their  departure.  One  of  the  new 
dry-air  guns  is  valuable  in  distributing 
the  lime,  and  puts  it  on  very  nicely  ;  but, 
of  course,  it  is  not  advisable  to  buy  a 
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Pure 

Blood  is  essential  to  health.  Now  is  the  time  to 
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Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 
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PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION.  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' $  Columbian  Exposition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

FF.8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORf.D.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


CHEAP  POWER  SUPPLIED 

\A  by  our  line  of  1,  2,  8  aud  4  horse  tread  powers. 

POWER-1  Horse. 

MORE  POWER-2  Horse. 

MUCH  POWER-3  Horse. 

MOST  POWER-4  Horse. 
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They  will  run  any  machine  from  a  churn  or  cream 
separator  to  a  threshing  machine.  Write  us  for 
catalogue.  It  will  be  SENT  FREE.  • 

St.  Albans  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 

Gasoline  Traction  Engines 
Comb’d  Engines  &  Pumps 
Gasoline  Portable  Engines 

Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 

Charter  Gas  Knglne  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  20,  Sterling,  Ill. 


FARMER’S 


SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DULOACH  MILL  MF3.  CO..  Box  367.  Atlanta.  Ga 
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BUTLER’S  BERRIES 

are  true  to  name,  fresh  dug,  reasonable 
in  price,  and  Standard  varieties.  No 
Circus  Poster ,  but  honest  descriptive 
list  free.  All  fruits. 

G.  8.  BUTLER,  Box  B,  Cromwell.  Conn 
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I  A  |k|  200  Choice  Assorted  Straw- 

IH  I  berry  Plants,  postpaid,  for$l. 
W  M.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  354,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 

FRUIT  PACKAGES^" 

Also  lteekeepers’  Supplies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  be¬ 
fore  the  rush  of  the  busy  season. 
Price  list  free. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co..  Ohio. 

GRAPE  AND  PEAGH  BASKETS, 

^  BERRY 

BOXES. 
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WELLS  -  JIIGMAN  CO.,  St.  .Joseph,  Mich 


GRASS 

SEEDS 


Golden,  Russian  and  Commoi 
Millet,  Hungarian.  Field  Peas 
Crimson  Clover,  Onion  Seed. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  Seed,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Little  Giant  Seeders,  Clipper 
Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners,  Bi 
cycles.  Write  for  Seed  Cata 
logue  and  Price  List. 

The  Henry  Phillipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

PDIBICnil  Pi  HUED-Tb®  largest  handler 

unimoun  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  8eed  in  the  United  8tates,  is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 

PRIM^nN  PI  nVCO  Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 
OnllTIOUIl  U LU  V  Lit  pean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  Importer  of  fine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  in  the  U.  8.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 


FOR  SALE 


'—Early  Amber  Cane  Seed,  at 
GOc.  per  bushel;  perfectly 
clean  and  pure;  f.  0.  b.  cars 
at  Doniphan,  Kan.  Address 

C.  D.  BRENNER.  Doniphan,  Kan. 

Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  75  cents  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
WM.  S.  LAWRENCE,  Moira,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RooH  Pnfptnoc_Carman  No-  h  R-  N-_Y  No  2- 

OCCU  rUlQlUCo  Owen  Seedling,  etc.,  at  low 


prices. 


L.  W.  McELWAIN,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 

I  paid  Thorburn  *26  per  barrel;  have  never  been 
sorry  for  they  are  grand  in  quality  and  production.  I 
have  a  few  barrels  for  sale  at  *2  f.  o.  b. 

C.  A.  SWEET,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  potatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  490  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  is  therefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  In  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  bush.,  50c.;  bbl.,$1.50.  Mt.  Carbon,  per 
bush..*l;  bbl.,  *2.50;  10  bbl..  $2.  Rutland  Rose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bubh.,*1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Flarly  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
international  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
Inches  long,  with  three  oats  in  a  chaff,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr.  B.  Truax,  of  Ohittenango  Station, 
harvested  108  busbels  of  these  oats  from  two  bushels 
Of  seed.  Price,  $1  per  bush..  60  bush.,  85c.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


for  four  bbis. 


$1.50  a bw  $5,00 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2, 

DUTTON’S  SEEDLING.  OR 

EARLY  NORTHER  SEED  POTATOES. 

All  warranted  true  to  name,  and  grown  on  our  rugged 
slate  land  in  Sullivan  County,  where  the  best  quality 
of  potatoes  In  the  world  are  grown.  Kept  in  ground 
pits  all  winter,  they  are  in  best  possible  vigor  for 
seed.  Orders  mav  be  sent  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  to  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup  Valley, 
Sullivan  County,  N  Y. 

Strong,  Vigorous  Berry  Plants 

are  grown  on  my  soil.  ALL  KINDS.  BE3T  VARIE¬ 
TIES.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Cur¬ 
rants.  SEED  POTATOES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATO,  CELERY, 

EGG  PLANT,  PEPPER  PLANTS.  All  good  varieties. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  T.  O'.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  3NT.  I 


REMEMBER  TREES.  ROGERS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

lyMph 

Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 

Ool’d  plates  of  3  new  fruits  and  on# 
Emperor  Peach  June  bud,  postpaid. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


he  Latest 
Largest  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH. 

Send  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 
wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  recei' 
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FARMERS'  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(continued.) 

$5  gun  to  “blowup”  a  few  bushes,  when 
the  lime  can  be  sifted  on  very  well  from 
an  old,  loose-meshed  sack,  giving  quick 
movements  of  the  hand,  to  make  the 
smudge  as  great  as  possible,  so  that  it 
will  adhere  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves. 

Growing  Seed  Peas. 

W.  O.  E.,  Whitby,  Ont. — I  have  just 
been  reading  “  Growing  Peas  on  a  Large 
Scale.”  It  may  interest  your  readers  to 
be  told  how  the  seed,  which  commands 
so  liberal  a  price  when  at  last  it  reaches 
the  hands  of  those  who  use  it,  is  raised. 
Several  large  dealers  have  agents  dis¬ 
tributed  through  this  section  of  Ontario, 
to  whom  they  forward  the  peas  that  are 
to  be  sown  to  grow  the  seed  peas.  These 
agents  contract  with  the  best  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood  to  grow  the  peas,  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  the  seed,  the  usual 
condition  being  that  the  farmer  shall 
return  the  same  quantity  of  peas  as  the 
amount  of  seed  furnished  him  ;  or  in 
the  event  of  a  failure  of  his  crop,  that 
he  shall  pay  for  them  at  a  stated  price  ; 
while  the  agent,  on  his  part,  agrees  to 
purchase  the  remainder  of  the  crop  over 
and  above  the  quantity  of  seed  fur¬ 
nished,  at  a  stipulated  price,  which  is  a 
good  deal  less  than  Charles  Parry  says 
that  the  truckers  must  pay  for  what 
they  get.  The  agent  exercises  needful 
supervision  of  the  crop  while  it  is  grow¬ 
ing,  to  see  that  the  seed  is  kept  pure,  by 
having  all  the  vines  that  do  not  come 
true  to  kind,  pulled  up. 


We  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  our 
readers,  from  personal  experience,  in 
time  to  enable  them  to  act  upon  it,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  new  small  fruits,  the 
Gault  raspberry,  the  Raspberry-straw¬ 
berry  and  the  Logan  Raspberry-black¬ 
berry.  The  Gault  has  passed  the  winter 
in  safety,  though  the  plants  were  greatly 
harmed  by  anthracnose  last  year.  The 
Logan  plants  are  alive,  though  most  of 
the  canes  were  badly  killed.  The  herb¬ 
aceous  Strawberry-raspberry  has  started 
vigorously.  It  is  a  strange  fruit,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  have  a  certain  value.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  last  year  we 
reported  that  the  new  Japan  Mayberry 
(Burbank)  did  not  stand  the  winter.  We 
procured  other  plants  last  spring  and 
these  were  protected  by  a  mulch  over 
the  roots.  But  they  seem  to  be  dead. 
We  are  fairly  confident  that  this  very 
distinct  novelty  will  be  a  failure  in  this 
and  similar  climates . 

The  past  winter  was  one  of  excep¬ 
tional  severity.  We  do  not  know  how 
low  the  mercury  fell,  but  we  do  know 
that  it  touched  18  degrees  below  zero.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that 
Campbell’s  Early,  which,  we  believe, 
though  judging  from  too  little  knowl¬ 
edge,  possibly,  will  proveto  be  the  best 
black  grape  at  present  known,  without 
any  protection,  has  not  been  injured  in 
the  least . . 

Saghalin,  of  our  three  kinds  of  Poly¬ 
gonum,  was  the  first  to  start.  It  makes 
an  early,  vigorous  growth . 

And  now  for  Crimson  clover.  Our 
readers  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  the 
lowest  temperaure  was,  at  least,  18  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  We  sowed  it  in  late 
August,  and  the  exceedingly  dry  weather 
thereafter  prevented  it  from  making 
much  growth  before  frost.  Again,  it 
was  sown  upon  poor  land  that,  being 
more  clayey  than  sandy,  cracks  and 
“  heaves”  somewhat  during  winter. 
Well,  most  of  it  is  alive — that  is  more 
than  half — and  this  seems  to  demonstrate 
its  capacity  to  stand  cold  alone.  What 
kills  it  out  in  places  we  may  not  state. 
That  is  what  we  need  to  find  out.  Our 
guess  would  be,  first,  that  it  needs  a 
better  start  in  the  fall,  and,  second,  that 


it  cannot  stand  the  water  and  ice  that 
accumulate  in  soil  depressions.  The 
land  needs  to  be  perfectly  surface 
drained.  This,  as  our  friends  should 
know,  is  our  fourth  trial  with  Crimson 
clover.  The  first  was  on  a  garden  plot, 
thoroughly  well  drained.  Not  a  plant 
was  killed  apparently,  and  the  growth 
in  the  spring  was  beautifully  vigorous. 
The  next  year,  on  the  same  plot,  it  was 
badly  killed.  Then  we  sowed  it  as  a 
spring  crop,  the  result  being  that  the 
weeds,  starting  earlier,  and  growing 
faster,  smothered  it.  Evidently,  we  do 
not  know  just  what  conditions  suit  this 
plant.  Certain  it  is  that  18  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  will  not  kill  it.  But  we  want 
to  know  why  portions  were  killed  while 

other  portions  were  not . 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  later  as  to 
our  Crimson  clover  plots.  Our  winter 
oats  seem  to  be  killed,  except  a  plant 
here  and  there.  Why  did  a  few  plants 
survive  while  all  the  rest  were  killed  ? 
We  had  great  faith  in  the  Rural  Winter 
oats,  because  they  passed  the  winter  in 

safety  two  years  ago . 

Every  one  of  our  collection  of  Japan 
plums  is  alive  and,  seemingly,  unharmed. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  our 
friends  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  new 
Columbian  raspberry,  and  also  the  Lou¬ 
don  and  Miller  raspberries . 

One  grows  to  care  more  and  more  for 
the  Hardy  catalpa — Catalpa  speciosa.  It 
is  valuable  for  timber,  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  as  a  quick-growing  tree,  and  for 
its  hardiness.  In  every  way,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  as  to  rapidity  of  growth,  it  excels 
the  Common  catalpa — Catalpa  bignon- 
ioides  or  syringaefolia — but  especially  as 
to  hardiness.  It  would  pay  our  friends 
to  plant  a  few  of  these  trees  every  year, 
to  be  used  simply  for  firewood.  A  little 
grove  of  this  Hardy  catalpa  would  give 
lots  of  shade  in  three  or  four  years, 
while  its  big,  tropical  leaves  and  im¬ 
mense  trusses  of  orchid-like  flowers, 
would  render  such  a  grove  a  thing  of 

great  beauty . 

The  Hardy  catalpa  is  very  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  and  one  may  buy  them  of 
seedsmen  for  10  cents  an.  ounce.  The 
seedlings  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  may  be  transplanted  to  permanent 
places  the  second  year.  The  seeds  may 
be  sown  now,  or  even  later,  in  boxes  or 
pots,  or  in  the  garden . 


'Pitfccllancousi  ^ tl v ertitf inn 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Woman’s 
Bicycle... 

In  strength,  lightness,  grace,  and 
elegance  of  finish  and  equip¬ 
ment  Model  41  Columbia  is  un- 
'  approached  by  any  other  make. 

COLUMBIA 

saddles  are  recommended  by  riders  and| 
physicians  as  proper  in  shape  and  adjust- 


\Ai  A  AJ  First-class  Vegetable 

ft  I A  I  Ct  Gardener,  single  man. 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  small  Greenhouse.  Em¬ 
ployment  by  the  year;  can  board  on  the  place.  Good 
wages  to  the  right  man.  Must  have  good  references 
and  thoroughly  understand  his  business.  Address 
LITTLE  BRITAIN  STOCK  FARM,  Little  Britain, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 


FAHNESTOCK 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 


Pittsburgh, 
j-  Cincinnati. 


Now  York. 


IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW,  ask  the  pracT 
tical,  responsible  painter  —  ask  anyone 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  —  and  he 
will  tell  you  to  use  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They  make  the  best  and 
most  durable  paint.  To  be  sure  of  getting 

P ure  Wnite  Lead 


SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


■  Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS.CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem ,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
For  colors  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No  trouble 
|  to  make  or  match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


WITH 

THE 


EMPIRE 


_ r  catalogue  1 

why  it  ia  th*  best.  Bend  So.  for 


for  postage 
I  t  Market 


and  the  eatalegne  is  free. 


rse  u 

)ST, 


LEGGETT’S, 


CHAMPION  DRY 
POWDER  GUN. 


For  Orchard, 
Vineyard  or  Field. 
A  Dry  Sprayer. 

No  Bother  with 
Water  or  Piaster. 
Time  and  Money 
Saved. 

Thousands  in  Use. 


A  Fruit  Grower  writes:  ‘  Can  treat  100  large  plum 
and  apple  trees  per  day.  Used  your  Fungiroid  on 
potatoes  and  fruit  trees  with  good  results.” 

Treats  two  rows  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  a  man  walks 
Ask  for  Leggett  &  Bro.’s  pure  Paris-green;  It  Is  the 
best. 

TWENTY- FOUR-PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

I  tnfiCTT  P,  D  D  fl  Manufacturers  &  Patentees 

LLUULI  I  06  DnUi  J.-SOI  PearlSt., New  York 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Loam  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  11.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CHA8.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  V. 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can.  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
.  bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
t  Write  to 

^  HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS: 


from  the  Pests  BY  BUYING 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER, 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel. 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 
Throws  a  constant  Btream. 

THE  BEST  PAY.THE  BESJ 

Our  book  on  Sprayers, will  give 
yoa  valuable  information;  it  is] 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  Sl  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT. 

N.  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


j 


SPRAY  PUMPS. 

n  EXPANSIVEI  DOUBLE  [THOUSANDS 

*  BUCKETS.  IaCTIMG.  |  IN  USE. 

*  Largest  Pump  and  Hay  Tool 

J  W orkn  In  the  U.  fcC 

4  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

f  Writ©  for  Particular*,  Price*,  etc*  Aak  your  doaler  ] 

■  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  Ashland,  0.  My,™- Pump* 


FOR  SALE 


—Delaware  Farm,  100  acres,  beauti- 


house;  eight  rooms.  Good  outbuildings.  2,000  Peach, 
L15  Pear,  and  300  Apple  Trees.  Three  acres  Straw¬ 
berries.  Best  market  varieties.  Land  suitable  for 
Fruit,  Truck  and  Dairy.  Very  near  Churches,  Schools, 
Railroad  and  Steamboat  Landing  to  Philadelphia 
and  other  city  markets.  Price  only  $5,000;  $2,500  cash, 
balance  time  to  suit  purchaser.  Address 

H.,  P.  0.  Box  239,  Dover,  Del 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  SLUG  SHOT? 


1880 


SLUG  SHOT  saves  the  garden. 

SLUG  SHOT  has  a  history. 

HT.TTfl  STTOT  is  a  cheap  powder, remarkably 
tine, very  diffusible,  and  clings 
in  a  fine  dust  upon  any  plant 
over  which  It  is  dusted.  It  kills  Currant  Worms. 

STjTTCt  SHOT  kills  insects  as  sure  as  sugar 
sweetens  coffee. 

STjTTCt  STTOT  is  not  a  new  or  untried  prepa- 
^  ^  ratlon  Kills  Cabbage  Worms. 

STiTTO-  STTOT  as  a  compound  general  in- 
L  sectioide  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket  in  the  year  1880.  It  kills 
Rose  Slugs  and  Blight. 

ST,TTfT  STTOT  kills  insects  that  prey  on 

^  ^  k3-LAvy  j.  veKetat,ion,  and  drives  off  or 

kills  Cockroaches  and  Bed 
Bugs,  too,  besides  fleas  on  dogs  and  cats. 

STiTTG  STTOT  primarily  was  used  on  the 
Potato  Bug  and  then  the  Cur- 
rant  Worm.  Then  on  Roses 
and  flowers  generally.  Cabbage  was  saved  by  it. 
Beans,  Tomatoes,  Tobacco  and  Radishes  were 
treated.  Turnips  by  the  acre  were  protected  from 
the  fly.  Melons  from  the  cut-worm  and  tty  beetles. 
Saved  the  Plums  from  the  curculio.  The  Quince 
covered  with  slugs  was  completely  cleaned.  The 
Apple  was  saved  from  the  Canker  worm.  Saved  the 
Elm  trees  from  being  destroyed  by  the  Kim  Tree 
beetle. 

SLUG  SHOT  "ent 's10  the  Jers?r  Cran- 

berry  Bogs;  acre  after  acre 
of  Cranberry  vines  from 
grasshoppers  were  saved. 

ST,TTO  STTOT  was  used  on  lousy  chickens, 

>3-uuu  Qn  calveSj  d0({}.  and  cattle. 

STJTG  STTOT  went  into  the  hands  of  com- 
ojawa  merolal  florists,  first  as  a 
1 sample,  lastly  by  the  barrel. 

STiTTO-  STTOT  does  what  Hellebore  will; 

where  tobacco  is  useful,  it  is 
more  so;  If  sulphur  drives 
and  smothers  vermin,  so  does  this.  If  arsenical 
preparations  kill  insects,  more  safely  can  this  be 
depended  on.  Try  It  carefully. 

QT.TTfa.  STTOT  has  been  used  with  safety  to 
man  and  beast  and  fowls  for 
16  years.  Subject  to  exhaust¬ 
ive  criticism,  there  has  not  appeared  any  known 
cause  of  harm  in  its  use  to  either  man  or  woman, 
girl  or  boy,  horse  or  cow,  dog  or  cat,  calf  or  sheep, 
goose  or  turkey,  hen  or  pigeon,  hog  or  ox,  or  any 
other  quadruped  or  biped;  and  It  has  been  used 
freely  to  destroy  lice  on  cattle,  cats,  dogs  and  fowls. 

qt  tt ra.  STTOT  ls  put  up  ln  5  andlO-pound 

UAJUVX  QHU-t  bags;  kegs,  125  pounds;  bar- 
rels,  235  pounds  in  bulk;  can¬ 
isters  with  perforated  top.-  Is  cheap  enough  for 
everybody  to  use,  and  Is 

SOLD  BY  THE  SEED  DEALERS 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  pamphlet  address 

13.  HAMMOND, 

Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


You’re  No  Sampson 

N either  is  your  hired  man 
Then  why  wear 
yourself  out  on 
poor,  HARD-WORK¬ 
ING  SPRAY  PUMPS  ? 

Get  the  «ECLIPSE,” 

Then  you  can  do  business 
and  smile. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL,  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10V4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  l,0OO-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv 75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  In  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 
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Mb.  Ague  makes  a  good  point,  when  he  says,  page 
335,  that  the  past  few  very  trying  seasons  have  been 
much  against  Crimson  clover  or,  in  fact,  any  new  or 
untried  plant.  Under  similar  circumstances,  Red 
clover  would  not  have  made  itself  popular,  for  after 
several  failures,  most  farmers  would  have  turned 
against  it.  Stick  to  Crimson  clover  yet.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
still  believes  in  it,  and  advises  its  use. 

® 

Market  gardeners  realize,  more  and  more,  the 
necessity  of  having  a  constant  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation.  It  would  be  a  singular  man,  in  these 
days,  who  would  move  to  a  new  place  for  gardening 
without  considering  how  he  could  secure  water.  A 
water  privilege  is  sure  to  be  valuable,  ani  where  a 
stream  can  be  made  to  flow  over  land  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  pumping,  it  is  likely  to  be  as  valuable  for 
irrigating  as  it  would  be  for  turning  a  mill  wheel. 

O 

A  dairyman  who  wishes  to  purchase  10  or  12  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  cows  or  heifers,  says  that  he  can't  find 
them  anywhere  in  this  vicinity.  Those  who  have 
them  seem  loath  to  sell  them,  at  any  rate,  for  a  price 
that  any  one  can  afford  to  pay.  This  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  dairy  prices  were  never  so  low.  This 
indicates  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Guernsey  as 
a  dairy  breed,  and  it  also  indicates  that  dairymen  are 
after  the  best  cows  that  can  be  had.  There  is  always 
more  profit  in  a  good  animal  than  in  a  poor  one. 

® 

Hebe  is  an  experiment  some  of  our  northern  farm¬ 
ers  may  care  to  try  this  summer.  When  the  corn  is 
from  six  inches  to  knee  high,  go  through  a  few  rows 
and  plant  two  or  three  southern  cow  peas  in  or  near 
each  hill.  They  will  start  and  grow,  slowly  at  first, 
but  rapidly  later,  and  when  the  corn  is  ready  to  lay 
by,  they  will  spread  and  nearly  cover  the  ground. 
After  the  corn  is  cut  off.  the  hogs  may  be  turned  ia  to 
eat  the  peas,  or  the  wnole  mass  may  be  turned  under 
for  green  manuring.  In  some  ways,  this  will  be  better 
than  trying  to  sow  a  row  of  peas  between  the  rows 
of  corn.  As  a  green  crop,  tnis  will  be  surer  than 
Crimson  clover,  and  more  valuable  than  rye.  Try  it 
in  a  small  way. 

© 

In  commenting  on  Gov.  Morton’s  singular  act  in 
appointing  the  wrong  mao  as  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  our  usually  cautious  friend,  the  Country 
Gentleman,  has  this  to  say  about  the  new  Commis¬ 
sioner  : 

His  chief  distinction,  however,  is  political.  He  was  elected 
clerk  of  his  town  in  1883  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  State 
conventions  of  1885  and  of  toe  present  year  ;  and  is  understood  to 
have  renoered  important  services  to  bis  party  in  the  elections  of 
1894.  It  is  said  that  the  appointment  is  made  largely  on  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Platt,  who  is  reported  to 
have  promised  Mr.  Wieting  the  place,  many  months  ago. 

Now,  then,  how  long  is  it  since  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Platt 
was  selected  by  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  to 
pick  out  a  commissijner  for  them  ?  What  business 
has  he  to  promise  a  place  of  this  sort  to  anybody  ?  If  it 
be  true  that  this  position  was  bought  and  paid  for  by 
political  “  influence,”  then  it  must  follow  that  Gov. 
Morton  knew  whom  h6  expected  to  appoint  from  the 
first,  and  he  merely  listened,  with  his  mind  made  up, 
to  delegations  and  appeals  against  a  man  whose  only 
qualification  stems  to  have  been  that  ‘’he  rendered 
important  services  to  his  party  in  the  elections  of 
1894  I”  If  that  is  true,  it  is  a  double  insult  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  have 
been  a  case  of  low-down  politic-* — a  mere  bargain  and 
sale.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  personal  feeling  against 
Mr.  Wieting.  We  hope  most  sincerely  tnat  he  will 
surprise  us  all  and  prove  a  great  success  as  Commis¬ 


sioner,  though  we  are  frank  to  say  that  the  chances 
are  against  it.  We  wish  him  well,  and  promise  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  help  him  organize  and  build  up 
his  department.  What  we  protest  against  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  appointment  was  made.  Such  a 
political  bargain  is  enough  to  curse  any  man  hovvever 
worthy  he  may  be.  and  we  regret  that  the  Governor 
lacked  the  backbone  necessary  to  do  justice  to  our 
farmers. 

© 

Dr.  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  last  year, 
received  four  samples  of  milk  for  analysis.  They 
varied  all  the  way  from  to  11%  per  cent  of  solids, 
and  2.2  to  2  7  per  cent  of  fat.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  milk  had  been  skimmed  or  watered,  yet  its 
specific  gravity  was  that  of  normal  milk— in  other 
words,  both  fat  and  solids  were  lacking.  Here  was  a 
singular  case,  for  while  a  single  cow  might  give  such 
milk,  there  was  no  experience  to  show  that  the  mixed 
milk  of  a  whole  herd  had  ever  shown  such  an  analysis. 
Accordingly,  other  samples  were  called  for,  and  tney 
were  sent  with  the  assurance  that  the  man  who  took 
the  samples  -saw  the  cows  milked  and,  therefore, 
knew  there  was  no  water  in  the  milk.  These  samples 
showed  2  6  per  cent  fat,  and  about  11  per  cent  total 
solids.  The  mystery  was  not  explained  until  the  wit¬ 
ness  chanced  to  mention  that  the  cows  were  about 
half  milked,  and  the  calves  were  turned  in  to  finish  the 
milking.  Now  the  question  arises,  Was  that  first  half 
really  “milk”?  All  who  have  ever  investigated  the 
matter,  know  that  the  “strippings”  are  always 
richer  than  the  first  milking.  Analyses  made  in  France 
with  cows  giving  20  quarts,  show  that  the  first  quart 
averaged  1.12  per  cent  fat,  and  10.30  per  cent  total 
solids,  while  the  last  quart  averaged  6  88  per  cent  fat 
and  15  GO  per  cent  total  solids.  Thus  in  the  division 
indicated  by  these  Connecticut  samples,  the  human 
babies  were  cheated  at  the  expense  of  the  cow  babies. 
The  first  half  of  a  milking  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
legal  milk. 

ANDRE  W  S.  FULLER. 

Andrew  S.  Fuller  died  from  heart  failure  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  4,  at  his  home  near  Ridgewood,  Bergen 
County.  N.  J.,  where  he  and  his  wife  have  lived  for 
upwards  of  30  years.  Few  horticulturists  of  our 
country  are  better  known  for  their  works.  Ilis  Small 
Fruit  Culture,  Grape  Culture,  Forestry  and  other 
books  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  are  still  re¬ 
garded  as  standard  works.  Mr.  Fuller  was.  for  many 
years,  an  associate  editor  of  Moore  s  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  About  22  years  ago,  he  bought  an  interest 
in  the  paper,  and  became  the  editor-in-chief,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Carman,  wno  also  bought  an  interest,  being  an  asso¬ 
ciate.  This  connection  continued  for  only  a  year  or 
so,  when  Mr.  Carman  bought  the  entire  paper,  and 
changed  the  name  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Mr. 
Fuiler  was,  for  many  years,  the  agricultural  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  New  York  Tribune.  He  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
(58  years  ago.  Ilis  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  a 
so-called  self-educated  man. 

The  French  have  invented  a  bicycle  fire  engine.  It 
is  made  like  a  double  tandem  with  hose  and  a  power¬ 
ful  pump  placed  between.  The  whole  thing  weighs 
about  140  pounds.  Four  men  wheel  it  to  the  fire. 
When  once  on  the  scene,  they  raise  the  wheels  from 
the  ground,  put  the  pump  in  order,  unreel  the  hose, 
and  them  jump  on  to  the  saddles  and  work  the  pu  up 
just  as  they  would  if  they  were  trying  to  make  a 
record  mile.  It  is  said  that  four  men,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  this  way,  can  pump  4,500  gallons  an  hour, 
and  force  it  75  or  100  feet  into  the  air  !  There  is  a 
hint  for  some  of  our  bicycle  riding  farm  boys.  Make 
the  wheel  useful  for  spraying  trees  or  for  pumping 
water  for  irrigation  ! 

© 

As  most  of  our  readers  know  the  people  of  the  South 
are  making  a  strong  effort  just  now  to  induce  North¬ 
ern  men  to  come  and  settle  among  them.  A  conven¬ 
tion  of  Northern  settlers  was  held  at  Southern  Bines, 
N.  C.,  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this 
effort,  so  that  the  claims  of  the  South  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  most  striking  and  effective  manner. 
The  writer  attended  this  convention  and  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  talking  with  representative  men  from 
several  Southern  States.  In  suosequent  issues  we 
hope  to  tell  our  readers  something  of  what  we  saw 
and  heard.  For  many  years  the  immigration  move¬ 
ment  from  the  North  to  the  South  has  been  slow  and 
unsteady.  Now  that  the  Northern  settlers  themselves 
are  to  take  hold  of  the  matter,  more  definite  results 
may  be  looked  for.  Tnese  men  will  be  liable  to  deal 
less  with  general  statements  about  the  undeveloped 
mines  and  forests  of  the  South,  which  demand  large 
capital  for  their  development,  and  more  with  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  individuals  on  small  farms  or  less 
elaborate  enterprises.  A  large  immigration  of  skilled 


mechanics  and  farmers  to  the  South  will  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  future  of  this  country.  Such 
a  movement  of  p  jpulation  is  more  probible  now  than 
it  ever  has  been  before,  and  The  R  N.-Y.  hopes  to 
give  its  readers  a  fair  and  conservative  view  of  the 
South  and  its  prospects. 

© 

In  the  Southern  States,  cattle  are  greatly  troubled 
by  ticks  (Ixodes  bovis)  a  minute  insect  that  inflicts 
great  torture  and  damage  upon  cattle.  Southern 
cattlemen  have  long  hunted  for  a  satisfactory  way  of 
destroying  this  pest.  At  the  Texas  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained 
from  dipping  cattle.  A  tank  seven  feet  deep,  four 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  24  feet  long,  is  filled 
with  water  and  100  gallons  or  more  of  cotton-seed  oil 
are  poured  on  top.  This  makes  a  layer  of  oil  about 
one  inch  thick  oa  the  surface  of  the  water.  Suitable 
fences  and  gates  are  arranged,  so  that  cattle  are 
driven  into  this  tank  one  at  a  time.  They  swim 
through  and,  as  they  climb  out  and  drain,  are  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  oil,  and  this  kills  the  great 
majority  of  the  ticks.  By  dipping  two  or  three  times 
during  the  tick  season,  the  cattle  are  kept  reasonably 
free.  This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  different 
methods  necessary  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  Northern  cattlemen  have  seldom  considered  such 
a  thing  as  dipping  tneir  stock  to  protect  them  from 
insects.  Possibly  they  will,  in  time,  find  it  necessary 
to  do  something  of  the  sort. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  alTalrs  of  men 
When  goouly  patience  ceases  to  become 
A  virtue.  He  wno  wisely  calculates 
And  finds  when  that  important  time  arrives 
And  then  gels  mad  and  spurs  his  madness  up, 

And  strikes  out  right  and  left — In  other  words, 

“  Kicks  like  a  steer"  with  little  aim  or  style, 

May  not  perhaps  be  calleJ  a  Chesterfield 
Or  be  held  up  hefore  his  fellowmen 
As  some  pink  pattern  of  politeness— yet 
He  btirs  his  little  world  to  cleaner  acts 
And  punches  up  the  laggard  sense  of  right 
And  duty  in  his  fellows.  So  go  forth, 

Get  mad  for  once,  when  patience  doth  go  wrong, 

And,  in  the  ooiling  that  you  give  your  blood 
Drive  off  the  scum  of  laziness  and  fear. 

Now  for  spraying. 

Agitate  the  road  question. 

Stekb  clear  of  scrub  cows. 

Put  plenty  of  potash  on  potatoes. 

Bad  practice  does  not  make  perfect. 

Cut  some  of  the  oats  for  hay  this  year. 

Try  a  few  cow  peas  for  green  manuring. 

Read  the  “  stove  shark  ”  note  on  page  335. 

What's  the  difference  between  woman  kind  and  woman  cross? 
Put  a  little  molasses  in  the  Paris-green  water,  fora  “sticker.” 
Four-inch  green  grass  is  a  “  balanced  ”  ration — cut  or  grazed. 

Ohio  has  followed  New  York  with  a  bill  compelling  railroads  to 
carry  bicycles  as  baggage. 

If  a  scrub  cow  or  hog  be  desired,  we  expect  that  the  creature 
will  always  be  sired  by  neglect. 

Who  can  tell  us  about  evaporated  tomatoes?  A  reader  wishes 
to  know  whether  they  will  sell  as  well  as  the  canned. 

How  many  farmers  in  New  York  Slate  think  that  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  paid  its  way  thus  far? 

The  fraud  who  has  a  powder  that  will  “increase  the  amount  of 
butter  in  100  pounds  of  milk,”  is  once  more  abroad  in  the  land. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  how  many  farmers  there  are  who  claim 
to  have  received  benefit  from  the  use  of  kainit  in  destroying  cut¬ 
worms  and  grubs. 

Harrowing  or  cultivating  in  the  dust  is  harrowing  to  the  lungs. 
Keep  the  nostrils  well  smeared  with  vaseline.  It  will  save  you 
lots  of  discomfort. 

To  fill  the  farmers  up  with  wealth,  and  fill  the  cities  up  with 
health,  let  every  citizen  in  the  United  States  eat  the  equivalent  of 
six  good  apples  every  day. 

Raising  cane  with  toe  expectation  of  enjoying  the  sweets  of  life 
in  consequence,  is  a  somewhat  singular  thing;  yet  Mr.  Benedict 
tells  us  how  it  may  be  done,  on  page  333. 

The  latest  dodge  is  to  tiy  to  get  seedsmen  to  put  seed  up  in 
papers  similar  to  those  used  by  the  government,  and  thus  obtain 
the  benefit  of  free  postage.  Hunt  the  rascals  out. 

On  page  303,  we  had  a  picture  of  the  “  Vineless  ”  strawberry. 
Mr.  M.  Crawford  now  writes  that  he  has  a  two-year-old  plant  of 
this  variety  that  weighs  IP/%  ounces,  and  has  roots  25l/s  inches 
long  !  Whew  ! 

No  one  likes  the  taste  of  the  mucilage  on  a  postage  stamp,  yet 
how  many  think  to  moisten  the  envelope  instead  of  the  stamp? 
Tne  effect  is  the  same  exactly.  Some  one  has  now  invented  an 
envelope  with  the  mucilage  on  the  body.  You  may  moisten  the 
flap  without  smearing  your  tongue. 

Experiments  at  the  Connecticut  Station  indicate  that  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  cotton-seed  meal  is  more  readily  available  tnan  that  in 
dried  blood,  fish  or  tankage,  though  dried  blood  and  fish  rank 
close  to  it.  The  low  price  of  cotton-seed  meal  of  late  years,  has 
made  it  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  organic  nitrogen.  To 
obtain  the  best  results,  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  should  be 
used  with  it,  thus  giving  two  forms  of  nitrogen. 

An  English  stableman  who  took  boarding  horses,  got  in  the 
habit  of  giving  them  antimony  and  arsenic  to  make  their  coats 
sleek,  and  thns  save  currying.  He  gave  an  overdose,  and  one 
horse  died.  The  defense  was  that  there  was  no  intention  of  injur¬ 
ing  the  animals,  but  the  judge  fined  the  man  $5.  In  England,  it 
appears,  the  practice  of  giving  small  doses  of  these  drugs  to  im¬ 
prove  toe  coat,  is  quite  prevalent  among  grooms.  The  law  now 
declares  it  unlawful  to  give  even  the  smallest  dose  of  any  poison 
without  the  owner’s  consent. 
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MEAT  FOOD  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

FISH,  FLESH  AND  FOWL  IN  OUR  MARKETS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  the  demand 
for  meats  as  the  seasons  change.  Supplies  also 
change,  and  prices  vary  widely.  Pork  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  cold-weather  meat,  and  few  butchers  cut 
any  during  the  hot  weather.  The  trade  in  it  is 
very  light,  and  the  demand,  such  as  it  is,  requires 
light,  lean  hogs,  very  unlike  the  pork  killed  and 
packed  by  many  hog-raisers  in  the  country.  Although, 
in  many  farm  homes,  pork  furnishes  the  principal 
meat  supply  the  year  around,  those  who  buy  their 
meat  from  the  butcher  as  they  use  it,  prefer  other 
kinds  for  summer  use.  Hams  are  sold  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  many  of  them  being  of  the  “  boneless” 
persuasion,  and  having  very  little  fat  in  their  make¬ 
up.  Some  markets,  too,  sell  boiled  ham  by  the 
pound,  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  the  house¬ 
wife,  as  any  desired  amount  may  be  purchased  all 
ready  for  the  table.  There  is  also  considerable  trade 
during  the  summer  in  Bologna  sausages,  but,  unlike 
the  savory  and  satisfying  sausages  usually  made  on 
the  farm,  these  are  supposed  to  be  made  of  beef, 
though  charity  might  suggest  that  the  least  said 
about  their  ingredients,  the  better. 

The  roasting  pig,  too,  the  miniature  porkers  weigh¬ 
ing  from  10  to  25  pounds  each,  are  also  rarely  in  evi¬ 
dence  now.  They  have  their  season  in  the  frosty 
months,  and  are  of  so  little  importance  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  warmer  months,  that  they  are  seldom 
quoted. 

The  veal  trade  is  at  its  height  as  winter  merges  into 
spring.  There  is  a  considerable  supply  of  calves  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  much  larger  than  formerly,  on  account 
of  the  greater  prevalence  of  winter  dairying.  Through 
the  winter,  they  come  mostly  hog-dressed,  and  good 
calves  bring  high  prices.  But  as  the  supply  increases 
with  the  advent  of  spring,  the  price  decreases,  and 
from  being  a  luxury,  veal  becomes  an  every-day 
article  of  diet.  This,  of  course,  greatly  increases  the 
consumption,  and  enables  the  larger  supply  to  be 
taken  care  of  comfortably  so  long  as  it  arrives  in 
good  condition.  But  when  hot  weather  arrives,  espe¬ 
cially  if  unlooked  for.  as  was  the  case  with  the  April 
hot  wave,  great  care  is  necessary,  or  loss  is  sure  to 
result.  More  care  must  be  taken  in  dressing  and 
cooling,  and  if  shipped  any  distance,  ice  must  be  used. 
A  single  large  piece  is  sewed  up  inside  the  calf,  and 
the  whole  shipped  by  express.  But  the  safer  way  is 
to  send  alive,  as  marketmen  prefer  to  go  to  the  city 
slaughterhouses  and  buy  freshly-killed  veal,  to  buy¬ 
ing  that  about  which  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  fresh¬ 
ness.  The  authorities  are  very  watchful  —by  spells — 
for  “bob”  veals,  and  many  are  seized  during  the 
year.  More  escape  their  vigilance,  however,  and  are 
sold  to  a  cheap  trade. 

The  trade  in  beef  and  mutton  is  an  all-the-year- 
’round  one,  though  lighter  in  summer,  when  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  desire  for 
meat-food  seems  to  decrease  in  warm  weather,  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  a  good  thing  for  the  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers. 

The  hothouse  lamb  trade  flourishes  from  the  Christ¬ 
mas  market  until  warm  spring  weather.  Prices  are 
highest  at  first,  declining  as  the  supply  increases. 
Like  calves,  these  are  best  sent  alive  after  the 
weather  becomes  warm.  Unlike  calves,  however,  they 
cannot  be  iced  and  arrive  in  good  condition,  as  their 
appearance  is  injured.  They  are  best  sent  alive,  as 
dealers  prefer  them  freshly  dressed  from  the  slaughter¬ 
houses.  Only  a  few  commissionmen,  however,  have 
facilities  for  handling  them  alive. 

Game  cuts  a  small  figure  in  the  market  during 
spring  and  summer.  The  game  laws  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  that  from  this  State,  and  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  this  trade  is  confined  to  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  Foreign  game  of  various  kinds,  however,  is 
sold  here  the  year  around. 

Poultry  is  always  in  season.  The  highest  prices  are 
paid  at  this  time  of  year  for  broilers.  They  are  in 
demand  for  the  swell  hotels,  clubs  and  restaurants 
the  year  around.  They  don’t  bring  so  high  prices 
this  year  as  formerly.  The  season  of  greater  demand 
usually  opens  in  April.  Those  weighingfrom  1  to 
1 34  to  13 4  pound  apiece  are  in  demand,  although 
larger  sizes  up  to  2  or  234  pounds  are  wanted.  These 
come  from  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island,  perhaps,  furnishing  the  larger  part. 
They  bring  better  prices  if  dry  picked,  that  is,  if  the 
operation  be  properly  done.  This  is  a  trade  in  itself, 
and  unless  one  understand  it,  he  would  do  better  to 
scald.  Certain  localities  always  send  the  stock 
scalded.  Capons  should  be  dry  picked,  and  have  the 
feathers  left  on  the  wings,  tail  and  neck.  These  are 
sold  to  a  certain  extent  the  j  ear  around.  In  fact, 
since  the  advent  of  cold  storage,  any  kind  of  poultry 
will  be  found  somewhere  at  any  time  of  year.  This 
process  of  keeping  has  been  a  good  thing  all  around, 
for  while  it  has  reduced  somewhat,  the  extreme  high 


prices  for  some  items  at  some  seasons,  it  has  done 
away  with  the  disastrous  gluts  which  formerly 
occurred,  and  equalized  prices  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

An  important  part  of  the  meat  supply  of  New  York 
is  found  in  the  fish  which  are  here  in  great  variety 
the  year  around.  Sea  food — as  this  class  of  meats  is 
called — comes  from  everywhere.  The  shad  is  a  special 
spring  product,  the  first  coming  from  North  Carolina 
and,  perhaps,  still  farther  south,  then  further  up  the 
coast,  until  now  the  North  River — as  the  Hudson  is 
called  here — furnishes  a  tremendous  supply.  Mag¬ 
nificent  specimens  of  roe  shad  are  sold  for  as  low  as 
25  cents  each.  Each  of  these  different  meats,  is  worthy 
an  article  by  itself,  as  there  is  much  in  their  hand¬ 
ling  and  sale  that  is  not  only  interesting,  but  instruc¬ 
tive  as  well  to  the  farmer. 


POTTED  APPLE  TREES. 

I  have  just  come  from  my  greenhouse,  where  I 
watered  a  lot  of  one-year  apple  trees  planted  in  large 
flower  pots.  It  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  might  like  to  know  what  object 
I  could  possibly  havb  in  such  a  procedure.  As  re¬ 
gards  future  health  and  thrifty  gi'owth,  one-year-old 
trees  have  always  given  me  the  best  satisfaction. 
Many  defer  placing  their  orders  until  spring.  At  that 
time,  however,  nurserymen  are  very  busy,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  the  money  in  their  pockets,  they  let  the  purchaser 
wait  for  weeks,  and  when  the  trees  at  length  arrive, 
they  are  likely  to  be  in  an  advanced  stage  of  growth, 
admitting  of  no  delay  in  planting,  regardless  of  the 
weather  or  condition  of  the  soil.  For  this  reason,  I 
prefer  to  order  in  the  fall. 

When  the  trees  arrive,  they  are  unpacked,  laid  on 
the  floor  of  a  cellar,  and  are  completely  covered  with 
damp  potting  earth.  The  days  are  then  short,  and 
the  nights  long.  The  trees,  being  dormant,  when 
thus  treated,  are  safe  for  quite  a  time,  and  may  be 
potted  at  leisure,  when  the  day’s  work  is  over,  or  on 
a  raiDy  day.  By  keeping  the  pots  in  the  cellar  during 
the  early  months  of  winter,  they  will  require  little 
attention  while,  at  the  same  time,  root  formation  will 
progress  far  more  rapidly  thaa  if  they  had  been 
planted  in  the  open  field  subject  to  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing,  not  to  mention  injury  from  other  sources. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  everybody 
wishes  his  young  trees  to  make  haste  in  attaining 
size.  An  extra  growth  of  six  to  twelve  inches  on 
each  branch,  is  no  small  item.  This  may  be  gained 
before  dame  Nature  rouses  her  sleeping  vegetation 
without,  by  bringing  the  potted  trees  out  of  the  cellar 
and  placing  them  in  the  greenhouse.  The  middle  of 
February  is  plenty  early  to  do  this.  I  now  occasion¬ 
ally  moisten  the  stems  with  tepid  water,  and  the 
warmth  and  light  of  the  greenhouse  soon  cause  the 
buds  to  swell,  unfold,  and  then  growth  rapidly  pro¬ 
gresses.  1  don’t  have  to  worry  myself  about  getting 
them  out  at  the  “  proper  ”  time.  The  ground  may  be 
plowed  and  fitted  as  though  no  trees  were  ever  to 
shade  it,  or  pelt  its  face  with  fruit  during  a  storm. 
Should  occasion  require,  a  crop  that  matures  by  mid¬ 
summer,  may  even  be  first  removed.  Some  dwarf 
apple  trees  (Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan  and 
Oldenburg)  that  I  set  out  about  the  first  of  August, 
last  year,  if  aifected  at  all,  were  affected  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  by  the  change.  About  the  middle  of  April,  this 
year,  they  dropped  their  bloom,  and  to-day  (April  27) 
clusters  of  small,  green  apples  give  promise  of  a  fair 
taste  of  their  first  fruits. 

By  planting  at  once,  where  trees  are  to  remain  per¬ 
manently,  one  not  only  loses  the  foregoing  advantages, 
but  runs  the  risk  of  having  a  certain  percentage  of 
dead  trees  scattered  here  and  there.  By  my  potting 
method,  such  risk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  it  is  no 
greater  than  with  trees  that  have  been  planted  several 
years.  You  can  pretty  safely  rely  on  having  your 
annual  plantings  of  uniform  age,  with  little  likelihood 
of  having  to  “  fill  in  ”  or  else  have  a  vacant  space. 

Ore  Banks,  Va.  j.  c.  s. 


ALL  SORTS. 

True  Winesap  Apples. — Mr.  W.  M.  E.,  Amherst, 
Va.,  is  very  much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  Winesap  of  that  county.  I  claim 
that  there  is  but  one  true  Winesap  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  very  easily  distinguished  from  any 
other  variety  in  fruit,  and  also  in  tree,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Paragon  or  Mammoth  Black  Twig.  I 
have  been  growing  the  Winesap  here  for  45  years,  and 
have,  in  that  time,  grown  200. COO  to  300,000  of  the 
trees  which  have  been  shipped  to  several  different 
States,  and  in  large  numbers  to  the  three  counties  he 
mentions.  I  have  furnished  2,000  or  more  trees  of 
that  one  variety  for  single  orchards  in  those  counties. 
To  be  perfect,  the  Winesap  requires  a  deep,  rich  soil. 
1  have  known  them  in  this  section,  when  grown  in 
such  soil,  to  average  as  large  as  the  largest  Baldwins, 
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and  to  bring  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  market  $6  per 
barrel  when  Baldwins  brought  only  $5  per  barrel. 
But  as  usually  grown,  they  are  below  medium  in  size, 
and  wherever  I  have  seen  them  growing  beside  the 
Johnson’s  Fine  Winter,  the  latter  apple  has  always 
been  the  larger.  And  I  have  known  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  to  be  put  into  the  cellar  at  the  same  time,  treated 
just  alike,  and  in  March,  the  Winesap  would  have  to 
be  used  first  because  they  were  not  keeping  as  well 
as  the  Johnson’s  Fine  Winter.  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  the  hybrid  Winesaps,  of  which  he  speaks,  with 
white  flesh,  red  skin  with  dark  spots,  and  one-sided 
in  shape,  and  believe  those  to  be  of  another  variety. 

Falls  Church,  Va.  d.  o.  m. 

Rifle  Practice  for  Women. — I  want  to  give  the 
poor,  tired  woman,  who  wants  fruit,  and  is  sick  of 
fighting  for  her  own  (page  278),  a  remedy  sure  to  cure. 
Let  her  get  a  target,  arrange  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
covers  that  path,  and  with  a  rifle  commence  practice  ; 
keep  it  up  at  all  hours  and  at  unexpected  times,  in 
fact,  make  it  a  fad.  She  will  be  called  a  crank,  but 
no  tramp  will  venture  to  cross.  Sneak  men  will  let 
strawberries  alone,  and  boys  have  more  respect  for 
rights  not  theirs  ;  in  fact,  the  “  path  ”  will  be  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  no  longer  used.  cora  m. 

Royal  ton,  Vt. 

Further  Thoughts  on  Roads. — In  Tiie  R.  N.-Y., 
page  307,  T.  D.  J.,  has  enlarged  on  my  remarks  on 
the  same  subject.  I  trust  that  the  matter  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  agitated  until  the  best  possible  ideas  are 
drawn  out  and  then  put  into  practice  at  once.  No 
doubt,  with  the  best  plans  that  can  be  devised,  there 
will  be  sufficient  retrogressive  spirit  to  keep  in  check 
the  best  progressive  for  a  time  ;  but  this  should  not 
discourage  progress,  since  the  most  important  ad¬ 
vances  in  all  ages,  met  with  the  strongest  opposition, 
but  public  sentiment  finally  concurred  as  it  will  in 
this  case.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  all  public 
roads  should  be  well  built  18  feet  wide  with  stone, 
the  first  cost  seems  too  great,  to  attempt  such  an 
enterprise.  But  it  will  also  be  admitted  that,  in 
densely  populated  districts,  where  wealth  is  not  lack¬ 
ing,  it  would  not  prove  burdensome  to  improve  the 
most  important  roads  first,  and  continue  as  public 
sentiment  advances.  There  is  no  better  education 
than  positive  demonstration.  The  most  intelligent, 
if  they  have  the  means,  will  almost  invariably  settle 
down  where  they  can  secure  the  easiest  access  to 
towns  and  cities,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will  tend 
more  to  distribute  the  population  as  it  should  be 
throughout  the  rural  sections,  than  good  roads.  In 
my  former  article,  my  estimate  of  first  cost  may  have 
been  too  low  ;  but  I  know  also  from  experience  that, 
in  many  districts,  it  will  not  cost  much  above  $3,000 
per  mile  for  18  feet  wide  of  stone.  What  is  most 
emphatically  claimed,  is  that  half  stone  and  half 
earth  will  cost  little  over  half  the  full  stone  road,  and 
little  over  half  the  expenses  for  repairs.  Keep  the 
ball  moving.  h.  m.  kngle. 

Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Those  who  want  go od,  reliable  berry  or  grape  baskets  or  boxes 
will  get  on  the  right  track  by  addressing  Wells-Higman  &  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  for  catalogue. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  2,  the  price  of  peach  trees  in  the  ad  of 
Rogers,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  was  glveu  as  $4  per  1,000.  It  should 
have  been  $14.  We  regret  the  error,  and  so  does  Mr.  Rogers;  but 
he  is  convinced  that  people  read  his  ads,  from  the  number  of  re¬ 
sponses  he  is  receiving. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  writes  that  he  used  Ingersoll’s  mixed 
paints  19  years  ago  on  a  building,  and  that  it  looks  well  yet. 
There  are  some  good  points  about  paint  in  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  little 
book,  “  Every  Man  His  Own  Painter.”  It  is  sent  fx-ee  by  O.  W. 
Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Ir  you  are  going  to  use  a  mowing  machine  this  season,  it  will 
pay  you  to  address  a  postal  card  to  Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  ask  for  particulars  about  their  Perfection  mower  knife 
grinder.  One  of  these  grinders  will  save  the  cost  in  horse  feed 
the  first  season,  if  you  use  it  when  the  knives  become  dull. 

Tub  Louden  Machine  Co.,  Fairfield,  la.,  have  done  much  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  harvesting  hay,  grain  and  sorghum.  Their 
arrangement  for  stacking  appears  to  be  extremely  simple  and 
effective.  Their  fully  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  one  having  any  of  the  above  products  to 
handle. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  18  to  25  cents  per  rod  is  cheap  for  a 
farm  fence.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  the  Standard  Wire 
Fence  can  be  built  for  this  price.  It  is  a  good  fence,  too.  Send  for 
pamphlet  giving  full  information  on  fence  building  and  fence 
machines.  Address  Standard  Wire  Fence  Co.,  6  Main  Street, 
Cauandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Crimson  clover  is  still  in  the  ring.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  a  few  bad 
reports.  The  good  ones  are  now  rolling  in.  The  seed  crop  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  short  this  year,  for  even  in  Delaware,  the  stand  was 
poor  inconsequence  of  the  dry  season.  Get  good  seed.  H.  W. 
Doughten,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  will  sell  the  seed  this  year.  You 
need  have  no  doubt  that  Doughten  will  serve  you  well. 

A  newspaper  and  magazine  directory  just  published  by  Wm.  F. 
Simpson,  32  Park  Row,  New  York,  will  be  found  very  useful  by 
advertisers  generally.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  leading 
magazines,  monthly  publications,  literary,  comic  and  religious 
weeklies,  German  papers,  agricultural  publications,  New  York 
newspapers,  with  their  advertising  rates,  besides  many  useful 
hints  on  advertising. 
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What  do  you  think  about  the  economy 
of  the  woman  who  got  enough  grease 
from  skimming  her  dishwater  to  make 
soap  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
for  her  family’s  health  (and  made  better 
soap)  if  she  had  saved  the  grease  before 
it  went  into  the  frying  pan  ? 

* 

In  a  recent  case  where  a  woman  had 
a  man  arrested  for  making  uncompli¬ 
mentary  remarks  about  the  height  to 
which  she  lifted  her  skirts  on  a  rainy 
day,  the  judge  fined  him  $25,  and  de¬ 
livered  this  opinion  :  “  A  woman  is  jus¬ 
tified  in  lifting  her  skirts  as  much  as 
she  thinks  necessary  on  a  muddy  day. 
If  a  man  objects  to  the  exposure,  he 
should  go  to  court  and  get  a  summons, 
but  not  express  his  opinion  to  the 
woman's  damage  about  her  reputation.” 
It  will  take  a  good  many  such  cases  to 
teach  a  certain  class  of  men  that  a 
woman’s  dress  and  her  manner  of  wear¬ 
ing  it,  are  her  own  business,  so  long  as 
she  doesn’t  interfere  with  any  one’s 
rights. 

* 

Miis.  Roreb  says  that  she  has  nothing 
in  her  kitchen  that  will  break  if  dropped. 
She  thinks  that  this  prevents  a  great 
deal  of  wear  on  the  nerves.  The  worry 
of  housekeeping  could  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  if  we  arranged  everything,  and 
chose  our  furnishings  with  that  purpose 
in  view.  Let  us  not  have  anything 
around  that  is  too  fine  to  use,  and  let  us 
unfasten  the  affections  that  are  twined 
’round  some  household  god.  If  a  pretty 
bit  of  china  come  to  an  untimely  end, 
do  not  mourn,  but  take  into  your  heart 
the  careless  child  who  broke  it,  and  let 
your  gentleness  be  shown  to  something 
that  has  feelings.  There  are  women 
who  will  wash  their  own  china,  and 
leave  their  children  to  the  care  of  hire¬ 
lings.  They  who  have  no  fine  china  and 
can't  afford  servants,  may  make  a  slightly 
different  mistake ;  but  the  avei*age 
woman  is  a  slave  to  self-imposed  tasks, 
while  she  is  half-indifferent  to  the  duties 
which  God  has  imposed  on  her,  to  the 
discharge  of  which  both  time  and  eter¬ 
nity  must  testify. 


HOW  TO  CAN  VEGETABLES. 

A  NUMBER  OF  NOTES. 

On  page  256,  F.  H.  P.  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  : 

It  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  my  family,  also  to  the  lessening  of  our 
store  bill,  if  I  can  learn  some  practical  way  of 
canning  asparagus,  peas,  string  beans  and  corn. 
We  have  an  overabundance  of  all  of  the  above  in 
the  growing  season,  and  have  tried  various 
recipes  in  reputable  cook  books  without  success. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  canning  of  these 
articles,  as  done  in  a  business  way,  is  a  science 
not  generally  understood.  Yet,  among  all  the 
intelligent  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  it  seems 
as  though  some  one  could  put  us  on  the  right 
road. 

Later,  F.  H.  P.  gives  this  account  of 
his  method  of  canning  tomatoes,  and 
other  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  con¬ 
tributed  the  other  notes  : 

How  to  Can  Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes  should  be  canned  in  August, 
when  the  fruit  is  in  the  best  condition. 
It  is  highly  important  that  the  fruit 
should  be  perfectly  sound  and  not  too 
ripe  ;  for  a  single  spot  of  decay  will  con¬ 
tain  a  sufficient  number  of  ferment 
germs  to  spoil  the  entire  mass.  This  is 
the  most  reliable  method  : 

Have  a  large  kettle  of  rapidly  boiling 
water  on  the  stove.  Wipe  the  tomatoes, 
fill  a  wire  basket  with  them,  and  plunge 
it  into  the  boiling  water  until  the  skins 
begin  to  crack.  Then  plunge  into  cold 
water  and  remove  the  skins  and  the  hard 
part  under  the  stems.  Slice  them  and 
let  them  boil  quickly  until  perfectly 
soft,  but  not  enough  to  evaporate  all 
the  liquid.  Then  season  as  for  the  table. 
To  every  quart,  allow  one  teaspoonful  of 


salt,  one  saltspoonful  of  pepper  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  sugar  if  desired  ;  if  not, 
the  sugar  may  be  omitted.  Cook  five 
minutes  longer,  then  fill  the  jars  almost 
full. 

Have  ready  some  butter  melted,  strain¬ 
ed  and  boiling  hot,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  tablespoonful  to  every  jar.  Fill  to 
the  brim  with  the  hot  butter,  and  seal  at 
once.  Wrap  the  jars  in  paper,  and  keep 
in  a  dark  place.  If  these  directions  are 
carefully  followed,  your  tomatoes  will 
keep  nicely,  and  when  opened,  will  be 
almost  as  nice  as  the  fresh  vegetable. 

F.  II.  p. 

Corn,  Peas  and  Beans. 

I  send  “  our  way,”  which  is  reliable 
and  excellent  for  peas  and  corn.  Other 
vegetables  we  have  not  tried,  but  the 
same  methods  would,  undoubtedly,  prove 
equally  successful  with  them.  Fill  the 
common  glass  cans  with  green  shelled 
peas,  screw  on  the  covers  tight,  place 
them  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  and  boil 
three  hours.  Can  corn  the  same  way, 
except  to  slice  off  the  corn  as  for  the 
table,  and  press  it  in  the  cans  well  ;  then 
screw  on  the  covers  and  boil  three  hours. 
To  use,  warm  up  the  contents  and  sea- 


covers  and  screw  them  down  to  the  last 
notch  possible.  Put  them  in  a  wash 
boiler,  and  cover  with  cold  water.  They 
must  not  touch  each  other,  for  they  will 
break.  They  will  bob  around  in  the 
water,  and  it’s  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  apart.” 

I  made  her  a  frame  of  squares  that 
would  just  fit  into  the  boiler.  A  can  is 
set  in  each  square.  It  is  rather  a  slat 
box,  as  it  has  a  bottom  to  it  to  keep  the 
cans  from  touching  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  Bring  the  water  to  a  boil,  and 
boil  briskly  five  to  six  hours.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  and  while  still  very  hot, 
tighten  the  covers  all  they  will  stand. 
Keep  in  a  dark  cool  place.  c.  e.  c. 

Let  F.  II.  P.  prepare  his  peas  and 
beans  as  for  cooking.  Fill  the  jars  as 
full  as  possible,  then  fill  with  cold  water; 
put  on  the  rubbers  and  put  the  wire  over 
the  tops.  Now  put  as  many  as  possible 
in  a  boiler  with  hay  or  straw  between 
them  so  as  to  keep  them  from  coming  in 
contact  with  each  other.  Fill  with  cold 
water  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  jars.  Boil 
for  3%  hours,  remove  and  tighten.  Corn 
is  treated  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
no  water  should  be  put  into  the  jars. 
When  taken  from  the  boiler,  be  sure  not 
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The  Duck:  “  At  last,  girls,  here  it  is,  the  new  woman — bloomers  and  all.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 


son  for  the  table.  These  will  be  better 
than  store  stuff,  and  equal  to  fresh- 
picked  vegetables.  H.  w.  h. 

Peas,  sweet  corn  and  string  beans  can 
be  canned  in  the  following  way,  if  used 
when  just  right  for  table  use:  Use  one- 
quart  or  two-quart  cans.  Shave  the  corn 
from  the  cob,  and  with  a  small,  wooden 
masher,  crowd  the  cans  as  full  as  possi¬ 
ble  without  breaking  them.  When  full, 
put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  in 
each  can,  put  on  the  tops,  but  don't  screw 
them  tight,  only  enough  to  keep  them 
in  place.  Put  an  old  towel  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wash  boiler,  place  the  cans  in,  and 
if  there  are  not  enough  to  fill  the  boiler, 
put  in  cloths  so  the  cans  will  stand 
straight  up  and  down.  Put  in  cold  water 
till  it  comes  half  way  up  the  cans. 
Set  on  a  slow  fire  at  first,  till  the  cans 
begin  to  sweat,  then  increase  the  heat, 
and  let  boil  till  the  water  inside  of  the 
cans  begins  to  boil.  Boil  10  minutes 
longer,  take  from  the  stove,  finish  filling 
the  cans  full  of  boiling  water,  seal  tight, 
wrap  in  paper,  put  in  a  cold  room,  and 
they  will  keep  till  the  next  summer.  As¬ 
paragus  I  have  never  canned,  but  think 
that  it  could  be  done  by  cutting  in  small 
pieces  first.  J.  s. 

My  wife  can  can  corn  so  that  we  con¬ 
sider  it  fully  as  good  as  corn  from  the. 
field.  She  says,  “  First,  be  sure  that  it 
is  not  too  old,  but  just  at  its  best 
when  it  will  shave  off  easily.  Use  corn 
fresh  from  the  field.  Shave  very  fine. 
Pack  in  new  glass  cans  with  new  rub¬ 
bers,  as  closely  as  possible.  Put  on  the 


to  remove  the  covers  ;  if  you  do,  they 
will  not  keep.  We  have  never  lost  a 
single  can  put  up  in  this  way.  I  find 
them  much  better  than  those  we  get  at 
the  stores.  f.  h.  j. 

I  use  glass  jars,  cut  the  corn  from  the 
cob,  put  in  the  jars  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  press  in  with  a  round  stick  made 
for  this  purpose.  Add  more  corn,  and 
press  until  the  jar  is  full  ;  wipe  off  the 
can,  put  on  a  new  rubber,  then  put  on 
the  cover,  and  seal  tight.  I  have  the 
boiler  ready,  or  if  only  a  few  cans  are 
prepared  at  once,  a  large  kettle  will  do  ; 
put  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to 
prevent  the  cans  breaking,  put  in  the 
cans,  fill  the  boiler  with  cold  water  up 
to  the  rims  of  the  cans.  Something  must 
be  put  around  them  to  keep  them  solid  ; 
put  on  the  boiler  cover,  boil  three  hours, 
and  more  if  possible.  When  partly  cool, 
I  remove  from  the  boiler  and  try  to 
tighten  covers,  but  on  no  account  loosen 
them.  When  needed  for  use,  I  open  a 
can,  put  the  corn  in  a  kettle,  season  to 
suit,  let  cook  a  few  minutes,  and  I  think 
any  one  will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 
Peas  are  canned  the  same.  Beans  are 
prepared  the  same  as  for  cooking,  put  in 
cans  and  cooked  the  same  as  corn.  If 
cans  and  rubbers  are  perfect,  I  think 
any  one  will  be  successful,  mbs.  r.  l.  d. 


Louis  Lombard  :  “  Court  with  your 
eyes  open  ;  after  the  wedding,  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  have  eyes.  You  cannot 
look  too  carefully  before,  or  overlook  too 
persistently  after.” 


TRAINING  A  CHILD. 


WHEN  does  the  training  of  a  child 
begin  ?  Dr.  Holmes  answers, 
“  One  hundred  years  before  its  birth.” 
Most  agree  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  reply, 
at  the  same  time  believing  that  heredity 
often  means  less  than  many  suppose, 
since  an  individual  life  is  given  to 
every  one ;  and  God  is  just,  as  well 
as  merciful,  says  Elizabeth  Lord  Con- 
dit  in  the  Home  Magazine.  The  thought¬ 
ful  woman  does  not  wait  until  the 
birth  of  her  child  to  consider  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  influences  her  choice  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  her  habits  of  life  afterward. 
She  endeavors  to  secure  through  her¬ 
self  what  she  most  desires  in  her  child, 
the  best  of  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
health.  As  far  as  possible,  she  makes 
her  work,  her  reading,  her  recreations 
and  social  duties  subservient  to  this. 
Knowing  that  a  sound  mind  is  closely 
related  to  a  sound  body,  she  pays  careful 
attention  to  the  matter  of  healthfu. 
dressing,  nourishing  foods  and  physical 
exercises. 

The  nearer  the  expectant  mother  and 
the  mother  and  child  live  to  Nature’s 
heart,  the  better  for  present  and  future 
good.  A  lady  replied  to  a  friend  who 
commented  on  her  daughter’s  sunny, 
helpful  and  strong  character  :  “She 
should  possess  great  capabilities  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  usefulness.  I  lived  the  year 
before  her  birth  among  the  mountains, 
and  spent  my  time  in  the  woods  with  the 
birds  and  other  shy  folk.  I  studied  the 
flowers  and  learned  a  little  of  woodcraft. 
I  followed  the  little  brooks  through 
bright  and  shady  places.  I  was  filled 
with  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  days 
and  nights.  God  talked  to  me.  It  was  a 
happy,  blessed  time.  It  should  live  in 
my  daughter,  and  I  think  it  has.”  Its 
effect  was  manifest  in  the  second  genera¬ 
tion. 

It  is  well  to  consider  ante-natal  forma¬ 
tion  of  habits  through  unconscious  as 
well  as  conscious  agency.  Mrs.  Prentiss 
says  something  to  this  effect  in  “  Step- 


Sisyphus 
was  the  anci¬ 
ent  hero  con¬ 
demned  by  the 
gods  to  push  a  big 
boulder  up-hill 
forever,  lest  it  should 
roll  down  and  crush 
him.  When  the  myth-mak¬ 
ers  got  up  that  story  they 
must  have  been  thinking  of 
dyspepsia ;  for  there  is  certainly  no  other 
trouble  on  earth  that  keeps  you  so  ever¬ 
lastingly  struggling  against  being  crushed 
into  utter  despair.  Anything  that  cures 
dyspepsia  lifts  about  half  the  weight  of 
misery  that  crushes  mankind,  —  and  wo¬ 
mankind. 


The  trouble  with  most  of  the  so-called 
dyspepsia  -  cures,  is  that  they  don’t  cure. 
They  give  only  temporary  relief.  Indiges¬ 
tion  usually  extends  all  through  the  diges¬ 
tive  tract,  from  the  stomach  clear  down  to 
the  large  intestine  ;  the  liver  too  is  frequent¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  trouble  being  torpid  and 
inactive.  For  a  thorough,  radical,  per¬ 
manent  cure  you  must  have  the  whole  di¬ 
gestive  organism  set  right. — Not  violently 
stirred  up,  but  regulated.  Doctor  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets  will  do  it.  They  stimu¬ 
late  the  digestive  juices  of  the  stomach  ; 
invigorate  the  liver  and  help  it  to  actively 
secrete  the  bile  ;  and  act  gently  on  the 
bowels  to  promote  a  regular  healthy  move¬ 
ment.  This  means  a  complete  and  last¬ 
ing  cure  of  digestive  troubles. 

The  “  Pellets  ”  are  not  a  severe  cathartic. 
They  act  on  the  bowels  naturally  and  com¬ 
fortably  though  surely.  The  dose  can  be 
regulated  to  your  needs,  and  when  the 
“  Pellets”  have  done  their  work  they  can 
be  discontinued.  You  don’t  become  a 
slave  to  their  use,  as  with  other  pills.  If 
the  druggist  suggest  some  griping  pill  that 
gives  him  more  profit,  think  what  will 
Profit  you  most . 
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ping  Heavenward,”  that  a  disciplined 
mother  makes  a  disciplined  child.  It  is 
difficult  to  separate  physical,  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  at  times.  They  are 
woven  together  in  the  secret  places  of 
life.  A  self-controlled  mother  bequeaths 
some  power  of  self-control  to  her  child. 

A  nervous  woman  can  do  much  toward 
giving  her  child  an  improved  nervous 
condition.  If  she  will  conscientiously 
take  a  daily  rest  of  15  minutes  before 
noon,  she  will  finally  learn  to  sleep  that 
time,  and  if  she  has  regular  hours  for 
retiring,  for  rising,  and  for  other  daily 
functions,  she  will  find  habits  of  sleep 
and  system  begotten  in  her  child  with 
more  equable  nerves.  How  valuable  the 
power  of  such  habits  can  be,  she  may 
learn  in  time  of  sickness. 

The  mother  who  insists  kindly,  but 
firmly,  upon  regular  hours  for  the  child’s 
sleeping,  bathing,  eating,  etc.,  secures 
her  own  with  his  good.  She  need  not 
mind  being  thought  “fussy”  or  obsti¬ 
nate.  A  child  may  suffer  from  unwise 
care,  but  not  from  too  much  mothering. 
The  physical  welfare  of  the  child,  espe¬ 
cially  during  its  first  years,  requires  the 
mother’s  close  thought  and  much  of  her 
time.  This  is  part  of  the  training,  as 
well  as  the  sight  of  her  loving  face,  and 
the  sound  of  her  sweet  voice.  Make 
them  loving  and  sweet. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6765.  Ladies’  Shirt  Waist. 

Persian  lawn  is  chosen  for  this  stylish 
shirt  waist,  which  is  one  of  the  most  be¬ 
coming  of  the  new  styles  introduced  this 
summer.  The  collar,  cuffs  and  front 
plait  are  of  fine  white  lawn.  A  belt  of 


6765— LADIES’  SHIRT  WAIST 


white  suede,  with  metal  buckle,  is  worn 
around  the  waist.  Gathers  at  the  neck 
dispose  the  fullness  on  each  side  of  the 
box  plait,  through  which  buttonholes 
are  worked.  The  back  fits  smoothly 
across  the  shoulders,  a  pointed  yoke 
facing  being  applied  to  the  top.  This 
yoke  may  be  cut  with  or  without  a  center 
seam,  the  seam  being  desirable  when 
striped  material  is  used,  as  the  yoke  can 
then  be  shaped  with  bias  back  edges,  as 
shown.  Pattern  No.  6,765  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure. 


WHEN  TO  ASK  MEDICAL  ADVICE. 

HALL  we  wait  till  the  disease  is 
firmly  fastened  on  the  system  ? 
No,  it  is  a  mistake  verging  on  a  crime, 
after  the  first  appearance  of  failing 
health,  to  delay  consulting  the  best 
medical  authority  within  our  reach. 
Parents  and  those  having  the  young  in 
charge,  should  be  on  the  watch,  and 
when  they  begin  to  fade  and  droop,  at 
once  see  that  they  have  a  change  in  their 
manner  of  living,  and  a  proper  course  of 
treatment.  The  middle  aged  and  those 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — A&v. 


advanced  in  years  have  a  duty  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others,  on  whom  in  sickness 
they  must  depend,  to  keep  as  well  as 
possible  so  that  their  lives  may  go  out 
in  autumnal  beauty  rather  than  in  piti¬ 
able  decay.  “  We  do  fade  as  the  leaf,” 
may  be  truly  said  of  some  who  have 
tried  to  conform  their  lives  to  the  laws  of 
hygiene  that  God  made. 

In  many  cases,  the  intelligent  physi¬ 
cian  grieves  as  he  pronounces  the  patient 
incurable,  knowing  that  with  medical 
care  in  an  earlier  stage,  there  would 
have  been  all  chances  of  recovery.  How 
much  of  the  present  sickness  is  neces¬ 
sary,  is  a  problem  that  the  deepest  minds 
are  attempting  to  solve.  Pasteur  said,  “It 
is  within  the  power  of  man  to  cause  all 
parasitic  maladies  to  disappear  from  the 
world,”  and  each  one  has  the  power  to 
aid  in  reaching  this  condition. 

And,  oh  !  the  limitations  and  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  chronic  invalid's  life,  God 
only  knows.  Shut  out  from  the  free 
life  that  was  his  birthright,  shut  in  with 
sensitive  nerves,  aching  body  and  clouded 
intellect.  For  though,  through  the  quiet 
acceptation  of  this  cross,  many  lives 
have  become  a  help  and  blessing  to 
others,  having  been  taught  by  the  angel 
of  pain,  love,  charity,  humility;  yet  sick¬ 
ness  is  a  state  all  should  strive  to  avoid, 
for  “  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain,”  is  one  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  and 
let  us  attempt  in  our  lives  here  to  have 
heaven  begin  on ‘earth  by  being  well. 

EVANGEL. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Food  Value  of  Water. — Mrs.  Ellen 
H.  Richards  discusses  water  as  a  food  in 
the  American  Kitchen  Magazine,  and 
shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  the  system. 
She  says : 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  physicians  that 
too  little  fluid  is  taken  rather  than  too  much,  and 
the  great  benefit  derived  from  treatment  at  min¬ 
eral  springs  is  often  quite  as  much  due  to  the 
amount  as  to  the  kind  of  water;  that  is,  so  far  as 
the  cure  is  due  to  water  at  all,  and  not  to  regular 
habits,  exercise  in  the  air,  better  mental  condi¬ 
tion,  faith  in  the  cure,  etc.  Many  diseases  are 
directly  due  to  too  great  concentration  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  and  are  to  be  counteracted  by 
the  imbibition  of  larger  quantities,  for  a  time,  at 
least.  To  have  sufficient  water  present,  is  the 
rationale  of  water  cures,  especially  that  form 
which  prescribes  the  drinking  of  a  cupful  of  hot 
or  cold  water  half  an  hour  before  meals.  This  not 
only  washes  out  the  stomach,  it  furnishes  the 
medium  for  the  active  secretions,  ptyalin,  gastric 
juice,  etc.,  in  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  excess 
lies  in  the  path  of  this  as  well  as  other  things, 
and  what  is  a  rule  for  one  is  not  a  rule  for  an¬ 
other.  However,  if  one  And  that  the  taking  of  a 
pint  of  water  will  relieve  that  sense  of  oppression 
and  indigestion  which  sometimes  occurs  an  hour 
or  two  after  a  meal,  and  that  only  favorable 
effects  follow,  the  inference  is  that  too  little  was 
taken  with  the  food.  There  is  not  much  danger  of 
taking  too  much  clear  water. 

Study  Nature. — Have  you  heard  the 
bluebirds  singing  ?  And  did  you  not 
feel  the  thrill  of  pleasure  pulsate  through 
your  inmost  soul  at  the  thought  that 
spring  is  come  ?  We  have  enjoyed  the 
winter,  certainly,  with  its  long,  quiet 
evenings.  We  have  read  many  a  good 
book,  and  in  this  way,  while  quietly  at 
home,  we  have  really  been  “  on  the  go  ” 
during  most  of  the  winter.  We  feel 
that  we  have  grown  mentally,  for  we 
have  associated  with  the  first  people  of 
the  land.  We  have  thought  their 
thoughts,  and  seen  the  sights  that  they 
have  witnessed,  and  even  though  every¬ 
thing  has  come  to  us  in  this  second-hand 
way,  we  feel  as  though  it  were  almost 
as  good  as  new,  and  our  enjoyment  has 
been  in  proportion  to  our  zest  and 
earnestness  in  reading. 

But  now  that  spring  has  come,  let  us 
put  away  books  to  some  extent,  and 
study  things.  Let  us,  if  necessary,  do 
the  darning,  mending,  or  even  make  the 
new  garment,  by  lamplight,  in  order  to 
gain  time  which  we  may  spend  in  study¬ 
ing  something  out-of-doors.  Nature  is 
not  an  intangible  something  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  us  that  we  may  not  strive 
to  come  near  to  her.  Is  not  growth  one 
of  the  grandest  phenomena  in  Nature  ? 
May  we  not,  then,  even  in  our  dooryards, 
study  something  of  the  laws  of  growth? 
The  bursting  buds,  the  unfolding  flowers, 


look  very  tempting.  How  much  they 
would  tell  us  if  we  would  but  ply  them 
with  questions  ! 

Would  we  be  extravagant  if  we 
planned  to  spend  a  little  time,  say,  but 
an  hour  each  week,  in  trying  to  learn 
our  A  B  C’s  in  Nature  ?  “  An  hour  with 

Nature  !”  How  it  would  rest  us  !  How 
much  we  could  learn,  and  then,  how 
many  more  questions  we  would  be  able 
to  answer,  which  the  little  folk  will 
never  have  done  asking  ! 

MRS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 

Indian  Women. — Chief  Simon  Pokagon 
tells  in  the  Chautauquan  of  the  Indian 
women’s  good  qualities.  He  says:  “1 
am  convinced  that  our  girls  do  not  love 
conquest  in  a  general  way  along  the 
border-land  of  men's  hearts  as  do  the 
white  girls.  Hence  they  appear  far  less 
coquettish  in  their  manner.  I  am  well 
settled  in  the  belief  that  the  attachment 
so  sacred  and  holy  which  is  planted  in 
the  heart  of  every  true  lover,  is  of  divine 
origin,  being  born  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  that  it  is  purer  in  the  hearts  of  our 
native  girls  than  in  those  of  the  civilized 
races.  Our  girls  make  confidants  of  their 
mothers  in  their  love  affairs.  They  are 
not  laughed  at,  plagued,  and  tormented 
about  the  young  men  as  though  it  were 
a  crime  to  “fall  in  love”  (as  white  peo¬ 
ple  call  it),  but  on  the  contrary  their 
love  affairs  are  seriously  considered  and 
thoughtfully  talked  over  between  mother 
and  daughter.  As  wives,  our  women 
are  queens  of  the  wigwam,  and  cases  are 
rare  where  they  do  not  have  the  full 
confidence  of  their  husbands.  To  their 
care  and  keeping  the  men  give  all  their 
money  and  goods,  which  the  women  use 
as  they  think  best  to  provide  for  the 
household.” 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

It  is  not  a  dream  of  fancy  proud 
With  a  fool  for  its  dull  begetter; 

There’s  a  voice  at  the  heart  which  proclaims 
aloud, 

“  We  are  born  for  something  better  !  ” 

And  that  voice  of  the  heart,  oh,  ye  may  believe, 
Will  never  the  hope  of  the  soul  deceive  ! 

—Schiller. 

- Dr.  Parkhurst  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal:  “Broad-mindedness  cannot 
be  counted  upon  to  yoke  up  easily  with 
monetary  shrewdness.” 

. . .  .Haryot  Holt  Caiioon  :  “  The  spirit 
of  the  disagreeable  person  in  the  house, 
is  a  strong  and  penetrating  spirit.  It 
permeates  everything.  It  obtrudes  itself 
into  every  nook  and  corner,  and  every 
square  inch  of  atmosphere  is  surcharged 
with  it.” 

- Rev.  John  L.  Scudder  :  “  Riding  a 

bicycle  is  the  least  objectionable  of  all 
forms  of  transportation  on  Sunday,  for 
no  one  is  compelled  to  work  but  the 
man  in  the  saddle.  The  wheel  requires 
no  conductors,  drivers,  engineers,  fire¬ 
men,  or  any  other  individual  to  work  on 
Sunday.” 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nkw-yokkbk. 


CURE 

HEADACHE 

INDIGESTION 

BILIOUSNESS 

CONSTIPATION 


live  sometimes  when  girdled 
nearly  around.  Nature  ever 
labors  to  repair  damage,  and 
after  a  time,  the  wounded  sur¬ 
faces  are  nicely  healed.  Some 
persons  live  and  fully  recover, 
even  after  consumption  has 
made  cavities  in  the  lungs. 
In  this  struggle  we  can  great¬ 
ly  aid  nature  by  giving  Scott’s 

Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
with  Hypophosphites.  The 
oil  supplies  needed  fat,  and 
the  hypophosphites  tone  up 
the  nerves.  The  decline  in 
weight  ceases.  A  positive  gain 
begins,  and  once  again  there  is 
promise  of  life  and  health.  It 
is  never  too  late  to  try. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  (Ask  your  doc¬ 
tor .)  This  is  because  it  is  always  palatable— always 
uniform— always  contains  the  purest  Norwegian  Cod- 
liver  Oil  and  Hypophosphites. 

Put  up  in  f  o  cent  and  ft  .00  styes.  The  small  sty* 
may  be  enough  to  cure  your  cough  or  help  your  baby. 

One  of  the  health-giving  ele¬ 
ments  of  HIRES  Rootbeer  is 
sarsaparilla.  It  contains  more 
sarsaparilla  than  many  of  the 
preparations  called  by  that  name. 
HIRES — the  best  by  any  test. 

Made  only  by  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


Ten  Farmers’  Wives  WANTED 

You  can  assist  us  by  sending  us  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  ten  reliable  farmers’  wives  likely  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  our  revised  tea  and  coffee  club  order 
circular  for  Farmers’  (Irauge  amt  Alliance 
Buyers.  By  complying  with  the  above  we  will  send 
you  a  beautiful  panel  picture,  large  size,  14  x  28 
Inches,  suitable  to  frame.  Old  Reliable  House. 
Highest  reference.  EMPIRE  CITY  TEA  CO.,  28 
l>e  Peyster  Street,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


U/rC|f  I  V  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
(ILCIvLI  quired,  failure  impossible!  our 
acheme  a  new  onejparticulara  free.  Address 

8.S. Ware  Co.  Box  530*. Boston, Maas. 


POD  CAI  P  PUPAD~One  very  line  Farm,  in 
run  OHLL  UlU.Hr  sight  of  the  beautiful 
town  of  Dover.  Good,  large,  roomy  buildings.  Land 
in  tirst-class  condition.  Address 

FARMER,  P.  O.  Box  883,  Dover.  Del. 


DIRECT-UNI  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  It. 
Sample  mailed,  XC  8*1.00. 
Nickel  8U.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  Racine,  WIs. 


Whv  Pav  Retail  Price 


When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  nifrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  description. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Mfrs., 

10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  ? 

A  FIRST-CLASS 

Buggy. 

Carriage 
Phaeton 
or  Tran 

at  a  reasonable  low 
price.  OH,  IS  THAT 
ALL,  then  write  to 

AMBROSE  &  HARRIS  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Perin  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
lJon't  Buy  until  you  get  their  catalogue  and  prices 


"A"  6r.de,  «44. 

Style,  Finish. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat  gnar- 
ante*  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Sena  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  18%.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices,  sales¬ 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  Alllanre  Carriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


"A"  Un0.tlQ. 

Durability. 


Permanently  cured  by  using  bit*  WHITEHALL’S  RHErHATIC  CUKE.  The  latest,  surest  an  best.  Sample  sent 
on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  The  Dr.  Whitehall  MeiJrlmine  Co,,  South  Bend,  Ind, 
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“PRIZES.” 

On  May  1,  our  big  subscription  contest 
ended,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  ghe 
results.  As  you  remember,  it  began  on 
February  10.  The  first  prize  was  an  ele¬ 
gant  piano,  and  there  were  also  two  fine 
organs,  a  wagon,  a  buggy,  weeder,  har¬ 
ness  and  land  roller.  Our  agents  went 
tramping  and  riding  about,  and  on  May 
1,  the  eight  with  the  largest  clubs,  stood 
in  the  following  order  : 

1.  S.  S.  Chandler,  Jr.,  Waupaca  Co.,  Wis. 

2.  W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

3.  Ronson  German,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich. 

4.  Walter  Johnson,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

5.  W.  J.  Bills,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

6.  R.  R.  Gage,  Hamilton  Co.,  Can. 

7.  Wm.  H.  Fry,  Johnson  Co.,  Ind. 

8.  Theo.  Bond,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chandler  worked  hard  for  the 
piano  last  year,  but  lost  it  by  a  narrow 
margin  ;  so,  this  year,  be  girded  up  his 
loins  and  started  out  to  play  a  tune  on 
that  piano  or  be  forever  played  out.  The 
piano  is  his.  He  has  well  earned  it,  for 
he  sent  418  subscriptions  in  all.  Good 
for  him  !  We  hope  that  his  wife  or 
daughter  will  play,  “  Ilail  to  the  Chief  !’ 
as  soon  as  it  is  unpacked.  The  other 
seven  clubs  grade  down  to  26,  which 
was  the  size  of  Mr.  Bond’s  club.  There 
are,  also,  five  persons  who  secured  over 
20  subscriptions  each,  and  thus  earn 
prizes  of  $5. 

The  total  number  of  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  entire  contest  was 
about  1,900.  Most  of  these  were  in  clubs 
of  three  or  five.  There  was  an  immense 
number  of  these  little  clubs,  aud  they 
came  from  everywhere.  These  contests 
all  seem  to  indicate  that  The  It.  N.-Y.’s 
great  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  its 
readers  are  all  willing  to  try  to  induce  a 
neighbor  or  friend  to  subscribe.  It  is 
simply  astonishing  how  many  people 
there  are  in  this  country  who  desire  to 
give  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  lift.  Agents  tell  us 
that  they  sometimes  meet  men  who,  for 
one  cause  or  another,  no  longer  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  never  do  they  find 
one  with  a  word  of  ill  feeling.  All 
speak  well  of  the  paper,  and  wish  it  well. 
We  feel,  therefore,  that  our  thanks 
are  due  to  the  readers  who  have 
not  won  pianos,  organs  or  land  rollers, 
but  who  have,  with  good  heart  and  good 
feeling,  rolled  up  The  R.  N.-Y.  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  till  it  stands  nearly  2,000  notches 
higher  than  it  did  last  year.  In  the 
words  of  the  orator,  “We  thank  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  for 
your  kindness,  and  we  hope  to  be  worthy 
of  a  continued  display  of  it !” 

And  now  a  word  about  other  prizes 
which  some  of  our  friends  have  drawn. 
Here  is  a  man  from  Massachusetts  for 
example  : 

Dr.  Hoskins’s  statement  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  had 
saved  him  a  good  many  dollars,  has  proved  true 
in  my  case.  Mr.  Johnson’s  method  of  combining 
hen  manure  with  bone  black  and  potash  salts, 
has  saved  me  over  $100  this  year.  Mr."  Hale’s 
idea  of  setting  raspberry  plants  4*4  feet  each 
way,  I  have  followed  with  pleasing  results.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  my  sheet  anchor  ;  I  sow  it  between 
the  rows,  and  I  use  an  Acme  cultivator  to  cover 
the  seed.  I  would  have  known  nothing  of  these 
things  if  I  had  not  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  a.  e.  p. 

See  that?  If  he  bad  not  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  he  would  not  have  known  any¬ 
thing  about  these  things  that  have  saved 
him  money  ! 

And  here  is  another  candid  friend,  also 
from  Massachusetts  : 

I  consider  The  R.  N.-Y.  easily  in  the  lead  of  the 
agricultural  press  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  other  excellent  papers 
that  have  their  specialties  in  which  they  are 
superior,  but  for  an  all-’round,  first-class  agricul¬ 
tural  publication,  none  can  touch  The  R.  N.-Y. 
To  a  student  of  agriculture,  many  of  your  recent 
articles  on  Primer  Science,  have  been  worth  the 
price  of  the  paper  for  a  whole  year.  o.  d.  h. 

And  here  is  still  another,  from  Canada: 

Yes,  indeed,  I  value  The  R.  N.-Y.  Seven  years 
ago,  before  entering  the  ministry,  I  took  it,  and, 
after  testing  most  of  the  other  agricultural  aud 
horticultural  papers  in  the  States,  I  concluded 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  more  valuable  than  all  the 
others  put  together.  The  price  was  then  $2.  After 
losing  sight  of  it  for  six  years,  I  have  now  re¬ 
newed  my  fellowship  in  a  12-months’  trip,  aud 
conclude  that,  while  you  have  reduced  the  price, 
you  are  putting  up  a  better  paper  than  before. 
Now  I  am  back  at  my  old  business  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  for  the  summer,  at  least,  and  I  feel  as  though 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  lose  three  or  four 
dinners  a  week  than  to  do  without  The  R.  N.-Y. 

t.  c.  it. 

That  is  the  way  it  goes  !  These  men  win 
prizes  week  after  week,  and  come  back 
with  good  words  to  pay  for  them.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  for  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
future  while  we  have  such  friends  at  our 
back.  We  are  all  right,  thank  you  ! 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Worcester  Countt,  Mass. — The  Virginia  winter 
oats,  drilled  in  alone  in  September,  are  all  dead. 
Not  a  single  live  peach  bud  in  any  of  our  three 
orchards  having  different  exposures,  and  we  have 
always  had  peaches  here  when  there  were  none, 
or  but  few,  others  in  town.  Our  location  is  very 
fiigh.  F.  h.  j. 

Washington  Countv,  Ind.— Wheat  10  inches  high, 
looking  finely;  Medium  clover,  ditto.  Crimson 
clover  and  winter  oats  sowed  together,  Septem¬ 
ber  2  in  a  field  that  has  all  kinds  of  soil,  seem  to 
flourish  equally  on  the  best  ground,  and  perish 
together  on  gravelly,  clay  points  where  nothing 
could  grow  anyhow.  Crimson  is  now  in  bloom, 
about  a  foot  high.  I  think  both  will  do  well  with 
us  if  sown  earlier.  We  had  less  than  one-half 
inch  of  rain  in  April,  or  Crimson  would  be  taller; 
it  is  thick  enough.  A  heavy  rain  is  in  sight. 

G.  E.  H 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Tobacco. 

No  crop  varies  more  in  qual¬ 
ity  according-  to  grade  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  used  than  tobacco.  Pot¬ 
ash  is  its  most  important  re¬ 
quirement,  producing  a  large 
yield  of  finest  grade  leaf.  Use 
only  fertilizers  containing  at 
least  io%  actual’ 

Potash  (K„0) 

in  form  of  sulphate.  To  in¬ 
sure  a  clean  burning  leaf,  avoid 
fertilizers  containing  chlorine. 

o 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

<33  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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id  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  Garden  and  ltabli't  Fence;  Steel  Gates. 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree, Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Pence  Board,  etc.  Catalogues  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III 


STOCKBRiDGE 


SPECIAL 

COMPLETE 


MANURES 

FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS, 

ARE  MADE 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH. 


IN  MANY  OF  THESE 
WELL-KNOWN  FERTI¬ 
LIZERS,  THE 

POTASHbh^INCREASED 

FOR  1896,  IN  ONE  CASE 
OVER  40  PER  CENT.,  BUT 
NO  ADVANCE  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  IN  THE  PRICE. 

SEE  LOCAL  AGENTS,  OR  ADDRESS 

FERTILIZER  43  Chatham  St,  Boston 

DU  W  JveK 


COMPANY 


>  27  Beaver  St,  Hew  York 


o©eecooo©ooo©©e©o©©f5fB 

DARLING’S 


Fertilizer  represents  the  highest  nu¬ 
tritive  value.  Practical  experiments 
prove  it  to  be  the  most  economical  in 
use  and  productive  in  results.  Analysis 
shows  it  to  contain  for  a  basis 

HIGH  GRADE  PURE  FINE  BONE 

combined  with  the  most  efficacious  properties.  An  infallible  life  renewer  for 
dead  ground.  Made  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Sold  by  all  agricultural  and 
seed  stores  in  the  Middle  States 
and  New  England.  Send  for 
1896  Catalogue. 

L.  B.  BARLING  FERTILIZER  CO., 

PAWTUCKET,  K.  I. 

QQQQQ 


FERTILIZERS 


03  to  $8.50 

For  machines  to  weave  your  fence  at  18  to  25  cents 
per  rod;  strongest  Indorsements;  send  for  Illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  valuable  In  formation  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  ageuts  to  sell  fences  and 
machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  GO., 

(i  Main  Street.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


Great  Freshet  in  N.  Y.  State. 

When  the  papers  reported  “N.  Y.  Central  tracks 
underwater,  miles  of  fences  swept  away,”  we  sent 
two  trusty  men  to  look  after  the  170  miles  of  Page  on 
that  line.  Report  was  true,  but  the  Page  didn’t 
“sweep”  and  an  order  is  just  in  for  30  miles  more. 
See  April  Hustler. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The “HARTMAN  V*ceket  FENCE: 

!  Is  intended  for  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeter-  [ 
ies,  Churches  &.  Schools.  Stronger,  hand- j 


somer  and  CHEAPER  than  either  wood  or  iron,  j 
Does  not  mar  but  rather  adds  beauty  to  the  lawn  or 
garden.  When  set  with  our  Self  Anchoring  Steel  I 
J  Posts  it's  a  thing  of  beauty.  Several  heights,  seve-  | 
'  ral  widths  of  pickets.  Write  for  circulars  &  prices,  j 


HARTMAN  MFC. 

277  Broadway, 

New  York. 


CO.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

1315  Manhattan  Bldg, 
Chicago. 


Peruvian  Guano, 

Containing  10  per  cent  of  Ammonia  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


Fe‘°bfu  Peruvian  Guano. 
Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 


Prices  on  Application  BAUGH  <fe  SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HOME  TREATMENT  FOR 


8  Years  Cured :  W.  L.  WEDGER, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 


7  Years  Cured :  J.  L.  TREVILLYAN, 
I  24  Fifth  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


8  Years  Cured:  Mrs.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


5  Years  Cured :  J.  W.  GILLESPIE, 
Black  River,  N.  Y. 


5  Years  Cured:  WM.  E.  WELLER, 
164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


HAY  FEVER. 

WE  OFFER 

A  CURE  THAT  STAYS. 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  relief,  but 
eradicaU  s  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  curesto  stay cured 
OUR  NEW  UOuK — Thesis  for  1896 — with  2,000  other 
references  whom  vou  can  consult,  now  ready.  Sent  on 
application  with  blank  for  free  examination.  GET  IT. 
Read  it.  Think  it  over.  Talk  with  these  people  or  write 
them.  Get  ready  to  meet  the  season’s  attack,  and  do  it 
now.  Address  Pr.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Do  Not  Build 

A  FENCE  with  wooden 
posts.  They  will  rot  down 
in  a  few  years.  Buy  the 
ANCHOR  POSTS,  as  they 
are  made  of  Steel,  aud  can  be 
used  with  any  kind  of  wire  or 
wire-netting  on  the  market. 


Write  for  Circular. 
ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

13  Cortlandt  St ,  New  York  City 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE! 

Over  SOStyles! 

Bestonearth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig  anti 
Chicken  tight.  You  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

1  KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,  -  Indiana. 

BILLHEADS,  LETTERHEADS, 
ENVELOPES,  CIRCULARS, ETC. 

Printed  Promptly.  Reasonable  Prices. 
FERRIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Practical  farmers  say  it  is  the  best.  Fence 
in  use  seven  years  still  in  first-class  c  rndi- 
tion.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  portable  fence. 
WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Kush  St.,  Peoria.  Ill. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Trials  and  convictions  of  oleomargarine  dealers 
go  merrily  on. 

American  cattle  are  reported  to  be  flooding  the 
London  market. 

Competition  in  the  London  wool  sales  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  spirited. 

New  cheese  is  arriving,  and  old  cheese  is  work¬ 
ing  out  freely  under  a  strong  export  demand. 

There  seems  likely  to  be  a  large  accumulation 
of  storage  eggs  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  lilac  trade  is  now  at  its  height,  and  the 
street  peddlers  are  fairly  loaded  down  with  the 
fragrant  blooms. 

Strawberries  are  not  only  very  plentiful  in  this 
market  just  now,  but  many  of  them  are  of  good 
size  and  fine  appearance.  They  are  retailing 
now  for  as  low  as  15  cents  per  basket,  the  baskets 
being  supposed  to  hold  a  quart  each. 

Egg  prices  are  extremely  low,  receipts  unusu¬ 
ally  large,  and  the  outlook  for  much  higher  prices 
in  the  immediate  future,  decidedly  uncertain. 
The  quality  of  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  is  not  high, 
many  of  them  being  ungraded,  and  many  more 
decidedly  poor.  Eggs  were  sold  “loss  off”  after 
May  11. 

The  butter  market  has  been  steadily  advancing, 
and  is  in  excellent  shape.  The  lower  prices  have 
increased  consumption,  and  as  retailers  had  be¬ 
fore  been  buying  in  small  quantities,  there  was 
little  surplus.  But  little  butter  has  been  put  into 
storage,  as  the  keeping  qualities  so  far  do  not 
warrant  it;  but  as  grass  butter  is  now  in  sight, 
this  will  furnish  an  added  outlet. 


Shipments  of  butter  and  cheese  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  the  week  ending 
May  2,  1896,  were  as  follows  : 


Butter, 

Cheese, 

pkgs. 

boxes. 

Liverpool . 

467 

8,804 

London  . 

.  1,014 

807 

Glasgow . 

100 

1 ,250 

Bristol . 

628 

Baltic  ports . 

250 

Totals . 

.  1,831 

11,489 

Totals  for  year  ending  May  1, 

’96.. 199.339 

566,284 

Totals  for  year  previous .... 

.  23,762 

972,601 

®0©©®®®©®0©®<ryS<;. 
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BUTTEK— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 16  @— 

Western,  firsts . 144@15 

Western,  seconds . 13  @14 

Western .  thirds . 11  @12 

State,  fancy . 164©16 

Common  to  prime . 11  @15 

8tata  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy .  ..15  <8,15,16 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds .  11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 144@15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  ©— 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 11  @12 

8econds .  .  94®10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 10  @11 

Seconds .  9  @  916 

Thirds .  8  @  84 

Factory,  fancy . —  @— 

Factory,  firsts . in 

Factory,  seconds . 9  @9)6 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8)6 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  white,  choice .  8%@— 

Good  to  prime .  74®  8 

Colored,  choice  .  74@— 

Colored,  goon  to  prime .  7  @  7‘4 

Small,  colored,  choice .  8  @  84 

Small,  white,  choice .  8  @  84 

Light  skims,  choice .  54®  6 

Bait  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @  5 

Part  snims,  common  to  fair . 2  @3 

Full  skims .  2  @24 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  fnearbyl .  11  @  114 

State,  fresh  gathered .  II  @  — 

Pennsylvania  &  Md.,  country  marks _  104®  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  11)4®  — 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  choice .  84®  — 

Common  to  good .  7  @  8 

Duck,  per  doz .  15  @  17 


FRUITS— GBEBN 


POTATOES. 

California,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  50 

Bermuua  prime,  per  bbl . 6  0u<s,8  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 4  0J@5  00 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  00@6  60 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Havana,  prime . 4  0005  (0 

Maine  Rose,  per  a  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  i0 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  75@1  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  75@  85 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  . .  50®  7> 

8tate  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  7m@  90 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  60®  75 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  per  180  bbl .  50@  75 

State  and  Jersey,  per  sack .  60®  76 

Common,  per  sack .  25@  f,0 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  60@5  00 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  25@2  76 

South  Jersey,  cloth  top,  per  barrel . 2  60@3  00 

.Tersov  common,  per  oarral .  .1  G6@2  10 

Southern  yams,  per  bbl . 1  00<s2  00 

DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  av'ge  best. mixed  hens  and  toms  11  @  12 

Capons.  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  17  @  19 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  16 

Western,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  18 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  12  &  14 

Chickens,  Phil.,  under  3  lbs.  per  pr..  per  lb  30  @  32 
Phila.,  broilers,  3-4  lbs.  per  pr..  perlb.  25  ffl  28 
Phila..  broilers,  4-5  lbs.  ner  pr.,  per  lb  22  @  25 

L.  I..  broilers  scalded,  per  lb .  23  @  2j 

Phlla.,  year, Ings,  choice,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

Phila,,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Western,  average  best,  dry-picked..  10  @  104 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  84<a  9 4 

Western  stags .  7  @  8 

Fowls.  Western,  choice,  dry-p'k’d,  per  lb.  104®  11 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  54®  6 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  22  @  23 

squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . ,...2  60  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz .  2  00  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

FROZEN. 

Broilers,  dry  packed,  good  to  choice .  14  @  16 

Scalded,  good  to  choice .  12  @  14 

Turkeys,  mixed,  hens  and  toms.  No.  1. . .  15  @  1(  4 

Young  toms.  No.  1 .  144<®  15  ' 

Old  toms .  12  @  124 

No.  2 .  9  @  11 

Chickens,  soft  meated.  No  1 .  11  @  12 

Average.  No.  1 .  9  ®  10 

Capons,  western,  per  lb  . .  15  @  18 

Fowls.  No.  1 .  94®  30 

Fowls  and  chickens.  No.  2 .  8  @  9 

Old  cocks .  6  @  64 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  15  @  17 

Geese.  No.  1 .  9  @  11 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . . 1  50@l  75 

Pri  me,  per  doz  bunches .  75  <t  1  25 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  40®  50 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 2  00  a 4  00 

Florida  and  Charleston,  per  100  bunches. 4  00@8  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  . 1  n0@l  50 

Cabbage.  Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 1  00<«1  75 

Chnrleston,  per  bbl-crate .  ....1  £0@2  £0 

N.  C  .  per  bbl-crate . 1  60® 2  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl-crate .  1  60®  — 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  7o@l  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  .  50®  75 

Southern,  new,  per  10J  bunches  . . 2  50@5  00 

Caulifiower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl..  ..  .  .  — @  — 

California,  per  case  .  — @  — 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  75@1  00 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40®  66 

Small,  per  doz .  15©  30 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  per  doz  . ..  .  .  ?5@1  25 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  50f«3  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  box . 2  00@4  00 

Green  peas.  Baltimore,  per  basket . I  00®  — 

Norfolk,  per  half  bbl . 1  00®  1  £0 

Kdenton.  N.  C.,  per  half  bbl  box .  76®  1  25 

Edenton,  N.  C..  per  one  third  basket _  60®  l  00 

Other  N.  C.,  per  one-third  basket .  75@1  25 

Savannah,  per  basket .  25c«  75 

Charleston,  marrow-fat.  per  basket . 1  00®  — 

Charleston,  small,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  ..  E0@1  00 

Lettuce,  Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  60®  75 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Onions.  Eastern,  white,  per  bbl .  60@1  00 

Eastern,  red.  per  bbl .  25@  75 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl .  25@  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  9  ©1  CO 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  2  00®  - 

Parsley.  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  25 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00©2  (0 

Radishes.  Norfbik,  pe^  bbl .  75@l  25 

Rhubarb,  Jersey  and  Balt.,  per  100  bunches.  1  2:  @1  50 

Spinach,  per  bbl  .  .  2  00®2  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  ?5@1  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@i  25 

8tring  beans,  Savanah,  wax.  per  crate . 2  60773  ( 0 

Savanah,  round,  per  basket . 2  60©3  00 

Savanah.  flat,  ner  crate . 2  00(82  60 

Florida,  per  orate .  75@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  box  .  7s@l  00 

Tomatoes.  F'ia.,  per  carrier . 1  ?5@2  00 

Per  crate .  750 1  5  • 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

New,  White,  per  100  hunches .  2  0C<83  00 

Watercresses,  per  100  buncbe« . 1  £0®2  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,580  cans  of  milk, 
238  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  564  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $!  10  a  can  of  40  quaits. 


IHtoUaneoutf  gulmtteittfl. 


Sneezing,  sniffing  and  nagging 

Hay  Fever 

and  Rose  Colds 

are  more  easily  prevented  than  cured — both  g 
yield  to  Booth’s  “  Hyomei,”  the  Australian 
“Dry -Air”  treatment  of  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  etc.,  which 

"CURES  BY  INHALATION.” 

Kattskill  Bay,  East  Lake  George,  N.  Y., 

July  31,  /SQS- 

Inclosed  please  find  $1 .00  for  two  extra  bottles 
of  Hyomei.  I  am  entirely  cured  of  Hay  Fever, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  be  without  your  remedy. 

MRS.  R.  A.  LINENDOLL, 
Mayflower  Cottage. 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and 
destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with 
Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and  after  per¬ 
meating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled 
through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to 
inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief. 

•  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete  in  Sealed 
Case  (see  cut),  Ly  Mail,  Sl.OO,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  ;  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler, 
made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber  (beautifully 
polished),  a  botttle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and 
full  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  still  skep¬ 
tical,  send  your  address ;  my  pamphlet  shall 
prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure. 

Are  you  open  to  conviction  ? 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York 


Cream  Separators. 

SEND  FOR 

BRAND  NEW 

CATALOGUE 
No.  246. 


New  Facts,  New  Results  ; 

New  Machines,  New  Prices. 


A  Practical  Education 

—  IN  — 

Up-to-date  Dairying. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO, 


Branch  OfHees:  General  Offices: 

Elgin,  III.  74  Cortlandt  St„  New  York- 


2,000  BUSHELS 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Wholesale  or  Retail.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Germinating  Qualities  thoroughly  tested. 

H.  W.  DOUGHTEN,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


The  Most 
Invigorating 

Spring 


of  the  day, 
can  be  had  in 
an  ocean  voy¬ 
age  by  the 


Tours 


OLD  DOMINION  LINE 

—  TO  — 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia  Beach 
Richmond,  Va.,  orWashmgion,D.C. 

Good  Meals  !  Good  Appetite  ! 
Pleasant  Company  !  Pure  Air  ! 
Good  Beds  !  Rest ! 

Quiet !  Comfort  ! 

Invigorating  Health  of  Mind  and  Body  ! 

All  these  can  be  secured  by  an  Ocean  trip  of  700 
miles  in  the  short  time  of  Forty-Eight  hours,  at 
the  low  cost  of  $13.00  OR  $14.00,  all  expenses 
included.  1 

Send  for  copy  of  “  PILOT,”  containing 
description  of  short  and  delightful 
trips.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

OLD  DOMINION  S.  S.  CO., 

Pier  26,  North  River,  New  York. 

W.  L.  Guillaudeu,Vice-Pres.  &  Traffic  Mgr 


Apples,  extra,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl.. . 2  50&4  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  tO 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Russet.  Golden,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  75 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  extra,  tancy,  per  quart..  —  <®  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart .  10@  12 

Charleston,  good  to  choice,  per  quart. .  .  14®  15 

N.  O..  good  to  choice.  par  quart .  6®  12 

Norfolk,  fair  to  choice,  per  quart .  9®  14 

GRAS8  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  75@  8  25 

Ttmothv .  S  5U@  4  00 

MEATS— DRE88ED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb _  54®  6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  44®  5 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  34®  4 

8mall,  per  lb . 3  @  4 

Bprlng  lambs,  country  dressed,  each _ 2  50  @5  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  lignt,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Medium,  perlb .  5  @  54 


“BIG  FOUR "  to  ST.  LOUIS. 

“NO  tunnel  route.” 

The  National  Republican  Convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  10,  1896. 
There  will  be  many  thousand  people  in 
that  city  on  that  occasion.  The  “  Big 
Four  ”  offer  to  the  public  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  line  to  St.  Louis 
with  elegant  Through  Wagner  Sleeping 
Car  service  and  unexcelled  Dining  Car 
service  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Washington  and  all  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  cities. — Adv. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVrite 
.Now. 


use,  and  make 
money  selling  this 
article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pulland  its 
fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  lesst  han  string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
atown.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town  Agency 
now.  Completo  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Will  last  a  century.  Saves  l/S  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong, 
and  mouse  proof.  Put  up 
with  4, 5, 6, 8, 10  ft.  rope. 

TIE  <11.,  IP.x  7 1 
Uiiiulilla,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY 


FOR 

New  Dutton 
Mower  Knife 
Grinder. 

Send  for  Specla 
Circular*. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTT  It  It 
CHOICE  OtiEESK,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


On  and  after  May  1,  the  COMMISSION  BUSINESS 
of  E.  H.  PECK  will  be  conducted  by 

M.  N.  EDWARDS  &  GO. 

Mr.  Peck  having  sold  the  business  to  M.  N.  FI)- 
'VAKlis  CO  ,  of  No.  193  DUANE  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IMPROVED 


United  States  Separator. 


Users  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  on  all 
points  that  go  to  make  a  first-class  Separator. 

One  says : 

“We  make  15  per  cent,  more  butter.” 

Another  writes : 

“0.03  of  1  percent,  was  the  test  of  the  skim-milk  to-day, 
running  the  Separator  as  it  runs  every  day.” 

Says  another : 

“  It’s  a  fine  running  machine.  Can  be  easily  turned  with 
one  hand,  and  only  takes  from  3  to  5  minutes  to  clean  it.” 


And  there  are  others,”  hundreds  of  them,  in  our 
special  catalogue.  Have  you  one?  If  not,  ask  for  it  and 
we  will  gladly  send  one. 


We  furnish  the  best  Babcock  Tester,  the  best  Churn, 
as  well  as  the  best  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Cooley  Creamers.  Butter  Packages  of  all  sorts,  Vats, 
Engines  and  Boilers,  and  everything  for  the  Creamery 
and  Dairy. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

ANTHRAX  AND  BLACK  LEG. 

VACCINATION  TO  PREVENT  THEM. 

Several  times  last  summer,  the  papers 
contained  accounts  of  serious  outbreaks 
of  anthrax  among  cattle  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  years  ago,  Pasteur 
advocated  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
by  vaccination  on  about  the  principle 
that  humans  are  treated  to  prevent  small¬ 
pox.  So  far  has  this  been  carried  in 
Europe,  that  we  are  informed  that 
European  live  stock  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  will  not  insure  against  these  diseases 
until  the  animal  has  been  vaccinated. 
In  order  to  learn  what  is  claimed  for 
this  remedy,  The  R.  N.-Y.  interviewed 
Mr.  Harold  Sorby,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Pasteur  remedies  in  this  country. 
This  was  not  done  with  a  view  of  adver¬ 
tising  or  recommending  this  treatment, 
but  merely  to  let  our  readers  know  what 
it  is. 

What-  sort  of  a  disease  is  anthrax  ? 
was  first  asked. 

Anthrax  and  black  leg  are  diseases 
of  the  blood. 

To  what  disease  may  they  be  com¬ 
pared  ? 

In  general,  to  Texas  fever  ;  but, 
Texas  fever  is  communicated  externally, 
while  anthrax  and  black  leg  are  usually 
communicated  internally  ;  that  is,  with 
food,  etc. 

What  is  the  cause  ? 

Anthrax  and  black  leg  are  caused  by 
the  introduction  into  the  system,  usually 
through  the  food,  of  germs,  which  read¬ 
ily  find  their  way  into  the  blood,  and 
there  they  multiply  at  a  fabulous  rate. 
Deaths  from  anthrax  are  sometimes  at- 
tri  buted  to  the  eating  of  poisonous  weeds, 
as  the  ante-mortem  symptoms  often  give 
rise  to  a  supposition  of  poisoning. 

At  what  age  are  the  diseases  most 
likely  to  affect  cattle  ? 

Full-grown  cattle  are  most  suscept¬ 
ible  to  anthrax,  while  black  leg  is  prin¬ 
cipally  confined  to  calves — about  90  per 
cent  of  the  cases  being  among  the  latter. 
Horses,  mules,  sheep  and  goats  are  also 
susceptible  to  anthrax. 

What  proportion  of  American  stock 
may  be  said  to  have  been  afflicted  with 
anthrax  during  the  past  20  years  ? 

The  records  of  cattle  diseases  in  the 
States  are  very  imperfect,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  past  few  years  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  collect  reliable  statis¬ 
tics.  Anthrax  is  an  imported  disease, 
but  black  leg  is  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
Outbreaks  of  anthrax  are  spasmodic. 
When  they  do  occur,  the  animals  in  the 
whole  section  where  it  appears,  may  be 
carried  off,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  threatened  to  occur  in  the  south¬ 
ern  counties  of  New  Jersey  last  summer. 
Black  leg  recurs  pretty  regularly  every 
year,  and  carries  off  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  calves  in  the  large  breeding 
States. 

Are  anthrax  and  black  leg  always 
fatal ? 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  termin¬ 
ate  fatally.  The  first  symptom  is  often 
death,  but  the  animal  may  survive  for 
from  six  hours  to  three  days  after  the 
sickness  has  been  first  noted. 

What  climate  or  condition  of  soil  is 
conducive  to  the  spreading  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  ? 

Anthrax  and  black  leg  are  found  all 
over  the  world,  but  alluvial  soil  is  most 
conducive  to  the  spread  of  the  diseases. 
Anthrax  is  more  generally  found  along 
river  bottoms,  marshy  land  and  dried-up 
ponds.  A  long,  dry  summer,  followed 
by  rain,  favors  the  development  of  the 
germ,  and  outbreaks  of  anthrax  may 
then  be  expected.  Black  leg  may  occur 
anywhere — generally  in  the  fall. 

How  are  they  usually  communicated 
from  one  animal  to  another  ? 

The  ante  and  post-mortem  discharges 
of  the  diseased  animal  contaminate  the 
pasture,  and  so  communicate  the  disease 
to  the  other  animals.  The  germs  also 
readily  enter  scratches  or  abrasions  on 


the  body.  Flies  and  other  insects  are 
also  supposed  to  carry  the  disease. 

Can  anthrax  and  black  leg  be  said  to 
be  as  general  or  likely  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered,  or  as  dangerous  to  the  average 
farmer,  as  tuberculosis  ? 

Anthrax  and  black  leg  are  much  more 
dangerous  than  tubeiculosis,  in  that  they 
run  their  course  much  more  rapidly,  and 
terminate  fatally.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  a  farmer  is  not  likely  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  animal  suffering  from  anthrax 
or  black  leg,  while,  if  not  previously 
tested,  he  may  purchase  a  tuberculous 
cow.  The  danger  with  anthrax  and 
black  leg  is  always  present,  as  anything 
coming  on  to  the  farm  may  introduce  the 
disease.  Anthrax  and  black  leg  are  of  a 
most  treacherous  nature,  and  no  amount 
of  quarantining  will  stop  the  disease  or 
prevent  its  introduction. 

What  sections  of  the  country  are  most 
liable  to  infection  ? 

I  have  authentic  reports  as  to  out¬ 
breaks  of  anthrax  more  or  less  serious 
in  the  following  States  :  Maine,  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Florida, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Texas,  North  Dakota  and  California. 
Black  leg  prevails  in  all  the  breeding 
States,  notably  in  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas,'  Texas,  Indian  Territory 
and  Iowa.  Also  in  Illinois,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York.  Probably,  also, 
in  every  other  State  where  cattle  are 
raised. 

How  can  these  diseases  be  cured  or 
prevented  ? 

The  treatment  of  anthrax  and  black 
leg  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  practi¬ 
cally  impossible,  as  the  disease  runs  its 
course  too  rapidly.  The  removal  of  all 
the  apparently  healthy  animals  from  the 
valley  to  the  mountains,  will  sometimes 
stop  the  disease.  This,  of  course,  is  sel¬ 
dom  practicable,  especially  on  small 
farms.  Moreover,  it  entails  a  heavy  loss, 
as  the  low-lying  pasture,  generally  very 
rich,  cannot  be  used.  There  are  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  that  are  well  known  as  infected 
pasture.  The  old-fashioned  way  of 
setoning  for  black  leg  is  sometimes  re¬ 
sorted  to  with  varying  results.  Anthrax 
and  black  leg  can  both  be  prevented  by 
vaccination,  in  the  same  way  that  pro¬ 
tection  against  smallpox  in  the  human 
being  is  obtained. 

What  is  the  result  of  vaccination  ? 
How  is  the  operation  performed  ? 

Vaccination  consists  in  the  injection 
of  a  few  drops  of  liquid  known  as  an¬ 
thrax  or  black-leg  vaccine,  respectively. 
The  anthrax  vaccine  is  supplied  in  liquid 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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1854- Established  42  Years-1896 


GEM 


STEEL 

THE  OLD 
RELIABLE 


Halladay  Standard,  Halladay 
Geared  and  U.  S.  Solid  Weeel 


WINDMILLS 

GUARANTEED  DECT  UinC 
TO  BE  THE  Dtol  mAUti 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn  Shellers, 
Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters,  Hay¬ 
ing  Tools,  Saw  Tables.  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co. 

113  Water  St.,  Batavia, III. 


Make  Cows  Pay. 

i  Twenty  cows  and  one 

Safety  Hand  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  will  make  more 
butter  than  twenty-five  cows 
and  no  separator.  Sell  five 
cows;  the  money  will  buy  a 
separator  and  you  save  cost 
of  their  keep,  while  the  butter  you  make 
sells  for  two  cents  more  per  pound.  Send 
for  circulars.  Please  mention  this 
paper.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Rutland,  Vt.  West  Chester,  Pa., 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


The  CHAMPION  will 

COOL ^AERATE 

yourmilk  instantly.  Removes 
the  nni mnl  hent  and  cowey 
flavor,  drive  out  all  odors  of 
foul, strong  smelling, or  silo 
foods  and  retard  souring  for 
many  hours.  Circulars  Free, 
ACENTS  WANTED. 


1 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER,  Box  R.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  11.60. 

WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

C.E.  BUCKLEY  & CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 


There  are  no  better 


Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  a  nd  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes  Send  for  catalogue  and 
ragw  prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup- 
plies,  etc  Free. 

^wStar  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0. 


Our  Direct 

MOTION 


smmilO 

- — -"""I  SIMPLE 
[PERKINS]  STRONG, 

- _ _  J  pFFIClENT  j 


Our  wheel  is  constructed  so  as 
to  obviate  bending  or  break¬ 
ing.  Rudder  hastruss  rod  brace 
'Our  regulator  the  best.  All  our 

_ _ \  mills  are  guaranteed.  We  make 

1  other  styles;  steel  and  wood  mills,  steel  tanks.  Ac. 
1  Write  for  our  catalogue,  "  know  ”  before  you  buy. 
IPERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO.  9  Race St.MISM AWAKA,  IND. 


IMPERIAL 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 


niM-i  Uncqualed  in  the  lino  of 

Circulars.  I  ®  Pumping  Wind  Mills. 

We  solicit  the  closest 
investigation.  Also 

Imperial  Galvaniwd 
Steel  I>erriekn.  Iron 
Turbine  ami  Colum¬ 
bia  Sleel  Wind  En¬ 
gl  nea.  Buckeye  Eoree 
and  1.1ft  l*uni|>M.Tanli 
ami  Spray  Humps, 
Well  b  rilling  Jla- 
chines.  Hydrants, 
Street  Washers.  Buck¬ 
eye  I.  a  w  ii  .11  o  w  e  r  ». 
Iron  Fencing.  Cresting  ami  A  roll  1  Icrl  lira! 
Iron  Work  of  all  kinds. 


WIND 

MILL 


WITH  COVERED 

Internal  Gear 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


1AI  llVin  ,SM0NEY  T0  USERS  OF  |%||  ■  |  R 

W I IV  U  Goodhue  Pump  and  Power  Wind  I  w  1 1 L.  tU  9 1 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  18 1- ft. 
New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  mills  for 
rinders,  feed  cutters,  shellers.  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  nulls  in 


and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers,  2  and  3  horse  T  read  Powers; 
Success  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc.  < 


Our  new  150-r 


catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc.  Send  for  it. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  27  Fargo  St..  BATAVIA,  ILLS.I 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

,  “A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE  ” 

■  by  Prof.  F.  W.  t\  OLL  of  the  University  of  Wis., 
j  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now 
|  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  Salem.  O.,  is 
j  unquestionably  the  best  work  yet  introduced  * 
I  on  the  subject.  Includes; 

I-Sibwe  Crops.  II— Silos. 

ni-Silage,  IV-Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Coni  pari  non  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds, 

;  VI— IheSiloin  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  com- 
!  pounded  rations  for  feeding  stock. 

1  They  are  going  rapidly.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day— to-morrow  may  be 
too  late.  IT  IS  FREE. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  In 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind,  mill  machinery.  Elonr 
mill,  built,  roller  or  buhr  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for  ’96. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  pr— 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.WaterSt.. S\ RACUSE.N.Y 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
in  RECORD’S T1GUT-SEAL COVER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  instantly ;  In  9  sizes,  from  lib. 
to  (H).  Wo  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO..  Ill  Main  St ,  Conneaut,  O. 

USED  ALSO  FOR  I, Alii). 


THE  COMMON 
SENSE 


MILK  BOTTLE 


No  rusty  metal  covers  or  twisted  wire 
fasteners,  less  breakage,  and  can  be 
washed  absolutely  clean  and  much  quicker 
than  any  other  milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It  is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest,  and  hestmllk-bottlo  ever  offered 
for  sale  in  any  market.  For  Circulars  and 
Price  Lists,  send  your  address  to 


THATCHER  MFG.  COMPANY.  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


DOES  YOUR  ROOF  LEAK  ? 

One  coat  of  Reeder’s  Cold  Japan  will  fix 
it  for  20  years.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
REEDER'S  COLD  JAPAN  CO.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


fcP  bl 


POULTRY 


4UStuiidurd  breed  slllus- 

trated  &  fully  described 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 
poultrymen  &  intending 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese;  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Bend  6ci  n stamps 
tt  I'nnv  AfiTTmdlpv  Ill. 


Free  Catalogue 


,  of  22  varieties  of  prize  winning 
fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show. 
Every  bird  bears'*^  score  card  by  F.  H.  8hellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W.  E.  Senneff,  Prop.,  Dixon,  Ill. 


IN 


SEND  FOR 

Sample  copy  of 

BEE  CULTURE. 


CLEANINGS 

j  A  Handsomely 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  I 
rFItEE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina. O. 


a^  Catalog,  of  BEE  SUPPLIES 


BEES 

QUEENS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


3  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  lfi  large  pages, 
te  but  diflT.  copies  free  us  samples.  W rite  to-aay. 
1.  W.  York  &  Co.,  ns  Mich.,  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

form.  It  is  injected  into  the  necks  or 
shoulders  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules, 
and  into  the  inside  of  the  thighs  of 
sheep  and  goats.  The  black-leg  vaccine 
is  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and 
is  to  be  mixed  with  water  previous  to 
use.  This  vaccine  can  be  injected  at  the 
tail,  in  the  ear,  or  in  the  shoulder.  In¬ 
oculations  at  the  tail  are  to  be  prefer¬ 
red.  Iloth  vaccines  are  supplied  in  two 
strengths,  known  as  first  and  second 
lymph,  respectively,  the  second  being 
stronger  than  the  first,  the  weaker  (first 
lymph)  being  used  before  the  stronger 
(second  lymph).  Vaccination  causes  no 
perceptible  constitutional  disturbance. 
Horses  and  mules  need  not  be  withheld 
from  their  usual  work.  The  quality  of 
the  milk  from  cows  is  not  affected, 
though  it  may  decrease  in  quantity  for 
a  couple  of  days  after  the  inoculation. 
The  vaccinated  animals  are  rendered 
immune  to  the  respective  diseases. 

At  what  age  should  vaccination  be 
performed  ? 

Young  cattle  can  be  vaccinated  against 
black  leg  at  from  six  months  to  two 
years  of  age.  Cattle,  horses,  mules, 
sheep  and  goats  can  be  vaccinated 
against  anthrax  at  any  time,  or  rather, 
age.  The  spring  is  the  best  season  to 
vaccinate. 

What  is  the  duration  of  immunity  of 
the  vaccinated  animals  ? 

The  immunity  against  anthrax  varies 
according  to  climatic  conditions,  nature 
of  the  pasture,  and  the  general  risk  of 
contagion.  If  the  summers  are  usually 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  pastures  on  alluvial 
soil,  it  would  be  advisable  to  vaccinate 
against  anthrax  every  year.  If  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  less  favorable  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  anthrax  germ,  vaccina¬ 
tion  should  be  practiced  every  two  or 
three  years.  The  older  the  calf,  the  less 
liable  it  is  to  contract  black  leg.  If  in¬ 
oculated  when  six  months  of  age,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  vaccinate  again 
when  two  years  old.  If  vaccinated  at 
from  12  to  18  months,  one  vaccination 
would,  probably,  be  sufficient.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  black  leg  broke  out  in  a  herd,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  vaccinate  all 
cattle  that  had  not  been  vaccinated 
within  18  months.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  whether  an  animal  is  acclimated. 

Should  vaccination  always  be  prac¬ 
ticed  whether  the  disease  has  appeared 
or  not  ?  Or,  would  it  be  necessary  to 
vaccinate  only  when  the  scourge  appears 
in  the  neighborhood  ? 

Owing  to  the  treacherous,  dangerous 
and  fatal  character  of  anthrax,  and  the 
impossibility  of  stamping  it  out  where  it 
has  once  appeared,  it  is  desirable  that 
all  animals  susceptible  to  the  disease 
should  be  vaccinated.  The  disease  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  spread,  and  if  not 
checked  by  effective  preventive  means, 
it  will,  undoubtedly,  become  as  wide¬ 
spread  as  was  the  case  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  Australia 
and  other  countries  before  vaccination 
was  practiced.  The  indifference  shown 
to  vaccination  by  English  farmers  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  great  increase  of  the  disease; 
in  four  years,  the  deaths  had  quintupled. 
Vaccination  has  been  resorted  to  during 
the  past  two  years  with  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  It  is,  however,  with  the 
present  slight  acquaintance  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  with  preventive  veterinary  medi¬ 
cines,  difficult  to  persuade  them  to 
vaccinate  until  they  are  actually  ex¬ 
periencing  a  loss.  Vaccination,  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  effective,  should  be 
practiced  upon  the  healthy  herd.  Herds 
already  decimated  by  the  disease  have 
been  vaccinated,  and  mortality  promptly 
stopped.  This  was  the  case  during  the 
past  year,  notably  in  Vermont,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Texas,  California,  Colorado,  etc.  In  the 
New  Jersey  outbreak  nearly  200  animals 
died  before  vaccination  was  resorted  to, 
while  only  20  died  after  the  first  or 
second  lymph  was  inoculated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  anthrax  and  black  leg 


prevail  quite  extensively  throughout  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
If  we  should  have  a  hot,  dry  summer, 
we  shall  see  a  repetition  of  the  New 
Jersey  experience,  unless  all  the  animals 
in  the  localities  where  anthrax  die 
appear  last  year,  are  vaccinated  in  the 
spring. 

Can  the  ordinary  farmer  perform  the 
operation  himself  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly.  A  practical  cattle¬ 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  could,  in  a 
few  minutes,  understand  the  workings 
of  the  hypodermic  syringe,  while  the 
insertion  of  the  needle  under  the  skin  is 
simplicity  itself.  Naturally,  care  is  re¬ 
quired  in  filling  the  syringe,  regulating 
the  dose  and  injecting  the  vaccine.  But 
the  instructions  that  have  to  be  followed 
are  perfectly  clear.  If  a  competent 
veterinarian  be  available,  and  the  farmer 
be  able  to  afford  to  pay  his  fee,  it  would 
be  advisable,  of  course,  to  have  the  work 
done  by  him.  But  the  operation  is  so 
simple  that  any  man  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  can  safely  perform  it. 

VVbat  would  it  cost,  per  head,  to  vac¬ 
cinate  a  herd  of  25  animals  ? 

Since  cost  depends  upon  quantity  or¬ 
dered,  the  expense  attached  to  vaecinat 
ing  25  animals  would  be  greater  in 
proportion  than  in  vaccinating  1,000. 
Vaccine  for  25  animals  would  cost  $6.25, 
while  the  cost  of  the  vaccine  for  1,000 
would  amount  only  to  $150. 

What  argument  do  you  advance  to  the 
ordinary  farmer  to  show  that  the  vac¬ 
cination  of  his  herd  is  desirable  ? 

If  anthrax  or  black  leg  had  appeared 
in  the  neighborhood  in  the  past  10  years, 
the  farmer  would,  probably,  have  suf 
ficient  recollections  of  the  losses  his 
neighbor  sustained,  to  listen  at  all 
events  to  a  preventive  measure.  I  would 
point  out  to  him,  however,  the  ever¬ 
present  danger  of  an  outbreak.  A  water 
course  will  bring  the  germs  of  the  dis 
ease  50  miles.  Flies,  as  said  above,  will 
carry  the  disease,  and  everything  com¬ 
ing  on  the  farm,  is  liable  to  introduce  it. 

The  question  of  vaccination  really  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  one  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  owner  of,  say,  100  animals,  con¬ 
stantly  runs  the  risk  of  losing  from  20 
to  50  per  cent  of  them,  assuming  that  a 
serious  outbreak  in  a  given  section  oc¬ 
curs  only  once  in  three  years,  and  that 
the  loss  at  that  time  is  only  50  per  cent. 
Allowing  for  changes  of  stock,  we  will 
assume  that  he  vaccinates  100  every  two 
years.  The  vaccine  would  cost  him  $25, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $12.50  per  annum,  or 
$37.50  (on  the  average)  for  three  years. 
This  represents,  say,  the  value  of  one 
animal,  or  one  per  cent  of  his  total  hold¬ 
ing.  Is  it  not  better  to  pay  one  per  cent 
for  three  years,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  50  per  cent  ? 


Sooner  or  Later  a  neglected  Cold  will  develop 
a  constant  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  failing 
strength,  and  wasting  of  flesh,  all  symptomatic  of 
some  serious  lung  affection,  which  may  bo  avoided 
or  palliated  by  using  in  time  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless 
Sanative.— Adr. 


Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 


_ _  Br.UEPOlNT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15.  1894. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  Is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’sSpavln 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsoen. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  SURE 


Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16, 18£8. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Cu  rb  <  on  two 
horses  and  it  is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  Buttle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
DR.  li.  J.  KRNDALD  COMPANY, 


ENOSBUROH  FALLS.  VT. 


A  REAL  REMEDY 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


one  that  CURES 
Curbs,  Splints,  Colic, 
all  Lamenesses,  Shoe 
Boils,  Contracted 
and  Knotted  Cords, 
Callous  of  all  kinds, 
Strained  Tendons, 
Scratches,  etc.,  will 1 
be  found  in 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

1  the  only  standard  Horse  Remedy  in  the  world. 

1  Doesn’t  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Warranted  to 
l  locate  lameness  by  remaining  moist  on  part 
,  affected;  the  rest  dries  out. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  is  a  safe  cure  for 
'all  pain,  conquers 'Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 

I  Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc.  Sample  of  either  Klixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

I  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Klixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent,  charges  paid,  by 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

1  37  K  Beverly  St.,  -  BOSTON,  MASS 


Reduces  MILK  &  FLESH  R  FLIES 

NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SOKES  on  UOKSE 

or  COW  (X  inoro  milk.) 

ISHOO-FLY1 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  37  States.  If  your 
dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  50c.  ami  our  agent  in 
your  State  will  express  one  quart.  $1.50  per  gal.  1  gal¬ 
lon  lasts  animals  a  season.  Agents  wanted. 
SHOO-UA  Ilttc.  CO,,  1005  Fuirinount  Avc.,  l’iiilailrlphla. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


COOPER 

Will 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by  -w- 

Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex.  Ill 
100  gal.  pkl.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Exchange.  N.  Y.  City. 


Heals  fresh  cuts  without  a  scar, 
and  cures  old  sores  and  lameness 
Inflamed  Udder  (Garget)  cured  in 
12  itrs.  Also,  cures  Rheumatism 
in  pigs  and  other  animals.  Nobad 
smell  or  stain;  fully  guaranteed 
50c.  a  box,  postpaid.  PASTEURA 
MEDICINE  CO..  Chittenango.N.  V. 


A  SOLID 
LINIMENT 
FOR  MAN 
OR  BEAST 

OIL  MEAL 

w  ■  “For  Uorses.  Cows, 

Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc. 

Health,  Strength,  Produc¬ 
tive  Power  to  animals.  For 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  or  Meal 
and  White  Lead  ask  for“Thompson’s.”or  address  mfrs. 
17  W.  Diamond  8t., Allegheny,  Pa.,  THOMPSON  &  CO. 


/Our  old) 
V  Process/ 


LINSEED 


OIL 


andVVhlte  Lead 
Makes  paint  last  for  years 
on  House,  Barn.  Fence. &e 
“  Ready  Mixed "  paints 
are  doubtful  quality. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calclte,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


0 


BR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  It.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


FOOD. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  Is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  line,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can ;  $3  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO.. 
20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hew  $5  Green  Bone  Cutter. 

Cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  Green 
Bones,  per  minute  by  hand.  'Excels 
them  all  in  ease  and  flneness  of  cut. 
$5  with  crank,  $7  with  balance  wheel 
in  place  of  crank.  Get  special  circulars. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


mmiOH  ill  aTBAr.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2)£  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

FAD  Oil  C— 15  A.  J.  C.  C.  .Jerseys,  1  to  15 
lUfl  OHLCi  months  old,  solid  fawns,  St.  Lam¬ 
bert  and  Pedro  strains;  very  choice.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  ponltry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thokndalk,  Chester  Co., Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 


Stock  Farms, Greene, 

- - - - -  N.  Y.,  J.  D.  Van  Valken- 

bnrgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ramhouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Pelted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-Cbina,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

For  a  HOLIDAY  after  hurry  of  Spring  work,  COME 
and  see  at  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J.  Young  litters  never 
better. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
Guernsey  Breeders  will  do  well  to  advise  mo  what  they 
have  to  sell.  NEED  fresh  cows  and  heifer  calves. 

Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
.and  prices  will  please  you; 
takingorders  now.  to  bo  filled 
L  ,  ,  — „  when  pigs  are  eight  weeks, 
mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


■—Purebred  POLAND- 
G’HINA  PIGS. 

Ejarpis  for  Hatching. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  H.  GATES  He  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


Pfll  A  N  n  nHINA<J~Lar*e  8trains-  reg’d  stock. 

•  ULnllU  UlllllMO  Young  stock  a  specialty. 
Price  right.  ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Lane.  Co., Pa. 


Poultry 


W.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machias,  N.  Y 


RARE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE.-8how  Birds.  Breeding 
8tock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  Orangeville  Pa 


,J.  D.  Soudor,  Telford,  Pa.  All  var.  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Eggs,  $1  ty  16,  $3  52.  Fine  col.  cat.  4o.,  cir.  free. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS,  beet  layers  on  earth  !  R.-C. 
15  eggs,  $1.50.  MYRA  V.  NORYS,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


CCftin  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
Otnu  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Pekin  Duck  Eggs. 

For  hatching.  $1  per  dozen. 

T.  GREINER,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 

by  son  of  Champ  Christopher.  Other 
sires  and  dams  from  Reg.  and  Imp. 
stock.  Pups  shipped  safely  to  dis¬ 
tant  points.  FRED.  G.  BOWMAN 
Springboro,  Pa. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Don’t  You  Want  a  Guernsey  ? 

A  ft  I  I  I  I  F*  A I  ft  P  I  11  A  ft  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  tf  ntizl  rrnnin  «iv>  n  mamI  1.  _ _ 1  ,,  ^ 


COMMENCE  IN  A  SMALL  WAY 


and  grow  up  a  registered  herd  at  a  small  expense 
The  increase  of  my  herd  for  sale.  All  bred  from 
select  and  tested  dams.  For  richness  as  well  as 
color  I  have  the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  in  America.  A  few  grand  young  registered  heifers 
three  and  four  years  old,  coming  iu,  at  prices  from  $85  to  $100  each.  Two  extra  heifer  calves  one  four 
weeks,  one  six  months,  price  $80  and  $50  each.  Write  your  wants  to 

ORATOR  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Countv,  N.  Y. 


IS  THE  BEST. 


Especially  adapted  to  operating  with  water 
alone.  The  cans  have  the  largest  cooling  surface,  and  are  the 
easiest  cleaned.  Arranged  in  pairs,  with  large  space  between  and 
at  the  rear  of  them,  thus  Insuring  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milk 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  cream.  The  Peerless  embodies 
everything  that  is  desirable  in  a  creamery  for  the  dairy  or  family. 
Got  It  and  you  get  the  best.  a/*caito  \if  a  kt i~ r\ 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  nb tn  / o  W AN  i  tU. 

A.  H.  REID,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Elgin,  Ill. 
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Humorous. 


An  American  naval  officer,  wishing  to 
bathe  in  a  Ceylon  river,  asked  a  native 
to  show  him  a  place  where  there  were 
no  alligators.  The  native  took  him  to  a 
pool  close  to  the  estuary.  The  officer 
enjoyed  his  dip  ;  while  drying  himself, 
he  asked  his  guide  why  there  were  never 
any  alligators  in  that  pool.  “  Because, 
sah,”  the  Cingalese  replied,  “they  plenty 
’fraid  of  shark  !” — Youth's  Companion. 

A  LITTLE  girl  went  with  her  mother  to 
see  a  lady  who  was  an  assiduous  col¬ 
lector  of  china,  and  in  whose  parlor 
were  cabinets  filled  with  her  trophies, 
besides  odd  plates  and  dishes  bearing 
indisputable  marks  of  age  which  hung 
in  conspicuous  places  on  the  walls.  The 
child  sat  quietly  during  the  long  call, 
and  while  her  mother  and  the  china  col 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


V'L  “BONNIE” 


Lightest  Draft.  Lowest  Elevator. 


Shrewd  buyers  will  send  for  our  1896  Annual.  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  best 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  P»., 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  IV.  Y. 


We  Deliver 
Freight  Paid 
to  any  Railroad 
Station. 


Also,  Hand  or 
One-Horse 
Steel 

Lawn  Rollers. 


Will  Distribute 
Spring  Grain, 
Grass  Seed 
or  Dry 
Fertilizers. 

Over  6,000 
in  Use  show 
No  Failure 


lector  talked  of  matters  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest,  she  looked  about  her  with  big, 
wondering  eyes.  “Mamma,”  she  said 
thoughtfully,  as  she  was  getting  ready 
for  bed  that  night,  “don’t  you  feel  sorry 
for  poor  Mrs.  Haskell,  without  any 
kitchen  ?”  “Without  any  kitchen,  child, 
what  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  her  mother. 
“  Why,  didn’t  you  see  ?”  asked  the  little 
girl,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise.  “  She 
has  to  keep  all  her  dishes  in  the  parlor.” 
— Philadelphia  Record. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Bubal  Nkw-Yobkeb. 


BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  AVIIOLKSA  MI  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VIC  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Ciranjtc  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  No.  5140  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  In  every  town  In  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods,  l.i BEHAI.  Thumb;  Good 
Incomes,  big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees. 
2ftc.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  a  !4- pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  till) 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  BUBAL. 


1HIUTCB  -New  England  Farmer,  marrled.no 
WA11ICU  children,  desires  situation  as  fore¬ 
man,  Vegetable  or  Stock  Karin  Eight  yeais  In  last 
place,  ?0u  acres.  Had  full  charge.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  Age  37;  wife.  32. 

D.  F.  K..  P  O.  Box  234,  Ilighlandvllle,  Mass. 


JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY,  RARITAN,  N.  J. 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  tlielr  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  how'  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


DO  you  see  those  6-inch  tires?  that  low,  flat  platform,  7  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  long?  that  solid  wheel 
which  never  picks  up  mud?  the  short  turn  the  wagon  makes?  Wouldn’t  you  like  one  on  your 
farm?  We’d  like  to  place  it  there.  THE  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


STEEL 


HANDY  WAGONS. 

The  lubor  Havers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  34 
inches  high.  You  save  the  liftt  that  saves 
your  back  Wheels  have  4-incn  tire 

JUSTTHETHING 

for  hauling  over  the  farm.  Is  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fodder,  Wood, 

Manure,  etc.  We  Make  Metal 

WHEELS  FOR  WAGONS 
AND  TRUCKS. 

All  Sizes— fit  uny  skein....  1 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.  Havana,  Ills. 


Our  hnndy 
wagons  are 
to  carry  2  tone.  We  tell  more 
about  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


Metal  Wagon  Wheels. 

Made  to  fit.  any  standard  size  skein 
or  axle  Every  farmorshould  have  a 
set  of  low  wheels  with  wide  tires. 
They  save  labor,  time  and  money; 
also  help  to  solve  the  “Good  Bonds” 
problem.  They  are  Strong,  Cheap 
and  Durable.  Send  to  the  A  KNOLL 
METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  30,  New 
London  ().,  for  circular  and  price 
also  for  the  wheels. 


Made  formerly  by  D.  S.  Morgan  <fc  Co.,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  and  recently  purchased  by  us,  lsone 
of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  invented 
for  use  in  culture  of  grapes  and  berries,  and  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows,  the  grape  hoe 
will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds  that  remain 
under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and  posts, 
and  will  thoroughly'  stir  the  soil  close  to  the 
vines.  The  Hoe  is  guided  in  and  out  around 
post  and  vine  by  the  Disc  Castor  Wheel,  to 
which  the  handle  Is  attached.  The  horse  Is 
hitched  to  one  side  of  the  pole,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  hoe  to  work  under  the  vines  or 
bushes,  and  without  injury  to  them  from  horse 
or  whiltletree.  Thesavingin  tlmeand  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool.  We  can  refer 
to  some  of  the  most  successful  grape  and  berry 
growers  In  the  country. 

Write  for  further  information,  and  Cata¬ 
logue  R,  of  all  our  implements. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  H.  Y. 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
it  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
the  machine  will  doin  two  minutes.  Sent  toany  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
Oldest  Afanufnclurers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Koj  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


PC  7 C BUGGY  WHEELS 
OOif  3  WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don’t  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Getour  prices,  dan  fur¬ 
nish  any  size  with  axle., 

.  I  red,  boxed  nud  painted. 

WILMINCTON  WHEEL  CO,, 

401  Union  St..  Wilminflto  <o  il. 

- feb¬ 


rile  Perfection  Mower  Knifp  ^nder, 


TUT 


SIKST. 


SIMPLEST, 


r  »  nost  practical 
c?,hnd  ever  ln- 
•V.ted  fordretsing 
At* -id  grinding  Mow¬ 
ing  Machine.  Har- 
vester  and  Slcale 
Knives. 


First  order  from 
nnv  town  ‘■ecu res  a 
Grinder  at  Agents’ 
prices  &  the  ageney. 


BOSS  It BOS., 


PATBNTEb  august  21, 1894.  Worcester.  Mass. 


DO YOU HAULi 

Hay.  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps.  Stones, 

Apples  from  the  orchard.  Siluge  corn  5 
from  the  field — Oh! anything?  ♦ 

Tf1need*a  “HANDY”  FARM  TRUCK  ♦ 


Entirely  of  Steel. 
Light  and  \  /  l  That  makes  it  cheap, . 
STRONC.  V^L^J^isn’t  that  what  you 
have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  “HANDY”  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS.  • 
Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  i  inpie-  ♦ 
ment  dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  • 
Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  t 


Vi 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro* 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Brie  call  atten- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 
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jt;.  QUESTION — Who  invented  the 
first  successful  Reaper? 

4*  ANSWER -Cyrus  Hall  McCor 
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ANSWER  —Cyrus  Hall 
mick,  in  the  year  1831. 

Q. — Who  builds  the  best  grain  and 
grass-cutting  machinery  at  the 
present  time? 

A. — The  McCormick  Harvesting 
Machine  Co. 

Q. — Were  their  machines  operated 
in  the  World’s  Fair  field  tests? 
A. — They  were. 

Q. — Were  the  machines  of  their 
competitors  so  operated? 

A. — They  were  not. 

Q— Why? 

A. — Because  they  were  afraid  of 
the  McCormick. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  the  world’s 
annual  supply  of  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines  is  made  by  McCormick  ? 
A. — About  one-third. 

Q.— Why  did  the  farmers  of  the 
world  buy  60,000  McCormick 
Mowers  in  1895? 

A. — Because  the  McCormick  No. 
4  Steel  Mower  is  the  best  grass 
cutter  ever  built — that’s  why. 
The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Klevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower, 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago. 

Agents  Everywhere. 
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EPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,  *2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  level 
01  regular  tread.  - -  111  ’■ 

Get 
->ur 

prices  _ 

•nd  CataT 
logue  of  •  __ 

Sweep  Powers,  _ 

band  and  power  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters,  ___ 

Feed  Mills,  3tcel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mo, Wood 
Saws,  Kugincs— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 
8.  8.  ME88JLNUKK  Jk  SON.  TAT  \  M  Y\  A* A. 
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SUMMER  FORAGE  FOR  SHEEP. 

A  TON  OF  LAMB  ON  FOUR  ACRKS. 

Great  Value  of  Sorghum  for  Sheep  Pasture. 

On  one  acre  of  land  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station,  last  season,  we  pastured  six  sheep  and  ten 
lambs  for  nearly  53 4  months.  On  three  acres  of  the 
same,  or  a  little  less  than  that  amount,  we  pastured 
65  sheep  and  lambs  for  about  three  months,  and  on 
poor  land  at  that.  But  the  season  was  favorable. 
From  the  one  acre  of  land,  more  than  550  pounds  of 
lamb  were  obtained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gains  made 
by  the  old  sheep,  their  dams,  between  the  opening 
and  the  close  of  the  pasturing  season.  The  mutton 
thus  grown  was  good  in  quality,  and  while  it  was 
being  grown,  the  land  was  improving  on  the  surface, 
at  lea&t,  rather  than  deteriorating. 

All  the  plots  referred  to  below,  contained  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre.  From  the  plot  sown  to  Winter 
rye  in  the  autumn,  followed  by  corn  and  rape  sown 
together,  past¬ 
ure  was  ob¬ 
tained  suffi¬ 
cient  to  last 
one  sheep  for 
409%  days. 

That  sown  to 
peas  and  oats 
followed  by 
rape,  pastured 
one  sheep  for 
407%  days. 

That  sown  to 
corn  and  rape 
furnished  food 
for  one  sheep 
for  523%  days. 

Another  plot 
sown  to  Winter 
rye  followed  by 
corn  and  rape, 
furnished  food 
for  one  sheep 
for  487%  days. 

The  plot  sown 
to  Winter  rye 
in  the  autumn, 
followed  by 
sorghum,  fur¬ 
nished  food  for 
one  sheep  for 
641%  days.  A 
plot  with  rape 
only  sown  early 
in  the  season, 
brought  food 
for  one  sheep 
for  376%  days.  Some  of  these  results  may  seem  in¬ 
credible.  To  me  they  would  have  appeared  so  one 
year  ago.  But  one  cannot  doubt  the  correctness  of 
what  he  has  seen,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  land  which  produced  this  pasture,  was  not  half  so 
fertile  as  much  of  the  land  of  the  western  prairies, 
the  vision  of  immense  flocks  of  sheep  rises  up  before 
us  as  we  look  on  into  the  coming  days  of  the  near 
future. 

Of  course  the  pasturing  of  the  plots  was  by  the 
system  of  alternation.  The  sheep  were  put  upon  one 
plot  until  it  was  eaten  down,  and  they  were  then 
changed  to  another.  When  one  plot  was  eaten  down, 
it  was  then  harrowed  in  nearly  all  instances,  to  free 
it  from  weeds,  and  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  and  in  some  instances,  it  was  reseeded  with  an¬ 
other  crop.  On  two  or  three  occasions,  it  was  disked 
before  sowing  another  crop,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rye, 
followed  by  the  corn  and  sorghum,  it  was  plowed 
before  sowing  the  sorghum. 


The  crops  that  gave  the  best  returns  relatively,  were 
rye  followed  by  corn  and  rape,  and  by  sorghum  ;  but 
the  plots  which  grew  peas  and  oats  in  the  one  instance, 
followed  by  rape,  and  rape  only  in  the  other  instance, 
gave  excellent  results.  Corn  and  rape,  also,  furnished 
a  large  amount  of  food  ;  but  the  weak  point  about 
corn  is  that  it  does  not  grow  up  again  when  eaten 
off.  Of  all  the  plants  grown,  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
that  will  produce  so  much  summer  pasture  as  sorghum. 
When  eaten  off,  it  will  grow  up  again  and  again,  and 
to  say  that  the  sheep  are  fond  of  it,  is  to  put  it  mildly. 

The  plots  were  photographed  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  sketches  thus  taken  will  appear  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  which  is  now  almost  ready.  This  bulletin  will 
give  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the  experiment. 
The  photograph,  Fig.  Ill,  represents  sheep  pasturing 
on  sorghum  of  the  second  growth.  It  will  be  readily 
apparent  that,  where  the  pasture  is  abundant,  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  sketch,  the  sheep  are  not  likely  to 
fare  badly  on  a  food  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  It 


will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  sorghum  is  shooting 
into  the  head  ;  but  it  was  all  eaten  by  the  sheep  right 
down  to  the  ground. 

Of  all  the  plants  tried,  those  possessed  of  most 
promise  are  Winter  rye.  rape,  peas  and  oats  followed 
by  rape  and  sorghum.  Corn  is  also  good,  but  as  stated 
before,  it  does  not  grow  up  a  second  time.  In  the 
West,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  everywhere,  rape  and 
sorghum  will  prove  of  inestimable  service  in  provid¬ 
ing  summer  forage  for  sheep  ;  one  of  these  is  the 
complement  of  the  other.  I  had  not  been  long  out 
West  before  I  noticed  that  rape  would  not  fulfill  quite 
the  same  mission  as  it  did  in  Ontario,  and  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  turnips  do  not  flourish  with  us  as  they  do  in 
Ontario,  although  in  all  parts  of  Minnesota  they  can 
be  profitably  grown.  The  hot  and  dry  weather  of 
midsummer  is  not  so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  rape 
at  that  season  as  is  the  moister  and  somewhat  cooler 
weather  of  Ontario.  But  sorghum  is  at  its  best  just 
at  that  particular  season.  It  revels  in  hot  weather, 


and  it  stands  drought  well.  These  two,  then,  alone 
would  carry  the  flocks  through  the  whole  season 
without  the  aid  of  other  plants. 

It  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  sowed  a  piece 
of  sorghum  for  sheep  pasture  in  the  spring  of  1895. 
Those  who  thought  they  knew,  said  that,  if  put  in  the 
grain  drill,  the  weeds  would  choke  it.  And  so  they 
will  when  put  in  by  those  who  don’t  know  how  to 
prepare  the  land.  And  reports  were  rife  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  as  to  the  dangers  attending  the  past¬ 
uring  of  second-growth  sorghum  with  cattle.  If  it 
killed  cattle  sometimes,  why  not  sheep  also  ?  And  so 
it  may.  I  do  not  regard  this  point  as  conclusively 
settled.  VVe  have  grown  it  only  for  pasture  for  a 
single  season.  This  point  once  conclusively  settled, 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  sorghum  will  yet 
prove  the  greatest  gift  that  a  kind  Providence  ever 
gave  to  the  American  flock  master. 

The  system  of  thus  growing  summer  forage  for 
sheep,  is  applicable  to  every  section  of  this  great 

country,  from 
the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to 
Canada,  men 
can  adopt  it  in 
one  form  or  an- 
other.  The 
plants  that  will 
be  found  the 
most  suitable 
in  one  section, 
will  not  always 
prove  the  most 
suitable  in  an¬ 
other.  But  the 
principle  which 
underlies  the 
system  will  be 
the  same.  In 
every  place, 
some  plants 
will  be  found 
eminently 
adapted  to  the 
growth  of  sum¬ 
mer  forage,  and 
those  engaged 
in  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  cannot 
find  out  at  too 
early  a  date, 
which  plants 
will  best  suit 
the  purpose. 

Of  course,  it 

is  not  intended  that  these  crops  shall  entirely  super¬ 
sede  pasture  ;  they  should  rather  be  made  to  supple¬ 
ment  it.  We  ought  to  have  grass  pasture,  and  in 
nearly  all  instances  it  should  be  our  mainstay,  but 
we  ought,  also,  to  have  other  pastures,  green,  succu¬ 
lent  and  abundant,  to  supplement  the  grass  pastures. 

Sheep  may  be  carried  over  such  seasons  on  the  soil¬ 
ing  system  ;  but  think  of  ihe  labor  involved  !  Why 
undertake  so  much  labor  when  there  is  another  and  a 
better  way  ?  Sheep  waste  very  little  of  the  food  while 
they  are  on  pasture,  unless  allowed  on  it  when  it  is 
wet ;  and  it  is  also  better  for  them  to  go  out  and  gather 
food  for  themselves  than  to  have  it  brought  to  them. 

Every  farmer  who  keeps  sheep  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  should  grow  more  or  less  of  summer  forage 
for  them,  and  those  who  have  large  flocks,  should 
grow  it  in  ample  supply.  One,  two  or  thi*pe  kinds 
should  suffice  any  season,  and  any  surplus  e,uld  be 
utilized  in  improving  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
Minnesota  Exp.  Station-  [I’BOf  J  tuqmas  huaw, 
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THE  BUTTERMAKER' S  SHARE. 

A  Virginia  Dairyman's  Problem. 

TIIE  QUESTION. 

A  party  exjiects  to  make  butter  lor  two  neighbors,  furnishing 
all  the  tools,  separator,  etc.,  and  also  packages,  if  return  pack¬ 
ages  be  used.  There  will  be  about  20  cows.  The  owners  of  the 
cows  are  to  have  all  the  milk  returned,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of 
marketing,  such  as  freight,  ice,  packages,  if  not  returned,  and 
commission,  if  any.  The  aim  is  to  make  a  fancy  article  bringing 
not  less  than  25  cents  per  pound.  What  per  cent  of  the  net  re¬ 
turns  should  the  buttermaker  have  ?  It  will  not  take  nearly  all 
his  time,  but  the  best  part  of  it,  and  he  will  have  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  the  milk  of  the  two  neighbors.  a.  f.  a. 

Claremont,  Va. 

THE  ANSWERS. 

From  15  to  20  Per  Cent. 

If  the  maker  take  the  milk  by  the  Babcock  test,  and 
make  the  butter  as  a  part  of  his  routine  of  dairying1, 
he  could  do  the  work  for  10  per  cent,  possibly  a  little 
less.  If  he  must  make  a  separate  and  special  job  of 
the  milk  of  the  20  cows,  and  lose  odds  and  ends  of 
time  in  consequence,  he  would  hardly  get  fair  pay  at 
less  than  15  to  20  per  cent,  depending  on  conditions 
not  stated  in  the  query.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 

Delaware. 

Is  It  Not  Too  Small  Business  ? 


buttermaker  until  five  o’clock  m  the  afternoon, 
with,  of  course,  time  for  the  delivery  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  express.  The  great  trouble  is  that  we 
can  hardly  afford  to  pay  an  expert  to  make  butter 
from  20  cows.  The  cost  per  pound  will  decrease 
almost  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  pounds  made 
increases.  The  question  of  fuel  ought  not  to  exceed 
10  cents  per  day,  unless  when  the  room  requires  to  be 
heated.  After  a  rather  careful  calculation,  I  estimate 
the  probable  fair  cost  of  making  5,000  pounds  of 
butter  per  year  to  be  : 


Dairy  house,  cost  $200,  rental  10  per  cent . 

Engine  $125,  separator  $150,  tools  $50.  at  20  per  cent. . 

One-half  time  of  man  at  $30  per  month . 

Butter  carriers  $20,  at  50  per  cent . 

Fuel . . . 

Parchment  paper . 

color . . 

Salt . . 


$20.00 
65.00 
180  00 
10.00 
40.00 
5.00 
2.50 
3.00 


Total  cost . $325.50 

To  make  10,000  pounds  would  not  cost  $50  additional. 
New  York.  .tared  van  wagenen,  ,jr. 


WHAT  THE)  SAT. 

Homemade  Swill  Truck.  —  I  have  a  homemade 
swill  truck  which  I  like  better  than  the  one  illus¬ 
trated  some  time  ago.  I  bought  an  oil  barrel,  knocked 


tin.  The  cover  was  removed  from  the  box,  and  a  lath 
nailed  on  the  side  of  the  opening  which  was  to  be  the 
bottom.  Par  enough  above  this  so  that  the  fowls 
could  drink  from,  but  not  get  into,  the  pan  inside,  a 
second  lath  was  fastened  by  a  nail  through  one  end 
to  act  as  a  hinge,  and  a  nail  on  the  other  side  for  the 
jath  to  rest  on.  An  ordinary  bread  pan  supplied  the 
drinking  vessel.  The  box  is  nailed  securely  to  abeam 
a  foot  or  more  from  the  ground,  and  an  upturned  box 
supplies  a  platform  on  which  the  birds  stand  while 
drinking. 

The  other  arrangement  is  made  by  cutting  away 
two  inches  or  more  in  depth  and  about  three-quarters 
the  circumference,  of  a  tomato  or  other  tin  can.  The 
part  which  is  not  cut  is  perforated  with  two  or  three 
nail  holes  so  that  it  will  hang  on  the  wall  securely. 

I'  fatten  the  cut  edges  so  that  they  will  not  injure  the 
birds.  For  chicks,  a  tall  salmon  can,  cut  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  bottom,  answers  nicely.  These 
drinking  cups  should  be  hung  high  enough  so  that 
the  birds  cannot  scratch  dirt  into  them,  and  platforms 
should  be  arranged  under  them  so  that  they  are  easy 
of  access.  __ _ _  s.  a.  little. 

THE  FOOD  FOR  DUCKS. 


I  have  been  solicited  to  do  the  same  thing,  but 
could  never  figure  it  out  to  be  profitable  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  as  the  amount  was  so  small  that  too  much  time 
was  occupied  for  the  amount  of  butter.  We  will 
assume  that  the  cows  make,  on  the  average,  20  pounds 
per  day ;  it  would,  undoubtedly,  take  A.  F.  A.  about 
three  hours  to  do  the  work.  He  must  decide  what 
his  time  is  worth,  also  the  wear  on  machinery,  etc., 
and  then,  if  he  have  nothing  further  to  occupy  his 
time  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  depend  upon  the  making 
of  the  20  pounds  of  butter  to  maintain  himself,  it 
would  leave  a  small  share  for  the  owners  of  the  cows. 
But  if,  like  myself,  he  have  plenty  to  do  aside  from 
the  dairy  work,  he  then  could  afford  to  make  the 
butter  cheaper  ;  or,  in  other  words,  make  the  butter 
for  from  five  to  six  cents  per  pound.  However,  I  do 
not  think  that  he  would  make  money  very  fast, 
neither  do  I  see  how  the  neighbors  can  afford  to  give 
any  more.  But  should  he  confine  himself  to  just  the 
two  neighbors  ?  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  make  it 
profitable  to  both  parties.  Could  A.  F.  A.  get  more 
milk  so  as  to  occupy  all  of  the  time,  he  then  could  do 
the  work  cheaper.  However,  I  prefer  to  let  my  ma¬ 
chinery  stand  idle  when  not  at  work  for  myself, 
rather  than  run  it  on  so  small  a  margin.  If  A.  F.  A. 
set  out  on  the  venture,  I  hope  that  he  will  report  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  later,  that  we  may  all  know  how  he  is 
satisfied,  also  how  his  patrons  are  pleased,  as  such 
questions  and  answers  are  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  paper,  for  they  show  actual  experience. 

New  York.  a.  d.  baker. 

Should  be  Paid  by  the  Pound. 

It  would  be  a  far  better  way  to  have  no  shares  about 
it,  but  pay  a  certain  rate  per  pound  for  all  butter 
made.  If  this  man  do  all  the  work  and  pack  the 
butter,  he  should  have  three  cents  a  pound  for  all 
butter  made,  and  made  ready  to  ship.  While  butter 
goes  up  in  price,  or  down  as  the  case  may  be,  the  man 
who  makes  the  butter  has  to  put  in  an  average  amount 
of  work  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is  as  much  work  to 
make  a  pound  of  10-cent  as  of  25-cent  butter.  Most 
men  would  as  soon  make  40  pounds  of  butter  as  10 
when  they  go  at  it.  I  would  advise  these  farmers  and 
others  to  add  to  the  cow  population  of  that  neighbor¬ 
hood,  so  that  there  will  be,  at  least,  100  cows  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  man’s  creamery,  and  not  only  be  more 
profitable  to  him,  but  to  themselves  as  well,  and 
make  of  it  a  business  that  has  size  enough  to  it  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  for  this  man  to  do  a  full 
day’s  work,  and  not  take  the  best  part  of  his  time. 
°ki°-  JOHN  GOULD. 

The  Cost  Figured  Out. 

Of  course,  the  buttermaker’s  share  will  have  to  be 
very  largely  determined  by  circumstances.  If  the 
buttermaker  is  an  expert  and  has  all  the  business 
qualifications  necessary  to  make  butter  bring  25 
cents  per  pound  in  these  times,  his  time  ought  to  be 
worth  $50  to  $00  per  month,  the  wages  of  a  first-class 
creameryman.  The  separators,  engine,  churn  and 
tools  should  be  charged  a  rent  of  20  per  cent  annually 
to  pay  first  cost  and  wear.  Return  packages  are,  as  I 
know  to  my  sorrow,  so  liable  to  breakage,  loss  and,  I 
am  afraid,  deliberate  theft,  that  they  will  not,  on  the 
average,  last  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  if  the 
distance  be  long,  not  that ;  so  they  should  pay  a 
rental  of  50  per  cent  annually.  The  most  difficult  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  we  are  employing  an  expensive 
man  to  do  a  little  work.  One  important  point  is, 
How  valuable  can  his  time  be  made  when  not  at 
buttermaking  ?  The  milk  of  20  cows  should  be  sep¬ 
arated,  and  everything  cleaned  up  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  at  10  o’clock  on  the  days  when 
churningjas  done,  and  then  he  should  be  done  as  a 


HOMEMADE  SWILL  TRUCK  AND  FRAME.  Flo.  112. 


out  one  head  and  bored  a  hole  opposite  the  bung  hole 
and  of  the  same  size.  Then,  at  a  blacksmith’s,  I  got 
two  old  buggy  wheels  with  boxes  in,  and  the  iron 
part  of  a  buggy  axle,  and  had  the  blacksmith  take  a 
piece  out  of  the  axle  and  shorten  it  so  that  it  meas¬ 
ured  two  feet  nine  inches  between  the  hubs.  I  had 
the  axle  for  two  inches  back  of  each  shoulder,  rounded, 
it  being  square,  and  shoved  it  through  the  holes  in 
the  barrel,  until  the  ends  were  at  equal  distances 
from  the  barrel ;  then  I  wedged  all  around  the  axle 
with  some  soft  wood,  such  as  pine.  Then  I  made  a 
frame,  see  2,  Fig.  112,  two  feet  eight  inches  from  out¬ 
side  to  outside,  in  width,  and  which  may  be  of  any 
length  desired.  Two  irons,  3,  Fig.  112,  of  the  right 
length  to  bend  around  the  axle,  were  bolted  to  the 
frame.  I  next  put  on  the  wheels,  and  the  thing  was 
done.  I  can  put  in  11  pailfuls  of  swill,  and  if  pains 
be  taken  to  wedge  water-tight,  I  can  fill  it  three- 


TWO  DRINKING  VESSELS  FOR  POULTRY.  Fig.  113. 


fourths  full  or  more.  To  empty,  tip  tt^e  barrel  and 
pour  out,  as  the  axle  turns  in  the  wheels  and  frame. 
Here  is  the  cost : 


1  barrel  at  store . $0  70 

2  wheels  at  50  cents .  ]  00 

1  axle  and  work . .  50 

2  axle  irons  and  2  braces . ..."  50 

Bolts,  etc .  30 

Total  cost . ‘ . $3  00 


I  throw  in  the  labor  for  a  good  cause.  From  our 
dooryard  to  the  hogpen,  is  200  feet.  For  eight 
months  of  the  year,  my  wife  was  carrying  out  the 
swill,  if  we  men  folks  were  away.  There  was  an 
average  of  12  pails  a  day  for  somebody.  Walking  the 
200  feet  12  times  over,  or  2,400  feet  a  day,  in  eight 
months,  counting  20  days  to  a  month,  gives  us  208 
days,  and  499,200  feet  in  a  year.  In  25  years,  this 
amounts  to  12,481,000  feet  or  2,364  miles  walking  ;  at 
30  miles  a  day,  this  would  occupy  nearly  79  days. 

In  25  years,  one  might  have  to  expend  $15  for  trucks 
and  repairs.  Any  one  who  carried  the  swill  would 
earn  about  20  cents  a  day.  Young  married  man,  do 
you  wish  your  wife  to  work  for  20  cents  a  day  and 
board  herself,  when  if  you  have  a  truck  standing  by 
the  door,  you  can  take  it  right  along  on  your  way  to 
the  barn  without  extra  steps  ?  a.  m.  a. 

Bedminster,  N.  J. 

Two  Drinking  Vessels. — The  most  satisfactory 
drinking  vessels  which  I  have  ever  used  for  poultry 
are  shown  at  Fig.  113,  and  were  made  as  follows  :  One 
was  made  from  a  six-pound  starch  box  and  a  baking 


HOW  SHOULD  IT  COMPARE  WITH  HEN  FOOD? 

On  page  282  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Truslow 
asked  some  pertinent  questions  about  feeding  ducks. 
On  page  330,  Mr.  Samuel  Cushman  made  some  com¬ 
ments  on  this  article,  and  we  now  have  notes  from 
other  well-known  poultrymen  which  follow  : 

Doesn’t  Believe  Much  in  Cut  Bone. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Truslow,  on  page  282,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  that  the  droppings  question  needs  attention.  I 
prefer  dry  ground  scrap  to  green  bone  for  my  breed¬ 
ing  ducks,  but  unless  one  can  get  good  quality,  with 
the  fat  well  pressed  out,  it  is  loosening,  and,  although 
necessary  to  feed  large  quantities  of  it,  I  always  re¬ 
duce  the  allowance  when  the  droppings  are  too  soft. 
It  is  hard  to  get  men  to  be  thorough  enough  in  mix¬ 
ing  the  feed  in  that  way  ;  some  ducks  get  too  much, 
and,  occasionally,  a  loss  of  a  duck  is  the  result.  I 
have  never  been  much  of  an  enthusiast  on  green  cut 
bone.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  rarely  fresh  enough  to 
suit  my  ideas  ;  and,  second,  life  is  too  short  to  spend 
one’s  valuable  time  cutting  bone.  Third,  there  is 
altogether  too  much  fat  in  it.  I  certainly  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  narrow  feeding  ration,  if  you  mean  scanting 
the  feed.  I  think  that  ducks  should  have  all  they  will 
eat  up  clean  at  a  feed.  I  have  raised  a  good  many 
ducks  for  market,  but  of  late,  have  been  raising  more 
for  fancy.  But  I  think  that  I  can  get  them  up  to  as 
heavy  weight  in  as  short  a  time  as  any  one.  I  have 
killed  many  that  averaged  10  pounds  per  pair,  at  10 
weeks,  and  first  selected  25  or  thereabouts  of  the  best 
and  heaviest  out  of  each  100,  thus,  you  see,  killing  the 
culls,  as  it  were.  d.  a.  mount. 

Wants  to  Try  a  Narrow  Ration. 

The  feed  that  has  given  me  the  best  results  in  duck¬ 
lings,  is  one  part  wheat  bran,  one  part  oat  feed  (from 
the  oat  meal  mills),  one  part  corn  meal,  with  about 
10  per  cent  green  cut  bone  or  beef  scrap,  gradually 
increasing  the  corn  meal  and  meat,  after  the  ducks 
are  six  weeks  old,  to  one-half  corn  meal  and  15  to  20 
per  cent  of  meat  at  nine  to  ten  weeks  old.  I  prefer 
the  green  bone  when  practicable  ;  but  in  warm 
weather,  it  spoils  so  quickly  that  I  am  compelled  to 
use  scrap  almost  exclusively.  I  buy  the  scrap  in 
cakes  direct  from  the  press  of  the  fat  renderer,  and 
cut  them  in  the  Mann  bone  cutter  ;  thus  1  have  a 
good,  fresh  article.  I  do  not  think  that  the  earliness 
of  the  Long  Island  ducks  is  due  so  much  to  the  feed 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  And  as  to  size,  I 
am  sure  that  we  can  raise  as  large  ducks  with  the 
bone  or  scrap,  as  with  fish.  I  have  fed  herring  to  my 
ducks  repeatedly,  and  have  never  found  any  increase 
of  eggs  over  the  scrap  feed.  I  have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  cheaper  than  cut  bone,  although  I  have  under¬ 
stood  that  it  contained  too  large  a  per  cent  of  fat ;  it 
surely  gives  the  results  in  eggs,  as  I  have  frequently 
noticed  when  beginning  to  feed  it. 

I  would  like  to  try  a  much  narrower  ration  than  is 
usually  fed,  to  both  ducks  and  hens  ;  but  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  get  the  feeds  that  suit  the  tastes  of 
the  fowls,  and  at  the  same  time,  make  up  a  very  nar¬ 
row  ration.  I  would  like  to  have  skim-milk  to  mix 
all  the  feed  with,  which  I  think  is  a  great  help 
towards  an  ideal  ration  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  it 
here,  as  there  are  no  creameries  in  this  vicinity.  The 
condition  of  the  droppings,  as  described  by  Mr.  Trus¬ 
low,  is  surely  an  ideal  condition,  and  denotes  a  good, 
healthy  condition  of  all  fowls  ;  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  them  all  in  that  condition  at  all  times. 

I  have  tried  a  ration  consisting  largely  of  cut  bone 
and  meat,  but  the  fowls  soon  get  tired  of  it,  and  it  is 
rather  too  loosening  on  the  bowels.  While  they 
greatly  relish  a  portion  of  bone  and  meat,  they  must 
have  a  larger  amount  of  grain  than  meat.  If  we  had 
a  grain  with  a  very  narrow  ratio,  it  would  be  all 
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right ;  but  of  all  the  tables  I  have  seen,  I  find  too 
much  fat-formers  in  all  grains  and  by-products  for  an 
ideal  egg- producing  food.  J-  e.  stevenson. 

Messrs.  Seely  and  Rankin  Talk. 

My  experience  with  ducks  is  that  they  will  stand  a 
good  deal  of  forcing,  and  for  that  reason,  I  do  not 
feed  as  narrow  a  ration  as  I  do  to  chickens.  The 
droppings  are  a  good  indicator  of  the  feed  for  any 
kind  of  animal  or  fowl.  1  find  green  cut  bone  the 
dearest,  and  the  best  kind  of  meat,  except  that,  when 
I  am  ready  to  fatten  them,  I  have  had  better  success 
with  dry  ground  meat.  james  ii.  seely. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Truslow’s  article,  and  I  think  that 
he  is,  in  the  main,  right,  that  tne  droppings  of  a  fowl 
are  the  true  indicator  of  its  condition.  I  have  not 
the  faith  in  green  bone  for  poultry  that  others  have. 
It  is  very  easy  to  feed  too  much.  I  think  that  ducks 
require  more  animal  food  than  hens.  Fish  stands 
first,  then  fine  beef  scrap  comes  next.  I  like  food 
rich  in  muscle-makers  for  egg-production  and  good 
fertility,  though  there  is  more  in  the  quantity  fed, 
and  the  manner  of  feeding  it,  than  most  people  think. 
Ducks  will  not  stand  as  highly  concentrated  food  as 
hens,  while  both  should  be  fed  differently  for  egg- 
production  than  for  market.  james  rankin. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  SOFT-SHELLED  EGGS. 

A  Lame  Hen  Theory. — M.  B.  S.,  on  page  272,  in¬ 
quires  about  soft-shelled  eggs  and  lame  hens.  I  agree 
with  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
that  soft-shelled 
eggs  are  caused  by 
the  hens  being 
o  v  e  r  f  a  t .  Hens 
should  be  fed  only 
twice  a  day,  a 
mash  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  consisting  of 
three-quarters 
bran  and  one- 
quarter  provender 
mixed  with  boiled 
potatoes  and  tur- 
n  i  p  s  enough  to 
make  it  crumbly  ; 
do  not  make  it 
into  a  mush.  At 
night,  feed  oats  or 
wheat,  and  in  the 
winter,  corn 
should  be  fed  with 
judgment.  Use 
very  little  corn  in 
summer  for  laying 
hens.  Green  food 
may  be  fed  at  any 
time  during  the 
day.  One  great 
fault  is  over-feed- 
i  n  g ,  letting  the 
hens  gorge  them¬ 
selves.  I  would 
rather  keep  them 
a  little  hungry, 
for  then  they  will 
be  more  active 
looking  for  more. 

The  lameness, 

Mr.  Jacobs  says,  is 
caused  by  the  heavy  fat  males  causing  an  injury  to  the 
spine.  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  for  I  have  seen  hens  in 
the  same  condition  described  by  M.  B.  S.  that  had  not 
been  with  the  males  all  winter.  But  the  trouble  is 
right  here  ;  having  all  they  can  eat  all  day,  they  be¬ 
come  fat  and  lazy.  They  stuff  themselves  full,  and 
then  huddle  together  in  a  corner,  waiting  for  the 
next  meal.  They  do  not  get  the  required  exercise, 
become  sluggish,  the  blood  does  not  circulate  as  it 
should,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  organs  of  the  body  do  not 
work  as  they  should.  The  fat  crowds  the  ovaries  and 
oviduct,  so  that,  taking  all  these  together,  when  they 
first  begin  to  lav,  there  is  such  a  strain  on  them,  that 
it  uses  up  all  their  strength  and  they  become  more  or 
less  paralyzed  until  the  egg  is  laid.  I  have  seen  hens 
lie  on  their  sides  with  their  legs  stretched  out  straight, 
and  panting  for  breath,  until  the  egg  was  laid,  when 
they  would  be  all  right  again. 

If  M.  B.  S.  will  cut  down  on  his  feeding,  feed  the 
mash  and  oats,  and  make  his  hens  work  and  scratch 
more,  they  will  be  all  right.  A.  j.  l. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Work  Cures  Them. — M.  B.  S.  complains  of  soft- 
shelled  eggs  and  lame  hens.  I  could  not  better  de¬ 
scribe  the  condition  that  my  hens  (one  pen)  were  in. 
I  do  not  agree  with  P.  H.  Jacobs  as  to  the  cause,  for 
my  hens  were  not  fed  three  times  a  day,  they  did  not 
lay  double-yolked  eggs,  neither  was  there  any  male 
with  them.  When  they  were  in  that  condition,  12 
were  confined  in  an  8xlQ-foot  house  with  a  scratching 


pen,  8x12,  with  shredded  stalks  to  scratch  in,  which 
is  much  better,  I  think,  than  straw  or  chaff,  as  they 
will  stay  dry  longer.  By  the  way,  that  is  the  way  to 
handle  stalks  if  handled  right.  As  soon  as  I  could 
build  a  fence  for  a  yard,  I  turned  them  out ;  before 
this,  they  would  not  eat.  After  they  had  been  out 
three  or  four  days,  they  would  make  the  stalks  fly 
when  I  fed  them.  Then  I  got  a  Buff  P.  Rock  male 
and  put  with  them  ;  they  were  Buff  Leghorns.  I  feed 
mostly  wheat  and  buckwheat,  and  corn  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  o.  p.  h. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  CABBAGE  PARTNERS. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered, 
is  the  selection  of  the  soil.  From  my  experience,  I 
would  say  that,  to  get  the  best  results,  one  must 
have  a  soil  that  has  been  enriched  by  manuring  for 
several  successive  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  one 
can  take  a  poor  soil,  however  heavily  he  may  manure 
it  with  stable  manure,  and  get,  the  first  year,  the 
large  growth  of  plants  necessary  for  a  large  crop  the 
next  year.  I  would  plow  in  a  good  coat  of  manure, 
plowing  and  re-plowing  until  the  ground  is  as  mellow 
as  an  ash  heap.  Then  I  would  lay  it  out  in  shallow 
furrows,  3%  feet  apart,  and  set  the  plants  about  18 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  I  would  begin  cultivation 
before  the  weeds  appear,  if  possible,  using  a  light, 
one-horse,  cultivator,  running  it  close  to  the  plants. 
A  wheel  hoe  may  be  used  to  finish  up  with,  leaving 
but  little  hand  weeding.  This  plan  may  be  followed 


until  about  the  first  of  July,  when  the  runners  are 
allowed  to  grow. 

About  this  time,  after  the  last  cultivation  with  a 
horse,  I  make  a  shallow  furrow  half  way  between  the 
plants,  and  in  this  I  set  Early  Winnigstadt  cabbage 
plants.  I  plant  this  variety  because  of  its  earliness, 
and  because  it  has  less  outside  leaves  than  some  other 
kinds.  After  this,  all  cultivation  must  be  by  hand, 
and  the  best  implement  is  a  double-bladed  hoe  with 
one  blade  made  narrow  so  as  to  work  in  the  small 
spaces  between  the  plants  after  the  runners  have  set. 
The  runners,  as  they  grow,  should  be  thrown  around 
the  plant  something  like  the  spokes  in  a  wheel, 
allowing  them  to  set  about  six  inches  apart,  leaving 
spaces  large  enough  to  work  in  with  a  narrow  hoe. 
I  remove  the  late  runners,  as  they  produce  only  small 
fruit. 

Frequent  and  shallow  cultivation  is  now  the  plan 
to  be  followed.  About  September  1,  I  remove  the 
outside  leaves  of  the  cabbages,  to  prevent  their  shad¬ 
ing  the  strawberries  ;  the  runners  will  set  very  close 
to  the  cabbage  plants.  The  cabbages  are  removed  by 
the  first  of  November,  and  the  strawberry  plants  are 
then  mulched  with  coarse  manure.  I  find  that  it  pays 
me  to  mulch  heavily  with  manure,  as  it  prevents  the 
weeds  from  growing,  retains  the  moisture,  and  keeps 
the  plants  back  in  the  spring,  so  tHat  there  is  less 
danger  from  early  frosts.  One  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  planting  too  many  early  varieties,  unless 
sure  of  the  market.  In  many  places,  the  later  varie¬ 


ties  coming  in  after  the  rush  in  the  market  is  over, 
bring  better  prices.  The  Warfield  No.  2  is  the  best 
early  variety  1  have  yet  tested.  For  later  varieties  1 
use  Downing,  Bubach  and  Gandy.  w.  H.  jenkins. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

ON  WHAT  DO  17 -YEAR  CICADAS  LIVE? 

In  response  to  my  answer  to  the  question,  “  Why 
does  an  enormous  apple  crop  always  come  the  year 
after  the  17-year  cicada  ?”  (The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  53), 

A.  W.  II.  evolves  an  exceedingly  interesting  theory 
(on  page  115),  to  support  his  conclusion  set  forth  in 
the  question.  So  far  as  “  the  belief  that  the  cicada 
exercises  a  beneficial  influence  on  vegetation  ”  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  theory  may  apply  in  many  cases  where 
the  cicadas  are  exceedingly  numerous.  But  the  theory 
does  not  prove  that  there  always  is  or  ever  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  apple  crop  and  the  cicada  inti¬ 
mated  in  the  question  as  first  propounded.  The  well- 
known  angleworms  are  much  more  efficient  aids  than 
the  cicadas  in  draining,  mulching,  cultivating  and 
fertilizing  the  land,  as  these  operations  are  understood 
in  A.  W.  H.’s  theory.  In  certain  soils,  angleworms 
have  long  been  recognized  as  efficient  aids  of  the 
farmer  ;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ever 
thought  of  attributing  a  very  noticeable  increase  in 
the  apple  crop  to  their  meanderings  through  the  soil 
beneath  the  trees. 

M.  J.  G.  gives,  page  115,  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
only  possible  connection  between  the  apple  crop  and 

the  cicadas ;  and 
there  is  yet  no 
definite  proof  that 
the  insects  have 
increased,  or  ever 
will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  crop  in 
the  way  suggested 
M.  J  G.  askswhat 
the  young  cicadas 
or  nymphs  feed 
upon  and  at  what 
depth  they  feed. 
The  mouth-parts 
of  the  cicadas, 
either  as  nymphs 
or  adults,  are 
built  only  for 
sucking  the  juices 
of  plants.  Their 
mouth  organs  are 
formed  into  a  beak 
with  which  the 
nymphs  pierce  the 
tissues  of  living 
roots  of  all  sorts 
of  vegetation,  and 
suck  out  the  j  uices. 
They  are  often 
found  on  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees,  but 
more  often  in  the 
forest ;  hickory  or 
the  oaks  are  favor¬ 
ite  foods.  The  in¬ 
juries  caused  by 
the  nymphs  are 
hardly  apprecia¬ 
ble,  for  their 
growth  is  so  very 
slow,  and  is  extended  over  so  long  a  term  of  years, 
that  it  is  not  often  that  the  vitality  of  the  vegetation 
attacked  can  be  materially  impaired.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  cases  on  record  where  the  injury  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  work  of  the  nymphs. 

I  cannot  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  nymphs  in 
such  large  numbers  near  the  decayed  Red  oak  stump 
mentioned  by  M.  J.  G.,  unless  they  found  sufficient 
subsistence  (which  is  quite  probable)  on  the  roots  of 
surrounding  grasses,  etc.  They  have  not  been  re¬ 
corded  as  feeding  upon  decaying  vegetation.  As  to 
what  depth  they  work,  it  may  be  stated  that  they 
have  been  found  from  six  inches  to  10  feet  below  the 
surface.  Usually,  they,  probably,  work  at  a  depth  of 
from  one  to  two  feet;  they  will  be  found  the  thickest 
where  there  are  the  most  succulent  roots. 

M  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 


A  Chance  for  an  Argument. — I  would  like  to 
read  an  article  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  from  some  one  who 
went  from  the  East  to  the  West  and  farmed  there, 
and  has  come  back  to  the  East  and  is  farming  here. 
Why  did  he  go?  Why  did  he  come  back?  Can  he 
make  a  living  by  farming  here  as  easily  on  the  hilly, 
stony  land,  as  he  can  on  the  more  level,  fertile  soil  of 
the  West  ?  Are  not  prices  in  the  West  as  good  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  cost  of  growing,  as  in  the  East  ?  Cannot  a 
man  grow  four  bushels  of  corn  in  the  West  to  one  here? 

New  Jersey.  c.  r.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  i»  a  chance  to  compare  notes. 


TYPICAL  EARLY  SETTLER’S  HOME,  WALLKILL  VALLEY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  Fig.  114.  See  Page  356. 
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VINES  FOR  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

Clematis  vitalba,  Virginiana  and  paniculata  are 
valuable  for  planting  where  rapid  growing  vines  with 
feathery,  white  flowers  are  desired.  Flamula,  the 
sweet-scented  one,  is  not  so  rapid  a  grower.  As  a 
rule,  English  ivy  does  not  cling  well  to  plastered 
walls.  It  prefers  brick  or  stone,  probably  finding 
some  roothold  in  the  mortar  spaces  which  usually 
exist  in  such  structures.  Let  a  trumpet  vine  or  a 
honeysuckle  wander  up  a  decayed  tree,  or  over  a 
fallen  one,  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  picture  the 
whole  summer  long,  especially  when  the  vines  flower 
in  the  summer  time. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  set  grape  vines  in  advance  of 
some  support,  as  many  do.  All  sorts  of  vines  grow 
faster  when  supports  are  at  hand  for  them  to  cling 
to  ;  without  them,  their  energies  seem  spent  in  trying 
to  find  something  of  the  kind.  The  old  Boursault 
answers  admirably  for  a  crimson,  climbing,  hardy 
rose,  and  it  is  almost  thornless.  The  tea,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  with  flesh-colored  flowers,  is  quite  hardy  in 
this  State,  and  blooms  all  summer  long.  For  porches, 
no  vine  is  more  useful  than  the  Akebia  quinata.  It 
is  rapid  growing,  has  beautiful  leaves,  and  bears 
plum-colored,  sweet-scented  flowers  soon  after  its 
leaves  unfold.  It  seems  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  cold 
Chicago.  The  Japanese  ivy,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  is 
the  vine  for  positions  where  a  close  growing  one  is 
required  ;  but  for  many — such  as  low  walls,  rockeries, 
and  the  like — the  Virginia  creeper  should  be  planted. 
Both  are  noted  for  their  handsome  foliage  in  the  fall. 
The  Dutchman’s  Pipe,  Aristolochia  sipho,  once  a 
favorite  here,  is  less  popular  nowadays,  for  the  reason 
that  its  foliage  is  eaten  by  a  huge,  black  beetle, 
which  seems  to  rejoice  when  it  meets  with  this  and 
clematis  vines. 

The  bitter-sweet,  Celastrus  scandens,  is  famed  for 
its  scarlet-colored  fruit  in  the  fall.  It  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  its  fruit  until  the  vine  is  quite  strong.  A  foreign 
species,  articulata,  fruits  abundantly  when  quite  small 
Dolichos  Japonicus,  about  which  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  lately,  bears  leaves  almost  like  the  Lima 
bean.  It  is  a  rapid,  strong  grower,  but  it  takes  many 
years  before  it  makes  wood  that  will  live  above 
ground  over  winter.  It  bears  rosy  purple  flowers. 
Many  in  the  North  have  tried  to  raise  the  Carolina 
jasmine,  Gelsimium  sempervirens,  of  which  they  be¬ 
come  enamored  after  seeing  it  festooning  the  trees  of 
the  South.  But  even  no  further  north  than  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  tops  get  partly  winterkilled,  which  prevents 
it  getting  strong  enough  to  flower.  The  Chinese  Wis¬ 
taria  forms  an  interesting  small  tree  when  desired, 
as  well  as  being  a  useful  vine.  Tie  it  to  a  stake  for 
two  or  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will 
support  itself.  Cut  the  top  off  at  whatever  height  is 
desired,  say,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
Pennsylvania.  _  Joseph  meehan. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  GROUP  OF  INSECT  DEPREDATORS. 

ANSWERS  BY  M.  V.  SI.ING ERL ANI). 

A  Case  of  Rusted  Wheat. 

G.  J.  It.,  Chetopa,  Kan. — What  causes  the  wheat  to  die  at  the 
roots  and  rust  at  the  top  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?  Can  the  fly 
affect  it  and  make  it  look  like  this  ?  The  field  smells  just  as 
though  it  was  getting  ripe.  Damaged  seed  was  sown  about 
September  1.  Two  and  a  half  bushels  were  sown  per  acre,  and 
made  only  an  average  stand. 

I  could  find  no  indications  of  the  work  of  insects  on 
the  stalks  of  wheat  sent.  I  think  that  the  presence 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  fungus  known  as  Wheat  rust, 
which  the  samples  showed,  and  the  fact  that  damaged 
seed  was  sown,  are  enough  to  account  for  the 
unhealthy  and  dying  condition  of  the  shoots,  even 
early  in  the  season.  One  stage  of  the  rust  fungus  is 
able  to  survive  the  winter  on  the  plants,  and  to  re¬ 
produce  itself  indefinitely,  thus  accounting  for  its 
presence  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  No  success¬ 
ful  method  of  checking  this  Wheat  rust  has  yet  been 
found. 

Printers’  Ink  on  Trees. 

J.  1).  P.,  Providence,  R.  /.—Will  it  injure  the  bark  of  trees,  or  in 
anyway  injure  the  trees,  to  apply  printers’  ink  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  you  note  in  the  article  on 
Dendrolene,  page  258  ? 

I  do  not  know.  Printers’  ink  has  been  used  to 
band  trees  for  canker  worms,  but  I  know  of  no  ex¬ 
periments  to  test  its  effect  upon  the  bark  when  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  bark  in  varying  amounts.  I 
doubt  whether  the  ink  could  be  used  so  freely  as  the 
Dendrolene.  Could  it  be  procured  as  cheaply  ? 


The  Oyster-shell  Bark  Louse. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa. — I  send  a  piece  of  bark  taken  from  one  of 
my  apple  trees.  It  is  covered  with  these  insects  which  are  liter¬ 
ally  killing  it.  I  have  several  trees  affected  this  way;  they.are 
about  30  years  old.  I  have  a  young  orchard  of  300  trees  set  10 
years,  that  I  am  afraid  will  be  troubled  in  the  same  way. 

The  piece  of  bark  bore  an  alarming  collection  of  the 
scale  insect  most  common  here  in  the  East.  It  is 
known  as  the  Oyster-shell  Bark  louse  (Mytilaspis 
pomorum).  Although  it  attacks  some  other  fruit  and 
several  forest  trees,  thus  far,  the  apple  tree  has  suf¬ 
fered  the  most  During  the  winter,  the  only  life  to 
be  found  in  the  scales  is  contained  in  the  numerous 
white  eggs  with  which  the  scales  are  packed  full 
underneath.  The  mother  scales  laid  the  eggs  last 
fall,  and  their  lifeless  scales  really  serve  as  protecting 
homes  for  the  eggs  during  the  winter.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  May  into  active  little  creatures  which  move 
about  the  tree  until  they  find  a  suitable  place,  when 
they  establish  themselves  and  begin  sucking  the  sap 
from  the  tissues  and,  also,  begin  the  secretion  of  the 
scale  that  is  to  protect  their  soft  bodies.  There  is 
but  one  brood  in  a  year  ;  those  which  hatch  in  May, 
get  full  grown  by  fall,  and  lay  the  eggs  which  hiber¬ 
nate.  After  the  scale  has  formed,  it  is  difficult  to 
kill  these  creatures  without  injuring  the  tree.  But 
in  May  and  early  June,  the  young,  tender  insects  are 
not  so  well  protected,  and  will  succumb  to  a  thorough 
drenching  with  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  about 
eight  or  nine  parts  of  water.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
scrape  oft'  all  of  the  scales  possible  during  the  winter, 
and  before  May  in  the  spring.  After  June  15,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  check  the  pest  with  the  spray. 

To  Drive  Flies  Out  of  Stables. 

G.  K.,  Bradshaw,  Neb. — I  have  seen  in  Thk  R.  N.-Y.,  various 
ways  for  keeping  flies  out  of  the  stable.  I  give  my  method  which 
I  find  very  effectual  :  Take  one  ounce  of  camphor  gum,  one  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine;  grind  the 
sublimate  thoroughly,  put  into  a  strong  bottle,  and  add  the  cam¬ 
phor  gum.  Pour  on  the  turpentine,  and  shake  occasionally.  It 
should  be  fit  for  use  in  30  hours.  Heat  a  piece  of  iron  and  drop  a 
few  drops  on  it  in  the  stable.  Flies  may  be  driven  out  of  the 
bouse  in  the  same  manner  by  dropping  a  few  drops  on  a  hot  stove 
lid.  By  following  these  directions  every  other  day,  I  think,  any 
one  will  soon  be  rid  of  the  flies.  I  would  like  to  try  it  this  coming 
season  on  cattle  for  the  horn  flies.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.tell  me  what 
would  be  the  best  to  mix  with  it  to  keep  it  from  blistering  V  Would 
tallow  be  good  ? 

G.  K.’s  combination  is  a  strong  one  chemically,  and 
might  work  in  the  stables  against  the  Horn  fly.  I 
would  not  care  to  advise  its  use  in  any  mixture 
directly  on  the  cattle.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  much 
easier  to  make,  is  safe  to  use,  and  is  proving  a  good 
thing  for  the  purpose  desired.  Some  spray  it  on  the 
cattle,  diluting  it  with  10  to  15  parts  of  water,  when 
they  are  in  the  stables.  It  kills  the  flies  then  on  the 
stock,  and  its  odor  serves  to  keep  the  flies  off  during 
the  day.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  spray  a  cow  on 
the  parts  most  frequented  by  the  flies.  A  knapsack 
sprayer  is  a  very  handy  tool  for  this  purpose.  Those 
who  begin  this  treatment  early  in  the  season,  claim 
that  after  a  week  or  so,  the  flies  are  very  much  les¬ 
sened  in  numbers,  and  are  rarely  troublesome  during 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

What  Will  Kill  Root  Lice  ? 

R.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III.— What  is  the  up-to-date  method  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  root  aphides  ?  I  think  that  they  cause  as  much  trouble  in 
the  orchard  as  any  insect  I  can  name.  1  have  used  ashes  around 
small  trees,  with,  apparently,  beneficial  effect,  but  would  like 
more  light  on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  new  has  recently  been 
suggested  in  the  way  of  fighting  the  root  aphides. 

B.  B.,  doubtless,  has  reference  to  the  Wooly  aphis, 
which  is  a  very  serious  pest  in  some  western  localities. 
Curiously  enough,  although  the  insect  is  common  here 
in  the  East,  we  rarely  hear  of  its  doing  noticeable 
injury.  I  can  suggest  no  practicable  method  of 
destroying  the  lice  on  the  roots  of  large  trees.  Where 
very  badly  infested,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  cheaper 
to  destroy  the  trees  and  set  the  field  to  other  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  or  devote  it  to  other  crops.  If  great  care 
be  taken  when  the  trees  are  set,  I  believe  that  much 
of  the  trouble  may  be  averted.  If  there  are  any 
suspicious,  knotty  swellings  on  the  roots,  dip  the 
whole  tree  in  strong  soapsuds,  tobacco  decoction,  or 
kerosene  emulsion.  Perhaps  carbon  bisulphide  can 
be  injected  into  the  ground  in  such  practicable  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  be  effective.  The  Peach-root  aphis  here 
in  the  sandy  regions  of  the  East,  is  said  to  succumb  to 
tobacco  dust  applied  freely  around  the  base  of  the 
tree,  and  then  dug  in  around  the  roots. 

Use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  Apples. 

E.  II.  W.,  Mendon  Centre,  N.  Y.— When  and  how  shall  I  apply 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  apple  trees  ? 

There  are  few  apple  orchards  that  will  not  well  re- 
pay,  at  least  three  applications  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  ; 
and  it  is  always  advisable  to  use  Paris-green  with  the 
fungicide  at  each  application.  One  application  should 
be  made  a  few  days  before  the  flowers  open,  then 
wait  until  the  petals  of  the  blossoms  fall — never  spray 
a  tree  while  it  is  in  blossom — and  make  the  second 
application.  The  third  spraying  should  be  applied 
about  a  week  or  tea  days  after  the  second.  The  Bor¬ 


deaux  Mixture  is  to  check  the  Apple-scab  fungus,  and 
the  Paris-green  kills  the  Bud-eating  caterpillars,  Tent 
caterpillars  Codling  moth  worms  and  others.  Unless 
the  spraying  be  done  very  thoroughly,  so  that  every 
bud  is  well  coated,  it  is,  usually,  a  waste  of  energy 
and  money.  Use  about  one  pound  of  the  Paris-green 
to  150  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  apply  the  spray  depends  upon  the  size 
and  number  of  the  trees.  In  any  case,  I  believe  that 
it  will  pay  in  the  end,  to  get  one  of  the  best  and 
strongest  pumps  now  on  the  market,  and  make  a 
business  of  spraying,  the  same  as  one  cultivates 
garden  crops.  Let  E.  H.  W.  hold  the  nozzle  himself 
until  he  can  train  a  man  to  understand  what  is  wanted. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWER8  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Vertigo  or  Megrims  in  a  Horse. 

IK  IK,  Brookfield,  Conn. — Wbat  Is  the  trouble  with  my  horse? 
Every  time  I  have  started  to  go  to  the  field  with  a  load  of  manure, 
the  horse,  after  going  two  or  three  rods,  begins  to  stagger,  and, 
several  times,  has  fallen,  once  breaking  the  wagon  pole.  He  re¬ 
covers  in  about  one  minute,  and  is  all  right  until  I  start  with 
another  load.  He  is  between  eight  and  ten  years  old,  perfectly 
healthy,  in  good  condition,  and  sound  with  the  exception  of  being 
blind  for  the  past  five  years,  from  periodic  optbalmia.  Until  the 
past  week,  he  has  never  shown  any  of  the  above  symptoms.  His 
feed  has  been  four  quarts  of  a  mixtur  e,  one-half  bran  and  one- 
half  corn-and-cob  meal,  twice  a  day,  and  every  other  day,  four 
quarts  of  potatoes.  The  team  has  not  been  used  much  the  past 
winter,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  horse  has  been  fed  heavier  than 
before. 

The  symptoms  indicate  vertigo  or  megrims,  result¬ 
ing  from  cerebral  congestion.  This  congestion  of  the 
brain  is  most  commonly  due  to  an  ill  or  tight-fitting 
collar,  that  prevents  the  free  return  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  head.  The  congestion  may  also  be 
due  to  reflex  irritation,  disease  of  the  heart,  severe 
exertion,  or  to  overheating.  Fat  anima  Is  are  especially 
liable  to  the  attacks.  In  the  present  case,  I  suspect 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  collar  that  is  too  small, 
or  fits  too  closely  under  the  neck,  together,  perhaps, 
with  the  fact  that  the  horse  may  be  too  fat.  Make 
sure  that  the  collar  fits  properly,  and  is  large  enough 
so  as  not  to  compress  the  jugular  veins  of  the  neck. 
Lf  the  attacks  continue,  stop  the  horse  as  soon  as  the 
first  symptoms  are  shown,  raise  or  remove  the  collar, 
and  dash  cold  water  over  the  head,  lf  the  horse  do 
not  recover  at  once,  rub  the  legs  vigorously,  either 
dry  or  with  mustard  water.  Walking  is  desirable,  as 
soon  as  the  horse  is  able  to  move  about.  In  severe 
cases,  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  is  resorted  to 
with  advantage. 

G lander  Heaves  in  a  Horse. 

IK.  E.  E.,  Peru,  N.  7.-5Iy  seven-year-old  mare,  has  a  thick, 
whitish  discharge  from  both  nostrils,  especially  after  being 
driven  ;  also,  a  slight,  hacking  cough.  She  has  been  bothered  in 
this  way  about  15  months.  Her  appetite  is  not  very  good.  In  other 
ways,  she  seems  to  be  in  good  health.  What  can  I  give  to  relieve 
her  ? 

The  horse  is  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis,  a 
condition  commonly  called  “glander  heaves”  by  horse¬ 
men.  There  is  nothing  glanderous  about  the  affec¬ 
tion,  but  the  condition  is  often  a  precursor  of  heaves. 
Steam  the  head  at  evening,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
by  feeding  a  hot  bran  mash  from  a  bucket.  If  the 
horse  refuse  to  work  over  or  eat  the  mash  while 
sufficiently  hot  to  steam  the  head,  suspend  the  mash 
in  a  bag  hung  over  the  nose  for  a  few  minutes.  Also 
feed  one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed  night 
and  morning  :  Powdered  nux  vomica  and  sulphate  of 
copper,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  arsenic,  70  grains  ;  mix 
and  make  into  30  powders.  If  the  horse  is  inclined  to 
costiveness,  give  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  every  two 
or  three  days  until  the  bowels  are  relaxed.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  horse  is  not  exposed  so  as  to 
be  chilled  and  take  cold  during  the  treatment.  The 
diet  should  be  much  the  same  as  for  heaves.  Only 
bright,  clean  food  should  be  given,  and  hay  or  other 
coarse  fodder  fed  only  in  moderate  quantity.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  substitute  grass  or  other  green  food  for  the  hay. 

Two  Homemade  Veterinary  Methods. 

J.  II.  M.,  New  Baltimore,  Mich.—l.  On  page  266,  E.  J.  R.  inquires 
what  food  or  medicine  will  best  induce  a  cow  to  clean  after  calv¬ 
ing.  I  have  had  success,  so  far,  with  my  method.  Cook  eight  or 
ten  good-sized  onions  in  lard,  and  feed  warm.  Roll  in  cabbage 
leaf  or  tissue  paper,  and  put  down  the  throat.  2.  Many  times  it  is 
convenient  to  care  for  a  cow  in  the  daytime,  and  Isend  my  method 
that  has  been  tried  for  three  generations,  and  never  failed  with 
us.  When  drying  a  cow,  milk  the  last  milking  on  Sunday,  and 
she  will  calve  in  the  daytime.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Kil- 
borne  upon  this  subject. 

1.  Onions  are  slightly  stimulant  and  diuretic.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  they  have  little,  if  any,  effect  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  afterbirth.  Even  if  they  had  in 
larger  doses,  the  quantity  given  is  too  small  to  have 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  a  cow.  It  is  probable 
that  J.  H.  M.  has  had  no  case  of  obstinate  retention, 
so  that  any  of  his  cows  would  have  expelled  the  after¬ 
birth  naturally,  and  just  as  well  if  the  onions  had 
not  been  giveD.  2.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
milking  a  cow  the  last  time  on  Sunday  will  exert  any 
influence  in  the  time  of  her  calving.  This  whim  is  on 
a  par  with  an  old  whim  of  some  horsemen,  that  if 
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you  desire  a  horse  colt,  you  should  breed  the  mare 
while  standing  with  her  head  to  the  west.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  if  the  head  is  either  to  the  east,  north  or 
south,  a  filly  would  be  the  result. 

Scab  on  Hogs. 

W.  S.  D.,  Paulding,  0.— What  is  the  matter  with  my  hogs  ?  They 
have  a  scab  all  over  them,  with  considerable  itching.  Is  it  what 
is  called  the  mange?  Is  it  contagious  ?  What  will  cure  it? 

Scab  on  hogs  may  be  due  to  mud  and  filth,  swine- 
plague,  or  to  lousiness  and  mange.  It  is  not  con¬ 
tagious  except  in  the  case  of  swine-plague  and  lousi¬ 
ness.  In  general,  we  can  only  advise  that  you  give 
the  hogs  clean,  dry  quarters.  Then  scrub  them  with 
strong  soapsuds  to  break  up  and  remove  all  the  scab 
possible,  and  finally,  rub  with  sulphur  or  iodine  oint¬ 
ment. 


FRUIT  STOLEN  IN  TRANSIT. 

c.  L.  E.,  New  York.— Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  of  any  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  shippers  of  cherries  from  people  who  will  take  the  covers  off 
from  the  baskets  of  fruit,  and  help  themselves  to  from  10  to  20 
pounds  of  fruit  no  matter  how  well  the  covers  are  fastened  on  ? 
We  ship  several  lots  by  express  and  freight,  and  commissionmen 
and  private  customers  complain  alike.  The  transportation  com¬ 
panies  do  not  protect  us. 

I  have  never  been  troubled  in  tiiat  way,  but  little  ; 
at  least,  I  don’t  hear  anything  about  it,  only  when 
somebody  takes  the  whole  package.  Then  the  trans¬ 
portation  company  has  to  pay  for  it.  If  the  commis¬ 
sionmen  would  not  receive  any  package  that  had  been 
opened,  and  put  in  a  claim  for  the  same,  the  com¬ 
panies  would  soon  get  tired  of  paying  for  them.  If 
C.  L.  B.  would  get  a  receipt  from  the  transportation 
company,  and  the  commissionmen  look  after  it  at  the 
other  end,  I  think  that  there  will  not  be  much  trouble. 

J.  F.  WYGANT. 

In  shipping  fruit,  we  have  never  met  with  loss  as 
complained  of  by  C.  L.  B.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
transportation  companies  are  liable  for  all  loss  of 
fruit  while  in  their  care,  and  it  is  in  their  care  until 
delivered  to  the  consignee.  Without  being  a  lawyer, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  full  damages  proved  could  be 
recovered  by  an  action  at  law.  w.  d.  barns. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  of  this  kind.  I  would  make 
the  express  companies  pay  for  them.  As  I  understand 
it,  common  carriers  are  responsible  for  goods  in 
transit,  and  I  would  hold  them  responsible.  Transpor¬ 
tation  companies  should  have  no  use  for  thieves. 
They  are  responsible  for  their  employees,  and  if  in 
C.  L.  B.’s  place,  I  would  make  them  pay  all  losses. 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 

I  have  never  experienced  any  of  the  trouble  to  which 
you  refer.  I  assume  that  the  party  interested  ships 
his  fruit  by  express  ;  but  no  matter  how  this  may  be, 
if  he  deliver  his  fruit  in  good  condition,  properly 
packed,  to  the  railroad  or  express  company,  he  has 
just  ground  for  complaint  if  they  fail  to  deliver  it  in 
like  good  order  to  the  consignee,  w  hoever  he  may  be. 
If  it  were  myself,  I  would  ask  the  consignee  to  report 
to  me  all  instances  where  packages  were  broken,  with 
a  statement  showing  probable  loss  in  connection  with 
such  work.  This  I  would  present  at  once  to  the  agent 
here,  of  the  railroad  or  express  company,  and  demand 
just  dues.  I  have  never  found  these  transportation 
people  at  all  unwilling  to  do  what  is  right  with  a 
claim  properly  presented.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to 
put  a  check  upon  such  depredations,  s.  D.  WILLARD. 

CURCUL/OS  AND  ROSE  BEETLES  DISLIKE 
NEIGHBORS. 

Have  you  ever  observed  that  plums  growing  on  trees  next  to 
dwellings  or  out-buildings,  are  less  Injured  by  ttie  curculio,  or 
that  grape  vines  growing  up  arbors  close  to  houses  are  less 
infested  with  the  Rose  beetle  than  vines  growing  in  the  open  ? 
This  seems  true  as  we  have  observed  it,  and  we  desire  to  know 
whether  it  is  the  general  belief. 

I  have  often  seen  examples  of  the  greater  fruitfulness 
and  exemption  from  curculio  cuts,  of  plum  trees  in 
backyards,  near  paths  and  doors,  and  in  the  little  gar¬ 
dens  of  crowded  towns.  I  suppose  that  the  shyness 
which  is  very  apparent  in  these  insects,  leads  them  to 
avoid  causes  of  disturbance.  They  are  active  chiefly  at 
night,  and  would,  probably,  make  as  many  of  their 
punctures  among  the  haunts  of  men  as  elsewhere,  if 
they  were  not  induced  to  leave  the  place  altogether. 
We  have  had,  as  yet,  fortunately,  no  experience  with 
the  Rose  beetles  about  here.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  think  that,  generally,  the  Rose  beetle  and  curculio 
do  much  less  injury  to  trees  and  vines  near  or  on  the 
house  ;  that  is,  within  a  short  distance  of  buildings. 

Massachusetts.  s.  t.  maynard. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  plums  growing  on  trees  next 
to,  or  near,  dwellings,  are  less  injured  by  the  ravages 
of  the  curculio  than  trees  grown  in  the  open.  I  have 
noticed  a  plum  tree  (German  prune)  growing  near  my 
neighbor's  kitchen  door,  loaded  with  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  plums  I  ever  saw  ;  very  few  of  the  plums 
showed  the  crescent  marks,  while  the  plums  on  a  tree 
of  the  same  variety  and  age  growing  in  a  four-acre 


field  in  a  fence  row  in  the  open,  were  all  badly  stung 
and  showed  no  less  than  eight  to  ten  crescent  marks 
to  each  plum.  Grape  vines  growing  close  to  a  house 
are  less  infested  by  the  Rose  beetle  than  those  grown 
in  the  open  field.  My  experience  is  that  a  grape  vine 
growing  on  an  arbor  near  a  dwelling  is  less  infested 
by  the  Rose  beetle  on  account  of  the  smoke  which 
oftentimes  comes  through  the  doors  and  windows, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  draw  towards  the  foliage. 

New  Jersey.  tick  c.  keyitt. 

Yes  ;  plums  growing  on  trees  next  to  buildings,  are 
less  injured  by  the  curculio  than  those  growing  in 
the  open,  and  the  buds  being  better  protected,  they 
bear  fuller  and  oftener.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  Rose  beetle  depredating  upon  grape  vines, 
but  grape  vines  growing  upon,  or  near,  the  walls  of 
buildings,  do  not  usually  bear  so  well  as  those  in  the 
open.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  plum 
is  a  better  self-fertilizer  than  the  grape  vine  ;  the 
latter  being  a  higher  or  more  specialized  plant, 
refuses  self-polleuization  to  a  greater  degree,  and  de¬ 
pends  more  upon  open  air  where  the  wind  may  carry 
pollen  from  plant  to  plant  more  freely. 

New  York.  D.  s.  marvin. 


Cause  and  Cure  of  Sun  Scald. 

J.  At.  II.,  Sycamore,  Ind.— What  peculiar  conditions  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sun  scald  ?  What  will  prevent  it  in  cases  where 
the  trunks  of  trees  are  entirely  exposed  ?  Is  there  any  wash  that 
will  do  it  ? 

Ans. — Various  ailments  of  the  trunks  of  apple  and 
other  trees,  are  commonly  called  sun  scald.  It  is 
doubted  by  some  scientists  whether  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  genuine  scalding  of  the  bark  of  tree  trunks 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  ;  but  observations  in  my 
own  and  other  orchards,  cause  me  to  believe  there  is 
resultant  injury  from  high  temperature  where  the 
rays  of  the  sun  have  full  power  on  bare  trunks  and 
large  branches,  especially  those  which  have  been  sud¬ 
denly  made  so  by  severe  pruning  or  top-grafting. 
Severe  cold  followed  by  clear,  warm  weather  in  win¬ 
ter,  which  causes  inequality  in  the  temperature  of 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  trees,  is  thought 
sometimes  to  cause  the  tender  parts  of  the  bark  to 
die.  In  either  case,  the  damage,  when  once  it  is  done, 
can  be  repaired  only  by  the  healing  process  of  Nature. 
But  where  there  is  apparent  danger,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  in  large  measure,  by  tacking  a  board  on  the 
south  side  of  the  trunk,  which  will  not  injure  the 
tree  except  a  little  where  the  nail  enters.  A  covering 
made  of  narrow,  wooden  strips  such  as  plastering 
laths,  woven  together  by  wire  and  fastened  about 
the  whole  trunk,  will  act  in  the  same  way.  It  will 
also  effectually  protect  the  trees  from  rabbits,  which, 
in  the  western  regions,  are  very  destructive.  In  the 
annual  report  for  1892,  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  are  illustrations  and  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  these  protectors,  h.  e.  van  deman 

Rust  In  the  Blackberry. 

yyr.  C.  II.,  Ernst,  III. — What  is  the  matter  with  my  blackberries  ? 
I  bought  50  Erie  blackberry  plants  last  spring,  from  an  Eastern 
nursery.  They  all  grew  thriftily,  but  about  the  middle  of  August, 
I  noticed  that  a  part  of  the  leaves  on  some  bushes  were  covered 
on  the  under  side  with  patches  of  orange-colored,  rusty  spots, 
that  would  rub  olf  easily.  A  few  days  ago,  when  pruning  the 
bushes,  I  found  three  or  four  dead  ones  ;  the  bark  at  the  top  of 
the  ground  was  gone,  and  the  edges  of  the  bark  had  a  rough, 
warty  appearance.  A  number  of  bushes  were  affected  only  on 
one  side,  and  are  yet  alive.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  damage  was 
caused  by  an  insect. 

Ans. — The  orange-colored,  rusty  spots  found  on  the 
leaves,  are  a  sure  indication  that  the  plants  were 
attacked  by  the  fungous  disease  known  as  yellows, 
red  rust,  or  orange  rust.  The  disease  is  generally 
known  by  the  very  thick,  orange-red  covering  of 
spores  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  m  early 
summer.  When  badly  affected,  these  leaves  curl  and 
make  the  diseased  plant  conspicuous  at  a  considerable 
distance.  This  malady  permeates  the  entire  plant, 
and  as  the  mycelium  or  thread-like  growth  of  the 
fungus  is  perennial,  when  a  plant  is  once  infested,  it 
cannot  be  cured.  The  orange-discolored  leaves  fall  in 
early  summer,  and  the  plant  may  appear  to  recover 
later  in  the  season  :  but  the  following  year,  the  plant 
will  be  found  to  be  weaker  and,  probably,  wholly 
worthless,  and  the  orange  coating  will  return. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  another  disorder 
which  makes  different,  inconspicuous  spots  on  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  is  really  a  form  of  this  red  rust  fungus.  The 
spores  of  this  form  mature  in  the  fall  or  early  spring, 
and  these,  falling  on  the  ground,  are,  probably,  the 
means  of  inoculating  the  plant  with  the  rust  through 
young  underground  shoots.  It  is,  evidently,  useless 
to  endeavor  to  cure  or  to  treat  this  yellows  or  red 
rust.  The  first  moment  the  disease  is  detected,  the 
affected  plant  should  be  pulled  out,  root  and  branch, 
and  burned.  If  one  be  alert,  it  is  generally  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  a  patch  free  from  the  disease.  The 
diseased  plants  will  be  a  constant  menace  to  neigh¬ 
boring  plants,  and  unless  eradicated  at  once,  the 
malady  will  spread  through  the  whole  plantation. 


The  “warty  appearance”  found  on  some  of  the 
canes,  probably,  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  cane- 
knot,  a  comparatively  new  disease,  the  cause  of  which 
is  unknown.  The  knot  reminds  one  strongly  of  the 
black  knot  of  the  plum,  but  there  are  numerous 
small,  whitish  eruptions  of  the  disease  surrounding 
the  knot.  It  may  be  of  fungous  origin.  It,  probably, 
attacks  the  growing  shoots,  although  it  is  not  appar¬ 
ent  until  the  following  year,  when  the  grower,  notic¬ 
ing  that  the  leaves  are  yellow,  and  the  fruit  not  filling, 
examines  the  canes  and  finds  these  knots  upon  them 
The  disease  is  not  very  common,  but  is  widespread 
Probably  the  most  efficient  treatment  will  be  to  cut 
out  and  burn  the  old  canes  just  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  off,  and  continue  to  examine  the  bushes  frequently 
for  the  disease  and  to  cut  out  the  diseased  shoots.  M.  v.  s. 

Why  Scald  or  Dilute  Milk  ? 

IF.  .J.  II.,  LaUrange,  N.  Y.— When  I  was  a  boy,  often  have  I  seen 
my  mother  put  a  pan  of  milk  on  the  stove  to  scald  before  setting 
it  away  for  the  cream  to  rise.  In  later  years,  I  have  seen  the 
dairy  mistress  put  warm  water  in  the  milk.  What  benefit 
is  scalding  or  putting  warm  water  iu  milk  before  setting?  Is  it 
necessary  iu  deep  as  well  as  shallow  ? 

Ans. — I  would  refer  VV.  J.  B.  to  Bulletin  No.  39  of 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  which  treats  in  full 
of  the  subject  of  dilution  of  milk  in  cream  raising, 
both  by  deep  and  shallow  setting.  It  is  occasionally 
of  benefit  to  dilute  milk  that  is  very  viscous  (from 
cows  far  advanced  in  lactation)  before  setting  it  to 
raise  cream.  The  warmer  the  milk  when  set,  and  the 
faster  it  cools,  the  more  complete  the  creaming  in  a 
gravity  process  of  separation.  h.  h.  wing. 

To  Build  a  Small  Silo. 

A.  II.  11.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  build  a  small  silo.  How  should 
it  be  made  to  make  good,  sweet  ensilage  ?  What  size  would  you 
recommend  for  three  or  four  cows  ? 

Ans. — My  silo  is  somewhat  of  the  octagonal  shape, 
and  is  built  in  the  corner  of  a  basement  barn.  The 
sills  are  8  by  8  chestnut  sticks.  The  frame  consists 
of  horizontal  2  by  8  planks.  These  were  spiked  to 
posts  in  the  barn,  12  feet  distant  each  way,  and  the 
corners  were  cut  off  with  pieces  of  2  by  8  plank,  four 
feet  long.  These  planks  or  squares  of  horizontal 
planks,  are  spaced  from  the  floor  the  following  dis¬ 
tances  :  2>a,  2%,  3,  3,  3%,  3 %  and  4  feet.  Building 
paper  was  put  under  the  barn  covering,  and  the  inside 
was  lined  with  6-inch  spruce  flooring  ;  on  this  should 
be  put  some  one-ply  tarred  paper  and  the  best  of  pine 
boards.  This  gives  a  silo  with  an  8-inch  air  chamber. 
Doors  are  put  in  to  suit  anybody’s  convenience.  I 
have  some  in  the  basement,  some  in  the  upper  parts. 
I  used  to  keep  only  four  cows  before  I  had  a  silo,  but 
keep  more  than  double  the  stock  now.  I  consider  a 
silo  the  best  paying  thing  on  the  farm.  g.  k. 

Georgetown,  Conn. 

How  to  Raise  Large  Potatoes. 

V.  N.  S.,  Trumbull,  0.— How  can  we  raise  large,  flue  potatoes  to 
exhibit  at  the  fairs  the  coming  fall  ? 

Ans. — We  would  use  the  Rural  Trench  system,  plac¬ 
ing  the  seed  pieces  further  apart — say,  two  feet.  We 
would  use  not  less  than  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
high-grade  potato  fertilizer,  and,  in  addition,  apply 
at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
after  the  vines  are  well  up.  The  nitrate  of  soda  will 
scald  the  leaves  unless  carefully  sown. 

Hulled  Oats  for  Seed,  Etc. 

C.  E.  8.,  Chicago  City,  Minn. — 1.  Will  oat  grains  with  the  hulls 
removed,  grow  as  well  and  bring  as  good  a  crop  as  when  entire  ? 
2.  Does  the  growing  together  of  wheat  and  oats  affect  the  quality 
of  either  of  the  grains  ?  3.  How  should  eveners  be  arranged  so 

as  to  break  swamp  laud  with  two  or  three  horses  abreast  on  the 
uuplowed  land  ?  The  furrow  is  too  soft  to  bear  up  a  horse.  4.  By 
what  methods  can  the  weed  called  “horsetail”  (Equisetum)  be 
eradicated  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

1.  Oats  will  not  grow  so  well  with  the  hulls  removed 
as  with  them  adhering  ;  the  germ  is  almost  certain  to 
be  injured  by  the  removal  of  the  hull.  Some  years 
since,  the  farmers  of  Iowa  had  spring  wheat  passed 
through  smut  mills,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  the 
“  bunted”  kernels.  It  was  found  that  the  process 
reduced  the  per  cent  of  good  kernels  which  germin¬ 
ated,  more  than  one-half.  2.  Wheat  and  oats  may  be 
grown  together  without  injury  to  either  except  in  so 
far  as  the  oats  may  rob  the  wheat  of  some  nourish¬ 
ment  and  moisture,  since  it  is,  by  far,  the  hardier 
plant,  and  is  more  able  to  secure  moisture  and  food, 
where  they  are  scarce,  than  the  wheat.  It  would 
likely  reduce  somewhat  the  quality  of  the  wheat,  but 
not  of  the  oats  unless  the  seeding  were  over-abundant. 
If  there  were  plant  food  and  moisture  sufficient  for 
both  wheat  and  oats,  neither  grain  would  suffer  from 
being  sowed  with  the  other.  3.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  fix  eveners  so  that  all  the  horses  composing 
the  team  could  walk  on  the  uDplowed  land.  The  best 
that  could  be  done  would  be  to  make  a  three-horse 
evener  longer  than  usual,  and  place  one  horse  on  the 
plowed  ground  and  the  other  two  on  the  unplowed. 
The  land  may  support  a  horse  on  the  plowed  ground, 
though  it  would  not  in  the  furrow.  4.  No  method  is 
known  by  which  horsetail  may  be  eradicated  except 
by  means  of  a  long,  thoroughly  conducted  summer 
fallow.  This  method  may  not  eradicate  all  of  it,  but 
it  will  assist  materially.  Most  weeds  are  easily 
destroyed  by  frequent  plowing,  thorough  cultivation, 
short  rotation  and  thick  seeding. 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER  REPORTS. 

IT  LIVES  HEBE  AND  DIES  THEBE. 

I  sowed  65  acres  of  Crimson  clover  last  August 
20  to  30,  on  freshly-plowed  old  meadow  land,  some 
with  buckwheat,  some  on  rye  stubble  plowed, 
some  rye  stubble  disked,  and  some  on  oat  stubble 
disked.  It  all  came  up  nicely  in  a  few  days  and 
grew  reasonably  well  till  winter.  If  all  that  is 
alive  now  was  on  one  acre,  it  would  be  about 
thick  enough.  I  think,  however,  that  if  I  had 
got  it  in  20  days  earlier,  it  would  have  been 
much  better.  The  past  winter  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  on  it,  as  the  stakes  and  posts  in 
most  vineyards  were  badly  heaved  out.  a.  i.  l. 
North  East,  Pa. 

Crimson  clover  has  wintered  safely  with  us  the 
past  two  seasons.  American-grown  seed  was 
sown  about  September  1,  in  an  apple  orchard  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  forest  on  the  north  and  west  sides. 
The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Fine 
ground  bone,  200  pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash, 
100  pounds,  were  sown  the  spring  previous.  I 
think  that  Crimson  clover  is  more  valuable  for 
orchards  than  Red,  owing  to  its  early  and  rapid 
spring  growth.  We  turned  under  a  heavy  crop 
June  1  last,  and  the  trees  appeared  to  break 
easier  under  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  the  following 
autumn,  than  those  where  no  clover  was  grown. 
Forest  Lawn,  N.  Y.  o.  w.  d. 

Last  year’s  drought  extended  from  May  to  De¬ 
cember,  consequently  we  have  very  little  Crimson 
clover  in  this  State.  Seed  will  be  very  scarce,  so 
will  clover  hay,  soiling  and  ensilage,  but  the 
greatest  sufferer  will  be  our  fields — untouched  by 
the  magic  of  this  great  conservator  of  fertility. 
We  pray  to  be  hereafter  delivered  from  such  a 
dessication  as  we  suffered  in  1895.  The  winter 
raintall  has  been  insufficient,  also,  and  the 
springs  are  yet  low,  a  condition  not  favorable  for 
withstanding  drought  in  1896.  A  party  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  who  sowed  largely  of  my  seed  last  year, 
writes  me  that  his  prospect  seems  good  for  1,000 
to  1,500  bushels  of  seed.  He  must  have  some 
streaks  of  moisture  such  as  we  failed  to  get. 
Delaware.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 

I  purchased  one  pound  of  Crimson  clover  seed 
early  in  1895,  and  sowed  it  without  a  nurse  crop 
on  sandy  soil.  July  2.  About  July  20,  it  was  grow¬ 
ing.  The  weeds  were  cut  two  or  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  grew  well  dur¬ 
ing  autumn.  Snow  came  before  the  ground  froze 
much,  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  re¬ 
mained  until  about  Christmas,  when  we  had 
heavy  rains.  The  clover  was  waviug  in  the  wind. 
Snow  came  again,  and  was  on  the  ground  most 
of  the  time  until  the  last  part  of  the  winter 
months.  Some  appeared  dead  during  early 
spring,  but  most  of  it  is  alive  now',  and  looking 
well.  If  I  succeed  in  saving  seed,  I  may  sow 
again.  l.  j.  s. 

Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

On  August  19,  1895,  I  sowed  22  pounds  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  on  1  acre  of  light,  loamy  land, 
frishly  broken  up  from  mowing,  and  put  500 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  seed  came  up  finely,  and  grew  well  all  through 
the  fall  into  December,  but  was  entirely  killed  by 
the  cold  weather  in  January,  there  being  no 
snow  on  the  ground  at  the  time,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registering  10  to  15  degrees  below  zero. 

I  do  not  think  that  Crimson  clover  can  stand  the 
winter  here,  but  if  it  could,  it  would  be  of  great 
value  in  the  orchard  as  well  as  for  keeping  some¬ 
thing  growing  on  the  land  during  the  fall  after 
an  early  crop  has  been  taken  off.  I  have  not  seen 
a  live  Crimson  clover  plant  this  spring,  j.  e.  g. 
Spencer,  Mass. 

To  get  early  feed  for  my  cows,  I  sowed  on  July 
24,  1895,  Crimson  clover  in  the  cnaff  on  my  tomato 
patch,  then  cultivated  the  tomatoes  both  ways 
for  the  last  time,  as  the  vines  covered  the  ground 
so  that  I  could  not  cultivate  longer.  I  think  that 
not  a  seed  came  up  till  we  had  a  rain,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  then  every  seed  seemed  to  spring  up  at 
once,  and  I  think  it  has  not  stopped  growing 
since.  I  commenced  mowing  it  April  23;  it  was 
then  12  inches  high,  and  as  thick  as  it  could 
stand.  September  13  last,  I  sowed  one-half  acre 
of  ryre;  on  March  15,  I  commenced  cutting  it.  It 
wt as  then  18  inches  high,  and  before  the  month 
was  out,  it  was  2*4  feet  high.  I  sowed  another 
piece  of  rye  October  20;  it  is  now  three  feet  high, 
and  I  am  cutting  it.  d.  f. 

Salem,  Oregon. 

I  had  tried  Crimson  clover  once  before,  several 
years  ago,  in  a  small  way,  but  it  mostly  heaved 
and  what  was  left,  made  a  very  feeble  growth  in 
the  spring.  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  it  might 
have  been  foreign  seed  ;  so  last  summer,  I  sent 
for  Delaware  seed.  Five  pounds  of  clover  seed 
were  sown  August  16,  on  one-half  acre  among  the 
corn  and  cultivated  in  very  lightly.  Some  was 
also  sown  in  the  orchard  at  the  same  time,  and 
harrowed  in  ;  it  came  nicely,  as  it  rained  immedi¬ 
ately  after.  The  seed  lying  on  the  ground  was 
sprouted  in  24  hours,  and  in  48  hours,  it  began  to 
appear  above  ground.  In  my  orchard,  the  soil 
was  very  thin,  and  a  dry  spell  last  fall  killed 
most  of  the  clover.  Among  the  corn,  it  was  a 
good  catch,  and  it  went  through  the  winter  all 
right ;  the  soil  is  fairly  good  for  this  section. 
The  clover  is  now  in  full  bloom  ;  the  average 
height  is  12  inches.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  coarse  stalks,  manure  and  cane  stalks,  all 
that  the  plow’  w’ould  turn  under  last  spring,  for 
the  corn.  The  cane  stalks  appeared  to  be  a  dam¬ 
age  to  the  corn.  I  do  not  consider  Crimson  clover 
as  valuable  as  Red  clover  here.  My  only  use  for 
it  would  be  to  sow  among  corn,  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation,  and  after  early  potatoes,  to  have  some¬ 
thing  growing  on  the  soil  while  it  otherwise 
would  be  idle  and  wasting  its  fertility. 


I  sowed  four  pounds  of  winter  oats  on  17  square 
rods  September  11  after  the  corn  had  been  cut. 
Part  of  this  plot  had  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure 
last  spring,  the  higher  and  drier  part.  It  slopes 
toward  a  pond  that  has  been  drained.  The  whole 
plot  is  nearly  level.  On  the  lower  corner,  where 
the  ground  inclines  to  the  west,  the  oats  practic¬ 
ally  all  froze  out.  On  the  drier  corner,  there  is  a 
very  good  stand  left,  They  have  stooled  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  the  ground  is  now  well  covered.  They 
promise  well  now.  I  have  spring  oats  sown 
alongside,  and  after  harvest,  shall  be  able  to  tell 
which  is  the  more  profitable.  c.  E.  B. 

Crossville,  Tenn. 

I  have  sowed  Crimson  clover  in  corn  twice,  and 
have  lost  seed  and  labor  because  of  drought.  I 
have  raised  winter  oats  24  years,  with  only  two 
failures,  while  spring  oats  do  not  make  a  fair 
crop  oftener  than  one-fifth  of  the  time.  My  win¬ 
ter  oats  were  sown  very  late  last  fall,  because  of 
the  long,  dry  spell,  consequently  they  did  not  get 
root  enough  to  stand  a  snowless  winter.  My  600 
acres  were  not  covered  with  snow  except  a  few 
hours  in  March.  Winter  oats  sown  in  the  spring 
will  do  better  than  spring-raised  seed;  but  the 
seed  raised  from  it  will  not  be  as  safe  to  sow 
again  for  winter.  I  can  make  any  oat  a  winter 
oat,  simply  by  going  through  one  winter.  The 
same  can  be  done  for  spring  wheat.  There  is 
much  humbug  and  fraud,  practiced,  not  only  in 
the  sale  of  winter  oat  seed,  but  also  in  all  kinds 
of  seeds.  I  think  that  there  is  more  in  seed  pota¬ 
toes  than  in  any  other  one  kind.  w.  m.  E. 

Amherst,  Va. 

On  June  29,  1895,  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  in  the 
corn  at  the  last  working,  part  behind  the  harrow, 
but  most  was  sown  just  before  harrowing.  When 
nearly  done,  a  heavy  dash  of  rain  fell,  and  de¬ 
layed  finishing  until  July  2,  when  the  former  sow¬ 
ing  was  coming  up.  No  difference  was  per¬ 
ceptible  between  what  was  covered,  and  that 
sown  on  top.  The  soil  is  light,  sandy,  bottom 
land.  I  do  not  entirely  condemn  Crimson  clover, 
but  think  that,  for  our  purpose.  Red  clover  has 
proved  itself  more  reliable.  I  shall  use  it  this  year 
on  stock  ground  intended  for  wheat  the  following 
year,  and  try  Crimson  clover  again  on  ground  in¬ 
tended  for  planting  to  corn.  I  am  contemplating 
planting  a  field,  which  missed  Crimson  clover,  to 
cow  peas.  Is  it  advisable  ?  If  so,  what  variety 
would  you  recommend  ?  r.  k.  w. 

Kirk’s  Mills,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  variety  known  as  the  Early  Black 
cow  pea  is  considered  best  for  green  manuring. 
We  would  secure  seed  that  was  grown  as  far 
North  as  possible. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  I  find  discouraging  reports 
about  Crimson  clover.  I  have  been  growing  it 
with  good  results.  Last  July,  I  turned  under  an 
old  strawberry  bed,  fitted  it  as  thoroughly  as 
though  preparing  it  for  wheat,  and  sowed  about 
one  acre  to  Crimson  clover  the  last  of  July.  I 
rolled  the  ground  so  as  to  make  a  firm  seed  bed, 
and  sowed  about  20  bushels  of  ashes.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  drought,  the  clover  came  up  well 
and  made  a  fair  growth.  It  wintered  well,  and 
to-day  (May  8),  it  is  about  one  foot  high,  and 
blossoms  begin  to  show  so  that  I  have  just  picked 
a  fine  bouquet.  It  completely  covers  the  ground, 
and  I  expect  a  fine  lot  of  seed.  On  ground  tha 
heaves  badly,  neither  Crimson  nor  any  other 
clover  will  prove  a  success  if  sown  late  in  the 
season.  If  you  treat  Crimson  clover  as  you 
would  any  other  crop  where  you  expect  success, 
you  will  be  well  rewarded.  After  other  crops 
have  taken  up  all  the  available  food  for  the  sea- 
s  m.  one  must  not  expect  any  crop  to  prove 
a  success.  An  animal  going  into  winter  quarters 
nearly  starved  to  death,  will  riot  winter  well.  When 
we  learn  to  treat  Crimson  clover  decently,  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  good  reports  about  it.  My 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  underdratned  where 
necessary  to  prevent  heaving.  s.  s.  bailey. 
Kent  County,  Mich. 

I  sowed  one  peck  of  Crimson  clover  seed  August 
20,  1894,  in  the  midst  of  the  drought,  and  we  bad 
no  ram  for  a  month  later.  Not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  seed  germinated,  and,  owing  to  the 
dry  weather,  it  made  but  little  growth  in  the 
fail.  The  following  March,  it  froze  out  some; 
being  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  the  water  stood 
on  it  during  every  thaw  through  March,  and  on 
April  1,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  failure,  and 
had  a  mind  to  plow  it  under.  But,  taking  the 
advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  did  not  disturb  it,  and 
to  my  surprise,  by  May  25,  it  was  in  bloom,  and 
had  stooled  out  so  that  it  covered  nearly  all  the 
ground.  It  measured  26  inches  in  length,  and  on 
June  21,  the  seed  was  ripe.  I  cut  it  with  a  mower, 
raked  it  with  a  hay  rake,  the  same  as  hay,  and 
hauled  it  to  the  barn.  I  tramped  the  seed  off  the 
straw  with  the  horses;  it  shells  very  easily,  and 
I  had  to  handle  it  while  damp,  or  I  would  have 
lost  half  of  the  seed. 

July  4,  1895,  I  sowed  some  of  the  seed  in  the  chaff 
just  as  it  came  off  of  the  straw,  in  a  cantaloupe 
patch,  some  in  corn,  and  the  rest  I  had  hulled.  I 
got  5*4  bushels  of  clean  seed  after  sowing  eight 
acres,  chaff  and  all.  I  sowed  all  the  seed  I  had, 
and  bought  two  bushels  besides.  I  made  sowings 
almost  every  week,  from  July  4  until  September 
11.  The  best  piece  of  clover  that  I  have,  was 
sown  about  July  12,  and  the  next  best  August  11. 
The  piece  sowed  about  July  12  is  as  beautiful  a 
patch  of  clover  at  this  writing  (May  4)  as  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  6  to  10  inches  tall,  and  so  thick  that  I 
can’t  see  the  ground.  It  did  not  freeze  out  a  bit. 

It  was  sown  on  a  watermelon  patch.  The  soil  is 
a  sandy  loam.  I  have  some  on  sharp  sand,  and  it 
stood  the  drought  last  summer  remarkably  well. 
Our  Red  clover  all  froze  out  last  winter;  it  never 
froze  out  so  badly  within  my  recollection  as  it  did 
in  this  section  last  winter,  and  my  Crimson  clover 
stood  the  winter,  so  that  convinces  me  beyond  a 


doubt  that  Crimson  clover  will  stand  the  winter 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

I  sowed  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Crimson  clover,  with  me,  will  never  take 
the  place  of  Red  clover,  but  it  fills  a  place  that 
Red  clover  cannot  fill,  that  is,  to  so  w  among  truck 
and  corn  for  early  pasture,  and  for  plowing  under 
for  spring  crops  I  think  that  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  things  that  ever  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country.  I  first  saw  the  description  of 
Crimson  clover  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  was  induced 
to  try  it  by  reading  accounts  of  it  there.  I  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  for  bringing  it  to  my  notice. 
This  season  alone  it  will  be  worth  to  me  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  the  subscription  price  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
You  can  count  on  me  as  a  life  subscriber.  Talk 
Crimson  clover,  preach  Crimson  clover  until 
every  farmer  in  the  country  tries  it,  and  if  the 
farmers  once  try  it,  it  will  ever  be  a  moneymaker 
for  them  !  If  they  get  the  hardy  variety,  it  will 
stand  the  winter  as  well  as  the  Red,  the  drought 
much  better,  and  it  will  grow  on  land  too  poor  to 
grow  Red  clover.  j.  w.  c. 

Halifax,  Pa. 

On  August  3,  I  sowed  one-half  acre  of  heavy 
loam  to  Crimson  clover,  where  water  often  stands 
in  wet  weather,  and  where  ice  lies  in  the  hollows 
most  of  the  winter.  I  finished  sowing  at  3  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  being  driven  from  the  field  by  a 
severe  shower,  and  at  10  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  August  5,  the  young  plants  of  clover  could  be 
seen  all  over  the  field.  How  much  sooner  the  first 
plants  appeared,  Ido  not  know ;  but  I  know  that 
the  most  of  the  crop  was  above  ground  in  less 
than  45  hours  !  When  severe  cold  weather  set 
in,  the  clover  had  made  a  growth  of  some  eight 
inches,  and  was  a  beautiful  sight.  The  ground 
remained  clear  of  snow  all  winter,  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  went  below  zero  several  times,  once  as  low 
as  16  degrees.  When  the  frost  had  left  the  ground 
in  March,  the  clover  was  still  green,  but  most  of 
it  showed  about  one-lialf  inch  of  root  exposed. 
On  the  nights  of  April  1  and  2,  the  ground  froze  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  in  a  few  days,  one-lialf 
of  the  clover  was  dead,  having  been  frozen  off  at 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  roots.  I  dug  up  several 
of  the  roots  and  found  them  as  sound  as  ever  be¬ 
low  the  surface  line.  In  the  hollows,  nearly  all 
escaped  injury.  I  am  convinced  that  a  roller  run 
over  the  field  when  the  frostfirst  came  out,  would 
have  saved  nearly  all.  What  remains  is  now 
about  eight  inches  high,  and  growing  vigorously, 
though  everything  else  is  suffering  from  lack  of 
rain. 

I  sowed  an  acre  with  Hungarian  grass  seed 

( Contmued  on  next  page.) 


\  Seeds,  P/ants&Bu/bsl 


=  are  everywhere  known  as  the  Best.  Why  risk  = 
|  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  5 


2  thing  New  nnd  Old,  of  Merit. 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  = 

§  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  2 
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WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  ootatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  490  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  istherefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  In  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices;  It.  N  -Y  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  bush.,  tOc.;  bbl.,  $1.60.  Mt  Carbon,  per 
bush.ll:  bbl,$2.50;  10  bbl..  $2.  Rutland  Hose  and 
VVhite  Mountain,  per  bush..  $1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Early  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
inches  long,  with  three  oats  in  a  chaff,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr  B  Truax,  of  <  hittenango  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  bushels 
if  seed.  Price,  $i  per  bush..  50  bush.. 8 >c.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  No.  I  POTATOES. 

I  will  sell  as  long  as  thev  last  at  50  cents  per  bushel, 
shipoed  In  sacks,  or  $1.60  per  barrel.  C  A.  SWEEP, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  care  Third  National  Bank. 


Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  75  cents  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
WM.  S.  LAWRENCE,  Moira,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Stowell’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn 

Very  fine.  For  table  O'  ensilage.  A  limited  quan¬ 
tity  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Bags,  1j  cents. 
Send  money  with  order. 

WM.  NEWTON.  Henrietta.  N.  Y 


PDIUCnif  PI  flUCD-Tlle  largest  handler 
unimoun  uLUVCfl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  8eed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
8.  HOI.LAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  8eed,  etc. 


7D|UPnM  PI  flVCD  Tbomas  McElroy.  Euro- 
jn  I  III  OUR  ULUlLfl  pean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building.  Hartison 
St.,  N  Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  tine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  In  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only. 


gtUtfrfUmu'ou#  ^diTvtij&ing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


Spring 

Is  the  Cleansing  season,  and  it  is  the  time  to  see 
that  your  blood  is  pure,  rich  and  full  of  vitality. 
To  purify,  vitalize  and  enrich  your  blood,  take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s  and  only  HOOD’S. 


Hnrtfl’ft.  Pillc  cure  nausea,  Indigestion 
llVAfU  ■=>  *  *113  biliousness.  25  cents. 


Strong,  Vigorous  Berry  Plants 

are  grown  on  my  soil  ALL  KINDS.  BE3T  VARIE¬ 
TIES.  Stra  wherries,  R  ispberries,  Black  ierrles  Cur¬ 
rants.  SEED  POTATOES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is  hut  little  profit  and 
no  pleasure  in  growing  small  berries?  If  you  need  any 
Strawberry  Plants  send  for  mv  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
full  of  valuable  information,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Also  Novelties  iu  Small  Fruits.  Asparagus,  etc.,  etc. 

(1.  S.  l’KATT.  Jt  e>id  in  a.  Mum. 


CHEAP  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

CABBAGE  CAULIFLOWER.  TOMATO,  CELERY, 

EGG  PLANT.  PEPPER  PLANTS.  All  good  varieties. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  T  J.  DWY  ER,  Cornwall,  1ST.  Y. 


the  Latest  am 
Largest  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH. 

Send  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 
wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nu 


Freestone  PEAClfE 
Ripening  with  Amsdea. 

Cord  plates  of  3  new  fruits  and  ons 
Emperor  Peach  June  bud*  postpaid. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


\ 


HICH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  Jt  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Centura  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  $T.NewYork 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER  REPORTS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

August  15,  and  sowed  with  it  six  pounds  of  Crim¬ 
son  and  seven  pounds  of  Red  clover  seed.  This 
field  made  a  good  growth  after  the  Hungarian 
was  harvested,  and  one  end  of  the  plot  has  now 
a  fine  stand  of  both  clovers;  but  both  kinds  were 
wholly  killed  out  on  the  other  end ;  why,  I  do  not 
know,  as  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
soil.  If  anything,  the  lower  end,  where  the  plants 
died,  is  the  drier.  I  sowed  an  acre  the  last  week 
in  August,  with  white  turnips,  mixing  Crimson 
and  Red  clover  seed  as  before.  On  one  end  of  the 
field,  I  spread  a  barrel  of  lime  and,  adjoining  it, 
a  wagon-load  of  wood  ashes.  The  weather  was 
very  dry  during  the  fall,  and  neither  turnips  nor 
clover  made  much  growth.  As  far  as  the  lime 
and  ashes  went,  I  have  a  good  stand  of  both 
clovers,  but  none  on  the  rest  of  the  field. 

I  sowed  Red  clover  August  17,  in  two  acres  of 
corn.  It  made  a  good  growth  while  the  corn  stood, 
but  late  in  the  fall,  it  began  to  look  feeble,  and, 
except  where  a  heap  of  brush  was  burned,  there 
is  none  left  now.  This  seemed  dead  in  January, 
and  I  think  that  it  was  too  young  to  stand  the 
severe  freezing.  I  intend  to  save  my  Crimson 
clover  for  seed,  and  try  again.  Though  it  will 
probably  heave  out  less  on  light  soils,  I  feel  sure 
that  it  will  carry  through  all  right  if  it  get  a 
good  start  in  the  fall,  and  is  looked  after  when 
the  frost  comes  out  in  the  spring.  A  plot  of  Alsike 
clover  sown  August  3,  came  through  finely,  aDd 
now  covers  the  ground  with  a  beautiful,  light- 
green  growth.  c.  I*,  augur. 

Connecticut. 


There  is  no  prettier  flowering-  shrub 
blooming  in  early  May  than  Hall’s  apple, 
as  we  call  it,  because  it  was  introduced 
about  10  or  111  years  ago  under  the  name 
of  Malus  Halleana.  It  was  later  offered 
as  Pyrus  Parkmanni.  Kllwanger  & 
Barry  catalogue  it  as  Pyrus  malus  Haile- 
ana,  syn  Parkmanni.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  deep  green  resembling,  in  shape,  small, 
glossy  pear  leaves,  which  are  retained 
late  in  the  fall.  The  shrub  is  dwarf — 
our  own  specimens  are  about  seven  feet 
high — compact  and  erect  growiDg.  The 
fuchsia-like  flowers,  upon  slender  stems 
two  inches  long,  droop  as  gracefully  as 
one  can  imagine.  They  are  of  two  colors 
rose  and  crimson,  crimson  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  buds.  The  petals,  which  are  nearly 
as  large  as  those  of  apple  blossoms,  are 
10  in  number,  and  the  flowers  are  fully 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  borne  in 
great  profusion,  lasting  for  several  days, 
and  the  little  trees,  when  laden  with 
these  drooping,  dainty  flowers,  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  This  shrub  is 
perfectly  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
having  endured  over  20  degrees  below 
zero  unharmed.  The  fruit  (apple)  that 
forms  is  about  one-fourth  inch  in 
diameter . 

Many  years  ago,  we  received  what 
was  then  a  novelty  in  this  country,  the 
Pendulous  Pea  shrub  Desmodium  (Les- 
pedeza)  penduliflora.  It  is  herbaceous, 
growing  every  season  to  the  height  of 
about  four  feet,  the  branches  becoming 
pendulous  late  in  the  season  when  loaded 
with  wreaths  of  rose-colored  pea  blos¬ 
soms.  It  is  of  special  value  because 
there  are  few  other  flowers  so  late  in 
the  season . 


A  late  number  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Record  (Washington)  says  that  re¬ 
cent  visits  to  a  considerable  number  of 
our  experiment  stations,  have  confirmed 
the  impression  that,  in  too  many  cases, 
they  are  scattering  their  efforts  on  a 
variety  of  comparatively  unimportant 
investigations.  There  is  need  of  much 
greater  concentration  of  work,  and  of 
more  efficient  cooperation  among  the 
different  workers  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  important  lines  of  work. 
Each  department  is  so  far  independent, 
that  it  not  only  determines  its  own  line 
of  work,  but  even  considers  that  it  is 
doing  a  favor  to  other  departments  if  it 
aids  in  their  investigations.  The  Station 
Record  pays  a  very  just  tribute  to  the  per¬ 
sistent,  well-planned  work  of  our  respect¬ 
ed  friend,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted, 
England.  Except  at  the  very  first,  it 
says,  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  vacillat¬ 
ing  policy.  The  belief  was  in  the  final 
effectiveness  of  continued  effort  along  a 
given  line.  Once  organized  and  entered 
upon,  the  investigation  was  continued 
without  interruption  until  definite,  well- 
established  results  were  attained.  The 
spirit  of  thoroughness  and  the  persever¬ 
ance  which  led  Dr.  Lawes  to  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  single  experiment  through  40 
or  50  years,  are  well  worthy  of  emula¬ 
tion.  And  so  it  is,  as  the  Record  states, 
that  the  results  secured  have  become  a 
part  of  our  agricultural  science,  and 
have  been  incorporated  into  text-books 
the  world  over . 

Well,  we  need  scarcely  hope  for  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  in  this  country  until 
thoroughly  capable  men  are  appointed 
to  fill  the  station  positions  ;  until  they 
are  adequately  paid,  and  their  tenure  of 
office  made  to  depend  upon  merit  instead 
of  political  influence . 

The  past  winter  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
has  been  a  typical  test-winter,  and  we 
shall  soon  tell  our  friends  its  effect  upon 
the  many  new  ornamental  plants  and 
fruits  which  we  are  trying . 


iPijsttfUaufoutf  mvntisiufl, 

lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


orn 


is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
7%  actual 


Potash. 


A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


We  do  not  understand  the  cause  of 
“hollow  heart”  in  potatoes,  evidently. 
Our  own  theory  has  been  that,  when 
potatoes  grew  rapidly  to  a  very  large 
size,  they  would,  of  necessity,  become 
hollow-hearted.  It  is  plain  that  the 
center  of  a  potato  is  its  least  firm  part, 
and  that,  as  the  tuber  acquires  age,  that 
would  be  the  part  to  shrivel  and  break, 
so  to  say.  This  season,  we  have  planted, 
exclusive  of  our  own  seedlings,  60  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  Several  of  these  were  very 
large  tubers,  weighing  one  pound  each 
or  over.  They  are  perfectly  solid.  A 
number  of  Carman  No.  3  potatoes  weigh¬ 
ing  about  the  same,  were  hollow-hearted, 
and  badly  so.  Now  what  causes  hollow 
heart,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  We 
have  discussed  this  question  before,  it  is 
true  ;  but  we  need  to  discuss  it  more. 
The  stations  ought  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause.  Are  some  varieties 
more  liable  to  the  defect  than  others,  or 
is  it  a  matter  of  nutrition,  soil,  season 
or  other  conditions  ? . 


w!IL  Picket  Lawn  Fence 


Steel  Posts.  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  llog 
Fence,  2t  to58in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  111. 


J  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

•  Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  25 

•  to  58  inches  high. 

•  If  interested,  drop  us  a  caid,  and  we  will 

•  mail  illustrated  catalogue. 

I  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

?  19  Rush  St.,  Peoria.  Ill. 
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THE  KIND  THAT  PAYS,  the  kind  that 
lasts.  In  painting,  labor  is  three- 
fonrths  the  cost ;  and  with  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Tinting  Colors  more  work  can  be 
done  in  a  given  time  than  with  inferior 
materials.  It  makes  —  with  Pure  Linseed 
Oil  —  the  best  paint  and  the  kind  that  lasts. 
To  be  sui-e  of  getting 

Pure  Wliite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  desired  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands 
of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting-  Colors. 

o 

Pamphlet  giving  valuaole  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free  ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


iY  GRAPES  and  POTATOES 

_  With  our  improved  machines.  Our  New  Victor  Horse-power  Machine  is  fitted 

Lor  three  or  five  rows.  Our  Red  Jacket  Wheelbarrow  Bprays  two  rows  We  also  make  ttie 
Garfield  Knapsack  and  Little  Gem.  Perfect  imitation  and  perfect  Knli»  faction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  FIELD  FORCE  1’UiHP  CO.»  13  Market  St.,  LOtLlPOItT,  N.Y. 


I  CPPCTTfO  CHAMPION  DRY 

LlUULI  I  POWDER  GUN. 

For  Orchard, 
Vineyard  or  Field. 
A  Dry  Sprayer. 

No  Bother  with 
Water  or  Plaster. 
Time  and  Money 
Saved. 

Thousands  in  Use. 

A  Fruit  Grower  writes:  ‘  Can  treat  100  large  plum 
and  apple  trees  per  day.  Used  your  Fungirold  on 
potatoes  and  fruit  trees  with  good  results.” 

Treats  two  rows  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  a  man  walks 
Ask  for  Leggett  &  Bro.’s  pure  Paris-green;  It  is  the 
best. 

TWENTY  FOUR-PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

I  EfifiETT  j?.  ROD  Manufacturers  &  Patentees 

LlUUlI  I  06  DnUi  ,301  PearlSt., NewYoik 

Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  an  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  *1.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CIIAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALK  OF  ANY  HORSE¬ 
POWER  SPRAYER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

«pa°rsKIvnet^d  the  best  on  earth. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.  O.  Box  35.  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 


ONCE  USED, 
ALWAYS  USED. 
Bigelow’s  Liquid  Paris-Green  and 

London  Purple.  Mingles  freely  when  put 
In  water.  Never  settles.  Nothing  to  clog  the 
sprayer.  Guaranteed  not  to  burn  the  foliage 
Sure  death  to  all  insects  that  feed  on  vegetation 

Bigelow’s  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Prevents  and  destroys  all  fungous  growth, 
viz.,  blight,  rust,  smut,  rot,  etc.  Circulars 
and  calendars  giving  full  instructions  in 
spraying,  sent  free  on  application. 

BIGELOW  &  CO.,  679  Larrabee  St.,  Chicago,  Hi 


A  SQUIRT  GUN 

IS  NOT  a 

SPRAY  PUMP 

Don’t  forget  that 

THE  ECLIPSE 

IS  a  Spray  Pump  in 

every  particular. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS! 


from  the  Pests  BY  BUYING ( 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER.; 

Only  *9  complete,  except  barrel,  j 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying  j 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

THE  REST  PAY.THE  BEIT! 

Our  book  on  Sprayers  will  give  \ 
yoa  valuable  information;  it  is] 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN.  CT. 

N  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO,  j 


BETTER  THAN  16  TO  I. 

We  are  constructing  14  miles  of  fence  for  a  Michi¬ 
gan  railway.  As  an  inducement  to  sell  right  of  way, 
farmers  were  given  choice  of  fences.  All  but  two 
preferred  the  Page.  An  elastic  fence  supported  by 
such  solid  fact*  is  invincible. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


QPRAVYourFruitTreesi 

■  I  'M  ■■  ■  We  can  serve  you  well  in  the  line  of  ^ 
®  "  Spraying  Apparatus  &  Insecticides. 

ISruMM  Horticultural  Syringe,  $1*25 
Little  Gem  ull  Brass  Bucket  Pump,  $8.50 
LeggcttV  Dry  Powder  Gun,  puts  Paris 

Green  on  without  mixing,  and  does  it  rapidly  and  well. 


Write  us  your  wants,  and  get  our  circulars,  catalogues,  prices. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  217  &  219  Market  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


PLEASE 
ask  your 


Dealer  FORCE,  LIFT, 
TANK  &  SPRAY 

PUMPS 

liny  Carriers,  Forks, 

Ae.  The  Largest  l’ump 
and  llay  Tool  Works  in 
the  U.  S.  Catalog  free. 
F.  E.  MY  Fits  &  BUG., 

Ashland,  Ohio . 
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WIRE  FENCINC  CAN  NOT  SAC.  The 

Best  Farm  Fence  Made.  Steel  Lawn  and  Poultry 
Fences.  Steel  Posts.  Farm  and  Lawn  Gates.  1896 
catalogue  FREE.  W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  III. 
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Peruvian  Cuano, 

Containing  10  per  cent  of  Ammonia  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


pircS  Peruvian  Cuano. 
Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 


Prices  on  Application  BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Mr.  Stevenson,  page  3G2,  wants  to  try  a  narrower 
ration  for  poultry,  but  finds  it  difficult  to  make  suck  a 
ration  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  liens  We  would 
like  to  have  suggestions  from  our  readers  as  to  the 
possibility  of  making  such  a  ration  out  of  ordinary 
foods.  How  would  you  make  it  up  ? 

© 

It  is  reported  that  experiments  show  that  the  nor¬ 
mal  temperature  of  the  negro  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  white  man.  The  explanation  given  is  that  a  dark 
skin  radiates  heat  more  freely  than  a  lighter  one,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  brown  or  black  man  can  the  more 
readily  get  rid  of  surplus  bodily’  heat.  According 
to  this,  a  well-tanned  skin  is  cooler  than  one  that  is 
“lily  white,’  and  we  believe  that  there  is  truth  in 
the  theory. 

0 

Why  not  simplify  the  directions  for  making  the 
stock  solutions  lor  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  by  using 
one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  one  pound  of  lime 
for  each  gallon  of  water  ustdin  making  the  respec¬ 
tive  stock  solutions.  Tben  each  gallon  of  the  solution 
will  represent  one  pound  of  tile  material  used.  Tben 
by  taking  six  gallons  of  each  solution,  and  adding 
sufficient  water  to  make  50  gallons  of  the  compound, 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  are 
readily  secured. 

O 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  keeping  up  old  records  and 
monuments  that  tell  us  how  people  lived  years  ago 
when  this  country  was  new.  We  like  to  see  old 
houses  preserved  w  hen  it  is  possible  to  keep  them,  for 
by  presenting  a  contrast  to  our  more  modern  dwell¬ 
ings  they  show  us  how  times  have  changed,  and  how 
society  is  constantly  making  itself  over.  The  old 
house  pictured  on  page  351,  well  illustrates  the  sort 
of  dwelling  that  was  “  home”  to  the  early  settlers  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.  This  illustration  is  taken  from 
the  programme  of  the  Wallkitl  Valley  Farmers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  a  highly  successful  organization  of 
farmers.  Such  old  houses  stand  as  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  the  sturdy  men  and  women  who  cleared 
the  land  and  left  it  as  a  “  goodly  heritage”  for  this 
generation. 

© 

Many  of  the  western  experiment  stations  are  issuing 
bulletins  on  the  Chinch  bug.  This  insect  has  proved 
a  terror  in  many  Western  grain  fields,  and,  naturally, 
scientific  men  have  studied  hard  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  lighting  this  active  little  enemy.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  told  its  readers  about  the  plan  of  killing  off 
these  bugs  by  scattering  among  them  the  bodies  of 
insects  that  had  died  of  a  contagious  disease.  This 
disease  was  thus  spread,  and  when  the  conditions 
were  right,  millions  of  the  bugs  were  destroyed.  At 
one  time,  high  hopes  were  entertained  that  this 
method  would  enable  a  farmer  to  protect  his  crops  ; 
but  careful  experiments  have  shown  that,  unless  the 
conditions  are  just  right,  the  plan  will  not  succeed. 
In  wet  weather,  and  where  the  bugs  are  massed  to¬ 
gether,  the  disease  spreads  rapidly  ;  but  in  time  of 
drought,  where  the  bugs  are  scattered,  this  method  is 
not  effective.  Probably,  the  best  method  is  to  keep 
the  bugs  out  of  a  field,  or  poison  them  and  kill  them 
before  they  move  on  to  destroy  new  crops.  To  do 
this,  deep  furrows  are  plowed  completely  around  the 
field.  If  possible,  along  the  top  of  the  furrow  is 
smeared  a  strip  of  coal  tar  or  salt  and  kerosene.  The 
bugs  can  climb  a  perpendicular  wall,  but  cannot  get 
up  a  sloping  side  of  fine  dust,  and  thus  they  congre¬ 
gate  in  the  furrow,  where  they  are  killed  by  dragging 
a  log  of  wood  back  and  forth  over  them,  or  getting 
them  into  holes,  where  they  are  killed  with  kerosene. 


The  development  of  these  methods  of  destroying  in¬ 
sects  and  other  pests  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  our  experiment  stations.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  could  not  work  out  these  problems  by 
himself.  There  must  be  men  who  will  make  it  their 
business,  with  every  necessary  app'iance,  to  study 
these  things  out,  and  learn  the  scientific  principles  or 
truths  that  underlie  them.  With  these  in  miud,  the 
inver  tor  and  the  farmer  will  quickly  learn  how  to  do 
the  work. 

0 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  an  effort  to  be  funny,  gives 
vent  to  the  following  bit  of  wisdom  concerning  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  : 

The  purpose  of  the  office  held  by  Mr.  Wieting  is  to  give  a  salary 
to  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  and  to  persuade  the  farmers  that 
the  State  Government  smiles  upon  their  labors.  Tne  Commis¬ 
sioner  benefits  himself  and,  perhaps,  his  party,  but  he  is  as  un¬ 
necessary  to  the  farming  interests  of  New  York  as  a  dentist  in 
a  henhouse.  In  fact,  he  might  just  as  well,  and  with  a  better 
sense  of  the  fit  and  fitness  of  thiugs,  be  taken  from  Wall  Street  or 
I  ifth  Avenue.  The  leaders  and  champions  of  agriculture  are  the 
farmers  themselves. 

In  part  of  that  statement,  the  Sun  came  nearer  the 
truth  than  it  meant  to.  When  the  office  can  be  sold 
by  Mr.  Thomas  C  Platt  before  the  Governor  is  elected, 
it  certainly  looks  as  though  the  office  was  created  sim¬ 
ply  to  provide  a  salary  for  some  politician.  It  is  a 
shameful  thing  that  the  charge  that  this  office  was 
thus  bought  and  paid  for,  should  stand  without  denial 
for  a  single  day. 

© 

I  ue  Ohio  Experiment  Station  people  have  made 
several  experiments  with  Crimson  clover,  and  have 
also  received  a  number  of  reports  from  different 
parts  of  Ohio.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  crop  is, 
at  best,  a  doubtful  one,  especially  north  of  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude,  when  sown  later  than  August  1. 
Some  successes  are  reported  south  of  40  degrees,  even 
in  last  year’s  dry  season  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  Ohio 
reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Crimson  is  not  so 
hardy  as  Red  clover.  Spring  sowing  is  not  advised, 
as  it  usually  results  in  a  very  short  growth  and  early 
heading.  The  Ohio  report  states  that  plants  were 
found  bearing  30  to  37  stems,  and  with  one-third 
more  blossoms  than  stems.  This  indicates  the 
wonderful  “stooling  ”  and  flowering  capacity  of  the 
plant,  and  shows,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  pointed  out, 
that  a  “stand,’  which  may  look  like  a  perfect  failure 
early  in  the  spring,  may  grow  and  spread  so  as 
nearly  to  cover  the  ground  later  on.  In  the  face  of 
all  the  adverse  reports  that  may  be  piled  on  top  of  it, 
Tjje  R.  N.-Y.  still  stands  by  Crimson  clover.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  farmers  who  can  grow,  even  a  few  plants  this 
year,  is  to  save  the  seed  from  them,  and  sow  it  in  the 
chaff  as  did  our  friend  in  Pennsylvania,  who  gives  his 
experience  on  page  354. 
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Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  in  his  notes  on  our  first  page, 
makes  some  remarkable  statements  about  the  amount 
of  sheep  food  that  may  be  grown  on  an  acre.  Prof. 
Shaw  is  right  in  say  ng  that  this  question  of  securing 
plenty  of  green  summer  food  is  an  important  one  for 
farmers.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  pastures  are  as  dry 
as  a  chip  for  weeks  in  the  summer,  and  unless  the 
sheep  are  fed  grain,  or  given  green  fodder  of  some 
sort,  they  are  sure  to  suffer.  Prof.  Shaw’s  plan  is  to 
have  a  succession  of  crops  growing  on  small  but  well 
cultivated  fields.  By  means  of  portable  fences,  the 
sheep  are  kept  on  these  growing  crops  until  they  are 
eaten  down.  Then  the  Aock  is  moved  to  another  part 
of  the  field,  and  the  crop  they  have  eaten  either  makes 
a  second  growth,  or  the  land  is  worked  up  and  planted 
to  a  new  and  different  crop.  Thus,  by  moving  them 
from  one  point  to  another,  the  sheep  are  kept  con¬ 
stantly  on  good  pasture.  It  will  ne  seen  that  Prof. 
Shaw  is  enthusiastic  over  sorghum  as  a  summer  crop 
for  sheep.  It  is  better  than  corn,  because  it  grows  up 
rapidly  when  eaten  to  the  ground.  There  have  been 
many  complaints  about  the  damage  done  by  feeding 
this  second  growth  to  stock,  and  we  would  prefer 
further  experiments  before  advising  the  extensive 
use  of  sorghum  as  pasture. 
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One  of  the  hard  social  problems  of  American  life  is 
the  best  way  to  care  for  the  insane.  One  who  has 
ever  been  through  the  painful  experience  of  caring 
for  an  insane  person  must  have  realized  how  poor  are 
the  chances  for  recovery  in  the  ordinary  asylum. 
Where  these  unfortunates  are  crowded  together  in 
gre*t  buildings,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  give 
them  the  quiet  and  personal  attention  that  their 
malady  demands.  We  are  not  speaking  of  wealthy 
patients  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  extras,  but  of  the 
poor  people  who  must  take  what  the  State  gives  them. 
At  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  1,800  insane  patients  are  treated 
on  the  colony  plan.  This  part  of  Belgium  is  a  country 
of  small  farms.  There  is  a  central  station  or  infirm¬ 
ary  to  which  patients  are  first  taken.  Here  they  are 
kept  for  a  few  days,  where  the  cases  are  carefully 
studied,  and  then  they  are  put  out  to  board  in  nearby 


farmhouses.  Never  more  than  two  patients  are 
placed  in  one  family.  Five  doctors  and  six  overseers 
make  regular  visits  among  the  patients,  and  careful 
watch  is  kept  to  see  that  they  are  well  treated.  The 
cost  of  board  runs  from  12  to  19  cents  a  day.  Under 
this  quiet  and  homelike  treatment,  the  insane  patients 
are  happy,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  per 
cent  of  cures  is  higher  than  in  the  punlic  institutions 
of  this  country.  Possibly  a  similar  colony  plan  could 
not  be  carried  out  in  this  country,  as  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  farmers  who  would  take  such  boarders. 
W  e  believe,  however,  that  the  chances  of  recovery 
would  be  greater  if  the  insane  could  be  kept  in 
smaller  companies  and  given  more  liberty  and  more 
outdoor  exercise. 
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A  patch  of  1,200  potted  Parker  Earle  strawberry 
plants  affords  an  interesting  study  just  now.  The 
plants  were  set  the  first  week  in  September,  while  the 
ground  was  very  dry.  The  first  1,000  plants  were  well 
soaked  before  setting,  by  pouring  water  over  the 
crates  which  contained  the  pots.  A  workman  neg¬ 
lected  to  soak  the  remaining  200,  which  were  planted 
on  another  day.  Ninety  of  the  200  failed  to  live,  while 
less  than  30  of  the  1  000  have  died.  Three  kinds  of 
mulch  were  used — fine  manure,  whole  corn  stalks, 
and  leaves.  For  some  reasons,  we  prefer  the  stalks, 
though  some  of  the  best  plants  are  those  that  have 
grown  up  through  the  mulch  of  fine  manure.  Every 
plant  left  without  a  mulch  of  some  sort,  has  been 
thrown  out  of  the  ground.  The  largest  and  most 
vigorous  plants  are  those  set  in  frames.  They  stand 
in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  They  have  been  heavily  fed  with  fertilizers,  and 
watered  whenever  necessary.  They  are  now  immense 
in  size,  and  are  loading  themselves  down  with  berries. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Parker  Earle  to  set  more 
fruit  than  it  can  mature  w.th  ordinary  culture.  This 
method  of  growing  the  plants  close  together  in  frames, 
enables  one  to  supply  all  the  food  and  water  needed, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  see  just  what  the  Parker 
Earle  is  capable  of  doing  at  its  best. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

Let  women  wlio  fight  for  female  right 
On  farm  or  in  the  town, 

Remember  still  that  their  measures  will 
Turn  things  ail  upside  down. 

For  this  good  old  world  has  bravely  whirled 
For  ages  on  through  space, 

With  a  settled  plan  that  Mr.  Man 
Was  lord  of  all  his  race. 

You’ve  lost  the  toss— the  man  is  boss— 

It’s  woman’s  place  to  serve. 

He’s  got  things  straight— it’s  quite  too  late 
To  pick  up  this  new  curve. 

Your  women’s  rights  will  bring  funny  sights. 

Oh  !  IIow  the  world  will  look 
When  women  and  cows  shall  run  the  plows, 

And  men  stay  home  and  cook. 

The  best  tool  is  a  cool  head. 

A  gold  bug  seems  to  be  a  “  chink”  bug. 

Stop  spraying  when  the  trees  begin  to  drip. 

Don't  forget  that  the  good  man  loves  goodies. 

Hold  the  nozzle  yourself,  says  Mr.  Sling erland— correct. 

We  have  no  use  for  bush  Lima  beans  while  we  can  obtain  poles. 

Lady  Thompson  and  Gandy  strawberries  are  largely  set  by 
southern  growers. 

All  you  can  say  for  millet  is  that  it  is  a  substitute  for  hay.  It 
is  never  the  real  article. 

Mr.  Bailey  (page  356)  says,  feed  the  Crimson  clover  and  give  it 
a  fair  start.  He’s  right. 

Where  we  want  “long  wind  in  the  horse.  Give  us  rapid 
walkers  in  place  of  fast  talkers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  has  already  be¬ 
gun  to  arrange  for  the  next  year’s  institutes.  Good  ! 

Read  those  figures  of  swill  carrying,  on  page  350.  How  does 
this  compare  with  the  sum  total  of  your  wife’s  visits  to  the  hog 
pen  ? 

Three  parts  sweet  oil  and  one  part  standard  carbolic  acid,  well 
mixed— we  have  never  found  a  better  dressing  for  cuts  or  sores  on 
horses. 

Singular  but  true— the  fact  that  you  can  travel  three  months  in 
Europe  for  less  money  than  you  can  in  this  country— with  equally 
good  accommodations. 

The  oat  “gets  there.”  Wheat  has  to  be  carried,  page  353.  The 
same  distinctions  are  found  in  the  human  race.  Oat  eaters  will 
beat  white  bread  eaters  ! 

The  cow  pea  will  be  likely  to  do  better  on  light  than  on  heavy 
soils.  Like  rye,  it  will  start  on  soils  too  poor  to  grow  clover. 
Lime  and  potash  will  help  it. 

Lots  of  American  cows  have  suffered  for  lack  of  sunshine  this 
past  winter.  Now  they  will  get  an  overdose  of  it  because  there 
is  no  shade  in  the  pasture.  Better  have  it  distributed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  said  to  have  offered  a  prize  of  an 
annual  pass  over  its  lines  to  the  farmer  who,  within  a  given  time, 
will  do  most  to  beautify  his  grounds  along  the  line.  That’s  a 
good  thing. 

A  southern  reader  is  a  little  stirred  up  over  the  claim  that 
crows  live  largely  on  worms.  His  question  is:  “Why  did  they 
bore  holes  in  thousands  of  melons  in  this  county,  last  year,  look¬ 
ing  lor  worms  ?  ” 

One  of  our  plots  of  Crimson  clover  looked,  in  early  April,  as 
though  it  had  all  been  killed  out.  We  left  it  just  to  see  what  it 
would  do.  To-day,  the  few  plants  left  have  grown  so  large  that 
they  cover  two-thirds  of  the  ground  !  They  will  now  be  turned 
under  for  sweet  corn. 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORLD. 

NEW  YORK'S  LATEST  AND  GRANDEST  EXHIBITION. 

The  application  of  steaui  power  to  practical  mechan¬ 
ics.  marked  a  great  advance  in  the  industrial  world. 
Although  the  power  of  steam  liad  been  known  for 
more  than  2, COD  years,  it  is  only  within  the  present 
century  that  it  has  been  so  used  as  to  make  itself  felt 
as  a  potent  force  in  manufactures  and  transportation. 
The  opposition  encountered  by  its  early  advocates  is 
a  matter  of  history,  and  had  they  not,  by  their  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance,  shown  their  great  faith  in  its 
ultimate  success,  it  is  likely  that  the  world  would  be 
much  poorer  to-day  in  all  that  the  wonderful  powers 
of  machinery  have  rendered  possible.  It  was  pre¬ 
dicted  by  a  learned  professor  that  a  steamship  could 
never  cross  the  ocean,  and  his  la  bore  i  argument  to 
prove  his  position,  after  being  published,  was  brought 
over  in  the  first  vessel  to  cross.  Now  steamships  cost¬ 
ing,  with  their  outfit,  millioas  of  dollars,  carrying 
thousands  of  passengersand  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  merchandise,  are  plowing  every  sea. 
Great  railroad  trains,  weighing  hundreds  of  tons,  are 
flying  through  the  country  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind.  Millions  of  factory  wheels  are  turning  in  every 
land,  all  the  result  of  the  wise  direction  and  proper 
handling  of  this  once  little  understood  and  less  appre¬ 
ciated  force. 

Hut  a  new  force  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  fore,  and 
its  ultimate  development  is  destined  to  create  a 
greater  revolution  in  the  industrial  world  than  has 
steam.  Electricity  has  made  great  strides  in  the  past 
score  of  years,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  magic  power 
for  moving  and  feeding,  heating  and  lighting  future 
generations.  Its  rapid  development  has  been  most 
marvelous.  Several  men  have  been  prominent  in  this 
development,  the  best  known  of  whom  is  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  During  the  past  25  years,  he  has  taken  out 
in  this  country  no  less  than  711  patents,  the  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  having  to  do  with  some  form  or 
other  of  electrical  apparatus. 

At  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  this  city,  during 
this  month,  is  an  exhibition  of  electrical  appliances 
that  may  well  open  the  eyes  of  aLy  one  who  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  wonderful  advance  in  the  science 
and  application  of  electricity.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
most  extensive  ever  held.  One  of  the  first  u^es  of 
electricity  was  tbe  conveying  of  messages  over  wires, 
first  by  telegraph,  for  short  distances,  then,  in  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years,  by  telephone.  Noy  the  globe 
is  belted  by  telegraph,  over  the  land  and  under  the 
sea,  and  New  York  and  Chicago  may  talk  to  each 
other  over  the  wire  as  easily  as  neighoors  over  a  back 
fence.  All  the  newest  and  most  striking  appliances 
of  this  kind  are  here  shown.  Perhaps  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  exhibition  in  this  line  is  the  model  of  . Niagara 
Falls  and  surroundings,  an  exact  reproduction  of  that 
great  natural  wonder.  In  connection  with  it,  is  a 
telephone  in  which  one  may  hear  the  roar  of  the  falls 
— when  the  instrument  is  in  working  order,  which 
isn’t  always. 

A  later  application  of  electricity  was  for  lighting. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  since,  an  electric  light  was  a 
great  curiosity.  Now,  in  one  form  or  another,  these 
lights  are  seen  everywhere.  At  this  exhioition,  they 
are  shown  in  great  variety,  and  the  possi  bilities  of 
this  form  of  lighting  both  for  purposes  of  illumina¬ 
tion  and  for  decorative  effects,  arc  thoroughly  illus¬ 
trated.  Great  advances  have  beeu  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  new  X  rays  are  on 
exhibition,  and  by  their  means  one  may  seethe  bones 
of  his  own  hand,  a  revelation  that  is  rather  startling 
to  some. 

Closely  allied  to  lighting  are  heating  and  cooking, 
and  the  last  is  exemplified  daily.  Electric  cooking  is 
not  a  new  thing  to  tne  New  York  public,  but  its  prac¬ 
tical  application  always  draws  a  crowd,  and  interest 
in  the  subject  is  ever  fresh.  Tne  same  current  that 
supplies  light,  is  used.  The  greatest  drawback  to  its 
general  use,  is,  probably,  its  cost  which  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  coal.  With  this  same  force,  a 
man  may  heat  and  light  his  house,  cool  and  ventilate 
it  by  means  of  fans  in  summer,  fit  it  with  burglar  and 
fire  alarms,  haxmess  it  and  run  any  desired  machinery, 
in  short,  apply  it  to  any  purpose  for  which  power  is 
required.  All  these  different  appliances  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  means  of  working  models. 

As  a  motive  power,  both  for  running  machinery  and 
for  propelling  vehicles,  electricity  is  destined  to  have 
its  most  general  and  most  valuable  use.  It  is  used 
for  running  the  most  delicate  dental  apparatus,  and 
for  the  most  ponderous  mechanism.  One  beauty  of 
its  work  is  that  it  is  practically  noiseless.  It  is  easy 
to  operate.  It  is  clean,  the  current  being  capable  of 
conveyance  anywhere  after  being  generated.  The 
chief  engineer  at  this  exhibition  is  a  woman.  Some 
of  the  machinery  at  the  exhibition  in  this  city  was 
propelled  by  a  current  generated  by  the  plant  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  cooking  was  done  by  the  same  cur¬ 
rent.  One  difficulty  in  this  is  that  much  of  the  force 
is  lost  in  transmission  to  such  a  distance  ;  but  it  is 


likely  that  this  loss  will  be,  at  least  partially,  over¬ 
come  in  time. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  general 
use  of  electricity,  has  been  its  cost.  A  Boston  elec¬ 
trician  has  recently  applied  for  a  patent  on  a  method 
for  deriving  the  electrical  energy  directly  from  the 
coal.  This,  if  successful  and  practicable,  will  do  away 
with  the  expensive  and  cumbersome  dynamos  and 
engines  heretofore  used,  and  reduce  immensely  the 
cost.  It  is  claimed,  too,  that  the  new  method  will 
yield  fully  10  times  as  much  electricity  from  the  same 
amount  of  coal,  as  the  old,  roundabout  one.  This  is, 
certainly,  a  wonderful  advance,  if  it  will  do  what  is 
claimed  for  it. 

The  different  practical  uses  to  which  electricity  may 
be  put,  especially  on  a  farm,  are  almost  innumerable. 
Of  some  of  these,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  notice¬ 
able  special  features  at  this  exhibition,  we  shall  speak 
later.  _ 

DESTROYING  THE  CODLING  MOTH  WITHOUT 

SPRAYING. 

The  following  note  has  been  received  from  Nova 
Scotia  : 

Last  year  the  Codling  moth  destroyed  the  fruit  on  our  young 
apple  trees.  Host  can  I  fight  it  without  using  a  sprayer  ? 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  cheapest,  and  by  far  the  most 
successful  method  of  fighting  the  Codling  moth  (the 
cause  of  most  wormy  apples),  is  by  spraying  the  trees 
twice,  a  week  or  10  days  apart,  soon  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  have  fallen  ;  Paris-green,  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
to  about  150  gallons  of  water,  is  giving  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  methods  in  use  before  the  advent  of  spray¬ 
ing,  were  the  destruction  of  all  windfalls,  soon  after 
tney  fell,  either  by  hogs  or  otherwise,  thus  destroying 
the  worms  they  usually  contained  ;  and  the  banding 
of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  strips  of  hay  twisted 
together,  or  old,  coarse  burlap.  These  bands  were 
put  on  when  the  fruit  was  half  grown,  and  served  to 
attract  many  of  the  worms  which,  when  they  leave 
the  apples,  often  crawl  on  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  spin  cocoons  in  the  crevices.  The  worms  stay  in 
these  cocoons  as  worms  all  winter,  so  that,  by  ex¬ 
amining  these  bands  late  in  the  fall,  rnmy  of  the 
worms  could  be  crushed,  thus  destroying  the  prospec¬ 
tive  m  )ths  which  would  lay  eggs  for  the  next  season’s 
crop  of  worms.  Either  of  the  above  methods,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  partially  effective,  and  really  involves 
more  labor  and  expense,  if  thoroughly  carried  out, 
than  the  much  simpler  and  more  effective  spraying 
method.  Spray  by  all  means  !  Have  no  fear  of  poi¬ 
soning  the  fruit  or  crops  beneath  the  trees,  for  it  has 
been  demonstrated  several  times  by  chemical  exami¬ 
nations,  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  pasture  stock  con¬ 
tinually  in  sprayed  orchards,  and  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  arsenic  remains  on  or  in  the  fruit  when  it 
comes  time  to  pick  it.  M.  v.  s. 


THE  NEW  YORK  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 

The  editorial  declarations  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  gen¬ 
erally,  and  invariably  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  based 
upon  truth  and  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  fairness.  On 
several  occasions  during  the  past  five  years,  I  have 
been  led  to  change  my  opinion  and  my  attitude  with 
reference  to  current  matters,  upon  sight  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  editorial  pages.  1  am  not  now  intending  to 
challenge  the  editor,  or  to  amend  my  general  good 
opinion  of  his  treatment  of  matters,  but  will  simply 
ask  the  privilege  of  suggesting  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  relating  to  the  new  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  must  have  been  uninformed  of  certain  facts  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  appointment. 

I  do  not  know  much  regarding  the  appointment 
ilseif,  or  regarding  the  requests  for  other  candidates  ; 
but  I  do  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  farmers 
had  petitioned  for  Mr.  Wieting's  appointment.  He 
was  early  in  the  field  as  the  candidate  of  the  Grange, 
and  thousands  of  members  of  that  order  not  only 
signed  a  petition  for  his  appointment,  but  also  wrote 
letters  to  the  Governor  repeating  the  request.  The 
Governor,  very  early  in  the  campaign  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  gave  a  promise  that  the  appointment,  when 
made,  should  go  to  a  member  of  the  order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry.  I  know  exactly  what  I  am  saying  on 
this  pomt.  I  will  not  say  that  1  know  that  several 
other  candidates,  knowing  of  that  pledge,  obtained 
election  to  the  order  ;  but  there  are  some  good  reasons 
for  suspecting  this  to  be  true.  Inasmuch  as  the 
appointee  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  Mr. 
Wieting  was  the  leading  candidate  of  the  order, 
measured  by  the  number  of  petitioners,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  appointment  without  going  farther. 

Personally,  1  have  the  highest  respect  for  all  the 
gentlemen  named  in  the  editorial  article.  Two  of 
them  are  better  known  to  me  than  Mr.  Wieting.  I 
fail  to  see  the  justice  of  an  accusation  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Wieting’s  appointment  was  dictated  by  poli¬ 
ticians,  so  long  as  the  other  candidates  named  were 


backed  by  politicians  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  some 
of  whom  made  almost  threatening  demands  for  their 
friends. 

As  for  the  proposition  that  farmers  must  unite  and 
act  independently  of  the  parties,  if  their  true  interests 
are  to  be  served,  that  may  be  all  right ;  but  the  present 
instance  is  not  illustrative  of  that  necessity.  It  wan 
by  reason  of  united  action  independent  of  the  parties, 
that  the  recent  appointment  was  made.  In  other 
words,  the  largest  farmers’  organization  in  the  State 
asked  that  one  of  its  members  be  appointed.  The  re¬ 
quest  has  been  complied  with  after  abundance  of  time 
given  to  the  order  to  unite  upon  its  chosen  candidate. 
In  the  end,  the  one  was  selected  who  had  the  largest 
support  in  the  organization.  If  1  am  wrong  in  my 
reasoning,  or  in  error  in  any  of  my  statements,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  correction  ;  but  I  think  that  I  know 
the  facts  pretty  well.  joun  t.  Roberts. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

it  N.-Y. — It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Roberts  care¬ 
fully  avoids  saying  that  he  thinks  Mr.  Wieting’s  ap¬ 
pointment  a  wise  or  desirable  one.  The  best  that  he 
can  say  is  that  Gov.  Morton  promised  to  appoint  a 
member  of  the  Grange,  and  then  appointed,  not  the 
one  best  qualified  for  the  office,  but  the  one  who  was 
the  best  agent  for  soliciting  signatures  for  his  peti¬ 
tion.  Why  should  Gov.  Morton  promise  to  make  a 
membership  in  the  Grange  the  first  qualification  of 
the  new  commissioner  ?  The  Grange  is  a  worthy  in¬ 
stitution,  but  there  are  politicians  in  it  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  A  great  majority  of  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  do  not  belong  to  the  Grange  at  all.  Why 
did  Gov.  Morton  make  such  a  promise,  and  to  whom 
was  it  made  V  The  Breeders’  Gazette  makes  this 
statement  concerning  the  matter  : 

Gov.  Morton  expressed  his  personal  preference  for  Mr.  James 
Wood,  of  Mount  Kisco,  and  announced  privately  that  he  intended 
to  make  this  oue  appointment  purely  personal,  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  politicians;  but  men  who  make  governors  are 
not  without  power.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  WietiDg  is  due  to  the 
demand  ot  Mr.  Hiatt,  the  ruler  of  his  party  in  that  State,  and 
other  politicians.  We  regret  that  Gov.  Morton  did  not  find  him¬ 
self  able  to  resist  this  pressure,  and  follow  out  his  preference  in 
this  appointment. 

As  stated  last  week,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  personal 
feeling  against  Mr.  Wieting,  though  we  are  frank  to 
s*y  that  we  do  not  consider  him  as  desirable  a  man 
for  the  place  as  others  who  were  suggested.  We  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  manner  of  his  appointment.  In  our 
opinion,  Gov.  Morton  had  no  business  to  tie  himself 
up  with  promises  and  pledges  in  this  way,  for  by  so 
doing,  he  was  forced  into  an  act  which  his  own  com¬ 
mon  sense  must  tell  him  was  a  mistake. 


THE  HARDINESS  OF  JAPAN  PLUMS. 

The  past  winter  has  effectually  settled  the  question 
of  the  Hardiness  of  the  Japan  plums,  and  the  ability 
of  their  buds  to  endure  cold.  Here,  in  western  New 
York,  the  thermometer,  in  February,  showed  for  a 
few  hours  — 16  degrees  ;  every  peach  bud  not  covered 
by  the  snow  banks,  is  dead,  and  some  of  the  tips  of 
the  branches  of  last  year’s  growth,  are  also  killed. 

1  was  in  the  Japan  plum  orchard  to-day,  May  1,  and 
noticed  the  different  kinds  which  1  have  and  how  they 
endured  the  winter.  The  Abundance  was  the  woist 
affected;  there  is  not  a  live  blossom  bud  on  the  lot, 
and  many  of  the  branch  tips,  for  six  or  more  inches, 
are  killed,  and  1  conclude  that  it  is  no  more  hardy 
than  the  peach. 

Burbank  is  not  injured  in  branch,  but  not  five  per 
cent  of  the  buds  are  alive  and  in  bioom,  showing  the 
tree  more  hardy  than  the  peach,  and  the  blossom  buds, 
also. 

Chabot  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the  Bur¬ 
bank. 

Satsuma  is  also  uninjured  in  branch,  but  has  not 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  live  blossom  buds. 

Red  June  is  not  injured  in  tree,  but  has  no  live  buds, 
and  Willard  and  llotankio  No.  1  are  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition. 

Ggontz  is  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  not  a  bud  seems  to 
have  been  injured,  and  with  no  drawbacks  from  now 
on,  the  trees  will  be  loaded. 

In  another  orchard,  a  little  protected,  the  Satsumas 
are  also  in  full  bloom.  From  my  observations  to-day, 
1  am  satisfied  that  of  the  above  named  varieties,  Bur¬ 
bank  is  quite  hardy  in  bud,  but  that  Ogontz  is  as 
hardy  as  any  of  the  varieties  of  Prunus  domestiea 
now  in  cultivation.  Of  the  latter  kinds,  I  find  many 
which  have  more  or  less  of  their  buds  destroyed,  tome 
entirely  so  Among  those  most  injured,  is  the  Niagara 
or  Bradshaw,  and  the  ones  least  affected  are  the  Fel- 
lenberg  or  Italian  Prune,  and  the  Richland  ;  in  fact, 
the  Richland  doesn’t  seem  to  have  lost  a  single  bud. 

_ J.  s.  WOODWARD. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Shippers  to  New  York  markets  will  note  that  E.  H.  Peck  of  193 
Duane  Street,  has  sold  his  business  to  M.  N.  Edwards  <fc  Co. 

The  subscription  agent  who  won  the  Wilcox  «fc  White  organ, 
writes  that  he  has  another  instrument  of  the  kind,  and  would  like 
to  find  a  customer  for  this  one.  This  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
get  a  good  organ  cheap. 

Mr.  Wayne  Gallup  of  Maeedon,  N.  Y.,  writes  Lawrence-Will- 
iams  Co.,  inclosing  remittance  for  a  bottle  of  Goinbault’s  caustic 
balsam,  that  he  had  used  it  before,  and  found  it  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is,  certainly,  a  good  liniment  to  have  in  the  house  or 
stable. 

Young  men  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  any  line  of  me¬ 
chanical  work,  will  find  great  advantage  in  the  international 
Correspondence  School,  Box  916,  Scranton,  Pa.  Electricity,  prob¬ 
ably,  offers  one  of  the  best  fields  just  now,  and  the  subject  is 
taught  through  the  mails  by  this  school. 

The  warmest  and  snuggest  henhouse  possible,  is  one  covered 
witu  a  good  paper.  The  toughest  and  best  is  the  Neponset  Red 
Hope  Waterproof  Fabric.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  shingles.  If 
kept  painted,  it  will  last  indefinitely.  It’s  good  for  all  kinds  of 
buildings  You  can  get  samples  and  full  particulars  free  of  F. 
W.  Bird  A  Son,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

The  Wilmington  Wheel  Company,  401  Union  Street,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  observing  that  wagon  wheels  usually  give  out  before  other 
parts  of  the  wagon,  have  conceived  the  idea  of  supplying  new 
wheels  at  a  low  price.  They  furnish  any  size  wheel  lor  any  kind 
of  wagon,  it  would  seem  that  this  plan  would  be  better  than 
attempting  to  repair  old  wheels,  when  the  old  ones  are  much 
damaged. 
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HERE  AND  NOW. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  this  world, 

Here  in  the  noise  of  the  din, 

Here  where  our  spirits  were  hurled 
To  battle  with  sorrow  and  sin. 

This  is  the  place  and  the  spot 
For  knowledge  of  infinite  things; 

This  is  the  kingdom  where  Thought 
Can  conquer  the  prowess  of  kings. 

Wait  for  no  heavenly  life, 

Seek  for  no  temple  alone; 

Here  in  the  midst  of  the  strife 
Know  what  the  sages  have  known. 

See  what  the  Perfect  One  saw, 

God  in  the  depths  of  each  soul; 

God  as  the  Light  and  the  Law, 

God  as  beginning  and  goal. 

Earth  is  one  chamber  of  heaven. 

Death  is  no  grander  than  birth. 

Joy  in  the  life  that  is  given, 

Strive  for  perfection  on  earth. 

Here  in  the  turmoil  and  roar, 

Show  what  it  is  to  be  calm ; 

Show  how  the  spirit  can  soar, 

And  bring  back  its  healing  and  balm. 

Stand  not  aloof  or  apart, 

Plunge  in  the  thick  of  the  fight; 

There  in  the  street  and  the  mart, 

That  is  the  place  to  do  right. 

Not  in  some  cloister  or  cave. 

Not  in  some  kingdom  above; 

Here  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Here  should  we  labor  and  love. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Youth's  Companion. 


One  of  the  hardest  parts  of  business 
life  for  women  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
looking  at  things  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point.  It  may  be  the  fact  that  we  are 
unreasonable  creatures,  which  makes 
the  explanation,  “  Oh  that's  business” 
seem  a  rather  unsatisfactory  one.  For 
it  is  strictly  by  reasoning  that  men  have 
made  business  laws.  They  were  not 
evolved  from  the  Ten  Commandments, 
or  implanted  in  the  human  heart  by  in¬ 
stinct. 

* 

Writers  wish  to  make  reputations, 
and  regard  editors  as  their  helpers  so 
long  as  their  manuscripts  are  published. 
They  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  editor 
has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  tastes  of 
his  readers  than  the  contributor  can 
have,  for  he  has  the  advantage  of  read¬ 
ing  the  criticisms  which  the  readers 
make.  The  rejection  of  a  manuscript, 
in  some  cases,  may  be  as  effective  in 
helping  the  writer’s  popularity,  as  the 
publication  of  an  approved  article.  Yet 
an  editor  gets  no  thanks  when  he  refuses 
to  place  a  contribution  before  an  unap¬ 
preciative  audience.  Though  it  may  be 
the  writer’s  best,  that  matters  little,  if 
it  be  not  suited  to  the  paper  which  re¬ 
jects  it.  This  age  of  specialist  work  has 
had  its  effect  on  papers,  and  each  paper 
is  intended  to  please  its  own  particular 
audience.  The  daily  papers  of  a  large 
city  well  illustrate  this  fact. 


OUR  NEIGHBORS. 


HOW  TO  MAINTAIN  PLEASANT  RELATIONS 
WITH  THEM 

ALTHOUGH  thereis  an  apparent  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  peas  in  the  pcd,  there 
is  always  a  slight  difference,  sometimes 
in  the  color,  size,  shape,  or  smoothness. 
Precisely  so,  is  the  human  race;  while  the 
great  fundamental  principles  apply  to 
all,  there  are  never  two  people  exactly 
alike,  in  stature  or  characteristics.  So 
we  have  as  neighbors,  the  inquisitive, 
close,  gossipy,  melancholy,  always-bor- 
rowing-but-never-returning,  as  well  as 
the  sensible,  accommodating,  jovial  and 
trusty.  Go  where  we  will,  there  is 
always  more  or  less  contention  among 
neighbors,  and  especially  true  is  this  in 
our  rural  districts. 

What  is  the  cause,  and  how  can  it  be 
remedied  ?  A  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject  has  led  me  to  conclude  that 
it  all  arises  from  a  mistaken  sense  of 
individual  superiority,  when  we  attempt 
to  cast  the  mote  from  our  brother’s  eye, 
while  the  beam  in  our  own  obstructs  the 
view.  In  the  daily  contact  with  our 


neighbors,  innumerable  bones  of  con¬ 
tention  arise  if  we  are  on  the  lookout  for 
them.  Therefore,  certain  concessions 
must  be  made  by  contracting  parties. 
Frequently,  very  trifling  affairs  will  lead 
to  a  veritable  feud,  when  a  few  well- 
chosen,  judicious  words  at  the  right 
time,  would  have  saved  many  hard  feel¬ 
ings. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  re¬ 
cently  came  to  my  notice,  and  although 
the  incident  happened  several  years  ago, 
its  relative  value  is  as  good  now  as  then. 
Two  farmers,  A  and  B,  owned  adjoining 
land,  a  common  rail  fence  dividing  the 
lots.  A  devoted  his  time  and  energy  to 
hay,  while  B  invariably  planted  pota¬ 
toes.  In  order  to  utilize  every  available 
inch  of  ground,  B  thought  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  fence  until  after  the  crop 
was  in.  A  readily  agreed  to  this,  but 
with  the  proviso  that  the  fence  be  re¬ 
placed  exactly  as  before.  After  a  few 
years,  however,  A  observed  that  it  re¬ 
quired  less  sweeps  of  his  scythe  to  cover 
the  ground  than  of  yore,  and  so  positive 
was  he  that  the  fence  had  not  always 
been  accurately  replaced,  that  he  offered 
to  pay  the  expense  of  surveying  if  B 
would  give  him  the  profits,  if  any,  from 
the  land  that  was  found  to  be  unjustly 
utilized  by  him.  This,  of  course,  was 
only  fair,  and  when  the  line  was  placed 
almost  two  rods  in  A’s  favor,  B  good- 
naturedly  passed  over  the  profits  on  the 
same  amount. 

Now,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for 
A  to  call  B  anything  but  a  gentleman  ! 
And  what  might  have  been  the  result? 

“  But,”  you  say,  “of  course,  the  fence 
was  moved  intentionally,  and  did  not  A 
have  the  law  on  his  side,  and  ought  not 
B  to  have  been  punished  for  such  mean¬ 
ness  ?  ”  Perhaps  it  was  done  purposely, 
perhaps  not.  Is  it  not  always  wisest  to 
“  judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged  ”  ? 

Another  little  incident  comes  to  mind 
where  a  neighbor  let  his  team,  and  the 
parties  hiring  it  entertained  their  com¬ 
pany,  a  city  cousin,  by  taking  her  to 
ride.  The  cousin  in  question  happened 
to  be  a  rather  ponderous  individual,  and 
when  the  team  was  returned,  the  farmer 
charged  50  cents  more  than  was  his  cus¬ 
tom,  “  Because,”  as  he  explained,  “  Miss 
Letty  is  quite  heavy,  and  Bess  isn’t  very 
large,  so  she  will  need  extra  feed  to¬ 
night.”  Now,  do  you  suppose  that  neigh¬ 
bor  enjoyed  his  50  cents,  or  Bess  her  in¬ 
crease  of  oats,  half  so  much  as  the  par¬ 
ties  who  hired  the  team  enjoyed  the 
hearty  laugh  in  which  they  indulged  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing  ? 

It  very  often  happens  that  one  gets 
caught  in  a  thunder  shower,  and  seeks 
shelter  in  the  nearest  barn.  If  that  barn 
happen  to  belong  to  one  of  his  own  neigh¬ 
bors,  he  wouldn't  expect  to  pay  the  reg¬ 
ulation  fee  for  stabling,  would  he  ?  “Oh, 
no,”  you  say,  “I  have  no  patience  with 
such  people,”  and  this  is  exactly  where 
the  trouble  begins. 

You  detect  some  little  act  in  your 
neighbor  which  you  call  stingy,  or  small, 
and  forthwith,  you  are  constantly  watch¬ 
ing  for  all  such  little  acts.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  you  can  always  find  them, 
for  it  really  is  surprising  how  everything 
appears  to  bend  toward  the  one  point, 
once  you  are  convinced  of  the  fact.  If 
on  the  contrary,  you  keep  your  eyes 
resolutely  shut  against  such  trifles,  you 
will  soon  cease  to  recognize  them. 

No  one  is  so  utterly  bad  that  there  is 
not,  at  least,  one  good  characteristic  in 
him,  and  why  not  seek  to  find  it,  and 
arouse  it  from  its  dormancy  ?  In  so  do¬ 
ing,  the  other  disagreeable  qualities  will 
appear  less  multitudinous,  if  your  neigh¬ 
bor  has  his  peculiarities,  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  his  estimation,  you  are  not  per¬ 
fect.  Never  be  familiar  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  for  familiarity  breeds  contempt, 


and  contempt  is  the  basis  for  innumer¬ 
able  wrangles. 

If  you  imagine  that  you  have  been 
slighted  or  injured,  try  to  bear  and  for¬ 
bear,  and  never  foster  a  revengeful  feel¬ 
ing.  Cast  it  away  as  soon  as  a  suspicion 
of  it  appears,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
will  be  much  happier.  Oftentimes  the 
author  of  an  injury  expects  revenge,  and 
is  disappointed  if  it  does  not  come.  He 
will  soon  learn  to  let  you  live  in  peace 
when  he  understands  that  you  intend  to 
remain  on  neutral  ground.  When  we 
cease  to  criticise  and  enumerate  our 
neighbor's  failings,  but  try  to  overlook 
them,  be  patient,  sympathetic  and  cour¬ 
teous,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we 
have  peaceful,  happy  neighborhoods. 

ELSIE  LAURILLA. 


FROM  COUNTRY  TO  CITY. 

UP  here  in  the  “  cold  Northeast,”  as 
one  of  the  potato  men  puts  it, 
lives  on  a  farm,  a  13-year-old  boy,  whose 
mind  seemed  so  full  of  shot  guns  and 
fishing  tackle,  that  there  appeared  room 
for  nothing  else.  He  had  no  idea  of  a 
city,  or  whether  it  took  five  days  or  fifty 
to  go  to  California.  So  this  spring,  be¬ 
tween  two  terms  of  the  country  school, 
his  father  planned  a  “personally  con¬ 
ducted  ”  expedition  of  two  to  Boston, 
with  other  cities  in  the  background,  if 
the  boy  proved  able  to  “stand  it.” 

After  they  had  seen  Bunker  Hill,  the 
navy  yard,  some  of  the  big  ships,  the  top 
of  the  Ames  building,  a  theatre  or  two, 
and  bad  trudged  over  100  miles  or  so  of 
sidewalks,  there  wasn’t  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  boy  could  stand  it,  while 
very  grave  ones  existed  as  to  his  father. 
However,  they  joined  one  of  those  ex¬ 
cursions  which  promise  so  much  for  a 
small  outlay,  and  soon  found  themselves 
upon  one  of  the  magnificent  steamers 
running  to  New  York,  on  their  way  to 
Washington.  The  narrow  East,  and  the 
busy  North  rivers  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion,  but  the  first  stop  of  consequence 
was  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  mint  was 
visited,  where  the  boy  noticed  that 
money  seemed  no  easier  to  get,  where 
they  made  it,  than  it  was  at  home. 

Summer  now  seemed  to  be  coming  all 
at  once,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey,  between  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  was  hot  and  dusty.  The 
heat  in  Washington  was  terrific — not  a 
breath  of  air  day  or  night— and  that  too, 
though  quite  a  heavy  snow  had  fallen  10 
days  before.  The  natives  seemed  to  be 
completely  overcome.  The  hotel  rooms 
were  furnaces.  Kennebec  ice  clogged 
the  river,  and  lined  its  banks  when  they 
left  home ;  yet  here  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  made  life  endurable.  All 
day  and  nearly  all  night,  the  bell  boys 
thronged  the  corridors  with  pitchers  of 
ice  water,  and  when  guests  did  not  call 
for  it  often,  they  would  knock  at  one’s 
door  and  innocently  ask,  “  Did  you  ring, 
sir  ?  ” 

These  three  days  were  days  of  hard 
work,  but  the  small  boy  stood  it  bravely, 
and  slept  like  a  top.  The  magnificent 
buildings,  the  beautiful  parks,  the  grace¬ 
ful  statues,  the  broad,  white  streets,  the 
cable  cars  in  place  of  electrics,  and  the 
magnificent  drives,  opened  up  a  new 
world  to  both  our  travelers.  While  most 
of  the  party  labored  day  and  night  in  the 
effort  to  see  it  all,  this  particular  sec¬ 
tion  of  it  took  things  easy,  and  obtained 
rather  a  general  idea  of  it.  The  Capitol, 
the  Washington  Monument,  and  the 
Navy  Yard  received  especial  attention, 
and  of  these,  the  monument,  a  splendid 
shaft  of  white  American  marble,  seemed 
the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  of  all. 
Of  the  numerous  tablets  wrought  into 
its  inner  walls,  the  gifts  of  States,  na¬ 
tions,  corporate  bodies,  etc.,  and  noticed 
as  we  slowly  ascended,  one  in  particular 
attracted  my  attention.  It  was  “  From 


the  Governor  and  Commune  of  the  Is¬ 
lands  of  Naxos  and  Pharos  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.”  The  government  conveys 
free  all  visitors  to  the  top  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  and  an  elevation  of  555  feet  affords 
a  fine  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  city.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Washington 
where  tips  are  neither  “  expected  nor 
accepted.” 

The  building  which  impressed  me 
deeply  was  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
monument,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing.  The  possibilities  of  this 
plain  building,  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  Populist  friends,  are  literally  beyond 
our  comprehension,  for  only  let  Con¬ 
gress  pass  the  necessary  laws,  and  from 
its  doors  would  flow  rivers  of  wealth, 
without  money  and  without  price.  The 
mint  would  be  a  poorhouse  compared 
with  it. 

In  the  navy  yard,  the  small  boy  lin¬ 
gered  lovingly  about  the  big  cannon 
which  Commodore  Decatur  captured  from 
the  Tripoli  pirates  ;  and  I  fancy  that  his¬ 
tory  and  geography  will  henceforth  be, 
to  him,  not  dead  terms,  but  instinct  with 
life.  The  city  is  one  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  visit,  and  to  be  proud  of  ;  yet,  as 
our  colored  driver  remarked  as  we  re¬ 
turned  from  Arlington,  “  The  war  made 
it.”  With  minds  filled  with  beautiful 
images  and  pleasant  recollections,  the 
party  turned  again  northward,  half  fear¬ 
ing  that  summer  had  preceded  them. 
But  this  was  entirely  unnecessary,  for 
April  in  the  Northeast  doesn’t  bring 
many  July  days.  G.  s.  paine. 
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PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old; 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.  —Pope. 

....Phillips  Brooks:  “Truth  is  too 
eager  to  wait  for  any  one  soul  to  appro¬ 
priate  it  perfectly  before  it  presses  on 
through  it  to  other  souls.” 

_ Mrs.  M.  D.  Morton:  “Woman’s 

moral  action  is  more  like  a  special  provi¬ 
dence,  acting  without  fixed  rules,  but 
caring  for  each  particular  case,  and  the 
influence  of  woman  is  wanted  wherever 
it  possibly  can  be  utilized.” 

_ Lillie  Hamilton  French  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar  :  “  Don’t  let  your  children 

scowl,  or  wrinkle  their  noses,  or  screw 
up  their  eyes  and  mouths  !  Don’t  let 
them  do  so  so  many  ugly  things,  or  think 
so  many  ugly  things,  and  their  faces 
won't  grow  ugly  !  ” 


curds  to  stand  unsalted  until  desired  for 
serving  ;  then  salt  very  little  and  mix 
very  carefully,  adding 
curds,  one-half  cupful 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc- 


to  one  pint  of 
of  sweet  cream 


beaten  to  a  foam  and  stirred  in  gently. 
Always  use  the  day  made. 

If  desired  to  serve  in  cakes  or  balls, 
pour  the  curds  into  a  bag  and  submit  to 
pressure,  or  into  any  molds  or  shapes 
desired,  and  then  pour  the  cream  around 
when  served,  one  mold  to  each  person. 
Some  people  rinse  the  curds  after  strain¬ 
ing,  but  I  think  that  it  renders  the 
cheese  indigestible,  as  it  is  the  whey 
which  is  nutritious.  E.  K.  beebe. 


6727— LADIES’  WRAPPER  WITH 
WATTEan  Plait. 

tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6727.  Ladies'  Wrapper  with  Watteau 
Plait. 

The  full  fronts  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  arranged  on  the  linmg,  under 
the  lower  edge  of  the  yoke.  Under-arm 
gores  give  a  smooth  effect  over  the  hips, 
the  back  being  fitted  with  curved  side 
and  center  back  seams.  The  Watteau 
falls  in  graceful  fullness  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt,  all  seams  being  sprung 
below  the  waist  to  give  the  ripple  effect. 
Pointed  belt  sections  are  inserted  at  the 
under  arm  seams,  holding  in  the  front 
fullness  at  the  waist  line.  A  Byron 
collar  finishes  the  neck.  Pattern  No. 
6727  is  cut  in  sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 


IS  IT  ANY  DISGRACE? 

“  \A/ELL’  Maffgie’ 1  would  not  dis_ 

VV  grace  myself  by  getting  into 
that  drain  along  with  that  old  darkey. 
And  the  idea  of  you  sawing  the  ends  off 
from  the  planks  and  poles,  and  driving 
the  nails  yourself  !  ” 

“  Well,  Helen,  I  did  not  consider  that 
I  wqs  disgracing  myself,  although  I 
know  that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  in  the 
South,  if  a  woman  does  any  kind  of 
work  that  savors  of  man’s  work.  John 
is  not  able  to  attend  to  it,  and  some  one 
must,  who  has  head  enough  to  do  it 
right.  This  is  the  third  time  it  has  been 
opened  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  the 
cellar  has  been  flooded  every  time  a  big 
rain  came.  In  that  time,  we  have  had 
no  end  of  sickness,  and  I  consider  that  is 
half,  if  not  all,  the  cause.  So  I  concluded 
to  come  out  myself,  and  help,  and  if  it 
do  this  time,  tile  must  be  got,  but  as 
we  could  not  afford  it  now,  we  must  try 
this.  Had  John  stayed  with  the  two 
men  he  hired  last  year,  he  might  have 
had  it  all  right ;  but  he  showed,  and 
told  them  how  he  wanted  it  done,  and 
went  on  to  other  work.  And  did  they 
do  it  as  he  told  them  ?  No;  and  I  have 
been  provoked  with  myself  ever  since, 
that  I  did  not  go  out  then  and  boss  the 
job.” 

Is  it  a  disgrace  to  do  as  I  am  doing  ? 
The  negro  is  not  capable  of  doing  so 
particular  a  piece  of  work,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  one  that  is.  So  1  under¬ 
take  myself  to  do  the  head  work,  and 
the  most  particular  part  of  the  work, 
while  the  negro  does  the  lifting  and 
holding  that  is  needed.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  The  Bubal  New- 
Yorker  readers.  r.  w. 


the  older  child.  The  latter  needs  it 
more,  and  the  former  will  not  miss  any 
love  for  many  months  to  come.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may 
turn  the  affection  of  the  older  child  to¬ 
ward  the  younger. 

For  the  Dining  Table. — Every  house¬ 
keeper  nowadays  has,  or  should  have,  a 
silence  cloth  for  everyday  use  as  well  as 
for  special  occasions,  says  the  American 
Kitchen  Magazine.  Table  padding,  felt¬ 
ing  or  double-faced  Canton  flannel,  may 
be  found  at  all  the  large  dry  goods 
houses,  especially  for  this  purpose.  An 
old  blanket  will  answer  if  new  material 
cannot  be  obtained.  This  silence  cloth 
protects  the  polished  table  from 
scratches,  or  discolorations  from  hot 
dishes  or  the  spilling  of  liquids,  saves 
the  wear  of  the  linen  cloth  along  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  gives  it  a  richer, 
heavier  appearance  ;  and  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  its  merits,  it  prevents  any  noise 
in  the  serving.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
the  silence  cloth  long  enough  to  allow 
for  the  extra  leaf  needed  on  special 
occasions,  and  if  too  long,  at  other 
times,  it  can  be  pinned  at  the  corners 
around  the  table  legs,  or  you  may  put 
several  loops  on  the  cloth  and  some 
tacks  to  correspond  on  the  inside  of  the 
table  frame,  and  hook  the  cloth  up  out 
of  the  way. 


TO  MAKE  POT  CHEESE. 

I  SEND  you  my  method  of  making  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  or  schmierkiise.  The 
milk  should  not  be  over  24  hours  old  and 
must  be  curdled  quickly.  If  the  weather 
is  cool,  do  not  attempt  making.  The 
cream  should  be  removed  immediately 
before  setting  the  milk  to  heat.  Place 
the  earthen  vessel  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
upon  the  stove,  or  if  the  jar  has  feet, 
put  a  stove  lid  between  the  jar  and  the 
stove,  so  that  the  heat  does  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  the  milk.  Subject  to  quick  heat,  or 
moderately  hot,  until  the  curd  forms. 
By  cutting  in  squares  with  a  case  knife, 
the  warm  whey  aids  coagulation.  When 
the  curds  appear  crumbling,  and  when 
taken  between  the  fingers,  can  be 
crushed — they  are  sufficiently  cooked. 
If  desired  to  serve  soft,  pour  into  a  col¬ 
ander,  and  do  not  drain  very  dry.  Pour 
out  into  an  earthen  dish,  and  allow  the 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


lUteceUanmtjS  §Umti£inji. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Maybe 


ODDS  AND  ENDS . 

A  Good  Soup. — The  cook  recently  in¬ 
vented  this  soup,  which  was  much  praised 
by  the  family  :  Cook  till  tender,  one 
pint  celery  cut  in  bits,  and  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  pearl  tapioca.  Add  about  one- 
half  cupful  of  canned  salmon,  and  the 
thin  crust  of  a  biscuit,  both  broken  fine, 
butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and 
water  to  make  the  desired  consistency. 
The  celery  used  is  what  would  otherwise 
be  thrown  away  as  unfit  for  table  use, 
merely  the  outside  stalks  and  the  roots. 
The  salmon  was  left  from  a  previous 
meal.  sweet  fern. 

Jealousy  in  Children. — A  writer  in 
the  Household  gives  some  much-needed 
advice  : 

“  How  does  Alice  like  the  advent  of 
the  new  baby?”  was  recently  asked  of 
a  devoted  aunt  of  some  little  ones. 

Alice  was  a  sweet,  winning  child  of 
four  or  thereabouts,  and  was  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  her  family  and  all  their 
friends. 

“  Oh,  she  doesn’t  seem  to  mind  at  all,” 
was  the  answer.  “I  don’t  think  that 
children  have  a  thought  of  jealousy  or 
neglect  in  any  way,  if  the  idea  isn't  put 
into  their  small  heads,”  the  youthful 
aunt  went  on,  with  conviction. 

The  young  woman  had  struck  the  root 
of  the  matter.  If  one  would  only  avoid 
alludiog  to  the  dethronement  of  little 
people  in  like  instances,  how  the  sensi¬ 
tive  feelings  of  children  would  be 
spared  !  It  might  considerably  affect 
their  dispositions  and  temperaments. 
Do  not  give  too  much  time  or  affection 
to  the  new  little  life  at  the  sacrifice  of 


Drs 

and . 

Mustbe. 

You  choose  the  old  doctor 
before  the  young  one.  Why? 
Because  you  don’t  want  to  en¬ 
trust  your  life  in  inexperienced 
hands.  True,  the  young  doctor 
may  be  experienced.  But  the  old 
doctor  must  be.  You  take  no 
chances  with  Dr.  Maybe,  when 
Dr.  Mustbe  is  in  reach.  Same 
with  medicines  as  with  medi¬ 
cine  makers  —  the  long-tried 
remedy  has  your  confidence. 
You  prefer  experience  to  experi¬ 
ment — when  you  are  concerned. 
The  new  remedy  viay  be  good 
—  but  let  somebody  else  prove 
it.  The  old  remedy  must  be 
good  —  judged  on  its  record  of 
cures.  Just  one  more  reason  ( 
for  choosing  AYER’S  Sarsa-  < 
parilla  in  preference  to  any 
other.  1 1  has  been  the  standard 
household  Sarsaparilla  for  half 
a  century.  Its  record  inspires 
confidence  —  fifty  years  of 
cures.  If  others  may  be  good, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  must  be. 
You  take  no  chances  when  you 
take  AYER’S  Sarsaparilla. 


your  doctor.  The  doctors  ap¬ 
prove  of  Scott's  Emulsion. 

For  whom?  For  men  and 
women  who  are  weak,  when 
'they  should  be  strong;  for 
babies  and  children  who  are 
thin,  when  they  should  be  fat ; 
for  all  who  get  no  nourishment 
from  their  food.  Poor  blood 
is  starved  blood.  Consump¬ 
tion  and  Scrofula  never  come 
without  this  starvation.  And 
nothing  is  better  for  starved 
blood  than  cod-liver  oil. 
Scott's  Emulsion  is  cod- 

liver  oil  with  the  fish-fat  taste 
taken  out. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  (Ask 
your  doctor.)  This  is  because  It  Is  always 
palatable— always  uniform— always  contains 
the  purest  Norwegian  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypo- 
phosphites. 

Put  up  In  50  cent  and  $1.00  sizes.  The 
small  size  may  be  enough  to  curs  your 
cough  or  help  your  baby. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  New  York 


Ten  Farmers'  Wives 


WANTED 


You  can  assist  us  by  seeding  us  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  ten  reliable  farmers’  w'ves  llKely  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  our  revised  tea  and  coffee  club  order 
circular  for  Karmerg’  Grani-e  and  Alliance 
Buyers.  By  complying  with  the  above  we  will  send 
you  a  beautiful  panel  picture,  large  size,  14  x  28 
inches,  suitable  to  frame.  Old  Reliable  House. 
Highest  reference.  KM  FIRE  CITY  TEA  CO.,  28 
De  Peyster  >treet.  New  York  l  lty,  U.  S.  A. 

BILLHEADS,  LETTERHEADS, 
ENVELOPES,  CIRCULARS. ETC. 

Printed  Promptly.  Reasonable  Prices. 
FSRR1S  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  ALBANY.  N.  Y 

Whv  Pav  Retail  Price 

When  you  can  buy  a  custom  hand¬ 
made  oak  leather  Harness  direct 
from  the  rnfrs.  at  wholesale  price. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  giving  full  description. 

KING  MARNE'S  CO  ,  Mfrs., 

11)  Church  Street.  Owego.  N.Y. 

TO  THE  TRADE. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR? 

A  FIRST-CLASS 

Carriage 
Phaeton 
or  Trap 

at  a  reasonable  low 
price.  OH,  IS  THAT 
ALL,  then  write  to 

AMBROSE  &  HARRIS  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Perin  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Don't  Buy  until  you  get  their  catalogue  and  prices 


Buy  Direct 

from  maker,  and  save 
intermediate  profits  and 
have  the  maker’s  guar¬ 
antee — a  difference  of  40  per  cent,  in 
your  favor.  Freight  paid  both  ways 
if  not  as  represented.  Carriages, 
Buggies  and  Spring  Wagons. 
Our  1896  Bicycles  arc  marvels  of 
beauty.  You  pay  for 


the  wheel  and  not  for  a 
fancy  name.  aJg****. 

Binghamton  Carriage  and  Cycle  Co. 
j  llioxK  Hiiigliiunhm,  N.V. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 


"A"  Grade.  *44. 

Style,  Finish. 


CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &o. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat  raar- 
sntee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  Ail  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau- 
for  18%.  Prices  in  plain  figures  Offices,  sales- 

Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Ail  work  guaranteed 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  18%. 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  Alliance  Carriage 


Grata.  $«. 

Durability. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


No.  1*M— Surrey  Harness,  Prtco  J14.50. 
As  good  as  sells  for  (20. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  23  years,  at 
wholesale  prices, saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro¬ 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages, 90  styles  of  Har¬ 
ness,  41  styles  Riding 
Saddles.  Top  Baggies  as 
low  as  $36.  Pnaetonsaslow 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons  $31  to 
d  for  large  Oatalc 


$50.  Sen. 


arge  Catalogue. 


No.  T23 — Price,  with  lamps,  annahado,  apron 
and  fendora,  J60.00.  Aa  good  aa  aella  for  RS0. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  MFC.  CO.,  W.  B.  Pratt,  Seo’y,  ELKHART,  1ND. 
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A  FAIR  TALE . 

Now  in  the  days  when  Grover  the  Great 
was  sitting  down  upon  the  Presidential 
chair,  it  came  to  pass  that  a  certain 
farmer  girded  up  his  Sunday-go-to-meet¬ 
ing  coat  and  betook  himself  to  the  county 
fair.  And  lo  !  as  he  tarried  over  his  din¬ 
ner,  a  stranger  buttonholed  him,  and 
poured  into  his  ear  a  fair  tale  of  the 
beauties  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  paper  printed 
in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  led  by 
the  plow.  And  so  stoutly  and  heartily 
did  this  stranger  ai'gue  his  case,  that  the 
farmer,  at  last,  said  unto  him  : 

“Verily,  thou  art  worse  than  a  leech.  I 
do  not  want  thy  paper — I  know  too  much 
about  farming  already;  but  I  clearly  see 
that  thou  wilt  talk  my  ear  deaf  if  I  do 
not  get  rid  of  thee.  So  take  this  silver 
dollar,  and  hie  thee  away,  I  care  not 
where,  so  long  as  thou  lettest  up  on  thy 
story.” 

And  so,  taking  the  silver  and  noting 
down  the  farmer's  name,  the  stranger 
withdrew,  while  the  farmer  sadly  said 
within  himself,  that  he  had  purchased 
immunity  at  the  price  of  10  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  with  a  bitter  heart  did  he 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  the  fat  woman  and  the 
double-headed  ealf. 

Well,  the  days  came  and  went,  and 
with  each  week,  there  appeared  upon 
the  scene  a  new  issue  of  The  11.  N  -Y. ; 
but  Friend  Farmer  read  them  not,  though 
his  wife  and  children  perused  them  oft, 
and  pondered  over  what  was  printed 
therein.  And  the  youngest  boy  took  a 
copy  and  tacked  it  over  a  crack  in  the 
barn,  through  which  the  w'ind  blew 
coldly  over  the  old  cow  ;  and  through 
the  long  watches  of  the  night  when  the 
moonlight  lay  soft  on  the  printed  sheet, 
the  old  cow  read  the  paper  aloud  to  the 
other  occupants  of  the  barn.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that,  one  day  while  he  was 
milking,  the  old  cow  suddenly  faced 
Friend  Farmer  and  spake  these  words  : 

“  I  have  noticed  with  deep  regret,  how 
my  milk  floweth  short  and  thin,  and 
waxeth  not  at  the  churn.  1  have  pon¬ 
dered  long  desiring  to  find  the  reason  ; 
but  at  last,  it  has  been  revealed  unto  me. 
You  have  not  fed  me  a  ‘  balanced  ration.’ 
Fat-formers  galore  have  passed  through 
my  teeth,  but  for  a  lack  of  needed  mus¬ 
cle-makers  to  balance  them,  my  milk 
has  been  weighed  and  found  wanting.” 

And  she  went  on  and  said  more  to  the 
same  effect,  and  when,  at  last,  Farmer 
recovered  his  breath,  he  made  bold  to 
ask, 

“  Whence  got  ye  that  idea  ?  ” 

The  cow  answered  and  said,  “  I  got  it 
from  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  which 
hath  made  the  point  as  plain  as  thy  face.” 

As  Farmer  started  towards  the  house, 
robed  in  deep  thought,  a  small  voice 
from  the  hay  mow  piped  in  with  these 
words  : 

“  My  name  is  Timothy  Hay.  I  have 
served  you  faithfully  all  these  many 
years.  I  wish  now  to  marry  me  a  wife, 
and  I  desire  that  you  introduce  me  to 
Miss  Clover,  a  young  woman  well  en¬ 
dowed  with  organic  matter,  and  able  to 
pick  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  !” 

And  Farmer  asked  in  surprise, 

“  Whence  got  ye  that  idea  V' 

And  Timothy  11  ay  answered  and  said, 
“I  got  it  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

“BIG  FOUR "  to  ST.  LOUIS. 

“NO  tunnel  route.” 

The  National  Republican  Convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  J une  10,  1896. 
There  will  be  many  thousand  people  in 
that  city  on  that  occasion.  The  “  Big 
Four  ”  offer  to  the  public  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  line  to  St.  Louis 
with  elegant  Through  Wagner  Sleeping 
Car  service  and  unexcelled  Dining  Car 
service  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Washington  and  all  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  cities. — Adv. 


which  hath  made  the  point  as  sharp  as 
thou  art  dull.” 

Now  these  things  sat  heavily  upon  the 
soul  of  Friend  Farmer,  and  he  bethought 
himself  of  a  supply  of  Dutch  courage  he 
had  hidden  in  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  in 
his  cellar.  So  with  pitcher  and  candle 
he  descended  the  stairs,  but  as  he  passed 
the  potato  bin,  a  deep,  bass  voice  reached 
his  ear  : 

“I  am  Tuberous  Potato,  and  it  is  a 
shameful  thiDg  that  I  am  forced  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  dark  sending  out  these  long, 
slim  shoots.  I  have  good  blood  in  my 
veins,  but  you  have  taken  out  all  the 
red  matter,  and  left  it  pale  and  thin. 
Give  me  new  blood,  and  a  chance  to 
sprout  as  I  should,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  prize  crop.” 

And  Farmer  said  in  amazement, 

“  Whence  got  ye  that  idea  f” 

“  From  The  Rural  New-Yorker,” 
said  Potato,  stoutly.  “  That  paper  is 
down  on  scrubs  and  ‘fakes’  of  every 
degree,  while  you  are  holding  a  lot  of 
them  up  on  your  back.” 

And  even  the  cider  as  he  drew  it  out, 
frothed  up  and  hissed  at  him,  “  Thou 
art  a  foolish  man  to  be  ruled  by  a  worm. 
It  w7as  a  foul  worm  that  made  thy 
apples  fit  only  for  cider.  If  thou  hadst 
sprayed  and  fed  them,  they  would  have 
been  as  large  as  pumpkins,  and  as  fair 
as  the  cheek  of  a  maiden,  bringing  thee 
gold  in  the  markets  of  the  town,  instead 
of  making  thee  as  sour  as  vinegar.” 

And  Farmer  forgot  to  drink  his  cider 
as  he  asked, 

“  Whence  got  ye  that  idea  ?” 

And  Cider  answered  and  said,  “It  came 
from  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  which 
strives  constantly  to  make  its  readers  so 
labor  that  their  work  shall  bear  the  best 
fruits.” 

And  so  Farmer  betook  himself  to  bed, 
but  there  came  to  him  many  strange  vis¬ 
ions  as  he  slumbered.  All  the  members 
of  his  household  marched  before  him, 
and  each  one  pointed  out  some  way  in 
which  life  could  be  made  happier  and 
better,  or  some  old-time  notion  that  had 
grown  on  to  him  like  a  parasite.  And 
when,  in  wonder  at  their  wisdom,  he 
asked, 

‘  ‘  Whence  got  ye  that  idea  ?  ” 

— the  answer  came  rolling  back, 

“  We  got  it  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  which  produces  more  new  ideas 
for  §1  than  there  are  days  in  the  year — 
of  a  certainty  doth  the  paper  guarantee 
five  new  ideas  for  one  cent !  ” 

And  Farmer  awoke  from  his  troubled 
sleep  a  changed  man.  While  yet  the 
night  was  far  spent,  and  the  day  was  at 
hand,  he  read  the  current  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  growled  likea  bear  because 
his  wife  had  lent  other  copies  to  the 
neighbors.  And  he  went  forth  to  his 
daily  toil  with  the  memory  of  half  a 
dozen  sins  of  omission  pricking  him  like 
pins.  And  so  well  have  they  pricked 
him,  that  his  name  is  now  on  our  books 
as  a  10-years’  subscriber,  and  in  his  will 
is  a  clause  stating  that  the  paper  must 
continue  to  come  to  his  children,  even 
after  he  shall  pass  away.  And  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  say  without  the  least  hesita¬ 
tion,  that  it  will  be  pleased  to  have  a 
similar  monument  erected  in  your  house¬ 
hold — or  even  in  your  neighbor’s  house 
— for  it  believes  that  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present  for  subscription  work. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

And  now  there  is  a  combination  of  all  the  bolt 
manufacturers  of  the  country. 

There  is  some  opposition  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  to  the  Filled  Cheese  bill,  mainly,  it 
is  thought  from  those  interested  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  fraud. 

The  first  Bahama  pineapples  of  the  season  came 
in  during  the  week.  Tne  crop  is  reported  unusu¬ 
ally  large,  and  the  most  of  it  will  come  to  the 
New  York  and  Baltimore  markets. 

The  last  Catawba  grapes  were  noted  the  first 
week  in  May,  and  they  were  exceedingly  well  pre¬ 
served.  We  may  yet  have  domestic  grapes  in  our 
markets  tbe  year  ’round. 

Bids  to  supply  the  French  government  with 
tobacco,  were  recently  opened  at  Paris,  and  con¬ 
tracts  were  awarded  for  about  13,000  hogsheads 


of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  about  12,000  hogs-  ] 
heads  of  Maryland.  The  price  was  not  stated. 

As  now  arranged,  the  California  fruit  is  all  to 
come  over  the  Erie  Railroad  and  be  sold  in  one 
auction  room  on  tbe  Erie  dock.  There  will  be  two 
auctioneers  who  will  rotate  in  conducting  the 
sales,  and  the  different  receivers  will  also  rotate 
in  beginning  the  sales.  If  this  arrangement 
doesn’t  lead  to  friction  before  the  season  is  far 
advanced,  it  will  be  a  wonder. 

And  now  some  of  the  New  York  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  are  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  the  daily 
market  reports  to  shippers,  and  make  them 
weekly  instead.  If  this  isn’t  taking  a  step  back¬ 
ward,  we  don’t  know  what  is.  Evidently  some 
people  are  interested  in  doing  business  in  the 
dark.  So  long  as  market  reports  of  prices  are 
correct,  the  oltener  they  are  rendered  the  better. 
Weekly  reports  are  of  little  value  in  these  modern 
days  of  doing  business  with  a  rush.  We  would 
suspect  the  dealer  who  favored  doing  away  with 
the  fullest  reports. 

The  crop  bulletin  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  says  that  growing  wheat  in  the 
northern  section  is  96  per  cent  of  a  seasonable 
average  ;  central  90  per  cent  ;  southern  83.  Old 
Chinch  bugs  are  doing  much  damage  in  many 
sections.  The  Hessian  fly  has  done  no  damage 
yet.  Army  worms  are  doing  damage  in  Alexander 
County.  Of  18,093,000  bushels  of  crop  of  1895,  10 
per  cent  was  in  the  producers’  hands  May  1,  1896. 
Spring  wheat  in  the  northern  section  is  90  per 
cent  of  an  average  ;  central,  94  per  cent ;  south¬ 
ern,  90  per  cent.  The  condition  of  oats  May  1  in 
the  northern  section  was  three  points  above  the 
average, central  three  points  below  and  southern 
14  below.  The  amount  of  old  corn  on  hand  May 
1,  was  1 04,808,000  bush*- Is.  the  largest  ever  known, 
twice  the  amount  of  1895.  Corn  is  held  by  pro¬ 
ducers  for  better  prices. 
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the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition* 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  mide. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


PI  FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
, wastes  no  grain.  >Cleans  ready 
_ .for  market.  Send  tbr  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 
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LATEST 


ANI) 


BEST 


{THRESHER 


★  «.  ,  .  ,  hen  you  buy  a  ** 

Thresher  be  sure  to  get  the  one  that  will  thresh  * 
*  cleanest,  fastest; simplest,  best  built;will  last  the  i 
*  longest,  and  needs  least  repairs.  The  new  Rum-  i 
*  ely  Separator,  with  Uncle  Tom’s  Wind  Stacker  X 
and  New  Rumely  Engine,  satisfies  all  users  and  Z 
T  has  all  of  these  points  and  more  that  are  ex-  ** 
?  plained  in  new  Catalogue.— Sent  for  the  asking  +C 
*  M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND.  * 


A  man’s  life  may 
be  saved  in  many 
ways.  A  man  may 
commit  suicide  in  a 
great  many  ways. 
Shooting  .limself 
through  the  head 
is  quicker,  but  it 
is  no  more  certain 
than  neglecting  his 
health.  If  a  woman 
saw  her  husband 
with  a  pistol  to  his 
head,  she  would 
take  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures 
to  save  him ;  but 


the  same  woman  might  see  her  husband 
on  the  down-grade  to  disease  and  death 
without  seeing  the  seriousness  of  it.  One- 
sixth  of  all  the  people  who  die,  die  of 
consumption.  Consumption  doesn’t  come 
all  at  once.  It  is  insidious.  The  seeds 
of  it  are  seemingly  insignificant.  Most 
people  do  not  know  how  it  starts.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  are  on  the  road  to  con¬ 
sumption  and  don’t  know  it.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  loss  of  flesh  —  paleness  — 
wasting  away — look  out.  Consumption 
easily  finds  a  foot -hold  in  a  weakened 
body.  Low  vitality,  impure  or  poor 
blood,  imperfect  digestion,  nervousness, 
sleeplessness — all  these  lead  to  consump¬ 
tion. 

Taken  in  time,  Dr.  Pierce’9  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  will  prevent  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  disease.  Taken  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  it  will  positively  and 
perfectly  cure  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
all  cases  of  consumption,  whether  in¬ 
cipient  or  fully  developed.  Consumption 
is  a  disease  of  the  blood.  The  “  Golden 
Medical  Discovery”  is  a  cure  for  all  blood 
diseases,  no  matter  in  what  part  or  how 
they  manifest  themselves. 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  it,  and 
wbat  it  has  done  for  other  people,  send 
twenty -one  (21)  one-cent  stamps  to  cover 
the  cost  of  mailing  only  for  a  FREE  copy 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  1008  page  work, 
“  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.” 
Every  family  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
book  for  ready  reference.  World’s  Dispen¬ 
sary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE  QUESTION 


ssrOF  A  POWER 

ingand  effectu 

SUCCESS 


that  is  at  once  cheap, 
.  -  - - strong,  durable,  last¬ 

ing  and  effectual  is  successfully  answered  in  our 
*  one  horse  TREAD  FOWER. 

Will  operate 
Cream  Separ¬ 
ator,  Oh  urn. 
Pump,  Feed 
Cutter,  Corn 
i  hellei  s. small 
GrindingMilis, 
Emery  V\  heel. 
Fanning  Mill 
..  and  even  a  light 
iThreshhing 
j  Machine.  Has 
■■  a  governor  that 
control  Is  the 
speed  to  a  nicety.  No  danger  from  fire,  and  mnn 
and  beast  are  both  indoors,  out  of  inclement 
weather.  In  addition  to  the  above  power,  we  make 
2to8  horse  Sweep  Powers  and  2  and  3  horse  Tread 
Powers.  HERO  and  AMERICAN  Grinding  Mills 
Fodder  Cutters,  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Etc.  Also 
the  famous  COODHUE  WIND  MILLS  for 
power  and  pumping.  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood, 
from  5  to  18  ft.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  150  page 
catalogue,  it  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE.' 
APPLETON  MFC.  CO.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Jlt.s. 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  In  hills, 
driils  <Sc  checks, 

1  n  distances 
desired.  It  Is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty.  In  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Exfield,  Grafton,  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


WANTED 


i— First-class  Vegetable 
Gardener,  single  man. 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  small  Greenhouse.  Em¬ 
ployment  by  the  year;  can  board  on  tne  place  Good 
wages  to  tbe  right  man.  Must  have  good  references 
and  thoroughly  understand  his  business.  Address 
LITTLE  BRITAIN  STOCK  FARM,  Little  Britain, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y 


LAND  ROLLER. 

Having  no  use  for  the  Land  Roller  won  in  the 
recent  Subscription  Contest,  the  winner  will  sell 
it  cheap.  Brand  new  from  the  factory.  Address 
WINNER,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  SUGGESTION 


You  want  the  only  milk  setting  apparatus  on  the  market  that 
gets  all  the  cream.  We  furnish  it,  viz.,  the  world-renowned 

COOLEY  CREAMER. 

The  efficient  apparatus  of  the  famous  Maine  test,  where  the 
skimmed  milk  of  240  dairies  was  tested  by  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  contained 

Less  than  0. 1  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

A  RECORD  NEVER  EQUALED. 

Know  the  quality  of  your  milk,  the  thoroughness  of 
separation,  and  the  results  of  every  step,  by  using 

THE  V.  F.  M.  BABCOCK  TESTER 

Combining  accuracy,  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

Send  for  our  special  book  on  “  Babcocking.” 

U.  S.  Separators,  Babcock  Testers,  Vats.  Etc.,  Etc. 

Everything  for  the  Creamery  and  Dairy. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Every  Town  and  County  where  we  have  None. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Red  Clover  in  Corn  in  Ontario,  Can.— A  short 
time  siDce,  The  R.  N.-Y.  requested  any  one  who 
had  tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  Red  clover 
seed  in  the  growing  corn,  to  report  results.  I  did 
try  it  last  season.  The  clover  came  up  very  well. 
When  the  corn  was  cut  the  clover  looked  weak 
and  spindling,  as  might  be  expected.  But  a  short 
time  was  allowed  it  to  gain  strength  and  vigor 
before  frost  ;  nevertheless  it  has  come  through 
the  winter  in  very  fair  condition.  Some  of  the 
corn  was  planted  a  little  too  close  for  its  own  good, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  clover.  I  would  advise 
any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  try  the  experiment,  to 
plant  the  corn  four  feet  apart,  and  not  very  tall- 
growing  corn  at  that.  I  gave  the  corn  level  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  sowed  the  seed  with  a  broadcast 
sower,  covering  it  with  a  Breed’s  weeder,  with 
the  two  outer  sections  removed.  The  corn  was 
then  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  it  was  just  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  through  it  with  a  horse. 

Prospects  for  Delaware  Fruit.— In  one  of  the 
agricultural  papers,  I  notice  that  a  Bridgeville, 
Del.  correspondent,  states  that  the  peach  crop 
has  been  cut  short  in  that  section  by  the  frost. 
There  certainly  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  re¬ 
port,  as  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  in  that 
section  of  the  State.  There  is  a  most  excellent 
prospect,  at  the  present  time,  for  an  excellent 
crop  of  peaches.  There  is  no  doubtthat  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fruit  now  set  will  drop  from  the 
trees,  as  there  are  several  sizes  of  the  fruit  now 
on  the  trees,  and  peach  growers  claim  that  the 
smaller  sets  will  drop  off;  but  enough  will  re¬ 
main  to  make  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  There  was 
quite  a  frost  throughout  the  State,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  8,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any¬ 
thing  that  was  Injured  by  it.  The  crop  of  apples 
aud  pears  will,  from  the  present  indications,  be 
rather  light  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
There  is  a  good  showing  for  small  fruits,  and  for 
grapes,  but  should  the  weather  continue  dry  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  yield  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  M.  H.  BECKWITH. 

Fruit  Notes  from  IowrA.— The  past  winter  in 
northeastern  Iowa  was  generally  quite  mild,  but 
we  had  a  few  cold  days  when  the  mercury  fell  to 
30  degrees  below  zero.  There  was  but  little  snow 
and  the  ground,  most  of  the  winter,  was  bare. 
Apples  went  through  the  winter  all  right,  and 
have  bloomed  full  ;  but  small  fruits  were  badly 
injured.  My  blackberries  and  the  most  of  my 
raspberries  were  laid  down  in  the  fall  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth,  and  came  out  this  spring  all 
right.  Blackberry  canes,  however,  that  were  not 
covered,  were  killed  to  the  ground.  Raspberries 
that  were  not  laid  down,  were  all  badly  injured, 
and  some  entirely  killed.  The  Ohio  stands  the 
winter  the  best  of  anything  I  have  tried  ;  but  it 
was  injured  quite  badly.  Gregg  and  Nemaha 
show  but  a  few  live  caries.  Shaffer  was  entirely 
killed.  Marlboro  and  Culhbert  were  killed  where 
not  covered,  and  the  latter  was  injured  some 
where  covered.  Even  the  hardy  Turner  was 
nearly  all  killed.  The  Bucretla  dewberry,  even 
where  covered  out  of  sight  with  earth  is  dead.  It 
is  a  failure  here,  anyway.  Strawberries,  mulched 
with  straw,  came  through  the  winter  all  right, 
and  at  this  writing,  May  11,  are  blooming  quite 
freely  ;  but  I  notice  that  some  varieties  are  rust¬ 
ing  quite  badly  already.  I  shall  try  the  effects  of 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  We  have  had 
copious  spring  rains,  the  ground — or  the  upper 
two  feet  of  it— is  well  filled  with  water,  and  crop 
prospects  are,  generally,  very  promising.  The 
season  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  .1.  r. 

Vermont  Notes  on  Ornamentals.— We  are  just 
getting  out  of  the  winter.  Our  plants  are  hardly 
yet  in  full  leaf,  and  we  are  now,  for  the  first  time 
this  spring,  able  to  make  some  fair  judgment  of 
how  our  hardy  plants  have  passed  the  winter. 
The  following  notes  are  collected  from  the 
grounds  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  and 
represent  the  condition  of  plants  not  covered  or 
otherwise  protected.  They  are  located  on  top  of 
an  exposed  rise  of  ground,  where  they  have  seen 
something  rather  more,  than  less,  of  their  share 
of  last  winter’s  inclemencies:  The  Gingko  tree 
is  alive  to  the  last  bud,  and  seems  to  be  sound 
and  healthy.  This  is  a  tree  worth  planting  any¬ 
where  by  any  tree  lover.  European  linden  is  in 
good  condition,  as  are  also  European  Mountain 
ash,  Cut-leaved  birch,  Wier’s  Cut-leaved  maple. 
Horse  chestnut,  American  chestnut  and  Pruuus 
Pissardi.  The  strawberry  tree  is  killed  back  to 


the  ground,  and  so  is  Weigela  (Diervilla)  Can¬ 
dida.  Those  shrubs  which  have  a  few  tips  killed 
are  Loniceras,  Purple  Fringe,  Golden  syringa, 
Polish  privet,  and  Symphoricarpus  racemosus. 
The  shrubs  which  are  looking  best  are  Elmagnus 
angustifolia,  Purple  barberry,  Golden  spirasa, 
Spirasa  Van  Houttei, Kikes  alpina,  Potentilla  fruti- 
cosa,  and  Juueberry.  Forsytbias  suffered  much. 
Caragana  fiava  (according  to  label),  one  of  the 
Siberian  Pea  trees,  is  in  fine  condition,  and  is 
just  opening  a  heavy  dress  of  blossoms.  It  is  a 
pretty,  upright  shrub  for  small  lawns,  and  might, 
in  many  places,  advantageously  take  the  place  of 
such  deformities  as  Teas’s  Weeping  mulberry, 
the  grafted  weeping  willows,  Weeping  Mountain 
ash,  and  the  like.  F.  a.  waugh. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 16  @— 

Western,  firsts . 14  ©  15 

Western,  seconds . 13  @13)6 

Western .  thirds . 11  @12 

State,  fancy . 15)6@1G 

Common  to  prime . 11  @15 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  . .  15  @15)6 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds .  11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  .  14)6@15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  ©— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @— 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . It  @12 

8econds .  9)6  @10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 10  @11 

8econds . 9  @  9)6 

Thirds .  8  @  8)6 

Factory,  fancy . —  @— 

Factory,  firsts . in  @— 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @ — 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8)6 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 8)6@— 

Good  to  prime .  7)6©  8 

Colored,  choice  . .  .  6?4@  7 

Colored,  good  to  prime .  li'A®  6)6 

Small,  colored,  choice .  8  @8)6 

Small,  white,  choice .  8  @  8)6 

Bight  skims,  choice .  5)6@  G 

Pait  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @  5 

Part  s«lms,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  2  @2)6 

EGGS. 

Near-by.  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  11  @  11)6 

State,  fresh  gathered .  II  @  — 

Penna.  and  Md..  country  marks,  fancy..  10 )6@  — 

Western,  closely  graded,  fancy .  10  @  10)6 

N.  Ohio  Ind.,  111.  and  Mich  ,  prime  .  19  @  — 

Other  Western. nort  herly  sections,  prime  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  quality .  9  @  9)6 

Southern. fresh  collections. good  to  prime  8  @  8)u 

Western  and  Southern,  poor,  per  case. .  1  59  @2  10 

Western  cubs,  per  case . 1  25  @2  10 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  extra,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  60@8  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  6t@4  25 

Russet,  Koxbury.  per  bbl .  . 2  50@3  00 

Russet.  Golden,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  50 

Strawberries.  Charleston,  fancy,  per  quart.  12@  13 

Charleston,  average  prime .  9@  10 

Charleston,  poor  to  fair  . .  4@  8 

N.  C.,  fancy,  per  quart .  ll@  12 

N.  C.,  usual  receipts,  per  quart .  7@  10 

N.  C..  interior,  per  quart .  3@  6 

Norfolk,  poor  to  choice,  per  quart .  G@  10 

Maryland.  p»r  quart .  9@  12 

Eastern  Shore,  Va.,  per  quart .  8@  12 

POTATOES. 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  50 

Savannah  and  Charleston,  prime,  per  bbl. ..4  00@5  00 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 3  C0@3  50 

Culls,  per  bbl . 2  no@l  £0 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 5  5ng7  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl  . .  . i  t))©5  00 

Havana,  prime,  per  bbl . t  (JO©  5  10 

Maine  Kose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  GO©  — 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  75@l  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  ?5@1  00 

Maine  Ueoron,  per  sack .  75@  _ 

State  Kose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  70@  IK) 

State  Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  50®  10 

Jersey,  per  bbl  or  sack .  50  4  G5 

State  Burbank,  per  sack .  GO®  65 

POUBTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  17  @  22 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10)6  *  — 

Western,  per  lb... .  10)6'4  — 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  10  @  10)6 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @ 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  10  @  10^6 

Roosters,  old,  per  id .  o  @  G)6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Docks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  (-0 

Southern,  per  pair .  to  @  05 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  (<s  — 

Pigeons,  old,  oer  pair .  35  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

DHESSED  POUBTRY. 

Turkeys,  av’ge  best. mixed  hens  and  toms  11  @  — 

Average  toms .  9  @  10 

Capons.  Pntla.,  large,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Medium  sizes,  per  lb .  17  @  19 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  13  @  1G 

Western,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  18 

Western,  small  and  slips,  per  lb .  12  @  14 


Chickens,  Phil.,  under  3  lbs.  per  pr.,  per  lb  28  @— 

Phila.,  broilers,  3-4  lbs.  per  pr..  per  lb.  24  @  2G 
Phila..  broilers,  4  5  lbs.  "er  pr.,  per  lb  22  ©  24 

B.  1..  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  22  @  24 

Phila.,  year  ings,  choice,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

Phila,,  fair  to  good,  per  lb- .  .  12  @  11 

Western,  average  best,  dry-picked. .  10  @  10)6 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)6  @  9)4 

Western  stags .  7  @  8 

Fowls.  Western,  choice,  dry-p'k’d,  per  lb.  HH4@  11 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5  @  G 

Spring  du  ks.  Eastern,  per  lb .  SO  @  21 

Spring  ducks,  I,.  I.,  per  lo . ’. .  "0  @  — 

oquabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  £0  @  — 


Dark  and  poor,  per  doz.  . 150  @175 

FROZEN. 

Broilers,  dry  packed,  good  to  choice .  14  @  16 

Scalded,  good  to  choice .  12  @  14 

Turkeys,  mixed  hens  and  toins.  No.  1...  15  @  It  )6 

Young  toms.  No.  1 .  14)6*5  la 

Old  loins .  12  @  12!6 

No.  2 .  9  @  11 

Chickens,  soft  meated,  No  1 .  11  @  12 

Average.  No.  1 .  9  @  10 

Capons,  western,  per  lb .  15  @  18 

Fowls.  No.  1 .  9)6®  ’0 

Fowls  and  chickens.  No.  2.  ...  . .  8  @  9 

Old  cocks .  G  @  8)s 

Ducks,  No.  1 .  15  @  17 

Geese.  No.  1 .  9  @  11 

VEGKTABI.ES 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  50®  — 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches .  76  <21  25 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  40®  GO 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 2  0lkn4  (l 

Florida  and  Charleston,  per  100  bunches. 4  0(J@7  00 

Florida,  perorate .  75©  1  25 

Cabbage.  Florida,  per  barrel-crate . 1  00©1  55 

Clmrleston,  per  bbl-crate . . 1  60@2  25 

Savannah,  per  bbl-crate . 1  £0^2  Oi 

N.  C  .  per  bbl-crate . 1  25®  1  7i 

Norfolk,  per  bbl-crate .  1  25@1  00 

Carrots,  wasbed.  per  bbl .  7j@1  0, 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  .  50@  75 

Southern,  new,  per  10J  bunches . 2  5l)©5  (0 

Caullhower,  Fla.,  per  half  bol .  — @  — 

California,  per  case  .  — @  — 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  75@1  00 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40®  65 

Small,  per  doz .  15@  30 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket . 2  50S5  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  60@3  50 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  box .  . 1  00@2  00 

Green  peas.  Baltimore,  per  basket .  99@1  CO 

Norfolk,  per  half  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Edenton.  N.  C..  per  half  bbl  box .  G0@  U0 

Ecienton.  N.  C..  per  one-third  basket -  50®  75 

Other  N.  C.,  per  one-third  basket .  60©1  76 

Charleston,  Marrowfat  per  basket .  60@  75 

Charleston,  small,  per  basket .  40®  75 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  £0@1  00 

Lettuce.  Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  60@  75 

Onions.  Eastern,  white,  per  bbl .  5U@1  0 

Eastern,  red.  per  bbl .  25@  75 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl .  55®  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . I  U0@1  15 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  2  00©  — 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

Rhubarb,  Jersey  and  Balt.,  per  100  bunches. I  2i@l  75 

8pinach.  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  75 

Squash.  Fla.,  white,  per  crate  .  50@  75 

Florida,  yellow,  per  crate .  50®  75 

String  beans.  Savannah,  wax.  per  crate . '  fcO'-i^  1  0 

Savannah,  green,  per  basket . 1  2£©1  50 

Savannah,  green,  >-er  crate .  ..1  10@1  25 

Florida,  per  crate .  50@1  2d 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket  .  1  d0@2  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  50@3  50 

Per  crate . 1  50@2  i0 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

New,  white,  per  100  bunches .  2  0!i@3  nO 

Watercresses,  per  100  bunches . 1  1 0@2  00 

WOUB. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X.  Oliio . 15  ©It; 

Other  grades  . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  aud  delaine . 18  @23 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 10  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  ©10 

California .  9  ©15 

Oregon . 12  @13)6 

Territory .  7  ©14 

MIUK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,391  cans  of  milk, 
192  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  676  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  suiplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.25  a  can  of  40  quails. 


4Ui.occUancau.e1  guhertioinn 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  bettor  location  enable  its  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CUE  A  M  EKY  BUTTKK. 

choice  cheese,  fancy  beghoun  eggs. 

Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


EstabUshed  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3(i  J.ittle  13th  St.,  New  York. 


On  and  after  May  1,  the  COMMISSION  BUSINESS 
of  E.  H.  PECK  will  be  conducted  by 

M.  N.  EDWARDS  &  GO. 

Mr.  Peck  having  sold  the  business  to  1VT.  N.  TD- 
WAHIN  <fc  CO  ,  of  No.  193  DUANE  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


There  are  five  important  points 
that  are  secured  to  the 
purchaser  of  an 

ESTEY  ORGAN 


PURE,  RICH 
TONE. 

CARRYING 

POWER. 

ARTISTIC 

CASINGS. 

GUARANTEED 

DURABILITY. 

CONSISTENTLY 
LOW  PRICE. 

Send  for  large  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  giving  full  particulars  of 
these  famous  instruments. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the 
Estey  Organ  is  the 
most  popular  organ  in 
the  world.  Its  record 
of  sales  is  larger 
than  that  of  any 
other  maker. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


ROAD  LANDS 

FOR  8ABE  AT  BOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,UtO  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especial 
attention  to,  the  600,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Cumpany,  and  which  that  company 
offers  at  low  pi  ices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  logo  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
"  Yazoo  Valley.”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE,  Band  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago,  III. 


FAMILY  BOX  OF 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

Ready  July.  Containing 
Brandywine  1 

Tennessee  Prolific,  (  By  express, 

Parker  Earle,  jr  for  *1.50. 

Marshall.  j 

T  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Fruit  Packag-es. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 
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SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Produces  ol  the  Orchard. Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  ‘  Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 

Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit.  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce  desir  ¬ 
ing  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  corre 
spond  with  G.  G.  WETTEKAU.  General  Commission 
Merchant,  HazJeton.  Pa- 


|  Make  Hay  While  fha  Sun  Shines’'  jfeiw  I 


7i 


THE  OSBORNE  RAKE  has  many  features 
that  place  it  in  the  lead  of  all  others.  Its  new 
device  that  prevents  the  rolling  and  roping  of 
hay,  cannot  fail  to  make  it  a  great  favorite. 
Its  wheels  are  57  inches  high,  giving  it  great 
capacity.  It  is  all  steel,  save  the  shafts — 
which  may  be  easily  converted  into  a  pole. 


Here  is  a  combination  of 
world=beaters:^j)^j 

OSBORNE 

MOWERS, 

RAKES, 

TEDDERS. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  No.  27 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  & 


THE  MOWERS  are  one  and  two  horse. 
They  cut  from  to  6  feet  in  width.  The 
gear  is  simple,  powerful,  positive.  Best  forged 
steel  pitman — works  in  a  straight  line.  They 
are  the  best  mowers  that  skill  and  long  ex¬ 
perience  can  produce. 


THE  TEDDER  is  all  steel 
and  is  driven  from  the  center. 
Has  a  continuous  shaft  which 
holds  the  forks  always  in  the 
same  relative  positions  and  total¬ 
ly  obviates  the  jerky  motion  so 
characteristic  of  other  tedders. 
Light  draft.  It  is  just  what  we 
have  tried  to  make  it — the  best. 


CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


?! 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Part  XVII. 

On  page  350,  you  will  find  some  more 
comments  on  Mr.  Truslow’s  questions 
about  duck  feeding.  We.  have  now  to  take 
up  another  matter  that  has  often  caused 
poultrymen  considerable  thought.  Let 
us  take  the  following  note  for  our  text  : 

Dry  Bran  for  Poultry. — The  man  who  feeds 
dry  bran  and  ground  grain  to  his  fowls,  has  made 
no  report  yet.  Please  tell  us  why  it  won’t  work. 
It  is  better  for  cows,  ary  than  wet,  and  for  poul¬ 
try,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  feed,  would  not 
sour  in  the  summer,  or  freeze  in  the  winter,  and 
will  keep  the  hens  busy  for  a  long  time.  Water 
must  be  kept  handy,  for  they  will  drink  large 
quantities.  I  have  fed  in  this  way  some,  but 
hardly  enough  to  determine  whether  it  is  as  good 
as  a  mash,  or  not.  Bran  is  so  much  cheaper  than 
wheat — it  costs  only  about  two-thirds  as  much, 
pound  for  pound— that  if  the  dry  bran  and  ship 
stuff  will  answer,  it  has  many  advantages. 

Claremont,  Va.  a.  f.  a. 

We  also  asked  some  of  our  poultry- 
men  to  explain  why  a  mash  is  ever  de¬ 
sirable,  and  why  it  is  usually  fed  in  the 
morning.  Here  is  the  first  direct  answer: 

The  only  reason  I  have  for  feeding  a  mash,  is 
that,  in  that  way,  I  can  feed  to  an  advantage,  ani¬ 
mal  meal  that  I  cannot  feed  in  any  other  way.  In 
feeding  dry  bran,  enough  would  likely  be  wasted  to 
make  the  difference  between  it  and  higher-jjriced 
grains.  The  exercise  hens  get  in  working  over 
a  dough  dish,  is  likely  to  be  fattening.  In  five 
minutes,  they  should  have  their  dishes  all 
cleaned.  I  fed  mash  at  night  one  winter,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  number  of  eggs  did  not  come 
up  to  the  average.  v.  k.  hasertck. 

.  New  Hampshire. 

The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  a  mash 
seem  to  be  that  it  is  easier  to  feed  warm 
food  in  this  way.  The  mash  is  also  the 
best  form  in  which  to  feed  meat  or  other 
strong  materials,  because  they  can  be 
mixed  all  through  it,  so  that  individual 
fowls  will  not  be  likely  to  receive  more 
than  a  fair  share.  The  mash,  too,  gives  a 
chance  to  utilize  bulky  foods  like  vege¬ 
tables,  stalks,  etc.,  which  may  be  soft¬ 
ened  and  “  balanced”  by  adding  meat. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  Seely 
gives  the  result  of  actual  experience, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  value. 


as  readily  as  cows  and  horses.  It  takes 
hens  a  long  time  to  eat  much  dry  ground 
grain.  They  experience  some  difficulty 
in  picking  it  up,  and  choke  frequently. 
It  is  rather  against  their  nature  to  take 
it  in  this  shape.  I  have  known  of  this 
practice  being  followed  :  Dry  bran  was 
mixed  with  corn  meal  and  kept  before 
the  fowls  during  the  forenoon.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  poultry  keepers  to 
feed  dry  ground  beef  scrap  by  itself, 
just  as  they  would  cracked  corn.  I  have 
not  followed  the  results  closely.  A 
mixture  of  middlings,  corn  meal,  bran 
and  beef  scraps  might  be  fed  dry  in¬ 
stead  of  wetting  or  soaking  it,  but  I 
think  it  is  best  fed  when  j  ust  wet  enough 
to  be  crumbly.  A  scalded  mess  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  more  easily  digested. 

Messes,  as  usually  mixed,  whether 
scalded  or  not,  contain  an  excessive 
amountof  water.  The  same  mess  baked 
like  a  johnny  cake  would  be  less  objec¬ 
tionable.  Many  feed  such  a  johnny 
cake  to  their  little  chickens,  but  if  this 
be  given  frequently  without  hard  grain 
and  an  abundance  of  grass,  they  do  not 
do  so  well  as  on  raw,  cracked  corn. 
They  become  cloyed  or  surfeited,  and 
lose  their  appetites.  It  is  good  for  a  hen 
to  grind  her  own  grist.  It  is  natural 
that  the  gizzards  of  fowls  should  have 
plenty  to  do.  If  you  feed  ground  stuff 
entirely,  you  deprive  the  gizzard  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  put  the  fowl  out  of  condition, 
and  it  will  lose  its  appetite.  The  noise 
made  by  the  grinding  m  the  gizzards  of 
a  flock  of  fowls  on  the  roost,  or  a  lot  of 
growing  chickens  in  their  coop,  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it.  Hold  a 
half-grown  chicken  to  your  ear,  and  you 
can  hear  the  pebbles  grind  together. 

This  brings  up  the  subject  of  grit  for 
fowls.  I  believe  that  crushed  flint  is 
the  best  grit.  Crushed  granite  is  not 
hard,  sharp  or  lasting  enough.  Crushed 
limestone  is  not  much  better.  The 
hardest  flint  broken  up  to  suitable  size, 
ought  to  sell  well  and  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  Some  broiler  raisers  grind  up 
window  and  bottle  glass  for  grit  for 
their  chickens  and  we  have  tried  it ; 
they  take  it  readily,  and  we  saw  no  ill 
effect,  but  this  seems  like  going  to  ex¬ 


poultry  raisers  soak  the  grain  in  cold 
water,  and  let  it  swell  before  feeding. 
Doubtless  a  greater  amount  of  nutritive 
material  may  be  assimilated  by  the  fowi, 
if  a  cooked  mess  is  fed  once  a  day,  as 
well  as  the  grain  rations,  but  it  should 
not  be  mushy  or  sloppy.  Food  and  drink 
should  be  kept  separate  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Bran,  ship  stuff,  or  middlings 
and  beef  scraps  cooked  up  with  pota¬ 
toes,  make  a  cheap  food  and  a  fairly 
balanced  ration.  I  do  not  know  the 
effect  of  feeding  middlings  or  ship  stuff 
dry. 

There  are  fads  in  poultry  feeding  as 
well  as  in  other  matters.  Methods  are 
recommended  and  very  often  quite  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  and  looked  upon  as 
modern,  and  as  a  great  improvement, 
before  the  several  sides  of  the  question 
have  been  considered  or  tested. 

In  regard  to  whether  the  mess  should 
be  fed  in  the  morning  or  at  night,  I  have 
always  fed  in  the  morning,  and  now 
think  that  a  very  light,  cooked  mess  may 
be  best  in  the  morning  ;  but  a  full  feed 
makes  the  birds  sluggish,  dull  and  heavy, 
( Continued  on  next  vaae.) 
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THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  onrs  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2.r>00  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies.  etc  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron.O, 


AWAY  U  P !  INI 

the  air  the  "urrent  is  strong  and 
powerful.  We  have  th)  mill  that 
will  utilize  it  to  best  advan  .age. 
and  our  four  cornered  dou  le 
braced  steel  tower  will  hold  it 
thero.  Pe  r  f  cic  tl  y  galvanized. 

Many  sizes.  Only  one  quality— 

THE  BEST.  Tanks  Shelters, 
Cutters,  Pumps,  Horse  Powers, &  ■. 
Write  fori llustrVd catalogue.  RFt 
CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 
BATAViA,  ILLINOIS,  No. , 59 ltiver  iti-eet./j 


DOES  YOUR  ROOF  LEAK  ? 

One  coat  of  Reeder’s  Cold  Japan  will  fix 
it  for  20 years.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
REEDER'S  COLD  JAPAN  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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P&RRUBER0,Df 
Jr  .^D.  roofing  / 

last  longer, 
do  its  work  better, 
give  better  satisfaction 

than  any  other  in  the  market. 


Will  not 


Its  basis  is  wool  felt ; 
not  paper. 


leak, 

run  with  heat, 
crack  with  cold, 
harbor  vermin, 
admit  drafts. 


...Send  for  particulars... 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  1 17-119  Milk  St.  SI-83  JOHN  ST. 
Philadelphia,  22  So.  15th  St.  NEW  YORK. 
Chicago,  186  188  fifth  Ave. 


s 

flr 


Buy  our  “  ECLIPSE  ROOFING  PAINT”  and 
“ECLIPSE”  PAINTED  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Write 
CURTIS  STEEL  ROOKING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street.  Niles.  O. 


-QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD, 


FAY’S  MANILLA 

ROOF/NGm 


CHEflP;WATER  PROOF, No'n""r"" 


STRONG! 


by  liases. 


No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  f»obslituie  lor  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  I  roof  ShentiiiiiK  of  same  material,  tho 
t>esf  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  <Sc. 
The  I  A  Y  hi  A  AIM. A  KOOHNG  l  u.,  tAMDLN.N.J. 


Dry  Bran  Dried  Up  the  Hens. 

What  do  I  think  of  dry  hran  for  feed  ? 
I  made  an  experiment  in  1890.  I  had  100 
early  pullets  that  I  had  taken  from  the 
brooder  house  for  fall  laying  ;  they  were 
hatched  in  February,  and  in  July,  I  was 
getting  from  50  to  60  eggs  from  them.  I 
did  not  care  for  the  eggs  at  that  time, 
but  wanted  them  in  September  or  Octo¬ 
ber.  In  order  to  check  the  eggs,  I  filled 
up  their  trough  with  dry  bran,  and  kept 
it  filled.  In  a  week  from  that  time,  I 
was  not  getting  an  egg,  although  the 
fowls  kept  in  fine  form,  and  filled  up  in 
size.  When  I  was  about  ready  to  use 
the  eggs,  I  commenced  to  feed  them  with 
a  mash  composed  of  corn  meal,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran,  scalded,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  wheat  at  night.  In  two  weeks, 
I  was  getting  eggs,  and  they  soon  got  up 
to  80  eggs  per  day,  and  continued  all 
winter. 

I  prefer  the  mash  in  the  morning,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  take  it  so  long  to 
digest,  and  then  they  will  hunt  for  some¬ 
thing  more.  But  in  a  cold  climate  like 
this,  I  think  that  I  can  get  more  eggs  by 
giving  dry  feed  all  of  the  time,  except 
about  twice  a  week,  when  I  prefer  to 
give  them  some  animal  food.  The  hens 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  take  colds  as 
they  are  with  the  wet  feed.  I  can  make 
them  work  for  their  dry  feed,  while  the 
mash  must  be  put  where  they  can  get  it 
without  work.  james  h.  seely. 

We  may  now  add  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  Cushman.  The  question  has  been 
asked  why  bran  is  laxative  in  its  effect 
on  the  system,  while  wheat  flour  is  con¬ 
stipating  : 

Dry  Bran  for  Poultry. 

As  a  matter  of  theory,  I  favor  feeding 
dry  hran  as  well  as  dry  corn  to  poultry, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  my  last  article. 
Hens  cannot,  however,  eat  a  dry  powder 


tremes.  1  have  heard  that  a  leaden 
bullet  studded  with  needle  points,  has 
been  swallowed  by  fowls  without  harm, 
and  the  needle  points  were  ground 
smooth  in  a  very  short  time.  I  would 
think,  however,  that  certain  kinds  of 
glass  would  have  splinters  that  might 
do  harm.  Sand  instead  of  pebbles  does 
much  of  the  grinding  in  the  gizzards  of 
ducks  and  geese,  and  a  pan  of  wet  sand 
in  the  pen  of  little  ducks  and  gosling-s  is 
desirable.  Some  raisers  mix  a  small 
amount  of  sand  with  the  soft  food  given 
ducks  and  little  chickens. 

Many  very  sensible  and  successful 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  (852 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DBAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue ,  Albany ■  N.  Y. 


Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  8alt 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Bed  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick.  Oven  Tile, Flue  Lining. ChlinneyTops,  Encaustic 8ide 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, At 


DURABILITY 

is  the  most  desirable  quality  in  a  tank. 
These  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  They 
are  made  in  any  size  with  capacity  from 
2  bbls.  to  ISO  bbls.  They  are  so  made  that 
they  cannot  leak.  Especially  desirable  for 
use  in  buildings.  Not  injured  from  freez¬ 
ing.  We  can’t  tell  you  all  about  them 
here.  Better  write  for  prices,  &c.,  to 
Kelly  Foundry  4;  Itch.  Co.,  27  Purl  St.  Gorton.  Ind 


MANY  INDFLi 


We  will  send  you  Free  of  expense 

Samples  and  Particulars. 

fTw.  BIRD  &  SON, 

Sole  nfrs.  East  Walpole,  Hass. 

auBaBBOBaHa 


“  For  that  leaky,  dripping  roof, 

Use  Neponset  Water-proof.” 

Cover  and  sheathe  your  barns,  sheds,  ^ 
henhouses  —  all  your  outbuildings —  ^ 
greenhouses — hotbeds — with  NEPON-  - 
SET.  With  it  you  can  erect  excellent 
buildings  at  low  cost,  and  costs  very 
much  less  than  shingles.  500  square  feet 
only  $5.00 — tacks  and  tin  caps  in¬ 
cluded.  Send  for  a  sample. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred 
paper ;  odorless,  clean,  economical. 


NEPONSET 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC- 
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PRIMER  SCIENCE. 

(CONTINUED.) 

and  puts  them  in  a  worse  condition  than 
if  all  the  dry  grain  they  could  eat  were 
given  them.  There  is  a  theory  that  a 
full  feed  of  cooked  mess  would  be  best 
at  night,  but  I  have  not  tested  it.  One 
reason  for  feeding  dry  grain  at  night,  is 
that  it  takes  so  much  longer  to  digest ; 
it  gives  the  digestive  apparatus  of  fowls 
plenty  of  exercise  during  the  night.  Soft 
feed  at  night  would  not  stay  by  them  as 
well.  Dry  grain  through  the  day  with 
lots  of  exercise  with  a  full  feed  of  cooked 
mess  at  night,  would  seem  the  proper 
thing,  but  might  not  work  well  in  prac¬ 
tice.  I  think  that  almost  everybody 
gives  it  in  the  morning.  The  objections 
are  that,  if  cooked  before  feeding  in  the 
morning,  it  is  rather  late  before  the 
fowls  get  it,  or  the  feeder  has  to  rise 
pretty  early.  If  cooked  the  night  before 
and  fed  in  the  morning,  it  may  sour  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  be  objectionable. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  this 
direction,  and  those  experiment  stations 
that  are  now  taking  up  poultry  experi¬ 
ments,  will  find  this  a  wide  field  in  which 
to  work.  The  question  of  whether  a 
certain  amount  of  souring  of  the  feed  is 
desirable,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of 
souring  of  milk  when  fed  to  fowls,  is 
one  which  I  hope  many  will  write  about. 
I  also  hope  that  you  will  hear  from  those 
who  soak  their  grain  before  feeding  to 
fowls. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  bran  is  loosen¬ 
ing,  and  white  flour  is  constipating,  I 
would  say  that  starch,  white  bread, 
wheat  flour,  crackers,  etc.,  are  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  loosening.  Cooked  flour  and  stiff 
paste  are  used  as  a  food  by  breeders 
who,  after  overfattening  their  turkeys 
or  fowls  for  show  purposes,  wish  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  getting  loose  and  grow¬ 
ing  thm  rapidly.  People  eat  cream 
toast  and  toasted  crackers  for  a  similar 
reason.  They  also  eat  oatmeal  or  whole 
wheat  bread  or  mush  to  produce  the 
opposite  effect.  Molasses  is  loosening, 
while  sugar  is  the  opposite  and  counter¬ 
acts  the  effects  of  mush,  stewed  or  baked 
beans,  etc.  Every  one  knows  that  most 
fresh  fruits,  as  well  as  their  juices,  act 
as  laxatives.  Certain  fruits  like  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  raisin  grapes  and 
certain  kinds  of  sweet  apples,  have  a 
tonic  or  binding  effect. 

We  just  apply  the  same  principles  to 
poultry  feeding.  Whole  wheat  if  fed  in 
any  quantity,  is  rather  laxative.  I 
would  say  that,  owing  to  its  indigestible 
woody  fiber  as  well  as  coarseness,  the 
bran  stimulates  muscular  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  also  causes  a  more  copious 
flow  of  their  secretions.  The  mucilage¬ 
like  qualities  of  the  bran  may  also  have 
something  to  do  with  its  action.  When 
combined  with  the  starch  and  gluten  in 
proper  proportions,  the  latter  counter¬ 
acts  the  action  of  the  bran.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  wheat  gluten  entirely  free 
from  starch,  is  not  constipating.  Pure 
starch,  we  all  know  is,  so  the  less  carbon 
you  give,  the  more  loosening  the  food, 
even  though  you  do  not  have  the  indigest¬ 
ible  husks  present,  samuel  cushman. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Curing  Tuberculosis. — The  Tribune 
of  April  22,  quotes  in  part  from  a  circu¬ 
lar  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  regard  to  tuberculosis.  Not  one  word 
is  said  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the 
disease  by  conforming  to  the  conditions 
of  health  in  well-ventilated  stables,  but 
it  stupidly  insists  on  the  extermination 
of  all  diseased  animals,  while  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  generating  it  in  hothouse  stable 
fashion  is  going  on  at  an  appalling  rate. 
This,  in  connection  with  the  tuberculin 
test  which  it  recommends,  would  result 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  dairy  interests 
of  the  State.  It  would  be  all  right  to  kill 
hopelessly  diseased  animals;  but  we  must 
prevent  their  ranks  being  filled  again. 
The  disease  is,  doubtless,  propagated  in 
badly-ventilated  stables,  and  in  my  judg¬ 


ment,  a  commission  to  look  after  the 
stables,  would  do  more  to  wipe  out  the 
disease,  than  all  else  put  together.  The 
conditions  of  health  on  our  State  dairy 
farms,  are,  in  the  summer,  perfect.  Graz¬ 
ing  in  rangy  pastures  with  springs  of 
pure  water,  and  sleeping  on  the  soft- 
green  sward  under  the  blue  canopy,  con¬ 
stitute  an  ideal  condition,  d.  carpenter. 

Skim-Miuk  Calves.  —  The  following 
note,  from  the  Iowa  Homestead,  has  a 
good  thought  in  it  : 

Riding  with  a  friend  the  other  day,  he  remarked 
in  passing  by  farms  on  which  he  saw  a  lot  of 
poor  calves  or  steers  :  “  Skim-milk  calves.” 
Coming  to  the  farm  of  a  man  who  I  knew  fed  his 
calves  upon  skim-milk,  he  says,  -‘There,  now, 
there’s  some  cattle  that  have  been  raised  with 
the  cow.”  Knowing  the  farmer’s  practice,  I  told 
my  friend  that  he  used  skim-milk,  but  fed  it  in¬ 
telligently.  He  fed  it  early  in  life,  beginning  at 
a  week  old,  and  to  the  skim-miik  was  added  a  gill 
of  boiled  flax  seed,  the  ration  being  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  a  pint  a  day,  after  which  he  added 
middlings  or  ground  oats.  This  was  supplying 
the  oil  that  had  been  taken  from  the  skim-milk, 
at  about  one-fifth  the  value  of  the  butter  fat. 

The  skim-milk  is  all  right  for  the  rough- 
age,  but,  like  hay,  it  needs  some  more 
concentrated  food  with  it. 

Raw  Potatoes  for  Cows. — There  seems 
to  be  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  people  living  in  this  section, 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  potatoes  as  a 
food  for  milch  cows,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  their  effect  upon  the  milk  and  butter 
product.  Some  who  have  fed  them  this 
spring,  say  that  they  get  an  increased 
flow  of  milk,  and  also  more  butter  be¬ 
cause  of  feeding  potatoes.  Also,  that 
the  butter  comes  quickly,  and  is  of  good 
quality.  Others  have  found  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  churning  the  cream,  often  hav¬ 
ing  to  churn  three  or  four  hours,  and 
when  the  butter  comes,  it  is  in  small 
lumps  like  peas  and  marbles  and  is  very 
difficult  to  gather  into  a  compact  mass. 
The  quality  is  often  poor.  This  having 
been  the  case,  some  two  weeks  ago,  I 
discontinued  entirely  feeding  my  cows 
potatoes.  I  had  been  feeding  about  six 
quarts  of  potatoes,  twice  a  day.  I  also 
fed  them  three  quarts  of  corn  and  oat 
meal  in  the  proportion  of  1%  bushel  of 
oats  to  one  of  corn,  twice  a  day.  I  fed 
them  good  hay.  I  had  been  troubled  as 
I  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  cream  and 
butter.  After  several  days,  I  tested  the 
product  as  accurately  as  I  could  without 
weighing  the  milk  or  using  a  Babcock 
tester,  and  concluded  that  there  was  no 
noticeable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
milk,  or  the  amount  of  butter  produced. 
The  cream  seemed  to  be  thicker,  was 
churned  more  quickly,  and  there  was  no 
trouble  about  gathering  the  butter. 

Another  person  of  whom  I  heard,  dis¬ 
continued  feeding  potatoes,  and  got  more 
milk,  cream  and  butter  ;  he  fed  meal 
and  some  wheat  bran.  What  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  this  line  ?  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
considerable  nutriment  in  potatoes. 
What  is  there  in  their  composition  to 
affect  butter  differently  from  other  vege¬ 
tables  ?  I  suppose  that  all  foods  have 
an  effect  upon  milk  and  butter  prod¬ 
ucts.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  unfavor¬ 
able  effect  of  potatoes,  or  do  we  not 
judge  correctly  in  regard  to  their  effects  ? 

Mendon  Center,  N.  Y.  g.  e. 


Ip  Duking  the  past  62  Years  and  longer  Dr.  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant  has  been  bringing  relief  to  the 
thousands  who  have  used  It  for  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
etc.,  would  It  not  be  wisdom  for  you  to  give  it  a  trial 
now  ?  It  has  cured  others,  why  not  you  ?  The  best 
family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative.—  Adv. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
in  RECORD’S TIGHT-SEAL COVER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  Instantly;  in  9  sizes,  from  1  lb. 
to  60.  We  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  l()c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO..  Ill  Main  St ,  Conneaut,  O. 

USED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 


B 


SEND  FOR 

■  ^  ka  faa ■  hnll  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrP  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OU  If  LI  L’J 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOTOO-,  Medina,  O. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT  MICH. 


OIL 


MPA  I  (Our  old) 

mCMt..  \  Process/ 


LINSEED 


1  For  Horses.  Cows, 
Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc. 
Health,  Strength,  Produc¬ 
tive  Power  to  animals.  For 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  or  Meal 


OIL 


andWhite  Head 
Makes  paint  last  for  years 
on  House,  Barn.  Fence. &c 
"Ready  Mixed”  paints 
are  doubtful  quality. 


and WhtteLead  ask  for“Thompson’s.”or  address m frs. 
17  W.  Diamond  St. .Allegheny,  Pa.,  THOMPSON  &  CO. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 

..The  Safeat,  Beat  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC  Impassible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.' 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


A  SOLID 
LINIMENT 
FOR  MAN 
OR  BEAST 


Heals  fresh  cuts  without  a  scar, 
and  cures  old  sores  and  lameness 
iutlamed  Odder  (Garget)  cured  in 
12  hrs.  Also,  cures  Rheumatism 
In  pigsand  other  animals.  Nobad 
smell  or  stain;  fully  guaranteed 
50c.  a  box,  postpaid.  PAhTEUHA 
MEDICINE  CO.,  Chittenango.N. V. 


Reduces  MILK  &  FLESH  K  FLIES 

NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SOUKS  on  HOUSE 

or  COW  (X  more  milk  ) 

iSHOO-FLY! 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  37  States.  If  your 
dealer  oilers  a  substitute,  send  60c.  anil  our  agent  in 
your  State  will  express  one  quart.  $1.60  per  gal.  Igai- 
Ion  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Agents  wanted. 
SIIOO-IXX  fit'll.  CO.,  100a  Fuirmoimt  Arc.,  rblladelplila. 


COOPER 

Will 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex. 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


DIP 


If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Exchange.  N.  Y.  City. 


feP  Bl 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  slilus- 

trated  <fe  fully  described 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 
poulfcrymen  &  intending 
buyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese  ;  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6cin  stumps 


H.  COOS,  Bor  435Tintley,III. 


FtOQ  PatalnffllQ  of  22  varieties  of  prize  winning 
l  ICC  UulalUgUG  fowls.  32  prizes  at  one  show, 
Every  bird  bears  a  scorecard  by  F.  II.  Shellabarger. 
Scientific  Poultry  Yds.  W.  E.  Senneff,  Prop.,  Dixon,  Ill. 


S03IKTHING  NEW  ! 


CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can;  $3  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO., 
20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  yon  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


UADDV  DCCnCD  9.  Pfl  Breeders  &  shippers 
nAnn  I  nLLULlI  06  UUi  of  Imported  stock, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tiiohndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


□  Soon  ready  for  shipment;  young  pigs  from  litters 
Better  than  ever.  Willswood  Farm,  Budd’s  Lake.  N..I 

Wiliswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

For  these  and  all  breeds  of  THOROUGHBRED  LIVE 
STOCK  Guernseys  and  South  Downs  especially— ad¬ 
dress  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
and  prices  will  please  you; 

orders  now  to  be  filled 
when  pigs  are  eight  weeks, 
mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochran ville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Purebred  POLAND- 
CHINA  PIGS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


Pfll  ANF!  PUIN  A  bnTKe  strains,  reg’d  stock. 

•  ULMI1U  UniHMO  Young  stock  a  specialty. 
Price  right.  ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna.  Lane.  Co., Pa. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred, 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 
in  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  circular  and  price  list. 

Also  two  litters  of  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 

Edw’d  Walter.  Eureka  Stock  Farm.  W.  Chester,  Pa. 


W.  and  Bull  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottos.  Circulars  free. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machlas,  N.  Y 


RARE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE. — Show  Birds.  Breeding 
8tock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  F'arin.  Orangeville, Pa 


Q  C II  fl  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK - 
Otnu  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Silt  Francis  2969. 


INCUBATORS, 

BROODERS,  VEGETABLE  and 
CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  lino  of  poultry  supplies  at 
lowest  prices. Green 
cut  bone  will  l 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

in  Winter  and  produce 
fertile  eggs  for  hatch- 


tortile  eggs  tor  hatch-  C 
ing.  Send  4e.for  catalog  and  valu-  I 
able  information  on  poultry  raising* 
FKKKI.KSS  INCUBATOR  k  IlHOIIIIKIt  CO. 
613  .11  Ohio  St.,  qCI.NCY,  ILL. 


.,  Absolutely 
Self-Regulating. 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS 

TRY  THEM  I1KFOKK  YOU  PAY  FOR  Til  KM. 
NOTHING  ON  KAUTH  WILL 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  III.  catlg.  Tree  if  you  name 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calclte,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York,  Pa. 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  It.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 

by  son  of  Champ  Christopher.  Other 
sires  and  dams  from  Reg.  and  Imp. 
stock.  Pups  shipped  safely  to  dis¬ 
tant  points.  FRED.  G.  BOWMAN, 
Springboro,  Pa. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Don’t  You  Want  a  Guernsey  P 


COMMENCE  IN  A  SMALL  WAY 


and  grow  up  a  registered  herd  at  a  small  expense 
The  increase  of  my  herd  for  sale.  All  bred  from 
,  ...  .  .  select  and  tested  dams.  For  richness  as  well  as 

color  I  nave  the  most  uniform  and  beautiful  herd  in  America.  A  few  grand  young  registered  heifers 
three  and  four  years  old,  coming  in,  at  prices  from  .$85  to  $100  each.  Two  extra  heifer  calves,  one  four 
weeks,  one  six  months,  price  $30  and  $50  each.  Write  your  wants  to 

ORATOR  F.  WOODWARD,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Countv,  N.  Y. 


BEES 
QUEENS 
HIVES  S 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J.  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CRCE 

To  dairymen  or  others  w  no  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free.  If  they  m  It  ■■  Hn 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  7 

A.  G,  BLLXJOT  &  CO..  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pm 
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Humorous. 

One  morning  in  tbe  garden  bed, 

Tbe  onion  and  the  carrot  said 
Unto  tbe  parsley  group; 

“  Ob,  when  shall  we  three  meet  again, 

In  thunder,  lightning,  hail  or  rain  ?  ” 
“Alas!  ”  replied  in  tones  of  pain, 

The  parsley,  “In  the  soup!” 

—Drake's  Magazine. 

“Do  editors  ever  do  wrong?”  “No.” 
“  What  do  they  do  ?  ”  “  They  do  write.” 
— School  and  Home. 

“  That’s  what  I  get  for  my  pains,” 
sobbed  the  small  boy,  as  he  swallowed  a 
dose  of  castor  oil. — Babyhood. 

Young  Pullet  ;  “  What’s  the  correct 
way  to  sit  on  a  nest  ?  ”  Old  Hen  : 
“  Hatchway.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

Mb.  Fussy  :  “  I  don’t  see  why  you  wear 
those  ridiculous  big  sleeves,  when  you 
have  nothing  to  fill  them.”  Mrs.  Fussy: 
“Do  you  fill  your  silk  hat?” — Harper’s 
Bazar. 

A  whiter  thinks  that  if  the  way  of  spell¬ 
ing  tho  is  “though,”  and  ate  “eight,” 
and  bo  ‘  beau,”  the  proper  way  of  spell¬ 
ing  potatoes  is  “  poughteighteaux.” — 
Modes  and  Fabrics. 

Adam  had  slept  too  long.  He  felt  sure 
of  it  as  he  stretched  himself,  yawned  and 
rose,  with  a  heavy  sensation  in  his  head 
and  a  lightness  round  his  stomach,  to 
take  a  turn  about  the  garden.  But  sud¬ 
denly  he  doubted  whether  he  was  yet 
awake.  There  in  front  of  him  was  an 
animal  he  had  never  seen  before.  He 
thought  it  was  an  animal.  But  it  was 
strangely  like  himself,  yet  strangely  dif¬ 
ferent.  His  surprise  increased.  For 
some  moments  he  was  speechless.  Then  : 
“What  are  you  ?”  he  gasped.  The  un¬ 
usual  creature  smiled.  She  picked  a 
loose  hair  off  one  of  his  shoulders,  com¬ 
pared  it  with  his  wild,  unkempt  locks 
and  smiled  again.  “  I  am  the  New 
Woman,”  she  said. — Life. 


^Ui^fcllancoujS 

lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yokkbb. 


Wonderful  Efficiency 

Recognized  by  the  Experiment  Stations. 


Our  Dairyman  has  made  a  number  of  veiy  careful  tests 
with  the  No.  6  Improved  United  States  Separator, 

and  says  that  he  does  not  find  enough  fat  with  the  Babcock 
test,  after  running  the  milk  through,  to  enable  him  to  read 
it.  The  separation  is  almost  absolutely  perfect  ;  a  mere 
trace  is  all  that  can  be  detected. 

Wooster,  O.,  J.  Fremont  Hickman,  Agl’ist, 

April  6,  1896.  OHIO  AG’L  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


Would  you  know  more  of  this  Separator?  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 


We  Want  Agents  in  all  unoccupied  territory. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304  PAINESV1LLE,  OHIO. 

tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Brio  call  attar- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 


Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  bow  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for 
Circulars. 

Patented 
-  Dec.  21,  1886. 

The  UNIVERSAL  WE  DER 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  A. 
Terry,  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  1. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  and  every  user. 

49  So.  Market  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  "WHOLES A  LK  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL.  No.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


M/ftUTrn  competent  Club 

WAN  I  L  1J  Agents  (Women, 
ii  nil  ■  Men  rls  or 

Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  l).  S. 
to  get  orders  tor  our  celebrated 
goods.  Libehai,  Terms;  Goon 
Incomes.  Bit;  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeasand  Coffees. 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  M-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  TUB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  281).  RURAL. 


THE  JOHNSTON 


Lightest  Draft.  Lowest  Elevator. 


HARVESTER  CO. 

Shrewd  buyers  will  send  for  our  1896  Annual.  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  best 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers- 

Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  IV.  Y. 


^  use,  and  make 
money  selling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pulland  it  s 
fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  lesst  han  string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
atown.  Good  profits.  Get yourTou  n  Agency 
now.  Complete  outfit  for  6c.,  stamps. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Will  last  a  century.  Saves  i/i  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  cannot  fail  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  busk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong, 
and  monse  proof.  Put  op 
with  4, 5,  6,  8, 10  ft.  rope. 

TIE  CO.,  li-.x  7i 
Vmulllln,  It.  Y. 


•«© 


Hf 


DO  YOU  HAUL 

Hay.  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones, 

Apples  from  the  orchard.  Silage  corn  W 
from  the  field— Oh!  anything? ♦ 


Tf1*eed>a  “HANDY”  FARM  TRUCK  % 


Light  and 

STRONC. 


Ours 
is  con  \ 
structed. 

Entirely  of  Steel.  < 

That  makes  it  cheap,  < 
Isn’t  that  what  you 


have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  “HANDY”  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time.  T 

GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS.  6 

Sold  bv  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Impie.  ❖ 
ment  dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  © 

J  Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  ^ 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

15  Years  on 


the  Market. 


Improved 
for  1896. 

PREADS  ar.y  kind  of 
quantity  to  the  acre  and  does-  it  better 
hand  worn,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two 
minutes,  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  app  *  •£?,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility  Illustrated 
catalogue  fr<=  ^oArKetitand  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  upreadem  lu  the  world- 

KEMP  ^URPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bov  38.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


ST2EL 


Wheels  have 


tire 


men 


HANDY  WAGONS. 

The  labor  savers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  34 
_  inches  high.  You  save  the  lift,  that  saves 

Boa  m  your  back  ***' - 1 -  ■* - — 

JUf^THE  THING 

for  hauling  over  the  farm.  Is  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fodder,  Wood, 

Manure,  etc.  We  Make  Metal 

WHEELS  FOR  WAGONS 
AND  TRUCKS. 

All  Sizes— fit  any  skein.... 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.  Havana,  Ills. 


°Urwha!nodn!are  GUARANTEED 

to  carry  2  tone.  We  tell  more 
about  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


Metal  Wagon  Wheels, 

Made  to  fit  any  standard  size  skein 
or  axle  Kvery  farmer  should  have  a 
set  of  low  wheels  wit-u  wide  tires. 
They  save  labor,  lime  and  mnneu: 
also  help  to  solve  the  “Good  Hoads” 
problem.  They  are  Strong,  Cheap 
and  Durable.  8end  to  the  A  ttNOI.I) 
METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  30,  New 
London  O.,  tor  circular  and  price, 
also  for  the  vybeels 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 


Gasoline  Traction  Engines 
Comb'd  Engines  &  Pumps 
Gasoline  Portable  Engines 

Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. 
P.  0  Box  26, 'Sterling,  Ill. 


I  flooid 
I  Complica- 
|  tions 

As  you  would  avoid  a  plague. 
A  complicated  grain  harvester  is  a 
plague.  T ruer  words  were  never 
written  than  those  of  the  late  Dr. 
Holmes,  when  he  said  “The  more 
A-  wheels  there  are  in  a  watch  or  in  a 
Y  brain,  the  more  trouble  they  are  to 
take  care  of.”  The  simplicity  of 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machines 
has  won  for  them  thousands  of 
a.  friends.  The  new  Open  Elevator  is 
\  the  simplest  of  harvesters  and  is  not 
^  subject  to  the  disorders  and  disar- 
a.  rangements  resulting  from  the  com- 
'YT  plicated  construction  of  so  many 
so-called  grain  cutting  machines. 
a.  There’s  nothing  complicated  about 
jP  McCormick  Mowers,  either.  They 
A  need  oiling  occasionally,  but  they 
'j.  don’t  bind,  dog-up  and  "go  to 
aT  smash,”  after  the  manner  of  theor- 
dinary  mower.  Same  is  true  of  the 
' -a ^  McCormick  Com  Harvester.  Its 
construction  embodies  the  only  cor- 
A  rect  principle — the  only  principle 
j.  that  will  work  in  a  Corn  Harvester. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
'20.  Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower, 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  liglit- 
'20  draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
■A.  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago. 

Agents  everywhere. 


CIDER 

(MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHEP.T 

PRESS  CO., 

1 18  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE,  N.Y 
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THE  SIMMENTHAL  COIV. 

WHAT  SHE  DOES  FOR  THE  GERMAN  FARMER. 

Almost  Everything  But  Talk. 

Quite  recently,  a  number  of  American  agricultural 
and  dairy  papers,  have  made  comments  on  this  breed, 
its  merits  or  defects  and,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
where  personal  interests  are  at  stake,  the  truth  will 
be  found  somewhere  in  the  middle  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  recommendation  and  condemnation.  The 
Simmenthals  possess  undoubted  and  undisputed 
merits  for  countries  where,  like  Germany,  special 
conditions  favor  their  use.  They  are  of  rapid  growth, 
early  development,  very  hardy,  their  Alpine  pasturing 
producing  heavy  bone  and  a  deep  chest,  giving  great 
freedom  from  tuberculosis.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  excellent  milch  cows,  attaining  10,000  pounds  of 
milk  with  up  to  5.2  per  cent  of  fat.  Large  dairies 
with  well-bal¬ 
anced  generous 
rations,  aver¬ 
age  10  quarts 
per  day  the 
year  ’round. 

The  cows 
readily  put  on 
flesh  when  their 
utility  at  the 
pail  ceases,  yet 
we  have  many 
good  cows  15 
years  old  and 
over  in  use.  A 
great  merit  of 
theSimmenthal 
is  its  adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  work. 

The  village  in 
which  I  live, 
has,  outside  of 
my  own  farm, 

29  farmers  that 
do  their  work 
exclusively 
with  cows ;  I 
am  the  only 
farmer  to  keep 
horses.  None  of 
these  29  farm¬ 
ers  cultivates 
over  25  acres. 

It  is  true  that 
they  have  no 
milk  to  sell,  but 
they  live  on 
their  co  ws , 
bring  up  their 
families,  and 

some  young  stock  too.  The  oxen  of  this  breed  are 
famous  for  their  working  powers,  docility,  endur¬ 
ance  and  rapid  gait.  At  18  months  old,  the  steers  are 
broken  to  work  ;  at  two  years  old,  they  are  capable 
of  continued  hard  labor  ;  at  three  years  old,  they  are 
sold  to  be  taken  to  the  eastern  provinces,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  afterwards  to  be  fat¬ 
tened  on  the  beet  bagasse.  The  price  of  a  yoke  of 
three-year-olds  to  weigh  3,500  pounds,  is  to-day,  $225. 
The  government  takes  pride  in  maintaining  the  re¬ 
nown  of  these  oxen,  and  institutes  yearly  public  trials 
with  premiums  for  the  highest  power  of  draft,  several 
yoke  appearing  at  every  tfial,  that  will  draw  off  on  a 
macadamized  road,  500  centals  (50,000  pounds)  of  pig- 
iron,  distributed  on  three  wagons  chained  to  each 
other,  the  driver  not  being  allowed  to  use  the  whip. 

Will  this  breed  find  friends  in  the  United  States  ? 
This  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  development 
of  economic  conditions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
any  breed  willydo4the4greatesUgood,  when  bred  and 


improved  exclusively  on  that  line  of  utility  to  which 
it  is  preeminently  adapted.  Neither  does  Nature  her¬ 
self  favor  any  of  our  exertions  to  blend  several  such 
utilities  in  the  same  animal,  and  those  that  deny  the 
usefulness  of  the  general-purpose  cow,  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  be  in  the  right  if  our  economic  conditions 
were  such  that  the  factors  of  production — land,  labor 
and  capital — existed  in  that  relation  to  each  other, 
which  is  the  only  one  to  insure  a  constant  prosperity 
to  all  members  of  our  human  society.  That  this  is 
not  the  fact,  nobody  will  contest.  Here  in  southern 
Germany,  these  conditions  have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  so  far  deranged  that  the  bulk  of  farmers  can¬ 
not  think  of  breeding  any  other  cow  but  one  that  will 
nourish  the  family,  plow  the  field,  produce  a  heavy 
calf,  and  later  on,  sell  to  the  butcher  at  a  good  price. 

Are  you  on  the  road  towards  these  deranged  con¬ 
ditions  ?  Why,  'certainly,  you  are.  and  at  a  faster 


A  TYPICAL  SIMMENTHAL  HEIFER.  THE  GENERAL-PURPOSE  GERMAN  COW.  Fig.  115. 


rate  than  any  other  people  before  you  !  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  Simmenthal  will,  however,  not  very  speed¬ 
ily  take  large  dimensions,  owing  to  the  heavy  home 
demand  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply  at 
very  high  prices.  The  advisability  of  crossing  this 
breed  with  the  Jersey,  is  questionable,  at  least  not 
one  of  us  Simmenthal  breeders  would  be  willing  to 
imitate  Mr.  Havemeyer’s  experiment.  The  favorite 
color  is  fawn  or  white,  with  reddish  yellow,  large 
blotches  ;  head,  feet  and  tail  white,  horns  and  hoofs 
yellow.  Any  black  spot  on  the  flesh  of  the  nose,  or 
any  black  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body,  throws  the 
animal  out  of  the  breed.  The  best  opportunities  to 
buy  this  breed  are  the  animal  markets  in  September 
at  Thun  in  Switzerland,  and  Radolfyell  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Baden,  both  exclusively  for  Simmenthal  cattle. 
Information  on  prices,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  through 
the  government  inspector  of  cattle  breeding,  Mr. 
Heitzmann,  of  Messkirch,  Baden.  Fig.  115  is  taken 
from  a  photograph  of  a  heifer  two  years  old. 

Hessenhof,  Germany.  f.  sarg. 


PUREBRED  STOCK  FOR  FARMERS. 

can  he  sell  young  stock  at  hreeders’  prices. 

What  Is  the  Best  Breed? 

On  page  67,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  1,  a  reader 
in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  made  an  interesting  state¬ 
ment.  He  said  that  he  had  a  dairy  of  12  cows,  and 
was  selling  milk  at  a  factory.  He  wished  to  get  some 
registered,  thoroughbred  cattle — of  some  herd  not 
common  to  the  country,  so  that  he  could  sell  cows 
and  calves  at  a  good  price.  He  wanted  a  breed  that 
would  insure  a  good  flow  of  milk,  and  fatten  easily, 
and  had  about  decided  to  try  the  Devon  breed.  His 
main  question  was,  “  Can  a  farmer  of  limited  means 
make  a  success  of  breeding  purebreds — that  is,  make 
more  at  it,  or  can  only  those  who  have  plenty  of 
money  afford  it  ?  ”  The  following  replies  have  been 
sent  by  some  of  our  readers,  and  we  would  like  to 

have  a  further 
discussion  : 

It  Is  a  Risky 
Experiment ! 
Why? 

If  T.  O.  have 
means  enough 
to  justify  him 
in  taking  the 
chances  of  los¬ 
ing  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  he 
might  try  the 
experiment  he 
purposes  ;  but 
even  then,  I 
would  not  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  do 
so.  From  pri¬ 
vate  informa¬ 
tion  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  I gather 
that,  at  least, 
some  of  the 
well  -  establish- 
ed  dealers, 
spending  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars 
in  advertising 
their  business, 
are  decidedly 
more  than  over¬ 
stocked.  I  in¬ 
fer  that  his 
neighbors  al¬ 
ready  have  one 
or  more  kinds 
of  purebred 
dairy  stock, and 

his  innovation  would  have  to  be  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  over  them,  or  his  neighbors  would  not  make  a 
change,  even  though  he  were  to  sell  his  stock  at  a 
much  reduced  price.  Prejudice  in  such  matters  is  not 
easily  conquered.  How  many  culls  would  he  have  ? 
With  limited  stock  to  begin  with,  it  would  take  him 
many  years  to  get  back  the  extra  money  this  will 
cost.  Owing  to  the  perverseness  of  human  nature, 
farmers  are  not  given  to  patronizing  their  neighbors 
unless  they  can  get  a  bargain.  T.  O.  might  succeed 
in  establishing  the  superiority  of  his  breed,  and  then 
one  or  more  would  straightway  send  their  money  to  a 
distant  dealer.  Last  year,  a  man  and  his  wife  came 
here  on  a  visit  They  admired  my  poultry,  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  wanting  to  buy,  but  several  weeks  later, 
received  a  setting  of  eggs  for  which  they  had  sent  to 
a  dealer  several  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Imagine 
their  chagrin,  when  they  learned  that  the  dealer  got 
his  supplies  from  me.  They  paid  a  fancy  price  for 
the  eggs,  the  expressage  was  not  small,  but  the 
hatch  was — two  or  three  cockerels  and  not  a  pullet. 
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When  I  first  introduced  thoroughbred  Jerseys  in 
this  community,  everybody  wanted  to  “speak”  first 
for  their  calves,  thinking  that  I  would  be  silly  enough 
to  sell  them  fine  stock  for  the  price  of  scrubs.  They 
know  better  now.  It  takes  all  the  magnetism  of  a 
$20  bill  to  draw  away  a  live  calf,  and  even  then  the 
magnet  must  be  applied  before  the  calf  is  more  than 
two  months  old.  At  that  age,  unless  it  be  sold,  or  I 
want  to  keep  it  myself,  I  veal  it  at  an  average  return 
of  about  $10.  This  pays  me  better  than  increasing 
competition  without  getting  adequate  compensation 
myself.  Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  the 
world  over.  If  T.  0.  wish  to  make  a  margin  over  and 
above  the  price  ordinarily  paid,  let  him,  by  careful 
selection  and  management,  produce  a  herd  of  en¬ 
viable  individuality,  and  if,  at  any  time,  he  have  more 
such  cows  than  he  cares  to  keep,  he  will  find  pur¬ 
chasers  waiting  for  them.  Breed  may  sometimes  be 
at  a  discount,  but  individual  merit  always  commands 
a  premium.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 

Short-horns  or  Devons  Are  Best 

I,  for  one,  have  experimented  in  that  line  for  nearly 
30  years.  My  circumstances  were  limited.  I  first 
brought  Short-horns  from  Kentucky  ;  1  thought  those 
not  suitable,  as  the  butter  was  lacking.  Some  years 
after,  T  invested  $1,500  in  purebred  Devons ;  they 
filled  the  bill  as  to  quality  of  milk,  butter  and  beef, 
but  they  lacked  quantity.  Next  I  invested  in  IIol- 
steins  ;  they  lacked  everything  but  blue  milk.  The 
greatest  drawback  in  buying  purebred  cattle,  is  the 
roguery'  practiced  on  buyers.  There  are  some  fine 
Devon  cows,  but  three-quarters  of  the  cows  I  bought 
were  gross  misrepresentations.  I  had  Devon  cows, 
while  fresh,  that  would  not  make  three  pounds  of 
butter  per  week  on  good  pasture  and  a  fair  grain 
ration.  If  a  farmer  of  limited  means  could  buy  good 
Devons,  I  believe  that,  from  the  amount  of  feed  they 
take,  and  care  they  require,  they  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  breed.  One  objectionable  feature  in  the  Devon 
is  that  the  calves  are  small,  and  they  are  slow  to 
mature.  As  to  selling  purebred  cattle  at  paying 
prices,  that  depends  on  many  conditions.  From  my 
experience  with  four  herds  of  purebred  cattle,  I  would 
say  to  any  man  of  limited  means,  “  Short-horns  all 
the  time” — that  is,  for  a  combination.  The  calves  are 
large,  and  mature  quickly.  The  cows  are  fairly  good 
milkers,  and  many  are  fairly  good  butter  cows.  But 
look  out  for  the  breeders  ;  they  are  like  tree  peddlers  ; 
they  will  tell  you  all  kinds  of  things.  1  don’t  say 
this  of  all  of  them  ;  but  I  have  learned  some  things 
after  an  experience  of  30  years,  and  an  investment  of 
$3,000.  No  man  can  build  up  the  all-purpose  herd, 
conditions  and  circumstances  are  so  different  on 
ordinary  hill  farms,  and  if  the  farmer  wish  milk, 
butter  and  beef  of  superior  quality,  and  can  get  the 
best  Devons,  he  will  not  feel  disappointed.  I  think 
that  no  other  breed  keeps  on  so  little  feed,  but  the 
quantity  of  the  product  is  not  large,  be  it  milk,  butter 
or  beef.  m.  s.  cruel. 

York  County,  Pa. 

Success  with  Ayrshire  Cattle. 

I  believe  that  a  farmer  of  limited  means  can  make 
a  success  of  dairying,  and  will  try  to  give  some  points 
to  show  this.  We  keep  purebred  Ayrshire  cattle. 
Although  some  grades  are  as  good  for  milk,  they  or 
their  calves  do  not  sell  as  well,  neither  are  they  as 
good  for  exhibition  at  fairs,  which  is  a  good  place  to 
advertise  and  sell  stock,  and  is  also  quite  profitable  in 
this  locality.  When  we  started,  we  bought  five  calves, 
four  heifers  and  one  bull,  paying  $25  apiece  for  them. 
One  of  the  cows  we  have  yet  in  our  dairy  ;  she  has 
raised  nine  heifer  calves.  These  cattle  have  strong 
constitutions,  and  are  free  from  disease,  which  is 
one  of  the  first  requirements  of  a  dairy  cow.  They 
give  good  messes  of  milk,  of  good  quality,  testing  from 
4  to  5%  per  cent  with  a  Babcock  tester.  We  have 
often  had  cows  in  our  dairy  that  gave  50  pounds  of 
milk  a  day.  They  are  easy  keepers,  and  pay  well  for 
the  amount  of  food  consumed.  I  usually  milk  cows 
to  within  four  weeks  of  calving.  I  now  have  50  head 
of  purebreds.  f.  n.  c. 

Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y.. 

A  Plea  for  Dutch  Belted  Cattle. 

In  my  opinion,  T.  O.  can  make  no  better  selection 
of  breeds  than  the  Dutch  Belted.  A  man  with  very 
limited  means  can  make  more  money  with  purebreds 
than  with  scrubs  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  in  this  line  of 
business,  as  in  all  others,  money  helps  to  make  money. 

I  know  less  about  the  Devons  than  about  any  of  the 
other  older  breeds,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  are 
just  what  he  doesn’t  want.  In  regard  to  the  Dutch 
Belted  cattle,  I  speak  from  the  poor  man’s  standpoint 
and  from  experience.  I  have  a  small  dairy  entirely 
of  this  breed,  and  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  calves  at  paying,  though  not  fabulous, 
prices.  These  cattle  are  of  good  size,  very  hardy, 
easy  keepers,  persistent  milkers,  They  will  give  as 


large  a  quantity  as,  and  a  better  quality  of  milk  than, 
the  Holsteins.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  charac¬ 
teristics,  which  make  them  the  ideal  moneymakers, 
their  striking  and  attractive  uniforms  make  them  at 
once  the  pride  of  their  owners  and  the  envy  of  all 
who  see  them.  g  g.  gibbs. 

NewT  Jersey. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  FOR  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM 

Part  I. 

How  to  Make  a  Level. 

There  is  one  application  of  the  civil  engineer’s 
w’ork,  that  is  so  plain,  simple  and  easy  to  learn,  and 
of  such  frequent  use  on  the  farm,  that  I  concluded  to 
describe  it  in  a  few  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Many 
farmers  have  some  wet  ground  on  the  farm,  that  is  of 
little  value  without  draining.  They  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  can  be  satisfactorily  drained, 


A  LEVELING  TUBE  AND  HOW  TO  MOUNT  IT.  Fig.  116. 


and  if  it  can,  what  is  the  best  way  to  drain  it.  To 
determine  that  accurately,  levels  must  be  taken, 
which  is  the  work  of  an  engineer.  But  any  one  else 
can  very  easily  learn  to  do  it,  and  a  boy  who  has  been 
through  decimal  fractions  in  arithmetic,  and  has  a 
little  gumption  in  the  use  of  a  saw,  plane,  and  bit, 
can  make  his  own  instruments,  and  in  a  short  time 
learn  to  take  levels  accurately  enough  for  laying  out 
drains,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

The  Leveling  Instrument  or  Level. — The  sur¬ 
face  of  a  body  of  water  like  a  lake,  when  at  rest,  is  a 
level  surface,  and  any  line  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  or  parallel  to  it,  is  a  level  line.  Water  when 
free  to  do  so,  always  settles  with  its  surface  at  a  per¬ 
fect  level.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  of 
water  and  other  fluids,  to  make  a  cheap  level  which, 
in  principle,  is  perfectly  accurate.  The  essential 
thing  in  such  a  level  is  a  tube  tight  enough  to  hold 
water,  and  having  the  ends  turned  up  something  like 
a  letter  U.  When  such  a  tube  is  held  horizontally, 
with  the  ends  pointing  upward,  if  filled  nearly  full  of 
water,  the  water  will  rise  to  exactly  the  same  height 
in  both  ends  of  the  tube.  If  the  ends  of  the  tube  are 
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MAKING  A  WATER  TANK.  Fig.  117. 

of  clear  glass,  and  the  water  is  colored,  so  one  can 
see  it  plainly,  a  sight  along  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
water  will  give  a  true  level  line.  One  can  get  some 
rough  levels  with  such  an  instrument,  without  any 
other  attachment  to  it.  Simply  stand  up  straight, 
and  raise  the  level  in  the  hand,  to  the  height  of  the 
eye.  Everything  that  can  be  seen  in  range  with  the 
water  surfaces,  is  on  exactly  the  same  level  as  the 
eye.  One  can  sometimes  tell  by  that  alone,  whether 
he  can  drain  a  wet  place  or  not ;  but  generally  he  will 
want  the  tube  to  be  mounted  on  a  staff,  or  some  kind 
of  a  stand,  to  hold  it  firm  and  steady  in  its  place, 
when  using  it.  A  simple  and  effective  way  of 
mounting  it  is  to  have  the  main  part,  of  the  tube  made 
of  tin,  with  a  spindle  of  large  wire  attached  to  it  in 
the  middle,  see  Fig.  116.  Then  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
plain,  straight  staff  sharpened  at  the  bottom  to  stick 
into  the  ground  and  a  hole  in  the  top  for  the  spindle 


to  set  into,  see  Fig.  116.  Any  tinner  will  make  such 
a  tube  for  a  few  cents,  and  any  one  can  putty  in  the 
glass  ends.  Pieces  of  glass  tubing  may  be  procured 
at  the  drug  store,  or  one  can  use  glass  vials  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  tube  be  long  enough  so  that  the  turned-up 
ends  are  about  two  feet  apart,  it  will  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  a  shorter  sight  will.  A  still  larger  tube 
would  be  better  to  sight  by,  but  it  would  make  the 
instrument  clumsy  to  handle.  To  attach  the  spindle 
to  the  tube,  use  a  piece  of  No.  6  or  8  wire  for  the 
spindle,  and  bend  one  end  of  it  around  the  middle  of 
the  tube,  so  that  it  will  fit  close,  set  it  just  right  to 
hold  the  tube  in  its  proper  position,  and  solder  it  to 
the  tube.  If  the  side  of  the  wire  which  is  next  to  the 
tube,  be  filed  down  fiat,  it  will  fit  and  hold  better. 
Another  way  to  fix  the  tube  which  does  not  require 
the  aid  of  the  tinner,  is  to  get  a  piece  of  rubber  tube 
about  two  feet  long,  with  two  pieces  of  glass  tubing 
about  four  inches  long,  and  make  one  continuous  tube 
of  them  by  slipping  a  glass  tube  into  each  end  of  the 
rubber.  They  should  fit  close  together  so  as  to  make 
a  watertight  joint.  By  taking  such  a  tube,  and  hold¬ 
ing  it  with  the  glass  ends  up,  and  filling  it  full  enough 
of  colored  water,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  plainly  in  both 
ends,  one  can  use  it  to  get  levels  with  by  taking  one 
end  in  each  hand  and  holding  them  far  enough  apart 
so  that  he  can  get  a  good  sight  along  the  water  sur¬ 
faces. 

As  one  will  not  be  likely  to  hold  it  steady  enough 
in  this  way,  he  will  need  to  have  the  tube  attached  to 
something  to  steady  it.  It  may  be  attached  to  a  cross 
bar  made  of  a  piece  of  board  of  the  right  length  about 
an  inch  wide  at  each  end,  and  a  little  wider  in  the 
middle.  A  hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  tube, 
is  bored  edgewise  through  the  board  near  each  end. 
The  ends  of  the  tube  are  put  through  these  holes  so 
that  the  glass  shall  project  two  inches  above  the  cross 
bar,  and  is  fastened  there.  If  the  hole  be  just  the 
right  size,  the  rubber  part  of  the  tube  where  it  slips 
over  the  glass,  will  fit  close  and  hold  it  tight  enough 
to  place  ;  otherwise  some  putty  will  be  needed  to 
fasten  it.  A  large  wire  nail  driven  straight  down 
through  the  middle  of  the  cross  bar,  will  serve  for  a 
spindle — see  Fig.  116.  A  button  or  washer  as  thick  as 
the  rubber  tube,  should  be  slipped  into  the  spindle 
for  a  buffer  between  the  cross  bar  and  staff.  When 
moving  about,  the  ends  of  the  tube  may  be  corked  up 
to  prevent  the  water  from  spilling,  but  when  in  use, 
both  corks  must  be  taken  out,  or  the  imprisoned  air 
will  prevent  the  water  from  settling  to  a  true  level. 
The  water  must  have  absolutely  free  passage  from 
end  to  end  of  the  tube,  and  then  it  will  give  an  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  level.  frank  iiodgman. 

Michigan. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Making  a  Water  Tank. — I  see  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
directions  for  making  a  water  tank.  Why  not  cut  the 
pieces  square,  and  each  pair  of  the  same  length  ?  That 
would  save  one  third  the  time  in  making,  and  save 
fitting  every  end  piece.  I  make  them  the  same  as  one 
would  make  a  penstock  or  flume  for  water  to  run  to 
a  water  wheel.  See  Fig.  117.  s.  p.  k. 

Brushton,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  Potatoes  to  Cows. — I  feed  raw  potatoes 
to  cows  with  excellent  results.  Six  quarts  of  good, 
clean  potatoes  is  my  ration  for  a  large  cow,  twice  a 
day,  and  four  quarts  of  ground  grain  twice  a  day, 
consisting  of  two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  one  part  of 
corn  meal,  and  one-eighth  of  cotton-seed  meal,  all  by 
measure  ;  this  gives  a  very  rich  and  thick  cream. 
With  me,  each  cow  has  a  small  tub  in  the  manger,  and 
the  potatoes  and  grain  are  fed  in  it,  while  the  cow  is 
tied.  In  20  years  of  experience,  I  never  had  a  cow 
choke.  Of  course,  if  they  are  fed  with  whole  potatoes 
when  loose  in  the  yard,  with  cows  chasing  each  other, 
one  must  expect  trouble.  I  do  not  think  that  a  cow 
in  milk,  if  she  be  a  good  butter  cow,  will  take  on  any 
extra  flesh  from  feeding  raw  potatoes.  I  never  had 
any  experience  in  feeding  boiled  potatoes  to  cows. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.  h.  f.  g. 

Walnut  Leaves  and  Fleas. — When  I  made  this 
my  abode,  I  suggested  that  the  public  building 
be  underpinned  all  around,  and  that  green  walnut 
leaves  be  liberally  scattered  over  the  floor.  The  fleas 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  Many  a  building  has 
since  been  freed  of  the  pests  by  the  use  of  walnut 
leaves  for  a  few  days.  They  are  much  cheaper  than 
sticky  fly  paper,  and  apparently  much  more  effective. 
What  becomes  of  the  fleas,  I  do  not  know,  neither  do 
I  particularly  care.  The  walnut  leaves  seem  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  all,  which  is  rather  more  than  can, 
probably,  be  said  of  fly  paper,  unless  this  be  used  very 
lavishly,  which  would  involve  considerable  expense. 
The  rooms  may  be  used  with  more  satisfaction  when 
using  the  walnut  leaves,  than  with  fly  paper  lying  all 
about,  and  showing  no  more  respect  for  your  best 
clothes  than_for_the  fleas,  Virginian. 
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OATS  MIXED  WITH  CHARLOCK. 

HOW  TO  KII,I>  THIS  BAD  WEED. 

I  have  this  letter  from  one  of  your  readers  : 

I  have  10  acres  sown  to  oats  and  peas,  and  seeded  with  clover 
which,  on  coming  up,  I  find  well  seeded  with  a  plant  which  looks 
like  mustard.  I  bought  the  oats,  and,  as  I  got  them  of  a  jrood, 
honest  seedsman,  I  did  not  look  to  see  whether  they  were  clean 
or  not.  Now,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  field, 
whether  to  sacrifice  the  seeding-  and  plow  the  whole  thing  down, 
and  thus  kill  the  weed,  or  sow  on  another  peck  of  clover  seed  to 
the  acre,  and  cut  the  oats  and  peas  quite  green  before  the  mustard 
gets  ripe,  and  then  have  the  clover  smother  the  weeds  out. 

The  weed  that  looks  like  mustard  is,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  charlock,  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  worst 
weeds  to  get  out  of  land,  in  the  whole  weed  list.  A 
number  of  years  ago  I  bought  two  bushels  of  Prin¬ 
gle’s  improved  barley,  and,  thinking  the  seller  per¬ 
fectly  reliable,  I  did  not  examine  the  seed.  On  com¬ 
ing  up,  the  ground  was  nicely  seeded  to  charlock,  and 
it  cost  me  over  $300  in  time  before  I  was  entirely  clear 
of  the  pest. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  plan  proposed  of  smothering 
out  the  charlock,  is  that  even  if  he  cut  the  oats  and 
peas  before  a  single  seed  gets  ripe  enough  to  grow, 
the  stubble  will  sprout,  and  every  plant,  even  if  it 
get  four  inches  high,  will  ripen  a  few  seeds.  I  would 
advise  allowing  it  to  grow  until  about  time  to  plow 
for  buckwheat,  and  then  turn  all  under,  being  careful 
that  not  a  single  plant  be  left.  Fit  the  land  and  sow 


dry.  Springs  and  wells  which  had  never  been  known 
to  fail,  have  dried  up.  Where  not  cultivated,  the 
earth  has  been  as  dry  as  it  could  possibly  be,  appar¬ 
ently,  for  many  feet  below  the  surface  ;  but  in  my 
garden  and  strawberry  patch,  which  I  kept  well  cul¬ 
tivated  with  a  14 -tooth  cultivator,  the  ground  was 
moist  and  in  good  tilth  at  any  time  during  the  season, 
and  the  crops  did  not  suffer  from  the  drought.  The 
top  soil  stirred  by  the  cultivator,  was  about  as  dry 
and  loose  as  ashes  ;  but  when  one  brushed  off  that 
two  inches  of  dry  soil  or  dust,  he  found  the  soil  moist 
and  friable. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  I  have  had  to  do  is  to 
teach  my  hired  help  to  hoe.  Not  one  in  fifty  under¬ 
stands  the  first  principles  of  proper  hoeing.  I  set  a 
man  last  week  to  hoeing  a  field  of  strawberries  which 
had  lately  been  set.  They  were  set,  unavoidably, 
when  the  ground  was  quite  wet,  and  as  a  consequence, 
it  was  quite  hard  about  the  plants.  I  had  cultivated 
as  close  to  them  as  I  could  with  the  cultivator,  and 
set  the  hired  man  to  loosen  the  soil  about  the  plants, 
and  destroy  the  weeds  that  were  just  appearing  above 
ground.  Being  busy  at  something  else,  I  did  not 
notice  how  he  was  doing  his  work  ;  but  when  I  exam¬ 
ined  it,  I  found  that  he  had  hoed  the  earth  away  from 
the  plants,  leaving  the  hard  surface  bare,  with  the 
marks  made  with  the  spade  in  setting  the  plants  in 
the  wet  ground  exposed.  It  would  have  been  better 


wheat  broadcasted,  and  harrowed.  I  did  not  use  a 
plank  drag,  as  the  clover  seed  was  sown  before  har¬ 
rowing,  and  I  was  prevented  by  rain.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  did  not  mature  before  frost,  and  I  let  it  fall 
down  as  a  mulch  or  winter  protection.  The  clover  is 
a  perfect  success,  and  would  turn  off  more  hay  than 
Red  clover  on  similar  land  sown  in  the  spring  of  1895. 
The  bees  have  been  visiting  the  clover  for  three 
weeks.  I  shall  cut  it  all  for  seed  this  year. 

Now  comes  the  other  side  :  I  sowed  15  acres  on  well 
prepared  land  the  last  of  September,  but  it  did  not 
rain  to  make  it  come  up  until  about  November  1  The 
plants  grew  well  until  winter  set  in,  but  this  spring 
there  is  but  little  left.  I  also  sowed  one  acre  in  corn 
at  the  last  cultivation,  which  perished  during  the  dry 
spell.  This  is  my  first  experience  with  Crimson 
clover,  except  that  I  sowed  one  pound  in  April,  1895, 
with  oats,  which  also  was  a  failure.  The  results  are 
very  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  shall  sow  40  or  50  acres 
this  year,  if  the  season  permit.  A.  c.  M. 

Washington  County,  Va. 

Ideal  Treatment  for  Corn  Ground. 

Invariably,  the  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
use,  for  their  corn  ground,  a  sod  which  had  been 
mowed  or  pastured  the  previous  year,  and  plow  it  just 
before  planting  in  the  spring.  It  occurred  to  me  last 
summer,  while  1  was  mowing  a  piece  of  about  2)4 
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to  buckwheat,  and  be  sure  to  go  over  the  field  before 
the  buckwheat  gets  large  enough  to  hide  any  stray 
plant  of  charlock,  and  pull  every  last  one.  Next 
spring,  again  sow  to  oats  and  peas,  and  then  watch, 
and  carefully  pull  every  plant  that  comes  up.  If  he 
do  this,  and  follow  the  field  with  close  watching  for 
several  years,  he  will,  most  likely,  eradicate  the  char¬ 
lock  ;  but  if  he  allow  a  single  crop  to  ripen  its  seed , 
he  will  have  an  almost  endless  job.  Seedsmen,  who 
sell  any  but  clean  seed,  ought  to  be  responsible  and 
liable  for  damages.  J.  s.  woodward. 

KEEP  THE  GROUND  STIRRED. 

One  object  of  cultivation,  is  to  kill  the  weeds. 
They  draw  nourishment  from  the  soil,  absorb  the 
moisture,  and  thus  rob  the  growing  crop  of  both  food 
and  drink.  It  isn’t  best  to  let  them  get  a  start ;  cul¬ 
tivate  early,  don’t  let  them  get  strong  and  defiant  ! 
They  may  be  uprooted  and  killed  by  the  thousand 
when  they  first  show  above  ground,  with  the  same 
labor  that  will  be  required  to  kill  them  by  the  dozen 
later  on. 

But  destroying  weeds  is  not  the  only  object  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  though  some  farmers  seem  to  think  so.  The 
spring  rains  have  filled  the  ground  with  water,  but 
the  hot  sun  and  wind  are  rapidly  drawing  it  up,  and 
it  is  passing  off  into  the  atmosphere  again.  The 
growing  plants  need  the  moisture  ;  don’t  let  it 
escape.  Shallow  and  frequent  cultivation  with  a 
fine-tooth  cultivator,  will  keep  the  soil  fine  and  loose 
on  top,  and  will  prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 
The  past  two  summers  here  have  been  exceedingly 


not  to  have  hoed  them  at  all,  for  the  cultivator  had 
thrown  some  loose  earth  about  the  plants  which  he 
had  removed.  But  that  is  the  way,  I  find,  that  a 
great  many  hoe.  The  soil  should  be  loosened  and 
made  fine  about  the  plants,  and  what  has  been  re¬ 
moved  in  hoeing  out  the  weeds,  should  be  replaced. 
We  may  almost  defy  the  drought,  if  proper  attention 
be  given  to  cultivation.  j.  R. 

Burr  Oak,  Iowa. 

COMPLICATED  CRIMSON  CLOVER  PROBLEM. 

Varying  Results  in  'Virginia. 

Last  year,  I  sowed  i0  acres  of  Crimson  clover  August 
3  and  6,  on  wheat  stubble  land  ;  the  stubble  was 
turned  under,  and  100  bushels  or  more  of  airslaked 
lime  were  harrowed  in  per  acre.  Then  three  pecks 
of  buckwheat  were  drilled  in  per  acre,  and  about  12 
pounds  of  clover  seed  were  sown  and  covered  with  a 
plank  drag.  I  also  sowed  about  one-half  bushel  of 
wheat  with  the  buckwheat  per  acre.  The  wheat  did 
not  catch  much,  the  buckwheat  made  a  fair  crop,  and 
the  clover  got  a  fair  stand  on  part  of  the  plot,  but 
not  so  well  on  the  other.  The  clover  is  best  and 
stands  thickest  where  the  buckwheat  did  not  grow  so 
tall.  I  left  a  few  small  spots  entirely  destitute  of 
buckwheat  and  wheat,  and  on  them  the  stand  of 
clover  is  better  than  anywhere  else  ;  but  I  have  a 
pretty  fair  stand  on  the  entire  field  now,  from  8  to  20 
inches  high.  I  counted  35  heads  from  one  stool,  or 
one  seed. 

I  also  sowed  five  acres  on  similar  land  (lime  ex¬ 
cepted)  on  August  19,  with  one-half  bushel  of  buck- 


acres  on  which  the  May  frost  had  prevented  the  Timo¬ 
thy  from  heading,  so  that  I  did  not  get  more  than 
one  load  of  hay  from  the  whole  piece,  Why  not  plow 
it  right  away,  and  get  it  ready  for  this  year’s  corn 
crop  ?  Two  things  usually  are  in  the  way  of  plowing 
at  such  a  time — hot,  and  dry  weather.  A  soaking  rain 
followed  by  an  unusually  cool  spell,  made  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  plowing  with  one's  coat  on,  just  right,  and 
I  had  the  piece  ready  and  sown  to  Crimson  clover  on 
August  1.  The  clover  quickly  germinated,  made  a 
fine  gi-owth,  and  covered  the  ground. 

It  stood  the  winter  well  until  in  March,  when  upon 
the  lowest  spots,  it  began  to  heave  out,  and  the  whole 
plants  and  roots  lay  upon  the  ground.  Upon  the 
other  parts,  it  was  unhurt.  Some  parts  of  it  were  as 
thick  as  it  could  stand ;  taking  it  altogether,  it  was 
much  more  than  half  a  crop.  I  commenced  hauling 
manure  upon  it  through  the  winter,  got  it  about  half 
covered,  and  finished  the  rest  this  spring.  The  part 
covered  by  manure  in  the  winter,  fared  precisely  the 
same  as  the  part  yet  remaining  uncovered.  It  is  on 
creek  bottom  land,  naturally  good,  but  rather  wet  on 
some  parts  of  it.  May  12  and  13,  I  plowed  it  under ; 
it  was  nearly  all  in  bloom  then,  and  I  had  a  job  of  it. 
The  clover  and  manure  filled  the  furrows.  May  15, 
I  planted  the  corn  with  a  hand  planter,  put  it  down  to 
where  the  clover  and  manure  ax-e,  and  are  supposed  to 
“  do  the  most  good,'’  then  went  over  it  with  a  heavy 
field  roller.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  If  you 
can  suggest  a  better  way  from  start  to  finish,  of  pre¬ 
paring  corn  ground,  let  us  hear  it  ? 

Let  me  suggest  to  John  M.  Jamison  never  to  bother 
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any  more  with  “  plowing  under  rye  as  a  green  ma¬ 
nure.”  There  is  nothing  in  it.  I  have  had  enough 
experience  in  the  matter  to  say  emphatically,  There 
is  nothing  in  it  for  your  labor.  T.  s.  S. 

Cooperstown,  Pa. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  that  crop 
turns  out.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  better  start. 

Three  Clovers  Side  by  Side. 

I  sowed  last  year,  July  5,  a  field  then  growing  a  crop 
of  corn,  to  Crimson  and  Mammoth  clover.  They  were 
covered  lightly  with  a  Breed’s  weeder,  with  the  ends 
removed.  Both  came  up  alike,  one  growing  equally 
as  fast  as  the  other.  The  only  way  one  could  tell  the 
difference  was  by  the  color  of  the  leaf.  When  frost 
came,  the  Crimson  clover  took  the  lead,  continuing  to 
grow  all  through  the  fall  and  early  winter,  covering 
the  ground  perfectly. 

The  last  of  December,  plants  of  each  variety  were 
washed  out ;  there  was  but  little  difference  in  root 
development,  the  Crimson  being  slightly  ahead.  The 
roots  could  be  easily  traced  16  inches  deep.  About 
the  first  of  January,  snow  began  falling,  covering  the 
ground.  The  field  was  a  sheltered  location  ;  the  snow 
remained  evenly  on  it  until  the  last  of  March,  and  all 
the  clover  had  wintered  perfectly.  In  a  few  days, 
the  Crimson  clover  commenced  dying,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  until  there  was 
scarcely  any  left ;  it  did  not  heave  out.  A  few  spots 
of  a  few  feet  square,  have  a  fairly  good  stand. 

The  common  clover  was  at  home  as  soon  as  the 
weather  was  warm  enough ;  it  got  right  down  to 
business,  as  much  as  to  say  to  its  new  neighbor,  “I 
am  here  to  stay,  and  do  not  intend  to  be  pushed  aside 
by  your  gaudy  show.”  Every  plant  made  a  strong 
and  rapid  growth  at  this  date,  almost  covering  the 
ground.  So  well  pleased  am  I  with  the  stand,  that  I 
shall  leave  it  for  hay.  I  shall  also  leave  a  small  piece 
of  Crimson  clover  to  note  the  difference  in  growth. 

I  shall  seed  a  large  field  of  corn  this  summer,  with 
Mammoth  clover  and  Timothy,  two  parts  of  clover 
and  one  of  Timothy,  with  a  view  to  cutting  a  hay 
crop  the  next  year.  Some  of  my  neighbors  sowed 
Crimson  clover  ;  it  has  nearly  all  died,  some  fields  not 
having  enough  left  to  stand  guard  or  say  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  field  last  winter.  Stand  by  the  old  clovers 
in  this  latitude  !  I  believe  that  they  will  do  as  much 
for  us  as  Crimson  does  for  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  l.  d.  gale. 

Crimson  Clover  Substitute  for  Red. 

Last  year,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  experiment,  in  a 
small  way,  with  Crimson  clover.  My  Medium  clover, 
sown  on  the  wheat  field  in  the  spring,  was  all  killed 
by  the  drought.  I  plowed  about  two  acres  of  the 
wheat  stubble,  the  second  week  in  August.  This 
was  well  harrowed,  and  on  August  15,  I  sowed  it  to 
Crimson  clover.  The  amount  sown  was  one-third  of 
a  bushel,  being  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  six  acres. 
The  next  day,  Prof.  Latta,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment 
Station,  visited  me,  and  I  told  him  about  my  experi¬ 
ment.  He  jokingly  remarked  that  I  would,  probably, 
be  richer  in  experience  by  another  year,  if  nothing 
more.  We  had  very  little  rain  until  late  in  the  fall, 
but  the  clover  made  a  fairly  good  growth  before 
winter,  and  along  with  it,  there  was  a  heavy  growth 
of  volunteer  wheat.  The  clover  came  through  the 
winter  better  than  I  expected  it  to  do.  Perhaps  this 
was  due,  in  part,  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
wheat.  This  clover  is  now  in  bloom,  and  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  sight.  While  there  is  a  fair  stand,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  better  if  it  had  been  sown  thicker. 

I  do  not  really  believe  that  it  would  be  best  to 
make  Crimson  clover  one  of  the  regular  crops  m  a 
rotation  in  this  latitude  ;  but  when  the  Red  clover 
fails  to  make  a  stand,  it  may  be  profitable  to  sow  it, 
as  in  this  instance.  Of  course,  this  is  only  one  trial, 
and  I  shall  experiment  further  with  it.  This  one 
trial  has  not  given  me  sufficient  data  to  reach  any 
definite  conclusion  in  regard  to  it.  If  I  could  be 
assured  that  it  would  do  as  well  as  this  every  time,  I 
would  not  hesitate,  when  the  other  closer  fails,  to 
sow  it  just  as  I  did  last  year.  h.  s.  k.  b. 

Middlebury,  Ind. 

Hardiness  of  Japan  Walnuts. — Last  fall,  I  set 
out  a  few  Japan  walnuts,  three  years  old,  on  a  hill¬ 
side  with  a  southern  exposure.  I  got  the  trees  from 
a  well-known  New  Jersey  nursery,  exercised  care  in 
transplanting  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  surface  soil 
was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  thoroughly 
mulched  them  with  horse  manure,  and  kept  the  snow 
piled  about  them  through  the  winter — which  was  un¬ 
usually  severe  in  this  vicinity.  All  the  trees  were 
killed  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground,  below 
which  line  they  are  now  putting  forth  sprouts.  Is  my 
experience  with  these  trees  an  unusual  one  ?  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  others  in  this  latitude,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  vicinity, who  have  had  experience  with  the  Japan 
walnut.  Has  any  one  proved  it  hardy  in  this  latitude  ? 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  w.  e.  m, 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

AILING  ANIMALS. 


ANSWERS  BY  DR  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Bladder  Trouble  in  a  Horse. 

11.  11.,  Ware’s  Wharf,  Va. — What  is  best  to  give  a  horse  when 
the  urine  is  scanty  and  thick  ? 

Give  a  sloppy  bran  mash  at  night,  once  a  week,  in 
which  is  dissolved  one  ounce  nitrate  of  potash.  Rub 
the  loins  with  ammonia  liniment  (equal  parts  sweet 
oil  and  strong  aqua  ammonia,  well  shaken  together). 
Repeat  the  application  in  one  week,  if  not  well  blis¬ 
tered  by  the  first  application. 

Treatment  for  Lumpy  Jaw. 

F.  W.  S.,  Fast  Emsburgh,  Vt. — I  am  giving  a  cow  the  iodide  of 
potassium  treatment,  as  advised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  lumpy  jaw. 
How  long  should  the  treatment  be  continued  ? 

The  iodide  should  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two 
drams  (in  large  animals  two  to  three  drams)  once 
daily,  and  continued  for  six  or  eight  days.  Then  omit 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  repeat  as  before,  continu¬ 
ing  until  a  cure  is  effected.  The  medicine  is  con¬ 
veniently  given  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  soft  water, 
and  administered  as  a  drench.  If  symptoms  of  iodism 
occur,  as  shown  by  loss  of  appetite,  catarrhal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat, 
and  weeping  eyes,  the  iodide  should  be  withheld  for 
a  few  days.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  moving 
freely,  by  feeding  green  food  or  mashes,  or  an  occa¬ 
sional  dose  of  Glauber  salts,  if  necessary. 

A  Mare  “  Out  of  Condition. " 

F.  W.,  Whiting,  Vt. — A  mare,  eight  years  old,  is  in  poor  condi- 
tiou  ;  she  eats  well,  and  has  been  fed  well — ground  feed,  oats  and 
barley.  Her  skin  is  very  dandruffy.  What  is  the  trouble,  and 
what  is  a  remedy  ? 

The  dandruff,  or  scaly  condition  of  the  skin,  is 
usually  due  to  some  fault  in  digestion.  It  is  also 
often  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  want  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  proper  grooming.  First  give  the 
mare  in  drench  or  ball,  one  ounce  each  best  aloes 
and  ginger,  as  a  physic,  and  follow  by  a  bran  mash 
diet  until  freely  purged.  If  not  purged  by  the  first 
dose,  repeat  it  in  three  days.  Then  give  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  once  daily  in  the  feed  or  drinking  water  of 
the  “  liquor  arsenici  et  hydrargyri  iodidi.”  Grass  or 
other  green  food  should  be  given,  at  least  once  daily, 
or  in  their  absence,  a  bran  mash  at  night  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  moving 
naturally.  Cleanliness,  and  a  thorough  daily  groom¬ 
ing  are  quite  essential  in  such  cases. 

Why  Grubs  Seek  Black  Hide. 

G.  E.  P.,  Maryland,  N.  Y.—l  desire  a  little  more  information 
concerning  grubs  in  a  cow’s  back,  as  discussed  on  page  303  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  will  ask  Dr.  Kilborue  to  explain  the  following  : 
In  my  experience  of  seven  years,  with  Holstein  cattle,  I  find  that 
in  cows  marked  with  both  black  and  white,  the  black  portions  of 
the  back  are  sometimes  badly  infested  by  grubs,  while  the  white 
parts  of  the  back  are,  generally  speaking,  entirely  free  from 
them.  In  fact,  I  don’t  think  that  I  have  ever  found  more  than  a 
half  dozen  in  that  part  of  the  back  which  was  white  in  color,  and 
those  not  more  than  one  or  two  inches  from  the  black  color. 
Also,  I  notice  that  old  cows  are  much  more  free  from  grubs  than 
young  cows,  aged  two  and  three  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  young  grubs  or  larvas  have  a 
natural  preference  or  selective  power,  which  causes 
them  to  locate  under  the  dark  skin.  Why  this  is  so,  I 
cannot  explain.  The  fact  that  the  warbles  are  found 
mainly  on  the  young  cattle,  is  in  keeping  with  the 
fact,  that,  with  all  the  animal  parasites,  both  external 
and  internal,  of  the  domestic  animals,  the  young  are 
the  most  susceptible  and  the  most  frequently  and  ex¬ 
tensively  infested. 

Why  Sheep  Lose  their  Wool. 

0.  L.  R.,  Monterey,  Ohio. — What  is  the  cause  of  sheeps’  wool 
being  fleece-grown  ?  Why  does  the  wool  come  off  in  spots  in 
spring  ? 

The  loss  or  shedding  of  the  wool,  which  occurs 
mainly  during  the  spring,  may  be  due  to  any  one  of 
several  causes.  The  shedding  occurs  mainly  in  the 
springtime,  this  being  the  season  of  the  year  when 
nearly  all  animals  shed  their  coats.  While  sheep  do 
not  shed  their  wool  with  the  same  regularity  that 
horses  or  cattle  shed  their  hair,  many  sheep,  especially 
the  fine  wools,  shed  extensively  during  the  spring, 
and,  if  not  sheared,  would  shed  nearly  or  quite  all 
their  fleece  during  the  early  summer.  Cases  are 
known,  however,  in  which  the  wool  has  persisted  for 
three  or  four  years  without  being  shed.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  natural  shedding  during  the 
spring,  so  that  the  wool  is  then  shed  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  or  even  with  no  apparent  cause.  Of  the 
causes  which  favor  the  loss  of  the  wool,  the  most 
common  are,  ticks  or  scab  which  cause  the  sheep  to 


rub  or  tear  out  the  wool  with  the  teeth  ;  confinement 
in  buildings  that  are  too  close  and  hot ;  following  a 
fever  or  severe  disease,  and  occasionally,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  when  fed  on  man¬ 
gels,  the  sheep  sometimes  shed  nearly  all  of  the 
wool. 

A  “  Roaring  ”  or  "  Whistling  ”  Mare. 

G.  F.  G.,  Clayton,  Del. — About  eight  months  ago,  I  came  into 
possession  of  a  mare  eight  years  old,  heavy  with  foal.  She  is 
what  horsemen  call  a  whistler,  that  is,  after  working  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  she  breathes  very  hard  and  loud,  but  after  a  minute’s  rest, 
she  seems  all  right  again.  She  is  very  healthy  and  sound  in  other 
ways,  eats  heartily,  and  is  able  and  strong.  After  working  some 
time,  and  while  whistling,  she  has  a  twitching  of  the  muscles  or 
flesh  just  behind  her  shoulders,  under  her  fore  legs. 

Whistling  is  only  a  variation  of  roaring,  an  un¬ 
natural  loud  sound  produced  in  breathing,  by  a  class 
of  horses  known  as  “roarers.”  The  characteristic 
noise  is  most  marked,  or  in  many  cases  only  observed, 
during  excitement  or  active  exertion.  The  whistling 
or  roaring  is  due  to  some  obstruction  to  the  free  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  air  through  the  air  passages.  In  the  true 
“  roarer,”  it  is  due  to  the  paralysis  and  wasting  of  the 
muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  larynx  ;  and  the  roar¬ 
ing  sound  is  made  (except  in  very  advanced  cases)  only 
in  inspiration  or  the  drawing  of  the  air  into  the  lungs, 
while  the  expiration  is  quite  free.  Other  occasional 
causes  of  whistling  are,  tumors  in  the  nose  or  throat, 
false  membranes  or  thickening  of  the  membranes  lin¬ 
ing  the  air  passages,  deformed  bones,  enlarged  glands, 
or  paralysis  of  the  wing  of  the  nostril.  In  these  cases, 
the  whistling  usually  accompanies  both  inspiration 
and  expiration.  True  roaring,  depending  on  the  par¬ 
alysis  and  wasting  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  is  usually 
incurable.  Relief  can  be  afforded  only  by  the  deli¬ 
cate  operation  of  arytenectomy.  In  the  occasional 
forms,  a  cure  can  be  effected  when  due  to  a  remov¬ 
able  cause.  If  the  animal  is  valuable,  I  would  advise 
having  her  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  and  whether  treatment  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  If  the  mare  prove  to  be  a  true  “  roarer,”  it 
will  not  be  desirable  to  continue  breeding  her.  The 
offspring  from  either  sire  or  dam  that  is  a  roarer,  are 
very  liable  to  inherit  a  predisposition  to  the  affection. 


A  CROP  OF  SOJA  BEANS. 

W.  Y.  V.,  New  York.— Would  Soja  beans  be  a  good  crop  to  sow 
on  an  old  strawberry  bed,  turned  under  in  July  ?  If  so,  what  is 
the  best  manner  to  put  them  in  ? 

May  Answer  for  Green  Manuring. 

Soja  beans  sown  not  later  than  July  10,  will  give  a 
good  crop  for  plowing  under  as  green  manure,  or  if 
frost  do  not  occur  before  September  20,  might  be  fed 
green.  I  would  advise  sowing  in  drills,  2)4  feet  apart, 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  The  crop  should 
be  cultivated  several  times  during  the  first  month. 
If  sown  broadcast,  the  weeds  would,  probably,  inter¬ 
fere  badly  with  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Storrs  Experiment  Station.  c.  s.  phelps. 

What  Soja  Beans  Are. 

The  name,  Soja,  as  applied  to  beans,  designates  a 
class  or  species,  Glycine  hispida,  and  is  not  the  name 
of  a  variety.  There  are  many  varieties  in  this  class, 
and  they  vary  widely  as  to  the  length  of  season  re¬ 
quired  for  growth.  The  earliest  varieties  mature  in 
about  the  same  length  of  time  as  our  earliest  varie¬ 
ties  of  garden  beans,  while  the  latest  require  a  con¬ 
siderably  longer  season  than  we  have  here.  There  is, 
probably,  no  variety  that  would  mature  if  planted  in 
July  that  W.  Y.  V.  would  find  of  value  as  a  grain 
crop,  for  the  yield  would  be  very  small.  The  earliest 
variety  that  I  look  upon  as  of  much  value  for  a  fodder 
crop,  either  to  be  fed  green,  or  put  into  the  silo  with 
corn  or  millet,  is  one  which  I  call  “  Medium  Green.” 
It  requires  about  the  same  length  of  season  as  Long¬ 
fellow  corn.  It  would  not  ripen  if  planted  in  July, 
but  in  a  specially  favorable  season,  might  produce 
considerable  valuable  fodder.  We  have,  however, 
never  planted  any  variety  as  late  as  July,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  growth  of  these  beans,  I  do 
not  recommend  it  for  the  purpose  suggested. 

Massachusetts  Ex.  Station.  wm,  p.  brooks. 

Pretty  Late  for  the  Beans. 

W.  Y.  V.  does  not  say  to  what  purpose  he  would 
put  the  crop  when  grown,  whether  it  is  to  be  turned 
under  as  green  manure,  or  to  be  cut  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  had  no  experience,  whatever,  with 
sowing  Soja  beans  as  late  in  the  season  as  July.  That 
class  of  plants  is  very  susceptible  to  frosts,  and  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  first  cold  snap  in  the  fall.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  sufficient  growth  could  be  se¬ 
cured  between  July  and  the  first  frosts  of  September, 
to  prove  remunerative  as  a  feeding  crop.  Even  as  a 
green  crop  to  plow  under,  I  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  economy  to  sow  Crimson  clover 
which,  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer,  would  be  equally  effi¬ 
cient,  and  would  have  the  merit  of  making  consider¬ 
able  growth  during  the  fall  months,  as  it  withstands 
light  frosts  perfectly.  Soja  beans,  sown  from  May  20 
to  June  20,  make  a  very  ^desirable  green  fodder  crop 
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for  soiling  purposes,  or  to  supplement  scanty  pastures 
on  dairy  farms.  They  are  also  an  excellent  fodder  to 
mix  with  other  crops  less  rich  in  protein  for  the  silo, 
but  for  curing  as  dry  fodder,  are  not  so  desirable  on 
account  of  the  tendency  of  the  leaves  to  fall  from  the 
stalks  in  drying.  If  sown,  they  may  be  drilled  in 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  the  drills  18  inches 
apart  if  sown  in  J  uly  ;  earlier  sowings  should  not  be 
less  than  two  feet  apart  for  the  best  results. 

Rhode  Island  Ex.  Station.  chas.  o.  flagg. 

Good  to  Follow  Strawberries. 

As  to  Soja  beans,  I  find  them  a  very  good  crop  to 
follow  strawberries  on  beds  that  I  plow  up  directly 
after  fruiting.  I  have  the  ground  harrowed  down 
well,  and  then  the  beans,  about  one  bushel  to  the 
acre,  are  sown  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  They  come 
up  very  quickly,  and  after  running  through  them  two 
or  three  times  with  the  cultivator  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  at  will  and  often 
make  a  growth  of  three  to  four  feet  before  frost 
comes  in  the  fall ;  a  grand  forage  crop  and  fine  for 
turning  under.  For  very  light,  sandy  land,  I  find  that 
they  do  even  better  than  cow  peas.  j.  H.  hale. 


MORE  LIGHT  TURNED  ON  WHITE  GRUBS. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  “DUNG  WORM.” 

W.  G.  S.,  Mathews ,  Va. — I  read  the  article  on  Dung  worms  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  send  you  some  of  the  large  ones  referred  to.  I 
was  carting  manure,  and  there  were  plenty  of  worms  all  through 
it.  I  noticed  that  each  worm  was  in  a  hole  that  ran  through 
the  manure  into  the  ground.  I  dug  where  the  manure  was,  and 
found  plenty  of  worms  about  one  foot  in  the  ground.  These  may 
not  be  the  same  as  were  in  the  manure,  but  I  got  them  where  the 
manure  was.  I  could  see  the  holes,  so  I  dug  down  until  I  reached 
the  worms. 

S.  G.,  Emmitsbwg ,  Md. — I  see  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  scientific 
men  are  trying  to  prove  that  the  White  grub  is  never  hatched  out, 
in  or  under  manure.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  published  anything 
to  the  contrary,  except  from  Fred  Grundy.  Science  is  all  right, 
and  is  what  marks  progress;  but  when  science  tells  me  one 
thing,  and  my  own  observation  tells  me  another,  science  has 
either  not  covered  the  whole  subject,  or  my  experience  has  not 
gone  deep  enough.  I  have  been  cultivating  strawberries  for  20 
years,  and  never  planted  in  sod  until  last  year,  not  having  enough 
ground.  M.  Crawford,  of  Ohio,  wrote  me  that  he  thought  that  I 
would  not  be  troubled.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best  authority  on  strawberry  culture  in  the  United  States.  I  could 
see  no  difference  between  those  planted  in  clover  sod,  and  those 
planted  where  the  land  was  cultivated  with  corn  and  potatoes 
two  years,  using  manure  the  first  year  on  corn,  and  in  starting 
clover,  and  using  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  potatoes  the 
second  year.  The  hardest  fight  of  my  life  was  last  year,  perhaps, 
by  reason  of  the  drought,  as  the  plants  did  not  grow  rapidly,  and 
the  grubs  got  in  their  work  all  the  same.  Can  Mr.  Slingerland,  or 
any  other  scientist,  tell  me  where  the  White  grubs  come  from  that 
destroy  strawberries  in  a  garden  that  is  always  In  cultivation 
with  the  hoe,  if  the  May  beetle  never  deposits  its  eggs  in  culti¬ 
vated  land,  and  all  white  things  in  or  under  manure  are  harmless? 
I  have  never  seen  the  small  beetle  which  Mr.  S.  describes,  but 
the  larger  Tumble  bug,  both  green  and  black.  I  am  also  certain 
that  white  worms  are  generally  found  in  piles  of  dung  or  manure 
lying  in  heaps  for  some  time,  that  ai’e  harmless.  Last  spring,  I 
removed  the  mulch,  cultivated  and  returned  it  between  the  rows 
of  strawberries,  and  hundreds  of  young  White  grubs  were  found 
under  the  mulch  that  had  been  trampled  over  in  picking  the  ber¬ 
ries.  They  were  genuine  White  grubs  or,  at  least,  they  destroyed 
some  of  the  plants  that  were  left  to  fruit  next  year,  as  so  many  of 
those  set  last  spring  were  destroyed.  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  eggs  that  make  White  grubs,  are  deposited  under 
anything  that  affords  a  hiding  place.  The  mulch  was  only  wheat 
straw,  and  the  wheat  that  preceded  the  clover  or  the  young  clover 
furnished  a  hiding  place,  if  they  were  not  in  the  manure  applied 
to  the  wheat. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

From  the  two  large  grubs  received  from  W.  G.  S.,  I 
was  enabled  to  determine  just  what  insect  both  W. 
G.  S.  and  S.  G.  have  reference  to  in  their  queries. 
The  grubs  are,  indeed,  white  grubs,  but  it  appears 
that  the  White  grub  of  the  Southern  States,  is  the 
grub  stage  of  quite  a  different  beetle  from  the  true 
May  beetles,  the  parents  of  the  true  White  grubs, 
which  occur  all  over  the  country,  but  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  Northern  States.  In  short,  there  are 
White  grubs  and  White  grubs,  The  beetles  that  are 
the  parents  of  the  White  grub  of  the  South,  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  the  North.  The  true  White  grubs 
of  writers  on  insects,  are  the  young  of  May  beetles, 
those  well-known,  large,  brown  beetles  that  buzz 
about  in  our  dwellings,  attracted  in  large  numbers 
by  the  lights,  in  May  and  June.  Thus,  when  I  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  that  White  grubs  were  ever  found  in 
(not  under)  manure,  I  referred  only  to  the  true  May- 
beetle  grubs  ;  and  I  have  yet  to  see  any  true  White 
grubs  taken  from  manure  piles.  Let  us  see  how  this 
Southern  White  grub  differs  from  the  true  White 
grubs. 

At  e  in  Fig.  119,  is  shown,  about  natural  size,  a  true 
May  beetle.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  these 
beetles  ;  we  have  over  20  in  New  York  State.  They  are 
formed  in  little  earthen  cells  in  the  ground  in  August 
and  September,  and  they  remain  in  these  cells  all 
winter,  not  appearing  above  ground  until  the  next 
May  or  June.  Soon  after  emerging,  they  lay  their 
eggs  from  an  inch  to  three  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  each  egg  being  enclosed  separately  in 
a  little  cavity  just  large  enough  to  hold  it ;  sometimes 
several  are  placed  near  each  other,  but  never  in  a 
common  cell.  The  beetles  live  for  a  week  or  more, 


and  as  they  feed  at  night  on  ^e  foliage  of  trees,  they 
sometimes  occur  in  such  great  numbers  as  to  do 
serious  injury  to  fruit  trees.  They  may  be  readily 
jarred  into  curculio-catchers  from  two  to  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  in 
grass  lands,  where  the  grubs  find  abundant  pastur¬ 
age  ;  but  eggs  have  also  been  found  in  corn  fields. 
They  hatch  in  from  10  to  18  days,  and  the  grubs  feed 
on  the  roots  of  living  vegetation  during  the  growing 
season,  usually  retiring,  in  November,  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth  below  the  surface,  depending  upon  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  coming  up  again  within 
reach  of  food  some  time  in  March  or  April. 

It  is  not  yet  definitely  known  how  long  the  insect 
lives  as  a  grub.  The  indications  are  that  a  grub 
hatched  in  July,  1895,  will  attain  full  growth  in  June  or 
July,  1897,  and  the  beetles  into  which  they  transform, 
will  appear  in  May  or  June,  1898,  or  this  insect  is 
three  years  in  passing  through  its  life  cycle  from  the 
egg  to  the  beetle.  A  genuine  White  grub,  the  young 
of  a  true  May  beetle,  is  shown,  about  natural  size,  at 
d,  Fig.  119.  They  work  on  the  roots  of  many  different 
crops,  and  are  often  vei’y  destructive. 

Now  the  Southern  White  grub  referred  to  in  the 
queries  of  W.  G.  S.  and  S.  G.,  is  the  young  of  a  beetle 
known  as  the  Green  June  beetle,  or,  sometimes,  as 
the  Fig-eater  (Allorhina  nitida).  It  is  very  common 
in  the  South,  but  it  differs  in  many  respects  in  its 
life  history  and  habits  from  the  true  May  beetles. 
Thus,  as  S.  G.’s  observations  have  been  confined  to 
this  Green  June  beetle,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  thinks  that  “  science  is  at  fault,”  for  in  all 
that  has  been  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  White  grubs, 
only  the  grubs  of  the  true  May  beetles  have  been 
considered. 

The  Green  June  beetle,  shown  natural  size,  at  c, 
Fig.  119,  is  of  a  green,  velvety  color,  trimmed  with  a 
yellowish  band.  It  is  formed  in  a  tough,  hard  cell  of 
earth  in  June,  and  emerges  a  few  days  later.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  definitely  known  of  its  egg-laying  habits.  The 


WHITE  GRUBS  AND  “DUNG  WORMS.”  Fig.  119. 


eggs  are,  probably,  laid  underground,  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  beetles  are  attracted  to  any  soil 
that  is  heavily  mulched,  and  where  there  is  manure 
or  decomposing  vegetation.  The  beetles  live  for  a 
week  or  more,  and  do  not  feed  upon  leaves  as  do 
the  true  May  beetles,  but  upon  over-ripe  fruit  and 
vegetables,  like  peaches  or  melons.  They  often  swarm 
around  the  sap  flowing  from  a  bruise  on  a  fruit  or 
forest  tree  ;  however,  they  rarely  do  much  damage. 
It  is  thought  that,  during  most  of  their  growth,  the 
grubs  are  comparatively  harmless,  feeding  largely  on 
vegetable  humus  ;  but  as  they  attain  full  growth, 
they  often  injure  the  roots  of  strawberries  and  grasses. 
The  full-grown  grubs  (see  a,  Fig.  119)  differ  from 
true  White  grubs  in  being  a  little  larger,  more  robust, 
more  thickly  covered  with  short,  stiff  hairs,  and  in 
their  peculiar  habit  of  crawling  upon  their  backs. 
Sometimes  they  leave  the  ground  in  swarms,  and 
crawl,  strangely  enough,  upon  their  backs  easily, 
making  no  use  of  their  short  legs.  On  one  occasion, 
they  were  seen  crawling  over  the  pavements  on  the 
Capitol  grounds  at  Washington,  in  such  numbers  that 
bushels  of  them  were  swept  up  and  carted  away. 
Their  peculiar  method  of  crawling,  and  very  hairy 
bodies,  will  readily  distinguish  them  from  the  grubs 
of  true  May  beetles,  which  creep  clumsily  along  by 
means  of  their  legs. 

How  long  the  insect  lives  as  a  grub,  is  not  known. 
It  may  undergo  all  its  transformations  from  the  egg 
to  the  beetle  in  one  year  ;  b,  Fig.  119,  represents  the 
pupa  stage  of  the  insect,  that  is,  the  stage  between 
the  grub  and  the  beetle.  Thus,  this  Green  J  une  beetle, 
or  Southern  White  grub  has  quite  different  habits 
from  the  true  May  beetles  or  their  White  grubs. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  Does  the  Southern 
White  grub  breed  in  manure,  or  does  it  occur  in  ma¬ 
nure  piles  so  that  it  might  be  distributed  with  the 
manure  ?  I  doubt  very  much  its  breeding  in  piles  of 
manure,  as  I  know  that  it  can  and  does  breed  in  grass 
lands  like  the  true  White  grubs.  Doubtless  it  may 


breed  more  freely  where  the  land  is  covered  with  a 
mulch,  or  manure  containing  much  straw  ;  but  do  the 
grubs  feed  upon  manure  piled  or  strewn  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  ?  In  short,  are  they  true  “  Dung 
worms”  ?  It  is  true  that  the  experience  of  W.  G.  S. 
and  S.  G.  indicates  that  this  Southern  White  grub 
may  be  introduced  into  a  strawberry  bed  with  manure, 
or  the  stronger  presumption  is  that  thickly  mulched 
or  manured  beds  attract  the  insects.  Even  the  true 
White  grubs  are  not  confined  to  uncultivated  lands, 
but  will  breed  freely  in  cultivated  crops  as  corn  or 
strawberries. 

The  light  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  “  Dung- 
worm  ”  question.  Let  us  keep  our  eyes  open  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  form  of  a  white  grub  that  lives  in  or 
under  manure.  I  will  gladly  lend  my  aid  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  any  inhabitant  of  a  manure  pile 
you  may  find.  If  farmers  are  liable  to  introduce  in¬ 
sect  pests  into  their  crops  by  the  use  of  farm  manures, 
we  all  want  to  know  it.  More  “Dung-worms”  wanted  ! 

Some  Apples  for  Maine. 

)V.  M.  11.,  Ellsworth,  Me. — 1.  What  vai  ieties  of  apples  shall  I 
need  here  for  a  good  orchard  ?  2.  Will  the  American  linden  be 
good  for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes  ?  Is  it  of  value  for  bee 
purposes  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Probably  Baldwin,  if  it  will  stand  the  win¬ 
ters,  and  I  think  that  it  will.  As  an  alternative,  or 
companion  with  Baldwin,  I  would  add  Yellow  Bell¬ 
flower,  if  high  culture  be  given.  Fine  Bellflowers 
bring  $4  and  $5  per  barrel  in  Boston,  but  it  takes 
skill  and  high  culture  to  produce  these.  2.  Basswood 
makes  a  fine  shade  tree.  As  to  its  value  for  honey 
bees,  I  am  not  sure  ;  but  my  own  impression  is  that 
it  is  a  good  tree  for  that.  x.  h.  hoskins. 

Selling  Seed  Peas  Direct  to  Growers. 

Pea  Grower,  Ontario. — We  are  in  the  seed-pea  growing  district 
of  Canada,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  be  able  to  sell  direct 
to  growers  in  the  trucking  districts  of  your  country.  From  the 
late  articles  on  jxea  growing,  I  see  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  cost  of  seed  to  your  growers,  and  what  the  dealers 
pay  us. 

Ans. — Vast  quantities  are  used  here,  in  southern  New 
Jersey,  but  it  would  be  best  for  seed  growers  to  sell  to 
the  dealers,  for  this  reason,  among  others  :  Peas  should 
be  shipped  from  Canada  in  car-load  lots.  If  small  lots 
of  20  to  50  bushels  are  shipped,  they  would  have  to 
change  cars  several  times.  In  changing  in  this  way, 
the  bags  get  torn,  the  peas  waste,  and,  with  peas  at 
$5  and  $6  per  bushel,  this  would  be  a  serious  loss.  A 
car-load  comes  through  without  change,  and,  if  a  bag 
breaks,  the  peas  all  stay  in  the  car  and  are  not  lost. 
Any  of  our  country  dealers  could  take  a  car-load  and 
some  of  them  several.  Charles  parry. 

The  Mammoth  Clover  Seed  Crop. 

1).  II.  S.,  Northport,  Mich. — How  shall  I  treat  Mammoth  clover 
for  seed  ?  In  this  latitude,  the  first  crop  ripens  about  the  first  of 
August.  Although  clover  does  well  here,  no  seed  is  raised,  on 
account  of  not  beiDg  able  to  get  it  thrashed.  There  is  not  a  clover 
thrasher  in  this  county  ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  one. 

ANSWERED  BY  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

The  first  crop  being  the  seed,  and  growing  during  the 
most  favorable  season  for  plant  growth,  one  great  point 
is  to  manage  the  large  amount  of  straw  produced.  If 
allowed  uninterrupted  growth  during  the  whole  sea¬ 
son,  it  is  almost  sure  to  lodge,  which  will  prevent,  to 
some  extent,  perfect  seeding,  and  the  amount  of  straw 
will  be  so  great  that  it  will  be  costly  handling.  To 
prevent  this,  it  should  be  closely  pastured  or  clipped 
with  the  mower.  One  of  the  most  successful  growers 
I  know,  pastures  it,  and  says  that  the  part  of  the  field 
most  closely  pastured,  gives  the  best  seed  returns. 
The  only  way  I  can  account  for  the  fact  that  grazing 
is  better  than  clipping,  is  that  more  of  the  insects 
that  prey  upon  it  are  destroyed  by  pasturing,  than 
by  clipping. 

In  the  latitude  of  southern  Ohio,  it  should  be  pas¬ 
tured  till  June  10  to  15.  If  the  field  is  not  pastured 
evenly,  run  the  mower  over  it,  that  it  may  all  start 
together,  otherwise  it  would  ripen  unevenly.  In 
cutting,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  cut  too  green. 
Not  only  the  bloom,  but  the  burr  should  take  on  a 
brownish  hue  before  being  cut.  The  best  way  to  cut, 
is  with  a  self-raking  reaper,  which  will  deposit  the 
bunches  to  the  side  of  the  swath  cut,  and  with  the 
heads  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Many  use  a  mower 
with  a  platform  attached  to  the  cutting  bar  ;  this  re¬ 
quires  two  men  to  do  the  raking,  the  first  one  riding 
the  platform  till  he  has  raked  off  the  bar  a  bunch 
sufficiently  large,  when  he  steps  off  the  platform 
back  to  the  power  wheels,  drawing  the  bunch  after 
him.  Then  the  second  man  takes  his  place  and  re¬ 
peats  the  operation.  Others  use  their  harvesting 
machines,  removing  the  binder  and  attaching  a  slatted 
box  to  catch  the  clover  when  elevated,  and  it  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  box  by  the  use  of  a  lever. 

Mammoth  usually  yields  a  larger  amount  of  seed 
than  Medium  clover.  It  ripens  at  a  time  when  the 
farmer  is  at  comparative  leisure,  and  when  it  is  easy 
to  get  it  hulled,  because  hullers  are  not  crowded.  If 
hulled  from  the  bunch,  the  bunches  should  not  be 
moved  after  cutting,  till  the  huller  is  due  in  the  field, 
when  they  should  be  lifted  from  the  ground  that 
they  may  dry  out.  The  less  handling  before  getting 
to  the  machine,  the  less  seed  will  be  wasted.  Another 
advantage  Mammoth  has  over  Medium  Red  clover, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  midge  has  never  been  able  to 
time  its  visits  so  as  to  damage  it.  As  soon  as  growing 
clover  for  seed  becomes  an  industry  in  a  community, 
hullers  will  come  in.  In  this  section,  there  are  four 
times  as  many  hullers  as  there  were  12  years  ago. 
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A  VARIKGATED  cueumber  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  grounds  of  Walters  & 
Reuton,  Cheshunt,  England.  One-half 
the  fruit  is  green,  the  other  half,  yellow. 
The  entire  plant  is  parti-colored,  also, 
the  leaves  and  stems  being  yellow  on 
one  side,  green  on  the  other.  From  the 
white  side,  two  entirely  white  cucum¬ 
bers  were  produced . 

Many  years  ago,  we  tried  a  number 
of  varieties  of  the  then  so-called  cur- 
culic-proof  plums,  only  to  find  that  they 
were  not  curculio-proof.  The  Abund¬ 
ance  is  the  first  of  the  Japans  that  has 
given  us  full  crops  of  plums,  a  quality 
which,  as  much  as  any  other,  impressed 
us  favorably  with  the  Japan  plums  so  far 
as  tried.  Many  of  the  plums,  as  we  have 
said  before,  bear  the  crescent  marks. 
Prof.  Meehan,  in  his  Monthly,  cites  the 
case  of  a  Japan  plum,  and  a  variety  of 
the  ordinary  garden  plum,  growdng  side 
by  side.  Every  plum  on  the  latter  rotted 
from  the  puncture  of  the  plum  weevil, 
while  all  of  the  fruit  of  the  former 
ripened  fully.  There  weie  the  crescent 
marks  on  some,  but  there  were  no 
worms . 

Commercial  fertilizers,  as  our  re¬ 
spected  friend,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  re¬ 
marks,  do  not  fully  restore  what  the 
crops  remove,  and  as  the  land,  by  a  long 
series  of  harvests,  has  once  been  reduced 
to  a  comparative  infertility  which  the 
superphosphate  or  potash  or  nitrate  has 
relieved,  so  it  will,  in  time,  if  cropped 
by  their  aid  alone ,  fail  again  because 
some  substance  or  condition  which  they 
have  not  supplied  has  been  exhausted. 
We  know,  for  example, that  when  muriate 
of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
given  to  growing  crops,  the  potash  and 
ammonia  are  appropriated  by  the  plant, 
while  the  muriatic  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  left  in  the  soil.  That  they  may 
not  accumulate  in  such  quantity  as  to 
injure  vegetation, it  is  essential  that  the 
soil  contain  some  substance,  itself  harm¬ 
less,  which  shall  take  up  and  neutralize 
the  liberated  acids.  Carbonate  of  lime, 
Prof.  Johnson  says,  is  one  of  the  best 
materials  for  this  purpose,  and  on  the 
soil  of  regions  where  lime  is  naturally 
deficient,  as  when  the  well  water  or 
spring  water  is  “soft,”  we  would  lose 
no  opportunity  to  add  carbonate  of  lime 
to  those  of  our  fields  upon  which  we 
have  made  or  intend  making,  extensive 
use  of  potash  or  ammonia  or  of  fertilizers 
containing  them . 

Experienced  growers  reckon  that 
three  baskets  per  tree  are  an  average 
yield  for  peach  orchards  five  years 
planted.  Four  baskets  per  tree  are 
deemed  a  maximum  crop.  When  peach 
trees  are  set  18  feet  apart  each  way,  there 
are  130  trees  to  the  acre.  Prof.  Johnson’s 
analyses  show  that  an  annual  return  of 
20  pounds  of  nitrogen,  22  of  potash  and 
five  of  phosphoric  acid,  will  restore  to 
land  what  the  average  peach  crop  re¬ 
quires,  and  that  27  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
30  of  potash  and  seven  of  phosphoric 
acid,  will  make  good  the  deficit  caused 
by  a  maximum  crop,  provided  there  are 
no  other  sources  of  loss  besides  the  ex¬ 
port  of  the  fruit.  Put  it  is  one  thing  to 
return  to  the  soil  what  the  crop  has  re¬ 
moved,  and  another  to  maintain  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
suitable  supply  of  plant  food.  “  The 
active  feeders  of  the  tree  in  the  soil,” 
continues  Prof.  Johnson,  “are  the 
young  rootlets  and  root-hairs  that  are 
put  forth  the  current  year.  The  roots 
of  five  and  two  years  ago  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  themselves  totally  incapable  of 
feeding  the  plant.  Even  last  year's  roots 
are  of  little  use,  except  as  they  are  a 
necessary  basis  of  the  new  rootlets  that 
develop  this  year.  The  young  roots  of 
each  successive  year  of  growth  thus  oc¬ 
cupy  different  positions  in  the  soil,  and 


since  most  of  the  plant  food  in  the  soil 
is  incapable  of  movement,  much  of  it  at 
any  time  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  root¬ 
lets,  and  to  be  fertile,  the  acre  of  soil 
must  contain  many  pounds  of  plant-food 
in  order  to  insure  to  the  crop  the  few 
pounds  which  the  crop  needs.” . 

“Soluble  and  active,  and,  therefoie, 
costly  fertilizers,  are  best  applied  in 
small  doses,  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  at  short  intervals,  while 
cheap,  insoluble  and  slowly-acting  ma¬ 
nures  may  be  used  in  large  applications, 
and  deeply  mixed,  in  order  to  establish 
a  more  permanent  state  of  fertility.” 
Again,  Prof.  Johnson  says:  “  Wood  ashes 
or  cheap  lime  should  be  broadcasted  at 
the  rate  of  some  500  pounds  per  acre 
yearly.  If,  as  is  becomingcommon,  Crim¬ 
son  clover  or  other  legume  be  sown  to 
gather  nitrogen,  this  dressing  of  lime 
and  a  liberal  use  of  potash  salts  will, 
probably,  be  essential  to  the  highest  suc¬ 
cess.” . 

Lovett’s  blackberry  is  reported  as  un¬ 
productive  and  tender  in  Canada . 

The  Geneva  grape  was  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  about  eight  years  ago, 
by  Chase  Brothers,  of  Geneva.  It  is  an 
oblong,  white  grape,  about  the  size  of 
the  Concord.  It  is  not  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  it  is  entirely  free  from  foxi¬ 
ness.  The  vine  is  healthy,  hardy  and 
prolific . 

Mr.  N.  T.  Pulsifer,  who  resides  near 
Manchester,  Conn.,  has  given  Crimson 
clover  a  pretty  fair  trial  during  two 
seasons.  He  is  now  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
adapted  to  his  climate  unless  it  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  throughout  the  winter. 
Other  farmers,  he  writes  us,  have  had 
the  same  experience  in  his  section . 

Mr.  Charles  II.  Duff,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Houghton  Farm,  near  Moun- 
tainville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  reports 
that  he  sowed  Crimson  clover  September 
18.  It  germinated  and  grew  slowly  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather.  He  sowed 
one  bushel  of  oats  per  acre  with  it  to  act 
as  a  mulch  in  winter.  Before  winter  set 
in,  the  ground  was  covered  with  clover 
six  inches  high  ;  the  oats  were  a  little 
higher.  Everything  looked  wTell  until 
the  freezing  at  night  and  the  thawing  in 
the  day  time  began.  This  lifted  the  clover 
out  of  the  ground,  breaking  off  the  roots 
and,  in  some  cases,  lifting  them  out  en¬ 
tirely.  He  says  that  there  was  clover 
left  on  top  of  the  ground  with  roots  a 
foot  long'.  The  past  winter  was  one  of 
unusual  severity  at  Houghton  Farm,  but 
Mr.  Duff  is  of  the  opinion  that  every¬ 
thing  would  have  to  be  very  favorable 
to  make  fall  sown  clover  a  success.  He 
has  saved  a  small  plot  where  it  did  not 
entirely  winterkill,  and  has  sown  the 
rest  of  the  field  again  with  Crimson 
clover,  hoping  to  get  a  stand  to  turn 
under.  We  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  the  sowing  of  Crimson  clover  in  the 
spring  will  ever  become  popular . 

Bulletin  No.  5G  of  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  tells  us  about  experi¬ 
ments  with  (1),  corn  and  (2),  Kaffir  corn. 
As  to  time  of  planting,  beginning  April 
18  and  ending  May  30,  there  being  seven 
plantings  in  all,  May  2  gave  the  largest 
yield,  April  18  the  next  largest,  April  25 
the  next,  and  May  23  the  lowest.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  learned  by  this  experi¬ 
ment. 

As  to  frequency  of  cultivation,  the  aver¬ 
age  being  that  of  four  years,  two  cultiva¬ 
tions  a  week  gave  a  yield  of  grain  of  00 X 
bushels  per  acre,  once  a  week  69)4  bush¬ 
els,  once  in  two  weeks,  73  bushels.  The 
average  for  three  years  shows  a  yield 
from  three  cultivations  a  week,  of  20% 
bushels  per  acie,  twice  a  week  28)4  ; 
once  a  week  27  ;  once  in  two  weeks  2834'  5 
once  in  three  weeks  27  ;  once  in  four 
weeks  20  bushels  per  acre,  ilow  are  we 
to  explain  this  ?  In  another  series  of 
trials,  two  cultivations  during  the  entire 
season  gave  the  largest  yield,  six  times 
the  lowest.  In  all  the  experiments, 
much  cultivation  seems  to  have  been 
detrimental  rather  than  helpful.  Ex¬ 


periments  for  four  seasons  have  been 
tried  to  show  which  seed  will  give  the 
largest  yields,  that  from  the  butt,  middle 
or  top  of  the  ear.  The  results  show  that 
the  butt  kernels  gave  00,  the  middle  ker¬ 
nels  G2)4,  and  the  tip  kernels  01  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  yields  of  Brazilian  Flour  corn, 
Dole  90  day,  and  Red  Kaffir,  are  com¬ 
pared.  The  first  gave  23  bushels  of 
grain  per  acre,  the  second  18)4,  and 
Kaffir  corn  43.  The  yield  of  fodder  is 
practically  the  same . 

Sagualin,  as  our  friends  should  know, 
is  a  close  relative  of  Polygonum  cuspi- 
datum  (there  is  no  familiar  name,  ex 
cept,  it  may  be,  the  Pointed-leaved  knot- 
weed)  and  its  way  of  spreading  and 
taking  possession  of  the  land,  is  the 
same.  We  have  told  our  readers  that  it 
(Continued  on  next  paye.) 
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X-Rays 

Of  test  and  trial  prove  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  to  be 
uneq  ualed  for  purifying  the  blood  because 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 


Hood’s  Pi  I  is  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4.  6,  8,  io.  i2,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  334,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  Sc  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents. 

120  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


FAMILY  BOX  OF 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

ready  July.  Containing 
Brandywine  ) 

TennesaeeProliHc,  (  By  express, 

1’arker  Earle,  f  for  #1.50. 

Marshall.  1 

J 

T  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Successful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  10%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St  ,  New  York. 


2,000  BUSHELS 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Wholesale  or  Retail.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Germinating  Qualities  thoroughly  tested. 

H.  W.  DOUGHTEN,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PDIUCnU  PI  flVED~The  largest  handler 

umnioun  Ui.UVK.fi  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  8eed,  etc. 


PRIMCflN  PI  flVPD  Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 
ummoun  ULUVin  pean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building.  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  Importer  of  tine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  in  the  U.  8.  Prices  to  dealers  only 


PflU|f  HC  ft  Q  —  Catalogue  free.  Address 
llUn  rtAd  T.  H.  PARKER.  Goldsboro.  N.C, 


WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  potatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  th» 
average  was  400  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  Is  therefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  In  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  bush.,  60c. ;  bbl.,$1.50.  Mt.  Carbon,  per 
bush.$l;  bbl.,$2.50;  10  bbl.,  $2.  Rutland  Rose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bush.,  $1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Early  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
inches  long,  with  three  oats  In  a  chaff,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr  B  Truax,  of  I’hlttenango  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  bushels 
of  seed.  Price.  $i  per  bush..  50  bush..  Sic.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO.,  Chlttenaugo,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  No.  I  POTATOES. 

I  will  sell  as  long  as  they  last  at50  cents  per  bushel, 
shipped  in  sacks,  or  $1.60  per  barrel.  C.  A.  SWEET, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  care  Third  National  Bank. 


Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  75  cents  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
WM.  S.  LAWRENCE,  Moira,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Stowell’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn 

Very  One.  For  table  or  ensilage.  A  limited  quan¬ 
tity  at  00  cents  per  bushel,  f .  o.  b.  Bags,  lj  cents. 
Send  money  with  order. 

WM.  NEWTON,  Henrietta.  N.  Y 


FRUIT  PACKAGES'^, ‘ 

Also  Beekeepers’ Supplies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  be¬ 
fore  the  rush  of  the  busy  season. 
Price  list  free. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Brie  Co..  Ohio. 


he  Latest 
Largest  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH. 


I  DM  PH 


JOS 


only 

Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsde*L 

ig  describing  tne  Ool’d  plates  of  3  new  finite  and  an* 

wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive  Emperor  Peach  Jane  bud,  postpaid. 

BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurs.ri.a,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Peruvian  Guano,  I  Per  Cent  Peruvian  Guano. 

greatly  reduced  prices.  . . *  “I  Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 

Prices  on  Application  BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


oo©©©o©o©©o©©o©o©oe^' 

Fertilizer  represents  the  highest 
tritive  value.  Practical  experiments 
prove  it  to  be  the  most  economical  in 
use  and  productive  in  results.  Analysis 
shows  it  to  contain  for  a  basis 

HIGH  GRADE  PURE  FINE  BONE 

combined  with  the  most  efficacious  properties.  An  infallible  life  renewer  for 
|  dead  ground.  Made  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Sold  by  all  agricultural  and 
seed  stores  in  the  Middle  States 
and  New  England.  Send  for 
1896  Catalogue. 

L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  CO., 

PAWTUCKET,  1L  I. 
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RURALISMS — Continued. 

(P.  cuspidatum)  has  heen  growing  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  for  20  years,  more  or  less. 
It  sends  out  root-stocks  in  all  directions. 
As  we  have  said,  shoots,  like  those  of 
asparagus,  grow  25  feet  from  the  parent 
plant,  the  root-stocks  forcing  themselves 
through  a  compact  lawn.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  may  we  better  study  its  mon¬ 
archical  ways,  than  in  Central  Park, 
New  York.  It  was  liberally  planted 
there  25  years  ago,  and,  although  single 
plants  were  set  in  various  places,  we 
may  now  see  how  it  has  crowded  out 
everything  else  about  it  over  consider¬ 
able  areas.  It  matters  not  whether  in 
low  or  high  positions,  near  the  lakes  or 
in  soil  scarcely  six  inches  deep  underlaid 
by  rocks  of  immense  size,  it  thrives 
everywhere.  It  grows  vigorously  in 
fissures  and  cracks  of  rocks  where  there 
is  so  little  soil  that  it  seems  as  though 
the  plant  must  live  upon  the  rocks  them¬ 
selves,  or  alone  upon  the  air.  The  writer 
(to-day,  May  15)  finds  the  average  height 
of  these  plantations  of  Polygonum  about 
seven  feet . 

The  severity  of  the  past  winter  which, 
as  we  shall  show  later,  has  killed  many 
supposed-to-be-hardy  grape  vines,  rasp¬ 
berries,  etc.,  has  not  harmed,  in  the 
least,  the  hybrid  Rugosa-Ilarison  rose, 
Agnes  Emily  Carman.  Permit  us  to  say, 
once  more,  that  this  rose  does  not  show 
its  wealth  of  foliage  until  the  third  year, 
and  it  will  stand  any  amount  of  high  cul¬ 
ture  . 

We  are  afraid  that  our  Hypericum 
Moserianium  has  been  killed  by  the  past 
winter.  This  is  to  be  deplored,  since  it 
is  the  showiest  of  the  St.  John’s  worts, 
and  the  most  prolific  of  bloom . 


Water  Gate  of  Wire. 

J.  C.  S  ,  Ore  Ranks,  Va. — The  water 
gate  plan  with  stone  pillars  as  set  forth 
by  G.  T.,  page  318,  is  open  to  a  number 
of  serious  objections.  The  cost  would 
be  unnecessarily  great.  The  pillars 
would  act  as  a  partial  dam  at  high  water, 
and  cause  the  water  to  spread  over  more 
than  the  customary  100  feet.  This  spread 
would  be  still  more  augmented  by  the 
heavy  gates,  as  a  considerable  pressure 
of  water  would  be  necessary  to  move 
gates  30  feet  wide,  and  even  then  the 
flow  of  water  would  be  retarded. 

A  better  plan,  1  think,  would  be  to  get 
heavy  posts,  10  or  12  feet  long,  set  them, 
at  least  three  feet  deep  on  each  bank  of 
the  stream,  after  first  cutting  a  tenon  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  posts.  Then  cut  a 
mortice  in  another  piece  of  timber  for  a 
cross-piece  on  top,  and  also  spike  a  piece 
of  timber  to  the  post  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Now  you  have  a  substantial 
frame  for  a  water  gate.  For  about  75 
feet  on  each  side,  I  would  run  woven 
wire  fencing,  snugly  fitting  a  stout  pole 
or  3x4  scantling  between  each  post  near 
the  top  ;  or,  if  the  posts  be  sawed  off, 
they  may  he  spiked  on  top  from  middle 
to  middle  of  the  posts.  1  would  prefer 
fencing  50  inches  high  made  of  12  No.  9 
horizontal  wires,  and  11  No.  15  mesh 
wires.  The  breaking  strain  of  such  a 
fence  is  22,658  pounds,  or  over  11  tons. 
As  to  the  cost,  I  need  only  say  that,  if  I 
were  a  near  neighbor  to  G.  T.,  I  would 
gladly  contract  to  furnish  the  material 
and  do  the  work  for  $10.  The  wire  fenc¬ 
ing  offers  no  material  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  water.  Any  trash  that  may  accu¬ 
mulate,  should  be  removed  to  higher 
ground,  or  else  burned  after  the  water 
subsides. 

Sorghum  in  Virginia. 

J.  I.,  Culpepper,  Va.  —  The  severe 
drought  of  the  past  few  years,  has 
caused  much  inquiry  as  to  the  best  for¬ 
age  to  bridge  over  a  drought.  After 
testing  a  couple  of  acres  of  sorghum 
myself  in  1894,  I  communicated  the 


benefits  to  some  of  my  neighbors.  The 
experience  of  one  of  them  I  herewith 
send  as  he  gave  it  at  my  request : 

“The  land  had  been  in  clover,  but  all 
had  died  out.  It  was  broken  up  the  first 
of  April,  and  harrowed  twice.  The  seed 
was  clean,  and  sowed  with  a  drill  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  the  first 
week  of  May.  The  land  was  poor  and 
500  pounds  of  homemade  guano  were 
used.  Six  acres  were  sown,  and  all  were 
surprised  at  the  growth.  Ry  August  1, 
it  was  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  aud 
as  thick  as  it  could  stand  on  the  ground. 
The  drought  had  then  set  in,  and  I  com¬ 
menced  to  feed  to  50  cows  all  they  would 
eat.  It  took  the  place  of  grass,  and  the 
flow  of  milk  was  about  the  same  as  when 
they  were  turned  on  grass.  I  fed  my 
cows  about  two  months,  and  in  that 
time,  they  consumed  about  two  acres. 

“  When  the  heads  began  to  turn  brown 
in  September,  four  acres  of  the  sorghum 
were  cut  and  put  in  the  silo  with  corn, 
putting  in  one  load  of  corn  aud  one  of 
sorghum.  As  well  as  we  could  estimate, 
the  sorghum  made  over  20  tons  of  green 
feed  to  the  acre.  As  a  feed,  I  think  it 
better  than  ensilage  corn,  as  seeds  and 
sugar  more  than  equal  the  grain,  the 
way  ensilage  corn  is  usually  planted.  If 
it  always  does  as  well  as  it  did  last  year, 
it  is,  by  far,  the  best  forage  crop  that 
can  be  raised,  at  least  I  have  never  seen 
anything  to  equal  it.”  c.  li.  wine. 

“Fighting  Canker  Worms.” 

M.  V.  Slinserland. — On  page  338,  1 
find  the  following  note: 

Another  way  of  fighting  Canker  worms 
which  may  be  used  by  those  that  do  not 
have  spraying  machines,  is  to  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  one  part  of  soft  soap  and  three 
parts  of  soft  water,  and  apply  with  a 
swab  on  a  pole  to  the  nests,  before  they 
spread  over  the  trees.  w.  e. 

Hector,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  evidently  does  not  understand 
what  Canker  worms  are.  He  is  talking 
about  Tent  caterpillars.  Canker  worms 
never  make  any  nests,  but  always  feed 
and  live  openly  from  the  moment  they 
emerge  from  the  egg  on  the  bark.  The 
method  suggested  is  all  right  for  the 
Tent  caterpillars,  but  could  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  Canker  worms.  There 
are  so  many  different  kinds  of  insect 
pests,  each  working  and  living  in  its 
own  peculiar  manner,  that  one  should 
always  be  very  careful  in  making  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  especially  so  when  not 
sure  which  kind  of  insect  is  the  depre¬ 
dator. 
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$100 

to  all  alike 


Your  knowledge  of  bicycle 
making  will  grow  by  read¬ 
ing  this  interesting  book. 

Free  from  the  Columbia  agent  or  by 
mail  from  us  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 

PORE  IVIfg-  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Columbia  Catalogue  is  not  a  mere 
price-list.  It  gives  convincing  reasons 
why  all  who  love  pleasure  and  comfort  in 
bicycling  should  select 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 


ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


}ci 


Cincinnati. 


Now  York. 


j-  Chicago. 


SL  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

Cleveland. 
Salem,  Moss. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


M0RLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


7HY  IS  IT  that  practical  painters 
yy  everywhere  use  and  recommend 
Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed 
Oil?  Simply  because  they  know  their  busi¬ 
ness,  have  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and 
cannot  afford  to  use  or  recommend  anything- 
else.  To  be  sure  of  getting 

P ure  White  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  is  readily  obtained  by 
using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands  of  Pure 
White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  tweive  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


kY  GRAPES  and  POTATOES 

With  our  improved  machines.  Our  New  Victor  Horse-power  Machine  is  fitted 
Tor  three  or  live  rows.  Our  Red  Jacket  Wheelbarrow  sprays  two  rows  We  also  muku  the 
Garfield  Knapsack  and  Little  Gem.  I’crfert  agitation  and  pi-rl'rrt  sun,  faction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  FIELD  POliC'E  I’lIMl’  CO.,  13  Market  St.,  LOCAPORT,  N.Y. 


^j-EOGETT'A  -tf 

Champs  Dp/*>: 

pOWDER 


GREENS  TWO  it 
ROWS  Cf  POTATOES j 
WITHOUT  ft 
WATER  — T>-  II 
I  PLASTEff 


Adjusted  to  dust 
two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  time,  wide 
or  narrow  planting, 
as  fast  as  a  man 
walks. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each 
machine. 

It  will  pay  any 
farmer  having  one 
acre  of  potatoes  or 
tomatoes  In  one 
season's  use. 
Twenty-four-page  circular  free. 

Use  LEGGETT’S  FUNGIR01D.  a  dry  powder.  Pre¬ 
vents  blight.  In  one-pound  bo^es.  Directions  on 
each  package.  Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother's  Pure 
Paris-green. 

LEGGETT  &  BUG  .  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used.  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
hushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


Mistakes  of  Moses 

Were  nothing'  compared 
to  the  MISTAKE 
made  in  buying 
poor  spray  pumps. 
Buy  the  .  .  . 

“ECLIPSE” 

and  we  refund  money  if 
you  call  it  a  mistake. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


PLEASE 

ask  your 


Dealer  FORCE,  LIFT, 
TANK  &  SPRAY 

V  PUMPS 


Huy  Carrier*,,  Fork*, 

_  Ao.  The  Largest  Pump 
V  M  and  Hay  Tool  Works  in 
the  U.  S.  Catalog  fret-. 
F.  K.  MYERS  &  BltO., 
Ashland,  Oblp 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS: 

from  the  Pests  BY  BUYINC^ 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER.; 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel.  1 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying  j 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple.  J 
Throws  a  constant  stream.  . 

THE  best  Pay_THE  Best: 

Our  book  on  Sprayers  will  give  1 
yoa  valuable  information;  it  is  3 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT.  I 

N  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO.  2 

lamioiiH  mm  ■<■«  m 


SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  aud  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
iuseetieides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  hut  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  $1.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CIIAS.  H.  GUILDS  At  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  SLUG  SHOT? 


SLUG  SHOT  saves  the  garden, 


SLUG  SHOT  I..,  a  history. 


SLUG  SHOT 


Bugs, 

SLUG  SHOT  primarily 

oajuvn  w  x  Potato  Bm 


SLTTf-r  SHOT  Is  a  cheap  powder, remarkably 
_  fine. very  diffusible,  and  clings 
in  a  fine  dust  upon  any  plant 
over  which  it  Is  dusted.  It  kills  Currant  Worms. 

SLUG  SHOT  kills  Insects  as  sure  as  sugar 
sweetens  coffee. 

STjTTIt  SHOT  is  not  a  new  or  untried  prepa- 
^  w  ration.  Kills  Cabbage  Worms. 

as  a  compound  general  in- 
sectlcide  was  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  year  1880.  It  kills 
Rose  Slugs  and  Blight. 

SLTTfr  SHOT  kills  insects  that  prey  on 
vegetation,  and  drives  off  or 
kills  Cockroaches  and  Bed 
,  too,  besides  ficas  on  dogs  and  cats. 

was  used  on  the 
i  Bug  and  then  the  Cur¬ 
rant  Worm.  Then  on  Roses 
and  tlowers  generally.  Cabbage  was  saved  by  It. 
Beans.  Tomatoes.  Tobacco  and  Radishes  were 
treated.  Turnips  by  the  acre  were  protected  from 
the  tly.  Melons  from  the  cut-worm  and  Hy  beetles. 
Saved  the  Plums  from  the  curculio.  The  Quince 
covered  with  slugs  was  completely  cleaned.  The 
Apple  was  saved  from  the  Canker  worm.  Saved  the 
Elm  trees  from  being  destroyed  by  the  Elm  Tree 
beetle. 

SLTTfr  SHOT  went  Into  the  Jersey  Cran- 
u  o  berry  Bogs;  acre  alter  acre 

of  Cranberry  vines  from 
grasshoppers  were  saved. 

STiTTO-  SHOT  was  used  on  lousy  chickens, 
^  ua-lwa  on  calves  d0K8  ttUd  cattle. 

STJTG  SHOT  went  into  the  hands  of  com- 

OAJUVJ  merciaI  florists.  Hist  as  a 

sample,  lastly  by  the  barrel. 

GT.TTrL  SHOT  Hoes  what  Hellebore  will; 
^  ^  ^  whore  tobacco  Is  useful,  it  Is 

more  so;  if  sulphur  drives 
smothers  vermin,  so  does  this,  if  arsenical 


and 

preparations  kill  insects,  more  safely  can  this  be 
depended  on.  Try  it  carefully. 

STJTG  SHOT  has  been  used  with  safety  to 
^  man  and  beast  aud  fowls  for 

16  years.  Subject  to  exhaust¬ 
ive  criticism,  there  has  not  appeared  any  known 
cause  of  harm  in  its  use  to  either  man  or  woman, 
girl  or  boy,  horse  or  cow,  dog  or  cat,  calf  or  sheep, 
goose  or  turkey,  hen  or  pigeon,  hog  or  ox,  or  any 
other  quadruped  or  biped;  aud  it  has  been  used 
freely  to  destroy  lice  on  cattle,  cats,  dogs  and  fowls. 

OT.TTri  SHOT  is  l)ut  *>P  'R  5  and  10-pound 

°-LJUU  w  bags;  kegs,  125  pounds;  bar¬ 

rels,  235  pounds  in  bulk;  can¬ 
isters  with  perforatsd  top.'  Is  cheap  enough  for 
everybody  to  use,  and  is 


SOLD  BY  THE  SEED  DEALERS 

in  tbe  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  pamphlet  address 

B .  HAMMOND, 

Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  854  marks,  or  1054  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  30,  1896. 


Considerable  space  is  given  this  week  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  probable  value  of  cow  peas  in  the  North. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  grew  many  varieties  of  cow  peas  on 
its  Long  Island  farm  16  years  ago,  and  it  was  thus 
shown  that  several  kinds  may  be  grown  to  maturity 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York  City.  J.  H.  Hale  found 
the  cow  pea  so  valuable  in  his  Georgia  peach  orchard, 
that  he  determined  to  try  it  in  Connecticut.  He  has 
found  it  very  valuable  on  his  Northern  farms.  This 
is  one  of  the  plants  that  you  ought  to  try.  For  many 
purposes  at  the  South,  it  is  more  valuable  than  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  Our  information  this  week  comes  from 
Southern  men  who  formerly  lived  at  the  North. 

O 

In  an  accident  to  a  ferry  boat  in  New  York  harbor 
last  week,  two  horses  hitched  to  an  express  wagon, 
were  thrown  into  the  water.  Their  traces  were  cut 
and  they  swam  away  into  the  fog  side  by  side.  They 
kept  afloat  nearly  two  hours,  when  one  sank,  while 
the  other  was  rescued,  though  so  exhausted  that  he 
could  hardly  stand.  A  policeman  who  saw  them 
swimming  past  the  pier,  says  that  when  he  called  to 
them,  one  horse  looked  at  him  and  then  turned  and 
apparently  spoke  to  his  companion,  for  both  turned 
and  swam  wearily  up  to  the  pier.  They  displayed 
almost  human  intelligence  in  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
be  taken  out.  Surely  the  horse  is  man’s  noblest  brute 
friend. 

0 

Last  week,  we  gave  a  picture  of  an  old-time  settler’s 
home.  This  week,  by  way  of  contrast,  we  show  a 
modern  farmhouse — the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  Galaway 
of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  The  plain,  humble-looking 
building  shown  last  week,  without  shade  or  natural 
ornament,  was,  doubtless,  a  satisfactory  home  for  the 
farmer  who  built  it ;  but  it  seems  almost  as  bare  as  a 
prison  by  the  side  of  the  beautifully  shaded  home 
pictured  this  week.  There  are  great  possibilities  for 
adornment  in  the  average  farmhouse  front  yard. 
With  trees  and  shrubs,  a  few  flowers  grouped  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  a  brushful  of  paint  applied  in 
time,  a  farmer  can,  at  small  expense,  add  much  to  the 
appearance,  if  not  to  the  value,  of  his  farm. 

© 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  received  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture, 
relating  to  samples  of  imported  butter  analyzed  under 
direction  of  the  Board  from  May,  1895,  to  February, 
1896.  The  total  number  of  samples  analyzed  was  995, 
coming  from  12  different  countries.  Samples  from 
seven  of  these,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  adul¬ 
terated.  Of  these  Belgium  furnished  5  samples, 

1  adulterated  ;  Denmark,  182,  of  which  8  were 
adulterated  ;  Germany  154,  43  adulterated  ;  Hol¬ 
land  250,  66  adulterated  ;  Norway  and  Sweden  109, 

2  adulterated  ;  Russia,  49,  5  adulterated.  The  coun¬ 
tries  contributing  samples  among  which  no  adul¬ 
teration  was  found,  were,  Argentina,  4  samples ; 
Austria,  57  ;  Canada,  39  ;  France,  62  ;  New  Zealand, 
21  ;  United  States,  63.  The  showing  of  our  own 
country  is  certainly  a  very  encouraging  one.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  Germany  had  the  highest  percentage 
of  adulteration  of  any  country — about  28  per  cent ; 
this,  too,  from  a  country  that  has  made  the  biggest 
howl  of  any  foreign  country  over  the  alleged  adul¬ 
teration  and  unhealth  fulness  of  imported  food  articles, 
especially  those  from  the  United  States.  Next  to  this 
came  Holland,  a  country  long  noted  for  its  dairy 
products,  with  over  26  per  cent  of  its  samples  adulter¬ 
ated.  And  even  Denmark,  whose  butter  is  supposed, 
in  England,  to  equal  the  best,  furnished  several 
adulterated  samples.  The  Britisher  desires  pure 
butter,  and  this  test  will  show  him  that  such  a  thing 
is  made  in  this  country.  If  this  good  record  be  con¬ 


tinued,  our  butter  trade  may  be  largely  extended  in 
that  direction,  and  the  disastrous  gluts  of  the  past 
few  months  may  be  rendered  less  frequent  in  the 
future.  Suppose  there  had  been  no  legislation  against 
“  oleo”  in  this  country  !  How  many  of  these  samples 
would  have  been  ‘'pure”? 

© 

“Oh,  dear!  What  shall  I  do  if  this  dry  weather 
don’t  let  up  !  ” 

“You  might  mulch  your  ground  ;  that  will  keep  in 
moisture.” 

“  You  don’t  think  that  I  have  straw  enough  to 
cover  over  five  acres  of  potatoes,  and  ten  acres  of 
corn,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  Straw  is  good,  but,  perhaps,  no  better  than  forest 
leaves  or  bog  hay.  Any  of  them,  if  properly  put  on, 
will  help  wonderfully.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  I  am  so  big  a  fool  as  to  cart 
stuff  enough  to  mulch  15  acres?” 

“  I  mulch  my  ground.” 

“  What  with  ?  ” 

“  I  spread  an  inch  of  dry  soil  over  it.” 

“From  where  do  you  cart  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  cart  it  at  all.  I  make  it  on  the  ground  with 
a  good  harrow  or  cultivator.” 

“Oh!” 

© 

We  conclude  that  many  gardeners  are  irrigating 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  first  time  this  sea¬ 
son.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  strawberries, 
for  the  dry  weather  has  threatened  destruction  to  this 
crop.  The  tendency  has  been,  perhaps,  to  pour  on  too 
much  water,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  giving  a 
plant  too  much  drink.  The  Parker  Earle  strawberry, 
in  suitable  locations,  is  about  the  heaviest  bearer 
known.  The  usual  advice  has  been  to  give  it  all  the 
food  and  water  you  can  get  hold  of.  Mr.  James 
Nimon,  who  originated  the  berry,  has  this  to  say  in 
regard  to  irrigation  : 

I  would  advise  you  to  be  very  cautious  about  watering  your 
Parker  Earles  after  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  A  friend  in  western 
Texas  writes  me  that  he  spoiled  part  of  his  crop  by  overwatering. 
One  good  watering  a  week  will  be  found  sufficient. 

The  present  season  has  given  us  a  good  chance  to 
observe  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  growth  of  the 
roots  of  mulched  and  unmulched  strawberry  plants. 
It  is  claimed  that  mulching  induces  a  root  growth 
nearer  the  surface.  As  the  result  of  experiments  in 
California,  it  is  claimed  that  too  much  water  not  only 
makes  the  fruit  soft,  but  injures  the  quality  by 
increasing  the  acidity. 

© 

Four  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  oppose  the  passage  of  the  “Filled  Cheese” 
bill.  It  is  the  same  old  story  that  has  been  so  often 
fought  over  with  regard  to  “  oleo  ”  and  other  fraudu¬ 
lent  goods.  Such  men  undertake  to  prove  that  “filled” 
cheese  is  a  cheap  and  healthful  food,  and  that,  by 
prohibiting  its  manufacture,  Congress  strikes  a  blow 
at  the  rights  of  poor  men.  A  good  deal  of  such  oppo¬ 
sition  comes  from  those  who  claim  that  “filled” 
cheese  creates  a  market  for  cotton-seed  oil  or  tallow 
— though  they  are  not  usually  honest  enough  to  admit 
this.  The  absurdity  of  their  argument  is  shown  when 
we  understand  that  the  bill  before  Congress  does  not 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  this  bogus  cheese,  but 
simply  prevents  dealers  from  selling  it  for  the  real 
article.  It  saves  the  poor  man  from  being  swindled, 
for  he  may  still  buy  his  cheap  cheese  if  he  like,  know¬ 
ing  just  what  he  is  getting.  This  bill  is  still  in  danger. 
Any  bill  held  in  the  United  States  Congress,  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  for  no  one  can  tell  what  evil  influence  will  fall 
foul  of  it  there.  Every  dairyman  in  the  country  should 
write  to  the  Senators  from  his  State,  and  urge  them 
to  support  this  measure,  and  bring  it  to  a  vote  at  once. 

© 

In  sending  his  report  on  Crimson  clover,  a  Missouri 
subscriber  makes  this  statement : 

This  spring,  but  two  plants  were  alive,  a  cluster  of  about  a 
dozen  leaves  not  one-half  inch  high.  I  pulled  one  up,  and  never 
was  so  surprised ;  that  little,  runty  bunch  of  half-dead  leaves, 
about  as  big  as  a  half  dollar,  had  a  tap  root  nearly  eight  inches 
long,  and  half  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil. 

It  certainly  is  surprising  to  see  how  this  plant  grows 
when  it  once  gets  a  start.  The  R.  N.-Y.  claims  that 
when  one  can  obtain  a  fair  growth  before  winter  sets 
in,  he  will  obtain  a  profit  over  cost  of  labor  and  seed, 
even  though  every  plant  die  before  spring.  Another 
point  about  this  clover  is  brought  out  in  this  note  from 
a  Massachusetts  man  : 

Mr.  Agee  is  right  about  Crimson  clover.  Three  years  ago,  one 
of  my  neighbors  sowed  a  few  pounds  of  seed  on  the  most  barren 
spot  on  his  premises,  saying  that,  if  it  grows  there,  it  would  grow 
anywhere.  He  was  right;  the  plants  made  a  feeble  growth  and, 
finally,  succumbed.  He  never  sowed  any  more.  When  people 
will  recognize  that  plants  need  food  as  well  as  humans  and  ani¬ 
mals,  we  shall  not  hear  of  so  many  failures. 

Buckwheat  has  been  called  the  goat  among  cultivated 
plants,  because  it  seems  to  be  able  to  live  on  the 
coarsest  and  hardest  food.  Rye  or  cow  peas  will  also 
grow  on  very  poor  land.  Clover,  however,  needs  bet¬ 


ter  care,  and  will  richly  repay  it.  The  way  to  make 
a  scrub  is  to  turn  the  little  calf  out  in  the  fly  pasture 
to  live  on  dead  grass,  air  and  poor  water.  Give  both 
clover  and  calf  a  fair  chance  ! 

© 

Every  year,  some  one  starts  in  to  make  money  by 
offering  a  bait  to  the  dairymen  who  want  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing.  It  is  usually  in  the  line  of 
a  substance  or  process  that  will  increase  the  amount 
of  butter  that  may  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk. 
Recently,  an  advertisement  of  such  a  process  appeared 
in  the  New  York  papers.  A  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
answered  it,  and  received  a  letter  from  Philadelphia 
from  which  the  following  is  a  quotation  : 

The  reason  I  am  desirous  of  interesting  an  active  person  for  a 
half  interest  in  this  business,  is  on  account  of  my  own  business 
occupying  really  more  time  than  I  have  to  devote  to  it.  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  such  a  slow  town,  I  decided  to  advertise  in  New  York  City, 
knowing  that  I  would  be  apt  to  find  some  energetic  person  who 
would  have  the  “  get  up  ”  and  “  go  ”  about  him  sufficient  to  push 
this  business  to  a  successful  issue.  The  article  that  I  have  is  very 
valuable,  and  is  the  accidental  discovery  of  an  amateur  chemist. 
There  is  nothing  harmful  about  the  preparation  whatever,  and 
it  will  do  all  that  I  claim  for  it,  namely,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  30 
cents,  it  will  increase  the  yield  of  butter  at  least  25  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  more.  I  am  willing  to  guarantee  that  from  100  pounds 
of  butter  as  now  made,  by  the  use  of  my  process  I  can  enlarge  it 
to  125  pounds,  with  only  the  cost  of  30  cents  additional.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  show  you  the  process  if  you  can  find  it  convenient 
to  make  a  trip  here,  and  if  not  satisfactory  to  you,  I  will  refund 
you  the  amount  of  your  expenses  coming  and  going,  including 
hotel. 

Now,  the  only  way  in  which  100  pounds  of  butter  can 
be  “  enlarged  ”  to  125  in  churning,  is  to  add  some  sub¬ 
stance  like  alum  or  rennet  that  will  coagulate  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cheesy  matter  in  the  milk,  so  that  it  will 
collect  with  the  particles  of  butter  fat.  The  so-called 
“  butter  ”  will  be  20  per  cent  cheese  and  in  one  sense 
as  much  of  a  fraud  as  is  oleomargarine.  Such  “butter” 
would  be  quickly  detected  by  those  who  buy  it,  and 
in  the  end,  such  a  process  would  ruin  any  dairyman 
who  employed  it.  It  would  serve  him  right,  too,  if  he 
really  tried  to  sell  such  stuff  for  real  butter. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Mark  this  poor  pumpkin  seed— its  start  is  small, 

Just  tiny  leaflets  breaking  through  the  ground ; 

Yet  see  the  vines  before  the  frosts  of  fall. 

Grow  till  they  hide  the  field  for  rods  around  ! 

But  if  you’d  feed  the  plant  and  give  it  drink. 

Back  to  the  little  hill  you  still  must  go — 

The  vine  is  only  a  connecting  link 
To  carry  food  out  where  the  pumpkins  grow. 

With  due  respect  for  you,  my  worthy  friend, 

Your  life  is  like  a  rampant  pumpkin  vine; 

In  babyhood,  you  start  and  feebly  send 
Small  leaflets  out— too  weak  to  run  or  twine, 

Until,  well  nurtured  by  a  mother’s  care 
And  true  home  influence,  you  run  at  will, 

And  send  your  searching  fingers  every  where  ! 

Yet  the  headquarters  of  your  life  must  still 
Be  at  the  starting  point — the  roots  that  cling 
To  the  old  home  will  influence  each  day, 

And  from  the  dust  of  memory,  will  bring 
A  balm  or  curse  that  ever  more  will  stay  ! 

What  do  you  curb  impatience  with  ? 

Get  ready  for  another  short  hay  crop. 

The  nostrils  are  the  proper  lung  holes. 

Pinch  off  every  bud  on  spring-set  strawberries. 

Michigan  is  about  “done”  as  a  lumbering  State. 

Stocking  the  garden  with  a  hose  is  in  order  just  now. 

Just  as  it  was  last  year  !  The  latest  Crimson  clover  reports  are 
the  best. 

Don’t  sing  “  Home,  Sweet  Home  !  ”  in  a  bearytone  voice  !  Stop 
growling  ! 

Nothing  so  constant  and  exact  in  value  the  world  over,  as 
“  human  nature.” 

We  want  10  poles  of  Lima  beans  for  each  member  of  the  family 
in  the  home  garden. 

Maybe,  if  you  make  Saturday  a  half  holiday,  Sunday  will  come 
nearer  being  a  whole  holy  day. 

Seed  that  is  planted  in  soil  that  is  lumpy,  will  surely  make 
plants  that  are  laggard  and  grumpy. 

A  hen  has  little  or  no  saliva  in  her  mouth.  That  is  one  reason 
why  dry  ground  grain  is  not  to  her  taste. 

The  White  grub  is  a  horrid  thing,  he  makes  your  feelings  ache 
—and  yet,  for  Mrs.  Leghorn  Hen,  he  beats  a  sirloin  steak. 

You  build  a  house  with  saw  and  hammer,  but  if  it  be  your  best 
desire  to  build  a  dairy  herd,  you  clamor,  not  for  a  saw,  but 
purebred  sire. 

If  we  can’t  make  laws  to  prevent  people  from  making  fools  of 
themselves,  let’s,  at  least,  have  laws  to  stop  them  from  making 
fools  of  others. 

The  Lincoln  sheep  ought  to  be  popular  with  Americans,  but 
there  are  few  of  them  outside  of  England.  They  thrive  best  on 
low  or  marshy  land. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  large  tree  is  capable  of  finding 
a  water  supply,  however  dry  the  surface  may  be.  Prof.  Crozier 
has  found  Beech  trees  that  have  actually  been  killed  by  drought. 

A  “lazy  man’s  method”  of  growing  strawberries  is  to  bore  a 
hole  in  a  wide  board,  and  let  the  plant  grow  up  through  the  hole. 
The  board  shades  the  ground,  conserves  moisture  and  kills 
weeds. 

The  drought  extends  everywhere.  Even  in  Cuba,  the  “  rainy 
season”  seems  to  be  late— to  the  disgust  of  the  Cubans  who  find 
fever  more  dangerous  than  dynamite,  and  easier  to  import  than 
cartridges. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes  advances  the  theory  that  roup  in  poultry  is 
not  unlike  whooping  cough  in  the  way  that  it  affects  poultry.  It 
is  worse  among  young  fowls.  Older  birds,  particularly  those  that 
have  had  the  disease,  are  less  susceptible  to  it. 
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CO W  PEAS  AT  THE  NORTH. 

HOW  A  MARYLANDER  WOULD  GROW  THEM. 

You  ask  :  “  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  to  move 
from  100  to  200  miles  north,  and  were  desirous  of  cul¬ 
tivating  the  cow  pea,  either  for  forage  or  for  green 
manure  ?  ”  If  I  were  geographically  and  mentally 
situated  as  above,  I  would  prepare  the  soil  the  same 
as  for  corn,  and  as  early  as  danger  from  frosts  was 
past,  would  sow  with  a  grain  drill,  2  or  2^  bushels  of 
the  cow  peas  to  the  acre.  If  the  land  were  too  poor 
to  insure  a  fair  growth  of  vine  without  it,  I  would 
drill  in  with  the  peas  200  or  300  pounds  of  commercial 
fertilizer  to  the  acre,  something  containing  a  fair  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  give  vigor  to  the  vines. 
When  the  first  pods  began  to  mature,  the  vines  would 
be  turned  under  and  the  ground  rolled  ;  this  could  all 
be  accomplished  in  time  to  seed  the  land  to  wheat.  If 
the  vines  were  intended  for  forage,  I  would  cut  be¬ 
fore  the  pods  began  to  mature.  I  have  used  quite  a 
good  many  peas  tor  turning  under,  and  turning  under 
a  week  too  soon  draws  the  line  between  profit  and 
no  profit  in  the  operation.  I  rate  the  pea  third  as  to 
value  for  turning  under  here — first,  Red  clover  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  Crimson  clover,  and  third,  cow  peas. 

Maryland.  J.  w.  kerr. 

Why  the  Cow  Pea  is  Valuable. 

The  southern  cow  pea,  which  is  truly  a  bean,  is 
worthy  of  trial  in  the  latitude  of  the  Middle  States. 
Varieties  are  as  numerous  as  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and 
only  quick-growing  varieties  should  be  tried.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  Black  pea  is  the  best,  as  it  will  mature  in  60 
to  90  days,  with  hot  weather  and  a  warm  soil.  One 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is  sufficient,  and  may  be  put 
in  with  a  wheat  drill,  all  spouts  open,  or  with  any 
other  drill  in  rows  as  close  as  can  be  worked  with  a 
narrow  cultivator.  One  or  two  workings  are  suffi¬ 
cient.  A  little  rock  and  potash  are  the  correct  ferti¬ 
lizer,  though  any  honest  goods  will  do.  Planting  must 
not  be  done  till  the  weather  is  settled,  and  the  ground 
thoroughly  warm  and  not  too  wet,  as  they  easily  rot. 

In  the  latitude  named,  the  cow  pea  cannot  be  used 
as  a  catch  crop  in  corn  as  at  the  South,  and  experi¬ 
ment  only  can  determine  whether  it  would  mature 
sufficiently  to  be  plowed  under  for  wheat.  Doubtless 
it  would  be  better  to  take  the  crop  off  for  hay  or 
ensilage.  It  is  very  valuable  to  mix  with  corn  in 
alternate  loads  for  the  silo,  as  this  mixture  gives 
nearly  a  balanced  ration,  and  obviates  the  disagree¬ 
able  necessity  of  purchasing  much  costly  muscle- 
makers  in  bran,  oil  meal,  etc.  There  is  plenty  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  support  of  this  claim  ;  my  own  feeders  are 
very  positive  about  it.  On  poor,  thin  soils,  especially 
in  orchards,  it  proves  to  be  a  good  practice  to  allow 
the  crop  to  die  where  grown,  and  lie  there  till  spring, 
when  it  readily  goes  under  with  the  plow.  The 
improvement  thus  given  to  orchards  is  quite  marked. 

By  all  means,  try  the  cow  peas,  but  go  slow.  Many 
seedsmen  handle  this  seed,  but  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  it  may  be  bought  in  Norfolk  and  other  places 
down  to  65  cents  per  bushel.  On  a  farm  fertile  and 
heavily  stocked,  corn  will  furnish  more  bulk  and 
weight  of  ensilage  and  fodder  than  any  other  plant, 
fertilizers  and  the  muscle-making  foods  will  do  the 
rest.  If  land  is  cheap,  thin  and  plentiful,  as  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  with  such  soils,  we  can  afford  to  plant 
the  cow  pea,  give  it  the  entire  growing  season,  har¬ 
vesting  less  in  quantity,  perhaps,  as  much  in  value, 
and  leaving  the  land  much  improved  by  the  nitrogen 
trapped  and  the  rock  and  potash  added.  We  have 
summer  this  year  without  the  intervening  spring,  so 
it  grows  already  late  for  the  northern  farmer  to  try 
this  crop  this  year,  unless  he  know  where  to  get  seed 
quickly.  E.  H.  BANCROFT. 

Delaware. 

Broadcasted  and  Fed  to  Swine. 

Up  to  about  45  degrees,  or  even  further  north, 
wherever  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  summer  can 
boast  of  warm  nights,  I  would  expect  successfully  to 
grow  some  varieties  of  this  valuable  legume,  the  cow 
pea.  Where  soil  improvement,  or  forage  is  desired, 
it  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  rather  thick  in  order  to  secure 
uniform  distribution  of  roots  in  the  soil,  and  to  grow 
many  fine  stems  rather  than  fewer  coarse  ones.  The 
cow  pea  is  a  child  of  the  sun  and  loves  warmth,  so  it 
should  be  planted  or  sown  only  after  the  summer 
temperature  has  risen  to  a  point  which  insures  warm 
nights,  and  continuously  favorable  weather  for 
growth.  The  further  north  or  the  later  the  planting, 
the  earlier  maturing  variety  will  be  desired,  and  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  Whip-poor-will. 

After  preparing  the  ground  moderately  well,  sow 
broadcast  a  quantity  of  beans  according  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil,  from  1  to  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
Once  sown  no  more  care  is  needed  until  the  crop  is  to 
be  harvested.  One  of  the  ways  it  is  cheaply  done,  is 
to  turn  the  stock  in  on  it  here  in  the  South,  and  this 
is  the  usual  way  to  fatten  swine.  Pea  pods  are  hand 
picked  until  seed  enough  for  winter  use  and  next 
year’s  sowing  is  secured.  Then  the  crop  is  given  over 


to  the  swine,  and  even  the  razorback  takes  on  fat 
enough  to  look  a  pretty  respectable  porker  when  the 
crop  is  good  and  the  area  large. 

The  vines  may  be  mown  with  a  machine  and  fed 
green,  or  made  into  hay  with  more  care  given  to  this 
process.  Broad-leaved  plants  are  rather  hard  to  cure 
as  hay,  and  need  time  and  special  attention.  In  this 
section,  it  is  common  to  stack  the  wilted  vines  in 
thin,  small  stacks,  and  let  them  stand  until  cured, 
then  house  when  damp  enough  to  be  moved  without 
breaking  and  losing  the  leaves. 

For  soil  improvement,  the  vines  are  turned  under 
as  would  be  any  other  green  crop  in  the  locality  where 
grown.  Owing  to  so  much  heat,  and  very  rapid 
changes,  it  is  best  not  to  plow  in  much  green  matter 
here  in  the  South,  but  to  wait  until  near  the  mature 
growth  when  there  is  little  green  matter,  and  also 
when  the  really  valuable  plant  food  has  increased  to 
the  maximum  amount  in  the  crop.  It  may  be  well 
for  the  grower  in  higher  latitudes  to  observe  this  for 
the  latter  season,  even  though  the  former  has  no  in¬ 
fluence. 

It  is  common  to  apply  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
with  the  cow  pea  to  help  it,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the 
next  crop  with  these  ash  foods  which  the  pea  cannot 
manufacture.  For  heavy  growth  of  green  vines,  the 
Wonderful  or  Unknown  pea  is  recommended.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  which  are 
valuable,  but  all  are  well  within  the  two  named 
above.  Whip-poor-will  is  the  one  requiring  the  short¬ 
est  season  for  maturity,  and  the  Wonderful  will  grow 
longest  and  produce  most  vines,  frank  e.  emery. 

North  Carolina. 

Get  Acquainted  With  Mrs.  Cow  Pea. 

I  have  had  faith  that  Crimson  clover  would  succeed 
as  far  north  as  central  New  York.  I  made  some 
trials  of  it — through  friends — still  farther  north,  but 
can  chronicle  no  successes.  I  think  that  the  why  is 
plain,  and  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  grow  beneath 
the  snow  covering,  and  is  smothered  by  its  own 
growth.  It  is  found  to  be  so  here,  if  a  dense  crust 
forms  on  the  snow.  I  am  sorry  that  northern  farmers 
lose  the  usefulness  of  this  grand  plant.  Moral  :  Move 
to  the  kindly  soil  of  Delaware,  where  the  Crimson 
clover  drinks  in  free  nitrogen,  and  the  farmer 
breathes  balmy  breezes  from  the  great  bays  east  and 
west  of  him. 

More  than  one  plant  is  known,  however,  capable  of 
doing  the  same  work  as  Crimson  clover.  None  is 
known  that  could  be  called  a  stolen  crop,  or  that  has 
all  its  advantages  ;  but  for  a  forage  crop,  and  for 
green  manuring,  the  southern  cow  pea  takes  second 
rank  only  when  compared  with  Crimson  clover,  even 
here.  Some  trials  made  with  cow  peas  in  northern 
New  York  were  reported  failures.  Failures  happen 
here,  and  sometimes,  from  the  same  reason,  “  did  not 
come  up.”  The  cause,  usually,  is  cold,  or  excessive 
wet.  The  cow  pea  is  a  bean,  must  be  treated  as  care¬ 
fully  as  a  Lima,  and  planted  not  on  top  of  cold,  wet, 
lumpy  earth,  but  at  least  two  inches  deep  in  warm, 
mellow  soil,  and  not  until  reasonably  sure  of  con¬ 
tinued  sunshine.  If  I  lived  in  central  New  Y"ork,  or 
even  farther  north,  I  would  grow  black  cow  peas  ;  at 
least,  I  would  plant  them  in  drills  16  to  20  inches 
apart,  and  cultivate  them  once  or  twice  (though  I 
might  have  to  send  to  Delaware  for  a  mule  and  a 
darkey  to  do  the  cultivating).  When  the  plants  were 
large  enough,  I  would  cut  and  feed  green  to  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs  ;  doubtless,  also,  the  festive  goat 
would  prefer  them  to  tomato  can  wrappers,  but  that 
point  I  have  not  proved,  as  “we  had  our  goat”  before 
cow  pea  day.  1  would  like  to  plant  enough  so  that 
when  the  first  formed  pods  were  two-thirds  yellow,  I 
could  cut  some  for  hay  and  mainly  cure  in  the  wind¬ 
row  or  cut  into  the  silo,  and  perhaps,  to  balance  the 
ration,  mix  with  corn  ensilage  in  the  silo.  The  crop 
safely  housed,  I  would  rest  sure  that  the  horses  and 
cattle  would  eat  it  greedily  and  thrive.  The  hogs 
root,  and  the  chickens  scratch  for  any  seed  thrown 
out  where  they  can  get  it. 

For  green  manuring,  I  would  wait  until  the  vines 
were  ripe  before  turning  under.  If  the  land  were  not 
to  be  used  until  the  following  spring,  I  would  wait 
until  then  before  turning  under ;  here  I  would  turn 
them  under  in  the  fall,  and  sow  rye,  or  if  time 
enough,  Crimson  clover.  I  would  keep  a  growing  crop 
on  the  land,  if  possible  ;  the  next  best  would  be  a 
dead  crop  mulching  the  soil.  I  would  fertilize  cow 
peas  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  one  or  both,  as 
the  soil  needed.  If  I  wanted  nitrogen  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop,  I  would  fertilize  the  cow  peas,  as  stated 
above,  and  they  would  furnish  the  nitrogen  needed 
for  almost  any  crop.  Nature  is  at  work  for  the  farmer; 
he  already  knows  how  to  utilize  that  work,  in  part, 
and  will  know  more.  When  the  northern  farmer 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  ready,  open-handed 
and  genial  manners  of  the  southern  cow  peas,  he  will 
rejoice  in  the  acquisition.  s.  h.  derby. 

Delaware. 


ALL  SORTS. 

Questions  About  Apple  Trees. 

R.  S.  K.,  North  Brookfield,  N.  Y.— 1.  Are  the  Wagener,  Wal- 
bridge  and  Pewaukee  apple  trees  desirable  for  central  New  York? 
2.  Will  green  cow  manure  hurt  young  trees?  If  so,  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  use  ?  3.  What  hardy  and  desirable  varieties  of  sweet 
apples  will  keep  until  spring? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Wagener  is  a  popular  winter  apple 
where  it  does  well.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
do  well  in  western  or  central  New  York.  The  Wal- 
bridge  and  Pewaukee  are  newer  apples,  and  1  cannot 
say  much  about  them.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
they  are  growing  much  in  popularity,  and  would  not 
advise  planting  them  except  to  test  them.  2.  Fresh 
cow  manure  will  not  harm  trees  if  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  plowed  or  harrowed  in. 
If  plowed  in,  be  careful  not  to  plow  the  roots.  There 
is  no  better  fertilizer  for  the  orchard  than  a  good 
mixture  of  muriate  of  potash,  fine  bone  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  say,  for  a  ton,  800  pounds  of  bone,  800  of 
muriate  of  potash,  and  400  of  nitrate  of  soda,  well 
mixed  ;  use  1,500  pounds  per  acre.  3.  Lady  Sweet. 
The  tree  is  not  a  strong  grower,  but  is  a  good  bearer, 
and  a  fine  late  winter  apple.  edwin  hoyt. 

Sunflowers  as  Stock  Food. 

A.  M.,  Prince  Edward  Island. — Why  may  not  crushed  sunflower 
seeds  be  used  with  skim-milk  to  feed  calves  ?  Bran  and  oil  meals 
are  so  expensive  here  that  they  are  out  of  reach  for  extensive 
feeding.  Peas  and  sunflowers  can  be  grown  profitably. 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  cases  of  crushed  sunflower  seed 
being  used  in  this  country.  Klein,  in  Milch  Zeitung, 
1892,  pages  673  to  677,  reports  that  sunflower-seed 
cake  was  at  that  time  extensively  used  in  Denmark. 
A  comparative  trial  with  linseed  cake  was  made  with 
four  cows,  lasting  from  February  22  to  April  12.  The 
sunflower-seed  cake  was  found  to  contain  :  muscle- 
makers,  36.73  ;  fat-formers,  20  60  and  pure  fat,  13.94. 
Comparing  this  with  the  average  analysis  of  linseed 
cake,  which  it  most  resembles  in  its  effects  upon  the 
animal  and  its  products,  we  find  it  containing  a  little 
more  protein  and  considerably  more  fat  than  does  the 
latter  product.  A  summary  of  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  showed  that  the  addition  of  sunflower-seedcake 
to  a  basal  ration  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  6.5,  was 
accompanied  by  increased  milk  yield  of  each  cow. 
The  sunflower-seed  cake  was  thought  to  be  fully  as 
effective  as  linseed  cake,  but  had  no  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  milk  or  live  weight  of  the  animal ;  neither 
was  there  financial  advantage  from  the  addition  of 
either  sunflower-seed  cake  or  linseed  cake  to  the  basal 
ration  used.  An  additional  quart  of  milk  produced 
by  one  pound  of  the  sunflower-seed  cake  cost  about 
3%  cents. 

I  presume  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson,  of  the  Ottawa  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  so-called  “  Robertson 
Mixture  ensilage,”  composed  of  10  parts  corn,  three 
parts  horse  beans  (whole  plant)  and  from  1  to  IX  part 
sunflower  heads.  We  have  fed  this  mixture  for  two 
years  past,  and  found,  on  the  whole,  that  similar 
weights  of  dry  matter  produced  more  milk  and  butter 
when  the  Robertson  Mixture  was  fed  than  when  corn 
ensilage  was  fed  ;  yet,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  this 
region  of  growing  horse  beans  successfully,  we  have 
not  felt  like  recommending  it  as  a  profitable  ensilage 
to  make.  Shaw  and  Zavitz  note  in  the  Ontario  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  report  for  1892,  that  the  sunflowers 
fed  a  cow  were  eaten  readily,  but  when  fed  in  large 
quantities,  caused  purging.  The  milk  was  of  good 
flavor  and  kept  well.  I  would  say  that  there  might 
be  some  danger  from  the  use  of  this  material  with 
milk  in  feeding  calves  on  account  of  the  purgative 
effect.  I  do  not  know,  however,  whether  this  would 
be  greater  or  less  than  would  be  caused  by  a  similar 
quantity  of  oil  meal.  Joseph  l.  hills. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

When  any  of  our  fruit-growing  friends  visit  Niagara  Falls  and 
have  an  hour  to  spare,  they  should  visit  the  well-kept  Niagara 
Falls  Nurseries  of  E.  Morden.  They  are  situated  on  the  Canada 
side,  near  the  Lundy  Lane  battle  ground. 

That  Fulcrum  spading  fork  seems  to  be  a  valuable  implement. 
The  point  about  it  seems  to  be  that  the  fulcrum  turns  the  ground 
over  completely,  and  affords  such  a  leverage  that  the  work  is 
comparatively  easy.  A  short,  pronged  fork  for  cultivating  and 
uprooting  weeds,  is  built  on  the  same  principle.  Both  these 
implements  are  time  and  labor  savers.  The  Fulcrum  Mfg.  Co., 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  will  send  full  description  on  application. 

The  practice  of  dipping  is  becoming  very  common  among 
American  shepherds,  and  deservedly  so,  for  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  The  Cooper  sheep  dip 
appears  to  be  the  favorite,  and,  certainly,  the  evidence  produced 
from  hundreds  of  patrons,  is  very  convincing  as  to  its  merits.  The 
makers  claim,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  evidence  of  practi¬ 
cal  experiment,  that  their  dip,  in  addition  to  being  a  certain 
eradicator  of  all  insect  and  parasitic  life,  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  fleece. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  best  far  m  in  the  world  is  at  Longbeach, 
New  Zealand,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Grigg,  and  is  known  as  the 
Longbeach  estate.  It  has  come  into  special  prominence  in  the 
United  States  just  now,  because,  as  reported  by  a  local  paper, 
Mr.  Grigg  has  recently  had  70  McCormick  reapers  and  mowers  at 
work  at  one  time,  and  the  manufacturers,  the  McCormick  Har¬ 
vester  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  advertised  the  fact  quite  extens¬ 
ively  in  this  country.  While  it  is  a  good  point  in  favor  of  a 
machine,  that  so  large  an  operator  as  Mr.  Grigg  selects  it  for  a 
foreign  country,  where  satisfactory  work  and  freedom  from 
breakage  are  important  factors,  the  McCormick  machines  need 
not  go  so  far  from  home  for  indorsement.  The  machines  have  a 
wide  reputation  in  this  country,  which  has  been  justly  earned  by 
years  of  painstaking  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  produce  the  best,  and  nothing  but  the  best. 


as  shown.  It  should  be  within  two 
inches  of  the  ceiling,  is  attached  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  wall  by  “collars” 
screwed  to  the  wall,  and  to  the  ceiling 
it  is  attached  at  the  two  bends  in  the 
rod.  It  can  be  attached  here  by  stout 
wire  and  a  couple  of  stout  screw  eyes. 
Let  the  fastenings  all  be  secure,  so 
that  the  rod  cannot  pull  out  and  fall 
upon  the  bed. 

To  this  rod,  on  the  sides  and  end  of 
the  bed,  are  gathered  curtains  of  mos¬ 
quito  netting  or  other  filmy  material, 
the  top  being  allowed  to  project  above 
the  rod  to  touch  the  ceiling.  It  may  be 
stiffened  a  little  with  starch,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  curtains  should  not  be  so 
thick  that  air  cannot  readily  pass 
through  them.  w.  D. 


such  hard  manual  labor  of  cutting  the 
lawn.  Many  people  must  do  it  by  hand; 
but  the  machines  ought  to  be  lighter 
than  any  I  have  yet  seen.  Grass  grows 
so  quickly  just  now,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  inviting  about  a  home  than  a  well- 
kept  lawn,  be  it  ever  so  small,  while  a 
weedy,  ill -kept  piece  of  grass,  seems  a 
slur  on  the  occupants  of  the  house. 

Hardy  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  In  this 
severe  climate,  we  delight  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  Magnolia  stellata  that 
gives  us  30  to  40  blooms.  It  is  a  dwarf, 
and  has  a  winter  protection  of  a  boarded 
shelter  made  for  it.  But  we  felt  amply 
repaid  when  we  could  see  its  beauties 
from  the  kitchen  window,  Annie  l.  jack. 


THE  HIRED  MAN  IN  THE  HOME. 


We  wish  to  thank  those  who  have 
responded  to  our  request  for  directions 
for  making  pot  cheese.  The  answers 
have  been  prompt,  and  careful  attention 
has  been  given  to  details,  which  makes 
the  information  just  what  is  desired. 

* 

Children'  will  put  their  feet  on  the 
rounds  of  the  chairs,  scratching  them 
and  making  them  unsightly.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  to  avoid  it  with  the 
ordinary  chair,  but  chairs  are  now  made 
without  any  rounds  in  front  near  the 
bottom.  This  solves  the  problem. 

* 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
for  the  outdoor  window  garden,  which 
is  all  that  the  tenement  dweller  can 
have,  the  flower  peddler  may  be  seen, 
his  wagon,  filled  with  an  assortment  of 
plants,  slowly  wending  its  way  along 
the  dusty  streets.  As  it  pauses,  here  and 
there,  the  bright  array  of  blossoms 
makes  a  more  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  the  buyers  than  any  words  of 
the  peddler.  The  prices  range  from  5  to 
25  cents,  including  pots,  and  the  routes 
taken  by  some  of  the  wagons  indicate 
that  purchasers  are  found  in  very  poor 
districts. 

* 

A  woman  was  burned  to  death  the 
other  day  by  pouring  kerosene  on  a 
lighted  gas  stove.  A  family  was  burned 
out  of  house  and  home  through  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  naphtha  used  in  cleaning  in  a 
room  where  there  was  tire.  Similar 
cases  occur  frequently.  Ignorance  must 
pay  the  penalty  every  time.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  wonderful  inventions, 
and  handling  things  whose  creation  re¬ 
quired  great  intelligence.  We  cannot 
afford  to  remain  as  ignorant  as  were  the 
people  of  past  generations  who  had  much 
simpler  conditions  to  deal  with.  The 
“good  old  times”  were  suited  to  the 
people.  Nowadays,  we  must  exert  our¬ 
selves  and  suit  ourselves  to  the  times. 


UNCLE  SILAS’S  OPINION  OF  THE 
NEW  WOMAN. 

LL  this  talk  about  new  wimin, 
makes  me  tired,”  said  Uncle 
Silas  Perkins,  dropping  into  an  easy  chair 
on  our  shady  porch  the  other  morning. 
May  paused  in  her  work  of  shelling  beans 
for  dinner,  to  pass  him  a  big  palm-leaf 
fan.  “  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  May,”  he 
ejaculated,  taking  off  his  straw  hat  and 
wiping  his  forehead  with  a  big,  red  ban¬ 
danna.  “  Nice  beans  ye’ve  got  there. 
Gardin  doin’  well  this  hot  weather  ?  ” 

“  Very  well,  thank  you,”  I  answered, 
steadfastly  refusing  to  meet  May’s 
twinkling  eyes.  “I  think  we’ve  never 
had  a  better  garden.” 

“  That’s  good,”  he  rejoined,  heartily. 
“  Wall,  I  been  up  to  the  postoffice,  and 
thought  I’d  git  your  mail ;  but  there 
wa’n’t  none  fur  ye.” 

“  I  got  ahead  of  you,  Uncle  Silas,  for  I 
went  up  early  this  morning  and  got 
ours.” 

“Did  ye?  Wall,  I  gut  a  letter  from 
Tom.  All  well  down  there.  Ye  knew 
I’d  been  down  there  visitin’,  didn’t  ye  ?  ’’ 
he  asked,  sharply,  peering  over  his  big 
spectacles  at  me,  anxious  lest  an  event 
of  so  much  importance  to  him  should 
seem  of  no  account  to  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

“Oh,  yes,”  I  hastened  to  assure  him  ; 
“  and  we  hoped  that  you  were  having  a 
delightful  visit  there.” 

“  Wal,  I  was.”  He  was  mollified  by 
my  prompt  assurance,  and  beamed  again. 
“  Ye  know  some  folks  think  that  Tom 
made  a  mistake  when  he  married  ;  but  I 
tell  you,  his  wife’s  smart.  Ef  she’s  what 
they  call  a  new  woman,  I  wish  there’s 
more  of  ’em,  yes,  I  do  !  ”  he  affirmed,  set¬ 
tling  back  in  his  chair  and  fanning  him¬ 
self  vigorously. 


May  glanced  up  with  a  satisfied  smile. 
At  last,  Uncle  Silas  had  got  back  to  his 
starting  point.  He  was  just  as  good  a 
neighbor  as  any  one  could  have,  but  he 
was  peculiar.  Just  now,  he  knew  that  we 
were  anxious  for  his  opinion  of  Tom’s 
city- bred, college  educated,  young  second 
wife,  and  he  took  delight  in  prolonging 
our  suspense.  We  were  familiar  with 
his  ways,  so  we  waited  in  silence. 

“  Why  !  ”  he  went  on,  when  he  thought 
the  pause  had  lasted  long  enough,  “  I 
sat  therein  her  kitchen  one  mornin’,  and 
she  was  flyin’  around  there  in  great 
shape.  Bakin’  day,  it  was,  and  that  four- 
year-old  of  Nancy’s,  was  underfoot 
askin’  questions  stiddy  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  a  minute.  Marthy  warn’t 
flustered  a  mite.  She  answered  that 
young  one’s  questions,  and  washed  dishes 
and  baked  cookies,  and  threw  a  chipper 
remark  at  me  often  enough  so  I  didn’t 
feel  lonesome,  and  dashed  down  a  lot  o’ 
pot-hooks  on  a  bit  o’  paper,  all  at  once. 
How  she  did  it  I  do’no.  She  never  for¬ 
got  to  turn  them  cookies  jest  at  the  right 
rninit’,  either,  and  when  she  took  ’em 
out  o’  the  oven,  they  were  browned  jest 
as  even,  and,  land  sakes  !  they’d  melt  in 
yer  mouth  !  I  know,  fer  I  sampled  ’em. 
Aint  a  man  in  this  township  would  a’ 
kep’  them  things  goin’,  and  most  wimin 
would  a  burnt  up  them  cookies  or  got 
nervous  or  mad  at  the  child  or  me  for 


settin’  around  in  the  way  ;  but  Marthy 
didn’t,  and  them  pot-hooks  o’  hern — I 
forgit  what  she  called  ’em,”  scratching 
his  head  meditatively. 

“  Shorthand,  may  be,”  I  suggested. 

“P’raps.  Guess ’twould  be  longhand 
enough  for  me  before  I’d  make  it  out,” 
chuckled  the  old  man.  “  Any  way,  she 
got  $20  for  ’em  after  she’d  written  ’em 
over  on  her  typewriter.  Twenty  dollars  ! 
It’s  a  pile  o’  money.  I’ve  worked  many 
a  month  for  less.  Tom’s  mighty  proud 
of  her,  and  well  he  may  be.  She’s  only 
a  mite  of  a  thing,  don’t  weigh  over  a 
hundred,  and  young,  too  !  Why,  I  don’t 
believe  she’s  a  day  over  25  !  She’s  got 
yaller  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  and  she  can 
fly  around  like  all  possessed.  They’ve 
got  hot  and  cold  water  fixed  so  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  turn  a  spigot  at  the  sink. 
It  makes  things  real  handy,  but  farmin’ 
folks  in  my  day  didn’t  look  to  have  no 
such  arrangements.  I  was  afraid  Tom 
was  spendin’  his  money  too  free ;  but 
when  I  kinder  hinted  suthin’  o’  the  kind 
one  day,  he  said  Marthy  paid  for  them 
fixin’s.  She  believes  in  havin’  things  to 
make  her  work  easy,  so  she  needn’t 
have  a  gal  botherin’  around  all  the 
time.”  GILLETTE  M.  KIRKE. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  MOSQUITO  GUARD. 

N  many  country  homes,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  mosquitoes  out  of 
the  house  in  summer.  They  will  find  a 
way  to  get  in  despite  screen  doors  and 
windows.  Where  screen  doors  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  opened  and  shut,  their  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  insect  pests  of  sum¬ 
mer  becomes  slight.  To  get  undisturbed 
sleep  at  night,  therefore,  requires  a 
guard  for  the  bed. 

An  easily  arranged  protection  is  shown 
at  Fig.  120.  A  light  rod,  inclosing  on 
three  sides  a  rectangle  as  large  as  the 
bed,  is  fastened  to  the  wall  and  ceiling 


FROM  THE  KITCHEN  WINDOWS. 

E  have  eaten  our  spring  lettuce 
and  radishes,  have  inhaled  the 
perfume  of  our  spring  violets — and  they 
were  sweet — and,  so,  in  swift  succession, 
the  beauty  passes  by.  It  is  gone,  and 
we  feel  that  we  have  hardly  had  time  to 
appreciate  it.  A  young  girl  once  said  to 
me,  “  1  think  housecleaning  was  sent  so 
that  we  should  not  be  too  much  carried 
away  by  the  wonderful  spring  opening 
that  Nature  shows  us  ;  if  one  had  not 
something  to  keep  us  in  mind  of  earthly 
things,  we  might  not  befit  for  our  work.” 

Beyond  the  row  of  lilacs,  I  see  from 
the  kitchen  window,  a  row  of  bottles 
and  self-sealing  jars  and  the  lids  and  rub¬ 
ber  rings,  left  in  the  strong  sunshine  for 
a  day  or  two.  This  treatment  sweetens 
and  cleanses  them  thoroughly,  and  it  is 
better  to  buy  new  rings  than  to  trust  to 
old  ones,  unless  very  perfect  and  free 
from  taint.  All  must  be  carefully  looked 
over,  for  many  jars  of  fruit  are  wasted 
by  an  unnoticed  flaw  or  crack  in  the 
glass.  Rhubarb  is  very  refreshing  for 
pies  or,  stewed,  for  the  table  in  winter, 
if  cut  up  now  and  canned.  Our  method 
is  not  the  cold-water  plan,  but  a  thin 
syrup.  The  first  thing  is  to  cut  up  the 
pieplant  overnight,  sprinkle  sugar  over 
it,  and  in  the  morning  the  juice  will  be 
extracted.  This  is  put  in  the  preserving 
kettle  with  a  little  water  and  sugar, 
according  to  quantity,  and  boiled  a  few 
minutes.  The  rhubarb  is  put  in  just  long 
enough  to  scald,  then  skimmed  out  and 
put  into  the  bottles  and  syrup  poured 
over  it.  The  tops  are  screwed  on  and, 
when  cold,  screwed  down  again.  If  the 
jars  be  turned  upside  down  and  no  juice 
leak  out,  they  are  air-tight  and  safe. 
They  should  be  at  once  put,  and  kept,  in 
a  dark  place,  as  the  light  is  likely  to 
spoil  some  fruits. 

And  so  the  work  of  the  housekeeper 
commences  again  ;  after  the  winter  of 
hibernating,  she  must  begin,  like  the 
bees,  to  store  the  honey  in  various  ways. 

The  sprayers  are  quite  a  figure  in  the 
landscape.  From  the  kitchen  window, 
I  see  them  with  a  low  cart  and  barrel 
going  up  and  down  the  rows  of  apple 
trees.  They  call  out  to  me  that  my  hya¬ 
cinths  and  tulips  will  have  a  new  varie¬ 
gation,  but  I  know  that  they  will  not 
sprinkle  them  if  they  can  help  it.  We 
have  been  four  years  now  using  the 
spray  pump,  and  find  it  a  necessity  and 
a  valuable  help  to  perfect  fruit.  But 
nothing  yet  tried  seems  to  cure  the  cur- 
culio  on  apple  trees.  Its  ravages  are-very 
hard  to  control.  The  fine  spray  goes 
along  the  row  of  plum  trees,  sprinkles 
the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  and 
newly-set  cabbages.  It  is  added  work, 
and  one  wonders  if  atmospheric  changes 
have  caused  this  need,  so  that  we  cannot 
grow  fair  fruit  as  in  the  olden  times.  Or 
has  the  excess  planted  generated  and 
spread  disease  and  fungus  ? 

What  hard  work  lawn  mowing  is  !  I 
always  wish  that  there  was  an  easy, 
practical  machine  that  would  not  make 


THE  first  of  this  present  month,  my 
husband  attended  the  farmers’ 
institute  held  in  our  pleasant  little  town, 
and  while  there  subscribed  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  did  not  take  it  last  year; 
times  were  hard,  and  we  thought  that 
we  must  do  without  some  of  our  papers, 
but  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  mistaken  idea  ;  so  when  the 
dear  old  Rural  came  this  week,  it 
seemed  like  an  old  friend.  Had  I  been 
a  boy,  I  would  have  tossed  up  my  cap 
and  shouted  ;  but  being  only  a  woman, 
I  sat  down  and  found  the  Woman  and 
Home  department  and  read  it  all.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  Emma  Fifield’s  views 
of  the  home,  and  the  hired  man  in  the 
home.  She  is  a  sound  and  sensible 
young  woman,  will  make  a  success  in 
life,  and  what  is  far  better,  will  help  all 
that  come  in  contact  with  her. 

I  have  had  hired  help  all  my  married 
life,  and  can  truly  say  that  I  have  tried 
to  use  my  influence  for  their  good.  They 
have  sat  at  the  same  table  with  my 
family,  have  had  pleasant  rooms,  and 
good  reading  furnished  them,  and  after 
many  years  of  experience,  I  can  say  that 
it  has  been  a  paying  investment,  for  we 
have  had  good  help,  both  men  and  girls. 
Sometimes  we  have  city  company,  and 
at  such  times  our  help  are  both  ready 
and  willing  to  wait,  and  do  not  feel  hurt 
or  slighted.  Patience  Strong  says  that 
she  would  like  to  ask  every  woman  and 
girl  that  reads  The  R.  N.-Y.,  what  they 
would  like  to  be.  I  wish  most  of  all  to 


There  are  medicines  which 
change  the  action  of  organs 
and  tissues.  When  a  part 
does  not  properly  perform  its 
work,  they  restore  it  to  health. 
Such  remedies  are  called  “  al¬ 
teratives.” 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod- 

liver  Oil,  with  Hypophos- 
phites,  is  one  of  these  rem¬ 
edies.  This  is  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  drugs  which 
naturally  exist  in  the  oil,  as 
iodine  and  bromine.  If  you 
are  neither  hard  sick  nor  real 
well;  if  you  feel  below  your 
usual  standard,  these  altera¬ 
tives  will  change  your  con¬ 
dition  and  bring  back  your 
health  and  strength. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  (.Ask  your  doc¬ 
tor .)  T bis  is  because  it  is  always  palatable — always 
uniform — always  contains  the  purest  Norwegian 
Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophospbites. 

Tut  up  in  so  cent  and  $i.oo  sifts.  The  small  sift 
may  be  enough  to  curt  your  cough  or  help  your  baby. 
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be  a  good,  true  wife  and  mother,  and  to 
do  unto  others  as  I  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  me.  Caroline  kt.iz  abetii. 


THE  NEW  LADY. 

THE  misuse  of  the  word  “  lady  ” 
has  driven  it  into  the  background, 
and  the  abuse  of  che  word  “woman” 
has  pushed  it  too  far  to  the  front,  says 
liebecca  L.  Leeke  in  the  Century.  The 
word  “  lady  ”  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  weakling,  and  the  class  of  humanity 
which  it  represents,  has  shrunk  'nto  in¬ 
significance  before  the  pretentious 
claims  of  the  new  woman.  Hut  the  old- 
time  lady  has  not  gone  away  to  stay  ; 
she  has  merely  stepped  aside  to  avoid 
being  run  over  by  the  wheel  of  the  new 
woman,  and  will  reappear  when  the 
dust  has  settled.  The  word  “  lady  ”  sug¬ 
gests  nobility  of  origin,  or,  at  least, 
nobility  of  character.  Both  the  title 
and  its  possessor  were  once  regarded 
with  reverent  respect.  A  renewal  of 
the  popularity  of  the  title  would  awaken 
a  revival  of  the  sentiment  which  the 
title  evoked,  and  the  time  for  a  reaction 
in  its  favor  is  at  hand. 

This  is  a  time  of  wild  agitation  con¬ 
cerning  the  portion  of  power  that  be¬ 
longs  to  woman,  as  well  as  of  wild  con¬ 
jecture  concerning  the  limits  of  the 
sphere  within  which  her  power  is  to  be 
exerted.  Her  interpretation  of  her  sphere 
and  of  her  privileges  distinguishes  the 
woman  of  the  new  school  from  the  lady 
of  the  old.  The  woman  of  the  new 
school  claims  rights  that  are  separate 
from  the  rights  of  man,  and  opposed  to 
his  ;  the  lady  of  the  old  school  claimed 
no  rights  that  were  in  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  man,  and  in  defense  of  her 
own  rights  she  desired  the  protection 
that  is  due  to  her  sex  from  men.  She 
gratefully  accepted  the  chivalrous  cour¬ 
tesy  that  has  been  shown  to  her  in  all 
ages  until  now.  That  she  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  it  to  the  same  extent  now,  is  the 
faultof  the  advanced  woman,  who  scorns 
it,  who  is  ambitious  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  state,  and  who,  in  order  to  gratify 
that  ambition,  is  willing  to  forego,  to 
some  extent,  the  usual  courtesies  which 
women  have  hitherto  expected  and  re¬ 
ceived. 

As  a  result  of  her  advancement,  her 
more  unassuming  sisters  are  obliged  to 
witness  a  marked  decline  in  politeness 
to  women  as  women.  The  lady  deplores 
the  dawn  of  such  a  day,  and  is  looking 
for  a  better  day,  which  she  may  reason¬ 
ably  hope  is  coming  through  the  very 
education  which  the  advanced  woman 
is  perverting  to  her  own  ends. 

In  times  past,  the  lady  has  been  able 
to  influence  the  affairs  of  men  because 
she  has  not  attempted  to  direct  their 
affairs;  in  the  future  she  can  maintain 
her  power  only  by  being  as  well  edu¬ 
cated  as  men  are,  “  by  knowing  the 
things  that  men  know  as  well  as  men 
know  them,”  and  by  using  her  knowl¬ 
edge  to  supplement  men’s  work  in  the 
world,  not  to  usurp  it.  When  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  present  agitation  shape 
themselves  into  a  new  type  of  woman¬ 
hood,  the  characteristics  of  the  lady 
will  be  stamped  upon  the  composite, 
which  will  differ  in  its  essential  features 
from  the  type  anticipated  by  the  present 
theories  of  the  coming  woman.  If  the 
new  type  is  the  lady  of  Ruskin’s  por¬ 
trayal,  “  euduringly,  ineorruptibly  good, 
instinctively  wise,”  her  education  must 
make  her  so.  “  She  must  know  sciences 
to  be  accurate,  mathematics  to  be  logi¬ 
cal,  history  to  be  sympathetic,  and  lan¬ 
guages  to  be  hospitable.”  “  She  must 
have  the  same  kind  of  education  for 
social  service  that  man  has  for  business 
and  for  professional  service,”  and  then 
she  must  use  it  to  accomplish  her  own 
purposes,  not  his.  The  new  type  will 
not  be  the  mere  housewife ;  the  bread¬ 
winner  she  may  be,  but  not  the  imitator 
of  man,  or  the  woman  who  is  ambitious 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad/o. 


to  usurp  his  rights.  She  will  be  loyal  to 
her  womanhood,  and  as  proud  to  retain 
the  title,  “lady,”  as  women  once  were  to 
assume  it. 

Sculpture  has  realized  the  ideal  in  art 
— “  to  assemble  into  a  whole  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  different  individuals,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  unseemly.”  Photography  has 
interpreted  the  ideal  in  the  composite 
picture.  So  the  new  education  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  new  lady,  the  type  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  strong  and  sensible  and  in¬ 
tellectual  and  noble  and  pure  in  woman¬ 
hood.  In  her  broader  sphere,  she  will 
be  the  lady  of  the  old  school  revised 
and  improved. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6718.  Ladies’  Double  Rreasted  Basque 

Greenish  gray  vigoroux  that  matches 
the  skirt  made  this  stylish  basque,  the 
seams  of  the  sleeves  being  piped  with  dark 
green  satin,  which  also  faces  the  lapping 
sides  and  rippled  lower  edges.  Small, 
greenish  shaded  pearl  buttons  in  groups 
of  four  are  used  to  decorate  the  fronts 
and  sleeves,  the  neck  being  finished  with 
a  smooth  standing  collar  of  green  velvet. 
The  basque  is  tight  fitting  with  double 
bust  darts,  and  the  usual  back  seams  to 
the  waist  line,  below  which  the  seams 
are  sprung  to  give  the  modish  ripple 
effect  all  around.  The  front  laps  widely. 


closing  with  the  collar  at  the  left 
shoulder  and  down  the  left  front  in 
double-breasted  style,  buttons  and  but¬ 
tonholes  or  hooks  and  eyes  being  used 
to  close,  as  preferred.  The  sleeves  are 
shaped  in  four  sections,  the  fullness  at 
the  top  being  laid  in  box  plaits,  with 
piped  seams  in  the  center  of  each,  and 
side  plaits  turning  towards  the  back  and 
front.  Rattern  No.  0718  iscutin  sizes  for 
33,  31,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Exact  Recipes. — A  woman  visiting  in 
Ireland  was  delighted  with  a  certain 
hot  cake  served  at  breakfast,  says  the 
American  Kitchen  Magazine.  From  the 
native  cook  of  her  hostess,  she  duly  got 
the  recipe  :  “  You  must  take  more  than 
you’d  think  of  flour,  ma’am,  just  what 
you’d  know  of  butter,  the  slightest  taste 
in  life  of  baking  powder,  and  the  till  of 
the  small  jug  of  milk.” 

A  new  an-ival  as  priestess  of  an  up¬ 
town  kitchen,  was  giving  to  her  mistress 
the  other  day  her  formula  for  a  certain 
sort  of  gingerbread  : 

“And  then  comes  the  molasses,  mum, 
recited  the  cook.  “Ye  want  about  three 
gullups  of  molasses.” 

“Gullups,  Ann?”  interrupted  her 
wondering  listener.  “  What  are  they  ?” 

“  Oh  !  sure,  don’t  ye  know,  mum  ?  ”  re¬ 
plied  Ann.  “  Whin  molasses  is  running 
out  of  the  jug,  it  comes  in  gullups  like — 
them’s  what  I  mean.” 

Pox  Cheese. — My  pot  cheese  is  said  to 
be  very  nice,  and,  certainly,  has  never 
been  a  failure.  This  is  the  way  I  make 
it :  A  pan  of  milk,  as  soon  as  it  has  be¬ 


come  clabber — the  more  quickly  it  sours, 
the  better,  1  think — is  put  where  it  will 
heat  thoroughly  but  not  boil.  I  usually 
put  it  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  or 
on  an  asbestos  mat,  cutting  through  the 
clabber  to  let  the  hot  whey  through,  so 
that  it  will  scald  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  the  curd  has  separated  from  the 
whey,  I  pour  it  into  a  cheesecloth  bag, 
previously  scalded,  and  let  it  drip  for 
four  or  five  hours.  I  do  not  let  it  boil, 
and  do  not  squeeze  it.  When  I  take  the 
cheese  from  the  bag,  it  is  quite  solid, 
and  I  chop  it  tine  in  an  earthen  bowl, 
putting  in  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  but¬ 
ter.  Then  I  stir  in  enough  sweet  cream 
to  make  it  soft  enough  to  mold,  but  not 
too  soft  to  keep  its  shape.  Instead  of 
making  it  into  balls,  I  heap  it  'nto  a 
large,  decorated  saucer,  and  press  it 
down  into  a  smooth  pyramid  with  the 
back  of  a  dessert  spoon.  I  then  make 
an  impress  upon  it  with  the  inside  of  the 
spoon,  another  overlapping  that,  and  so 
on  all  ai’ound  the  pyramid,  until  it  is 
prettily  marked.  That  is  how  I  make 
pot  or  cottage  cheese,  and  mine  has 
been  highly  commended.  I  have  kept  it 
in  a  cool  place  three  or  four  days,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  best  eaten  within  34 
hours  after  making. 

MRS.  HARRIET  D.  NEWCOMBK. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

Knowing  ourselves,  our  world— our  task  so  great. 
Our  time  so  brief — 'tie  clear  if  we  refuse 
The  means  so  limited,  the  tools  so  rude 
To  execute  our  purpose,  life  will  fleet, 

And  we  shall  fade,  and  leave  our  task  undone. 

—Robert  Browning. 

....Phillips  Brooks:  “A  child  is  not 
a  block  of  marble,  to  be  hewn  out  into 
what  you  will ;  each  child  is  a  separate 
and  peculiar  plant,  different  from  every 
other.” 

_ IIaryot  Holt  Cahoon  :  “  I  some¬ 
how  think  that  women  are  ahead  when 
it  comes  to  the  time  of  old  age.  There 
are  few  of  us  but  can  darn  the  family 
stockings,  and  sew  on  the  family  but¬ 
tons  and  wash  the  children’s  faces.” 

. . .  .Colton  :  “  When  we  are  in  the  com¬ 

pany  of  sensible  men,  we  ought  to  be 
doubly  cautious  of  talking  too  much, 
lest  we  lose  two  good  things — their  good 
opinion  and  our  own  improvement ;  for 
what  we  have  to  say  we  know,  but  what 
they  have  to  say  we  know  not.” 

Dr.  1‘arkuurstin  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  :  “  There  are  styles  of  education 

that  disqualify  the  student  for  doing 
what  he  is  competent  to  do,  without 
qualifying  him  to  do  that  which  he  might 
like  to  do,  but  for  which  he  lacks,  and 
always  will  lack,  the  prerequisites.” 


» _ 

Points  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  an 

ESTEY  ORGAN. 


l.-TONE. 

The  tone  of  the  Estey  Organ  has  been 
one  of  the  great  features  aiding  its  in¬ 
troduction.  It  satisfies  the  most  exacting 
critic,  being  of  a  remarkably  deep,  pure, 
and  rich  quality,  with  that  marvelous 
“carrying  ”  power  so  essential  in  an  in¬ 
strument  used  as  an  accompaniment  to 
congregational  singing. 

2 -QUALITY. 

Especial  praise  may  be  given  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  Estey  Organ.  Employ¬ 
ing  only  the  first  selection  of  all  ma¬ 
terials,  and  using  only  the  most  skilled 
labor,  employed  by  the  day,  the  result 
is  an  instrument  of  the  very  first  order  of 
excellence. 

3.— POPULARITY. 

The  Estey  Organ  enjoys  the  remark¬ 
able  distinction  of  being  the  most  popular 
organ  in  the  world.  This  fact  is  clearly 
proved  by  its  record  of  sales,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  number  that  of  any  other  or¬ 
gan.  Before  making  any  purchase,  will 
you  not  send  for  our  latest  Illustrated 
Catalogue  showing  the  new  designs  and 
casings  of  these  popular  instruments. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


You  are  bound  to  succeed  in 
making  HIRES  Rootbeer  if  you 
follow  the  simple  directions.  Easy 
to  make,  delightful  to  take. 

Mtulc  only  by  Tlio  Charles  K.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  20c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  every  where. 


U/FP|f  I  V  U’ yearly,  no  experience  re- 
IiLLIVLI  quire#!,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  now  one;  particulars  free.  Address 
S.S.  Wa-  v>  Co.  Box  S308.Boston.Masa 


COD  Oil  C— At  Sacrifice,  fine  Dairy.  Stock  or 
rUn  OHLl  Market  Garden  Kami.  Location 
accessible;  healthful,  pleasant,.  Running  water.  Ex¬ 
tragood  buildings.  Abundant  fruit. 

C.  J.  SANKORD,  Unionville.  Conn. 


BILLHEADS,  LETTERHEADS, 
ENVELOPES,  CIRCULARS. ETC. 

Printed  Promptly.  Reasonable  l'rices. 
FERRIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  ALBANY.  N.  Y 


BEFORE  BUYING  A 

NEW  HARNESS 

H  \  your  address,  with  2  cout  stamp, 

'I  \fl  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full 

w\  NZAyt  description  of  Single  and  Double  Cus- 
■A  i  Jl#i  —  d--22L  i ■no  iland-Made  Oak  Leather  Har¬ 
ness.  Sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  at  wholesale  prices. 
K  1  Ml  II  V  It. \  KsS  CO.,. No.  KH  li urell  St.,  O  wego, N.  Y. 


4UisiceUuncou.si 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tim  Rural  New-Yorker. 


You  don’t 
know 

where  you  got  that  cold.  Do 
you  know  where  you  can  get  the 
cure  for  it?  Every  drug  store 
keeps  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
It  cures  coughs  and  colds. 


^  IC  .0R,«  Stjl|  K| 

Th£  BIT  0t=  BITS, 
Will  control!  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Creater  Than  Even 
Sample  mailed  XC  tor  Ai  ns 

Nickel,  SI. 50.  $I-UU 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO..  Rtf,£E’ 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  ? 

A  FIRST-CLASS 

Bu*?gy. 

Carriage 
Phaeton 
or  Trao 

at  a  reasonable  low 
price.  OH,  IS  THAT 
ALL,  then  write  to  r  1 

AMBROSE  &  HARRIS  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Perin  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Don't  Buy  until  you  get  their  catalogue  and  prices 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURR1ES,  WAGONS, 


"A”  QnUe.  |i4. 

Btjle,  Finish. 


CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  & c. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  paiit  eight  years  is  the  beat  rnai 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  venicl# 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  £ 
for  1896  Prices  in  plain  figo 

Alliance  Carriage  Co. 


tifully  illustrated  Catalo# 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St 


priced  vehicles 
Send  for  our  beau- 
res.  Offices,  sales 

Cincinnati,  O. 


"A"  fira4a.tMu 

Durability. 


Permanently  cured  by  using  OK-  WHITEHALL’S  KHF.CMATIC  CURE.  The  latest.  sorest  an  best.  8ample  sent  fret 
on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  The  Dr.  Whitehall  MejJrlmine  Co,,  South  Bend,  Ind, 
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“ADS." 

Wk  want  to  have  a  little  plain  talk 
with  you  this  week,  about  advertising. 
Some  folks  have  a  very  crude  idea  as  to 
what  an  advertisement  really  is,  and  to 
what  extent  the  newspaper  publisher  is 
responsible  for  it.  Now  I  claim  to  be  an 
expert  in  a  certain  line  of  work — I  can 
get  the  baby  to  sleep  quicker  than  any 
one  else  at  our  house.  Like  all  the  rest 
of  the  family,  the  baby  has  her  off  spells, 
and  at  such  times,  the  spirit  of  sleep  is 
not  near.  Several  times,  when  she  has 
worn  out  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  I  have  applied  a  secret  remedy 
of  my  own,  and  had  her  so  soundly 
asleep  in  10  minutes  that  nothing  more 
was  heard  from  her  till  morning.  It 
was  a  great  discovery  of  my  own,  and  of 
course,  I  practiced  it  under  lock  and 
key — like  any  other  inventor. 

Now,  having  proved  the  value  of  this 
treatment  on  the  spunkiest  and  strong¬ 
est-lunged  baby  of  my  acquaintance,  I 
will  ask  you  in  all  fairness,  if  I  would 
not  be  justified  in  printing  this  advertise¬ 
ment  : 

DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS  ASSURED  ! 

“  Home  Sweet  Home  ”  a  Reality ! 

A  Great  Discovery,  by  Means  of  Which 

the  Health  of  All  Families  May 
Be  Preserved. 

SO  SIMPLE  A  CHILD  CAN  USE  IT. 

Costs  but  50  cents  !  Apply  at  once  ! 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  advertise  this 
secret — I  shall  give  it  freely  to  the 
world — but  the  question  is,  would  it  be 
a  fraud,  if  I  did  try  to  sell  it  at  50  cents  ? 
After  studying  the  baby  question,  I  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  laying  her  down  was  what  upset 
her.  You  might  rock  her,  or  walk  her 
about,  and  get  her  asleep  ;  but  when  you 
put  her  down,  she  would  wake  up.  My 
plan  was  to  avoid  this  change  of  posi¬ 
tion.  So  I  got  a  big  pillow  and  put  it 
on  my  knees,  and  laid  the  baby  on  top 
of  that,  and  started  the  rocking  chair. 
She  gave  a  few  yells,  and  then  slowly 
settled  down  and  closed  her  eyes.  In  a 
reasonable  time,  she  was  asleep,  and 
then  all  that  remained  to  do  was  cau¬ 
tiously  to  put  pillow  and  all  into  the 
crib.  There  was  no  change  in  position, 
and  she  slept  right  along  until  she  rolled 
off  the  pillow  without  even  waking  her¬ 
self  up. 

Now,  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  great 
secret  that  gave  me  such  a  wonderful 
reputation  as  a  nurse.  It  will  do  all  I 
claim  for  it,  yet  some  of  you  might  pay 
your  50  cents,  and  then  claim  that  you 
had  been  cheated  out  of  half  a  dollar. 
Of  course,  that  is  an  exceptional  case. 
No  wise  man  would  answer  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  that  character  without 
knowing  that  he  took  his  chances,  and 
that,  while  the  information  or  article 
might  not  be  dishonest,  it  still  might 
not  be  of  any  value  to  him. 

But  every  advertisement  starts  some¬ 
what  like  the  pillow  plan  of  putting  the 
baby  to  sleep.  A  man  thinks  out  some¬ 
thing  new.  It  may  be  a  part  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  it  may  be  excellence  in  a  Jersey 
calf,  or  superior  “blood”  in  a  potato. 
Whatever  it  is,  he  has  faith  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  other  people  will  buy  it  if  they 
can  only  be  made  to  think  about  it.  Act- 

“BIG  FOUR"  to  ST.  LOUIS. 

“NO  TUNNEL  ROUTE.” 

The  National  Republican  Convention 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  June  10,  1896. 
There  will  be  many  thousand  people  in 
that  city  on  that  occasion.  The  “  Big 
Four  ”  offer  to  the  public  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  line  to  St.  Louis 
with  elegant  Through  Wagner  Sleeping 
Car  service  and  unexcelled  Dining  Car 
service  from  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Washington  and  all  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  cities. — Adv. 


ing  on  that  belief,  he  advertises — that 
is,  he  tells  the  public  what  he  has  to 
sell.  The  woman  who  talks  over  the 
fence  and  tells  her  neighbor  she  has  a 
cat  to  dispose  of,  and  the  business  men 
who  buy  a  whole  page  in  a  paper  to  tell 
about  their  wares,  have  the  same  object 
in  view — viz.,  that  of  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  goods.  They  don’t  attempt 
to  say  all  they  have  to  say — they  want 
people  to  come  and  talk  it  over,  either 
in  person  or  by  means  of  letter  and  cir¬ 
cular. 

Not  to  make  a  long  story  longer,  we 
would  say  that  an  advertisement  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  an  offer  to  talk  or  trade.  We 
use  the  greatest  care  to  keep  frauds  and 
“fakes ’’out  of  the  paper.  Sometimes 
responsible  business  firms  advertise  with 
us,  and  afterwards,  have  reverses  of  for¬ 
tune,  becoming  irresponsible.  Then  we 
refuse  to  run  the  advertising,  even  when 
they  offer  us  pay  in  advance.  You  have 
similar  cases  in  your  own  town.  A  firm 
may  stand  well  one  year,  and  not  be 
worthy  of  credit  the  next.  If  you  can’t 
find  a  former  advertiser’s  announcement 
in  the  paper,  and  have  any  suspicion  of 
his  credit,  ask  us  about  him  before  send¬ 
ing  him  money  or  goods.  Ninety-nine 
times  in  a  hundred,  he  will  be  found  all 
right.  But  the  loss  on  the  hundredth 
case  may  pay  for  all.  It  will  save 
you  money  to  exercise  the  same  care 
in  local  transactions.  When  we  know 
that  a  man  or  business  firm  is  re¬ 
sponsible  and  reliable,  we  permit  him 
to  advertise  in  his  own  way,  using  the 
language  that  seems  to  him  most  likely 
to  attract  attention.  Our  advice  to 
readers  has  always  been  to  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  writing  to  advertisers.  We 
would,  during  the  year,  read  the  adver¬ 
tisements  carefully,  and  answer  all  of 
them  that  offer  goods  that  are  desired. 
Get  all  the  circulars  and  catalogues  that 
are  offered,  and  read  them  carefully. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much 
of  value  they  often  contain.  This  cata¬ 
logue  education  is  a  good  thing. 

That  is  all  we  have  to  say  this  week. 
“  Answer  every  ad  ”!  That  is  our  advice. 
If  you  have  need  of  the  famous  pillow 
plan  of  manufacturing  sleep,  use  it ;  it’s 
yours.  There  is  no  patent  on  it.  Maybe 
you  have  a  neighbor  who  is  as  skittish 
about  getting  on  our  subscription  list 
as  the  baby  is  about  going  to  sleep. 

Try  the  pillow  plan  on  him  !  Work 
him  on  before  he  knows  it !  Do  it  now  ! 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Some  Connecticut  Notes. — In  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  of 
April  25,  M.  V.  S.  gives  the  price  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  as  six  cents  per  pound  in  600  pound  lots; 
we  bought  200  pounds  last  week  at  four  cents  per 
pound.  Tent  caterpillars  and  Canker  worms  are 
very  prevalent  in  this  section  this  year,  and  some 
orchards  will  be  ruined  if  not  sprayed.  Farmers 
are  slow  to  take  hold  of  spraying,  always  waiting 
for  a  nearby  example  to  follow.  We  make  our 
Bordeaux  Mixture  in  quantity,  for  three  barrels 
at  a  time,  using  six  gallons  of  water  for  the  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  and  the  same  for  the  lime.  To  pre¬ 
vent  lime  or  anything  that  would  clog  strainer  or 
nozzles,  we  have  a  strainer  pail  made  by  knocking 
the  bottom  out  of  a  10-cent  wooden  pail,  and  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  lower  hoop ;  place  a  line  wire  strainer 
on  the  bottom,  drive  on  the  hoop,  and  we  have  a 
good  strainer  in  no  time.  Apples  have  bloomed 
very  freely,  and  are  setting  well.  Pears  had  but 
little  bloom  and  promise  but  a  light  crop.  No  rain 
to  settle  dust  here  since  April  21,  and  then  only  a 
light  rain.  More  commercial  fertilizers  are  used 
in  this  section  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding 
the  hard  times  and  low  prices  for  everything. 

West  Winsted,  Conn.  H.  a.  M. 

A  Test  of  Kaffir  Corn. — April  30,  1895, 1  drilled 
three  rows,  40  rods  long  and  three  feet  apart, 
with  Kaffir  corn,  sowing  rather  thickly,  and  using 
about  one  quart  of  seed.  It  was  worked  three 
times  with  acorn  cultivator,  and  cut  and  shocked 
September  10,  but  might  have  been  cut  two  or 
three  -weeks  earlier.  Part  of  the  ground  was  a 
sand  ridge,  and  part  a  black  gumbo.  In  the  sand, 
it  grew  to  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  in  the  gumbo 
5*4  feet.  The  shocks  were  left  till  the  middle  of 
winter,  when  they  were  hauled  to  the  barn,  and 
the  grain  beaten  off  with  flails.  About  three 
bushels  of  grain  were  secured,  or  at  the  rate  of 
24  bushels  per  acre.  The  blades  of  the  fodder 
were  still  of  a  light  green  color,  although  rather 
too  dry  and  brittle,  as  the  shocks  seemed  to  shed 
water  much  better  than  corn  shocks.  All  animals 
like  the  grain,  hogs  and  chickens  particularly, 
chickens  always  eating  the  Kaffir  first  when  it  is 
fed  mixed  with  wheat.  My  conclusions  are  as 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Doctors  are  often  handicapped  by  tta« 
mere  fact  that  when  treating  the  diseases  of 
women,  they  suggest  and  insist  on  “exam¬ 
inations”  and  “local  treatment.”  A  great 
many  of  them  do  not  know  that  this  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unnecessary.  Many  a  woman  has 
been  thrown  into  a  dangerous  state  of  ner¬ 
vous  excitement  by  the  mere  suggestion  of 
such  treatment.  Many  women  lie  to  the 
doctor.  That  sounds  hard,  but  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  They  know  that  if  they 
admit  certain  symptoms  that  the  doctor 
will  inevitably  insist  on  an  “examination.” 
They  do  not  give  him  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  so  he  works  in  the  dark.  Quite 
often  the  doctor  is  too  busy  and  too  hurried 
to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  obtain  the 
facts.  He  frequently  treats  symptoms  for 
what  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface,  when 
the  real  cause  and  the  real  sickness  is  deeper 
and  more  dangerous.  A  dera/^ement  of 
the  distinctly  feminine  organs  will  derange 
the  whole  body.  The  woman  heraelf  mar 
not  know  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with 
her,  but  whenever  she  is  sick,  there  are  two 
things  she  should  look  out  for  first  One  ia 
what  is  called  “female  weakness;”  the 
other  is  constipation,  for  these  two  things 
frequently  go  together.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  is  designed  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  and  disorders  of  women,  and  it 
does  cure  them.  It  has  been  performing  its 
healing  mission  for  30  years,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  have  been  made  happy 
by  it.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  for 
constipation,  and  contingent  ills.  Druggists 
sell  them,  but  sometimes  in  well  meaning 
ignorance,  they  will  try  to  sell  you  some¬ 
thing  else.  There  is  nothing  “just  the 
same”  or  “just  as  (rood.”  The  druggist 
who  tells  you  there  is,  is  either  mistaken 
or  dishonest. 

If  you  care  to  know  more  about  your  own  body, 
send  21  one-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing 
only ,  and  you  will  receive  absolutely  free  a  copj 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  1,008  page  book,  “  Common  Sens* 
Medical  Adviser.”  Address,  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IHE  SYRACUSE 


Made  formerly  by  D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  and  recently  purchased  by  us,  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  invented 
for  use  in  culture  of  grapes  and  berries,  and  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows,  the  grape  hoe 
will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds  that  remain 
under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and  posts, 
and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to  the 
vines.  The  Hoe  is  guided  in  and  out  around 
post  and  vine  by  the  Disc  Castor  Wheel,  to 
which  the  handle  is  attached.  The  horse  is 
hitched  to  one  side  of  the  pole,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  hoe  to  work  under  the  vines  or 
bushes,  and  without  injury  to  them  from  horse 
or  whiflietree.  Thesavingin  timeand  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool.  We  can  refer 
to  some  of  the  most  successful  grape  and  berry 
growers  in  the  country. 

Write  for  further  information,  and  Cata¬ 
logue  R,  of  all  our  implements. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


StoresReserve 
Moisture, 
Le/eis  Shovel 
Ridges. 


SHIPPED  PROMPTLY, 
FREIGh  T  PAID  TO 
ANY  R.  R.  STATION. 
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All  horizontal  lines  are  cables;  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  Itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling,  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

IS  THE  BEST  FOR  FARM  USE. 

25and28-lncli  for  liog  lots.  46,55  and  58- 
inch  for  general  use. 

SeDd  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Kush  St..  Peoria.  Ill. 


ALEXANDER  WEPT 

For  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Alex  should  have 
changed  his  name,  got  a  new  tin  sword  and  taken 
another  whack  at  this  same  old  world.  That’s  the 
way  some  fence  men  do.  but  the  PAGE  conquests 
cause  no  weeping  on  either  side  and  a  "return  en¬ 
gagement"  is  always  welcome. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


$5  to  $8.30 

For  machines  to  weave  your  fence  at  18  to  25  cents 
oerrod;  strongest  Indorsements;  send  for  Illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  valuable  Information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fences  and 
machines.  8TANDAKD  WIKE  FENCE  CO., 

6  Main  Street.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 
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Protects 


Dno.  to.  PENCE  ^ oaB' 

Protects  tllVC  ging 

against  rab-  ^ _ ^^^Finflum- 

Ebits.  Meets  all  mer, 

climatic  changes.  Send  for  catalogue,  etc. 
Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago.  277  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


WOVEN  W!M  FENCE 


Over  508tyles 


Bestonearth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight,  you  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  F ree. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,  -  Indiana. 


WhenYouWant 

t  >  build  a  FENCE  buy  the 
ANCHOR  POSTS.  They  can 
be  used  with  any  kind  of 
wire  or  woven  fencing  on 
the  market.  They  will  not 
decay,  and  will  last  longer 
than  the  fencing  material. 


Write  for  Circular. 
ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

13  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY, 

RARITAN,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Light  -  Draft 
Roller  and 
Clod  Crusher 


“  SUPERIOR  COMBINATION  ” 

3  MACHINES  IN  | 


Sows  Grains.  Grasses 
and  Dry  Fertilizers. 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(CONTINUED.) 

follows,  as  compared  with  corn.  Against:  Harder 
to  cultivate  while  young,  less  yield  of  grain— in  a 
good  season,  harder  to  remove  the  grain  ;  less 
yield  of  fodder,  by  weight,  in  a  good  season— 
harder  to  haul  the  fodder,  as  it  is  short  and  slip¬ 
pery.  For  :  Withstands  drought  much  better  ; 
will  produce  a  crop  on  poorer  land  ;  it  can  be  cut 
at  any  time,  as  the  leaves  remain  green  after  the 
grain  is  ripe  ;  stands  shocked  in  the  field  better  ; 
easier  to  stow  away  in  shed  or  loft,  as  it  is  short 
and  light  ;  less  waste  in  feeding  dry,  as  there  is 
more  leaf  and  less  stalk.  o.  h.  j. 

Missouri. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Fruits  in  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.— Three  old  strawberry  patches  were  plowed 
under  as  soon  as  the  berries  were  gone,  and  on 
July  31,  were  sown  to  Crimson  clover,  putting  it 
on  thick.  It  came  up,  made  a  good  growth,  went 
through  the  winter  in  perfect  condition  and  was 
nearly  as  green  in  spring  as  in  the  fall.  I  have 
plowed  it  under,  and  set  the  land  to  strawberries 
again.  It  will  pay  to  grow  this  clover  for  the 
hens.  Late  in  the  fall  and  in  the  winter,  when  it 
was  not  covered  with  snow,  our  hens  would  feed 
on  it,  and  there  was  no  other  green  food  for  them. 
The  mercury  fell  to  22  degrees  below  zero— never 
was  so  cold  here  before.  I  have  the  Columbian 
raspberries  growing  ;  they  came  through  the 
winter  in  good  shape,  and  are  alive  to  the  tips  of 
the  branches.  The  Timbrell  strawberry  was 
badly  killed,  so  much  so  that  it  will  be  nearly 
worthless  for  fruiting  this  season.  The  other 
strawberries,  21  varieties,  came  through  in  good 
condition.  These  berries  were  growing  in  a  bleak, 
open  place.  The  Crosby  peach  buds  were  killed ; 
no  peaehes  here  of  any  kind.  I  have  a  piece  that 
was  sown  to  Crimson  clover  early  in  April.  It 
looks  well  now  ;  the  weeds  will  not  choke  it  out. 

E.  O.  B. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Butter  has  taken  another  slight  tumble,  but  the 
market  is  slowly  recovering. 

Although  the  percentage  is  not  fixed  by  law,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  high-grade  butter  should 
contain  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  water. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  first  car-loads  of  cherries 
for  this  year,  are  on  their  way  east  to  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Small  lots  have  been  arriving  for  some  time. 

Colorado  has  a  woman  for  dairy  commissioner 
and  it  is  said  that  she  discharges  the  duties  of 
her  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  in¬ 
terested. 

It  is  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  butter 
in  store  in  this  city,  is  two  years  old,  some  of  it, 
perhaps,  three  years  old.  Stocks  in  storage  are 
not  nearly  so  large  as  one  year  ago. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  total  number 
of  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  combined 
establishments  in  the  State  is  1,658  ;  production, 
23,218,626  pounds  of  butter  and  115,760,328  pounds 
of  cheese. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crop  conditions  "in  some  of  the  leading 
European  countries  :  Great  Britain — The  crop 
outlook  everywhere  is  good  and  promises  a  har¬ 
vest  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  France 
— With  normal  weather  until  harvest,  the  wheat 
will  more  than  suffice  for  home  requirements.  A 
surplus  for  export  is  confidently  predicted  by 
French  agricultural  journals  and  statisticians, 
some  expecting  that  it  will  amount  to  40,000,000 
bushels.  This  quantity  would  affect  prices, 
especially  if  the  French  government  should  pay  a 
bounty  on  exports.  Austria-Hungary  —  The 
weather  has  been  favorable,  and  the  crops  prom¬ 
ise  well.  Russia— Excellent  prospects  of  a  crop 
above  the  average  in  quantity  and  quality  are 
generally  reported. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  35@  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  15@  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 1  12©  — 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90@1  10 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  25@1  35 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  10®  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  80@1  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  i695 . 1  25@  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) . 1  82@1  85 

Pea,  foreign,  1894  .  85@  90 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 .  75@  85 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  77@  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  70@  72 

8cotch,  bags .  70@  75 


B  OTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 16  @15)4 

Western,  firsts . 14  @14)4 

Western,  seconds . 12)4@13 

Western,  thirds . 11  @12 

State,  fancy . 15  @— 

Common  to  prime . 11  @14)4 


The: records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1)K  mile*  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mllls,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag -saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing"  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  BIKARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy  ... 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts.  . 

Seconds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . . . 

Thirds . . 

Factory,  fancy . 

Factory,  firsts . 

Factory,  seconds . . 

Factory,  thirds . 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery.  Western,  summer  make... 
State  dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest. 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds . 

Western  factory . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  white,  choice 

Good  to  prime . 

Colored,  choice  . 

Colored,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  colored,  choice . 

8mall,  white,  choice . 

Light  skims,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  . . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . . 

Full  skims . 


.14)4@15 
.13  @14 
.  11  @12 
.14  @14)4 
.13  &im 
.11  @— 
.10  @- 
.11  @12 
.  9)4@10 
.10  @11 
.  9  @  9)4 
.  8  @  8)4 
.—  @— 

.  9)^@  10 
.  9  @— 

.  8  @  8)4 

.  9  @11 
.11  @- 
•  10)4@— 

.  9  @— 

.  8  ®  8)4 

.  7  @  9 


7)4@- 
HH®  7)4 

7  @  7)4 
0)4@  6?4 

8  @  8M 
7«@  8 
5)4®  6 

4  @  5 
2  @  3 
2  @  2)4 


EGGS. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  12  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered .  11  @  11)4 

Penna.  and  Md.,  country  marks,  fancy. .  11  @  11)4 

Western,  closely  graded,  fancy .  11  @  11)4 

N.  Ohio.  Ind.,  Ill.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  11  @  — 

Other  Western, northerly  sections,  prime  10)4@  11 

Western,  fair  quality .  9)4®  19 

Southern, fresh  collectlons.good  to  prime  8)4®  9 

Western  and  Southern,  poor,  per  case. .  .  1  50  @2  10 
Western  culls,  per  case . 1  25  @2  10 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  av’ge  best, mixed  hens  and  toms  10  ®  — 

Average  toms .  8  @  9 

Chickens,  Phil.,  under  3  lbs.  per  pr.,  per  lb  26  @  28 
Phila.,  broilers,  3-4  lbs.  per  pr..  per  lb.  23  @  25 
Phila..  broilers,  4-6  lbs.  ner  i>r.,  per  lb  21  @  23 

L.  I.,  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  22  @  24 

Western,  average  best,  scalded .  18  @  20 

Fowls,  Western,  light,  weights,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

CD  Western,  heavy,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  4)4@  5 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  2fi@l  50 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches .  7S@1  CO 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  40®  60 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@4  00 

Florida  and  Charleston,  per  100  bunches. 4  00@6  00 

Florida,  perorate .  50®  1  00 

Cabbage.  Florida,  per  barrel-crate .  75@1  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl-crate . 1  25@1  75 

Savannah,  per  bbl-crate . 1  25@1  60 

N.  C  .  per  bbl-crate . 1  00®  1  5U 

Norfolk,  per  bbl-crate .  7b@l  50 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Southern,  new,  per  100  bunches . 2  50@5  00 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl .  — @  — 

California,  per  case .  — @  - 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  75@1  00 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40®  65 

Small,  per  doz .  15®  30 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket . 1  50@2  50 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@2  25 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Green  peas,  Baltimore,  per  basket .  9U@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  . . .  50@1  25 

Edenton,  N.  C.,  per  half  bbl  box .  30®  DO 
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Edenton,  N.  C.,  per  one -third  basket ....  25®  75 


Other  N.  C.,  per  one-third  basket .  40@1  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl . .  60®  75 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  . 1  G0®1  60 

Onions,  old,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Old,  poor,  per  bbl .  25®  76 

Bermuda,  per  crate . . . 1  20@1  26 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  1  76@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  00®  — 

Now  Orleans,  per  bag .  85@1  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  60@  75 

Rhubarb,  Jersey  and  Balt.,  per  100  bunches.  I  00®1  2& 

Spinach,  per  bbl  . .  76®  — 

Squasb.  Fla.,  white,  per  crate .  40®  60 

Florida,  yellow,  per  crate .  60®  75 

String  beans.  Savannah,  wax.  per  crate .  75@1  GO 

Savannah,  green,  per  basket .  E0@  75 

Savannah,  green,  ner  crate . 1  00@1  25 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket .  b0@l  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  prime,  per  carrier . 2  00@2  50 

Average,  per  carrier . 1  00® l  76 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

New,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  60@3  00 

Watercresses,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®  1  60 


WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . 15  ©16 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @23 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . . . 10  @13 

Kino  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California .  9  @16 

Oregon . 12  @13)4 

Territory . 7  @14 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,552  cans  of  milk, 
208  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1.116  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  *1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  extra,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  60 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00® 4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . . 2  50@4  60 

Russet,  Roxbury.  per  bbl . 2  50® 3  00 

Russet.  Golden,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  50 

Strawberries.  Md.  k  Del.,  ex.  large  varieties.  16®  20 

Md.  and  Del  ,  choice,  per  quart..  .  13@  14 

Md.  and  Del.,  prime,  per  quart .  11@  12 

Md.  and  Del.,  poor  to  good,  per  quart....  8@  11 

Eastern  Shore,  Va..  per  quart .  .  8®  14 

N.  C.,  fancy,  per  quart .  16®  20 

N.  C.,  usual  receipts,  per  quart .  10®  15 

N.  C..  Inferior,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Norfolk,  poor  to  choice,  per  quart .  6®  12 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  15®  16 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart .  8@  10 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 68  @83 

Rye . 39  @46 

Barley . 38  @41 

Buckwheat,  silver .  40  @42 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @ — 

Corn . 33  @38 

Oats . 23  @28 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  95®  1  00 

No.  2 .  85®  90 

No.  3 .  70®  80 

Clover,  mixed .  70®  75 

Clover .  55®  65 

Salt .  45®  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  85@1  10 

Short  rye .  60®  70 

Oat .  50®  60 

Wheat .  45®  50 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . —  @— 

Fair,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb .  .  I  @4)4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @12)4 

Extracted,  oer  lb .  5  @6 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 

MEATS— DRE88BD. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  6)4®  6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4)4®  5 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  3)4®  4 

Small,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Spring  lambs,  country  dressed,  each _ 1  00  @5  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  6)4@  6 

Medium,  per  lb .  4)4®  5 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3£(@  4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3 M@  3)4 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  4)4®  — 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

POTATOES. 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  75@4  00 

Savannah  and  Charleston,  prime,  per  bbl. ..2  75@3  75 

New  Orleans  prime,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  25 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  50 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  0U@4  50 

8econds.  per  bbl . 2  0D@2  50 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . . 1  U0@  — 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  75@1  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  75@1  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  .  76®  — 

8tate  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  70®  90 

State  Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  50®  70 

Jersey,  per  bbl  or  sack .  60®  65 

State  Burbank,  per  sack .  60@  65 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  17  @  22 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  «0  @  65 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  35  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  25  @  — 


VINELESS  GOLD  COIN 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

Owing  to  the  financial  embarrassment  of  a  well- 


The  skeptic  says : * I * *  4 5  If  I  really  believed  that 

letter  I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  minute." 

I  housands  do  believe ,  and  are  being  cured 
of  their  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 

Hay  Fever,  Rose  Colds, 

etc.,  by  Booth’s  “  Hyomei,”  the  Australian 

“Dry-Air”  treatment,  which  cures  by  inhalation. 

^  r  87  Elm  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  May  6th,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:— 1  have  been  troubled  with  Bronchitis  for  the  last  five 
jrears  and  never  found  any  permanent  relief  until  I  commenced  using 
Hyomei.  in  January  last  I  made  application  to  one  of  our  leading  life 
insurance  companies,  but  at  ihc  medical  examination  the  examining  physi¬ 
cian  said  that  he  couid  not  pass  me  as  my  lungs  and  bronchial  passages 
were  badly  congested.  Soon  after,  I  commenced  using  “Hyomei,"  and 
improved  so  rapidly  that  in  one  month  again  went  before  the  same  medical 
examiner  and  this  time  passed  without  any  further  ceremony, 

E.  B.  MOORE  (with  H.  A.  Buell  &  Co.). 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete  in  Sealed  Case  (see 
Cut),  by  IKIail,  $1.00,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States;  consisting  of 
pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber  (beautifully  polished),  a 
bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  you  are 
still  skeptical,  send  your  address;  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei 
does  cure.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  ? 

Hyomei  Balm  cures  all  skin  diseases  —  25  cents. 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


FARQUHAR 

“  PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION.  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' $  Columbian  Exposition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Moat  econoinical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FA UQUIIA B CO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 


Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy 
and  concise  form,  a  great  number  of  rules 
and  receipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  Horists,  farmers,  etc.  Dis¬ 
cusses  injurious  insects,  fungicides,  and  gives 
tables  for  planting,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Third  edition,  revised. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


A  FARM  OF  360  ACRES;„0r,,S.’“S 

station,  can  be  bought  for  $7  50  per  acre,  on  pasy 
terms.  AMOS  COLE  &  SON,  Dover.  Del. 


WdlllUU — Mil  lllcd 

- ct  y _ 

Write  JOHN  _ _ _  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

neys,  Washington,  D.  C„  for  their  #1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  inventions  wanted. 


vi  some  simple 

n  .  .  ,,  ,  thing  to  patent? 

Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 

WEDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor- 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  er- 

BQ0MER&  BOSCHERT^ 

PRESS  CO.,  _ _ 

118  W.WaCerSt..  SYRACUSE,  N.Y 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY 


FOR 

New  Dutton 
Mower  Knife 
Grinder. 

8end  for  Special 
Circular. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  lietter  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


O11  and  after  May  1,  the  COMMISSION  BUSINESS 
of  E.  H.  PECK  will  be  conducted  by 

M.  N.  EDWARDS  &  CO. 

Mr.  Peck  having  sold  the  business  to  M.  N.  KD- 
W ARDS  «fe  CO  ,  of  No.  193  DUANE  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Produets  of  the  Orchard.  Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Scad  for  our  little  book,  "Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Corresuondence  invited. 


known  seed  house  and  their  inability  to  meet 


their  contract  that  they  had  with  me  for  my 
entire  crop  of  this  flue  strain  of  the  vineless  yam, 
I  have  a  very  large  number  of  these  plants  on 
hand  unsold,  that  I  propose  to  close  out  at  a  very 
little  above  express  charges.  You  can’t  afford 
to  miss  this  chance  to  obtain  a  start  of  the  best 
table  potato  grown,  as  well  as  the  earliest  and 
most  prolific.  To  give  some  idea  of  their  earli¬ 
ness  and  productiveness,  I  will  say  that  the  past 
season  I  made  415  bushels  on  a  single  acre  planted 
as  late  as  June  27,  on  ground  from  which  English 
peas  had  just  been  harvested.  I  pack  so  as  to 
carry  in  good  condition  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  pay  all  express  charges  or  postage, 
and  deliver  them  to  you  at  50  cents  per  100,  for 
500,  $3  for  1,000.  Stamps  taken  for  sums  under  SI. 
Plants  shipped  at  once  unless  otherwise  ordered. 
Address  WILLIAM  T.  SIMPSON,  Box  74,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark. — Adv. 


^IglgUMMgtMappifiiPEiliaisilEillsilliilliaiilipppjglglp] 

“  HOME  TREATMENT  FORi 


|  8  Years  Cured:  W.  L.  WEDGER, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  7  Years  Cured:  J.  L.  TREVILLYAN, 

I  24  Fifth  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


8  Years  Cured:  Mrs.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Years  Cured:  J.  W.  GILLESPIE, 
Black  River,  N.  Y. 


5  Years  Cured  :  WM .  E.  WELLER, 
164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


HAY  FEVER. 

WE  OFFER 

A  CURE  THAT  STAYS. 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  relief,  but  [771 
eradicates  t  lie  cause  of  the  disease  and  cures  to  stay  cured 
OUR  NEW  BOOK— Thesis  for  18(16— with  2,<J0<)  other  Inrj 
references  whom  you  can  consult,  now  ready.  Sent  on  liil| 
application  with  blank  for  free  examination.  GET  IT. 
Read  it.  Think  it  over.  Talk  with  these  people  or  write  J£]| 
them.  Get  ready  to  meet  the  season’s  attack,  and  do  it  rsd 
wow.  Address  Dr.  IlAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  “]] 


PPlMlllPMMigilEillsiHsillgilEiiEnapppppppppppiig) 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

J.  A.  W.  Talks  Again. — Mr.  Mapes 
says  :  “The class  of  people  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  big  price  for  eggs,  expect  a 
supply  the  year  ’round.”  That  may  be 
true,  but  the  trouble  with  me  is  to  find 
the  class  of  people  who  are  willing  to 
pay  a  big  price  for  eggs  at  any  time. 
People  in  this  vicinity,  as  a  rule,  place 
no  more  value  on  eggs  direct  from  the 
nest,  than  they  do  from  those  of  uncer¬ 
tain  age.  I  have  offered  to  supply  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  with  warranted 
fresh  eggs  the  year  ’round  at  market 
prices  for  ordinary  eggs,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few,  they  would  not 
engage  a  definite  number  for  a  year. 
The  fact  is  that  most  of  my  customers 
are  only  too  glad  to  have  me  leave  them 
when  eggs  are  scarce.  When  the  price 
advances,  they  consume  a  much  smaller 
number.  Not  only  does  the  low  price 
increase  consumption,  but  also  the  great 
demand  for  eggs  for  making  ice  cream, 
and  for  other  purposes  at  beach  and 
mountain  resorts.  So  while  Mr.  Mapes’s 
criticism  might  be  a  good  one  in  his 
locality,  it  is  utterly  pointless  here. 

1  will  say,  also,  now  that  I  am  writing, 

that  “a  good  case  of  roup  though - 1” 

would  be  rather  disagreeable  no  doubt, 
but  clean  quarters  and  clean  food  have, 
thus  far,  prevented  anything  of  the  kind, 
while  Mr.  Mapes,  with  mush  and  small 
flocks,  had  “roup  by  the  acre.”  J.  A.  w. 

Size  of  Eggs. — I  have  never  noticed 
any  difference  in  the  size  of  eggs  laid  by 
hens  fed  on  any  particular  kind  of  grain, 
when  they  have  been  well  fed.  If  as 
well  cared  for  in  other  respects,  1  think 
that  the  kind  of  grain  does  not  affect 
the  size  of  the  eggs.  Good  feeding  does 
affect  the  size.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
eggs  are  larger  in  spring  when  the  birds 
get  plenty  of  insect  food  with  the  grain. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  size  of  the  eggs 
affects  the  number  laid  by  any  hen,  un¬ 
less  a  hen  lay  abnormally  large  eggs 
that  have  two  yolks.  Breeds  of  fowls 
are  affected  that  way,  that  is,  Brown 
Leghorns  lay  more  eggs  than  White 
Leghorns,  generally,  but  the  eggs  are 
smaller  j  yet  X  do  not  know  that  it 
affects  individual  hens  of  any  breed. 
That  is  to  say,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
hen  lays  more  or  less  eggs  on  account  of 
the  size  of  the  eggs.  henry  hales 


WHITE  LANGSHAN  POULTRY. 

For  the  past  18  or  19  years,  I  have 
bred  poultry  of  the  various  breeds, 
starting  with  B.  P.  Rocks.  I  have  bred, 
besides  these,  S.  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Black 
Javas,  L.  Brahmas,  W.  P.  Rocks,  Silver 
and  W.  Wyandottes  and  various  breeds 
of  bantams.  All  the  above  I  bred  pure 
and  of  the  best  strains  I  could  obtain. 
Then  came  the  Black  Langshan,  a  new 
breed  for  America.  I  tried  these,  and 
finding  them  the  best  fowl  I  had  ever 
seen,  I  disposed  of  every  other  kind,  and 
gave  my  whole  attention  to  them. 

Later  came  the  White  Langshans.  I 
bred  them  for  years  beside  the  Blacks, 
compared  them  in  every  way  with  them, 
and  finding  them  superior  in  every  way, 
I  disposed  of  all  my  Blacks  three  years 
ago  and  have  since  bred  only  the  Whites. 
I  believe  that  no  other  breed  of  fowls 
will  lay  so  many  eggs  in  a  year ;  that  n 
other  breed  is  so  good  for  the  table, 
being  pure  white,  with  large  bodies,  no 
colored  pinfeathers,  and  with  little 
waste.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  good 
sitters  and  mothers.  For  the  above  rea¬ 
sons,  I  shall  keep  pure  White  Langshans. 

As  soon  as  my  trees  are  a  little  larger, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  other  crops 
between  them,  I  shall  build  small  houses 
about  10x12  feet,  with  open  sheds  at  one 
end  for  dusting  and  scratching,  placed 
at  convenient  distances  about  the 
orchard.  The  trees  will  afford  ample 
shade  and  forage  ground  for  the  hers, 
and  the  hens  will  furnish  fertilizer  ard 
cultivation  for  the  trees  ;  thus  ■!  shal 


get  a  double  crop  from  my  land,  the 
hens  destroying  the  insects  about  the 
trees,  and  I  have  always  been  able  to 
grow  the  finest  plums  where  hens  were 
allowed  to  run  among  the  trees. 

I  would  not  dare  try  to  keep  more 
than  25  hens  in  a  house  10x12  feet, 
through  the  winter  ;  but  in  the  summer, 
I  could  keep  40.  For  laying  hens,  I 
would  feed  green  cut  bone  and  fine  cut 
clover  hay  for  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
feed.  A.  A.  II  ALLA  DAY. 

Vermont.  _ 

GETTING  RID  OF  RATS. 

When  I  was  a  good-sized  boy,  living, 
at  the  time,  in  an  adjoining  State,  my 
chum  gave  me  a  rat  terrier  puppy,  and 
she  proved  to  be  a  good  ratter.  I  named 
her  Brownie,  and,  of  course,  like  any 
boy  with  a  dog,  thought  that  there  was 
not  another  such  a  good,  loving  and 
intelligent  dog  in  the  country.  I  kept 
her  till  she  died  of  old  age,  and  many 
and  many  a  frolic  have  we  had  together. 
When  she  had  located  a  rat,  I  would 
help  her  get  it,  if  it  were  possible.  1 
remember  once  that  we  got  over  into  the 
corn  crib  when  the  corn  was  low.  It 
had  been  built  for  a  wheat  bin,  and  had 
tight  sides.  Brownie  told  me  that  there 
were  rats  there,  so  I  moved  the  corn,  and 
she  went  to  work  on  them.  When  we 
got  through,  the  dead  rats  nearly  filled 
an  ordinary  wooden  bucket. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  rats 
got  away  ahead  of  us.  It  seemed  as 
though  they  would  take  the  place.  I 
used  Rough  on  Rats,  but  with  poor  suc¬ 
cess.  I  used  traps,  and  with  three,  by 
setting  them  when  I  got  through  chores 
and  then  again  at  nine  o’clock,  would 
catch  from  three  to  five  every  night.  I 
kept  the  gun  at  the  barn,  and  shot  every 
one  that  showed  itself,  but  found,  in  a 
short  time,  that  they  got  very  shy  of  the 
gun  and  kept  out  of  sight.  All  this 
time,  of  course,  Brownie  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  warfare  on  them,  but  their  num¬ 
bers  were,  apparently,  undiminished. 
One  day,  a  neighbor  who  had  a  big  farm, 
kept  lots  of  stock,  had  numberless  barns, 
sheds,  cribs  and  pens,  was  at  our  place, 
and  1  said  to  him,  “How  in  the  world 
do  you  keep  the  rats  from  eating  you 
up?  With  all  those  buildings,  I  would 
think  that  you  would  have  thousands  of 
them.” 

“  No,”  he  said,  “we  do  not  have  many 
rats,  and  are  not  bothered  by  them 
at  all.” 

“  Well  how  do  you  manage  it  ?” 

“  Simply  keep  cats.” 

“Will  cats  keep  down  the  rats?  I 
would  think  that  some  of  those  big, 
overgrown  rats  would  whip  a  cat.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  as  a  cat  would 
tackle  a  big  rat,  but  they  will  watch 
around  and  pick  up  the  little  ones,  and 
the  first  thing  you  know,  the  rats  will 
be  wonderfully  thinned  out.” 

While,  as  we  all  know,  a  man’s  advice 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


for  1,  2,  A  3  horses,  with  goverimr^citt^^^ 


hand  and  power  Corn  fihpllprn.  Feed  (;mters.^g*Sfc^-w^gSa,'w~ 
Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 

8.  8.  ME88INGEK  A  SON.  TATASIY.  PA. 


Make  Cows  Pay. 

Twenty  cows  and  one 
Safety  Hand  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  will  make  more 
butter  than  twenty-five  cows 
and  no  separator.  Sell  five 
cows;  the  money  will  buy  a 
separator  and  you  save  cost 
of  their  keep,  while  the  butter  you  make 
sells  for  two  cents  more  per  pound.  Send 
for  circulars.  Please  mention  this 
paper.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Rutland,  Vt.  West  Chester,  Pa., 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Elgin,  Ill* 


Nethery  Wind  Stackers 

«-M0ST  PRACTICAL aND  MOST  POPULAR 


AUT 


\  AJS  Adit  4LSO  Hit  -  j,, 

JtLf  ttCDERV 

Lie  SWINGING  cfjmj  HI  R5 

MAGliulS 
tp  F Vi”  y.'  ers  u  *A'322Jn,:i& 
gp  Ti'l  TTwators 

PIN  M  /OODBGft  gjggEBS 

SImTfAND  SINGLE  CYL^OER 

^J^eompounD  -  >kv 

TR ACTION.  PORTABLE.  SKID  ^STATIONARY 


CATACOGUt  MAI  LID  FOB  THE  ASM  NO  i  ASK  FOR  IT' 

J.1.C4SE  THRESHING  H4€HINt  fe 

RACINE  WIS. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 

Gasoline  Traction  Engines 
Comb’d  Engines  &  Pumps 
Gasoline  Portable  Engines 

Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 

Charter  <5as  Engine 
P.  O  Box  2(1.  Sterling.  111. 


Ruckeye 

u  FORCE 


Has  no  equal.  Works  easy  and  throws  a 
constant  stream.  Never  freezes.  Over 
300,000  in  use  and  giving  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices, 
giving  depth  of  well.  Beware,  of  Imitations. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Imperial 
Galvanized  Steel  U'iml  ."Hill*  ami 
Kt«*<‘l  llerrieks,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Columbia  Steel  Wind  Ilugines, 
Power  .VI ills.  Well  Drilling  .Vla- 
chines.  Tank  and  Spray  I'linipt. 
ItiieLeve  Lawn  Mowers,  Iron 
Feneing.  ele. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

SPRI  NGFI  ELD.  OHIO. 


1 


The  CHAMPION  will 

[COOL AERATE  . 

kyour  milk  instantly.  Removes  f 
the  animal  heat  and  cowey  \J 
flavor,  drive  out  all  odors  of  L 
foul, strong  smelling,  or  silo 
foods  and  retard  souring  for 
many  hours.  Circulars  Free  »_■ 
ACENTS  WANTED. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER,  Boi  R.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 
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Cream  Separators, 

SEND  FOR 

BRAND  NEW 

CATALOGUE 
No.  246. 


New  Facts,  New  Results  ; 

New  Machines,  New  Prices. 


A  Practical  Education 


—  IN  — 


Up-to-date  Dairying. 


CRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

by  Prof.  F.  W.  ^  OLL  of  the  University  of  Wis.,  i 
neatly  bound  into  a  volume  of  195  pages  and  now  I 
being  sent  out  by  the  SiJ ver  Mfg.  Co..  Salem.  O.,  is  J 
unquestionably  the  best  work  yet  introduced  * 
on  the  subject.  Includes: 

TTrSiJva.?e  Cr°P8-  II— Silos. 

J**  Silage.  IV—  Feeding  of  Si  lage. 

Prison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds, 

V  A  I  he  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 
and  many  valuable  tables  and  com¬ 
pounded  rations  for  feeding  stock. 

They  are  going  rapidly.  Write  for 
a  copy  to-day — to-morrow  may  be 
too  late.  IT  IS  FREE. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  livery  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

AH  kind*  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mill,  built,  roller  or  bnhr  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for’96. 

N0RDYKE  8c  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DOES  YOUR  ROOF  LEAK  ? 

One  coat  of  Reeder’s  Cold  Japan  will  fix 
it  for  20 years.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
REEDER'S  COLD  JAPAN  CO.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas-  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, Q. 


WIND  IS  FREE 

'and  costs  nothing- 
Grind  your  Grain. 
Shell  your  Corn.  Cut 
tor  Shred  your  Fodder, 
— n —  Churn  you  r  Butter, 
Saw  your  wood  with  nature  a 
own  free  power  You  can  do  it 
BEST  with  our  Power  Mills, 
points  of  excellence  arc  too 
-  many  to  explain  here.  Pei  1  you 

all  about  it  in  our  catalogue, FREE. 
We  make  Steel  Tanks  and  other 
les  of  Wind  Mills.  W  rite  us. 

Perkins  Wind  Mill  Co. 

9  Face  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


1854— Established  42  Years— 1896 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

Old  Reliable 

Halladay  Standard, 
Halladay  Geared, 
and  Gem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS. 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Haying  Tools, 

Saw  Tables,  &c. 

Send  For  Catalogue. 

U.S. WIND  ENGINES, PUMP  CO. 

113  Water  St.,  llatavla,  III. 

WIND  POWER 

wm  ■ m  may  be  turned  to  good  account  by 

ijelIaejle  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS 

Back  Geared  or  Direct  Stroke.  Made  of  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  or  Wood.  Sizes  5ft.  to  18ft.  Equipped 
with  governors  that  govern.  No  weights,  no 
springs.  Simple,  durable,  strong  and  effective. 

MOST  SUCCESSFUL  POWER  MILL  MADE.  *9.000.00 
worth  of  COODHUE  POWER  MH.LS  in 

use  in  one  township  alone. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO,, 

Branch  Offices :  General  Offices : 

Elgin,  III.  74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Our  galva¬ 
nized  steel 
towers  are 
3  or  4  corn¬ 
ered,  well 
braced  & 
strong. 
None  have 
ever  blown 
down . 


We  make 

the  KERO 

and 

AMERICAN 

Grinding 
Mills, 
Fodder 
Cutters, 
Shellers, 
Saws,  Etc. 


THE  BEST 


WE  HAVE  BUT 
ONE  QUALITY— 

Sweep  Powers,  2  to  8  horse;  Tread  Powers,  1,  2 
and  3  horse,  and  the  famous  SUCCESS  1  horse 
Tread  Power  adapted  to  use  of  cream  separators, 
pumping,  etc,  Much  more  of  value  that  we  can¬ 
not  tell  you  here  appears  in  our  New  160  page 
_  ‘  ‘  - - - FOR  IT. 


SEND  NOW  ! 

27  Fargo  St., 

Batavia,  III. 


Catalogue.  1 1  i  s  FREE, 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


IS  THE  BEST. 


Especially  adapted  to  operating  with  water 
alone.  The  cans  have  the  largest  cooling  surface,  and  are  the 
easiest  cleaned.  Arranged  in  pairs,  with  large  space  between  and 
at  the  rear  of  them,  thus  insuring  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milk* 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  cream.  The  Peerless  embodies 
everything  that  is  desirable  in  a  creamery  for  the  dairy  or  family. 

Get  it  and  you  get  the  best.  A  ft  CUTS  WANT  FT) 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  /ibLlilO  YVHNICU. 

A.  H.  REID.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Elgin,  Ill. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

is  worth  no  more  than  the  man  himself, 
still  it  does  not  always  follow  that  his 
advice  is  worth  as  much  as  he  is.  But 
as  this  man  was  worth,  probably,  $50,000, 
I  thought  that  his  advice  was.  at  least, 
worth  taking,  even  though  the  plan 
seemed  too  simple  to  be  of  any  use.  So 
we  got  cats,  and  in  a  year  or  so,  the 
place  was  practically  free  from  rats, 
and,  probably,  it  was  owing  to  the  cats. 

Since  we  have  been  in  Iowa,  we  have 
kept  cats  (Abraham  Lincoln,  the  head  of 
our  drove,  now  weighs  12  pounds),  and 
have  no  use  for  a  dog.  There  are  a  few 
mice  about  the  barn,  but  no  rats.  The 
cats  should  be  made  to  live  at  the  barn, 
though  they  may  come  to  the  house  for 
meals.  It  will  not  destroy  their  useful¬ 
ness  in  any  way  to  feed  them  well.  In 
fact,  they  seem  to  require  some  milk  to 
keep  them  healthy.  In  addition,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  as  few  places  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  rats  to  harbor  ;  have  this  idea  in 
view  in  putting  up  all  buildings.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  all 
our  improvements  substantial  and  per¬ 
manent.  These  will  have  good  founda¬ 
tions,  and  are  otherwise  constructed  so 
that  rats  find  few  hiding  places  around 
them.  It  is  the  straw  sheds,  and  the 
cribs  built  on  the  ground,  that  tempt 
them  to  lodge  with  us.  k.  b.  watson. 

Iowa. 


POLL  EVIL  IN  A  HORSE. 

My  horse  had  a  running  sore  on  the 
poll — just  back  of  the  ears.  It  was  cut 
and  healed  before  I  got  him.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  about  three  inches 
from  the  crest,  a  swelling  appeared 
which  was  opened  when  ready  to  break, 
and  which  showed  something  that  looked 
like  a  tube.  It  was  burnt  out  with  pot¬ 
ash,  and  is  healing  from  the  bottom. 
Now  a  similar  swelling  is  forming  on 
the  other  side  of  the  neck.  What  can 
be  done  for  it  ?  k.  a.  c. 

Denison,  Tex. 

Ans. — The  horse  has  a  fistula  of  the 
poll,  commonly  called  poll  evil.  There 
is,  evidently,  old,  diseased  tissue,  or 
possibly,  dead  bone,  which  will  have  to 
be  sloughed  out  or  removed  before  a 
cure  can  be  effected.  If  there  is  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian  near  you,  it  would 
be  much  safer  for  you  to  employ  him  to 
open  and  treat  the  case,  than  for  you  to 
undertake  it  yourself.  In  a  case  of  long 
standing  of  this  kind,  a  difficult  opera¬ 
tion  is  often  necessary.  In  the  absence 
of  a  veterinarian,  I  can  only  advise  gen¬ 
eral  treatment  for  a  fistula  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  Make  a  small  opening  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  recent  swelling,  and 
if  an  abscess  or  pipe  be  found,  insert  a 
piece  of  caustic  potash  (piece  of  one  to 
two  inches)  and  close  the  opening  so  as 
to  prevent  the  potash  working  out. 
After  24  hours,  re-open  the  wound,  and 
with  a  blunt  pointed  probe,  endeavor  to 
find  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  or  cavity  ; 
then  cut  down  upon  the  end  of  the 
probe,  so  as  to  make  a  free  opening  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Having  made 
the  openings,  the  fistula  is  to  be  washed 
out  daily  for  a  week  with  a  strong 
caustic  wash,  one  ounce  chloride  of  zinc 
to  a  pint  of  water,  the  wash  being  forced 
through  from  one  opening  to  the  other 
with  a  syringe.  During  the  above  treat¬ 
ment,  the  horse  should  have  his  head 
tied  so  that  he  cannot  rub  the  poll. 
After  the  first  week,  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  wash  to  one-half  or  one-fourth, 
working  the  injection  from  below,  and 
allowing  the  wound  to  heal  from  the 
upper  opening  downward.  The  lower 
opening  must  be  kept  open  until  it  has 
entirely  healed  from  within.  The  dis¬ 
charging  pipe,  or  any  others  found,  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

After  recovery, in  order  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  fistula,  the  horse  should 
be  fed  from  a  high  rack  for  several 
months,  and  should  not  be  turned  to 
pasture  during  the  first  season.  The 
stable  and  doorway  should  have  ample 
height,  so  that  the  horse  cannot  strike 


the  poll.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that 
the  halter  or  bridle  fit  properly,  so  as 
not  to  irritate  unnecessarily  the  region 
affected.  f.  l.  k. 

A  MICHIGAN  MAN  TALKS  HEN. 

In  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  see  that 
some  one  claims  to  have  received  27,257 
eggs  from  200  hens  at  a  cost  of  $332.15. 
I  thought  that  I  would  let  you  know 
how  I  am  getting  on  with  my  hens,  and 
that  my  success  is  due  to  reading  The 
R.  N.-Y..  which  always  aims  to  state  tbe 
truth.  For  many  years,  I  had  kept 
fowls,  always  at  a  loss,  and  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  had 
reduced  the  number  to  about  10  hens, 
when,  about  four  years  since,  I  read  an 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  Mr.  Wyckoff 
stating  what  he  had  done  with  fowls.  1 
believed  it,  because  it  was  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  If  it  had  been  in  any  other  paper, 
I  would  not  have  believed  it.  I  resolvec 
to  try  what  I  could  do,  taking  your 
advice  to  go  slowly.  Now  I  will  give 
the  results  of  three  years’  experience. 
In  1892  : 

Receipts  for  eggs,  chickens  and  increase. .  .$24.97 
Cost  of  keep .  6.57 

Net  gain . $18.40 

In  1893,  I  began  the  year  with  21  hens  : 

Returns  for  eggs,  chickens  and  increase _ $54.00 

Cost  of  Keep .  13.16 

Net  gain . $40.84 

In  1894,  I  began  with  43  hens.  1 
hatched  250  chickens,  and  had  120  carried 
away  by  thieves,  hawks  and  minks  : 
Returns  from  eggs,  chickens  and  increase.. $83. 03 


Cost  of  keep .  22.59 

Net  gain . $60.44 


In  1895, 1  began  the  year  with  63  hens. 
In  January,  I  lost  five  by  disease  and 
had  13  stolen.  I  hatched  280  chicks,  lost 
20  of  them,  and  had  a  few  carried  away 
by  hawks.  My  number  of  eggs  was 
5,827. 

Eggs  and  chickens  sold,  and  increase  of 


stock . $143  57 

Cost  of  keep .  29  23 

Net  gain . $114  34 


Previous  to  last  year,  I  fed  them  a 
variety  of  feed,  including  soft  feed  and 
oyster  shells  ;  but  last  year,  I  fed  noth¬ 
ing  but  wheat  screenings,  and  a  few  cab¬ 
bage  and  green  cut  bones  This  year,  I 
began  with  110  hens.  Next  year,  I  hope 
to  begin  with  300  hens.  Most  of  my 
flock  are  two-thirds  Br.  Leghorns,  and 
some  are  purebred. 

My  hens  have  four  houses  to  roost  in, 
and  full  liberty  to  stay  in  or  go  out  all 
winter,  but  are  always  shut  in  at  night, 
both  summer  and  winter.  s.  fox. 

Ionia  County,  Mich. 


If  you  have  a  Cough,  a  Cold,  Asthma,  Bronchitis 
or  Incipient  Consumption,  a  dollar  spent  for  a  hottl 
of  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  may  prove  you 
cheapest  outlay,  for  you  will  then  have  the  suret 
remedy  ever  known  for  such  disease.  The  best  famil. 
Pill,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative.— Adn. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


.  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  Its  effects  ananever  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

_  „  ,  „  Bi.ijepoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15.  1894. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  w.  S.  Marsoen. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

„  Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16, 18S3. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  *  on  two 
horses  and  ltis  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
Price  $t  per  Bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 

by  son  of  Champ  Christopher.  Other 
sires  and  dams  from  Keg.  and  imp. 
stock.  Pups  shipped  safely  to  dis- 
t  points.  FRED.  q.  BOWMAN, 
Pa. 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  Sure  Cure  for 
Colic.  Horse  Ail ,  Con¬ 
tracted  or  Knotted 
Cords,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Shoe  Boils,  Callous 
of  all  kinds,  etc.,  etc. 

— IT  — 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 

And  is  warranted  to  givo  satisfaction.  Locates 
lameness,  when  applied,  by  remaining  moist  on 
part  affected.  What  others  say  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to 
your  list  recommending  Tuttle's  Elixir  for  curbs, 
broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails  in  the  feet.  I 
have  used  it  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times, 
and  never  failed  to  make  a  cure. 

J.  H.  Nay,  Readville  (Mass.)  Trotting  Park. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains.  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  bottle  of  i 
either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-eent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any 
druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

UK.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  K  ISeverly Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


COOPER 

Will 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex. 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2.  25  gal.  pkt.  50c. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


DIP 


If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FKANCKLYN.  Cotton  Exchange.  N  V.  City. 


Reduces  MILK  &  FLESH  Than 

NO  FLUES,  VERMIN  or  SOKES  oo 
or  COW  (H  more  milk.) 

ISHOO-FLY! 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  37  States.  If  your 
dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  50c.  and  our  agent  in 
jvoiir  State  will  express  onequart.  $1.50  per  gal.  1  gal¬ 
lon  lasts  animals  a  season.  Agents  wanted. 
81100-FLY  J1FG.  CO.,  1005  Falrmuuul  Avo.,  Philadelphia. 


FLIES 

HORSE 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
in  KECORD’8  TIGHT -SKA  I,  COVE  It 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  he  opened  and 
closed  instantly;  in  9  sizes,  from  1  lb. 
to  60.  We  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO.,  ill  Main  St ,  Conneaut.  O. 

USED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 

CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  Is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  In  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  It  can  he  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can;  $3  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  UKESSEU  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO.. 
20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


(Our  old') 
V  Process/ 


OIL  MEAL 

w  "For  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc. 
Health,  Strength,  Produc¬ 
tive  Power  to  animals.  For 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  or  Meal 


LINSEED 


OIL 


andWhite  Lead 
Makes  paint  last  for  years 
on  House,  Barn.  Fence. &c 
“Ready  Mixed”  paints 
are  doubtful  quality. 
andWhlteLead  ask  for“Thompson's.”or  address mtrs. 
17  W.  Diamond  8t., Allegheny,  Pa.,  THOMPSON  A  CO 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


'  VWFTVB'CLOTHILOE.  I3UBL  "IVW" 

CLOTHILUE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  It 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


I£RQEV€  for  Sa,e“('nws'  Yearlings.  Calves. 
u8LV><vKLI  m  Blood  of  Exile.  Bunker,  Nepture, 
Rex,  Gray  King.  Large,  healthy;  best  quality. 

ASSOCIATED  FARMS.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 


Stock  Farms,  Greene, 
N.  Y.,  J.  D.  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-Cbina,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


SPRING  LITTERS  nearly  large  enough  to  select 
from.  Send  in  ORDERS  to  leserve  the  BEST. 
Living  prices.  Willswood  Farm.  Budd's  Lake.  N.  J. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

Are  you  buying  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock  t  Then  com¬ 
municate  with  me.  Selling  from  best  strains  only. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berksbires,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
and  prices  will  please  you; 
takingorders  now.  to  be  tilled 
when  pigs  are  eight  weeks, 
mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MEU/  YOUNG  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

Si  Li  f  f  that  will  please  you. 

Etsfss  for  Hatching,  Send  for  Catalogue. 

K  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


PHI  A  NR  P IJ I M  A  C — T-iarge  strains,  reg’d  stock. 

*  ULnllU  Unil'nu  Young  stock  a  specialty. 
Price  right.  ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Lane.  Co., Pa. 


p  UCQMI  rjETO -special  sale. 

I  I  Kn  E  I  I  f\  CL  O  Pigs,  10  to  12  weeks 
old.  W.  K.  Mandevllle,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co  ,N  Y. 


W.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Circulars  free. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  Machias.  N.  Y 


RARE  birds  F’Olt  SALK. — Show  Birds.  Breeding 
Stock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  Orangeville, Pa 


0  C  U  R  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK 
0LJ1U  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  latest  style  thoroughbred  R.  C.  White,  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Black  Mi norcas.  Greatest  layers 
on  earth.  Safe  shipment  guaranteed.  15  esgs,  $1;  26. 
$1.60.  Send  for  circular,  free.  OTTAQUKCHKK 
POULTRY  YARDS,  North  Hartland,  Vt. 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY, 

Bono  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Caloite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  TAst. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


ORB’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly,  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  It.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


eo  bi 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Bre^n^WusT 

trated  <fe  fully  described 
in  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 

goultrymen  &  intending 
uyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese  ;  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6cin  stamps 


HjCOO^Box^SHuntleLlll 


BEES 

QUEENS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J.  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


B 


KEEPERS 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIDDI  I  TO 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  IJL.IL  O  U I  I  L I 

FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina.O. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
5  late  but  diff.  copies  free  ns  samples.  Write  to-day. 
G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  118  Mich.,  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


EXPERIENCED  Poultryman  desires  a  steady  situ¬ 
ation.  Address  L.  C.,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

“"THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, uNuwiYORK. 
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Humorous. 

There  is  horror  too  prolific  in  the  jargon  scientific 
which  disturbs  the  mood  pacific 
Of  the  ordinary  man; 

In  these  awful  tales  that  thrill  us  of  a  bugaboo 
bacillus  that  is  hiding  near  to  kill  us 
If  by  any  chance  it  can. 

Not  a  single  chance  it  misses ;  it  is  lurking  in  our 
blisses;  it  is  even  in  the  kisses 
That  delight  a  leap  year  dream  ; 

In  the  air  are  microbes  floating ;  in  the  water  they 
are  gloating,  fiendish  vigilance  devoting 
To  the  weird  malicious  scheme. 

O,  ye  philosophic  sages,  we  were  happy  all  these 
ages  while  these  animals  outrageous 
Unsuspected  flourished  here; 

And  although,  just  for  the  present,  we  withstand 
their  sledge  incessant,  we  run  other  risks 
unpleasant, 

For  we’re  almost  dead  with  fear. 

—  Washington  Star. 

Little  Girl  :  “  Does  your  mother  talk 
much  about  woman’s  rights  ?  ”  Little 
Boy :  “No,  she  jus’  has  ’em  without  any 
talking.” — Credit  Lost. 

Irishman  (at  telephone):  “  Sind  me  up 
tree  bales  of  hay  and  wan  bag  oats.” 
Feed  Dealer:  “All  right.  Who  for?” 
Irishman:  “There  now,  don’t  get  gay. 
For  the  horse,  av  corse.” — Kansas  City 
Times. 

Wifky  :  “  Do  you  actually  think  there 
ever  was  a  man  who  could  conscientiously 
say  to  his  wife,  ‘You  are  the  only  woman 
I  ever  loved  ’  ?  ”  Hubby  :  “  Certainly.” 

Wifey  :  “Who?”  Hubby:  “Adam.” 
— Boston  Qlobe. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

Af  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Wrile  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  No.  246 Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women. 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Goon 
Incomes.  Bio  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coirees. 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
Pic.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  kf-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  TIIK  GREAT  AMERICAN  flEA  C.O., 
:il  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  rural. 


QC  7 1 BUGGY  WHEELS 
00. 1  0  WITH  TIRE  OH. 

Don't  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Getour  prices.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  any  »lze  with  axles, 
tired,  boxed  and  painted. 

WILMINCTON  WHEEL  CO,, 
401  Union  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Metal  Wagon  Wheels, 

Made  to  fit  any  standard  size  skein 
or  axle.  Every  farmershould  have  a 
set  of  low  wheels  with  wide  tires. 
They  save  labor,  time,  and  money; 
also  help  to  solve  the  “Good  Uoads' 
problem.  They  are  Strong,  Cheap 
and  Durable.  Send  to  the  ARNOLD 
METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  30,  New 
London.  O.,  for  circular  and  price 
also  for  the  wheels 


DO  YOU  HAULl 

1  Hay.  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones, 

Apples  from  the  orchard.  Silage  corn  W 


from  the  field— Oh !  anything  ? 

Then 


nee"eyd°£  “HANDY”  FARM  TRUCK  $ 


Entirely  of  Steel,  i 
i  Light  and  \  /  \  That  makes  it  cheap, 
STRONG.  VV  Jw^Tsn’t  that  what  you 
1  have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  "HANDY”  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  lifetime. 
CUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 
Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Imple. 
ment  dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE,  ~ 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  t 

I 


Write 
Now. 


^  use,  and  make 
money  selling  this 
article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pulland  its 
fast.  Tien  itself.  Costs  lessthan string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
atown.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town  Agency 
now.  Complete  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Will  last  a  century.  Saves  %  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk- 
"  jng.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong, 
and  mouse  proof.  Put  up 
with  4,5, 6, 8, 1(1  ft.  rope. 

TIE  CO.,  Biixll 
Unadllla,  Ji.  Y. 


The  Great  Invention  for  Farmers  and  Gardeners ! 


The  Fulcrum  Spading 
Fork  completely  turns 
over  and  breaks  the 
ground  without  any 
lifting.  It  enables  one 
man  to  do  two  men’s 
work.  The  Fulcrum 
does  it.  The  Fulcrum 
Cultivating  Fork  does 
better  and  faster  work 
than  hoe  or  other  hand 
tool.  It  is  a  sure  weed 
killer  by  turning  the 
ground  so  as  to  expose 
the  roots  to  the  sun. 
The  Fulcrum  does  it. 
Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular. 


THE  FULCRUM  MFG.  COMPANY,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


1 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  Implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  how  to  use,  and  other  valuable  information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS.  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  A  Box  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


The  <  1 
New 


BONNIE” 


^  — —  — — 

Lightest  Draft.  Lowest  Elevator 


Shrewd  buyers  will  send  for  our  1896  Annual.  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  best 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 


TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
it  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  .8  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


STEEL 


HANDY  WAGONS. 

The  labor  savers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  34 
inches  high.  You  save  the  lift,  that  saves 
your  back  Wheels  have  4-inch 

JUSTTHETHING 

for  hauling  over  the  farm.  Is  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fodder,  Wood, 

Manure,  etc.  We  Make  Metal 

WHEELS  FOR  WAGONS 
AND  TRUCKS. 

All  Sizes— fit  any  skein....  ‘ 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.  Havana.  Ills 


°“r„h,S„„  GUARANTEED 

to  carry  2  tone.  We  tell  more 
ubout  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


Wonderful  Efficiency 

Recognized  by  the  Experiment  Stations. 


Our  Dairyman  has  made  a  number  of  very  careful  tests 
with  the  No.  6  Improved  United  States  Separator, 

and  says  that  he  does  not  find  enough  fat  with  the  Babcock 
test,  after  running  the  milk  through,  to  enable  him  to  read 
it.  The  separation  is  almost  absolutely  perfect  ;  a  mere 

trace  is  all  that  can  be  detected. 


Wooster,  O., 
April  6,  1896. 


J.  Fremont  Hickman,  Agl’ist, 

OHIO  AG’L  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


Would  you  know  more  of  this  Separator?  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 


We  Want  Agents  in  all  unoccupied  territory. 

VERMONT  EARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Are  often  required  to  determine 
what  shall  be  “kept  out”  of  a  har¬ 
vester  than  to  say  what  shall 
into”  it.  It  is  so  easy  to  do 
wrong  thing — and  the  wrong  thing 
has  such  an  inviting  appearance — 
that  less  experienced  manufacturers 
than  the  McCormick  Co.  frequent¬ 
ly  find  themselves  “putting  their 
foot  in  it”  and  building  a  machine 
one  season  which  they  are  obliged 
to  abandon  a  season  or  two  later. 

Because  a  good  thing  is  a  good 
thing  in  its  place,  it  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
in  a  harvester  or  mower. 

Fight  shy  of  the  machine  whose 
best  recommend  is  that  “it  seems 
to  have  a  bright  idea”  in  its  make¬ 
up.  Remember  this  every  day  in 
the  year:—  McCormick  Machines 
will  work  where  others  fail. 

The  makers  of  McCormick  Ma¬ 
chines  have  been  at  it  for  sixty-five 
years.  By  long  experience  they 
have  found  out  how  to  build  the 
best  binders  and  mowers. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower  and 
the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester  are 
unequalled  for  capacity,  light  draft, 
efficiency  of  service  and  long  life. 
Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago. 

A  Rents  Everywhere. 
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STRAWBERRIES  BY  THE  CAR-LOAD. 

A  GREAT  INDUSTRY  IN  FLORIDA. 

Varieties,  Culture,  Picking,  Shipping,  Etc. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  recently  told  its  readers  of  Hens 
by  the  Acre,  Peaches  by  the  Thousand  Acres,  and  of 
other  farm  products  in  equally  large  proportions.  As 
I  recently  visited  a  section  where  they  grow  hundreds 
of  acres  of  strawberries,  and  ship 
them  by  car-loads,  I  thought  a 
brief  description  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  Bradford  County  is  the 
center  of  the  strawberry  industry 
in  Florida,  and  many  farmers 
there  make  strawberries  the  chief 
money  crop.  Florida  berries  are 
the  first  to  reach  the  Northern 
market,  and  naturally  bring  good 
prices,  which  fact  has  led  many 
Florida  farmers  and  gardeners  to 
turn  their  attention  largely  to 
berry  growing. 

I  was  at  Starke  and  Lawtey, 
two  adjoining  towns  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  county,  the  last 
week  in  January,  and  saw  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  strawberries  in 
bloom.  Wishing  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  details  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  I  sought  Mr.  John  Rising, 
the  president  of  the  Bradford 
County  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  learned  from  him  the 
actual  results  obtained. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the 
quantity  of  berries  shipped  from 
Bradford  County, Mr.  Rising  said: 

“  Nearly  everybody  here  raises 
strawberries  ;  some  of  our  largest 
growers  cultivate  as  many  as 
six  or  seven  acres  of  berries,  and 
we  find  that,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  our  berries  pay  us  better 
than  any  other  crop  we  raise.” 

“  I  notice  that  you  grow  your 
berries  on  ridges  ;  do  you  find 
that  method  better  than  flat 
cultivation  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  do,  because  our  land 
is  quite  level,  and  needs  a  little 
ridging  to  keep  the  berries  dry 
and  clean  after  heavy  rains.  We 
plant  in  September  or  October, 
and  cultivate  till  the  plants  are 
in  bloom,  which  is  usually  in 
January;  then  we  mulch  with 
coarse  hay  or  pine  needles,  work¬ 
ing  the  mulch  well  up  under  the 
plant,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping  the  ground 
free  from  weeds,  and  the  berries 
free  from  sand  and  dirt.” 

“  What  varieties  do  you  con¬ 
sider  best  for  your  trade  ?  ” 

“  We  have  always  thought  that 
the  Neunan  was  the  best  berry 
we  could  grow  for  the  Northern 
market,  as  it  stands  shipping 
well,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer.  I 

have  also  had  very  good  success  with  the  Lady  Thomp¬ 
son.  About  one-third  of  my  present  stand  is  Lady 
Thompson,  one-half  Neunan,  and  the  rest  seedlings 
of  my  owd  propagation.” 

Mr.  Rising  showed  me  his  patch  of  seedlings  which 
were  growing  alongside  the  Lady  Thompsons.  The 
seedling  is  a  vigorous,  thrifty  grower,  a  pistillate,  a 
heavy  bearer  of  large,  very  firm,  dark  red  berries,  shipments,” 


resembling  the  Hoffman  in  shape  and  color.  [It  is 
being  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds. — Eds.J 

“  How  much  net  profit  do  you  ordinarily  realize 
from  an  acre  of  berries  ?  ” 

“That  is  variable,  of  course,  for  as  much  depends 
on  the  man  as  the  acre  ;  but  an  acre  of  strawberries, 
well  cared  for,  will  generally  yield  $300,  and  I  can 
name  several  farmers  in  this  vicinity  who  have  sold 


PICKING  SCENE  IN  A  FLORIDA  STRAWBERRY  FIELD.  Fig.  121. 


SHIPPING  SCENE  AT  A  FLORIDA  RAILROAD.  Fig.  122. 


their  berries  at  the  rate  of  $450  to  $500  per  acre.  Of 
course  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  fertilization,  and 
marketing,  will  reduce  these  figures  about  one-third.” 
“  How  long  does  your  berry  season  last  ?  ” 

“We  usually  commence  shipping  lightly  the  first 
part  of  February,  and  continue  till  the  first  of  May, 
at  which  time  prices  are  too  low  to  warrant  further 


“Does  the  same  plant’continue^to  fruit- during  the 
whole  season  spoken  of  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  in  this  climate,  berry  plants  continue  bloom¬ 
ing  and  fruiting  for  three  months,  and  thousands  of 
bushels  of  fine  berries  rot  in  the  fields  after  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  closes.  During  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  we  ship  from  nine  to  twelve  car-loads  a  day 
from  this  vicinity,  putting  from  75  to  100  bushels  in 

a  car.” 

The  strawberry  industry  of 
Bradford  County  has  assumed 
such  large  proportions  that  an 
association  was  formed  a  few 
years  ago  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  protect  the  interests  of 
its  members.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  1,000  acres  are  in  straw¬ 
berries  around  Starke  and  Law¬ 
tey,  which  bring  in  a  net  revenue 
of  about  $225,000  per  season. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
shipped  to  the  large  northern 
cities  by  express,  in  refrigerator 
boxes.  These  boxes  are  made  in 
sizes  holding  (34,  96  and  128  quarts 
of  berries,  and  a  tray  of  ice  which 
keeps  the  berries  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  till  they  reach  their  desti¬ 
nation.  The  advantage  of  boxes 
over  refrigerator  cars  is  that 
they  enable  the  shippers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  car-loads  in  the  North 
without  repacking.  Prominent 
commission  houses  in  northern 
cities  keep  representatives  in 
Starke  and  Lawtey  during  the 
berry  season,  so  that  growers 
have  the  opportunity  of  selling 
their  berries  at  home,  or  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  chances  of  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  by  shipping  themselves.  Each 
year  adds  to  the  acreage  of  ber¬ 
ries  in  this  vicinity,  which  is 
naturally  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  small  fruits,  having  a  friable, 
sandy  loam  top  soil,  with  a  clay 
subsoil  two  to  three  feet  below 
the  surface.  At  Figs.  121  and  122, 
are  shown  representative  Florida 
scenes — one  in  a  strawberry  field, 
and  the  other  at  a  railroad  ship¬ 
ping  station.  c.  w.  scarff. 
Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  are  some  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  strawberry 
culture  at  the  South,  and  that 
on  our  northern  farms.  These 
are  due,  mainly,  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  soil  and  climate.  A  crop 
is  secured  much  sooner  after 
planting  than  with  us,  even 
though  we  use  potted  plants. 
Then  northern  growers  usually 
get  better  results  by  giving  level 
culture  instead  of  growing  the 
plants  on  ridges.  The  best  varie¬ 
ties  there,  are  also  those  not 
prized  by  us.  The  fruiting  sea 
sod,  too,  is  longer  in  Florida,  and  seems  to  last  longer 
than  it  is  profitable  to  pick  and  ship  the  fruit.  The 
southern  growers  often  suffer  from  late  frosts,  as  do 
those  at  the  North.  But  with  the  improved  methods  of 
shipping,  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the 
northern  markets,  the  strawberry  crop  must  not  only 
continue  to  be  a  profitable  one,  but  yield  even  greater 
profit  to  tfie  intelligent  and  progressive  grower. 
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TWO  FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  GRUNDY. 

Consumptive  Apple  Treks. — A  few  days  ago,  an 
orcbardist  who  has  several  thousand  trees  planted, 
asked  me  whether  I  had  noticed  among  my  apple 
trees  any  that  failed  to  grow  well — seemed  scrubby 
and  stunted,  even  though  planted  in  as  good  soil  as 
the  most  thrifty.  I  had,  and  often  wondered  thereat. 

“  In  my  apple  orchards,”  said  he,  “  I  find  from  5  to 
15  trees  of  this  kind  in  every  thousand.  The  growth 
of  a  few  trees  in  a  thousand  may  be  checked  the  first 
year  or  two  by  some  accident,  or  discoverable  cause, 
then  they  will  start  into  growth,  and  do  as  well  as 
any  ;  but  the  trees  of  which  I  am  speaking,  never  do 
start  into  thrifty  growth  no  matter  what  I  feed  them 
or  do  for  them.  When  I  find  one,  I  dig  it  out  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  a  thrifty,  young  tree.  If  I  leave  them 
in  the  orchard,  they  will  put  forth  leaves,  and  make 
a  feeble  growth  for  a  few  years  and  then  die,  and  I 
have  an  ugly  break  in  the  row.  My  theory  is  that 
such  trees  are  grown  from  scions  cut  from  consump¬ 
tive  trees,  trees  that  have  been  starved  and  stunted 
all  their  lives,  and  have  scarcely  any  vitality  left  in 
them.  They  grow  fairly  well  in  the  nursery  row, 
but  when  checked  by  transplanting,  they  never  re¬ 
cover  from  the  shock.” 

I  thought  hi3  theory  a  very  good  one — ingenious 
even  though  not  correct.  I  have  dug  two  such  trees 
out  of  my  orchard,  and  replaced  them  with  others 
that  made  a  fine,  thrifty  growth  right  from  the  start. 
A  careful  examination  of  those  dug  up.  roots  and  all, 
disclosed  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  grown 
well.  The  wood  was  very  hard,  the  branches  short 
and  scraggy,  and  the  roots  seemed  spindling  and 
weak.  That  the  soil  contained  fertility  enough  to 
induce  and  support  a  strong,  healthy  growth,  was 
fully  proved  by  the  rapid  growth  and  thrifty  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  trees  set  in  their  places. 

Another  orcbardist,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this  mat¬ 
ter,  accounted  for  the  stunted  growth  on  the  theory 
that  the  sap  of  the  trees  was  poisoned  in  some  way, 
either  when  they  were  dug  from  the  nursery  row,  or 
afterward.  There  may  be  something  in  this,  but  I 
cannot  understand  why  these  few  trees  should  be 
thus  injured  when  thousands  of  others,  dug  at  the 
same  time  and  handled  in  the  same  manner,  are  not 
hurt  in  the  least,  and  grow  right  along  when  set  out. 
I  rather  think  that  the  orchardist  first  mentioned,  is 
nearer  correct.  That  the  trees  are  grown  from  scions 
cut  from  consumptive  trees,  and  cannot  stand  the 
shock  of  transplanting. 

Success  with  Plums. — My  Burbank  plums,  four 
years  planted,  bore  such  a  heavy  crop  last  season  that 
I  didn’t  expect  any  this  year  ;  but  they  are  loaded 
again,  every  branch  of  one  tree  having  a  solid  double 
row  the  entire  length.  I  have  removed  fully  three- 
fourths  of  them,  and  really  should  take  off  more. 
Satsumas,  same  age,  bore  none  last  year,  but  are  well 
supplied  this.  They  are  planted  in  a  group  with 
Wild  Goose,  DeSoto  and  others,  and  not  cultivated. 

Several  years  ago,  an  old  man  who  was  passionately 
fond  of,  and  very  successful  with  plums,  gave  me  a 
bit  of  advice  that  I  never  forgot.  “  When  you  plant 
plum  trees,”  said  he,  “plant  them  in  a  group,  not 
over  10  or  12  feet  apart,  and  not  less  than  half  a  dozen 
kinds  together,  and  after  they  begin  to  bear,  you  will 
have  plums  every  year  that  any  one  lias.”  I  profited 
by  his  advice,  for  this  season  I  have  plums  on  every 
tree,  while  I  have  seen  several  groups  of  a  single 
variety,  planted  years  before  mine,  that  have  not  a 
plum  on  them.  This  old  man  declared,  many  a  time, 
that  he  obtained  his  largest  and  sweetest  plums  from 
the  branches  that  were  “  mingled  together.”  “  Plant 
your  trees  near  together,  even  if  you  have  to  feed 
them,”  was  his  advice. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  FOR  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

Part  II. 

Tripod  for  Water  Level. 

In  Part  I,  a  simple  form  of  level  was  described,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  bent  tube  to  contain  water,  mounted  on  a 
plain  staff  to  set  up  in  the  ground.  If  the  tube  be 
mounted  on  a  tripod,  it  will  stand  firmer,  and  may 
readily  be  set  up  in  places  where  the  staff  could  not 
be  stuck  into  the  ground.  A  tripod  such  as  is  used 
with  the  photographer’s  camera,  is  easily  made  and 
answers  the  purpose.  One  way  of  making  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  From  a  piece  of  hard-wood  board  that  will  not 
split  easily,  cut  out  a  triangle  about  eight  inches  on  a 
side,  Fig.  123.  Fasten  a  lug  to  each  corner  about  two 
inches  long  and  an  inch  thick.  These  should  also  be 
of  hard  wood,  and  each  lug  should  have  two  iron 
pins  set  in  it  to  receive  and  hold  the  legs  of  the  tripod. 
Fig.  123  represents  one  of  the  lugs  with  the  pins  set 
in  it.  A  piece  of  a  20penny  wire  nail  is  about  the  right 
thing  for  a  pin.  These  lugs  are  fastened  on  the 
underside  of  the  triangular  piece  of  board,  and 
together  they  make  the  tripod  head.  A  represents 
the  underside  of  the  tripod  head,  and  B  is  a  side  view 


of  it.  A  hole  is  bored  through  the  center  of  the  tripod 
head  to  receive  the  spindle  of  the  water  tube. 

The  tripod  legs  require  three  pieces  of  tough, 
springy,  hard  wood.  They  should  be  about  IX  inch 
square,  and  five  feet  long.  One  end  should  be  tapered 
off  to  a  point  If  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  be  rounded, 
so  as  to  slip  a  ferule  on  it,  and  drive  it  tight  at  about 
the  middle,  so  much  the  better.  If  one  have  no 
ferule,  the  middle  of  the  leg  may  be  wound  tightly 
with  wire.  Then  with  a  saw  split  the  upper  half  of 


TLUPOD  FOR  WATER  LEVEL.  Flo.  123. 


the  leg  down  to  the  ferule,  and  bore  holes  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg  to  slip  on  to  the  pins  in  the 
tripod  head.  Then  spread  the  upper  halves  of  the  leg 
apart,  and  about  half  way  up  from  the  ferule,  fasten 
a  little  block  by  a  hinge  on  the  inside  of  one  branch 
of  the  leg  for  a  spreader.  This  spreader  should  be 
about  three  inches  long.  It  should  spread  the  branches 
of  the  leg  enough  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  spring  the 


LEGS  FOR  THE  TRIPOD.  Fig.  124. 

tops  together  before  they  will  both  slip  on  to  the  pins 
in  the  tripod  head,  and  should  hold  them  firmly 
against  the  lugs  when  in  place.  C,  D  and  A,  Fig.  124, 
show  the  tripod  leg  by  itself,  and  F  shows  one  leg 
attached  to  the  tripod  head. 

When  all  three  of  the  legs  are  thus  attached,  the 
tripod  is  done  and  ready  to  receive  the  leveling  tube. 
If  one  have  a  tin  tube  with  a  spindle  as  described  in 


HOW  THE  LEVEL  IS  PUT  TOGETHER.  Fig.  125. 

Part  I,  the  tripod  may  be  smaller  and  lighter  than 
the  one  described.  When  the  tube  is  set  on  the  tripod 
with  the  spindle  fitting  into  the  hole  in  the  tripod 
head,  the  instrument  is  finished.  If,  however,  one 
have  a  rubber  tube  attached  to  a  piece  of  board,  he 
will  need  something  between  the  tube  and  the  tripod 
for  an  attachment.  This  may  be  made  of  three  little 
blocks  of  hard  wood  put  together  like  a  letter  U,  with 
a  spike,  wire  nail  or  small  bolt  put  down  through  the 


middle  one  by  which  to  attach  it  to  the  tripod.  See 
Fig.  124.  The  sides  of  the  U  should  be  just  far  enough 
apart  to  let  the  piece  of  board  carrying  the  rubber 
tube,  slip  in  between  them,  and  be  attached  to  them 
by  a  bolt  through  the  middle,  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
tube  may  be  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  and  be 
clamped  in  any  position  by  tightening  the  nut  on  the 
bolt.  G,  Fig.  125,  shows  the  tube  attached  to  the 
U,  and  H  and  I  show  both  of  them  attached  to  the 
tripod  head  and  one  leg  of  the  tripod.  The  arm  carry¬ 
ing  the  tube  may  be  revolved  horizontally  to  point  in 
any  direction,  and  if  the  connection  with  the  tripod 
be  made  with  the  bolt,  the  nut  may  be  turned  up  to 
clamp  and  hold  the  arm  in  any  desired  direction. 

That  is  all  there  is  of  the  leveling  instrument.  It 
need  not  cost  more  than  §3,  though  one  have  to  hire 
a  carpenter  to  make  it.  It  will  do  any  work  that  the 
most  expensive  engineers’  level  will,  except  that,  not 
having  telescope  sights,  one  cannot  see  so  far  or  do 
so  fine  work  with  it.  The  engineers’  spirit  level  is  a 
very  delicate,  sensitive  instrument,  and  all  its  parts 
must  be  in  perfect  order  and  in  true  adjustment,  or 
it  will  not  do  correct  work.  The  instrument  I  have 
been  describing  does  not  depend,  in  the  least,  on  the 
perfection  of  its  workmanship,  and  so  long  as  the 
water  in  the  tube  has  free  passage  from  end  to  end, 
one  cannot  get  it  out  of  adjustment,  or  make  it  tell  a 
wrong  story.  It  is  absolutely  correct  and  truthful 
every  time. 

There  are  other  cheap  devices  for  taking  levels  ;  one 
of  them  uses  a  plumb  line  with  sights  at  right  angles 
with  the  line.  It  may  be  made  by  fastening  together 
three  strips  of  board  like  a  letter  A,  see  Fig.  125. 
The  plumb  line  is  hung  from  the  apex  of  the  triangle, 
and  the  sights  attached  to  the  cross  piece.  To  fix  the 
sights  in  the  right  place,  strike  a  circle  with  the 
plumb  line,  using  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  mark  exactly  where  the  circle  crosses  the 
ends  of  the  cross  board.  Stick  pieces  of  needles  into 
each  end  of  the  cross  board  for  sights,  being  careful 
to  put  them  exactly  in  the  circle.  Then  make  a  mark 
on  the  cross  board  exactly  half  way  between  the 
sights.  When  the  instrument  is  erect  and  the  plumb 
line,  hanging  free,  just  covers  the  center  mark,  the 
sights  will  be  level.  By  the  assistance  of  other  marks 
on  the  cross  board,  you  will  be  able  to  set  the  sights 
at  any  desired  slope.  This  form  of  a  level  is  cheaper 
and  easier  made  than  with  a  water  tube,  but  whether 
it  be  correct  or  not,  depends  entirely  on  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  sights  and  plumb  line  are  adjusted  to 
each  other,  while  with  the  water  tube,  the  line  of 
sight  adjusts  itself  and  cannot  be  wrong. 

Michigan.  frank  hodgman. 


FARM  NOTES  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Crimson  Clover  Report. — This  clover,  sown  last 
summer  after  strawberries,  made  a  pretty  fair  growth 
for  the  very  dry  season,  fully  as  good  as  the  previous 
year  ;  but  every  plant  was  winter  (or  spring)  killed. 
It  was  not  lifted  out,  simply  frozen  to  death.  It  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  weather  was  more  severe 
than  one  year  ago,  and  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  there 
might  be  something  in  the  claim  that  some  strains  of 
seed  produced  hardier  plants  than  others.  In  1894, 
my  seed  was  purchased  from  a  grower  in  Delaware, 
who  claimed  extra  hardiness  for  his  brand  of  seed. 
It  came  through  the  winter  pretty  fairly,  but  was 
turned  under  for  strawberries  before  making  much 
growth  in  the  spring.  A  neighbor  who  had  some  of 
the  same  seed,  let  a  portion  of  his  piece  mature  its 
crop,  which  was  from  18  to  26  inches  high,  and  a  very 
thick  growth.  The  sod  was  turned  under,  but 
enough  of  the  seed  grew  to  make,  I  believe,  a  pretty 
fair  stand.  But  it  came  out  this  spring  no  better 
than  mine,  so  another  theory  has  “gone  to  smash.” 

Some  Peach  Items. — A  peach  orchard  set  two  years 
ago,  had  potatoes  planted  in  it,  and  they  and  the  trees 
were  given  a  liberal  application  of  Stockbridge  Potato 
manure.  The  trees  made  a  very  rank  growth,  but 
were  badly  frozen  during  the  blizzard  the  following 
winter.  Potatoes  were  planted  again  last  year,  but 
no  fertilizer  was  applied  to  the  trees.  Although  the 
mercury  fell  to  18  degrees  below  zero,  the  trees  were 
not  so  badly  injured  as  before,  the  injury  being  least 
where  the  soil  is  poorest.  The  varieties  are  Crosby, 
Mountain  Rose,  Stump,  Oldmixon  and  Elberta.  The 
last  is  as  thrifty  and  hardy  in  wood  as  any  I  have  and, 
as  to  fruit  buds,  all  the  blooms  I  have  seen,  were  on 
a  tree  (seedling)  that  was  buried  in  snow  during  the 
coldest  weather. 

Working  Wet  Land.— I  have  a  good  (?)  example  of 
the  effects  of  plowing  when  too  wet.  Three  years 
ago,  I  commenced  to  prepare  a  piece  for  strawberries. 
It  is  naturally  quite  wet,  but  has  been  drained.  As 
the  weather  was  “catchy,”  a  small  strip  was  manured 
and  then  plowed,  being  in  excellent  condition.  The 
next  day,  two  men  were  employed  and  ordered  to 
manure  a  narrow  strip  and  then  to  plow  it,  repeating 
the  process  in  order  that  no  manure  should  be  left  on 
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the  surface,  and  thus  keep  the  ground  wet  for  a  long 
time  in  case  of  rain.  After  they  had  plowed  two  or 
three  strips,  I  had  occasion  to  pass  where  they  were 
at  work,  and  1  found  that  the  last  plot  plowed  was 
entirely  too  wet,  and  said  so  to  one  of  the  men  who 
replied,  “I  thought  so,  but  supposed  that  you  knew 
your  own  business.”  The  soil  was  turned  in  large 
clods  which,  after  becoming  dry  in  the  drought  that 
followed,  were  almost  as  hard  as  bricks. 

The  berries  made  a  poor  growth  that  year  and  a 
small  crop  the  next.  The  piece  was  plowed  after  the 
berries  were  picked,  when  up  came  the  bricks  made 
by  the  former  plowing.  It  was  harrowed  thoroughly, 
but  could  not  be  put  in  good  condition.  Crimson 
clover  was  sown,  and  a  poor  stand  and  small  growth 
marked  the  spot.  In  the  spring  follow¬ 
ing,  the  clover  was  plowed  under,  and 
oats  and  Red  clover  were  sown,  each 
being  much  lighter  there  than  in  other 
less  fertile  portions  of  the  field.  The 
field  is  now  planted  to  potatoes.  The  in¬ 
jured  portion  is  improving,  but  much 
of  it  is  in  lumps  the  size  of  peas,  and 
the  present  drought  has  almost  pre¬ 
vented  the  potatoes  from  sprouting, 
while  a  rod  away,  they  are  breaking  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  clover  sown 
with  the  oats  was  not  as  good  a  growth 
last  fall  as  the  Crimson  clover  sown 
after  the  berries,  but  when  turned  under 
this  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  was 
dry  enough,  there  was  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  both  roots  and  tops  than 
was  given  by  the  Crimson  clover  one 
year  ago.  1  think  that  I  shall  try  both 
kinds  after  berries  this  year.  If  the  Red 
will  make  as  robust  a  growth  this  fall, 
it  is  more  valuable  than  the  Crimson. 

Strawberry  Suggestions. — Pinch 
every  blossom  from  the  newly-set 
strawberry  plants  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  A  row  ofcParker  Earle  plants  set  one  year 
ago,  was  allowed  to  bear.  The  result  was  a  weaker 
row  than  those  alongside  from  which  the  blossoms 
were  removed,  and  it  has  not  yet  overtaken  them. 
Is  it  wise  to  put  the  rows  as  close  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Chapman  ?  I  have  some  closer — 2%  feet,  and 
others  three  feet  apart.  A  late  planted  piece  that 
failed  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of  runners  to  war¬ 
rant  allowing  them  to  bear,  was  turned  under  this 
spring,  and  the  ground  re-set.  I  shook  the  soil  from  one 
plant  of  Parker  Earle,  and  found  roots  24  inches  long, 
nearly  as  long  as  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crawford. 
Will  not  strong  plants  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  use 
and  require  all  the  space  given  ?  g.  a.  parcels. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

STEAM  POWER  IN  SPRAYING. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  man  who  has  worked  a 
spraying  pump  by  hand  has  had  moments  of  wishing 
for  the  time  to  come  when  steam  power 
would  step  in  and  save  his  back.  The 
plan  of  working  the  pump  by  means  of 
gearing  attached  to  the  wheels,  is  not 
very  satisfactory  as,  when  the  wheels 
stop,  the  pump  stops,  too,  and  in  order 
to  do  an  effective  job,  much  of  the 
spraying  must  be  done  while  standing 
still  by  the  tree. 

Two  years  ago,  we  told  of  a  California 
man  who  mounted  a  portable  steam 
engine  on  a  wagon,  and  used  it  to  work 
the  pump.  Now  we  are  able  to  show 
how  this  very  work  is  being  done  in 
New  England.  The  apparatus  shown 
at  Figs.  126  and  127  was  devised  by  Mr. 

Edwin  Hoyt,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
and  is  pictured  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

The  engine  mounted  on  the  wagon  is 
capable  of  producing  five  or  six-horse 
power,  at  a  pressure  of  100  pounds.  It 
is  connected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  126,  with 
a  300-gallon  tank.  This  tank  is  parti¬ 
tioned  off  so  as  to  hold  75  gallons  of 
pure  water  for  the  boiler,  and  225 
gallons  of  the  spraying  mixture.  It  is  bolted  and 
ironed  all  through,  and  cost  $40.  Mr.  Hoyt  advises 
the  use  of  half-inch  hose,  as  it  is  lighter  to  handle, 
and  the  strain  is  not  so  great.  He  uses  two  lines,  each 
100  feet  long.  If  need  be,  six  or  eight  lines  may  be 
used  at  one  time,  thus  covering  a  wide  territory. 

Mr.  Hoyt  finds  the  McGowen  nozzle  excellent  for 
his  purpose.  It  will  throw  a  shower  of  fine  spray 
vertically  through  30  feet  or  more  of  still  air,  and  is 
economical  of  the  solution.  The  boiler  shown  in  the 
picture,  uses  wood  or  coal  for  fuel,  and  is  used  for 
other  purposes;  but  for  spraying  alone,  Mr.  Hoyt 
says  that  he  would  use  a  boiler  heated  by  oil. 

Fig.  127  shows  the  outfit  at  work  with  two  lines  of 


hose.  The  cost  will  vary  from  $275  to  $375,  according 
to  size.  It  is  possible  that  this  offers  a  chance  for 
some  enterprising  man  to  invest  some  money  in  a 
profitable  enterprise,  and  take  up  the  business  of 
spraying,  as  he  would  that  of  thrashing. 


SOME  USEFUL  NATIVE  FERNS. 

Few  gardens  are  without  some  corners  or  other 
places  where  hardly  anything  will  grow,  because  of 
lack  of  sunlight,  aad  in  such  places  a  collection  of 
our  wild  ferns  is  just  the  thing  to  plant.  Even  in 
more  open  places,  such  as  on  the  northern  or  eastern 
sides  of  a  building,  ferns  do  well,  and  often  suit  the 
position  nicely.  But  though  delighting  in  shade,  they 


do  not  care  to  be  closely  overshadowed  by  trees. 
Indeed,  a  somewhat  open  place,  made  shady  by  some 
near-by  building  or  tree,  is  better  than  being  directly 
under  trees.  If  branches  overhang  the  plants,  form¬ 
ing  too  heavy  a  canopy,  they  will  not  do  their  best. 

Among  our  native  sorts,  are  so  many  different  types 
of  growth,  that  when  a  fair  proportion  of  them  are 
got  together,  there  is  a  varied  and  pleasing  collection. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  best :  Onoclea  sensi- 
bilis,  Osmunda  Claytoniana,  Osmunda  cinnamomea, 
Osmunda  regalis,  Polypodium  hexagonoptera, 
Struthiopteris  Germanica,  Adiantum  pedatum,  Dick- 
sonia  punetilobula,  Woodwardia  Virginica,  Asplenium 
thelypteroides,  Asplenium  Filix-foemina,  Woodsia 
obtusa,  Cistopteris  bulbifera,  Cystopteris  fragilis, 
Aspidium  Goldianum.  There  are  also  several  ever¬ 
green  sorts,  which  are  particularly  desirable  because 
of  their  cheerful  appearance  in  the  winter  season. 
These  are  :  Polypodium  vulgare,  Asplenium  ebeneum, 


Antigramma  pinnatifida,  Antigramma  rhizophylla, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Aspidium  acrostichoides, 
Aspidium  spinulosum,  Aspidium  cristatum  and  Aspid¬ 
ium  marginale.  The  larger  growing  sorts  of  the 
whole  list  are  the  three  Osmundas,  the  Struthiopteris, 
Asplenium  thelypteroides,  Aspidium  spinulosum, 
Aspidium  Goldianum  and  Aspidium  marginale. 

The  Osmunda  cinnamomea  is  the  Cinnamon  fern,  so 
called  because  of  its  fertile  spikes  resembling  sticks 
of  cinnamon,  when  they  are  ripe.  In  favorable 
places,  I  have  seen  fronds  of  it  four  feet  in  length. 
Early  in  spring,  when  the  fertile  fronds  are  displayed, 
this  fern  is  very  ornamental.  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
is  the  Hart’s  tongue  fern,  a  rare  sort  in  our  country, 


but  common  enough  in  England.  It  has  a  broad,  en¬ 
tire,  green  frond,  quite  distinct  from  any  other  wild 
fern.  Antigramma  rhizophylla  is  the  Walking  fern,  a 
useful  sort  for  covering  damp  rocks.  Where  undis¬ 
turbed  in  its  native  wilds,  I  have  seen  large  bowlders 
completely  covered  with  this  fern. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  ferns  we  have  are  among 
the  Aspidiums.  Besides  the  large  size  most  of  them 
attain,  and  the  evergreen  character  of  others,  there  is 
the  graceful  outward  curving  of  the  fronds  of  Mar¬ 
ginale  and  the  lively  green  of  Acrostichoides.  The 
latter  is  so  pretty  and  so  green  in  midwinter,  that  it 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Christmas  fern. 

As  ferns  have  fine,  hairlike  roots,  they  like  a  light, 
though  good  soil.  Sand,  well-decayed  leaf  mold  and 
loam  are  excellent  for  them,  insuring 
easy  piercing  by  the  roots,  and  moisture 
in  summer.  Ferns  do  not  like  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  about  the  roots.  After  planting, 
place  a  lot  of  forest  leaves  about  them  ; 
they  prevent  weeds  springing  up,  and 
seep  them  moist.  The  desirability  of 
ferns  is  mentioned  at  this  time,  as  they 
are  now  in  full  growth,  and  may  be 
transplanted  now  if  desired  ;  or  marked 
for  removal  in  the  fall. 

Pennsylvania.  .Joseph  mkklian. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Hardiness  of  Japan  Plums. — In  south¬ 
ern  Connecticut,  my  experience  is  slight¬ 
ly  different  from  Mr.  Woodward’s.  Here 
the  Satsuma  has  failed  to  bloom,  al¬ 
though  full  of  blossom  buds  which  have 
not  swollen  at  all.  Abundance  is  next  in 
tenderness,  showing  but  few  blooms. 
Next  in  order  is  Normand,  then  Bur¬ 
bank,  on  which  not  more  than  one-half 
the  blossom  buds  opened.  Ogon,  Red 
Nagate  and  Berckmans  have  been  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  peculiar  trials  of  the  winter 
In  previous  winters,  when  peaches  have  been  cut  off, 
Japan  plums  have  gone  through  safely  with  lower 
thermometer — the  minimum  here  last  winter  was  10 
below.  Satsuma  bore  a  full  crop  here  first  in  1891, 
and  has  had  a  full  crop  every  year  since,  on  all  trees 
old  enough.  Peaches  have  failed  here  fully  half  of 
that  period. 

It  may  be  some  peculiarity  of  this  past  winter,  per¬ 
haps  its  sudden  and  extreme  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  which  may  not  soon  again  occur,  which  caused 
the  trouble.  Here,  also,  as  with  Mr.  Woodward, 
some  varieties  of  Domestica  have  succumbed  to  the 
winter,  particularly  Clyman,  and  some  Americans,, 
especially  Brunswick.  The  Sneed  peach  seems  to 
have  withstood  the  winter  better  than  many  of  the 
others.  f. 

A  Tub  Silo. — A  tub  or  round  silo  may  be  safely 
built  anywhere  that  it  would  be  dry  enough  to  build 
a  stack  of  hay.  Very  little  labor,  therefore,  is  re¬ 
quired  in  preparing  a  foundation.  At 
first  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
underdrain  the  site  and  set  the  bottoms 
of  the  boards  forming  the  sides  in  cement 
This  does  not  do  any  harm,  but  can  be 
dispensed  with.  If  the  location  selected 
is  reasonably  dry,  simply  remove  all 
stones  or  other  obstacles  from  an  area 
equal  to  the  bottom  of  the  silo,  and 
make  it  as  nearly  level  as  possible.  One 
is  then  ready  to  build  the  silo,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  setting  up  and  match¬ 
ing  the  lumber.  The  silo  is,  when  built, 
nothing  but  a  huge  barrel  with  heads 
knocked  out,  standing  on  end.  The 
greatest  height  possible,  with  a  tub¬ 
shaped  silo,  is  32  feet,  that  being  the 
extreme  length  of  matched  lumber.  The 
majority  are  20,  22  and  24  feet  high. 

The  number  of  hoops  will,  also,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  height.  Six  will  do  for  a 
20-foot  silo,  and  one  more  for  every  ad¬ 
ditional  two  feet  in  height.  The  hoops  are 
made  of  round  %-inch  iron.  For  a  silo 
13  feet  in  diameter,  it  will  require  two 
20-foot  lengths  of  iron  for  each  hoop. 
The  hoop  is  made  in  this  way  :  The  ends  of  two  strips 
of  iron  are  fastened  together  by  forming  hooks  and 
linking  together,  and  cutting  a  thread  on  the  opposite 
ends  for  several  inches  with  nuts  to  correspond. 
After  putting  the  hoop  in  place  around  the  silo,  pass 
the  ends  through  a  hardwood  block,  and  wrench  the 
nuts  until  the  desired  tightness  is  obtained.  When 
the  hoops  are  all  on,  cut  out  doorways  at  convenient 
spaces  for  removing  ensilage  when  taken  out  to  be 
fed.  Make  the  openings  only  between  hoops,  and 
cleat  with  heavy  strap  iron  before  sawing  out. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  B. 

About  Evauoratkd  Tomatoes. — My  own  experience 
is  limited,  but  amply  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  assure 


ENGINE,  PUMPS  AND  TANK,  FOR  SPRAYING  LARGE  TREES.  Fig.  126. 


ENGINE  THROWING  SPRAY  IN  ACTUAL  PRACTICE.  Fig.  127. 
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the  inquirer  that  the  market  will  never  be  glutted  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  such  stock  thrown  on  it  by 
myself.  Some  years  ago,  we  had  such  an  abundance 
of  fruit,  etc.,  that  our  fruit  jars  (several  hundred  of 
them)  proved  thoroughly  inadequate  in  capacity.  We 
canned,  preserved,  evaporated,  pickled,  and  did  every¬ 
thing  we  could  to  provide  against  a  season  of  a  less 
bountiful  crop  of  the  good  things  that  delight  the 
wife’s  heart  and  her  family’s  stomach,  and  still  some 
had  to  go  to  waste.  With  tomatoes,  we  made  as  free 
as  with  water,  but  my  family  was  not  equal  to  the 
crop,  so  we  tried  our  evaporator  with  some  of  them. 
I  soon  realized  that  a  very  small  i*eceptacle  would 
hold  a  bushel  after  it  had  passed  through  the  evapor¬ 
ator,  and  then  what  little  film  of  a  slice  was  left  was 
far  inferior  to  tomatoes  put  up  in  other  and  different 
ways.  We  wisely  concluded  that  it  was  more  profit¬ 
able  to  throw  the  surplus  to  the  hogs  and  poultry. 

With  strawberries,  we  were  more  successful.  We, 
at  least,  got  an  excellent  product.  During  winter, 
we  ate  them  out  of  hand  as  you  might  raisins  and  the 
like.  We  considered  them  quite  delicious,  the  taste 
resembling  that  of  a  fig,  only  the  flavor,  to  my  palate, 
was  more  delicate  and  agreeable.  People  with  plenty 
of  money  might  be  willing  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for 
evaporated  strawberries  when  they  might  not  even 
care  to  buy  evaporated  tomatoes  at  any  price. 

Virginia.  _  j.  c.  senger. 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

SOME  NEW  THINGS  IN  POTATO  CULTURE. 

Last  year,  I  mowed  some  Timothy  meadows,  June 
20,  and  immediately  plowed  and  planted  them  to  corn. 
I  not  only  got  a  good  crop  of  corn,  but  found  the 
fields  in  fine  condition  for  planting  to  potatoes.  The 
hay  crop  will  be  the  lightest  for  years,  and  I  shall  re¬ 
peat  the  experiment.  I  find  the  sod  well  rotted,  and 
the  plowing  and  harrowing  have  mixed  it  well  through 
the  soil.  This  humus-filled  soil  will  retain  moisture 
and  potash  ;  in  fact,  I  find,  by  removing  a  few  inches 
of  top  soil,  that  it  is  moist  all  of  these  drying  days. 
A  good  coating  of  horse  manure  spread  over  the  sur¬ 
face  during  winter,  and  200  pounds  per  acre  of  home- 
mixed  fertilizer,  will  give  a  good  crop. 

I  am  not  planting  as  deep  as  usual,  for  the  reason 
that  the  digger  did  not  seem  to  do  as  good  work  where 
level  culture  was  practiced.  One  must  hill  up  some, 
so  as  to  let  the  wheels  into  the  trenches,  or  it  will  not 
run  deep  enough.  Although  the  average  results  of 
our  experiment  stations  do  not  show  any  practical 
difference  between  the  yields  of  trench  and  ridge  sys¬ 
tems,  the  deeper  planting  has  given  me  best  results. 

I  did  not  like  to  change,  and  shall  do  my  hilling  early 
in  the  season  before  the  roots  get  too  long  so  as  not 
to  cut  them  ;  then  cultivate  shallow  later  in  the  season. 

We  have  an  Aspinwall  cutter  for  cutting  seed.  A 
boy,  12  years  old,  cut  a  bushel  in  four  minutes.  If 
one  is  too  particular,  or  seed  is  very  high  in  price, 
some  would  not  like  its  work.  If  one  cuts  slower  and 
places  the  tuber  in  right  each  time,  he  can  halve, 
quarter  and  cut  into  eighths.  The  only  ojection  I  can 
see  is  that  there  are  some  thin  slices,  small  pieces, 
and  a  very  few  pieces  without  eyes.  These  are  not 
used,  but  are  thrown  out  by  the  droppers.  It  saves  a 
good  deal  of  hand  labor,  and  I  am  pleased  with  it. 
At  first  glance,  one  would  say  that  the  pieces  are  too 
small,  but  the  long,  white  varieties  show  two  to  three 
eyes  for  each.  I  took  out  the  long  knife  which  halves 
them,  when  cutting  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2’s,  as  they  have 
fewer  eyes. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  trenching  with  a  two- 
horse  plow  ;  but  as  that  runs  too  deep,  I  wrapped  a 
chain  around  the  runners  of  the  forward  bob-sled, 
and  found  that  it  made  a  good  mark.  As  the  bob  has 
a  tongue  in  it  to  guide  it,  a  very  straight  row  can  be 
made,  and  one  can  ride.  This  makes  a  good  marker 
without  expense. 

I  have  planted  30  by  14  inches.  I  could  not  find 
any  increase  in  tubers  when  three  feet  apart,  and 
concluded  to  plant  fewer  acres  for  the  same  number 
of  bushels.  Owing  to  the  shallow  mark,  we  could  not 
cover  with  a  harrow.  I  am  using  a  one-horse,  revers¬ 
ible,  Syracuse  plow,  and  find  it  a  perfect  tool  for  cov¬ 
ering,  turning  a  good  furrow  on  to  the  tubers.  A 
neighbor  covered  with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  but  had 
to  have  a  man  follow  with  a  hoe  to  cover  the  “skips.” 
The  plow  will  put  on  earth  enough  so  that  we  can 
harrow  down.  I  have  a  new  lever-set,  Osborn  peg- 
tooth  harrow.  With  this,  we  kill  all  weeds  before 
the  corn  and  potatoes  come  up.  I  would  not,  after 
using  a  lever-set  implement,  buy  any  other. 

The  smoothing  harrow  takes  a  wide  sweep,  and  a 
good  deal  of  ground  can  be  gone  over  in  a  day,  at  a 
minimum  expense.  Until  the  corn  and  potatoes  are 
too  large,  not  only  more,  but  better  work  can  be  done 
than  with  a  cultivator.  The  soil  is  stirred  in  the  hill 
around  the  plants,  and  the  small  weeds  killed,  some¬ 
thing  a  cultivator  can  not  do.  After  this  stirring,  the 
crops  fairly  jump.  It’s  a  mistake  to  wait  till  the 
weeds  get  large  before  cultivating.  One  should  not 


cultivate  for  the  purpose  of  killing  weeds,  but  for 
the  beneficial  effect  on  soil  and  plant.  If  the  soil  is 
not  fine,  mellow  and  deep,  put  the  cultivator  down  to 
the  bottom,  the  first  time  used,  and  let  that  be  before 
the  tops  are  more  than  two  inches  high.  After  that, 
very  shallow  cultivation  should  be  the  rule,  as  the 
roots  soon  meet  between  the  rows.  A  lever-set  culti¬ 
vator  is  very  handy,  and  can  be  set  to  run  on  a  wheel  in 
front  and  a  shoe  behind,  so  as  to  regulate  the  depth. 
In  buying  new  tools,  we  must  change  our  methods 
and  adopt  those  suitable  for  our  use.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  my  yield  will  be  decreased,  c.  e.  chapman. 


LATE  SOWING  OF  CLOVER. 

SHALL  WE  WAIT  TILL  THE  GRA'IN  IS  UP? 

Why  might  it  not  be  well,  instead  of  sowing  the  clover  seed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  grain  (oats  especially),  to  wait  until  the 
grain  is  up  and  nearly  covering  the  ground,  and  then  to  sow 
the  clover  seed  and  use  the  roller  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  just  about 
that  time, it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  grain  itself  to  run  through 
it  with  the  Breed’s  weeder,  which  would  kill  a  good  many  weeds 
just  starting,  without  materially  hurting  the  grain,  and  would,  of 
course,  also  bury  the  clover  seed.  My  idea  is  that  the  clover  seed 
would  remain  dormant  till  the  grain  was  cut,  when  it  would,  after 
the  first  rain,  quickly  germinate.  w.  o.  E. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Clover  Must  Have  Moisture. 

Clover  starts  best  when  the  ground  is  continuously 
moist  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  seeds 
contain  a  large  amount  of  oil,  hence  require  continu¬ 
ous  cool  and  moist  weather  for  best  germination.  It 
is  probable  that  all  the  seeds  would  not  remain  dor¬ 
mant  until  the  oats  are  cut,  though  much  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  weather ;  those  that  did  start  would  have 
a  hard  struggle  for  existence  in  the  soil  robbed  of  its 
moisture  and  fertility  by  the  vigorous  older  oat  roots, 
and  by  the  dense  shade.  Frequently  the  trouble  is, 
that  when  the  clover  is  sown  early  in  the  spring,  it 
burns  up  or  dies  after  the  grain  has  been  cut ;  having 
grown  in  the  shade  and  been  weakened,  it  is  not 
able  to  withstand  the  hot,  dry  weather  which  usually 
comes  at  the  close  of  harvest.  Without  doubt,  Breed's 
weeder,  on  certain  classes  of  land,  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  oat  crop,  if  the  use  of  it  were  not  put  off  too 
long.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

The  Chances  Are  Against  Success . 

The  best  farm  practice  is  that  which  affords  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  success.  Some  method  may 
give  desirable  results  in  an  extraordinary  season, 
while  it  would  bring  partial  failure  four  years  out  of 
five.  We  should  adopt  those  methods  that  are  safest 
in  a  series  of  years.  To  this  class,  1  do  not  think 
that  the  proposed  late  seeding  of  clover  belongs. 
The  seed,  sown  at  the  time  suggested,  would  not  lie 
dormant ;  moisture  and  heat  would  cause  it  to  ger¬ 
minate.  But  if  it  should  lie  dormant  until  the  oats 
were  cut,  it  would  begin  life  under  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions.  An  oat  stubble  is  deficient  in  soil  moisture 
in  an  ordinary  season,  the  oats  having  drawn  heavily 
upon  it.  Ordinary  rainfall  does  not  last  in  such 
ground,  and  the  clover  plant  is  handicapped  by  a  very 
late  start  in  the  year,  and  by  a  dry  soil.  Red  clover, 
sown  in  midsummer,  has  often  done  well,  but  usually 
only  when  the  soil  was  moist  and  rich.  Ordinarily, 
Red  clover  needs  all  the  root  growth  it  can  make  be¬ 
fore  summer  drought  sets  in. 

I  have  sown  clover  late  in  the  spring  in  wheat, 
using  the  slant-tooth  harrow  to  make  a  seed  bed. 
The  harrowing  is  not  injurious  to  the  wheat,  unless 
it  has  been  badly  heaved  by  frost,  and  the  idea  is  to 
give  the  clover  an  immediate  start  so  that  it  can 
become  well  rooted  before  the  time  when  it  must  be 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Clover,  sown 
early  in  the  spring  by  itself,  often  does  better  than 
when  sown  with  a  cover  crop.  I  have  some  such 
clover  this  year,  and  it  is  very  promising — much 
better  than  the  clover  in  one  rank  wheat  field.  But 
this  clover  started  when  there  was  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  soil,  and  before  the  long,  hot  days  came.  W. 
O.  E.  might  sow  clover  very  late  in  the  oats,  and  get 
a  fine  stand  ;  but  this  would  be  due  to  a  most  favor¬ 
able  season  or  some  peculiar  local  circumstance.  The 
chances  are  against  success,  and  it  is  bad  farming  to 
take  any  unnecessary  chances.  A  thin  seeding  of  the 
oats  and  early  seeding  to  clover,  furnish  fairly  favor¬ 
able  conditions  for  a  stand.  Where  a  big  crop  of  oats 
is  the  first  desideratum,  I  would  not  invest  any  money 
in  a  seeding  to  clover.  alva  agee. 

Ohio. 

Sow  with  the  Oats. 

There  can  be  no  better  time  to  sow  the  clover  seed 
than  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  oats.  If  the  oats  are 
drilled  in,  let  the  clover  be  sown  at  once,  and  the 
roller  will  cover  the  seed  sufficiently.  If  the  ground 
is  quite  dry  at  seedtime,  both  clover  and  oats  will  ger¬ 
minate  much  better  for  the  rolling.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  using  Breed’s  weeder,  as  oats  will,  gen¬ 
erally,  get  the  start  of  any  weeds  that  the  weeder 
would  destroy.  The  idea  that  clover  seed  sown  in 
late  spring,  would  lie  dormant  till  the  grain  is  cut,  is 
quite  a  mistake ;  the  groixnd  is  in  better  condition  for 


clover  to  start  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  oats  than  at 
any  time  later,  and  the  rains  which  are  more  frequent, 
usually,  in  the  early  spring,  favor  its  growth.  Clover 
seed  sown  in  April,  on  oat  ground,  ought  to  grow 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  height  before  oat  harvest. 

New  York.  t.  g.  yeomans. 


SOUTHERN  VEGETABLE  GROWING. 

SALT  ON  asparagus;  peas,  potatoes. 

I  wish  to  sow  some  salt  on  asparagus,  along  the  row,  say,  12 
inches  wide.  How  much  would  be  sufficient?  How  would  it  do 
to  sow  a  wide  row  of  Black-eye  peas  between  each  two  rows 
after  the  cultivator  has  gone  through  twice?  The  rows  are  36 
inches  apart,  and  two-year  plants,  just  planted.  If  the  rows  of 
potatoes  are  32  inches  apart,  is  it  necessary  to  throw  the  earth 
to  them  with  a  plow,  to  keep  the  sun  from  scalding  the  potatoes 
in  sandy  loam  soil  ?  h.  h. 

Ware's  Wharf,  Ya. 

What  Do  You  Want  Salt  For  ? 

Why  do  you  wish  to  sow  the  salt  on  the  asparagus  ? 
Can  you  give  any  reason  for  it  except  old  custom  ? 
You  ask  how  much  is  sufficient.  So  far  as  any  good 
that  the  salt  will  do  is  concerned,  I  suppose  that  a 
teaspoonful  to  the  acre  is  enough.  The  only  possible 
good  would  come  from  an  amount  of  salt  that  would 
kill  the  weeds,  and  which  the  asparagus  might 
endure,  though  not  being  at  all  benefited  by  it.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  would  apply  salt  to  asparagus, 
would  be  in  the  shape  of  potash  salts  or  kainit,  and 
this  application  should  be  made  in  the  late  autumn, 
so  that  the  salt  in  the  kainit  may  have  time  to  leach 
away  during  the  dormant  season.  The  row  of  peas 
would  do  no  harm,  if  they  be  allowed  to  die  on  the 
land  ;  but  I  would  prefer  to  keep  the  asparagus  clean 
of  all  growth.  Potash,  in  the  shape  of  kainit  in  the 
fall,  and  plenty  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  in  the  spring, 
will  make  asparagus,  and  the  salt  in  the  kainit  will 
do  less  harm  in  the  late  fall  than  at  any  other  time. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  far  better  to 
set  one-year-old  plants,  and  I  would  not  allow  any  man 
to  give  me  two-year  roots  if  I  could  buy  the  one-year 
ones  at  a  fair  price,  unless  jthe  two-year  roots  had 
been  taken  up  and  separated  and  transplanted  at  one 
year  old.  We  always  earth  up  the  early  crop  of 
potatoes,  which  here  grows  during  the  cooler  part  of 
the  season  (that  is,  it  usually  does,  though  this  season 
it  is  the  hottest),  as  the  ridge  of  earth  warms  up  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  flat  surface  ;  but  we  always  trench  the 
late  or  second  crop,  and  grow  them  perfectly  flat.  If 
the  potatoes  were  properly  planted,  on  well-prepared 
land,  there  is  no  need  for  hilling  as  a  preventive  to 
scalding  of  the  tubers.  w.  f.  massey. 

Too  Late  to  Salt  Now. 

Use  salt,  200  pounds  per  acre;  but  it  is  now  too  late  for 
this  application  the  current  jmar  ;  it  should  be  applied 
early  in  the  spring.  I  consider  kainit  a  much  better 
application  than  salt,  as  it  furnishes  the  sodium 
chloride,  and  also  potash.  If  you  use  it,  apply  in  the 
autumn  or  early  spring,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per 
acre.  I  find  it  best  to  cultivate  asparagus  very  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  do  not  permit  anything  to  grow  between 
the  rows.  Thirty-six  inches  apart  are  entirely  too 
narrow  ;  asparagus  needs  five  feet  to  do  well,  and 
then  the  rows  must  be  kept  cultivated  and  perfectly 
clean  to  secure  a  good  crop.  In  my  work,  I  top-dress 
the  asparagus  twice  a  year  with  stable  manure,  and 
use  the  kainit  in  addition.  In  regard  to  potatoes,  I 
consider  it  advisable  to  earth  them  up  at  the  last 
working.  This  is  especially  important  if  the  tubers 
are  to  remain  in  the  soil  for  any  length  of  time  after 
the  tops  are  dead.  If  the  crop  be  dug  at  once  as  soon 
as  mature,  before  the  vines  are  dry,  I  do  not  think 
this  of  much  importance.  [prof.]  w.  b.  alwood. 

Keep  the  Peas  Out. 

Personally,  I  have  never  used  salt  for  asparagus, 
for  the  reason  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  supposed 
benefit  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  If  I  wanted  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort,  I  would,  instead,  use  kainit, 
as  this  would,  at  least,  add  fertility  to  the  soil,  besides 
possessing  the  weed-destroying  chlorine  of  the  salt, 
which  is  simply  chlorine  combined  with  sodium. 
Three  to  four  bushels  per  acre  broadcast  would  be 
sufficient.  H.  H.  would  find  it  quite  a  task  to  sow  a 
row  of  salt  12  inches  wide  in  anything  like  a  uniform 
manner.  Before  he  undertakes  it  in  the  field,  let  him 
try  it  on  the  floor  where  he  can  sweep  up  the  salt 
again,  and  I  think  that  he  will  find  that  he  has  set 
himself  quite  a  task.  If  his  soil  is  as  it  should  be, 
very  rich,  moist  and  sandy,  the  Black-eye  peas  would 
pretty  well  smother  his  asparagus.  Absolutely  clean 
culture,  allowing  not  a  single  sprig  of  grass  to  take 
firm  hold,  would  give  him  much  thriftier  plants,  and 
a  mulch  applied  in  the  fall  would  serve  him  a  doubly 
good  purpose.  Parties  near  Loudon  having  as  much 
as  100  acres  of  asparagus  under  culture,  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  mulch  in  the  fall.  My  own  potato  soil  is, 
likewise,  a  sandy  loam  ;  but  by  planting  the  potatoes 
deep  enough,  I  have  no  trouble  with  sun-scalding. 
The  plow  is  such  a  root  slayer  that  I  would  not  think 
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of  using  it.  Level  culture,  has  always  given  me  the 
best  results,  next  to  mulching,  which  is  now  my  pre¬ 
ferred  method.  Hilling  potatoes  is  something  out  of 
date.  H.  H.  must  remember  that  the  extreme  heat  of 
our  summer  does  not  equal  that  further  north,  and 
that,  as  level  culture  suffices  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
etc.,  it  will  suffice  in  Virginia.  J.  c.  senger. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Questions  About  Apricots  and  Plums. 

II.  S.  S.,  Essex  County,  Ontario.— 1.  Are  the  Harris  and  Acme 
apricots  the  same,  or  two  distinct  varieties  ?  If  different,  which 
is  better  ?  2.  Which  would  be  best,  to  graft  or  bud  the  apricot  on 
the  Marianna  plum  stock,  stocks  grown  from  pits  of  the  Russian 
apricots,  or  peach  stocks  ?  The  soil  and  climate  here  are  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  Province  for  growing  peaches.  3. 
Which  would  be  the  better  way  to  propagate  the  Marianna  plum, 
for  stocks  to  graft  or  bud  on,  from  cuttings  or  from  pits  of  the 
fruit  ?  4.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  leaves  of  my  Japan  plum  trees 
losing  their  color  soon  after  leafing  out  ?  I  have  a  few  trees  of 
Abundance,  Ogon  and  Burbank;  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and  also  in 
1895,  the  leaves  turned  a  cream  color  soon  after  putting  out,  and 
continued  that  way  for  some  time  ;  but  they  gradually  changed 
to  their  natural  color,  and  the  rest  of  the  season  they  grew  finely. 
This  spring,  the  leaves  have  not  lost  their  color  nearly  so  much  as 
the  two  previous  seasons.  The  Abundance  and  Ogon  lost  the 
coloring  of  their  leaves  more  than  the  Burbank.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  stocks  they  are  grafted  on  ;  they  have  not  borne 
any  fruit  yet.  They  were  full  of  blossoms  this  year,  but  have 
failed  to  set  any  fruit.  I  have  six  trees  of  the  Abundance,  that  I 
grafted  on  sprouts  of  the  wild  plum.  They  were  grafted  from  two 
to  three  feet  from  the  ground,  averaged  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  place  of  grafting,  and  the  leaves  do  not  lose  their  color  as 
do  the  others.  The  six  trees  have  quite  a  number  of  plums  set  on 
them.  The  wild  plum  seems  suitable  for  grafting  on,  except  that, 
when  the  trees  get  large,  they  sprout  badly  from  the  roots. 

Ans. — 1.  The  Acme  apricot  is  also  called  Shense.  It 
is  a  variety  said  to  have  been  brought  from  northern 
China  by  a  returned  missionary,  and  by  him  given  to 
Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  of  Iowa.  Harris  is  a  native  seedling 
of  central  New  York,  where  it  is  being  grown  with 
success  as  a  market  fruit.  2.  The  apricot  does  better 
budded  on  seedling  apricot  stocks,  in  light,  porous 
soils  ;  but  in  heavy  soils,  the  Myrobolan  plum  stock 
is  preferable.  Marianna  is  a  variety  of  that  species, 
and  is  very  suitable.  3.  Wherever  cuttings  of  the 
Marianna  plum  will  root  easily,  they  are  more  cheaply 
made  into  stocks  than  seedlings.  They  root  much 
more  readily  in  the  Gulf  States  than  farther  north. 
The  seedlings  from  the  Marianna  do  not  sprout  from 
the  root,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard.  4.  Not  know¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  soil,  whether  light  and  porous,  or 
heavy  and  inclined  to  be  wet,  and  the  kind  of  stock 
upon  which  H.  S.  S.’s  Japan  plum  trees  are  worked, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  cause  of  the  leaves 
turning  yellow  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  The  climatic  conditions  may  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  matter.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Root  Gall  in  Peach  Trees. 

J.  S.  O.,  Darien,  Conn. — I  send  a  root  or  stub  of  a  peach  tree 
from  my  orchard  planted  two  years  ago  the  last  of  April.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  trees  are  affected  the  same  as  the  one  I  send.  I 
bought  them  from  a  local  agent.  I  wish  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
bunch  on  the  tree,  and  the  remedy.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  tree  or  the  ground  is  at  fault. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


The  peach  root  sent  by  J.  S.  G.  is  shown,  one-half 
natural  size,  at  Fig.  128.  The  enormous,  somewhat 
corky  enlargement  at  the  point  where  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  begins,  is  known  as  a  root  gall,  and  that  is,  in 
fact,  about  all  we  know  about  it  at  present.  It  is  a 
very  mysterious  disease  which  occurs,  not  only  on  the 
peach,  but  on  a  variety  of  plants,  as  raspberries, 
roses,  Marianna  plums,  pears,  apricots,  almonds  and 


grapes.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  serious  affection  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  one  peach  orchard  in  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  suffered  severely.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  owner  is  convinced  that  his  trees  became 
diseased  by  growing  them  in  a  nursery  where  infested 
raspberries  were  previously  grown. 
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yet  been  able  to  discover  any  insect,  fungus,  or  germ 
to  be  associated  uniformly  with  the  galls. 

The  disease  is  prevalent  in  the  raspberry  planta¬ 
tions  at  Cornell,  and  is  kept  in  check  only  by  pulling 
up  and  burning  all  suspected  plants.  If  berries  are 
affected,  it  would  be  advisable  to  destroy  the  planta¬ 
tion,  and  set  another  upon  non-infested  ground. 
Prof.  Woodworth,  who  has  studied  these  galls  in 
California,  gives  the  following  advice:  “1.  In  the 
orchard,  the  knots  should  be  carefully  removed  and 
burned  as  soon  as  found,  and  an  antiseptic  applica¬ 
tion  made  to  the  tree  where  the  knot  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  We  would  recommend  Bordeaux  Mixture  for 
this  purpose.  Trees  so  treated  should  be  examined 
from  time  to  time  for,  at  least,  a  year,  and  should  the 
knot  re-appear,  it  would  be  best  to  remove  and  destroy 
the  whole  tree.  When  a  tree  is  removed,  it  would  be 
well  to  delay  re-setting  for  a  year  or  two,  or  re-set 
with  a  tree  of  an  unsusceptible  kind.  2.  When  set¬ 
ting  an  orchard,  reject  all  stock  affected  by  the  knot. 
I  would  prefer  to  have  stock  from  a  nursery  known 
to  be  entirely  free  from  it.  3.  In  the  nursery,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  destroy,  by  burning, 
everything  showing  any  evidence  of  the  disease. 
Fields  in  which  these  galls  have  appeared,  should  be 
devoted  to  some  other  crop  for  a  number  of  years.” 

An  extensive  experiment  with  affected  trees  from 
the  nursery,  has  been  begun  here  at  Cornell  this  year. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  galls, 
and  a  remedial  measure,  if  possible.  This  disease 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  root-knot  of  the 


PEACH  ROOT  AFFECTED  WITH  ROOT  GALL.  Fig.  128. 


peach  and  other  plants  in  warm  climates,  and  in 
greenhouses,  which  is  the  work  of  a  nematode  worm. 

Propagating  the  Lady-bird  Beetle. 

C.E.  B.,  Crossville,  Tenn. — Will  not  some  of  our  State  or  National 
entomologists  tell  us  how  to  encourage  and  propagate  the  Lady¬ 
birds  ?  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fact  that  they  devour  the  eggs  of  the 
Colorado  beetles.  I  have  watched  them  several  times  hunting 
over  a  potato  vine,  and  as  soon  as  they  found  a  bunch  of  eggs, 
they  at  once  fell  to  work  to  make  a  square  meal. 

Ans. — It  is  doubtful  whether  a  practicable  method 
could  be  devised  whereby  any  predaceous  or  parasitic 
insect  could  be  propagated  on  a  large  enough  scale  to 
affect  noticeably  the  numbers  of  any  insect  pest.  A 
few  years  ago,  prizes  were  offered  to  those  who  would 
devise  or  suggest  practicable  methods  of  propagating 
dragon  flies  (devil’s  darning  needles),  which  devour 
many  mosquitoes,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  mitigate 
the  mosquito  plague  during  the  summer.  Several 
essays  were  submitted,  but  none  concluded  the  scheme 
practicable.  However,  there  is  one  striking  instance 
where  man  has  very  noticeably  checked  the  ravages 
of  an  insect  pest  by  introducing  and,  for  a  time,  con¬ 
trolling  the  propagation  of  a  predaceous  foe.  A  few 
years  ago,  California  orchards  were  being  ruined  by  a 
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ago^nbd  ^Or^ay,  fla^ny  Qr.obhrds,  in  the  , State, are  eom- 
p^itiy^y^e  trow  the  pest  which,  at  one.  time, 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fruit  industry 

he  destruction  of  the  whole  fruit  industry 

0 f.hQUgh  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  propagate, 

on  a,  jv&tyrt^al©  6#sj4fi,,khe  ,enenp«9  o£  our,  ius^qt, pests, 
often  encourage  or,,  protect,  them  ip  their 
Jve  them.  £*8$  tp,  Ah  this,,  quo 
must  be  able  to  recogqi>?e  and  distinguish,  between 
friends  and  foes.  Many  people  know  the  Lady-hird 
beetles,  but  few  recognize  their  earlier,  stage— the, 

beetles,  but.  few  recognise  l licit*  earlier  stage — Lite 


grub — which  is  more  ravenous  than  the  beetle.  About 
all  that  can  be  done  by  those  not  versed  in  the  char¬ 
acteristics  wh'ch  often  serve  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe,  is  not  to  destroy  an  insect  which  is  seen 
destroying  a  pest. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are,  doubtless,  at  least, 
50  different  animals  which  have  been  seen  eating  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle  in  either  its  egg,  grub  or  beetle 
stage.  In  1876,  Dr.  Riley  recorded  the  following 
animals  as  foes  of  this  potato  pest :  Five  birds,  skunk, 
toad,  black  snake,  daddy-long-legs,  a  mite,  a  wasp, 
six  kinds  of  Lady-bird  beetles,  nine  other  kinds  of 
beetles,  six  kinds  of  true  bugs  that  suck  out  the 
juices,  and  two  kinds  of  flies.  During  the  past  few 
years,  it  has  been  noticed  that,  in  some  localities,  the 
potato  beetles  were  very  noticeably  scarcer  than 
usual ;  in  some  cases,  this  was,  doubtless,  due  to  their 
enemies  having  been  numerically  abundant  and 
active.  Lady-birds  have  often  been  seen  feeding  on 
the  eggs,  and  the  sucking  bugs  are  often  found  with 
their  beaks  stuck  into  a  juicy  grub.  The  potato 
beetle  is  so  easily  handled  with  the  Paris-green  spray 
or  dust,  that  a  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  propa¬ 
gating  its  insect  enemies,  seems  hardly  worth  while. 
Nature  will  establish  her  own  equilibrium,  m.  y.  s. 

Kainit  and  Sorrel. 

Subscriber,  Washington,  D.  C. — In  a  recent  issue,  J.  W.  Kerr 
states  that  400  pounds  of  kainit  per  acre  killed  out  sorrel.  Does 
he  mean  the  pestiferous  red  sorrel  so  common  about  here? 

Ans. — In  a  former  note,  where  brief  allusion  was 
made  to  the  successful  and  satisfactory  use  of  kainit 
as  a  corrective  for  that  condition  of  land  which  in¬ 
vites  and  promotes  the  growth  of  sorrel,  the  common 
sheep  or  field  sorrel  was  meant,  which,  doubtless,  is 
the  same  referred  to  by  your  Subscriber  as  “  Pestifer¬ 
ous  red  sorrel.”  The  flowers  of  the  plant  are  of  a  red¬ 
dish  color.  To  proclaim  kainit  as  a  “  sovereign  remedy 
for  sorrel,”  was  not  my  intention,  as  different  condi¬ 
tions  might  likely  produce  results  less  satisfactory. 
However,  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  worth  a  trial 
by  Subscriber,  and  were  it  my  own  case,  would  apply 
400  to  500  pounds  per  acre,  when  the  land  is  planted 
with  corn.  In  addition  to  the  instance  noted  in  my 
former  letter,  I  have  repeatedly  cleaned  up  spots  and 
patches  of  sorrel  by  the  use  of  kainit,  but  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  its  complete  eradication  by  the  application 
of  lime  ;  for  as  a  good  many  persons  know,  sorrel  will 
grow  luxuriantly,  immediately  around  the  edge  of  a 
lime  pile.  I  have  never  attempted  to  destroy  it  by 
using  muriate  of  potash.  Asa  source  of  potash,  high- 
grade  sulphate  would  be  safer  and  more  economical 
than  muriate  for  all  agricultural  purposes,  j.  w.  kkrr. 

Boring  for  Maple  Sugar. 

A.  S.,  No  Address. — What  is  the  best  method  of  tapping  the 
Sugar  maple  ?  How  deep  should  the  hole  be  made,  and  of  what 
size  should  the  spout  be  u>  hold  the  bucket?  Will  it  be  better  for 
the  tree,  if  the  hole  be  plugged  when  the  spout  is  removed? 

Ans. — I  prefer  to  tap  my  maple  trees  with  a  half¬ 
inch  bit,  boring  not  over  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  bark,  as  the  sap  is  found  to  be 
secreted  near  the  surface  of  the  trunk.  I  use  metallic 
spouts,  galvanized,  as  I  find  that  they  give  the  best 
results,  although  a  wooden  spout  made  to  fit  a  half¬ 
inch  hole,  is  amply  strong  to  hold  the  weight  of  a  12 
to  14-quart  bucket  of  sap.  While  some  good  sugar- 
makers  advocate  plugging-  up  the  holes  after  sugaring, 
I  believe  that  the  better  way  is  to  let  Nature  do  her 
own  wox-k.  A  small,  clean  cut  hole  will  heal  over 
naturally,  and  leave  less  scar  than  if  plugged  with 
dead  wood.  c.  w.  scarff. 

Cow  Peas  or  Canada  Peas. 

G.  W.  S.,  Allen' 8  Falls,  N.  Y. — How  many  cow  peas  should  be 
sown  to  the  acre,  and  how  should  they  be  sown,  broadcast  or 
drilled?  How  deep  should  they  be  covered?  How  would  the 
Canada  field  pea  compare  with  them  as  a  nitrogen  trap,  and  a 
crop  to  supply  organic  matter  to  the  soil — the  crops  to  be  plowed 
under  ? 

Ans. — A  very  satisfactory  growth  of  cow  pea  vines 
may  be  secured  by  sowing  the  seed  with  a  grain  drill 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  I  consider  it  a 
much  more  satisfactory  method  than  to  sow  the  seed 
broadcast,  as  it  is  planted  at  a  more  uniform  depth, 
and  a  much  more  even  growth  of  plants  is  secured  at 
the  start,  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds.  The  seed  should  be  planted  about 
1)4  inch  deep.  Some  farmers  shut  off  every  other 
drill  tube  when  sowing  cow  peas,  which  enables  the 
land  to  be  cultivated  with  a  narrow  cultivator  as 
soon  as  the  plants  appear.  A  A  heavier  growth  of 
yipes  yjpqLd,  probably,  be;  secured  by  .planting,  inro w,s 
$ ia#<4uhR^r k .cither ,  daTJingrthOj.te©di  three  to  Jour 
inches.  tin  ethfc..  fOSH  pro  dropping  jtb*e©, sends,  in 
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soil  thoroughly  cultivated,  until,  the- vines  take,  posses¬ 
sion  LQf  the  land,.  The  Canada,  field  pea  would  not 
cpmPUretJavorahly  with  the  cow  pea  as  a  nitrogen 
trap  to  supply,  organic  matter  for  plowing  under* 
h’.he  .latter  jyjll  produce  a  greater, quantity,  of  vegetable 
mattery ,  which  .wilVi  be,  fully,  as,  rich  in  nitrogenous 
material.  Try  so.wing  part  of  the  field  with  the  grain 
d,rill,  land  the  rest.pl  an  tin  rows,  giving  good  culture 
throughout  ,the  season,  and  in  that  manner  determine, 
which  method  proves  the  most  satisfactory, , 

Pelaw.are.  Experiment.Station.,  jvl  h,  beckwith. 
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Bad  Weed  in  Vermont. 

A.  S.,  Burlington,  Vt. — In  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  May  2,  is  a  reply  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  “  Devil’s  Paint-brush  ”  or 
Hieracium  prsealtum.  We  have  here  a 
weed  known  as  “  Golden  Hawkweed  ” 
and  “Paint-brush”  (Hieracium  auran- 
tiacum)  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
serious  pest,  spreading  by  running  root 
stocks  and  seeds,  and  driving  everything 
else  before  it.  It  has  a  tuft  of  leaves 
close  to  the  ground,  with  flower  stems 
6  to  12  inches  high.  The  flowers  are 
clustered,  orange  to  flame  color,  showy, 
appearing  from  June  to  October.  The 
whole  plant  is  hairy.  We  have  found 
this  weed  to  be  far  more  sensitive  to 
salt  than  are  ordinary  plants,  and  from 
experiments  have  concluded  that  it  can, 
in  many  cases,  be  exterminated  more 
economically  by  an  application  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  than  by  cultivation.  It  is 
quickly  killed  by  an  application  which 
does  not  injure  grass  in  the  slightest. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  the  Hiera¬ 
cium  praealtum,  which  you  mention, 
being  so  closely  related  to  the  species 
we  have,  would  also  be  easily  killed  by 
salt,  and  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  troubled  by  either 
weed  to  this  simple  means  of  eradica¬ 
tion. 

Use  of  Roofing  Paper. 

D.  A.  K.,  YVaitsfikld,  Vt. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  March  7,  is  an  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  Fay’s  Manilla  roofing.  I  have  laid 
it  on  several  small  roofs  and  seen  it  on 
others  ;  also  talked  with  those  who  have 
used  it.  With  my  present  knowledge  of 
roofing  materials,  I  would,  on  a  new 
building,  construct  a  flat  roof,  and 
cover  with  manilla.  A  flat  roof  saves 
much  time  and  lumber,  as  well  as  ma¬ 
nilla,  because  there  is  so  much  less  sur¬ 
face  to  cover.  If  one  follow  closely  the 
directions  given,  he  will  have  a  good 
roof  for  any  building. 

If  wet  lumber  be  used,  the  manilla 
will  be  wrinkled,  and,  perhaps,  torn  by 
the  shrinkage  of  the  boards.  This  may 
be  partially  avoided  by  making  the 
boards  narrow,  say,  six  or  seven  inches, 
and  laying  the  strips  of  roofing  length¬ 
wise  of  them  ;  but  it  is  better  to  have 
them  fairly  well  seasoned,  and  perform 
the  work  in  good  weather.  Inch  boards 
should  be  used  for  a  foundation,  and  if 
the  roofing  be  laid  lengthwise,  care 
should  be  taken  that  there  is  solid  board 
and  not  a  crack  to  nail  into  where  the 
joints  come.  I  would  not  advise  putting 
manilla  over  old,  rotten  shingles,  as  the 
nails  will  not  hold  well,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  not  lie  as  smoothly. 

Summer  Seeding  ;  Sunday  Separating. 

F.  L.  M.,  Edgewood,  Pa. — C.  E.  Chap¬ 
man  speaks  of  seeding  grass  lands  in 
the  fall  with  his  wheat.  Indications 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  our  most 
favorable  time  to  seed  is  the  last  of 
July  on  wheat  or  rye  stubble,  by  simply 
harrowing,  once  or  twice  before  seeding 
and  rolling  afterwards.  We  use  four 
quarts  of  clover  and  six  quarts  of  Tim¬ 
othy.  To  our  southern  dairy  beginner, 
I  would  say  that  we  separate  the  milk 
and  feed  the  calves  and  pigs  the  same  on 
Sundays  as  other  days,  considering  this 
less  heathenish  than  to  change  their 
diet  for  one  day  a  week. 

More  “  Good  Roads”  Talk. 

S.  A.,  Stockport,  N.  Y. — I  noticed 
“  The  Good  Roads  Question,”  by  W.  D.  J. 
Tell  him  that,  if  he  will  come  up  into 
New  York  State,  we  can  teach  him  many 
crooked  ways.  Tell  him  how  we  voted 
to  tax  ourselves  $9,000,000  to  help  pay  the 
freight  on  Western  produce,  so  that 
Western  farmers  can  rob  us  of  our  mar¬ 
ket,  and  how  we  will  make  it  $50,000,000 
before  we  are  through  with  it,  so  that  a 
lot  of  officers  can  have  a  good  slice.  It 
will  be  a  CAPITOL  (building)  job  when 


we  get  through  with  it.  Tell  him,  too, 
that  we  have  a  road  law  in  this  State 
which  says  that  if  the  towns  will  build 
macadam  roads,  the  county  must  pay 
one-third  and  the  State  one-third  of  the 
cost,  so  as  to  give  us  good  roads  cheap. 
If  W.  D.  J.  ask  where  or  how  the  towns, 
counties  and  State  get  the  money,  tell 
him  by  issuing  bonds.  We  are  prepared 
for  anything,  and  progressing  like  a  crab. 

Hardiness  of  the  Loudon  Raspberry. 

Ciias.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
You  ask  for  experience  as  to  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  new  raspberries.  The  Lou¬ 
don  was  perfectly  hardy  here,  the  past 
winter,  which  was  one  of  the  severest 
we  have  had  for  many  years.  We  had 
two  acres  in  an  exposed  position,  on 
rather  low  ground,  where  a  full  sweep 
of  wind  could  strike  them  ;  this  planta¬ 
tion  was  not  protected  in  any  way,  and 
the  bushes  have  come  out  alive  to  the 
very  tips,  without  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  injury.  We  regard  this  a 
very  satisfactory  test  of  the  hardiness  of 
this  variety.  There  is  quite  a  plantation 
of  Loudon  at  Port  Robinson,  Can., 
planted  there  two  years  ago.  We  have 
received  reports  from  this  plantation 
that,  thus  far,  the  Loudon  is  hardy 
there.  The  Canada  planters  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  hardiness  of 
the  Loudon.  They  have  increased  their 
plantation  this  year  and  last,  which  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  its  behavior.  I  hope  to 
hear  about  the  hardiness  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  and  Miller  from  some  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents.  It  must  be  understood 
that  there  are  localities  in  this  country 
where  no  red  raspberry  will  endure  the 
winters ;  therefore,  the  question  of 
hardiness  is  simply  one  that  applies  to 
localities. 

Seal  the  Packages. 

T.  C.  Kevitt,  New  Jersey. — I  would 
suggest  that  C.  L.  B.,  page  353,  use  a 
seal  to  protect  his  fruit  in  the  packages. 
By  using  a  seal  like  the  one  here  shown, 
when  shipping  fruit,  it  can  be  readily 
ascertained  whether  the  package  has 

OUR  TRADE  MARK. 

(seal.) 


Crying  that  he  did 
not  have  enough 

STRAWBERRIES. 

been  tampered  with,  as  in  such  a  case, 
the  seal  would  be  broken.  This  would 
present  at  once  to  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  ground  for  complaint,  and  hold 
the  transportation  companies  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  loss  of  fruit  while  in  their 
care. 

Rye  for  Green  Manure;  Clover. 

J.  M.  H.,  Ridge  Fabm,  III. —  Mr. 
Jamison’s  experience  with  rye  as  a  green 
manure,  page  336,  is  similar  to  my  own. 
Last  season,  I  had  a  strip  of  rye  on  one 
side  of  a  field  which  had  been  in  millet. 
The  rye  was  sown  for  early  pasture,  but 
having  plenty  without,  I  did  not  turn 
the  stock  on  it.  The  field  was  xflowed 
between  May  10  and  16,  and  planted  to 
corn  May  17.  The  rye  had  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  its  growth,  and  as  there  had  been 
no  rain  for  some  time,  it  had  taken  al¬ 
most  the  last  particle  of  moisture  from 
the  soil.  The  rye  portion  was  about  as 
dry  as  new  ashes,  and  almost  as  mellow  ; 
there  were  no  clods  in  the  field.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  field  (millet  stubble)  was 
very  moist  when  plowed.  The  corn  on 
the  stubble  portion  made  a  fine  growth 
from  the  start,  while  only  a  trace  of  that 
on  the  rye  ground  ever  came  up. 

After  rain  came,  June  18,  I  sowed  the 
ground  to  millet,  and  the  chinch  bugs 
took  that,  so  that  I  got  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  land.  To  be  sure,  the  sea¬ 
son  was  unusually  dry,  but  if,  as  Mr. 
Jamison  suggested,  I  had  plowed  the 
land  two  weeks  sooner,  I  would  have 
had  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  I  would 


also  have  saved  the  price  of  the  millet 
seed  which,  at  the  time,  was  $2  per 
bushel  in  Chicago. 

I  shall  soon  have  to  cut  my  clover.  It 
was  sown  last  spring  in  oats,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in.  I  don’t  know  of  a  single 
piece  sown  last  year  that  made  half  a 
stand,  unless  it  was  harrowed  after  sow¬ 
ing.  Mine  is  thick  and  the  wonder  of 
the  neighborhood.  I  sow  a  bushel  of 
seed  on  five  acres.  People  used  to  laugh 
at  me  for  putting  on  so  much  seed,  but 
they  have  quit.  Half  clover  and  half 
weeds  won’t  do  any  more. 


2,500  Bushels 

CRIMSON  CLOYER  SEED. 

No.  1  article.  Price  low.  Sample  and  Catalogue 
free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown, 
Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


r* biuc nil  m  nucB- TheiarKesthandier 

unimoun  ULUVCVl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  J08EPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


PDIUCnil  PI  nVED  Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 
unimoun  uLUVLn  pean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  fine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  In  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only 


The  Best  Roofing  for  a  Barn. 

A.  A.  K.,  Malvern,  Pa. — The  most 
durable  roofing  in  the  world,  hence  the 
most  economical,  is  a  good  heart-cypress, 
shingle  roof,  and  it  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way.  Such  a  roof  will  last 
anywhere  from  50  to  100  years,  barring 
accidents.  Unless  flat,  or  nearly  so,  it 
will  need  no  “  dipping.”  Soft  pine 
shingles  may  be  dipped  or  painted,  and 
will  wear  many  years.  The  best  “  dip  ” 
material  is  creosote  stain.  Creosote,  of 
the  right  kind  (there  are  two  sorts)  is  a 
great  wood  preserver.  It  is  hard  on  the 
hands  and  eyes,  hence  one  should  use 
gloves  and  care  when  using  creosote 
stain.  The  shingles  must  be  absolutely 
dry  ;  dip  them  two-thirds  of  their  length. 
Strong  lime  water  is  also  good,  fire¬ 
proof  and  durable.  There  are  fireproof 
washes,  simple  enough,  but  they  need 
not  be  described  here. 

A  slate  roof  is  pretty,  and  especially 
desirable  when  the  water  is  to  be  caught 
for  use.  But  frost  cracks  the  slates, 
they  make  an  intensely  hot  roof  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  a  very  cold  roof  in  winter. 
Shingle  roofs  are  better  ventilated,  and 
more  desirable  in  these  respects.  A 
broken  slate  is  harder  to  replace  than  a 
defective  shingle.  A  tin  roof  is  not  the 
best  for  a  barn  ;  it  is  hard  to  get  a  good 
one,  to  begin  with,  and  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  is  costly  in 
the  first  place  and  costly  to  keep  painted. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Toe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Pure 


Blood  is  essential  to  health.  Now  is  the  time  to 
purify  and  enrich  the  blood,  and  thus  give  vigor 
and  vitality,  by  taking 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  SI. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants. 

Danish  Ball-Head  Cabbage,  and  all  standard  varie¬ 
ties,  now  ready.  Celery  Plants  ready  last  of  June. 
Please  write  lor  prices  on  quantity  required.  Address 
JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  CELERY  PLANTS 

NOW  READY. 

Choice  plants.  Varieties:  White  Plume,  Golden 
Selt'-Blanching.  Perfection  and  Giant  Pascal.  Care¬ 
fully  packed  in  moss  for  long  journeys.  All  varieties 
$1.50  per  thousand;  10.000  or  more  at  $1.25  per  M.  Per 
100.  60  cents.  Address  HARR V  N.  HAMMOND, 
Seedsman,  Decatur  Mich. 


Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  75  cents  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
WM.  S.  LAWRENCE,  Moira,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  No.  I  POTATOES. 

I  will  sell  as  long  as  they  last  at50  cents  per  bushel, 
shipped  in  sacks,  or  $1.50  per  barrel.  C-  A.  SWEET, 
Buffalo,  N.  V.,  care  Third  National  Bank. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  potatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  490  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  is  therefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  in  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  bush., 60c. ;  bbl.,$1.50.  Mt.  Carbon,  per 
bush.,  $1;  bbl.,  $2.50;  10  bbl..  $2.  Rutland  Rose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bush.,  $1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Early  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
Inches  long,  with  three  oats  in  a  chaff,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr.  B.  Truax,  of  Chittenango  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  bushels 
of  seed.  Price,  $i  per  bush.,  60  bush.,  86c.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO„  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


ENORMOUS  CROPS 

From  our  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  !■  FO-  *1.50 

T  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


1STWILLTELL 


Uow  we  sowr  ton  l’ras  for  Green  man¬ 
ure  or  Forage  Crop  ou  the _ 


AGR1CULTURAL.EPITOM1ST 
vaSO AC  R  E 

EXPERIMENT  FARM 


|  October  Number  will  tell  the  Results  amp 
howto  Dispose  or  them.  July  Number 
READY  FOR  DELIVERY  JuNE25. 


MONTHS  SUBSCRIPTION  MAILED  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
i  IN  THE  UNITEDSTATESwCANADA^SIX  2C  STAMPS 
EACH  NUMBER  WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  INC0LD 


Something  new  every  month.  Ten  departments; 
100  pages  boiled  down  to  32.  Subscription  price,! 
1 50c  a  year.  Sample  copy  free  if  mention  this  Daner 


^ADDRESS  EPITOMIST  PUB.C0.1NDIANAPOLIS  II 


he  Latest  ant 
Largest  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH. 

Send  10c.  for  catalog  describing  the 
Oh 


iumph 

Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amaden. 

Dol’d  plates  of  8  new  fruit*  and  on* 
Emperor  Peach  June  bud.  postpaid. 


wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive  _ 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  $10 


worth  of  Fresh-Dug  Dansville  Trees  (at  our  lowest  prices) 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  short  article  ou  the  advantages  of 
Fall  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees.  Let  us  hear  from  you  before 
July  1.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  try  it.  We  want  your  experience,  not  a  scientific  “rigamarole ’’—just 
common  sense— that’s  all.  Will  ship  trees  this  fall,  and  guarantee  them  to  grow.  Every  Rural 

our  catalogue.  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers  Nurseries,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Clover 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


The  most  valuable  crop  in  existence. 
It  heads  the  list  for  Green  Manuring  equally 
valuable  for  Hay,  Pasture  and  Silage.  Our  home¬ 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July.  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of 
seed  ever  grown  In  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering ,  and  ask  for  our 
descriptive  circular,  mailed  FREE. 

SEED 

GROWERS, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Peruvian  Cuano, 

Containing  10  per  cent  of  Ammonia  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


Peruvian  Cuano. 
Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 


Prices  on  Application  BAUGH  &SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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It  should  be  painted  every  two  years, 
unless  graphite  paint  he  used,  when 
once  in  from  five  to  ten  years  will  do. 
Graphite  paint  will  cost  twice  as  much 
as  common  roofing  paint. 

What  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  regarding 
good  tops  and  bottoms  for  barns,  is  true 
as  truth  can  be.  The  same  with  a  man — 
good  feet  and  a  good  head. 


WHAT  CRIMSON  CLOVER  HAS  DONE 

Lived  on  “  Poorest  Land  on  the  Place.” 

Last  August,  I  plowed  a  piece  of  the  poorest 
land  on  the  place,  and  sowed  it  to  Crimson  clover. 
It  has  lived  through  one  of  the  worst  winters  we 
have  had  in  a  long  time;  not  a  plant  killed.  It  is 
blooming  now.  Medium  clover,  growing  on  the 
same  kind  of  land,  was  killed  out  entirely.  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  that  it  can  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  in  this  latitude,  12  miles  south  of  Cleveland. 

I  have  only  one  acre  of  it  this  year,  but  1  shall 
sow  a  larger  piece  next  fall.  c.  n.  g. 

Independence,  Ohio. 

Curious  Michigan  Results. 

Four  of  us  last  August  sent  for  some  seed  to 
test  Crimson  clover  on  a  small  scale  ;  as  we  had 
been  told  by  a  good  many  that  it  would  not  do 
anything  here,  we  did  not  care  to  risk  too  much 
at  first.  We  sowed  it  from  the  fore  part  of  Aug¬ 
ust  until  September.  Three  of  us  have  a  good 
stand  of  clover,  while  the  fourth  plowed  his  up, 
as  it  was  not  very  good.  One  of  the  others  has  a 
light  crop,  while  the  fourth  man  and  I  have  good 
crops.  I  sowed  mine  in  a  young  orchard  and 
garden  for  plowing  under  this  spring.  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  growth  it  has  made,  for  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  plow  it  under,  as  it  is  too 
heavy,  and  almost  all  of  it  is  lodged,  some  of  it 
being  two  to  three  feet  tall.  It  is  just  going  out 
of  blossom.  I  think  that,  maybe,  I  shall  have  to 
mow  it  before  I  can  plow  the  ground.  I  think 
that  there  will  be  more  sown  around  here  this 
year,  as  a  great  many  have  been  here  to  see  this 
clover.  It  certainly  has  behaved  well  for  the  first 
trial,  any  way.  No  fertilizers  of  any  kind  were 
used  on  mine.  M.  s.  b. 

East  Leroy,  Mich. 

What  /  Know  of  Crimson  Clover. 

September  19, 1894,  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  in  a 
young  grapery ;  it  was  up  and  growing  the  23d. 
It  made  but  little  growth  during  the  fall;  the  sea¬ 
son  was  very  dry.  In  March,  none  was  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  it  came  on  and  made  quite  a 
showing.  I  concluded  that  it  was  sown  too  late. 
July  31,  1895,  I  sowed  tliree-fourths  acre  in  a 
young  apple  orchard  on  vacant  ground.  It  was 
out  and  around  in  three  days.  I  sowed  turnip 
seed  on  part  of  it,  with  the  idea  of  winter  protec¬ 
tion.  The  season  was  very  dry,  even  up  to  win¬ 
ter.  When  the  snow  left  in  March,  it  showed  up 
pretty  well,  except  where  the  turnips  had  been 
sown.  They  seemed  to  have  choked  it  out,  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  An  unusually 
forward  season  brought  it  on  rapidly  in  April; 
May  5,  I  saw  the  first  bloom.  May  11  and  12,  I 
plowed  it  under  for  corn;  it  wTas  in  full  bloom,  15 
to  18  inches  high,  and  in  places,  so  thick  that  it 
was  difficult  to  plow  it  all  under.  1  counted  many 
stools  with  from  17  to  25  strong  stalks,  and  on 
each  a  blossom,  from  a  single  root.  It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  garden,  and  a  picnic  for  bumblebees.  I 
shall  sow  it  with  a  generous  hand  this  year,  in 
July  or  early  in  August.  It  will  not  endure 
standing  water.  Under  similar  conditions,  it 
will  heave  no  worse  than  Red  clover.  Last  March 
was  very  trying  on  clover  here,  but  the  Crimson 
heaved  hardly  as  much  as  other  clover  on  ad¬ 
joining  ground.  I  doubt  it3  value  here  as  a  hay 
crop,  as  it  cures  at  a  season  when  we  seldom 
have  suitable  weather  to  cure  hay ;  but  as  a  catch 
crop  to  plow  under  for  corn,  potatoes  or  beans,  I 
think  it  very  promising,  or  as  a  winter  cover  for 
orchards  that  are  to  be  plowed  in  the  spring. 

Ula,  Mich.  h.  c.  s. 

A  Conservative  Report  from  Michigan. 

For  two  years,  I  had  tried  Crimson  clover,  and 
as  it  stood  the  winters,  I  sowed  five  acres  early 
last  August,  among  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  The 
seed  lay  dormant  until  the  drought-breaking 
rain  of  August  23.  It  made  a  rather  short  growth, 
but  stood  the  winter  without  loss.  Of  course, 
potato  digging  spoiled  much  of  it.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing,  it  has  made  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  is 
headed.  Knowing  the  benefit  of  a  cover  or  mat 
on  our  land  over  winter,  Crimson  clover  is,  by  far, 
the  most  valuable  plant  known  to  me  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Incidentally  it  will  furnish  more  or  less 
pasturage  in  fall  and  early  spring,  but  its  great¬ 
est  value  is  to  supply  what  Nature  demands,  and , 
left  to  herself,  tries  to  furnish — a  covering  of 
vegetation  for  the  naked  field.  For  a  quick-grow¬ 
ing  nitrogen  trap,  nothing  equals  it  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  I  expect  to  sow  it  largely  this  year.  The 
soil  on  the  five  acres  ranges  from  a  light  gravelly 
sand  to  heavy  clay,  and  the  clover  has  done  well 
on  all  of  it.  It  laid  bare  much  of  the  time  the 
past  winter,  and  the  ground  was  frozen  12  to  15 
inches  deep.  Crimson  clover  should  be  sown  here 
about  August  1,  but  I  would  sow  as  late  as  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  if  I  could  not  earlier.  I  think  that 
Crimson  clover  will  be  used  more  and  more  in 
Michigan,  when  farmers  learn  when  to  sow  and 
for  what  to  sow. 

We  use  no  fertilizers  in  connection  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  but  sow  it  among  other  crops,  where 
it  must  take  its  chances.  If  sown  alone,  I  would 
use  100  to  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre, 
broadcasting  it  after  sowing  the  clover.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  has  been  where  it  was  sown  with 
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other  crops;  we  have  never  sown  it  alone.  It 
would  not  answer  to  sow  nitrate,  etc.,  with  crops 
at  the  time  of  sowing  Crimson  clover.  I  use  horse 
manure  more  than  any  other  manure,  part  of  it 
having  been  used  in  hotbeds,  and  apply  it  on  the 
portions  most  in  need  of  humus.  On  some  parts 
of  the  ground,  I  have  never  applied  any  stable 
manure.  At  planting  time,  I  use  nitrate  of  soda 
in  quantities  varying  from  100  to  300  pounds  per 
acre.  I  have  experimented  with  the  best  grades 
of  various  mixed  chemical  fertilizers,  but  results 
do  not  warrant  their  extensive  use.  I  keep  the 
land  up  with  clover,  rye  and  stable  manure.  No 
extraordinary  amount  of  manure  is  used,  and 
the  land  should  be  classed  as  good  ordinary  farm 
land,  but  not  as  a  garden.  I  know  of  cases  where 
farmers  consider  Crimson  clover  of  little  or  no 
value,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  trouble  is  not 
with  the  clover.  There  is  a  certain  and  definite 
position  to  be  assumed  by  all  who  sow  Crimson 
clover,  viz.,  sow  in  this  latitude  from  August  1  to 
25,  for  no  other  purpose  than  green  manure,  and 
a  mat  or  cover  for  the  land  over  winter.  More  or 
less  value  may  usually  be  had  from  it  in  pastur¬ 
age;  also,  occasionally,  with  a  full  stand,  the 
crop  might  be  allowed  to  ripen  for  seed.  When 
too  late  for  the  Crimson  clover,  I  shall  use  rye,  or 
if  sown  about  September  10,  two  or  three  parts  of 
common  oats  to  one  part  of  rye.  The  oats  will 
winterkill,  but  the  rye  holds  the  dead  leaves,  and 
makes  a  good  mulch.  This  is  good  for  sand  knobs 
and  light  soils.  Of  course,  I  use  Medium  clover 
and  other  ordinary  grasses  in  seeding  for  rotation. 
South  Haven,  Mich.  e.  m.  haven. 

A  Chance  for  Comparison. 

Two  acres  were  sown  on  July  25, 1895,  to  Crimson 
clover,  10  quarts  of  clover  and  114  bushel  of  oats 
per  acre  on  a  wheat  stubble  that  had  been  turned 
under  and  nicely  fitted.  It  came  up  quickly,  and 
made  a  good  fall  growth,  covering  the  ground 
when  winter  set  it.  My  idea  in  sowing  the  oats, 
was  to  furnish  shade  for  the  clover  during  the 
fall,  and  mulch  in  winter.  Some  wheat  also  came 
from  the  stubble,  that  had  shelled  in  handling. 
During  the  winter,  part  of  the  piece  was  covered 
with  coarse,  strawy  manure,  when  the  snow  was 
quite  deep.  Where  the  manure  was  put  on,  and 
where  the  snow  drifted  and  laid  on  until  late  in 
March,  the  clover  killed  out  badly;  but  where  no 
manure  was  used,  and  where  the  clover  was  ex¬ 
posed  most  by  snow  blowing  off  in  winter,  the 
clover  stands  from  14  to  18  inches  high  to-day,  by 
actual  measurement,  aDd  is  a  thick  mass  of 
blooms.  Where  there  are  any  depressions  like 
dead  furrows,  where  the  snow  stayed  on  latest, 
the  clover  is  thinnest  and  small.  Where  it  did  not 
winterkill,  it  would  cut  fully  one  ton  per  acre 
now.  I  have  plowed  under  all  but  about  one-half 
acre  on  one  side,  and  planted  to  corn.  I  shall 
save  the  strip  left  for  seed,  and  test  it  as  to  hardi¬ 
ness,  compared  with  southern  seed  sold  at  the 
stores  here.  I  had  to  use  a  jointer  and  chain  to 
get  it  under.  The  mercury  went  as  low  as  24  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  here  last  winter.  I  never  saw 
bees  work  on  any  clover  as  they  do  on  this;  it  is 
literally  alive  with  them  all  the  time.  I  shall  stick 
to  it  as  long  as  it  does  as  well  as  this  piece  did. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  oats  sowed  with  it  did  any 
good  at  all,  as  where  there  were  none  in  spots, 
the  clover  was  fully  as  good  as  where  the  oats 
were  best.  The  soil  is  a  yellow,  sandy  loam 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  j.  e.  p. 

A  Worm  at  the  Crimson. 

Beginning  with  August  1,  I  sowed  six  small 
plots  of  Crimson  clover,  one  week  apart,  about 
two  rods  in  each.  The  ground  was  rich  and  was 
made  very  fine  by  spade  and  rake.  Following  the 
first  and  second  sowings,  there  were  light  show¬ 
ers,  causing  immediate  growth  ;  but  there  was 
no  further  rain  until  about  September  1.  Forty 
days  after  the  first  sowing,  I  dug  up  plants  hav¬ 
ing  large  strong  root  systems  extending  down 
about  eight  'inches.  At  the  time  of  sowing  the 
fourth  plot,  I  sowed  an  acre  elsewhere  on  land 
not  so  well  prepared,  following  rye.  Of  the  first 
three  plots,  about  all  the  plants  survived  the  very 
severe  winter  (35  degrees  below  zero).  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  plots,  and  the  one-acre  field,  little 
clover  was  to  be  seen  when  the  snow  disappeared 
about  April  1.  The  other  two  were  perfectly  pre¬ 
served,  and  they  presented  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance.  From  that  time,  however,  the  plants  began 
to  die.  They  appeared  to  be  rotting  off  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  was  no  heav¬ 
ing  out  by  frost,  and  when  the  earth  was  spaded 
over,  it  was  found  that  the  roots  were  all  in  place, 
a  great  mass  of  fibers.  The  decaying  process 
seemed  to  stop  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  the 
clover  has  made  a  most  satisfactory  growth,  not¬ 
withstanding  entire  absence  of  rain. 

It  is  now  (May  14),  showing  its  brilliant  crim¬ 
son  flowers  in  great  profusion,  and  will  soon  be 
a  marvelous  sight.  But  the  plants  are  again 
disappearing,  the  stems  breaking  off  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  this  morning  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  cause  to  be  the  work  of  a  weevil 
which  I  always  find  in  the  stem  above  the  break. 

I  suppose  this  to  be  the  clover  weevil,  although  I 
have  never  heard  of  its  presence  here  before. 
Presumably,  there  is  no  available  remedy  in  this 
case,  and  we  may  be  forced  to  abandon  clover  as  a 
crop.  As  for  the  Crimson  variety,  I  think  more 
highly  of  it  as  a  medicine  for  the  soil.  To  get  the 
best  results  from  it,  I  believe  that  we  should  sow 
as  early  as  August  1,  and  make  the  seed  bed  very 
fine.  One  year  (1890)  by  this  means,  I  secured  a 
growth  of  Medium  clover,  sown  August  20,  that 
was  three  feet  high  when  cut  the  next  June,  to 
give  place  to  potatoes.  j.  r.  k. 

Onondaga  County, N.  Y. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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QPRAVYourFruitTrees 

■  I  M  ■■  ■  We  can  serve  you  well  in  the  line  of 

■  mm  Mm  ■  Spraying  Apparatus  &  Insecticides. 

Braga  Horticultural  Syringe,  #1.25 
Little  Gem  all  Brans  Bucket  Pump*  #8.50 
Leggetts  Dry  Powder  Gun*  #7.50— puts  Paris 
Green  on  without  mixing,  and  does  it  rapidly  and  well. 
Write  us  your  wants,  and  get  our  circulars,  catalogues,  prices. 

J0HSS0S  &  STOKES,  217  Sc  219  Market  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


ARMSTRONG  C  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
DEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  t 

!•  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  > 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION  on  the 

part  of  our  agents  tolerated  or  of 
dealers  or  painters  necessary.  You 
know  just  what  you  are  getting  when  you 
have  painting  done  with 

P  ure  W  hite  Lead 

(see  list  of  brands,  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Don’t  be  misled  by  try¬ 
ing  something  else  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 
Any  desired  shade  or  color  may  be  easily 
produced  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


Y  GRAPES  and  POTATOES 


ith  our  improved  machines.  Our  New  Victor  Horse-power  Machine  is  fitted 
three  or  five  rows.  Our  Red  Jacket  Wheelbarrow  sprays  two  rows  We  also  make  the 
Garfield  Knapsack  and  Little  Gem.  Perfect  agitation  and  perfect  sail,  faction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  1 3  Market  St.,  LOCATOR'!',  N.Y. 


Adjusted  to  dust 
two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  time,  wide 
or  narrow  planting, 
as  fast  as  a  man 
walks. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each 
machine. 

It  will  pay  any 
farmer  having  one 
acre  of  potatoes  or 
tomatoes  In  one 
season’s  use. 
Twenty -I our-page  circular  free. 

Use  LEGGETT’S  FUNGIROID.  a  dry  powder,  l’re- 
veiits. blight.  In  one-pound  bores.  Directions  on 
each  package.  Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother’s  Pure 
Paris-green. 

LEGGETT  &  BKO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  $1.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CI1A8.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

You  can  dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  40 
minutes  by  doing  two  rows  at  once. 
No  plaster  or  water  used*  With  this 
machine  you  can  dust  tobacco, 
cotton,  fruit  trees,  currant 
bushes,  etc.  BOOK  FREE. 
Write  to 

HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  -  Conn. 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GRAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  oooe  will  never  be  without  it.  Oan 
sprinkle  more  than  one  Acre  in  an  hoar  with 
it.  It  saves  half  of  the  Paris  Graen  against 
any  other  method.  Prloe  |3.50 

circulars  to  E.  Goettsche.  Mfr., 

1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  I2L 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 


PLANTERS, 

SAVE  YOUR 


FRUIT  GROWERS, 

PLANTS  FROM 
BUGS  AND 
DROUTH, 

USINGTHE 


Studebaker  “Little  Gem” 

One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  &  Lawn  SPRAYER. 
(Capacity  150  gal. ,4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device  for  the 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE, 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER, 
VINES,  YOUNG  TREES,  ETC. 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  directly  on 
one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will  not  clog;  Easy  to  operate. 
Flow  of  water  regulated  from  driver's  seat.  SPRAYER 
PU  M  P  liose  and  nozzle  for  spraying  fruit  trees,  vines 
and  shrubbery  furnished  at  extra  cost.  Write,  mention, 
ing  this  paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  to 
STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend.  Indiana 
(The  Largest  Vehicle  Makers  in  the  World.  ) 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS 


from  the  Pests  BY  BUYINC 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER. 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel. 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

THE  Best  pay  THE  BiLT 

Our  book  on  SPRAVERS.will  give 
you  valuable  information;  it  is 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT. 

N  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


PLEASE 
ask  your 


Dealer  FORCE,  LIFT, 
TANK  &  SPRAY 

PUMPS 

Huy  Carriers,  Forks, 

Are.  The  Largest  Pump 
and  Hay  Tool  Works  in 
the  U.  S.  Catalog  free. 
F.  K.  MYKKS  &  BKO., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


A  FARM  OF  360  ACRES;™;::v.“,j’;';"‘1.:; 

station,  can  be  bought  for  $7.50  per  acre,  on  easy 
terms.  AMOS  COLE  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


5  Claims 

FOR  THE 

ESTEY  ORGAN 


We  make  five  claims  for  this 
superb  instrument,  and  ask  in¬ 
tending  purchasers  to  write  for 
our  large  illustrated  catalogue, 
giving  full  particulars. 

I  St. 

Unquestioned  quality;  the  finest 
materials  ;  the  product  of  skilled 
labor  working  by  the  day. 

2nd. 

The  wonderful  Estey  tone — 
deep,  rich  and  full,  of  wonderful 
purity,  and  with  that  strong  “car¬ 
rying”  power  so  necessary  for 
sustaining  many  thousand  voices. 

3d. 

Unquestioned  durability. 

4th. 

The  lowest  price  at  which  a  first- 
class  organ  can  be  sold. 

5th. 

The  record  of  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  instruments  sold  by  any 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 


ADVKRTISINO  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  liAdv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbick  Only. 
Advertisements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  6,  1896. 


The  new  and  fashionable  game  of  golf  consists  in 
knocking  a  little  ball  about  the  field  with  a  stick. 
When  the  writer  was  a  boy,  and  Satan  evidently  had 
some  mischief  for  him  to  do,  ne  was  put  out  into  the 
pastures  and  meadows  with  a  long-handled  mallet, 
and  told  to  knock  the  hard  clumps  of  manure  into 
pieces.  That  seemed  like  hard  work  in  those  old 
days.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  did  not  know  the  rules  of 
golf,  for  then  it  would  have  been  as  good  as  a  play  ! 

© 

Some  time  when  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  go 
and  smell  of  a  milk  can  as  it  is  sent  back,  unwashed, 
from  the  city.  You  won’t  do  it  the  second  time  from 
choice.  When  that  goes  back  to  a  farmer  who  has 
not  the  conveniences  of  steam,  or  an  abundant  supply 
of  hot  water,  you  can  imagine  how  long  the  next 
lot  of  milk  that  goes  into  it  will  keep.  The  Board  of 
Health  ought  to  compel  all  dealers  to  rinse  and  steam 
empty  cans  before  they  are  returned.  There  would 
be  a  great  improvement,  even  though  they  simply 
rinsed  the  cans  with  cold  water. 

© 

Mr.  Silas  Betts,  for  six  years  President  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  and  one  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  organizers,  died  at  his  home  near  Camden,  N.  J., 
May  21,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  resided 
on  this  farm  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  Guernseys  into  the  State.  He 
has  been  foremost  among  the  lovers  of  this  breed  in 
furthering  its  interests,  and  with  voice  and  pen  has 
done  much  to  popularize  it.  He  has  been  in  poor 
health  for  many  years,  but  in  spite  of  this,  did  not 
cease  his  labors  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

© 

Prom  the  question  asked  on  page  373,  last  week,  it 
appears  that  there  may  be  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  sunflower  may  take  rank  as  an  important  food 
for  dairy  stock.  The  seed  has  nearly  the  same  com¬ 
position  as  oil  meal,  and  in  parts  of  Canada,  and  in 
the  treeless  regions  of  the  West,  the  sunflower  will 
yield  a  large  crop  of  seed.  If  this  seed  can  be  used  to 
supply  the  pure  fat  needed  by  calves  and  cows,  it  will 
prove  of  considerable  value  in  regions  where  corn 
does  not  mature,  and  where  oil  meal  is  too  expensive. 
Prof.  Robertson,  of  Canada,  has  shown  that  ensilage 
containing  a  fair  amount  of  sunflower  heads,  is  valu¬ 
able  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  He  is  now  feeding  hogs 
on  a  ration  composed  partly  of  sunflower  heads.  Our 
experimenters  may  well  take  this  matter  up,  and  give 
it  a  fair  investigation. 

© 

New  York  State  has  a  new  law  compelling  rail¬ 
roads  to  carry  bicycles  free,  the  same  as  other  bag¬ 
gage.  The  railroads  fought  this  law  hard,  but  were 
beaten.  The  wheelmen  were  strongly  organized,  and 
their  demands  could  not  be  denied.  Two  things  are 
suggested  by  this  matter.  There  are,  probably,  50 
farmers  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  every  wheel- 

the 

25  at  iHA  bacH.^^Pvery  spokejn  f.  b.icycle  W^eljs  l5W 
#3?e?t  sjpol^synan  for  fti y<^  ^1^H4ualw^y4(sup- 
P°rLai.«&kte  :^hy, 

receive, tlxe^^ause  they  are  not  or&^ized, .. 

fe  tbeir  ,6mP  tiPWVa, <& 

being  wield^KUeAMg^'  &  M 

setter,  i$pp  a  ^mW.s-u  AP 

railroads  t^qai-ry  bicycles  tfc 

scatter  into  a  thousand  splinters.  it  will  cost  the. 
railroads  more  to  carry  bicycles  free,  than  it  would  to 


Numbers  apparently  count  for 


man. 

.  v,  ^  ^  L  »  0  C» 


issue  1,000-mile  tickets  at  reduced  rates  to  farmers  ; 
yet  the  State  forces  them  to  handle  the  wheels,  while 
it  permits  them  to  evade  the  law  in  the  other  case. 
The  other  point  referred  to  is  the  fact  that  railroads, 
like  the  Erie,  which  run  through  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  have  now  two  rates  for  carrying  bicycles. 
In  New  Jersey,  a  wheelman  is  obliged  to  buy  a  bicycle 
ticket  costing  15  cents  or  more.  This  carries  the 
wheel  to  the  New  York  State  line,  after  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  law,  it  must  be  carried  free.  Wheel¬ 
men  must  see  to  it  that  similar  laws  are  passed  in  all 
the  States. 

© 

Tuberculosis  has  been  found  in  the  herd  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Instead  of  slaughter¬ 
ing  the  affected  animals,  the  authorities  have  put  them 
in  a  separate  building,  and  will  make  certain  experi¬ 
ments  with  living  animals.  It  seems  to  us  that  such 
work  is  just  what  we  need.  The  tuberculin  test  is 
very  exact.  Many  animals  respond  to  it  which,  after 
death,  are  found  so  slightly  affected  that  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  they  might  have  been  cured,  or 
practically  so,  by  the  best  sanitary  treatment.  We 
are  not,  by  any  means,  convinced  that  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  slaughter  every  animal  that  responds  to  this 
test.  The  Michigan  Station  will  do  farmers  a  great 
service  by  studying  the  disease  in  living  animals,  and 
attempting  a  treatment  for  them  that  will,  at  least, 
show  us  what  is  wrong  with  our  stables  and  barns. 

0 

Agricultural  Commissioner  Wieting  is  making 
many  changes  in  his  department.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  most  of  his  appointments  are  influenced  by 
political  considerations.  It  is  evident  that  a  man 
must  be  an  active  politician  in  order  to  stand  much  of 
a  chance  for  office  under  the  new  administration. 
There  is  great  dissatisfaction  over  a  report  that 
Assistant  Commissioner  Van  Valkenburg  of  this  city 
has  been  asked  to  resign.  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  is  an 
able  and  honest  man,  who  has  done  excellent  work  in 
enforcing  the  dairy  laws.  No  sound  reason  can  be 
given  for  his  removal.  We  are  not  offering  advice  to 
Commissioner  Wieting — he  seems  to  have  political 
advisers  who  are  directing  his  movements — but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  this  work  too  far.  If  Mr. 
Van  Valkenburg  be  forced  out,  the  dairymen  of  this 
State  “  will  know  the  reason  why  !” 

© 

The  “Filled  Cheese”  bill  has  fallen  upon  evil  days 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  Last  Monday,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Senators  succeeded  in  tacking  on  to  it  a 
section  imposing  an  additional  tax  of  75  cents  a  barrel 
on  beer,  ale  and  porter.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
delay  the  bill  and,  possibly,  defeat  it,  since  some 
members  who  favored  the  restriction  of  bogus  cheese, 
may  not  favor  this  beer  tax,  and  they  cannot  now 
support  one  without  the  other.  The  object  of  this 
move  was  professedly  to  provide  increased  revenues, 
since  this  tax  will  amount  to  $25, 000, COO  per  year.  It 
is  significant  that  all  the  enemies  of  the  bill  voted  in 
favor  of  adding  this  beer  tax  to  it.  It  is  a  shame  that 
these  conflicting  political  interests  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  football  with  a  measure  that  is  clearly 
in  the  interests  of  farmers.  In  such  a  game,  the  ball 
alone  is  hurt,  and  no  one  cares  for  it  after  the  game 
is  over.  Later  the  Senate  changed  its  action,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  taxing  amendment.  The  bill  is  now  left  to 
itself,  and  will  probably  pass,  though  no  one  can  tell 
what  will  be  done  with  it  next. 


© 

Some  readers  may  have  wondered  w  hy  The  R.  N.-Y. 
stands  by  Crimson  clover  in  the  face  of  many  reports 
of  partial  or  complete  failures.  One  reason  is  that 
we  have  often  observed  the  marvelous  ability  of  this 
plant  to  stool  or  spread  out  when  once  started  in  the 
spring.  We  have  seen  half  a  dozen  fields  that  seemed, 
on  Api*il  1,  to  be  entirely  killed  out,  start  suddenly 
into  such  a  rapid  growth  that,  by  the  middle  of  May, 
the  ground  was  well  covered.  Last  week,  Mr.  L.  D. 
Gale,  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  made  a  quite  unfav¬ 
orable  report  as  to  Crimson  clover.  Here  is  his  final 
report,  which  we  print  here  in  full,  as  it  is  in  line  with 
the  position  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  taken  : 

I  mpst  adniit  that  a  few  struggling Crimson  ployjer  .jRqpJs.vWiU 

‘f  &&  &  idv°u  Tuey  can 

spreau  out  equal  to  a  bautaui  hen  ou  a  sitting  of  eggs.  Where  I 

i&dtfAJPt^KnB^WWafe  tl&efbVW 

<■  ‘OihJtfay  M  fr.^liWebfcaurf&Pt  tfe  sfed+Stf  Rnf&r&ve'tfWfJ 

that1  tuey  wbhta  &aaiWatity  to  toe'  btrtfqfiet*  m  •wvg&thdrEai 
aiMUput'  thfein  with  otliEr  {lowers: 1  Wliat  wh^  our^trrprihd'to  firul, 
i'n  fdut-  or-ftvfe  hats;  thAt  the  eiOver  liitd  g'fONvn1  Ao  ad  almost ‘tb 
hide  tstreother  ffotveiA:  YEry  •fdw'hohey-  bees’  Were  Seen1  At  "this 
time.  Alflhe  tolu  badk-omE  dtr  toe  Mb o tfay  f 0 11  ow i n g.  (TtJhad  been 
rather  too  dry  here). 1  if Hii'd  hot'sE'e’the^eld  agAin  'utuiLMay  ^l',’ 
live dAya  later,  When  I  \^eht  tti  ■thfe'  held'  to  plott-it:  1‘wtto  sur¬ 
prised  agUih  j' Aduieof  ‘it’  was' sd  ttiiCk'  and  heavy  that  it  bothered* 
iheltO  turn  it  adder.  The  blbsSoths  'Were  dllire  ‘with  bees',  and  I 
almost  believe  that* the1  whole  working*  fbrcfe  of  'utp  ldO  cdlorries  of 
bees  Were  upon  the’  W-ld1;  they  fairly  tumbled  dVerEAch  other.  I 
never1  saw  them  thicket- Upon  baSSwood  bloom.  AftEr  gdihga'fe•w 
ll.tuio^t  believe  mat  the  whole  woraiug  force  of  uiy  loo  colonies  of 
bees  were  upon  the  held;  they  t'airiy  tumbled  over  each  oilier.  I 
uc.ver  vv  tutnu  to leuer  u^ou  basswood  Oiuoiu  .liter  goiu^  a  lew 


times  around,  I  stopped  the  teams,  went  to  the  apiary,  and  found 
the  bees  capping  section  honey.  I  put  the  teams  at  work  in  an¬ 
other  field,  and  as  long  as  it  yields  honey  at  that  rate,  it  can 
stand  there.  I  think  the  rain  caused  the  flow  of  honey.  The 
Medium  clover  is  keeping  up.  I  feel  certain  that  where  Crimson 
has  proved  a  failure,  the  Medium  will  be  a  success.  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  have  any  more  bare  floors  in  my  corn  field  when  I  can 
carpet  them  so  cheaply  with  clover.  I  shall  give  my  preference 
to  the  Red  clovers— Crimson  second  place. 

Our  opinion  is  that  some  of  our  friends  who  plowed 
up  the  clover  in  disgust,  a  month  ago,  would  have  had 
a  similar  statement  to  make  if  they  had  let  it  alone. 

Q 

In  the  recent  articles  on  ice  cream  making,  the  point 
was  made  that  Mr.  Manchester  uses  nothing  but  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  cream,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  milk.  In 
most  of  the  so-called  “ice  creams,”  you  will  find  corn 
starch,  or  even  flour,  eggs  and  other  substances.  In 
fact,  much  of  this  so-called  “cream”  is  more  of  a 
frozen  pudding  than  anything  else,  and  so  far  as  actual 
“  cream”  is  concerned,  is  as  inferior  to  the  substance 
sold  by  Mr.  Manchester  as  “oleo”  is  to  fine  butter. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  starch  and  eggs  are  not 
healthful.  Their  use,  undoubtedly,  enables  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  turn  out  a  firmer  and  harder  cake  ;  but 
it  is  not  cream,  and  in  this  fact,  lies  the  opportunity 
of  many  a  farmer  to  build  up  a  trade  in  his  market 
town.  Use  nothing  but  absolutely  pure  cream.  Add 
nothing  to  it  but  sugar  and  the  purest  flavoring  you 
can  find,  and  freeze  it  so  that  it  will  stay  frozen.  Then 
go  out  and  tell  just  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  don’t 
forget  to  point  out  the  difference  between  ice  cream 
and  ice  pudding.  Come  out  squarely  and  claim  that 
a  dish  of  your  cream  is  better,  as  a  medicine ,  than 
five  doses  of  cod  liver  oil  ! 


© 

BREVITIES. 

There  comes  to  mind  a  famous  painting,  named 
“  On  Decoration  Day” — a  soldier’s  grave — 

A  baud  of  veterans,  gray,  crippled,  maimed, 

And  over  them  the  flag  they  fought  to  save. 

By  that  low  grave  a  sad  eyed  woman  kneels  ; 

Close  at  her  side  her  son— and  one  may  trace 
The  heart-ache  that  the  weary  mourner  feels 
In  the  expression  grief  brings  to  her  face. 

Up  to  the  flag  their  eyes  go  wandering — 

Up  to  the  flag  slow  fluttering  from  its  xnast, 

Yet  to  the  mother’s  heart  that  flag  can  bring 
Only  the  bitter  memories  of  the  past. 

Something  to  die  for— that  is  what  it  means, 

But  to  her  boy — viewed  through  unwilling  tears, 
It  brings  a  newer  thought— to  him  it  means 
Something  to  live  for  through  the  coming  years. 
God  bless  our  flag  !  Old  hearts  and  young  unite 
Memory  and  hope  on  Decoration  day. 

Beneath  that  banner  for  the  truth  and  right 
Still  let  us  march  in  hopeful,  strong  array. 


Keep  the  cat  in  the  barn. 

We  want  to  see  the  hay  seed  succeed. 

Bad  outlook  for  the  Eastern  hay  farmer. 

Give  a  good  reason  for  using  salt  on  asparagus. 

Try  Mr.  Senger’s  plan  of  evaporating  strawberries. 

Don’t  add  the  vice  of  bad  advice  to  all  your  other  sins. 

The  weeder  is  not  the  tool  for  a  clay  soil  in  time  of  drought. 

Thebe  is  no  turning  to  the  lane  wherein  one  walks  without  his 
brain. 

How  sick  a  strawberry  plant  does  look  when  a  White  grub  gets 
at  its  roots  ! 

It’s  worse  than  a  waste— that  part  of  your  earnings  the  rum 
shop  can  taste. 

We  believe  in  “saving  at  the  bung  hole”  when  the  bung  hole 
represents  a  rum  hole. 

To  make  a  fodder  crop  in  time  of  drought,  our  friend,  Z.  Maize 
is  just  the  best  thing  out. 

A  young  duckling  will  hold  more  solid  food  in  proportion  to  its 
size  than  any  other  living  animal. 

Maybe  Chapman’s  plan  of  plowing  up  the  old  Timothy  meadow 
for  a  crop  of  fodder  corn,  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do. 

Don’t  fall  back  on  the  acid  pickle  your  fickle  appetite  to  tickle, 
but  take  a  dose  of  extra  size  made  up  of  healthy  exercise. 

The  frost  was  able  to  throw  out  fence  posts,  and  you  cau  hardly 
expect  clover  roots  to  stay  in  the  soil  against  such  lifting  force. 


We  have  a  friend  who  says  that  this  spring  found  him  with  $100 
in  cash,  and  $100,000  worth  of  courage.  That  courage  is  raw 
material— he  will  make  it  into  a  finished  product. 


A  Farmer’s  Field  Day  will  be  held  at  the  Maine  Agricultural 
College  on  June  3.  The  notice  states  that  “  beans  and  coffee  will 
be  served  as  refreshments.”  There  is  New  England  stimulant 
for  you. 


Our  friend,  page  387,  says  that  he  put  Crimson  clover  ou  the 
poorest  piece  of  laud  he  has.  Was  that  a  fair  trial  7  Suppose 
you  tried  a  Jersey  cow  by  feeding  nothing  but  hay,  and  then 
judged  the  breed' by  the  results  ! 

J  t  •/'  .ciaU  w  l  W  .»  *  to.  k.  Mb  I IX  r  f  I* 

JESJba-ftl  flan  a  picnic  ride.  A  party  of  people 

lure  the  car  for  a  day,  and  ride  all  over  the  lines,  taking  a  luneh 
alAjflKdTi-jMi^  a  rrfrcs  tUe  Poetic*  ..t 

luiui:  a  troliey  or  electric  c»r  lor  a  puju  c  rule  a  party  ot  p»  op  • 

.SHSHP  ituifortuiiaAe  u^P Pie  w  4 U  uu ot :  qa t. , st yot  yvllP* i'-. 

r  jeif  ■wit14j01ul.  ,@u)Ieripg, £cpiq f,qutbAP.bi&r  nausea  or  a  light  rash.  The 
latest  suggestion  is  for  these  people  to  use  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 

the! ^ugArtlhat  £6'es'6n  th'e  fi-tiit.1  Try  itt  ’  ’l  ■  "  ’  - 

nes  wit  Bout  --u  lie  ring  ft  mu  loolli  mue.  n  i  u  -  i.i  nr  u  liohl  i'ash.'  T  e 


.He^e  Is  a  sensible  idea  from  a  pounectbcut  farmer  iu“  Saturday, 
Ifppn,,!  usually  knock  Off,  for, ,a  City,  half  holiday.  Why  should 
the  city  chaps  have  it  all  to  themselves  7  ”  That's  right.  You  cau 

ku'dclroff  w'orry  and  troa'ble  at  the'^athe  tiirie.  1 

l  u  tifljly  kuocK  <‘ti  for  a  city  IImM  .  oltdaj 

In  last  week’s  paper,  Mr.  Sarg  intimates  t^at^uiericau  farmers 

are  coming  to  the  .point  where  it  will  pay  them  to  keep  cows  for 
milk,  meat  and  labor.  We  doubt  it.  Horses  are  too  cheap  in  this 

countoy.  RarmeW  are  more  likely  td  iliake1  Use  df* Electricity." 

tkVti  eomiu^  u>  tue  wari‘6  u  will  j>a»y  them  i<*  euw  iur 


uiilK,  mea.<  :*u<l  i.tiioi*.  YVe  il.  are  lu.i  ctin  ip  in  tin-- 


COUUkl'J  •  L.tliO  CI'IJ  IOC  HJUI’f  lO  III  .1  n  V’.  list'  Ui  ijICVVi  HUY. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHOLESALE  CORN-GROWING  AT  THE  EAST. 

PLANTING  CORN  IN  BRICK  DUST. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

Gov.  Morton's  farm  at  Rhinecliff  is  about  the  last 
place  an  experienced  man  would  select  for  a  dairy 
farm  ;  yet  it  supports,  probably,  the  largest  herd  of 
Guernsey  cattle  in  the  world,  and  provides  all  the 
rough  fodder  for  them.  Here  one  may  find  “  artificial 
farming.”  Most  of  the  soil  is  such  a  heavy  clay  that 
it  should  have  been  used  for  brickmaking  rather  than 
for  corn  growing.  This  soil,  with  ordinary  culture, 
will  break  up  into  brick-like  clods,  and  when  pulver¬ 
ized  by  proper  tillage,  is  literally  brick  dust.  During 
the  past  year,  this  section  has  been  about  as  “rain¬ 
less”  as  those  western  regions,  where  people  have 
nearly  starved  to  death.  All  along  the  Hudson  River, 
the  hay  fields  are  simply  burned  out  by  drought. 
There  has  hardly  been  one  good  soaking  rain  for  two 
years,  and  grass  has  died  of  thirst. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  drought,  Ellerslie  Farm  pro¬ 
duced,  last  year,  2,000  tons  of  corn  ensilage,  and,  so 
far  as  human  foresight  can  estimate,  will  produce  an 
equal  amount  this  year.  Wishing  to  know  how  to 
raise  corn  in  brick  dust,  I  visited  the  farm  on  May  22, 
to  see  how  the  crop  is  put  in. 

The  corn  land,  175  acres,  was  all  plowed  last  fall. 
Some  of  it  was  old  meadow  land,  while  the  rest  was 
in  corn  last  year.  In  plowing,  the  furrows  were  left 
“  on  edge,”  so  that  the  frost  could  work  all  through 
the  soil.  The  first  working  this  spring  was  done  with 
a  disk  harrow,  run  crosswise  of  the  furrows.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  had  been  worked  one  way  with  the 
disk,  it  was  cross-harrowed  by  running  the  disks  at 
right  angles  with  the  first  harrowing.  This  leaves 
the  surface  lumpy  and  ridged,  though  stirred  five  or 
six  inches  in  depth. 

Then  comes  the  Acme  harrow,  which  is  also  run 
twice — with  the  furrows  and  across  them — and  it  is 
wonderful  how,  after  these  four  harrowings,  the 
lumps  are  crushed  and  the  surface  is  pulverized. 

“  That  ought  to  be  harrowing  enough,”  I  said,  and 
certainly  the  soil  seemed  fit  to  plant  the  smallest 
seeds. 

“  But  we  shall  give  it  two  more  workings,”  said  Mr. 
Cottrell,  “  with  the  grain  drill  and  the  roller.  The 
work  of  the  grain  drill  is  equal  to  another  harrow¬ 
ing.  We  shall  also  roll  the  ground  after  planting. 
In  ordinary  seasons,  this  would  not  be  needed,  and  in 
a  wet  year  it  would  be  suicidal  to  roll  this  clay  soil. 
This  year,  however,  we  believe  that  the  rol'ing  will 
crush  the  few  remaining  lumps,  and  firm  the  soil 
about  the  seed  so  that  it  will  sprout  better.  For  pre¬ 
paring  our  corn  ground,  we  have  found  no  better 
combination  than  the  disk  and  Acme  harrows.  We 
use  three  horses  on  the  disk,  and  two  on  the  Acme, 
and  run  two  harrows  at  a  time,  one  following  the 
other.” 

On  the  day  of  my  visit,  they  were  just  finishing  the 
planting  of  a  75-acre  field.  Two  teams  did  the  work 
in  4%  days,  which  is  an  average  of  a  little  over  eight 
acres  a  day  for  each  team.  The  ordinary  drill  for 
small  grain  is  used.  The  corn  is  fed  into  every  third 
hole,  with  the  shoes  arranged  so  that  the  rows  are 
run  3%  feet  apart,  with  the  seed  averaging  one  foot 
apart  in  the  drill.  The  fertilizer  is  run  into  every 
hole,  so  that  it  is  really  broadcasted  over  the  entire 
field,  as  well  as  placed  in  the  drill  with  the  seed. 
Each  machine  drops  two  rows  at  a  time,  and  as  two 
teams  work  together,  four  rows  are  planted  at  each 
round.  One  man  drives  the  team  and  another  walks 
behind  the  drill  to  see  that  seed  and  fertilizer  are 
dropped  evenly.  At  each  side  of  the  field,  men  are 
placed  with  fertilizer  and  seed  to  see  that  the  boxes 
are  kept  filled. 

Mr.  Cottrell  prefers  the  grain  drill  to  the  regular 
corn  planter,  for  several  reasons,  although  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  boxes  are  too  small.  The  hoes  give  the  ground 
a  good  harrowing,  and  drop  the  fertilizer  evenly  all 
over  the  ground.  This  is  an  important  point,  for,  on 
this  farm,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  fertilizers  are  used 
to  grow  feed  for  cows.  That  seems  like  reversing  the 
natural  order  of  things,  for  the  usual  advice  to  dairy¬ 
men  is  to  crowd  the  cow  manure  on  the  corn  ground, 
and  use  the  stalks  as  fodder  or  ensilage  to  feed  more 
aows,*  and  Thus  make  jn«re. manure, .  At  Etlerslie^  .the 
uv9-ii  am  in  .listed  for  aatiumi  erimoausiiairti  notiJala^guJsMifc 
j -AtYTil s. nsadirak klmjeax ra^nuru.  At  Ellerslie,  the 

^iVr.^SUtrell  says  that,  whenever 
helhas  used  Smalley, almcmntsi  h»  has sf^i«led»i text) btaiag 
the  desired)  crop;  :  T  his 'fertilizer  is  i  a  s  speciaBm ixture 
madettaii4>  the  neieiiSioL  this  hesuvyi soil.,  it  analyzes 
about -fomu  pec  cent  oL nitrogenv  nine^pf  c phosphoric 
aeidjiandifieven  of  potasbJiiThefe.rtilizer  nien  usually 
say  ithaiuthia  soil  does.< mot  need/  iso-  much  potash . 

When  tthey  arejaskpdti&fche£  will  iguaranfcee^as^good 

oropst  withia  mixture!  containing  dess  potash,:  they  are 
nAt  ready $o  <lo  so*  <  The  Success  of  this  ensilage  crop,' 
year  niter  year* ion  this  hard  soil,  with  s6 i  little 

not  ready  to  do  so.  The  success  of  this  ensilage  crop, 
/ear  after  year,  on  this  hard  suit,  with  so  little 


moisture,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  when  they  are  properly  selected  and  rightly 
used.  Years  ago,  fertilizers  were  used  on  this  farm, 
and  discarded  because  it  was  claimed  that  they  did 
not  pay.  Why  didn’t  they  pay  ?  Because  they  were 
of  a  brand  too  low  in  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  was  not  properly  prepared.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  hardly  six  inches  of  available  rainfall 
have  been  registered  in  this  section  in  the  past  six 
months,  the  grain  drill  turned  up  dark,  moist  soil, 
into  which  the  seed  corn  was  dropped  and  packed. 
That  moisture  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  and 
retained  there  by  the  constant  stirring  and  crushing 
afforded  by  the  five  workings  with  disk,  Acme  and 
drill.  When  soluble  fertilizers  are  put  into  such  soil, 
they  become  at  once  available  for  every  little  root, 
and  each  sprinkle  of  rain  can  be  utilized. 

But  for  this  careful  and  thorough  preparation  of 
the  soil,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Ellerslie  cattle 
would  go  hungry  next  winter,  or  live  on  western  hay. 
There  is  enough  of  last,  year's  ensilage  still  left  in 
the  silo  to  feed  them  till  July,  and  then  the  clover, 
and  oats  and  peas,  will  be  ready — that  is,  if  there  be 
any  rain. 

Forty  acres  of  grain  and  peas  were  sown  this  year, 
but  though  twice  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  was 
used,  there  is  hardly  half  an  average  stand.  Two 
bushels  each  of  oats  and  barley  mixed  were  broad¬ 
casted  on  each  acre  after  it  had  been  prepared  by 
disking  in  50  loads  of  cow  manure,  and  500  pounds 
of  a  fertilizer  containing  only  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  After  the  grain  had  been  broadcasted,  2)4 
bushels  of  peas  were  drilled  in,  the  harrowing  of  the 
drill  serving  to  cover  the  oats  and  barley.  As  we 
have  said,  there  is  scarcely  half  the  ordinary  stand  in 
spite  of  this  heavy  manuring  and  seeding.  Unless  a 
soaking  rain  shall  come  soon,  there  will  be  little  but 
ensilage  to  feed  on  Ellerslie  Farm.  It  is  a  lucky 
thing  that  the  corn  plant  is  a  Prohibitionist,  and  can 
laugh  at  the  drought  when  treated  as  it  is  on  these 
clay  hills.  H.  w.  C. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THOUGH  DELICATE,  IT’S  A  L  ASTER! 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  of 
fruits,  its  season  from  first  to  last  usually  spanning 
but  a  few  weeks,  though,  by  setting  different  varie¬ 
ties  comprising  the  earliest  and  the  latest,  the  fruit¬ 
ing  season  may  be  prolonged  somewhat.  Yet  New 
York  has  strawberries  fresh  from  the  vines  during  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  year.  From  December  to 
August,  there  are  few  days  when  they  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased,  at  some  price,  in  our  city  markets,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  they  are  to  be  had  outside  these  mouths. 

The  first  that  come  are  the  hothouse  berries,  which 
usually  begin  in  time  for  the  Christmas  market,  or, 
perhaps,  a  little  earlier.  These  are  never  seen  in  the 
open  market,  the  price  confining  them  to  the  fancy 
trade  of  the  higher  class  of  fruit  stores.  Few  can 
afford  to  eat  these,  and  they  are  rightly  classed  as 
luxuries.  Last  winter,  they  sold  at  wholesale,  as  high 
as  $2.50  per  one-third  cup,  that  is,  $7.50  per  quart.  Of 
course,  not  all  sell  so  high,  and  no  great  quantity,  no 
matter  how  choice,  could  be  sold  for  this  price.  But 
there  is  a  chance  for  intelligent  industry  to  be  well 
rewarded  in  this  direction  These  strawberries  usu¬ 
ally  continue  to  arrive  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities 
for  several  months,  long  after  the  southern  berries 
become  quite  plentiful. 

The  first  to  come  after  these,  are  the  Florida  ber¬ 
ries,  an  account  of  the  growing  of  which  is  given  on 
our  first  page.  The  time  of  their  arrival  depends  upon 
the  season  at  the  place  of  growth.  Sometimes  un¬ 
timely  frosts  delay  the  crop  for  weeks,  and  materially 
lessen  the  output.  This  year,  the  first  to  arrive  in 
quantity  to  warrant  quotations,  came  the  latter  part 
of  January,  and  were  quoted  at  75  cents  per  quart, 
though  choice  ones  would  have  sold  for  a  still  higher 
price.  They  continue  to  come  until  the  price  drops 
to  a  point  that  renders  further  shipments  unremun- 
erative,  or  the  continued  picking  reduces  the  size  of 
the  fruit  below  the  requirements  of  the  market.  As 
the  strawberry  market  moves  northward,  the  planta¬ 
tions  nearer  market  have  a  great  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  transportation,  and^the  berries  from:  Georgia, 
id  aa:a£hias<fiV  fcrgitaL  Mary  lan*L  ljDelaware.*tnlDNew 

Delaware  and  New 

i)mqW)*edlilu*JdyI*lobl&®Gt*rries,  this  year,  seemed  to 
reaic&ethisinaatkeu- ftf 

The  increased!  use  'Ofr: ied'dtt  shipping,  will,  •pfobaibl'y- 
explaifi  this/  !  'The  most ’de'straMie1  way 4oiisse  th*6Bac- 
cording  to  dealers  here,  is  in^  th& 'Large- era tfeb,  itTvHtieb 
theTaskets  of  berries  'are'placedyarith  a  tray  of-iee  put 
in> above  fchem.le This ‘plan  ‘bekts  a  ‘refrigerate  rear1,  as1 
tho  orates  can  be  shipped  idtreet  to  dealers ,  hvith out 
any  repadking.  This  plan  beats  a  refrig'erator  cur,  us 

ii  The  berries'  from  the > Middle-1  Sbuth , 1  this  year,'  were 
not  so< good  as' those  from  Florida,  on  account  of  the 

The  berries  from  the  Middle  South,  this  year,  were 

uul  ao  Ad  lUOhW  Lt'-itU  aJl  UlA,  UU  ttUCUtlUt  ui  t»UO 


drought  which  rendered  them  smaller  and  of  poorer 
quality.  The  reports  from  the  Hudson  River  \  alley 
are  also  to  the  effect  that  many  of  the  vines  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  drought,  and  others  badly 
injured  ;  so  that  we  are  not  likely  to  get  berries  of 
so  good  quality  from  there  this  year. 

At  present,  the  bulk  of  our  berries  are  coming  from 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  though  a  few  are  still  coming  from  further 
south,  and  New  Jersey  is  sending  some.  Varieties 
are  numerous,  but  not  one  dealer  or  consumer  in  100, 
knows  one  variety  from  another,  unless  it  be  the 
Sharpless,  which  is  always  a  prime  favorite. 

New  York  is  a  distributing  center,  and  thousands 
of  crates  ai*e  re-shipped  from  here  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  and  sometimes,  to  Canada.  Later  in 
the  season,  immense  quantities  come  from  near-by 
points.  Then,  still  later,  the  strawberry  fields  of 
northern  New  York  send  whole  train-loads  to  make 
the  season  still  longer.  Sometimes,  too,  we  have  had 
strawberries  from  Maine  and  Canada,  which  extend 
the  season  still  longer  than  northern  New  York. 
Many  of  these,  however,  arrive  in  poor  condition. 
The  same  care  in  packing  and  shipping  ought  to  put 
them  into  the  market  here  in  as  good  condition  as 
those  from  Florida,  and  the  extra  price  usually 
obtained  at  the  end  of  the  season,  ought  to  make  it  a 
paying  business.  The  market  is  frequently  glutted 
with  poor  fruit,  but  it  is  rare  that  the  supply  of  choice 
fruit,  put  up  in  neat,  attractive  shape,  equals  the 
demand. 


WHAT  SAY ? 

Ensilage  and  Cows’  Teeth. — An  objection  to  silos 
is  making  a  disturbance  here.  Some  people  say  that 
ensilage  destroys  the  teeth  of  stock  that  eat  it,  so  that 
young  cows  have  to  be  disposed  of  because  their  teeth 
are  gone.  Some  farmers  here  wish  to  build  a  silo, 
but  if  ensilage  destroys  the  teeth  of  stock,  they  will 
not  feed  it.  Can  the  question  be  started  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  decide  the  matter  ?  G.  v.  B. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  about  this,  ye  ensilage  feeders? 
Who  can  show  the  oldest  ensilage-fed  cow  with  good 
teeth  ? 

What  Crop  for  Small  Farm  ? — I  own  a  small  farm 
of  30  acres,  mostly  light  loam  soil  about  18  inches 
deep  to  a  clay  subsoil,  I  am  told,  in  fair  condition. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Niagara  River,  nine  miles  from 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of  350,000  population, 
which,  I  suppose,  would  be  a  good  market  for  almost 
any  kind  of  product  which  could  be  grown.  I  use  this 
place  for  a  summer  home,  my  family  passing  five 
months  of  the  year  there.  I  could  not  spare  more 
than  one  day  each  week  to  oversee  any  work  going  on 
there.  Heretofore,  I  have  had  no  income  to  speak  of 
from  it.  I  would  like  to  get,  at  least,  six  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  on  my  investment,  of  $3,000,  if  possible.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do  with  it  ?  I  would  he  will¬ 
ing  to  invest  $1,000  or  $2,000  or  more,  on  any  improve¬ 
ments,  if  I  could  see  any  chance  of  getting  interest 
on  it  back  in  a  few  years.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
put  it  all  into  fruit  ?  If  so,  what  kinds  ?  Or  into 
what  other  crops?  I  can  hire  ordinary  help  and 
teams  at  reasonable  wages.  Almost  the  entire  piece 
is  in  grass  now,  which  is  about  run  out.  j.  G.  G. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  a  discussion  regarding 
these  questions.  The  chances  are  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  will  pay  as  well  as  anything  to  get  the 
farm  into  grass  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  cut  a  hay 
crop  every  year. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Martin,  White  Lake.  N.  Y..  wants  to  sell  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  Berkshire  pigs.  Anything  Mr.  Martin  sends  out  will  be 
all  right. 

Any  one  in  need  of  cider  or  wine  press  machinery,  for  hand  or 
power,  will  find  a  suitable  press  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Empire  State  Pulley  and  Press  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  sent 
free. 

Farmers  who  wish  to  grade  up  their  stock  with  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  males  on  their  native  stock,  will  find  some  desirable  bulls  in 
Governor  Morton’s  Ellerslie  herd.  Address  II.  W.  Cottrell,  Ithine- 
cliff,  N.  Y. 

In  time  of  short  pasture,  nothing  serves  better  to  complete  a 
balanced  ration  than  linseed  oil  meal.  The  Detroit  Linseed  Oil 
Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  a  good  place  to  procure  it.  They  will 
give  prompt  attention  to  R.  N.-Y.  inquiries. 

For  all  conditions  of  soil  and  surface,  we  don’t  know  of  a  grain 
drill  that  gives  better  general  satisfaction  than  the  Buckeye. 
Wherever  we  find  it,  or  hear  of  it,  it  is  doing  satisfactory  work. 
The  manufacturers  are  P.  P.  Mast  <&  Co.,  9  Canal  Street,  Spriug- 

Bit*  :  wt*.r,u.4,..  ,1  i . ,  I  .S  UJ.i;.  -al.-  ..  lu'J  W  o  A 

i  EjUltuaUNUEi  Rus'.j  shown.  that  -Ultr.hest,  siuwuas  With:., C-T in) 
•rioMfiil  domes  from  seed  grown  in  this  country,  and  as  far  north  as 

latitudes.  Arthur  J  Collin'-, 

MTo  rbrniMv-the  best  prices*  hay-’mitatp  b*>'  welln  baled  .n  <j>neu  oft  tire, 
aldeati amt  best- known  manufacturers  of  hay  presses  is  P.  K. 
De^ni?^*  Pfh,tAlVW','fcl:  cl^m  jhaytlieir  presses  are 
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i  Few  implements,  are1,  manufactured  doc  farm  use,  that  van  be. 
put  tournee  varied,  and  .profitable  uses  than  rthe ^‘iiittle  Gem” 
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,  A  ,be  attached,  to  spray  vipeyard*. 
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pay  its  way  every  year,  ou,  any  farm  imtbe  country. 

t-vc.  VV»*  that  tins  implement,  U  judiciously ,  would 
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ik©  J8kli®n 


Ick  is  a  luxury,  yet  almost  a  necessity 
during  the  hot  weather.  The  poor  can¬ 
not  spare  from  their  scant  funds,  any¬ 
thing  to  spend  for  the  ice.  So  the  ice¬ 
man’s  wagon  is  watched  by  some  of  the 
more  industrious  ones,  often  children, 
and  all  the  pieces  left  on  the  pavement 
where  the  ice  is  cut,  are  gathered  up  and 
carried  away  to  add  a  little  comfort, 
perhaps,  to  some  feverish  sick  baby. 

* 

The  New  York  Hoard  of  Health  has 
taken  in  hand  the  spitting  on  the  floor  nui¬ 
sance,  and  has  posted  notices  on  the  cars 
forbidding  it.  A  decrease  in  offenses  is 
already  apparent,  and  we  may  hope  that, 
in  time,  the  comfort  of  a  clean  mouth 
will  be  appreciated  more  than  the  indul¬ 
gence  in  tobacco,  and  that  persons 
afflicted  with  disease,  will  have  a  care 
for  those  around  them.  The  danger  of 
spreading  disease,  particularly  tuber¬ 
culosis,  will  be  greatly  diminished  when 
cars  can  be  kept  free  from  this  source  of 
infection. 

* 

“  You  press  the  button  and  we’ll  do 
the  rest,”  was  such  an  apt  description 
of  the  perfect  mechanism  of  a  certain 
article,  that  its  manufacturers  found  the 
phrase  a  useful  advertising  medium.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  motto  for  elec¬ 
tricity,  so  wonderful  and  numerous  are 
the  appliances  which  man  has  created 
for  this  mighty  power  to  animate.  Only 
a  touch,  and  it  goes  to  work.  A  house 
fitted  up  with  electrical  furnishings  in 
every  department,  would  be  like  fairy 
land.  The  meals  might  be  cooked  with¬ 
out  fire.  No  waiting  for  the  fire  to  burn, 
or  an  oven  to  heat.  No  hot  bed  of  coals 
needed  when  broiling  is  to  be  done.  One 
electrical  iron  would  do  for  a  big  iron¬ 
ing,  keeping  hot  all  the  time.  The 
sewing  machine  will  run  by  pressing 
the  treadle  gently.  The  piano  will 
play  with  no  more  exertion.  One  can 
easily  believe  that  there  may  be  a 
wonderful  heaven  somewhere,  perhaps 
much  nearer  than  we  think,  when  we 
see  such  exhibitions  of  a  power  that  has 
been  among  us  all  the  time  but  untried. 


think  it  pays  to  bite  off  more’n  you’re 
sure  ye  can  chaw  at  onst,  and  I’ve  often 
told  Tom  so  ;  but  he’s  a  Perkins.  It’s 
his  own  way  above  everythin’  else  with 
him.  He  came  mighty  near  not  gettin’ 
it  that  day,  though,  for  one  of  the  horses 
on  the  mowin’  machine  stumbled  and 
threw  the  hired  man  off  in  front  of  the 
knife.  He  wan’t  hurt  bad,  only  one  leg  ; 
but  the  blood  jest  spurted  out  o’  that 
like  a  fountain.  The  men  was  all 
rattled — not  one  on  ’em  knew  what  to 
do  ;  but  Jack  Riggs,  the  chore  boy,  he 
jest  whipped  up  to  the  house  and  told 
Marthy.  She  grabbed  up  some  things, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
was  down  in  the  lot  tyin’  the  poor  feller 
up.  No  faintin’  fits  at  sight  o’  blood  for 
her  !  She  fixed  him  up  so  it  didn’t  bleed 
much,  sent  Jack  after  a  gal  that  helps 
her  sometimes,  to  get  dinner  ready  for 
the  men,  and  jumped  on  to  one  o’  them 
pesky  bicycles,  and  spun  off  after  the 
doctor.  The  gal  come  all  right,  she’d 
been  there  before,  and  knew  where  to 
take  holt ;  but  Marthy  got  back 
dinner  was  ready.  The  doctor  came 
after  her  with  his  horse,  but  she  beat 
him.  He  said  the  man  must  ha’  died 
before  he  could  get  there  ef  she  hadn’t 
known  what  to  do  for  him.  As  ’twas 
he’s  gettin’  on  finely.” 

“  ’Twas  a  fine  thing  to  do,”  I  said, 
warmly  ;  “  but  not  all  women  have  such 
chances  to  show  what  they  are  made  of.” 

“  That’s  true  ;  but  not  all  of  ’em  have 
the  grit  Marthy’s  got.  I  always  said  no 
decent  woman  wou'd  ride  one  o’  them 
bicycles  ;  but  I  take  it  all  back  now,  and 
ef  I  had  a  gal,  I’d  get  one  of  them  for 
her  and  make  her  larn  to  use  it.” 

“  Wish  I  was  your  girl,  Uncle  Silas,” 
said  May,  impertinently. 

“  Ye  come  purty  near  it,  honey,”  he 
asserted,  gazing  at  her  fondly.  “I  hope 
ye’ll  be  jest  another  sech  woman  as 
Marthy.  She’s  got  sense,  good  common 
sense,  an’  plenty  of  it.  Why,  after  they 
got  thet  hired  man  fixed  up  in  bed,  and 


own  we  have,  the  less  charity  do  we 
seem  to  have  for  the  faults  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  result  of  this  double  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things  is  likely  to  be  ludicrous, 
when  it  is  not  exasperating,  to  the  ob¬ 
server.  We  hear  the  notoriously  “slack” 
housekeeper  criticise  unfavorably  the 
ways  of  those  who  are  neat  and  orderly; 
we  know  how  quick  to  resent  the  least 
infringement  on  his  own  rights,  is  the 
man  whose  cows  and  hens  oftenest  tres¬ 
pass  on  his  neighbor’s  land,  who  never 
returns  the  tools  he  is  forever  borrow¬ 
ing,  or  mends  those  he  breaks  ;  we  listen 
to  the  bitter  tirade  of  the  man  who  never 
pays  his  bills,  against  the  person  who  is 
owing  him  a  trifling  sum  ;  we  note  the 
scorn  of  the  idle  man  for  laziness — in 
other  people.  And  in  these  and  similar 
cases,  the  censor  assumes  such  an  air  of 
conscious  rectitude,  that  we  wonder  and 
cannot  cease  wondering  at  the  strange 
inconsistency  of  a  person  who  can  so  un- 
blushingly  condemn  in  another,  the  fault 


much  abused  and  very  virtuous,  instead 
of  being  made  to  sit  in  a  corner  and 
meditate,  for  a  season,  on  his  own 
naughtiness,  and  the  hitherto  unknown 
fact  that  a  stone,  hitting  a  boy,  is  likely 
to  hurt  him,  whoever  he  is,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  throws  the  stone,  l.  bobbins. 


WHY  HOUSEWORK  IS  DISTASTEFUL 

AN  able  attempt  to  present  the  domes¬ 
tic  servants’  case,  is  made  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  by  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  the  well-known  head  of 
the  Hull  House  of  Chicago,  that  center 
of  educational,  phila  nthropic  and  re¬ 
form  activity.  Miss  Addams’s  opinions 
have  been  gained  from  experiences  in 
a  woman’s  labor  bureau,  and  through 
conversations  held  with  women  return¬ 
ing  from  “situations”  which  they  had 
voluntarily  relinquished.  She  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  very  radical  conclusions,  which 
she  states  boldly  and  explicitly  : 

“  The  isolation  of  the  household  em- 
fore  of  which  he  himself  furnishes  so  striking  ployee  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  so  long  as 
an  example.  the  employer  holds  her  belated  ethics  ; 

In  speculating  on  the  probable  cause  but  the  situation  is  made  even  more 


UNCLE  SILAS'S  OPINION  OF  THE 
NEW  WOMAN. 

(Concluded.) 

“  C'  HE  ain’t  always  a-scoldin’  about 
her  rights  and  wrongs,  but  she 
jest  driv  quietly  down  to  the  town 
clerk’s  office,  and  qualified  to  vote  ;  then 
when  school  meetin’  was  called,  she  was 
there.  Squire  Brown’s  run  things  to 
suit  himself  in  that  distric’  these  five 
year  back,  and  kep’  a  niece  o’  his  in  the 
teacher’s  chair,  though  she  wan’t  no 
more  fit  for  it  than  a  pig.  This  year, 
he’s  out  and  the  new  minister  is  com¬ 
mittee.  They’re  goin’  to  have  a  Normal 
school  graduate  to  teach  there,  too,  and 
if  the  children  don’t  larnsuthin’,  ’twon’t 
be  because  they  don’t  hev  a  chance. 
They  do  say  Marthy  made  one  o’  the 
finest  speeches  ever  was  about  the  duty 
we  owe  to  our  children,  and  the  need  of 
better  edication  and  all  that.  She  means 
to  see  that  Nancy’s  gal  has  a  chance.” 

“  That’s  right,”  I  said.  “  You  must 
be  glad  that  Minnie  has  such  a  good  step¬ 
mother.” 

“  Yes,  I  am.  I  will  own  I  was  afraid, 
at  first ;  but  Marthy’s  jest  as  good  to 
her  as  if  she  was  her  own,  and  Minnie 
about  worships  Marthy.” 

“  It  is  easy  to  see  that  she  has  won 
your  heart,  Uncle  Silas,”  May  observed. 

“  Wal,  I  do  sot  store  by  Marthy,  now  !” 
he  admitted.  “  Ye  know  ’twas  hayin’ 
time  when  I  was  there.  They  were 
rushin’  things  in  great  shape  one  day. 
’Twas  a  good  hay  day,  and  Tom,  he’d 
set  his  heart  on  mowin’  and  gettin’  in 
all  the  big  medder  crop.  Now,  I  don’t 


got  dinner  out  o’  the  way,  she  see  Tom 
was  like  to  get  his  hay  wet,  for  a  black 
shower  was  creepin’  up,  an’  she  slipped 
out  to  the  barn,  harnessed  a  horse  to  the 
rake,  and  went  right  to  rakin’  jest  as 
nateral  and  easy  as  ef  it  was  part  o’  her 
day’s  work.  I  jest  said  I  was  s’prised. 
She  answered  that  Tom  helped  her  when 
she  needed  him,  an’  she  didn’t  see  why 
she  shouldn’t  help  him,  too,  sometimes. 
She  does  help  in  everyway.  Tom’s  twice 
the  man  he  used  to  be.  She’s  one  o’  them 
Bible  women,  1  her  price  is  far  above 
rubies,’  ”  quoted  Uncle  Silas,  reverently. 

“I’m  gittin’  to  be  an  old  man,  an’  I’ve 
seen  a  heap  o’  changes  in  my  lifetime. 
My  mother  was  a  smart  woman  in  her 
day,  but  she  couldn’t  keep  up  her  end 
with  Marthy  ef  she  was  here  to-day.  All 
I’ve  got  to  say,  ef  it’s  edication  that’ll 
make  our  gals  sech  women  as  Marthy 
is,  why,  give  ’em  all  the  edication  there 
is.  Ef  they’ve  got  sense,  it’ll  do  ’em 
good,  an’  ef  they  hain’t — wal,  an  edicated 
fool  is  better’n  a  dumb,  ignorant  one, 
anyway.  They  call  Marthy  one  o’  them 
‘  new  wimin.’  Ef  they’re  all  like  her, 
the  more  we  have  of  ’em,  the  better,” 
and  he  brought  his  stout  walking  stick 
down  on  the  floor  with  a  tremendous 
bang  to  emphasize  his  opinion. 

GILLETTE  M.  KIRKE. 


of  this  peculiar  kind  of  farsightedness, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be 
found  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  person. 
The  child  was  never  taught  that  what  was 
wrong  for  others,  was  just  as  wrong  for 
him.  Ought  not  parents  to  reason  with 
their  children  on  this  important  subject 
more  than  they  do,  and  instill  the  habit 
of  thoughtfulness  for  the  rights  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  others  ? 

Children,  naturally,  have  an  exagger¬ 
ated  idea  of  their  own  importance,  and 
too  often  they  are  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  they  are  little  hubs  of  the 
universe,  and  little  paragons  of  virtue, 
by  unwise  parents.  Johnnie  comes 
whimpering  into  the  house  with  a  bruise 
on  his  head,  and  says  that  Tommy  has 
been  throwing  stones  at  him  ;  mamma 
pets  Johnnie,  and  pities  him,  and  says 
that  Tommy  is  a  bad,  bad  boy,  and  she 
hopes  her  darling  little  Johnnie  will 
never  do  such  naughty  things,  and  he 
mustn’t  play  with  Tommy  any  more. 
Perhaps,  a  little  questioning  would  have 
disclosed  the  fact  that  darling  little 
Johnnie  had  been  the  aggressor,  and 
thrown  the  first  stone  at  Tommy,  who 
up  to  that  moment  had  been  conducting 
himself  in  an  irreproachable  manner. 

But  mamma  does  not  investigate,  and 
Johnnie  goes  out  into  the  yard  to  call 
Tommy  names  across  the  fence,  feeling 


difficult  by  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  girls  who  enter  this  industry.  In 
any  great  industrial  change,  the  work¬ 
men  who  are  permanently  displaced  are 
those  who  are  too  dull  to  seize  upon 
changed  conditions.  The  workmen  who 
have  knowledge  and  insight,  and  who 
are  in  touch  with  their  time,  quickly  re¬ 
organize.  There  are  many  noble  excep¬ 
tions,  but  it  follows  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  enterprising  girls  of  the  community 
go  into  factories,  and  the  less  enterpris¬ 
ing  go  into  households.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  skill,  of  energy,  of  conscientious 
work,  which  will  enable  a  girl  to  rise 
industrially  while  she  is  in  the  house¬ 
hold  ;  she  is  notin  the  rising  movement. 
She  is  belated  in  a  class  composed  of  the 
unprogressive  elements  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  which  is  recruited  constantly 
from  the  victims  of  misfortune  and 
incompetence,  by  girls  who  are  learning 
the  language,  girls  who  are  timid  and 
slow,  or  girls  who  look  at  life  solely 
from  the  savings-bank  point  of  view. 

“It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
household  employees,  for  the  better 
quarters  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  poorer  quarters, 
which  are  nothing  if  not  gregarious. 
The  girl  is  born  and  reared  in  a  tenement 
full  of  children.  She  goes  to  school  with 
them,  and  there  she  learns  to  march, 
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REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 


Patterns  Nos  i  and  2, 
Patterns  Nos  3  and  4, 
Patterns  Nos  5  and  6, 


from 

from 

from 


$80 

$60 

$50 


to 

to 

to 


$65 

$50 

$45 


I 


BENDING  THE  TWIG. 

SUPPOSE  that  we  all  have  two  stand¬ 
ards  of  right  and  wrong — one  for 
ourselves,  the  other  for  the  rest  of 
humanity.  In  the  case  of  kindly,  loving 
natures,  these  two  standards  are  nearly 
identical,  and  sometimes  we  meet  with 
a  rare  and  noble  soul  whose  leniency  is 
all  for  the  faults  of  others,  severe  only 
towards  its  own.  But  the  majority  of 
us  expect  more  of  others  than  we  do  of 
ourselves,  and  the  more  faults  of  our 


This  is  the  best  value  for  the  money  offered  in  medium-grade  machines. 

COLUMB  IAS 

The  Standard  of  the  World  —  acknowledge  no  I 

competitors,  and  the  price  is  fixed  absolutely  for  f  ^  ^ 

the  season  of  1896  at  — — .  -  |— 

If  you  can’t  buy  a  Columbia,  then  buy  a  Hartford. 

All  Columbia  and  Hartford  Bicycles  are  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

POPE  MFC.  CO., 

General  Office  and  Factories,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every  city  and  town.  If  Columbias  are  not 
properly  represented  in  your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 
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to  read  and  write  in  companionship  with 
40  others.  When  she  is  old  enough  to 
go  to  parties,  those  she  attends  are  usu¬ 
ally  held  in  a  public  hall,  and  are  crowd¬ 
ed  with  dancers.  If  she  works  in  a  fac¬ 
tory,  she  walks  home  with  many  other 
girls,  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  she  for¬ 
merly  walked  in  school  with  them.  She 
mingles  with  the  young  men  she  knows, 
in  frank  economic  and  social  equality. 
Until  she  marries,  she  remains  at  home 
with  no  special  break  or  change  in  her 
family  and  social  life. 

“  If  she  is  employed  in  a  household, 
this  is  not  true.  Suddenly  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  her  life  are  changed.  This 
change  may  be  wholesome  for  her,  but 
it  is  not  easy,  and  the  thought  of  the 
savings  bank  does  not  cheer  one  much, 
when  one  is  20.  She  is  isolated  from  the 
people  with  whom  she  has  been  reared, 
with  whom  she  has  gone  to  school,  and 
among  whom  she  expects  to  live  when 
she  marries. 

“  A  man  of  dignity  and  ability  is  quite 
willing  to  come  into  a  house  to  tune  a 
piano.  Another  man  of  mechanical  skill 
will  come  to  put  up  window  shades.  An¬ 
other  of  less  skill,  but  perfect  inde¬ 
pendence,  will  come  to  clean  and  lay  a 
carpet.  These  men  would  all  resent  the 
situation,  and  consider  it  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  if  it  implied  the  giving  up  of  their 
family  and  social  ties,  and  living  under 
the  roof  of  the  household  requiring 
their  services.  Most  of  the  cooking  and 
serving  and  cleaning  of  a  household 
could  be  done  by  women  living  outside 
and  coming  into  a  house  as  a  skilled 
workman  does,  having  no  ‘personal  ser¬ 
vice  ’  relation  to  the  employer.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  woman  who  cleans 
windows  in  a  house  should  not  live  as 
full  a  domestic  and  social  life,  as  the 
man  who  cleans  windows  in  an  office.  If 
the  servant  attitude  were  once  elimi¬ 
nated  from  household  industry,  and  the 
well-established  one  of  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  substituted,  the  first  step  would 
be  taken  toward  overcoming  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  ” 


CANNING  NOTES. 

I  AM  not  “  up  with  the  times  ”  in  can¬ 
ning  other  vegetables,  but  I  can  can 
tomatoes.  The  results  are  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  method  easily  and 
rapidly  followed.  Skin  the  tomatoes, 
pack  closely  in  glass  cans,  place  the  tops 
and  rubbers  on  without  screwing  down, 
put  the  cans  in  a  boiler  partly  filled  with 
cold  water,  taking  care  that  there  is 
something  between  and  under  them  so 
that  they  will  not  break.  Boil  until 
done,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I 
would  say,  sometimes  less  ;  lift  out  the 
cans,  set  on  a  thick  cloth,  fill  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  screw  down  the  tops  as 
tigntly  as  possible.  As  these  tomatoes 
are  whole,  keeping  their  natural  color 
and  flavor,  many  like  them  sliced  with 
sugar  and  vinegar  like  fresh  ones. 

I  also  can  all  varieties  of  fruit,  adding 
one  cupful  of  sugar  to  a  quart  can,  and 
water  to  cover,  in  the  same  way  with 
equally  good  results.  It  is  surely  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  time,  so  much  fruit  can  be  cared 
for  in  such  a  short  space  of  time.  There 
are  two  exceptions,  pieplant  and  straw¬ 
berries,  and  I  have  known  many  people 
to  relish  pieplant  prepared  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner,  who  had  never  liked  it ; 
wipe  the  stalks  with  a  damp  cloth,  do 
not  pare,  cut  in  inch  lengths  enough 
nearly  to  fill  a  two-quart  stew  dish  in 
which  has  been  put  one  tablespoonful  of 
water.  Pour  two  large  cupfuls  of  sugar 
over  the  pieplant,  cover  closely,  set  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  and  cook  slowly 
till  done.  It  is  pieplant  cooked  in  its 
own  juices,  nearly  every  piece  whole, 
and  the  color  is  pink  and  green. 

I  prepare  strawberries  in  the  same 
manner,  and  have  had  many  words  of 
praise  from  company  regarding  their  ex¬ 
cellence.  They  certainly  do  keep  better, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adbv. 
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and  do  not  float  on  top  of  the  juice  as  furnished  and  assimilated,  the  temper 
they  are  likely  to  do  when  canned  in  and  disposition  of  the  individual  will  be 
other  ways.  sweet  fern.  greatly  improved,  and  there  will  be  less 

- -  war  talk,  less  wrangling  and  less  crime.” 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6742.  Boys’  Kilt  Suit. 

The  back  and  sides  of  the  full  skirt  are 
laid  in  deep  side  plaits  that  turn  back¬ 
ward,  giving  the  front  the  form  of  a 
broad  box  plait,  near  the  edges  of  which 
four  bone  buttons  are  placed  on  each 
side.  The  opening  can  be  made  in  center 
back  or  under  the  first  plait  on  right 
front,  the  top  being  sewed  to  a  band  and 
buttoned  on  to  the  under  waist.  The 
blouse  is  of  fine  white  percale,  with  ruf¬ 
fles  of  embroidery.  A  box  plait  is  formed 
on  the  edge  of  left  front,  through  which 
the  closing  is  made  with  buttons  and 
buttonholes.  It  is  fitted  with  the  usual 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  elastic 
inserted  in  the  hem  at  the  lower  edge 
drawing  it  closely  around  the  waist  to 
droop  below  in  blouse  style.  The  broad 
sailor  collar  is  deep  and  square  at  the 
back,  with  pointed  ends  that  flare  widely 
apart  in  front.  The  full  sleeves  are  com¬ 
pleted  with  round  cuffs  at  the  wrists, 
that  turn  back  over  the  jacket  sleeves. 
Collar  and  cuffs  are  edged  with  frills 
of  embroidery,  headed  by  insertion  to 
match.  The  Eton  jacket  is  slightly 
pointed  in  center  back,  and  is  simply 
shaped  with  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  The  fronts  are  reversed  in  pointed 


lapels,  that  have  straight  upper  edges 
and  close  at  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are 
of  comfortable  width,  in  regular  coat 
shape,  braid  simulating  a  cuff  at  the 
wrists.  Pattern  No.  6742  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  two,  four  and  six  years  of  age. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

Let  a  man  but  once  show  the  world  that  he  feels 
Afraid  of  its  bark,  and  ’twill  fly  at  his  heels; 

Let  him  fearlessly  face  it,  ’twill  leave  him  alone, 
And  ’twill  fawn  at  its  feet  if  he  flings  it  a  bone. 

— Owen  Meredith. 

....Womankind:  “The  ability  to  get 
the  most  enduring  pleasure  for  what¬ 
ever  the  expenditure  may  be,  is  not  a 
mean  gift.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Dark  Sleeping-Rooms.  —  Bring  chil¬ 
dren  up  to  sleep  in  the  dark,  says  the 
New  York  Ledger,  as  it  is  much  better 
for  their  eyes,  the  complete  darkness 
being  an  entire  rest.  Dark -green  or  blue 
curtains  are  the  best  for  bedrooms,  and 
they  should  be  drawn  across  the  window 
to  prevent  the  glare  of  morning  light 
falling  too  strongly  upon  the  eyes. 
Never  place  a  child’s  bed  opposite  a  win¬ 
dow,  as  the  bright  light  falling  upon 
the  face  in  sleep  is  exceedingly  bad  for 
the  sight. 

Cover  for  Sofa  Pillows. — An  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  pillows  with  which  every 
perfect  couch  is  furnished,  is  a  smoothly 
ironed  linen  or  muslin  cover  to  throw 
over  them,  upon  which  may  be  embroid¬ 
ered  an  appropriate  motto.  “  Soft  as 
Downy  Pillows!”  “Rest,  Sweet  Rest!” 
These  not  only  save  the  dainty  cushions 
from  soiling,  but  cloth  coverings  gather 
dust,  in  spite  of  much  care,  and  often 
are  stuffy  to  a  sensitive  nose.  One  may 
spread  a  handkerchief  over,  but  it  is  too 
small,  and  a  delicate  visitor  will  lose  a 
few  minutes  of  needed  rest  in  a  warm 
room,  because  pretty  things  fail  of  their 
original  purpose  of  usefulness.  e.  b. 


Ittiwllaneousi  SMvrrtisinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Sarsaparilla 
Sense. 


Any  sarsaparilla  is  sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  True.  So  any  tea  is  tea. 
So  any  flour  is  flour.  But  grades 
differ.  You  want  the  best.  It’s 
so  with  sarsaparilla.  There  are 
grades.  You  want  the  best.  If 
you  understood  sarsaparilla  as 
well  as  you  do  tea  and  flour  it 
i  would  be  easy  to  determine. 

But  you  don’t.  How  should 
i  you?  When  you  are  going  to 
buy  a  commodity  whose  value 
i  you  don’t  know,  you  pick  out 
an  old  established  house  to 
trade  with,  and  trust  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  reputation.  Do  so 
when  buying  sarsaparilla. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  been 
on  the  market  50  years.  Your 
grandfather  used  Ayer’s.  It  is 
a  reputable  medicine.  There 
are  many  Sarsaparillas  — 
but  only  one  Ayer's.  It 


cures. 


A  quarter  spent  in  HIRES 
Rootbeer  does  you  dollars' 
worth  of  good. 


Made  only  by  The  Charles  K.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
A«20c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


BILLHEADS,  LETTERHEADS, 
ENVELOPES,  CIRCULARS.  ETC. 

Printed  Promptly.  Reasonable  Prices. 
FERRIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  ALBANY.  N.  Y 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

(Loco.,  Stationary  and 
Marine);  Electricity  ; 
Mechanics;  Mechanic¬ 
al  and  Architectural 
Drawing;  Plumbing; 
Heating;  Architecture; 
Mining;  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering.  etc.  Refer  en • 
ce8  Everywhere.  Free 
Circular.  State  Sub¬ 
ject  you  iviah  to  Study. 


To  Steam.. 

..Engineers, 

Machinists,  Electrical 
Worker  h,  Draftsmen, 
Carpenters,  Plumbers, 
Steam  Fitters,  Miners, 
Surveyors,  and  young 
men  wishing  to  learn 
trades  and  professions. 

The  International 
Correspondence  Schools 
Pox  01(1  Scranton,  Pa. 


Wanted— An  Idea  ISSS 

Protect  your  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 


Il/pri/l  U  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 
VVLLIXLi  quircd,  failure  impossible :  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 
S.S.Warc  Co.  Box  5308, Boston, Mass. 


ROAD  LANDS 

FOR  SALK  AT  LOW  PRICKS  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,010  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  in,  and  call  especial 
attention  to,  the  000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
ValleyKallroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  K.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Jfov  BEFORE  BUYING  A 

%$*=**&  new  harness 

U  agriat  Send  your  address,  with  2  cent  stamp, 

*8  '  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full 

1  \f\  'uaBl  description  of  Single  and  Double  Cus- 

-j  JiT  ■-  atlSr  tom  Hand-Made  Oak  Leather  Har¬ 
ness.  Sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  at  wholesale  prices. 
KINO  HARNESS  CO., No.lOChurch  Ht.,  Owego.N.Y. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR? 


A  FIRST-CLASS 


Buggy, 

Carriagft 
Phaeton 
or  Trap 


at  a  reason  .able  low 
price.  OH,  IS  THAT 
ALL,  then  write  to 


AMBROSE  &  HARRIS  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Perin  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Don't  Buy  until  you  get  their  catalogue  and  prices 


Buy  Direct 

from  maker,  and  save 
intermediate  profits  and 
have  the  maker’s  guar¬ 
antee — a  difference  of  40  per  cent,  in 
your  favor.  Freight  paid  both  ways 
if  not  as  represented.  Carriages, 
Buggies  and  Spring  Wagons. 
Our  1896  Bicycles  are  marvels  of 
beauty.  You  pay  for 
the  wheel  and  not  for  a 
fancy  name.  Catas"hee. 

Binghamton  Carriage  and  Cytle  Co. 

)BoxK  Binghamton,  N. Y. 


. . .  .Christian  Evangelist  :  “  Men  of 

the  ecclesiastic  type  do  not  surrender 
theories  to  save  men,  but  they  surrender 
men  to  save  theories.” 

. . .  .Edna  Lyall:  “There  are  great  rents 
and  voids  in  most  lives.  At  first,  we  feel 
stunned  aDd  helpless,  but  after  a  time, 
we  become  accustomed  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  live  on,  ‘learning  per¬ 
force,’  as  some  one  has  well  expressed 
it,  ‘  to  take  up  with  what  is  left.’  ” 
....New  York  Ledger:  “Among  the 
important  forms  of  missionary  work,  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  stands  well  to  the 
front.  It  is  not  easy  to  Christianize  a 
dyspeptic,  or  civilize  one  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  When  proper  food  is 


“A"  <hr»4e.  Ht. 
Style,  Finish. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &o. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  b««t  rnar- 
aotee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  1896.  Prices  in  plain  figure*.  Offices,  sales¬ 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


rev  1 

As  good  as  sells  for  $20. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  for  23  years,  at 
wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers’  pro 
fits.  Ship  anywhere 
for  examination  be¬ 
fore  sale.  "(Every¬ 
thing  warranted. 

100  styles  of  Car¬ 
riages,  90styles  of  Har¬ 
ness,  41  styles  Riding 
Saddles.  Top  Buggies  i 
low  as  $35.  Phaetons  as  low 
as  $55.  Spring  Wagons  $31  to 
$50.  Send  for  large  Catalogue. 

HARNESS  MFC.  CO.,  W .  B.  Pratt,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND- 


No.  723— Price,  with  lamps,  sun-haue,  aprou 
at 1 1  fenders.  $60.00.  As  good  as  sells  for  $:ni 
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"  MEMORIES 

When  Decoration  Day  was  first  sug¬ 
gested,  there  was  immense  enthusiasm 
over  the  new  holiday.  Its  sentiment 
fitted  in  with  the  great  wave  of  patriotic 
feeling  that  had  been  rolled  up  by  the 
War,  and  it  seemed  then  as  though 
public  interest  in  this  beautiful  cere¬ 
mony  would  never  die  out.  I  can  re¬ 
member  when  thousands  of  people  turned 
out  to  see  the  old  soldiers  deck  the 
graves  of  their  comrades.  Now  all  is 
changed.  In  our  town,  this  year,  a  mere 
handful  of  gray-haired  veterans  marched 
quietly  to  the  graveyard,  unaided  and 
unattended  by  the  crowds  of  younger 
men  who  filled  our  streets.  The  day 
had  lost  its  old  significance.  The  stars 
and  stripes  fluttered  from  many  houses, 
but  where  10  men  stood  by  the  soldiers’ 
graves,  100  attended  the  baseball  game. 

I  could  see  that  the  old  veterans  were 
sad  and  discontented  at  this  state  of 
affairs.  War  was  a  real  act  to  them, 
and  Decoration  Day  brought  old  mem¬ 
ories  back.  Old  faces  looked  out  of  the 
mist  of  the  years,  old  forms  moved  into 
view  from  the  shadowy  past.  It  was  so 
real  and  so  true  to  them,  that  they  could 
not  understand  why  it  meant  so  little  to 
younger  men  and  boys.  It  grieVed  them 
to  think  that  the  youth  of  this  age  care 
so  little  for  their  country’s  history.  You 
see,  they  could  not  realize  that,  while 
they  were  looking  hack  into  the  years, 
the  boys  were  looking  ahead  into  the 
future.  The  latter  will  not  be  able  to 
realize  what  Decoration  Day  really 
means  until  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
some  great  sacrifice  for  liberty.  You 
see,  it  is  experience  and  really  living 
through  these  things,  that  brings  them 
home  to  us  so  that  we  see  things  about 
them  that  others  overlook. 

I  have  read  a  story  of  a  German  who 
came  to  this  country  before  the  War  to 
make  his  home  here.  When  the  War 
broke  out,  he  enlisted  and  fought  all 
through  it  till  he  loved  the  old  flag  with 
every  atom  of  his  being.  After  the  War, 
he  got  news  from  Germany  that  some 
one  had  died  and  left  him  property,  lie 
went  back,  and  though  he  loved  to  be 
known  as  an  American,  it  seemed  best 
for  him  to  remain,  so  he  married  and 
settled  down.  Then  the  French  and 
German  War  broke  out,  and  he  enlisted 
and  fought  through  it  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction. 


private's  uniform — no  gold  on  it,  and  no 
style  !  ” 

We  can  imagine  only  a  part  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  rose  in  that  soldier’s  heart  at 
those  words.  Money  could  buy  the 
officer’s  uniform,  but  the  private’s  coat 
of  blue  was  priceless.  It  gave  him  many 
a  bitter  hour  to  think  that  Americans  of 
a  younger  generation  had  forgotten  (or 
never  learned)  what  they  owed  to  the 
volunteer  soldier  who  gave  all  he  had — 
his  life — for  a  principle  that  has  uplifted 
the  human  race  wherever  man  feels  the 
faintest  longing  for  freedom  ! 

That  is  all,  this  week  !  I  shall  leave 
the  thought  with  you  like  a  bit  of  yeast 
to  “raise”  the  dough  of  every  day  life. 
Others  may  not  think  as  you  do.  Be 
patient  with  them  !  Show  them  the 
truth  by  example,  as  well  as  precept, 
and  they  will  come  more  to  your  way  of 
thinking.  Stand  by  the  old  flag  forever. 
It  is  a  sacred  thing,  this  old  “Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner.”  For  a  century  it  has 
floated — a  beacon  light  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed  of  every  land.  Let  us  respect 
the  lessons  it  teaches — not  only  on  the 
battle  field,  but  in  the  workshop  and  the 
home  as  well,  in  the  quiet  walks  of  life, 
where  true  American  citizenship  is  man¬ 
ufactured  out  of  the  trifles  that  make  up 
our  daily  round  of  toil ! 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Erik  County,  N.  Y.— The  weatheiqis  very  dry, 
but  the  grain  is  looking  well,  and  promises  more 
straw  than  last  year.  Wheat  is  heading  (May 
24),  and  we  are  just  planting  corn.  g.  t.  li. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. — It  is  now  phenomenally 
dry  here.  Corn,  bean  and  potato  planting  is  in 
progress.  Much  of  the  seed  will  remain  in  a  dor¬ 
mant  condition  until  the  proper  conditions  of 
moisture  exist.  Grave  fears  are  entertained  that 
our  newseedingof  clover  is  again  to  be  a  failure. 
Apples  promise  an  abundant  crop.  Spraying  is 
generally  practiced,  mainly  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Codling  moth  and  Canker  worm,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  which  is  making  sad  havoc  in 
many  of  the  orchards  in  this  locality.  i.  d.  c. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.— Last 
summer  and  autumn  were  very  dry,  no  heavy 
rain  till  December.  Last  winter  was  the  coldest 
winter  we  have  had  in  years,  the  thermometer 
going  as  low  as  26  below  zero.  There  will  be  no 
peaches  and  quinces,  and  but  lew  cherries,  pears 
and  grapes  this  year.  Many  peach  trees,  quince 
bushes  and  grape  vines  are  killed  entirely.  Apple 
trees  have  bloomed  full,  and  give  promise  of  a 
full  crop  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  in  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation,  July  4.  The  ground  was  dry. 
It  came  up  well.  The  corn  was  heavy,  and  the 
clover  made  no  growth,  and  when  winter  set  in, 
there  was  not  much  of  it  left.  I  sowed  it  in  beaus 
about  July  15.  It  came  up  nicely.  It  was  so  dry 
that  it  grew  slowly,  and  when  winter  set  in,  was 
small.  During  the  winter,  it  was  partly  protected 
with  snow.  It  came  through  in  good  shape,  and 
is  now*  in  bloom.  I  think  that  it  will  stand  our 
winters  all  right,  and  shall  sow  more.  f.  w.  n. 


At  heart,  however,  he  was  still  an 
American,  and  when,  one  day,  he  heard 
that  a  party  of  American  tourists  had 
come  to  his  town,  he  hunted  them  up 
and  brought  them  to  his  home. 

“Now  then,”  he  thought,  “I  will  show 
them  the  best  thing  they  have  seen  this 
side  of  the  ocean.” 

He  took  them  into  his  own  room,  and 
there,  on  the  wall,  hung  the  old,  blue 
uniform  he  had  worn  in  America.  It  was 
rusty  and  faded,  but  think  what  it  meant 
to  him  !  Over  it,  between  two  little  flags, 
was  a  picture  of  Lincoln.  The  German 
had  thought  to  please  his  new  friends. 
To  him,  the  old  uniform  represented  the 
best  part  of  his  life  ;  but  the  Americans 
were  mostly  young  people — thoughtless 
young  women  and  pleasure-loving  men. 
They  simply  glanced  at  the  uniform,  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  Out  in  the 
parlor,  the  German’s  wife  had  hung  up 
hifl  tmifdrm  £6  a  H'eTtn'atr  officer.  It  wafe 
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Eastern  New  York  Fruit  Notes. — With  no  rain 
of  any  amount  since  the  snow  left  us,  the  ground 
is  very  dry,  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  set  only 
a  part  of  our  strawberry  ground,  and  one-half  of 
the  plants  have  died.  One  plot  of  7,000  plants  took 
3,500  to  reset,  and  if  we  get  no  rain,  most  of  these 
must  die.  Our  two-year  beds  are  looking  much 
better  than  last  year’s  setting.  There  is  a  fair 
setting  of  fruit,  but  rain  must  be  had  to  grow  it. 
With  grubs  last  year  that  left  ruin  in  their  course, 
an  open  winter  with  extreme  cold  and  the  early 
heat  and  absence  of  rain,  we  are  in  a  critical 
state  in  respect  to  berries.  Yet  my  blackberries, 
blackcaps  and  red  raspberries  never  looked  bet¬ 
ter  than  now,  but  water  must  be  had,  and  that 
very  soon.  The  Crimson  clover  in  our  vineyard 
survived  the  winter,  but  the  March  weather  killed 
most  of  it.  Another  piece  sowed  on  old  straw¬ 
berry  ground  last  July,  looked  very  fine  until 
March  weather  killed  that,  also.  I  shall  sow  it 
again  wherever  I  can,  when  the  time  comes  to  do 
it.  Currants  are  dropping  from  the  stems,  and 
many  bushes  have  nothing  but  bare  stems  on 
the  inside.  I  understand  that  this  is  the  case 
across  the  river  in  Ulster.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Some  Ohio  Notes. — I  have  never  raised  any 
winter  oats,  but  some  of  our  neighbors  sowed 
about  two  acres  a  .year  ago  last  falk  Theyicame 
up  fluid  taods^doweUvAbat  iaUiianA  Lbb»M@hfcutibad 
Uieyuwt*ild;bfi  i-«.si  hheth  iigp  i  Ductile  nfflUeSPOfingv 
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over-,  them. -ory.prohobiy,  mow  arouud  them  and 
let  the  weeds  fcakethem.wiThm  is  a  great:,  waste. 
A  good  way  to  fix, these  meadows,  is  to  .sow  with 
a  spring-pressure  drilhonei  tousbehof  oats  to  the 
acre-  without  harrowing  the,  -ground,  and  ■  re-sow 
Timothy,  ,  -iThe.  old  Ti moth y  and  oats  , together 
make  good  crop  of -Cixeeilent  hajiil.  Oats  sowed 
very. -thick  and  cut  Justs  -  when  t  ini  the  milk,  and 
either  cured  or  .put -up  for  ensilage,  make  excel- 
very  thick  and  cut  just  when  in  the  mill,,  and 
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lent  feed.  I  visited  Mr.  J.  E.  Wing  recently,  and 
was  very  favorably  impressed  with  his  shredded 
corn  iodder;  I  shall  try  some  this  fall.  If  it  prove 
wnat  I  think  it  will,  it  will  make  a  revolution  in 
feeding.  m.  c.  t. 

Kye  as  a  Green  Manure.— I  have  used  rye  to 
plow  under  for  several  years,  and  think  that  1 
get  sufficient  benefit  to  repay  the  cost  and  labor 
It  is  the  only  sure  winter  blanket,  and  as  good 
as  we  have  in  this  section  of  the  country  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  soil  from  the  winter  changes.  If  plowed 
under  early,  it  gives  a  great  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  to  the  soil,  and  unless  sown  very  late  in 
fall,  should  not  be  turned  under  later  than  May  1, 
to  get  the  best  result.  It  should  be  turned  under 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  joint.  If  at  this  time  you 
pull  up  a  plant  of  rye,  you  will  find  that  the  roots 
average  six  to  eight  inches  long.  When  beaded, 
the  roots  will  not  average  two  inches  long,  while 
the  stalk  is  in  a  woody  stage.  At  the  full  ripened 
stage,  the  roots  are  all  absorbed,  the  head  being 
supported  by  a  stalk  of  woody  fiber  as  hard  to 
rot  as  so  much  basswood,  requiring  an  immense 
amount  of  moisture  and  time  to  do  so, whereas,  if 
it  bad  been  plowed  under  when  it  commenced  to 
joint,  it  would  have  been  a  mass  of  watery,  vege 
table  fiber  tli at  would  break  down  at  once,  fur¬ 
nishing  moisture  and  humus  to  the  soil  instead 
of  subtracting  from  it.  v. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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j  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

•  Practical  farmers  say  it  is  the  best.  Fence 
|  in  use  seven  years  still  in  first-class  condi- 

J  tion.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  portable  fence. 

•  write  for  catalogue. 

•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

«  19  Rush  St..  Peoria.  Ill. 


REFERENCES  REQUIRED. 

Before  hiring  a  man  you  want  to  know  where  and 
how  well  he  has  worked.  Just  so  with  fences.  Plenty 
of  careful,  thrifty  farmers  have  had  ours  in  use  eight 
or  ten  years.  Can  you  do  better  than  ask  their 
opinion.  Send  for  our  monthly  paper  f  :ee. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich- 


That  hideous  and  deathly 
'ms*  demon  of  sickness — constipa¬ 
tion,  is  an  easy  enough  thing  to  cure  if 
you  take  the  right  medicine.  Constipa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  commonest  things  in  the 
world.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  things.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
ordinary  sickness  of  mankind  is  due  to 
this  one  cause.  If  you  place  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  gutter,  it  will  stop  the  flow  of 
water,  and  gradually  a  mass  of  poison¬ 
ous,  putrefying  matter  will  accumulate. 
That  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the 
digestive  organs  when  constipation  be¬ 
gins.  Poisonous  matter  accumulates  and 
is  forced  into  the  blood.  It  goes  all  over 
the  body  and  causes  all  sorts  of  symp¬ 
toms.  A  few  of  these  are  dizziness,  flatu¬ 
lence,  heartburn,  palpitation,  headaches, 
loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  sleep,  foul  breath, 
distress  after  eating,  biliousness  and  erup¬ 
tions  of  the  skin.  These  tilings  are  un¬ 
pleasant,  but  they  are  not  serious.  The 
serious  things  come  afterward.  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  for  the  cure 
of  constipation.  They  are  tiny,  sugar- 
coated  granules,  easy  to  take,  mild  and 
efficient  in  their  action.  One  is  a  gentle 
laxative,  two  a  mild  cathartic.  There  is 
nothing  else  in  the  world  like  them. 
There  is  nothing  that  takes  their  place. 
There  is  nothing  “  just  as  good,  ”  although 
being  and  unscrupulous  druggists  may 
sometimes  tell  you  so  for  their  own  profit. 
Do  you  want  to  lose  your  health  so  that 
the  druggist  can  get  rich  ? 


The  People’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,  in  plain  En¬ 
glish,  or  Medicine  Simplified  by 
R.V.  Pierce,  M.  D.,  Chief  Consult¬ 
ing  Physician  to  the  Invalids'  Ho¬ 
tel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1008  pages,  illustrated. 
680,000  copies  sold  at  $1.50.  Now 
sent,  paper-bound,  absolutely 
free  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only. 
Address  the  Author,  as  above. 
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SHIPPED  PROMPTLY, 
FREIGHT  PAID  TO 
ANY  R.  R.  STATION. 
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24  to  58  Inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Itabb't  Fence;  Steel  Gates. 
Steel  Posts  and  Stool  RailsiTree.Flower  andTomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DcKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


************  ************** 


?  Woven  Wire  and  Ornamental  Fencing,  * 

}  Gates,  etc  the  Best, Made. -Free!  ■¥ 

Jr  Ask  your  dealer  for  Adam  s  Fence  or  write  to  Ar 

jf  W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILLS.  X 


WILCOX  &  WHITE 

ORGANS 

Are  sweetest  toned  and  best  made.  Forty-seven 
years  experience  in  organ  building. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  ORGAN  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY, 

RARITAN,  NEW  JERSEY. 


SEEDING  ROLLEN 


Light- Draft 
Roller  and 

ClodCrusher 
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“  SUPERIOR  COMBINATION  " 

3  MACHINES  IN  | 


Sows  Grains.  Grasses 
and  Dry  Fertilizers. 
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Buggies  Carriages, Wagons 

BICYCLES  AND  HARNESS 

to  one-halt*.  A  fliib&futotJihlAop  Siiggy’, 
an  eieEr*ntf  .family  carriage,  $07.50.  We  pay  freight  to 
pDInfft  ftfeifncmeo  Th  ournew'  Annual  Catalogue,  sent  free.-  Write-', 
Miami  Manufacturing  Co.,  HBW.  4th  KL,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

$  11.25 ;  ni7l\  rurriag  3*  We  pay  fretglu  tn 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Tomatoes?  have  been  in  light  supply. 

Peaches  from  Florida  are  in  market. 

Dry  beans  are  dull,  and  sales  are  slow. 

Asparagus  is  plentiful,  and  prices  rule  low. 

The  old  potato  trade  is  about  over  for  the 
season. 

Blackberries  are  scarce,  though  prices  rule  no 
higher. 

Cucumbers  have  been  scarce  and  prices  some¬ 
what  higher. 

Only  small  lots  of  watermelons  can  be  sold  for 
the  present  prices. 

California  cherries  are  becoming  quite  plenti¬ 
ful  in  our  markets. 

Gooseberries  are  scarce,  the  supply  hardly 
equaling  the  demand. 

Apples  are  beginning  to  run  light,  though  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  fancy  fruit. 

Beeswax  is  in  large  supply,  and  the  market  is 
weak  at  26  to  28  cents  per  pound. 

Cabbage  is  in  large  supply  and  outside  quota¬ 
tions  are  extreme  except  for  the  choicest. 

Strawberries  are  having  their  innings.  The 
supply  is  large,  and  prices  not  high,  though  sales 
are  fairly  good. 

Mottled  butter  is  not  wanted,  although  some  of 
it  is  of  very  good. quality.  Uniformity  of  product 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  securing  better  prices 
for  butter,  cheese  and  other  products. 

Receipts  of  new  cheese  have  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing,  .and  prices  have  been  as  steadily  de¬ 
clining.  Old  cheese  meets  only  a  small  local  de¬ 
mand,  and  prices  are  extremely  uncertain. 

The  Decoration  Day  holiday  coming  on  Satur¬ 
day,  upsets  the  market  during  the  last  half  of  the 
week.  Many  shippers  make  a  big  mistake  in 
shipping  perishable  products  so  that  they  arrive 
late  in  the  week. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  Pacific  coast  dealers 
to  open  a  butter  market  in  China.  The  steamers 
runuing  to  that  country  will  provide  refrigerator 
service  if  the  trade  be  developed.  The  principal 
competitor  for  this  trade  is  Australia. 

In  this  second  or  metropolitan  district,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Van  Valkenberg 
has  prosecuted  upwards  of  3,000  cases  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  during  the  12  years  he  has  held 
the  office.  The  value  of  this  work,  both  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers,  is  too  little  understood. 
Pure  food  means  better  health  for  the  masses. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  lighter,  and  the  market  is 
in  much  better  condition.  A  large  part  of  the 
receipts  are  more  or  less  off  in  quality,  and  strict¬ 
ly  fancy  stock  is  not  equal  to  tlie  demand.  The 
higher  prices  have  drawn  out  some  of  the  eggs 
that  were  put  into  cold  storage  during  the  glut 
earlier  in  the  season.  This  will  be  likely  to  check 
any  material  advance  in  prices  of  grades  other 
than  the  fresh  laid. 

Here’s  a  solid  chunk  of  wisdom  from  Dr. 
Hughes,  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Health :  “Clean, 
pure,  honest  milk,  free  from  filth,  manure,  or 
foul  exhalation,  from  cows  that  are  honestly  fed 
(that  means  with  clean,  pure  food)  cleanly  cared 
for,  properly  aired,  watered  and  exercised,  will 
quadruple  the  milk  business  of  St.  Louis,  because 
people  will  be  neither  afraid  to  drink  it  freely 
nor  unwilling  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it.”  There 
are  hundreds  of  other  places  where  this  truth  will 
apply  with  equal  force. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  32@  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  12@  — 

Pea,  1896,  choice  . 110®  — 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90@1  05 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  25@1  35 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  10®  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  80®  1  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1695 . 1  25®  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  82@1  85 

Pea,  foreign,  1894  .  85®  90 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 .  75®  85 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  77@  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  70@  72 

Scotch,  bags .  70®  75 


B  OTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 15  @1514 

Western,  firsts . 14  @15 

Western,  seconds . 13  @13)6 

W estern ,  thirds . 11  @12 

State,  fancy . 15  @15)6 

Common  to  prime . 11  @15 

Btate  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14)6  #16 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @14*6 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @10)6 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 11  @]2 

Seconds .  9)6  @10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 10  @i  l 

Seconds . 9  613 

Thirds .  8  @8)6 

Factory,  fancy . —  <S  — 

Bactory,  firsts . 9)6@10 

Factory,  seconds .  9  ®— 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8)6 


OLD  BUTTER. 


Creamery.  Western,  summer  make .  9  @11 

State  dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  finest . 10  @— 

Firsts .  9  @ — 

Seconds .  8  @ — 

Tubs  or  firkins,  thirds .  7  @— 

Western  factory .  7  @9 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 6*6@— 

Good  to  prime .  0  @  (>M 

Colored,  choice  .  6-M®  6% 

Colored,  good  to  prime . 6)6®  6)6 

Small,  colored,  choice .  7M@  7)6 

Small,  white,  choice .  7)4@  7)6 

Light  skims,  choice .  5  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @4)6 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  1)6@  2 

EGGS. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  do/. .  13  @  14 

State,  fresh  gathered .  12  @  12)6 

Penna.  and  Md.,  country  marks,  fancy..  12  @  12)6 

Western,  closely  graded,  fancy .  12  @  — 

N.  Ohio  Ind.,  111.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  12  @  — 

Other  Western, northerly  sections,  prime  12  @  — 

Western,  fair  quality .  11  @  11)6 

Southern, fresh  collections.good  to  prime  9  @  10 
Western  and  Southern,  poor,  per  case. . .  2  25  @2  70 

Western  culls,  per  case . 2  00  @2  60 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 6  @  6)4 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb . 5)6®  5)6 

Prime,  1895,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @  4H 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3  @  3)4 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..  1)6@  2)6 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2)6@  3)4 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2  @3 

South-West'n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  2  ®  2% 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  l*y@  2)6 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags .  l)t@  2'A 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @  2)6 

Cores  and  skins.  1894,  per  lb .  2  @2)4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  4  @7 

Cherries,  1895.  per  lb . 8  @  9)6 

Blackberries,  1895,  per  lb .  5  @  5)6 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 17  @17*6 

Sundried,  1895,  per  lb . 16  @ — 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  5  @5)6 

Plums,  Southern  Damsen,  1895,  per  lb .  4)6@— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Willow  Twig,  fancy,  per  bbl  . 5  00@5  75 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . .2  50@3  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  5(j@4  £0 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  25 

Russet,  Golden,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  50 

Blackberries,  N.  C..  cultivated,  per  quart....  15®  16 

Cherries,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8©  12 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart .  8®  10 

Huckleberrles,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  10®  13 

Peaches,  Fla.,  Bidwell.  per  carrier .  4  50@6  00 

Peen-to,  per  carrier . 4  00@5  00 

Strawberries.  Md.  &  Del.,  ex.  large  varieties.  7®  9 

Md.  and  Del  ,  choice,  per  quart .  7@  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  prime,  per  quart .  6@  7 

Md.  and  Del.,  poor  to  good,  pe-  quart....  4@  6 

Eastern  Shore,  Va..  per  quart .  .  4®  7 

Norfolk,  poor  to  choice,  per  quart .  2®  5 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  each .  76®  — 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 68  @83 

Rye . 59  @45 

Barley . 38  @41 

Buckwheat,  silver .  40  @42 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @— 

Corn . 33  @38 

Oats . 23  @28 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  75@  8  25 

Timothy .  3  60®  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  95@  — 

No.  2 .  85®  90 

No.  3 .  70@  80 

Clover,  mixed .  70®  75 

Clover .  56®  65 

Salt .  45®  50 

8traw,  long  rye .  85@1  10 

Short  rye .  65®  75 

Oat .  50®  65 

Wheat .  45®  50 

HONEY . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . —  @— 

Fair,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  .  7  @  8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 4  @4)6 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @12)6 

Extracted,  Der  lb .  5  @6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  7  @8 

Medium  to  prime .  5  @6)6 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy .  4  @  4)6 

Prime .  3)6@— 

Medium .  3  @ — 

Common... . 2  @  2)6 

Old  olds .  1)6@  2)6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  7  @— 

Prime .  6  @— 

Medium . 5  @ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  2  @  2)6 

German . 14  @20 

POTATOES. 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . l  76@3  00 

Savannah  and  Charleston,  prime,  per  bbl...l  76@3  09 

New  Orleans  prime,  per  bbl . 2  0b@3  00 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Culls,  per  bbl .  500100 

Bermuua.  prime,  per  bbl . 3  0o@4  00 

8econds.  per  bbl . 1  5D@2  50 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  (J0@  — 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  75@1  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  d.  h.  bbl .  75@1  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack .  75®  — 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  60@  70 

State  Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  50®  70 

Jersey,  per  bbl  or  sack .  50®  65 

State  Burbank,  per  sack .  60@  65 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  15  @  22 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9*6  at  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9)6®  10 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  *J)6@  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  9)6@  10 


Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  9*6®  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  76 

Southern,  per  pair .  to  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00@  — 

Western,  per  pair .  85  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  83 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  35  @ 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  av’ge  best, mixed  hens  and  toms  10  @  — 

Average  toms .  8  @  9 

Chickens,  Phil.,  under  3  lbs.  per  pr.,  per  lb  26  @  28 
Phila.,  broilers,  3-4  lbs.  per  pr..  per  lb.  23  @  25 
Phila.,  broilers,  4-5  lbs.  ner  pr.,  per  lb  20  @  22 

L.  I..  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  'll  @  24 

Western,  average  best,  scalded .  18  @  20 

Fowls,  Western,  light  weights,  per  lb _  9  @  10 

Western,  heavy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  4*4®  5 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  do* . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed  lots,  per  do* . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  do* . 1  50  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  do*  bunches . 1  50@1  75 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  C0@1  25 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  50®  75 

Beets,  New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@5  00 

Florida  and  Charleston,  per  100  bunches. 4  00@5  00 

Florida,  perorate .  60®  1  00 

Cabbage.  Ch»rleston,  per  bbl-crate .  75@1  50 

Savannah,  per  bbl- crate .  75@1  50 

N.  C  .  per  bbl-crate .  75®  1  5u 

Norfolk,  per  bbl-crate .  00@1  00 

Carrots,  Southern,  new,  per  100  bunches . 1  50@2  60 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl .  — @  .— 

California,  per  case .  — @  — 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  75@1  00 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40@  65 

Small,  per  do* .  15®  30 

Cucumbers.  Charleston,  per  basket . 1  O0@l  75 

Savannah,  per  basket . 1  0C@1  60 

Florida,  per  crate .  50@1  25 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Green  peas,  Jersey,  per  basket . 1  25@1  60 

Maryland,  per  bbl .  2  00@3  00 

Maryland,  per  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Eastern  Shore,  per  half  bbl .  75@1  25 

Baltimore,  per  basket . 1  C0@  — 

Norfolk,  per  half  bbl .  60@1  00 

Horseradisn,  per  lb .  3@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  £0®  76 

Lettuce,  per  bbl . 1  C0@1  50 

Onions,  old,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Old,  poor,  per  bbl .  26@  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  20@1  26 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  1  6U@1  75 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  75©2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  75®  90 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  50®  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches.  . 1  00®  1  60 

Spinach,  per  bbl  .  75@1  00 

Squash,  Fla.,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  75® l  25 

Florida,  yellow,  per  bbl  crate .  75@1  25 

String  beans.  Savannah,  wax.  per  crate .  75©  1  26 

Savannah,  green,  per  basket .  £0@  75 

Savannah,  green,  cer  crate . 1  00@1  25 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket .  oOfel  60 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  prime,  per  earner . 1  75@3  60 

Average,  per  canier . 1  50@2  £0 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  £0®  75 

New,  white,  per  100  bunches .  I  50®  3  00 

Watercresses,  per  100  bunches .  .1  00@1  £0 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,464  cans  of  milk, 
175  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  839  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


'PtectfUatteou#  Advertising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rurai,  New-Yorker. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  ad  vantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  oar  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Produces  of  the  Orchard, Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


CUfCCT  Potato Plants, $1  per  1.C00.  White  Plume 
W  11  Lib  I  Celery  and  pure  Delaware  grown  Crim¬ 
son  Clover.  Slaymaker  <&  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


DR.  B.  W.  HAIR’S 

ASTHMA  CURE  FREE. 

A  dollar  bottle  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Asthma  and 
Hay  Fever  sent  free  to  any  asthmatic  who  will  pay  ex- 
pressage.  Dr.  li.W.  HAIR,  Dept. 23, Cincinnati, O 


THIS  IS  A  SPADING  FORK  THEFULCRUMDOESIT 


wl5r  A  CULTIVATING  FORK7.iT.rK 

that  does  the  work  of  two  hoes  and  does  it  better. 

THE  FULCRUM  DOES  IT. 

With  either  tool,  the  longest  day’s  work  is  free  from  any  backache.  COUNTRY 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Exclusive  territory  to  right  men.  Illustrated  Circular 
free  on  application. 

THE  FULCRUM  MFG.  CO.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Or,  THE  ROBT.  C.  REEVES  CO.,  General  Agents,  187  Water  St.,  New  York. 


AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fastestcutting  and  best  ever  hu  ‘ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

I  or  full  Informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage  I 
Pays,”  sen  dforEnsI-  l« 
lage  Catalogue, 
lor  the  best  Horse-  — 

powers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed- 
1.1  ills,  C I rcu lar-sa w  Machines.  Land-rollers  and  Doer- 

powera,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MINAKD  HARDER,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  —  THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


T^fERSobT 

No.  92  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Vi 4th  St.,  n.  v’ 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Term$. 


OUR  RURAL  ROOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forward i  d 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In— Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  hones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  on  - 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 
discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 


manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Cooking  Cauliflower. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Food  value  of  cauliflower,  and 
how  to  prepare  it  for  the  table.  Paper . 20 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. 


The  experience  of  50  ensilage  farmers  con¬ 
densed  into  practical,  readable  form.  Illus¬ 
trated . 20 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  .and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . . . . $2 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

Clarence  M.  Weed.  A  Practical  Manual  Con¬ 
cerning  Noxious  Insects  and  the  Methods  of 
Preventing  their  Injuries.  Cloth . $1 .50 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
work.  Cloth . $1 

Spraying  Crops 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper- . 25 

The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Handbook  of  Propagation  and 
Pollination  of  Plants.  Profusely  illustrated. 
It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what  every  one 
who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a 
graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It 
is  entirely  new  and  original  in  method  and 
matter.  The  cuts  number  107,  and  are  made 
expressly  for  it,  direct  from  Nature.  The 
book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  green-house  plants,. hardy 
herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
forest  trees.  Paper . 50 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  How  to  Increase  the  Crop 
without  Corresponding  Cost  of  Production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put  the  Soil 
in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Planting.  How 

Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75;  paper . 40 
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A  WESTERN  DUCK  FARM. 

A  writer  in  the  Kansas  City  Packer, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  duck 
farm  located  about  five  miles  from 
Kansas  City.  This  farm  is  managed  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Moss,  an  old  railroad  man, 
who  has  about  20  acres  of  upland  soil. 
Mr.  Moss  says  that  he  began  by  study¬ 
ing  everything  he  could  find  relating  to 
duck  culture,  and  corresponding  with 
the  best  duck  breeders.  Then  he  bought 
60  ducks  and  12  drakes  to  begin  with. 
When  asked  what  it  cost  him  to  start, 
Mr.  Moss  said  : 

“  My  ducks  cost  me  between  $250  and 
$300,  and  I  bought  them  when  they  were 
about  six  months  old,  so  that  they  are 
now  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  old  ; 
yet  I  have  a  couple  of  drakes  in  my  flock 
that  I  would  not  sell  for  $25  apiece. 

“  I  bought  four  incubators,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  1,500  eggs,  and  I  built 
a  brooder  house  to  accommodate  the 
product,  for  about  $40.  The  price  of  the 
incubators,  of  course,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  kind  you  buy.  There  are  a 
great  many  good  ones,  and  a  number  of 
very  poor  ones.  They  cost  all  the  way 
from  $25  to  $100  apiece,  depending  upon 
the  manufacture  and  the  capacity.  I 
suppose,  altogether,  I  have  spent  $2,000 
on  the  ducks,  and  the  preparations  for 
multiplying  them,  but  I  have  done  all 
the  work  myself,  and,  therefore,  at 
much  less  cost  than  it  can  be  generally 
estimated.” 

When  asked  how  he  stocked  the  in¬ 
cubators,  Mr.  Moss  said  : 

“  I  shut  my  breeding  stock  up  about 
December  5,  and  commenced  to  feed 
them  carefully  with  egg-producing  food. 
About  Christmas  time,  they  commenced 
to  lay,  and  from  that  time  up  to  two 
weeks  ago,  I  gathered  about  38  eggs  a 
day,  which  enabled  me  to  start  an  in¬ 
cubator  every  week.  My  intention  with 
four  incubators,  is  to  keep  one  hatching 
all  the  time.  This  will  give  me  between 
5,000  and  6,000  ducklings  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  which  will  be  about  all  I  care  to 
handle  at  present.” 

“  What  do  you  call  an  ‘  egg-producing 
food ’ ?  ” 

During  the  laying  season,  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1  to  August  1,  I  feed  the  ducks 
twice  a  day,  a  combination  of  bran, 
mashed  potatoes,  and  a  composition  of 
ground  blood  and  poultry  bone.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  I  give  them  plenty  of 
green  feed,  celery  tops,  cabbage,  etc. 
The  former  is,  I  find,  preferable.  A 
curious  thing  in  that  connection  is  the 
stimulant  this  dried  blood  seems  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  laying  duck.  I  spoke  of  getting 
38  eggs  a  day  up  to  two  weeks  ago.  At 
that  time,  I  ran  out  of  ground  blood  and 
did  not  have  any  for  a  week.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  my  egg  production  has  fallen  off  to 
12  daily,  which  I  attribute  to  the  failure 
to  supply  this  ingredient  in  the  feed. 

Mr.  Moss  went  on  to  say  that  “  the 
ducklings  have  four  different  feeds, 
which  are  a  combination  of  hominy 
chops,  which  are  the  germs  of  corn, 
ground  blood  and  bone  meal,  with  green 
feed,  and  occasionally  some  boiled  pota¬ 
toes.  These  articles  are  combined  in 
different  proportions,  depending  upon 
the  age  of  the  ducks,  and  you  will  see 
that  here  I  have  the  different  formulas 
so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
food,  as  that  might  be  fatal.  I  feed  No. 
1  for  the  first  four  days  ;  No.  4  for  the 
second  four  days  ;  No.  5  from  that  time 
until  they  are  seven  weeks  old,  and  then 
I  give  them  No.  6  which  is  a  fat  producer, 
and  puts  them  in  condition  for  market 
when  they  are  eight  weeks  old,  when  they 
should  weigh  nine  pounds  to  the  pair.’ 

“  How  often  are  the  ducklings  fed  ?  ” 

“  These  little  fellows,  until  they  are 
eight  days  old,  are  fed  every  two  hours, 
and  still  they  cry  for  more.  After  they 
have  passed  the  eighth  day,  I  feed  them 
four  times  daily,  which  seems  to  be  about 
enough  to  keep  them  growing  fat,  and 
still  leave  them  appetite  enough  to  do 
considerable  skirmishing.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  I  give  them  all  the  green  stuff 
they  can  eat,  and  the  larger  ones  I  allow 


to  run  around  through  this  Blue  grass 
and  oat  field,  so  that,  instead  of  running 
their  flesh  off,  they  are  laying  on  the 
fat  all  the  time.  There  are  some  little 
fellows  over  there,  five  weeks  old,  that 
will  weigh  almost  three  pounds,  which 
is,  I  think  you  will  admit,  a  pretty  good 
weight  for  a  duckling  of  that  age,  in 
this  country.” 

“  Why  is  it  that  you  scrape  the  boards 
so  clean  after  you  have  fed  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  find  that  if  the  feed  that  is 
not  all  consumed,  is  not  all  gathered  up 
very  carefully,  it  remains  on  the  ground 
to  be  trampled  on  and  finally  sour.  Its 
presence  seems  to  sicken  the  stock,  and 
if  the  next  meal  is  put  right  on  top  of 
the  old  one,  it  does  not  take  very  many 
hours  for  the  ducklings  to  get  sick  and 
die.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  in 
the  duck  business  as  in  everything  else, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  success. 
The  two  rules  that  we  follow  are,  clean 
food,  and  plenty  of  good,  clear  water  for 
drinking  purposes.” 

When  asked  about  the  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  from  his  flock,  Mr.  Moss 
said  : 

“  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience,  that  350  out  of  400  fertile  eggs 
should  be  hatched  with  proper  care.  I 
did  not  have  good  luck  with  my  first  two 
hatches,  for  the  reason  that,  I  used  but 
one  thermometer  in  my  incubator,  and 
maintained  the  temperature  at  about 
101  or  102  degrees  ;  but  I  found  on  taking 
out  the  first  hatch,  that  while  the  larger 
percentage  of  the  eggs  contained  duck¬ 
lings  which  were  within  about  three 
days  of  hatching,  yet  I  only  realized 
about  25  percent.  The  second  incubator 
turned  out  about  the  same  way,  and 
then  I  commenced  to  investigate.  I  put 
in  another  thermometer  in  the  other 
half  of  the  incubator  and  put  my  finger 
on  the  sore  spot  immediately  ;  while  the 
temperature  was  being  maintained  at 
101  degrees  in  one  part  of  the  incubator, 
it  was  running  up  to  105  degrees  in  the 
other,  and  this  inequality  in  the  heat 
was  what  was  destroying  my  ducks.  I 
have  now  about  700  ducklings  running 
from  a  few  hours  to  five  weeks  old,  and 
I  have  700  eggs  which  are  due  to  hatch 
in  the  next  two  weeks.  I  am  keeping 
the  temperature  by  a  thermometer  in 
each  end  of  each  incubator,  and  the  first 
14  days  maintain  it  at  about  101  and 
during  the  latter  half  about  103.  This 
seems  to  bring  about  the  best  results.” 

He  has  this  to  say  about  markets  and 
supplies  : 

“  The  history  of  the  eastern  market 
has  been  that  ducklings  which  are  ready 
for  market  and  in  prime  condition  the 
first  of  April,  will  bring  40  cents  per 
pound.  This  is  true  in  both  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  In  our  western 
market,  heretofore,  there  has  been  no 
supply  with  which  to  meet  a  demand  of 
this  character.  I  am  satisfied  that,  with 
the  stock  ready  for  market  at  that  time, 
the  demand  will  rise  right  here  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Conditions  have  changed  very 
much  in  the  West  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  in  the  Kansas  City  market 
particularly.  Spring  ducks,  April  1,  are 
a  luxury,  and  while  this  luxury  might 
not  have  brought  the  price  five  years 
ago,  I  am  satisfied  that  Kansas  City  will 
prove  a  good  market  for  my  stock,  when¬ 
ever  I  am  able  to  offer  it.  Of  course,  I 
don’t  expect  to  market  here  all  of  the 
5,000  or  6,000  ducks  that  I  shall  produce 
next  year,  but  I  know  that  Kansas  City 
will  take  a  portion  of  them.  I  would 
welcome  competition  in  the  duck  line, 
because  it  would  help  me  to  build  up  a 
better  market  at  home  for  this  class  of 
goods,  and  if  my  suggestions  will  be  of 
any  value,  they  are  freely  offered.” 

Flies  in  Stable. — To  keep  horn  flies 
from  cows,  add  to  one  pint  of  tanners’  or 
coal  oil,  one  tablespoonful  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  A  bottle  or  jug  is  best  to 
keep  it  in,  for  if  kept  in  an  open  dish,  it 
dries  out  and  gets  gummy.  Turn  out 
what  is  used  at  once,  and  apply  with  a 
sponge,  once  in  about  four  or  five  days, 
ery  spot  must  be  touched  ;  it  takes 


me  about  one  to  two  minutes  to  cover 
my  cow.  I  used  this  last  summer  when 
flies  were  thickest,  and  I  could  hardly  see 
a  fly  on  my  cow,  while  the  cows  by  the 
side  of  her  would  be  covered  with  flies. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich.  j.  c.  h. 

Lightning  and  Hog  Cholera. — The 
following  comes  from  Kokomo,  Ind.  : 

Last  week,  a  farmer  named  Graff  had  several 
hogs  die  of  cholera,  and  proceeded  to  haul  the 
carcasses  to  the  soap  makers.  While  on  the  way, 
a  furious  storm  came  up,  accompanied  by  hard 
thunder  and  wind.  Lightning  struck  the  wagon 
containing  the  carcasses,  and  one  of  the  supposed 
dead  hogs  raised  to  its  feet,  jumped  off  the  wagon 
to  the  ground  and  ran  up  the  road  like  mad.  It 
was  afterward  caught  and  put  in  a  pen  in  the 
factory  yard,  where  now  it  is  devouring  three  big 
buckets  of  swill  a  day,  and  squealing  for  more. 

gHi&fUanroujSi  gulimising. 
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RUMEIvY 

Traction,  Portable  and  Semi-Port¬ 
able.  Simple  and  Compound.  Also 
Threshers, Horse  Powers.Saw  Mills 

NGINE 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  free 
Ours  are  equal  to  all — Surpassed  by 
none.  “It  's  a  way  we  have.” 

fVI .  Rumely  Co.  Laporte,lnd 


HEEBHER’S 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 

For  1.2  and  3  Horses.. 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

Horse- Power 


UTTLE  GIANT  Threshing  MachTne.1 

threshes  Grain,  Rice.  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  Knsilagel  .'utters, Feed  Grinders, Ac 
tl  KKliNElt  ct  SONS,  J.a nadfile, Da., U.S.A* 


Metal  Wagon  Wheels, 

Made  to  fit  any  standard  size  skein 
or  axle.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
set  of  low  wheels  with  wide  tires. 
They  save  labor,  time  and  money; 
also  help  to  solve  the  “Good  Roads” 
problem.  They  are  Strong,  Cheap 
and  Durable.  Send  to  the  ARNOLD 
METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  30,  New 
London.  O.,  for  circular  and  price, 
also  for  the  wheels 


/S  6  0/LB  S  /  7  ,TRACK.  |  |  |  1  \  \ 

/  /ask  /YOUR  DEALER  FOR  PRICES,  or  WRITE  to 

BETTEHDORF  AXLE  CO.bflVEiiPOBT.'lfl. 


THE 


FARQUHAR 

“  PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION,  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' »  Columbian  Exposition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  15.  FA  UQUII A R CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 

Gasoline  Traction  Engines 
Comb'd  Engines  &  Pumps 
Gasoline  Portable  Engines 

Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  20.  Sterling.  Ill. 
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THE  QUESTION 


ssrOF  A  POWER 

ing  and  effectu; 

SUCCESS 


that  is  at  once  cheap, 
strong,  durable,  last- 
sand  effectual  is  successfully  answered  in  our 
one  horse  TREAD  POWER. 

Will  operate 
Cream  Separ¬ 
ator,  Churn. 
Pump,  Feed 
Cutter,  Corn 
f  helleis.  small 
GrindingMills, 
1-  mi  ?  y  W  heel, 
i  mining  Mill 
,  and  even  a  light 
i  i Threshhing 
j  Machine.  Has 
a  governor  that 
ccntrolls  the 
speed  to  a  nicety.  No  danger  from  fire,  and  man 
and  beast  are  ootii  indoors,  out  of  inclement 
weather.  In  addition  to  the  above  power,  we  make 
2to8  horse  Sweep  Powers  and  2  and  8  horse  Tread 
Powers.  HERO  and  AMERICAN  Grinding  Mills 
Fodder  Cutters.  Sheliers,  Wood  Saws,  Etc.  Also 
the  famous  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS  for 
power  and  pumping.  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood, 
from  6  to  18  ft.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  150  pnge 
catalogue,  it  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE.' 
APPLETON  MFG,  CO.  27  Fargo  St..  Batavia.  Inns. 


^QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


WS  MANILLA 


ROOFING. 


CH  EAPU/ATCD  PDflflF  affected 
stroimgyyA  I  tn  r  nUUr  f  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
M  ater  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  W rite  for  samples,  Ac. 

The  FAY  JUAMLLA  KOOF1NU  to.,  CAMDEK.JU. 


WANT  A  TANIf  THAT  WILL  BSI UAK 

W  H II  I  M  I  H  H  l\  full  to  pieces,  rust  out. 

■  rot  away, but  will  hold 
ywater  any  time  with-1 
[out  swelling  and  will  I 
last  through  years  of  ( 
constant  use?  Then , 
BUY  A'COSHEN” 

>  STEEL  TANK. 

_ 'They  meet  all  the  re-' 

quirements.  All  sizes,  2  to  180 bbl.  Prices,  &c„  free.  ( 
KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO.  27 Purl  St., Goshen, Ind.  < 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas,  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2300  feet  8 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies.  etc  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0k 


JOHN  Ha  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORK 8.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue ,  Albany,  N.  T. 


Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  Salt 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Bed  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  CblmneyTops,  Encaustic  Side 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &c 


HANDY  WAGONS. 

The  labor  savers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  34 
inches  high.  You  save  the  lift,  that  saves 
your  back  Wheels  have  4-inch  tire. 


STEEL 

JUSTTHETHING 

for  hauling  over  the  farm.  Is  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fodder,  Wood, 

Manure,  etc.  We  Make  Metal 

WHEELS  FOR  WAGONS 
AND  TRUCKS. 

All  Sizes — fit  any  skein.... 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.  Havana, 


°U^viigons  are  GUARANTEED 

to  carry  2  tons.  We  tell  more 
about  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

16  Years  on 


the  Market. 
Improved 
for  1896. 

SPREADS  ar.y  kind  of  manure  in  any 
quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
hours  on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two 

-  -  -  - ■  ■  minutes.  _  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 

subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  lu  the  world. 

KLMP  St  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bor  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Cats  and  Rats. — I  was  pleased  to  read 
in  the  recent  rat  discussion,  that  the 
balance  of  testimony  was  in  favor  of 
g-ood  cats  as  rat  exterminators,  as  I  am 
very  favorable  to  the  cat.  Occasionally, 
we  see  in  poultry  articles,  “  Kill  the 
cats,”  “Allow  no  cats  about  the  poultry- 
yard.”  It  is  thought  that  the  cats  will 
catch  the  chickens  and  prove  nuisances. 
This  is  by  no  means  true,  as  we  have 
always  had  from  four  to  six  cats  about 
the  barns  and  poultryhouses,  and  never 
rats  and  mice  to  annoy  us.  A  kitten 
that  grows  up  among  chickens  and  fowls, 
would  no  more  think  of  killing  one  of 
the  chickens  than  it  would  of  destroy¬ 
ing  and  eating  one  of  its  own  kind.  So 
keep  cats  and  do  away  with  rats.  m.  s.  p. 

Managing  Balky  Horses.  —  Good 
horses  for  work  and  general  service,  are 
often  given  to  balky  spells.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  whip  is  a  poor  remedy, 
as  well  as  being  brutal.  The  defect  is 
in  the  animal’s  brain  ;  he,  for  the  time 
being,  is  demented.  The  train  of  his 
thoughts  needs  to  be  diverted.  Salt  with 
a  little  pepper  mixed  in  it,  rubbed  in  his 
mouth,  a  light  weight  tied  to  his  tail,  a 
stout  cord  tied  around  the  fetlock  joint 
just  tight  enough  to  distract  his  thoughts, 
or  anything  that  will  start  him  to  think¬ 
ing  of  something  else,  are  good.  When  he 
has  gone  a  short  distance,  the  remedy 
can  be  removed.  Often  an  apple  to  eat 
and  one  held  out  before  him,  will  induce 
him  to  walk  to  you.  When  he  does  this, 
he  will  soon  be  all  right.  Whips  and 
boisterousness  will  only  make  matters 
worse,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the 
future.  G.  D.  c. 

Black  Teetii  in  Hogs  — Last  winter, 
a  lot  of  young  shoats  died,  and  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  the  cause.  I  knew  that 
it  was  not  cholera.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  suggested  the  rich  food  —  hotel 
waste — that  I  was  feeding.  I  stopped 
this,  and  commenced  feeding  the  well 
ones  on  distillery  slop  and  hominy  meal  ; 
but  they,  too,  in  a  little  while,  began  to 
droop  and  die.  One  day,  a  tramp  called 
at  my  door,  and  asked  for  something  to 
eat.  He  was  very  talkative,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned  his  father  as  the 
largest  hog  raiser  in  Tennessee.  I  there¬ 
upon  spoke  of  my  losses,  and  took  him 
to  my  pens.  He  instantly  pronounced 
the  sickness  “  black  tooth.”  I  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before,  so  he  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  me.  Right  next  to  the  eye 
tooth  is  a  black  tooth  resembling  the 
point  of  a  large  nail.  I  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  this  being  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  promised  to  give  him  $10  if 
the  remainder  lived  after  those  teeth 
were  extracted.  He  said,  “  All  right  !” 
I  procured  help  and  a  pair  of  dental 
pinchers,  and  from  that  on,  my  shoats — 
some  20  or  more — began  to  pick  up, 
and  lived,  and  when  I  sold  them,  each 
one  tipped  the  beam  at  300  pounds.  My 
tramp  never  called  for  his  $10,  but  had 
he  done  so,  I  would  gladly  have  given 
him  double  the  amount.  n.  c.  d. 

Ans. — Let  N.  C.  D.  read  the  articles  on 
“  Black  Teeth  in  Hogs,”  on  pages  196 
and  272.  The  explanation  that  the  deaths 
ceased  after  the  removal  of  the  black 
teeth  in  this  case,  is  that  the  disease  had 
run  its  course,  and  that  no  more  deaths 
would  have  occurred  if  the  teeth  had 
not  been  pulled.  Many  so-called  “  sure 
cures”  for  hog  cholera  and  other  diseases 
have  been  claimed  for  medicines  after  a 
single  trial,  when,  upon  further  trial, 
they  were  found  worthless.  Unless,  as 
suggested  in  the  article  referred  to  above, 
one  test  only  a  portion  of  a  herd  at  such 
a  time,  there  is  little  ground  for  claim¬ 
ing  curative  effects  from  a  single  trial 
of  any  method  or  medicine.  f.  l.  k. 


THE  SICILIAN  BREED  OF  POULTRY. 

The  Sicilians  are  a  new,  old  variety  of 
fowls  ;  by  this,  I  mean  to  say  that  they 
are  new  to  many  American  fanciers. 
They  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  class, 
if  I  have  been  infoimed  correctly,  and 
are  in  size  about  one  pound  heavier  than 
the  Leghorns.  They  are  very  stylish 
birds;  the  plumage  of  the  cock  is  a  golden 
bay,  with  a  black  tail.  The  breast  of  the 
hen  is  a  light  straw  color,  irregularly 
penciled  with  slaty  brown,  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  plumage.  They  have  willow-colored 
legs,  but  dress  yellow.  Their  combs  are 


their  beauty.  When  hatched,  the  chick 
seems  to  have  two  small,  single  combs, 
which,  when  grown  out,  set  on  the  head 
like  a  crown,  nearly  the  size  of  a  silver 
half  dollar,  and  nicely  serrated  around 
the  edge.  The  cock’s  comb  is  much 
larger  and  more  cup  shaped. 

They  are  strictly  non-sitters,  and  lay¬ 
ers  of  nice,  large,  white  eggs.  If  prop¬ 
erly  eared  for,  they  will  lay  200  eggs  in 
a  year,  and  a  good  many  of  these  in  win¬ 
ter,  when  eggs  are  high  in  price.  They 
are  small  eaters,  and  excellent  foragers, 
if  given  their  liberty,  but  will  lay  well 
when  confined,  which  I  can  show  by  my 
egg  record  of  1894.  Then,  they  are  so 
easily  confined  !  My  fence  is  made  of 
three-foot  wire,  and  a  one-foot  board  at 
the  bottom,  making  a  fence  only  four 
feet  high,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
one  of  them  out.  But  I  use  no  rail  on 
top,  which,  I  think,  accounts  for 't. 

Six  hens  laid,  in  one  year,  1,044  eggs 
or  87  dozens.  The  house  is  6  x  7  feet,  and 
yard  9  x  18  feet,  with  nothing  green  to 
eat  except  what  I  furnished  them.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  noticed 
an  article  on  Sicilians,  and  the  answer 
to  the  question  was  not  according  to  my 
experience  with  the  breed.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  are  hard  to  raise,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  inbred  so  much.  Had  I 
been  blessed  with  more  money,  I  would 
import  some  fresh  blood  at  any  cost,  for 
I  consider  them  the  best  layers  on  earth. 
Where  eggs  are  desired,  I  think  they  will 
fill  the  bill,  and  when  dressed  for  the 
table,  they  are  plump  and  juicy.  The 
bones  are  very  light.  They  make  a  most 
excellent  cross.  I  have  six  half-bred 
hens,  and  a  cock  hatched  last  April.  The 
hens  commenced  laying  in  September, 
and  are  still  at  it,  and  I  am  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  I  have  averaged  four  eggs  per 
day  since  October.  I  crossed  with  a 
white  male,  and  have  one  white  hen  per¬ 
fect  in  shape  and  almost  perfect  in  comb, 
and  a  cock  good  in  comb,  but  more  of  a 
Leghorn  in  shape,  white  also.  I  am 
breeding  them,  and  have  some  white 
chicks  now  and  more  eggs  hatching. 

Miftlinburg,  Pa.  h  Wilkinson. 


RAW  POTATOES  FOR  COWS. 

G.  E.,  Macedon  Center,  N.  Y.,  would 
like  experience  in  regard  to  feeding 
potatoes.  I  had  six  cows  through  the 
winter,  in  all  stages  of  milking  periods. 
I  fed  hay  morning  and  night,  and  corn 
stalks  at  noon,  up  to  about  December  1, 
and  then  commenced  feeding  roots.  I 
had  only  200  bushels  of  them,  consisting 
of  beets,  carrots  and  turnips,  and  a  flock 
of  46  sheep,  so  I  could  feed  but  one 
bushel  per  day  to  the  cows.  I  feed  tur¬ 
nips  to  the  sheep.  I  fed  the  cows  hay 
three  times  a  day,  having  no  more  stalks, 
feeding  the  roots  at  night.  But  I  read 
an  article  on  two  rations  a  day  and 
thought  I  would  try  it.  So  I  began  feed¬ 
ing  hay  morning  and  night,  and  roots  at 
noon,  and  I  could  soon  see  a  gain  in 
milk,  also  in  the  appearance  of  the  cows. 
But  as  the  roots  did  not  hold  out,  I 
bought  100  bushels  of  potatoes  at  10 
cents  delivered,  and  fed  them  the  same 
as  the  roots.  Although  I  did  not  weigh 
the  milk,  I  was  well  satisfied  as  to  the 
results,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

In  regard  to  the  butter,  two  churnings 
were  thrown  away,  as  I  did  not  do  the 
churning  myself.  Then  I  tried  the 
churning  to  see  whether  I  could  find  out 
the  reason  for  the  butter  not  coming. 
The  dairymaid  fixed  the  churn,  put  in 
the  cream  and  got  it  all  ready  for  me  ; 
then  I  put  in  the  thermometer,  and  it 
showed  52  degrees.  This  was  in  March. 
After  that,  the  cream  was  warmed  and 
the  butter  came  in  from  four  to  twenty 
minutes.  There  never  was  any  trouble 
in  working  the  butter.  As  to  its  quality, 
I  do  not  say  ;  but  as  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  product  of  the  six  cows, 
all  heifers  and  common  stock,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed  by  them,  I  would  like  to  compare 
with  a  like  number  of  young  cows.  Five 
are  in  full  milk  now,  one  in  milk  since 
last  August,  and  one  in^milk  14  months, 


having  gone  farrow  after  her  first  calf, 
for  some  unknown  cause. 

The  amount  of  potatoes  was  over  seven 
quarts  per  cow,  and  I  fed  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  by  measure  of  ground  oats 
and  peas,  wheat  bran,  fine  middlings 
and  a  very  little  corn  meal,  giving  10 
quarts  to  the  six  cows.  I  fed  the  grain 
the  same  with  the  potatoes,  as  with  the 
roots.  I  kept  the  cows  in  the  stable  all 
winter,  only  letting  them  out  at  noon  to 
water  while  I  cleaned  the  stable,  per¬ 
haps  30  minutes  per  day,  and  it  was  a 
treat  to  see  them  go  to  the  manger  as 
soon  as  I  opened  the  door.  I  would 
have  liked  some  of  the  farmers  that  feed 
in  the  barnyard  in  the  winter,  because 
the  cows  eat  more  and  eat  their  feed  up 
cleaner,  to  see  those  cows  and  the  small 
amount  of  hay  on  which  they  went 
through  the  winter.  G.  A.  G. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


To  Let  a  Cold  have  its  Own  Way  Is  to  asslsi 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  Consumption.  To  cure 
the  most  stubborn  cough  or  cold,  you  have  only  t<> 
use  judiciously  Dr.  Jayne's  Expectorant.  The  best 
family  Pill.  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 


the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Hunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horae* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chargei  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-W1LL1AMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 

■■■■■■■I 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  liberally  our 


file  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record.  28  pounds  2)^  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow's  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 


Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RllINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


POLITICAL  BOOMS  are  small  compared  with  the 
POPULARITY  of  the  most  PROFITABLE  breed. 

Wihswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  for  future  shipments. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshtres,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
and  prices  will  please  you; 
taking  orders  now  to  bo  tilled 
when  pigs  are  eight  weeks, 
mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MCU/  YOUNG  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

Ilk  "f  that  will  please  yon. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  ¥ 


-SPECIAL  8ALE. 
Pigs.  10  to  12  weeks 
Tompkins  Co.,N  Y. 


Ca»  Three  Berkshire  Boar  Pigs,  dropped 

lUI  WfllC  March  22,  by  Imported  Christopher 
out  of  Imported  Flirt.  Individually  tine. 

J.  H.  MARTIN,  White  Lake,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

old.  W.  E.  Mandeville,  Brookton, 


Linseed  Oil  Cake  Meal 

0 OLD  PROCESS). 

Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT  MICH. 


COOPER 

Will 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by  -w- 

Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex.  1  ■  I  1"^ 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c.  JL 

If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FKANCKLYN.  Cotton  Exchange.  N.  Y.  City. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


induces  MILK  &  FLESH  Than  FLIES 

NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  HORSE 
or  COW  (H  more  milk.) 

ISHOO-FLY. 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1886. 

I  housands  of  testimonials  from  37  States.  If  your 
dealer  offers  a  substit»e,  send  50c.  and  our  agent  in 
your  Slate  will  express  one  quart.  $1.60  per  gal.  1  gal¬ 
lon  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  AgentM  wanted. 
81100-HA  IKi,  CO.,  I00S  Fairmount  A*e.,  1'blhulelphla. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP. 


Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her  le 
and  keeps  it  out  of  the  milS 
and  milker’s  face. 

Carried  in  the  pocket. 
30c.  SINGLE;  FOUR,  $1. 
If  dealer  hasn’t  it,  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  manufacturers, 

VICTOR  NOVELTY  WORKS 
974  Warren  Av.,  Chicago. 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS 

TRY  THEM  BKPORK  YOU  PAY  FOR  THEM. 
NOTHING  ON  EARTH  WILL 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  III.  catlg.  free  if  you  naiue 
Litis  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORO,  MASS. 


BEES 

QUEENS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J  H.  M  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
in  RECORD’S TIGHT-SEALCOVER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  instantly ;  inti  sizes,  from  lib. 
to  60.  We  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  tor  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO..  Ill  Main  St  , Conneaut,  O. 

USED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 


n.  06  d,  r.  rucks  ana  w,  wyanaones 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels,  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks.  $2.  Eggs,  7ac.  per  sitting. 
Stock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

If.  J.  ASHLEV,  -  -  Maclilas,  N.  Y. 


DR, 


RAKE  birds  FOR  SALE. — Show  Birds.  Breeding 
stock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  Orangeville, Pa 


QClin  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK 
OLI1 U  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  8hells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  LAst. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York,  Pa. 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  V. 


fcOBl. 


POULTRY 


40  Standard  Breed  slllus- 

trated  <t  fully  described 
i  n  my  new  Poultry  Book. 
Reliable  information  for 

Soultrymen  &  Intending 
uyers.  Good  stock  Ducks 
&  Geese  ;  also  Shetland 
Ponies.  Send  6cin stamps 
H.  COOK,  Bes  43  Huntley,  HI. 


Ir  INCUBATORS, 

fjj.  JEl  BROODERS, VEGETABLE  and 
AgW  Sf\  CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

IP  |  BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

|  1  .  W  A  complete ^line  of  poultry  supplies  at 

ing.  Send  ic.for  catalog  and  valu- 
able  information  on  poultry  raising?^^^^^^wi|®S( 
PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  *  IIKOOPER  C©_  Ahsolutdf  1 

61SM  Ohio  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL.  Self-Keguiating. 

SOMETHING  NEWI 

CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  One,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  In  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  tine.  It  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can;  $3  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  ANI)  WOOL  CO.. 

20  North  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  vino  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  I  ■  •  ■■■  Hh 
v  U  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

G.  JSUjIOT  A  CO..  Pacer  Matmfiacturere,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 


Wonderful  Efficiency 


The  storage  hen  is  full  of  eggs, 

She’ll  lay  them  later  on ; 

And  we  shall  have  supplies  galore 
When  new-laid  eggs  are  done. 

— New  York  Produce  Review. 

Pat  had  been  digging  a  well  and  was 
being  slowly  hoisted  out.  “  Pull  me  up 
quicker,”  he  yelled,  “  or,  be  jabers,  I’ll 
cut  the  rope.” — Credit  Lost. 

She  Wanted  to  Know. — The  City  Girl 
(summering  in  the  country):  “  Oh,  dear  ! 
what  a  cunning  little  animal.”  The 
Farmer  :  “  Yessutn  ;  it’s  a  yearling.”  The 
City  Girl  (with  interest):  “Indeed  !  And 
— er — how  old  is  it  ?  ” — Chicago  Record. 

Dawkins:  “I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
when  a  woman  throws  a  stone  at  any¬ 
thing,  she  is  apt  to  hit  something  in  an 
entirely  different  direction.”  Jawkins  : 
“  That’s  because  she  is  brought  up  with¬ 
out  any  aim  in  life.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  I  don’t  think  that  dog  of  yours  is 
very  polite,”  said  the  tramp.  “  Why  ?  ” 
asked  the  dog’s  owner.  “  Because  he 
made  me  get  off  the  grass,  and  then  took 
my  seat,”  answered  the  tramp,  adjust¬ 
ing  his  coat-tails  to  make  them  cover  as 
much  space  as  possible. — Puck. 

Speculative  Boarder:  “And  now 
that  horseless  carriages  are  an  assured 
fact,  I  wonder  what  will  come  next.” 
Philosophical  Boarder  :  “  Let  us  hope 
that  we  will  have  dogless  sausages,  hair¬ 
less  butter,  soundless  pianos,  voiceless 
elocutionists,  and  acheless  backs.” — 
Modes  and  Fabrics. 

“Uncle”  Peter  Bates  was  a  local 
celebrity  who  kept  the  tavern  in  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Vt.,  in  the  old  staging  days.  He 
was  noted  for  his  dry  humor,  and  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  retort  or  for  a 
method  of  expressing  his  ideas.  One 
morning,  after  breakfast,  as  a  stranger 
was  about  to  depart  without  paying  his 
bill,  Uncle  Peter  walked  up  to  him  and 
blandly  said:  “Mister,  if  you  should 
lose  your  pocketbook  between  here  and 
Montpelier,  remember  you  didn’t  take  it 
out  here.” — Youth's  Companion. 


gjfcijWflUuwausi 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai,  New-Yorker. 


BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

A1  WHOLES  A  I.E  PH  ICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S A  V  E  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL.No.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Good 
Incomes,  big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  w-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


Cider&Wine  Press  Machinery 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 
Capacity ,  10  to  120  hbls.  in  10  hrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMP'BE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO , 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  Co  ,  N.Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.AVater  St..  SY  RACUSE.  N.Y 


FOSTITE^MILDEW 

on  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Potatoes,  Roses,  etc.  For 
circulars  address 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN.  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


THE  DOUBLE  FUNNEL 

Lightning  Potato-Bug  Killer 

uses  only  Paris-green  and  one  pound  to 
the  acre  without  plaster  or 
water.  Will  kill  potato  bugs, 
all  sizes,  instantly.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Does  two  rows  at 
once.  Used  for  killing  insects 
on  every  kind  of  plant.  Sent  to 
any  address  for  $1.25.  Address 


1),  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Utica,  N,  Y„  U.  S. 


Recognized  by  the  Experiment  Stations. 


Our  Dairyman  has  made  a  number  of  very  careful  tests 
with  the  No.  6  Improved  United  States  Separator, 

and  says  that  he  does  not  find  enough  fat  with  the  Babcock 
test,  after  running  the  milk  through,  to  enable  him  to  read 
it.  The  separation  is  almost  absolutely  perfect  ;  a  mere 
trace  is  all  that  can  be  detected. 

Wooster,  O.,  J.  Fremont  Hickman,  Agl’ist, 

April  6,  1896.  OHIO  AG’L  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


Would  you  know  more  of  this  Separator?  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 


We  Want  Agents  in  all  unoccupied  territory. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  De¬ 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


Bo*  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


I 


RICHARDS  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Patented  April  2,  1895.  A  cheap,  sure  and  simple  way  to  transplant  all  kinds  of 
plants;  guaranteed  not  to  disturb  their  growth.  The  inventor  has  transplanted 
thousands  of  plants  with  these  implements  and  is  therefore  qualified  to  say  what  they 
will  do.  Indorsed  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  plant  growers.  Send  for  circular 
giving  testimonials,  directions  how  to  use,  and  other  valuable  Information,  especially 
to  strawberry  growers.  Price,  per  set  of  six  transplanters,  one  excavator  and  one 
ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for 
Circulars. 


¥^aNd 

euLTlY® 


Patented 
-  Dec.  21,  1886. 


Recommended  by 
John  Gould,  T.  B. 
Terry,  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F, 
Brown,  and  every  user. 


frThe  UNIVERSAL  WEEPER  CO. 


49  So.  Market  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


Lightest* Draft.  Lowest  Elevator. 


Shrewd  buyers  will  send  for  our  1896  Annual.  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  best 


Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 


Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  IV.  Y. 


P.  P.  MAST  ?  JO.. 


'o' 

“A’  . 


STEEL  FRAME,  GRAIN 

DRILLS 

With  the  Celebrated  Glass  Disc 
Fertilizer  Distributer  and 
Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
Grain  Feed,  Chain  Gearing 
and  Ratchet  Drive  Wheels. 

Our  New  Lifter  Ear  raises 
the  Hoes  easier  than  any 
other  Lever  ever  invented. 

New  Single  Shifter  Bar 
with  New  Lever  for  shifting 
Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 

Also  manufacturers  of  BUCK¬ 
EYE  Riding  and  Walking  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Broadcast  Seeders, 
Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

Branch  House  t 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  ’ 

9  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


DEDERICK’S  is;  e  .DEST  AND^^-rTj  .T.  iTfr^^ADDRESS  FOR  PRICE  LISTano- 


Manufacturers  of  Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties.  Bettor  Wire  and  Lower  Prices. 


W  SYRACUSE 


Made  formerly  by  D.  S.  Morgan  <fc  Co.,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  and  recently  purchased  by  us,  lsone 
of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  invented 
for  use  in  culture  of  grapes  and  berries,  and  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows,  the  grape  hoe 
will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds  that  remain 
under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and  posts, 
and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to  the 
vines.  The  Hoe  is  guided  in  and  out  around 
post  and  vine  by  the  Disc  Castor  Wheel,  to 
which  the  handle  is  attached.  The  horse  Is 
hitched  to  one  side  of  the  pole,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  hoe  to  work  under  the  vines  or 
bushes,  and  without  injury  to  them  from  horse 
or  whifiletree.  Thesavingin  timeand  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool.  We  can  refer 
to  some  of  the  most  successful  grape  and  berry 
growers  in  the  country. 

Write  for  further  information,  and  Cata¬ 
logue  R,  of  all  our  Implements. 


SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 

Eclipse  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  In  hills, 
drills  <fc  checks 
I  n  distances 
desired.  It  Is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  or  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different  amounts, 
each  side  of  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton.  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


^  use,  and  make  ^ 

money  selling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pulland  its 
fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  lessthan  string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
atown.  Good  profits.  GetyourTown  Agency 
now.  Com  plete  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Will  last  a  century.  Saves  %  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong, 

1  and  mouse  proof.  Put  up 
u  AllllfL  with  4, 5, 6, 8, 10 ft. rope. 

—  TIE  CO.,  Bo*  7J 

Y-Jjr  Uimililln,  N.  V. 
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A  ONE-MAN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FARM. 

EARNS  THAT  SAVE  A  HIRED  .MAN. 

The  Best  Outfit  of  Li ve  Stock. 

A  friend  in  Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire,  who 
is  too  modest  to  have  his  name  printed,  as  he  does  not 
like  to  advertise  publicly  his  home,  sends  us  this 
account  of  a  new  barn  :  “  At  Figs.  130  and  131  are 

shown  plans  of  a  barn  I  designed  and  built  two  years 
ago.  I  hope  it  may  interest  or  benefit  some  of  your 
readers,  as  I  have  often  been  helped  by  suggestions 
from  others  of  your  subscribers. 

“The  barn  stands  on  a  side-hill,  and  has  three  stories. 
For  the  first  or  basement,  Fig.  130,  we  dug  away  a 
strip  11  feet  wide,  corresponding  to  the  main  drive¬ 
way  overhead,  so  that  all  the  rest  of  the  floor  is  above 
ground — there  is  no  cellar  about  it.  There  are  drains 
inside  the  walls,  and  one  through  the  middle,  and  the 
entire  surface  is  always  perfectly  dry.  The  floor,  ex¬ 
cept  the  cattle 
stalls,  is  of  the 
natural  clay, 
leveled  and 
pounded  hard. 

The  stall  floors 
are  of  cement, 
with  a  pitch  of 
two  inches  in 
nine  feet  for 
drainage.  At 
the  rear  end  of 
the  stalls,  is  a 
little  cement 
gutter,  three 
inches  deep  and 
four  wide, 
which  carries 
the  urine  into 
the  manure  pit, 
which  is  four 
feet  lower  than 
the  basement 
floor,  and  is 
cemented. 

“My  method 
o  f  pasturing 
cattle  is  not 
original  with 
me.  I  saw  a 
modification  of 
it  given  in  some 
paper years  ago 
but  have  for¬ 
gotten  whose 
plan  it  is.  In 
front  of  the 
cows,  is  a  V- 

shaped  manger,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  about  25 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  stall,  and  28  inches  from 
the  floor.  The  cows  are  tied  with  a  halter,  just  like 
a  horse.  When  standing,  the  manger  keeps  them 
back  ;  when  they  lie  down,  their  heads  go  under  the 
manger, and  they  are  lying  in  a  perfectly  clean  place. 
In  the  past  two  winters,  I  have  not  had  a  teaspoonful 
of  dirt  on  a  cow’s  bag,  and  the  cows  have  freedom  to 
step  back  and  forth,  and  can  lick  themselves  all  over. 
It  is  a  perfect  success  with  me.  All  partitions  in  the 
basement,  except  to  the  manure  pit  and  root  cellar, 
are  low  (four  feet),  so  the  whole  is  very  light  and  airy. 
There  are  large  windows  in  the  double  doors  of  the 
sheep  fold,  and  as  that  side  is  sheltered  by  the  bank, 
those  doors  are  all  open  a  good  part  of  the  day.  Cows 
in  milk  step  around  to  the  tub  for  water,  but  rarely 
go  outdoors  during  the  winter. 

“The  door  on  the  east  opens  into  a  pasture  of  100 
acres,  and  as  they  are  always  fed  and  milked  in  the 
barn,  they  are  always  at  the  door  night  and  morning 


in  summer.  On  the  north  of  the  manure  pit  is  a  shed 
for  sundries,  the  roof  of  which  runs  only  to  the  floor 
of  the  second  story. 

“The  second  floor,  Fig.  131,  has  the  main  driveway 
on  the  gable  end,  11  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high,  with 
a  big  door  at  each  end.  On  the  south  end,  is  left 
room  for  two  carriages  and  sleigh  and  harness  closet, 
also  grain  bins,  which  are  filled  at  the  top  from  the 
wagon.  Next  are  the  stairs  to  the  basement,  then  a 
passage  to  the  horse  stable,  and  finally,  a  box  stall 
for  a  stallion.  The  whole  west  side  of  this  box  is 
made  to  swing,  so  that  in  cold  weather,  a  carriage 
may  be  run  in  there  to  wash.  The  stall  is  over  the 
manure  pit,  and  drains  into  it.  The  stall  has  a  door 
on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  horse  may  be  fed  and 
cared  for  from  the  stable  side. 

“  Beside  the  stallion  stall,  are  four  single  stalls,  near¬ 
ly  five  feet  wide,  and  two  box  stalls  about  9  x  10  each. 
The  box  opposite  the  passage,  has  a  movable  parti¬ 


tion,  so  that  the  doors  may  come  off  and  two  horses 
be  put  in  there.  The  partitions  are  solid  five  feet  up 
from  the  floor,  and  finished  to  the  ceiling  with  a  sheet 
of  four-inch  mesh  expanded  metal.  The  horses  can 
see  each  other,  and  there  are  no  dark  corners.  The 
stalls  have  a  pitch  of  two  inches  in  nine  feet  for  drain¬ 
age  into  an  iron  gutter,  which  runs  into  the  manure 
pit.  There  are  no  mangers — except  an  iron  feed  box 
in  the  box  stalls.  Hay  and  grain  are  eaten  from  the 
floor,  with  no  waste. 

“  The  water  tub  is  shown,  and  openings  to  the  grain 
bins  are  next  to  it.  The  hay  from  the  floor  above, 
comes  down  the  chutes  into  the  passage  behind  the 
horses,  and  is  fed  from  there,  and  a  trapdoor  in  the 
same  passage  lets  hay  down  to  the  basement  feeding 
alley.  The  manure  scuttle  is  shown  at  the  north  end. 
Our  cold  winds  are  from  the  west,  so  all  animals  are 
on  the  warm  side  of  the  building,  and  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  at  18  degrees  below  zero,  the  water  does  not 
freeze  on  either  floor,  If  the  south  single  stall  is 


unoccupied,  the  windows  in  the  passage  north  and 
south  give  draught,  which  does  not  strike  the  horses, 
and  in  cold  weather,  perfect  ventilation  may  be  had 
through  the  hay  chutes  to  the  roof. 

“On  the  main  driveway,  are  trapdoors  to  the  root 
cellar,  sawdust  bin  and  sheep  fold. 

“  The  third  story  is  for  hay,  which  is  put  up  with  a 
horse-fork,  through  a  six-foot  square  opening  over 
the  middle  of  the  driveway.  The  stairs  leading  to  the 
loft  are  in  the  driveway,  hinged  at  the  top,  and  when 
not  in  use,  may  be  run  up  by  weights  to  the  ceiling, 
out  of  the  way.  The  whole  barn  is  clapboarded  and 
painted,  with  heavy  sheathing  paper  under  the  clap¬ 
boards,  so  that  no  wind  gets  in  except  through  the 
doors  and  windows. 

“Many  criticised  the  barn  while  it  was  being  built, 
because  it  was  so  small— it  is  35  feet  square  inside 
measurement — but  as  I  keep  no  hired  man,  and  have 
no  boys,  I  wish  everything  as  snug  and  convenient  as 

possible,  in 
order  to  do  the 
work.  It  will 
not  hold  all  my 
hay,  but  there 
is  another 
building  for 
surplus  hay  and 
wagons  and 
farming  tools, 
and  this  loft 
will  hold  near¬ 
ly  25  tons  of  hay 
if  well  packed. 
Of  course,  this 
barn  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the 
kind  of  stock  I 
wished  to  keep. 
If  any  one  wish 
to  keep  more 
cattle, the 
sheep  pens 
could  easily  be 
fitted  for  10  or 
12  cows  to  be 
fed  from  the 
same  feeding 
alley.  And  the 
stallion  stall 
could  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a 
harness  room 
or  office,  with 
stove,  etc.” 

A  view  of  the 
farm  house  is 
shown  at  Fig.  129.  It  evidently  stands  in  a  command¬ 
ing  situation,  and  with  its  wide  piazzas  and  clean 
back  door  and  yard,  seems,  in  many  respects,  like  a 
model  farm  home. 

Our  friend  states  that  he  keeps  no  hired  man.  When 
asked  to  state  what  live  stock  can  best  be  handled 
without  hired  help,  he  replies  :  “My  individual  pref¬ 
erence  is  for  sheep  and  horses.  I  keep  a  good-sized, 
well-bred  stallion,  which  is  an  ideal  road  horse,  and 
does  enough  work  on  the  farm  to  pay  for  his  keep 
twice  over,  leaving  all  service  fees  clear  profit.  In 
addition,  there  are,  generally,  eight  or  ten  other 
horses,  brood  mares  and  colts,  some  my  own,  and 
some  boarders.  Six  or  eight  horses  kept  during  the 
winter,  at  prices  which  city  owners  are  quite  willing 
to  pay  for  the  care  of  their  carriage  and  road  horses, 
will  bring  in  more  money  than  twice  that  number  of 
cows,  kept  the  entire  year,  and  with  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  labor. 

“  There  is  kept,  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  anywhere 
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from  25  to  75,  bred  to  lamb  early,  so  that  all  grade 
lambs  and  others  not  fit  for  breeders,  may  be  disposed 
of  before  the  sheep  are  turned  to  pasture.  Two  or 
three  cow&are  kept  as  needed.  This  amount  of  stock 
can  be  cared  for  by  one  man,  if  accommodations  are 
suitable — warm,  dry  quarters,  as  many  box  stalls  as 
possible,  and  sunny,  sheltered  yards  for  exercise. 
The  sheep,  at  lambing  time,  need  close  attention 
early  and  late,  but  the  rest  is  easy.  In  summer,  the 
boarders  are  gone,  mares,  colts  and  sheep  are  in 
pasture,  the  cows  come  to  barn  night  and  morning  to 
be  fed  and  milked,  and  the  day  is  free  for  work  in  the 
fields. 

“The  sheep  now  kept  are  purebred  Dorsets,  and  I 
hope  soon  to  have  nothing  but  purebred  Jerseys  for 
cows.  I  use  nothing  but  purebred  males,  and  the  best 
obtainable.  Good  females  are  also  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  quality  of  the  stock.” 


WHAT  CROPS  FOR  A  SMALL  FARM? 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  3  0 -  ACRE  PLACE. 

I  own  a  small  farm  of  30  acres,  mostly  light  loam  soil  about  18 
inches  deep  to  a  clay  subsoil,  X  am  told,  in  fair  condition.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Niagara  River,  nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  a  city  of  350,000  population,  which,  I  suppose,  would  be  a 
good  market  for  almost  any  kind  of  product  which  could  be 
grown.  I  use  this  place  for  a  summer  home,  my  family  passing 
five  months  of  the  year  there.  I  could  not  spare  more  than  one 
day  each  week  to  oversee  any  work  going  on  there.  Heretofore, 
I  have  had  no  income  to  speak  of  from  it.  I  would  like  to  get,  at 
least,  six  per  cent  interest  on  my  investment  of  $3,000,  if  possible. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  with  it  ?  I  would  be  willing  to 
invest  $1,000  or  $2,000  or  more,  on  any  improvements,  if  I  could  see 
any  chance  of  getting  interest  on  it  back  in  a  few  years.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  put  it  all  into  fruit?  If  so,  what  kinds  ?  Or 
into  what  other  crops?  I  can  hire  ordinary  help  and  teams  at 
reasonable  wages.  Almost  the  entire  place  is  in  grass  now,  which 
Is  about  run  out.  J.  o.  o. 

From  a  Near  Neighbor. 

The  general  schedule  of  prices  for  all  farm  products 
in  Buffalo  is  lower  than  we  find  it  in  most  larger 
cities.  Hay,  however,  is  usually  readily  salable  at 
rates  that  are  decidedly  profitable  for  the  producer. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  would  hardly  advise  a  city 
man  who  knows  nothing  of  farming,  and  can  not  look 
after  the  farm,  to  choose  farms  and  farming  as  a  means 
of  investing  money.  But  a  country  home  will  afford 
privileges  and  enjoyments  which  the  city  cannot  give, 
and  for  which  the  well-to-do  city  man  does  not  pay 
too  much,  even  though  he  should  not  get  any  money 
returns  from  his  capital  invested.  In  fact,  I  would 
hardly  expect  much  money  profits,  and  I  know 
whereof  1  speak.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  secur¬ 
ing  reliable  help.  A  man  that  can  make  farming 
pay,  will  usually  make  it  pay  for  himself  rather  than 
for  somebody  else  at  small  hire.  If  J.  G.  G.  can  get 
a  good  man  to  take  care  of  the  farm,  he  may  let  him 
farm  it  as  any  good  farmer  would ;  in  some  sort  of 
rotation — for  instance,  wheat,  clover,  corn,  potatoes, 
with  smaller  areas  in  fruits,  etc.  Then  keep  a  cow, 
some  poultry,  etc.,  and  have  his  own  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  berries,  etc.  If  there  be  any  surplus  (and  there 
may  be  some  in  garden  stuff  and  fruits,  less  likely  in 
hay),  this  can  be  disposed  of  at  retail  prices,  and 
bring  in  a  little  cash.  But  whether  it  do  or  not,  the 
products  that  are  consumed  at  home,  should  be  worth 
more  than  the  interest  on  the  investment  at  six  per 
cent.  If  one  have  a  man  that  understands  small  fruit 
growing,  it  would  pay  to  devote  an  acre  or  two  to 
strawberries,  currants,  etc.,  and,  perhaps,  to  large 
fruits,  A  still  safer  way,  perhaps,  would  be  to  let  a 
good  man  till  the  land  on  shares.  t.  greiner. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

At  Least  Five  Acres  in  Fruit. 

The  first  thought  that  suggests  itself  in  considering 
these  inquiries,  is  relative  to  the  fact  that  his  soil, 
looality  and  convenience  to  one  of  the  best  markets 
the  country  affords,  would  favor  fruit-growing  as  a 
most  profitable  industry.  Not  his  whole  plot  of  30 
acres,  but  a  small  portion,  say,  four  or  five  acres,  should 
be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  raspberries,  strawberries 
and  currants  of  the  different  varieties  which  have  been 
thoroughly  and  favorably  tested  in  that  locality. 
Blackberries  could,  also,  be  grown  with  profit,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  but,  owing  to  their  spreading  and  ram¬ 
pant  growth,  requiring  more  care  and  attention,  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
not  to  attempt  their  cultivation.  Of  the  larger 
fruits,  pears  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  German  prunes 
and  peaches,  could  occupy  a  portion  of  this  five-acre 
plot,  together  with  a  limited  number  of  trees  of  the 
most  popular  kinds  of  both  early  and  late  apples. 
The  remainder  could  well  be  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  grass  and  hay,  aside  from  what  would  be  required 
for  pasture,  garden,  lawn,  etc.  Considering  the  fact 
that  his  family  is  to  spend  nearly  one-half  of  each 
year  at  this  country  home,  an  abundance  of  these 
fruits  would  be  found  a  great  convenience  and  luxury, 
as  compared  with  the  stale  and  unpalatable  supplies 
often  obtained  at  the  groceries  and  fruit  stands.  With 
a  little  additional  labor,  a  surplus  could  be  disposed 
of  in  the  nearby  markets,  at  a  fair  profit,  especially 


as  the  owner  would  be  enabled  to  attend  to  the  “mar¬ 
ket  end  ”  of  the  fruit  much  of  the  time  during  the 
week. 

The  land  now  occupied  by  grass  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  made  in  condition  for  reseeding.  Plant  a 
portion  to  corn  or  potatoes,  the  first  season,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  spring  by  some  sowed  crop,  when,  im¬ 
mediately  after  its  harvest,  the  ground  should  be 
deeply  plowed  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  winter 
wheat.  Timothy  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  same 
time,  or  a  few  days  later,  and  the  following  spring, 
Red  and  Alsike  clovers  should  be  added.  With  reli¬ 
able  help  and  a  good  work  team,  it  seems  that  this 
place  could  thus  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  income,  espe- 
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cially  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  share  of  the 
family  living  expenses  would  be  derived  from  it. 
J.  G.  G.  should  not  be  unduly  anxious  or  disappointed 
that  heretofore  he  has  derived  no  income  to  speak  of 
from  his  little  place,  when  he  is  reminded  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  been  working  farms  of  much 
larger  size,  for  years  past,  vainly  hoping  for  an  in¬ 
come  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  outside  and  family 
expenditures.  irving  d.  cook. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  for  Family  ;  Hay  to  Sell. 

J.  G.  G.  does  not  say  anything  about  fruit,  so  I  take 
it  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  first  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  set  out  enough  fruit  for  a  succes¬ 
sion,  from  the  time  strawberries  ripen  until  they  come 
again.  By  choosing  early  and  late  varieties  of  cher¬ 
ries,  he  may  have  them  from  June  10  to  nearly  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  If  he  will  manage  his  berries  as  I  do,  he 
will  have  the  most  luscious  ones  he  ever  tasted.  I 
have  my  berries  thick  in  the  row,  the  rows  3%  feet 
apart,  keep  them  trimmed  close  and  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw  or  strawy  manure,  so  that  it  does  not 
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take  any  time  from  the  spring  mulch  until  pick¬ 
ing  begins.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  pay  him  to 
hire  help  to  raise  anything  for  market,  as  prices  are 
so  low  for  everything  ;  but  if  he  raise  all  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  his  family  can  use,  he  will  more  than 
get  six  per  cent  on  his  investment.  If  he  should  have 
a  surplus  of  anything,  and  it  be  No.  1,  he  can  sell  at 
any  time. 

From  what  I  know  of  Alfalfa,  I  would  try  a  few 
acres,  and  if  it  do  well,  would  sow  more.  I  have  just 
sowed  10  acres,  but  it  is  so  dry  that  I  am  afraid  that 
it  will  not  come  up  evenly.  I  think  that  he  would 
better  seed  his  farm  after  he  gets  enough  fruit  of  all 
kinds  for  his  family.  CLARK  ALLIS, 

Orleans  County,  N,  Y, 


In  Fruits  on  Shares. 

It  all  depends  on  the  future  intention  of  the  owner. 
If  the  only  object  be  to  realize  the  money  on  the  in¬ 
vestment,  the  grass  will  do  it  with  the  least  effort  on 
his  part.  Should  the  owner  desire  to  realize  on  his 
investment,  or  make  the  place  more  desirable,  even 
as  a  summer  home,  I  would  invest  the  $2,000  in  build¬ 
ing  a  cottage  and  barn  costing,  say,  about  $1,200, 
for  a  tenant.  Find  the  right  family,  and  make  a 
contract  with  him  for  10  years  to  work  the  place,  plant 
it  to  fruit,  if  suitable  by  location,  say,  10  acres  to 
grapes,  5  to  peaches,  5  to  apples,  2  to  pears,  2  to 
prunes,  1  to  currants.  Raspberries,  blackberries,  dew¬ 
berries  and  strawberries  could  be  grown  between  the 
trees,  for  a  number  of  years.  I  would  use  the  rest  of 
the  land  for  truck  and  grass.  I  would  keep,  at  least, 
one  cow,  two  pigs,  and  chickens,  besides  the  working 
team.  The  proprietor  should  furnish  all  plants,  trees 
and  fertilizers,  and  half  the  packages.  The  tenant 
should  furnish  team  and  tools,  do  all  the  work  and 
marketing,  and  receive  half  the  proceeds,  except  the 
first  year,  when  the  tenant  should  have  all  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  that  he  can  realize  from  growing  such  crops 
among  the  trees  as  do  not  interfere  with  their  well 
doing.  I  could  show  J.  G.  G.  vineyards  of  60  to  100 
acres  that  are  worked  on  this  line,  where  proprietor 
and  tenant  have  been  together  for  40  years,  and  both 
are  doing  well.  G.  s. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


THOUGHTS  AB0U1  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  general  farmer  to 
decide  how  many  and  what  farm  implements  he 
should  own.  He  can  not  afford  investment  in  that 
which  is  not  profitable,  and  he  can  not  well  afford  to 
be  without  those  that  can  make  a  profit  for  him. 
With  only  ninety  acres  actually  under  tillage,  it 
would  seem  that  I  would  not  need  a  large  stock  of 
farm  implements  ;  but  I  am  continually  puzzled  to 
draw  the  line  satisfactorily.  The  crops  must  be  planted 
and  worked  in  a  thorough  manner,  yet  reasonably 
economically,  and  the  latter  means  only  a  limited 
amount  of  hiring,  wages  being  relatively  higher  in 
price  than  other  commodities.  With  a  rather  large 
tool-house,  pretty  well  filled  with  tools  that  I  have 
bought  with  hard-earned  dollars,  I  have  been  study¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  some  money  has  not  been  wasted, 
and  find  that  it  has  been  only  when  invested  in  the 
wrong  “  make  ”  or  size  of  some  kind  of  implement. 

My  first  disk  harrow  was  a  16-inch,  and  the 
gangs  were  attached  to  the  pole,  or  to  a  casting 
around  the  pole,  with  rods.  When  sitting  in  the 
shop,  a  man  on  the  seat  balanced  the  weight  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  natural  inference  for  an  inex¬ 
perienced  man  was  that  no  weight  would  rest  upon 
the  tops  of  the  horses’  necks,  settling  the  collars  and 
causing  the  point  of  draft  to  fall  too  low  on  the 
shoulders.  But  the  gang  rods  had  a  downward  pull, 
and  the  greater  the  draft,  the  greater  the  pull  down¬ 
ward  upon  the  pole.  By  moving  the  seat  back,  this 
additional  weight  could  be  balanced,  the  double-trees 
being  under  the  pole  ;  but  when  a  turn  was  made  at 
the  corner  of  the  land,  and  one  gang  of  disks  cut  extra 
deep,  weight  fell  upon  the  horses’  necks,  and  their 
shoulders  were  bruised.  The  disks  were  set  to  throw 
the  ground  towards  the  center,  and  the  surface  could 
not  be  left  level,  even  when  lapping  one-half.  When 
lapping  or  cutting  a  second  time,  the  loose  ridges  of 
earth  prevented  the  harrow  from  going  as  deep  as  it 
should.  The  harrow  appeared  to  be  doing  plenty  of 
work,  but  in  reality,  was  not  cutting  more  than  one- 
half  the  depth  of  an  eight-inch  furrow. 

After  several  years’  use  of  this  harrow,  I  cast  it 
aside  in  the  interest  of  horse-flesh  and  a  looser  seed 
bed  for  potatoes.  I  found  a  harrow  that  had  the 
hitch  made  direct  to  the  end  of  the  frame.  That 
seemed  sensible.  The  pole  was  put  in  only  to  guide 
the  harrow.  It  could  be  attached  to  the  center  when 
two  horses  were  used,  and  to  a  point  on  one  side  when 
three  were  used.  The  hitch,  in  either  case,  was  to 
the  center  of  the  frame,  and  the  harrow  was  drawn  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  breaking  plow.  No  weight 
could  get  upon  the  tops  of  the  horses’  necks.  In  this 
respect,  I  consider  this  an  ideal  harrow,  and  believe 
that  it  is  an  important  point  to  watch  when  buying  a 
harrow.  Any  weight  at  the  end  of  the  pole  when 
turning,  or  at  any  other  time,  is  hard  on  horses.  The 
disks  were  20  inches  in  diameter  when  new,  and 
that  seems  just  right  for  deep  cutting.  With  disks 
throwing  the  earth  from  the  center,  one  can,  by  lap¬ 
ping  one-half,  leave  the  surface  reasonably  level. 
The  oil-cups  near  the  top  of  the  frame,  had  common 
caps  over  them,  easily  raised  by  loose  earth,  and  I  had 
threads  cut  in  the  tops  of  the  cups,  and  caps  with 
threads  fitted  in.  This  insures  against  dirt,  and  the 
harrow  is  one  of  my  best  investments. 

I  have  had  two  two-horse  cultivators  with  adjust¬ 
able  arches,  and  in  both  cases,  they  sprung,  or  sagged 
from  some  other  cause,  The  distance  between  the 
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bottoms  of  the  wheels  was  quite  a  little  greater  than 
that  between  the  tops.  The  result  was  that  the  inside 
shovels  run  the  deepest,  when  they  should,  if  any 
difference,  run  the  shallowest.  My  potato  rows  are 
only  30  inches  apart  this  year,  and  the  ordinary,  solid- 
arch  cultivator  is  too  wide.  Manufacturers  want  to 
please  the  buying  public,  and  they  want  to  put  good 
goods  upon  the  market.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  solid-arch  cultivator  that  will  not  track 
over  42  inches.  I  induced  a  manufacturer  to  make 
such  a  cultivator  for  me,  and  it  does  finely.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  assert  that  all  adjustable  arches  will 
permit  this  settling  of  the  inside  end  of  the  axles  ; 
but  buyers  should  deal  only  with  reliable  firms,  and 
ask  a  guarantee  in  this  respect.  I  found  one  such 
cultivator  a  losing  investment ;  the  other  was  taken 
back  by  the  makers.  One  of  these  cultivators  was 
adapted  to  deep  cultivation,  and  had  only  two  shovels 
on  each  side.  That  was  all  right  for  the  earliest 
plowings  of  potatoes,  but  did  poor  work  when  surface 
cultivation  was  wanted.  It  seemed  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  two-horse  surface  cultivator,  as  it 
would  do  the  work  of  two  one-horse  cultivators  until 
the  vines  became  large,  and  this  would  save  hiring. 
I  find  that  eight  spring-teeth  on  a  cultivator  do  nearly 
perfect  work,  and  taking  two  middies  at  a  time  when 
the  tops  were  half-grown,  one  team  cultivated  14 
acres  of  potatoes  in  a  day  last  summer  in  rows  80  rods 
long.  This  implement  is  a  profitable  investment  in 
my  case. 

The  weeder  has  become  a  necessity  ;  mine  has  again 
paid  for  itself  this  season.  It  must  be  used  at  the 
right  time,  and  probably,  does  not  give  results  in 
tight  clays.  Like  all  other  implements,  the  lowest- 
priced  may  not  be  the  cheapest.  There  must  be  good 
steel  in  the  teeth,  or  they  will  break  badly. 

Americans  incline  to  light-weight  implements, 
and  we,  probably,  make  the  best  in  the 
world  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  desirable 
lightness.  I  went  beyond  the  limit  when 
buying  one  mower,  the  frame  being  too 
light  to  stand  the  strain  as  it  should.  It 
was  exchanged  for  a  make  with  heavier 
frame,  and  the  latter  will  be  far  more 
durable.  There  is  no  virtue  in  heavy  pot- 
metal,  but  a  mower  frame  should  be 
sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  excessive 
vibration  when  the  sickle  is  going 
through  heavy  and  tough  grass. 

My  potato  planter  does  much  better 
work  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  placing 
all  the  seed  at  an  even  depth,  and 
leaving  no  seed  exposed  to  the  hot  sun, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  dropping  by 
hand.  It  misses  no  hills,  and  covers  well. 

It  is  one  of  my  best  investments. 

The  gi-ain  drill,  land  roller,  plank 
drag,  smoothing  harrow,  breaking 
plows,  one-horse  cultivator,  hay  rake, 
fanning  mill,  etc.,  seem  to  be  necessities, 
and  the  line  can  hardly  be  drawn  against  any  of  them  ; 
yet  all  combine  to  represent  a  greater  cash  outlay 
than  one  likes  to  contemplate  when  beginning  to 
farm,  and  call  for  an  amount  of  capital  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  net  profits  of  the  farm.  The  main  point 
to  consider,  however,  is  that,  without  the  most  of 
these  implements,  general  farming  would  show  even 
smaller  profit.  alva  agek. 

MUSKMELON  CULTURE  IN  SOUTH  JERSEY. 

THE  WHOLE  STORY  TOLD. 

Melons  are  grown,  to  a  large  extent,  in  this  vicinity, 
for  the  Philadelphia  market.  They  are  a  somewhat 
precarious  crop,  and  often  fail  to  produce  a  profit, 
even  after  everything  seems  to  have  been  done  upon 
the  grower’s  part.  Yet  the  yield  is  sometimes  so 
heavy,  and  the  profits  so  large,  that  nearly  every 
trucker  makes  them  one  of  his  standard  crops. 

They  are  grown  upon  a  variety  of  soils,  from  sand 
to  clay,  but  a  stiff,  sandy  loam  is  preferable  for  their 
best  development.  They  are  made  to  follow  sweet 
potatoes  or  some  other  cultivated  crop  that  does  not 
draw  upon  the  soil  too  heavily.  They  may  be  planted 
at  any  time  from  April  to  June.  The  early  crop  is 
planted  as  soon  in  April  as  the  ground  is  warm 
enough  to  sprout  the  seed  without  rotting,  between 
peas.  Early  peas  are  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground 
opens  in  Februar7  and  March,  in  drills  five  feet  apart. 
As  soon  as  the  peas  appear,  fui*rows  are  opened  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  stable  manure  well  composted 
and  rotted,  is  put  in  the  furrows  at  the  rate  of  10  tons 
per  acre.  It  is  aimed  to  do  this  as  long  before  plant¬ 
ing  time  as  possible,  so  that  the  soil  and  manure  may 
become  settled  and  firm  before  planting  the  seed. 
Some  put  the  manure  in  hills  ;  this  necessitates  cross¬ 
ing  the  field  and  peas  with  a  marker  to  know  where 
to  plant  the  seed  after  the  manure  is  ridged  over  with 
a  plow.  Generally  the  manure  is  spread  evenly  along 
the  furrow,  and  as  the  hills  are  only  three  feet  apart, 
the  roots  find  it  all. 


Growers  are  very  particular  about  the  seed,  and 
either  save  their  own,  or  get  it  from  some  one  who  is 
noted  as  a  successful  gi*ower.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
gets  moderately  warm  in  April,  the  first  planting  is 
made,  dropping  from  six  to  eight  seeds  in  a  hill,  and 
covering  with  a  hoe  about  an  inch  deep.  In  about  10 
days  afterwards,  whether  the  first  planting  has 
sprouted  or  not,  a  second  planting  is  made  in  the 
same  hills  where  the  first  seed  were  planted.  This 
gives  a  double  chance  for  a  solid  stand. 

The  peas  coming  up  first,  attract  most  of  the  Cut¬ 
worms  to  them,  so  the  melons  do  not  suffer  so  much 
as  they  otherwise  would.  The  melons  are  kept  well 
cultivated,  and  at  the  second  hoeing,  are  thinned  out, 
leaving  the  best  two  plants  in  each  hill. 

As  soon  as  the  peas  are  picked,  and  the  melons  begin 
to  run  freely,  they  are  laid  by.  This  is  done  by  lift¬ 
ing  the  vines  by  hand,  one  hill  at  a  time,  in  a  middle 
between  two  rows,  and  turning  them  over  into  the 
adjoining  middles  ;  every  alternate  middle  in  the  field 
is  served  in  this  manner,  and  these  are  then  plowed 
with  a  one-horse  plow,  throwing  the  soil  toward  the 
melon  rows  and  plowing  the  pea  vines  under.  The 
vines  are  then  turned  carefully  into  the  plowed 
middles,  and  the  remaining  middles  are  plowed  in  the 
same  way.  The  vines  are  then  distributed  where 
they  belong.  This  treatment  leaves  the  vines  in  fine 
condition  ;  they  should  soon  cover  the  ground,  smother 
all  weeds  and  grass,  and  need  no  further  care  until 
picking  time. 

The  proper  picking  of  melons  requires  some  ex¬ 
perience.  If  picked  too  green,  they  do  not  develop 
their  highest  flavor ;  if  they  are  not  picked  close 
enough,  there  will  be  great  waste.  They  ripen  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  them  every  day, 
and  in  hot  weather,  twice  a  day.  The  patches  left 
from  Saturday  to  Monday  have  a  large  quantity  of 


flavor,  and  net  the  grower  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit. 
Still,  the  returns  of  from  $100  to  $300  per  acre,  which 
sometimes  occur,  and  which  all  hear  about,  are  so 
fascinating,  in  these  seasons  of  dull  times,  that  nearly 
all  truckers  risk  from  five  to  ten  acres  yearly  in  this 
crop,  and,  perhaps,  on  an  average,  it  pays  about  as 
well  as  others.  chari.es  tarry. 

Burlington  County,  N.  .J. 


over-ripe  culls  on  the  latter  day.  The  melons  are 
picked  in  baskets,  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  rows, 
and  poured  carefully  in  heaps  to  be  packed  for  market. 
Three  grades  are  made — primes,  culls  and  hog  melons. 
The  culls  are  melons  that  are  over- ripe,  or  smooth 
and  have  not  roughened  up  properly.  As  soon  as  the 
market  gets  full,  most  of  the  culls  go  to  the  hogs,  for 
which  they  are  very  fine  feed. 

The  melons  are  packed  in  five- eighth-bushel  bas¬ 
kets,  rounded  up  symmetrically  six  to  ten  inches 
above  the  top,  and  a  fine  specimen  placed  in  the 
center.  They  are  then  placed  upon  wagons  holding 
from  75  to  100  baskets,  and  carted  to  commission 
merchants  in  Philadelphia,  who  sell  them  for  10  per 
cent  commission,  returning  all  empty  baskets.  The 
first  melons  generally  bring  from  75  cents  to  $1  per 
basket,  the  price  rapidly  falling  to  50  cents,  gradually 
to  25  cents,  mostly  to  10  cents,  sometimes  to  five  cents 
and  less.  If  they  do  well,  there  is  a  good  profit  in 
them  at  25  cents  per  basket,  as  a  good  field  will 
readily  yield  500  baskets  per  acre. 

The  principal  enemy  of  the  crop  is  the  Melon  louse, 
and  when  a  patch  becomes  infested  with  this  insect, 
it  is  of  little  account.  No  practical  plan  of  combat¬ 
ting  this  foe  has  been  discovered.  Kerosene  emulsion 
will  kill  all  that  it  reaches,  but  from  the  habit  of  the 
insect  of  confining  itself  to  the  underside  of  the  leaf, 
it  is  difficult  to  reach  it.  An  effectual  remedy  con¬ 
sists  in  placing  over  the  whole  vine  a  tight  cover  of 
some  kind,  and  then  placing  under  the  cover  a  saucer 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Either  of  these  will  generate  a  gas 
fatal  to  the  insects.  But  the  method  is  slow  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  Many  growers  watch  carefully,  and  when 
they  see  an  infested  hill,  pull  it  up  and  bury  it.  This 
is  effectual  when  the  attack  is  not  widespread. 

Another  drawback  is  the  scald.  Sometimes  when 
the  field  has  escaped  the  louse,  and  bids  fair  to  turn 
out  finely,  a  few  heavy  showers  followed  by  hot  sun¬ 
shine,  will  scald  the  foliage  and  ruin  the  field.  The. 
melons  will  not  roughen  up  right,  will  be  of  poor 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  FOR  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM 

Part  III. 

The  Leveling  Rod. 

Aside  from  the  leveling  instrument,  a  leveling  rod 
will  be  needed,  with  which  to  take  levels.  Any  plain, 
straight  rod  will  do,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  if 
marked  off  into  feet  and  parts  of  feet.  Engineers  use 
leveling  rods  in  which  the  foot  is  divided  decimally, 
i.  e.,  into  tenths  and  hundredths,  because  it  is  so 
much  simpler  and  handier  to  do  the  figuring  that  way 
than  it  is  to  have  the  feet  divided  into  inches.  A  good 
leveling  rod  is  made  from  a  strip  of  straight-grained 
board,  about  12  feet  long,  two  inches  wide  and  three- 
fourths  inch  thick  ;  plane  it  smooth,  straight  and 
true,  and  mark  it  off  into  feet  by  marks  extending 
squarely  across  the  rod.  These  should  be  numbered 
from  the  bottom  upward.  Then  with  a  pair  of  com¬ 
passes  or  dividers,  space  off  each  foot  into  10  equal 
parts,  and  for  these  divisions,  make  marks  half  way 
across  the  rod  and  number  them  also  from  the  bottom 
upward.  The^e  spices  may  be  again  divided  into 
halves  and  the  dividing  lines  marked  one-fourth  way 
across  the  rod,  see  Pig.  132.  These  divisions  are  as 
small  as  are  used  in  ordinary  work  by  civil  engineers. 
When  a  smaller  division  is  needed,  it  is  estimated  by 
the  eye,  or  if  the  work  be  what  is  known  as  precise 
leveling,  a  special  device  known  as  a  vernier  is  used 
to  obtain  the  smaller  measurements. 
Precise  leveling  is  seldom,  if  ever,  re¬ 
quired  in  laying  out  drains,  road  grades, 
or  any  similar  work,  and  if  it  were,  it 
would  require  an  instrument  with  tele¬ 
scopic  sights  to  do  it. 

A  target  should  be  attached  to  the  rod 
so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  it,  to  mark 
the  place  where  the  level  line  strikes  it. 
If  the  rod  is  two  inches  wide  and  one- 
half  inch  thick,  a  good  size  for  the  target 
will  be  three  or  f„ur  inches  wide  and 
six  inches  long.  If  made  of  tin,  it  may 
be  cut  out  in  the  middle  so  that  two 
pieces  may  be  bent  back  in  such  a  way 
as  to  clasp  and  hold  it  to  the  rod,  see 
Fig.  132.  It  should  clasp  the  rod  tightly 
enough  not  to  slide  out  of  place  by  its 
own  weight,  but  stay  wherever  it  is 
placed.  It  may  have  a  horizontal  line 
marked  across  the  center  of  it  to  sight 
to,  or  either  edge  may  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  Whichever  line  on  the  target 
is  used  to  sight  to,  should  be  at  right  angles  or  square 
with  the  rod.  It  is  common  to  paint  the  target  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  more  plainly.  It  is  marked  off 
into  quarters,  these  quarters  painted  red  and  white 
alternately,  and  the  sight  is  taken  to  the  middle  line 
of  the  target.  Instead  of  marking  the  feet  and  tenths, 
or  inches,  on  the  rod  itself,  a  piece  of  tape  line  may 
be  tacked  on  to  it.  An  envelope  or  a  card  held  in  the 
hand,  may  be  used  for  a  target.  A  thin  metal  plate 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  rod  for  a  shoe  will  pre¬ 
vent  wear. 

How  to  Find  the  Difference  in  Height  of  Two 
Points. — We  will  suppose  the  two  points  to  be  so 
situated  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  set  up  the 
level  but  once,  and  that  we  have  a  level  mounted  on 
a  tripod,  and  having  an  adjustable  arm  carrying  the 
water  tube  like  the  one  described  in  Part  II.  Set  up 
the  level  at  some  point  from  which  both  the  points 
can  be  seen,  and,  preferably,  about  equidistant  from 
them.  Spread  the  legs  of  the  tripod  so  the  instrument 
will  stand  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  place  them  in 
such  a  position  that  the  tripod  head  will  be  some¬ 
where  near  level.  Turn  the  arm  carrying  the  level 
tube  so  that  it  will  point  toward  the  higher  point  ; 
level  it  approximately.  A  glance  over  it  toward  the 
horizon  will  give  a  pointer  on  that.  Then  pour  the 
colored  water  into  the  tube,  elevating  or  depressing 
the  ends  as  required,  until  the  water  can  be  plainly 
seen  in  both  the  glass  ends  of  the  tube  above  the  arm. 
An  assistant  called  a  rodman,  now  holds  the  rod  on 
the  desired  higher  point  being  careful  to  hold  it 
plumb,  and  moves  the  target  up  and  down  on  the  rod, 
as  directed,  until  it  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  water  in  the  instrument.  The  distance 
from  the  target  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  shows 
how  much  the  point  is  below  the  level  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  This  distance  is  read  right  off  from  the  rod, 
and  is  called  the  rod  reading.  Call  the  rod  reading 
at  this  point,  4.05  feet.  The  rodman  now  goes  to  the 
lower  point,  sets  up  his  rod,  and  its  reading  is  found 
in  the  same  way  that  it  was  found  at-  the  higher  ;  call 
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it  9.26  feet.  If  the  higher  point  is  4.65  feet  lower,  and 
the  lower  one  is  9.26  feet  lower  than  the  surfaces  of 
the  water  in  the  leveling  instrument,  then  the  lower 
one  must  be  their  difference,  or  4.61  feet  lower  than 
the  higher  one. 

That  is  all  there  is  of  leveling.  Everything  else 
consists  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  and  in 
keeping  the  figures  right.  One  can  go  on  and  take 
rod  readings  from  as  many  points  as  can  be  reached 
without  taking  up  the  leveling  instrument,  and  the 
difference  in  the  rod  readings  of  any  two  points,  will 
be  their  difference  in  height.  frank  hodgman. 

Michigan. 

NOTES  FROM  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Something  New  About  Canker-worms. — Canker- 
worms  have  been  pretty  bad  in  western  New  York  for 
about  four  years,  every  year  getting  worse,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  -where  the  owners  of  orchards  have  not  given 
much  attention  to  fighting  them.  I  had  one  orchard 
that  was  not  within  a  half  mile  of  any  other,  except 
on  a  side  on  which  there  is  a  large  stream  dividing  it 
from  two  which  are  about  50  rods  away,  and  in  which 
the  worms  have  been  very  bad  for  two  years.  We 
have  never  had  any  in  this  orchard  until  this  year, 
and  now  there  are  a  few  all  over  the  orchard.  But 
we  have  been  spraying,  and  shall,  next  year,  band 
the  trees  early,  use  plenty  of  tar,  and  have  no  fear  of 
injury  from  them. 

But  I  started  to  tell  how  they  came  to  be  so  exten¬ 
sively  distributed  through  this  orchard,  where  I  am 
sure  that  there  have  never  been  any  before.  At  the 
proper  season,  I  noticed  a  good  many  males  about  the 
trees  and  in  the  air  just  at  night.  I  set  about  watch¬ 
ing,  and  by  and  by,  I  caught  a  stout,  heavy-winged 
male  that  was  carrying  a  small  female  attached.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  the  males  will  copulate 
with  the  females  as  soon  as  the  latter  emerge  from 
the  ground,  and  go  scrambling  up  the  trees  with  them 
attached  ;  but  I  am  now  sure  that  the  strong  males 
will  carry  the  smaller  females  on  the  wing  several 
rods.  Of  course,  this  is  only  done  occasionally,  but 
enough  to  carry  them  from  one  orchard  to  another, 
and  from  one  part  of  the  orchard  to  other  parts. 
Though  it  is  only  the  very  smallest  females  that  are 
carried  in  this  way,  they  will  lay  eggs  enough  to 
spread  the  curse. 

After  I  had  seen  this  being  done,  and  told  one  of  my 
neighbors,  he  watched  and  said  that  he  saw  the  same 
thing  being  done  on  his  farm.  Has  any  entomologist 
seen  anything  like  it  ? 

Stick  to  Crimson  Clover. — I  have  now  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  Crimson  clover  for  three  years,  and 
change  my  mind  each  year.  I  was,  at  first,  deeply 
in  love  with  it,  then  became  disgusted,  and  now  think 
it  worth  a  further  trial.  Of  a  few  things  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  :  It  must  be  sowed  early,  not  later  than  August 
10,  and  better  a  month  before  that,  so  that  it  may  get 
a  good  start  before  winter.  The  seed  must  be  covered 
— harrowed,  brushed  or  rolled  in  ;  the  sparrows  are 
very  fond  of  it,  and  unless  it  be  covered,  they  will 
succeed  in  picking  up  about  four-fifths  of  it. 

There  are  some  things  about  it  that  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  :  In  one  field  sowed  last  August,  after  early 
potatoes,  it  made  a  good  growth,  went  into  the  winter 
in  fine  condition,  and  when  the  snow  went  away  this 
spring,  was  looking  all  right  and  very  even  ;  but  for 
some  reason,  one  land  would  be  entirely  killed  by  the 
subsequent  freezing  and  thawing,  and  another  of  the 
same  kind  of  soil  would  not  be  injured  in  the  least. 
I  am  saving  some  seed  of  the  hardiest  in  hopes  to  get 
a  hardier  strain.  But  I  am  so  much  in  favor  of  it  that 
I  shall  sow  it  extensively,  even  though  every  stalk 
kill  each  winter.  It  cost  only  about  60  cents  per 
acre  for  seed,  and  very  little  for  the  sowing,  and  I  am 
sure  that  mine,  where  killed,  was  worth  several  times 
that  amount,  for  I  pulled  uproots  from  10  to  15  inches 
long,  as  large  as  my  thumb,  and  then  it  had  a 
large  top  to  plow  under.  It  can’t  be  possible  but,  in 
time,  we  shall  get  a  variety  of  it  that  will  be  found 
hardy.  Mine,  where  it  killed,  did  not  heave  out  with 
the  frost,  but  just  seemed  to  die,  root  and  branch. 
That  it  will  smother  under  the  snow,  I  don’t  believe, 
for  in  one  orchard,  mine  had  six  feet  of  solid  snow 
upon  it,  that  did  not  go  away  until  the  middle  of 
April,  and  there  it  is  as  nice  “  as  a  pink.”  Hurry  up, 
experimenter,  and  give  us  a  Crimson  clover  as  hardy 
as  the  Red. 

Why  Sheep  Lose  Their  Wool. — Dr.  Kilborne,  in 
his  answer  to  O.  L.  R. ,  page  368,  does  not  get  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry,  neither  does  he  give  the  true 
cause  of  loss  of  wool  in  sheep.  “  Fleece-growing  ”  or 
cotting,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  loosening  of  the 
fleece,  although  not  an  entire  shedding  of  it,  and  often 
a  new  fleece  will  be  found  growing  under  the  outer 
one.  By  taking  hold  of  the  two,  they  may  be  pulled 
entirely  apart.  This  and  shedding  the  wool,  are  due 
to  the  same  cause,  and  neither  by  any  of  the  causes 
named,  although  they  contribute  to  the  one  and  only 
true  cause. 


Sheep  of  any  breed,  and  especially  fine  wool  sheep, 
when  in  perfect  health  and  properly  fed,  never  shed 
their  wool  as  other  animals  do  their  hair.  I  have 
seen  sheep  with  four  or  five  years’  wool,  and  unlike 
hair,  wool  continues  to  grow  as  long  as  left  upon  the 
sheep,  providing  all  the  conditions  are  right.  As 
should  be  known,  wool  is  a  “by-product”  of  the 
sheep,  the  same  as  milk  is  of  the  cow,  and  it  grows 
only  after  the  bodily  wants  are  first  supplied.  If  the 
sheep  are  improperly  fed,  are  partially  starved,  or 
from  any  cause,  become  diseased  so  that  they  do  not 
eat  sufficient  food,  the  wool  growth  is  diminished,  or 
may  be  entirely  suspended.  Whenever  this  happens, 
the  fiber  is  weakened,  or  in  extreme  cases,  becomes 
so  brittle  as  to  allow  the  fleece  to  come  off  in  spots, 
or  all  over.  If,  after  a  period  of  suspended  growth, 
the  conditions  be  so  changed  that  the  sheep  once 
more  thrive,  a  new  growth  begins,  and  in  some  cases, 
the  old  fleece  is  held  to  the  new  one  only  by  a  few 
fibers,  and  the  fleece  is  said  to  be  cotted  or  fleece- 
grown,  and  sometimes  felted  wool.  I  have  never 
seen  a  healthy  sheep,  when  so  well  fed  as  to  thrive, 
lose  wool  in  any  part  of  its  body.  I  am  sure  that 
prevention  is  the  best  remedy,  and  that  prevention  is 
easy  and  practicable  by  keeping  the  sheep  on  a  gen¬ 
erous  diet  of  a  properly  balanced  food,  and  not  allow 
them  to  get  wet  or  take  cold,  so  as  to  become  diseased. 

As  for  mangels  causing  a  loss  of  wool,  I  will  take 
the  chances  of  giving  my  sheep  just  all  they  will  eat 
seven  days  in  the  week,  the  winter  through.  But  I 
would  want  them  to  be  kept  warm,  and  have  other 
foods  to  correct  the  effect  of  so  much  succulent  food. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


BALING  HAY  DIRECT  FROM  MEADOWS. 

THE  QUESTION. 

Have  any  of  The  R.  N.- Y.  readers  had  experience  in  baling  hay 
right  from  the  meadow  ?  My  room  is  limited.  Can  I  allow  my 
new  hay  to  cure  well,  and  then  bale  it  and  store  it  in  the  barn  ? 
I  have  both  Timothy  and  clover,  separate.  j.  m.  h. 

Ridge  Farm,  Ill. 

THE  ANSWERS. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  be  wary,  in  pressing  bay 
direct  from  the  meadow.  I  certainly  would  expect  it 
to  spoil.  Unless  hay  has  passed  through  the  sweat¬ 
ing  process,  I  would  not  consider  it  safe  to  bale.  We 
sometimes  bale  hay  two  or  three  weeks  after  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  mow,  and  then  it  must  be  placed 
on  the  market  for  immediate  use.  d.  c.  lewis. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  of  hay  being 
baled  directly  from  the  meadow.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  can  be  done  without  the  hay  heating  or  spoil¬ 
ing  in  the  bale.  Hay  needs  to  go  through  a  sweating 
or  curing  process  in  the  mow  or  stack,  of  from  four 
to  six  weeks,  at  the  least,  according  to  the  weather, 
before  it  is  safe  to  bale  it.  My  judgment  would  be 
that  a  good,  well-built  stack  is  the  safest  and  most 
profitable  place  to  store  this  hay  until  it  is  fit  to  bale. 
New  York.  chas.  chapman. 

1  would  say  no.  All  early-cut  hay  has  to  go  through 
a  sweat  before  it  is  safe  to  bale.  I  once  baled  green 
clover  and  green  corn  stalks  ;  in  a  few  weeks,  they 
became  rotten.  Once  I  mixed  hay  a  year  old  with 
early-cut,  well-dried  new  hay,  baled  it,  and  in  a  short 
time,  it  began  to  heat,  and  when  I  opened  it,  it  was 
discolored  and  musty.  Dead-ripe  Timothy,  well- 
dried,  might  possibly,  be  baled  ;  but  hay  as  usually 
cut  and  cured,  would  be  spoiled  by  being  baled  from 
the  field.  chas.  o.  newton. 

This  is  done  along  the  Hudson  River,  where  the  hay 
is  put  aboard  barges  and  sent  to  New  York  City  for 
immediate  use.  The  hay  is  put  up  in  large  bales 
weighing  150  to  200  pounds,  but  loosely  pressed,  and 
even  then,  oftentimes,  this  hay  gets  hot  and  loses  in 
value  very  materially.  My  advice  to  J.  M.  H.  is  to 
have  his  hay  well  cured  before  pressing,  as  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  press  it  from  the  field  and  put  it  in 
store  ;  only  immediate  use  could  prevent  it  from  heat¬ 
ing  and  being  a  total  loss.  I  made  an  experiment  in 
this  direction  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  hay  taken 
from  the  meadow,  was  in  good  condition  to  go  into 
the  barn.  I  had  several  bales  of  it  pressed,  allowed 
it  to  remain  in  the  store  for  30  days,  and  then  dumped 
it  in  the  river,  as  it  was  absolutely  worthless. 

Editor  Hay  Trade  Journal.  willis  bullock. 

I  knew  two  men  in  this  locality,  who  baled  hay 
right  from  the  meadow,  and  stored  it  about  as  J.  M. 
H.  wishes  to  do.  One  of  them  baled  a  large  quantity 
of  mixed  Timothy  and  clover  right  from  the  meadow, 
some  of  it  so  green  that  the  sap  ran  out  of  the  press. 
This  green  hay  was  stored  in  a  large  granary,  which 
was  closed  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  and  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  it  kept  well,  and  stock  ate  every 
particle  of  it.  A  lot  of  the  better-cured  hay  was  stored 
in  an  open  shed,  with  a  good  roof  extending  well 
down,  and  most  of  it  kept  first-rate.  A  small  quantity 
that  was  quite  damp  when  baled,  did  not  keep  so  well 
in  this  shed,  opening  out  quite  dusty,  yet  stock  ate  it 
greedily.  The  othexynan  baled-ajlot.of  well-cured 


and  dry  Timothy  hay  right  from  the  meadow,  stored 
it  in  a  dry  shed,  and  it  kept  in  fine  condition  until  fed 
out  the  following  summer.  From  all  the  facts  I  can 
learn  about  this  matter,  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  safe 
to  bale  and  store  in  a  dry  place,  any  hay  that  is  fairly 
well  cured,  and  dry  when  baled.  The  only  question 
for  J.  M.  II.  to  settle  is  whether  the  cost  of  baling  for 
three  or  four  years,  will  not  equal  or  exceed  the  cost 
of  a  good  hay  shed  that  will  last  15  or  20  years. 

Christian  County,  Ill.  fred  grundy. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

A  Lame  Mare. 

A.  S.,  Wilcox,  Neb. — My  mare  has  a  hard  lump  or  bunch  grow¬ 
ing  on  her  left  knee  ;  what  is  it,  and  what  can  I  do  for  it  ?  She  is 
very  lame. 

Blister  with  the  red  iodide  of  mercury  ointment. 
If  this  fail  to  reduce  the  swelling,  firing  with  the  hot 
iron  will,  probably,  be  necessary.  The  bunch  is, 
evidently,  a  bony  growth,  due  to  some  injury. 

Cow  Dislocates  Her  Stifle. 

I.  J.,  North  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. — My  cow  threw  her  stifle  about  four 
weeks  ago.  I  have  applied  a  liniment  composed  of  white  oak 
bark,  wild  indigo,  and  copperas.  She  does  not  seem  to  improve. 

If  there  is  a  displacement  so  that  the  cow  is  unable 
to  use  the  leg,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  to  reduce  the  displacement.  Other¬ 
wise,  apply  a  strong  blister  over  the  stifle  joint — 
equal  parts  strong  aqua  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine 
and  sweet  oil,  well  shaken  together. 

Mare  Always  in  Heat, 

V.  B.,  Langenburg,  Canada. — My  young  mare  is  constantly  in 
heat,  and  Ido  not  wish  to  breed  her.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
give  her  that  will  prevent  this,  and  will  no  t  hurt  her  for  breeding 
another  year  ? 

Unless  there  is  some  removable  cause,  which  can  be 
determined  only  from  a  personal  examination,  I  know 
of  nothing  you  can  do  or  give  that  will  prevent  the 
mare  coming  in  heat.  Regular  work,  and  a  light, 
non-stimulating  diet,  will  lessen  the  tendency.  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  ovaries  would  be  a  sure  preventive, 
but  this  would  prevent  her  ever  breeding.  If  she 
were  bred  now,  and  became  with  foal,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  trouble  would  not  reappear  after 
foaling.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  she  will  get 
with  foal. 

Blood  and  Bog  Spavin  on  a  Horse. 

S.  11.,. Jeff,  Mo— Is  there  aDy  cure  for  blood  spavin  on  a  horse  ? 
How  can  the  soreness  be  kept  out  of  it  ? 

Blood  spavin  is  a  dilatation  of  the  large  vein  which 
crosses  the  inner  front  of  the  hock,  and  does  not  cause 
lameness.  It>  is  simply  an  eye-sore,  and  treatment  is 
usually  undesirable.  Bog  spavin  is  the  puffy,  fluctu¬ 
ating  swelling  seen  in  the  inner  half  of  the  front  of 
the  hock,  and  is  due  to  some  injury  to  the  hock  joint, 
causing  an  undue  secretion  of  synovia.  Bog  spavin 
is  frequently  attended  with  lameness.  Your  horse, 
evidently,  has  a  bog  spavin,  instead  of  a  blood  spavin. 
Apply  a  fly  blister  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  whole 
hock  joint.  The  hock  should  be  severely  blistered, 
and  the  blister  repeated  in  about  three  weeks  if 
necessary.  During  treatment,  a  run  at  pasture  would 
be  desirable. 

Sick  Hens  and  Hogs  ;  Veterinary  Laws. 

J.  J.  M.  G.,  Americus,  Ga.—l.  Hogs  in  this  locality  .are  troubled 
with  an  unknown  disease.  One  got  down  about  five  weeks  ago, 
from  weakness  in  the  hind  legs.  She  was  suckling  pigs  at  the 
time — first  farrow.  She  had  no  use  whatever  of  her  hind  legs,  or 
from  the  hock  joint  down.  She  lost  her  appetite  to  some  extent, 
but  not  entirely.  I  gave  her  Epsom  salts  and  rubbed  pine  tar 
over  her  kidneys,  but  she  improved  but  little.  To-day,  her 
appetite  is  better,  and  she  is  looking  in  fairly  good  condition,  but 
her  fore  legs  are  swelling  in  the  knees  ;  she  barely  can  get  up  on 
her  hind  legs,  but  has  little  use  of  them.  I  gave  her  some  calomel 
yesterday  and  to-day.  Her  bowels  are  costive  and  she  doesn’t 
urinate  naturally.  Her  hind  legs  are  warm  and  seem  to  be  about 
natural.  2.  Will  hens  take  cholera  any  sooner  by  drinking  all  the 
water  they  wish  in  a  hot  summer  day  ?  Our  hens  drink  so  much 
that  they  make  themselves  sick.  Would  it  be  better  to  keep  water 
from  them  ?  They  have  the  run  of  the  place,  but  don’t  get  too 
inu-h  green  stuff,  and  we  don’t  feed  them  much  grain.  They  are 
healthy  and  lay  well,  but  seem  to  drink  too  freely  when  it  is  hot 
weather.  3.  Would  it  be  any  infringement  on  the  law,  for  a  farmer 
to  treat  stock  for  disease,  for  others,  and  make  a  charge  ? 

1.  I  am  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  from  your 
description,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  sow’s  ailment.  2. 
Hens  will  not  take  the  cholera  by  drinking  pure 
water  unless  exposed  to  the  fowl  cholera  contagion. 
Hens  in  a  healthy  condition,  will  rarely  drink  to  ex¬ 
cess.  When  they  do,  it  is  an  indication  that  they  are 
feverish.  3.  It  depends  upon  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
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which  you  live.  In  New  York,  it  would  he  unlawful 
for  a  farmer  to  receive  compensation  for  such  services. 
In  case  of  an  emergency,  any  farmer  could  assist  a 
neighbor  or  prescribe  for  his  stock,  but  he  could  not 
charge  or  accept  any  fee  for  his  services.  A  few 
other  States  have  a  similar  law  regulating  veterinary 
practice.  In  many  States,  however,  there  is  no  law 
upon  the  subject. 

To  Seed  an  Old  Meadow. 

T.  F.  K.,  Carmel,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  meadow  that  I  plowed  last 
fall.  This  spring,  I  harrowed  and  put  in  oats.  After  I  cut  the 
oats,  I  wish  to  plow  it  and  seed  it  to  grass.  It  is  naturally  a  wet 
soil.  What  kind  of  fertilizers  shall  I  put  on  it  ?  How  much  to  the 
acre?  I  think  that  I  shall  seed  with  Timothy  and  clover.  Would 
Red  clover  do  to  sow  this  fall  ?  Would  air-slalted  lime  do  to  sow, 
or  would  you  prefer  nitrate  of  soda  or  muriate  of  potash  ?  I 
plowed  the  field  because  spots  of  moss  were  coming  in  all  over  it. 
The  meadow  had  been  plowed  but  once  before  in  50  years. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

A  fertilizer  should  contain  a  relatively  high  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  and  potash,  say,  eight  to  ten  per 
cent  of  the  former  and  as  great  a  per  cent  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  it  also  might  contain  a  little  phosphoric  acid. 
This  land  should  still  be  rich,  and  it  would  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  set  free  and  utilize  the  plant  food  already 
in  the  soil  by  superior  fitting  of  the  land,  rather  than 
to  insure  a  crop  by  expensive  commercial  fertilizers  ; 
200  or  300  pounds  per  acre,  evenly  distributed,  should 
suffice. 

Red  clover  will  be  likely  to  winterkill  if  sowed  so 
late  in  the  season.  In  any  case,  Alsike  clover  would 
better  be  used  freely,  and  Red  clover  sparingly.  The 
latter  does  not  flourish  where  its  roots  penetrate  sat¬ 
urated  soils,  while  the  former  is  admirably  adapted 
to  wet,  low  lands.  The  clover  should  be  sown  early 
the  following  spring,  three  parts  of  Alsike  to  one  of 
Red.  It  would  also  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  in  the  fall, 
when  the  Timothy  is  sown,  two  or  three  pounds  of 
Tall  Meadow  Fescue,  if  pure  seed  can  be  secured. 

Air-slaked  lime  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  as 
it  does  not  act  energetically  on  the  soil.  It  may, 
sometimes,  though  usually  it  does  not,  supply  lime 
that  is  lacking,  as  nearly  all  soils  have  an  abundance 
for  the  wants  of  the  plants.  Quick,  not  air-slaked, 
lime  is  applied  to  correct  acidity,  cause,  certain  chemi¬ 
cal  changes  to  proceed  rapidly,  thereby  setting  free 
plant  food,  and  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  land.  Caustic  lime  tends  to  destroy  mosses,  sorrel, 
and  other  similar  plants.  Twenty  bushels  per  acre 
or  more  may  be  used  to  advantage.  If  the  mode  of 
slaking  and  distributing  lime  on  the  land  is  not 
familiar,  I  would  be  pleased  to  give  somewhat  de¬ 
tailed  instruction  for  liming  land,  and  additional  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  its  action  upon  the  soil.  Nitrate  of 
soda  and  muriate  of  potash  would  be  infinitely  better 
than  air-slaked  lime. 

To  Kill  Willows  and  Woodchucks. 

.1.  F.  L.,  Rockford,  111. — 1.  Will  chopping  down  willows  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  kill  them  ?  If  not,  how  can  I  kill  them  with¬ 
out  grubbing  ?  2.  How  can  I  best  get  rid  of  woodchucks  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Chopping  down  willows  in  midsummer 
will  not  destroy  them.  A  “  gray  ”  willow  hedge  was 
destroyed  by  the  writer  most  effectually  by  cutting  off 
quite  close  to  the  ground,  the  trees,  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  standing  one  foot  apart,  in  June,  and 
treating  them  to  a  very  liberal  application  of  common 
salt.  About  a  barrel  of  salt  was  used  on  400  feet  of 
hedge.  Only  one  or  two  stumps  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  grow,  and  these  were  at  the  ends  of  the  hedge 
where  the  salt  was  applied  lightly  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  injuring  adjoining  plants.  It  should  not 
be  a  serious  job  to  grub  out  these  willows.  By  plow¬ 
ing  and  digging  a  very  little  on  one  side  of  the  hedge, 
a  few  exposed  roots  on  that  side  may  be  easily  sev¬ 
ered  ;  then,  with  a  span  of  horses  or,  better,  a  yoke 
of  cattle,  attach  a  chain  to  each  tree  and  jerk  it  out. 
If  the  willows  are  large  trees,  and  stand  scattered, 
then  a  block  and  tackle  must  be  used  so  that  the 
power  of  the  team  may  be  multiplied  four  to  eight 
times.  Fasten  the  block  to  one  tree  and  pull  out  its 
neighbor,  and  so  on  until  the  end,  hooking  on  to  some 
solid  object  to  pull  over  the  last  tree  ;  but  the  former 
method  may  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  much 
cheaper,  as  salt  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  slight  cost. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  apply  it  liberally.  The  rains,  in 
one  or  two  years,  will  wash  the  salt  out  of  the  land, 
and  it  will  again  become  productive.  2.  Shoot  and 
trap  the  woodchucks.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  may  also 
be  used  in  their  burrows. 

Value  of  Fish  and  Kainit. 

J.  S.  R.,  Urbana,  O.—l.  What  is  the  value  of  fish  as  a  fertilizer 
when  used  alone  or  in  mixed  goods  ?  2.  How  much  actual  potash 
is  contained  in  a  ton  of  kainit  ?  Of  what  is  the  rest  composed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Dried  and  ground  fish  is  frequently  used 
to  supply  organic  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  It 
contains  no  acid.  The  fish  is  first  pressed  to  take  out 
the  oil,  and  the  “  pomace”  left  after  the  pressing  is 
ground  up  for  fertilizer.  As  a  source  of  organic 
nitrogen,  ground  fish  ranks  high.  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  the 
Connecticut  Station,  concludes  from  his  careful  ex¬ 


periments,  that  the  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal  is  a 
little  more  available  than  that  in  fish.  Where  the  fish 
is  cooked  before  pressing,  the  nitrogen  is  not  quite  so 
available  as  where  the  raw  fish  is  ground.  A  mixture 
of  fish  and  potash,  with  a  quantity  of  acid  rock,  will 
make  a  fine  fertilizer  for  such  crops  as  corn,  grass  or 
grain.  2.  Kainit  averages  about  12%  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash.  The  rest  of  the  weight  is  made  up  of  salt,  mag¬ 
nesia  and  substances  not  usually  considered  of  value 
as  fertilizers. 

A  New  Destructive  Insect  on  Pecans. 

C.  E.  P.,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. — I  send  some  worms  found  on  my 
pecan  trees.  The  dark  brown  one  spins  a  cocoon,  works  into 
the  young  buds  as  soon  as  the  outer  covering  is  thrown  otf,  and 
destroys  the  bud.  Does  it  not  belong  to  the  Elater  family  ?  It 
seems  to  have  two  broods,  one  now,  and  the  other  in  July.  Or  do 
they  change  from  the  small  cocoon  around  the  buds  to  the  partly 
grown  leaves,  and  form  another  cocoon  ?  Or  does  the  latter  be¬ 
long  to  a  later  brood  ?  In  the  fall,  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  of 
some  trees  are  fairly  covered  with  their  houses,  but  then  I  can 
kill  them  by  spraying,  as  they  feed  on  the  leaves.  What  I  want, 
is  to  get  at  them  in  the  spring.  Can  it  be  done  ?  The  second 
white  worm,  with  a  dark  head,  works  Into  the  new  growing 
shoots,  and  will  destroy  the  fruit  if  it  get  too  plentiful.  How 
can  I  get  at  it,  as  it  is  working  inside  the  young  shoots  going 
down  ?  Can  you  give  me  the  history  of  both,  as  they  may  develop 
into  a  serious  pest  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGEBLAND. 

The  material  sent  by  C.  E.  P.,  consisted  of  several 
opening  pecan  buds  webbed  together ;  two  kinds  of 
small  caterpillars,  one  light  green  in  color  with  black 
head  and  neck,  the  other  dark  brown,  with  similar 
black  head  and  neck  ;  and  several  pupaa  inclosed  in 
cocoons  made  by  webbing  the  leaves  together,  as 
shown  at  a  in  Fig.  133.  Judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  buds  sent,  the  insects  were  doing  very  serious 
injury.  The  material  was  placed  in  some  of  my 
breeding  cages  at  the  insectary,  and  in  a  few  days, 
there  emerged  from  the  pupae  some  pretty  little  gray 
moths  with  blackish  markings ;  two  of  them  are 
shown  natural  size  at  b  in  Fig.  133.  As  we  had  noth- 
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ing  like  them  in  our  University  collection  here,  one 
was  sent  to  an  expert  for  its  name.  His  reply  was 
that  he  had  labeled  the  same  insect  in  his  collection, 
Steganoptycha  bolliana.  His  specimen  came  to  him 
from  Texas  several  years  ago,  but  the  name  has  never 
before  been  published  ;  so  C.  E.  P.’s  Pecan  Bud  worm 
proves  to  be  new  to  science.  The  moth  is,  probably, 
the  parent  of  the  green  worm. 

I  failed  to  breed  the  brown  caterpillar  which  seems 
to  work  very  similarly  to  the  Bud  moth  of  our  New 
York  apple  orchards.  The  early  appearance  of  the 
moths,  April  18,  would  indicate  a  second  brood  of  the 
worms  during  the  summer.  Neither  of  the  worms 
which  I  found  in  the  material  sent,  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  Elaters  or  snapping-beetles  ;  all  were  the 
caterpillars  of  small  moths. 

Information  about  this  new  insect  is  so  scanty,  that 
no  definite  advice  can  now  be  given  as  to  the  best 
time  and  manner  to  fight  it.  C.  E.  P.  thinks  that  he 
can  control  it  later  in  the  season,  and  if  this  be  true, 
it  ought  very  materially  to  lessen  the  numbers  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  buds  in  the  spring.  It  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  to  poison  worms  working  on  the  open¬ 
ing  buds  of  trees,  for  as  the  leaves  unfold  so  rapidly, 
new  unpoisoned  pastures  are  being  constantly  opened 
for  them.  I  think,  however,  that  two  very  thorough 
applications  of  Paris-green  water,  as  strong  as  the 
trees  will  stand,  while  the  buds  are  opening,  would 
materially  check  these  Pecan  Bud  worms. 

Red  Paint  for  a  Barn. 

H.  C.  G.,  Dundas,  Ont. — I  have  a  frame  driving  shed  and  cow 
stable  which  I  wish  to  cover  with  a  dark  red  paint.  How  shall  I 
mix  it?  It  must  be  cheap  and  easily  applied  by  an  ordinary 
workman.  I  have  a  quantity  of  machine  oil  ;  could  it  be  utilized 
in  mixing  paint  ? 

Ans. — Tbe  best  “  dark  red  paint”  in  the  world  for 
such  a  purpose,  is  Prince’s  mineral  brown,  formerly 
known  as  Prince’s  metallic  paint.  Get  it  dry,  and 
mix  with  raw  linseed  oil.  Add  drying  Japan  sufficient 
to  dry  the  paint  inside  of  12  hours.  A  cheaper  dark 


red,  or  brown  paint  is  common  oxide  of  iron  paint, 
dry,  and  may  be  mixed  with  linseed  oil.  or,  cheaper 
still,  with  coal  oil  and  plenty  of  Japan  driers.  Dry 
iron  paint,  may,  also,  be  mixed  with  buttermilk,  or 
with  skim-milk,  and  wear  well.  Use  a  broad — about 
four-inch — painter’s  wall  brush  or  good  whitewash 
brush.  To  mix  dry  pigment  for  paint,  always  pour 
the  oil  or  other  fluid  to  be  used,  on  top  of  it  in  the 
vessel,  and  let  it  soak  gradually  through  the  mass. 
Then  add  more  fluid  and  stir.  Dry  iron  paint  will 
cost  from  1%  to  2  cents  per  pound  by  the  barrel. 
Ground  in  oil,  ready  for  mixing  with  oil,  it  costs 
about  three  to  five  cents  per  pound.  “Mineral  oil”  is 
not  a  paint  oil,  as  it  finally  evaporates  and  leaves  the 
pigment  to  powder  off,  and  it  does  not  dry  well.  It 
is  the  base  of  nearly  all  “  substitutes  for  linseed  oil” 
products.  Unless  the  job  is  simply  temporary,  it  will 
pay  to  buy  linseed  oil.  One  coat  of  paint  made  from 
iron  oxide  and  linseed  oil,  will  last  many  years,  and 
hold  its  color  well,  better  indeed  than  anytning  else 
known.  Mix  it  quite  thin,  but  rub  in  well.  A.  A.  k. 

The  Erect  Brome  Grass. 

IT.  B.  T.,  Beverly,  IK.  Va. — I  send  a  sample  of  grass  which  I 
would  like  named.  I  have  never  noticed  auy  in  this  locality  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  scattered  on  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  I  sowed 
Virginia  Gray  winter  oats  last  fall.  It  stands  about  two  feet 
high  now,  and  is  a  rank  grower,  stooling  similar  to  rye. 

Ans. — The  grass  is  Bromus  erectus — Erect  Brome 
grass.  This  is  a  European  species  which  is  becoming 
naturalized  in  some  places,  and  is  of  more  value  for 
hay  than  many  of  the  Brome  grasses,  because  it  is  not 
so  coarse. 

Winter  Vetch  for  Green  Manure. 

S.  !>.,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y.—  Is  the  sand  or  winter  vet  ch  of  any  use  to 
plow  under  for  a  fertilizer,  and  can  it  be  used  in  a  manner  similar 
to  Crimson  clover?  What  amount  of  seed  is  needed?  Clover 
kills  here  ;  I  have  tried  it  on  all  soils,  from  light  to  heavy,  sowing 
early  in  July  in  corn,  but  not  a  live  plant  is  left  this  spring  ! 

Ans. — As  far  as  can  be  learned,  winter  vetch  has 
not  been  successfully  grown  in  the  northern  States. 
It  seems  to  require  mild  winters  with  little  snow.  In 
some  of  the  Gulf  States,  it  has  been  successfully 
grown.  Vetch  may  be  grown  after  wheat  or  rye  for 
plowing  under  in  November,  and  would,  probably, 
make  a  fair  growth  if  sown  in  corn  about  July  20,  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  bushel  per  acre.  It  will  grow 
vigorously  in  the  fall,  and  withstands  frosts  quite 
well.  At  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  it  has  been 
successfully  used  as  a  fall  crop  for  orchards. 

c.  8.  PHELPS. 

To  Start  an  Asparagus  Bed. 

F.  I).  F.,  Popejoy,  Iowa. — I  have  a  number  of  asparagus  roots 
outside  of  the  garden,  of  which  I  wish  to  make  a  permanent  bed 
in  the  garden.  How  deep  shall  I  set  them  ?  How  many  shall  I 
put  in  each  place,  and  how  should  they  be  treated  after  setting 
this  fall,  to  get  a  good  yield  ? 

Ans. — If  one  would  have  thrifty  plants,  which 
means,  large,  tender,  spring  shoots,  he  must  give  his 
plants  a  mellow  bed  and  lots  of  food.  It  is  well  to 
plant  the  sets — one  in  a  place — so  that  the  tops  shall 
be  from  four  to  six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  One  may  incorporate  as  much  or  as  little  old 
manure  with  the  soil  as  he  likes.  It  is  merely  a  matter 
of  larger  or  smaller  stalks.  If  the  soil  is  mellow  and 
rich  enough  to  give  a  good  yield  of  corn,  surface 
manuring  from  year  to  year  will  be  all  that  is  needed. 
A  dressing  of  complete  fertilizer  every  spring  (not  in 
the  fall  as  some  recommend)  will  do  good  service  to 
an  asparagus  bed.  Salt  is  recommended  by  many  ; 
but  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  the  writer  some 
20  years  ago,  convinced  him  that  it  is  of  no  service  to 
the  plants  whatever,  except  that,  in  some  soils,  it  may 
have  a  beneficial  mechanical  action.  Place  the  sets 
not  less  than  two  by  four  feet,  for  the  best  results. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  fall  setting — we  prefer  the 
spring.  If  set  in  the  fall,  we  would  mulch  after  the 
first  hard  freeze,  with  two  or  three  inches  of  old 
manure. 

Coarse  and  Fine  Bone. 

W.  C.  A.,  Torrington,  Conn. — What  is  the  value  of  ground  bone 
as  fertilizer,  when  not  ground  very  fine?  What  can  I  afford  to 
pay  for  grinding  ?  I  have  some  bones,  and  can  get  them  ground 
for  $16  per  ton.  Will  it  pay,  and  for  what  crops  ? 

Ans. — The  chemists  class  ground  bone  in  four  grades 
— “  fine  ”  represents  the  pieces  that  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  with  meshes  smaller  than  1-50  of  an  inch  ; 
“fine  medium”  is  smaller  than  1-25  of  an  inch; 
“  medium  ”  is  smaller  than  1-12,  and  “  coarse  ”  larger 
than  1-12  of  an  inch.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the 
plant  food  in  this  bone,  the  following  distinctions  are 
made  : 

VALUATION  IN  CENTS  PEtt  POUND. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid. 

Fine .  16/,  5J4 

Fine  medium .  15  4 y% 

Medium .  12  3 

Coarse .  7  ,  2 

These  figures  show,  in  a  general  way,  how  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  of  the  bone  is  increased  by  extra  fine¬ 
ness.  Coarse  bone  is  not  profitable  as  a  fertilizer, 
because  it  is  too  slowly  available.  One  trouble  with 
most  of  the  plans  for  “  reducing  ”  bones  on  the  farm, 
is  that,  while  they  are  crushed  and  softened,  they  are 
not  left  fine  enough  for  the  best  results.  The  price 
named  is  too  much  for  grinding  the  bones. 
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A  Hardy  Japan  Walnut. 

A.  A.,  Westboro,  Mass. — W.  E.  M., 
page  308,  does  not  say  which  variety  of 
the  Japan  walnut  he  has.  If  it  is  Jug- 
lans  Sieboldi,  I  think  that  the  fall  plant¬ 
ing  had  more  to  do  with  the  killing  than 
the  cold.  We  have  had  that  variety  on 
our  grounds  for  four  years,  and  have 
-  never  seen  a  bud  injured.  The  past  win¬ 
ter,  the  thermometer  registered  22  be¬ 
low  zero,  and  while  the  walnut  is  alive 
to  the  tips,  a  Japan  chestnut  beside  it 
was  killed  to  the  ground. 

Easily-Made  Pot  Cheese. 

H.  W.  H.,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. — 
Rather  than  let  R.  N.-Y.  readers  do 
without  the  best,  I  submit  an  easier  and 
quicker  way  of  making  pot  cheese,  which 
will  prove  on  trial  to  speak  ably  for 
itself.  Fill  a  kettle  with  buttermilk 
fresh  from  the  churn,  heat  slowly  on 
the  back  part  of  the  stove  till  the  curds 
separate  (at  no  time  being  boiling),  then 
cover  the  kettle  and  set  off  till  partially 
cool.  Dip  the  contents  carefully  into  a 
cheesecloth  bag,  hang  it  up,  and  let  drip 
till  dry.  To  serve,  work  salt  through, 
and  mold  with  the  hands.  This  product 
of  pure  buttermilk  is  very  rich,  and 
much  more  palatable  than  the  rubbery 
curd  article  made  of  sour  milk.  We  use 
500  pounds  or  more  of  it  every  season. 

He  Likes  Iowa. 

A.  S.,  II  am  monton,  N.  J. — In  answer 
to,  A  Chance  for  an  Argument,  page  351, 
I  would  say  that  I  am  the  man  who 
farmed  out  West,  and  came  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  seven  years  ago.  I  watch  very  close, 
and  find  that  I  cannot  raise  anything 
without  putting  a  shovelful  of  manure 
to  each  hill.  In  Iowa,  I  grew  78  bushels 
of  corn,  on  hilly  ground,  per  acre,  with¬ 
out  a  forkful  of  manure,  and  the  year 
before,  75  on  the  same  ground  ;  after 
that,  the  third  year,  I  raised  55  bushels 
of  Manshury  barley  to  the  acre.  As  to 
strawberries,  we  raised  10,000  quarts  per 
acre,  and  sold  for  8%  cents,  shipped  to 
market,  and  crates  and  baskets  returned. 
In  the  home  market,  at  first, they  brought 
from  12%  to  15  cents  per  quart.  Of 
course,  they  are  sometimes  winterkilled. 
All  in  all,  Iowa  is  the  best  State  I  ever 
was  in. 

Japan  Plums  in  the  West. 

J.  L.  N.,  Marksville,  La. — Mr.  Theo. 
Williams,  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  re¬ 
ports  them  hardy  in  Nebraska,  and 
writes  me  as  follows  :  “1  took  plums  and 
clusters  of  plums  upon  small  branches 
(one  branch  of  the  True  Sweet  Botan  10 
inches  long  with  two  short  side  branches, 
held  26  plums,  averaging  two  inches  in 
diameter),  with  a  leaf  or  two,  and  put 
them  in  glass  jars  in  a  solution  of  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  and  water.  In  this  manner,  I 
exhibited  10  varieties  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  September  15  last.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  the  horticulturists,  few  of 
them  having  seen  the  larger  Japan  plums 
grown  here.  After  the  fair,  an  Iowa  nur¬ 
sery  firm  bought  the  exhibit  to  canvass 
with,  and  they  have  since  been  on  con¬ 
tinuous  exhibition  in  towns  in  Iowa  and 
Missouri.  I  saw  them  last  at  the  winter 
fruit  show  of  the  Iowa  Horticultural 
Society  at  Council  Bluffs,  December  10. 
The  Normand  Japan  made  the  best  show¬ 
ing  of  them  all.  The  Normand  plums, 
when  I  gathered  them,  were  a  little  over 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  plum 
stem  and  leaf  were  just  as  fresh,  and 
looked  as  well  as  the  day  they  were  gath¬ 
ered.” 

Now,  doesn’t  it  look  as  though  there 
is  something  wrong  about  nurserymen 
buying  sample  fruits  to  canvass  with, 
since  it  was  a  revelation  to  them,  as  they 
never  had  seen  such  large  plums?  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  had  the 
trees  of  such  varieties,  unless  a  substitu¬ 
tion  is  made,  and  the  farmer  is  imposed 
on.  I  imported  the  Normand  Japan  in 
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1888,  from  Japan,  which  came  to  me 
without  a  label.  On  fruiting,  in  1891, 
at  the  request  of  several  of  my  friends, 
I  agreed  to  give  it  my  name.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  larger 
and  better  than  Burbank,  shaped  like 
an  apple,  and  of  fine  flavor.  The  tree  is 
of  symmetrical  growth  and  very  prolific. 
The  fruit  ripens  just  after  the  True 
Sweet  Botan. 

Budding  with  New  Varieties. 

J.  C.  S.,  Ore  Banks,  Va. — Complaints 
are  continually  made  that  this  or  that 
sort  of  tree  does  not  bear  fruit  as  it 
should,  or  is,  at  least,  expected  to  do. 
No  doubt  many  a  tree  is  condemned 
simply  because  the  owner  does  not  know 
why  it  fails  to  meet  his  expectations. 
This  failure  may  generally  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  tree  is  not  of  a  self¬ 
fertilizing  variety.  The  advice  gener¬ 
ally  given  is  to  plant  some  tree  or  trees 
of  another  variety  in  close  proximity. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  always  prac¬ 
ticable.  For  commercial  purposes,  where 
uniformity  of  product  proves  such  an 
important  factor,  it  may  be  the  only 
safe  plan  ;  but  for  home  consumption,  a 
surer,  speedier,  less  expensive  plan  is  to 
insert  a  bud  of  the  desired  variety  on 
one  of  the  central  branches  of  the  tree 
one  desires  to  make  more  fruitful.  For 
this  purpose,  my  preference  would  al¬ 
ways  be  in  favor  of  buds  taken  from 
one  of  the  lower  lateral  branches  of  a 
bearing  tree,  and  I  would  insert  the 
bud  or  buds  pretty  well  up,  so  that,  as 
the  pollen  falls  in  a  slanting  direction, 
it  may  fall  on  the  bloom  lower  down. 
Where  it  is  found  that  either  of  several 
varieties  will  answer  the  purpose,  1 
would  select  buds  from  that  which 
nearest  conforms  to  the  time  of  bloom 
and  habit  of  growth  of  the  tree  to  be 
operated  upon.  This  method  possesses 
the  advantage  that  one  is  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  fruit  on  the  tree,  at  least,  from  the 
variety  to  which  you  may  bud  it. 

Stub-End  Tree  Planting. 

H.  R.,  Fairmount,  Ky. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  March  14,  is  shown  a  full-length 
portrait  of  a  man  holding  in  one  hand  a 
rootless,  branchless  stub,  in  the  other,  a 
thrifty  young  tree,  the  design  being  to 
impress  the  idea  that  such  cutting  back 
is  the  method  to  prepare  trees  for  plant¬ 
ing.  The  photograph  proves  only  that 
a  camera  will  take  a  negative  of  what¬ 
ever  is  exposed  to  it,  and  in  this  case, 
the  negative  is  the  proper  view  to  take. 
At  Galveston,  with  a  semi-tropical  clim¬ 
ate,  92  days  of  rainfall,  a  precipitation 
of  62.56  inches  per  annum,  and  an  open 
soil  filled  with  vegetable  matter,  the 
conditions  for  plant  life  may  be  such 
that  cuttings  strike  root  readily,  and 
trees  will  grow  when  cut  back  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  would  assuredly  be  fatal  else¬ 
where.  If  this  be  so,  few  localities  have 
thus  favorable  conditions,  and  trees 
must  be  given  a  reasonable  chance  of 
life  under  ordinary  or  adverse  condi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  in  the  best.  Trees  cut 
back  as  shown,  planted  in  stiff  clay  soil 
with  no  rain  for  six  weeks  after  plant¬ 
ing,  would  no  more  grow  than  pea 
sticks.  Nature  would  not  use  time  and 
material  in  elaborating  a  system  of  roots 
for  a  young  tree,  if  they  are  not  needed, 
and  he  who  thinks  that  he  knows  better 
than  the  Creator  how  to  start  young 
trees,  will  not  make  others  believe  it. 

As  for  the  saving  of  freight  by  the 
stub-end  system  of  pruning,  one  would 
better  let  the  stubs  alone,  and  save  all 
the  freight.  There  are  5,000  nurserymen 
in  the  United  States,  some  of  whom 
represent  firms  more  than  a  century  old, 
all  of  whom  know  something  about 
trees.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
handle  hundreds  of  cords  of  useless 
rubbish  yearly,  and  fill  their  packing 
cases  with  a  makeweight,  to  unload  the 
trash  on  their  customers.  They  know 
that  trees  will  not  grow  without  a 
healthy  root  system,  and  that  the  claim 
that  all  roots  should  be  cut  off  before 
trees  are  planted,  is  an  idle  vagary.  As 
for  the  correspondent  who  planted  some 


closely-cut  plum  trees  that  unexpectedly 
lived,  that  only  shows  that  trees  will 
sometimes  bear  a  great  deal  of  neglect 
or  abuse  ;  it  does  not  prove  that  such 
treatment  is  most  congenial  to  them. 
When  one  plants  a  tree,  let  him  get  a 
well-rooted  one,  handle  carefully  and 
remember  that  Paul  may  plant  and 
A  polios  may  water,  but  God  alone  givetli 
the  increase. 

Profits  by  Advice. 

C.  A.  B.,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. — 
About  a  year  ago,  I  sent  you  some  que¬ 
ries  regarding  “  frost-proof  strawber¬ 
ries,"  and  the  best  methods  of  counter¬ 
acting  the  effects  of  frost.  The  subject 
was  fully  discussed  by  nearly  a  dozen 
experts  located  in  almost  as  many 
States.  I  was  much  interested  and 
profited  thereby  and  not  ungrateful  to 
all  concerned.  The  white  Jack  has  kindly 
kept  away  thus  far  this  spring,  and  my 
patch  is  promising  its  biggest  yield  yet 
Perhaps  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  for  I  have  given  careful  at¬ 
tention  during  the  two  years  that  I  have 
been  a  subscriber,  to  everything  relating 
to  my  berry.  I  think  that  the  space  de¬ 
voted  annually  to  the  strawberry,  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  paper  to  me,  and 
furthermore,  if  it’s  worth  a  fat  fee  to 
consult  an  expert  in  law  or  medicine, 
why  isn’t  it  worth  as  much  to  have  the 
opportunity,  during  a  whole  year,  of 
consulting  an  expert  (or  a  whole  crop  of 
experts)  in  the  science  of  agriculture? 
There  are  plenty  of  papers  with  a  “farm 
and  garden  ”  column,  full  of  quack  no¬ 
tions,  and  lots  of  big-headed  fellows  run¬ 
ning  around  who  know  a  heap  that  isn’t 
so.  I  prefer  to  know  that  I  am  headed 
the  right  way  before  experimenting. 
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Econo- 

my— just  tli iuk— every  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  contains  100  doses.  This  is  true  only  of 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 


Hood's  Pi^ls  cure  biliousness,  headache. 


BEETS  FOR  STOCK. 

Increase  the  value  of  dairy  products  by  feeding 
liberally  of  these  Indispensable  roots.  Pare  seeds  of 

MANOKijS.  (iohieu  Yellow  Mammoth,  Holden 
Tankard,  Mammoth  bong  Red.  Norbiion  Giant.  Red 
Globe,  Orange  Globe  and  --ugar  Cane 

NU'*AK». — Imperial  White  and  White  Sugar— all 
feeding  beets -20c  per  lb. 

C  \  It  ROTS. —Improved  Long  Orange.  Danvers' 
half  long.  Nichols'  half  long  Orange  all  00c.  per  lb. 

PARsVIP  Improved  Hollow  Crown,  60c.  per  lb. 

TllltN  11’.— Dreer's  Improved  Purple-top  Ruta¬ 
baga,  50c.  per  lb. 

tOKV  for  Ensilage.— -Red  Cob  and  Southern 
Horse  Tooth.  11.25  per  bu.  Sweet  Fodder,  $1.60. 

MI  LI.KTS  —Hungarian  ami  True  Southern.  Ger¬ 
man  or  Golden.  *1.25  per  bu. :  2  bu  and  more  $1  per  hu 

If  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  add  JOc.  per  lb.  Special 
prices  on  large  lota. 

HENRY  A.  DHEER.  Seedsman,  714  delnil  SI.,  Philaieliibia. 


ENORMOUS  CROPS 


From  our  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  KK&SE&,  !■  For  to.™ 

ATHENIA,  N.  J 


T  O.  KEVITT,  - 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sites,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3%,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  (iRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shocks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  W arren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


GRAPE  AND  PEACH  BASKETS, 

BERRY 
BOXES. 


Write 
for 

Catalogue 
and 

Prices  to 

W  ELLS  -  HIGMAN  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


2,000  BUSHELS 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Wholesale  or  Retail.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Germinating  Qualities  thoroughly  tested. 

H.  W.  DOTJGHTEN,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

2,500  Bushels 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

No.  1  article.  Price  low.  Sample  and  Catalogue 
free.  AKTI11JK  .1.  COLLIN'S,  Moorestown, 
Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


PDIUCnN  PI  nVCD-Tbe  largest  handler 

unimoun  ULUVbll  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Beed  In  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Beed,  etc. 


PRUUKHN  PI  nV/CD  Thomas  McKlroy,  Euro- 
ummouil  ULUVLn  poan  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building.  Harrison 
8t.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  line  grade 
Crimson  Clover  In  the  U.  8.  Prices  to  dealers  only 


Cabbage,  Celery  and  Cauliflower 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Cabbage.  POo.  per  M :  Celery.  $1  per  M.  Heavy  dis¬ 
count  on  50  M  or  more.  Place  your  orders  early,  as 
tne  demand  Is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Celery 
shipped  about  the  last  of  June. 

C  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants. 

Danish  Rail-Head  Cabbage,  and  all  standard  varie¬ 
ties,  now  ready.  Celery  Plants  ready  last  of  June. 
Please  write  for  prices  on  quantity  required.  Address 
JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.l,  Monroe 
Couuty.  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  CELERY  PLANTS 

NOW  READY. 

Choice  plants.  Varieties:  White  Plume,  Golden 
Self-Blanching,  Perfection  and  Giant  Pascal.  Care¬ 
fully  packed  In  moss  for  long  Journeys.  All  varieties 
$i.50  per  thousand;  10.000  or  more  at  $1.26  per  M.  l’cr 
100.  &0  cents.  Address  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 
Seedsman,  Decatur  Micb. 


Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  75  cents  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
WM.  S.  LAWRENCE,  Moira,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  notatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  400  bushels  per  acre  of  largo,  smooth 
and  good  II a vo red  potatoes.  It  Is  therefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  In  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  bush., oOc. ;  bbl.,$1.60.  Mt  Carbon,  per 
busb.Sl;  bbl  ,  $2.50;  10  bid..  $2.  Rutland  Rose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bush.,  $1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Early  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  beads  are  from  10  to  18 
inches  long,  with  three  oats  In  a  chair,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr  1!  Truax,  of  Chlttenango  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  bushels 
ol  seed.  Price,  $1  per  bush.,  60  busU.,8;jc.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Peruvian  Cuano, 

Containing  10  per  cent  of  Ammonia  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


Peruvian  Cuano. 
Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 


Prices  on  Application  BAUGH  <fe  SONS  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  $10 


worth  of  Fresh-Dug  Dansville  Trees  (at  our  lowest  prices) 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  short  article  on  the  advantages  of 
Fall  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees.  Let  us  hear  from  you  before 
to  try  it.  We  want  your  experience,  not  a  scientific  “rigamarole  ” — just 
Will  ship  trees  this  fall,  and  guarantee  them  to  grow.  Every  Rural 


July  1.  Don’t  be  afraid 
common  sense— that's  all 

'“Sr ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers  Nurseries,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PER0R 

Largest  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACH. 


Ripening  with  Amsdea. 

dol'd  plates  of  8  new  fruit*  and  on* 
_  Emperor  Peach  June  bud,  postpaid. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Send  10c.  for  oataloi 
wonderful  Mercer 


berry  and  receive 


lU  M  PH 

jfhe  only  Yellow 


only 

Freestone  PfcjA(£IS 


1896 
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The  Sagh  alins. — We  wish  that  our 
friends  would  join  us  in  calling  Sacaline 
“Saghalin.”  The  latter  is,  evidently, 
the  proper  name  if  we  consider  the 
name  of  the  island  for  which  it  was 
named.  And  would  not  Saghalin  he 
a  suitable  word  for  the  other  Knotweeds, 
Polygonum  cuspidatum  and  P.  amplexi- 
caule  ?  Now  we  may  give  our  second 
year’s  experience  with  the  shrubby  per¬ 
ennial  Knot  grasses,  as  some  botanists 
call  them.  It  must,  in  justice,  be  said, 
as  we  now  judge,  that  the  claims  made 
by  those  who  had  a  hand  in  advocating 
Saghalin  as  a  valuable  plant  for  farm 
animals,  were  not  without  a  reasonable 
basis  of  truth.  It  (or  any  of  them,  as  we 
have  shown)  will  grow  anywhere — in 
low  lands  or  high  lands,  in  the  lissures 
of  rocks,  in  poor  soil,  in  almost  any  soil. 
Once  jilanted,  it  will  look  out  for  itself. 
We  need  but  a  single  plant  to  start  with. 
Its  propagation  is  of  the  easiest,  and 
without  artificial  propagation,  it  will 
rapidly  spread  and  take  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land.  Within  a  week  or 
so,  we  have  again  handed  the  leaves  and 
stalks  to  horses  and  cattle.  They  seem 
to  relish  the  three  kinds  alike  as  nearly 
as  we  have  found  out,  though  some  ani¬ 
mals  reject  it  when  it  is  first  offered.  It 
has  been  our  way  to  hand  a  few  leaves 
and  stems  to  the  horses  of  friends  that 
visit  the  Rural  Grounds.  Only  one  horse 
has  refused  to  eat  them.  P.  amplexi- 
caule,  because  of  its  succulent,  solid 
stems,  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  trial. 
That  it  was,  at  the  time  these  notes  were 
taken,  far  behind  the  others  in  height 
and  size  of  leaves,  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  little  patch  grows  under  a 
pear  tree  and  is  surrounded  by  many 
herbaceous  plants,  notably  the  rank¬ 
growing  pceonies.  The'  following  notes 
were  taken  May  25  : 

Polygonum  cuspidatum,  which,  as  has 
been  said  several  times,  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  for  over  20  years  under  the  shade  of 
trees  and  encompassed  by  shrubs  and 
grass,  forms  a  clump  three  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  the  stalks  averaged  seven  feet 
high.  The  largest  leaves  were  5 % 
inches  long,  broadly  ovate,  acuminate, 
with  heart-shaped  bases.  The  petioles 
or  leaf  stems  were  half  an  inch  long  ; 
the  internodes,  that  is,  the  stems  be¬ 
tween  the  joints,  are  about  six  inches 
near  the  ground,  growing  shorter  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  the  color  of  the  stems 
and  leaves  is  light  green.  The  lower 
joints,  at  this  time,  contain  about  a 
tablespoon ful  of  water.  Our  readers 
may  remember  that  last  year  we  boiled 
a  quantity  of  this  sap-water  until  it  was 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  molasses, 
the  fiavor  of  which  was  rather  sour  than 
sweet.  As  nearly  as  we  can  judge, 
horses  relish  it  as  well  as  Saghalin. 

Last  spring,  we  planted  two  plants  of 
Saghalin  ;  one  from  a  reader  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  whose  name  we  have  forgotten  ; 
the  other  from  Mr.  A.  Blanc  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who,  more  than  any  other  person, 
has  been  instrumental  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  plant.  The  first  plant  has 
eight  stems,  averaging  about  five  feet 
high.  The  largest  leaves  are  12  inches 
long,  broadly  ovate,  and  less  acuminate 
than  those  of  Cuspidatum.  The  leaf 
stems  are  about  two  inches  long,  of  light 
green  color,  the  mid-rib  being  pink  or 
pinkish.  The  nodes  or  joints  are  about 
three  to  four  inches  apart.  The  stems 
are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  Cus¬ 
pidatum,  viz.,  about  one  inch  in  diameter 
near  the  ground.  Both  plants  send  out 
laterals  from  the  axils  of  every  leaf,  like 
grape  vines.  The  stems  are  hollow,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  joints,  like  those  of  Cuspi¬ 
datum  ;  but  they  do  not  contain  any 
water.  The  walls  of  the  stems  are,  even 
now,  somewhat  hard  and  woody. 

The  plant  from  Mr.  Blanc  has  13  stems' 
about  six  feet  high.  The  leaves  are- 
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about  the  same  shape,  not  quite  so  large; 
the  petioles  and  mid-ribs  are  purple.  The 
plants  are  upright  growers,  and  at  this 
time,  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter. 

Polygonum  amplexicaule  is  growing 
nearly  under  a  pear  tree,  and  surrounded 
by  paaonies.  The  stems  are,  at  this  time, 
May  25,  but  18  inches  high.  The  joints 
are  much  closer  together,  and  the  stems 
are  sxicculent  and  solid.  The  leaves  are 
narrower  and  more  tapering ;  at  the 
base  of  every  petiole,  there  is  a  papery 
sheath.  Horses  seem  to  relish  this  as 
well  as  Saghalin.  This  P.  amplexicaule 
seems  to  spread  as  much  as  either  of  the 
others,  and  if  it  were  growing  under 
equally  favorable  conditions,  though  it 
would  never  grow  so  tall,  might  give  an 
equal  amount  of  forage.  This,  because 
of  the  closer  joints  and  succulent  stems, 
might  prove  to  be  more  valuable . 

Fkw  trees  are  more  desirable  for  the 
lawn  than  the  Yellow  Wood — Cladrastis 
tinctoria — or  Virgilia  lutea.  Judging 
from  our  own  specimen — we  have  but 
one — it  does  not  bloom  every  year.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  think  that  our  tree  has 
bloomed  oftener  than  once  in  three 
years  ;  but  when  it  does  bloom,  it  is  a 
strikingly  beautiful  sight.  It  began 
blooming  May  19,  and  it  is  now,  May  26, 
in  its  fullest  bloom.  The  racemes  will 
average  nearly  nine  inches,  each  one 
bearing  about  50  white  flowers,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  borne  by  the 
sweet  pea  or  wistaria,  having  the  odor 
of  the  wistaria . 

Clotiiii.dk  Soupert  is,  by  far,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  of  the  Fairy  (Polyan- 
tha)  roses.  We  have  about  15  bushes  ; 
the  first  came  from  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of 
Chicago,  and  the  others  from  the  Storrs 
&  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  0. ,  and  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  They 
all  seem  equally  vigorous  and  hardy, 
not  one  having  sustained  any  injury  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  trying  winter.  We  call  it 
the  queen  of  the  Fairies.  It  blooms  in 
late  May,  among  the  earliest,  and  the 
little  bushes  bear  more  flowers,  if  size 
of  bush  be  considered,  than  any  other  rose 
whatever . 

Fob  once,  the  nurserymen  and  florists 
did  not  overpraise  a  novelty,  the  novelty 
being  the  Crimson  Rambler.  Of  six 
plants  which  we  received  last  spring, 
not  one  was  harmed  during  the  winter. 
The  shoots  are  wonderfully  vigorous  and 
stout,  and  the  plants  are  now  in  bud,  to 
bloom  a  week  later.  The  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  has  come  to  stay — there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it . 

Again,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  Rosa 
Wichuraiana  has  passed  the  winter  in 
safety.  One  of  our  plants  was  set  within 
a  foot  or  so  of  our  little  lake,  and  less 
than  a  foot  above  it.  Not  a  bud  has 
been  harmed . . . 

Bean  Supports. — An  excellent  way  of 
supporting  pole  beans  is  described  by 
Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy  in  Garden  and  Forest. 
The  tall-growing  varieties  need  some 
support,  and  he  has  found  that  they 
“  take  to”  an  inclined  much  better  than 
to* a  vertical  pole,  hence  his  plan  is  as 
follows  :  He  plants  the  seed  in  hills  20  to 
30  inches  apart,  in  rows  running  north 
and  south,  and  drives  a  six  to  eight-foot 
pole  slanting  at  an  angle  of  about  23 
degrees  to  the  north  ;  on  the  south  side 
of  each  hill  he  saws  off'  the  tops  to  a 
line,  and  connects  them  with  cords. 
The  plants  will  climb  these  poles  much 
better  than  if  vertical,  and  the  pods 
hanging  free,  are  more  easily  gathered, 
while  the  vines  festooned  over  the  cords 
at  the  top  are  very  beautiful . 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  buhal  New-Yorker. 


a  MODEL  TESTIMONIAL 

It  comes  to  us  this  18th  day  of  May.  1896,  from  one 
■of  the  most  prosperous  railways,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern.  They  have  hundreds  of  miles  in 
use,  but  spend  no  time  in  praising  it.  Simply  order 
75  3*6  miles  shipped  at  once,  to  nine  points  in  four 
states. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Next! 
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Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
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BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 
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ULSTER 

UNION 


■  Cincinnati. 


Now  York. 


IT  IS  JUST  AS  EASY,  and  a  heap  more 
sensible,  to  use  a  little  care  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  materials  when  having-  paint¬ 
ing  done  and  secure  the  best  result  as  it  is 
to  take  chances  and  use  m'xtures  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
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■  Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
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Louisville. 


examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  desired  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands 
of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


lY  GRAPES  and  POTATOES 

_  With  our  improved  machines.  Our  Now  Victor  Horso-powor  Mnchino  is  titted 

Tor  three  or  live  rows.  Our  Bed  Jacket  Wheelbarrow  sprays  two  rows  We  also  make  the 
Garfield  Knapsack  and  Little  Gem.  Perfect  agitation  and  perfect  sate  faction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  FIELD  POIMIK  PUUI1*  CO.,  f.T  Market  St.,  LOCiO’OltT.  N.  Y. 


v*.  Leggetts 

Champs 

I  DOWOER 

GUN. 


Adjusted  to  dus 
two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  time,  wide 
or  narrow  planting, 
as  fast  as  a  man 
walks. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each 
machine. 

It  will  pay  any 
farmer  having  one 
acre  of  potatoes  or 
tomatoes  In  one 
season's  use. 
Twonty-four-page  circular  free. 
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ROWS  Cf  POTATOES  J 
WITHOUT  I 
WATCH  \ 
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Do  Not  Build 

A  FENCE  with  wooden 
posts.  They  will  rot  down 
in  a  few  years.  Buy  the 
ANCHOR  POSTS,  as  they 
are  made  of  Steel,  and  can  be 
used  with  any  kind  of  wire  or 
wire-netting  on  the  market. 

Write  for  Circular. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

18  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


Use  LEGGETT'S  FTJNGIROID,  a  dry  powder.  Pre¬ 
vents  blight.  In  one-pound  boxes.  Directions  on 
each  package.  Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother's  Pure 
Paris-green. 

LEGGETT  &  BKO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Electric  insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Eullv  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  $1.26  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

CIIA8.  H.  CHI  LOS  &  CO.,  Dtica,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS! 


from  the  Pests  BY  BUYING \ 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER.; 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel,  i 
Estiecially  adapted  for  spraying] 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 
Throws  n  constant  stream. 

THE  BEST  pay  THE  BESJi 

Our  book  on  SrRAYERSwill  Rive] 
you  valuable  information;  it  is! 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT. 

N.  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO.  | 


PLEASE 

ask  your 


Dealer 

for 


FORCE,  LIFT, 
TANK  &  SPRAY 

PUMPS 

liny  Carriers.  Forks, 

Ac.  The  Largest  Pump 
and  Hay  Tool  Works  in 
tho  U.  8.  Catalog  free. 
F.  F..  It  Y KltS  &  IlltO., 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


FOSTITE""  MILDEW 


on  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Potatoes,  Boses,  etc.  For 
circulars  address 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN.  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


this  LAWN  FENCE 


Has  Steel  Pickets  and  is  cheaper,  stronger  and 
handsomer  than  either  wood  or  iron.  It  protects 
and  beautifies  the  lawn  wit  hout  obscuring  it.  Just 
t lie  thing  for  Cardens,  Parks,  Cemeteries. 
Churches  and  Schools.  You  will  surely  want 
to  know  more  about  it.  Better  wr' 

&  prices.  HARTMAN 


MFG. 


217  Broadway 


New  York. 


write  for  catalogue 
CO.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

1316  Manhattan  Bldg., ; 
Chicago. 

t„o>iw 


WOVEN 

Over  50Style9 

WIRE  FENCE 

Bostoncarth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong.  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight,  you  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

V\  1  1  DLL ffl A n  Dnl/Oa, 

Ridgeville,  -  Indiana. 

Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  26  : 
to  58  inches  high. 

If  interested,  drop  us  a  caid,  and  we  will  * 
mail  Illustrated  catalogue. 


KEYS  TONE  W0  VEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  • 

19  Bush  St.,  Peoria.  III. 


$5  to  00.00 

For  machines  to  weave  your  fence  at  18  to  25  cents 
per  rod;  strongest  indorsements;  send  for  Illustrated 
paniphletgivlng  valuable  information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fences  and 
machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

0  Main  Street.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


w!!L  Picket  Lawn  Fence 


Steel  Posts,  Steel  Balls  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  21  to  58  In.  high;  Poultry.  Garden  and  Babbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St..  DeKalb,  III. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Ball  Fence. 

Also  manufacturer*  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Kuglneii,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps* 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mower*.  Head 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price*  to 

MAST.  FOOS  A  CO.  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10 Yt  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
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On  the  next  page,  will  be  found  a  review  of  some  of 
the  wire  pulling  that  led  up  to  the  nomination  of  the 
New  York  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  There  is  a 
nice  condition  of  affairs  !  If  this  article  does  injustice 
to  any  of  the  parties  named  in  it,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  state  their  side  of  the  case. 

© 

The  latest  advertisement  is  “a  stick  of  fertilizer” 
for  use  in  irrigation.  A  stick  of  compressed  chemicals 
about  the  size  of  a  corn  cob,  is  attached  to  the  nozzle 
of  a  hose,  so  that  it  dissolves  in  the  water  as  it  passes 
through.  Of  course  this  is  suitable  only  for  small 
gardens  or  lawns,  or  for  greenhouse  work  ;  yet  it  is  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  progress  of  chemical 
manuring. 

® 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  the  last  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  report,  adds  considerable  weight  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  many  soils  need  regular  applications  of 
lime.  Some  soils  are  naturally  deficient  in  lime,  and 
others  become  “  sour  ”  from  various  causes.  In  all 
such  cases,  lime  will  help,  not  so  much  as  direct  plant 
food,  but  because  of  its  action  upon  the  soil.  A  farmer 
may  use  it  for  much  the  same  reason  that  he  salts  the 
sheep  at  pasture.  lie  does  not  expect  the  sheep  to 
fatten  on  the  salt ;  yet  he  Knows  that  it  will  enable 
them  to  obtain  more  benefit  from  the  pasture. 

© 

In  1892,  Prof.  Hailey,  of  Cornell,  planted  16  varie¬ 
ties  of  southern  cow  peas  to  determine  their  value  as 
a  catch  crop  in  northern  orchards.  The  Black  and 
Whippoorwill  varieties  seemed  best  adapted  to  the 
latitude  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Black,  even  when 
sown  as  late  as  July  17,  on  rich  soil,  made  a  heavy 
growth,  covering  the  ground.  It  is  evident  that  these 
peas  will  make  a  fair  growth  on  soil  that  is  too  poor 
to  grow  clover.  The  vines  compare  favorably  with 
clover  in  chemical  analysis  ;  yet  Prof.  Bailey  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  trial,  that  the  cow  pea  could  hardly 
be  recommended  as  an  orchard  cover  so  far  north, 
since  the  vines  afford  so  little  protection  to  the  soil 
after  the  leaves  fall  off.  Of  course,  this  objection 
would  not  hold  where  the  vines  are  grown  as  a  green 
manure,  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  fall,  or  as  a  pasture 
for  hogs.  The  fact  that  the  cow  peas  will  grow  far 
North,  is  encouraging  to  those  who  desire  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  this  plant.  The  R.  N.-Y.  grew  cow  peas 
15  years  ago,  on  Long  Island.  Next  week,  we  shall 
give  the  substance  of  its  experiments. 

© 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  May  30,  referred  to  the  analyzing 
of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  butter  under  direction 
of  the  British  Board  of  Agricultuie,  of  which  all 
those  from  the  United  States  and  some  other  countries, 
were  pronounced  pure,  and  those  from  a  number  of 
other  countries,  including  Holland  and  Denmark, 
were  pronounced  more  or  less  adulterated.  It  is  now 
claimed  that  the  English  chemists  were  mistaken  so 
far  as  they  had  to  deal  with  the  Dutch  butter.  The 
authorities  of  Holland,  according  to  a  contributor  in 
the  New  York  Produce  Review,  claim  that  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  notably  the  closing 
months  of  the  year,  it  is  impossible,  in  Holland,  to 
produce  butter  of  a  high  standard,  local  conditions 
causing  those  fats  peculiar  to  butter  to  show  less, 
thus  giving  resemblance  to  foreign  fats.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  these  months  that  the  larger  number  of  adultera¬ 
tions  were  found.  Still,  in  the  butter  from  Norway 
and  Sweden,  very  few  adulterations  were  discovered. 
The  writer  referred  to  claims  that  such  adulterations 
would  be  simply  impossible  in  Denmark,  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  complete  control  of  all  manufacturing 
of  both  butter  and  oleomargarine.  Also,  that  the  but¬ 


ter  from  cows  long  in  milk  is  not  of  so  fine  a  quality, 
and  that  such  cows  predominate  in  Denmark  in  the 
fall,  more  than  in  any  other  country.  So  there  you 
have  it  !  Are  these  analyses  conclusive,  or  are  they 
not?  Are  peculiar  properties  present  or  lacking  in 
butter,  which  the  chemists  cannot  distinguish  ?  In 
short,  what  is  the  peculiar  element  that  makes 
butter  “good”? 

© 

We  find  that  a  good  many  poultrymen  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  dried  blood  as  a  substitute  for  cut  bone 
or  meat  in  compounding  a  poultry  ration.  At  Ellers- 
lie  Farm,  this  blood  has  been  used  for  laying  hens 
and  for  broilers,  and  the  results  have  been  very  satis¬ 
factory.  One  great  advantage  is  that  the  dried  blood 
is  uniform  in  composition.  It  does  not  vary  as  do 
many  of  the  samples  of  the  dried  and  ground  meat, 
and  the  per  cent  of  muscle-makers  is  very  high.  It 
was  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  dried  blood  would 
not  be  a  safe  food  for  animals,  as  it  might  convey  the 
germs  of  disease,  or  contain  injurious  substances. 
That  is  a  mistake,  for  the  blood  is  cooked  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  high  enough  to  destroy  disease  germs,  and  is 
simply  dried  and  ground  without  mixing  with  chemi¬ 
cals.  We  are  informed  that  dried  blood  is  fed  to  the 
best  horses  in  the  German  army,  the  principle  effects 
noticed  being  an  increase  in  spirit,  and  a  glossy,  shin¬ 
ing  coat.  It  seems  probable  that,  within  a  few  years, 
the  feeding  of  dried  blood  and  tankage  to  hogs  will 
become  common  in  the  West.  These  products  will  go 
well  with  corn  to  form  a  “balanced  ration,”  and  we 
believe  that  many  feeders  will  find  it  very  profitable 
to  use  them. 

O 

There  is  another  good  argument  in  favor  of  high- 
class  stock  in  that  article  on  the  first  page.  Here  is  a 
man  who  wants  to  keep  only  the  stock  that  he  can  care 
for  himself.  In  order  to  make  that  system  a  success, 
every  animal  must  be  a  good  one.  If  a  man  plan  to 
sell  two  tons  of  butter  in  a  year,  it  will  make  a  great 
difference  whether  there  are  12  or  25  cows  to  make  it 
for  him.  With  12  cows,  he  might  do  the  work  in  his 
own  family  ;  with  25  cows,  he  must  hire  help  and  give 
extra  feed.  Twenty-five  cows  mean  100  feet  and  legs, 
while  12  animals  require  only  48.  To  produce  the 
butter  with  the  poorer  cows,  requires  twice  the  mus¬ 
cular  energy,  and  twice  the  money  spent  for  a  mere 
“  maintenance  ration  ”  or  the  food  required  simply  to 
keep  the  animal  alive.  Manufacturing  has  become 
profitable  in  proportion  as  machines  have  been  in¬ 
vented  which  enable  one  man  to  turn  out  an  increased 
amount  of  finished  goods,  and  thus  save  the  wages 
formerly  paid  for  hand  labor.  In  like  manner,  live¬ 
stock  farming  is  prosperous  in  proportion  as  the 
farmer  is  able  to  increase  the  product  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  animal,  and  thus  save  the  labor  required  to 
care  for  the  surplus  animal,  and  the  food  required  to 
feed  it.  Of  course  we  are  speaking  now  only  of  the 
one  side  of  production,  and  not  of  the  troubles  that 
are  found  when  the  producer  attempts  to  sell  his 
product. 

Q 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  a  paper  printed  in 
Massachusetts  and  “  published  ”  in  a  dozen  or  more 
places.  Its  editor  seems  to  feel  that  the  fact  that  his 
compare  hires  office  rooms  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  qualifies  him  to  lay  down  the  law  to  farmers 
everywhere.  Here  is  a  sample  of  his  wisdom  regard¬ 
ing  the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture: 

Much  indignation  is  expressed  by  many  fanners,  and  especially 
by  Patrons,  at  the  denunciation  of  Gov.  Morton  for  appointing  as 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Charles  A.  Wieting,  of  Cobleskill, 
Schoharie  County,  expressed  by  the  Country  Gentleman  and 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Not  content  with  stating  that  Mr.  Wieting 
had  no  support  from  the  farmers,  and  that  his  appointment  was 
a  pure'y  political  one,  these  papers  attack  his  fitness  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  They  condemn  him  before  he  has  had  a  chance  to  sho  w  what 
he  can  do.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Wieting  was  the  Grange  candidate, 
and  this  organization  is  now  strong  enough  to  make  or  break  any 
candidate  for  positions  pertaining  to  agriculture.  The  Grange 
will  also  be  prompt  to  criticise  and  correct  the  new  Commissioner 
if  he  make  mistakes  or  prove  incompetent.  In  their  desire  to 
serve  the  kid-gloved  farmers,  the  papers  referred  to  have  long 
ignored  the  Grange  and  other  organizations  that  are  striving  to 
help  the  great  body  of  practical  working  farmers.  American 
Agriculturist  cannot,  however,  devote  its  space  to  printing  the 
letters  it  has  received  condemning  the  policy  of  these  papers. 

One  answer  to  the  American  Agriculturist  and  the 
“  many  farmers,”  will  be  found  on  our  next  page.  If 
this  does  not  cover  the  political  side  of  the  ease,  we 
can,  doubtless,  furnish  a  stronger  dose.  As  to  the 
question  of  Mr.  Wieting's  fitness  for  the  position,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  purposely  refrained  from  printing  the 
facts  about  that  side  of  the  case.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  hamper  his  work,  or  to  place  obstacles  in  his  way. 
He  has  a  chance  such  as  is  given  to  few  men,  to  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  show  the  public  what  he  is  made  of. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  charged  that  his  appointment  was 
the  result  of  a  mere  political  deal,  and  that  the  real 
interests  of  the  New  York  State  farmers  were  never 
seriously  considered  in  making  it.  The  Agriculturist 
puts  the  members  of  the  Grange  in  a  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  position,  unless  it  can  disprove  the  facts  stated 


on  the  next  page  ;  because  it  is  clear  that  most  of 
those  who  “  demanded  ”  Mr.  Wieting,  were  duped  by 
a  few  clever  politicians.  Until  he  can  disprove  these 
facts,  the  public  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
editor  of  the  Agriculturist  either  doesn’t  know  what 
he  is  talking  about,  or  else  he  was  a  partner  in  this 
political  deal ! 

© 

The  National  Provisioner  of  this  city,  is  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  bogus  butter.  In  order  to  make  a  point 
against  the  laws  restricting  the  sale  of  “  oleo,”  it 
attempts  this  comparison  : 

California  wine  growers  claim  to  produce  a  wine  equal  to  the 
imported  article  ;  such  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  ;  but  how 
would  it  be  if  we  insisted  that  California  wines  shall  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  coloring  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  exclude  any  possibility 
of  selling  same  for  Bordeaux,  or  sherry,  or  port  wine,  or  as  Ilock- 
heimer,  Tokay  or  under  any  other  name  but  that  which  would 
make  it  known  as  California  wine  !  We  could  also  demand  that 
California  wines  pay  a  special  tax  of  10  cents  per  gallon,  and  that 
California  wines  shall  not  be  sold  in  stores  where  imported  wines 
are  sold  ;  further,  that  in  every  bar-room  or  restaurant  or  board¬ 
ing-house  into  which  California  wine  finds  its  way,  this  fact  shall 
be  made  known  by  displaying  prominent  signs  to  that  effect. 
Now  what  nonsense  that  is  !  It  is  not  a  parallel  case 
at  all,  unless  the  California  wines  are  adulterated. 
If  the  Californians  mixed  a  lot  of  cheap  fruit  acids 
together,  and  called  it  “  wine,”  the  product  would 
represent  to  pure  wine,  just  what  “oleo”  does  to  pure 
butter.  Pure  grape  juice  is  another  thing.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  its  quality  depend  upon  different  climates 
and  methods  of  culture,  and  different  methods  of 
handling.  The  same  is  true  of  butter,  for  some  sweet, 
mountain  grasses  will  make  a  finer  flavor  than  the 
coarser  herbage  of  low  countries,  while  it  is  evident 
that  a  skilled  buttermaker  can  produce  better  butter 
from  a  given  lot  of  cream  than  an  apprentice  can. 
There  are  laws  now  to  prevent  a  buttermaker  or  a 
winemaker  from  using  another’s  trade  mark  to  deceive 
the  people.  All  admit  the  justice  of  such  laws,  and 
it  is  equally  just  to  prevent  a  dealer  who  attempts  to 
palm  off  cheap  fats  or  cheap  acids  for  the  real  articles. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

I’m  glad  ye  got  back,  Mary— yes,  I  done  the  best  I  could 

To  keep  things  runnin’  smooth  while  you  was  gone  ; 

But  there  aint  no  gettin’  ’round  it — run  as  easy  as  I  could, 

This  home,  when  you  aint  in  it,  is  forlorn. 

It’s  awful  good  to  see  ye — settin’  over  in  yer  place 

With  baby — yes,  I’m  awful  glad  you’ve  come, 

It’s  mighty  good  to  read  it,  shinin’  right  out  of  yer  face, 

“  The  best  part  of  a  visit’s  gettin'  home  /” 

The  days  wentsorter  draggin’— sorter  creepin’,  crawlin’  through. 

The  evenins’  was  so  lonesome,  I  can  say, 

To  set  here  jest  a  thinkin’,  an’  a  wearyin’  fer  you, 

An’  countin’  up  yer  cornin’  day  by  day. 

But  now  the  visit’s  over,  an’  we  got  ye  home  at  last, 

Ye  look  more  like  a  sweetheart  than  a  wife  ; 

An’  baby’s  growed  so  cunnin’,  an’  he’s  put  on  flesh  so  fast  ! 

I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  ! 

Off  with  the  bull’s  horns. 

Don’t  drink  to  stifle  think. 

Wanted  :  Uniform  caustic  potash — page  411. 

The  only  thing  that  can  afford  to  wait  is  right  ! 

Read  Mr.  Woodward’s  Crimson  clover  report — page  400. 

A  robin  will  spoil  more  strawberries  than  any  12-year-old  boy. 

What  stock  would  you  keep  if  you  undertook  to  farm  without 
the  hired  man  ? 

Buy  an  ice  cream  freezer  for  your  wife,  and  then  sit  down  and 
turn  it  for  her. 

Once  more  we  say,  Put  vaseline  in  your  nose  when  working  or 
riding  in  the  dust. 

A  tight  collar  will  give  a  horse  an  attack  of  “  blind  staggers.” 
Keep  your  own  collar  loose. 

This  year  makes  the  third  dry  May  some  meadows  have  experi¬ 
enced.  This  one  has  about  made  an  end  of  them. 

Don’t  attempt  to  tell  an  amateur  that  spraying  is  a  clean  job. 
It  is  dirty  business  at  best— worse  than  whitewashing. 

Sound  money,  sound  men,  and  sound  morals.  By  “sound” 
men,  we  don’t  mean  the  kind  that  make  the  most  noise. 

It  is  said  that  certain  epicures  abroad  consider  the  big  combs 
of  poultry  dainty  and  nourishing  food.  “  Every  man  to  his 
taste  !” 

A  farmer  who  once  uses  the  Thoroughbred  flint  corn  for  ensi¬ 
lage,  generally  sticks  to  this  variety.  It  is  “  all  leaves  and  ears 
and  no  butt,”  as  one  said  recently. 

Encouraging  !  The  fact  that  breeders  are  overhauling  the 
scale  of  points  of  the  various  breeds,  and  giving  more  attention 
to  the  parts  that  denote  vigor  and  strength. 

Many  sheep  men  have  lost  the  clover  hay  crop.  Clover  is  the 
best  sheep  fodder.  What  comes  nearest  to  being  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  it?  Wanted — something  to  sow  now ! 

When  a  man  stands  up  for  an  old-time  principle,  it  is  a  popular 
thing  to  say  that  he  is  too  “  narrow.”  Very  well— which  is  more 
likely  to  go  wrong,  the  man  who  is  too  narrow,  or  the  one  who  is 
too  “  broad  ”  ? 

We  find  more  and  more  New  England  farmers  who  are  feeding 
grain  hay— rye  and  oats  cut  in  the  milk,  and  cured  like  grass. 
There  is  about  as  much  butter  in  a  ton  of  well-cured  oats  as  there 
is  in  a  ton  of  Timothy  hay,  and  many  more  tons  to  the  acre. 

If  thou  the  woodchuck’s  life  would  surely  win,  mark  well  his 
hole  and  see  him  enter  in  ;  wrap  ’round  a  stone  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool,  and  with  bisulphide  carbon  fill  it  full.  Then  down  the 
entrance  let  the  whole  thing  roll.  That  “chuck”  no  more  will 
chuckle  iu  his  bole. 

A“Maud  Muller  Matinee”  is  the  latest  game  for  society  women. 
A  company  of  them  go  into  a  hay  field,  and  see  which  one  can 
rake  up  the  largest  pile.  The  winner  is  crowned  “Queen  of  the 
Hay  !”  While  these  “  butterflies”  are  thus  disporting,  hundreds 
of  genuine  farm  women  will  be  at  work  in  the  hay  field  driving 
the  rake  or  even  the  mower. 
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HOW  » AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSIONERS” 

ARE  MADE. 

DOWN  IN  THE  DREGS  OF  POLITICS1. 

I  have  long  been  a  reader  and  admirer  of  The  R. 
N.- Y. ,  fully  believe  that  its  “  editorial  declarations  *  *  * 
are  *  *  *  invariably  *  *  *  based  upon  truth  and  dic¬ 
tated  by  a,  spirit  of  fairness,”  and  I  can’t  see  such  a 
criticism  as  that  of  Mr.  John  T.  Roberts,  on  page  357, 
of  May  23,  pass  unnoticed.  His  suggestion  “  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  relating  to  the  new  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  must  have  been  uninformed  of  cer¬ 
tain  facts  preliminary  to  the  appointment,”  shows 
conclusively  that  he  himself  does  “  not  know  much  ” 
(anything)  “regarding  the  appointment  itself”.  I  have, 
doubtless,  been  a  member  of  the  Grange  much  longer 
than  Mr.  Roberts,  as,  when  I  joined  it,  there  were 
not  300  members  in  the  State.  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  organization  and  the  work  it  is  doing, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  cloud  put  upon  its  good 
name.  For  that  reason,  I  wish  to  State  some  facts 
regarding  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wieting  as  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  show  how  the  Grange  became  involved 
in  the  matter. 

Away  back  in  the  fall  of  1894,  Mr.  D.  F.  Wilber,  of 
Oneonta,  was  urged  to  become  a  Republican  candidate 
for  Member  of  Congress  in  the  strongly  Democratic 
district  including  Schoharie  County.  As  an  induce¬ 
ment,  Tom  Platt,  as  the  boss,  promised  that,  if  he 
would  do  so,  and  put  enough  money  into  the  canvass 
to  be  elected,  he  might,  in  case  Gov.  Morton  was 
elected,  name  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
this  State.  Wieting’s  name  was  not  mentioned ;  neither 
was  a  word  said  about  the  Grange.  Wilber  had,  m 
Cobleskill,  a  warm  Democratic  friend,  who  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  wire  puller,  and  who  was  also  a  friend  of 
Wieting,  a  wire-pulling  Republican  of  the  same  town. 
In  consideration  of  this  Democrat  turning  in  and  help¬ 
ing  to  carry  the  district  for  Wilber,  the  scheme  was 
concocted  of  naming  Wieting  for  Commissioner,  that 
he  might  give  a  good  place  to  the  renegade  Democrat. 

At  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  in  September,  1894, 
Wilber,  Wieting  and  this  Democrat  called  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Grange  and  farmers’  institute 
workers  into  consultation,  and  parceled  out  the  best 
places  in  the  Department,  provided  Morton  should  be 
elected  and  certain  things  could  be  brought  about. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  done,  was  that  F.  E.  Dawley 
of  Fayetteville,  then  Secretary  of  the  Central  New 
York  Grange,  should  secure  the  indorsement  of  as 
many  Granges  as  possible,  for  Wieting.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  to  many,  if  not  all,  the  Granges  of  the  State, 
a  shrewdly  worded  letter,  by  means  of  which,  many 
members,  who  happened  to  know  something  of 
Dawley,  but  nothing  whatever  of  Wieting,  were  mis¬ 
led  as  to  his  qualifications,  and  did  indorse  him  by 
resolution  or  letter.  Mr.  Roberts  is  not  well  posted, 
or  else  he  intended  to  mislead,  for  the  fact  is  that 
very  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  posted  members  of 
the  Grange,  including  many  of  the  officers  and  ex¬ 
officers  of  the  State  Grange,  after  meeting  Wieting 
and  seeing  his  utter  lack  of  the  qualifications  fitting 
a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  withdrew  their 
indorsement  and  some  of  the  more  conscientious,  like 
the  ex-chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  wrote 
personal  letters  to  the  Governor  protesting  against 
his  appointment  as  eminently  unfit  to  be  made. 

His  insinuation  that  several  other  candidates,  know¬ 
ing  that  Gov.  Morton  had  made  a  pledge  that  the 
Commissioner  should  be  a  member  of  the  Grange 
(which  I  don’t  believe),  had  “obtained  election  to  the 
order,”  is  a  gross  slander  upon  Mr.  Wyekoff  and  Mr. 
Brundage,  who  had  been  members  much  longer  than 
Mr.  Wieting,  and  either  of  whom  would  have  made 
a  better  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Roberts's  statement,  “I  fail  to  see  the  justice  of 
an  accusation  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Wieting’s  appoint¬ 
ment  was  dictated  by  politicians,”  simply  shows  to 
one  who  knows  the  facts,  that  he  doesn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  matter.  The  facts  are  that  only  a 
few  days  before  the  nomination  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  Gov.  Morton  assured  some  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  this  State,  and  members  of  the  Grange, 
also,  that  he  would  not  appoint  Mr.  Wieting.  That 
the  name  sent  in  should  be  of  a  well-known,  practical 
farmer.  Just  then,  Mr.  Wilber  came  up  to  Albany 
from  Washington,  and  Mr.  Platt’s  son  came  from 
New  York,  bearing  a  message  from  the  boss,  and 
they  insisted  that,  if  the  Governor  had  not  made  the 
promise  personally  to  allow  Mr.  Wilber  to  name  the 
Commissioner,  he  had  known  of  Platt’s  making  it, 
and  they  would  hold  him  to  a  fulfillment  of  the 
pledge.  Not  one  of  these  was  a  member  of  the 
Grange,  and  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  Grange. 
It  does  seem  as  though  politicians  dictated  the 
nominee. 

Although  a  member  of  the  Grange,  I  agree  fully 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  “Gov.  Morton  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  ”  (or  right)  “  to  tie  himself  up  with  promises  and 
pledges.”  “  The  Grange  is  a  worthy  institution  ;”  I 


am  proud  of  it,  but  as  you  say,  “  A  great  ma  jority  of 
the  farmers  of  New  York  do  not  belong  to  the  Grange 
at  all ;  ”  and  I  have  always  felt  as  though  ours  was  a 
work  of  love,  that  our  highest  object  was  to  benefit 
all  the  farming  class.  I  question  the  right  to  insist 
that  one  of  our  members  should  be  selected  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  better  man  who  did  not  happen  to  belong  to 
the  order.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  do  so,  we  are 
taking  the  Grange  out  of  its  proper  sphere.  That  we 
are  doing  it  a  vital  injury,  and  very  greatly  lessening 
its  power  for  good,  by  showing  to  the  outsiders  that 
we  are  lowering  it  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  poli¬ 
tician,  and  prefer  the  selection  of  a  member,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  better  men.  That,  instead  of  demand¬ 
ing  ability  in  a  candidate  and  efficient  service,  we  pre¬ 
fer  a  member  of  the  Grange,  even  though  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  unfitness.  Such  a  course  is  unfortunate,  and 
every  honest  Patron  must  admit  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake.  j.  B.  B. 

More  Light  on  a  Dark  Subject. 

I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  23,  an  article  by 
John  T.  Roberts,  in  which  he  censures  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  the  editorial  upon  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  by  saying  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  “must  have  been  uninformed  of 
certain  facts  preliminary  to  the  appointment.”  He 
then  gives  certain  reasons  why  the  appointment  was 
made,  but  omits  “those  certain  facts  preliminary” 
which  were  the  basis  for  the  opposition  of  those  who 
have  been  so  closely  identified  with  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  It  is  no  secret  that,  during  the 
holding  of  the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse  in  the  fall  of 
1894,  the  present  Commissioner  met  a  few  men 
at  the  Globe  Hotel,  and  imparted  to  them  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  he  was  to  be  the  next  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  That  the  arrangements  were  all  made, 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
support  of,  at  least,  a  few  who  were  in  close  touch 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  as  a 
reward  they  should  be  taken  care  of.  That  he  had 
recently  been  in  New  York,  where  he  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Platt,  and  from  whom  he  had  received 
positive  assurance  that  he  should  receive  the  appoint¬ 
ment  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  political  work 
which  he  had  done  in  Schoharie  County. 

The  question  was  asked  him,  what  Mr.  Platt  had  to 
do  with  so  important  an  appointment.  He  replied 
that  Mr.  Morton  realized  that  he  owed  his  nomination 
to  Mr.  Platt,  and  that  he  would  be  in  duty  bound  to 
meet  Mr.  Platt’s  wishes.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
scheme  for  working  the  Grange  was  planned,  and 
through  certain  influences,  some  of  the  Granges  be¬ 
came  petitioners,  which  I  doubt  would  have  been  the 
case  had  the  full  facts  been  placed  before  them.  These 
are  the  “  certain  facts  preliminary  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment,”  which  Mr.  Roberts  did  not  give,  and  of  which, 
undoubtedly,  he  was  not  informed.  The  appointment 
has  justified  the  statement  made  two  months  before 
Mr.  Morton  was  elected  Governor,  that,  “  What 
Platt  says  goes!”  that  political  debts  must  be  paid 
regardless  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  ;  that  Mr. 
Wieting  was  given  the  position  to  pay  a  political 
debt ;  that  Mr.  Platt  has  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  Think  of  it,  brother  farmers  !  The  man  in 
whom  we  have  placed  implicit  confidence,  has  traded 
away  the  best  and  most  important  office  within  his 
gift,  to  pay  a  political  debt  for  T.  C.  Platt ! 

How  long,  Oh,  Israel,  how  long  I  A.  r.  Eastman. 


Ah  AGE  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  PROMISE  ? 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  23,  we  spoke  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Exposition  then  being  held  in  this  city.  It 
closed  the  last  day  of  May,  but  public  interest  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  as  it  neared  the  end,  and  the 
immense  hall  was  literally  packed  every  night.  This 
serves  to  show  the  great  interest  evinced  in  this  won¬ 
derful  force,  and  in  its  latest  applications  in  the 
industrial  world.  None  but  an  expert  could  correctly 
describe  and  explain  the  myriads  of  devices  shown, 
and  the  uninitiated  would  have  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  details  if  explained.  But  any  one  can 
see  the  “  wheels  go  ’round,”  and  can  see  the  actual, 
practical  work  accomplished.  It  is  a  mystifying 
power,  doing  its  work  silently,  yet  effectively. 

The  common  incandescent  and  arc  lights  used  for 
illumination,  both  in  and  outdoors,  are  very  familiar, 
probably,  to  most  of  our  readers.  They  have  many 
advantages  over  other  ordinary  methods  of  illumina 
tion,  especially  when  lights  are  used  for  decorative 
purposes.  They  can  be  advantageously  used  where- 
ever  a  wire  can  be  run,  and  are  safe,  clean  and  more 
easily  controlled.  Boats  are  illuminated,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  being  generated  by  the  same  engine  that  fur¬ 
nishes  the  motive  power.  Some  of  the  ferry  boats  in 
the  harbor  have  different  colored  electric  lights 
arranged  on  the  walking  beams,  and  the  effect  on  a 
dark  night  is  a  pretty  one.  Large  signs  are  erected 
at  conspicuous  points,  the  letters  being  outlined  by 


electric  light  globes,  sometimes  of  different  colors. 
Sometimes  the  current  is  turned  on  and  off  at  inter¬ 
vals,  the  brilliant  sign  flashing  out  suddenly  where  a 
moment  before  all  was  darkness  ;  this  is  sure  to 
attract  instant  attention. 

At  the  exposition ,  a  new  application  of  the  electric 
current  for  lighting  was  shown.  As  many  visitors  as 
could  squeeze  into  a  perfectly  dark  room,  were 
admitted,  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  room 
became  illuminated  with  a  white  light  much  resem¬ 
bling  daylight  in  appearance.  Luminous  glass  tubes 
could  be  seen  running  along  the  ceiling,  which  were, 
evidently,  the  source  of  light ;  but  there  was  no  glare 
as  from  an  ordinary  lamp,  and  one  could  read  ordi¬ 
nary  print  as  easily  as  in  broad  daylight. 

The  electric  light  promises  to  be  a  great  aid  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery.  The  X  rays  enable  the  surgeon 
to  see  at  a  glance  the  character  and  extent  of  any 
dislocation  or  fracture  of  any  of  the  bones  of  the 
human  frame.  By  illuminating  the  interior  of  the 
body,  the  condition  of  the  different  organs  may  be 
seen.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  child’s  life  was  saved 
through  its  aid.  A  tube  had  slipped  down  the  child’s 
throat,  was  shown  up  clearly,  thus  being  removed  with¬ 
out  difficulty  or  danger.  Dentists  have  a  great  helper, 
and  are  enabled  to  detect  and  locate  any  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  teeth,  as  well  as  to  use  the  easily- regulated 
current  in  operating  their  delicate  instruments.  Of 
course,  many  of  these  appliances  are  not  yet  fully 
developed,  and  have  hardly  passed  the  experimental 
stage  ;  yet  enough  has  already  been  accomplished  to 
make  one  wonder  what  the  end  will  be. 

As  a  motive  power,  electricity  has  a  wide  field.  The 
immense  force  developed  by  the  cataract  at  Niagara, 
has  been  harnessed,  and  will  be  widely  distributed. 
It  is  measured  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse 
power,  and  will  turn  the  wheels  in  hundreds  of  mills 
and  factories.  Any  one  wishing  power,  can  connect 
with  this  source,  and  buy  his  electric  power  the  same 
as  he  would  buy  gas,  paying  in  proportion  to  what  he 
uses.  At  the  exposition,  was  shown  a  model  of  a  canal 
boat  propelled  by  electricity  like  the  boats  on  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  is  to  be  equipped  for 
this  purpose.  It  seems  the  most  feasible  solution  of 
the  canal  traction  problem  yet  devised. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  the  propulsion  of 
street  cars  is  widespread.  It  has  created  almost  a 
revolution  in  many  localities.  Not  only  is  it  used  in 
towns  and  cities,  but  such  cars  are  invading  country 
places,  bringing  villages  nearer  together,  breaking 
the  isolation  of  farming  communities,  and  bringing 
them  into  closer  touch  with  the  outside  world.  Most 
cities  are  equipped  with  trolley  lines,  in  which  the 
power  is  communicated  to  the  cars  from  a  wire  strung 
on  poles.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  New  York  has 
none  of  these  except  in  some  of  the  annexed  districts. 
A  number  of  years  ago,  cars  run  by  electricity  from 
storage  batteries  were  tried,  but  for  some  reason,  were 
not  adopted.  Experiments  are  now  in  progress,  and 
with  good  promise  of  success,  that  look  toward  the 
equipping  of  our  great  steam  railroads  with  electric 
locomotives  that  shall  attain  a  speed  compared  with 
which  the  Empire  State  Express,  the  Royal  Blue,  or 
the  Black  Diamond  Express,  shall  appear  like  slow 
freights.  We  are  living  in  a  fast  age,  and  electricity 
promises  to  make  it  still  faster. 

But  what  of  the  farm  and  the  farmer  ?  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  already  told  how  the  Hale  Brothers  send  their 
peaches  to  market  by  electricity.  These  easily  con¬ 
structed  and  inexpensive  roads  may  be  widely  ex¬ 
tended,  and  reach  almost  every  farm.  A  man  may 
have  a  switch,  and  a  line  leading  to  his  barns,  where 
he  may  load  his  grain  or  other  products.  He  may, 
from  the  same  wire  that  furnishes  the  motive  power, 
divert  a  current  to  operate  his  thrashing  machine, 
fanning  mill,  corn  sheller,  saw,  churn,  separator  or 
any  other  machinery.  He  may  light  his  buildings,  or 
cook  his  dinner  from  the  same  wire.  The  wife  can 
run  the  sewing  machine,  the  washer,  or  iron  the 
clothes.  When  the  storage  battery  is  perfected,  as  it 
doubtless  will  be,  he  can  equip  his  wagon,  his  sulky 
plow,  his  wheel  harrow  or  harvester,  and  guide  them 
where  he  will.  Who  knows  but  the  farmer  of  th 
next  century,  instead  of  taking  to  town  his  greasy  old 
oil  can  to  get  it  filled  with  kerosene,  will,  instead, 
speed  in  on  a  trolley  car,  with  his  storage  battery, 
and  order  from  the  central  station,  so  many  volts  of 
pure  condensed  electricity,  Niagara  brand  ?  If  the 
horse  business  is  flat,  now,  what  will  it  be  when  that 
time  comes  ? 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

TntED  of  pitching  hay  on  that  high  wagon,  are  you  ?  Better  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Handy,  All-Steel  truck  made  by  the  Bettendorf  Axle 
Co.,  Davenport,  la.  It’s  indestructible,  strong,  easy  on  team,  and 
reasonable  in  price.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Tax  hay  crop  will  be  light  this  year,  in  many  localities,  and 
farmers  will  have  to  provide  bulky  feeds  from  other  sources. 
Mangels,  carrots,  turnips,  corn  and  millet  will  serve  well  to  till 
in  the  gap  in  the  hay  crop.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  anticipated  the  farmers’  wants  in  this 
direction,  and  is  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  anything  in  this  line 
by  the  pound,  bushel  or  quantity, 


Those  desiring  to  send  flowers  to  the 
New  York  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission, 
may  not  know  that  flowers  are  distrib¬ 
uted  only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
and  should  be  sent  so  as  to  be  delayed  as 
little  as  possible  before  being  used.  The 
address  is  105  East  20th  Street. 

* 

The  mother  of  the  undisciplined  baby 
usually  has  her  hands  full  when  she 
takes  the  baby  abroad.  He  is  not  old 
enough  to  understand  that  he  must 
behave  better  in  public  than  at  home, 
and,  as  his  mother  usually  thinks  this 
necessary,  they  very  soon  differ,  and  the 
warfare  begins.  It  is  a  very  poor  place 
to  settle  such  difficulties,  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  audience  makes  both  combat¬ 
ants  determined  to  win.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  observing  a  very  small  child  is. 
lie  can  read  the  sympathy  in  unfamiliar 
faces,  and  he  takes  up  the  battle  anew, 
and  is  many  a  time  the  victor  if  his  lungs 
are  stronger  than  his  mother’s  nerves. 
The  wise  mother  teaches  her  child  very 
early  in  its  life,  that  she  is  to  be  obeyed 
and  she  saves  herself  much  mortifica¬ 
tion,  and  her  friends  much  discomfort. 
And  the  child  who  learns  obedience  as 
soon  as  it  can  understand,  will  learn  it 
more  easily  and  more  happily. 

* 

The  large  dry  goods  stores  of  the  city, 
are  continually  adding  departments 
wherein  they  offer  a  new  line  of  goods. 
Dry  goods  no  longer  comprehend  the  re¬ 
sources  of  these  establishments.  Grocer¬ 
ies  have  been  a  feature  for  some  time,  as 
have  sewing  machines  and  bicycles. 
Most  foreign  to  the  dry  goods  business 
is  the  offer  of  greenhouse  plants  at  the 
usual  cut  prices.  This  began  in  the 
silverware  department  where,  to  make 
the  silver  fern  holders  for  table  decora¬ 
tion  more  attractive,  a  pot  of  ferns  was 
furnished  with  each  one  at  a  reasonable 
price. 


THE  FLOWER-MISSION  BASKET. 


LAST  week,  one  morning,  Miss  Louise 
tapped  at  the  door,  ‘  Would  the 
children  like  to  go  for  a  walk  with  me 
after  dinner,  to  gather  flowers  for  the 
mission,  Mrs.  M.  ?” 

“  Indeed,  they  would,  Miss  Lou.  And 
I  don’t  know  but  their  mother  would  go, 
too,  if  she  were  asked.” 

“She  is  very  politely  asked,”  laughed 
Miss  Louise. 

An  hour  later  the  tap  was  on  the  other 
door.  “Vaughn  can  hardly  wait  for  you 
to  be  ready,  Louise.  He  says  that  he 
will  come  over  and  wipe  the  dishes  for 
you  ;  for  he  noticed  through  the  window 
that  you  have  just  donned  the  big 
checked  apron.” 

“  Send  him  over,”  was  the  prompt  re¬ 
sponse.  So  Vaughn  vaulted  the  fence 
and  wiped  the  dinner  dishes,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  party  was  on  the  way 
to  the  woods. 

“  Now  won’t  you  all  please  be  careful 
to  select  only  the  nicest  flowers,”  said 
Miss  Lou.  “You  know  they  have  quite 
a  trip  on  the  cars  to-morrow,  and  then 
they  must  be  made  up  by  the  ladies  of 
the  mission,  so  that  by  the  time  they  are 
distributed,  they  will  be  spoiled  if  not 
fresh  and  nice  when  we  take  them.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  take  the  pretty 
Crane’s-bill,  Miss  Lou,”  asked  bright¬ 
eyed  Bella.  “Wouldn’t  the  little,  sick 
children  like  it  better  than  those  white 
flowers  you  are  picking  ?” 

“No  doubt  they  would  if  we  could 
get  it  to  them  fresh,  girlie.  But  this  is 
one  of  the  flowers  that  droops  and  loses 
its  petals  very  quickly.  1  never  take 
such  if  I  can  get  enough  better  ones.” 

“  Such  a  pity  these  quantities  of  wild 
Lily-of-the-valley  are  spoiled,  Louise,” 
put  in  Mrs.  M.  “  Why  didn’t  we  come  a 
week  ago  ?” 


“  Indeed,  1  wish  we  might  have  done 
so,  Mrs.  M.  But  the  rooms  did  not  open 
until  May  25.  I  suppose  that  there  may 
not  be  flowers  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  before  that  date.  I  had  these 
pretty,  fragrant,  lasting  things  in  mind, 
and  hoped  that  we  could  get  some  in  the 
shaded  nooks.  Indeed,  we  shall  have  a 
few,  but  such  carpets  of  them  doing  no 
one  any  good  !  They  make  me  feel 
sorry,  and  last  week  they  were  so 
lovely.” 

“  Oh  !  oh  !  Miss  Lou,”  from  Vaughn. 
“  Here’s  a  Sassafras  tree  !  Wouldn’t 
these  be  nice  ?  See,  it’s  all  in  blossom  !” 
□  “  Yes,  indeed  !  But  it’s  late  for  Sassa¬ 
fras,  and  these  flowers  are  finer.  What 
can  it  be  ?” 

“  But  smell  it,  Miss  Lou,”  urged 
Vaughn.  “  Isn’t  that  Sassafras  ?  ” 

“  It  does  smell  like  it,  Vaughn.  It  is 
dainty  enough  for  a  queen,  at  all  events,” 
said  Louise.  “  And  here  are  the  yellow 
Star-flowers,  with  their  grassy  foliage. 
They  keep  pretty  well ;  and  the  alders. 
Is  it  too  late  for  azaleas,  Vaughn  ?  ” 

“  Too  late  for  pinxter  bloom,  Miss  Lou, 
and  too  early  for  the  sweet  white  kind. 
But  I  will  rob  mamma’s  weigela  bush 
for  you.  The  flowers  are  most  as  pretty, 
but  not  so  sweet.” 

Mrs.  M.  laughed.  “  Anything  in  a  good 
cause,”  she  said  ;  “  and  I  think  there  are 
a  few  of  the  very  earliest  rose  buds  just 
ready  to  open.  1  wish  they  were  out.” 

“  I  don’t,”  promptly  responded  Louise, 
“  not  if  you  will  let  me  have  the  buds. 
The  full-blown  flower  would  go  all  to 
pieces,  in  the  heat,  by  to-morrow  night, 
while  the  buds  will  just  have  opened  to 
their  prettiest,  and  will  last  a  day  or  two 
at  least.” 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
house,  a  few  of  the  Christmas  ferns,  some 
syringas  and  some  early  Solomon’s  seal 
had  been  added  to  their  stock. 

“  llow  they  are  wilting,  Miss  Lou  !  ” 

“  Yes,  Bella  ;  but  some  water  will  re¬ 
vive  them.” 

“  Shall  you  pack  them  to-night  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  I  shall  only  bunch  them,  and 
put  the  stems  in  a  pan  of  water  to  take 
a  good  drink  before  starting  on  their 
journey.” 

“  Oh,  may  we  help  bunch  ?  ” 

“Yes,  indeed  !  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  have  you  help,  and  you  will  see  how 
much  we  shall  aid  the  ladies  at  the  mis¬ 
sion  end,  if  we  put  all  the  flowers  of  a 
kind  together.  Then  if  we  throw  out 
all  extra  leaves,  and  cut  off  the  long 
stems  that  aren’t  wanted,  you  will  see 
what  a  lot  of  flowers  we  can  put  in  one 
small  basket.” 

As  they  busily  bunched  the  flowers, 
Vaughn  said,  “  Do  you  think  the  sick 
children  will  love  the  flowers,  Miss  Lou?” 

“  Suppose  you  had  never  had  a  flower 
of  your  very  own,  Vaughn  !  Suppose  you 
had  never  seen  any  growing,  except, 
may  be,  in  a  park,  where  you  couldn’t 
touch  one,  and  couldn’t  even  go  on  the 
grass  !  Why,  dear,  some  of  these  poor 
little  things,  when  they  first  see  the 
country  with  all  the  blossoms  growing 
wild,  think  it  is  like  heaven.” 

Vaughn’s  thoughtful  eyes  opened  wide, 
and  wider.  “  I  can’t  seem  to  think  how 
it  would  be,  Miss  Lou.  Are  there  many 
of  them — the  children,  I  mean  ?  ” 

“  Thousands,  who  never  saw  wild 
flowers  grow,  Vaughn,  and  so  many  who 
are  sick  that  the  ladies  can  give  only 
very  small  bunches.  If  we  had  time,  we 
could  bunch  these  as  they  do,  and  save 
them  the  work.  They  have  the  prettiest 
rule  for  making  a  little  bouquet ;  always 
something  white  in  every  bunch ;  al¬ 
ways  something  bright  ;  always  some¬ 
thing  fragrant.  Then  a  bit  of  green,  and 
who  could  have  a  daintier  bunch  ?  ” 

“  Something  white,  something  bright, 
and  something  sweet,”  said  Bella.  “Isn’t 
that  lovely  ?  But  there  are  some  that 


couldn’t  see  the  flowers,  Miss  Lou?” 

“  Something  sweet  for  them,  the  poor, 
blind  children,  always,  dear,  if  possible. 
There,  we  have  done  them  all  now. 
Thank  you  both  so  very  much.” 

Next  morning,  the  children  ran  over 
to  see  the  basket.  “Oh,  Miss  Louise, 
how  pretty  !  Did  you  get  them  all  in  ? 
What  a  lot  in  one  little  basket.” 

“  Yes,  because  we  sorted  and  bunched 
carefully.  I  put  in  a  layer  of  damp 
paper,  then  all  the  heavier  flowers  ;  an¬ 
other  layer  of  paper,  then  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  ones,  making  the  stems  of  some 
protect  the  blooms  of  others.  They  are 
packed  quite  closely,  so  they  won’t  slip 
about  and  crush,  and  I  think  we  have 
enough  for  100  little  bouquets  in  this 
one  grape-basket.  Isn’t  that  worth 
while  ?  And  the  express  people  will 
carry  (hem  free,  and  send  our  basket 
back  for  more.”  myra  y.  nobys. 

WATER-LILY  PINCUSHION. 

AVERY  pretty  pincushion  is  made 
like  a  water-lily,  Fig.  134.  The 
center  is  of  a  round  piece  of  golden- 
yellow  velvet,  four  inches  in  diameter. 
This  is  gathered,  stuffed  with  cotton, 
and  drawn  into  a  flat  cushion,  measur¬ 
ing  about  2%  inches.  The  six  petals  are 


WATER-LILY  PINCUSHION.  Flo.  134. 


formed  from  heavy,  white  satin  ribbon. 
The  length  required  for  each  petal  is  six 
inches,  folded  into  a  loop  as  shown. 
Instead  of  ribbon,  white  satin  may  be 
folded  into  strips  like  ribbon.  The  five 
leaves  are  of  green  plush,  with  a  crino¬ 
line  lining.  The  stem  is  of  wire,  wrapped 
with  cotton,  and  bound  with  green  rib¬ 
bon,  or  covered  with  a  strip  of  plush. 

ANNA  HINRICHS. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  FLOORS. 


COVERING  AND  CLEANING  THEM. 


WHEN  one  is  building  a  new  house, 
or  repairing  an  old  one,  there  is 
likely  to  be  born  a  great  desire  to  put 
down  hard-wood  floors — at  least,  in  hall, 
diningroom  and  kitchen.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  from  one  “who  has  been  there,” 
may  be  of  service  to  such  as  are  debating 
the  subject  of  house  floors. 

My  wife  and  I  built  a  new  house  a  few 
years  ago,  and  much  planning  ensued  as 
to  its  construction,  the  material  to  be 
used,  and  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  conveniences  for  the  easy  doing  of 
housework.  We  planned  wisely  in  many 
respects,  and  unwisely,  doubtless,  in 
others.  Probably  no  one  has  yet  built 
a  house  for  his  own  use,  who  does  not 
think  that  it  could  be  greatly  improved 
if  he  could  build  another !  He,  doubt¬ 


less,  could  improve  on  the  first  attempt, 
for  there  is  nothing  like  living  and 
doing  housework  in  a  house,  to  find  out 
the  weak  points  in  its  construction.  We 
certainly  could  make  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  in  our  own  house  even 
though  it  was  so  carefully  planned. 

We  began  with  no  thought  of  other 
than  soft-wood  floors,  unless,  perhaps, 
for  the  kitchen.  We  ended  by  having 
hard-wood  floors  in  every  room,  hall, 
closets,  pantry  and  laundry,  both  up¬ 
stairs  and  down.  The  stairway  is  also 
of  hard  wood.  The  reasons  that  led  to 
this  course  were  numerous,  one  being 
the  prevalence  of  the  Buffalo  moth,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  quite  sure  to 
make  havoc  with  any  carpet  that  might 


“All  is  not 

Columbia 

that  Glitters/' 

Y our  pleasure  and  safe-  ^  |  '  ^ 
ty  depend  on  knowing  B 
what  is  under  enamel 
and  nickel  before  you  | 
buy  a  bicycle.  J- 

6s/ 

No  question  about  Col- 
umbias.  If  you  are 
able  to  pay  $100  for  a  bicycle 
why  buy  any  but  a  Columbia  ? 

See  the  Catalogue.  Fl/^AFIT? 
Free  if  you  call  on  Jl  C* 

the  agent.  Ry  mail 

for  two  2-cent  stamps  MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Houses  and  Agencies  are  almost 
everywhere.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly 
represented  in  your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 


All  Columbia  Bicycles  are  fitted  with 

HARTFORD  SINGLE-TUBE  TIRES 

UNLESS  DUNLOP  TIRES  ARE  ASKED  FOR. 

WE  KNOW  NO  TIRES  SO  GOOD  AS  HARTFORDS. 
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WILCOX  &  WHITE 


ORGANS 


Are  sweetest  toned  and  best  made.  Forty-seven 
years  exjjerienee  in  organ  building. 


SEJS’D  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  ORGAN  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS— THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  V-14TH  ST.,  N.Y. 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
*  Easy 
^  Terms. 
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be  put  down.  Hygienic  reasons  forbade 
the  putting  down  of  carpets  in  sleeping 
rooms.  Then  occurred  the  opportunity 
to  secure  an  excellent  quality  of  hard¬ 
wood  flooring  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
though  in  regard  to  this,  we  did  not  fully 
realize  that  the  cost  of  hard-wood  floors 
consists  in  the  labor  of  putting  them 
down  more  than  in  the  cost  of  the 
material.  We  were  influenced,  also,  by 
the  idea  that  hard- wood  floors  and  rugs 
are  more  attractive  in  appearance  than 
carpets. 

Disadvantages  of  Bare  Floors. 

The  floors  are  hard  to  keep  clean. 
Every  particle  of  lint  or  dust  that  falls 
upon  them,  is  magnified,  and  rendered 
painfully  conspicuous.  The  least  parti¬ 
cle  of  mud  brought  in  upon  the  feet, 
smutches  them  in  a  way  to  make  the 
housewife  shudder  and  hasten  for  her 
mop  !  Our  floors  were  finished  in  oil 
rubbed  into  the  grain.  Where  the  great¬ 
est  wear  comes,  the  floors  soon  get  dry, 
and  turn  light  colored,  making  the  floor 
of  a  room  uneven  in  color.  If  the  floors 
are  varnished,  the  gloss  soon  wears  oft', 
except  about  the  edges  and  under  tables, 
and  the  floor  looks  dull  and  unattractive. 
If  wax  is  used,  the  floors  are  likely  to  be 
dangerously  slippery,  I  would  judge, 
though  we  have  not  had  experience  with 
this  kind  of  finish. 

Hard-wood  floors  are  dreadfully  noisy. 
If  there  is  a  baby  in  the  house,  and  his 
majesty  is  taking  a  nap,  the  rest  of  the 
family  must  retire  out-of-doors,  or  go 
on  tip -toe.  If  one  is  made  nervous  by 
noises,  he  would  better  avoid  such  floors, 
for  every  movement  over  them,  and 
every  movement  of  chairs  or  other  fur¬ 
niture,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  echo¬ 
ing  report. 

Hard-wood  floors  must  be  washed  fre¬ 
quently,  and  must  not  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  else  the  oil  will  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  grain,  and  the  surface 
be  made  rough  and  unsightly.  We  find 
that  a  mixture  of  water  and  kerosene 
(about  one-third  of  the  latter),  with  a 
little  powdered  borax  in  it,  is  the  best 
for  washing  purposes  ;  but  at  present 
prices  for  kerosene  oil,  this  wash  is 
rather  expensive.  Then,  too,  the  floors, 
or  such  portions  of  them  as  receive  the 
most  use,  must  occasionally  be  wiped  up 
with  a  cloth  wet  in  raw  oil,  to  remove 
the  dry  look.  In  fact,  one  must  be  more 
or  less  of  a  slave  to  her  hard- wood  floors. 
They  are  very  nice  in  the  summer,  being 
much  cooler  than  carpeted  floors,  and 
they  are  especially  desirable  in  sleeping- 
rooms  ;  but  where  one  does  her  own 
housework,  the  care  of  them  will  be 
found  somewhat  of  a  burden,  I  am 
afraid,  though  sweeping  such  a  floor  is 
much,  very  much,  easier  than  sweeping 
a  carpeted  floor. 

On  the  whole,  I  fancy  that,  if  we  were 
building  again,  every  room  in  the  house 
would  have  a  soft-wood  floor,  and  the 
kitchen  floor  would  be  painted.  d. 


A  FEW  DON'TS. 

DON’T  in  your  zeal  of  house  clean¬ 
ing,  forget  your  own  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  Some  one  has  wisely  said 
that  women  “  don’t  groom  themselves 
enough.”  Is  it  true  ?  You  owe  some¬ 
thing  to  yourself,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
and  it  is  a  woman’s  first  duty  to  look 
just  as  well  as  she  can,  at  all  times.  A 
tired  woman  is  not  an  attractive  object, 
at  any  time,  every  one  knows;  neither 
does  she,  as  a  rule,  get  very  much  sym¬ 
pathy,  as  a  little  feeling  will  always 
rise  in  the  minds  of  the  family,  that  it 
is,  in  a  way,  her  own  fault,  and  she  need 
not  hurry  so,  and  make  herself  and  every 
one  else  uncomfortable. 

A  writer  has  pleasantly  said,  “It  is 
not  so  much  the  number  of  years  we  live 
as  the  way  we  live  them.”  Don’t  let 
worry  and  care  fill  your  face  with 
wrinkles,  and  crowd  out  the  dimples  and 
smiles.  Don’t  look  on  the  dark  side  al¬ 
ways  ;  try  to  find  the  right  side  before 
you  say  anything  about  it  to  any  one. 
Don’t  tell  your  personal  matters  to  any 


one  ;  let  your  friends  take  you  on  trust, 
and  know  only  the  best  in  you  and  yours. 
Don’t  be  a  martyr  and  magnify  every 
little  trouble  ;  get  the  best  of  it  if  possi¬ 
ble,  and  smile  it  away.  The  mother’s 
face  is  the  home  barometer ;  if  she 
frown  the  weather  at  once  becomes 
threatening,  and  the  family  see  every¬ 
thing  through  blue  glasses,  but  if  she 
begin  the  day  with  smiles,  the  sky 
clears,  the  blue  glasses  are  replaced  by 
the  rose-colored  ones,  and  it  is  sunshine 
all  day. 

Don’t  try  to  do  too  much  outside  work 
and  home  work  at  the  same  time  ;  try  to 
feel  how  much  better  it  is  to  get  a  nice 
supper  at  home,  and  have  your  family 
happy  and  comfortable,  than  to  work 
twice  as  hard,  and  spoil  your  best  dress 
getting  up  a  church  supper,  and  waiting 
on  people  whom  you  care  very  little  for, 
or  who  care  little  for  you.  It  is  pleasant 
to  meet  one’s  friends  socially  sometimes, 
of  course,  and  to  have  some  time  for 
enjoyment ;  but  don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  so  many  of  trying  to  crowd  so  much 
into  your  life  that  there  is  no  room  for 
enjoyment.  sarau  isham  coit. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6770.  Ladies’  Tucked  Yoke  Waist. 


seeing  the  blackberries  he  has  toiled  over 
the  woods  and  pastures  to  pick,  brought 
on  the  table  in  the  form  of  a  rich  and 
melting  pie  ?  And  huckleberries,  too  ! 
What  is  better?  Will  some  one  try  my 
cream  crust  and  report  ?  mart  burwell. 

Drying  the  Hands. — “  Do  you  know,” 
said  a  young  girl  who  visits  me  fre¬ 
quently,  “  that  I  never  knew  how  to 
wipe  my  hands  till  I  watched  you?” 
“  Do  tell  me,”  said  I,  “for  I  can’t  imagine 
how  my  way  could  differ  from  yours.” 
“Well,”  said  she,  “I  noticed  that  no 
matter  how  often  you  had  occasion  to 
wash  your  hands,  you  wiped  them  so 
vigorously,  and  each  finger  and  thumb 
separately.”  Can  it  not  be  possible  that 
this  lack  of  “knowing  how,”  in  even  so 
small  a  matter  as  drying  the  hands,  is  to 
blame  for  the  neglected,  unseemly  look 
so  many  children’s  hands  have  ?  It  takes 
only  a  few  seconds,  and  once  a  habit,  it 
is  done  involuntarily.  sweet  fern. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

It  I  am  weak  ami  you  are  strong’, 

Why  then,  why  then, 

To  you  the  braver  deeds  belong  ; 

And  so,  agaiu, 

If  you  have  gifts  and  I  have  none, 

If  I  have  shade  and  you  have  sun, 

’Tls  yours  with  freer  hand  to  give, 

’Tis  yours  with  truer  grace  to  live  ; 

Than  I,  who  giftless,  sunless  stand 
With  barren  life  in  hand. — Varlotta  Perry. 

....Emerson:  “A  character  is  like  an 
acrostic  or  Alexandrian  stanza — read  it 
forward,  backwaid  or  across,  it  still 
spells  the  same  thing.” 


The  quality  and  reputation  of  an  organ 
decide  its  price.  You  want  the  best 
quality,  but  you  cannot  afford  to  pay 
an  extra  price  for  “  name  ”  alone.  In 
quality  there  is  a  wide  range. 

The  cheapest  organs  are 
utterly  worthless.  Others, 
costing  a  trifle  more,  are 
practically  worn  out  in 
three  or  four  years.  The 
best  materials  insure  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  a 
quarter-century  of  service. 

That  is  what  you  secure  in  an  | 

ESTEY  ORGAN 


But  you  pay  nothing  for  “name.”  Yet 
the  name  of  “Estey”  has  been  a  house¬ 
hold  word  with  lovers  of  music  for  the 
last  half-century.  Few  names  are  so 
closely  associated  with  the  musical  his¬ 
tory  of  America.  Before  purchasing  an 
organ,  will  you  not  send  for  our  large 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free? 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


If  you  accept  a  substitute, 
you  must  not  fuss  because 
its  not  as  good  as  genuine 
HIRES  Rootbeer. 

Made  only  by  The  Charles  K.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


Linen  Etamine  in  Persian  design  on 
ecru  ground,  is  here  attractively  devel¬ 
oped  over  fitted  linings  of  rose-pink  silk. 
The  stock  bow,  belt  and  rosettes  that 


form  the  decoration  are  of  olive  green 
velvet.  The  full  fronts  are  gathered  and 
arranged  low  on  the  lining  fronts,  that 
close  invisibly  in  the  center.  The  seam¬ 
less  yoke  is  sewed  permanently  to  the 
right,  and  finished  to  close  invisibly  on 
the  left  shoulder,  arm’s  eye  and  under¬ 
arm  seams.  The  back  fits  smoothly 
across  the  shoulders,  gathers  adjusting 
the  fullness  at  the  waist  line.  A  belt  is 
worn  around  the  waist,  a  standing  collar 
finishing  the  neck,  over  which  the  stock 
is  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  back.  The  sleeves 
are  of  medium  width,  cluster  tucks 
forming  epaulets  near  the  top.  A  cluster 
of  four  tucks  completes  the  wrists  above 
the  facing.  The  fitted  linings  may  be 
omitted  if  preferred.  Pattern  No.  0770 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  30,  32,  34,  36  and  38 
inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Cream  Pie  Crust.  —  May  I  protest 
against  a  too  sweeping  denunciation  of 
the  whole  family  of  “  Pie,”  even  when  it 
is  made  by  such  an  undoubted  authority 
as  Mrs.  Borer  ?  What  objection  can  any 
one  find  to  a  crust  made  of  good,  sweet 
cream?  Nothing  more — a  small  spoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  flour  to  roll  out.  When 
filled  with  custard  or  good  pumpkin, 
what  is  more  wholesome,  even  for  a 
child  to  whom  a  piece  of  pie  is  an  unfail¬ 
ing  treat  ?  What  boy  does  not  appreciate 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


- Bishop  R.  S.  Foster:  “Woman  is 

the  greatest  institution  in  the  world, 
and  the  new  woman  is  only  coming  on 
in  the  natural  order  of  life.  The  way  is 
opening  for  her  on  all  sides.” 

- Ida  Kays  in  Womankind  :  “  The  re¬ 
peating  of  children’s  speeches  in  their 
hearing  is  a  very  common  error,  and 
disastrous  alike  to  the  pert,  forward 
child  or  the  retiring,  sensitive  one.” 

....Mary  Chisholm  Foster  in  The 
Cjiautauquan  :  “  Civil  authorities  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  church  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  care  and  culture  of 
young  children.  This  fact  is  becoming 
apparent  to  some  earnest  primary  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  church,  and  they  are  inquiring 
for  methods.  It  is  not  more  method 
that  is  needed,  but  more  intelligent  con¬ 
secration  to  this  serious  work,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  best 
appliances  for  a  development  of  the 
threefold  nature  of  the  child.” 


WE  WILL  send  samples  of  three  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  best-selling  small  articles  upon  receipt  of 
15c.  to  any  Rural  New- York  kb  boy  who  wants  an 
agency.  J.  A.  Cross  Novelty  Co.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


DR.  B.  W.  HAIR  S 

ASTHMA  CURE  FREE 

A  dollar  bottle  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Asthma  and 
Hay  I  ever  sent  free  to  any  asthmatic  who  will  pavex- 
pressage .  I»r .  B.  W.  II  .4. 1  It,  I)ep  t Cincinnati,!!. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
3t  your  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  *1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 


U/FFKI  V  yearly,  no  experience  re- 

IILUVL I  (juircd,  failure  impossible ;  our 
scheme  a  new  one ;  particulars  tree.  Address 

S.S.Wilre  Co.  Box  .1:108, Boston, Mass. 


BILLHEADS,  LETTERHEADS, 
ENVELOPES,  CIRCULARS.  ETC. 

Printed  Promptly.  Reasonable  Prices. 
FERRIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  ALBANY.  N.  Y 


&tti£rellanpou$ 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  ment  lo 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


- 

Beauty’s  bane  is^ 
the  fading  or  falling  of 
the  hair.  Luxuriant  ^ 
tresses  are  far  more  to  the 
matron  than  to  the  maid  whose  casket 
of  charms  is  yet  unrifled  by  time. 
Beautiful  women  will  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  that  falling  or  fading  hair 
is  unknown  to  those  who  use 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It. — By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  wbat  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York 


BEFORE  BUYING  A 

NEW  HARNESS 

,  Send  your  address,  with  2  cent  stamp, 
!  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full 
,  description  of  Single  and  Double  Cus- 
_  .loin  Hand-Made  Oak  Leather  Har¬ 
ness.  Sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  at  wholesale  prices. 
KIND  HARNESS  CO.,N«».10C’hu!-eh8t.,  Owego.N.Y. 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  It. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  *1.00. 
Nickel  *1.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


“A”  tirade,  *44. 

Style,  Finiah. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &e. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicle* 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Sena  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  1896.  Price*  in  plain  figure*.  Offices,  sales¬ 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


™4a.t00. 

Durability. 


Permanently  cared  by  osing  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHKl'HATIC  CURE.  The  latest,  sorest  an  best.  Sample  sent  frea 

on  mention  of  thi*  Magazine.  The  Dr.  Whlteha II  Megrlmlne  Co,,  South  Bend,  Ind, 
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"KNOW  HOW.” 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  old  farm, 
there  was  a  big  rock  right  in  the  middle 
of  our  best  field.  It  spoiled,  at  least.  15 
hills  of  potatoes,  and  that  was  a  big  loss 
n  those  days.  We  dulled  our  hoes  over 
it,  and  went  walking  around  it.  The 
oxen  lost  lots  of  time  in  hawing  and 
geeing  around  it  when  the  field  was 
plowed.  The  old  gentleman  who 
“  brought  me  up  ”  owned  a  third  interest 
in  an  old  blind  horse,  which  I  used  to 
ride  in  front  of  the  cultivator.  One  day, 
I  rode  the  old  horse  at  this  work,  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  day  when  I  should  be  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  walked  him  right  on  to  the  old 
i  oek.  It  startled  him  so  that  he  fell 
down,  barked  his  knees,  cultivated  the 
old  gentleman's  rib3  with  the  cultivator 
handles,  and  of  course,  that  meant  an 
application  of  birch  bark  to  my  back.  I 
s  jeak  of  all  these  mishaps  to  show  you 
how  much  labor  and  time  were  lost,  and 
how  much  misery  was  caused  by  that 
old  rock. 

□  While  healing  his  ribs,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  figured  out  how  much  actual  time  he 
had  lost  by  stopping  to  get  around  that 
rock.  I  forget  just  how  many  days  he 
made  it,  but  it  was  enough  to  vex  his 
economical  soul,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  get  rid  of  that  rock.  So,  when 
winter  came,  we  went  out  with  our  pick 
and  spade,  and  dug  a  big  hole  by  the 
side  of  the  rock.  It  looked  as  though 
we  had  a  hole  large  enough  to  hold  a 
house,  and  then  we  called  the  neighbors 
in  and  with  much  pulling  and  pushing, 
succeeded  in  tipping  the  rock  over — 
down  into  the  hole.  Put,  after  all,  we 
didn't  get  the  hole  big  enough  and  one 
point  of  the  rock  still  stuck  its  nose 
above  ground.  We  pounded  at  it  with 
a  sledge,  but  still  it  stuck  up,  and  while 
it  now  spoiled  only  three  hills  of  pota¬ 
toes,  it  was  still  a  nuisance.  We  had 
spent  about  as  much  labor  as  we  had 
lost  over  it,  yet  still  it  was  there.  There 
it  remained — a  menace  to  hoes  and 
horses  until,  one  day,  a  man  came  along 
with  a  dynamite  cartridge.  He  put  it 
on  the  rock,  touched  it  off,  and — there 
was  only  a  hole  in  the  ground  left  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  our  stubborn  friend. 

Now,  you  will  see  the  point  right 
away.  For  years,  we  lost  time,  temper 
and  talk,  in  working  around  or  stum¬ 
bling  over  that  rock,  when,  at  last,  we 
realized  our  loss,  we  could  only  go  to 
work  with  the  crude  contrivances  we 
knew  about  to  remedy  the  trouble.  Pick 
and  spade,  with  hand  labor,  were  all  we 
could  employ  out  of  ourown  experience, 
and  though  we  spent  as  much  time  and 
labor  as  we  had  lost,  we  did  not  do  a 
good  job.  Then  came  a  man  who  knew 
more  than  we  did.  He  knew  how  to 
utilize  the  forces  that  Nature  had  tucked 
away  in  the  earth,  for  the  use  of  man. 
He  was  master  of  the  wonderful  power 
shut  up  in  that  dynamite  cartridge.  At 
his  bidding,  that  force  was  applied,  and 
in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  it  did  the 
work  we  toiled  unsuccessfully  for  weeks 
to  bring  about.  We  lost  labor  and  time 
because  we  didn’t  know  how  to  utilize 
forces  stronger  than  those  in  our  own 
muscles.  We  didn’t  “know  how,”  be¬ 
cause  we  had  no  means  of  learning  what 
others  had  been  finding  out.  We  were 
confined  too  much  to  our  own  work  and 
thought. 

Now,  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers 
to-day  who  are  in  that  same  condition  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  “  rock  ” 
in  their  way  may  be  poor  live  stock,  or 
poor  tools,  or  some  old-time  method  of 
doing  things  that  modern  agriculture 
has  rejected.  At  last,  they  realize  that 
they  are  losing  time  or  money  over  that 
rock,  and  they  start  in  honestly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  to  put  it  under  ground.  But  they 
take  the  old-fashioned  way  to  do  it,  and 
the  job  is  never  well  done  while  some 
other  farmer,  who  knows  how  to  utilize 


power  and  fertility,  may  put  the  rock 
out  of  sight  in  half  the  time.  We  may 
define  science  as  the  “  know  how  ” — the 
ability  to  understand  something  of  the 
fixed  laws  of  Nature,  so  that  natural 
forces  may  be  harnessed  on  the  farm. 

How  does  a  man  pick  up  this  “  know 
how  ”  ?  We  can't  all  go  to  college  and 
spend  half  our  time  in  study.  Now  stop 
and  read  this  letter  : 

KNEW  ALL  ABOUT  FARMING. 

In  a  recent  trip  through  one  of  the  hill  towns  of 
the  State,  I  discovered  a  wonderful' man,  a  man 
that  knows  all  about  farming.  I  invited  him  to 
take  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  He  said,  “No.” 
I  asked  him  if  he  took  any  agricultural  paper, 
and  be  said  “No  !  I  don’t  need  none.  I  know  all 
about  farmin’  now.  I  was  three  years  learnin’  it 
of  old  Joshua  Brush,  the  best  farmer  in  our  town, 
and,  I  ’low  I  learned  it  thorough.  I  mought  read 
your  paper  till  I  was  gray  as  a  rat.  and  it 
wouldn’t  move  me  a  mite  ;  1  ’m  sot  that  way,  and 
don’t  want  no  book  farmin’  fur  me.”  Wonderful 
man  that;  got  great  head  on  him. 

Vermont.  c.  w.  scarff. 

That  man’s  “  rock  ”  is  his  own  head,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  never  know 
how  much  it  is  losing  for  him.  Of 
course,  we  understand  that  “  book  farm¬ 
ing  ”  alone  is  as  bad  as  all  muscle  farm¬ 
ing  ;  but  we  do  believe  that,  if  a  farmer 
expects  to  succeed  in  these  times,  he 
must  think  as  well  as  use  his  muscles. 
He  must  not  only  use  his  own  thoughts, 
but  those  of  others  as  well.  He  can  no 
more  live  on  his  own  thoughts,  than  he 
can  live  without  buying  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  other  things  from  other  people. 
The  R.  N.-Y.is  in  the  business  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  best  thoughts  and  experience  of 
hundreds  of  good  farmers.  For  SI  a 
year,  it  gives  you  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  best  experts  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Enlarge  the  thoughts  of  your 
neighborhood.  Do  it  by  bringing  your 
neighbors  into  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Indian  Territory  Outlook.  —  Prospects  for 
fruit  are  good  so  far  in  this  section.  Too  much 
rain  for  growing  crops.  Vegetables  are  abund¬ 
ant.  The  Colorado  potato  beetles  are  here  in 
numbers  this  season,  for  the  first  time. 

Cherokee  Nation.  r.  robbinb. 

Japan  Plumb  in  New  England. — J.  H.  Hale  gives 
the  following  report  regarding  the  hardiness  of 
Japan  plums  jn  New  England  :  “  In  1893,  1894, 
and  1895,  peaches  of  nearly  all  varieties  went 
through  the  winter  all  right,  and  fruited  abund¬ 
antly,  as  did  the  Japan  plums;  but  the  winter  of 
1896  practically  killed  all  the  peaches,  so  there  is 
to  be  no  fruit  in  New  England  this  year,  except 
here  and  there  in  isolated  cases;  but  wherever 
there  are  Japan  plums,  they  have  stood  the  trial 
and  come  through  all  right.  So  far  as  I  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  all  trees  of  every  variety,  past  three  years 
of  age,  have  bloomed  freely,  and  have  set  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  so  that  whoever  has  Japan 
plum  trees,  can  be  sure  of  fruit  this  season,  when 
more  tender  peaches  are  lacking.  From  now 
on,  I  think  we  can  go  on  in  perfect  confidence, 
planting  such  varieties  of  Japans  as  best  suit  our 
taste  and  mai’kets.  We  here  have  planted  about 
2,000  of  these  trees  this  season,  about  equally 
divided  between  Red  June,  Willard,  Burbank, 
Berckmans  and  Hale;  very  few  Abundance  and 


Cbabot,  with  a  few  others  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses.  The  earliest  of  these  will  ripen  its  fruit 
by  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  latest  the  last  week 
in  September,  and  from  my  present  knowledge,  I 
believe  they  may  be  grown  with  success  on  a 
greater  variety  of  soils  than  any  other  fruit  we 
have,  unless  It  be  the  apple.  I  have  seen  trees 
thrive  on  the  lightest,  driest  sand,  and  again,  in 
very  moist,  wet  ground,  where  I  would  never  dare 
to  have  planted  any  other  fruit  tree. 

Tiie  Season  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.— We  have 
peas  in  bloom  now  (May  24),  and  expect  to  have 
peas  and  new  potatoes  by  June  10  or  15.  Corn  in 
the  garden  is  a  foot  high.  We  have  the  earliest 
garden  in  years.  I  had  the  first  strawberry  to¬ 
day,  and  think  that,  by  next  Sunday,  we  shall 
have  enough  for  a  mess  ;  they  are  selling  in  mar¬ 
ket  for  18  cents  per  quart.  My  orchard  is  thrifty 
and  loaded  with  healthy  young  sets  ;  but  some 
orchards  are  suffering  from  some  disease,  and 
the  Army  worm.  I  have  not  sprayed,  and  find 
that  the  young  sets  are  mostly  perfect.  We  shall 
have  no  plums,  cherries,  peaches  or  quinces  this 
year.  The  Niagara  grapes  are  nearly  all  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  there  are  plenty  of  Wordens,  e.  h. 

Among  the  Kelp  Farmers. — The  South  Shore 
of  Massachusetts,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  people  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  is  really  the  north  side  of 
Cape  Cod,  the  distance  from  Boston  Light  to 
Highland  Light,  the  tip  end  of  the  Cape,  being  65 
miles  in  an  air  line  ;  but  to  follow  the  coast,  it 
would  be  nearly  double  the  distance.  Within  the 
past  few  years,  a  great  many  cottages  and  hotels 
have  been  built  for  occupancy  during  the  summer 
months.  A  great  deal  of  the  food  consumed  by 
the  occupants  is  shipped  from  Boston,  which 
struck  me  as  somewhat  peculiar,  as  the  soil  is 
naturally  quite  fertile. 

In  certain  localities,  are  a  class  of  farmers 
termed  kelpers.  A  portion  of  the  coast  is  rocky, 
and  northeast  storms  detach  tons  of  kelp  and 
rockweed  from  the  bottom,  hurling  it  high  upon 
the  beach  ;  the  kelper  then  reaps  his  harvest.  No 
matter  how  cold  the  weather,  some  have  several 
teams  hauling  at  once,  getting  up  before  daylight 
and  some  even  work  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
One  cold  day  last  winter,  when  the  mercury  was 
below  zero,  I  saw  several  loads  of  kelp  go  by,  and 
the  drivers  sitting  on  the  loads,  looked  anything 
but  happy.  I  said  to  a  bystander,  “Does  it  pay 
to  haul  kelp  V”  “Well,”  he  said,  “  that  depends. 

I  raise  about  700  or  800  bushels  of  onions  and 
potatoes.  If  I  have  a  load  of  stuff  to  carry  to  the 
harbor,  I  bring  back  a  load  of  kelp  ;  it  doesn’t 
pay  me  to  make  a  business  of  it,  and  I  am  only  a 
mile  from  the  shore.” 

I  said  to  another  who  keeps  about  a  dozen 


horses,  aDd  about  half  that  number  of  men,  “  Do 
you  depend  on  kelp  to  keep  up  your  land  ?  ” 

“I  use  a  good  deal  of  fertilizer  with  it.” 

“  Where  do  you  market  your  produce  ?  ” 

“  In  Boston,  which  is  about  25  miles  distant.” 

“  What  do  you  get  for  a  load,  on  an  average  ?  ” 

“  About  $75  or  $100.  I  aim  to  grow  two  crops  a 
year,  peas  and  potatoes  for  the  first  crop,  followed 
by  squashes,  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  also 
cucumbers  for  pickling.” 

“  Would  it  not  pay  you  to  sell  your  stuff  nearer 
home  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  if  you  want  to  talk  with  a  peddler,  see 
Jim  Sampson.” 

“  Mr.  Sampson,  I  understand  that  you  have  a 
large  trade  in  Nantasket,  during  the  summer 
months  ?  ” 

“  I  used  to  have.  I  am  too  old  now.  I  have 
taken  a  $100  load  to  Nantasket,  and  peddled  i  i 
all.” 

“  Sold  to  hotels  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  didn’t;  they  don’t  want  to  pay  one-half 
that  the  stuff  is  worth.” 

“  Do  you  haul  any  kelp  ?  ” 

“  No;  I  used  to,  and  got  my  land  full  of  weeds 
by  using  it.  I  don’t  use  anything  now  but  bone 
and  potash,  with  a  little  nitrate  of  soda.  I  am 
now  raising  grass  mostly.” 

“  But  can  you  keep  up  your  land  with  chemi¬ 
cals?” 

“  Well,  I  am  doing  it.” 

“  What  about  stable  manure  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  go  to  Pat  Kane  or  E.  Clapp;  they  will 
talk  stable  manure.” 

“  Mr.  Clapp,  I  am  told  that  you  raise  quite  a 
lot  of  produce.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  raise  anything  but  potatoes.” 

“  What  fertilizer  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“Stable  manure  is  good  enough  for  me;  I  buy 
it  in  Boston  by  the  car-load.” 

I  then  visited  Mr.  Kane.  “  Do  you  haul  much 
kelp  ?” 

“  All  I  can,  and  I  buy  manure  by  the  car-load. 

I  don’t  use  a  great  deal  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
My  stuff  is  peddled  out,  most  of  it  going  to  Nan 
tasket.” 

I  talked  with  a  number  of  others,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  was  that  it  only  pays  to  haul  kelp 
rather  than  let  teams  stand  idle,  and  it  is  done 
mostly  by  those  who  wholesale  their  produce  ; 
that  cabbage  and  all  kindred  vegetables  are 
mostly  benefited,  that  kelp  is  harmful  to  potatoes, 
the  excess  of  salt  making  them  soggy  ;  that, 
applied  to  strawberries  and  small  fruits,  it  pro¬ 
duced  plants  with- a  large  amount  of  foliage,  and 
little  fruit,  and  that  a  man  of  average  intelligence 
could  get  a  good  living  supplying  the  cottages 
with  produce  during  the  summer  months,  u.  a.  d. 


Test  of  Separators. 


“  Herewith  find  report  of  the  test  of  Separators  held  at  my 
place  in  Hubhardton,  April  22, 1896.  The  committee  of  3  chosen 
from  the  50  dairymen  present  decided  that  on  the  three  points 
of  amount  per  hour,  general  durability  and  ease  of  running, 
the  Improved  United  States  Separator  was  much  superior.  The 
test  of  the  skim-milk  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Eight  tests  of  each  were  made  at  the  station, 
the  average  of  the  tests  of  each  Separator  being  as  follows : 
No.  5  Imp.  U.  S.,  O.ll  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat  left  in  the  skim-milk. 
Sharpies,  0.23 

De  Laval  “Baby,”  0.30  “  “  “  “  “ 

So  that  in  all  points  the  Improved  United  States  Separator  was 
decided  to  be  superior.” 

Hubhardton,  Vt.,  May  20,  1896.  C.  A.  ST.  JOHN. 

Would  you  know  more  of  this  Separator  and  of  this  test? 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

We  WANT  AGENTS  IN  ALE  unoccupied  territory. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACELINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls ,  Vt. 
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We  will  send  you  Free  of  expense  | 

Samples  and  Particulars. 

“  fTw.  BIRD  &  SON, 

Sole  Hfrs.  East  Walpole,  Hass,  j 


Dollars  in  Eggs... 


Keep  your 


Chickens  warm 


they  will  grow  twice  as  fast.  Keep 
Hens  warm  —  they  will  lay 


your 

more  eggs.  Cover  your  Poultry 
H  ouses  inside  and  outside,  at  small 
cost,  with  the  Water-proof,  Frost¬ 
proof,  Vermin-proof,  Wind-proof, 
Money-Saving 


NEPONSET 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC. 
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Dry  Times  in  Ohio. — It  looks  as  though  we  were 
entering  upon  the  fourth  year  of  drought  for  this 
locality.  When  I  came  on  this  farm  16  years  ago. 
it  was  as  nearly  run  out  as  could  be.  I  com¬ 
menced  saving  every  particle  of  manure,  used 
large  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizer,  and 
have  rotated  crops  on  nearly  all  of  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  farm.  Could  we  have  rain,  I  could 
cut  heavy  crops  of  clover  and  Timothy.  Last 
year,  instead  of  cutting  30  tons,  I  got  about  eight. 
From  nine  acres  of  wheat,  I  got  52  bushels  and 
straw  in  proportion.  With  this  small  amount,  and 
low  prices  of  corn,  I  had  to  take  a  stock  of  12 
cows,  four  head  of  young  cattle  and  five  horses 
through  the  winter.  What  corn  there  was,  was 
good,  and  for  that  I  built  a  silo  12x12,  put  it  in, 
and  when  it  settled,  it  was  about  eight  feet  in 
depth.  How  to  get  this  stock  through  was  a 
puzzle.  I  never  had  paid  much  attention  to  corn 
as  we  had  had  plenty  of  feed,  and  always  dried  off 
the  cows  about  December  1,  and  had  them  fresh 
again  in  April  or  May.  I  always  fed  hay,  all  they 
would  eat,  and  saved  all  manure.  My  principal 
business  is  raising  and  shipping  winter  vege¬ 
tables.  I  sold  two  of  the  poorest  cows  for  $13, 
hired  the  four  heifers  kept  at  $10  each,  and 
started  with  the  rest.  Grain  was  cheap.  I  figured 
out  a  balanced  ration,  milked  my  cows  all  winter, 
brought  them  through,  nearly  every  one  fat 
enough  for  the  butcher  this  spring,  and  after  pay¬ 
ing  for  feed  have  a  fair  balance  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger,  and  about  four  tonsofhayin  the 
barn  to  help  out  this  dry  year.  I  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a  profitable  year  to  me,  and  I  think 
that  I  shall  let  the  cow  earn  her  keep  In  the  win¬ 
ter  as  well  as  summer.  a.  h. 

Summit  County. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Gooseberries  are  dull  and  sales  slow. 

Dry  beans  are  still  lower  than  the  former  low 
prices. 

Dried  small  fruits  are  dull,  and  there  is  almost 
no  trading. 

Cherries  are  plentiful,  but  mostly  of  medium 
and  small  size. 

New  California  wheat  began  to  go  Into  market 
the  last  week  in  May. 

Fancy  apples  bring  extreme  prices  ;  receipts 
are  liberal  for  the  season. 

Beeswax  is  plentiful  and  the  demand  moderate 
at  26  to  28  cents  per  pound. 

Egg  prices  are  doing  a  little  better.  The  quality 
is  better,  and  receipts  have  not  been  excessive. 

There  is  little  business  in  evaporated  apples, 
but  the  stocks  are  so  light,  that  the  market  is  firm 
at  full  prices. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  oleomargarine  law 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been  sustained 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Filled  Cheese  bill  is  still  in  limbo  at  this 
writing,  and  the  prospect  seems  poor  for  it  to 
pass  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

New  cheese  is  extremely  dull  in  the  market, 
and  prices  are  low  with  a  tendency  to  go  still 
lower.  There  is  little  export  demand. 

Strawberries  are  now  coming  from  nearby 
points,  but  the  supply  is  not  large,  the  demand  is 
good,  and  the  market  is  in  good  shape. 

Georgia  and  Florida  peaches  are  more  plenti¬ 
ful,  but  are  largely  of  the  common  varieties  and 
of  small  size;  there  are  few  choice  ones. 

Watermelons  have  small  sale,  but  a  car-load  is 
expected  soon,  and  with  lower  prices  and  warmer 
weather,  the  demand  will  improve  rapidly. 

There  is  now  little  doing  in  country  dressed 
meats,  as  the  weather  renders  the  quality  so  un¬ 
certain  that  dealers  prefer  the  city-slaughtered 
stock. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  recently  that 
some  Long  Island  ducks  were  fishy.  Probably 
they  were  from  some  one  who  has  not  yet  learned 
the  business  of  feeding. 

Abundant  rains  have  visited  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  crops  have  been  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  thereby.  In  some  localities,  there  has  been 
too  much  rain,  and  in  others,  tornadoes  and 
lightning  have  done  great  damage. 

The  Ohio  State  crop  report  for  the  first  of  June, 
which  was  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  shows  that  since  May  1,  the  condition  of 
the  wheat  crop  has  fallen  off  six  points.  It  was 
then  placed  at  55  per  cent  of  a  full  average;  now 
it  is  put  at  49.  The  wheat  came  out  from  win¬ 
ter  in  bad  condition,  and  is  being  further  injured 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Russian  fly,  and  smut  and 
rust. 

Receipts  of  butter  are  still  large,  and  prices  do 
not  show  any  improvement.  The  impression 
seems  to  be  general  that  there  will  be  a  large 
make,  and  that  prices  will  rule  lower  than  in 
former  seasons  ;  consequently,  speculators  are 
not  disposed  to  take  hold  to  any  extent.  The 
quality  of  much  of  the  goods,  also,  though  show¬ 
ing  the  grass  color  and  flavor,  is  not  up  to  the 
mark,  and  is  not  what  is  required  in  butter  for 
storage.  There  is  practically  no  export  demand. 


For  the  best  Dog  or  Sheep 
power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  information  about 
the  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
Fanning-miljs,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  saw  Mac h  i  nes  and 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Foddei  cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and  Drag  saw 
Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “'Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  MINakd  HARDER,  Cobleaklll,  N.  7 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  25@1  27 

Medium,  1895,  choice . 110®  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 1  02®  1  05 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90®1  00 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  30@1  35 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  10@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  80@1  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  25@  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) . 1  82@1  85 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 .  80@  85 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 .  75®  80 

Green  peas,  bol.,  per  bushel .  77®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  70@  72 

Scotch,  bags .  70®  72 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 15  @1554 

Western,  firsts . 14  @15 

Western,  seconds . 13  @1354 

Western,  thirds . 11  @12 

State,  fancy . 16  @1654 

Common  to  prime . 11  @1454 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14 J4®15 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @1454 

Welsh  tuba,  firsts . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @1054 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 10  @10 54 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 10  @11 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @  854 

Factory,  fancy . 1054@ll 

Factory,  firsts . 954@10 

Factory,  seconds . .  .  9  @— 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8)4 

Old  butter .  7  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  white,  choice . 654@— 

Good  to  prime . 554®  6 

Colored,  choice  . 6  @654 

Colored,  good  to  prime .  6  @054 

Small,  colored,  choice . 694@  7 

Small,  white,  choice .  6J4@  7 

Light  skims,  choice .  6  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 4  @  4*4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  1J4@  2 

EGGS. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  14  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered .  13  @  — 

Penna.  and  Md..  country  marks,  fancy. .  13  @  — 

Western,  closely  graded,  fancy .  1254@  — 

N.  Ohio  Ind.,  111.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  1254®  — 

Other  Westeru,northerly  sections,  prime  1254@  — 

Western,  fair  quality .  115k@  — 

Southern, fresh  collections.good  to  prime  9  @  1054 
Western  and  Southern,  poor,  per  case.  ..2  40  @3  00 
Western  culls,  per  case . 2  10  @2  70 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . G'/f@  654 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb .  o%®  5?4 

Prime,  1895,  per  lb .  6  @  654 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @4% 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3  @354 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @234 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  254@  354 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  254@  'i% 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  254®  234 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2  @  254 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags .  2  @254 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @  254 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb . 2  @  254 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  4  @7 

Cherries,  1895.  per  io  . 8  @  954 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  6  @  5J4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 17  @ — 

Sundried,  1895,  per  lb . 16  @— 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  5  @  5J4 

Plums,  Southern  Damsen,  1895,  per  lb .  454@— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Willow  Twig,  fancy,  per  bbl  . 6  00@G  60 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 2  60@4  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  60 

Russet.  Golden,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  50 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  cultivated,  per  quart....  6@  12 

Cherries,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7@  9 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart .  6®  7 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  per  quart .  8@  14 

Peaches,  Fla.,  fancy  large,  per  carrier . 3  5U@4  CO 

Common  to  fair,  per  carrier . 2  0U@3  00 

Georgia,  common  to  choice,  per  carrier. 2  00a3  50 
Strawberries.  Md.  &  Del.,  ex.  large  varieties.  10®  12 

Md.  and  Del  ,  choice,  per  quart. . .  - .  9@  10 

Md.  and  Del.,  prime,  per  quart .  8@  9 

Md.  and  Del.,  poor  to  good,  per  quart _  4@  7 

Flastern  Shore,  Va.,  per  quart .  4@  8 

Jersey,  ex.  fancy,  selected,  large,  per  qt.  14®  18 

Jersey,  average  fancy,  per  quart .  10®  13 

Jersey,  common  to  good,  per  quart .  7@  9 

Up-River,  per  quart .  10@  18 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  each .  75@  — 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 68  @83 

Rye . 89  @45 

Barley . 38  @41 

Buckwheat,  silver .  40  @42 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @ — 

Corn . 33  @38 

Oats . 23  @28 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  oo@  95 

No.  2 .  80@  85 

No.  3 .  70@  75 

Clover,  mixed .  to@  75 

Clover .  55®  65 

Salt .  45@  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  85@1  C0 

Short  rye .  65@  75 

Oat .  50@  65 

Wheat .  45®  50 

HONElc . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . —  @— 

Fair,  per  lb . —  @_ 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @5 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 4  @454 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @1254 

Extracted,  oer  lb . 5  @6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  ..45  @55 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  7  @8 

Medium  to  prime .  5  @  654 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy .  4  @454 

Prime .  354® — 

Medium .  3  @ — 

Common .  2  @  254 

Old  olds .  154®  254 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  6  @7 

Prime .  554@— 

Medium . 45s@ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  2  @  254 

German . 14  @20 

POTATOES. 

Southern,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50@3  75 

Prime,  per  bbl . 2  75®  3  25 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  2  00®2  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  6G@2  00 

Culls,  per  bbl . i  00@1  60 

Bermuaa.  prime,  per  bbl . 2  5U@4  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Old,  per  barrel  or  sack .  50@  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  14  @  18 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  954@  10 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  954®  10 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  954@  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . . .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  85  @100 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  85 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  40  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

DKE5SED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Chickens,  Phil.,  broilers  selected,  per  lb.  21  @  23 

Phila.,  broilers,  ordinary,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

L.  L.  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Pennsylvania,  broilers,  per  lb .  19  @  21 

Western,  dry-picked,  broilers, per  lb.  16  @  18 

Western,  scalded  broilers,  per  lb  ....  14  @  16 

Southern,  small,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Fowls,  Western,  light  weights,  per  lb .  854@  — 

Western,  heavy,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  L.  1.,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00@2  50 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  25@1  75 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  60®  75 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  40®  75 

Cabbage,  Charleston,  per  bbl-crate .  75®  1  00 

Savannah,  per  bbl-crate .  75@1  03 

N.  C  .  per  bbl-crate .  75®  1  0j 

Norfolk,  per  bbl-crate .  60@1  00 

Carrots,  Southern,  new,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  50 

Cauliflower,  Fla.,  per  half  bbl .  — @  — 

California,  per  case .  — @  — 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz . 1  25@1  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  50@1  00 

Small,  per  doz .  20®  40 

Cucumbers.  Charleston,  per  basket .  75@1  60 

Savannah,  per  basket .  60@l  25 

Florida,  per  crate .  40®  75 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Green  peas,  Jersey,  per  basket . 1  25@1  60 

Jersey,  per  bag . 1  00@1  25 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  25@1  50 

Maryland,  per  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Eastern  Shore,  per  half  bbl .  75@1  25 

Baltimore,  per  basket . 1  00@  — 

Norfolk,  per  half  bbl .  50@1  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  50@1  50 

Unions,  old.  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Old,  poor,  per  bbl .  25@  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . I  10@  — 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 1  60@1  60 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  75@  90 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  50®  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  60 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Squash,  Southern,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  50@1  00 

Southern,  yellow,  per  bbl  crate .  60(3.1  00 

Southern  marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00@1  50 

String  beans.  Charleston,  per  basket .  40®  75 

Savannah,  per  basket .  40@  75 

N.  C.,  wax.  per  basket .  60@1  00 

N.  C.,  round,  per  basket . £0@1  00 

N.  C.,  flat,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  half-bbl . 1  25ffll  60 

Norfolk,  green,  per  half-bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  ripe,  per  carrier . I  60@3  00 

Green,  per  carrier . 1  25@2  25 

Turnips,  new,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  50@3  00 

Watercresses,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  50 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,799  cans  of  milk, 
231  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  784  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  Quarts. 


Itti.sccIIattcoujs  guhrertisinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  I»A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lota  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  1 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Corresnondence  Invited. 


OUR  RURAL  BUUKS. 


Any  Book  on  this  hist  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 


Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 
discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  iu  connection  with  green 


manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Cooking  Cauliflower. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Food  value  of  cauliflower,  and 
how  to  prepare  it  for  the  table.  Paper . 20 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. 


The  experience  of  50  ensilage  farmers  con¬ 
densed  into  practical,  readable  form.  Illus¬ 
trated.. . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Stroner.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  tight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

Clarence  M.  Weed.  A  Practical  Manual  Con¬ 
cerning  Noxious  Insects  and  the  Methods  of 
Preventing  their  Injuries.  Cloth . $1.50 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
work.  Cloth . $1 

Spraying  Crops. 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper. . 25 

The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Handbook  of  Propagation  and 
Pollination  of  Plants.  Profusely  illustrated. 
It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what  every  one 
who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a 
graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It 
is  entirely  new  and  original  in  method  and 
matter.  The  cuts  number  107,  and  are  made 
expressly  for  it,  direct  from  Nature.  The 
book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  green-house  plants,  hardy 
herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
forest  trees.  Paper . 50 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1 ,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  How  to  Increase  the  Crop 
without  Corresponding  Cost  of  Production. 
Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put  the  Soil 
in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Planting.  How 

Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75;  paper . 4Q 

THEflRURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York, 


HOME  TREATMENT  FOR 


|  8  Years  Cured :  W.  L.  WEDGER, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 


7  Years  Cured :  J.  L.  TREVILLYAN, 
24  Fifth  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


j  8  Years  Cured :  Mas.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


5  Years  Cured :  J.  W.  GILLESPIE, 
Black  River,  N.  Y. 


5  Years  Cured :  WM .  E.  WELLER, 
164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


HAY  FEVER. 

WE  OFFER 

A  CURE  THAT  STAYS. 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  relief,  but 
eradicates  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  cures  to  stay  cured 
OUR  NEW  BOOK— Thesis  for  1896— with  2,000  other 
references  whom  vou  can  consult,  now  ready.  Sent  on 
application  with  blank  for  free  examination.  GET  IT. 
Read  it.  Think  It  over.  Talk  with  these  people  or  write 
them.  Get  ready  to  meet  the  season’s  attack,  and  do  it 
now.  Address  IV.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Pakt  XVIII. 

“A  Mush-maker' s  ”  Views  and  Doings 

J.  A.  W.’s  courteous,  though  decisive, 
notice  of  my  volley  of  wonderments,  on 
page  208,  nodouht,  ought  to  be  a  settler; 
hut  some  things  will  not  down.  Still, 
when  a  man  changes  the  face  of  his 
published  figures  3160  worth,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  .that  he  is  a  hard  one  to  argue  with. 

Ilis  .answer  to  the  question,  “  Does 
‘  cared  for  at  one-fourth  the  expense  ’  re¬ 
fer  merely  to  care,  to  housing,  or  to  feed, 
or  to  all  three?  ”  makes  it  plain  that  one 
main  supposed  cause  for  controversy 
was  a  misconception.  His  first  use  of 
the  word  “  expense  ”  misled  me;  I  under¬ 
stood  that  he  expected  to  prove  more  of 
a  saving  than  the  mere  expenditure  of 
labor.  It  was  because  of  this  that  I  made 
inquiries  about  fencing,  buildings,  etc. 

Does  any  one  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  barn  was  cheaper  than  the  small 
houses  by  their  cost,  simply  because  the 
barn  was  on  hand  ?  Both  were  on  hand, 
and  it  would  be  about  as  sensible  to  add 
the  receipts  from  the  small  houses  sold, 
to  the  profits  of  the  flock,  to  prove  that 
there  is  profit  in  poultry.  Doubtless,  it 
may  have  been  a  desirable  thing  to  use 
the  barn,  since  it  called  for  no  added  ex¬ 
pense  ;  but  this  has  no  bearing  whatever 
on  the  comparative  cheapness  of  big 
barns  and  small  houses,  in  general.  If 
J.  A.  W.  would  simply  say  that  it  suited 
his  case  better  to  care  for  his  poultry 
after  the  present  fashion,  no  one  could 
then  object. 

As  he  explains  it,  J.  A.  W.  has  two  pet 
aversions  :  small  flocks,  and  mashes  and 
meat ;  both  conducing  to  extra  and  un- 
paid-for  work,  in  his  estimation.  Aside 
from  this,  he  feeds  wheat ;  so  do  “  the 
theorists.”  He  gives  plenty  of  green 
stuff  and  makes  'em  scratch  ;  so  do  the 
theorists.  And  he  furnishes  that  ideal 
of  the  theorists,  an  open,  sunny  scratch- 
ing-shed.  Now,  if  we  only  knew  that 
his  hens  had  hay  to  scratch  in,  we  could 
prove  J.  A.  W.  pretty  orthodox  and 
scientific  after  all ;  his  preference  being 
merely  for  something  aside  from  meat 
to  furnish  nitrogen  while  he  has  a  little 
more  of  that  tired  feeling  when  waiting 
on  his  fowls.  Let  that  go,  however, 
since  we  don’t  know.  Hut  we  do  know 
of  shells  and  grit,  which  the  “unortho¬ 
dox  ”  ought  never  to  use,  especially  with 
five  acres  of  range  at  command. 

I  trust  that  J.  A.  W.  will  not  think  my 
object  is  merely  to  differ  with  him,  or 
to  criticise.  Like  all  who  use  brains,  1 
am  a  learner  ;  one  who  has  been  trying, 
through  many  discouragements,  for 
years,  to  work  up  to  real,  scientific  care 
of  fowls.  I  want  to  know  the  facts,  as 
earnestly  as  J.  A.  W.  himself,  and  am 
working  for  the  money  there  is  in 
poultry. 

What  have  I,  for  one,  done  ?  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tell  fairly  what  “our  firm”  has 
done,  because  circumstances  have  never 
yet  allowed  us  to  keep  our  flocks  just  as 
we  would  like.  That  is,  I  cannot  stand 
as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  scientific  system. 

For  instance,  we  have  no  small  houses, 
much  as  we  would  like  to  have  them. 
The  housing  of  our  flocks  is  far  from 
ideal,  the  building  being  just  an  old- 
timer  of  a  barn,  which  Washington  may 
have  had  his  headquarters  in  ;  though  I 
never  heard  that  he  did,  even  when  we 
found  a  rusty  old  bayonet  in  the  earth  ! 
There  were  cracks  in  number  equal  to 
the  boards,  and  rats  and  dampness  ; 
while  there  is  no  apology  of  any  kind 
for  a  scratching  shed.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  work  at  much  disadvantage. 

In  one  end  of  this  shell,  is  housed  a 
flock  of  40  fowls.  There  is  room  enough 
— probably  400  square  feet,  or  10  square 
feet  to  a  hen.  Between  January  1  and 
the  present  time  (March  18),  these  39 


hens  have  laid  about  900  eggs,  say,  11% 
a  day  for  the  78  days.  This  is  a  trifle 
over  29  per  cent  of  their  number,  for 
each  and  every  day.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
get  at  our  friend’s  receipts  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  last  year,  they  amount 
to  36%  eggs  per  day,  or  a  trifle  over  18 
per  cent  of  their  number.  We  feed,  as 
he  does,  largely  of  wheat,  with  a  little 
corn  and  oats,  but  in  addition  give  a 
daily  mash  and  a  little  meat.  Our  grain 
costs  us  a  little  more  than  he  pays  for 
the  same  quantity.  We  have  also  used 
a  little  cut  clover,  but  so  very  little  as 
to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  and 
we  don’t  run  a  bone  mill. 

One  great  value  of  a  mash,  to  my 
mind,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  made 
so  largely  from  waste.  Our  mash  has 
consisted  of  waste  squash  and  potatoes, 
with  2%  cents’  worth  of  meat-meal,  and 
about  one  cent’s  worth  of  bran  daily,  for 
55  fowls.  For  200  fowls,  this  meat  and 
bran  would  cost  12  cents,  which  is  less 
than  the  value  of  a  grain  feed  like  J.  A. 
W.’s,  while  it  includes  that  expensive 
meat. 

Looking  at  the  value  of  the  meat  in 
another  way,  we  shall  see  this :  At  25 
cents  a  dozen,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  fair 
average  near  the  eastern  cities,  our  daily 
receipts  from  eggs,  would  be  about  41 
cents  more  than  J.  A.  W.’s,  provided  we 
had  200  hens.  If  we  can  keep  up  this 
average  difference  throughout  the  year, 
the  difference  in  receipts  would  be,  on 
this  basis,  nearly  3150.  If  the  meat  were 
entirely  an  added  cost  (it  is  not),  it  would 
be  at  the  rate  we  are  using  it,  nearly  333 
The  clear  balance,  in  that  case,  is  about 
3117. 

J.  A.  W.  will  not  admit,  I  know,  that 
my  case  is  a  strong  one,  because  of  that 
one  “f/”;  he  believes  that  I  cannot  keep 
up  my  lead  throughout  the  year.  Time 
will  show,  perhaps. 

Scientific  feeders  will  not  need  to 
figure  so  hard  as  some  people  might 
think,  on  that  86  cents  per  year  per  hen. 
J.  A.  W.’s  136  eggs  per  year,  produced  at 
a  cost  of  86  cents,  are  a  trifle  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  165  eggs  produced  at  a  cost 
of  31.  Moreover,  at  present  rates,  our 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  advantage  of 

a  policeman  over  a 
burglar  is  that  the  of¬ 
ficer  has  the  law  on 
his  side.  Health  has 
the  same  advantage 
over  disease.  The 
L*w  of  Nature  is  for 
people  to  be  healthy. 
When  they  are  sick, 
Nature  helps  to  cure 
them.  Nature’s  law 
is  the  guide  for  cur¬ 
ing  sick  people. 
There  is  no  way  but 
Nature’s  way.  What 
the  doctors  call  many 
different  diseases 
Nature  cures  in  one 
way;  by  nourishing 
the  whole  body  with 
good,  pure,  rich,  red 
blood.  That  is  Nature’s  way  of  curing 
scrofula,  erysipelasj  kidney  and  “liver  com¬ 
plaint,”  consumption  and  every  form  of 
eruptive  and  wasting  disease.  _  When  you 
want  to  help  Nature  with  medicine  the  med¬ 
icine  must  work  the  same  way  as  Nature 
works,  then  it  has  the  laws  of  Nature  on  its 
side  to  make  it  powerful.  That  is  the 
secret  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery’s  wonderful  cures.  It  assists  Nature 
according  to  her  own  laws  ;  it  is  on  Nature’s 
6ide  and  Nature  helps  it :  it  imparts  new 
power  to  the  nutritive  and  blood  making  or¬ 
gans  to  create  a  large  quantity  of  fresh,  red, 
healthy  blood  which  drives  every  germ  of 
disease  out  of  the  system  and  builds  up 
strong  healthy  tissues  and  solid  flesh.  The 
“Discovery  ”  completely  clears  away  every 
form  of  blood-disease  from  the  system  ;  It 
even  cures  consumption.  It  is  the  only  true 
radical  cure  for  that  disease;  facts  and  testi¬ 
mony  to  prove  it. 

“  I  would  like  to  tell  the  whole  world  what  your 
‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  has  done  for  me. 
The  doctor,  who  is  considered  an  expert  on  lung 
troubles,  told  me  I  had  consumption.  He  said 
both  my  lungs  were  diseased  ana  I  could  not  live 
long.  I  felt  down-hearted  for  I  have  dear  little 
children  to  live  for.  I  just  went  to  him  to  get  his 
opinion.  I  am  glad  I  did  for  now  I  know  what 
your  medicine  will  do.  When  I  started  on  the 
second  bottle  X  was  better  in  every  way  and  was 
able  to  take  a  walk  on  every  fine  day.  I  enjoyed 
my  sleep,  my  appetite  was  good,  and  by  the  time 
I  had  finished  the  second  bottle  I  began  to  feel 
like  a  new  woman.  I  still  had  a  cough,  so  I  got 
a  third  bottle  and  by  the  time  it  was  half  gone  I 
was  completely  cured.”  ,  '  . 

77  Mary  8t.,  Hamilton,  Oat.,  Can, 
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Make  Cows  Pay. 

t  Twenty  cows  and  one 
Safety  Hand  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  will  make  more 
butter  than  twenty -five  cows 
and  no  separator.  Sell  five 
cows;  the  money  will  buy  a 
separator  and  you  save  cost 
ot  their  keep,  while  the  butter  you  make 
sells  for  two  cents  more  per  pound.  Send 
for  circulars.  Please  mention  this 
paper.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Rutland,  Vt.  West  Chester,  Pa., 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


The  CHAMPION  will 

[COOL rfi® AERATE  . 

,your  milk  instantly.  Removes  ( 
*  the  animal  heat  and  cowey  *  * 
flavor,  drive  out  all  odors  of 
Jfoul, strong  smelling.or  silo 
foods  and  retard  souring  for 
pmuny  hours.  Circulars  Free, 
ACENTS  WANTED. 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER.  Box  R.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1, 2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  level 
regiilar  treal. 

Get 
our 
prices 
and  CataT 
logue  of  __ 

Sweep  Powers,  _ _ 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shcllers,  Feed  Cutters, 

Feed  Mills,  3tcel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  fciowcib,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— -8  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 
8.  8.  ME88INOEU  A  SON.  TATA  MY*  PA. 


Our  BACK 
CEARED 
ALL 


STEELMILLj 


PERKINS 


0EN-  ] 
ERALl 
FARM  1 
POWER  < 
AND 

PUMP-  , 
I N  G  4 
■S  MILLS. 1 

This  one  has  Graphite  Self! 
,  Lubricating  Boxes.  Galvanized  1 
r(4  corner)  Steel  Tower.  Send  for  ( 
catalogue  and  see  why  THIS  IS  4 
l\THE  BEST.  All  mills  WARRANTED,  j 

_  _  uWe  make  other  styles.  Write  us.  1 

?PERK1NS  WINO  MILL  CO.  9  Race  St..  Mishawaka.  IndJ 


!854-Established42Years-|896 

HALLADAY 

CEARED 

WIND  MILLS 

still  maintain  their  position  as  the  first 
in  the  procession.  Most  powerful,  most 
durable,  most  efficient.  Every  mill 
guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel  Mills,  Gem  Steel  Wind 
Mills.  Also  I.  X.  1,.  Feed  Cutters, 
iron  Feed  Grinders,  Hand  and  Bower 
Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Tank  Heat¬ 
ers,  Bumps  of  all  kinds  and  Haying 
Tools.  The  Lending  Water  Supply 
House  of  the  World. 

Send  For  Catalogue. 

U,  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co, 

118  Water  St.,  Batavia  ,111. 


rnuiuriDuvirf  1 " 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  or)  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

AH  kind,  mill  machinery.  Flonr 
mill,  built,  roller  or  buhr  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for’96. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARNION  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


UECDIICD’C  Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

nttPiltn  OHnpgr- Power 

With  SPEED  RECULATOR. 

For  1,2  and  3  Horses,. 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshlng^TachineJ 

Threshes  Grain.  Kice.  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  KnsilageCutters.Feed  Grinders.Ao 
//  Jb  tili  A' H it  &  HONS,  Lansdale,  l‘a.,U.S.A, 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 


Gasoline  Traction  Engines 
Comb’d  Engines  &  Pumps 
Gasoline  Portable  Engines 


Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  20.. Sterling,  Ill. 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


I1E8T  SKT  WORKS  I N  Til  E  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Beat  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  >Cleans  readj 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  H.  F 4 IIOUH  A  UrO..  Ltd.,  York. Pa. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Grate™.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

1  IS  W.  Water  Si..  SYRACUSE.  N. 


Cider&Wine  Press  Machinery 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  to  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  hr 8 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMP  RE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO , 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  Co  ,  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

—  OF  — 

P.  &  B.  Ruberoid  Roofing. 

THE  IDEAL  COVERING 

For  Buildings  of  any  Character. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers. 

81—83  .Joint  Street,  New  York. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN, 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  *1.50. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N  ,Y. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas,  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies.  etc  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0i 


WIND 


GOOD 


IS  MONEY  TO  USERS  OF  [W|  1 1  I  Q 

(Mime  Pump  and.  Power  Wind  I  Yl  I L-  L-  O I 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  18- ft. 

New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  mills  for 
grinders  feed  cutters,  shellers.  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  in 
daily  use  in  oue  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong- 
est  in  use  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of  “Hero”  and ‘‘American 
Grinding  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  Shellers, Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best 
and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers,  2  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers;  1 
Success  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc.  Our  new  150-page 
catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc.  Send  for  it. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  27  Fargo  St..  BATAVIA,  ILLS.1 
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PRIMER  SCIENCE. 

(CONTINUED.) 

feed  for  the  year,  including  meat ,  will 
figure  up  but  82  cents  per  hen,  even 
though  we  fed  meat  every  day  in  the 
year  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  our  grain  costs  us  more  than  J.  A. 
W.  pays. 

Just  one  more  turn  of  the  screw;  and  I 
hope  that  our  friend  won’t  cry  “theory,” 
because  I  quote  another’s  work.  We 
have  been  much  dissatisfied  with  our 
fowls  all  winter.  Others  report  many 
more  eggs  than  we  got,  and  the  editor  of 
the  best  farm  poultry  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  affirms  that  hens,  properly  cared  for 
in  all  respects,  will  lay  50  per  cent  of 
their  number  in  January  and  February, 
and  60  to  75  per  cent  thereof  in  March 
and  April.  His  published  reports,  which 
J.  A.  W.  or  any  one  else  may  read,  show 
that  his  fowls  have  sometimes  laid  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  their  number  every  day 
for  the  year,  so  that  it  can’t  be  theory 
with  him.  If  any  one,  therefore,  wishes 
to  multiply  my  figures  in  the  third 
paragraph  back  by  two,  the  result  will 
show  how  I  ought  to  astonish  the  world, 
but  haven’t  done  so.  I  mean  to  get 
there,  though  ;  even  though  I  have  to 
spend  four  or  five  weeks  of  every  year 
mixing  mashes  for  200  birds,  instead  of 
a  paltry  two  weeks,  tossing  out  grain. 

MYRA  Y.  NORYS. 

Observations  of  a  Hen  Man. 

Labor,  steps,  time,  thought,  will  all  be 
fully  occupied  if  the  poultry  plant  be 
constructed  with  a  view  to  economize 
every  effort,  and  every  step.  The  style 
of  buildings  will  be  what  the  owner 
fancies,  usually,  though  circumstances 
may  vary  their  cost.  I  think  that  a 
poultry  building  proves  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  long  run,  to  be  not  very  large, 
and  to  be  so  built  as  not  to  require  con¬ 
tinual  repairing.  I  would  prefer  paper, 
covered  with  clapboards  or  shingles, 
though  the  expense  of  these  prevents 
their  use  many  times.  For  instance,  one 
might,  in  the  spring,  build  a  house  and 
cover  with  paper,  and  in  a  year  make 
profit  enough  to  put  on  shingles  ;  but  he 
has  spent  as  much  money,  or  more,  as 
if  he  had  put  shingles  on  in  the  first 
place. 

Running  water  in  the  cook  room,  the 
kettle  filled  by  turning  a  faucet  or  by 
the  strokes  of  a  pump  handle  !  How 
much  better  than  to  hitch  up  a  horse 
365  days  in  a  year  and  go  to  a  spring  or 
brook  for  water,  as  I  did  for  years  ! 
The  first  pumping  windmill  set  up  in 
town  put  an  end  to  that.  Market  day 
comes  once  a  week.  What  would  you 
think  fair  pay  for  a  proper  team  and 
driver  to  make  52  trips  a  year,  say,  10 
miles,  to  sell  your  eggs,  dressed  poultry, 
often  bring  home  grain,  etc.  ?  If  we  say 
$3  for  each  trip,  there  is  an  expense  of 
®156  per  year.  How  can  such  a  poultry- 
man  hold  out  against  a  man  who  can 
take  his  eggs  to  customers  in  one-half 
hour,  and  do  his  day’s  work  at  home  as 
usual  ?  Don’t  get  too  far  from  the  sta¬ 
tion,  or  post-office,  or  market.  Some¬ 
times  profit  in  dressed  poultry  depends 
on  putting  them  on  the  market  at  just 
the  right  time. 

Poultry  in  isolated  flocks  in  small,  sep¬ 
arate  houses,  will  furnish  less  subjects 
for  the  grave  digger  or  the  manure  pile  ; 
but  such  fowls  are  more  exposed  to 
enemies — haired,  feathered,  or  clothed. 


Home-Seekers’  Excursions  to  the  West 
and  Northwest. 

On  June  9  and  23, 1896,  the  North-West¬ 
ern  Line  (Chicago  &  North-Western  R’y) 
will  sell  Home- Seekers’ excursion  tickets 
at  very  low  rates  to  a  large  number  of 
points  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Northwestern  Iowa,  Western  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Da¬ 
kota,  including  the  famous  Black  Hills 
district.  For  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents  of  connecting  lines  or  ad¬ 
dress  H.  A.  Gross,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  423  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  ;  E  B.  Spain,  T.  P.  A., 
210  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Add) 


Crows  will  walk  among  young  chickens 
just  as  a  hen  would  do,  and  gobble  up 
the  innocents  by  the  hundred  if  not 
stopped. 

When  one  can  buy  ground  oyster  shells 
and  ground  scraps  of  good  quality  at 
present  prices,  it  is  not  foolishness  to 
say  no  to  the  bone-mill  agent,  and  to  let 
the  meat  grinder  alone.  Time  will  fly 
fast  while  you  hunt  up  horses  and  cattle, 
and  chop  them  up  and  boil  and  serve 
them  to  your  birds.  Green  cut  bone  and 
meat  are  all  very  well  if  they  don't  cost 
too  much,  and  few  are  so  situated  as  to 
make  it  pay  to  pound  bones  with  a 
hammer. 

An  open  shed  for  hens  to  scratch  in  in 
winter,  is  a  good  thing  if  you  can  man¬ 
age  it  right.  So  is  an  egg  room,  where 
eggs  won’t  freeze,  and  large  enough  to 
hold  cases,  baskets,  etc.;  but  very  few 
have  one. 

As  to  hatching  chickens,  it  is  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  but  the  seat  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  raising  them.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  as  much  the  price  of  chickens  as  it  is 
the  price  of  liberty. 

The  enthusiastic  beginner  should  bot¬ 
tle  up  some  “  henthusiasm  ”  to  sustain 
his  courage  during  the  melancholy  times 
that  will  surely  come  before  he  has 
served  his  five  years’  apprenticeship. 
Seasons  will  vary,  prices  will  vary,  no 
hens  will  be  sure  to  lay  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  and  no  two  years 
will  give  the  same  quantity  of  eggs  from 
the  same  number  of  hens.  Too  little 
importance  seems  to  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  pullets  will  usually  lay  earlier  and 
more  steadily  through  the  winter  if  they 
are  in  their  winter  quarters  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October,  are  kept  dry  and  clean, 
and  allowed  plenty  of  room. 

Don’t  put  too  many  hens  in  one  flock  ! 
Hold  your  ambitious  desires  in  check  ; 
you  will  probably  get  as  many  eggs  from 
20  hens  as  if  you  had  30  in  the  same  room. 
Some  might  say  that  it  is  not  so,  and  in¬ 
deed,  for  a  time,  it  might  seem  as  though 
he  was  right,  but  time  will  show  him 
wrong,  all  the  same. 

All  breeds  have  their  friends,  but  the 
Leghorns  and  P.  Rocks  are  common- 
sense  birds,  and  will  be  good  property 
as  long  as  eggs  and  poultry  find  a  mar¬ 
ket.  I  have  two  brooder  houses,  and 
each  will  accommodate  400  chicks  till 
maturity,  that  is,  if  the  males  are  mar¬ 
keted  at  the  proper  time.  Each  house 
must  be  at  some  distance  from  other 
poultry,  so  that  the  chicks  may  have  un¬ 
disturbed  range,  when  large  enough  to 
run  outdoors.  Each  house  contains 
eight  brooders,  and  a  big  stove.  Each 
house  is  sideways  to  the  sun,  with  four 
windows  one  foot  wide  and  12  feet  long, 
set  in  the  roof;  these  give  as  much  light 
and  sun  to  the  back  side  of  the  house 
as  to  the  front.  Each  house  is  16  feet 
wide  and  32  feet  long,  posts  one  foot 
high,  rafters  12  feet  long  ;  the  glass  is 
set  just  the  same  as  greenhouse  glass,  or 
may  be  laid  on  two  rafters.  Little  yards 
of  wire  netting  are  used  outside. 

Hens  are,  in  very  many  respects,  the 
counterparts  of  their  relatives,  the  un¬ 
feathered  bipeds  of  Plato.  Notice  the 
neat,  lady-like  step  of  this  bird,  the 
motherly  patience  and  impatience  of  that 
one  !  What  village  sensation  was  ever 
greater  than  that  caused  by  the  advent 
of  two  or  three  new  members  into  the 
old  flock  ?  When  you  turn  a  lot  of 
strange  roosters  together,  will  you  not 
remember  your  school  days?  These 
birds  want  to  know  who  is  boss,  as  much 
as  any  school  boys  ever  did.  They  will 
all  run  after  some  new  thing  just  as 
humans  will  do,  and  drop  it  too,  in  much 
the  same  way.  They  will  persist  in  eat¬ 
ing  corn  and  meal  with  a  zest  and  appe¬ 
tite  that  they  exhibit  for  nothing  else  in 
the  grain  line,  in  the  same  quantity,  and 
to  feed  and  care  for  a  Brahma  as  for 
a  Leghorn,  will  bring  totally  different 
results.  g.  r.  t. 

Ashby,  Mass. 

Killing  Horns  With  Caustic  Potash. 
— My  experience  in  dishorning  or  stop¬ 
ping  the  growth  of  horns  on  young  calves, 
with  caustic  potash,  has  not  been  uni¬ 
formly  successful.  Three  years  ago,  I  first 
tried  it  on  two  little  Jersey  heifer  calves, 
and  was  completely  successful  with  only 
one  application.  Last  year,  I  tried  it 


again  with  another  Jersey  calf  and 
failed.  I  tried  it  again  this  spring,  and 
failed — all  these  applications  were  made 
when  the  calves  were  from  three  to  five 
days  old,  or  as  soon  as  we  could  locate 
the  buttons.  Each  time,  we  used  the 
caustic  or  pencil  potash,  and  I  suppose 
that  it  was  made  by  different  parties, 
and  must  have  been  of  uncertain 
strength.  Now  this  is  a  matter  of  large 
importance  to  the  American  farmer,  and 
if  some  chemical  factory  will  make  a 
specialty  of  manufacturing  potash  espec¬ 
ially  for  dishorning  calves,  and  will 
make  it  of  such  uniform  strength  that  it 
will  be  always  successful,  it  would  be 
very  profitable.  w.  H.  R. 

Mascott,  Mo. 

A  Hen-Rooster. — A  writer  in  Farm 
Poultry  tells  this  remarkable  story  : 

Last  year,  Mr.  Geo.  VV.  Dale,  raised  a  few 
chickens,  and  among  the  number  was  a  Brown 
Leghorn  pullet  which,  probably,  had  a  cross  of 
Dunghill  in  her.  However,  she  proved  to  be  a 
very  good  layer,  but  after  a  while,  she  laid  out 
and  became  broody.  A  sitting  of  eggs  was  given 
her,  and  she  proved  to  be  a  good  sitter,  and  came 
off  with  a  nice  brood  of  chicks.  After  awhile,  she 
began  moulting,  and  shed  nearly  all  her  feathers. 
When  she  began  to  put  on  new  feathers,  it  was 
noticed  that  they  were  of  a  different  color  from 
the  first  ones.  In  fact,  she  begau  to  look  like  a 
rooster,  and  in  due  time,  she  put  out  as  nice  a 
coat  of  rooster  feathers,  sickle  feathers,  and  all, 
as  one  ever  looked  at,  and  to-day  she  is  as  fair  a 
specimen  of  the  Brown  Leghorn  rooster  as  one 
would  find  in  a  day’s  travel.  No  one  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  would  ever  believe  it  to  be  a  hen  ; 
but  nevertheless,  she  still  continues  to  lay. 


Lung  Complaints,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc., 
are  speedily  relieved,  and  if  taken  in  time,  perma¬ 
nently  cured  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant.  You  will 
tind  it  also  a  certain  remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds. 
The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  — Ad V 


THE 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 

FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  its  effects  and  nevor  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  ’93. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Sirs : — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  jj 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  [] 
curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best )( 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick,  jj 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
J)r.  IS.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY,  ii 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT.  [| 
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HORSEMEN 

RECOMMEND 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


As  a  sure,  safe  and 
speedy  cure  for  Colic , 
Curb,  Splints,  Contracted 
and  Knotted  Cords,  Cal-  I 
Unis  of  all  kiwis,  Shoe  , 
Bails,  when  first  started. 
etc.  For  Ringbone,  I 
Spavins,  Cockle  Joints, 
etc.,  nothing  else  will  1 
give  surer  or  quicker  re-  | 
lief.  It  will  locate  lame¬ 
ness  when  applied  by  re-  1 
maining  moist  on  part 
affected.  The  rest  dries 
out.  A  few  more  appli¬ 
cations  will  cure. 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  doctored  horses  for  the 
last  25  years,  and  I  think  your  Elixir  the  best 
liniment  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  any  one.  C.  M.  Guyer,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches 
on  his  shoulder,  caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar. 
Less  than  onebottleofyourElixircureditafter 
six  months’  standing.  L.  W.  Fisher,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  of  either  , 
Elixir  sent  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  50  cents  buyseither  Elixir  of  any  drug-  1 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

2 7  R  IJeverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


COOPER 


Will 

make 

wool 

grow 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by  -w- 

Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex.  I  1  I 
100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c.  -M- 


If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FBANOKLYN,  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  2(1,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2%  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


NOW  is  the  TIME  to  BUY  from  CHOICEST  STRAINS 

Wiliswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J.. or 207  Broad¬ 
way.  N.  Y.  Through  my  clients  CAN  FURNISH  a 
number  of  GUERNSEY  BULLS,  all  ages,  in  locations 
to  save  transportation. 


PI  HQIMfi  H I  IT  FOR  GOOD.  Ail  prime  registered 
ULUOlllU  UUI  Berkshires.  The  famous  Boars 
Letterblair,  Stelton  and  Parkhurst.  Six  sows  in  pig. 
three  sows  with  litters,  and  over  50  young  pigs.  Very 
cheap.  PARK  B'ARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
and  prices  will  please  you; 
takingorders  now.  to  be  tilled 
when  pigs  are  eight  weeks, 
mated  not  akin...  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Cochran vlllc,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


YOUNG  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

that  will  please  you. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


P UCCUIDCC  SPECIAL  SALE. 
KJ  ntonmeo  Pigs,  10  to  12  weeks 
old.  W.  E.  Mandevllle,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co., N  Y. 


REG.  GHESHIRES 


l— Young  Sows  bred  and 
ready  to  breed.  Young 
Boars  for  service. 
Spring  Pigs,  all  in  pairs  not  akin. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  CO.,  N.  Y. 


W,  &  6.  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels,  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens.  $1;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks.  $2.  Eggs,  75e.  per  sitting. 
Stock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

I)R.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  Machlas,  N.  Y. 


Rare  BIRDS  FOR  SALE.— Show  Birds.  Breeding 
8tock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm,  Orangeville, Pa 


Q  C  li  n  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK 
OLIUI  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Semi 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  It.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 


CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  In  eight-pound  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can ;  $3  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT  AND  WOOL  CO., 
20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEES 

QUEENS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J.  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


Reduces  MILK  &  FLESH  Than  FLIE! 

NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SOKES  on  HORSE 
or  COW  (X  more  milk.) 


SHOO-FLY 


S 

i 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  37  States.  If  yot 
dealer  offars  a  substitute,  send  60c.  and  our  agent  i 
your  State  will expre&s one  quart.  ijll.oOpergal.lga 
Ion  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Agents  wanted.  „ 
SHOO- ELY  MEU.  CO.,  1005  E’alnuouat  Are.,  Philadelphia. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
In  RECORD’S  TIGHT-SKAL COVER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  instantly ;  In  9  sizes,  from  lib. 
to  (JO.  We  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO..  Ill  Main  St ,  Conneaut,  O, 
USED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 
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Humorous. 

Thkke  was  a  young-  woman  in  Lynn 
Wbo  oft  on  a  bike  took  a  spynn, 

But  so  lowly  she  bent 
On  the  bar  as  she  went 
That  it  raised  a  big  corn  on  her  chynn. 

— Boston  Courier. 

Fakmkk  Wavback:  “  Only  think,  Sa- 
manthy,  thet  rich  Mr.  Vanderbilt  allows 
his  wife  $5,000  a  month  fer  pin  money 
alone.”  Mrs.  Wayback  :  “  Wa’al,  Josh, 
I  uffen  think  an'  uster  wonder  where  all 
th’  pins  went  to,  an’  now  I  know.” — 
Judge. 

Papa:  “I  wonder  why  it  is  that  when 
we  drop  a  slice  of  bread  it  usually  falls 
with  the  buttered  side  down  ?  ”  His 
Little  Hoy  :  “  I  guess  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  when  we  fall  in  winter  we 
wonder  why  the  ice  freezes  with  the 
slippery  side  up.” — Harper's  Round 
Table. 

The  late  Eugene  Field,  who  wrote 
beautiful  verses  about  childhood  and 
domestic  life,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  poverty — a  fact  which  did  not, 
however,  weigh  heavily  upon  him.  He 
always  spoke  of  his  poverty  as  if  it  were 
a  good  and  welcome  thing.  An  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Mr.  John  D.  Barry,  tells  a 
story  of  meeting  Field  once  at  a  very 
well-supplied  table  in  a  hospitable  house 
where  both  were  guests.  Some  delicious 
strawberries  were  passed  around.  They 
were  out  of  season,  and  Field  looked  at 
them  with  admiration  and  paid  his 
hostess  a  compliment  about  them,  but 
declined  to  eat  any.  “  But,  Mr.  Field,” 
the  lady  asked,  “don’t  you  like  straw¬ 
berries?”  ‘  Oh  yes,”  he  answered. 
“Then  why  don’t  you  eat  some?” 
“I’m  afraid,”  said  the  poet,  “that 
they’d  spoil  my  taste  for  prunes  !  ”  This 
remark  indicates  that  he  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher  as  well  as  a  poet. — Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nbw-Yorkkr 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  VHOLESA  LE  PKIOKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Mliancc.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOl.L.No.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  In  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Good 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
USc.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  M-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box 289.  Rural. 

The  Perfection  Mower  Knife  Grinder. 

THE  EASIEST, 

SIMPLEST, 
and  most  practical 
method  ever  in¬ 
vented  for  dressing 
and  grinding  Mow¬ 
ing  Machine,  Har¬ 
vester  and  Sickle 
Knives, 

First  order  from 
any  town  secures  a 
Grinder  at  Agents' 
prices  &  the  agency. 

KOSS  BROS., 

patented  AUGUST  21,  1894.  Worcester,  Mass. 


GEM  Wrench 


(  > 

>  Sa.. 
Get 

D. 


When  oiling  your  spring  wagon  and 
keep  your  hands  clean.  Do  not  need 
to  touch  the  nut  during  operation  , 
and  do  it  all  with  one  hand.  Is  the 
**T  selling  article  ever  Offered  ACENTS. 

90c.,  two  for  $1,00  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
sample  ut  once  and  secure  territory.  Big  profits. 
Y.  HALLOCK  &.  SON,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair. 

Aug.  31— Sept.  5,  1896. 

$2c  .00  in  premiums.  New  building. 
Np  •  water  plant.  Great  attractions, 
-remium  lists  now  ready.  Apply'to 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates, 
and  all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the 
fair  grounds. 


”HAKCY” 

FARM  TRUCK 

RESISTS  the  POWERS  of  the  ,. 

Wonderful 
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"7  "7 '~rarj  X/TFCl!  /  ma°e 

/  WEIGHT/  \  /I  \#EITHER  WIDE  OR  NARROW) 

/560/LBS/ I  ,TW|  WW\\ 
//ASK /YOUR  DEALER  FOR/PRICES,  op  WRITE  to 

BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO'.OWEKPORUA. 


FARMER’S  HANDY 
WAGON 


SAGINAW,  if* 
MICHIGAN. 


Metal  Wagon  Wheels. 

Made  to  fit  any  standard  size  skein 
or  axle.  Every  farmershould  have  a 
set  of  low  wheels  with  wide  tires. 
They  save  labor,  time  and  money; 
also  help  to  solve  the  “Good  Roads” 
problem.  They  are  Strong,  Cheap 
and  Durable,.  Send  to  the  ARNOLD 
METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  30.  New 
London.  O.,  for  circular  and  price 
also  for  the  wheels 


0L  7C  BUGGY  WHEELS 
OOifO  WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don't  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Get  our  prices.  Are  prepared 

to  tire,  box,  pulnt  and  Furnish 
axles  For  wheels  of  all  sizes. 

WILMINCTON  WHEEL  CO., 

401  Union  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


STEEL 


HANDY  WAGONS. 

The  labor  savers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  34 
inches  high.  You  save  the  lift,  that  saves 
your  back  Wheels  have  4-inch  tire 

JUSTTHE  THING 

for  hauling  over  the  farm.  Is  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fodder,  Wood, 

Manure,  etc.  We  Make  Metal 

WHEELS  FOR  WAGONS 
AND  TRUCKS. 

All  Sizes— fit  any  skein....  ‘ 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.  Havana.  Ills 


GUARANTEED 

to  carry  2  ton*.  We  tell  more 
about  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  In  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
It  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  »  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 

Shrewd  buyers  will  send  for  our  1896  Annual.  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  best 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

Lightest  Draft.  Lowest  Elevator.  HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  or  batavia,  n.  y. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro* 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  attea- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


DONT  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 

but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 

better  and  c  'paper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it. 

Price  of  c  .Q?jlete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 

/V  *" 

Ejector,  q/.0.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted. 

.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


The  Gre«/lnvention  for  Farmers  and  Gardeners ! 

This  Fulcrum  Spading  Fork  com¬ 
pletely  turns  over  and  breaks  the 
ground  without  any  lifting.  It  en¬ 
ables  one  man  to  do  two  men’s 
work.  The  Fulcrum  does  it.  The 
Fulcrum  Cultivating  Fork  (shorter 
tines  than  the  Spading  Fork)  does 
better  and  faster  work  than  hoe  or 
other  hand  tool.  It  is  a  sure  weed 
killer  by  turning  the  ground  so  as 
to  expose  the  roots  to  the  sun.  The  Fulcrum  does  it. 

T.  N.  Hopper,  Wyckoff,  N.  J.,  says:  “I  have  a  better  garden 
this  year  and  less  weeds  than  ever  before,  because  I  am  able  to 
use  the  Fulcrum  Cultivating  Fork  for  hours  continuously  with¬ 
out  fatigue,  while  I  have  not  the  strength  to  use  a  hoe  or  wheel 
cultivator.” 

AG-EMTS  WANTED. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 

THE  FULCRUM  MFG,  COMPANY,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


OUTCLASSES  ANYTHING  MADE 


ThistoDl  will  work  shallow  or  deep,  give  level  or 
ridge  cultivation,  pare  or  plow  the  land;  It  will  do 
any  style  of  work  desired  for  any  variety  of  soli,  on 
flat  land  or  side-bills;  it  has  high  crop  clearance  and 
track  adjustable  from  30  to  52  inches  !  The  tooth 
standards  are  round  and  swivel  in  steel  clamps.  The 
guidance  is  at  pleasure  either  by  hand  or  foot  with 
pivoted  wheels  or  by  feet  with  independent  center 
(crop  row)  teeth.  The  only  practical  and  really  ad¬ 
justable  spring  pressure  (flat  steel),  antl-frictlon 
cable  lift,  ball  wheel  bearings  to  reduce  draft,  genu¬ 
ine  easy  spring  seat,  and  perfect  balance,  go  to  make 
up  the  merits  of  this  advanced  Implement.  If  you 
want  the  most  substantial  cultivator  (riding  or  walk¬ 
ing)  with  the  widest  range  of  work,  one  that  will  do 
thoroughly  whatever  It  is  put  to  do,  write 

JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY, 

RARITAN,  NEW  JERSEY. 


^  use,  and  make 
money  selling  this 

art  icle.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pulland  its 
fast.  Tie*  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
atown.  Good  profits.  Get yonrTown  Agency 
now.  Complete  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Will  last  a  century.  Saves  %  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong, 
and  monse  proof.  Put  up 
with  4, 5,  6,  8, 1U  ft.  rope. 

— —  .  _  TIE  CO..  Box  7, 

V#  U Bad II In.  V.  Y. 


Different  elzet  and  price*.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYEK  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O 
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AUSTIN’S  IMPROVED  OR  MAYES  HYBRID 
DEWBERRY. 

A  NEW  BERRY  FROM  TEXAS. 

This  wonderful  dewberry  was  first  discovered  years 
ago,- growing  wild  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Mayes,  in 
Denton  County, 

Texas.  In  the 
same  field,  and 
in  close  prox¬ 
imity,  grew  the 
common  wild 
dewberry  o  f 
the  South, 

Rubus  trivialis; 
also,  the  com¬ 
mon  wild  up- 
rig  h  t  black¬ 
berry.  As  was 
very  natural, 
the  first  dis¬ 
coverers  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a 
hybrid  between 
the  dewberry 
and  black¬ 
berry  ;  thus  the 
name  Mayes 
Hybrid  dew¬ 
berry.  Many 
at  once  secured 
plants,  among 
others, Mr.J  W. 

Austin,  a  local 
nurseryman. 

Mr.  Austin  soon 
found  that,  un¬ 
der  good  cul¬ 
tivation,  the 
plants  in¬ 
creased  in  vigor 
and  productive¬ 
ness,  and  the 
fruit  increased 
in  size,  until  it 
was  considered 
wonderful  by 
all  who  saw  it. 

Consequently, 

Mr.  Austin  be¬ 
gan  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  plants 
for  sale  under 
the  name  of 
Austin’s  Im¬ 
proved  dew¬ 
berry,  thus  the 
double  name. 

Learning  o  f 
the  fame  of  this 
new  wonder,  I 
secured  plants 
a  year  ago  last 
March,  have 
studied  it  care¬ 
fully  in  all  the 
different  stages 
of  growth,  and 
can  find  no  evi¬ 
dence  in  plant, 
flower  or  fruit, 
that  justifies 
the  term  hybrid 
To  satisfy  my¬ 
self  more  fully 
as  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  my 
judgment  in 


the  matter,  I  have  planted  seeds,  and  have  a  number 
of  young  plants  now  growing,  and,  in  case  there  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  species,  the  offspring  will  be 
very  sure  to  show  it.  The  long  and  well-known 
truth,  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited 
upon  the  children,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 


eration,  is  as  applicable  in  the  vegetable  as  the  animal 
kingdom. 

Catalogue  illustrators  will  certainly  find  but  little 
temptation  to  exaggerate  the  size  of  this  new  berry. 
The  illustration,  Fig.  135,  hardly  does  it  justice,  as  the 
berries  from  which  the  photograph  was  made,  were 

taken  from  one- 
year-old  plants 
that  had  not 
had  rain  or 
water  in  any 
shape,  from  the 
time  the  plants 
were  in  bloom, 
until  the  fruit 
was  ripe.  The 
cluster  of  small 
berries  in  the 
picture,  are  the 
best  specimens 
of  the  Early 
Harvest  black¬ 
berry,  that 
could  be  found 
on  very  vigor¬ 
ous,  three-year- 
old  plants, 
ripened  under 
the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  and 
placed  there  to 
show  the  con¬ 
trast  in  size. 
Better  to  illus¬ 
trate,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  size  to 
which  this 
berry  will  at- 
tain  under 
favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  I  state 
that  53  selected 
berries  filled  a 
quart  box, 
while  it  re¬ 
quired  347  o  f 
the  best  Early 
Harvest  berries 
to  fill  the  same 
box. 

Fig.  137  shows 
the  vigor  and 
product!  vene  s  s 
of  a  one-year- 
old  plant,  the 
first  year’s 
growth  tied  up 
to  a  stake  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit. 
The  present 
year’s  growth, 
to  date.  May  15, 
is  spread  out 
on  the  ground 
as  it  naturally 
s.  The 
time  of  ripen¬ 
ing  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the 
Early  Harvest 
blackberry,  but 
i  t  ripens  its 
crop  much 
quicker  than 
that  variety, 
the  ripening 
season  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of 


grow 


MAYES  HYBRID  DEWBERRY.  NATURAL  SIZE.  EARLY  HARVEST  BLACKBERRY  FOR  COMPARISON.  Fig.  135. 
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about  two  weeks.  How  far  North  this  dewberry  will 
stand  the  winters,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  further 
than  that  it  is  said  to  have  stood  last  winter  perfectly 
at  Carrollton,  Mo.  I  believe  that  it  will  stand  as 
great  a  degree  of  cold  as  the  Early  Harvest  and  other 
blackberries  of  that  class.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
such  that  it  is  very  easily  protected  in  case  it  is  found 
necessary  to  do  so.  .tames  nimon. 


THE  DRY  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

WILL  IT  PBEVENT  BLIGHT?  COMPARED  WITH  WET. 

Good  Results  with  Dry  Mixtures. 

My  experience  with  dry  powders  as  insecticides,  is 
confined  to  last  years  operations.  I  used  the  dry 
powder  gun  on  potatoes  for  bugs  and  blight  at  one 
operation.  Potatoes  treated  five  times  with  Fun- 
giroid  died  naturally,  while  potatoes  not  so  treated 
died  suddenly  with  blight.  The  Fungiroid  also 
checked  leaf  blight  on  pear  trees  at  once.  After 
June  15,  I  used  dry  powder  on  apples  and  peaches, 
and  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  just  as  effective  as  the 
water  solution  which  I  have  always  used  on  trees, 
and  to  some  extent,  on  potatoes.  Dry  powder  cannot 
be  used  when  tbe  wind  blows,  on  trees  ;  on  potatoes 
it  seems  to  make  no  difference,  and  does  not  require 
any  more  material.  I  obtained  equally  good  results 
from  the  use  of  arsenic  and  powdered  sulphate  of 
copper  in  combination  with  twice  the  weight  of  air- 
slaked  lime,  prepared  in  the  following  proportions  : 

A  BCD 


White  arsenic,  pounds .  1*4  114  0  Vi 

Copper  sulphate,  powdered,  pounds. .  1  011 

Air-slaked  iime,  pounds .  5  3  2  3 


To  mix  these  substances,  I  use  a  two-quart  fruit  jar, 
or  when  large  quantities  are  to  be  mixed,  I  take  a  six- 
gallon  keg,  and  turn  it  with  the  handle  of  a  barrel 
churn.  I  call  A  and  B  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  C  and  D  enough  for  an  acre  of  potatoes  or 
trees.  G.  e.  king. 

Connecticut. 

Some  Experience  in  Florida. 

We  are  gardening  with  tomatoes  and  potatoes  as  the 
principal  crops.  My  opinion,  so  far  as  1  have  used 
dry  Bordeaux  Mixture — two  years — is  that  it  is  most 
effective  on  the  tomatoes  and  least  on  the  potatoes, 
though  it  kept  my  potatoes  free  from  black  rot  suf¬ 
ficient  to  produce  a  good  crop  as  potatoes  go  here. 
My  practice  is  to  start  about  daylight,  and  dust  until 
the  dew  is  pretty  well  dried  off  ;  then  stop  and  wait 
until  the  next  day.  Where  tomato  plants  are  large, 
thrifty  and  yellow,  and  growing  vigorously  if  the  day 
is  still  and  the  weather  not  too  dry,  the  dust  will 
stick.  But  l  like  to  see  it  on  the  plants  ;  so  1  dilute 
the  powder  about  twice  and  put  it  on  so  that  it  shows. 
I  use  flour  for  the  dilution,  as  it  is  easiest  to  get  here  ; 
but  plaster,  if  finely  ground  and  free  from  lumps, 
would  be  preferable.  As  to  the  intervals  between 
dusting,  if  no  rain  comes,  I  dust  about  every  10  days. 
My  own  land  is  so  subject  to  black  rot,  that  I  keep 
the  powder  gun  going,  with  intermissions  of  only 
three  or  four  days,  all  the  season.  If  rain  comes  suf¬ 
ficient  to  wash  off  the  powder,  of  course,  the  job  must 
be  done  right  over. 

I  have  owned  my  place  for  seven  years,  and  until 
last  year,  when  I  first  begun  to  use  the  Fungiroid,  my 
attempts  to  raise  tomatoes  have  been  failures.  For 
the  first  three  or  four  years,  I  had  from  one  acre  to 
four  acres  planted  to  tomatoes,  but  never  raised 
enough  to  furnish  myself  with  tomatoes  to  eat.  I 
did  not  know  what  was  the  matter,  but  supposed  that 
it  was  some  fault  of  mine  somewhere  ;  so  every  year, 
I  would  try  again  with  the  same  result.  When  we 
found  what  was  the  matter,  I  bought  a  powder  gun 
and  the  Fungiroid,  with  the  result  that  I  kept  the 
vines  free  from  black  rot,  and  raised,  from  a  little 
over  an  acre,  250  crates  to  ship,  and  as  many  more 
rotted  on  the  ground  because  it  did  not  pay  to  ship 
them.  This  year,  the  fight  with  the  rot  has  been  a 
harder  one  than  last  year — for  reasons  unknown  to 
me — but  we  have  again  raised  tbe  tomatoes,  though 
the  vines  are  not  so  free  from  the  rot  as  I  would  like 
to  see  them.  My  reason  for  saying  that  I  like  it  least 
on  potatoes,  is  simply  that  the  dew  does  not  stick  to 
them  as  it  does  to  the  tomatoes.  The  powder  itself 
seems  to  work  as  effectively  in  killing  the  black  rot 
on  the  potato  as  on  the  tomato. 

There  is  another  disease  of  the  tomato  vine  here, 
loosely  called  blight,  which  the  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
dry  or  wet,  does  not  seem  to  prevent,  but  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  put  on  with  a  spraying  pump,  seems 
to  give  new  life  to  the  plants.  e.  s.  hubbabd. 

No  Chance  for  Comparison. 

I  bought  a  powder  gun  last  season,  and  expected  to 
use  it  freely  for  blight  on  potatoes,  and  for  grape  and 
tomato  rot.  I  used  Fungiroid,  but  the  grapes  were 
entirely  killed  just  before  coming  into  bloom,  by  the 
freeze.  The  potato  blight  was  not  troublesome  here, 
last  year,  as  we  had,  practically,  no  rain  from  the 
time  they  were  up,  until  digging  time.  I  dusted  them 


a  few  times,  but  can  say  nothing,  either  for  or  against 
this  method.  My  potato  plots  were  threatened  with 
a  scourge  of  flea  beetles  and  grasshoppers,  and  a  few 
hours’  work  protected  my  patch  perfectly.  As  to 
tomato  rot,  I  can  say  nothing  positively,  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  powdered  article  as  compared  with 
the  wet  process,  as  I  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
regular  Bordeaux  Mixture.  I  can  say  this  much,  it  is 
a  very  convenient  method  of  applying  the  fungicides 
or  insecticides.  I  used  the  Paris-green  and  Fungiroid 
mixture.  I  believe  it  a  very  excellent  plan  to  use 
some  Paris-green  in  the  funericide,  on  potatoes,  the 
first  time  or  two  that  they  are  dusted.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  much  in  the  theory  some  advance, 
that  the  wet  method  is  more  effective  than  the  dry.  as 
the  sun  will,  in  30  minutes’  time,  make  a  dry  powder 
of  the.  wet  mixture.  T.  B.  Terry  objects  to  the  dry- 
powder  method  for  fear  that  the  operator  would  be 
breathing  the  powder  while  in  use.  This  is  all  non¬ 
sense,  unless  one  use  two  or  three  times  as  much  pow¬ 
der  as  is  necessary.  ,x.  r.  k. 

Pucker  Brush,  Ind. 

ACRES  OF  GRASSHOPPERS  TO  KILL. 


We  told  our  readers  last  fall,  about  the  serious  out¬ 
break  of  grasshoppers  in  Minnesota,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  destroy  them.  Among  other  devices  em¬ 


ployed,  was  the  hopper-dozier,  a  picture  of  which  is 
shown  at  Fig.  136.  A  bulletin  of  the  Minnesota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
making  of  a  hopppr-dozier  : 

A  sheet  of  ordinary  sheet-iron,  such  as  is  used  for 
making  stovepipes,  was  turned  up  IK  inch  around 
the  edges,  and  riveted  at  the  corners.  This 
made  a  shallow  pan  about  eight  feet  lorg,  two  feet 
broad  and  IK  inch  deep.  To  the  bottom  of  this,  were 
riveted  the  six  small  strips  which  could  be  fastened 
to  the  three  runners  on  which  the  pan  rested.  To  the 
rear  side  of  the  pan,  was  screwed  a  light,  wooden 
frame,  as  long  as  the  pan  and  IK  foot  high.  Over 
this  frame,  a  piece  of  canvas  was  stretched.  This 
frame  served  the  important  office  of  throwing  back 
all  those  grasshoppers  that  otherwise  would  jump 
clean  over  the  pan,  and  throw  them  into  the  oil. 

The  runners  on  which  the  pan  stood,  were  usually 
made  from  saplings  or  small  pieces  of  board  having 
an  upward  curve  ’n  front  to  preventthem  from  catch¬ 
ing  in  the  ground.  The  front  ends  of  the  runners 
were  all  fastened  by  screws  to  a  cross-piece,  which 
was.  in  turn,  drawn  by  two  ropes,  one  at  each  end. 
These  ropes  were  joined  in  front,  and  fastened  to  a 
single-tree.  Sometimes  two  hopper-doziers  were  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  long  pole  by  means  of  short  ropes  ;  this 


was  very  easily  drawn  by  one  horse.  Just  in  front  of 
the  pan,  was  fastened  a  piece  of  rope  which  swept 
the  ground  a  few  inches  in  advance,  and  served  to 
stir  up  tbe  hoppers  and  make  them  jump  into  the 
pans.  In  the  pan,  was  laid  a  piece  of  cloth  which 
was  first  saturated  with  water.  About  a  pint  of 
kerosene  was  then  thrown  in  and  the  upright  sheet 
or  sail  of  canvas  moistened  with  oil.  The  machine 
was  then  drawn  over  the  pasture  or  wherever  the 
hoppers  were  thickest.  In  a  short  time,  it  was  usual¬ 
ly  seen  to  be  partially  filled  with  dead  and  dying 
insects. 

The  slightest  touch  of  kerosene,  either  from  the 
pan  or  from  the  canvas  sheet,  means  death  to  the 
hopper,  for  the  oil  spreads  over  its  body  in  the  same 
way  that  a  single  drop  will  spread  over  a  large  sur¬ 
face  of  water.  It  seems  to  produce  a  paralysis,  which 
is  first  shown  by  the  stiffening  of  the  legs.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  hoppers  that  came  in  contact 
with  the  oil  ia  the  pan,  immediately  jumped  out 
again,  but  they  invaluably  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds  or  minutes. 

Hundreds  of  these  machines  were  made  and  drawn 
over  the  meadows  and  pastures,  with  the  result  that 
millions  of  the  “  hoppers  ”  were  killed,  and  this  work, 


added  to  the  fact  that  the  season  was  unfavorable  to 
the  insects,  saved  many  crops.  Last  year  we  had  5 
several  requests  from  readers  in  the  eastern  States  as 
to  how  these  “  hopper-doziers”  are  made,  and  so  we 
print  this  information  thus  early  in  the  season. 


HOW  TO  BRACE  A  FENCE. 

In  fence  building,  one  can  very  easily  spend  plenty 
of  money,  and  if  not  careful  in  selecting  the  kind  of 
fence,  and  building  it,  one  will  be  disappointed  in  a 
year  or  two,  to  find  his  fence  all  sagged  and  out  of 
shape.  For  cheapness,  durability  and  neatness,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  either  the  smooth  wire  fence, 
or  woven  picket.  The  end  posts  are  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess.  These  must  be  solid,  as  the  strain  all  comes  on 
them. 

I  will  try  to  illustrate  my  way  of  bracing  an  end 
post,  that  holds  them  perfectly  solid.  The  plan  is 
original  with  me,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is 
no  patent  on  it  The  end  post  should  not  be  less  than 
six  inches  square,  and  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  in  the 
ground.  About  six  inches  from  the  end  that  goes 
into  the  ground,  cut  two  notches,  2x4  inches,  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  post  ;  spike  into  these  notches, 
two  2x4  pieces,  about  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and 
let  about  six  inches  project  past  on  one  side,  the 
remainder  on  the  other  side.  Dig  the  hole  four  feet 
deep,  and  long  enough  (parallel  with  the  fence)  to 
admit  of  the  scantling,  with  the  long  ends  of  the 
scantlings  from  the  fence.  Get  a  large  bowlder,  the 
larger  the  better,  and  place  on  these  scantlings,  fill 
up  with  dirt,  and  tamp  well.  I  also  put  in  a  brace 
parallel  from  the  first  to  the  second  posts. 

Fig.  137  will  show  what  I  mean  :  a  designates  the 
scantlings,  b  the  bowlder,  cthe  brace,  dthe  ratchets  on 
the  post  to  bold  the  wires.  End  posts  braced  in  this 
manner,  cannot  give  the  least  bit.  m.  c.  t. 

Mingo,  O. 


WHAT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CLOVER  HAY 

AS  WINTER  FOOD  FOR  SHEEP  ? 

What  is  the  best  substitute  for  clover  hay  for  “hothouse 
lambs  ”  ?  The  clover  crop  in  this  section  is  a  failure  on  account 
of  dry  weather,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  depend  largely  upon 
some  kind  of  sown  crop  for  fodder.  I  have  put  in  some  oats  and 
peas.  How  will  they  do,  cut  and  cured  green,  for  feeding  hot¬ 
house  lambs  ?  e.  n.  s. 

Livonia,  N.  Y. 

Mixed  Hay,  Oat  Hay  and  Corn  Fodder. 

I  suppose  that  E.  N.  S.  wants  something  to  take  the 
place  of  clover  for  the  mothers  of  hothouse  lambs. 
Last  year,  I  bad  no  clover,  and  kept  my  breeding 
ewes  on  mixed  fine  hay.  cut  early,  which  had  a  fine 
aroma,  supplemented  with  oat  hay,  sowed  thick,  and 
cut  in  tbe  milk.  They  seemed  to  relish  this  very 
much,  and  every  part  which  they  did  not  eat,  was  fin¬ 
ished  by  the  colts.  In  addition,  I  fed  a  lot  of  sweet- 
corn  fodder,  that  went  into  the  barn  in  fine  order.  I 
fed  no  grain  until  two  weeks  before  lambing  time. 
The  ewes  were  in  fine  order,  dropped  strong,  healthy 
lambs,  and  gave  a  large  supply  of  milk.  In  addition 
to  these  feeds,  there  is  still  time  for  E.  N.  S.  to  put  in 
a  crop  of  Hungarian  or  millet.  Have  the  land  rich 
and  very  mellow.  Don’t  scrimp  on  the  fitting  of 
the  land ;  then  sow  thickly  and  cut  early.  Sheep 
are  very  fond  of  this  fodder,  and  do  well  on  it. 
Above  all  things,  they  like  a  change  of  food,  and  it 
pays  to  furnish  it.  He  may,  also,  put  in  a  crop  of  tur¬ 
nips  ;  these  will  furnish  a  lot  of  succulent  food, 
which  will  tend  to  correct  any  tendency  to  constipa¬ 
tion.  If  he  has  a  silo,  he  may  feed  ensilage,  which 
others  recommend  highly.  I  have  never  tried  it  N.H 

Oats  and  Peas ;  Will  Try  Cow  Peas. 

E.  N.  S.  has  done  wisely  in  sowing  oats  and  peas  to 
make  up  for  the  shortage  in  the  clover  crop.  There 
is  no  better  substitute  for  clover  hay  than  peas  wrhen 
cut  at  the  proper  stage  of  growth,  and  all  kinds  of 
stock  eat  them  greedily  when  well  cured.  To  make 
the  best  sheep  food,  the  larger  proportion  of  peas  the 
better ;  but  peas  fall  down  so  badly  that  enough  oats 
must  be  sown  to  hold  them  up  so  that  a  mower  can  be 
used  to  cut  them.  To  make  the  best  sheep  feed,  the 
mixture  should  be  cut  when  the  peas  are  in  the  most 
edible  condition  for  house  use,  in  fact,  before  any  of 
them  get  ripe.  No  matter  about  the  oats;  the  peas 
are  the  most  valuable  part  for  sheep,  and  cut  when 
they  are  at  their  best,  and  when  fairly  well  cured, 
before  any  leaves  get  dry  enough  to  break,  put  into 
good-sized  cocks,  and  leave  them  until  cured  enough 
to  be  aired  an  hour  and  then  drawn  to  the  barn.  To 
warm  a  little  in  the  cock  will  do  them  no  harm  ;  but 
they  should  be  watched  so  that  they  do  not  heat  so 
as  to  be  injured. 

By  all  means,  E  N.  S.  should  have  plenty  of  ensi¬ 
lage  for  his  sheep,  and,  also,  a  good  supply  of  ruta¬ 
bagas  or  turnips.  I  would  not  think  of  trying  to  raise 
winter  lambs  (I  hate  the  term  hothouse)  without 
plenty  of  succulent  food,  and  any  of  the  turnip  tribe 
is  of  the  same  class  of  foods  as-clover  -hay.  kOf  course, 
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the  ensilage  is  not,  still  its  succulence  helps  won¬ 
derfully  in  keeping  the  sheep's  system  cool,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  plenty  of  milk  by  the  ewes.  I  have  heard  so 
many  good  things  of  the  cow  peas,  that  I  purpose  to 
try  a  few  this  summer.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
cattle  eat  them  readily.  Now,  if  they  are  equally 
good  for  sheep,  they  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  clover  hay.  The  only  question,  then,  to  be 
solved  is,  Can  they  be  grown  so  far  north,  and  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  maturity  to  make  good  food  in 
time,  so  that  the  weather  will  permit  them  to  be 
cured  ?  This  settled  in  the  affirmative,  they  will  have 
a  great  value  here.  They  have  this  advantage  over 
Canada  peas,  they  are  not  subject  to  mildew,  and 
grow  best  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  ;  so  they 
can  be  safely  sown  at  any  time  in  June,  and  do  not 
do  well  if  sown  before  the  usual  cold  June  rain. 
Canada  peas  do  best  if  sown  quite  early,  and  if  not 
so  sown,  are  quite  liable  to  be  seriously  injured  by 
the  mildew.  J.  s.  woodward. 

Bean  Straw;  Oats  and  Peas;  Roots. 

The  question  of  substituting  some  other  fodder  for 
clover  hay  for  sheep  is,  at  best,  a  serious  one.  and  it 
is  all  the  more  trying  when  the  decision  must  be  made 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  To  my  knowledge,  nothing 
equals  the  legumes  as  a  coarse  fodder  for 
sheep,  when  it  is  desired  to  raise  early 
lambs.  Well-cured  clover  hay  most 
nearly  approaches  the  ideal  fodder.  Many 
early  lamb  raisers  have  succeeded  fairly 
well  by  feeding  well-cured  bean  straw, 
when  the  clover  hay  ran  short.  While 
this  does  not  equal  the  hay,  yet  it  makes 
a  good  substitute,  and  when  fed  ju¬ 
diciously  with  plenty  of  roots,  the  flow 
of  milk  may  be  kept  up  fairly  well.  If 
bean  straw  cannot  be  secured,  I  would,  by 
all  means,  sow  oats  and  field  peas  mixed. 

Cut  these  green  and  cure  for  hay.  Cow 
peas,  when  grown  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  produce  a  fairly  good  crop,  and 
make,  when  cured,  good  sheep  fodder. 

As  the  cow  pea  is  a  hot  weather  plant,  it 
is  not  likely  to  give  satisfaction  under 
all  conditions.  It  is  usually  disappoint¬ 
ing  on  heavy  clay  soils.  When  planted 
on  a  deep,  rich  loam,  in  a  warm  season, 
with  plenty  of  moisture,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  growth  of 
excellent  sheep  fodder.  The  variety 
known  as  the  Whippoorwill  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  latitude  of  Pennsylvania 
and  farther  north.  If  it  is  doubtful  about 
securing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  hay 
for  the  sheep,  plans  should  be  made  for 
raising  an  abundance  of  roots.  If  the 
supply  of  roots  run  short,  without  good 
hay  the  result  could  not  be  other  than 
disastrous.  With  a  partial  supply  of 
clover  hay,  and  patching  out  with  beans 
or  Canada  peas  or  cow  peas,  with  a  good 
supply  of  roots,  the  flow  of  milk  can  be 
kept  up  tolerably  well.  The  idea  is  to 
feed  for  milk  production.  As  a  rule,  man¬ 
gels  give  better  satisfaction  than  turnips 
for  sheep.  They  are  more  easily  kept  in 
prime  condition  than  are  flat  turnips. 

Sheep  eat  turnips  fairly  well  until  they 
get  pithy,  then  they  are  not  so  good 
as  mangels.  The  latter  should  have  been 
planted  early  in  the  spring.  If  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  roots  is  not  likely  to  be  ample,  turnips 
should  be  sown  a  little  later,  the  turnips  fed  first,  and 
the  mangels  later  in  the  season.  geo.  c.  watson. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College. 

How  to  Grow  Oats  and  Peas. 

Oats  and  peas  sown  thickly,  two  bushels  of  the 
former  and  not  less  than  a  bushel  of  the  latter,  per 
acre,  will  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  clover  hay. 
True,  some  of  the  stalks  of  the  oats  will  not  be  eaten, 
but  sheep  are  able  to  pick  them  over  so  closely  that 
little  waste  will  occur,  and  the  uneaten  particles  can 
hardly  be  called  waste,  since  they  may  be  used  as 
necessary  bedding.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  these 
plants  for  forage.  The  peas  would  better  be  put  in 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  with  a  gang  plow  or  some 
similar  implement,  and  the  oats  drilled  in  at  a  less 
depth.  At  this  time  of  year,  the  roller  would  better 
be  used  after  the  plants  have  come  through  the 
ground  two  or  three  inches,  unless  the  ground  be  so 
dry  at  seeding  time  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  roll 
immediately  in  order  to  promote  germination.  If  a 
liberal  amount  of  nitrogenous  concentrated  foods  be 
fed,  the  ewes  will  eat  and  relish,  and  do  well,  on  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  dry  straw.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  they  will  eat  of  this,  if  the  ration  be  made 
narrow,  that  is,  if  a  liberal  amount  of  oil  meal  and 
cotton-seed  meal  be  mixed  with  the  bran  and  corn 


meal.  The  lambs  eat  but  little  roughness,  in  any 
ease,  and  can  be  largely  maintained  on  the  ordinary 
concentrated  foods.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  man¬ 
gels,  if  the  ground  is  in  prime  condition.  Or  com¬ 
mon  white  flat  turnips  may  be  grown  between  the 
rows  of  corn,  or  on  some  of  the  ground  where  clover 
has  failed,  and  both  of  these  being  carbonaceous,  and 
the  mangels  especially  beneficial  in  promoting  the 
flow  of  milk,  will  go  well  with  the  oats,  peas,  and 
Straw.  _  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

USE  AND  CARE  OF  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

SOME  CAUSES  FOR  POOR  WORK. 

Part  I. 

The  invention  of  the  principle  of  the  centrifugal 
separation  of  cream,  whereby,  as  some  one  has  said, 
we  “  force  the  fat  globules  out,  instead  of  coaxing 
them  out,”  marks  a  new  era  in  dairy  science.  Like 
most  inventions,  it  is  the  record  of  an  idea,  slowly  de¬ 
veloped  and  improved,  until,  at  present,  the  cream 
separator  has,  perhaps,  in  all  essential  principles, 
reached  its  limit.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  evolution 
from  the  clumsy  contrivances  brought  to  this  country 
in  the  late  ’70's,  up  to  one  of  our  beautiful  modern 
machines,  skimming  4,500  pounds  of  milk  per  hour. 


It  is  like  ancient  history  to  read  of  the  strange  sep¬ 
arators  in  use  at  the  famous  Deer  Foot  Farm  in  1880. 
The  first  of  these  was  of  an  intermittent  type,  that 
is  to  say,  a  “  charge  ”  of  milk  was  run  into  the  “metal 
drum,”  and  revolved  at  about  1,000  revolutions  per 
minute  for  from  15  to  40  minutes,  when  separation 
having  been  completed,  the  cream  was  removed  by 
means  of  a  “  pipe-scoop  ”  (the  germ  of  the  Danish- 
Weston  of  to-day),  and  then,  another  “  charge  ”  beffig 
introduced,  the  process  was  repeated.  The  bowl  of 
this  truly  remarkable  machine  was  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  10  inches  deep,  made  from  950  to  1,040 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  could  separate  three 
“  charges”  or  700  to  800  pounds  of  milk  per  hour.  The 
cream  and  milk  were  so  badly  frothed  as  to  be  doubled 
in  bulk.  The  cream  separator  in  this  form  could 
never  have  been  much  more  than  a  very  interesting 
dairy  toy. 

The  great  forward  step  was,  as  one  of  the  early  pat¬ 
ents  specifies,  “  the  continuous  separation  of  milk  in 
a  closed  cylinder,”  and  with  this  idea,  the  invention 
was  an  assured  success.  It  was  a  very  simple  im¬ 
provement — the  automatic  withdrawal  of  the  sepa¬ 
rated  cream,  instead  of  “  its  periodic  removal  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.”  Since  then,  the 
separators,  all  exactly  alike  in  principle,  have  re¬ 
moved  the  cream  by  one  of  two  different  methods — 
either  the  old  idea  of  scooping  up  the  cream  by  means 


of  a  curved  tube  brought  to  a  sharp,  cutting  edge, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  be  moved  in  or  out,  thus  tak¬ 
ing  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  whole  as  cream 
— a  method  still  used  in  the  Danish-Weston.  The  other 
consists  of  a  system  of  tubes  running  to  the  extreme 
outside  of  the  bowl,  and  another  tube  running  to  a 
point  near  the  center,  thus  being  so  adjusted,  one  to 
the  other,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  supply  of 
milk  will  pass  through  the  tube  running  to  the  center, 
constituting  the  cream,  while  skim-milk,  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  next  the  outside  of  the  bowl,  is  drawn 
off  by  tubes  or  openings  at  this  point,  and  discharged 
into  separate  conductors. 

Making  separation  a  continuous  process — a  very 
natural  step — was,  then,  the  first  great  advance.  The 
next  idea  which  marked  an  epoch  in  separator  con¬ 
struction,  was  the  breaking  up,  or  sectional  division, 
of  the  solid  wall  of  mi  k  in  the  bowl.  This  was  done 
by  the  “Alpha”  disks  about  1890,  and  this  feature 
worked  such  a  revolution  in  separator  building,  that 
from  that  time,  all  but  one  or  two  makes  of  machines 
have  been  obliged  to  use  some  modification  of  the 
great  idea.  Previous  to  that  time,  all  separator  bowls 
were  essentially  hollow  metal  cylinders,  with  simple 
wings  on  the  inside.  Since  then,  the  favorite  occu¬ 
pation  of  inventors  has  been  to  put  almost  any  kind 
of  a  tin  device,  punched  full  of  holes,  into 
the  bowls.  One  of  the  largest  separator 
firms  is  said  to  have  tried,  literally,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  devices  in  its  bowls, 
some  of  them  better  than  others,  but 
doubtless,  the  poorest  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old-fashioned  hollow  bowl 
of  a  half  dozen  years  ago. 

But  the  separator  is  here,  and  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  at  present,  is  a  very  perfect  machine. 
What  the  future  will  bring  to  it,  we  do 
not  know.  Probably,  we  shall  come  to 
separate  our  milk  at  a  lower  temperature, 
something  any  separator  will  do  now  if 
the  rate  of  inflow  be  reduced  sufficiently. 
The  alluring  scheme  of  butter  direct  from 
the  milk,  while  it  has  often  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  some  measure  of  success,  has 
still  many  grave  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  probably,  does  not  seem  so  near  at 
hand  as  it  did  five  years  ago. 

What,  then,  as  to  the  care  and  use  of 
the  separator  as  it  exists  to-day,  espe¬ 
cially  the  smaller  sizes  in  use  upon  the 
farm  ?  The  separator  is  not  a  complex 
machine,  in  the  sense  of  multiplicity  of 
parts  ;  but  it  is  emphatically  a  machine 
of  delicate  adjustment.  The  most  usual 
way  in  which  a  machine  is  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  is  the  ott  repeated  com¬ 
plaint  that  “the  bowl  shakes.”  This  is  a 
very  common  and,  when  not  remedied, 
serious  matter.  It  is  especially  trouble¬ 
some  in  the  smaller  machines.  While  a 
slight  jar  does  little  harm,  any  pronounced 
wabbling  or  rattling  of  a  bowl  when  up  to 
speed,  will,  perhaps,  seriously  impair  the 
work  of  the  machine.  By  far  the  most 
usual  cause  of  a  shaking  bowl,  lies  in  the 
rubber  ring  which  cushions  the  upper 
bearing  of  the  bowl  spindle.  Even  with 
all  care,  this  ring  becomes  saturated  with 
oil  which  swells  it  unequally,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  thus  throwing  the  bowl 
spindle  out  of  line  with  the  lower  spindle, 
and  causing  the  bowl  to  wabble  some¬ 
times  so  badly  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  run 
it  at  all.  This  trouble  is  especially  perplexing  be¬ 
cause  of  its  sometimes  temporary  nature.  A  machine 
may  run  all  right  at  night,  and  very  badly  in  the 
morning  ;  or  it  may  even  run  very  poorly  for  a  part 
of  a  run,  and  suddenly  settle  down  and  run  smoothly 
for  the  rest  of  the  time,  owing  to  some  slight  change 
in  the  position  of  the  rubber  ring  or  to  the  swelling 
equalizing  itself.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  put  in  a 
new  ring,  and  keep  it  as  free  from  oil  as  possible.  It 
may  last  for  months,  or  it  may  swell  unequally  and 
trouble  again  almost  immediately.  This  rubber  ring 
may  also  be  ruined  by  heating  the  bearing  so  hot  as 
to  burn  it — a  not  very  infrequent  occurrence  with 
power  machines.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  replace 
this  rubber  cushion  by  one  made  of  coiled  steel  wire, 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  oil  or  time. 

A  shaking  bowl  may  also  be  caused  by  the  machine 
being  set  out  of  level,  although  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  that  a  slight  change  in  this  respect  would  make 
as  much  difference  as  is  often  stated.  Still,  a  sepa¬ 
rator  should  be  set  as  nearly  level  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  spirit  level  resting  in  any  direction  across 
the  top  of  the  bowl  frame,  and  it  is  very  necessary 
that  it  be  set  on  something  solid,  preferably  a  cement 
floor  or  stone  pier.  Absolute  firmness  of  foundation, 
will  often  overcome  any  tendency  to  shake. 

Another  cause  of  a  bowl  shaking,  and  one  which 
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ought  not  to  exist  in  a  new  machine,  is  the  wearing 
of  the  spindles  or  their  bushings,  so  that  they  no 
longer  run  “close.”  The  fit  of  a  separator  bearing 
must  be  very  exact ;  any  slight  “  play  ”  due  to  wear 
or  inaccurate  work  in  turning  up  the  spindle,  will 
cause  shaking  of  the  bowl,  and  heating  of  the  bear¬ 
ings,  more  power  will  be  required  to  run  it,  and  it 
must  be  remedied.  Sometimes  a  new  bushing  may  be 
all  that  is  required,  or  if  the  spindle  itself  be  worn, 
it  will  have  to  be  turned  down  to  a  new  diameter, 
and  a  special  “  repair  size  ”  bearing  put  in.  Of  course, 
any  springing  of  a  bowl  spindle,  from  a  fall  or  other 
accident,  will  make  it  impossible  to  run  it.  Milk  let 
into  an  empty  bowl  while  the  speed  is  very  low,  will 
often  cause  most  violent  jarring,  and  any  large  ma¬ 
chine  will  start  more  smoothly  if  the  bowl  be  first 
filled  with  water  or  milk,  because  every  bowl  when 
made,  receives  its  final  balancing  when  filled  with 
water.  The  disarrangement  of  the  plates  or  other 
skimming  device,  may  cause  a  bowl  to  shake  by 
throwing  it  out  of  balance.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow 
that  our  machine  must  not  jar,  as  it  affects  the  skim¬ 
ming  unfavorably,  is  unpleasant  and  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  power.  jabed  van  wagenen  jk. 

Hillside  Farm. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  FOR  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

•Pabt  IV. 

How  to  Use  the  Leveling  Instruments. 

We  will  suppose  that  you  have  a  level  mounted  on 
a  tripod  such  as  has  been  described,  and  a  graduated 
rod,  or  their  equivalents  in  some  form,  and  that  you 
wish  to  find  the  difference  in  height  between  two  points. 
Set  up  the  level  at  about  equal  distances  from  the 
two  points,  either  in  line  between  them,  or  wherever 
the  ground  is  most  favorable  for  the  purpose.  When 
setting  it  up,  spread  the  tripod  legs  so  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  will  stand  firmly,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  the  top  as  nearly  level  as  you  can  guess.  Turn 
the  cross-bar  with  the  level  tube  so  that  it  will  point 
toward  one  of  the  points  whose  difference  in  level 
you  wish  to  learn.  Then  level  up  the  cross-bar  as 
nearly  as  possible.  A  glance  over  it  toward  the  hori¬ 
zon  will  indicate  whether  it  is  nearly  level  or  not. 
Then  pour  the  colored  water  into  the  tube,  filling  it 
till  the  water  rises  into  plain  view  in  both  the  glass 
ends  of  the  tube.  If  the  instrument  be  not  level,  the 
water  will  show  it  at  once,  and  it  may  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 

Now  an  assistant,  whom  we  will  call  a  rodman, 
holds  the  rod  up  plumb,  with  its  lower  end  resting  on 
the  point  from  which  we  wish  to  get  a  level  and  with 
the  marked  side  toward  you.  The  rodman  moves  the 
target  up  or  down  on  the  rod  as  you  direct,  until  it  is 
exactly  in  range,  hence  on  the  same  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  instrument.  The  distance 
from  the  target  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  shows, 
of  course,  how  much  that  point  is  lower  than  the  in¬ 
strument.  If  the  rod  be  properly  marked,  that  dis¬ 
tance  can  be  read  right  off  from  it.  It  is  called  the 
rod  reading.  If  the  rod  is  not  marked,  of  course  you 
will  have  to  measure  it  with  something.  The  rodman 
now  takes  the  rod  to  the  other  point,  sets  it  up,  and 
you  take  an  observation  on  that  in  the  same  way. 
These  two  rod  readings  tell  just  how  much  each  point 
is  lower  than  the  instrument,  and  their  difference  is 
the  difference  in  height  of  the  two  points.  The  point 
with  the  greater  rod  reading  is  the  lower.  If  the  rod 
reading  at  point  A,  be  7.24  feet,  and  that  at  point  B, 
be  4.18  feet,  then  B  will  be  3.06  feet  higher  than  A. 

You  might  go  on  and  take  rod  readings  at  as  many 
points  as  could  be  reached  from  the  instrument,  with¬ 
out  moving  it  except  to  swing  the  cross-bar  around  as 
the  occasion  demanded,  and  the  difference  between 
any  two  of  the  rod  readings,  would  show  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  height  of  the  points  at  which  they  were  taken. 
That  is  all  there  is  of  leveling — all  else  is  simply 
doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  figures  correctly. 

How  to  Run  a  Line  of  Levels  and  Keep  the  Figures. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  will  work  out  a  case.  We  will 
suppose  that  you  have  a  pond  that  you  would  like  to 
drain,  and  wish  to  learn  whether  you  can  do  it  or  not, 
and  if  you  can,  how  far  you  must  go,  how  much  dig¬ 
ging  you  must  do,  and  how  much  tile  you  need  to  carry 
away  the  water.  Naturally,  you  will  look  the  ground  all 
over  carefully  the  first  thing  you  do,  to  see  what  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  the  best  route  for  an  outlet.  Then  you  will 
measure  the  water  to  find  how  deep  it  is  in  the  deepest 
place.  Next,  stake  out  the  line  where  you  wish  to  do 
the  leveling.  You  will  need  a  lot  of  stakes  for  this, 
about  two  feet  long,  sharpened  at  one  end  to  stick  in 
the  ground,  and  flattened  smooth  at  the  other  end  to 
be  marked.  These  are  to  be  driven  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  along  the  line.  The  line  should  be  as  straight, 
and  have  as  few  angles  in  it,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  permit.  If  you  prefer  to  keep  your  dis¬ 
tances  in  rods,  four  rods  is  a  handy  distance  to  space 
the  stakes.  If  you  prefer  feet,  set  the  stakes  100  feet 


apart.  That  is  the  distance  usually  adopted  by  engi¬ 
neers.  If  you  have  no  chain  or  tape  with  which  to 
measure,  a  light  wire  such  as  was  formerly  used  with 
the  grain  binders,  makes  a  good  substitute. 

Set  the  first  stake  at  the  point  where  you  wish  to 
start  the  levels,  either  at  the  deepest  place  in  the 
pond,  or  if  the  water  be  too  deep,  at  its  margin.  Mark 
this  stake,  0,  and  drive  a  short  stake  down  beside  it, 
so  that  the  top  of  the  stake  will  be  even  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  or  of  the  ground,  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  short  stake  or  hub  is  to  stand  the  rod  on, 
when  taking  the  levels.  It  should  set  firmly  in  the 
ground,  so  that,  in  case  you  have  occasion  to  take  the 
level  over  again,  you  will  be  sure  of  having  the  same 
starting  point.  In  figuring  up  the  depth  of  the  ditch 
or  tile,  it  will  be  measured  from  the  top  of  the  hub. 
For  this  reason,  the  hub  ought  to  be  squared  off  at 
the  top,  and  set  firmly  enough  so  that  a  man  would 
not  crowd  it  deeper  in  the  ground  if  he  should  happen 
to  step  on  it. 

Now  go  on  and  stake  out  the  line  where  you  think 
it  ought  to  go,  setting  the  stakes  at  equal  distances 
apart,  and  numbering  them  consecutively,  No.  0  at 
the  beginning,  No.  1  at  the  end  of  the  first  space,  2  at 
the  end  of  the  second,  and  so  on  as  far  as  you  go.  Then 
the  number  of  any  stake  will  tell  you  how  far  it  is 
from  the  starting  point.  Suppose  you  make  the 
spaces  between  stakes  100  feet ;  then  stake  No.  6  is 
600  feet  from  the  starting  point.  Put  the  stakes  in 
the  straight  line,  and  drive  a  hub  to  the  surface  be¬ 
side  each  one,  to  take  the  levels  from.  Some  pickets 
to  set  up  along  the  line,  will  aid  in  getting  it  straight. 
These  pickets  should  be  sharpened  at  both  ends,  one 
end  to  stick  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  to  sight  over. 
They  should  be  high  enough  when  set  up,  so  you  can 
just  see  over  the  top  of  them,  and  range  the  line  by 
the  sharpened  points.  If  you  set  them  at  such  dis¬ 
tances  apart  that  you  can  see  three  of  them  at  once, 
you  can  run  a  line  rapidly  and  very  truly.  Make  as 
few  angles  in  the  line  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
will  permit.  If  an  angle  come  between  the  regular 
stakes,  drive  a  stake  at  the  angle,  and  mark  it  as  a 
plus  station  giving  the  distance  from  the  preceding 
stake.  Suppose  that  the  angle  comes  46  feet  beyond 
stake  No.  8  ;  mark  the  stake  at  the  angle,  8  +  46.  If 
the  ground  is  rough,  you  would  better  put  in  plus 
stakes  wherever  the  slope  of  the  ground  changes,  and 
take  levels  from  them  also.  frank  hodgman. 

Michigan. 

ALL  SORTS. 

Alfalfa  in  Ohio. — We  cut  our  Alfalfa  May  26,  and 
June  1,  the  first  being  the  four-year-old  plot,  which, 
apparently,  gets  better  each  year.  The  last  was  the 
seeding  of  April,  1895,  which  endured  the  most  severe 
drought  of  many  years,  vastly  better  than  any  other 
crop  on  the  farm,  but  suffered  from  winter  freezes  to 
some  extent,  not  having  made  sufficient  root  growth 
the  previous  season.  It  made  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  the  acre  of  very  excellent  hay,  being  two  to  three 
feet  high,  and  in  full  bloom.  We  expect  to  cut  it  the 
first  of  each  month,  as  the  old  plot  made  a  growth  of 
one  inch  per  day  during  the  very  dry  seasons  of  1894 
and  1895.  It  will  thus  produce  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  tons  per  acre,  and  next  year  do  even  better.  I 
have  faith  in  the  future  of  Alfalfa  for  Ohio  farmers. 
Crimson  clover  has  not  been  successful  with  us. 
Seven  different  seedings  made  in  1894  and  1895  were 
all  failures,  more  or  less.  One  plot  did  nicely  up  to 
the  March  freezes,  which  killed  it  outright.  Sagha- 
lin  and  winter  oats  have  failed  utterly,  but  might  do 
better  in  more  favorable  seasons. 

Shady  Nook  Farm.  john  l.  shawvek. 

Tby  IIome-Gbown  Seed. — I  sowed  several  pieces 
of  Crimson  clover  in  1895,  but  drought,  grasshoppers, 
etc. ,  destroyed  all  but  one ;  this  %  acre  was  sowed 
in  fodder  corn  at  the  last  working.  The  soil  was  the 
poorest  on  the  farm,  stony,  but  not  gravelly  or  loose, 
partly  on  a  hill.  The  ground  was  worked  repeatedly 
until  it  was  nearly  as  fine  as  flour,  the  catch  was 
good,  the  growth  slow,  probably,  on  account  of  dry 
weather  and  poor  soil ;  but  the  ground  was  well  cov¬ 
ered  before  winter  set  in,  but  not  very  high,  perhaps 
six  inches  on  an  average.  When  the  snow  went  off, 
the  clover  was  there  as  fresh  and  green  as  one  could 
wish;  but  it  began  to  die  at  once,  and  at  present,  there 
is  not  enough  on  the  piece  to  cover  one  square  rod  of 
ground;  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  killed  by  heaving. 
We  had  very  warm  weather  when  the  snow  melted, 
followed  by  hard  frosts.  The  coldest  weather  we 
had  during  the  winter  was  36  degrees  below  zero;  but 
the  ground  was  well  covered  with  snow  at  the  time. 
I  shall  let  the  thickest  of  the  clover  stand  until  the 
seed  is  ripe,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  few  seeds  grown 
at  home.  a.  b.  t. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Cbimson  and  Red  Cloveb. — July  20  last,  I  sowed 
10  pounds  each  of  Crimson  and  Red  clover  seed  on  an 
acre  of  grouqd,  on  which  was  growings  heavy  crop 


of  corn.  A  timely  rain  brought  it  up  promptly, 
though  the  fall  was  very  dry.  The  corn  was  cut  and 
shocked,  and  the  clover  had  no  protection  but  the 
corn  stubs  and  what  grass  escaped  the  cultivator. 
The  winter  was  a  mild  one,  the  temperature  going 
down  only  to  zero  ;  yet  I  regarded  it  as  a  rather  hard 
winter  on  clover.  The  spring  was  very  early,  warm 
and  dry.  During  the  fiistweek  in  May,  the  whole 
acre  was  a  rich  flower  garden  ;  so  completely  was  the 
ground  covered  with  the  Crimson  bloom,  that  I 
thought  the  Red  clover  had  failed,  or  been  choked  out 
by  the  Crimson.  However,  as  the  Crimson  bloom  be¬ 
gan  to  fade,  the  blooms  of  the  other  began  to  show, 
and  by  May  20  the  whole  field  was  even  more  densely 
occupied  with  the  blooms  of  the  Red,  than  it  had 
been  with  the  Crimson.  I  cannot  see  by  this  test, 
but  one  variety  is  as  hardy  as  the  other  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  experiment  raises  the  important  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  Red  clover  may  not  be  sown  in 
July,  at  the  laying  by  of  the  corn  crop,  and  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Crimson.  Has  anybody  tried  it  ? 

White  Hall,  Ill. _  A.  w.  F. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

FIGHTING  INSECT  FOES. 

ANSWEBS  BY  M.  V.  SI.INGEBLAND. 

Sulphur  as  an  Insecticide. 

If.  C.  S.,  Huntington ,  Long  Island. — How  does  sulphur  act  as 
an  insecticide  ?  Flowers  of  sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
vaporizes  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  forms  either  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat.  The 
latter  is  known  to  be  a  deodorizer,  and  to  stop  decay.  Is  it  sul¬ 
phurous  or  sulphuric  acid  that  is  the  remedy  ?  Will  you  help  us 
to  form  some  opinion  when  to  apply  it  ? 

Doubtless  tons  of  sulphur  are  used  in  California 
every  year  in  the  making  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
wash  so  extensively  used  on  the  fruit  trees.  The  dry 
powder,  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  is  also  often  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  used  alone  for  insects.  Yet,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  has  ever  explained  how  it  acts  to 
kill  insects.  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  could, 
knowing  that,  as  H.  C.  S.  says,  it  is  perfectly  insoluble 
in  water,  and  that  it  may  be  freely  taken  by  human 
beings  without  deleterious  effect.  The  only  effect  I 
can  imagine  it  may  have  on  insects,  is  that  it  might 
be  applied  thickly  enough  to  coat  them  over,  and 
thus  close  the  breathing  holes  along  the  sides  of  their 
bodies ;  or  it  may  act  as  a  too  violent  purgative  if 
enough  were  eaten.  When  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
wash  is  made,  the  sulphur  is  boiled  a  long  time,  but 
no  amount  of  boiling  will  change  the  sulphur.  If  the 
flowers  of  sulphur  be  melted  and  boiled  over  a  fire, 
the  vapor  simply  corresponds  to  the  steam  arising 
from  boiling  water,  that  is,  the  sulphur  vapor  is 
readily  converted  back  into  the  dry  powder  from 
which  it  came.  To  get  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  necessary 
to  burn  in  the  fire  the  sulphur  ;  the  fumes  given  off 
are  known  as  sulphurous  dioxide  which,  dissolved  in 
water,  gives  the  acid.  To  get  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  violent  heat  and  add  nitrogen  ;  the 
commercial  acid  is  not  obtained  in  this  way.  Sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  not  sulphuric,  is  the  deodorizer.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  sulphurous  acid  fumes  from 
burning  sulphur,  will  kill  insect  life,  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  confined  areas,  as  the  rooms  of  a 
house. 

I  doubt  the  insecticidal  properties  of  the  flowers  of 
sulphur  used  as  the  dry  powder,  or  boiled  in  water. 
Even  if  it  is,  I  believe  that  we  have  other  insecticides 
that  will  prove  much  more  effective.  I  wish  that 
some  one  would  explain  its  insecticidal  properties  if 
it  has  any. 

How  to  Kill  ‘-June  Bugs.” 

O.  11.  J.,  Missouri. — Does  tbe  common  June  bug — I  think  it  is 
the  adult  of  the  White  grub— do  any  damage  to  apple  trees  or 
apple  blossoms?  Every  warm  night  when  the  orchard  is  in 
bloom,  it  is  tilled  with  June  bugs,  millions  of  them  ;  their  humming 
and  buzzing  can  be  heard  five  rods.  I  notice  that  they  are 
attracted  by  a  light,  and  if  they  are  injurious,  would  it  be 
practicable  to  destroy  them  by  a  large  tire  built  in  the  orchard 
after  dark,  into  which  they  would  fly  ?  Could  not  the  White  grub 
be  kept  in  check  through  the  same  means— the  killing  of  the 
adult  ? 

Yes,  tbe  May  beetles  or  June  bugs  often  do  serious 
damage  in  an  orchard.  I  have  known  them  to  eat  all 
the  blossoms  and  nearly  all  the  foliage  from  a  young 
plum  orchard.  They  fly  and  feed  only  at  night. 
While  it  is  true  that  they  are  readily  attracted  to 
lights,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  it  is  the  male  insects  that 
are  attracted  in  much  the  larger  numbers.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  enough  would  be  killed  by  a  bon¬ 
fire  in  an  orchard,  to  pay  for  the  wood  used  to  make 
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the  fire.  As  many  or  more  would  come  to,  and  he 
killed  by,  lanterns  set  in  a  pan  of  water  on  the  surface 
of  which  oil  had  been  poured.  These  would  also 
prove  too  expensive.  The  destruction  of  insects  by 
attracting  them  to  lights,  is  not  now  considered,  by 
entomologists,  a  practicable  method.  A  thorough 
spraying  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  feed,  would, 
perhaps,  destroy  some  ;  but  a  much  more  effective 
method  is  to  jar  them  (they  drop  like  curculios)  on  to 
sheets  or  curculio  catchers,  and  destroy  them.  The 
jarring  would  have  to  be  done  at  night,  of  course,  and 
the  time  of  night  might  make  some  difference  ;  this 
could  be  easily  determined  by  experiment.  It  is  the 
most  practicable  method  yet  suggested  for  combating 
the  beetles,  where  they  attack  trees.  Yes,  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  adult — the  May  beetles — would  greatly  de¬ 
crease  the  numbers  of  their  young,  the  White  grubs. 

Lye  in  Place  of  Lime  for  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Header,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — Would  concentrated  lye  take  the 
place  of  lime  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  spraying  ? 

I  think  not,  for  the  following  reasons :  When  a 
solution  of  concentrated  lye  (sodium  hydroxide)  is 
added  to  the  copper  sulphate  solution,  used  in  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  there  is  at  once  formed  a  light, 
fine  precipitate  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  mixture. 
This  precipitated  powder  is  copper  hydrate,  which 
would  form  the  active  fungicidal  principle  in  the 
mixture.  The  acid  copper  sulphate  alone  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  foliage,  as  is  also  the  alkaline  concentrated 
lye  solution.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
combine  the  two  in  just  the  right  proportions  to  form 
a  neutral  mixture  ;  for,  if  not  enough  concentrated 
lye  were  added,  there  would  be  some  copper  sulphate 
solution  left,  and  if  the  lye  were  added  in  excess,  the 
surplus  lye  would  be  a  very  injurious  ingredient.  It 
would  require  much  more  careful  manipulation  to  get 
the  mixture  neutral,  than  is  now  the  case  in  making 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  A  slight  variation  of  the 
amount  of  lye,  either  way,  would  leave  a  very  in¬ 
jurious  element  in  the  mixture,  whereas,  in  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  an  excess  of  lime  leaves  no  injurious 
element,  but  adds  a  desirable  quantity  which  may 
take  up  and  render  insoluble  any  arsenic  which  may 
come  into  solution  from  the  addition  of  Paris-green. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  expense  necessary 
to  make  a  mixture  with  the  lye.  It  would  take  about 
two  pounds  of  the  ordinary  commercial  concentrated 
lye  to  neutralize  the  usual  six  pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  used  in  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  ;  it 
takes  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  lime.  The  two 
pounds  of  lye  will  cost,  at  least,  20  cents,  while  the 
required  amount  of  lime  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
half  as  much.  Thus  the  use  of  the  lye  would  render 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  made  with  it,  more  expensive, 
more  difficult  to  manipulate,  and  it  would  be  very 
liable  to  injure  the  foliage  severely  ;  even  a  chemi¬ 
cally  neutral  solution  might  prove  injurious  when 
experimented  with.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
substance  will  be  found  that  can  fulfill  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  cheaply  and 
as  satisfactorily  as  the  lime  does. 

The  Troublesome  Umbrella  Ant. 

II.  M.  S.,  Monclova,  Mexico.— How  can  I  get  rid  of  tbe  Umbrella 
ant?  These  ants  have  various  names,  but  are  known  by  their 
way  of  carrying,  each,  a  piece  of  leaf,  as  they  go,  thousands  at  a 
time,  in  procession  to  their  homes.  We  have  tried  every  means 
advised  without  any  good  result— dynamite,  powder,  turning  a 
small  stream  into  the  nest,  opening,  pitfalls,  bottles,  poison,  even 
digging  huge  holes  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  nest,  but  all  in 
vain.  Last  year,  a  large  wild  cherry  tree,  when  in  bloom,  was 
stripped  clean  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  A  field  of  barley  had  all 
the  tender  blades  bitten  off ;  cabbages,  peas,  beans,  even  the  tops 
of  young  onions,  suffered.  If  no  remedy  can  be  found,  all  chance 
of  gardening  is  gone.  There  is  only  the  one  kind  of  ant  which  is 
so  bad.  I  have  seen  in  papers,  that  this  kind  did  not  do  any 
damage  to  crops,  but  my  experience  and  that  of  my  neighbors, 
proves  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Bates  has  recorded  many  interesting  facts 
about  this  Umbrella  ant,  in  his  well-known  narrative 
of  “The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons.”  He  says 
that  the  insect  is  common  in,  and  quite  peculiar  to, 
Tropical  America,  and  from  its  habit  of  despoiling 
the  most  valuable  cultivated  trees  of  their  foliage,  it 
is  a  great  scourge  to  the  Brazilians.  In  some  districts, 
it  is  so  abundant  that  agriculture  is  almost  impossible, 
and  everywhere  complaints  are  heard  of  the  terrible 
pest.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  workers  in 
the  nests  ;  two  of  them  have  enormous  heads,  but 
most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  more  numerous 
smaller  workers.  The  outworks  of  their  nests  con¬ 
sist  of  domes,  about  two  feet  in  height  and,  some¬ 
times,  40  yards  in  circumference,  composed  of  the 
subsoil  brought  up  and  cemented  together.  There 
are  several  openings  in  each  dome,  which  lead  into 
vast  subterranean  galleries  extending  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  often  for  long  distances. 

The  little  people  are  civil  engineers  as  well  as 
architects,  for  they  have  been  known  to  excavate  a 
tunnel  under  a  South  American  river  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge  ;  these  triumphs  of  engin¬ 
eering  skill  having  been  executed  long  before  such 
subfluvial  thoroughfares  were  ever  heard  of  by  the 


human  family.  These  ants  are  true  harvesters,  and 
have  a  very  troublesome  habit  of  plundering  the 
stores  of  provisions  in  houses  at  night,  especially  the 
mandioca  meal  or  farinha  which  is  the  bread  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Brazil.  They  come  in  vast  hordes, 
and  will  carry  off  bushels  of  the  grain,  kernel  by 
kernel,  in  a  single  night. 

But  their  name  of  Umbrella  ant  comes  from  the 
peculiar  and  interesting  habit  the  workers  have  of 
climbing  trees  in  multitudes,  and  each  one  deftly 
cutting  out  with  its  sharp  jaws  a  nearly  circular  piece 
of  a  leaf  which  is  at  once  carried  to  the  nest,  or  let 
drop  to  the  ground  where  another  relay  of  workers 
take  care  of  it.  They  are  wont  to  carry  each  piece  of 
a  leaf  in  an  upright  position,  thus  imitating  an 
umbrella  to  shield  them  from  the  tropical  sun.  As 
all  take  the  same  road  to  their  nest,  and  walk  in  pro¬ 
cession,  a  very  grotesque  effect  is  produced  ;  the  path 
they  follow  sometimes  becomes,  in  a  short  time, 
smooth  and  bare,  looking  like  the  impression  of  a  cart 
wheel  through  the  herbage.  Unfortunately,  the 
creatures  most  often  choose  the  cultivated  trees,  like 
the  coffee  and  orange. 

What  use  is  made  of  so  many  bits  of  leaves  ?  Mr. 
Bates  believes  that  they  used  them  to  thatch  the 
domes  which  cover  the  entrances  to  their  subterra¬ 
nean  dwellings,  thereby  protecting  from  the  deluging 
rains,  the  young  broods  in  the  nests  beneath.  The 
heavily-laden  workers,  each  carrying  its  piece  of  a 
leaf,  troop  up  and  cast  their  burdens  on  the  hillock  ; 
another  relay  of  workers  place  the  bits  in  position, 
and  cover  each  with  a  layer  of  earthy  particles 
brought  up  one  by  one  from  the  soil  beneath.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Belt,  another,  naturalist,  since  discovered 
that,  in  Nicaragua,  the  ants  store  the  leaves  until 
they  decay,  and  that  on  the  decaying  mass,  a  fungus 
grows  which  forms  food  for  the  little  creatures.  “They 
are,”  Mr.  Belt  adds,  “in  reality  mushroom  growers 
and  eaters.” 

Having  thus  briefly  discussed  the  interesting  habits 
of  these  curious  Umbrella  ants,  let  us  now  turn  to 
the  economic  side  of  the  question,  and  see  what  has 
been  or  can  be  done  to  mitigate  their  ravages.  Mr. 
Bates  says  :  “  In  the  Botanic  Gardens,  at  Para,  an 

enterprising  French  gardener  tried  all  he  could  think 
of  to  extirpate  them.  With  this  object,  he  made  fires 
over  some  of  the  main  entrances  to  their  colonies, 
and  blew  the  fumes  of  sulphur  down  the  galleries  by 
means  of  bellows.  I  saw  the  smoke  issue  from  a  great 
number  of  outlets,  one  of  which  was  70  yards  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  bellows  were  used,  thus 
showing  how  extensively  the  underground  galleries 
are  ramified.”  How  successful  this  method  proved,  is 
not  stated,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  not 
very  effective.  I  can  find  no  other  account  of  any  ex¬ 
periment  against  these  insects. 

H.  M.  S.  seems  to  have  tried  almost  everything  that 
promised  any  success,  but  with  no  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  experience  of  the  gardener  given  above, 
would  indicate  that  the  sulphur  could  not  be  thus 
effectively  applied.  The  only  other  substance  which 
I  can  suggest,  is  carbon  bisulphide.  This  is  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  against  our  common  ants  in  the  United 
States.  The  fumes  of  the  liquid,  being  heavier  than 
air,  would  settle  into  the  remotest  galleries  of  the 
nest,  and  would  be  sure  death  to  all  animal  life.  Its 
application,  however,  may  not  be  practicable,  and 
may  be  too  expensive.  It  would  involve  the  closing 
tightly  of  all  of  the  external  openings  possible  ;  and 
before  closing  each,  a  ball  of  cotton  or  other  material 
well  saturated  with  the  bisulphide,  is  to  be  rolled 
into  each  opening.  This  is  the  most  promising  method 
I  can  suggest,  and  is  worthy  of  an  extensive  and  care¬ 
ful  trial.  The  fumes  are  very  poisonous,  and  are  also 
expensive.  The  best  bisulphide  for  the  purpose  can 
be  obtained  of  Edward  R.  Taylor,  Cleveland,  O.,  at  10 
cents  per  pound  in  50-pound  cans. 

What  is  “  Land  Plaster  ”  ? 

F.  B.  T.,  Visalia,  Ky.— What  is  “land  plaster”,  and  what  its 
value,  if  any,  as  a  fertilizer,  and  bug  or  insect  repellaut?  What 
is  it  worth  compared  with  tine  ground  bone  at  $30,  and  muriate  of 
potash  at  $50  per  ton  ? 

Ans. — “  Land  plaster  ”  is  a  name  given  to  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  is  a  combination  of  lime  and  sulphur. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  not  caustic  or  burning  to  the 
touch  as  are  some  forms  of  lime.  It  is  mined  in  large 
chunks,  and  ground  to  powder.  By  heating  it  so  as 
to  drive  off  the  water,  you  will  have  plaster  of  Paris 
which,  when  mixed  with  water,  forms  a  hard  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  cheap  images  or 
castings.  Grind  these  up,  and  you  would  have  land 
plaster  again.  This  substance  has  no  fertilizing 
value  that  may  fairly  be  compared  with  that  of  bone 
or  muriate.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  bring 
about  certain  chemical  effects.  When  placed  near  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  sulphur  and  the  lime 
“break  up”  or  separate.  The  sulphur  unites  with 
the  ammonia  to  form  sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  the 
lime  forms  a  carbonate.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
will  remain  in  the  pile  or  stable  unless  washed  away, 


while  the  carbonate  would  have  passed  away  as  a  gas. 
The  plaster  changed  the  form  of  this  valuable  am¬ 
monia,  and  that  is  the  chief  object  in  using  it. 

Packages  for  Peaches. 

H.  B.,  Cherokee  Nation. — I  wish  to  crate  some  peaches  next 
month,  for  shipment  to  Kansas  City.  How  should  I  build  the 
crates  ?  What  is  the  proper  size,  etc.  ?  Can  I  make  strips  out  of 
one-fourth-inch  Yellow  pine  lathing  ? 

Ans. — The  parties  to  whom  you  intend  to  ship,  are 
the  ones  to  give  you  the  information  as  to  the  most 
desirable  packages,  their  size,  etc.  Crates  vary  in 
size  and  manner  of  construction  in  different  markets. 
Usually  they  hold  about  three-fourths  to  one  bushel. 
The  strips  you  mention  should  be  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

To  Kill  Out  a  Foul  Weed. 

L.  M.  M.,  Washington,  Pa.— I  have  20  acres  of  Timothy  meadow 
that  is  good  enough  to  please  any  one,  except  that  it  is  polluted 
with  yarrow.  In  some  parts  of  the  meadow,  it  is  one-fourth  yar¬ 
row.  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ? 

Ans. — Two  methods,  only,  are  open,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  advise  which  of  them  should  be  adopted  to  rid 
the  meadow  of  yarrow,  because  they  are  expensive, 
and  will,  probably,  upset  the  plans  of  rotation  and 
feeding  now  practiced.  One  is  to  plow  the  meadow 
and  cultivate  it  with  corn  until  the  yarrow  is 
destroyed ;  the  other  is  to  dig  the  yarrow  by  hand. 
Either  of  these  methods  would  seem  to  be  nearly  as 
bad  as  to  go  on  with  the  yarrow  present.  We  are 
great  believers  in  raising  those  crops  which  permit  of 
inter  culture,  such  as  mangels,  corn  and  the  like, 
because  it  serves  to  rid  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  this 
method  secures  two  to  four  times  as  much  forage  per 
acre  for  animals  as  is  secured  in  ordinary  practice. 
Six  to  seven  tons  of  air  dried  material  should  be 
secured  from  corn,  and  not  less  than  30  tons  of 
mangels  per  acre.  These  combined  with  some  con¬ 
centrated  food  which  contains  a  high  per  cent  of 
albuminoids  would  make  an  appetizing,  cheap  and 
effective  ration. 

Making  Small  Cheeses  at  Home. 

./.  C.,  Victoriaville,  P.  Q. — How  cau  I  make  small  cheeses  for 
family  use  ?  I  have  about  three  or  four  quarts  of  milk  to  spare  a 
day. 

Ans. — J.  C.  does  not  fully  realize  the  amount  of 
milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese.  A  quart  of 
average  milk  contains  about  two  ounces  of  solids  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese  ;  that  amount 
of  solids  will  assimilate  about  one-half  its  weight  in 
moisture.  From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would 
require  about  five  quarts  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of 
green  cheese.  It  has  not  been  found  practicable  to 
make  a  cheese  weighing  very  much  less  than  10 
pounds,  which,  on  that  basis,  would  require  about  50 
quarts  of  milk.  Manufacturing  that  quantity  of  milk, 
would  require  considerable  care  in  maintaining  an 
equable  temperature  to  make  a  palatable  cheese. 

GKO.  A.  SMITH. 

About  the  Angel  Pear. 

W.  J.  B.,  Benton,  Md. — Are  the  Angel  and  Petite  Marguerite 
pears  one  and  the  same  ? 

Ans. — The  Angel  pear  is  said  to  have  originated  on 
the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Angel,  near  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  as  a  seed¬ 
ling,  in  a  field  that  is  now  his  meadow.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  handsome,  quite  early  in  season,  and  sells 
well,  but  is  of  poor  quality.  Petite  Marguerite,  origi¬ 
nated  at  Angers,  France.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size 
and  good  quality,  and  ripens  about  three  or  four 
weeks  later  than  the  Angel  and  other  very  early  pears. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

The  Law  of  Irrigation. 

S.  B.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. — I  rent  a  farm  for  a  term  of  years.  A 
brook  rising  in  another  man’s  woodland,  runs  through  it.  The 
owner  of  my  farm  says  that  I  have  no  right  to  use  the  water  for 
irrigation,  according  to  State  laws,  although  no  one  else  objects. 
Is  he  right  ? 

Ans. — The  common  law  provides  that  one  may  use 
water  from  a  stream  running  through  his  land  for 
ordinary  purposes,  or  he  may  divert  it  for  driving 
machinery,  provided  the  water  so  used  is  returned  to 
the  stream  from  which  it  came  before  it  leaves  his 
land.  Technically  speaking,  you  would  not  have  a 
right  to  use  the  water  for  irrigation,  since  you  cannot 
return  it  to  the  stream  from  which  it  came,  provided 
it  in  any  way  injured  those  who  made  use  of  the 
stream  below,  or  provided  anyone  below  you  objected 
to  such  use  of  the  water.  If  no  objections  were  made, 
or  better  still,  if  you  got  the  consent  of  those  on  the 
stream  below  to  use  the  water  for  short  periods  for 
irrigation,  the  man  who  owns  the  farm  which  you 
rent  could,  certainly,  not  object  to  your  making  use 
of  the  stream  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  thereby 
benefiting  both  of  you.  In  the  western  semi-arid  belt, 
water  is  taken  out  of  the  rivers  to  such  an  extent  that, 
for  100  miles  from  where  it  is  taken,  the  river  may 
dwindle  into  an  insignificant  stream,  furnishing  water 
only  for  stock  purposes.  I  do  not  know  how  this  is 
managed,  but  I  presume  “  might  makes  right,”  and 
those  in  the  upland  and,  frequently,  in  another  State, 
drain  the  rivers  for  irrigating  purposes,  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  unwritten  law  there  is,  “  first 
come,  first  served,”  which  in  many  cases,  of  course, 
is  a  bad  unwritten  law.  I.  p.  kobkrts. 
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Fall-Planted  Potatoes. 

J.  C.  S.,  Ore  Banks,  Va. — Last  fall, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  set  forth  the  intentions  of 
a  contributor  to  plant  potatoes  in  autumn 
in  order  to  be  able  to  market  them  extra 
early.  Here,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
do  so.  Whole  potatoes  are  planted,  and 
the  ground  then  mulched  with  forest 
leaves.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  draw 
out  from  the  experimenter  the  result  of 
his  experiment  in  case  he  made  it.  My 
own  experience,  this  season  was  a  very 
striking  one.  As  far  as  I  mulched  the 
potatoes,  I  got  as  good  a  stand  as  one 
may  wish.  Though  not  ripe  at  the  time, 
many  of  the  tubers  were  of  good  cook¬ 
ing  size  (about  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg) 
by  the  middle  of  May.  A  few  rows  were 
left  uncovered  intentionally,  with  the 
result  that  the  stand  was  too  poor  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  my  allowing  them  to  occupy  the 
ground  longer  than  necessary  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  I  need  not  look  for  any 
more.  Those  that  did  come  up,  were 
later  in  doing  so  than  potatoes  planted 
about  April  1,  when  the  mulched  lot  had 
made  considerable  growth. 

Judging  from  this  single  trial,  the 
natural  inference  is  that,  although  we 
may  get  volunteer  potatoes  from  seed 
left  in  the  ground,  we,  nevertheless,  can¬ 
not  get,  or  depend  upon,  a  regular  stand 
from  fall  planting,  unless  a  mulch  be 
applied.  The  depth  of  planting  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  Mine  were 
covered  with  four  inches  of  fine,  freshly- 
prepared  soil.  Most  of  the  mulched  lot 
have  dropped  their  bloom,  and  1  noticed 
to-day,  June  1,  that  some  of  the  plants 
indicate  that  the  tubers  are  undergoing 
the  ripening  process. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Rye  Hay. 

C.  A.  S.,  Whitehall,  Wis. — I  sowed 
about  two  acres  of  Crimson  clover,  mostly 
in  corn,  in  July  and  August,  1895.  It 
came  up  quickly,  but  the  weather  be¬ 
came  dry,  and  it  made  a  poor  growth, 
until  the  corn  was  cut ;  then  rains  came, 
and  it  pretty  nearly  covered  the  ground, 
enough  to  have  made  a  good  stand  if  it 
had  lived.  But  the  snow  went  off  in 
February,  and  we  had  no  more  to  speak 
of,  but  a  good  deal  of  hard  freezing  and 
wind  which  it  could  not  stand.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  a  bunch  that  was  covered  with 
some  dead  grass,  was  alive  this  spring. 
I  sowed  a  small  patch  in  some  pop  corn 
in  the  garden,  left  the  stalks  standing, 
and  the  most  of  that  lived  and  looks 
very  well,  so  that  1  am  in  hopes  to  get 
some  seed.  I  think  that  if  we  had  had 
the  usual  amount  of  snow,  it  would  have 
come  out  all  right.  It  was  all  sown  on 
sand  and  sandy  loam,  except  a  small 
patch  on  muck  in  an  old  marsh.  I  shall 
try  again  this  fall.  I  have  just  cut  some 
rye  hay ;  the  rye  was  sown  in  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation,  and  was  pastured 
until  the  ground  was  frozen  last  fall.  I 
think  that  it  will  yield  two  tons  to  the 
acre.  I  find  it  equal  to  Timothy  hay  for 
horses  and  milch  cows.  I  shall  plow  the 
land  and  sow  to  millet,  or  could  plant  to 
early  corn,  making  three  crops  in  two 
years.  I  manure  the  ground  well  for 
corn. 

Japan  Walnuts  in  New  Jersey. 

J.  H.  Black  &  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
— On  page  308,  is  a  short  article  regard¬ 
ing  the  hardiness  of  Japan  walnuts,  over 
the  initials,  W.  E.  M.,  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.  We  would  make  the  following 
comments,  and  trust  that  the  same  will 
be  of  benefit  to  your  readers.  This  is 
our  actual  experience.  Last  fall,  we 
had  several  thousands  of  the  Japan  wal¬ 
nuts  standing  in  the  nursery  row,  in  an 
exposed  section,  which  were  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  snow  at  any  time  during  the 
winter.  They  were  one,  two  and  three- 
year-old  trees,  all  side  by  side  and  none 
of  them  seemed  to  be  hurt  in  the  least. 
Alongside  of  them,  were  some  English 
walnuts  grown  from  the  northern-grown 


seed,  and  they  were  all  right  also  ;  but 
some  few  hundred  yards  from  them, 
were  some  English  walnuts  grown  from 
imported  seed,  and  we  found  that  every 
one  of  them  had  been  hurt  more  or  less. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  Japan 
walnuts,  we,  however,  had  transplanted 
some  larger  ones,  during  the  fall,  in 
places  where  we  wished  them  to  fruit, 
so  that  we  could  show  them  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  we  found  that  nearly  every 
one  of  them  had  been  killed  half  way 
down  to  the  ground  during  the  winter. 
We  also  found  that  some  that  we  had 
planted  on  similar  ground,  the  previous 
spring,  were  in  perfect  condition,  and  a 
large  bearing  tree  of  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  was  not  hurt  in  the  least,  the  most 
terminal  bud  starting  out  immediately 
upon  the  weather  warming  up  in  the 
spring.  We,  therefore,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Japan  walnuts  are 
hardy  enough,  but  they  should  be  set  in 
the  spring  instead  of  in  the  fall,  so  that 
they  will  be  better  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  during  the  winter. 

" Out  West.” 

II.,  Kansas. — C.  R.  W.,  page  351, 
wishes  some  one  to  write  the  differences 
between  farm  life  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  I  am  not  his  man,  but  so  closely 
related,  that,  perhaps  in  the  absence  of 
the  right  individual,  mine  will  do  for 
amusement,  if  not  for  profit.  Though 
born  in  the  West,  I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  New  York,  and  discovered  that 
“  adaptability  is  the  twin  sister  of  suc¬ 
cess”  wherever  we  may  go.  If  I  owned, 
free  of  debt,  a  choice  farm  in  either 
State,  especially,  if  past  middle  life,  I 
would  stay  there.  I  have  seen  so  many 
come  here  full-handed,  and  go  away 
“  broke”,  that  I  consider  it  a  serious 
thing  to  advise  one  to  move.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  are  the  men  who 
came  here  with  nothing — not  a  change 
of  clothing — who  now  have  large  posses¬ 
sions.  They  moved  at  a  snail’s  pace,  and 
learned  wisdom. 

Most  men  who  come  West,  if  able  to 
buy  40  acres  of  land,  contract  for  160 
acres.  If  able  to  buy  160  acres,  they  con¬ 
tract  for  a  whole  section,  and  so  on. 
There  never  was  a  better  time  to  come 
West,  to  get  the  most  for  a  little  money; 
yet  it  must  depend  upon  the  man  him¬ 
self,  whether  he  be  successful  or  not. 

As  to  raising  four  bushels  of  corn  here 
to  one  in  the  East,  I  will  say,  that  in  a 
good  year,  it  is  more  like  40  to  one  ! 
And  for  36  years,  with  one  exception, 
we  have  not  had  as  near  a  failure  of 
corn,  or  anything  else,  as  the  last  two 
years  in  Ohio. 

Baling  Fresh-Cut  Hay. 

C.  E.  Chapman,  Tompkins  Countv,  N. 
Y. — The  hay  must  sweat  before  it  is  safe 
to  bale  it.  One  friend  had  his  pressed 
four  weeks  after  drawing  in,  and  stored 
it  in  a  storehouse.  When  ready  to  sell 
it,  later,  it  was  found  to  be  ruined.  It 
had  heated,  soured  and  was  grown  to¬ 
gether  with  white  mold.  A  hay  buyer 
said,  “  It  is  unsafe  to  press  hay  before  it 
has  ceased  sweating.  I  tried  some,  and 
the  bales  shrunk  nearly  one-third  in 
weight.  It  soured  and  molded.”  I  do 
not  believe  that  hay  can  be  cured  in  the 
field  so  as  to  be  baled  with  safety.  All 
efforts  in  this  locality  to  do  so,  have 
been  failures. 

Berberis  Repens. 

C.  S.  H.,  Weeping  Water,  Neb. — I 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  I  have  been 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  search  of  health 
after  severe  professional  duties.  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  beauty,  fra¬ 
grance  and  general  attractiveness  of  the 
Berberis  repens  [Creeping  barberry].  It 
is  an  evergreen,  a  creeper,  with  leaves 
much  like  the  holly.  It  often  grows  on 
very  rough,  rocky  places,  covering  un¬ 
sightly  spots  with  its  attractiveness.  Its 
chief  attraction  is  when  in  bloom  in 
springtime.  The  foliage  is  deep  green, 
and  it  bears  flowers  in  great,  rich  golden 
racemes,  which  have  a  fragrance  which 


fills  all  the  air.  It  is  a  very  profuse 
bloomer.  I  had  seen  it  years  before,  but 
never  fully  realized  how  attractive  it 
must  be  as  a  border  plant.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  endures  the  drought  well.  It 
blooms  in  early  May.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  color  of  the  Concord  grape,  with  a 
deep  bloom,  and  about  half  its  size.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  “Oregon  grape.” 
It  bears  in  J uly,  and  the  fruit  is  often 
used  by  the  mountain  people  for  jams 
and  jellies. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  this 
plant  in  the  East.  I  saw  a  man  gather¬ 
ing  quite  a  quantity  for  some  leading 
horticulturists.  I  cannot  see  why  it 
should  not  be  quite  an  acquisition  as  a 
border  plant.  The  flower  is,  certainly, 
very  attractive,  both  in  color  and  fra¬ 
grance.  The  leaf  is  beautiful,  and  the 
fruit,  though  not  the  best,  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  cultivation. 

The  White  Grub  Question. 

W.  B.  Alwood,  Virginia  Experiment 
Station. — I  am  satisfied  that  the  regular 
White  grub  occasionally  breeds  in  sum¬ 
mer,  as  I  have  observed  this  fact  myself 
in  a  number  of  instances,  and  in  one 
particular  case  they  were  present  in 
immense  numbers  in  hog  manure  that 
had  been  left  some  time  in  the  yard  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  breed  in 
fresh  manure  which  is  liable  to  fermen¬ 
tation.  I  think  that  Mr.  Slingerland 
unintentionally  errs  in  calling  the  larvae 
of  Allorhina  or  Green  “June  bug”  the 
White  grub  of  the  South.  While  Allor¬ 
hina  and  its  larvae  are  quite  common 
throughout  this  section  of  the  South; 
they  are  nothing  like  so  common  as  the 
larvae  of  the  true  May  beetle.  In  fact, 
the  May  beetle  occurs  here  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  the  adults  often  defoliate  large 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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derful,  exclaimed  a  druggist,  bow  the  people  stick 
to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  They  all  want 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 


of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 


T.  J,  DWYER  ■  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


ENORMOUS  CROPS 


From  our  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Parker  Earle,  !  For  $1*60 

ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


T  O.  KEVITT,  - 


Cabbage  Plants.—  Best  varieties.  Good  stocky 
plants,  at  $1  per  M.  Cash  with  order.  Address 
H.  B.  Weaver  A  Bro.,  Wheatland  Mills.  Lane.  Co.,  Pa 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants. 

Danish  Ball- Head  Cabbage,  and  all  standard  varie¬ 
ties,  now  ready.  Celery  Plants  ready  last  of  June. 
Please  write  tor  prices  on  quantity  required.  Address 
JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  Monroe 
County.  N.  Y. 


Cabbage,  Celery  and  Cauliflower 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Cabbage,  !>0c.  per  M:  Celery.  $1  per  M.  Heavy  dis¬ 
count  on  50  M  or  more.  Place  your  orders  early,  as 
the  demand  Is  always  In  excess  of  the  supply.  Celery 
shipped  about  the  last  of  June. 

C  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  CELERY  PLANTS 

NOW  READY. 

Choice  plants.  Varieties:  White  Plume,  Golden 
Selt- Blanching,  Perfection  and  Giant  Pascal.  Care¬ 
fully  packed  In  moss  for  long  journeys.  All  varieties 
$ r.50  per  thousand :  10  00(1  or  more  at  $1.25  per  M.  Per 
00.  to  cents.  Address  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 
Seedsman,  Decatur  Mich. 


BEETS  FOR  STOCK. 

Increase  the  value  of  dairy  products  by  feeding 
liberally  of  these  indispensable  roots.  Pure  seeds  of 
MANGKl.S. — Goloen  Yellow  Mammoth,  Golden 
Tankard,  Mammoth  Long  Red.  Norbiion  Giant.  Red 
Globe,  Orange  Globe  and  ■.ugar  Cane 
NIL.  A  it-.—  imperial  White  and  White  Sugar— all 
feeding  beets -20c  per  lb. 

C  A  ItROTS. —  Improved  Long  Orange.  Danvers' 
half  long.  Nichols’  half  long  Orange  -all  00c.  per  lb. 
l’  A  RsNI  P  —Improved  Hollow  Crown.  50c.  per  lb. 
TURN!  P.  —  Dreer's  Improved  Purple-top  Ruta¬ 
baga.  50c.  per  lb. 

CORN  for  KnHilage, — Red  Cob  and  Southern 
Horse  Tooth,  $1.25  per  bu.  Sweet  Fodder,  $1.6(1. 

M  I  LI. RTS  —Hungarian  and  True  Southern  Ger¬ 
man  or  Golden.  $1.25  perbu.:  2  bu  and  more  $1  per  bu 
If  ordered  to  be  smt  by  mail,  add  10c.  per  lb.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots. 

HENRY  A,  DREER,  Seedsman,  714  Chestnut  sr.,  Philadelphia. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA 

on  collective  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  Dotatoes,  some 
of  which  yielded  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre;  the 
average  was  400  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  smooth 
and  good  flavored  potatoes.  It  Is  therefore  proven  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  that  our  elevation  and  soil  are  superior 
to  anything  In  the  United  States  for  the  growth  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  seed.  Prices:  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Potentate,  per  busn.,a0c.;  bbl.,  $1.50.  Mt  Carbon,  per 
bush.$l;  bbl,  $2.50;  10  bbl.,  $2.  Rutland  Rose  and 
White  Mountain,  per  bush.,  $1.50.  Seed  limited.  Our 
Early  Siberian  Oats  are  new  and  direct  from  the 
International  Seed  Co.  The  heads  are  from  10  to  18 
inebes  long,  with  three  oats  In  a  chaff,  shuck  thin, 
berry  large.  Mr  B  Truax,  of  t'hittenango  Station, 
harvested  108  bushels  of  these  oats  from  two  busbels 
ol  seed.  Price.  $i  per  bush..  60  bush.. 85c.  Address 
HOWARD  LOUCKS  SEED  CO..  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


PDIUCnU  PI  nil  ED— The  latest  handler 

UnlRIdUll  UA.UvE.fl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  states,  Is  JOSEPH 
H.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  IDs.  25  cents. 


2,400  Bushels  No.  I 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

My  LOW  PRICE  sold  100  bushels  in  three  days. 
Sample  and  Catalogue  free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


P D I M Q fl Kl  PI  flV/CD  Thomas  McElroy,  Euro- 
unimouil  ULUYLllpean  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  fine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  In  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only 


DELAWARE-GROWN 

CRIMSON  GLOVER 

New  Crop  toady  June  25.  Catalogue  free. 
BROWN  SEED  COMPANY,  -  WSOMING,  DEL. 


The  most  valuable  crop  in  existence. 
It  heads  the  list  for  Greeu  Manuring  equally 
valuable  for  Hay  Pasture  and  Silage.  Our  home¬ 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July,  Au¬ 
gust  or  September  We  have,  the  largest  crop  of 
seed  ever  grown  In  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  price s  before  ordering,  and  ask  lor  our 
descriptive  circular,  mailed  I  REK. 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES,. Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEADQUAriTtRS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Clover 


Peruvian  Guano, 

Containing  10  per  cent  of  Ammonia  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


Peruvian  Guano. 
Fine  Ground  Dried  Fish. 


Prices  on  Application  BATTGH  <fc  SON’S  COMPANY,  412  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROGERS’  FRESH-DUG  DANSVILLE  TREES 

will  make  your  Fall  planting  a  success.  No  stunted  trees  heeled  in  over  summer.  Everything  fresh, 
young  and  thrifty.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Get  your  name  on  our  list  uow  for 
new  Fall  Catalogue,  and  remember,  ROGERS,  DiNiViLLt,  NEW  YORK, 


he  Latest  anc 
Largest  Yellow 
Freestone  PEACHL 


only 

Freestone  IPiBAQfl 
Ripening  with  Amsdea. 

log  describing  the  dol’d  pistes  of  8  new  frails  and  on* 

wonderful  Mercer  Cherry  and  receive  Emperor  Peach  Jane  bad,  postpaid. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Villas*  Nursariaa,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED .) 

oak  trees,  and  do  serious  harm  to  orchard 
and  ornamental  trees.  The  larvie  of  the 
Allorhina  are  very  seldom  seen,  and 
occur  chiefly  in  old  pastures.  The 
beetles  are  present  hut  a  short  time,  and 
make  very  little  show.  Their  larvae,  I 
am  sure,  are  not  “dung  worms”  though, 
of  course,  they  may  be  found  sometimes 
with  dung.  Only  once  in  my  experience, 
have  the  larvae  of  the  Allorhina  been 
present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  harm. 
This  occurred  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  Insect 
Life. 

Danger  in  Crimson  Clover  Hay. 

C.  W.,  Seaford,  Del. — I  have  been  a 
champion  of  Crimson  clover  since  its  in¬ 
troduction  here,  and  believe  that  I  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  make 
hay  of  it.  This  has  been  fed  to  all  kinds 
of  stock  with  the  best  results  always 
till  a  few  days  ago.  On  May  31,  1  lost  a 
horse  as  a  result  of  the  hulls  forming 
balls  and  causing  death.  I  have  heard 
of  similar  cases,  but  had  fed  it  so  long 
without  trouble  that  I  attributed  it  to 
badly  cured  hay  or  hulls,  cut  late  with 
more  or  less  seed  in  them.  But  my  hay 
this  year  is  the  best  I  ever  had,  so  that 
cannot  be  the  cause,  and  I  shall  not  feed 
any  more.  The  veterinarian  took  32 
balls  which  measured  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  others  somewhat 
smaller,  from  the  horse’s  stomach  The 
substance  resembles  an  old  felt  hat, 
and  cannot  be  dissolved  by  any  known 
means.  Those  who  feed  this  hay  will  do 
well  to  look  out  for  this.  I  have  fed  it, 
at  least,  seven  or  eight  years,  and  this  is 
the  first  trouble.  As  a  feed  for  cattle  or 
hogs,  or  a  crop  to  plow  under  for  manure, 
I  don’t  know  its  equal. 


It  was  in  the  spring  of  1894,  as  we  re¬ 
member,  that  Pres.  Geo.  W.  Campbell, 
of  Delaware,  O.,  sent  us  a  poorly-rooted 
cutting  of  Campbell’s  Early  grape. 
Neither  Mr.  Campbell  nor  the  writer  of 
these  notes,  expected  that  it  would  live. 
It  was  the  only  available  plant  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  had  at  the  time.  With  careful  nurs¬ 
ing,  it  did  live,  and  is  now  quite  a  thrifty 
vine,  having  stood  the  past  winter  (18 
degrees  below  zero,  at  least)  without 
harm  to  a  bud.  There  are  two  main 
branches,  each  about  three  feet  high.  One 
of  them  bears  (May  31)  a  bunch  of  buds. 
Another  plant  was  sent  to  us  last  fall  by 
George  S.  Josselyn,  of  Eredonia,  N.  Y., 
who  hopes  to  have  a  large  enough  stock 
to  be  able  to  introduce  it  next  fall. 

What  weak  characteristics  Campbell’s 
Early  may  develop,  no  one  can  tell.  From 
what  we  have  seen,  and  from  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  experience  with  it,  we  have  high 
hopes  that  it  will  prove  the  best  black 
grape  in  cultivation.  The  bunches  are 
perfect  as  to  shape,  the  berry  is  without 
a  trace  of  foxiness,  and  the  vine  has, 
thus  far,  proved  hardy  in  Delaware,  O., 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  in  Iredonia,  N. 
Y.  We  are,  as  in  all  such  cases,  glad  to 
be  the  first  to  call  public  attention  to 
this  grape,  and  we  request  those  of  our 
readers  interested  in  grape  growing,  to 
bear  tbis  variety  in  mind  and,  also,  to 
bear  in  mind  our  high  hopes  (we  might 
say  prediction)  as  above  expressed . 

A  week  or  so  ago,  we  reported  Hyperi¬ 
cum  Moserianum  as  dead.  It  did  seem 
to  be  dead.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  vig¬ 
orous  shoots  have  sprang  up  from  the 
roots,  and  that  it  will  soon  commence  to 
bloom  and  continue  to  bloom  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  season.  We  know 
that  this  Hypericum  is  herbaceous  ;  but 
knowing  this,  we  thought  that  the  roots 
were  dead  In  our  opinion,  it  should 
take  rank  with  the  most  popular  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants . 

The  Hardy  Shrubby  verbena,  or  Blue 
spirea,  as  some  of  our  florists  call  Cary- 


opteris  Mastacanthus,  was  said  to  be 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Boston.  Our  plant, 
however,  is  dead,  root  and  branch.  We 
are  sorry  that  it  is  so.  Its  lavender 
flowers,  produced  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion,  were  most  pleasing.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  regarding  the 
hardiness  of  this  beautiful  plant . 

It  has  been  said  and  is  claimed  that 
the  hardy  orange,  Citrus  trifoliata,  is 
really  hardy  in  this  climate.  We  have 
had  two  plants  growing  in  the  same  plot, 
about  15  feet  apart,  for  about  five  years. 
Every  winter,  the  plants  have  been 
harmed,  more  or  less  ;  last  winter,  one 
of  the  plants  was  killed,  and  the  other 
was  killed  back  about  half.  Neither  has 
ever  bloomed,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
pronounce  it  of  no  value  for  this  and 
similar  locations . 

We  have  now  about  15  different  kinds 
of  the  Japan  plums.  The  Abundance  is 
the  only  one  of  the  assortment  about 
which  we  have  been  able  to  give  our 
readers  much  information.  This  has 
yielded  immense  quantities  of  fruit  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  well  en¬ 
titled  to  a  rest  which  it  is  taking  this 
season.  The  tree  has,  perhaps,  not  over 
20  or  30  plums  upon  it . 

One  tree  each  of  the  following  was 
planted  in  October,  1894,  received  from 
Wm.  Parry  :  Satsuma,  Willard,  and  a 
third,  of  which  the  zinc  tag  is  lost;  one 
each  of  Ogon,  Willard,  Burbank,  and 
Satsuma,  in  October,  1894,  from  the 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. ;  one  of  Hale,  from 

G.  U.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  April,  1895.  All  have 

made  a  fine  growth,  Hale  being  the 
largest,  viz.,  10  feet  in  height.  This  may 
be  because  it  was  sheltered  from  the 
tornado  of  last  J  uly.  The  leaves  of  the 
others  were  riddled,  and  some  of  the 
branches  broken.  Of  the  above  collec¬ 
tion,  Burbank — the  next  largest  tree — 
is  bearing  about  a  dozen  plums.  Now, 
while  all  of  the  peach  trees  were  more 
or  less  killed  back  by  the  past  winter, 
not  one  of  these  Japan  plums  has  been 
injured  in  the  least . 

From  J.  L.  Normand,  Marksville,  La., 
we  received  the  following  Japan  plums. 
They  were  received  when  the  ground 
was  frozen  a  foot  deep,  and  were  not 
properly  cared  for.  Several  of  them 
were  dead  or  nearly  so :  Yone  Mono, 
Furuguja,  Nagate  No  Botanltyo,  Un¬ 
known,  Wasse  Botankyo,  True  Sweet 
Botan,  White  Kelsey,  Mikado,  Weeping 
Blood,  Normand  and  O.  llatankyo.  At 
the  same  time,  Gold,  Splendor  and  Van 
Deman  were  received  from  Stark  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Only  Splendor  is 
now  alive . . . 

The  earliest  and  most  prolific  straw¬ 
berry  we  have  in  our  collection  this 
year  (90  varieties),  is  See’s  No.  1,  from 

H.  S.  &  A.  J.  See  of  Geneva,  Pa.  We 

picked  a  few  ripe  berries  from  it  May 
27.  It  is  bisexual.  The  berries  are 
round,  scarlet,  of  excellent  quality,  and 
borne  in  great  abundance  upon  upright 
vines  with  rather  small  leaves.  The  one 
objection  is  that  the  berries  are  under 
size — averaging  no  larger  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary  wild  berry . 

Evidently,  there  have  been  different 
varieties  of  the  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain 
cherry  distributed  under  that  name. 
Some  of  our  plants  are  badly  winter- 
killed  and  bear  no  fruit  ;  others  have 
not  been  hurt,  and  are  bearing  a  small 
crop.  May  31,  they  were  about  the  size 
of  ordinary  wrinkled  peas . 

Within  three  feet  of  a  Catalpa  spec- 
iosa,  which  is  itself  within  eight  feet  of 
the  north  side  of  the  dwelling  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  covering  an  apple  stump 
over  four  feet  high,  has  been  growing 
for  many  years,  a  Climbing  hydrangea. 
It  really  may  be  said  not  to  get  any  sun¬ 
shine  at  all.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  at 
times,  “as  dry  as  a  chip.”  Yet  there  is 
not  a  more  vigorous,  healthy  plant  on 
the  place.  It  is  as  hardy  as  hardy  can 
be.  It  is  now  (June  2)  in  bloom,  the 
cymes  of  white  flowers  being  flat  and 
measuring  six  or  eight  inches  across. 


The  leaves  are  of  good  substance,  glossy 
aDd  beautiful.  They  are  Dever  infested 
wi‘h  insects.  The  stems  cling  to  the 
support  like  those  of  the  Virginian  or 
Veitch’s  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  quinque- 
folia  or  A.  Veitchii)  and  the  abundant 
foliage  conceals  them  entirely.  For 
such  a  position,  it  is  the  grandest  vine 
of  which  we  know . 

We  received  a  tree  each  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Abundance  plums  in  April  of  1890. 
They  were  planted  in  the  same  plot, 
about  12  feet  apirt  Both  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett.  He  claimed 
that  the  former  was  the  largest  in  size 
of  any  of  the  hardy  plum«,  averaging  2% 
inches  long  and  over  six  inches  around, 
weighing  over  two  ounces  —  selected 
specimens  weighing  four  ounces  each 
lie  further  claimed  (and  does  claim)  that 
it  is  better  in  quality  than  its  parent,  the 
old  Green  Gage.  The  tree,  he  says,  is 
wonderfully  prolific,  the  plums  are  beau¬ 
tiful  in  form  and  color,  very  early  in 
ripening,  and  curculio-proof.  The  color 
is  reddish-purple,  with  a  delicate  bloom. 
The  flesh  is  light  yellow,  exceedingly 
juicy,  rich,  sweet,  melting  and  luscious 
— entirely  free  from  any  coarseness — the 
flesh  parting  freely  from  the  stone.  All 
of  these  claims  may  be  true.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are,  since 
our  tree  has  not  as  yet  even  bloomed, 
while  the  Abundance,  planted  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  have  said,  has  given  us 
three  full  crops.  We  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
fruited  the  Lincoln . 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  ONCE. 

The  Columbia  you  want  is  ready  for  you. 
No  delay,  if  you  choose  regular  equip¬ 
ment.  We  have  been  preparing  for| 
months  to  meet  the  present  great  demand. 


TO  ALL 
ALIKE 

Tandems,  $150 


Men’s  Columbias 
Women’s  Columbias 

Tandems 


THE  STOCK  IS  COMPLETE 


Hartford  Bicycles 

*65,  *50,  *45 

Such  quality  at  such  prices  is  unheard  of. 
But  Hartfords  are  leaders  in  both  price 
and  goodness.  Regular  models  ready  for  | 
immediate  delivery. 

POPE  MFG,  GO.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Stores  and  Agencies  in  almost  every  I 
city  and  town.  If  Columbias  are  not  properly  | 
represented  in  your  vicinity,  let  us  know. 


^Leggetts  '*> 

CHAMPS  Dr/^ 

DOWDER: 

Gutl.  i 


Adjusted  to  dust 
two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  time,  wide 
or  narrow  planting, 
as  fast  as  a  man 
walks;  two  acres 
per  hour. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each 
machine. 

It  will  pay  any 
farmer  having  one 
acre  of  potatoes  or 
tomatoes  1  n  one 
season's  use. 
Tweuty-li/ui-i.a*e  circular  free. 

Use  LEGGETT'S  KUNGIR01D.  a  dry  powder.  Pre¬ 
vents  bliu lit.  In  one-pound  boves.  Directions  on 
each  package.  Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother’s  Pure 
Paris-green. 

LEGGETT  &  BKO..  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


GREENS  TWO  « 
ROWS  CF  POTATOES] 
WITHOUT  fl 
WATER  *0-  V 
-*-nOR  PLANTER 


Electric  insect  Exterminator. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  11.25  sent  by  express  to  any  address. 

U 11  AS.  U.  CHILDS  a  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

IS  TIIE  BK-T  FOB  FARM  USE. 

25  and  28-inch  'or  hog  lots.  4(i,55and58- 
lnch  for  general  me. 

Send  lor  illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYS  TONE  WO  VEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Kush  St..  Peoria.  Ill. 
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HELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  Wi 

RE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables;  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  servico  and  durab.lity.  Write 
for  full  Information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  HI. 


“OVER  THE  FENCE  IS  OUT” 

This  rule  was  unquestioned  in  the  days  when  “two 
old  cat"  was  the  favorite  ball  game.  Applying  the 
same  rule  to  farm  stock,  we  raised  the  standard 
height  to  five  feet.  Through  the  fence  is  as  bad 
as  over.  So  with  abundant  ELASTICITY  and  double 
strength  wire,  we  "shut  them  out”  (or  in)  and  rule  the 
world  on  fence. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Now  Fence  Catalogue  is  complete,  and  quotes  r 
Woven  Wire  Fencing  which  Can  Not  Sag;-  Y 
All  kinds  of  Ornamental  S'eel  Fence  for  Oh  me-  \ 
teries.  etc.  Write  W.  J.  ADAM ,  Joliet,  Ills.  # 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 


PLANTERS, 

SAVE  YOUR 


FRUIT  GR0WER8, 

PLANTS  FROM 


BUGS  AND 


DROUTH. 

USINGTHE 


Stndebaker  “Little  Gem” 

One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  &  Lawn  8PRAYER. 
(Capacity  150  gal.,4in.  tires).  Most  practical  deviceforthe 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE, 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER, 
ON  POTATO  VINES,  YOUNG  TREES,  ETC. 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PllAN+S. 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  dlrectlv  on 
one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will  not  clog;  Easy  to  operate. 
Flow  of  water  regulated  from  driver’s  seat.  SPRAYER 
PU  M  P  hose  anil  nozzle  for  spraying  fruit  trees,  vines 
and  shrubbery  furnished  at  extra  cost.  Write,  mention. 
Ing  this  paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  to 
STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO..  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
(Tub  Lakuest  Vehicle  Makers  in  the  World.) 


MS 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS 


from  the  Pests  BY  BUYING 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER. 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel. 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

THE  best  PAY.THE  BiLT 

Our  book  on  8rR* vers  will  give 
you  valuable  information;  It 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT. 

N  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO. 

»niwiimn»iii«umi 


PLEASE 
ask  your 


Dealer  FORCE,  LIFT, 
for  TANK  &  SPRAY 

!,  PUMPS 

Hny  Carriers,  Forks, 

A-e.  The  Largest  Pump 
V  W  and  Hay  Tool  Works  in 
the  U.  8.  Catalog  free. 
F.  K.  M VEILS  A  BKO., 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


FOSTITE^MILDEW 


ou  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Potatoes,  Hoses,  etc.  For 
circulars  address 

C.  11.  JOOSTBN,  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


GRAPES  and  POTATOES 

fith  our  improved  machines.  Our  New  Victor  Ilorse-power  Machine  is  litted 
.  three  or  live  rows.  Our  Ked  Jacket  Wheelbarrow  sprays  two  rows  We  also  make  the 
Garfield  Knapsack  and  Little  Gem.  Perfect  agitation  and  perfect  sain  faction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  FIELD  JFOltC'E  PUMP  CO.,  13  Murket  St.,  LOCiLPOltT.  N.  Y. 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8b.  6d.,  or  8 %  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  20,  1896. 


We  shall  soon  begin  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
articles  entitled,  “A  Jar  of  Jelly,”  written  by  a 
woman  who  has  made  a  business  success  of  preparing 
table  delicacies  for  market.  Starting  in  a  small  way, 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  experienced  by  the 
average  farmer’s  wife,  she  has  enlarged  her  business 
until  now  it  has  assumed  large  proportions.  The  arti¬ 
cles  will  tell  the  whole  story,  and  we  feel  certain  that 
our  readers  will  learn  something  from  them.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  they  will  be  of  value  to  those  women 
who  desire  to  be  self-supporting,  and  have  the  knack 
of  preparing  food  in  an  appetizing  way. 

© 

Nut  culture  promises  to  be  a  recognized  industry 
in  this  country  within  a  few  years.  Many  groves  of 
chestnuts  have  been  started,  and  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  filbert  culture  is  being  considered.  In  the  last 
three  months  of  1895,  France  alone  sent  us  $295,890.85 
worth  of  nuts,  of  which  $84,529.70  went  for  walnuts. 
Spain  sent  $47,439.28  worth  of  nuts,  mostly  filberts 
and  almonds.  Italy  sent  $93,017.79  worth — about 
$5,000  worth  of  almonds  and  the  rest  nearly  equally 
divided  between  filberts  and  chestnuts.  These  figures 
cover  only  one-quarter  of  the  year,  and  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  an  opening  here  for  the  American  nut 
grower  to  add  to  his  revenue. 

Q 

The  makers  of  a  certain  cereal  preparation,  put 
into  each  package  a  small  circular  advertising,  in  a 
few  words,  the  merits  of  other  preparations  made  by 
them.  Every  package  that  goes  into  the  kitchen  tells 
the  housewife  about  the  other  good  things  the  firm  is 
ready  to  sell  her.  Why  isn’t  this  a  good  scheme  for 
the  farmer  ?  If  he  send  barrels  of  apples  to  market, 
why  not  make  them  advertise  the  fact  that  he  also 
has  choice  butter  and  eggs  to  sell,  or  fancy  grapes  or 
pears  ?  Of  course,  to  be  effective,  the  quality  of  his 
goods  must  be  first-class,  or  they  would  counteract 
the  advertisement.  No  one  but  the  middleman  would 
have  any  grounds  for  complaint,  and  his  objections 
are  not  worth  listening  to. 

© 

A  Western  New  York  paper  reports  that  a  farmer 
of  that  vicinity  has  buried  100  bushels  of  potatoes 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  until  another 
season.  He  thinks  that  he  has  them  covered  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  keep  in  good  condition 
through  the  summer.  If  so,  this  opens  up  a  new 
outlook  for  potato  growers.  One  disadvantage  of  this 
crop  has  always  been  that  it  could  not  be  held  from 
year  to  year  like  grain  or  wool,  although  the  holding 
of  the  latter  has  not  always  proved  an  advantage. 
But  if  potatoes  can  be  kept  in  usable  condition  over 
summer,  it  may  relieve  the  market  in  times  of  plenty, 
and  help  to  equalize  things  all  around.  We  shall 
await  the  outcome  of  this  experiment  with  great 
interest. 

O 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  England  to  organize  a 
society  “  for  the  growth,  collection  and  distribution 
of  British  produce.”  The  plan  is  to  induce  farmers, 
middlemen  and  consumers  to  take  shares  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  so  conduct  the  business  as  to  pay  only  four 
or  five  per  cent  interest  on  shares — the  balance  to  be 
paid  to  consumer  and  producer.  In  theory,  such  a 
scheme  ought  to  work  well ;  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  obstacles  to  it  in  real  practice.  Society,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  on  a  selfish  basis.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  is  eager  for  the  highest  price  he  can  obtain,  and 
the  consumer  wishes  to  pay  as  little  as  possible.  The 
middleman  wants  the  largest  share  he  can  get  hold  of 
for  handling  the  goods.  In  order  to  harmonize  these 
antagonistic  elements,  something  besides  a  mere 


business  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made.  Number¬ 
less  schemes  for  bringing  producer  and  consumer  to¬ 
gether  have  been  suggested,  but  they  are  all  likely 
to  fail  until  business  methods  become  less  selfish,  and 
both  sides  are  ready  to  “live and  let  live.” 

O 

A  writer  in  the  Iowa  Homestead  has  this  sensible 
note : 

Farming  on  wheels  is  the  keynote  of  the  methods  of  the  present 
day.  I  was  once  rash  enough  to  say  that  when  I  became  too  old 
to  farm  afoot,  I  would  quit.  I  am  riding  now  all  I  can,  and  sav¬ 
ing  myself,  and  I  haven’t  quit,  neither  have  I  any  idea  of  doing 
so.  I  hope  some  enterprising  genius  will  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  farm  for  a  good  many  years  yet.  Good  farming  tools  are 
being  manufactured  now  that  do  the  work  satisfactorily  and  well, 
and  a  man  is  not  a  dude  who  is  seen  riding  a  plow  or  cultivator 
or  any  other  tool,  any  more  than  he  is  when  he  rides  a  planter, 
rake  or  mower.  Ride!  Why  should  I  not? 

Certainly  ;  why  not  ?  It  is  no  disgrace  for  a  farmer  to 
ride  when  he  can,  or  to  get  under  the  shade  of  a 
canopy  while  riding.  Most  of  the  riding,  however, 
will  be  done  on  the  large  farms.  The  smaller  farms 
require  more  hand  work.  There  is  very  little  riding 
in  the  cultivation  of  small  fruit  or  truck. 

O 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  article  on  scrub¬ 
breeding  on  page  426.  There  is  no  use  denying  the 
fact  that  poultry  breeders  have  nearly  ruined  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  several  breeds  by  mating  their  birds  so  as 
to  reproduce  exterior  and  non-essential  points  and 
markings.  This  is  not  quite  so  noticeable  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  breeds  as  in  those  that  are  used  to  produce  broil¬ 
ers.  The  layers  are  not  heavily  fed  until  they  are 
nearly  mature  ;  but  the  broilers  are  forced  almost 
from  the  time  they  are  hatched,  and  they  must  be 
strong  and  vigorous  if  they  are  to  stand  the  forcing. 
It  makes  no  difference  with  a  broiler  how  perfect  its 
comb  or  tail  feathers  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
permitted  to  grow  up.  In  a  genuine  broiler  breed, 
these  markings  should  be  of  small  importance  beside 
the  chick’s  ability  to  gorge  and  digest  its  food  for  10 
weeks.  We  would  sit  down  hard  on  any  “  standard  ” 
that  tends  to  weaken  constitution  by  arbitrary  selec¬ 
tion  for  exterior  points. 

O 

As  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year,  our 
readers  begin  to  write  letters  asking  about  the  great 
“  California  process  ”  of  preserving  fruit.  Under  one 
name  or  another,  this  humbug  bobs  up  every  year, 
and  many  good  people  are  induced  to  spend  their  hard- 
earned  money  in  paying  for  worthless  recipes  or 
“secrets.”  This  great  process  consists  in  putting 
some  unknown  substance  into  the  cans,  either  with 
cold  water  or  when  the  fruit  is  partly  cooked.  Gen¬ 
erally  borax  or  salicylic  acid  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  both  of  these  substances  are  injurious  to  health, 
and  very  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  In 
some  cases,  the  “  process  ”  consists  in  burning  a  cer¬ 
tain  powder  near  the  jar  of  fruit  under  a  tight  cover. 
The  powder  contains  sulphur,  and  the  fumes  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  jar,  and 
thus  act  to  “  preserve  ”  the  fruit.  The  whole  thing 
is  a  dangerous  humbug.  Far  better  let  the  “  Cali¬ 
fornia”  process  alone,  and  stick  to  the  good  old  Metho¬ 
dist  formula  of  using  heat  to  get  rid  of  bad  influences. 

© 

At  the  Ellerslie  Farm,  the  dairy  room  is  fitted  with 
every  appliance  for  handling  milk  in  the  cleanest  and 
most  satisfactory  way.  Devices  for  aerating,  cool¬ 
ing  and  bottling  are  all  the  best  that  money  can  buy, 
and  the  cost  has  not  been  considered  in  securing  the 
outfit.  A  farmer  might  say,  “  That  is  of  no  value  to 
me,  because  I  have  not  the  needed  capital  to  buy  such 
an  outfit.”  And  because  of  this  idea,  he  might  not  even 
try  to  improve  on  his  present  system.  Mr.  Cottrell 
tells  of  a  farmer  who  came  to  see  the  dairy  house, 
and  looked  it  over  carefully.  He  saw  that  the  most 
important  things  were  a  water-tight  floor  that  could 
be  washed  off,  walls  without  cracks  or  useless  corners, 
and  abundant  supplies  of  hot  and  cold  water.  He  had 
an  old  building  on  his  farm,  and  with  an  outlay  of 
$50  in  cash,  he  has  fitted  it  up  so  that  he  can  cool  and 
bottle  his  milk  as  well  as  they  can  at  Ellerslie  Farm. 
His  homemade  contrivances  work  well,  and  he  is  now 
prepared  to  go  ahead  and  work  up  a  trade  in  guaran¬ 
teed  milk.  There  was  a  man  who  turned  his  brains 
and  pluck  into  capital.  That  paid  him  better  than  it 
would  to  borrow  the  cash  to  buy  the  outfit. 

© 

Some  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggested  that  there 
is  a  chance  in  almost  any  fruit-growing  section,  for 
an  enterprising  man  to  secure  the  proper  outfit  and 
go  into  the  business  of  public  spraying.  This  idea  is 
now  in  actual  practice.  We  know  of  a  man  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  who  has  a  complete  outfit  of  boiler, 
engine,  steam  pump,  tank  and  hose,  mounted  on  his 
farm  wagon.  A  12-year-old  boy  has  run  this  outfit 
successfully  in  neighboring  orchards — driving  the 
wagon  and  keeping  up  steam.  The  charge  is  $5  a  day 


— the  owner  of  the  orchard  providing  the  spraying 
mixture,  and  men  to  hold  the  nozzles.  With  this  out¬ 
fit,  it  is  possible  to  spray  out  1,500  gallons  of  poisoned 
water  in  a  day,  and  the  first  cost  of  the  entire  outfit 
was  but  $250.  This  man  could  not  begin  to  accom¬ 
modate  those  who  wanted  to  hire  his  spraying  outfit. 
In  50  days  of  outside  work,  he  will  pay  the  entire  first 
cost  of  the  apparatus,  while  the  pump,  boiler  and 
tank  are,  doubtless,  good  for  1,000  days’  work  without 
repair.  Here  is  an  inkling  of  what  is  coming.  A 
man  with  the  needed  capital,  and  the  proper  mechan¬ 
ical  skill,  has  a  chance  to  make  some  money  as  public 
sprayor. 

© 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  vague  statement  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  values  of  the  agricultural  products  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada  into  this  country.  The  following 
table  shows  the  values  of  five  farm  products  brought 
from  Canada  during  the  three  months  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1895  : 

Eggs .  $7,874.15 

Poultry .  16,204.76 

Apples  .  58.489.45 

Hay . 136,039.45 

Potatoes .  834.70 

These  three  months  are,  probably,  the  heaviest  for 
apples,  hay,  potatoes  and  poultry,  while  more  eggs 
are,  probably,  sent  earlier  in  the  year.  The  fact  is 
that  during  the  past  year,  the  imports  of  almost  all 
farm  products  except  hay,  have  fallen  off.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
imports  for  10  months  ending  May  1  : 


1895.  1896. 

Potatoes .  $505,913  $78,450 

Hay .  1,136,009  2,420,069 

Eggs .  289,562  79,914 


The  heavy  imports  of  hay  are  accounted  for  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  crop  was  short  last  year, 
while  prices  were  so  low  for  potatoes  and  eggs  that  it 
did  not  pay  to  bring  them  in  from  abroad. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Old  Major  Drought  comes  marching  with  his  minions  through  the 
land; 

And  Hay  and  Clover  vainly  strive  to  stay  the  cruel  baud. 

But  not  a  single  cartridge  of  good  water  have  they  there, 

For  Col.  Irrigation  has  retreated  in  despair; 

And  without  ammunition,  they  can  only  stand  and  die. 

No  wonder  that  they  watch  the  foe  with  sad  and  anxious  eye; 
Defeat  means  death  and  famine  to  the  good  four-footed  friend 
That  in  the  barn,  all  through  the  year,  its  hard-earned  savings  lend 
For  hog  and  horse  and  sheep  and  cow — the  mighty  farm  quartette, 
Will  die  if  Hay  and  Clover  be  not  led  by  Captain  Wet. 

But,  courage  !  Hay  and  Clover  !  There’s  a  mighty  substitute, 
To  stand  between  old  Major  Drought  and  every  faithful  brute  ! 

His  name  is  Sergeant  Fodder  Corn,  the  Silo  is  his  fort; 

He  waves  his  standard  at  the  front,  whenever  feed  is  short. 

And  Major  Drought  consumes  himself  with  fierce,  impotent  rage 
Whene’er  his  nostrils  get  a  whiff  of  Fodder’s  ensilage. 

Then  rouse  ye,  Mr.  Farmer,  and  send  out  a  skirmish  line 
Of  corn,  and  let  his  banner  green  along  your  army  shine  ! 

Push  the  pigs— into  pasture. 

The  Filled  Cheese  bill  is  now  a  law. 

It’s  now  or  never  for  the  Elm-leaf  beetle. 

Don’t  promote  the  mote  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ! 

To  reach  the  dyspeptic’s  heart,  avoid  his  stomach  ! 

An  interesting  article  (page  427)  on  the  control  of  the  glands  of 
the  body. 

The  mill  due  on  grain  is  the  toll  for  grinding  it.  What  cures  it  ? 
The  silo. 

“  Don’t  do  as  I  Jo— do  as  I  say  !  ”  The  words  of  the  practiceless 
preacher. 

Don’t  try  to  hull  the  Crimson  clover  seed  you  have  saved— sow 
it  in  the  chaff. 

Don’t  let  the  mower  bite  off  more  grass  than  you  can  cure.  It’s 
not  very  likely  to  this  year,  anyway. 

The  entomologists  report  this  to  be  a  very  “  buggy”  season, 
with  lots  of  insects  hunting  for  our  crops. 

The  advantage  of  knowing  “on  which  side  your  bread  is  but¬ 
tered,”  consists  chiefly  in  not  dropping  it  “  butter  side  down.” 

The  man  who  says  (page  425),  that  he  can  afford  to  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  every  year  if  he  can  obtain  one  good  crop  in  three,  has 
the  right  idea. 

The  long  vacation  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  has 
formerly  been  held  in  the  winter.  It  is  now  proposed  to  change 
and  have  it  come  in  summer.  This  seems  like  a  good  plan  from 
every  point  of  view. 

You  will  frequently  see  a  grown-up  woman  who  can  make 
beautiful  stitches,  but  who  cannot  easily  go  ahead  and  plan  out 
a  garment.  Why  ?  When  she  was  a  girl,  she  was  taught  details 
only— not  the  faculty  of  organizing  these  details. 

The  latest  dictionaries  inform  us  that  “  cheek  ”  and  “  gall  ”  are 
slang  words  meaning  vulgar  assurance.  They  are  not  yet  so 
firmly  planted  in  the  language  that  one  may  say,  “  Whoso  smites 
thee  on  thy  right  ‘  cheek,’  turn  on  him  thy  ‘  gall.’  ” 

The  horn  fly  will  soon  begin  operations.  It  works  at  the  base 
of  the  horns  and  along  the  backs  of  cattle.  Two  parts  of  some 
cheap  oil  and  one  part  of  thin  tar,  with  a  little  carbolic  acid 
added,  will  keep  the  fly  away.  Paint  the  stuff  on  with  a  brush. 

In  the  recent  London  cart-horse  parade,  there  were  single  korses 
hauling  four  tons  and  over.  Of  course  this  was  under  the  best 
circumstances  of  smooth  streets  and  perfect  wagons.  It  shows, 
however,  how  the  English  have  developed  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  Shire  horse. 

An  English  writer  claims  to  have  lost  a  horse  recently  which 
had  14  pounds  of  fine  sand  in  its  intestines.  This  sand  was  taken 
in  while  drinking  from  a  pasture  stream.  The  drought  had  so 
reduced  the  water,  that  the  horse  could  hardly  drink  without 
sipping  up  more  or  less  of  the  sand.  His  system  became  consti¬ 
pated,  with  the  result  that  the  sand  clogged  up  the  intestines  and 
killed  him  ! 
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PEACH  TREES  THAT  SPLIT. 

WHAT  CAUSED  THE  TROUBLE  ? 

What  causes  the  trunks  of  peach  trees  to  crack  and  split  ? 
Some  trees  have  split  in  the  center,  that  is,  half  way  between  the 
branches  and  the  ground,  while  others  split  from  the  branches 
down.  These  trees  seemed  to  be  all  right  early  in  April,  but  as 
soon  as  the  sap  began  to  rise,  they  commenced  splitting.  Some 
fruit  growers  here  say  that  the  soil  contains  an  excess  of  lime  or 
other  mineral.  These  trees  are  four  years  old  this  spring,  and 
most  of  them  have  borne  one  crop  of  peaches,  and  have  hereto¬ 
fore  done  well.  The  soil  is  somewhat  gravelly,  very  fertile,  and 
the  trees  have  made  a  strong,  healthy  growth.  The  Alexander, 
and  Early  and  Late  Crawford  are  worse  affected  than  the  Globe 
and  Early  Rivers  on  the  same  ground.  o.  w.  H. 

Antlers,  Colorado. 

May  Be  Due  to  Freezing. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  Colorado, 
but  if  this  case  were  in  New  York,  I  should  say 
unhesitatingly  that  the  splitting  of  the  peach  trees  is 
due  to  the  severe  winter.  Just  how  the  hard  freezing 
ruptures  the  bodies  of  trees,  is  a  disputed  question 
with  plant  physiologists,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
these  cracks  follow  a  hard  winter.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  with  such  injuries,  is  to  keep  the  wounded  or 
exposed  tissues  antiseptic,  and  let  Nature  heal  them 
over.  They  are  kept  antiseptic  by  painting  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  or  paint,  or  covering  with  wax. 

L.  H.  BAILEY. 

A  Vigorous  Growth  Becomes  Frozen. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  split  by  hard  freez¬ 
ing.  G.  W.  H.  says  that  the  trees  made  a  vigorous 
growth.  The  wood  being  porous  and  full  of  moisture, 
the  hard  freezing  expanded  the  wood,  and  caused  it 
to  crack.  I  think  that,  if  G.  W.  H.  had  examined  the 
trees  closely  during  the  winter,  he  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  crack  then  ;  and  as  the  trees  begin  to 
grow  in  the  spring,  these  cracks  will  gradually 
widen.  Trees  with  split  trunks  will  send  out  a 
feathery,  unhealthy  growth  during  the  summer,  and 
will  have  every  indication  of  the  “yellows,”  so-called. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  were  it  not  for  the  hard 
freezing  of  trees  after  a  warm  spell  in  the  winter, 
peach  growers  would  never  be  troubled  with  the 
“yellows.”  The  more  vigorous  the  tree,  the  more 
liable  it  is  to  split  or  be  injured  by  frost;  so  if  the 
Colorado  soil  makes  too  vigorous  a  growth,  stunt  it 
by  summer  pruning.  Try  a  tree  by  cutting  off  half 
the  growth  made  about  the  middle  of  July. 

EDWIN  HOYT. 

Moderate  Growth;  Low  Heads  a  Preventive. 

I  am  greatly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  splitting  of 
peach  trees  in  this  manner.  The  malady  is  a  common 
one  with  the  sweet  or  mazzard  species  of  cherries, 
especially  at  the  West,  upon  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  of  high-headed  trees.  In  such  case,  how¬ 
ever,  it  invariably  occurs  in  winter,  during  severe 
paroxysms  of  cold,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  hardening  of  the  bark  and  young  wood  from 
exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  its 
excessive  shrinkage  during  severe  cold.  Trees  with 
heads  low  enough  to  shade  the  trunks,  and  not  too 
rapidly  grown,  are  usually  exempt.  In  the  case  of 
the  peach  trees  of  G.  W.  II.,  especially  if  high  branched 
and  rapidly  grown,  the  cause  may  be  similar.  The 
shrinkage  under  the  bright  sun,  in  the  very  dry  Col¬ 
orado  climate,  may,  perchance,  produce  a  parallel  re¬ 
sult  in  summer,  though  I  have  not  previously  known 
an  instance  of  the  kind.  If  such  be  the  true  cause, 
the  obvious  remedy  would  be,  moderate  growth,  with 
low  heads.  t.  t.  lyon. 

A  Mulch  Might  Help. 

Not  knowing  all  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  cli¬ 
mate  at  Antlers,  Col.,  during  the  past  winter,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  trees  were  injured 
by  severe  and  continued  cold,  or  not.  This  I  have 
seen  occur  several  times  in  Kansas,  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  somewhat  like  those  of  Colorado.  Protracted 
periods  of  low  temperature,  especially  in  a  dry 
climate,  often  injure  tender  trees  like  the  peach,  and 
because  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water  naturally  in 
them.  During  any  severe  cold  spell,  the  bark  on  the 
twigs  and  smaller  branches  may  be  seen  to  be 
shriveled ;  but  as  soon  as  the  temperature  becomes 
more  normal,  the  sap  of  the  tree,  which  is  said  by  a 
few  careful  experimenters  not  to  freeze,  soon  replen¬ 
ishes  the  water  supply,  provided  the  earth  is  not  so 
hard  frozen  as  to  prevent  the  roots  from  absorbing  it. 
Hence,  a  mulch  of  leaves  or  any  trash,  or  a  covering 
of  snow  that  prevents  deep  freezing  of  the  soil  and 
keeps  the  soil  moist,  will  act  beneficially. 

I  have  often  seen  peach  trees  killed  or  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  by  evaporation  to  the  snow-line,  and  all  sound 
below  it.  If  the  wood  is  of  a  soft  and  tough  nature 
like  the  cottonwood  and  other  species  of  the  genus 
Populus,  the  elm  and  the  box  elder,  they  will  with¬ 
stand  the  unusual  shrinkage  of  their  wood  from  evap¬ 
oration  without  splitting ;  but  the  peach,  cherry 
and  other  trees  with  firm,  yet  easy-splitting  wood, 
will  crack  easily.  I  have  seen  fruit  trees  so  much 
dried  out  during  long,  cold  spells  on  the  western 


prairies,  that  one’s  finger  could  almost  be  thrust  into 
the  split  places,  and  which  afterward  closed  up  with 
the  return  of  mild  weather. 

The  trees  on  G.  W.  H.’s  place  may  have  been  cracked 
by  one  or  more  cold  spells  last  winter,  and  closed 
again  without  having  been  noticed ;  but  upon  the 
coming  of  hot,  dry  weather,  the  cracks  again  opened. 
We  must  always  remember  that  cold  air  is  very 
hungry  for  moisture.  If  a  current  of  it  be  added,  the 
conditions  are  made  still  more  trying  to  trees,  and  all 
vegetation  in  their  dormant  state,  and  a  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  severe  cold,  windy  weather,  is  almost  sure  to 
result  in  damage.  This  is  the  main  trouble  with 
fruit-growing  in  the  Northwest,  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


POTATOES  IN  FIELD  AND  MARKET. 

VARIETIES,  PACKAGES,  MARKETING. 

The  season  for  old  potatoes  in  this  market,  is  now 
practically  closed,  though  they  are  doing  somewhat 
better  at  the  close  than  for  some  time  back.  Still, 
not  many  are  wanted  at  this  time  of  year.  It  has  been, 
without  doubt,  so  far  as  financial  returns  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  worst  for,  at  least,  a  score  of  years.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  of  course,  an  immense  crop  that 
far  exceeded  the  demand.  Almost  none  were  imported 
except  the  comparatively  small  quantities  from  Ber¬ 
muda  and  Havana,  and  these  brought  excellent  prices, 
notwithstanding  the  large  supply  and  low  price  of 
domestic  stock.  The  crop  was  large  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a 
large  yield  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  there 
is  usually  a  shortage  in  others,  so  that  things  are 
equalized. 

But  the  trouble  was  not  entirely  due  to  over  pro¬ 
duction  ;  under  consumption  in  some  quarters  was 
also  a  factor.  In  this  city,  and  in  many  other  of  the 
great  cities,  hundreds  of  families  were  almost  starv¬ 
ing  for  lack  of  food,  while  within  a  half  day’s  journey 
by  freight,  potatoes  were  selling  for  10  cents  per 
bushel,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  State,  would 
not  bring  enough  to  pay  for  hauling  to  market.  Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  bushels  were  dumped  in  the 
fields,  or  got  rid  of  in  the  easiest  possible  manner  as 
so  much  waste. 

Wherein  lies  the  trouble  ?  It  is  the  same  with  these 
as  with  many  other  food  products — imperfect  distri¬ 
bution.  The  railroads  absorb  too  much  for  carrying 
these  products  ;  their  rates  are  as  high  when  potatoes 
are  10  cents  per  bushel,  as  when  they  are  $1 — but 
they  are  always  too  high.  Another  thing,  the  poorer 
classes  buy  in  too  small  quantities.  Many  of  them 
are  forced  to  this,  because  they  have  no  facilities  for 
storing  any  great  amount  of  provisions.  Potatoes 
could  be  bought  during  the  past  winter  at  SI  or  less 
per  barrel  in  this  city,  and  although  the  retail  price 
was  somewhat  lower  than  usual,  it  was  still  high. 
Perhaps  10  cents  for  a  four-quart  measure,  would  be 
about  the  average,  but  at  this  rate,  two  or  three  prices 
are  paid. 

The  first  of  the  new  potatoes  to  reach  here  come 
from  Bermuda,  and  arrive  generally,  at  least,  about 
the  holidays.  They  bring  good  prices,  sometimes  as 
high  as  910  per  barrel.  Then  later  Havana  sends  a 
good  many  which  bring  about  as  much  as  those  from 
Bermuda.  After  these  come  those  from  Florida  and 
New  Orleans  at  somewhat  lower  prices.  These  far 
southern  States  usually  send  considerable  quantities, 
and  are  increasing  their  shipments  yearly.  As  the  sea¬ 
son  advances,  the  supplies  come  from  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  then  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey.  Norfolk  is  now  sending  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber.  These  are  mostly  packed  in  barrels.  Sometimes 
new  potatoes  are  received  here  packed  in  sacks.  This 
is  a  mistake,  for  until  the  skin  sets  sufficiently  so 
that  it  will  not  be  disturbed  by  bruising,  potatoes 
should  be  shipped  in  barrels. 

A  barrel  of  potatoes  is  a  variable  quantity.  When 
sacks  are  used,  they  are  supposed  to  hold  a  barrel 
each,  but  really  hold  165  to  168  pounds.  A  full  barrel 
of  potatoes  is  180  pounds,  and  this  is  the  amount  taken 
when  they  are  sold  in  bulk.  Sometimes  handlers  who 
sell  by  the  car-load,  have  such  facilities  for  handling 
that  they  can  sell  in  bulk  as  well  as  in  any  other  way. 

Varieties  are  things  that  the  average  marketman 
knows  little  about  in  anything,  and  much  less  about 
potatoes.  Not  more  than  a  half  dozen  varieties  are 
usually  mentioned  in  market  reports.  Early  Rose  is 
always  a  great  favorite,  and  anything  that  resembles 
that  variety  is  sold  under  its  name.  Beauty  of  Hebron 
is  also  well  liked,  while  Burbank  is  not  so  much  of  a 
favorite,  and  sells  for  a  lower  price.  It  is  many  years 
after  the  introduction  of  a  new  variety  before  it  will 
be  found  in  market  reports,  and  not  one  variety  in 
1,000  will  ever  be  found  there. 

The  prospect  for  the  coming  crop  is,  so  far,  favor¬ 
able  to  a  good  yield.  So  far  as  reports  go,  they  seem 
to  indicate  that  about  the  usual  area  is  planted.  The 
weather  over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  though  dry 
early  in  the  season,  has  been  favorable  to  growth, 


and  the  crop  is  growing  finely.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  another  crop  as  large  as  the  last,  though 
this  is  not  probable.  But  large  or  small,  the  work 
should  be  done  as  cheaply  as  possible,  care  should  be 
taken  in  marketing,  and  the  cost  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Some  growers  last  fall  sold  a  great  many 
to  private  customers  early  in  the  season,  and  secured 
a  good  price.  It  may  be  wisdom  to  do  this  this  year 
so  far  as  practicable.  One  would  often  do  better  to 
dig  and  sell  the  crop  before  it  gets  its  growth,  than 
to  let  it  mature  and  receive  much  lower  prices.  So 
many  contingencies  may  arise  that  it  requires  good 
judgment  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  market  con¬ 
ditions  to  hit  the  market  just  right,  and  then  one  is 
often  likely  to  miss. 


MONEY  IN  PARKER  EARLE  STRAWBERRIES. 

Last  year,  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  how  T.  C.  Kevitt  grows 
the  Parker  Earle  strawberry.  This  variety  is  a  great 
yielder,  but  it  must  be  fed  and  watered  in  order  to 
obtain  even  a  fair  crop.  It  sets  an  enormous  number 
of  berries,  but  if  the  plants  are  permitted  to  go 
thirsty,  the  berries  will  be  mostly  small  and  poor. 
Mr.  Kevitt  grows  the  plants  in  hills  entirely.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  a  mistake,  even  to  let  Parker  Earle 
run  in  matted  rows.  Some  of  his  plants  cover  a  space 
nearly  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  perfect  fringe 
of  fruit  all  around  them.  When  asked  what  variety 
he  would  select  next  to  Parker  Earle,  Mr.  Kevitt  said, 
without  hesitation,  Brandywine. 

Mr .  K.  will  have,  this  year,  not  far  from  10,000 
quarts  of  berries  for  sale,  and  they  were  all  engaged 
beforehand  at  20  cents  a  quart  at  retail.  People 
often  come  to  the  grounds  and  pay  25  cents  a  quart. 
These  berries  are  all  sold  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  the 
way  in  which  this  trade  has  been  dev  eloped,  makes 
an  interesting  story — too  long  for  this  week.  We 
shall  tell  all  about  it  later  when  we  get  a  picture  of 
one  of  these  heavily-mounted  Parker  Earles. 

Of  course  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  grower  can 
hope  to  obtain  such  prices;  yet,  all  over  this  land, 
there  are  hundreds  of  small  cities  and  towns  which 
offer  chances  for  some  business-like  fruit  grower  to 
develop  a  fine  retail  trade.  It  is  going  to  take  time 
and  patience  to  work  up  such  a  trade,  but  Mr.  Ke- 
vitt’s  success  shows  what  can  be  done  if  one  will  go 
at  it  in  the  right  way.  Mr.  K.  gives  one  point  about 
the  Parker  Earle  which  be  says  helps  its  sale.  It  can 
be  hulled  easily.  There  is  a  high,  smooth  neck  on 
this  berry,  and  it  is  easy  to  remove  the  stem  without 
crushing  the  fruit  or  digging  down  into  it  as  is  the 
case  with  some  varieties  where  the  calyx  hugs  close  to 
the  fruit.  “  Customers  speak  of  this,”  and  that  is 
good  evidence  that  they  like  it.  The  liability  of 
Parker  Earle  to  suffer  from  drought,  has  led  Mr. 
Kevitt  to  study  up  the  irrigation  question.  One  of 
his  neighbors  has  solved  the  water  problem  at  very 
slight  expense,  and  when  we  obtain  a  picture  of  his 
homemade  device,  we  shall  tell  how  it  was  done. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  young  man  connected  with  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  who  is  using  Booth’s 
“  Hyornei”  for  catarrh,  says  that  it  is  the  best  thing  he  ever  saw. 

We  have  received  from  W.  W.  Clough,  Medway,  Mass.,  a  couple 
of  pamphlets  devoted  one  each  to  P.  Rocks  and  Wyandotte  fowls. 
They  comprise  the  experience  and  advice  of  many  old  breeders  of 
the  different  varieties  of  these  breeds,  with  hints  on  matiug  and 
breeding  them.  Either  will  be  sent  by  Mr.  Clough  on  receipt  of  15 
cents. 

Probabi.y  no  other  word  in  the  English  language  is  more 
abused  than  the  little  word  “best.”  Every  man  is  prone  to  con¬ 
sider  his  own  creature  the  “best,”  and  many  who  know  better, 
seem  to  think  that  they  must  make  the  claim  anyway.  Of  course, 
there  can  be  but  one  “  best”  of  anything,  and  considering  the 
varied  uses  for  most  things,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at 
times,  to  know  which  has  merit  above  all  the  rest.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  about  parchment  butter  paper.  Like  other 
things,  there  is  only  one  “best,”  and  that  is  Elliot’s.  A.  G.  Elliot  A 
Sons,  manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  send  samples  and 
prices.  Don’t  let  the  butter  go  out  without  it. 

Are  you  one  of  .the  fellows  who  trust  to  luck,  and  bewail  fate 
when  the  bugs  destroy  your  fruit  and  other  crops?  If  you  are 
you  have,  probably,  neglected  to  purchase  a  spraying  outfit.  The 
time  is  now  short.  This  is  about  the  last  call  !  Don’t  neglect  it 
any  longer  !  Don’t  hesitate  because  you  don’t  know  which 
sprayer  to  buy  !  The  poorest  one  you  can  get  is  better  than  none 
at  all.  Send  to  the  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and 
you  can  get  anything  you  want  or  need  in  this  line.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  houses  to  make  a  satisfactory  spraying  pump, 
and  it  has  kept  up  with  the  improvements.  If  you  have  a  single 
fruit  tree,  you  should  have  some  means  of  spraying  it,  and  the 
cost  will  be  made  good  the  first  year,  if  properly  used. 

Many  business  houses  retain  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
business  after  his  death,  or  after  the  business  has  passed  into 
other  hands.  The  farm  machinery  business  of  Mr.  Minard 
Harder,  proprietor  of  the  Empix-e  Agricultural  Works  at  Cobles- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  is  an  exception  to  this.  Mr.  Harder  has  conducted 
and  managed  the  business  for  over  37  years,  and  in  all  this  time, 
has  kept  his  Fearless  thrashing  machines  up  to,  or  in  fact,  a 
little  ahead  of,  the  general  improvements  in  thrashing  machinery. 
Among  the  late  features  of  improvement  is  a  new  cylinder.  From 
personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Harder’s  methods  and  principles,  we 
don’t  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  an  inferior  machine  to  be 
shipped  from  his  factory.  He  has,  in  these  37  years,  earned  a 
reputation  for  himself  and  his  machines  that  insures  the  con 
fidence  of  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Every  one 
should  send  to  Mr.  Harder  for  his  finely  illustrated  and  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue,  which  is  sent  free,  and  become  familiar  with  the 
merits  of  the  Fearless  machines. 


A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

“  My  sweetest  grandchild,  Margaret— 

What’s  put  the  child  in  such  a  pet  ? 

Come,  quickly  now  the  cause  reveal.” 

“  Papa  won’t  let  me  have  a  wheel,” 

Maid  Margaret  sobbed,  with  streaming  eyes. 

Her  grandma  listened  with  surprise; 

“  Won’t  let  thee  have  a  wheel,  my  dear  ? 

That  certainly  is  very  queer  ! 

How  can  my  son  be  such  a  goose  ? 

Perhaps  he  thinks  it's  not  for  use, 

And  that  thee  wants  it  just  for  show, 

That’s  Ills  opinion,  well  I  know.” 

“  No,  papa  says  he  can’t  afford, 

And  will  not  hear  a  single  word. 

Now,  grandma,  isn’t  it  a  sin, 

For  if  I  had  one,  how  I’d  spin  !  ” 

“  Well,  well-a-day,  it  is  a  shame  !  ” 

Exclaimed  the  dear  old  Quaker  dame. 

“  Put  thee  shall  have  thy  wheel,  my  dear, 

So  wipe  away  that  needless  tear. 

I  do  not  see  the  reason  why 
Thy  father  frowns  at  industry; 

For  in  the  good  time,  long  ago, 

Each  maiden  had  her  wheel,  I  trow. 

A  blooming  lass  her  wheel  beside, 

Is  surely  sight  to  view  with  pride. 

So  here’s  the  money,  sweet,  for  thee, 

Go  buy  the  wheel  right  speedily.” 

Alas  for  gray-haired  innocence  ! 

The  dame,  witli  horror  most  intense, 

Espied,  upon  the  following  day, 

Maid  Margaret  spinning  blithe  and  gay. 

Her  task  she  never  loitered  at, 

But  it  was  on  her  wheel  she  sat. 

Erect  stood  grandma’s  tresses  gray, 

And  then  she  fainted  dead  away  ! 

— Lena  C.  Kraetzer  in  Youth's  Companion. 


Some  one  asks  how  to  pickle  cucum¬ 
bers  without  vinegar.  Can  it  be  done  ? 
We  have  heard  that  there  is  a  process 
whereby  fermentation  is  produced,  and 
the  pickles  soured  without  vinegar.  If 
any  one  is  familiar  with  any  such  way, 
will  he  please  fa7or  us  with  the  details  ? 
* 

A  bicycle  parade  was  the  attraction 
which  New  York  offered  on  the  first 
{Saturday  half  holiday  of  the  season.  The 
great  crowd  which  turned  out  was  a 
surprise,  even  to  people  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  large  crowds.  Evidently, 
the  interest  in  bicycles  is  not  yet  waning. 
The  wheel  woman  was  well  represented 
in  the  parade,  and  her  behavior  and  dress 
gave  one  the  impression  that  she  was 
quite  as  much  of  a  lady  as  any  of  those 
who  sat  in  their  carriages  looking  on. 

* 

Now  that  we  have  considered  pot 
cheese  in  its  preparation,  let  us  give  a 
few  thoughts  to  cheese  cake,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  forms  in  which  pot 
cheese  may  be  served.  Cheese  cake  is 
made  in  most  city  bakeries,  and  those 
who  like  it,  usually  like  it  very  much. 
Let  us  have  some  homemade  recipes  first. 
It  will,  probably,  be  a  novelty  to  many  ; 
but  it  is  so  easily  made,  and  so  good, 
that  it  should  be  better  known.  Do  not 
send  recipes  for  so-called  cheese  cake 
which  does  not  contain  cheese,  By 
the  way,  do  not  overlook  the  directions 
for  making  cheese  which  were  given  on 
page  402.  _ 

THE  ART  OF  MAKING  A  HOME. 

A  WRITER  in  Vantine’s  Monthly 
says,  “The  chief  charm  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  artistic  interior  is  that,  in  spite  of 
its  magnificence,  it  has  a  home  look. 
The  chairs  are  easy,  the  curtains  hospit¬ 
ably  drawn.  Books,  photographs  and 
engravings  lie  around  on  tables,  and 
although  one  is  breathing  the  heavy  air 
of  luxury,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  too 
good  for  a  human  being,  which  is  the 
perfection  of  art.  This  is  the  keynote 
of  the  modern  school. 

How  true  it  is  that  we  find  the  homes 
of  many  of  our  wealthiest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  citizens  mere  dwelling  places  ! 
The  home  atmosphere  is  lacking.  Upon 
'entering  the  vestibule,  one  is  struck 
with  the  chilly,  cheerless  air  which  pene¬ 
trates  the  entire  house,  and  I  might  add, 
its  inmates  as  well. 

Money  alone  can  never  make  a  home. 


It  will  add  much  toward  beautifying  it, 
but  something  away  back  of  that  is 
needed  to  transform  the  house  into  a 
home,  and  the  housekeeper  into  a  home¬ 
maker.  No  matter  how  elegant  our 
houses  may  be,  there  must  be  an  in¬ 
dividuality  about  them,  if  they  are  to  be 
cosy  and  home-like.  It  was  E  P.  Roe 
who  said,  “One  may  live  in  a  palace  and 
not  be  a  slave  to  the  palace.  Our  home 
should  be  as  beautiful  as  our  taste  and 
means  can  make  it,  but  like  the  nest 
jmnder,  it  should  simply  serve  its  pur¬ 
pose,  leaving  us  the  time  and  means  to 
get  all  the  good  out  of  the  world  that 
we  can.” 

Who  can  estimate  the  influence  that  a 
true  home  exerts  over  the  various  people 
who  are  entertained  therein  ?  What  a 
haven  of  rest  it  is  to  the  world-weary 
traveler  who  is  permitted  to  rest  for  a 
few  hours,  days  or  weeks  as  the  case 
may  be,  within  its  gates  !  What  a  satis¬ 
faction  it  is,  in  after  years,  to  look  back 
longingly  and  tenderly  to  one’s  child¬ 
hood  home,  and  think  of  the  absolute 
freedom  that  every  member  of  that 
household  felt?  By  freedom,  I  do  not 
mean  lawlessness.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  a  sense  of  loneliness  comes  over 
one  when  he  thinks  of  the  cheerless, 
desolate  parlor  where  no  one  was 
allowed  to  sit  except  on  state  occasions 
— a  wedding  or  funeral,  or,  possibly,  a 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  celebration  ! 

What  a  misfortune  it  is  for  any  family 
to  have  at  its  head  a  woman  who  has  no 
higher  aims  or  aspirations  than  keeping 
her  house  in  apple  pie  order,  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  physical  body  !  Yet,  in  days 
gone  by,  there  were  many  such  women, 
well  meaning  and  kind-hearted  by  na¬ 
ture  though  they  were.  However  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  for  a  woman  to  be  proficient  in 
all.  housewifely  accomplishments,  it  is 
infinitely  more  important  for  her  to 
understand  the  art  of  making  a  happy 
home,  and  to  be  an  ideal  wife  and  mother. 

The  humblest  cottage  may  be  so  home¬ 
like  and  happy  that  one  forgets  he  is  not 
in  a  palace,  while  enjoying  the  blessings 
found  therein.  Instead  of  longing  and 
hoping  for  riches  as  do  so  many,  how 
much  better  and  wiser  to  make  the  most 
of  what  we  have,  and  resolve  that  the 
secret  of  making  a  happy  home  shall  be 
ours  ?  Simplicity  is  the  cry  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  and  should  be  practiced  in  house 
furnishing  and  every-day  living.  It  is 
for  us  to  say  whether  our  homes  shall 
be  the  happiest  place  on  earth,  or  mere 
dwelling  places,  caiirie  may  asuton. 


NED’S  EXPERIMENT. 


WHOA,  there  !  ”  and  a  sharp  pull 
brought  the  horse  to  a  stand¬ 
still  at  the  side  door.  “  Bring  me  out  my 
coat,  will  you  ?  Whoa,  there,  sir  !  Nell ! 
Nell !  I  want  my  coat  !  Where  are  you 
women,  anyway  ?  Both  tending  that 
baby,  I  warrant.  Nell !  Ne — oh,  there 
you  are  at  last,”  as  the  door  opened  and 
a  pale,  nervous-looking  little  woman 
came  out,  coat  in  hand. 

“I  heard  you  each  time,  Ned,  but  1  was 
just  putting  baby  into  her  crib.  She  had 
been  so  long  going  to  sleep.” 

“  Long  ?  1  should  think  she  had  ;  you 
were  singing  and  rocking  enough  to  quiet 
a  regiment  of  them,  when  I  looked  into 
the  door  an  hour  ago.  Have  you  been 
at  it  ever  since  ?  ” 

“  Mostly  ;  she  is  unusually  fretful  to¬ 
day.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  let  Bridget  take  her 
awhile  ?  I’m  sure  two  womej  ought  to 
be  able  to  tend  one  baby,  anyway.” 

“It’s  Monday,  Ned.” 

“  So  ’tis  ;  well,  I’m  oil  at  last.  Hurry 
in  or  she  will  be  awake  again.”  And 
the  spirited  animal,  at  a  word,  glided 
away  with  long,  easy  strides.  Nell 
watched  him.  She  did  love  a  pretty 


horse,  and  how  pleasant  it  was,  too,  out 
of  doors.  Baby’s  fretful  cry  came  to  her 
through  the  half-open  door.  Bridget 
was  lifting  it  from  the  crib.  “Sure  ’twas 
not  aslape  at  all  it  was  whin  ye  wint 
out,  ma’am,  and  small  blame  til  it,  and 
the  master  a-shoutin’  for  all  the  world 
like  a  blast  of  Muldoon’s  thrumpets.” 

“  She  did  look  pale  and  tired,”  Ned 
said  to  himself  as  he  rode  on  through  the 
May  sunshine.  “  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown.  Why  !  Whoa  ! 
you  have  got  the  baby  for  an  airing,  I 
do  believe,”  seeing  a  tiny  face  among 
the  folds  of  the  ample,  and  many-hued 
shawl  which  did  duty  as  wrap  for  mother 
and  child  both,  as  it  doubtless  had  for 
the  four  older  little  Browns  in  their  in¬ 
fantile  outings.  “  Your  baby  and  mine 
are  just  of  an  age,  you  know,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  ;  “  but  isn’t  it  young  to  be  out  ?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  sir,”  answered  the 
older  man,  “  It  does  them  good,  and  it 
heartens  the  mother  up  wonderfully,  a 
bit  of  a  ride  like  this.  It’s  only  to  the 
mill  and  back  we  be  going.” 

“It  heartens  the  mother  up  wonder¬ 
fully,”  repeated  Ned  to  himself  driving 
slowly  on.  “  It’s  worth  trying,  anyway,” 
and  a  half  hour  later,  Nellie  (in  hastily 
assumed  outdoor  attire),  was  lifted  into 
the  easy  rolling  carriage,  and  baby  in 
all  the  glory  of  the  dainty  cloak  and 
hood,  the  little  mother  had  spent  so 
many  afternoons  in  making,  was  handed 
up  to  her  by  the  delighted  Bridget 
herself. 

How  much  that  morning  drive  was  to 
tired  Nellie.  Baby  soothed  into  quiet 
by  the  new  motion,  went  directly  to 
sleep,  leaving  the  mother  entirely  free 
to  enjoy  it  all. 

“  Rested,  little  woman  ?”  her  husband 
asked  as  he  lifted  her  out  at  the  door. 

“  So  rested,  so  refreshed,  Ned,  dear.” 

“I  have  been  trying  an  experiment, 
wife,”  Ned  remarked  at  dinner.  “  A 
very  successful  one,  too,  I  find.” 

And  Bridget  in  the  kitchen,  smiled 
broadly.  “  An  ixperiment — and  its  me- 
self  that’s  thinkin’  it’s  the  tine  drive  they 
took,  and  herself  a  lookin’  so  good  afther 
it,  the  master  is  plaisin’  himself  about. 
Sure  he’s  an  illigant  man,  inlirely,  an 
who  wad  a  thot  it.” 

EMILY  H.  STEEDMAN. 


RADISHES  FOR  GARNISHING. 

I  WONDER  how  many  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  have  ever  tried  Mrs  Rorer’s 
way  of  serving  them  ?  Cut  the  roots 
close  to  the  radish,  then  the  tops  about 
one  inch  from  the  radish.  Wash  clean 
in  cold  water.  Hold  a  radish  by  the 
top  in  the  left  hand,  cut  the  skin  from 
the  root  end  downwards  in  several  parts, 
as  you  would  an  orange  to  remove  the 
skin  in  sections,  but  do  not  detach  the 
skin.  Run  the  point  of  the  penknife 
under  each  little  section  of  the  skin,  and 
loosen  it  down  to  the  stem  of  the  radish. 
Throw  each  one,  as  finished,  into  cold 
water.  After  a  little  practice,  this 
operation  will  be  comparatively  easy, 
and  the  radishes  will  look  more  like  tu¬ 
lips  than  ordinary  table  radishes.  Line 
a  pretty  dish  with  cool,  crisp  lettuce 


leaves,  arrange  the  radishes  with  cracked 
ice,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  their 
beauty.  We  use  them  to  garnish  cold 
meats  and  salads,  using  some  pretty 
green  with  them.  I  hope  that  some  one 
will  try  them.  The  round  radishes  are 
the  best  to  serve  in  this  way.  Mrs. 
Rorer  also  says  that  the  skin  of  the 


WILCOX  &  WHITE 


ORGANS 


Are  sweetest  toned  and  best  made.  Forty-seven 
years  experience  in  organ  building. 


SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  ORGAN  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


ESTEY  ORGANS. 


MATERIALS: 

Only  the  first  selection  is  used  in  these 
instruments. 

CONSTRUCTION: 

Entirely  in  our  own  factory,  by  skilled 
workmen  employed  by  the  day. 

TONE: 

It  speaks  for  itself—  wonderfully  pure, 
rich  and  deep,  with  that  “carrying” 
quality  so  much  needed  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  congregational  singing. 

DURABILITY: 

Every  instrument  is  sold  with  our  ab¬ 
solute  guarantee  of  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice. 

PRICE: 

No  first  class  organ  can  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  Estey.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  value  for  the  money. 
You  pay  nothing  extra  for  the  name. 

POPULARITY: 

The  Estey  Organ  leads  all  others  in  its 
record  of  sales.  More  Estey  Organs 
have  been  sold  than  those  of  any  other 
make. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  Euhal  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest  Send  for  free  catalogue 


IANOS  —  THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms. 


No.  92  Fifth  avenue,  near 


14th  St.,  n.  y. 


MIAMI 


BuggiesCarriages,  Wagons 

BICYCLES  AND  HARNESS 
Strong,  Handsome,  Low-priced  Goods. 
Fully  warranted  at  prices  which  make  money 
for  you  by  Having  one-third  to  one-half.  A  substantial  top  buggy, 

£44.25;  an  elegant  family  carriage,  £67.50.  We  pay  freight  to 
points  mentioned  in  our  new  Annual  Catalogue,  sent  free.  Write 
Miami  .Manufacturing  Co.,  IJ5W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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radish  should  be  eaten  with  the  flesh,  as 
it  contains  a  substance  that  helps  digest 
the  radish  itself.  Caroline  Elizabeth. 


MRS.  STANTON’S  BEGINNING. 

WHEN  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was 
eleven  years  old,  her  only  brother 
died,  says  a  writer  in  Demorest’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  Although  his  daughters  were 
dear  to  him,  Judge  Cady  had  a  greater 
feeling  of  pride  and  hope  in  his  boy. 
As  he  sat  by  his  dead,  little  Elizabeth 
crept  into  the  room,  and  getting  up  on 
his  knee,  laid  her  head  against  his  beat¬ 
ing  heart  and  waited  till  he  spoke. 
Presently  he  said,  “  Oh,  my  daughter,  I 
wish  you  were  a  boy  !  ”  Throwing  her 
arms  around  his  neck  she  said,  “  I  will 
try  to  do  all  my  brother  did.” 

And  she  kept  her  word  ;  she  studied, 
she  won  prizes  in  Greek,  and  stood  at  the 
head  of  her  classes  in  the  academy,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  till  her  brother's  place  in  her 
father’s  heart.  The  father,  watching 
her,  at  last  told  her  that  she  should  have 
been  a  boy,  thinking  that  would  be 
compliment  enough.  Then  it  was  that 
she  realized  that  the  world  at  that  day 
did  not  look  upon  talent  or  merit,  per 
se,  but  asked  whether  it  was  found  in  a 
boy  or  girl  ;  and  she  rebelled  at  that  in¬ 
justice,  and  has  never  ceased  doing  so. 

Until  she  was  fifteen,  she  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  student  at  the  academy,  being  the 
only  girl  in  a  class  of  boys  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  languages.  She  spent  many  of 
her  leisure  hours  in  her  father’s  office, 
and  here  she  used  to  hear  the  old  Scotch 
women  narrate  their  woes  ;  for  their 
husbands  had  brought  from  the  old 
world  the  feudal  ideas  of  woman  and 
property.  She  used  to  beg  her  father 
to  help  them,  and  he  would  take  down 
the  book  and  show  her  the  laws.  The 
students  in  the  office,  seeing  her  discom¬ 
fort,  would  point  out  the  worst  of  these 
laws,  till  she  would  cry  with  grief  and 
mortification. 

She  began  reading  these  laws  for  her¬ 
self,  marking  each  one  as  she  read,  and 
thus  increased  her  abhorrence  of  their 
injustice.  Her  father  told  her  when  she 
was  grown  up,  she  should  go  down  to 
Albany,  tell  the  legislators  about  the 
sufferings  of  these  Scotch  women,  get 
them  to  pass  new  laws,  and  then  these 
would  be  dead.  He  told  her  this  as  he 
would  have  told  a  fairy  tale  ;  yet  he 
foreshadowed  the  dream  of  her  life, 
and  outlined  that  which,  to  her,  later, 
seemed  her  line  of  duty.  Many  years 
after,  when  his  fairy  tale  had  become  a 
real  truth,  he  was  a  great  opposer  to 
her  public  career.  Many  women  can 
stand  for  principle  when  the  men  of  the 
family  help  to  hold  up  their  hands,  but 
few  have  bravery  enough  to  fight  out 
the  principle  in  their  own  homes. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Pot  cheese  is  best  made  when  the 
milk  has  curdled  quickly  ;  otherwise  the 
curd  is  likely  to  be  stringy.  Set  the 
vessel  of  sour  milk  on  the  stove,  and 
heat  slowly,  not  stirring  much.  As  soon 
as  it  seems  cooked,  pour  through  a  col¬ 
ander,  and  when  it  has  drained  a  few 
minutes,  press  with  a  spoon  or  with  the 
hands.  Work  in  a  piece  of  butter,  salt, 
and  put  in  some  sweet  cream.  It  can  be 
made  ready  for  the  table  in  an  hour, 
and  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the 
bill  of  fare.  aunt  rachel. 

Woman  in  the  Labor  Market.  — 
Woman  realized  40  or  50  years  ago,  that 
the  peaceful  arts  which  made  her  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  economic  life,  were 
rapidly  being  wrested  from  her  by  the 
invention  of  machinery  and  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  and  professions  which 
underlie  the  home,  says  Mrs.  Ellen  M. 
Henrotin  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  In 
the  past,  she  virtually  controlled  the 
spinning,  weaving,  cooking,  sewing,  in 
fact  all  those  peaceful  trades  which  men 
have  created  into  great  industries,  and 
so  have  obliged  her  to  leave  the  hearth 
and  follow  them  into  the  factory  and 


industrial  centers.  Any  discussion  of 
the  labor  movement  which  treats  of 
woman  as  a  new  factor,  is  based  upon 
misapprehension.  In  the  labor  market 
she  has  always  been,  and  there  she  will 
always  remain.  But  like  the  man,  she 
must  follow  whither  her  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession  leads  her,  and  if  in  the  history  of 
industrial  invention,  they  pass  out  from 
the  home,  she  must  go  with  them.  This 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  woman  in  the  labor  market. 

Destroys  the  Taste. — So  many  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  tobacco  habit  acknowledge 
its  hurtful  effects,  yet  do  not  have  de¬ 
termination  enough  to  deny  themselves 
the  indulgence.  A  writer  in  the  Table 
relates  an  interview  with  Alexander 
Dumas  fils,  whose  common  sense,  in  this 
instance,  we  can  but  admire  : 

He  remarked  that  no  real  gourmet 
smokes.  “You  can  have  no  idea,  as  a 
smoker,”  he  said,  “how  smoking  de¬ 
grades  the  palate.  No  cook  ought  to 
smoke,  and  nobody  who  esteems  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  Some  months 
ago,  I  stopped  smoking  altogether.  I 
used  to  smoke  several  cigars  and  cigar¬ 
ettes  every  day,  but  my  doctor  told  me 
I  was  injuring  myself,  so  I  threw  away 
a  cigar  which  I  was  smoking  at  the 
time  of  our  consultation,  and  have  never 
lighted  one  since.  I  have  never  ceased 
to  congratulate  myself  on  my  action.” 
He  impressed  me  so  much  by  what  he 


6748— CHILD'S  APRON. 


said,  that  I,  too,  one  day  made  the  reso- 
tion  to  give  up  tobacco,  and  kept  my 
resolution  for  about  six  weeks,  till,  din¬ 
ing  one  night  at  poor  Count  de Kessler’s, 
I  was  unable  to  resist  one  of  our  host’s 
most  excellent  Havanas.  I  must  say 
that,  during  this  six  week  3,  I  had  full 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that,  as  Dumas 
put  it,  the  use  of  tobacco  does  degrade 
the  palate.  _ 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  and  putting  garments 
together.  For  children’s  patterns,  send 
age. 

6748.  Child’s  Apron. 

This  dressy  apron  is  made  of  fine,  white 
lawn,  prettily  trimmed  with  Hamburg 
embroidered  edging  and  insertion.  The 
low,  square-shaped  yoke  is  joined  in 
shoulder  seams,  and  forms  the  upper  por¬ 
tion,  the  full  skirt  beiDg  gathered  at  the 
top  and  joined  to  its  lower  edge.  A  band 
of  insertion  edges  the  top  of  the  yoke, 
and  forms  a  heading  to  the  frill  of  em¬ 
broidery.  Full  sleeves  are  gathered  at 
the  top  and  sewed  in  the  arm’s  eye,  the 
edge  being  decorated  to  match  the  yoke. 
The  apron  closes  in  the  back,  wide  sash 
ends  being  attached  to  the  sides  at  the 
waist  line,  and  tied  in  a  bow  with  long 
ends  at  the  back.  Pattern  No.  6748  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  child  of  four,  six,  eight 
and  ten  years  of  age. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

'Tis  wisdom’s  law,  the  perfect  code, 

By  love  msplred ; 

Of  him  on  whom  much  is  bestowed. 

Is  much  required. 

The  tuneful  throat  is  bid  to  sing1, 

The  oak  must  reign  in  the  forest  king, 

The  rustling  stream  the  wheel  must  move, 

The  beaten  steel  its  strength  must  prove. 

To  face  the  midday  skies, 

’Tis  given  unto  eagle  eyes.  — Carlotta  Perry. 

. . .  .Phillips  Brooks  :  “The  loftier  your 
purpose  is,  the  more  sure  you  will  be  to 
make  the  world  richer  with  every  en¬ 
richment  of  yourself.” 

- Margaret  E  Sangsterin  Harper’s 

Round  Table  :  “  There  is  no  pleasure 

which  surpasses  that  of  swift  motion, 
when  one  is  young  and  strong,  and  the 
blood  courses  buoyantly  through  the 
veins,  whether  the  motion  come  from 
skating,  running,  riding  or  going  for 
ward  in  any  sort  of  progress  which  re¬ 
quires  exercise.” 

_ Rev.  Meriiit  Hulburd  :  “  I  stand  in 

favor  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
General  Conference— when  woman  wants 
it.  Not  when  some  women  want  it,  but 
when  woman  as  woman,  wants  it.  And 
the  man  who  does  not  favor  it  when 
woman  wants  it,  will  find  himself  in 
just  about  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
who  lassoed  the  first  locomotive  he  ever 
saw,  and  the  last.” 

_ Mary  H.  Krout  in  Inter-Ocean: 

“  It  is  a  natural  sentiment  that  inspires 
the  man  who  has  monopolized  most 
things  in  this  world  worth  having,  to 
consider  himself  the  highest,  holiest  re¬ 
ward  a  woman  can  expect  in  this  life, 
and  before  which  the  rewards  in  the  life 
to  come  almost  pale  into  insignificance. 
It  is  natural — the  logical  sequence  of 
the  teaching  of  ages— and  it  is  incredible 
that  there  should  be  those  whose  intel 
lects  have  been  quickened  by  knowledge 
and  liberty  that  should  presume  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  valuation  which  man  has  thus 
placed  upon  himself.” 


pr 


It  is  an  honest  statement  and 
worthy  of  all  belief  that 

Booth’s  “Hyomei,” 

the  Australian  Dry-Air  treatment 
(if  taken  in  time),  will  prevent  Rose 
Colds,  Summer  Colds  and 

Hay  Fever. 

McCook,  Np.u.,  August  15,  1895. 

I  have  never  had  relict  from  any  remedy  for 
Hay  Fever,  even  temporarily,  until  I  tested 
the  merits  of  Hyomei.  I  will  always  speak 
for  it  whenever  occasion  requires. 

J.  F.  FORBES, 

Chief  Dispatcher,  B.  &  M.  R.  R. 

Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Com¬ 
plete,  by  Mail,  Sl.OO,  to  any  oart  of  the 
United  States;  consisting  of  Booth's  Pocket 
Inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber 
(beautifully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei, 
a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  you 
are  still  skeptical,  send  your  address;  my 
pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure. 
Are  you  open  to  conviction  ? 

HYOMEI  BALM  cures  Bkin  disoasos,  25  cents. 

^  R.  T.  Boot!),  23  Hast  20th  St.,  New  York. 


DR.  B.  W.  HAIR  S 

ASTHMA  GURE  FREE 

A  dollar  bottle  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Asthma  and 
Hay  Fever  sent  free  to  any  asthmatic  who  will  pay  ex- 

pressage.Dr.B.  W. II AIR, Dept. 23  C'incinnntl.O. 


Wanted-fln  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and.  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 


gUteccUancous  ^ulvcrtisufl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  ment  lo 
Tub  Rcrai,  New-Yokkeii. 


That  Pleasing 
Paralyzing  Pie ! ; 


How  good  it  looks!  IIow 

good  it  is  ! .  And  bow  it 

hurts.  Why  not  look  into  the 
question  of  Pill  after  Pie? 
Rat  your  pie  and  take  Ayer’s 
Pills  after,  and  pie  will  please 
and  not  paralyze. 

AYER’S 

Cathartic  Pills 

CURE  DYSPEPSIA. 


There  is  lots  of  pleasure, 
satisfaction  and  health  corked 
up  in  a  bottle  of  HIRES 
Rootbeer.  Make  it  at  home.- 

Made  only  by  The  Charles  K.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


Hirri/|  U  §5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
IYLLIyLI  qulred,  failure  impossible;  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co.  Ito-v  .1308.Bo6ton.Mass. 


WE  WILL  send  samples  of  three  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  best- sell  log  small  articles  ur  on  rece ipt ot 
15c  to  any  KruAi,  Nkw-Yoiikku  boy  who  wants  an 
agency.  J.  A  Cross  Novelty  Co.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


FREE  SAMPLE  COPY 

A  New  Elementary  Technical  Journal 

Of  24  Pages,  with  a  New  Plan  of  Instruction,  in 

MECHANICAL  AND  HRAWIMP. 
ARCHITECTURAL  DlTHWIINU 

For  Machinists,  Draughtsmen,  Carpenters,  Steam 
Engineers,  Electrical  Workers,  Plumbers,  Steam 
Fitters,  Surveyors,  Miners.  High  School  Students. 
Address,  HOME  STUDY,  Box  iilii  Scranton.  Pa. 


SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

Tli is  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Oomer  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York 


ISId  LANDS 

FOR  SALK  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,0;  0  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  graz.lug  lands  located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  in,  and  call  especial 
attention  to,  the  B00.U00  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  <’ompany 
oilers  at  low  piices  and  on  Jong  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  olfereo  to  go  and  exumine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
•*  Yazoo  Valley."  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  Information, 
address  or  call  upon  K.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago.  Ill. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A 

NEW  HARNESS 


Send  yotir  address,  with  2  cent  stamp, 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full 
,  description  of  Single  aud  Double  Cus- 
_  _ _ .  tom  Hand-Made  Oak  Leather  Har¬ 

ness.  Sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  at  wholesale  prices. 
KING  HARNESS  Ct*.,No. lOChureh  St.,  Owcgo.N.Y. 


Buy  Direct 

from  maker,  and  save 
intermediate  profits  and 
have  the  maker’s  guar¬ 
antee — a  difference  of  40  per  cent,  in 
your  favor.  Freight  paid  both  ways 
if  not  as  represented.  Carriages, 
Buggies  and  Spring  Wagons. 
Our  1896  Bicycles  are  marvels  of 
beauty.  You  pay  for 
the  wheel  and  not  for  a 
fancy  name. 

Binghamton  Carriage  and  Cycle  Co. 

*1  Uox  R  Bliighurnton,  N.  Y. 


"A"  (trade,  144. 
Btyle,  Finiah. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  best  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  1896.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices,  sales¬ 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


InKIW, 

Durability. 
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“HEARD  FROM.” 

The  manufacturing  of  the  “boom  ”  to 
nominate  McKinley  for  President,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  American  politics.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  leaders  or  “  bosses  ”  of  his  party, 
were  opposed  to  him  ;  but  this  fact  seem¬ 
ed  to  make  him  stronger  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  began  to  go  about  talking  and 
writing  “  McKinley  ”  at  every  possible 
time  and  place.  A  single  man  doing  this, 
would  never  have  made  himself  heard, 
but  when  thousands  or  millions  of  men 
began  to  talk  all  together,  they  created 
a  chorus  that  swept  almost  everything 
else  out  of  hearing. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  boom 
was  worked  up,  were  quite  remarkable. 
A  man  in  Philadelphia  opened  a  case  of 
eggs  that  were  shipped  all  the  way  from 
western  Iowa.  They  were  Leghorn  eggs, 
and  white  and  clean  as  snow,  but  right 
in  the  center  of  the  upper  layer,  where 
it  would  be  sure  to  attract  attention, 
was  a  big  brown  Brahma  egg  on  which 
was  written  : 

mckinley  is  our  man  i 

NO  MORE  SIX-CENT  EGGS  ! 

And  so  it  went  all  along.  Men  went 
around  naming  their  favorite  with 
tongue  or  pen,  until  the  very  repetition 
gave  people  the  idea  that  there  was 
something  in  it.  When  eggs  and  calves 
and  lambs  and,  nobody  knows  what  not, 
came  rushing  in  bearing  such  tags  as  the 
above,  people  began  to  think,  “  The 
West  must  be  alive  for  McKinley  1”  and 
first  you  know,  they  began  talking  for 
it,  too — so  that  they  might  be  on  the 
winning  side. 

Now  there  are  several  thoughts  sug¬ 
gested  by  this  incident.  We  often  have 
reports  of  men  who  are  pushing  some 
special  line  of  farming  hard,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  tiptop  prices  for  what  they  have  to 
sell.  When  you  come  to  analyze  the 
causes  of  their  success,  you  will  find 
that  they  carried  out,  on  a  small  scale, 
just  what  these  people  did  for  McKinley. 
They  just  went  out  and  captured  all  the 
“  free  advertising”  there  was  to  be 
caught.  First  of  all,  they  made  sure 
that  they  had  a  good  thing — so  good 
that  the  truth  could  not  possibly  hurt 
it.  Then  they  started  to  talk,  and  got 
all  their  friends  to  talk,  and  also  fixed 
up  every  article  that  left  their  farms  so 
nicely  that  it  said  as  plain  as  could  be, 
“  I  represent  the  labor  of  a  careful  man. 
I  am  reliable — I’m  all  wool  and  36% 
inches  wide,  and  everything  my  boss 
sends  out  is  just  as  good  as  I  am  !” 

The  farmer  sets  everybody  and  every¬ 
thing  that  he  touches  talking  for  him 
just  in  that  way,  and  first  he  knows,  it 
swells  into  a  perfect  chorus  of  praise, 
and  people  everywhere  within  buying 
distance,  begin  to  say,  “  I  guess  I  want 
some  of  those  articles — I  will  follow  the 
crowd  !”  That  is  the  way  a  “reputation” 
is  made.  That  is  “free  advertising,” 
and  it  belongs  fairly  to  any  man  who  has 
the  pluck  and  the  patience  to  get  hold 
of  it  and  wait. 

Suppose  that  those  men  who  have 
been  booming  McKinley  on  their  eggs, 
should  use  the  same  thought  and  inge¬ 
nuity  in  booming  their  own  hens  !  Some¬ 
times  a  man  spends  valuable  time  and 
oil  in  carrying  a  torch  in  a  political  pro¬ 
cession.  About  all  he  gets  out  of  it  is 
“a  good  time.”  Let  him  start  now  with 
a  business  torch,  and  throw  a  bright 
light  over  the  good  things  he  has  to  sell. 
First  thing  you  know  he  has  a  good 
trade — that  is  what  we  are  all  after. 

Now  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  prepared  to  prac¬ 
tice  just  exactly  what  it  preaches.  We 
don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  we  are  out  for  ail 
the  free  advertising  we  can  possibly  get 
our  name  connected  with.  You  needn’t, 
for  a  moment,  think  that  any  spirit  of 
false  modesty  will  prompt  us  to  decline 
any  gift  of  advertising  you  feel  like  mak¬ 
ing  us.  We  claim  to  give  a  full  dollar’s 


worth  in  the  52  issues  we  print  during 
the  year.  If  you  don’t  think  that  you 
can  get  your  money’s  worth,  it’s  all  right: 
you  are  perfectly  free  to  proclaim  it 
from  the  housetops,  or  from  any  other 
place.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  think 
that  your  dollar  comes  back  to  you  with, 
perhaps,  a  little  interest  thrown  in,  we 
can’t  help  thinking  that  you  are  a  per¬ 
son  of  great  sagacity  and  excellent  feel¬ 
ing  if  you  spread  your  opinions  abroad, 
and  say  in  public  what  you  think  and 
write.  Here,  for  example,  are  a  few  brief 
extracts  from  letters  : 

I  would  rather  lose  a  meal  a  day  than  be  with¬ 
out  The  R.  N.-Y.  D.  m. 

Long-  Island. 

I  shall  advise  my  son  to  give  The  R.  N.-Y., 
when  he  has  read  it,  to  some  poor  farmer.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  make  new 
Christians,  but  I  think  that  it  will  “mend  old 
ones”  for  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them 
better  men,  better  neighbors,  and  better  citizens, 
and,  of  course,  they  will  then  be  better  Christians. 

New  Jersey.  J.  R. 

You  try  to  print  the  truth  of  which  so  many 
are  afraid.  I’m  speaking  the  truth,  we  shall 
always  have  an  open  way  in  spite  of  all  trials.  I 
will  speak  a  good  word  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Ohio.  h.  b.  s. 

I  do  not  want  to  part  company  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.  so  long  as  I  have  an  acre  of  ground  to  till, 
or  an  animal  to  feed.  It  has  been  a  continuous 
welcome  visitor  since  its  second  year  of  publica¬ 
tion  (in  Rochester).  J.  w.  n. 

New  York. 

I  thought  that  I  could,  perhaps,  do  without  The 
R.  N.-Y.  this  year,  but  find  that  I  can’t.  X>.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

I  thought  that,  possibly,  I  might  have  to  give 
up  The  R.  N.-Y.  ;  but  wife  and  I  concluded  that 
we  would  make  sacrifices  upon  every  side  before 
we  would  do  so,  for  we  think  more  of  it  than  of 
all  the  other  papers  we  read  combined.  We  shall 
always  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  speak 
a  good  word  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  whenever  the 
opportunity  offers  itself,  I  shall  be  glad  to  add  a 
new  subscription  to  your  already  large  list.  With 
best  wishes  for  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  success, 

Paris,  Ky.  w.  o.  M. 

I  would  not  like  to  do  without  your  valuable 
paper,  as  I  think  it  one  of  the  very  best.  The 
farmer  who  cannot  get  more  than  one  dollar’s 
worth  of  information  from  its  52  issues,  must  be 
an  agricultural  college  and  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  within  himself.  M.  E.  s. 

Maryland. 

Now,  then,  suppose  that  every  one  of 
our  readers  that  can  truthfully  proclaim 
( Continued  on  next  page). 
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Perhaps  the 
“New  Woman ’’will 
be  a  stronger  wo¬ 
man  than  the  old 
one.  Certainly, 
fresh  air  and  the 
right  exercise  will 
do  much  for  her. 
Fresh  air  is  a  great 
restorative,  exercise 
a  great  nerve  tonic 
if  a  woman  be  in 
condition  to  take  it. 
A  healthy  woman 
can  avoid  disease. 
She  can  avoid  the 
seemingly  almost 
f{  ly-fl  Li  $g|l  \  inevitable  “weak¬ 

ness  ’  ’  of  her  sex  if 
she  pu  r  s  u  e  s  the 
proper  hygienic 
methods.  The 
same  methods  will 
•not  cure  her  if  she 
be  already  sick. 
Taken  under  medical  direction,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  right  medicine,  they 
will  help  effect  a  cure.  No  women  who 
suffers  at  all  from  so-called  “  female  weak¬ 
ness  ”  should  attempt  athletics  of  any 
sort.  She  should  first  put  herself  into 
possession  of  strong  and  hearty  health  by 
taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription. 
After  she  is  thoroughly  well,  exercise  and 
diversion  will  help  to  keep  her  well.  The 
cure  should  come  first.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  is  designed  and  rec¬ 
ommended  for  only  the  one  thing.  It 
acts  directly  upon  one  set  of  organs.  No 
matter  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  it 
will  cure  it.  It  will  not  cure  anything 
else.  It  is  a  wholesome  tonic,  an  invig¬ 
orating  nervine,  or  nerve-food  as  well  as 
a  healing  medicine,  and  thousands  of 
perfectly  well  women  have  found  that  by 
taking  it  regularly  during  the  period  of 
pregnancy,  the  danger  and  pain  of  par¬ 
turition  were  much  lessened,  and  in 
many  cases,  almost  entirely  obviated. 


In  every  American  household,  there  should  be 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  work,  “Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser,”  1008  pages,  illustrated. 
One  copy  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  21  one- 
cent  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only.  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE 

o°uUW  e/> 

BINDER 

Would  surely  appeal  to  you  strongly  If  you  were 
acquainted  with  its  merits  and  many  advantages  over 
other  machines  of  the  same  class.  We  have  been  working 
for  years  to  overcome  defects  in  this  class  of  machinery, 
and  have  produced  the  following:  A  low  down  binder  that 
has  full  width  platform,  conveyor  and  elevator;  a  binder  of 

lightest  possible  draft;  a 
four  motion  reel  perfectly 
balanced,  operated  by  one 
lever;  the  best 
platform  and  cut- 
apparatus 


JV. 


? 


ing 


i 


made,  will  cut  closer  to  the  ground  than  any 
other;  low  elevators  with  easy  slope,  elevating 
the  grain  but  28-in.;  an  up  to  date  knotter, 
perfect  and  simple;  a  binder  attachment 
constructed  on  a  new  principle  so  the 
weight  Is  carried  at  the  center  of  the 
harvester,  combiningwith this  feature, 
the  low  elevators  and  adjustable 
seat  it  is  easy  to  keepthc  machine 
in  perfect  balance  with  no  weight 
on  the  borees  necks.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  it  in  our  Rook 
on  Farm  Machinery,  No.  27. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Test  of  Separators. 


“Herewith  find  report  of  the  test  of  Separators  held  at  my 
place  in  Hubbardton,  April  22, 1896.  The  committee  of  3  chosen 
from  the  50  dairymen  present  decided  that  on  the  three  points 
of  amount  per  hour,  general  durability  and  ease  of  running, 
the  Improved  United  States  Separator  was  much  superior.  The 
test  of  the  skim-milk  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Eight  tests  of  each  were  made  at  the  station, 
the  average  of  the  tests  of  each  Separator  being  as  follows: 

No.  s  Imp.  U.  S„  0.11  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat  left  in  the  skim-milk. 

Sharpies,  0.23  “  . . . 

De  Laval  “Baby,”  0.30  “  “  “  “  “ 

So  that  in  all  points  the  Improved  United  States  Separator  was 
decided  to  be  superior." 

Hubbardton,  Vt.,  May  20,  1896.  C.  A.  ST.  JOHN. 

Would  you  know  more  of  this  Separator  and  of  this  test? 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


We  WANT  AGENTS  IN  ALL  unoccupied  territory. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


TERRITORY  TO  SELL  THE 


$  WE  WANT  AGENTS  IN  ALL  UN0CCUPIE°  | 

_ 

^  perience  has  taught  him  that  he  can  afford  to  use  no  other  ;  that  is  why 
%  he  is  justified  in  using  these  reliable  fertilizers  in  preference  to  all  others. 

p  BRANCH  OFFICES:  CLARK’S  COVE  FERTILIZER  CO., 

%  PITTSBURGH,  pa!  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City.  ^ 


Clark’s  Cove  Fertilizer  Company’s  Goods. 


! 


DON’T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS  1 

but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it. 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


“SUCCESS”  Jr.  j 

A  a  xA  IMPROVED  • 

DIGGER  I—JT*  POUTOl 
DIGGER 

YOU  WANT  a  digge 
that  will  please  you.  W 
want  to  put  10,000  samph 

ON  TRIA1 

for  introduction. 
FREICHT  PAID 

If  your  dealer  cann< 
show  you  our  improve 
r-SUCCESS”  send  at  once  for  particular 

|  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  klllinKWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWAK1)  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


Amuenu  ni  fiiiED—Nature’s  Fertilizer 

MnlnloUll  uLUvEK  and  Ideal  Hay 

I  Crop.  New  Circular,  “Reasons  Why  Every 
Farmer  and  'l’rucker  Should  Plant  Crimson 
Ciover”;  sknt  fuse.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  hardy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest  prices. 
Also,  Turnip,  Spinach  and  other  seasonable  seeds. 
HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


•—One  LEGGETT  DRY 
POWDER  GUN,  used 
one  hour. 

WARREN  B.  MITCHELL,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS— Continued. 
such  sentiments,  was  to  make  a  business 
of  airing'  his  views  !  What  a  “boom” 
that  would  create  !  It  would  not  hurt 
the  business  of  a  single  reader  to  say  or 
write  such  things  25  times  a  year.  It 
would  not  hurt  any  one,  while  the  re¬ 
sult  of  such  combined  advertising  would 
help  us  all,  because  it  would  enable  us 
to  make  a  better  paper,  and  bring  every 
one  of  us  into  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
and  thinkers. 

“  It's  a  good  th  ing — push  it  along  !  ” 
That  is  a  popular  saying  nowadays.  If 
you  think  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  a  good 
thing — give  it  a  push  with  tongue  or 
pen.  Its  wheels  are  well  oiled  !  The 
slightest  push  will  force  it  ahead  ! 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. —  Small  fruits  and 
apples  are  all  this  locality  will  produce  this  year. 
We  have  had  fine  rains  lately,  yet  hay  will  be 
only  a  quarter  crop.  So  much  corn  has  been 
sown  and  planted,  that  no  more  seed  can  be  found 
near  here.  c.  e.  c. 

Crops  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.— The  hay  crop 
promises  to  be  short,  very  short.  Farmers  are 
plowing  largely,  putting  in  fodder  corn,  and  mil¬ 
let  or  Hungarian  grass.  The  rains  make  oats 
look  very  promising.  Rye  looks  well.  Very  little 
wheat  is  sown,  compared  with  10  or  more  years 
ago,  as  Minneapolis  supplies  the  farmer’s  table 
with  bread.  m.  h.  c.  g. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. — We  have  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  season  so  far,  without  a  day  of  spring 
weather.  Winter  lasted  into  April,  with  the 
ground  frozen  all  the  time.  Then  the  break  came 
with  the  mercury  in  the  80’s  the  first  day,  and  it 
has  been  hot  summer  weather  ever  since,  with¬ 
out  a  single  frost  except  in  some  low  places.  The 
winter  was  quite  severe,  but  my  Crimson  clover — 
l Vi  acre — came  through  all  right.  I  plowed  it 
under  May  13.  It  was  then  in  full  bloom,  and 
would  have  cut  Hi  ton  per  acre  of  hay.  It  was 
sowed  in  corn  July  29,  1895.  Much  of  the  wheat 
in  this  vicinity  is  badly  injured  or  destroyed  by 
fly  and  rust.  There  is  very  little  clover,  and  the 
grass  crop  will  be  very  light.  Spring  crops  are 
looking  well.  A  number  of  parties  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  tried  Crimson  clover  this  year,  without  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  which  I  have  heard.  There  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  it  sown  this  summer.  I  can  afford  to  sow 
it  every  year  if  I  can  save  one  crop  in  three  as 
good  as  1  had  this  year.  F.  h. 


AN  OHIO  CHERRY  FARM. 

In  this  section,  we  have  had  a  very  unusual 
season.  The  frost  stayed  in  the  ground,  and  the 
sugarmakers  were  kept  busy  until  well  into  April, 
and  then  we  hardly  had  another  frost.  It  came 
off  warm  after  every  rain,  of  which  we  had  five 
or  six  inches  in  April,  and  kept  wet  very  late, 
which  delayed  getting  in  the  crops.  Those  that 
got  anythiug  in  were  lucky  ;  I  never  saw  such 
rapid  advancement  of  trees  and  plants  ;  every¬ 
thing  grew  so  that  when  it  got  a  little  dry,  even 
the  maples  blighted.  Strawberries  have  been 
two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  first  of 
June  finds  us  in  midseason,  and  the  cherries  are 
ripening  fast.  June  1  and  2,  we  had  light  frosts 
with  high,  cool  winds. 

The  cool,  bright  morning  of  June  2,  I  started 
across  the  country  six  miles  to  the  noted  High¬ 
land  Home  Fruit  Farm,  the  home  of  the  late 
Theodore  Clark  in  Portage  County,  O.,  to  see  how 
they  handled  the  cherry  crop,  the  harvesting  of 
which  was  in  progress.  This  farm  is  situated  44 
miles  southeast  of  Cleveland,  O.,  on  a  high,  stony 
ridge.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  underlaid  with 
sand  rock,  and  there  are  acres  where  the  broken 
rock  seems  to  be  all  the  soil  there  is.  It  slopes 
in  all  directions  from  the  center  of  the  main 
orchards,  but  more  to  the  north,  is  much  higher 
than  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  more 
exempt  from  frost  than  any  other  x>lace  in  the 
vicinity.  I  found  the  cherry  harvest  at  its  height. 
As  I  passed  up  the  driveway  to  the  house,  I  saw 
on  the  one  hand,  the  bright  crimson  of  the  Early 
Richmond  among  the  glossy  leaves  ;  on  the  other, 
were  the  large  trees  of  the  Oxheart  and  black 
varieties.  In  the  yard,  were,  by  count,  50  vehicles 
of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  waiting  for  cherries. 

There  are  about  700  cherry  trees  on  the  place, 
about  one-half  of  which  ouly,  are  in  orchards; 
the  rest  are  planted  in  rows  along  the  roadside, 
and  driveways  in  the  peach  and  pear  orchards, 
the  most  striking  of  which  is  called  Cherry 
Avenue,  which  is  one-lialf  mile  long,  on  both 
sides  of  which  are  planted  Dyehouse  and  Early 
Richmond.  For  more  than  one-lialf  the  length  of 
this  avenue,  from  one  to  three  pickers  were  busy 
as  bees  at  each  tree.  It  was  the  prettiest  sight  I 


The  records  show  this  Threshing -machine  to  he  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  ljf  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder  cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  JllfURD  HARDER,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y, 


ever  saw  in  fruit  harvest.  I  expected  to  find  them 
shipping,  but  they  could  not  supply  the  local  de¬ 
mand.  People  were  there  from  points  15  miles 
away,  and  rather  than  wait,  were  picking  their 
own.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  200  rigs 
there  on  that  day  for  cherries.  The  nextdav,  they 
could  not  be  had,  unless  they  had  been  engaged 
beforehand.  The  crop  is  estimated  at  from  700 
to  1,000  bushels.  As  I  looked  over  those  extensive 
orchards  of  cherries,  pears,  peaches,  and  apples, 
I  could  but  think  how  far  the  influence  of  a  man’s 
life  may  extend,  even  though  he  be  dead.  It  makes 
brighter  and  more  pleasant  the  homes  of  many 
who  never  knew  him ;  for  fruit  seldom  enters  a 
home  without  taking  along  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness.  h.  w.  G. 

Palmyra,  O.  _ 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Honey  is  dull  and  trading  slow. 

Cherries  are  scai'ce,  and  prices  firmer. 

Dried  peaches  are  very  dull  and  slow  of  sale. 

Exporters  are  buying  some  evaporated  apples. 

Cheese  trade  is  more  brisk  under  a  good  de¬ 
mand. 

There  has  been  another  drop  in  the  prices  of  dry 
beans. 

Peaches  are  not  very  plentiful,  and  not  of  very 
good  quality. 

Watermelons  are  in  liberal  supply,  and  sell 
slowly  at  lower  prices. 

Most  of  the  muskmelons  so  far  received  are  of 
poor  quality;  good  ones  would  sell  quickly. 

New  potatoes  are  coming  in  freely,  but  not  in 
such  large  quantities  as  is  sometimes  the  case  at 
this  season. 

The  receipts  of  eggs  in  this  market  for  March, 
April  and  May,  were  916,436  cases,  nearly  reach¬ 
ing  the  highest  on  record. 

There  has  not  been  any  glut  in  strawberries, 
and  the  market  has  been  in  good  shape.  Fine 
fruit  sells  quickly  at  good  figures. 

The  apple  season  is  so  nearly  over  that  we  drop 
quotations,  until  new  ones  appear,  which  will, 
probably,  be  within  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Receipts  of  poultry,  both  alive  and  dressed, 
have  been  large,  and  prices  have  declined  some¬ 
what.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  ducks. 

Here  is  the  vegetable  load  one  Old  Dominion 
steamer  brought  :  3,500  barrels  potatoes,  7,000 
packages  cabbage,  3,100  packages  cucumbers, 
300  barrels  and  6,000  baskets  beans. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket,  though  the  supply  of  most  grades  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  demand.  Some  has  been  put  into  cold 
storage.  There  is  little  export  demand,  and  isn’t 
likely  to  be  soon  unless  at  lower  prices.  Large 
quantities  are  said  to  be  in  cold  storage  in  the 
West.  Production  is  heavy  and  likely  to  continue 
so  for  some  time  to  come.  Quality  of  most  brands 
shows  some  improvement. 

The  Michigan  crop  report  for  June  shows  that 
the  condition  of  wheat  June  1  was  77  as  compared 
with  92  May  1.  These  figures  would  go  to  show 
that  the  damage  by  Hessian  fly  and  rust  amounts 
to  15  per  cent.  The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
reported  marketed  in  May,  is  537,749,  as  compared 
with  376,948  marketed  in  May,  1895.  In  condition, 
oats  are  nearly  a  full  average.  The  average  con¬ 
dition  of  meadows  and  pastures  in  the  State  is 
81.3;  clover,  95.  Apples  promise  about  93  per¬ 
cent,  and  peaches  83  per  cent  of  an  average  crop. 
The  number  of  sheep  now  on  hand  in  the  State  is 
29  per  cent  less  than  one  year  ago. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  15@1  17 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  00®  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice  .  95@1  00 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  85®  90 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  30®1  35 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  06@1  07 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  80®1  00 

Black  Turtle  soup.  1895 . 1  20®1  25 

Yellow  Eye  >895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) . 1  80@1  85 

Pea,  foreign,  1894  .  80®  85 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 .  75®  85 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  75@  77 

Bags,  per  bushel .  70®  — 

8cotch,  bags .  70@  72 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . • 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . . 

8tate,  fancy . . 

Common  to  prime . 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  fancy . 

Factory,  firsts . 

Factory,  seconds . 

Factory,  thirds . 

Old  butter . 


.15  @15J4 
.14  @1416 
.12%  @13 
.11  @12 
.15  @15% 
11  @14% 
,14%@15 
.13  @14 
11  @12 
.14  @14% 
.13  @14 
,11  @— 
.10  @10% 
.11  @12 
.10  @10% 
.11  @11% 
9  @10 
.  8  @  9 
10%@11 
9%@10 
.  9  @— 

8  @  % 

7  @10 


CHEESE— NEW. 


State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 6-y@— 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  0%@  6j% 

Fair  to  good . 5')q@  6% 

Fancy  white .  6-!t@— 

White,  choice . 6%@  6% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  @— 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7  @— 

Small,  good  to  choice  . 6%@  6% 

Small,  common  to  fair . 5  @6 

Light  skims,  choice . 5  @ — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @4% 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims . . . . .  1%@  2 


EGGS. 


Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  13  @  13% 

State,  fresh  gathered . .  12  @  12% 

Penna.  and  Md..  country  marks,  fancy..  12  @  12% 

Western,  closely  graded,  fancy .  12  @  — 

N.  Ohio  Ind.,  111.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  12  @  — 

Other  Western, northerly  sections,  prime  12  @  — 

Western,  fair  quality .  11  @  — 

Sout  hern, f  resh  collections.good  to  prime  9  @  10 
Western  and  Southern,  poor,  per  case... 2  40  @3  00 
Western  culls,  per  case . 2  00  @2  55 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 6 %@  6% 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb .  5-%@  5% 

Prime,  1895,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @  4% 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3  @3% 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @  2% 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2%@  3% 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2%@  '6% 

South-West'n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  2%@  2:% 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2  @2% 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags .  2  @  2% 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @  2 '4 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb . 2  @2% 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  4  @  fi 

Cherries,  1895.  per  lo . 9  @10 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 16%@16% 

Sundried,  1895.  per  lb . 16  @— 

Huckleberries.  1895.  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Plums.  Southern  Damsen,  1895,  per  lb . 4%@— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Blackberries.  N.  C.,  large,  sound,  per  quart .  10®  — 

Small  or  soft,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Cherries,  extra  large,  dark,  per  lb .  10@  12 

Medium,  dark,  per  lb .  7®  9 

Medium,  light  colored,  per  lb .  6@  8 

Small  and  Inferior,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Gooseberries,  prime  green,  per  quart .  6®  6 

Prime  green,  per  bushel . 1  50@1  76 

Huckleberries  N.  C.,  per  quart .  10@  12 

Muskmelons,  Charleston, per  bushel-basket.  1  00@2  00 

Florida,  per  half-bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Peaches,  N.  C..  early  sorts,  per  carrier .  1  26@2  50 

S.C.,  early  sorts,  per  carrier . I  25@2  00 

S.  C.,  early  sorts,  per  flat  case .  75@1  00 

Georgia,  sound,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  50 

Georgia,  unsound,  per  carrier .  50@1  25 

Florida,  as  to  size,  per  carrier . I  00@4  00 

Plums,  S'n,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier . 2  00@2  25 

Wild  Goose,  per  Hat.  case . I  00@1  25 

Strawberries,  Hllt’n  &  Irv., ex.  fancy,  per  qt.  16®  20 
Hilton  &  lrv  .  fair  to  choice,  per  quart . .  8®  15 

Up-River,  per  quart .  8®  12 

Jersey,  large,  per  quart .  8®  10 

Jersey,  small  or  soft,  per  quart .  5@  7 

Md.  and  Del.,  large,  per  quart .  7@  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  small  or  soft,  per  quart  .. .  4®  6 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 25  00®  — 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  . 15  00@20  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 68  @83 

Rye . 59  @45 

Barley . 38  @41 

Buckwheat,  stiver .  40  @42 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @ — 

Corn . 33  @38 

Oats . 23  @28 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  76®  8  25 

Timothy .  3  50®  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  90@  95 

No.  2 .  80@  85 

No.  3 .  70@  75 

Clover,  mixed .  70@  75 

Clover .  56®  65 

Salt .  45@  50 

Straw,  long  rye .  95@1  10 

Short  rye .  65®  75 

Oat .  50®  65 

Wheat .  45®  50 


HONEY . 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Fair,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @8 

Extracted,  per  lb . 4  @ 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @12% 

Extracted,  per  lb . 5  @6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  ..45  @55 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  7  @8 

Medium  to  prime . 5  @6% 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy .  4  @  4% 

Prime .  3%@— 

Medium . 3  @ — 

Common .  2  @  2% 

Old  olds .  1%@  2% 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  6  @7 

Prime . . 5%@— 

Medium .  4%@ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  2  @  2% 

German . 14  @20 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Yeals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  5%@  6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 1  @  5 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

8mall,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Buttermilks .  4  @  5 

Spring  lambs,  country  dressed,  each _ 1  00  @5  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  5%@  6 

Medium,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4%(3>  5 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3^@  4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3$£@  4 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

No.  2,  per  lb .  4%@  — 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb  . .  3%@  4 

POTATOES. 

Southern,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 2  25@2  75 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Culls,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Old,  per  barrel  or  sack .  50®  1  00 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southwestern,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 


Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  oer  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb . 

Average  toms,  per  lb . . 

Chickens,  Phil.,  broilers  selected,  per  lb 

Phlla.,  broilers,  ordinary,  per  lb . 

L.  I.,  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Pennsylvania,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry-picked,  broilers, per  lb, 
Western,  scalded  broilers,  per  lb  .... 

Western,  small,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  Western,  light  weights,  per  lb . 

Western,  heavy,  per  lb . . 

Old  cocks,  per  lb . . 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb . 


Mixed  lots,  per  doz. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  25®  — 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches .  50@1  00 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  20®  40 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@3  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  40@  76 

Cabbage,  Baltimore,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00®  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl-crate .  60@1  26 

Carrots,  Southern,  new,  per  160  bunches . 1  00@2  50 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl.. _ _  75@2  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz . I  26@I  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  50@I  00 

Small,  per  doz .  20®  40 

Cucumbers.  Charleston,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

Savannah,  per  crate .  60®  80 

N.  C.  and  Norfolk,  per  basket .  75@l  25 

Green  corn.  N.  C.,  per  100  .  50@1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Green  peas,  Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  60@1  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  50@1  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  90@1  00 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 1  60@1  55 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  75@  90 

Southern  potato,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  50@  76 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®1  60 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Squash.  Southern,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  75@I  25 

Southern,  yellow,  per  bbl  crate .  50@1  00 

Southern  marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00@1  25 

String  beans,  Jersey,  per  basket .  40®  50 

N.  C.,  wax,  per  basket  .  10@  25 

N.  C.,  round,  per  basket .  10@  25 

N.  C.,  flat,  per  basket .  10®  26 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  half-bbl .  20®  30 

Norfolk,  green,  ner  half-bbl .  25®  36 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  ripe,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  25 

Green,  per  carrier .  50@  75 

Turnips,  new,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  50@2  50 

Watercresses,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  50 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . 15  @16 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @23 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 10  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California .  9  @15 

Oregon . 12  @13% 

Territory . 7  @14 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,866  cans  of  milk, 
185  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  799  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


^UwccUancous! 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.  Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,*'  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  eto.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


STEEL 


HANDY  WAGONS. 

The  labor  savers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  34 
inches  high.  You  save  the  lift,  thut  saves 
yourbaok  Wheels  have  4-inch  tire. 

JUSTTHETHINC 

for  hauling  over  the  farm.  Is  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fodder,  Wood, 

Manure,  etc.  We  Make  Metal 

WHEELS  FOR  WAGONS 
AND  TRUCKS. 

All  Sizes— fit  any  skein....  ‘ 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.  Havana,  Ills. 


GUARANTEED 

to  carry  2  tons.  W’etell  more 
ubout  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


TMK  FAMOUS  iT 

QUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZERS 

Are  universally  used  with  wonderful  results.  They  are  great  wheat 
producers.  Before  ordering  your  fertilizers  for  fall  use,  inquire  for 
If  not  sold  in  your  town,  write  us  direct. 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY, 

27  William  Street,  New  York  City 


the  Quinnipiac. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

VIGOR  GONE  TO  FEA  THEN. 

GOOD  BROILERS  THAT  “  DIE  YOUNG.” 

The  broiler  plant  at  Ellerslie  Farm  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 
It  is  located  on  high,  well-drained  land, 
in  a  remarkably  heaUhy  section,  and 
has  every  appliance  needed  for  turn¬ 
ing  out  20,000  broilers  every  year.  The 
incubators  are  first-class,  and  as  soon  as 
the  chicks  are  hatched,  they  are  put  into 
brooder  houses  of  the  most  approved 
plan,  and  fed  on  the  best  food  by  skill¬ 
ful  and  experienced  men.  In  spite  of 
this,  it  must  be  said  that  the  business  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  chicks  hatch  well, 
and  start  off  on  the  race  for  life  at  a 
lively  rate  ;  but,  after  a  week  or  so,  they 
die  off  by  hundreds.  There  are  no  par¬ 
ticular  signs  of  disease — they  just  droop 
and  die  from  sheer  weakness  and  lack  of 
vitality. 

“  How  do  you  account  for  it  ?  ”  I  asked 
Mr.  Cottrell. 

“  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,”  he 
said,  “  that  the  birds  lack  vigor,  and  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  stand  the  heavy  feeding  needed 
to  make  a  good  broiler.  My  opinion  is 
that  breeders  have  well-nigh  ruined  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  best  meat  breeds  of  poultry, 
by  breeding  them  to  a  so-called  ‘‘stand¬ 
ard,”  and  striving  for  perfection  in 
feather  and  comb  to  the  neglect  of  vigor 
and  constitution.” 

“  You  speak  positively.” 

“Yes, because  we  have  gone  all  through 
this  thing  with  great  care.  We  have  tried 
“  new  blood,”  males  from  different  fami¬ 
lies,  and  crossing  with  males  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  Wyandotte,  Brahma,  Games 
and  other  breeds  ;  but  in  every  case 
where  the  birds  have  come  from  yards 
noted  for  high  scoring,  the  chicks  have 
lacked  vigor  and  cannot  stand  heavy 
feeding.  Probably,  Pit  Games  have 
given  us  the  strongest  chicks  of  any  of 
the  thoroughbreds  ;  while  these  birds 
have,  of  course,  been  bred  by  exterior 
markings  to  some  extent,  still,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  a  winning  bird,  even  at  a  show, 
must  possess  high  vigor  and  strength, 
and  this  is  indicated  in  the  chicks, 
though  they  are  too  slow  to  mature  for 
first-class  broilers.” 

“  What  cross  has  given  you  the  strong¬ 
est  chicks  ?” 

“  A  cross  of  a  common  Dunghill  rooster 
on  our  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  There  he 
is  now.” 

The  rooster  in  question  was  a  medium¬ 
sized  bird,  such  as  one  may  find  in 
hundreds  of  barnyards.  lie  was  of  half 
a  dozen  colors,  and  looked  as  though  he 
might  be  a  mixture  of  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds.  He  was  a  thoroughbred 
scrub  if  ever  there  was  one  ;  but  he  was 
lively,  and  as  “  tough  as  an  owl.”  The 
eggs  from  the  pen  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sided,  hatched  out  strong  and  vigorous 
chicks,  that  could  stuff  themselves  with 
hearty  food,  and  then  live  to  digest  it  in 
time  for  another  meal.  These  chicks 
were  the  strongest  of  any  on  the  place  ; 
almost  all  of  them  lived,  but  what  a 
mixed  up  lot  they  were  !  There  were 
all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors — some  with 
top-knots  and  feathered  legs  and  some 
as  clean  as  a  bald-headed  man.  Some  of 
these  chicks  would  make  broilers  in  10 
weeks,  while  others  needed  nearer  10 
months.  There  they  were,  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  two  great  laws  of 
breeding. 

The  scrub  male  was  a  product  of 
natural  selection.  There  had  been  no 
artificial  selection  of  ancestors  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  or  making  more 
prominent  in  him  any  particular  charac¬ 
teristic  of  size,  shape  or  color.  His 
“blood”  was  a  haphazard  mixture — the 
result  of  “natural  selection”  which,  in  a 
flock  of  poultry,  usually  means  the 
most  vigorous  male — the  one  capable  of 
whipping  the  others.  When  crossed 
with  hens  of  a  uniform  type,  this  rooster 
gave  to  the  chicks  just  what  his  ances¬ 
tors  gave  him,  viz.,  a  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  a  mixture  of  half  a  dozen  differ¬ 


ent  types  of  form  and  color.  That  is  the 
point  exactly — the  male  gave  to  the 
chicks  what  his  ancestors  gave  him — 
modified,  of  course,  in  a  slight  degree, 
by  the  care  and  food  he  had  received. 

The  “thoroughbred”  birds  did  the 
same.  For  several  generations  back, 
their  breeders  have  said,  “  That  bird  is 
all  right  except  his  comb  and  tail  feath¬ 
ers  ;  we  will  mate  him  with  a  hen  that 
is  nearer  right  in  these  respects,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  chick  that  is  nearer  per¬ 
fect  !  ” 

Very  likely  they  picked  out  a  hen  with 
a  narrow  chest,  or  some  constitutional 
weakness,  and  crossed  her  with  the 
male.  The  resulting  chick  had  a  better¬ 
locking  comb,  but  the  weakness  was  in¬ 
tensified,  and  so  it  went  on,  year  after 
year,  mating  with  an  eye  to  improve 
comb,  feather  or  leg,  until  the  resulting 
bird  got  into  one  of  the  breeding  pens 
at  Ellerslie.  The  chicks  that  came  from 
the  eggs  he  fertilized  were  sure  to  grow 
up  with  beautiful  combs  and  tail  feath¬ 
ers — but  who  wants  these  things  in  a 
broiler  ?  These  chicks  were  expected  to 
eat  and  stuff  themselves  with  food,  and 
grow  quickly  into  little  balls  of  fat. 
They  could  not  do  it,  because  their 
father  could  not  give  them  the  ability  to 
hustle  and  digest  that  food.  They  could 
only  die.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
strength  and  vitality  should  not  be  found 
in  a  bird  that  excels  in  the  exterior 
markings  of  the  “  standard  ”  ?  If  there 
is.  the  “  standard”  should  be  made  over 
at  once  if  there  is  any  hope  of  saving  the 
broiler  business  from  destruction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  broiler  men 
need  a  special  breed  for  their  business. 
If  that  vigorous  scrub  at  Ellerslie  Farm 
could  produce  a  uniform  lot  of  plump, 
white  chicks,  shaped  about  like  the 
White  Plymouth  Rock,  and  capable  of 
growing  rapidly  and  steadily  for  10 
weeks  without  an  hour’s  sickness,  he 
and  his  descendants  would  be  worth  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  poultrymen  of  this  land. 
Who  is  the  skillful  man  to  take  the  mix¬ 
ture  out  of  his  blood  and  retain  its 
vigor  ?  H.  w.  C. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Profits  in  Oleo  — Hoard’s  Dairyman 
quotes  the  following  significant  passage 
from  a  Chicago  daily  paper  : 

We  have  decided  to  close  down  our  oleo  depart¬ 
ment.  The  whole  country  seems  to  be  against 
the  use  of  the  commodity,  and  so  many  laws  have 
been  passed  restricting  its  use,  that  we  feel  it 
does  not  pay.  We  will,  however,  begin  at  once 
to  build  a  large  soap  factory. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cudahy 
of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company.  Now 
you  see  where  the  “oleo  ”  fat  will  go  to 
if  it  cannot  be  sold  as  butter.  It  will  go 
to  make  soap.  It  is  soap  grease  and 
nothing  more.  So  long  as  oleo  could  be 
sold  as  butter,  there  was,  evidently,  a 
large  profit  in  it — when  it  is  forced  to 
sail  under  its  own  colors,  it  is  useful 
only  as  soap  grease.  A  good  deal  of  this 
grease  will  still  be  used  in  “filled” 
cheese,  unless  farmers  bestir  themselves 
and  force  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  its  sale  for  the  genuine  article. 

Some  “Balanced-Ration”  Thoughts. 
— I  see  that  the  opinions  thus  far  pub¬ 
lished  on  that  balanced  ration  question, 
page  228,  are  decidedly  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  With  all  due  respect  for  Mr. 
Cottrell,  Smiths  &  Powell  and  others,  I 
cannot  help  speculating.  Were  those 
two  cows  spoken  of,  eating  what  was, 
for  them,  a  balanced  ration  ?  Is  clover  a 
“well  enough  balanced  ration”  for  all 
animals  of  different  ages,  conditions, 
etc.  ?  We  know  that  a  subtle  principle 
which  we  call  life,  is  contained  in  every 
seed  and  embryo  animal,  which,  if  given 
the  proper  conditions,  will  gather  to 
itself  enough  of  the  elements  of  matter 
to  form  a  complete  specimen  of  its 
species,  and  also,  in  most  cases,  to  per¬ 
petuate  itself.  We  also  know  that  there 
is  an  individuality  about  each  of  these 
vital  principles  which  sometimes  baffles 
all  rules  laid  down  by  man.  For  instance, 
I  know  of  an  apparently  healthy  woman, 


wife  of  one  of  our  prominent  farmers, 
who  is  invariably  thrown  into  convul¬ 
sions  by  eating  a  dish  of  strawberries.  I 
know  of  others  who  cannot  drink  milk 
with  impunity.  These  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  prove  that  strawberries  and 
milk  are  not  good  articles  of  food. 

The  statement  that  some  animals  are 
natural  gluttons,  I  take  with  some  allow¬ 
ance.  It  may  be  that  their  systems  have 
been  deprived  of  some  element  contained 
in  the  food  upon  which  they  are  so  ready 
to  gorge  themselves.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills.  They  must  have  count¬ 
less  opportunities  for  cloying  themselves, 
but  do  they  ?  Does  not  the  individuality 
of  each  select  for  itself  what  the  system 
needs,  varying  a  seed  with  a  worm,  or  a 
bite  of  clover  with  a  bite  of  Timothy, 
for  instance  ?  In  view  of  such  thoughts 
as  these,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
successful  feeder  of  the  future  will  not 
keep  constantly  within  easy  access  of 
his  animals,  such  a  variety  of  foods  as 
will  enable  each  animal  to  balance  its 
own  ration  according  to  its  individual 
needs.  o.  w.  mates. 


IF  YOU 
HAVE 
A  SI LO<V^«j 


and  wish  to  prepare  I 

SI  LACE  or  cut 

dry  fodder  of  any 
kind  you  will  be  1 
interested  in  the 


STANDARD  LINE  OF  FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

which  arefully  described  in  our  illustrated 
catalogue,  which  together  with  our  “BOOK 
ON  SILAGE*’  will  be  MAILED  FREE 
to  those  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  above  cut  is  one  form  of  our 
machine.  We  make  16. 

The  Silver  Mfg.Co 
Salem,  Ohio. 


HEEBMER’S 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR 
For  1,2  and  3  Horses 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

Horse- Power 


LITTLE  GIANT  Threshing  ..... — ..—  - 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice.  Flax,  Millet  an  1  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  EnsilageCutt-ers.Feed  Grinders.\c 


Some  Cow  Theory. — Dr.  Louis  Robin¬ 
son,  in  the  North  American  Review,  asks 
this  question,  “  Why  is  the  cow  so 
especially  useful  in  yielding  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  milk  ?”  He  goes  on  to 
answer  his  own  question  as  follows  : 

Because  she  is  naturally  a  forest  animal,  that 
had  often  to  leave  her  baby  behind,  and  to  wander 
far  for  food.  Wild  cattle  hide  their  young  calves 
in  the  thickets.  Unlike  the  colt,  the  calf  has  but 
feeble  locomotive  powers,  and,  therefore,  it  could 
not  accompany  the  cow  when  she  traveled  to  dis¬ 
tant  glades,  where  grass  was  abundant.  Thus 
the  sucking  calf  cannot  get  his  nutriment  when¬ 
ever  he  wants  it,  as  the  young  foal  can,  which  is 
never  away  from  the  mare.  He  has  to  wait  for 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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s?  ro  ft  gWATER  PROOFS  SESr1 

No  ItlJST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  >>iil)sii(iile  lor  Fluster  on  walls. 
\\  alcr  I  rool  ."-hcuthing  of  same  material,  the 
Dest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac 
The  I A 1  AiA.MLUAEOOl  IhGlO.,  CAMDth,N.ji 


.QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OT. 

fay^MnIlla 

ROOFING. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas,  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2600  feet  S 
sizes  8end  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0. 


ST-A-HSTIDS  TTIP  I 


This  One 


No  Leakage  about . 

No  Need  of  Repairing.. 

No  Hoops  to  come  off... 

You  will  be  Pleased  with 

A  Tank  that  Holds  Water’ 
and  always  ready  for  it. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular,  rates,  and  do  it  5 
now,  because  you  may  soon  greatly  need  it.  3 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO.,  | 

27  Purl  Street,  -  GOSHEN,  INC .  o 


Cider&Wine  Press  Machinery 

power  and  hand  presses. 
Capacity.  10  to  120  Ebls.  in  10  hr* 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMP  RESTATE  POLICY  &  PRESS  CO, 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  Co  ,  N.Y. 


THE  QUESTION 


esrOF  A  POWER 


that  is  at  once  cheap, 
strong,  durable,  last¬ 
ing  and  effectual  is  successfully  answered  in  our 

SUCCESS  >"'r~ 

Cream  Separ¬ 
ator,  Churn. 
Pump,  Feed 

r  Cutter,  Corn 

‘  f  l  n  eis. small 

r  id lamffWrSUjJ GrindingMills, 
1  j.m(ry  Wheel 

I  aiming  Mill 
and  even  a  light 
>2  ,  T  h  r  e  s  h  h  i  n  g 
m,  1  Machine.  Has 
}  a  governor  that 
centrolls  the 
speed  to  a  nicety.  No  danger  from  fire,  and  man 
and  beast  are  both  indoers,  out  of  inclement 
weather.  In  addition  to  the  above  power,  we  mnke 
2toS  horse  Sweep  Powers  and  2  and  8  l-orse  Tread 
Powers.  HERO  and  AMERICAN  Grinding  Mills 
Fodder  Cutters,  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Etc.  Also 
the  famous  COODHUE  WIND  MILLS  for 
power  nnd  pumping.  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood, 
from  6  to  IS  ft.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  160  page 
catalogue,  it  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE.' 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  27  Fargo  St..  IDtavta.  Ills. 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
ED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' §  Columbian  Exposition, 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  >Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Rumely  Traction  Engines 
Rumely  Portable  Engines 
Semi-Portable  Engines 
New  Rumely  Separators 
Self  Feeders  &  Weighers 
Uncle  Tom  Wind  Stackers 
Mounted  Horse  Powers 
Single  &  Double  Saw  Mills 

All  of  SUPERIOR  Quality. 
Write  for  1896  Catalogue. 

M.  RUMELY  CO., 
LA  PORTE,  IND. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 


Gasoline  Traction  Engines 
Comb'd  Engines  &  Pumps 
Gasoline  Portable  Engines 


Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. 
P.  O  Box26.  Sterling,  Ill. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


etc.  oena  ror  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERn 
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PRESS  CO., 

W.  Water  St..  SYRJ 
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JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue.  Albany.  N.  T. 


Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  TUe.  Salt 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChlmneyTops,  Encaustic  Side 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, Ac 
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his  meals  until  his  mother  returns.  But  this 
arrangement  also  renders  it  needful  that  the 
cow’s  udder  should  hold  a  good  store  of  milk, 
which  slowly  collects  during  the  hours  when  she 
is  absent  from  her  baby.  Hence  the  large  “bag” 
which  always  distinguishes  a  good  milker,  and 
hence,  also,  the  important  fact  that  a  cow  retains 
her  milk  until  the  morning  and  evening  visits  of 
the  farmer  or  dairymaid.  The  habit  of  chewing 
the  cud  among  cattle  and  other  herbivorous 
animals,  tells  a  similar  tale.  They  had  no  time 
to  masticate  their  grass  thoroughly  when  they 
were  feeding,  but  were  obliged  to  get  in  a  supply 
of  provisions  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  during 
the  hours  when  the  wild  beasts  were  least  abroad. 
Having  got  in  their  store,  they  retired  to  their 
safe  hiding  places  and  lay  down  to  ruminate  at 
leisure. 

Potatoes  for  Horses. —  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  on 
feeding-  potatoes  to  cows,  but  not  a  word 
about  feeding  them  to  horses.  I  have 
been  feeding  one-half  peck  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  each  of  my  two  horses,  and  they 
have  worked  hard  doing  my  plowing, 
harrowing,  etc.  At  noon,  I  feed  four 
quarts  of  oats,  and  the  same  at  night. 
A  number  have  remarked  how  sleek  and 
fat  the  horses  looked.  I  believe  that 
potatoes  are  quite  equal  to  carrots.  We 
know  that  there  is  plenty  of  starch  in 
potatoes,  and  that  they  are  not  so  heat¬ 
ing  as  corn.  G.  c.  d. 

R  N  -Y. — We  have  often  fed  potatoes 
to  horses,  and  had  the  best  results  when 
the  tubers  were  baked.  The  horses 
seemed  to  like  them  better,  and  ate  more 
of  them. 

Pigs  in  Nebraska. — The  editor  of  The 
Nebraska  Farmer  has  this  wise  advice  to 
western  farmers  : 

Things  have  gone  wrong  with  the  spring  crop 
of  pigs  to  rather  an  uncommon  extent,  and  al¬ 
though  there  were  more  sows  bred  than  usual,  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  crop  of  pigs  is  up  to  the  average 
in  numbers.  This,  at  least,  is  our  judgment  in 
the  matter  from  reports  covering  an  extended 
territory.  With  this  view  of  the  situation,  one  can 
hardly  go  wrong  in  breeding  a  few  good,  strong 
sows  for  fall  litters.  As  we  have  frequently  con¬ 
tended,  the  fall  pigs  are  just  as  profitable  as  any 
if  they  are  treated  right  and  pushed  along  from 
the  day  they  are  farrowed.  The  prospect  is  great 
for  a  corn  crop,  and  that  means  cheap  feed.  You 
may  be  compelled  to  make  cheap  pork,  too,  but 
that  beats  letting  the  corn  lie  in  the  crib.  But 
don’t  make  this  mistake  with  the  pigs:  don’t 
think  that  because  corn  is  dirt  cheap,  you  can’t 
afford  to  feed  the  pigs  anything  else.  Whenever  a 
man  gets  that  notion  into  his  head,  he  ought  to 
be  put  on  a  bread-and-water  diet.  But  even  that 
would  not  be  a  parallel  case.  It  is  all  right  to 
finish  the  matured  hog  on  corn  when  you  are 
ready  to  round  him  up  for  the  market,  but  if  it  be 
desired  to  make  the  most  of  the  pig,  give  him 
plenty  of  bone-and-muscle-making  food  during 
the  first  six  months  of  his  life.  Push  him  a  little 
along  this  line  of  feeding,  if  you  please,  and  he 
will  be  found  ready  to  eat  more  corn  in  addition 
than  he  would  have  taken  if  fed  on  that  alone. 


FEEDING  HOGS. 

No  occupation  that  a  man  can  follow, 
needs  more  study  and  thought,  than  the 
proper  feeding  of  animals.  An  old  man 
once  said  that  he  could  make  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  any  animal,  if  he  were 
allowed  the  care  of  its  ancestors.  I 
asked  him  how  far  he  would  go  back, 
and  he  said,  “To  the  great  grandmother, 
anyway.”  I  find  that,  if  the  proper  care 
be  taken,  both  of  the  sow  and  boar,  I 
need  not  fear  but  I  will  be  repaid  for  my 
extra  care,  with  large,  healthy  litters  of 
pigs.  The  breed  of  hogs  has  much  to 
do  with  success.  While  the  sow  is  preg¬ 
nant,  she  should  have  bran  mash,  roots, 
milk  and  a  very  little  corn.  Milk  is  as 
near  a  perfect  balanced  ration  for  hogs 
as  can  be  found.  Corn  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  as  it  is  too  heating. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to 
eat  and  drink,  fix  places  for  them  to 
drink  ;  self-feeders  are  excellent,  with 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  rye  or  wheat, 
and  bran  or  shorts,  in  their  reach.  If 
one  do  not  care  to  use  the  self-feeders, 
they  may  be  fed  very  nicely  by  moisten¬ 
ing  the  feed  and  feeding  in  troughs.  To 
get  good,  large,  strong,  healthy  pigs, 
they  should  have  scarcely  any  corn  until 
they  are  three  or  four  months  old.  It 
does  not  pay  to  keep  a  hog  over  six  or 
eight  months  to  make  the  most  money 
out  of  it. 

I  think  that  I  can  back  up  my  theory 


in  the  care  of  pigs  by  a  few  figures. 
Two  sows  farrowed  pigs  April  5  and  9, 
1895.  The  sows  had  the  care  mentioned 
above,  before  pigging.  The  two  raised 
nine  apiece.  The  pigs  had  equal  parts 
of  rye  and  oats  ground,  and  the  milk 
from  three  cows.  After  harvest,  they 
were  turned  on  to  the  wheat  stubble, 
and  all  other  feed  stopped  except  the 
milk.  About  the  middle  of  August,  they 
were  turned  in  the  orchard,  to  pick  up 
apples,  for  two  weeks.  September  2,  I 
began  feeding  new  corn,  and  they  were 
fed  all  they  would  eat,  until  sold.  All 
were  sold  to  neighbors  for  meat  except 
six.  The  first  seven  were  sold  December 
6,  and  weighed  1,764  pounds.  Six  sold 
to  shippers  December  14,  weighed  1,521 
pounds.  The  smallest  one  of  the  lot 
sold  December  16,  weighed  232  pounds. 
Four  sold  December  17,  weighed  1,069 
pounds.  I  do  not  give  this  to  make  a 
brag,  but  to  show  that  one  cannot  make 
large  hogs  out  of  corn  alone.  Where 
pigs  are  fed  corn  alone,  it  produces 
nothing  but  fat.  Instead,  if  fed  some¬ 
thing  that  will  develop  bone  and  muscle 
first,  then  corn,  to  fatten,  one  will  have 
hogs  to  be  proud  of.  m.  c.  t. 

Mingo,  O.  _ 

POWER  OVER  THE  GLANDS. 

To  the  question,  By  what  power,  mus¬ 
cular  or  otherwise,  does  a  cow  hold 
up  or  give  down  her  milk  ?  the  editor 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  a 
prominent  New  York  weekly  replies: 
“  A  cow  holds  up  or  gives  down  on  the 
same  principle  that  you  expectorate  or 
refrain  from  it — will  power,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

A  more  satisfactory  notion  of  the 
power  that  stimulates  and  controls  the 
secretion  of  milk  may,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  had  by  comparing  the  function  or 
action  of  the  udder  with  that  of  some 
other  of  the  glands  that  act  intermit¬ 
tently,  and  are  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent,  under  the  influence  of  the  emo¬ 
tions.  Take  as  examples,  the  lachrymal 
glands  that  secrete  the  tears  ;  the  saliv¬ 
ary  glands  that  secrete  the  saliva,  and 
the  sudoriparous  glands  that  secrete  the 
sweat.  The  lachrymal  glands,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  supply  just 
enough  of  their  special  secretion  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  eyes  moist ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  certain  emotions, 
the  flow  is  increased  beyond  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  drains  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  it  off,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  overflows  the  cheeks. 

We  all  are  able,  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  to  understand  what  is  meant  by’ 
any  one  who  says  of  something  much  to 
his  taste,  that  the  sight  or  the  smell  of 
it  makes  his  mouth  water.  As  readily, 
though  happily,  perhaps,  not  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  do  we  understand  the 
particular  emotion  that  possesses  the 
soul  of  the  man  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
“great  beads  of  perspiration  gathered 
on  his  brow  or  that  a  “cold  sweat 
broke  out  all  over  his  body.”  We  know, 
too,  either  from  our  own  experience  or 
that  of  others,  that,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  emotion,  the  very  opposite  effects 
are  at  other  times  produced.  We  read 
of  grief  too  great  for  tears,  or  dry-eyed. 
Fear  will  so  effectually  check  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  saliva,  that  the  subject  of  it  can¬ 
not  masticate  dry  food,  such  as  grains  of 
rice,  and  his  voice,  so  it  is  said,  will 
“stick  in  his  chops.”  Will-power  has 
no  part  in  the  production  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena.  Will-power  cannot  even  con¬ 
trol  them  ;  they  will  occur  in  spite  of 
the  severest  exercise  of  will-power  to 
restrain  them. 

Now,  reasoning  by  analogy,  is  it  not 
altogether  probable  that  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  stimulated  and  controlled  by  this 
same  mysterious  nerve  force  that  gives 
rise  to  these  other  phenomena  ?  At  the 
sight  or  touch  of  her  infant  from  whom 
she  has,  for  a  short  time,  been  separated, 
the  mother  feels  her  breast  tingle  and 
fill,  and  in  some  instances,  the  milk  will 
actually  flow  from  her  nipples  of  its 
own  accord,  as  it  were.  It  is  even  said 
that,  so  powerful  is  the  effect  of  this 


nerve  force  upon  this  particular  func¬ 
tion,  that  the  milk  secreted  has  been  so 
changed  under  the  influence  of  some 
terrific  passion  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
as  to  act  as  a  veritable  poison  upon  the 
child.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  we 
gain  some  insight  into  the  effect  which 
quiet,  gentle  treatment  of  the  cow  at 
milking  time  unquestionably  has  in 
securing  a  readier  and  more  copious 
flow  of  the  secretion  from  her  udder. 

There  is  not  a  single  fact  of  which  I 
know,  to  support  the  idea  that  the  hold¬ 
ing  up  or  giving  down  of  the  milk  is  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  the  cow’s  will¬ 
power.  There  is  not  a  gland  of  man  or 
beast  that  can  be  directly  controlled  by 
the  exercise  of  will-power.  Some  women 
may  have  the  power  of  shedding  tears 
when  it  suits  them  to  do  so  ;  but  even  so, 
the  effect  is  not  due  to  the  direct  exer¬ 
cise  of  will-power.  They  accomplish 
their  purpose  indirectly,  by  working  up 
the  necessary  emotion.  A  hysterical 
friend  of  mine  has  told  me  that  she  could, 
by  working  up  the  proper  emotion,  bring 
about  one  of  these  nerve  storms  volun¬ 
tarily,  when  she  had  a  purpose  to  serve 
thereby,  and  that,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
she  could  control  it,  but  beyond  that 
point  the  fictitious  passion  gained  the 
ascendency  over  her,  and  she  was  unable 
to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  that  she  herself 
had  raised.  w.  o.  e. 

Whitby,  Ont. 


The  “  Lakeside  ”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  U.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2*^  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow's  descendants  (or  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RlIINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Three  Important  “BEES”:  Berkshire,  and  Bicycle 
Booms.  Are  you  in  it  V  Selections  now  boing  made. 

Wil  swood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J..  or  207  Broad¬ 
way.  N.  Y.  I  am  eommlss'oned  to  sell  from  the 
BEST  herds  GUERNSEY  BULLS  and  HEIFERS. 


CLOSING  OUT 


FOR  GOOD.  All  prime  registered 


Letterblair,  Stelton  and  Barkhurst.  Six  sows  In  pig. 
three  sows  with  litters,  and  over  ;.0  young  pigs.  Very 
cheap.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Save  Money,  Save  Health.  Save  Time,  by 
buying  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  if  you  have  a 
Cough  of  any  kind.  It.  is  very  useful  in  Whooping 
Cough  and  Croup.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's 
Painless  Sanative  —Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 


the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  'action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horne* 
SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.' 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


COOPER 

Will 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex. 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c, 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


DIP 


If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  11.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FRANOKLYN,  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 


Reduces  MILK  &  FLESH  RS  FLIES 

NO  FLUBS,  VERMIN  m  SOKES  am  HORSE 

3F  COW  a»r«  wiik.) 

ISHOO-FLYi 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  37  States  If  your 
dealer  offers  a  substitjjAo,  send  50c.  and  our  agent  in 
your  Slate  will  express  one  quurt.  $1.5upergal.  lgal- 
lon  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Agents  wauled.  «. 
SHOO-FLY  Mi'll.  CO.,  1005  Falriuouut  Avc.,  i'iilliulelphla. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
in  RECORD’S TIGHT-SEAL COVER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  instantly;  in II sizes,  from  1  lb. 
to  60.  We  mail  sample  1  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO..  Ill  Main  St  .Conneaut.  O. 

USED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP. 


Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her  leg 
and  keeps  it  out  of  the  milk 
and  milker’s  face. 

Carried  in  the  pocket. 
30c.  SINGLE;  FOUR,  $1. 
If  dealer  hasn’t  it,  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  manufacturers, 

VICTOR  NOVELTY  WORKS 
974  Warren  Av.,  Chicago. 


Choice  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires,  Chester  Whites 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pigs 
and  prices  will  please  you; 
taking oraers  now  to  be  tilled 
when  pigs  are  e'ght.  weeks, 
mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


MCU /  YOUNG  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

|"  L  1  ■  that  will  please  you. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


—Five  Poland -China 


POLAND-CHINAS 

(three  males  and  two  sows),  very  tine;  $5  each, 
dress  J.  C.  BOGARDUS,  Knox,  N.  V. 


Ad- 


CHESHIRES 


I— Fine  pigs  from  registered 
stock.  Also,  fine  Jersey 
Heifers,  subject  to  registry. 
J.  O.  HOMER,  Transfer.  Mercer  Co..  Pa. 


P  U  C  G  U  ■  D  c  e -  SI’BCIAI,  SALE. 
Vs neonmeo  PiUS.  10 to  12 weeks 

old.  W.  E.  Mandevllle,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,N  Y. 


W.  &  B.  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels,  $1 
One-year  Breeding  liens.  $1;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks  $2.  Eggs,  75o.  per  sitting. 
Stock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

DR.  II.  .J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  Machlas,  N.  Y. 


Rare  BIRDS  FOR  SALE.— Show  Birds.  Breeding 
otock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Represent  years  of 
careful  breeding.  Strains  well  known  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm.  Orangeville, Pa 


OCAin  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK 
OLHU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  It.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SOMETUINO  (NEW! 


CANNED  MEAT  FOri  POULTRY 

This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned,  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  In  elght-poune  cans.  Especially  adapted  for 
chickens  and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  tine  It  can  be  readily  mixed  with  the 
soft  food,  and  fed  s'j  astoglveeach  fowl  an  equal 
share.  Price,  30  cents  per  can;  13  per  dozen. 

ADDRESS 

HOLLIS  I)  RES  •.EH  M  EAT  ANI)  WOOL  CO., 

20  North  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


BEES 

QUEENS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  foi 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J  H  M  COOK, 

283  Washington  8treet,  New  York  City 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS  A 

TRY  THKM  BKFOKK  YOU  PAY  FOR  T 11  KM . 
NOTHING  ON  KARTH  WILL 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cui  Bone.  III.  catlg.  free  if  vou  name 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  !4S.A  EBEE 

To  dairymen  or  others  wno  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  I  ■  «k  *■■  hn 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturer**,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

The  girl  a-flshing  went 
For  a  husband,  so  they  said. 

At  any  rate  she  baited  her  hook 
With  biscuits  like  mother  made. 

—Detroit  Tribune. 

Woman  proposes  and  a  man  gits  up 
and  gits,  this  year. — Western  Plowman. 

A  woman  and  a  hen  are  seldom  able  to 
find  things  where  they  lay  them. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  this  previous 
existence  theory?”  “I  know  it  to  be 
su  pported  by  facts.  For  instance,  I  know 
a  woman  only  27  years  old  who  often 
thoughtlessly  tells  about  things  that 
happened  35  years  ago.” — Indianapolis 
Journal.  ’ 

“  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Newman,”  said  Mr. 
Newman,  sarcastically,  “  that,  in  case  of 
war,  you  will  insist  on  a  man’s  rights 
and  go  to  the  front.”  “  No,  my  dear,” 
said  Mrs.  Newman  sweetly;  “  I  should 
stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  you.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Tenderfoot  (to  Texas  ranchman  after 
engaging  his  services  and  “viewing  the 
landscape  o’er  ”):  “I  accept  your  terms, 
but,  really,  where  am  I  to  sleep  ?  ” 
Ranchman  :  “  Sleep,  man  ?  Anywhere, 
anywhere!  I’ve  250,000  acres  lying  ’round 
here  loose.  I  don’t  care  a  snap  where 
you  sleep.” — Judge. 

A  devout  gentleman  of  Boston  who 
teaches  a  Sunday  school  class  of  boot¬ 
blacks  and  newsboys,  recently  under¬ 
took  to  tell  the  story  of  Jacob’s  ladder. 
After  he  had  graphically  pictured  the 
wanderings  of  the  patriarch,  his  dream 
in  the  Eastern  pasture  and  the  ladder 
on  which  the  angels  were  ascending  and 
descending,  he  paused  and  said  :  “  Now, 
boys,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  story 
that  I  have  not  yet  explained,  you  may 
ask  me  any  question  you  like  and  I  will 
answer  it.”  Thereupon  a  little  chap 
cried  out :  “  Say,  mister,  did  you  say 

dem  angels  hed  wings?”  “Yes,  my 
boy  ;  angels  always  have  wings.”  “Well, 
den,  if  dey  hed  wings,  what  for  did  they 
need  ladders  ?  ” — Philadelphia  Telegram. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLGSA  L,K  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I NGERS0LL.  No.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  In  every  town  In  the  U.  8. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  terms;  Goon 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
16c.  In  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  U-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO- 
SI  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Ritual. 


THE  DOUBLE  FUNNEL 

Lightning  Potato-Bug  Killer 

uses  only  Paris-green  and  one  pound  to 
the  acre  without  plaster  or 
water.  Will  kill  potato  bugs, 
all  sizes,  instantly.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Does  two  rows  at 
once.  Used  for  killing  insects 
on  every  kind  of  plant.  Sent  to 
any  address  for  $1.25.  Address 


D.  B.  SMITH  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  U  S 


N.  Y.  State  Fair. 

Aug.  31 — Sept.  5,  1896. 

#25,000  in  premiums.  New  buildings. 
New  water  plant.  Great  attractions. 
Premium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates, 
and  all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the 
fair  grounds. 


FERTILIZE^] 

ECONOMIZE 

and  add  to  the  fertility  you  already 
have  stored  up  in  the  soil.  That's  a  , 
bank  that  will  honor  every  draft  you 
make  upon  it  if  you  are  only  liberal 
in  your  deposits.  Every  crop  you 
grow  can  be  increased  in  quantity  and 
improved  in  quality  by  a  liberal  use  of  1 
our  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertil- 1 
izers.  They  are  honestly  prepared  1 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  require-  ( 
ments  of  every  variety  of  plant  life.  ( 
Ammoniatingmaterial.acid  phosphates 
and  Potash  always  on  hand  for  those 
who  desire  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers. 
The  Cleveland  Dryer  Co., Cleveland. 0. 


In 


DO  YOU  HAUL 

Hay.  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones, 

Apples  from  the  orchard.  Silage  corn  W 
from  the  field — Oh  I  anything?  ♦ 

T*»S  “HANDY”  FARM  TRUCK/ 


Light  and 
8TRONC. 


w  me 

f  Bel 

#♦# 


Ours 
is  con 
structed 

Entirely  of  Steel. 

That  makes  it  cheap, 

_ Isn’t  that  what  you 

have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  “HANDY”  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 
Sold  by  all  reputable  .Jobbers  and  Imple¬ 
ment  dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  • 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  9 


i 


The  Old  Soluble  Pacific  Guano 

The  farmers’  friend  and  producer  of  large  crops.  Every  farmer 
should  use  it  this  fall  if  he  wishes  a  large  crop.  If  your 


OUTCLASSES  ANYTHING  MADE 


This  tool  will  work  shallow  or  deep,  give  level  or 
ridge  cultivation,  pare  or  plow  the  land;  it  will  do 
any  style  of  work  desired  for  any  variety  of  soli,  on 
fiat  land  or  slde-hllls;  it  has  high  crop  clearance  and 
track  adjustable  from  30  to  52  inches  !  The  tooth 


storekeeper  does  not  keep  it  you  can  write  us  direct.  We 
want  agents — probably  we  can  make  you  one. 


OFFICES: 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

43  Exchange  Place ,  New  York  City. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

15  Years  on 
the  Market. 
Improved 
for  1896. 

PREADS  ar.y  kind  of  manure  in  any 
quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  It  better 

_ _  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 

hours  on  what  the  machine  will  do  In  two 
IffT.ifir  —v-'esuf*-  ~*~  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 

subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largeiit  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 
KLMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bor  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO 

who  oecury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


Boi  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

tween  the  oceans  tor  healthy  nursery  pro* 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


I. 


guidance  is  at  pleasure  either  by  hand  or  foot  with 
pivoted  wheels  or  by  feet  with  independent  center 
(crop  row)  teeth.  The  only  practical  and  really  ad¬ 
justable  spring  pressure  (flat  steel),  anti-frlctlon 
cable  lift,  ball  wheel  bearings  to  reduce  draft,  genu¬ 
ine  easy  spring  seat,  and  perfect  balance,  go  to  make 
up  the  merits  of  this  advanced  implement.  If  you 
want  the  most  substantial  cultivator  (riding  or  walk¬ 
ing)  with  the  widest  range  of  work,  one  that  will  do 
thoroughly  whatever  It  is  put  to  do,  write 

JOHN  MOORE’S  SOM  COMPANY, 

RARITAN,  NEW  JERSEY. 


^  use,  and  make  ww  % 
money  selling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pulland  its 
fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  lessthan string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  in 
a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town  Agency 
now.  Complete  outfit  for  6c.,  Btamps. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Will  last  a  century.  Saves  %  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  tho 
binding.  Ropes  are  strong, 
and  mouse  proof.  Pat  up 
-  ida  with  4, 5, 6, 8, 10  ft.  rope. 

TIE  CO.,  Box  71 
VnadUIn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

WHERE  SHE  CAME  FROM;  WHAT  SHE  DOES. 

A  “ Hustler  ”  and  How  She  Hustles. 

The  pictures  of  Ayrshire  cattle  od  this  page,  show 
specimens  of  the  breed  from  the  herd  of  G.  M.  Winslow, 
the  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  animals  are  said  to  be  excellent 
representatives  of  the  modern  breed.  It  is  said 
that  the  Ayrshires  have  received  less  good  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  breed  of  cattle  now  in 
America.  Somehow  breeders  have  been  very 
modest  in  describing  the  good  qualities  of  their 
cows,  but  in  spite  of  this,  they  have  been  quietly 
at  work  improving  the  breed,  until  now  it  has  a 
special  and  recognized  place  in  American  dairy¬ 
ing.  The  history  of  the  breed  is  thus  given  by 
the  secretary  : 

“  This  breed  of  dairy  cattle  originated  in  the 
County  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  has  been  known 
as  a  distinct  breed  for  over  100  years.  The 
source  from  which  they  originated,  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  the  general  belief  is  that  the  native 
stock  of  the  country  was  built  up  by  selection 
and  the  help  of  some  foreign  breeds,  brought  in 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  dairy  stock  of 
the  country.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  theTeeswater  or  old  style  of  Durham,  were 
the  chief  factors  in  the  establishment  of  this 
breed,  for  they  both  resemble  the  Durham,  and 
the  common  report  of  the  country  indicates 
such  an  origin. 

“  The  County  of  Ayr  is,  in  its  climate  and 
natural  resources,  admirably  calculated  to  orig¬ 
inate  and  foster  a  hardy  and  enduring  race  of 
cattle,  being  of  naturally  strong  and  productive  soil, 
but  swept  by  frequent  coast  storms  of  sufficient 
severity  to  try  the  constitution  of  the  most  hardy 
cattle.  The  natural  combination  of  severe  climate 
and  good  food,  and  the  Scotch  method  of  compelling 
the  cows  to  roam  over  the  heath  in  all  weathers,  was 
calculated  to  develop  such  traits  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  dairy  quality  as  would  fit 
them  for  Canada  and  the  New  England 
States. 

“  They  were  introduced  into  Canada 
by  the  early  Scotch  settlers,  and  have 
ever  been  a  favorite,  breed  in  all  that 
northern  country  ;  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  they  were  introduced  into  New 
England  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  and 
by  a  few  private  individuals  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States. 

“  They  were  found  to  be  a  desirable 
breed  of  cattle  of  wonderful  dairy  qual¬ 
ity  and  unusual  hardiness,  and  in  every 
way  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  dairy¬ 
man,  except  that  they  had  short  teats, 
the  result  of  selection  and  breeding  in 
Scotland  where,  the  milking  being  done 
by  women,  the  preference  was  naturally 
for  small  teats  ;  but  in  America  the 
milking  is  by  men  who  want  a  long, 
large  teat  that  they  can  easily  grasp 
with  the  full  hand.  This  was  a  serious 
objection  to  the  Ayrshire,  and  in  spite  of 
her  great  dairy  ability,  she  became  un¬ 
popular  with  all  but  her  best  friends 
who  believed  that  the  defect  might  be 
remedied.  The  Scotch  have  continued  the  general 
type  of  the  original  breed,  with  blocky,  compact  body 
and  short  teats,  and  the  Canadians  have  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  home  type  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  breeders 
of  the  United  States  have  changed  the  objectionable 
characteristics,  and  produced  a  type  of  this  breed  that 
fits  them  for  the  needs  of  our  dairymen  without 


sacrificing  the  dairy  quality.  There  is  to-day  a  marked 
difference  between  the  Scotch  type  and  the  type  in 
the  United  States.  The  Scotch  and  the  Canadian 
cattle  have  more  white,  larger  horns,  smaller  and 
more  compact  bodies,  a  smaller  and  better  shaped 
udder,  with  shorter  and  smaller  teats,  while  the 
breeds  of  the  United  States  have  sacrificed  the  non- 


HOW  THE  AYRSHIRE  “GIVES  DOWN.”  Fig.  139. 

essentials,  and  built  up  the  strictly  useful.  While 
our  Ayrshires  may,  to  a  Scotch  eye,  lack  in  symmetry, 
they  excel  in  dairy  qualities,  and  are  what  the  dairy¬ 
men  demand,  hardy,  useful,  every-day  cows.” 

The  modern  Ayrshire  is  thus  described  : 

“She  weighs  about  1,000  pounds  in  good  flesh  soon 


A  TYPICAL  AYRSHIRE  COW.  Fig.  140. 

after  calving.  She  is  wedge-shaped,  having  a  small 
head  and  fine  upright  horns,  full  eyes  with  a  pleasant 
expression,  long  slim  neck,  thin  shoulders,  ribs  well 
spread,  forming  a  large  barrel,  straight  back  from 
head  to  root  of  tail,  broad  hips,  heavy  hind  quarters, 
small,  bony  legs,  long,  thin  tail,  large,  square  udder 
running  well  in  front  and  behind,  long  teats^well 


spread,  and  large  milk  veins  with  two  or  more  milk 
holes.  The  usual  color  is  red  and  white  in  distinct 
patches,  varying  more  or  less  red  or  white  in  different 
herds  according  to  the  taste  of  the  breeder  in  selec¬ 
tion.  A  shade  of  brown  or  light  red  of  a  yellowish 
cast  is  sometimes  found,  but  the  more  common  color 
is  dark  red  and  white. 

“In  disposition,  she  is  tame  and  docile,  very 
quick  to  learn  and  of  a  retentive  memory.  She 
is  not  easily  disturbed  ;  no  amount  of  excite¬ 
ment  or  commotion  in  the  stable  at  milking 
time,  disconcerts  her,  and  she  appears  as  ready 
to  yield  her  milk  to  one  person  as  to  another. 
She  is  a  very  comfortable  cow  to  care  for,  as  she 
knows  her  place,  and  will  always  take  it,  is  a 
quiet,  pleasant  cow  to  milk,  and  has  no  notions 
that  must  be  humored.  She  is  hardy  and  healthy, 
having  a  vigorous  constitution  and  great  power 
of  resisting  disease.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
cow  that  is  troubled  with  garget  or  any  other 
trouble  with  the  udder  or  teats. 

“  While  it  is  not  claimed  for  the  Ayrshire  that 
she  cannot  take  tuberculosis,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  appears  less  susceptible  to  it  than  any  other 
of  the  thoroughbreds,  having  been  frequently 
exposed  in  stables  full  of  it,  and  on  testing  the 
whole  stable,  the  Ayrshire  seemed  singled  out 
as  not  having  it.  While  an  occasional  Ayrshire 
may  have  tuberculosis,  as  a  breed,  she  does  not 
appear  susceptible  to  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  strongly  to  resist  the  disease. 

“She  is  always  hungry  and  not  at  all  dainty 
about  her  food.  Everything  tastes  good  to  her 
because  of  her  good  appetite  and  strong  diges¬ 
tion.  She  is  always  busy  about  her  business  of 
making  milk,  and  when  not  eating,  is  chewing  her 
cud.  I  have  often  seen  her  when  on  the  road  con¬ 
tinue  chewing  her  cud  even  when  started  into  a  run. 
Nothing  seems  able  to  divert  her  from  the  one  great 
end  of  her  life,  making  milk  and  getting  the  most  out 
of  what  she  eats.  It  is  claimed,  and  generally 
acknowledged,  that  an  Ayrshire  cow 
will  give  a  larger  return  of  dairy  prod¬ 
uct,  on  an  average,  for  the  food  con¬ 
sumed,  than  any  other  cow.” 

Of  course,  we  understand  that  these 
statements  are  made  with  a  view  of  de¬ 
tailing  the  very  best  qualities  of  the 
breed.  Of  course,  no  one  believes  that 
Ayrshires  cannot  contract  tuberculosis. 
The  statement  is  made  about  Japan 
plums,  that  the  curculio  cannot  harm 
them.  No  one  believes  it  who  has  grown 
them,  yet  they  are,  undoubtedly,  less 
injured  by  the  insect  than  are  the  thin¬ 
ner  skinned  varieties.  So  with  the  Ayr¬ 
shires,  they  are,  as  a  breed,  hardy  and 
vigorous,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  resist 
disease  where  weaker  animals  would 
succumb  to  it.  Their  quiet  disposition 
and  ability  to  eat  large  quantities  of 
coarse  fodder,  will  make  them  valuable 
as  barn  feeders,  while  their  energy  and 
strength  adapt  them  for  thin  and  hilly 
pastures  in  rough  countries. 

As  a  dairy  cow,  the  Ayrshire  ranks 
high.  Her  milk  may  not  be  so  rich  as 
that  of  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  but  there 
is  a  large  mess  of  it,  and  when  the  cost 
of  producing  a  pound  of  milk  or  butter 
is  fairly  figured  out,  the  Ayrshire  will  generally  be 
found  among  the  winners.  If  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  breed  them,  had  half  as  much  confidence  in 
their  abilities  as  they  have  reason  to  have,  the  Ayr¬ 
shires  would  long  since  have  been  up  among  the 
leaders  in^the  race  for  popularity,  for  that  is  certainly 
where. they*  belong. 
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A  CURIOUS  MILK  PROBLEM. 

I  have  a  herd  of  30  Jersey  cows;  in  a  test  on  grass  this  spring, 
they  averaged  4  1-5  per  cent  butter  fat.  The  buyer  of  my  milk  has 
been  more  than  pleased  with  it  all  winter,  and  it  has  given  the 
best  of  satisfaction  all  around.  Just  after  I  first  turned  the  cows 
out  to  grass  on  May  2,  the  buyer  complained  of  a  disagreeable 
taste,  and  his  customers  refused  the  milk.  The  first  complaint 
came  in  May  24,  and  the  milk  is  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  at  the 
first.  I  fed  ensilage  all  winter,  and  cotton-seed  and  linseed  meal 
alternately,  with  bran.  When  I  first  turned  them  out,  I  continued 
to  feed  a  little  ensilage  nights,  and  fed  some  grain — wheat,  bran 
and  linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal — night  and  morning.  On  the  first 
complaint,  I  discontinued  the  ensilage,  with  no  improvement  ;  I 
have  now  discontinued  the  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  feed 
only  a  little  wheat  bran  night  and  morning.  I  have  examined 
the  pastures,  and  can  find  no  weeds  in  them ;  the  pastures  are  all 
fresh,  being  laid  down  in  grass  two  years  ago,  mowed  last  year, 
and  brought  again  into  pasture  this  year.  An  examination  of  the 
milk  from  the  individual  cows,  showed  that  four  young  heifers, 
some  quite  fresh  in  milk — two  weeks— the  others  from  one  to 
three  months,  gave  the  worst  tasting  milk,  not  bitter,  but  like 
strong  soapsuds,  and  quite  nauseous.  Four  others  gave  milk 
that  had  the  same  taste,  but  not  so  bad.  All  the  tainted  milk 
came  from  young  heifers;  the  milk  from  the  old  cows  is  quite 
sweet  and  good.  No  one  that  I  can  hear  of,  has  had  a  similar 
experience.  Of  course,  I  am  separating  the  sweet  milk  from  the 
tainted,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  this:  What  has  so 
suddenly  made  these  heifers  give  such  nauseous  milk,  when  the 
milk  was  sweet  and  good  all  winter  up  to  May  20-24?  A  neighbor 
suggests  that  the  rank  pastures  and  the  addition  of  grain  are 
the  causes;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  that  could  turn  the 
heifers’  milk  into  such  nauseous  stuff  so  suddenly.  Can  you 
suggest  anything  as  to  the  cause  and  the  remedy  ?  t.  .j.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Dr.  Babcock  Gives  an  Opinion. 

A  number  of  complaints  similar  to  the  above,  have 
reached  me  this  spring.  The  trouble  in  every  case 
has  been  coincident  with  a  change  from  dry  to  succu¬ 
lent  feed.  In  two  cases,  it  occurred  when  cows  were 
turned  into  green  rye,  in  another  when  rank  clover 
was  fed.  It  is  suggested  that  overeating,  induced  by 
a  sudden  change  to  a  ration  which  the  cows  relish, 
may  derange,  the  digestion,  or  make  the  animals  fever¬ 
ish  and  cause  them  to  give  tainted  milk.  If  this  is 
true,  the  difficulty  would,  probably,  be  avoided  by  a 
gradual  change  from  dry  feed  to  pasture,  allowing 
the  cows  to  run  out  but  a  short  time  for  the  first  few 
days,  and  feeding  them  some  hay  until  they  become 
accustomed  to  the  green  feed. 

An  Aerator  Would  Help  It. 

T.  J.  S.  says  that  he  fed  ensilage  and  certain  grains 
all  winter,  and  his  milk  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction. 
He  turned  his  cows  out  to  grass  continuing  the  ensi¬ 
lage  and  grain,  and  his  milk  had  a  bad  flavor.  With¬ 
out  more  data,  I  do  not  see  what  other  conclusion  can 
be  reached  than  that  the  grass  tainted  the  milk.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  fresh  pasture  usually 
taints  the  milk,  and  this  taint  will  often  show  at  the 
first  milking  after  the  cows  are  turned  on  the  grass  ; 
if  the  grass  is  rank  or  there  are  weeds,  the  milk  is 
often  tainted  for  some  time.  Milk  will  sometimes  be 
tainted  a  few  days  after  a  heavy  shower,  when  grass 
and  weeds  are  growing  rapidly,  and  also  during  a 
drought  when  weeds  are  more  vigorous  than  the 
grass.  In  fact,  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  uni¬ 
formly  good  quality  of  milk  when  cows  were  past¬ 
ured,  and  as  our  trade  demanded  milk  free  from  taint 
at  all  times,  we  stepped  pasturing  our  cows,  and  for 
the  past  three  years,  have  fed  them  ensilage  at  least 
11  months  in  the  year,  and  soiling  crops  when  the 
ensilage  ran  short. 

In  regard  to  a  remedy,  the  first  thing  I  would  do 
would  be  to  get  an  aerator  and  pump  air  through  the 
milk  with  it  until  the  milk  had  no  odor.  Unless  the 
milk  is  extremely  bad,  this  aerator  will  take  out  all 
disagreeable  odor  and  flavor,  and  all  milk  ought  to 
be  treated  w  ith  it,  no  matter  what  the  feed.  Sudden 
changes  of  feed,  even  when  the  new  feed  is  better 
than  the  old,  will  often  taint  the  milk,  and  we  are 
very  careful  to  avoid  them.  When  we  pastured  our 
cows,  we  turned  the  dry  cows  and  heifers  on  the 
fields  first,  and  after  the  grass  and  weeds  were  eaten 
down  pretty  well,  we  turned  in  the  cows  giving  milk. 
We  were  careful  to  give  the  cows  a  full  meal  of  dry 
feed  before  they  were  turned  on  the  pasture,  and 
then  allowed  them  to  remain  on  the  grass  only  a 
short  time,  say,  an  hour.  The  cows  were  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  barn,  and  at  night,  given  the  usual 
ration  of  dry  feed,  making  the  grass  only  an  extra 
lunch.  The  next  day  we  allowed  the  cows  to  stay  a 
little  longer  on  the  grass,  and  each  day  still  longer, 
keeping  up  the  dry  feeding  for  several  days,  and  then 
reducing  it  very  slowly.  With  this  method,  we 
avoided  most  of  the  trouble  with  tainted  milk  ;  but 
sometimes,  we  would  have  a  bad  lot  in  spite  of  all 
precautions. 

Why  the  heifers  gave  tainted  milk  and  the  old  cows 
sweet  milk,  I  can  only  hazard  a  guess,  without  know- 
ing  more  about  the  case.  In  our  work,  we  sometimes 
find  a  single  cow’s  milk  tainted,  while  that  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  herd  will  be  sweet.  Sometimes,  the 
milk  from  four  or  five  cows  will  be  tainted  slightly. 
This  may  be  due  to  overloaded  stomachs,  chill  from  a 
draught,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  causes.  T.  J. 

S.’s  heifers  may  have  been  more  greedy  than  the  old 


cows,  and  overloaded  their  stomachs.  There  may 
have  been  weeds  in  the  pasture,  and  the  heifers  being 
less  particular  than  the  old  cows,  have  eaten  the 
weeds.  I  would  watch  and  find  out.  h.  m.  cottrell. 

May  Be  Due  to  Bacteria. 

It  is  not  possible,  with  absolute  certainty,  at  this 
distance,  to  say  what  is  the  trouble  with  the  milk.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  some  bacterial  infec¬ 
tion  is  at  work.  Why  it  should  pick  out  the  heifers 
and  not  the  old  cows,  is  not  clear.  We  have  not  had 
this  particular  trouble  in  connection  with  any  of  our 
station  work  ;  yet,  in  looking  up  the  experience  of 
others  as  given  in  available  literature,  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  A  case  of  soapy  milk,  which  failed  to  sour  and 
had  a  soapy  taste,  was  traced  by  H.  Weigmann  and 
E.  Zirn  to  the  straw  used  for  bedding.  The  straw  was 
moist  and  discolored.  All  five  forms  of  bacteria  found 
in  the  milk  were  found  on  the  straw.  The  bacteria 
got  on  to  the  udder,  and  from  there  into  the  milk. 
The  trouble  disappeared  when  the  straw  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  Another  case  in  which  the  milk  would  not 
sour,  and  had  a  soapy  taste,  was  traced  to  the  hay 
on  which  the  same  bacteria  were  found  as  on  the 
straw.  Pasturage  on  certain  pieces  of  land  also  gave 
rise  to  this  trouble  ;  the  remedy  was  found  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  pasture.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  kind 
of  food  may  indirectly  have  an  effect  on  the  bacterio¬ 
logical  composition  of  milk,  and  recommend  that  cows 
be  milked  before  feeding  or  bedding.” 

There  are  several  alkaline  and  semi-soapy  fermenta¬ 
tions  ;  some  cause  a  bitter  taste,  and  some  curdle  the 
milk  and  then  dissolve  it  into  a  more  or  less  slimy 
solution  forming  peptones.  The  sources  of  these  bac¬ 
teria  are  seldom  clear.  They  come  without  excep¬ 
tion,  in  the  case  of  the  healthy  cow,  from  the  exterior, 
and  can  usually  be  prevented  by  sufficient  care  and 
cleanliness,  once  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  ferreted 
out.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the  present  case, 


STAND  FOR  STRAWBERRY  PICKERS.  Fig.  141. 


the  coincidence  of  pasture  feeding  and  soapy  milk, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  statements  of  Weigmann 
and  Zirn  of  similar  coincidences,  are  suggestive.  I 
would  recommend  changing  pasture,  and  thorough 
cleansing  and  scalding  of  milk  vessels  as  being,  per¬ 
haps,  as  liable  to  bring  about  a  change  as  anything. 

Vermont  Ex.  Station.  Joseph  l.  hills. 


STRAWBERRY  NOTES.  IRRIGATION;  PICK¬ 
ER’S  STAND. 

The  strawberry  season  began  here  the  earliest  ever 
known — about  May  18,  and  at  this  writing  (June  8),  it 
is  almost  over.  The  fore  part  of  May  was  quite  dry, 
and  fearing  a  repetition  of  last  year’s  drought,  I  made 
arrangements  to  irrigate,  purchasing  a  centrifugal 
pump  and  400  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.  But  I  did  not  begin 
soon  enough,  and  just  after  the  first  and  only  irriga¬ 
tion,  it  began  to  rain  and  the  weather  and  moisture 
since  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  I  do 
not  regret  the  purchase,  as  I  believe  that  I  shall  now 
have  command  of  the  conditions  for  a  perfect  straw¬ 
berry  plantation. 

In  April,  1895,  1  set  about  three  acres,  one  of  which 
had  been  in  potatoes  the  previous  year ;  the  other 
two  were  an  old  Blue  grass  sod,  that  had  been  in 
pasture  for  more  than  25  years.  Of  course,  I  had 
White  grubs  by  the  thousands ;  but  they  were  fully 
as  bad  in  the  potato  land  as  in  the  pasture  sod.  The 
consequence  of  these  and  the  severe  drought,  was 
that  there  was  a  very  poor  stand,  and  the  plants  went 
into  winter  quarters  in  a  discouraged  and  truly  dis¬ 
consolate  state,  or  I  was  at  least.  But  this  spring, 
not  a  sign  of  White  grub  is  seen,  and  every  tiny  run¬ 
ner  of  last  fall  is  now  a  vigorous  plant.  I  shall  mow 
and  rake  off  this  year,  and  not  burn  as  I  did  last  year. 
The  rakings  will  be  saved  for  mulch.  Then,  as  soon 
as  the  mowing  and  raking  are  done,  I  shall  go  through 
the  rows  with  the  Cutaway  cultivator,  which  tears  up 
the  ground  and  destroys  weeds  better  than  anything 
else  I  have  tried. 


I  am  fruiting,  this  year,  15  varieties,  but  shall  plant 
next  year  about  the  following  :  Bubach,  Haverland, 
Muskingum,  Lovett,  Brandywine,  Marshall,  Timbrell, 
Greenville,  and  a  few  Enhance  for  the  sake  of  its 
pollen.  I  may  also  keep  to  Parker  Earle,  now  that  I 
can  have  water  at  will. 

When  I  sat  down  to  write  it  was  to  describe  a  pick¬ 
ers  crate  or  carrier  that  we  made  and  have  used  this 
year.  The  pickers  all  rush  for  them,  and  feel  hurt  to 
have  to  take  the  box  with  the  hoop  handle.  I  send  a 
sketch  of  it — see  Fig.  141.  It  is  easy  to  make  and  can 
be  made  of  small,  light  pieces  of  lumber.  The  ends 
are  11  inches  long  on  top  and  10  inches  on  the  bottom, 
of  one-half-inch  lumber,  2)4  inches  wide.  Nail  four 
strips  of  thin  stuff  (I  use  plastering  lath  with  the 
rough  planed  off)  17 %  inches  long,  for  the  bottom, 
and  two  strips  for  the  sides.  Then  use  two  pieces  16 
inches  long  at  each  end,  letting  them  extend  below 
the  box  about  3)4  inches  for  legs,  and  join  them 
together  at  the  top  where  they  are  nailed  to  a  handle; 
a  piece  of  broom  handle  17 )4  inches  long,  will  do 
very  well.  This  holds  six  baskets,  but  we  have  one 
that  holds  nine — that  is  16 )4  inches  inside  each  way. 

Mechanicsburg,  Ohio.  s.  s.  s. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Ensilage  and  Cows’  Teeth. — I  have  three  cows  to 
which  I  have  fed  ensilage  eight  years  in  succession, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  ensilage  has  hurt  their 
teeth  about  as  much  as  corn  hurts  hens’  teeth.  These 
cows  are  from  11  to  15  years  old,  and  one  of  them,  a 
Jersey- Holstein  cross,  has  given,  when  fresh  last 
January,  over  60  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Their  teeth 
are  much  better  than  cows’  teeth  usually  are  at  that 
age.  It  is  high  time  that  these  hollow-horn,  soak- 
tail,  black- tooth  ideas  about  ensilage,  were  cast  aside, 
and  that  every  intelligent  farmer  who  can  raise  a 
good  crop  of  corn,  and  wishes  to  keep  10  or  more  cat¬ 
tle  or  their  equivalent  of  sheep,  had  a  silo.  Fifty 
dollars’  worth  of  material,  and  a  few  days’  time,  will 
provide  one  as  good  as  the  best.  Beware  of  the  costly 
ones  ;  they  do  not  usually  give  as  good  satisfaction 
as  the  cheap  ones.  j.  o.  w. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Crimson  Clover  a  Success.— Last  year,  I  sowed  70 
acres,  and  received  from  it  all  that  I  expected.  My 
object  was  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  I  realized  it. 

It  went  into  the  winter  a  good  stand,  and  gave  valu¬ 
able  protection  to  the  soil  when  it  needed  it.  The 
spring  killed  the  most  of  it,  but  there  was  no  loss,  for 
the  soil  has  received  the  benefit  I  had  aimed  for.  For 
the  fruit  grower,  it  would  be  almost  a  misfortune  to 
have  it  come  out  alive  in  the  spring,  for  many  would 
be  tempted  to  leave  it  too  long  in  its  new  growth.  It 
should  be  plowed  down  early  in  the  spring,  other¬ 
wise,  if  allowed  to  grow,  it  will  rapidly  pump  up  the 
moisture  that  should  be  conserved  for  trees  and 
plants  through  frequent  surface  cultivation.  This 
discussion  and  presentation  of  experience  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  be  worth  untold  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  They  must  carefully  study 
the  subject  and  the  plant,  and  know  just  what  they 
wish  to  accomplish  with  it.  Its  chief  value  in  the 
northern  States,  thus  far,  is  clearly  proved  to  be  for 
a  catch  crop,  to  benefit  the  soil  during  a  few  months’ 
growth,  from  July  to  January,  with  its  added  value 
of  winter  covering  and  protection  to  the  soil.  I  shall 
sow  75  acres  with  Crimson  clover  the  coming  season. 

GEO.  T.  POWELL. 

Spraying  for  the  Cur  culio.— Fruit  plants  bloomed 
here  in  about  their  usual  season  ;  yet  strawber¬ 
ries  and  other  fruits  have  ripened,  or  will  ripen,  two 
weeks  earlier  than  is  usual.  The  season  has  not  been 
particularly  hot,  but  we  had  two  or  three  days  of 
strong,  warm  wind  from  the  south,  amounting  to 
almost  a  gale  at  times.  Is  it  possible  that  a  wind  of 
this  kind  can  so  enormously  hasten  the  ripening  or 
maturing  of  fruit?  I  am  reminded  that  during  the 
first  of  these  gales,  I  was  spraying  part  of  my  orchard 
with  Bordeaux  and  London-purple.  A  Russian  apri¬ 
cot  (the  first  of  the  bloomers),  was  in  full  bloom,  and 
was  thoroughly  sprayed  with  the  other  trees,  which 
consisted  of  apple,  peach,  cherry,  pear,  plum,  etc. 
The  spray  was,  of  course,  thrown  entirely  from  one 
side,  and  was  driven  with  great  force  through  the 
trees.  This  apricot  tree  now  is  holding  a  large  crop 
of  perfect,  unstung  fruit,  on  the  south  side,  with 
half  a  crop  on  the  north  side.  Another  apricot  tree 
not  far  distant,  that  was  equally  full  of  bloom,  but 
not  sprayed  until  a  week  later,  when  the  petals  had 
fallen,  can  look  down  and  see  nearly  all  its  fruit  on 
the  ground,  with  the  undercut  of  the  curculio  on 
every  specimen.  As  I  put  a  pound  of  purple  in  every 
100  to  120  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux,  I  think  that  I  have 
proved,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  to 
the  bloom  from  spraying  with  the  ordinary  amount 
of  arsenic,  when  plenty  of  lime  is  added.  As  to 
the  question  so  often  asked  by  bee  men,  “  Does  it  do 
any  good  to  spray  when  the  bloom  is  on  ?  ”  I  have  not 
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yet  an  answer.  But  if  the  straws  continue  to  blow 
in  the  same  direction,  next  year,  I  shall  try  to  profit 
by  it.  B.  BUCKMAN. 

Sangamon  County,  111. 

A  Safe  Tether. — Fig.  142  shows  a  tetber  which  I 
have  been  usiDg,  and  found  safe  for  any  of  the  farm 
animals.  The  old  way  of  driving  a  stake  into  the 
ground,  and  tying  a  rope,  is  very  dangerous  ;  many  a 
horse  has  had  a  foot  made  sore  from  burning  with 
the  rope,  besides  very  often  being  thrown.  I  have 
seen  a  horse  lie  down,  roll,  get  up  and  have  a  good 
play  while  hitched  to  the  tether.  I  kept  a  horse 
hitched  out  all  last  summer,  with  one,  because  it 
could  not  be  caught  when  turned  loose.  It  will  be 
found  very  convenient  when  only  one  cow  is  kept. 

It  is  made  as  follows  :  “  A  is  the  pole,  13  feet  long 
by  1}4  inch  thick  and  five  inches  wide  where  the  pin 
passes  through,  which  should  be  at  one-fourth  the 
length  of  the  stick  from  the  end.  The  long  end  may  be 
tapered  down  to  two  inches.  As  there  is  no  strain  on 
the  pole  sidewise,  it  need  not  be  very  strong.  B  is  a 
block  of  hard  wood,  16  inches  long,  four  inches 
square,  with  a  slot  cut  in  for  the  pole  to  play  in. 
The  bottom  end  has  a  hole  bored  five  inches  deep  so 
that  it  will  turn  freely  on  the  end  of  the  iron  bar 
which  is  driven  into  the  ground.  Should  the  animal 
be  headstrong,  and  the  ground  soft,  the  bar  might  be 
pulled  over.  If  a  piece  of  tubing  be  driven  into  the 
ground  a  few  inches,  and  the  bar  set  inside,  it  will 
not  be  tipped  out.  A  short  rope  is  on  the  end  of  the 
pole  for  convenience  to  hitch  to.  D  is  an  iron  bar,  E 
a  short  piece  of  tubing,  F  a  pail  or  kettle  with  weight 
sufficient  to  balance,  which  is  easily  set 
off  when  moving.  I  use  an  ordinary 
iron  bar  which  is  found  on  most  farms, 
and  may  be  stuck  by  hand.  Only  in  a 
very  few  instances,  when  the  ground 
was  soft,  have  I  found  it  necessary  to 
use  the  tubing,  E.  l.  d.  gale. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

A  Pretty  Shrub.— Gordon’s  syringa 
(Philadelphus  Gordonianus)  is  a  very  vig¬ 
orous  growing  species,  attaining  a  height 
of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  and  from  all  the 
strong,  erect  shoots,  slender  side  shoots 
are  produced  which  give  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  shrub  of  drooping  habit. 

The  leaves  are  opposite,  ovate,  and  of  a 
bright  green  color,  and  the  flowers 
which  are  produced  in  dense  clusters 
during  the  month  of  July,  are  large, 
pure  white  and  slightly  fragrant.  As 
the  flowers  are  produced  a  month  later 
than  those  of  the  other  syringas,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our 
list  of  ornamental  flowering  shrubs.  To 
enable  it  to  develop  properly,  it  should 
be  given  a  very  deep,  well-enriched  soil,  and  while 
the  plants  are  small,  grass  or  weeds  should  not  be 
permitted  to  grow  up  around  them.  Large  and  well 
established  specimens  should  be  given  a  top-dressing 
of  well-decayed  manure  every  two  or  three  years. 
This  should  be  applied  late  in  the  fall.  As  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  syringa  is  to  make  strong  and  rambling 
shoots,  pruning  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  natural  grace  and  beauty.  As  it  flowers  on 
the  wood  of  the  preceding  year’s  growth,  it  should 
not  be  pruned  in  winter  or  spring  ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  blooming,  the  old  wood  should  be  shortened 
back  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  new  for 
another  season's  bloom.  It  will  be  well  to  thin  out 
the  old  wood  occasionally,  and  to  remove  all  root 
sprouts  as  soon  as  they  appear  out  of  place.  Propa¬ 
gation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  and,  occasionally,  by 
careful  divisions  of  the  older  plants,  c.  e.  parnell. 


the  spindle  or  springing  it,  roughening  the  bearing 
and,  perhaps,  making  a  “cold  weld”  between  the 
shaft  and  bearing,  so  that  it  will  require  several 
thousand  pounds  pressure  to  force  it  out.  I  saw  a 
bearing  so  “stuck”  to  the  spindle  of  a  Danish- Weston, 
that  blows  with  a  heavy  hammer  would  not  start  it, 
and  when  put  in  a  testing  machine,  it  required  over 
4,500  pounds  pressure  to  force  it  off.  In  this  case,  the 
bearing  which  was  rigidly  set  into  a  cast-iron  frame, 
was  turned  around  in  its  place  so  as  to  grind  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  iron  into  a  black  powder.  No 
harm  is  done  so  long  as  a  bearing  does  not  get  exces¬ 
sively  hot,  so  hot  that  one  cannot  bear  the  hand  on  it. 
When  there  is  liability  to  heat,  bearings  must  be  kept 
dry,  and  any  water  in  them  aggravates  the  tendency. 

Sometimes  a  beginner  is  troubled  by  milk  leaking 
down  into  the  frame  of  the  machine.  This  is  caused, 
either  by  the  bowl  being  adjusted  too  high,  or  too 
low,  so  that  the  milk  does  not  fall  into  the  receiving 
cover,  or  else  the  rubber  ring  is  worn  or  frayed,  or 
the  cover  is  not  screwed  down  enough  to  make  a  tight 
joint.  The  proper  adjustment  of  the  height  of  the 
bowl  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  A  new  bowl  cover  ring 
will  be  tighter  at  first  if  well  soaked  in  warm  water 
before  using  the  first  time. 

Sometimes,  there  is  trouble  in  getting  a  uniform, 
even  flow  of  cream.  There  are  mach  ines  in  which 
there  are  radical  defects  of  construction,  making 
them  liable  to  clog  with  cream  so  as  to  stop  the  flow 
entirely,  or  else  to  make  it  excessively  thick  at  times, 
and  very  thin  at  others.  The  better  known  makes  of 
machines  will  not  do  this,  however.  If  the  cream  is 


equal,  the  richer  the  cream  taken,  the  greater  the 
liability  to  imperfect  skimming. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  if  it  be  true  (and  I  certain¬ 
ly  believe  it),  that  every  machine  has  its  individuality 
in  skimming — that  is  to  say,  that  of  two  bowls  made 
from  the  same  specifications  and  drawings,  made  so 
nearly  alike  that  it  would  be  hard  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  one  will  prove  much  the  better 
skimmer  or,  perhaps,  require  less  power  than  the 
other  to  keep  it  up  to  speed.  If  so,  this  is  a  queer 
fact.  Consequently,  if  I  were  to  buy  another 
machine  for  my  own  use,  I  would  be  particular,  not 
only  to  get  the  best  style,  but  also  a  bowl  of  good 
individual  qualities. 

In  cleaning  a  separator,  it  is  best  to  wash,  at  first 
in  merely  warm  water,  not  hotter  than  the  hands  can 
bear,  because  boiling  water  coagulates  and  cooks  the 
slime  fast  to  the  surface  of  the  bowl,  making  it  very 
much  harder  to  remove.  Whirl  the  parts  quickly  in 
warm  water,  using  a  stiff  brush  in  the  corners  where 
required,  and  then  steam  thoroughly  or  plunge  into 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes;  then  wipe  lightly 
the  thin  tin  parts,  and  place  in  a  dry,  warm  place, 
where  the  heavier  fixtures  will  dry  themselves 
thoroughly  by  the  heat  remaining  in  them  from  the 
steam  or  hot  water.  Cleaning  will  be  facilitated  if, 
instead  of  using  skim-milk  to  flush  the  separator 
when  the  run  is  completed,  there  be  used  a  quantity 
of  pretty  warm  water,  say  three  or  four  times  the 
capacity  of  the  bowl.  Warm  water  flushes  the  bowl 
far  more  completely  than  does  skim-milk,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  “  bowl-slop.” 

These  are  a  few  of  the  most  important 
points  to  be  observed  in  the  use  and 
care  of  cream  separators.  While  they 
are  the  simplest  of  machines,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  to  become  masters  of  them 
at  all  times,  will  require  a  good  deal  cf 
experience  and  common  sense. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENKN,  JR. 

Hillside  Farm. 
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USE  AND  CARE  OF  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

SOME  CAUSES  FOB  POOR  WORK. 

Part  II. 

In  the  way  of  saving  of  fuel,  and  wear  and  tear  on 
the  machine,  it  is  important  that  a  separator  run  as 
easily  as  possible,  and  this  is  especially  needful  if  the 
machine  is  to  be  run  by  hand.  To  secure  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bowl  run  smoothly,  that  all  bear¬ 
ings  be  accurately  fitted,  yet  not  absolutely  tight,  and 
that  all  bearing  surfaces  be  free  from  dead  oil,  gum, 
and  grit,  and  kept  supplied  with  a  light,  free-running 
grade  of  oil.  Loose  bearings  can  generally  be  found 
by  the  noise  made  when  running.  If  the  machine 
runs  unduly  heavy,  but  still  smoothly,  flush  all  bear¬ 
ings  and  pinions  with  kerosene  to  cut  out  gum.  If 
some  shaft  is  dry  of  oil,  or  tight,  or  out  of  line,  the 
place  may  generally  be  found  by  feeling  for  warm 
bearings  with  the  fingers.  Sometimes,  an  oil  groove 
may  get  stopped  up  with  gum  or  burnt  oil,  so  that  the 
oil  does  not  reach  the  shaft,  causing  the  machine  to 
run  hot,  even  if  it  is  apparently  well  lubricated.  Grit 
of  any  kind  in  the  oil  may  heat  a  tight  bearing, 
stopping  a  large  separator  almost  instantly,  burning 


HOW  TO  TETHER  AN  ANIMAL  IN  SAFETY.  Fig.  142. 

too  thick,  either  the  adjustment  of  the  regulating 
device  is  wrong,  or  the  speed  is  too  high,  or  the  milk 
is  too  warm,  or  the  machine  has  been  run  too  long 
without  any  milk  running  through  it,  thus  packing 
the  cream  so  hard  as  partially  to  clog  the  cream 
opening. 

A  most  important  point  is  the 
skimming.  Any  separator  that  is 
milk  in  good  condition,  that  is  not 
partially  skimmed  already,  should 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  fat,  although  the 
usual  factory  practice  will  not  average  as  good  work 
as  this.  When  skimming  milk  warm  from  the  cow, 
it  is  not  impossible  to  skim  down  to  three-hundredths 
or  five-hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  However,  the 
ordinary  Babcock  test  bottle  is  of  no  use  in  estimat¬ 
ing  amounts  below  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  But 
with  the  double-necked  O.  &  W.  bottle,  we  can  read 
fairly  accurate  to  two-hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  work  of  the  machine  should  be  kept  track  of  by 
occasional  tests  with  the  Babcock.  If  the  skimming 
be  poor,  either  the  milk  is  too  cold,  or  the  speed  is 
too  slow,  or  the  capacity  has  been  unduly  increased, 
or  the  milk  is  out  of  condition,  or  the  machine  itself 
is  at  fault,  out  of  order  or  of  a  poor  style  or  of  indi¬ 
vidual  demerit.  Most  machines  separate  best  at  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  80  degrees,  while  above 
100  degrees  has,  probably,  a  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  butter.  Of  course,  no  machine  can  be  expected 
to  do  good  work  at  a  speed  slower  than  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  makers,  and  a  speed  somewhat  higher 
than  this  may  be  necessary  for  complete  work. 
Regard  must,  of  course,  be  had  for  the  “  safety 
limit”  of  bursting. 

The  capacity  of  a  machine  will  vary  widely  with 
temperature,  age,  and  condition  of  milk,  and  in  those 
machines  where  the  rate  of  inflow  is  not  permanently 
fixed,  the  operator  must  use  his  own  judgment, 
checking  his  results  by  the  Babcock  test,  and  remem¬ 
bering  that  it  is  generally  bad  economy  to  crowd  a 
separator.  Any  good  separator  ought  to  take  a  very 
thick  cream,  say  up  to  50  per  cent  fat,  and  still  do 

practically  perfect  work  ;  but  other  things  being 


GRASS  IN  LESS 
A  YEAR! 

I  send  you  a  17  ounce  package  of  Timo¬ 
thy  cut  June  1,  1896,  the  product  of  one 
square  foot.  This  grass  was  sown  last 
September.  July  15,  1895,  after  securing 
four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  I  took  up 
10  acres  of  my  grass  field,  working  the 
land  every  few  days  with  the  right  lap 
Cutaway  and  two  other  tools  made  by  the 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  The  total  outfit 
cost  me  less  than  $50.  The  seeding  was 
finished  September  1,  45  days  after 
the  work  commenced.  The  field  was  so 
thoroughly  cultivated  in  that  time,  that  the  old  scd 
was  entirely  annihilated.  Previous  experiments  had 
led  me  to  believe  that  grass  seed  should  be  rolled, 
not  harrowed,  in.  Four  acres  were  thus  seeded;  later, 
six  acres  were  harrowed  and  rolled  in.  The  harrow¬ 
ing  was  done  with  a  flue-tooth,  special,  smoothing 
harrow,  by  going  over  it  in  half  lap,  in  four  different 
directions,  thus  thoroughly  mixing  the  seed  with  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  1%  inch. 

In  addition  to  this  thorough  cultivation,  to  secure 
more  positive  action,  I  used  660  pounds  of  bone  and 
potash  to  each  acre  when  seeding,  and  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  four  acres  were  not  so  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated  and  the  seed  worked  in,  each  division  had  the 
same  treatment,  and  they  were  of  similar  condition  of 
soil.  The  seed  on  the  four  acres,  with  the  first  shower, 
washed  out  of  place  and  came  up  in  bunches  ;  that 
together  with  the  lesser  cultivation,  spoiled  the  stand, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  re-seeded.  The  six-acre  field 
made  a  perfect  stand. 

If  you  will  examine  the  package  of  grass  sent,  you 
will  find  much  of  it  over  two  feet  high,  and  as  fine 
as  silk.  I  think  that  it  fairly  represents  the  field,  and 
if  so, there  are  now  standing  on  the  six  acres,  something 
over  23  tons  per  acre  of  grass  grown  from  seed  sown 
in  September,  1895.  This  settles  the  question  fully  as 
to  sowing  grass  with  grain  or  other  crop.  No  time 
is  saved,  both  crops  are  injured,  the  grass  will  not 
only  be  coarse,  but  will  never  produce  more  than  two- 
thirds  as  much  thus  sown.  This  is  a  bad  year  for 
grass,  yet  I  ought  to  get  over  four  tons  per  acre  from 
this  six-acre  field.  If  you  cannot  come,  send  your 
friends  to  see  it. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — with  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  a  grass  crop  can  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely  on  wet  or  dry  land.  My  field  is  one  of  the 
worst ;  it  had  a  very  tough,  hard  sod  of  six  and  seven 
years’  growth.  Some  of  it  was  very  wet ;  in  fact,  much 
of  it  was  afloat  all  winter,  yet  with  perfect  cultivation 
and  grade,  not  a  yard  winterkilled.  With  the  com¬ 
mon  plow  and  harrow,  it  would  have  taken  years  to 
subdue  that  field  ;  yet  with  these  improved  machines, 

every  green  thing  was  killed,  the  new  seed  sown  and 
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the  grass  up  in  45  days.  A  word  on  Crimson  clover. 
I  used  last  year  300  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed 
in  20  or  more  fields  of  my  own  and  others.  The  tests 
were  full  and  complete,  covering  nearly  every  con¬ 
dition  here.  The  result  was  a  total  failure.  Crimson 
clover  is  worthless  in  this  section. 

Connecticut.  george  m.  clark. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  grass  reached  us  safely,  and  is  just  as 
described  by  Mr.  Clark.  The  best  of  it  is  fully  three 
feet  long,  and  is  all  of  excellent  quality. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  FOR  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

Part  V. 

To  Run  a  Line  of  Levels  and  Do  the  Figuring. 

We  will  presume  that  you  have  the  line  staked  out 
as  previously  directed,  and  that  the  line  is  clear,  with¬ 
out  any  brush  in  the  way  to  interfere  with  the  work. 
You  will  need  a  little  blank  book,  and  a  pencil  to 
keep  the  notes.  The  book  should  have  the  left-hand 
page  ruled  into  six  columns  for  the  figures,  and  the 
right-hand  page  is  to  note  down  any  explanatory 
remarks  that  you  wish  to  make.  The  first  column  on 
the  left-hand  page,  is  for  the  numbers  of  the  stakes, 
and  the  second  column  is  to  contain  the  record  of  the 
rod  readings  or  observations,  as  they  are  frequently 
called.  Mark  the  top  of  the  first  column  “  Sta,”  and 
the  second  “Rod  Rdg.”  The  use  of  the  other  columns 
will  be  explained  as  we  come  to  them  in  the  example 
to  be  worked  out. 

Everything  being  ready,  set  up  the  leveling  instru¬ 
ment  in  or  near  the  line  as  far  away  from  the  start¬ 
ing  point  as  you  can  clearly  see  the  target  on  the  rod, 
to  have  it  placed  at  the  exact  level.  While  you  are 
getting  the  instrument  ready,  the  rodman  holds  up 
his  rod  on  the  hub  at  the  starting  point,  and  when 
ready  you  get  the  rod  reading  at  that  point  as  prev¬ 
iously  directed.  It  being  the  starting  point  of  the 
line,  the  stake  is  marked  0,  and  you  put  that  down  in 
the  “Sta”  column,  and  opposite  it  in  the  nextcolumn, 
the  rod  reading.  When  you  have  it  down,  you  would 
better  take  another  observation  on  the  same  point,  to 
be  sure  that  you  have  not  made  any  mistakes.  The 
rodman  then  moves  up  to  “Sta”  1,  and  you  get  and 
note  down  its  rod  reading  in  the  same  manner.  So  he 
goes  on  from  stake  to  stake  in  their  order,  passing 
you  and  getting  as  many  rod  readings  as  can  be  taken 
without  moving  the  instrument.  When  you  have 
taken  the  last  rod  reading  thabcan  be  had  from  where 
you  are,  the  rodman  stops  where  he  is  until  you  have 
moved  your  level  on  beyond  him,  when  he  holds  up 
the  rod  a  second  time  on  the  same  point,  and  you  take 
another  reading  from  it.  This  second  reading  is  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  the  new  height 
of  the  instrument  is,  since  you  moved  it.  In  the 
“  Sta”  column  mark  it  as  a  +  sight  because  the  rod 
reading  has  to  be  added  to  the  height  of  the  point  on 
which  the  rod  stands  to  find  out  how  high  the  instru¬ 
ment  is. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  put  down 
the  rod  readings  so  far  as  you  have  taken  them  and 
figure  it  up.  After  that,  you  can  go  on  with  the 
leveling  and  figuring  as  far  as  needful,  as  the  further 
work  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  We  will  suppose  that  the  rod  you  have  been 
using  is  marked  off  into  feet  and  tenths  for  con¬ 
venience,  and  that  the  readings  have  been  taken  to  the 
nearest  half  tenth,  which  is  close  enough  for  all 
ordinary  leveling.  The  slight  errors  this  causes  in 
the  readings  are  as  likely  to  be  one  way  as  the  other, 
and  in  the  long  run  will  offset  or  balance  each  other. 
We  will  now  put  down  the  rod  readings,  as  for  this 
example,  we  will  suppose  that  you  have  taken  them, 
and  figure  everything  out,  putting  each  item  in  its 
appropriate  column  which  will  be  explained  as  we  go 
along  : 
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In  ordinary  leveling,  we  do  not  care  anything 
about  the  absolute  height  of  the  different  points 
— that  is,  how  far  they  are  above  the  center  of  the 
earth  or  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  relative 
height  we  are  after.  We  wish  to  know  how  they  com¬ 
pare  with  each  other.  If  we  take  the  starting  point 


of  the  levels  as  a  base  from  which  to  make  our 
figures,  we  may,  very  likely,  find  that  some  points 
in  the  line  are  higher  and  others  lower  than  it 
is.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  confusing,  and  likely 
to  cause  mistakes  in  the  figures.  To  avoid  this, 
it  is  customary  to  assume  some  arbitrary  point  from 
which  to  start  the  figures,  the  level  of  which  is  called 
the  datum  of  the  survey.  The  datum  is  selected  so 
that  it  shall  be  certain  that  no  point  in  the  line 
shall  be  below  it.  In  this  case,  we  have  assumed 
a  datum  100  feet  below  Sta.  0,  or  in  other  words, 
we  assume  that  the  top  of  the  hub  at  Sta.  0  is  100 
feet  high.  So  we  put  down  100.00  feet  in  column 
4  for  the  height  of  Sta.  0.  We  next  find  the 
height  of  our  instrument  by  adding  the  rod  reading 
at  Sta.  0  to  the  assumed  height  of  that  point,  and 
find  (100  00  +  3.75)  that  it  is  103.75  feet.  Put  this  down 
in  column  3  When  you  know  the  height  of  a  station, 
add  the  rod  reading  to  it,  and  that  will  give  the  height 
of  the  instrument  and  vice  versa.  When  you  know 
the  height  of  the  instrument,  subtract  the  rod  read¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  give  the  height  of  the  station. 

In  this  case,  we  have  found  the  height  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  so  we  simply  subtract  the  rod  readings  at  the 
several  stations  from  it  as  far  down  as  Sta.  4,  and  put 
down  the  remainder  in  column  4.  Sta.  4  we  have 
marked  with  a  c  to  show  that,  when  we  reached  that 
point,  the  position  of  the  instrument  was  changed. 
Having  moved  the  instrument,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
its  new  height,  and  as  we  know  the  height  of  Sta.  4, 
we  take  another  rod  reading  on  it  (  +  si)  which,  added 
to  the  height  of  the  station,  gives  us  the  new  height 
of  the  instrument.  Every  time  the  position  of  the 
instrument  is  changed  when  running  a  line  of  levels, 
you  must  get  its  new  height  by  taking  a  rod  reading 
on  some  point  whose  height  is  known.  Otherwise, 
there  will  be  a  break  in  the  connection.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  these  figures  any  further,  as  it 
would  be  repeating  the  same  process. 

Michigan.  frank  hodgman. 

KILLING  HORNS  WITH  CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

What  to  Use ;  Where  to  Use  It. 

On  page  411,  a  reader  in  Missouri  stated  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  killing  the  horns  on  young  calves  had  not 
been  uniformly  successful.  lie  used  the  common 
pencil  or  caustic  potash,  and  asked  for  the  experience 
of  others.  The  following  notes  have  been  received  : 

How  the  Work  is  Done . 

Preventing  the  growth  of  horns  on  young  calves  by 
the  use  of  caustic  potash,  is  a  simple  matter  if  the 
operation  is  properly  performed  at  the  proper  time.  I 
have  applied  the  stick  caustic  potash  to  the  budding 
horns  of  young  calves  many  times  successfully. 
Certain  precautions  are  necessary  to  insure  success. 
First,  the  caustic  should  be  applied  as  early  in  the 
life  of  the  calf  as  the  little  horn  or  button  can  be 
located.  Second,  the  hair  should  be  carefully  clipped 
away  from  the  youug  horn,  and  the  caustic  thor¬ 
oughly  rubbed  in.  Third,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
apply  the  caustic  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  except 
over  the  little  horn. 

When  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  clip  but  very  little  hair  from  over  each  horn. 
Six  or  eight  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  of  the 
caustic  applied  to  each  horn  and  well  rubbed  in,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  prevent  further  growth.  If  the 
application  be  carefully  made,  a  casual  observer 
would  not  notice  at  any  time,  that  an  operation  had 
been  performed  on  the  calf.  My  practice  has  been  to 
clip  the  hair  closely  from  over  the  budding  horn, 
moisten  the  little  button  with  strong  soapsuds  or 
ammonia  water,  then  dip  the  stick  of  caustic  potash 
in  a  dish  of  water,  withdrawing  it  and  holding  it  for 
a  moment  that  the  adhering  drop  may  become  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  with  the  potash,  and  rub  it  carefully 
over  the  little  button.  This  was  repeated  three  or 
four  times.  The  other  horns  were  then  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  After  treating  both  horns,  the  process 
was  again  repeated,  giving  from  six  to  eight  drops  to 
each  horn.  This,  if  properly  applied,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  future  growth.  In  handling  this 
stick  potash  a  bit  of  paper  or  cloth  should  be 
wrapped  about  the  stick  grasped  by  the  hand. 

In  the  successful  performance  of  this  operation,  it 
is  necessary  to  do  thorough  work,  and  best  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  the  operator  should  have  an  assistant  to 
hold  the  calf,  unless  means  are  provided  for  tying  the 
calf  during  the  operation.  I  have  detected  no  great 
difference  in  the  caustic  used.  This  was  obtained  at 
various  times  from  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  was 
the  commercial  stick  caustic  potash.  I  am  told  that 
this  does  not  vary  greatly  in  strength.  The  difference 
supposed  to  be  in  the  potash,  I  imagine  was  due  to 
the  application,  and  not  to  the  caustic.  When  asked 
if  concentrated  lye  would  not  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  caustic  potash,  the  answer  has  been  that 
it  undoqbtedly  would,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be 


given  a  fair  trial.  Reports  from  such  trials  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  indeed.  george  c.  watson. 

An  Awful  Practice — with  Hot  Iron. 

W.  II.  R.’s  experience  in  stopping  the  growth  of 
horns  on  young  calves,  is  the  same  as  mine,  and  I 
believe,  from  observation,  the  same  as  that  of  most 
people  that  have  used,  not  only  caustic  potash,  but 
different  preparations  for  the  same  purpose.  I  don’t 
apprehend  that  W.  II.  R.’s  failure  was  because  of  un¬ 
certain  strength  of  the  caustic  potash.  There  should 
be  a  certain  and  sure  rule  to  go  by  when  one  wfishes 
to  dishorn  the  calves.  The  horn  grows  in  two  parts — 
the  outside  or  shell  horn  grows  from  the  hide  or  skin 
denuded  of  flesh  and  hair,  and  would  be  a  very  poor 
weapon,  but  for  the  bone  horn  that  grows  inside  of 
the  shell  horn,  and  is  developed  from  the  matrix  or 
head  bone.  To  make  a  sure  thing,  both  the  shell  and 
the  bone  horn  must  have  an  application  that  scalds  or 
burns  enough  to  kill  the  growth  of  both.  We  have 
used  caustics,  and  killed  the  outside  or  shell  horn, 
but  did  not  burn  deep  enough,  and  the  bone  horn 
would  develop  and  grow  a  stub  horn  from  the  matrix. 
We  have  burned  deep  enough  to  stop  the  life  of  the 
bone  horn,  but  not  broad  enough  across  the  hide,  and 
the  shell  horn  would  develop  and  grow  a  loose  stub 
from  the  hide.  When  the  horn  or  stub  grows  from 
the  head  bone  or  matrix,  it  is  solid  and  firm  ;  when  it 
grows  from  the  hide  separate  from  the  bone  horn,  it 
will  be  loose — in  either  case,  it  is  unsightly. 

Whatever  one  use,  whether  caustic  potash,  acids  or 
horn  killer,  it  has  to  do  just  what  a  red-hot  iion  has 
to  do,  nothing  more  or  less.  I  make  an  iron  about 
the  shape  of  a  clay  pipe,  but  solid  iron,  only  a  good 
deal  larger;  the  large  end  is  one  or  I  % -inch  across, 
made  quite  oval.  Press  the  hot  iron  on  the  embryo 
horn,  and  the  iron  being  oval,  will  burn  a  countersink 
into  the  head  bone.  Then  with  a  rag,  or  even  the 
naked  thumb,  push  away  the  burnt  sediment,  then 
one  can  see  and  feel  just  what  has  been  done.  If  there 
be  still  the  little  bone  horn  to  be  felt  in  the  center, 
burn  until  it  cannot  be  felt.  If  there  be  a  hard  horn 
substance  to  be  felt  on  either  side  of  where  it  has 
been  burnt,  burn  that  until  it  cannot  be  felt.  When 
that  is  accomplished,  success  will  follow  every  time. 
As  to  the  age  of  calf,  the  sooner,  the  less  there  is  to 
burn  ;  it  can  be  done  to  calves  two  or  three  months  old. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  o.  n.  smith. 

Some  Experiences  with  “Horn  Killer 

My  experience  in  preventing  horn  growth  on  calves, 
has  been  confined  to  the  use  of  “  Horn  Killer,”  with 
which  I  have  had  good  success.  I  have  used  it  each 
year  for  six  years,  and  the  only  failures  (?)  that  1 
have  had  were  the  following  :  Five  years  ago,  I  left 
a  calf  until  it  was  six  weeks  old  before  applying  it. 
Each  of  the  horns  has  grown  slowly,  but  they  are 
not  x>erfect ;  the  cow  has,  while  in  pasture,  knocked 
each  of  them  off  close  to  the  head  at  least  twice,  and 
to-day  is  a  model  mulley.  A  calf  treated  three  years 
ago,  bore  one  horn,  and  that  but  little  stunted,  while 
the  other  one  was  completely  killed.  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  application  that  will  kill  one  horn  of  a  calf, 
will  not  kill  the  other  horn  of  the  same  calf,  and  the 
only  way  that  1  can  account  for  this  case,  is  that  the 
remedy  was  wiped  from  one  side  of  the  head  while 
being  applied  to  the  other.  The  other  case  of  ill- 
success  with  it  was  on  a  calf  dropped  November  I, 
1895,  and  left  till  November  29,  when  the  killer  was 
applied  first  to  a  young  calf,  and  the  little  that  was  left 
in  the  bottle  put  on  the  “  buttons  ”  of  the  older  one. 
Her  horns  are  much  stunted,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  saw  them  off  a  year  hence.  The  manufacturer  of 
this  preparation  claims  that  it  contains  nei  ther  potash 
nor  acid,  and  as  I  never  used  caustic  potash,  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  much  to  the  point.  G.  G.  gibbs. 

New  Jersey. 

Two  Brief  Horn  Killing  Notes. 

At  first,  we,  like  W.  H.  R.,  were  not  completely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  preventing  the  growth  of  horns  on  young 
calves  by  the  use  of  caustic  potash.  Later,  since  we 
have  taken  more  care  to  remove  from  the  point  to  be 
treated,  the  hair,  all  dirt,  exudations,  etc.,  that  is, 
make  the  skin  perfectly  clean,  we  have  had  uniformly 
complete  success.  It  is  possible  that  the  caustic 
potash  used  by  W.  H.  R.  was  variable  in  quality,  but 
from  our  own  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  failures  were  due  to  not  shaving  and  cleaning  the 
parts  thoroughly  to  which  the  potash  was  applied, 
for,  with  the  same  potash  which  failed  with  us,  we 
secured  success  when  we  were  careful  to  do  the  work 
most  thoroughly.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Although  I  have  dishorned  cattle  for  years,  I  have 
never  attempted  to  remove  the  buttons  with  caustic. 
I  have  neighbors  who  have  tried  it,  but  not  with 
uniform  success,  as  a  deformed  horn  frequently  starts. 
1  think  that  a  nice  time  to  dishorn  stock  is  when  they 
are  a  year  old  past,  and  the  horn  is  1%  to  2%  inches 
long,  with  either  clippers  or  saw,  preferably  clippers, 
which  make  a  close  cut,  and  that  ends  it  for  all  time. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  m,  ii.  c.  Gardner. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking:  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

SETTING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  IN  AUGUST. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  set  strawberry  plants  in  August, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  fruit  crop  from  them  the  following  spring  ? 
Massachusetts.  subscriber. 

Can  Do  It  with  Potted  Plants. 

It  is  evidently  useless  to  set  out  an  old  strawberry 
plant  as  late  as  August,  and  expeet  good  results.  We 
successfully  set  thousands  of  young  plants  as  late  as 
September  1,  which  give  a  full  crop  of  large  berries 
the  next  season.  We  increase  the  fruiting  beds  at 
midsummer  every  season.  The  young  sets  are  dug  on 
a  cloudy  day,  with  a  mason’s  trowel.  Each  plant,  by 
this  method,  holds  a  ball  of  earth.  We  dig  from  15 
to  25  plants  at  a  time,  place  them  in  fiats,  and  draw 
them  to  the  field  where  they  are  to  be  set.  We  also 
set  acres  of  potted  plants  as  late  as  September  10, 
with  great  success.  A  profitable  crop  can  be  obtained 
by  using  chemical  fertilizers  as  we  know  beyond  a 
question.  We  have  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
chemical  manures  alone  for  strawberries. 

New  Jersey.  T.  c.  kevitt. 

Must  Have  Fancy  Prices  to  Make  it  Pay. 

No  one  can  set  a  strawberry  bed  August  1,  and 
make  it  pay,  if  he  get  only  ordinary  prices  for  the 
fruit.  If  fancy  prices  can  be  secured,  or  if  the  bed  is 
set  for  a  family  supply,  it  is  a  different  thing.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  pot-grown  plants  ;  they  are  expensive 
for  the  nurseryman  to  handle,  the  transportation  is 
expensive,  and  the  cost  to  the  grower  is  generally 
more  than  the  amount  realized  from  them.  I  have 
taken  young,  fairly  well  rooted  plants,  from  fruiting 
beds  August  1,  set  them  in  rows  3x1  foot  and  got 
wonderful  results.  They  were  transplanted  on  cloudy 
days,  and  afterwards  frequently  hoed  and  treated 
with  liquid  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers.  All 
runners  were  clipped  off  as  soon  as  they  grew  long 
enough.  Were  l  buying  plants  of  a  nurseryman  to 
set  the  first  week  in  August,  I  would  write  to  him  at 
once,  direct  him  to  take  the  young  runners  as  they 
begin  to  throw  out  roots,  set  them  in  beds  closely 
together,  and  hold  till  I  was  ready  to  plant.  Then, 
when  ready  to  ship,  the  earth  about  the  plants  may 
be  thoroughly  soaked,  and  when  taken  up,  plenty  of 
earth  clings  to  the  roots  ;  when  transplanted,  the 
plants  never  stop  growing.  In  packing  these  plants 
to  ship,  use  baskets.  Line  each  basket  with  oiled 
paper,  put  a  layer  of  moss  on  the  bottom  and  sides, 
and  between  each  layer  of  plants,  so  the  roots  will 
touch  it.  On  receipt  of  plants,  the  planter  should 
thoroughly  soak  the  plants  before  handling,  so  that 
the  earth  will  not  rattle  off.  Such  plants,  carefully 
handled  and  set  in  rows  1x3  feet,  and  given  good  cul¬ 
ture,  may  be  made  to  pay  if  10  cents  per  quart  can 
be  realized  tor  the  fruit.  l.  .r.  farmer. 

New  York. 

How  It  May  Be  Done. 

I  think  that  strawberries  may  be  successfully  and 
profitably  planted  in  August,  but  success  requires  the 
following  conditions  :  1,  strong,  well-rooted  layers  or 
potted  plants ;  2,  a  moist  time  at  planting  ;  3,  a  very 
rich  soil  ;  4,  thorough  cultivation  ;  5,  plants  costing 
not  more  than  $5  per  1,000;  and  6,  planted  not  later 
than  August  15.  Many  of  these  conditions,  however, 
are  rather  difficult  to  provide  ;  for  instance,  strong, 
early  plants.  In  a  dry  time,  few  runners  are  made 
until  the  last  of  July,  or  first  of  August.  Potted 
plants  cannot  be  bought  for  $5  per  1,000,  but  in  case 
one  has  a  spring-set  plantation  on  the  grounds,  they 
may  be  grown  so  as  not  to  cost  more  than  the  above 
figure.  Plants  should  be  set  in  rows  or  beds  ten 
inches  to  one  foot  apart,  with  paths  between,  and  no 
runners  be  allowed  to  grow,  for,  at  this  late  date,  the 
runners  that  do  start,  if  allowed  to  root,  will  develop 
but  few  fruit  stalks,  and  the  parent  plants  will  be 
weakened  by  the  growth.  I  would  mulch  as  heavily 
as  can  be  safely  done,  and  then  simply  make  a  hole 
through  the  mulch  for  each  plant  to  come  through  in 
the  spring.  Early-rooted  layers,  if  taken  up  care¬ 
fully  with  some  soil  about  the  roots,  may  be  moved 
without  checking  their  growth,  if  grown  near  the 
field  or  bed  to  be  planted.  When  strawberries  are 
grown  in  hills,  and  the  runners  are  cut  off,  strong 
plants  may  be  grown  by  putting  the  runners  in 
frames,  where,  by  careful  attention  as  to  watering 
and  shade,  they  soon  become  rooted  and  make  strong, 
healthy  plants  that  may  be  transplanted  at  any  time 


without  much  cheek,  unless  the  land  in  which  they 
are  set,  is  very  dry.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
above  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  grow  plants  for 
spring  planting  as  well,  and  I  am  sure  that  more  and 
better  berries  can  be  grown,  and  more  profit  be  made 
when  the  plants  are  not  nearer  than  8  to  10  inches 
apart.  The  earlier  the  plants  are  set  in  the  spring, 
the  larger  and  better  will  be  the  crop,  other  things 
being  equal.  8.  T.  mayxard. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Poor  Success  with  Late  Plantings. 

Subscriber  asks  a  question  that  requires  so  many 
factors  in  its  solution,  that  with  all  my  experience,  I 
can  only  give  an  answer  coupled  with  many  conditions, 
because  I  use  only  chemical  fertilizers  for  the  purpose. 
Subscriber  can  use  potted  plants  for  setting  in  August, 
and  if  there  be  sufficient  rainfall,  or  he  can  irrigate, 
he  may  hope  for  a  fairly  good  crop  the  following 
year.  I  have  sometimes  followed  another  plan  with 
success.  If  a  good  rain  come  immediately  after  the 
picking  season  is  over,  and  I  have  thrifty  fruiting 
beds,  1  prepare  the  ground  and  plow  furrows  where  T 
wish  to  set  the  rows.  If  this  ground  is  alongside  the 
fruiting  beds,  with  a  round-pointed  shovel,  I  cut  a 
shovelful  of  plants  from  the  side  of  the  fruiting  bed, 
deposit  them  in  the  furrow,  and  fill  in  the  earth 
around  them,  setting  them  about  two  feet  apart.  If 
not  convenient  to  do  this,  I  place  them  in  a  wagon, 
and  drive  where  they  are  wanted.  The  strawberries 
I  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  were  grown 
upon  rows  set  in  this  way.  As  a  fact,  I  have  never 
had  success  enough  in  late  setting  with  potted  plants 
or  any  other,  except  in  this  way  I  have  described,  to 
make  it  pay.  Weather  conditions,  three  times  out  of 
four,  are  unfavorable  for  late  set  plants.  I  expect  to 
adopt  this  method  in  filling  in  rows  where  grubs  de¬ 
stroyed  the  plants  last  season.  waiter  f.  taber. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

How  to  Hurry  the  Crop. 

My  experience  has  been  that  August  or  fall-set 
plants  are  not  profitable  under  ordinary  conditions. 
The  plants  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  ground  is  dry. 
The  weather  is  hot  and  scorching.  The  plant  is  rest¬ 
ing,  making  but  little  growth  until  fall  rains,  and 
potted  plants  are  expensive.  Plants  set  as  soon  as 
the  new  runners  are  sufficiently  rooted,  say,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  on  ordinary  soil  and  with  ordinary  care,  will 
not  yield  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor  alone.  If  I 
wished  to  increase  my  beds  for  next  season’s  fruiting, 

I  would  select  the  richest  spot  I  had,  either  sod  or 
stubble  ;  a  piece  of  meadow  from  which  the  hay  has 
been  cut  in  June,  would  do.  It  should  be  heavily 
manured  with  barn  manure  before  plowing,  and  be 
plowed  deep  at  once.  It  should  be  harrowed  as  thor¬ 
oughly  and  deeply  as  possible  without  tearing  up  the 
grass,  as  fast  as  plowed,  and  once  or  twice  a  week 
until  plants  are  set.  The  object  is  to  sprout  and  kill 
weed  seeds,  to  fit  the  ground  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
set  the  plants,  and  most  of  all,  get  the  soil  in  that 
condition  (particles  of  soil  fine  and  compact)  that  it 
will  absorb  and  retain  moisture.  The  manure  will 
not  be  reached  and  used  by  the  plant  until  spring, 
and  may  be  left  out,  and  applied  as  a  top  dressing  dur¬ 
ing  winter  in  the  form  of  well-rotted  compost. 

I  would  mark  out  the  plot  both  ways  in  rows  three 
feet  apart.  Where  the  rows  cross,  I  would  apply 
commercial  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per 
acre,  spreading  it  by  hand  on  the  surface  in  a  circle  a 
foot  in  diameter.  This  would  be  worked  into  the  soil 
and  thoroughly  mixed  by  running  a  narrow  toothed 
cultivator  (which  does  not  shove  the  soil  into  the 
center  of  the  row,  but  leaves  it  level  and  where  it 
finds  it),  both  ways  in  the  row.  The  plants  should  be 
of  strong-growing  varieties  which  are  characteristic¬ 
ally  prolific  and  hardy.  I  would  use  Bubach,  Cres¬ 
cent,  Michel’s  Early,  Parker  Earle,  Haverland  and 
Sharpless  where  they  do  well.  I  would  use  potted 
plants  and  set  them  with  great  care,  putting  five  in  a 
hill.  Set  the  first  plant  at  the  crossing  of  the  rows, 
and  one  six  inches  from  this,  in  four  directions  in  the 
row.  By  this  method,  they  may  be  cultivated  both 
ways,  and  should  make  growth  enough  to  cover  the 
surface  in  the  hill  by  winter.  The  runners,  if  any, 
should  be  cut  off,  and  a  great  growth  encouraged  by 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  among  the  plants.  A 
solid,  compact  hill  will  shade  the  surface  and  tend  to 
prevent  heaving  in  winter.  At  any  time  during 
winter,  an  application  of  well-rotted  manure,  free 
from  weed  seeds,  spread  on  or  among  the  plants,  will 
prove  profitable  for  two  reasons — increased  quantity 
and  size  of  fruit,  and  ability  to  withstand  cold 
weather.  A  small  forkful  of  clean  straw,  corn  stalks, 
or  swale  hay  should  be  spread  over  each  hill  while 
the  ground  is  frozen,  and  left  there  until  after  fruit¬ 
ing.  If  the  straw  be  too  thick  for  the  plants  to  push 
through  in  the  spring,  it  can  be  loosened  a  trifle.  No 
cultivation  in  spring  is  needed.  c.  e.  chapman. 

New  York. 


Grape-Vine  Tomato-Gall ;  Poison  Ivy. 

P.  E.  /?.,  Demurest,  N.  -/.—I.  What  is  the  cause,  effect  and 
remedy  of  insect  ravages  ou  the  Inclosed  tip  of  Concord  grape 
vine?  Of  a  row  350  feet  long,  nine-year-old  vines,  almost  every 
vine  shows  a  few  tips  or  leaves  similar  to  that  inclosed.  2.  What 
is  a  sure  and  speedy  cure  for  the  effects  of  poison  ivy  other  than 
sugar  of  lead  or  bromine,  which  really  only  seem  to  relieve,  but 
do  not  at  once  check  or  cure  the  affliction,  which  usually  runs 
its  course  regardless  of  such  applications? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLING  ERL  AND. 

1.  The  stem,  a  leaf-stallc  and  one  of  the  leaves  of 
the  grape  vine  tip  sent,  were  deformed  into,  or  bore 
curious,  irregular  juicy  swellings  known  as  galls. 
They  were  variable  in  shape  and  size,  from  round, 
cranberry-like  swellings  to  irregular,  bulbous  pro¬ 
tuberances  looking  much  like  a  bunch  of  small  toma¬ 
toes.  They  varied  from  a  yellowish-green  to  a  rosy 
red  color.  Their  color  and  shape  have  suggested  the 
popular  name  of  Grape-vine  Tomato-gall  for  this 
peculiar  affection.  If  these  galls  be  cut  open,  the 
interior  will  be  found  to  be  soft,  juicy  and  acid,  and 
each  gall  contains  several  cells,  in  each  of  which  will 
be  found  a  small,  orange-yellow  worm.  By  some 
mysterious  and,  as  yet,  unknown  process,  these  worms 
cause  the  tissues  to  grow  into  these  peculiar  shapes. 
Before  the  galls  rot,  the  worms  enter  the  ground 
where  they  change  to  pupaa,  and  finally  emerge  in 
the  spring  as  pale-reddish,  mosquito-like  insects. 

This  insect  is  known  to  science  as  Lasioptera  vitis, 
the  author  of  the  grape-vine  tomato-gall  (Vitis 
tomatus).  It  is  a  very  wonderful  and  mysterious 
fact  that  such  minute  insects  are  enabled  to  produce 
such  curious  changes  in  the  growth  of  plant  tissue. 
There  are  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  these  tiny 
creatures,  not  half  as  large  as  mosquitoes,  which 
cause  these  gall-like  swellings,  on  different  parts  of 
plants,  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  each  kind  of  insect 
always  makes  a  certain  peculiar  kind  of  gall,  and 
usually,  on  the  same  part  of  the  plant.  There  are 
three  other  curious  galls  sometimes  seen  on  grape 
vines — one  known  as  the  trumpet  grape-gall,  consist¬ 
ing  of  elongated,  conical  galls  on  the  leaves  ;  another 
forming  a  large  mass  of  filbert-shaped  galls  taking 
the  place  of  a  bud,  known  as  the  grape-vine  filbert- 
gall  ;  then  there  is  a  grape-vine  apple-gall,  a  globular, 
greenish  gall  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  attached  to 
the  stem  of  the  vine.  It  is  not  often  that  any  of  the 
grape  galls  occur  insufficient  numbers  to  injure  many 
vines.  Thus  it  is  usually  only  a  short  job  to  cut  off  the 
infested  parts  and  burn  them,  as  soon  as  they  are 
seen.  This  is  the  most  practicable  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  insect  which  causes  them. 

2.  A  friend  who  is  very  susceptible  to  poison  oak  or 
ivy,  and  who  has  suffered  terribly  from  it,  tells  me 
that  the  best  thing  he  has  found  is  the  tincture  of 
grindelia.  Dilute  it  with  about  three  parts  of  water, 
and  bathe  the  affected  parts.  It  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  the  irritation  is  felt,  and  before  the  character¬ 
istic  pustules  appear.  Applied  at  this  time,  it  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  pustules,  and  soon  check 
the  irritation.  But  if  not  applied  until  the  pustules 
appear,  it  will  only  prevent  the  formation  of  new 
pustules,  and  thus  check  the  spreading  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  to  other  parts  ;  the  pustules  that  are  already 
formed,  will  simply  take  their  course  without  spread¬ 
ing.  The  diluted  tincture  should  be  applied  to  the 
affected  parts  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  every 
hour. 

Red  Paint  for  Barns. 

F.  V.  A'.,  Govanstown,  Md.—Uhe  inquiry  of  H.  C.  G.  as  to  red 
paint  for  a  barn,  recalls  to  my  mind  tbe  strikingly  handsome 
barns  one  sees  in  traveling  through  Pennsylvania,  that  seem  to 
be  invariably  painted  red,  with  white  and  green  trimmings.  I 
have  often  intended  asking  what  sort  of  paint  is  used,  whether 
bought  ready-mixed  or  mixed  at  home.  The  shade  generally 
used,  seems  to  be  what  I  would  call  Venetian  red. 

A  ns. — Oxide  of  iron  paint  is  most  generally  used 
for  barns.  It  may  be  bought  dry,  and  mixed  with  raw 
linseed  oil,  using,  say,  a  gill  of  good  Japan  drier  to 
each  gallon  of  mixed  paint.  But  some  oil  on  the  dry 
paint,  and  let  soak  over  night.  Then  mix  quite  thin 
for  use.  Never  add  the  Japan  drier  until  ready  to 
use  the  paint.  Paint,  mixed  a  few  days,  is  better  than 
fresh  mixed.  Ready-mixed  paint  is  likely  to  contain 
benzine,  resin  oil,  petroleum,  or  some  other  bad  adul¬ 
terant.  Venetian  red  is  carbonate  of  lime  (over  60 
per  cent),  tinted  with  a  strong  oxide  of  iron  (ferine 
oxide,  over  five  per  cent),  contains  also  about  20  per 
cent  of  water  (combined),  and  water — hygroscopic — a 
fraction.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Venetian 
red  is  simply  whiting  or  plaster  tinted  a  bright  red, 
and  is  obviously  not  so  good  for  outside  painting  as 
red  oxide  of  iron  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
manent  pigments  in  use.  It  takes  about  10  per  cent 
of  oil  to  make  into  a  stiff  paste.  Venetian  red  is 
brighter  than  red  oxide,  but  must  be  regarded  as  too 
bright  for  a  large  surface.  Red  oxide  (brown,  more 
properly)  is  better,  especially  where  a  brighter  shade 
is  obtained.  Tea  green  trim  looks  well  with  it, 
though  pure  ochre  color  looks  brighter.  White  is  not 
a  good  contrasting  color.  Drab,  stone  and  such  colors, 
go  well  with  iron  paint.  A.  A.  k. 
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Cutworms  and  a  Remedy. 

J.  A.,  Westport,  Conn. — Of  all  the 
pests  from  time  immemorial,  ever  intro¬ 
duced  into  an  onion  field,  the  Cutworms 
take  the  lead,  completely  cleaning  a 
large  piece  of  ground  in  a  few  daj-s.  It 
is  with  something  of  the  desperation  of 
a  drowning  man  catching  at  a  straw, 
that  we  look  around  for  some  means  of 
exterminating  them  before  they  reduce 
all  vegetation  to  nothingness.  In  this, 
the  great  Southport  onion  district,  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  every  one  owning  a 
piece  of  ground  large  enough  for  a  gar¬ 
den,  to  embark  in  onion  raising,  and  it 
can  be  readily  seen  how  dependent  these 
are  upon  the  good  natures  of  the  Cut¬ 
worms.  The  farmer  who  makes  onion 
raising  a  specialty,  must  use  his  best 
ground,  this  must  be  highly  manured, 
and  brought  into  a  fine  condition  ;  thus 
a  large  amount  has  been  laid  out  before 
the  crop  comes  up. 

The  usual,  and,  perhaps,  only  method 
of  coping  with  these  pests,  has  been  by 
going  into  the  field  every  morning  at 
daylight,  finding  evidences  of  their 
work,  searching  them  out  and  killing 
them.  This  has  been  a  laborious  opera¬ 
tion,  almost  equivalent  to  the  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  hand  weeding  every  day ; 
consequently  some  means  must  be 
found  to  destroy  them  on  a  large  scale, 
which  a  number  have  done  with  applica¬ 
tions  of  wheat  bran  and  Paris-green. 
This  mixture  has  given  excellent  results 
thus  far,  and  has  led  many  to  feel  that 
the  worm  problem  has  been  solved. 

Mix  thoroughly  100  pounds  of  wheat 
bran  and  \}4  pound  of  Paris-green  ; 
enough  water  is  then  added  to  make  the 
Green  adhere  to  the  bran,  and  to  soften 
it  so  that  it  is  readily  eaten  by  the 
worms.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
use  too  much  water,  as  the  Green  would 
then  go  oft’  in  the  water  instead  of  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  bran.  The  preparation  is 
sown  broadcast  in  the  evening  and  sows 
something  like  rye  or  buckwheat.  The 
amounts  named  will  cover  two  acres. 
The  operation  has  to  be  repeated  from 
once  to  four  times  during  the  season. 

1  have  just  come  from  a  field  of  onions, 
where  four  days  before,  79  worms  were 
found  on  one  row  about  twenty  rods  in 
length.  The  above  mixture  was  applied, 
and  1  fail  to  find  any  live  worms,  where 
before  they  were  so  numerous. 

What  Crop  for  Small  Farm  ? 

M.  C.  T.,  Mingo,  O. — I  would  suggest 
the  following  plans  for  J.  G.  G  ,  with  a 
farm  of  30  acres,  page  398.  Plot  the 
farm  into  five  plots  of  six  acres  each. 
Set  six  acres  each  spring  to  strawber¬ 
ries  ;  let  them  fruit  one  season,  and  as 
quick  as  they  are  done  bearing,  plow 
them  under  immediately,  work  the 
ground  down  as  fineas  possible,  and  plant 
to  potatoes.  There  is  no  better  place  fox- 
potatoes  than  in  an  old  strawbex-ry 
patch.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  aie  gath- 
ex-ed,  sow  the  ground  to  rye  or  wheat 
and  to  clover  the  following  spring.  Two 
or  three  plots  may  be  sown  to  grass  im¬ 
mediately,  so  that  the  ground  will  not 
be  idle  until  the  rotation  is  established. 
By  following  the  rotation  mentioned, 
there  will  be  berries,  potatoes,  rye  or 
wheat,  and  hay  to  sell  each  year,  and 
one  could  not  ask  for  a  better  market 
than  Buffalo.  Select  nothing  but  the 
very  best,  see  that  the  work  is  done  well, 
and  I  will  guai-antee  that  the  farm  will 
bring  more  than  double  six  per  cent  on 
the  investment. 

An  Experiment  With  Forestry. 

E.  V.  It.  G.,  Wksttown,  N.  Y. — Four 
years  ago,  I  planted  two  acx-es  of  extra 
fine  native  hickory  and  chestnuts  ;  I 
prepared  the  ground  and  planted  the 
same  as  corn.  The  next  year,  I  made 
an  attempt  to  plow  and  cultivate  them, 
but  it  was  not  satisfactory,  so  I  aban¬ 
doned  the  job.  The  weeds  and  grass 


had  now  covered  the  ground,  and  the 
little  tender  leaves  were  making  slow 
growth.  I  had  caught  on  to  the  idea  b}' 
a  bit  of  experience,  that  burning  off  in 
the  spring  would  give  them  renewed 
growth  and  vigor  ;  so  last  March,  on  a 
dry,  windy  day,  I  applied  the  match  to 
the  dead  weeds  and  grass  on  the  patch, 
and  the  flames  leaped  in  true  prairie 
style,  burning  everything  clean.  Now 
the  trees  have  sprouted  and  made  a 
more  vigorous  growth,  larger  than  ever, 
and  a  much  better  stand  than  I  had  ex¬ 
pected.  How  often  I  may  repeat  this 
method,  observation  and  discretion  will 
alone  dictate. 

Bean  Fodder  for  Sheep. 

C.  A.,  Medina,  N.  Y. — I  raise  a  good 
many  beans,  and  buy  enough  fodder  to 
feed  my  sheep  all  winter.  I  do  not  give 
the  sheep  anything  else  until  after  they 
lamb,  when  they  get  all  the  grain  and 
roots  they  will  eat,  but  continue  with 
bean  fodder  for  coarse  feed.  I  sowed  10 
acres  of  Alfalfa  this  spring,  and  hope  to 
get  enough  in  years  to  come  from  that, 
so  that  I  will  not  have  to  buy  bean  fod¬ 
der.  It  was  very  dry  in  the  spring,  but 
since  the  rains  came,  the  seed  has  all 
started,  so  that  I  feel  that  the  Alfalfa 
will  prove  a  better  investment  than 
Crimson  clover. 

Two  years  ago,  I  sowed  some  Crimson 
clover  ;  it  did  nicely,  so  I  raised  the  seed 
and  bought  more  and  sowed  20  acres. 
Last  fall,  it  was  fine,  and  this  spring  I 
left  it  until  after  blooming  and  of  all  I 
had  in  the  fall,  not  one  wheelbarrow 
full  stood  the  winter.  It  was  sowed 
from  July  7  to  September;  some  was 
protected  and  some  not,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  i-eason  why  it  all  died. 

Japan  Walnut  in  Michigan. 

F.  L.  C.,  Mitchell,  Mich  — In  answer 
to  W.  E.  M.,  page  368,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  a  Japan  walnut,  Juglans  Sieboldi, 
which  has  been  entirely  hardy  here,  in 
latitude  45  degrees,  except  that  a  part 
of  the  top  killed  the  first  winter.  Hut 
last  winter  and  the  year  before,  it  did 
not  kill  at  all,  while  peach  buds  were 
killed  totally. 


A  Strawberry  Note  or  So. — May  31, 
the  following  kinds  were  ripening  :  Ar¬ 
row,  a  few  ;  See’s  No.  2,  a  few;  See's  No. 
1,  many  ;  Columbus,  a  few,  poor  shape  ; 
Staple’s  No.  1,  a  few,  some  of  them  large 
and  fine,  dark  color,  heart  shape  ;  Cy¬ 
clone,  a  few  ;  Eleanor,  a  few.  June  8, 
Brandywine,  uniformly  large  and  of 
good  shape,  fine  quality  and  quite  firm. 
We  have  no  reason  this  season  to  take 
baik  anything  that  we  have  said  pre¬ 
viously  regarding  it.  A  planting  should 
be  made  of  the  Brandywine,  as  with 
Parker  Earle  and  Timbrell,  every  year, 
to  have  the  plants  and  berries  at  their 
best . 


Our  friend,  J.  H.  Hale,  has  introduced 
the  “  Big  Unknown,”  afterwards  named 
at  a  cost  of  $50,  Bouncer.  Mr.  Hale  tells 
us  that  this  is  a  cross  between  Jersey 
Queen  and  Miner,  possessing  the  finer 
points  of  both  parents.  “Berries  of  extra 
large  size  and  of  the  Miner  type,  of  a 
rich,  spicy  flavor.”  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  berry  has  done  well  for  the 
Hales — else  they  would  never  have  spent 
a  deal  of  money  to  purchase,  name 
and  propagate  it.  But  it  is  not  worth 
much  at  the  Kural  Grounds.  Here  are 
our  notes  up  to  June  8:  Plants  received 
April,  1895  Bisexual  flowers.  June  2, 
just  beginning  to  ripen,  vines  vigoi-ous 
and  productive.  Berry  large,  but  vari¬ 
ously  shaped.  Fruit  held  up  well  on 
strong  peduncles.  June  4  :  A  few  large 
berries  ripening,  white  tip3.  June  5  : 
Berries  crimson  color,  fair  quality,  aver¬ 
age  large,  but  there  are  no  two  berries 
alike  in  shape  ;  most  of  them  are  seamed 
or  creased  or  crinkled.  June  6:  Vigorous 
vines,  not  productive,  berries  puckered 


June  8  :  Not  very  productive,  berries 
very  irregular  and  of  only  medium  size.. 

When  an  enterprising  man  or  firm  in¬ 
troduces  a  new  fruit,  we  are  anxious 
(over-anxious,  possibly)  to  praise  it. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  man 
or  firm  is  an  excellent  friend  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  as  in  the  present  case.  We  cannot 
praise  the  Bouncer.  It  is  not  the  berry 
for  the  Rural  Grounds, as  we  now  judge  it. 
But  we  praised  the  Timbrell  in  the  high¬ 
est  terms.  There  is  no  better  home  berry 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  and  in  many  other 
places.  It  is  worthless  in  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Hale.  While  noting  what  we  have 
said  about  the  Bouncer,  our  readers  may 
wisely  consider  that  the  variety  may 
differ  as  widely  elsewhere  as  does  the 
Timbrell . 

After  having  studied  the  two  trees 
for  12  years  or  more,  and  assisted  to 
prove  that  they  were  very  different,  we 
have  killed  our  Commom  catalpa  (big- 
nonioides)  and  left  the  C.  speciosa  to  take 
its  place  and  the  place  of  the  catalpas. 
Catalpa  speciosa  is  a  grand  tree  in  many 
ways,  and  our  friends  would  do  well  to 
raise  it  from  seeds — so  easily  done . 

We  are  trying,  side  by  side,  the  Sta¬ 
tion  pea,  Thorburn’s  Extra  Early  Mar¬ 
ket,  Nott’s  Excelsior  and  Nott’s  Perfec¬ 
tion.  The  tornado  of  last  year  destroyed 
the  vines.  The  Station  is  advertised  as 
an  extra-early  wrinkled  pea,  producing 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  pods  of 
any  extra-early  kind  of  smooth  pea. 
The  pods,  it  is  claimed,  are  of  larger 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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Sleep 

To  be  refresh  ins'  must  be  natural.  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  fives  sweet,  refreshing  sleep;  because 
by  purifying  the  blood,  it  puts  the  whole  system 
in  a  healthy,  natural  condition. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

flnnH’c  Pi  11c  are  the  only  Pills  to  take 
A  u  a  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  &c. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3^,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car¬ 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  85  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  W arren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


2,000  BUSHELS 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Wholesale  or  Retail.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Germinating  Qualities  thoroughly  tested. 

H.  W.  DOUGHTEN,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

2,400  Bushels  No.  I 

CRIMSON  GLOVER  SEED. 

My  LOW  PRICE  sold  100  bushels  In  three  days. 
Sample  and  Catalogue  free. 

AKTIJUK  .J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

CRIMSON  CLOVERTTSiTol" 

Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  eto. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  ™°”*Se“cl,c!oroiSK 

Merchant,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison 
St.,  N.Y.  Continues  the  largest  importer  of  fine  grade 
Crimson  Clover  In  the  U.  S.  Prices  to  dealers  only 

DELAWARE-GROWN 

Cow  Peas  & 

- - - Winter  Oats 

New  Crop  ready  June  25.  Catalogue  free. 
BROWN  SEED  COMPANY,  -  WiOMING.  DEL. 


UXaLiA.  W  AKL-tiKOu 

CRIMSON  GIOVER 


piwsoa  CLOVER 


—Nature’s  Fertilizer 

- -  . _  — - - - - J  and  Ideal  Hay 

I  Crop.  New  Circular,  ‘  Reasons  Whv  Every 
W  Farmer  and  Trucker  Should  Plant  Crimsou 
C.over”;  8S.\T  FHKK.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  haroy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest  prices. 
Also,  Turnip.  Spinach  and  other  seasonable  seeds. 
HOLMES  &  MacKCUBIN,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BEETS  FOR  STOCK. 

Increase  the  value  of  dairy  products  by  feeding 
liberally  of  these  indispensable  roots.  Pure  seeds  of 
HANGULS. — Golden  Yellow  Mammoth,  ooldeu 
Tankard,  Mammoth  Ixrng  Red.  Norbiton  Giant,  lied 
Globe,  Orange  Globe  and  -tugar  Cane 
SID+A  K-. — Imperial  White  and  White  Sugar— all 
feeding  beets -20c  per  lb. 

CA  It  ROTS. — Improved  Long  Orange.  Danvers 
half  long.  Nichols’  half  long  Orauge  -all  OOe.  per  lb. 
PA  Its  NIP  — Improved  Hollow  Crown.  60c.  per  lb 
'I  URNI 1’.— Dreer's  Improved  Purple-top  Ruta¬ 
baga.  53c.  per  lb. 

LORN  for  Ensilage.- Red  Cob  and  Southern 
Horse  Tooth.  11.25  per  bu.  Sweet  Fodder,  $1.50. 

1>II LI.KTS  —Hungarian  and  True  Southern.  Ger¬ 
man  or  Golden.  $1.25  per  bu. :  2  bu  and  more,  $i  per  bu 
If  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  add  10c.  per  lb.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Seedsman,  7H  Chestnut  St„  PMladelpliia. 

Cabbage  Plants.— Best  varieties.  Good  stocky 
plants  at$l  26  per  M.  Cash  with  order.  Addie-s 
II.  B.  Weaver  &  Bro.,  Wheatland  Mills.  Lane.  Co..  Pa 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants. 

Danish  Ball-Head  Cabbage,  and  all  standard  varie¬ 
ties,  now  ready.  Celery  Plants  ready  last  of  June. 
Please  write  for  prices  on  quantity  required.  Address 
JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moretou  Farm  (P.  O.),  Monroe 
County.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Our  transplanted  layers  are  sure  to  grow  when  set 
lu  July  or  August.  Order  plants  transplanted  or 
potted  at  once,  naming  varieties  you  want.  They 
will  be  ready  to  ship  In  three  weeks.  For  prices  and 
other  information  address  I..  J.  FARMER, 
“  Maplewood,”  near  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

ENORMOUS  CROPS 

From  our  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Parker  Et'u  le,  !  For  $1.50 
T  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-CROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PIA.NTS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 


T.  J.  UWYER, 


Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


DON'T  FORGET  OUR  $10 


oiler  lu  The  Rural  of  6th  month,  6th  and  13th  . 
If  you  have  no  time  to  try  it,  a  few  words  on  a  postal 

-.  7 - —  —  --  —  -  —  card  about  your  experience  with  fall  planting  will 

give  you  your  cuoice  of  a  tree  of  Red  June  Plum,  Iioonce  Pear  or  Vladimir  Cherry,  free,  with  vour 

ROGERS,  DANSV1LLE,  NEW  YORK: 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestoue  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden 


w 

u  V  E 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestoue  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

_ _  _ _ _  Non-RottingCHEHRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (l0o.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Tllus.  Catalogue  with 
‘  the  Gol’vl  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  bv 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.U.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  UighUUm^N.* 


The  Old  Soluble  Pacific  Guano. 

The  farmers’  friend  and  producer  of  large  crops.  Every  farmer 
should  use  it  this  fall  if  he  wishes  a  large  crop.  If  your 
storekeeper  does  not  keep  it  you  can  write  us  direct.  We 
want  agents — probably  we  can  make  you  one. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

43  Exchange  Place ,  New  York  City. 


OFFICES: 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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RURAL/SMS — Continued . 
size  and  better  filled,  and  the  peas  of 
better  quality  than  those  of  any  smooth, 
extra-early  sort. 

They  were  planted  April  20,  and  the 
first  picking  made  from  it  and  the  Mar¬ 
ket  June  6.  The  height  of  Extra  Early 
Market  vines  was  two  feet.  In  better 
soil,  they  would  average  (we  are  told) 
2%  feet.  The  Station  vines  (seed  from 
Thorburn)  average  six  inches  lower. 
Both  are  exceedingly  prolific  varieties. 
The  Extra  Early  Market  pods  have  from 
three  to  six  seeds,  and  while  the  pods  of 
it  and  the  Station  are  about  the  same 
size — say  two  inches — the  seeds  of  the 
Market  average  a  tribe  larger. 

The  Extra  Early  Market  was  planted 
merely  to  serve  as  a  standard  with  which 
to  compare  the  Station  and  the  other 
early  sorts  which  we  are  trying.  A 
careful  comparison  after  the  above  notes 
were  taken,  shows  that  the  Extra  Early 
Market  bears,  at  least,  one-quarter  more 
pcds  than  the  Station.  As  to  quality, 
we  may  say  that  the  Extra  Early  Market 
was  just  that  of  the  best  First  Early 
smooth  peas,  while  that  of  the  Station 
was  tender,  and  sweet  enough  to  satisfy 
the  taste  of  most  people — though  not 
quite  so  sweet  as  Nott’s  Excelsior  which, 
in  our  trial  field,  gives  the  first  picking 
about  four  days  after . 

Nott’s  Excelsior,  the  vines  of  which 
growing  in  the  next  row,  were  a  foot 
high,  is  just  about  four  days  later.  In 
a  field  opposite,  belonging  to  a  market- 
gardener  neighbor,  is  a  large  plot  of 
Nott’s  Excelsior  growing  beside  one  of 
the  best  kinds  of  the  smooth  First 
Earlies.  He  marketed  his  first  lot  from 
both  the  same  day.  The  vines  (15  inches 
high)  were  loaded  with  large-sized  pods, 
crowded  with  from  five  to  eight  seeds — 
so  crowded  that,  as  with  later  sorts,  the 
seeds  were  angular.  He  said,  “I  sell 
them  for  the  Champion,  the  same  as  the 
market  gardeners  sell  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  potatoes  for  Early  itose.  Nott’s 
Excelsior  is  more  prolific  than  Champion, 
because  the  latter  grows  five  feet  high, 
and  bears  most  of  its  peas  near  the  top 
of  the  vines.  Besides,  we  can  plant 
these  dwarfs  so  close  together  that  the 
vines  will  bear  more  peas  than  the 
Champion,  two  to  one,  or  nearly  so.” 
Our  own  Nott’s  have  never  ripened  quite 
so  early  as  the  First  Early  smooth  peas, 
the  difference  being  from  two  to  four 
days,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  paper  to 
bring  this  excellent  variety  to  the  notice 
of  the  public.  But  we  saw  for  ourselves 
that  the  difference  in  the  time  of  matur¬ 
ity  with  the  two  kinds  of  our  market 
gardening  friend,  was  but  a  few  hours, 
the  average  pod  of  the  Excelsior  holding 
nearly  twice  as  many  peas,  the  quality 
being  of  the  very  best . . 

We  are  more  and  more  pleased  with 
the  new  clematis  —  Madame  Edouard 
Andr6,  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  It  began 
to  bloom  June  5,  and  will  continue  to 
bloom  until  frost,  if  it  behave  as  it  did 
last  year.  It  differs  from  all  others  we 
have  seen,  in  the  color  of  the  fiowers 
which  resembles  that  of  claret  wine 
more  nearly  than  anything  we  can  com¬ 
pare  it  to.  The  flowers  have  six  wide 
petals,  and  measure  from  3>£  to  4  inches 
across.  It  is  a  fine  acquisition . 

Our  Crimson  Rambler  began  to  bloom 
June  9.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  ot 
this  beauty  later . 

Winter  Oats  and  Crimson  Clover. — 
On  August  27  of  last  year,  we  sowed 
winter  oats,  clover  and  oats,  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover  on  a  piece  of  level  land  of  low 
fertility,  using  at  the  rate  of  GOO  pounds 
of  the  Mapes  potato  fertilizer  per  acre. 
At  the  rate  of  15  quarts  of  clover  seed  per 
acre,  was  sown.  Our  object  in  sowing 
oats  with  the  clover  was  (1)  to  find  out 
whether  it  would  help  the  clover  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  (2)  whether  the 
oats  would  stand  the  winter  better  for 
being  sown  with  the  clover.  Exceedingly 
dry  weather  px-evented  a  quick  germina¬ 


tion  of  either  the  oats  or  clover.  Neither 
had  made  much  growth  when  frosts  oc- 
curi-ed.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
about  half  of  the  Crimson  clover  win¬ 
tered  safely.  Every  plant  of  the  winter 
oats  was  killed.  There  was  no  apparent 
difference  between  the  clover  sown  alone 
and  that  sown  with  the  oats.  The 
variety  of  winter  oats  was  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  which,  the  preceding  year, 
stood  the  winter  perfectly. 

On  a  garden  plot,  we  sowed,  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  small  plots  of  the  following  kinds 
(or  supposed  kinds)  of  winter  oats  : 
sample  from  Mahlon  Sager,  Orange¬ 
ville,  Pa.;  from  T.  C.  Wood  &  Sons,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. ;  R.  N.-Y.  winter  oats,  and 
Winter  Turf  oats  from  J.  C.  Vaughan. 
All  were  killed  before  spring,  not  a 
plant  surviving. 

Our  record  of  Crimson  clover  is  this  : 
For  two  seasons,  it  has  stood  the  winters; 
the  first  year,  it  was  not  harmed  in  the 
least.  The  second  year,  on  the  same 
plot,  it  was,  for  the  most  part  killed. 
The  third  (1895-6)  it  was  about  half 
killed.  The  Rural  New-Yoi’ker  winter 
oats  passed  the  first  winter  without  in¬ 
jury  to  a  plant.  Last  winter,  it,  with  the 
other  varieties  as  above  stated,  perished. 
Our  own  experience  with  Crimson  clover 
leads  us  to  believe  that  it  should  be 
sown,  in  this  and  similar  climates,  as 
early  as  August  15,  and  that,  if  sown  on 
poor  land,  it  needs  just  as  much  nitrogen 
the  first  season  as  do  any  non-leguminous 
plants . 

Mr.  Greiner,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Practical  Farmer,  says  that  Carman  Nos. 
1  and  3  are  heavy  yielders,  and  of  good 
quality.  He  says  that  No.  3  proves  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  keepex’S . 

Among  our  trials  of  new  vegetables 
this  year,  is  the  radish,  Earliest  White, 
introduced  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee.  It  is 
the  best  and  earliest  white  radish  we 
have  ever  eaten — in  fact,  it  is  as  early 
as  any  of  the  red  turnip  radishes,  aver¬ 
aging  20  days  from  the  time  of  seed  sow¬ 
ing  until  ready  for  the  table.  The  shape 
is  oblong,  about  two  inches  long  and 
one  inch  in  diameter.  The  skin  and 
flesh  are  white,  and  in  quality,  tender, 
crisp,  mild  and  juicy — milder,  it  seems 
to  us,  than  the  reds . 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkk. 


THE  DOUBLE  FUNNEL 

Lightning  Potato-Bug  Killer 

uses  only  Paris-green  and  one  pound  to 
the  acre  without  plaster  or 
water.  Will  kill  potato  bugs, 
all  sizes,  instantly.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Does  two  rowsat 
once.  Used  for  killing  insects 
on  every  kind  of  plant.  Sent  to 
any  address  for  $1.25.  Address 


I).  II.  SMITH  JSi  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  U  S 


F0STITE-™  MILDEW 


•on  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Potatoes,  Roses,  etc.  For 
circulars  address 

C.  11.  JOOSTEN.  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


PLEASE 

ask  your 


Dealer  FORCE,  LIFT, 
for  TANK  &  SPRAY 

PUMPS 

liny  Carriers,  Forks, 

Ac.  The  Largest  Pump 
and  Iiay  Tool  Works  in 
the  U.  S.  Catalog  free. 
F.  F,.  MYERS  &  BRO., 

Ashland,  Ohio, 


HARTMAN  w!reCfence 

A  cheap,  dur-  of  the  besi 

able  lusting  Galvanizet 

aii  ^^^Steel  Wire. 

ALL  ^k24  to 60 in. 


fence  for 
11  kinds 
of  uses. 

Fiorses. 

Cattle, 

Sheep 
Hogs, 
and  J 
Poul-j 
try. 

Fits 
all 

cases.' 

|No 
reak 
in«  in 
|winter, 
nor  sag 
in  summer. 

|Hartman  Ufg.  CoT" 
Ellwocd  City.  Pa- 


IS  pin 

Szszszszl  Iszsz 

FENCE 


gt 

Easily 
put  up 
3  and 
6  in 
.mesh 
20 

rods 
in  n 
roll. 
Send 
for 
prices 
&  cir¬ 
culars 
It  saves 
money 
Manhattan 
Bldg..  Chicago 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

,  Pittsburgh . 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMEERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 

Cincinnati. 


J-  Cinci 


ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

ONION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BROS. CO 
Philadelphia. 


Now  York. 


Chicago. 


|  Chi 


St.  Louis. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


WHAT  IS  BRIGHTER,  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  than  the  homestead  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds  ?  It  may 
not  suit  the  critic,  but  we  like  it  and  it  will 
please  the  owner.  Painted  with 

P ure  \\  hite  Lead 

and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  it  will  look  fresh  and 
clean  longer  than  anything  else  ;  if  properly 
applied,  it  will  not  scale,  chip,  or  chalk  off, 
but  forms  a  perfect  base  for  subsequent  re¬ 
painting  ;  is  therefore  economical. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Pure  White  Lead,  examine  the  brand  (see  list  of 
genuine  brands).  Any  shade  of  color  desired  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  style™  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York- 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Office:  Cor.  William  St  and  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Bone  Fertilizers.  Agents  wanted  i 
unoccupied  territory.  By  the  use  of  these  goods  a  full 
crop  is  insured.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GRAPES  and  POTATOES 

ith  our  improved  machines.  Our  New  Victor  Horse-power  Machine  is  fitted 
or  three  or  live  rows.  Our  Red  Jacket  Wheelbarrow  sprays  two  rows  We  also  make  the 
Garfield  Knapsack  and  Little  Gem.  Perfect  agitation  and  perfect  Null,  (net  ion  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  1 3  Market  St.,  LOlhLPOliT.  N.Y. 


Adjusted  to  dust 
two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  time,  wide 
or  narrow  planting, 
as  fast  as  a  man 
walks;  two  acres 
per  hour. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each 
machine. 

It  will  pay  any 
farmer  having  one 
acre  of  potatoes  or 
tomatoes  in  one 
season’s  use. 
Tweni>-ioui-page  circular  free. 

Use  LEGGETT'S  FUNGI  KOI  D.  a  dry  powder.  Pre¬ 
vents  blight.  In  one-pound  boxes.  Directions  on 
each  package.  Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother's  Pure 
Paris-green. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO  .  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Death  on  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects.  Does  the 
most  effectual  work  with  the  least  labor  and  smallest 
cost  of  any  Paris-green  or  Powder  Distributor  ever 
offered.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  upon 
receipt  of  $1.25  sent  by  express  to  Bny  address. 

C11AS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Insect  Exterminator. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS 


from  the  Pests  BY  BUYINC 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER. 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel. 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

THE  best  PAY.THE  BESJ 

Our  book  on  SpRAYERB  will  give 
yoa  valuable  information;  it  ia 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT. 

N  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


:  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

•  Practical  farmers  say  it  is  the  best.  Renee 

•  in  use  seven  years  still  in  tirst-class  condi- 

•  lion.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  portable  fence. 

J  WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO . , 

19  Hush  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


* 


# 


Hard  Times? 

Oh  yes;  but  those  who  try  to 
break  down  a  Fence  with 
ANCHOR  POSTS  have  a 
harder  time  still.  The  Anch¬ 
orage  is  superior  to  any  other 
kind  and  all  styles  of  Wire 
or  Woven  Netting  are  used 
on  ANCHOR  STEEL  POSTS. 


Write  for  Farm  Circular. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

13  Cortlandt  8t.,  New  York  City 


$5  to  $8.50 

For  machines  to  weave  your  fence  at  18  to  25  cents 
per  rod;  strongest  indorsements;  send  for  illustrated 
pamphletgiving  valuable  Information  on  fence  bulld- 
iug.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fences  and 
machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

ti  Main  Street.  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  1 

Over  SOStyles' 

Bestonearth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight,  you  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  F ree. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,  -  Indiana. 

Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 


24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence: 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails:Tree, Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


A  SOFT  ANSWER 


Works  on  the  same  plan  as  elasticity,  but  besides 
“turning  away  wrath”,  ELASTICITY  turns  away  do¬ 
mestic  and  wild  animals,  practically  insuring  the 
fanner  against  loss.  The  PAGE  is  full  of  ELASTIC¬ 
ITY,  and  like  the  soft  answer,  has  such  a  winning 
way.  it  makes  friends  wherever  it  goes. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  In  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  JUNE  27,  1896. 


A  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Price,  Cloth. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture . $1.00 

American  Grape  Training . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture . ". . 75 

The  Business  Hen . 75 


Do  you  want  one  or  more  of  these  as  a  present? 
You  can  have  any  or  all.  How  ?  Get  your  neighbor 
to  subscribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Send  us  the  dollar  for 
a  year’s  subscription.  Let  us  know  which  book  you 
want.  It’s  yours  at  once.  Enough  said.  Now  act  ! 

© 

The  New  York  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Syracuse, 
August  31  to  September  5,  1890.  The  managers  are 
making  preparations  for  a  great  exhibition — writh  lib¬ 
eral  premiums  in  all  departments,  and  “  great  attrac¬ 
tions.”  The  show  of  live  stock  and  horticultural 
products  will,  undoubtedly,  be  larger  than  ever,  in 
fact,  an  improvement  all  along  the  line  is  to  be 
expected. 

© 

An  English  money-lender,  with  the  suggestive  name 
of  Rockett,  advertised  money  to  be  lent  at  five  per 
cent.  After  getting  a  fee,  he  “  sent  details,”  which 
were  to  the  effect  that  this  meant  five  per  cent  a 
month  or  60  per  cent  a  year.  Thus  he  lived  by  ob¬ 
taining  fees  on  false  pretenses,  and  an  English  court 
gave  him  six  months  hard  labor  in  prison,  and  a  fine 
of  $2,500.  There  are  lots  of  dealers  right  in  this  city 
who  deserve  the  punishment  meted  out  to  Pockett. 

© 

“  The  Year  Rook  for  1895,”  is  a  volume  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
publications  ever  printed  at  public  expense.  As  our 
readers  know,  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  consider  some 
of  these  public  agricultural  documents  of  sufficient 
value  to  warrant  us  in  calling  attention  to  them.  This 
“Year  Rook”  is  not  in  that  class.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise,  and  we  advise  readers  to  send  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and 
ask  for  it,  or  write  to  your  Senator  or  Representative. 

© 

California  papers  say  that  thousands  of  live  sheep 
are  being  sent  out  of  the  wool-growing  counties  of 
that  State  to  Nevada  or  Mexico.  The  price  of  wool 
has  gone  so  low  that  one  of  two  things  must  be  done — 
kill  the  sheep  or  send  them  to  some  place  where  food 
is  cheaper.  The  result  is  that  the  sheep  are  being 
sent  away  to  wilder  and  cheaper  land  where  rent  and 
labor  cost  less.  Of  course,  this  will  upset  the  farm 
conditions  in  those  California  counties  which  have  so 
long  produced  wool.  Money  will  be  lost  and  harder 
times  will  prevail  until  new  products  and  new  methods 
are  introduced.  That  is  the  history  of  every  section 
when  outside  competition  forces  prices  so  low  that 
old  industries  must  fail  or  go  elsewhere. 

© 

An  English  chemist  points  out  the  fact  that,  in 
every  10  gallons  of  urine,  there  will  be  found  as  much 
nitrogen  as  is  contained  in  seven  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  34  pounds  of  bone  meal,  or  712  pounds  of  white 
turnips.  This  puts  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  loss 
that  occurs  when  liquid  manure  is  permitted  to  drain 
or  soak  away.  A  farmer  certainly  would  not  throw 
away  a  bag  of  ground  bone  ;  yet  he  may  thought¬ 
lessly  lose  more  than  enough  liquid  manure  to  pay 
for  the  bone.  Ry  the  use  of  absorbents,  he  may  save 
all  of  the  urine,  including  the  water;  or  by  using 
plaster,  he  may  let  the  water  go  and  save  only  the 
nitrogen.  In  any  case,  it  is  just  as  much  a  mistake 
to  let  the  liquid  manure  escape  as  it  would  be  to 
throw  a  ton  of  fertilizer  into  the  brook. 


While  in  Cuba,  the  rainy  season  is  playing  havoc 
with  the  armies  of  Spain,  in  the  home  country,  the 
drought  is  likely  to  ruin  the  classes  from  which  the 
army  is  recruited.  During  the  past  eight  months, 
there  have  been  barely  25  rainy  days  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  of  Spain,  and  crops  are  threatened 
with  nearly  total  loss.  It  is  a  pity  (for  them),  that 
the  Spaniards  cannot  carry  a  little  of  the  Cuban 
weather  back  to  the  old  country.  From  present  indi¬ 
cations,  they  are  not  likely  to  win  anything  more 
substantial  than  yellow  fever  in  their  present  contest. 
Cuba  is  going  to  be  free  !  That  is  right !  The  world 
will  be  better  for  it ! 

O 

Congressman  Wilber,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in 
pushing  the  “  filled  cheese”  bill  through  Congress, 
says  that  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this  legislation 
was  the  fact  that  farmers  and  business  men  every¬ 
where  poured  letters  and  telegrams  upon  their  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives,  urging  them  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  Congressmen  “  heard  from  their  constituents” 
so  clearly  that  they  knew  just  what  was  expected  of 
them  and,  as  a  result,  they  obeyed  instructions.  A 
few  scattering  letters  sent  at  random,  would  not  have 
had  much  effect ;  but  a  persistent  flood  of  corre¬ 
spondence  indicated  organization,  and  that  made  it¬ 
self  felt  with  the  Congressmen. 

® 

Why  not  use  the  cheap,  idle  horses,  harnessed  in 
three  and  four-horse  teams,  to  break  up  the  old, 
daisy-eyed,  red-sorrel-nosed,  measly,  thistle-infested, 
superannuated,  “moss-back”  meadows,  most  of  which 
yield  less  than  a  ton  of  weeds  and  hay,  mostly  the 
former,  per  acre,  and  plant  to  corn,  roots,  oats  and 
peas,  and  secure  from  0  to  30  tons  of  green  material 
per  acre,  or  from  5  to  10  times  as  much  forage  as  is 
harvested  from  the  old  meadows,  and  that,  too,  of  a 
far  better  quality  ?  Only  in  a  few  cases,  under  excep¬ 
tional  conditions,  can  the  progressive  farmer  afford 
to  keep  any  extended  area  in  Timothy  meadows. 
Culture  and  inter-culture  are  destined  to  revolution¬ 
ize  agriculture,  and  our  methods  of  providing  forage 
for  animals  under  almost  every  conceivable  condition. 

O 

On  page  431  will  be  found  another  note  from  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Clark  the  Connecticut  grass  man.  For  several 
years  past,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told  its  readers  about 
Mr.  Clark’s  grass  experiments.  He  is  the  man  who 
drained  the  big  swamp,  broke  up  the  surface,  and  put 
it  all  into  grass,  thus  giving  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  swamps  of  New  England  are  more 
profitable  than  Western  gold  mines,  when  they  are 
properly  handled.  The  grass  crop  is  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  agriculture.  It  grows  so  naturally,  and  is  so 
hard  to  kill  out,  that  many  farmers  do  not  think  it 
requires  the  careful  culture  and  feeding  that  are 
given  to  other  crops.  That  is  where  they  make  a 
mistake,  for,  as  Mr.  Clark  shows,  grass  will  respond 
quicker  than  any  other  crop  to  a  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  good  feeding. 

© 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  quite  a  stir  over  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  German  carp.  Some  enthusiastic  writers 
claimed  that  this  fish  would  have  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  American  food  supply,  as  it  would  thrive  in 
any  water  and  grow  rapidly.  To-day,  it  is  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  that  the  German  carp  is  a  nuisance, 
and  that  the  inland  fishing  industry  would  be  better 
off  if  this  fish  had  never  been  introduced.  Its  flesh  is 
so  poor  that  it  cannot  be  sold  except  to  the  lower 
class  of  foreigners,  and  even  they  will  not  eat  it  as 
they  do  other  fish.  It  is  called  “the  hog  of  the 
waters,”  from  its  habit  of  eating,  not  only  the  eggs, 
but  the  young  of  more  valuable  kinds  of  fish.  So  gen¬ 
eral  is  the  complaint  against  this  fish,  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  passed  laws  providing  severe  penalties  for 
stocking  any  of  the  waters  of  that  State  with  carp.  It 
is  as  much  a  nuisance  in  the  water  as  the  English 
sparrow  is  upon  the  land. 

© 

Sir  J.  R.  Lawes  has  been  interviewed  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  England  could  grow  wheat  enough 
for  home  consumption.  He  claimed  that  it  is  possible 
for  all  needed  English  bread  to  be  grown  on  English 
soil,  and  when  asked  why  it  was  not  done  he  said  : 

For  one  reason  only — that  she  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  money  ;  and  finding  fault  with  the  land,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  ignorance.  England  could  grow  all  the  wheat  she  requires; 
we  could  grow  as  much  on  one  acre  as  they  grow  on  three  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  idea  that  it  cannot  be  grown  consecutively 
on  the  same  soil  without  damaging  that  soil,  is  equally  erroneous. 
Wheat  will  grow  upon  an  unmanured  soil,  taking  what  food  it 
can  find  and  thriving  on  the  same  ;  if  the  weeds  are  kept  out, 
wheat  will  find  food  on  land  that  will  not  nourish  anything  else. 
I  have  been  growing  wheat  on  the  same  field,  year  after  year,  for 
the  last  53  years,  and  though  a  portion  of  it  has  bad  no  artificial 
assistance  save  the  removal  of  the  weeds,  it  still  bears  more 
wheat  per  acre  than  is,  probably,  yielded  by  the  average  crop  of 
the  world.  The  British  farmer  can  produce,  not  only  more  wheat 
per  acre  than  the  farmers  of  any  other  country,  but  more  barley, 
oats,  more  roots,  and  more  meat.  We  have  brought  our  agricul¬ 


ture  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  we  cannot  meet  the  lower 
prices  by  increasing  the  yield  of  our  crops. 

In  this  country,  it  is  popular  to  say  at  the  West  and 
South,  that  New  England  farming  is  ruined  because 
farmers  in  that  section  do  not  grow  as  much  grain 
and  meat  as  they  used  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
farms  of  New  England  are  capable  of  supporting  10 
times  the  population  they  once  fed,  while  with  the 
advantages  of  green  manuring,  chemical  fertilizers 
and  irrigation,  there  is  no  more  productive  soil  any¬ 
where.  In  New  England  as  in  Old  England,  the  best 
farmers  do  not  grow  the  common,  coarser  products, 
simply  because  other  crops  are  more  profitable. 

© 

Last  week,  we  referred  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
“  California  Cold  Process  ”  of  preserving  fruit.  This 
advertisement  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  like 
the  following,  which  is  printed  in  several  of  the 
religious  papers  : 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches,  a  year  old,  fresh  as  when 
pickled.  I  use  the  California  Cold  Process,  do  not  heat  or  seal 
the  fruit,  just  put  it  up  cold,  keeps  perfectly  fresh,  and  costs 
almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten  minutes.  Last  week 
Isold  directions  to  over  120  families;  any  one  will  pay  a  dollar 
for  directions,  when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As 
there  are  many  people  poor  like  myself,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
give  my  experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  any  one  can  make 
$100  or  $200  'round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will  mail  sample  of 
fruit  and  complete  directions,  to  any  of  your  readers,  for  18  2-cent 
stamps,  which  is  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage, 
etc.,  to  me. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
humbugs  of  the  day,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  any 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  send  30 
cents  for  any  such  foolishness  ! 

® 

BREVITIES. 

There  are  shadows  on  life’s  pathway,  as  we  journey  through  the 
years, 

Like  great  caverns  in  the  sunshine,  where  the  troubles  and  the 
fears 

Seem  to  brood  and  hatch  afflictions,  that  come  sneaking,  creep¬ 
ing  out 

In  the  days  when  hope  is  darkest— whispering  awful  words  of 
doubt. 

God  alone  knows  all  the  struggles  you  have  made  to  own  your 
home  ! 

Now  gray  hairs  have  sapped  your  vigor,  one  by  one  the  troubles 
come. 

For  the  lights  of  home  will  tremble  at  the  whisper  of  alarm, 

Of  the  imp  within  the  shadow  of  the  mortgage  on  the  farm. 

Oh,  the  cruel,  greedy  mortgage,  eating  on  through  night  and  day, 
Stealing  years  of  patient  labor,  stealing  life  and  hope  away; 

Ever  present,  grim  and  silent,  turning  courage  to  despair, 
Reaching  out  with  cruel  fingers  to  demand  its  hateful  share  ! 
There’s  a  life  work  in  its  clutches — still  it  stands  beside  your  door, 
Grinning  at  your  disappointments — ever  hoarsely  crying,  “more!” 
Oh !  what  buoyant  hopes  are  broken  !  Oh !  what  lives  yield  up 
their  charm, 

To  that  grim,  despotic  tyrant — to  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  ! 

Take  a  day  off  ! 

Spraying  pumps  are  trumps. 

Don’t  forget  to  try  cow  peas  ! 

A  bran  new  way  to  cut  off  Cutworms — page  434. 

Don’t  forget  that  Crimson  clover  is  a  cool  weather  plant. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  a  bright  mind  is  an  open  eye. 

Ice  is  now  to  be  used  in  shipping  vegetables  from  the  South. 
Don’t  get  “  wheel”  on  the  brain  and  ride  your  business  away  ! 
Too  much  rain  at  fruiting  time  will  make  your  berries  soft  as 
slime. 

Germany  passes  an  anti-option  law — this  country  apparently 
can’t  do  it. 

The  curculio  did  more  damage  than  frost  in  the  Georgia  peach 
orchards  this  year. 

Try  the  Mapes  plan  of  killing  lice  by  painting  the  roosts  with 
grease — page  442. 

The  man  who  stops  to  tell  stories  will  find  himself  at  the  tale 
end  of  the  procession. 

Hay  crop  bad  ?  Meadow  run  out?  See  how  Mr.  Clark  ran  his 
meadows  in  again — page  431. 

The  article  on  cream  separators  in  this  week  and  last,  ought  to 
go  into  your  scrapbook  for  reference. 

Your  “  hacks,”  blowhards,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  preach  you 
their  cream  but  live  their  thinnest  milk. 

Is  there  a  useful  place  for  gun  or  revolver  on  your  farm  ?  Do 
you  want  your  children  to  know  how  to  shoot  ?  Why  ? 

We  want  to  know  how  late  in  the  season  we  can  sow  barley — 
alone  or  with  peas — and  cut  a  fair  crop  of  fodder  for  next  winter’s 
feeding  ! 

That’s  an  interesting  question  about  milk — page  430.  The 
chances  are  that  the  milk  will  right  itself  in  time,  but  it  will 
breed  disaster  while  it  lasts. 

There  are  few  men  in  this  country  who  have  studied  the  grape 
more  carefully  than  T.  V.  Munson.  Remember  that  when  you 
read  what  he  says  on  page  437. 

Farmers  are  sometimes  asked  to  pay  money  for  a  new  device 
for  tying  out  a  horse.  The  picture  on  page  431  shows  the  best 
one  yet.  You  don’t  have  to  pay  for  it.  Make  it ! 

Just  notice  what  George  T.  Powell  says  about  Crimson  clover 
on  page  430.  That  is  a  new  idea  for  fruit  growers  to  think  over. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  claimed  that  this  clover  will  pay  a 
profit,  even  though  every  spire  of  it  be  killed  by  the  winter.  Mr. 
Powell  backs  that  up  with  70-acre  testimony. 

Referring  to  what  Mr.  Buckman  says  on  page  430,  about  spray¬ 
ing  for  the  curculio,  we  would  state  that  Prof.  L.  H.  Taft  puts  it 
this  way:  “  If  you  have  an  abundant  crop  and  can  spare  some, 
spraying  will  destroy  the  pest.  If  the  crop  is  light,  the  curculio 
will  destroy  the  rest.  In  this  case,  jar  the  trees.”  The  spraying 
must  be  done  early. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NURSERYMEN. 

REPORT  OF  THEIR  RECENT  MEETING. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Nur¬ 
serymen  at  Chicago,  June  10  and  11,  was  well  attended, 
and  favored  with  instructive  addresses.  After  a  close 
and  prolonged  contest  as  to  the  place  of  the  next 
meeting,  between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  Thousand 
Islands,  the  former  was  selected.  The  old  officers 
were  reelected :  Silas  Wilson,  of  Atlantic,  la.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Geo.  C.  Seager,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 
An  important  committee  of  five,  including  the  presi¬ 
dent  as  an  ex-officio  member,  on  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  of  freight,  was  created,  with  instructions  and 
money  provided  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure 
lower  rates.  Some  concessions  have  already  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  nurserymen,  but  the  rates  are  yet  far 
too  high,  and  as  the  planters  all  over  the  country 
have  to  bear  the  principal  part  of  the  burden,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  work  of  this  committee  should 
be  successful. 

Hon.  N.  H.  Albaugh,  of  Ohio,  led  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  “To  Plant  or  Not  to  Plant.”  This  was 
considered  from  the  nurseryman’s  standpoint,  of 
course.  In  view  of  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  and  the  general  depression  in  prices 
of  fruit,  as  well  as  all  other  things,  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  nurserymen  as  to  whether  it  is 
best  to  increase,  or  even  maintain  the  present  amount 
of  stock.  It  was  thought  by  the  speaker  that,  in 
nearly  all  lines  of  stock,  especially  orchard  trees  and 
small  trees,  there  was  no  need  for  holding  back. 

“  The  duty  of  the  nurseryman  to  the  fruit  grower,” 
was  the  topic  of  a  comprehensive  address  by  Prof.  H. 
E.  Van  Deman.  His  first  point  was  that  the  nursery¬ 
man  should  be  honest,  because  the  fruit  grower  is 
practically  at  his  mercy,  and  must,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
take  his  stock  on  trust  as  to  being  true  to  name.  He 
should  be  an  intelligent  guide  to  the  fruit  grower 
who  constantly  seeks  his  advice.  To  this  end,  he 
must  understand,  at  least,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  know  how  to  propagate  his  stock,  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  classify  the  species  and  varieties.  He  should 
be  well  posted  in  pomology,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
select  the  best  varieties  for  all  localities  covered  by 
his  trade,  and  to  advise  his  customers  which  to  plant 
for  any  purpose,  and  which  not  to  plant.  Entomology 
and  mycology  should  be  carefully  studied,  because  he 
and  his  customers  have  to  fight  insects  and  fungous 
diseases  almost  constantly.  The  duty  of  being  very 
careful  not  to  introduce  any  new  fruit  until  it  has 
been  well  tested  and  proved  to  be  really  better  than 
others  of  the  same  class  and  season,  was  especially 
emphasized.  The  solemn  duty  was  pointed  out,  which 
he  owed,  in  preventing  the  spread  of  insect  pests. 
The  mixing  up  of  the  names  of  fruits,  by  reason  of 
not  knowing  the  right  ones,  or  being  careful  to  use 
them,  is  another  fault  of  the  nurseryman  which  he 
should  correct.  The  make-up  of  the  catalogues  came 
in  for  a  share  of  criticism,  as  they  sometimes  con¬ 
tain  extravagant  statements  regarding  fruits,  and 
illustrations  which  are  misleading.  Another  reforma¬ 
tion  should  be  in  the  way  of  hiring  only  agents  of  fair 
experience  in  horticulture  and  strict  honor.  If  nur¬ 
serymen  would  follow  the  advice  given,  their  trade 
would  be  increased  and  all  parties  benefited. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  gave  a  most  instructive  address 
upon  the  subject  of  nursery  lands,  what  they  should  be 
and  how  treated.  He  stated  that  nursery  trees  should 
be  grown  in  soil  suited  to  produce  good  crops  of 
almost  any  kind,  such  as  Nature  grows  her  trees  in. 
It  should  be  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
available  form,  and  filled  with  humus.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  taking  the  needful  mineral  elements  from  the 
soil,  putting  nothing  back,  and  cultivation  is  burning 
up  the  humus.  Commercial  fertilizers  alone  will  not 
restore  its  ability  to  produce  another  crop  of  trees  as 
soon  as  the  old  one  is  taken  off.  There  must  be  a 
period  of  rest  and  a  rotation  of  farm  crops  of  some 
kind,  in  which  clover  and  stable  manure  are  plowed 
under  to  replenish  the  supply  of  humus.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  supply  the  humus  during  the  time  of 
the  growing  of  a  crop  of  nursery  trees,  which  occupy 
the  ground  from  two  to  five  years,  by  working  in 
stable  manure,  and  thus  prevent  the  period  of  rest ; 
but  that  end  can  be  reached  by  growing  Crimson 
clover  wherever  it  will  succeed.  If  sown  after  nur¬ 
sery  cultivation  ceases,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  fall,  it  will  grow  up  sufficiently  before 
it  is  time  to  resume  cultivation  in  the  spring  to  add 
materially  to  the  soil  humus  that  is  rich  in  nitrogen. 
If  properly  followed  up,  the  soil  may  be  in  as  good 
condition  for  the  growth  of  trees  at  the  end  as  at  the 
start  of  a  crop  of  nursery  stock.  Underdraining  and 
deep  subsoil-plowing  will  always  pay,  because  they 
make  a  soil,  especially  if  it  be  stiff  and  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  clay,  loose,  and  able  to  retain  a  large  store 
of  moisture. 

Mr.  Greening,  of  Michigan,  spoke  against  the  un¬ 
wise  policy  of  nurserymen  putting  their  wholesale 


catalogues  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  customers.  It 
rarely  induces  them  to  buy  more  stock  than  they 
would  from  a  retail  catalogue,  and  furnishes  them 
and  often  their  neighbors  with  an  excuse  for  not  buy¬ 
ing  at  retail  prices.  It  breaks  down  the  legitimate 
retail  nursery  trade,  which  is  the  support  of  the  whole 
business.  Nursery  trade  deserves  the  same  protection 
as  any  other  commercial  business.  l. 


ARE  WHITE  GRAPES  LESS  VIGOROUS  THAN 

BLACKS  ? 

Reports  from  the  public  press,  and  from  our  readers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  past  trying  winter 
has  killed  off  the  white  varieties  of  grapes  worse  than  the  black 
ones.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs,  if  it  is 
a  fact  that  this  difference  exists  ?  We  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can 
tell  us  why  the  white  varieties  should  be  less  hardy  than  the 
blacks. 

It  Is  Only  a  Theory  Yet. 

There  are  no  data  in  our  vicinity  to  justify  the 
statement,  and  I  would  require  a  mass  of  facts  before 
I  formulated  a  hypothesis.  Some  white  grapes  have 
always  been  subject  to  damage  more  than  some  dark 
ones  ;  but  the  contrary  is  also  true.  I  would  dislike 
to  formulate  a  reason  for  a  doubtful  condition.  You 
may  think  that  you  may  have  sufficient  testimony  ;  in 
that  case,  you  might  be  justified  in  looking  for  the 
cause.  I  would  prefer  to  gather  more  testimony  and 
postpone  the  process  of  making  out  a  theory. 

C.  W.  GARFIELD. 

T.  T.  Lyon  Doubts  the  Statement. 

I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  kind  mentioned, 
within  my  sphere  of  observation  ;  and  I  very  much 
doubt  if  it  is,  in  any  proper  sense,  true  of  white  varie¬ 
ties  of  pure  labrusca  parentage,  suchas  Martha,  Lady, 
Pocklington,  and  others.  Such  comparative  tender¬ 
ness  might,  perhaps,  be  reasonably  anticipated  in  the 
case  of  hybrids  with  vinifera,  such  as  Empire  State, 
Lady,  Lady  Washington,  and  various  others  ;  while 
Niagara,  a  cross  between  labrusca  and  a  less  hardy 
species,  may,  doubtless,  be  assumed  to  inherit  its  re¬ 
puted  lack  of  hardiness  from  such  source.  T.  t.  lyon. 

Has  Never  Noticed  the  Difference. 

The  past  winter  has  not  been  severe  here,  and  only 
the  most  tender  varieties  of  grapes,  as  of  the  Herb- 
emont  class,  were  injured.  If  there  is  any  difference 
in  hardiness  between  white  varieties  of  grapes  and 
black  ones,  I  have  never  noticed  it.  I  would  expect 
to  find  as  much  difference  between  white  and  yellow 
corn  as  between  different  colored  grapes.  True,  the 
hardiest  grapes  that  I  can  now  recall,  are  black,  viz., 
Ironclad,  Janesville  and  Worden  ;  but  Pocklington, 
Martha  and  Lady  are  but  a  neck  behind.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  “difference”  does  not  exist. 
If  it  does,  I  certainly  cannot  tell  why. 

BEN.J.  BUCKMAN. 

Albinos  are  Usually  Feebler. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  Albinos,  either 
vegetable  or  animal,  are  of  a  feebler  organization 
than  colored  species  and  varieties.  Strong  coloration 
is  likely  to  attend  upon  vigor  of  organization.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  “  why,”  there  may  be  many  con¬ 
jectures  with  but  a  small  degree  of  certainty.  Color 
may  be  supposed  to  indicate  stored  force  in  excess  of 
that  existing,  or  active,  in  its  absence.  In  relation  to 
grapes,  according  to  my  not  very  wide  observation, 
all  ithe  dark  grapes  have  more  vital  vigor,  or  stored 
force,  than  light  colored  sorts.  This  is  shown  by 
their  stronger  growth,  their  wider  range,  and  their 
greater  resistance  to  adverse  conditions  ;  and,  to  some 
extent,  their  more  regular  and  abundant  fruitage. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

It's  a  Fact ,  Says  Mr.  Munson. 

Concerning  the  relative  hardiness  of  white  and 
black  grapes  in  resisting  cold,  I  am  unable  to  impart 
much  information  ;  but  as  to  their  capabilities  in  en¬ 
during  severe  drought  and  in  bearing  large  crops  con¬ 
tinuously,  there  is  certainly  a  large  difference  here 
in  favor  of  black  varieties.  To  get  at  the  exact  truth, 
white  varieties  should  be  compared  only  with  the 
black  varieties  of  the  same  species,  from  the  same 
origin.  For  example,  let  us  compare  the  pure  white 
varieties  of  Concord  seedlings,  with  black  varieties  of 
Concord  seedlings  :  White  Concord  seedlings — *Mar- 
tha,  *Lady,  Adeline,  Augusta,  Antoinette,  Victoria, 
Alphonse,  Capital,  Eva,  Macedonia,  Esther,  Golden 
Concord,  *Hayes,  Leavenworth,  Mason’s  Seedling, 
^Pocklington,  Una,  *White  Ann  Arbor,  *Colerain, 
Witt. 

Black  Concord  Seedlings. — *Atavite  (T.  V.  M.’s 
seedling),  Albert,  Black  Hawk,  Bundy,  Burr’s  Con¬ 
cord  Seedling,  Cambridge,  Chautauqua,  *Gov.  Ireland 
(T.  V.  M.’s  seedling),  *Grayson  (T.  V.  M.’s  seedling), 
Modena,  *Moore’s  Early,  McDonald's  Ann  Arbor,  New 
Haven,  *Worden,  Young  America,  Chase  Bros.’  Seed¬ 
ling,  Chidester’s  Seedling,  ^Cottage,  *Denison  (T.  V. 
M.’s  seedling),  Dr.  Warder  (Huber’s),  *Eaton,  Edmes- 
ton,  Hero,  Hosford,  Jennie  May,  Jumbo,  Keystone, 
Linden,  Osage,  Paxton,  Rockland,  etc. 


All  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  I  have  grown 
here,  and  the  six  white  Concord  seedlings  marked, 
are,  as  a  lot,  weaker  than  the  eight  black  varieties 
marked,  enduring  less  hardships,  and  generally 
poorer  bearers,  producing  smaller  berries  and  clusters, 
but  generally  of  better  quality  than  the  black  varie¬ 
ties.  However,  very  few  of  the  black  varieties  are  as 
vigorous  as  Concord,  and  all  seedlings  of  Moore’s 
Early  and  other  Concord  seedlings,  are  much  weaker 
than  Concord,  which  I  attribute  to  “  in-and-in 
breeding.” 

Why  the  white  varieties  are  less  hardy  than  the 
black,  I  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
and  generally,  among  plants  and  even  animals,  when 
the  complexion  is  much  fairer,  tending  to  white  or 
Albino,  than  the  species  at  large,  the  constitution  is 
feebler  and  capability  to  endure  any  kind  of  hardship, 
less.  I  regard  the  light  color,  either  in  foliage  or 
fruit,  as  indicative  of  weakness  in  constitution.  The 
cause  of  the  weakness  and  whiteness  is  obscure  and 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  accidental  conditions  in 
the  fertilization  or  pollination  of  the  ovules  ;  for  pure 
Concord  seeds  from  the  same  vine,  may  produce  some 
black  and  a  few  white  varieties,  just  as  the  same 
parents  sometimes  produce  Albino  children,  while 
their  other  progeny  are  normal.  Generally,  then,  to 
secure  greatest  vigor  in  varieties  of  grapes,  as  well  as 
other  plants,  select  those  with  strong  wood  growth, 
large,  tough,  dark  green  leaves,  and  with  dark  red  or 
black  fruit.  But  in  fineness  of  quality,  the  red  and 
white  varieties  on  the  whole  excel,  and  there  is  im¬ 
mense  difference  of  vigor  and  hardiness,  even  among 
white  varieties.  t.  v.  munson. 

Prof.  Goff  Names  Some  Hardy  Whites. 

The  generalization  has  been  made  that  whiteness  in 
plants  is  correlated  with  weakness,  and  there  are 
evidences  that  this  is  true.  Among  wild  raspberries, 
blackberries,  strawberries,  currants,  huckleberries, 
cherries  and  grapes,  white-fruited  varieties  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  which  may  be,  in  part,  due  to  the 
inherent  weakness.  I  think  that  white  or  light-col¬ 
ored  varieties  of  fruit  are,  as  a  rule,  less  firm  in  flesh, 
and  possess  less  of  the  characteristic  quality  than 
darker  varieties.  It  is  certain  that  the  character  of 
the  wood  is,  to  some  extent,  correlated  with  the  color 
of  the  fruit,  at  least,  in  some  plants,  for  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry,  the  white  and  yellow-fruited  varieties  have 
lighter  colored  bark  than  others,  and  I  think  that  the 
same  is  true  in  the  apple.  It  may  be  true  that  white- 
fruited  grapes  are  less  hardy  than  dark -fruited  ones. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  of  the  hardiest 
apples  have  nearly  white  fruits.  The  McMahan,  or 
McMahan’s  White  apple,  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
hardiest  varieties  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  fruit  is 
more  nearly  white  than  that  of  any  other  that  is  ex¬ 
tensively  grown.  Yellow  Transparent  is  also  very 
hardy,  so  far  as  cold  is  concerned,  and  so  is  Talman’s 
Sweet.  Some  of  the  Russian  apples  are  nearly  white. 

K.  8.  GOFF. 

Notes  from  Three  Authorities. 

The  past  winter  was  not  unusually  severe  here,  and 
the  spring  has  been  favorable  for  the  growth  of  grapes 
and  fruits  generally.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
noticed,  at  any  time,  that  white  grapes  of  the  same 
class  or  family  were,  as  a  rule,  less  hardy  or  less  pro¬ 
ductive  than  the  blacks.  In  looking  over  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  on  my  place,  at  this  time  (June  16)  all 
the  white  grapes  seem  to  be  in  full  average  good  con¬ 
dition,  except  the  Pocklington  and  F.  B.  Hayes,  which, 
though  not  apparently  winterkilled  or  injured,  are 
bearing  very  little.  Eldorado,  probably  on  account 
of  its  imperfect  blossoms,  is  also  doing  next  to  noth¬ 
ing.  Colerain,  Elvira,  Empire  State,  Green  Mountain, 
Lady,  Niagara,  Witt,  and  Moore’s  Diamond,  are  all 
fruiting  well ;  the  last  appears  more  vigorous  in 
growth,  and  more  productive  than  heretofore. 

G.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

Nobody  knows  why  white  grapes  are  more  tender 
than  the  purple  ones,  neither  is  it  well  proved  that 
they  are  always  so.  Niagara  is  less  hardy  than  Con¬ 
cord  and  Worden.  This  is  simply  a  varietal  charac¬ 
teristic  or  difference,  and  I  douot  very  much  whether 
the  comparative  tenderness  is  correlated  with  white¬ 
ness  Of  fruit.  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

The  winterkilling  of  grape  vines  is  a  trouble  that 
seldom  occurs  in  Delaware,  hence  I  have  had  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject.  The  white 
varieties  of  grapes,  as  a  rule,  are  not  as  strong  grow¬ 
ers  as  the  black  ones,  and  the  reason  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  winterkilling  of  the  white  and  black 
varieties  would  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  maturity  of  the  past  season’s  growth  of 
wood.  The  general  lack  of  moisture  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  growing  season,  prevented  the 
weaker  growing  varieties  from  as  fully  maturing  the 
wood  as  did  the  stronger-growing  black  varieties. 
This  would  seem  to  me,  without  making  a  systematic 
study  of  the  subject,  to  be  the  reason  for  the  greater 
damage  to  the  white  varieties.  m.  h.  beckwith. 


The  fuss  a  man  makes  about  having 
his  buttons  kept  sewed  on,  may  seem 
exaggerated;  but  when  we  consider  that 
almost  every  button  on  a  man’s  garments 
is  used,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
except  at  inconvenience,  it  would  seem 
that  his  buttons  are  more  important  than 
our  own.  One  can  count  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  the  number  of  buttons  on  a 
man’s  suit  that  are  used  for  ornament  ; 
sometimes  there  are  two,  at  the  most, 
six.  What  do  we  find  when  we  consider 
feminine  apparel  ?  This  year,  at  least, 
there  are  many  superfluous  buttons  used 
simply  as  a  trimming.  A  few  buttons 
missing  would  not  impair  the  garment’s 
usefulness. 

* 

Sailor  hats  remain  in  vogue.  There 
are  two  styles  ;  one  has  quite  a  wide 
brim,  and  a  low  crown.  This  is  made 
in  rough  straw,  and  is  usually  much 
trimmed  with  flowers,  tulle,  etc.  The 
other  has  a  narrow  brim,  and  high  crown. 
It  is  made  of  fine,  smooth  braid,  and 
worn  most  often  with  no  trimming  ex¬ 
cept  the  ribbon  band.  The  Panama  straw 
is  an  exception  ;  it  is  almost  invariably 
trimmed. 

* 

Tulle  is  much  used  in  trimming  hats, 
and  comes  in  all  colors.  A  full  ruching 
all  around  the  crown  is  seen  on  many 
hits.  On  others,  large,  full  rosettes  are 
mingled  with  the  flowers.  A  very  pretty 
effect  is  that  obtained  by  using  two 
colors  of  tulle,  and  folding  them  together 
before  gathering  into  rosettes,  etc.,  one 
color  showing  through  the  other  giving 
tne  two-toned  effect  that  we  have  had 
so  long  and  have  not  wearied  of. 

* 

Black  velvet  ribbon  is  used  on  the 
broad,  white  leghorn  hats  in  preference 
to  the  fancy  ribbons  used  so  lavishly  on 
other  hats  and  dresses.  Summer  outdoor 
amusements  allow  woman  the  freedom 
to  avail  herself  of  the  picturesque  large 
hat  which  is  so  much  condemned  worn 
indoors.  This,  probably,  is  the  reason 
that  the  leghorn  hat  is  never  out  of  favor. 
* 

The  lace  hat  is  superseded  by  the  tulle 
or  chiffon  hats,  and  these  are  made  in 
colors  as  well  as  in  black  and  white. 
Straw  crowns  and  tulle  brims  are  fre¬ 
quently  combined,  a  fancy  straw  only 
being  appropriate  for  the  dainty  effect 
desired. 


DINNER  A  T  CLARK'S. 

SPOOL  of  Clark’s  thread,  what  does 
it  mean  to  you  ?  To  the  great  ma¬ 
jority,  it  means  standard  quality,  and 
satisfaction  in  the  work  done  with  its 
help.  Generally,  the  seamstress  who  has 
become  familiar  with  it,  will  “take  no 
other  ”  anyhow,  and  it  doesn’t  have  to 
be  advertised. 

But  there  are  several  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  living  near  New  York,  to  whom 
“  Clark’s  Thread  ”  calls  up  very  different 
thoughts.  Thoughts  of  endless  hours  of 
ceaseless  work  ;  thoughts  of  buzzing 
wheels  and  rattling  chains  and  clicking 
machinery  bars.  Tiioughts  of  discom¬ 
fort  from  heat,  where  they  must  work 
in  a  room  kept  at  85  degrees  perhaps, 
every  day  in  the  year  ;  and  from  water 
in  the  rinsing  rooms,  where  it  runs 
ceaselessly  over  the  floor.  These  are  the 
employees  in  the  great  thread  works  ; 
2,(500  of  them,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
these  gii’ls. 

But  great  firms  sometimes  have  souls, 
in  spite  of  the  general  belief  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  employees  are  cared  for  by 
tliis  firm  in  a  practical  way,  as  well  as 
in  more  esthetic  ones.  Plants  in  neat 
boxes  adorn  all  the  windows.  Signs  of 
danger  are  posted  everywhere  at  special 
points,  like  elevator  shafts.  The  girls 
are  cautioned  by  placard  to  beware  of 


wearing  their  hair  loose  about  the  head, 
or  hanging  free,  lest  it  be  caught  in  the 
swift-flying  machines.  Across  the  street, 
is  a  reading-room,  and  on  another 
corner,  is  the  restaurant  lately  opened 
by  the  firm  for  the  benefit  of  the  em¬ 
ployees — or  rather,  of  the  girls  ;  as  no 
men  are  allowed  to  take  meals  there, 
though  meals  are  sent  out  to  them,  if 
desired. 

All  thoughtful  people  who  frequent 
restaurants,  are  amazed  at  the  lunches 
which  women  and  girls  make  a  habit  of 
ordering.  It  makes  little  difference 
what  the  occupation,  whether  the  cus¬ 
tomer  be  a  shopper  merely,  or  a  hard¬ 
working  shop  girl,  if  the  purse  admit, 
charlotte  russe,  ice  cream,  and  fancy 
cakes  rule  the  day,  with,  possibly,  a  cup 
of  tea.  It  was  to  combat  this  tendency, 
and  to  furnish  substantial,  nutritious 
and  hygienic  food  for  the  mill  girls,  that 
the  restaurant  plan  was  adopted. 

The  Cook  is  a  Man. 

One  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  cook 
is  a  man  who  might  serve  as  chef  in  the 
most  aristocratic  city  hotel ;  a  man  with 
all  the  niceties  of  his  profession  well  in 
hand,  intelligent  to  a  degree,  thoughtful, 
and  so  well  educated  that,  in  an  hour’s 
conversation,  one  would  scarcely  note  a 
single  slip  in  careful,  grammatical 
speech  ;  a  man  withal,  so  interested  in 
the  plan  and  in  his  work,  that  it  would 
seem  as  though  he  must  make  it  succeed. 

Having  found  out  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  the  number  of  employees  (2,600), 
one  of  the  first  questions  1  put  the  cook 
was,  “  How  many  do  you  serve  with 
meals  each  day  ?” 

“  That’s  just  where  the  trouble  comes 
in,”  was  the  reply.  “  We  seldom  have 
above  50  or  60,  and  we  send  out,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  about  as  many  more  dinners:  Then, 
even  these  are  irregular,  and  we  have  so 
much  left  over  sometimes,  that  we  can 
hardly  make  the  scheme  self-support¬ 
ing.” 

“  That  is  scarcely  four  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  or  seven  per  cent  of  the 
girls  !  Have  you  any  idea  wherein  lies 
the  cause  of  this  lack  of  patronage  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  have  an  idea.  It  is  certainly 
not  any  fault  in  the  food  itself,  for, 
although  we  serve  it  plainly,  as  you  see, 
it  is  always  of  superior  quality,  and  in 
fair  variety.” 

“  How  much  do  the  people  pay  for 
their  dinner  ?” 

“  Fifteen  cents.  Of  course  that  is 
about  the  price  at  which  a  meal  may  be 
obtained  at  any  cheap  restaurant ;  but 
at  such  places,  one  helping  only  of  each 
item  is  allowed.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
give  them  all  they  wish  of  any  dish  on 
the  day’s  bill  of  fare.  They  can  have  a 
half  dozen  helpings  of  any  favorite  dish, 
if  they  wish  ;  and  even  the  cheap  restau¬ 
rants  charge  25  cents  for  a  regular 
dinner.” 

“  How  much  variety  do  you  manage 
to  have  ?” 

“  Well,  the  variety  is  not  large  for  any 
one  day  ;  but  we  make  the  bill  different 
each  day,;as  far  as  possible.  For  in¬ 
stance,  to-day  we  had  a  vegetable  soup, 
roast  beef  and  potatoes,  cocoa  and 
ginger  snaps  for  dessert.  We  usually 
have  a  pudding.  Tea  we  are  obliged  to 
have  always,  the  girls  will  not  go  with¬ 
out  it.” 

“  How  about  coffee  ?” 

“  The  firm  does  not  serve  coffee  at  all. 

I  do  not  know  why,  unless  it  considers 
it  unwholesome.  Now,  to-morrow,  per¬ 
haps,  we  shall  have  a  hash,  or  a  soup 
from  the  beef  left  to-day,  a  mutton  stew 
with  vegetables,  and  a  pudding.  This, 
with  tea  and  cocoa,  gives  a  soup,  a  meat, 
vegetables,  drink  and  dessert,  making  a 
very  fair  dinner.  .Sometimes  we  have 
other  little  extras,  but  these  are  the 
stand-bys.” 

“How  do  those  manage  who  do  not 


come  to  you  V  Do  they  bring  their  meals 
from  home  ?  It  might,  perhaps,  then 
cost  them  less  than  15  cents,  might  it 
not  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  so  ;  because  they  work 
hard,  the  dinner  is  the  main  meal  of  the 
day,  and  a  light,  cold  lunch  cannot  take 
its  place.” 

“  Are  the  wages  sufficient  to  justify 
them  in  paying  15  cents  for  dinner,  when 
they  could,  perhaps,  bring  their  luncheon 
from  home,  at  half  that  price,  or  less, 
and  have  a  dinner  with  the  family  at 
night  ?  The  poor  are  often  reduced  to 
many  straits,  we  know.” 

“  Oh  !  I  think  that  the  pay  is  really 
very  good,  especially  that  of  the  piece¬ 
workers,  and  even  the  smaller  girls  are 
not  ill-paid.  Besides,  a  large  number  of 
them  patronize  other  restaurants  near 
us,  paying  the  same  price  for,  perhaps, 
less  food,  although  they  may  have 
greater  variety  to  select  from.  No  ;  I 
think  that  the  real  trouble  is  that  they 
believe  that  the  firm  is  trying  to  make 
money  out  of  them.  Somehow,  the 
workers  can  never  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  employers  are  their  friends  and  well- 
wishers.” 

“  Doubtless  it  is  the  same  as  with 
pupils  in  school.  Because  there  are 
rules,  and  penalty  follows  transgression, 
therefore,  the  maker  of  the  rules  is  a 
hard  master,  an  enemy  to  be  thwarted 
and  opposed  on  general  principles,  and 
whenever  possible.” 

“  That  is  my  idea,  exactly.  Now,  I 
know  that  the  firm  is  very  anxious  to 
make  this  plan  work,  even  though  it  does 
not  quite  make  ends  meet.  But  if  the 
restaurant  is  not  patronized  by  the  hands, 
it  has  no  reason  for  existence.  We  could 
crowd  it  every  day  with  outsiders,  but 
that  is  against  the  rules. 

Hard  to  Please. 

“  I  never  tried  so  hard  to  please  a  set 
of  customers  as  I  have  tried  to  please 
these  girls.  But  they  are  the  hardest 
people  to  suit  I  ever  saw.  They  won’t 
eat  hash  and  rice  puddings,  or  any  of 
those  things  that  have  to  be  used  to  even 
up  things,  and  they  don’t  appreciate 
extra  fine  cookery.” 

“  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ?  ” 

“  Chiefly  that  they  don’t  recognize  it. 
One  day,  I  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
serve  a  fine  dish  of  mutton  with  caper 
sauce.  They  guyed  me,  and  found  fault 
without  stint,  till  they  discovered  that  I 
had  sent  over  a  second  helping  to  Mr. 
Clark  himself.  Mr.  Clark  called  it 
prime,  and  when  this  was  known,  it 
was  all  right.  One  day,  I  made  a  mock 
turtle  soup  extra  nice  ;  the  very  same 
that  I  have  made  many  a  time  at  sea¬ 
side  resorts  where  it  sold  for  75  cents  a 
plate,  excej>t  that  it  lacked  the  liquor. 
Didn’t  take  at  all  !  They  couldn’t  eat 
that  stuff.” 

“  Are  the  men  less  particular  ?” 

“  1  think  that  they  are.  But  we  have 
to  send  their  meals  out  in  order  to  keep 
this  place  free  and  pleasant  for  the  girls, 
and  the  bar-room  lunch  counter  is  our 
great  competitor  with  the  men.  I  wish 
that  those  places  could  be  wiped  out! 
They  are  the  worst  enemies  our  people 
have,  and  the  people  don’t  seem  to 
know  it.” 

Having  heard  a  pretty  thorough  story 
from  the  employers’  side,  I  thought  that 
it  would  further  my  purpose  to  hear 
what  the  girls  had  to  say  about  the  new 
departure. 

The  girls,  however,  were  inclined  to 
talk  very  little.  Perhaps,  had  they  been 
seen  away  from  the  mills,  they  might 
have  been  more  communicative.  I  talked 
with  an  intelligent  girl  from  the  “thread- 
end,”  asked  her  if  she  patronized  the 
restaurant,  etc. 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“Do  you  like  it  ?” 

“Yes;  I  like  it  very  much.” 


“  Do  many  of  the  girls  get  their  lunch 
there  ?” 

“  No  ;  only  a  very  few.” 

“  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  ? 
Isn’t  the  food  good  ?  Or  do  they  bring 
their  dinner  from  home?” 

“  The  food  is  very  good,  I  think  ;  and 
as  I  said,  I  go  there  I  don’t  think 
many  of  the  girls  bring  lunches.  But 
they  consider  it  another  money-making 
scheme  for  the  firm  ;  so  they  continue  to 
patronize  the  two  or  three  women  that 
furnish  dinners,  just  the  same  as  they 
did  before  the  Clark  restaurant  was 
opened.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  another  plan  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
hardest  workers,  is  likely  to  fail.  This 
scheme  has  interested  outsiders,  who 
have  been  watching  to  see  its  outcome. 
But  it  is  the  same  old  story.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  to  lead  employees  to 
a  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  employers’ 
interest  in  them,  but  giving  them  a 
share  in  the  business.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  interest  shown 
by  many  great  firms  in  the  comfort, 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  out¬ 
siders  having  no  particular  bias  either 
way.  MYRA  V.  NORYS. 


Better 


than 


Most  Bicycles 

The  public  is  wise  in  values.  It  judges 
merit  shrewdly.  Bicycles  of  unknown 
worth  will  not  sell  at  $100— the  Columbia 
price.  We  might  just  as  well  offer  Hartford 
Bicycles  at  $100,  instead  of  $70,  $05,  $50  and 
$45.  Yet  the 

$50  Hartford 


is  a  better  bicycle  than  many  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  listing  at  $100.  One  hundred  dollars 
is  the  right  price  for  the  uuequaled,  unap¬ 
proached  COLUMBIA.  Fifty  dollars  is  less 
than  the  right  price  for  Pattern  3  or  4  Hart¬ 
ford.  Our  prices  are  the  same  to  all.  You 
know  what  you  are  buying. 

Visit  the  nearest  Columbia  agent  or 
send  two  2-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue. 

POPE  MFG.  CO., 

Gen’l  Offices  and  Factories,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WILCOX  &  WHITE 

ORGANS 

Are  sweetest  toned  and  best  made.  Forty-seven 
years  experience  in  organ  building. 


SEND  i'OK  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  ORGAN  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  and  putting  garments 
together.  For  children’s  patterns,  send 
age. 

6789.  Ladies’  Waist  with  Fancy  Collar. 

Flowered  challis,  violets  on  a  cream 
ground,  is  here  daintily  decorated  with 
Valenciennes  lace.  The  collar,  which  is 
removable,  is  of  creamy  mull  edged  with 
a  frill  of  lace,  headed  by  insertion.  A 
stock  of  violet  ribbon  is  tied  in  a  bow 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  belt  to 
match  is  tied  in  a  bow  in  front.  The 
standing  collar  has  flaring  laps  of  lace 
and  insertion  joined  on  at  the  top.  The 
full  lower  edges  are  usually  worn  under 
the  skirt,  but  may  be  belted  over  it  if  so 
preferred.  Pattern  No.  6789  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 
measure. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  POTATO. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Medical  Record 
considers  the  desirable  qualities 
of  the  potato.  lie  says  that  the  fact 
that  it  contains  very  little  nitrogen,  is 
no  reason  to  condemn  it,  for  we  are 
prone  to  have  a  dietary  of  too  concen¬ 
trated  foods,  and  the  system  demands 
bulk  for  the  proper  intestinal  action  as 
well  as  for  nourishment.  Here  the  potato 
is  most  useful.  It  would  be  unlit  for 
the  sole  diet,  as  such  large  quantities 
would  be  required  to  satisfy  at  all  the 
demands  of  the  body,  which  even  then 


0789-LADIfcS’  WAIST  WITH  FANCY 
COLLAR. 


would  not  be  perfectly  nourished  ;  but 
combined  with  nitrogenous  substances, 
it  is  a  valuable  food  when  properly 
cooked.  It  contains  less  starch  than 
rice,  peas,  lentils,  etc.,  so  is  less  harmful 
than  they  where  starch  is  objectionable 
in  the  dietary.  Again,  it  has  less  woody 
fiber  than  the  other  underground  vege¬ 
tables,  which  is,  of  course,  in  its  favor 
from  the  digestive  point  of  view. 

It  seems  like  a  sweeping  injustice  to 
ascribe  American  dyspepsia  to  the 
humble  potato.  It  certainly  has  not 
made  a  nation  of  dyspeptics  of  the  Irish 
— and  they  have  given  it  a  severe  test — 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  would 
make  any  race  distinction  and  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  us.  Plaiuly  American  dys¬ 
pepsia  must  seek  for  some  other  cause 
than  the  potato  per  se. 

When  fried,  warmed  over,  or  trans¬ 
formed  into  Saratoga  chips,  croquettes, 
or  any  of  the  many  indigestible  things 
that  modern  cookery  has  devised,  it  is 
objectionable,  but  what  food  would  not 
be  ?  Even  when  baked  or  boiled,  it  is 
also  objectionable  unless  the  cooking  be 
properly  done,  and  the  fact  that  it  so 
seldom  is  properly  done,  is,  doubtless,  the 
cause  of  much  that  is  said  against  it ; 
but  do  let  us  lay  the  blame  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  and  remedy  the  evil  by  teaching 
our  cooks  how  to  prepare  it  properiy, 
not  by  eliminating  it  entirely  or  even 
partially  from  our  tables. 

Shorn  of  details,  an  incident  that  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  occurred  in  the  writer’s 
family,  may  be  cited  in  this  matter.  The 
baby  girl  of  the  household,  when  a  little 
over  a  year  old,  began  to  refuse  her 
food.  In  spite  of  tonics  and  a  change  to 


country  air,  this  state  continued.  Many 
different  foods  were  tried,  and  all  that 
eminent  medical  skill  could  do  or  sug- 
g  e  s  t  was  unavailing.  Concentrated 
nourishment  and  stimulants  kept  the 
spark  of  life  flickering,  but  even  these 
were  failing.  Her  temperature  was  be¬ 
low  normal,  and  death’s  finger  seemed 
already  laid  upon  the  wasted  baby 
frame,  and  death  was  coming  through 
starvation — starvation  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  foods  that  modern  science  had 
given  us.  Finally,  with  death  as  the 
alternative,  the  physician  said:  “Take 
her  to  the  table,  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  she  will  eat,  give  it  to  her.”  And 
she  did  eat  a  little  mashed  potato  ! — the 
first  food  that  she  had  taken  willingly 
for  a  month.  This  was  the  turning 
point.  The  convalescence  was  very  slow 
but  sure,  and  all  through  it  potatoes 
were  her  only  food,  except  such  small 
quantities  of  other  foods  as  could  be 
mixed  with  them  without  affecting 
their  flavor  perceptibly.  Gradually  she 
began  to  take  a  little  milk  and  other 
things,  and  health  returned  perma¬ 
nently. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Why  Not? — Miss  should  be  changed 
into  Mrs.  when  the  school  girl  buds  into 
womanhood,  just  as  Master  is  changed 
to  Mr.  when  the  school  boy  becomes  a 
man,  argues  a  writer  in  the  Westmin¬ 
ister  Review.  This  writer  argues  as  did 
Harriet  Martineau,  that  it  is  not  dignified 
to  address  a  middle-aged  woman  as  Miss, 
and  that  marriage  should  have  nothing 
to  do  about  the  matter  in  the  case  of 
women  any  more  than  it  has  in  the  case 
of  men.  It  would  sound  a  little  strange 
to  speak  of  Master  David  13.  Hill,  or  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  campaign,  of  Master  Grover 
Cleveland. 

Wastefulness. — Why  do  poverty  and 
wastefulness  almost  invariably  go  hand 
in  hand  ?  One  of  our  tenants  complained 
in  the  cold  weather,  that  she  had  to  go 
almost  without  shoes  ;  they  were  so 
poor  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  buy 
things  to  eat.  When  the  surroundings 
came  to  be  cleaned  after  they  moved 
out,  there  was  found  a  tobacco  pail  full 
of  pancakes,  quite  an  amount  of  cookies, 
etc.,  and  nearly  whole  loaves  of  bread, 
besides  many  garments  which  had,  evi¬ 
dently,  blown  from  the  line  unnoticed, 
and  been  hidden  by  the  snow.  I  heard 
one  woman  tell  of  taking  a  25-pound 
flour  sack  full  of  dry  bread  from  the 
cupboard  when  she  cleaned  a  house. 

SWEET  FEKN. 

Stories  for  Children. — The  instincts 
of  children  are  a  tolerably  safe  guide, 
says  T.  W.  Iligginson  in  Harper’s  Bazar. 
Where  was  there  ever  a  child  who  did 
not  prefer  a  true  story  to  a  fictitious 
one,  if  it  were — what  rarely  happens — 
as  well  given.  The  tales  told  by  the 
hunter,  the  old  sailor,  the  Indian  fighter, 
need  no  spice  of  fiction  to  make  them 
fascinating.  Test  the  preference.  Tell 
the  best  story  you  can  invent,  and  when 
the  child  asks  the  unfailing  “  But  is  it 
really  true?”  answer,  “No.”  Is  not 
your  hearer  disappointed?  But  if  jou 
are  able  to  answer  conscientiously,  “Yes, 
my  dear  child,  that  very  thing  actually 
happened  to  your  revered  Uncle  Abner, 
or  your  excellent  Aunt  Rachel,”  the 
child  goes  to  sleep  happy,  and  awakens 
to  find  life  newly  glorified  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  gifted  relatives.  Truth,  as 
truth,  is  never  unwelcome,  but  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  the  difference  is  in  the  telling. 
There  is  a  realm,  no  doubt,  for  the  pure 
play  of  the  imagination — Robin  Hood 
and  Roland  and  King  Arthur ;  neither 
would  I  ever  deny  a  child  Santa  Claus  or 
Jack  the  Giant-killer.  But  1  remain  in 
the  belief  that  truth  is  greater  and  pro¬ 
founder  than  any  fiction,  however  ideal 
or  however  realistic.  As  now  the  school¬ 
boy  will  turn  even  from  Oliver  Optic  to 
The  Boys  of  ’76,  or  Baron  Trenck’s 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 


Memoirs,  so  I  think  that  for  our  descend¬ 
ants,  history  and  biography  will  be 
written  with  such  spirit  and  skill  as 
shall  displace  the  carnival  of  the  roman¬ 
tic.  If  that  day  be  delayed,  it  is  only 
because  telling  the  truth  is  the  higher 
art,  and  so  develops  more  slowly. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

To  all  labor  wrought  for  human  good 
Is  due  an  equal  meed  of  fame — 

Between  making  laws  and  sawing  wood, 

The  only  difference  is  in  the  name— 

Who  robs  it  of  its  hard-earned  pelf 
By  a  cuuniue  trick  or  legal  role, 

Will  in  the  end  but  rob  himself— 

He  may  cheat  the  gallows  but  not  the  goal. 

— M.  E.  Pleas  in  Indianapolis  Sun. 

....  Phillips  Brooks  :  “  Only  he  who 
puts  oq  the  garment  of  humility  finds 
how  worthily  it  clothes  his  life.” 

- Wm.  H.  Hill  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal  :  “  The  softest  thing  in  the 
world  is  the  hand  of  a  woman  when  it 
caresses.” 

. . .  .Atchison  Globe  :  “  Every  girl  learns 
a  lot  of  nonsense  from  her  mother  that 
she  passes  on  down  to  her  own  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  the  world  will  never  get  rid  of 
it.” 

- Alice  B.  Tweedy  in  Popula  r  Science 

Monthly  :  “  Now  that  man  has  laid 
violent  hands  on  woman’s  former  em¬ 
ployments — cutting  children’s  garments 
by  machinery,  baking,  pickling,  and 
preserving  for  the  nation — it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  woman,  industrious  woman, 
should  fold  her  hands  and  sit  in  a 
corner.” 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  m&nt  lo 
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Smouldering  fires 
of  old  disease 

lurk  in  the  blood  of  many  a 
man,  who  fancies  himself  in 
good  health.  Let  a  slight 
sickness  seize  him,  and  the 
old  enemy  breaks  out  anew. 
1  he  fault  is  the  taking  of 
medicines  that  suppress,  in¬ 
stead  of  curing  disease.  You 
can  eradicate  disease  and 
purify  your  blood,  if  you  use 
the  standard  remedy  of  the 
world, 

Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


The  coolness  is  refreshing; 
the  roots  and  herbs  invigor¬ 
ating ■ ;  the  two  together  ani¬ 
mating.  You  get  the  right 
comb  in  a  t  io  n  in  HIR ES 
Rootbeer. 

Mail.'  only  bv  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  26c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


DIETZ 

No.  3  Street  Lamp 

HAS  A  SHINING  RECORD 
OF  20  YEARS. 

It  is  offered  as  an  effectual 
antidote  for  'outer 
darkness,  '  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made  on 
scientific  principles. 

It  will  give  more  light 
than  any  gas-burning 
lamp,  do  it  cheaper  and 
do  it  with  kerosenefcoal 
oil). 

It  can  be  lit  and  regu¬ 
lated  from  the  outside; 
can  continue  in  business 
despite  the  wind ;  can 
and  will  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  by  reason 
of  its  absolute  relia¬ 
bility. 

It  Is  but  one  member  of 
an  enormous  family  of 
"  light  goods '  ’  that  wc 
build,  and  to  whom  ve 
would  be  glad  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  by  means  of 
our  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  upon  application. 

If  you  insist  upon  having  the  very  best  goods 
made,  your  dealer  will  give  you  “  Dietz.’* 

If  you  cannot  obtain  this  Lamp  of  your  dealer,  wc 
will  deliver  it,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  5. 
or  Canada,  upon  receipt  of  its  price,  viz.,  $0.00. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 

60  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Established  in  1840. 


The  quality  and  reputation  of  an  organ 
decide  its  price.  You  want  the  best 
quality,  but  you  cannot  afford  to  pay 
an  extra  price  for  “  name  ”  alone.  In 
quality  there  is  a  wide  range. 


The  elieapest  organs  are 
utterly  worthless.  Others, 
costing  a  trine  more,  are 
practically  worn  out  m 
three  or  four  years.  The 
best  materials  insure  au 
absolute  guarantee  of  a 
quarter-century  of  service. 

That  is  what  you  secure  in  an 

ESTEY  ORGAN 


But  you  pay  nothing  for  “name.”  Yet 
the  name  of  “Estey  ”  has  been  a  house¬ 
hold  word  with  lovers  of  music  for  the 
last  half-century.  Few  names  are  so 
closely  associated  with  the  musical  his¬ 
tory  of  America.  Before  purchasing  an 
organ,  will  you  not  send  for  our  large 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free? 

ESTEY  ORGAN  COMPANY 

Brattleboro,  Vt, 


DR.  B.  W.  HAIR  S 

ASTHMA  CURE  FREE 


Hay  I1  over  Rent  free  to  any  asthmatic  who  will  nay  ex- 
pressage.  I»r .  It.  W.  II A I R,  Dept.23  Cindnnali.O. 


WdlllKU-AII  lUbd 

Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDEKBtlRN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor- 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,8U0  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  inventions  wanted. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

I  II  Ul  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
TJUE  BLYHYEK  IRON  WORKS  CO..  Cincinnati.  O 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

“1  HF,  I.H  AUPPH  ’’—For  family  use.  Cheapestin 
1  in  UUIUlULiU.  Ule  market.  $3.  $5  &  $lS  Clr 

EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  267 South  5th  St.,  I’hlla  ,Pa. 


“A  '  (trad*.  944. 
Style,  Finish. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  rears  is  the  b*st  roar- 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  wor's.  guaranteed.  8end  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  18%.  Prices  in  plain  figures.  Offices  sales¬ 
rooms,  factories :  Court  at.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 


"A 

Durability. 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DK.  WHITEHALL'S  RHKPBATIC  ClUtK.  The  latast,  surest  an  best.  Sample  sent  free 
on  mention  of  this  Magazine,  The  Dt*.  Whitehall  Megrlmlne  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  — THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


Tn«EEs°i*r 

NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEAR  Vl4TH  ST..  N.Y. 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms, 
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"  WORKING  POWER/’ 

Some  months  ago,  in  Congress,  a 
speaker  gave  the  following  illustration 
to  show  the  working  power  of  a  dollar  : 

Wben  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  saw  something  that 
I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  at  a  circus.  The 
clowns  and  some  other  employees  arranged 
themselves  in  a  circle.  Let  us  say  that  there  were 
20  of  them  in  all.  No.  1  said  to  No.  2:  “  I  owe  you 
$2.  I’ll  pay  up  as  soon  as  I  can.”  No.  2  made 
this  statement  to  No.  3,  No.  3  to  No.  4,  and  so  on 
around  the  circle,  No.  20  saying  it  to  No.  I.  No.  1 
shoved  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  with  a 
look  of  pleased  surprise  pulled  out  a  dollar. 
Turning  to  No.  2,  he  said:  ”1  didn’t  know  that  I 
had  that  dollar.  Here’s  so  much  on  account.” 
No.  2  took  the  dollar,  and  with  similar  language 
passed  it  on  to  No.  3,  and  so  it  went  around  the 
ring.  No.  20  passed  it  to  No.  1,  who  received  it 
with  a  smile  and  started  to  put  it  into  his  iiocket, 
but  instead  he  turned  to  No.  2  and  said,  “I  didn’t 
expect  to  be  able  to  pay  you  the  balance  so  soon, 
but  here  it  is.”  And  so  it  went  around  the  ring, 
Anally  coming  back  to  No.  1,  who  with  a  satisAed 
smile  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

Now  it  does  not  matter  whether  this 
man  was  arguing  for  silver  or  for  gold  ; 
the  illustration  is  a  good  one,  for  it 
shows  how  a  dollar  or  its  equivalent  in 
the  form  of  a  check,  note,  mortgage  or 
anything  that  may  be  easily  handled, 
will  circle  about  among  the  people, 
satisfying,  perhaps,  thousands  of  wants 
and  obligations  before  it  goes  out  of 
circulation.  Strawberry  growers  are 
getting  so  that  they  must  have  new 
baskets  and  crates  for  each  lot  of  berries. 
It  is  not  so  with  a  bushel  basket,  or  a 
barrel,  or  with  a  yard  stick.  These 
things  simply  measure  articles,  and  are 
kept  in  use  till  they  wear  out.  This  is 
true  to  a  greater  extent  of  the  dollar. 
It  keeps  moving  about  from  hand  to 
hand,  measuring  values  and  paying 
debts. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  example.  You 
send  us  a  money  order  for  $L  in  payment 
for  a  year’s  subscription.  We  take  it  to 
the  post  office  in  New  York,  in  company 
with  many  others,  and  receive  a  check 
for  the  full  amount.  We  deposit  this 
check  in  the  bank.  On  Saturday,  we 
draw  from  the  bank  what  cash  we  need 
and  pay  off  the  hands.  The  dollar  you 
sent  goes,  in  another  form,  into  the 
hands  of  a  printer.  He  takes  it  home 
and  pays  his  board.  The  landlady  takes 
it  with  others  and  pays  the  butcher.  He 
puts  it  into  the  bank,  and  in  a  day  or  so, 
draws  a  check  with  which  to  pay  his 
rent.  The  landlord  puts  the  check  into 
another  bank.  That  bank  may  use  that 
value  to  pay  a  draft  in  San  Francisco, 
and  thus  the  dollar  jumps  away  across 
the  continent.  Some  fruit  grower  bor¬ 
rows  at  the  bank  cash  with  which  to 
pay  his  hands.  The  dollar  goes  into 
some  man’s  pocket.  He  goes  wandering 
about  after  a  job,  and  the  dollar  goes 
with  him  until  it  is  broken  up  and  scat¬ 
tered  in  all  directions — paying  for  food, 
sleep,  hat,  shoes,  car  fare,  cigars  and  a 
hundred  other  things.  And  thus  the 
dollar  and  its  representatives  in  the  way 
of  checks,  tickets,  notes,  etc.,  go  wan¬ 
dering  through  the  land  doing  their 
part  in  the  work  of  exchanging  values. 

It  is  this  “working  power”  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  that  gives  true  value  to  money. 
When  some  one  holds  the  dollar  out  of 
circulation,  and  will  not  pass  it  along, 
dozens  of  people  must  suffer.  Suppose 
you  refuse  to  send  us  the  dollar  for  your 
subscription  !  We  cannot  pay  the  printer. 
We  might  offer  him  a  year’s  subscription 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  he  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  it.  Why  ?  Because  his  landlady 
would  not  accept  it  as  payment  for 
board.  She  would  not  take  it  because 
she  knows  the  butcher  would  refuse  it. 

Suppose  our  printer  had  some  of  his 
former  savings  invested  in  a  bicycle.  If 
he  could  not  pay  his  board,  the  chances 
are  that  his  landlady  would  make  him 
give  up  the  bicycle.  He  might  have  paid 
$75  for  it,  yet,  at  a  forced  sale,  it  brings 
only  $45.  There  you  have  a  loss  of  $30, 
because  the  working  power  of  your  dol¬ 
lar  has  been  cut  off  by  lying  inactive  in 


your  pocket  or  in  your  bank.  Or,  take 
the  case  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Suppose  you 
and  5,000  other  subscribers  refuse  to 
send  the  dollar  on  time.  We  must  have 
cash  to  pay  our  bills,  and  we  are  forced 
to  go  and  borrow  it.  We  go  to  a  bank 
and  say,  “  Here  are  5,001  good  men,  each 
of  whom  owes  us  $1.  Lend  us  $1,000, 
and  we  will  tell  1,000  of  them  to  pay 
you  when  they  get  ready.”  They  would 
laugh  at  us,  not  because  they  doubt 
your  willingness  to  pay,  but  because 
they  demand  better  security.  We  have 
to  pay  them  interest,  and  mortgage 
property  in  order  to  get  that  money,  and 
all  because  there  is  a  stoppage  in  the 
circulation  of  1,000  single  dollars. 
Happily,  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not 
have  to  do  such  business,  because 
its  readers  are  prompt  and  exact — but 
that  is  a  fair  illustration  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  this  movement  of  dollars  is 
paralyzed.  On  a  large  scale,  that  is  what 
ails  the  land  to-day.  Money  has  lied 
from  the  country  districts,  and  while 
farmers  have  products  to  sell,  and  de¬ 
sires  to  be  gratified,  there  is  a  hitch 
somewhere  in  the  circulation  of  money, 
and  as  a  result,  they  are  like  the  printer 
— making  a  sacrifice  of  his  bicycle  in 
order  to  pay  his  board. 

And  now  let  us  consider  another  side 
of  the  matter,  viz.: — the  “working 
power  ”  of  a  thought.  Some  years  ago, 
in  New  Hampshire,  an  old  man  thought 
out  a  plan  for  killing  weeds  by  raking 
among  them  with  long,  slender  rods  or 
sticks.  That  was  the  original  thought. 
It  grew  and  spread— passed  from  farm 
to  farm  and  mind  to  mind  until  the 
present  weeder  was  perfected.  This 
implement  has  been  worth  millions  to 
the  farmers  of  this  land,  yet  it  all  grew 
from  that  old  man’s  thought — polished 
and  perfected  by  passing  from  mind  to 
mind.  Suppose  that  old  man  had  never 
worked  out  his  thought  !  Suppose  it 
had  never  been  pushed  and  advertised 
or  made  much  of  !  Farmers  would  still 
be  using  the  slower  methods  of  weeding 
with  hoe  and  cultivator — paying  for 
human  labor  that  is  now  done  by  the 
horse. 

It  is  the  working  power  of  a  thought 
that  lifts  up  farming,  and  puts  the  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  on  a  business  plane  with 
the  manufacturer.  The  dollar  kept  in  the 
miser’s  pocket,  fails  to  fulfill  its  mission. 
The  progressive  tho,ught  chained  to  the 
lonely  farm  may  help  hold  back  the 
wheel  of  progress.  How  does  the  farm 
thought  get  into  circulation  and  acquire 
working  power?  We  answer  without 
hesitation — through  the  agricultural 
paper !  You  may  say  what  you  like 
about  the  farmers’  institute,  the  bul¬ 
letins  or  the  catalogue,  a  new  and  valu¬ 
able  thought  is  never  given  true  work¬ 
ing  power  until  the  agricultural  papers 
take  hold  of  it  and  pass  it  along.  We 
think  that  you  will  agree  with  the  prop¬ 
ositions  made  above.  We  will  close  with 
the  following  statements  which  we  think 
can  be  substantiated  : 

1.  During  the  past  15  years,  The 
R.  N-Y.  has  given  “working  power”  to 
more  new  ideas  and  new  articles  than 
any  other  agricultural  paper  in  the 
land. 

2.  During  the  next  15  years,  we  expect 
to  lead  the  procession  as  in  the  past. 

3.  The  price  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  only 
one  dollar  a  year,  and  we  guarantee  the 
most  profitable  terms  to  agents. 

4.  There  is  room  upon  our  list  for  the 
names  of  a  dozen  of  your  neighbors. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Watermelons  are  becoming  more  plentiful. 

Supplies  of  honey  are  small  and  the  trade  light. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  are  unpreced¬ 
entedly  heavy. 

Niagara  grapes  have  made  their  appearance 
from  Florida. 

The  Le  Conte  pear  is  the  Arst  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  market. 

Large  quantities  of  southern  tomatoes  are  being 
sold  at  auction. 

Demand  for  beeswax  is  moderate  at  26  to  28 
cents  per  pound  for  pure. 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  to  be  doing  great 
damage  in  some  parts  of  Indiana. 


Receipts  of  most  vegetables  are  heavy,  both 
from  the  South  and  from  nearby  points. 

The  Afth  National  Irrigation  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  December  next. 

Receipts  of  hay  have  been  liberal,  demand 
moderate  and  the  market  weak  with  lower  prices. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cold  storage  in  this  city 
available  for  butter,  will  accommodate  300,000 
tubs. 

A  beet  sugar  factory  with  a  capacity  of  400 
tons  of  beets  per  day,  is  being  erected  at  Menom¬ 
inee  Falls,  Wis. 

There  has  been  no  glut  of  strawberries  this 
year;  the  heaviest  supplies  were  from  the  South 
early  In  the  season. 

California  fruit  growers  have  the  beneAt  of 
more  competition  in  refrigerator  transportation 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

A  company  has  been  incorjjorated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  starting  a  large  coffee  plantation  in 
Mexico,  and  planting  1,000,000  coffee  trees. 

The  cheese  market  is  doing  better  under  an  in¬ 
creased  export  demand,  though  the  quality  of 
much  of  the  arrivals  is  not  up  to  the  mark. 

It  is  proposed  on  the  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  to  abolish  the  hav  inspection  system,  but 
the  hay  dealers  are  making  a  vigorous  protest. 

The  supply  of  maple  sugar  is  light,  market 
quiet,  and  sales  at  seven  to  eight  cents  per  pound, 
with  syrup  nominal  at  40  to  60  cents  per  gallon. 

Southern  new  potatoes  have  been  in  large  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  price  has  declined  greatly.  Old  pota¬ 
toes  cut  no  Agure  in  the  market,  and  there  is 
little  sale  for  them. 

The  14th  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Seedsmen’s  Association,  comprising  those  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  been  in  session  in 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Have  you  noticed  that  long  rye  straw  is  worth 
more  than  the  best  Timothy  hay  ?  And  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  good  for  continued  high  prices.  Better 
take  good  care  of  the  straw  this  year. 

A  case  has  been  made  out  in  this  city  against 
a  Chinese  restaurant  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Department,  for  violation 
of  the  oleomargarine  law.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
Arst  case  on  record  against  a  Chinaman. 

Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than 
half  the  usual  acreage  of  hops  will  be  cultivated 
in  the  State  of  Washington  this  year.  Many  of 
these  will  not  be  sprayed,  which  means  that  they 
will  amount  to  little.  Altogether,  the  crop  there 
will  be  far  below  the  usual  one. 

The  swine  breeders  of  North  Carolina  have 
formed  an  association,  and  now  desire  to  have 
sufficient  membership  fees  sent  in  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  warraut  the  incorporation  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  offer  liberal  prizes  at  the  coming  Stale 
Fair.  Frank  E.  Emery,  secretary,  Raleigh. 

The  fruit  market  changes  rapidly  these  days. 
All  the  small  fruits  are  in  fair  supply.  Southern 
peaches  are  not  plentiful,  but  supplies  are  in¬ 
creasing.  Plums  and  pears  from  the  South  add 
variety.  Cherries  are  plentiful,  while  musk- 
melons  and  watermelons  are  becoming  plentiful 
and  cheap. 

Alabama  enacted  a  law  prescribing  a  penalty 
for  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  other  similar 
substances  without  labels  to  distinguish  them. 
Violators  of  the  law  pleaded  unconstitutionality, 
but  were  convicted.  They  appealed,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  against  them,  thus  affirm 
ing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

The  United  States  Consul  atDenia,  Spain,  says 
that  the  outlook  for  the  Spanish  wheat  crop  is 
excellent,  yet  large  importations  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  He  says  that  no  country  that  has  grain  to 
export  has  any  advantage  over  the  United  States 
In  the  matter  of  distance  and  shipping  facilities. 
It  could  be  transported  more  cheaply  than  from 
Russia  or  India.  He  suggests  that  a  line  of  ves¬ 
sels  direct  to  Mediterranean  ports  would  open  a 
proAtable  market  for  our  surplus  products. 

The  production  of  butter  is  reported  heavy  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Receipts  in  this  market 
have  not  been  heavy,  but  immense  quantities 
have  gone  into  cold  storage  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  said  that  there  never  before 
was  so  much  butter  stored  in  Chicago  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Exporters  are  endeavoring  to  open  up  a 
trade,  and  present  prices  are  likely  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  or,  in  case  of  increased  exports  or  buying 
by  speculators,  might  be  somewhat  increased. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  organization  of  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  at  the  university.  Two  new  departments 
were  created  for  the  College  of  Agriculture— a 
department  of  agricultural  physics,  and  one  of 
dairy  manufactures.  Both  these  positions  are  to 
be  Ailed  before  the  beginning  of  the  college  year 
in  September,  so  that,  hereafter,  the  instruc¬ 
tional  force  in  agriculture  will  consist  of  three 
men  instead  of  one  as  heretofore,  and  the  three 
great  interests— live  stock,  soils  and  crops,  and 
dairying — will  each  have  an  individual  who  will 
make  their  study  his  specialty.  The  same  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  same  men  will  also  serve  the  ex¬ 
periment  station.  This  department  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  also  undergone  an  important  change 
in  that  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
been  made  ex-officio  director  of  the  station,  and 
the  board  of  direction,  which  has  hitherto  served 
in  the  capacity  of  director,  is  retained  as  an  ad¬ 
visory  board.  The  importance  of  this  extension 
of  the  teaching  force,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
three  great  lines  in  agriculture,  mean  that  the 
trustees  recognize  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  are  determined  to  put  it  upon  a  sound  basis. 


Connecticut  Crops.— We  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  barley  or  Hungarian  grass,  always  de¬ 
pending  upon  corn  to  make  the  hay  shortage 
good.  We  have  doubled  our  corn  area  this  year, 
and  would  plant  more  had  we  sufficient  help  to 
take  care  of  it.  We  are  struck  on  corn  ;  instead 
we  shall  put  in  some  Hungarian  grass  about 
June  25.  Since  May  25,  we  have  had  considerable 
rain,  and  grass,  in  many  Aelds,  is  thickening  up. 
We  expect  a  fair  crop  on  our  farm,  except  on  the 
very  driest  land.  One  20- acre  Aeld  adjoiniug  our 
farm  will  hardly  yield  one  ton  of  hay  on  the 
entire  piece.  More  corn  was  planted  in  this 
locality  than  ever  before.  Potatoes  which  were 
planted  in  moist  or  very  early  land  are  doing 
well  ;  but  those  on  dry  soil,  were  very  slow  to 
come  up,  and  much  of  the  seed  failed  to  start. 
Early  ones  are  beginning  to  bloom,  and  some 
show  signs  of  early  blight.  Old  potatoes  are 
getting  scarce  and  are  a  little  better  in  price. 
Strawberries  are  a  full  crop,  and  better  than 
ever.  Recent  rains  helped  them  very  much.  All 
vegetation  is  about  a  week  earlier  than  usual. 

n.  o.  m. 


£Ui.occUancou£  gulmtising. 


Many  a  free  maq 
wlio  is  sick  would 
wttlingly  change 
places  with  a 
healthy  convict.  A 
man  might  as  well 
be  shut  out  of  en¬ 
joyment  one  way 
as  another.  If  he 
is  shut  up  in  a  cell, 
he  cannot  engage 
in  active  pleasures. 
He  cannot  see  the 
beauties  of  nature 
and  art,  but  he  can 
imagine  them,  and 
so  get  some  benefit 
from  them.  A 
man  who  is  sici 
has  these  things  before  him,  but  he  doesn’t 
see  them  as  they  exist.  He  cannot  look  on 
anything  with  appreciative  eyes.  His  phy¬ 
sical  condition  warps  his  vision  and  his  men¬ 
tality.  He  cannot  enjoy  anything,  no  matter 
how  enjoyable  it  may  be  in  the  abstract.  A 
man  with  a  foul  taste  in  his  mouth,  with  a 
bilious  headache,  and  with  poisonous  refuse 
matter  circulating  all  through  his  body  can¬ 
not  enjoy  anything.  He  honestly  believes 
that  the  world  is  all  wrong,  and  that  it  is  a 
mighty  poor  place  to  be  in.  He  is  blue, 
despondent,  cynical.  Life  isn’t  worth  liv¬ 
ing  to  him.  Such  a  simple  thing  causes 
this  condition  that  it  is  absurd  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  think  of  a  sensible  man  remaining 
in  it  Symptoms  like  these  come  from  con¬ 
stipation.  It  is  the  most  prevalent  of  all 
causes  of  sickness.  It  makes  a  man  worth¬ 
less  for  work  or  pleasure.  It  is  a  stubborn 
trouble  when  you  do  not  treat  it  properly, 
and  a  simple  one  when  you  do.  It  is  cured 
by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  They  were 
made  for  this  purpose,  and  no  other.  They 
accomplish  this  purpose  as  no  other  prep¬ 
aration  ever  did.  An  unscrupulous  druggist 
may  try  to  sell  you  something  else.  Look 
out  1  It  is  your  health  that  is  at  stake.  It 
is  your  health  against  an  extra  profit  on  fht 
thing  he  says  is  “just  as  good.”  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  —  don’t  forget  — 
don’t  take  anything  else. 

Tho  People’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,  in  plain  En¬ 
glish,  or  Medicine  Simplified  by 
R.V.  Pierce,  M.  D.,  Chief  Consult¬ 
ing  Physician  to  the  Invalids’  Ho¬ 
tel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buflal<\ 
N.  Y.,  iooS  pages,  illustrated. 
680,000  copies  sola  at  $1.50.  Now 
sent,  paper-bound,  absolutely 
free  on  receipt  of  ai  one-cent 
stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only, 
Address  the  Author,  as  above. 


OUTCLASSES  ANYTHING  MADE 


This  tool  will  work  shallow  or  deep,  give  level  or 
ridge  cultivation,  pare  or  plow  the  land;  it  will  do 
any  style  of  work  desired  for  any  variety  of  soil,  on 
ilat  land  or  side-hills;  it  has  high  crop  clearance  and 
track  adjustable  from  30  to  52  inches  !  The  tooth 
standards  are  round  and  swivel  in  steel  clamps.  The 
guidance  is  at  pleasure  either  by  hand  or  loot  with 
pivoted  wheels  or  by  feet  with  independent  center 
(crop  row)  teeth.  The  only  practical  and  really  ad¬ 
justable  spring  pressure  (fiat  steel),  anti-friction 
cable  lift,  ball  wheel  bearings  to  reduce  draft,  genu¬ 
ine  easy  spring  seat,  and  perfect  balance,  go  to  make 
up  the  merits  of  this  advauced  implement.  If  you 
want  the  most  substantial  cultivator  (riding  or  walk¬ 
ing)  with  the  widest  range  of  work,  one  that  will  do 
thoroughly  whatever  it  is  put  to  do,  write 

JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY, 

RARITAN,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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TRUE  FRIEND  FOR  SOUTHERN  FARMERS. 

I  am  glad  to  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  still  standing  up 
for  Crimson  clover.  Many  farmers  are  complain¬ 
ing  about  not  getting  a  good  stand  during  the 
drought  of  last  fall;  but  with  me,  it  did  well.  One 
four-acre  field,  I  believe,  gitve  me  more  feed  than 
I  ever  before  obtained  from  a  like  amount  of 
ground  in  my  life.  The  land  was  old  Timothy  sod, 
overrun  with  weeds,  was  broken  in  the  winter  by 
a  Syracuse  steel  plow,  followed  by  a  bull-tongue 
subsoiler  in  the  furrow  behind  the  turning  plow. 
It  was  planted  to  corn  in  April,  in  checks,  was 
cultivated  both  ways  with  Breed’s  weeder,  five  or 
six  times,  no  other  implements  being  used.  On 
July  14,  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  seed,  15  pounds 
per  acre,  and  covered  it  nicely  by  running  the 
middle  section  of  the  weeder  twice  in  each  row, 
leaving  the  ground  level,  clean,  and  well  prepared 
for  the  mower.  The  clover  seed  came  up  in  a  few 
days,  and  grew  nicely.  The  corn  was  cut  and 
shocked  at  the  proper  time,  was  husked  the  first 
week  in  November,  the  fodder  hauled  to  the  barn 
and  cut  into  half-inch  lengths  for  the  cows;  not 
being  injured  any  by  exposure,  it  did  make  a 
fine  lot  of  cow  feed.  Ten  small  Jersey  calves  were 
put  on  the  clover  about  November  1,  and  pastured 
until  March  15. 

The  clover  made  a  solid  mat  by  December  1,  and 
stood  the  winter  well.  By  April  15,  it  was  the 
prettiest  field  I  ever  saw.  During  the  winter,  when 
the  ground  was  frozen,  I  had  the  corn  stubs  cut 
off  with  hoes  at  the  top  of  the  ground,  and,  the 
land  being  cultivated  level,  it  was  in  fine  shape 
for  the  mower.  May  1,  the  clover  was  in  full 
bloom,  about  16  to  18  inches  high.  I  turned  under 
two  acres  of  it  for  fertilizer,  and  harrowed  twice 
with  the  Acme  harrow-  so  as  to  smooth  the  top 
and  not  pull  up  anything  that  was  buried.  I  let 
this  lie  10  days  to  settle,  and  then  planted  to  corn. 
Strange  to  tell,  at  the  end  of  10  days,  none  of  the 
clover  was  left;  all  was  rotted  and  gone.  The  corn 
came  up  in  a  few  days,  and  is  now  making  a  won¬ 
derful  growth. 

The  other  two  acres  I  cut  for  hay  May  14.  We 
had  aline  spell  of  weather,  and  I  got  over  two 
tons  per  acre  of  the  nicest,  brightest,  cleanest 
hay  I  ever  put  up  in  my  life.  As  soon  as  the  hay 
was  off,  I  turned  under  the  stubble  and  harrowed 
twice  with  the  Acme  harrow  to  smooth  and  make 
the  surface  solid.  I  let  it  lie  10  days,  had  a  tine 
rain  on  it,  then  planted  it  to  corn.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  (June  25),  the  corn  has  made  a  fine  stand,  has 
been  worked,  and  is  looking  well.  I  find  no 
buried  trash  to  interfere  with  the  cultivation  ;  it 
is  all  decayed,  and  looks  under  the  surface  as 
though  something  had  been  burned  and  only 
ashes  left.  So  you  see,  from  two  acres  of  that 
ground,  I  got  100  bushels  of  tine,  sound  corn,  a 
lot  of  the  best  of  cow  feed,  nearly  five  tons  of  ex¬ 
cellent  hay,  and  now  have  it  back  to  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  corn  crop — all  in  12  months.  This  is  where 
Crimson  clover  helps  us — a  catch  crop — a  winter 
carpet  for  the  naked  soil,  four  months’  pasture,  a 
good  hay  crop  and  no  time  lost  between  two  corn 
crops,  with  the  baud  in  better  condition. 

This  is  the  third  year  I  have  grown  Crimson 
clover.  It  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  by  The 
U.  N.-Y.,  and  I  will  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  it.  I  had  about  20  acres  this  year— some  for 
pasture  with  barley,  some  sown  with  Orchard 
grass  to  cut  for  seed,  and  thus  I  have  to  lose  no 
time  in  getting  a  stand  of  Orchard  grass.  It  will 
not  do  to  sow  the  Crimson  clover  seed  down  on 
the  surface  without  covering  ;  it  must  be  har¬ 
rowed  or  lightly  plowed  in.  It  does  best  with  me 
to  sow  in  July  or  August.  If  very  dry,  harrow  in 
the  seed  and  then  roll.  It  can  be  sown  with  bar¬ 
ley  or  rye  in  September,  and  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  late  winter  and  spring  pasture.  And 
what  a  color  it  gives  the  butter!  While  other 
dairymen  were  using  artificial  coloring,  my  but¬ 
ter  did  not  need  it. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  claim  that  Crimson  clover 
will  take  the  place  of  Red  clover,  or  drive  it  out 
of  use,  no  more  than  that  oats  or  rye  would  dis¬ 
place  wheat.  We  know  that  rye  or  oats  are  not 
so  good  as  wheat  for  bread  ;  yet  who  of  us  would 
like  to  farm  without  the  use  of  rye  or  oats  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  wheat  growing?  Just  so  with 
Crimson  clover  ;  it  gives  us  another  help  to  farm, 
another  implement  to  work  with  ;  so  let  us  use  it ! 
Some  one  has  asked  in- The  R.  N.-Y.  if  Crimson 
clover  can  be  sown  with  or  among  cow  peas.  I 
answer  no  ;  the  shade  of  the  vines  is  too  dense, 
and  it  will  do  no  good  sown  in  the  spring.  It  is  a 
cool  weather  plant.  It  makes  a  good  winter  and 
spring  pasture.  It  makes  a  fine  fertilizer  when 
turned  under  green,  or  it  makes  a  fine  hay  four 
weeks  earlier  than  Red  clover,  and  six  weeks 
earlier  than  Timothy.  j.  n.  m. 

Dark’s  Mill,  Tenn. 
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beans  and  peas. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  15@  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  00@1  10 

Pea,  1895,  choice  .  95@1  00 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  85®  95 

White  Kidney.  1896,  choice . 1  25@1  30 

lied  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  00®1  02 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  80®  95 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  20@1  25 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) . 1  80@1  85 

Pea,  foreign,  1894  .  80@  86 

Medium,  foreign,  1894  .  75®  8> 

Grein  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  76@  77 

Bags,  per  bushel .  70@  — 

8cotch,  bags .  70®  72 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Oreimery,  Western,  extras  . 15  @15)6 

Western,  firsts . 14  @14>s 

Western,  seconds . 12)6®  13 

Western,  thirds . 11  @12 

State,  fancy . 15  @— 

Common  to  prime . ,.ll  @14)6 


State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . ...14)6@15 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @13 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @14)6 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @10)6 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @11)6 

Seconds . 8  @16 

Thirds .  8  @  9 

Factory,  fancy . 10)6@11 

Factory,  firsts . 9)$@10 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @— 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8>6 

Old  butter .  7  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  7  @— 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  0)6@  6-% 

Fair  to  good . 6  @6)6 

Fancy  white .  694®  7 

White,  choice . 6 )6@  6 94 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  @  7)4 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7  @  7)4 

Small,  good  to  choice . 694@  7 

Small,  common  to  fair .  6)6@  6)6 

Bight  skims,  choice .  6  @  5)6 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4  @4)6 

Part  shims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  1)6®  3 

EGOS. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  13  @  13)6 

State,  fresh  gathered .  12  @  12)6 

Penna.  and  Md..  country  marks,  fancy. .  12  @  12)6 

Western,  closely  graded,  fancy .  12  ©  — 

N.  Ohio  lnd.,  111.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  12  @  — 

Other  Western.northerly  sections,  prime  12  @  — 

Western,  fair  quality .  11  ®  — 

Southern, fresh  collectlons.good  to  prime  9  @  10 
Western  and  Southern,  poor,  per  case.  ..2  40  @3  00 

Western  culls,  per  case . 1  50  @2  40 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 6)4®  6)6 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb . 596®  594 

Prime,  1895.  per  lb . 5  @  5)4 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @  494 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3)6@  394 

Southern,  sundried.  common  to  choice  ..2  @  3)4 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2)6®  3)6 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2)6@  3t6 

South- West’ll,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  2)6®  296 

Southern,  suudried,  quarters,  bbls .  2  @  2)6 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags . 2  @  2)4 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  2  @  2)6 

Cores  and  skins.  1894,  per  lb . 2  @  2)4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  3  @6 

Cherries,  1895.  per  Id . 9  @10 

Blackberries,  1895,  per  lb .  5  @  5)6 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 16  @ — 

Sundried,  1895.  per  lb . 15  @— 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb . 5  @  5)6 

Plums.  Southern  Damsen,  1895.  per  lb . 4)6@— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Blackberries,  N.  C..  largo,  sound,  per  quart .  10®  12 

Small  or  soft,  per  quart .  7®  9 

Md.  and  Del.,  cultivated,  per  quart .  13®  lj 

Md.  and  Del.,  small  early,  per  quart .  9®  11 

Cherries,  extra  large,  dark,  per  lb .  10@  — 

Medium,  dark  per  lb .  7®  9 

Medium,  light  colored,  per  lb .  6®  8 

Small  and  Inferior,  per  lb .  3®  6 

Currants,  per  quart .  9@  10 

Per  lb  .  .  7@  8 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart .  3®  5 

Prime  green,  per  bushel . 1  25@1  £0 

Prlu-e  green,  per  10-lb  basket .  20®  25 

Grapes.  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  case . 2  00@3  00 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  per  quart .  11®  14 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  11@  14 

Jersey,  per  quart .  11@  13 

Muskmelons,  Charleston, per  bushel-basket.  75@1  25 

Horida,  per  half-bbl .  75@1  50 

Peaches,  N.  C.  car  y  sorts,  per  carrier . 1  25@2  25 

8.  C.,  early  sorts,  per  carrier . I  60@2  25 

S.  C.,  early  sorts,  per  llat  case .  75@1  25 

Georgia,  sound,  per  carrier . 1  60@2  25 

Georgia,  unsound,  per  carrier . 1  00®1  25 

Florida,  as  to  size,  per  carrier . 1  0034  00 

Plums,  S’n,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier . 1  75@2  26 

Wild  Goose,  per  Hat  case  . 1  C0@1  25 

Chickasaw,  per  6-til,  carrier .  75'ol  10 

Pears,  LeConte,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Raspberries,  blackcap  per  pint .  4®  6 

Blackcap,  per  quart .  8®  11 

Red,  Up-River,  per  )6  cup  .  8@  12 

lied,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  pint .  8®  12 

Strawberries,  llilt’n  &  lrv., ex.  fancy,  per  qt.  16@  20 
Hilton  &  lrv  .  fair  to  choice,  per  quart ..  10®  15 

Up-River,  per  quart .  10@  14 

Jersey,  large,  per  quart .  10®  12 

Jersey,  small  or  soft,  pe1-  quart .  5@  7 

Western  New  York,  per  quart .  8®  14 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 22  00@23  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  . 13  00@20  00 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  75@  8  25 

Timothy .  3  50®  4  00 


HONE*. 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @8 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  ©— 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @12)6 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)6®  6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  6  @  6)6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4)6®  6 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4  @  4)6 

Small,  per  lb .  ..  4  @  6 

Buttermilks .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb.  .  5)6@  6 

Medium,  per  lb .  4)6®  5 

POTATOE8. 

Southern  Rose,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Chill  red,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  76 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Culls,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Old,  per  barrel  or  sack .  50®  85 


PO  ULTRY — LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southwestern,  per  lb. . . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 
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DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb . 

Average  toms,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Phil.,  broilers  selected,  per  lb. 

Phila.,  broilers,  ordinary,  per  lb . 

L.  I..  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Pennsylvania,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry-picked,  broilers, per  lb. 
Western,  scalded  broilers,  per  lb  .... 
Western,  small,  per  lb . 
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AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  bu 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays,” send  for  Ensi¬ 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse¬ 
powers,  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-miUs,  Feed- 
m  ills.  Circular-saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  and  Dog- 

powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIN  All  1*  11A11DER,  Coblesk  ill.  N.  Y. 


Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  10  @  — 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9)6 

Scalded,  choice,  per  bbl .  9)6@  10 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  6)6 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  15  @  16)6 

Spring  ducks,  L.  1.,  per  lb .  16  @  16)6 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  60  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  75@2  00 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches .  75@1  60 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  26®  50 

Beets,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  50 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  ICO..  . 2  00@2  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl-crate .  40®  85 

Carrots,  per  10<J  bunches . 1  00@1  60 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  »na  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@2  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  50@  75 

Small,  per  doz .  20©  40 

Cucumbers.  Charleston,  per  basket .  40@  60 

Bavannab.  per  crate .  20@  25 

N.  C.  and  Norfolk,  per  basket .  40®  50 

Green  corn.  N.  C.,  per  100  .  26@1  25 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

New  Orleans,  per  box .  . 1  60®2  00 

Green  peas,  Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00@1  50 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  40®  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  90@1  00 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  1  4U@l  60 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  . 1  75@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  75@  85 

Southern  potato,  per  basket .  50@1  00 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  25@  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  £0 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  25@  £0 

Squash.  Southern,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  75@1  00 

Southern,  yellow,  per  bbl  crate .  75@1  25 

Southern  marrow,  per  bbl-crate .  75@1  25 

8tring  beans,  Jersey,  per  basket .  76©  — 

N.  C.,  wax.  per  basket  .  40®  50 

N.  C.,  round,  per  basket .  40@  60 

N.  C.,  flat,  per  basket .  25®  40 

Norfolk,  wax.  per  half-bbl .  50©  60 

Norfolk,  green,  ner  half-bbl .  40@  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  prime  to  extra,  per  carrier.  76@1  25 

Florida,  poor  to  good,  per  carrier .  60@  65 

Mississippi,  per  case .  85® l  10 

Savannah,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

Turnips,  new,  wnite.  per  100  bunches .  1  0C@2  00 

Watercre8ses,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  60 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,972  cans  of  milk, 
222  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1,963  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


SHETLAN 
PONIES. 

Imported.  Home-bred. 

Full  Blood.  Cross-bred. 

Great  variety  as  to  color  and  size.  Single,  double, 
tandem,  four-in-hand  and  Saddle  Ponies.  Prices 
reasonable.  Inspection  solicited.  Catalogue 
mailed  on  application. 

Passaic  Valley  Stock  Farm, 

DUANE  H.  NASH, 

MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY,  N.  J. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON 

Bisulphide. 


For  kllllngWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
ln50-ponnd  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  I*  A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard, Garden, 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm) 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reportn,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


TME  FAMOUS  — b war 

QUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZERS 

Are  universally  used  with  wonderful  results.  They  are  great  wheat 
producers.  Before  ordering  your  fertilizers  for  fall  use,  inquire  for 
the  Quinnipiac.  If  not  sold  in  your  town,  write  us  direct. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  27  William  Street,  New  York  City 


HOME  TREATMENT  FOR 


j  8  Years  Cured :  W.  L.  WEDGER, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 


7  Years  Cured  :  J.  L.  TREVILLYAN, 
I  24  Fifth  St.,N.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


8  Years  Cured :  Mrs.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


5  Years  Cured :  J.  W.  GILLESPIE, 
Black  River,  N.  Y. 


5  Years  Cured  :  WM  .  E.  WELLER, 
1(54  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


HAY  FEVER. 

WE  OFFER 

A  CURE  THAT  STAYS. 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  relief,  but  I 
eradicates  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  cures  to  stay  cured 
OUR  NEW'  ROOK — Thesis  far  1896 — with  2, (HID  other  | 
references  whom  vou  can  consult,  now  ready.  Sent  on 
application  with  blank  for  free  examination.  GET  IT. 
Read  it.  Think  it  over.  Talk  with  these  people  or  write 
them.  Get  ready  to  meet  the  season's  attack,  and  do  it 
now.  Address  Dr.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Presidential  Campaign  News. 

The  Presidential  Election  next  November  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  important  since  i860.  We  can’t 
print  all  the  news  about  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.;  but  we  have  made 
special  arrangements  with  the  leading  National  papers  of  both 
parties  in  the  following  list,  so  that  we  can  send  your  choice  of 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  a  trifling  cost.  This  will  give 
you  all  the  political  news  during  the  campaign,  and  the  results 
of  the  election  in  November.  Every  regular  issue  of  any  paper 
in  this  list  will  be  sent  from  the  date  your  order  is  received, 
until  January  1,  1897,  together  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  year 
for  the  price  opposite  the  name  of  paper.  Agents  and  club 
raisers  may  take  these  orders,  and  retain  their  regular  commis¬ 
sions  on  The  R.  N  -Y.,  but  no  discount  can  be  allowed  on  the 


other  papers. 

TIIRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD,  New  York . §1.45 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE,  Rochester.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER.  (Weekly) .  1.20 

THE  CINCINNATI  GAZETTE.  (Weekly) .  1.20 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL.  (Weekly) .  1.40 

ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  INTER-OCEAN,  Chicago.  (Weekly) .  1.30 


Remember,  these  prices  are  for  the  papers  mentioned  until 
January  i,  1897,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year,  or  we  will  send 
any  paper  in  the  list  free  to  any  subscriber  who  will  send  $1 
for  a  new  subscription  (not  his  own)  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Somk  Prolific  Stkkrs. — W.  A.  Shafer, 
in  The  Hreeder’s  Gazette,  says  that  15 
years  ago,  in  Ohio,  cross-bred  Short-horn 
steers,  with  a  little  Galloway  blood  in 
them,  always  brought  top  prices.  He 
says : 

My  father  raised  six  cross-bred  steers  that  were 
very  fine,  and  sold  them  to  a  Cincinnati  butcher 
at  a  fancy  price  as  Christmas  beeves  when  they 
were  three  and  four  years  old.  The  lot  weighed 
11,950  pounds,  averaging  almost  2,000  pounds. 
The  butcher  who  bought  them  paraded  them 
through  the  principal  streets  of  Cincinnati,  and 
they  were  one  of  the  attractions  of  Christmas, 
1881.  He  sold  car-loads  of  beef  “  from  the  six 
black  mulley8,”  but  soon  after  he  “slaughtered  ” 
them,  we  noticed  an  item  about  six  black  polled 
steers  from  Ohio  selling  in  the  New  York  market 
at  the  top  price  of  the  season.  The  weights  were 
given,  and  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  identity. 

A  Choked  Cow. — A  cow  of  mine  choked 
one  morning.  We  tried  a  probang, 
drenching  with  melted  lard,  and  several 
other  things,  but  could  do  no  good.  The 
cow  was  nearly  suffocated,  when  an 
aged  German,  hearing  of  it,  came  in  to 
see  her.  After  a  careful  examination, 
he  found  the  obstruction  just  back  of 
the  pharynx.  Picking  up  a  hammer,  he 
put  the  handle  under  her  neck  and  with 
his  left  arm  over  the  cow’s  neck  took 
hold  of  the  other  end  and  pulled  it  up 
and  back  between  the  pharynx  and 
obstruction.  The  third  time,  the  ob¬ 
struction  moved  and  passed  down  into 
the  paunch,  and  the  cow  was  cured. 

Marion  County,  Ind.  u.  j.  hale. 

“  Gallant  Roosters.” — F.  H.  Graves, 
in  the  Poultry  Monthly,  has  this  bit  of 
observation  concerning  roosters  : 

A  writer  in  a  western  journal  says  that  “gal¬ 
lantry  in  a  rooster”  can  be  carried  to  an  extreme, 
and  that  some  will  deny  themselves  food  to  the 
verge  of  starvation  in  order  that  the  hens  may 
gorge.  Such  a  cock — one  that  hasn’t  brains 
enough  to  eat  when  hungry — is  not  fit  to  breed 
from.  If  “  like  produces  like,”  it  would  not  take 
ong  to  produce  a  strain  of  fowls,  the  cocks  of 
which  would  have  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon,  or 
“  crammed”  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
vogue  for  fattening  poultry  in  certain  districts  in 
France.  I  don’t  believe  that  Game  cocks  are 
troubled  with  gallantry  to  such  an  extent— at 
least,  I  have  never  observed  it.  I  have  seen  cocks 
of  the  Pit  kind  that  were  sufficiently  generous  to 
share  certain  rare  morsels  with  their  consorts, 
but  never  knew  one  to  “turn  up  his  toes”  for  lack 
of  nourishment  when  there  was  food  within 
reach.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  Malay 
cocks,  as  well  as  Japs  and  Indians,  that  would 
drive  every  hen  away  from  its  food,  until  their 
own  appetites  were  appeased.  At  other  times, 
they  were  as  attentive  to  their  mates  as  could  be. 
With  them,  gallantry  was  all  right  in  its  place. 
Their  ability  to  draw  the  line  at  feeding  time, 
showed  a  sagacity  quite  equal  to  their  swinish¬ 
ness.  Whether  gallantry  is  a  more  marked  char¬ 
acteristic  in  some  breeds  than  in  others,  I  have 
never  understood.  It  may  be  that  the  early  train¬ 
ing  of  the  cockerel  has  much  to  do  with  his 
idiosyncrasies  as  acock. 

Late  Feed  for  Sheep. — The  work  of 
growing  “hothouse”  or  other  lambs  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  quality  and  amount 
of  food  furnished  the  mother  ewe,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  period  from  the  time 
of  the  lamb’s  birth,  until  it  is  ready  for 
market.  In  the  absence  of  clover  as  a 
forage  crop  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  no  one  will  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  arranging  for  a  crop  of  oats  and 
peas  as  a  substitute.  The  fact  that  the 
pea  is  highly  nitrogenous,  and  also  one 
of  the  leguminous  plants,  should  recom¬ 
mend  it  at  once  as  one  of  much  value. 
In  connection  with  oats  to  be  cut  and 
cured  at  the  proper  time,  it  should  com¬ 
bine  qualities  for  feeding  purposes  of 
the  highest  order.  Many  others  are 
adopting  this  same  method.  My  first 
seeding  of  grain  the  present  spring  con¬ 
sisted  of  oats  and  peas  mixed — two 
bushels  of  oats,  and  one  of  peas  per  acre. 

Many  years  since,  I  learned  that  Hun¬ 
garian  grass  made  an  excellent  food  for 
horses  and  cattle,  and  I  have  to-day 
(June  9),  sown  a  plot  of  four  acres,  a 
portion  of  which  I  anticipate  will  be 
relished  by  our  sheep.  Of  course,  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  cut  at  the  proper 
time,  as  soon  as  the  earliest  heads  are 
beginning  to  turn  brown.  A  liberal 
allowance  of  beets  may  also  be  profit¬ 
ably  fed  to  breeding  ewes. 


While  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
feeding  of  ewes,  it  is  well  known  that 
lambs,  at  an  early  age,  begin,  in  a  small 
way,  to  take  food  of  a  coarser  nature 
than  the  mothers’  milk,  and  if  a  mixture 
of  oats  and  corn  meal  and  bran,  be 
placed  in  a  “  creep,”  where  they  can  eat 
whenever  they  choose,  it  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  excellent  results.  But  after 
all,  it  is  the  faithful  and  painstaking 
care  of  the  ewe,  that  is  the  essential 
factor  in  lamb  growing. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  ihving  d.  cook. 


THE  DOINGS  OF  A  POULTRYMAN. 

NEW  SCHEMES  BY  O.  W.  MAPES. 

We  have  often  told  our  readers  about 
the  “  Hens  by  the  Acre”  scheme  of  Mr. 
0.  W.  Mapes,  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Mapes  rather  start¬ 
led  the  poultry  fraternity  by  his  scheme 
of  keeping  hens  in  small  houses  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  his  farm,  and  connected 
by  means  of  an  electric  service  which 
closed  doors  and  opened  feed  boxes. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  visited  Mr.  Mapes’s 
place  twice,  and  we  have  told  all  the 
details  of  this  singular  business,  which 
has  proved  profitable  from  the  very  start. 

At  first,  Mr.  Mapes’s  argument  was 
that  it  paid  him  better  to  have  the  small 
houses  scattered  about  the  farm.  He 
thought  that  the  hens  would  be  more 
contented  in  this  way,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  fight  an  attack  of  dis¬ 
ease.  The  experience  of  two  or  three 
years,  however,  in  caring  for  the  hens 
in  winter,  has  shown  him  that  there  is 
too  much  travel,  especially  in  cold, 
snowy  weather,  and  he  has  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  scheme  of  concentrating 
the  hens  in  one  large  building.  In  fact, 
his  son  is  now  building,  on  another  farm, 
a  house  that  will  accommodate  1,000 
birds.  This  house  is  to  be  1(3  x  33(5 
feet,  divided  by  wire  netting  into  pens 
that  will  contain  50  birds  each.  There 
will  be  no  yards,  and  the  hens  will  run 
in  and  out,  and  all  over  the  farm.  When 
this  scheme  is  fairly  started,  it  will 
prove  a  very  interesting  experiment  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Mapes’s  old  plan  of 
small  houses  and  wide  range,  and  we 
shall  all  be  interested  to  see  how  it  turns 
out.  When  the  house  is  built  and  stocked, 
we  expect  to  visit  the  place  and  give  a 
full  description  of  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

When  asked  how  they  expect  to  stock 
the  house,  Mr.  Mapes  said  that  they 
would  buy  all  their  birds  as  pullets  in 
the  New  York  market.  In  fact,  they 
have  already  bought  a  few  pullets  and 
contracted  for  others.  They  will  be  of 
all  sorts  of  birds  and  breeding,  though 
most  of  them  will,  probably,  be  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks.  The  pullets  will  average 
10  or  12  weeks  old,  and  will  cost  about 
16  cents  per  pound,  or  probably,  less 
than  25  cents  each.  Of  course,  these 
birds  are  only  for  the  first  season’s  work. 
No  males  will  be  kept  with  them,  and 
they  will  not  be  used  as  breeders  at  all. 
As  they  fulfill  their  obligations  at  the 
nest  and  retire  from  active  life,  their 
places  will  be  filled  by  well-bred  birds 
from  Mr.  Mapes’s  own  flock  of  Brown 
Leghorns. 

Mr.  Mapes,  as  our  readers  know,  has 
had  a  long  and  severe  struggle  with  the 
roup,  and  from  his  experience,  he  is 
satisfied  that  he  can  handle  this  disease 
in  a  big  house  as  well  as  he  can  in  many 
scattered  houses,  and  certainly  he  ought 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  having 
fought  the  disease  for  two  years  and 
finally  conquered  it. 

In  asking  about  breeds,  for  his  own 
purpose,  Mr.  Mapes  says  that  he  would 
prefer  the  Mediterraneans,  by  all  means, 
for  layers.  He  has  been  experimenting 
with  some  of  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  they  have  given  the  very  best 
of  results  thus  far.  He  has  crossed  the 
Whites  with  the  Browns,  and  made  very 
good  laying  birds.  Some  of  the  Whites 
have  already  shown  a  disposition  to  sit. 
He  says  that  he  has  a  number  of  Black 
Minorcas,  three  years  old,  that  have 
never  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to 
{.Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering:  Ifashis  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  11.50. 

write  for  catalogue. 

C.E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  onrs  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  8 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines,  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0i 


-WoiwiMmilO 

n  finnutimt  naa  *)R  f 


OUR! 

In  constant  use  26 


years  and  still 
leads. 


PERK  1 1 

Jit:' 


The 

well  known  _ 

endurance  of  this  mill  makes  ( 
a  constant  demand  for  it.  It< 
leads  by  its  superior  pointsin  ( 
wheel,  rudder,  regulator  and , 
i  elsewhere.  We  make  steel  mills  ; 

.  .  J  too.  Our  catalogue  tells  you  all. 

}  PERK  INS  WIND  MILICO.  9  Race  St. SHAW  AKA,  IND.< 


1854- Established  42  Years-1896 
The  Old  Reliable 

lHALLADAY  Standard 

^HALLADAY  GEARED 
IJ.  S.  Solid  Wheel 
and  GEM  STEEL 

WINDMILLS 

Giiuruntced  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps.  Tanks,  Corn 
Shelters,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Haying  Tools,  Saw 
Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S.  Wind  Engine&Pump  Co. 
113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


IRON  TURBINE 


.WIND  ENGINE 

.SACK  GEARED 


*  fcC.O-t  Eyii  . 


The 


Strongest  and 
Most  Durable  Wind 
Engine  ever  constructed. 

BUCKEYE 

FORCE  PUMP 

(  Works  easy  and  throws 
a  constant  stream. 

Has  Porcelain  Lined 
and  Brass  cylinders 
.  Is  easily  set.  Is 
l  the  cheapest  and 
Ibest  Force  Pump  in 
the  world  for  deep 
or  shallow  wells. 

Never  freezer  in 
winter.  Also 
manufacturers 
of  the  c 


,  COI.TT11IBTA 
'StcelWind  Mills 
el  Herricks,  BTTCKKYE  Tank 
ci  Spray  Pumps,  BIJCKFYE  and 
-OIIK  Lawn  Mowers,  BUCKEYE 
-ought  Iron  Fencing,  Cresting, 
a  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices.  •' 

EAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Make  Cows  Pay. 

t  Twenty  cows  and  one 

Safety  Hand  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  will  make  more 
butter  than  twenty-five  cows 
and  no  separator.  Sell  five 
cows;  the  money  will  buy  a 
separator  and  you  save  cost 
ot  their  keep,  while  the  butter  you  make 
sells  for  two  cents  more  per  pound.  Send 
for  circulars.  Please  mention  this 
paper.  P.  M,  SHARPLES, 

Rutland,  Vt.  West  Chester,  Pa., 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


The  CHAMPION  will 

[COOL  ^AERATE. 

Lyour  milk  Instantly.  Removes  | 
»  the  animal  heat  and  cowey  -  1 
flavor,  drive  out  all  odors  i 
Nfonl, strong  smelling.or 
foods  and  retard  sourina 
(many  hours.  Circulars  Free 
ACENTS  WANTED.  w 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER.  Boi  R.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1, 2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  ley.-l 
or  regular  tread. 

Get 
Our 
prices 
and  Cata"] 

Jogue  of  _ 

Sweep  Powers,  _ _ 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shellcrs.  Feed  Cutters.  _ _ 

Feed  Mills,  3teel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  hu.a,  \V"od 
Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  siaiiona-y. 
8.  8.  MESSiNOKK  A  SON.  T  AT  \S1  Y.  1»A. 


ENSILAGE  AND 
FEED  PUTTERS, 
CORN  CRUSHERS 
and  CORN 
Til  RASHERS. 
New  and  Best,  with 
largest  capacity  of 
any  made.  111.  Cat. 
free.  Address 

E.  A.  PORTER 
&  BROTHERS , 

Bowling  Green.  Ky. 


_ MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

AM  Lind,  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mill,  built,  roller  or  buhr  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for ’96. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION.  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition* 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wosteB  no  grain.  ’Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FA  KQUH  A  B CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 


Gasoline  Traction  Engines 
Comb'd  Engines  &  Pumps 
Gasoline  Portable  Engines 


Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. 
P.  O  Box  26.-Sterllng,  Ill. 


GIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  .  -ti¬ 
lls  YV.Water  St..  SYRACUSE.  N 


Cider&Wine  Press  Machinery 

POW Kit  AND  HAND  PRKSSES. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  10/irs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMP  RESTATE  ^OLLBY  &  PRESS  CO., 

(Sue  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Ostvego  Co.,  N.Y. 


WINDS, SfSMILLS 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  18- ft. 
New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  mills  for 
grinders,  feed  cutters,  shellera  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  in 
daily  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong¬ 
est  in  use.  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of  “Hero”  and  “American” 
Grinding  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  Shelters, Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best 

<..0  u  u  n  u  t. 

ik,  M'  1  SHIpFLUOUaJ 

MILLS 

ana  most  complete,  2  to  ohuiscdwccu  puwgio,  *  auu  ^  nwim,  xiluu  *  wuLto, 

Success  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc.  Our  new  150-page  I 
catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc.  Send  for  it.  I 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  27  Fargo  St..  BATAVIA,  ILLS.I 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS . 

(CONTINUED.) 

sit  since  he  has  had  them.  In  keeping 
so  many  of  the  Mediterraneans,  he  has 
found  it  difficult  to  secure  early  sitting 
birds,  though  he  has  1,000  healthy  chicks 
now,  growing  up  for  next  season's  lay¬ 
ers.  He  has  been  investigating  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  incubators,  and  is  trying  his 
hand  at  an  incubator  of  his  own  which 
he  hopes  will  be  successful. 

When  asked  about  a  “balanced  ration' ’ 
for  birds,  he  says  that  he  is  obliged  to 
differ  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  little,  and 
uses  a  wider  ration  than  one  part  of 
muscle-makers  to  four  of  fat-formers. 
In  fact,  he  has  about  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  ration  for  hens  should 
be  about  as  wide  as  for  a  cow,  namely  : 
1  to  5%  or  6.  Starting  with  a  small 
ration,  he  added  corn  meal  slowly,  as  it 
seemed  to  agree  with  the  birds.  He  has 
not  quite  reached  the  limit  of  profit  yet, 
so  far  as  he  can  see,  and  is  about  ready 
to  throw  in  another  bag  of  corn  meal 
anyway,  to  make  the  ration  wider  yet. 

It  was  Mr.  Mapes  who  asked  us  last 
year  about  the  life  history  of  the  hen 
louse,  and  Prof.  Slingerland,  in  reply, 
gave  all  the  available  information  re¬ 
garding  this  interesting  insect.  Acting 
on  the  suggestion  that  grease  of  any 
kind  is  sure  death  to  vermin,  Mr.  Mapes 
tried  the  experiment  of  smearing  the 
roosts,  perches  and  cross  bars  with  melt¬ 
ed  tallow  or  “cottolene.”  This  was 
painted  right  on  the  perches  during  the 
daytime,  and  the  result  was  that,  so 
long  as  the  grease  remained  on  the 
perches,  not  a  single  mite  could  be  found 
on  them,  and  the  hens  were  absolutely 
free  from  these  insects.  As  is  known, 
these  mites  leave  the  hen  during  the  day 
and  crawl  on  the  under  side  of  the  roost, 
working  only  at  night.  In  this  way,  the 
tallow  or  other  grease  painted  on  the 
roost,  not  only  kills  those  that  are  there, 
but  prevents  the  hatching  of  the  eggs, 
and  thus  makes  an  end  of  the  whole  foul 
race.  While  this  might  not  kill  the  large 
gray,  or  body  louse,  it  is  perfectly  sure 
death  to  mites,  and  this  treatment  is  well 
worthy  of  a  trial  by  all  poultrymen  who 
desire  to  get  rid  of  this  henhouse  pest. 
Re  sure  to  do  the  painting  in  the  daytime, 
when  the  hens  are  away,  and  put  the 
grease  on  thick  enough  so  that  it  will 
stay  on  quite  a  long  time. 


ANOTHER  " MUSH-MAKER "  TALKS. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
“mush-making”  controversy  in  your 
columns,  and  I  think  that  Myra  V.  Norys 
has  given,  on  page  410,  a  very  complete 
summing  up  of  the  case  for  the  mush- 
makers.  Her  average  difference  (if  kept 
up  for  a  year),  of  $150,  in  favor  of 
“mush,”  would  convince  any  reasonable 
being,  and  her  showing  needs  no  rein¬ 
forcement.  Nevertheless,  since  she  has 
referred  to  me  and  the  paper  of  which  I 
am  editor  (as  I  modestly  assume),  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  relating  an  experience 
on  my  farm  in  the  winter  of  1891. 

I  was  keeping,  at  that  time,  about  300 
fowls,  all  but  30  of  them  pullets,  feeding 
a  “mash”  five  mornings  in  the  week, 
with  wheat,  barley  and  oats  at  noon  and 
night  (and  the  other  two  mornings), 
with  about  two  feeds  of  whole  corn  each 
week.  It  was  my  custom  to  make  up 
the  mash  in  the  evening,  after  my  return 
from  the  city,  then  feed  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  water  the  fowls  before  going 
to  the  city  again.  The  noon  and  night 
feeding  and  watering  and  collecting  the 
eggs,  were  done  by  the  boys  (three  of 
them,  aged  9  to  16  years),  outside  of  their 
school  hours.  Sickness  in  the  family, 
followed  by  my  absence  from  home  on 
business,  cut  off  the  mash  feed  for 
nearly  four  weeks.  It  was  resumed 
January  23,  the  proportion  of  meat-meal 
in  the  mash  being  increased  for  a  week, 
to  make  up  for  the  total  omission  of 
animal  food  during  the  interim.  The 
birds  had  been  laying  about  100  eggs  a 
day,  the  first  of  December,  but  dropped 
off  somewhat,  owing  to  a  severe  cold 
spell  the  first  half  of  that  month,  and 


were  rallying  again  when  the  mash  feed 
was  dropped.  The  following  account  of 
the  result  of  that  experiment,  I  clip 
from  Farm  Poultry  for  March,  1891  : 

January  23,  we  began  the  mash-feed  again. 
January  26,  the  egg-yield  was  70;  28,  80  ;  31,  88; 
February  1,  98;  2,  107;  3,  122;  5,  133;  7,150,  and 
for  the  week  ending  February  17,  the  yield  was 
1,051  eggs,  or  150*4  eggs  per  day.  For  the  week 
ending  January  27,  an  average  of  64  per  day. 
Surely  good  care  and  feeding  pay  well! 

For  convenience  we  have  prepared  a  table  of 
the  egg-yield  by  weeks,  including  price  per  dozen 
and  value. 


Week  Total  Daily  Price 

Ending.  Eggs.  Average.  Per  doz.  Value. 

Nov.  25  .  703  100*  $0.40  $23.43 

Dec.  2  .  751  107*  40  25.03 

9  .  655  93*  40  21  83 

16  .  627  89*  40  20  90 

23  .  663  94*  40  22.10 

30  .  709  101*  40  23  63 

Jan.  6 .  575  82*  38  18.21 

13 .  461  65*  38  14.60 

20  .  474  67*  38  15.01 

27 .  448  64  35  13.07 

Feb.  3  .  650  92*  35  18.96 

10 .  941  134*  30  23.53 

17  . 1.054  150*  28  24.60 


(*And  a  fraction  over.) 

We  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  season 
was  advancing,  and  that  a  part  of  this  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  egg-yield  should  be  credited  to  that, 
and  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  were  half  a 
dozen  days  when  the  birds  could  be  out  of  doors, 
also  a  help.  With  these  facts  kept  in  mind,  the 
above  table  shows  remarkable  results  from  good 
care  and  good  feeding;  by  the  latter,  we  mean 
feeding  a  cooked  morning  mash. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  a  cooked  morning 
mash  increases  the  possibilities  of  assimilation. 
The  fowl  has  to  grind  up  the  grain  ration  before 
it  is  prepared  for  assimilation.  Supposing  that 
she  has  ground  up  and  assimilated  the  grain 
eaten  for  supper  during  the  night.  If  she  is  fed 
grain  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  some  hours  before 
that  ration  can  be  ground  and  made  ready  for 
assimilation  ;  whereas  the  cooked  mash  is  avail¬ 
able  for  assimilation  almost  immediately  upon 
being  eaten,  consequently  so  much  time  is 
gained.  The  cooked  mash  enables  biddy  to  “make 
over-time.” 

Another  advantage  of  the  cook  ed  mash  is  the 
variety  of  food  elements  it  contains.  There  are 
the  cooked  vegetables,  the  animal  food  in  the 
meat  meal,  which  contains  meat,  bone,  etc.,  and 
is  rich  in  albuminoids.  In  fact,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  grain  ration  gives  biddy  the  wherewithal 
to  sustain  life,  resist  the  cold,  and  replace  worn- 
out  tissue,  and  that  the  cooked  mash  furnishes 
the  material  out  of  which  to  manufacture  eggs. 
Life  must  be  sustained,  cold  resisted,  and  worn- 
out  tissue  replaced,  before  eggs  can  be  made. 
There  must  be  a  surplus  for  egg  making.  Isn’t 
that  surplus  the  cooked  mash  ?  a.  f  huntek. 


COW  PEAS  FOR  SHEEP  FODDER. 

“Many  sheep  men  have  lost  the  clover 
hay  crop.  *  *  *  Wanted,  something  to 
sow  now  /”  This  I  read  in  The  R.  N.- Y. , 
page  404.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there 
is  a  better  thmg  than  a  “good  substitute.” 
I  can  give  no  better  advice  than  to  state 
what  I  am  doing  now  (middle  of  June), 
have  been  doing  for  several  weeks,  and 
expect  to  do  for  several  weeks  longer, 
as  I  can  snatch  a  few  spare  hours  from 
my  other  work  to  prepare  the  land.  I 
refer  to  sowing  cow  peas. 

The  cow  pea  will  do  fairly  well  on  soil 
that  would  starve  clover.  It  luxuriates 
in  hot  weather,  and  the  hay  made  there¬ 
from  highly  exceeds  clover  in  feeding 
value.  As  it  is  fit  to  cut  in  a  very  short 
time  after  sowing,  I  can  see  no  earthly 
reason  why  many  tons  of  it  could  not  be 
converted  into  valuable  forage  at  any 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  frost,  for  at  least, 
three  consecutive  months.  This  is  not 
saying  that  it  will  mature  seed  in  tho^e 
places,  although  last  year,  I  gathered 
the  ripe  pods  in  August  from  seed  sown 
in  June.  In  past  years,  I  have  sown 
many  acres  of  cow  peas  on  wheat  stubble 
early  in  July,  and  when  I  began  to 
fallow  for  winter  oats,  in  September, 
many  of  the  pods  were  perfectly  ripe. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
most  excellent  winter  roughage  for 
stock,  one  does  not  wish  the  cow  peas 
ripe.  As  soon  as  the  first  pods  give  an 
indication  of  ripening,  it  is  a  warning 
that,  for  best  results,  the  vines  should 
be  cut  at  once.  I  would  advise  no 
farmer  North  to  attempt  to  grow  his 
own  seed,  for  even  if  he  could  succeed, 
he  would  find  it  unprofitable,  as  the  seed 
can  be  procured  at  such  a  low  figure  in 
the  South  where  the  cow  pea  is  at  home. 
Some  seedsmen  in  the  North  charge 
such  fabulous  prices  for  the  seed,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  its  culture  has  not 
been  more  extensively  practiced.  Lead¬ 
ing  seedsmen  in  tfie  South  offered  them 


some  weeks  ago  for  85  cents  per  bushel. 
Sometimes  they  sell  for  even  less,  but  a. 
fair  average  price  is  about  $1  per  bushel. 

The  land-renovating  qualities  of  the 
cow  pea  have  been  so  often  extolled  that 
I  need  here  but  allude  to  the  fact.  Even 
should  the  experiment  cost  $1,  sow  a 
pint  of  the  Black  variety  now,  cut  tlie 
vines  no  later  than  the  first  indications 
of  some  of  the  pods  ripening  (before 
frost,  of  course),  cure  nicely,  and  let  the 
stock  pass  judgment  on  their  palatability 
next  winter.  Thereafter,  you  will  thank 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  having,  through  its 
columns,  prepared  the  way  to  enable  you 
to  bridge  over  aDy  short  hay  crop  that 
may  occur  in  the  future,  j.  c.  sengeb. 

Virginia. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2%  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 


If  You  Have  a  Worrying  Cough,  or  any  Lung 
or  Throat  trouble,  use  at  ODce  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant.  and  don’t  parley  with  what  may  prove  to  he  a 
dangerous  condition.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's 
Painless  Sanative  — Adv. 


THE 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY!! 

FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST.  |J 

Certain  In  its  effects  and  never  blisters.  )( 
Read  proofs  below  :  jj 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  ’93. 
j(  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

M  Sirs; — 1  have  used  your  Kendall’s  j 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  j 
Curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  I 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick.  J 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
Dr.  li.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 


Lameness  Cured  by 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


a  few  applications.  If 
your  horse  is  lame  and 
you  cannot  locate  it,  ap¬ 
ply  the  Elixir,  which  lo¬ 
cates  lameness  by  re¬ 
maining  moist  on  the 
part  affected,  the  rest 
drying  out.  A  few  more 
applications  will  effect  a 
cure.  Never  scars  or 
changes  the  hair. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

is  the  standard  remedy  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils, 
!  Callous  of  all  kinds,  Spavins,  Ringbone,  Cockle 
Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Most  highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either 
Elixir  free  for  three  2-eent  stamps  for  postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

Hit.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 
27  R  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


Galled  Horses 

Breasts,  Backs,  Mouths,  etc.,  stained, 
healed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK. 

It  s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
will  try  CALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  mail. 

-  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  >. 


COOPER 

Will 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by  -w- 

Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex.  Ill 
100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c.  .A. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FKANCKCYN.  Cotton  Exchange.  N  Y.  City. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  bead  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINHCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh.  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Bambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China.  Jersey  Bed  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


Three  important  “BEES”:  Berkshire  and  Bicycle 
Booms.  Are  you  in  It  ?  Selections  now  being  made. 

Wihswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine- 

WILLS  A.  SEWAKD,  Budri’s  Lake.  N.  J..  or 207  Broad¬ 
way.  N.  Y.  I  am  commissioned  to  sell  from  the 
BEST  herds  GUERNSEY  BULLS  and  HEIFERS. 


Berkshlres,  Chester  White 
and  Poultry.  Our  spring  pig; 
and  prices  will  please  you 
taklngoroers  now  to  be  ttllet 
.  „  when  pigs  are  eight  weeks 

mated  not  akin.  Berkshire  Boars  all  ages. 

HAM  1LTON  &  CO.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  Hatching.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
F •  H.  GATES  Sc  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


ntu.  oncamnco  ready  to  breed.  Young 

Boars  for  service. 
Spring  Pigs,  all  in  pairs  not  akin. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PurQuiDrC'Rui*  sale. 

W  ntomrvto  Pigs.  10  to  12  weeks 
old.  W.  E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,N  Y. 


RFRIfClllBE~MAljK  pms’  Eligible  to 
DtVlIVwVlinb  registry.  No  culls  shipped. 

J.  B.  MILLER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


W,  &  B.  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels,  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hons.  *1 ;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks.  $2.  Eggs,  75c.  per  sitting. 
8t,ock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pu-e. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  Machias,  N.  Y. 


Knob  mountain  Poultry  Farm. 

ORANGEVILLE,  PA. 

Poultry  Breeding  Stock  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 


Q  C  l|  11  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK 
OClVU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


WANTED 


—A  few  COCKERELS  of 
a  NON-SITTING  STRAIN 


or  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

O.  \V.  MAPES,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


ORR’S  Clear  Grit  Quarterly.  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A  postal  brings  it.  Box  13,  Orr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


BEES 

QUEERS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook’s  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J.  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


Pfll  I  IF  PIIPQ~  Black  and  Tan,  or  Sable;  spayed 
UULLIL  ruro  females:  also  BERKSHIRE  Pigs 
SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Reduces  MILK  ft  FLESH  Thai;  FLIE* 

M©  FlLILKBs  YiiSKMIN  or  B©&J£3  «E  lHa»S* 
®r  <D®W  (H  surs  milk.) 


s 


SHOO-FLY 


The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  ISSh! 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  37  States  If  you 
dealer  offers  a  substit^e,  send  60c.  and  our  agent  ii 
y  our  State  will  express  one  quart.  $1.5(1  per  gal.  1  gal 
se(*8°u-  Agents  wanted.  . 
SilOO-UA  UI G.  CO.,  lOUi  lalrmmmt  Are.,  Philadelphia. 


No  More  Tainted  or  Stale  Butter. 


If  Creamery  and  Dairymen  pack 
their  butter  fresh  from  the  churn 
In  RECORD’S  TIGUT-SEAL COYER 
PACKAGES,  they  can  provide  their 
patrons  with  delicious  butter,  free 
from  taints.  These  packages  are 
air-tight,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  instantly ;  in  9  sizes,  from  1  lb. 
to  60.  We  mail  sample  I  lb.  for  10c. 
Write  for  quotations.  RECORD 
MFG.  CO..  Ill  Main  8t  ,  Conneaut,  O. 

USED  ALSO  FOR  LARD. 


Dr  still 


King 


Th£  BIT  0?  BITS. 


the  mes 


Will  controll 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Even 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  hr 

Nickel,  $1.50.  $I«UI 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  exira 
RACINE 
WIS. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  YORK. 
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Humorous. 

Blessings  on  thee  woman-man, 

Cycling  maid,  with  leggins  tan; 

With  thy  red  cheeks,  redder  still, 
Flushed  by  pedaling  up  the  hill; 

With  thy  merry  whistled  tunes, 

And  thy  bloomer  pantaloons; 

From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, 

Thou  canst  ride  now — like  a  boy. 

—New  York  Press. 

The  latest  thing1  in  bloomers  is  the 
new  woman. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Even  the  little  bird  cannot  collect  its 
worm  without  presenting  its  bill. — West¬ 
ern  Plowman. 

A  woman  might  as  well  propose,  for 
after  she  has  been  married  eight  or  ten 
years,  her  husband  says  she  did,  any¬ 
way. — Atchison  Olobe. 

Aunt  Dorothy:  “How  many  com¬ 
mandments  are  there,  Johnny  ?  ”  Johnny 
(glibly):  “Ten.”  Aunt  Dorothy  :  “And 
now  suppose  you  were  to  break  one  of 
them?”  Johnny  (tentatively):  “Then 
there’d  be  nine.” — Truth. 

The  Curate  :  “  My  dear  madam,  let 
this  thought  console  you  for  your  hus¬ 
band’s  death.  Remember  that  other 
and  better  men  than  he  have  gone  the 
same  way.”  Bereaved  Widow:  “They 
haven’t  all  gone,  have  they  ?  ” — Picli-Me- 
Up. 

“It  is  curious,”  said  Ilicks,  “but  in 
life  the  cat  is  most  graceful  and  the 
duck  most  awkward,  but  how  much  a 
dinner  changes  one’s  views.”  “  I  fail  to 
catch  the  idea,”  observed  Darley.  “  It 
is  simple,”  said  Hicks.  “At  a  dinner, 
how  graceful  a  duck  seems — and  how 
awkward  a  cat  would  be.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 


^UiiSMiliuwoujsi 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHO  I,  ESA  I..K  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLl..  No.  24b  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women. 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Good 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
ltic.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
u  a  M-nound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
rticulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
&  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


The 


h 


SMALLEY 


at  Work. 

Our  “family”  comprises  for ’96,  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutter*,  Corn  Shredders,  Peed  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Grinders,  Hoot  Cutters  and  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Our  pamphlets  should  be 
read  by  every  “up-to-date”  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U  S  No.  1.  "The  Model  Round  Silo  and  how  to 
build  it;”  latest  reports  from  practical  stock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn-Hay,”  the  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Free  with  catalogues  it  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


RESISTS  the  POWERS  of  the,  ■  l 
WON OERPJL  " X”  RAYS  wii 
ARE  KNOWN  TO  LOCATE  ’ 

DEFECTS  NofyisiBu^;-  * 

fb"fft'E'NA*ED  EYE, 


truck; 

rntfoms  /<^r/^^0!^j^\uY ibji 

rfJiPvS Si  - 


*7"'  /  /  /| 

/  WEIGHT/  .V  _ _ _ 

‘/560/LBS I  ,WK.|  I  |  M  \  , 
/  /ask /YOUR  DEALER  FOR/PRICES,  or  WRITE  to 

BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO'.dwempobLU. 


A  Wonderful  Potato  Fork! 


A  Special  Introduction  Price 

. -■  |  mb—  ■*"  ■  -  n— i  ——  —a  — n— m  — 

until  August  1  to  all  who  read 

this  advertisement. 


The  Fulcrum  Attachment  enables  you 
to  uproot  the  vines  and  turn  out  the  po¬ 
tatoes  by  a  light  downward  push  on 
the  handle.  With  it  one  man  can  do 
two  men’s  work  and  never  a  backache. 

WILLIS  THRALL  &  SON,  10  Central  Row,  Hartford,  Ct.,  say 
“  A  GOOD  THING.” 

Another  tool  of  equal  popularity  is  our  short  tine 
cultivating  Fork  ;  it  is  a  better  weed  killer  and 
garden  or  crop  cultivator  than  any  hoe  or  wheel 
cultivator  now  in  use.  These  forks  retail  at  82  each 
but  to  introduce  them  at  once  we  will  ship  to  you 
f.  o.  b.  upon  receipt  of  $  |  50  for  one  or  $2.50 
for  the  set.  You  will  save  the  price  in  three  days 
work.  Address 

THE  FULCRUM  MFG.  COMPANY, 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 


DON’T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 

but  use  KICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it. 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  82.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted 

F.  RICHARDS.  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


‘SUCCESS”  Jr. 

IMPROVED 

POTATO 


DIGGER 


WANT  a  digger 
;  will  please  you.  We 
want  to  put  10,000  samples 

ON  TRIAL 

for  introduction. 
FREICHT  PAID. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
show  you  our  improved 
id  at  once  for  particulars. 

[  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa. 


Received  the  WORLD’S  FAIR  Medal. 

DOWDET* 


POTATO  DIGGERS, 

Cutters,  Sorters,  Etc. 

Warranted  to  do  all  that  we  represent  them  to  do. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

Write  for  Catalog.  Mention  this  paper. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  GO.,  Prairie  City,  la. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  A  Bu  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro* 
along  the  banks  of  Fake  Erie  call  atteo- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


*  WE  WANT  AGENTS  ,N  “  1  "Nnrn,,p,Fn  * 


IN  ALL  UNOCCUPIED  ^ 
TERRITORY  TO  SELL  THE  ^ 

.  .  . I 

Z;  he  is  justified  in  using  these  reliable  fertilizers  in  preference  to  all  others.  ^ 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  CLARK’S  GOVE  FERTILIZER  CO., 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  _  ^  , _  _  „ _ ^ 


Clark’s  Cove  Fertilizer  Company’s  Goods. 


The  intelligent  farmer  now  uses  the  best  fertilizers  manufactured.  Ex- 
P  perience  has  taught  him  that  he  can  afford  to  use  no  other  ;  that  is  why 


I 


~  Pittsburgh,  pa.  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City.  ^ 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  00. 


The  i  < 
New 


BONNIE” 


Ss  i 


Lightest  Draft.  Lowest  Elevator. 


Shrewd  buyers  will  send  for  our  1896  Annual.  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  best 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  N.  V. 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Year*  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

Spread,  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
It  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
i  the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


STEEL 

JUST  THE  TP 

for  hauling  over  the  fr 
BEST  for  Logs,  F<\ 
Manure,  etc.  We 


t?  r'N DY  WAGONS. 

r labor  savers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  34 
ces  high.  You  save  the  lift,  that  saves 

Wheels  have  '  ' 


WHEELS  FOF  .CONS 

tp4 


X.8. 


AND 

All  Sizes— fit  an 

HAVANA  ME  1 4L  WHEEL  CO.  Havana.  Ills. 


GUARAHTEED 


Our  handy 

wagons  are - _  .  „ 

to  carry  2  tons.  Ye  tell  more 
about  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


FARMER’S  HANDY 


BUGGY  WHEELS 
WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don’t  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Get  our  prices.  Are  prepared 

to  tire,  box,  paint  and  furnish 
axles  for  wheels  of  all  sizes. 

WILMINCTON  WHEEL  CO., 

401  Union  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


D  A  DftIG-' Save  money  by  building  that  new  barn 
DAlvIld  of  plank.  Cheaper,  stronger,  better, 
more  durable  more  convenient. 

A.  L.  WILLIAMS  &  BUG.,  Box  717,  Bellefontaine,  O- 


^  use,  and  mako 
money  selling  this 

article.  Used  on  every  shock.  Pnlland  its 
fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  lesst  han  string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold  m 
a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town  Agency 
now.  Complete  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps. 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

I  Will  last  a  century.  Saves  %  labor  in 
binding.  Shock  cannot  fallorblow  down. 
Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 
Binder  easily  removed  for  husk¬ 
ing.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the 
k  binding.  Ropes  are  strong, 
and  mouse  proof.  Put  up 
with  4, 6, 6, 8, 10 ft.  rope. 

TIE  CO.,  Box  72 
I’uiulllla,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  31 — Sept.  5,  1896. 

$25,000  in  premiums.  New  buildings. 
New  water  plant.  Great  attractions.  Pre¬ 
mium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates, 
and  all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the 
fair  grounds. 
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A  VERMONT  WOMAN’S  DAIRY  WORK. 

A  PARTNERS HI13  WITH  JERSEY  COWS. 

Possibilities  of  New  England  Farming. 

The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  honest  toil  and 
hard  economic  conditions  was,  probably,  never  more 
fierce  than  at  the  present  time,  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  dairy  will  conquer  hard  times,  or  hard 
times  vanquish  the  dairy,  is  a  debatable  one.  Although 
dairy  products  now  bring  a  very  low  price,  still  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  dairy  will  yet  prove  the 
salvation  of  the  New  England  farmer.  Doubtless, 
many  instances  in  every  community  could  be  noted 
where  the  dairy  had  lifted  the  mortgage  from  the 
farm,  fed  and  clothed  its  owner,  and  furnished  the 
fertility  to  repay  the  soil  for  all  demands  that  had 
been  made 
upon  it.  One 
reason  why 
there  are  not 
still  more  cases 
o  f  successful 
dairying,  is  be¬ 
cause  many  so- 
called  dairy 
cows  are  not 
workers,  but 
simply  board¬ 
ers  whose  only 
thought  and 
care  is  to  be  on 
hand  regularly 
at  meal  time. 

Another  reason 
is  that  many 
so-called  dairy¬ 
men  are  not 
well  enough  ac¬ 
quainted  with 
their  cows,  or 
their  business, 
to  tell  the  work¬ 
ers  from  the 
boarders. 

I  recently 
visited  Hillside 
Dairy  Farm,  in 
Ryegate,  Cale¬ 
donia  County, 

Vt.,  a  town  that 
has  the  credit 
of  having  more 
profitable 
working  dairies 
than  any  other 
in  the  State. 

Hillside  Dairy 
Farm  is  owned 
and  operated 
by  Mrs.  Carrie 
J.  Nelson,  a  widow  who  has  managed  her  own  affairs, 
reared  and  educated  her  family  of  four  children,  and 
built  up  one  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  Vermont. 
What  Mrs.  Nelson  has  accomplished,  is  best  told  in 
her  own  language,  which  in  substance  is  as  follows  : 

“  Thirteen  years  ago,  I  was  left  a  widow  with  four 
children,  three  boys  and  one  girl,  the  eldest  but  eight 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  I  was  then 
living  on  this  farm,  but  with  the  cares  of  my  little 
family,  and  the  large  amount  of  indebtedness  on  the 
estate,  I  was  induced  to  sell  the  farm  to  a  brother-in- 
law  who  lives  in  Boston.  After  all  debts  were  paid, 
I  had  $1,925  in  cash,  including  $1,000  paid  me  in  life 
insurance  after  the  death  of  my  husband.  For  five 
years,  I  lived  on  the  farm  and  managed  it  for  my 
brother-in-law  ;  but  I  concluded  that,  if  I  could  run 
the  farm  satisfactorily  for  'him,  I  could  for  myself,  so 


I  bought  back  the  old  home  farm,  which  took  all  my 
savings,  and  put  me  in  debt  about  $5,000  besides. 

“  In  1891,  I  put  in  the  upper  floor  in  the  barn,  and 
built  the  driveway  thereto.  In  1894,  I  put  in  a  silo 
9x14x23  feet,  and  built  an  addition  on  the  back  of 
my  house  for  a  washroom  and  summer  kitchen.  I  am 
now  painting  and  repairing  the  house  outside  and  in¬ 
side,  and  have  the  lumber  on  the  ground  for  another 
silo  a  little  larger  than  the  first  one.  One  year  ago  I 
bought  a  piece  of  newly  cleared  land  containing  43 
acres,  adjoining  my  pasture,  for  which  I  paid  $650.  I 
seeded  this  piece  to  Alsike  and  White  clovers,  princi¬ 
pally,  and  it  will  make  a  good  addition  to  my  farm, 
as  I  lacked  for  pasture.  In  1894,  I  put  in  a  separator 
and  make  the  butter  at  home.  I  also  bought  a  piano 
for  my  daughter  that  year  ;  this  can  hardly  be  classed 


as  a  farm  improve  nent,  but  we  all  take  comfort  having 
it  in  the  house. 

“The  farm  now  contains  216  acres  ;  I  have  39  acres 
of  tillage  land,  sufficient  pasturage,  and  timber  land 
enough  to  supply  the  farm,  besides  selling  consider¬ 
able  cord-wood.  Last  year,  it  kept  50  old  and  young 
cattle,  and  three  horses,  except  the  mill  feed,  which  I 
buy  altogether.  My  bran  I  buy  by  the  car-load.  My 
dairy  last  year,  consisting  of  40  cows  and  heifers  in 
milk  (except  one  cow  counted  out  for  family  use), 
averaged  315  pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  This  year,  I 
hope  to  do  better  than  that,  but  I  have  so  many  heif¬ 
ers  replacing  old  cows,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 
My  average,  the  year  before,  was  309  pounds.  My 
butter  is  all  put  up  in  half-pound  prints,  and  wrapped 
in  a  printed  wrapper  bearing  my  name  and  farm  ad¬ 
dress,  The  butter  is  all  sold  by  a  well-known  Boston 


commission  merchant,  who  has  always  paid  me  the 
top  price. 

“  My  butter  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Vermont 
dairymen’s  meeting  in  1892,  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair, 
and  the  World’s  Food  Fair  in  Boston  in  1894,  and  at 
the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  Interstate  Fair  in 
1895. 

“  My  cows  are  all  high-grade  Jerseys,  and  at  various 
times  in  the  past  three  years,  I  have  added  choice 
A.  J.  C.  C.  heifers  and  sires  from  the  best  herds  in  the 
State.  I  employ  two  men  the  year  ’round,  besides 
what  my  children  do.  My  daughter  and  second  son, 
now  15  and  16  years  old  respectively,  make  and  handle 
all  the  butter.  My  father,  now  86  years  old,  and  a 
sister  totally  blind,  live  with  me,  so  you  see  that  I 
have  quite  a  large  family  for  which  to  provide. 

“The  first 
five  years  after 
I  bought  back 
the  farm.  I  re¬ 
duced  the  mort¬ 
gage  over  one- 
third  ;  but  the 
last  three  years 
I  have  simply 
kept  the  inter¬ 
est  paid,  and 
have  used 
what  surplus  I 
earned  in  the 
purchase  of  the 
pasture  lot, and 
in  improving 
the  buildings 
on  the  farm.  I 
always  keep  a 
book  account  of 
my  farm  opera¬ 
tions,  so  that  I 
can  see  each 
year  on  which 
side  of  the  fence 
I  am.  I  have 
had  but  little 
trouble  in  col- 
lecting  my 
bills,  having 
lost  but  one 
account  in  13 
years  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  her 
narrative ,  I 
asked  her  if  she 
could  recom¬ 
mend  other  wo¬ 
men  situated  as 
she  was  1 3  years 
ago,  to  under, 
take  what  she  had,  and  her  reply  was  :  “  I  do  not  feel 
as  though  I  had  done  any  more  than  any  woman  could 
do,  if  she  would  only  try.” 

Mrs.  Nelson  has  certainly  demonstrated  that  the 
dairy,  rightly  managed,  will  drive  away  hard  times, 
and  has  set  an  example  in  practical,  economical  farm 
management,  that  is  an  inspiration  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  all  who  make  their  living  by  dairy  farming. 
Vermont.  c.  w.  scarff. 

R.  N.-Y. — During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  heard 
of  several  women  who  have  had  much  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  as  Mrs.  Nelson.  They  were  left  with  small 
capital  to  bring  up  families  of  young  children.  At 
the  prevailing  rates  of  interest  on  investments  in 
stocks  or  mortgages,  their  money  would  not  yield 
them  a  living.  Invested  in  a  farm,  it  provided  a  com-. 

fort^ble  home  wd  a  fair  income  besides. 


A  VERMONT  WOMAN’S  FAMILY  AND  FARM  BUILDINGS.  Fig.  143. 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

How  I  Grow  Turnips. — Some  time  ago,  a  question 
was  askgd  regarding  turnips  being  a  profitable  crop. 
When  I  first  bought  the  farm  on  which  I  now  live,  I 
was  able  to  pay  but  a  small  part  of  the  price  agreed 
upon.  The  seller  said  that  excellent  turnips  could  be 
raised  on  portions  of  the  land,  but  that  I  must  be  care¬ 
ful  to  grow  them  on  the  lightest  land  that  has  good 
drainage.  He  agreed  to  take  one-half  the  interest 
money  in  turnips  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  the  variety 
to  be  Sweet  German.  So  I  spread  manure  broadcast, 
and  used  fertilizer  in  the  drills,  putting  the  seed  in 
June  20.  The  crop  was  harvested  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  such  a  lot  of  prongy,  punky,  black-streaked 
turnips  !  Some  weighed  10  pounds.  When  I  delivered 
them  to  the  man,  he  said,  “Well,  I  can  feed  them  out; 
they  are  not  fit  to  eat.”  He  told  me  to  try  again. 

The  next  year,  I  sowed  seed  August  3,  using  four 
different  brands  of  fertilizer.  I  had  read  “  Gregory 
on  Fertilizers,”  so  1  thought  thatl  would  try  a  formula 
of  bone  and  wood  ashes.  I  did  not  use  any  stable 
manure.  I  opened  furrows  with  a  light  plow,  strew¬ 
ing  the  fertilizer  in  the  drill  (about  800  pounds  to  the 
acre)  I  covered  the  furrows  with  a  horse  hoe,  and 
sowed  the  seed  right  on  the  freshly-stirred  soil.  The 
seed  came  up  in  four  days,  the  plants  grew  finely,  but 
the  season  was  not  long  enough,  and  when  I  har¬ 
vested  them,  about  one  lialf  were  too  small  for  mar¬ 
ket  I  marked  the  drills  so  that  I  might  know  what 
kind  of  fertilizer  gave  the  best  results.  I  found  that 
where  I  had  used  bone  and  ashes,  there  were  no  black 
streaks,  but  where  I  had  used  fertilizer,  all  were 
affected. 

I  then  began  a  series  of  experiments  with  hen  ma¬ 
nure  cotton-seed  meal,  ground  bone,  ashes,  etc.  I 
found  that  turnips  did  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
potash,  that  nitrogen  should  be  organic,  that  the  best 
time  to  sow  the  seed  was  from  July  10  to  20,  that  the 
market  demanded  a  turnip  of  medium  size  with  a 
straight  tap  root ;  that,  in  order  for  seed  to  sprout,  it 
should  be  sowed  on  freshly-stirred  soil.  The  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  me  was  fine  ground  bone  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  I  could  get  50  cents  per  bushel  when 
others  were  selling  at  35  and  40.  In  a  town  of  12,000, 

I  could  peddle  out  from  500  to  700  bushels  with  a 
trade  increasing,  and  selling  from  one  to  six  bushels 
per  family.  1  think  that,  in  some  localities,  the  yel¬ 
low  would  sell  best.  g  a.  d. 

New  Facts  About  Cki.ery. — The  cultivation  of 
celery  is  regarded  as  important,  particularly  so,  when 
the  conditions  do  not  exist  for  favorable  growing  of 
the  crop  To  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties, 
various  methods  have  been  advocated,  but  I  have  ob¬ 
served  none  as  yet  to  compare  with  that  in  operation 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Harris,  situated  in  the  Cata- 
wissa  Valley,  near  Ringtown,  Pa.  For  early  market, 
Mr.  H.  usually  relies  on  the  White  Plume,  the  seed  of 
which  he  sows  in  hotbeds  April  1.  When  about  one 
month  old,  and  measuring  1%  inch  in  height,  the 
plants  are  transplanted  into  notbeds  6x18  feet,  from 
six  to  eight  inches  apart  each  way.  In  preparing  the 
hotbeds,  considerable  care  should  be  exercised  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  soil  properly  prepared.  One  foot  of  fresh 
horse  manure  is  first  placed  in  the  hotbed,  on  the  top 
of  which  are  10  to  12  inches  of  fine,  rich  earth.  By 
this  process,  the  stalks  have  frequently  grown  to  a 
height  of  three  feet  without  being  trenched  or  hilled 
up,  and  as  the  heavy  foliage  excludes  the  light,  the 
stalks  have  become  perfectly  blanched,  and  ready  for 
market  about  August  1. 

The  system  of  irrigation  put  in  practice  on  Mi*.  H.’s 
farm  of  14  acres,  is  of  simple  construction.  The 
water  is  furnished  by  a  bountiful  spi*ing  at  the  base  of 
a  lai*ge  mountain,  which  forms  the  i*ear  boundary  of 
his  premises.  To  secure  sufficient  force,  a  dam  or 
reservoir  was  constructed,  from  which  a  1%  or  2-inch 
pipe  conveys  the  water  down  a  grade  of  300  yards  to 
the  barn,  where  he  has,  in  place  of  an  elevated  tank, 
six  vinegar  barrels  all  connected  by  a  small  pipe  at 
the  bottom.  Into  these  barrels,  the  water  is  piped, 
and  being  elevated  10  feet  above  the  ground  (the 
level  of  the  hotbeds),  sufficient  force  is  secured 
through  a  pipe  laid  to  the  beds,  to  permit  of  thorough 
irrigation.  Mr.  Harris  has  been  known  to  grow  stalks 
of  the  Rose  celery  that  weighed  over  12  pounds.  This 
manner  of  cultivation  is  very  simple,  and  could  be 
put  in  practice  in  any  locality.  x.  c.  F. 

Spraying  by*  Steam  Power. — Last  winter,  I  secured 
a  spraying  outfit,  consisting  of  a  one-horse  Acme 
engine  complete,  placed  on  a  frame  so  that  it  could 
be  fastened  on  a  platform  built  for  a  common  lumber 
wagon,  with  one  small  can  for  the  oil,  and  another 
for  the  water  supply  of  the  engine.  On  the  back  part 
of  the  wagon,  we  have  a  cask  that  will  hold  about  150 
gallons  of  water,  and  from  the  engine,  we  run  a  brass 
rod  thi*ough  the  bottom  of  the  tank  with  two  paddles 
fastened  to  the  rod  on  the  inside  of  the  tank  as  an 
agitator,  and  it  is  a  good  one.  The  steam  generated 
by  the  engine  is  conveyed  in  a  pipe  to  a  steam  pump 


(solid  brass)  and  this  steam  pump  does  the  spraying. 

It  takes  one  man  or  boy  to  drive  the  team,  two  men 
to  operate  the  nozzles  (we  use  two  nozzles  of  four 
Vermorels  each),  and  one  to  care  for  the  engine.  My 
boy,  13  years  old,  with  the  old  team,  went  out  among 
my  neighbors.  He  took  charge  of  the  engine,  the 
farmers  furnish  the  other  help,  and  all  the  material, 
pay  $5  per  day  for  the  use  of  the  rig,  and  are  much 
pleased  to  get  it  at  that  price.  The  common  price 
here  for  spraying,  is  four  cents  per  tree  for  each  spray¬ 
ing,  the  sprayor  to  furnish  all  materials.  With  this 
machine,  we  can  spray  500  trees,  25  years  old,  in  a  day, 
doing  it  much  better  than  by  hand.  The  engine  car¬ 
ries  100  pounds  of  steam,  and  the  relief  valve  is  set  so 
that  each  hose  gets  70  pounds  pressure  to  the  square 
inch.  I  really  think  that  this  is  the  best  method  yet 
devised  for  doing  thorough  work.  We  have  a  fine 
spray,  a  good  agitator,  and  a  good  one-horse  engine 
for  other  purposes.  t  b.  avilson. 

Ontario  County,  N  Y. 

New  Swiss  Bicycle. — At  Fig.  144,  is  shown  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  new  form  of  bicycle  that  is  made  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  known  as  the  Normal.  The  position  of  the 
rider  is  much  like  that  of  a  man  in  the  usual  sitting 
position,  which  gives  him  more  force  to  apply  at  the 
wheel.  The  theory  is  that,  where  the  back  is  so  well 
supported,  the  rider  is  able  to  exert,  at  least,  twice 
as  much  power  as  where  he  can  use  only  the  weight 
of  his  body.  This  wheel  is  closer  to  the  ground  than 
the  ordinary  “safety,”  and  the  inventors  claim  that 
it  can  be  driven  at  greater  speed  with  less  fatigue. 


What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  some 
mechanism  in  place  of  the  sprocket  wheel,  that  will 
give  direct  power. 

HOW  TO  FILL  THE  HAY  MOW. 

BARLEY  AN  II  BE  AS  AND  MILLET. 

Is  Anything  Better  Than  Corn  ? 

In  many  parts  of  central  and  eastern  New  York  State,  as  well 
as  in  portions  of  New  England,  the  hay  crop  is  practically  a 
failure,  with  very  poor  prospects  for  a  corn  crop,  which  is 
usually  relied  on  to  fill  up  the  gap  made  by  a  shortage  in 
hay.  As  a  consequence,  many  farmers  are  looking  about  for 
some  quick-growing  fodder  crop  that  they  can  use  to  fill  up 
the  gap  and  provide  winter  forage.  We  have  been  told  that  bar¬ 
ley  can  be  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July  or  the  first  of 
August,  with  the  reasonable  chance  that  it  will  provide  a  fair 
crop  of  forage  for  winter  feeding.  It  is  also  saul  that  Hungarian 
grass  sown  late  in  the  season  will,  in  an  average  year,  produce  a 
fair  amount  of  fodder.  What  has  been  your  experience  with 
barley,  or  barley  and  peas,  sown  late  in  the  season  :  that  is,  on 
or  after  July  la  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  safe  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  to  attempt  to  raise  a  crop  of  barley  for  hay  in  the 
hope  of  securing  fodder  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  hay  crop  ? 
Any  information  of  practical  value  that  you  can  give  us  regard¬ 
ing  these  late  substitutes  for  fodder,  will  be  highly  appreciated, 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  just  what  you  would  do, 
prompted  by  your  past  experience,  to  secure  a  fodder  crop  this 
year  in  case  your  hay  crop  were  destroyed. 

In  Doubt  About  Barley. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  adopt  methods  some¬ 
thing  as  follows :  Mow  earlier  than  usual.  We 
would  be  mowing  to-day  (June  16)  a  field  of  Alsike 
clover  and  Timothy  if  the  outlook  were  favorable  ; 
as  it  is,  we  shall  defer  cutting  until  the  sun  shines 
again.  True,  this  crop  of  mixed  grass  would  gain 
some  if  we  deferred  harvesting  it,  but  the  gain  would 
be  so  little,  and  the  chances  of  making  a  partial 
second  failure  if  the  mowing  be  deferred,  are  so 
great,  that  we  prefer  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  the 
present  prospect  for  the  greater  future  good  for 
which  we  hope.  A  small  portion  of  this  field  which 
gave  prospects  for  only  about  one-half  ton  per  aci*e, 
was  plowed  and  planted  to  corn  some  days  since. 
About  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  the  field  will  be 
planted  to  corn  in  drills,  cultivated  for  all  it  is  worth, 
and  the  other  half  will  be  put  into  Hungarian  grass. 
Last  year  we  tried  peas  and  oats,  sowing  them  about 
August.  They  furnished  only  a  small  amount  of 
green  food  late  in  the  fall,  which  by  no  possible  skill, 
could  have  been  cured  into  hay,  on  account  of  the 
low  sun  and  cold  nights.  One  or  both  of  two  methods 
I  am  inclined  to  advise.  All  of  that  part  ot  the  hay 
field  which  can  be  cleared  by  June  25,  or  July  1, 
plant  to  corn.  That  which  cannot  be  cleared  ULtil 
after  that  time  sow  to  Hungarian  grass.  For  the 
latter  crop,  the  ground  requires  unusually  g'ood 


prepai*ation,  and  by  all  means,  it  should  receive 
a  liberal  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  a  fair  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  potash.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  safe  to  attempt  barley 
raising  so  late  in  the  season,  for  hay.  On  genei*al 
principles,  I  am  coming  to  believe  that  we  are  to 
trust  less  and  less  in  the  hay  crop,  and  more  in  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  peas  and  corn,  than  we  have  done  hereto¬ 
fore.  In  my  experience,  there  has  never  been  a  year 
but  a  good  yield  of  these  forage  crops  could  be 
secured  by  a  little  extra  culture,  skill  and  fertilizers  ; 
while  with  a  Timothy  meadow,  nothing  can  be  done 
to  secure  a  crop  if  moisture  is  at  all  deficient. 

I.  B.  ROBERTS. 

Sixty  and  Ninety-Day  Catch  Crops. 

Fodder  corn  stands  first  in  the  reserve  list,  as  it  will 
make  the  heaviest  yield  of  good,  coarse  fodder.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  for  the  farmer,  when  he  is  sure  that 
the  hay  upon  the  old  meadows  will  be  light,  and 
growth  stops,  to  hustle  it  into  the  barn,  turn  over  the 
sod,  and  put  on  fodder  corn.  Flow  well  and  harrow 
well.  Do  not  take  any  chances  with  negligent  prepa¬ 
ration.  At  this  season,  commerci  1  fertilizers  are 
better  to  apply  than  coarse  manure,  because  quick 
work  is  sometimes  necessary  to  success.  Rut  if  one 
has  the  manure,  he  will,  probably,  use  it  rather  than 
buy.  As  fast  as  cleared,  invert  the  worn-out  meadows, 
and  plant  corn  as  long  as  you  dare.  Daring  here  is 
not  so  much  a  moral  quality,  as  a  cold  calculation.  I 
live  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  on  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  latitude  of 
Albany  has  a  season  some  two  weeks  shorter.  In  one 
locality,  haying  is  finished,  or  may  be  finished,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  July  4,  although  further  north  some 
are  only  beginning.  This  is  partly  latitude,  partly 
promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  partly 
the  promptitude  of  fertile  soil  that  pushes  its  crops. 
The  lighted  match  test  to  see  whether  gi*ass  is  ripe 
enough  to  cut,  should  go  out  of  use 
July  3,  1895,  we  planted  a  field  of  corn  after  oats 
and  peas.  This  corn  was  cut  for  the  silo  October  10, 
and  yielded  from  10  to  12  tons  per  aci*e.  The  season, 
of  course,  was  favoi*able.  If  there  had  been  danger 
of  frost,  we  could  have  cut  one  week  earlier,  or  in 
90  days.  In  my  latitude,  corn  may  be  sown  up  to 
July  15,  with  a  fail*  chance  of  65  to  90  days’  gi*owth 
before  damaging  frosts,  and  will  make  more  fodder, 
even  though  cut  a  little  earlier,  than  any  other  crop 
with  whose  cultivation  I  am  familiar  enough  to  take 
chances  in  a  crisis.  Even  further  north,  it  would  be 
well  to  chance  it  some  with  early  frosts.  But  these 
risks  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  thorough 
planting  and  frequent  cultivation  By  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation,  once  as  it  pricks  through  the  ground,  and 
at  least  weekly  afterward,  even  with  a  rather  small 
degree  of  moisture,  corn  is  sent  rapidly  ahead  in  the 
hot,  growing  season. 

Evergreen  sweet  corn  is  a  standard  fodder  coi*n, 
compromising  or  striking  the  medium  between  the 
short  season  of  growth  or  the  early  table  corns,  and 
the  heavier  growth  of  stalk  of  the  field  varieties.  If 
one  has  no  silo,  corn  can  best  be  kept  in  snug  stacks 
in  the  field,  to  be  carted  in  as  wanted.  Expei-ience 
will  dictate  the  size  of  the  stacks.  The  larger,  within 
limits,  the  less  weathering.  Tie  with  two  bauds,  one 
just  above  the  ears,  and  another  near  the  tips.  If 
bands  must  be  bought,  tobacco  twine  is  cheap  and 
good  for  one  year,  although  not  very  sti-ong.  Hay 
twine  is  stronger,  but  more  expensive. 

Another  90-day  plant  approximately,  is  German 
millet.  It  is  good  where  hay  is  needed  rather  than 
corn  fodder.  It  will  yield,  perhaps,  two  or  thi*ee  dry 
tons  per  acx*e,  but  i*equires  rich  soil,  and  is  said  to  be 
quite  exhaustive.  Let  me  say  here  that  it  is  uphill 
work  to  raise  any  of  the  catch  crops  without  rich  soil. 
So  much  depends  on  saving  the  minutes  of  warm, 
gi*owing  weather  before  cool  autumn  nights  check 
vegetation.  June  12,  we  carted  the  hay  off  from  1 % 
acre  of  run-out  grass.  The  horses  wex*e  taken  from 
the  last  load  of  hay  in  the  barn,*  and  went  back  to 
the  field  with  the  plow.  This  field  is  broken  up  and 
will  be  sown  to  German  millet,  as  we  have  corn 
enough  planted.  It  was  top-dressed  last  winter  from 
the  stable  for  corn,  and  is,  therefore,  in  good  heart. 
Millet  seed  costs  us  $1.25  per  bushel ;  we  sow  a  bushel 
on  the  1  %  acre,  and  cover  with  a  light  smoothing 
harrow  or  bush.  It  was  previously  gone  over  six 
times  with  a  disk  harrow,  some  of  it  being  rather 
heavy  and  hard.  Millet  requires,  like  everything 
else,  a  fine  seed  bed.  It  is  a  slow  starter,  but  under 
right  conditions,  grows  rapidly  at  the  end. 

Of  the  60  day  catch  crops,  Hungarian  grass  or  mil¬ 
let  is  well  known  Its  habit  and  handling  are  like 
the  German  millet,  but  it  is  earlier  and  proportion¬ 
ately  lighter.  Favorable  conditions  will  give  about 
two  dry  tons  in  60  days.  In  April,  1890,  we  sowed  an 
acre  with  oats  and  peas.  These  were  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  ground  plowed  so  that  we  sowed  Hungarian 
grass  July  1.  September  1,  this  was  harvested  and 
rye  harrowed  into  the  stubble  with  a  disk  harrow, 
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which  gave  green  fodder  about  April  1  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  I  sowed  three  pecks  per  acre.  The  secret  of 
this  method  of  cropping  is  promptness,  mellowness, 
fertility,  and  some  luck  regarding  the  weather. 

I  have  not  been  successful  with  late  sowed  barley. 
August  10,  1893,  one  acre  was  sown  with  one  bushel 
of  Canada  field  peas  and  100  pounds  of  barley.  About 
October  20,  there  was  a  good  crop  on  the  land,  seven 
or  eight  green  tons,  equal  in  every  way  to  oats  and 
peas.  It  withstood  frost  well,  and  in  November,  I 
cut  green  feed  for  the  cows  for  a  week  upon  ground 
that  was  frozen  in  the  morning.  The  cows  liked  them. 
This  crop  was  successful.  Before  and  since,  some  five 
or  six  times,  barley  with  and  without  peas,  has  been 
tried  by  us  without  success,  and  has  been  given  up. 
The  season  of  the  year  seems,  in  some  way,  to  be  un¬ 
natural,  and  the  per  cent  of  failures  has  been  too 
large  with  us  to  make  it  a  profitable  crop.  He  who 
is  unwilling  to  do  prompt  and  thorough  work  would 
better  leave  catch  crops  alone.  e.  c.  birge. 

An  Old-Time  Massachusetts  Dairyman  Talks. 

I  find,  by  looking  back  through  my  farm  journal, 
that  I  have  sown  millet  as  late  as  August  4  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  the  crop  was  small.  Millet,  like  corn,  is 
a  hot-weatlier  plant,  and  does  best  sown  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  July.  I  have  had  good  crops  of  it 
sown  July  14  and  19.  That  sown  July  19,  was  cut  for 
hay  August  31.  Millet  will  not  endure  frost,  neither 
will  corn,  and  in  this  latitude  (42  degrees)  we  may 
always  expect  some  frost  early  in  September.  I  would 
not  plant  corn  for  forage  much  after  July  4,  as  late- 
planted  corn  is  subject  to  rust,  more  so  than  millet 
sown  at  the  same  date.  To  help  out  the  hay  crop,  I 
would  plant  corn  all  through  J  une,  millet  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  and  then  barley  to  the  middle  of  August. 
I  have  sown  it  as  late  as  August  25,  and 
cut  a  paying  crop.  Barley  and  oats  are 
cool-weather  plants,  and  thrive  better 
in  spring  and  fall  than  during  the  heat 
of  midsummer  ;  but  neither  spring  nor 
fall  are  good  seasons  for  drying  fodder. 

The  best  hay  weather  is  in  midsummer, 
as  a  rule. 

Summer  droughts  have  been  much  to 
be  feared  in  all  my  farm  experience,  and 
my  plans  have  been  such  as  to  avoid 
losses  on  this  account.  Farmers  who 
would  be,  in  a  measure,  free  from  anx¬ 
iety  on  tbis  score,  should  look  ahead 
more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Too 
many  of  us  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year’s  elements.  We  could  avoid 
this  by  always  endeavoring  to  carry  a 
surplus  of  a  good  year  over  to  the  next. 

I  made  it  a  rule  to  have  several  tons  of 
old  hay  on  hand  at  the  time  the  new 
crop  was  ready  to  cut.  To  save  hay, 
grew  winter  rye  to  be  cut  and  fed  green 
in  May  and  June,  oats  and  barley  for 
June  and  July,  corn  for  July,  August 
and  early  September,  millet  for  August 
and  September,  barley,  and  barley  and 
rye  mixed  for  green  feeding  in  October 
and  November,  always  aiming  for  a  full 
supply  under  favoi’able  conditions.  Then  whatever 
surplus  there  might  be  which  was  not  needed  for  feed¬ 
ing  green,  was  dried  for  winter  feeding.  I  have  de¬ 
pended  much  less  on  common  English  grasses  for  cow 
food  than  on  the  other  crops  named,  chiefly  because  I 
could  raise  more  good  food  per  acre  in  these  than  in 
the  common  grasses.  On  some  kinds  of  land,  it  might 
have  been  different.  My  land  was  not  the  best  grass 
land — a  little  too  dry — but  would  produce  well  under 
frequent  cultivation  and  liberal  manuring.  Under 
my  system  of  farming,  the  land  became  so  rich  and 
mellow  that  a  fair  ci'op  could  be  expected  without 
any  manure  ;  yet  I  made  a  practice  of  applying  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer  liberally  for  each  and  every  crop, 
and  I  have  sometimes  grown  three  forage  crops  in  a 
year  on  the  same  land — winter  rye,  cut  in  June, 
millet  cut  in  August,  and  baidey  cut  in  October  or 
November.  I  have  had  very  good  success  sowing 
barley  and  rye  together  in  August  and  early  Septem¬ 
ber.  Barley  sown  in  August,  will  head  out  while  the 
x*ye  thickens  up  at  the  bottom,  and  together,  they  will 
turn  out  a  heavy  crop  suited  to  green  feeding  in 
November,  or  till  the  ground  freezes.  Then  the  rye 
w  ill  make  a  good  crop  the  next  spring. 

I  have  given  my  method  of  providing  against  losses 
from  droughts,  but  one  should  not  expect  too  much 
from  the  first  experiments  in  this  direction.  An  old 
grass  field  that  has  been  mowed  a  dozen  years,  and 
pastured  every  fall  after  haying,  as  is  too  often  prac¬ 
ticed,  is  not  only  low  in  fertility,  but  will  show  a 
hard,  tough  sod  on  being  plowed  in  July,  and  if  one 
be  not  vei-y  careful  to  retain  the  moisture,  it  will  be 
so  di-ied  out  by  the  time  it  is  made  ready  for  sowing, 
that  the  seed  cannot  spx-out  unless  a  good  shower  fall 
at  just  the  right  time.  Barley  is  valuable  for  grow¬ 
ing  fodder  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  but  T  haye 


known  seasons  so  dry  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  seed  to  germinate.  But  these  risks  must  be 
taken,  or  an  empty  barn  is  a  certainty. 

Were  I  in  doubt  about  having  hay  enough  to  cari'.y 
me  through,  I  would  cut  what  there  is  on  a  good  field 
to  plow,  and  then  begin  turning  it  over,  and  seeding 
to  some  forage  crop  as  fast  as  possible.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  using  fertilizer  instead  of  manure,  because  it 
could  be  applied  quicker.  I  would  try  to  get  the 
plowing,  pulverizing,  fertilizing  and  seeding  pushed 
along  so  fast  that  the  moisture  already  in  the  soil 
would  sprout  the  seed.  To  do  this  on  a  large  farm 
with  plenty  of  teams  and  men,  would  be  easy  enough, 
as  the  cultivator  and  roller  could  keep  but  little  be¬ 
hind  the  plow.  I  use  a  swivel  plow,  and  work  from 
one  side  always,  so  the  seeding  may  be  but  a  few 
hours  behind  the  plow.  With  but  one  team  to  work 
with,  I  would  plow  a  strip  and  then  harrow,  fertilize, 
seed  and  roll  at  once,  or  before  the  moisture  was  dried 
out.  I  would  sow  millet  till  about  the  middle  of  J uly , 
and  then  barley  for  another  month.  1  have  had  but 
little  experience  with  peas  for  fodder,  but  I  know 
that  they  will,  sometimes,  do  well  sown  for  late  feed¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  should  not  expect  much  success  in  making 
them  into  hay  late  in  the  season.  Perhaps  they  could 
be  cured  successfully  in  a  silo,  but  of  thU  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience.  A.  w.  ciieever. 

Massachusetts. 

Good  Lessons  Taught  by  Drought. 

A  much  larger  acreage  of  corn  than  usual  has  been 
planted,  but  so  far,  weather  conditions  have  not  been 
favorable,  and  growth  has  not  been  rapid.  In  some 
cases,  seed  has  rotted,  and  in  others,  cutworms  have 
done  much  damage.  Although  corn  for  ensilage  or 
to  be  cured  for  fodder,  is  the  most  important,  substi¬ 


tute  for  hay,  still  there  are  other  grains  that  may  be 
sown  late  in  the  season  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop.  In  several  instances,  I  have  known  peas  to 
be  sown  late  in  June,  after  worms  had  eaten  the  corn 
previously  planted.  In  one  case,  a  neighbor  har¬ 
vested  nearly  40  bushels  of  peas  to  the  acre  grown 
under  such  circumstances.  On  my  farm,  corn  was 
drilled  in  on  a  four-acre  field  late  in  the  season,  and 
wireworms  devoured  most  of  it.  A  little  befoi’e  July 
1,  it  was  l-eseeded  with  Canada  peas.  The  vines  grew 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  were  fairly 
well  podded.  The  scattering  corn  held  many  of  them 
up  from  the  ground.  They  were  cut  while  the  vines 
were  partly  green  and  the  peas  not  hardened,  with 
the  mowing  machine,  partly  cured  and  put  in  the 
mow  while  the  peas  were  still  soft.  This  crop  was  a 
perfect  success  in  yield  and  in  feeding  value.  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  sow  peas  on  land  adapted  to 
the  crop  at  any  time  before  July  1,  to  be  cured  and 
fed  in  place  of  hay  and  grain  combined. 

I  have  had  fair  success  with  millet  and  Hungarian 
grass  sown  late  in  the  season,  and  used  the  same  for 
soiling  and  for  winter  feed — but  never  with  so  good 
results  as  with  peas.  The  cost  of  seed,  however,  is 
much  less.  Late-sown  oats  are  likely  to  rust ;  I  have 
tried  to  raise  them  as  a  second  crop  for  fall  feed,  but 
would  not  repeat  the  experiment.  I  have  not  tried 
barley  as  a  late  crop,  but  think  that  would  succeed, 
as  it  grows  rapidly,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  rust  as  oats. 
I  would  not  sow  any  kind  of  grain  later  than  July  1. 

Oats,  peas  and  barley,  in  this  vicinity,  now  promise 
a  good  growth  of  straw.  If  the  grain  be  cut  before 
it  is  dead  ripe,  the  straw  will  be  of  considerable  value 
for  wintering  cattle  and  horses.  My  son  wintered  15 
one  and  two-year-old  heifers  last  winter  on  straw,  pota¬ 
toes  and  bran  ;  no  hay  was  fed,  and  I  never  saw  young 


stock  do  better,  or  go  to  pasture  in  better  condition. 
The  straw  was  from  mixed  grain,  peas,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  and  was  eaten  clean.  The  cattle  were  not  out  of 
the  stable  during  the  winter.  We  have  generally 
used  straw  for  bedding  all  farm  stock,  but  last  winter 
used  sawdust  and  fed  all  the  straw.  As  a  x-esult, 
some  hay  has  been  sold,  and  there  is  quite  a  large 
mow  now  in  the  barn.  The  price  here  now  is  $15  per 
ton.  The  best  foundation  for  surplus  hay  is  good 
corn  land  well  manured,  a  good  corn  crop,  and  a  first- 
class  silo  well  filled.  c.  s.  bice. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  BULLFROG ;  ITS  USE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  last  issue  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  article  on  frogs  by  R  W.  Shu- 
feldt,  M.  D.  Our  picture,  Fig.  145,  is  taken  from  the 
article.  All  farm  boys  know  what  the  bullfrog  is. 
They  have  heard  him  at  night,  bellowing  in  the 
neighboring  swamp,  and  they  have  watched  his  won¬ 
derful  leaps  and  dives  as  he  hastened  for  safety  into 
the  nearest  pond  or  stream.  To  some  of  our  readers, 
the  frog  is  a  source  of  revenue,  for  his  hind  legs  are 
considered  a  dainty  dish  by  the  epicures,  who  are 
often  ready  to  pay  $1  or  more  for  a  pair  of  them 
when  niceiy  broiled  and  served.  At  the  best  city 
markets,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  an  array  of  frogs’ 
legs  offered  for  sale.  These  frogs  are.  for  the  most 
part,  caught  by  hunters  and  fishermen  in  rivei's  and 
ponds,  and  sent  to  the  city.  The  St.  Lawrence  River 
is  a  great  breeding  place  for  frogs  and  a  good  many 
boys  and  men  make  their  living  hunting  for  them. 

Half  a  dozen  times  during  the  year,  we  receive 
letters  from  people  who  ask  why  they  cannot  make  a 
success  of  frog  farming.  Their  argument  is  about  as 
follows  :  1.  Frogs  will  grow  and  thrive 

in  places  where  nothing  else  of  value 
can  be  produced.  They  do  not  need  any 
feeding.  2.  They  will  breed  so  fast 
that  no  one  can  figui-e  how  many  tons  of 
legs  may  be  produced  from  an  acre. 
3.  They  ought  to  sell  at  50  cents  a  pair, 
at  least,  hence  there  is  great  px-ofit  in 
the  business.  The  theory  of  this  plan  is 
perfect,  but  somehow,  it  does  not  seem 
to  work  out  in  practice.  We  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  hunting  down  re¬ 
ports  of  alleged  “frog  farms,”  but  in 
every  case,  the  only  basis  of  the  report 
was  the  fact  that  some  one  was  catching 
a  few  frogs  out  of  a  swamp,  and  esti¬ 
mating  what  ought  to  be  done  if  every 
frog  would  do  its  full  duty  in  hatching 
eggs,  and  every  tadpole  would  grow 
into  a  big  frog.  We  do  not  believe 
that  “frog  farming”  is  practicable, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  large 
frogs  eat  up  the  smaller  ones  whenever 
they  can  catch  them.  It  is  a  genuine 
case  of  the  “  survival  of  the  fittest,”  and 
that  never  means  a  large  population, 
though  it  may  produce  strong  individuals. 

But  aside  fx*om  all  this,  the  bullfrog 
has  a  scientific  value  that  has  been 
put  to  considerable  practical  use.  In  its  physical 
make-up,  the  frog  presents  some  remarkable  chax-- 
acteristics.  Take  the  study  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  or  processes  of  inflammation  as  seen 
under  the  microscope.  There  is  no  better  me¬ 
dium  for  studying  them  than  in  the  web  of  a  frog’s 
foot,  and  thousands  of  students  everywhere  owe  to 
the  bullfrog  their  practical  knowledge  of  these  im¬ 
portant  processes.  What  we  know  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  systems,  of  the  true  action  of  various 
poisons,  the  more  obscure  actions  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  cause  of  certain  forms  of  pai'alysis,  has  mostly 
been  learned  from  operations  on  frogs.  In  fact,  this 
animal  seems  to  have  been  especially  designed  by 
Nature  as  a  living  machine  for  demonstrating  some 
of  the  most  important  truths  of  physiology.  Thus 
the  humble  frog,  with  no  dangei-ous  faults,  may  be 
said  to  have  contributed  rather  more  than  his  share 
to  the  service  of  humanity. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  many  curious 
physical  traits  of  the  frog.  Put  one  into  a  tub  of 
water,  and  watch  it  breathe  and  swim.  It  has  no 
ribs,  so  that  the  chest  cannot  work  as  in  the  human. 
The  air  is  litei’ally  pumped  or  swallowed  into  the 
lungs.  Observe  too,  how  the  eye  rolls  up  with  little 
movement  of  the  upper  lid.  Dr.  Shufeldt  says  that 
a  frog  can  be  killed  by  tying  him  out  in  the  hot  sun, 
for  the  surface  of  the  skin  must  be  kept  moist,  or  its 
functions  will  be  destroyed.  The  frog  has  a  sort  of 
reservoir  in  which  it  holds  water  which  it  can  excrete 
at  will  over  the  sui’face  of  the  body.  Another  singu¬ 
lar  fact  is  that,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  backbone, 
are  two  lymph  hearts,  which  may  be  seen  to  beat  or 
pulsate  with  considerable  force.  These  hearts  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  circulation,  but  pump 
the  lymph  into  the  veins.  A  student  of  natural 
history  can  spend  many  hours  studying  the  frog. 


THE  COMMON  BULLFROG.  HALF  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  145. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Worms  in  Pigs  ;  Catarrhal  Fever  in  Steer. 

F.  M.,  Saint  Clair,  Mich. — 1.  I  lost  two  pigs  four  weeks  old. 
They  began  to  get  lame  in  the  hind  legs  at  first,  and  inside  of  24 
hours  were  dead.  On  opening  their  stomachs,  I  found  worms 
about  an  inch  long.  They  look  much  like  cutworms.  Another 
got  lame  in  the  same  way,  and  I  gave  it  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
turpentine  in  some  water,  and  it  is  all  right  again.  I  gave  the 
same  remedy  to  one  of  the  others,  but  it  died.  The  sow  was  fed 
on  sour  milk,  etc.,  with  ground  oats  and  shorts,  and  had  the  run 
of  an  old  orchard.  What  causes  the  worms  ?  What  is  the  best 
remedy  ?  2.  My  neighbor  had  a  yearling  steer  taken  sick.  For 

two  days  a  yellow  discharge  came  from  his  nose  and  eyes,  and 
the  eyes  were  swollen.  His  breath  is  short  and  quick.  The  third 
morning,  the  yellow  discharge  stopped.  He  froths  some  at  the 
mouth.  His  horns  both  came  off  on  taking  hold  of  them.  He  is 
now  broken  out  with  pimples.  The  urine  is  sometimes  as  red  as 
blood.  What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  ? 

1.  The  worms  result  from  the  pigs  taking  in,  either 
with  the  ir  food  or  drinking  water,  the  eggs  or  young 
embryos  of  the  worms.  The  food  or  drinking  water 
becomes  contaminated  through  the  droppings  of  the 
older,  worm-infested  hogs.  The  contamination  can 
be  largely  avoided  by  cleanliness,  and  allowing  only 
clean,  fresh  water  for  the  young  pigs  to  drink.  Stag¬ 
nant  water  is  always  favorable  to  the  propagation 
and  transmission  of  many  intestinal  worms,  when 
present  in  the  herd.  Others  are  transmitted  directly 
through  the  feces  from  pig  to  pig.  Collect  and  re¬ 
move  the  feces  daily,  and  dust  the  pen  or  yard  with 
dry,  air-slaked  quicklime.  Have  no  mudholes  or 
pools  of  stagnant  water  to  which  the  pigs  have  access. 
The  turpentine  is  as  effective  a  vermicide  as  can  be 
given  ;  but  it  should  be  administered  well  shaken  up 
in  milk,  oil  or  eggs,  instead  of  water,  with  which  it  is 
not  miscible.  The  dose  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  as  a 
vermicide,  should  be  about  one  teaspoonful  for  each 
30  or  35  pounds  of  pig.  It  should  be  given  as  a  drench, 
on  an  empty  stomach ,  well  shaken  up  in  eight  parts  of 
milk  or  four  parts  of  oil.  The  dose  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days.  2. 
The  steer,  evidently,  had  a  severe  attack  of  catarrhal 
fever.  Usually  little  treatment  is  necessary,  beyond 
dry,  comfortable  quarters  and  a  light,  laxative  diet. 
In  the  present  case,  a  fresh  sheep  skin,  or  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  liniment,  over  the  loins,  would  be 
beneficial.  If  there  is  costiveness,  give  quart  doses  of 
raw  linseed  oil  every  other  day  until  relieved. 

Indigestion  in  a  Cow. 

It.  B.,  Bourbon,  Mo. — My  cow  began  to  fail  in  milk,  looked 
stupid,  and  when  raising  her  cud,  would  throw  her  head  up  and 
become  weak.  One  evening,  she  gnawed  the  fence  and  slobbered. 
The  next  morning  she  was  better,  chewed  her  cud  and  ate  her 
feed  as  usual.  Last  evening,  she  was  weak  and  seemed  stiff  in 
the  hind  legs.  We  gave  her  lard,  and  this  morning  she  is  better, 
and  feeds  as  usual  again.  She  is  six  years  old,  and  dropped  her 
calf  April  13. 

Give  the  cow  one  quart  raw  linseed  oil,  and  repeat 
every  two  or  three  days  until  the  bowels  move  freely. 
Also  give  one  large  teaspoonful  of  powdered  nux 
vomica  in  the  feed  night  and  morning.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  grass  and  roots  or  other  green  food, 
with  sloppy  bran  mashes.  Boiled  flaxseed  may  be 
added  to  advantage. 

Skin  Disease  in  a  Cat. 

W.  M.  B.,  Peace  Dale,  It.  I. — I  have  a  valuable  cat,  seven  years 
old,  a  remarkable  rat  catcher.  It  is  now  covered  with  a  kind  of 
scurvy.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  relieve  it  ? 

Wash  with  warm  Castile  soapsuds  to  break  up  and 
remove  as  much  of  the  scurf  as  possible.  Then 
sponge  off  with  a  one  to  two-per  cent  solution  of 
creolin.  Give  one  to  two  drops  of  Fowler’s  solution 
of  arsenic  on  the  food  once  daily. 


Insects  Found  On  Grapes. 

E.  B.  C.,  Chase  City,  Va. — I  send  some  insect  eggs  which  I  find 
deposited  on  some  of  my  grape  vines  and  trellis  wire.  Are  they 
the  eggs  of  a  grape  enemy  or  not  ?  I  also  send  a  section  of  vine 
which  seems  to  have  been  bored  by  some  insect.  I  have  cut  into 
several  vines,  but  I  have  never  found  the  enemy.  What  is  it,  and 
the  remedy,  if  any  ?  I  have  a  vineyard  of  2,000  vines,  and  in 
pruning  I  found  100  or  more  vines  more  or  less  affected  by  this 
borer. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  eggs  found  on  the  grape  vines,  belong  to  two 
very  different  looking  insects,  yet  both  are  members 
of  the  same  order — the  orthoptera,  of  which  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  are  familiar  representatives.  One  specimen 
consisted  of  a  double  row  of  large,  oval,  flat,  brown, 
seed-like,  overlapping  eggs  which  were  laid  by  one  of 
the  katydids.  E.  B.  C.  will,  doubtless,  recall  the 
illustration  of  a  katydid  and  her  eggs  so  aptly 
entitled,  “  A  katydid  and  what  she  did,”  in  The  It, 


N.-Y.  for  February  2,  1895.  It  was,  doubtless,  the 
same  kind  of  insect  that  laid  the  eggs  sent  in  by  E. 
B.  C.  The  katydids  feed  upon  foliage,  but  rarely 
occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  noticeable  damage. 

The  other  eggs  consisted  of  two  long,  thick  masses, 
having  no  resemblance  to  eggs  ;  but  a  critical  exam¬ 
ination  would  reveal  many  curious  little  embryos 
snugly  packed  away  inside.  The  masses  are  the 
ootheca  or  egg-clusters  of  a  strange  and  weird-appear¬ 
ing  insect  known  as  the  Praying  Mantes.  They  are 
large,  long,  slender  insects  found  stretched  out  on  a 
branch  or  leaf  quietly  awaiting  their  meal.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  pious-looking  fellows,  with  their  front 
legs  clasped  together  in  front  of  their  meek,  alert 
faces,  andit*is  no  wonder  that  they  are  called  Praying 
Mantes.  But  the  only  prayer  that  could  ever  enter 
the  mind  of  a  Mantes,  would  be  that  some  unwary 
insect  might  come  near  enough  for  him  to  grab  it 
with  his  hypocritical  claws,  and  so  get  a  meal. 
Devil-horses,  rear-horses,  and  camel-crickets  are  other 
names  applied  to  these  insects,  because  of  the  long, 
slender  prothorax  which  makes  them  look  like  tiny 
giraffes.  They  are  also  called  mule-killers,  from  the 
absurd  superstition  that  the  dark-colored  saliva  they 
eject  from  their  mouths  (the  ‘  grasshopper-molasses 
of  our  childhood  days),  is  fatal  to  the  mule.  But  they 
are  absolutely  harmless  to  man  and  beast.  They  are 
mostly  tropical  insects,  and  often  have  wings  that 
resemble  the  leaves  of  trees.  Our  common  species, 
Phasmomantis  Carolina,  is  confined  to  the  Southern 
States.”  (From  Comstock’s  Manual  for  the  Study  of 
Insects).  They  are  thus  beneficial  insects. 

I  do  not  know  what  insect  it  is  that  bores  into  the 
grape  vines  as  indicated  on  the  specimen  sent.  It 
looks  like  the  beginning  of  the  burrow  of  some  small 
bark-beetle.  It  will  be  necessary  to  catch  the  insect 
at  it,  before  one  can  say  definitely  just  what  is  doing 
the  mischief. 

Insects  That  Work  on  Strawberries. 

P.  J.  C.,  Red  Cloud,  Neb.-- 1  send  some  worms  and  a  sample  of 
their  work,  as  I  find  them  in  large  quantities  in  my  strawberry 
patch.  What  are  they  ?  I  also  send  a  strawberry  partly  eaten. 

I  find  them  among  the  green  berries  as  well  as  among  the  ripe, 
but  have  not  been  troubled  nearly  so  much  this  year  as  I  was 
last.  What’s  to  be  done  ?  How  is  kainit  used  most  effectually  in 
killing  grubs  ? 

Ans. — The  specimens  arrived  in  a  badly  crushed 
condition,  so  that  I  cannot  diagnose  the  case  with 
certainty.  But  the  leaves  showed  the  work  of  the 
common  Strawberry  Leaf-roller  (Phoxopteris  comp- 
tana),  and  one  or  two  dead  pupae  of  this  insect  were 
found.  The  caterpillars  of  this  insect,  in  some  unex¬ 
plained  way,  double  the  two  halves  of  a  strawberry 
leaf  together,  and  live  and  feed  within  this  fold. 
This  method  makes  it  impracticable  to  fight  them 
with  the  poison  sprays.  In  Illinois,  where  the  insect 
is  often  very  destructive,  it  is  checked  effectually  by 
mowing  over  the  field  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered, 
allowing  the  cut  leaves  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
spreading  a  thin  scattering  of  straw  over  the  bed  and 
setting  it  afire.  The  eateii  berry  failed  to  arrive,  so  I 
cannot  tell  what  ate  it.  We  are  not  yet  sure  that 
kainit,  used  in  practicable  quantities,  will  kill  grubs, 
so  I  cannot  give  any  advice  as  to  its  use  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide.  M.  v.  s. 

Peas  and  Oats  in  Ohio. 

W.  H.  M.,  Canton,  0. — Early  this  spring,  I  sowed  some  Canada 
field  peas  and  oats,  that  are  making  quite  a  satisfactory  growth 
on  what  I  consider  rather  poor  soil.  I  expect  to  cut  them  for  feed 
during  the  fore  part  of  July,  then  turn  under  the  stubble,  add 
some  manure,  and  sow  to  corn,  for  fodder  ;  cultivate  the  corn 
once  or  twice,  and  sow  Crimson  clover  among  the  corn.  Do  you 
consider  this  a  good  plan  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  feed  in  a 
season  ?  If  so,  will  you  tell  how  to  cure  the  peas  and  oats,  so  as 
to  make  the  best  feed,  and  whether  there  is  much  danger  of  spoil¬ 
ing  them  in  the  curing?  Is  it  advisable  to  follow  with  corn  for 
fodder  ?  What  variety  of  corn  shall  I  sow,  and  about  how  thick 
for  the  best  results,  so  that  I  may  have  good  fodder  when  cured  ? 

I  had  thought  of  using  the  Minnesota  Early,  believing  that  it 
would  be  likely  to  mature.  Would  you  recommend  some  other 
variety?  If  so,  what?  Or  would  you  recommend  that  I  sow 
some  other  forage  plant?  If  so,  what  ?  I  wish  to  get  Crimson 
clover  on  the  same  ground  if  possible.  I  have  tried  it  the  past  two 
seasons,  two  bushels  each  year.  I  have  never  had  anything  like  a 
good  stand,  but  as  it  did  grow — in  spots — I  purpose  to  try  again. 

I  attribute  the  lack  of  success  to  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the 
soil  was  not  what  it  should  have  been  ;  neither  has  it  been  favor¬ 
able  in  this  neighborhood  for  the  Red  clover,  so  I  do  not  purpose 
to  condemn  the  new  under  conditions  that  have  not  given  success 
with  the  old.  Would  you  recommend  sowing  oats  with  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  or  peas  instead  of  oats  ?  Would  it  be  wise  to  sow 
turnips  with  Crimson  clover  ? 

Ans. — To  cure  oats  and  peas  properly,  so  as  to  make 
the  best  feed,  they  should  be  cut  before  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  on  the  peas,  and  the  oats  become  woody. 
Cut  early  enough  for  the  best  feed  ;  they  are  slow  to 
cure,  and  need  intelligent  handling.  I  would  not  use 
the  tedder  unless  very  soon  after  mowing,  but  turn, 
if  needed,  by  hand,  and  put  into  small  cocks  rather 
green,  and  after  a  day  or  so,  open  these  to  the  sun 
and  air  again,  and  haul  in  as  soon  as  dry.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  proposed  plan  of  sowing  fodder  corn 
to  be  followed  by  Crimson  clover,  has  a  good  chance 
of  success.  I  have  not  seen  much  success  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  this  State  when  sown  among  corn.  I 
would,  rather,  advise,  if  it  is  earnestly  desired  to  get 
a  good  stand  of  Crimson  clover,  that  it  be  sown  alone 


as  early  as  the  land  caD  be  well  prepared  after  the 
peas  and  oats  are  off.  Be  sure  to  firm  the  soil  well 
with  a  heavy  roller  before  sowing  the  seed,  or  after 
if  it  be  dry.  Should  the  land  be  so  poor  that  there  is 
reason  for  suspicion  that  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  clover  catch,  I  would  suggest  using, 
say,  300  pounds  of  good  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  for  I 
find  it  much  easier  to  get  a  catch  of  clover  where  the 
land  is  fertile.  I  would  sow  nothing  with  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  It  may  seem  strange  to  advise  enriching 
the  soil  for  growing  a  soil  enricher  ;  yet,  consider,  do 
we  not  give  the  hired  man  a  substantial  breakfast 
before  we  set  him  to  digging  potatoes  ?  I  have  this 
year  an  illustration  on  this  point  :  A  very  poor  clay 
field  was  manured  fairly  well  and  planted  to  straw¬ 
berries.  One  crop  was  taken  off  last  year,  a  very 
poor  one  because  of  frost,  and  the  land  was  then  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  out  and  a  good,  complete  fertilizer 
applied  at  the  rate  of  900  pounds  per  acre.  Without 
any  seed  being  sown,  the  clovers — Red  and  White — 
have  come  in  where  that  fertilizer  was  applied,  so 
that  they  have  made  an  excellent  stand.  My  partner 
who  manages  the  berries,  does  not  think  that  he  could 
see  marked  results  in  the  crop  of  berries,  but  it  is  so 
difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  without  the 
fertilizer.  Perhaps  it  is  more  desired  that  the  field 
return  a  large  amount  of  forage  this  year,  than  that 
it  get  seeded  to  Crimson  clover.  In  that  case,  there 
is  nothing  better  to  follow  the  oats  and  peas  than 
corn.  I  have  tried  Stowell’s  Evergreen,  with  marked 
success  for  fodder  corn,  although  it  is  difficult  to  cure 
for  winter  feeding.  No  doubt  the  Early  Minnesota 
will  do  well.  j.  e.  wing. 

Canada  and  Cow  Peas  Compared. 

E.  II.,  Jerusalem  Mills,  Md. — Will  M.  H.  Beckwith  tell  why  the 
Canada  pea  is  not  so  good  as  the  cow  pea,  being  as  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  give  an  analysis  of  cow  peas  and  Canada  peas  side  by 
side  ?  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  and  probably,  to 
some  others,  as  many  of  us  can  grow  Canada  peas  with  more 
success  than  cow  peas. 

Ans. — If  E.  II.  desires  the  forage  for  use  early  in  the 
season,  then  Canada  peas  will  have  to  be  used.  They 
can  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  can  be 
put  in  suitable  condition,  and  the  forage  will  be  ready 
for  use  early  in  June.  The  cow  pea  is  a  warm-weather 
plant,  and  must,  necessarily,  be  sown  when  danger 
from  frost  is  past,  and,  of  course,  the  forage  will  not 
be  ready  for  use  until  late  in  the  season.  The  analysis 
as  made  by  Prof.  Penny,  the  chemist  of  this  station, 
is  as  follows  : 

Muscle-  Fat- 
Fat.  makers,  formers. 


Canada  pea .  0.76  3.83  3.86 

Cow  pea .  0.79  3.49  14.06 


From  the  above,  there  appears  to  be  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  muscle-makers,  while  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  fat-formers  in  favor  of  the  cow 
pea.  The  Canada  peas,  when  grown  here,  are  sown 
with  oats,  and  produce  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  green 
fodder.  As  they  can  be  grown  as  a  second  crop  after 
Crimson  clover,  they  make  a  very  desirable  crop  to 
mix  with  corn  when  filling  the  silo.  Much  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  crops  ; 
but  if  grown  for  ensilage,  I  believe  that  the  cow  pea 
is  a  much  more  desirable  crop.  m.  ii.  beckwith. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

How  to  Build  a  Mushroom  House. 

J.  R.  C.,  Abingdon,  III. — What  is  meant  by  a  mushroom  house  ? 
How  is  it  built,  and  what  is  the  cost  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  VAN  FLEET. 

A  mushroom  house  is,  of  course,  a  structure  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  the  culture  of  edible  mushrooms. 
Though  the  growing  of  mushrooms  has  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  during  the  past  five  years,  very  few  houses 
have  yet  been  built  for  that  sole  purpose  in  this 
country,  the  supply  still  coming  largely  from  beds 
formed  under  the  benches  of  greenhouses,  in  cellars 
and  outbuildings,  or  other  odd  corners.  As  the  mush¬ 
room  grows  best  in  darkness,  the  essential  conditions 
of  culture  being  a  friable  soil  full  of  fermenting  vege¬ 
table  matter,  moderate  moisture  and  a  steady  tem¬ 
perature  between  50  and  65  degrees — it  is  apparent 
that  an  excavation  in  the  soil  of  the  proper  form  and 
size,  covered  with  a  tight  roof,  will  best  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements.  Probably  the  least  expensive  form  of 
mushroom  house  is  modeled  after  the  ordinary  “even- 
span”  greenhouse,  substituting  a  board  and  paper,  or 
shingle,  roof  in  place  of  glass  or  sash.  If  the  house  is 
10  feet  wide  inside  the  walls,  it  will  accommodate  two 
ranges  of  beds  of  the  convenient  width  of  four  feet, 
leaving  a  passage  of  two  feet  wide  between;  or  it  may 
be  made  18  feet  in  width,  giving  the  two  four-foot 
beds  at  the  side  an  additional  passage,  and  a  center 
range  six  feet  wide. 

The  mode  of  construction  is  as  follows  :  On  a  well- 
drained  site,  dig  out  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet,  an  excavation  of  the  required  width  and  length, 
keeping  the  soil  near  at  hand  to  bank  up  the  struc¬ 
ture  to  the  eaves  when  completed.  For  the  10-foot 
house,  use  posts  nine  feet  long  of  locust,  cedar  or 
chestnut,  and  set  them  at  least  2)4  feet  deep  in  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation,  placing  them  about  six  feet 
apart  along  the. sides,  Along  the  tops,  which  should 
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be  leveled  off,  a  plate  of  3  x  4-inch  scantling  is  firmly 
spiked.  The  rafters  are  nailed  to  this  plate,  and 
should  be  cut  about  six  feet  long,  which  will  bring 
the  ridge  in  the  middle  something  over  three  feet 
higher  than  the  plate,  thus  securing  ample  pitch  to 
the  roof.  Rafters  should  not  be  over  four  feet  apart, 
and  may  be  conveniently  cut  from  2  x  4-inch  stuff. 
The  roof  may  be  covered  with  any  material  that  will 
keep  out  water  and  cold.  At  intervals  of  30  feet,  it 
is  well  to  insert  a  hotbed  sash,  to  admit  sufficient 
light  for  getting  about,  though  the  mushrooms  will 
develop  as  well  in  total  darkness.  The  sashes  should 
be  hinged  or  fitted  to  slide  down  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  when  needed.  From  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  eaves,  outside,  the  building  is  best  cov¬ 
ered  with  two  thicknesses  of  rough  boards  nailed  to 
the  posts,  and  then  banked  to  the  eaves  with  earth. 
A  tight  door  at  one  end  completes  the  building,  after 
the  opposite  gable  has  been  closed  in  and  banked  up. 

A  house  of  this  height  will  accommodate  three 
tiers  of  beds  on  a  side  ;  the  lowest  on  the  ground,  the 
others  above,  like  berths  on  a  ship.  The  usual  depth 
of  mushroom  compost  is  eight  inches,  on  which  are 
placed  two  inches  of  loam  after  the  beds  are  spawned. 
This  will  give  an  available  space  of  over  20  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  top  of  the  bed  when  made  up  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  next,  if  the  benches  are  placed  30  inches 
apart.  This  will  give  sufficient  room  for  making  up 
beds  and  gathering  the  product.  The  benches  are 
built  in  the  usual  manner  of  commercial  greenhouse 
benches,  of  cheap  3  x  4-inch  scantling,  the  bottoms 
being  of  inch  boards,  six  inches  wide,  with  a  10-inch 
board  nailed  in  front.  As  the  weight  of  a  10-inch 
layer  of  loam  and  manure  compost  is  considerable, 
4  x  4-inch  uprights  should  be  placed  at  four-foot  inter¬ 
vals  for  the  support  of  the  double  tier  of  beds. 

While  many  elaborate  plans,  all  more  or  less  costly, 
of  mushroom  houses,  both  in  frame  and  mason  work, 
are  offered  in  the  treatises  on  the  culture  of  this  de¬ 
sirable  esculent,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  are  more  prac¬ 
tically  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the  cheap  and 
simple  structure  above  described.  If  well  built,  it 
ought  to  last  eight  or  ten  years,  with  but  slight  re¬ 
pairs,  and  need  not  cost  more  than  $1  per  running 
foot,  if  built  in  50  or  100-foot  lengths. 

To  grow  mushrooms  practically,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  an  average  temperature  of  about 55  degrees. 
To  maintain  this  during  cold  weather,  when  mush¬ 
rooms  are  most  appreciated,  some  heating  system  will 
be  needed  ;  nothing  is  better  than  hot  water  for  this 
purpose.  From  four  to  six  runs  of  two-inch  pipe, 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  will  be 
needed.  The  cost  of  a  heating  plant  will  very  much 
exceed  that  of  the  mushroom  house  itself. 

How  to  Build  a  Potato  Cellar. 

C.  E.  B.,  Cambria ,  Mich. — I  wish  to  make  a  potato  cellar  that 
will  hold  3,000  bushels,  and  would  like  it  frost-proof.  My  plan  is 
to  dig  a  cellar  14x50  feet,  and  about  three  feet  deep;  set  posts  to 
project  about  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Board 
lip  on  each  side  of  the  posts,  and  pack  straw  between,  and  then 
bank  up  with  earth.  How  can  I  make  a  cheap  roof  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  ?  How  shall  I  make  the  ventilators,  doors, 
windows,  etc.  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  H.  KING,  WISCONSIN  EX.  STATION. 

Let  me  state  briefly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  many 
readers  interested  in  potato  culture,  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  rooms  in  which  potatoes  are  to  be 
stored  for  the  winter :  First,  the  room  should  be 
dark,  dry,  and  so  made  that  the  winter  temperature 
may  be  held  between  32  and  40  degrees  F.  Second, 
it  should  be  sufficiently  ventilated,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  potatoes  may  be  inspected  during  the  winter. 
Third,  the  potatoes  should  be  in  bins  not  in  contact 
with  the  outside  walls  of  the  building.  Fourth,  the 
bins  should  be  easily  filled  and  readily  emptied.  These 
conditions  may  be  secured  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either 
by  separate  cellars  or  buildings,  or  by  basements  or 
cellars  under  tool  houses  or  granaries,  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  basement  barns. 

The  plan  which  C.  E.  B.  has  in  mind,  suggests  that 
he  wishes  to  build  cheaply  as  a  matter  of  first  cost, 
rather  than  permanently,  and  I  will  describe  how  the 
above  conditions  may  be  approximately  realized  in 
both  a  cheap,  temporary  outdoor  cellar,  and  in  one 
whose  first  cost  will  be  more,  but  which  would  be 
permanent. 

A  Temporary  Cellar. — The  outdoor  cellar  may 
best  be  built  on  a  side-hill  or  slope,  and  where  the 
soil  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  stand  alone,  the  cellar 
may  be  built  without  walls,  as  represented  in  Fig.  146. 
In  this  case,  a  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground,  having  the 
proper  depth  and  dimensions.  In  this  pit,  potato  bins 
are  constructed  by  setting  posts  in  the  ground  far 
enough  from  the  walls  to  leave  an  alley  not  less  than 
two  feet  wide  between  the  bins  and  the  earth  walls. 
The  object  of  the  alley  is  to  keep  the  potatoes  away 
from  the  damp,  cold  walls,  to  make  easy  access  to  the 
potatoes  at  any  time,  and  to  secure  the  necessary  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  posts  should  be  set  close  enough  so 
that  two-inch  battens  may  be  used  for  the  sides  of  the 
bins,  placing  them  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  between 


each  two  three-fourths  inch  wide.  This  open  wall 
structure  facilitates  the  needed  ventilation,  and  les¬ 
sens  the  amount  of  lumber  used. 

The  roof  of  the  cellar  may  be  made  as  shown  in 
Fig.  146,  with  a  loose  or  tight  ceiling,  and  with  the  space 
between  the  posts  and  roof  filled  with  cut  straw  or  cut 
corn  stalks.  The  two  chutes  shown  are  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  potatoes  into  the  bins,  and  one  or  more  of 
them  may  be  used  for  ventilators  when  needed.  If  a 
still  cheaper  roof  is  desired  than  the  one  shown,  then 
it  will  be  practicable  to  cover  with  straw  or  hay. 

In  order  that  the  damp  air  produced  by  the  heating 
and  sweating  of  the  potatoes  may  be  quickly  removed, 
it  is  necessary  that  fresh  air  may  enter  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  it  is  desired  to  remove,  and  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  this  through  one  or  more  ducts 
made  of  six-inch  drain  tile  extending,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
146,  from  the  surface  at  one  corner  down  to  and  below 
the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom,  coming  up  at  or  Dear  an 
adjacent  corner.  The  object  of  carrying  the  air  in  in 
this  way,  is  to  warm  the  outside  air  by  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ground  below  frost  level,  before  it  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  cellar.  If  the  doorway  to  the 


A  POTATO  CELLAR  WITHOUT  STONE  WALLS.  Fig.  146. 

cellar  is  on  a  level  with  the  cellar  bottom,  the  cellar 
should  be  set  back  far  enough  into  the  hill  so  that  a 
narrow  hallway  not  less  than  four  feet  long,  and 
more  than  three  to  four  feet  wide,  leads  to  the  cellar 
and  is  closed  by  two  doors. 

Cellar  With  Stone  Walls. — If  a  better  and  more 
permanent  cellar  is  desired,  the  same  general  plan 
may  be  followed,  but  using  stone  in  the  walls  as 
shown  in  Fig.  147.  In  this  case,  the  potato  bins  are 
represented  as  having  a  slat  bottom,  and  the  potatoes 
are  thus  raised  entirely  off  from  the  ground  in  such 
a  way  that  the  air  may  easily  rise  through  the  whole 
bin,  and  keep  the  potatoes  dry.  The  filling  chutes 
may  be  closed  in  winter,  except  one  or  two  needed 
for  ventilation,  by  filling  them  with  straw  or  other 
suitable  packing.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
fundamental  plan  of  construction  may  be  altered  in 
detail  in  many  ways  to  suit  local  and  individual  needs 
and  conditions. 

Why  the  Fertilizers  Failed. 

W.  E.  T.,  Evergreen ,  Ala. — About  March  1,  or  about  the  time 
the  first  blooms  appeared,  I  barred  off  a  few  rows  of  my  straw¬ 
berries,  and  sowed  cotton-seed  meal  at  the  rate  of  about  600 
pounds  per  acre;  in  a  few  other  rows,  blood  and  bone  guano,  and 
in  a  few  others,  I  sowed  on  top  of  the  plants,  nitrate  of  soda  at 
the  rate  of  about  400  pounds  per  acre.  The  result  was  that  all 
the  plants  thus  treated  soon  began  to  turn  a  dark  green,  and 
began  to  grow  very  rapidly,  so  that  one  would  notice  the  differ¬ 
ence  at  quite  a  distance.  Now  the  plants  are  much  larger  and 
more  thrifty  than  those  not  treated ;  the  weeds  and  grass  in 
those  rows  are  much  larger  and  darker  than  elsewhere.  But  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  any  difference  in  the  fruit.  The  berries  on 
those  rows  were  no  larger,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  of 
them,  than  where  no  fertilizer  was  applied.  Why  did  not  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  increase  the  growth  of  the  berries  as  well  as  the  leaves  ? 

Ans. — This  experiment  brings  out  very  clearly  the 


A  POTATO  CELLAR  WITH  STONE  WALLS.  Fig.  147. 

fundamental  principle  of  feeding  plants.  There  are 
three  elements  of  fertility  that  are  called  essential — 
that  is,  absolutely  necessary  to  plant  growth.  These 
elements  are  called  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  The  nitrogen  stimulates  the  growth  of  tree 
or  vine,  phosphoric  acid  favors  the  formation  of  the 
seed  or  the  frame  of  fruit  or  grain,  while  the  potash 
largely  determines  the  color,  shape  and  size  of  the 
fruit.  The  cotton-seed  meal  contained  nitrogen  and 
small  quantities  each  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  ; 
the  blood  and  bone  guano  contained  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  but  no  potash,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda 
provided  nitrogen  only.  Of  the  different  rows  that 
were  fertilized,  we  feel  sure  that  those  which  received 
the  cotton-seed  meal  were  the  best,  as  they  were  the 
only  ones  that  received  both  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  As  a  whole,  the  results  were  just  what  one 
might  expect  from  the  use  of  fertilizers  very  strong 
in  nitrogen,  viz.:  a  heavy,  rank  growth  of  vine,  but  a 
poor  formation  of  fruit.  On  land  of  only  average  fer¬ 


tility,  you  cannot  expect  to  obtain  extra  fruit  by  the 
use  of  nitrogen  alone.  If  you  had  mixed  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  the  blood  and  bone,  and  added  enough  cot¬ 
ton-hull  ashes  or  muriate  of  potash  to  give  eight  per 
cent  or  more  of  potash,  you  would  have  had  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  would  have  surely  increased  the  crop.  A 
man  cannot  do  good  work  unless  he  is  supplied  with 
abundance  of  food,  water  and  fresh  air  ;  and  no  two 
of  these  things  can  possibly  take  the  place  of  all  three. 
Give  a  man  all  he  wants  to  eat  and  drink,  but  keep 
him  shut  in  a  close,  ill-smelling  place,  and  he  cannot 
do  good  work.  Put  him  on  the  great  plains  with 
thousands  of  acres  for  breathing  space,  and  all  the 
food  he  can  carry,  and  he  will  die  of  thirst.  So  it  is 
with  a  plant.  It  must  have  abundant  supplies  of 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  or  it  will  not 
thrive.  That  fact  is  the  basis  of  the  science  of  plant¬ 
feeding.  After  that,  comes  the  art  of  making  proper 
combinations  of  plant  food,  and  knowing  how  differ¬ 
ent  manurial  substances  act  in  the  soil. 

Estimating  Butter  by  Babcock  Test. 

T.  C. ./.,  Watertown,  Wis. — If  the  yield  of  butter  is  determined 
by  adding  one-sixth  to  the  test,  should  creainerymen  give,  on  an 
average,  the  same  yield  to  the  patrons?  If  not,  why  not?  All 
machinery  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  latest  improved. 

Ans. — The  amount  of  fat  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  butter,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water,  curd, 
etc.,  contained  in  the  butter,  and  also  upon  the 
amount  of  fat  lost  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
In  determining  a  constant  for  estimating  the  yield  of 
butter  from  the  amount  of  fat  secreted  by  the  cow, 
the  latter  element  was  ignored,  because  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  cow  should  not  be  charged  with  lack 
of  skill  in  the  buttermaker,  or  losses  due  to  imperfect 
machinery.  The  results  of  the  dairy  test  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  showed  between  85 
and  86  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  butter.  If,  then,  one- 
sixth  be  added  to  the  amount  of  fat  secreted,  it  will 
require  the  butter  to  contain  85.7  per  cent  (nearly)  of 
fat,  and  this  factor  was,  therefore,  adopted  at  the  last 
convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  because  of 
its  convenience,  and  its  very  close  approximation  to 
average  results  already  determined.  In  factory  work, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  factor  is  slightly  too  large, 
because  of  the  losses  of  fat  already  alluded  to.  The 
addition  of  one-sixth  to  the  fat  is  equivalent  to  an 
“over  run”  of  16%  per  cent,  or  a  yield  of  116%  pounds 
of  butter  from  100  pounds  of  fat.  Factories  that  are 
well  managed,  should  show  an  over-run  of  12  or  15 
per  cent.  Occasionally,  with  very  careful  manage¬ 
ment,  and  where  the  butter  is  made  to  carry  all  th.e 
water  possible,  16%  per  cent  may  be  reached  or  even 
exceeded.  If  a  less  per  cent  is  reported,  there  is 
some  unnecessary  loss  of  fat  in  some  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture.  h.  h.  wing. 

Duck  Notes  from  a  Western  Farm. 

G.  A.  D.  B.,  Hartford,  Wis. — I  have  read  with  much  interest, 
“A  Western  Duck  Farm,”  page  394.  What  breed  of  ducks  has 
Mr.  Moss?  What  make  of  incubator  does  he  use  ?  How  does  he 
regulate  the  heat  in  different  parts  of  the  machine?  What  kind 
of  fencing  does  he  use,  if  any,  both  for  young  and  old  ducks  ? 

Ans. — I  breed  the  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks.  I  have 
crossed  two  of  the  best  strains  in  existence,  and  the 
result  has  exceeded  my  expectations.  It  seems  to  have 
imparted  more  vigor,  and  to  have  developed  the  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  requisite  in  birds  whose  final  desti¬ 
nation  is  the  table — breadth  and  depth  of  breast,  with 
the  ability  to  consume  and  assimilate  large  quantities 
of  food.  My  theory  is  that  the  more  food  I  can  get 
them  to  consume  and  assimilate  over  and  above  what 
is  requisite  to  sustain  life,  the  more  profitable  they 
become.  They  should  weigh  10  pounds  per  pair  when 
nine  weeks  old  ;  I  have  some  that  exceed  this. 

I  use  the  Reliable  incubator.  I  use  six  machines 
with  a  capacity  of  1,500  eggs.  My  experience  with  it 
has  been  very  unfavorable,  and  it  has  ruined  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hundreds  of  eggs  for  me.  I  soon  discovered,  by 
placing  four  thermometers  in  each  tray,  that  while 
one  read  103,  the  others  read  from  101  to  106,  the  end 
nearest  the  lamp  being  the  hottest.  As  the  makers 
insisted  that  this  could  not  be  possible,  and  could 
offer  no  suggestion  to  overcome  it,  I  undertook  the 
experiment,  and  it  has  resulted  in  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  in  all  parts  of  the  egg  chamber.  I  removed  the 
water  pan  which  is  suspended  over  the  eggs  at  the 
lamp  end,  and  put  a  shelf  of  one-half  inch  boards 
between  the  eggs  and  the  heat  pipes  ;  this  breaks  the 
direct  heat,  and  carries  it  to  the  opposite  end  before 
it  descends.  I  also  reverse  the  tray  every  time  I  turn 
the  eggs  ;  this  helps  to  overcome  any  slight  variation. 
Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  buyers  and  users  of  incu¬ 
bators  place  one  thermometer — the  one  that  comes 
with  each  machine — in  it,  regulate  their  heat  by  it, 
and  when  the  hatch  fails,  they  are  unable  to  account 
for  it.  Several  machines  are  made  that  do  absolutely 
good  work,  so  far  as  even  temperature  in  all  parts  of 
the  egg  chamber  is  concerned,  and  if  supplied  with 
fresh,  fertile  eggs,  and  the  proper  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture,  will  hatch  85  or  even  95  per  cent. 

For  fencing,  I  use  18-inch  No.  19  galvanized  wire 
netting,  two-inch  mesh  for  old  ducks,  and  those  over 
four  weeks  old  in  the  brooder  house,  and  one-inch 
mesh  around  the  pens  of  ducklings  under  four  weeks 
old.  Drive  lx2-inch  stakes  about  10  feet  apart,  and 
fasten  with  staples.  Don’t  use  No.  20  wire,  as  it  will 
not  hold  its  shape  or  position.  h.  e.  moss. 
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Crimson  Clover  in  Wesi  Florida. 

C.  K.  M.,  DeFuniak  Springs,  Fi.a. — 
1  firmly  believe  that  Crimson  clover  be¬ 
longs  more  to  the  South  than  it  does  to 
the  North,  as  winter  before  last  was  a 
very  trying  winter  on  it  here.  We  had 
three  hard  freezes,  and  the  mercury,  on 
each  occasion,  got  dowm  to  16  above 
zero,  and  it  took  my  Crimson  clover 
patch  all  its  time  to  pull  through  that. 
I  don’t  think  that  it  can  be  successfully 
grown  where  the  temperature  gets  down 
to  zero  weather.  But  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  have  wherever  it  will  succeed, 
as  it  is  the  first  green  feed  we  get  in  the 
early  spring. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  plant  to  stool, 
and  if  even  the  least  little  bit  of  it  is 
left  alive,  it  is  astonishing  what  an  ap¬ 
pearance  it  makes  at  the  time  of  bloom¬ 
ing.  I  consider  a  patch  of  Crimson  clover 
in  full  bloom  (early  in  April  here)  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sights  one  can  desire 
to  see.  It  can  be  grazed  until  one  would 
think  that  it  is  entirely  eaten  up,  roots 
and  all.  It  can  be  cut  two  or  three 
times  in  succession,  and  it  will  still  come 
up  all  smiles  and  blossoms,  a  thing  of 
beauty.  We  must  sow  the  seed  in  this 
latitude  in  September,  later  won’t  do. 
Generally  at  ripening  time  (May),  it  is 
very  dry  weather,  so  1  never  save  any  of 
my  own  seed,  as  Tennessee  or  Virginia 
seed  does  best  in  Florida.  On  our  sandy 
soils,  it  has  to  be  fertilized  a  little  ;  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  what  it 
needs,  particularly  potash.  But  I  find 
that  a  little  money  invested  in  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  generally  pays  good 
interest  on  the  investment. 

Stub  Roots  on  Trees. 

R.  C  ,  IIustonville,  Ky. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  June  13,  11.  It.,  Fairmount,  Ky., 
says,  “  Trees  cut  back  as  shown,  planted 
in  stiff  clay  soil,  with  no  rain  for  six 
weeks  after  planting,  would  no  more 
grow  than  pea  sticks.”  We  have  apple, 
peach  and  plum  trees  planted  this  spring, 
with  the  roots  cut  to  %- inch  stubs  as 
advised  b}’  Mr.  Stringfellow,  planted  at 
the  same  place  and  time  as  other  trees 
with  roots  left  on.  The  short  roots  are 
making  as  good  a  growth  as,  if  not  a  bet¬ 
ter  than,  the  long  ones.  Some  of  them  are 
set  in  nursery  rows  ;  we  shall  dig  them 
this  fall,  and  can  then  tell  just  what 
they  are  doing.  We  did  not  have  a  rain 
to  lay  the  dust  for  six  -weeks  after  plant¬ 
ing.  Some  of  them  are  in  heavy,  clay 
soil.  Most  of  our  soil  is  sandy  loam  up¬ 
land,  known  to  Kentuckians,  as  knob 
soil.  If  II.  R.  will  plant  a  few  trees 
with  roots  trimmed  short  beside  others 
planted  in  the  usual  way,  and  give  the 
same  treatment,  he  will  find  them  0.  K. 

More  About  White  Grubs. 

M.  M  ,  Medway,  Mass. — I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  White  Grub  sub¬ 
ject.  In  1895,  I  set  strawberries  on  sod, 
using  fertilizer  only.  I  knew  the  danger, 
took  the  risk,  and  had  a  hard  fight,  in 
which  both  the  grabs  and  I  got  whipped. 
The  grubs  were  about  five-eighths  inch 
long  when  I  set  the  plants  in  spring  ; 
last  fall,  they  appeared  to  be  full  grown, 
and  I  supposed  that  they  would  end  their 
destructive  work  tlien,  and  appear  as 
June  bugs  this  spring.  I  have  not  found 
any  June  bugs,  however,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  (June  22),  but  the  grubs  are 
still  at  work,  and,  apparently,  cannot 
mature  before  the  spring  of  1897.  The 
eggs  must  have  been  laid  in  1894,  so  it 
would  appear  that  the  insect  requires 
three  full  years  to  mature.  Is  this  cor¬ 
rect  ? 

The  supposition  that  the  White  Grubs 
of  the  J  une  bug  are  carried  to  the  fields 
in  manure,  is  not  correct,  I  think.  The 
white  grub,  or  dung  worm,  in  manure, 
is  different  in  appearance  and  habit. 
The  dung  worms  are  usually  found  sev¬ 
eral  together,  especially  in  their  younger 
state,  as  though  the  eggs  were  laid  in 


bunches,  and  directly  an  their  food  sup¬ 
ply.  The  mischievous  White  Grub  of 
the  June  bug,  is  usually  found  singly. 
The  dung  worms  are  somewhat  different 
in  color  and  shape,  and  much  less  active. 
1  send  samples  of  the  two  kinds  of  grubs. 
My  observations  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
the  dung  worms  mature  in  less  time  than 
the  grubs  of  the  June  bug. 

Keeping  Potatoes. 

C.  S.  H.,  Weeping  Water,  Neb. — Many 
potatoes  are  kept  over  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  At  one  time,  in  August,  I 
remember  eating  some  fine  ones  which 
were  grown  in  the  high  altitudes — about 
8,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  I  con¬ 
gratulated  my  host  on  his  fine,  new  pota¬ 
toes  ;  said  he,  “  These  are  old  ones.”  I 
asked,  “  How  do  you  keep  them  ?  ”  He 
said,  “We  pack  them  in  a  cave  in  dry, 
rotten  granite.”  In  those  high  altitudes, 
it  is  always  cool,  and  1  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  trouble  whatever  to 
suspend  vegetation  in  a  potato  for  a  year. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  cold  storage. 
With  a  suitable  building,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  whatever  in  keeping  them 
for  a  year.  But  they  should  be  kept 
dry  and  cold  from  the  start.  There  should 
be  no  such  thing  as  old,  shriveled, 
sprouted  potatoes.  They  should  be  kept 
new  and  fresh  all  the  time.  Every 
farmer  can  so  construct  his  storage  as 
to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion. 

Japan  Plums  and  Walnuts. 

II.,  Nichols,  Conn. — The  Lincoln  plum 
bears  here  only  with  the  highest  culti¬ 
vation,  then  sometimes  freely.  The  shape 
and  size  are  similar  to  Bradshaw,  color 
a  dull  red,  freestone  usually  with  a  cav¬ 
ity  next  the  pit.  It  is  rather  dry,  of  in¬ 
sipid  flavor,  not  commonly  much  injured 
by  curculio,  and  not  worth  cultivation 
here.  The  Japan  walnuts,  bothSieboldi 
and  Cordiform,  are  entirely  hardy  here, 
in  southern  Connecticut.  In  a  hedge 
row  of  about  25  Citrus  trifoliata,  set  four 
or  five  years  ago,  all  but  four  or  five  are 
growing,  never  having  died  back  seri¬ 
ously. 

Hot  Water  for  Ants. 

F.  C.  C.,  Bath,  Me. — Referring  to  the 
query  of  H.  M.  S.,  page  417,  as  to  what 
he  can  use  to  exterminate  ants,  1  would 
suggest  that,  if  the  nests  are  not  too 
deep  or  extensive,  boiling  hot  water  is 
instantly  effective.  Arrangements  could 
be  made  to  heat  the  water  near  the 
nests,  and  if  it  be  at  the  boiling  point 
when  poured  into  the  nest,  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  results.  If  he  try  it, 
let  him  report  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Killing  Horns  with  Potash. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  Indiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. — The  use  of  caustic  pot¬ 
ash  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  if  a 
thorough  application  be  made.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  moisten  about  the  em¬ 
bryo  horn,  and  then  rub  the  point  of 
the  potash  stick  on  it  well.  One  should 
watch  the  head  and  make  a  second  or 
third  application  if  necessary.  In  the 
experience  of  W.  II.  R.,  page  411,  it  is 
possible  that  bis  potash  was  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  so  lost  its  strength.  It 
should  be  in  a  bottle  tightly  corked,  and 
kept  entirely  from  the  atmosphere,  ex¬ 
cept  when  in  use,  otherwise  it  will  lose 
its  strength.  The  amount  of  water  in 
caustic  potash  as  furnished  by  the  chem¬ 
ical  supply  houses,  varies  from  40  to  60 
per  cent.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  I 
do  not  think  that  this  would  make  any 
special  difference  in  the  success  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  embryo  horn.  I  have  found 
no  difficulty,  whatever,  in  killing  the 
horns  where  the  application  was  made 
with  care. 

Why  Do  Trees  Split? 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa  Ex.  Station. 
— The  splitting  of  the  bark,  and  some¬ 
times  the  wood,  of  fruit  trees,  so  far  as 
1  have  had  experience,  is  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  moisture  in  a  moist  time 
when  the  circulation  is  feeble.  With  us, 
the  hardiest  known  apple  trees  in  nur¬ 
sery,  often  split  in  autumn,  when  the 
growth  is  checked  by  frost,  and  we  have 
several  moist  days.  Near  the  wet  earth, 


the  cambium  layer  is  loaded  with  water 
by  absorption,  which  swells  the  pro¬ 
toplasm  to  such  an  extent  as  to  burst  the 
inelastic  bark.  The  cracking  of  cherries 
and  other  fruits  is  on  the  same  principle. 
Often  we  have  had  heeled-in  trees  burst 
the  bark  at  the  points  on  the  limbs  just 
above  their  contact  with  the  earth,  late 
in  spring,  when  we  had  moist  weather 
Winter  Vetch  in  Michigan. 

F.  P..  Muskegon,  Mich. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  June  13,  S.  D.  asked  about  the 
winter  vetch.  In  the  spring  of  1895,  1 
bought  some  seed  of  what  was  called 
Sand,  Winter  or  Hairy  vetch  (Vieia  vil- 
losa).  It  was  planted  in  good  ground, 
came  up  all  right,  and  although  we  had 
very  dry  weather,  some  of  the  vines 
made  a  growth  of  five  feet  by  fall.  I 
saved  some  seed,  and  sowed  it  in  Sep¬ 
tember  with  rye.  This  made  some 
growth  in  the  fall,  and  came  through 
the  winter  all  right.  The  vines  at  this 
date  (June  14),  average  four  to  five  feet 
in  height,  and  are  in  full  bloom.  The 
plants  from  the  sowing  of  a  year  ago, 
are  yet  alive  this  spring,  and  in  full 
bloom,  too.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
I  cut  off  some  of  the  vines  from  last 
fall’s  sowing,  which  were  then  two  feet 
high.  They  have  made  a  second  growth, 
and  are  going  to  bloom.  It  makes  good 
fodder,  and  is  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock 
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Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T,  J.  DWYER, SCSS,  Cornwall,  N,Y. 


ENORMOUS  CROPS 

From  our  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 


100 


Brandywine, 
Parker  Earle, 


For  $1.50 


T  C.  KEVITT,  - 


ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT  AND  CRASS 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  PA. 


Cabbage  Plants.— Best  varieties.  Good  stocky 
plants,  at  $1  25  per  M.  Cash  with  order.  Address 
U.  B.  Weaver  &  Bro.,  Wheatland  Mills.  Lane.  Co..  Pa 


CELERY 


PLANTS.  SI  per  1.01)0. 

Strong  and  stocky.  Safe  arrival 
Guaranteed.  Index  of  "  How  to 
Grow  Celery  Anywhere,"  post  free.  Send  lor  it. 

UNION  SEED  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

CELERY  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER 

*1 .25  per  1,000.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON.  Dover,  Del. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED^„V««sr. 

ready.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

ODIUQA&I  Ol  nUCD-The  largest  handler 

vfllnldUII  ULUbE.!1  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
B.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  8eed,  etc. 


DELAWARE-GROWN 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 


Cow  Peas  <£ 
Winter  Oats 


New  Crop  ready  June  25.  Catalogue  free. 
BROWN  SEED  COMPANY,  -  WYOMING,  DEL. 


Absolute,  perfect,  permanent  cures,  even  after 
other  medicines  have  utterly  failed,  have  given 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  the  first  place  among  medi¬ 
cines  and  the  largest  sales  in  the  world. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


HflflH’c  Pillc  cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
^ ^ °  1  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


ADIKICnil  Ol  UUCP— Nature’s  Fertilizer 

I'nemOUIl  ULUhLFi  and  Ideal  Hay 

||  Crop.  New  Circular,  ‘'Reasons  Why  Every 
W  Farmer  and  Trucker  Should  Plant  Crimson 
Clover”;  sb-xt  fuel.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  hardy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest  prices. 
Also,  Turnip.  Spinach  and  other  seasonable  seeds. 
HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


2,250  Bushels  No.  I 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

My  LOW  PRICE  is  selling  it.  Write  now.  Sample 
and  Catalogue  free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Crimson 


GENUINE  HARDY 

Clover 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


The  most  valuable  crop  in  existence. 
It  heads  the  list  for  Green  Manuring  equally 
valuable  for  Hay,  Pasture  and  Silage.  Our  home¬ 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July.  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of 
seed  ever  grown  in  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering,  and  ask  lor  our 
descriptive  circular,  uiailed  FREE. 

GROWERS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREES  THAT 
TALK 


Rogers’  Fresh-Dug  Dansville  Trees  speak  for  themselves  wher¬ 
ever  they  go.  They  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many  a  farmer 
who  thought  the  best  trees  could  only  be  bought  through  agents 
and  fancy  catalogues.  Those  who  see  our  trees  want  more.  No 
matter  where  you’ve  been  buyiug,  it  will  pay  you  to  give  our 
FRESH-DUG  trees  a  trial.  Write  now  for  new  Fall  Catalogue 
ready  next  month.  It’s  full  of  business  and  new  ideas,  and  remember,  ROGERS,  Dansville,  >.Y. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


'SpE 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (ioc.)  We  will  send  out  Beautifully  Ulus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  ami  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  J0S.il.  BLACK, SON  <fc  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  liightstonu*N.  J, 
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WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  CO.'s 

Office:  Cor.  William  St.  and  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Bone  Fertilizers.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  By  the  use  of  these  goods  a  full 
crop  is  insured.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  New  York  Farmer  pleases  us 
with  what  we  consider  a  just  tribute 
to  the  tirst  Rosa  rugosa  hybrid  rose  of 
which  there  is  printed  record.  Georges 
Bruant  followed  it  a  year  or  more  later. 
The  editor  of  The  Farmer,  well  known 
for  his  horticultural  writings,  says  : 
“We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the 
Agnes  Emily  Carman  rose  now  that  we 
have  it  in  full  bloom.  The  rose  is  ex¬ 
quisite  in  color,  and  when  the  sunlight 
is  on  it,  assumes  a  rich,  velvety  appear¬ 
ance  that  is  excelled  by  no  other.  It  is 
a  marvelous  bloomer.  A  bush  set  out 
in  the  spring  of  1895,  has  now  at  least 
100  buds  and  blossoms  on  it,  and  its 
foliage  is  as  handsome  as  can  be.” 

We  can  assure  Editor  Fowler  that,  as 
well  as  he  may  regard  the  rose  now,  an¬ 
other  and  still  another  season  will  fur¬ 
ther  raise  it  in  his  estimation.  Its 
peculiarity,  as  we  have  several  times 
said  to  our  readers,  is  that  it  does  not 
show  just  what  it  is  until  the  third  year 
after  transplantation.  It  will  then  have 
proved  that  there  is  no  other  rose  with 
more  charming  foliage  ;  that  there  are 
few  others  more  prolific  of  bloom  and, 
in  so  far  as  three  years  can  prove  it, 
there  is  no  hardier  rose . 

We  have  been  trying  Richards’s  trans¬ 
planting  implements  —  see  Fig.  148  — 
which  were  sent  to  us  for  that  purpose 


RICHARDS’S  TRANSPLANTERS.  Fid.  148. 

last  spring.  There  are  three  devices. 
We  may  describe  the  transplanter  as  a 
little,  sheet  iron,  galvanized  pail  with¬ 
out  bottom  and  with  a  strong,  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  handle.  The  pail  is  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in 
depth.  This  is  for  removing  plants,  as 
we  shall  describe  presently.  The  excava¬ 
tor  consists  of  a  bottomless  pail  of  the 
same  size,  with  an  upright  rod  of  iron 
26  inches  high  on  either  side,  and  a 
wooden  handle.  The  ejector  consists  of 
a  concave  disk  of  galvanized  iron,  with 
an  opening  to  admit  the  stems  of  the 
plant  to  be  removed. 

The  excavator  is  pressed  into  the  soil 
by  the  foot  up  to  the  rim,  and  at  once 
pulled  out  by  the  handle  filled  with  soil, 
leaving  a  clean  hole  of  the  size  of  the 
excavator.  We  now  place  the  trans¬ 
planter  over  the  plant  to  be  transplant¬ 
ed,  and  press  it  down  to  its  rim  as  with 
the  excavator.  It  is  now  pulled  out  by 
the  handle,  and  we  have  the  soil,  roots 
and  plant  complete  as  if  they  were  in  a 
flower  pot.  We  now  place  the  trans¬ 
planter  with  its  soil  and  plant  into  the 
hole  made  by  the  excavator.  The  disk 
of  the  ejector  is  now  placed  over  the 
plant  to  hold  it  firmly  in  the  hole,  and 
the  transplanter  is  pulled  out  by  the 
iron  handle. 

In  this  way,  we  have  transplanted  fully- 
grown  strawberry  plants  with  so  little 


disturbance  to  the  roots  that,  after  wilt¬ 
ing  for  a  time  in  the  sun,  the  plants 
would  fully  recover.  This  without  water¬ 
ing  them.  Melon  and  cucumber  vines, 
beans,  seedling  fruits  or  small  orna¬ 
mental  plants  of  any  kind,  may  be 
transplanted  in  the  same  way  in  mid¬ 
summer.  It  would  seem  to  the  writer, 
however,  that  these  implements  could 
not  be  advantageously  used  in  a  stony 
or  even  gravelly  soil. 

Goosererries  from  Seed — Cross- 
rreeds. — Four  summers  ago,  we  crossed 
the  flowers  of  the  Carman  and  Dougal 
No.  2.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  flats 
during  the  fall,  and  the  boxes  were 
sunk  to  their  rims  in  garden  soil,  and 
covered  first  with  wire  netting,  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  from  animals,  and,  second, 
with  a  mulch  of  straw  to  prevent  heav¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  from  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing.  The  flats  (boxes  three 
inches  high  and  of  any  size  as  to  length 
and  width)  were  placed  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  during  February.  As  soon  as  the 
little  plants  had  grown  to  the  size  of 
two  inches  or  so  in  height,  they  were 
transplanted  to  three-inch  pots,  where 
they  continued  to  grow  until  late  May, 
when  they  were  thumped  out  and 
planted  where  they  are  at  this  time. 
There  are  about  50,  varying  as  much  in 
habit,  size,  leaf,  thorns,  color  of  leaves, 
etc.,  as  any  varieties  now  in  cultivation 
differ.  We  selected  the  Carman  as  one 
parent,  because,  all  things  considered, 
it  is  the  best  variety  we  have  tried.  The 
berries  are  as  large  as  the  average  of 
foreign  gooseberries,  the  plant  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  productive  (too  much  so,  in¬ 
deed),  the  berries  ripen  early,  10  days  be¬ 
fore  the  excellent  Columbus,  and  neither 
bush  nor  berry  has  ever  mildewed.  We 
selected  the  Dougal  No.  2  because  of  its 
upright  tree  habit ;  because  of  its  few 
and  small  thorns,  and,  finally,  because 
of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Well,  about  10  of  the  bushes  are  fruit¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  too  early  as  yet  (June  16) 
to  judge  either  of  the  size  or  quality. 

We  choose  this  time  to  write  about 
raising  gooseberries  from  seed,  because 
we  would  like  to  induce  our  friends  to 
save  and  plant  the  seeds  of  the  largest 
and  best  berries  accessible  to  them. 
There  is,  as  shown,  no  trouble  about  it, 
and  one  may  just  as  well  raise  his  own 
varieties  at  a  trifling  expense,  with  a 
chance — remote,  it  is  true — of  producing 
superior  kinds,  as  to  pay  nurserymen 
from  10  to  50  cents  per  plant  for  the 
varieties,  old  or  new,  now  offered  for 
sale . 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  Dr. 
W.  J.  Beal  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  sent  us  about  20  ears  of  corn. 
We  were,  at  that  time,  interested  to 
know  whether  (positively)  various  roots 
of  sweet  and  field  corn  would  so  mix 
the  first  season  as  to  show  the  mixture 
in  the  kernel.  For  this  purpose,  60  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  were  planted  in  one 
field,  each  kind  being  true  to  name  in  so 
far  as  could  be  judged  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  kernels.  The  result  was 
that  many  ears  showed  the  effects  of 
crossing.  The  ears  sent  by  Dr.  Beal 
were  a  curious  lot.  One  ear  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  variegated  and  pure  yellow  field 
corn.  Another  was  a  mixture  of  yellow 
and  dark  purple  field  corn.  Another 
was  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  sweet 
corn.  Another  a  mixture  of  white, 
light  purple  and  dark  purple  popcorn. 
Other  ears  were  mixtures  of  field  and 
sweet  corn  of  various  colors,  and  so  on. 
A  few  days  ago — we  shall  give  the  par¬ 
ticulars  later — a  few  kernels  of  each  of 
the  20  ears  were  planted  in  the  garden. 
Will  they  sprout  and  live  ?  Our  friends 
would  oblige  us  if  they  would  tell  us 
how  old  they  have  known  sweet  or  field 
corn,  or  both,  to  be  and  germinate . 

We  may  now  again  allude  to  the  new 
privet  Ibota  (Ligustrum  Ibota).  The 
bush,  which  is  about  four  feet  high  and 
as  many  through,  stood  the  winter  with¬ 
out  harm.  The  so-called  California 
privet  (L.  ovalifolium)  is  always  more  or 


less  cut  back.  It  rarely  blooms  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  because  the  bud-bearing 
wood  is  generally  killed  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  bush  is  now  half  white  with 
its  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  close 
racemes  which  average  a  couple  of 
inches  long,  each  having  about  50  little 
tubular  white  flowers  shaped  like  those 
of  a  lilac.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  these 
flowers . 

One  dozen  seedlings  of  the  Paragon 
chestnut,  three  years  old  and  averaging 
five  feet  high,  stood  the  past  winter 
without  harm,  though  most  of  them 
were  injured  by  the  tornado.  Ridgeley, 
planted  in  1894,  was  severely  injured. 
Superb  (Japan)  from  William  Parry  in 
1894,  was  killed  The  stems  of  Alpha, 
(Japan)  were  killed  back  a  few  inches. 
Our  old  trees  of  the  Paragon  were  not 
hurt . 

lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yohkek. 
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TIMES 
OUT  OF 


The  New  York  Journal 
recently  offered  ten  bi¬ 
cycles  to  the  ten  win¬ 
ners  in  a  guessing  con¬ 
test,  leaving  the  choice 
of  machine  to  each. 

ALL  OF  THEM 

chose: 


Standard  of  the  World. 

Nine  immediately,  and  one  after  he  had 
looked  at  others.  And  the  Journal 
bought  ten  Columbias.  Paid  $100  each 
for  them,  too.  On  even  terms  a  Col¬ 
umbia  is  chosen 
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POPE  MFG.  CO..  Hartford,  Conn, 


FOSTITE’^  MILDEW 

on  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Potatoes,  Roses,  etc.  For 
circulars  address 

C.  H.  JOQ3TEN.  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


PLEASE 
ask  your 


Dealer 
for 


FORCE,  LIFT, 
TANK  &  SPRAY 


Huy  Carriers,  Forks, 

Ac.  The  Largest  Bump 
ami  Hay  Tool  Works  in 
the  U.  &  Catalog  free. 
F.  K.  31YKHS  &  IfltO., 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


swtIbel  Picket  Lawn  Fence 

Steel  Posts.  Steel  Ralls  and  Steel  Gates:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  58 in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board  .etc.  Catalogue  f  reo. 

DeKALB  FEME  CO..  17  High  St..  DeKalb,  III. 
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The  Ten  Year  Test 

This  is  attracting  considerable  attention  among 
fence  buyers.  They  realize  that  all  wire  fences  are 
nice  when  first  put  up,  but  that  very  few  are  presenta¬ 
ble  after  two  or  three  years.  After  ten  years  service 
there  is  but  one  able  to  answer  roll  call — 

The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence,  made  at  Adrian,  Mich. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  VV’oven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 
i  Get  his  1896  catalogue.  It; 
tells  all  about  The  Best 
i  Farm  Fence  Made. 


6  Farm 

Lx. 


J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


Adjusted  to  dust 
two  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  time,  wide 
or  narrow  planting, 
as  fast  as  a  man 
walks;  two  acres 
per  hour. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each 
machine. 

It  will  pay  any 
farmer  having  one 
acre  of  potatoes  or 
tomatoes  in  one 
season’s  use. 
Twenty-four-page  circular  free. 

Use  LEGGETT'S  FUNGIUOID,  a  dry  powder.  Pre¬ 
vents  blight.  In  one-pound  boxes.  Directions  on 
each  package.  Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother's  Pure 
Paris-green. 

LEGGETT  &  BKO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 


PLANTERS, 

SAVE  YOUR 


FRUIT  GROWERS, 

PLANTS  FROM 
BUGS  AND 
DROUTH. 

BY  USINGTHE 


Stndebaker  “Little  Gem” 

One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  &  Lawn  SPRAYER. 
(Capacity  150  gal. ,4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device  for  the 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE, 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER, 

S2.£°.T^T.2.y|NES-  young  trees,  etc. 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PllANTS. 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  directlv  on 
one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will  riot  clog;  Easy  to  operate. 
Flow  of  water  regulated  from  d river’s  seat.  SPRAYER 
PUM  P  hose  and  nozzle  for  spraying  fruit  trees,  vines 
and  shrubbery  furnished  at  extra  cost.  Write,  mention, 
ing  this  paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  to 
STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
(The  Largest  Vehicle  Makers  in  the  World.) 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

15  Years  on 
the  Market. 
Improved 
for  1896. 


SPREADS  ar.y  kind  of  manure  in  any 
quantity  to  tne  acre  and  does  it  better 
than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
hours  on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two 
minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  I. argent  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreader*  In  tlie  world. 
KLMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  BOX  Syracu3e,  N.  Y 


The  Old  Soluble  Pacific  Guano. 

The  farmers’  friend  and  producer  of  large  crops.  Every  farmer 
should  use  it  this  fall  if  he  wishes  a  large  crop.  If  your 
storekeeper  does  not  keep  it  you  can  write  us  direct.  We 
want  agents — probably  we  can  make  you  one. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

43  Exchange  Place ,  New  York  City. 


OFFICES: 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


July  4 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  I860. 

Elbebt  8.  Cabman,  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


8UBSCKIPTION8. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10V4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ad®.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  In  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  JULY  4,  1896. 


See  what  the  droughtandlow-priced  potatoes  taught 
on  C.  S.  Rice’s  farm.  Formerly  straw  was  used  for 
beddiDg.  Last  winter,  it  was  fed  and  cheaper  saw¬ 
dust  was  used  to  bed  the  stock.  Straw,  potatoes  and 
bran  kept  the  yearlings  in  fine  condition,  and  enabled 
the  farmer  to  sell  hay  at  a  good  price.  That  is  the  true 
science  of  business  farming — utilizing  cheaper  prod¬ 
ucts  to  create  a  salable  surplus  of  higher-priced  ones. 

0 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  June  27  contains 
a  picture  of  a  Colorado  haying  scene  which  is  redrawn 
from  a  picture  originally  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
July  21,  1894.  It  is  too  bad  that  our  contemporary 
should  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  this 
drawing  reengraved,  for  we  would  willingly  have 
loaned  it  the  original  engraving — asking  in  return 
nothing  but  fair  credit ! 

a 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  May  23,  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw 
told  us  how,  by  rotation  of  crops,  and  sowing  a 
variety  of  forage  plants  for  pasture,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  550  pounds  of  lamb  from  one  acre — besides  the 
gain  made  by  the  old  sheep.  This  was  done  by  sow¬ 
ing  quarter-acre  plots  to  rye,  rape,  oats  and  peas,  or 
sorghum,  putting  up  a  portable  fence,  and  turning  in 
the  sheep  to  eat  down  the  plants.  At  the  Rhode 
Island  Station,  Mr.  Samuel  Cushman  has  pursued 
much  the  same  plan  in  feeding  geese.  Geese  are  just 
as  much  graziers  as  is  the  lamb  or  calf,  and  this  close 
feeding  seems  to  suit  them  admirably.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  this  experiment  later.  It  may  pay 
you  to  read  Prof.  Shaw’s  article  over  again,  and  see 
if  you  cannot,  even  now,  make  use  of  this  method  for 
pasturing  hogs  or  sheep. 

O 

We  might  carry  the  idea  suggested  on  our  first 
page  a  little  further  and  say  that,  even  in  these  hard 
times,  a  well-managed  farm  affords  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  person  of  limited  means  to  provide  a 
comfortable  home  for  a  family.  It  is  very  evident 
that  Mrs.  Nelson  could  not,  with  her  limited  cash 
capital,  have  invested  in  any  town  business  that 
would  have  supported  the  family.  Even  if  she  and 
the  older  children  had  taken  up  such  work  as  they 
could  find,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  combined  wages 
would  have  enabled  them  to  keep  the  little  ‘“nest 
egg  ”  intact.  Yet  we  can  see  how  the  farm  has  en¬ 
abled  Mrs.  Nelson  to  hold  her  family  together,  give 
them  an  education  and  good  home  influences,  and, 
also,  add  to  the  value  of  her  property.  Certainly, 
there  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  farm  home  in  this. 
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The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  publishes  a 
valuable  summary  of  the  fertilizer  trade  for  the 
spring  months  of  1896  Farmers  who  buy  the  raw 
materials  and  mix  them  in  suitable  combinations,  are 
always  interested  in  the  price  of  nitrogen,  for  that  is 
the  most  expensive  element.  Dr.  Jenkins  has  made 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  cost  and  analyses  of  dif¬ 
ferent  trade  substances,  and  gives  the  following  as 
the  average  retail  cost  per  pound  of  nitrogen  : 

COST  TER  pound. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  14.2c  Uuhulled  cotton-seed  meal.  15.5c 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  16.2c  Linseed  ineal .  12.9c 

Prime  hulled  cottton-seed  Castor  pomace .  17  0c 

meal .  12.7c  Dry  fish .  14  5c 

In  some  cases,  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  bought  so  low 

that  the  cost  was  little  over  12%  cents,  while  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  in  one  case,  gave  nitrogen  costing  only 
11  1-5  cents  per  pound.  The  station  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  nitrogen  in  cotton  seed  meal  and 
linseed  meal  is  fully  as  available  as  that  in  dried 
blood  and  more  so  than  in  tankage.  Nitrate  of  soda 
and  cotton-seed  meal  will  give  the  desired  combina¬ 
tion  of  mineral  and  organic  nitrogen  at  least  cost. 


HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKE 
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The  more  intelligent  farmers  seem  to  understand  this, 
for  immense  quantities  of  cotton-seed  meal  have  been 
used  in  bone  mixtures  this  year.  The  bright  yellow 
meal  should  always  be  used — the  dark,  unhulled  meal 
is  costly  at  any  price  at  which  it  is  now  offered.  In 
estimating  the  cost  of  potash  in  the  same  way,  it  has 
been  found  that  muriate  is,  by  far,  the  cheapest 
source — in  some  large  lots  falling  below  four  cents  a 
pound  in  price.  The  station  has  adopted  a  singular 
method  of  figuring  the  value  of  wood  ashes.  Five 
cents  a  pound  are  allowed  each  for  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  the  rest  of  the  price — $11  per  ton — is 
credited  to  the  lime  which  thus  costs  two-thirds  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  is  cheaper  than  the  price  paid  for  it 
in  other  forms.  This  idea  of  estimating  the  value  of 
lime  in  ashes,  is  a  new  one,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
scientists  are  prepared  to  recognize  the  important 
part  it  plays  in  preparing  some  soils  for  crops. 
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Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  on  page  446,  of  his  experience 
in  using  a  steam  engine  for  spraying.  What  an  im¬ 
provement  that  is  over  the  old  plan  of  working  the 
pump  by  hand,  or  by  means  of  gearing  from  the 
wheels  !  The  work  is  done  faster,  the  spray  is  driven 
with  greater  force,  and  the  cost  per  tree  is  less.  Mr. 
Wilson  says  that  the  common  price  for  spraying  by 
the  old  method  was  four  cents  a  tree  for  each  spray¬ 
ing.  It  made  a  big  day’s  work  to  cover  150  trees  by 
the  hand  method,  while  with  the  steam  pump,  they 
spray  500  trees  and  do  a  better  job.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  method  of  spraying  is  sure  to  be  largely 
employed  in  the  near  future.  The  result  will  be  that 
thousands  of  trees  will  be  sprayed  that  were  formerly 
neglected,  and  the  general  average  of  fruit  from 
apple-growing  districts  will  be  greatly  improved. 
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Competition  is  sharp,  and  is  continually  growing 
sharper  in  every  branch  of  business.  Farmers  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  are  feeling  the  stress  of  this. 
Business  men  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  get  and  keep  trade.  Many  of  the  city  shoe  dealers 
agree  to  polish  free  the  shoes  purchased  from  them. 
This  is  quite  an  item  where  a  daily  “shine”  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  where  one  costs  five  cents  It  costs  the  shoe 
dealer  but  little  in  reality,  and  is  the  means  of  selling 
many  a  pair  of  shoes.  Besides,  the  customer  is  con¬ 
tinually  brought  back  to  the  store,  and  is  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  other  goods  which  he  will  purchase. 
No  doubt,  many  are  thus  retained  as  customers,  who 
might  wander  away.  Are  you  thus  coixing  up  your 
customers,  and  treating  them  so  well  that  you  are 
holding  them,  and  transferring  more  and  more  cash 
from  their  pockets  to  yours  !  If  not,  wouldn’t  it  pay 
you  to  “  shine  ’em  up  ”  a  little  ? 
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The  leading  coal  companies  have  decided  to  increase 
the  price  of  coal,  the  Reading  Company  having  added 
25  cents  a  ton  to  the  old  rate.  The  other  producers 
will  soon  follow,  and  it  is  probable  that,  before  long, 
retail  prices  will  be  raised  half  a  dollar  or  more. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  this  increase  in  the  cost 
of  fuel  at  this  time.  The  coal  companies  want  to  make 
more  money.  They  have  combined  to  limit  produc¬ 
tion,  and  thus  shut  off  competition.  It  seems  like  a 
singular  time,  when  labor  is  so  unsettled,  and  prices 
of  farm  products  are  so  low,  for  the  coal  men  de¬ 
liberately  to  cut  down  the  fuel-purchasing  power  of  a 
dollar  ;  yet  that  is  just  what  they  evidently  intend  to 
do.  We  hear  a  great  deal  now  about  “  sound  money.” 
We  all  want  every  dollar  to  be  “  a  full  dollar.”  When 
the  Government  makes  a  dollar  worth  100  cents,  and 
then  permits  a  Trust  to  “  degrade”  it  so  that  it  buys 
only  85  cents’  worth  of  coal— what  sort  of  a  dollar  is 
that  ? 
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While  the  hay  crop  is  unquestionably  a  short  one, 
all  reports  agree  that  an  unusually  large  area  is 
planted  to  corn,  and  that  prospects,  so  far,  are  good. 
This  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  valuable  forage 
if  it  be  properly  cared  for.  Sweet  corn  may  yet  be 
planted  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  City,  and  make, 
not  only  a  large  amount  of  excellent  fodder,  but  also 
furnish  enough  green  corn  to  pay  all  cost.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  tells  us  that  he  always  plants  his  last  Evergreen 
corn  in  the  garden  July  4,  and  that  it  always  matures 
before  frost.  We  planted  the  Mammoth,  a  variety,  if 
anything,  still  later  than  Evergreen,  about  the  middle 
of  June  last  year,  and  it  not  only  matured,  but  a  few 
ears  left  on,  ripened  sufficiently  for  seed.  We  planted 
Evergreen  and  Mammoth  June  22,  this  year,  and  ex¬ 
pect  both  will  mature  fully.  The  advantage  in  this 
late  planting,  besides  extending  the  season  for  this 
delicious  vegetable,  is  that  any  surplus  can  be  readily 
sold  at  good  prices,  as  it  matures  after  the  market  is 
well  cleared  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  thus  late,  it 
often  brings  double  and  treble  prices.  So  the 
threatened  shortage  in  your  hay  crop,  may  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise,  if  it  incite  you  to  raise  a  good-sized 
piece  of  late-planted  sweet  corn. 


R. 

It  is  singular  how  new  trades  are  created  by  new 
demands.  Twelve  years  ago,  a  few  farmers  were 
spraying  apple  trees  with  Paris-green,  using  crude 
and  often  wasteful  appliances.  Since  then,  pumps, 
nozzles,  agitators  and  other  devices  have  been  per¬ 
fected  until  spraying  has  become  a  regular  trade. 
Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  this  week  how  a  farmer  may  take 
it  up  like  thrashing,  ensilage  cutting  or  sawing  wood 
by  steam  power.  In  the  writer’s  town,  are  several 
hundred  elm  trees  which  have  been  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Elm-leaf  beetle.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  the  town  authorities  to  pay  for  spraying  the  trees, 
so  a  number  of  private  citizens  engaged  a  company 
from  New  Haven  to  do  the  work.  This  company  pro¬ 
vided  everything  and  sprayed  the  large  trees  thor¬ 
oughly  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  tree.  It  appears  that  there 
are  a  number  of  such  companies  that  make  a  business 
of  taking  contracts  for  spraying,  and  they  appear  to 
have  plenty  of  work. 
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Farmers  in  Eugland  have  been  suffering  from 
drought  as  well  as  Americans.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  English  pastures  and  meadows  were  “  full 
of  keep,'’  as  they  say.  With  April,  came  a  drought 
that  lasted  two  months,  cutting  down  the  pastures 
and  nearly  ruining  the  hay  crop.  Now  it  is  raining 
again,  but  the  rain  comes  too  late  to  save  the  hay. 
Dairy  cattle  that  are  not  kept  up  on  grain,  fell  off  in 
their  yield,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  recover,  even 
though  the  rains  bring  up  the  pastures.  The  English 
farmers  are  not  able  to  fall  back  upon  our  great 
American  fodder  plant,  corn,  for  it  does  not  grow  well 
in  their  climate  ;  but  they  are  rushing  in  vast  areas 
of  turnips,  cabbage,  and  similar  plants  to  take  the 
place  of  the  hay.  American  farmers  are  better  off, 
for  they  can  plow  up  the  ruined  meadows  and  stand 
a  fair  chance  of  securing  a  good  crop  of  fodder  corn, 
which,  if  properly  handled,  will  yield  far  more  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  acre  than  the  best  Timothy  hay. 
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BREVITIES. 

Good  bye  !  Good  bye  !  I  wish  that  train  would  start, 

An’  git  her  out  of  sight — it  ’pears  to  me 
There’s  somethin’  sorter  grippin’  at  my  heart. 

My  eyes  has  got  so  dim,  I  scarce  can  see. 

No,  Johnnie  ;  don’t  ye  cry — no  that  aint  right. 

Don’t  let  yer  mother  set  and  see  ye  cry. 

IV ait  till  she  starts  an’  gits  ’way  out  of  sight. 

This  here  must  be  a  cinder  in  my  eye  ! 

Goodbye!  She’s  off  !  See,  Johnnie— see  her  stand 
A  wavin’  from  the  winder  ’way  down  there  ? 

Don’t  cry  no  more  !  Take  hold  of  father’s  hand. 

She’s  out  of  reach  of  everything  but  prayer. 

She  couldn’t  live  up  here  in  sufferin’; 

Down  yonder  in  the  hospital,  maybe 
They’ll  find  a  way  to  save  her  an’  to  bring 
The  old  time  happiness  to  you  an’  me  ! 

Let’s  go  back  home— back  to  the  dear  old  farm 
Your  mother  loves  so  well,  and  wait  and  pray 
That  He  who  keeps  the  sparrows  safe  from  harm 
Will  send  your  mother  back  to  us  some  day  ! 

Don’t  be  guilty  of  I  dollar  try. 

Natural  cold  storage— page  450. 

Don’t  let  the  cow  shrink  on  her  milk. 

A  crop-bound  hen  has  a  “  catch  erop.” 

Lots  of  new  siloes  will  be  built  this  year. 

The  Raines  bill  encourages  irara-breeding. 

Look  out  for  raspberry  rust— Bordeaux  it. 

A  good  cow  earns  more  than  a  poor  horse  ! 

See  how  the  bugs  run  for  the  weaker  plants  first. 

Drink  is  the  connecting  link  between  float  and  sink. 

Don’t  let  a  clumsy  breed  of  poultry  run  in  the  barnyard. 

Three  years  are  long  enough  to  keep  the  bull.  No  fourth  term 
A  sure  thing  !  Timothy  cannot  make  a  crop  without  nitrogen  . 
Linseed  meal  and  sweet  skim-milk  will  make  the  calf  ad  fine  as 
silk. 

Think  of  a  farmer  who  does  not  know  that  a  hog  is  a  grass 
eater  ! 

That  scheme  for  marketing  white  grapes — page  453 — gets  rather 
a  black  eye. 

Mr.  Birge  alludes  to  the  “  match  test  ”  of  telling  when  grass  is 
ready  to  cut. 

Application  has  been  received  from  Barbadoes,  West  Indies, 
for  the  formation  of  a  Grange. 

You  may  make  up  your  mind  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Crimson 
clover  seed  offered  for  sale  is  imported. 

It  is  sometimes  economy  to  spend  a  dollar— but  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  when  inclination  urges  it. 

You  will  never  have  a  better  time  for  testing  the  merits  of  oat 
hay.  Cut  it  green  and  cure  like  ordinary  hay.  Ton  for  ton,  it 
will  equal  Timothy  for  cows. 

There  is  a  rose  bush  in  Hanover  said  to  have  been  planted  in 
833.  The  bush  you  plant  this  year  may  not  live  1,000  years,  but 
try  it  for  1,000  days,  anyway. 

We  have  a  Vermont  correspondent  who  has  been  trying  to  find 
a  scrub  calf  that  will  make  a  picture  showing  how  not  to  do  it. 
He  says,  “  Vermont  pastures  are  so  good  that  even  the  scrub 
cattle  look  fat  and  sleek.” 

Ytour  feed  is  very  short, 

And  your’re  likely  to  be  caught 
With  a  surplus  of  cows  on  your  hands. 

There  are  robbers  in  their  ranks, 

Tuey  don’t  give  you  even  thanks; 

Nip  them  off  before  their  thievery  expands. 

European  roads  are  excellent,  but  it  is  said  that  wheelmen  find 
a  danger  there  not  found  here.  The  roads  are  strewn  with  “  hob 
nails”  which  fall  from  the  shoes  of  peasants  or  farm  hands,  so 
that  single-tube  tires  are  little  used. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING  FOR  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

Part  VI. 

We  will  assume  that  the  line  of  levels  of  which  the 
notes  and  figures  were  given  in  Part  V.,  was  run  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  tile  drain  to  carry  of  the 
water  from  a  pond  hole,  and  that  the  stakes  were  set 
100  feet  apart.  Suppose  that  we  wish  to  put  the  tile 
in  at  stake  0,  three  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 
As  the  water  was  one  foot  deep  at  that  point,  the  tile 
will  have  to  go  four  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hub 
which  was  set  there,  and  as  we  called  the  height  of  the 
hub  100  feet,  the  height  of  the  tile  will  be  four  feet 
less,  or  96  feet.  Put  that  down  opposite  Sta.  0,  in  the 
fifth  column  (marked  Grade  Height).  Now  suppose 
that  at  Sta.  10,  we  find  that  we  can  put  the  tile  down 
three  feet  below  the  surface  and  have  an  outlet  for 
the  water.  We  found  the  height  of  the  ground  at 
Sta.  10,  to  be  97  feet,  and  if  we  put  the  tile  three  feet 
lower,  its  height  will  be  94  feet.  As  the  height  of  the 
tile  at  Sta.  0  was  96  feet,  and  at  Sta.  10,  94  feet,  there 
is  plainly  two  feet  fall,  which  is  to  be  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  through  10  stations  of  100  feet  each,  or  .2  foot 
per  station.  So  we  now  commence  with  Sta.  0,  height 
96  feet,  and  subtract  .2  of  a  foot  for  each  fall  station, 
and  a  proportionate  amount  for  the  half  stations  be¬ 
tween  stakes  6  and  7,  and  put  each  remainder  in  its 
appropriate  place  in  the  column  for  grade  heights. 

We  now  have  in  parallel  columns,  the  surface  height 
or  elevation  of  the  ground  at  each  stake,  and  the 
grade  height  or  height  of  tile  (or  bottom  of  ditch  as 
the  case  may  be)  at  the  same  points.  All  that  is  left 
to  do  is  to  find  the  differences  between  the  respective 
numbers  in  these  two  columns,  and  put  them  down  in 
the  column  marked,  Cut,  and  the  work  is  done.  The 
last  column  tells  just  how  far  it  is  down  from  the  sur¬ 
face  to  the  grade  line,  or  in  other  words,  how  deep  you 
will  have  to  dig  at  each  stake  to  take  the  water  off  in 
that  way.  But  what  about  that  B.  M.  ?  Those  letters 
stand  for  bench  mark,  which  is  the  term  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  permanent  point  of  reference  in  leveling.  If 
you  had  in  reality  been  laying  such  a  drain  as  we  have 
been  talking  about,  and  had  set  workmen  to  dig¬ 
ging  it,  one  of  the  most  likely  things  to  happen 
would  be  that  one  or  more,  if  not  all,  of  the  stakes 
you  had  set,  would  be  removed,  and  unless  you  had 
some  such  permanent  point  to  refer  to,  you  could  not 
tell  whether  the  work  was  being  properly  done  or  not. 
Such  points  should  be  selected  as  are  readily  accessi¬ 
ble  and  not  liable  to  be  disturbed.  Wherever  con¬ 
venient  to  do  so,  the  point  should  be  marked  B.  M., 
and  its  height  marked  on  it.  Of  course,  the  notes 
should  show,  not  only  the  height  of  the  B.  M.,  but 
tell  what  it  is  on,  and  where  it  is,  so  that  any  one 
else  having  the  field  notes  could  find  it  readily. 

We  have  supposed,  in  this  case,  that  the  leveling 
was  for  a  drain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  useful  applications  which  a  farmer  boy  can  make 
of  the  work  ;  but  the  method  of  taking  the  levels  and 
figuring  the  heights  of  the  various  points,  is  the  same 
whatever  its  object  may  be,  whether  for  a  railroad,  a 
canal,  a  highway,  or  to  find  whether  water  can  be 
brought  to  the  house  from  a  distant  spring.  Lastly, 
you  will  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  computations 
beyond  simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  including  decimal  fractions  ;  nothing 
beyond  what  a  boy  12  years  old  can  do  if  he  has  a 
common  school  education.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  tools  to  be  used  that  a  clever  boy  of  16  cannot 
make  if  he  is  any  way  handy  with  tools,  and  even  if 
he  had  to  hire  it  all  made,  it  ought  not  to  cost  more 
than  $2  or  $3.  Every  boy,  whose  father’s  farm  has 
places  needing  drainage,  should  fit  up  some  tools  and 
do  a  little  civil  engineering  on  his  own  account  m  the 
way  of  laying  out  drains.  It  will  pay  in  more  ways 
than  one.  frank  hodgman. 

Michigan. 


NIAGARA  GRAPES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

IS  IT  SAFK  TO  PLANT  THEM  ? 

Would  a  small  vineyard  of  Niagara  grapes  be  likely  to  prove  a 
good  investment,  that  is,  if  set  now  ?  This  is  a  good  grape  coun¬ 
try.  I  understand  the  growing  of  first-class  grapes,  and  can  put 
them  on  the  market  in  No.  1  shape.  Are  the  prices  for  Niagaras 
likely  to  be  good  in  the  future  in  the  northern  markets  at  the  time 
our  fruit  will  go  on  the  market?  From  present  knowledge,  is 
there  any  white  grape  that  would,  all  things  considered,  prove 
more  profitable  than  Niagara  ?  How  is  the  Green  Mountain  or 
Diamond  ?  The  Niagara  will  turn  out  more  pounds  of  marketable 
grapes  than  any  other  grape  that  I  have  seen  grow  South,  is  a 
good  shipper,  fine  looking,  and  doesn’t  crack.  a.  f.  a. 

Claremont,  Va. 

J.  W.  Kerr  Gives  an  Opinion. 

As  A.  F.  A.  understands  how  to  grow  “  first-class 
grapes,”  and  “can  put  them  on  the  market  in  No.  1 
shape,”  being  situated  in  a  “  good  grape  country,”  he 
controls  a  majority  of  the  indispensable  requisites  for 
successful  operations  in  grape  culture  ;  but  as  to  what 
prices  are  likely  to  be  four  years  hence,  he  can  tell 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  anybody,  for  it  is  simply 
guessing.  He  would  get  Niagaras  into  northern  mar¬ 
kets  before  the  glut  of  the  northern  crop,  but  not 


before  Moore’s  Early  and  even  Concord,  grown  at 
points  between  him  and  such  markets.  Hence,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  cater  to  a  select  demand — a 
business  proceeding  that  hinges  its  success  upon 
shrewd,  pointed  energy.  However  fine  may  be  his 
goods,  and  their  condition  on  reaching  market,  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  profit  in  the  enterprise  will  be 
governed  by  the  business  tact,  and  the  intelligently 
— I  would  say,  shrewdly — directed,  vigorous  energy 
in  management  of  the  sales.  Growing  good  fruit  is 
an  art  of  itself,  and  vastly  different  from  marketing 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  Combine  the  two  in  one 
individual,  and  he  will  succeed  in  growing  grapes  or 
almost  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  “  early  bird  catches  the  worm,”  why  would  it 
not  be  better  for  A.  F.  A.  to  divide  his  eggs  and  put  a 
part  of  them  in  a  Moore’s  Early  basket,  instead  of 
confiding  all  to  the  Niagara  ?  For  a  white,  market 
grape,  I  doubt  if  the  Niagara  has  a  superior  in  the 
whole  list  of  white  varieties,  outranking  not  only 
Green  Mountain  and  Diamond,  but  all  others  that  I 
have  seen,  in  size  of  berry  and  cluster,  and  prolificacy 
as  well. 

A  White  Grape  Not  Profitable. 

I  think  that  if  I  were  going  to  plant  white  grapes,  I 
would  select  Niagara.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
white  grape  will,  as  a  rule,  bring  more  money  than  a 
good  black  grape.  Having  this  in  view,  I  have  made 
my  main  plantings  of  Moore’s  Early  and  Concord. 
For  a  white  grape,  Niagara  is,  no  doubt,  the  best- 
tested  sort,  lacking  somewhat  in  flavor,  but  having 
most  other  desirable  qualities.  At  the  same  time, 
Diamond  may  prove  better,  and  A.  F.  A.  may  find  it 
well  to  plant  a  few  for  trial.  Green  Mountain,  so  far 
as  tried,  is  one  of  the  very  best  early  white  grapes, 
and  ought  to  be  tested  thoroughly ;  still,  I  would 
hesitate  to  plant  these  two  sorts  extensively  until  I 
knew  what  they  would  do  in  this  particular  locality. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT. 

Virginia  Grape  Growing  of  Doubtful  Profit. 

A.  F.  A.  appears  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Niagara  grape,  and  his  opinion  corres¬ 
ponds  very  closely  with  mine.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  white  grapes  grown  in  the  South. 
I  doubt  if  we  have  a  white  grape  that  surpasses  it  as 
a  general-purpose  variety.  The  Green  Mountain  is  a 
better  grape,  but  not  so  hardy.  Diamond  is  quite  as 
hardy,  larger  and  a  trifle  earlier,  but  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  will  bear  as  well.  I  do  not  see  that  I  can 
offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable  future  profits 
of  growing  this  or  any  other  white  grape  in  the 
South,  as  this  question  hinges  entirely  upon  the  com¬ 
petition  which  the  fruit  must  meet  on  the  Northern 
markets,  and  I  am  aware  that  grapes  are  very  largely 
grown  in  the  Carolinas  for  the  Northern  markets,  and 
that  they  will  come  on  the  markets  earlier  than  our 
Virginia  grapes  and,  possibly,  continue  so  as  to  affect 
the  value  of  our  crop.  The  last  few  years  have  not 
been  years  of  success  to  grape  growers  in  Virginia, 
and  my  advice  would  be  to  grow  grapes  in  a  small 
way,  that  is,  a  few  hundred  baskets,  first,  and  try  the 
markets,  rather  than  to  plant  largely  without  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  results.  A.  F.  A.  lives  in  Tidewater  Va. ,  and 
will  be  able  to  ripen  grapes  much  earlier  than  we  can 
in  this  part  of  the  State  ;  and  he  is  certainly  favor¬ 
ably  situated,  so  far  as  earliness  of  crop  is  concerned, 
if  there  is  any  favorable  locality  in  Virginia.  It  is 
quite  beyond  my  ability  to  predict  what  market  con¬ 
ditions  will  prevail  for  our  early  grapes  in  the  future. 

_ WM.  B.  ALWOOD. 

WHAT  IS  A  "BARREL  "  ? 

Great  trouble  has  been  experienced  by  dealers,  and 
loss  has  resulted  to  shippers,  during  the  recent  potato 
glut,  on  account  of  the  small-sized  barrels  used  by 
many.  This  is  not  a  new  difiiculty,  and  losses  are 
often  experienced  by  shippers  of  different  kinds  of 
produce  from  the  same  cause.  Neither  is  the  trouble 
confined  to  this  city,  but  other  markets  have  been 
fighting  the  same  trouble  for  years.  Some  shippers 
seem  to  think  that  a  barrel  is  a  barrel  regardless  of 
size,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  selling 
produce  is  concerned,  whether  it  is  packed  in  a  regu¬ 
lar,  full-sized  barrel,  or  in  a  small  or  “  pony  ”  barrel. 
Further,  our  conviction  is  that  these  small  barrels  are 
sometimes  used  with  dishonest  intent,  the  sellers 
vainly  imagining  that  a  small  barrel  will  sell  as 
quickly  and  for  as  much  as  a  large  one.  But  there 
never  was  a  greater  mistake. 

The  wholesale  produce  dealers  of  this  city,  Boston 
and  Baltimore  have  recently  sent  out  circulars  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  use  of  these  small  barrels  involves 
them  in  loss,  the  gist  of  which  we  give.  The  outlet 
for  shipments  to  these  cities  is,  of  course,  to  the  retail 
dealers,  many  of  them  out  of  town.  These  dealers  use  the 
term,  barrel,  as  a  unit  of  measure,  and  they  demand 
full  measure.  If  they  order  10  barrels  of  potatoes,  they 
want  10  barrels,  and  to  send  them  10  of  the  so-called 
barrels  which  some  shippers  use,  would  be  to  give  them, 
in  reality,  about  nine  barrels.  This  is  about  like  giving 


the  man  who  orders  a  ton  of  coal,  1,800  pounds.  What 
farmer  would  consent  to  receive  such  a  ton?  The 
result  is  that  the  demand  is  greatest  for  the  large 
barrels,  and  as  demand  controls  price,  the  price  of 
the  barrels  is  relatively  higher.  It  is  estimated  that, 
on  the  average,  the  small  barrels  contain  about  15 
per  cent  less  than  the  large  ones,  but  they  usually 
sell  for  20  to  25  per  cent  below  the  price  of  large  ones. 
Is  this  profitable  to  the  shipper  ?  Of  course,  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  anything  on  the  market,  the 
buyers  are  less  particular.  But,  in  case  of  an  over¬ 
supply,  the  large  barrels  are  in  greatest  demand,  are 
sold  first  to  the  best  trade,  and  the  small  ones  must 
be  sold  later  for  what  they  will  bring  ;  or,  as  is  often 
the  case,  are  not  sold  at  all,  and  are  a  total  loss.  In 
any  event,  delayed  sales  mean  more  or  less  deteriora¬ 
tion,  and  reduced  prices. 

Another  point  against  the  small  barrels  is  the  fact 
that,  in  paying  freight,  cartage,  and  often  commis¬ 
sion,  the  charge  is  the  same  on  a  small  as  on  the  large 
barrel.  The  shipper  cannot  consistently  object  to 
this,  for  does  he  not  insist  on  calling  these  diminutive 
packages  barrels  ?  The  cartman  who  charges  five 
cents  per  barrel  for  carting  the  potatoes,  won’t  deduct 
anything  for  pony  barrels.  The  railroads  estimate 
the  'freight  as  so  much  per  barrel  regardless  of  size. 
The  commission  merchant  will  handle  a  large  barrel 
of  potatoes  or  other  produce  for  the  same  price  as  a 
small  one  ;  in  fact,  he  would  sooner  handle  the  large 
barrel,  for  it  is  less  work  to  sell  it.  The  small  barrel 
is  a  source  of  annoyance,  dissatisfaction  and  loss  all 
around,  and  the  loss  must  fall  upon  the  user,  whether 
he  use  it  through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  a  delib¬ 
erate  intention  to  cheat.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  so 
many  still  cling  to  its  use,  when  there  is  so  much  to 
be  lost  and  nothing  to  be  gained  thereby  ?  Some 
certain  parts  of  the  country  are  more  culpable  in  this 
respect  than  others,  and  their  products  suffer  in  con¬ 
sequence.  The  standard  barrel  recommended  by  the 
produce  trade  of  this  city,  measures  17  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  of  head,  19%  diameter  of  bilge  ;  length  of  stave, 
27  inches  ;  length  between  heads,  25%  inches.  This 
is  what  is  known  as  the  standard  flour  barrel. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  businesses  iu  this  world  is  that  of 
Macbeth,  the  lamp-chimney  maker,  of  Pittsburgh.  Beautiful, 
because  it  has  grown  to  great  proportions  and  protitableness  by 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  every  lamp  in  use,  whether  known 
to  its  users  or  not. 

It  has  heretofore  been  thought  that  potato  diggers  would  not 
work  on  sidehills;  but  the  Hoover  digger  has  been  provided  with 
spurs  to  put  on  the  wheels,  and  reports  state  that  the  machine 
does  excellent  work  on  sidehills.  The  manufacturers,  Hoover  <& 
Prout,  Avery,  O.,  will  send  information  about  this  digger,  than 
which  there  is  no  better. 

T.  J.  Dwyer,  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  his  summer  and 
autumn  list  of  seasonable  stock  grown  at  the  Orange  County  Nur¬ 
series.  Mr.  Dwyer  is  his  own  superintendent,  and  gives  personal 
supervision,  not  only  to  the  growing,  but  also  to  the  selection, 
packing  and  shipping  of  goods.  It  is  this  painstaking  care  in  all 
details  of  his  business,  that  has  earned  for  him  a  reputation 
second  to  none  in  the  small  fruit  nursery  business. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  horse’s  neck  and  shoulders  are 
likely  to  become  chafed  and  galled.  Every  one  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence  knows  that  this  condition  is  not  only  very  trying  to  the 
animal,  but  often  involves  much  loss  in  the  busy  season  from 
inability  to  use  him.  To  effect  a  quick  and  sure  cure,  Moore 
Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  put  upon  the  market  their  famous  gall 
powder,  a  remedy  of  undoubted  merit.  Moore  Brothers  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  veterinary  science,  and  in  addition  to  a  large  personal 
practice  near  Albany,  treat  cases  successfully  by  mail. 

There  are  a  host  of  uses  to  which  a  windmill  may  be  put,  when 
not  employed  in  pumping  water.  It  would  seem  that,  when  a 
man  is  purchasing  a  windmill,  it  would  be  well  enough  to  secure 
one  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  all  these  uses  ;  there  are  the  shelling 
of  corn,  the  cutting  and  grinding  of  corn,  churning  butter,  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  turning  the  grindstone,  etc  ,  all  of  which  labor  might 
be  performed  while  the  mill  is  not  employed  in  pumping  water. 
The  Perkins  Windmill  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  make  a  strong,  dur¬ 
able  mill,  and  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  steel  and  wood 
house  and  stock  tanks,  pumps,  etc.  Their  catalogue,  which  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  along  these  lines,  will  be  sent  to 
any  one  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  “  corn  hay”  for 
the  past  several  years,  and  it  is  glad  now  to  see  that  it  is  meeting 
with  favor  from  feeders  all  over  the  country.  It  is  sure  to  have  a 
boom  in  those  sections  of  the  East  and  Middle  States  this  year, 
where  the  early  droughts  have  rendered  the  hay  crop  so  much  of 
a  failure.  “Corn  hay,”  of  course,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
corn  stalks  torn  into  fine  sl^eds  like  hay.  This  is  done  by 
machinery  similar  to  the  feed  or  ensilage  cutters.  In  fact,  they 
are  ensilage  cutters  simply  with  a  shredding  cylinder  instead  of 
the  knife  cylinder.  The  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  make 
cutters  with  interchangeable  cylinders  so  that  you  can  use  one 
cylinder  for  shredding,  and  the  other  for  cutting.  The  Smalley 
people  will  be  glad  to  send  catalogues  free  on  application. 

The  bicycle  is  going  to  help  the  free  deliver  y  of  mail  in  country 
districts.  At  all  events,  it  is  going  to  make  it  easier  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  farm  to  dispatch  and  deliver  mail  matter.  Where 
one  would  hesitate  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  to  the  post  office,  or 
to  hitch  up  and  drive,  even  once  a  day,  the  boy  or  girl  can  make 
the  trip  twice  a  day  on  the  wheel  in  the  time  required  by  the 
average  man  to  hitch  up  and  unhitch  the  horse.  Besides,  the 
spin  to  town  on  a  wheel  will  be  a  restful,  exhilarating  sport  in 
contrast  with  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  farm.  We  believe  that 
the  time  will  come  when  a  bicycle  will  be  considered  as  much  a 
necessity  on  the  farm  as  a  buggy.  Take  it  all  in  all,  just  now  we 
believe  that  the  Hartford  is  the  most  economical  wheel  to  buy. 
This  is  made  as  a  second-price  wheel  by  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  the  makers  of  the  Columbia  high-grade  wheel.  The 
price  of  the  Hartford  has  just  been  redticed,  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  now  the  best  wheel  on  the  market  for  the  money.  Prices  run 
from  $45  to $65  ;  and  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  guarantee  of 
one  of  the  best  hotises  in  the  country,  which  is  no  small  item  in  a 
wheel  at  these  prices. 


Don’t  “  sit  down  ”  on  the  enthusiasm 
of  your  neighbor,  or  even  your  enemy. 
Enthusiasm  is  a  short-lived  joy  that  is 
altogether  too  rare  in  this  vale  of  tears. 
Don’t  try  to  kill  it,  no  matter  on  what  it 
is  founded.  If  you  can’t  rejoice  with 
those  that  rejoice,  get  up  a  little  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  your  own  hobby. 

* 

So. mk  of  us  start  out  in  life  with  an 
ideal  in  mind  and,  with  more  or  less 
diligence,  seek  for  the  person  embodying 
all  that  we  desire.  Sooner  or  later  in 
life,  according  to  our  patience  and  ob¬ 
tuseness,  and,  perhaps,  after  some  very 
bitter  experience  in  being  disillusioned, 
we  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  shortcomings 
of  another,  than  to  bring  him  up  to  our 
impossible  standard. 

* 

Some  of  Ihe  pretty,  delicate  colors  of 
the  summer  materials  will  need  to  be 
“set”  if  they  are  to  gladden  our  eyes 
all  summer  long.  We  must  return  to 
our  grandmother’s  thrifty  ways  of  set¬ 
ting  the  colors  of  all  the  wash  goods  by 
soaking  them  in  strong  salt  water  awhile 
before  washing.  Dry  in  the  shade,  as 
the  sun  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  fading. 
* 

Another  item  which  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  if  one  would  have  her  wash  dresses 
retain  their  freshness,  is  to  starch  and 
iron  them  so  that  they  shall  have  the 
same  finish  they  had  when  new.  Do  not 
make  them  stiller  than  they  were,  and 
do  not  iron  a  gloss  on  material  which 
had  a  lusterless  surface  when  new.  To 
this  end,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
iron  on  the  wrong  side.  It  is  a  little 
more  painstaking,  but  a  comparison  of 
the  two  methods  will  convince  any  one 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  do  it,  at  least, 
on  one’s  best  summer  dress,  if  time  can¬ 
not  be  spared  for  more  than  that. 

* 

How  stubborn  a  man  is,  sometimes, 
when  some  woman  who  deserves  it, 
wishes  a  little  praise  from  him.  Yet  on 
other  occasions,  he  can  be  extravagant 
in  flattery.  What  a  blunderbuss  he  is 
to  think  that  any  woman  doesn’t  know 
the  difference  between  merited  praise 
and  flattery.  She  weighs  them  at  their 
worth.  The  fine  things  a  man  says  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  and  the  compliments 
which  he  pays  to  other  women,  will  not 
pay  the  debt  of  praise  he  owes  to  his 
wife.  13y  the  way,  notice  that  phrase, 

1  ‘ pays  a  compliment.”  We  do  not  give  a 
compliment.  We  owe  it  to  the  person 
who  deserves  it. 


THE  SOUVENIR  SALE  TABLE  AT  THE 
COUNTY  FAIR. 

HE  idea  was  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Eairweather’s  complaint  in  regard 
to  the  usual  attractions  at  the  county 
fair.  Mrs.  Fairweather’s  ideas  were  not 
always  practical,  but  her  complaints 
were  usually  well  founded,  and  gener¬ 
ally  coupled  with  an  idea  ;  for  some  said 
that  she  fairly  bristled  with  ideas.  So 
when  she  complained  about  the  useless 
attractions  often  presented  by  the  man¬ 
agers,  and  the  swindling  games  and 
tables,  Mrs.  Rush  listened,  and  agreed 
with  her  that  it  was  a  pity  that  people 
who  must  spend  their  money,  could  not 
find  something  useful  to  spend  it  for,  in¬ 
stead  of  wasting  it  so.  And  then  she 
inquired  why  some  of  the  young  people 
did  not  plan  to  have  a  table  and  sell 
souvenirs  and  fancy  work,  adding  chat 
many  people  who  attend  the  county 
fairs  would  be  glad  to  buy  the  fancy 
work  on  exhibition  to  carry  home  as 
souvenirs.  Hut  that  is  never  for  sale 
and  they  have  to  content  themselves 
with  peanuts  and  prize  packages.  Why 


don’t  some  of  the  societies  have  a  sale 
table,  and  make  a  little  money  in  an 
honest  way,  instead  of  letting  it  all  go 
into  the  swindlers’  pockets  ? 

Mrs.  Rush  exclaimed,  “  Why,  that 
would  be  a  splendid  idea  !  Yes,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  practical  too  ;  for  I 
have  seen  women  trying  to  find  some¬ 
thing  that  they  could  carry  home  to 
friends  or  children,  and  they  were  unable 
to  find  anything  very  satisfactory.  And 
I  know  of  ever  so  many  young 
and  old  ones  too,  who  would  be  glad  to 
make  pretty  souvenirs  for  a  sale  table. 
There’s  little  Hope  Gay  crocheting  her¬ 
self  blind  in  order  to  earn  a  little  money  ; 
crocheting  pretty  lace  two  inches  wide 
for  the  store,  where  they  retail  it  for  15 
cents  per  yard.  She  is  a  cripple  and 
dependent  on  her  aunt,  who  works  hard 
for  a  living.  Then  there  is  May  Hurst, 
who  paints  lovely  little  things  for  the 
stores  at  Christmas  time,  and  Johnny 
Farrell,  the  lame  boy,  who  carves  pretty 
brackets  and  frames,  and  hosts  of  others 
who  would  be  glad  to  make  things  if 
you  thought  they  would  sell.” 

“Sell!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fairweather. 
“  Such  a  table  would  be  the  greatest 
attraction  at  the  fair !  It  would  not 
need  any  advertising  ;  it  would  adver¬ 
tise  itself  !’’ 

As  Mr.  Squeers  said  of  his  boys,  when 
Mrs.  Rush  knew  a  thing,  she  went  and 
did  it,  and  she  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  she  was  able  to  give  people  a 
chance  ;  and  Mrs.  Fairweather’s  idea 
bade  fair  to  give  several  people  a  chance. 
That  very  afternoon,  Mrs.  Rush  made 
up  a  list  and  started  out,  and  when  she 
returned,  she  had  another  long  list  of 
pretty  and  useful  things  pledged  for  the 
souvenir  fancy  table.  Next  day,  she 
went  to  the  fair  managers  to  see  about 
a  place  for  the  sale,  and  found  them 
willing  to  allow  her  room  for  a  large 
table  in  a  pleasant  corner  of  the  hall, 
agreeing  to  let  her  make  a  free  trial  for 
the  first  year,  with  the  proviso  that,  if 
it  were  a  success,  she  might  pay  for  the 
privilege  every  year  after. 

Two  days  before  the  fair,  all  of  the 
articles  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Rush’s  house, 
and  priced  and  marked.  Such  a  collec¬ 
tion  as  there  was  !  Mrs.  Rush  had  stipu¬ 
lated  for  small  articles  that  need  not  be 
priced  too  high.  There  were  stacks  of 
doylies,  teapot  holders,  and  holders  of 
all  kinds,  mats  and  handkerchiefs,  col¬ 
lars,  aprons,  tray  cloths  and  bureau 
scarfs,  sacques,  shawls,  afglians,  and 
crochet  work  galore.  Johnny  Farrell 
sent  beautiful  brackets,  frames,  and 
book  shelves,  while  May  Hurst  sent  a 
quantity  of  lovely  hand-painted  articles 
from  chamois  penwipers  and  celluloid 
napkin  rings  and  pin  trays,  to  plaques, 
scarfs,  and  little  panel  pictures,  so  that 
Mrs.  Rush  said  that  she  must  have  sat 
up  nights  to  paint  them.  Hut  May  as¬ 
sured  her  that  she  did  not,  for  many  of 
them  were  her  holiday  goods  left  over. 
Old  Mrs.  Nicholson  made  some  pretty 
rugs,  and  poor,  rheumatic  Mrs.  Whitman 
sent  several  pairs  of  knit  socks. 

What  a  time  Mrs.  Rush  had  arranging 
them  !  She  had  to  press  several  of  the 
consignors  into  her  service,  and  those 
who  were  able  were  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  sale  during  alternate  hours 
of  the  three  days’  fair.  But  they  were 
all  as  happy  as  larks  over  their  table, 
and  when  Jared  Talbot  sent  in  two 
dozen  camera  photographs  of  familiar 
places  about  town,  they  put  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch  to  a  most  attractive  exhibit. 
Hope  Gay  wras  installed  as  cashier,  and 
the  girls  laughingly  declared  that  her 
sweet  face,  crowned  with  its  golden  hair, 
attracted  more  visitors  toward  the  sale 
table  than  the  articles  did.  Hut,  if  so, 
it  was  fortunate  for  them  all,  for,  before 
the  close  of  the  fair,  not  a  single  article 
was  left  on  the  table,  and  the  visitors 


were  trying  to  buy  some  of  the  articles 
on  exhibition  upstairs. 

All  those  who  had  profited  by  the  fancy 
table,  unanimously  agreed  to  thank  Mrs. 
Fairweather  for  her  idea,  as  well  as  her 
liberal  patronage,  while  Mrs.  Rush  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  had  endeared  herself  to 
them  all  by  simply  giving  them  a  chance. 
The  venture  was  so  complete  a  success, 
that  the  managers  voted  to  allow  it  to 
be  continued  every  year  at  a  low  rent, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  allow  many 
of  the  larger  articles  on  exhibition  to  be 
marked  for  sale,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  articles  sold  should  forfeit  the  pre¬ 
miums  awarded  by  the  society. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 


A  HOMEMADE  CLOTHES  RACK. 

IG.  149  shows  a  very  serviceable 
clothes  drier,  to  be  screwed  to  the 
wall  above  the  kitchen  stove,  or  else¬ 
where.  It  is  a  plain  strip  of  inch-thick 
board,  with  a  thick  strip  of  wood  screwed 
to  its  front  at  the  lower  edge.  Holes 
are  bored  in  the  back  piece  with  corre¬ 
sponding  grooves  in  the  front  piece,  and 
into  these  round  sticks  are  inserted  as 
desired,  the  sticks  being  kept  in  the 
wire  hooks  below  when  not  in  use.  Old 
broom  handles  may  be  sawed  off  and 
used  for  this  purpose,  or  bioken  rake 
handles.  This  drier  is  easily  and  quickly 


A  HOMEMADE  CLOTHES  RACK.  Fig.  149. 


made,  and  will  be  found  equally  as  use¬ 
ful  as  the  patented  articles  sold  in  the 
stores.  w.  d. 

CARING  FOR  THE  BABIES. 

HE  majority  of  children  are  healthy 
when  they  are  born,  and  may  be 
kept  healthy  if  they  receive  the  care 
and  attention  which  all  mothers  should 
give.  A  baby  loves  warmth,  and  he 
needs  plenty  of  good,  nourishing  food. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  his  life, 
he  will  sleep  all  night  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  day.  He  soon  becomes  a 
creature  of  habit,  and  it  is  very  import¬ 
ant  that  the  habits  first  formed  are  good 
ones.  Decide  upon  certain  hours  for 
sleep,  make  his  surroundings  all  that 
they  should  be,  and  leave  him  to  enjoy 
his  nap  undisturbed.  If  he  be  treated 
in  this  way,  it  will  be  but  little  trouble 
to  get  him  to  sleep  when  the  time  for  his 
nap  arrives. 

The  watchful  mother  can  soon  decide 
whether  a  child  cries  because  he  is 
“  spoiled”  or  whether  he  is  in  pain.  If 
he  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  colic 
take  off  all  his  clothes  except  the  band, 
which  should  not  be  disturbed  if  he  is 
crying  very  hard.  Wrap  him  in  a  large, 
soft,  woolen  shawl,  and  rub  his  little 
limbs,  stomach  and  bowels  with  the 
hands.  A  drink  of  water  as  warm  as  he 
will  take  it,  is  often  beneficial.  When 
he  is  thoroughly  warm,  he  will  usually 
stop  crying,  and  nestle  down  into  the 
shawl,  for  a  long,  comfortable  sleep. 
Warm  the  blanket  and  pillow  of  his 
crib,  fold  the  shawl  closely  around  him, 
and  place  the  crib  in  a  corner  where  the 
draught  cannot  strike  him.  When  he 
wakes,  he  will  be  as  bright  and  fresh 
as  ever. 

All  authorities  agree  that,  if  the 
mother  is  healthy,  her  milk  is  the  best 
diet  for  the  baby.  Hut  if,  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  a  mother  cannot  nurse  her  baby,  she 


w  11  find  among  some  of  the  prepared 
foods,  an  excellent  substitute.  Give  the 
child  a  regular  amount  at  a  regular  time, 
and  see  thaf  he  feeds  steadily  until 
the  supply  is  exhausted.  Wash  the 
bottles  and  rubber  nipples  immediately 
after  using,  and  put  in  the  sun  or 
over  the  stove,  where  they  will  dry 
quickly.  If  this  be  done  promptly,  soda 
water  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  bottle, 
will  be  unnecessary.  Have,  at  least,  two 
bottles  and  two  nipples,  and  use  them 
alternately.  The  rubber  nipples  that 
are  stretched  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottles  are  best.  Up  to  the  age  of  six 
months,  feed  him  every  two  or  three 
hours  during  the  day,  and  once  or  twice 
at  night.  At  this  age,  babies  begin  to 
want  a  little  more  variety  of  food,  and  a 
little  well-boiled  rice,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  butter,  may  be  given  in  addition  to 
the  lactated  food  if  desired.  Nicely 
cooked  sago  and  tapioca  are  usually 
liked,  and  if  given  in  small  quantities, 
can  do  no  harm.  A dd  other  articles  of 
diet  gradually,  giving  a  very  little  of 
each  kind  until  the  child  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it. 

A  daily  bath  is  not  only  necessary  for 
cleanliness,  but  it  is  strengthening  also. 
Provide  a  bath  tub.  and  pour  the  water, 
which  should  be  heated  until  it  is  as 
warm  as  new  milk,  into  it.  Set  the  baby 
in  the  tub,  and  allow  him  to  splash 
water  to  his  heart’s  content.  Then  wipe 
him  dry  with  soft  linen,  and  dress  him 
quickly.  If  baby  is  suffering  from  a 
cold,  do  not  imagine  that  a  bath  will 
make  him  worse.  Have  the  room  warm, 
and  give  him  a  sponge  bath,  keeping 
him  uncovered  as  little  as  possible.  Put 
on  his  clothing,  which  should  be  warm  ; 
he  will  feel  refreshed,  and  the  bath  will 
be  a  positive  help  towards  his  recovery. 

He  should  spend  an  hour  or  two  every 
afternoon  or  evening,  in  a  cozy  baby  car¬ 
riage,  in  the  open  air,  unless  the  weather 
is  damp  or  stormy.  If  you  are  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  time  to  go  with  him, 
do  so,  by  all  means,  for  it  will  be  almost 
as  much  benefit  to  the  mother  as  the 
child.  Hut  if  you  cannot  do  this,  see 
that  he  is  confided  to  careful  hands,  for 
all  jolting  or  rough  driving  should  be 
avoided.  k.  j.  c. 


TWO  WHISTLING  LITTLE  MAIDS. 

HEN  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  father 
bought  a  small  farm,  lie  was  a 
clergyman  in  one  of  the  towns  among 
the  hills  of  Connecticut,  but  he  was  very 
fond  of  outdoor  life,  and  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  its  health-giving  properties. 
He  was  very  fond  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  enjoyed  planting  them,  for 
his  own  family’s  use  and  others,  whose 
more  extensive  farming  gave  them  very 
little  time,  in  those  days,  to  plant  gar¬ 
dens  of  their  own.  The  farm  was  about 
lp2'  mile  from  our  home  proper,  although 
we  had  a  good  deal  of  ground  there, 
with  a  garden  and  orchard  full  of  good 
things  to  eat,  and  flowers  of  all  kinds  to 
enjoy.  There  had  been  a  house  on  the 
farm  at  one  time,  but  it  had  been 
burned,  and  only  the  cellar  was  left  to 
tell  where  the  house  had  once  been. 
The  barns  were  left,  and  there  was  a 
fine  old  garden,  a  complete  tangle  of 
vines  and  old-fashioned  flowers  which 
my  mother  loved.  There  was  fruit  in 
abundance,  and  we  liked  to  go  with  my 
father  as  he  made  his  daily  vi  sits  there 
to  see  that  everything  was  in  order. 

One  afternoon,  my  father  said  to  my 
sister  Katie  and  myself,  that  the  grapes 
were  ripe  at  the  farm  and  we  could  ride 
up  with  him  and  gather  them.  We  were 
ready  in  a  moment,  and  on  reaching  the 
place,  we  ran  down  into  the  orchard, 
which  was  just  back  of  the  garden,  and 
picked  my  hat  full  of  luscious  ones,  and 
then  we  climbed  up  and  seated  ourselves 
on  the  top  rail  of  the  gate  which  was 
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built  into  the  wall  surrounding  both 
garden  and  orchard.  As  we  sat  there 
resting  and  enjoying  our  fruit,  we 
whistled  a  great  many  tunes,  my  sister 
the  soprano  and  I  an  alto.  We  liked  to 
whistle  very  much,  but  my  mother  did 
not  like  it ;  so  we  could  not  indulge 
much  our  whistling  propensities  at 
home ;  but  here,  with  the  blue  sky 
above  as,  the  soft  green  grass,  the 
sweet  flowers  all  around,  we  were  quite 
in  a  whistling  mood,  and  trilled  out 
tune  after  tune. 

All  at  once,  I  chanced  to  look  down, 
and  there  were  snakes,  attracted  by  our 
music,  probably,  and  only  striped  ones 
at  that  ;  but  just  as  terrible  to  us  as  if 
they  had  been  anacondas — for  we  were 
not  much  accustomed  to  seeing  them  ; 
11  snakes  were  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  their  heads  erect  and  waving 
from  side  to  side.  My  sister  saw  them, 
too,  and  we  gave  a  wild  jump  into  the 
street,  and  ran  as  if  our  heads  were 
afire,  to  the  wagon,  and  hardly  dared  to 
breathe  till  we  saw  my  father  coming, 
lie  saw  us  running,  and  hurried  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  With  a  stout 
stick  he  dispatched  them,  and  told  us 
that  they  had  their  nest,  probably,  in 
that  corner  of  the  garden,  and  our 
whistling  had  charmed  them,  and  that 
they  were  harmless  little  things.  But 
it  was  a  long  time  before  we  dared  to  go 
there  again,  and  even  now,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  looking  askance  at  that  corner  of 
the  garden.  sakaii  isham  coit. 


HOMEMADE  CORDIALS. 

URING  the  early  summer  months, 
while  berries  are  plentiful,  a  good 
supply  of  cordials  should  be  made,  says 
the  Home  Queen.  No  housewife,  who 
has  once  tested  their  medicinal  qualities, 
will  be  content  to  pass  a  year  without 
them.  Our  grandmothers  were  better 
versed  in  this  art  of  preparing  home 
remedies  than  the  housekeepers  of  the 
present  day,  and  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  our  “  more  advanced”  ideas  do  not 
offer  any  home  recipes  to  take  the  place 
of  these  strengthening  and  nourishing 
cordials  for  the  family  medicine  closet ; 
and  now  is  the  best  time  to  test  these 
recipes  which  have  been  handed  down 
through  many  genei-ations  of  pi-actical 
housewives. 

The  medicinal  qualities  and  curative 
properties  of  fruits  are  great,  and  many 
calls  for  the  doctor  might  be  avoided  by 
their  proper  use.  In  making  cordials, 
the  purest  and  best  sugar  should  be  used; 
the  spices  should  be  strong  and  pure. 
No  liquor  of  any  kind  should  be  added. 
Blackbei’ry,  raspberi-y  and  dewberry 
cordials  are  old  and  reliable  l’emedies 
for  bowel  complaints.  Strawberry,  cur¬ 
rant  and  grape  cordials  are  excellent 
stomach  tonics  ;  and  cordial  made  from 
ripe  elderberries  is  said  to  be  almost  a 
specific  for  dropsical  affections. 

Blackberry  Cordial. — To  one  quart 
of  blackberry  juice,  add  one  pound  of 
good  white  sugar,  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice  and 
nutmeg.  Boil  until  a  rich  syrup  is 
foi-med,  then  put  in  bottles  and  seal 
while  hot.  Give  in  teaspoonful  doses  to 
children  of  five  yeai’s  or  over,  sevei'al 
times  a  day,  less  to  younger  children, 
and  tablespoonful  doses  to  an  adult. 
Dewberi-y  cordial,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  is  also  very  efficacious  in  obstin¬ 
ate  cases  of  diarrhea  and  dysentery. 

Straw  berk  s'  Cordial. — Mash  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  lfipe  strawberi-ies,  and  let  them 
stand  several  hours.  Stx-ain  and  add  two 
pounds  of  the  best  white  sugar  to  each 
quart  of  juice.  Boil  15  minutes,  and  add 
one  tablespoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg.  Bottle  and  seal  w’liile  hot. 

Currant  Cordial. — To  one  quart  of 
ripe  currant  juice,  add  two  pounds  of 
white  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  and  boil  20  min¬ 
utes.  Bottle  and  seal  while  hot.  This 
cordial  is  excellent  to  clear  the  system 
of  impurities.  Put  one  tablespoonful  in 
one-half  tumbler  of  water  and  drink. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

Oh,  never  from  thy  tempted  heart 
Let  thine  integrity  depart; 

When  disappointment  tills  the  cup, 
Undaunted,  nobly  drink  it  up; 

Truth  will  prevail,  and  justice  slow, 

Bear  on — bear  bravely  on!  — Anonymous. 

. . .  .Life  :  “If  people  meant  everything 
they  said,  the  complications  would  be 
nearly  as  great  as  if  they  said  evei’y  thing 
they  meant.” 

. . .  .Haryot  Holt  Caiioon  :  “  Doubt  is  a 
very  sickly  quality  of  the  mind.  It 
crowds  out  hope  and  enthusiasm,  and 
only  depression  and  despair  fill  their 
places.” 

. . .  .Marion  Foster  Washburne  in  the 
Arena  :  “  VVe  are  far  from  being  a 

self-governing  people.  We  are  govexmed 
largely  by  moneyed  interests  and  politi¬ 
cal  machines.  We  do  not  solve  our  ques¬ 
tions  of  state  with  thinking,  every  man 
with  his  own  brain,  but  by  votes  bought, 
sold,  and  exchanged.” 

. . .  .Boston  Herald;  “  From  the  earliest 
records  of  mankind  down  to  the  pi’esent 
time,  the  disposition  to  take  to  one’s 
self  credit  for  not  committing  offenses 
that  one  had  no  opportunity  to  commit, 
and  in  this  way  contrasting  one’s  vir- 
tues  with  the  obvious  faults  of  others, 
has  been  a  favorite  means  of  self-satis¬ 
faction.”  _ 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  and  putting  garments 
together.  For  children’s  patterns,  send 
age. 

6783.  Ladies'  Skirt. 

This  skirt  is  of  moderate  width,  meas¬ 
uring  only  about  four  yards  at  the  foot. 


6783-LADIES’  SKIRT 


The  style  is  commended  for  summer 
wear,  its  straight  back  breadth  adapt¬ 
ing  it  specially  to  wash  fabrics.  The 
sides  display  the  fashionable  ripple  effect 
on  each  side  of  the  gored  front,  the 
straight  back  breadth  falling  in  graceful 
folds  from  gathers  at  the  top.  Pattern 
No.  6783  is  cut  in  sizes  for  22,  24,  26,  28 
and  30  inches  waist  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Summer  Hints. — Wild  black  cherry 
wine,  or  better  still,  jelly,  is  a  specific 
for  bowel  trouble,  and  we  find  nothing 
bettei-.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  the  jelly 
into  a  cup,  pour  on  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  boiling  water,  stir  until  dissolved,  and 
drink.  It  may  be  i-epeated  in  two  or 
three  hours,  if  needed.  We  find  the  wild 
cherry  phosphate  one  of  the  best  of 
drinks,  and  very  healthful,  cooling  and 
invigorating.  We  think  it  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  lemonade,  equally  as  good, 
and  it  has  the  merit  of  always  being  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
water.  We  got  a  $1  bottle  early  last 
summer,  and  during  the  hot  weather, 
often  made  no  other  drink  for  entire 
meals,  often  gave  a  glass  to  a  thirsty 
caller,  and  we  still  have  half  of  it.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  so  satisfactory  that  we  shall 
invest  in  another  when  this  is  gone. 

C.  R.  D. 

A  Fly  Portiere. — Now  that  fly  time 
is  here,  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
keeping  out  the  troublesome  pests,  is 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


described  by  a  writer  in  the  Household. 
She  says :  “Persian  insect  powder  used 
at  night  in  the  dining  room,  will  rid  it 
of  those  flies  that  are  already  in  there, 
and  a  mosquito  netting  portiere  in  the 
doorway  leading  to  the  kitchen,  will 
keep  out  many  that  want  to  get  in.  This 
portiere  will  need  about  2%  yards  of 
mosquito  netting,  enough  for  the  entire 
length  of  the  doorway,  with  something 
to  spare  for  a  deep  hem  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  running  at  the  top.  Into  the  hem, 
sew  at  regular  intervals,  small  marbles, 
enough  to  weight  it  sufficiently  to  keep 
it  in  place.  Run  a  shirr  at  the  other 
end  wide  enough  to  take  in  a  curtain 
stick,  run  the  stick  through  this,  and 
arrange  the  gathers  evenly.  Tack  the 
stick  over  the  doorway  on  the  side  where 
the  door  does  not  open.  This  portiere 
is  also  useful  for  a  bedroom.” 


)  HARTSHORN'S  sh«bH 


NOTICE 


NAME  THUS 


m 


THE  GENUINE 


lag  hartshorn: 


Of  course  it’s  imitated — 
anything  good  always  is — 
that’s  endorsement,  not  a 
pleasant  kind,  but  still  en¬ 
dorsement.  HIRES  Root- 
beer  is  imitated. 

Made  only  by  Tho  Charles  F,.  Hires  Cn.,  Philadelphia. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentio 
Thb  Rural  New-Yokkeh. 


Poor 

Pilgarlic, 

there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  contemplate  a  wig 
when  you  can  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  again 
under  your  own  “thatch.” 
You  can  begin  to  get 
your  hair  back  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  use 

Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor. 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

(Loco..  Stationary  and 
Marine);  Electricity ; 
Mechanics;  Mechanic¬ 
al  and  Architectural 
Drawing;  Plumbing; 
Heating;  Architecture; 
Mining;  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering,  etc.  Referen¬ 
ces  Everywhere.  Free 
Circular.  State  Sub¬ 
ject  you  ivi8h  to  Study. 


To  Steam.. 

..Engineers, 

Machinists,  Electrical 
Workers,  Draftsmen, 
Carpenters,  Plumbers, 
Steam  Fitters,  Miners, 
Surveyors,  and  young 
men  wishing  to  learn 
trades  and  professions. 

The  International 
Correspondence  School* 
Pox  01(1  Scranton,  Pa. 


WFFK I  V  #^,p00  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 
vvLLIVLI  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co.  ]£ox  *>308. Boston.Mass. 


IoId  LANDS 

FOR  SALK  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,010  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  interested  In,  and  call  especia 
attention  to,  the  000,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owmed  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississipp 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Dark  Row.  Chicago,  Ill. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &o. 


A  UnUr.  **4. 

8*y*e{  It 


At  factory  prices.  Oar  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat 

pri 

Send  for  our  bean¬ 
os  for  1896  )t”rlc*B  Sa  plain  fflgures  Offices  sales 
rooms,  factories  ;  Court  at  tlliao.ee  l  to  Cincinnati  O, 


.  _ ruar- 

antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money  All  work  guaranteed. 

. ~  for  1896,  Prices  in  plain  fig 

rrlas 


ae«a»*ea 

Daz.tUiSj, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


IANOS  — THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— RgAi^O 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


No. 


92 


Fifth 


AVENUE, 


NEAR 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms. 


14TH  ST..  N.  Y. 


YOUR  REWARD 

FOR  GETTING  US 

NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send 

of  the  books 

The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what 
every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know. 
Paper . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough 
book,  especially  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  America.  Paper,  60 

The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Poutry  for  Profit.  The  egg  and  the  dollar  are 
what  it  chiefly  considers.  Cloth . 75 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  It  is  just  what  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  without  a  knowlledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . ifl 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  A  Robinson . 50 


Cabbages.  Gregory.  88  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  IIow  to  Grow. 

Burpee . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory . 30 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  pp . 40 


you,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  one 
in  this  list. 

American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and  con¬ 
cise  form,  information  required  by  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.  Cloth . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Cloth .  75 


Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New.  Greiner.  Paper . 50 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow.  Burpee . 30 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 35 


Hyperion.  Longfellow  . 30 

Outre-Mer.  Longfellow . 30 

Kavanagli.  Longfellow . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne . 80 


;  Twice-Told  Tales.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Nath’l  Hawthorne. 30 

The  Suow-luuige.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 30 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Stowe . 30 


Every  book  is  fit  for  any  library.  Bear  in  mind  these  books  ai-e  not  given  to 
the  subscriber  as  an  inducement  to  take  the  paper ;  they  ax-e  given  as  reward  or 
pay  for  work  and  trouble  in  introducing  the  paper  to  new  subscribers.  If  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain  he  can  have  his  dollar  back. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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"  GREAT  SECRETS 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg,  and  got  herself  into 
serious  trouble  by  laying  it.  We  have 
often  thought  that  no  animal  besides  a 
goose  would  be  foolish  enough  to  go  into 
such  a  business;  but  it  appears  that  there 
are  human  geese  who  think  that  they  can 
improve  upon  the  business  methods  of 
Mrs.  Hen. 

A  party  in  this  city  who  wants  to  sell 
eggs  on  commission,  has  sent  out  the 
following  circular  : 

PRESERVE  EGGS  AND  GET  RICH. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  a  recipe  for  keeping  eggs 
that  has  been  used  in  this  city  for  many  years 
with  perfect  success.  Several  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  the  great  secret.  Like  all  things  of  big 
value,  it  is  easy  enough  after  you  know  how. 

Eggs  will  keep  sound  and  nice  as  long  as  they 
are  kept  in  the  solution ;  the  cost  is  less  than  one 
cent  per  dozen.  You  buy  eggs  in  summer  for  seven 
to  eight  cents,  and  sell  them  in  the  fall  for  35  to 
40  cents.  Do  you  ask  a  straighter  road  to  for¬ 
tune  than  this  ?  Five  hundred  dollars  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  eggs  means  $2,500  in  December.  Invest 
this  latter  amount  next  summer,  and  in  December 
you  will  be  independent  for  life. 

Nothing  pays  so  well  as  eggs.  Make  your  own 
figures  and  you  will  be  convinced.  “  Fortune 
knocks  at  every  man’s  door  once  in  his  life.”  This 
may  be  the  last  knock  at  your  door.  Will  you  let 
him  in  ? 

Sign  the  inclosed  note  and  send  to  us  with  a 
self-addressed  envelope  (to  avoid  errors)  and  we 
will  mail  you  the  great  secret  that  will  make  you 
rich  in  a  short  time.  We  ask  no  pay  until  Decern 
ber.  No  proposition  can  possibly  be  any  fairer 
than  this. 

If  you  don’t  wish  to  avail  yourself  of  a  lifetime 
opportunity,  please  hand  this  letter  to  some  one 
who  wants  to  get  rich  quick.  We  await  your 
favor.  Very  truly  yours, - 

Our  opinion  is  that  there  are,  at  least, 
15,000,000  able-bodied  people  in  this 
country  who  would  like  to  get  rich,  and 
it  won't  hurt  their  feelings  a  bit  to  say 
that  the  hen  and  this  famous  recipe  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  wealth.  The 
“inclosed  note”  binds  the  shipper  to 
send  the  egg -preserving  man  four  cases, 
or  120  dozens  of  eggs  before  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  and  these  eggs  are  to  pay  for  the 
recipe. 

The  New  York  Produce  Review  tells 
us  that  the  address  given  in  the  circular 
is  that  of  a  small  lodging  house,  on  the 
door  of  which  is  this  sign  : 

“  Furnished  Rooms  to  Let !  ” 

Certainly  those  who  are  caught  by  this 
common  and  flimsy  bait,  will  show  that 
they  have  “rooms  to  let”  in  the  “upper 
story.”  It  is  quite  possible  that  there 
are  solutions  that  will  pickle  or  preserve 
eggs.  Salt  will  do  it  fairly  well,  and  so 
will  lime  water  ;  but  it  is  nonsense  to 
suppose  that  this  party  has  discovered 
any  great  new  secret  in  advance  of  other 
people  who  are  in  the  egg  trade.  Tf  you 
were  to  sign  the  note,  and  then  have 
this  man  tell  you  to  put  the  eggs  in 
strong  brine,  there  would  be  no  escape 
for  you — he  could  claim  120  dozens  of 
your  eggs,  and  make  you  deliver  them, 
too.  You  would  simply  lose  a  whole 
year’s  work  of  15  or  20  hens,  and  know 
just  about  as  much  as  you  did  before. 

Now  what  we  wish  to  say  is  that  the 
world  is  crowded  with  people  who  want 
to  sell  these  “great  secrets.”  Every  one 
of  these  propositions  is  baited  with  a 
promise  of  great  wealth.  You  are  going 
to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  or 
come  pretty  close  to  it,  if  you  only  fol¬ 
low  instructions.  Every  scheme  is  a  plan 
to  cut  across  the  corners  and  reach  re¬ 
sults  over  previously  unexplored  ground. 
One  man  wants  to  tell  you  how  to  take 
nitrogen  right  out  of  the  air  and  save 
your  fertilizer  bills.  Another  wants  you 
to  double  the  yield  of  butter  in  a  given 
quantity  of  milk.  Another  can  tell  you 
how  to  lift  yourself  by  pulling  on  your 
boot  straps,  and  so  on.  The  sharpers 
understand  that  most  people  want  to 
make  money  and,  therefore,  they  don’t 
advertise  a  recipe  for  happiness  or  good 
nature.  Cash  talks,  and  it  is  cash  they 
are  after. 

In  the  present  circular,  they  draw  it  a 


little  too  strong  ;  still  they  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  get  a  good  many  eggs  if  we  may 
judge  from  past  experiences.  There  are 
many  people  left  in  the  world  who 
believe  in  luck.  Some  of  them  see  or 
read  about  people  who  become  rich  in  a 
short  time.  They  don't  know  how  it 
was  done  and,  therefore,  can’t  realize 
that  there  was  a  fixed  and  certain  rule 
of  action  that  led  up  to  it.  There^are 
lots  of  great  “secrets”  locked  up  by 
Nature  that  the  world  is  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  for.  When  they  come,  they  will  not 
be  given  to  the  world  through  any  such 
circulars  as  the  one  we  have  quoted,  and 
responsible  men  will  be  able  to  prove 
and  explain  them. 

If  you  desire  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
great  agricultural  secrets  that  are  to  be 
made  plain,  we  advise  you  to  keep  your 
name  right  on  The  It.  N.-Y.’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  In  that  way,  you  will  get 
them  all,  and  you  will,  also,  see  the 
wind  let  out  of  many  humbugs.  We 
make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
four  excellent  books  to  give  away  as  re¬ 
wards  to  those  who  send  us  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  It  is,  also,  an  open  secret 
that  we  offer  agents  as  favorable  terms 
as  does  any  other  agricultural  paper. 

Some  secrets  that  are  plain  as  a  pike 
staff  to  one  man  may  be  a  perfect  blank 
to  another.  Here  is  a  note  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  : 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  conversation  between 
myself  and  a  member  of  the  Grange,  wbicb  oc¬ 
curred  last  fall.  Scene  :  Potato  field — tops  dead 
with  rust.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  use  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  His  reply  was  that  he  used  hog 
manure,  and  no  boughten  manure. 

That  is  a  fair  sample  of  it.  That  man 
didn’t  know  that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
would  cure  the  rust,  because  be  had  not 
been  let  into  that  “great  secret.”  Such 
a  man  might  give  120  dozen  eggs  for  that 
preserving  recipe. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Produce  Re¬ 
view,  a  publication  devoted  specially  to  the  mar¬ 
kets,  so  indorses  what  we  have  many  times  told 
our  readers,  that  we  are  glad  to  give  place  to  it: 
“  We  wish  to  advise  shippers  not  to  take  up  with 
a  new  concern  until  very  satisfactory  references 
are  secured.  A  man  who  cannot  furnish  these,  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  It  is  always  safe  to  steer  clear 
ot  any  one  who  either,  by  circulars  or  personal 
letters,  quotes  a  price  considerably  above  the 
market  reports  that  are  published  every  day. 
Trade  here  is  so  adjusted  that  no  receiver  has 
much  advantage  over  his  neighbor,  and  it  is 
simply  imjiossible  to  realize  much  of  a  premium 
on  consignments.’’ 


$U£jC£Ua»jC0U0  gulmti.oimb 


When  a  young  couple  runs  away  to  get 
married  half  the  world  says  :  “  How 

Romantic!”  the  other  half  says:  “  HoM 
silly!”  But  you  can’t  tell  either  way 
until  the  “  honey -moon  ”  is  over.  When 
this  young  couple  get  settled  down  to  the 
regular  hum-drum  of  life,  they’ll  manage 
all  right  and  find  solid  happiness  in  any 
case,  if  they  have  good  hearts  and  sound 
health.  All  depends  on  that. 

It’s  wonderful  how  much  health  has  to 
do  with  married  happiness.  Sickness  af¬ 
fects  the  temper.  You  can’t  be  happy 
nor  make  others  happy  if  you’re  ailing. 
When  you  find  yourself  irritable,  easily 
worried,  beginning  to  “run-down”  it’s 
because  your  blood  is  getting  poor.  You 
need  richer  blood  and  more  of  it.  Your 
blood-making  organs  need  to  be  vitalized 
by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery.  It  imparts  new  power  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  the  healthy,  red  corpus¬ 
cles,  and  gives  you  a  fresh  supply  of 
pure,  rich  blood.  It’s  a  blood-creator ; 
it  is  for  everyone  whose  blood  is  impure 
or  in  a  poor,  “run-down  ”  condition.  It 
prevents  the  germs  of  disease  from  get¬ 
ting  a  hold  on  your  system.  Even  after 
disease  is  settled  on  you,  it  is  driven  out 
by  the  blood-creating  properties  of  the 
“  Discovery.”  It  is  a  perfect  cure  for 
general  and  nervous  debility,  catarrh, 
malaria,  eczema,  erysipelas,  scrofula  and 
every  form  of  blood  -  disease.  It  is’nt 
called  a  consumption-cure  but  even  con¬ 
sumption, —  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
blood — is  driven  out  by  the  “Golden 
Medical  Discovery”  if  taken  in  time. 

The  “Discovery”  is  the  prescription 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  medical  writers  in  this  country. 


THE  WAY  THE  “U.S.” 

“WHIPS ’THE “POOR  “BABY.” 

“U.  S.”  people  sued  Mrs.  Rowland  because  she  chose  the  “Baby.” 
She  beat  them  in  both  trial  and  appellate  courts,  and  then  sued  them 
for  expenses  and  the  “storage”  of  the  U.  S.  Machine. 

Five  Corners,  Cayuga  County,  New  York. 

“We  have  used  a  ‘  Baby  ’  No.  2  Separator  twice  a  day  for  nearly 
two  years.  It  is  very  easy  to  clean,  not  taking  10  minutes  to  take 
it  apart  and  wash  it.  It  is  much  easier  and  quicker  washed  than 
the  U.  S.,  and  easier  kept  clean.  Has  no  sharp  flanges  to  cut  your 
hand  on.  It  is  easily  turned  by  hand  power.  With  the  He  Laval 
we  can  make  a  pound  of  butter  from  lb  pounds  of  milk  any  month 
of  the  year,  while  with  the  U.  S.  it  takes  2 1  pounds  of  milk  for  a 
pound  of  Dutter.  We  gave  both  a  fair  trial,  and  decided  we  wanted 
the  “Baby.”  There  were  quite  a  number  of  people  near  me  who 
tried  both,  but  all  took  the  De  Laval  after  a  few  days’  trial.  No  one 
need  be  afraid  to  try  the  De  Laval.  We  would  give  up  our  dairy 
if  we  had  to  do  without  the  separator  now.  We  separate  as  soon  as 
it  is  milked  and  then  the  milk  is  warm  to  feed,  and  with  some  meal 
makes  good  calf  feed.”  Mrs.  GEORGE  ROWLAND. 

Send  for  new  Hand  Catalogue  No.  246,  Separator  Comparison 
Pamphlet,  and  “  Facts  From  Users,”  constituting  a  complete  education 
in  ‘  sf’paratorology.” 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WESTERN  OFFICES:  GENERAL  OFFICES: 

ELGIN  ILL.  74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


i“  SUCCESS”  Jr. 

A  R  IMPROVED 

DIGGER  L  y  POTATO 


DIGGER 


YOU  WANT  a  digger 
that  will  please  you.  We 
,  want  to  put  10,000  samples 

.ON  TRIAL 

for  introduction. 

FREICHT  PAID. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
_  show  you  our  improved 

_ ^“SUCCESS”  send  at  once  for  particulars. 

!  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa. 


BELLE  CITY 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

AretheMOST  PERFECT 

cutters  made.  They  are 
both  hand  and  power 
and  in  all  standard 
sizes.  Carriers  of 
any  length  can  be 
attached.  For 
running  these 
and  other  farm! 
machinery  we 
make  a  full 
line  of  Sweep  and] 

Tread  Powers.  j 
Have  also  hand 
and  barrel  carts. 

Root  cutters.  Saw 
frames.  Harrows, 

Cultivators,  etc.  iTsJWI 
Send  for  FREE  v 

catalogue  a  n  dLSak-i _ 

treatise  on  silos  and  ensilage. 

BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.  Box23,  Racine,  Wis. 


POTATO  DICCER 

I  W  I  I  W  Price  Reduced  for  1896 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


LESMEN 

WANTED  II 

to  canvass  for  the  sale  of  Nursery  Stock  !  Caslx 
— advanced  weekly  on  all  orders.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Address 

G.  W.  WIIITNEY  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
A  good  local  agent  wanted  in  every  town. 


DSnU  C— Save  money  by  building  that  new  barn 
DkuIiv  of  plank.  Cheaper,  stronger,  better, 
more  durable,  more  convenient. 

A.  L.  WILLIAMS  &  BKO.,  Box  717,  Bellefontaine.  O- 


GALYANIZED 

Fruit  Evaporator  Wire  Cloth 


WRIGHT  &  COLTON  WIRE-CLOTH  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wrench 

When  oiling  your  spring  wagon  and  i 
keep  your  hands  clean.  Do  not  need  i 
to  touch  the  nut  during  operation  , 
and  do  it  all  with  one  hand.  Is  the 
'BEST  selling  article  ever  offered  ACENTS. 
y  Sample  60c„  two  for  $1,00  by  mail,  postage  paid.  ! 
S  Get  sample  at  once  and  secure  territory.  Big  profits. 


MIAMI 


BuggieS’Carriages>  Wagons 

BICYCLES  AND  HARNESS 
Strong,  Handsome,  Iiow-prieed  Goods. 
Fully  warranted  at  prices  which  make  money 
for  you  by  saving  one-third  to  one-half.  A  substantial  top  buggy, 

$44.25;  an  elegant  family  carriage,  $67.50.  We  pay  freight  to 
points  mentioned  in  our  new  Annual  Catalogue,  sent  free.  Write 
Miami  Manufacturing  Co.,  I  if,  W.  4th  St„  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


STEEL 


HANDY  WAGONS. 

The  labor  savers  of  the  age.  Only  28  and  34 
inches  high.  You  save  the  lift,  that  saves 
your  back  Wheels  have  4-ineh  tire 

JUST  THE  THING 

for  hauling  over  the  farm.  Is  the 
BEST  for  Logs,  Fodder,  Wood, 

Manure,  etc.  We  Make  Metal 

WHEELS  FOR  WAGONS 
AND  TRUCKS. 

All  Sizes— fit  any  skein....  1 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.  Havana,  Ills. 


0U^vag° ns  are  GUARANTEED 

to  carry  2  tons.  We  tell  more 
about  them  in  our  FREE  catalogue. 
Write  us  and  get  one 


TME  FAMOUS 


QUINNIPIAG  FERTILIZERS 

Are  universally  used  with  wonderful  results.  They  are  great  wheat 
producers.  Before  ordering  your  fertilizers  for  fall  use,  inquire  for 
the  Quinnipiac.  If  not  sold  in  your  town,  write  us  direct. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY, 

27  William  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dry  Times  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. — 
Our  strawberry  crop  was  an  utter  failure  with 
drought  last  fall  and  this  spring;  the  streams  are 
lower  than  I  ever  remember  at  this  season  of  the 
year  (June  14).  A  rain  yesterday  morning  wet 
the  ground  furrow  deep,  the  first  since  early 
April.  e.  t.  i. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. — Owing  to  copious  rains 
(June  8  to  10.,  the  grass  crop  will  be  better  in 
some  localities  than  last  year.  As  a  general 
thing,  however,  the  hay  crop  will  be  light,  and  it 
will  consist  chiefly  of  weeds  and  daisies.  A  very 
large  amount  of  corn  has  been  planted,  but  it 
does  not  look  at  all  well,  though  the  most  of  it 
came  up  all  right.  The  weather  has  been  against 
it,  for  June  has  been  characterized  by  very  cool 
nights.  Hops,  as  a  general  thing,  also  look 
poorly,  and  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  tilled 
poorly.  Grasshoppers  are  not  so  thick  as  they 
were  a  year  ago,  which  does  something  towards 
counterbalancing  the  dampened  prospects  of  so 
many  other  things.  Moreover,  oats  are  looking 
exceptionally  well,  being  of  good  height  and  of  a 
dark,  rich  green  color.  Fruit  trees  look  promis¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  field  straw¬ 
berries;  some  meadows  are  literally  red  with 
them.  Thousands  of  quarts  have  been  picked,  a 
large  per  cent  of  which  have  found  their  way 
into  the  local  markets.  They  brought,  at  first> 
15  cents  a  quart  when  looked  over,  but  of  late, 
only  10  cents  have  been  paid.  The  cultivated  ber¬ 
ries  are  just  beginning  to  get  ripe.  The  vines,  in 
most  cases,  are  well  loaded  with  the  developing 
fruit.  F.  o.  s. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y.— A  four-acre  field  of 
oats,  “  rnudded  in”  about  the  middle  of  April,  on 
rather  poor  soil,  now  look  as  though  they  would 
by  far  outyield  those  sown  when  the  ground  be¬ 
came  dry  enough  to  harrow  well.  I  feared  the 
hot,  dry  weather  which  immediately  followed, 
would  bake  the  ground  and  ruin  the  crop.  The 
field  was  pasture  sod  turned  under  in  December 
last;  the  catch  of  clover  and  Timothy  is  fine.  A 
surplus  of  large  tomato  plants  were  plowed  in ; 
the  plants  were  dropped  in  every  fourth  furrow, 
so  as  to  leave  six  or  eight  inches  above  ground. 
The  ground  was  leveled  and  firmed  with  a  two- 
horse  land  roller.  A  neighbor  did  a  first-rate  job 
covering  potatoes  with  an  Iron  Age  cultivator, 
using  the  leveler  attachment  in  the  rear,  which 
regulates  the  depth,  and  takes  the  weight  from 
the  operator’s  arms.  He  talks  of  putting  in  a 
rigid  pole  for  two  horses.  Carrots,  sown  May  20, 
made  a  poor  stand ;  some  were  washed  out  and 
others  washed  in  by  dashing  showers.  The  Sweet 
German  turnips,  under  the  same  conditions,  stood 
this  severe  treatment  all  right.  The  carrots  were 
harrowed  up  and  the  ground  sown  to  turnips 
June  12.  June  16  we  had  a  shower  which  swept 
away  bridges  and  washed  out  roads,  but  the  tur¬ 
nips  came  up  in  good  shape.  w.  b. 

Encouraging  Prospects  in  Western  New  York. 
—We  had  severe  winter  weather  all  through  the 
month  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April;  then 
summer  weather  came  with  a  rush.  We  had  no 
spring,  and  no  frosts  through  the  last  half  of 
April  and  the  first  of  May,  as  is  usual  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  The  soil  was  in  fine  condition  during  seed¬ 
ing  time  (a  little  dry).  All  vegetation  is  fully  10 
days  ahead  of  the  average  season.  Haying  is 
well  under  way.  With  the  frequent  rains  of  the 
past  three  weeks,  the  hay  crop  has  made  a  won¬ 
derful  growth;  fully  75  per  cent  of  an  average 
yield  will  be  cut.  With  no  grasshoppers  to  eat  up 
the  second  crop,  and  the  present  growth  lodged  in 
places,  it  begins  to  look  like  farming  again.  A 
large  acreage  of  oats  was  sown,  and  they  never 
looked  better.  Clover  and  grass  seed  are  a  good 
catch;  with  sufficient  rain,  we  are  in  hopes  to 
see  a  tine  stand  again.  Corn  is  a  much  better 
stand  than  last  year,  very  little  troubled  with  cut 
or  wireworms,  is  good  color,  and  promises  a  big 
harvest.  Fully  25  per  cent  more  than  an  average 
acreage  of  potatoes  has  been  planted,  which  is  20 
to  30  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Early-planted 
are  in  excellent  condition;  they  came  up  quickly, 
and  have  not  been  checked  in  their  growth.  New 
potatoes  are  reported  large  enough  to  eat. 
Beetles  have  been  very  numerous,  but  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  me,  there  have  been  no  slugs. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  having  to  spray  this 
season.  When  we  think  of  the  two  past  years, 
with  drought,  grasshoppers,  and  potato  bugs, 
and  contrast  them  with  the  present  year,  it  begins 
to  look  more  encouraging  for  the  future,  l.  d.  gale. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Dressed  calves  are  in  large  supply,  and  prices 
tend  lower. 

Maple  sugar  is  selling  at  seven  to  eight  cents 
per  pound. 

New  potatoes  are  selling  at  ruinous  prices, 
while  old  ones  can  hardly  be  given  away. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  and  barley  in  California 
is  said  to  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year. 

The  Chicago  market  for  bran  is  reported  very 
dull,  fine  bran  selling  at  $7.50,  and  coarse  at  $7.25. 
Shorts  at  about  the  same  figure. 

The  big  hay  warehouse  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  which  was  burned  last  month,  is  to  be 
rebuilt  and  with  double  the  capacity  of  the  old 
one. 

The  peach  crop  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  is 
likely  to  be  a  heavy  one  this  year.  The  peach 
basket  business  is  having  a  boom  in  consequence 

W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  Maine  State  College  and 
Experiment  Station,  has  been  elected  Director  of 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station.  Charles  D. 
Woods,  of  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment  Station, 
has  been  elected  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the 


Maine  State  College,  and  Director  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Hereafter  the  address  of  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  will  be  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  of  Mr.  Woods, 
Orono,  Me. 

The  area  devoted  to  oats  last  year  in  the  United 
States  was  27,878,106  acres  ;  number  of  bushels 
raised  824,443,537,  against  662,086,928  the  previous 
year. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  is  fast  becoming  a  great  grain 
exporting  port.  Two  new  elevators  with  a  total 
capacity  of  600,000  bushels  are  now  being  con¬ 
structed. 

The  old  bugaboo  of  an  inspection  law  for  ex¬ 
port  meat,  has  again  been  laid  on  the  shelf  by  a 
further  postponement  of  its  provisions  until 
March  15,  1897.  It  isn’t  likely  ever  to  be  put  in 
force. 

Reports  from  Minneapolis  and.  the  Dakotas,  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  outlook  for  the  spring  wheat 
crop  is  good.  The  acreage  is  about  up  to  the 
average.  It  is  said  that  7,000,000  to  8,000,000 
bushels  of  last  year’s  crop  are  still  in  the  farmers’ 
hands. 

It  is  said  that  the  acreage  of  cotton  this  year, 
is  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  though  less  than 
that  of  1895.  The  number  of  acres  planted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports,  approximates  20,000,000.  The  crop 
is  well  advanced  for  the  season,  and  is,  gener¬ 
ally,  in  excellent  condition. 

Shipments  of  wheat  and  corn  to  South  Africa, 
which  have  been  a  feature  of  the  export  grain 
trade  from  New  York  for  some  time,  have  been 
exceptionally  heavy  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Over  1,000,000  bushels  of  corn  have  been  shipped 
since  June  1,  and  several  steamers  are  now  load¬ 
ing  or  chartered  to  sail  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  bulk  of  the  grain  shipped  has  been 
corn.  There  has  been  considerable  wheat,  how¬ 
ever,  and  several  car-loads  of  this  grain  have 
also  recently  been  shipped  from  San  Francisco. 
The  cause  of  these  heavy  shipments  is  the  short¬ 
age  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Australia  and  Argentine, 
and  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  in  Africa.  This 
condition  of  affairs  is  thought  to  be  only  tempor¬ 
ary,  and  is  not  likely  to  continue  in  its  present 
proportions. 

Officials  of  the  Southern  Railroad  estimate  the 
Georgia  peach  crop  to  be  moved  during  June  and 
early  July,  at  5C0  car-loads,  each  containing  550 
three-fourths-bushel  crates;  one-fourth  of  this 
entire  output  is  expected  to  come  from  the  great 
Hale  orchard  at  Fort  Valley.  This  orchard  has 
over  100,000  trees  in  one  solid  block.  It  has  17 
miles  of  drives  through  its  straight  rows  of  well- 
kept  trees,  and  its  own  railroad  direct  from  the 
packing  sheds  in  the  center  of  the  orchard.  It 
also  has  a  hotel  to  accommodate  200  extra  people 
during  the  rush  of  the  fruit  season,  when  over 
500  people  are  employed,  and  is  the  largest  peach 
enterprise  anywhere  in  the  world.  ,T.  H.  Hale, 
the  Connecticut  peach  man,  is  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  the  entire  crop  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  New  York,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Worcester  and  Boston,  none  going  to  west¬ 
ern  points. 


HMARK*ETs! 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  15@  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  05@1  07 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 1  05@1  07 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90@l  00 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  25@  — 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  00@1  02 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  80(g)  95 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  20@1  25 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  80@  — 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  72@  75 

Bags,  per  bushel .  67®  70 

8cotch,  bags .  70@  72 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 15  @15)4 

Western,  firsts . 14  @14)4 

Western,  seconds . 12)4  @13 

Western,  thirds . 11  @12 

State,  fancy . 15  @15)4 

Common  to  prime . 11  @14)4 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14)4@15  ~ 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @14)4 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @10)4 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 12  @12)4 

Seconds . io  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @9 

Factory,  fancy . 10)4@11 

Factory,  firsts .  9)$@10 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @ — 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8)4 

Old  butter .  7  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  6%®— 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  6)4@  6)4 

Fair  to  good .  5  @3 

Fancy  white .  694@  6% 

White,  choice . 6)i@  6)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  @— 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7  @— 

Small,  good  to  choice . 6)4@  6 % 

Small,  common  to  fair .  5)4@  6)4 

Light  skims,  choice .  5  @  5)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime.. .  4  @  4)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  1  )4@  2 

EGGS. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  13  @  13)4 

State,  fresh  gathered .  12  @  12)4 

Penna.  and  Md..  country  marks,  fancy. .  11)4@  12 
Western,  closely  graded,  fancy .  11)4®  12 


Our  Readers  Who  are  In  want  of  a  Thresher. 
Ftorse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  get  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufactui  <,r, 
KiN  lltD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  New  York!  who  sends  free 
lii-j  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper 


N.  Ohio  Ind.,  Ill.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  11)4©  12 

Other  Western, northerly  sections,  prime  11)4©  12 

Western,  fair  quality .  10)4@  11 

Southern, fresh  collections.good  to  prime  9  ©  10 
Western  and  Southern,  poor,  per  case... 2  40  @2  85 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 6)4@  6)4 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb . .  h%®  594 

Prime,  1895,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @494 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3)4@  394 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3)4 

State,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls .  2)4@  3)4 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2)4®  3)4 

South- West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  2)4©  294 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2  @  2)4 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags .  2  @  2)4 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb . 2  @  2)4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  3  @6 

Cherries,  1895.  per  l'o . 9  @10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  5)4@  6 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 16  @— 

Sundried,  1895,  per  lb . 15  @— 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  5  @5)4 

Plums  Southern  Damsen,  1895,  per  lb .  4  @4)4 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Va„  green,  per  half-bbl  basket ..  ..1  00@l  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  pc  crate .  75@1  25 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  large,  sound,  per  quart .  10@  12 

Small  or  soft,  per  quart . . .  7@  9 

Md.  and  Del.,  cultivated,  per  quart .  13®  15 

Md.  and  Del.,  small  early,  per  quart .  9@  11 

Cherries,  extra  large,  dark,  per  lb .  9@  10 

Medium,  dark,  per  lb .  7@  8 

Medium,  light  colored,  per  lb .  8@  9 

Small  and  Inferior,  per  lb .  3@  5 

Currants,  per  quart .  6@  7 

Per  lb  .  5@  — 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart .  3®  4 

Prime  green,  per  bushel . 1  00@1  25 

Extra  large,  per  quart .  6@  10 

Grapes,  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  case .  76@1  26 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  per  quart .  9@  10 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  9@  11 

Jersey,  per  quart .  10@  11 

Mountain,  Penn,  and  State,  per  quart...  11@  12 
Muskmelons,  Charleston, per  bushel-basket.  60@1  25 

Florida,  per  half-bbl .  50@1  00 

Peaches,  N.  C..  early  sorts,  per  carrier . 1  26@2  50 

S.  C.,  early  sorts,  per  carrier . 1  60@2  25 

S.  C..  early  sorts,  per  flat  case .  75@1  25 

Georgia,  Tillotson,  per  carrier . 2  25@2  75 

Georgia,  Early  Rivers,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  00 

Georgia,  unsound,  per  carrier . 1  OOfel  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  30@  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate  .  50@1  00 

Florida,  as  to  size,  per  carrier . 1  00@4  00 

Plums,  S’n,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier . 1  75@2  00 

Wild  Goose,  per  flat  case . 1  00@  — 

Chickasaw,  per  6-till  carrier .  75@1  25 

Botan.  per  carrier . 2  00@2  50 

Pears,  LeConte,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Raspberries,  blackcap,  per  pint .  3@  6 

Blackcap,  per  quart .  6@  9 

Red,  Up-River,  per  )4  cup  .  6@  7 

Red,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  pint .  5®  7 

Strawberries,  Hilt’n  &  Irv., ex.  fancy,  per  qt.  15@  16 
Hilton  &  lrv..  fair  to  choice,  per  quart . .  10@  14 

Up-River,  per  quart .  10®  18 

Western  New  York,  per  quart .  8®  18 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 20  00@23  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  . 13  00@18  00 

Per  car-load . 175  0C@225  00 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  75©  8  25 

Timothy .  3  50@  4  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 68  @83 

Rye . 39  @45 

Barley . 38  @41 

Buckwheat,  silver .  40  @42 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @— 

Corn . .  @38 

Oats . 23  @28 

nAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  go@  — 

No.  2 .  75@  85 

No.  3 .  60@  70 

Clover,  mixed .  65@  70 

Clover .  55@  60 

Salt . . .  45@  50 

8traw,  long  rye .  85®1  10 

Short  rye .  70@  76 

Oat .  50@  60 

Wheat . . .  45®  50 


HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @8 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  .  .  4  @  — 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @12)4 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice.. 

Medium  to  prime . 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy . 

Prime . 

Medium . 

Common . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice 

Prime . 

Medium . 

Crop  of  1894,  common . 

German . 


MEATS— DRES8BD. 
Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . 


.  7  @  8 

5  @  6)4 
4  @  4)4 
3)4@— 

3  @— 

2  @  2)4 
1)4@  2)4 

6  @  7 
5)4® — 
4H@— 

2  @  2)4 
14  @20 


6  @  6)4 
4)4®  5)4 

4  @  4)4 

4  @  5 

4  @  4)4 

6)4@  6 

4)4@  5 
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Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  80  @1  CO 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  85 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  35  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Phil.,  broilers  selected,  per  lb.  22  @  — 

Phila.,  broilers,  ordinary,  per  lb .  16  @  20 

L.  I.,  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Pennsylvania,  broilers,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Western,  dry-picked,  broilers, per  lb.  15  @  17 

Western,  scalded  broilers,  per  lb  ....  15  @  16 

Western,  small,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  10  @  10)4 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Scalded,  choice,  ner  bbl .  9)4®  10 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

8pring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  15  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  15  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 


Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 125  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  50@1  75 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches .  60@1  26 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  26®  50 

Beets,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  50 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  ICO . 2  50@3  60 

Carrots,  per  10U  bunches . 1  00@1  25 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  ana  Jersey,  per  bbl . I  00@3  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  40@  50 

Small,  per  doz .  20@  30 

Cucumbers.  Charleston,  per  basket .  40@  50 

Savannah.  per  crate .  20@  25 

N.  C.  and  Norfolk,  per  basket .  25®  40 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  60 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 1  60®  — 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  50®  — 

Green  corn.  N.  C.,  per  100 .  ?5@1  00 

New  Jersey,  per  100 .  15@1  00 

Green  peas,  Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  50@2  00 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  75@  85 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  1  00@1  10 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  75®  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  70®  75 

Southern  potato,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  25@  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  26 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  26@  £0 

Squash,  Southern,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  75@1  00 

Southern,  yellow,  per  bbl  crate .  76@1  00 

Southern  marrow,  per  bbl-crate .  76@1  00 

String  beans,  Jersey,  per  basket . I  00@  — 

Maryland,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket .  60@  75 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  half-bbl .  50®  85 

Norfolk,  green,  ner  half-bbl .  50®  80 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  prime  to  extra,  per  carrier.  75@  85 

Florida,  poor  to  good,  per  carrier .  40®  60 

Mississippi,  per  case .  60@  90 

Savannah,  per  carrier .  75@1  10 

Norfolk,  per  carrier.  .  50®  75 

Turnips,  new,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 

Watercresses,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  60 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . lft  @16 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @23 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 10  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California .  9  @15 

Oregon . 12  @13)4 

Territory . 7  @14 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  19,676  cans  of  milk, 
206  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  2,077  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  31.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


^ti^ceUuncousi  gMvettisittfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAYLOR’S  r  UIYI A  Bisulphide. 

For  killing  Wootlchueks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats.  Insects  In  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3tt  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4 ^®  — 

H.  p„  extra,  per  lb .  3^@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  5 u 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3-J(®  4 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6  @  6)f 

No.  2,  per  lb .  414®  _ 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3)4@  4 

POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Chili  red,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl .  87@1  12 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Culls,  per  bbl .  30@  40 

Old,  per  barrel  or  sack .  35®  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  12)4®  16 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  n  @  _ 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @  _ 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  li  @  _ 

Southern,  per  lb .  11  @  _ 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities, all  Produotsof  the  Orchard. Garden. 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  " 

Send  for  our  little  book,  ‘‘Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiriesand Correspondence  Invited. 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 
Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  New  York. 


^  WE  WANT  AGENTS  IN  ALL  unoccupied  | 


i 


I 

TERRITORY  TO  SELL  THE  ^ 

The  intelligent  farmer  now  uses  the  best  fertilizers  manufactured.  Ex-  § 
perience  has  taught  him  that  he  can  afford  to  use  no  other  ;  that  is  why  § 
he  is  j  us  tided  in  using  these  reliable  fertilizers  in  preference  to  all  others.  ^ 

-  | 


Clark’s  Cove  Fertilizer  Company’s  Goods. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


CLARK’S  COVE  FERTILIZER  CO.,  | 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City.  ^ 


niisiiiKba,  i? a.  43  nxcnange  jriace,  New  York  City. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

“  THE  AMERICAN  HOG.” 

Now  that  the  poets  have  taken  hold  of 
the  hog-,  we  may  expect  to  see  that  ani¬ 
mal  root  his  way  still  further  into  popu¬ 
lar  favor.  In  the  Swine  Breeder’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Franklin  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  American  hog  surpasses  venison, 

Bear  meat,  coon  or  fowl, 

Goat  meat,  mutton  or  ’possum, 

Or  from  turkey  down  to  owl. 

We  long  for  a  plate  of  quail 
On  toast  and  other  things  we  see, 

But  the  delicious  breakfast  bacon 
Is  good  enough  for  you  or  me. 

Retired  farmers  who’ve  moved  to  town, 

Live  on  codfish  and  macaroni, 

Old  cow  beef,  mackerel  and  halibut, 

Or  terrapin  and  dried  bologna, 

They  are  invited  back  to  our  farms, 

They  are  welcome  as  they  can  be, 

And  they’ll  find  broiled  hams 
Good  enough  for  them  or  me. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  undoubtedly,  aware 
of  the  almost  absurd  proportions  which 
the  tuberculin  fad  has  acquired  among 
veterinarians  and  physicians,  of  whom 
the  latter  especially  are  backing  up  the 
theories  of  the  former.  An  illustration 
of  this  has  recently  come  to  my  notice. 
Having  purchased  a  herd  to  go  to  the 
State  of  Vermont,  whose  emblem  is 
“  Freedom  and  Unity,”  the  authorities 
call  a  halt  on  introducing  a  valuable  lot 
of  cattle  for  the  improvement  of  their 
dairy  stock,  by  saying  that  the  same 
must  be  first  subject  to  the  injection  of 
a  poisonous  iluid  in  tlieir  delicate,  sensi¬ 
tive  bodies,  and  if,  after  such  test  has 
been  made,  certain  degrees  of  tempera¬ 
ture  suit  the  board  of  “untuberculin” 
commissioners,  they  will,  in  their  vast 
knowledge  of  the  inner  portions  of  the 
animal’s  body,  allow,  or  not  allow,  them 
to  pollute  the  State.  All  of  which  is,  of 
course,  under  the  head  of  “  freedom.” 

I  am  as  much  opposed  to  disease  in 
animals  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  my 
“  hobby  ”  is  to  breed  only  those  that 
have  the  strongest  possible  constitution. 
Nevertheless,  I  fail  to  find  many  of  the 
best  breeders  who  are  in  favor  of  this 
test.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  your 
influential  paper  to  advocate  that  all 
tuberculin  commissioners  or  veterina¬ 
rians,  also  physicians,  when  receiving 
their  diploma  or  appointment,  be  first 
subjected  to  a  “tuberculin  test”  or  some 
kind  of  lymph,  yet  to  be  found,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  there  is  anything  contained  in  the 
hollowness  of  their  skulls  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  hold  what  are  termed  “brains”  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  ridicule  the 
tuberculin  test  or  its  uses,  but  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is,  at  present,  used  on 
healthy  animals.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  have  a  discussion,  and  ask  the  best 
veterinarians  to  give  their  views,  to¬ 
gether  with  well-informed  breeders  and 
others  who  have,  in  any  way,  become 
connected  with  this  matter  of  cattle  dis¬ 
eases  ?  It  would  seem  that  if,  on  physi¬ 
cal  examination  by  expert  veterinarians, 
cattle  show  any  indication  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  it  is  then  time  enough  to  use  the 
test  ;  and  I  would  ask  if  the  surgeon  can 
prove  that  a  small  tubercle,  probably  the 
size  of  a  pea,  which  has  become  encysted 
and  is  in  some  portion  of  the  body  other 
than  the  mammillary,  probably  the 
throat  glands,  will  affect  the  milk. 

Again,  it  is  also  possible  to  ascertain 
if  bacteria  of  tuberculosis  is  in  the  milk 
by  examination,  and  if  it  be  found  that 
such  product  is  diseased,  of  course,  it 
should  be  kept  from  use  by  either 
humans  or  animals.  It  w'ould  seem  to 
me  that  theories  have  been  jumped  to 
without  practical  knowledge,  and  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt.  Instead  of  each 
State  having  independent  laws,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  take  up  the 
matter,  and  make  the  laws  conform  to 
each  other  and  eradicate  tuberculosis,  if 
possible. 

Many  things  are  to  be  overcome  before 
this  is  done,  unless  the  tuberculin  test  is 
applied  to  the  human  race  and  they  are 


treated  the  same  as  the  poor  animal  is, 
because  the  disease,  tuberculosis,  has  in¬ 
creased  more  by  the  germs  which  float 
in  the  air  from  the  sputum  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  persons  who  walk  through  our 
streets,  and  travel  in  our  public  convey¬ 
ances,  and  also  eat  and  drink  at  the 
public  restaurants  and  hotels,  than  from 
milk.  Let  us  hear  from  all  sides,  for 
and  against,  and  Tiik  R  N.-Y.  do  the 
summing  up.  A.  c. 


THE  HORSE  TRADE  OUT  WEST. 

A  writer  in  the  Iowa  Homestead  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  visit  to  a 
horse  auction  : 

At  our  elbow,  stood  a  man  who  bid  on 
nearly  every  horse  weighing  1,000  to 
1,100  pounds  that  was  offered,  but  he  in¬ 
variably  stopped  at  $50,  finally  securing 
an  animal  at  $47.50.  To  our  inquiry,  he 
replied  that  he  wanted  a  horse  for  a 
baker’s  delivery  wagon,  but  that  he  was 
limited  to  $50.  Other  horses  sold  at 
auction  we  learned  were  for  butchers’ 
wagons,  and  a  painter  and  paper  hanger 
was  overheard  remarking  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  was  such  that  he  had  concluded  to 
purchase  a  horse  ;  but  his  views  of 
values  were  of  the  lowest  kind  and  he, 
too,  was  after  a  cheap  animal.  Buyers 
shipping  both  east  and  south  were  also 
among  the  bidders,  but  $75  or  $80  was 
their  limit  for  the  best  offerings. 

Passing  to  another  barn,  we  found  a 
buyer  looking  for  a  team  for  an  eastern 
rolling  mill.  Nothing  less  than  a  weight 
of  1,900  pounds,  he  stated  to  the  sales¬ 
man,  would  be  looked  at,  and  2,200  would 
be  much  more  desirable.  There  were  no 
such  weights  in  the  barn,  and  the  buyer 
passed  on  and  we  followed.  As  we 
caught  up,  we  inquired,  “  What  price 
would  you  pay  for  such  a  team  as  you 
wish?”  Without  stopping,  the  reply 
came  quickly,  “  Price,  price  is  no  object 
if  I  could  only  get  what  I  want then 
followed  a  burst  of  language  somewhat 
too  strong  to  be  reproduced  in  print. 
As  we  walked  on  together,  the  buyer 
gave  expression  to  his  feelings,  and  evi¬ 
dently  felt  better  afterwards,  for  he  had 
been  in  every  horse  barn  and  could  not 
find  what  he  wanted.  Then  the  farmers 
were  scored  bitterly  for  raising  such 
scrubs  as  the  market  afforded,  and  our 
new-found  friend,  becoming  talkative 
when  he  had  found  a  good  listener,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  size,  and  he  emphasized 
the  word  when  he  added,  “  big  heavy 
horses  are  what  is  wanted.”  Having  had 
a  somewhat  hard  experience  in  the  stock 
yards  that  morning  with  some  cattle 
averaging  close  to  2,000  pounds,  we 
timidly  suggested  that  heavy  steers  were 
not  in  demand,  and  when  farmers  raised 
horses  of  that  weight  and  had  them 
ready  for  market,  the  chances  would  be 
that  buyers  would  want  something  else 
just  as  they  did  with  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep.  “Never,  never,”  repeated  the 
horse  buyer;  “the  day  has  passed  for 
heavy-weight  cattle  and  hogs,  but  you 
can  never  get  horses  too  strong  or  too 
heavy.” 

The  next  buyer  we  met  was  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class,  for,  armed  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  buy  a  carriage  team,  he,  too,  was 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings  because  he 
could  not  get  what  he  wanted.  “  I  am 
authorized  to  pay  $500  for  a  team,”  he 
said  to  a  horse  salesman,  “  but  I  can’t 
fill  the  order.”  He  was  assured  that  a 
consignment  of  choice  drivers  and  car¬ 
riage  horses  would  soon  arrive,  and  a 
letter  was  produced  that  was  received 
that  morning,  evidently  verifying  the 
statement.  As  the  buyer  of  carriage 
horses  was  leaving,  he  called  out, 
“  Telephone  me  as  soon  as  they  get  here, 
for  I  have  a  number  of  customers  for 
both  single  and  double  drivers,  and  they 
can’t  be  too  good.  Mind  and  let  me  have 
first  chance;  my  orders  are  urgent  and  I 
want  nothing  but  the  best.”  He  again 
circled  around  to  the  auction  sale,  and 
here  amidst  the  cracking  of  whips,  shout¬ 
ing  and  yelling,  the  auctioneer  was  call¬ 
ing,  “  50  I  have,  50  I  have,  make  it  55, 
make  it  55,  52%  I  have,  sold  for  52%. ” 


THE  ORIGINAL  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
POULTRY. 

In  the  Poultry  Monthly,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Burdick  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  popular  breed  of  fowls : 

Some  time  ’way  back  in  the  sixties, 
when  the  “poultry  industry”  was  in  its 
infancy,  receiving  but  little  attention 
except  from  a  few  men  who  bred  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  eastern  and  New  York 
markets,  when  the  name  “poultry 
fancier,”  in  its  present  sense,  wras  un¬ 
known,  a  New  England  breeder  had,  in 
his  yards,  two  distinct  and  dissimilar 
breeds  of  the  few  breeds  then  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  thoroughbreds. 
They  were  the  Dominique,  uow  known 
as  the  American  Dominique,  and  the 
Black  Java.  They  were  either  acci 
dentally  or  designedly  crossed,  the  pro¬ 
duct  being  of  the  color  of  the  Dominique, 
with  its  desirable  yellow  legs,  beak  and 
skin,  but  with  the  size  and  general 
shape  of  the  Java,  improved  by  the 
more  blocky  Dominique.  Finding  these 
birds  so  well  adapted  to  the  demand  ex¬ 
isting  for  a  general-purpose  fowl,  he 
bred  them  together,  selecting  the  most 
desirable  specimens,  and  he  soon  had  in 
them  a  distinct  breed,  which  bred  rea¬ 
sonably  true  to  his  ideal  type.  Being  a 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in 
commemoration  of  the  spot  where  those 
sturdy  pioneers  first  set  foot  on  New 
England’s  “rock-bound  coast,”  he  called 
his  new  creation  “Plymouth  Rock,”  and 
in  1807  first  exhibited  the  new  breed  at 
an  organized  poultry  show. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks,  thus  made  and 
introduced,  at  once  had  what  we  now 
call  a  “  boom,”  and  this  boom  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since,  and  bids  fair  to  con 
tinue,  from  present  appearances,  till  the 
“crack  of  doom.”  The  originator,  a 
very  modest  man,  is  still  living  at  Wil¬ 
son  ville,  Conn.  His  name  is  D.  A.  Up 
ham.  His  name  should  be  written  in 
largest  capitals,  and  have  a  place  among 
the  names  known  and  honored  as  bene¬ 
factors  of  their  country.  As  the  orig¬ 
inator  and  introducer  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock  fowl,  the  best  fowl  in  America  for 
utilitarian  purposes,  his  name  should  be 
known  and  his  foresight  honored,  as 
long  as  this  noble  bird  or  the  original 
indestructible  rock  endures. 

( Cimtinued  on  next  pave.) 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

The  Plymouth  Rock  fowl  is,  to-day, 
known,  admired  and  profitably  bred 
from  the  inhabitable  limits  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  possessions  on  the  north,  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  on  the 
south,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the 
east  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  west,  and 
it  has  crossed  the  waters,  finding  a  wel¬ 
come  in  the  countries  beyond  the  seas, 
and  on  the  islands  thereof,  until  to  day 
in  America  there  are  more  Plymouth 
Rocks  bred  than  there  are  of  all  other 
so-called  “thoroughbreds”  combined. 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  why  this  is 
so.  The  answer  need  require  but  few 
words— it  is  preeminently  an  all-purpose 
fowl,  adapted,  from  its  hardiness,  to  all 
climates,  and  equally  at  home  and  ready 
for  business  in  any  of  them.  It  is  a 
universal  hustler,  and  the  best  market 
poultry  bird  ever  known — having  the 
size,  shape  and  habits  that  everywhere, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  return  the 
most  dollars  and  cents  for  feed  and  labor 
given.  As  a  general  proposition,  all 
domestic  fowls  end,  if  profitable,  by 
“  going  to  the  pot.”  The  Plymouth  Rock 
pays  as  well  as  any,  performs  its  mission 
living  as  well  as  any — better  than  most — 
and  pays  better  than  any  other  breed 
when  it  goes  to  market,  its  earthly 
career  ended.  This  last  quality  is  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock. 

In  another  paper  we  find  the  following 
statement  by  Mr.  Upham  :  “I  originated, 
named  and  first  exhibited  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl  of  to-day,  and  first 
exhibited  them  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
March,  1867.  They  were  produced  by  a 
first  cross  of  an  old-fashioned,  hawk- 
colored,  barnyard,  single-comb  cock,  on 
an  Asiatic  Black  Cochin  hen,  progeny  of 
Cochins  imported  by  John  Giles,  of  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn.  Second  cross  was  by  me, 
progeny  of  first  cross  bred  to  a  Gray 
Chittagong  male,  which  was  hatched 
from  eggs  purchased  of  G.  P.  Burnham, 
of  Boston,  birds  imported  by  him,  which 
he  called  Gray  ChittagoDg,  or  Brahma¬ 
pootra,  very  large,  handsome,  smooth¬ 
legged  fowls.  The  progeny  of  this  cross 
were  bred  in  and  in  by  me,  until  I 
showed  the  first  three  pairs  of  what  I 
named  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  above  stated. 
This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  breeding, 
naming  and  first  exhibiting  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Plymouth  Rocks  of  to-day.” 


chicks  in  a  brooder.  I  had  a  pullet 
hatched  in  1894,  that  commenced  to  lay 
at  seven  months,  and  in  140  days  laid  120 
eggs  ;  but  they  do  not  all  lay  as  well  as 
she  did. 

I  cannot  say  how  they  would  suit  on  a 
farm,  but  I  think  that  if  they  were 
yarded  and  not  left  to  run  in  the  barn 
yard  among  the  cattle  and  other  stock, 
as  they  are  a  little  clumsy  and  likely  to 
get  crippled,  they  would  do  very  well. 
But  as  a  cross  with  the  Brown  Leghorn, 
they  make  a  fine  and  profitable  fowl  for 
the  farm.  I  have  two  friends  who  have 
tried  them,  and  they  speak  highly  of 
them  as  layers  ;  and  then  they  breed  all 
one  color.  The  P.  C.  was  my  first  choice 
of  purebred  fowls,  and  I  have  been 
breeding  them  for  20  years.  I  have  tried 
many  others,  but  discarded  them  all, 
and  stick  to  my  first  choice.  Not  that 
the  breeds  that  1  have  tried  have  not 
their  good  qualites,  also,  but  they  did 
not  suit  me  and  my  limited  quarters  so 
well.  H.  WILKINSON. 


THE  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  FOWL. 

This  is  an  old-established  breed  and, 
therefore,  needs  no  description.  To  me, 
they  are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Cochin 
family  ;  the  rich,  brown  plumage  of  the 
hen,  penciled  with  a  darker  shade,  is 
certainly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  And  the 
cock  with  his  red  or  orange-colored 
hackle,  and  saddle  feathers  striped  with 
black,  and  his  solid  black  breast,  metallic 
green  and  bay  on  his  wing,  bright-red 
comb  and  wattles,  and  his  stately  car¬ 
riage  make  a  picture  of  beauty.  For 
town  or  city,  this  breed  will  not  fail  to 
please,  as  the  plumage  does  not  become 
soiled.  They  stand  confinement  better 
than  any  other  breed  I  know,  and  are 
very  hardy,  seldom  showing  any  signs  of 
being  out  of  perfect  health.  Their  eggs 
usually  hatch  well,  the  chicks  are  strong 
and  healthy,  and  mature  very  fast  for  a 
large  breed.  I  now  have  a  pair  of  chicks 
hatched  March  16,  making  them  14  weeks 
old,  that  weigh  six  pounds,  and  have 
never  been  on  the  grass. 

The  Cochins  are  large  eaters  if  given 
all  they  will  eat ;  that  is  where  so  many 
make  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  because 
they  are  large,  they  must  have  all  they 
will  eat.  They  take  on  fat  very  rapidly, 
consequently  do  not  lay  much.  I  feed 
very  little  to  my  Cochins,  keeping  them 
hungry  all  the  time,  and  they  prove  to 
be  good  layers.  I  started  January  1, 
with  10  pullets,  let  eight  of  them  hatch, 
and  lost  two  through  carelessness.  To 
May  31,  they  laid  439  eggs,  or  36  7-12 
dozens.  I  took  the  chicks  from  the  hens 
as  soon  as  hatched,  as  I  raise  all  my 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

No  Science,  But  Eggs. — I  have  read 
your  articles  on  the  hen,  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  You  called  some  time 
ago  for  practical  experience,  I  think. 
I  will  give  you  something  different  from 
the  theories.  An  old  Scotchman  had 
about  100  of  any  or  no  breed.  A  few 
seemed  to  have  a  little  of  the  old  English 
Dorking  —  plump  bodies,  short  legged. 
He  always  got  plenty  of  eggs;  all  the 
year  ’round  some,  during  the  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  season  often  as  many  as  40  dozen 
per  week.  Most  of  these  hens  had  no 
shelter  at  night,  beyond  that  a  bare 
apple  tree  gave,  and  were  fully  exposed 
to  western  and  northern  blasts,  winter 
and  summer.  Now  for  the  feed.  Corn 
meal  and  what  is  called  here,  brown 
stuff,  half  and  half  by  measure,  mixed 
with  boiling  water,  very  dry  and  allowed 
to  cool,  twice  a  day,  as  much  as  they 
could  eat  up  clean.  No  bones,  no  meat, 
plenty  of  oyster  shells,  and  the  milk, 
perhaps  a  gallon,  after  skimming,  when 
the  cow  was  in  milk.  Sometimes,  in 
very  cold  weather,  a  little  corn  was 
given  at  night  when  the  means  would 
allow.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  eggs  so  as  to  judge  the 
number  from  each  hen,  but  could  not 
do  so.  One  thing  I  do  know,  he  would 
be  getting  eggs  when  none  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  had  any,  and  always  topped  me, 
though  I  fed  more  muscle-making  foods, 
including  meat  and  bone.  I  should  say 
the  hens  were  very  active  and  great 
foragers — having  unlimited  range  over 
a  good  thick  sod  containing  a  good  many 
wild  leguminous  plants.  j.  c. 

Henrico  County,  Va. 

Do  Dogs  Reason  ? — About  eight  weeks 
ago,  I  bought  a  St.  Bernard  puppy  to 
amuse  my  little  ones,  and  they  named 
him  Tacho,  a  Spanish  name,  the  name 
of  a  favorite  mastiff  of  theirs  that  we 
had  left  behind  us  in  South  America.  Its 
mother  is  called  Diana.  She  did  not  see 
me  when  I  took  away  her  puppy,  but  as 
we  live  less  than  a  mile  from  the  place, 
a  few  days  ago,  she  saw  the  puppy  and 
instantly  recognized  it  as  hers.  She 
tried  every  device  in  reason  to  entice 
Tacho  away,  but  he  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  accompany  her  farther  than 
the  road.  He  was  too  large  for  her  to 
carry.  Every  morning  for  a  week,  the 
same  programme  was  enacted,  but  Tacho 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  desert  his 
new  home  and  master.  I  was  surprised 
one  morning  to  see  Diana  vt  ith  a  piece 
of  raw  meat  in  her  mouth,  waiting  out¬ 
side  for  Tacho.  Supposing,  naturally, 
that  she  had  brought  it  to  give  him  to 
eat,  I  let  the  puppy  out,  to  see  what 
would  be  done.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  she  could  have  reasoned,  or  had  any 
design  further  than  her  natural  instinct 
in  the  matter.  J udge  my  surprise,  when, 
instead  of  giving  it  to  him  to  eat,  she 
only  allowed  the  puppy  to  smell  of  the 
meat,  and  then  raising  her  head  out  of 
his  reach,  slowly  walked  off,  and  thus 
“  his  appetite  overcame  his  judgment,” 


and  Tacho  followed  her  off.  Three  times 
I  called  him  back,  and  three  times  she 
returned  and  enticed  him  off,  the  last 
time  graciously  allowing  him  to  have  a 
taste  of  the  meat.  I  then  locked  Tacho 
up,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Diana.  Now 
did  Diana  reason  out  this  method  to 
entice  her  puppy  back  home?  She  de¬ 
nied  herself  of  the  meat,  and  came  here 
from  her  own  home  for  the  evident  pur¬ 
pose  of  enticing  Tacho  away.  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  explain  it  upon  any  other 
hypothesis,  but  that  Diana  reasoned. 

G.  I).  COLEMAN. 


W HOODING  COUGH,  CKOOPAND  HOARSENESS  are 
efficaciously  treated  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 
It  removes  difficulty  of  breatbinir  and  oppression  in 
the  throat  and  limns,  promotes  the  ejection  of  mu¬ 
cus.  and  subdues  the  violence  of  complaints  at  the 
outset.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  —Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Itest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILUAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


SHETLAND 

PONIES. 


Imported. 
Full  Blood. 


Home-bred. 

Cross-bred. 


wo 

Galled  Horses 

flreasts.  Backs,  Mouths,  etc.,  stuineJ, 
imTed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK. 

It  s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
wi  II  fry  CALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  m  ail. 

MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  _ 

OiVWW^fVWWWWWV^WWi  O 


SPAVINS 


Absolutely  removed  and 
permanently  cured  in  24 
hours  without  pain,  with 

DR.  McKEE’S 
MAGin  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Spavins,  Splints,  Ringbones.  Curbs,  Capped  Hocks, 
Knees  and  Elbows,  Sweeny.  Sprains.  Swelled  Legs, 
Enlarged  and  Suppurated  Glands  Kheumatlsm.  Shoe 
Boils,  Navicular  Disease.  Wind  PufTs,  Joint  Lame¬ 
ness,  Fistula.  Quittor.  Lumpy  Jaws,  Soft  Bunches. 
Bony  Growths  For  particulars  address 

Dr.  <).  W.  iilcKEE,  Henson,  Minn. 


PASTEUR 

Anthrax  Vaccine 


The  only  preventive  remedy 
for  ANTHRAX  in  CATTLE, 
HORSES,  SHEEP,  MULES 
and  GOATS. 


PASTEUR  Anthrax  Vaccine  Co., Ltd. 

(Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada), 
No.  56  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


COOPER 

win 
mako 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by  -w-  ■  ^ 

Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex.  I  B  a 
100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c.  £ 

If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


MILK  &  FLESH  IB  FLIES 

H®  1PMJEB,  er  04D1SUK8  «a  BMMK3E 

er  <D®W  (H  “er*  »llk.) 

SSHOO-FLYI 

.  line  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  IS85. 

Jihousands  of  testimonials  from  37  States  If  your 
dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  60c.  and  our  agent  in 
your  Slate  will  express  one  quart.  $1.60  per  gal.  1  gal- 
ion  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Agents  wanted,  » 

SilOO.KLV  II  Hi.  CO..  1006  Kulrwoiuit  Ave.,  l'bllaitelpbla. 


Pfll  I  IF  DM  DQ— Biack  and  Tan,  or  Sable;  spayed 
UuLLlL  ruro  females:  also  BERKSHIRE  Pigs 
SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Collie  Pups 

For  Sale  Cheap.  F.  E.  WHEELER,  Cha/.y,  N.Y. 


PURE  BLOODED 
FARM  BRED 


BEES 

QUEEHS 

HIVES 


All  supplies  for  the  Apiary  can  be 
obtained  at  Cook's  Beekeepers  Sup¬ 
ply  House  New  York  City.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  catalogue. 

J  H.  M.  COOK, 

283  Washington  Street,  New  York  City . 


Great  variety  as  to  color  and  size.  Single,  double, 
tandem,  four-in-liand  and  Saddle  Ponies.  Prices 
reasonable.  Inspection  solicited.  Catalogue 
mailed  on  application. 

Passaic  Valley  Stock  Farm, 

DUANE  H.  NASH, 

MILLINGTON,  MORRIS  COUNTY',  N.  J. 

HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

IiuernseysT 

Fifty  bead  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KIIINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


ON  ACCOUNT  SHORT  PASTURE  - 
Will  sell  A.  ,J.  C.  C.  Yearling  Hulls  and 
Heifers  ;  also  Cows  and  Calves,  of  the  St.  Lam¬ 
bert  blood,  at  low  prices. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


There  is  a  TIME  for  ALL.  and  NOW  is  that  TIME 
to  order  choice  young  pigs  from  best  strains. 

Wiliswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake.  N.  J..  or  207  Broad¬ 
way.  N.  Y.  Can  supply  you  with  THOROUGHBRED 
CATTLE  from  BEST  HERDS.  Write  for  particulars 
and  prices. 


QDETPI  A  I  grand  breeding 

qaTc*  Guernsey  Bull, 

uALt  #  from  grand  parents  and 
,  „  ^  a  good  stock  getter;  three 

years  old.  Send  for  photograph  and  particulars. 
Sold  as  l  do  not  need  two;  will  exchange  forcow.  Also 

IMPROVED  YORKSHIRE  PIGS, 

vuu*  BLOODS;  and  Y O RKSH I RK-CHEST E R  WHITE 
CROSS.  Some  fine  pl#;s.  Write  for  prices. 

CLOY  Kit  KI  DGK  FAHJMf,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


NEW 


YOUNG  POIAND-CHINA  PIGS 

that  will  please  you. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
F.  H.  GATES  <&  SONS,  Chlttonango,  N.  Y 


RFRIfQIIIRC  MAr’K  PI(JS-  Eligible  to 
Dbmvjmnt  registry.  No  culls  shipped. 

J.  B.  MILLER,  Grantsvllle,  Md. 


W,  &  B,  P,  Rocks  and  W,  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels,  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks.  $2.  Eggs,  70c.  per  sitting. 
Stock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  Mach  las,  N.  Y. 


Knob  Mountain  poultry  Farm. 

ORANGEVILLE.  PA. 

Poultry  Breeding  Stock  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 


ccun  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK 
OLIlU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


nil  MEAI.  ($"2)  LINSEED  (III 

1  "For  Horses.  Cows,  andWhlte  Lead”  ■  " 


Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc, 
Health,  Strength,  Produc¬ 
tive  Power  to  animals.  For 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  or  Meal 


Makes  paint  last  for  years 
on  House,  Barn.  Fence. &e 
"Ready  Mixed"  paints 
are  doubtful  quality. 


andWhlteLead  ask  for“Thompson’s."or  address  mfrs 
7  W.  Diamond  St..Aliegheny,  Pa.,  THOMPSON  &  CO 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS 

TKY  THEM  RKPUKK  YOU  PAY  FOR  THEM. 
NOTHING  ON  KAKTU  WILL 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Gut  Bone.  III.  eatlg.  free  if  you  name 

nnm>r-  f.w  wonn  no..  MytroRn.  mass. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP. 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her  leg 
and  keeps  it  out  of  the  milk 
and  milker’s  face. 

Carried  in  the  pocket. 

30c.  SINGLE;  FOUR,  $1. 

If  dealer  hasn’t  it,  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  manufacturers, 

VICTOR  NOVELTY  WORKS 
974  Warren  Av., Chicago. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dairymen  or  others  vino  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper! 


HALF  A 
REAM. 


FREE 


G.  ELLIOT  6s  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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Humorous. 

I  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  hand, 

And  there  I  put  the  ring; 

She  blushed  and  softly  murmured, 

“There’s  a  place  for  everything.”— Puck. 

Even  the  most  impulsive  women  have 
their  good  traits.  An  Irishman,  mourn¬ 
ing  his  late  wife,  tearfully  remarked  : 
“  Faith,  and  she  was  a  good  woman.  She 
always  hit  me  wid  the  soft  ind  av  the 
broom.” — Modes  and  Fabrics. 

Inexperienced  Rider:  “What!  you 
wish  me  to  pay  in  advance  ?  Are  you 
afraid  I  sha’n’t  come  back  with  the 
horse  ?  ”  Proprietor  of  Livery  Stable  : 
“  Ahem  !  it  is  just  possible  the  horse  will 
come  back  without  you.” — Modes  and 
Fabrics. 

She  was  a  smart  and  pretty  girl.  She 
wrote  the  advertising  for  a  large  dry 
goods  concern  in  town.  Her  mind  used 
to  run  so  much  upon  her  business  that 
one  day  when  she  wrote  to  her  lover  to 
meet  her  that  night  at  home  she  uncon¬ 
sciously  added  as  a  postscript:  “Come 
early  and  avoid  the  rush  !  ” — Printer's 
Irik. 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  farmer’s  wife 
to  Meandering  Mike,  “I’ll  give  you 
your  breakfast.”  “  Thank  you,  ma’am, 
fur  ever  an’  ever.”  “Suppose,”  she 
went  on,  with  a  glance  at  the  wood-pile, 
“  that  you  start  in  with  a  chop  ?”  And 
he  turned  haughtily  away  with  the  re¬ 
mark  to  the  effect  that  nothing  was  so 
offensive  to  a  man  of  taste  as  an  un¬ 
timely  and  unseemly  jest. — Washington 
Star. 

“  Father,”  he  began,  after  taking  the 
old  man  out  back  of  the  barn,  “  your 
years  are  many.”  “  Yes,  my  sofP.”  “  You 
have  toiled  early  and  late,  and  by  the 
sweat  of  your  brow  you  have  amassed 
this  big  farm.”  “  That's  so,  William.” 
“  It  has  pained  me  more  than  I  can  tell , 
to  see  you  at  your  age,  troubling  your¬ 
self  with  the  cares  of  life.  Father,  your 
declining  years  should  be  spent  in  the 
old  arm  chair  in  the  chimney  corner.” 
“Yes,  William,  they  should.”  “Now, 
father,  being  you’re  old  and  feeble,  and 
helpless,  give  me  a  deed  of  the  farm,  and 
you  and  mother  live  out  your  few  re¬ 
maining  days  with  me  and  Sally.”  “  Wil¬ 
liam,”  said  the  old  man,  pushing  back 
his  sleeves,  “  1  think  1  see  the  drift  of 
those  remarks.  When  I  am  ready  to 
start  for  the  poorhouse,  I’ll  play  fool 
and  hand  over  the  deed,  William.”  “  Yes, 
sir.”  “  In  order  to  dispel  any  illusion  on 
your  part  that  I  am  old,  and  feeble,  and 
helpless,  I  am  going  to  knock  down  half 
an  acre  of  corn  with  your  heels  !  ”  And 
when  the  convention  finally  adjourned 
William  crawled  to  the  haystack  and 
cautiously  whispered  to  himself  :  “  And 
Sally  was  to  broach  the  same  thing  to 
ma  at  the  same  time.  I  wonder  if  she 
is  mortally  injured  or  only  crippled  for 
life.” — New  York  Telegraph. 


■PitfceUaneouia 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1N0ERS0LL.  No.  24b  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  8. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Goon 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
—  lfic.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 

you  a  M-pound  Best  Imported  Tea.  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


^QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD 

1 VrmiiLLA 


cheap WATFRPRfinP  affected 
stro  ngiYA  I  Cn  rnUUr  l  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Subf-lilule  lor  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Prool  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest,  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 

The  LAY  JUAMLLA  BOOLING  to.,  tAMDEN,N.J. 


AND 


STEEL  FRAME,  GRAIN 

DRILLS 

With  tho  Celebrated  Glass  Disc 
Fertilizer  Distributer  and 
Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
Grain  Feed,  Chain  Gearing 
and  Ratchet  Drive  Wheels. 

Our  New  Lifter  Bar  raises 
the  Iloes  easier  than  any 
other  Lever  ever  invented. 

New  Single  Shifter  Bar 
with  New  Lever  for  shifting 
Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 

Also  manufacturers  of  BUCK¬ 
EYE  Hiding  and  Walking  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Broadcast  Seeders, 
Cider  M  ills  and  Ilay  Bakes. 

Branch  House: 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  ’ 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  9  Cana!  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


THE  JOHNSTON 

VS,  “BONNIE” 


Lightest  Draft.  Lowest  Elevator. 


HARVESTER  CO. 

Shrewd  buyers  will  send  for  our  1896  Annual.  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  best 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers- 


Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro* 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  attaa- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


DON’T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS! 

but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it. 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 


WRITE 

NOW. 


Used  on  every 


Use,  and 
Make  Money 
Selling  this 
Article. 


shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  tliau  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town 
Agency  now.  Complete  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps 

Ten  Reasons  Wliy  tlie 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Should  Be  Used. 

1.  Will  last  a  century — used  each  year. 

2.  Saves  7/&  labor  in  binding. 

Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 

Keeps  stalks  always  bright  and  dry. 

Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 

Binder  easily  removed  for  husking. 

A  boy  can  easily  do  the  binding. 

The  size  prevents  its  loss  in  barn. 

Ropes  are  strong,  and  mouse  proof. 

10.  Price  so  low  it  cau  be  used 
on  every  shock.  . 

Put  up  with  4,  5,  6,8,  A  TIEC0.f 

Box  7‘i 

Unadilla,  N.  Y 


3* 

4- 


1 0  ft.  rope 


«73.55  Gained  in  a  Year 

| — i''  _ With  the  U.  S.  SEPARATOR. 

“  My  account  from  May,  1894,  to  May,  1895,  with  the  milk¬ 
setting-process,  having  9  cows,  showed  1294  pounds  of  butter 
made,  netting  me  -  -  $267.09 

May,  1895,  to  May,  1896,  with  the  U.  S.  SEPARATOR,  having 
the  same  number  of  cows,  I  made  1499  pounds  of  butter,  for 
which  I  received  ------  $340.64 

Making  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  U.  S.  in  one 
year,  -  -  -  --  --  --  $73*55 

This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  make  more  and  better  butter 
with  the  U.  S.,  commanding  a  better  price.” 

,  *  0  g  J.  M.  JONES, 

June  6,  1896.  West  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


A  PRETTY  GOOD  PAYINO  INVESTMENT. 

Our  Catalogue  will  give  you  many  more  pointers.  Ask  for  it. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


OUTCLASSES  ANYTHING  MADE 


"SUPERIOR” 

SPRING-GANG 

CULTIVATOR 


SUCCESS 

OF  THE 

SEASON 


This  tool  will  work  shallow  or  deep,  give  level  or 
ridge  cultivation,  pare  or  plow  the  land;  It  will  do 
any  style  of  work  desired  for  any  variety  of  soil,  on 
flat  land  or  slde-hllls;  it  has  high  crop  clearance  and 
track  adjustable  from  30  to  52  inches  !  The  tooth 
standards  are  round  and  swivel  in  steel  clamps.  The 
guidance  is  at  pleasure  either  by  hand  or  foot  with 
pivoted  wheels  or  by  feet  with  independent  center 
(crop  row)  teeth.  The  only  practical  and  really  ad¬ 
justable  spring  pressure  (flat  steel),  anti-frlctlon 
cable  lift,  ball  wheel  bearings  to  reduce  draft,  genu¬ 
ine  easy  spring  seat,  and  perfect  balance,  go  to  make 
up  the  merits  of  this  advanced  implement.  If  you 
want  the  most  substantial  cultivator  (riding  or  walk¬ 
ing)  with  the  widest  range  of  work,  one  that  will  do 
thoroughly  whatever  it  is  put  to  do,  write 

JOHN  MOORE’S  SON  COMPANY, 

RAIiriAN,  NEW  JERSEY. 


GEO.ERTEL&CO  QUINCY,  ILL 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  31 — Sept.  5,  1896. 

$25,000  in  premiums.  New  buildings. 
New  water  plant.  Great  attractions.  Pre¬ 
mium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates, 
and  all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the 
fair  grounds. 
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AN  OLD-TIME  OHIO  FARMER. 

RECORDS  OF  A  BYGONE  GENERATION. 

Old-Fashioned  Farming  Brought  Up  To  Date. 

Mr.  Peter  Porter,  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  was  born 
November  3,  1811.  He  has  always  been  a  farmer,  and 
now  owns  1,000  acres  of  land  located  in  his  native 
county.  At  the  age  of  85,  he  still  mounts  his  horse, 
makes  the  rounds  of  the  farm,  and  claims  that  he  can 
do  a  better  job  than  any  of  his  hired  men.  His  1,600 
acres  have  been  paid  for  with  money  made  at  farming. 
He  still  makes  the  farm  pay  while  following  nearly 
the  same  methods  in  vogue  57  years  ago  ! 

Mr.  Porter  has  outlived  all  his  children  except  one 
daughter.  Years  ago,  he  divided  his  farm  into  four 
parts,  and  made 
his  will.  Three 
parts  he  still 
works  himself, 
while  a  son-in- 
1  a  w  controls 
the  fourth.  Mr. 

Porter’s  wife 
has  been  dead 
13  years.  All 
through  her  life 
she  was  a  real 
companion  and 
helpmeet,  giv¬ 
ing  council  in 
all  important 
matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  farm 
work.  I  have 
thought  that  a 
story  of  Mr. 

Porter’s  farm¬ 
ing,  told  in  his 
own  words, 
might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  R.  N.- 
Y.  readers  in 
these  days 
when  we  hear 
so  much  about 
the  “good  old 
times  ”  of  our 
fathers. 

“  The  Good  Old 
Times.” 

I  n  speaking 
of  his  boyhood 
days,  Mr.  Porter 
says:  “There 
never  were 
much  poorer 
people  than  we 
were.  I  can  re¬ 
member  when 
my  brother  and 
I  could  cut  only  seven  shocks  of  corn  in  a  day.  I  went 
to  school,  all  told,  about  one  year.  When  23  years 
old,  I  went  to  school  38  days,  which  was  worth  more 
to  me  than  all  the  rest  of  my  schooling  together. 
Those  38  days’  schooling  have  been  worth  to  me 
$10,000.” 

“  Do  you  remember  the  first  money  you  earned  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  1  rode  one  horse  and  led  three  on  the  thrash¬ 
ing  floor,  for  which  my  brother  paid  me  one  cent  a 
day.  I  cut  cordwood  for  use  in  a  distillery,  for  25 
cents  per  cord.  I  can  remember  when  young,  strong 
men  worked  for  $5  per  month,  and  took  their  pay,  as  I 
call  it,  in  chips  and  whetstones  ;  that  is,  tobacco,  meal, 
or  articles  from  the  store  ;  plates,  knives,  forks,  etc.” 

“  What  kind  of  a  harrow  did  you  first  use  ?  ” 

“My  first  harrow  I  made  from  a  forked  stick,  bor¬ 


ing  five  quarter-inch  holes  for  the  teeth,  and  making 
locust  pins  for  the  teeth.  When  they  got  dull,  I 
turned  the  harrow  over  and  sharpened  them  with  the 
drawing  knife.  I  think  that  I  must  have  now  on  my 
farm  of  modern  make,  $150  worth  of  harrows.  In 
those  days,  we  plowed  with  the  wooden  moldboard 
plow  with  a  cast  point  and  coulter.  My  father  died 
before  I  was  10  years  old.  When  20  years  old,  and 
starting  for  myself,  my  mother  had  an  old  black  mare 
that  she  let  me  have.  I  bought  another  horse  for  $30, 
the  man  waiting  on  me  one  year  for  the  pay.  About 
two  years  after,  I  bought  another  for  $50  on  a  year’s 
time.  Two  years  after  I  bought  another  for  $65.  I 
then  thought  that  I  was  getting  to  be  pretty  well  off. 
I  was  married  at  29  years  of  age  ;  my  wife  being  27 


years  old.  I  then  owned  two  horses  and  five  cattle 
In  the  thirties,  I  bought  of  one  man  a  wagon  for  $115, 
a  breaking  plow  and  two  seven-pound  axes.  I  have 
parts  of  that  wagon  yet.” 

How  the  Farm  was  Bought. 

“  When  did  you  buy  your  first  land  ?” 

“  In  1844,  1  bought  188  acres,  and  was  to  pay  for  it 
with  30,000  pounds  of  pork,  20,000  feet  of  first-class 
poplar  lumber,  and  $100  worth  of  butter  at  12%  cents 
per  pound.  The  pork  was  to  be  delivered  in  three 
yearly  installments  of  10,000  pounds  each.  The  lum¬ 
ber  also  was  to  be  in  three  yearly  installments  of 
6,666  feet  each.  The  butter  was  delivered  at  the  rate 
of  about  $1  worth  per  week  for  two  years  My  wife 
milked  the  cows,  made  the  butter  and  delivered  it  on 


horseback  at  Chillicothe,  seven  miles  distant,  starting 
after  her  morning’s  work  was  done,  and  returning  in 
time  to  have  dinner  on  time.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  do 
it  during  the  two  years.  I  have  paid,  in  all,  principal 
and  interest,  for  land,  $70,000.  One  claim  of  $14,000, 
when  paid,  amounted  to  $21,000.  It  is  easier  to  make 
money  now  than  it  was  then.  I  have  sold  hogs  at 
$1.50  per  100  pounds  ;  I  can  get  $3  now.  I  could  buy 
a  heifer  a  little  before  starting  for  myself,  weighing 
400  pounds,  for  $4,  and  milch  cows  for  $7  each.  I 
have  hauled  corn  to  Chillicothe  over  hills  and  mud 
roads,  seven  miles,  18  bushels  at  a  load,  and  sold  for 
12%  cents  per  bushel.  I  can  get  25  cents  now  at  home. 
Wheat  sold  for  from  31  to  40  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
twenties.  We  ought  to  live  better  now  than  then 

and  make  more 
money.  I  have 
receipts  to 
show  that,  at 
oue  time,  my¬ 
self,  four  broth¬ 
ers  and  two 
sisters  paid  $250 
taxes  per  year. 
A  few  years 
ago,  when 
building  a  pike 
through  my 
farm,  I  paid 
$1,200  a  year  for 
three  years. 

“  L<’or  30  years 
1  have  been 
growing  125  to 
130  acres  of 
corn  ;  one  year, 

I  grew  200 
acres.  One  year 
with  another, 
it  would  aver¬ 
age  35  bushels 
per  acre.  I  have 
been  on  this 
farm  48  years, 
and  have  aimed 
to  rotate  crops 
as  follows : 
Corn,  two 
years,  followed 
by  wheat  one 
year;  then 
clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  two  years. 
If  the  Timothy 
was  extra 
sometimes  I  let 
it  run  three 
years.  Several 
times  during 
the  past  35 
years,  I  have 
had  sawmills  on  the  farm.  In  fact,  I  paid  for  a  part 
of  the  land  with  the  lumber  taken  off  from  it.  During 
the  48  years,  my  average  sales  of  stock  and  wheat 
from  the  farm,  have  been  $3,300  per  year,  a  sum  total 
of  $158,000.  This  does  not  include  what  was  grown 
and  consumed  by  the  family  and  working  stock  on 
the  farm.  In  the  rotation  of  crops,  rye  has  been  used 
to  a  small  extent. 

The  Live  Stock;  Its  Profits. 

“  How  many  hogs  do  you  sell  each  year  ?  ” 

“  I  am  scarcer  of  hogs  now  than  I  have  been  lor  30 
vears  ;  having,  at  present,  95  head.  1  have  sold,  the 
past  year,  130.  I  usually  keep  my  hogs  till  about  one 
year  old  or  a  little  over.  For  the  last  30  years,  count¬ 
ing  stockers  and  feeders,  I  have  had  on  the  farm,  ex 
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cept  for  a  short  time  after  the  fat  hogs  were  sold,  200 
hogs  big  and  little.  One  year,  1  had  400.” 

‘  ‘  How  about  your  cattle  growing  ?  ” 

“  1  grow  most  of  the  cattle  that  I  fatten.  My  books 
show  that  I  have  paid  for  stock  cattle,  in  the  past  four 
years,  $1,250.  I  have  on  the  farm  now,  70  cattle,  con¬ 
sisting  of  cows,  stockers  and  feeders.  I  aim  to  sell  a 
car-load  of  fat  cattle  each  year.  I  never  had  much 
liking  for  sheep,  but  one  of  my  sons  liked  to  handle 
them  ;  since  he  has  gone,  I  have  kept  them,  and  now 
have  140  stock  ewes  and  115  lambs.  They  are  death 
to  the  blackberry  briers,  and  save  a  great  deal  of 
scythe  and  mattock  work.  About  650  acres  of  my 
1,600,  are  not  tillable.  Four  years  ago,  I  was  in  debt 
$4,000,  but  now  I  am  practically  out  of  debt,  and  in 
better  shape  financially  than  1  ever  was  before.” 

“As  a  matter  of  interest  to  poultry  raisers,  how 
about  the  chicken  house  you  built  out  of  sassafras  to 
get  rid  of  lice  ?  ” 

“  The  building  is  10  by  16  feet,  all  sassafras  but  the 
roof  ;  but  the  vermin-ridding  property  of  the  wood 
was  all  a  hoax,  for  it  takes  as  much  whitewash  and 
other  washes  to  rid  the  building  of  lice  as  any  other 
kind  of  wood.  My  expenses  for  hired  help  run  from 
$900  to  $1,100  per  year.  My  son-in- 
law  controls,  of  the  1,600  acres,  172 
acres.” 

The  Financial  Side  of  It. 

Mr.  Porter  has  eight  account  books 
commencing  with  1839,  and  in  these 
books,  can  be  found  all  his  business 
transactions  since  that  time.  To  show 
the  price  of  labor  and  farm  produce 
at  that  time,  here  are  two  statements 
found  in  his  first  boo’k  : 

Labor  on  tub  Farm  from  March  to  July,  1811. 

Lot  Porter  9  days . 84.50 

Win.  Gossard  1  day .  0.50 

Solomon  Ely  4  days .  1.50 

Tli os.  Sharj)  3  days . . .  Ri2*4 

Jas.  Ely  3  days .  1.25 

Rolen  Foster  3  days . 0.93 

Elisabeth  Spong  5  days .  1.25 

Solomon  Ely  3  days  mowing .  1,1254 

By  one  half-day  plowing .  0.18% 

S.  Ely  4  days  cutting  corn .  2  50 

Jacob  M.  Porter  by  1  day  cutting  corn _  0.62‘/a 

It  seems  that  they  had  a  running 
account,  and  1  give  it  as  found  in  the 
book : 

Received  on  the  above  account,  by  2*4 

months’  pasture . 82.50 

By  one  watch  key .  0.12*4 

October  9,  by  cash  for  trace  chains .  1.50 

By  two  bushels  wheat .  1.50 

November  1,  by  cash  81-75 .  1.75 

November  30,  by  beef .  6.00 

The  price  of  beef  then  was  five  cents 
per  pound  as  we  learn  by  other  entries. 

The  woman  mentioned  dropped  corn 
the  five  days.  The  Lot  Porter  men¬ 
tioned  could  shoulder,  in  a  sack,  four 
bushels  of  wheat.  Mr.  Porter  paid 
him  for  working  in  the  clearing,  double 
wages,  on  account  of  his  great 
strength. 

Here  are  Mr.  Porter’s  sales  of  stock 
and  grain  for  the  past  five  years  : 

1891  . 83,960.09 

1892  .  3,071.80 

1893  .  4,098.37 

1894  .  3,161.88 

1895  .  2,531.48 

For  a  young  man,  these  figures  may 
seem  low,  considering  the  fast  work 
done  now.  But  we  must  remember 
the  age  of  the  workman  and  manager. 

Others  of  nearly  the  same  age  have 
accumulated  more,  but  have  settled 
where  the  land  was  better,  and  had 
better  natural  advantages.  I  doubt 
whether  a  score  can  be  found,  of  his  age,  that  still 


he  carried  to  the  World’s  Fair.  Standing  in  front  of 
the  back  wheels  of  the  buckboard,  are  a  pair  of  hand¬ 
made  scales  that  weigh  1,400  pounds.  Hanging  on 
the  front  wheels,  are  a  pair  of  steelyards  that  weigh 
400  pounds,  are  over  100  years  old,  and  at  one  time 
were  used  as  standard  weight  in  Chill ico the,  O. 

Mr.  Porter  can  still  mount  old  Fred  from  the 
ground,  as  well  as  dismount,  and  much  prefers  to  ride 
him  instead  of  in  the  buckboard.  This  illustration 
shows  the  rear  view  of  the  house.  The  buckboard  is 
standing  under  a  large  locust  tree  in  full  foliage.  His 
house,  for  the  last  48  years,  has  been  12  miles  west  of 
Chillicothe.  Since  the  death,  quite  recently,  of  his 
oldest  son,  a  grandson  has  aided  him  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm.  john  m  jamison. 


HAY. 


MORE  SUBSTITUTES  FOR 

CORN,  MILLET  AND  BARLEY. 

In  the  event  of  threatened  shortage  in  forage,  there 
are  several  courses  which  might  be  followed,  even  at 
this  comparatively  late  date.  I  will  outline  a  few, 
based  upon  personal  experience  and  observation. 
Last  year,  a  field  of  six  acres,  mostly  Kentucky  Blue 


the  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre  ;  the  nutritive  value  being 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  good  ensilage  corn. 
Of  course  this  crop  might  have  been  fed  green.  The 
heads  were  just  coming  into  sight  when  it  was  cut. 
This  crop  will  not  endure  frost. 

I  have  used  barley  and  peas,  and  barley  alone,  with 
considerable  satisfaction  as  crops  for  late  fodder.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  very  hardy,  but  the  peas  will  not  stand  heavy 
frosts.  Up  to  about  August  1,  I  would  sow  peas  with 
barley — about  two  bushels  of  barley  and  one  of  peas 
per  acre.  Later,  up  to  about  August  15,  barley  alone 
at  the  rate  of  2%  bushels  per  acre  may  be  sown.  Either 
the  barley  and  peas,  or  the  barley  alone,  make  excel¬ 
lent  feed  for  milch  cows.  I  have  never  attempted  to 
cure  them,  and  think  that,  with  the  cool  weather  and 
short  days  which  are  common  at  the  time  these  late- 
sown  crops  mature,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to  do 
so.  They  would  much  better  be  ensiloed. 

We  have  raised  Hungarian  grass  as  a  late  crop,  after 
oats  and  vetch  for  fodder,  with  fair  success.  In  1893, 
a  field  from  which  the  oats  and  vetch  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  was  plowed  on  July  21,  and  on  July  23,  the 
Hungarian  grass  was  sown.  The  season  was  very 
dry,  and  the  crop  was  injured  thereby.  It  was  cut 
and  fed  green  from  September  25  to 
October  16,  the  total  weight  obtained 
being  about  two  tons  per  acre. 

Either  rape  or  Crimson  clover,  sown 
now,  would  produce  a  large  amount  of 
fall  feed.  The  rape  can  be  especially 
recommended  for  sheep,  as  it  is  so 
hardy.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say 
that,  if  short  of  fodder,  I  would  build 
a  silo  or  increase  my  silo  capacity,  if 
not  already  large.  Then,  if  it  can  be 
done  at  once,  put  in  an  early  corn,  or 
later,  millet,  or  barley  and  peas,  or 
even  barley  alone  ;  and  put  these  into 
the  silo.  Then,  in  addition,  I  might 
sow  rape  or  Crimson  clover  for  fall 
pasturage,  if  situated  so  as  to  need 
it.  In  the  case  of  all  these  crops,  it 
should  be  remembered — but  this  is 
especially  important  in  the  case  of  the 
corn — that  they  must  be  made  to  grow 
rapidly,  as  the  period  for  growth  is 
short,  and  manure  or  quick-acting  fer¬ 
tilizers  should  be  applied  unless  the 
soil  is  already  rich. 

[prof.]  wm.  p.  brooks. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
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now  it  is 


AND  SOLD 


A  FEW  OF  MR.  PORTER’S  OLD-TIME  FRIENDS.  Fig.  151. 


do  so  much  and  can  show  the  books  of  farm  operations 
for  57  years. 

Some  Old  and  New  Friends. 

Fig.  151  shows  some  of  Mr.  Porter’s  old  friends  in 
the  shape  of  tools  that  still  stay  by  him  ;  other  friends 
of  his  younger  days  have  nearly  all  passed  over  and 
joined  the  silent  majority.  The  wooden  moldboard 
plow  in  the  group  is,  at  least,  58  years  old.  The  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  is  60  years  old,  the  wooden  scoop  shovel 
66  years  old,  the  wagon  bed  52  years  old.  He  bought 
his  last  lot  of  hand  sickles  in  1850,  buying  15  in  a  lot. 
There  is  also  represented  a  part  of  a  bedstead  with 
holes  bored  in  the  railing  for  cord.  The  ox  yoke, 
Jumping  Jack  (corn  coverer),  and  single-shovel  plow, 
will  be  recognized  by  all.  The  plow  in  the  weeds  is 
an  old  cast  plow  that  has,  probably,  been  lying  in 
the  grass  there  for  years. 

“  There  is  a  Sycamore  gum  in  the  basement  of  my 
grain  house,  that  I  cut  60  years  ago,  that  holds  56 
bushels  of  wheat,’-'  said  Mr.  Porter.  “It  was  a  prong 
of  a  tree  cut  12  feet  from  the  ground.  A  man  had  a 
hole  cut  in  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  fed  his  hogs  in 
there.” 

At  Fig.  150,  we  see  Mr.  Porter  on  the  gray  horse, 
Fred,  23  years  old,  with  a  mattock  and  double-bitted 
BX  0B  hi§  shoulder,  with  a  cane  in  his  right  hand  that 


grass,  not  having  been  broken  for  12  years,  was  cut 
about  June  15,  the  yield  being  about  two  tons  per 
acre.  It  was  plowed  June  20,  21  and  and  lightly 
top-dressed  with  cow  manure  ;  925  pounds  per  acre  of 
wood  ashes  were  put  on  broadcast,  manure  and  ashes 
were  thoroughly  wheel-harrowed  in,  and  Longfellow 
corn  was  drilled  in  June  24  and  25,  300  pounds  per 
acre  of  Bradley’s  corn  fertilizer  being  put  in  the  drill. 
Grass  and  clover  seed  were  sown  in  the  corn  about 
August  1,  and  to-day  (June  23)  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
fields  of  grass  on  our  farm,  where  our  average  hay 
crop  varies  from  about  two  to  three  tons  per  acre,  in 
different  years.  The  corn  was  cut  about  September 
20,  and  the  crop,  amounting  to  nine  tons  per  acre,  was 
put  into  the  silo.  This  corn  was  well  eared,  and  many 
of  the  ears  were  at  the  glazing  stage. 

Another  field  was,  last  year,  treated  as  follows  :  It 
had  been  in  grass  four  years,  and  the  yield  was  not 
over  two  tons  per  acre.  It  had  been  my  purpose  tc 
plant  the  field  to  corn  this  year.  Bad  weather  caused 
delay  in  securing  the  hay  crop  last  year,  and  we  did 
not  get  the  field  cleared  until  July  20.  It  was  at  once 
plowed,  manure  at  the  rate  of  five  cords  per  acre  was 
spread  and  harrowed  in,  and  Cock’s  foot  or  Barnyard 
grass  (Panieum  Crus  galli)  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre,  was  sown  July  26.  The 
crop  was  cut  about  September  20,  and  put  into  the 
silo,  all  being  weighed  as  hauled.  The  yield  was  at 


MADE 

Part  I. 

The  Beginning  of  a  Business. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  to  women 
who  wish  to  be  self-supporting,  a  few 
ideas  along  the  line  of  making  table 
delicacies.  Woman’s  education  from 
her  birth,  has  been  that  she  must  be 
supported  instead  of  self-supporting, 
and  this  education  has  made  us  timid 
about  reaching  out  for  ourselves,  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  lines.  I  have  no  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  “  new  ”  woman,  but 
1  am  heartily  glad  that  our  boys  and 
girls  may  be  educated  in  the  same  col¬ 
leges,  and  have  the  same  intellectual 
standing,  and  that  all  avenues  for  ad¬ 
vancement  are  open  alike  to  both.  For 
the  young,  and  those  who  have  the 
command  of  their  time,  it  is  very  easy  to  decide  what 
they  may  do  ;  at  least,  they  can  follow  their  inclina¬ 
tion  to  work  in  certain  directions  to  secure  certain 
results.  Later  in  life,  so  often  our  inclinations  are  the 
servants  of  necessity  or  circumstance,  and  just  here 
it  is  so  hard  to  know  just  what  is  best.  Very  often, 
I  think  that  we  are  thrust  into  our  places,  doing  our 
work  blindly  as  regards  results,  until  we,  finally, 
awake  to  find  our  business  has  developed  our  capacity 
instead  of  our  capacity  developing  some  business. 

This  line  of  business  will  recommend  itself  to  many, 
as  it  may  be  carried  on  in  one’s  own  home ,  an  d  so  escape 
much  outside  criticism.  As  to  the  work  I  have  chosen 
(for  it  is  my  choice,  and,  usually  where  the  heart  is, 
success  is  quite  sure),  I  feel  that  I  may  be  justly  proud 
of  the  success  achieved,  inasmuch  as  it  had  the  small¬ 
est  possible  beginning.  The  amount  of  stock  on  hand 
was  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  a  very 
small  capital  to  invest,  a  pair  of  willing  hands,  and  a 
strong  determination  to  succeed  ;  but  not  an  order 
for  a  dollar’s  worth  of  fruit,  or  any  knowledge  where 
I  should  secure  one.  Surely,  no  one  could  begin  with 
smaller  prospects  of  success  ;  but  I  knew  that  I  could 
put  up  nice  table  delicacies,  and  I  felt  quite  sure  that 
there  were  people  somewhere  who  would  want  them, 
only  I  must  find  them. 

But  let  me  say  to  others,  that  they  cannot  sail  on 

“  unruffled  seas  ”  in  this  business  any  more  than  in 
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some  other.  But  care  and  anxiety,  with  unremitting 
vigilance,  are  the  only  guarantees  of  success.  There 
must  be  courage  to  brave  the  darkest  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  see  many  cherished  plans  fail ;  for  these 
times  will  come.  But,  never  mind,  sometimes  these 
are  our  very  best  educators.  There  are  other  avenues 
open  to  those  who  have  the  necessary  energy,  and 
the  will  not  to  say,  “  give  up.”  I  tried  teaching  for 
some  time,  but  this  necessitates  one’s  absence  from 
home,  and,  too,  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  de¬ 
mand,  while,  in  this  business,  the  physical  desires, 
both  of  necessity  and  luxury,  will  be  gratified.  I 
have  found,  by  giving  to  the  public  just  what  I  ad¬ 
vertise,  that  the  public  is  appreciative  ;  and,  by  strict 
adherence  to  right  dealing,  I  have  so  far  been  success¬ 
ful.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  independence  ;  one  need 
not  ask  the  good  man  of  the  house  for  a  few  pennies, 
but  put  one’s  hand  in  one's  own  purse  for  the  dollars. 

For  three  years  I  worked  at  the  business  as  super¬ 
intendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  woman  who 
had  so  successfully  carried  it  on  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  had  no  thought  of  making  it  a  permanent 
business  of  my  own.  But  on  her  removal  to  a  distant 
city,  there  seemed  to  be  a  favorable  opening,  and  I 
decided  to  try  what  I  might  do  for  myself.  A  thor¬ 
ough  search  for  orders  was  necessitated.  But,  before 
soliciting  any  orders,  I  put  up  both  strawberry  and 
cherry  preserves,  pickle  preserve  cherries,  and  cur¬ 
rant  jelly,  in  order  to  have  them  as  samples.  I  put 
up  such  an  amount,  that  I  considered  that  I  might 
feel  greatly  flattered,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  season  I 
had  disposed  of  most  of  it.  Then  I  induced  my  hus¬ 
band  to  visit  a  neighboring  city,  taking  samples 
with  him  to  solicit  orders.  I  awaited  his  homecoming 


with  fear  and  trembling.  I  hardly 
dared  think  that  he  would  suc¬ 
ceed ;  but  to  my  surprise  and 
great  pleasure  he  reported  the 
sale  of  all  that  I  had  on  hand 
of  these  early  fruits,  to  the  larg¬ 
est  dealer  in  that  city.  I  think 
that  if  my  orders  reach  well  up 
into  the  thousands,  none  can  ever 
bring  me  such  real  gratification 
as  did  this. 

With  this  encouragement,  I 
put  up  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
late  fruits,  pears,  peaches,  plums 
and  quinces.  From  a  friend  in 
Chicago,  1  obtained  the  addresses 
of  a  number  of  large  firms  in 
that  city — grocers  and  dealers  in 
fine  goods.  I  wrote  these  firms, 
inclosing  a  price  list,  soliciting 
orders,  and  sending  samples  if 
desired. 

A  suggestion  to  beginners  might 
be  well  just  here  :  In  nearly  all 
large  cities,  there  are  exchanges 
for  women’s  work,  the  design  of 
which  is  to  help  those  who  wish 
to  help  themselves.  The  fee  is 
different  in  different  cities,  $1 
being  the  usual  amount.  One 
consigns  to  them  the  articles  with 
the  price  attached,  paying  the 
transportation.  They  sell  it,  de¬ 
ducting  10  per  cent  for  their 
trouble.  This  is  an  advantage  to  beginners  in  get¬ 
ting  goods  before  the  public.  In  my  next,  I  purpose 
to  give  a  few  practical  facts  in  relation  to  small 
fruits,  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  may 
be  used.  mrs.  o.  p.  howland. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTES  ON  THE  R.  N.-Y. 
OF  JUNE  20. 

Ruralisms  says  that  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus  has 
been  totally  winterkilled.  There  are  many  plants  of 
it  hereabouts,  and  I  do  not  know  of  one  that  has  been 
killed.  About  one-third  of  the  tops  go  every  winter. 
I  am  undecided  whether  to  think  that  this  is  because 
it  may  be  of  a  half  shrubby  nature,  only,  or  whether 
it  is  that  the  cold  hurts  it.  Nicholson  terms  it  a 
herbaceous  plant.  Citrus  trifoliata  is  not  injured 
with  us  after  it  gets  thrifty  and  large  ;  but  while  it 
is  small,  it  does.  Young  plants  of  two  to  three  feet 
in  size,  lose  a  portion  of  their  tops,  but  strong  ones  of 
four  to  five  feet,  do  not.  In  the  Philadelphia  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens,  are  two  quite  large  ones  which  have 
borne  fruit,  certainly  for  five  or  six  years  past,  and 
these  are  not  hurt  at  any  time.  I  think  that  it  could 
be  safely  used  for  a  hedge  hereabouts  ;  the  little  kill¬ 
ing  when  young  would  be  a  benefit  to  it,  making  it 
bushy. 

The  Climbing  hydrangea  is  beautiful  when  it  has 
covered  something.  There  is  one  here,  covering  a 
post  which  was  set  for  its  support  years  ago.  It  is 
much  admired  now,  both  for  its  large,  green  leaves 
and  for  its  flowers.  But  how  its  slowness  to  start 
when  young,  does  disappoint  one  !  Fairly  well  rooted 


layers  or  cuttings  will  almost  stand  still  for  a  year  or 
two.  Nothing  seems  capable  of  starting  it  to  grow 
save  a  support  of  some  sort  for  it  to  climb.  This  some¬ 
times  does  seem  to  entice  it  to  make  a  start,  and  then 
it  is  all  right.  Joseph  meeiian. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 


BRINGING  RYE  LAND  INTO  FRUITS. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  COURSE  TO  PURSUE? 

I  am  asked  to  answer  the  following  note  from  a 
reader  in  Jackson,  Mich.: 

I  have  just  bought  14  acres  of  land,  high,  even  and  strong  loam 
soil,  now  in  rye,  which  is  to  go  to  the  former  owner.  I  wish  to  get 
this  land  into  good  condition  for  fruit  trees  and  berries.  What 
would  be  the  best  course  to  follow,  where  stable  manure  cannot 
be  obtained  ?  What  pears,  plums,  peaches,  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  or  blackberries  will  be  suitable  for  this  location,  for  mar¬ 
ket,  including  early  and  late  varieties  for  a  succession  ? 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  land  is  well  drained, 
either  naturally  or  artificially.  If  not,  then  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrain  it  some  time  this  fall  or  winter. 
As  soon  as  the  present  crop  of  rye  is  off,  plow  and  fit 
the  ground  well,  and  sow  to  buckwheat.  If  you  can¬ 
not  obtain  stable  manure,  I  would  experment  with 


commercial  fertilizers,  as  I  doubt  whether  you  can 
attain  a  very  great  degree  of  success  without  some 
other  fertilizers  than  green  manures,  such  as  clover, 
rye,  buckwheat,  etc.,  valuable  as  they  are.  I  would 
use  some  fertilizers  on  the  buckwheat,  and  if  frost 
do  not  cut  it  down  before  seed  forms,  I  would  mow 
it  and  let  it  lie  as  a  mulch  to  protect  and  enrich  the 
soil  during  winter,  and  to  add  humus  to  the  soil  when 
plowed.  If  the  soil  is  rather  heavy,  it  will  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  plow  this  fall ;  if  not  I  would  leave  the 
buckwheat  on  top  till  spring. 

I  shall,  this  year,  sow  rye  with  buckwheat  on  part 
of  a  field  which  is  now  in  wheat,  and  which  I  expect 
to  plant  to  strawberries  next  spring.  I  have  plenty 
of  stable  manure,  however,  and,  therefore,  shall 
manure  the  ground,  either  before  plowing  for  buck¬ 
wheat,  thus  plowing  it  under  to  be  plowed  up  next 
spring  when  plowing  for  strawberries,  or,  if  short  of 
time  then,  I  shall  apply  it  in  early  winter  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  to  rye,  and  plow  under  in  the  spring.  That 
part  of  the  land  which  was  not  to  be  planted  next 
fall  or  spring,  should  have  been  seeded  to  clover  this 
spring.  In  short,  the  requisites  are,  thorough  drain¬ 
age,  plenty  of  humus  to  be  obtained  by  green  ma¬ 
nures  or  stable  manure,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Fertility  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  green  manures, 
stable  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers,  as  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances  may  dictate,  and  a  good  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  the  soil,  which  is  obtained  by 
drainage,  green  manures  and  thorough  tillage  ;  so 
that  the  answer  to  the  problem  resolves  itsel  f  into 
three  words  :  Drain,  Feed,  Till. 

Avoid  working  or  tramping  the  soil  while  too  wet, 


whether  sand,  loam  or  clay.  This  is  more  essential 
in  truck  or  fruit  growing,  than  in  farming,  because 
we  travel  over  an  acre  so  much  oftener  than  the 
farmer. 

As  to  varieties,  the  kinds  that  are  most  profitable 
here,  in  northern  Ohio,  will,  probably,  succeed  at 
Jackson.  For  pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite  is  the  earliest 
market  pear  I  have  tested,  and  is  profitable  if  one 
doesn’t  have  too  many,  as  the  fruit  is  perishable. 
Next  are  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Howell,  Duchess, 
(Dwarf)  Keiffer,  Anjou  and  Lawrence.  I  have  found 
these  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  about  75  varieties. 
A  few  others  are  good,  also,  but  I  have  named  enough. 
In  plums,  I  find  Niagara  (or  Bradshaw),  Lombard, 
Genii,  Reine  Claude,  Moore’s  Aictic,  Duane’s  Purple, 
and  Reagle’s  Union  Purple,  profitable.  The  last  is 
very  liable  to  rot,  but  mine,  last  year,  were  not 
troubled  much,  and  sold  readily  as  California  plums 
at  high  prices.  In  my  young  plum  orchard,  I  have, 
among  other  kinds,  planted  largely  of  Fellenberg, 
Yellow  Egg,  Purple  Egg,  French  Damson  and  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  but  have  not  fully  tested  them  yet.  I 
am  not  planting  very  many  of  the  Japan  varieties, 
for  fear  of  their  early  blooming.  Possibly,  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake.  Plums  must  have  high  culture  and 
high  feeding. 

Of  peaches,  I  feel  rather  loath  to  speak,  as  my  bear¬ 
ing  orchard  contains  only  about  25  trees,  hence  my 
experience  is  limited.  I  have  planted,  however,  an 
orchard  of  1,700  trees,  consisting  of  Early  Toledo, 
Early  St.  John,  Mountain  Rose,  Hill’s  Chili,  Stump, 
Beer’s  Smock,  Oldmixon  Free,  Crosby,  Elberta  and 
Kalamazoo. 

On  that  strong  loam  soil,  currants  would  be  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop,  if  the  correspondent  can 
feed  them  well.  In  strawberries, 
the  great  market  berries  of  Ohio 
are  Crescent,  Ilaverland,  Green¬ 
ville,  Warfield,  Bubach,  and 
Gandy,  in  about  the  order  named. 
For  pollenizers,  we  use  Lovett 
or  Cyclone  (not  so  well  tested 
yet).  On  strong  loam  soil,  Haver- 
land  may  do  better  than  Crescent. 
On  my  sandy  loam,  Crescent  is 
the  better.  I  have  40  or  more 
new  varieties  that  may  prove 
better  than  these,  and  may  not ; 
probably,  the  latter. 

In  raspberries.  Palmer  and 
Gregg  are  the  standard  early  and 
late  blackcaps,  and  Turner  and 
Cuthbert  the  standard  early  and 
late  reds.  Many  object  to  Tur¬ 
ner,  for  lack  of  firmness  ;  but  this 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  avoided 
by  careful  picking  and  severe 
thinning  of  the  canes.  In  blacks, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  Eureka,  a 
variety  originating  in  Ohio,  will 
supersede  all  the  old  varieties, 
and  if  any  one  doubt  it,  I  invite 
him  to  see  them  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  In  new  reds,  Miller’s  red 
for  early,  and  Loudon  for  late, 
bid  fair  to  be  an  improvement 
on  the  older  kinds.  But  depend 
on  well-tested  kinds  mainly. 

In  blackberries,  Taylor  and  Snyder  are  the  main 
reliance,  although,  if  one  is  in  the  peach  belt,  the 
Erie  may  be  better,  as  it  is  larger,  but  not  so  hardy. 
It  will  pay  the  inquirer  well  to  visit  a  few  of  the 
most  successful  fruit  growers  in  his  vicinity,  and 
question  them.  Join  the  State  and  county  horticult¬ 
ural  societies,  for  the  successful  horticulturist  must 
labor  with  his  mind  as  well  as  his  hands.  It  is  an 
occupation  that  demands,  and  richly  repays,  the  best 
efforts  of  mind  and  body.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 


TWO  POINTS  ON  DUCK  CULTURE. 

Ducks  Ahead  of  Broilers. 

Duck  raising  is  something  that  99  out  of  every  100 
farmers  know  little  about.  Many  of  them  have  a  few 
common  puddle  ducks  that  eke  out  a  scant  living  on 
what  they  can  pick  up  out  of  the  feed  thrown  to  the 
chickens,  which,  while  it  may  be  abundant,  is  of  such 
a  kind  and  in  such  a  condition  that  the  poor  ducks 
almost  starve  amid  plenty.  In  six  months,  they  are 
sent  to  market.  If  not  big  enough  or  fat  enough, 
they  are  surely  old  enough.  If  the  right  breed  of 
ducks  was  raised  and  fed  on  the  proper  food,  the 
profits  over  broilers  and  chicks  would  compare  like 
this :  To-day,  I  sold  young  Pekin  ducks  in  this 
market  at  15  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  They 
were  nine  weeks  old,  and  weighed  about  nine  pounds 
to  the  pair,  bringing  (57 14  cents  each.  The  feed  bills 
show  a  cost  of  about  three  cents  per  pound  of  duck  to 
bring  them  up  to  this  condition.  I  also  sold  broilers 
to-day,  weighing  19  pounds  per  dozen,  at  13  cents  per 

pound,  the  chicks  being  just  the  age  o£  the  ducks-"- 
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nine  weeks  ;  one  duck  weighed  as  much  as  three 
chicks,  and  sold  for  two  cents  more  per  pound.  Of 
course,  the  chicks  consume  less  food,  but  the  mortal¬ 
ity  is  greater,  and  the  labor  in  keeping  ahead  of  lice, 
vermin  and  disease  among  them,  is  much  greater.  If 
there  is  any  other  fowl  or  animal  raised  on  the  farm 
that  will  take  on  the  same  amount  of  flesh  on  the 
same  quantity  of  food  in  the  same  time,  I  have  failed 
to  fiud  it.  H.  E.  MOSS. 

Kansas 

Only  White  Ducks  Are  Wanted. 

It  ought  to  be  impressed  on  the  general  farming 
public,  or  that  part  of  it  which  raises  ducks,  that  it 
should  weed  out  all  dark-colored  ducks,  and  breed 
only  from  white  ones  ;  I  don’t  care  from  what  breed, 
or  no  breed  at  all,  but  they  should  be  white,  as  they 
dress  so  much  better.  A  white  duck  can  be  picked  at 
any  time,  while  a  colored  one  will  not  pick  off  smooth 
until  November.  You  can  always  command  one  to 
three  cents  per  pound  more  for  dressed  white  ducks. 
I  have  bought  duck  eggs  on  the  market  as  they  run, 
and  the  larger  proportion  would  ba  colored.  I  believe 
that  I  lost  money  on  every  one  of  them  I  have  also  fat¬ 
tened  a  good  many  western  ducks.  The  white  oaes  paid 
a  fair  profit,  but  there  was  a  loss  on  all  the  colored 
until  after  November.  The  colored  ducks  are  not  desir¬ 
able,  the  shippers  work  them  off  by  putting  10  or  more 
i  a  each  coop  of  f>0,  and  to  be  able  to  buy  the  whites,  we 
must  accept  a  lot  of  miserable  dark  pinfeathers.  As 
this  is  the  season  to  select  breeders  for  next  year,  this 
paint  should  be  now  fully  understood  by  the  western 
duck  men.  The  East  want  all  the  ducks  they  can 
raise,  but  we  want  white  ducks,  and  take  the  colored 
ducks  only  under  protest.  wm  h.  tbuslow. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
tlic  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking-  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

THE  BEST  LATE  STRAWBERRY 

WIIAT  SOIL  FOR  PARKER  EARLE  ? 

Wbat  is  considered  the  best  late  strawberry  ?  What  soil  is  best 
adapted  to  the  Gandy,  and  what  is  considered  a  good  yield  of  that 
variety  ?  Will  the  Parker  Earle  do  well  on  a  moist,  sandy  bottom 
laud,  when  well  fertilized  ?  The  soil  is  quite  gravelly,  and  never 
dries  out — is  always  moist  from  below.  I  have,  also,  a  clay  bottom 
land  equally  moist,  naturally  very  strong  soil,  will  grow  heavy 
crops  of  roots  without  manure,  and  is  absolutely  free  from  stones 
or  gra  vel.  Which  soil  would  be  best  adapted  for  successful  high 
culture  of  Parker  Earle  ?  j.  w.  w. 

Stow,  N.  Y. 

Yale,  Brandywine,  and  Parker  Earle. 

The  Handy  will  do  best  on  a  moderately  heavy  soil, 
as  most  very  late  varieties  do.  The  Parker  Earle,  I 
have  never  fruited,  so  I  cannot  say  to  what  kind  of 
soil  it  is  best  suited  ;  but  it  has  a  good  reputation, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  well  on  almost 
any  good,  rich  soil.  The  moist,  rich  soil  described  by 
J.  W.  W.  would  be  best  suited  to  the  Yale.  We  have 
found  this  variety  the  best  late  sort  we  ever  culti¬ 
vated,  when  grown  on  such  soil.  It  is  later  than  the 
Gandy,  very  large  and  prolific,  perfect  in  blossom, 
good  for  the  table  or  market,  and  has  no  superior  for 
canning  or  making  syrup.  The  soil  must  be  heavy 
and  rich.  The  Gandy  is  not,  with  us,  a  heavy  bearer 
or  profitable  to  grow  for  market.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

Gandy,  Brandywine,  and  Parker  Earle  are  the  three 
best  late  varieties,  on  my  grounds.  Gandy  does  best 
on  heavy  clay  loam,  not  wet ;  I  have  picked  at  the 
rate  of  1,600  quarts  to  the  acre  on  such  soil.  Par¬ 
ker  Earle  does  not  do  as  well,  but  will  do  well  on 
a  moist,  sandy  bottom  land  if  well  fertilized. 

New  Jersey.  t.  c.  keyitt. 

Gandy  Best  Under  Right  Conditions. 

The  Gandy,  on  strong,  moist  soil  and  under  thorough 
culture,  I  consider  to  be  profitable,  and  the  best  very 
late  variety  that  has,  so  far,  been  introduced.  A  more 
beautiful  beri*y,  when  well  grown,  was  never  placed 
upon  the  market — very  large,  uniform  in  size,  very 
firm,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  color  which  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  very  large,  double,  dark-green 
calyx.  The  most  serious  objection  to  the  Gandy, 
urged  by  growers  in  general,  is  that  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  productive.  While  this  is  true,  to  a  certain 
degree,  as  regards  the  number  of  bushels  that  it  will 
produce  to  a  given  area,  the  Gandy  will  prove  itself 
as  productive  of  dollars  and  cents  as  many  of  its  more 
lauded  and  really  inferior  relatives.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  there  are  no  small  berries  among  the 
Gandys.  Nature  has  done  for  it  j’ust  what  careful 
growers  of  choice  fruits  recommend  to  be  done  by 


hand  if  we  would  secure  the  finest  specimens  possi¬ 
ble — it  has  thinned  the  fruit  j'ust  right  to  bring  to 
greatest  perfection  those  which  remain. 

The  plant  is  perfection  itself — very  vigorous,  large, 
healthy  and  hardy.  It  produces  plenty  of  thrifty 
young  plants  upon  long-jointed  runners,  and  naturally 
forms  a  thinly  set  fruiting  row — “just  right,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  method  of  culture.  With  good  care,  a 
plantation  of  Gandys  will  be  more  productive  the 
second,  and  in  many  cases,  the  third  season  of  fruit¬ 
ing,  than  the  first ;  this  is  another  desirable  character¬ 
istic  of  this  fine  variety.  While  I  have  never  kept  a 
record  of  the  Gandys  by  themselves,  to  ascertain  just 
what  they  would  do  in  bushels  and  quarts,  I  will  give 
my  experience  of  the  present  season  which  has  just 
closed.  It  is  briefly  told  and,  I  believe,  sufficiently 
significant:  With  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  ten 
quarts  of  Gandys,  as  I  sold  them  wholesale,  I  could 
have  bought  in  our  market,  during  the  busy  season, 
one  bushel  of  ordinary  strawberries  as  grown  and 
handled  by  those  who  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  the 
business  of  growing  high-grade  fruit.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Gandy,  I  can  sincerely  recommend 
to  J  W.  W.  this  variety,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
strong,  moist  clay  bottom  he  mentions  would,  with 
the  necessary  care,  bring  to  perfection  paying  crops 
of  this  fine  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  fruit  under 
cultivation. 

I  will  leave  others  to  give  their  experience  with  the 
Parker  Earle,  as  mine  is  limited  to  the  ordering  of  a 
few  plants  when  it  was  first  introduced,  and  which 
came  to  hand  so  badly  heated  that  not  one  of  them 
grew.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  J.  W.  W. 
could  successfully  grow  the  Parker  Earle,  as  he  seems 
to  have  plenty  of  moisture,  without  which  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  reported  to  be  a  grand  failure,  f.  h.  ballou. 

Ohio. 

Moist,  Strong  Soil,  with  Clay  Bottom. 

The  best  late  strawberry  for  those  who  place  qual¬ 
ity  first,  is  the  Gandy.  The  most  profitable  late  straw¬ 
berry,  where  quantity  is  desired,  is  Parker  Earle.  A 
good,  moist,  heavy,  rich,  loose,  soil  is  best  adapted  to 
Gandy.  The  different  seasons  influence  the  yield  of 
all  varieties  of  strawberries  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
would  be  misleading  to  talk  about  the  expected  crop 
from  any  variety.  The  Parker  Earle  will  do  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  on  a  moist,  sandy,  bottom  land,  provided 
it  is  rich  with  plant  food,  and  will  do  much  better 
on  a  clay  bottom  land,  equally  moist  and  good  strong 
soil,  provided,  of  course,  the  ground  does  not  bake. 
The  latter  is  the  soil  best  adapted  for  successful  high 
culture  of  Parker  Earle,  and  on  this  land  with  proper 
care  and  cultivation,  it  will  give  astonishing  results, 
and  will,  probably,  outyield  any  other  variety  now 
under  general  cultivation.  t.  j.  dwykr. 

New  York. 

Gandy  on  Heavy,  Moist  Bottom  Land. 

I  consider  the  Gandy  the  best  late  strawberry  on 
my  soil.  As  to  the  soil  best  adapted  to  its  growth,  1 
would  prefer  heavy  bottom  land,  naturally  moist,  yet 
I  have  had  good  success  on  both  heavy  upland  loam, 
and  black  soil  on  a  clay  subsoil.  But  few,  compara¬ 
tively,  make  a  success  in  growing  the  Gandy.  If  not 
well  grown,  it  is  a  poor  berry.  One  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  are  an  average  yield ;  yet  I  have  had,  some 
seasons,  over  200  bushels.  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  with  the  Parker  Earle  to  speak  positively 
about  it,  except  that  it  requires  more  water  to  perfect 
the  fruit  it  sets  than  our  seasons,  of  late  years,  fur¬ 
nish.  We  got  some  fine  berries,  this  year,  from  a 
row  so  situated,  that  I  ran  a  hose  from  the  barn  tank 
to  it,  and  gave  it  a  soaking.  I  would  conclude  that 
the  bottom  land,  naturally  moist,  would  be  prefer¬ 
able.  I  have  set  quite  a  piece  of  them  this  year,  and, 
therefore,  hope  to  know  more  of  their  particular 
requirements  than  I  do  at  present.  1  have  not  as 
high  an  opinion  of  the  Parker  Earle  as  many  profess 
to  have  ;  it  lacks  firmness,  and  is  not  rich  enough  to 
suit  my  taste,  though  a  fine-looking  table  berry. 

New  York.  Walter  f.  taber. 


INSECT  AND  FUNGOUS  FOES  OF  FRUIT. 

ANSWERS  BY  M.  V.  SLING  ERL  AND. 

Rose  Beetles;  a  New  Apple  Pest. 

R.  C.  B.,  Niagara ,  Ontario. — I  send  by  this  mail,  some  bugs,  aud 
samples  of  partly  destroyed  apples.  These  bugs  have  appeared 
in  some  of  the  apple  orchards,  and  are  doing  great  damage. 

The  insects  proved  to  be  that  dreaded  grape  pest, 
the  Rose  Chafer  beetle,  which  sometimes  attacks  fruit 
trees,  and  has  been  found  eating  young  fruits.  I 
know  of  no  practicable  method  of  fighting  these 
beetles  on  fruit  trees  ;  they  do  not  readily  succumb 
to  arsenical  sprays.  Is  R.  C.  B.  sure  that  the  Rose 
beetles  were  the  culprits  which  ate  into  the  young 
apples  ?  Throughout  New  York  State  this  season, 
apples  have  been  eaten  into  in  the  same  manner,  but 
not  by  beetles.  The  culprits,  in  every  case,  have  been 
large,  green  caterpillars  with  yellow  stripes.  They 
look  like,  and  are  closely  allied  to,  cutworms  ;  and 


they  develop  into  moths  much  like  the  moths  from 
cutworms.  I  am  now  breeding,  at  least  two  distinct 
kinds  of  these  green  fruit  worms,  and  hope  to  issue  an 
illustrated  bulletin  from  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  this  fall  on  the  pests.  The  arsenical  sprays  are 
not  effectual  against  them,  but  the  caterpillars  are 
easily  shaken  or  jarred  off  into  sheets  or  curculio 
catchers  where  they  can  be  quickly  destroyed.  Their 
work  is  now  over  for  the  season.  These  green  fruit 
worms  have  not  been  serious  in  our  New  York  apple 
orchards  since  1877,  until  this  year.  They  are  attacked 
by  several  interesting  parasites  which  have,  doubt¬ 
less,  been  very  efficient  aids  in  holding  them  in 
check  during  the  past  19  years. 

More  About  Dung  Worms. 

F.  W.  V.,  Milton,  N.  Y. — Noting  the  comments  of  Mr.  Slinger- 
land,  that  the  genuine  White  Grub  does  not  batch  in  manure,  I 
send  a  sample.  I  dug  it  out  of  the  grouud  three  inches  from  the 
top.  It  was  plowed  under  as  deeply  as  possible  about  the  middle 
of  April.  If  this  is  not  the  White  Grub,  lam  very  much  mistaken. 
One  thing  I  do  know,  is  that  it  grows  up  with  an  appetite  for 
strawberry  plants. 

F.  W.  V.  is  certainly  mistaken,  for  the  specimens 
sent  are  not  White  Grubs,  but  are  nearly  full-grown 
grubs  of  the  Aphodian  dung  beetles  which  I  discussed 
in  detail  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  4,  1896,  page  2. 
If  F.  W.  V.  will  put  some  of  the  little  grubs  in  a  box 
of  manure,  he  will  soon  find  that  they  will  develop 
into  little  b  eetles  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length, 
doubtless  with  red  wing-covers  and  black  heads  and 
thorax.  They  have  never  been  seen  feeding  upon 
living  vegetation  of  any  kind.  The  dung  worm  ques¬ 
tion  is  getting  decidedly  interesting,  and  we  are  now 
getting  down  to  facts.  More  dung  worms  wanted. 

**  Plum  Rot.”  What  Is  It  ?  How  Cure  It  ? 

J.A.  G.,  Courtney,  Pa. — I  am  a  new  beginner  in  growing  or, 
rather,  trying  to  grow,  plums.  Every  year,  I  am  troubled  more 
or  less  with  plum  rot.  I  want  to  know  bow  to  detect  the  first 
appearance  of  this  fungous  disease. 

The  rotting  of  plums,  peaches,  and  cherries  is  due 
to  a  fungous  disease  known  as  the  Brown  Rot  (Moni¬ 
lia  fructigena).  It  is  the  most  destructive  fungous 
enemy  of  the  stone  fruits,  and  is  very  prevalent  in 
the  eastern  fruit-growing  sections.  The  life  cycle  of 
the  fungus  begins  in  early  summer,  when  a  micro¬ 
scopic  spore  falls  upon  a  green  fruit  where,  under 
favorable  conditions,  it  begins  to  grow  ;  a  little  water 
left  by  rain  or  dew  on  the  fruit,  or  between  two  fruits 
that  touch,  forms  an  ideal  germinating  spot  for  the 
spore.  Warm,  moist  weather  greatly  favors  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease.  The  little  spore  sends  out  a  germi¬ 
nating  tube  or  rootlet,  which  penetrates  the  skin  of 
the  fruit.  Once  inside,  it  grows  very  rapidly,  pushing 
branches  all  through  the  pulp,  with  the  result  that 
the  tissues  of  the  fruit  are  disorganized,  causing  the 
so-called  rot.  An  affected  fruit  at  first  turns  brown 
in  one  or  two  spots,  and  these  gradually  enlarge  until 
they  take  in  the  whole  fruit,  making  it  become  brown 
and  rotten.  Soon  after  this  stage  is  reached,  it  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  a  brownish  or  ash-colored,  vel¬ 
vety  coating,  consisting  of  vast  numbers  of  micro¬ 
scopic  spores.  These  spores  are  readily  dislodged  and 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  when  one  of  them 
lodges  on  an  unaffected  fruit  where  sufficient  moisture 
is  present,  the  disease  is  again  started.  The  rotten 
fruits  continue  hanging  on  the  tree,  gradually  shriv¬ 
eling  up,  until  finally,  they  become  dry  aud  hard, 
forming  the  so-called  “  mummied  ”  fruits  so  often  seen 
on  the  trees  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  These 
“  mummies  ”  remain  on  the  trees  during  the  winter, 
and  on  some  of  them,  there  are  spores  adhering 
which  retain  their  power  of  germinating  until  spring. 
But  the  most  danger  lurks  in  the  interior  of  these 
“mummies,”  for  the  mycelium  or  rootlets  of  the 
growth  of  the  preceding  season  remain  dormant  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  and  during  a  damp,  warm  spell  of 
weather  in  early  spring,  they  start  into  growth  and 
produce  a  new  crop  of  spores.  These  spores  are  scat¬ 
tered  everywhere,  and  many  of  them  develop  in  and 
destroy  the  blossoms  and  young  leaves.  Serious  losses 
are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  attack  on  the  blos¬ 
soms. 

The  fruit  may  be  attacked  at  almost  any  stage  in 
its  growth,  but  the  disease  is  most  destructive  about 
the  time  the  ripening  period  begins.  It  first  becomes 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  the  brown  spots  appear 
on  the  fruit.  The  conditions  are  sometimes  so  favor¬ 
able  that  it  increases  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
the  whole  crop  may  “  rot  ”  in  a  few  days.  When  the 
disease  reaches  the  point  where  it  can  be  seen  with 
the  eye,  it  is  usually  too  late  to  check  it  with  the 
spray  ;  the  spore  has  its  rootlets  too  well  established 
in  the  tissues  of  the  fruit.  Remedial  work  against 
this  disease  must  be  begun  early.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
“  mummy  ”  fruits  are  a  great  source  of  danger,  so  the 
first  move  to  make  is  to  pick  off  and  burn  all  of  these 
before  growth  begins  in  the  spring.  It  would,  also, 
help  much  if  all  the  rotting  fruits  which  drop  in  the 
summer  and  fall  were  burned  or  fed.  The  disease  has 
also  been  greatly  checked  by  spraying  thoroughly  with 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  soon  after  the  fruit  has  set  ; 
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then  follow  this  with  applications  of  the  ammoniacal 
carbonate  of  copper  solution,  using  one  ounce  of  cop¬ 
per  carbonate  to  12  gallons  of  water,  beginning  about 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first  spraying  with  the 
Bordeaux,  and  repeating  the  application  every  week 
or  10  days  until  the  fruit  is  harvested.  The  ammoni¬ 
acal  solution  does  not  stain  the  fruit  as  would  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  if  used  during  the  ripening  period.  The  disease 
is  a  very  difficult  one  to  contend  with,  and  only  thor¬ 
ough  work  will  bring  results.  Combine  the  burning 
of  rotting  and  “  mummy  ”  fruits  with  thorough  spray¬ 
ing- 

Seventeen-Year  Locusts  Not  Poisonous. 

M.  M.,  Breckenridge,  Mo. — We  have  17-year  locusts,  and  some 
think  that  small  fruits  will  be  poisoned  by  them.  Is  there  .any 
danger  ? 

Although  the  adult  17-year  cicadas  may  live  for  two 
or  three  weeks  after  they  emerge  from  their  17  years 
of  underground  existence,  they  feed  comparatively 
little,  and  seem  to  exist  principally  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  their  kind.  What  feeding  they  do,  is  done  by 
means  of  a  long,  slender  beak  with  which  they  punc¬ 
ture  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  suck  out  the 
sap  for  their  food.  They  have  never  before  been 
accused  of  poisoning  fruits,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  cause  for  apprehension.  These  curious 
insects  have  been  accused  of  many  alarming  crimes 
which,  upon  investigation,  proved  to  be  entirely  with¬ 
out  foundation. 

Twig  Blight  and  Apple  Rust. 

■T.  M.  J.,  Joppa,  Ala. — The  twigs  of  many  of  the  apple  trees  here 
are  dead.  The  people  call  it  twig  blight.  What  causes  it  ?  How 
can  we  arrest  it  ?  Can  we  prevent  it  ?  In  some  sections,  the  foli¬ 
age  of  apple  trees  is  covered  with  orange-colored  rust,  which 
greatly  retards  the  growth.  Most  of  the  trees  injured  by  the  rust 
are  near  cedar  trees,  though  not  all  of  them.  Can  this  rust  be 
destroyed  or  prevented  ?  What  causes  it? 

1  have  seen  the  ‘  twig  blight'’  on  apple  trees  in  sev¬ 
eral  localities  this  season.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  may  be  the 
genuine  pear-blight  or  fire-blight  which  sometimes 
attacks  only  the  tips  of  the  twigs  ;  this  blight  some¬ 
times  attacks  apples,  but  is  usually  more  severe  on 
pears.  In  the  Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  1895,  which  has  recently 
appeared,  there  is  a  good,  popular  article  by  Mr. 
Waite  on  Pear  Blight.  He  has  been  making  very  ex¬ 
tensive  observations  on  this  bacterial  disease,  and  he 
concludes  that  the  microbes  are  carried  from  tree  to 
tree  by  the  insects  which  visit  the  flowers  ;  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  the  first  part  of  the  tree  to  be  attacked.  A 
few  of  the  germs  survive  the  winter  in  some  of  the 
blighted  branches,  and  these  few  are  the  source  of 
contagion  for  the  succeeding  season.  The  only  sure 
way  to  exterminate  the  disease  is  to  cut  out  and  burn 
the  affected  parts,  and  the  best  time  to  do  this  is  just 
before  the  leaves  fall. 

I  discussed  the  fungous  disease  causing  the  orange- 
colored  rusty  spots  on  the  leaves,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
December  21,  1895,  page  841.  One  stage  of  this  curious 
fungus  occurs  on  the  cedar,  forming  those  apple-like 
bodies  known  as  cedar  apples.  In  the  spring,  the 
spores  from  these  cedar  apples  are  carried  to  the 
apple  trees,  and  there  produce  the  apple  rust  on  the 
leaves.  In  midsummer,  the  spores  from  this  apple 
rust  reach  the  cedars  and  produce  the  cedar  apples. 
These  spores  may  be  carried  for  eight  or  ten  miles. 
The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  annihilate  the  cedars 
in  the  neighborhood.  Follow  this  with  thorough 
work  on  the  apple  trees  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  in 
May,  especially.  If  the  spraying  be  thoroughly  and 
frequently  done,  the  rust  may  be  controlled  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  the  apple,  even  though  the  cedars 
are  not  removed. 


Alfalfa  in  New  York  State. 

.1.  P.,  Viewmonte,  N.  Y.—  Can  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  or  any  of  its  readers 
give  ine  auy  information  in  regard  to  Alfalfa  for  a  permanent 
pasture  witli  other  grasses  ?  I  have  a  fruit  and  dairy  farm  lying 
in  New  York  State,  about  100  miles  north  of  New  York  City,  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley.  The  high  ground  is  limestone  soil, 
there  having  been,  years  ago,  two  limekilns  on  my  farm.  The 
high  ground  is  a  clay  loam  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and 
stands  drought  better  than  auy  otner  land  in  this  section.  The 
low  ground  is  a  black,  mucky  soil,  produces  good  crops,  but 
Timothy  and  clover  freeze  out  in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  Will 
Alfalfa  make  a  good  permanent  pasture  on  either  the  high  or 
low  ground  ?  When  should  it  be  sown  ?  About  how  much  to  the 
acre  ?  What  other  grass  should  be  sown  with  it  to  make  a  good, 
permanent  pasture  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Alfalfa  clover  has  not  been  used  to  any  extent  in 
forming  permanent  pastures.  It  starts  slowly,  re¬ 
quiring  one  year,  at  least,  before  its  roots  are  estab¬ 
lished.  It  does  not  stand  tramping  well,  therefore 
is  seldom  used  in  permanent  pastures.  It  is  in  com¬ 
mon  use  as  a  soiling  crop,  and  may  be  cut,  under 
favorable  conditions,  two  to  four  times  a  year.  It 
may  be  made  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  forage, 
and  animals  thrive  wonderfully  when  they  receive 
one  feed  a  day  of  Alfalfa  and  secure  the  rest  of  their 
ration  in  the  pastures.  The  failure  of  pastures  and 
meadows  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must,  sooner 
or  later,  practice  partial  soiling  and  the  cultivation 


of  crops  which  require  interculture  or  annual  or 
semi-annual  fitting  of  the  ground.  By  raising  oats, 
peas  and  corn,  the  severest  droughts  may  be  success¬ 
fully  tided  over.  The  advice  would  be  not  to  devote 
any  large  area  to  permanent  pastures.  A  little 
Alfalfa  seed  might  be  used  with  the  other  grass  seeds, 
still  no  great  success  is  likely  to  come  from  the  ex¬ 
periment,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  Alfalfa.  Seed  the 
low  land  to  a  mixture  of  Festuca  elatior  (Tall  Meadow 
Fescue),  Glyceria  nervata,  (Nerved  Meadow  grass), 
Red-top  and  a  little  Alsike  clover.  Timothy,  Festuca 
elatior  and  Alsike  clover  may  be  used  advantageously 
on  the  uplands. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  Alfalfa.  Prepare  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  deeply,  make  it  rich,  and  sow 
from  one  to  two  pecks  of  seed  per  acre.  Harrow  so 
that  the  seeds  may  be  covered  thoroughly,  and  roll 
the  land.  One  acre  (if  the  plants  will  withstand  the 
winter  at  Viewmonte,  and  they  are  likely  to  do  so), 
will  furnish  more  forage  than  five  acres  of  permanent 
pasture.  Once  the  land  is  well  set  to  this  drought- 
resisting  plant,  and  cared  for,  it  is  likely  to  last  for 
10  or  12  years.  The  plant  thrives  well  on  sandy 
land  if  the  surface  is  made  rich  so  that  it  may  get  a 
good  foothold.  It  does  not  thrive  with  “  wet  feet,” 
that  is,  on  undrained,  water-logged  land. 

Oats  and  peas  should  also  be  sown  freely  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  season,  and  at  intervals  of  about 
two  weeks  until  June  1.  With  these  provisions  for 
partial  soiling,  one  may  restrict  the  pastures  greatly 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Wherever  the 
plants  above  mentioned  have  been  fairly  treated,  and 
the  soil  intelligently  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed,  I  have  yet  to  note  a  single  failure  by  reason 
of  dry  weather.  Alfalfa  does  not  make  a  good  hay 
plant  in  this  climate,  because  it  is  so  succulent  that  it 
is  difficult  to  cure  it.  Asa  hay  plant,  it  flourishes  only  in 
its  highest  usefulness  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions, 
but  it  grows  nearly  as  well  in  the  naturally  watered 
districts  of  the  East  as  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the 
West.  For  the  permanent  pastures,  if  they  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  soiling  cannot  be  practiced  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  the  first  step  is  thoroughly  to  prepare  the  land. 
Sow  in  the  spring,  or  better,  the  first  days  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  three  pounds  of  Festuca  elatior,  three  pounds  of 
Glyceria  nervata,  two  pounds  of  Blue  grass,  two 
pounds  of  Alsike  and  four  pounds  of  Timothy  per 
acre.  On  the  black,  mucky  land,  Orchard  grass  might 
be  substituted  for  Glyceria  nervata. 

Grass  in  an  Asparagus  Field. 

R.  R.  B.,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.— Recently,  I  purchased  a  farm 
in  this  eouiity  which  contained  an  asparagus  bed  of  about  one- 
half  acre,  completely  grown  up  with  grass.  I  have  tried  plowing 
between  the  rows,  but  without  success,  as  the  roots  are  so  matted 
together  that  it  is  impossible  to  plow.  Some  advise  salt,  but 
others  say  that  salt  will  not  kill  grass. 

Ans. — I  never  saw  an  asparagus  bed  grown  up  as 
R.  R.  B.  describes  that  would  pay  for  taking  the  grass 
out ;  but  it  would  make  some  difference  if  it  was  of 
recent  growth  or  an  old  sod.  Plowing  so  cuts  the 
asparagus  roots  that  it  would  injure  their  growth  too 
much.  R.  R.  B.  would  better,  this  fall,  prepare  a 
piece  of  ground,  get  some  thrifty  two  or  three-year- 
old — preferably  two-year-old — roots,  and  start  even 
with  the  grass  and  weeds.  If  the  ground  is  already 
fertile,  commercial  fertilizers  are  used,  as  they  con¬ 
tain  no  seeds.  In  two  years,  he  would  have  a  better 
bed  than  it  is  possible  to  get  from  the  old  grass  plot. 
Salt  will  kill  the  grass  if  put  on  in  sufficient  quantity, 
but  an  old,  stiff  sod  takes  a  heavy  sprinkling.  Kainit 
will  do  it,  and  add  potash  to  the  soil.  Salt  will  be 
cheaper  simply  to  kill  the  grass,  but  planting  a  new 
plot  is  the  cheaper.  N.  h. 

Recruiting  Land  With  Green  Crops  in  Kentucky. 

J.  W.  //.,  Payne's  Depot ,  Ky. — Oa  page  137,  you  advised  me  to 
sow  cow  peas  on  a  piece  of  laud,  and  then  sorghum,  and  plow  the 
last  crop  under  this  fall.  As  my  first  object  is  to  improve  my 
land,  would  it  be  better  to  cut  the  peas  for  hay,  or  let  them 
mature?  When  should  sorghum  be  sown  (to  plow  under)  ?  How 
much  seed  per  acre,  and  what  variety  ? 

Ans. — In  this  case,  I  would  advise,  as  soon  as  the 
cow  peas  begin  to  ripen,  to  turn  hogs  on  to  the  field 
and  let  them  eat  off  the  crop,  feeding  a  little  corn 
with  the  peas.  Then  plow  all  under  together,  and  if 
it  be  not  later  than  August  1,  I  would  harrow  until  I 
got  a  good  seed  bed,  then  sow  broadcast  about  one 
bushel  of  any  strong-growing  sorghum  to  the  acre  ; 
let  this  grow  until  about  two  feet  high,  or  until 
touched  by  frost,  plow  under  and  let  it  lie  until 
spring.  If  the  hogs  are  not  through  with  the  peas 
by  August  10,  I  would  sow  it  to  rye,  let  it  grow 
through  the  winter,  and  turn  it  under  the  last  week 
in  March,  when  I  would  immediately  fine  the  ground 
and  set  the  strawberries.  In  the  climate  of  Kentucky, 
cow  peas  are  an  uncertain  quantity.  Some  varieties 
ripen  by  mid-summer,  and  some  grow  on  until  frost. 
Cow  peas  are  a  valuable  recruiting  crop  for  worn 
land,  if  the  notion  for  improvement  takes  possession 
of  one  in  the  spring,  and  the  land  is  bare  of  any  crop. 
They  add  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  land,  but  should 
be  pastured  on  the  land  and  the  residue  all  turned 
under.  If  the  notion  for  improvement  takes  posses¬ 


sion  of  one  at  harvest,  clear  a  grain  crop  off  from  the 
land  as  early  as  possible,  plow  and  work  down  to  a 
good  seed  bed  and  drill  or  broadcast  sorghum,  and 
turn  it  under  at  the  approach  of  frost.  Rye  may  then 
be  sowed  on  the  land,  which  will  grow  during  all 
open  spells  during  the  winter,  and  in  spring,  make  a 
heavy  sod  which  may  be  turned  under  in  time  for  a 
corn  crop.  Chemists  tell  us  that  the  rye  and  sorghum 
can  add  little  to  the  land  except  humus  ;  but  if  the 
land  be  kept  full  of  humus,  the  sun  and  air  will  pene¬ 
trate  deeper,  and  the  summer  showers  which  some¬ 
times  contain  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  will  more 
readily  find  the  feeding  roots.  J.  A.  mckee. 

How  Onion  Seed  is  Saved. 

S.  IT.  M.,  Pultneynille,  IT.  Y.  -l  set  oat  a  number  of  bushels  of 
ouions  for  seed  thi3  spring.  How  shall  I  harvest,  thrash  and 
clean  the  seed  for  market,  and  test  it  so  as  to  know  whether  it 
will  grow  or  not  ? 

Ans. — It  is  our  custom,  and  that  of  others  in  our 
vicinity,  to  set  out  onions  enough  to  raise  seed  for  our 
own  use,  though  a  few  raise  it  on  a  larger  scale — if 
there  be  a  few  pounds  left  after  sowing  in  the  spring 
there  is  generally  a  market  for  it.  The  best  time  to 
cut  the  seed  is  just  as  the  kernels  commence  to  harden 
from  the  milky  stage  ;  the  seed  balls  are  then  cut  and 
spread  one  deep  on  old  newspapers  in  an  attic  room 
or  loft,  and  it  is  our  plan  to  leave  it  there  till  spring, 
taking  care  that  mice  do  not  get  access  to  it.  For 
cleaning,  we  take  some  wet  day  in  March.  A  sack  is 
filled  with  seed  balls  and  thoroughly  pounded  ;  it  is 
then  dumped  into  a  tub  of  water  and  stirred,  when 
the  good  seed  will  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  this  should  be 
hung  in  a  bag  to  drain  and  dry.  It  should,  however, 
be  worked  over  every  day  till  dry,  when  it  can  be 
fanned.  To  test  the  seed  further  sow  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  in  a  box  in  a  window  of  the  house,  but  the  sinking 
is  generally  considered  a  sure  test.  In  sowing  onion 
seed,  one  cannot  be  too  particular,  both  in  selecting 
the  bulbs,  and  caring  for  the  seed.  I  have  described 
the  method  practiced  by  us.  To  raise  seed  on  a  large 
scale,  there  are,  probably,  machines  for  cleaning. 

JOSEPH  ADAMS. 

Keeping  Strawberry  Plants  for  Hothouse  Culture. 

P.  L.  B.,  Dresden ,  ().—  Is  it  necessary  that  str  awberry  plants  in¬ 
tended  to  raise  hothouse  berries,  should  be  f  rozen  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  period  ?  If  not,  how  low  a  temperature  would  be  sufficient 
for  good  results  ?  How  long  a  period  would  they  need  to  be  kept 
dormant  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  necessary  that  the  plants  be  frozen 
while  dormant,  although,  under  certain  conditions, 
they  might  be  without  injury.  They  are  simply  to 
be  grown  in  pots,  sunk  to  the  rim  in  a  bed  or  frame, 
and  left  fully  exposed  until  the  end  of  the  growing 
season.  During  the  summer  and  early  fall,  they  need 
plenty  of  water,  but  it  must  be  gradually  diminished 
later  in  the  season  so  that  the  plants  may  mature  the 
better.  At  the  end  of  October,  an  inch  or  two  of  cut 
straw  or  leaves  should  be  put  on  to  prevent  the  hard 
frosts  from  injuring  the  roots,  but  not  to  cover  the 
foliage.  At  the  close  of  the  growing  season,  they  may 
be  covered  with  straw  or  leaves  sufficient  to  keep 
out  frost.  They  may  remain  thus  until  wanted 
for  forcing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
a  dormant  condition  any  length  of  time.  If  the 
plants  are  properly  matured,  they  may  be  removed 
to  the  greenhouse  before  winter,  and  they  must  be  to 
have  berries  for  the  holidays.  m.  crawfokd. 

What  Pears  for  the  Mississippi  Bottoms  ? 

R.  A.,  Arkansas. — 1.  Would  you  advise  plantiug  the  LeConte 
pear  iu  the  Mississippi  River  bottoms  as  high  as  latitude  3(5  de 
grees?  2.  What  pear  would  you  advise  planting  that  ripens  in 
the  fall  ?  3.  Name  three  pears  for  us  to  plant  with  the  intention 
of  making  money  from  them. 

Ans. — 1.  No.  The  LeConte  will  grow  and  bear  well 
enough  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms,  if  well  under¬ 
drained  ;  but  the  fruit  is  of  such  poor  quality,  and 
keeps  so  poorly,  that,  at  the  present  time,  it  would 
seem  to  me  unwise  to  plant  that  variety.  2.  Garber  and 
Keiffer.  They  are  poor  in  quality,  but  will  keep  and 
sell  well.  3.  The  two  named  are  enough,  h.  k.  v.  d. 

Questions  About  Pekin  Ducks, 

A.  \V.  B.,  Thomaston,  Me. — 1.  How  many  eggs  will  an  average 
flock  of  Pekin  ducks  lay  ?  2.  Do  the  large  breeders  keep  over  the 
old  ducks,  or  kill  them  and  keep  only  young  ones?  If  they  keep 
old  ones,  how  many  seasons  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  number  of  eggs  from  a  flock  of  Pekin 
ducks,  depends  on  the  feed  and  management.  With 
proper  feed  and  care,  a  flock  should  average  from  120 
to  140  eggs  each.  2.  We  usually  keep  our  breeding 
ducks  three  or  four  years,  keeping  part  young  birds 
each  year,  and  dispose  of  the  older  ones.  They  will 
do  all  right  and  lay  well  for  four  or  five  years.  We 
usually  send  our  four-year-old  ducks  to  market  alive 
when  nearly  through  laying.  j.  e.  stevenson. 

Asparagus  in  the  Fall. 

A.  E.  R.,  Vernon,  IT.  J. — I  desire  to  pla  nt  an  asparagus  bed  of 
an  acre  or  so.  Is  the  fall  as  safe  a  time  to  plant  as  the  spring? 
Is  it  better  to  purcuase  one  or  two-year-old  roots  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  think  so  for  your  locality.  We  would 
choose  two-year-old  roots. 
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Sulphur  for  the  Woodchucks. 

J.  II.  R.,  Portland,  Me.— We  had  so 
many  woodchucks  last  year,  that  grain, 
cabbages  and  grass  were  injured  so 
seriously  that  traps  were  quite  inade¬ 
quate  ;  so  we  tried  a  plan  of  our  own. 
With  a  spade,  we  deepened  tbe  mouths 
of  the  holes,  and  placed  therein  an  old 
solderless  pan  or  vessel ;  a  small  box 
made  of  wood  that  would  stand  fire, 
answered  just  as  well.  Then  from  a 
fire  of  small  pieces  of  wood  built  near 
by  for  the  purpose,  we  placed  coals  in 
the  pan  or  box.  On  the  fire,  we  put 
pieces  of  broken  sulphur,  equal  to  about 
one  inch,  broken  from  an  ordinary 
stick  ol  sulphur,  and  covered  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  and  burning  sulphur  to¬ 
gether  with  short  pieces  of  old  board, 
leaving  a  little  room  so  as  not  to  stifle 
the  fire ;  boughs  covered  with  leaves 
answer  as  well.  We  then  covered  earth 
over  all.  Woodchucks  never  disturbed 
us  afterwards.  The  whole  time  taken 
was  not  ordinarily  longer  than  usually 
consumed  in  setting  a  trap.  There  is 
not  one  hole  this  year  where  there  were 
twenty  last. 

Black  or  White  Grapes. 

Prof.  .J .  L  Budd,  Iowa. — All  the  desir¬ 
able  white  varieties  of  grapes  I  have 
tested,  have  failed  in  our  climate  ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  color  of  the 
fruit  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  All  of 
them  have  had  more  traces  of  European 
parentage  than  such  hardy  sorts  as  Con¬ 
cord,  Worden,  and  Moore’s  Early.  Even 
the  Delaware  shows  foreign  blood  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  grapes  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  especially  when  we  grow  seedlings 
from  it.  That  the  color  of  fruits  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hardiness,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  our  hardiest 
apples  are  light  colored,  as  are  the  fruits 
of  some  native  plants,  such  as  the  Indian 
snowberry  and  our  native  Cornus. 

Asparagus  for  the  Farm  Garden. 

C.  S.  Rice,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. — Why 
does  not  asparagus  more  generally  find 
a  place  in  the  farmer’s  garden  ?  No 
product  of  the  garden  is  more  easily 
raised,  and  it  is  the  earliest  and  best  of 
spring  vegetables.  I  have  a  row  five 
rods  in  length  in  my  garden.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  a  row  of  currants  and 
gooseberries,  and  the  ground  on  both 
sides  is  cultivated  as  a  garden.  It  is  not 
as  much  work  to  care  for  this  row  of 
asparagus  as  for  one  of  potatoes  of  the 
same  length.  Our  family  is  large,  but 
has  been  well  supplied  from  this  row  for 
six  weeks  past,  and  quite  a  quantity  has 
been  given  away.  1  suspect  that  com¬ 
ing  to  the  table  direct  from  our  own 
garden,  it  is  better  than  the  half  wilted 
product  sold  in  our  market.  At  any 
rate,  we  do  not  tire  of  it  any  more  than 
of  strawberries. 


this  variety  are  a  good  commercial  arti¬ 
cle.  The  Persian  walnut  lived  through 
all  right,  but  is  small  and  does  not  seem 
so  thrifty  as  the  Japan.  Those  that  died 
I  expect  to  replace  next  spring,  and  if 
you  can  suggest  any  variety  of  nut  tree 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  try,  I  shall 
set  some  out. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  nut 
question,  as  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
land  which  is  now  altogether  unprofit¬ 
able,  which  I  fully  expect  to  plant  to 
chestnuts  and  other  nuts  as  soon  as  I  can 
determine  the  best  kinds  to  plant.  The 
objection  I  have  to  Paragon  is  that  it  is 
greatly  injured  by  weevil,  and  that 
spraying  does  not  reach  the  weevil;  I  have 
seen  statements  to  that  effect.  To  sum 
up,  Paragon  and  the  Japan  walnut  are 
the  hardiest  and  thriftiest  trees,  but  will 
their  nuts  be  commercially  successful '? 
Where  is  Luther  Burbank  ?  If  he  can 
get  us  a  good  chestnut  that  the  weevil 
will  not  damage,  it  would  be  a  boon  to  us. 

Columbian  Fails  in  Iowa. 

H.  A.  T.,  Crescent,  Iowa. — In  the 
spring  of  1895,  I  bought  25  plants  of  the 
Columbian  raspberry  which,  in  spite  of 
the  dry  weather,  made  so  vigorous  a 
growth,  that  I  increased  my  plants  to 
about  200  by  fall.  Most  of  the  tips  were 
quite  strong,  and,  as  1  supposed,  were 
quite  capable  of  enduring  the  cold  of 
winter.  Last  winter  was  a  mild  one,  so 
that  peaches  went  through  without 
much  injury  ;  but  my  Columbians,  both 
old  plants  and  tips,  killed  to  the  ground, 
and  many  of  them  were  killed  “root  and 
branch,”  so  that  I  had  no  more  plants 
this  spring  than  I  started  with  last 
spring.  Possibly,  the  drought  last  sea¬ 
son  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this,  but  1  fear  that  the  Columbian  is 
not  sufficiently  hardy  for  the  Iowa 
climate.  Shaffer  and  Muskingum  both 
went  through  the  winter  in  better  shape 
than  Columbian.  We  also  have  a  west¬ 
ern  variety,  the  Redfield,  which  is  quite 
hardy  here  and  the  fruit  is  of  about 
the  same  size  and  quality  as  that  of 
Columbian. 

Ensilage  and  Cows’  Teeth. 

A.  L.,  Ghent,  Belgium. — On  page  389, 
you  ask  about  ensilage  destroying  cows’ 
teeth.  I  have  used  ensilage  as  well  of 
corn,  as  of  clover  and  Timothy,  since 
1884.  I  have  sold  cows  which  have  had  10 
calves,  and  have  some  left  (very  good 
milch  cows)  which  have  had  their  10th 
and  11th  calf.  If  the  teeth  had  been 
eaten  by  the  ensilage,  I  would  certainly 
not  have  them  left.  But  does  not  G.  V. 
B.  give  only  very  sour  stuff,  unfit  to  be 
put  in  a  manger  ?  Does  he  not  give 
other  acid  stuffs  ?  Or  have  his  cattle 
such  hard  things  to  eat  that  the  teeth 
are  worn  out  ?  My  herd  has,  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  May,  given  22  pounds  a  day — 60 
to  80  cattle. 
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Nut  Culture  in  Connecticut. 

F.  T.  S.,  Shaker  Station,  Conn. — The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  statements  about  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  chestnut  and  other  nut  culture, 
induced  me  to  set  out  an  experiment 
plot,  in  the  spring  of  1895,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  three  of  the  Paragons  are  full 
of  bloom,  and  look  as  though  we  would 
have  nuts  this  year.  Another  Paragon 
has  a  few  blooms.  All  the  Paragons 
stood  the  winter  without  damage.  Of 
Numbo,  some  were  killed  by  the  winter, 
and  some  bloomed.  Some  of  the  Ridge- 
leys  were  killed  by  the  winter  ;  none 
bloomed.  Of  the  Japanese,  some  were 
killed  by  winter ;  none  bloomed.  I 
planted  several  pecans;  two  Russell  from 
Mississippi,  were  killed  down  by  the 
winter,  but  are  starting  up  from  the 
bottom  ;  we  shall  protect  them  next  win¬ 
ter.  The  Japanese  walnut  is  flourishing  ; 
the  winter  did  not  harm  it  in  the  least, 
but  there  will  be  no  nuts  this  year ;  it 
is  one  of  the  thriftiest  trees  1  planted. 
I.  would  like  to  ascertain  if  the  nuts  of 


Keep 

Your  blood  pure  through  the  summer  and  you 
will  not  get  into  a  “  run-down  ”  condition.  Take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills 


do  not  cause  pain  or 
gripe.  All  druggists.  25c. 


CELERY  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER  w^2,me 

#1.25  per  1,000.  8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED  “ro0p«.‘« 

ready.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  ;  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


100  Potted  Parker  Earles 

FOR  #1.00. 

T  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE-GROWN 

CRIMSON  GLOVER 

New  Crop  ready  June  25.  Catalogue  free. 
BROWN  SEED  COMPANY,  -  WYOMING.  DEL. 


2,250  Bushels  No.  I 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

My  LOW  PRICE  Is  selling  It.  Write  now.  Sample 
and  Catalogue  free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  See. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  12,  14 
and  16  quarts. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3^,  5,  8,  10  and 
15  pounds. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shocks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and  car- 
load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agent-, 

120  W arren  St. ,  New  York  City. 


GRAPE  AND  PEACH  BASKETS, 

BERRY 
BOXES. 


Write 
for 

Catalogue 
and 

Prices  to 

WELLS  -  1IIGMAN  CO.,  St.  .Joseph,  JVIleli. 


2,000  BUSHELS 

CRIMSON  GLOVER. 

Wholesale  or  Retail.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Germinating  Dualities  thoroughly  tested. 

H.  "W.  DOTJGHTEN,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  o?i'So“Sw; 

Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
H.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


PRIMSON  CLOVEF.  £r?lr.T£; 

I  Crop.  New  Circular,  ‘-Reasons  Why  Every 
W  Parmer  and  Trucker  Should  Plant  Crimson 
Clover”;  sent  fkee.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  hardy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest  prices. 
Also,  Turnip.  Spinach  and  other  seasonable  seeds. 
HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


PER  GENT  ALIVE 


AND  GROWING.  THAT’S  SUCCESS.  That’s 
what  Fall  Planting  of  Rogers’  Fresh-Dug  Daus- 
ville  Trees  has  done  for  Rogers’  customers,  and 

I  .  1  - -  —  can  do  as  much  for  you.  Will  you  let  him  try  it, 

or  will  you  keep  on  putting  it  off  till  Spring  to  fight  hot  weather,  drought,  and  failure,  with  trees  heeled 
in  over  winter.  Our  new  catalogue  will  give  you  a  few  ideas  DnPCDP  RAUd/ll  1C  II  V 
about  Fall  Planting.  Remember,  Fresh-1)  ug  Trees,  Success,  and  II U  U  L II O  *  UANoVILLlj  N  ■  |  , 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


w 

“▼E 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (l0o.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Tllus.  Catalogue  with 
^the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Rud  bv 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  J08.il.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightst0wa,«.  j. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  GO., 


Office:  Cor.  William  St.  and  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Bone  Fertilizers.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  By  the  use  of  these  goods  a  full 
crop  is  insured.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


“He  who  by  tho  plow  would,  thrive  ” 

Al u s t  use  good  judgment  and  fertilize. 

Your  heritage  may  have  been  a  worn  out  farm,  the 
fertility  of  which  was  lost  by  the  employment  of  a 
wroug  system  of  agriculture.  You  can  restore  the 
fertility,  grow  payiug  crops  and  make  it  ‘-blos¬ 
som  like  the  rose’  ’  by  a  judicious  use  of  any 
of  our  reliable  Commercial  Fertilizers.  In  „ 
every  instance  the  largest  yield  and 
fiuest  quality  of  both  gram  and 
straw,  the  heaviest  crop  and  best 
quality  of  hay,  the  largest, 
smoothest  and  most  veget¬ 
ables,  the  finest  quality  ZGHVItSI'-EWiMW  _ . _ _  . 

and  best  colored  fruit  I  produced  by  the 

and  berries  are  1  jJ5l^7n,use  of  Commercial  Fer- 

tilizers.  Consult  any 
record  you  may  lay  your 
hands  on  and  you  will  find  it 
Our’s  are  suited  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  every  sort  of  plant 
and  vegetation,  containing  the  right 
constituents  in  just  the  right  form  to  he 
easily  available  as  plant  food.  We  also 
carry  a  full  line  of  high  grade  agricultural 
chemicals  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  mix 
their  own  fertilizers.  Write  for  circulars,  etc. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  GO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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Ouk  two  plants  of  the  Columbian  red 
raspberry  were  killed  back  last  winter 
over  half,  the  old  canes  being  now  from 
three  to  four  feet  high.  The  bushes, 
however,  will  bear  a  fair  crop.  Our  old 
plant  of  Shaffer’s  Colossal  was  killed. 
So,  too,  old  plants  of  the  Loudon  were 
killed  back,  though  young  plants  sus¬ 
tained  no  in j  ury. 

Golden  Japan  Mayberry. — It  will  be 
remembered  that  we  ordered  one  plant 
of  this  from  J.  L.  Childs,  the  introducer, 
in  the  spring  of  1894.  This  plant  was 
dead  the  next  spring.  We  then — spring 
of  1895 — received  a  plant  from  A.  Blanc, 
which  was  carefully  protected  during 
the  winter  by  a  barrel  in  which  loose 
straw  was  placed.  At  the  same  time,  two 
plants  were  received  from  The  Storrs  & 
Harrison  Co.,  and  these  were  not  pro¬ 
tected.  They  were  placed,  however,  in 
a  somewhat  sheltered  position.  These 
latter  plants  were  not  hurt  much,  and 
are  now,  June  24,  about  two  feet  in 
breadth  and  18  inches  in  height,  while 
the  protected  plant  is  scarcely  a  foot  in 
breadth,  and  not  over  18  inches  in  height. 

Again,  a  Logan  blackberry-raspberry 
from  A.  Blanc,  received  in  April,  1895, 
was,  after  cold  weather  set  in,  protected 
in  the  same  way.  This  plant  is  now  only 
five  inches  high.  Another  plant  from 
William  Parry,  received  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  set  in  a  fully  exposed 
position,  is  now  nearly  four  feet  high 
and  growing  finely.  This  was  not  pro¬ 
tected  in  any  way.  It  would  seem  that 
the  protection,  in  both  cases  alluded  to, 
did  not  protect  at  all,  but  rather,  served 
to  render  the  plants  more  susceptible  to 
the  chang-es  and  severity  of  the  past  win¬ 
ter  . 


T  H  k  Logan  Raspberry  -  blackberry 
originated  some  years  ago,  as  our  read¬ 
ers  have  been  told,  in  the  garden  of 
Judge  J.  H.  Logan,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
It  is  assumed  that  it  is  the  product  of 
the  red  Antwerp  raspberry,  and  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  wild  blackberry  known  as  Aughin- 
baugh.  Our  vines  have  not  fruited  yet. 
The  prickles  or  spines  of  the  canes  are 
small,  rather  soft,  red  in  color  and 
close  together.  The  leaflets  are  always 
in  threes,  as  shown  by  the  illustration 
(Fig.  152).  If  left  to  themselves,  they 
creep  upon  the  ground  almost  like  a 
melon.  The  canes  of  our  own  plant  are 
tied  to  stakes,  so  that  the  test  as  to 
hardiness,  was  severer  than  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  grow  in  their  natural 
way.  The  berries,  we  are  told,  are 
much  the  shape  of  blackberries,  equal¬ 
ing  those  of  the  largest  in  size,  and  of  a 
dark  red  color,  firm  and  somewhat  acid, 
ripening  with  early  raspberries.  The 
seeds  are  small,  and  it  is  said  to  excel 
all  other  small  fruits  for  jellies  and 
canning  purposes.  One  report  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  tells  us  that  “  raw  with  sugar 
they  are  richer  than  any  strawberries.’ 
The  vines  will  propagate  from  tips 
like  black  raspberries,  and  also  from 
cuttings . 

Nott’s  Perfection  (this  is  the  first 
mention  of  it  in  print,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Nott  ?  We  were  the  first  to  mention 
Nott’s  Excelsior),  gave  us  the  first 
“  mess”  June  19.  The  vines  averaged 
nearly  twice  the  height  of  the  Excelsior. 
In  shape,  the  pods  are  much  the  same. 
It  is  as  prolific  as  the  Excelsior,  the  peas 
maturing  before  the  Excelsior  goes  out. 
June  22  we  made  the  second  picking  of 
Perfection  and  the  last  of  Excelsior. 
The  peas  (seeds)  average  larger  than 
those  of  Excelsior,  and  the  quality  is 
the  same. 

Guided  by  this  season’s  trials,  we 
would  choose,  first,  Station  pea  ;  next 
for  succession,  Nott’s  Excelsior,  and, 
third,  Nott’s  Perfection.  For  home  use, 
we  would  discard  the  smooth  First  and 
Best,  no  matter  how  careful  the  selec¬ 
tion  . . 


We  have  told  our  readers  about  the 
large  quantity  of  sap-water  that  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  stalks  of  that  close  relative 
of  Saghalin,  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  a 
plant  of  which  has  been  growing  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  for  about  20  years.  A 
few  days  ago,  a  friend  greatly  interested 
in  such  vegetable  peculiarities,  asked  to 
cut  one  of  the  stalks  that  he  might  him¬ 
self  see  how  much  water  each  joint 
holds.  We  told  him,  as  the  stalk  was 
cut,  that  each  lower  joint  would  contain 
about  one  tablespoonful.  There  was 
not  a  particle  of  water  in  any  of  the 
joints.  A  second  large  stalk  was  cut 
with  the  same  result — no  water.  We 
have  had  abundant  rains  during  the  past 
10  days,  and  the  writer  assumed  that, 
probably,  there  would  be  more  water  in 
the  internodes  than  on  occasions  when 
we  have  examined  them  before  when, 
as  we  recall  it,  rain  was  greatly  needed. 
Now,  do  these  stalks  accumulate  the 
water  only  in  periods  of  drought  ? . 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  write  us  that 
Crimson  Rambler  has  exceeded  their  ex¬ 
pectations.  Last  winter  was  very  severe 
in  Rochester,  the  mercury  falling  to  15 
degrees  below  zero,  thus  giving  the 
plants  a  very  fair  test  as  to  their  hardi¬ 
ness.  “  It  is  a  great  acquisition,”  is  the 
concluding  remark  of  the  letter. 

As  our  readers  have  been  told,  the 
mercury  at  the  Rural  Grounds  fell  as  low 
as  18  degrees  below  zero,  and  we  think 
lower  by  a  degree  or  so.  We  are  posi¬ 
tive  as  to  the  18  degrees  below.  No  por¬ 
tion  of  any  one  of  our  six  plants,  grow¬ 
ing  in  different  exposures,  was  harmed. 
So  soon  as  the  plants  have  passed  their 
season  of  bloom,  we  shall  tell  our  readers 
all  that  we  know  of  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  rose  from  our  two  summers’  experi¬ 
ence  with  it . 

We  want  to  speak  a  few  words  of 
praise  of  the  new  lettuce,  Mignonette, 
seeds  of  which  were  sent  to  us  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  the  description  of 
which  in  their  catalogue  is  just  about 
right.  We  do  not  think  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  popular  market  variety  : 
First,  because  of  the  smallness  of  the 
heads,  and  second,  because  of  the  color 
of  the  outside  leaves,  which  is  varying 
shades  of  bronze  and  green.  The  heads, 
which  measure  about  half  a  foot  in 
diameter,  are  compact,  and  the  outer 
leaves  cling  as  in  cabbages,  closely.  The 
interior  portion  of  the  head  is  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish-white  color.  In  quality,  it  is 
tender  and  crisp.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is 
a  wonderfully  hardy  variety — resisting 
both  drought  and  excessive  moisture. .  . . 
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IMPROVED  I 


[“SUCCESS”  JrT 

A 

DIGGER 

[THAT 

DIGS. 


DIGGER 


YOU  WANT  a  dig?< 
that  will  please  you.  \V 
want  to  put  10,000  samp], 

ON  TRIAI 

for  introduction. 
FREIGHT  PAIE 

If  your  dealer  cannc 
„  show  you  our  improve 

_ ’"‘SUCCESS’'  send  at  once  for  particular 

[  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa 


Received  the  WORLD’S  FAIR  Medal. 

DOWD  E  Ti 


POTATO  DIGGERS, 

Cutters,  Sorters,  Etc. 

Warranted  to  do  all  that  we  represent  them  to  do. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

Write  for  Catalog.  Mention  this  paper. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  CO.,  Prairie  City,  la. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 


j-Ci: 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 

Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 


New  York. 


MONEY  IS  MADE  by  saving  it,  and 
there  is  no  better  way  to  save  it 
than  in  preserving  your  buildings 
by  having  them  well  painted  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They 
cannot  be  well  painted  with  anything  else. 
To  be  sure  of  getting 

P ureTV^ hite  Lead 


SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


|  Chi 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  <fe  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
For  colors  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure 
White  Lead  d  inting  Colors  ;  they  are  the 
best  and  most  permanent ;  prepared  ex¬ 
pressly  for  tinting  Pure  White  Lead. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuaole  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Old  Soluble  Pacific  Guano. 

The  farmers’  friend  and  producer  of  large  crops.  Every  farmer 
should  use  it  this  fall  if  he  wishes  a  large  crop.  If  your 
storekeeper  does  not  keep  it  you  can  write  us  direct.  We 
want  agents — probably  we  can  make  you  one. 

1  h  1  ^PITTSBURGH,  PA.  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  _  , 

Cleveland,  ohic.  43  Exchange  Place ,  New  York  City. 


LEGGETT’S  FUNGIROID,  a 
blight  on  Potatoes. 

Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother’s 
24-page 


Dusts  two  rows  of 
potatoes  at  a  time, 
wide  or  narrow 
planting,  as  fast  as 
a  man  walks;  two 
acres  per  hour. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each. 

Will  pay  any 
farmer  having 
one  or  a  hundred 
acres  of  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  tobacco 
or  other  crops, 
powder.  Prevents 
and  other  crops. 
Paris-green, 
free. 


LEGGETT  &  BKO.,  201  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


PLEASE 
ask  your 


Dealer  FORCE,  LIFT, 
TANK  &  SPRAY 

!,  PUMPS 


liny  Carriers,  Forks, 

_  Ac.  The  Largest  Pump 
V.  M  and  Hay  Toolworks  in 
the  U.  S.  Catalog  free. 
F.  E.  J1YKKS  A  ItltO., 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


FOSTITE^MILDEW 


on  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Potatoes,  Roses,  etc.  For 
ilrculars  address 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


POTATO 


DIGGER 

Price  Reduced  for  1896 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  0. 


— THE—' 

‘HOOVER’ 


A  10-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


WOVEN  WM  FENCE! 


Over  50  Styles  West  on  earth.  Horse-high, 
-strong,  Pig  and 
ken  tight,  you  can 
40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 


Bull- 

Chicli 

make  < 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod.  I 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,  -  Indiana.  | 


The  St.  Louis  Convention 

It  seems  to  have  been  too  one-sided  to  suit  some 
people.  It’s  just  so  with  the  Page  fence — the  com¬ 
bined  opposition  can’t  get  up  excitement  enough  to 
make  it  interesting.  When  the  best  farmers,  park 
men  and  railroads  all  unite  on  one  fence,  it's  bound 
to  win. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Xlio  m.nufactarer,  of  Irtu  Cresting,  Iron  Turbine  snd 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Bueksye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Slobe  snd  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prioes  to 

MAST.  FOOS  Sc  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  O. 


r\ 


STEEL  P 


CKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


steel  grates,  steel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  F  enee  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  writo  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


The  “HARTMAN ’’p’cket  FENCE: 

Is  intended  for  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeter¬ 
ies,  Churches  Sl  Schools.  Stronger,  hand- j 


somer  and  CHEAPER  than  either  wood  or  iron,  [ 
Does  not  mar  but  rather  adds  beauty  to  the  luwn  or 
garden.  When  set  with  our  Self  Anchoring  Steel 
J  Posts  it’s  a  thing  of  beauty.  Several  heights,  seve- 

Iral  widths  of  pickets.  Write  for  circulars  &  prices. 

HARTMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.! 

277  Broadway,  1315  Manhattan  Bldg,  j 

New  York.  Chicago. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  • 


Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  25  • 
to  58  inches  high.  • 

If  interested,  drop  us  a  caid,  and  we  will  • 
mail  illustrated  catalogue.  • 

KEYS  TONE  W0  VEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. ,  • 

19  Kush  St.,  Peoria.  Ill. 


Firm  as  a  Rock 

The  ANCHOR  POSTS  are 
proof  against  Frost  and 
Weather.  They  cannot  rot 
down  as  they  are  made 
of  steel.  The  anchorage  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  being  pulled 
over.  They  can  be  used  with 
any  style  of  Wire  or  Woven 
Netting. 

Write  for  Farm  Circular. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

13  Cortiandt  St.,  New  York  City 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
88.  6d.,  or  854  marks,  or  10V4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1, 000-line  orders,  26  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  JULY  11.  1896. 


A  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Price,  Cloth. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture . $1.00 

American  Grape  Training . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture .  75 

The  Business  Hen . 75 


Do  you  want  one  or  more  of  these  as  a  present? 
You  can  have  any  or  all.  How?  Get  your  neighbor 
to  subscribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Send  us  the  dollar  for 
a  year’s  subscription.  Let  us  know  which  book  you 
want.  It's  yours  at  once.  Enough  said.  Now  act! 

© 

Who  will  be  first  to  adapt  the  tricycle  to  such  farm 
work  as  dragging  a  light  cultivator  or  “  weeder  ”  ? 
We  believe  that  a  tricycle  can  be  made  that  will  en¬ 
able  a  stout  man  to  harrow  or  cultivate  successfully 
on  light  and  smooth  fields,  and  we  shall  not  be  at  all 
surprised  at  the  first  report  of  an  attempt  to  work 
this  plan  out  in  practice.  It  is  not  half  so  improbable 
as  spraying  by  means  of  portable  steam  engines 
seemed  10  jears  ago  ! 

© 

In  discussing  the  hen’s  moult  on  page  474,  we  have 
not  touched  on  the  cruel  plan  of  plucking  out  the 
feathers  in  early  summer,  as  is  practiced  by  some 
poultrymen.  The  birds  are  plucked  while  alive,  the 
idea  being  that  they  will  recover  and  put  out  their 
new  coat  of  feathers  in  time  for  fall  laying.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  a  cruel  operation,  though  its  advocates 
claim  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  no  more  disagreeable 
to  the  hen  than  to  let  the  feathers  fall  out  by  the 
slow  process  of  moulting.  We  would  not  practice  it 
anyway. 

© 

The  best  of  pasture  grass  is  a  perfect  “balanced 
ration”  for  the  cow.  For  about  six  weeks,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  grass  is  at  its  best.  After 
that,  it  fails,  and  is  not  a  perfect  food  any  more  than 
hay  in  winter.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
hard  or  dry  grass  in  the  August  upland  pasture  is  a 
perfect  food  for  cows  in  milk.  It  will  keep  young 
stock,  but  a  cow  cannot  give  a  large  mess  of  milk  on 
such  pasture  alone.  You  must  feed  grain  or  green 
fodder — corn,  millet  or  peas — in  order  to  keep  up 
the  yield. 

<9 

At  a  recent  live  stock  show  in  England,  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  breed  of  sheep  known  as  the  Ryeland,  were 
exhibited.  They  were  classed  as  long-wooled  sheep, 
and  one  ram  was  so  fine  that  he  beat  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  Cotswold  sheep  that  were  exhibited.  The 
Ryeland  breed  seems  to  be  limited  to  one  county, 
Herefordshire,  and  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  breeders 
of  the  standard  old  breeds  to  see  these  forgotten  ani¬ 
mals  coming  out  for  recognition.  It  is  claimed  for 
the  Ryelands  that  they  yield  a  greater  proportion  of 
lean  meat  than  any  other  breed.  This  very  fact  is 
against  them,  for  a  tendency  to  fatten  quickly  goes 
with  early  maturity,  and  that  is  what  breeders  desire 
in  mutton  sheep. 

© 

Ouk  readers  will  remember  articles  in  recent  issues 
written  from  Germany  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Sarg,  a  German 
farmer  and  dairyman.  Mr.  Sarg  has  now  come  to 
this  country  and  located  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Virginia, 
where  he  is  preparing  “artificial  mother’s  milk.” 
This  is  made  from  absolutely  pure  cow’s  milk,  Pas¬ 
teurized  and  put  through  various  manipulations 
which  are  covered  by  a  German  patent.  As  a  result  of 
this  preparation,  the  cow’s  milk  is  made  into  a  form 
almost  exactly  like  human  milk,  and  suited  to  the 
tenderest  stomachs  of  infants  or  invalids.  Mr.  Sarg 
believes  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  such  milk  in 
this  country,  and  he  has  started  in  to  develop  it. 
This  milk  seems  to  be  different  from  anything  we 
nave  had  in  the  country  heretofore. 


A  child  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  the  attending 
physician  said  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  in 
the  milk  that  the  child  had  been  drinking.  The  cow 
was  investigated.  It  was  found  that  she  had  discov¬ 
ered  a  pail  of  paint ;  had  eaten  enough  of  it  to  make 
her  sick,  and  the  veterinarian  had  prescribed  linseed 
oil.  The  paint  and  the  oil,  together  with  the  sickness 
of  the  cow,  rendered  the  milk  totally  unfit  for  use  ; 
yet  it  was  sold  just  the  same,  with  disastrous  results. 
Such  business  ought  to  be  made  a  criminal  offense. 
The  wonder  is  that  more  sickness  and  deaths  do  not 
result  from  the  carelessness  of  such  individuals. 
Human  life  seems  to  be  of  little  account  to  them  in 
comparison  with  the  loss  they  would  suffer  by  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  milk  from  a  diseased  or  ailing  animal. 

O 

On  page  430,  a  Connecticut  subscriber  told  us  about 
his  unfortunate  experience  with  milk.  Four  young 
heifers,  out  of  a  herd  of  30  Jerseys,  suddenly  began 
to  give  milk  that  tasted  like  “  strong  soapsuds,”  while 
four  others  gave  milk  not  quite  so  bad.  None  of  the 
old  cows  was  affected,  though  all  the  cows  were  fed 
from  the  same  pasture  and  bin.  Our  friend  now  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  trouble  has  about  disappeared,  the 
milk  from  only  two  heifers  showing  the  bad  taste 
slightly.  He  is  convinced  that  the  cause  was  turning 
the  cows  from  high,  dry  feed  to  flush  pastures.  This 
complete  and  sudden  change  of  feeding  disarranged 
the  cows’  systems — the  heifers,  probably,  gorging 
worse  than  the  cows.  The  lesson  is  to  turn  the  cattle 
into  pasture  gradually — a  few  hours  at  a  time  only, 
at  first. 

O 

Prof.  Brooks  gives  us,  on  page  462,  an  interesting 
account  of  his  experience  with  certain  hay  substi¬ 
tutes.  The  Cock’s  foot  or  Barnyard  grass  has  given 
excellent  satisfaction  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  as  a  late  fodder  crop.  On  good  land, 
wfith  a  fertilizer  consisting  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  200  pounds  dissolved  bone  black,  and  100  of 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  this  millet  sowed  in  drills 
15  inches  apart,  grew  to  a  height  of  seven  feet.  An¬ 
other  crop,  sown  July  26,  after  hay,  yielded  12  tons 
per  acre.  As  a  green  crop  for  soiling,  it  gave  better 
l’esults  than  good  fodder  corn.  It  is  better  for  green 
food  or  for  ensilage  than  for  hay,  unless  cut  early  in 
its  growth,  and  the  late  crop  is  best  for  the  silo.  This 
millet  requires  rich  land  and  quick-acting  fertilizers, 
and  will  not  endure  drought  well. 

© 

In  1867,  the  population  of  this  country  was  36,211,- 
000.  The  revenues  in  the  post-office  department 
amounted  to  42  cents  for  each  person  in  the  country, 
while  the  expenses  were  53  cents.  In  1895,  the  popu¬ 
lation  had  increased  to  69,753,000,  while  the  post  office 
revenues  were  §1.10  per  capita,  and  the  expenses  $1.29. 
In  1882,  the  department  actually  paid  expenses,  and 
gave  four  cents  excess  of  revenue  for  each  person  in  the 
country.  In  every  other  year,  the  expenses  exceeded 
the  revenues.  The  greatest  cost  to  the  department 
comes  in  carrying  the  immense  bulk  of  papers,  books 
and  merchandise  classed  as  second-class  matter,  and 
in  free  matter  carried  for  the  public  departments  and 
for  Congressmen.  A  good  deal  of  this  stuff  might 
well  be  thrown  out  or  charged  at  higher  rates,  so  as 
to  make  the  department  self-sustaining. 

© 

Some  months  ago,  we  stated  that  the  Wisconsin 
State  Horticultural  Society  seeks  to  encourage  a  love 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  children  by  supplying  straw¬ 
berry  and  raspberry  plants  to  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  In  a  number  of  communities,  private  citi¬ 
zens  follow  much  the  same  plan  and  distribute  plants 
among  the  scholars.  In  Wallington,  N.  J.,  one  of 
our  subscribers  recently  gave  90  chrysanthemum 
plants  to  as  many  scholars  in  the  public  school  at 
that  place.  Next  fall  prizes  will  be  given  to  the 
pupils  having  the  best  plants.  The  prizes  are  to  con¬ 
sist  of  collections  of  50,  30  and  20  tulips,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  will 
judge  the  plants.  We  like  to  see  such  things  encour¬ 
aged.  It  is  a  worthy  project,  and  is  sure  to  benefit 
the  boys  and  girls  who  take  part  in  such  a  contest. 

O 

The  interesting  account  of  the  farming  operations 
of  Mr.  Peter  Porter,  found  on  our  first  page,  will  start 
many  a  train  of  reflection  in  the  thoughtful  mind.  It 
is  a  long  span  of  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  85  years  of  active  life.  During  that  time,  nearly 
three  complete  generations  have  walked  on  and  off 
the  stage,  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
society  and  industry  are  fairly  bewildering.  The 
“  old  friends  ”  shown  on  page  462  are  almost  pathetic 
in  the  picture  they  present  by  the  side  of  the  improved 
machinery  of  the  present  day.  In  the  “  good  old 
times”  of  50  years  ago,  it  is  evident  that  people 
worked  harder  than  do  we  of  this  generation,  and  it 
seems  evident  that  it  required  more  of  their  labor  to 


secure  a  dollar  in  cash.  Mr.  Porter  says  that  he  can 
make  more  money  on  the  farm  now7  than  he  could 
then.  Possibly  that  is  true  and,  perhaps,  the  reason 
is  that  he  has  retained  the  old  habits  of  working 
without  picking  up  the  newer  habits  of  living  that 
younger  people  now  consider  necessary.  It  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  that,  if  one  is  satisfied  to  live  just 
as  our  grandfathers  did,  he  can  still  make  a  living  on 
the  farm.  The  modern  farmer’s  tastes  and  desires 
have  been  cultivated  (?)  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
old  methods  of  soil  cultivation  will  not  answer.  In 
other  words,  modern  ideas  of  living  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  old-time  methods  of  farming,  because 
the  modern  farmer  has  a  greater  need  of  cash 
in  his  business.  The  grandfather  was  able  to 
supply  many  of  his  wants  by  barter  or  exchange. 
The  grandson  must  turn  his  labor  into  money  before 
he  can  secure  the  articles  he  needs.  It  w7as,  evidently, 
safer  for  Mr.  Porter  to  pay  for  that  farm  in  given 
quantities  of  pork,  lumber  and  butter,  than  it  would 
have  been  to  take  the  risk  of  turning  these  products 
into  cash,  and  then  paying  so  many  dollars.  Take 
the  case  of  a  Western  farmer  who,  years  ago,  when 
wheat  was  worth  $1  a  bushel,  mortgaged  his  farm  for 
$1,500.  If,  instead  of  that  sum  of  mone3r,  he  had 
agreed,  at  that  time,  to  pay  1,500  bushels  of  wheat,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  he  would  be  much  better  off 
to-day,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  dollar  in 
that  mortgage  has  appreciated.  If  we  were  to  go  on 
and  ask  why  these  old  times  were  “  good”,  we  might 
run  upon  some  curious  and  thoughtful  things.  Mr. 
Porter  started  with  a  $30  horse,  and  has  earned  1,600 
acres  of  land,  and  sold  products  which  brought  $158,- 
000.  This  has  not  been  done  by  what  we  call  “  scien¬ 
tific  farming,”  neither  has  the  cultivation  been 
changed  much  to  suit  the  times.  It  is  a  remarkable 
record,  take  it  any  way  you  will,  and  a  dozen  different 
lessons  might  be  drawn  from  it. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Old  Uncle  Sam  is  a  funny  old  scatnp, 

Just  hear  him  brag  of  his  doings  in  camp. 

Just  hear  him  crack  up  the  soldiers  in  blue, 

Brag  up  his  navy,  and  yell  for  each  crew. 

When  it’s  a  question  of  paying  his  men 
Off  in  big  slices  of  glory,  why,  then, 

Old  Uncle  Sam  will  be  heard  from  all  day, 

Wind  and  hurrah  make  the  cheapest  of  pay. 

But  when  the  soldier,  grown  crippled  and  lame, 
“Government  pauper  !” — a  horrible  name — 

Comes  to  the  “  Old  Soldier’s  Home,”  you  will  find 
Old  Uncle  Sam’s  economical  mind 
Figuring  shrewdly  to  keep  his  board  down 
Half  of  his  face  has  a  terrible  frown 
When  he  hears  farmers  attack  “oleo”. 

’Tother  half  grins,  for  the  price  is  so  low, 

That  he  can  save  many  pennies  a  head 
Making  vets  use  “  painted  lard”  on  their  bread  ! 

Make  haste  with  the  hay. 

Sheep  are  death  to  sprouts. 

All  about  cutworms  next  week. 

Ducks  moult  several  times  a  year. 

Read  Mr.  Cottrell’s  article,  page  475. 

The  silver  men  strike  a  Populist  chord. 

Brood  over  your  symptoms  and  you'll  hatch  out  a  sickness. 

The  dairyman’s  money  can’t  talk  when  the  cows  “  dry  up.” 

The  Early  Adams  sweet  corn  has  made  a  remarkable  growth 
this  season. 

Not  too  late  to  sow  fodder  corn  in  order  to  sew  up  that  hole  in 
the  hay  mow. 

What’s  the  difference  between  hay  and  straw  in  the  oat  plant  ? 
Early  cutting. 

War  beats  slavery,  but  peace  beats  war.  Peace  is  made  up  of 
little  pieces  of  self-denial. 

We  have  picked  Parker  Earle  strawberries  this  year  from 
Decoration  Day  to  J  une  26. 

The  English  soldiers  are  using  barbed-wire  fence  in  protecting 
their  encampments  in  Africa. 

The  number  of  people  who  put  on  whitewash  or  paint  with  a 
pump,  is  among  the  thousands. 

The  best  way  to  treat  cane  borers  of  any  kind  is  to  cut  the  canes 
and  burn  them  as  soon  as  the  trouble  is  discovered. 

Winter  oats  from  Virginia  survived  the  winter  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  Ordinary  oats  sowed  at  the  same  time  all 
died. 

Our  chemists  should  analyze  certain  brands  of  “condensed 
milk.”  It  is  possible  that  they  will  find  a  mixture  of  skim-milk 
and  a  cheap  fat  like  lard  or  tallow. 

The  latest  stove  attachment  is  a  “garbage  carbonizer.”  in 
which  swill  is  burned  over  the  kitchen  stove  so  that  it  helps  out 
the  heat  and  avoids  all  use  of  the  swill  barrel. 

At  an  English  prize  contest  among  cider  makers,  all  but  three 
were  disqualified  because  their  cider  did  not  contain,  at  least, 
four  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Whew  !  There’s  hard  cider  for  you  ! 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  an 
effort  was  made  to  compel  breeders  to  mark  registered  animals 
by  tattooing  the  registration  numbers  on  the  ears  with  ink.  The 
plan  failed. 

The  latest  disease  is  the  “bicycle  eye,”  which  occurs  in 
“  scorchers  ”  or  fast  riders.  It  is  a  trouble  of  the  optic  nerve 
caused  by  straining  the  eyes  by  fixing  them  on  the  ground  ahead 
of  the  wheel. 

It  is  reported  that  De  Laval,  whose  name  is  linked  with  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  separator,  has  devised  a  practical  milking  machine. 
Before  we  hope  the  report  is  true,  let  us  reflect  that,  when  cows 
can  be  milked  by  machinery,  the  small  dairyman  will  be  worse 
off  than  he  is  now.  It  is  the  necessity  of  hand  work  in  dairying 
that  gives  him  individuality. 
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REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES  FOR  FARMERS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  several  times  called  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  railroads  in  New  York  State  have 
dodged  the  law  which  orders  them  to  sell  books  good 
for  1,000  miles  travel  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile. 
Some  of  the  railroads  disregarded  the  law  so  deliber¬ 
ately  that  the  matter  came  up  in  the  last  legislature, 
and  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  following  law  : 

AN  ACT  to  amend  Chapter  ten  hundred  and  twenty  seven  of  the 
1  aws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  five,  entitled  “An  act  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  issue  of  mileage  books  by  railroad  corporations,” 
Became  a  law  May  22,  1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Passed,  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  ten  hundred  and  twenty  seven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  five  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  operating  a  railroad  in 
this  State,  the  line  or  lines  of  which  are  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  which  is  authorized  by  law  to  charge  a  maxi¬ 
mum  fare  of  more  than  two  cents  per  mile,  and  not  more  than  three 
cents  per  mile,  and  which  does  charge  a  maximum  fare  of  more 
than  two  cents  per  mile,  shall  issue  mileage  books  having  one 
thousand  coupons  attached  thereto,  entitling  the  holder  thereof, 
upon  complying  with  the  conditions  thereof,  to  travel  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles  on  the  line  or  lines  of  such  railroad,  for  which  the 
corporation  may  charge  a  sum  not  to  exceed  two  cents  per  mile. 
Such  mileage  books  shall  be  kept  for  sale  by  such  corporations 
at  every  ticket  office  of  such  corporation  in  an  incorporated 
village  or  city  and  shall  be  issued  immediatel  y  upon  application 
therefor.  The  holder  of  any  such  mileage  book  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  surrendering,  at  any  ticket  office  on  the  line  or  lines  of  such 
railroad,  coupons  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  miles  which 
he  or  any  member  of  his  family  or  firm,  or  salesman  of  such  firm, 
wishes  to  travel  on  the  line  or  lines  of  such  railroad,  to  a  mileage 
exchange  ticket  therefor.  Such  mileage  exchange  ticket  shall 
entitle  the  holder  thereof  without  producing  the  mileage  book 
upon  which  such  exchange  ticket  was  issued,  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  in  respect  to  the  transportation  of  person  and 
property  to  which  the  highest  class  ticket  issued  by  such  corpora¬ 
tion  would  entitle  him.  Such  mileage  books  shall  be  good  until 
all  the  coupons  attached  thereto  shall  have  been  used.  Any  rail¬ 
road  corporation  which  shall  refuse  to  issue  a  mileage  book  as 
provided  iu  this  section,  or,  in  violation  thereof,  to  accept  such 
mileage  book  for  transportation,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars,  to  be 
recovered  by  the  party  to  which  such  refusal  is  made;  but  no 
action  can  be  maintained  therefor  tiuless  commenced  within  one 
year  after  the  cause  of  action  accrues. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

This  seems  to  be  about  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made  ; 
yet  when  a  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  applied 
for  a  mileage  book  from  the  Erie  R.  R.,  the  agent  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  declared  that  the 
books  were  not  for  sale  at  that  office.  They  evidently 
expect  to  go  through  the  old  process  of  annoyance 
and  delay  in  order  to  deter  people  from  buying  these 
mileage  books.  This  matter  will  be  tested  in  the 
courts,  and  we  shall  see  whether  this  selfish  corpora¬ 
tion  cannot  be  forced  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  State. 
This  wholesale  rate  of  two  cents  a  m  ile  would  prove 
a  great  boon  to  thousands  of  farmers  in  New  York 
State,  and  would  tend  to  increase  railroad  travel  as 
nothing  else  would  do.  It  seems  as  though  the  Erie 
managers  ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  make  these  books  as  accessible  as 
possible,  and  thus  increase  their  long-distance  passen¬ 
ger  traffic.  It  is  evident  that  the  courts  must  rub 
this  sense  into  them  if  they  are  ever  to  have  it.  We 
believe  that  it  will  cost  the  Erie  R.  R.  $50  for  every 
refusal  to  sell  a  book  on  demand  ! 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  EN8ILAGE. 

Search  for  Succulence  Ends  at  Si/o. 

On  page  293,  S.  C.  H.  says  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
build  a  silo  for  eight  cows,  and  then  gives  directions 
to  convert  corn,  by  steaming,  into  something  that 
“  comes  near  being  ensilage,  if  not  better,  and,  I 
think,  is  cheaper.”  I  suppose,  from  the  article,  that 
he  has  no  silo,  and  I  know  that  his  method  is  a  great 
deal  more  work,  and,  therefore,  costs  more.  No  one 
can  afford  to  winter  cows  on  hay  ;  and  while  his 
method  is  an  improvement  on  dry  fodder,  I  have  not 
found  it  equal  to  ensilage.  Even  if  it  were,  but  few 
can  find  room  to  store  successfully  sufficient  corn  to 
feed  the  stock  from  November  to  June  and  during  hot 
weather  in  July  and  August.  Many  people  are 
deterred  from  using  a  good  thing,  by  advice  given  by 
those  who  have  never  tried  what  they  condemn. 

For  years,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  supply  of 
food  which  would  keep  the  cows  from  drying  up  after 
calving,  before  they  could  get  grass.  When  once  the 
mess  is  reduced  from  any  cause,  it  cannot  be  fully 
restored  by  any  system  of  feeding.  For  that  reason, 
fall  calves  were  impossible,  and  we  had  a  constant 
struggle  to  counteract  the  shrinking  effect  of  dry  hay 
and  corn  meal.  Beets  were  grown,  but  that  means  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work,  and  our  cows  give  more  milk 
from  four  bushels  of  potatoes  than  six  of  beets.  Pota¬ 
toes  are,  usually,  too  expensive  to  feed.  Turnips  are 
easily  grown,  but  the  greatest  care  is  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  harm  to  the  product.  Some  succulent,  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  food — something  palatable — must  be  provided. 
The  cutting  of  corn  fodder,  heating  of  water,  etc., 
for  eight  cows,  make  a  slave  of  a  man,  and  do  not 
fill  the  bill,  or  pay  the  added  cost.  The  silo  is  the 


only  source  of  which  I  know,  which  provides  the  food 
needed  to  keep  up  the  milk  supply,  cheaply,  and  as 
long  as  needed.  The  cheapness  is,  now,  I  believe,  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  well-informed  men.  The  whole  cost  of 
harvesting  the  corn  and  filling  the  silo  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  husking  and  cutting  the  dry  fodder.  Where 
several  siloes  are  built  in  the  same  neighborhood,  a 
small  sum  from  each  owner  will  buy  a  cutter,  and  an 
engine  to  run  it  may  be  hired  for  $3  per  day.  By 
changing  works  with  each  other,  the  entire  crop  is 
disposed  of  in  a  few  days,  and  gives  no  further 
trouble.  It  is  in  out  of  the  wet,  secure  from  freezing, 
and  will  not  rot  or  mold. 

Last  year,  we  had  a  heavy  freeze,  and  much  corn 
was  nearly  ruined.  The  stalks  were  black,  and  the 
leaves  were  slippery  on  corn  grown  on  low  ground. 
Such  foliage,  if  cut  and  shocked  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner,  would  spoil.  The  stalks  only  would  be  left,  and 
they  would  be  woody,  unpalatable  and  wasted.  It 
was  my  first  year,  and  I  was  assured  by  every  one 
that,  in  three  weeks,  it  would  be  nothing  but  a 
manure  heap.  This  badly-frozen  corn  was  put  in  the 
bottom  of  Ihe  silo,  and  made  about  10  feet  in  depth. 
On  top  of  this  was  some  good  field  corn,  well  eared, 
and  last,  some  eight  feet  of  late-sowed,  immature 
dent  corn  just  in  tassel.  As  this  was  frosted,  too,  the 
most  of  the  ensilage  was  a  pretty  poor  lot  of  roughage 
before  it  went  in. 

The  silo  is  13x14  feet,  and  after  settling  for  four 
weeks,  the  ensilage  was  14  feet  deep.  I  fed  eight 
cows  from  November  1  to  March  25,  and  not  a  particle 
was  left  in  the  mangers  ;  they  did  not  need  cleaning 
out  once  in  that  time.  For  a  long  time,  no  other 
coarse  food  was  given,  and  I  did  not  feed  a  ton  of  hay 
or  straw  in  the  whole  time.  I  have  enough  hay  now 
to  sell,  to  pay  twice  for  the  silo,  or  enough  to  buy  the 
whole  outfit — cutter,  carrier  and  silo. 

By  this  method  of  covering,  feeding  and  filling, 
there  was  not  a  bushel-basketful  of  waste.  The  cows 
began  to  improve  in  appearance  and  milk  yield  at 
once.  Being  kept  in  a  warm  barn  continuously,  and 
gaining  in  flesh,  they  shed  their  hair  early,  and  were 
as  smooth  in  hair  as  a  race  horse,  in  March.  They 
were  milked  11  months,  and  gave  larger  messes  of 
milk  than  ever  before.  When  the  ensilage  was  gone, 
the  amount  of  milk  kept  decreasing  in  spite  of  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  beets,  potatoes,  oil  meal  and  clover  hay.  Just 
why  rather  poor  corn  fodder  will  produce  such  good 
results,  after  being  cooked  tender  in  a  silo,  I  can  no 
more  tell  than  I  can  tell  why  two  quarts  of  strawber¬ 
ries  (mostly  water)  per  day  give  me  more  ability  to 
work  than  baked  beans.  There  is  a  saying  that  “From 
nothing,  nothing  comes.”  Yet  I  know  that  we  have 
more  butter,  stock  in  better  condition,  and  wintered 
at  smaller  cost,  than  ever  before  from  a  quality  of 
corn  that,  ordinarily,  would  be  almost  worthless.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  ! 

I  did  not  believe  half  that  had  been  said  and  printed 
in  favor  of  ensilage,  when  I  built  my  silo.  I  see  now 
that  more  ground  must  be  planted  to  corn,  and  less 
to  grass  ;  that  more  stock  can  be  kept,  as  much  by 
reason  of  change  of  crops,  perhaps,  as  from  the  silo, 
and  that  I  cannot  afford  to  grow  root  crops  for  cattle. 
I  would  not  sell  the  silo  for  any  reasonable  amount, 
if  I  could  not  get  another.  The  cost  was  about  $75 
and  some  labor  for  the  silo  ;  a  No.  13  Ohio  cutter  and 
carrier  cost  about  $100.  So  much  more  food  value  can 
be  stored  in  a  silo,  that,  in  many  eases,  it  can  be  built 
in  part  of  the  bay,  and  in  many  others,  the  expense 
of  building  a  new  barn  for  additional  storage,  can  be 
avoided.  c.  e.  chapman. 


SOME  HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

WII.L  WINTER  ANI)  SUMMER  APPLES  MIX  ? 

1.  Will  the  pollen  of  summer  apples  affect  the  keeping  qualities 
of  winter  apples,  if  the  tree  is  surrounded  by  summer  apple 
trees  ?  2.  Is  it  better  to  keep  summer  and  winter  apple  orchards 
separate,  or  to  mix  them  ?  j.  l.  hook. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  No.  This  brings  up  the  same  old  theory  that  has 
been  advanced  over  and  over,  in  which  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  pollen  of  one  variety  of  fruit  transfers  the 
peculiarities  of  that  variety  to  the  fruit  of  another. 
The  supposed  examples  given  in  evidence  are  usually 
so  far  fetched  or  lacking  in  exactness,  that  they  are 
of  little  service  in  determining  the  matter  one  way  or 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  careful  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  some  of  our  most  thorough  students 
of  plant  life,  have  invariably  failed  to  show  any  signs 
of  “  the  immediate  effects  of  pollen”  in  transmitting 
varietal  peculiarities.  A  thing  of  this  kind  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  happen  in  nature,  ought,  if  true,  to  be  done 
under  the  hands  of  the  most  skillful  and  painstaking 
scientists.  The  series  of  experiments  conducted  by 
my  friend,  M.  B.  Waite,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
which  he  clearly  proved  the  impotency  of  the  pollen 
of  certain  pears,  the  Bartlett  for  one,  and  the  potency 
of  the  pollen  of  others,  and,  in  many  such  cases,  the 
positive  proof  that  there  was  an  “  immediate  effect  ” 
upon  the  fruit,  is  in  no  whit  pertinent  or  confirmatory 
of  the  contested  theory.  He  did  prove,  that  a  Bart¬ 


lett  pear,  as  it  is  when  produced  by  Bartlett  pollen,  is 
not  a  perfect  Bartlett  pear,  because  its  seeds  are  usually, 
partially  or  wholly  imperfect,  and  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  fruit  partakes,  in  a  measure,  in  quality,  size  and 
shape,  of  the  imperfection  ;  but,  if  the  other  and 
potent  pollen  had  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma  at 
the  right  time,  there  resulted  a  perfectly  developed 
Bartlett  pear.  It,  therefore,  had  a  larger  size,  broader 
shape,  and,  in  some  degree,  richer  flavor  than  one 
which  lacked  perfect  or  truly  normal  development. 
Mr.  Waite  determined,  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself 
and  many  others  of  us  who  watched  the  matter,  that 
the  pollen  of  several  widely  different  varieties  that 
were  alike  potent  upon  the  flowers  of  another  infertile 
variety,  did  not  cause  the  fruits  to  follow  or  partake 
of  their  peculiarities  of  color,  size,  shape  or  flavor. 
However,  the  seeds  did,  doubtless,  contain  the  germs 
of  some  of  these  peculiarities,  which  could  only  be 
determined  by  growing  them  into  bearing  trees.  This 
part  of  the  disputed  question  is  more  easily  settled 
by  noting  the  variations  in  the  size,  color,  etc.,  of 
grains  of  corn  on  an  ear  that  has  been  grown  near 
another  variety,  or  the  seeds  of  a  melon  grown 
under  like  conditions.  But  the  cases  of  pears  and  the 
grains  of  corn  are  not  correlative,  because  they  are 
not  the  same  parts  of  the  plant,  hence  the  lack  of 
corresponding  effects. 

2.  Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  that  was 
entirely  reliable,  would  deter  me  from  mixing  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  apples  in  an  orchard,  if  I  wished  to 
do  so.  Neither  will  be  affected  in  the  keeping  quali¬ 
ties,  so  far  as  I  now  know.  H.  E.  van  deman. 

Best  Late  Strawberry. — The  Brandywine  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  desirable  late  berry  now  before 
the  public.  It  succeeds  on  any  soil,  needs  no  special 
culture,  and  is  fine  for  home  use,  for  market  or  for 
exhibition.  The  Gandy  has  done  well  here  on  both 
light  and  heavy  soils,  but  it  is  not,  usually,  a  great 
yielder.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Brandywine  will 
produce  one-half  more  with  an  equal  chance.  The 
Parker  Earle,  if  grown  in  hills  or  very  narrow, 
matted  rows,  will  do  well  on  any  land  that  is  deep, 
rich,  and  moist.  I  would  prefer  the  clay  land  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fertility.  It  is  not  likely  to  fail  just 
when  the  crop  needs  an  abundance  of  plant  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  lack  of  winter  covering  is  much 
more  serious  on  clay.  On  account  of  late  frosts  in  low 
land,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  covering  on  as  late 
as  possible  to  retard  the  blooming.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  removed  before  much  growth  takes  place 
under  it.  m.  crawford. 

Best  Grapes  for  Virginia. — In  answer  to  A  F.  A., 
Claremont,  Va.,  page  453,  we  have  had  experience  for 
the  past  15  years  shipping  Concord.  Hartford,  Moore's 
Early  and  others  of  the  dark  varieties  of  grapes,  to 
the  Pittsburg  market,  with  good  results  in  former 
years,  but  not  so  good  later,  as  the  competition  is 
becoming  greater  each  year  and  prices  are  dropping 
lower.  Three  or  four  days  often  diminish  the  price 
one-half,  so  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  get  the 
grapes  in  very  early  to  secure  a  high  price.  High- 
priced  grapes  have  a  limited  market,  as  but  few  want 
them.  Jf  A.  F.  A.  is  so  located  that  he  can  get  his 
grapes  ripened  very  early,  puts  them  up  in  five-pound 
baskets  in  the  best  condition,  and  the  express  charges 
are  not  too  great  from  his  place  to  market,  he  may 
make  it  pay  very  well.  We  would  set  the  Niagara 
in  preference  to  any  of  the  others,  for  a  market  grape, 
as  it  is  a  good  producer,  well  known  in  market,  and 
quite  a  showy  grape  when  properly  grown. 

Holliday’s  Cove,  W.  Va.  t.  s.  c.  *  son. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Fruit  evaporators  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  can  get  a 
supply  of  galvanized  wire  cloth  of  superior  qutiiity,  and  of  any 
size,  direct  from  Wriglit  &  Colton  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Belle  City  is  an  ensilage  and  feed  cutter  that  always  gives 
satisfaction.  It  is  made  in  all  sizes,  and  for  hand  or  power.  The 
manufacturers  also  supply  the  powers  when  needed.  Their  full 
catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Box 
23,  Racine,  Wis. 

Tub  spring  gang  cultivator,  made  by  John  Moore’s  Son  Com¬ 
pany,  Raritan,  N.  J.,  seems  to  possess  many  desirable  features. 
We  have  not  seen  it  in  practical  operation,  but  from  description, 
and  information  received,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  implement,  and  one  that  will  be  extremely  popular.  They 
will  send  illustrated  catalogue  on  application. 

We  have  refused  to  run  an  advertisement  sent  us,  with  cash  in 
advance,  for  an  implement  called  the  Queen  Butter  Maker,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  will  make  butter  in  tsvo  minutes.  The  butter  may 
come  in  two  minutes  as  claimed;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
quality  would  be  good  enough  to  justify  the  purchase  and  use  of 
the  churn.  It  is  made  in  Cincinnati,  O.  We  see  that  other  farm 
papers  are  running  the  advertisement. 

The  consensus  of  testimony  of  those  who  have  ever  used  a 
manure  spreader,  is  that  the  spreader  does  better  and  cheaper 
work  than  can  be  done  by  hand.  The  Kemp  spreader  has  now 
been  in  use  15  years,  and  having  kept  up  to  the  times  in  improve¬ 
ments,  is  to-day  used  successfully  in  all  parts  of  the  world  The 
Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  send  cata¬ 
logue,  and  they  will  do  just  what  they  say  they  will  do. 

We  suppose  that  all  R.  N.-Y.  readers  know  that  the  purpose  of 
“  Business  Bits”  is  to  call  special  attention  to  some  features  of 
goods  or  machinery,  or  to  the  goods  or  machinery  themselves, 
that  are  advertised  iu  other  columns.  It  is  frankly  a  courtesy  to 
our  advertising  patrons,  though  we  hope  and  try  to  make  it  a 
source  of  reliable  information  to  readers.  Such  houses  are 
always  glad  to  send  catalogues  of  their  goods  to  intending  pur¬ 
chasers,  whether  the  inquirer  mention  the  paper  in  which  the 
address  is  found  or  not,  though  some  papers  seem  to  want  read¬ 
ers  to  believe  that  they  can  get  the  catalogues  only  by  mentioning 
the  particular  paper  iu  which  the  address  is  foun  d  .  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  inquirers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.,  aud  advertisers  are 
always  anxious  to  have  the  paper  mentioned  ;  but  the  reader 
will  get  the  catalogue  just  the  same  if  he  mention  no  paper. 


Think  over  that  plan  for  a  fair  attrac¬ 
tion  described  last  week.  It  is  some¬ 
thing1  which  ought  to  interest  the  women 
folks,  particularly  those  who  wish  to 
earn  a  little  money.  If  money  is  to  be 
spent  at  the  fairs,  why  shouldn’t  it  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers’  families, 
instead  of  the  sharpers’  pocketbooks  ? 

* 

Woman  suffrage  has  been  established 
for  some  time  in  New  Zealand.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  quite  common  in  the 
ladies’  gallery  of  the  House  to  see  ladies 
engaged  in  sewing  while  listening  to  the 
debates.  So,  you  see,  that  the  privilege 
of  voting  is  not  going  to  unsex  women. 
Nor  are  they  going  to  settle  down  con¬ 
tent  to  be  ignorant  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  go  with  the  privilege  of 
suffrage. 

* 

A  husband  and  wife  who  disagreed  on 
the  subject  of  the  husband’s  authority, 
took  their  case  into  the  courts  of  this 
city.  Justice  Williams,  of  the  Appel¬ 
late  Court,  said  that  while  the  husband 
was  legally  the  head  of  the  family,  prac¬ 
tically,  the  wife  should  have  her  way  at 
home,  and  be  allowed  to  manage  and 
control  the  details  of  housekeeping  and 
servants.  In  the  Judge’s  opinion,  “an 
intelligent  woman  should,  certainly,  not 
be  subject  to  humiliation  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  by  the  assertion  that  he  is  master 
and  she  must  obey  him.”  Wise  Judge, 
to  see  that  some  things  which  are  legal 
are  not  practicable  in  this  age  ! 

* 

One  of  the  working  girls’  clubs  in  New 
York  has,  for  some  time,  had  a  circle 
composed  of  married  women  who  were 
formerly  members  of  the  club.  Neces¬ 
sarily  the  topics  which  interest  them  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  the  work¬ 
ing  girl  usually  discussed.  But  in  both 
cases,  the  questions  which  they  discuss 
are,  usually,  the  practical  problems  of 
every-day  life.  It  is  rather  significant 
that  one  of  the  subjects  under  discussion 
among  those  wives  and  mothers  was, 
“  What  is  to  be  done  when  the  head  of 
the  house  shows  a  disposition  to  shirk 
the  support  of  the  family  ?” 


BASKETS  OF  WIRE  NETTING. 

FOB  USE  AND  ORNAMENT. 

HAVE  you  considered  the  merits  of 
wire  netting  for  decorative  and 
useful  household  articles  ?  The  hard¬ 
ware  stores  of  any  city  keep  wire  goods 
by  the  yard  in  great  variety  of  weights 
and  patterns.  A  very  unique  waste  bas¬ 
ket  was  made  from  the  kind  used  for  a 
v.ine  trellis — one  of  the  finer  patterns.  It 
was  shaped  like  a  length  of  stovepipe, 
only  larger,  say,  10  or  12  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  It  was  seamed  up  one  side  by  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  the  clinching 
being  done  on  the  inside  to  save  raw 
edges  on  the  outside.  A  circular  piece 
of  strong  mill-board  was  wired  into  the 
bottom  for  a  foundation.  A  bit  of  sand¬ 
paper  smoothed  the  edges  of  the  mill- 
board  after  it  was  cut.  The  top  of  the 
basket  was  slashed  down  in  five  places, 
and  the  netting  bent  outward  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  153.  The  rough  edges 
were  covered  with  a  wide  red  tape,  a 
shirred  lining  of  turkey-red  calico  was 
put  inside,  and  big  bows  of  the  same 
ornamented  the  outside.  The  bows  were 
set  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  slashes. 
A  stout  wire  covered  with  red  tape 
stiffened  the  top  of  the  basket,  and  kept 
it  in  shape.  This  basket  might  be  made 
much  handsomer  by  substituting  silk 
and  ribbon  for  the  calico  lining  and  bows. 

The  sling  newspaper  case  was  made 
of  a  piece  of  steel  wire  netting  3G  inches 
in  length  by  15  inches  in  width.  A  large 
cord  of  steel-colored  silk  was  whip¬ 
stitched  to  the  edge.  The  ends  were 


then  brought  together,  and  loops  added 
of  a  size  large  enough  to  slip  over  the 
steel  rod  by  which  it  is  suspended  from 
the  wall.  See  Fig.  153. 

A  wire  basket  for  flowers  is  really 
very  pretty  and  easily  made  from  a 
piece  of  wire  netting  large  enough  for 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  basket.  Cut 
from  the  corners  squares  corresponding 
to  the  depth  of  the  sides.  Lace  the  cor¬ 
ners  together,  fill  with  damp  moss  or 
bracken,  and  set  flowers  into  the  moss. 
These  wire  baskets  are  a  simple  and 
serviceable  decoration  for  the  cemetery 
on  Memorial  Day,  or  for  the  tables  at  a 
lawn  party  A  funnel-shaped  wall  bas¬ 
ket  would  hold  dried  flowers  and  grasses 
or,  filled  with  gray  moss,  would  support 
a  bottle  of  water  to  nourish  a  German 
ivy  vine. 

Wire  netting  of  the  heavier  kinds 
makes  admirable  foundations  for  large 
floral  designs  such  as  “Gates  Ajar,” 
lyres,  steps,  ladders,  drums,  etc.  The 
hardware  dealer  will  be  able,  general¬ 
ly,  to  cut  it  for  you,  and  with  broom 
wire  or  the  raveled  wire  from  window 
netting,  and  plenty  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
the  foundation  may  be  satisfactorily 
covered. 

At  a  May  party  this  year,  there  was 
a  unique  decoration  in  the  center  of 
one  of  the  tables.  It  looked  like  two 
palm  leaf  fans  covered  with  Maidenhair 
fern,  and  lying  crossed  on  a  bed  of  apple 
blossoms.  The  palm-leaf  shapes  were, 


in  fact,  cut  from  window  screen,  covered 
with  Maidenhair,  and  laid  upon  a  platter 
of  water,  and  the  spaces  around  them 
filled  with  apple  blossoms. 

CHARLOTTE  WHITCOMB. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE’S  TIME. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

there  are  so  many  improvements 
and  inventions  at  the  present  day  which 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  ease  the  rug¬ 
gedness  of  the  different  walks  of  life, 
and  especially  that  of  housekeeping,  it 
is  nothing  uncommon  to  hear  of  a  house¬ 
wife  complaining  that  she  has  no  time 
for  this  or  that  pleasure  or  recreation. 
There  is  no  time  for  reading  ;  no  time 
to  call  on  her  neighbors,  not  to  mention 
the  visiting  of  her  friends  ;  no  time  to 
play,  even  with  her  children  ;  in  fact,  no 
time  for  anything  but  the  same  old 
drudgery,  day  after  day,  without  cessa¬ 
tion.  What  is  there  to  justify  the  plea 
that  such  a  woman  should  be  a  domestic 
drudge  ?  Is  it  necessary,  or  does  it  fol¬ 
low  as  a  consequence,  that  she  must  be 
dull,  dowdy  and  old-fashioned,  simply 
because  she  is  a  housekeeper  ?  Of  course, 
it  does  not.  Moreover,  for  her  to  think 
so,  is  not  only  absurd,  but  is  something 
worse  ;  she  is  doing  herself  an  injustice, 
a  wickedness,  when  she  sacrifices  her 
whole  life  in  caring  only  for  bodily 
wants,  and  completely  ignores  the  needs 
of  the  higher  nature. 

To  preserve  communications  with  the 
world  by  the  perusal  of  good  papers,  to 
acquire  better  thoughts  and  purer  pur¬ 
poses  by  reading  the  works  of  our  best 
authors,  to  maintain  sociality  with  old 
acquaintances  by  visiting  as  well  as  by 
letter  writing,  and,  above  all,  to  retain 
her  youth  and  beauty  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  ought  to  be  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
desire  and  pleasure,  of  every  housewife. 

How  is  such  a  thing  attainable,  do  you 
ask  ?  Simply  by  having  the  housework 


so  arranged  that  an  hour  a  day,  at  least, 
can  be  secured  for  reading,  or  for  a  walk 
or  drive.  Incessant  labor  of  nearly  one 
nature,  is  not  desirable.  It  not  only  has 
a  tendency  to  age  a  woman  before  her 
time,  but  she  is  hardly  ever  the  gainer 
by  it  as  far  as  the  work  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  waste  of 
time  if  she  stops  each  day  for  a  while. 

Many  women,  however,  will  assume 
undue  drudgery,  make  slaves  of  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  were,  that  their  children 
may  have  pleasures  and  advantages 
which  they,  for  their  part,  never  en¬ 
joyed.  Sometimes  this  is  all  right 
enough,  but  more  often  it  is  wrong. 
A  colt  may  be  taught  to  be  driven  when 
very  young,  although  it  is  not  made  to 
pull  any  load  to  speak  of.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  children.  Moreover,  when 
they  have  once  been  broken  to  the  har¬ 
ness,  duties  will  be  much  easier  assumed 
by  them  when  they  come  to  join  the 
throng  in  life’s  pathway,  than  if  they  had 
always  “run  wild;”  while  the  mother 
herself  will  have  chances  more  often  to 
ease  up  in  the  traces  a  little,  and  enjoy 
something  of  the  “  world  beautiful.” 

FRED.  O.  SIBLEY. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  ROSES. 

ONE  cannot  select  roses,  hit  or  miss, 
from  a  florist’s  list,  and  have  them 
come  up  to  expectations.  They  will 
come  very  much  hit  or  miss,  with  a  great 
overlapping  on  to  the  miss  side,  let  me 
assure  you.  I  put  out  12  everblooming 
roses  four  seasons  ago,  and  of  that  col¬ 
lection,  there  are  six  survivors,  the 
others  having  been  frozen  out,  or  suf¬ 
focated,  or  something  or  other.  It  is  a 
very  fine  point  to  give  them  just  the 
proper  protection  during  the  winter. 
The  “noble  six”  are  the  Meteor,  An¬ 
toine  Verdier,  Souvenir  de  Wootton,  Papa 
Gontier,  llermosa  and  Queen  Scarlet. 
The  last  named  is  always  classed  in  the 
catalogues  as  one  of  the  finest  crimson 
bedding  varieties,  and  is  sure  to  be  sent 
with  all  $1  collections.  I’ve  found  it  a 
poor  little  red  rose,  the  outer  petals 
blighting  before  the  buds  open  fully, 
and  such  is  the  experience  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  “Oh,  yes,”  they  say,  “Queen 
Scarlet  is  always  full  of  buds  and  never 
dies  out,  but  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  ” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Meteor  comes 
right  up  to  its  glowing  description  which 
is  as  follows :  “A  rich,  dark  velvety 
crimson  everblooming  rose,  as  fine  in 
color  as  the  best  perpetuals.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  good  size,  very  double  and 
perfect  in  shape,  either  as  buds  or  when 
fully  opened.  The  plant  is  vigorous  and 
remarkably  free  flowering,  retaining  its 
color,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.”  It 
is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  rose,  and  the  buds 
coming  on  long  stems  are  excellent  for 
bouquets  or  to  wear,  and  will  last  sev¬ 
eral  days. 

The  Antoine  Verdier  is  a  bright,  sil¬ 
very  rose  color,  and  a  strong  grower, 
blooming  constantly  from  June  until 
frost ;  very  showy,  indeed,  but  lacking 
the  sweet  perfume  for  which  so  many 
love  roses.  Souvenir  de  Wootton  is 
almost  as  vigorous  as  the  Antoine  Ver¬ 
dier,  a  little  darker  in  color,  and  very 
sweet-scented.  Don’t  fail  to  put  it  on 
your  list. 

It  is  true  that  Papa  Gontier  belongs  to 
my  noble  six,  but  for  some  reason,  it  has 
never  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  buds 
are  beautiful,  but  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  plant  is  a  very  shy  grower, 
llermosa  is  a  lovely  cup-shaped  pink 
rose,  always  in  bloom,  and  sure  to  do 
well  anywhere,  I  think.  The  Augusta 
Victoria  is  another  lovely  Hybrid  Tea  I 
put  out  last  year,  and  is  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor  of  another  collection  of  12.  It  is  a 
pale,  canary-white  just  as  lovely  and 
sweet  as  we  expect  a  rose  to  be.  It  also 
grows  on  long,  stiff  stems,  and  the 


foliage  is  a  beautiful,  dark  green,  while 
the  buds  will  last  several  days  and  are 
deliciously  fragrant. 

I  put  my  faith  in  Hybrid  Teas  this 
year,  and  set  out  the  La  France,  Mad. 
A.  Veysset  (Striped  La  France),  Mad. 
Pernet  Ducher,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Triumph  de  Pernet 
Pere,  Hippolyte  Barreau  and  The  Bride, 
which  was  sent  marked,  gratis.  The 
florists  praise  this  rose  very  highly  in 
their  catalogues,  but  I’ve  had  it  before, 
and  could  make  nothing  of  it.  One  of 
my  neighbors  said  the  other  day,  “  Ah, 
you  have  The  Bride,  I  see  !  Well,  I  hope 
that  you  will  succeed  with  it.  I’ve  had 
it  three  or  four  times,  and  it  always  dies 
away.”  I  am  hopeful  for  The  Bride,  and 
all  the  others  are  doing  nicely. 

In  regard  to  culture,  the  bed  was  dug 
out  to  a  depth  of  12  to  18  inches,  and 
filled  with  as  rich  soil  as  we  could  get 
in  the  place,  and  manure  water  is  poured 
around  the  plants  twice  a  week  during 
the  summer.  I  give  them  plenty  of 
water,  and  spray  with  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  for  the  aphis  or  green  fly,  and  put 
insect  powder  on  the  leaves  to  kill  slugs. 
I  also  spray  occasionally  with  the  Eau 
Celeste  mixture — the  same  that  vine- 
yardists  use  for  mildew.  I  cut  the  roses 
as  soon  as  they  are  full  blown  always, 
and,  of  course,  often  cut  the  buds  and 
cut  them  with  good  long  stems.  This 
keeps  the  plants  in  good  shape,  and  in¬ 
sures  a  growth  of  new  wood,  and  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  buds.  I  have  seen  many  fine 
rose  bushes  at  a  standstill  on  account  of 
the  roses  having  been  allowed  to  wither 
and  drop,  the  strength  of  the  plant 
going  into  the  seed  pods  instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  new  buds.  In  July,  the  bed  is 
mulched  lightly  with  hay  to  keep  it  cool. 

Some  people  have  gocd  success  in  put¬ 
ting  just  a  little  straw  over  their  roses 
for  winter  protection,  and  then  turning 
a  big  box  over  the  bed.  Others  put 
grape  brush  on,  then  straw — the  brush 
prevents  the  straw  from  packing — then 
a  few  rails  or  boards  to  keep  the  straw 
in  place,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  bushes 
sticking  out.  There  seems  to  be  more 
danger  in  giving  too  much  protection 
than  in  not  giving  enough,  as  roses  seem 
more  liable  to  smother  and  rot  out  than 
to  freeze  out.  A  few  more  tea  roses 
that  have  done  very  well  in  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  bed,  are  Catharine  Mermet,  Bon 
Silene,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Marie  Guillot, 
Rainbow  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
The  last-named  is  a  great  fall  bloomer. 

I  hope  that  these  notes  may  help  some 
one  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  summer’s 
charms,  a  bed  of  roses,  docia  dykens. 

Ottawa  County,  O. 


Know 


Simply  a  question  of  knowing  what 
you  get,  or  guessing  at  it. 

Price  of  Columbia  bicycle  certainty, 
$ioo. 

Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

“  To-morrow,”  I  said,  “  I'll  cleanly  live.” 

But  I  spoke  with  a  drunken  mind  : 

“  To-morrow,”  I  cried,  “to  the  poor  I’ll  give.” 

As  I  scattered  my  wealth  to  the  wind. 

But  to-morrow  came,  and  her  smiles  were  sweet, 
And  the  wine  was  sparkling  and  red  ; 

And  my  wishes  were  rolled  in  a  winding-sheet, 
And  the  poor  had  to  beg  his  bread. 

“  To-morrow,”  I  cried,  “  I  will  go  to  Christ, 

For  Tophet’s  too  hot  to-day  !” 

But  to-morrow  came,  and  the  Styx  was  iced 
And  the  devil  there  was  to  pay. 

And  all  my  good  is  in  after-now, 

And  the  present  is  always  here  ; 

And  I  know  how  the  voice  of  my  present  vow 
Will  sound  in  to-morrow’s  ear. 

For  to-morrow  will  ever  a  prospect  be, 

Unborn,  in  the  future’s  womb, 

Till  I  see  it  stand  in  God’s  chancery, 

My  judge  at  the  crack  of  doom. 

— O.  S.  Lay  or  d  in  Temple  Bar. 

- Dorothea  Lummis  in  the  Chap- 

Book  :  “  It’s  a  great  pity  to  see  so  many 
people  without  any  children  to  educate 
them.” 

....Junius  Henri  Browne  in  Ladies’ 
Home  Journai,  :  “A  man  seeks  and  de¬ 
mands  a  woman's  first  love.  A  woman 
feels  most  secure  when  she  feels  that 
she  has  a  man’s  last  love.” 

- Mary  H.  Krout  in  the  Inter- 

Ocean  :  “Endowed  with  energy  and 
talent  which,  in  a  man,  would  find  a 
healthy  and  natural  outlet  in  a  congen¬ 
ial  profession,  women  are  expected  to 
put  behind  them  as  they  would  the  wiles 
of  the  evil  one,  any  whisper  of  ambition 
that  may  tempt  them  from  the  seclusion 
of  domesticity  into  public  life.  What 
they  would  do,  what  they  themselves 
would  like  to  undertake  or  to  become, 
does  not  enter  into  the  exhortations  of 
these  self-instituted  mentors.” 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  and  putting  garments 
together.  For  children’s  patterns,  send 
age. 

6572.  Boys’  Russian  Blouse. 

This  is  an  easily-made,  stylish,  com¬ 
fortable  and  serviceable  suit  for  boys’ 


SUIT 

play  or  general  wear.  The  knicker¬ 
bockers  close  at  the  sides,  the  lower 
edges  being  gathered  into  bands  of  the 
plain  cloth  that  fit  closely  below  the 
knee,  and  are  buttoned  on  the  outside  of 
the  leg.  A  band  is  provided  with  but¬ 
tonholes  to  adjust  to  the  waist,  or  sus¬ 
penders  may  be  attached  to  outside 
buttons,  as  preferred.  The  blouse  is 
simply  shaped  by  shoulder  and  under- 
aim  seams,  slight  fullness  being  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  neck  on  the  right  front.  The 
lower  edge  is  finished  with  a  narrow 
facing  through  which  elastic  is  inserted, 
and  droops  in  regular  blouse  style  over 
the  tops  of  knickerbockers.  Buttons 
and  buttonholes  close  the  blouse  in  Rus¬ 
sian  fashion  on  the  left  front.  Pattern 
No.  6572  is  cut  m  four  sizes,  for  boys  of 
four,  six,  eight  and  ten  years  of  age. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.-— Adv. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS , 

A  Pretty  Needle  Book  is  made  of 
crocheted  rings  ;  get  14  brass  rings  all 
of  one  size,  which  are  sold  for  fancy 
work ;  crochet  them  with  Victoria  or 
Hamburg  knitting  silk.  Cherry  color 
makes  a  very  handsome  one,  and  2064  is 
a  good  shade.  When  finished,  fill  the 
center  of  the  rings  with  a  cobweb,  and 
fasten  six  in  a  circle  with  one  in  the 
center  ;  then  use  the  remaining  seven 
for  the  other  cover.  Cut  leaves  from 
cherry-colored  cashmere,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  cover.  Finish  the  edge 
with  button-hole  stitch,  m.  j.  ashton. 

Pickles  Without  Vinegar. — We  have 
received  replies  regarding  making  pickles 
without  vinegar,  and  think  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is,  probably,  what  the  inquirer 
desired  :  One  pint  of  coarse  salt  dis¬ 
solved  in  10  quarts  of  cold  water.  Cover 
the  cucumbers  with  this  brine  and 
weight  them  down.  Keep  in  a  warm 
place  until  sour,  and  then  put  in  a  cool 
place  to  keep.  It  will  take  them  two  or 
three  weeks  to  get  sour.  A  little  dill  or 
sour  cherry  leaves  put  in  among  the  cu 
cumbers,  will  give  a  good  fiavor. 

Unbleached  Muslin. — The  practice  of 
buying  unbleached  cotton  is  growing 
fast,  and  it  has  much  to  commend  it,  for 
not  only  is  the  material  cheaper,  but 
also,  far  pleasanter  to  work,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  having  been  spared  the 
bleaching,  which  is  a  decidedly  rottinsr 
process.  The  “undressed”  material  will 
soon  wash  white,  and  those  who  live  in 
the  country  can  quickly  bleach  it  by 
leaving  it  out  in  the  sun  and  rain  for  a 
few  days. 

This  is  from  a  late  number  of  the 
Home  Magazine,  and  I  would  add  my 
bit  of  advice  which,  of  course,  applies  to 
those  whose  supply  of  strength  is  not 
over-abundant.  Don’t  wear  yourself  out 
washing  and  ironing  the  thick,  heavy 
muslin  with  the  idea  that  you  are  prac¬ 
ticing  economy  inasmuch  as  it  is  going 
to  last  longer — it  won’t  !  I  use  the  five- 
cent  quality  for  night  gowns,  night 
shirts  and  short  skirts  ;  the  six-cent  qual¬ 
ity  supplies  the  sheets  and  pillow  cases. 
It  is  real  fine,  bleaches  so  much  more 
readily  than  the  heavy,  and  as  it  is  soft, 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  launder. 

SWEET  FERN. 


£Ui£ccUanf0U0  guiumbiiufl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
Tub  Rural,  New-Yorker. 


Naked  Pills 

are  fit  only,  for  naked  sav¬ 
ages.  Clothes  are  the  marks 
of  civilization— iu  pills  as  well 
as  people.  A  good  coat  does 
not  make  a  good  pill,  any  more 
than  good  clothes  make  a  good 
man.  But  as  sure  as  you’d 
look  on  a  clothesless  man  as  a 
mad  one,  you  may  look  on  a 
coatless  pill  as  a  bad  one. 
After  fifty  years  of  test  no 
pills  stand  higher  than 

AYER’S 

Cathartic  Pills 

SUGAR  COATED. 


When  you  come  in  hot 
and  thirsty, — HIRES  Root- 
beer. 

Made  ouly  by  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


GALYANIZED 

Fruit  Evaporator  Wire  Cloth 


WRIGHT  &  COLTON  WIRE-CLOTH  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  Ill. 


WFFYI  V  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 

®*L.LI\LI  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

S.S.Wurc  Co.  llux  5 It 08, Boston, Muss. 


A  Companion  For  Dark  Hours 


worth  having  is  a 


Dietz  Crystal  Lantern 

Equipped  with  side  lift,  heavy  square  tubes,  strong  joints, 
glass  oil  pot;  clean  and  never  leaking;  shows  when  oil  is 
needed;  heavy  wire  guard,  best  globe  and  burner,  securely 

locked  down;  atypical  DIETZ  LANTERN. 

Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  sell  you  a  cheap  article  of  some 
other  make.  Insist  on  having  a  Dl  ETZ.  Established  1840. 
Write  for  our  free  pocket  catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  St. ,  New  York. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 


% 


“A"  Grade,  944. 

Style,  Finish. 


CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  priceo.  Onr  record  for  the  paat  eight  years  is  the  b«at  gnat  - 
ante*  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicle* 
In  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  lor  18%  Price*  In  plain  figure*  Offices  sales 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  Alliance  tarrUf*  Co.  Cincinnati,  O 


Un4*.t*Q 

Durability. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  —  THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


TT&fEKSoNT 

No.  92  Fifth  avenue,  near  Vmth  St.,  n.y’ 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

“THE  (IKANGEK.^r, £" k?T‘a". 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257 South 5th  St.,  Bhlla.A'a. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

II  VI  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Machine 
Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illmitrated  Catalogue  free. 
TIIE  BLYMYEU  LUON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati.  O 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 


WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buy  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 


All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

Offer  No.  200*  “Crescent  Street.” 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $4.50.  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal- 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch,  (  tham  Factory, 

men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com-  (  The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  )  “Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
and  setting  apparatus,  aud  all  he  greatest  im-  )  very  finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by 
provements.  The  ease  is  open  face  only,  and  is  (  expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
The  ease  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  )  the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “perfect  in 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50.  construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 

)  in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “the  finest  full-plate 
Offer  No.  201.  )  movement  iu  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re- 

Elgiu  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $10.  )  cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust  )  caP'  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
proof;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  >  balance,  thus  saving  many  bills  for  cleaning, 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
and  set,  aud  contains  all  the  latest  improvements.  ru6y  jewels  iu  solid  gold  settings.  They  contain 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for  ;  compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
$10.  Hunting  ease,  $3  extra.  )  8tem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 

)  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  iu 
Offer  No  202.  form,  patent  regulator  aud  double  sunk  dial, 

Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $13.50.  )  made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 

The  AmerieanWateh  Company,  at  Waltham,  has  ^Te"U‘“e'  ^ 

male  .  nndnetfon  i„  U.e  p,-!c  its  ,5-iswe,  move-  j  ^  „ 

meats.  We  take  the  tirst  opportunity  to  give  our  >  No.  got.  crescent  street.  Gold  filled.  20-vear 

readers  the  advantage  of  the  uew  price  list,  and  Hunting  or  Open  Face  ease .  37.00 

offer  the  following-described  bargains.  1  No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com-  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring  ‘So-  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver. 

hardened  and  tempered  in  form.  White  porcelain  !  M  ^  OP*U  T* .  27  85 

dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-filled,  *  °‘ ggen 25  00 
engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  case.  War- ) 

ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We  !  Offer  No.  208. 

will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 

guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 

Offer  No.  209  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 

,  ,,.  ,  „  ,  ,IT  1  carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  nol- 

Ladies’ Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50  •  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  v 

5  tf-nvii,  -Dio., My  lsile(i  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 

No.  209  is  a  Ladies’  Gold-tilled  Engraved  Watch,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 

guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years,  dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 

The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets,  of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 

safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price,  de-  United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 

livery  guaranteed,  $13.50.  will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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" LESS  STEM." 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  overheard  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  a  Long  Island  market 
gardener  and  two  strangers.  The  gar¬ 
dener  had  a  large  field  of  peas.  The 
later  varieties,  like  Telephone  and 
Champion,  were  in  rows,  quite  wide 
apart,  with  vines  sprawling  all  over  the 
ground.  The  strangers  knew  little 
about  growing  peas  except  as  they  grew 
a  few  rows  in  the  garden  where  it  paid 
to  stick  brush  for  the  vines  to  run  on. 


far  away  from  our  work — we  don’t  get 
close  enough  to  it.  How  it  does  open 
our  eyes  some  day  to  find  that  some  one 
else  has  devised  a  scheme  for  saving  the 
money  and  force  we  have  been  feeding 
to  that  great  vine  !  He  has  beaten  us 
because  he  knew  a  thing  or  two  that 
we  didn’t  comprehend. 

Enough  said  about  that !  How  is  one 
to  learn  how  to  cut  down  the  big  vine  ? 
Let  us  be  frank  about  it,  and  say  that,  if 
our  gardening  friend  had  made  a  study 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  he  would  have  known 
about  this  dwarf  pea  that  can  outwork 
the  giant.  That’s  the  point  exactly  ! 
You  don’t  want  us  to  sit  here  and  brag 
about  our  own  paper.  Let  this  Rhode 


They  began  to  argue  with  the  gardener 
to  show  him  that  it  would  pay  to  put 
wire  netting  along  all  those  rows,  and 
train  the  vines  over  it.  They  could 
easily  prove  that  the  vines  would  yield 
double  the  crop  if  trained  up— away 
from  the  ground.  Then  they  showed 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  stretch  the  wire 
netting,  and  roll  it  up  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  while  the  cash  outlay  for  net¬ 
ting  enough  to  cover  an  acre  would  be 
only  $150,  and  it  would  last,  at  least, 
five  years.  Thus,  according  to  this  good 
logic,  by  an  outlay  of  $50  per  year,  the 
crop  could  be  increased  by,  at  least, 
$100  ! 

But  the  gardener  shook  his  head  and 
couldn’t  see  it.  It  might  pay,  but  all 
the  habits  and  traditions  of  pea  culture 
were  against  it,  and  that  outlay  of  $150 
was  altogether  too  much.  He  knew  the 
pea  vines  were  too  large  for  the  amount 
of  pods  they  produced,  but  it  would  cost 
too  much  to  give  this  heavy  growth  a 
full  chance  to  develop. 

Now  these  men  had  not  considered 
another  way  out  of  this  trouble — viz., 
that  of  cutting  off  some  of  that  useless 
vine.  What’s  the  use  of  growing  a  vine 
four  or  five  feet  long  when  a  vine  a  foot 
or  j  8  inches  long  will  produce  more  than 
half  as  many  peas?  Another  gardener 
took  a  variety  like  Nott’s  Excelsior,  and 
planted  the  rows  close  together.  The 
vines  grew  but  little  over  a  foot  high, 
but  they  were  loaded  with  pods,  and 
produced  far  more  to  the  acre  than  the 
long-legged  kinds  that  needed  three  or 
four  feet  of  ground  to  sprawl  in.  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  spread  out  that  great 
vine  to  its  fullest  length,  the  smarter 
men  cut  the  vine  down  to,  at  least,  one- 
fourth  its  size,  raised  more  peas  to  the 
acre,  and  had  more  peace  while  doing  it. 
Who  would  spend  $150  to  coax  up  a  lot 
of  useless  vines  when  smart  dwarfs  stood 
all  ready  to  save  that  money  ? 

Now  there  is  a  useful  lesson  to  many 
farmers  in  that  incident.  Many  of  us 
are  paying  too  much  for  useless  stem  or 
standing  room.  A  man  might  have  a 
herd  of  immense  great  cows  in  his  barn. 
He  figures  things  out  and  finds  that  he 
must  increase  his  yearly  output  of  butter 
in  order  to  make  the  farm  pay.  The 
barn  is  crowded  now.  Shall  he  go  to 
the  expense  of  building  a  new  barn  to 
accommodate  more  of  those  big  cows  ? 
Some  one  comes  along  and  tells  him  that 
if  h©  will  enlarge  his  barn  so  as  to  give 
every  cow  a  big  box  stall,  the  cows  will 
surely  give  more  milk,  and  it  certainly 
looks  reasonable.  Along  comes  another 
man  and  says,  “  What  do  you  keep  those 
great  big  elephants  for,  anyway  ?  These 
monstrous  great  heads  and  legs  and 
tails  and  flanks  don’t  help  make  butter  ! 
What’s  the  use  of  keeping  a  1,200-pound 
cow  when  one  weighing  750  pounds  will 
make  more  butter  ?  Breed  down  these 
great  elephants  by  using  a  good  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  bull!”  Our  friend  would 
find  that,  by  breeding  blood  instead  of 
beef  into  his  herd,  and  cutting  off  their 
horns,  he  could  so  reduce  the  size  of  his 
cows  that  his  old  barn  would  hold 
enough  of  them  nearly  to  double  his  old- 
time  butter  yield. 

We  might  go  on  and  give  numberless 
illustrations  to  show  this  point  up.  We 
get  the  idea  of  doing  business  on  a  big 
vine,  and  it  takes  all  we  can  earn  to  keep 
that  great  vine  growing.  We  are  too 


Island  man  have  a  chance  : 

I  do  not  take  the  paper,  but  father  does,  and 
since  we  have  had  it,  the  other  papers  receive  a 
wide  berth  until  I  have  thoroughly  read  it.  s.  b.  s. 

A  “wide  berth”  is  too  much  like  the  big 
vine  on  the  pea.  The  R.  N.-Y.  likes  to 
crowd  in  close,  and  make  every  foot 
count.  We  want  to  crowd  into  your 
neighbor’s  family.  What  are  your  terms 
for  helping  us  get  there?  That’s  busi¬ 
ness  !  Let’s  have  your  answer  ! 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Mississippi.— I  tried  Crimson 
clover  this  vear  ;  sowed  two  acres  September  4 
1895.  The  ground  was  plowed,  harrowed,  seed 
sown  and  harrowed  again  ;  in  two  days  we 
had  a  shower,  and  it  came  up  finely.  Then  it 
kept  dry  for  a  long  tune,  and  I  expected  every 
plant  to  die,  but  several  lived  through.  I  sowed 
four  acres  October  10  ;  two  acres  had  oats  on  it 
which  were  mowed  and  raked,  then  sowed  to 
peas,  and  the  peas  turned  under  with  a  three- 
horse  plow,  and  harrowed  like  the  first  piece. 
The  other  two  acres  were  plowed  and  harrowed 
both  ways,  seed  sown  and  covered  with  a  plank 
drag  lapped  like  weather  boarding,  which  left  a 
bed  of  dust  on  tot),  It  was  some  time  before  we 
had  rain.  I  had  a  good  stand  on  the  last  two 
pieces,  and  I  thought  it  made  a  very  good  growth 
for  the  land,  which  was  all  poor.  It  was  the  first 
I  ever  saw  in  bloom,  and  it,  certainly,  makes  a 
pretty  flower  garden.  I  think  that  it  will  do  well 
on  good  ground,  or  that  which  is  fertilized.  My 
land  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil. 

w.  o.  P. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Ohio. — Here  is  the  result  of 
my  experiment  with  Crimson  clover,  on  a  small 
scale  :  The  seed  was  sown  the  middle  of  August, 
on  sod  ground  plowed  early  in  spring  and  fre¬ 
quently  harrowed.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam. 
It  did  not  suffer  from  the  frost,  although  a  worse 
winter  for  heaving  out  I  never  saw.  It  started  to 


Ifti.ocdtancou.s'  gulmtising. 


f  if  expected  in  the  family  how 
'  ma-  ^  J  I  lovingly  the  parents  plan 
'  >  together  for  its  future  well- 
fare.  They  sometimes  even  forecast  its 
education  and  career.  Does  this  seem 
too  early  to  anticipate  while  the  child  is 
yet  unborn?  It  isn’t.  The  child’s  des¬ 
tiny  has  already  been  partly  mapped  out 
by  Nature  according  to  the  disposition 
and  habits  of  the  parents.  The  best  plan 
a  mother  can  make  for  the  future  happi¬ 
ness  of  her  unborn  child  is  to  maintain 
her  own  cheerfulness  and  health  while 
her  child’s  undeveloped  being  is  still  a 
part  of  hers.  Her  health  at  this  critical 
period  is  of  tremendous  consequence  to 
the  little  one’s  whole  future  existence. 
Every  prospective  mother  will  find  direct 
nourishment,  comfort  and  sustaining 
strength,  in  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.  It  will  maintain  her  vitality 
both  bodily  and  mental;  shorten  the  peri¬ 
od  of  confinement  and  make  labor  easy  and 
almost  painless.  It  imparts  strength  and 
elasticity  to  the  organs  concerned  in  par¬ 
turition,  invests  the  mother  with  recuper¬ 
ative  energy  against  any  after  period  of 
weakness  and  depression,  and  aids  in  the 
secretion  of  healthy  nourishment  for  the 
child.  It  is  the  unfailing  cure  of  all  “  fe¬ 
male  weaknesses.” 

Dear  Doctor— Your  “  Favorite  Prescription,”  is 
the  best  medicine  to  take  before  confinement 
that  can  be  found.  It  proved  so  with  me.  I 
never  suffered  so  little  with  any  of  my  children 
as  I  did  with  my  last,  and  she  is  the  healthiest  we 
have.  When  I  began  your  treatment  I  could.not 
stand  on  my  feet  long  enough  to  wash  my  dishes 
without  suffering  almost  death  ;  now  I  do  all  my 
housework,  washing,  cooking,  sewing,  and  every¬ 
thing  for  my  family. 
yaiRS.);^ 

JIApAsGu 

Oakley,  Overton  Co.,  Tcnn. 


grow  early  in  spring,  and  was  over  a  foot  high 
May  1,  when  it  began  to  blossom.  A  single  plant 
taken  up  May  20,  had  53  stalks  and  63  blossoms. 
The  length  of  the  stalks  was  29  inches  ;  length  of 
root,  10  inches.  It  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and 
every  blossom  had  its  full  seed.  I  fail  to  see  from 
this  experiment  why  Crimson  clover  should  not 
prove  a  success  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  E.  b.  c. 

Some  Crimson  Clover  Experience. — Not  long 
since,  I  read  an  article  written  by  one  of  the  asso¬ 
ciate  editors  of  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
papers,  in  which  he  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Crimson  clover  would  not  succeed  in  north  lati¬ 
tude  41  degrees.  As  it  was  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  in¬ 
fluenced  me  to  give  it  a  trial,  I  give  you  the  re¬ 
sults  of  my  trials.  August  8,  1895,  I  sowed  clover 
on  10  acres  of  vineyard,  about  5*4  quarts  to  the 
acre,  and  harrowed  it  in.  The  season  being  very 
dry,  it  did  not  get  a  heavy  growth  in  the  fall,  but 
most  of  it  lived  through  the  winter.  This  spring, 
it  grew  nicely,  and  was  plowed  under  about  May 
18,  some  of  it  being  over  two  feet  high.  This  I 
consider  a  complete  success;  but  I  plowed  nine 
acres  of  clover  sod,  fitted  it  well,  and  sowed  about 
15  pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  and,  instead 
of  harrowing  it  in,  I  rolled  about  one-half  the 
piece,  and  was  stopped  by  a  heavy  rain  storm 
which  I  thought  would  cover  the  seed  sufficiently. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  total  failure.  The  rain 
sprouted  the  seed  very  quickly,  and  the  hot  sum 
killed  it;  therefore,  I  conclude  that  rolling  is  not 
the  proper  way  to  cover  the  seed.  I  shall,  this 
year,  sow  Crimson  clover  on  30  acres  of  vineyard, 
and  also  on  some  more  sod  ground.  I  think  that, 
for  this  latitude  (42  degrees),  it  ought  to  be  sown 
July  15  to  August  1,  and  one  must  not  expect  it  to 
do  well  on  poor  soil.  Our  soil  varies,  some  of  it 
being  gravel,  and  some  a  clay  loam.  The  past 
winter  was  more  severe  than  common;  the  mer¬ 
cury  reached  12  degrees  below  zero.  o.  e.  p. 

North  East,  Pa. 

McKean  County,  Pa. — Two  weeks  ago,  the  hay 
crop  looked  very  thin,  owing  to  the  continuous 
dry  weather;  but,  during  the  past  two  weeks,  we 
have  had  an  abundance  of  rain,  and  it  has  in-, 
creased  the  hay  one-half.  Oats  look  fine.  I  drilled 


750  pounds  of  bone  meal  with  nine  bushels  of  oats, 
and  one  can  almost  see  them  grow.  Last  year, 
we  had  no  fruit,  not  even  wild  blackberries, 
owing  to  hard  frosts  and  dry  weather;  this  year 
we  have  an  abundance  of  apples  and  all  fruits 
that  grow  here  w.  w.  k. 

Don’t  Depend  on  Grass. — These  dry  years  are 
teaching  one  lesson,  that  is,  that  we  have  relied 
altogether  too  much  on  grass  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  for  keeping  our  stock.  On  very  fertile  and 
moist  soils,  such  as  are  found  in  England  and 
in  spots  of  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
grass  may  well  be  made  the  staple  food  of  ani¬ 
mals  both  summer  and  winter.  In  semi-arid  re¬ 
gions,  as  all  the  Middle  and  Western  States  are 
liable  to  become  on  short  notice,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  try  to  get  the  most  profits  from  any 
system  of  grass  growing.  By  grass,  I  do  not 
mean  to  include  corn,  or  the  sorghums  or  oats. 
Here,  in  central  Ohio,  we  once  had  the  “  Blue 
grass  era.”  Large  areas  were  kept  perpetually 
in  Blue  grass,  which  was  pastured  by  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  was  fairly  profitable  when  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  great  ranges  was  not  so  severe;  but 
now  the  pastures  are,  one  by  one,  being  plowed 
and  made  into  farming  lands. 

As  to  the  very  sma'l  return  of  profit  of  some  of 
the  old  pastures  in  contrast  with  other  forage 
plants,  I  see  from  my  window  a  two-acre  field  of 
rape  that  has  not  been  above  ground  one  month, 
yet  is  nearly  two  feet  tall,  covering  the  field  com¬ 
pletely  ;  12  large  Dorset  lambs  graze  on  it,  and  I 
cut  it  for  the  cows,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
touched.  Just  over  the  fence,  is  a  strip  of  the 
original  Blue  grass  that  has  not  been  grazed  or 
mowed  for  three  years;  yet  it  would  not  average 
one  foot  high,  and  taking  the  season  through,  the 
rape  would  return  10  times  the  amount  of  food 
that  the  Blue  grass  would.  This  may  be  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case  as  the  land  is  loose  and  black,  not 
perfectly  adapted  to  pasture  grasses,  but  the 
home  of  rape. 

Last  year,  I  had  a  yet  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  advantage  of  cultivation.  A  bottom  pas¬ 
ture  that  was  noted  for  its  small  return,  was 
plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  and  although  the 


DON’T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 

but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it. 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
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QUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZERS 

Are  universally  used  with  wonderful  results.  They  are  great  wheat 
producers.  Before  ordering  your  fertilizers  for  fall  use,  inquire  for 
the  Quinnipiac.  If  not  sold  in  your  town,  write  us  direct. 

branch  OFFICES:  THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY, 

Rochester  N  Y 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  27  William.  Street ,  New  York  City 
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NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send 

of  the  books 

The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  II.  Bailey.  It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what 
every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know. 
Paper . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough 
book,  especially  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  America.  Paper,  60 

The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Poutry  for  Profit.  The  egg  and  the  dollar  are 
what  it  chiefly  considers.  Cloth . 75 

First  Bessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  It  is  just  what  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  without  a  knowlledge  of  chem¬ 


istry  or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . $1 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  88  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow. 

Burpee . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory . 30 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  pp . 40 


you,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  one 
in  this  list. 

American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and  con¬ 
cise  form,  information  required  by  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.  Cloth . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 


Rural  Grounds.  Cloth . 75 


Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New.  Greiner.  Paper . 50 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow.  Burpee . 30 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 25 


Hyperion.  Longfellow . 30 

Outre-Mer.  Longfellow . 30 

Kavanagh.  Longfellow . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne . 80 


Twice-Told  Tales.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Nath’l  Hawthorne. 30 

The  Snow-Image.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 30 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Stowe . 30 


Every  book  is  fit  for  any  library.  Bear  in  mind  these  books  are  not  given  to 
the  subscriber  as  an  inducement  to  take  the  paper ;  they  are  given  as  reward  or 
pay  for  work  and  trouble  in  introducing  the  paper  to  new  subscribers.  If  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain  he  can  have  his  dollar  back. 
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grass  at  the  margins  of  the  field,  did  not  grow 
more  than  three  inches  tall,  yet  the  corn  was  tre¬ 
mendous,  in  fact,  the  very  best  corn  that  I  ever 
raised.  Perhaps,  I  should  not  say  that  this  was 
an  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  cultivation, 
however,  for  reasons  that  I  will  give:  This  field 
was  plowed  and  fitted  very  carefully,  the  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow  and  roller  being  used  until  it  was 
like  a  garden;  then  the  corn  was  drilled  in,  and 
after  it  was  about  three  inches  tall,  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  once  with  a  gopher  cultivator  that  simply 
stirred  the  top  soil  about  an  inch  deep.  No  after¬ 
cultivation  whatever  was  given  except  to  go 
through  the  field  and  remove  the  weeds,  which 
never  became  very  numerous.  This  was  not  done 
until  late  in  the  season,  after  the  crop  was  made. 
The  result  was  77  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and 
over  three  tons  of  stalks.  The  yield  of  corn  might 
have  been  much  larger  had  it  not  suckered 
tremendously,  giving  a  heavy  yield  of  stalks  to 
corn.  This  season,  I  came  very  near  duplicating 
the  experiment.  I  have  one  field  of  15  acres  of 
Blue-grass  sod  that  has  had  but  one  working;  yet 
at  this  date,  June  27,  the  corn  stands  seven  feet 
high,  and  is  tasscling.  I  feel  sure  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  always  unnecessary  and  a  damage  to  a 
growing  crop  of  corn,  if  one  can  keep  the  weeds 
down  and  the  land  mellow  without,  Jethro  Tull 
and  T.  B.  Terry  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Ohio.  J-  e.  w. 

Ciumson  Clover  in  Northern  Ohio.— July  29, 
1895,  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  in  an  acre  of  stand¬ 
ing  corn,  using  a  Calioon  seeder  and  putting  on  a 
peck  of  Delaware-grown  seed.  The  seed  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  with  an  ordinary  walking  cultivator 
with  board  leveler  attached.  The  ground  was 
dry,  and  the  weather  hot.  The  next  morning,  we 
had  a  light  shower,  not  enough  to  pack  the 
ground.  August  6,  it  rained  again,  the  heaviest 
rain  of  the  two  months  previous.  August  8,  the 
clover  was  coming  up  nicely.  From  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  September,  there  was  plenty  of 
rain,  but  the  rest  of  the  fall  was  terribly  dry. 
The  soil  is  a  heavy,  wet  clay  loam,  with  a  hard- 
pan  subsoil.  It  would  be  excellent  ground  if  it 
were  tile  drained.  A  Timothy  sod  covered  with  15 
loads  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre,  was  plowed 
under  for  corn.  The  Timothy  had  commenced  to 
grow  in  clumps,  and  plowed  up  in  great  chunks 
which  were  hard  to  get  in  proper  condition  for 
corn.  The  drought  helped  ustogetandkeep.it 
there.  The  corn  yielded  95  bushels  of  ears  per 
acre.  The  winter  was  a  bad  one  on  clover,  not 
from  extreme  cold,  but  from  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing,  and  the  absence  of  snow.  We  had  but  one 
day’s  sleighing  during  the  entire  winter.  Several 
times  the  thermometer  went  to  10  or  12  degrees 
below  zero,  but  for  only  a  night  or  two  at  a  time. 
The  clover  kept  its  green  color  all  of  the  time,  but 
was  badly  heaved  by  frost.  I  thought  that  the 
month  of  March  would  surely  end  its  existence  ; 
but  about  half  of  it  yet  remains,  distributed  very 
unevenly  over  the  field.  At  this  writing  (May  10), 
it  .is  about  18  inches  high,  and  will  be  in  full 
bloom  in  10  days.  It  is  within  full  view  of  the 
road,  and  is  greatly  admired  by  those  who  are 
interested.  A  narrow  strip  sowed  on  a  sandy 
gravel  soil  did  not  heave  at  all  by  frost,  and  I 
think  that  not  a  single  plant  winterkilled. 

Portage  County,  O.  o.  M.  b. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Indiana.— Crimson  clover 
has  been  tried  in  this  county  for  two  seasons, 
and,  although  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
early  fall  were  very  dry,  some  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess.  One  man  a  few  miles  from  me,  sowed  a 
piece  in  the  corn  in  1894  ;  in  1895,  he  cut  a  fair 
crop  of  seed,  and  enough  shattered  off  to  seed  the 
ground  well,  and  without  any  cultivation  what¬ 
ever,  he  has  another  good  crop  this  year.  I  sowed 
a  piece  September  3,  just  before  a  shower,  and 
the  seed  came  up  nicely  ;  but  there  was  no  more 
rain  for  two  weeks,  and  some  of  it  perished.  A 
good  stand  of  small  plants  went  into  winter, 
however,  and  came  through  all  right  ;  but  a 
freeze  late  in  March,  heaved  a  great  many  of 
them  out,  except  where  well  protected  by  volun¬ 
teer  rye,  where  the  plants  are  now  18  to  20  inches 
high,  and  have  been  in  bloom  for  more  than  10 
days.  I  had  my  ground  in  order,  and  would  have 
sowed  several  weeks  sooner,  but  was  waiting  for 
the  drought  to  be  broken.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  my  sowing:,  the  wonder  is  that  a  single  plant 
lived  through  the  winter  to  tell  the  tale.  I  shal 
try  again  this  fall,  but  if  we  do  not  have  rains  so 
that  I  can  sow  in  August,  I  shall  keep  my  seed  in 
the  bags.  j.  r.  k. 

Wabash  County,  Ind. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. — My 
Crimson  clover  was  sown  in  corn  about  August 
18,  just  after  some  heavy  showers  had  compacted 
the  surface  that  had,  till  then,  been  kept  mellow. 
The  seeding  was  followed  by  a  diamond-tooth 
cultivator  (the  teeth  tine  and  sharp),  once  in  a 
row.  The  seed  germinated,  but  only  a  little  in 
moist  spots  could  be  found  after  the  corn  was  cut. 

I  believe  that,  had  the  cultivator  been  run  before 
the  seeding  as  well  as  after,  I  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  better.  My  neighbor  across  the  road 
sowed  three  weeks  earlier,  and  had  a  fine  stand 
when  winter  set  in.  Another  neighbor  plowed 
sod  in  July,  and  seeded  to  Crimson  clover  the 
middle  of  July,  used  no  fertilizer,  and  had  a  good 
growth  by  December  1.  The  last  mentioned  neigh¬ 
bor  covered  with  manure,  the  former  did  not. 
Both  pieces  were  almost  entirely  winterkilled. 
The  season  has  been  an  unusually  hard  one  here 
on  winter  crops.  The  soil  of  all  these  pieces  is  a 
good  clay  loam,  with  clay  subsoil.  Would  not 
sowing  one-half  bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre  with 
Crimson  clover,  act  as  a  better  early  sjjring  pro¬ 
tection  than  even  a  coat  of  manure?  My  most 
successful  crops  have  been  on  rye  stubble,  where 
the  grain  had  shattered  a  good  deal.  For  ensi¬ 
lage,  the  rye  would,  probably,  be  an  objection 
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Another  neighbor  tried  two  acres  of  winter  oats, 
sown  in  September.  They  wintered  well  till  March, 
when  they  were  almost  entirely  killed.  F.  L.  M. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Goon  Roads  in  Pennsylvania.— The  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  is  collecting  facts 
about  country  roads.  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  the 
deputy  secretary,  at  Harrisburg,  has  sent  the 
following  questions  to  every  township  in  the 
St.ite.  Very  likely  you  will  like  to  answer  them 
for  your  own  township  : 

1.  How  many  miles  of  public  road  are  there  in 
your  township  ? 

2.  How  much  of  this  road  is  piked  ? 

3.  Are  stones  abundant  ? 

4.  What  kinds  do  you  have  ? 

5.  Does  your  township  own  a  stone  crusher  ? 

6.  Does  your  township  own  a  road  machine  ? 

7.  Does  your  township  own  a  roller  ? 

8.  Do  you  use  a  harrow  to  level  ruts  ? 

9.  How  many  mills  of  road  tax  do  you  levy  ? 

10.  Should  the  road  tax  be  paid  in  cash  ? 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hay  prices  are  lower. 

The  pop-corn  market  is  dull  and  prices  low. 

Prices  on  poultry,  both  alive  and  dressed,  are 
somewhat  lower. 

The  Fourth  of  July  holiday  breaks  up  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  last  of  the  week.  No  business  is  done 
here  on  holidays,  still  some  people  will  persist  in 
shipping  perishable  goods  to  arrive  on  such  days. 

Potatoes  are  selling  at  ruinously  low  prices. 
The  receipts  from  southern  points  have  been  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  dealers  were  forced  to  make  low 
prices  to  move  the  stock.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  situation  will  improve. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  club  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  on  June  16 
and  17.  Appreciation  was  expressed  of  the 
valued  services  of  the  late  Silas  Betts,  president 
of  the  club,  and  resolutions  of  regret  were  passed. 
Mr.  James  M.  Codman  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  from  the 
establishment  of  the  club,  was  chosen  acting 
president  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
club.  It  was  found  that  the  work  of  the  office  of 
the  club,  which  showed  a  gain  last  year,  has  still 
kept  gaining  this  year.  The  prospect  for  the 
future  of  the  breed  never  seemed  more  encour¬ 
aging. 

The  20th  annual  session  of  the  Georgia  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Griffin,  Ga., 
August  5,  6  and  7.  The  object  of  the  association 
is,  first  of  all,  to  promote  the  progress  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  the  State.  The  re-union  is  expected  to 
be  composed  of  working  members,  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  material  interests  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  All  horticulturists,  fruit  growers  and 
progressive  agriculturists  are  earnestly  and 
cordially  invited  to  send  such  articles  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  as  will  make  the  display  of  Georgia-grown 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  creditable  to  the 
skill  and  progress  of  its  people.  Reduced  fares 
have  been  secured  from  the  railroads.  Hotel 
rates  have  been  reduced.  Annual  membership 
fee  $2.  All  applications  for  membership  should 
be  made  to  the  treasurer  before  July  15.  A  most 
attractive  programme  of  essays  from  eminent 
scientists  and  successful  horticulturists  is  being 
l>repared,  and  will  be  issued  later.  G.  H.  Miller, 
secretary,  Rome,  Ga. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 6%®— 


Colored,  good  to  choice .  6*4®  6)4 

Fair  to  good . 5  @6 

Fancy  white .  6%®  6)4 

White,  choice . 6)4®  6)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  @  7 '4 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7  @  7)4 

Small,  good  to  choice .  6)4®  634 

Small,  common  to  fair .  5)4®  6)4 

Bight  skims,  choice .  5  @  5)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @  4)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2  ®  3 

Full  skims .  1)4@  2 

EGGS. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  13)4  ®  14 

State,  fresh  gathered .  12)4®  13 

Penna.  and  Md..  country  marks,  fancy . .  12  ~@  12)4 

Western,  closely  graded,  fancy .  11)4@  12 

N.  Ohio  Ind.,  111.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  11H@  12 

Other  Western, northerly  sections,  prime  11)4®  12 

Western,  fair  quality .  10)4®  11)4 

Southern, fresh  collections.good  to  prime  9)4®  10)4 

Western  and  Southern,  poor,  per  case... 2  40  @3  00 

Western  culls,  per  case . 1  50  @2  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 6)4@— 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb . 594@  594 

Prime,  1895.  per  lb .  5  @5)4 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @494 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy . 3)4®  394 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @  3)4 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2)4®  3)4 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2)4@  3)4 

South- West’n,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls.  2)4@  294 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2  @2)4 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags . 2  @  2)4 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb . 2  @2)4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb . 3  @6 

Cherries,  1895.  per  lb . 9  @10 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  6 )4@  6 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 16  ®— 

Sundried,  1895,  per  lb . 15  @— 

Huckleberries.  1895.  per  lb .  .  5  @  5)4 

Plums.  Southern  Damsen,  1895.  per  lb . 4  @4)4 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Va.,  green,  per  half-bbl  basket  ..  ..1  00@l  25 

Md.  and  Del..  per  crate .  60@1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Blackberries.  Jersey,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  cultivated,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  small  early,  per  quart .  4@  5 

Cherries,  extra  large,  dark,  per  lb .  12®  14 

Medium,  dark  per  lb .  8®  10 

Medium,  light  colored,  per  lb .  7@  9 

Small  and  inferior,  per  lb .  3®  5 

Currants,  per  quart .  5@  6 

Per  lb  .  4®  4)4 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart .  3@  4 

Prime  green,  per  bushel . 100®  — 

Extra  large,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Grapes.  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  case .  75@1  60 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Md  and  Del.,  per  quart .  5@  9 

Jersey,  per  quart .  8@  9 

Mountain,  Penn,  and  State,  per  quart. ..  10@  12 

Muskmelons.  Charleston, per  bushel-basket.  60@1  25 

Charleston,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

N.  C.,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  GO 

Peaches,  N.  C.-  eariy  sorts,  per  carrier . 1  25@2  25 

S.  C.,  early  sorts,  per  carrier . I  50@2  50 

S.  C.,  early  sorts,  per  flat  case .  75@1  25 

Georgia.  Tillotson.  per  carrier . 1  50®2  60 

Georgia,  Early  Rivers,  per  carrier..  _ 1  5002  00 

Georgia  unsound,  per  carrier . 1  000 1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  30@  60 

Md.  and  Del  .  per  crBto  .  50@  90 

Plums,  S'n,  Wild  Goo«e,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  25 

Wild  Goose,  per  fiat  case  .  7501  00 

Chickasaw,  per  6-tili  carrier .  75<il  25 

Botan.  per  carrier . 1  50@2  50 

Pears,  BeCoote,  per  bbl . 2  00  34  00 

Raspberries,  blackcap  per  pint .  3@  5 

B’ackcap,  per  quart .  6a  9 

Red,  U  j-River.  per  )4  cup .  4®  5 

Red,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  pint .  3®  5 

Strawberries.  Up-River,  per  quart .  10®  15 

Western  New  York,  ter  quart .  8®  16 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100 . 14  00m, 15  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  10  00@13  00 

Per  car-load .  75  00@150  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 68  @83 

Rye . 39  @45 

Barley . 38  @41 

Buckwheat,  silver .  40  @42 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @— 

Corn . 33  @38 

Oats . 23  @"28 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  85@  90 

No.  2 .  75@  80 

No.  3 .  60®  70 

Clover,  mixed .  65®  70 

Clover .  55®  60 

Salt .  45@  50 

Btraw,  long  rye .  95@1  05 

Short  rye .  6j@  70 

Oat .  40®  50 

Wheat .  40®  45 

POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl .  87@1  00 

Chili  red,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl .  87@1  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  40®  75 

Culls,  per  bbl .  25@  35 

Old.  per  barrel  or  sack .  25@  40 

POUBTRY— BIVB. 
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8pring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  B.  I.,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @  — 

VEGETABBES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  50®  — 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches .  60@1  00 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  26®  40 

Beets,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®  — 

Cabbage.  B.  I.,  per  100 . 2  50@3  50 

Carrots,  per  10c  bunches . 1  00®  — 

Cauliflower,  B.  1.  »na  Jersey,  per  bbl . I  00@3  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  30@  35 

Small,  per  doz .  20@  25 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  per  basket . 1  00@  — 

N.  C.  and  Norfolk,  per  basket .  25@  40 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  bbl . 3  00@ 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 1  60®  — 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00®  1  25 

Green  corn.  N.  C.,  per  100 .  ?5@1  00 

New  Jersey,  per  100 .  76<®1  00 

Green  peas,  Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Bong  Island,  per  bag . 1  00@  — 

Bettuce,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Onions.  Bermuda,  per  crate .  75®  65 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  90@1  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . . . 1  75@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  76@  85 

Southern  potato,  per  basket .  60@  65 

Peppers,  3.  Jersey,  per  crate . 1  b0@l  75 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  25®  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  25 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  25@  60 

Squash.  Southern,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  50®  75 

Southern,  yellow,  per  bbl  crate .  50®  75 

Southern  marrow,  per  bbl-crate .  60@  75 

String  beans.  Jersey,  per  basket .  75®  — 

Maryland,  per  basket .  60@  75 

Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket .  30@  50 

Bong  Island,  per  bag .  75@1  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  prime  to  extra,  per  carrier.  6j@  65 

Florida,  poor  to  good,  per  carrier .  40®  50 

Mississippi,  per  case .  70®  90 

Savannah,  per  carrier .  60@1  GO 

Norfolk,  per  carrier .  50®l  25 

Jersey,  per  crate .  75®1  00 

Turnips,  new,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 

WOOD. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . 15  @16 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @23 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 10  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California .  9  @15 

Oregon . 12  @13)4 

Territory . 7  @14 


M1BK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,419  cans  of  milk, 
310  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  822  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


|Utecritancou.$  mortising, 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


August 
Epitomist 

Will  Tell 

of  some  very  important  experi 
nients  in  cultivating  wheat,  made 
by  several  practical  and  expert 
wheat  growers.  How  the  land  was  prepared  ;  varie¬ 
ties  of  seed  used;  time  of  seeding;  fertilizing,  etc. 
Also  how  it  is  cultivated  on  the 

Agricultural  Epitomist 

35o=-Acre  Experiment  Farm. 

#2pAugust  Number  ready  for  delivery  July 

reading* 1 * * * 5  tiffs  ‘WllCat  Special.” 

Four  Montli’s  subscription  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  United  Slates  or  Canada  for  six  2-eent 
stamps.  Each  number  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Something  new  every  month.  Ten  departments. 
100  pages  boiled  down  to  32.  Subscription  price  50e. 
a  year.  Sample  copy  free  if  mention  this  paper. 

EPITOMIST  PUBLISHING  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  killingWoodehucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 


In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 
EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cle 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  15@  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 105®  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 1  05@  — 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90@l  00 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  00@1  02 

lied  Kidney,  common  to  good .  80®  95 

Black  Turtle  soup.  1895 . 1  20@  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@  — 

Bima.  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  75@1  80 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  72®  75 

Bags,  per  bushel .  67@  70 

Scotch,  bags .  70@  72 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 15  @15)4 

Western,  firsts . 14  @14)4 

Western,  seconds . 12)4@13 

Western,  thirds . li  @12 

State,  fancy . 15  @15)4 

Common  to  prime . 11  @14)4 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14)4@15 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @14)4 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @10)4 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 12  @12)4 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . it  @12 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @9 

Factory,  fancy . 10)4@ll 

Factory,  firsts .  9)k@10 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @— 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @8)4 

Old  butter .  7  @10 


The  records  show  this  Threshing  -machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  liye- 
threshers,  Clovor-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  I.and-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  niNAltb  IIAKPXlt,  CoblSkill,  N.  Y, 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  10)4®  14 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10)4®  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @ 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  h  @  6)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  — 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @126 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @  85 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

DRESSED  POUBTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Phil.,  broilers  selected,  per  lb.  20  @  22 

Phila.,  broilers,  ordinary,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

B.  B.  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Pennsylvania,  broilers,  per  lb .  17  @  20 

Western,  dry-picked,  broilers, per  lb.  14  @  16 

Western,  scalded  broilers,  per  lb  ....  14  @  15 

Western,  small,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  10  @  — 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Scalded,  choice,  per  bbl .  9)4®  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  5)4 


PAD  Oil  P— High-Grade  Farms.  Also  a  few 
I  Ufl  OAL-C.  cheap  Farms.  Write  for  my  list. 

J.  BEBAND  HANNA,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
OnoiCE  CtlEESK,  FANCY  BEG  HORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  ear  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm!  * 

Bend  for  our  little  book,  ‘‘Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


HOME  TREATMENT  FORI 


|  8  Years  Cured:  W.  B.  WEDGER, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 


[  7  Years  Cured :  J.  B.  TREVILLYAN, 

I  24  Fifth  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  8  Years  Cured  :  Mrs.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 
|j=j  Chelsea,  Mass. 

170  5  Years  Cured :  J.  W.  GIBLESPIE, 

1“  Black  River,  N.  Y. 

5  Years  Cured  :  WM  .  E.  WEBLER, 
164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


HAY  FEVER.  ! 

WE  OFFER 

A  CURE  THAT  STAYS. 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  relief,  but 
eratl icate  s  t  he  cause  of  t  he  disease  and  cures  to  sta y  cured 
OUR  NEW  BOOK— Thesis  for  1896— with  2 ,1100  other 
references  whom  vou  can  consult,  now  ready.  Sent  on  ' 
application  with  blank  for  free  examination.  GET  IT.  I 
Bead  it.  Think  it  ovtr.  Talk  with  these  people  or  write  I 
them.  Get  ready  to  nreet  the  season's  attack,  and  do  it  I 
now.  Address  Dr.  I1AYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

Pabt  XIX. 

The  Moulting  Hen. 

1.  Do  you  recommend  any  special  food  for 
moulting  hens,  and,  if  so,  what  have  you  found 
best  suited  to  their  needs  ?  2.  Have  you  ever  had 
hens  that  continued  laying  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  right  through  their  moult  ?  3.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  it  profitable  to  give  them  this  extra  care 
for  the  extra  eggs  and  condition  thus  secured  ? 
4.  Is  there  any  way  of  shortening  the  moulting 
period  or  hastening  it  so  that  the  fowls  will  be 
fully  feathered  before  cold  weather  ?  5.  Would  it 
be  worth  your  while  to  adopt  such  a  practice  if 
you  were  sure  that  it  would  give  the  desired  re¬ 
sults?  6.  Do  you  notice,  in  your  flock  of  bens, 
that  some  moult  naturally  easier  and  quicker 
than  others,  and,  if  so,  do  you  think  that  this 
habit  would  become  hereditary,  so  that  chicks 
from  these  birds  would  have  the  same  character¬ 
istics  ? 

Meat  Is  a  Tonic. 

I  find  plenty  of  fresh  meat  or  green 
bone  the  best  tonic  that  can  be  given  to 
help  hens  through  the  moult ;  thus  fed, 
they  will  shed  quicker  and  come  out  in 
better  shape.  I  have  had  hens  lay  all 
through  their  moulting,  but  I  think  it 
just  as  well  for  them  to  rest  through  that 
period.  It  pays  to  get  hens  through 
with  their  moult  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in,  and  a  yearling  hen  will  always 
moult  earlier  than  a  two  or  three -year- 
old.  I  do  not  think  early  moulting  could 
be  made  hereditary  ;  it  is  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fowls,  more  than  in  anything 
else.  I  take  no  stock  in  condition  pow¬ 
ders  to  help  ;  I  have  found  them  worth¬ 
less.  JAMES  II.  SEELY. 

“J.  A.  IN."  Has  His  Say. 

1.  I  do  not.  In  my  opinion,  hens  that 
are  well  cared  for  and  not  forced,  need 
no  special  foods  or  tonics  to  carry  them 
through  the  moulting  season.  I  am  an 
ardent  advocate  of  an  extensive  range 
for  fowls.  The  exercise  they  get  in 
grazing,  and  hunting  for  insects,  is  very 
beneficial.  Contentment  is  the  great 
desideratum,  and  fowls  at  liberty,  if  well 
fed  and  kept  free  from  lice,  are  gener¬ 
ally  contented,  and  in  good  condition  to 
bear  the  strain  of  moulting.  2.  I  have. 
Last  year,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  my 
hens  went  through  the  moulting  process 
so  gradually  that  I  did  not  notice,  either 
by  the  looks  of  the  feathers,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  when  the  change  took  place. 
6.  Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  char¬ 
acteristics  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
offspring  if  selections  were  made  with 
that  end  in  view,  though  I  will  confess 
that  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment. 
I  believe  that  the  Mediterranean  breeds 
moult  easier  and  quicker  than  the  large 
breeds  ;  also,  that  all  breeds  moult  easier 
and  quicker  the  first  time  than  they  do 
afterwards,  and  for  that  reason  I  believe 
that  the  most  profitable  plan  is  to  renew 
half  of  the  stock  every  year,  allowing 
none  of  the  birds  to  moult  more  than 
once. 

Younger  Fowls  Moult  Easiest. 

1.  I  recommend  increasing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  nitrogenous  food  in  the  ration. 
More  cut  fresh  bone,  or  meat-meal,  or 
beef  scrap,  and  a  handful  of  linseed  or 
cotton-seed  meal  to  each  pen  of  fowls. 
2.  My  hens  always  continue  laying 
through  the  moult  when  so  fed.  The 
egg  yield  drops  off  50  to  75  per  cent,  but 
they  continue  laying.  3.  Most  certainly. 
Not  only  do  the  eggs  pay  for  it,  but  the 
fowls  come  through  the  moult  in  so 
much  better  condition,  and  so  promptly 
that  we  get  doubly  paid  for  the  extra 
care.  4.  Yes.  The  above  method  will 
substantially  shorten  the  moulting 
period.  The  period  can  be  hastened  by 
short  rationing  the  birds  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  to  check  laying  ;  then  push  them 
as  above  to  induce  moulting  quickly.  5. 
Yes  ;  most  certainly.  6.  Yes,  fowls  in 
“  high  ”  condition  and  well  fed,  moult 
more  easily  and  more  quickly  than 
others,  and  young  (one-year  old]  fowls 


moult  more  easily,  and  earlier,  than 
two,  three  or  four-year-old  fowls.  As  a 
rule,  the  older  a  fowl  gets,  the  harder 
and  later  will  she  moult.  By  “select¬ 
ing”  such  as  moult  easily  and  quickly  to 
breed  from,  the  habit  can,  no  doubt,  be 
transmitted  to  the  progeny. 

A.  F.  HUNTER. 

Linseed  Meal  is  Good. 

For  moulting  hens,  I  recommend  food 
rich  in  feather-growing  properties, which 
is  the  same  as  egg-producing.  I  usually 
feed  plenty  of  meat  and  linseed  meal, 
together  with  as  much  of  a  variety  of 
foods  as  I  can  get.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  trying  times  of  a  hen’s  life,  and 
she  should  have  good  care  and  nourish¬ 
ing  foods.  I  have  always  had  some  eggs 
through  the  moult,  though,  of  course, 
less  than  at  any  other  time.  I  have  had 
hens  lay  when  they  were  practically 
bare  of  feathers,  nothing  but  pin  feath¬ 
ers  showing,  having  shed  all  their 
feathers  at  once.  The  moulting  period 
will  be  shortened  by  giving  rich  food 
and  good  care,  and  the  fowls  will  surely 
come  through  in  better  condition  for 
winter  laying.  I  am  sure  that  it  pays  to 
give  them  special  care  at  this  period,  for 
the  extra  egg  production  at  this  time,  as 
well  as  after  results.  I  have  always 
noticed  that  some  hens  moult  much 
earlier  and  quicker  than  others,  but 
could  not  say  whether  it  would  become 
hereditary,  and  an  early-moulting  breed 
could  be  established  or  not.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  results  more 
from  the  fowls’  individual  dispositions 
and  inclination  to  range  and  hunt  their 
living.  The  more  they  range,  the  better 
their  health,  and  the  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  they  are,  the  quicker  and  easier 
their  moult.  The  main  point  is  to  get 
the  old  feathers  out  of  the  way,  as  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  feed  for  the  growth  of 
new  feathers.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
others  on  the  moulting  question,  also 
from  any  one  who  has  had  experience 
with  any  method  of  coaxing  fowls  to 
drop  their  old  coat  of  feathers  early  in 
the  season.  j.  e.  Stevenson. 

Opinions  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 

1.  As  hens  moult,  usually,  in  warm 
weather  (though  sometimes  during  other 
seasons),  it  is  not  advisable  to  supply 
carbonaceous  food.  Hens  will  often 
come  out  of  the  moulting  process  some¬ 
what  fat,  due  to  the  greater  demand  for 
the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  elements, 
the  excess  of  carbonaceous  matter  being 
stored  on  the  body  as  fat,  although  the 
hen  may  be  weak.  Cut  bone,  meat,  and 
clover  are  the  most  suitable  foods  ;  sul¬ 
phur  is  also  beneficial,  as  the  feathers 
contain  quite  a  proportion  of  that  sub¬ 
stance.  2.  Some  hens  continue  laying 
well  into  the  moulting  period,  though 
the  cases  are  exceptions.  Much  depends 
on  the  individuals  and  their  character¬ 
istics.  3.  It  is  profitable  to  give  the 
extra  care,  as  the  process  of  renewing 
the  feathers  is  a  heavy  drain  on  the  sys¬ 
tem,  often  being  fatal  to  weak  hens,  or 
to  those  which  do  not  receive  food  rich 
in  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter.  They 
are  also  liable  to  succumb  to  dampness, 
and  should  have  dry  quarters.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  the  risk  is  less  than  during  very 
late  in  the  season.  4.  Oily  foods,  such 
as  linseed  meal,  sunflower  seeds,  etc., 
tend  to  hasten  the  process.  It  usually 
requires  about  three  months  ;  but  a  gain 
of  two  or  three  weeks  is  possible  with 
balanced  foods.  5.  It  is  well  worth  the 
time  and  labor  to  bring  the  hens  into 
laying  condition  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done.  0.  No  two  hens  are  alike,  and 
differ  as  do  human  individuals ;  hence 
some  will  moult  quicker,  easier,  and 
with  no  indications  of  debility,  while 
others  in  the  same  flock,  and  receiving 
the  same  treatment,  require  a  longer 
time  to  moult,  and  do  not  endure  the 
ordeal  so  well.  I  do  not  believe  that 
moulting  can  be  controlled  so  as  to 
secure  hereditary  tendencies  in  a  flock, 
unless  by  careful  selection  for  many 
years  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
even  then  possible  to  have  such  fixed 


characteristics.  The  food,  breed,  loca¬ 
tion,  season  of  the  year,  and  general 
management,  are  important  factors  in 
the  matter. 

C.  H  Wyckoff  Talks. 

I  do  not  use  any  special  food  for  moult¬ 
ing  fowls,  but  feed  with  a  view  to  their 
best  general  health  and  condition,  the 
same  as  if  laying  ;  but  find  that  they  will 
not  take  so  much  food.  I  have  had  hens 
that  lay,  to  some  extent,  nearly  through 
the  moulting  period  ;  but  they  will  usu¬ 
ally  stop  for  a  time  when  the  new  feath¬ 
ers  are  making  the  most  growth.  I  find 
it  most  profitable  to  give  the  best  care 
and  attention  at  all  times.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  any  practicable  method 
of  hastening  or  shortening  the  moulting 
period  of  hens,  except  so  to  care  for  them 
at  all  times,  that  they  are  kept  in  that 
bright,  active,  happy  and  comfortable 
condition  commonly  seen  only  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  I  notice  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  hens  about 
moulting  ;  some  moult  very  gradually, 
dropping  a  few  feathers  at  a  time,  and 
having  many  new  feathers  full  grown 
before  all  of  the  old  are  dropped.  The;  e 
(Continued  on  next  paired 
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We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
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FEEDING  A  HEN. 

(continued.) 

will  lay  some  while  moulting,  but  do  not 
finish  the  moult  nearly  so  quickly  as 
those  that  shed  the  old  coat  all  off  in  a 
few  days’  time.  It  is  a  somewhat  more 
trying  time  with  this  latter  class  until 
they  get  fairly  covered  again,  which  they 
very  soon  will,  if  in  good,  robust  condi¬ 
tion  to  begin  with.  I  do  not  feel  sure 
that  either  one  is  more  desirable  than 
the  other,  but  am  inclined  to  favor  the 
one  that  moults  quickly,  as,  although 
she  stops  laying  altogether  for  a  time, 
she  is  generally  found  to  be  the  best 
layer  when  she  starts  in  again  after  her 
new  coat  is  complete.  The  slow-moult¬ 
ing  hen  would,  probably,  be  best  for 
those  who  want  a  fowl  to  stand  neglect, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  there  are 
many  who  are  looking  for  such.  As  for 
myself,  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  hens  for 
that  purpose. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  “  MOULTING." 

Tn  studying  the  subject  of  “moulting,” 
as  it  relates  to  poultry,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  whole  animal  creation 
regularly  sheds  and  renews  its  outer 
coating,  whatever  may  be  its  form  or 
nature.  Cuticle,  hair,  wool,  scales,  nails, 
and  horns,  all  of  which  are  analogous 
growths,  conform  to  the  rule  without 
exception,  though  not  all  in  the  same 
way.  The  cuticle,  as  in  the  human 
species,  is  worn  or  cast  off  constantly, 
but  so  gradually,  and  in  such  fine  par¬ 
ticles,  that  the  change  takes  place  un¬ 
noticed.  Horns  are,  in  some  cases,  shed 
entire,  but  usually  changed  by  wear  and 
growth  only.  Hair  and  wool,  as  a  rule, 
are  changed  with  the  seasons;  the  winter 
coat  being  shed  as  summer  approaches, 
while  that  of  summer,  in  due  course,  is 
replaced  by  a  growth  designed,  by  its 
length  and  closeness,  to  retain  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat.  Some  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  animal  creation,  as  serpents  and 
crabs,  shed  their  outer  coating  all  in  one 
piece,  from  nose  point  to  tail  tip,  not 
even  excepting  the  eyes  ;  much  as  a  man 
might  unbutton  his  coat  and  throw  it 
off  whenever  he  found  it  too  tight,  too 
warm,  or  too  much  worn. 

Moulting  is,  no  doubt,  brought  about 
by  some  change  in  the  circulation  of  the 
skin;  the  change  being  effected  b  y  the 
action  of  the  nerves  controlling  the 
capillary  circulation  of  the  skin.  In 
effect,  I  presume,  it  amounts  simply  to 
a  cutting  off  of  the  regular  supply  of 
material  for  the  formation  of  the  feath¬ 
ers.  A  similar  change,  in  some  instances, 
takes  place  from  disease,  as,  for  instance, 
the  peeling  of  the  skin  after  scarlet 
fever,  the  falling  of  the  hair  after 
typhoid  fever,  etc.  There  is  another 
illustration  of  the  process  that  cannot, 
properly,  be  said  to  be  brought  about  by 
disease  ;  yet  it  very  closely  simulates  it. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  shedding  of  the 
feathers  during  incubation.  The  abnor¬ 
mal  heat  of  the  skin  may  contribute 
toward  the  results  by  the  too  rapid  dry¬ 
ing  and  condensation  of  the  epithelial 
cells,  of  which  all  the  varieties  of  the 
outer  investments  of  animal  bodies  are 
built  up.  These  cells,  at  first  round  and 
soft,  as  they  are  forced  outward  by  the 
formation  of  other  cells  below  them, 
gradually  part  with  their  moisture  and 
become  flattened  into  scales.  These 
scales,  so  to  speak,  constitute  the  build¬ 
ing  material,  like  so  many  bricks,  out  of 
which  hair,  feathers,  etc.,  are  formed. 
In  the  case  of  the  sitting  hen,  as  in 
scarlet  fever,  there  is,  actually,  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  skin  than  usual  ;  but  that  may  be 
from  its  being  delayed  there  in  the 
venous  capillaries,  while  less  blood 
really  is  being  carried  there  by  the 
arterial  system,  and  consequently,  less 
material  in  a  state  available  for  growth. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  this  general 
fact,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  moult¬ 
ing  is  a  physiological,  and  not  a  patho¬ 
logical,  process  ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  the  normal,  regular  and  natural 
course  of  things,  and  not  an  effect  or  in' 


dication  of  any  disordered  or  diseased 
action.  Hence  it  directly  and  inevitably 
follows,  providing  only  that  the  bird  is 
in  good  health,  that  it  is  a  process  that 
may  be  pretty  much  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Common  prudence,  however, 
would  teach  us  the  propriety  of  taking 
more  than  the  usual  care  to  protect  the 
bird,  while  partially  denuded  of  its  cloth¬ 
ing,  from  the  cold  and  wet.  The  sudden 
call  for  a  supply  of  material  unusual  in 
amount  and  composition,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  necessity  for  meeting  it  by  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  diet.  Wool, 
hair,  and  feathers,  all,  I  believe,  contain 
a  notable  proportion  of  sulphur  in  their 
composition,  as  the  smell  they  emit  when 
burning  would  seem  to  show,  and  that, 
perhaps,  should  be  regarded  as  a  call 
for  the  use  of  articles  of  food  containing 
sulphur,  as  cabbage,  peas,  etc. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  any  attempt, 
by  practical  observation  or  direct  ex¬ 
periment,  has  ever  been  made  to  throw 
such  light  upon  the  subject  as  would 
bring  into  view  a  sufficient  number  of 
facts  on  which  to  base  reliable  rules  of 
practice  for  the  correct  dieting  and  care 
of  the  occupants  of  the  poultry  yard  at 
this  trying  period.  The  human  animal, 
we  know  to  be  especially  liable  to  suffer 
from  a  great  variety  of  derangements  at 
corresponding  times  of  great  physiolog¬ 
ical  activity,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  time 
of  teething,  puberty,  the  menstrual 
period,  and  the  change  of  life. 

There  are  some  general  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  that  may  be  mentioned  as  applica¬ 
ble  for  our  guidance  in  the  preservation 
of  sound  health  at  all  such  times  of  in¬ 
creased  vital  activity,  or  change  of  con¬ 
dition  or  habit.  Whatever  tends  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  general  vigor  of  the  system 
should  be  avoided  ;  while  everything 
that  assists  in  maintaining  it  should  be 
attended  to  with  care  and  regularity. 
The  use  of  any  fancy  compounds  of 
secret  composition,  is  urgently  to  be 
deprecated.  If  the  health  is  really 
good,  that  is,  free  from  disease  or  dis¬ 
order,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  improve 
it.  Quietude  and  moderation  in  all 
things  are  to  be  enjoined  ;  stimulants  of 
whatever  nature  forbidden  ;  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  all  the  outlets  (or 
drains)  for  the  excreta  (waste  material) 
should  be  kept  in  good  order,  such  as 
the  skin,  liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  etc.,  by 
avoiding  or  removing  everything  which 
might  serve  to  clog  or  hinder  their 
proper  and  efficient  working.  In  health 
they  can,  if  fairly  treated,  be  depended 
upon  for  doing  their  work  honestly 
without  any  spur  or  stimulant.  A  suf¬ 
ficient,  not  excessive,  supply  of  good 
nutritious  food  with  plenty  of  pure 
water  should  be  secured,  while  exposure 
to  hurtful  influences  or  disease-produc¬ 
ing  poison  in  the  air,  the  food,  the  drink, 
the  sleeping  or  the  nesting  apartments, 
should  be  guarded  against  during  the 
period  of  moulting  with  even  more  than 
the  ordinary  care.  w.  o.  K. 


WINTERING  COWS  WITHOUTHAY. 

On  account  of  the  prospect  of  a  very  short  hay 
crop,  and  having  five  extra  fine  Jersey  cows, 
could  I  winter  them  on  corn  stalks,  buckwheat 
straw,  turnips,  wheat  bran,  corn  meal,  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  and  still  have  them  give  milk  through 
the  winter  ?  Four  of  them  will  be  fresh  in  milk 
by  the  middle  of  January.  How  should  sowed 
corn  fodder  be  sold,  by  the  bundle  or  the  ton  ? 
What  is  a  fair  price  for  it  ?  What  is  buckwheat 
straw  worth  per  ton  ?  E.  A.  S- 

Tioga,  Pa. 

I  knew  of  a  herd  that,  several  years 
ago,  was  kept  all  winter  on,  practically, 
grain  alone.  Grain  was  cheap  and  coarse 
fodders  dear.  They  belonged  to  a  milk¬ 
man,  gave  nearly  their  average  yield, 
and  the  owner  saved  money  by  his 
method  of  feeding.  I  know  nothing 
about  buckwheat  straw.  With  either 
corn  stalks,  oat  straw  or  wheat  straw, 
and  a  good  grain  ration,  a  moderate 
milk  yield  can  be  obtained.  For  a  foun¬ 
dation  grain  ration,  use  1,200  pounds  of 
bran,  700  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  and  100 
pounds  of  corn  meal.  The  corn  meal  is 
used  chiefly  as  an  appetizer.  Feed  each 
cow  what  she  can  profitably  consume  of 


this  mixture,  varying  the  proportions  of 
the  different  feeds  to  suit  the  needs  of 
each  cow.  If  the  cow  have  a  tendency 
to  be  constipated,  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  oil  meal  in  her  ration.  If  her 
bowels  become  too  loose,  decrease  the 
oil  meal  and  increase  the  bran.  If  the 
cow  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  too  much 
flesh,  decrease  the  corn  meal  or  discard 
it  altogether.  If  she  get  too  thin,  give 
her  more  corn  meal  and  less  of  the  other 
feeds.  If  straw  and  corn  fodder  are 
high,  limit  the  feed  to  8  or  10  pounds  a 
day.  If  these  rough  feeds  are  cheap, 
give  20  to  25  pounds  a  day  to  each  cow, 
and  use  what  is  uneaten  for  bedding. 

E.  A.  S.  says  that  four  of  his  cows  will 
be  fresh  by  the  middle  of  January.  The 
yield  of  these  cows  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  treatment  they  receive 
before  calving.  Many  feeders  fail  to  get 
profitable  returns  from  generous  feeding 
of  milch  cows,  because  they  do  not  feed 
properly  before  the  cows  calve.  These 
cows  should  be  fed  up  to  calving  so  that 
they  will  keep  in  good  flesh — not  too 
— with  their  bowels  open  so  that  their 
droppings  will  be  like  those  from  pas¬ 
tured  cows.  For  a  grain  ration  before 
calving,  feed  bran  and  oil  meal  only.  If 
new-process  oil  meal  be  used,  it  will  be 
safe  to  feed  equal  parts  of  each.  If  old- 
process  be  fed,  use  three  parts  of  bran 
to  two  parts  of  oil  meal.  If  this  ration 
does  not  keep  the  bowels  sufficiently 
loose,  give  occasional  doses  of  salts — 1% 
pound  at  a  dose.  Right  feeding  before 
calving  pays  as  well  as  afterward. 

H.  M.  COTTHH1J. 


Protect  Your  Stock  From  Flies. 

Myself  and  patrons  have  been  so  delighted  with  the 
effectof  “Shoo-Fly,”  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  that  I  made  duplicate  orders  in  May,  aggregating 
250  quarts.  J.  W.  BUSHEK. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

I  have  used  Shoo-Fly  two  years  on  my  cows.  It 
pays.  Send  me  Twenty-five  (25)  gallons. 

Kallsington.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  H.  W.  COMFORT. 
CDCni  A  I  Send  20c.;  will  return  1  pint  Slioo-FIy. 

1.  Name  Express  Office.  $1.50  per  gal.  One 
;al.  lasts  2  animals  a  season.  Freight  pd.  on  10  gals. 
Shoo-Flv  Mfo.  Co..  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,Phila.,  Pa. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  , 

HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R.  E.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

EliliERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Kambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-Chtna,  Jersey  Bed  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

There  is  a  TIME  for  ADD.  and  NOW  Is  that  T1MJ5 
to  order  choice  young  pigs  from  best  strains. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

W1DDS  A.  SEW  A  HD,  Budd’s  Dake.  N.  J..  or  207  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  Can  supply  you  with  THOROUGHBRED 
CATTDE  from  BEST  UEKDS.  Write  for  particulars 
and  prices. 


Pleurisy  Pains,  Asthmatic  and  all  Throat  and 
Bung  Affections,  are  soon  relieved  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne’s  Painless 
Sanative  —Adv. 


SPECIAL 
SALE 


I  A  GKAND  BREEDING 

Guernsey  Bull, 

I  from  grand  parents  and 
,  _  a  good  stock  getter;  three 

years  old.  Send  for  photograph  and  particulars. 
Sold  asldo  not  need  two;  will  exchange  forcow.  Also 


IMPROVED  YORKSHIRE  PIGS, 


KULL  BLOODS;  and  YOHKS HI KE-CH ESTER  WHITE 
CR08S.  Some  Hue  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 

CIiOV  UK  RIJDGK  FARM,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Ill  I"  are  selling,  at  reasonable  prices, 

Wt  POUND-CHINK  PIGS 

all  ages.  Write  us  what  you  want;  we  can  please. 
F.  H.  GATJBS  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  y. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  Its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  ’93, 


W.  &  B.  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels,  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens.  $1;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks,  $2.  Eggs,  75c.  per  sitting. 

__  „  Stock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

L)K.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  Machlas,  N.  Y. 


Knob  Mountain  Poultry  farm. 

ORANGEVILLE,  PA. 

Poultry  Breeding  Stock  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 


(  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 
j  Sirs  ; — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  j 
|  Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  j 
(  curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  I 
j  Liniment  I  have  ever  used.  i 

(  Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick. 

H 
H 
II 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
i|  Dr.  It.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

If  ENOSBURGH  FALLS,  VT. 

- - - :==:ii 


SEND 


STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


Qll  MEAL.  (°P"  J2)  LINSEED  fl|| 

^  *  ®"For  Horses.  Cows,  and  White  r,«s«  <1  w  I  b 


*  For  Horses.  Cows, 
Sheep.  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc. 
Health,  Strength,  Produc¬ 
tive  Power  to  animals.  For 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  or  Meal 


and  White  Lead’ 

Makes  paint  last  for  years 
on  House,  Barn,  Fence, Ac 
“Ready  Mixed”  paints 
are  doubtful  quality. 


-  - >  — -  w  V/UVVAUL  1 A  <1#  J  I  UJ 

andWhiteLoad  ask  for“Thompson’s,”or  address  mfrs 
17  W.  Diamond  St..Aliegheuy,  Pa..  THOMPSON  &  CO 


A  REAL  REMEDY 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


one  that  CURES 
Curbs,  Splints,  Colic, 
all  Lamenesses,  Shoe 
Boils,  Contracted 
and  Knotted  Cords, 
Callous  of  all  kinds, 
Strained  Tendons, 
Scratches,  etc.,  will 1 
be  found  in 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

’  the  only  standard  Horse  Remedy  in  the  world. 

I  Doesn’t  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Warranted  to 
I  locate  lameness  by  remaining  moist  on  part 
I  affected;  the  rest  dries  out. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  is  a  safe  cure  for 
1  all  pain,  conquers  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 

1  Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc.  Sample  of  either  Elixir 
free  tor  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

1  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  It  will  be  sent,  charges  paid,  by 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

37  K  Beverly  St.,  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


COOPER 

Will  — 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by  -w- 

Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex.  |  |  I 
100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c.  JL  JL 

If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FBANCKLYN,  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


PASTEUR 

Anthrax  Vaccine 


The  only  preventive  remedy 
for  ANTHRAX  In  CATTLE, 
HORSES,  SHEEP,  MULES 
and  GOATS. 


PASTEUR  Anthrax  Vaccine  Co., Ltd. 

(Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada), 
No.  56  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


<  IVWW/WVVVVvVVYVVWWVI 

Galled  Horses ' 

It  s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
will  try  CALL  POWDER.  50  cents  by  mail. 

cJ^99REBROS.  Albany  N.  y.  * 

•A/VWWWA/SAAA/VWVWWWNO 


SPAVINS 


Absolutely  removed  and 
permanently  cured  in  21 
hours  without  pain,  with 

DR.  McKEE’S 

MAGIC  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Spavins,  Splints,  Ringbones.  Curbs,  Capped  Hocks, 
Kuees  and  Elbows,  Sweeny,  Sprains.  Swelled  Legs. 
Enlarged  and  Suppurated  Glands  Rheumatism.  Shoe 
Boils,  Navicular  Disease.  Wind  Puffs,  Joint  Lame¬ 
ness,  Fistula,  Quittor,  Lumpy  Jaws,  Soft  Bunches 
Bonjr  Growths.  For  particulars  address 

I>r.  O.  W,  McKEE,  Benson,  Minn. 


PURE  BLOODED  />-  |  I  ■  _ 

FARM  BRED  LsOlllG  PlIDS 

For  Sale  Cheap.  F.  E.  WHEELER,  Chazy,*N.Y. 

Pfll  I  IF  PIIP  C— Blaek  and  Tan ,  or  Sable ;  spayed 
UUELIL  lUro  females;  also  BERKSHIRE  Pigs 
SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 

Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  It. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.0'’ 
Nickel  j.1.50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  50.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Humorous. 

Day  in  aud  day  out  some  satirical  churl 
Is  flinging  a  jest  at  the  fair  bloomer  girl ; 

But  there’s  this  to  be  mentioned— deny  it  who 
can — 

She’s  sightlier  by  far  than  the  bloomer  young 
man.  — Washington  Star. 

“Did  the  kitty  hurt  you?”  asked 
papa,  seeing  his  little  boy’s  puckered 
face.  “Yes,”  answered  Charlie,  “that 
kittie  has  got  teeth  in  her  toes.” — Youth's 
Companion. 

“  I  cannot  marry  you,”  he  remarked 
sadly  to  the  leap  year  girl ;  “  but  I  will 
be  a  parent  to  you.  1  accepted  your 
widowed  mother  last  night.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

“  I  keali. Y  think,  John,”  said  Mrs. 
Severe,  “that  you  smoke  too  much.” 

“  Well,  my  love,”  said  John,  “  if  you’d 
occasionally  give  me  a  chance  to  talk,  I 
might  let  my  cigar  go  out.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

“  Did  you  fall  ?”  said  a  man  rushing 
to  the  rescue  of  a  woman  who  had 
slipped  on  the  pavement  this  morning. 
“Oh  no,”  she  said.  “ I  just  sat  down  to 
see  if  I  could  find  any  four-leaf  clovers.” 
— Atchison  Olobe. 

Parvenu  Hostess  (to  stable  boy  at¬ 
tired  as  waiter  for  the  occasion  of  a 
dinner  party):  “James,  why  do  you  not 
fill  Mr.  De  Gluttonne's  glass  ?  ”  James  : 
“Lor’  ma’am,  what’s  the  use?  He 
empties  it  as  fast  as  I  fill  it.”— Credit 
Lost. 

One  Sunday  morning  not  loDg  ago  a 
certain  young  boy  was  playing  with  a 
small  step  ladder.  His  mother  saw  what 
he  was  doing  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  playing.  “Oh,”  he  said,  “I’m 
playing  this  step-ladder  is  my  bicycle.” 
“  But,”  replied  his  mother,  “don’t  you 
know  that  it’s  wrong  to  ride  a  bicycle 
on  Sunday?”  “I  know,  mamma,  but 
I’m  playing  I’m  a  Jew.” — Life. 

Flossie  is  six  years  old.  “Mamma,” 
she  asked,  on  Christmas  day,  when  the 
guests  had  assembled,  “  if  I  gee  married 
will  I  have  to  have  a  husband  like  pa  ?  ” 
“  Yes,”  replied  the  mother  with  an 
amused  smile.  “  And  if  I  don’t  get  mar¬ 
ried,  will  1  have  to  be  an  old  maid,  like 
Aunt  Kate?”  “Yes.”  “  Mamma,”  (after 
a  pause),  “it’s  a  tough  world  for  us 
women,  ain’t  it  ?  ” — Modes  &  Fabrics. 

Jamie,  three  years  old,  had  a  sore 
throat  aud  mamma  had  to  paint  his  ton¬ 
sils.  She  told  him  to  say  “Ah”  when 
she  was  read}’  with  the  brush,  and  soon 
the  disagreeable  task  was  over.  Soon 
afterward  little  sister  was  telling  him 
his  a  pbabet  and  he  was  saying  it  over 
after  her.  When  she  came  to  “R”  Jamie 
shook  his  head.  “  No,”  said  he,  “  Don’t 
want  to  say  ‘R’  ’cause  mamma  will  paint 
my  froat.” 


iUisct'Uiuu'ousi  ^dmtisuig- 

in  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  bubal  New-Yokker. 

3UY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES!  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
for  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  \  E  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  nu.  24b  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  In  every  town  In  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Good 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  ColTees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
10c.  In  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
i  ta-pound  Best  Imported  Tea.  any  kind,  and  full 
culars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
;13  Ycsev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box 289.  Rural 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  31 — Sept.  5,  1896. 

$25,000  in  premiums.  New  buildings. 
New  water  plant.  Great  attractions.  Pre¬ 
mium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany. 

•  Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates, 
aim  -'l  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the 
fair  ground 4- 


SOME  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL 
SEPARATOR  TESTS. 

MUCH  has  and  may  be  said  of  the  impracticability  of  many  Experiment  Station  tests. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station,  furnishes  a  most  practical  and 
welcome  innovation  in  this  respect,  by  making  public  in  Cornell  Bulletin  105,  the  results  of 
his  official  tests  of  different  separators  of  various  makes  and  sizes  in  actual  use,  just  as  he  found 
them  running  in  their  every-day  manner,  in  his  personal  canvass  of  creameries  and  dairies  in 
central  New  York,  from  July  to  October,  last  year. 

This  is  testing  of  an  official  character  of  more  practical,  trustworthy  interest  and  guidance  to 
the  man  who  uses  a  cream  separator  for  his  own  profit  or  loss  than  is'afforded  by  a  hundred  reports 
of  what  different  manufacturers’  own  special  experts  succeeded  in  doing  under  their  own  prescribed 
conditions  with  their  own  especially  selected  and  previously  tried  machines. 

It  is  simply  the  difference  between  practicability  and  impracticability. 
The  “Alpha”  De  Laval  shows  best  always  under  any  and  all  conditions, 
but  the  more  strictly  practical  the  conditions  the  greater  the  margin  of  iis 
demonstrated  superiority. 

Prof.  Wing’s  practical,  every-day-use  tests  showed  AVER  AGE  relative  results  as  follows  : 


CAPACITY. 


SKIM-MILK. 

.06 

.23 

.30 

.31 

They  show  facts, 


SPEED. 

ALPHA  DE  LAVAL,  •  •  2491  Lbs.  59?8 

DAVIS  &  RANKIN,  .  -  •  1 564  “  6854 

UNITED  STATES,  •  •  1883  “  6881 

SHARPLESS,  •  •  •  •  1703  “  7589 

Such  tests  as  these  mean  something  to  practical  creamerymen  and  dairymen 
not  extreme  and  exceptional  possibilities.'  They  are  just  such  tests,  as  a  similar  canvass  of  both 
Hand  and  Power  machines  will  duplicate  in  any  State  or  section. 

Send  for  new  Hand  Catalogue  No.  246,  Separator  Comparison  Pamphlet,  and 
“Facts  from  U.ers,”  constituting  a  complete  education  in  “  separatorology.” 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Western  Offices  :  Elgin ,  III. 


Genera!  Offices :  74  Cort/andt  St,  New  York. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


Lightest  Draft.  Lowest  Elevator. 


Shrewd  buyers  will  send  for  our  1896  Annual.  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  best 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  A.  T 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  A  801  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  De¬ 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
Uon  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  *?«*“ 
Long  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  s ttear 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


I  VVE  WANT  AGENTS  IN  ALL  UN0CCUPIED  I 


i 


4. 


I 

TERRITORY  TO  SELL  THE  § 

The  intelligent  farmer  now  uses  the  best  fertilizers  manufactured.  Ex- 
perience  has  taught  him  that  he  can  afford  to  use  no  other  ;  that  is  why  ^ 

!  .  .  ...»  -i  •  •  .  .  1  •  11.  r 1  ?  1  f 1  /in  nil  Al»C  Vs, 


Clark’s  Cove  Fertilizer  Company’s  Goods. 


gCI  1CIIS.C  L.iug.iu  ......  ... - - - — -  _ -  '  “ 

heis  justified  in  using  these  reliable  fertilizers  m  preference  to  all  others.  ^ 

p  BRANCH  OFFICES:  CLARK’S  COVE  FERTILIZER  CO., 

%  ROCHESTKR.  N.  Y. 

% 


I 


i  ri TTS BI Mttiii ,Np a!  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City.  ^ 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

16  Year*  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

'  Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  In  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
)  It  bstter  than  hand  work,  even  If  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
I  the  machine  will  do  In  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
>  subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
I  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
i  Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Bos  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FARMERS 


WRITE 

NOW. 


Used  on  every 


Use,  and 
Make  Money 
Selling  this 
Article. 
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shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town 
Agency  now.  Complete  outfit  for  5C*>  stamps. 

Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

“I  sold  over  these  three  towns  8,000  Corn  Binders.” 

N.  A.  Elsingek,  Turner  Centre,  Maine. 

‘‘I  expect  to  sell  a  good  many  Binders  for  you  this  season.” 

Kobt.  Cbabbe,  Vanderbilt,  Pa.  He  sold  6,000  last  season. 
•‘Was  your  agent  last  year  for  Agawam,  Mass.,  and  Suffield,  Conn. 
Would  like  the  same  this  year.  Every  one  liked  them.” 

E.  F.  Newton,  Agawam,  Mass.  He  bought  7,900  last  season. 
‘Sold  5,500  Corn  Binders  in  a  short  time.  Believe  I  can  sell  many 
more  than  I  did  last  season.  From  all  who  used  them  I  get 
only  words  of  praise.”  E.  R.  Keech,  Rockford,  Mich. 

‘I  sold  6,000  in  small  lots  in  this  town.  Can  sell  a 
good  many  more  this  season,  as  farmers 
have  tried  them,  and  know  what  they 
are.”  W.  G.  St.John, 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 


pFGEM 


5? 


Automatic 
Wrench 


USE 


the  9  GEM  Wrench 

When  oiling  your  spring  wagon  and  1 
keep  your  hands  clean.  Do  not  need  i 
to  touch  the  nut  during  operation  ( 
and  do  it  all  with  one  hand.  Is  the 
BEST  selling  article  ever  Offered  ACENTS. 
j  Sample 60c. ,  two  for  $1,00  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
S  Get  sample  at  once  and  secure  territory.  Big  profits. 

<  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805r York,  J»a. 
GA/  - 


TIE  CO., 

Box 

Unadillu  N.Y. 


{Sold^ON  TRIAL! 

„  R  —  — Imperial  ! 

Pulverizer  J 
Clod  Crusher,* 
Roller  and  g 
Leveler  g 
Plainly  descri-  • 
bed  in  circular  ■ 
SENT  FREE. 
PETERSON  MFG.  CO  ,  Kent.O. 


5  Farmers 
■  may  try  it 
■before  buying. 

e.  ■■■*■■■■■*■ 


mo  YOU  HAUL! 

Hay.  Grain,  Wood,  Stamps,  Stones, 

Apples  from  the  orchard.  Silage  corn 
from  the  field— Oh!  anything f  ♦ 

Thnee3d>a  “HANDY”  FARM  TRUCK  l 


Light  and 
STRONC, 


Entirely  of  Steel. 

That  makes  it  cheap, . 
Isn’t  that  what  you 


have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  “HANDY”  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  lifetime.  y 

GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS.  • 

Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Impie.  ♦ 
„  ment  dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  • 

j  Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  ^ 


FARMER’S  HANDY 
WAGON 


SAGINAW,  life 
MICHIGAN. 


BUGGY  WHEELS 
WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don’t  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Get  our  prices.  Are  prepared 

to  tire,  box,  point  stud  furnish 
axles  for  wheels  of  sill  sizes. 
WILMINCTON  WHEEL  CO., 

401  Union  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  the  combination  lock  pin 
clevis  direct  to  farmer-  (the  only 
combination  clevis  and  pin  ever 
patented);  self-locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  160 per  cent 
profit;  no  competition;  exclusive 
territory.  C0RMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago. 
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A  COUNTRY  DOCTOR’S  MEDICAL  NOTES. 

PILLS  AND  PRESCRIPTIONS  FROM  ACTUAL  PRACTICE. 

Notes  on  Ivy  Poisoning. 

My  experience  as  a  practicing  physician  with  ivy 
poisoning,  may  be  worth  relating,  as  it  illustrates 
some  practical  points  of  general  interest  to  country 
residents.  My  first 
case  was  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  lawyer 
living  in  a  house 
partly  surrounded 
by  a  vine-covered 
veranda.  This  vine 
had  been  growing 
there  for  a  number 
of  years ;  but  the 
lawyer  had  only 
recently  come  into 
possession.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  first 
attack,  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  identify 
the  disease.  It 
was  severe,  affect¬ 
ing  the  face  only, 
and  passed  for  ery¬ 
sipelas.  The  next 
year,  about  the 
same  time  in  the 
early  summer,  I 
was  called  in  again 
to  treat  him  for  a 
similar  attack.  I 
had  felt  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  my 
former  diagnosis, 
and  was  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was 
a  mistake.  But 
what  could  it  be  '? 

I  asked  myself, 
when  the  answer 
came  like  a  flash 
of  light,  “  He  looks 
just  as  James  Adair 
did  when  he  was 
poisoned  with 
ivy.”  James  Adair 
worked  for  my 
father,  and  had 
suffered  from  an 
attack  about  ten 
years  before  while 
I  was  still  at  home. 

But  how  did  this 
patient  get 
poisoned  ?  There 
was  no  history  of 
any  exposure.  He 
had  been  nowhere 
that  it  seemed 
likely  that  he 
could  have  been 
exposed.  There 
was  this  vine 
growing  over  the 
veranda  ;  but  it 
had  been  there 
many  years,  and  it 
did  not  appear  that 
any  one  living  in 
the  house  had  ever 
before  been 
poisoned  by  it 
Even  the  lawyer 
himself  had  not 
been  molested  at 


any  other  time  of  the  year,  though  he  passed  close  by 
it  every  time  he  went  in  or  out  by  the  front  door. 
However,  when  the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might 
be  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  he  said  that  he  intended 
to  take  down  the  veranda,  and  would  have  the  vine 
grubbed  up.  This  was  done.  The  lawyer  never  had 
another  attack  ;  but  several  of  the  men  who  assisted 


FASCIATED  STEM  OF  THE  GAULT  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY.  Fig.  154.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  483. 


in  taking  up  the  vine,  were  poisoned  by  it.  A  week 
or  two  after,  I  was  called  to  see  a  boy,  and  was  able 
on  sight  to  pronounce  the  case  one  of  ivy-poisoning. 
Once  you  become  acquainted  with  its  appearance,  you 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it,  it  is  so  character¬ 
istic.  “  Ah,  but,”  said  the  mother,  “  that  cannot  be  ; 
he  has  not  been  anywhere  that  he  could  have  been 

exposed.”  And  so 
it  really  seemed  ; 
but  I  was  so  sure 
that  I  was  right, 
that  I  persisted  in 
my  cross-examina¬ 
tion  until,  at  last, 
she  said  that  he 
had  brought  in 
some  sticks  from 
the  commons  that 
he  thought  might 
answer  for  pea- 
sticks.  When,  at 
my  request,  these 
were  shown  to  me, 
what  were  they 
but  portions  of  the 
lawyer’s  ivy  vine 
that  had  been 
thrown  out  !  They 
looked  so  dead  and 
dry  that  one  could 
hardly  believe 
them  capable  of 
doing  any  harm. 
Several  times 
since,  on  giving 
this  diagnosis,  I 
have  had  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  tracing 
the  poison  to  its 
source ;  but  have 
always,  in  the 
end,  succeeded  in 
confirming  m  y 
opinion. 

One  distinctive 
and  striking  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  disease, 
so  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  goes,  is 
the  well-defined 
limitation  of  the 
diseased  surface, 
which  terminates 
abruptly  at  the 
line  to  which  the 
clothing  reaches. 
If  the  patient  be  a 
man  who  was 
working  with  his 
sleeves  rolled  up, 
as  was  one  of  mine 
who  told  me  that, 
while  plowing, 
he  had  to  stop  a 
number  of  times 
to  clear  the  plow 
of  a  troublesome 
vine  that  was 
growing  in  the 
grass,  you  will 
find  the  skin  of 
the  hands  and 
arms  affected  just 
so  far  as  they  were 
uncovered  ;  while 
immediately  above 
the  appearance 
will  be  perfectly 
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natural.  A  covered  part,  it  is  said,  may  have  the 
poison  conveyed  1o  it  by  the  hands  ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  an  instance  of  such  infection.  A  few  weeks 
since,  I  was  attending'  a  boy  whose  faoe,  hands,  legs, 
below  the  knees,  and  evpn  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
badly  poisoned.  Lie  could  scarcely  see  out  of  his  eyes 
for  the  swelling,  and  the  skin,  as  he  recovered,  peeled 
off  from  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Yet  others  of  the  family 
had  hunted  after  a  lost  knife  through  where  the 
vine  that  poisoned  him  was  growing,  without  being 
affected  in  the  least.  The  boy  was  barefooted  and 
bare-legged  at  the  time  of  the  exposure. 

As  already  noticed  in  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.,  the  tincture  of 
grindelia  robusta  diluted  with  water,  or  preferably, 
the  fluid  extract  of  the  same,  from  a  dessertspoonful 
to  a  tablespoonful  to  a  pint  of  water,  applied  on 
cloths  kept  wetted  with  it,  is  one  of  the  best  applica¬ 
tions. 

How  to  Treat  a  Wound. 

Three  useful  things  to  have  in  the  farmer’s  home  as 
a  provision  in  case  of  wounds  not  sufliciently  serious 
to  necessitate  the  calling  in  of  the  medical  attendant, 
are  a  spool  of  adhesive  plaster,  so  Tie  iodoform  gauze, 
and  a  package  of  carbolated  absorbent  cotton.  Cleanse 
and  dry  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cut  surface  with  a 
wad  of  the  cotton  using  moderate  pressure,  and 
elevating  the  part  if  necessary  to  check  the  flow  of 
blood.  Do  not  apply  any  water.  Bring  the  cut  sur¬ 
faces  together  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  retain 
them  there  with  as  few  and  as  narrow  strips  of  the 
plaster  as  will  suffice,  cutting  them  of  a  good  length. 
Then  cover  the  wound  with  a  dozen  or  so  thicknesses  of 
the  iodoform  gauze  which  should  extend  an  inch,  at 
least,  beyond  the  wound.  Over  the  gauze,  apply  a 
liberal  layer  of  the  absorbent  cotton,  allowing  it  in 
turn,  to  extend  beyond  the  gauze.  The  cotton  may 
be  kept  in  place  by  a  bandage  of  cheesecloth,  or 
where  suitable,  a  part  of  the  leg  of  a  stocking  may  be 
drawn  over  it.  Moderate  pressure,  if  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed,  is  helpful.  The  pressure  of  a  string  is  hurt¬ 
ful.  Keep  the  part  moderately  elevated,  and  take 
care  that  there  is  no  constriction  of  the  limb  above  the 
wound,  by  a  garter  or  otherwise.  W.  o.  E. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Coai,  Ashes  ox  Clay. — My  garden  of  very  stiff 
clay  has  been  greatly  improved  by  spading  in  old  wall 
plaster,  pounded  fine,  and  sand.  I  saw  in  a  paper 
that  nothing  is  so  good  for  making  such  ground  friable 
as  sifted  coal  ashes.  Have  any  of  The  11.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  ever  made  an  actual  experiment  with  coal  ashes  ? 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  Q. 

To  Hull  Cow  Peas. — I  would  like  to  learn  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  how  to  make  some  kind  of  machine  to 
hull  cow  peas.  Some  of  the  readers  are  likely  to  have 
them.  I  know  of  one,  made  with  an  octagonal  box 
about  two  feet  deep,  with  pegs  on  the  inside,  and  a 
shaft  down  through  the  center,  that  is  full  of  pegs 
and  revolves  by  turning  a  crank.  It  has  a  fly  wheel. 

Columbus,  Miss.  w.  o.  p. 

W hat  Stbawber ky  Varieties? — Will  some  of  the 
experts  in  the  northern  States  give  their  opinions  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  strawberries,  such  as  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Rio,  Marshall,  and  the  much  lauded,  in  the 
South,  Lady  Thompson.  State  for  what  soil  and  lati¬ 
tude  they  are  adapted,  vigor  of  plants,  size  of  berry, 
productiveness,  and  season  of  ripening.  How  do  the 
Lovett  and  Beder  Wood  compare  with  the  old  Wilson 
when  at  its  best?  What  is  thought  of  the  Jessie  and 
Leader?  What  would  you  recommend  as  the  best 
good-sized  early  berry  ?  The  best  medium  early  ?  The 
best  late?  I  want  large,  firm  berries,  productive, 
healthy,  vigorous  plants.  My  soil  is  clay  upland. 

Poestenkiil,  N.  Y  f.  o. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  fok  Cutworms. — I  have  found 
that  cutworms  are  very  fond  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
that  it  is  the  best  medium  for  the  administration  of 
Paris-green.  I  use  it  on  potatoes  for  the  beetle,  and 
thus  get  it  and  the  worms.  Grasshoppers  are  just  as 
fond  of  it.  Plants  may  be  protected  from  the  worms 
by  mixing  Paris-green  with  the  meal,  and  placing  it 
close  to  the  plants  ;  even  the  meal  alone  will  do  the 
work.  w.  ii.  a. 

Thompson,  Tenn. 

Spraying  When  in  Bloom. — On  page  430,  B.  Buck- 
man  under  the  heading.  Spraying  for  the  Curculio, 
asks  this  question,  “  Does  it  do  any  good  to  spray 
when  the  bloom  is  on  ?  ”  I  am  an  earnest  advocate 
of  spraying,  having  applied  about  750  gallons  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  this  year  with  Paris-green  ;  but  we 
must  consider  that,  without  bees,  many  of  our 
choicest  varieties  of  fruits  are  utterly  worthless,  and 
would  have  to  be  discarded  but  for  the  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion  by  them.  It  is  conceded  that  the  curculio  does 
not  eat  the  fruit  but  simply  punctures  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  secreting  its  egg.  _j  Therefore,  since  it  does  not 


subsist  by  gnawing  the  fruit,  and  as  the  young  grub, 
upon  hatching,  is  secure  from  the  poison  on  the  out¬ 
side.  and  immediately  burrows  to  the  center,  no  good 
is  derived  bv  applving  poison  for  this  pest  at  any  sea¬ 
son.  The  best  way  of  combating  the  pest  is  illustrated 
on  page  137,  that  of  jarring  off  on  to  a  sheet;  or.  bet¬ 
ter,  have  a  good  flock  of  chickens  to  follow  around 
and  pick  them  up  as  they  fall.  Knowing  that  Mr. 
Buckman  can  do  nothing  but  confess  that  honey 
gathered  from  poisonous  flowers  must  itself  be  poison¬ 
ous,  and  that  it  would  simply  be  the  means  of  ruin¬ 
ing  one  great  industry  and,  possibly,  of  poisoning  a 
whole  community,  while  no  good  in  the  least  is 
obtained,  how  can  he  insist  upon  “  Spraying  while 
the  bloom  is  on”?  It  would  simply  be  robbing  Peter 
and,  in  the  end,  not  paying  Paul.  s.  B.  s. 

Chepachet,  R.  I. 

“  Black  Pepsin  ”  Butter  Once  More. — On  page 
373  is  a  note  about  offering  a  bait  to  dairymen  who 
wish  to  make  something  out  of  nothing.  A  short  time 
ago,  such  a  party  called  here  and  claimed  that  he  had 
a  preparation,  a  tablespoonful  of  which  added  to  the 
cream,  would  produce  one-third  more  butter.  He 
also  claimed  that  he  could  take  rancid  butter,  soften 
it  (not  melt  it),  and  add  as  much  sweet  milk  in  weight 
as  he  had  of  butter,  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of  his 
preparation  to  every  five  pounds  of  butter,  churn 
them  together,  and  the  butter  would  take  up  all  of 
the  milk  and  leave  double  the  amount  of  sweet  butter 
in  weight,  or  the  combined  weight  of  milk  and  butter. 
He  asked  §5  for  his  recipe.  I  obtained  one  from  him 
for  a  dinner — here  it  is  : 

Sulphate  ’D.  alumine  et  de  potasse .  2  ounces. 

Pula  gum  aceie .  Jounce. 

Sugar  of  milk .  3  ounces. 

Pure  pepsin . 150  grains. 

I  found  afterwards  that  he  had  sold  for  any  price  from 
25  cents  to  $5,  and  had  given  everybody  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  preparation  which,  he  claimed,  was 
patented.  He  claimed  that  the  materials  named  in 
ihe  recipe  could  be  obtained  of  a  druggist  for  30  cents. 

Oklahoma  Territory.  c.  h.  Littlefield. 

A  Little  “  Kicker.” — The  Jersey  Bulletin  prints 
the  little  picture  shown  at  Fig.  155,  and  says  that  it 


A  LITTLE  “KICKER.”  Flo.  155. 

is  a  young  Jersey  heifer,  daughter  of  Rioter  of  St. 
Lambert  10501.  She  is  engaged  in  the  vain  task  of 
trying  to  kick  an  ear  mark  out  of  her  ear.  She  is  a 
foolish  heifer  thus  to  try  to  destroy  this  evidence  of 
her  identity.  The  exercise  will  not  hurt  her  any, 
however — it  will  help  her  grow  up  into  a  strong  and 
healthy  cow  whose  performance  at  the  churn  will  be 
a  credit  to  her  ancestors  and  owner. 

The  Best  Late  Strawberry.” — In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  best  late  strawberry  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  that  are  particularly  valuable  for  certain  quali¬ 
ties,  and  some  that  are  particularly  adapted  to  cer¬ 
tain  soils.  Among  the  best,  I  would  name  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  the  Eureka,  which  is  a  large,  firm,  and 
productive  berry;  the  Parker  Earle  which,  if  properly 
grown,  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and  profitable 
varieties,  but  it  requires  a  rich  soil  and  good  care  ; 
the  Timbrell,  which  is,  according  to  my  taste,  the 
best  flavored  of  all  the  late  strawberries,  and  for 
home  use,  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  also  grown  for 
market  to  a  limited  extent.  The  fourth  variety  that 
I  would  name  is  the  Atlantic  ;  this  is  an  especially 
firm  berry,  of  excellent  quality,  but  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  not  growing  well  upon  all  soils.  I  have 
seen  it  grown  most  successfully  upon  comparatively 
low  and  rich  sandy  loam  The  Gandy  is  a  favorite 
among  berry  growers,  but  it  has  the  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  being  a  say  bearer.  The  soil  upon  which  I 
have  seen  the  Gandy  strawberry  do  the  best,  is  one 
that  is  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  with  consider¬ 
able  humus.  It  was  upland,  and  at  certain  times, 
suffered  for  want  of  water  ;  but  in  ordinary  seasons, 
the  land  contains  sufficient  moisture  for  maturing  a 
strawberry  crop.  1  would  say  that  a  good  yield  of 
the  Gandy  strawberry  would  be  about  two-thirds  that 
of  any  other  productive  variety  that  is  adapted  to 
the  soil  that  produces  good  Gandys.  it  is  not  a  prolific 
bearer. 

The  Parker  Earle  will  do  well  upon  sandy  soil  that 
is  not  too  wet.  I  think  that  the  shipping  qualities  of 
the  Parker  Earle  are  seriously  affected  by  giving  it 
too  much  moisture.  It  is  the  common  notion  that 


giving  this  variety  an  abundance  of  water  will  cause 
it  to  mature  all  the  fruits  that  the  plants  set.  I  thin k 
that  the  watering  can  be  overdone,  and  the  value  of 
the  variety  injured  by  having  too  much  of  it.  If 
potash  fertilizers  are  used  upon  low  land,  I  think  that 
the  firmness  of  the  berry  would  be  increased.  Many 
experiments  are  now  being  made  by  the  Cornell  Sta¬ 
tion  to  test  this  point.  I  would  give  the  preference 
to  a  sandy  rather  than  a  clay  soil,  to  obtain  the  best 
results  with  the  Parker  Earle,  provided,  of  course, 
the  sand  does  not  dry  out  too  much. 

Cornell  University.  e.  g.  lodeman. 

Guineas  and  Grasshoppers. — Many  farmers  are 
having  their  crops  injured  by  cutworms  and  grass¬ 
hoppers.  1  think  that,  if  they  would  keep  a  flock  of 
guinea  fowls,  they  would  have  no  loss  in  that  way.  I 
have  a  flock,  80  acres  of  land,  10  acres  of  market 
garden,  and  am  not  troubled  by  either  cutworms  or 
grasshoppers,  or  by  hawks  carrying  off  chickens,  or 
by  chicken  thieves.  The  guineas  are  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  wander  all  over  the  farm,  travel  quite  fast,  and 
live  on  insects.  The  Doise  they  make  when  disturbed, 
will  scare  hawks  and  thieves.  A.  j.  t. 

Franklin.  Mich. 

ft-  N.-Y. — The  largest  guineas  would  die  of  over¬ 
eating  if  they  tried  to  handle  the  grasshopper  crop  on 
some  farms. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SHEEP  PASTURE. 

FROM  BRUSH  TO  GRASS. 

I  have  a  piece  of  sprout  land  from  which  the  timber  was  cut 
about  15. years  asro,  and  which  I  am  now  clearing  to  seed  for  a 
permanent  sheep  pasture.  The  brush,  thrown  in  wide  rows 
together  with  the  leaves  on  the  ground,  will  cause  it  to  burn  over 
fairly  well.  We  shall  not  plow  it,  but  can  run  a  spring-tooth  bar. 
row  over  it.  The  location  is  rolling  upland,  soil  good  loam,  and 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  thrives  in  a  field  adjoining.  What  is  ray 
best  plan  to  get  it  seeded  to  grass  for  permanent  pasture  ?  What 
kinds  of  grass  seed  and  how  much  of  each  shall  I  sow  ?  Shall  I 
sow  any  rye  with  the  grass  seed,  and  how  much  ?  I  expect  to 
turn  the  sheep  in  as  soon  as  possible  to  aid  in  keeping  down  the 
sprouts.  H.n 

Dauphin  County,  Pa. 

Harrow  Over  and  Burn. 

I  have  cleared  pasture  land  similar  to  that  described. 
I  infer  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  open  space  between 
stumps.  I  would  advise  H.  to  cut  and  pile  the  brush 
about  August  1,  then,  after  a  few  days  of  drying,  burn 
over.  He  should  make  the  piles  as  small  and  scatter¬ 
ing  as  possible,  and  try  to  cover  as  many  stumps  as 
possible.  The  more  he  can  scatter  his  fire,  the  fewer 
sprouts  will  appear  later,  and  the  ashes  will  be  more 
evenly  distributed  over  the  field  If  first  burning 
over  do  not  clean  up  the  larger  sprouts  and  fag  ends, 
rake  the  debris  together  and  burn  again.  I  think  that 
he  would  succeed  best  in  seeding  to  Red-top.  White 
clover  and  Blue  grass.  He  should  sow,  at  least,  eight 
quarts  of  the  mixture  to  the  acre.  Rye  might  be 
added  to  advantage,  by  sowing  three  or  four  pecks  to 
the  acre,  but  he  should  be  careful  about  turning  in 
the  sheep.  Give  the  grass  a  fair  chance. 

Vermont.  c.  w.  scarff. 

From  Experience  in  Ohio. 

From  experience  with  a  tract  of  similar  character. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  very  important  to  cut 
the  sprouts  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  Even 
this  will  not  kill  all  of  them,  especially  the  hickory 
if  there  be  any.  No  kind  of  stock  will  eat  hickory 
leaves,  but  most  other  varieties  of  sprouts  will  be 
eaten  off  if  the  field  be  stocked  as  heavily  as  it  should 
be.  To  avoid  injury  to  the  stock,  change  them  fre¬ 
quently,  putting  in  a  new  lot.  This  getting  rid  of  the 
sprouts  is  the  first  consideration.  Late  this  summer, 
turn  the  piece  over  as  proposed.  This  will  leave  the 
ground  in  good  shape  for  seeding.  If  Blue  grass  is 
indigenous  to  the  locality,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
sow  it.  Doubtless  it  already  has  a  foothold.  It 
grows  very  slowly  from  the  seed.  Early  this  fall, 
soon  after  a  rain,  harrow  and,  if  the  ground  can  be 
put  into  fair  condition  for  seeding,  sow  one  bushel  of 
rye  and  four  or  five  quarts  of  Timothy  seed.  But  if 
the  ground  be  found  to  contain  Blue  grass  roots,  as  I 
suspect  that  it  will,  I  would  not  harrow,  and  would 
defer  sowing  seed  until  spring,  omitting  the  rye 
entirely.  At  the  usual  time  in  the  spring  for  sowing 
seed  upon  wheat  ground,  sow  four  quarts  each  of 
Timothy  and  clover.  If  there  were  low,  moist,  ox- 
shady  places,  I  would  add  Orchard  grass.  The  native 
grasses  will  come  in  rapidly.  Considerable  care  will 
need  to  be  taken  the  first  summer,  not  to  depasture 
the  young  grasses  too  closely.  Frequent  changing  of 
stock  is  important.  u.  p.  miller. 

Ohio. 

A  Talk  About  Blue  Grass. 

I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  on  these  questions, 
never  having  made  a  specialty  of  either  sheep  or 
grasses;  yet  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe 
something  of  both,  through  a  long,  outdoor  life.  For 
a  permanent  grass,  in  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania 
(and  in  its  more  humid  region,  near  its  widest  river), 
there  is, ••probably t  bo  sort  preferable  to  the  most 
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common  of  our  native  grasses,  the  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  known  as  the  June  grass,  from  its  earliness, 
and  Spire  grass,  from  the  form  of  its  erect  panicle. 
Its  creeping  rootstocks,  beneath  the  surface,  secure 
it  from  material  in  jury  by  drought  or  cold,  or  the  feet 
of  animals,  and  enable  a  plant  of  it,  within  two  or 
three  years,  to  cover  a  space  all  around  it  with  a  thick 
growth  of  blades  that  are  a  first  choice  of  all  grazing 
animals.  Its  greatest  trials  are  from  shade  and  from 
hot  sun.  If  sown  just  before  August  rains,  its  natural 
habit  will  be  most  nearly  followed,  using  fresh  seed. 
In  early  sprinsr,  however,  there  is  most  assurance  of 
the  needful,  cool,  damp  weather.  It  will  then  have  a 
safe  start  before  the  next  crop  of  sprouts  appears  ; 
and  sheep,  turned  on  them,  would  not  kill  it  ;  but 
they  would  cripple  it,  and  a  sprouting  off  in  August, 
with  a  heavy,  hoe-handled  chisel,  would  be  the  best 
recourse  for  the  first  summer.  As  this  grass  abhors 
shade,  rye  sown  with  it  would  be  an  injury.  The 
sown  seed  needs  little  or  no  covering  unless  birds  are 
numerous,  or  the  soil  is  very  dry.  The  grass  known 
as  Sheep’s  fescue  (F.  ovina),  has  very  numerous,  fine 
blades,  more  or  less  wiry  in  its  different  varieties.  It 
endures  our  climate  well,  and  does  not  lose  its  green¬ 
ness  soon  either  in  heat  and  drought  or  during  win¬ 
ter.  But  it  grows 
in  compact  little 
tufts,  and  has  no 
capacity  for 
spreading  other¬ 
wise  than  by  tuft 
enlargement  and 
by  seed.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feed  Bran  with 
the  Sprouts. 

Put  a  fence 
around  the  field 
that  will  hold  the 
sheep  in  and  the 
dogs  out,  and  turn 
on  the  field  twice 
as  many  sheep  as 
it  will  support. 

Do  this  so  as  to 
have  them  eat 
every  sprout  as 
soon  as  it  starts. 

Of  course,  it  should 
be  cut  over  so  that 
no  bush  is  left  of 
which  the  sheep 
cannot  reach  the 
topmost  branch. 

Another  thing  is 
very  essential  in  a 
permanent  sheep 
pasture:  they  must 
be  provided  with 
plenty  of  good, 
fresh  water.  Sheep 
will  live  with  a 
short  supply  of 
water,  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  with  none 
except  what  they 
can  get  from  dew 
and  wet  herbage 
after  rains;  but 
they  must  not  be 
expected  to  thrive 
very  well.  To  do 
their  best  they 
must  have  all  they  need,  and  if  H.  has  no  spring 
convenient,  he  can  furnish  this  from  wells  by  having 
a  large  trough,  and  using  a  windmill,  and  letting  the 
overflow  back  into  the  well.  The  sheep  must  be  fed 
something  supplemental  to  the  pasture,  and  this  he 
can  furnish  now  in  wheat  bran  very  cheaply.  There 
is  no  better  pasture  for  sheep  than  Kentucky  Blue 
grass ;  but  I  would  advise  seeding  with  Blue  grass, 
Orchard  grass,  White  clover,  Meadow  Fescue  and  Red- 
top,  and  put  on  seed  in  plenty.  This  may  be  sown 
immediately  following  the  harrow,  and  if  he  wishes 
quick  feed,  he  can  sow  oats  and  rye  before  the  har¬ 
rowing — two  bushels  of  oats  and  one  of  rye.  Many 
will  object  to  the  Orchard  grass,  but  if  turned  on 
early  in  spring,  it  makes  a  very  fine  pasture  grass, 
and  sheep  are  fond  of  it ;  and,  besides,  it  grows  rap¬ 
idly  and  persistently,  but  if  left  in  spring  until  it  has 
got  a  good  start,  it  becomes  coarse  and  woody,  and 
the  sheep  will  not  eat  it  at  all.  In  cutting  the  brush, 
care  should  be  taken  to  scatter  evenly  over  as  much 
space  as  possible,  but  avoiding  any  spots  now  well 
set  with  grass.  H.  can  make  a  fence  with  wire  and 
pickets  very  cheaply,  that  will  shut  out  the  dogs.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  in  which  the  weeds  and  bushes 
can  be  so  quickly  subdued,  and  good  grasses  so  soon 
established  as  by  the  use  of  extra  fed  sheep. 

New  York.-  J.  ».  woodwakd. 


PRETTY  PERENNIALS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

SOME  OI,D  BUT  GOOD  FLOWERS. 

Passing  through  a  large  collection  of  perennials  re¬ 
cently,  so  many  pretty  ones  attracted  my  attention, 
that  I  made  note  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  hardiest  of 
them  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  some  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  plants  around  their  homes.  They  are  not  new,  at 
least,  not  all  of  them  ;  but  they  are  showy  and  good. 
One  of  the  first  noted  was  the  showy  Centauria  macro- 
cephala,  bearing  large  golden  yellow  heads  of  flowers. 
It  grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  makes  a  fine  display, 
and  would  please  almost  every  one.  There  were  three 
groups  of  prickly  pears  or  Indian  figs  in  flower— oplo- 
earpa,vulgarisand  Rafinesqui.  The  first  named  has  very 
spiny  stems,  and  bears  large,  light-yellow  flowers. 
The  other  two  could  not  be  told  apart  by  the  casual 
observer.  They  are  less  spiny  than  the  first  named, 
and  the  flowers  are  much  deeper  yellow.  These  are 
just  the  plants  for  dryish,  barren  places.  This 
season,  they  are  uncommonly  full  of  flowers.  As  is 
generally  known,  the  kinds  named  are  natives  and 
entirely  hardy. 

Thermopsis  Caroliniana  is  not  well  known.  It  is  not 
unlike  a  lupine  in  general  appearance.  The  plant 


grows  to  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  produces  a 
showy  spike  of  yellow  flowers.  It  will  be  a  popular 
perennial,  I  am  sure. 

Another  tall  grower  is  the  old  but  beautiful  loose¬ 
strife.  From  seeds  self-sown,  there  are  some  semi¬ 
wild  plants  in  a  meadow  near  by,  and  these  are  very 
much  larger  than  those  in  cultivation.  The  large 
spikes  of  rose-colored  flowers  attract  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  The  common  alum  root  is  known  to  most 
persons  hereabouts,  as  it  is  by  no  means  scarce  in  our 
woods.  There  is  a  species  now  in  cultivation,  from 
northern  Mexico,  called  sanguinea,  which  is  a  decided 
acquisition.  From  a  base  of  pretty  leaves,  flower 
scapes  a  foot  in  length  arise,  well  filled  with  bright 
red  flowers,  gracefully  set  along  the  stem.  It  contin¬ 
ues  in  bloom  for  a  month  or  more.  It  should  not  be 
omitted  from  a  collection.  Most  collections  contain 
the  yellow  Chamomile  (Anthemis  tinctoria)  and 
Coreopsis  grandiflora.  The  former  has  light  yellow 
flowers,  the  latter,  golden  yellow  and  large  ones. 
Their  long  stems  and  the  lasting  qualities  of  the 
flowers  make  them  valuable  for  cutting  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  house. 

Two  columbines — Aquilegia  chrysantha,  and  A. 
Skinneri — are  flowering  now,  after  all  others  are 
over.  The  first-named  is  the  well-known  yellow,  the 
other  is  red.  Both  are  desirable.  Betonioa  officinalis 


is  an  old  inmate  of  gardens,  but  rosea  is  not  nearly  so 
well  known.  Its  spikes  of  rose-colored  flowers  stand 
very  erect,  many  of  them  together,  forming  a  mass 
which  attracts  from  some  distance  away. 

Japanese  irises  should  be  in  all  collections.  Resides 
being  prettier  than  a  great  many  other  sorts,  they 
flower  in  late  June,  when  all  others  are  nearly  or 
quite  over.  For  a  low-growing,  almost  prostrate 
plant,  bearing  red  flowers  all  summer  long,  the 
Geranium  sanguineum  may  be  planted.  It  makes  so 
many  leaves  and  small  shoots,  that  it  forms  a  green 
mat,  as  it  were.  Joseph  meehan. 

Pennsylvania. 


"  CHEMICALS  ANO  CLOVER  ”  HOLD  0U1 

THROUGH  TUE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION 

With  Some  New  Features  Added. 

Part  I. 

Eight  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to  talk  about 
“Chemicals  and  Clover,”  or  the  system  of  farming 
conducted  by  D.  C.  Lewis  and  others  near  Cranbury, 
N.  J.  The  theory  of  this  system  of  farming  is  that 
chemical  fertilizers  and  grass  sod,  used  in  a  five-year 
rotation,  will  fully  take  the  place  of  stable  manure. 

This  theory  was 
certainly  well 
worked  out  in 
practice,  for,  year 
after  year,  large 
and  increasing 
crops  of  wheat, 
grass,  potatoes 
and  corn  were 
grown  and  sold 
from  the  farm — 
no  stock  being 
kept  but  a  few 
hogs  and  the 
horses  and  cows 
needed  for  work 
and  the  home 
dairy. 

This  system  has 
been  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet.  It  is  enough 
to  say  here  that 
four  crops  are 
grown  —  potatoes, 
corn,  wheat  and 
grass.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted 
after  corn,  with 
1,500  pounds  of 
high-grade  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  the  acre. 
After  digging,  the 
potato  ground  is 
worked  over  and 
seeded  to  wheat 
with  Timothy,  and 
clever  is  added  in 
the  spring.  After 
two  years  or  more 
of  grass,  the  stable 
manure  is  hauled, 
and  spread  on  the 
sod.  This  is  all 
plowed  under  in 
the  spring,  and  the 
ground  is  planted 
to  corn — to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  potatoes, 
and  so  on  through  the  rotation.  The  large  dressing 
of  fertilizer  on  the  potatoes  is  supposed  to  carry 
through  the  wheat  and  grass.  In  case  it  is  evidently 
needed,  extra  fertilizer  is  applied  to  these  crops,  but 
generally  speaking,  the  fertilizer  used  on  the  potatoes 
answers  for  potatoes,  wheat  and  grass.  A  quantity  of 
fertilizer  is  used  in  addition  to  the  manure,  on  the 
corn. 

The  former  stories  about  Mr.  Lewis’s  farm  were 
written  in  comparatively  “  good  times,”  when  prices 
for  potatoes  were  much  higher  than  now,  and  before 
the  past  few  seasons  of  severe  drought.  The  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  since  then  have  proved  a  severe  test 
for  chemical  fertilizers.  They  represent  a  cash  out¬ 
lay  for  fertility,  while  stable  manure,  obtained  in 
stock-farming,  represents  labor  rather  than  cash.  It 
is  also  claimed  against  chemicals  that  they  fail  in 
time  of  drought.  The  money  crop  of  this  rotation  is 
potatoes,  and  the  low  prices  of  recent  years  have  made 
many  farmers  weaken  on  the  question  of  high  ferti¬ 
lizing,  and  cut  down  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used  on 
the  potato  crop. 

This  season  is,  therefore,  a  good  one  to  see  how 
“  Chemicals  and  Clover”  have  held  out  through  these 
hard  and  trying  seasons.  On  June  22,  I  visited  Mr. 
Lewis’s  farm  after  five  years’  absence,  and  had  a 
chance  to  compare  crops  and  figures.  The  fiscal  year 
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SEVERAL  CUTWORMS  AND  THEIR  ANCESTORS  (Twice  Natural  Size.)  Fig.  156.  See  Page  480. 
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on  this  farm  ends  April  1.  The  farm  sales  for  the 
year  ending:  April  1,  1895,  are  as  follows  : 


.  130.26 

Miscellaneous  sources . 

WliPfit, 

.  28.62 

.  779.03 

Hay . 

.  175.00 

Total . . 

. 82,374.75 

Remember  that  this  farm  contains  100  acres — with 
90  acres  only  under  cultivation.  The  sales  for  the 
last  season  (ending  April  1,  1896),  were  a  little  heavier, 
as  will  be  seen  from  this  table  : 


Potatoes . ,035.43 

Wheat .  297.93 

Sundry  sources .  40.32 

Corn.. . 215.83 

Cattle, calves  and  pork .  99.54 

Hay .  802.74 

Estimate,  from  cows  and  poultry . . —  175.00 


Total . 82,672.79 


“  Now,  Mr.  Lewis,”  I  said,  “  you  will  remember 
that  your  sales  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1889,  were 
$3,116.73,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  under  the  average 
at  that  time.  Have  you  not  cut  down  your  fertilizers 
on  account  of  the  hard  times  ?” 

“  No,  sir  ;  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
fertilizers  applied  in  1895.  Our  total  outlay  for  ferti¬ 
lizers  in  1895,  was  $681.11,  or  an  average  of  $6.81  for 
each  acre  on  the  farm.  You  will  notice  that  the  total 
gross  income  was  $26.72  per  acre.” 

“  Rut  have  you  not  used  a  lower  grade  fertilizer  ?” 

“No,  I  use  the  same  brand  that  I  always  have. 
This  is  no  time  to  cut  down  on  quality.  If  the  high- 
grade  goods  are  cheapest  in  good  times,  they  are  even 
more  desirable  in  hard  times.  My  reason  for  keeping 
up  to  the  mark  with  fertilizers  in  these  hard  seasons, 
is  that  I  .cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances  on  poor 
crops.  My  wheat  will  run  from  25  to  30  bushels  per 
acre,  and,  even  in  this  dry  seasoD,  I  have  grass  that 
will  cut  2%  tons  per  acre.  If  I  had  dropped  off  on 
fertilizers  for  the  past  two  years,  my  grass  would 
have  been  poor  stuff.  At  present  prices  for  hay,  an 
acre  of  grass  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  things  on 
the  farm.  You  might  say  that  we  might  have  saved 
by  putting  less  fertilizer  on  the  potatoes,  and  then 
applying  more  directly  to  the  wheat  and  grass.  All 
that  I  can  say  is  that  our  plan  of  crowding  it  upon 
the  potato  crop  has  always  given  us  the  best  general 
satisfaction.” 

“  But  how  did  you  manage  to  sell  $1,000  worth  of 
potatoes  last  year  at  those  awful  prices  ?  ” 

“I  sold  them  as  fast  as  they  were  dug,  and  took  my 
chances.  Prices  seemed  low  then — 30  and  40  cents 
per  bushel — and  many  farmers  laughed  at  me 
for  selling.  I  knew,  however,  just  about  what 
potatoes  cost  me,  and  felt  sure  that  any  price  above 
25  cents  was  profit.  This  is  a  time  for  small  profits, 
and  I  took  what  I  could  get.  Some  of  those  who  held 
potatoes  for  higher  prices,  are  holding  them  yet !  ” 

“  Do  you  use  any  home-grown  potatoes  for  seed ?  ” 

“  No,  it  does  not  pay.  I  would  rather  sell  them  at 
30  cents  a  bushel,  and  pay  60  cents  for  northern- 
grown  seed.  The  northern  seed  is  superior,  and  we 
buy  it  every  year  regularly.” 

“Then  you  still  believe  in  ‘ Chemicals- and  Clo¬ 
ver  ’  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed  ;  so  long  as  potatoes  can  be  made  to 
average  40  cents  a  bushel,  this  rotation  will  pay. 
You  have  seen  what  we  have  sold  during  these  hard 
years.  I  would  like  to  know  how  our  sales  compare 
with  those  from  other  100*acre  farms  conducted  on 
different  systems.  After  nearly  20  years’  experience 
with  fertilizers,  I  will  make  this  proposition.  Take 
any  soil  you  like,  and  let  me  select  a  brand  of  fertili¬ 
zer  to  suit  it.  You  or  any  one  else,  take  similar  soil 
and  use  all  the  stable  manure  you  want.  I  will  use 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  fertilizers  that  you 
spend  for  manure,  and  in  a  five-year  rotation,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  can  clear  more  money  !  ” 

“  But  have  you  not  thought  of  changes  in  your  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  add  to  its  value  ?  ” 

“Yes,  we  have  established  a  creamery  in  our 
town  ” — but  we  will  tell  about  that  next  week. 

_  n.  w.  c. 

FEEDING  MILK  TO  POULTRY. 

From  your  experience  In  feeding  skim-milk  to  poultry,  would 
you  prefer  to  feed  it  -sweet,  mixed  with  dry  food  in  the  form  of  a 
mash,  or  solid,  in  the  form  of  a  curd  ?  There  seems  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter,  some  poultrymen 
claiming  that  they  have  obtained  better  results  by  allowing  the 
milk  to  stand  until  it  forms  a  thick  curd,  and  feeding  it  in  this 
form,  rather  than  to  mix  it  before  it  sours,  with  the  mash. 

We  Prefer  a  Curd. 

We  always  prefer  to  feed  the  milk  in  the  shape  of 
curd  when  the  weather  is  warm.  In  winter,  when  it 
is  difficult  to  thicken  it,  we  use  it  in  the  mash. 

Massachusetts.  j.  raijkin. 

I  have  tried  skim-milk  in  nearly  every  way,  and 
have  secured  the  best  results  when  I  let  it  form  a 
curd  ;  the  fowls  seem  to  like  it  better  and  thrive  better 
on  it  than  when  fed  to  them  sweet.  I  like  it  sweet  to 
mix  the  feed  with,  but  this  takes  only  a  small  quan¬ 


tity,  and  when  fed  in  curd,  one  can  feed  all  they  will 
eat  of  it.  It  will  physic  them  a  little,  but  this  can 
be  overcome  by  giving  them  dry  charcoal.  They  will 
eat  large  quantities  of  it,  and  it  does  them  good,  for 
it  is  a  great  cleanser.  .james  h.  seely. 

New  York. 

Reason  for  Feeding  it  Sweet. 

It  would  be  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  feed  the 
skim-milk  sweet.  The  milk  sugar  which  constitutes 
one-half  of  the  total  solid  matter  in  the  skim-milk, 
would  be  retained  in  the  curd  only  in  insignificant 
quantities.  Although  only  a  portion  of  the  sugar  has 
been  changed  into  acid  at  the  time  the  sour  milk  is 
generally  used,  this  could  not  be  utilized  without 
feeding  too  much  of  the  sour  milk.  The  sweet  skim- 
milk  can,  apparently,  be  fed  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities,  except  in  winter  weather.  We  have  fed 
rations  of  which  over  50,  and  sometimes  60  per  cent 
was  skim-milk,  to  fowls,  with  no  unfavorable  results. 
We  have  grown  chicks  to  maturity  with  no  drink 
other  than  sweet  skim-milk.  Of  course,  special  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  scalding  the  drinking  fountains, 
and  to  cleanliness  generally.  If  the  desire  is  to  have 
a  “narrower”  ration,  I  would  prefer  using  dried 
blood  or  some  other  highly  nitrogenous  food,  rather 
than  waste  part  of  the  value  of  the  skim-milk.  If 
the  milk  could  not  be  all  fed  sweet,  I  would  prefer  to 
feed  only  the  curd.  This  I  have  often  fed  to  good 
advantage,  as  many  do  when  growing  chicks  on  the 
farm.  wm.  p.  wheeler. 

New  York  Experiment  Station. 

I  very  much  prefer  feeding  it  as  sweet  as  I  can 
have  it  after  the  cream  has  been  removed.  I  usually 
mix  it  with  dry  food,  and  feed  it  in  the  form  of  a 
mash,  and  I  can  always  see  a  great  difference  in  the 
number  of  eggs  when  I  can  have  milk. 

New  Jersey.  d.  a.  mount. 


HOW  TO  PLANT  CHESTNUT  TREES. 

A  reader  in  Connecticut  has  bought  a  number  of  new  varieties 
of  chestnuts— Paragon,  Numbo  and  Ridgely;  also  Japan  and  Per¬ 
sian  walnuts.  He  asks  this  question  in  regard  to  planting: 
“  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  the  trees  closer  than  it  is  intended 
to  leave  them,  say,  if  they  are  to  stand  Anally  40  feet  apart,  why 
not  plant  them  20  feet  aud  then  cut  them  out  when  they  begin  to 
crowd  ?  ”  What  would  you  advise  if  you  were  in  this  man’s  place, 
starting  out  in  the  culture  of  nut  trees?  Is  his  plan  of  setting 
them  nearer  together,  and  then  (Hitting  them  out  as  they  crowd, 
the  best  under  the  circumstances  ? 

H.  M.  Engle's  Opinion. 

This  plan  of  planting  chestnut  trees  is  just  what 
we  practice,  and  advise  other  inquirers.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  advise  on  walnuts,  since  they  may  not 
produce  sufficient  to  pay  before  thinning  out  will  be¬ 
come  necessary.  As  to  Paragon  chestnuts,  if  they 
succeed  at  all,  they  may  be  planted  20  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  by  the  time  three-fourths  require  removal, 
they  will  have  paid  as  well  as  if  planted  further  apart. 
Where  peaches  succeed,  I  have  advised  planting  three- 
fourths  of  them,  which  will  be  played  out  by  the  time 
they  will  crowd  the  chestnuts. 

Close  Planting  for  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  found  it  profitable  to  plant  twice  as  many 
apple  and  pear  trees  as  were  to  stand  permanently, 
and  cut  out  half  when  they  began  to  crowd.  I  would 
expect  to  get  similar  results  from  planting  early- 
bearing  nut  trees  in  the  same  way.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  is  that  it  hurts  the  feelings  to  be  obliged  to 
destroy  so  many  fine  trees.  It  then  seems  as  though 
they  ought  to  have  been  planted  where  they  could 
remain.  A.  j.  coe. 

H.  E,  Van  Deman’s  Advice. 

If  suitable  land  be  selected  in  Connecticut,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  any  one  in  that  State  may  not 
make  a  success  of  chestnut  culture,  and  also  of  some 
other  nuts.  He  is  on  the  right  track  when  he  plants 
Paragon,  Numbo  and  Ridgely.  Of  the  three,  I  think 
Paragon  the  best,  because  it  has  size,  quality,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  all  the  good  points  of  the  others, 
and  in  addition,  a  peculiarity  of  ripening,  the  nuts  all 
dropping  out  of  the  burr  within  a  short  period,  which 
is  a  most  important  point.  It  enables  one  to  gather 
nuts  quickly  and  cheaply.  Also,  its  pollen  is  potent 
upon  its  own  stigmas,  which  is  not  entirely  the  case 
with  Ridgely  and  some  other  kinds.  It  is  best  to  mix 
them  in  the  orchard.  As  to  the  distance  apart  to  set 
the  trees,  I  would  confidently  advise  that  they  be 
planted  thickly,  and,  when  they  crowd  each  other, 
cut  out  to  not  less  than  40  or  50  feet.  Let  me  say  to 
any  who  may  be  going  to  graft  over  sprout  lands  of 
the  wild  chestnut,  to  follow  the  teachings  of  experi¬ 
enced  persons  in  several  States,  which  is,  to  graft 
several  sprouts  on  each  stump  where  they  exist,  and, 
where  stumps  or  sprouts  are  as  near  as  six  or  eight 
feet  apart,  graft  them.  They  may  be  thinned  out  in 
case  too  many  of  the  grafts  grow.  It  is  remarkable 
how  quickly  and  heavily  these  grafts  bear.  Those 
that  must  come  out  after  a  few  years  will  soon  pay 
for  the  whole  outlay. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  LECTURE  ON  CUTWORMS. 

WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM  ;  HOW  TO  KILL,  THEM. 

F.  P.  JJ.,  Griffith,  Ind. — What  shall  I  do  to  prevent  cutworms 
cutting  off  corn  ?  The  ground  is  completely  alive  with  them. 

fV.  \V.  G.,  Newburgh,  N.  F.— The  gray  worm  is  making  havoc- 
with  our  gardens  in  this  locality,  cutting  off  our  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  beets,  etc.,  about  clean,  just  below  the 
surface.  I  have  used  coal  tar  and  tobacco  stems  soaked  in  water; 
also  sulphur  and  airslaked  lime  dusted  on  them,  without  much 
effect.  Are  there  any  other  remedies  I  can  try  ? 

W.  M.  A.,  East  Toronto,  Canada. — I  would  like  the  life  history 
of  the  cutworm.  Are  there  any  means  of  destroying  it  when  it  is 
in  the  moth  stage  ?  Where  does  the  moth  lay  its  eggs,  and  what 
kind  of  a  moth  is  it  ?  The  depredations  of  the  cutworms  are  some¬ 
thing  fearful  this  year.  Do  they  have  any  enemies  that  prey  upon 
them  in  the  insect  world  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Among  the  most  destructive  of  our  insect  enemies, 
are  the  cutworms.  Most  gardeners  and  farmers  are 
too  familiar  with  these  sleek,  fat-looking  caterpillars 
ranging  from  one  to  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and 
usually  of  some  dull  grayish  or  greenish  color.  All 
of  these  caterpillars  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  plants  upon  which  they  feed,  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  thus  destroying  much  more 
food  than  they  can  eat,  or  need  ;  they  also  feed 
only  at  night,  usually  lying  concealed  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  near  the  plant  during  the  day. 
They  are  not  at  all  fastidious  in  their  diet,  but  usual¬ 
ly  prefer  the  succulent  crops  of  the  garden,  especially 
corn,  cabbages,  etc.  Some  of  them  have  acquired  a 
great  liking  for  tobacco  and  onions,  while  others 
climb  fruit  trees  and  feed  upon  the  tender  buds. 

Cutworms  are  the  caterpillars  of,  or  they  develop 
into,  the  insects  known  as  owlet-moths.  Most  of  the 
moths  or  “  millers  ”  that  fly  into  our  houses  at  night, 
attracted  by  the  lights,  are  owlet-moths.  These  par¬ 
ent  moths  mostly  appear  during  June,  July  and 
August.  One  moth  may  lay  from  200  to  1,000  eggs  on 
the  leaves  of  trees  or  bushes,  or  on  the  grasses.  The 
young  caterpillars,  soon  after  hatching,  make  their 
way  to  their  favorite  food  plants,  where  they  usually 
get  about  half  grown  by  fall,  in  which  condition  they 
hibernate  without  feeding.  In  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  they  come  forth  hungry  from  their  long 
winter’s  fast,  and  their  work  of  destruction  begins 
upon  the  growing  crops  of  the  garden  and  field. 
There  is,  usually,  but  one  brood  of  the  caterpillars  a 
year. 

These  pests  are  destructive  for  only  about  a  month 
during  the  cutworm  stage,  and,  usually,  noticeably  so 
only  after  they  attain  about  two-thirds  of  their 
growth.  This  short  period  of  destructiveness  is  a  very 
important  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  so-called  “  successful  remedies  ”  for  cut¬ 
worms  were  a  “  success”  because  they  were  applied 
at  about  the  time  the  worms  were  maturing  and  dis¬ 
appearing  into  the  ground  for  pupation;  the  “  rem¬ 
edy  ”  was  applied,  and  the  cutworms  disappeared, 
hence  it  was  a  success,  and  the  fact  that  they  may 
have  disappeared  in  obedience  to  Nature’s  laws  is  not 
taken  into  account.  From  what  little  we,  therefore, 
know  about  the  life-histories  of  the  different  cut¬ 
worms,  the  cutworm  stage  is  their  most  vulnerable 
point.  The  trapping  of  the  moth  by  means  of  trap- 
lanterns  or  baited  traps,  involves  more  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  than  their  doubtful  results  can  repay  ;  besides, 
they  may  be  a  positive  detriment  by  destroying  cer¬ 
tain  beneficial  insects. 

Preventive  measures  against  cutworms  :  Cabbages, 
tomatoes,  and  similar  plants  that  are  set  out  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  which  are  very  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
worms,  may  often  be  protected  by  simply  wrapping  a 
piece  of  smooth,  stiff  paper  around  the  stem  when  the 
plant  is  set ;  we  have  seen  the  tinfoil  from  tobacco 
pails  or  packages  used  for  this  purpose  with  much 
success.  Cylinders  of  tin  put  around  such  plants 
often  serve  as  perfect  protectors.  Tt  is  doubtful  if 
any  bad  smelling  substances  placed  in  the  soil  around 
the  plants  will  keep  away  cutworms.  They  will  also 
burrow  in  dry  salt,  lime,  and  ashes  as  readily  as  in 
the  earth. 

Usually  none  of  the  preventive  measures  just  dis¬ 
cussed,  will  afford  complete  protection  from  cut¬ 
worms,  and  destructive  measures  have  to  be  resorted 
to.  I  do  not  believe  that  commercial  fertilizers,  gas- 
lime,  salt,  or  any  similar  dressings  applied  at  any 
time  to  the  soil  in  practicable  quantities,  will  have 
any  destructive  effect  on  cutworms.  In  some  cases, 
they  may  stimulate  the  plants  to  such  an  extent,  as 
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to  enable  them  quickly  to  get  beyond  or  outgrow  cut¬ 
worm  injuries.  Applications  of  any  kind  to  the 
plants  are  not  often  successful.  Probably  the  method 
most  often  practiced  in  gardens,  and  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  effective  when  faithfully  carried  out,  is 
hand-picking  with  lanterns  at  night  or  digging  them 
out  from  around  the  base  of  the  infested  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Bushels  of  cutworms  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  in  this  way,  and  with  profit.  When  from  some 
cause,  success  does  not  attend  the  use  of  the  poisoned 
baits,  discussed  next,  hand-picking  is  the  only  other 
method  yet  recommended  which  can  be  relied  upon  to 
check  cutworm  depredation. 

By  far  the  best  methods  yet  devised  for  killing  cut¬ 
worms  in  any  situation,  are  the  poisoned  baits  ;  hand¬ 
picking  is  usually  unnecessary  where  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  used.  Poisoned  bunches  of  clover  or  weeds 
have  been  thoroughly  tested,  even  by  the  wagon-load 
over  large  areas,  and  nearly  all  have  reported  them 
very  effective  ;  lamb’s  quarters,  pepper- grass,  and 
mullein  are  among  the  weeds  especially  attractive  to 
cutworms.  On  small  areas,  the  making  of  the  baits 
is  done  by  hand  (the  bunches  being  dipped  in  a  strong 
Paris-green  mixture,  one  pound  to  50  or  100  gallons 
of  water);  but  they  have  been  prepared  on  a  large 
scale  by  spraying  the  plants  in  the  field,  cutting  them 
with  a  scythe  or  machine,  and  pitching  them  from 
wagons  in  small  bunches  wherever  desired.  Distrib¬ 
uted  a  few  feet  apart  between  rows  of  garden  plants 
at  nightfall,  they  have  attracted  and  killed  enough 
cutworms  often  to  save  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop; 
if  the  bunches  can  be  covered  with  a  shingle,  they 
will  keep  fresh  much  longer.  The  fresher  the  baits, 
and  the  more  thoroughly  the  baiting  is  done,  the 
more  cutworms  one  can  destroy.  Many  of  the  worms 
will  often  be  found  dead  or  dying  beneath  the  baits, 
and  they  will  have  been  their  own  sextons,  and  have 
attended  to  their  own  burial  in  many  cases. 

However,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  such  green,  succulent  plants  cannot  be 
obtained  early  enough  in  the  season  in  some  localities. 
In  this  case,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  in  all  cases,  a 
poisoned  bran  mash  can  be  used  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  easily  made  and  applied  at  any  time,  is 
not  expensive,  and  thus  far  the  results  show  that  it  is 
a  very  attractive  and  effective  bait.  It  is  made  by 
thoroughly  mixing  sufficient  Paris-green  with  dry 
bran  to  give  it  a  distinct  greenish  tinge  (a  pound  to 
25  or  more  of  the  bran,  or  two  or  three  pounds  of  the 
cheaper  white  arsenic  may  be  used) ;  then  add  enough 
water  to  form  a  masli  sufficiently  soft  to  be  dipped 
out  with  a  spoon  without  dripping.  A  tablespoonful 
can  be  quickly  dropped  around  the  base  of  each  cab¬ 
bage  or  tomato  plant,  small  amounts  easily  scattered 
along  the  rows  of  onions,  turnips,  etc.,  or  a  little 
dropped  on  a  hill  of  corn,  cucumbers,  etc.  The  worms 
seem  to  be  attracted  to  this  mash,  and  feed  upon  it 
greedily.  J.  A.’s  testimony,  given  in  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  for 
June  27,  1896,  page  434,  should  be  read  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  The  best  time  to  apply  these  poisoned  baits  is 
two  or  three  days  before  any  plants  have  come  up  or 
been  set  out  in  a  garden.  If  the  ground  has  been 
properly  prepared,  the  worms  will  have  had  little  to 
eat  for  several  days,  and  they  will  thus  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  appease  their  hunger  upon  the  baits, 
and  wholesale  destruction  will  result.  Always  apply 
the  baits  at  this  time  wherever  cutworms  are  expected. 

But  it  is  usually  not  too  late  to  save  a  crop  after  the 
pests  have  made  their  presence  known  by  cutting  off 
some  of  the  plants.  Act  promptly,  and  use  the  baits 
freely.  Keep  all  domestic  stock  out  of  the  way  of  the 
baits.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  soaking  of  corn  in 
any  solution  before  planting,  will  have  any  deterrent 
effect  on  any  cutworm  which  may  choose  for  a  part 
of  his  menu  the  shoots  growing  from  such  soaked  seed. 

Where  a  short  rotation  of  crops  is  practiced,  cut¬ 
worms  rarely  do  serious  damage  in  the  corn  field.  The 
methods  I  can  suggest  by  which  they  may  be  killed 
in  such  locations,  are  digging  them  out  by  hand,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  poisoned  baits  of  clover,  weeds,  or 
the  bran  mash.  A  spoonful  of  the  poisoned  mash  on 
each  hill  would,  doubtless,  soon  furnish  a  deadly  meal 
for  most  of  the  worms  in  or  near  the  hill.  Hand¬ 
picking  has  been  practiced  in  corn  fields  of  many 
acres,  with  success  and  profit.  It  is  not  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job  as  it  seems  K  one  only  goes  at  it  sys¬ 
tematically. 

To  any  one  who  may  be  further  interested  in  the 
subject  of  cutworms,  especially  in  those  that  climb 
trees  for  their  food,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of 
Bulletin  104  of  the  Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  which  these  destructive  pests  are  discussed 
in  detail  with  many  illustrations. 

There  are,  in  Canada,  probably,  at  least  50  different 
species  or  kinds  of  owlet-moths,  whose  caterpillars 
are  cutworms  ;  one  cannot,  therefore,  specify  any  one 
of  these  as  the  cutworm.  Furthermore,  usually  in  an 
outbreak  of  cutworms,  there  are  two  or  more  species 
at  work.  Fig.  156  illustrates  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  kinds  of  cutworms  and  the  parent  moths.  As  I 


have  stated  above,  there  is  no  practicable  method  of 
combating  these  insects  in  the  moth  stage.  Torches, 
bonfires,  lanterns,  and  the  like  would  attract  and  kill 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  them,  and  these  mostly 
males.  We  know  definitely  but  very  little  about  the 
egg-laying  habits  of  cutworm  moths.  The  eggs  of 
some  kinds  are  laid  on  the  leaves  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees ;  one  kind,  has  been  found  on  a  currant  leaf, 
while  a  very  common  species  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
trunk  or  twigs  of  fruit  trees  ;  others  are  said  to  ovi¬ 
posit  upon  grasses  and,  occasionally,  on  stones.  Some 
are  laid  in  midsummer  ;  one  kind  may  winter  over  as 
an  egg,  while  others  lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring. 
Cutworms  have  many  enemies,  both  predaceous  and 
parasitic,  which  often  do  good  service  as  natural 
checks  to  their  increase.  Several  birds,  toads,  spider's 
and  mites,  and  several  insects  like  ground  beetles, 
wasps,  ants,  and  the  spined  soldier-bug,  wage  inces¬ 
sant  warfare  against  cutworms.  They  also  have 
many  parasitic  foes  among  the  ichneumons  and 
tachina  flies. 


Clover  and  Chinch  Bugs. 

W.  M.  E.,  Amherst ,  Va. — I  have  a  creek  bottom  which  I  could 
irrigate;  it  is  now  in  tobacco,  I  wish  to  get  it  in  Alfalfa.  Will  it 
do  to  sow  in  August  at  the  last  working  of  the  tobacco,  or  in 
September  after  it  is  cut?  How  would  it  do  to  mix  Crimson 
clover  with  it  to  help  check  the  weeds  in  spring  ?  Or  would  Red 
clover  be  better?  Will  Chinch  bugs  eat  clover?  They  have 
destroyed  the  wheat  crop  in  this  section,  and  have  attacked  the 
oats  and  corn.  We  plowed  wheat  and  bugs  under  for  fertilizers; 
the  bugs  ought  to  be  good  for  that. 

Ans  — I  would  not  advise  W.  M  E.  to  sow  Alfalfa  on 
his  land  until  next  spring,  when  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  and  the  seed  sown  as  soon  as  all 
danger  from  frost  has  passed.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  sow  Crimson  clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  15 
pounds  per  acre  on  the  land  as  soon  as  the  tobacco  is 
cut.  The  seed  should  be  lightly  covered  by  harrow¬ 
ing  the  land  immediately  after  sowing.  The  growth 
of  Crimson  clover  would  make  a  good  covering  for 
the  land  during  the  winter,  and  produce  a  valuable 
crop  of  green  material  for  turning  under  before  sow¬ 
ing  the  Alfalfa  seed.  I  know  of  one  field  of  Alfalfa 
in  this  State  which  was  seeded  in  the  spring  of  1895, 
from  which  four  cuttings  of  the  hay  were  secured 
during  the  same  season.  The  Chinch  bug  does  not 
feed  upon  clover;  it  confines  its  attacks  to  the  eereals 
such  as  wheat,  corn  and  Timothy,  m.  h.  beckwitu. 

Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell. 

Reader ,  Tompkins  County ,  N.  F— What  is  the  cause  of  chicks 
dying  in  the  shell  when  full  grown,  instead  of  breaking  out? 
Ours  do  so  this  year,  under  liens,  and  in  the  incubator.  Turkeys 
die  the  same.  What  is  the  trouble  when  they  break  through,  and 
the  sticky  fluid  dries  them  fast  to  the  shell,  and  also  smothers 
them  ?  The  substance  is  as  sticky  as  mucilage. 

Ans. — There  are  many  causes,  and  it  happens  when 
hens  are  used  as  well  as  inoubators.  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  chicks  hatch  shows  that  the  fault  is  with 
the  eggs.  Eggs  differ,  and  those  used  for  incubation 
are  from  almost  as  many  different  parents  as  there 
are  eggs  ;  hence  they  are  from  immature  pullets,  fat 
heDS,  debilitated  hens,  inbred  fowls,  etc.  Turkeys, 
especially,  are  inbred.  When  a  hen  “steals”  her 
nest,  the  fact  that  she  “  steals  ”  it  is  proof  that  she  is 
at  liberty,  and  if  one  egg  hatches,  all  usually  hatch  ; 
but  when  we  place  eggs  under  a  hen,  we  take  all  sorts 
and  without  knowing  anything  of  them.  The  sticky 
fluid  shows  lack  of  heat.  For  instance,  a  hen  having 
eggs  with  strong  chicks,  is  assisted  by  the  animal  heat 
of  the  eggs,  the  temperature  being  kept  well  up,  fre¬ 
quently  driving  her  off  the  nest.  If  but  two  or  three 
eggs  are  fertile,  she  sits  closely,  and  not  having  the 
assistance  of  a  whole  clutch  of  fertile  eggs,  with  their 
animal  heat  (or  containing  weak  chicks),  she  fails  to 
have  sufficient  warmth,  and  the  chicks  die.  There 
are  strong  chicks  and  weak  ones,  only  the  strongest 
surviving,  and  the  “  first  cause  ”  is  the  parents  of  the 
chicks.  As  long  as  we  use  eggs  without  knowing  any¬ 
thing  of  them,  except  the  fact  that  they  are  eggs, 
there  will  be  losses,  both  before  and  after  hatching. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

A  Swarm  of  Business  Bees. 

C.  T.  S.,  Wilmore,  Pa. — A  few  weeks  ago,  I  noticed  a  great  many 
bees  flying  over  a  dry,  sunny  bank  in  an  orchard.  An  examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  a  space  eight  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  long, 
was  honeycombed  with  holes.  The  bees  were  working  on  apple 
blossoms  and  carrying  pollen.  The  holes  were  about  seven 
inches  deep,  with  a  cell  at  the  bottom  containing  a  ball  of  pollen 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  a  small  egg.  The  bees  looked  very  much 
like  honey  bees,  but  were  smaller,  darker,  and  stingless.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  were  flying  over  the  bank,  and  they  made  as  much 
noise  as  several  hives  of  honey  bees.  What  are  they,  and  what 
is  their  life  history  ?  Are  they  injurious  or  beneficial  ? 

Ans. — The  bees  were  so  badly  crushed  when  they 
reached  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
were  a  species  of  Andrena  or  Anthophora  ;  both  of 
these  genera  have  members  that  burrow  in  the  ground 
as  C.  T.  S.  describes.  There  are  many  species  of 
these  small,  wild  bees  that  make  these  perpendicular 
tunnels  in  which  they  store  up  pollen  for  their  young, 
which  hatch  from  eggs  laid  near  by  ;  some  species 
make  side  cells  off  from  the  main  tunnel.  Warm, 
sandy  spots  are  favorite  places  for  these  insects  to 
work  in.  None  of  these  ground-burrowing  bees  is 
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injurious  so  far  as  I  know ;  and  they  must  be  decid¬ 
edly  beneficial  where  they  work  on  fruit  blossoms. 
Of  course,  the  females  take  away  some  pollen  to  use 
as  food  for  their  young  ;  but  as  they  flit  from  one 
flower  to  another,  and  work  around  among  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  organs,  they  are  very  efficient  pollenizers  for 
the  fruit  grower.  The  little  busybodies  are  astir  early 
in  the  spring  and  both  sexes  visit  the  blossoms. 

It  is  said  that  the  males  are  the  aristocrats,  and  do 
the  idling  of  the  family,  though,  in  some  cases,  they 
aid  the  female  in  the  work  of  building  the  nest.  Yet 
even  though  the  males  simply  disport  themselves 
among  the  flowers,  and  feed  upon  the  nectar  contained 
in  them,  they  are  evem  of  more  advantage  as  pollen¬ 
izers,  for,  like  their  more  industrious  mates,  their 
clothing  is  made  up  of  compound  hairs  that  hold,  and 
becomes,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  covered 
with,  pollen  grains  ;  and  these  grains  are  not  carried 
to  the  nest  for  food,  but  are  distributed  in  other 
flowers,  thus  insuring  the  fruitfulness  of  the  bloom. 
Thus  such  a  busy  lot  of  little  creatures  as  C.  T.  S.  has 
in  his  orchard,  are  nearly  as  beneficial  as  so  many 
honey  bees — the  greatest  pollenizers  we  have.  M.  v.  s. 

What  h  a  “  Complete  Fertilizer”  ? 

W.  C.,  South  Euclid,  0. — I  have  a  bed  of  strawberries  set  last 
spring  ;  tlie  ground  was  manured  with  stable  manure  before 
being  plowed.  Having  read  that  nitrate  of  soda  and  powdered 
phosphate  of  lime  make  a  complete  fertilizer,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  that  is  so,  when  to  apply  them,  and  how  much  of  each  to 
the  acre. 

Ans. — We  suppose  that  thei  “  powdered  phosphate 
of  lime”  is  the  ground  phosphate  rock  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  This,  with  nitrate  of  soda,  does  not  make  a 
“  complete  fertilizer.”  The  statement  you  have  read 
is-,  probably,  from  A.  H.  Ward,  who  has  argued  for 
some  years  that  soda  will  take  the  place  of  potash  in 
our  fertilizers,  and  thus  save  the  cost  of  the  latter 
substance.  Mr.  Ward’s  assertions  are  not  supported 
by  experience,  or  the  opinions  of  our  leading  scien¬ 
tists.  In  some  cases,  soda  seems  to  have  increased 
certain  crops  ;  but  the  best  evidence  goes  to  show 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  soda  acted  like  lime — to 
“  sweeten”  the  soil  and  thus  enable  the  plants  to 
grow  in  it  to  better  advantage.  Unless  your  soil  is 
rich  in  potash,  you  will  make  a  mistake  to  use  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid  alone.  The  “  powdered 
phosphate  of  lime”  will  be  practically  useless  on 
strawberries,  as  it  is  not  readily  available.  We  would 
use  wood  ashes  or  ground  bone  and  muriate  of 
potash.  A  “  complete”  fertilizer  must  contain  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid — all  thi-ee. 

Preserving  Okra  ;  Cheap  Evaporator. 

“  Sperno,"  Lyndon,  Ky. — When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  okra  pods 
for  keeping  for  winter  use  ?  What  is  the  best  method  of  saving 
them  ? 

Ans. — Okra  pods  should  be  cut  when  about  fully 
grown,  but  while  yet  tender.  They  may  be  canned 
in  small  cans,  and  be  kept  for  winter  use,  or  be  sliced 
and  dried  in  a  small  evaporator  or  with  care  about 
the  stove,  or  in  a  shallow  box  covered  with  glass  and 
set  in  the  summer  sun.  The  last  arrangement,  with 
a  little  cross  ventilation,  is  ap  admirable  way  to  dry 
many  things  of  which  we  have  but  little  at  one  time 
to  care  for.  A  handy  case  may  be  made  about  eight 
inches  deep  with  a  smooth  bottom,  insect  tight,  with 
one  or  more  ventilating  slot  holes  made  just  above 
the  bottom  at  the  south  end  and  corresponding 
openings  near  the  top  at  the  north  end,  all  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  wire  cloth.  Berries  may  be  prepared 
and  set  in  here,  and  dried  with  very  little  trouble. 
Apple  leather  may  be  made  from  sweet  apples,  cher¬ 
ries  may  be  seeded,  cooked  down,  sweetened  A  little 
and  partially  dried  in  this  way,  to  preserve  them  for 
winter  use,  and  the  child  that  will  not  steal  these 
things  is  no  kin  to  Adam.  j.  A.  mckkk. 

Are  Seedlings  of  Budded  Peaches  Hardy  ? 

J.  L.  //.,  Sparta,  Pa.— Will  seedlings  of  budded  peaches  be  any 
hardier  in  fruit  bud,  than  their  parents  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  will 
trees  raised  from  the  seed  of  budded  trees,  have  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  hardier  in  fruit  bud  ? 

Ans. — Seedlings  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  peaches 
vary  greatly.  There  are  a  few  strains,  such  as  those 
of  the  Smock,  Heath  Cling,  and  Indian,  or  Spanish 
types,  that  come  rather  true  from  seed,  but  even  these 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  be  exactly  like  their 
parents  in  character  of  tree  or  fruit.  The  notion  pre¬ 
vails  that  the  poorer  the  quality  of  the  fruit  on  a 
peach  tree,  the  hardier  the  bud  ;  but  while  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  this,  there  are  so  many  notable 
exceptions  that  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  fixed  law. 
My  experience  with  thousands  of  seedlings  leads  me 
to  say  no  to  the  query.  h.  k.  v.  d. 

Something  About  Endive. 

F.  E.  L.,  Jeffersonville,  Juki. — 1.  Is  endive  an  annual  ?  2.  How 

much  frost  will  it  stand  compared  with  other  vegetables?  3. 
How  should  it  be  stored  for  winter  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  It  depends  upon  the  vegetables 
with  which  it  is  compared — perhaps  about  as  much 
as  cabbage.  3.  Take  up  carefully  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  plant.  Pack  close 
together  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  the  cellar.  Keep  dry 
and  give  plenty  of  air  or  the  plant  will  rot. 
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Breeding  Desired  Sex  a  Fallacy. 

H.  R.,  Faibmount,  Ky. — Recent  issues 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  contain  articles  on  the 
production  of  the  desired  sex  by  breed¬ 
ing  for  it.  Various  instructions  as  to 
how  to  proceed  are  given,  and  to  sustain 
theories  advanced,  examples  are  offered, 
ranging  from  pollywogs  to  humans. 
This  may  be  an  interesting  subject,  and 
probably,  will  be  an  endless  one,  as 
ocular  evidence  to  sustain,  or  disprove 
theories  cannot  be  had.  In  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  write,  the  authors  overlook  the 
axioms  that  dominate  Nature  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  animal  life.  Nature  is  not 
influenced  by  mercenary  motives  in  the 
production  of  sex.  Nature  produces  sex 
solely  as  the  means  to  the  reproduction 
of  species.  Nature  has  fitted  the  male 
organs  of  generation  to  give,  the  female 
to  receive.  Nature  creates  in  the  male, 
the  animalculae  which,  entering  the 
female,  develop  into  the  complete  ani¬ 
mal.  Nature  creates  these  animalculae, 
male  and  female,  and  has  not  given  to 
man  control  of  her  processes  of  repro¬ 
duction,  and  no  feeding  or  fussing,  pray¬ 
ing  or  cussing,  on  the  part  of  the  female, 
or  any  one  else,  can  make  them  other 
than  they  are. 

The  theory  that  the  weaker  or  the 
stronger,  the  younger  or  the  older  ani¬ 
mal  imparts  the  sex,  or  that  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  age  of  the  moon,  or  the 
duration  of  the  uterine  fervor,  is  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  such  a  theory  is  too  flexible 
for  a  law  of  Nature.  Nature’s  laws  are 
not  like  twigs  that  can  be  twisted  to  any 
desired  shape,  neither  has  Nature  made 
a  creator  of  man  by  giving  to  him  the 
power  to  change  or  establish  the  sex  of 
her  creatures.  The  student  of  natural 
history  who  says  that  he  nursed  a  brood 
of  tadpoles,  that  by  high  feeding  devel¬ 
oped  more  bull  frogs  than  females,  can 
learn  that  the  little  wigglers  are  hatched 
male  and  female,  and  that  swapping 
their  soon  useless  tails  for  a  quartet  of 
legs,  does  not  transmogrify  their  sexual 
organs. 

August-Set  Strawberries. 

Edwin  Hoyt,  Connecticut. — Straw¬ 
berry  plants  of  the  present  season’s 
growth,  set  in  August  and  well  cared 
for,  will  bear  a  half  crop  next  year.  Of 
course,  however,  the  plants  should  be 
carefully  set  on  well  prepared  ground, 
and  kept  thoroughly  cultivated.  Mulch 
with  coarse  stable  manure  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard,  taking  care  not 
to  put  the  manure  on  too  thickly,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  smothered  if  the 
manure  covers  the  plants.  The  ground 
can  be  successfully  enriched  by  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  if  of  a  high 
grade.  When  the  ground  is  prepared  in 
August,  put  on  at  the  rate  of  1,200 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  in  the  spring, 
spread  it  about  the  plants  at  the  rate  of 
about  800  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  ;  this, 
with  the  horse  manure  put  on  in  the  fall 
as  a  mulch,  will  make  the  plants  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  and  productive,  and  give 
satisfaction.  If  the  weather  is  dry  when 
the  plants  are  set,  water  well  and  stir 
the  ground  frequently,  as  success  de¬ 
pends  very  much  in  giving  the  plants  a 
fine  start  before  freezing  weather. 

Beds  set  last  season,  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  good  crop  this  season,  may  be 
made  quite  productive  another  year  by 
mowing  the  tops  off  as  soon  as  the  fruit¬ 
ing  season  is  over,  cleaning  out  all 
weeds  or  grass  and  fertilizing  well  as 
above,  both  when  the  plants  are  cleaned 
out,  and  in  the  spring.  Mulch  well  in 
the  fall  with  horse  manure,  if  at  hand, 
and  work  into  the  soil  in  the  spring 
with  the  fertilizer.  No  fruit  will  pay 
better  for  good  feeding  and  care  than 
the  strawberry.  Have  all  work  done 
about  the  plants  before  any  blossoms 
appear.  Mulch  the  plants  to  keep  the 
fruit  clean  ;  this  should  be  the  last  work 
done,  just  before  blooming  begins. 


Citrus  Trifoliate  in  Virginia. 

J.  C.  8.,  Oke  Banks,  Va. — The  experi¬ 
ence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  the  Citrus 
trifoliata,  as  set  forth  in  Ruralisms, 
page  419,  coincides  with  my  own.  In 
1889,  I  set  out  a  thriving  plant  of  which 
I  had  great  hopes;  but  it  came  out  of  the 
following  winter  in  such  a  deplorable 
condition  that  I  again  took  it  up  in 
order  to  be  able  to  give  it  more  careful 
attention.  But  there  it  stands  among 
my  flowers  and  shrubs,  with  small 
leaves  and  large  thorns  or  spikes,  a 
plant  scarcely  four  feet  high,  small  in 
diameter,  and  with  no  indications  of 
ever  intending  to  bloom.  I,  certainly, 
even  in  this  latitude,  would  never  under¬ 
take  to  make  a  hedge  of  it  (for  which 
purpose  it  has  been  recommended)  even 
though  the  plants  were  given  me.  For 
indoor  culture,  it  serves  a  good  purpose 
for  dwarfing  other  members  of  the 
Citrus  family.  I  have  now  both  oranges 
and  lemons  hanging  on  little  bushes, 
scarcely  more  than  a  foot  tall,  that  were 
budded  on  trifoliata  stock.  Where  one 
does  not  care  to  have  edible  oranges  or 
lemons,  but  enjoys  the  fragrance  of 
orange  blossoms,  the  little  Otaheite 
orange  will,  probably,  serve  the  purpose 
better  than  any  other  variety  for  north¬ 
ern  latitudes.  Owing  to  its  small  size, 
it  requires  but  little  room,  is  a  profuse 
bloomer  and  bearer  of  tiny  oranges,  in 
themselves  attractive,  but  where  not 
wanted  may  be  rubbed  away  as  fast  as 
formed,  and  in  this  way  we  sometimes 
prolong  the  season  and  profusion  of 
bloom. 

Late  Fodder  Crops. 

G.  W.  II.,  Rochester,  Mass  — I  would 
prefer  Hungarian  grass  to  barley  for 
a  fodder  crop.  Each  has  been  put  in  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  July,  and  given  a 
good  crop  ;  but  it’s  much  better  to  put 
either  in  earlier.  If  the  hay  crop  is  a 
failure  or  nearly  so,  it  may  be  cut  before 
that  time,  so  as  to  make  way  for  the 
millet.  If  too  late,  frosts  may  come  in 
time  to  injure  it. 

How  to  Treat  Ivy  Poisoning. 

My  experience  with  poison  ivy,  poison 
oak,  and  poison  sumac — the  last  I  dread 
the  most — has  been  very  simple.  Put 
sweet  cream  on  a  cloth  and  cover  the 
affected  part ;  renew  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  get  dry.  This  will  draw  all  the 
poison  out  in  a  few  days,  put  the  skin 
in  a  healing  condition,  and  the  poison 
will  never  return.  Simple  as  this  remedy 
seems  to  be,  it  is,  nevertheless,  unfailing. 

H.  A.  W.,  Sherman,  Wyo. — In  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  of  over  30 
years,  I  have  found  a  safe  and  sure 
remedy  for  poison  ivy  in  toad  plantain. 
Bruise  thoroughly  the  leaves  of  the 
green  plant  in  a  mortar,  and  rub  the 
juice  over  the  parts  where  the  poison 
from  the  ivy  or  sumac  has  begun  to 
show  its  effects.  I  have  never  known  a 
case  where  the  second  application  has 
not  effected  a  permanent  cure.  This 
toad  plantain  is  found  very  abundantly 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  many  places,  becomes  a  very  persist¬ 
ent  plant  to  spread. 

W.  H.  L.,  Menominee,  Wis. — If  any 
one  affected  by  poison  ivy,  will  swallow 
two  fresh  leaves  of  the  ivy,  he  will  be 
free  from  its  effects  thereafter.  By  get¬ 
ting  some  one  who  is  not  susceptible  to 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Now 

You  should  purify,  enrich  and  vitalize  your 
blood  to  avoid  the  debilitating  effects  of  hot 
weather.  Pure  blood  is  the  safeguard  of  health. 

Hoods 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  the  only  Pills  to  take 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Recleaned  Seed, 
10c.  per  lb.  to  $3.50  per  bush.;  $5.50  per  100 
lbs.  Sow  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free. 

HENRY  A  DREER  (Inc.),  Seedsmen, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1,500  Bushels  No.  I 

CRIMSON  C10VER  SEED. 

My  good  seed  and  low  price  sells  it. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PDIUCnN  PI  fill  CD— The  largest  handler 
vnimtfwll  UkUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


pRIMSON  C LO V ER  "" m" 

I  Crop.  New  Circular,  ‘‘Reasons  Why  Every 
W  Farmer  and  Trucker  Should  Plant  Crimson 
Clover”;  sent  kkkk.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  hardy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest  prices. 
Also,  Turnip,  Spinach  and  other  seasonable  seeds. 
HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 


of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 


T.  J.  DWYER  ■  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


100  Potted  Parker  Earles 

for  sti.oo. 

T  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


Extra  strong,  all  leading 
varieties,  $1.50  per  1100. 
Write  for  prices  on  large  orders.  THEO.  HARSCH, 
Narberth  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

CELERY  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER 

#1 .25  per  1,000.  8LAYMAKER  &  SON.  Dover,  Del. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED  “on‘e'‘"0"n 


ready. 


rop  of  1800  now 
R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  II.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 
Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKKR  Vtw  York. 


HEADQUAhTlRS  FOR  GENUINE  HARui 

Crimson  Glover 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


The  most  valuable  crop  in  existence. 
It  heads  the  list  for  Green  Manuring  equally 
valuable  for  Hay ,  Pasture  and  Silage.  Our  home¬ 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July.  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of 
seed  ever  grown  In  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering,  and  ask  for  our 
descriptive  circular,  mailed  FREE. 

growths,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mckinley 


OUR  1896 
STRAWBERRY 


mckinley 


Now  offered  for  the  first  time:  large,  crimson;  quality  very  good.  Vigorous, 
healthy,  and  a  great  yielder.  We  can  confidently  recommend  it  for  garden  and 
market  culture.  Flowers  perfect.  Pot-grown  plants,  ready  August  1. 

Price,  $1  per  dozen;  $5  per  hundred.  Descriptive  Circular  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rocheste  ,  N  Y. 


4f  BUDS 

Of  Bismarck,  Starr,  Parlins  and  other  Apples.  Koonce,  Lincoln  Coreless, 
Angel  and  other  Pears.  Wickson,  Juicy,  Red  June,  Milton  and  other  Plums. 
Triumph,  Greensboro  and  other  Peaches.  Cherries,  Quinces,  Chestnuts,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

PARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES,  PARRY,  N.  J. 


TREES  THAT  TALK. 


Davisburgii,  Mich.,  6  (  29  /  ’96. 
Isaac  C.  Rogers,  Dansville ,  N.  7.: 

The  trees  you  sent  me  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw, 
so  straight  and  smooth.  While  I  was  setting  them 
two  tree  agents  came  to  see  them,  and  they  said  they  never  saw  so  fine  Richmond  Cherry  Trees 
I  like  your  stock,  and  I  think  you  intend  to  deal  straight,  and  do  what  is  right. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  W.  A - ,  (Rural  Reader). 

Remember  FRESH-DUO  TREES ,  SUCCESS  and  si)CERS,  DAN&VILLE,  WfcW  YORK. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (ioc.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Jllus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  bi 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.li.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  llightstowa.ib  J 


The  Old  Soluble  Pacific  Guano. 


The  farmers’  friend  and  producer  of  large  crops.  Every  farmer 
should  use  it  this  fall  if  he  wishes  a  large  crop.  If  your 
storekeeper  does  not  keep  it  you  can  write  us  direct.  We 
want  agents — probably  we  can  make  you  one. 


OFFICES: 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

43  Exchange  Place ,  New  York  City. 


Lay  aside  your  prejudices  and  do  that 
which  experiment  and  experience  has 
determined  to  be  the  best.  Your  soil 
may  have  been  robbed  of  its  fertility  by 
the  past  system  of  agriculture.  It  can 
be  restored  and  made  fertile  and  pro¬ 
ductive  easier,  cheaper,  quicker  and 
more  lastingly  so  by  a  liberal  ,  use  of  our 
standard  brands  of 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS 

than  by  any  plan  known/ 
They  are  suited  to  every  variety  of  crop, 
and  in  them  the  various  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  ate  proportioned  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  classes  of  plants.  They 
are  uniform,  dry  and  drillable.  Every 
brand  is  guaranteed  to  be  of  best  qual¬ 
ity  and  carries  its  analysis  with  it. 
stamped  on  the  bag.  Our  prices  are 
very  reasonable— quality  of  goods  con¬ 
sidered.  We  also  carry  a  full  line  of 
high  grade  Agricultural  Chemicals  to| 
supply  those  who  wish  to  mix  their 
own  fertilizers.'  Write  us. 

CLEVELAND  DRYER  GO..  Cleveland.  0. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(continued.) 

it  to  roll  the  leaves  into  compact  pellets, 
convenient  to  swallow,  no  bad  effects 
will  be  noticed.  For  several  years,  I 
was  a  great  sufferer  from  its  effects 
(having  to  work  where  it  abounded); 
but  after  taking  the  remedy  which  was 
advised  by  an  old  California  miner,  I 
have  never  felt  the  slightest  incon¬ 
venience,  although  1  have  frequently 
handled  it.  For  those  who  are  afraid  to 
swallow  the  leaves,  the  best  application 
I  ever  tried  was  volatile  liniment,  two 
or  three  parts  olive  oil  to  one  part  spirits 
of  ammonia,  the  stronger  the  better,  if 
the  parts  affected  are  not  too  tender. 
Apply  every  hour.  But  a  little  bit  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  heap  of  cure. 

Great  Success  with  Millet. 

A.  L.  W.,  Corky,  Pa. — I  have  had  no 
experience  with  barley,  but  have  often 
sown  German  millet  after  July  4,  and 
secured  a  good  crop.  I  have  also  found 
that  it  made  excellent  ensilage  when  cut 
into  the  silo,  but  does  not  pack  closely 
enough  when  put  in  whole.  Last  sea¬ 
son,  1  mowed  what  grass  there  was  on  a 
six-acre  piece,  made  hay  of  it,  then 
plowed  and  got  a  good  crop  of  millet, 
and  no  better  feed  grows  than  that,  if 
cut,  before  it  gets  too  ripe.  I  sow  three 
pecks  to  the  acre. 

Killing  Young  Horns. 

S.  P.  K.,  Brusiiton,  N.  Y. — Punch  a 
round  hole  in  one  edge  of  the  top  of  a  can 
of  Babbitt's  potash  and  get  out  enough 
to  make  a  paste  as  large  as  a  flve-cent 
piece.  Shear  off  the  hair  over  the  horn, 
and  put  the  paste  on;  no  horn  will  grow 
and  one  can’t  tell  them  from  mulleys. 
Whittle  a  plug  of  pine,  and  plug  up  the 
hole,  and  the  potash  will  be  all  right 
for  another  year — or  use  it  to  make  soap. 


The  Carman  Peach  — Again  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stubenraucli  sends  us  a  box  of  the  Car¬ 
man  peaches.  They  were  shipped  from 
Mexia,  Tex.,  on  June  20  and  reached  the 
writer  July  1.  Every  peach  was  ripe 
and  perfectly  sound.  There  were  up¬ 
wards  of  50  in  the  box,  the  average  cir¬ 
cumference  being  1)4  inches  either  way. 
They  were  beautifully  colored  and  of 
excellent  quality  for  so  early  a  peach. 
Mr.  Stubenrauch  writes  : 

This  peach  is  apparently  indestructible.  They 
received  first,  a  sound  thrashing  with  hail  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  Sherman  cyclone  ;  and  we 
have  had  no  rain,  with  weather  unusually  hot, 
for  over  six  weeks.  This  is  the  fifth  regular  crop 
which  the  original  tree  of  this  kind  is  bearing.  It 
is  maintaining  its  characteristics  as  from  the 
first,  ripening  with  Early  Rivers  ;  in  fact,  we 
have  this  day  some  Alexanders  yet  on  trees.  The 
only  change,  and  this  is  but  slight,  from  what  the 
fruit  appeared  at  first  is,  that  it  now  inclines 
more  to  the  round  and  not  so  much  to  the  oblong 
shape,  which  you  will  readily  perceive  by  exam¬ 
ination. 

On  June  26,  we  received  from  Wm. 
Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.,  a  Koonce  pear,  well 
colored  with  red  on  a  bronzy-yellow 
ground.  In  size,  it  would  equal  a  Seckel 
at  its  best.  The  pear  was  overripe  so 
that  we  could  not  judge  of  its  quality. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  it  is  of  high  quality, 
except  as  it  is  compared  with  the  quality 
of  earliest  pears  like  Lawson.  Mr.  Parry 
has  testimonials  from  good  men  to  the 
effect  that  the  Koonce  is  a  first-rate 
shipper,  and  in  quality  and  appearance 
the  best  of  its  season.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  tree  is  free  from  blight,  comes  into 
bearing  very  early,  and  is  immensely 
productive . 

L)r.  Van  Fleet,  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
sends  us  (June  26)  two  berries  of  the 
Logan  raspberry- blackberry.  In  size, 
they  were  as  large  as  a  Kittatinny  black¬ 
berry,  though  more  conical.  The  color 
was  a  dark  red.  The  flesh  to  our  taste, 
was  distinctly  that  of  the  raspberry — 
somewhat  acid,  but  agreeably  so.  With 
sugar,  used  as  with  strawberries,  we 
think  it  would  be  a  very  palatable  fruit. 


Maturing  nearly  with  Nott’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  (June  26),  is  Burpee’s  Quality 
pea.  We  tried  this  and  Burpee’s  Quan¬ 
tity  in  1888,  when  first  introduced. 
The  vines  grow  two  feet  and  over  in 
height,  and  are  vigorous  and  branching 
like  Bliss’s  Everbearing  and  Abundance, 
which  were  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
in  1884.  This  variety  is  thoroughly 
selected — not  a  rogue  appeared  in  our 
trial  row.  We  know  of  no  other  kind 
that  will  give  a  larger  quantity  of  pods, 
but  the  pods  and  peas  are  small.  It  is 
fine  for  home  use,  as  the  peas  are  tender 
and  sweet  and  the  vines  need  no  support, 
but  it  is  not  a  valuable  market  pea . 

Carter’s  Up  to  Date  (Gregory),  is 
evidently  some  other  variety  as  the 
vines  are  at  least  four  feet  high.  The 
pods  are  as  large  as  those  of  Stratagem, 
straight,  the  seeds  large.  First  picking 
June  26.  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  says  that 
the  vines  grow  with  him  but  15  inches 
high.  The  Duke  of  York  begins  to 
mature  at  the  same  time.  The  vines  are 
not  quite  so  tall,  but  fully  as  prolific. 
Pods  large  and  well  filled,  seeds  large  to 
largest  ;  but  the  quality  is  not  so  good 
as  Stratagem,  Telephone,  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior,  Quality  or  the  Station,  owing  to  a 
less  tender  skin . . . . . 

Daisy,  from  James  Vicks’  Sons  is  but 
a  day  or  two  later  than  Quality.  Vines 
grow  two  feet  high  ;  leaves  large,  pods 
large  and  broad  and  well  filled  with 
about  eight  large  seeds.  Vines  produc¬ 
tive.  We  regard  this  as  the  best  dwarf 
or  half  dwarf  pea  in  our  present  collec¬ 
tion.  Quality  is  less  satisfactory  on 
account  of  its  small  pods . 

The  first  ripe  berries  on  the  Gault 
Everbearing  blackcap  were  picked  June 
30.  The  plants  came  to  us  from  The 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Company,  April,  1895. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  that 
most  plants  have  one  or  more  broadly 
fasciated  or  flattened  stems  such  as  we 
often  see  in  asparagus  shoots,  lily  stems, 
etc.  See  Fig.  154.  A  side  view  would 
show  the  stem  to  be  but  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  thick . 

June  30,  the  highest  stems  of  Saghalin 
were  seven  to  eight  feet  high.  This  is 
the  second  season,  as  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  . 

We  have  this  season  about  30  different 
kinds  of  sweet  peas.  Blanche  Ferry — 
seed  from  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. — is  by  far  the  earliest  of  all.  It 
began  to  bloom  a  week  ago,  the  only 
variety  that  has  bloomed  up  to  this  date 
— June  30.  It  is  a  wonderful  bloomer. 
The  flowers  are  rose  and  white,  very 
sweet,  and  endure  well  after  being  cut... 

Last  season,  the  vines  of  our  best 
seedling  potatoes  were  frequently  dusted 
with  Fungiroid.  As  the  vines  were  less 
injured  by  the  flea  beetle  than  usual,  we 
suggested  that  it  might  be  owing  to  the 
Fungiroid.  This  season,  we  are  using 
the  Fungiroid  with  plaster  and  Paris- 
green.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  Fun¬ 
giroid,  perhaps  to  the  cool,  wet  weather; 
certain  it  is  that  the  vines  are  less  punc¬ 
tured  by  this  destructive  insect  than 
they  have  been  in  many  years . 

Seeds  of  the  American  Wonder  pea 
were  given  to  us  by  the  introducers,  B. 
K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  in  1878,  before  the  vari¬ 
ety  was  offered  for  sale,  for  trial  and 
comparison  with  McLean’s  Little  Gem, 
one  of  its  alleged  parents.  The  Champion 
of  England  was  the  other.  We  reported 
to  the  firm  that  it  was  earlier  than  Mc¬ 
Lean’s  Little  Gem — then  the  favorite 
dwarf  wrinkled  pea — more  prolific,  and 
equal  to  it  in  quality.  This  surprised  B. 
K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  and  led  them  to  adver¬ 
tise  it  freely.  Probably  no  pea  ever  had  a 
greater  sale,  or  returned  the  introducers 
a  larger  profit.  This  was  part  of  our  re¬ 
port  :  200  pods  of  McLean’s  Little  Gem 
gave  (June  27)  720  seeds  which  weighed 
10 ounces  ;  200  pods  of  American  Won¬ 
der  gave  (June  26)  954  seeds  which 
weighed  10  ounces.  We  think  that  it  was 
in  1882  that  we  imported  several  varie¬ 


ties  from  England  that  had  not  yet  been 
offered  by  American  seedsmen.  Among 
them  were  Carter’s  Stratagem,  Carter’s 
Pride  of  the  Market,  Laxton’s  Earliest 
of  All,  Dean’s  Dwarf  Mari’ow.  Our  notes 
indicate  that  we  imported  the  Telegraph 
the  year  before,  and  that  the  Telephone 
was  a  selection  from  that  variety.  The 
Stratagem,  which  we  distributed  among 
our  readers,  is  to-day  the  most  popular 
of  the  varieties  of  its  period  of  maturity, 
and  we  hear  little  of  the  Telegraph  and 
Telephone. 

It  may  interest  our  present  readers  to 
know  just  how  the  Stratagem,  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  Telephone  compared  as  to 
number  and  weight  of  seeds,  etc.  Tele¬ 
phone,  averaging  18  to  20  pods  to  a  plant, 
(July  9)  vines  nearly  four  feet  high,  200 
pods  gave  1,320  seeds  which  weighed  28 % 
ounces  ;  Telegraph,  averaging  16  to  18 
pods  to  a  vine  (four  feet  high),  200  pods 
gave  1,332  seeds  weighing  28  ounces  ; 

Stratagem,  20  pods  to  a  vine,  2%  feet 
high,  200  pods  gave  1,420  seeds  weighing 
42  ounces,  the  average  being  over  seven 
very  large  seeds  to  a  pod . 

We  received  a  plant  of  the  new. spiraea 
Anthony  Waterer,  last  year,  from  A. 
Blanc  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  an 
improvement  upon  Spiraea  Bumaldi  in 
one  way,  the  color  of  the  flowers.  The 
corymbs  are  as  flat  as  possible,  varying 
from  an  inch  to  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter.  A  plant  cannot  well  be  more 
floriferous.  The  bush  is,  as  yet,  but  two 
feet  high,  and  the  top  is  a  mass  of  bloom 
of  a  bright  crimson — perhaps  magenta 
would  better  describe  the  color.  Spiraea 
Bumaldi  bears  flowers  of  a  lighter  color, 
a  rosy  pink.  Both  bloom  at  the  same 
time  (June  20),  and  both  are  perfectly 
hardy . 


£Ui.$c t  U  a  nc  o  ujs  v  t rtis' i  n  i) . 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Dusts  two  rows  of 
potatoes  at  a  time 
wide  or  narrow 
planting,  as  fast  as 
a  man  walks;  two 
acres  per  hour. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each 
Will  pay  any 
farmer  having 
one  or  a  hundred 
acres  of  potatoes 
tomatoes,  tobacco 
or  other  crops. 


LEGGETT'S  •*  UNGI  KOI  I).  a  dry  powder.  Prevents 
blight  on  Potatoes.  Tomatoes  and  other  crops. 
Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother's  Pure  Paris-green. 

21 -page  catalogue  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BKO  .  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


FOSTITE^MILDEW 

on  Grapes.  Gooseberries.  Potatoes,  Roses,  etc.  For 
circulars  address 

C.  11.  .IOOSTEN.  103  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 


PLANTER8, 

SAVE  YOUR 


FRUIT  GROWERS, 

PLANTS  FROM 


BUGS  AND 
DROUTH, 

BY  USINGTHE 


Stndebaker  “Little  Gem” 

One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  &  Lawn  SPRAYER. 
(Capacity  150  gal. ,4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device  for  the 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE, 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER, 
ON  POTATO  VINES,  YOUNG  TREES,  ETC, 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PLANtS. 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  directly  on 
one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will  not  clog;  Easy  to  operate. 
Flow  of  water  regulated  from  driver’s  seat.  SPRAYER 
PU  M  P  hose  and  nozzle  for  spraying  fruit  trees,  vines 
and  shrubbery  furnished  at  extra  cost.  Write,  mention¬ 
ing  this  paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  to 
STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
(The  Largest  Vehicle  Makers  in  the  World.) 


POTATO 


DIGGER 

Price  Reduced  for  1896 


HOOVER,  FROTJT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


IMPROVEI 


A 

DIGGER 

THAT 

DIGS. 


Ipoms 

DIGGER 


YOU  WANT  a  digg, 
that  will  please  you.  V 
want  to  put  10,000  sampl 

ON  TRIAI 

for  introduction. 

FREICHT  PAIC 

If  yonr  dealer  coum 
a  show  you  our  improv« 

^'••SUCCESS”  send  at  once  for  particulai 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pj 
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) 
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Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree,Flowerand  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  W  i  re  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III- 


Why  Did  They  Be  It? 

George  H.  Curtis,  farmer,  lives  2l4  miles  from 
Adrian.  Eight  years  ago  put  up  Page  fence  along  the 
highway.  This  spring  tie  took  it  down  and  replaced 
it  with  a  Page  of  finer  mesh  to  match  his  elegant 
dwelling.  Three  times  he  was  offered  half  price  for  the 
old  fence,  by  as  many  different  farmers,  who  had  seen 
it  in  service  all  that  time. 

See  picture  in  Hustler. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
Jar  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK.  PA 


n 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Office:  Cor.  William  St.  and  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Bone  Fertilizers.  Agents  wanted  ii 
unoccupied  territory.  By  the  use  of  these  goods  a  full 
crop  is  insured.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


! 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  Sl  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10>4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 

SATURDAY ,  JULY  18,  1896. 


REPORTS  WANTED. 

We  want  brief  and  accurate  reports  as  to  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  newer  varieties  of  fruits.  Many  of  our 
readers  have  tried  the  newer  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums  or  small  fruits,  and  are  now  prepared  to  say 
something  about  them.  What  have  you  to  say  ?  Which 
ones  are  worth  buying,  and  which  are  worthless  ? 
Why  ?  What  is  there  about  them  to  praise  or  con¬ 
demn  ?  What  soil  suits  them  best  ?  What  is  there 
new  about  their  cultivation  ?  We  want  authentic  re¬ 
ports  from  all  over  the  country  !  Send  them  along  ! 

0 

Every  farmer  is  interested  in  the  life-history  and 
habits  of  cutworms,  for  it  is  only  through  such  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  can  hope  to  fight  this  hateful  insect 
with  any  success.  Prof.  SliDgerland  gives  us,  on 
page  480,  the  most  comprehensive  short  article  that 
has  yet  been  written  about  cutworms.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  mostly  new,  and  our  readers  may  rest 
assured  that  they  have,  in  this  article,  a  synopsis  of 
all  reliable  facts  concerning  these  insects. 

O 

The  implement  manufacturers  who  give  their  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  next  page,  make  a  good  point  when 
they  say  that  many  farmers  do  not  follow  the  printed 
directions  in  setting  up  farm  machinery,  and  thus 
fail  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  it.  As  a  rule,  we 
have  found  these  directions  full  and  complete,  and 
comprehensive  enough  to  satisfy  any  one  who  w'ill 
study  them  over  carefully.  It  will  pay  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  farmers  to  take  pains  with  these  direc¬ 
tions — the  one  to  make  them  as  simple  and  plain  as 
possible,  and  the  other  to  study  them  well,  and  give 
them  a  careful  trial  before  attempting  any  original 
ideas  as  to  the  way  the  machine  ought  to  be  run. 

G 

The  subject  of  ivy  poisoning  receives  some  little 
attention  in  this  issue.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter  with  many  people.  A  member  of  the  writer’s 
family  is  now  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this  poison¬ 
ing.  We  expect  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  notes 
from  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  a  physician 
whose  practice  is  among  country  people.  We  feel 
sure  that  such  notes  will  be  of  general  interest  and 
value  to  our  readers,  as  they  will  be  made  plain  and 
simple.  If  medical  men  had  always  made  a  practice 
of  taking  the  public  into  their  confidence,  and  ex¬ 
plained  more  of  the  limitation  of  their  knowledge, 
we  are  sure  that  the  quack  and  pretender  would 
largely  lose  their  occupation. 

G 

It  seems  that  the  “  Black  pepsin”  butter  fraud  is 
reaping  a  harvest  in  Oklahoma.  Our  friend  tells  ms, 
on  page  478,  of  his  experience  with  this  fraud.  He 
first  asked  $5  for  his  famous  secret,  but  finally  sold  it 
fora  dinner — and  he  obtained  a  great  bargain  at  that. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  he  didn’t  eat  a  spoonful  of  his 
powder  with  this  dinner  so  that  it  would  be  equal  to 
two  meals,  and  thus  save  him  the  cost  of  his  supper. 
That  would  be  just  about  as  reasonable  as  his  claim 
that  this  stuff  will  double  the  quantity  of  butter  from 
a  given  quantity  of  milk.  Here  is  the  $5  recipe  as 


finally  given  : 

Sulphate ’d  alumine  et  de  potasse .  2  ounces 

Pula  gum  accie .  1  ounce 

Sugar  of  milk .  3  ounces 

Pure  pepsin . 150  grains 


Reduced  to  terms  of  primer  science,  that  means  two 
ounces  of  alum,  one  ounce  of  cassia  powder,  three 
ounces  milk  sugar  and  150  grains  of  pepsin.  It  will 
cost  about  30  cents  to  prepare  this  mixture.  Its  effect 
upon  the  milk  will  be  to  form  a  curd  or  “  pot  cheese.” 
The  so-called  “butter”  made  with  it  will  contain  one- 
half  cheese  or  casein.  It  will  be  just  like  a  thorough 


mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  curd  of  skim-milk 
and  pure  butter.  Some  years  ago,  a  farmer  in  Wash¬ 
ington  wanted  to  know  how  to  make  this  stuff,  as  he 
said  that  he  wanted  to  give  it  to  the  hired  help.  Pure 
butter,  be  said,  was  too  expensive,  and  he  didn’t  think 
that  the  men  would  ever  know  the  difference.  Of 
course,  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  eat  such  stuff  if 
he  wants  to,  but  the  dairyman  who  tries  to  sell  it  for 
butter,  will  never  be  able  to  sell  a  second  lot,  and  will 
always  be  known  as  a  humbug. 

0 

Mr.  O.  W.  Blacknall,  of  North  Carolina,  makes 
the  following  apt  illustration  of  the  damage  done  by 
letting  weeds  grow  : 

Just  as  a  young  cuckoo  in  a  sparrow’s  nest  appropriates  all 
the  food  intended  for  the  lawful  occupants  of  the  nest,  and  soon 
gets  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  young  sparrows,  so  weeds  will 
appropriate  the  manure  you  intend  for  the  strawberry,  till  they 
get  strong  enough  to  overpower  your  crop. 

The  same  thing  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  weeds.  The 
weeds  in  the  dairy  herd,  or  the  robber  cows  that  do 
not  give  milk  enough  to  pay  for  their  board,  do  not 
grow  up  and  destroy  the  paying  cows,  but  they  will 
turn  a  bank  account  into  a  mortgage,  and  do  it  in  a 
few  years  if  they  are  given  full  swing. 

G 

The  “  creamery  shark”  is  still  working  in  a  quiet 
way  through  the  West.  Up  in  Manitoba,  it  is  said 
that  he  induced  a  community  of  farmers  to  turn  a 
church  into  a  creamery,  and  stock  it  with  a  $3,000 
outfit.  Verily,  he  will  have  his  reward  for  that  stroke 
of  business!  Four  or  five  years  ago,  the  “creamery 
shark  ”  was  in  clover.  He  advertised  in  nearly  all  the 
agricultural  papers,  was  able  to  bribe  any  number  of 
“prominent  citizens,”  and  thus  gain  their  help  in 
selling  stock.  The  hard  times  and  the  exposure  of 
his  fraudulent  methods,  have  knocked  most  of  his 
teeth  out,  and  now  he  can  work  his  scheme  only  in 
some  back  coiner  where  no  first-class  agricultural 
paper  is  taken.  Exit  the  creamery  shark  from  civil¬ 
ized  neighborhoods — a  good  riddance. 

G 

A  commission  merchant  complains  that,  though  he 
has  been  forced  to  sell  produce  consigned  to  him, 
notably  potatoes,  at  ruinously  low  prices,  he  doesn’t 
get  the  benefit  when  he  purchases  his  family  supplies 
at  retail.  The  choicest  southern  potatoes  have  sold 
at  $1,  and  even  less,  per  barrel  at  wholesale,  yet  there 
has  not  been  anywhere  near  a  proportionate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  retail  prices.  Still  dealers  complain  that  the 
outlet  is  limited.  Of  course,  it’s  limited,  and  will  be 
so  long  as  consumers  must  pay  so  high  prices.  If  the 
railroads  and  the  middlemen  would  be  content  to  do 
business  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit,  they  will  do 
enough  business  more  than  to  make  up  for  the  de¬ 
creased  prices.  People  were  starving  for  food  in  our 
great  cities  last  spring,  and  farmers  in  the  country 
had  to  throw  away  potatoes  because  they  couldn’t  get 
enough  for  them  to  pay  for  handling.  There’s  a 
screw  loose  somewhere,  and  that  screw  is  imperfect 
and  too  costly  distribution. 

0 

Correspondents  frequently  ask  if  garlic  planted 
between  roses  or  vegetables  will  destroy  or  keep  off 
cutworms  and  other  insect  pests.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  garlic  planted  near  any  plants  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  cutworms  or  any  other  insects,  would 
have  the  least  deterrent  effect,  and  certainly  not 
any  destructive  effect,  on  the  insects.  The  idea 
that  bad-smelling  or  bad-tasting  (to  us)  substances 
placed  near  plants  tend  to  keep  insects  away  from 
them,  is  fast  losing  ground  among  experimenters. 
No  stench  that  man  could  apply  would  compare  with 
the  odor  which  the  squash  stink-bug  carries  about 
with  him  continually  ;  and,  furthermore,  in  many 
localities,  the  favorite  crops  for  cutworms  are  onions 
and  tobacco.  No  one  need  hope  for  any  relief  from 
the  attacks  of  cutworms  or  other  insects  by  the  use 
of  garlic  ;  doubtless,  they  would  not  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  their  favorite  item  of  onions  on  their 
daily  menu.  Certainly,  an  insect  that  enjoys  tobacco 
will  not  be  made  seasick  by  garlic. 

© 

Suppose  that  a  hard-working  farmer  were  called  upon 
to  provide  for  four  or  five  strong,  able-bodied  persons 
who  did  not  do  enough  work  to  pay  for  their  board  ! 
There  would  be  trouble  on  that  farm  right  away,  and 
justly  so,  for  both  sense  and  Scripture  proclaim  that  the 
man  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.  Yet  many  a 
farmer  who  would  quickly  turn  loafers  away  from 
his  own  table,  will  tolerate  worse  loafers  out  in  his 
barn.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  most  dairy  herds, 
there  are  four  or  five  cows  that  do  not  pay  for  the 
food  they  consume — to  say  nothing  of  the  space  they 
occupy,  and  the  labor  expended  in  caring  for  them. 
The  reason  they  stay,  year  after  year,  thus  eating  up 
the  farm  profits,  is  that  the  farmer  is  deceived  because 
he  has  no  means  of  knowing  which  of  his  cows  are 


robbers.  It  is  easy  to  pick  out  the  human  loafer  be¬ 
cause  his  individual  acts  stand  by  themselves  ;  but 
where  the  work  of  the  cows  is  lumped  together,  the 
individual  fraud  escapes.  Babcock  and  Scales  are  the 
two  detectives  needed  to  pick  out  the  robber  cows. 
Leave  out  the  loafers  ! 

© 

The  season  for  sowing  Crimson  clover  is  now  at 
hand,  and  those  who  expect  to  try  it  this  year  will  do 
well  to  get  their  seed  ready,  and  sow  at  the  first  fav¬ 
orable  opportunity.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  printed  many 
reports  from  readers  who  have  given  this  clover  a 
fair  trial.  We  still  believe  in  it,  and  expect  to  sow  it 
heavily  this  season,  in  sweet  corn,  and  in  the  peach 
orchard.  Our  belief  is  that  this  clover  is  better  suited 
for  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  than  it  is  for  stock- 
men  and  general  farmers.  In  the  last  bulletin  from 
Cornell,  Prof.  Bailey  quotes  the  following  note  from 
T.  G.  Yeomans  &  Sons  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  who 
are  large  farmers  and  fruit  growers  : 

As  the  result  of  our  experiments  last  season  with  these  clovers, 
we  shall  not  sow  any  more  Crimson  on  any  large  scale  until  we 
have  experimented  further  with  it,  but  will  try  Medium,  sown  in 
our  orchards  about  June  15  to  July  20.  Our  objects  will  be  to 
secure  a  covering  for  the  ground  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  fall  and  winter,  to  improve  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil,  and  to  add  fertility.  Our  intention  would  be  to  plow 
under  the  clover  in  May  and  June  following.  We  refer  to  orchard 
purposes  entirely.  We  think  the  Red  is  worthy  of  further  experi¬ 
ments,  and  would  advise  others  to  try  it  for  themselves.  We  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  something  which  will  give  us  the  results  we 
have  attained  the  past  season  with  the  Red  clover,  and  if  results 
are  generally  as  satisfactory  as  they  have  been -this  time,  we 
shall  be  satisfied. 

The  fact  is  that  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  has  induced  some  farmers  to  experiment 
with  new  methods  and  seasons  for  sowing  Red  clover. 
Crimson  clover  will  find  its  true  place  in  American 
agriculture,  and  the  hunt  for  it  will  also  find  a  new 
value  for  the  Red. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Old  Father  Time  goes  ragged  and  he  shows  a  lack  of  care  ; 

His  coat  is  filled  with  air-holes,  and  his  breeches  need  repair. 

Our  younger  generation  has  been  running  after  gold, 

And  yet  the  poor  old  fellow,  in  his  shaking  hand,  doth  hold 
The  sand-glass  of  the  centuries— and  rapidly  they  go, 

The  silent  years  of  destiny— with  mighty  weal  or  woe. 

Old  Father  Time  is  ragged  and  neglected  and  alone — 

And  one  can  hardly  blame  him  for  his  half  impatient  tone  ; 

And  one  would  half  expect  him — though  it’s  hardly  just  and  fair — 
To  send  the  years  on  faster  with  their  mighty  load  of  care. 

And  we,  his  present  children,  would  be  wise  to  wait  awhile, 

And  cultivate  old  Father  Time,  and  try  to  make  him  smile. 

Let’s  sew  the  buttons  ou  his  coat,  and  take  a  stitch  or  two, 

And  brush  him  up  and  heal  the  parts  where  he  is  bruised  and  blue ; 
And  maybe  then  his  sand-glass  will  be  laid  upon  its  side, 

And  slower  then  the  busy  years  their  fateful  course  will  glide. 

Oh,  live  within  the  present  ;  stay  not  back  in  yesterday  ! 

And  strive  to  make  to-morrow  but  a  happier  to-day  ! 


Make  sure  of  your  experiment  before  you  report  it. 

Read  Mr.  McKee’s  note  on  a  cheap  evaporator — page  481. 

“  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  ” — make  ensilage  any  time. 

Cobn  is  as  good  a  grain  as  you  can  feed  to  horses  at  pasture. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  mosquitoes  convey  malaria  to  humans. 

Sow  some  Red  clover  alongside  the  Crimson  as  an  experiment. 

You  don’t  want  mustard  in  your  oatmeal— tiy  to  keep  it  out  of 
your  oat  feed. 

Which  is  better  to  cure  a  dog  of  the  taste  for  mutton — a  rifle  or 
a  dog-proof  fence  ? 

Rye  hay  is  pretty  tough  stuff,  but  we  think  that  it  will  prove 
better  than  rye  ensilage. 

No  cow  can  be  brought  into  the  State  of  Vermont  without  first 
passing  the  tuberculin  test  ! 

“Every  dog  has  his  day,”  and,  unfortunately,  most  of  them 
have  nights  at  their  disposal,  also. 

Red-top,  Blue  grass  and  White  clover  make  a  good  National 
combination  of  colors  for  a  pasture. 

The  doctor  tells  you,  page  477,  what  to  do  for  a  wound.  Don’t 
wait  until  after  you  are  wounded  before  getting  the  outfit. 

Farmers  in  the  hayless  regions  along  the  Hudson  River,  will  do 
well  to  read  the  articles  on  hay  substitutes  now  appearing. 

The  story  about  evaporated  potato  factories  in  Minnesota, 
seems  to  be  a  hoax.  Starch  factories  come  the  nearest  to  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  Crimson  clover  if  you  expect  to 
try  it  this  year.  Start  it  early— as  close  to  a  good  rain  as  possible. 

There  never  were  so  many  jjlums  sold  in  New  York  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  as  are  offered  this  year.  We  are  receiving  the  first  crops 
from  southern  orchards. 

The  country  near  the  Rural  Grounds  has  been  soaked  with 
water  of  late.  We  would  like  to  send  the  surplus  to  those  parched 
fields  along  the  Hudson. 

The  only  men  who  can  get  $1  a  bushel  for  wheat,  are  those  who 
sell  it  in  the  form  of  breakfast  cereals,  or  hen  men  who  can  get 
25  cents  a  dozen  or  more  for  eggs.  Such  classes  are  too  limited 
to  count— though  there  is  some  room  left  in  the  ranks  of  the 
hen  men. 

Oub  friend,  page  482,  tells  us  to  swallow  some  leaves  of  poison 
ivy  to  offset  the  effect  of  skin  poisoning.  With  all  due  respect  for 
him,  we  shall  try  his  other  remedy  first.  That  recommendation 
is,  certainly,  in  line  with  the  advice  to  cure  hydrophobia  with 
hair  from  the  dog  that  did  the  bitiDg. 

A  good  place  to  dispose  of  a  few  of  the  branches  pruned  from 
the  trees,  is  in  the  poultry  yard  where  chickens  are  kept.  A  mod¬ 
erate-sized  brush  heap  serves  the  youngsters  remarkably  well 
as  a  playhouse,  a  place  of  refuge,  and  a  feeding  ground.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  it,  run  to  it  for  safety,  and  if  fed  there,  the  hens  -;an- 
not  steal  from  them. 
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MARKET  PRICES  FOR  FARM  PRODUCE. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  MADE  UP. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  13,  1896,  in  the  market  reports,  quotes, 
“Norfolk  green  string  beans,  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  half-barrel.”  In 
the  same  mail  with  the  above  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  received 
the  following  by  postal  card  from  a  New  York  commission  firm: 

“  New  York,  June  12,  1896. 

'•  Dear  Sir:  Do  not  ship  any  more  beans— will  not  pay  cost  of 
shipment.  Selling  from  20  to  30  cent8  per  basket,  and  very  hard 
to  sell  at  any  price.” 

The  baskets  referred  to  were  half-barrel  baskets.  How  does 
The  R.  N.-Y.  make  up  its  quotations?  Do  they  represent  the 
highest,  lowest  or  medium  prices  for  the  week  ?  I  know  that  the 
price  is  dependent  on  the  supply,  and  that  there  may  be  great 
fluctuations  in  a  short  space  of  time.  c.  l.  g. 

Virginia. 

The  above  are  fair  statements  and  questions,  and 
deserve  fair  answers.  Let  us  say,  first,  just  what  we 
have  said  before,  that  no  market  reports  in  a  weekly 
paper  can  be  worth  the  space  they  occupy,  so  far  as 
being  an  accurate  guide  to  shippers.  In  these  days 
of  fast  mails,  telegraphs,  long-distance  telephones, 
and  lightning  express  trains,  a  market  report  in  a 
weekly  paper  is  simply  ancient  history  so  far  as  being 
of  any  use  to  intending  shippers.  Supplies  and  prices 
change  too  rapidly  in  this  market  for  a  weekly  price 
list  to  be  an  accurate  guide.  It  is  simply  a  record  of 
conditions  and  prices  at  the  time  it  was  made. 

Let  us  take  the  case  mentioned,  as  it  is  typical  of  a 
large  part  of  the  produce  coming  here — the  perishable 
part.  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  to  press  on  Saturday  one 
week  ahead  of  its  date,  and  is  printed  and  mailed 
early  the  following  week.  The  market  quotations 
given  are  those  ruling  in  the  general  market  at 
the  time  the  paper  is  made  up;  they  are  not  “the 
highest,  lowest,  or  medium,  for  the  week.”  They  are 
the  latest  actual  jobbers’  prices  just  as  nearly  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  13,  went 
to  press  June  6.  We  presume  that  it  reached  our 
friend  about  June  10,  that  is,  if  he  gets  his  mail  from 
the  office  promptly.  A  letter  or  postal  received  in  the 
same  mail  was,  probably,  mailed  here  June  9.  This 
would  be  three  or  four  days  later  than  our  reports 
could  possibly  be  compiled,  and  the  market  had  ample 
time  to  go  to  pieces  three  or  four  times  in  this  time. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  report  was  correct, 
but  shortly  after,  the  quantity  of  beans  received  was 
something  enormous.  It  was  far  beyond  the  demand, 
prices  went  down,  and  the  condition  was  as  described 
on  the  postal  quoted.  This  same  condition  occurs 
repeatedly,  especially  on  perishable  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  throughout  the  season.  Any  shipper  who 
depends  upon  weekly  reports  for  guidance  in  his  ship¬ 
ments,  is  bound  to  lose  at  such  times.  The  one  who 
is  daily  advised  by  his  commission  merchant,  will  take 
advantage  of  the  market.  For  instance,  the  market 
to-day  becomes  glutted  with  some  product.  Either 
by  mail  or  telegraph,  just  as  the  shipper  may  desire, 
the  commission  merchant  notifies  the  shipper  to  with¬ 
hold  shipments.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a 
scarcity  of  some  product  that  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant  knows  some  shippers  are  prepared  to  send.  A 
commission  merchant  told  the  writer  of  such  a  case 
where  an  extensive  grower  of  peaches  who,  of  course, 
wished  to  get  the  most  possible  for  his  crop,  made 
arrangements  by  which  he  was  to  be  notified  by  tele¬ 
graph  when  the  market  was  most  favorable.  Of 
course,  the  shipping  of  peaches  couldn’t  be  delayed 
many  days  ;  but  sometimes,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  most  shippers  happen  to  hold  off  at  the  same 
time,  the  market  is  less  freely  supplied.  At  such  a 
time,  a  telegram  was  sent,  the  peaches  were  shipped, 
good  sales  were  made,  and  shipper  and  receiver  were 
both  happy.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  for  small  shippers 
to  -avail  themselves  of  this  advantage  ;  but  they  can 
combine.  Small  shipments  and  small  shippers  are 
always  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  market. 

Potatoes  from  Norfolk  had  just  such  a  slump  this 
summer,  as  had  the  beans,  probably  because  most  of 
the  shippers  tried  to  get  their  stock  here  before  prices 
declined.  Other  products  often  meet  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  Shipping  is  a  sort  of  lottery,  but  the  shipper 
should  avail  himself,  not  only  of  the  most  reliable, 
but  of  the  latest  intelligence  about  the  market. 

Our  friend  l*  knows  that  the  price  is  dependent  on 
the  supply.”  This  is  only  a  half  truth,  for  the  de¬ 
mand  is  the  first  factor,  and  it  matters  little  how 
small  the  supply  if  there  be  no  demand,  prices  will  be 
low.  Thus  it  happens,  sometimes,  that  prices  are  low 
when  the  supply  is  not  large,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
are  fairly  good  when  the  supply  is  large.  One  other 
point  that  shippers  fail  to  understand,  is  that  most 
of  the  business  here  is  done  early  in  the  morning, 
and  delayed  shipments,  reaching  here  late  in  the  day 
after  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  over,  sell  for  much 
lower  prices  than  the  early  arrivals.  The  Old  Dominion 
steamers  are  sometimes  delayed  by  fog,  and  railroad 
trains  meet  with  accident,  causing  quite  a  loss  on 
their  freight.  Two  shippers  might  send  goods  of  equal 
grade,  by  different  routes,  one  arriving  early,  the 
other  late,  and  the  latter  selling  on  the  same  day 
for  half  the  price  of  the  former.  It  would  look  as 
though  some  one  was  cheated  ;  but  this  happens  re¬ 
peatedly.  There  are  many  ins  and  outs  to  this  busi¬ 
ness  which  it  would  take  pages  to  explain 


One  more  point  to  remember  is  that  such  perish¬ 
able  products  as  fresh  vegetables,  berries,  etc.,  are 
more  liable  to  fluctuate  widely  and  quickly  than 
apples,  butter,  and  goods  that  can  be  held  for  some 
time  without  deterioration.  Anything  perishable 
must  be  sold ;  prices  must  go  down  to  move  the  goods. 


FARMERS  AND  FARM  MACHINERY. 

DO  THEY  HAVE  TROUBLE  IN  SETTING  UP  MACHINES  ?. 

Are  Directions  Closely  Followed? 

Do  you  find  that  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  prepared  to  follow 
directions  exactly  in  setting  up  and  running  farm  machinery? 
Can  you  give  any  cases  where  a  failure  to  do  this  has  resulted  in 
trouble  and  complaint  ? 

Some  Never  Read  Directions. 

We  cannot  give,  just  now,  definite  cases  of  com¬ 
plaint  regarding  machines,  which  have  arisen  from 
failure  to  comply  with  the  directions  ;  but  we  wish  to 
say  emphatically  that  this  frequently  occurs,  and  is 
one  source  of  great  annoyance  to  us.  We  know  that 
our  experience  does  not  differ  materially  from  many 
other  manufacturers.  We  have  been  repeatedly  put 
to  great  expense,  and  been  compelled  to  send  experts 
long  distances  to  remedy  complaints  which  arose 
entirely  from  failure  to  follow  the  printed  directions, 
and  we  find  that,  in  many  cases,  the  printed  direc¬ 
tions  are  never  even  taken  from  the  tool  box  and 
read.  We  do  not  know  what  the  remedy  for  such 
willful  ignorance  is ;  to  charge  to  the  party  the  ex¬ 
pense  caused  by  such  action,  would  almost  certainly 
involve  a  lawsuit  to  collect  it,  and  under  the  farce  of 
the  jury  system,  collection  would  be  impossible. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

A  Novel  Idea  of  Tags. 

We  have  found,  in  our  years  of  experience  with  the 
farming  community,  that  the  average  farmer  is  very 
much  inclined  to  take  his  own  ideas,  not  following 
carefully  the  printed  directions  which  we  attach  to 
every  machine  ;  consequently,  many  times  a  machine 
is  condemned  when  the  trouble  arises  entirely  with 
their  not  setting  it  up  correctly.  I  recall  o*ne  instance, 
several  years  ago,  when  we  manufactured  a  hay 
tedder,  which  had  a  sleeve  that  carried  the  fork.  To 
run  the  machine  properly,  the  sleeve  was  to  be  on  the 
top  of  the  fork,  and  we  took  particular  pains  to  have 
a  printed  tag  tied  in,  stating  “  This  side  up,”  so  that 
there  would  be  no  mistake.  On  receiving  complaint 
from  a  purchaser,  we  sent  one  of  our  men  there  who 
found  that  he  was  running  it  with  every  sleeve  on  the 
under  side  of  the  fork.  When  asked  what  he  did 
with  the  tags  attached  to  the  same,  he  stated  that  he 
cut  them  off  as  he  did  not  suppose  they  amounted  to 
anything.  We  have  had  several  similar  instances  of 
this  kind,  that  could  be  cited.  If  farmers  would 
carry  out  the  printed  directions  carefully,  it  would 
save  them  lots  of  trouble,  and  manufacturers  a  good 
deal  of  annoyance.  the  cutaway  harrow  co. 

An  Old  and  Mighty  Grievance. 

Our  experience  has  been  that,  not  only  have  we  ex¬ 
perienced  difficulty  in  having  farmers  set  up  and  run 
machines  according  to  directions,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  matters  in  our  business.  We  try  to  make 
our  directions  for  setting  up  and  running  our  machines 
as  clear  and  easily  understood  as  possible  ;  but 
although  “  you  can  bring  a  horse  to  water,  you  can’t 
make  him  drink,”  and  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
find  of  enforcing  attention  to  our  instructions.  The 
result  is  that  machines  are  set  up  and  run  according 
to  “original  ideas,”  and  following  this  too  frequently 
comes  poor  working  of  the  machine,  dissatisfaction 
on  the  farmer’s  part  and  consequent  rupture  of  the 
pleasant  relations  between  him  and  the  manufacturer. 
The  amount  of  expense  and  trouble  that  this  entails  is 
incalculable.  For  instance,  from  a  letter  which  reaches 
us  from  one  of  our  experts,  we  quote  the  following  : 

I  have  been  very  successful  in  repairing  the  binders  that  did 
not  give  satisfaction  in  the  harvest  of  1895.  They  were  set  up  in 
every  shape  imaginable. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  toward  persuading  the 
farmers  to  attend  carefully  to  the  directions  sent  out 
by  the  manufacturers,  will  be  a  material  help.  Every 
make  of  machine  has  its  own  special  points  different 
from  every  other  make,  and  machines  of  the  same 
make  vary  from  one  year  to  another,  so  that,  no 
matter  how  much  a  farmer  may  know,  or  how  clever 
he  may  be  in  mechanics,  he  cannot  afford  to  disregard 
assistance  offered  by  manufacturers,  d.  m.  osborne  &  co 

Make  a  Study  of  the  Directions. 

All  men  are  more  or  less  dominated  by  the  “  tyr¬ 
anny  of  tradition,”  and  farmers  are  no  more  free  from 
it  than  other  classes.  Hence  they  are  prone  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  new  machines  produce  results  similar 
to  such  as  they  have  heretofore  been  obtaining.  For 
example,  we  have,  after  careful  study,  produced  a 
cultivator  which  will  give  absolutely  level  cultivation; 
that  is,  the  ideal  cultivation  in  99  cases  out  of  100. 
But  we  find  in  sections  where  ridge  cultivation  has 
been  practiced,  a  tendency  to  disregard  our  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  set  the  machine  to  do  work  approximating 
old  and  inferior  methods.  As  there  are  times  and 


conditions  when  ridge  cultivation  is  desirable,  we,  of 
course,  make  provision  for  such  ;  but  our  directions 
urge  level  work,  and  are  too  often  disregarded. 

Again,  after  much  thought  and  experiment,  we 
have  evolved  a  method  of  dispensing  with  the  use  of 
shields,  a  method  whereby  starting  crops  may  be 
worked,  and  the  earth  stirred  from  the  rows  and  re¬ 
turned  again,  and  yet  no  soil  be  thrown  on  the  plants. 
We  furnish  shields  or  fenders  solely  and  simply  be¬ 
cause  farmers  have  been  used  to  them,  because  with 
all  former  wheel  cultivators  they  have  been  necessary, 
but  our  advice  is  never  to  use  them  with  our  improved 
tool  ;  but  we  daily  see  this  advice  disregarded,  and 
the  only  reason  we  have  ever  been  able  to  elicit  is, 
“We  have  always  used  fenders  during  first  cultiva¬ 
tion.”  Now,  all  fenders  are  in  the  way,  obstruct 
a  portion  of  the  view,  are  a  bar  to  extremely  close 
cultivation,  are  liable  to  distortion  by  stumps  or 
stones,  and  in  general,  are  a  nuisance  to  be  dispensed 
with  if  any  way  feasible  ;  but  all  these  reasons  count 
as  nothing  against  habit. 

Again  we  advocate  the  use  of  our  cultivator  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  bed  for  summer  and  fall  seeding,  because  we 
know  from  actual  test,  that,  in  any  land  other  than 
sod,  the  tool  will  make  a  better  bed  in  half  the  time 
required  by  old  methods.  Yet  farmers  will  walk  be¬ 
hind  the  plow,  then  behind  the  drag,  or  scratch  the 
ground  unevenly  with  spring-tooth  harrows,  and 
leave  in  the  shed  the  tool  which  will  do  the  work 
more  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly,  simply  because 
they  do  not  study  our  directions.  We  often  have 
farmers  say  that  they  did  4hot  know  our  implement 
would  do  so  and  so,  and  were  surprised  to  have  the 
very  item  pointed  out  in  our  directions. 

None  of  us  knows  everything.  The  manufacturer 
has  much  to  learn.  The  farmer  can  add  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge.  The  greatest  good,  therefore,  is 
accomplished  when  we  each  give  heed  to  the  other, 
and  improve  and  brighten  our  ideas  by  rubbing  up 
against  the  ideas  of  others.  Manufacturers  desire 
farmers  to  get  every  last  penny’s  value  out  of  their 
machinery,  and  for  the  reputation  of  their  machinery, 
they  seldom  or  never  in  their  directions  advocate  im¬ 
practicable  methods,  .john  moore’s  son  company. 

Not  So  Much  Trouble  of  Late  Years. 

Of  late  years,  we  do  not  experience  nearly  so  much 
trouble  or  difficulty  in  getting  farmers  to  set  up  and 
run  agricultural  machines  according  to  directions.  I 
am  an  “  old  stager  ”  in  the  implement  business,  hav¬ 
ing  had  an  experience,  boy  and  man,  of  37  years,  and 
in  old  times,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  or  difficulty ; 
but  the  present  generation  of  farmers  understand 
machinery  about  as  well  as  the  manufacturer.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course.  Another  reason  is  that 
practically  all  the  implements  sent  out  by  reputable 
manufacturers  at  the  present  time,  are  all  right  and 
will  do  the  work  that  they  are  recommended  to  do  ; 
whereas,  in  old  times,  machinery  was  more  or  less 
defective,  mainly  in  material.  To-day,  however,  we 
can  readily  get  material  suited  to  different  machines, 
and  my  own  experience  is  that  I  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  getting  machinery  started  right. 

DUANE  H.  NA8II. 

Power  Required  to  Make  Speed. 

The  principal  trouble  we  have  had  with  our  ma¬ 
chines  is  due  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  speed.  We 
are  constantly  bothered,  particularly  on  tread  powers 
(although  the  speed  of  the  shaft  of  the  power  and  the 
size  of  the  band  wheel  are  given),  by  the  fact  that 
people  will  hitch  on  to  any  machine  which  they 
happen  to  have,  with  any  size  pulley  on  it  with  which 
they  may  have  been  running  it  with  a  sweep  power 
or  engine  ;  the  result  is  that  they  may,  possibly,  be 
running  the  machine  five  times  too  fast,  or  altogether 
too  slow.  We  believe  that,  as  a  general  thing,  farm¬ 
ers  using  our  class  of  machinery,  get  along  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  This  question  of  speed  seems  to  be  our 
principal  trouble.  Probably  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  educate  farmers  how  to  figure  speed,  or  have  them 
understand  that  speed  takes  power.  There  is  quite  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  faster  a  machine  runs,  the 
more  power  it  has.  For  instance,  we  were  recently 
visited  by  quite  an  intelligent  farmer  who  desired  to 
buy  a  two-horse  tread  power.  His  brother  had  one 
of  our  three-horse  tread  powers,  and  he  thought  that, 
by  speeding  his  machine  so  much  faster,  he  could  get 
as  much  power  with  two  horses  as  his  brother  got 
with  three,  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  takes  power 
to  make  and  hold  speed.  A  peculiar  thing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tread  powers  is  that,  when  a  man  has  his 
machine  speeded  too  fast  for  his  tread  power,  he 
almost  invariably  claims  that  it  is  not  speeded  fast 
enough,  because  he  cannot  get  up  motion  ;  when  the 
fact  is,  that  he  hasn’t  power  enough  to  get  up  the 
motion  which  he  already  has,  and  do  the  work.  Al¬ 
though  he,  perhaps,  understands  that  the  faster  a 
machine  runs,  the  more  work  it  has  to  do  or  will  do, 
he  forgets  that  it  takes  power  to  do  that  additional 
work.  APPLETON  MEG.  CO. 


THE  DARKEST  HOUR. 

We  tue  often  told  in  story,  whether  true,  I  cannot 
say, 

“The  darkest  hour  comes  just  before  the  dawning 
of  the  day.” 

But  certainly  it  is,  in  lonely  watches  of  the  night, 

A  happy  thought,  “The  darkest  hour  comes  just 
before  the  light.” 

If  we  could  bend  before  life’s  storms,  as  bends  the 
forest  flower 

Before  the  blast,  we  should  come  forth  from  sor¬ 
row’s  darkest  hour, 

Just  as  the  blossom  lifts  again,  its  petals  to  the 
light, 

When  rolls  the  gloomy  cloud  away,  or  day  breaks 
from  the  night. 

There  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  gloomy  cloud 

That  darkly  lifts  its  frowning  front,  or  swathes 
us  like  a  shroud ; 

So  when  the  billows  of  despair  roll  high  and  o’er 
us  tower, 

Some  star  of  hope  will  fling  its  ray  athwart  the 
darkest  hour. 

Life  is  light  and  shadow;  the  dawn  succeeds  the 
night, 

And  night  absorbs  into  its  gloom,  the  day’s  efful¬ 
gent  light. 

The  joyous  chimes  proclaiming  birth,  commingle 
with  the  toll 

That  tells  the  darkest  hour  has  come  to  some  de¬ 
parting  soul. 

When  shadows  darkly  gather  ’round  our  path¬ 
way,  when  we  grasp 

The  hand  of  those  we  cherish,  in  one  last  clinging 
clasp. 

When  we  drift  away  forever,  in  death’s  long,  sol¬ 
emn  night, 

Oh  !  may  the  darkest  hour  come  just  before  the 
light.  —Belle  II.  Gardner. 


Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Woman  and  Dome  Department  was  en¬ 
larged  last  week,  by  “  A  Jar  of  Jelly,” 
now  running  in  our  part  of  the  paper. 

* 

We  do  not  generally  credit  the  poor 
witli  the  desire  to  be  cleanly.  However, 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor,  reports  9,844  bathers 
at  the  People’s  Baths  during  one  month. 
The  lack  of  conveniences  for  bathing  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  personal  cleanliness  is  neglected. 

What  should  be  of  more  interest  to  us 
than  our  lifework,  not  the  ideal  occu¬ 
pation  we  dream  of,  but  our  every-day 
tasks?  There  are  great  possibilities  in 
even  the  simplest  employment.  That 
any  is  dull  is  because  we  are  blind, 
unthinking  creatures.  We  would  rather 
piod  along  doing  our  work  because  it 
must  be  done,  spending  what  mental 
force  we  have,  in  dreaming  of  change,  of 
freedom  from  the  present  task.  Thus 
we  lay  the  foundation  for  continual  dis- 
emtent.  _ 

A  JAR  OF  JELLY. 

HOW  IT  IS  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

Part  II. 

Best  iugar.  Jars  and  Fruits. 

Before  the  ripening  of  the  earlier  fruits, 
the  necessary  supply  of  sugar  has  been 
purchased  and  stored.  We  always  use 
medium.  The  very  fine  grade  is  not  good 
for  jellies  and  jams,  as  the  hot  syrup 
will  form  around  it,  forming  large  lumps 
which  it  is,  sometimes,  almost  impossible 
to  break  before  the  jelly  sets,  especially 
in  currant  or  crab-apple.  We  use  the 
same  grade  for  every  article,  pickles  as 
well  as  preserves. 

The  supply  of  jars  is  also  in  readiness, 
all  nicely  washed  and  turned  on  the 
shelves  ready  for  immediate  use,  with 
the  covers  in  a  basket  by  themselves, 
the  rubbers  in  another  ready  for  use. 
One  cannot  realize  how  much  time  and 
annoyance  it  saves  by  having  this  done. 
There  is  such  a  variety  of  jars  in  the 
market  that  a  beginner  hardly  knows 
which  to  choose.  Of  course,  we  wish  the 
best  of  everything.  It  is  useless  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  put  a  fine  article  on  the  market 
unless  we  are  very  particular  to  have 
everything  which  constitutes  it  of  good 
quality.  1  use  the  Lightning  jar.  It 


makes  a  very  clean  and  handsome  pack¬ 
age,  nothing  but  glass  coming  in  contact 
with  the  fruit.  It  is  more  expensive 
than  some  other  kinds,  but,  everything 
considered,  it  has  so  many  more  good 
qualities  than  other  jars,  that  I  consider 
it  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

I  insist  on  it  that  all  fruits  shall  be 
strictly  fresh.  We  usually  order  the 
amount  we  expect  to  be  able  to  put  up 
for  the  day.  Stale  fruit  cannot  make 
good  preserves.  1  would  not  be  able  to 
put  up  fruit  satisfactory  to  myself  if  I 
depended  on  getting  it  at  the  groceries. 
We  have  a  small  place  outside  the  city 
limits,  so  we  raise  all  the  strawberries, 
red  and  black  raspberries,  and  the  vege¬ 
tables  for  pickles,  that  we  need  ;  we  also 
have  currants  growing.  For  the  rest, 
before  it  is  time  for  the  fruit  to  ripen, 
we  engage  the  amount  we  think  we  shall 
need,  to  be  delivered  by  the  grower,  and 
he  brings  it  in  certain  quantities,  on  cer¬ 
tain  days,  so  that  we  are  sure  that  it  is 
fresh. 

Our  orange  marmalade  we  usually 
make  in  March.  The  oranges  are  then 
the  cheapest,  and  seem  to  be  at  their 
best  Either  Valencias  or  Messinas  are 
best.  Do  not  use  Floridas  ;  they  are 
too  sweet,  and  will  not  give  the  real 
English  Havor.  Use  the  whole  orange. 
Pineapples  are  next  in  order  ;  these  we 
usually  put  up  in  June.  We  never  use 
the  sugar  loaf.  The  larger  ones  are 
much  the  best,  though,  of  course,  a  little 
more  expensive.  If  you  have  never  made 
pineapple  marmalade,  try  this  ;  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  delicious.  It  may  seem  to  some  very 
foolish  to  give  the  way  to  peel  a  pine, 
but  I  have  known  people  to  do  it  in  a 
very  hard  way.  This  is  ours  :  After  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  burr  at  the  smaller  end, 
stand  it  on  a  board  and,  with  a  thin, 
sharp  knife,  slice  off  the  covering.  It  is 
very  easily  done.  When  all  are  carefully 
prepared,  grate  them,  using  a  rather 
coarse  grater.  Then  add  sugar,  pound 
for  pound,  and  cook  till  transparent.  It 
will  not  be  solid,  but  I  think  it  very  nice. 
For  preserving,  we  always  slice  rather 
thin  toward  the  core,  and  make  them 
pound  for  pound.  We  buy  tumblers  by 
the  barrel,  at  25  cents  per  dozen. 

All  our  preserves  are  made  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way  our  grand¬ 
mothers  used,  pound  for  pound, though 
we  differ  with  them  in  our  way  of  cook¬ 
ing.  A  preserve  is  done  when  it  is  trans¬ 
parent,  if  it  has  cooked  one  hour  or 
three,  and  all  extra  cooking  after  it  is 
done,  only  makes  it  dark  and  hurts  the 
flavor.  You  can  have  no  definite  rule 
for  cooking  as  to  time  ;  it  depends  on 
just  how  hard  they  cook.  By  cooking  I 
mean  boiling,  not  simmering,  and  a 
steady  boiling  is  best. 

Of  strawberries,  we  make  only  pre¬ 
serves  and  jam.  We  make  two  grades 
of  these,  using  the  larger  for  preserves, 
the  smaller  ones  for  jam.  We  are  not 
very  particular  about  the  variety,  though 
of  late,  we  have  used  Cumberland  Tri¬ 
umph.  This  variety  makes  a  delicious 
preserve.  By  careful  handling,  they 
can  be  put  into  the  jars  nearly  all  whole. 
We  cook  in  a  large  saucepan,  a  good 
many  jarfuls  at  a  time;  we  think  it  a 
much  better  way  than  doing  it  in  small 
quantities.  We  have  the  jars,  covers 
and  rubbers  warm.  When  the  fruit  is 
done,  skim  it  very  carefully,  fill  the  jars, 
cover  and  seal,  and  lay  on  the  sides,  at 
least  over  night.  Then  ours  are  washed, 
and  put  away  in  the  sweetmeat  room, 
on  a  row  of  shelves. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how  to  make 
jam  ;  everybody  knows  that.  After  the 
strawberries  have  been  taken  out,  there 
will  be  a  quantity  of  syrup  left  as  the 
berries  shrink  so.  This  can  be  used  for 
fruit  syrups  for  soda  fountains,  or  saved 
for  a  delicious  drink  for  the  poor,  tired 
workers. 


As  our  red  raspberrie-  t  ome  from  the 
field,  we  sort  them  carefully,  putting 
them  in  our  saucepans.  Our  pans  are 
all  agate  ware,  and  hold  from  8  gallons 
down,  the  largest  size  being  most  used. 
Then  we  crush  and  cook  them  until  ten¬ 
der,  add  sugar,  and  cook  until  transpar¬ 
ent.  Dish  out  while  hot,  fill  the  tum¬ 
blers  even  full,  as  the  jam  will  shrink 
when  cold.  Last  year,  just  for  an  ex¬ 
periment,  I  made  a  few  tumblers  of 
jelly  from  red  raspberries.  We  found  it 
very  fine.  I  did  not  expect  that  it 
would  be  solid;  nevertheless  it  was,  and 
was  found  to  be  very  delicate  and  fine- 
flavored. 

For  some  reason,  we  cannot  grow 
blackberries  on  our  soil,  though  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  not  far  away,  raised  delicious  ones. 
Ot  these,  we  make  jam,  preserves  and 
pickle  preserves,  a  spiced  pickle,  a  very 
nice  relish  for  fish.  It  is  rich  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  preserve,  or  tart  enough  for 
a  pickle.  Gooseberries  we  do  not  use,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  call  for  them.  I 
think  that  we  Americans  have  not  yet 
educated  our  appetites  to  appreciate 
this  fruit.  Black  currants  are  used  only 
for  jam,  and  to  my  taste,  from  the  whole 
list,  this  is  the  most  delicious.  It  is 
made  the  same  as  any  other  jam,  and 
keeps  beautifully.  We  are  troubled  to 
find  enough  currants  every  year,  and 
this  is  nearly  always  the  first  article 
out  of  stock.  The  other  most  salable 
fruits  with  us  are  currant  jelly,  cherries 
and  peaches,  both  pickled  and  preserved, 
and  crab-apple  jelly.  We  always  aim  to 
put  up  larger  quantities  of  these. 

MRS.  O.  I’.  HOWLAND. 


EVERY-DAY  DRESSES. 

TO  MAKE  THEM  TO  SUIT  THE  SEASON. 

TOUT  people  who  love  coolness  in  a 
midsummer  gown,  but  find  that  a 
bodice  affords  little  wear  unless  lined, 
should  try  having  their  ginghams  and 
prints  made  over  a  lining  cut  low  in  the 
neck.  The  lining  need  extend  only  1% 
inch  from  the  arm's  eye  up  the  shoul¬ 
der  seams,  and  may  be  rounded  down 
considerably  both  back  and  front. 

For  the  one-piece  gown  known  as  a 
wrapper,  stitch  up  the  three  back  seams 
of  the  lining,  and  hem  it  about  the  top. 
Put  on  the  outside  in  pleats  running  to 
the  shoulder  seams,  and  sloping  together 
at  the  waist  line.  These  pleats  may  be 
tacked  invisibly  to  the  lining,  and  will 
furnish  part  of  the  necessary  fullness 
for  the  skirt  back.  When  cutting  the 
fronts,  allow  six  inches  extra  width  at 
the  front  hems  on  the  outside  goods. 
Hem  the  linings  across  the  top,  and 
stitch  the  front  darts,  leaving  the  back 
darts  to  be  stitched  after  the  outside  is 
basted  on.  The  extra  six  inches  are 
arranged  in  gathers  at  neck  and  shoulder 
seam,  and  shirred  four  or  five  times  at 
the  waist  to  fit  the  lining  there.  The 
fullness  below  the  waist  will  not  be 
objectionable  there,  and  that  upon  the 
waist  portion  adds  prettiness  and  an 
easier  tension,  which  latter  helps  the 
wear  very  considerably. 

The  popular  bishop  sleeve  is  exactly 
adapted  to  this  sort  of  work  dress,  but 
will  be  most  comfortable  if  made  to 
reach  but  half  way  from  elbow  to  wrist, 
and  be  finished  with  a  narrow  band  and 
three-inch  ruifle.  In  a  gingham  made 
after  this  plan,  the  housekeeper  blessed 
with  more  flesh  than  she  likes,  will  look 
both  trim  and  neat,  and  find  herself  as 
comfortably  clad  as  possible  for  mid¬ 
summer. 

A  lined  waist  wears  best,  but  often 
becomes  distorted  by  washing  and  starch, 
unless  the  figure  is  stout  enough  to  force 
it  back  into  place.  For  persons  of  slight 
physique,  the  plan  of  making  summer 
prints  without  linings  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  the  waist  portions  on  a  slender 


form  usually  wearing  quite  as  long  as 
the  sleeves.  The  blouse  waists  and  full 
sleeves  that  look  best  on  thin  forms, 
admit  of  being  loose  enough  for  the 
wearing  of  any  sort  of  underwaist  be¬ 
neath. 

Cambric  underwaists,  with  and  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  some  of  canton  flannel  and 
some  of  woolen,  are  all  needed  by  women 
and  girls  not  robust  enough  to  pass  un¬ 
heeding  through  the  season  of  open-air 
living  and  changeful  temperature.  If 
one  choose  to  buy  a  woolen  undervest  of 
jersey  weave,  and  not  too  snug  a  fit, 
shorten  it  to  reach  but  little  below  tbe 
waist,  and  open  it  all  the  way  down  the 
front,  it  affords  a  very  comforting 
warmth  worn  beneath  the  ever-popular 
shirt  waist  on  damp  or  cold  days,  or  at 
the  mountains  or  seashore. 

Most  of  us  feel  that  nothing  is  so  neat 
and  suitable  for  kitchen  wear  as  ging¬ 
ham  or  calico,  that  gowns  worn  where 
cooking  and  cleaning  are  going  on,  need 
frequent  visits  to  the  laundry  to  keep 
them  sweet  and  tidy;  yet  some  of  us  take 
cold  when  we  attempt  to  wear  cotton 
dresses  in  winter.  One  woman  arranges 
matters  to  her  satisfaction  by  making 
her  winter  prints  over  domett  linings. 
This  material,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  the  nap  of  canton  flannel  without 
the  twilled  weave,  and  is  pliable,  soft 
and  warm. 

Laying  tbe  pattern  across,  instead  of 
lengthwise  of  the  goods,  is  always  a  good 
plan  when  cutting  linings,  for  the  warp 
is  always  stronger  than  the  woof  ;  as 
any  cloth  shrinks  most  in  length,  we  may 
later  find  it  easier  to  let  out  an  under¬ 
arm  seam  than  to  overcome  the  short- 
waisted  effect  caused  by  shrinkage. 

1*.  T.  PRIMROSE. 

LIVE  IN  THE  PRESENT. 

HE  great  iihilosopher,  Emerson, 
never  wrote  words  more  inspiring, 
or  thoughts  more  beautiful,  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  These  roses  under  my  window 
make  no  reference  to  former  roses,  or  to 
better  ones  ;  they  are  for  what  they  are  ; 
they  exist  with  God  to-day.  There  is  no 
time  to  them.  There  is  simply  the  rose  ; 
it  is  perfect  in  every  moment  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Before  a  leaf  bud  has  burst, 
its  whole  life  acts  ;  in  the  full-blown 
flower  there  is  no  more  ;  in  the  leafless 
root  there  is  no  less.  Its  nature  is  sat¬ 
isfied,  and  it  satisfies  nature,  in  all  mo¬ 
ments  alike.  There  is  no  Time  to  it.  But 
man  postpones  or  remembers  ;  he  does 
not  live  in  the  present,  but,  with  reverted 
eye,  laments  the  past,  or,  heedless  of  the 
riches  that  surround  him,  stands  on  tip¬ 
toe  to  foresee  the  future.  He  cannot  be 
happy  and  strong  till  he,  too,  lives  with 
Nature  in  the  present,  above  time.” 

And  is  it  not  too  true  of  every  one  ? 
We  are  prone  to  “stand  on  tiptoe  to  fore¬ 
see  the  future,”  although  observation 
has  taught  us  that  the  great  happiness, 
or  the  brilliant  triumph  came,  alas,  to 
few/  heedless  of  the  riches  that  surround 
him  ” — the  commonplace,  everyday  joy 
and  happiness  that  are  made  up  of  trifles 
which  are,  of  themselves,  so  unobtrusive 
that  they  easily  pass  by  unnoticed  ;  the 
loving  thought, the  kindly  tone, the  letters 
and  photos  from  absent  friends,  the  quiet 
content  and  interest  which  every  well- 
balanced  person  must  take  in  his  own 
everyday  work  and  belongings,  even  the 
delight  of  watching  “green  things  grow¬ 
ing,”  the  fresh  air  in  early  morning,  and 
the  glorious  sunrises  and  sunsets,  the 
marvelous  changes  in  Nature  that  in  the 
country  may  be  watched  from  “  under 
your  own  vine  and  fig  tree.”  Will  you 
let  the  “trials  and  vexation  of  spirit” 
(which,  perhaps,  form  a  part  of  the  lot 
of  all)  make  them  seem  of  little  value  V 

“Live  with  Nature,  above  time,”  if 
your  sorrows  are  great  ;  look  at  the 
“  everlasting  hills  ”  they  are  clothed  in 
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beauty  ;  they  stood  in  their  place  agres 
before  the  world  began  for  you,  and 
will,  doubtless,  endure  ages  after  your 
griefs  are  forgotten.  The  past  is  irrev¬ 
ocable,  the  future  uncertain,  but  the 
present  is  our  own,  and  full  of  glorious 
possibilities. 

The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 
Was  in  some  quiet  breast; 

That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet, 

And  left  to  heaven  the  rest. 

SWEKT  FERN. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  and  putting  garments 
together.  For  children’s  patterns,  send 
age. 

6785.  Ladies'  Wrapper  with  Bishop 
Sleeves. 

The  gown  is  shaped  in  the  favorite 
princess  style,  fitting  smoothly  below 
the  waist  where  each  seam  is  gradually 
widened  to  produce  the  fashionable 
fluted  effect  in  the  skirt.  The  bishop 
sleeves  are  gathered  top  and  bottom, 
cuff  bands  finishing  the  wrists.  A  frill 


cooking  in  again,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
uncleanliness  of  the  habit  of  putting 
them  by  with  dishwater  standing  in 
them,  which,  in  warm  weather,  will 
soon  sour. 

Cottage  Cheese. — I  set  my  bucket  of 
clabbered  milk  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water, 
and  stir  from  the  bottom  often,  so  that 
the  curd  will  scald  evenly.  When  the 
temperature  has  reached  100  degrees 
F.,  I  set  the  bucket  on  my  work  table, 
and  let  it  stand  two  or  three  minutes. 
In  the  meantime,  I  put  a  large  wire  sieve 
and  a  cheese-cloth  over  a  bucket.  By 
this  time,  the  curd  has  settled,  and  with 
a  large  cup,  I  dip  off  the  whey  as  close 
as  I  can  ;  then  put  the  curd  into  the 
sieve  and  let  drain.  When  dry  enough, 
I  work  it  fine  with  my  hands,  and  sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  pepper  and  thick  sweet 
cream.  I  like  my  cheese  to  be  soft  and 
creamy,  and  not  hard  and  dry.  I  some¬ 
times  make  it  up  in  small  balls,  or  press 
in  a  pretty  dish,  and  garnish  with  pars¬ 
ley  or  nasturtium  leaves  and  flowers,  as 
it  looks  nice  made  in  small  rolls,  putting 
two  rolls  on  a  square  cheese  plate.  When 
my  family  are  all  at  home,  I  cannot  find 
any  place  cool  enough  to  keep  it,  not 
even  the  ice  box.  Caroline  Elizabeth. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Two  laborers  talked  on  their  homeward  way 
Of  the  evils  that  Poverty  bore  ; 

One  cried — as  some  haughty  millionaire 
Drove  by  with  bis  coach  and  four — 

“  See,  the  dust  from  the  rich  man’s  carriage 
wheels 

Falls  on  the  toiling  poor  I” 

But  his  mate  replied,  with  a  cheery  laugh, 

As  they  trudged  on  that  dusty  road  ; 

“’Twould  be  just  the  same  if  our  carts  went  by, 
And  you’d  get  more  dust  from  the  load.” 

And  they  passed— nor  dreamed  of  the  helpful 
words 

On  a  listening  heart  bestowed. 

—Edith  Perry  Estes. 

- New  York  Recorder  :  “The  bicycle 

has  been  a  wonderful  educator  of  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind.” 

. . .  .St.  James  Gazette  :  “  Long  life  has 
that  drawback  :  it  affords  time  to  be 
found  out.” 


6785— LADIES'  WRAPPER  WITH  BISHOP 
SLEEVES. 

of  embroidery  and  a  band  of  ribbon  with 
bow  form  the  dainty  decoration.  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  6785  is  cut  in  sizes  for  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Pickles  Without  Vinegar.— One  pint 
of  coarse  salt  to  two  gallons  of  clean, 
cold  water.  Pick  the  cucumbers,  wash 
them  clean,  place  in  a  tight  vessel  with 
enough  of  this  brine  to  cover.  Then,  if 
convenient,  put  with  them  either  rhu¬ 
barb  stalks,  or  a  few  green  grapes,  which 
will  help  the  brine  to  ferment.  Cover 
with  a  clean  cloth,  and  weight  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  floating.  Wash  the  cloth 
every  other  day  to  take  away  any  scum 
that  may  arise,  and  in  one  week,  you 
will  have  pickles  that  are  far  preferable 
to  those  pickled  in  vinegar. 

A  subscriber. 

Cleaning  the  Pots  and  Pans. — When 
we  empty  our  cooking  vessels,  writes  a 
correspondent  in  the  Home  Queen,  we 
should  wash  them  immediately,  or  at 
least  put  a  little  water  in  them  at  once, 
so  that  time  and  labor  may  be  saved  in 
cleaning  them.  When  we  get  in  the 
habit  of  taking  this  simple  precaution, 
we  will  save  ourselves  much  trouble, 
and  the  cleaning  process  will  be  more 
thorough.  Many  do  not  follow  this  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  ;  then,  in  cleaning  up  after 
a  meal,  they  find  so  much  difficulty  in 
scraping  off  the  dried  food,  and  cleaning 
the  sticky,  hardened  particles,  that  they 
leave  their  dishwater  in  these  vessels  to 
allow  them  to  “soak,”  and  consequently 
have  to  clean  them  before  beginning  an¬ 
other  meal,  which  is  doing  things  back¬ 
ward.  Besides,  vessels  so  neglected, 
have  not  had  the  necessary  airing  and 
drying  to  make  them  wholesome  for 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


. . .  .Theodore  Roosevelt  :  “  There  are 
grave  social  dangers  and  evils  to  meet, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  earnest  men  and 
women  who  devote  their  minds  and 
energies  to  meeting  them.” 

- Gen.  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  in 

North  American  Review  :  “  In  this 
country,  no  man  is  willing  to  admit  that 
his  rights  can  be  protected  by  the  vote 
of  another.  No  such  doctrine  as  that 
has  ever  been  admitted  here,  and  men 
would  laugh  it  to  scorn,  even  when  the 
man  whose  right  to  be  protected  was  a 
black  man  just  emerging  from  an  ignor¬ 
ant,  degraded  servitude.  So  well  was 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  theory  recog¬ 
nized,  that  for  their  protection,  the  right 
to  vote  was  placed,  after  the  War,  in 
the  hands  of  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  but  little  above  the  brutes,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  come  into  the  world  m«Zes.” 


$tiSceUaneou$  . 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
Thb  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The 

Bane 

of 

Beauty. 


Beauty’s  bane  is 
the  fading  or  falling  of 
the  hair.  Luxuriant 
tresses  are  far  more  to  the 
matron  than  to  the  maid  whose  cask 
of  charms  is  yet  unrifled  by  tim 


’  YA 


Beautiful  women  will  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  that  falling  or  fading  hair 
is  unknown  to  those  who  use 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 


IK/ pci/ 1  Y  yearly,  no  experience  re- 

voLLuLI  quired,  failure  Impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

S.ii.Wure  Co.  Box  uSOS.Boston.Mass. 


GALYANIZED 


Fruit  Evaporator  Wire  Cloth 


WRIGHT  &  COLTON  WIRE-CLOTH  CO. 


Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sparkling  with  life — 
rich  with  delicious  flavor, 
HIRES  Rootbeer  stands 
first  as  nature’s  purest  and 
most  refreshing  drink. 
Best  by  any  test. 

Made  only  by  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


Electricity 

Mechanics;  Mechani¬ 
cal  and  Architectural 
Drawing;  Steam  Engi¬ 
neering  (Stat’ry,  Loco, 
and  Marine);  Heating; 
Architecture;  Mining; 
Plumbing;  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering.  etc.  Referen¬ 
ces  Everywhere.  Free 
Circular.  State  Subject 
you  wish  to  Study. 


To  Electrical 
....Workers, 

Machinists,  Draughts¬ 
men,  Steam  Engineers, 
Carpenters,  Plumbers, 
Steam  Fitters,  Miners, 
Surveyors,  and  young 
men  wishing  to  learn 
trades  and  professions. 

The  International 
Correspondence  Schools 
Box  91(1  Scranton.  Pa. 


ISad  LANDS 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,010  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  Hardening:,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especia, 
attention  to,  the  000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  (’ompany 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKKNE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago,  111. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 


1  Orule,  IM. 

BtySe.  Flnl.h, 


CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices.  Oar  record  for  tne  past  eight  years  Is  the  b««t  roar- 
■ntee  that  we  turn  oat  the  finest  strongest  and  lowest  priced  yehicli 
for  the  Money  -  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  fi 
for  18%.  Price*  in  plain  fig-tire* 

iJManee  Caurs-t*#®  Co, 


in  the  world, 
tifullyillnstrated  Caialo, 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St. 


icle* 
’or  onr  bean-- 
Offices.  saJ.se- 

Clnrlnnatl  ©„ 


■’A'  flladsvtM 

DuabUDy 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  — THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  V  14TH  ST..  N.V. 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms. 


14TH  ST..  N.  v. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 


WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buy  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 


All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

Offer  No.  200-  “Crescent  Street  ” 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $4.50.  ,  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal- 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch,  (  tham  Factory, 

men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com-  \  The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  >  “Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  he  greatest  im-  /  very  finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  Im¬ 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  (  expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver,  y  jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
The  ease  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  ,  to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  /  the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price, $4.50.  (  construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 

,  in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “  the  finest  full-plate 
Offer  No.  201.  movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re- 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $10.  ?  cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust  )  caP>  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
proof;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15/  balance»  thus  saving  many  bills  for  cleaning, 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  (  These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements,  i  rul:>y  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings.  They  contain 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for  )  cotuPetlsatiou  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra.  /  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 

)  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
Offer  No  202.  form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial, 

Waltham  Watch-Men’s  Size,  $13.50.  j  made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 

j  genuine. 

The  AmericanWatch  Company,  at  Waltham,  has  (  VT  , 

made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  15-jewel  move-  '•  (Hunting  case  only) .  $52.90 

ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our  /  xG.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 

readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and  Hunting  or  Open  Face  ease . 37.00 

offer  the  following-described  bargains.  \  No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  tilled,  15-year. 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com-  Hunting  or  Open  L  ace  ease .  33.25 

pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring,  /  Jso'  -HP®'  Crescent  Stre1St’  2-ounee  Coin  Silver. 

hardened  and  tempered  m  form.  White  porcelain  <  „  ,  ,,, 

,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , ,  .  )  No.  207.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-filled,  Open  Face  dust-proof  case .  25.00 

engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  case.  War-  , 

ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We,  Offer  No.  208. 

will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 
guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 

Offer  No  209  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 

carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol- 
Ladies’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50  ished  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 

No.  209  is  a  Ladies’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years,  dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets,  of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price.de-  United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 
livery  guaranteed,  $13.50.  will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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"  KNOW  HOW/’ 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  tells  the  story 
of  an  English  clergyman  who  was  com¬ 
fortably  settled  in  a  country  parish. 
Like  many  wiser,  if  not  betcer,  men  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  pretend 
that  he  knew  all  about  farming.  lie 
wanted  an  old  city  friend  to  visit  him, 
and  so,  in  writing  up  all  the  attractions 
of  the  country,  this  clergyman  wrote  : 

As  an  additional  attraction,  I  may  tell  you  that 
there  are  three  acres  of  pasture,  and  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  }>air  of  sheep,  so  that  we  may 
have  fresh  kidneys  for  breakfast  every  morning. 

Now  you  see,  this  man  evidently 
thought  that  kidneys  and  eggs  are  very 
much  the  same.  Hens  lay  eggs,  and 
kidneys  come  from  sheep.  If  two  hens 
could  give  him  two  eggs  a  day,  of  course, 
two  sheep  would  have  no  trouble  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pair  of  kidneys  every  24  hours. 
There’s  logic  for  you,  based  on  certain 
facts.  A  man  with  such  a  fund  of  agri¬ 
cultural  information  ought  to  come  to 
this  country  and  get  into  politics.  He 
would,  probably,  be  appointed  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture  in  some  State  of 
this  great  and  glorious  Union. 

We  mention  this  to  call  attention  to 
the  class  of  men  who,  sometimes,  pose 
as  teachers  or  leaders  of  thought.  They 
are  plausible,  well-worded  fellows,  with 
“  logic  ”  as  square  as  a  cube  and  as  clear 
as  a  bell.  The  trouble  is  that  they  don’t 
know  the  facts,  for  if  you  trace  their 
arguments  back,  you  will  run  up  against 
a  guess.  Advice  built  upon  a  guess  is 
worse  than  a  house  built  upon  the  sand. 
Down  it  goes  when  the  test  comes.  This 
man,  who  talked  so  glibly  about  a  pair 
of  kidneys  every  day  from  a  pair  of 
sheep,  didn’t  know  that  he  was  making 
himself  ridiculous,  because  he  didn’t 
know  what  a  kidney  is ;  but  he  was 
ready  to  go  right  ahead  and  lay  down 
the  law  to  others  in  spite  of  his  ignor¬ 
ance.  We  often  read  books  and  articles 
that  seem  to  be  written  by  just  such 
men  Of  course  they  don’t  make  such 
bad  mistakes  as  this  clergyman  did,  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  what  they  say  is 
based  upon  a  guess  rather  than  upon  a 
fact.  If  they  would  label  what  they 
write,  “  suggestions,”  instead  of  “ad¬ 
vice,”  it  would  be  much  better  ;  but  they 
don’t  do  it,  and  those  who  follow  them, 
simply  take  a  risk  in  what  they  do. 

Now  we  hear  some  one  starting  up  to 
say:  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  never  mixes  up  kidneys  with 
eggs  ?  ” 

We  are  not  saying  a  word  about  The 
R.  N.-Y.  When  that  paper  is  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  we  call  upon  others  to  do  the 
talking.  Most  of  our  readers  remember 
Wm.  Wylie,  “The  Actor  Farmer.”  This 
man  is  an  actor  who  passes  the  winters 
on  the  stage,  and  farms  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  he 
heard  of  an  “  abandoned  farm  ”  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  place, 
he  bought  it.  It  was  then  in  awful 
shape,  and  since  then,  he  has  worked 
away  at  it  through  the  summers,  making 
a  living  and  a  little  besides,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  making  the  farm  more  productive 
This  year,  for  various  reasons,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  sell  the  farm,  and  this  is 
what  he  says  about  it. 

We  bought  the  farm,  an  abandoned  one,  for 
$800.  We  subscribed  to  The  R  N.-Y.  from  the 
start,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  we  had  made 
so  many  improvements  on  the  place,  all  learned 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  teaching,  that  we  sold  that 
abandoned  $800  farm  for  $2,700,  including  stock 
and  tools  worth  about  $300,  leaving  $2,400  for  the 
bare  farm,  or  $1,600  gained  by  studying  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  am  on  the  lookout  for  a  smaller  place 
nearer  a  big  town,  about  10  acres,  and  will  buy 
one  at  the  first  chance  when  I  find  one  suitable, 
and  then  I  will  take  up  The  R.  N.-Y".  once  more. 
And,  from  my  past  experience,  I  know  that  I  can 
make  a  good  living  and  lay  up  a  little  against  the 
rainy  day  we  hear  so  much  about.  Wishing  you 
the  success  you  deserve,  I  remain, 

WM.  WYLIE,  (THE  ACTOI!  FAUMElt). 

Now  we  claim  that  it  isn’t  necessary 
for  us  to  try  to  crack  up  The  R.  N.-Y. 
after  such  a  statement.  We  didn’t  tell 


this  man  that  he  could  get  a  pair  of  kid¬ 
neys  each  morning  from  a  pair  of  sheep. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  told  him  that  when 
he  took  the  kidney,  he  took  the  life  of 
the  sheep,  and  that,  when  he  took  a  big 
crop  out  of  the  soil  without  putting  some¬ 
thing  back  to  pay  for  it,  he  took  the 
kidneys  out  of  that  soil. 

Don’t  try  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

Breed  up  the  best  and  care  for  it ! 

Save  steps  ! 

Cultivate  a  market  ! 

Get  out  of  the  old  ruts  ! 

Sell  water ! 

These  were  a  few  of  the  things  that 
we  advised,  and  in  order  to  obtain  facts 
to  which  he  could  safely  anchor,  we  went 
to  dozens  of  different  people.  To  answer 
two  little  questions  asked  by  this  man, 
we  sent  to  California  and  to  Germany 
for  information — and  obtained  it,  too. 
That  is  what  we  are  here  for — not  to  sit 
down  and  guess  at  facts,  but  to  get  out 
among  the  people  and  capture  the  facts 
themselves.  A  guess  is  likely  to  prove 
a  counterfeit  fact.  The  man  who  know¬ 
ingly  passes  a  counterfeit,  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  citizen. 

A  well-known  Connecticut  man  who  is 
on  the  road  among  farmers  a  good  deal 
of  his  time,  and  is  himself  a  good  farmer, 
writes  this  in  reply  to  a  question  about 
a  crop  there  with  which  he  has  succeeded: 

Yres, 1  will  gladly  give  details,  thanks  for  your 
kind  offer  to  print  them.  I  am  willing  to  do  the  field 
work  and  write  facts ;  the  printers  must  do  the 
rest.  Many  printers  will  not  print  facts  without 
pay;  for  cash  they  will  print  anything.  In  my 
half  million  miles’  travel  in  America — 30, 000  miles 
per  year— among  the  farmers,  I  find  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  file  everywhere,  for  the  reason  that  it  contains 
facts.  Hence,  I  feel  that  the  details  given  you 
will  be  of  service. 

We  have  never  experienced  any  great 
difficulty  in  securing  facts  of  value  from 
farmers  or  scientific  men.  They  seem  to 
realize  the  fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  doesn't 
like  guesswork,  and  won’t  have  any 
kidneys  passed  off  as  eggs.  If  a  mau 
likes  kidneys  better  than  he  does  eggs, 
he  can  have  them  every  morning,  if  he 
will  keep  sheep  enough.  Some  papers 
are  like  a  hen — their  “  fresh  eggs  ”  are 
all  laid  by  two  or  three  writers,  and  the 
first  egg  a  hen  lays  tastes  almost  exactly 
like  the  last  one.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a 
staff  of  writers  large  enough  to  furnish 
both  eggs  and  kidneys  in  each  issue,  and 
that  is  just  what  we  expect  to  do  so  long 
as  we  have  any  connection  with  The 
R.  N  -Y.  We  want  to  be  headquarters 
for  facts.  “  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want — call  for  it  !  ” 


MAKING  A  SHEEP  PASTURE. 

The  time  to  begin  work  on  wild  land  designed 
for  a  meadow  or  pasture,  is  in  August.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  brush  and  briers  is  then  such  that, 
if  cut  properly  close  to  the  ground,  they  will  be 
pretty  likely  to  die.  If  anything  at  all  is  left  alive 
much  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  pretty 
surento  spring  into  life  the  following  season,  and 
thus  undo  the  entire  labor  expended.  H.,  page 
478,  would  have  done  better  to  wait,  at  least,  a 
month  later  in  clearing  up  his  sprout  land.  He 
is  wise  in  arranging  the  brush  so  that  the  most 
of  the  ground  will  be  burned  over.  All  he  needs 
to  do  now,  is  to  leave  -it  there  until  about  August 
1.  it  will  then  burn  all  the  better,  and,  if  he  has 
already  exerted  extra  pains  in  cutting  the  bushes 
close  to  the  ground,  whatever  sprouts  may  chance 
to  spring  up  during  the  next  few  weeks,  will  be 
burnt  down  to  the  quick.  Moreover,  in  burning 
the  bushes,  the  ashes  left  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
enrich  the  soil. 

After  burning,  harrow  the  soil  as  intended,  and, 
if  possible,  harrow  it  pretty  thoroughly.  The 
more  the  ground  is  harrowed,  the  better  the  grass 
seed  will  be  likely  to  catch.  If  some  kind  of  old, 
worthless  straw  be  drawn  and  spread  in  a  rather 
thin  coat  over  the  whole  patch,  the  roots  that 
have  been  exposed,  which  the  fire  did  not  injure 
in  the  least,  will  burn  readily  ;  this  second  burn¬ 
ing  will  have  a  tendency  to  kill  or  stunt  them  so 
that  they  will  give  little  or  no  trouble  in  the 
future.  This  accomplished,  the  ground  is  ready 
for  seeding. 

In  seeding,  it  would  be  well  to  brush  the  seed 
in  by  drawing  over  the  ground  a  very  scrubby 
sapling  trimmed  into  shape  desirable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  A  little  manure  thrown  over  the  ground 
late  next  fall,  would  protect  the  seeding  during 
the  winter,  and  help  its  growth  greatly  another 
spring.  I  would  sow  several  kinds  of  seed.  A 
good  mixture  would  be  six  quarts  of  Timothy, 
two  pounds  of  Red-top,  one-half  pound  of  White 
clover  together  with  1*4  pound  of  Crimson  and 
one  of  Alsike  clover  per  acre.  If  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  thrives  so  nicely  in  an  adjoining  field,  how¬ 
ever,  it  might  be  well  to  use  that  in  place  of  the 
White  clover.  There  would  thus  be  a  variety  of 
grasses,  upon  which  sheep  or  any  other  kind  of 
stock  will  do  better,  as  a  general  rule,  than  upon 
one  kind  alone. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  some  rye  with 
the  other  seeds,  but  this  will  not  make  so  much 
difference  if  the  above  rules  have  been  strictly 
followed  in  clearing  up  the  land.  Still,  17  or  18 
pounds  per  acre  might  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
mixture,  with  good  results.  It  would  be  unadvis- 
able  to  turn  in  the  sheep  too  early.  Better  wait 
until  the  grass  has  attained  a  good  start,  for  then 
it  will  be  all  the  better  rooted  ;  while,  as  to  the 
sprouts,  I  hardly  think  that  they  will  make  much 
headway  in  outgrowing  the  grasses  for  a  spell,  if 
the  land  is  only  dealt  with  in  the  first  place  as  I 
have  described.  fred.  o.  sibley. 


Iff  getting  up  ft  wed* 
ding  trousseau,  think 
how  many  women 
are  tired  out:  Dress¬ 
makers,  seam¬ 
stresses;  “shop¬ 
girls,  ”  milliners  — 
all  hard-worked  and 
weary  over  it ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the 
young  lady  herself. 
Sitting  or  standing 
all  day  is  the  hard¬ 
est  kind  of  work  ;  it 
gives  you  no  healthy 
well  -  balanced  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  part  of  the 
body  is  overworked 
and  the  rest  of  it  is 
under-worked.  The 
system  grows  slug¬ 
gish;  the  appetite  is  poor,  the  stomach  is  out 
of  order ;  the  bowels  are  constipated,  you 
have  headaches  and  dizzy  spells.  It’s  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  take  as  much  out-of-door 
exercise  in  the  daylight  as  you  need.  The 
best  help  you  can  have  in  the  circumstances 
is  a  simple  laxative  medicine  like  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  They  will,  as 
nearly  as  any  medicine  can,  supply  the 
want  of  free  exercise  which  is  lacking  in 
all  in-door’s  work.  They  cure  dyspepsia, 
biliousness  and  constipation  in  a  pleasant, 
gradual,  natural  way.  There  is  no  griping 
or  weakening  effect  with  the  “  Pleasant 
Pellets  ;  "  they  act  surely  but  gently  ;  they 
promote  liver  -  action,  and  give  tone  and 
strength  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  do 
their  own  work.  When  you  become  re¬ 
gular  the  “Pellets”  can  be  stopped.  You 
don’t  have  to  take  them  forever.  The  cure 
is  permanent. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  small 
sugar-coated  granules;  agreeable  to  take. 
Children  like  them.  If  the  druggist  wants 
to  sell  you  some  other  pills  that  pay  him 
better,  just  think  of  what  pays  you.  You 
will  receive  a  sample  package  free  if  you 
will  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  People’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,  ByR.  V.  Pierce,  M.  D.,  Chief  Consult¬ 
ing  Physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  a  book  of  1008  large 

{>ages,  over  300  illustrations,  some  of  them 
n  colors,  bound  in  strong  paper  covers  will 
be  sent  to  any  one  sending  21  cents  in  one- 
cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only. 
Over  680,000  copies  of  this  complete  family 
Doctor  Book  already  sold  in  cloth  binding 
at  regular  price  of  $1.50. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  second-hand,  12  horse-power  *•  Springfield 
Traction  Engine, ”  in  first-class  order.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address 

BRIDGETON  IRON  WORKS,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


More  Potash 

in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 


More  Money 

in  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

All  about  Potash  —  the  results  of  its  use 
by  actual  experiment  on  the  best  farms  in 
the  .United  States  —  is  told  in  a  little  book 
which  we  publish  and  will  gladly  mail  free 
to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write 
for  it. 

GERMAN  KAI.I  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  31 — Sept.  5,  1896. 

$25,000  in  premiums.  New  buildings. 
New  water  plant.  Great  attractions.  Pre¬ 
mium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates, 
and  all  exhibits  unloaded  from  chrs  on  the 
fair  grounds. 


FOR  SALE. 

FIVE  BEAUTIFUL  BERKSHIRE  PIGS-four  sows 
and  one  hoar,  out  of  a  litter  of  14;  farrowed  April  23. 
Breeding  good,  and  pigs  individually  fine.  Price.  $12 
each;  registered.  Crated  and  delivered  to  railroad. 
$,r)U  takes  the  lot. 

HENRY  P.  CARLIi,  Deer  Park,  Dong  Island,  N.  Y. 


Uf  ft  11 TC  f) — Young  married  couple,  to  take  care 
fff  All  I  EL U  of  small  Mountain  Farm  Address, 
stating  age,  experience,  wages  expected,  etc.. 

W.  8.  ANDREWS,  103  West  126th  St  ,New  York. 


CAN  FACE  GOD  or  MAN 

With  The  Separator  Facts. 

“Sutton,  Caledonia  County,  Vt. 

“I  can  stand  upon  my  feet  and  face  God  or  man  in  regard  to  the  De  Laval 
Separator  I  bought  last  May.  on  two  weeks’  trial  with  the  ‘  U.  S.  machine. 

“  1st.  I  found  that  the  ‘U.  S.’  was  making  1,500  more  revolutions  every  minute. 
“2nd.  I  found  that  I  had  to  make  50  turns  a  minute  with  the  ‘  U.  S.’  crank 
against  40  with  the  De  Laval. 

“  3rd.  I  found  that  the  ‘  U.  S.’  turned  fully  one-quarter  harder. 

“4th.  I  found  that  my  milk  had  to  be  about  15  degrees  warmer  with  the  'U.  S.’ 
in  order  to  skim  it  clean. 

“  5th.  My  advice  would  he  to  any  man  to  try  the  two  machines  and  let  the 
merits  of  each  machine  sell  itself.”  CHAS.  H.  WHIPPLE. 

Send  for  new  Hand  Catalogue  No.  246,  Separator  Comparison  Pamphlet,  and 
“Facts  from  Users,”  constituting  a  complete  education  in  “  separatorology.” 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Western  Offices  :  Elgin,  III. 


General  Offices :  74  Cortlandt  St,  New  York. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

15  Years  on 


the  Market. 


SPREADS  ar.y  kind  of  manure  in  any 
quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
hours  on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two 
minutes.  Sent  to  any.  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largeatand  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 
KhMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


improved 
for  1896. 


I  . . . 


; 


IN  ALL  UNOCCUPIED 
TERRITORY  TO  SELL  THE 


WE  WAIMT  AGENTS 

Clark’s  Cove  Fertilizer  Company’s  Goods. 

The  intelligent  farmer  now  uses  the  best  fertilizers  manufactured.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  him  that  he  can  afford  to  use  no  other  ;  that  is  why 
he  is  justified  in  using  these  reliable  fertilizers  in  preference  to  all  others. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  CLARK’S  COVE  FERTILIZER  CO., 

%  Pittsburgh,1  pa!  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City.  ^ 


! 
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Every  purchaser  of  Bradley's  Standard  Fertilizers  secures  not  only  the  finest  quality  fertilizer  possible  to  be  made,  but 
also  receives  the  guarantee  of  the  largest  fertilizer  manufacturer  in  the  world  that  these  fertilizers  are  made  of  the  highest 
grade  plant  food  materials,  so  scientifically  selected  and  prepared  that  they  always  produce  the  largest  known  crops  of 
Wheat  and  Grass.  Why  spend  your  hard-earned  dollars  for  fertilizers  of  unrecorded  worth,  when  you  can  buy  the 
Bradley  brands,  which  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  have  used  with  uniform  success  for  over  thirty  years  ? 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  them,  ask  your  neighbor  or  write  postal  card  to  u  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


"MARKETS! 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  15®  — 

Medium,  1896.  choice . 1  00@1  06 

Pea,  1896,  choice  . 1  05®  — 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90@1  00 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  00®  1  05 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  90®  1  CO 

Black  Turtle  soup,  iS95 . 1  20@  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20®  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) . 1  75@1  80 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  72®  75 

Bags,  per  bushel .  67®  — 

Scotch,  bags .  70®  72 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 15  @— 

Western,  firsts . 13)6@14 

Western,  seconds . 12)6  @13 

Western,  thirds . 11  @12 

8tate,  fancy . 15  @— 

Common  to  prime . 11  @14 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14  @14)6 

Firsts . 13  @1314 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @13 14 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @18 )4 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 12  @— 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . ]  1  @12 

Seoonds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @9 

Factory,  fancy . in  @10)6 

Factory,  firsts . 9)6@10 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @— 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8)6 

Old  buttfer .  7  @io 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 3%®— 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  0‘4@  6 !4 

Fair  to  good .  5  @6 

Fancy  white .  6$6@  6% 

White,  choice . $'A®  6)6 

C  Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  @— 

Small,  white,  faney .  7  @— 

Small,  good  to  choice . 6)6@  3% 

Small,  common  to  fair .  6)6®  014 

Light  skims,  choice .  5  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @4 14 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  1J6@  2 

EGGS. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  16  @  16 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  receipts  .  13  @  13 \4 
Penna.,  country  marks,  average  best....  13  @  13V& 

N.  Ohio  lnd.,  111.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  12  @  — 

Other  Western,  prime .  12  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  ll  @  11)6 

Western  &  South’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  case.2  40  @3  00 
Western  culls,  per  case . 1  50  @1  95 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 0J4@— 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb . . . 5)4 @  596 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @491 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy . 3)6@— 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..  2  @— 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2)6®  3)6 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2 14®  316 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  2)6@  296 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2  @2  % 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags . 2  @  214 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @  214 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb . 2  @  2)4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  3  @  G 

Cherries,  1895.  per  lb . 9  @10)6 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  5!6@  6 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 16  @ — 

Shndrled,  1895,  per  lb . 15  @— 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  5)6@  6 

Plums,  Southern  Damsen,  1895,  per  lb . 4  @  — 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Va.,  green,  per  half-bbl  basket  ..  ..1  00@t  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Md.  and  Del..  per  crate .  60@1  00 

Near-by,  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  CO 

Near-by,  windfall,  ner  bbl . 1  O0@l  60 

Blackberries.  Jersey,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  cultivated,  per  quart .  2@  4 

Md.  and  Del.,  small  early,  per  quart .  2@  3 

Cherries,  extra  large,  dark,  per  lb .  12@  14 

Medium,  dark,  per  lb .  8@  10 

Medium,  light  colored,  per  lb .  7@  9 

Small  and  inferior,  per  lb .  3@  5 

Currants,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Per  lb .  4@  5 


TEVER  -TSTPOWER  For  full  information 
■*  Uj  ■ --» .  bill  I  about  the  best  Lever- 

ftU * PVffljwr--  ■  '  •wui  sY'ri  powers,  Tread-powers, 
-T8;  wS1  Dog  powers.  Steam  En- 

j  gines.Thresliers.Clover- 
jEg ge-^nullers,  Feed-mills,  Cir- 
cularsaw  Machinesand 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
_  -  Fearless  Cata¬ 

logue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw 
Machines,  and  forlufoi  Illation  showing  ••  Why  Ensilage 
Pays, "send  for  Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address  MINA  I,  D  HARDER,  CuoleskUl,  N.  Y. 


Gooseberries,  green,  por  quart .  3@  4 

Prime  green,  per  bushel . 1  00@  — 

Extra  large,  per  quart .  0®  8 

Grapes,  Fla..  Niagara,  per  case .  75@1  £0 

S.  C.  Moore's,  per  carrier . 1  75@2  00 

Southern,  common,  per  basket .  1£@  30 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  per  quart .  4@  G 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  4@  7 

Jersey,  per  quart .  5@  8 

Mountain,  Penn,  and  State,  per  quart...  7@  10 

Muskmelons,  Charleston, per  bushel-basket.  £0®  75 

Charleston,  per  bbl .  50@1  60 

N.  C..  per  bbl .  60@1  50 

Virginia,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Peaches,  N.  C..  early  sorts,  per  carrier .  1  25@2  25 

S.C.,  early  sorts,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  50 

S.  C..  early  sorts,  per  flat  case .  75@1  25 

Georgia,  Tillotson,  per  carrier . 1  5G@2  50 

Georgia,  Early  Rivers,  per  carrier . 1  60@2  00 

Georgia,  unsound,  per  carrier . 1  00(41  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  40®  G5 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  60@  — 

Plums,  S'n,  V\  ild  Goose,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  25 

Wild  Goose,  por  fiat  case  .  75@1  CO 

Chickasaw,  per  G-till  carrier .  75@1  26 

Botan.  per  carrier . 1  50@2  50 

Md.  Beach,  per  quart .  3@  3 )6 

Pears,  LeCocte,  per  bbl . 2  00:34  00 

Raspberries,  blackcap  per  pint .  2@  3 

Blackcap,  per  quart .  3@  5 

Red,  Up-River,  per  >6  cup  .  2@  3 

Red,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  pint .  2@  3 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 18  00@23  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  10  00@16  00 

Per  car-load . ICO  00@2C0  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  85@  90 

No.  2 .  80®  85 

No.  3 .  05@  75 

Clover,  mixed .  65@  70 

Clover .  GO®  G5 

Salt .  45®  50 

8traw,  No.  1,  long  rye .  95@1  £0 

8hort  rye .  6d@  70 

Oat .  40®  50 

Wheat .  40®  45 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  7  @7)6 

Medium  to  prime .  5  @  6 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy . 4  @— 

Prime .  3 )6@— 

Medium .  3  @ — 

Common . 2  @  2)6 

Old  olds .  l)6@  2)6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  G  @  6)6 

Prime . 5)6@— 

Medium .  4)$@ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  2  @  2)6 

German . 14  @20 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  6)6®  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  G 

Com.  to  rued.,  per  lb .  4  <@  — 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Buttermilks .  4)6@  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  5)$@  G 

Medium,  per  lb .  4)6@  5 

POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

Chili  red,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl  .  87@1  CO 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  87 

Culls,  per  bbl .  25@  10 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25®  — 

Old,  per  barrel  or  sack .  25@  40 

POULTRY — LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  .  10  @  — 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  H  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  8)6 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  GO 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . l  12  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair .  ‘to  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb .  10@  — 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Chickens,  Phil.,  broilers  selected,  per  lb.  16  @  18 

Phila.,  broilers,  ordinary,  per  lb .  11  @  14 

L.  I..  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  11  @  14 

Pennsylvania,  broilers,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Western,  dry-picked,  broilers, por  lb.  12  @  14 

Western,  scalded  broilers,  per  lb  ....  12  @  13 

Western,  small,  per  lb .  @  u 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  9  @  9)6 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Scalded,  choice,  per  bbl .  9  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb  . .  5  @  — 

8pring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Spring  ducks,  Ti.  I.,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  18  @  19 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  25@1  50 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches .  50@1  00 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  25®  40 

Beets,  per  100  bunches . 100®  — 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  ICO . 2  50@3  60 

Carrots,  per  10U  bunches .  1  00®  — 


Cauliflower,  L.  I.  ana  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  C0®3  00 


Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  25@  30 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  — 

Small,  per  doz .  10®  16 

Cucumbers,  Baltimore,  per  basket .  60®  75 

Jeisey,  per  basket .  75@  — 

N.  C.  aDd  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 1  50® 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00®1  25 

Jersey,  per  crate  .  . 125®  — 

Green  corn.  Hackensack,  per  100  . 1  00@1  25 

South  Jersey,  per  100.  .  60®  76 

Green  peas,  Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  60@  — 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  60@1  00 

Onions.  Bermuda,  per  crate .  75®  85 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  90@1  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  75@  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  70®  75 

Southern  potato,  per  basket .  GO®  G5 

Peppers,  8.  Jersey,  per  crate .  7b@l  00 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00®  — 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches .  25®  75 

Spinach,  per  bbl . .  60@1  CO 

Squash.  Southern,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  26®  50 

Southern,  yellow,  per  bbl  crate .  25®  50 

Southern  marrow,  per  bbl-crate .  26®  60 

String  beans.  Jersey,  per  basket .  —  ®  — 

Marvland,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  25®  37 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  prime  to  extra,  per  carrier.  GU@  65 


Mississippi,  per  case .  70®  ‘.HI 

Savannah,  per  carrier .  60@1  10 

Norfolk,  per  carrier .  60@1  00 

Jersey,  per  crate .  76@1  25 

Turnips,  new,  white,  per  100  bunches .  1  00@1  50 

Russia,  per  bbl .  ?5@  — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,772  cans  of  milk, 
219  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  989  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.12  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Receipts  of  hay  are  moderate. 

Butter  is  lower  and  receipts  large. 

Beeswax  is  26  to  28  cents  per  pound  for  pure. 

Hops  have  gone  still  lower  than  previous  low 
prices. 

Stocks  of  honey  are  small,  but  there  is  little 
demand. 

The  first  shipment  of  butter  in  boxes  was  re¬ 
cently  made  to  England. 


Columbia 


Price  Fits) 
Columbia 
Quality 

If  Columbias  were  not  worth 
$100,  they  wouldn’t  sell  for 
$100  —  uncertain  bicycles 
bring  various  prices. 

|  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Live  poultry' prices-aredower,  demand  fair,  and 
supply  ample.  Prime  old  ducks  and  geese  are 
in  good  demand  and  only  moderate  supply. 

And  now  a  cattle  exclusion  bill  is  reported 
passed  by  the  English  House  of  Lords,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Canadian  cattle  as  well  as  those  from  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  Pilled  Cheese  law  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  September,  the  market  for  full  cream 
cheese  is  already  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  restriction. 

The  French  are  taking  stringent  measures  to 
regulate  the  trade  in  butter  substitutes.  It  is  said 
that  the  French  were  the  first  inventors  of  this 
vile  compound,  and  now,  after  it  has  nearly 
ruined  the  dairy  industry  of  many  countries,  they 
are  trying  to  kill  their  own  offspring.  They  pur¬ 
pose  to  do  it  by  prohibiting  its  sale  in  any  place 
where  butter  is  sold.  Each  must  have  its  own 
shop. 

Dr.  Peter  Collier,  Director  of  the  New  York  Ex 
periment  Station,  at  Geneva,  from  October,  1887 
to  October,  1895,  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June 
29,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  His 
first  important  position  was  that  of  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  lie 
became  the  first  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  that  State.  He  was  afterward  chemist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
aud  here  he,  probably,  did  the  most  important 
work  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  sorghum  as  a 
source  of  sugar  supply. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


F'or  killingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs.Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Gentleman's  Country  Residence  and  Fruit  Farm,  in 
Cheshire.  Conn.,  between  three  cities,  94-mlle  from 
railroad  and  center.  Address  Box  64,  Cheshire,  Conn 

rnn  CAI  E-mgh-Grade  Farms.  Also  a  few 
lUll  vHLfc  cheap  F’arni8.  Write  for  my  list. 

J.  LELAND  HANNA,  Baltimore,  Md. 


1I|||P1T— We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the 
ytl  U  r  A  I  EnSry  and  Winter  King  wheats 
ft  II  LM  I  for  seed.  Have  no  equal  for  liardi- 
ness,  yield  and  quality  of  grain. 
Specially  adapted  to  the  climate  of  central  and 
northern  States.  For  information  address 

MIAMI  VALLEY  SEED  CO.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1875- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

ommisslon  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3(i  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell.  In  car  load  lota  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 

Hairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  1 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


MIAMI 


BuggiesCarriages,  Wagons 

BICYCLES  AND  HARNESS 
•Strong,  Handsome,  Low-priced  Goods. 

,  Fully  warranted  at  prices  which  make  money 

for  you  by  saving  one-third  to  one-half.  A  substantial  top  buggy, 

#11.25;  an  elegant  family  carriage,  #67.50.  We  pay  freigltt  to  _ ■ 

points  mentioned  in  our  new  Annual  Catalogue,  sent  free.  Write 


poii 

Mi 


uui  inn  .kuiiLmi  vaiaiogue,  sent  iree.  write  / 

ami  manufacturing  Co.,  1 15  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.|\^ 
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All  Sorts. 

THE  MOON. 

DOES  IT  INFLUENCE  WEATHER? 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  he  interested  and  profited 
by  a  short  talk  about  the  moon.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  so  many  intelligent 
farmers  clinging  to  notions  long  since 
refuted  by  science  and  facts  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  moon  on  the  earth. 
These  notions  which  prevailed,  both  in 
Europe  and  America  for  several  hundred 
years,  have,  during  the  last  half  century, 
nearly  passed  away,  yet  still  are  held  in 
the  opinion  of  many  here. 

More  than  2,000  years  ago,  the  Latin 
poet,  Virgil,  in  order  to  save  Italy  from 
ruin  for  want  of  good  husbandry,  wrote 
his  famous  work,  the  “  Georgies,”  in 
which  he  sowed  the  seed  of  these  false 
notions  about  the  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  products  of  the  earth.  In  my 
boyhood  days,  it  was  common  to  hear 
farmers  talk  about  the  weather  at  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  of  cutting  timber, 
planting  potatoes,  cucumbers,  beans  and 
various  other  seeds  at  certain  times  of 
the  moon.  Though  the  time  to  plant 
had  come,  the  weather  favorable,  and 
the  soil  in  good  condition,  they  must  wait 
till  the  “right  time  of  the  moon.”  When 
they  saw  a  new  moon,  if  the  crescent  or 
illuminated  portion  was  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular,  it  was  a  wet  moon  ;  if  it  tipped 
down  and  could  not  hold  the  water,  or 
the  Indian  could  not  hang  his  powder 
horn  on  it.  If  the  crescent  was  towards 
a  horizontal  or  nearly  level,  it  was  a  dry 
moon.  If  these  positions  indicate  or 
cause,  one  a  wet  and  the  other  a  dry 
spell,  then  any  astronomer  can  tell  us 
exactly  when  we  shall  have  a  wet  or 
dry  spell  for  100  or  1,000  years  to  come, 
for  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  around  the  earth,  each  in  its 
orbit,  from  which  they  never  swerve  so 
much  as  a  hair’s  breath  from  age  to  age, 
and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  calculate  or  fore¬ 
tell  when  the  moon  will  “  run  low  or 
high,”  and  when  we  shall  have  a  wet  or 
dry  moon,  as  to  tell  when  the  moon  rises 
and  sets,  or  will  be  eclipsed. 

We  all  know  that  every  effect  must 
have  a  cause.  A  good  crop  of  grain  has 
its  cause,  and  men  hasten  to  find  the 
cause  that  they  may  raise  good  crops. 
The  good  crop  is  the  effect,  or  fact,  to  be 
accounted  for.  But  have  we  any  cer¬ 
tain  effects  of  weather  caused  by  any 
change  of  the  moon  ?  We  have  none.  If 
we  had,  science  would  try  to  explain. 
For  a  long  period  of  time,  through  nearly 
all  Europe,  meteorological  observations 
were  registered.  The  barometer,  ther¬ 
mometer,  rain  gauge,  clouds,  rainfall, 
snow  and  hail  were  carefully  registered 
from  day  to  day,  in  two  parallel  columns, 
the  registered  weather  in  one,  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon  in  the  other ;  they 
show  no  correspondence,  to  sustain  a 
theory  that  the  moon’s  changes  caused 
any  conditions  of  the  weather.  If  in 
every  case,  or  nearly  every  case,  fair 
weather  or  foul  occurred  at  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  then  it  might  be  claimed 
that  they  were  caused  by  the  phases  of 
the  moon  ;  but  this  did  not  happen  one 
time  in  a  hundred.  These  facts  settle 
the  matter.  Let  any  farmer  register  the 
weather  every  day  for  three  years,  and 
he  will  not  wait  a  single  day  for  the 
“  right  time  of  the  moon  ”  to  plant,  cut 
fence  posts,  or  kill  hogs,  lest  the  pork 
should  shrink  in  the  pot. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  the  moon  !  It 
is  a  globe  without  water,  atmosphere  or 
light  of  its  own.  Its  light  is  from  the 
sun,  reflected  to  the  earth,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  heat.  A  thermometer  of 
extreme  sensibility  has  been  employed 
to  test  the  matter.  The  bulb  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
collected  rays  of  the  moon  from  a  large 
concave  mirror,  with  no  sensible  effect. 
The  light  of  the  sun  collected  to  a  focus 
by  the  same  mirror,  would  melt  and 
evaporate  gold. 

Let  any  man,  even  if  he  knows  but 
little  of  astronomy,  look  at  the  subject 


in  a  plain,  practical  manner.  The  moon 
revolves  around  the  earth  in  a  little 
more  than  27  days.  Its  orbit  is  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun.  When  the  sun 
sets  about  6  o’clock,  and  the  moon  sets 
at  the  same  hour,  we  do  not  see  it,  as  it 
is  between  us  and  the  sun,  the  dark  side 
being  toward  the  earth.  The  moon  sets 
the  next  night  about  one  hour  after  the 
sun  sets,  is  15  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
and  we  see  a  portion,  a  small  rim,  the 
crescent,  which  is  the  new  moon.  The 
next  night,  at  the  same  hour,  it  is  a  little 
higher,  and  we  see  more  of  the  illumi¬ 
nated  portion,  and  we  see  more  every 
night  till  one-half  of  the  illuminated 
portion  is  visible,  and  this  is  the  first 
quarter,  a  change  of  the  moon.  So  it 
passes  on,  showing  more  and  more  illu¬ 
mination,  till  when  it  rises  in  the  east, 
just  when  the  sun  sets  in  the  west, 
beiDg  directly  opposite  the  sun,  we  see 
a  full,  round  orb,  which  is  another 
change  of  the  moon. 

What  has  there  been  in  all  tfiese 
changes  to  affect  the  weather  ?  The 
moon  from  new  to  full,  rising  one  hour 
later  each  day,  showed  a  larger  area  of 
light,  increasing  every  hour.  Why, 
when  the  illuminated  portion  reaches 
one  quarter,  there  should  be  a  change 
in  the  weather  any  more  than  the  day  be¬ 
fore  when  it  is  a  little  less,  or  two  days 
after,  when  it  is  a  little  more,  passes 
human  comprehension.  The  moon  moves 
around  the  earth  regularly  in  a  pre¬ 
scribed  path,  showing  all  these  phases 
from  age  to  age,  as  the  hour  hand  of  a 
clock  passes  from  12  to  12  again,  and  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say,  when 
the  hand  reaches  three,  which  would 
be  the  first  quarter,  that  there  would  be 
a  change  of  weather  in  the  house. 

“  But,”  said  a  farmer  to  me,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  “  the  moon  has  a  power¬ 
ful  effect  on  everything.  Doesn’t  it 
govern  the  tides ?”  “Oh,  yes,”  I  said, 
‘  ‘like  all  bodies  of  matter,  it  attracts  other 
bodies.  It  attracts,  or  has  a  pull  on,  the 
whole  earth  ;  but  the  crust  of  the  earth 
is  solid,  and  does  not  yield  ;  but  when 
the  moon  passes  over  the  ocean,  the 
water  yields,  and  is  drawn  up  into  a 
great  wave,  which  is  the  tide.” 

New  Jersey.  i.  h.  northbup. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

WINTERING  COWS  WITHOUT  HAY. 

On  account  of  the  prospect  of  a  very  short  hay 
crop,  and  having  five  extra  fine  Jersey  cows,  could 
I  winter  them  on  corn  stalks,  buckwheat  straw, 
turnips,  wheat  bran,  corn  meal  and  linseed  meal, 
and  still  have  them  give  milk  through  the  winter  ? 
Four  of  them  will  be  fresh  in  milk  by  the  middle 
of  January.  How  should  sowed  corn  fodder  be 
sold,  by  the  bundle  or  the  ton  1  What  is  a  fair 
price  for  it  ?  What  is  buckwheat  straw  worth 
per  ton  ?  K.  A.  s. 

Tioga,  Pa. 

Not  Much  Value  in  Buckwheat  Straw. 

A  neighbor  wintered  four  cows  on 
clear  corn  meal,  four  quarts  per  day,  and 
a  small  handful  of  hay.  He  gave  just 
enough  to  furnish  a  cud,  not  over  one- 
half  ton  during  the  whole  winter.  They 
were  as  fat  as  seals  in  the  spring,  but 
they  were  soon  dried  off.  E.  A.  S.  can 
get  more  milk  by  feeding  corn  stalks 
than  hay.  I  would  feed  but  little  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  unless  it  was  cut  as  green 
as  possible  and  stored  before  becoming 
weather-beaten.  The  turnips  should  be 
fed  after  milking,  only  a  few  at  first,  in¬ 
creasing  to  four  to  six  quarts  per  day. 
With  the  turnips,  give  a  pint  of  linseed 
meal,  one  quart  of  corn  meal,  and  two 
quarts  of  bran  twice  a  day.  Vary  the 
amount  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  cow  and  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in 
her  milk.  Some  cows  begin  to  flesh  up 
and  shrink  in  milk  on  strong  feed,  and 
should  be  fed  more  succulent  and  muscle¬ 
making  foods.  The  present  price  of 
grain  is  less  per  pound  than  that  of  hay, 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  ration  can  be 
composed  of  grain  without  extra  cost, 
while  the  product  will  be  larger  and  of 
better  quality. 

Corn  fodder  can  be  purchased  by  either 
method,  and  will,  probably,  cost  more 
by  the  bundle  than  by  the  ton  unless 


green  or  partially  cured.  The  -sowed 
corn  of  olden  time  is  trashy  stuff,  and  I 
would  rather  buy  bran.  It  is  not  worth 
over  $5  per  ton.  If  sown  in  drills,  and 
cultivated  so  that  there  are  some  ears, 
it  is  worth  more.  Feed  all  the  cows 
will  eat  clean.  Buckwheat  straw  is  not 
accounted  worth  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  drawing  in  this  section,  and  I 
would  not  buy  it  to  feed  dairy  cows. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

A  Ration  Figured  Out. 

For  several  years,  without  a  silo,  we 
fed  a  good  deal  of  corn  stover,  always 
cutting  it  up  into  one-half  or  one-inch 
lengths,  and  feeding  it  slightly  moist¬ 
ened  and  sprinkled  with  the  grain  food; 
I  consider  the  results  quite  satisfactory. 
This  is  with  small  flint  corn,  however; 
large,  dent  varieties  are  much  more 
woody,  and  not  so  readily  eaten  dry. 
The  corn  stalks  and  straw  of  E.  A.  S 
are  both  very  carbonaceous  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  he  needs  a  nitrogenous  grain 
ration.  Wheat  bran  is  good,  but  ex¬ 
pensive,  like  oats,  generally  selling  for 
a  little  more  than  it  is  worth,  compared 
with  other  feeds.  Linseed  meal  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantities  is  excellent  in  every 
way.  Corn  meal  is  not  needed  in  the 
ration.  Turnips  should  be  very  useful 
in  supplying  the  much  talked  of  succu¬ 
lence.  I  have  very  little  confidence  in 
working  out  a  ration  to  any  exact  stan¬ 
dard.  Give  the  cow  about  one  pound  of 
grain  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  and 
rough  fodder  ad  libitum,  making  the 
grain  ration  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
nutritive  ratio  of  the  whole  shall  be 
not  wider  than  1:6.  A  ration  of  10  pounds 
of  corn  stover,  10  of  buckwheat  straw, 
30  of  turnips,  6  of  wheat  bran,  2  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  and  2  of  cotton-seed  meal 
would  be  not  far  from  the  “  American 
standard  ”  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  ;  although  I  would  be  guided 
more  by  the  taste  of  the  cow  than  by 
any  cast-iron  rule  of  chemistry.  I  would 
cut  stalks  and  straw  together,  moisten 
in  the  manger,  sprinkle  with  the  mixed 
feed,  ana  add  pulped  turnips. 

Corn  stover  and  buckwheat  straw  are, 
theoretically,  of  about  equal  value,  al¬ 
though  the  buckwheat  straw  may  be 
much  improved,  where,  as  is  often  the 
case,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  green  stuff 
growing  up  through  it.  Of  course,  the 
only  sensible  way  to  sell  corn  fodder  or 
any  other  feed,  is  by  the  ton.  Other 
things  being  equal,  corn  stover  and 
buckwheat  straw,  should  be  worth  for 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
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They  are  simple,  strong,  durable,  most  per¬ 
fectly  constructed,  and  will  do  the  same  amount, 
of  worn  with  half  the  power  required  by  any 
other  cutter  on  the  market.  Your  equipment 
is  incomplete  without  one  of  these  machines. 
They  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  either  hand  or 
oower.  We  issue  a  catalogue  descriptive  of 
above  cutter  and  carriers,  sent  free.  Drop  us 
a  line  and  tee  for  yourself.  Our  general  Farm 
Tool  Catalogue  will  also  be  sent  if  you  ask 
for  it. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A'G'L  TOOL  CO 
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RED  CEDAR 

SILOS 

will  last  a  lifetime.  Labor,  Bands  and  setting  up  cost 
no  mere  in  Cedar  than  in  poorest  material. 
WILLIAMS  MEG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Ulich. 

SALE  OFFICES: 

16  Murray  St.,  New  York.  86  So.  Market  St.,  Boston. 
331  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DURABILITY 

is  the  most  desirable  quality  in  a  tank. 
These  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  They 
are  made  in  any  size  with  capacity  from 
2  bbls.  to  180  bbls.  They  are  so  made  that 
they  cannot  leak.  Especially  desirable  for 
use  in  buildings.  Notinjured  from  freez¬ 
ing.  We  can’t  tell  you  all  about  them 
here.  Better  write  for  prices,  &c.,  to 
Sell?  Foundry  h  Mch.  Co.,  27  Purl  St.  Goshen,  Ind 
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OHN  H-  JACKSON  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS,  Established  1852 

NSW  YORK  STAT2  Z>&AXN  TYT.lt  and  Jr  IPS  WORKS.  Mala  Offlne  TMrd.  Avenue.  Mttarvv  XU.  A, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  .Agricultural  Drain  TUe  8alt 
.  Glazed  Sc  -ver  Pipe,  lied  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Fine  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Fnoauat*  c  Side 
walk  Tile,  Roaendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 
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feeding-  about  two-thirds  as  much  as 
Timothy  hay,  and  one-half  as  much  as 
clover  hay,  although  for  market  pur¬ 
poses,  these  values  would,  probably,  be 
reversed.  jared  van  wagenen  jr. 

No  Faith  in  Straw. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
buckwheat  straw,  and  have  Dot  much 
faith  in  straw  of  any  kind,  as  a  cow 
feed.  I  have  sometimes  spliced  out  with 
'  wheat  and  oat  straw,  when  short  of  hay; 
but  notwithstanding  its  formula  value, 
the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
There  is  still  time  to  raise  a  crop  of 
millet  or  Hungarian  grass,  and  with  the 
present  low  price  of  bran,  it  should  not 
be  very  difficult  to  make  up  a  ration  of 
corn  fodder,  millet,  wheat  bran,  cob 
meal,  linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal  (the 
latter  preferred),  and  turnips  if  desired  ; 
but  the  latter  are  of  small  value,  like¬ 
wise  sowed  corn  fodder  if  thickly  sown. 
Fully-grown,  well-ripened  corn  fodder 
is  cheaper  at  3  to  3%  cents  per  bundle, 
than  sown  corn  at  half  that  value. 

Pennsylvania.  T.  s. 

Shredded  Corn  Fodder  and  Bran. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  buck¬ 
wheat  bran,  but  with  good  corn  stalks 
(preferably  shredded),  and  the  variety 
of  grains  mentioned,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  milk  flow. 
Corn  fodder  should  be  sold  by  the  ton. 
Shredded  corn  fodder  sold  here  for  $8 
per  ton  last  winter.  I  would  lay  by  a 
good  store  of  wheat  bran  now,  when  it 
can  be  bought  in  Chicago  for  less  than 
$7  per  ton.  It  may  be  very  largely  used 
in  the  place  of  hay.  Were  I  short  of 
hay,  I  would  feed  the  wheat  bran  in 
larger  amounts  than  the  balanced  ration 
would  seem  to  call  for  ;  it  would  give 
bulk,  and  in  excess  can  do  no  harm. 
The  meals  are  mixed  in  this  proportion  : 
Wheat  bran  (coarse),  200  pounds ;  corn 
meal,  100  pounds ;  linseed  meal,  25 
pounds.  The  feeding  amounts  are  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  size  of  the  animals. 

Ohio.  j.  K.  WING. 


ARE  BLACK  GERMAN  HARES  PURE  ? 

I  have  bought  German  hares  from  four  parties. 
They  all  guaranteed  thoroughbred  stock,  but  the 
hares  all  look  like  the  wild  ones  in  the  old  country. 
The  first  pair  has  young  ones,  and  strange  to  say, 
there  is  one  black  one  among  them,  although  the 
old  ones  are  gray.  I  did  not  have  any  black  ones 
near.  The  hares  from  the  second  party  have 
young  ones  and  there  were  two  black  ones 
among  seven.  The  old  ones  are  of  rufus  red  color, 
and  an  entirely  different  strain  from  the  first 
pair.  They  also  came  from  different  places.  The 
others  have  no  young  ones  yet.  I  am  anxious  to 
have  pure  stock,  and  paid  a  good  price  for  these. 
But  does  the  fact  I  stated  make  any  difference, 
and  prove  that  they  are  not  purebred  ?  a.  k. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  nothing  against  the  strain  or  the 
purity  of  it  for  the  hares  to  throw  black 
young  occasionally  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  much  to  be  desired,  and  breeders  so 
doing  are  highly  prized,  as  the  black 
ticking  is  indispensable  in  a  well-marked 
Belgian  or  Flemish  Giant ;  the  blood 
strong  enough  to  give  it  will  throw  some 
pure  black  young  ones.  In  a  rabbitry 
that  is  a  little  weak  in  color,  a  black  doe 
is  a  Godsend.  I  inclose  clipping  from 
Fur  and  Feathers,  handed  me  by  E.  M. 
Hughes,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
posted  rabbit  fancier  in  America,  which 
appeared  in  the  Poultry  Monthly  for 
May,  1895  : 

The  value  of  Black  Belgian  hares  for  stud  pur¬ 
poses  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  old  breeders  made  very  successful 
use  of  them.  In  my  remarks,  I  do  not  accept  the 
principle  of  mating  common  black  rabbits  with 
Belgians,  which  is  a  foolish  and  disastrous  thing 
to  do.  I  also  utterly  condemn  the  use  of  blacks 
obtained  from  dark  and  smutty  parents.  But  as 
black  is  part  of  the  color  of  a  Belgian,  at  times 
they  are  likely  to  throw  a  black,  however  pure¬ 
bred  they  may  be.  For  many  reasons,  they  are 
invaluable.  They  are  very  useful  for  does  lack¬ 
ing  tone  and  too  light  in  color  ;  and  they  also 
infuse  richer  blood  into  their  offspring,  which 
grow  like  wood.  They  are  always  the  most 
healthy,  the  strongest  and  the  finest  in  the  litter  ; 
who  ever  knew  one  poorly  ?  Why  are  they  black  ? 
My  answer  is  that  .Nature  seems  to  have  had  all 


its  orce,  energy  and  vitality  concentrated,  and 
thus  produces  a  black.  Why  not  work  with 
Nature  by  using  those  charged  and  surcharged 
with  such  force  and  energy  ?  In  our  ignorance, 
we  have  used  the  weaklings  and  destroyed  the 
strong  ones.  What  can  be  better  than  a  pure 
black  from  a  doe  full  of  deep  color  and  a  highly 
colored  buck  ?  To  me,  such  a  brood  doe  or  stock 
buck  is  of  the  highest  service. 

A.  R.  probably  has  the  Belgian  hare 
and  the  Flemish  Giant,  the  rufus  red 
being  the  former  and  the  gray  the  latter. 
German  hares  are  merely  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  and  are  not  a  pure  breed  of 
themselves,  as  I  understand  it.  There  is 
great  ignorance  among  our  breeders  of 
rabbits  concerning  these.  A  rufus  red, 
with  the  proper  markings  of  black  tick¬ 
ing,  if  not  over  large,  say,  10  or  11  pounds, 
is  a  Belgian  ;  the  gray,  with  the  black 
ticking  and  weighing  above  11  pounds, 
are,  probably,  Flemish  or  strongly  of 
their  blood.  The  Belgian  and  Flemish 
are  entirely  different  in  form  and  build, 
the  former  being  small  boned,  delicate, 
lean  head  and  flank  tucked  up,  no  sign 
of  potbelly  unless  with  young  or  after 
years  of  breeding.  The  Flemish  have 
heavy  bodies,  round,  heavy  heads,  big¬ 
boned,  weighing  12  to  17  pounds  each. 

B.  HOLMES,  JR. 


NOTES  ON  MOULTING  HENS. 

When  forced  with  rich  food  for  egg 
production  for  some  time,  hens  become 
exhausted,  and  when  hot  weather  comes, 
they  feel  its  effects  very  much,  especial¬ 
ly  if  yarded  and  unable  to  make  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  by  getting  in  the 
shade,  or  to  secure  insects  and  succulent 
green  food.  Grain  food  becomes  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  them,  and  if  forced  to  eat  it 
or  nothing,  they  are  likely  to  have  in¬ 
digestion.  If  moulting  takes  place  at 
this  time,  they  are  not  well  nourished, 
cannot  meet  the  demand  caused  by  the 
growth  of  new  feathers,  and  exist 
miserably.  If  they  do  not  become  dis¬ 
eased,  they  are  a  long  time  growing  the 
new  plumage.  Some  individuals  and 
some  breeds  moult  better  than  others. 
The  greatest  layers  get  the  most  run 
down,  if  they  suffer  hardship.  Vigor 
and  vitality  have  much  to  do  with  it. 
Very  old  turkeys,  pigeons  and  other 
birds  are  longer  in  moulting  or  growing 
new  feathers  than  young  ones. 

At  moultiDg  time,  hens,  if  confined 
and  neglected,  can  not  digest  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  kind  of  food  that  was  possible 
in  cooler  weather  or  earlier  in  the 
season.  After  hens  stop  laying,  or  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather,  some  raisers  feed  them 
but  little  and  mostly  hard  grain,  usually 
oats  and  wheat.  A  hen  ought  to  be  as 
well  nourished  when  moulting  as  when 
laying ;  otherwise,  she  is  unfitted  to 
meet  the  tax.  To  shorten  the  period,  I 
would  keep  them  in  the  best  possible 
condition  after  the  laying  season  is  over, 
and  give  food  that  is  more  easily  di¬ 
gested,  like  meat,  milk,  etc.,  and  free 
range  where  grass  and  insects  abound. 
Thus  provided  for,  I  would  value  corn 
as  food  more  than  wheat  or  oats.  Meat, 
both  fat  and  lean,  is  appreciated  by 
fowls  at  this  period  as  well  as  at  any 
other,  and  the  craving  that  induces 
feather  eating  is  appeased  and  feather 
picking  prevented  by  such  food. 

Succulent  food,  pure  air,  and  quarters 
that  are  cool  as  well  as  fresh  and  clean, 
are  as  grateful  to  fowls,  and  contribute 
as  much  to  tlieir  welfare  as  to  that  of 
human  beings.  I  would  not  take  this 
pains  for  the  eggs  that  might  be  secured 
during  the  moult,  but  in  order  to  keep 
the  hens  in  good  condition  all  the  time 
If  the  breed  is  superior,  and  everything 
is  favorable,  there  may  be  a  surplus  for 
both  egg  production  and  feather  growth. 

I  believe  that  a  quick-moulting  habit 
can  be  influenced  by  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing,  but  would  expect  that  it  would  also 
lessen  the  egg  production.  I  think  that 
it  will  be  found  that,  age,  breed  and 
everything  else  being  equal,  the  great¬ 
est  layers  will  be  the  longest  in  moult¬ 
ing,  and  hens  that  have  spent  some  time 
sitting,  will  moult  easier  than  those  that 
have  not.  samukl  cushman. 
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What  Causes  Bad  Milk  ? — While  I 
have  no  proof — only  a  belief  in  the  mat¬ 
ter — I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  im¬ 
perfect  digestion  in  a  cow,  may  have 
much  to  do  with  odors  in  milk,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  those  heifers  mentioned 
on  page  430,  something  along  this  line 
would  account  for  the  disagreeable  taste. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  cow  turned 
into  fresh  clover  and  allowed  to  eat  at 


l’roteet  Your  Stock  From  Flies. 

Myself  and  patrons  have  been  so  delighted  with  the 
otTeetof  “Shoo-Fly,”  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
I’a.,  that  I  made  duplicate  orders  in  May.  aggregating 
250  quarts.  J.  W.  BUSHEK. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

1  have  used  Shoo-Fly  two  years  on  my  cows.  It 
pays.  Send  me  Twenty-live  (25)  gallons. 

Fallsington.  Bucks  Co.,  I*a.  II.  W.  COMFORT. 
CDCnifil  Send  20c. :  will  return  1  pint  Shoo-Fly. 
’,rt'  Name  Express  Office.  $1.50  per  gal  One 
gal.  lasts  2  animals  a  season.  Freight  pd.  on  Id  gals. 
Siioo-Fly  Meg.  Co..  1005  Fairniount  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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will,  gives  a  milk  for  a  few  days  that 
has  a  very  rank  taste,  and  then  as  the 
animal  gets  accustomed  to  the  food,  the 
milk  returns  to  its  normal  state.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  overeating,  although  pas¬ 
ture  grass,  that  causes  the  trouble.  Of 
course,  the  trouble  has  remedied  itself  by 
this  time,  but  if  not,  I  would  restrict  the 
grass  rations  of  the  heifers  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  give  them  the  old  western  rem¬ 
edy  to  promote  appetite — salt  and  ashes. 

I  know  of  only  one  or  two  remedies  or, 
rather,  agents  to  neutralize  these  odors 
in  the  milk — heat  and  aeration.  As  a 
trial,  I  would  heat  the  milk  to  160  de¬ 
grees  in  a  water-jacketed  can,  aerate  it 
at  the  same  time  and  afterwards,  and 
then  cool  it  down  to  a  normal  shipping 
temperature.  If  it  could  be  run  through 
a  separator  with  the  gate  wide  open,  and 
the  cream  returned  and  mixed,  it  would 
be  another  help.  If  cream  alone  is 
wanted  for  customers,  it  could  be  diluted 
in  three  times  its  bulk  of  water  at  85 
degrees,  allowed  to  rise  the  second  time, 
and  the  thorough  incorporation  of  the 
cream  and  water,  would  enable  the  water 
to  take  up  these  flavors.  I  know  of  only 
three  remedies,  entire  change  of  rations 
for  a  time,  the  employment  of  heat  to 
150  degrees  and  above,  and  thorough 
aeration,  either  singly  or  in  combination. 

Ohio.  .JOHN  GOULD. 


If  Vou  Need  an  Efficient  Cough  Remedy,  buy 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant.  It  may  cost  you  a  dol¬ 
lar,  but  may  also  save  you  many  more  dollars,  to¬ 
gether  with  much  danger  and  suffering,  for  you  will 
then  have  tne  surest  known  remedy.  The  best  family 
Pill,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  —  Adv. 


A  Perfect  Butter  Package  for  preserving 
butter,  fresh  and  sweet,  without  ice,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Noblestown  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Noblestown,  Pa.  A  proper 
package  for  preserving  butter  has  long  been 
wanted  by  dairymen;  now  that  such  a  preserving 
vessel  is  on  the  market,  low  summer  prices  may 
be  avoided,  the  butter  properly  packed  and  held 
for  advanced  prices  in  fall  or  winter.  Bursou’s 
Preserving  Vessel  is  illustrated  and  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  circulars  that  will  be  sent  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  who  write  to  the  Noblestown  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  for  them. — Adv. 


ra 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMB  AULT’S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
.The  Safest,  Rent  BLISTER  ever  used  Take* 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
KeinS.ves  a11  B,lnche8  or  Blemishes  from  Horae* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 

80,d  ‘2  w?,rrant?d. t0  K>vc  satisfaction 
9  •  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
eiPrd8s-  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
tor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-W1LH AMS  CO-  Cleveland 


PASTEUR 

Anthrax  Vaccine 

The  only  preventive  remedy 
for  ANTHRAX  in  CATTLE, 
HORSES,  SHEEP,  MULES 
and  GOATS. 


PASTEUR  Anthrax  Vaccine  Co., Lid. 

(Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada), 
No.  5<>  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RU1NECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


There  is  a  TIME  for  ALL.  and  NOW  is  that  TIME 
to  order  choice  young  pigs  from  best  strains. 

WiHswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  8wine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWAKO,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J..or207  Broad¬ 
way.  N.  Y.  Can  supply  you  with  THORODGHB BED 
CATTLE  from  BEST  HERDS.  Write  for  particulars 
and  prices. 


LARGE 

ENGLISH 


BERKSHIRES 


OF  THE  BEST  families.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  liOSJIART,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


all  ages.  Write  us  what  you  want;  we  can  please. 
F.  H.  GATES  Si  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


?»i  06  Ui  I,  nuiilVd  dllU  TVi  VY  jfdllllUIICd 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks.  $2.  Eggs,  75c.  per  sitting. 

_  _  Stock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

I)R.  II.  J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  Machlas,  N.  Y. 


Knob  mountain  Poultry  Farm. 

ORANGEVILLE,  PA. 

Poultry  Breeding  Stock  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 


£  E I]  n  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK 
OLllU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


NIANN  BONE  CUTTERS  ..5*.. 

TBY  THEM  BEFORE  YOU  PAY  FOR  THEM. 
NOTHING  ON  BARTH  WILL 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

l‘.*«  Breen  Cu;  li,,iic.  III.  catlg.  Iree  il  iou  name 
this  paper.  F.W  MftNN  CO.,  ff  ILF0R0.  MASS. 


nil  MEAL.  (S,2)  LINSEED  nil 

^  1  “For  Horses.  Cows.  amlWIiite  l.omiwlli 


•For  Horses.  Cows, 
Sheep.  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc. 
Health.,  Strength,  Produc¬ 
tive  Power  to  animals.  For 
Pure  Linseed  Oil,  or  Meal 


and  White  Lead' 

Makes  paint  last  for  years 
on  House,  Barn.  Fence. &c 
“Ready  Mixed”  paints 
are  doubtful  quality, 
and  W  hi  tel, cad  ask  for” Thompson’s. ”or  add ross  n ( rs. 
17  W.  Diamond  ~t. .Allegheny.  Pa..  THOM  PSON  A  CO 


CUUPtK  Prevents 


Will 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex. 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  ^5  gal.  pkt.  50c 


Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


DIP 


If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
C\  RIL  FKANCKLYN.  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City. 


Absolutely  remove  d  and 
permanently  cured  in  21 
hours  without  pain,  with 

DR  McKFE’S 
MAGIC  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Spavins.  Splints,  Ringbones.  Curbs,  Capped  Hocks, 
Kuees  and  Elbows,  Sweeny.  Sprains.  Swelled  Legs, 
Enlarged  and  Suppurated  Glands.  Rheumatism.  Shoe 
Boils,  Navicular  Disease.  Wind  Puffs,  Joint  Lame¬ 
ness.  Fistula.  Quittor.  Lumpy  Jaws,  Soft  Bunches. 
Bonv  Growths  For  particulars  address 

Dr.  O.  IV.  MnKEE,  Henson,  Minn. 


«  UURL 

\\  ill  cure  your  horse  of  collar 
and  harness  gall  without  loss 
of  time  or  money.  You  work 
the  horse  and  cure  him  at  the 
same  time.  Equally  good  for 
Cuts,  Scratches,  Speed  Cracks, 
Sore  Teats  on  cows,  Ac.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it.  I  f  he  should 
not  have  it  correspond  direct 


nave  it  correspond  direct 

<ee  Sure  And  WorkThe  Horse  wi  ‘ h  us,-,  mailed  for  10 

,  cents.  Knout*  h  to  cure  1  horse. 

Bickmore  Call  Cure  Co.  Pox  Via,  c  J  TOWN,  ML 


Galled  Horses 

Breasts.  Backs,  Mouths,  etc.,  stained, 
healed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK. 

It  s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
will  try  CALL  POWDER.  50  centsbymnil. 

.MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  . 


nm  I  1C  Pll  DC~  Black  and  Tan.  or  Sable:  spayed 
UULLIL  rUrO  females;  also  BERKSHIRE  Pigs 
SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  IiiSA 

To  dairymen  or  otnerawao  will  use  it,  we  wib  e.-na  n*  :  »  earn,  8x11  free  f  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 


FREE 


A.  G.  KLLIOX  ol  CO.,  l’apor  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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Humorous. 

“  When  you  leave  me,  dear,”  she  said, 

Hiding  not  her  yawning, 

“  Whisper  Dot  to  me  ‘goodnight’: 

Rather  say :  ‘  good  morning.’  ” 

—  Life. 

Superintendent  :  “  The  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
village  debating  society  is,  ‘  What  is 
Truth?”’  His  Wife:  ‘‘Indeed?  Well, 
that  is  a  question  that  should  be  easily 
answered.”  “  I’m  not  of  your  opinion. 
What  is  truth?”  “Truth  is  what  two 
persons  speak  when  they  fall  out  with 
each  other.” — Modes  and  Fabrics. 

A  prominent  Detroit  firm  having  a 
millinery  department  in  their  store,  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  mail  order  for  a 
bonnet  from  a  patron  who  wrote  that 
she  lived  “where  millinery  is  not  of 
a  high  order.”  She  therefore  sent  the 
following  : 

“DIRECTIONS  FOR  BONNET.” 
“Mazureof  head  from  ear  to  ear  over 
top  of  the  head  12  inches  ;  from  ear  to 
ear  under  my  chin  9%  inches  ;  from  fore¬ 
head  to  back  hare  7  inches.  I  want  a 
black  lase  bonnet  with  streamers  and 
rozetts  of  red  or  yallow  satting  ribbon 
an’  would  like  a  bunch  of  pink  Rozes  or 
a  blue  ploom  behind  with  a  black  jet 
buckel.  If  artifishels  is  still  all  the  go 
I  want  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  a  bird’s  tale 
somewhares.  I  do  not  dezire  anything 
too  fansy  but  if  you  think  a  reath  of 
pansies  would  look  good  you  may  put 
one  on.  I  have  some  good  pink  ribbon 
here  at  home  so  you  need  not  put  on 
strings.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorkef 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLR!«ALF  PHICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  IN0ERS0LL.No.  ^46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  In  every  town  In  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms:  Goon 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 

-  Itic.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 

you  a  W-pound  Best  Imported  Tea.  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  Now  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


HENCII  &  DROMGOLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


Positively  the 
neatest,  lightest, 
and  strongest  grain 
drill  en  the  market. 
Many  points  of  su¬ 
periority;  it  is 
geared  from  the  cen- 
tre.Quantityof  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  bo 
changed  while 
in  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Posi¬ 


tively  accurate  in  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 

llliNCH  tfc  ifROMCJOLI),  Alfr’s,  York,  Pa. 

Corn  FoddeTl-S  Minemerr 

this  year.  Cut  It  quick  and  cheaply  with 

The  Scientific 
Corn  Harvester 


Safety  Shafts 


Safety 

Seats 

Adjustable 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.IENGINES 


Best  on 
Earth 

Because  It  Is 

EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 

Will  save  manv  times  cost  In  one  season.  We 
have  several  styles,  prices  just  right.  Send  for  cata. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield, O. 

Cider&Wine  Press  Machinery 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Ebls.  in  10  hrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

H5  EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  C0„ 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


:  'luiii'JHi  illUjja 


Isi§ 


Lightest  Draft.  Lowest  Elevator. 


Shrewd  buyers  will  send  for  our  1896  Annual.  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  best 

Binders,  Mowers, 
Reapers  and 
Disk  Pulverizers. 

Address 

TOLEDO,  O  ,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa., 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  or  BATAVIA,  N.  V. 


SAW  MILLS, 
THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


STEEL  FRAME,  GRAIN 
TILIZER  DRILLS 

With  the  Celebrated  Glass  Disc 
Fertilize*1  Distributer  and 
Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
Grain  Feed,  Clialn  Gearing 
and  Ratchet  Drive  Wheels. 

Our  New  Lifter  Bar  raises 
the  Iloes  easier  than  any 
other  Lever  ever  Invented. 

New  Single  Shifter  Bar 
with  New  Lever  for  shifting 
Iloes. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 

Also  manufacturers  of  BUCK¬ 
EYE  Riding  and  WalkingCul- 
tivators,  Broadcast  Seeders, 
Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

Branch  House  i 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO..  9  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


FARMERS 

Use,  and 
Make  Money 
Selling  this 
Article. 


Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 
■Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town 
Agency  now.  Complete  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps. 


Testimonials  of  Farmers  who  have  used  the 


// 


ft 
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Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

“Your  ‘Holdfasts’  are  ahead  of  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
In  practical  use.  We  used  the  corn  binders  last  fall.  All  who 
saw  them  were  loud  in  their  praise.  Out  of  500  shocks  not 
one  became  loose,  and  not  a  single  shock  topped  over.” 

J.  II.  BROWN,  Climax,  Mich. 

“I  used  1,000  of  your  ‘Holdfast’  Corn  Binders  last  season. 
They  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction,  saving  labor  and  holding 
l  shocks  securely.”  FRED.  M.  WELLS,  Quarry ville,  N.  Y. 

“The  1,000  Holdfast  fodder  ties  that  1  used  this  fall  gave 
entire  satisfaction.  I  can  recommend  them  as  a  great 
help  in  harvesting  the  corn  crop.  It  seems  to  me  In 
the  near  future  every  farmer  must  have  them. 

The  shocks  stood  up  well,  went  to  the  barn, 
were  husked  without  one  getting  untied ; 

(hey  are  a  great  success,  practical 
and  labor  saving.” 

W.  S.  MOORE,  111.  Upton,  tie  ca. 

Xr«  York.  ,{ox  Ti 

(Jnadilla,  N  w 


THE  FAMOUS 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


i?> 


THE  STORRS  &  H/  JSON  GO,  .A,  Box  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  fav'  .e  iocatlon  be- 
ductlons,  extending  on'  d  a  hail  miles 
tlon  to  their  extensive  a'  'b  .meat  of 

Fruit  and  0rn?4  ^ital  Trees, 


Shrubs,  P  -  a,  Bulbs, 


42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  Danas  ot  Lake  Erie  call  mtxnsr 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


HAY  PRESS 

Purchaser  to  keep  one 
□  0IMG  MOST  AND  BEST  wort 


fiydr&olio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
resees.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  | 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  -  — 

118  W.  Water  St. .SYRACUSE. 
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RUMELY  S 

Simple  and  Compound  Traction  and 
Portable  Engines  are  Unsurpassed. 

Then  There  Are  The 

NEW  RUMELY  SEPARATORS. 
SELF  FEEDERS  AND  WEIGHERS. 
MOUNTED  HORSE  POWERS. 
SUPERIOR  SAW  MILLS. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalogue— Free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


UECDIICDJC  Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

HttBNtjrS  Horse-  Ppwer 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR^ 

For  1 . 2  and  3  Horses.. 


LITTLE  GIANT  ThresMnipwfacmrie.— --- 

rhreshes  GraimRice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  EnsilageCutters.Feed  Grinders.tVo 
U  E E E NEE  &  SONS,  Eansdale,  1  a.,V.S.A» 


Unrca  Dnuiorc  1  and  2-horse,  Level  Tread,  Double 
nUlotS  lUnClOj  Gear.  Horso  Powers  for  Thrashing. 

Thrashers  &  Cleaners  ■  Cutting,  Wood  Sawing,  etc. 


Feed  and  Ensilage  Cvtters,  Wood  Saws,  Horse  Powers. 
Thrashers  and  Cleaners.  Warranted.  30  yrs.  experience. 
Agts.  w’t’d.  Kllis  Keystone  Agl.  Works,  Pottstown.Pa 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  OUR  CAT- 

alogue  L  for  1896  of 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 

Gasoline  Traction  Engines  Comb’d  Engines 
and  Pumps  Gasoline  Portable  Engines 
Anyplace 

I InPII  By  any  one 

U  O  U  U  For  any  purpose 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  26.  Sterling.  Ill 


“GEM 


» 


Automatic 
Wrench 


USE 


the 


'GEM  Wrench 

When  oiling  your  springwagon  and  1 
keep  your  hands  clean.  Do  not  need  i 
to  touch  the  nut  during  operation  , 
_ and  do  it  all  with  one  hand.  Isthe 

BEST  selling  article  ever  offered  ACENTS. 
/  Sample  60c„  two  for  $1,00  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
S  Get  sample  at  once  and  secure  territory.  Big  profits. 

I  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box  805  York, 


DON’T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 

but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling1  all  about  it. 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


QUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZERS 

Are  universally  used  with  wonderful  results.  They  are  gTeat  wheat 
producers.  Before  ordering  your  fertilizers  for  fall  use,  inquire  for 
the  Quinnipiac.  If  not  sold  in  your  town,  write  us  direct. 

THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY, 

27  William  Street,  New  York  City 


GEO.ERTEL&CO  OUINCY.ill 
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'STRAWBERRIES  ON  HE  A  V)  SOIL. 

HOW  THE  VARIETIES  BEHAVE. 

A  Poor  Crop  But  Fine  Prices. 

The  strawberry  season  just  closed  in  this  section, 
has  been  one  of  light  crops,  but  of  fine  prices  ;  hence, 
the  money  result  has  been  much  more  satisfactory 
than  last  year’s.  On  the  high-lying  uplands,  the 
drought  of  last  summer  was  so  terribly  severe  that 
no  plants  were  made,  and  on  such  lands,  of  course, 
there  was  next  to  no  crop,  as  there  were  no  vines  to 
bear.  On  the  lower  grounds,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  our  county,  there  was  about  one-half  a 
full  crop ;  but  it  paid  a 
great  deal  better  than  last 
year’s  heavy  crop,  as  one 
instance  will  show  :  An  ex¬ 
tensive  grower  told  me, 
last  year,  that  he  thought 
when  he  had  paid  all  his 
bills,  that  he  would  have 
$15  left.  This  year,  he  will 
have  over  $1,500.  On 
banked  meadows,  the  crop 
was  very  heavy. 

□  The  Gandy  still  main¬ 
tains  its  supremacy  here  ; 
not  that  it  is  the  best  or 
most  productive  berry,  but 
its  reputation  in  market 
will  make  it  bring  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  quart 
more  than  any  other,  and 
this  often  means  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  good 
profit  and  none  at  all.  As 
a  result  of  another  year’s 
trial,  I  have  discarded 
Enhance.  It  has  all  the 
desirable  qualities  except 
that  it  is  so  rough  as  ma¬ 
terially  to  detract  from  its 
appearance  in  the  crate.  I 
have  filled  its  room  with 
Marshall  of  which  I  can 
hardly  say  too  much.  It  is 
simply  magnificent  in  fruit 
and  plant.  It  is  the  largest 
berry  I  have  ever  grown 
with  the  exception  o  f 
Mary  ;  by  this  I  do  no' 
mean  that  there  are  to  be 
found  here  and  there 
enormously  large  and  over¬ 
grown  berries,  but  that  all 
the  berries  are  very  large, 
and  they  continue  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  of  the  best,  and  it  is 
among  the  most  productive ; 
while  in  vigor  of  growth  it 
is  excelled  by  none.  Of  the 
Mary,  all  that  I  have  said 

of  the  Marshall  can  be  fairly  said,  except  that  its 
quality  is  not  so  good,  though  it  is  far  from  being  of 
the  poor  quality  stated  by  some  writers.  I  shall  not 
continue  planting  it,  as  it  has  no  points  of  superiority 
over  the  Marshall,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
a  pistillate. 

Eight  here  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the 
constant  claims  made  by  stiawberry  men  that  pistil¬ 
late  berries  are  the  most  productive.  I  know  that, 
where  all  conditions  of  moisture  and  fertility  are 
given,  the  Parker  Earle  will  produce  two  quarts  to 
one  of  any  pistillate  berry  in  existence.  This  berry 
still  maintains  with  me  its  preeminence  ;  it  is  the 
most  wonderfully  productive  berry  I  have  ever  seen. 


My -patch  has  been  visited  during  the  season  by  many 
old  strawberry  growers,  and  their  uniform  testimony 
was  that  they  never  saw  anything  like  it.  The  ber¬ 
ries  commence  ripening  with  the  midseason  berries, 
and  continue  until  the  very  last.  I  picked  them  from 
June  1  to  20,  making  three  pickings  a  week,  and 
the  last  were  beautiful  berries.  They  are  berries 
that  will  class  as  large — not  very  large — and  are 
beautiful  appearing  berries  in  the  crate,  looking  as  if 
varnished,  and  carry  in  first-class  shape.  I  would  not, 
however,  advise  any  one  to  plant  them  where  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  deficiency  of  water  or  of  fertility,  as 
they  set  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  berries  that 
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they  simply  couldn’t  fill  them  out  to  any  decent  size, 
if  any  of  the  necessary  conditions  were  lacking. 

I  tried  the  Great  American,  but  I  utterly  fail  to  find 
any  point  of  “  greatness  ”  it  may  possess.  With  me, 
it  is  simply  worthless.  The  Brandywine  has  been  a 
great  disappointment  to  me,  as  I  anticipated  great 
things  from  it,  from  the  reports  received.  It,  on  my 
soil,  is  a  complete  failure  as  a  producer  of  berries. 
The  plants  made  a  magnificent  growth,  but  of  fruit 
there  was  a  woful  lack.  Yet  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
quite  give  it  up — thinking,  perhaps,  I  didn’t  get  gen¬ 
uine  plants— so  I  shall  get  a  few  of  the  introducer  and 
try  it  again. 

Edgar  Queen  is  a  magnificent  berry  and  productive, 


but  there  are  others'just  as  good,  and  it  is  a  pistil¬ 
late,  so  I  have  no  use  for  it.  Many  patches  of  berries 
in  this  section  were  ruined  by  what  the  growers 
called  a  weevil — described  as  a  very  small  bug  that 
attacked  the  bud  and  destroyed  it.  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  these  bugs,  as  I  did  not  hear  of  them  until 
they  had  finished  their  work  and  disappeared.  I  tried 
to  get  some  samples  to  send  to  Prof.  Slingerland,  but 
was  too  late. 

I  have  some  20  new  varieties  growing  to  test  next 
year,  and  shall  report  on  them.  Among  them,  are 
Belle,  Noble,  Tennyson,  Mexican,  Eleanor,  Glen 
Mary,  Wm.  Belt,  Enormous,  Sloan’s  Seedling  Giant, 

Bouncer,  Ideal  and  Oriole. 

Ii.  Iv.  HOWELL. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Notes  from 
Maryland. 

I  give  a  short  review  of 
the  behavior  of  the  new 
varieties  of  strawberries 
the  past  season.  Hale’s 
Bouncer  is  quite  large  and 
of  fair  quality.  The  shape 
is  the  worst  of  any  on  the 
farm,  being  badly  ridged 
or  crinkled.  The  plant 
makes  large,  healthy  foli¬ 
age,  but  on  the  whole,  it 
is  not  desirable  on  my  land, 
which  I  would  call  a  sandy 
loam. 

Eleanor  was  badly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  dry  weather 
early  in  the  season  ;  it 
bloomed  profusely,  but  was 
very  stingy  in  setting  fruit, 
possibly  owing  to  the  dry 
weather ;  what  fruit  we 
got,  was  of  medium  size 
and  very  firm,  but  not  so 
early  as  has  been  claimed 
by  its  introducer. 

Giant  in  the  fruiting  beds 
did  very  poorly  ;  the  plant 
growth  was  very  poor  and 
weak,  and  the  fruit  was 
not  properly  matured,  but 
we  got  some  much  finer 
fruit  from  our  spring-set 
plants  than  from  our  fruit¬ 
ing  beds.  As  seen  in  our 
fruiting  beds,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  undesirable  ;  but, 
as  seen  on  our  spring-set 
plants,  I  feel  that  it  would 
only  be  just  to  say  that  it 
is  promising. 

Sunnyside,  a  very  strong 
grower,  is  productive  and 
very  late ;  berries  above 
medium  in  size.  It  is  very 
good,  but  there  are  others  better. 

Sunrise  is  very  productive  of  medium  sized,  soft 
berries,  shape  the  same  as  Bubach.  but  not  nearly  so 
large. 

Brunette  is  medium  size,  perfect  form,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  and  the  best  quality  of  any  that  I  have  ever 
eaten ;  it  is  a  strong,  healthy  grower,  and  the  berry 
is  firm  enough  for  a  good  shipper.  I  especially  recom¬ 
mend  this  for  the  family  garden. 

Brandywine  is  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it. 

Wm.  Belt  was  exceptionally  good  ;  I  picked  berries 
that  weighed  one  ounce  each  from  spring-set  plants, 
and  the  fruiting  beds  contained  an  abundance  of  large 
berries  of  good  quality.  Some  of  the  first  to  ripen 
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and  some  of  the  largest  specimens  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  are  flat  or  fan-shaped,  but  have  a  smooth  surface 
and  make  a  very  attractive  appearance.  In  the  spring 
of  1894,  Mr.  Crawford  sent  me  three  plants  ;  late  in 
the  fall  of  1894,  and  in  the  spring  of  1895,  these  few 
plants  rusted  very  badly,  I  cannot  say  from  what 
cause,  only  that  other  kinds  not  subject  to  rust,  were 
affected  at  the  same  time  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
sign  of  rust  on  the  Wm.  Belt  since,  and  it  appears  to 
be  absolutely  free  from  disease.  It  is  a  staminate 
and  firm  enough  to  be  a  good  shipper. 

Enormous  is  simply  enormous  in  plant,  in  size  of 
fruit,  and  in  productiveness.  Color  a  bright  crimson, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  varnished.  The  shape 
is  somewhat  irregular,  running  from  cone  shaped  to 
fan-shaped,  but  has  a  smooth  surface  and  presents  a 
catching  display. 

Clyde  is  one  of  the  good  ones  that  has,  without 
doubt,  come  to  stay.  It  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower, 
makes  an  abundance  of  large,  deep-rooted  plants, 
amply  able  to  sustain  its  immense  load  of  large  and 
shapely  fruit.  It  is  of  good  quality  and  firm.  Ripens 
medium  early,  and  is  a  strong  bisexual,  suitable  to 
plant  with  large,  early  and  medium  early  pistillate 
kinds.  Timbrell  has  again  failed  here  ;  I  shall  never 
set  another  plant  of  it.  With  me,  it  is  the  most 
worthless  of  the  worthless. 

Paris  King  is  a  large  berry  of  considerable  mei  it 
that  comes  from  Illinois.  It  is  quite  productive  of 
medium  large  berries,  borne  on  long  and  slender  fruit 
stems,  somewhat  like  Haverland.  It  is  a  free  and 
healthy  grower,  and  a  strong  bisexual,  especially 
recommended  as  a  pollenizer. 

Hall’s  Seedling  is  a  new  berry  that  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  put  on  the  market  in  the  near  future 
It  was  originated  in  Somerset  County,  Md. ,  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Hall.  I  saw  this  fruit  on  his  place  last 
spring,  and  it  was,  certainly,  very  fine  there.  It  has 
never  been  fruited  elsewhere  that  I  know  of.  The 
plant  seems  to  be  entirely  healthy  and  vigorous.  It 
was  on  medium  light  land,  with  a  clay  subsoil. 
Staples  is  a  firm,  early  berry  of  medium  size  ;  it  was 
earlier  than  anything  I  had,  except  Michel’s  Early 
and  Meeks’s  Early.  It  is  a  moderately  good  grower  of 
the  Warfield  type,  and  bore  a  good  crop  of  firm  ber¬ 
ries,  which  will  hang  on  the  vines  for  a  week  after 
being  ripe  enough  to  pick,  without  rotting. 

Annie  Laurie  is  large,  good  quality  and  good  shape; 
but  if  it  is  as  unproductive  elsewhere  as  it  is  here,  1 
can’t  see  why  it  was  ever  put  on  the  market.  Glen 
Mary,  for  large  size,  productiveness  and  quality  com¬ 
bined,  is  certainly  “on  top”  of  anything  that  I  have 
seen.  Marshall  may  bear  some  specimens  as  large, 
but  it  will  not  average  nearly  so  large,  and  is  not 
more  than  one-half  as  productive.  If  there  are  any 
others  as  productive,  they  are  not  nearly  so  large, 
and  the  quality  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  best.  The 
plant  growth  is  vigorous  and  strong,  and  as  healthy 
as  was  ever  grown.  It  is  a  bisexual,  amply  able  to 
provide  for  its  own  crop,  but  not  recommended  to 
plant  with  others.  If  I  were  confined  to  any  single 
variety,  1  would  unhesitatingly  say,  “  Give  me  Glen 
Mary.”  w.  F.  allen  jr. 

Salisbury,  Md.  _ 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Long  Island  Flower  Notes. — In  reply  to  certain 
queries  in  Ruralisms  (page  419),  I  would  say  that  the 
Blue  spirea,  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus,  is  not  hardy 
here.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  such  a  hand¬ 
some,  vigorous-growing,  free-flowering  plant.  And 
how  partial  are  the  bees  to  its  flowers  !  Citrus  tri- 
foliata  (the  so-called  Hardy  orange)  is  not  thoroughly 
reliable  as  a  hardy  plant  here.  It  may  survive  a  mild 
winter,  or  when  grown  in  a  sheltered  situation,  a 
winter  or  two  ;  but  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  more  or 
less  injured,  if  not  killed  outright.  How  the  plants 
will  do  when  well  protected,  I  cannot  say.  Jasminum 
grandiflorum  and  Callicarpa  purpurea,  although  adver¬ 
tised  as  hardy  shrubs  by  some  nurserymen,  are  killed 
to  the  ground  almost  every  winter  unless  the  branches 
are  laid  close  to  the  earth  and  well  protected  with  a 
covering  of  some  coarse,  littery  material  ;  even  then, 
in  severe  weather,  they  will  be  more  or  less  injured. 

I  may  here  say  that  the  covering  on  plants  protected 
in  this  manner,  should  not  be  applied  until  the  ground 
becomes  frozen  in  December,  and  gradually  removed 
the  ensuing  spring.  chas.  e.  parnell. 

Long  Island. 

Down  on  Saghalin. — Notwithstanding  the  claims  of 
the  introducer,  the  disseminators,  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
that  Saghalin  will  grow  under  almost  all  ciicum- 
stances,  my  own  experience  is  quite  to  the  contrary. 
In  the  spring  of  1895,  I  bought  a  few  roots  at  an  out¬ 
rageous  price  for  a  weed.  No  instructions  how  to  plant 
were  sent  me,  so  I  made  a  small  hole  and  covered  the 
roots  with  three  to  four  inches  of  fine  soil.  Some 
were  planted  in  rich,  alluvial  soil,  some  on  higher, 
gravelly  soil,  and  the  rest  on  still  more  elevated, 


sandy  loam  of  only  fair  quality.  My  object  was  pri¬ 
marily  simply  experimental,  that  I  might  be  able  to 
report  its  behavior  under  different  conditions.  I 
greatly  feared  that  I  was  introducing  a  weed  that 
might  prove  a  troublesome  pest.  But  after  waiting 
several  months  to  see  the  promised  marvelousgrowth, 
I  at  last  scratched  away  the  soil  only  to  find  the  roots 
a  black,  shriveled  mass.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  sorry 
at  the  time,  but  I  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  make  the  experiment.  It  seems  that  I  am  not  the 
only  one  that  has  not  made  a  success  (?)  of  Saghalin. 
Mr.  John  L.  Shawver,  page  410,  likewise  states  that, 
with  him,  “  it  failed  utterly.”  Prof.  Massey,  of  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  and  a  very  trust¬ 
worthy  authority,  says  in  a  recent  article  :  “We  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  results  from  two  plantings  of 
Saghalin  roots,  and  we  do  not  regard  it  of  any  value 
in  the  South.”  I  hold  the  same  opinion,  and  reared 
as  I  was  in  the  North,  and,  therefore,  familiar  with  it, 
I  unhesitatingly  include  that  also.  It  never,  no  never, 
will  supersede  our  well-known  cultivated  forage  crops 
anywhere.  The  very  nature  of  its  growth  where  it  will 
thrive,  precludes  its  being  planted  in  arable  fields-  In 
my  opinion,  it  will,  before  long,  be  buried  again  in  that 
oblivion  from  which  it  was  so  suddenly  resurrected  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  ,t.  c.  senger 

Virginia. 

How  to  Plant  Chestnuts. — As  to  the  distance 
apart  to  plant  chestnut  trees,  I  would  plant  the 
standard  sorts,  such  as  Ridgely,  Paragon  and  Numbo, 
30  feet  apart,  according  to  the  following  diagram  : 
Standards  are  indicated  by  X,  and  dwarfs — the  Japans 
— by  O,  making  the  trees  in  an  orchard  stand  20  feet 
apart  : 
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orchard.  At  the  crossings  of  a  plot  40  feet  square, 
also  in  the  center  of  the  square,  I  plant  a  long- 
lived  and  more  vigorous  and  spreading  kind  or 
variety,  and  then  at  the  20-foot  crossings,  I  plant  the 
shorter-lived  and  early-bearing  varieties,  such  as 
Yellow  Transparent,  Williams’s  Early  Red,  Fourth  of 
July,  etc.,  which  varieties  will  give  the  most  profit¬ 
able  period  of  their  lives  before  they  have  to  be  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  the  loDger-lived  varieties.  I 
feel  like  indorsing  the  idea  of  your  Connecticut 
reader  of  planting  the  Ridgely,  Paragon  and  Numbo 
as  close  as  20  feet  apart.  He  will  have  many  years  of 
bearing  before  he  will  have  to  cut  away  every 
other  tree.  p.  Emerson. 

Delaware. 

Blast  the  Woodchucks — I  have  a  plan  for  killing 
woodchucks  with  blasting  powder,  which  is  as  effec¬ 
tive,  and  much  more  simple  than  the  use  of  sulphur 
as  described  by  J.  H.  R.  Place  in  a  little  cloth  bag, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  blasting  powder;  insert  one 
end  of  a  piece  of  fuse  about  15  inches  loDg,  and  tie 
securely  about  the  fuse.  Any  desired  number 
of  the  bags  may  be  quickly  made  on  the  sewing 
machine.  Place  the  charge  down  the  hole,  placing 
stones  or  slicks  next  to  the  powder  ;  then  pack  to  the 
mouth,  leavmg  enough  of  the  fuse  to  light.  If  there 
should  be  two  holes,  close  up  both  of  them,  one  charge 
being  sufficient.  This  makes  pleasant  work  for  the 
boys,  and,  as  in  the  use  of  sulphur,  leaves  the  wood¬ 
chucks  buried,  as  they  are  quickly  smothered  if  the 
smoke  be  not  allowed  to  escape.  c.  m.  h. 

Cheshire,  Conn. 

Substitutes  for  Hay. — The  article  by  Prof.  Brooks, 
page  462,  with  the  above  title,  was  very  interesting, 
and  valuable  as  well  ;  but  when  he  says  that  “  the 
peas  will  not  stand  heavy  frosts,”  I  am  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  though  what  might  be  a  heavy  frost  in  north¬ 
ern  Ohio,  might  be  regarded  as  next  to  no  frost  at  all 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  my  custom  to  sow  a  field  of 
oats  and  peas  late  in  August  for  the  purpose  of  late 
October  and  November  soiling  of  the  cows,  and  last 
fall  especially,  we  had  frost  after  frost  late  in 
October  and  on,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  crop 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  kept  very  green  and 
if  I  remember  aright,  the  last  was  fed  as  late  as  Nov¬ 
ember  8  to  10.  As  a  green  food  to  keep  up  the  flow 
of  milk  at  the  period  between  the  last  of  the  usual 
green  foods,  and  going  into  winter  quarters,  I  have 
never  found  anything  so  good;  but  it  may  be  that  the 
oats  with  the  peas,  may  have  had  something  to  do  in 
protecting  them  from  the  frost.  We  put  the  crop  in 
the  last  week  in  August,  first  sowing  the  peas,  1% 
bushel  per  acre,  upon  bare  land,  and  plowed  them  in, 
using  a  Cutaway  revolving  plow,  which  put  them 
down  about  four  inches,  the  six  disks  plowing  a 
full  three-foot  furrow.  This  made  their  seeding 
very  rapid,  and  they  came  up  as  though  they  had 
been  drilled  in.  A  few  days  before  the  peas  came  up, 
bushel  of  oats  was  scattered  on  the  land  and 


harrowed  once.  Although  the  fall  was  a  very  dry 
one.  the  crop  made  a  fine  growth,  and  afforded  a  fine 
soiling  crop  at  the  time  when  succulence  is  rather 
difficult  to  furnish  a  dairy.  To-day  (July  9)  we 
sowed  a  field  to  oats  and  peas,  and  next  week,  we 
shall  sow  another  to  Crimson  clover  and  see  if  we 
cannot  have  a  greater  variety  to  feed  in  the  fall, 
instead  of  all  corn  fodder,  though  some  dairies  would 
vote  themselves  lucky  to  get  two  full  meals  a  day  of 
even  that — especially  if  home  grown.  With  respect 
to  the  oats  and  peas,  I  have  a  notion  that,  on  worn 
land,  the  crop  could  be  moderately  pastured,  and 
then  the  residue  turned  under  with  manifest  benefit, 
and  add  not  a  little  to  the  nitrogen,  and  the  humus 
would  play  an  important  part  in  the  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  I  intend  to  grow  a  field  of  ensil¬ 
age  corn  on  such  a  field,  so  treated.  john  gould. 
Ohio. 


COMPARISON  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  BORDEAUX 

MIXTURES. 

The  age  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  has  much  to  do  with 
the  uniformity  of  its  application.  This  fact  has,  fre¬ 
quently,  been  noticed,  but  the  rate  and  the  duration 
of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  mixture  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  determined.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  has,  nevertheless,  been  made  that  only  the  fresh 
mixture  should  be  used  ;  jet  the  reason  for  this 
advice  has  not  always  been  made  clear.  The  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  shows,  at  least,  one  cause  for  the 
superiority  of  the  freshly  prepared  fungicide  ;  and  the 
results  are  sufficiently  emphatic  to  show  clearly  that 
the  use  of  the  old  mixture  is  unadvisable  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  especially  where  the  best  machinery 
is  not  employed.  The  proper  agitation  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
connected  with  its  application  ;  yet  there  is  a  period 
in  which  the  inconvenience  from  this  source  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Of  course,  the  use  of  the  mixture  at 
this  time  is  highly  desirable. 

A  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate  was  placed  in 
a  quart  fruit  jar,  and  to  this  was  added  the  milk  of 
lime  until  a  slight  excess  had  been  used.  The  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  thus  formed  was,  therefore,  similar  to 
that  which  is  commonly  used  in  spraying.  The  color 
was  fairly  dark  blue,  and  the  strength  of  the  mixture 
was  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  normal  prep¬ 
aration,  the  copper  sulphate  being  used  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  ten  gallons  of  the  mixture.  The  can 
was  so  placed  that  the  height  of  the  sediment  could 
easily  be  measured.  At  the  end  of  every  24  hours,  the 
can  was  shaken  thoroughly,  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
undisturbed  for  another  day.  The  depth  of  the  blue 
sediment  could  be  seen  very  plainly,  so  that  no  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  in  taking  the  measurements. 

The  following  table  represents  the  rate  of  settling 
as  shown  by  observations  made  at  definite  intervals  : 


Time  of 

Observation  , — - Amount  of  Settling  in  Inches. - > 

after  shaking.  1st  day.  2nd  day.  3d  day.  4th  day.  5th  day. 

7  min .  1-12  2-12  1  2-12  2*4  2  11-12 

15  min .  2-12  3-12  2  2  8  12  3 

1  hour  10  min .  6-12  10-12  2  8-12  3  3 

3  hours  30  min .  1  7-12  1  10-12  2  11-12  3  3 

4  hours  45  min .  1  10-12  2  1-12  3  3  3 

14  hours  30  min .  2  4-12  2  8-12  3  3  3  1-12 

24  hours  .  2  5-12  2  10-12  3  3  3  1-12 


Comment  upon  this  table  is  scarcely  necessary.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  that,  during  the  first  24  hours 
following  the  preparation  of  the  BoYdeaux  Mixture, 
the  sediment  settled  to  a  point  nearly  as  low  as  that 
reached  after  a  few  days.  The  most  rapid  precipita¬ 
tion  took  place  during  the  first  five  hours.  The  rate 
of  settling  during  the  second  24  hours  was  somewhat 
faster  than  during  the  first,  especially  during  the  first 
two  hours  ;  after  this,  the  differences  were  compara¬ 
tively  slight,  although  the  sediment  eventually  sank 
five-twelfths  of  an  inch  lower.  During  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  days,  the  sediment  fell  rapidly.  On 
the  third  day,  after  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  the 
sediment  was  lower  than  the  lowest  point  reached 
during  the  first  24  hours  ;  an  equal  fall  took  place  on 
the  fourth  day  during  the  first  15  minutes,  while  on 
the  fifth  day  the  sediment  had  dropped  to  a  still  lower 
point  in  seven  minutes. 

This  rapid  change  in  the  rate  of  settling  of  the 
sediment  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  is,  probably,  not 
due  to  any  chemical  change  in  the  preparation,  but  it 
may  more  naturally  be  ascribed  to  a  change  in  the 
physical  nature.  The  sediment,  which  is  at  first  more 
light  and  floceulent,  seems  to  become,  gradually,  more 
compressed,  and,  therefore,  sinks  more  rapidly 
through  the  water.  No  change  seemed  to  take  place 
in  the  color  of  the  mixture,  and  the  only  apparent  re¬ 
sult  of  the  standing  was  the  change  in  the  rate  at 
which  the  sediment  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

The  above  result  has  an  important  practical  bear¬ 
ing.  Since  the  sediment  contained  in  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  settles  but  little  during  the  first  few  hours 
after  the  preparation  of  the  fungicide,  it  is  evident 
that,  at  this  time,  the  mixture  maybe  most  uniformly 
applied  with  the  least  amount  of  agitation.  The 
milk  of  lime  should,  of  course,  be  as  fine  as  possible, 
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and  the  coarser  particles  be  rejected,  either  by  strain¬ 
ing-  or  by  allowing  them  to  settle  before  the  milk  is 
used.  Comparatively  little  agitation  is  necessary 
under  these  circumstances  ;  but,  if  the  attempt  be 
made  to  apply  old  Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  apparatus 
for  stirring  the  mixture  should  be  of  the  best,  al¬ 
though  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  put  a  steamboat 
propeller  inside  the  barrel,  and  then  revolve  the 
former  rapidly  by  means  of  an  engine,  as  has  recently 
been  done.  e.  g.  lodkman. 

Cornell  University. 

GRINDSTONE,  FLOWERS  AND  WHITE  GRUBS 

There  are  two  farming  implements  that  I  very 
much  dislike — one  is  a  quiescent  grindstone,  and  the 
other  a  scythe.  A  grindstone  is  all  right  when  it  is 
whirling  (and  I  am  not  supplying  the  motive  power), 
because  I  am  very  fond  of  sharp  tools ;  and  I  like  to 
sit  in  front  of  a  rapidly-whirling  stone  and  put  a 
razor-edge  on  every  cutting  tool  I  am  obliged  to  use. 
I  can  hold  the  tool  while  its  dullness  is  being  removed, 
or  I  can  turn  the  stone,  if  occasion  re¬ 
quire  ;  but  to  do  both  at  the  same  time, 
is  exceedingly  wearisome.  Where  is  the 
genius  who  will  invent  a  cheap,  double- 
duplex-adjustable  holder  that  will  hold 
tools  of  all  kinds  on  the  stone  at  just 
the  proper  angle,  pitch,  etc.?  If  such 
a  genius  has  ever  been  born,  let  him 
make  himself  known  to  us.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  easy  enough  for  anybody  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  windmill,  a  horse-power,  or  an 
electric  motor  ;  but  the  getting  of  any 
of  these  things  involves  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  goodly  shekels  ;  and  if  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  short  of  shekels — which  we 
generally  are — the  suggestion  will  have 
to  pass  unheeded.  Has  anybody  invented 
any  kind  of  a  homemade  contrivance 
that  will  make  a  grindstone  spin  easily, 
or  that  will  hold  tools  on  the  stone  prop¬ 
erly  ?  If  sucn  is  the  case,  let  us  see  a 
picture  of  it  without  delay. 

That  relic  of  barbarism,  the  scythe, 
seems  to  be  a  stayer.  Here  we  are  close 
at  the  latter  end  of  a  century  of  inven¬ 
tions — a  century  that  has  produced  more 
labor-saving  devices  than  all  previous 
centuries — and  still  bending  over  our 
diaphragms  swinging  a  relic  of  dark 
ages  !  We  have  improved  handles  and 
improved  fastenings,  on  an  improved 
snath  ;  but  still  it’s  the  same  old  scythe, 
as  clumsy  and  far-back  as  the  orthog¬ 
raphy  of  its  name.  Some  men  can  swing 
it  through  grass  and  weeds  almost  as 
easily  as  they  can  eat  a  boiled  cabbage  ; 
but  for  some  occult  reason,  I  never  could 
get  on  to  the  combination,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  scythe  swinging  is  severe  punish¬ 
ment.  I  am  patiently  awaiting  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  genius  who  will  produce  a 
light  hand  mower  that  I  can  push  along 
before  me,  while  its  sickle  is  whirred  by 
a  small  motor  on  top  of  it.  Then  I  shall 
take  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable  in 
mowing  my  lawn  and  cutting  the  forests 
of  weeds  that  spring  up  wherever  the 
soil  is  not  constantly  stirred. 

If  there  is  any  prettier  flower  for  the 
lawn  than  the  vinca,  I  don’t  know  wliat 
it  is.  The  drier  the  weather,  the  brighter 
are  its  glossy  green  leaves  and  pretty 
flowers.  A  bed  of  vincas  will  please 
anybody  ;  it  blooms  all  the  time,  does 
not  overgrow  itself,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  no  insect  troubles  it.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  box  in  February  to  get 
strong  plants  for  setting  out  early,  or  as  soon  as  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  It  will  bloom  in  the  house 
quite  as  well  as  out-of-doors,  and  as  it  is  so  easily 
cared  for,  two  or  three  plants  should  be  potted  for 
that  purpose. 

Another  flower  that  is  easily  cared  for  and  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  lawn,  is  the  perennial  phlox.  When  well 
cared  for,  a  large  bed  of  it  is  simply  gorgeous,  and 
remains  so  for  a  long  time.  When  through  blooming, 
remove  the  stalks  and  give  the  bed  a  good  dressing  of 
well-rotted  manure,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
plumes  of  flowers  that  will  make  an  Easter  bonnet 
ashamed  of  itself. 

I  observe  that  the  White  Grub  question  is  not  yet 
settled.  Let  the  discussion  and  investigations  go  on  ; 
we  will  get  at  the  facts  before  long.  Last  spring,  I 
filled  a  large  jar  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  well- 
rotted  manure,  powdering  and  sifting  the  whole  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  no  grubs  should  get  in.  Last 
week,  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  flowering  plants  set  in 
it  was  looking  sickly,  as  though  there  was  a  grub  at 
its  root.  I  carefully  removed  the  soil  and  investi- 


gated,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  a  great,  full-grown 
White  Grub  chewing  away.  Further  examination  of 
the  soil,  which  was  more  than  half  rotted  manure, 
disclosed  several  more  from  one-eighth  inch  long  to 
nearly  full  size.  The  earth  had  been  in  the  jar  seven 
weeks,  and  when  put  in  did  not  contain  a  grub  that 
was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Verily,  they  made  a 
rapid  growth.  -Did  you  ever  notice  that  White  Grubs 
found  in  poor  soil  looked  thin  and  half-starved,  while 
those  found  in  a  soil  that  is  rich,  full  of  humus  and 
roots,  looked  like  Suffolk  pigs  ?  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  yet  quite  a  distance  from  a  full  solution 
of  the  White  Grub  question.  fred  grundy. 

THE  ARMY  WORM  DOES  BATTLE. 

ITS  HABITS  ;  HOW  TO  FIGHT  IT. 

The  army  worm  is  abroad  in  the  land  in  very  de¬ 
structive  numbers  in  many  localities.  We  are  daily 
receiving  letters  and  even  telegrams  and  telephone 
messages  from  such  widely  separated  localities  as 
Lowville,  Horseheads  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and 


THE  ARMY  WORM  AND  ITS  WORK.  Fig.  158. 

Ilonesdale,  Pa.  Pasture  lands  and  crops  of  hay,  rye 
and  corn  are  being  ravaged  in  these  localities,  by  the 
caterpillars. 

The  true  army  worm,  the  caterpillar  of  the  moth 
known  as  Lucania  unipuncta,  is  a  naked,  striped 
worm  about  IX  inch  long  and  one-quarter  inch  in 
diameter  when  full  grown,  and  rather  dark  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  insect  is  widely  distributed  over  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  some 
localities,  it  occasionally  appears  in  such  enormous 
numbers  as  to  overrun  and  destroy,  in  May  and  June, 
acres  of  the  small  grains  and  grass  lands.  The  worms 
usually  travel  in  one  direction  from  one  field  to 
another,  destroying  the  crop  as  they  go.  They  have 
a  habit  of  climbing  the  seed  stalks  and  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  Timothy,  and  of  the  small  grains.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  worms  feed  mostly  at 
night  and  in  damp,  cloudy  weather,  remaining  hidden 
during  sunshiny  days,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the 
closely  allied  cutworms.  The  adult  insect  is  a  brown 
moth  with  a  white  spot  on  the  center  of  each  front 
wing.  The  eggs  are  pushed  down  into  the  inner  base 
of  tlie  terminal  leaf  sheaths  of  grasses  or  grains.  The 


eSSs  hatch  in  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  the  cater¬ 
pillars  attain  full  growth  in  three  or  four  weeks.  They 
then  go  into  the  ground,  and  transform  through  a 
brown  pupa  to  the  moth.  The  number  of  generations 
each  year  varies  with  the  climate  aDd  the  season  ; 
there  may  be  six  in  the  South.  The  winter  is  usually 
passed  as  a  half-grown  caterpillar,  and  sometimes 
the  moths  hibernate,  in  the  South.  It  is  usually  the 
offspring  of  the  worms  that  hibernate  which  cause 
alarm. 

At  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  the  army  was  advancing 
across  a  lane  from  a  40-acre  rye  field  in  which  not  a 
leaf  remained  on  the  stalks,  and  about  one-fourth  of 
the  heads  had  been  cut  off.  The  worms  were  so 
numerous  that  one  could  hardly  take  a  step  without 
crushing  several  of  them.  They  had  just  begun  their 
destruction  in  adjoining  corn  fields  where  the  crop 
was  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  or  more  per 
day.  During  the  day,  most  of  the  worms  were  either 
on  the  march  or  resting  from  their  destructive  work 
under  pieces  of  dirt  or  snugly  hidden  down  in  the 
cavities  at  the  bases  of  the  corn  leaves  5 
evidently  most  of  their  feeding  is  done 
at  night.  In  Fig.  158  are  shown  several 
of  the  worms  at  work  on  a  corn  plant, 
all  nearly  natural  size. 

There  is  no  practical  method  of  rid¬ 
ding  a  badly  infested  field  of  ODe  of 
these  caterpillar  armies,  which  would 
not  also  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
crop.  However,  the  worms  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  entering  other  fields,  and 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  killed  before 
they  can  do  much  damage  in  new  fields. 
In  some  cases,  especially  in  corn  fields, 
the  advancing  army  can  be  checked  in 
the  middle  of  the  field.  If  a  deep  ditch 
be  dug  or  plowed  before  the  advancing 
army,  taking  pains  to  have  the  side 
toward  the  crop  to  be  protected  as  smooth 
and  perpendicular  as  possible,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  worms  cannot  readily 
cross  it,  and  will,  after  the  first  attempt; 
crawl  along  the  ditch  and  tumble  into 
deep  holes  which  should  be  dug  in  the 
ditch  at  intervals  of  a  rod  or  so  ;  bushels 
of  the  worms  have  been  trapped  in  this 
manner,  and  in  one  instance  the  stench 
from  their  decaying  bodies  became  very 
offensive  to  people  riding  along  the 
highway. 

In  some  corn  fields,  it  would  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  spray  or  thoroughly  dust  the 
plants  with  Paris-green,  using  it  as 
strong  as  the  plants  will  stand.  Much 
can,  also,  be  done  by  drenching  a  strip 
of  the  crop  toward  which  the  worms  are 
marching,  with  a  strong  Paris-green 
mixture.  A  combination  of  the  ditch  and 
spray,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  will 
check  and  destroy  millions  of  these 
ravenous  creatures.  Prompt  action  will 
be  necessary  for,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
day’s  delay  may  mean  the  destruction 
of  an  acre  or  more  of  a  promising  rye, 
corn  or  hay  crop. 

Judging  from  the  many  worms  which 
we  have  seen,  Nature  will  see  to  it  that 
the  next  brood  of  worms  which  might 
naturally  be  expected  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  will  not  appear,  for  a  majority  of 
the  larger  worms  bear  on  their  backs, 
small,  white  eggs  laid  there  by  an  insect 
resembling  a  house-fly.  These  eggs  mean 
that  soon  the  little  maggots  hatching 
therefrom  will  burrow  into  the  body  of 
the  worm,  and  there  revel  in  the  juices 
and  fatty  tissues,  and  finally  cause  the  death  of  their 
host  before  it  undergoes  its  curious.ehanges  to  the  adult 
insect,  the  moth.  Thus,  while  the  litt1  e  parasitic  friends 
are  doing  noble  work  in  checking  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pest,  they  do  not  give  the  present  relief 
which  the  afflicted  farmer  needs,  m.  v.  slingerland. 


• 

The  Loganberry. — It  is  a  thing  worthy  of  note 
nowadays,  to  find  a  new  type  of  small  fruit,  that  ac¬ 
tually  bears  berries  which  have  a  value;  but  the  Logan¬ 
berry  appears  to  have  this  distinction.  The  plants 
are  robust,  and  exhibit  a  curious  intermingling  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  raspberry  and  the  dewberry.  The 
fruit  is  neither,  but  it  is  intermediate.  It  has  the  color, 
and  in  a  mild  form,  the  flavor  of  the  raspberry,  but 
the  size  and  structure  of  the  dewberry,  and  when 
cooked  with  sugar,  makes  an  excellent  sauce.  I  have 
observed  the  Loganberry  only  under  good  cultivation, 
the  canes  covered  with  earth  in  winter  and  supported 
on  a  wire  trellis  during  the  fruiting  season.  Under 
such  conditions,  it  has  proved  prolific,  the  large 
berries  ripening  in  advance  of  Cuthbert  raspberries. 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  l.  f.  kinney. 
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CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER  ”  HOLD  0U1 

THROUGH  THE  AGRICULTURAL.  DEPRESSION 

With  Some  New  Features  Added. 

Part  II. 

As  was  hinted  last  week,  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  a 
little  change  in  his  system  of  farming.  For  many 
years,  his  plan  was  to  keep  as  few  head  of  live  stock 
as  possible.  The  hay  was  sold,  as  were  many  of  the 
corn  stalks,  and  stable  manure  was  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  nuisance.  The  chemicals  for  the  potatoes 
and  the  sod  for  the  corn  maintained  the  fertility  of 
the  farm,  and  increased  the  crops  with  each  round  of 
the  rotation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  signs  of  the  times  showed 
Mr.  Lewis  that  live  stock  husbandry  would  no  longer 
support  his  farm.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
immense  output  of  meat  and  dairy  products  from  the 
West.  Accordingly,  he  began  to  change  his  system 
of  farming  until  the  steers  and  the  cows  largely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  farm,  and  chemicals  and  clover 
took  their  place.  Grass  and  grain  were  sold  instead 
of  being  fed,  and  potatoes  became  the  money  crop. 
For  years,  this  system  paid  because  potatoes  brought 
fair  prices.  Now,  Mr.  Lewis  sees  another  possible 
change  coming.  The  prices  for  potatoes  have  de¬ 
clined,  and  the  past  few  seasons  have  been  low  Within 
the  past  few  years,  immense  developments  have  been 
made  in  methods  and  machinery  for  growing  potatoes. 
Mr.  Lewis  accepts  the  western  reports  of  the  cost  of 
growing  an  acre  of  potatoes  as  accurate,  and  while 
all  this  may  not  mean  permanently  low  prices,  he 
doesn’t  purpose  to  sit  still  and  wait  for  the  machine 
to  roll  over  him. 

The  “  way  out  ”  seems  to  come  in  the  very  opposite 
direction  of  his  past  20  years’  work — dairying  !  It  is 
just  like  going  back  20  years,  to  take  up  an  old  tool 
that  was  then  laid  aside,  putting  a  new  handle  into  it 
and  bringing  it  again  into  use. 

A  creamery  has  been  established  at  Cranbury,  and 
most  of  the  fertilizer  farmers  are  sending  to  it  the 
milk  of  six  or  more  cows  Let  us  see  now  just  what 
this  means.  Mr.  Lewis  is  milking  eight  cows,  and,  if 
the  experiment  prove  successful,  he  will,  probably, 
increase  the  herd  to  15.  He  has  fallen  off  only  100 
pounds  per  acre  on  fertilizer  for  potatoes.  A  part  of 
the  potato  field  is  planted  to  fodder  corn — a  singular 
fact  being  that  the  Robbins  potato  planter  was  used 
to  drop  both  corn  and  potatoes.  The  cows  will  eat 
the  corn  (fodder  and  stover)  and  a  part  of  the  clover. 
There  will  be  even  more  Timothy  hay  to  sell  than 
before.  A  silo  is  being  considered  in  which  the  stover 
can  be  kept — after  the  plan  suggested  in  The  Ii. 
N.-Y.  last  spring.  The  grain  can  be  husked  off  and 
the  stalks  cut  into  the  silo  at  leisure,  with  water 
added  so  as  to  make  good  ensilage.  Bran  and  linseed 
meal  are  now  cheap,  and  they  will  make  a  better 
“  balance”  with  the  stalks  than  the  corn  would. 

The  cows  will,  therefore,  be  scavengers  or  waste 
eaters.  They  will  not  interfere  with  the  sales  of 
potatoes,  wheat,  corn  or  Timothy  hay.  The  disposal 
of  the  stalks  was  formerly  the  weak  point  in  Chemi¬ 
cals  and  Clover.  The  cows  will  attend  to  that,  and  in 
case  clover  hay  be  low  in  price,  they  may  be  able  to 
pay  more  for  it  than  the  hay  dealer  can  give.  The 
result  of  this  increase  of  stable  manure  ought  to  be 
more  corn  and  more  grass.  To  what  extent  it  will 
tend  to  decrease  the  amount  of  fertilizer  needed  on 
the  potatoes,  or  whether  it  will  lead  to  a  fertilizer 
lower  in  nitrogen,  remains  to  be  seen.  There  are 
many  interesting  results  ahead  of  this  new  departure, 
and  we  shall  try  to  keep  track  of  them. 

At  present,  milk  sent  to  the  creamery  brings  80 
cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the  skim-milk  is  bought 
back  at  10  cents  per  100.  Most  of  the  milk  seems  to 
come  from  farmers  like  Mr.  Lewis,  who  keep  the 
cows  as  a  sort  of  side  issue — to  consume  a  part  of 
their  crops  that  was  formerly  considered  of  little 
value.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  busi¬ 
ness  has  now  reached  a  point  where  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  often  means  the  saving  of 
what  was  formerly  considered  a  waste  product.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  not  yet  prepared  to  make  any  definite  state¬ 
ment  about  the  success  of  this  new  plan.  It  is  not 
past  the  theory  stage  yet,  though  it  is  very  promising, 
lie  will  continue  to  use  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer 
on  potatoes,  and  all  the  stable  manure  will  be  put  on 
sod  and  plowed  under  for  corn,  so  that,  if  the  new 
plan  succeed,  the  old  firm  will  simply  take  in  a  new 
partner,  and  we  shall  know  them  as 

Chemicals,  Clover  and  Cows. 

It  is  singular  how,  after  a  score  of  years,  this  farm  is 
going  back,  in  part,  to  the  old  practice  of  dairying. 
One  reason  is  that  the  home  markets  have  changed  in 
the  past  20  years.  Farmers  have  been  gradually 
giving  up  dairying  except  the  shipping  of  milk  to  the 
cities.  Along  the  shore,  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
locality,  hundreds  of  towns  have  sprung  up  where 
people  demand  vast  quantities  of  ice  cream,  sweet 
cream  and  butter,  and  while  the  individual  dairyman 


with  a  few  cows  could  not  eater  to  this  trade,  a  co¬ 
operative  creamery  enables  him  to  market  his  milk  to 
good  advantage.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  farms 
will  ever  support  large  herds  of  cattle,  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  will,  probably,  be  limited  by  the  crops 
of  stalks  and  clover  hay.  The  whole  thing  shows 
how  great  changes  are  creeping  all  through  farming 
as  well  as  other  lines  of  trade,  and  how  the  farmer 
must  keep  ahead  of  the  times  if  he  would  be  prepared 
for  these  changes.  H.  w.  c. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

MACHINERY  FOR  HULLING  COW  PEAS. 

I  want  to  buy  a  good  liuller  for  hulling  the  pods  from  cow  peas 
without  splitting  them.  I  grow  the  peas  for  seed,  and  have  the 
ripe  pods  picked  by  hand  to  insure  the  best  quality  for  seed.  A 
hand  machine  to  separate  these  pods  from  the  peas,  is  what  I 
want.  E.  o.  p. 

Dover,  Del. 

Something  About  the  Machinery. 

E.  G.  P.  will,  doubtless,  do  well  to  use  an  ordinary 
grain  thrasher,  by  opening  it  enough  so  that  the  peas 
can  pass  between  the  concave  and  beater  spikes  with¬ 
out  being  broken.  An  old  set  of  spikes  might  do  well, 
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and,  perhaps,  if  half  the  spikes  be  removed,  it  will  do 
all  the  better.  There  are  two  machines  for  doing  the 
work  ;  but  when  this  station  proposed  to  make  a  trial 
of  them,  the  people  controlling  one  were  unwilling  to 
trust  their  machine  in  North  Carolina.  One  machine 
came  on  trial  from  Georgia;  it  would  thrash  peas,  but 
was  rather  new,  and,  perhaps,  may  before  this,  have 
been  improved.  A  man  with  a  rather  slender  stick 
on  a  raised  slat  floor,  can  discount  the  machine  with 
three  hands  taking  turns  to  run  it.  The  one  man  will 
have  the  lightest  work,  too,  unless  the  machine  is  im¬ 
proved.  So  far  as  we  have  heard  or  know  about  these 
machines,  there  is  not  one  which  can  equal  the  stick, 
6  or  7  feet  long  and  %  to  l\i  inch  in  diameter.  The 
thrashing  floor  may  consist  of  cross  slats  or  only 
single  ones,  laid  about  two  feet  above  the  barn  floor, 
half  an  inch  apart,  and  deep  enough  so  that  they  will 
be  firm  under  the  weight  of  peas  and  the  blows 
given  by  the  thrashers.  This  is  the  usual  way  to 
thrash  pods  ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered  equal  to  a 
wheat  thrasher  opened  enough  so  that  the  peas  will 
not  be  very  much  broken. 

E.  G.  P.  and  others  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
two  machines  have  been  invented  to  take  the  place  of 
handpicking  the  pods.  Handpicking  is  tedious  and 
costs  far  too  much  of  the  grower’s  income  to  remain 
long  in  vogue.  One  of  these  machines  picks  from  a 
row,  and  works  very  well.  It  will  pick  many  bushels 
a  day.  It  also  thrashes  the  well  ripened  pods,  and 
the  next  step  is  to  fan  the  peas  out  by  hand.  But 
the  second  machine  picks  up  the  pods  from  broadcast 
sowing  and  thrashes  them  out  practically  the  same  as 
would  the  prepared  wheat  thrasher,  while  the  pods 
and  broken  vines  are  blown  out  on  the  land  near 
where  they  grew.  Both  inventors  have  been  advised 
to  form  a  company  and  make  both  machines.  With 
either  of  these  the  hand  picking  is  done  away  with, 


though  care  will  necessarily  have  to  be  taken  to  drive 
over  the  field  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  when  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  crop  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be 
housed,  else  the  green  pods  and  partially  dried  peas 
gathered  will  necessitate  much  artificial  drying  of 
the  crop  in  order  to  save  it.  The  cow  pea  goes  on 
blooming  and  ripening  fruit  for  a  long  season,  but  it 
may  be  possible  to  select  those  which  tend  to  ripen 
the  fruit  all  at  once,  so  the  harvesting  machine  may 
be  more  profitably  used  than  now  seems  possible  to 
many  who  know  the  habit  of  most  varieties  of  this 
bean.  frank  e.  emery. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

How  They  Do  It  in  Georgia. 

The  prevailing  method  of  thrashing  (hulling)  cow 
peas,  is  the  old-fashioned  hand  flail,  which  is  quite 
effective,  but  very  slow  and,  therefore,  unsatisfactory. 
A  cheap  hand-power  machine  for  the  purpose,  is  a 
desideratum.  I  have  heard  of  machines  that  claimed 
to  harvest  and  thrash  cow  peas  at  one  and  the  same 
operation,  but  I  have  not  seen  one.  At  this  station, 
we  use  an  ordinary  power  grain  thrasher  and  shaker, 
run  at  a  low  speed,  and  find  it  very  effective  and 
rapid,  the  only  objection  being  that  many  of  the  peas 
are  broken  or  split  by  the  spikes.  This  objection  will 
be  likely  to  lie  against  any  machine  that  does  the 
work  rapidly.  After  running  through  the  thrasher 
and  shaker,  the  peas  and  chaff  are  then  put  through 
an  ordinary  grain  fan  mill.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  peas  are  in  the  condition  of  “peas 
in  the  hull,”  separated  from  the  vine,  as  they  are 
almost  generally  gathered  in  the  South. 

There  is  very  little  sale  or  use  of  the  hulled  peas  in 
the  South  except  for  seed.  As  a  rule,  the  farmer 
gathers  enough  in  the  pod  to  supply  seed  and  some 
for  his  cows,  to  be  fed  in  the  hull.  The  most  profit¬ 
able  way  to  use  the  crop  as  food,  is  to  convert  the 
vines  into  hay  or  ensilage,  saving  only  enough  peas 
for  seed.  For  these  purposes,  the  crop  should  be 
mown  when  just  a  few  of  the  pods  have  become  grown, 
or  have  arrived  at  the  stage  when  they  are  suitable 
for  the  farmers’  dinner  table.  The  harvesting  of  the 
ripe  pods,  by  picking  with  the  fingers,  is,  like  cotton 
picking,  the  most  expensive  detail  of  the  crop,  and 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  An  expert  hand 
may  pick,  in  this  way,  as  much  as  200  to  300  pounds 
of  pods,  equal  to  two  or  three  bushels  of  clean  peas. 
The  old  rule  required  one  hand  to  “  pick  and  thrash 
out  ”  one  bushel  of  clean  peas  in  a  day. 

Georgia  Ex.  Station.  R.  .J.  redding. 

The  Oyster-Shell  Bark-Louse. 

■/.  P.  It'.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. — I  have  found  two  apple  trees  in  my 
orchard  that  are  dying,  and  have  cut  from  one  of  them  a  branch 
which  I  mail  with  this.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  trees,  and  what  to  do  for  them  and  any  others  that  may 
be  similarly  attacked. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  apple  branch  was  badly  infested  with  an  insect 
about  which  I  am  constantly  receiving  inquiries.  As 
the  branch  showed  well  some  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  phases  of  the  life-story  of  the  insect,  a  part  of  it, 
natural  size  above,  and  enlarged  below,  is  shown  at 
Fig.  159  to  illustrate  these  points.  Ever  since  the 
advent  in  the  East,  of  that  most  destructive  of  all  our 
scale  insects — the  San  Jose  scale — fruit  growers  have 
seen  more  scale-like  objects  on  their  trees  than  they 
ever  dreamed  were  there  before.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  but  I  receive  some  of  these  things,  supposed  to 
be  the  dreaded  San  Jos6  scale.  There  are  two  or  three 
kinds  of  scales  which  have  been  common  pests  in  the 
East  for  many  years. 

The  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  (Mytilaspis  pomorum), 
shown  at  Fig.  159,  is  the  one  most  often  sent  in.  It 
is,  probably,  the  commonest  and  most  widespread  of 
any  of  the  orchard  scales.  It  is  found  all  over  the 
world,  and  was,  probably,  a  European  insect  origi¬ 
nally,  although  it  was  recorded  as  very  numerous  >in 
Maine  as  early  as  1794.  It  infests  many  of  our 
orchard  and  garden  fruits  besides  the  apple,  and  a 
large  variety  of  forest  trees.  If,  during  the  winter, 
one  of  the  long,  narrow  scales  be  lifted,  it  will  be 
found  packed  nearly  full  of  minute  white  eggs  ;  and 
the  scales  contain  no  other  life,  the  shriveled  body  of 
the  dead  mother  being  tucked  into  the  more  pointed 
end  of  the  scale.  The  entire  winter  is  passed  in  the 
egg  stage  ;  there  may  be  from  40  to  90  eggs  under  one 
scale,  all  laid  by  one  mother. 

Last  year,  we  reared  some  of  the  Oyster-shell  Bark- 
lice  on  a  little  tree  in  the  insectary.  The  eggs  began 
to  hatch  May  11,  or  the  same  date  that  J.  I*.  W.  sent 
me  the  specimens  illustrated.  The  recently  hatched 
young  are  minute,  yellow  creatures  that  can  crawl 
over  the  bark  at  quite  a  lively  rate  ;  the  white  specks 
on  the  figures  are  these  young  lice.  They  wander 
over  the  bark  for  a  few  hours,  usually  less  than  a 
day,  until  they  find  a  suitable  spot,  when  they  work 
their  piercing,  beak-like  mouth-parts  through  the 
bark  and  into  the  soft  tissue.  When  once  thus 
established,  the  females  never  leave  the  spot ;  those 
that  develop  into  males  acquire  wings  and  then,  of 
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course,  move  about  again.  During  the  first  week 
after  becoming  established,  the  young  lice  secrete  a 
thin,  woolly  covering  over  themselves.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  scaly  covering,  which  is  about  two- 
thirds  completed  two  months  later.  The  mother  lice 
on  our  little  tree  had  completed  their  scale-covering 
by  August  1,  and  by  August  22  most  of  the  eggs  had 
been  laid.  The  mother’s  body  gradually  shrivels 
up  as  the  eggs  are  laid. 

All  of  the  scales  shown  in  the  figures  are  female 
scales  ;  the  male  scale  is  much  smaller,  and  under  it 
is  developed  a  minute  delicate  two-winged  creature 
which,  doubtless,  has  a  very  ephemeral  existence. 
The  eggs  laid  in  August  do  not  hatch  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  May  ;  thus  there  is  but  one  brood  of  the  pests 
in  a  year.  The  scales  are  usually  confined  to  the 
bark  of  the  branches  or  trunk,  but  we  have  a  small 
apple  bearing  dozens  of  them  on  its  surface.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  trees  often  bear  millions,  some¬ 
times  almost  as  thick  as  they  can  stick  on  the  bark,  of 
these  tiny  pumps  sucking  out  their  sap,  it  is  not  often 
that  a  tree  dies  from  their  attacks  alone.  It  would 
be  impossible,  however,  for  such  a  tree  to  bear  its 
best  fruit ;  hence  one  should  not  allow  the  creatures 
to  get  the  upper  hand. 

If  the  scales  were  scraped  off,  as  many  millions  of 
them  could  easily  be,  at  any  time  when  the  tree  is 
dormant,  many  of  the  eggs  under  them  would  be 
crushed  or  perish  in  some  other  manner.  The  scale¬ 
covering  is  so  impervious  to  insecticides  that  we  can¬ 
not  reach  the  eggs  very  successfully  or  effectively. 
But  the  figures  of  specimens  obtained  about  the 
middle  of  May,  show  the  critical  and  vulnerable 
point  in  the  life  of  the  insect.  The  white  specks— 
the  young  lice — are  unprotected  by  any  scale,  are 
very  tender-bodied,  and  are  thus  readily  susceptible 
to  the  liquid  contact  insecticides.  Fruitgrowers,  then, 
should  watch  their  infested  trees  in  May,  and  when 
they  see  the  conditions  shown  in  the  figures,  drench 
the  tree,  its  bark  especially,  with  kerosene  emulsion 
or  a  whale  oil  soap  solution  (one  pound  to  15  or  20 
gallons  of  water.)  These  will  quickly  kill  every 
young  louse  they  hit,  and.  thus  the  whole  future 
development  of  the  insect  is  stopped.  Prompt  and 
thorough  work  in  May  will  check  this  most  common 
of  all  scales  in  our  eastern  orchards. 

A  Worm  That  Picks  Blueberries. 

W.  F.  11.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  11. — I  inclose  some  worms  that  are 
making-  sad  havoc  with  the  blueberry  crop  in  this  locality.  They 
seem  to  be  great  feeders,  completely  stripping  the  bushes  of 
leaves  and  blossoms,  but  do  uot  touch  the  green  berries  after 
they  begin  to  form.  The  berry  fields  look  as  though  a  fire  had 
passed  over  them.  The  blueberry  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  nearly 
ruined.  What  are  they  ?  How  shall  we  proceed  to  exterminate 
them  ? 

Ans. — This  blueberry  devastator  proved  to  be  a 
small  measuring  or  span  caterpillar,  about  five- 
eighths  inch  in  length.  Two  different  views  of  the 
worm,  about  three  times  natural  size,  are  shown  at 
Fig.  160.  The  general  color  of  the  body  is  light  yel¬ 
lowish  purple  with  the  black  markings  shown  ;  the 
head  is  banded  with  white,  and  the  body  striped 
with  light  yellow.  One  of  the  worms  had  changed  to 
the  next  stage  in  the  life  of  the  insect — the  pupa — a 
short,  dark-brown,  lifeless-looking  object.  Another 
worm  pupated  two  days  later,  and  from  this  pupa  the 
adult  insect,  a  moth,  emerged  in  13  days.  This  deli¬ 
cate  little  drab-gray  creature  is  shown  twice  natural 
size,  at  Fig.  160.  It  is  very  plainly  dressed,  having 
scarcely  any  markings  distinct  from  its  Quaker  suit. 
As  we  had  never  seen  this  modest  little  moth  before, 
the  specimen  was  at  once  dispatched  to  an  expert  for 
its  name.  Soon  word  came  that  it  was  named  Argilla- 
cearia  22  years  ago,  and  recently  it  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  that  this  name  must  be  superseded  by  a  still  older 
one  proposed  by  an  Englishman  in  1862,  and  that  the 
insect  must  now  be  known  as  Diastictis  inceptaria. 
Although  the  moth  was  thus  named  nearly  35  years 
ago,  its  caterpillar  seems  to  have  been  unknown  up 
to  this  date.  We  here  propose  that  the  insect  be 
popularly  known  as  the  Blueberry  span-worm.  The 
insect  has  been  recorded  from  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
and  Pennsylvania.  One  writer  says  :  “  The  moth  is 

very  abundant  in  pine  woods  in  Maine  on  a  dry  soil, 
rising  and  fluttering  with  rather  a  feeble  flight,  and 
soon  settling  again.” 

Another  letter  from  W.  F.  H.  to  the  writer,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  interesting  notes  in  regard  to 
blueberries  and  the  devastations  of  this  new  insect 
pest :  “  Our  blueberry  is  quite  different  from  the 
huckleberry,  of  which  we  have  a  few,  but  make  little 
account  of  them.  We  have  three  varieties  of  the 
blueberry,  low,  half-high,  and  high-bush  berries. 
The  low-bush  (Vaccinium  Pennsylvanicum),  grows 
about  8  or  10  inches  high,  the  berries  ripening  about 
the  last  of  June  usually,  and  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  high  and  half-high.  The  berries  are 
light  blue  in  color,  and  the  pulp  less  juicy  than 
either  of  the  other  kinds.  They  bear  shipment  excel¬ 
lently,  and  ripen  early  when  the  prices  are  high, 
making  it  the  most  profitable  of  the  varieties.  This 


is  the  variety  attacked  by  the  worms  in  this  vicinity, 
although  I  have  heard  of  them  working  on  the  high 
bushes  in  other  localities.  This  berry  needs  no  culti¬ 
vation,  only  to  burn  the  old  bushes  over  every  few 
years,  when  the  new  bushes  will  shoot  up  and  bear 
the  following  year.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land  producing  berries  in  this  and  neighboring  towns, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  about  three-fifths  of  the 
crop  of  low-bush  berries  has  been  destroyed  by  these 
worms.” 

The  burning  over  of  the  fields  must  do  much  to  hold 
this  pest  in  check.  The  worms  will  quickly  succumb 
to  Paris-green,  and  the  bushes  could  be  easily  and 
quickly  sprayed  with  this  poison.  A  little  united 
effort  among  those  interested,  would  soon  control 
this  Blueberry  span-worm.  m.  y.  s. 

Trimming  Elm  Trees  ;  Willows  Dying. 

G.M.B.,  Geraldstown,  W.  Va. — 1.  What  is  the  proper  time  for 
pruning  elm  trees?  We  have,  for  several  seasons,  pruned  at 
various  times  between  early  autumn  and  early  spring,  each  time, 
however,  with  the  result  of  having  some  bleed  profusely,  and  in 
some  cases,  to  have  the  wound  emit  a  gummy  or  mucilaginous 
substance  for  a  considerable  time,  if  not  for  the  whole  summer. 
We  value  some  of  our  elms  very  highly,  and  would  appreciate  any 
suggestion  that  may  help  us  to  care  for  them  more  Intelligently. 
2.  Many  drooping  willows  in  this  immediate  vicinity  have  died 
during  the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  As  they  seem  to  be  simi¬ 
larly  affected,  there  must  be  some  common  cause.  The  bark 
begins  to  appear  unhealthy  usually  on  the  south  side  of  the 
trunk  ;  the  bark  and  sap  gradually  fall  away  until  only  a  small 
vein  or  ridge  of  sap  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  trunk  ;  the 
foliage  has,  meanwhile,  grown  yellow,  and  when  the  tree  leafs  out 
the  next  spring— if  it  leafs  at  all— the  ends  of  the  branches  are 
dead  and  leaves  appear  only  on  the  larger  branches  and  near  the 
trunk.  The  younger  trees  seem  to  suffer  more  than  the  full- 
grown  ones  or  the  old. 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  time  of  the  year  to  prune  almost 
any  kind  of  trees,  to  injure  them  the  least,  according 
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to  my  experience,  is  June  or  July.  Then,  the  season’s 
growth  is  well  advanced,  there  will  be  few  sprouts 
where  a  branch  is  cut  off,  and  the  wound  will  heal 
over  more  quickly  and  safely  than  at  any  other  time 
of  year,  in  the  climate  of  West  Virginia.  2.  G.  M.  B. , 
probably,  refers  to  the  common  Babylonian  weeping 
willow,  which  is  tender  in  a  large  portion  of  our 
States.  It  is  subject  to  sun-scald  and  to  injury  by 
severe  cold.  A  moderately  old  tree  of  almost  any 
kind  is  more  likely  to  endure  severely  cold  or  hot  or 
excessively  wet  or  dry  weather  than  a  very  young  or 
very  old  one.  All  that  I  can  say  to  G.  M.  B.  and  his 
neighbors  is,  to  plant  their  willows  in  moist,  rich  soil 
and  give  them  a  good  chance.  If  they  die,  it  will  be 
because  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  them.  I  have 
seen  them  prosper  and  fail  in  the  same  neighborhood 
in  several  of  the  middle  and  central  States.  The  best 
common  weeping  willow  trees  I  ever  saw  were  in  the 
valleys  of  southern  Virginia.  The  Wisconsin  weeping 
willow  is  a  more  hardy  kind,  but  not  so  gracefully 
pendent  in  habit.  It  might  be  well  to  try  it  in  West 
Virginia.  h.  e.  van  hem  an. 

Questions  About  Crimson  Clover. 

)V.  Fj.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — I  own  laud  in  both  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  A  portion  of  this  laud  is  stiff  clay,  and  some  is  light, 
sandy  soil.  A  considerable  acreage  was  sown,  last  season,  to 
Crimson  clover,  but  I  had  no  success  with  it.  1.  When  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  on  a  corn  field,  now  or  after  corn  is  cut  ?  2.  In  some 
of  the  fields,  the  corn  is  already  too  large  to  work,  and  if  sown 
there  now,  it  will  have  to  be  on  crusty  ground.  Will  that  inter¬ 
fere?  3.  What  preparation  of  soil  do  you  recommend  to  sow  on 
ground  after  the  corn  is  cut  and  on  wheat  stubble,  and  what  time 
do  you  consider  best  for  either  or  both  ?  4.  Which  is  better,  im¬ 
ported  or  domestic  seed,  and  last,  or  this  year’s  seed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  time  to  sow  Crimson  clover  is  at 
the  last  working  of  the  corn.  The  seed  should  be 
lightly  covered  after  sowing  by  using  a  cultivator 


with  spike  harrow  teeth.  2.  Where  the  corn  is  too 
large  to  work,  1  would  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble;  then  if  it  failed  to  make  a  good  seeding,  the  land 
can  be  reseeded  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  cut.  If  the 
weather  be  favorable,  the  crusty  ground  will  inter¬ 
fere  very  little  with  the  seeding,  but  fresh,  mellow 
soil  is  preferable.  Frequently  the  laud  from  which 
a  crop  of  seed  has  just  been  harvested  will  be  well 
seeded  by  that  shelled  out  in  harvesting  the  crop. 
Last  season  was  very  unfavorable  for  a  good  seeding 
of  this  clover,  and  there  were,  in  consequence,  very 
few  good  fields  of  Crimson  clover  on  the  Peninsula. 
3.  Seed  can  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  corn  has  been  cut, 
and  the  land  harrowed  immediately  to  cover  the  seed. 
I  would  not  advise  seeding  on  wheat  stubble  without 
first  working  up  the  soil  with  a  disk  harrow  before 
sowing  the  seed  ;  then  cover  by  using  an  ordinary 
spike-toothed  harrow.  I  would  advise  sowing  the 
seed  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  4.  By  all 
means,  use  domestic  seed.  The  imported  article  is 
not  always  reliable,  and  is  very  liable  to  be  mixed 
with  other  clovers  and  foul  seeds.  There  has  been 
very  little  Crimson  clover  seed  harvested  in  Delaware 
this  season,  and  much  that  is  offered  is  imported,  or, 
at  best,  last  year’s  crop.  The  present  season’s  crop 
is  preferable,  but  last  year’s  seed,  if  it  has  been 
properly  kept,  would  prove  satisfactory. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station.  m.  h.  Beckwith. 

Ice  Tray  for  Shipping  Bernes. 

E.  C.  11.,  Wilmington,  Vt. — A  late  R.  N.-Y.  stated  that  the  best 
way  to  pack  strawberries  for  shipping  long  distances,  is  to  put  a 
tray  of  ice  in  the  crate  on  top  of  the  berries.  Is  the  water  allowed 
to  drip  on  to  the  berries  as  the  ice  melts,  or  are  the  trays  water¬ 
tight  ? 

Ans. — The  trays  are  watertight.  The  crates  are 
made  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  are  much  larger 
than  the  ordinary  crates.  Another  method  is  to  have 
them  so  made  that  a  large  single  cake  of  ice  is  put  in 
the  center  of  the  crate,  as  the  ice  melts  more  slowly 
when  in  one  large  piece. 

Nitrogen  in  Dead  Clover  Plants. 

S.  11.,  Climax,  Mich. — The  great  benefit  of  clover  to  the  soil  is  in 
the  nitrogen  gathered  by  the  roots,  and  made  available  for  other 
plants.  If  the  clover  plants  winterkill  or  otherwise  die,  is  the 
nitrogen  previously  gathered  lost  or  stored  for  future  use  ? 

Ans. — The  nitrogen  in  the  roots  and  vines  of  clover 
is  in  the  organic  form — not  so  available  as  that  in 
stable  manure.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  perceptible 
amount  of  it  will  be  lost  where  the  plants  winterkill. 

A  One-Horse  Lawn  Mower. 

IT.  IT.  G.,  Northville,  'Penn. — Has  any  one  tried  Lovett’s  one-horse 
lawn  mower  ?  Will  it  cut  grass  that  is  two  feet  tall  ? 

Ans. — Lovett’s  horse  lawn  mower  is  one  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  makes  put  out  by  a  large  lawn  mower  factory.  It  is 
of  the  usual  revolving  reel  type,  and  does  not  differ 
in  any  important  particular  from  the  horse  lawn 
mowers  in  general  use.  It  is  a  fair  machine,  and  will 
do  good  work  if  properly  managed  ;  but  it  will  not 
cut  grass  evenly  when  more  than  a  few  inches  high. 
Only  a  machine  with  a  reciprocating  knife,  like  the 
common  farm  mower  could  cut  grass  two  feet  high. 

Swelling  over  Cow’s  Foot. 

A.  J.  S.,  Grimsby,  Ont.— My  young  Jersey  cow  has  a  puffy  lump 
or  swelling  just  above  the  first  hoof  joint,  which  runs  from  the 
outside  half  around  the  foot,  which  is  making  her  lame.  What 
remedy  would  you  advise  ?  I  pierced  it  with  a  needle,  and  bloody 
water  came  out.  Would  putting  a  rowel  through  it  do  it  good  ? 

Ans. — Blister  with  the  cerate  of  cantharides  oint¬ 
ment,  adding  one  dram  of  the  red  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  to  an  ounce  of  the  cerate.  This  will,  probably,  re¬ 
duce  the  swelling.  If  it  fail,  however,  I  would  advise 
employing  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  and  treat 
the  cow.  It  would  be  unwise  for  you  to  use  the  knife 
on  this  region,  unless  you  are  sure  that  you  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  it,  so  as  not  to  injure  important 
vessels  or  the  joint.  i?.  r..  k. 

Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 

J.  W.,  Wauconda,  III. — Last  summer  my  cow  had  something  like 
catarrh,  and  bad-smelling  matter  came  from  her  nose.  She  made 
a  wheezy  noise  when  breathing,  looked  gaunt,  hair  rough  and  dry, 
and  would  stay  in  heat  from  two  to  four  days  at  a  time.  I  found 
several  pieces  of  dead  twigs  aud  weeds  in  her  nostrils,  one  meas¬ 
uring  15  inches  in  length,  aud  nearly  every  evening  she  would 
have  her  nose  full  of  sticks.  She  has,  apparently,  recovered  ex¬ 
cept  that  she  is  a  little  stiff  in  walking.  She  is  due  to  calve  soon. 
Her  daughter,  coming  three  years  old,  is  afflicted  just  the  same. 
What  is  the  trouble,  aud  what  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  cows  have 
tuberculosis.  I  would  advise  you  to  have  them  exam¬ 
ined  at  once  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  If  not  found 
tubei-culous,  they  may  be  treated.  But  if  found 
tuberculous,  they  should  be  isolated  at  once  and  con¬ 
demned.  Until  such  examination  is  made,  to  deter¬ 
mine,  definitely,  the  presence  or  absence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  I  would  advise  heating  all  milk  from  such 
cows  used  for  domestic  purposes,  to  180  degrees  Fahr., 
or  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  If  there  is  any  pro¬ 
vision  in  your  State  for  State  inspection  of  cattle 
affected  with  tuberculosis  or  other  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  it  would  be  well  to  report  to  your  State  Veter¬ 
inarian,  or  the  director  of  your  State  experiment 
station.  p.  x.,  k. 
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THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  STRAWBERRY  RE¬ 
PORT  FOR  1896. 

Part  I. 

The  season  was  a  favorable  one 
throughout,  except  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  it,  there  was  too  much 
rain.  The  soil  of  our  trial  plot  is  a 
loam,  inclining  just  a  little  bit  more  to 
clay  than  to  sand.  It  has  never  had  any 
manure  to  speak  of,  except  the  mulch 
which  is  placed  between  the  rows  after 
the  soil  is  frozen. 

Bouncer. — This  was  sent  to  us  by  J. 
H.  Hale  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
during  April  of  last  year,  under  the 
name  of  Big  Unnamed.  The  sum  of  $50 
was  oifered  for  a  name,  and  Bouncer 
was  selected.  It  is  a  bisexual  variety. 
June  2  :  Just  beginning  to  ripen.  Vines 
vigorous  and  productive  ;  berries  large, 
but  variously  shaped  and  seamed  ;  fruit 
held  up  well  on  strong  peduncles.  June 
4  :  A  few  large  berries  ripening,  white 
tips,  crimson  color,  fair  quality.  Berries 
average  large,  but  there  are  no  two 
alike  in  shape.  June  6  :  Vigorous  vines, 
not  productive.  Berries  of  medium  size 
continued  to  ripen  until  June  15  :  We 
are  thus  far  disappointed  in  Bouncer. 

Giant  (Bisexual) — From  J.  H.  Hale, 
spring  of  1895. — June  6  :  Not  productive. 
Berries  light  red  and  much  the  shape  of 
Cumberland  Triumph.  June  10  :  Perfect 
shape,  but  not  productive.  Large  ber¬ 
ries  of  a  light  color.  June  19:  Still 
ripening  in  fair  quantity.  Soft. 

No.  25  (B.) — From  Slaymaker  &  Son, 
Dover,  Del. — April,  1895.  June  2:  Late. 
June  6  :  A  few  berries  of  large  size  ; 
vines  thrifty.  June  8  :  Vines  not  very 
productive,  but  the  berries  are  large  and 
of  fair  form  ;  scarlet  color,  fair  quality 
only.  June  19  :  Some  berries  still  ripen¬ 
ing,  of  fair  size. 

No.  12  —  From  same.  —  April,  1895. 
June  2  :  Beginning  to  ripen.  Berry 
broadly  heart-shaped,  quite  regular. 
Quality  good  ;  berries  not  well  held  up. 
June  G  :  Small  berries.  June  8  :  Not 
productive.  June  10:  No  change.  June 
15  :  Very  few. 

No.  2 — From  same. — June  4  :  Just  be¬ 
ginning  to  ripen.  Berry  large,  broadly 
heart  shaped  and  of  good  quality  ;  foli¬ 
age  scanty.  June  6  :  Large  berries, 
irregular  shape,  not  productive.  June 
19  :  A  few  green  berries  yet,  and  a  few 
ripe  of  fair  size. 

No.  1  (Pistillate) — From  same. — June 
2  :  Ripening  ;  scanty  foliage.  Berries 
large,  broadly  heart  shaped,  sometimes 
ribbed ;  scarlet  to  crimson  in  color ; 
good  quality  ;  fairly  productive.  June 
6  :  Large  and  irregular.  June  10  :  Still 
productive  ;  glossy  crimson  color  ;  good 
shape.  June  19:  A  few  ripe  and  some 
green  ;  low  vines. 

Hall  (B.) — From  David  Baird  &  Son, 
Manalapan,  N.  J. — April,  1895.  A  few 
ripe.  Vines  of  medium  vigor.  Berries 
Crescent-shaped,  of  poor  quality.  June 
10:  Height  of  season.  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

Hudson  (P.) — From  J.  H.  Lindsley, 
White  House  Station,  N.  J. — June  2: 
Thrifty  vines.  June  4  :  Promise  at  this 
date  to  be  very  productive  ;  none  yet 
ripe.  Berries  irregular  in  shape,  knotted 
and  twisted.  June  10  :  Still  very  produc¬ 
tive,  with  half  the  crop  still  to  ripen  ; 
irregular  shape,  white  tips.  June  15  : 
Fairly  productive  of  ripe  berries,  many 
green  ones,  all  small. 

Excelsior  (B  ) — From  James  Shaw, 
South  Hadley,  Mass. — April,  1895.  Said 
to  be  a  cross  between  Duchess  and  Cres¬ 
cent.  June  2 :  Ripening.  Very  large 
berries,  conical,  heart  -  shaped  ;  good 
quality;  berries  not  well  held  up.  June 
4  :  Berries  too  soft  for  a  distant  market. 
June  5  :  Productive,  berries  Crescent¬ 
shaped  and  firmer ;  quality  medium. 
June  10  :  Height  of  season.  June  19  : 
Still  a  few. 


Sparta  (B  )— From  M.  A.  Thayer, 
Sparta,  Wis. — April,  1895.  June  2:  Be¬ 
ginning  to  ripen  ;  berries  irregular  with 
long  necks  and  often  with  green  tips. 
June  4  :  Berries  small  to  medium,  fine 
quality.  June  6  :  Vines  healthy  and 
vigorous,  not  productive.  June  10  :  Not 
productive.  Not  recommended. 

Enormous  (P.) — W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. — April,  1895.  June  2  :  None 
ripe.  June  6  :  Vines  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  berries  large  and  often  cox- 
combed  ;  medium  quality.  June  8  :  Good 
quality.  June  10  :  Still  productive, 
with  many  to  ripen.  June  15  :  A 
few  ripe  of  good  size.  June  19  :  Many 
ripe  and  many  green  of  medium  size. 

Arrow  (P.) — From  same. — May  30  :  A 
few  ripening  ;  conical  shape,  crimson 
color,  medium  size.  Firm  and  of  fair 
quality.  July  4  :  Ripening  a  fair  quan¬ 
tity  of  small  to  medium  berries.  Not 
recommended. 

Champion  of  England  (B.) — From  R. 
Johnston,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. — April,  1895. 
June  4:  Just  beginning  to  ripen.  Berries 
of  large  size,  fine  quality,  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  sometimes  with  green  tips.  Vines 
productive.  June  6  :  The  largest  ber¬ 
ries  we  have  had  up  to  this  date.  A 
mealy  berry  of  excellent  quality  ;  better 
shape  than  Sharpless,  all  the  berries 
very  large.  Scarlet  in  color  and  firm 
for  so  large  a  berry.  June  8  :  Berries 
average  very  large,  not  very  firm ;  be¬ 
tween  crimson  and  scarlet  in  color,  and 
of  the  first  quality.  June  10  :  Not  pro¬ 
ductive.  June  15  :  Season  over.  We 
recommend  it  for  trial. 

Erie  (B.) — From  same. — April,  1895. 
June  2  :  Among  the  most  vigorous  vines 
in  our  present  collection.  June  G  :  One 
of  the  latest  varieties.  June  8  :  Only  a 
few  ripening ;  of  good  quality  ;  large 
size;  heart  shaped;  often  Sharpless 
shaped.  The  pistils  cling  to  the  seeds 
more  than  most  other  varieties,  making 
the  surface  somewhat  bearded.  June 
10  :  Large  quantities  of  ripe  and  green 
berries.  A  very  productive  kind  and  one 
of  the  latest.  June  19  :  Medium  sized 
berries  and  many  of  them.  Still  many 
green  berries.  A  promising  late  variety. 

Carrie  (P.) — From  Thompson  Sons, 
Rio  Vista,  Va. — April,  1895.  June  2  : 
Ripening,  conical  shaped,  medium  sized, 
scarlet  color,  moderately  firm.  June  4  : 
Berries  large,  vines  extremely  produc¬ 
tive.  June  5  :  Berries  rather  soft,  with 
white  tips.  June  8  :  Very  productive  ; 
berries  rest  upon  the  ground.  June  10  : 
Height  of  season.  The  tips  are  not 
white  now.  The  objection  to  this  variety 
seems  to  be  that  the  peduncles  do  not 
hold  up  the  berries  at  all.  June  19  :  A 
fair  quantity  of  ripe  and  green  berries 
still,  from  small  to  medium  size. 

Seedling  of  Geo.  Sloan  (P.) — Seely,  O. 
— April,  1895.  J  une  2  :  Ripening  some  very 
large  berries,  which  are  often  fan-shaped 
and  irregular  and  not  very  firm ;  be  - 
tween  scarlet  and  crimson  in  color  ;  flesh 
red  and  of  fine  quality.  Vigorous  vines. 
June  4  :  Berries  large,  vines  productive  ; 
the  berries  are  inclined  to  part  in  the 
center.  June  G  :  Large,  irregular  shaped 
berries,  scarlet  color,  light  flesh,  fair 
quality  only.  June8:  The  berries  are 
roundish  in  form,  medium  to  large  size 
and  often  hollow — “  hollow-hearted  ”  as 
we  would  say  of  a  potato.  June  10 : 
Ripening  in  large  quantities  ;  quality 
fair.  June  15  :  Still  many  green  berries. 

Rigeway  (B.) — From  M.  H.  Rigeway, 
Wabash,  Ind. — April,  1895.  June  4:  Be¬ 
ginning  to  ripen  ;  berries  large,  rounded, 
oval  in  shape  ;  white  flesh,  good  quality. 
Vines  very  thrifty  and  productive.  June 
6  :  A  few  ripe  ;  broadly  heart  shaped, 
excellent  quality  ;  scarlet  color.  Firm 
for  so  large  a  berry.  June  10  :  Ripening 
in  large  quantities  ;  the  berries  are  now 
rather  soft.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  promising  varieties  among  new 
strawberries. 

Allen  (B.)— From  W.  F.  Allen  Jr., 
Salisbury,  Md. — Spring  of  1895.  June  2: 
Conical  shape,  long  with  some  neck ; 


fine  quality,  not  firm.  June  6  :  Light 
crimson  in  color,  from  medium  to  very 
Large.  Peduncles  do  not  hold  up  the 
berries  well.  The  variety  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  any  special  merit. 
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Specially  adapted  to  t lie  climate  of  central  and 
northern  States.  For  Information  address 

MIAMI  VALLEY  SEEO  CO.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


WHEAT 


Acclimated  Crimson  Clover 

Grown  in  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.  A  limited  quan 
tit y  of  extra  choice  seed  at  10  cents  per  pound;  $5  25 
per  bushel;  Si  per  two  bushels  or  more,  f.  o.  b  cars. 
Also.  Gold  Coin  Wheat.  $1 ;  Ruddy  Wheat.  75  cents; 
Fancy  Timothy  Seed  at  lowest  price.  Address 

SHELDON'S  SEED  STORE,  Climax,  Mich. 


Peach  Baskets. 


Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14  and  i6qts. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

SpH  I  Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3)4,  5,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints, Thirds, 
etc. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 


Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carload  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

igo  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


Extra  strong,  all  leading 


Write  for  prices  on  large  orders.  THEO.  tIARSCH, 
Narberth  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


CELERY  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER  m‘SSST 

#1.25  per  1,000.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON.  Dover,  Del. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED^TomS.:”. 

ready. 


R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


PDIUCnftl  PI  nifCD-'rhelar^st  handler 

UmmOwll  ULUVCV1  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  8eed  In  the  United  8tates,  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed.  etc. 

Amucnu  m  nuED-Nature'sFertlli7-er 

MnlmdUn  ULUYE.ni  and  Ideal  Hay 

||  Crop.  New  Circular,  ‘-Reasons  Why  Every 
U  Farmer  and  Trucker  Should  Plant  Crimson 
Clover”;  sbnt  freb.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  hardy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest  prices. 
Also,  Turnip.  Spinach  and  other  seasonable  seeds. 


1,500  Bushels  No.  I 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

My  good  seed  and  low  price  sells  it. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

2,000  BUSHELS 

CRIMSON  GLOVER. 

Wholesale  or  Retail.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Germinating  Qualities  thoroughly  tested. 

H.  W.  DOUGHTEN,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


mckinley 


OUR  1896 
STRAWBERRY 


mckinley 


Now  offered  for  the  first  time;  large,  crimson;  quality  very  good.  Vigorous, 
healthy,  and  a  great  ylelder.  We  can  confidently  recommend  it  for  garden  and 
market  culture.  Flowers  perfect.  Pot-grown  plants,  ready  August  1. 

Price,  $1  per  dozen ;  $5  per  hundred.  Descriptive  Circular  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rocheste  ,  N.Y. 


A  FEW  IDEAS  ABOUT  FALL  PLANTING 

business  farmers  and  fruit  growers  with  fall  planting.  Also,  opinions  by  L.  H.  Bailey  and  others, 
which  are  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Contains  best  of  the  articles  written  by  Rural  readers 
on  the  advantages  of  fall  planting.  “  Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  You  will  find  it  a  plain  business 
book,  full  of  new  ideas.  It’s  free.  ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  NJ£W  YORK, 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (io«.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Illus.  Catalogue  with 
the  dol’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  ami  1  Kmperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.  11.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  llightstowa,N.  J, 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  GO., 

Office:  Cor.  William  St.  and  Exchange  Place ,  New  York  City. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Bone  Fertilizers.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  By  the  use  of  these  goods  a  full 
crop  is  insured.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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OH!  THE  CRIMSON  RAMBLER  !  ! 

Our  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that 
our  plants  were  received  in  the  early 
spring1  of  last  year.  They  were  planted 
in  different  soils  and  situations,  so  that 
we  might  test  its  hardiness,  and  its  power 
of  adapting  itself  to  different  conditions. 
One  was  planted  within  a  foot  of  the 
lake  and  less  than  a  foot  above  the 
water  ;  another  in  a  rather  dry  place 
near  sunken  paths  on  either  side,  and  so 
on.  All  passed  the  winter  without  the 
slightest  harm,  and  every  one  has  made 
a  fine  growth  this  season. 

Some  of  the  vines  have  made  a  growth 
of  five  to  six  feet  as  strong  and  thick  as 
the  canes  of  raspberries.  On  J  une  15, 
one  of  the  new  shoots  was  measured  and 
found  to  be  four  feet  high.  The  wood  of 
last  year  bore  clusters  of  roses  fully 
equaling  the  pictures  we  have  seen  of 
it.  The  roses  average  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  buds  are  small  and  round. 
We  would  say  that  the  average  number 
of  roses  of  a  single  panicle  is  30,  and  this 
the  first  season  of  bloom.  The  brightness 
of  the  color  is  not  exaggerated  in  the 
colored  pictures  of  the  nurserymen  and 
florists.  It  is  a  bright  crimson.  The 
number  of  petals  is  about  30.  The  thorns 
of  the  canes  are  large  and  sharp.  The 
leaflets  are  ovate,  acute  and  feebly  ser¬ 
rate,  two  inches  long  and  nine  in  num¬ 
ber.  We  have  said  that  these  young 
plants  bear  as  many  as  20  panicles  of 
roses.  When  we  add  that  each  panicle 
consists  of  about  30  roses,  the  brilliant 
display  may  be  imagined.  We  can  readily 
understand  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  color  effects  of  these 
plants  when  they  bloom  next  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  other 
roses,  as  usual,  were  infested  with  Rose 
beetles,  not  one  was  seen  upon  those  of 
the  Crimson  Rambler.  Neither  were  its 
leaves  harmed  by  other  insects.  We 
have  several  times  remarked  upon  the 
emphatic  preferences  which  the  Rose 
chafers  show.  They  prefer  the  flowers 
of  many  of  the  early-blooming  spirmas 
to  those  of  grape  vines.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  the  flowers  of  Viburnum 
plicatum  and  of  magnolias.  Of  our 
entire  collection  of  grapes,  the  Berck- 
mans  is  the  first  attacked,  and  its  thin 
leaves  are  riddled  ere  the  Rose  bug 
season  is  over.  So,  too,  among  roses,  the 
flowers  of  Georges  Bruant  are  more  in¬ 
fested  than  those  of  any  other  rose,  with¬ 
out  exception.  Now,  the  Crimson  Ramb¬ 
ler  rose,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  it  is  so, 
has  no  odor.  Is  that  the  reason  why  the 
Rose  chafer  does  not  care  for  it  ? 

Many  of  the  roses  of  Crimson  Rambler 
this  season  have  been  proliferous,  that 
is,  roses  grow  out  of  the  roses.  A  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  will  show  several  buds 
that  have  grown  out  of  the  flowers 
shown  in  Fig.  157,  which  is  merely 
an  average  panicle  of  those  borne  by  our 
little  plants.  Possibly  this  proliferous 
propensity  is  due  to  the  very  wet  season 
we  are  having.  The  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom,  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  was 
between  June  18  and  July  1. 

Friends,  those  of  you  who  love  roses, 
you  will  not  go  astray  if  you  buy  a 
Crimson  Rambler.  In  fact,  you  will  go 
astray,  at  any  rate  you  will  miss  it,  if 
you  do  not.  Remember,  the  plant  is 
exceedingly  hardy.  The  panicles  are 
charming  as  cut  flowers.  During  the 
blooming  season,  the  Rambler  is,  by  far, 
the  showiest  rose  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
has  but  one  failing — the  charming  little 
fairies,  as  we  have  said,  have  no  odor. . . 

Rosa  setiqera,  the  Michigan  or 
Prairie  rose  illustrated  July  27,  last  year, 
begins  to  bloom  June  20.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  corymbs  of  from  10  to  15,  and 
the  flowering  stems  are  close  together 
— from  two  to  six  inches,  so  that,  when 
in  full  bloom,  one  sees  more  of  the  roses 
than  of  the  steins  and  foliage.  The 


flowers*are  at  first  pink,  changing  to  a 
lighter  pink,  single,  and  much  the  size 
and  appearance  of  those  of  Rosa  rugosa. 

In  one  place,  growing  over  a  little  rock 
work,  we  have  Crimson  Rambler,  the 
Michigan  rose,  and  the  “Memorial” 
rose,  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  growing  to¬ 
gether.  All  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and 
a  prettier  and  more  satisfactory  combi¬ 
nation  of  vines  we  have  never  seen.  The 
“Memorial”  rose — Wax  rose  would,  in 
our  opinion,  be  a  more  appropriate, 
familiar  name,  so  wax-like  are  both  the 
perfect  little  leaflets  and  white  flowers 
— seems  as  hardy  as  either  the  Michigan 
or  Crimson  Rambler.  A  more  dainty  pet 
among  roses,  we  know  not  of,  and  the 
growth  of  its  trailing  stems  which  seem 
to  love  to  hug  the  ground,  is  marvelous. 


We  have  a  single  plant  of  the  new 
Red  Cross  currant  which  would  have 
borne  this  season  had  it  not  been  for 
untimely  frosts  which  blighted  all  of 
our  currant  blossoms  and  most  of  the 
gooseberry  blossoms.  We  are  told  that 
Chas.  A.  Green,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
paid  Jacob  Moore,  the  originator,  $1,250 
for  control  of  this  currant.  On  Mr. 
Green’s  grounds,  the  berries  are  said  to 
be  as  large  as  those  of  Cherry  or  Fay. 
But  its  peculiar  merit,  it  seems,  is  that 
it  makes  twice  the  growth  of  either. 
Mr.  Green  writes  us  that  “the  fruit  is 
often  so  dense  upon  the  stems  as  to  hide 
them  entirely  from  view.” . 

On  July  1,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Josselyn  sent  us 
a  basket  of  Red  Jacket  gooseberries. 
Many  of  them  were  red  and  ripe  ;  many 
were  coloring,  most  were  green.  On  his 
gooseberry  trial  grounds,  he  has  almost 
every  variety  of  gooseberry  in  America. 
He  says  the  Industry,  on  account  of  its 
being  “wooly,”  will  not  sell  in  market 
alongside  of  the  smooth  kinds.  He  says 
that  he  has  several  acres  of  the  different 
kinds  in  fruit,  and  he  has  concluded 
from  all  that  he  has  seen  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  that  there  are 
only  two  desirable  to  plant,  as  all  the 
rest  mildew.  One  of  the  two  is  the  Red 
Jacket,  the  other  is  the  Pearl,  plants  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
in  December  of  1889,  by  Dr.  William 
Saunders,  of  the  Central  Experiment 
Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada  It  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Houghton  and  Whitesmith.  It 
has  never  mildewed  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  bears  abundantly.  The 
berries  are  larger  than  those  of  Hough¬ 
ton  or  Downing,  of  a  light  green  color. 

We  would  ask  Mr.  Josselyn  wherein 
either  the  Red  Jacket  or  Pearl  is  superior 
to  the  Downing  in  his  opinion.  We  are 
not  doubting  that  they  are  superior,  but 
we  want  his  opinion,  as  a  gooseberry 
expert,  wherein  they  are  superior. 

Has  Mr.  Josselyn  tried  the  Carman  ? 
Has  he  tried  the  Columbus  and  the 
Triumph,  side  by  side,  and  is  he  still  of 
the  opinion  that  they  are  the  same  ?  Do 
they  mildew  as  to  leaf  or  berries  or  both, 
in  his  grounds  ? 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Dusts  two  rows  of 
potatoes  at  a  time, 
wide  or  narrow 
planting,  as  fast  as 
a  man  walks;  two 
acres  per  hour. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each 
Will  pay  any 
farmer  having 
one  or  a  hundred 
acres  of  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  tobacco 
or  other  crops. 
.LEGGETT’S  FUNGIROID,  a  dry  powder.  Prevents 
blight  on  Potatoes.  Tomatoes  and  other  crops. 
Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother’s  Pure  Paris-green. 
24-page  catalogue  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BKO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


FOSTITE^MILDEW 


on  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Potatoes,  Roses,  etc.  For 
circulars  address 

C.  II.  JOOSTEN,  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
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ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
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JOHN  T.  LEWIS  £  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


■  New  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 
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Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


SO  MANY  PEOPLE  HAVE  PRAISED 

painting  done  with  Pure  White  Lead 
that  we  scarcely  need  to  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  make  the  best  —  the  most  perma¬ 
nent  and  satisfactory  —  paint.  To  secure 
this  make  sure  that  the  brand  of 

P ure  AV  hite  Ijead 

is  genuine  (see  list).  For  colors,  the 
National  Lead  Co.’s  Tinting  Colors  are 
especially  prepared  for  tinting  Pure  White 
Lead  to  any  shade  required. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Old  Soluble  Pacific  Guano. 

Tbe  farmers’  friend  and  producer  of  large  crops.  Every  farmer 
should  use  it  this  fall  if  he  wishes  a  large  crop.  If  your 
storekeeper  does  not  keep  it  you  can  write  »s  direct.  We 
want  agents — probably  we  can  make  you  one. 

^PITTSBURGH,  PA.  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

CLEVELAND,  ohio.  43  Exchange  Place ,  New  York  City. 


WOVEN  WM  FENCE 

Over  50  Styles  iBest  on  earth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight,  you  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free* 
KITSELMAN  BROS., 
JRidgeville,  -  Indiana. 


Hard  Times? 


Oh  yes;  but  those  who  try  to 
break  down  a  Fence  with 
ANCHOR  POSTS  have  a 
harder  time  still.  The  Anch¬ 
orage  is  superior  to  any  other 
kind  and  all  styles  of  Wire 
or  Woven  Netting  are  used 
on  ANCHOR  STEEL  POSTS. 


Write  for  Farm  Circular. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

13  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Alio  m.nuf.ctureri  of  Ira  a  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine.,  Buekeye  Force  Pump., 
Buckeye,  filobe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mower..  Send 
for  Illustrat'd  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  O. 
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Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  58  in.  high;  Poultry.  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  ill. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

Potato  Digger 

i  Positively  the  simplest,  neatest, 

t.  _ most  effective  and 

Agents  cheapest  Potato 

Wanted.  pi  '8  Digger  made. 

Circulars  “,7“ A  Will  dig  more  potatoes  in  a 
mailed  day  than  any  other  digger 

Fit  EE.  for  the  price. 

HENCH  &  IMlO.lfGOED,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


POTATO  digger 

I  W  I  I  W  Price  Reduced  for  1896 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


Received  the  WORLD’S  FAIR  Medal. 

DO  WIDE  IX 


POTATO  DIGGERS, 

Cutters,  Sorters,  Etc. 

Warranted  to  do  all  that  we  represent  them  to  do. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

Write  for  Catalog;.  Mention  this  paper. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  GO.,  Prairie  City,  la. 


Gall  Next  Witness!!! 


Name,  J.  W.  Dewey,  residence,  Cambridge,  Mich., 
occupation,  farmer.  Bought  40  rods  of  Page  in  1886 
— gave  note  payable  in  one  year,  if  perfectly 
satisfied.  Paid  note  before  due.  May  21,  '96.  writes 
"10  years  to-day  since  put  up  first  Page.”  Holds  all 
his  stock,  had  no  repairs,  and  has  now  500  rods  in  use. 
See  copy  of  his  note  and  letter  in  the  “Hustler.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


KEYSTONE  WOYEN  WIRE  FENCE  : 

IS  THE  BEST  FOR  FARM  USE.  • 

25  and  28-inch  for  hog  lots.  46, 55  and  58-  • 
inch  for  general  use.  • 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  • 

KEYS  TONE  W0  VEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. ,  2 

19  Rush  St..  Peoria.  Ill. 


Unequaled  for 
all  purposes. 
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Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago.  277  Broadway,  N.  Y 
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That  is  a  useful  experiment  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  detailed  by  Mr.  Lodeman,  on  page  494.  It  shows 
clearly  that  this  mixture  should  be  applied  as  soon  as 
possible  after  mixing.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
harder  it  is  to  keep  the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred 
up.  This  is  a  good  point  to  bear  in  mind. 

O 

Better  keep  this  sign  up  in  some  prominent  place 
on  your  farm  : 

*  *************************** *  *  *************  * 

*  Our  Hours  for  Discussing  Politics  are  before  * 

%  7  a.  m.  and  after  6  p.  m.  on  Week  Days;  ^ 

|  and  at  No  Time  on  Sundays.  * 

*  * 

******************************************* 

Elevate  that  sign,  and  see  that  it  is  lived  up  to. 

© 

The  San  Jos6  scale  may  not  be  an  unmixed  evil 
after  all.  Prof.  Slingerland  says  that,  never  before, 
have  they  received  so  many  specimens  of  different 
kinds  of  scales,  all  sent  under  the  impression  that 
they  might  be  the  dreaded  San  Jos6  scale.  The  fruit 
growers  have  been  aroused  by  the  stories  of  the 
terrible  depredations  of  the  latter,  and  have  discov¬ 
ered  other  enemies  of  whose  existence  they  were 
before  ignorant.  It  sometimes  does  people  good  to 
scare  ’em  a  little. 

© 

The  recent  article  describing  Mr.  Peter  Porter’s  Ohio 
farm,  has  called  out  considerable  comment.  Mr.  II. 
E.  Van  Deman  says  that  Mr.  Porter  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  when  he  was  a  baby,  some  50  years  ago — in 
fact,  the  place  where  the  old  log  house  stood  is  in  one 
of  Mr.  Porter’s  present  corn  fields.  From  what  The 
R.  N.-Y.  said  about  plain  living,  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Mr.  Porter  has  not  kept  fully  up  with  the 
procession  indoors  and  out.  There  are  the  best  of 
tools  outside,  and  a  piano  inside,  with  skilled  fingers 
to  handle  all. 

O 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  celery  contains 
medicinal  properties  of  considerable  importance.  Its 
extract  is  largely  used  in  treating  nervous  disorders. 
Some  people  are  quite  ready  to  spend  good,  hard  cash 
for  Brown’s  or  Smith’s  “  Celery  Compound,”  and  they 
imagine  that  they  are  greatly  helped  by  it.  These 
are  times  when  cash  outlays  should  be  avoided  if,  by 
means  of  a  little  extra  work,  we  can  make  labor  save 
money.  Why  spend  cash  for  “  celery  compound  ” 
when  you  can  make  a  better  mixture  of  your  own  ? 
Spade  up  the  garden,  set  out  50  or  more  plants  of 
celery,  and  take  care  of  them.  Then  eat  your  full 
share  of  the  crop.  That  is  a  better  compound  than 
you  can  ever  buy  in  a  bottle.  Your  nerves  are  likely 
to  be  shaken  before  the  year  is  over.  Better  lay  in 
a  stock  of  celery,  with  celerity. 

0 

There  is  always  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  with 
the  school  readers  used  in  country  school  districts. 
We  suppose  that  the  object  of  those  who  compile 
these  readers  is  to  make  a  collection  of  extracts  that 
will  not  only  give  exercise  in  elocution,  but  also  a 
taste  for  good  literature.  Complaint  is  made  that 
these  short  selections  lead  the  pupils  to  nibble  at 
literature  rather  than  to  bite  down  into  it  for  a  full 
meal.  It  is  more  in  the  line  of  a  lunch  counter,  rather 
than  a  regular  dinner.  To  remedy  this,  some  districts 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  using  an  entire  book  as  a 
school  reader.  Dana’s  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 
has  had  a  large  sale  for  this  purpose,  and  has  given 
excellent  satisfaction.  A  cheap  edition  of  Longfel¬ 
low’s  Evangeline  is  another  excellent  school  reader 
that  might  well  be  used  for  an  entire  term.  One  of 
the  best  books  for  this  purpose  is  Edward  Everett 
Hale’s  The  Man  Without  a  Country.  As  an  example 


of  pure  and  beautiful  English,  it  cannot  be  excelled, 
while  its  lesson  of  lofty  patriotism  might  well  be 
grafted  into  every  childish  mind.  The  book  costs  but 
20  cents,  but  will  be  worth  $20  to  any  child  who  can 
grasp  its  true  lesson. 

© 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  we  find  the 
following : 

This  is  how  a  rhyming  contributor  to  the  Melbourne  Leader 
enforces  the  maxim,  “  Cull  the  dairy  herd  under  the  direction  of 
the  Babcock  test.” 

The  Dairyman  then  goes  on  and  prints  some  verses 
that  were  printed  originally  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  three 
years  ago.  One  or  two  lines  have  been  changed,  and 
that  is  all.  They  were  stolen  by  the  “  rhyming  con¬ 
tributor.”  It  is  bad  enough  to  steal  facts,  but  when 
a  man  steals  poetry,  look  out  for  him,  even  if  he  hails 
from  Australia. 

0 

Read  Mr.  Eastman’s  letter  on  page  501.  These  rail¬ 
roads  seem  determined  to  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  mileage  books,  and  they  are  squarely  dis¬ 
obeying  the  law  in  doing  so.  They  should  be  pulled 
up  with  a  short  turn,  and  every  farmer  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  matter,  should  follow  them  right  up. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  complaint.  Make  the 
railroad  commissioners  understand  just  what  you 
want.  The  law  gives  you  the  right  to  buy  these  1,000- 
mile  books,  and  public  sentiment  will  force  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  sell  them  properly.  Let  us  combine  and 
make  the  public  sentiment. 

© 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wieting  has  not  yet 
appointed  an  assistant  for  the  district  embracing  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  This  is,  by  far,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  district  in  the  State,  and  for  the  past  12  years, 
B.  F.  Van  Valkenburgh  has  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  office  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Some  weeks  ago, 
he  was  asked  to  resign,  and  it  was  rumored  that 
James  H.  Baker,  of  Brooklyn,  would  be  appointed. 
The  city  dealers  in  butter  and  cheese  opposed  this 
appointment  and,  last  week,  Baker  was  indicted  for 
selling  adulterated  milk  !  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  this  would  seem  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Baker;  but 
the  political  snarl  surrounding  the  department  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  ordinary  one.  The  best  way  out 
would  be  to  retain  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh. 

© 

We  have  just  had  a  great  object  lesson  as  to  the 
value  of  spraying.  About  250  large  elm  trees  in  our 
town  were  sprayed  to  kill  the  Elm-leaf  beetle,  and, 
possibly,  75  more  were  left  unsprayed.  Stand  under 
the  unsprayed  trees  to-day,  and  look  up,  and  you  will 
find  the  leaves  riddled  like  a  sieve  and  already  turn¬ 
ing  brown.  Look  up  through  the  sprayed  trees,  and 
you  will  find  hardly  one-fourth  of  the  leaves  injured, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  foliage  is  green  and 
thrifty.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  value  of  spraying.  On  one  street,  is  a 
huge  tree  standing  bare  and  dead  ;  three  years  ago, 
it  was  in  full  leaf,  but  the  beetles  have  destroyed  the 
leaves  so  that,  from  trunk  to  limb,  the  tree  is  as  dead 
as  a  post.  It  is  now  cracking  down  the  trunk,  and 
there  is  danger  that  the  next  high  wind  will  send  it 
crashing  down  upon  the  nearby  houses. 

Q 

Some  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  mentioned  a  new 
milking  machine  invented  by  De  Laval  of  separator 
fame.  U.  S.  Consul  O’Neil  has  inspected  this  machine 
in  Sweden,  and  praises  it  highly.  The  lactator,  as 
the  machine  is  called,  in  its  working,  gives  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  human  hand  pulling  and  pushing  down 
upon  the  cow’s  teat.  Mr.  O’Neil  describes  this  opera¬ 
tion  as  follows  : 

The  milking  is  done  by  two  special  “organs,”  or  a  pair  of 
cylindrical  rubber  rollers,  that  catch  the  teat  at  the  root,  thus 
shutting  off  the  milk  therein.  The  rollers  then  move  downwards 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  teat,  from  whence  the  milk  is  squeezed 
out  by  two  plates  moving  parallel  with  each  other.  The  function 
of  the  rollers  is  rendered  possible  by  a  hold  above— the  so-called 
roof  that  is  regularly  moved  against  the  udder,  whereby  a  slight 
thrust  is  given  to  the  udder,  something  like  knocks  that  the  calf 
gives  when  sucking,  which  facilitates  the  descending  of  the  milk 
in  the  teats  as  well  as  the  secretion  of  the  milk  in  the  vesicles  of 
the  udder. 

Most  of  the  other  milking  machines  have  tried  to  im¬ 
itate  the  action  of  a  calf  sucking  the  cow,  being 
merely  small  suction  pumps,  one  for  each  teat.  The 
“  lactator  ”  is  strapped  around  the  cow  by  means  of  a 
belt  that  buckles  over  the  back.  A  shaft  running 
over  the  heads  of  the  cows  furnishes  the  power,  and 
cords  running  from  this  shaft  to  each  little  machine 
keep  the  rollers  moving  up  and  down.  The  milk  is 
drawn  through  various  cups  and  tubes  into  a  tin  pail 
that  is  placed  above  the  cows.  It  is  said  that  two 
persons  can  attend  to  10  machines.  It  is  claimed  that 
satisfactory  tests  have  been  made  to  show  that  these 
machines  milk  clean,  and  that  they  do  not  hurt  the 
cows.  As  we  understand  it,  the  belt  is  strapped  over 
the  cow’s  back  so  that  the  “  machine  ”  falls  under  the 


cow’s  udder.  The  pairs  of  rollers  are  put  over  each 
teat.  A  cord  or  belt  running  on  the  overhead  shaft 
is  then  put  on  a  little  wheel  at  the  side  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  this  works  an  axle  which  sends  the  rollers 
working  up  and  down  on  the  teat,  and  squeezes  out 
the  milk.  Before  we  condemn  this  machine  as  im¬ 
practicable,  we  must  remember  that  when  De  Laval 
started  out  to  make  a  machine  that  would  separate 
cream  from  milk  by  centrifugal  force,  he  had  about 
as  hard  a  problem  to  solve  as  he  now  has  in  making  a 
satisfactory  milking  machine.  Such  a  machine  is,  no 
doubt,  possible,  but  in  our  opinion,  it  will  be  a  sorry 
day  for  the  small  dairyman  when  it  is  perfected. 
Why  ?  Because  it  will  break  up  the  present  monopoly 
of  the  human  hand  in  milking,  and  give  the  larger 
dairies  an  immense  advantage  over  the  smaller  ones. 

© 

From  all  over  the  country  come  reports  of  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  army  worms.  Mr.  Slingerland  gives  an 
excellent  picture  and  an  interesting  story  of  this  pest 
in  the  present  issue,  and  details  about  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  fighting  it.  In  June,  1880,  millions  of 
these  worms  came  upon  The  R.  N.-Y.  farm  on  Long 
Island,  and  caused  immense  damage  to  corn,  grain 
and  grass,  principally  to  the  wheat.  After  about  a 
week’s  injury,  they  suddenly  disappeared.  At  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  last  week,  these 
worms  did  considerable  damage,  but  were  finally 
checked  and  turned  by  running  furrows  around  the 
fields.  The  progress  of  the  army  was  timed,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  worms  went  steadily  ahead  at 
the  rate  of  one  foot  a  minute.  A  potato  field  well 
poisoned  with  Paris-green,  lay  directly  in  their 
course,  but,  before  reaching  it,  they  turned  at  right 
angles,  and  marched  past  it  to  other  crops. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

Some  scientific  feller,  nosing  ’round  through  Nature’s  space 
In  search  of  new  discoveries  to  vex  the  human  race, 

Has  found  that  plain  mosquitoes,  if  they  want  to,  can  convey 
The  germs  of  chills  and  fever — otherwise  malaria. 

And  that  makes  ague  catching— like  the  measles  or  like  sin, 

When  some  tormented  ’skeeter  comes  along  an’  pricks  it  in. 

And  still  another  feller  with  a  heap  of  care  and  pains, 

Has  cornered  up  the  microbe  that  produces  crazy  brains, 

Insanity  is  catching — if  this  learned  man  is  right. 

And  still  another  scientist  has  turned  his  searching  light 
Into  a  piece  of  mince  pie  and  discovered,  lurking  there, 

Some  life-destroying  ptomaine  or  another — I  declare 

That  life  won’t  be  worth  living  when  these  scientific  men 

Have  time  to  write  out  all  they  know  and  print  it  too— for  then, 

We’ll  be  so  mighty  fearful  that  we  won’t  know  where  we  stand. 

We’d  better  put  a  tariff  on  this  scientific  band 

An’  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  before  we  knew  about 

The  way  these  ’tarnal  microbes  go  a  pokin’  in  their  snout. 

Take  a  day  off  ! 

Stbawberey  number  ! 

Chemicals,  clover  and  cows  ! 

The  army  worm  is  doing  battle. 

It  takes  pluck  to  face  “  dumb  luck.” 

Kill  the  culls,  don’t  cultivate  them  ! 

What’s  wrong  when  “  the  truth  hurts  ”  ? 

The  weed  grows  with  speed  from  the  seed. 

Discuss  politics  after  the  weeds  are  killed. 

An  exploded  notion — that  tomatoes  do  best  on  poor  soil. 

Cut  the  oats  for  hay  rather  than  let  the  army  worms  feast  on 
them. 

It  will  be  a  tough  woodchuck  that  will  stand  the  treatment  out¬ 
lined  on  page  494. 

We  would  like  to  give  that  wolf  at  the  door  a  genuine  case  of 
“  wolf  in  the  tail”  ! 

The  “  old  issues  ”  orator  will  be  up  a  stump  for  an  argument 
on  this  year’s  stump. 

Be  sure  and  read  the  reports  on  page  505.  These  reports  will 
be  made  a  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  hereafter. 

The  cow  pea  is  the  Southern  man's  bean.  With  lean  razor-back 
pork  it  will  discount  the  New  England  baked  beans. 

Or  all  the  brutes  that  chew  or  suck  there’s  nothing  beats  a 
Pekin  duck  in  its  capacity  to  eat  and  lay  on  solid,  toothsome 
meat. 

Don’t  be  too  sure  about  high  prices  for  hay  !  The  crop  is  light, 
but  the  crop  of  hay  substitutes  will  be  heavy.  That  will  hurt  the 
demand. 

It  is  reported  that  sweet  pea  flowers  are  offensive  to  house  flies, 
and  if  kept  near  a  sick  person,  will  help  keep  the  flies  away.  Who 
has  observed  this  ? 

You  may  have  plenty  of  “  hard  ”  water  in  your  well,  yet  the 
land  may  need  lime.  Plaster  might  make  the  water  hard,  yet  not 
sweeten  the  soil  properly. 

In  one  of  its  free  seed  distributions,  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  out 
packets  of  Johnson  grass  seed.  Now  we  see  in  the  Southern 
papers,  advertisements  of  special  machines  for  killing  out  this 
grass  ! 

A  manure  pile  or  a  straw  stack  will  leave  its  mark  in  a  corn 
field  for  10  years  after  it  is  removed.  The  plant-food  may  not  last 
that  long,  but  some  effect  upon  the  soil  certainly  does.  So  will  the 
effect  of  good  tillage  make  itself  manifest  in  after  years. 

What  are  you  doing  for  childhood  this  year  ?  Got  any  little 
children  at  your  house  that  wouldn’t  have  had  any  vacation  if 
you  hadn’t  taken  them  in  ?  No  ?  Too  much  bother,  eh  !  Wonder 
if  folks  will  say  that  about  you  when  your  second  childhood 
comes  ! 

During  the  convention,  a  blackboard  50  feet  long  was  placed  in 
front  of  one  of  the  newspaper  offices,  and  all  day  long,  a  man 
chalked  up  the  returns  in  full  view  of  the  crowd.  A  smaller 
blackboard  in  your  barn  or  kitchen  would  keep  many  a  useful 
thing  in  black  and  white. 
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THREE  FARM  QUESTIONS. 

How  Much  Irrigation  Water? 

K.  T.,  Southfield ,  Mich. — How  much  water  shall  I  use,  and  how 
often  for  onions,  cabbage  and  celery  ? 

Ans. — If  K.  T.  had  stated  the  nature  of  his  soil, 
and,  especially,  of  his  subsoil,  his  question  would 
have  been  much  more  easily  answered.  I  have  gar¬ 
dened  on  sandy  soil  with  an  open  subsoil,  where  com¬ 
plete  saturation  of  the  soil  was  not  possible,  and 
water  every  day  only  made  things  grow  the  better. 
Had  it  been  a  clayey  loam  with  impervious  subsoil, 
half  the  water  would  have  been  suicide.  Onions  need 
much  less  water  than  either  cabbage  or  celery.  As  to 
how  much  water  to  apply,  it  should  be  sufficient  thor¬ 
oughly  to  moisten  the  soil  without  filling  it  to  complete 
saturation.  Experience  will  teach  about  the  quantity 
required.  In  general,  it  takes  much  more  water  to 
moisten  the  ground  properly  by  irrigation  than  by 
rainfall,  and  the  smaller  the  stream  used,  the  greater 
total  amount  of  water  required.  In  a  rainless  climate, 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  water  onions  weekly.  In 
Michigan,  that  would  be  too  frequent  during  most 
years.  In  truth,  one  or  two  irrigations  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  all  that  would  be  of  benefit.  It  is  essential 
that  the  soil  be  stirred  soon  after  the  water  is  applied, 
that  there  be  no  crust  formed,  and  that  the  soil  mulch 
be  made  to  retain  the  moisture.  Cabbage  delights  in 
moisture,  and  will  thrive  when  it  has  more  than  the 
onions  care  for.  With  care  that  there  is  never  stag¬ 
nant  water  in  the  soil,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the 
amount  that  may  be  applied  to  cabbage  with  great 
benefit.  Only  remember,  the  soil  must  never  appear 
wet,  only  moist.  Celery,  too,  must  have  abundant 
moisture,  and  frequent  irrigation  is  very  good  for  it 
if  the  land  be  not  too  easily  water-soaked.  Really, 
irrigation  is  difficult  on  land  that  is  not  well  under¬ 
drained,  either  by  tiles  or  nature.  Avoid  always  the 
complete  saturation  of  soil  which  will  as  surely  drown 
the  plant  as  it  would  an  animal.  Two  thoughts  will 
aid  you  to  solve  your  problem.  Let  the  earth  be 
moist  enough  that  the  plants  may  find  their  food  in 
solution.  Let  it  be  dry  enough  that  the  air  may 
penetrate  it.  Air  is  life  to  soils  as  to  upper  regions. 
Ohio.  j.  e.  wing. 

Is  It  Safe  to  Feed  Smutted  Oats  ? 

J.  L.  M.t  Wintersville,  Ind. — The  oats  in  this  vicinity  are  very 
badly  smutted.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  kind  and  quality  of  smut,  so  I  inclose  a  half  dozen  heads  that 
you  may  see  just  what  it  is.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is 
safe  to  feed  such  oats  in  the  sheaf  or  as  a  chop  feed  to  horses. 
Some  claim  that  it  is  very  injurious,  others  that  it  is  not,  and  I 
have  had  no  experience. 

Ans. — Smut  (Uredo  segetum)  is  common  on  many 
plants  throughout  the  United  States.  So  far  as  care¬ 
fully  conducted  experiments  can  determine,  it  is 
found  that  no  deleterious  effects  are  produced  when 
it  is  fed  in  moderate  quantities.  If  animals,  especially 
cattle,  consume  large  quantities  of  it,  and  have  not 
free  access  to  water,  it  is  likely  to  cause  impaction  of 
the  manifolds.  It  would  be  better  to  feed  it  as  a  chop 
food  moistened,  than  to  feed  it  in  the  sheaf  as  the 
dust  would  be  objectionable.  But  why  not  get  clear 
of  the  smut?  A  little  pains  and  expense  incurred  in 
treating  the  seed  will  prevent  its  appearance,  except 
in  rare  cases.  The  seed  may  either  be  treated  with 
copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  or  by  the  Jensen 
method.  The  former  consists  in  treating  the  seed 
with  a  water  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the  propor¬ 
tion  being  one  pound  of  sulphate  per  gallon  of  water. 
The  immersion  of  the  seed  should  continue  for  about 
five  minutes.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  unsack 
the  grain,  but  immerse  it  in  a  barrel  filled  with  the 
solution.  After  treatment,  the  sacks  can  be  laid  on 
slats  to  drain,  and  the  seed  then  spread  thinly  on  a 
floor,  shoveled  over  until  partially  dry,  and  then 
dusted  heavily  with  land  plaster  or  pulverized  slaked 
lime.  Stir  thoroughly,  and  if  possible,  expose  to  the 
sun  until  the  moisture  has  disappeared  sufficiently  to 
sow  either  by  hand  or  in  the  drill.  The  Jensen 
method  consists  in  treating  the  seed  to  a  bath  of  hot 
water  at  between  130  and  140  degrees  F.  When  so 
simple  and  effective  a  treatment  as  the  latter  has  been 
found  to  work  satisfactorily,  there  should  be  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  raising  smutty  oats  in  the  future.  It  is 
estimated  that  one-fifth  of  the  oats  of  Idaho  (1,320,000 
bushels)  is  destroyed  by  smut.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Facts  About  Rhubarb  Culture. 

A.  A.  E.,  Dexter ,  Me.— What  is  the  best  size  of  hill  for  rhubarb  ? 
What  kind  of  fertilizer  should  be  used  ?  How  far  apart  should 
the  hills  aud  rows  be  ?  What  variety  is  best  ?  What  kind  of  cul¬ 
ture  is  best  on  dry,  and  on  moist  soils  ?  How  should  it  be 
treated  for  winter  protection,  and  how  started  in  spring  ?  When 
is  the  best  time  to  set — fall  or  spring  ? 

Ans. — Rhubarb  is  a  plant  of  simple  and  easy  cul¬ 
ture,  and  will  grow  well  in  any  character  of  soil,  pro¬ 
vided  the  drainage  is  sufficient  to  keep  water  from 
standing  on  or  near  the  surface  at  any  time  of  year. 
The  land  should  be  very  deeply  and  thoroughly 
plowed,  and  furrows  struck  out,  at  least,  four  feet 
apart.  At  intervals  of  three  or  four  feet  in  these 
furrows,  several  shovelfuls  of  old  rotted  manure 
should  be  thrown,  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil  with 


fork  or  spade.  The  plants,  which  may  either  be 
divisions  of  old  crowns,  or  seedlings,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  planted  while  the  soil  is  yet  fresh  and  moist, 
and  well  “  firmed  ”  with  the  foot.  The  plants  should 
be  frequently  cultivated  up  to  the  middle  of  August, 
after  which,  as  rhubarb  ceases  growth  at  this  time, 
the  soil  need  only  be  disturbed  enough  to  destroy 
weeds.  Just  before  freezing  weather,  a  light  furrow 
of  earth  should  be  thrown  over  the  crowns  to  pre¬ 
vent  heaving  by  severe  frosts.  Early  the  next  March, 
or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  growth  begins,  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  cover  the  rows  with  a  coating,  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  of  fresh,  warm  horse  manure,  which  may 
be  lightly  forked  or  plowed  in,  when  the  leaves  have 
fairly  started.  No  stalks  should  be  cut  the  first  spring 
after  planting,,  but  a  full  crop  may  be  taken  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  season,  and  thereafter  as  long  as  the  vigor  of 
the  plants  is  kept  up  by  thorough  cultivation  and  the 
liberal  application  of  good  stable  manure  or  a  first- 
class  commercial  fertilizer,  rich  in  nitrogen.  The 
flower  stalk  should  always  be  destroyed  at  once,  as 
seed  formation  greatly  weakens  the  plants. 

Rhubarb  plants  may  be  safely  set  both  in  fall  and 
spring,  but  if  fall-set,  the  crowns  should  be  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth  to  prevent  heaving  and  exposure  of 
the  roots  during  winter,  for  rhubarb,  though  a  very 
hardy  plant,  will  not  endure  rapid  alterations  of 
freezing  and  thawing  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  well  adapted  for  very  moist  soils  in  a 
cold  climate.  What  is  wanted  in  rhubarb  culture,  is 
an  early,  rapid  and  vigorous  leaf  growth,  with  the 
accompanying  large  and  juicy  leaf  stalks.  Practice 
has  shown  that  nothing  is  better  than  the  early 
application  of  fermenting  horse  manure  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  stimulating  effect  of  the  organic  nitrogen, 
in  this  form,  is  very  marked  and  satisfactory.  When 
an  extra  early  crop  is  desired,  an  old  and  efficient 
plan  is  to  set  a  headless  barrel  firmly  over  each  plant 
just  before  growth  naturally  starts,  and  heap  hot 
horse  manure  about  the  outside  to  the  rim,  putting  a 
foot  or  so  of  the  drier  portions  inside,  over  the  plant. 
Growth,  under  these  sheltered  conditions,  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  leaves  soon  emerge  from  the  top  of  the 
barrels.  The  stalks,  when  grown  in  this  manner,  are 
very  tender  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  but  the  method 
is,  of  course,  limited  in  its  application.  Old  rhubarb 
roots  can  be  easily  forced  at  any  time  in  winter,  if 
kept  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  will  not  often 
fall  below  60  degrees,  such  as  under  a  greenhouse 
bench,  or  a  warm  corner  of  the  cellar,  near  a  heater, 
but  the  process  destroys  the  plant,  so  that  only  plants 
from  discarded  plantations  are  generally  used.  The 
plants  for  this  purpose  are  dug  in  the  fall,  put  close 
together  in  a  box,  and  fine  soil  sifted  in  over  the  roots, 
which  is  further  settled  by  jarring  the  box  sharply. 
They  are  then  placed  in  the  cellar  or  greenhouse,  and 
moderate  moisture  given  from  time  to  time.  Rhubarb 
may  be  had  in  small  quantities  from  December  to 
April  by  this  treatment,  and  the  flavor  is  much  super¬ 
ior  to  that  grown  in  the  open  air.  Here  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  the  varieties  usually  grown  for  market 
are  Linnaeus,  for  early,  and  Myatt’s  Victoria  for  later 
crops.  St.  Martins  has  been  tried  here  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  has  proved  an  excellent  and  productive 
variety.  It  would  be  safe  to  plant  it  on  a  large  scale. 

_ W.  VAN  FLEET. 

A  HUNT  FOR  A  MILEAGE  BOOK. 

WHY  NOT  ENFORCE  THE  LAW  ? 

Apx-opos  of  the  article  on  page  469,  in  relation  to 
reduced  rates  on  railroads  for  farmers,  I  will  record  a 
little  personal  experience  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
After  making  several  unsuccessful  applications  to  the 
ticket  agent  at  this  station  (D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.)  for  a 
mileage  book  under  the  law  of  1896,  I  wrote  the  Board 
of  Railroad  Commissioners,  made  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  company,  and  asked  that  they,  in  their 
official  capacity,  take  the  necessary  action  to  compel 
the  railroad  company  to  place  mileage  books  on  sale 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  I  received  a  very  courte¬ 
ous  reply,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  many  complaints  previous  to  mine,  and  that 
they  had  done  all  they  could  towards  getting  the 
railroad  companies  to  comply  with  the  law  ;  but  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  write  the  Attorney-General  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  From  their  reply,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  powers  of  the  railroad  commissioners  were 
no  greater  than  those  of  an  equal  number  of  private 
citizens,  though  their  salaries  (of  $8,000  each  and 
traveling  expenses)  were  greatly  in  excess. 

Having  started  out  to  know  why  I  could  not  pur¬ 
chase  a  mileage  book  in  accordance  with  the  law,  I 
was  not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  the  peculiar 
letter  which  I  received,  so  wrote  the  Attorney- General, 
knowing  that  he  was  a  good  interpreter  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  gave  him  a  statement  of  the  facts  as 
well  as  embodying  my  letter  to  the  commissioners 
and  the  reply  received  from  them.  In  his  reply,  he 
said  that,  if  the  Railroad  Commissioners  will  make  an 
order  requiring  the  sale  of  mileage  books,  our  duty 


is  to  enforce,  by  legal  process,  the  order  of  that  com¬ 
mission.  That  he  thought  that  I  had  the  remedy  ot 
mandamus,  and  a  right  under  the  law  to  institute  a 
suit  for  the  penalty  therein  prescribed.  I  thereupon 
wrote  to  the  Railroad  Commissioners  embodying  the 
Attorney-General’s  reply,  and  suggested  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  non-enforcement  of  this  law 
would  rest  upon  them  until  they  made  the  order  as 
suggested  by  the  Attoimey-G  eneral.  I  am  just  in 
receipt  of  their  response,  which  says  that  they  accept 
my  letter,  or  will  treat  it  as  a  complaint,  and  will 
make  the  order,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance,  the 
matter  will  be  certified  to  the  Attorney-General.  I 
have  faith  to  believe  that  we  have,  in  the  latter 
officer,  a  man  with  sufficient  courage  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  law  against  even  so  strong  a  corpora¬ 
tion  as  the  D.  L.  &  VV.  R.  R.  Co.  If  others  are 
interested  in  this  matter  of  mileage  books,  it  would 
be  a  good  time  to  drive  a  peg  to  help  along  the  cause 
of  cheaper  railroad  rates.  A.  r.  Eastman. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


Arbor  Day  has  now  been  observed  for  25  years  by 
pupils  and  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  This  cele¬ 
bration  has  had  a  good  effect  by  cultivating  habits  of 
observation,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  minds 
of  children.  This  effect  is  evidenced  in  the  improved 
appearance  of  school  grounds,  and  the  shade  trees 
along  many  country  roads.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
establish  a  “  Bird  Day”  which  shall  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  habits  of  our  common  birds  with  a  view 
to  developing  a  public  sentiment  favoring  their 
development  and  increase.  Women  and  boys  are  two 
of  the  most  destructive  enemies  of  the  birds.  The 
former  desire  feathers  and  heads  for  hat  ornaments, 
while  the  boys  have  not  yet  unlearned  the  old  spirit 
of  barbarism  which  provokes  them  to  kill.  A  cir¬ 
cular  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sets  forth 
the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  “  Bird  Day,”  and 
our  readers  should  send  for  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  favors 
this  movement.  The  birds  form  a  lively  part  of 
Nature’s  plan  for  keeping  down  the  ravages  of  injuri¬ 
ous  insects.  American  public  sentiment  is  created  in 
the  public  schools,  and  there  is  National  need  of 
sentiment  against  killing  our  feathered  friends. 
“  Bird  Day,”  by  all  means  !  Pass  the  idea  along  ! 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  are  turning  a  separator,  doing  your  churning,  running 
a  feed  cutter  or  a  wood  saw  by  hand,  you  need  to  see  one  of  those 
Baby  tread  powers  made  by  the  St.  Albans  Foundry  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  Vt.  They  are  made  in  different  sizes  so  that  you  can  use 
a  dog,  a  sheep,  a  goat,  the  bull  or  a  horse.  We  believe  that  no 
man  would  do  this  work  by  hand,  if  he  once  saw  the  calf  doing  it 
with  one  of  these  little  powers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  combination  lock-pin  clevis  must  take 
the  place  of  all  the  ordinary  devices  used  in  team  work  for  the 
future,  where  changes  are  frequently  made.  It  will  be  especially 
popular  on  the  farm  when  frequent  changes  from  one  implement 
to  another  are  necessary.  The  changes  can  be  made  with  this 
device  in  a  second  without  a  wrench  or  any  other  tool.  Send  to 
Cormany  Mfg.  Co.,  225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  circular. 
The  illustration  will  show  its  advantages  at  once. 

It  .must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  the  tender  rootlets  of 
plants  cannot  extract  food  readily  from  hard  clods  of  earth,  yet 
the  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  is  no  less  necessary  to 
the  conservation  of  moisture  than  for  the  feeding  of  plants. 
Water  evaporates  readily  from  a  hard,  compact  soil.  Break  the 
surface  into  small  particles,  making  a  cushion  that  prevents  the 
escape  of  moisture,  and  save  it  for  the  plant.  Numerous  and 
efficient  tools  are  now  made  for  this  work.  The  Imperial  pulver¬ 
izer,  made  by  the  Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  O.,  is  an  especially 
valuable  tool  for  this  work.  A  postal  card  containing  your  address 
will  bring  you  illustrated  description,  and  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Owing  to  the  short  hay  crop  this  season,  a  large  acreage  of  corn 
has  been  planted.  No  one  questions  the  wisdom  of  this,  or  the 
value  of  corn  fodder  for  “  roughage  ”  ;  yet  the  promptness  and 
care  of  harvesting  it  will  have  much  to  do  with  its  value  for  a 
winter  feed.  It  must  be  harvested  at  just  the  right  time,  and 
before  heavy  frosts.  If  the  large  acreages  of  this  year  had  to  be 
all  cut  by  hand,  much  of  it  would  necessarily  suffer  from  frost 
before  it  could  be  handled.  Several  manufacturers  of  farm  im¬ 
plements,  however,  have  made  cheap  harvesters  for  doing  the 
work  by  horse  power.  These  are  simply  made  in  the  form  of  a 
sled,  with  large,  sharp  blades  of  steel  on  each  side  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  sled.  The  sled  is  driven  between  the  rows  of  corn,  with 
a  man  to  drive  and  regulate  the  cutter,  while  another  gathers  the 
stalks  as  they  are  cut  and  dropped  into  his  arm.  In  this  way,  two 
men  and  a  horse  cau  cut  several  acres  in  a  day.  The  Foos  Alfg. 
Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  make  a  harvester  of  this  description,  aud  will 
be  glad  to  send  further  particulars. 

A  “  balanced  bation”  might  be  made  up  from  rye  straw  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  but  any  man  who  has  ever  fed  a  cow  knows 
that  it  would  not  be  economy  to  feed  such  a  dry  and  constipating 
mixture.  There  are  two  great  values  of  ensilage— it  contains  that 
quality  known  as  “succulence,”  which  aids  digestion,  aud  keeps 
the  system  in  perfect  condition.  The  corn  crop  gives  a  greater 
bulk  and  weight  per  acre  than  any  other.  In  this  dry  season,  an 
acre  of  land  that  would  not  yield  a  ton  of  hay,  may  be  made  to 
produce  15  tons  of  ensilage  corn  with  a  feeding  value,  at  least 
four  times  that  of  the  hay.  One  of  the  principal  items  in  the  cost 
of  ensilage  is  the  expense  of  getting  it  from  the  field  into  the  silo 
For  this,  a  good  cutter  is  essential.  You  need  a  cutter  lar^e 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  corn  as  fast  as  you  can  get  it  to  the 
silo,  and  one  so  constructed  that  it  will  be  comparatively  free 
from  breakages,  as  a  single  breakdown  may  arrest  all  the  other 
work  and  put  it  back  for  days.  The  Smalley  cutters  till  this  need 
most  satisfactorily.  The  Eastern  headquarters  for  these  superior 
cuttersis  the  Empire  Agricultural  Works,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  ownership  aud  management  for  considerably  over  a  third  of 
a  century  of  that  old  and  reliable  manufacturer,  Miuard  Harder 
whose  reputation  for  fair  aud  honorable  dealing  is  vouched  lor 
by  the  many  who  have  tested  his  manner  of  business.  He  is  also 
the  manufacturer  of  a  large  and  excellent  line  of  other  farm 
machinery,  including  horse  powers,  thrashers,  feed  mills,  saw 
macnines,  etc.  You  can  have  his  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  for  the  asking. 


In  New  .Jersey,  a  woman  made  the 
lowest  bid  for  carrying  the  mails  and 
the  contract  was  given  her.  Her  dis¬ 
appointed  rivals  tried  to  assuage  their 
grief  by  calling  her  “  new  woman,”  etc. 
One  of  them,  however,  went  too  far  and 
has  been  arrested  for  defaming  her  char¬ 
acter.  He  will,  probably,  learn  that  a 
woman  already  has  some  ^rights  that 
must  be  respected,  among  them  the 
right  to  do  any  work  which  she  is  cap¬ 
able  of  doing,  without  becoming  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  public  abuse. 

* 

Max  O’Rei.l  says  of  the  American 
woman,  “She  is  the  superior  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  education,  and  almost  in  every 
respect,”  and  then  proceeds  to  find  fault 
with  her  because  she  desires  to  vote. 

* 

IIow  many  agree  with  our  correspond¬ 
ent  in  “  Kitchen  Notes,”  that  a  little 
soap  should  be  used  in  washing  the  skin 
of  a  chicken  before  cooking  '?  Our  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  on  cooking  would  be 
horrified  at  such  a  proceeding. 

* 

How  many  of  you  would  be  willing  to 
touch  your  dishcloth  to  your  lips  just  as 
you  would  a  napkin  ?  This  is  not  a  far¬ 
fetched  test,  but  a  very  sensible  one  to 
decide  whether  you  keep  the  dishcloth 
as  clean  as  it  should  be.  It  comes  in 
contact  with  the  dishes  on  which  your 
food  is  placed.  Bee,  then,  that  you  do 
not  turn  up  your  nose  if  the  humble 
dishcloth  make  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  you.  Don’t  invite  the  germs  of 
disease  to  become  summer  boarders  with 
you.  _ 

A  JAR  OF  JELLY . 

HOW  IT  IS  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

Part  HI. 

Currants  and  Cherries. 

ND  now  comes  our  rushing  season, 
currants  and  cherries  together, 
and  in  such  quantities,  that  everybody 
gets  worn  out  with  the  constant  work 
and  late  hours,  coming  as  they  usually 
do  in  the  very  hot  weather.  It  would 
be  hard  telling  where  the  thermometer 
stands  where  we  are  working,  even  if 
it  seems  cool  outside.  For  preserved 
and  pickled  cherries,  we  use  only  the 
large  white  ones.  These  all  have  to  be 
pitted,  and  this  is  done  by  hand.  Never 
be  persuaded  into  buying  a  che  rry  pit- 
ter,  for  the  pitters  are  a  delusion.  To 
use  one,  the  cherries  have  to  be  sorted  ; 
this  takes  time.  Then  they  crush  the 
pits,  and  these  go  in  small  pieces  in  with 
the  cherries.  Besides,  the  fruit  is  so 
torn,  that  it  is  very  unsightly.  The 
manufacturers  of  these  machines  would, 
no  doubt,  disagree  with  this  statement ; 
but  I  think  that  they  will  have  to  admit 
the  truth  of  it. 

We  are  very  particular  to  have  the 
cherry  kept  as  whole  as  possible.  We 
put  up  ripe,  red,  sour  cherries,  for  pies. 
These  are  only  canned,  not  preserved, 
though  they  are  rich  enough  to  be  used 
as  sauce.  They  are  also  pitted,  and  put 
in  pint  jars.  We  use  quarts  for  our 
pickles,  pints  for  preserves,  and  tumblers 
for  jellies  and  jams. 

The  season  for  currants  is  short.  We 
usually  rush  work  for  one  week  in  jelly 
making.  After  this,  we  fear  that  they 
are  too  ripe.  The  man  of  whom  we  buy 
our  currants, has  been  repeatedly  charged 
to  bring  them  fresh,  not  too  ripe,  and  not 
after  a  rain  till  both  bushes  and  fruit 
have  had  ample  time  to  have  the  water 
absorbed.  We  have  a  homemade  con¬ 
trivance  for  crushing  the  currants — an 
inclined  plane  with  pieces  nailed  on  the 
sides,  \)4  inch  high,  with  a  roller  the 
same  width  as  the  board,  with  handles 
like  a  rolling  pin.  The  currants  are 
placed  on  the  board,  and  the  roller  ap¬ 
plied  by  hand;  any  child  can  use  it.  This 


is  placed  at  a  convenient  height  with  a 
pan  underneath  for  the  fruit  and  juice. 
We  have  tried  several  machines  that  are 
advertised  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  but 
none  of  them  has  proved  satisfactory. 
When  the  fruit  is  crushed,  it  is  put  in  a 
large  saucepan,  and  allowed  to  boil.  All 
the  currants  are  broken  in  this  way. 
Then  we  have  a  good-sized  hand  press  ; 
putting  the  fruit  into  a  bag,  we  place  it 
in  this  press,  and  then  we  have  to  call 
on  the  other  half  of  the  house  to  extract 
the  juice  for  us  ;  this  comes  out  a  clear, 
beautiful  color.  It  is  then  strained  and 
measured,  everybody’s  rule  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice  being  also 
mine.  Heat  the  sugar  and  boil  the  juice. 
I  know  of  a  score  of  recipes  for  making 
currant  jelly,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
good  ;  but  if  the  fruit  is  too  ripe,  even 
no  sure  way  will  make  them  jelly.  If 
only  the  juice  which  drips  out  be  used 
for  jelly,  the  color  will  be  much  finer,  but 
it  will  not  be  firm  or  stand  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  needs  some  of  the  pulp  to  give 
it  body.  If  on  taking  up  a  glass  of  jelly, 
it  moves  about  from  the  glass,  do  not 
condemn  it.  Ten  to  one  it  will  keep  its 
shape  when  turned  out.  Besides,  if  cur¬ 
rant  jelly  stands  perfectly  firm,  and  is 
very  dark,  be  sure  it  is  not  pure  juice 
and  sugar  alone. 

We  make  84  tumblers  in  one  cookiDg. 
One  thing  I  found  out  by  experience, 
and  that  is  to  reject  the  large,  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  currants.  They  look  tempting 
and  beautiful  on  the  bushes,  and  are  the 
best  for  spicing  ;  but  they  will  not  make 
jelly.  They  give  a  much  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  juice,  but  it  is  too  thin.  Ihere 
is  no  currant  for  jelly  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Dutch.  It  is  objectionable,  too, 
to  use  many  white  currants  with  the  red; 
it  hurts  the  color,  and  the  juice  is  not 
nearly  so  rich.  Currant  jam  is  very 
nice  ;  we  prefer  it  to  the  jelly.  Stem 
and  crush  the  currants,  boil  without 
sugar,  until  tender  ;  add  the  sugar,*  cup¬ 
ful  for  cupful,  and  boil  till  clear.  Spiced 
currants  are  very  palatable  with  cold 
meats. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  in  this  section 
this  year  is  very  poor.  There  were 
scarcely  any  blossoms  of  cherries, 
peaches,  plums  or  quinces,  the  intense 
cold  of  the  winter,  I  suppose,  being  the 
cause.  We  sometimes  wonder  if  we  will 
be  able  to  find  all  we  need,  but  eyery 
year,  if  fruit  does  not  grow  here,  it  does 
somewhere  else,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
large  fruit  growers  in  so  many  places, 
that  we  have  always  found  what  we 
needed.  A  great  many  firms  use  some 
kind  of  preservative  in  their  jellies  and 
jams.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  We 
have  always  prided  ourselves  on  the 
purity  of  our  fruits,  using  nothing  but 
pure  juice  and  sugar. 

MRS.  O.  P.  HOWLAND. 


KITCHEN  NOTES. 

HAVF  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  plight  of  the  women  who  had  to 
cast  about  for  securing  a  supply  of  hot 
dishwater,  as  I  have  not  seen,  in  years, 
a  new  stove  without  a  copper  reservoir 
holding  two  large  pailfuls  of  water,  at¬ 
tached  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
stove.  I  remember  two  stoves  having 
the  tanks  on  top  ;  but  in  both  cases,  the 
owners  abandoned  their  use,  it  was  such 
back-breaking  work  to  fill  them.  1  would 
suggestasthe  soft  water  supply,  in  place 
of  an  underground  cistern,  a  tank  in  the 
kitchen  chamber,  as  being  cheaper, 
more  convenient  and  healthful.  Such 
tanks  come  from  the  hardware  dealers 
in  two  parts,  to  be  secured  together 
when  in  the  desired  position.  A  pipe 
connects  with  the  kitchen  sink,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  are  easily  made  for  a  large 
supply  of  hot  water  by  running  a  pipe 
through  the  range.  A  stopcock  next  the 
tank  to  shut  the  water  oft’  at  night, 


guards  against  the  danger  of  bursted 
pipes  in  zero  weather. 

I  possess  one  convenience  that  is  not 
often  included  in  plans  for  a  model 
kit  chen — a  clothes  room — and  the  kitchen 
presents  a  more  sightly  appearance  with¬ 
out  the  overfilled  nails  and  hooks  on 
which  the  men  are  wont  to  hang  their 
everyday  clothing.  This  room  is  also 
the  resort  of  the  cooky  jars,  vinegar  and 
molasses  jugs,  egg  basket,  lantern,  iron¬ 
ing  board,  mitten  box,  and  carpet- 
sweeper.  The  lamps,  also,  during  the 
day,  perch  on  the  top  shelf,  secure  from 
dust ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  bread 
is  kept  here  the  year  around,  in  a  tin 
boiler  under  the  shelves,  saving  many 
steps  and  much  time  running  up  and 
down  cellar. 

There  is  much  lamentation  concern¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  dining-rooms  in  farm¬ 
houses.  While  they  are  desirable,  many 
of  us  are  obliged  to  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have.  One  can  manage  quite 
nicely  with  a  good  oil-stove  in  the  wood- 
house  in  summer,  and  in  cold  weather, 
the  cook  stove  is  not  such  a  disagreeable 
neighbor  after  all.  By  reason  then,  of 
the  general-purpose  kitchen,  a  conven¬ 
ient  pantry  large  enough  to  work  in  is 
almost  a  necessity  in  order  to  keep  the 
kitchen  always  presentable.  All  mixing, 
dishwashing,  churning,  working  butter, 
even  the  washing  and  sometimes  the 
ironing  (the  last  only  in  winter),  are 
done  in  the  pantry.  It  is  only  a  step  to 
the  stove.  All  shelves  are  covered  with 
table  oilcloth,  wiped  once  a  week  ;  this 
makes  less  work,  and  looks  just  as  neat 
as  papers.  The  table  is  always  set  and 
covered  with  an  old  linen  table-cloth  ; 
cheesecloth  is  all  right  in  theory,  or  in  a 
dining-room,  but  something  thicker  is 
needed  here  to  keep  out  dust.  We 
always  use  a  white  cloth  to  eat  on,  but 
find  that  it  lasts  clean  longer  by  being 
careful,  and  by  using  tray  cloths,  doilies, 
etc.,  and  a  large  napkin  under  each 
plate,  which  is  changed  as  often  as 
needed.  It  is  much  easier  to  wash  nap¬ 
kins  than  table-cloths. 

I  have  found  a  new  use  for  the  scrub¬ 
bing  brush,  the  small  five-cent  kind  that 
I  use  to  clean  vegetables.  After  a 
chicken  is  picked  and  singed,  I  lay  it  in 
a  pan  and  with  the  brush  and  a  very 
little  soap,  and  some  lukewarm  water, 
I  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  make  the  skin 
fit  to  eat.  Just  try  it  once,  and  you’ll 
be  satisfied  that  there  was  some  use  for 
it.  SWEET  FERN. 


JOHN'S  BOYS. 

HE  spare  room  is  neat  and  dainty, 
with  its  fresh  matting  and  white 
draperies,  and  has  afforded  me  much 
satisfaction  since  its  spring  renovation  ; 
but  now  I  look  at  it  ruefully.  John’s 
boys  are  coming  next  week  ;  and  a  vision 
of  the  condition  it  was  in  after  their  last 
summer  visit,  comes  before  me — crum¬ 
pled  curtains,  torn  draperies,  stained 
carpet,  broken  crockery  and  all.  For  a 
moment,  I  feel  like  writing,  “  It  will  not 
be  convenient.”  But  John  is  a  dear 
brother,  and  his  happy,  romping, 
thoughtless  boys  are  dear,  too.  Sister- 
in-law  Margaret  will  be  airing  her  pretty 
gowns  at  Narragansett,  and  coolly  telling 
her  friends,  “  The  boys  are  rusticating 
on  the  farm  at  auntie’s,”  without  a 
thought  of  the  burdened  shoulders  of 
auntie,  who,  at  this  season,  must  be  al¬ 
ways  busy  cooking  and  caring  for  extra 
farm  help,  canning  and  pickling  surplus 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  doing  the 
thousand  and  one  duties  of  a  farmer’s 
wife. 

Biddy,  tried  beyond  endurance  last 
year,  gave  the  boys  a  rating  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  big  water  pitcher  was  so  griev¬ 
ously  wounded  in  a  pillow  fight,  and 
said,  “I  don’t  believe  your  ma  lets  you 
tie  knots  in  the  window  curtains,  and 


kick  the  rugs  in  corners,  or  slop  water 
all  over  !  ” 

“Course  she  don’t,”  says  saucy  Fred. 
“  Mamma’s  curtains  are  nice  lace,  and 
the  rugs  are  good,  thick  Turkeys  that 
don’t  kick  up  and  get  in  a  fellow’s  way 
like  these  old  rag  ones.  And  auntie 
ought  to  have  a  bathroom ;  then  we 
wouldn’t  have  to  wet  her  carpet  all  up  ; 
and  as  for  that  old  pitcher,  it’s  just  a 
common  one,  and  she  can  buy  another  !” 

Ah  !  Fred  ;  you  didn’t  know  what  a 
lot  of  eggs  it  took  to  pay  for  that  toilet 
set,  or  how  long  auntie  waited  for  it. 
She  knows  only  too  well  that  she  ought 
to  have  a  bathroom,  and  knows,  also,  that 
nine  out  of  ten  farmhouses  are  unsup¬ 
plied  with  such  a  luxury.  As  all  these 
memories  come  to  me,  I  am  tempted  to 
be  honest,  and  say,  “  Keep  your  boys  at 
home  ;  I  have  enough  to  do  without 
waiting  on  them.”  But,  then,  I  remem¬ 
ber  John,  who  will  be  toiling  at  his  desk 
in  the  hot  city,  eating  meals  at  restau¬ 
rants,  and  sleeping  alone  in  his  dis¬ 
mantled  house,  that  wife  and  boys  may 
have  a  happy  vacation.  Country  life 
was  good  for  those  boys,  too.  Fred 
looked  dreadfully  peaked  when  he  came, 
and  John  wrote  me  a  thankful  letter 
when  he  returned  so  brown  and  robust. 

Yes,  they  shall  come;  but  I  do  wish 
that  our  city  visitors  would  be  a  little 
more  considerate,  and  remember  that, 
humble  as  our  furnishings  are,  they  are 
precious  to  us,  as  they  minister  to  our 
necessities,  and  we  do  not  want  them  to 
be  destroyed  wantonly.  mary  mann. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  MOTHERS. 

EVER  be  too  busy,  too  tired,  or 
too  impatient  to  enter  into  the 
confidences  of  your  smallest  child,  says 
Margaret  Gray  Brooks  in  the  Home 
Queen.  When  your  little  five-year-old 
girl  runs  to  you,  her  winsome  face  all 
aglow  with  excitement,  and  says  raptur¬ 
ously,  “Oh,  mamma  !  I  do  so  like  Bob¬ 
bie  Smith.  I  think  he’s  so  nice — and  he 
likes  me,  too !  ”  do  not  ridicule  the 
child,  and  do  not  turn  to  your  friend 
with  the  remark  that  “it  is  beau  age 
already  but  take  your  darling  on  your 
knee,  let  her  pour  out  all  her  sweet 
thoughts,  show  her  your  undisguised 
interest  in  her  little  companions  and 
friendships.  Find  out  why  this  particu¬ 
lar  Bobbie  is  “so  nice,”  why  she  likes 
him,  and  if  the  affection  is  reciprocated; 
and,  later,  should  you  consider  it  best 
that  the  friendship  be  discontinued, 
take  a  tender  way  of  doing  it ;  but, 
above  all,  do  not  put  your  child  away 
with  a  laugh.  She  is  only  a  child,  but 
her  heart  will  be  deeply  hurt,  and  she 
will  think  with  the  tears  swimming  in 
her  bonnie  eyes,  “Mamma  doesn’t  want 
to  hear  about  my  Bobbie,”  and  the  next 
time  she  will  not  run  so  eagerly  to  your 
side  with  her  childish  confidences. 

Some  mothers  will  rise  en  masse  and 
say,  “  Such  ideas  should  not  be  encour¬ 
aged  in  children.”  I  do  not  say  that 
they  should ;  I  simply  ask  that  you  do 
not  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful  bless¬ 
ings  of  motherhood — the  confidence  of 
your  child.  Is  it  not  better  to  listen  to 
their  little  secrets,  their  joys  and  their 
sorrows ;  is  it  not  better  to  encourage 
this  confidence  than  to  turn  them  aside 
with  such  remarks  as  “  I  am  too  busy 
now  ”,  or  “  I  am  too  tired  to-night, 
dear  ”,  and  suffer  the  result  in  years  to 
come  ? 

Have  your  arms  and  heart  always 
ready  ;  what  may  seem  trivial  to  you 
is  very  important  to  them  in  their  fresh, 
glowing,  active  lives.  Meet  your  dear 
ones  fairly ;  encourage  them  to  open 
their  hearts  to  you  ;  let  this  be  your 
duty  from  their  earliest  childhood,  and 
in  the  trying  years  of  young  man  and 
young  womanhood,  you  will  know  the 
souls  of  your  children  and  be  the  one  to 
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keep  them  pure  and  unsullied  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  darker  life  of  this  world. 

I  have  often  seen  children  of  tender 
age  repulsed — not  unkindly  always — but 
repulsed  in  the  midst  of  a  burst  of 
childish  confidence  ;  and  I  have  seen  the 
little  face  grow  grave  ;  I  have  seen  tears 
spring  to  those  sunny  eyes,  and  I  have 
heard  the  faltering  step  grow  fainter  as 
it  lost  itself  in  the  distance.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  this,  mothers;  more  can 
be  lost  in  one  such  unkindness  than  can 
be  regained  by  weeks  of  kindness  in 
other  directions.  If  this  point  has  been 
neglected,  begin  immediately  to  remedy 
the  fault.  Teach  your  boys  and  girls 
the  value  of  a  mother’s  confidence  ;  give 
them  to  understand  that  no  one  on  all 
this  earth  can  understand  them  as  well 
as  you,  and  that  everything  which  inter¬ 
ests  them  interests  you,  and  that  you 
will  feel  pained  if  they  should  keep  any¬ 
thing  from  you ;  and  above  all,  never 
repulse  them  in  any  confidences,  and 
you  will  realize  in  the  long  years  to 
come,  no  bitter  regrets  for  duty  undone 
or  love  ungiven. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 


,6792— MISSES’  BASQUES. 

6654— MISSES’  SKIRT. 

putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

6792.  Misses'  Basque. 

6664.  Misses’  Skirt. 

Bands  of  velvet  cross  the  yoke  being 
secured  under  the  broad  pointed  bre- 
telles  with  the  buttons  decorating  each 
as  shown.  A  narrow  ripple  basque  is 
added  at  the  lower  edge,  a  band  of  vel¬ 
vet  hiding  the  seam  and  forming  a 
pointed  outline  in  front.  The  sleeves 
are  the  one-seamed  leg  o’mutton. 

The  gored  skirt  is  one  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style  for  misses,  the  straight 
breadth  in  the  back  preventing  sagging, 
and  giving  the  necessary  fullness  at 
the  top,  that  is  becoming  to  youthful 
figures. 

The  basque  pattern,  No.  6792,  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of 
age.  The  skirt  pattern,  No.  6654,  is  cut 
for  misses  of  10,  12,  14  and  16  years  of 
age.  _ 

Wearing  Flannel. — Flannel  should 
be  worn  during  the  summer  months  as 
well  as  the  winter,  according  to  the 
New  York  Ledger.  Many  persons  think 
that,  on  the  approach  of  hot  weather, 
they  should  at  once  discard  all  flannel 
garments.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  common  woolen  flannel  should  be 
worn.  One  color  has  no  advantage  over 
another.  To  wash  the  flannel,  put  in  a 
tub,  pour  some  strong,  boiling  soapsuds 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Atlv. 


on  it,  leave  it  till  the  hand  can  bear  the 
water,  then,  pour  it  off  and  add  clean 
water,  boiling  hot ;  let  it  stand,  also,  as 
before.  Pour  off  and  add  more  boiling 
clean  water,  and,  when  cool  enough, 
merely  squeeze  the  garment  with  the 
hands — no  wringing  or  rubbing.  Stretch 
it  immediately  on  a  line  in  the  hot  sun, 
or  before  a  hot  fire,  and  as  the  water 
settles  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the 
garment,  press  it  out  with  the  hand,  and 
be  careful  to  stretch  the  fabric  as  soon 
as  the  water  is  squeezed  out,  aiming 
as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  flannel 
hot  until  it  is  dry.  If  woolen  garments 
are  treated  as  above,  they  will  remain 
pliable  and  soft  until  worn  out. 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

We  only  live  once  ;  ami  death’s  terrors 
With  life’s  bowers  and  roses  entwine, 

And  our  lives  would  be  darkened  by  errors 
Did  we  even,  like  eats,  possess  nine  ! 

They  would  be,  perhaps,  all  of  them  wasted, 
And  recklessly  squandered  away, 

And  not  half  of  the  joys  would  be  tasted 
That  one  life  can  embrace  in  a  day. 

Let  the  lives  that  we  live  be  worth  living:  ; 

Let  the  days  that  we  spend  be  well  spent  ; 

Let  us  save  for  the  pleasure  of  giving, 

And  not  borrow  at  fifty  per  cent  ; 

Let  us  never  cease  loving  and  learning, 

And  use  life  for  its  noblest  of  ends  ; 

Then  when  dust  to  its  dust  is  returning, 

We  shall  live  in  the  hearts  of  our  friends. 

— London  Fun. 

....Harper’s  Bazar:  “Men  marry  at 
25,  for  love  ;  at  40,  for  comfort ;  at  50, 
for  companionship  ;  at  60,  because  they 
are  old  fools.” 

.  . .  .Anonymous  :  “  The  three  chief  mis¬ 
fortunes  in  life  are  :  Childhood  without 
parents,  manhood  without  love,  age 
without  money.” 

- Gen.  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  in 

North  American  Review  :  “If  women 
have  progressed  towards  an  approach  to 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  it  has 
been  due  more  to  the  progress  of  human 
affairs  in  this  century  than  to  anything 
else  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  much  of  this 
progress  has  been  due  to  the  influence 
of  women  in  rectifying  a  state  of  affairs 
which  would  not  originally  have  existed 
if  women  had  been  represented  by  their 
own  votes,  instead  of  being  represented 
by  man’s  *  chivalry,’  etc.” 
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The  Woman, 
The  Man, 


And  The  Pill. 

She  was  a  good  woman.  He 
loved  her.  She  was  his  wife. 
The  pie  was  good;  his  wife 
made  it;  he  ate  it.  But  the 
pie  disagreed  with  him,  and 
he  disagreed  with  his  wife. 
Now  he  takes  a  pill  after  pie 
and  is  happy.  So  is  his  wife. 
The  pill  he  takes  is  Ayer’s. 

Moral :  Avoid  dyspepsia 

by  using 

Ayer’s 

Cathartic  Pills. 


lA/CCIf  I  V  &>*000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
VTLLlvLI  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Audress 

S.S.Ware  Co.  IS  ox  3308. Boston, Muss. 


$95 


FRIIITEvaporator 

II  U  I  B  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

_  Xbe  Standard  machine 

Different  Blzes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
XlIE  BLY4IYKU  IKON  WORKS  (JO.,  Cincinnati.  O 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

HTU|f  naivrpu  "~T'or  family  use.  Cheapest  in 
HID  ULVAilULH.  the  market.  *3.  $0  &  *8.  Cir. 


EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257 South 5th  St.,  l*hila.,Pa 


GALYANIZED 

Fruit  Evaporator  Wire  Cloth 


WRIGHT  &  COLTON  WIRE-CLOTH  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  111. 


jjj^etz^Victor”  Lantern 

Is  built  for  use,  and  for  the  abuse ^tinned— a  method  of  const  rue- 
drawn  from  tinned  has  a  remarkably  simple  and.  effect,™ 

lion  that  prolongs  tishfe.  It  also  has  a  wAlcA  devtce  also  firmly 

device  for  raising  the  globe  to  light  r  burner  which  is  hinged  hr 

holds  the  globe  and  kind  as  is  also  the  globe  furnished 

prevent  its  wandering ,  is  thebe fV1  .  V  e  0fan  endless  varietvof 
/with  the  Victor  Lan  e rn  ^/^ZaLrcan  furnish  the  D  UX 
Sterns  if^unn'ifheg^you  thi very  best  made,  he  must. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

,»  ..40.  60  laight  Street,  New  York. 

~  - — -  —isffOlS&T  c“  0/ 


Don't  take  substitutes  to 
save  a  few  pennies.  It  won't 
pay  you.  Always  insist  on 
HIRES  Rootbeer. 

Made  only  by  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


FOR  SALE. 

Gentleman’s  Country  Residence  and  Fruit  Farm,  In 
Cheshire.  Conn.,  between  three  cities,  -14-mile  from 
railroad  and  center.  Address  Box  64,  Cheshire,  Conn 


rnn  QMI  High-Grade  Farms.  Also  a  few 
lUn  ORLC.  cheap  Farms.  Write  for  my  list. 

J.  LELAND  HANNA,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 


•iM 


11 A"  Grade,  *44 « 

Style,  Finish, 


CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  prices.  Our  record  for  the  past  eight  years  is  the  beat  roar- 
Issntee  that  we  torn  ont  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicles 
in  the  world,  for  the  money,  AH  work  guarantees:.  Send  for  onr  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  1896.  Price*  in  plain  figures  Offices,  sales-  "A" 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St.  AlUanee  C»!rrl»*e  (  o  Cincinnati,  ©.,  Durability. 


IraAfciM. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  — the  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  Vl4TH  ST.,  N.V.' 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Price*. 
Easy 

Term*. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 


WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  bu}'  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 


All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

Offer  No.  200.  '  “Crescent  Street.” 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $4.50.  )  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal- 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch,  ’  thain  Factory, 

men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com-  (  The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called 
pensatiou  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  )  “Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  he  greatest  im-  /  very  finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  (  expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver,  j  jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
The  ease  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  ,  to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  )  the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50.  (  construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 

S  in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “  the  finest  full-plate 
Offer  No.  201.  /  movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re- 

Elgiu  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $10.  (  cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust  ,  caP»  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
proof;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  /  balance,  thus  saving  many  bills  for  cleaning, 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  (  These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements.  ,  ru6y  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings.  They  contain 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for  )  compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra.  >  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 

)  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
Offer  No  202.  form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial, 

Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $13.50.  )  m:u'e  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 

)  genuine. 

The  AmericanWatch  Company,  at  Waltham,  has  (  L  .)n..  ’  ,  , 

.  -  ..  .  ..  .  .  ’  /  No.  203.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  15-jewel  move- )  (Hunting  case  only) .  $52.90 

ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our  /  No.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 

readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and  (  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  37.00 

offer  the  following-described  bargains.  \  No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com-  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring.  No.  206.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounee  Coin  Silver. 

,  .  -  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  27.85 

hardened  and  tempered  in  form.  White  porcelain  <  on- 

,  .  .  .  ,  ,  ^  No.  207.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-filled, Open  Face  dust-proof  case .  25.00 

engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  case.  War-  S 

ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We  J  Offer  No.  208. 

will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery  <  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 

guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50.  ;  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 

Offer  No  209  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 

r  ,■  , ,  ,  *  ,  *  carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol- 

b  u  .inu,  <»io.du  ished  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 
No.  209  is  a  Ladies’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years,  dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets,  of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price,  de-  United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 

livery  guaranteed,  $13.50.  will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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"  MAKING  THINGS  COUNT.” 

Last  week,  our  little  girl  appeared 
upon  the  scene  clad  in  a  new  gingham 
dress.  She  was  as  proud  as  a  little  pea¬ 
cock  over  it,  and  went  about  saying, 
“  pitty  dwess  !  ”  and  stroking  it  down 
with  her  little  hand.  The  baby’s  mother 
made  the  dress,  and  the  material  for  it 
cost  just  15  cents.  Perhaps,  if  you  deduct 
15  cents  from  the  cash  price  of  a  ready¬ 
made  dress,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
figure  very  large  returns  for  the  mad- 
ame’s  time ;  but  I’m  giving  you  exact 
figures.  Anyway,  if  you  are  going  to 
try  to  figure  out  the  cash  value  of  her 
time,  you  must  also  give  a  cash  valuation 
to  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  she 
had  decked  out  the  baby  with  her  own 
hands.  On  Sunday,  the  madame  her¬ 
self  came  forward  clad  in  a  new,  Sunday- 
go-to  meeting  dress,  the  material  for 
which  cost  69  cents.  To  my  eye,  she 
looked  as  well  in  it  as  she  did  in  her 
wedding  dress — better,  for  she  made  it 
all  herself. 

Now,  I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  I 
have  a  69-cent  wife  and  a  15-cent  baby, 
unless  I  can  set  the  c omparative  standard 
of  value  to  suit  myself  ;  and  if  I  did  that, 
some  other  wives  and  babies  would  fall 
to  a  valuation  of  50  and  10  cents.  I 
wouldn’t  amount  to  much  if  I  didn’t 
claim  that  my  folks  are  on  a  constantly 
appreciating  standard  of  value.  If  the 
madame  and  the  baby  are  worth  but  84 
cents  together,  then  there  is  but  one 
other  similar  combination  of  mother  and 
daughter  that  I  would  give  even  83  cents 
for,  and  that  is  the  madame  and  the 
baby’s  grandmother.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  at  all.  I  just  wanted  to  show 
that  this  is  an  age  of  cheap  raw  material, 
and  in  such  an  age,  those  people  succeed 
who  have  the  skill  to  turn  that  raw 
material  into  the  highest  type  of  a  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

I  once  knew  a  school  teacher,  graduate 
of  a  college,  who  was  married  to  a 
farmer.  She  said:  “1  am  supposed  to 
have  an  education,  and  that  ought  to 
enable  me  to  do  something  besides  mere 
manual  labor.  If  there  is  anything  in 
theory,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  work 
that  will  pay  well  enough  to  enable  me 
to  hix-e  the  harder  work  done.”  She 
tried  it  and  succeeded  by  putting  cheap, 
raw  materials  into  choice,  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  that  commanded  high  prices.  The 
madame  took  a  dollar  bill,  bought  the 
material  for  two  dresses,  and  had  16 
cents  left  to  pay  on  the  mortgage  or  to 
buy  some  other  useful  thing. 

There  is  a  thought  under  this  that  we 
wish  to  leave  with  you.  The  army  worms 
have  eaten  into  our  space  this  week  by 
occasioning  so  many  reports,  so  we  can¬ 
not  go  on  and  explain  the  whole  thing 
out ;  but  the  point  is  that,  in  these  times, 
we  must  look  to  little  things  for  help. 
We,  certainly,  believe  in  that  sort  of  a 
“  clipped  dollar  ”  that  saves  a  few  cents 
by  judicious  buying.  The  16  cents 
clipped  out  of  that  dollar  for  dresses, 
doesn’t  hurt  us  a  bit,  and,  if  by  wise 
planning  and  skillful  buying,  the  cost  of 
the  two  dresses  could  be  reduced  to  53 
cents,  while  a  less  careful  person  spent 
a  dollar,  we  wouldn’t  say  a  word  about 
“repudiation”  or  50-eent  dollar,  except 
to  say  that  is  just  the  sort  of  a  50-cent 
dollar  we  like.  We  wish  that  we  had 
space  to  go  on  and  elaborate  this  idea  ; 
but  now  we  must  turn  to  another  side  of 
it.  Here  is  a  man  from  Missouri  : 

Inclosed  find  $1  for  a  renewal  of  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  another  year.  That  is  the  price  here  of 
six  bushels  of  x>otatoes,  five  bushels  of  corn,  two 
bushels  of  wheat,  14  dozens  of  egg's,  10  pounds  of 
butter  or  five  dozens  of  cabbage  ;  but  I  couldn’t 
get  along  without  your  paper  if  it  cost  three  times 
as  much.  o.  H.  J. 

Missouri  City,  Mo. 

See  that !  There  is  no  clipped  dollar 
about  that,  for  this  man  feels  that  52 
issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  do  his  farm 
more  good  than  any  of  these  articles 
kept  at  home.  To  take  the  information 


and  facts  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  apply 
them,  is  just  like  the  madame  taking  84 
cents  and  making  two  dresses.  Now, 
take  this  man  in  Ohio  : 

We  received  The  Rural  sewing  machine  in  due 
time.  My  wife  is  not  only  fully  satisfied,  but  is 
truly  delighted  with  it.  It  is  as  finely  made,  as 
handsome,  and  in  every  way  as  good  as  my 
mother’s  $55  Domestic,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  We 
thank  you  for  helping  us  to  get  so  much  for  our 
money.  F.  H.  ballou. 

Now  think  of  that !  There  is  a  big 
saving,  right  there.  A  dollar  saved  in 
that  way  is  not  a  dishonest  dollar,  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  a  “revolutionist” 
by  putting  such  chances  in  your  way. 
Now  one  more  and  we  are  done.  Here  is 
what  a  clergyman  in  New  York  State 
says  : 

I  am  in  the  habit,  on  Sunday  mornings  after 
service,  of  distributing  my  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  different  farmers,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
get  alive  to  the  advantages  of  being  subscribers. 

That  is  seed  sowing  for  you  !  All  such 
little  things  help  us  more  than  you  can 
imagine,  and  we  will  stop  right  here  by 
saying  that  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  each  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  put  in 
one  minute  or  more  per  day  in  explain¬ 
ing  to  some  neighbor,  friend  or  relative 
what  this  paper  is,  and  why  it  is  useful  ! 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Crimson  Clover  Sown  in  Spring.— Last  sum¬ 
mer,  I  sowed  some  Crimson  clover,  and  this  sea¬ 
son,  I  have  nothing  to  show  for  it — not  a  sprig. 
This  season,  in  April,  my  neighbor  sowed  a  field 
to  Crimson  clover,  and  now  has  a  good  harvest 
in  prospect.  G.  P. 

Townsend,  Mass. 

No  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  Delaware.— Very 
little  Crimson  clover  seed  is  saved  on  this  penin¬ 
sula  this  year.  I  save  none,  clover  being  all  re¬ 
quired  for  the  silo.  My  second  cutting  of  Alfalfa 
is  ready,  and  heavier  than  the  first.  The  mower 
is  now  in  it.  My  silo  corn  is  immense — cow  peas 
promising.  e.  h.  b. 

Delaware. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Illinois.— Crimson  clover 
did  well  with  me.  I  sowed  the  last  week  in  July. 
I  plowed  the  ground,  harrowed  and  rolled  it,  then 
sowed  the  seed  and  harrowed  aud  rolled  it  in.  It 
came  up  well,  a  first-class  stand.  It  stood  the 
drought  extra  well;  the  drier  the  weather,  the 
greener  it  got.  We  had  an  extra-hard  winter, 
on  clover— it  was  freeze  and  thaw  all  winter— 
with  very  little  snow,  and  I  don’t  think  a  plant 
was  killed.  I  cut  part  of  it  for  hay,  the  rest  I 
thrashed  for  seed,  and  got  18  bushels  of  the  finest 
seed  that  was  raised,  from  a  little  over  two  acres. 

Vermilion  County,  Ill.  E.  K. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Rape.— Crimson  clover 
went  through  the  winter  with,  practically,  no  loss. 
With  the  unusually  moist,  warm  spring,  it  had 
attained  a  growth  of  18  to  20  inches,  and  was 
headed  in  time  for  plowing  under  for  corn.  Plants 
that,  last  fall,  were  eaten  close  off  to  the  roots  by 
sheep,  made  a  good  growth  this  spring.  Plants 
left  for  seed  have  filled  well  with  a  fine  quality  of 
seed.  Seed  is  smaller  and  of  a  lighter  color  than 
that  grown  farther  south.  Crimson  clover  thinly 
sown  this  spring,  just  ahead  of  the  drill,  with  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats,  has  made  a  fine  growth,  some  heads 
showing,  to-day  (July  10);  five  acres  sown  on 
ground  plowed  and  especially  prepared  for  it 
alone,  about  May  20,  have  not  made  as  good  a 
growth.  Still,  it  nicely  covers  the  ground,  and  we 
anticipate  that  it  will  well  repay  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense,  as  green  manure  plowed  under  next  month 
for  wheat.  We  have  five  acres  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  alongside  of  this  Crimson  clover,  sown  at 
the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  has  made  a  good  growth,  and  looks  very 
much  like  an  immense  crop  of  rutabagas. 
We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  effect  of  these 
crops  upon  the  following  wheat  crop.  Along¬ 
side  of  the  rape,  is  a  meadow  stubble  which 
will  be  plowed  and  sowed  to  wheat  with  the 
clover  and  rape.  w.  H.  8. 

Climax,  Mich. 

Army  Worms  in  Western  New  York.— A  dark 
cloud  is  seen  in  the  horizon;  the  bright  prospects 
for  a  boutiful  harvest  which  the  agriculturists  of 
this  locality  had  only  a  few  days  ago,  are  threat¬ 
ened  by  one  of  the  worst  of  the  farmer’s  foes— the 
army  worm.  They  are  here,  and  from  reports  at 
hand,  they  extend  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  ; 
from  the  border  of  Pennsylvania  come  reports  of 
whole  fields  being  destroyed  by  them.  A  farm 
near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  was  the  first  place  on 
which  they  have  congregated  in  numbers  suffi¬ 
cient  to  organize  for  a  march,  where  they  stayed 
two  or  three  days.  They  then  crossed  to  another, 
where  they  are  represented  as  covering  the  fields 
by  millions,  attacking  a  field  of  oats  and  leaving 
nothing  but  the  bare  stalks  ;  the  grass  seeding 
being  taken  first.  Oats  in  some  localities,  are 
being  cut  green  to  save  them  from  the  worm.  At 
my  own  place,  they  were  seen  three  days  ago, 
although  they  were,  probably,  here  before.  On 
picking  up  a  board  that  had  been  laid  down  on 
the  grass,  I  found  the  underside  covered  with 
worms  ;  at  first  sight,  I  took  them  to  be  cut¬ 
worms,  which  they  resemble  very  much  ;  but  the 
cutworm  is  rather  larger  around.  The  army 
worms  are  not  uniform  in  color  ;  they  vary  from 
nearly  black  to  a  light  green,  and  are  marked 
with  two  distinct  lateral  stripes;  the  first  nearest 


its  legs  is  very  bright,  of  a  yellowish  shade 
tinged  with  pink;  the  upper  one  is  reddish-brown, 
having  a  white  line  or  border  on  each  Bide.  Under 
the  lens, short,  scattering  hairs  are  seen,  those  on 
the  head  being  the  longest.  They  have  16  legs, 
six  near  the  head  which  terminate  in  the  form  of 
claws,  and  10  abdominal  legs,  two  of  which  are 
at  the  extremity  of  the  body  ;  these  have  a  black 
spot  on  the  outside.  A  fully  matured  worm 
measures  from  1  to  1  Vi  inch  long.  Up  to  this 
writing  (July  13),  no  very  serious  damage  has 
been  done  to  my  own  crops  ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
0 Continued  on  next  page). 


In  curing  con¬ 
sumption  there’s 
nothinglike  taking 
Time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock.  Doctors  say 
consumption  can’t 
be  cured ;  they 
have  arguments  to 
prove  it.  But  when 
they  see  it  cured 
right  under  their 
face  and  eyes  by 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
they  admit  that  there’s  something  wrong 
about  their  arguments  and  something 
wonderful  about  the  “Discovery.”  It 
isn’t  miraculous.  It  won’t  cure  every 
case  ;  but  it  cures  a  suprisingly  large  per¬ 
centage  of  cases  ,  even  when  the  patient 
is  pretty  far  gone  with  a  bad  cough,  and 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  and  reduced  al¬ 
most  to  a  shadow.  Consumption  is  a 
blood  disease.  The  lungs  want  a  fresh 
supply  of  pure  rich  blooa  and  plenty  of 
it ;  that  is  what  the  “Golden  Meaical  Dis¬ 
covery  ’  ’  gives  them.  It  is  a  blood-maker. 
It  gives  the  blood  -  making  functions 
power  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  the 
nourishing  red  corpuscles  which  make 
healthy  life-giving  blood.  This  stops  the 
wasting ;  drives  out  the  impurities ;  heals 
the  ulceration  and  begins  a  rapid  build¬ 
ing-up  process,  of  solid,  substantial  flesh 
and  vital  energy. 

It  isn’t  only  consumptives  who  need 
the  ‘ ‘  Discovery. ’  ’  It  cures  every  form  of 
chronic  blood-disease  and  all  scrofulous 
and  eruptive  affections. 


Mr.  Isaac  E.  Downs,  of  Spring  Valley ,  Rock¬ 
land  County ,  N.  Y„  writes  :  ’’  For  three  years  I 
had  suffered  from  that  terrible  disease,  consump¬ 
tion,  and  heart-disease.  Before  taking  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  I  had  wasted 
away  to  a  skeleton;  could  not  sleep  nor  rest,  and 
many  times  wished  to  die  to  be  out  of  my  misery. 
Step  by  step,  the  signs  and  realities  of  returning 
health  slowly  but  surely  developed  themaelveg 
while  taking  the  “  Discovery.’’  Today  I  tip  the 
scales  at  one-hundred-and-eighty-seven,  and  am 
well  and  strong.  The  '  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  ’  has  also  cured  my  daughter  of  a  very  bad 
ulcer  located  on  the  thigh.  After  trying  almost 
everything  without  success  we  purchased  three 
bottles  of  your  *  Discovery  ’  which  healed  it 
perfectly.”  Yours  truly. 


JJmu  Is  the  Farmers 

uorn  roaaer  Gold  Mine 

this  year.  Cut  it  quick  and  cheaply  with 

The  Scientific 
Corn  Harvester 


Safety  Shafts 


Hinged 
Wings 

Best  on 
Earth 

Because  It  Is 


Safety 

Seats 

Adjustable 


EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 

Will  save  many  times  cost  In  one  season.  We 
have  several  styles,  prices  j  ust  right.  Send  for  cata. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO..  Spnngfjeld.O. 


MADE 

EITHER  WIDE  OR  NARR0W\ 


/m  /  l  w  c-iinun  hiul  nnnnvn  ^ 

/ ,  W*- 1  l  \\  \\ 

1/  /ASK /YOUR  DEALER  FOR/  PRICES,  or  WRITE  to 

BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO.  davenport)  li 

QC  7C  BUGGY  WHEELS 
OOifO  WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don’t  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Get  our  prices.  Are  prepared 

to  tire,  box,  paint  and  famish 
axle,  for  wheels  of  all  Mizes. 
WILMINCTON  WHEEL  CO., 
401  Union  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


For  Sale 


To  close  estate,  one  Cut  Hay  Press,  steam 


power;  Hay.  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutter,  Hay  Fork, 
Carrier  and  Track,  Shafting,  BeltiDg  and  Pullies,  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler.  Will  be  sold  together  or  separately. 
Address  E.  H.  TITCHENElt,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  In  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
it  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 

'  BURPEE  MFC.  CO..  Box  38.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


—  TWE  FAMOUS  — 

QUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZERS 

Are  universally  used  with  wonderful  results.  They  are  great  wheat  • 
producers.  Before  ordering  your  fertilizers  for  fall  use,  inquire  for 
the  Quinnipiac.  If  not  sold  in  your  town,  write  us  direct. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY, 

21  William  Street ,  New  York  City 


•‘He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive  ” 
Afust  use  good  Judgment  and  fertilize. 

Your  heritage  may  have  been  a  worn  out  farm,  the 
fertility  of  which  was  lost  by  the  employment  of  a 
wrong  system  of  agriculture.  You  can  restore  the 
fertility,  grow  paying  crops  and  make  it ‘‘bios-  ^ 
som  like  the  rose’  ’  by  a  judicious  use  of  any 
of  our  reliable  Commercial  Fertilizers.  In  a 
every  instance  the  largest  yield  and 
finest  quality  of  both  grain  and 
straw,  the  heaviest  crop  and  best 
quality  of  hay,  the  largest, 
smoothest  and  most  veget¬ 
ables,  the  finest  quality 
and  best  colored  fruit 
and  berries  are 
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produced  b  y  the 
use  of  Commercial  Fer- 
tilizers.  Consult  any 
record  you  may  lay  your 
hands  on  and  you  will  find  it 
so.  Our’s  are  suited  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  every  sort  of  plant 
and  vegetation,  containing  the  right 
constituents  in  just  the  right  form  to  be 
easily  available  as  plant  food.  We  also 
carry  a  full  line  of  high  grade  agricultural 
chemicals  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  mix 
their  own  fertilizers.  Write  for  circulars,  etc. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  GO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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Condensed  Correspondence — Continued. 

worst  is  to  come,  as  towards  night,  in  places, 
they  may  be  seen  traveling  in  every  direction  ;  I 
suppose,  getting  ready  for  a  march  as  soon  as 
enough  of  them  are  together,  and  they  can  be 
officered  During  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  they 
are  found  in  barge  numbers  under  sods,  boards, 
rubbish  of  anv  kind,  and  in  the  loose  earth  in  the 
corn  row.  Up  to  the  time  when  they  commence 
their  march,  I  know  of  no  way  to  give  them 
battle.  L.  D.  GALE. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Army  Worms  at  Ellerslie  Farm.— We  have 
been  having  a  hard  fight  with  the  army  worms. 
They  destroyed  most  of  the  30  acres  of  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  and  peas,  and  five  or  six  acres  of  corn.  We 
stopped  further  progress  in  the  corn  by  protect¬ 
ing  it  with  over  a  mile  of  ditch.  We  made  the 
ditch  with  a  smooth,  perpendicular  side  next  to 
the  corn  to  be  protected,  and  dug  post  holes  every 
10  feet  in  the  ditch.  Millions  of  worms  tried  to 
cross  this  ditch  and,  finding  the  side  too  hard  to 
climb,  followed  along  the  bottom  looking  for  an 
easier  place  to  get  out,  and  fell  into  the  post  holes. 
They  could  not  get  out  of  these  and  died.  When 
the  holes  began  to  fill  up,  we  dug  new  ones.  The 
worms  finally  came  so  thick  that  a  good  many 
were  climbing  up  the  steep  side,  and  we  had  to 
run  gas  tar  along  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The 
tar  killed  the  worms  almost  as  soon  as  they 
touched  it.  It  took  two  barrels  of  gas  tar  for  a 
mile  of  ditch,  and  we  had  to  put  this  amount  on 
twice  a  day.  The  worms  have  now  stopped  eat¬ 
ing  and  gone  into  the  ground  into  the  pupa  stage. 
We  are  trying  now  to  learn  whether  there  is 
danger  from  another  brood  this  season,  and  if  so, 
how  to  protect  ourselves.  Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  any¬ 
thing  to  offer  ?  Enough  worms  have  gone  into 
the  pupa  stage  on  this  farm  alone  to  produce 
another  brood,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  eat  every  green  thing  in  Dutchess  County. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. — Haying  is  now  well  in 
progress  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  The  crop  is 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  butdefi- 
cient  in  quality,  but  a  good  deal  of  good  grass  will 
be  cut.  Hops  are  generally  in  bloom,  the  weather 
of  late  having  been  exceptionally  favorable  to  the 
growing  vine.  The  probability  of  a  small  crop, 
however,  daily  increases,  it  now  being  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  best  informed  on  the  matter,  that 
the  yield  will  not  be  much  over  half  of  that  of  last 
year.  There  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  boom  in 
prices  this  fall,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  by 
means  of  cold  storage,  brewers  can  hold  on  hand 
hops  for  a  year’s  consumption,  with  ease.  July 
has  thus  far  been  characterized  by  very  hot 
weather,  owing  to  which  corn  has  leaped  forward 
at  such  a  remarkable  pace  that  it  now  bids  fair 
to  be  as  good  a  crop  as  it  ever  was  in  these  parts. 
Buckwheat  is  coming  up  nicely,  also,  and  rye,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  acreage,  is  about  ready  to 
be  cut;  it  has  been  years  since  it  looked  better 
generally.  Best  of  all,  however,  grasshoppers 
are  dying  off,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  parasite  is 
infesting  them  in  great  numbers.  A  year  ago,  the 
hoppers  could  be  seen  flying  through  the  air  like 
birds,  especially  about  midday;  but  nothing  of 
the  sort  is  seen  now;  in  fact,  the  most  of  the 
pests  may  consider  themselves  doing  well  if  they 
can  hop  a  little.  Only  this  morning,  as  I  was 
passing  around  one  of  my  oat  fields,  I  saw  a  great 
many  dead  grasshoppers  on  the  stalks,  where 
they  had  climbed  up,  evidently,  with  the  view  of 
repeating  last  season’s  history  in  trying  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  valuable  crop.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
relief  to  be  freed  so  opportunely  from  the  hateful 
pests.  P.  o.  s. 

What’s  the  Matter  with  Chinch  Bugs?— Have 
the  X-rays  struck  ’em,  or  is  it  the  free  silver  craze? 
Several  of  our  farmers  have  found  large  balls  of 
dead  bugs  in  their  oats  and  corn.  The  disease 
causes  them  first  to  collect  together  in  balls,  then 
give  up  the  struggle  for  existence.  I  have  advised 
those  finding  these  balls  of  dead  bugs,  to  scatter 
them  in  other  fields  among  the  living  still  at  their 
work  of  destruction.  They  have  ruined  the  wheat 
crop,  and  done  some  damage  to  oats  and  corn.  Our 
oat  harvest  has  commenced,  and  both  the  winter 
and  spring  oats  are  very  good.  Out  of  41  bushels 
sown  last  fall,  we  lost  only  one  field  of  eight 
bushels— much  better  than  we  expected  from  too 
late  sowing,  and  no  snow  in  the  winter.  Corn  is 
very  promising  for  a  big  crop,  if  the  bugs  will 
quit.  Bees  are  rolling  in  the  honey,  from  the  so- 
called  honey  dew  on  the  pines.  It  has  more  sac¬ 
charine  matter  in  it  when  gathered  by  the  bees, 
than  any  other  nectar  produced  in  Nature’s  work¬ 
shop.  Much  of  it  has  already  candied  in  the 
hives,  so  the.  extractor  will  not  throw  it  out.  It 
makes  very  nice  white  honey.  w.  m.  e. 

Amherst  County,  Va. 

Strawkerries  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.— We 
have  just  finished  picking  our  strawberries; 
while  the  yield  is  not  an  average,  prices  have 
been  good,  better  than  for  years  past.  We  got 
the  most  fruit  from  Warfield,  with  Crescent  next, 
but  fruit  not  so  large  or  showy.  Beder  Wood 
did  well,  and  the  Parker  Earle— the  best  it  has 
ever  done  with  us.  Enhance  did  not  do  so  well  as 
last  year.  Ilaverland  is  holding  out  as  long  as  the 
later  varieties,  and  is  extra  nice,  large  and  sweet, 
on  spring-set  plants.  Splendid  is  looking  best, 
but  it  has  not  fruited  with  us  yet.  e.  p.  b. 

La  Plume,  Pa. 

Crops  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.— The  crop  of 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  an  entire  failure.  The  Worden  grape 
stands  best;  Moore’s  Early,  two-thirds  crop;  Con¬ 
cord,  a  fair  crop;  other  varieties  all  frozen  to  the 
ground.  Apples  are  very  fair,  and  a  full  crop. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  growers  have  sprayed. 
There  was  a  good  crop  of  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries.  Hay  is  very  light— one. 
half  ton  to  the  acre  on  an  average.  Farmers  are 


planting  corn  and  millet  to  have  fodder  enough 
to  get  through.  Wheat  may  go  10  bushels  per 
acre  on  an  average;  oats  and  barley,  one-half 
crop;  corn  looking  well;  potatoes,  a  large  plant¬ 
ing,  prospect  of  a  large  crop  and  low  prices.  This 
year,  of  buds  of  peaches  in  the  nursery,  19  out  of 
20  of  the  Elberta  grew;  the  Stevens  Rareripe  are 
all  dead;  other  varieties  about  one-third  alive. 
Tally  one  for  Elberta.  Crosby  are  all  dead  ;  said  to 
be  hardy,  but  it  doesn’t  appear  that  way  now. 

J.  M.  MERSEREAU. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

It  is  reported  that  Brazil  is  considering  a  reci¬ 
procity  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  be  likely  to  injure  our  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  flour  to  Brazil  which  is  now  quite 
large. 

It  is  now  said  that  the  operation  of  the  Filled 
Cheese  law  will  drive  nearly  all  the  makers  and 
dealers  out  of  business  ;  that  is,  out  of  the  dis¬ 
honest  business  in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 
There  is  still  room  for  them  to  engage  in  the 
legitimate  business  of  making  full-cream  cheese. 
It  is  said  that  the  few  makers  who  remain  in 
business  will  do  an  export  trade  ;  better  shut 
them  out  of  this,  too,  for  there’s  a  big  demand 
abroad  for  honest  cheese. 

About  a  month  ago,  anthrax  started  in  Louis¬ 
iana  and  spread  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  jumped 
the  Mississippi  River,  spread  into  Mississippi, 
into  Arkansas,  and  even  across  into  Texas.  About 
20,000  bead  of  mules  have  been  vaccinated  with 
the  anthrax  vaccine  in  that  section  during  the 
last  month,  and  the  disease  brought  under  con¬ 
trol.  The  disease  that  appeared  among  cattle  in 
some  counties  in  western  New  York  last  summer, 
was  found  to  be  anthrax,  and  not  black  leg. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  12@1  16 

Medium,  1895,  choice . 1  00@1  02 

Pea,  1896,  choice  . 1  02®  1  05 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90@t  00 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  20®l  25 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  07@1  10 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  90@1  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  20@1  25 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20®  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  100  lbs) . 1  70®1  75 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  72®  75 

Bags,  per  bushel .  67@ 

Scotch,  bags .  70®  72 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 15  @— 

Western,  firsts . 13)6@14 

Western,  seconds . 12)6®13 

Western,  thirds . li  @12 

State,  fancy . 15  ®_ 

Common  to  prime . u  @14 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14  @14)6 

Firsts . .  @13)£ 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . . . 14  @_ 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @13)6 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @_ 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  ®10J 4 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 12  @— 

Seconds . 10  @n 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . .  @io 

Thirds .  g  @9 

Factory,  fancy . 10  @10)6 

Factory,  firsts . 9)6@10 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @_ 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @8)6 

Old  butter .  7  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  — 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  6)£@  656 

B'alr  to  good .  5)6®  G'A 

Fancy  white .  656®  6% 

White,  choice .  i>y,@  (jnu 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  "@— 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7  ®_ 

Small,  good  to  choice .  6)6®  6 

Small,  common  to  fair .  by%  6)6 

Light  skims,  choice .  5  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4  @  414 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  1)6® _ 

EGG8. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  15  @ 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  receipts  .  13)6® 

I’enna..  country  marks,  average  best _  I3)^@ 

N.  Ohio  Ind.,  Ill.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  12)6@ 

Other  Western,  prime .  12)6@ 

Western,  fair  to  good .  n  @ 

Western  &8outh’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  case.?  40  @3 
Western  culls,  per  case . 1  50  @2  00 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  Va.,  green,  per  half-bbl  basket ....  75@1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  half-bbl  basket .  75@1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  50®  80 

Near-by.  hand-picked,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Near-by,  windfall,  ner  bbl .  75@1  00 
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Peaches,  N.  C..  per  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  60 

S.  C.,  per  carrier . 1  oo@l  50 

S.  C..  per  fiat  case .  50®  75 

Georgia,  good  to  fancy,  per  carrier . 1  25@1  75 

Georgia,  unsound,  per  carrier .  75@1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  40®  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  50@l  00 

Plums,  Md.  Beach,  per  quart .  3@  3)6 

Md.,  M  ild  Goose,  per  quart .  ....  4@  6 

Fla.,  Japanese,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  00 

Pears,  LeConte,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  75 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Raspberries,  blackcap,  per  pint .  2®  3)6 

Blackcap,  per  quart .  3®  6 

Red,  Up-River,  per  )6  cup  .  2®  4 

Red,  Jersey,  per  pint .  2@  3)6 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 18  00@22  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  . 10  00@16  00 

Per  car-load . 126  00@225  00 

MEATS— DRE8SHD. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb _  6)6®  7 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6)6 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

8mall,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Buttermilks . .  4  @  4)4 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb.  .  6  @  6)6 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  514 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  494®  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  354®  — 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3?4@  4 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  4)4®  - 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3)6@  4 

POTATOK8. 

Southern  Rose,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Chili  red,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl  .  50®  65 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  40@  50 

Culls,  per  bbl .  25@  30 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

8prlng  chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  13U 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  10  @  10)6 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  10)6 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  10  @  10'6 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  10U 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  10  @  10)6 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  6)6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  ®  8)6 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @  85 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair .  90  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  averago,  hens,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb .  ]8  @  19 

Phila.,  ordinary,  per  lb .  14  @  17 

L.  I.,  scalded,  per  lb .  14  @  17 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb .  14  @  17 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  .  14  @  15 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  13  @  jgy 

Western,  small,  per  lb .  12  @  12U 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  11)6@  — 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Scalded,  choice,  per  bbl .  11  @  _ 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6)6® 

8pring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  12)6® 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  12)6@ 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  18  @ 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @ 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®  — 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  00 

Carrots,  per  100  bunches .  75@l  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl ....  —  1  00@2  00 

Celery,  fadey,  large,  per  doz .  20®  25 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  15@  _ 

Small,  per  doz .  io@  12 

Cucumbers,  Baltimore,  per  basket .  75®  1  00 

Jersey,  per  basket .  75(tul  00 

N.  C.  and  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  6()@2  59 

Southern,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 100®  — 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 4  00®  — 

Green  corn,  Hackensack,  per  100  .  50®  75 

South  Jersey,  per  100 .  49®  65 

Green  peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  per  bag .  50@  75 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  50@  _ 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  76@  80 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  90®1  90 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  75@  _ 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . .  79@  75 

Southern  potato,  per  basket .  50®  60 

Peppers,  S.  Jersey,  per  crate .  75®  85 

Charleston,  per  basket .  _@  _ 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Squash,  L.  I.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  50@  60 

Long  Island,  white,  per  bbl .  50® 

Southern,  yellow,  per  bbl  crate .  25® 

Southern  marrow,  per  bbl-crate .  25@ 

String  beans,  Jersey,  per  basket .  — @ 

Maryland,  per  basket .  — @ 

Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket .  — @ 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  25® 

Tomatoes,  Monmouth  Co.,  per  crate . 1  25®1  75 

Savannah,  per  carrier .  59®  75 

Norfolk,  per  carrier .  25®  76 

South  Jersey,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Turnips.  new,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl .  75@  _ 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,674  cans  of  milk, 
186  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  834  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  *1.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 

^ttiKcUancou.si  ^dvertiainn. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


August 

Epitomist 


Will  Tell 

of  some  very  important  experi¬ 
ments  in  cultivating  wheat,  made 
by  several  practical  and  expert 
wheat  growers.  How  the  land  was  prepared  ;  varie¬ 
ties  of  seed  used  :  time  of  seeding;  fertilizing,  etc. 
Also  how  it  is  cultivated  on  the 

Agricultural  Epitomist 

350-Acre  Experiment  Farm. 

flfB’August  Number  ready  for  delivery  July  til* t li . 

readlng'tids  ‘‘Wheat  Special.” 

Four  Month’s  subscription  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  six  2-cent 
stamps.  Each  number  is  wortli  its  weight  in  gold. 
Something  new  every  month.  Ten  departments. 
100  pages  boiled  down  to  32.  Subscription  price  50c. 
a  year.  Sample  copy  free  if  mention  this  paper. 

EPITOMIST  PUBLISHING  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  kllllngWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs.Gophers 
and  Hats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  8izes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

5^46  Inch  C~._. .  T Bell 

Feed  Opening* 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  nil  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  IU» 


3c.  per  rod  is  the  prico 
of  the  wire  for  cross 
wiring.  10  minutes  puts  It. 
on.  $3  is  the  price  of 
Weaver  and  Picket  Fast¬ 
ener;  Stretchers,  *3.50  per 
100.  Agts  wanted.  Cir  free 
T.  J.  Andre,  Wauseon,  O. 


Delaware-Grown  Crimson  Clover 

AND  WINTER  OATS. 

This  Is  the  year  to  sow  for  success.  Order  now 
BROWN  SEED  CO..  Wyoming,  Del. 


GIANT  PASCAL  CELERY-SS“S: 

stocky.  No  rust;  immensely  superior  to  seed-hed 
plants;  carefully  packed  in  oiled-paper  lined  baskets; 
good  for  10  days’  transit  by  freight  or  express.  40c. 
per  100;  *3  per  1,000-till  August  15.  Splendid  plants. 

R.  M.  WELLES,  Towanda,  Pa. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


60 

50 

40 


50 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.  Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  “ 1 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  cto.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


16 

14 

14 

13 

13 

12 

10 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded  promptly  on  receipt  of  price 
Insect  Foes. 


Blackberries,  Jersey,  per  quart 

Up-River,  per  quart . 

Currants,  per  quart . 

Per  lb  . 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart 


4® 

6® 

2® 

2® 

3® 


Prime  green,  per  bushel . 1  00@ 

Extra  large,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Grapes,  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  case .  £0@2  00 

S.  C.  Moore's,  per  carrier . 1  59®  1  75 

Southern  Delaware,  per  carrier . 1  75@2  90 

Southern,  common,  per  basket .  16®  20 

Huckleberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  5@  6 

Jersey,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Mountain,  Penn,  and  State,  per  quart. . .  6®  7 

Muskmelons.  Charleston, per  bushel-basket.  60®  — 

Charleston,  per  bbl .  50®]  00 

N.  C.,  per  bbl .  5U<3>1  CO 

Virginia,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  CO 

Baltimore,  per  basket . 1  00@1  25 


E.  A.  Long.  Insects  and  their  habits;  how  to 
destroy  them.  Illustrated . 10 

Annals  of  Horticulture. 

Bailey.  1892  edition  only.  A  record  of  horti¬ 
cultural  novelties  for  the  year . $1 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

Culture  and  Management  of  a  most  Promising 
Race  of  Plants,  new  to  American  Gardens.  .20 

Cooking  Cauliflower. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Food  value  of  cauliflower,  and 
how  to  prepare  it  for  the  table.  Paper . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade. 

Tells  what  trees  to  plant  for  particular  pur¬ 
poses.  Use  of  shade  trees.  Paper . 20 


The  Cauliflower. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Origin  and  History  of  this  In¬ 
creasingly  Important  and  always  Delicious 
Vegetable.  Cloth . 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo. 

The  experience  of  50  ensilage  farmers  con¬ 
densed  into  practical,  readable  form.  Illus¬ 
trated  . . 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

Clarence  M.  Weed.  A  Practical  Manual  Con¬ 
cerning  Noxious  Insects  and  the  Methods  of 
Preventing  their  Injuries.  Cloth . $1.50 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry 

T.  Greiner.  A  Practical  Handbook  of  Profit¬ 
able  Crop  Feeding,  written  for  Practical  Men. 


Cloth. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 
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AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  oil  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  andocst  ever  built,  ini 
lng  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  Informal 
tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “Why  Ensilago 
Pays, ’’send  for  E  nsl- 
lage  Catalogue. 

*or  the  best  Horse  -  - 

cl$ver*.huller8,  Fauning-milJs.  Feed- 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines.  Lund-rollers  anti  Doir- 


p;fglljgll@g[iMiiEiiianiiiiaEiiisiiisiiEii[siiiiji[ 

~  HOME  TREATMENT  FOR 

HAY  FEVER. 


8  Years  Cured:  W.  L.  WEDGER, 
Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 


7  Years  Cured :  J.  L.  TREVILLYAN 
24  Fifth  St.,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn’ 


8  Years  Cured:  Mrs.  A.  P.  FOSTER, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Dog- 

Address,  MlNAkL'uARDEKrCtibieskill.  N.  Y. 


5  Years  Cured:  J.  W.  GILLESPIE, 
Black  River,  N.  Y. 

5  Years  Cured:  WM.  E.  WELLER, 
164  Cherry  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue 

AHHnane  If  IV  A  I>U  va  A  it  a...  ..S.  . 


WE  OFFER 

A  CURE  THAT  STAYS. 

Our  constitutional  treatment  not  only  gives  relief,  but  | 
eradicates  the  causeof  the  disease  and  cures  to  stay  cured  ' 
OUR  NE  W  HOOK— Thesis  for  ISiW-  with  2,000  other  | 
references  whom  vou  can  consult,  now  realty.  Sent  on 
application  with  blank  for  free  examination.  GET  IT 
Read  it.  Think  it  over.  Talk  with  these  people  or  write  I 
them.  Get  ready  to  meet  the  season’s  attack,  and  do  it 
\  now.  Address  Dr.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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SIMPLE  SCIENTIFIC  TERMS. 

“  MUSCLE-MAKERS”  VS.  “  PKOTEIN.” 

In  The  R.  N  -Y.  of  May  2,  you  ask 
your  scientific  friends  why  the  terms 
“fat-formers”  and  “muscle-makers” 
should  not  be  used  instead  of  “  protein” 
and  “carbohydrates.”  I  am  not  a  scien¬ 
tific  man,  but  I  am  studying  scientific 
agriculture.  I  have  been  a  practical 
farmer.  Being  at  the  present  time  in  a 
position  between  the  two,  perhaps  1 
look  at  this  question  in  a  more  impartial 
manner  than  if  I  were  either  one  or  the 
other  ;  hence  1  trust  that  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  if  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject. 

When  commencing  to  study  any  of  the 
sciences,  the  beginner  is  always  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  large  number  of  scientific 
terms  which  are  hard  to  learn,  and  it 
seems  as  though  some  simpler  words 
could  be  used  instead.  For  instance,  in 
botany,  we  find  the  stem  of  a  certain 
plant  to  be  “  terrete”  when  it  is  round, 
“glabrous”  when  it  is  smooth,  “scab¬ 
rous”  when  scaly.  In  these  cases,  it 
seems  as  though  the  simpler  terms  might 
be  used,  because  more  readily  under¬ 
stood,  and  it  would  lead  to  no  confusion, 
as  “round,”  “smooth,”  “scaly”  are  just 
as  correct  as  “  terrete,”  “  glabrous,” 
“  scabrous.” 

I  am  always  in  favor  of  substituting 
simple  words  for  words  more  difficult  to 
understand  whenever  it  can  be  done 
without  losing  anything  in  precision  of 
meaning.  But  when  we  substitute  “fat- 
formers”  for  “carbohydrates”  or  “muscle- 
makers”  for  “  protein,”  there  is  liable  to 
be  some  confusion  in  regard  to  under¬ 
standing  what  the  real  character  of  the 
substance  is.  Why  were  the  terms  pro¬ 
tein  and  carbohydrates  ever  used  ?  Be¬ 
cause  they  express  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  named  ;  namely,  that  carbohy¬ 
drates  contain  carbon,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  and  that  protein  is  a  complex 
organic  compound  which  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen.  Hence, 
these  terms  are  used  to  express  their 
composition  without  regard  to  the  use  to 
which  they  may  be  put.  It  is  a  correct 
use  of  the  words. 

We  can  call  sugar  and  starch  “  carbo¬ 
hydrates,”  and  use  them  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  that  we  wish,  but  to  call  them  fat- 
formers,  would  not  be  correct  unless 
they  were  actually  to  be  made  into  fat. 
A  large  part  of  the  sugar  and  starch 
eaten  by  a  healthy  animal  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  made  into  fat,  but  not  all,  as 
some  part  would  go  to  make  up  other 
parts  of  the  body  than  fat,  and  a  part 
might  not  be  assimilated  at  all,  but  pass 
out  of  the  body  as  waste. 

A  cow,  besides  being  composed  of 
muscle  and  fat  alone,  has  hair,  skin, 
bones,  hoofs,  the  majority  of  them  have 
horns,  and  should  give  milk  10  months 
out  of  the  12.  If  we  feed  the  cow  “fat- 
formers”  and  “muscle-makers,”  we  must 
also  feed  “  hair-formers,”  “  hoof-mak¬ 
ers,”  “horn-producers,”  “bone-creators,” 
“  milk-constitutors,”  etc. 

“  When  a  shoe  manufacturer  buys 
leather,  he  does  not  buy  “  vamp-mak¬ 
ers,”  “  top-formers,”  “  back-producers,” 
etc.;  but  he  buys  the  different  kinds  of 
leather  as  calf,  split,  buff,  kangaroo, 
etc.,  the  name  implying  the  quality  of 
the  leather  without  regard  to  the  use  he 
is  to  make  of  it.  He  may  buy  a  hide  of 
buff  because  he  wishes  to  make  some 
vamps ;  it  would  not  be  correct  to  ask 
for  “vamp-creators,”  because  after  cut¬ 
ting  out  his  vamps,  the  rest  would  be 
made  into  backs,  fronts,  tips,  etc.  When 
we  feed  a  cow  with  carbohydrates,  most 
of  them  will  be  formed  into  fat,  of  the 
remainder  some  will  go  to  make  up 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  portion 
will  pass  out  as  waste.  “Carbohydrates” 
would  be  a  correct  term  to  use,  because 
it  expresses  the  character  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  ;  “  fat-formers  ”  would  not  be  cor¬ 
rect.  because  the  material  is  not  com¬ 
posed  of  fat,  neither  would  it  be  likely 
that  all  of  it  would  be  changed  to  fat. 

I  object  also  to  the  latter  part  of  the 


words,  viz.:  “Former,”  “maker,”  etc. 
A  “maker”  is  “  one  who  makes”  or  a 
“  thing  which  makes.”  A  “shoemaker” 
is  “  one  who  makes  shoes  ”  and  when 
we  speak  of  “  muscle-maker  ”  it  might 
be  inferred  that  it  is  “  one  who  makes 
muscle  ”  or  a  “  thing  which  makes 
muscle ;”  i.  e.  which  does  the  making, 
but  is  not  a  part  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  muscle  is  made.  Also  a 
“former”  is  “one  who  forms.”  The 
digestive  organs  are  the  muscle-makers 
and  fat-formers. 

The  simplest  words  that  express  our 
meaning  correctly  should  be  used.  Can 
we  use  “fat-former”  and  “muscle- 
maker  ”  instead  of  “  carbohydrate  ”  and 
“  protein  ”  without  sacrificing  correct¬ 
ness  ?  In  other  words,  should  correct¬ 
ness  be  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  sim¬ 
plicity  ?  ELISHA  W.  MORSE. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  obliged  to  our  friend 
for  his  explanation.  Our  view7  is  simply 
that  many  would  sufficiently  understand 
the  simpler  words  that  would  not  take 
the  pains  to  understand  the  more  accu¬ 
rate  terms  at  all. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

AILING  ANIMALS , 

ANSWERS  BY  I)R.  F.  L.  KILBOBNK. 

Hoven  or  Bloat  in  Cows. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  from  tlie  following  meager 
description,  what  killed  our  cows?  Yesterday, 
after  having  been  milked,  they  were  turned  out  to 
pasture  about  7  a.  m.;  at  2  r.  m.,  our  farmer  came 
in  to  tell  me  that  one  was  dead.  He  told  me  that 
the  cow  was,  apparently,  perfectly  well  when 
turned  out;  she  was  pasturing  where  they  have 
been  pastured  for  years,  on  fenced  prairie  land. 
When  I  saw  her,  she  was  terribly  bloated,  blood 
had  run  from  ears,  nose  and  eyes,  one  eye  being 
forced  from  its  socket,  and  her  anus  and  vagina 
were  widely  distended.  To-day,  my  neighbor 
came  to  tell  me  that  one  of  his  cows,  turned  out, 
apparently  well,  this  morning,  had  started  to  act 
uneasily  at  about  11 :30  A.  M.,  and  had  died  at  1 
p.  m.  When  I  saw  her  at  2  o’clock,  she  presented 
a  similar  appearance  to  the  one  of  our  own  that 
died  yesterday.  We  cut  her  open,  and  found  that 
all  the  grass  in  her  stomach  was  in  a  state  of 
lively  fermentation,  giving  out  quantities  of  gas 
from  time  to  time.  In  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  w  as  a  large  clot  of  coagulated  blood.  In 
his  pasture  and  in  mine,  there  is  a  tract  of  land 
that  has  been  broken  and  allowed  to  go  back.  We 
figured  it  out  that  the  cows  must  have  taken  some 
poisonous  weed.  We  have  had  fine  rains,  and 
the  pasture  is  rich  and  heavy.  r.  u.  m. 

Rosebud,  S.  D. 

The  cows,  evidently,  died  from  hoven 
or  bloat — a  distension  of  the  rumen  or 
first  stomach  with  gas.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  description  upon  which  I  can 
base  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  cause 
of  the  bloating.  Cattle,  when  first  turned 
on  to  rich  pasture,  especially  in  spring,  or 
from  eating  grass  or  clover  covered  with 
dew,  rain,  or  frost, are  liable  to  suffer  from 
bloat.  Grass  or  other  green  food,  when 
eaten  too  greedily,  is  also  liable  to  result 
in  fermentation.  Potatoes,  turnips  and 
cabbage  frequently  cause  hoven.  In  fact, 
any  food,  or  excess  of  food,  which  causes 
indigestion,  is  liable  to  result  in  fer¬ 
mentation  and  bloating. 

When  first  discovered,  urgent  cases 
should  be  immediately  punctured  with 
the  trocar  ;  or  in  the  absence  of  the 
trocar,  with  any  sharp,  long-bladed 
knife,  and  the  gas  allowed  to  escape 
through  a  quill  or  other  small  tube.  The 
puncture  should  be  made  on  the  left 
side,  at  a  point  equally  distant  from  the 
last  rib,  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  point  of  the 
hip.  In  less  urgent  cases,  or  after  the 
puncture,  two  or  three  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine  well  shaken  up  in  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil,  will  usually  afford  re¬ 
lief.  Two-ounce  doses  of  the  aromatic 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

spirits  of  ammonia  may  be  given  every 
half  hour  until  relieved  ;  or  an  ounce 
each  of  the  spirits  of  ammonia  and  ether. 
As  soon  as  the  bloating  is  relieved,  it  is 
well  to  give  a  full  dose  of  salts  (one  to 
two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  to  two  ounces 
of  giDger,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
animal)  to  carry  off  the  offending  food. 
Slow  walking  exercise  usually  facili¬ 
tates  the  removal  of  the  gas. 

Run  Down  Mare  ;  Mule  That  Coughs. 

1.  My  mare,  two  weeks  or  more  ago,  had  short 
spells  of  colic,  for  which  we  gave  salts,  and  then 
linseed  oil;  the  urine  was  thick,  and  for  that,  a 
dose  of  saltpeter  was  given.  Since  then,  she  has 
become  much  worse,  having  a  high  fever  with 
labored  breathing, apparently  weak  in  her  legs,  as 
she  will  fall  down  when  driven.  The  skin  seems 
to  be  underlaid  with  air  bubbles,  which  can  be 
felt  when  the  hand  is  passed  lightly  over  the 
shoulders,  neck  and  chest.  The  eyes  run  water, 
which  appears  bloody.  Her  appetite  is  poor,  but 
she  has  considerable  thirst.  There  is  no  veter¬ 
inarian  in  this  section,  and  none  of  the  old 
jockeys  seems  to  be  able  to  say  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter.  She  has  not  been  over  driven  or  heated  in 
any  way,  has  been  fed  on  good,  clean  corn  and 
fodder,  with  some  oats.  She  coughs  slightly 
when  exercised.  2.  I  have  also  a  mule  which 
coughs  a  good  deal,  but  only  in  bad  or  change¬ 
able  weather,  has  no  running  at  the  nose,  and  is 
not  affected  otherwise  in  any  way.  She  has  a 
good  appetite,  and  works  well.  After  a  severe 
spell,  she  will  cough  up  considerable  phlegm, 
and  then  be  all  right  for  a  time.  it.  a.  t. 

Hampton,  Fla. 

1.  The  mare  is  suffering  either  from 
anasarca  or  septicoemia.  Anasarca 
would  be  due  to  a  debilitated  condition 
of  the  blood  or  general  system,  while 
septicoemia  would  be  due  to  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  septic  germs,  usually  through 
wounds  or  sores.  Give  the  mare,  three 
times  daily,  one  dram  quinine  and  four 
drams  chlorate  of  potash.  Ounce  doses 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  well  shaken  up  in 
one-half  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil,  or  one 
pint  of  milk,  could  be  alternated  with 
the  quinine  to  advantage.  If  there  are 
any  wounds,  dress  twice  daily  with  a 
two-per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
or  dust  thoroughly  with  iodoform.  If 
the  patient  become  very  weak,  give 
alcoholic  or  other  stimulants.  A  con¬ 
centrated  nutritious  diet  should  be 
given,  such  as  oat-meal  gruel,  scalded 
oats,  or  even  eggs.  2.  Hub  the  throat 
every  two  or  three  days  from  ear  to  ear, 
with  a  liniment  of  strong  aqua  ammonia 
one  part,  and  sweet  oil  two  parts,  well 
shaken  together.  Continue  until  the 
throat  is  well  blistered  ;  then  discon¬ 
tinue  until  the  scabs  drop  off,  and  repeat 
as  before  if  necessary. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

What  Kills  the  Rabbits? — I  have 
some  tame  rabbits  which  I  am  raising 
for  the  Philadelphia  market.  I  keep 
them  in  one  end  of  the  chicken  house, 
on  a  floor,  and  let  them  run  in  the  yard 
about  one  day  in  a  week.  I  feed  them 
on  grass,  weeds,  cabbage  and  some 
grain.  Some  of  them  die  when  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  old.  I  cannot  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  them,  as  they  seem 
well  and  lively,  and  just  lie  down  and 
are  soon  dead.  Can  any  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  tell  me  anything  about  the  rabbit 
business  ?  p,  k.  m. 

Exeter  Station,  Pa. 

Pekin  Ducks  ;  New  Feeding.— I  have 
as  fine  a  lot  of  Pekin  ducks  as  I  ever 
saw,  nearly  1,000  of  them,  and  some  of 
them  so  fine  that  it  is  a  shame  to  kill 
them  for  market.  The  first  60  that  I 
sent  to  market  weighed  316  pounds,  or 
5%  pounds  each,  at  10  weeks  old.  I  get 
18  cents  per  pound  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  they  cost,  for  feed,  about  four 
cents  per  pound — less  this  year.  I  think 
that  beats  potatoes  at  20  cents  per 
bushel,  milk  at  2%  cents  per  quart,  veal 
calves  at  4  cents  per  pound,  or  pork  at  5 
cents  per  pound,  about  our  market  price 
now.  I  think  that  I  can  make  more 
pounds  of  meat  with  Pekin  ducks,  with 
the  same  amount  of  feed,  than  of  any 
other  kind  of  meat,  pork  not  excepted. 

I  can  make  100  pounds  of  duck  meat 
with  from  350  to  400  pounds  of  feed, 
every  time.  I  am  now  feeding  my  hens 


with  the  idea  of  assisting  moulting,  four 
parts  cake  meal,  one  part  cotton-seed 
meal,  four  parts  meat  scraps,  salt  to  sea¬ 
son  well,  slightly  moistened,  for  a  morn¬ 
ing  feed.  At  night  I  feed  cracked  corn 
and  wheat.  We  all  use  cake  meal  to 
make  horses  shed  quickly  in  the  spring  ; 
it  gives  their  coats  a  healthy,  glossy  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  assist  the  hens  in  moulting. 
I  use  the  cotton-seed  meal  to  counteract 
somewhat  the  loosening  effect  on  the 
bowels,  of  the  linseed  cake  meal. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 

What  About  Gapes  ? — 1.  What  is  the 
cause  of  gapes  in  chickens,  and  what  is 
the  remedy  ?  2.  Is  it  as  liable  to  occur 
later  in  the  season  as  now  ?  j.  k.  h. 
Shewville,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  Small,  whitish  worms  in 
the  windpipe  are  the  cause.  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  “sure  cures”  given  by  different 
writers  is  legion.  Yarding  the  chicks  on 
ground  which  has  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
infected  by  air-slaked  lime  or  diluted 
carbolic  acid,  is  a  good  preventive.  Feed¬ 
ing  on  chopped  onions,  every  day  for 
several  weeks,  is  another.  Some  also 
mix  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine  in  the 
soft  feed.  Putting  them  in  a  vessel  with 
tobacco  smoke  until  ready  to  drop  will 
cure  gapes.  2.  No.  After  the  chicks  at¬ 
tain  good  size,  the  worms,  if  present,  do 
not  seem  to  affect  them  so  much  as  when 
they  are  smaller.  It  is  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  chick’s  life,  that  they 
suffer  most. 

IIen  and  Pig  Questions. — 1.  What  is 
the  matter  with  my  hens  ?  They  look 
healthy,  and  eat  well  within  30  minutes 
of  the  time  they  die.  Some  of  them 
will  lay  their  egg  s  and  die  in  10  minutes 
afterwards.  The  first  indications  are 
that  they  are  a  little  drowsy,  and  then 
they  droop  their  heads  till  they  rest  on 
the  ground.  They  have  a  free  range  to 
all  kinds  of  grasses  and  Alfalfa.  We 
have  been  feeding  oats  mixed  with  a 
little  wheat,  sometimes  a  bran  and 
shorts  mash,  and  sometimes  potatoes, 
carrots  and  turnips.  2.  Will  a  purebred 
Berkshire  boar  get  white  pigs  from  a 
white  sow  ?  g. 

Afton,  Wyo. 

R-  N.-Y. — 1.  Not  enough  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  given  to  deter  mine, but  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  the  hens  are  too  fat,  and 
die  of  apoplexy.  2.  Probably  some  of 
the  pigs  will  be  white,  but  they  are 
more  likely  to  combine  the  two  colors. 

Killing  Woodchucks. — Ground  hogs 
are  great  pests  in  this  township  (neigh¬ 
boring  townships  give  a  bounty  of  10 
cents  per  scalp,  and  scalps  have  become 
quite  scarce  within  their  borders).  This 
summer,  two  holes  have  been  dug  under 
my  garden  fence,  and  the  occupants  and 
their  friends  feast  sumptuously  on  my 
garden  truck.  You  advised  a  subscriber  to 
use  bisulphide  of  carbon.  I  got  a  pint 
and  used  it,  according  to  directions,  in 
three  holes.  The  holes  stayed  stopped 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  were 
opened.  How  much  should  be  used  per 
hole  ?  Did  I  use  enough,  did  I  kill  the 
occupants,  and  were  the  holes  opened 
from  without  ?  Do  ground  hogs  have 
the  power  to  hibernate  at  will,  and  is  it 
probable  that  these  “  hogs  ”  took  a  few 
days’  sleep  ?  If  neither  dead  nor  asleep, 
were  they  stupefied  by  the  bisulphide, 
or  did  they  fast  during  the  time?  Cannot 
you  or  your  subscribers  throw  light  on 
the  underground  habits  of  the  ground 
hog,  and  give  a  practical  method  for  their 
sure  extermination  ?  g.  g.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let’s  have  all  the  facts  pos¬ 
sible  about  woodchuck  killing. 

Cutting  Out  Horns.— The  removal  of 
the  budding  horns  of  calves  by  burning, 
may  be  characterized  as  an  unnecessarily 
painful  method  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  intended ;  uncertain  in  its  re¬ 
sults,  and  generally  speaking,  as  a 
rough,  rude  and  unscientific  procedure. 
The  action  of  a  caustic  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  gauged.  It  does  too  much  or  too 
little.  It  is  slow  and  incomplete  ;  for 
while  it  kills  the  parts  to  be  removed, 


the  actual  removal,  of  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  dead  tissue,  is  left  to  Nature 
to  get  rid  of  by  the  tedious  process  of 
ulceration  ;  the  cavity  left  having  after¬ 
wards  to  be  filled  up  by  granulation — 
another  slow  operation.  By  the  use  of 
cocaine  to  annul  the  pain,  a  knife  to 
cut  through  the  skin,  and  a  gouge  to 
separate  the  bony  part  of  the  horn 
from  the  skull,  all  that  is  desirable  to 
remove  could  be  taken  away  at  once, 
leaving  a  clean-cut  surface  which,  if 
properly  treated,  would  heal  kindly  in  a 
few  days.  The  handy  man  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  would,  after  the  experience  of 
a  few  trials,  acquire  the  dexterity  that 
would  enable  him  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  few  minutes,  painlessly,  neatly 
and  effectually.  w.  o.  e. 

It  is  well  to  get  clear  of  a  Cold  the  first 
week,  but  it  is  much  better  and  safer  to  rid  yourself 
of  it  the  first  48  hours— the  proper  remedy  for  the 
purpose  being  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant.  The  best 
family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  —Adv. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY ! 

!! 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  Its  effects  and  never  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Micii.,  Dec.  16,  ’93 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.  i, 

Sirs  : — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  || 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  [ 
curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  I 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick.  jj 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address  h 

Dr.  It.  J.  KEN  HALT.  COMPANY, 


ENOSBURG 


>A  L  T.  COMPANY,  |j 

H  FALLS.  VT.  [I 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  Sure  Cure  for 
Colic,  Horse  Ail ,  Con¬ 
tracted  or  Knotted 
Cords,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Shoe  Boils,  Callous 
of  all  kinds,  etc.,  etc. 

—  IT  — 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 

And  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Locates 
lameness,  when  applied,  by  remaining  moist  on 
part  affected.  What  others  say  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to 
your  list  recommending  Tuttle's  Elixir  for  curbs, 
broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails  in  the  feet.  I 
have  used  it  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times 
I  and  never  failed  to  make  a  cure. 

J.  H.  Nay,  Readville  (Mass.)  Trotting  Park. 
Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  bottle  of 
.  either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any 
1  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Hit.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  K  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Galled  Horses ' 


Wj.11  try  call  PO  WDER7  ’so" cents  b>'matl“ 

r  _  Albany  n.  y.  %. 


"SI?  still 


King 


TH£  BIT  OF  SITS. 


Will  controU  the  most 
visions  horse. 

Sum  ftreater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for 

Nickel,  $1.50. 

_  Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO..  RAw°,'sNE’ 


$1.00 


Protect  Your  Stock  From  Flies. 

Myself  and  patrons  have  been  so  delighted  with  the 
effect  of  “  Shoo-Fly,"  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
I’a.,  that  1  made  duplicate  orders  in  May.  aggregating 
250  quarts.  j.  w.  BU8HEK. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

I  have  used  Slioo-Fly  two  years  on  my  cows.  It 
pays.  Send  me  Twenty-flve  (25)  gallons. 

Fallslngton.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  U.  W.  COMFOllT. 

C  PCPI A  I  Send  20c.;  will  return  1  pint  Shoo-Fly. 

Name  Express  Office.  $1.60  per  gal.  One 
gal.  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Freight  pd.  on  10  gals. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co..  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,Phila.,  Pa. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS7 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSL.IE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


.We  make  Watering;  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Hambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattlo: 
also  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

-Entire  Herd  for 

- - —  — . —  Sale.  Nine  Cows, 

from  three  to  six  years  old:  four  Heifer  Calves.  Am 
retailing  milk,  and  cannot  raise  calves. 

C.  N.  MURDOCK,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  TIME  for  ALL.  and  NOW  is  that  TIME 
to  order  choice  young  pigs  from  best  strains. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SE  WA  HI),  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J..  or  207  Broad¬ 
way.  N.  Y.  Can  supply  you  with  THOROUGHBRED 
CATTLE  from  BEST  HERDS.  Write  for  particulars 
and  prices. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

OF  THE  BEST  families.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSHART,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


* — A  line  herd  of  Registered 
Berkshiies  for  sale  at  very 
.  ,  low  prices.  A  bargain  awaits 

a  quick  buyer.  WM.  APPLEBY,  Manager,  Chester, 
Morris  County,  N.  J. 


WE 


are  selling,  at  reasonable  prices, 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 


all  ages.  Write  us  what  you  want;  we  can  please 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


W.  &  B.  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks,  $2.  Eggs,  75c.  per  sitting. 

. .  Stock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

DR.  II.  ,J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  Manillas,  N.  Y. 


KNOB  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM. 

ORANGEVILLE,  PA. 

Poultry  Breeding  Stock  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 


400 


SELECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock. 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


COOPER 

win  -  - - 

make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex. 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FRANCKLYN.  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


DIP 


PASTEUR 

Anthrax  Vaccine 


The  only  preventive  remedy 
for  ANTHRAX  in  CATTLE, 
HORSES,  SHEEP,  MULES 
and  GOATS. 


PASTEUR  Anthrax  Vaccine  Co., Ltd. 

(Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada), 
No.  56  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


SPAVINS 


Absolutely  removed  and 
permanently  cured  in  24 
hours  without  pain,  with 

DR.  McKEE’S 
MAGIC  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Spavins,  Splints,  Ringbones.  Curbs,  Capped  Hocks, 
Knees  and  Elbows,  Sweeny.  Sprains.  Swelled  Legs, 
Enlarged  and  Suppurated  Glands.  Rheumatism.  Shoe 
Boils,  Navicular  Disease,  Wind  Puffs,  Joint  Lame¬ 
ness,  Fistula,  Quittor,  Lumpy  Jaws,  Soft  Bunches 
Bony  Growths.  For  particulars  address 

Dr.  O.  W.  McKEE,  Benson,  Minn. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management,  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Neav  York. 
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Humorous. 

Most  of  us  know  a  good  thing  when 
some  one  else  has  it. — Life. 

“  With  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still,” 
as  the  husband  said  to  his  scolding 
wife.— .7.  D.  F.  W. 

“  An’  so  O’Flannigan  was  sint  up  fer 
loife,  ye  sez  ?  ”  “  Yis,  but  his  friends  do 

be  thryin’  to  get  his  sintence  redooced 
tin  years.” — Life. 

A  newspaper  published  in  an  Okla¬ 
homa  town,  where  the  women  recently 
carried  the  election,  sent  the  following 
order  to  a  supply  house :  “  Please  send 
us  one  small  cut  of  a  hen.  Women 
carried  the  election  here,  and  I  suppose 
we  will  have  to  swing  out  a  hen  instead 
of  a  rooster.” — New  York  Tribune. 

Mbs.  Yeast:  “  I  wish  I  could  think  of 
something  to  keep  my  husband  home 
nights.”  Mrs.  Crimsonbeak  :  “Get him  a 
bicycle.”  Mrs.  Yeast :  “  That  would  take 
him  out  more  than  ever.”  Mrs.  Crimson- 
beak  :  “Oh,  no,  it  would  not.  My  hus¬ 
band  got  one  day  before  yesterday  and 
the  doctors  say  he  won’t  be  out  for  a 
month.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

They  were  at  an  afternoon  tea,  and 
each  held  in  her  delicately  gloved  hand 
a  cup  of  amber  fluid,  which  she  sipped 
daintily  with  a  souvenir  spoon,  but  their 
technical  knowledge  of  tea  would  have 
made  a  tea  expert’s  hair  stand  on  end. 
“  I  like  Fedora  best,”  one  of  them  was 
saying,  sweetly.  “  Do  you  ?  ”  said  the 
other.  “  Now,  I  prefer  Solong,  because 
there  is  no  nicotine  in  it.”  “  Talking  of 
tea  brands  ?  ”  asked  a  society  bride, 
flutteringly.  “I  just  adore  Boohoo. 
It’s  made  in  China,  you  know.”  “Well, 
afternoon  tea  is  good  enough  for  me,” 
warbled  a  society  bud  who  didn’t  know 
anything  but  real  knowledge  and 
wouldn’t  bother  her  wavy  head  with 
tea  kinks.  But  the  hostess  who  had 
served  Formosa  and  Souchong  and 
Boliea  sighed  to  think  of  the  ignorance 
that  sometimes  existed  in  social  circles 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


§tU$wUitn*<M;0 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlor 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


buy  "direct  from  factory,"  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  F.ndorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  No.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Most  for  tbe 

It  is  well  understood  by  most  Farmers  that  they  secure  more 
plant  food  of  better  quality  and  in  finer  condition  in 


Bradley’s 


The 

World’s 

Best. 


Fertilizers 


than  in  any  other  fertilizers  made.  This  makes  them  thr 
cheapest  fertilizers  to  use  for  Wheat  or  Seeding  Down  t'< 
Grass.  Try  them  this  year.  Address  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Local  Agents  Wanted, 


*  WE  WANT  AGENTS  IN  ALL  UN0CCUPIED  s 


I 


Clark’s  Cove  Fertilizer  Company’s  Goods. 


~~  ’  ~  7  | 

The  intelligent  farmer  now  uses  the  best  fertilizers  manufactured.  Ex- 
%  perience  has  taught  him  that  he  can  afford  to  use  no  other  ;  that  is  why  \ 
vf  he  is  justified  in  using  these  reliable  fertilizers  in  preference  to  all  others.  ^ 

I  “S™.  V  CLARK’S  C0VE  FERTILIZER  CO., 

V,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City.  ^ 

W//////////////////////////^^^^ 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.  A,  Box  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  lavorable’locatlon  De¬ 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tlon  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  bangs  of  Lake  Brie  call  atten* 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


FARMERS 

Use,  and 
Make  Money 
Selling  this 
Article. 


WRITE 

_ _  NOW. 

Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town 
Agency  now.  Complete  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps. 

Ten  Reasons  Why  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Should  Be  XJsed. 

1.  Will  last  a  century — used  each  year. 

2.  Saves  labor  in  binding. 

3.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 

4.  Keeps  stalks  always  bright  and  dry. 

5.  Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 

6.  Binder  easily  removed  for  husking. 

7.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the  binding. 

The  size  prevents  its  loss  in  barn. 

Ropes  are  strong,  and  mouse  proof. 

10.  Price  so  low  it  can  be  used 
on  every  shock. 


Put  up  with  4,  5,  6,  8, 
1 0  ft.  rope. 


TIE  CO., 

Box  72 

Unadilla,  N.  Y- 


Potash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure. 

The  Best 

Fertilizers 


percentage 


contain  a  high 
of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash  — the  results  of  its  use 
by  actual  experiment  on  the  best  farms  in 
the  United  States  — is  told  in  a  little  book 
which  we  publish  and  will  gladly  mail  free 
to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write 

f°r  il‘  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT  AND  GRASS 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
lor  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  I*A 


•■■■■■■■JiRAJU  »  —————— - - - - m 

SoLD<f  ON  TRIAL! 

— W  Imperial  S 


Farmer* 
may  try  it 
before  buying. 


Imperial 
Pulverizer  = 
Clod  Crusher,; 
Roller  and 
Leveler 
Plainly  descri-  j 
bed  in  circular 

_ _SENT  FREE- 

PETERSON  MFG.  CO..  Kent.a 


it 


GEM 


5J 


Automatic 
Wrench 


USE 


the 


_  GEM  Wrench 

When  oiling  your  spring  wagon  and  ' 
keep  your  hands  clean.  Do  not  need 
to  touch  the  nut  during  operation 
.  —  _  and  do  it  all  with  one  hand.  Isthe 

)  BEST  Belling  article  ever  offered  ACENTS 

/  Sample  60c.,  two  for  $1,00 
S  Get, 

S  D.  1 


i  ag 


Sample 60c.*, two~for  ftpOO  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Get  sample  at  once  und  secure  territory.  Rig  profits. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  <St  SON,  Box  805  York,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  31 — Sept.  5,  1896. 

$25,000  in  premiums.  New  buildings. 
New  water  plant.  Great  attractions.  Pre¬ 
mium  lists  now  ready.  Apply  to 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates, 
and  all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  011  the 
fair  v  rounds. 


r 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women. 
Men,  G  1  r  1 8  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  IJ.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Good 
incomes.  Bio  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
—  16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 

I  a  M-POund  Best  Imported  Tea.  any  kind,  and  full 
rticolars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
St  63  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  RURAL. 


DEATH  TO 

POTATO  BUGS 

GRAY  MINERAL  ASH. 

Goes  three  times  as  far  as  Paris-green  or 
London-purple,  and  acts  in  half  the  time.  Ab¬ 
solutely  harmless  to  man  and  beast.  Price,  50 
cents  for  5- -pound  can  or  8  cents  a  pound  in  10, 
20  30.  40, 50-pound  cans.  To  Introduce  this  won¬ 
derful  new  product,  will  send,  tree,  5-pound 
can  to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 
Five  pounds  make  one  barrel  of  spray  for  field 
plants,  or  two  barrels  for  garden  plants. 

NATIONAL  MINING  &  MILLING  CO., 

5  East  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cider& Wine  Press  Machinery 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Jib  lx.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  C0„ 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON.  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Freese*.  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  | 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO  ,  ^  -.^n 

118  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


Some  Thoroughly  Practical 

- - SEPARATOR  TESTS. 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator  is  thoroughly  practical,  not  only  in  Experiment 
Stations,  but  in  Dairies  and  Creameries. 

At  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station  in  nineteen  tests,  running  through  two 


months  (see  bulletin  105,  page  609)  the  average  tests  were  only  -  .05 

At  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  -  .03 

At  Pennsylvania  Dairy  School,  -  -  .04 

At  Indiana  Dairy  School,  -  trace. 


Fine  Skimming  sit  2,370  lbs.  per  Hour. 

The  details  of  the  three  days’  test  that  we  have  recently  given  the  Improved  United  States 
Cream  Separator,  feeding  it  at  the  rate  of  2.370  lbs.  of  milk  per  hour,  are  as  follows  : 


On  Nov.  7 . 

TEST  NO. 

.  1  . 

o 

TEST. 

.  0  05  “ 

II 

.  3  . 

.  O  OG  “ 

. .  4  . 

.  004  “ 

On  Nov.  8 . 

. . o?  i  . 

.  O  05  *• 

4! 

.  . .  V,  ,  2  . 

.  0. 05  “ 

14 

.8  . 

.  0.03  “ 

On  Nov.  9 . 

. ^  ...  1  . 

.  0.04  “ 

44 

. 2  . 

.  0.04  “  “ 

U 

. 3  . 

...  0.03  “  “ 

These  analyses  of  the  skim-mi)'  Are  made  and  read  by  myself,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  the  work 
the  machine  is  doing  is  satisfacto1  A.  W.  CARR, 

Somonauk,  Ill.  ^  Palace  Car  Creamery. 

Alter  G  ir  fills’  use  2,4GO  lbs.  per  Hour.  Test,  0.05. 

After  giving  your  Imprc  A?  United  States  Separator  a  trial  of  two  weeks  in  our  creamery  at 
Evansville,  beside  two  diffe  .  makes  of  Separators,  and  finding  it  did  satisfactory  skimming  from 
2.500  to  3,000  lbs.  milk  per  Ik  >  ;  skim  milk  testing  from  .04  to  .08  of  one  per  cent,  of  oil  fat,  we  then 
put  the  Separator  in  our  station  at  <  ooksville.  May  2d,  where  it  has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  Wc 
find  it  to  do  as  good  work  as  any  of  several  different  makes  of  separators  in  our  different  creameries. 
As  for  expense,  there  has  been  none  for  the  six  and  a  half  months  it  has  been  run,  except  the  price 
of  one  new  belt. 

The  machine  skims  closely,  gives  as  good  a  gain  from  oil  test  to  churn  as  any  machine  we  run. 

We  have  just  made  a  two  days’  test  of  skim  milk,  feeding  at  2,100  lbs.  per  hour,  and  find  but  .05 
of  one  per  cent,  oil  fat.  We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  record  of  the  machine  so  far. 

Evansville,  Wis.  D.  E.  WOOD  &  CO. 

Our  competitors  are  continually  comparing  their  latest  improved  styles  with  the  old 
style  U.  S.,  and  it  is  rarely  if  ever  they  compare  with  the  Improved  U.  S.,  which  is  a  con¬ 
fession  that  they  cannot  compare  with  the  Improved  U.  S.  and  gain  credit  for  themselves, 
and  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Improved  U.  S.  is  a  better  separator  than  they  have. 
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DRINK  FOR  THIRSTY  PLANTS. 

CARRYING  THE  SWAMP  WATER  TO  DRY  LAND. 

A  Cheap  System  of  Irrigation. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

A  local  paper,  printed  in  1858,  stated  that,  in  that 
year,  the  farmers  of  Bergen  County.  N  J  ,  shipped 
10,000,000  baskets  of  strawberries  to  New  York,  which 
sold  at  an  average  of  three  cents  a  basket.  At  that 
time,  strawberry  growing  was  the  great  fruit  industry 
of  northern  New  Jersey.  The  farmers  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  New  York  market  at  the  season 
when  their  berries  ripened,  and  the  business  paid  well. 
Gradually,  however,  the  strawberry  was  given  up. 
Other  sections  began  to  grow  the  fruit,  and  as  railroad 
facilities  were  increased,  New  York  was  fed  from  a 
m  uch  wider 
area.  For  many 
years, the  north 
Jersey  farmers 
neglected  the 
strawberry  and 
turned  their  at¬ 
tention  more 
to  sweet  corn, 

Lima  beans, 
melons  and 
potatoes.  Now 
they  are  slowly 
coming  back  to 
their  little  red 
friend  of  olden 
times,  and 
strawberry 
patches  are 
growing  into 
acres  on  many 
farms. 

At  a  farmers’ 
institute  last 
winter,  the 
question  of 
small  fruits  was 
discussed  at 
length,  and  the 
chief  objections 
urged  against 
the  business 
were  a  scarcity 
of  good  pick¬ 
ers,  and  the 
prevalence  of 
drought  in 
spring.  In  the 
majority  of 
years,  the  crop 
is  cut  short  by 
dry  weather, 
andthedrought 
also  interferes 
with  spring  setting  of  plants.  Mr.  T.  C  Kevitt’s  place 
is  right  over  the  line  from  Bergen  County,  and  his 
success  with  Parker  Earle  strawberries  has  had  the 
effect  of  starting  many  of  his  neighbors  and  friends 
back  into  the  strawberry  business.  Our  old  friend, 
Mr.  A.  Johnson,  is  another  man  who  has  made  money 
out  of  strawberries. 

Last  week,  we  told  how  Mr.  Lewis,  after  20  years  of 
exclusive  chemical  farming,  has  about  decided  that  he 
may  well  take  the  old  cow  back  into  partnership.  Here, 
in  much  the  same  way.  are  these  north  Jersey  farmers 
going  back  to  the  old  friend  who  helped  them  out  40 
years  ago.  In  both  eases,  the  old  friends  came  back, 
but  not  under  the  old  conditions  “Chemicals  and 
clover”  welcome  the  cow  again  because  she  brings  a 
creamery.  If  she  were  still  linked  to  the  old  private 
dairy,  they  would  not  have  her  on  the  farm.  The 


strawberry  is  welcomed  back  after  40  years  of  wander¬ 
ing,  because  it  brings  new  and  improved  varieties  that 
lengthen  out  the  season  and  pi7e  more  and  larger 
fruit,  and  also  because  it  is  now  possible  to  grow  ber¬ 
ries  without  stable  manure,  and  to  irrigate  in  time  of 
drought.  The  varieties  and  manuring  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed — now  we  wish  to  tell  how  one  man  has  solved 
the  irrigation  problem. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Kevitt’s  place,  is  the  Speer  farm. 
Years  ago,  strawberries  were  grown  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  of  late  years,  the  usual  farm  crops  of  rye, 
potatoes,  grass  and  corn  have  been  the  chief  staples. 
Farmers  generally  understand  how  little  money  there 
has  been  in  these  crops  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
young  Mr.  Speer  determined  to  see  what  there  is  in 
strawberries.  He  set  out  about  an  acre  of  plants  in  a 


level  field  close  to  a  large  swamp.  As  he  studied  over 
the  question,  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
an  abundance  of  water,  just  at  the  right  time,  is  a 
necessity  in  producing  first-class  fruit.  A  strawberry 
is  nearly  90  per  cent  water  anyway,  and  is  formed  and 
ripened  in  a  comparatively  few  days.  The  water  must 
be  right  at  hand  all  through  its  growth  and  forma¬ 
tion.  or  the  fruit  cannot  be  perfected. 

Mr.  Speer  thought  that,  so  long  as  he  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  fruit  growing,  it  would  pay  to  use 
water  on  a  part  of  the  field  if  it  could  be  obtained  at 
slight  expense.  Close  to  the  field  i»  a  swamp  of  100 
acres,  with  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  a  depth  of 
eight  feet.  Here  was  a  great  reservoir  within  a  few 
feet  of  his  thirsty  plants,  and  the  only  problems  were 
how  to  raise  this  water  cheaply  and  let  it  run  over 
the  surface  of  the  field.  He  dug  a  hole  at  the  edge  of 


the  swamp  deep  enough  to  sink  two  barrels — one  on 
top  of  the  other.  There  was  an  old  rusty  pump  out 
in  the  shed,  and  this  was  cleaned  up  and  put  down 
into  the  water  which  rose  in  the  barrels.  A  one  horse 
tread  power  was  backed  down  to  the  barrels  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pump  bv  a  wooden  rod.  A  short  piece 
of  hose  ran  from  the  nozzle  of  the  pump  to  a  wooden 
trough  made  by  nailing  together  t  wo  narrow  pieces 
of  board.  Stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground  with 
wires  run  between  them  and  along  these  other  wooden 
troughs  were  run  as  shown  at  Fig  161.  Fig.  162 
shows  how  the  end  trough  is  run  to  the  ground  so  that 
the  water  soaks  all  along  the  surface  Fig.  161  shows 
this  simple  irrigation  plant  in  operation.  Mr.  Speer 
stands  by  the  tread  power  while  the  figure  showing 
us  his  back,  with  the  surprising  summer  costume  of 

overcoat  and 
straw  hat,  is 
our  old  friend, 
Mr.  Kevitt. 

The  beauty  of 
this  outfit  is  its 
small  cost. 
Aside  from  the 
tread  power,  it, 
probably,  does 
not  represent  a 
cash  outlay  of 
$10.  yet  the 
water  pours 
through  those 
troughs  in  a 
perfect  fiood. 

Mr.  Kevitt’s 
place  is  on 
higher  ground, 
and  he  says  that 
it  would  cost 
him  nearly  $600 
for  well,  pump, 
engine,  etc  ,  to 
secure  the 
stream  of  water 
which  Mr.  Speer 
obtains  so 
cheaply.  There 
are.  in  this 
country,  thou¬ 
sands  of  p'aces 
where  just  such 
a  scheme  for  ir¬ 
rigation  could 
be  carried  out. 
On  almost  any 
level  field,  near 
a  swamp,  there 
will  be  found 
an  abundant 
supply  of  water 
10  or  12  feet 
below  the  surface.  Irrigation  consists  in  fiDdingsome 
cheap  way  of  raising  that  water,  and  lett’ng  it  soak 
into  the  surface  soil.  Mr  Speer’s  exnerience  shows 
that  irrigation  is  not  always  so  expensive  an  opera¬ 
tion  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 

This  year’s  experiment  covered  only  a  part  of  the 
berries.  The  horse  was  worked  in  the  power  two 
days — the  stream  pouriDg  over  the  ground  until  it 
was  so  soft  that  a  man  would  sink  in  over  his  shoes  in 
walking  over  it  No  accurate  measurements  were 
made  to  show  the  increase  of  crop  due  to  irrigation, 
but  the  difference  in  the  plants  was  easily  seen,  far 
acro-s  the  field.  The  plants  were  larger  and  greener, 
and  the  fruit  averaged  50  per  cent  larger  on  the 
irrigated  parts  Mr  Speer  is  a  practical  man  who 
judges  the  value  of  the  strawberry  crop  by  the  dollars 
it  brings  in.  His  estimate  is  that  this  year’s  irrigating 
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has  been  worth  $100,  and  he  expects  to  put  in  more 
small  fruits  at  once  where  the  troughs  can  be  run  to 
them.  The  field  is  in  such  a  position  that,  at  least,  20 
acres  can  be  watered  from  the  swamp.  Several  other 
holes  have  been  dug  along  the  line  of  the  swamp,  and 
it  will  mean  but  half  an  hour’s  work  to  carry  tread 
power  and  pump  to  a  new  location.  A  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  now  growing  in  the  field,  and  it  is  proposed,  as 
an  experiment,  to  turn  the  water  on  them  in  case  they 
show  signs  of  suffering  from  drought. 

The  trees  in  the  swamp  provide  the  leaves  for  a 
cheap  winter’s  mulch,  the  water  makes  the  thirsty 
berries  grow,  and  bone  and  potash  will  give  them  the 
food  they  need.  If  you  have  such  a  location  on  your 
farm,  the  chances  are  that  you  are  falling  short  of 
your  duty  when  you  fail  to  get  that  cheap  water  to 
the  surface,  and  let  it  soak  into  the  soil.  It  will  pay 
you  to  do  it  for  a  crop  of  grain  or  hay — not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fruit  crop.  h.  w.  c. 


IRRIGATING  WITH  STEAM  POWER  IN  OHIO. 

The  modus  operandi  of  our  strawberry  irrigation 
is  a  first  attempt,  but  I  will  freely  tell  what  we  did, 
and  what  I  think  we  learned.  First,  we  began  entirely 
too  late  ;  we  lived  in  hopes  that  the  usual  rainfall  for 
May  might  come,  and  we  waited  until  the  berries 
were  almost  ripe  and  the  vines  had  begun  to  wilt  in 
the  hot,  dry  air.  I  then  looked  about  for  the  means 
of  irrigation,  visiting  two  of  the  neighboring  cities 
on  the  hunt  for  a  cheap,  centrifugal  or  rotary  pump. 
I  found  a  1%-incli  centrifugal,  which  I  bought  for  $10. 
This  was  much  smaller  than  I  wanted,  but  it  was  the 
best  I  could  do.  I  then  bought  400  feet  of  two-inch 
pipe,  which  cost  in  Toledo,  $27 — very  cheap,  I  thought. 

I  got  the  things  together  at  the  side  of  the  two-acre 
pond  on  May  20,  with  a  10-horse  power  gasoline  engine. 
The  pond  lies  17  feet  lower  than  the  highest  point  of 
the  berry  patch.  This  patch  consists  of  nearly  four 
acres.  It  has  a  slight  valley  running 
through  it,  which  makes  it  necessary 
that  the  water  be  taken  to  the  highest 
points  on  each  side.  We  tried  only  the 
south  side,  which  was  the  larger,  and 
had  the  better  stand  of  plants;  the  north 
side,  owing  to  drought  and  White  Grubs 
last  summer,  did  not  contain  a  half 
stand.  After  the  usual  amount  of  trouble 
in  getting  the  different  parts  acquainted 
with  each  other,  getting  the  belts  tight 
and  willing  to  stay  on,  we  finally  got  a 
fine  stream  of  water  going  about  noon 
on  May  21.  It  was  good  to  see  that  two- 
inch  pipe  running  full,  and  the  water 
coming  out  with  a  force  and  gush  that 
showed  that  it  was  a  good,  solid  stream. 

The  land,  of  course,  had  not  previously 
been  prepared  for  irrigation,  but  with 
hoes  we  directed  the  water  in  slight 
ditches  along  the  highest  parts,  and  let 
it  liow  down  through  the  rows.  It  was 
glorious  to  see  the  parched  ground  drinking  up  the 
warm  water,  and  to  watch  the  curled  leaves  of  the 
Warfields  spread  themselves  out  under  the  reviving 
drafts.  The  Michel’s  Early  were  already  ripening,  and 
we  had  been  picking  them  for  several  days. 

For  three  days  and  one  night,  we  kept  this  stream 
flowing,  lowering  the  water  in  the  pond  about  four 
inches,  and  still  we  covered  but  little  over  one  acre  of 
the  patch,  possibly  1%  acre,  as  the  water  spread  irreg¬ 
ularly,  owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  ground. 
We  quit  Sunday  morning.  The  main  part  now  irri¬ 
gated  was  like  a  mudhole,  one  could  not  walk  over  it 
without  rubber  boots.  Monday  it  began  to  rain,  and 
rained  daily  until  all  the  country  was  soaked,  and 
the  streams  were  out  of  their  banks  ;  so  you  see  we 
would  better  have  trusted  Providence  once  more. 
We  have  had,  however,  a  fine  crop  of  beautiful  ber¬ 
ries,  the  Parker  Earles  doing  well  with  us  for  the  first 
time. 

I  think  that  the  yield  was  not  so  good  where  the 
irrigation  was  so  profuse  as  it  would  have  been  had 
we  trusted  to  the  showers  alone.  The  lesson  learned 
was,  to  begin  at  least  two  weeks  sooner.  Also,  to 
prepare  troughs  by  nailing  two  boards  together  for 
each  section,  and  have  enough  of  them  to  reach  the 
farthest  high  point  as  a  starting  place  ;  then  when 
that  has  received  enough  water,  drop  off  some  of  the 
troughs,  section  by  section,  until  we  finally  reach  the 
pipe.  By  this  means,  we  would  not  drown  out  that 
part  next  the  pipe  by  the  long  continued  flow  in  the 
ditches  made  necessary  in  reaching  the  farthest 
points.  In  this  case,  if  I  had  had  about  250  feet  of 
troughs  made,  say,  of  eight-inch  and  nine-inch  boards, 
nailed  V-shape  together,  we  could  have  irrigated,  at 
least,  2%  acres  with  the  water  we  used,  and  done  it 
far  more  successfully,  and  not  uuduly  flooded  any  £>art 
of  the  patch.  I  have  now  a  piece  of  sod  broken  this 
spring,  and  planted  to  sorghum  and  rape,  which  1 
expect  to  set  to  strawberries  next  April.  This  is 


much  closer  to  the  pond,  is  not  so  high  above  it,  and 
I  shall  prepare  to  irrigate  it  beforehand.  I  have  the 
pump  and  pipe,  and  can  always  rent,  either  a  steam 
or  gasoline  engine,  for  the  few  days  I  need  one.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  power  it  took  to  drive  this  little 
centrifugal  pump.  I  had  calculated  that  a  four- 
horse  power  would  be  enough  ;  but  I  found  that  it 
took  about  all  the  10-horse  power  engine  could  do. 
We  run  the  pump  about  2,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
I  believe  that  a  larger  pump,  run  much  slower,  would 
be  more  economical.  I  used  about  10  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  per  day,  or  40  gallons  for  the  entire  time.  Our 
rainfall  here  is  about  40  inches  per  year,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  while  last  year  it  was  only  about  25  inches,  and 
this  not  in  the  growing  months  in  fair  proportion.  I 
believe  that  irrigation  will  pay  on  berries  of  all  kinds, 
and  am  in  it  now  to  find  out.  s.  s.  stai.ky. 

Champaign  County,  Ohio. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

The  Marshall  Strawberry. — There  were  good 
varieties  of  strawberries  long  before  Mr.  Ewell,  of 
Marshfield  Hills,  Mass.,  discovered  the  Marshall ;  but 
I  believe  that  there  were  none  quite  so  good  as  this 
one  for  the  particular  place  that  it  is  adapted  to  fill. 
There  is  satisfaction  in  growing  superior  fruit,  and 
the  Marshall,  as  a  variety,  is  certainly  well  qualified 
to  pay  a  high  premium  as  a  reward  for  skillful  cul¬ 
ture.  Its  sphere  of  usefulness  may  have  limitations, 
but,  as  a  fancy  fruit,  it  appears  to  have  a  brilliant 
career  before  it.  r,.  f.  kinnky. 

Rhode  Island  Station. 

Tiik  Japanese  Walnuts. — On  page  4G6,  F.  T.  S.,  of 
Connecticut,  asks  about  the  probable  commercial 
value  of  Japanese  walnuts.  While  there  is  no  doubt 
of  their  hardiness,  productiveness  and  good  quality, 
they  are  not  so  desirable  for  market  as  the  Little 
Shellbark  hickorynut  which  flourishes  in  about  the 


same  latitude  and  soil.  The  nuts  of  J.  Sieboldiana 
are  rather  small  and  very  thick  shelled.  J.  Mand- 
shurica  is  larger,  but  also  very  thick  shelled  and  has 
a  small  kernel.  There  is  considerable  more  variation 
in  the  nuts  of  J.  Cordiformis,  which  average  in  size 
about  with  the  Little  Shellbark,  and,  as  the  specific 
name  implies,  is  distinctly  heart-shaped.  The  shell 
is  smooth  and  rather  easily  cracked.  The  kernel  is 
plump  and  comes  out  easily,  in  some  cases  being  whole. 
The  greatest  promise  from  these  Japanese  walnuts 
lies  in  the  seedling  varieties  which  may  be  originated 
by  crossing  them  with  the  Persian  walnut.  J.  regia, 
and  other  species.  h  e.  v.  d. 

Poison  Ivy  Again. — W.  O.  E.,  in  his  notes  on  ivy 
poisoning,  does  not  say  that  “  poison  oak  ”  is  quite 
as  poisonous  as  ivy.  The  former  runs  on  the  ground, 
and  has  a  round,  flat  leaf  ;  the  ivy  is  a  climber,  and 
has  three  leaves,  instead  of  five,  like  its  innoxious 
prototype,  the  Virginia  creeper.  When  a  farmer  boy, 
the  harvest  -season  was  one  of  intense  suffering 
to  me,  as  I  invariably  became  poisoned  on  my  hands 
and  face  first,  and  then  wherever  I  touched  my  body, 
the  part  became  affected.  Wearing  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings,  was,  as  W.  O.  E.  says,  a  good  precaution.  I  am 
over  60  years  of  age,  and  since  I  entered  the  army  in 
1861,  have  been  little  in  contact  with  these  noxious 
plants  ;  yet  I  find  that  the  poison  will  appear  on  my 
hands  if  I  touch,  or  on  still,  damp  mornings  go  within 
four  or  six  feet  of  poison  oak.  I  have  no  ivy  on  my 
farm.  Free  applications  of  water  allay  the  itching 
and  check  the  spread,  if  immediately  applied.  At 
times,  however,  when  the  blotches  are  extensive,  I 
take  a  piece  of  bread  somewhat  larger  than  the  pois¬ 
oned  part,  soak  it  thoroughly  in  water,  and  after 
sprinkling  it  with  common  washing  soda,  apply  as  a 
poultice.  As  the  bread  dries,  I  drop  more  water  on 
it.  In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  poison  is  effectually 
killed.  I  know  of  a  case  where  the  afflicted  person 
swallowed  the  leaves  as  advised  by  W.  H.  L.,  page 


482,  and  came  near  losing  his  life.  He  came  out  of 
his  experiment  permanently  afflicted.  It  is  too  dan¬ 
gerous  a  remedy  for  very  susceptible  persons  ;  the 
Rhus  Tox  of  the  homeopathist  is  far  preferable. 

Washington,  D.  C.  r.  s.  l. 

[Gray’s  botany  gives  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak 
under  the  same  name,  Rhus  Toxicodendron. — Eds.  | 

Cows  Without  Hay. — I  believe  that  E.  A.  S.,  page 
475,  can  take  care  of  his  extra  cows  with  the  foods 
mentioned,  and  have  them  do  as  well  as  with  hay, 
apd  much  more  economically.  Grass  may  be  the 
natural  food  of  cows,  but  hay  is  not.  At  the  present 
prices  of  hay  and  grain,  hay  is  a  most  expensive 
luxury.  If  E.  A.  S.  must  buy  all  of  the  feed,  he 
should  hardly  purchase  turnips  or  buckwheat  straw. 
If  he  has  the  corn  fodder  and  turnips,  I  would  feed 
about  as  follows,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  animal 
and  quantity  of  milk  given,  feeding  all  the  cow  will 
digest,  and  return  profit  therefor.  In  the  morning, 
two  quarts  of  bran,  one  quart  each  of  corn  meal  and 
linseed  meal,  and  eight  to  10  pounds  of  corn  stover; 
at  noon,  six  quarts  of  bran  ;  at  night,  four  to  six 
quarts  of  turnips,  five  pounds  of  corn  stover,  and 
same  grain  ration  as  in  the  morniDg.  I  consider  well- 
cured  corn  fodder  worth  $6  to  $9  per  ton.  I  know 
nothing  about  buckwheat  straw.  We  have  fed  cows 
two  seasons  with  scarcely  any  hay,  and  they  have 
done  well  and  come  out  in  first-class  condition  in  the 
spring.  The  Timothy  hay  is  readily  salable  at  $20 
per  ton,  while  bran  is  now  $11  to  $12,  and  gluten  feeds 
$13  to  $17  per  ton.  Rye  straw  is  worth  as  much  as 
hay,  so  that,  for  cows,  we  depend  largely  on  grain 
and  corn.  The  hay  crop  has  improved  very  much 
within  two  weeks.  h.  g.  m. 

West  Winsted,  Conn. 

Ivy  Poison  Will  Spread. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
July  18,  W.  O.  E.  imparts  the  impression  that  poison 
ivy  is  not  likely  to  manifest  its  effects  on  covered 
portions  of  the  body.  Were  he  here  at 
this  moment,  I  could  quickly  convince 
him  of  the  contrary.  In  fact,  its  spread¬ 
ing  nature  is  what  I  most  dread.  I  am 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  being  poisoned 
by  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  and  swamp 
sumach,  and  if  any  one  suffers  more 
from  their  effects,  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  him.  There  is  something  peculiar, 
particularly  about  the  poison  ivy.  Some 
persons  may  even  put  it  into  their  mouths 
with  impunity,  others  dare  not  venture 
into  its  very  proximity  without  serious 
results,  while  a  third  class  is  only  par¬ 
tially  susceptible.  I  have  tried  many 
remedies.  The  fresh  juice  of  grindelia 
robusta  as  well  as  the  fluid  extract 
thereof  are  both  good.  An  ointment 
made  by  frying  the  inner  bark  of  the 
elderberry  in  lard,  is  also  efficient.  To 
allay  the  intense  itching,  nothing  acts 
quicker  than  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead. 
But  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will  surpass  in 
remedial  effect  the  free  and  frequent  applications  of 
alkaline  solutions.  Of  these,  I  prefer  a  fairly  strong 
solution  of  ordinary  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  stronger, 
the  better  its  effect,  but  if  made  too  strong  and  applied 
to  a  partially  raw  surface,  it  will  occasion  considerable 
pain,  which,  however,  can  be  quickly  mitigated  by 
the  application  of  cold  water.  I  have  tried  every 
remedy  in  the  pharmacopoeia  and  a  number  outside 
of  it,  and  the  result  of  my  own  experience  places  the 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  remedies  for  this  trouble.  j.  c.  sknger. 


PASTURING  FROM  THE  SILO. 

There  is  great  complaint  of  drought  all  over  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  Pastures  were  never  shorter  than  now ; 
the  cows  go  lowing  about  for  food,  and  the  owners 
look  in  vain  for  the  usual  quantity  of  milk.  Many 
sowed  oats  and  peas,  and  oats  alone,  at  different  times, 
and  are  cutting  them  for  food,  and  some  are  cutting 
corn  which  is  scarcely  tasseled  out.  The  oats  and 
peas  make  an  excellent  food,  and  the  oats,  when  just 
right,  do  fairly  well  ;  but  the  trouble  is  that  neither 
crop  is  at  its  best  only  a  few  days,  and  either,  when 
ripe,  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  succulent  food.  The 
green  corn  has  but  little  feeding  value,  not  much  more 
than  a  thick  mist  held  together  with  a  little  woody 
fiber.  We  had  a  lot  of  ensilage  left  over  last  spring, 
and  have  been  feeding  that  to  our  cows.  It  does  the 
heart  good  to  see  how  greedily  they  eat  it,  and  the 
pocket  good  to  see  how  abundantly  it  keeps  up  the 
milk  flow.  When  we  realize  how  much  food  can  be 
grown  on  an  acre  of  land  in  the  corn  crop,  what  an 
excellent  food  it  is  for  stock,  and  how  easily  and  per¬ 
fectly  it  can  be  preserved  in  the  silo,  is  it  not  strange 
that  so  few  avail  themselves  of  the  silo  as  a  help  to 
tide  over  the  drought  that  is  sure  to  come  nine  years 
out  of  ten  ?  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  city  milkman  ; 
and  while  only  about  five  years  ago,  he  was  the  great- 
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est  opponent  of  the  silo  in  all  these  parts,  he  now  has 
two  large  silos,  and  keeps  one  for  summer  feeding.  It 
pleases  him  to  see  the  weather  get  dry  and  pastures 
short,  for  he  then  feeds  all  the  ensilage  the  cows  will 
eat,  and  says  that  his  cows  give  milk  equal  to  the  few 
weeks  of  best  and  freshest  feed  in  June.  When  his 
competitors  are  short  of  milk,  he  is  ready  to  take 
their  customers,  or  to  sell  them  milk. 

Of  course,  soiling  helps  in  these  dry  times,  but  when 
so  dry  that  the  clover  won’t  grow,  and  the  late  soiling 
crops  make  but  feeble  growth,  what  can  we  use  for 
soiling  ?  Besides,  when  we  consider  the  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  daily  supplying  the  stock  with  a  soiling 
crop,  the  silo  is  away  ahead  of  every  other  help.  Silos 
never  had  such  a  boom  as  they  are  getting  now,  and 
I  predict  that,  inside  of  10  years,  silos  will  be  the  main 
dependence  for  summer  feeding  of  stock. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


A  GOOD  CROP  OF  GRASS. 

ITS  PEDIGREE,  FROM  SEED  TO  MOWER. 

A  Revolution  and  a  Revelation. 

Part  I. 

On  page  431,  Mi*.  Geo.  M.  Clark  told  us  about  his 
great  crop  of  grass.  In  this  dry  season,  when  there 
is  a  general  complaint  all  over  the  country,  that  good 
meadows  are  cutting  less  than  a  ton  to  the  acre,  Mr. 
Clark’s  statements  seemed  peculiarly  large.  Some  of 
our  readers  were  prompt  to  say  that  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  story.  Their  land,  they  said,  was  just  as 
good  as  Mr.  Clark’s,  and  they  could  not  grow  four 
tons  to  the  acre  ;  and  even  if  they  could  grow 
it,  they  could  not  cure  it,  for  such  grass  would 
lie  so  thick  on  the  ground,  that  it  could  not  be 
dried  out  ! 

On  July  8,  I  visited  the  field,  and  saw  some 
of  the  standing  grass,  and  the  hay  as  put  into 
the  barn.  I  now  purpose  giving  in  detail  the 
life-history  of  this  hay  crop  as  given  by  Mr. 
Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reasons  for  this 
great  success  with  a  crop  that  is  a  general  fail¬ 
ure  this  year,  are  made  quite  clear  in  Mr.  Clark’s 
statement. 

First  of  all,  comes  the  man.  A  picture  of  Mr. 

Clark  is  shown  at  Fig.  163.  He  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  and  in  manufacturing  imple¬ 
ments  for  many  years.  The  Cutaway  harrow 
was  called  into  existence  because  Mr.  C.  saw  the 
need  of  a  new  tool  that  would  do  certain  needed 
work  faster  and  better  than  it  could  be  done  by 
any  tool  then  made.  For  the  past  12  years,  Mr. 

Clark  has  been  studying  the  grass  crop.  He 
concluded  that,  at  the  rate  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  were  going,  it  would  take  him  50  years  to 
learn  what  he  desired,  so  be  went  ahead  on  his 
own  account,  experimenting  with  manures,  com¬ 
binations  of  seeds,  methods  of  sowing,  and 
preparing  the  ground,  etc.,  feeling  his  way  along 
until  he  could  reach  the  point  he  had  marked 
out,  viz.,  eight  tons  of  hay  to  an  acre  ! 

The  hay  crop  in  New  England  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  On  many  of  the  hill  farms,  it  is, 
when  labor  is  taken  into  consideration,  one  of 
the  most  profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  baled  hay  are  brought 
into  Connecticut  and  sold  in  all  the  country 
towns.  With  eight  tons,  or  even  two  tons,  of  clean, 
bright  Timothy,  per  acre,  a  farmer  will  make  more 
clear  profit,  one  year  with  another,  than  he  can 
from  almost  any  ordinary  crop.  Mr.  Clark  has  always 
seen  the  importance  of  the  New  England  hay  crop, 
and  that  is  why  he  has  given  it  special  attention. 

With  eight  tons  per  acre  as  his  ideal,  let  us  see  how 
near  he  came  to  it  this  year.  There  are  16  acres  in 
the  hay  field,  10  of  which  were  seeded  last  September. 
Here  is  a  statement  showing  the  yield  : 

Pounds. 


Total  yield  on  16  acres . .  129,185 

Yield  on  best  acre .  12,340 

Yield  on  next  best  acre .  11.935 

Average  on  the  whole  field .  8,074 

Average  on  six  best  acres. . .  10,777 

Yield  on  10!4  acres,  original  field .  101,685 

Average  on  5>4  poorest  acres .  4,986 

Average  on  10J4  acres .  9,684 


The  hay  was  weighed  as  it  left  the  field  for  the  barn. 
When  we  make  a  fair  estimate  for  the  second  crop, 
we  see  that  Mr.  Clark  is  getting  pretty  close  to  his 
standard,  for  the  best  acre  yields  over  six  tons,  and 
the  average  is  nearly  five  tons. 

Now,  how  was  it  done,  and  how  can  you  duplicate 
it  ?  The  land  is  not  particularly  fertile,  and  I  would 
not  select  it  for  natural  grass  land,  by  any  means.  The 
upper  portion  was,  formerly,  an  old  huckleberry  pas¬ 
ture.  A  part  of  the  original  stone-covered  hillside 
has  been  left  to  show  the  character  of  the  soil.  On  one 
side  of  the  dividing  line,  10  acres  of  the  old  pasture 
would  hardly  provide  pasturage  for  one  horse,  while 
on  the  other  side,  a  single  acre  will  provide  the  hay 
for  three  horses  !  Of  course,  the  stones  were  all  taken 
out  and  buried  in  drains  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
field.  The  design  was  to  make  the  surface  of  the 
field  as  smooth  and  evenly  graded  as  possible,  for  that 


is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  the  new  grass  culture. 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  our  grandfathers  failed  to  raise 
large  hay  crops  because  they  did  not  get  a  perfect 
stand,  and  either  did  not  use  enough  manure,  or  used 
the  wrong  kind.  What  he  means  by  a  perfect  stand, 
is  two  or  more  strong  grass  plants  growing  on  every 
square  inch  or  half  square  iDch  of  soil  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Clark  cut  the  grass  on  just  one  square  foot  of 
ground,  and  sent  it  to  us.  It  weighed  17  ounces  when 
cut,  and  contained  341  separate  plants.  Go  out  into 
your  field  that  yields  less  than  two  tons  per  acre,  and 
you  will  find  less  than  one-third  as  many  plants.  You 
will  also  find  bare  patches  all  over  the  field,  from  the 
size  of  your  palm  to  the  size  of  your  back,  or  larger, 
where  no  plants  are  growing,  and  where  no  new 
plants  can  be  made  to  grow.  It  is  on  these  bare 
spots  that  the  crop  is  lost,  for,  even  with  an  abundance 
of  rain  and  the  best  of  fertilizer,  you  cannot  raise  a 
full  hay  crop  if  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  ground 
is  not  producing  good  plants.  Get  your  druggist  to 
weigh  for  you  a  single  spire  of  well-cured  Timothy. 
You  will  be  almost  frightened  to  figure  out  how  many 
plants  are  required  to  make  a  ton  of  hay,  and  how 
closely  these  plants  must  stand  in  the  field  to  pro¬ 
duce  three  or  more  tons  on  an  acre. 

If  you  study  the  question  in  this  way,  you  will  see, 
as  Mr.  Clark  did,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect 
stand  of  grass,  certain  fixed  principles  must  be 
carried  out. 

1.  The  soil  must  be  so  loose  and  mellow  that  the 
tiny  seeds  can  easily  sprout  and  grow. 

2.  Nothing  else  must  grow  with  the  grass.  All  the 


weeds  must  be  killed  before  the  grass  seed  is  sown, 
and  no  grain  should  be  sown  with  the  grass.  Weeds 
and  grain  will  surely  kill  out  the  tiny  grass  plants, 
and  leave  bare  places  all  over  the  field. 

3.  A  seeding  all  over  the  acre  as  perfect  as  the 
space  from  which  that  sample  of  grass  was  cut,  viz. , 
341  plants  to  the  square  foot,  will  require  14,853,960 
plants  on  an  acre.  In  order  to  get  that  many  plants 
and  allow  for  the  seeds  that  never  sprout,  we  must 
sow  seed  enough,  and  use  the  tools  that  will  scatter 
that  seed  all  over  the  field,  so  that  it  will  be  perfectly 
distributed.  Then  you  must  feed  the  crop. 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  new  grass  culture.  With 
Mr.  Clark’s  field  for  our  object  lesson,  we  shall  try  to 
show  the  practical  side  of  it.  H.  w.  c. 


LAWN  AND  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  month  of  August  is  a  good  time  to  attend  to 
the  budding  of  trees.  Budding  takes  the  place  of 
grafting,  which  often  has  to  be  omitted  because  of  the 
rush  of  garden  work  in  spring,  when  it  should  be 
done.  Besides  fruit  trees,  many  ornamental  ones 
would  be  bettered  if  budded  with  other  sorts.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  budding,  besides  the 
profit  it  oftentimes  brings. 

Crab  grass,  Panicum  sanguinale,  is  often  a  great 
injury  to  a  lawn.  When  but  little  of  it  appears,  it 
does  no  harm,  its  bright  green  foliage  being  rather 
cheering  in  fact.  But  when  it  is  abundant,  its  dense, 
spreading  growth  crowds  out  the  permanent  grasses 
and  clover,  and  in  this  way,  it  does  much  damage. 
Because  of  its  being  an  annual,  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  constant  mowing  is  all  that  is  required  to  eradi¬ 


cate  it  in  a  season,  and  so  it  is  if  all  its  tops  are 
reached.  But  it  is  a  grass  which  makes  shoots  close 
to  the  ground,  and  these  escape  the  mower  and  reseed 
the  ground.  These  shoots  need  bringing  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  by  passing  a  rake  over  the  lawn,  that  the  mower 
may  catch  them.  If  all  the  flowering  tops  are  cut  off, 
the  season  ends  the  plant. 

Aphides  are  great  pests  to  many  plants.  Some  honey¬ 
suckles,  notably  the  variety  of  the  English,  known  as 
the  Belgian,  the  flowering  cherry,  roses,  etc.,  are 
rarely  free  from  them.  It  cannot  be  too  well  known 
that  any  greasy  substance  is  death  to  them.  One  of 
the  best  preparations  is  kerosene  emulsion.  This  is 
quickly  sprayed  over  trees  and  bushes,  and  covering 
the  coats  of  the  insects,  prevents  their  breathing,  and 
their  death  ensues.  It  is  but  little  to  do  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  having  the  plants  free  from  insects. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  transplant  fibrous  rooted 
evergreens  than  the  close  of  August,  especially  should 
the  weather  be  damp  and  warm.  Pines  are  not  on 
the  list  of  available  sorts,  as  the  most  of  them  are 
illy  provided  with  roots.  Plenty  of  water,  carrying 
the  soil  closely  about  the  roots  will  bring  out  fresh 
fibers  in  a  few  days,  and  the  work  will  be  a  success. 
The  trees  become  well  established  by  the  time  winter 
comes.  Retinisporas,  arbor  vitaas  and  similar  ever¬ 
greens  are  more  likely  to  succeed  fully  than  those 
planted  in  spring. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  rose  for  use  as  a 
climber.  It  is  hardy  in  eastern  Pennsylvania — en¬ 
tirely  so — blooms  from  June  till  November,  is  creamy 
pink  in  color,  and  has  the  usual  fragrance  of 
the  tea  rose.  The  Crimson  Rambler  and  many 
other  roses  are  being  pushed  before  the  public 
as  new  and  good,  and  so  they  are  ;  but  there  is 
no  other  one  of  which  I  know,  that  is  an  ever- 
bloomer  and  a  climber  and  as  good  as  the  old 
“  Dijon.”  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  known  that 
this  fine  rose  is  as  hardy  as  it  is.  My  own 
plant  has  never  been  hurt  by  cold  winters, 
though  exposed  to  three  of  them,  and  being  in 
a  bad  position — the  south  side  of  the  dwelling — 
not  a  good  site  for  anything  deemed  tender. 
Pennsylvania.  josepii  meehan. 


PEACHES  IN  CANADA. 

VARIETIES  AND  METHODS  OF  CULTURE. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hilborn,  of  Leamington,  Out.,  has 
charge  of  one  of  the  fruit  experiment  stations  of 
the  Canadian  government.  His  specialties  are 
peaches  and  strawberries.  Thinking  our  read¬ 
ers  would  be  interested  in  knowing  something 
about  peach  culture  so  far  to  the  north,  we 
asked  Mr.  II.  a  few  questions  about  his  crop. 
In  reply  to  questions  about  varieties,  he  said  : 

“Of  course,  we  are  experimenting  with  all 
the  varieties  we  can  get  hold  of,  to  find  out 
which  is  the  most  suitable  for  our  climate  and 
location.  Our  idea  is  to  get  varieties  that  will 
give  us  a  continuous  crop  during  the  whole 
season,  and  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  that 
come  in  together.  To  get  the  best  of  each,  we 
must  plant  all  of  them  and  then  select.  In  that 
way,  we  can  get  a  continuous  crop  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest.  1  like  the  Alexander  for  the 
first  ripening  ;  then  Hale’s  Early,  Early  Michigan  and 
Lemon.  The  yellow  peaches  come  in  about  that  time, 
and,  of  course,  when  the  yellow  ones  come,  we  have 
no  market  for  the  white  or  clingstones.  Early  St. 
John  is  the  first ;  then  Early  Comfort  and  Barnard’s 
Early.  An  excellent  one  that  we  have  had  a  few 
years  in  Canada,  is  the  Fitzgerald,  an  improvement 
on  the  Early  Parker.  Then  Elberta  comes  in  soon 
after  that,  followed  by  Hill’s  Chili,  Longliurst  and 
Late  Crawford.  The  Lemon,  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
late  peach  we  have.  We  also  have  the  Smock  and  the 
Sal  way.” 

“  What  about  the  Crosby  ?  ” 

“  We  have  used  the  Crosby,  but  so  far,  I  am  not 
very  favorably  impressed  with  it.” 

“  What  objection  do  you  find  to  it  ?  ” 

“  With  young  trees,  it  does  not  get  quite  large 
enough,  and  does  not  color  up  quite  so  nicely  as 
some.  We  have  planted  it  quite  largely,  however, 
and  it  may  do  better  when  the  trees  get  larger.” 

“  What  three  varieties  would  you  recommend  a  be¬ 
ginner  to  plant  ?  ” 

“We  cannot  cut  it  down  to  three  varieties  and 
cover  the  season.” 

“  What  would  be  the  best  one-half  dozen  varieties, 
then  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  much  will  depend  on  the  location  ;  but 
on  general  principles,  in  a  peach-growing  district,  I 
think  that  the  following  list  would  be  about  as  good 
as  I  could  give  off  hand.  I  would  cut  out  the  white, 
or  clingstones,  entirely,  in  so  small  a  list  :  Early  St. 
John,  Early  Crawford,  Elberta,  Late  Crawford,  Lemon 
and  Smock.” 
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“  How  far  south,  from  your  experience  and  corres¬ 
pondence,  would  you  recommend  these  ?” 

“  I  think  that  they  would  do  very  well  about  150  or 
200  miles  south  of  us.” 

“  What  special  methods  of  culture  do  you  employ  ?” 
“  We  plant  after  any  crop  that  leaves  the  soil  in 
fair  condition.  If  the  ground  is  in  condition  good 
enough  for  corn,  it  is  all  right  for  peaches.  We  plant 
a  little  deeper  than  in  the  nursery,  and  aim  to  make 
the  soil  very  firm  around  the  roots.  We  let  the  tree 
get  a  good  start  before  it  is  pruned,  then  prune  it 
down  to  a  little  whip.  I  prefer  rather  small  trees. 
We  give  them  clean  cultivation  right  along  until 
about  the  middle  of  July  or  the  first  of  August,  and 
then  seed  down  to  rye,  Crimson  clover  or  something 
of  that  kind  which  makes  a  covering  for  the  soil,  and 
prevents  the  ground  from  getting  frozen  very  deeply. 
This  also  keeps  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen  that 
might  be  lost  in  the  fall,  if  it  were  not  taken  up  by 
the  crop.  This  crop,  also,  by  taking  out  part  of  the 
moisture  from  the  soil  in  the  fall,  helps  to  ripen  up 
the  wood.” 

“  What  manures  or  fertilizers  do  you  use  ?” 

“  I  have  used  some  barnyard  manure,  but  chiefly 
Canada  hard  wood  ashes.” 

“Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  color  or 
quality  of  the  fruit  where  you  use  the  ashes  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  makes  the  foliage  a  richer  color,  improves 
the  fruit,  and  ripens  up  the  wood.  Of  course,  it  is 
always  essential  in  our  part  of  the  country,  to  get  the 
wood  ripened  in  the  fall,  because,  although  the  wood 
might  not  be  injured  in  the  winter,  the  fruit  buds 
might  be  hurt.  We  always  select  soil  that  is  not  too 
rich,  a  light,  sandy  loam.” 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  yellows  ?  ” 

“  No,  there  is  no  yellows.  We  have  found  a  little 
rosette  this  year,  but  we  have  an  inspector  who  goes 
around,  takes  this  out  and  burns  it.  We  have  some 
trouble  in  enforcing  this  law,  but  in  the  good  fruit¬ 
growing  sections,  we  are  very  particular.” 

“  How  many  years  out  of  five  do  you  have  a  crop  ?  ” 

“  I  have  been  at  my  present  place  only  six  years, 
but  there  has  been  no  failure  in  that  time.” 

“  When  does  your  season  for  ripening  begin  ?  ” 

“We  gathered  the  first  peaches  this  year  July  7. 
We  usually  get  our  first  frost  about  October  20,  which 
ends  up  the  peaches.  The  peach  season  lasts  about 
three  months.  We  have  quite  a  mild  climate  there  ; 
usually  one  or  two  below  zero  is  as  low  as  the 
mercury  goes  in  an  average  winter.” 

NOTES  FROM  DALE  VIEW  FARM. 

POTTING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ;  CHEAP  POTS. 

Those  who  failed  to  take  advantage  of  spring  plant¬ 
ing,  yet  desire  that  their  bill  of  fare  for  next  season 
may  include  an  abundance  of  fine  strawberries,  as 
well  as  those  who  wish  to  increase  their  present  fruit¬ 
ing  area  for  next  season,  may  yet  avail  themselves  of 
potted  plants.  That  potting  strawberry  plants  is  a 
bugbear  to  the  average  berry  grower,  may  be  easily 
attested  by  going  on  the  market  some  sultry  morning 
in  July,  and  interviewing  a  few  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  potting  plants  in  the  usual  manner  is  tedious 
work  ;  second,  the  cost  of  pots  is  considerable  ;  third, 
if  the  months  of  July  and  August  be  very  dry,  the  bit 
of  earth  in  the  pots,  partially  cut  off  from  the  action 
of  capillary  moisture  from  below,  becomes  as  dry  and 
baked  as  only  a  scorching  sun  can  burn  it,  unless  the 
ground  be  kept  constantly  moist  and  cool  by  faithful 
artificial  soakings  ;  fourth,  earthen  pots,  by  the  thou¬ 
sand,  are  very  heavy  to  handle  and  must,  necessarily, 
be  handled  with  no  little  care  to  avoid  breakage. 

But  why  discuss  so  unpleasant  a  subject,  when  we 
may  completely  revolutionize  the  good  (?)  old  way 
by  employing  an  entirely  different  method — one  with¬ 
out  a  defect  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  in  which 
the  cost  of  pots  ought  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  a  cent 
each  ;  one  in  which  the  pots,  weighing  but  six  or  seven 
pounds  to  the  hundred,  may  be  shoveled  about  like 
corn  or  potatoes  without  any  per  cent  of  breakage  ; 
in  which,  instead  of  having  to  fill  the  pots  with  earth 
one  by  one,  by  hand,  they  fill  automatically  as  they 
are  sent  into  the  prepared  soil  at  a  single  thrust ;  in 
which,  if  there  be  the  least  moisture  in  the  ground, 
the  soil  in  the  pot  has  the  full  benefit  of  capillary 
action  ;  in  which  the  roots  never  become  “pot-bound,” 
no  matter  how  long  the  plant  may  be  left  in  it,  as 
when  they  have  completely  filled  the  cup,  they  strike 
down  into  the  soil  in  search  of  nutriment  that  will 
further  develop  it  into  a  truly  “  business”  strawberry 
plant. 

The  method  is  the  most  simple  of  any  imaginable,  . 
one  that  I  have  tested  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and 
is  not  patented  so  far  as  I  know.  After  deciding  how 
many  pots  are  required,  go  to  a  tinner,  and  have  him 
cut  as  many  strips  of  tin,  2x6  inches.  They  make 
short  work  of  sueh  a  job  on  a  modern  shearing  ma¬ 
chine.  Next,  make  a  “form”  or  roller  1 %  inch  in 
diameter,  and  about  a  foot  long.  With  a  plane  or 
sharp  knife,  take  off  a  “shaving”  lengthwise  of  this 


roller,  leaving  a  fiat  surface  about  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  inch  in  width.  Upon  this  flat  surface,  tack  a 
quarter-inch  strip  of  tin  about  three  inches  long. 
Fig.  164  fully  illustrates  the  construction  of  the  form. 
In  making  the  pots,  insert  the  end  of  the  tins  under 
the  little  quarter-inch  strip,  and  upon  a  smooth,  solid 
bench  or  table,  roll  the  tin  neatly  around  the  form. 
Owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  tin,  this  makes  a  cup 
\%  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  one-quarter-inch  lap. 
These  little,  bottomless  cups,  may  be  made  to  last 
indefinitely  by  a  good  coat  of  roofing  paint,  which 
may  be  very  rapidly  applied  by  dipping  them  into  the 
paint,  and  tossing  them  out  on  a  sunny  spot  to  dry. 

In  potting  the  plants,  first  thoroughly  prepare  the 
soil  along  the  rows  by  making  it  fine  and  mellow  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  raking  down 
smooth  and  level.  The  pots  are  then  quickly  placed 
in  position  by  setting  them  upon  one  end  at  every 
point  that  a  runner  is  desired  to  be  rooted.  Then, 
with  a  light  trowel,  press  the  keen-edged  little  pots 
down  into  the  soil  until  the  upper  rim  is  upon  a  level 
with  the  surface,  and  place  the  runner  in  the  proper 
position  so  that  the  embryo  plant  will  strike  root  in 
the  cup.  A  small  clod  or  stone  will  hold  the  runner 
to  the  place,  if  gently  laid  upon  it. 

Plants  rooted  in  this  manner  may  be  safely  planted 
at  pleasure  during  August  or  September,  and  with 
good  culture  and  a  comfortable  winter  overcoat,  will 
bear  a  good  crop  of  the  very  finest  berries  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  little  pots  or  cups,  not  being  soldered  but 
merely  clasping  by  their  own  elasticity,  are  remark¬ 
ably  easy  to  remove  from  the  “  ball  ”  of  soil  and  roots 
which  they  contain.  Never  use  zinc  in  the  place  of 
tin,  as  its  galvanic  or  chemical  action  with  the  min¬ 
erals  in  the  soil,  will  burn  the  roots  entirely  off 
wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  it. 

Ohio.  _  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  FRUIT  REPORTS. 

Hilbobn  RA8PBEBBY  in  Vekmont. — Hilborn  rasp¬ 
berry  is  making  a  good  showing  with  us  this  year. 
It  is  medium  early,  and  ripens  its  berries  very  evenly. 
It  has  borne  an  abundant  crop  of  large,  finely- 
flavored  berries.  It  is  a  first-class  blackcap,  as  far  as 
this  year’s  evidence  goes  to  show.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

Some  Michigan  Notes. — The  Fountain  is  again  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  strawberries  on  my  grounds. 


TO  MAKE  TIN  POTS  FOR  POTTING.  Fig.  164. 

With  one  season’s  fruiting,  the  Clyde  promises  to  out¬ 
rank  in  yield  of  good-sized  fruit  our  old  friend,  the 
Haverland.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Brandywine  is  all 
that  was  claimed  for  it,  and  a  most  desirable  variety. 
Bisel,  Gandy,  Marshall,  Mary  and  Greenville,  were 
all  good.  Beder  Wood  was  the  most  productive,  well- 
known,  early  sort.  Gandy  is  still  a  prime  favorite  for 
late.  Of  a  few  Michigan  received  last  fall  in  good 
condition,  I  counted  only  two  weak  plants  this  spring; 
those  received  this  spring  have  made  a  good  growth. 
If  it’s  anywhere  as  good  as  Gandy,  it  is  worthy  of  trial. 
I  have  nearly  100  sorts  including  several  seedlings, 
some  of  which  are  very  promising. 

Ingham  County,  Mich.  c.  N.  flansburgu. 

Delaware  Strawberries. — Our  strawberry  crop 
suffered  from  dry  weather  and,  later,  a  severe  hail 
storm  swept  a  large  part  of  our  beds,  leaving  neither 
leaf  nor  berry.  Plow  City,  which  sold  at  $2.50  per  dozen 
the  past  season,  proves  entirely  worthless  with  us  this 
year,  while  Gertrude,  which  comes  from  the  same  par¬ 
ties,  is  a  very  promising,  early  berry  of  good  size, 
somewhat  pointed,  long  and  of  good  color  and 
quality.  The  vigor  of  the  plant,  along  with  its  other 
good  qualities,  makes  us  hope  that  it  will  prove  an 
acquisition.  Ideal,  we  think  the  best  berry  we 
fruited,  although  it  suffered  very  much  from  the 
unfavorable  season.  It  ripened  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  coming  just  after  the  first  early  sorts.  Berry 
large,  uniform  and  shapely  ;  color  the  brightest  and 
best  we  have  ever  seen.  Plant  strong  and  healthy, 
and  sets  lots  of  fruit.  Of  the  very  early  kinds,  we 
get  the  best  results  from  Meeks’s  Early,  and  of  the 
medium  varieties  Bubach,  Haverland,  Greenville  and 
Bisel  all  do  very  well  here  fertilized  with  Saunders, 
Lovett  or  Tennessee.  The  last  sort  looked  any¬ 
thing  but  promising  last  year  when  it  gave  its  first 
crop  here  ;  but  it  has  certainly  reestablished  itself  in 
the  estimation  of  growers.  It  is  much  like  Crescent, 
but  of  larger  size,  and  a  perfect  bloomer.  Brandy¬ 
wine  is  a  fine  berry  of  the  Gandy  type,  of  the  best 
quality  and,  apparently,  more  productive  ;  but  grow¬ 
ers  are  much  pleased  with  Gandy,  and  it  will  be 
largely  planted  next  year,  especially  on  the  heavy 
land,  where  it  has  the  necessary  moisture  to  enable 
it  to  bring  up.its  late  crop.  ^Parker  Earle  ie  a  failure 


here,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  rust.  Wm.  Belt  is 
a  most  promising  new  sort  that  gave  large,  fine  ber¬ 
ries,  and  seems  likely  to  give  more  of  them  than  any 
of  the  extra-large  berries  we  have.  Our  growers  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the  Miller  raspberry,  which  is 
admitted  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  the  finest  red 
raspberry  ever  grown  here  for  market.  There  will  be 
heavy  planting  of  this  raspberry,  and -also  of  Lucre  tia 
dewberry  next  year.  Berries  never  fail  to  pay  well 
for  careful  attention,  and  the  crop  is  becoming  one 
of  greater  importance  to  our  Peninsula  every  year. 

Delaware.  a.  w.  slaymakeb. 

A  Massachusetts  Plum. — I  have  about  a  dozen 
trees  of  the  Greeley  plum  with  which  I  am  much 
pleased.  It  is  a  large  size,  purple,  of  excellent 
quality,  and  very  early,  ripening  only  a  few  days 
after  the  Abundance.  The  trees  did  not  come  into 
bearing  so  early  as  some  varieties,  but  they  are  now 
bearing  their  third  crop,  and  much  thinning  was 
necessary.  It  is  a  native  of  Maine,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  I  think  is  known  very  little  outside  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Abundance  plum  has  borne  full  every 
season  since  fruiting,  until  this  year.  It  is  bearing 
some  this  season,  though  most  of  the  fruit  buds  were 
killed  by  the  severe  freezing  of  last  January  after 
the  soft  weather  of  December.  All  peach  fruit  buds 
in  this  vicinity  were  killed,  with  many  of  the  tender 
branches.  m.  m. 

Medway,  Mass. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Accident  to  An  Apple  Tree. 

F.  W.  IS.,  Portchester,  N.  Y. — I  have  an  early  red  apple  tree  near 
the  house  that  has  dropped  its  fruit  for  the  last  three  years.  We, 
at  that  time,  built  the  house  and,  in  blasting  the  cellar,  a  piece  of 
rock  fell  against  the  tree  and  broke  off  o  ne  of  the  largest  branches. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  any  remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  breaking  off  of  a  large  b  ranch  I  would 
not  think  to  be  the  cause  of  the  premature  falling  of 
the  fruit.  However,  it  might  have  very  seriously 
injured  the  vitality  of  the  tree.  There  may  be  some¬ 
thing  else  the  matter  with  it.  “  Dig  about  it  and 
dung  it,”  using  plenty  of  potash,  and  if  it  do  not 
become  healthy,  cut  it  down  and  plant  another. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Advice  About  Planting  Plums. 

It.  F.  P.,  Shanesville,  0. — 1.  Do  you  think  the  fall  the  best  time 
of  year  to  plant  plum  trees  ?  2.  Will  you  name  a  few  of  the  best 
varieties  to  plant  ?  Our  soil  is  a  rather  close,  clayey  nature,  and 
situated  on  a  hill  with  a  northwest  exposure.  Raspberries  have 
done  very  well  on  this  land.  3.  Do  you  think  my  scheme  a  good 
one? 

Ans. — 1.  As  R.  F.  P.  lives  within  the  territory  where 
fall  planting  of  the  stone  fruits  is  risky,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  get  his  trees  next  fall,  and  bury  them 
almost  or  entirely,  root  and  branch  ,  in  a  well-drained 
spot,  and  plant  them  next  spring.  2.  Abundance, 
Burbank,  Berckmans,  Chase,  and  Red  June,  among 
the  Japanese  kinds  ;  and  Wild  Goose,  Moreman,  Hawk- 
eye,  and  Wayland,  of  the  native  American  type.  These 
are  all  partly  proof  against  the  curculio,  but  never 
entirely  so.  If  R.  F.  P.  is  willing  to  fight  a  battle 
with  “  the  little  Turk,”  he  migh  t  plant  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  class  of  plums,  Clyman,  Spa  ulding,  Lombard  and 
Niagara.  Almost  any  of  the  Damson  varieties  ought 
to  do  well  at  his  place.  3.  Yes,  plum  growing,  wisely 
conducted,  ought  to  pay  him  a  nd  many  others  simi¬ 
larly  situated.  Watch  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advertising 
columns.  I  have  not  seen  a  nursery  advertised  therein 
from  which  I  would  be  afraid  to  order.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Root  Pruning  ;  Chestnut  Grafting. 

G.  G.  G.,  Vail,  W.  J. — 1.  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  StriDgfellow’s 
method  of  planting  trees  is  all  right  for  fruit  trees  set  in  the 
spring  ;  but  will  it  do  for  fall  setting  ?  2.  Will  it  do  for  nut 
trees?  3.  I  have  some  seedling  chestnut  trees  that  I  wish  to 
move,  and  would  like  to  know  when  and  how  best  to  do  it.  I 
wish  to  graft  them  next  summer. 

Ans. — 1.  In  any  climate  where  fall  setting  of  trees 
is  advisable,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  close 
pruned  method  of  preparing  trees  for  planting,  will 
not  work  as  well  then  as  in  the  spring.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  fall  setting  is,  that  young  rootlets  start 
out  during  the  cool  fall  weather,  and  prepare  the 
trees  for  an  early  growth  in  the  spring.  Try  it.  2.  I 
would  be  afraid  to  cut  back  severely  the  roots  of 
nut  trees,  which  are  never  very  easy  to  transplant. 
However,  I  have  never  tried  it,  hence,  cannot  posi¬ 
tively  say  that  the  plan  would  not  suit  them.  Try  a 
few  and  report  the  result  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  year. 
3.  If  the  seedling  chestnuts  are  in  the  forest,  there  is 
little  hope  of  making  them  live  well  in  the  open.  If 
they  are  nursery  trees,  and  not  too  large  or  too 
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crowded,  the  better  plan  to  get  them  into  grafted 
trees  in  the  orchard,  would  he  to  graft  them  next 
spring  where  they  now  stand,  and  move  those  that 
succeed,  the  next  year.  If  they  were  transplanted 
this  fall  or  next  spring,  and  grafted  next  spring,  the 
chances  are  that  few  of  the  grafts  would  take.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  full  vigor,  of  a  nut  tree,  especially,  to  unite 
the  stock  and  scion.  If  the  ground  where  the  seed¬ 
lings  now  stand  must  be  cleared  before  another  year, 
transplant  them  next  fall,  cut  back  the  branches 
severely  to  lessen  evaporation  during  the  winter, 
and,  after  they  have  made  a  year’s  growth,  graft 
them  the  next  spring.  My  experience  in  grafting 
chestnut  trees  for  the  past  two  years,  has  confirmed 
my  former  opinion  that  the  tongue  method  is  far 
better  than  the  cleft  graft,  especially  for  small  stocks. 
Where  large  trees  or  branches  must  be  used,  the 
crown  graft  is  the  best  system  I  have  tried.  Always 
cut  the  scions  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place  as  in  the  sawdust  of  an  icehouse, 
to  hold  them  back  until  the  stocks  have  started  into 
leaf.  This  is  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  successful 
grafting  of  nut  trees.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Is  It  True  Abundance  Plum  ? 

G.  i S.,  Monroeville ,  N.  Y. — Why  do  not  my  Abundance  plum 
trees  bear  more  ?  I  have  six  of  them  planted  near  a  chicken 
house,  where  150  White  Leghorns  keep  the  ground  bare.  They 
are  set  15x2C  feet  apart,  and  grow  from  three  to  live  feet  each 
year,  which  I  cut  back  to  about  two  feet,  making  them  strong. 
Two  years  ago,  the  frost  killed  the  blossoms.  Last  year,  there 
was  a  big  storm  in  the  middle  of  the  blooming  season,  but  this 
year,  they  had  tine  summer  weather,  and  I  thought  we  would 
have  a  bushel  to  the  tree,  as  they  were  white  with  bloom;  but 
nine-tenths  of  them  grew  to  about  the  size  of  No.  4  shot  and  then 
fell  off.  Some  get  stung  with  the  eurculio,  and  then  drop  off 
before  ripening.  If  they  need  some  other  plum  to  fertilize  them, 
what  kind  will  bloom  at  the  same  time?  I  would  prefer  some 
other  Japan  that  I  could  bud  into  them  as  suggested  by  J.  C.  L., 
page  402. 

Ans. — The  statements  of  G.  S.  accord  so  poorly  with 
the  almost  general  behavior  of  the  Abundance  plum, 
that  it  leads  me  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  trees. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  some  other  variety — possibly 
the  Satsuma,  which  is  a  poor  bearer,  but  a  good 
grower.  Abundance  is  not  deficient  in  fertility  when 
planted  alone,  as  many  trials  have  proved,  and  does 
not  need  another  variety  budded  into  it.  There  is 
something  quite  remarkable,  if  not  positively  wrong, 
in  this  case,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  know  just  wherein 
it  lies.  It  may  be  that  he  has  the  true  Abundance, 
and  that  a  fungoid  blight  of  some  kind  destroyed  the 
young  fruit.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  that 
kind,  with  the  plum  and  cherry  in  particular. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Picking  and  Packing  Grapes. 

A.  B.,  Bordentown,  A.  ./.—Will  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  gather  and  pack  grapes  for  market  ? 

Ans. — If  A.  B.  has  learned  how  to  grow  his  grapes 
so  that  the  quality  will  pay  for  the  extra  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  them  on  the  market  in  an  attractive  con¬ 
dition,  I  will  tell  him  how  I  do  it.  I  have  a  light, 
spring  hand-cart  upon  which  I  place  nine  carriers 
such  as  we  use  in  strawberry  picking.  I  take  this 
into  the  vineyard,  cut  the  clusters  of  grapes  and  place 
them  carefully  in  the  carriers.  When  full,  I  draw  to 
the  packing  house.  I  use  three-pound  tills,  first 
placing  in  them  the  stamped,  lace-edged,  fancy 
colored  papers,  that  can  be  bought  in  all  grape  sec¬ 
tions,  cut  to  the  length  of  the  till  and  put  two  colors 
in  each,  placing  them  so  that  they  will  cover  the 
grapes  when  packed.  I  handle  the  clusters  carefully 
so  as  not  to  remove  the  bloom,  and  pack  as  close  as 
possible  without  injury.  These  tills  are  put  into 
cases  folding  eight  each.  We  find  that  this  sized  till 
sells  better  than  the  larger  ones,  as  grapes  can  be  sold 
by  the  package  without  loss  in  handling. 

In  cutting  from  the  vine,  I  cut  only  large,  well- 
ripened  clusters,  leaving  others  to  mature  later,  which 
the  vine  is  enabled  to  do  after  being  relieved  of  a 
portion  of  its  fruit.  I  pack  only  first-class  fruit,  and 
find  a  commission  man  that  has  customers  for  such 
fruit,  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Extra  fruit, 
neatly  and  carefully  packed,  can  always  be  sold  at 
fair  prices,  and  many  times,  greatly  above  market 
rates  ;  but  one  must  first  make  a  reputation  for  it,  and 
then  the  way  is  easy.  w.  f.  tabek. 

Winter  Lettuce  Without  Frames. 

S.  II.,  Ansonia,  Conn.— I  would  like  to  hear  what  the  gardeners 
have  to  say  concerning  growing  lettuce  in  winter  for  the  spring 
market.  Last  fall,  I  planted  seed  late  in  September.  The  seed 
came  up  and  grew  to  small  plants  before  cold  weather  set  in.  I 
then  covered  the  plants  with  hay  when  I  covered  my  strawber¬ 
ries.  This  spring,  not  one  could  be  found  when  I  took  off  the  hay, 
Can  any  one  give  me  advice  ?  It  was  an  experiment  with  me  last 
year,  and  it  failed.  I  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  more  for  glass 
frames.  We  are  about  12  miles  north  of  Bridgeport.  The  laud  lies 
exposed  to  the  north.  It  would  be  quite  a  saving  to  me  if  I  could 
succeed  in  my  undertaking. 

ANSWEltED  BY  E.  G.  LODEMAN. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  winter  lettuce  successfully 
without  the  jirotection  of  glass.  .Lettuce  is  strictly 
an  annual  plant,  maturing  its  seed  the  same  year  that 
it  begins  growth.  On  account  of  its  moderate  hardi¬ 
ness,  however,  this  character  of  the  plant  has  been 
partially  modified  so  that  seed  may  be  sown  one  year, 


but  the  crop  does  not  mature  until  the  following  sea¬ 
son.  This  radical  departure  from  the  normal  habit 
of  the  plane  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon 
seedlings  so  treated,  and  European  gardeners  have 
obtained  several  varieties  which  are  especially  adapted 
to  withstand  the  cold  of  winter. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  grow  lettuce  by  wintering 
it  in  the  open  ground,  should  first  secure  the  hardiest 
varieties.  Lettuce  is,  ordinarily,  supposed  to  suffer 
severely  if  the  mercury  falls  lower  than  10  degrees  F. 
This  is,  however,  scarcely  low  enough  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  French  have  several  winter  varie¬ 
ties,  the  most  important  of  which  are  probably 
Madeira,  White  Boulogne,  Hardy  Red  Winter  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Roquette  Cabbage.  The  American  varieties 
have  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant  any  de¬ 
cided  recommendations.  Having  determined  upon 
the  varieties  to  be  grown,  the  next  important  factors 
are  the  soil  and  the  location.  My  experience  has  led 
me  to  favor  a  sandy  soil,  one  which  is  inclined  to  be 
dry,  although  the  plants  should,  in  no  way,  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture.  But  a  soggy  soil  should  be 
avoided.  If  such  a  soil  is  situated  where  plenty  of 
snow  will  lie  during  the  winter,  the  conditions  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  wintering  a  lettuce  crop  are  promising.  I 
have  grown  several  varieties  with  the  above  treat¬ 
ment,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  seed  was 
sown  the  first  week  in  September,  so  that  the  plants 
had  time  to  make  a  fairly  good  growth  before  winter 
set  in.  A  light  covering  of  leaves,  straw,  or  similar 
material  should  be  applied  as  late  as  possible.  If  the 
plants  are  well  established  and  well  hardened  when 
they  go  into  winter  quarters,  they  should  come  out 
in  fairly  good  condition  in  the  spring.  Too  high  a 
temperature  must  be  avoided  in  winter,  as  well  as 
the  opposite  extreme  ;  the  protection  given  by  snow 
is  ideal. 

The  Harlequin  Bug  or  Calico-Back. 

E.,  Johnson  City ,  Tenn.—l  inclose  a  black,  red-spotted  bug. 
Is  it  a  Harlequin  squash  bug?  I  found  a  lot  of  horseradish 
plants  literally  covered  with  them,  the  leaves  of  which  would  wilt 
and  die  in  a  short  time  under  their  work.  Are  they  propagated 
the  same  as  the  Colorado  beetle,  and  are  they  of  similar  habits  ? 
That  is,  do  the  matured  bugs  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  over 
winter  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Yes,  the  black,  red-spotted  bug  was  a  Harlequin 
Cabbage  bug  or  Calico-back.  They  feed  readily 
upon  many  mustard-like  plants,  but  make  their  pres¬ 
ence  felt  the  most  upon  cabbages  and  radishes.  They 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  group  of  insects  from 
the  Colorado  Potato  beetle.  The  latter  bites  off  and 
swallows  the  particles  of  its  food,  and  the  form 
which  comes  from  the  egg — the  grub  or  slug — is  a 
very  different  creature  from  its  parent,  the  beetle  ; 
when  full  grown,  these  grubs  go  into  the  soil,  there 
form  a  little  earthen  cell  in  which  they  shed  their 
skins  and  apiiear  as  very  tender  white  objects — the 
pupae — which  develop  into  the  hard-shell  beetles. 
The  Harlequin  Cabbage  bug,  however,  takes  in  only 
liquid  food  which  it  obtains  with  a  sharp  beak  that 
pierces  the  skin  of  the  leaf  and  then  pumps  out  the 
juicy  interior  ;  and  its  young  which  emerge  from  the 
egg  resemble  their  parents  in  form,  but  have  no 
wings  ;  as  they  increase  in  size  the  skin  is  shed  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  each  of  these  moults  the  young 
bugs  take  on  more  and  more  of  the  aspects  of  their 
parents,  the  wings  gradually  enlarging  as  pads  on  the 
sides  of  the  body  ;  their  growth  is  gradual  and  con¬ 
tinuous  until  the  adult  stage  is  reached,  no  quiescent 
stage  corresponding  to  the  pupa  of  the  potato  beetle 
intervening.  The  potato  beetle  usually  hibernates  in 
the  soil,  sometimes  in  rubbish,  while  the  Calico-backs 
always  pass  the  winter  in  any  sheltered  place  above 
ground.  The  Calico-backs  are  astir  very  early  in  the 
spring,  during  the  first  warm  days,  and  they  make 
for  the  nearest  mustard-like  plants  that  may  be  up. 
They  feed  upon  these  and  if  no  cabbages  or  radishes 
are  out  when  they  are  ready  for  egg-laying,  the  eggs 
are  laid  on  the  weeds  and  the  first  brood  develops 
there.  The  eggs  are  beautiful  little  objects,  white 
with  black  markings,  resembling  small  white  ban  els 
with  black  hoops  ;  they  are  usually  laid  in  two  parallel 
rows  of  about  six  each.  The  eggs  hatch  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  the  young  bugs  go  through  all  their 
moults  and  are  ready  for  reproduction  in  about  two 
weeks.  There  are  thus  many  generations  during  the 
season,  probably  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  insect  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  kill,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  hibernating  individuals  is  the 
important  point  to  be  attained.  They  mostly  gather 
upon  mustard  and  radishes  in  the  early  spring,  and 
the  pest  has  been  greatly  checked  by  growing  very 
early  crops  of  these  plants  to  serve  as  traps.  When 
the  bugs  are  found  in  large  numbers  on  these  trap- 
crops,  hand-pick  the  bugs  or  spray  the  plants  with 
pure  kerosene,  killing  bugs  and  plants  also.  Radishes 
grown  between  cabbage  rows  will  often  attract  a 
majority  of  the  insects.  I  know  of  no  insecticide  that 
can  be  used  on  cabbages  which  will  kill  the  bugs  and 
not  the  plants.  Hand-picking  is  the  only  sure  method 


that  can  be  resorted  to,  if  the  trap-crop  method  is  not 
practiced.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  pests  can  be 
reached  in  the  winter,  for  it  would  prove  no  easy  task 
to  find  them,  so  securely  are  they  hidden.  Clean 
cultivation  and  the  destruction  of  all  tnustard-like 
weeds  and  rubbish  heaps  near  cabbage  fields,  will  tend 
to  discourage  this  most  destructive  of  all  southern 
cabbage  pests. 

Anthracnose  of  the  Raspberry. 

J.  F.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. — What  is  anthracnose  of  the  raspberry  ? 
My  red  raspberries  send  up  strong,  healthy  shoots  every  summer, 
but  the  following  spring,  they  are  nearly  all  dead.  They  look  as 
though  burned,  the  skin  blistered,  and  there  is  generally  the 
mark  of  a  small  worm  on  some  part  of  the  dead  cane,  which  looks 
as  though  a  small,  red-hot  wire  had  been  drawn  along  It  for  an 
inch  or  two  ;  but  if  there  is  a  worm  there,  I  could  never  find  him- 
Perhaps,  I  have  not  looked  for  him  at  the  right  time.  My  varieties 
are  Cuthbert  and  Turner,  and  I  know  that  it  is  not  the  severity 
of  the  winter  that  causes  the  trouble,  as  the  Turner  was  always 
regarded  here  as  perfectly  hardy. 

Ans. — Without  specimens,  I  cannot  say  whether  J. 
F.’s  raspberry  canes  were  killed  by  the  anthracnose 
fungus  or  by  an  insect.  The  Raspberry  anthracnose 
“generally  appears  late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  sum¬ 
mer,  on  the  young  shoots,  wheD  about  a  foot  high,  in 
the  shape  of  small  reddish-purple  spots,  scattered 
irregularly  over  the  surface  near  the  ground.  As 
the  canes  grow,  these  spots  increase  rapidly  in  size, 
their  centers  becoming  grayish- white,  and  other  spots 
appearing  on  the  upper  portions.  There  is  an  elevated 
dark  purple  margin  around  each  spot,  representing 
the  division  between  healthy  and  diseased  tissues. 
As  the  season  advances,  the  spots  continually  enlarge, 
many  of  them  finally  running  together  to  form  irreg¬ 
ular,  longitudinal  blotches,  which,  sometimes,  run 
clear  around  the  cane  and  thus  girdle  it.  The  injury 
extends  through  the  outer  bark,  frequently  rupturing 
it,  and  sapwood,  but,  usually,  does  not  penetrate  the 
pith.  As  the  tissue  dies,  the  purple  color  of  the  mar¬ 
gin  changes  to  brown.  The  disease  is  not  fatal  the 
first  season,  neither  does  it  seem  visibly  to  affect  the 
growth  of  the  young  canes  ;  but  the  next  season, 
when  last  year’s  young  canes  bear  fruit,  its  destruc¬ 
tiveness  becomes  but  too  apparent.  Its  effects  are 
most  noticeable  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the 
berries,  which  do  not  attain  to  a  normal  size,  but 
shrivel,  and  finally  dry  up;  the  leaves  are  much 
smaller  than  healthy  ones,  and  have  a  generally  un¬ 
healthy  appearance,  later  turning  yellow,  then  brown. 
The  canes  finally  become  blackened  and  die.” — From 
Weed’s  Fungi  and  Fungicides. 

This  fungous  disease  is  proving  a  very  hard  one  to 
combat.  Thus  far,  the  application  of  fungicides, 
like  Bordeaux  Mixture,  to  prevent  it,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  definite  or  successful  enough  to  warrant 
any  general  recommendation  being  made  as  to  spray¬ 
ing  for  it.  At  present  the  only  safe  recommendation 
that  can  be  made  is  to  cut  out  and  burn  the  diseased 
canes  as  soon  as  they  are  seen.  Watchful  and 
thorough  work  in  this  way  will  eradicate  the  disease. 

m.  y.  s. 

Barley  and  Rye  for  Fall  Fodder. 

G.  S.  T.,  West  Medway,  Mass. — I  wish  to  sow  some  barley  and 
rye  together  as  recommended  by  A.  W.  Cheever.  How  much  of 
each  shall  I  sow  per  acre  ?  Could  I  sow  peas  also  ?  How  many  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  A.  W.  CHEEVER. 

When  winter  rye  and  spring  barley  are  sown  to¬ 
gether  in  August  for  producing  a  late  green  crop  to 
be  fed  the  last  of  October  or  early  in  November,  and 
for  a  rye  crop  the  following  year,  I  would  recommend 
five  or  six  pecks  of  rye  and  six  to  seven  pecks  of  bar¬ 
ley  per  acre.  I  think  that  I  would  not  sow  peas  in 
addition,  but  would  sow  them  separate  from  the  rye. 
I  have  never  tried  peas  and  barley,  but  think  that  the 
experiment  would  be  worth  trying.  Peas  often  mildew 
sown  in  warm  weather,  but  I  have  seen  them  remain 
bright  and  green,  and  make  excellent  late  fall  feed. 
The  character  of  the  weather  has  much  to  do  in  de¬ 
termining  the  quality  of  the  crop.  Common  Canada 
field  peas  are  usually  grown  for  fodder,  but  if  sowing 
for  a  late  crop,  I  think  that  a  large  Marrowfat  would 
yield  more.  It  would  take  about  two  bushels  to  sow 
an  acre.  Of  small  varieties,  not  so  many  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  as  there  would  be  a  greater  number  of  seeds 
in  a  bushel.  Your  correspondent,  Monroe  Morse,  has 
grown  heavy  crops  of  late  peas  for  fodder. 

The  Cure  for  Alkali  Soil. 

A.  C.,  Pilyer,  Neb.— Is  there  auy  remedy  for  alkali  such  as  we 
have  in  the  soil  here  ? 

Ans. — Before  seeking  a  cure,  let  us  look  for  the 
cause.  As  a  rule,  an  alkali  soil  is  sterile  because  it 
contains  too  much  soda  in  a  form  that  makes  it  harm¬ 
ful  to  plants.  The  cure  is  either  to  get  the  soda  out 
of  the  soil,  or  change  it  into  such  a  form  that  it  will 
not  hurt  the  plants.  The  only  way  to  get  the  soda 
out,  is  to  drain  and  then  flood  the  soil ;  in  other  words, 
to  wash  it  out.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  can  be  done 
in  your  case,  and  the  next  best  remedy  is  to  use  700 
pounds  or  more  per  acre  of  gypsum  or  land  plaster. 
This  will  change  the  form  of  the  soda  so  that  the 
plants  will  not  be  injured. 
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Notes  from  Rural  Grounds. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  STRAWBERRY  RE¬ 
PORT  FOR  1896. 

Part  TI. 

See’s  No.  1  (B.)— From  H.  S.  &  A.  J. 
See,  Geneva,  Pa. — April,  1895.  May  27  : 
One  of  the  earliest  in  our  present  collec¬ 
tion.  Berries  round,  scarlet  in  color, 
and  of  high  quality  for  so  early  a  berry. 
Medium  size,  moderately  firm,  white 
fiesh.  May  30  :  Exceedingly  prolific. 
The  leaves  are  upright  and  rather  small. 
Peduncles  rather  short  and  slender.  As 
judged  to-day,  it  is,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  one  of  the  best  earlies  we  have 
tried.  .June  6:  Vines  very  productive, 
berries  firm  and  of  fair  quality.  The 
objection  is  that  they  are  too  small. 
June  10  :  Many  small  berries.  June  15  : 
Still  bearing  many  small  berries,  both 
green  and  ripe.  June  19  :  Many  small 
berries  still. 

See’s  No.  2  (P.) — From  same. — April, 
1895.  May  3L  :  Berries  large,  heart- 
shaped,  pointed,  the  tips  sometimes 
white  ;  high  quality.  June  2  :  Very  pro¬ 
ductive,  vines  vigorous.  June  4  :  Very 
productive  ;  berries  from  small  to  me¬ 
dium,  irregular  in  shape.  Peduncles 
weak.  Color  of  berry,  bright  scarlet; 
quality  good,  firm.  Vines  vigorous. 
June  10  :  Still  ripening.  The  vines  con¬ 
tinued  in  bearing  until  June  19. 

See’s  No.  3  (P.) — From  same. — April, 
1895.  June  0  :  None  ripe  yet.  June  8  : 
Berries  medium  to  very  large,  scarlet 
color,  broadly  heart-shaped  and  regular; 
fairly  firm  and  good  quality.  June  19  : 
Still  bearing  a  large  quantity  of  ripe 
berries  ;  dark  red  when  fully  ripe,  of 
good  quality  and  fairly  firm.  A  promis¬ 
ing  variety. 

See’s  No.  4  (P.) — From  same. — April, 
1895.  June  2  :  Ripening  a  few,  heart- 
shaped,  regular,  not  very  firm  berries. 
Vines  vigorous  and  fairly  productive. 
June  8  :  Berries  large,  bright  red,  uni¬ 
formly  irregul&r  in  shape;  sour.  June 
10  :  Very  productive  ;  the  peduncles  do 
not  hold  up  the  large  clusters  at  all. 
J  une  15  :  Lots  of  green  berries  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  a  few  ripe.  June  19:  Many 
green. 

See’s  No.  5  (P.) — From  same. — April, 
1895.  June  2  :  Ripening  a  few  berries  of 
conical  shape,  medium  size  and  fair 
quality.  Bi’ight  red  in  color,  somewhat 
necked ;  not  firm.  June  10 :  Not  desir¬ 
able. 

James  Truitt,  No.  32  (P.) — Chanute, 
Kan. — August,  1894.  June  2  :  Medium 
to  large  size  ;  ripening.  Conical  shape, 
round  tip,  medium  as  to  firmness  ;  good 
quality  ;  low  vines.  June  8  :  Not  very 
productive  ;  berries  of  medium  size,  scar¬ 
let  and  of  good  quality.  Not  recom¬ 
mended. 

Anna  Kennedy  (P.) — From  J.  T.  Lov¬ 
ett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. — August,  1895. — 
This  is  described  as  “  the  most  beautiful 
strawberry  ever  produced — a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Jersey  Queen  and  an  unnamed 
seedling — a  selection  from  3,000  plants 
raised  by  Mr.  Lovett.  Fruit  wonderful, 
round,  as  smooth  as  if  molded  ;  flame 
color ;  so  glossy  that  the  light  is  re¬ 
flected  as  if  from  jewels.  Rich,  sweet, 
medium  as  to  size  and  season  of  ripen¬ 
ing.”  June  2  :  Ripening  ;  seeds  yellow 
and  prominent ;  scarlet  color,  roundish 
n  shape  ;  good  form,  fine  quality  ;  mod¬ 
erately  firm.  June  4  :  Not  very  produc¬ 
tive  ;  another  season  required. 

Joe  (B.) — From  J.  H.  Black,  Eights  - 
town,  N.  J. — September,  1895.  Fine 
plants,  tall,  strong  peduncles  ;  another 
season  required. 

Michigan  (B.)  —  From  the  same.  — 
August,  1895.  It  is  claimed  that  “  this 
is  the  latest  of  all  strawberries — later 
than  Gandy,  and  of  a  higher  quality.  It 
originated  in  Michigan,  Van  Buren 
County,  in  1891.  Handsome,  firm,  as 
large  as  Gandy,  and  ripening  10  days 
later.”  June  4  :  Beginning  to  ripen. 


The  peduncles  are  short  and  do  not  sup¬ 
port  the  berries  above  the  soil.  Medium 
size,  oval  in  shape  ;  of  the  finest  quality. 
J  une  8  :  Another  season  required. 

Columbus  (B.) — From  J.  H.  Hale. — 
August,  1894.  May  30  :  Broadly  heart- 
shaped  with  broad  tips ;  often  irregu¬ 
lar,  prominent  seams  ;  calyx  often 
double.  Prominent  yellow  seeds;  medium 
as  to  firmness  and  quality.  It  is  a  mealy 
berry,  large  size  ;  vines  vigorous  and 
productive,  peduncles  rather  short.  June 
2  :  Ripening  a  few  ;  roundish  in  shape  ; 
medium  size,  irregular,  fair  quality. 
June  4  :  Good  quality  ;  not  productive. 
June  8  :  Not  productive.  June  10  :  Not 
productive. 

Seedling  (P.) — From  Jackson  &  Per¬ 
kins,  Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. — 
September,  1895.  “  Selection  from  1,000 

seedlings.”  June  2  :  Ripening  a  few. 
Reminds  one  of  Timbrell  in  shape  and 
color  ;  good  quality.  J  une  4  :  Berries 
large  and  vines  productive.  June  8  :  A 
few  very  large  and  spongy  berries.  June 
10:  Promising.  June  19:  The  berries 
now  are  round-oblong  and  all  the  same 
shape  ;  crimson  in  color,  good  quality, 
prominent  seeds  and  very  prolific  for 
plants  set  in  September  last. 

Chair’s  Early  (B.)—  From  J.  S.  Col¬ 
lins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — Not  so  early  as 
many  other  kinds.  June  8  :  A  great 
bearer.  June  19  :  Still  productive,  but 
the  berries  are  not  well  held  up. 

Greenville  —  From  J.  T.  Lovett. — 
April,  1894.  June  2  :  Beginning  to  ripen; 
broadly  heart-shaped,  fair  quality.  June 
4:  Some  of  the  berries  are  irregular,  and 
others  seamed  through  the  middle.  June 
8  :  Very  productive  of  berries  varying  in 
size  from  small  to  large.  June  15  :  Many 
small  berries.  June  19  :  Berries  small 
to  medium,  not  firm. 

Robbie  (B.) — From  J.  H.  Black  &  Son, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. — September,  1895. 
June  10:  Ripe  and  ripening;  berry 
broadly  heart-shaped  and  perfectly  regu¬ 
lar  ;  fine  quality  ;  vigorous  vines;  berries 
large.  June  19  :  Ripening  freely  for  Sep¬ 
tember  vines.  Berries  only  fairly  firm, 
of  good  quality  and  medium  size. 

Reba — From  same. — September,  1895. 
June  2:  Ripening;  roundish,  scarlet, 
fairly  firm,  fair  quality. 

Nan  (B  ) — From  T.  J.  Dwyer,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. — April  1894.  May  30:  Me¬ 
dium  size,  heart-shaped,  scarlet.  Me¬ 
dium  as  to  firmness  and  quality7.  Among 
the  earliest.  June  8:  Benies  regular, 
but  small.  Our  last  year’s  report  of  this 
variety  was  more  favorable. 

William  Belt  (B.) — From  C.  A.  Green, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — June  4:  Ripening; 
leaves  large,  dark  green.  Berries  large, 
finest  quality — often  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  sometimes  irregular.  Another 
season  required. 

Rural,  proposed,  (B.) — From  Samuel 
G.  Winant,  Roseville,  Staten  Island,  N. 
Y. — September,  1895.  June  4  :  Ripening; 
round  with  pointed  tip  ;  good  quality, 
but  rather  soft.  Another  season  re¬ 
quired. 

H.  W.  Beecher — Discarded. 

Strouse  Champion  (B.) — From  David 
Strouse,  Royers  Ford,  Pa  — July,  1895. 
June  4 :  Ripening  well  at  this  date ; 
berries  long,  conical,  some  neck  ;  scarlet, 
good  quality,  red  flesh.  Vigorous  vines. 
July  19  :  Ripening  freely  from  medium 
to  very  large  berries  ;  quality  fair,  me¬ 
dium  as  to  firmness.  Another  season  re¬ 
quired. 

Hulless  — August,  1894.  We  have 
little  to  add  to  previous  reports.  Qual¬ 
ity,  medium,  rather  soft.  Berries  large, 
broadly  heart-shaped.  It  is  a  productive 
variety — and  ripens  its  berries  through  a 
long  period.  Its  peculiarity  is  the  read¬ 
iness  with  which  the  berry  parts  from 
the  receptacle ;  usually,  however,  a 
piece  of  flesh  goes  with  the  receptacle 
leaving  a  conical  hole  m  the  berry. 

Glen  Mary  (B.) — From  E.  T.  Ingram, 
WestChester,  Pa. — April,  1894.  June  2  : 
Ripening  a  few.  June  7  :  Ripening  a 


great  quantity  of  berries  from  medium 
to  largest  size.  June  8  :  Berries  among 
the  largest  at  this  time,  varying  in  shape 
from  Sharpless  to  heart-shaped  ;  good 
quality,  often  with  white  tips  ;  peduncles 
weak,  vines  need  mulching.  It  ripens 
through  a  long  season.  Quality,  very 
good. 

Edith  (P.) — From  the  Cleveland  Com¬ 
pany,  Rio  Vista,  Va. — April,  1894.  June 
4  :  Ripening  a  few ;  deep  red  in  color, 
rather  soft.  Not  valuable. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

Of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 
FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J,  DWYER  )  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


100  Potted  Parker  Earles 

FOR  #1.00. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


No  Name — From  same. — April,  1894. 
June  2  :  Beginning  to  ripen  ;  medium 
size,  very  irregular  in  shape,  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  June  5  :  Resembles  the  Sharp¬ 
less  in  shape  and  color,  but  does  not 
average  as  large.  Dark  red  flesh.  Not 
valuable. 

Annie  Lawrie  (B.) — From  M.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. — May,  1894. 
The  vines  are,  this  season,  low  and  un¬ 
productive. 

Blonde — From  G.  Cowing,  Muncie, 
Ind. — April,  1894.  June  4  :  First  ripe 
berries  ;  broadly  heart-shaped,  good 
flavor,  large  size.  June  8  :  In  color  be¬ 
tween  crimson  and  scarlet,  varying  from 
small  to  very  large  in  size.  Shape  vary- 

( Continued  on  next  pane.) 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Humors 

Of  the  blood  of  every  description  readily  yield 
to  the  great  cleansing  and  purifying  properties 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  The  cures  effected  by 
this  medicine  have  never  been  equaled. 

Hood’s 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the 
Engry  and  Winter  King  wheats 
for  seed.  Have  no  equal  for  hardi- 
ness,  yield  and  quality  of  grain. 
Specially  adapted  to  the  climate  of  central  and 
n  orthern  States.  For  information  address 

MIAMI  VALLEY  SEED  CO.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


GIANT  PASCAL  CELERY-SSKS. 

stocky.  No  rust;  immensely  superior  to  seed-bed 
plants;  carefully  packed  in  oiled-paper  lined  baskets; 
good  for  10  days' transit  by  freight  or  express.  40c. 
per  100;  $3  per  1,000— till  August  15.  Splendid  plants. 

R.  M.  WELLES.  Towanda,  Pa. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


Extra  strong,  all  leading 
varieties,  $1.50  per  1,C00. 
Write  for  prices  on  large  orders.  THKO.  HARSCU, 
Narberth  p.  o.,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

ready. 


-Home-  grown. 
Crop  of  1800  now 
R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockiey,  Del 


Delaware-Grown  Crimson  Clover 

AND  WINTER  OATS. 

This  is  the  year  to  sow  for  success.  Order  now 
BROWN  SEED  CO..  Wyoming,  Del. 


PP|UC|1||  A I  AlfFA— The  largest  handler 
unimoun  ULUVCrt  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  eto. 


ASIUCnil  PI  flllCB— Nature’s  Fertilizer 

MnlmdUll  ULUVCIt  and  Ideal  Hay 
I  Crop.  New  Circular,  *•  Reasons  Why  Every 
W  Farmer  and  Trucker  Should  Plant  Crimson 
Clover";  sent  free.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  hardy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest,  prices. 
Also,  Turnip.  Spinach  and  other  seasonable  seeds. 
HOLMES  &  MACKUBB1N.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


We  are  headquarters  for  Recleaned  Seed, 
10c.  per  lb.  to  $3.50  per  bush. ;  $5.50  per  100 
lbs.  Sow  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free. 


Hood’s  Pills 


easy  to  buy,  easy  to  take, 
easy  to  operate.  25c. 


HENRY  A  DREER  (Inc.),  Seedsmen, 
No.  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Clover 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


The  most  valuable  crop  in  existence. 
It.  heads  the  list  for  Green  Manuring  equally 
valuable  for  Hay,  Past  lire  and  Silage.  Our  home¬ 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July.  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of 
seed  ever  grown  in  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering,  and  ask  lor  our 
descriptive  circular,  mailed  FREE. 

growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HERE’S  SUCCESS 


Macon  County,  III.,  6  1  18  /  96. 
Isaac  C.  Rogers ,  Dansville ,  N.  Y.: 

Of  the  210  pear  trees  I  received  of  you  last  fall, 
but  one  failed  to  grow;  and  of  the  60  plum  trees, 

did  not  lose  one.  Fall  planting  has  proven  a  success  with  me.  Very  truly,  n - 8 - 

Our  little  book  (sent  free)  will  tell  you  cf  the  experience  and  success  of  business  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  with  fall  planting.  We  guarantee  satisfaction,  safe  arrival  and  successful  planting  of 
ROGERS'  Fresh-Rug  Dansville  Trees. 

>8(3”  Remember 


;udl  OiUl/CC  OU/GVOJ  ItbOtl/G',  OKlJ  O  «  /  /  O/uu  ewvvt-opy  uv  j/iftwu  y/vy 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


->f  BUDS  JF 

Of  Bismarck,  Starr,  Parlins  and  other  Apples.  Koonce,  Lincoln  Coreless, 
Angel  and  other  Pears.  Wickson,  Juicy,  lied  June,  Milton  aud  other  Plums. 
Triumph,  Greensboro  and  other  Peaches.  Cherries,  Quinces,  Chestnuts,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

PARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES,  PARRY,  N.  J. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (too.)  We  will  send  out  Beautifully  Ulus.  Catalogue  with 
the  dol’d  Flutes  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.U.  BLACK, SON  A  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HigkUtcmu,N.  J, 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.  Strawberry  Reports. 

(■CONTINUED.) 

ing  from  heart-shaped  to  Sharpless  shape 
Quite  firm,  fairly  prolific,  fair  quality  ; 
red  flesh.  Vines  vigorous.  Its  season 
ends  about  June  19. 

Maytrott  (B.) — From  S.  T.  Dowler, 
Vineland,  N.  J. — June  8  :  This  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  that 
we  have.  Though  the  peduncles  seem 
stout,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  very  heavy  clusters  of  fruit. 
The  variety  bears  through  a  long  sea¬ 
son.  Berries,  crimson  color,  heart- 
shaped,  generally  regular  ;  above  med¬ 
ium  size  ;  fairly  firm  ;  fair  quality. 

Equinox — From  Cleveland  Company, 
Rio  Vista,  Va. — Not  desirable. 

Tennessee  Prolific  and  Thompson’s 
No.  (56 — From  same. — Not  desirable. 

Charlie  (P.)  —  From  same.  —  April, 
1894.  June  2  :  Beginning  to  ripen  ; 
small  to  medium  size.  This  berry  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  perfect  shape,  that 
is  all. 

Satisfaction — From  G.  W.  Howard, 
Stevensville,  Mich. — May,  1894.  June  2  : 
Beginning  to  ripen  ;  medium  size  ;  per¬ 
fect  shape  ;  scarlet  color,  good  quality, 
fairly  productive.  June  7  :  Ripening 
freely  ;  firm  ;  berries  not  well  held  up. 
Nothing  remarkable  about  it. 

Barnett  (B.) — From  same. — May,  1894. 
Not  recommended. 

Marston  (P.) — From  C.  S.  Pratt,  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass. — June  2  :  Beginning  to  ripen. 
June  8  :  Berries  small  to  a  little  above 
medium  in  size  ;  between  crimson  and 
scarlet ;  moderately  firm  ;  heart-shaped  ; 
fair  quality.  Very  prolific,  but  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  not  held  up  well.  June  10  : 
Still  bearing  many  rather  small  berries. 
June  19  :  A  few  little  berries. 

Mkle  (B.) — From  A.  H.  Griesa,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kan. — September,  1894.  June  2  : 
Ripening  a  few  ;  vines  healthy  and  very 
productive.  Berries  large  and  of  good 
quality,  though  not  very  firm.  June  5  : 
Exceedingly  productive  ;  berry  broadly 
heart-shaped,  with  a  blunt  tip.  Large 
size,  scarlet,  soft,  medium  in  quality. 
June  8  :  The  berries  are  uniformly  heart- 
shaped  and  of  mild  quality.  Ripening 
in  large  quantities ;  one  of  the  most 
productive  varieties  at  this  time.  The 
berries  are  not  held  up  well.  June  15  : 
Still  productive.  June  19  :  It  ripens 
through  a  long  season. 

Eleanor  (B.) — From  J.  T.  Lovett. — 
September,  1894.  May  30  :  A  few  ripe  ; 
heart-shaped,  regular  medium  size  ; 
crimson  inside  and  out.  Fairly  firm  and 
fine  quality.  Among  the  most  productive 
during  this  early  season.  June8  :  Vines 
rather  low,  but  vigorous  ;  peduncles 
strong.  June  10  :  Past  its  season. 

June  24. — The  following  kinds  are 
still  bearing  a  few  berries  :  Bouncer, 
Giant,  Hudson,  Erie,  Seedling  of  Geo. 
Stone,  See’s  No.  4,  Chair’s  Early,  Ridge¬ 
way,  Brandywine,  Shuckless,  Equinox, 
Maytrott  and  Mele. 

June  26. — The  following  varieties  only 
among  our  collections  are  bearing  fruit 
now  :  Giant,  Erie,  Seedling  of  Geo. 
Sloan,  See’s  No.  5,  Ridgeway,  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Equinox,  Mele  and  Glen  Mary. 


McKinley  is  the  name  of  a  strawberry 
which  Ellwanger  &  Barry  now  offer  for 
the  first.  They  have  tried  it  thoroughly 
on  their  grounds,  and  find  it  superior  to 
any  other  kind,  new  or  old — superior  in 
size,  shape,  color  and  quality.  It  is  a 

bisexual  variety . 

Last  fall,  we  destroyed,  as  we  sup¬ 
posed,  our  Common  Catalpa.  A  stump 
was  left  about  three  feet  high  about 
which  we  purposed  to  set  vines.  This 
spring,  shoots  started  all  over  the  stump, 
and  have  made  an  immense  growth.  Some 
of  these  stems  are  the  best  examples  of 
flattened  or  fasciated  growth  we  have 
ever  seen.  Some  of  them  are  fully  two 
inches  wide  and  but  a  quarter  inch  thick. 


These  stems  start  as  a  single  stem,  and 
then  grow  as  if  wanting  to  separate  into 
from  five  to  ten  branches.  Some  of  them 
have  separated  and  themselves  become 
fasciated . 

Owing  to  a  disarrangement  of  labels, 
we  had  overlooked  a  specimen  of  Red 
Jacket  gooseberry  received  years  ago 
from  Mr.  Josselyn,  who  introduced  it. 
The  berries,  which  are  of  medium  size, 
nearly  an  inch  in  length,  are  red  when 
fully  ripe.  A  number  of  plants  of  the 
Pearl  gooseberry  were  sent  to  us  about 
five  years  ago,  by  Prof.  William  Saun¬ 
ders,  of  Canada,  as  we  have  already 
stated  several  times.  The  Pearl  ripens 
with  the  Red  Jacket,  is  about  the  same 
size,  and  of  a  light-green  color  when 
fully  ripe.  Pearl  has  the  thinner  skin, 
and  is,  we  think,  a  trifle  sweeter. 
Neither  has  shown  a  trace  of  mildew. 
Columbus  ripens  at  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  Rural  Grounds,  we  greatly  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  either  Red  Jacket  or  Pearl,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  prolific,  and  the  berries 
are  much  larger.  Columbus  berries  are 
smooth  and  of  a  medium  green  color 
when  ripe . 

For  three  seasons,  we  have  tried  the 
Manhattan  sweet  corn,  offered  by  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  as  the  “  earliest  sweet  corn 
grown.”  Last  season,  the  tornado  de¬ 
stroyed  it.  The  first  season,  the  trial 
didn’t  amount  to  anything.  The  soil 
was  too  poor.  It  requires  a  rich  soil  to 
show  of  just  what  it  is  capable.  This 
season,  the  plants  average  scarcely  over 
two  feet  high,  measuring  to  the  very  tip 
of  the  tassel.  The  ears  are  borne  only 
an  inch  or  so  above  the  soil.  They  are 
very  small — rarely  over  four  inches  in 
length  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
kernels  are,  for  the  most  part,  yellow 
and  smooth,  like  field  corn.  Nearly  all 
the  ears  have  a  few  kernels  of  a  lighter 
color.  The  quality  is,  we  think,  not  as 
good  as  that  of  the  Cory.  The  kernels 
were  planted  May  5.  Cold  weather  pre¬ 
vented  an  early  germination.  The  first 
“mess”  was  taken  July  10 — 66  days  from 
planting.  On  the  same  day,  we  planted 
trial  quantities  of  Buckbee’s  First  of  All, 
Maule’s  First  of  All,  Ford’s  Early,  Mel¬ 
rose,  Early  Butler,  Extra  Early  Vermont 
and  White  Cory.  Or>  July  10,  when  we 
gathered  the  first  mess,  the  silk  of  the 
above  kinds  was  fresh  and  green,  only 
a  few  of  the  silks  of  the  Extra  Early 
Vermont  and  White  Cory  showing  that 
they  had  passed  the  receptive  period. 

As  the  plants  of  the  Manhattan  are  so 
dwarf — the  dwarf est  sweet  corn  we  have 
tried — the  seed  corn  may  be  planted 
much  closer  together  than  that  of  other 
first  early  sorts.  Earliness  is  all  the 
variety  has  to  commend  it . 

July  14. — The  cherries  are  now  ripe 
and  ripening  upon  one  (the  best)  of  our 
Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  bushes. 
The  largest  cherries  are  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long  and  not  so  wide  as  long. 
Each  cherry  shows  an  obscure  suture 
like  that  of  plums,  and  the  stems  are 
short  like  those  of  plums.  The  color  is 
dark  purple,  nearly  black  when  ripe,  the 
flesh  astringent . 

We  have  just  (July  14)  received  a  few 
ripe  Strawberry-raspberries  from  each 
of  two  friends,  the  one,  William  Parry, 
of  Parry,  N.  J.,  theother,Dr.  Van  Fleet, 
of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  The  berries  on  our 
own  bushes  have  not  yet  begun  to  color. 
The  berries  from  our  friends  are  the 
size  of  large-sized  raspberries,  the  drupe¬ 
lets  much  smaller,  the  shape  more  coni¬ 
cal  than  raspberries,  which  must  have 
suggested  the  “  Strawberry-raspberry  ” 
name,  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  any  strawberry  about 
it.  The  berries  part  from  the  receptacles 
just  as  do  raspberries.  The  color  is  a 
dull  red,  the  flavor  insipid  or  sour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  stage  of  ripeness. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  regarding 
this  singular  fruit  when  our  own  berries 
ripen.  If  obliged  to  found  an  opinion 
upon  the  specimens  sent,  it  would  be 
that  Rubus  sorbifolius  is  not  worth  cul¬ 
tivating  except  as  a  curiosity  or  for 
hybridizing  purposes . 


Lay  aside  your  prejudices  and  do  that 

which  experiment  and  experience  has  i 
determined  to  be  the  best.  Your  soil 
may  have  been  robbed  of  its  fertility  by 
the  past  system  of  agriculture.  It  can 
be  restored  and  made  fertile  and  pro¬ 
ductive  easier,  cheaper,  quicker  and 
more  lastingly  so  by  a  liberal  . use  of  our 
standard  brands  of 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS 

than  by  any  plan  known/ 
They  are  suited  to  every  variety  of  crop, 
and  in  them  the  various  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  afe  proportioned  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  classes  of  plants.  They 
are  uniform,  dry  and  drillable.  Every 
brand  is  gdaranteed  to  be  of  best  qual¬ 
ity  and  carries  its  analysis  with  it. 
stamped  on  the  bag.  Our  prices  are 
very  reasonable — quality  of  goods  con-  . 
sidered.  We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  I 
high  grade  Agricultural  Chemicals  to| 
supply  those  who  wish  to  mix  their 
own  fertilizers.  Write  us. 

The  CLEVELAND  DRYER  GO..  Cleveland,  0. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

16  Years  on 


the  Market. 
Improved 
for  1896. 

PREADS  ar.y  kind  of  manure  in  any 
quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two 
minutes.  Sent  to  any.  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  ami  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 

K'JMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


2  A  Ik  IMPROVED 

‘ DIGGER  £ _ jr*  POTATO 

DIGGER 

YOU  WANT  a  digger 
that  will  please  you.  We 
want  to  put  10,000  samples 

ON  TRIAL 

for  Introduction. 
FREICHT  PAID. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
_  show  you  our  Improved 

_ f  “SUCCESS’’  send  at  once  for  particulars. 

|  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa. 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 


PLANTERS, 

SAVE  YOUR 


FRUIT  GROWERS, 

PLANTS  FROM 
BUGS  AND 
DROUTH, 

BY  USINGTHE 


Stndebaker  “Little  Gem” 

One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  &  Lawn  SPRAYER. 
(Capacity  160  gal.,  tin.  tiros).  Most  practical  device  for  the 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE, 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER, 
ON  POTATO  VINES,  YOUNG  TREES,  ETC. 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  directly  on 
one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will  not  clog;  Easy  to  operate. 
Flow  of  water  regulated  from  driver’s  seat.  SPRAYER 
PUM  P  hose  ana  nozzle  for  spraying  fruit  trees,  vines 
and  shrubbery  furnished  at  extra  cost.  Write,  mention, 
lng  this  paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  to 
STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend.  Indiana. 
(The  Largest  Vehicle  Makers  in  the  World.) 


Dusts  two  rows  of 
potatoes  at  a  time, 
wide  or  narrow 
planting,  as  fast  as 
a  man  walks;  two 
acres  per  hour. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each 
Will  pay  any 
farmer  having 
one  or  a  hundred 
acres  of  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  tobacco 
or  other  crops. 
LEGGETT  S  FUNGIROID.  a  dry  powder,  Prevents 
blight  on  Potatoes.  Tomatoes  and  other  crops. 
Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother's  Pure  Paris-green. 
24-page  catalogue  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BKO.,  Ml  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


FOSTITE- MILDEW 

on  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Potatoes,  Roses,  etc.  For 
circulars  address 

c.  n.  JOOSTKN.  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


POTATO 


DICCER 

Price  Reduced  for  1896 


HOOVER,  PROTJT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


The  Only  Buffalo  Fence. 

The  late  Austin  Corbin  firmly  believed  it  to  be  the 
Page.  He  used  it  freely  on  his  great  park  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  when  he  donated  half  his  herd  of 
Buffalo  to  the  city  of  New  York,  he  attended  person¬ 
ally  to  having  our  fence  enclose  them.  Not  every 
farmer  owns  buffalo,  but  no  one  objects  to  a  strong 
fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


steel  gates,  steel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 


UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III, 


(ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up."  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  his  1896  catalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  The  Best 

Dm  Fence  Made.  . 

Vi  J.  ADAM,  Jolletj 

' 


DEATH  TO 

POTATO  BUGS 

GRAY  MINERAL  ASH. 

Goes  three  times  as  far  as  Paris-green  or  1 
London-purple,  and  acts  In  half  the  time.  Ab¬ 
solutely  harmless  to  man  and  beast.  Price,  50 
cents  for  5-pound  can  or  8  cents  a  pound  in  10, 
20.  30.  40,50-pound  cans.  To  Introduce  this  won¬ 
derful  new  product,  will  sand,  free,  5-pound 
can  to  at  least  two  farmers  In  each  county, 
five  pounds  make  one  barrel  of  spray  for  field 
plants,  or  iwo  barrels  for  garden  plants. 

NATIONAL  MINING  &  MILLING  CO., 

5  East  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

a.  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

WMabLixfWd  I860 

Klbebt  8.  Cabman,  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Colunowood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J  Dillon.  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10V4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only 
Advertisements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Cham  her,  P“ar'  Streets  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1896. 


FRUIT  REPORTS. 

You  will  notice  that  these  reports  are  coming  in. 
We  want  a  full  crop  of  them.  Tell  us  what  new 
varieties  are  best  on  your  soil,  what  sort  of  soil  you 
have,  what  tbe  standard  sorts  are — and  while  you  are 
about  it — put  down  anything  else  you  have  learned. 
Give  us  the  whole  story. 

© 

It  costs  $37  to  carry  a  horse  from  Chicago  to  Ire¬ 
land  and  feed  him  on  the  way.  At  a  recent  auction 
sale  in  Dublin.  American  horses  br ought  all  the  way 
from  $97  to  $214  Tbese  horses  were,  mainly  of  ’rot 
ting  blood,  and  averaged  six  years  old  Tnere  seems 
to  oe  a  sma  1  m  trket  for  good  horses  in  Iceland  but 
it  would  seem  that  a  six-year-old  horse  must  bring, 
at  least,  $200  in  order  to  pay  any  protit. 

O 

Where  do  the  army  worms  go  ?  They  appear  sud¬ 
denly,  and  as  suddenly  disappear.  They  don’t  go 
away  at  all.  They  are  still  with  you  like  an  evil 
spirit,  waiting  for  a  favorable  season.  Wtien  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  again,  they  multiply  by  the  mil¬ 
lion  and  go  forth  on  the  march.  When  you  fail  to 
notice  them,  you  miy  know  that  they  are  still  with 
you,  but  in  numbers  too  small  to  do  damage.  They 
are  not  likely  to  do  damage  two  years  in  succession. 

Our  Oklahoma  correspondent,  on  page  523,  gives 
the  price  of  cheese  as  being  higher  there  than  that  of 
butter,  which  seems  strange  to  those  living  in  the 
East,  where  butter  prices  are  generally  more  than 
double  those  of  cheese.  Tbe  price  of  milk,  too,  as  he 
gives  it,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price  of  either 
butter  or  cheese,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  make 
either  at  those  prices  It  seems  odd  that  the  propor¬ 
tionate  prices  of  these  articles  should  vary  so  widely 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  reasons. 

p 

Last  spring.  Prof  Watson  sug  rested  rape  as  green 
food  for  poultry,  and  it  seems  th  -t  a  number  of  our 
readers  have  tried  the  crop  for  this  purpose.  Fred 
Grundy  writes  this  report : 

I  am  feeding  rape  to  confined  poultry  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
and  tne  way  they  tear  tne  oroad  leaves  to  bits  and  swallow  them, 
would  surprise  a  pig.  In  fact,  I  had  to  confine  them  to  prevent 
them  from  entirely  destroying  the  one-eighth  acre  of  rape  that  I 
sowed  as  an  experiment. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  this  year, 
rape  has  been  used  for  pasturing  geese,  with  great 
success,  as  it  grows  up  rapidly  after  being  eaten 
down,  and  gives  a  heavy  yield  It  is  worth  trying. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  the  seed. 

© 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  value  of 
swamp  lands.  These  low  places  have,  for  ages,  re¬ 
ceived  the  drainage  from  higher  places.  Soluble 
fertility  has  been  leached  out  into  the  swamp,  and 
while  some  of  it  has.  undoubtedly,  passed  away,  most 
of  it  remains,  either  in  its  original  state,  or  in  the 
form  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  soil  of  swamps 
is  good  enough  to  use  as  manure  on  the  lighter  hill¬ 
sides.  The  plan  of  carting  muck  out  of  the  swamp  to 
the  upland,  is  an  old  one,  and  is  scientifically  correct, 
for  we  thus  replace  the  fertility  that  has  been  leached 
away.  Another  plan  for  utilizing  the  swamp  is  to 
drain  it — take  out  the  water — and  then  plant  such 
crops  as  hay  or  corn.  These  will  grow  on  the  rich 
soil,  provide  food  for  stock,  and  make  manure  that 
can  be  used  on  the  lighter  soils.  It  is  a  question  of 
carrying  the  swamp  away  as  muck  or  as  stock  food. 
Mr.  Speer  has  utilized  the  swamp  in  a  new  way. 
Undrained,  it  is  a  reservoir  and,  with  his  simple  irri¬ 
gating  plant,  he  is  able  to  make  the  swamp  water  his 


berries  at  will.  A  man  may  take  his  choice  of  these 
methods  of  utilizing  the  swamp,  but  surely  he  should, 
at  least,  think  about  one  of  them. 

© 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  mentions  three 
cases  where  horses  have  been  killed  by  eating  Crim¬ 
son  clover  hay.  Death  was  caused  by  the  formation 
of  balls  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  These  balls 
vary  from  3  to  4J{  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh 
about  four  ounces.  They  are  composed  of  the  stiff 
hairs  found  on  the  overripe  Crimson  clover  heads, 
mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  earthy  matter. 
Crimson  clover  pasture,  or  hay  cut  before  the  plants 
are  f  ulty  ripe,  would  not  be  likely  to  cause  this  trouble. 
In  most  of  the  reported  cases,  the  horses  seem  to  have 
been  fed  on  clover  straw  or  vines  left  after  thrashing 
out  the  seed.  In  such  cases,  the  heads  were  hard  and 
stiff — in  just  the  right  condition  for  forming  these 
bails. 

© 

It  is  evident  that  the  managers  of  the  railroads 
runoing  through  New  York  State  have  determined  to 
do  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  sale  of  1, 000-mile  b:>oks. 
The  law  requires  them  to  sell  these  books  at  all  sta¬ 
tions  as  readily  as  they  sell  single  tickets  ;  yet  they 
still  attempt,  in  various  ways,  to  make  it  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  a  customer  to  secure  these  books. 
They  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50  for  every  such  refusal 
and.  if  farmers  who  have  been  unable  to  buy  the 
books,  would  bring  buit  at  once,  the  railroads  would 
soon  learn  to  be  reasonable.  An  individual  suit  here 
and  there  will  never  move  them,  but  thousands  of 
such  suits,  pouring  in  from  all  quarters,  will  quickly 
bring  them  to  time.  A  representative  of  Tue  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  entered  such  a  suit,  and  if  half  of  our  New 
York  State  subscribers  would  do  the  same,  these  mile¬ 
age  books  would  soon  be  about  the  easiest  things  to 
buy  at  the  railroad  stations. 

O 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  the  reputation  of 
giving  greater  encouragement  to  sheep  killing  dogs 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  wild  land  well  suited  to  sheep  pas¬ 
tures  ;  yet  the  laws  are  such  that  dcgs  get  most  of 
the  mutton.  A  writer  in  the  American  Sheep  Breeder 
copies  this  advertisement  from  an  agricultural  paper  : 

SHEEP  KILLER  FOR  SALE -Price  $25.  The  thoroughbred 
Engilsn  mastiff,  Druid,  very  large,  and  handsome;  affectionate, 
obeuieut,  and  fond  of  children.  Does  not  molest  poultry  or  horses. 
Has  only  the  one  fault  specified. 

Such  a  dog  as  that,  kept  in  some  little  town,  would 
soon  ruin  the  sheep  industry  in  his  neighborhood  for, 
as  this  same  correspondent  says  : 

All  other  domestic  animals  are  under  legal  restraint  here,  but 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  woif  goes  scot  free  in  four  cases  out 
of  five,  because  the  village  skeep  killer  generally  does  the  killing 
two,  three  or  live  miles  from  home,  and  the  law  says  the  damage 
must  be  paid  where  the  damage  is  done. 

We  have  heard  of  sharp  Connecticut  Yankees  who 
bought  a  Hock  of  cheap  sheep  expecting  to  have  them 
killed  by  dogs  in  order  to  have  the  town  pay  more  for 
them  than  they  originally  cost.  We  have  albO  heard  of 
men  who  bought  cows  that  they  knew  had  tubercu¬ 
losis,  on  purpose  to  have  them  tested,  condemned 
and  paid  for  by  the  State  !  The  farmers  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  cannot  say  that  their  laws  are  made  by  towns¬ 
people,  for  they  have  a  majority  in  every  legislature. 
Tney  are  themselves  responsible  for  the  dog  laws. 

0 

Denmark,  not  twice  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  and 
with  a  much  smaller  population  than  that  State,  ex¬ 
ported  into  England  in  a  single  year,  10  times  as 
much  butter  as  the  whole  exports  of  the  United 
States,  and  20  times  as  much  as  we  exported  to 
England.  And  this  trade  is  on  the  increase,  too. 
Why?  Denmark  has  no  advantage  over  its  competi¬ 
tors  in  facility  or  cost  of  transportation.  A  special 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  sa;ys  that 
the  butter  of  Denmark  is  bought  in  England  for 
British  consumption  because  it  is  found  to  possess 
qualities  superior  to  the  product  of  other  countries. 
The  superiority  is  ascribed  to  the  practical  education 
given  to  farmers’  sons  and  daughters.  In  the  schools, 
instruction  is  given  in  all  that  concerns  agriculture. 
Agricultural  papers  are  generally  read.  Practical 
lecture  courses  are  given  in  every  village  during  the 
winter  months  and  are  generally  attended,  too.  The 
Danish  farmer,  like  the  American,  has  met  hard 
times;  he  has  found  his  grain  growing  unprofitable, 
and  turned  to  cattle  raising  only  to  have  that  become 
in  turn,  unremunerative.  But  his  thorough,  practical 
education  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  has 
achieved  success  in  the  production  of  butter.  lie 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  market  he  seeks  to 
supply.  He  packs  his  butter  in  tins  of  varying  sizes 
which  are  so  packed  in  cases  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  heat.  The  Danes  have  built  up  such  a  trade  in 
their  butter  for  export  that  they  are  said  to  import 
butter,  and  even  oleomargarine  for  their  own  use,  so 
as  to  have  more  butler  to  sell  for  high  prices.  buch 


is  the  value  of  a  reputation.  In  eating  oleo  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  equal  to  some  Yankee  dairymen 
about  whom  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told.  These  people 
are  also  making  plans  for  the  shipment  of  frozen 
milk  to  England,  and  other  places.  They  also  have 
an  immense  butter  trade  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Where  are  the  progressive  American  farmers? 

G 

We  learn  that  F.  E.  Diwley  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  New  York  State  farmer’s  institutes, 
by  Agricultural  Commissioner  Weiting.  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Smith,  the  former  director,  has  been  made  the  dairy 
expert  of  the  department.  Mr.  Dawley’s  appointment 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  from  the  civil  service 
list ;  but  we  understand  that  there  was  no  competitive 
examination  for  the  position,  and  that  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice  commission  agreed  to  allow  Mr.  Weiting  to  select 
a  candidate  from  the  eligible  list  of  milk  experts  ! 
They,  probably,  thought  that  a  milk  expert  must 
combine  all  the  qualities  required  to  conduct  our 
institutes.  Events  are  proving  the  truth  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  charges  that  this  “  agricultural”  department 
is  a  mere  politician’s  nest.  Mr.  Dawley  earned  his 
appointment  by  circulating  petitions  and  “  working 
up  an  interest”  for  Mr.  Weiting.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  read  over  the  articles  printed  on  page  405. 

0 

The  Southern  Farmer,  ia  discussing  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation,  says,  among  other  things  : 

One  of  the  best  tbiDgs  that  each  and  every  farmer  can  do,  is  to 
produce  as  nearly  as  possible  at  home,  all  of  those  articles  re¬ 
quired  for  home  consumption,  the  doctrine  of  the  advantage  of 
division  of  labor  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  the  agri¬ 
culturists  of  tbe  United  States  were  to-day  as  economical  as  are 
the  people  of  France,  our  country  could  readily  sustain  triple  or 
quadruple  its  present  population,  with  but  iittle  evidence  of 
severity  in  our  modes  of  life.  The  great  secret  of  economy  at  the 
present  time  is  to  utilize  the  resources  that  surround  us;  to  avail 
of  the  ad  vantages  that  Nature  has  given  us,  and  to  learn  to  be 
self-sustaining  in  every  possible  direction.  The  problem  of  life 
that  confronts  the  American  farmer  is  one  that  each  one  can 
solve  for  himself  if  he  will  do  the  very  best  that  he  can  with  the 
resources  under  his  control. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
majority  of  American  farmers  accept  the  advice  and 
go  back  to  old-time  principles.  What  would  become 
of  the  thousands  of  workmen  in  town  and  city  who, 
at  present,  wait  on  the  farmer  ?  These  men  may  not 
like  to  have  the  thing  put  in  just  that  way,  but  in 
truth,  they  do  wait  on  the  farmer.  Their  chief  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  manufacture  and  carry  to  him  articles  that 
he  needs,  and  carry  away  from  his  railroad  station 
his  produce  in  exchange  for  these  articles.  Let  the 
farmers  of  this  land  actually  make  on  their  farms 
everything  that  can  be  made  there,  and  pay  as  little 
cash  as  possible  for  articles  made  by  others,  and  the 
whole  business  fabric  of  town  and  city  will  fall  down, 
because  the  town  cannot  live  without  the  trade  of  the 
farm.  The  trouble  with  the  country  to-day  is  that 
cash  has  been  driven  out  of  farming  districts  into  the 
cities.  It  is  for  lack  of  the  cash  trade  from  the 
farm  that  business  stands  still. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“MALARIA.” 

Despair  sits  at  the  door — in  every  bone 
A  pain  lies  ambushed — misery  is  near 
And,  hateful,  chuckles  witn  exultant  tone 
As  courage  struggles  in  its  fight  with  fear. 

The  head  is  full  of  buzzing,  whirling  souud, 

And  hateful  voices  whisper  in  the  dark, 

How  Hope  was  murdered  ;  shadows  gather  ’round 
The  home — pale  specters,  hideous,  grim  and  stark. 

Hot  Fever’s  hauu  comes  with  its  touch  of  fire, 

Tin  n,  swift  «s  thought,  the  very  chill  of  death, 

Cooling  mad  Fever’s  furnace  of  desire. 

Chilling  the  very  heart— stopping  the  breath. 

Dragging  the  verj  soul  to  dark  despair, 

Blunting  the  conscience,  darkening  the  mind, 

Turning  to  foulness  all  that  we  hold  fair. 

Malaria— thou  bane  of  humankind. 

Bobbow  rhymes  with  sorrow  ! 

The  “  Ah  Me  !  ”  worm  is  abroad  ! 

Ever  know  a  dog  to  kill  a  belled  sheep  ? 

Are  they  overdoing  the  plum  business  ? 

Oil  !  If  the  army  worm  would  only  eat  rag  weed  ! 

“  Lie  low  !”  Lie  in  whispers  if  you  must  lie  at  all. 

The  best  New  England  market  demands  a  big  strawberry. 
Another  report  of  a  “frog  farm”  turns  out  to  be  a  “  fake.” 
When  Pyretlirum  is  “  caught  on  the  fly,”  the  fly  is  certainly  put 
out. 

Winter  lettuce  without  frames— page  513.  We  want  all  possible 
facts  about  it. 

With  us  the  Tetofsky  is  a  very  satisfactory  early  apple.  It  is 
just  coloring  now. 

Don’t  forget  that  hay  is  a  very  different  thing  from  grass.  Get 
them  as  close  together  as  possible. 

One  of  our  readers  reports  damage  done  to  peach  trees  by 
dendrolene.  Who  can  give  experience  with  it? 

Don’t  let  any  one  paint  an  advertisement  on  your  barn  or  fence 
except  it  be  your  name  or  the  name  of  your  farm. 

A  pair  of  rubber  boots  can  be  bought  for  the  cost  of  one  doctor’s 
visit,  a  bottle  of  liniment  and  a  bottle  of  rheumatism  cure. 

What  sort  of  milk  will  we  get  by  feeding  a  healthy  cow  of 
nervous  temperament  on  a  ration  of  corn  meal  and  green  celery  ? 
We  would  like  to  see  it  tried. 

Don’t  use  profanity  at  the  army  worm— call  it  by  its  scientific 
name  as  hard  as  you  can — Leucania  unipuncta.  That  sounds 
enough  like  swearing  to  give  you  a  great  reputation— if  that  is 
what  you  are  after. 
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"  STERILIZED  AIR  "  F0/?  PEACHES. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  LONG  DISTANCE  SHIPPING. 

The  greatest  problem  that  confronts  the  modern 
producer,  is  to  get  his  products  into  the  consumer’s 
hands  quickly,  safely,  and  cheaply.  They  are  now 
rushed  to  the  market  with  the  speed  of  the  wind; 
modern  science  has  done  much  to  preserve  them, 
though  there  is  yet  great  room  for  improvement,  but 
the  cost  is  yet  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered.  Perishable  products  are  now  sent  largely 
in  refrigerator  cars  ;  but  this  service  is  costly,  the  ice 
used  makes  added  weight,  and  when  fruits  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cold  storage,  they  must  be  soon 
used,  as  they  will  not  last  long  thereafter.  There  is 
still  a  demand  for  some  other  better  and  cheaper 
method  of  transportation. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  Pacific  coast 
with  other  processes  ;  but  only  last  Saturday  did  the 
first  car  for  this  market  which  is  built  to  use  sterilized 
air  for  preserving  fruit  in  transit,  arrive  in  Jersey 
City.  It  was  loaded  with  peaches  from  the  great 
orchards  of  the  llale  Georgia  Orchard  Co.,  which  were 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  summer.  It  was  an 
experimental  shipment,  and  although  not,  apparently, 
a  success  because  of  some  untoward  conditions,  it 
may  pave  the  way  to  other  trials  in  the  future.  This 
is  known  as  the  Perkins  method. 

The  car  was  built  especially  for  the  purpose,  the 
aim  being  to  make  it  as  nearly  air-tight  and  non-con¬ 
ducting  as  possible.  It  is  built  of  wood  and  paper, 
with  several  dead-air  spaces,  and  one  live-air  space, 
the  latter  being  open  around  the  bottom  of  the  car, 
allowing  the  outside  air  to  circulate.  The  dead-air 
spaces  are  packed  with  tule,  a  kind  ot  bulrush  which 
grows  in  California,  and  which  is  itself  made  up 
largely  of  air  cells.  The  floor  of  the  car  is  covered 
with  a  wooden  grating,  which  keeps  the  packages 
from  the  floor,  and  leaves  a  space  for  the  air  to  cir¬ 
culate,  under  the  fruit.  Running  lengthwise  along 
the  top  of  the  car  through  the  center  inside,  is  a  ven¬ 
tilating  pipe  to  carry  off  the  moisture  that  arises 
from  the  fruit.  The  air  that  comes  into  the  car  comes 
from  the  air  pump  on  the  engine  which  draws  the 
train,  and  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  sterilized  by 
heating.  It  passes  through  a  coiled  pipe  in  one  end 
of  the  car,  which  may  be  surrounded  by  ice  or  brine, 
thus  cooling  it  again  before  it  enters  the  car.  A  small 
pump  in  one  end  of  the  car  connecting  with  the  ven¬ 
tilating  pipe  before  mentioned,  partially  exhausts 
the  air  from  the  car,  and  this  rarefication  of  the  air 
cools  it.  This  is  the  principle  so  far  as  the  writer 
could  gather  it  from  an  attendant  who  was  either  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  explain  the  details  in  full. 

Was  this  shipment  a  success  ?  Hardly.  To  follow 
their  original  plan,  the  car  of  fruit  should  have  been 
thoroughly  cooled  after  being  packed  and  sealed  up  ; 
this  was  not  done.  Some  other  details,  also,  were  not 
fully  carried  out.  The  car  was  delayed  somewhat  in 
transit,  but  the  peaches  came  out  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition,  probably  not  much  different  from  those  in 
refrigerator  cars  handled  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  receiver  of  these  peaches  said  that  he  believed 
that  they  would  have  come  through  in  nearly 
as  good  condition  in  an  ordinary  ventilated  car.  He 
said  that  it  was  claimed  that  the  fruit  could  be  left  in 
this  car  for  a  number  of  days  after  arrival  without 
harm  ;  but  that  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  he  was  notified 
to  unload  it  at  once.  It  should  have  been  in  about 
midnight  Friday,  or  very  early  on  Saturday  morning. 
Instead,  it  arrived  about  7  o'clock,  after  the  market 
was  practically  over,  and  it  was  necessary  to  unload 
the  fruit  and  put  it  into  cold  storage  to  save  it.  Of 
course,  it  could  not  be  sold  until  Monday,  and  it  was 
then  in  such  condition  that  it  didn’t  bring  nearly  so 
high  prices  as  it  would  have  done  early  Saturday 
morning.  It  was  claimed,  however,  that  some  of  the 
fruit  was  overripe  when  put  into  tne  car.  The  writer 
saw  a  number  of  the  carriers  opened  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  car.  They  comprised  a  number  of 
different  varieties — Crosby,  Elberta,  Stump,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  and  others — and  most  of  them  seemed  in 
good  condition.  Some  were  badly  decayed,  but  this 
season  has  been  very  favorable  to  decay. 

The  peaches  were  loaded  in  the  car  in  a  perfect 
manner.  They  were  packed  in  six-till  carriers,  each 
carrier  said  to  hold  35  to  40  pounds  of  peaches.  These 
carriers  are  made  of  thin  stuff,  and  are  very  open,  so 
as  to  ventilate  the  contents  perfectly.  A  row  of  these 
carriers  is  set  across  one  end  of  the  car,  leaving  a 
little  space  between  them.  Then,  a  light  strip  of 
wood  is  tacked  across  each  end  of  the  row,  fastening 
each  carrier  so  that  it  cannot  shake  around.  Another 
row  is  placed  on  top  of  these,  the  strips  preventing 
the  carriers  setting  close  together.  More  strips  are 
tacked  across,  more  carriers  added,  until  the  top  of 
the  car  is  reached.  Theh  another  row  is  begun,  and 
so  on  until  the  car  is  filled.  No  two  carriers  touch 
each  other  in  the  whole  car,  and  the  air  can  circu¬ 
late  freely  around  and  through  every  carrier.  The 


peaches  are  not  wrapped  in  paper.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Georgia  fruit  would  endure 
this,  but  that  it  would  color  up  better  if  it  would. 


THE  POETS  TURN  LOOSE 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  highly  complimented  to  think  that  it 
has  been  the  means  of  inspiring  some  of  its  readers  to 
try  to  mix  a  little  poetry  with  the  every-day  affairs  of 
life.  Poetry  certainly  tends  to  oil  the  machinery  of 
life,  and  the  three  poets  who  favor  us  this  week,  cer¬ 
tainly  pour  in  more  than  their  share  of  oil.  Let  us 
first  hear  from  Mr.  Warren  Vreeland,  the  inventor  of  a 
new  weeder  to  be  pictured  next  week.  Mr.  Vreeland 
considers  prose  too  weak  to  paint  the  virtues  of  his 
machine,  hence  the  following  : 

SURFACE  CULTURE. 

Surface  culture’s  my  theme,  aud  sure  as  you’re  born, 

’Tis  the  doctrine  for  cotton,  potatoes  and  corn. 

Surface  culture,  dear  friends,  must  I  say  it  again  ? 

It  surely  saves  labor,  yes,  money  and  rain. 

And  now,  brother  farmers,  if  you’ll  listen  a  minute, 

I’ll  just  tell  you  how,  and  you’ll  surely  be  in  it. 

The  Automatic  weeder  is  the  tool,  without  doubt; 

It  will  clean  out  your  crops,  four  rows  to  a  bout. 

’Tis  handled  so  easy,  and  works  like  a  charm, 

You’d  not  be  without  it  for  half  of  your  farm. 

A  small  horse  and  boy  can  handle,  I  say, 

And  do  20  acres  in  the  space  of  one  day. 

For  cultivating  strawberries,  just  ask  Mr.  Speer, 

Whose  homemade  irrigator  we’ll  show  you  so  clear. 

The  new  Automatic,  it  works  to  perfection, 

’Tis  sure  death  to  weeds,  they  can’t  grow  in  its  section. 

Beats  all  straight-frame  weeders  by  whomever  made, 

They  can’t  touch  the  whole  surface  by  no  human  aid; 

The  long  slender  teeth  the  crops  will  not  harm, 

For  they  turn  and  they  spring  by  the  plants  like  a  charm. 

’Tis  so  easily  handled  on  the  field  or  the  road, 

The  slide  follows  the  horse  and  carries  the  load. 

The  Grand  Army  of  army  worms  that  has  been 
marching  over  the  land,  has  had  very  little  poetry 
about  it  ;  yet  a  lady  in  Plymouth  County,  Mass., 
sends  the  following  : 

THE  ARMY  WORM. 

[The  army  worm  made  its  appearance  in  the  oat  field  last  week, 
and  the  following  poem  tells  how  they  were  conquered. — m.  m.  b.] 

They  come  !  the  black  crusaders  of  ’96, 

99. (MX), 000,  99,0000’s  strong. 

A  mis»hty  invasion  of  ’96, 

99,000  and  99,  a  vast  throne:. 

They  traversed  the  oat  Held  till  brown  aud  bare, 

A  mighty  throng  of  reckless  mith  and  moth. 

The  belligerent  farmer  was  heard  to  declare, 

He’d  fight  and  fight  against  the  corn  field  North. 

He  plowed  his  furrows  long  and  wide  and  deep, 

Around  and  around  against  the  wall. 

Declared  he’d  neither  eat  nor  would  he  sleep. 

He  must  harvest  mat  corn  this  very  fall. 

He  galloped  to  town  with  old  black  Kate, 

Aud  back  with  a  barrel  of  kerosene  oil, 

Six  boxes  of  Paris-green  would  seal  their  fate. 

Six  more  of  whale  oil  soap  to  add  to  the  spoil. 

“  And  now,”  said  he,  “I’ll  burn  the  pesky  things, 

I’ll  pizen  the  mean  torments  left  aud  right, 

I’ll  make  the  critters  snap  and  wish  they  had  wings. 

I’ll  rid  the  farm  long  before  it  is  night.” 

So  he  fired  and  fired  and  fired  till  dark 
And  strewed  the  poison  along  the  trench. 

With  whale-oil  soap  he  flew  like  a  lark, 

For  the  farmer  was  mad  aud  called  ’em  a  wench. 

And  when  the  farmer  conquered  and  the  day  was  done, 

And  his  neighbors  came  over  to  help  him  out, 

“Old  fellow,”  said  they,  “after  all  there’s  some  fun, 

Though  it  does  change  matters  wonderfully  about.” 

But  sometimes  one  pest  takes  care  of  another, 

The  little  brown  Englishman  worked  smarter  than  ever, 
Aud  picked  and  picked  at  his  ruthless  brother. 

We’ll  wish  him  good  will  henceforth  forever. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  we  printed  an  extract  from  a 
poem  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  the  Chemist  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  has  since  been  copied  into 
almost  every  agricultural  paper  in  the  country.  Now 
we  print  the  entire  poem,  and  it  is  worth  repeating : 

FARMER  JOHNSON  AT  THE  “  INSTITOOT.” 

You  seen  the  notice,  William,  of  the  meetiu’  up  to  town, 

Of  the  farmers  in  the  Institoot,  they  come  from  all  aroun’ — 

Tnere  was  Billy  Woods  from  Haw  Patch,  and  old  Sam  Mapes  from 
Hope, 

And  Peter  Hughes  and  Barney  Flinu  aud  Teeumseh  Sherman 
Swope, 

And  half  the  town  of  Taylorsville,  and  you  had  orter  seen 
Judge  Edgiutou  a  mixiu’  ’round  amongst  us  playin’  green. 

And  Lawyer  Sims  wuz  there  also,  you  see  it  seems  ez  how 
He’s  up  for  the  Legislatin'  an’  wants  to  larn  to  plow. 

And  the  fellers  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  they 
Wuz  thick  as  lightning  bugs  iu  June  and  had  a  heap  to  say. 
There  wuz  one  they  called  a  chemist,  and  he  kind  a  seemed  to 
know 

All  that  wuz  in  the  air  above  and  in  the  ground  below. 

He  said  we  needed  uitergeu,  and  showed  us  how  the  stuff 
Wuz  awful  high  aud  skeerce  for  crops,  while  in  the  air  enuff 
Wuz  found  to  make  us  ’tarual  rich  if  we  could  only  git 
Some  cheap  and  sartin  projeck  of  hitchin’  on  to  it. 

He  sed  that  peas  aud  clover,  and  other  crops  like  them, 

Wuz  jist  the  stuff  to  do  it  and  store  it  in  the  stem, 

And  the  yearth  is  full  of  critters  that  eat  this  stuff  you  see, 

Aud  change  it  in  a  twinkle  into  ammoniee. 

That  arternoon  the  sheriff  he  as’t  us  out  to  see 

Some  Jerseys  in  his  pasture;  the  professor  he  rode  by  me. 

We  crossed  the  creek  at  Haskell’s  aud  passed  the  clover  field 
Whar  he  hed  wheat  last  summer  with  sick  a  bustin’  yield. 

The  professor  he  wuz  lookin’  and  when  the  field  he  spied, 

“  Them  ’talers  lookin’  spleudid  fur  the  time  o’  year,”  he  cried. 
“Them  ain’t  ’taters,”  said  I,  luffin’ ;  “  why,  professor,  don’t  you 
know 

Thet’s  the  clover  which  you  told  us  would  give  us  such  a  show  ?  ” 

Sence  I  come  back  from  the  Institoot,  it  really  appears 
Thet  potash,  nitrate,  fosferous,  wuz  ringin’  in  my  ears, 

Aud,  William,  it  seems  pretty  tuff  thet  you  aud  Jim  and  me 
Have  went  along  so  ignorant  of  what  we  daily  see. 

Jist  hauled  manure  out  on  the  pints  and  plowed  aud  hoed  aud 
mowed, 

And  worked  so  hard  for  little  pay,  and  never,  never  knowed 
Thet  clover,  peas,  aud  beaus,  aud  sick  ez  the  chemist  mentioned 
there, 

Hev  the  mighty  useful  knack  of  suckin’  niter  from  the  air. 


THE  APPLE  CROP  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Since  1889,  when  western  New  York  produced  the 
largest  apple  crop  in  her  history,  comparatively  few 
apples  have  been  grown.  As  years  of  successive 
failure  followed,  many  large  orchards  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  sufficient  for  family  requirements,  and 
much  that  was  grown  was,  not  only  small  and  imper¬ 
fect,  but  of  inferior  quality.  So  the  question  natur¬ 
ally  arose  as  to  whether  western  New  York  would 
ever  regain  her  past  reputation  in  the  production  of 
such  superior  excellence  as  would  again  give  it  pref¬ 
erence  in  the  leading  fruit  markets  of  the  world. 
Present  indications  point  to  a  yield  far  exceeding 
any  former  year.  In  portions  of  Genesee  County, 
never  before  were  the  prospects  more  favorable  for 
an  enormous  crop  of  excellent  quality  ;  the  fruit  is 
large,  well  formed,  and  comparatively  free  from 
fungus  and  insect  depredations.  Already,  large 
orchards  are  showing  the  effects  of  the  increasing 
size  and  quantity  of  fruit  ;  heavily  laden  branches 
are  bending  nearly  to  the  ground  beneath  the  burden 
of  fruit.  The  Baldwin,  of  late  years,  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  fickle  and  uncertain  as  a  crop-producer, 
but  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  of  other  winter  varie¬ 
ties,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Northern 
Spy  and  Roxbury  Russet,  give  evidence  of  large  re¬ 
turns.  Early  and  fall  varieties  also  promise  a  full 
crop.  Never  has  the  outlook  for  the  favorite  20-ounce 
apple  been  more  encouraging  ;  its  perfect  freedom 
from  scab,  and  the  uniformly  smooth  surface  of  nearly 
every  specimen,  afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  this 
variety  as  grown  in  former  years.  An  orchardist  in 
the  town  of  Sweden,  Monroe  County,  is  reported 
already  to  have  ordered  2,000  apple  barrels,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  able  to  fill  2,000  more.  Thousands  of  bar¬ 
rels  of  the  choicest  fruit,  mostly  Baldwins,  will  be 
grown  on  roadside  trees  the  present  year.  The  miles 
of  apple  trees,  in  many  instances  skirting  both  sides 
of  the  highway,  and  nearly  all  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,  afford  a  unique  and  delightful  prospect.  Many 
of  us  have,  in  faith,  continued  spraying  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  for  several  years,  with  results  afford¬ 
ing  but  little  encouragement,  while  those  who  have 
never  made  any  effort  in  this  direction,  seem  in  a 
fair  way  of  receiving  a  full  share  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son’s  bountiful  crop,  a  result  that  gives  rise  to  the 
further  query,  “  Is  it  essential  that  we  continue  this 
work  in  the  future,  regardless  of  the  above  facts  ?” 

_ IRVING  D.  COOK. 

From  the  notes  on  page  522,  it  appears  that  potted 
plants  of  the  Parker  Earle  strawberry  averaged  about 
one  quart  to  three  plants  this  spring.  These  plants 
suffered  considerably  from  the  drought,  both  last  fall 
and  this  spring.  In  order  to  learn  something  of  the 
value  of  irrigation,  a  number  of  plants  were  watered 
from  time  to  time — giving  water  enough  so  that  the 
ground  was  never  dried  out.  These  plants  averaged 
over  one  quart  of  fruit  each,  and  were  nearly  50  per 
cent  larger  than  those  not  irrigated.  The  fruit  was 
large  and  highly  colored,  but  not  so  firm  as  that  on 
the  non-irrigated  plants.  In  fact,  we  overdid  the 
watering  business,  and  kept  it  up  too  late,  making 
the  berries  too  soft  for  shipping.  After  this  year’s 
experience,  we  would  not  water  after  the  berries 
begin  to  set.  We  would  keep  the  ground  moist  until 
after  blooming,  and  then  keep  the  water  away. 

BUSINESS  BITS 

Henry  A.  Drker,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  has 
issued  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  pot  and  layer  strawberry 
plants,  celery  and  cabbage  plants,  and  seeds  for  summer  and  fall 
sowing. 

Do  you  grow  beans  ?  If  so,  you  would,  probably,  like  to  know 
all  about  a  bean  harvester.  The  Farmers’  Handy  Wagon  Co., 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  will  tell  you  all  about  their  new  harvester  if  you 
send  them  your  address. 

Tub  Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Works,  Pottstowu,  Pa.,  make 
one  and  two-horse  powers  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work, 
such  as  thrashing,  cutting  ensilage,  sawing  wood,  cream  separat¬ 
ing,  etc.  They  also  make  the  thrashers,  cutters,  saws,  etc.  A 
postal  card  addressed  as  above,  will  secure  their  catalogue. 

Ellwanoer  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  send  out  a  circular  of 
pot-grown  strawberries.  Plants  now  ready.  Shipped  only  by 
express,  the  rates  being,  when  shipped  in  boxes,  20  per  cent  less 
than  the  regular  merchandise  rates.  Layer  plants  will  be  ready 
after  September  15.  The  new  variety,  McKinley,  is  a  specialty. 

That  “  Gem  ”  automatic  wrench  seems  to  us  like  a  good  thing, 
especially  for  oiling  spring  wagons.  It  is  adjustable  so  as  to  tit 
any  sized  burr,  grasps  it  automatically,  and  holds  the  burr  when 
removed  from  the  axle.  It  saves  greasing  the  hands,  or  dropping 
the  burr.  D.  Y.  Ilallock  &  Son,  Box  805,  York,  Pa.,  are  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

A  botti.e  of  liniment  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  house  or 
stable  for  the  use  of  both  man  and  beast.  For  best  results,  it 
should  be  on  hand  to  use  promptly  in  an  emergency.  Tuttle’s 
elixir  is  one  of  the  reliable  liniments.  Samples  will  be  sent  free, 
if  you  send  three  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  to  Dr.  S.  A. 
Tuttle,  27  R  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  stock  of  all  kinds  do  better  when 
they  have  free  access  to  water,  so  that  they  can  drink  at  any  time 
needed.  The  effect  is,  of  course,  most  apparent  with  milch  cows, 
though  it  is  apparent  with  horses  and  dry  stock.  Buckley’s  Im¬ 
proved  basins  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  aud 
many  dairymen  who  have  put  them  into  their  stables  claim  that 
they  pay  for  themselves  the  first  season.  C.  E.  Buckley  *  Co., 
Dover  Plaius,  N.  Y.,  are  the  manufacturers,  aud  will  send  cata¬ 
logue  on  application. 


Some  of  our  readers  have  added  some 
of  the  little  known  vegetables  to  their 
gardens,  as  we  have  frequently  advised, 
and  are  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  table.  Some  time  ago, 
we  had  a  question  about  okra.  Now 
some  one  asks  how  to  prepare  eardoon. 
Who  can  tell  us  ?  Why  do  not  the  seeds¬ 
men  have  printed  directions  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  these  novelties  for  the  table  ? 

* 

Don’t  retail  guess-work  as  facts.  If 
your  memory  doesn’t  serve  you  well, 
apologize  for  it,  and  let  your  friends 
know  that  your  statements  are  not 
always  reliable.  Often  the  intentional 
liar  does  less  harm  than  a  more  honest 
person  who  lacks  the  faculty  of  “telling 
things  straight.”  However  well-mean¬ 
ing  a  person  may  be,  his  misstatements 
will  make  trouble  sooner  or  later,  and  it 
is  best  not  to  speak  positively  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  where  there  is  the  least  possibility 
of  being  mistaken.  Yet  the  people  with 
poor  memories  are  frequently  those  who 
make  the  most  positive  assertions. 

* 

We  are  to  consider,  later  on,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  social  intercourse  between  farm¬ 
ers’  families.  Our  contributors  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  less  visiting  between 
country  people  than  in  the  good  old 
times.  Is  this  so  ?  Some  say  that  there 
is  more  intellectual  recreation  to  take 
the  place  of  visiting,  etc.  There  must 
be  less  harmful  gossip  then,  which  is  a 
most  desirable  state  of  things. 

* 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  those  who 
deprecate  the  independence  of  woman, 
that  the  working  woman  in  entering  the 
business  world,  leaves  behind  her  many 
petty  faults  which  do  not  fit  into  the 
conditions  of  business  life,  and  must  be 
dropped?  It  is  usually  the  case  that  a 
person’s  behavior  is  better  abroad  than 
at  home.  The  behavior  in  the  work¬ 
shop  must  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
one’s  company  conduct.  Petty  fault¬ 
finding,  disagreeable  criticism,  etc. ,  must 
be  repressed,  and  by  and  by,  the  good 
habit  becomes  confirmed,  and  self-re¬ 
spect  becomes  strong  enough  to  be  the 
restraining  factor  when  one  feels  like 
grumbling  at  home. 

TEACHING  THE  CHILDREN. 

IIE  responsibilities  of  motherhood 
are  not  properly  understood  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  mothers.  T  h  e 
thought,  with  many  of  them,  is  to  avoid 
being  “  bothered”  by  the  troublesome 
little  ones,  and  they  send  them  to  school 
as  early  as  possible,  allow  them  to  inflict 
themselves  on  neighbors,  or  even  to  play 
in  the  street,  in  what  company  they 
know  not.  If  they  find  that  the  children 
have  been  associating  with  one  very 
objectionable,  they  will  say,  “  Now, 
don’t  you  play  with  that  one  any  more  !” 
This  done,  they  go  on  their  way  with  an 
easy  conscience.  Have  they  not  for¬ 
bidden  their  children  to  go  in  bad  com¬ 
pany  ?  What  more  can  any  one  expect 
of  them?  They  are  well-meaning  women , 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  strain  every 
nerve  to  have  their  children  as  well 
clothed  and  fed  as  those  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  trouble  is  that  they  do  not 
think,  except  in  a  very  superficial  way, 
if  at  all,  on  the  subject. 

The  true  mother  thinks.  She  feels  an 
anxiety  so  intense  that  it  is  almost  a 
pain,  concerning  the  treatment  of  her 
children.  She  trembles  lest,  in  avoiding 
the  Scylla  of  over-indulgence,  she  strike 
the  Charybdis  of  too  strict  discipline. 
She  knows  that  a  certain  freedom  is 
essential  to  the  wholesome  moral  and 
mental  growth  of  her  darlings.  She 
knows,  also,  that  too  much  freedom  is 
license.  What  is  she  to  do  ?  The  answer 


is,  think.  As  each  case  comes  up,  she 
should  search  out  all  the  bearings.  She 
must  listen  to  what  the  children  have  tc 
say,  and  withhold  any  decision  until  she 
has  learned  more  of  the  subject  from 
others. 

As  an  instance,  it  is  right  that  children 
of  the  same  locality  should  meet  together 
socially  sometimes,  but  not  too  often. 
It  is  natural  for  them  to  enjoy  these 
meetings,  and  the  probability  is  that 
they  will  ask  permission  to  attend  them 
oftener  than  advisable.  The  wise  mother 
will  listen  sympathetically  to  their 
petitions.  She  will  ask  who  will  be 
there,  and  the  character  of  the  exercises 
that  will  take  place.  She  will  tell  them 
that  she  will  think  about  it.  When  she 
has  thoroughly  canvassed  the  subject, 
she  will,  sometimes,  find  a  refusal  neces¬ 
sary.  In  this  case,  it  is  better  to  point 
out  the  reason  for  it ;  but  from  the 
decision,  there  is  no  appeal.  The  hand 
that  governs  wisely,  must  be  of  iron, 
but  by  all  means,  clothe  it  in  velvet. 

Another  point  that  cannot  be  empha¬ 
sized  too  strongly  is  in  regard  to  threats. 
I  heard  a  lady  say  to  her  little  daughter, 
“  Mabel,  if  you  don’t  stop,  mamma  will 
cut  your  ears  off.”  The  child  knew  that 
her  mother  spoke  untruthfully,  and  the 
silly  threat  passed  by  her  “as  the  idle 
wind.” 

But  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  the 
mother  must  watch  herself,  lest  she  set 
her  children  a  bad  example.  Should 
she  find  herself  convicted  of  having  done 
so,  it  is  much  wiser  to  own  her  fault. 
Not  long  since,  a  lady  was  heard  to  re¬ 
quest  her  little  girl  not  to  use  the  word 
“fool,”  as  it  was  not  “nice”  to  do  so. 
“  You  said  it,”  was  the  child’s  answer. 
“  Did  I,  darling  ?  When  ?  ”  “  The  other 
night  you  said  that  you  never  saw  such 
a  fool  cat  as  Tom  was,”  said  the  little 
one  triumphantly.  “  Well,  dear,  maybe 
I  did  ;  but  it  wasn't  very  nice  of  mamma, 
and  she  will  not  do  it  any  more.  Neither 
will  you,  I  am  sure  ;  will  you  ?  ”  was 
the  mother’s  persuasive  answer.  “No, 
mamma,”  said  the  little  girl,  her  respect 
for  her  mother  not  a  jot  lessened  by  the 
frank  confession  of  a  fault,  may  june. 

ONLY  A  LITTLE  THING. 

H,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  to  me! 

I  don’t  feel  like  talking  or  being 
interrupted  !  ”  This  remark  was  made 
by  a  girl  of  14,  as  she  got  up  from  her 
comfortable  chair  and  left  the  room 
that  her  brother  had  just  entered.  He 
had  begun  an  enthusiastic  description  of 
a  football  contest  that  the  boys  had  had 
at  school.  But  meeting  with  this  rebuff 
from  his  sister  he  said,  “  Very  well,  Miss 
Pouty,  you  may  want  to  hear  about  the 
next  one,  and  I’ll  tell  you,  over  the  left ! 
It’s  a  pity  if  a  fellow  can’t  talk  to  his  sis¬ 
ter  without  her  cutting  him  off  as  though 
he  wasn’t  worth  hearing.  I’m  sure  that 
she  talks  enough  to  me  when  she  gets 
started,  about  her  old  parties  and  dresses; 
and  what  do  I  care  for  them  ?  ” 

But  just  then  he  heard  a  familiar  whis¬ 
tle,  and  bounded  out  of  the  house  to  his 
particular  friend,  Tom  Mason.  Then  he 
could  talk  to  his  heart’s  delight,  for  they 
both  talked  at  once,  and  neither  heard 
what  the  other  said.  And  you  think 
Thad  (for  that  was  his  name)  forgot  all 
about  his  sister  and  her  remark  !  May¬ 
be  he  did  for  the  time,  but  there  was 
still  a  little  sore  spot  that  would  not 
heal  up  at  once.  Boys  are  no  more  hard¬ 
hearted  by  nature  than  girls,  and  very 
often  we  think  that  they  have  forgotten 
when  they  have  not.  “  Oh,  he  is  only  a 
boy  !  ”  is  too  often  said  in  a  slighting 
manner,  that  hurts  the  boy  quite  as  much 
as  though  he  were  a  g'irl. 

As  Ruth  May  saw  her  brother  walk 
down  street  with  his  chum,  she  thought, 
“  I  wish  that  I  hadn’t  spoken  so  quickly, 
but  I  was  busy  thinking,  and  he  inter¬ 


rupted  me  so.  I  suppose  that  it  wouldn’t 
have  hurt  me  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  he 
has  forgotten  it  by  this  time,  and  so  I’ll 
let  it  go  and  try  not  to  be  so  hasty  next 
time.” 

It  didn’t  occur  to  her  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  go  and  apologize  to  him.  When 
supper  time  came,  they  were  both  at 
supper.  But  she  acted  as  though  she 
had  forgotten,  and  he  seemed  to  think 
that  she  had  never  thought  about  it. 
And  neither  could  feel  at  ease  with  the 
other,  although  both  talked  indirectly. 
Now,  you  may  say,  “  What  is  the  use  of 
parleying  over  such  a  thing  as  a  heedless 
remark  ?  ”  There  is  just  this  much  use  : 
that  boy  was  not  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  his  sister  that  she  was  the  confi¬ 
dante  he  needed.  The  sister  had  dropped 
from  his  ideal  of  her,  and  she  was  not 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  descent,  be¬ 
cause  she  felt  it.  She  felt  that  her  duty 
had  not  been  done. 

But  after  a  day  or  two  had  passed,  and 
she  said  nothing,  her  courage  failed, 
and  then  she  thought  that  she  couldn’t 
own  up.  So  it  went  on  and  on.  How 
much  better  it  is  to  acknowledge  the 
wrong  and  set  things  straight,  for  it  will 
never  live  itself  out.  may  shepherd. 


A  JAR  OF  JELLY. 

HOW  IT  IS  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

Part  IV. 

Pickles  and  Peaches. 

FTER  small  fruits  are  finished,  there 
is  a  degree  of  rest  for  a  time,  till 
the  coming  of  peaches,  usually  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  though  the  small  cucumbers  and 
plum  tomatoes  come  during  this  time. 
The  cucumbers  are  carefully  washed  and 
put  into  a  large  jar.  A  large  handful  of 
salt  is  placed  on  top,  then  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  boiling  water.  This  is  done 
five  times  in  succession,  leaving  them  in 
the  water  until  cold.  They  are  then 
drained,  covered  with  vinegar,  and  spices 
added  as  desired.  We  let  them  come  to 
a  boil,  put  into  the  jars  in  as  fanciful  a 
manner  as  we  wish,  cover  with  the  boil¬ 
ing  vinegar,  and  put  away.  They  are 
very  pretty  in  the  jars,  and  make  a  pleas¬ 
ing  contrast  in  color  to  the  preserves  on 
the  sweetmeat  shelves. 

Then  the  plum  tomatoes,  which  we 
grow  ourselves.  We  remove  their  jack¬ 
ets  by  giving  them  a  bath  in  boiling 
water,  drop  in  weak  vinegar  overnight, 
then  drain  and  boil  in  a  spiced  vinegar 
syrup.  We  put  the  spices  in  a  bag  and 
cook  slowly.  If  one  is  fond  of  sour 
pickles,  these  are  nice  put  in  the  jar 
whole,  without  cooking.  Put  in  bits  of 
red  pepper  and  strips  of  horseradish ,  some 
spices  if  liked,  put  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
on  top  of  each  jar,  cover  with  cold  vine¬ 
gar,  and  put  away  for  use. 

A  little  later  on,  the  large  cucumbers 
and  peppers,  and  the  little  melons  for 
mangoes,  must  be  put  down  in  salt,  to 
be  used  the  last  thing  in  the  season  for 
stuffing  for  mangoes.  The  okra  and 
tomatoes  for  soup  come  in  any  time  when 
one  can  procure  the  okra.  It  may  be 
grown  here,  but  it  is  much  cheaper  to 
buy  it.  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  I 
think,  are  the  best  markets.  If  the  green 
pods  cannot  be  procured,  I  have  found 
the  plain  canned  okra  equally  good  to 
use  with  tomatoes. 

The  second  season  of  hurry  is  ushered 
in  with  the  advent  of  peaches,  usually 
in  September.  The  never-failing  cry 
that  the  peach  crop  is  a  failure  has 
reached  our  ears,  but  we  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  annual  alarm  that  now  we 
give  it  no  heed.  We  usually  find  our 
supply  in  the  large  peach  orchards  along 
Cayuga  Lake.  If  they  fail,  Delaware  or 
Maryland  usually  can  furnish  us  ;  if  not 
there,  perhaps  Michigan.  But  a  supply 
can  almost  always  be  depended  on  from 
some  direction,  only  we  must  look  out 


for  them  in  time.  If  possible,  we  get 
assorted  peaches,  those  of  a  uniform, 
medium  size  ;  sometimes  this  cannot  be 
done,  then  we  carefully  sort  them, 
making  three  grades.  The  very  large 
ones  for  preserves,  the  medium  for 
pickles,  and  the  bruised  ones  for  jam. 
For  mangoes  we  buy  very  large  ones. 

Those  for  preserves  are  peeled,  cut  in 
halves,  the  pits  removed,  and  laid  in 
sugar  over  night — a  layer  of  sugar,  then 
a  layer  of  peaches.  In  the  morning,  the 
sugar  will  be  dissolved  by  the  juice  from 
the  fruit,  and  they  are  ready  for  cook¬ 
ing. 

For  pickles,  we  remove  the  down  by 
brushing  with  a  soft  brush  ;  it  is  more 
quickly  done  than  by  rubbing  with  a 
cloth.  Each  peach  has  to  be  handled 
five  times  before  it  is  in  the  jar.  We 
then  thrust  two  cloves  and  two  cassia 
buds  into  each  one.  We  make  a  heavy 
vinegar  syrup,  and  when  boiling,  put  in 
enough  peaches  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
syrup,  forcing  them  under  occasionally 
with  a  long-handled  skimmer  ;  cook  till 
tender,  then  put  into  a  colander  to 
drain,  and  piace  them  in  the  jars  care¬ 
fully.  When  the  syrup  has  boiled  clear, 
we  skim  it  closely,  pour  it  over  the 
fruit,  seal  up  the  jars,  and  turn  them  on 
their  sides  to  cool.  We  do  not  use  any 
of  the  syrup  that  had  drained  off,  but 
this  is  very  nice  boiled  down  and  bottled 
to  use  in  mince  meat ;  it  gives  a  most 
delicious  flavor. 

For  jam,  we  slice  the  peaches  very 
thin  lengthwise  toward  the  pit,  boil  till 
tender,  add  sugar,  pound  for  pound,  and 
cook  till  transparent.  For  mangoes,  we 
do  not  peel  them,  only  brush  carefully, 
split  them  enough  to  remove  the  pit, 
which  is  replaced  with  a  filling,  tie  them 
together  with  a  string,  and  cook  as 
pickles.  They  are  very  delicious. 

Peach  chutney  is  considered,  by  some, 
an  excellent  relish  for  fish,  but  I  find  it 
too  expensive  to  put  up  in  quantities,  as 
there  is  so  little  call  for  it.  One  can 
make  a  greater  variety  of  dainties  from 
peaches  than  from  any  other  fruit. 
Occasionally,  we  have  small  homegrown 
peaches  which  we  can  for  the  home 
table.  We  make  a  medium  strong  lye  of 
wood  ashes,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and 
put  in  some  of  the  peaches  ;  they  will 
need  to  remain  in  it  but  a  short  time. 
Take  one  in  the  hand  and  by  rubbing  a 
little,  the  skin  will  all  slip  off,  leaving  a 
beautiful,  clean,  smooth  surface.  Drop 
immediately  into  cold  water,  and  leave 
them  until  enough  for  a  cooking  are  pre¬ 
pared  ;  then  boil  in  as  rich  a  syrup  as 
desired.  MRS.  o.  p.  howland. 

FRAGRANT  CUSHIONS. 

HEN  the  clover  is  in  full  bloom, 
quantities  of  the  heads  should 
be  gathered,  put  loosely  into  paper  bags, 
and  dried  in  a  cool,  dark  room,  to  be 
used  in  filling  head  rests,  or  for  cushions. 
Although  these  will  make  acceptable 
presents  at  any  season,  they  seem  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  for  holidays  or  for 
winter  birthday  gifts.  The  cover  for 
such  a  cushion  should  be  of  white  or 
gray  linen,  and  should  be  embroidered 
with  sprays  and  single  heads  of  the 
clover,  dotted  here  and  there  in  natural 
colors  done  with  Asiatic  outline  wash 
embroidery  silks,  and  should  be  made 
removable  so  as  to  be  readily  laundered. 

Other  fragrant  flowers  or  plants  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  such  as 
sweet  violets,  rose  geranium  leaves,  etc. 
If  the  latter  two  be  used,  the  cushion 
would  better  be  filled  with  some  other 
material,  and  enough  of  the  blossoms  or 
leaves  added  to  give  the  odor.  The 
cushion  covers  would,  of  course,  be  em¬ 
broidered  in  violets,  or  in  the  geranium 
leaves. 

What  more  acceptable  present  could 
be  given  to  a  semi-invalid,  or  one  troub- 
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led  with  sleeplessness,  or  with  nervous¬ 
ness,  than  a  square  cushion  filled  with 
hops,  to  be  substituted  for  the  pillow  at 
night  or  while  taking  a  nap  ?  The  odor 
of  hops  is  most  soothing  and  health  re¬ 
storing.  For  such  a  cushion,  the  cover 
should  be  of  white  linen  embroidered 
with  a  graceful  trail  of  hop  vines  across 
one  end,  done  in  Asiatic  twisted  silk  for 
leaves  and  vines,  and  Roman  floss  for 
the  hops.  At  night,  a  plain  cover  should 
be  substituted.  clara  s.  everts. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

6828.  Ladies’  Waist  with  Applied 
Basque. 

This  stylish  waist  is  made  from  white 
organdie,  over  violet  silk  linings,  and  is 
decorated  with  lace,  insertion  and  ribbon 
tc  match  the  color  of  the  linings.  The 
waist  linings  are  glove-fitting  and  close 


in  front.  A  narrow  vest  trimmed  cross¬ 
wise  with  insertion  is  sewed  to  the  right 
front,  and  closes  over  on  the  left.  Wide 
box-plaits  that  taper  towards  the  waist 
are  formed  on  the  edge  of  its  front, 
meeting  those  on  the  back  at  the  shoulder 
seams.  A  blouse  effect  is  given  in  front 
by  gathers  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  vest 
and  box-plaits.  The  ripple  basque  is 
joined  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist, 
box-plaits  meeting  those  of  the  waist  at 
the  back.  A  narrow  belt  with  a  buckle 
encircles  the  waist.  The  crush  collar 
of  violet  silk  has  large  fans  of  lace  on 
each  side.  The  epaulettes  are  made 
from  lace  mitered  at  the  edges  to  form 
three  points  over  the  full  puffs.  Pattern 
No.  0827  is  cut  in  sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  Kid. — Charles,  aged  seven,  was 
reading  to  me  the  story  of  J  oseph,  “Then 
they  killed  a  kid,  and  in  its  blood  dipped 
Joseph’s  coat”  (this  in  an  awe-struck 
tone).  A  happy  thought  came  to  me,  and 
I  interrupted,  asking,  “  What  is  a  kid  ?  ” 
Straight  came  the  answer,  “  A  little 
boy.”  Evident  relief  of  Charlie  when 
explanation  was  made.  sweet  fern. 

Country  Life. — Women  on  the  farm 
usually  have  the  mistaken  idea  that 
their  lives  must,  of  necessity,  be  nar¬ 
row,  and  their  opportunities  for  improve¬ 
ment  limited.  The  average  city  woman 
does  not  come  into  direct,  friendly  con¬ 
tact  with  as  many  people  as  does  the 
country  woman.  If  the  farmer’s  wife 
or  daughter  will  watch  for  and  im¬ 
prove  every  opportunity  for  self-im¬ 
provement,  and  learn  to  be  sociable  and 
sympathetic,  her  sphere  will  be  an  ever- 
widening  one,  and  her  life  as  satisfactory 
and  happy  as  any.  ULELA  hadley. 

Benefits  of  Cycling. — The  benefits 
of  the  bicycle,  says  Bicycling  World,  are 
too  many,  by  far,  to  enumerate,  and 
there  are,  practically,  no  off-setting 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


objections  whatever.  When  properly 
used,  the  wheel  annoys  nobody,  and  adds 
nothing  to  the  sum  total  of  unnecessary 
noise,  the  elimination  of  which  is  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  urban  civiliza¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  cycling  is  one 
of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  teaching  men  and  women 
anew  t  the  uses  of  their  muscles,  and 
rescuing  tens  of  thousands  from  their 
former  complete  dependence  upon  horse 
power,  steam  or  electricity  for  the 
means  of  local  transit.  It  is  teaching 
them  to  rely  upon  themselves  for  loco¬ 
motion,  as  their  forefathers  did  before 
Americans  adopted  the  habit  of  doing 
their  walking  “  with  their  limbs  in  the 
horse  cars.”  This  latter  fact  alone, 
would  build  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
ubiquitous  bicycle. 

Wearied  minds,  too,  find  rest  in  cy¬ 
cling,  for  while  one  who  merely  walks, 
may  drag  his  tiresome  train  of  thought 
after  him,  the  cyclist  must  attend  strictly 
to  the  work  on  hand  and  to  his  surround¬ 
ings,  and  for  the  time  being,  forget  the 
cares  that  weary  the  mind  and  sap  the 
vitality. 

Peculiar  People. — Nothing  better 
illustrates  the  conceit  of  human  nature 
than  the  freely  expressed  opinion  of 
some  people  that  they  are  so  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  peculiar 
in  fact ;  their  experiences  of  all  Kinds 
have  been  so  unlike  those  of  what  they, 
to  themselves,  style,  the  “  common  peo¬ 
ple.”  Hearing  their  acquaintances  speak 
of  some  state  of  mind,  some  feeling  they 
have  had,  always  reminds  them  how 
very  singular  life  has  seemed  to  them, 
how  out  of  the  ordinary  course  things 
have  affected  them.  Most  of  this  class 
of  people  extend  their  views  to  their 
families,  particularly  their  children  and 
their  friends. 

Good  grandma  Smith  was  spending  the 
summer  with  a  married  daughter,  and 
one  morning,  while  assisting  her  to  do 
the  weekly  mending,  blandly  remarked, 
as  the  shouts  of  her  merry  grandchildren 
came  through  the  open  door,  “  Emmiline 
said  she  thought  I  would  not  enjoy  my 
visit  here  on  account  of  the  noise  of  the 
children.” 

“Do  you  think,”  said  her  daughter, 
“  that  the  children  are  more  noisy  than 
common,  active  little  folks?” 

“  Oh,  no,”  promptly  responded  the  old 
lady  ;  “  only  they  make  so  much  more 
noise  than  mine  ever  did.”  Good  old 
lady  ;  the  clatter  of  her  OAvn  healthy 
flock  in  the  days  of  her  happy  mother¬ 
hood  was  forgotten,  or  remembered  as  a 
peculiar  experience.  aunt  rachel. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
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Poor 

Pilgarlic, 

there  is  no  need  for  you 
t  o  contemplate  a  wig 
when  you  can  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  again 
under  your  own  “thatch.” 
You  can  begin  to  get 
your  hair  back  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  use 

Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor. 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

(Loco.,  Stationary  and 
Marine);  Electricity ; 
Mechanics ;  Mechanic¬ 
al  and  Architectural 
Drawing;  Plumbing; 
Heating;  Architecture; 
Mining;  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering,  etc.  Referen¬ 
ces  Everywhere.  Free 
Circular.  State  Sub¬ 
ject  you,  wish  (o  Study. 


To  Steam.. 
..Engineers, 

Machinists,  Electrical 
Workers,  Draftsmen, 
Carpenters,  Plumbers, 
Steam  Fitters,  Miners, 
Surveyors,  and  young 
men  wishing  to  learn  i 
trades  and  professions.  | 
The  International 
Correspondence  Schools 
Box  IUU  Scniu lun,  !•».  *i 


The  Australian  “  Dry = Air”  Treatment,  [j 


Hy 


omei, 


will  cure  your  sneezing,  sniffling,  naggitq 


HayT  ever 

and  do  it  quickly.  Don’t  wait  until  your  regular  attack  has  come — -prevent  it. 
Hyomei  also  cures  by  inhalation  asthma,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  etc.  Don’t  dose 


the  stomach  to  cure 


le  respiratory  organs. 

Price  by  mail,  .$1.00. 


Dear  Sir:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1895. 

Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The  first  inhalation  gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  ‘ft- 
to  humanity  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  better  known.  I  add  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-On-Society,”  H 

Sincerely  yours,  (Rev.)  J.  M.  Farrar.  D.  D.  ji> 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the  b  ; 
respiratory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating 
the  minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  b> 
immediate  relief.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  physicians,  clergymen,  public  speakers  and  thou-  -t' 
sands  who  have  been  helped  and  cured.  ;  t ' 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mail.  $1.00,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States;  { j' 
consisting  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  a  bottle  of  Hyomei.  a  dropper,  and 
full  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  still  skeptical,  send  your  address:  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  j-; 
that  Hyomei  cures.  Are  you  open  to  conviction?  Extra  bottles  of  Hyomei  inhalant  by  mail,  50  ji, 
cents,  Hyomei  Balm,  for  all  skin  diseases,  by  mail,  25  cents.  ;  ! 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  Street,  New  York. 
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BUGGIES,  PHAETONS,  SURRIES,  WAGONS, 

CARTS,  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  BICYCLES,  &c. 

At  factory  price*.  Onr  record  for  the  pait  eight  years  is  the  beat  rnai 
antee  that  we  turn  out  the  finest,  strongest  and  lowest  priced  vehicle* 
in  the  world,  for  the  money.  All  work  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  bean 
tifully  illustrated  Catalog  for  1896.  Price#  in  plain  figures  Offices  sals# 
rooms,  factories  :  Court  St,  Alllanee  Carriags  Cs.  Cincinnati,  ©< 


k  liQ 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS— the  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  V-14TH  ST..  N.  Y. 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
j  Easy 
^  Terms. 


14th  st.,  n. 


I  Beauty °anWall  j 

need  cost  no  more  than  ugliness.  The  g 
most  beautiful 

WALL  PAPERS 

at  half  what  you’d  expect  thev’d  cost.  I 

Sample®  and  book  on  home  decoration  FREE*  He-  I 
•oribe  rooms  and  state  price  you  waut  to  pay.  Paper  ■ 
hanger's  outfit  complete,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  H.  S.  KILLEN,  1233  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ■ 


Drink  HIRES  Rootbeer 
when  y  oil  re  hot;  when 
yoiire  thirsty ;  when  callers 
come.  At  any  and  all  times 
drink  HIRES  Rootbeer. 

Made  only  by  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


ROAD  LANDS 

FOR  8ALK  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  ISO, 000  acres  of  choloe 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  in,  and  call  espccia 
attention  to,  the  800,000  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
ValleyRallroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,"  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  K.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Ilf  CC  If  I  V  yearly,  no  experience  re- 

lTLL.lv LI  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

8.8.Ware  Co.  Rex  o308.Boston.Muss. 


Presidential  Campaign  News. 

The  Presidential  Election  next  November  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  important  since  i860.  We  can’t 
print  all  the  news  about  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.;  but  we  have  made 
special  arrangements  with  the  leading  National  papers  of  both 
parties  in  the  following  list,  so  that  we  can  send  your  choice  of 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  a  trifling  cost.  Phis  will  give 
you  all  the  political  news  during  the  campaign,  and  the  results 
of  the  election  in  November.  Every  regular  issue  of  any  paper 
in  this  list  will  be  sent  from  the  date  your  order  is  received, 
until  January  1,  1897,  together  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  year 
for  the  price  opposite  the  name  of  paper.  Agents  and  club 
raisers  may  take  these  orders,  and  retain  their  regular  commis¬ 
sions  on  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  no  discount  can  be  allowed  on  the 
other  papers. 


THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD,  New  York . $1.45 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE,  Rochester.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER.  (Weekly) .  1.20 

THE  CINCINNATI  GAZETTE.  (Weekly) .  1.20 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL.  (Weekly) .  1.40 

ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  INTER-OCEAN,  Chicago.  (Weekly) .  1.30 


Remember,  these  prices  are  for  the  papers  mentioned  until 
January  i,  1897,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year,  or  we  will  send 
any  paper  in  the  list  free  to  any  subscriber  who  will  send  $i 
for  a  new  subscription  (not  his  own)  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  New  York. 
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“ON  TIME." 

Many  of  our  friends  have  been  having 
exciting  experience  with  the  army  worm 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  This  pest 
suddenly  appeared  on  thousands  of 
farms,  and  began  its  disastrous  work 
without  warning.  Here  was  a  new  peril, 
and  one  that  called  for  immediate  action. 
No  wonder  these  farmers  were  eager  for 
true  information  about  this  worm.  They 
went  to  all  the  friends  they  could  think 
of,  and  many  of  them  went  straight  to 
The  It.  N.-Y.  One  of  our  people  was 
visiting  in  the  country  when  a  farmer 
came  in  with  a  sad  story  about  a  worm 
that  was  eating  up  his  corn — he  brought 
a  specimen  of  the  corn  with  nim.  Within 
a  few  hours,  that  specimen  was  on  the 
way  to  Prof.  Slingerland,  and  last  week 
we  had  a  photograph  of  it — the  most 
life-like  picture  of  the  army  worm  that 
has  ever  been  printed.  Before  that 
picture  and  article  were  printed  in  the 
paper,  we  began  to  mail  copies  to  people 
who  wrote  asking  how  to  fight  this  ter¬ 
rible  pest.  And  now,  let  us  continue  the 
story  by  reading  this  note  from  one  of 
these  men.  When  he  first  wrote,  the 
worms  were  in  the  oats,  and  the  day  he 
wrote  us,  he  cut  the  oats  down  : 

FIGHTING  THE  WORMS. 

As  soon  as  we  got  your  slip,  we  put  the  team  on 
the  plow  and  plowed  a  furrow  around  the  oats, 
turning  it  in  towards  them ;  then,  with  shovels, 
we  made  the  out  or  land  side  smooth,  and  as  the 
oats  are  on  flat,  sandy  land,  with  no  stones,  it 
was  not  much  of  a  job.  Now  didn’t  we  just  trap 
those  worms!  Not  another  one  got  in  the  corn, 
and  as  we  have  a  nice  flock  of  those  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  we  got  them  on  that  field  of  oats  as 
soon  as  we  could,  and  they  had  a  great  feast. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday,  we  drew  the  straw  off 
the  ground,  and  there  was  hardly  an  oat  left  on 
it,  and  in  some  places,  the  straw  was  badly  eaten. 
On  Saturday,  we  could  find  but  few  worms  alive, 
but  there  were  plenty  of  dead  ones  where  the 
hens  had  not  been.  By  looking  close,  we  found  a 
good  many  in  the  pupa  state ;  can’t  we  destroy 
the  most  of  these  by  plowing  the  ground  quite 
deep  at  once,  or  will  they  come  out  ?  I  would 
like  to  seed  the  ground  this  fall,  as  the  worms 
have  eaten  up  all  the  seeding,  and  there  was  a 
nice  catch.  I  suppose  that  they  were  working  in 
the  seeding  a  long  time  before  we  noticed  them. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  prompt  reply  of  Tub  R. 
N.-Y.  I  would  have  lost  my  corn,  and  as  our  hay 
crop  is  very  short,  would  have  had  to  sell  our 
cows.  As  we  make  winter  milk,  we  would  have 
been  out  of  pocket  several  hundred  dollars. 

LaPlume,  Pa.  K.  a.  b. 

We  are  glad  that  we  were  able  to 
render  such  prompt  assistance.  Advice 
must  be  given,  and  work  must  be  done 
on  time,  or  the  true  flavor  is  sure  to  get 
out  of  it.  The  results  of  a  failure  to  do 
things  on  time  are  very  evident  all 
about  us.  Here  is  one  of  them  : 

PANIC  GRASS. 

Just  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  intend  to 
experiment  with  Panic  grass  as  a  forage  crop.  I 
have  grown  three  varieties  of  it,  and  find  it  excel¬ 
lent  in  every  way,  yielding  immense  crops,  and 
thriving  on  rather  poor  soli.  But  be  sure  you  cut 
it  early!  If  the  seed  has  formed,  it  will  succeed 
in  ripening  a  portion,  and  itself  seeds  with  great 
freedom.  With  a  good  crop  of  seed  once  in  the 
soil,  one  will  have  all  the  Panic  grass  he  cares 
for,  for  a  good  many  years.  It  especially  delights 
to  creep  slyly  into  a  corn  or  potato  field  after  the 
last  cultivation,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time, 
it  will  take  possession.  I  saw  a  man  one  day 
gazing  earnestly  at  what  I  supposed  was  an 
extra  fine  field  of  millet.  I  remarked  to  him, 
“That’s  the  best  millet  I  have  seen  this  year.” 
No  smile  rose  to  his  features,  but  without  turn¬ 
ing  his  head,  he  solemnly  replied,  “  Them's  my 
raters!"  c.  p.  a. 

You  see  the  point !  This  man  got  be¬ 
hind,  and  that  grass  formed  seed.  The 
grass  crop  was  a  line  one,  but  what  about 
the  potatoes  ?  The  business  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  to  get  in  ahead  with  facts  and 
information  about  worms,  weeds  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  might  go  to  seed  and 
make  trouble  in  your  house  or  field. 
Lots  of  your  friends  or  neighbors  are 
working  with  ideas,  methods  and  tools 
that  have  gone  to  seed,  and  which  will 
turn  their  potatoes  into  grass  if  they  do 
not  cut  down  at  once.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
the  scythe  with  which  to  do  this  work  ! 
It  costs  only  $1  per  year  !  We  look  to 
you  for  a  new  subscriber  this  fall  ! 
Don’t  let  us  look  in  vain  ! 


CONDENSED  COHRESPONDENCE. 

From  Vermont.— The  Cabbage-root  maggot  is 
making  some  unpleasant  inroads  upon  our  cab¬ 
bages,  cauliflowers  and  broccoli,  especially  the 
latter.  The  first  intimation  of  its  presence  is  the 
wilting  of  the  infested  plants  in  the  hot  sun. 
After  this,  the  damage  is  rapidly  finished,  and 
the  plant  usually  soon  dies.  Mr.  Slingerland  has 
recently  published  an  exhaustive  bulletin  on  this 
subject  from  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Burlington.  f.  a.  w. 

Lackawanna  County,  Pa.— The  weather  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  has  been  just  suited  to  the  buck¬ 
wheat  crop,  and  I  never  saw  it  make  a  better 
growth;  present  indications  are  that  it  will  be  a 
big  crop.  Corn  looks  fair  where  planted  early. 
Potatoes  are  few  in  a  hill,  and  small;  will  not 
yield  ooe-half  of  what  they  did  last  year.  Apples 
promise  an  enormous  crop;  if  they  yield  all  over 
as  they  have  here,  they  won’t  be  worth  picking. 

E.  P.  B. 

Tub  Carman  No.  3  Potato. — The  half  of  a  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  potato  received  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
April,  was  planted  in  the  garden  May  20.  I  cut 
to  five  single-eye  pieces.  They  received  common 
garden  culture,  aud  are  just  three  feet  two  inches 
high  (July  14).  I  thought  that  they  would  do 
better  with  tops  erect,  so  I  have  twined  them  as  I 
sometimes  do  peas.  The  blossom  buds  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show,  and  cultivation  will  cease  ;  but  I 
shall  mulch  them  heavily  to-day  with  coarse 
horse  manure.  I  shall  write  you  again  whan  I 
dig  them.  Any  farmer  with  The  R.  N.-Y’.  and 
Farm  Journal  in  his  home,  cannot  be  a  good 
business  man  if  he  does  not  make  a  success  of 
farming.  They  are  two  good  ones.  o.  K.  H. 

Layton,  N.  J. 

New  Varieties  of  Small  Fruits  —Golden  May¬ 
berry. — This  highly  lauded  and  advertised  novelty 
is  not  worth  space  on  any  one’s  ground  north  of 
the  orange  belt.  Its  defects  are  that  it  starts  to 
bloom  so  early  that  the  frost  is  sure  to  kill  the 
blossoms.  It  would  be  productive  enough,  as  it 
sends  out  a  s  ogle  bloom  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf, 
and  a  1  ;  e  bush  would  aggregate  a  large  amount 
of  f  Uit.  The  bush  is  hardy  here. 

The  Logan  Raspberry-Blackberry. — My  advice 
to  those  that  have  it  is  to  propagate  all  you  can, 
as  it  is  a  grand  acquisition — a  red  blackberry 
with  red  raspberry  flavor,  large  as  Snyder  black¬ 
berry  and  very  productive.  It  will  make  a  good 
shipper,  comes  in  about  the  middle  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  season,  and  its  appearance  will  surely 
command  fancy  prices.  Bush  hardy,  vigorous 
grower  on  our  thin  soil,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
displace  all  other  early  raspberries  now  on  the 
market.  J.  c.  b. 

Arkansas. 


§Uvmi.sinfl. 


Women  go  on, 
heedlessly  ignoring 
the  dangers  that  lie 
right  in  the  path  of 
their  thoughtless¬ 
ness.  They  neglect 
little  warnings  un¬ 
til  they  get  used  to 
them.  The  warn¬ 
ings  become  louder 
and  louder,  and 
still  they  do  not 
heed  them.  Their 
sickness  increases 
like  a  snowball 
rolling  down  hill. 
The  sickness  comes 
on  gradually,  and 
they  get  used  to  it 
gradually,  but  it 
ruins  their  lives  just 
the  same.  One  wo¬ 
man  in  a  hundred,  perhaps,  is  perfectly 
healthy.  Sometimes  her  weakness  is  in¬ 
herited,  sometimes  acquired  by  careless¬ 
ness.  In  every  case,  care  and  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  will  give  her  new 
life  and  strength  and  vitality.  It  will  fill 
out  the  hollows  in  her  cheeks,  bring  color 
to  her  lips,  brighter,  her  eyes,  and  make 
her  really  and  truly  a  woman.  The  “  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription”  is  of  inestimable 
value  at  three  stages  in  the  lives  of  every 
woman — when  the  girl  becomes  a  woman, 
when  the  woman  becomes  a  mother,  and 
when  the  mother  becomes  incapable  of 
maternity.  At  these  times  it  gives  safety 
and  strength.  It  is  the  only  medicine 
now  before  the  public  for  woman’s  pecu¬ 
liar  ailments,  adapted  to  her  delicate  or¬ 
ganization  by  a  regularly  graduated  phy¬ 
sician — an  experienced  and  skilled  spe¬ 
cialist  in  these  maladies.  It  cannot  do 
harm  in  any  condition  of  the  system.  Its 
sales  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  medicines  for  women. 

Every  woman  should  have  and  read  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser, 
a  great  book  of  a  thousand  pages,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  which  will  be  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps,  to  pay 
for  mailing  only.  Address,  World’s  Dis¬ 
pensary  Medical  Association,  No.  663 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Gentleman’s  Country  Uesidence  and  Fruit  Farm,  in 
Cliestiire.  Conn.,  between  three  cities,  94-mile  from 
railroad  and  center.  Address  Box  01,  Cheshire,  Conn 


50-40 


ACRES,  divided  by  road. 
Light  loam  land. 

N.  WILLOUGHBY, 
Hobbs,  Caroline  County,  Md. 


Continued  Victories  for  the — - 

IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR. 

Competitors  delight  in  trumping  up  old  testimonials  referring  to  our  old  style 
machines,  because  the  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  beats  them  so  that 
they  are  compelled  to  go  back  to  these  old  dates  and  old  styles.  These  actions  on  the 
part  of  competitors  are  confessions  that  the  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  is  too  much 
fisrthem.  _ 

“  I  tried  a  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  beside  a  No.  2  Sharpies  and  a  No.  2  De  Laval  and  a  No.  3  Dc 
Laval.  The  Improved  U  S.  will  run  strong  400  pounds  per  hour,  and  runsmuch  easier  than  either  of 
the  other  machines.  I  am  making  ten  per  cent,  more  butter  now  then  when  I  used  my  pans. 

Cambridge,  Vt.,  June  28,  1800.  H.  B.  CURTIS.” 

Remember,  always,  in  reading  these  testimonials,  that  they  are 
backed  up  by  reports  from  the  Experiment  Stations.  The  Improved 
United  States  excels  its  competitors  everywhere.  Just  read  once 
more  the  reports  from  the  Stations  : 

At  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  Experiment  Station,  in  nineteen  tests,  running  through  two 
months  (see  bulletin  105,  page  609)  the  average  of  the  tests  was  only  0.05 
At  VERMONT  Experiment  Station,  -  -  0.03 

At  PENNSYLVANIA  Dairy  School,  -  -  0.04 

At  INDIANA  Dairy  School,  -  trace. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue  No.  143. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO Bellows  Falls ,  Vt. 


STEEL  FRAME,  GRAIN 

DRILLS 


With  the  Celebrated  Glass  Disc 
Fertilizer  Distributer  and 
Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
Grain  Feed,  Chain  Gearing; 
and  ltatcbet  Drive  Wheels. 

Our  New  Lifter  Bar  raises 
the  Iloes  easier  than  any 
other  Lever  ever  Invented. 

New  Single  Shifter  ISnr 
With  New  Lever  for  shifting 
Iloes. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 

Also  manufacturers  of  ItUCK- 
KYE  Ridingand  Walking  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Broadcast  Seeders, 
Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

llrancli  House : 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO..  9  Canal  Street,  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


i 
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DON’T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 


but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it. 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  §2.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted. 


F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


IIENCH  <fc  DRO JIG OLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


1’osilively  the 
neatest,  lightest, 
ami  strongest  grain 
drill  outhe  market. 
Many  points  of  su¬ 
per  i  O  r  i  l  y;  it  is 
geared  from  the  cen- 
tre.Ounntityof  graiu 
and  fertilizer  can  be 
changed  while 
in  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Posi¬ 
tively  accurate  in  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  aud 
beconvineed.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HEiNCTI  &  l)lt<UUGOLI>,  Jllr’s,  York,  l*a. 


IjhFgem 


Automatic 
Wrench 


Wrench 

When  oiling  your  spring  wugon  and  l 
keep  your  hands  clean.  I)o  not  need  < 
to  touch  the  nut  during  operation  , 
and  doit  all  with  one  hand.  Is  the  , 
BEST  selling  article  ever  offered  ACENTS. 

/  Sample 60c„  two  for  £1,00  by  mail,  postage  paid.  I 
>  Get  sample  at  once  and  secure  territory.  Big  profits.  I 
$  D.  Y.  H  ALLOCK  &  SON,  Box  805  York,  Pa. 

High-Grade  Farms.  Also  a  few 
cheap  Farms.  Write  for  my  list 
J.  LELAND  HANNA,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Harvest 

Excursions 


TO  THE  FARM  LANDS  AND  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  CF  THE 


West,  Northwest  »<■  Southwest 

The  Burlington  Route  and  many  eastern  railroads  will 
sell  Excursion  Tickets  at 

VERY  LOW  ROUIMD-TRIP  RATES 

ON 

August  4, 18,  September  1, 15, 29  and  October  6, 20 

Take  this  opportunity  to  go  and  see  the  splendid  crops  that  Nebraska,  Northern 
Kansas  and  other  Western  sections  have  produced  this  year.  Ask  your  nearest 
ticket  agents  for  particulars,  and  see  that  your  ticket  reads  via  the  BURLING¬ 
TON  ROUTE.  Send  to  the  undersigned  for  a  pamphlet  (no  charge)  about 
Western  Farm  Lands. 

p.  S,  ETJSTIS,  General  Passenger  Agent,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  APPLE  CROP. 

KUKA.L  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Id  regard  to  the  apple  crop  of  Indiana,  I  judge 
that  it  will  not  be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
crop  of  last  year.  The  quality,  however,  will  be 
up  to  the  average,  as  growers  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  value  of  spraying,  and  are  doing  more 
of  it  every  year.  The  1895  apple  crop  was  the 
largest  that  we  have  had  for  many  years;  conse¬ 
quently,  many  trees  are  bearing  only  a  moderate 
crop  this  year,  and  some  not  at  all.  J.  tkoop. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 

The  apple  crop  will  be  very  large  through  our 
Champlain  Valley  this  year,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
fine.  Last  year  there  were  but  a  very  few  good 
apples;  it  was  an  off  year.  Greenings  and  Bald¬ 
wins  are  the  heaviest  yielders.  There  has  not 
been  much  spraying.  Pears  are  scarce  in  this 
locality.  We  shall  have  only  two-thirds  of  a  crop 
of  hay.  Potatoes  will  not  be  a  large  crop  on 
account  of  dry  weather;  they  will  be  superior  to 
those  of  last  year.  o.  h.  Alexander. 

Vermont. 

Our  apples  will  hardly  be  one-half  of  a  crop 
this  year.  The  large  surplus  of  last  year  is  partly 
the  cause.  Some  parts  of  the  State,  and  some 
few  scattering  orchards  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  will  have  all  the  apples  that  the  trees 
should  hold.  Older  trees  are  bearing  the  best. 
Spraying  has  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  the 
fruit  men,  and  they  are  doing  it  more  each  year. 
We  are  all  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  The 
only  questions  are,  When?  How?  What?  l.  a.  g. 

Westport,  Mo. 

Orcharding  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  here,  but  the  few  orchards  there  are,  promise 
a  large  crop,  and  the  fruit  looks  fair  and  nice. 
Baldwins  and  Long  Island  Greenings  are  the 
varieties  most  planted  in  this  locality,  and  they 
are  yielding  as  large  crops  as,  if  not  larger  than, 
any  other  varieties.  Spraying  apple  orchards 
has  never  received  any  attention  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  except  the  little  we  have  done  at  it  our¬ 
selves  ;  but  we  are  firmly  convinced,  from  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  spraying,  that,  in  order  to  raise  good 
fruit,  apple  orchard  spraying  will  have  to  be 
adopted  generally.  EDWIN  iioyt. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

In  12  years,  we  have  not  had  such  a  promise  for 
a  great  crop  of  apples,  and  they  are  wonderfully 
free  from  blemishes.  The  latter  fact  does  not 
owe  its  existence  to  spraying  entirely,  although 
the  use  of  the  spray  pump  has  been  a  factor  in 
it.  As  1  have  traveled  over  our  State,  I  can  hardly 
say  that  any  varieties  take  the  lead  in  productive¬ 
ness.  Baldwins,  Kings,  Spys,  Hubbardstons,  Wag- 
eners,  and  R.  I.  Greenings  are  all  heavily  laden. 
Fruit  is  maturing  exceptionally  early;  Wagoners 
and  Baldwins  are  more  than  two-thirds  grown, 
and  getting  their  color.  The  value  of  the  crop 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  weather,  which,  to 
produce  the  most  desirable  results,  should  be  re¬ 
tarding  rather  than  stimulating.  A  hot,  dry 
August  would  make  our  winter  varieties  into 
autumn  sorts.  c.  w.  garfield. 

Michigan. 

The  apple  crop  of  this  locality  is  nearly  a  full 
one,  the  largest  for  five  or  six  years.  Spys,  R.  I. 
Greenings,  Talmau  Sweets,  Baldwins,  and  Tul- 
pehockeus  seem  to  be  yielding  the  best.  Spray¬ 
ing  is  on  the  increase  among  the  specialists  who 
make  fruit  growing  a  business,  but  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  never  be  very  generally  done  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  farmers,  until  it  is  done  by  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  outfit.  I  promised  myself,  last  spring,  that, 
by  another  season,  I  would  try  to  spray  by  steam, 
and  have  a  tank  holding,  at  least,  200  gallons.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Wilson’s 
experience  on  page  446.  We  must  drain,  till, 
prune,  feed  and  spray,  and  then  use  lots  of  push 
and  commercial  common  sense  in  marketing,  and 
we  can  keep  fruit  growing  well  to  the  front  for 
many  long  years  yet.  w.  w.  f. 

Waterville,  O 

In  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  the  apple  crop  will 
not  be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  last. year’s  yield. 
There  are  a  few  spots,  generally  in  some  valley, 
where  the  yield  is  promising,  but  many  trees 
barren  in  all  parts.  Owing  to  the  unusual  earli¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  apples  are  large,  and,  I  think, 
smoother  than  for  several  years.  Should  they 
keep  growing  and  not  mature  until  the  usual 
time,  there  will  be  extra  large  specimens.  Near 
here,  there  has  been  less  damage  done  by  fun¬ 
gous  diseases  and  insect  foes,  than  for  several 
years.  This  seems  to  be  true  of  all  crops  this 
season.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  fact  is  true,  for 
no  one  of  whom  I  know,  sprayed  at  all.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  fussing  about  the  process,  and 
one’s  efforts  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  too 
often  to  suit  any  except  the  professional  grower. 
The  average  farmer  is  too  busy  to  stop  planting 
to  “wash  off  his  trees,”  as  a  neighbor  expressed 
it,  aad  this  best  paying  crop,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  is  sadly  neglected.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  in 
this  county  consists  of  It.  I.  Greenings,  Baldwins, 
Kings,  Northern  Spys,  Seek-No-Furthers,  Gilli- 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  I  %  mile*  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  -Address,  aifiABB  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 


flowers,  and  some  varieties  of  Pippins,  which 
make  up  95  per  cent  of  the  yield,  of  which  75  per 
cent  are  of  the  first  two.  Contrary  to  custom,  the 
Baldwin  will  outyield  the  Greening  this  season. 
Both  kinds  are  well  loaded  where  there  are  any 
at  all.  The  other  varieties  will  give  a  scanty 
yield.  There  has  been  no  general  plauting  of 
orchards  in  the  last  15  years,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  single  trees  planted  around  the  house, 
very  few  farmers  have  the  newer  varieties.  But 
little  interest  is  manifested,  and  the  trees  are 
unpruned,  most  men  taking  what  fruit  they  can 
get  as  a  catch  crop.  Hence,  the  spraying  is 
neglected,  and  fully  one-third  of  the  crop  is 
unmerchantable.  We  are  not  in  what  is  called 
the  apple  belt,  but  owing  to  the  forethought  of 
our  fathers,  many  thousands  of  barrels  are  sold 
every  year.  The  prospect  is  that  this  year’s 
yield,  where  there  is  any,  will  be  of  more  value 
than  that  of  last  year.  The  manufacture  of  bar¬ 
rels  has  already  commenced.  c.  E.  c. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  army  worms  are  devastating  Canadian 
farms. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Hay  Association  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
beginning  September  8. 

By  royal  decree,  the  Italian  Government  has 
raised  the  duty  on  barley,  rice,  flour,  rye  flour, 
oat  and  barley  meal,  white  Indian  corn  meal,  lin¬ 
seed  and  cotton  seed,  as  well  as  other  grains  and 
grain  products.  The  new  schedule  is  expected  to 
prevent  dishonest  speculation,  notably  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  barley  mixed  with  oats  and  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  wheat  flour  by  mixing  with  it  Indian  meal. 

The  official  report  of  the  condition  of  the  French 
crops  in  mid-July,  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1895,  shows  the  following; 
Winter  wheat,  74  per  cent,  as  against  69  per  cent 
in  1895;  spring  wheat,  71  per  cent,  as  against  72 
per  cent  in  1895;  rye,  80  per  cent,  as  against  76 
per  cent  in  1895;  spring  oats,  71  per  cent,  as 
against  81  per  cent  in  1895;  spring  barley,  70  per 
cent,  as  against  83  per  cent  in  1895. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  long  been  considering  certain  proposed  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  oleomargarine  trade.  It  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine,  either 
in  imitation  of  butter  or  otherwise,  be  prohibited, 
and  that  the  selling  of  mixed  oleomargarine  and 
butter  be  held  illegal,  even  if  sold  as  a  mixture. 
Other  restrictions  relating  to  registration  of 
dealers  in  oleomargarine,  labeling,  packing,  etc., 
are  recommended. 


MARKETS 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  12@I  15 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  00®  — 

Pea,  1896,  choice  . 1  02®  — 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90®  95 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  20®1  25 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  07@1  10 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  90®  1  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  20@1  30 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  70@1  72 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  72®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  67@  — 

Scotch,  bags .  70®  72 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 15  @— 

Western,  firsts . 13)4@14 

Western,  seconds . 12)4@13 

Western,  thirds . 11  @12 

State,  fancy . 15  @— 

Common  to  prime . 11  @14 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14  @14)4 

Firsts . 13  @13)4 

8econds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @13)4 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @1014 

Western  imitation  ore&mery,  firsts . 12  @— 

Seoonds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @9 

Factory,  fancy . 10  @10)4 

Factory,  firsts . 9J4@10 

Factory,  seconds . 9  @ — 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8)4 

Old  butter .  7  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 694@— 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  0)4@  6% 

Fair  to  good .  5)4@  6)4 

Fancy  white .  694@  3% 

White,  choice . 6)4®  694 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  @— 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7  @— 

Small,  good  to  choice . 6)4@  69$ 

Small,  common  to  fair .  5J4@  6)4 

Light  skims,  choice .  5  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4  @  4)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  l)4@— 

EGGS. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  16  @  17 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  receipts  .  13)4®  14 

Penna.,  country  marks,  average  best _  13)4®  14 

N.  Ohio  Ind.,  111.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  12)4@  13 

Other  Western,  prime .  12)4®  13 

Western,  fair  to  good .  11  @  12 

Western  &South’n,  poor  to  fair,  percase.2  25  @3  00 

Western  culls,  per  case . 1  00  @2  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 6  @6)4 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb .  5)4@  5)4 

Prime,  1895,  per  lb .  49$@  5  > 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @4)4 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3)4@— 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2)4®  3)4 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2)4@  3)4 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  2)$@  3)4 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2  @  294 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  2  @2% 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @— 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb . 2  @3 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  3  @6 

Cherries.  1895.  per  lb . 9  @10 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb . 10  @10)4 

Blackberries,  1895,  per  lb .  5J4@  6 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1895,  per  lb . 16  @— 

8undrted,  1895.  per  lb . 14  @15 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  5)4@  6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb ...... ,  4  @— 


FRUITS — GREEN 


Apples,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  40®  65 

Nearby,  Nyack  Pippin . 1  50@2  00 

Nearby,  other  k'ds,  h'd-pick’d,  per  bbl...l  00@1  50 

Nearby,  windfall,  r>er  bol .  50@1  00 

Blackberries.  Jersey,  per  quart .  3@  7 

Up-River,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Currants,  per  quart .  2@  5 

Per  lb  .  2@  5 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart .  3@  5 

Prime  green,  per  bushel . 1  00®  — 

Extra  large,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Grapes,  Southern  Niagara,  per  earlier . 1  25@1  75 

Southern  Moore's,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  25 

Southern  Delaware,  per  carrier . 1  25@1  75 

Southern,  common,  per  basket .  1£@  20 

Huckleberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  5@  7 

Jersey,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Mountain,  Penn,  and  State,  per  quart. ..  8®  10 

Muskmolons.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier .  75@1  60 

South  Jersey,  per  bushel-crate .  40@  60 

N.  C..  per  bbl .  4U@  60 

Virginia,  per  bbl .  60@1  26 

Baltimore,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Peaches,  Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier . 1  10@1  50 

S.  C.,  per  carrier . 1  0U@1  50 

S.  C.,  per  fiat  case .  50®  75 

Georgia,  good  to  fancy,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  25 

Georgia,  unsound,  per  carrier .  5U@1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  30®  60 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  40@  76 

Plums,  Md.  and  Del.,  Damson,  per  quart....  5@  0 

Md.  and  Del.,  Wild  Goose,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Fla.,  Japanese,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Pears,  LeCorte,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  60@3  00 

Nearby,  Manning's  Elizabeth,  per  bbl... 2  25®2  60 

Nearby,  B*»U,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  25 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Raspberries,  Red,  Up-River,  per  )4  cup .  2®  5 

Red,  Jersey,  per  pint .  2®  4 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 16  00@20  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  8  00@15  00 

Per  car-load . 100  00@200  00 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  75®  8  25 

Timothy .  3  60®  4  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 61  @78 

Rye . 32)4@40 

Barley . 27)4@32 

Buckwheat,  silver .  —  @— 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @ — 

Corn . 32  @37 

Oats . 20)4@27 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy .  87@  92 

No.  2 .  80@  85 

No.  3 .  60®  70 

Clover,  mixed .  66®  70 

Clover .  55®  60 

Salt .  45®  50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye,  old .  95@1  00 

New .  75®  90 

Short  rye .  65@  70 

Oat .  40@  50 

Wheat .  35@  45 

HONEY 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @— 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @12)4 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6)4®  6)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 46  @55 


HUPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice . 

Medium  to  prime . 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy . 

Prime . 

Medium . 

Common . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice . 

Prime . . . 

Medium . 

Crop  of  1894,  common . 

German . 

MEATS— DRE88ED. 
Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks .  . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb . 

POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.... 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Culls,  per  bbl . 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Sweets,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Sweets,  red.  per  bbl . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  looai,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southwestern,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb . 


7  @  7)4 
5  @  6 
4  @— 
3)4® — 

3  ®— 


.  2  @  2)4 
.  1)4®  2)4 
6  @  6)4 
.  5  )4@— 

.  4)6®— 

.  2  @  2)4 
.14  @20 


8  @  8)4 

7  @  7)4 

6  @  6)4 

4  @  6 

4)4@  5)4 

6  @  6)6 

5  @  5)4 

4-M®  — 
39f@  — 

6  @  5)4 

394®  4 

6  @  6  )4 
4)4®  — 
3)4®  4 

.1  00@1  12 
. .  60®  75 
..  30®  40 
.1  00@1  12 
.2  00@3  50 
.1  00@1  75 


9)4@  12 
10  @  10)4 
10  @  10)4 
10  @  10)4 
10  @  10)4 
10  @  10)4 
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Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  76  @  85 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  66 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  GO  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair .  90  @125 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

Young,  per  pair .  16  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Phlla.,  ordinary,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

L.  I.,  scalded,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb .  14  ®  16 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  12  @  2)4 

Western,  small,  per  lb .  11  @  11)4 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  11)4@  — 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Scalded,  choice,  ner  bbl .  11  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5)4@  6 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  13  @  13)4 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  13  @  13)4 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  60  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®  — 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  C0@3  00 

Carrots,  per  100  bunches .  75@1  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  60@  — 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  25®  40 

Small,  per  doz .  10®  20 

Cucumbers,  Baltimore,  per  basket .  50®  — 

Jersey,  per  basket .  75®  — 

Long  island,  per  100  .  75®  — 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  crate .  90@1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  00 

Green  corn,  Hackensack,  per  100  . 1  00®  — 

South  Jersey,  per  100 .  40®  60 

Green  peas.  Western  N.  Y.,  per  bag .  75@1  00 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  60@  — 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  50@  — 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  bag .  50@  90 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  75@  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  ...  70®  75 

Southern  potato,  per  basket .  50®  65 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  76@1  26 

Connecticut,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  60 

Peppers,  S.  Jersey,  per  crate .  60®  75 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  40@  65 

Squash,  L.  I.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  40@  50 

Long  Island,  white,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

String  beans,  Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  25@  50 

Tomatoes,  Monmouth  Co.,  per  crate .  60@1  GO 

Norfolk,  per  carrier .  30®  65 

South  Jersey,  per  crate .  30@  40 

Turnips,  new,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  70 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,656  cans  of  milk, 
231  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  974  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Time 

and  experience  have  already 
proved  the  necessity  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Low  prices  and  sharp 
competition  demand  their  in¬ 
telligent  application. 

Successful  farmers  will  tell 
you  that  they  use  fertilizers 
containing  a  high  percentage 
of 

Potash 

and  that  they  secure  the  largest 
yields  and  most  money  for 
their  products  by  doing  so. 

We  have  collected  in  our  pamphlets  the 
results  of  long  and  carefully  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  by  leading  authorities,  which  we 
send  free  to  all  farmers  who  apply  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

S3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


|tti,a'crnanctiu,tsi  §Wrevttsinfl, 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Collections  of  different  Columbia  adver¬ 
tisements  were  submitted  in  competition 
forthe Columbia  Bicyclerecentlyofferedas 
a  prize,  'the  winning  collection  was  sent 
by  II.  F.Wendall,  Leipsic,  Ohio,  and  con¬ 
tained  2,089  different  advertisements  of 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  contest  has  demonstrated  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  the  secure  popularity 
of  Columbia  bicycles  and  the  wide-spread 
desire  to  secure  one.  If  Columbias  could 
be  sold  for  less,  the  use  of  Columbias 
would  be  universal.  But  Columbia  qual¬ 
ity  can  only  be  maintained  at  its  un¬ 
varying  standard  ^ 

by  asking  one  *  ■  TO  ALL 

unvarying  price  Iww  ALIKE. 

Hartford  Bicycles  are  The  Columbia  Art 

the  sort  for  which  $100  Catalogue  by  mail  for 

is  usuallv  asliprt two 2- cent  stamps,  or 

is  usually  asked  IS  free  ,f  you  can  on 

$70,  $65,  $50,  $45.  the  Columbia  agent. 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Houses  and  Agencies  almost  everywhere. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON* 

Bisulphide. 

_ srs.Gopii 

and  Hats,  Insects  In  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


PLANT 

PLANT 

PLANT 

PLANT 


Currants,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
small  fruits. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER,  the  best 
Red  Currant. 

WHITE  IMPERIAL,  the  best 
White  Currant. 

IN  THE  FALL,  WHICH  IS  THE 
BEST  SEASON. 


WRITE  to  the  subscriber  for  prices  and 
description  of  plants. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3G  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell.  In  ear  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Produces  of  the  Orchard.  Garden. 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farnu  = 

8end  for  our  little  book.  Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Beports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  eto.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


August  1 


NOTES  FROM  “ LU A V A.” 

Last  spring,  Charles  P.  Augur,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  sent  us  two  ears  of  the  Dwarf 
Adams  corn.  Mr.  Augur  has  grown  this 
corn  for  31  years,  the  original  ear  being 
brought  from  Michigan,  and  was  known 
as  “Squaw  corn.”  He  praised  it  as  a 
strong,  thrifty  grower,  a  heavy  yielder, 
good  enough,  in  its  green  state,  to  eat  as 
sweet  corn,  yet  making  an  excellent  feed 
corn  when  mature.  A  part  of  the  seed 
was  planted  in  the  garden  on  May  1,  and 
the  rest  planted  later,  on  the  farm,  to 
test  its  value  for  field  culture.  The  first 
picking  of  green  ears  was  made  July  19 — 
79  days  from  planting.  The  stalks,  with 
us,  are  thrifty  and  strong,  and  average 
over  five  feet  high.  Crosby,  planted  10 
days  later  than  the  Adams,  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  tassel  when  the  first  ears  of 
Adams  were  picked.  As  to  quality — the 
Adams  is  not  a  sugar  corn  at  all ;  yet,  to 
our  taste,  some  of  the  best  ears  were 
fully  as  sweet  as  Crosby.  It  would  sell 
without  difficulty  as  sweet  corn.  The 
plants  do  not  sucker,  may  be  planted 
close  together,  and  we  would  judge  that 
a  heavy  crop  could  be  grown  on  an  acre. 
When  the  field  crop  is  harvested,  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  grain. 

X  X  X 

Our  early  cabbage,  this  year,  has  been 
grown  between  the  rows  of  asparagus. 
The  asparagus  roots  were  set  out  in  the 
early  spring,  in  trenches  four  feet  apart. 
The  cabbage  seed  was  drilled  in  mid¬ 
way  between  the  asparagus  rows,  and 
the  plants  were  thinned  out  as  they 
grew  large  enough.  Both  asparagus 
and  cabbage  were  highly  fertilized,  and 
the  cabbages  are  large  and  fine.  As 
they  are  cut  out  for  use,  plants  of  later 
varieties  are  put  in  their  places. 

X  X  X 

Last  year,  on  September  3,  we  set  out 
1,200  potted  plants  of  Parker  Earle  straw¬ 
berries.  On  part  of  the  land,  we  had 
already  grown  a  crop  of  Crosby  sweet 
corn,  and  on  the  remainder  a  crop  each 
of  lettuce  and  early  cabbage.  The 
weather  was  dry,  and  the  ground,  a 
tough  old  sod,  was  full  of  White  Grubs, 
so  that  some  of  the  plants  were  killed. 
This  spring,  we  measured  off  a  space 
18x30  feet — a  fair  average  of  the  entire 
bed — in  order  to  ascertain  the  yield  from 
potted  plants  eight  months  from  setting. 
The  first  ripe  berries  were  picked  on 
Decoration  Day,  and  the  last  ones  June 
29.  The  total  yield  was  47  quarts — seven 
of  which  were  used  for  making  jam,  and 
the  rest  were  eaten  fresh.  The  plants 
were  set  30x15  inches  apart.  Counting 
out  the  misses,  there  were  about  140 
plants  on  this  plot.  At  this  rate,  •  an 
acre  of  such  plants  would  yield  about 
3,800  quarts.  Even  with  this  low  yield, 
the  crop  would  pay  us,  for  the  plants 
were  set  on  ground  that  had  already  pro¬ 
duced  one  and  two  crops. 

X  X  X 

We  shall  not  use  any  more  potted 
plants,  however — except,  possibly,  for 
newer  varieties.  The  Richards’s  trans¬ 
planter  enables  us  to  get  better  plants, 
and  re-set  them  with  a  surer  chance  of 
success.  This  spring,  we  set  out  a 
dozen  plants  each  of  some  25  varieties. 
Now  we  wish  to  set,  say,  200  good  plants 
each  of  Brandywine,  Ideal,  Oriole,  Mary, 
Atlantic  and  Eureka.  By  fastening  the 
runners  down  with  a  hairpin,  we  are 
able  to  root  plants  wherever  they  are 
wanted,  and  with  the  transplanter,  they 
are  quickly  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 
larger  than  one’s  fist,  and  put  out 
in  a  new  place  without  the  sign  of  a 
wilt.  We  call  our  little  experiment  plot 
the  “  breeding  pen,”  and  by  properly 
handling  the  runners,  we  can  obtain 
thousands  of  plants,  better  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  than  those  in  pots. 

Early  in  June,  Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer  sent 
us  a  dozen  strawberry  plants  kept  after 
his  “  new  method” — that  is,  heeled  into 
the  'ground*  close_together.  These  plants 


were  set  out  at  once,  and  are  now  fully 
as  large  as  the  plants  set  in  April.  We 
are  taking  plants  from  them  with  the 
transplanter,  the  same  as  from  those 
set  out  earlier.  The  convenience  of  this 
transplanter  on  places  where  space  is 
valuable,  is  quite  evident.  For  example, 
we  have  a  patch  of  early  corn  that  will 
be  off  by  August  1.  The  stalks  can  be 
cut  off,  the  soil  worked  up  and  fertilized, 
and  in  a  day,  plants  from  the  breeding 
pen  can  be  taken  up  with  the  trans¬ 
planter  and  set  out  in  their  new  places. 
They  will  never  stop  growing,  and  will 
outyield  potted  plants  next  spring.  Of 
course,  where  one  has  acres  of  berries, 
the  transplanter  might  not  pay  except 
for  newer  varieties  ;  but  for  intensive 
culture,  on  soil  free  from  stones,  it  will 
prove  a  very  valuable  help.  h. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

FEEDING  FARM  POULTRY. 

The  question  of  feeding  poultry  on  the 
farm  has  many  advocates  of  as  many 
methods.  Some  methods  are  purely 
theoretical,  others  are  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  fowls,  while 
others,  again,  are  impractical,  as  they 
involve  too  much  extra  labor;  the  routine 
being  the  same  for  a  small  flock  as  for  a 
large  one,  demands  more  time  and  labor 
than  the  average  farmer  can,  or  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should,  devote  to  it,  where 
he  is  not  making  this  his  principal  busi¬ 
ness.  When  the  Creator  placed  fowls 
on  the  earth,  he  placed  food  within  their 
reach,  not  in  patent  hoppers  and 
troughs,  but  required  them  to  search 
for  it ;  the  efforts  put  forth  in  the  search 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  their  well 
being.  Man  has  transplanted  them  to 
climates  where  nature  withholds  her 
supply  during  a  portion  of  the  year ; 
therefore,  he  must  supply  their  needs 
by  as  nearly  as  possible  duplicating  the 
natural  supply. 

The  presumption  is  that  you  are  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  for  profit  and  not  for  or¬ 
namental  purposes.  The  greatest  source 
of  profit  is  in  the  eggs  they  produce. 
Broilers  are  profitable,  but  to  make 
them  so,  one  must  be  equipped  to  raise 
them  artificially ;  this  requires  much 
time,  labor  and  very  close  attention. 
The  slightest  deviation  from  certain 
lines,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  severe  losses,  so  great  that  fancy 
prices  must  be  obtained  for  the  early 
birds  to  offset  even  the  average  losses  and 
the  low  prices  that  follow  later.  Beyond 
all  question,  eggs  are  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  poultry  raising  under  ordinary 
conditions.  There  are  two  important 
points,  the  foundation  upon  which  suc¬ 
cess  is  based  ;  the  first  is  the 

Stock  That  Is  to  Produce  the  Eggs. 

Suppose  that  you  wish  to  raise  a  crop 
of  early  potatoes  to  mature  in  June, 
would  you  go  to  market  and  buy  any¬ 
thing  that  looked  like  a  potato,  plant 
it,  and  then,  after  discovering  that  it 
was  a  mixture  of  all  kinds — early  and 
late — save  the  seed  and  continue  plant¬ 
ing  it  from  year  to  year  ?  How  about 
the  hens  ?  You  call  them  common 
stock,  which  means  that  they  mature  at 
various  ages,  and  have  the  character¬ 
istics  and  qualities  of  the  blood  that 
predominates  in  each  fowl,  and  they  all 
descend  from  some  of  the  standard 
breeds.  You  hatch  the  chicks  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  have 
early  winter  layers,  and  then  can’t 
understand  why  they  don’t  lay,  and  are 
surprised  when  you  find  some  May  and 
June  hatched  chicks  laying  in  November 
when  egg  prices  begin  to  climb  upward, 
and  when  you  should  reap  your  egg 
harvest.  Or,  suppose  that  you  have  one 
variety  of  purebred  stock,  whatever  it 
may  be  !  Unless  you  hatch  the  chicks 
at  the  right  time,  you  need  expect  no 
eggs  when  you  should  have  them  in 
abundance,  but  of  course  will  have 
plenty  when  everybody  else  has,  and 
prices  are  down.  Some  one  has  re¬ 
marked  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  peddle  ice 


in  winter.  Neither  does  it  pay  to 
peddle  eggs  in  summer.  How  can  you 
avoid  it  ?  Remember  the  following 
rules  and  be  governed  by  them  and  you 
have  taken  the  first  and  important  step  : 

First,  get  rid  of  your  mongrel  stock  ; 
you  can’t  figure  ahead  on  it  with  any 
certainty,  while  with  purebred,  you  can. 
If  you  wish  eggs  in  November,  set  the 
hens  so  that  they  will  hatch  as  follows  : 
Brown  Leghorns,  4%  months  previous 
to  laying  ;  Black  Spanish  or  Minorcas, 
5  months  ;  Wyandottes  or  Langshans, 
5Ji  months  ;  Plymouth  Rocks,  6  months  ; 
Brahmas  or  Cochins,  6%  months.  If 
you  hatch  them  earlier  than  this,  they 
will  moult  into  premature  hens,  and  then 
you  need  expect  no  eggs  until  spring.  A 
hen  can’t  grow  feathers  and  eggs  at  the 
same  time.  No  system  of  feeding  will 
alter  this  fact,  and  to  this  alone,  much 
of  the  scarcity  of  eggs  in  winter  is  due. 

I  long  ago  found  the  Brown  Leghorn 
the  best  layer.  I  hatch  my  chicks  in 
May  and  June,  and  in  October  and 
November,  I  can  depend  on  my  hens 
shelling  out  eggs  in  abundance.  The 
next  important  point  is 

Feed. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  all  sorts  of 
mashes,  slops  and  soups,  advised  by 
many  to  be  concocted  for  poultry.  Hens 
dislike  wet  food  ;  they  can  gradually  be 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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LIVE  STOCK  HATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

taught  to  eat  it,  but  it  is  contrary  to 
their  natures.  These  mashes  have  been 
devised  and  used  principally  to  supply 
the  necessary  vegetable  food.  I  find  it 
better  to  supply  the  vegetable  food  green 
or  raw,  as  Nature  intended  they  should 
eat  it.  I  try  to  furnish  the  same  elements 
in  the  same  condition  in  winter  that 
Nature  does  in  summer.  The  keynote 
is,  variety.  Their  natural  food  is  grain 
and  seeds  of  all  kinds  ;  bugs,  worms  and 
insects,  with  an  abundance  of  green 
food,  which  is  the  foundation  of  vigor 
in  poultry.  Let  the  winter  feed  be 
whole  wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat  ; 
use  but  little  corn,  and  then  at  night 
only,  and  not  to  exceed  a  bushel  per 
month  for  100  hens.  Remember  that 
you  wish  eggs,  not  fat  !  Keep  the  hens 
hungry  except  at  night ;  send  them  to 
roost  with  full  crops.  Keep  green  food 
in  the  shape  of  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots 
or  beets  constantly  where  they  can  peck 
at  them.  Be  sure  that  they  can  always 
find  plenty  of  grit  and  sand. 

To  taae  the  place  of  insect  food,  I  feed 
granulated  bone  that  is  very  rich  in 
liypophosphites  and  lime,  and  a  prepared 
dried  blood  which  furnishes  albumen 
and  ammonia.  The  bone  is  placed  where 
they  can  help  themselves,  but  when  I 
feed  the  blood,  it  beiDg  a  powder,  I 
mash  a  few  boiled  potatoes  and  mix  it 
in  a  very  dry  mass.  I  alternate  the  grain 
food,  and  scatter  it  in  litter,  where  they 
must  scratch  to  find  it.  Exercise  must 
be  kept  up  as  well  as  food.  Pure  water 
in  clean  vessels  is,  of  course,  a  necessity. 

Feeding  Chicks. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  bread  and  milk  are  the  very  best 
food  with  which  to  start  a  chick.  It 
cleanses  the  crops  and  digestive  organs, 
and  prevents  bowel  trouble,  which  is 
ti  e  cause  of  much  mortality  among 
them.  I  feed  this  for  a  few  days  or  a 
week,  until  I  let  the  hen  run  with  them, 
then  I  feed  cracked  wheat  and  corn, 
equal  parts,  and  when  three  weeks  old, 
whole  wheat — on  which  they  thrive  as 
on  no  other  food. 

My  breeding  rules  differ  from  those  of 
breeders  who  breed  for  feathers,  and  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  If  a  hen  is  unpro¬ 
ductive,  off  goes  her  head,  no  matter 
how  many  points  she  may  score.  If  one 
is  heavier  than  the  maximum  allowed 
by  the  standard,  I  keep  her,  as  any  large 
bird  of  its  kind,  is  sure  to  prove  strong, 
vigorous  and  productive. 

The  Meat  Side  of  the  Question. 

Broilers  can  be  made  profitable  if 
raised  artificially.  Eggs  are  more  profit¬ 
able,  and  require  no  artificial  conditions; 
but  ducks  for  meat  are  more  profitable 
than  either.  My  specialty  is  raising 
Pekin  ducks  artificially  for  market  and 
breeding  purposes.  The  mortality  among 
them  is  very  light.  They  are  very  hardy, 
subject  to  no  disease,  and  will  thrive 
under  conditions  that  would  kill  a  chick. 
Lice  never  bother  them.  All  they  ask 
is  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  they  will 
take  on  flesh  at  a  rate  that  will  astonish 
you.  When  you  can  make  a  duckling 
weigh  from  43^  to  5  pounds  in  nine  weeks, 
at  a  cost  of  2)4  cents  per  pound  in  feed, 
and  sell  him  for  40  cents  per  pound  early 
in  April  or  15  cents  in  July,  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  profit  in  it  than  in 
any  farm  crop  or  any  other  legitimate 
business.  In  selecting  my  breeders, 
of  which  I  have  now  300  the 
same  principle  governs — utility.  As  I 
wish  flesh,  I  select  those  with  long 
bodies,  wide  and  deep  breast  and  keel. 
For  quick  returns  and  large  profits, 
they  have  no  rival  in  the  poultry  line. 
The  demand  for  ducklings  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply  in  nearly  all 
markets.  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
ducks  must  have  water  in  which  to 
swim  ;  this  is  true  of  puddle  ducks.  The 
Pekins  have  been  raised  for  many  gen¬ 
erations  without  it ;  the  desire  is  virtu¬ 
ally  bred  out  of  them,  and  to  admit 


them  before  they  are  full  feathered 
would  be  in  jurious.  I  can  merely  allude 
to  the  duck  question  when  the  subject 
of  meat  is  being  considered,  but  what  I 
have  said  may  demonstrate  which  is  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  all  in  raising 
poultry.  Our  ideas  may  differ,  but  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

Missouri.  H.  E.  MOSS. 


STOCK  GROWING  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

I  keep  purebred  Short-horn  cattle  to 
raise  young  stock  to  supply  my  neigh¬ 
bors  here  in  the  Territory.  This  is  a 
stock-raising  country  ;  no  matter  what 
the  season  is  for  other  crops,  there  is 
always  a  bountiful  supply  of  stock  feed 
raised  here.  Last  year,  when  hay  was 
short  elsewhere,  hundreds  of  car-loads 
were  shipped  from  here  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Wheat  seems  to 
do  very  well  here,  but  most  farmers 
raise  fodder  crops,  corn,  Kaffir  corn, 
sorghum,  millet — and  some  are  starting 
Alfalfa,  which,  I  believe,  will  do  well. 

I  have  a  milk  dairy,  and  keep  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grade  cows  and  some  Jerseys  for 
my  milk  supply,  selling  the  milk  in  the 
city  of  Newkirk.  I  prefer  to  let  the 
calves  have  the  milk  from  my  Short-horn 
cattle,  believing  that  better  calves  can 
be  raised  by  the  cows  than  when  fed  by 
hand.  The  calves  from  my  grade  stock 
I  do  not  raise,  unless  I  have  an  over¬ 
supply  of  milk,  but  sell  them  to  the 
neighbors  at  $2  per  head  when  about 
three  days  old.  The  calves  from  my 
Jerseys  are  hard  to  get  rid  of,  unless 
they  are  heifer  calves. 

The  reason  that  I  prefer  Short-horns 
is  that  I  can  do  better  with  them  than 
with  a  lighter  breed.  While  milk  sells 
here  for  only  15  cents  a  gallon,  butter 
for  six  cents  a  pound,  and  cheese  for 
eight  cents,  it  does  not  pay  farmers  to 
keep  cattle  for  the  milk  supply,  except¬ 
ing  for  their  own  family  use.  The  calf 
from  a  Short-horn  makes  a  much  larger 
veal  than  from  any  of  the  strictly  dairy 
breeds,  and  when  grown  for  beef,  pays 
almost  double  for  the  amount  of  feed 
consumed,  unless  it  be  for  the  exception 
of  the  Hereford  cattle,  which  are  raised 
here  also. 

With  corn  at  15  cents  a  bushel,  it  pays 
better  for  farmer's  to  sell  it  on  the  hoof 
than  from  the  crib,  and  most  of  the 
well-to-do  farmers  keep  either  cattle  or 
hogs  to  eat  their  corn.  These  farmers 
will  not  purchase  any  other  than  half- 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  among  them,  they 
get  very  many  good  milkers,  sufficiently 
so,  at  any  rate,  for  all  home  consumption. 

Newkirk,  O.  T.  K.  H.  L. 


WESTERN  STOCK  NOTES. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  was 
recently  “  caught  on  the  fly,”  and  re¬ 
quested  to  bat  at  a  few  questions  that 
were  pitched  to  him  : 

“  What  seems  to  be  the  outlook  for 
dairying  in  the  West  ?  ” 

“  We  have,  in  Wisconsin,  at  this  time, 
about  2,500  creameries  and  cheese  fac 
tories.  As  agriculture  has  declined,  this 
has  been  a  great  help  in  our  State.  Our 
farmers  are  getting  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  a  week  for  dairy  goods. 
The  present  low  prices  are  discouraging 
our  people  quite  a  little.  We  are  feeling 
it  in  butter  this  year.  With  the  low 
prices  for  pork,  horses  and  grain,  there 
is  a  considerable  feeling  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  Our  State  is  more  prosperous  than 
many  of  the  western  States.  People  stick 
closer  to  business,  and  attend  to  their 
knitting.  We  had,  in  Wisconsin,  100 
farmers’  institutes,  and  50,000  farmers 
came  to  those  meetings.  Our  mortgages, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  represent  pur¬ 
chases.  They  represent  ambition  to 
own  more  land.  The  Germans  are  good 
farmers.  They  have  more  faith  in  the 
institutes  and  the  schools  than  our  Yan¬ 
kee  farmers.” 

“  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  West  as 
to  breeds  of  cattle  ?  ” 

“  The  Babcock  test  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  rich  milk  breeds.  It  has 
unduly  stimulated  this  idea.  A  farmer 


will  talk  about  his  test  regardless  of  the 
quantity  of  milk.  If  he  has  a  cow  that 
gives  six-per-cent  milk,  and  she  is  giving 
20  pounds  a  day,  he  will  think  her  a 
greater  cow  than  one  that  is  giving  five- 
per-cent  milk  and  50  pounds.  I  think 
that,  for  the  farmer,  the  grade  is  the 
cow.  Grades  of  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and 
Holsteins  are  among  the  best.  We  have 
some  excellent  Holsteins  in  our  State, 
but,  of  course,  there  are  some  very  poor 
ones.  The  average  farmer  likes  the 
Short-horn,  and  that  breed  has  formed 
the  basis  for  many  of  our  grade  herds.” 

“Is  the  hog  business  in  the  West  boom¬ 
ing  now  ?  ” 

“  Southern  Wisconsin  is  a  good  hog 
country,  and  our  farmers  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  hogs.  Southern 
Wisconsin  is  in  the  hog  belt,  which 
reaches  into  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  It  is 
an  enormous  industry  in  the  West.  Most 
of  the  hogs  raised  are  black.  The  black 
hair  and  black  skin  stand  our  hot  sun 
better.” 

“Do  you  know  whether  farmers  are 
using  dried  blood,  ground  bone  or  tank¬ 
age  for  feeding  hogs  ?  ” 

“I  know  of  a  little  being  used  occa¬ 
sionally.  It  is  usually  used  for  show  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  results  are  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  know  of  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  of  hogs  in  our  State  who 
uses  a  little  dried  blood.  I  hear  men 
say,  in  Nebraska,  that  they  do  not  care 
to  use  it.” 


Killing  the  Horn. — I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  what  has  been  said  about 
dishorning  and  preventing  horn  growth. 
The  former  I  have  never  tried,  but  I 
have  for  two  years,  killed  the  coming 
horns  with  common  concentrated  lye, 
using  that  bought  for  soap-making.  I 
am  a  veritable  shut-in,  having  come 
here  in  1890  for  my  health,  and  failed  to 
find  it.  I  have  been  to  my  stable  but 
three  times  in  considerably  more  than 
two  years,  so  that  what  I  have  done  has 
been  by  others,  and  when  and  where  I 
could  have  no  personal  oversight  of  the 
matter.  I  directed  that  the  calf,  in  every 
instance  under  10  days  of  age,  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  post  so  that  its  head  would  be 
immovable.  The  embryo  horn  was  then 
clipped  short  of  hair  with  scissors, 
moistened,  and  about  the  mass  of  a  half 
of  a  grain  of  corn  of  the  lye  made  into 
a  paste  and  rubbed  into  each  horn.  Care 
was  taken  that  the  paste  was  not  moist 
enough  to  run  at  all,  but  that  it  would 
remain  where  placed.  In  no  case  has  a 
second  application  been  necessary  ;  and 
in  every  instance,  the  horn  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  destroyed.  My  success  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  it  had  to  be  done  by 
other  hands,  and  beyond  my  sight,  has 
prompted  me  to  give  my  method. 

Clifford,  Tex.  o.  f.  r. 


INSTEAD  OE  TRIFLING  WITH  A  BAD  COLD,  use 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  which  will  loosen  the 
phlegm,  subdue  inflammation,  and  certainly  save 
your  lungs  and  throat  much  dangerous  wear  and  tear. 
The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  — Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnr 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilorsei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactloi 
Price  $1,50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  o 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction: 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLtAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 


Protect  Your  Stock  From  Files. 

Myself  and  patrons  have  been  so  delighted  with  the 
effectof  “Sboo-Fly,”  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  that  I  made  duplicate  orders  in  May.  aggregating 
250  quarts.  J.  W.  BUSHER. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  have  used  Slioo-Fly  two  years  on  my  cows.  It 
pays.  Send  me  Twenty-live  (25)  gallons. 

Fallsington.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  H.  W.  COMFORT. 
CDCPIAI  Send  20c.:  will  return  1  pint  Shoo- Fly. 

Name  Express  Office.  $1.50  per  gal  One 
gal.  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Freight  pd.  on  10  gals. 
Shoo-Fly  Meg.  Co..  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,Phila.,  Pa. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 


Fifty  bead  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLTFF,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  Si^e.1  TmSFco% 

from  three  to  six  years  old ;  four  Heifer  Calves.  Am 
retailing  milk,  and  cannot  raise  calves. 

C.  N.  MURDOCK,  Oneonta,  N.  V. 


There  is  a  TIME  for  ALL.  and  NOW  is  that  TIME 
to  order  choice  young  pigs  from  best  strains. 

Wiliswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake.  N. .  I.  .or  207  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  Can  supply  you  with  THOROUGHBRED 
CATTLE  from  BEST  HERDS.  Write  for  particulars 
aud  prices. 


CLOSING  OUT  FOR  GOODtLCSS: 

SHIRES.  The  famous  Boars:  Lettcrblair  28063; 
Stelton,  32702.  Four  Sows  in  pigs  and  about  20  young 
Pigs  of  last  May  and  June.  Very  cheap. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


LARGE  pcpyouipre 
ENGLISH  DtKIVOnIKCb 

OF  THE  BEST  families.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSH  ART,  Lowvllle,  N.  Y. 


WE 


are  selling,  at  reasonable  prices, 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 


all  ages.  Write  us  what  you  want;  we  can  please 
F.  H.  GATES  Si  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


W.  &B.  P.  Rocks  and  W,  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels,  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks,  $2.  Eggs,  75c.  per  sitting. 
Stock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

DR.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  Machiag,  N.  Y. 


rnD  C  A I  C  A  Thoroughbred  Guernsey  Bull 
run  vmLL  Calf,  3  months  old.  All  right  in 
color,  ancestry  and  show-ring  points.  Unsurpassed 
in  any  respect.  M.  SAGER.  Orangeville,  Pa. 
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SELECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock. 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS 

TRY  THEM  BSPORE  YOU  PAY  FOR  THEM. 
NOTHING  ON  EARTH  WILL 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  Ill.  catlg.  free  if  you  name 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


COOPER 


Will 

make 


grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex. 
100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


DIP 


If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FRANCKLYN.  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City 


Galled  Horses 


— -  - - -  . . you 

willtryCALL  POWDER.  60  cents  by  mail. 

MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y. 


Ml  AILING  HORSE 

means  loss  of  money.  We  < 
!  cure  him  while  he  works  < 
\from  Hurness  Gall,  Cuts,  ( 
'Speed  Cracks.Grease  Heel,  ( 
etc.  Also  good  for  sore  teats  , 
on  cows.  Askyour  dealer  for  ; 
it.  Sample  mailed  for  10c.  1 
Enough  to  cure  one  horse. ' 

;  <s1&jheAndv/6rkTheHorseBoLC709  1 m O^dTown.m'e. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth.  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CD  E  C 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  ■  Mm  El  ha 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  <fe  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MIAMI 


BuggiesCarriages.  Wagons 

BICYCLES  AND  HARNESS 
Strong,  Handsome,  Low-priced  Goods. 
Fully  warranted  at  prices  which  make  money 
for  you  by  saving  one-third  to  one-half.  A  substantial  top  buggy, 

811.25;  an  elegant  family  carriage,  $67.50.  We  pay  freight  to 
points  mentioned  in  our  new  Annual  Catalogue,  sent  free.  Write 
Miami  Manufacturing  Co.,  115  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  pv 
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Humorous. 

The  lightning-bug  is  brilliant, 

But  he  hasn’t  any  mind; 

He  blunders  through  existence 
With  his  headlight  on  behind. 

—Chicago  Record. 

Can  a  hammock  be  called  a  spoon- 
holder  ? — Atchison  Globe.  It  might  hold 
a  pair  of  spoons. 

It  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  say  that 
a  man  will  make  a  good  husband.  It  is 
the  wife  who  makes  the  good  husband. 
The  bad  ones  only  are  the  the  self-made 
article. — Boston  Transcript. 

“  Wouldn’t  it  be  terrible,  Robbie,” 
said  little  Mabel,  as  they  drank  their 
morning’s  milk,  “if  there  wasn’t  no 
cows.”  “  Yeth,”  said  Robbie.  “  We’d 
have  to  dwinlc  condenthed  milk  then, 
and  it’s  horrid.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  If  women  have  not  finer  sensibilities 
than  men,”  asked  the  defender  of  her 
sex,  “  then  why  is  it  that  men  laugh  and 
women  weep  at  a  wedding  ?  ”  Because 
they  are  not  the  ones  who  are  getting 
married,”  answered  the  coarse,  heartless 
man. — Credit  Lost. 

Little  Tommy,  while  alone,  had 
bumped  himself  pretty  severely  against 
the  edge  of  a  door,  and  related  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  his  mother.  “  Did  you  cry, 
Tommy  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  No,  mamma. 
What  was  the  use  ?  There  wasn’t  any¬ 
body  around  !  ” — The  Household. 

Pat  Hooligan  :  “  I  wonder,  Mr.  Mor- 
iarity,  whoi  they  always  put  a  cock  atop 
of  the  weather  vane,  and  niver  a  hen 
d’ye  see?”  Moriarity:  “  Shure,  Pat,  me 
boy,  it’d  be  the  difficulty  they’d  have 
collecting  the  eggs  if  they  was  to  put 
hens  there.” — Alley  Sloper. 

Mbs.  Subukbs  (an  old  resident)  :  “Well, 
how  are  you  making  out  with  your  gar 
dening?”  Mrs.  Newcome  (fresh  from 
the  city):  “  Why,  we  are  not  making  out 
at  all !  The  man  who  sold  us  these 
potato  seeds  cheated  us.  The  vines- 
came  up  splendidly,  but  there  isn’t  a 
sign  or  sight  of  a  potato  on  one  of  them 
John  is  going  to  tear  them  all  up  to¬ 
night.  ” — Puck. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
The  Bubal  New-Yorker. 


9UY  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,"  WES' 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer- 
profits.  la  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL. no.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women. 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Good 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees. 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
—  16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 

vou  a  14-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GBEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 
51  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


Gider&Wine  Press  Machinery 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Ebls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO , 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  Co  .  N.Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Flydranlio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
reeaea.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  | 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE 


GALVANIZED 

Fruit  Evaporator  Wire  Cloth 

e. 

.o 

0} 


Co 
C> 

WRIGHT  &  COLTON  WIRE-CLOTH  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 


BRADLEYS 


&  ’M 
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In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  profit  from  his  Wheat,  every 
farmer  must  produce  the  l  argest  possible  number  of  bushels  per  acre 
of  plump,  heavy-weighing  grain,  grown  on  tall,  stiff  stalks.  To 
do  this,  most  farmers  use  Bradley’s  Standard  Fertilizers,  which 
are,  beyond  doubt,  the  best  wheat  fertilizers  known  to  the  world. 

The  stand  of  Grass,  when  Bradley’s  Standard  Fertilizers  are  used  in  Sieftng  d  v/n,  is 
usually  so  increased  that  it  alone  pays  for  the  entire  cost  of  these  superlative  Fertilizers. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ERTEL’S  VICTOR 

Shipped  akywhcrcto  o.er.u 
On  trial  against  all  other 

m 


GEO.ERTEL&CO  QUINCY.ILL 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

Bell 

SI 


_  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  llll  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Iff* 


A  Peck  of  Potatoes 

is  “A  peck  of  trouble’’ — if  sorted  by  hand. 

1200  bushels  of  potatoes  can  be  sorted  in  a  day 
with  no  trouble  and  little  expense  with  a 
Champion  Potato  Sorter.  A  new  machine, 
operated  on  a  new  principle.  Wonderfully 
simple  and  as  effective,  practical  and  durable  as 
it  is  simple.  The 

Champion  Potato  Sorter 

is  an  absolute  necessity  to  any  one  growing 

T»rkf n frir  -marlrpt  A  book  containing  full  description 

potatoes  ior  market.  and  illustrations  mailed  free. 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 


who  oecury  the  most  favorableTocatic®  be- 
Auctions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
Uon  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


Bo*  304  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


-ween  the  oceans  tor  healthy  nursery  BK>= 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  F/.rie  call 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


Use,  an 
Make  Mon 
Selling 
Article 


// 


// 


H 


WRITE 

^  NOW. 

Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 

Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town 
Agency  now.  Complete  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps. 

Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

“I  sold  over  these  three  towns  8,000  Corn  Binders.” 

N.  A.  Elsingkk,  Turner  Centre,  Maine. 

“I  expect  to  sell  a  good  many  Binders  for  you  this  season.” 

Kobt.  Ckabbe,  Vanderbilt,  Pa.  He  sold  6,000  last  season. 

•‘Was  your  agent  last  year  for  Agawam,  Mass.,  and  Suffield,  Conn. 

Would  like  the  same  this  year.  Every  one  liked  them.” 

E.  F.  Newton,  Agawam,  Muss.  He  bought  7,900  last  season. 

‘Sold  5,500  Corn  Binders  in  a  short  time.  Believe  I  can  sell  many 
more  than  I  did  last  season.  From  all  who  used  them  I  get 
only  words  of  praise.”  E.  R.  Keech,  Rockford,  Mich. 

‘I  sold  6,000  in  small  lots  in  this  town.  Can  sell  a 
good  many  more  this  season,  as  farmers 
have  tried  them,  and  know  what  they 
are.”  W.  G.  St.John, 

Hammonton,  N.  J.  TIE  CO., 

w'  Box 

Unadilla,  N,Y» 


THIS  IS  A 

BEAN  HARVESTER. 


You  ought 
to  know  all 
about  it. 
Introduc¬ 
tory  Prices. 
Write  Us. 


THE  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 


Agents  Wanted.  SAGINAW,  MICH 
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per  ceDt  Hard  Work  Saved. 

per  cent  Thorough  Cultivation  Added, 


BY  USING 


THE  FULCRUM 

Spader  and  Cultivator 

Illustrated  Cir-  TIIE  FULCRUM  MFO.  CO  , 
cular  Free.  paterson,  n.  j. 
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A  GOOD  CROP  OF  GRASS. 

ITS  PEDIGREE,  FROM  SEED  TO  MOWER. 

A  Revolution  and  a  Revelation. 

Part  II. 

Let  us  start  with  an  old  meadow  or  pasture,  or  any 
other  field  that  we  wish  in  grass.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  say,  “Plow  and  harrow  thoroughly,  sow  Timothy 
and  Red-top,  and  roll.”  That  is  only  the  backbone  of 
the  answer — all  the  other  bones  and  the  flesh  must  be 
added.  A  view  of  a  part  of  Mr.  Clark’s  field  is  shown 
at  Fig.  165.  This  part  of  the  field  contains  the  acre 
from  which  12,340  pounds  of  well-dried  hay  were  cut 
this  year. 

On  July  15,  1895,  the  field  was  in  sod,  much  like 
many  other  meadows,  except  that  the  stand  of  grass 
was  better  than  the  average.  The  sod  was  not  plowed, 
but  cut  up  with  a  Right-lap  Cutaway  harrow  or  plow. 
This  tool  has 
three  disks  at 
the  right,  shap¬ 
ed  with  teeth 
much  like  those 
on  the  ordinary 
Cutaway.  On 
the  other  side 
of  the  pole,  are 
three  round, 
flat  plates— not 
disk  s — w  i  t  b 
teeth  so  m  e- 
what  like  those 
on  a  saw.  As 
the  machine 
works  around 
the  field  to  the 
left,  the  outer 
disks  tear  the 
sod  apart  and 
turn  it  over 
while  the  plates 
on  the  inside 
cut  the  tough 
sod  into  narrow 
slices.  At  the 
next  round,  the 
disks  work  on 
these  slices 
while  the  plates 
are  slicing  an¬ 
other  round. 

The  effect  of 
this  slicing  and 
turning  is  to 
tear  the  sod 
into  shreds  and 
leave  most  of 
the  roots  turn¬ 
ed  up  to  the 
sun.  I  saw  the  machine  working  in  a  tough  old 
pasture.  It  was  loaded  down  with  two  men  and  a 
bag  of  fertilizer  with  three  horses  to  haul  it.  The 
sod  was  torn  and  twisted  and  turned  until  it  looked 
like  a  garden  sod  turned  over  by  a  spade.  A  plow 
would  have  left  the  sod  in  tough,  hard  chunks  and 
strips,  and  even  the  best  of  spring-tooth  and  Acme 
working  could  hardly  have  gone  deep  enough  to  break 
them  up  thoroughly.  The  Right-lap,  instead  of 
leaving  the  sod  in  long  strings  and  chunks,  cut  it  into 
pieces  varying  in  size  from  the  fist  to  the  head,  and 
threw  each  piece  over  by  itself. 

1  think  that  most  farmers  would  have  said  that  one 
such  working,  with  one  or  two  harrowings,  would  fit 
the  ground  for  any  crop.  That  is  where  the  “new 
method”  comes  in.  Before  that  field  was  seeded, 
every  living  thing  was  killed — by  cultivation,  air  and 
sun.  That  sod  was  worked  over,  not  once,  but  25 


times,  with  that  tool.  Up  and  across,  and  then 
diagonally,  as  often  as  any  green  growth  showed  on 
the  surface,  the  Right-lap  went  over  the  field.  A 
good  team  will  work  over  10  acres  per  day  after  the 
first  breaking.  The  object  is  to  have  the  upper  six 
inches  of  soil  as  fine  and  open  as  a  heap  of  dry  wood 
ashes.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can  cultivate  the 
grass  crop.  Corn,  potatoes,  orchards  and  vineyards 
are  cultivated  as  the  crops  advance,  thus  letting  the 
air  and  sun  into  the  soil,  and  forming  a  “dust 
blanket”  to  carry  the  crop  through  the  drought.  You 
can  cultivate  these  rowed  crops  while  they  are  grow¬ 
ing,  but  for  a  crop  of  grass  that  will  stay  in  sod  four 
or  five  years,  the  cultivation  must  all  be  done  in  ad¬ 
vance.  You  cannot  hoe  the  weeds  out  of  a  meadow 
after  the  grass  starts — they  must  all  be  killed  before 
the  seed  is  sown.  If  you  cultivate  a  crop  of  corn  five 
times  each  season,  for  five  years,  you  can  well  afford 


to  work  your  grass  land  25  times  if  you  are  to  cut  it 
five  years  ! 

The  hay  crop  is  worth  more  than  any  other  crop 
grown  in  this  country  ;  yet  it  is  the  most  neglected  of 
all.  For  centuries,  grass  has  been  made  a  sort  of 
hired  man  for  grain  crops.  It  has  had  the  second 
place  at  the  table,  and  has  been  expected  to  be  tough 
enough  to  stand  anything.  One  of  the  singular  old 
traditions  is  that  Timothy  needs  a  nurse  crop  to  carry 
it  through  the  winter.  Accordingly,  the  grass  seed 
is  sown  with  the  grain,  with  the  result  that  a  year  is 
lost  in  getting  a  crop  of  hay,  while  the  yield  is  cut 
down,  at  least,  one-half  of  what  it  might  have  been  if 
the  grass  had  been  seeded  alone.  We  saw,  last  week, 
how  nearly  15,000,000  plants  were  growing  on  one 
acre  of  this  hay  field.  With  a  fair  seeding  of  grain, 
not  half  this  number  of  plants  could  be  grown.  There 
would  not  be  room  for  them,  for  the  grain  plants 


crowd  them  out,  and  not  only  that,  but  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son,  the  grain  will  kill  more  than  they  crowd  out  by 
absorbing  the  moisture  needed  by  the  tiny  grass 
plants.  When  the  grain  is  cut,  you  will  find  where 
every  grain  plant  stood,  a  bare  spot  as  large  as  your 
palm  or  larger.  There  ought  to  grow  on  that  bare 
spot,  at  least  20  grass  plants  if  you  are  to  have  the 
average  found  on  Mr.  Clark’s  field.  You  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  cut  over  2%  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  if  these 
little  unproductive  bare  spots  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  field. 

In  his  12  years  of  experimenting,  Mr.  Clark  says 
that  he  has  spent  much  time  in  trying  to  reseed  these 
bare  spots,  but  has  never  been  able  to  do  it.  He  has 
scratched  them  over  and  reseeded,  and  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  “  graft”  them  by  cutting  little  pieces  of 
good  Timothy  sod  and  setting  them  out  carefully  in 
the  largest  of  the  bare  places  !  He  has  never  been 

able  percepti¬ 
bly  to  increase 
the  number  of 
desirable  grass 
plants  on  an 
acre  after  the 
sod  is  well  es¬ 
tablished.  His 
rule  is,  when¬ 
ever  the  hay 
yield  falls  be¬ 
low  four  tons 
per  acre,  to  cut 
up  the  old  sod 
and  reseed. 
This  experi¬ 
ence  has  con¬ 
vinced  him  that 
the  only  safe 
way  to  insure  a 
large  crop  of 
hay,  is  to  start 
with  as  many 
grass  plants  as 
can  be  made  to 
grow.  From 
this  point  of 
view,  weeds 
and  grain  are 
only  in  the  way 
The  former  are 
to  be  killed, 
root  and  branch 
by  turning 
them  up  to  the 
sun  again  and 
again  in  the  25 
times  of  thor¬ 
ough  working 
before  the  seed 
is  sown.  As  for 
the  grain,  keep  it  out  of  the  grass.  If  need  be,  buy 
it  of  your  neighbor  who  is  willing  to  give  away  half 
his  grass  crop  for  the  sake  of  growing  the  two  to¬ 
gether.  Some  folks  may  think  that  it  pays  to  keep  a 
few  big  steers  in  the  calf  pen  to  eat  out  of  the  same 
racks  and  boxes  that  the  calves  are  to  patronize.  It 
is  all  right  for  the  steers,  but  woe  be  unto  the  calves. 
It  won’t  do  to  say  that  the  steers  are  needed  to  keep 
the  calves  warm,  for  you  should  have  made  the  pen 
comfortable  beforehand.  The  steers  are  like  the 
grain,  and  the  calves  are  like  the  little  grass  plants. 
The  grass  needs  the  nurse  crop  only  when  you 
have  failed  to  fit  the  ground  so  that  the  grass  seeds 
will  start  properly.  If  you  wish  to  raise  grain,  sow 
it  by  itself,  and  when  it  is  harvested,  prepare  the 
stubble  just  as  Mr.  Clark  does  the  old  meadow,  and 
sow  it  to  grass.  You  will  have  more  grain  and  more 
grass  to  pay  for  it.  This  may  be  a  hard  thing  for 
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some  farmers  to  believe,  but  the  crop  proves  the 
theory. 

We  have  told  how  the  ground  is  worked  with  the 
Right-lap  until  the  upper  six  inches  are  as  fine  as  an 
ash  heap.  Work  the  ground  after  every  shower.  Let 
the  air  and  sunlight  into  the  soil.  You  know  how  the 
best  grape  growers  put  the  fertilizer  midway  between 
the  rows,  because  they  know  that  the  feeding  roots 
are  strongest  where  there  is  most  sunlight.  You 
literally  make  future  crops  of  hay  when  you  permit 
the  sun  to  shine  into  and  through  the  upper  soil. 
The  sun  in  the  hay  field  does  not  “  make  ”  the  hay,  it 
only  dries  the  grass.  The  “making”  is  done  all 
through  the  growing  season,  and  before  the  seed  is 
put  into  the  ground. 

Another  thing  of  great  importance  is  to  have  the 
field  properly  graded  ;  all  hollows  where  water  can 
stand  should  be  filled  up,  for  the  grass  in  these  places 
will  be  killed  out.  Mr.  Clark  uses  a  tool  for  this 
purpose  which  is  a  combination  of  the  tooth  harrow 
and  scraper.  The  harrow  is  made  somewhat  like  a 
Thomas  harrow,  only  that  it  is  much  lighter  and 
with  smaller,  slanting  teeth.  A  board  behind  it  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  so  that  when,  in  harrow¬ 
ing,  one  sees  a  little  hollow  ahead,  he  can  bear  down 
on  the  board  scraper,  carry  a  load  of  soil  to  the 
hollow,  then  lift  the  scraper  and  dump  the  load  into 
the  low  place.  In  this  way,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  get  a  good  grade  on  the  field. 

Mr.  Clark’s  field  is  half  wet  and  half  dry — the  lower 
part  being  almost  wet  enough  to  be  called  a  swamp. 
This  wet  part,  in  starting,  was  ditched — the  ditches 
running  100  feet  apart  and  from  three  to  six  feet  deep. 
The  stones  dug  and  picked  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  field  were  thrown  into  the  ditches  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  surface,  and  covered  with  earth.  He  says  that 
made  the  land  too  dry  at  first ;  but  as  the  soil  worked 
down  among  the  stones,  the  drains  did 
better.  Good  surface  drainage,  with  a 
perfect  grade  that  will  let  the  surface 
water  run  off,  is  more  desirable  than 
ditching. 

For  seeding,  Mr.  Clark  uses  for  each 
acre,  14  quarts  each  of  Red-top  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  and  four  quarts  of  Red  clover. 

The  Timothy  and  Red-top  seed  are 
mixed,  and  half  sowed  one  way  and 
the  other  half  sowed  across  the  first 
sowing.  The  Red-top  makes  good  hay, 
and  will  give,  at  least,  1%  ton  extra 
yield  above  what  Timothy  alone  could 
do.  Of  course,  the  ground  is  in  perfect 
condition  before  the  grass  seed  is  sown. 

In  some  cases,  even  the  Right-lap 
cannot  reach  and  throw  out  deep  grass 
roots  or  weeds  along  the  fence;  in  that 
case,  a  tool  known  as  an  underground 
cultivator  is  used.  The  teeth  on  this 
cultivator  are  somewhat  the  shape  of  hooks,  and 
they  can  be  set  to  catch  and  pull  at  any  angle  or 
depth.  They  work  down  under  the  surface  and 
snap  off  and  drag  out  many  roots  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  brought  to  the  surface.  And  now,  with 
the  ground  ready  and  the  seed  in  hand,  let  us  see  how 
the  grass  is  started.  h.  w.  c. 


and  berries  very  large,  is  of  such  poor  quality  that  I 
shall  drop  it.  The  others  I  shall  give  further 
trial.  Annie  Lawrie  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
I  have  yet  tried  in  quality,  but  seems  to  be  a  shy 
bearer.  I  have  on  trial,  Wm.  Belt,  Ivanhoe,  Splen¬ 
did,  J.  Gould,  and  Jucunda  Improved,  which  have  not 
fruited  yet.  s.  y. 

Dresden,  N.  Y. 

Japan  Plums  in  Indiana. — Here  is  my  experience 
with  a  few  of  the  Japanese  plums.  The  first  trees  of 
this  class  coming  to  this  locality  were  planted  by  a 
neighbor  and  myself  in  the  spring  of  1892,  the  varie¬ 
ties  being  Abundance,  Satsuma  and  Burbank.  They 
have  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit  buds  every  season  since 
being  planted,  but  did  not  succeed  in  producing  a 
blossom  until  this  season.  Some  of  the  Burbank 
trees  are  overloaded,  many  of  the  branches  having  to 
be  propped.  The  fruit  is  of  very  good  size,  consid¬ 
ering  the  overloaded  condition  of  the  trees,  frequent 
specimens  measuring  five  inches  in  circumference. 
The  Satsumas  have  a  fair  crop  of  nice  fruit,  while 
Abundance  trees  of  the  same  age,  and  having  equal 
chances  with  the  others,  do  not  average  a  half  dozen 
fruits  per  tree,  though  they  are  giving  us  a  sample. 
The  Burbanks,  now  ripening,  produce  the  finest  plum 
show  ever  witnessed  in  this  locality.  This  shows  the 
tenderness  of  Abundance  over  Satsuma  and  Burbank, 
the  last  being  hardiest  of  all.  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  all  become  hardier  in  fruit  bud 
with  age.  i.  m.  h. 

Sycamore,  Ind. 

Cankee  Worms. — Some  years  ago,  I  noticed  that 
the  bottom  of  a  stack  of  hay  that  a  neighbor  was 
moving,  was  filled  with  the  cocoons  of  canker  worms. 
The  stack  stood  near  some  trees  that  had  been  badly 
eaten.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  a  good 


A  NEW  W  E  E  D  E  R  .  Fig.  166 


WHAT  THEY  SAY 

A  New  Weeder. — Last  week,  Mr.  Warren  Vree- 
land,  of  New  Jersey,  gave  us  some  verses  praising  the 
work  of  his  new  Automatic  weeder.  This  week  we 
show  a  picture  of  the  tool  at  Fig.  166.  As  will  be 
seen,  it  embraces  several  ideas.  The  teeth  are  so 
adjusted  that  they  turn  and  twist,  thoroughly  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  and  dodging  the  plants.  Several  parties 
who  have  used  this  weeder  in  corn  and  potatoes, 
speak  highly  of  it. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Berries. — Just  a  year  ago 
(July  20),  I  gave  my  strawberry  patch  (about  one- 
seventh  of  an  acre)  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted 
horse  manure,  plowed  it  under,  and  sowed  it  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  It  made  a  good  growth  during  the  fall, 
was  covered  with  snow  all  winter,  and  came  out  fresh 
and  green  when  the  snow  went  off  ;  but  a  hard  freeze 
soon  after  seemed  to  kill  the  most  of  it.  I  plowed  it 
under  and  planted  potatoes  ;  never  had  such  a  rank 
growth  of  vines  before,  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  what 
the  yield  will  be.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam.  For 
the  past  three  years,  I  have  been  testing  some  20 
kinds  of  strawberries  to  find  which  is  best  adapted  to 
my  soil — a  dry,  gravelly  loam,  subsoil  mostly  sand. 
Of  those  grown  three  years,  Bubach,  Jessie  and  Haver- 
land  stand  highest  as  regards  productiveness  and 
ability  to  stand  dry  weather.  Crawford,  Timbrell, 
Parker  Earle,  E.  P.  Roe,  and  Michel’s  Early  are  en¬ 
tirely  worthless  on  my  soil ;  Eureka,  Middlefield  and 
Leader  do  fairly  well.  I  fruited  Brandywine,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Annie  Lawrie,  Staples,  Belle,  and  Noble  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  Noble  rusts  badly,  and  Belle, 
although  on?  of  the  most  healthy  and  rank  growers, 


plan  to  furnish  the  worms  with  a  similar  wintering 
place,  as  a  means  of  destroying  them.  I  had  a  few 
trees  in  the  center  of  my  orchard  that  had  been  eaten 
to  some  extent,  and  I  found  that  the  pest  was  spread¬ 
ing  quite  rapidly.  As  the  trees  most  infested  were  of 
no  particular  account,  the  worms  had  been  unmo¬ 
lested  ;  but  I  saw  that  they  would  soon  spread  to  some 
bearing  Baldwins  if  steps  were  not  taken  to  prevent 
them.  So,  early  in  the  fall,  I  spread  swamp  grass 
under  the  trees  affected,  and  quite  a  distance  under 
others  surrounding  them.  As  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  I  loosened  up  the  mulch  to  let  it  dry  a  little, 
cleared  it  away  a  foot  or  so  from  around  the  bodies  of 
the  trees,  and  then  set  fire  to  it  ;  it  burned  slowly, 
but  clean,  and  only  a  few  worms  showed  that  season. 
The  next  autumn,  I  repeated  the  work,  and  I  haven’t 
seen  a  canker  worm  in  the  orchard  since.  Aside  from 
that,  the  trees  have  taken  on  new  life,  and  I  have 
gathered  one  fine  crop  of  fruit  from  trees  I  had  con¬ 
sidered  worthless,  and  I  have  another  on  the  trees  at 
present.  The  experiment  cost  me  nothing  but  some 
very  poor  hay  and  a  little  labor,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
would  have  been  amply  repaid  if  I  hadn’t  destroyed  a 
single  canker  worm,  or  rather,  prevented  one,  in  the 
increased  vigor  and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees. 

Connecticut.  c.  r.  A. 

To  Avoid  Harness  Bruises. 

Nearly  all  the  sores  on  the  farm  teams,  from  the 
harness,  can  be  avoided  by  intelligent  care.  Collar 
boils  and  bruises  are  not  a  necessary  result  of  hard 
work,  but  they  are  certain  to  follow  negligence. 
When  the  collar,  or  any  other  part  of  the  harness, 
presses  heavily,  the  point  of  contact  is  compressed  so 
that  the  circulation  of  blood  is  interfered  with.  If 
the  pressure  be  continued  long,  the  vessel  walls  are 
partially  paralyzed,  and  the  muscular  fiber  about 
them  bruised.  When  the  pressure  is  finally  removed, 
the  blood  rushes  into  the  weakened  vessels,  and  the 
colorless  liquid  portion  passes  through  the  walls  and 
accumulates  in  the  connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin. 
This  produces  the  soft,  fluctuating  swellings.  When 
such  accumulatioas  are  not  too  large,  they  may  be 


reabsorbed,  though  the  blood  plasma  contains  the 
tissue  matter  that  forms  callouses,  and  a  greater  or 
less  thickening  usually  results.  The  way  to  obviate 
such  bruises  is  to  lift  the  harness  frequently,  thus 
removing  the  pressure  long  enough  for  the  circulation 
to  be  restored.  Manipulating  the  parts  with  the 
fingers  will  assist  this.  When  plowing  or  doing  any 
heavy  work,  stop  frequently,  but  not  long,  every  time 
raising  the  collar. 

When  the  collar  is  removed  at  night,  wash  the 
shoulders  with  cold  water.  This  prevents  such  rapid 
expansion  of  the  blood  vessels,  by  contracting  the 
muscles,  and  greatly  lessens  the  liability  of  the  soft 
swellings.  Should  they  occur,  or  bruises  occur  ac¬ 
companied  by  fever,  the  affected  parts  should  be 
bathed  frequently  with  cold  water,  ice  water  if  pos¬ 
sible,  for  12  to  24  hours,  or  until  all  fever  has  sub¬ 
sided.  After  that,  bathe  with  warm  water,  and  rub 
gently  to  hasten  resorption.  In  case  the  swelling  be 
so  large  as  not  to  be  removed  in  that  way,  open  with 
a  knife  at  a  point  where  it  will  have  free  drainage 
Should  this  have  been  delayed  a  few  days,  there  will 
be  an  accumulation  of  light- colored  matter  in  the 
connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin  of  which  the 
callous  forms.  This  should  be  removed  with  the 
finger.  Keep  the  incision  open,  and  bathe  with  mod¬ 
erately  warm  water  for  a  few  days.  Gentle  rubbing 
will  greatly  assist  restoration.  The  wound  should  be 
bathed  twice  a  day  with  an  antiseptic  to  prevent 
infection.  h.  p.  miller. 

Ohio. 

Western  New  York  Apple  Crop. 

We  have  now  on  the  trees,  one  of  our  old-time 
apple  crops.  All  orchards  that  have  been  well  cared 
for  are  loaded  with  apples  of  good  size  and  of  the 
best  color  ever  seen  on  the  trees.  They  are  very  free 
from  worms,  and  no  scab  can  be  found 
on  leaves  or  fruit.  For  the  past  nine 
years,  we  have  had  no  fair  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  western  New  York,  and  now  we 
are  making  up  for  lost  time.  The  bulk 
of  the  orchards  are  Baldwins  and  Green¬ 
ings  ;  but  there  are,  also,  a  good  many 
trees  of  Spys,  Kings,  Russets  and  a  few 
orchards  of  Duchess,  20-Ounce  and  Maid¬ 
en’s  Blush. 

A  good  deal  of  spraying  was  done, 
but  no  one  can  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees. 
This  is  one  of  the  years  of  general 
health,  when  every  tree  is  doing  its 
best,  and  I  predict  that  not  half  the 
spraying  will  be  done  next  year  as  this. 
The  fact  is  that  spraying  is  a  sort  of  in¬ 
surance  policy.  It  is  only  in  the  bad 
years  that  it  is  so  very  marked  in  bene¬ 
ficial  results.  An  insurance  does  the  in¬ 
surer  no  good  unless  he  has  a  fire  ;  so  spraying  does  no 
good  when  there  are  no  insects  or  disease.  But  the 
prudent  man  keeps  insured  all  the  same,  and  the 
prudent  orchardist  will  continue  to  spray  so  as  to  be 
protected  when  the  bad  years  do  come. 

In  some  sections  of  western  New  York,  the  Canker 
worm  was  very  prevalent,  and  in  others,  the  tent 
caterpillar,  and  where  these  got  in  their  work,  there 
will  be  no  apples.  Only  for  the  damage  done  by 
these,  we  should  have  picked  the  largest  crop  ever 
grown,  and  even  now  we  shall  have  1,000, COO  barrels 
or  more  of  very  fine  apples  in  Niagara  County. 

J.  8  WOODWARD. 

An  Iowa  Portable  Fence. 

Some  time  ago,  I  devised  and  constructed  a  portable 
fence  that,  at  the  time,  quite  took  my  fancy.  It  did 
not  differ  materially  from  styles  that  I  have  seen 
illustrated  in  agricultural  papers  since.  The  panels 
were  ordinary  four-board  ones.  The  posts  were  tri¬ 
angular  concerns,  and  the  wide  base  was  supposed  to 
make  them  steady  on  the  ground.  But  I  never  built 
any  after  the  first  I  made.  I  soon  found  that  the  posts 
had  to  be  pegged  down  to  keep  the  hogs  from  moving 
them,  and  the  wind  from  blowing  the  fence  over. 
Also,  the  ground  bad  to  be  nearly  level,  or  the  panels 
would  lose  their  hold  on  the  posts.  Lastly,  the  posts 
were  too  costly  and  hard  to  make. 

This  summer,  I  have  made  another  style  of  port¬ 
able  fence,  and,  so  far,  I  like  it.  It  is  around  a  pig 
lot.  It  might  not  do  so  well  for  larger  stock.  The 
panels  are  made  of  three  boards  of  six-inch  fencing, 
about  12  feet  long,  and  the  end  pieces  are  set  back 
six  inches  from  the  ends.  The  posts  are  round 
willow,  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  four 
feet  long,  sharpened,  and  driven  with  a  maul.  One 
panel  is  nailed  to  one  side  of  the  post,  and  the 
next  panel  to  the  other  side.  Soft  wood  is  used 
so  that  the  nails  may  be  drawn  without  damaging  the 
panels  when  it  is  desired  to  move  the  fence  again. 
This  fence  can  be  put  up  quicker  than  the  other  style, 
and  the  ground  does  not  need  to  be  so  level  ;  besides, 
the  cost  of  posts  made  of  sawed  lumber  is  saved  eu- 
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tirely.  The  willow  posts  cost  only  the  getting,  and 
that  is  less  than  the  making  of  the  other  posts.  If  we 
have  to  drive  a  peg  to  hold  down  the  patent  post, 
why  not  make  the  peg  a  little  longer,  throw  the  pat¬ 
ent  post  away,  and  nail  the  panel  to  the  peg  ?  The 
willow  post  will  last  as  long  as  the  fence  is  needed  in 
one  place.  If  willow  is  seasoned  before  it  is  used,  it 
will  last  several  years.  Green  willow  will  rot  off  in 
one  year. 

For  horses  and  cattle,  the  portable  fence  in  general 
use  here  is  the  barbed  wire.  Light  posts  are  driven 
two  rods  apart,  and  two  wires  are  put  up.  Only  the 
end  and  corner  posts  need  bracing.  It  is  cheap,  effi¬ 
cient,  easily  put  up,  and,  if  well  done,  fairly  safe,  and 
comes  near  to  being  a  model  temporary  fence. 

Newton,  Iowa.  k.  b.  w. 

The  Workshop  on  the  Farm. 

A  room  for  doing  odd  iobs  of  repairing,  is  a  place 
for  saving  many  cents,  if  not  dollars.  Of  course, 
some  men  have  no  knack  or  faculty  for  repairing  or 
making  things  ;  but  the  average  farmer  should  have 
a  place  for  some  carpenter’s  and  blacksmith’s  tools, 
some  bolts  of  various  sizes,  extra  nuts  and  washers, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  band  iron.  He  should  also 
have  pieces  of  wood  of  various  dimensions,  white  ash 
being  one  of  the  best.  It  is  also  well  to  have  pieces 
of  leather,  copper  rivets  of  various  lengths,  iron  lasts 
and  brass  clinch  nails,  and  wire  nails  of  various 
lengths.  One  of  the  handiest  tools  I  have  is  an  iron 
vise  and  anvil  combined.  It  is  large  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  and  costs  only  $1.25.  If  farmers 
knew  how  convenient  such  a  tool  is,  they  would  not 
be  without  it.  It  is  exceedingly  convenient,  many 
times,  for  a  farmer  to  be  able  to  bore  holes  in  iron. 
Every  one  should  have  a  good  bit  brace.  A  ratchet 
brace  is  a  great  convenience.  After  buying  a  cheap 
brace  and  finding  it  good  for  almost  nothing,  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  good,  strong,  ratchet  brace 
for  80  cents,  which  works  perfectly.  I 
find  the  Syracuse  twist  drills  to  be  the 
best  for  boring  iron.  Do  not  try  to  bore 
thick  iron  with  a  small  drill.  One  must 
bear  on  heavily,  and  a  small  drill  will 
be  sure  to  bend  or,  rather,  break.  But 
it  is  best,  if  one  is  able,  to  have  a  set  of 
twist  drills.  They  bore  wood,  iron,  or 
stone,  and  if  one  hits  a  nail  in  boring 
into  wood,  it  does  no  harm. 

It  is  also  very  convenient  to  be  able 
to  saw  iron,  and  a  Star  hack  saw  can 
be  got  for  15  cents,  which  answers  every 
purpose.  But  one  needs  to  be  very 
careful  in  using  it,  for  if  the  blade  be 
cramped,  it  will  snap  off,  or  a  nick 
will  break  out.  I  sawed  off  a  mowing 
machine  cutter  bar  with  one  without  in- 
juring  it,  but  broke  it  on  a  large  wire. 

New  blades  cost  at  the  rate  of  55  cents 
per  dozen  to  fit  the  cheap  frame.  They 
are  also  good  to  saw  wood.  A  cold 
chisel  is  often  very  handy,  so  are 
files,  rasps,  a  draw  knife  and  a  heavy  steel  rivet¬ 
ing  hammer.  Cronk’s  pliers  and  wire  cutters  are 
very  convenient  tools.  A  steel  prick  punch  can 
be  used  to  make  holes  in  hoop  iron,  and  a  reamer 
can  be  used  to  make  it  larger.  Nuts  often  jar  loose 
on  farm  machinery.  I  screw  them  down  tight, 
then  put  the  point  of  the  prick  punch  against  the  bolt 
where  the  threads  first  appear  above  the  nut,  strike  a 
few  blows,  and  it  will  not  work  loose  again  until 
wanted.  An  old  file  can  be  used  as  a  punch  by 
sharpening  the  handle  end,  and  striking  on  the  top 
of  the  file.  Flat-headed  bolts  are  a  nuisance,  gener 
ally,  but  there  is  a  new  bolt  called  the  patent  agricul¬ 
tural  bolt,  which  has  a  flat  head  and  no  shoulder, 
but  has  coarse  threads  which  keep  it  from  turning. 
Screws  of  various  sizes  can  often  be  used  where  nails 
will  not  do.  A  countersink  which  will  cut  wood  or 
iron,  I  find  very  handy,  as  it  lets  the  screw  in  so  that 
the  head  does  not  project.  Wire  nails  make  good 
rivets,  and  hold  where  a  nail  would  be  useless. 
Washers  should  be  used  on  wood.  j.  w.  newton. 

Vermont. 

Power  from  an  Old  Mower. 

I  have  made  use  of  an  old  mower  frame  on  my 
farm  in  constructing  a  power  to  operate  the  churn, 
separator  and  other  machines,  and  find  it  quite  a  use¬ 
ful  contrivance.  It  requires  but  little  expense  to  rig 
up  the  frame  into  a  serviceable  power.  At  Fig.  167  is 
shown  the  appliance  set  up  all  ready  for  business.  I 
first  took  off  the  cutter-bar,  seat  and  pole,  and  re¬ 
moved  the  ratchet  from  the  right  wheel — if  it  is  a 
left-hand  machine,  remove  the  left  one.  I  set  the 
frame  up  on  the  loose  wheel,  in  a  convenient  place  to 
operate,  and  fastened  firmly  to  the  ground  by  means 
of  forked  stakes,  driven  deep  ;  also,  drove  down  two 
4  x  4-inch  posts,  one  on  either  side  of  the  gear  frame, 
and  bolted  firmly.  If  preferred,  one  might  twist  a  stout 

wire  around  the  tops,  and  this  will  hold  the  frame 


securely.  Next  I  clamped  the  pole  on  to  the  top 
wheel  by  means  of  clevis  bolts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  167. 
The  driving  rod,  or  shaft,  will  have  to  be  extended, 
and  a  gas  pipe  1)4  inch  in  diameter,  and  long  enough 
to  clear  the  sweep,  will  answer  very  well. 

Arranging  the  pulley  wheel  on  one  end  and  attach¬ 
ing  the  gear  at  the  other,  is  the  only  operation  that 
may  require  outside  help  ;  but  every  rural  community 
has  a  blacksmith  that  is  hankering  for  just  such  a 
job,  for  a  small  consideration.  The  machine  should 
be  set  up  on  level  ground,  and  the  line  shaft  shored 
up  with  pillow  blocks  so  as  to  obviate  any  vibration 
on  the  pulley.  The  speed  of  the  movement  can  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  pulley.  Better  start  with 
a  pulley  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  if  too  fast,  cut 
down  smaller,  or  else  put  on  a  larger  pulley  on  the 
churn.  Any  one  familiar  with  applying  belts  to  pul¬ 
leys,  will  soon  get  just  the  speed  desired.  This 
power  is  no  better  than  a  specially-built  machine  for 
that  purpose,  possibly  not  so  good ;  but  it  has  the 
recommendation  of  being  economical,  strong,  and 
easily  operated.  c.  w.  scarff. 

Vermont. 


“THE  NEW  CELERY  CULTURE 

SOME  CHANGES  THAT  IMPROVE  IT. 

In  my  market  garden,  in  which  I  grow  from  one  to 
two  acres  of  celery  each  year,  I  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  for  three  or  four  years  v,  ith  what  is  called 
the  New  Celery  Culture.  The  results  of  my  experi¬ 
ments  have  not  been  very  satisfactory  until  this  sum¬ 
mer.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  I  can  grow  good, 
marketable  celery  in  rows  at  an  average  distance  of 
one  foot  apart,  with  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  blanch  it  on  the  ground  where  it  is  grown. 

In  my  other  experiments,  I  tried  growing  different 
varieties  in  rows  from  one  foot  to  six  inches  apart, 


and  found  that,  with  irrigation,  I  could  get  a  good 
growth  with  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  adopted  this 
plan  for  the  most  of  my  winter  celery.  This  would 
blanch  in  the  trenches  when  stored  for  winter.  I 
found  it  very  inconvenient  to  use  boards  in  blanching 
my  White  Plume  and  Golden  Self-blanching  celery 
for  summer  and  fall  use,  for  there  was  but  little  room 
to  walk  between  the  rows  when  placing  them.  I  had 
read  about  growing  the  plants  so  close  together  that 
they  would  blanch  by  their  own  shade.  My  experi¬ 
ments  with  this  plan  gave  me  small  bunches,  and 
these  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches  apart  each 
way,  would  blanch  very  imperfectly,  and  would  not 
sell  in  market,  when  celery  was  offered  that  was 
grown  by  the  system  of  banking  with  soil. 

This  year,  I  have  used  the  following  plan,  which 
has  produced  good,  marketable  early  celery,  with  the 
rows  at  an  average  distance  of  one  foot  apart,  and 
plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  plot  of 
ground  used  had  been  heavily  manured  for  several 
years  with  stable  manure,  and  it  also  received  a 
dressing  of  the  same  this  year.  After  the  soil  was 
put  in  good  condition,  the  plants  were  set  May  1. 
They  were  set  in  double  rows  six  inches  apart,  with 
a  space  between  the  double  rows  of  18  inches ;  this 
space  was  cultivated  with  a  wheel  hoe,  and  the  bed 
was  kept  clean  until  the  plants  were  8  or  10  inches 
high.  Then  boards  were  set  on  both  sides  of  the 
double  row,  with  stakes  on  both  sides  of  the 
boards  to  keep  them  from  falling  on  the  plants.  The 
space  between  the  boards  was  mulched  with  stable 
manure. 

Near  the  brook  which  flows  through  my  farm,  I 
have  a  large  tank.  The  water  from  the  brook  is 
lifted  into  this  tank  by  a  large  hydraulic  ram.  Iron 
pipes  are  laid  in  different  directions  from  the  tank 
over  the  farm.  With  hose  attached  to  one  of  these 
pipes,  the  plot  of  celery  was  frequently  watered, 


The  mulching  of  manure  retained  all  the  moisture, 
prevented  the  soil  from  baking,  and  the  weeds  from 
growing.  My  neighbor,  who  lives  near  it,  said  that 
he  could  see  the  celery  grow.  The  result  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  a  very  large  growth. 

When  the  plants  became  large  enough  to  blanch,  I 
crowded  the  boards  closer  to  the  rows,  so  as  to  bring 
the  tops  of  the  plants  close  together.  The  celery, 
which  is  the  White  Plume,  seems  to  be  blanching 
finely.  From  one-fifth  of  an  acre,  on  which  I  am 
growing  celery  after  this  plan,  I  expect  to  get  10,000 
marketable  bunches,  which  I  expect  will  net  me  $200, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre.  I  get  but  very  few 
culls  when  I  grow  celery  by  irrigation.  I  can  blanch 
it  in  less  time,  and  it  is  not  tough,  stringy,  or  hollow, 
but  is  very  tender  and  crisp.  Only  one-half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  boards  is  required  that  there  is  when  it  is  grown 
in  single  rows,  which  is  a  considerable  saving  in 
money  and  time.  There  is  no  washing  to  be  done, 
which,  for  me,  is  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the 
work  in  growing  celery. 

For  winter  celery,  where  I  can  irrigate  it,  I  set  all 
the  rows  one  foot  apart,  with  some  18-inch  rows  in 
which  to  stand  when  hoeing  or  weeding.  This  is 
placed  in  the  trenches  for  winter  use  without  any 
banking  or  handling,  and  I  find  this  late  crop  nearly 
as  profitable  as  the  early  one,  especially  the  portion 
that  I  keep  until  spring  and  sell  when  celery  is  not  so 
plenty. 

This  plan  of  growing  celery  cannot  be  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  except  on  very  rich  soil,  and  with  irrigation,  and 
a  good  deal  of  water  is  needed,  too.  I  find  that  an 
inch  stream  of  water  flowing  continually,  will  go  but 
a  little  way  towards  irrigating  my  two-acre  field  of 
celery  ;  but  I  prefer  to  keep  a  part  of  it  thoroughly 
wet,  instead  of  distributing  the  water  over  the  whole 
of  it.  The  irrigated  portion  has  made  a  much  larger 
growth,  and  I  expect  to  find  it  profitable  to  sell 
water  in  the  form  of  celery. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  jenkins. 


RENEWING  OLD  STRAWBERRY 
BEDS. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  Subscriber  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  June  27,  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  way  by  which  he  can  set  straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  August  and  be  sure  of 
a  fruit  crop  the  following  spring,  and 
in  the  various  replies  thereto.  There 
seem  to  be  various  opinions  about  the 
matter,  and  some  of  the  plans  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  result  seem  to  involve 
much  more  expense  than  any  possible 
crop  would  pay  for.  I  think  August 
rather  late  to  make  any  such  attempt  ; 
but  if  July  be  substituted  for  August,  it 
can  be  done  if  one  have  a  bed  of  his  own 
to  take  his  plants  from,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  Some  of  the  answers  suggested 
potted  plants.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
potted  plants  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  I  know 
that  all  the  catalogues  tell  us  that,  set  out  in 
mid-summer,  they  will  produce  a  fine  crop  in  the 
spring.  Possibly  they  will,  but  not  the  next  spring. 
I  know  that  writers  on  strawberry  culture  advise 
plowing  weedy  or  grassy  beds,  planting  late  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage  or  other  crops,  and  in  the  spring 
resetting ;  but  unfortunately,  that  does  not  suit  my 
case.  If  I  had  plenty  of  land,  that  plan  might  do  ; 
but  as  I  have  only  a  limited  amount  suited  to  the 
three  crops  I  grow  (strawberries,  onions  and  celery), 
I  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  whole  year  with  potatoes  or 
cabbage,  both  of  which,  nine  years  out  of  ten,  would 
bring  me  in  debt. 

Last  year,  I  found  myself  confronted  with  this 
problem  :  My  bed  of  Gandys  was  very  foul,  so  much 
so  that  plowing  out  the  middle,  and  then  hoeing  out 
the  row,  gave  me  no  promise  of  success.  How  should 
I  keep  it  in  fruiting  ?  After  thinking  the  matter 
over,  I  set  the  reversible  plow  at  work,  and  plowed  a 
strip  about  20  feet  wide  on  one  side  of  the  field.  This 
was  thoroughly  harrowed  with  the  Acme  harrow, 
and  marked  out  in  rows  3)4  feet  apart  with  the  plow. 
The  men  were  then  set  to  work  with  spades  taking  up 
plants  from  the  unplowed  portion,  with  instructions 
to  get  a  generous  portion  of  soil,  and  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  disturbing  the  roots.  These  were 
carried  across  and  slipped  from  the  spade  into  the 
furrow,  and  the  earth  drawn  to  them  with  the  hoe. 
Afterward  we  put  the  plants  into  a  cart,  and  drove 
along  the  rows  where  they  were  to  be  planted. 

I  instructed  the  men  to  select  the  young  plants, 
those  which  had  not  borne,  as  far  as  possible.  A  few 
rows  were  set  out  in  this  way,  and  while  watching 
the  work,  I  kept  thinking,  and  the  result  of  this 
thinking  was  that  I  could  see  no  common  sense  in 
taking  a  young  plant  that  yet  needed  some  months  of 
growth  to  establish  itself  before  it  could  be  ready  tQ 
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reproduce  itself  by  runners,  when  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  strong  established  plants  all  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness.  So  I  changed  my  instructions,  and  told  the  men 
to  take  the  strong  plants,  avoiding  the  original 
mother  plant,  and  also  the  young  plants.  The  result 
was  that,  where  the  young  plants  were  set,  I  had, 
possibly,  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  vines  and  fruit,  cer¬ 
tainly  three  times  as  many  as  from  some  very  fine 
potted  plants  set  three  weeks  earlier,  while  the  old 
vines  formed  as  fine  a  matted  row  as  one  would  wish 
to  see,  and  produced  a  fine  crop  of  berries. 

This  year,  I  have  not  hesitated  ;  when  there  were 
varieties  that  were  not  satisfactory,  I  plowed  them 
under  and  replaced  with  those  that  suited  me.  Plants 
put  out  three  weeks  ago,  are  already  throwing  out 
runners  and  give  evidence  that,  before  fall,  they  will 
have  “  occupied  the  land.” 

I  wish  to  indorse  the  words  of  praise  The  R.  N.-Y. 
gave,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  the  Richards  transplanter. 
It  is  a  boon  to  the  strawberry  grower,  and  a  great 
improvement  over  the  spade.  We  have  used  it  exclu¬ 
sively  this  summer  in  transplanting,  and  certainly 
would  not  do  without  it  for  10  times  its  cost.  We  use 
it  somewhat  differently,  however,  from  that  intended 
by  the  inventor.  The  'ilant,  after  being  taken  up  by 
a  transplanter,  is  slipped  out  into  a  cart  until  the  floor 
is  covered,  hauled  to  the  new  bed  and  dropped  in  the 
hole  made  by  the  excavator,  which  it  fits  perfectly  ; 
the  planter  steps  on  it.  and  it  is  as  ready  to  go  right 
on  growing  as  though  it  remained  in  its  original  loca¬ 
tion.  This  plan,  I  presume,  would  not  answer  in  a 
sandy,  loamy  or  crumbly  soil  ;  but  in  our  meadow 
soil,  especially  when  wet,  the  cylinders  cut  by  the 
transplanter  stand  up  like  bricks. 

When  we  wish  to  renew  beds,  or  increase  new  varie¬ 
ties,  we  aim  to  do  the  work  at  the  very  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  after  fruiting  is  over,  for  in  this,  every 
day  counts.  B.  L.  howkll. 

Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


"  DRY”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

The  recent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  this  subject, 
have  again  called  attention  to  the  use  of  powders  as 
fungicides.  In  this  connection,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  referring  to  a  statement  of  ours  made  three  years 
ago,  which,  from  recent  experiments,  we  have  seen  no 
reason  to  change.  In  speaking  of  powders  vs.  liquids 
as  fungicides,  we  said  : 

Powders,  especially  lime  and  sulphur,  have  been  used  as  fungi¬ 
cides  for  many  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  were  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  combating  plant 
maladies;  but  it  was  not  until  about  1847  that  the  practice  of 
treating  plants  with  sulphur  and  other  powders  assumed  notable 
proportions.  The  large  increase  in  the  use  of  powders  as  fungi¬ 
cides  at  this  period  was,  unquestionably,  due  to  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  grape  Oidiurn,  a  fungus  which,  at  one  time,  threatened  the 
vine  industry  of  Europe.  With  the  spread  of  this  great  pest 
throughout  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  use  of  sulphur  be¬ 
came  almost  universal.  In  1857,  we  are  informed  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  sulphur  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  Oidiurn  in 
France,  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  7,700.000  pounds.  Sul¬ 
phur,  in  the  form  of  powder,  continued  to  be  the  chief  agent  for 
the  destruction  and  prevention  of  parasitic  fungi  until  about 
1878,  when  the  appearance  of  the  downy  mildew  in  France  made 
it  necessary  to  look  for  more  efficient  remedies. 

From  1878  to  1885,  many  experiments  with  both  powders  and 
liquids  were  made,  in  the  hope  that  a  means  of  preventing  the 
downy  mildew  might  be  found.  In  1885,  it  was  discovered  that 
a  mixture  of  lime,  milk,  and  copper-sulphate  solution  would, 
when  properly  applied,  almost  wholly  prevent  the  attacks  of  the 
downy  mildew.  The  preparation  in  question  was  nothing  more 
than  the  now  widely-known  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  success 
attending  the  use  of  this  fungicide  directed  attention  to  the  value 
of  liquids  as  preventives  of  parasitic  fungi,  and  in  a  short  time, 
many  solutions,  mixtures,  etc-,  were  on  the  market.  For  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  liquids  have  been  extensively  used,  and  we 
believe  that  it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that,  for  gen¬ 
eral  work,  they  have  been  far  more  successful  than  powders.  In 
other  words,  all  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  most  of  the  well- 
known  liquids  in  use  more  nearly  fill  the  requirements  of  an  ideal 
fungicide  than  the  best  powders  on  the  market. 

Of  course,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  really  ideal  fungicide.  In  order 
that  any  preparation  should  be  classed  as  such,  it  must  have,  in 
addition  to  properties  detrimental  or  destructive  to  the  growth  of 
fungi,  other  qualities  equally  as  important.  It  must  be  cheap; 
easily  prepared  and  applied;  not  readily  removed  by  rain,  wind, 
and  dew;  harmless  to  the  most  tender  growing  parts;  and  finally, 
as  free  as  possible  from  qualities  which  would  make,  or  tend  to 
make,  the  parts  treated  injurious  to  health  when  used  as  food. 
This,  we  will  admit,  is  rather  a  formidable  array  of  requirements, 
and  it  will  likely  be  some  time  before  they  are  all  combined  in  one 
preparation.  When  we  come  to  apply  them  to  the  best  powders, 
we  find  the  latter  lacking  in  several  points.  Admitting  that  the 
powders  will  destroy  or  prevent  the  attacks  of  fungi,  that  they 
are  cheap  and  easily  applied,  they  still  have  the  serious  objection 
of  being  easily  removed  by  rain  and  wind,  and  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  they  are,  in  most  regions,  at  least,  likely  to  injure  cer¬ 
tain  crops  unless  used  with  great  caution. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before,  the  writer  made  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  several  of  the  best-known  powders,  sulpbosteatite 
(powdered  copper  sulphate,  sulphur  and  powdered  soapstone), 
and  precipitated  sulphur  beiog  among  the  number.  The  principal 
object  of  this  work  was  to  obtain  some  reliable  data  as  to  the 
value  of  the  powders  as  fungicides  when  compared  with  the  well- 
known  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate  and  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Grapes,  celery,  potatoes,  and  wheat  were  the  principal 
crops  under  treatment,  the  diseases  combated  being  black  rot 
and  downy  mildew  of  the  grape,  leaf  blight  of  celery,  and  rust  of 
wheat.  In  the  case  of  grapes,  it  was  found  that,  where  Bordeaux 
Mixture  saved  90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  crop  from  rot,  the  best 
powder,  namely  sulphosteatite,  applied  in  the  most  careful  man¬ 
ner,  saved  little  more  than  20  per  cent.  Besides  this,  the  sul- 
phosteatitej  seriously  burned  the  foliage,  young  wood,  and  even 


green  fruit,  while  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  did  not  cause  the  slightest 
injury.  In  our  experience,  a  single  rainfall  of  three-fourths  to 
one  inch  was  sufficient  to  remove  nearly  every  trace  of  powder, 
while  after  continued  heavy  rains  of  two,  and  even  three,  weeks, 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  showed  plainly  on  the  foliage.  Looking  at 
the  matter  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  at  hand,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  use  of  powders  is  warranted  only  when  they  maybe 
applied  as  curatives. 

To  explain,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  certain  fungi  whose 
growth  upon  the  host  or  affected  plant  is  almost  wholly  super¬ 
ficial,  as,  for  example,  the  various  powdery  mildews  attacking 
the  grape,  apple,  cherry,  and  other  economic  plants.  Here  the 
application  of  a  powder,  sulphur  or  sulpbosteatite,  would  imme¬ 
diately  destroy  the  reproductive  bodies  and  vegetative  organs  of 
the  parasite;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  case  it  should  rain  in  an 
hour,  two  hours,  or  a  week,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
another  application. 

A  liquid,  such  as  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate 
or  Bordeaux  Mixture,  would,  not  only  effectually  destroy  the  re¬ 
productive  bodies  and  mycelium,  but  would,  also,  by  its  adhesive¬ 
ness  and  other  equally  important  properties,  protect  the  plants 
for  two,  or  even  three,  weeks  regardless  of  rainfall.  In  a  climate 
where  rain  seldom  falls,  or  under  glass,  where  this  question  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  considered  at  all,  powders  for  superfi¬ 
cial  fungi,  like  the  powdery  mildew,  will  answer  as  well  as  liquids. 
The  superficial  fungi,  however,  are  few  in  number,  and  the 
regions  where  the  rainfall  does  not  have  to  be  considered  are 
comparatively  limited  in  extent  ;  hence  liouids,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  are  the  safest  and  most  reliable  remedies  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

It  must  fie  remembered,  in  considering1  this  matter, 
that,  because  powders  are  often  effective  insecticides, 
is  no  reason  that  they  will  prove  successful  against 
fungi.  The  treatment  of  most  fungous  parasites  is 
preventive,  not  curative,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
insect  enemies. 

We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  any  of  the  so- 
called  “  dry”  Bordeaux  Mixtures  on  the  market  ;  but 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physical  prop¬ 
erties  cf  this  preparation,  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
powder  can  be  made  warranting  the  name.  In  other 
words,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  properly  made,  has  certain 
marked  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  and  to 
have  these  characteristics,  it  must  be  a  liquid. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  b.  t.  galloway. 
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HOW  MUCH  HAY  FOR  A  HORSE? 

HOW  MANY  TONS  A  YEAR  ? 

Our  opinion  is  that  farmers  generally  feed  too  much  hay  to  their 
horses.  Ten  or  twelve  pounds  per  day  of  good,  bright  hay,  ought 
to  be  enough  for  a  horse  at  moderate  work. 

From  10  to  15  Pounds  Enough. 

You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  farmers,  particu¬ 
larly,  generally  feed  too  much  hay  ;  15  pounds  per 
day,  and  in  some  cases  but  10,  are  sufficient  for  an 
ordinary  driving  horse  of  from  800  to  1,000  pounds, 
unless  the  horse  be  driven  every  day  for  many  hours. 
In  addition  to  the  hay  fed,  it  is  well  to  keep  bright 
straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  manger.  The  horse  will 
eat  a  part  of  it  if  the  hay  fed  be  not  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
tend  his  stomach.  He  will  not  over-eat  of  straw,  and 
the  refuse  may  be  used  as  bedding.  Our  horses, 
grade  Percherons,  weigh,  on  an  average,  about  1,350 
pounds  each,  and  during  last  winter,  they  ate  20 
pounds  of  hay  per  day  each.  These  horses  were  used 
every  week  day  to  draw  coal  for  the  University.  The 
loads  averaged  two  tons  each,  and  the  road  rises, 
from  the  coal  pockets  to  the  University  buildings,  400 
feet.  You  can  see  how  severe  the  work  of  these 
horses  must  have  been  ;  yet  they  remained  healthy 
and  fat  during  the  whole  winter,  and  drew  the  4,000 
tons  of  coal  required  for  the  University. 

New  York.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Farmers  Feed  Too  Much  Hay. 

Farmers,  as  a  rule,  and  with  very  few  exceptions, 
feed  more  hay  than  is  good  for  their  farm  horses, 
even  those  that  are  at  slow  work.  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  cut  my  driving  horses  to  12  pounds  ;  20 
pounds  will  keep  an  average  horse  in  better  shape, 
year  after  year.  Of  course,  when  we  wish  for  a  su¬ 
preme  effort,  either  on  the  track  or  road,  we  cram  the 
horses  with  a  muscle-maker  up  to  their  ability  to  use 
it  ;  but  it  is  like  feeding  a  cow  for  a  test,  she  has  to  be 
let  down  some  time,  and  so  with  a  horse.  I  think 
that  20  pounds  of  hay  per  day  will  give  better  results, 
through  the  natural  period  of  usefulness  of  the  horse, 
than  less  or  more.  A  horse  of  a  nervous  disposition, 
inclined  to  scour,  should  have  all  the  hay  that  can  be 
got  into  him,  in  addition  to  the  regular  grain  ration  ; 
that  is,  however,  my  opinion,  which  may  be  erroneous. 

I  have  had  horses  in  training  which  were  such  gross 
feeders  that  I  was  obliged  to  get  peat  moss  for  bed¬ 
ding,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  stuffing  with  bed¬ 


ding.  Of  course,  we  could  have  muzzled  them,  but  I 
do  not  like  to  make  a  horse  wear  a  muzzle  all  the  time. 

Vermont.  c.  a.  chapman. 

It  Depends  Upon  the  Horse. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  hay  should  be 
given  to  a  horse  to  keep  him  in  good  condition  for  a 
year.  Horses  vary  greatly  as  to  the  amount  of  hay 
which  they  will  require,  depending  something  upon 
the  animal,  as  well  as  the  weight.  A  horse  that  is 
inclined  to  be  lank,  lacking  in  barrel,  would  require 
much  more  hay  than  one  of  the  opposite  form.  A 
horse  that  is  snugly  made,  full  barreled,  and  an  easy 
keeper,  would  require  a  very  small  amount  of  hay, 
with  grain  three  times  a  day.  especially  if  given  oats 
and  bran.  We  are  satisfied  that  horses,  generally, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  are  fed  too  much 
hay  to  have  them  in  good  working  condition,  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  road;  but  no  prescribed  amount  can  be 
fixed  upon  as  a  ration  for  all  horses.  The  attendant 
should  use  good  judgment,  depending  upon  the 
horses  in  charge,  and  after  a  few  trials,  can  decide 
for  himself  just  what  the  proper  allowance  should  be. 

New  York.  smiths  &  powell  co. 

Opinions  are  Divided. 

I  have  talked  with  several  persons  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  One  says  that  four  tons  of  hay  will  be  right  for 
a  1,000-pound  horse,  a  year.  Another  says  that  a 
horse  should  have  18  to  20  pounds  per  day.  The  stage 
driver  insists  that  25  pounds  per  day  are  none  too 
much.  My  own  observations  of  20  different  horses  in 
nearly  the  same  conditions,  and  over  a  period  of  seven 
years,  make  me  th  nk  that  one  can  tell  no  more  about 
it  by  rule,  than  one  can  about  what  different  people 
will  eat  and  still  keep  healthy.  The  horses  that  l 
have  noticed  differed  greatly  ;  one  I  have  in  mind 
that  would  not  have  eaten  10  pounds  if  hitched  to  a 
hay  mow.  All  agree  that  an  over  supply  of  hay  hurts 
any  horse.  c.  m. 

Vermont. 

Half  the  Ration  in  Hay. 

My  opinion  is  that,  while  each  horse  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  himself  and  fed  accordingly,  an  animal  of 
1,000  pounds  requires  about  20  to  25  pounds  of  food 
each  day.  I  think  it  better  to  give  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  amount  in  hay,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  should  be  given  at  night.  The  grain  ration 
should  be  adapted  to  the  individual  and  the  work  he 
is  required  to  do.  As  the  horse  likes  a  variety  in  his 
food,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  I  think  it  wise  to  supply 
it.  Perhaps  the  best  single  food  is  oats  ;  but  often, 
it  is  better  to  make  a  mixture  of  oats  and  shorts  or 
oats  and  corn  with  some  oil  meal.  For  a  very  high- 
spirited  horse,  which  is  sometimes  needed  for  farm 
work,  barley  may  be  better  than  anything  else. 
Study  the  needs  of  each  horse,  giving  what  is  best  for 
him,  and  water  before,  not  after,  the  grain  feed. 

New  Hampshire.  w.  k.  dean. 

A  WINTER  OVERCOAT  FOR  WASHED  SOIL. 

SOMETHING  TO  DIE  IN  SPRING. 

My  land  washes  badly  in  winter  and  spring-,  if  exposed  with 
nothing  green  on  it.  The  work  of  repairing  gullies,  and  the  waste 
of  fertility,  are  serious.  Is  there  any  crop  which  can  be  sown  as 
late  as  August  1,  or  later,  which  will  make  a  good  growth  before 
winter,  and  all  die  in  winter,  so  as  not  to  be  troublesome  in 
spring  cultivation?  A  nitrogen  gatherer  would  be  preferable.  I 
tried  Crimson  clover;  but  when  I  wanted  it  to  winterkill,  it  would 
only  do  so  in  part,  and  when  I  wanted  it  to  live,  it  wouldn’t.  Peas 
are  good,  but  the  seed  is  expensive.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 

Winter  Rye  or  Turnips. 

In  my  own  case,  I  use  winter  rye  for  this  purpose, 
and  either  graze  off  in  the  spring  or  cut  for  soiling. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  die  in  the  winter,  but  I  have 
no  trouble  in  plowing  it  under  in  the  spring.  Neither 
is  it  a  nitrogen  gatherer  from  the  atmosphere,  but  it 
is  a  hustler  after  what  is  in  the  soil,  and  is  well  suited 
to  moist  soils  in  Massachusetts.  Prof.  Brooks  of  Am¬ 
herst  recommends  white  mustard  sown  about  August 
1,  and  says  that  it  usually  continues  to  grow  until  the 
middle  of  November.  I  have  thought  some  of  trying 
rape  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  considerable  trouble  to 
get  seed  of  either  rape  or  mustard.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  perhaps,  the  common  early  strap-leaved 
turnip  would  serve  the  purpose  well  ;  50  cents  or  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  seed  would,  I  think,  be  ample  for 
an  acre.  f.  a.  putnam. 

Massachusetts. 

Some  Suggestions  From  Rhode  Island. 

We  have  leguminous  plants  which  respond  to  culti¬ 
vation.  but  most  of  those  of  which  the  seed  is  small 
and  cheap  when  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  acre  is 
considered,  require  about  the  whole  season  for  their 
growth.  If  some  other  than  a  leguminous  plant  were 
to  be  used,  oats  or  barley  would  answer  the  purpose, 
and  so,  also,  would  round  turnips  or  rape,  of  which 
the  Dwarf  Essex  produces  very  abundant  foliage  in  a 
very  short  time.  Either  of  these  four  would  be  sure 
to  do  well  until  winter  weather.  I  think  that  M. 
Morse  could  very  safely  try  either  the  black  or  white 
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podded  adzuki  Soja  beans.  These  beans  are  about 
two-thirds  the  size  of  Canada  peas,  and  the  plant  is 
quite  prolific,  so  that  a  comparatively  small  area 
would  yield  sufficient  seed  for  planting-,  at  compara¬ 
tively  little  expense.  We  have  not  sown  any  of  these 
seeds  so  late  in  the  season  as  August  1,  but  they  grow 
rapidly  in  warm  weather,  and  if  the  soil  be  mellow,  I 
see  no  reason  why  sufficient  growth  should  not  be 
made  by  them  before  frost  to  protect  the  soil  from 
washing.  Southern  cow  peas  would,  probably,  serve 
the  purpose,  but  the  seed  would  cost  at  least  SI  a 
bushel,  or  the  same  price  as  Canada  peas,  and,  at 
least,  two  or  three  bushels  would  be  required  so  late 
in  the  season  in  order  to  cover  the  ground.  Much 
more  seed  would  be  required  fairly  to  cover  the 
ground  than  if  sown  early  in  the  spring  and  given 
more  time  to  grow.  Canada  peas  would  have  the 
advantage  over  Soja  beans  or  southern  cow  peas,  in 
that  the  first  frosts  would  kill  the  latter  while  the 
former  would  grow  well  through  the  early  fall 
months  until  severe  freezing  weather  came  on,  per¬ 
haps,  until  the  ground  froze,  so  that  their  period  of 
activity  as  nitrogen  gatherers  would  be  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  that  of  the  tender  varieties. 

Rhode  Island  Ex.  Station.  chas.  o.  flagg. 

Turnips  for  Soil  or  Pigs. 

As  a  winter  cover,  we  much  prefer  rye  to  anything 
else  we  have  ever  used,  as  it  gives  a  good,  even  coat¬ 
ing  to  the  soil.  If  cultivation  is  possible  early,  or  the 
land  can  be  plowed,  I  think  that  it  is  the  best  thing. 
It  can  be  safely  sown  as  late  as  September  1.  If  the 
land  cannot  be  plowed  or  cultivated,  I  would  sow  the 
common  field  turnip  rather  thickly,  although  the 
latter  advice  is  scarcely  necessary.  It  will  form  a 
thick,  green  mass,  and  will  all  die  in  the  winter.  Sow 
from  August  1  to  15.  If  one  wish  to  keep  a  lot  of 
pigs  cheaply  through  the  winter,  now  is  the  time  to 
sow  field  turnips  in  the  corn  field,  or  on  early  potato 
ground.  In  connection  with  bran  or  middlings,  a 
large  number  of  them  can  be  fed  to  good  advantage. 
We  prefer  the  Purple-top  variety. 

Connecticut.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

Canada  Peas  and  Buckwheat. 

If  Crimson  clover  would  live  through  our  winters, 
this  question  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  solved  ; 
but  not  entirely,  as  I  believe  that  the  use  of  clover 
every  year  would  supply  too  much  nitrogen  for  some 
crops,  such  as  peaches,  and  I  would  suppose  that  the 
land  would  become  clover  sick  after  a  time.  I  am 
expecting  to  try  1%  bushel  of  Canada  peas,  and  IX 
bushel  of  buckwheat  and  oats  mixed.  The  peas  are 
already  sown  deep  with  a  grain  drill,  and  as  we  have 
had  a  nice  rain  since,  and  the  weather  is  warm,  I 
shall,  within  a  day  or  two,  sow  the  grain  as  shallow 
as  possible,  with  the  drill,  the  other  way  or  across 
the  peas.  The  cost  is  : 

\y«  bushel  peas .  $1.8? 

1  Vi  bushel  mixed  oats  and  buckwheat . 75 

Total .  $2.62 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  costly  seeding  if  it 
will  keep  the  land  from  washing,  preserve  the  nitrogen 
already  in  the  soil,  and  add  some  nitrogen.  Where 
bees  are  kept,  the  peas  and  buckwheat  will  make  a 
valuable  late  feed.  I  hope  that  M.  Morse  will  try 
this,  and  report  his  success,  as  I  also  will. 

Connecticut.  thos.  j.  stroud. 

Rye  or  Crimson  Clover. 

The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  as  it  is 
not  stated  for  what  purpose  the  land  is  used;  but 
spring  cultivation  is  mentioned.  After  August  1, 
either  of  two  things  can  be  used — rye,  or  Crimson 
clover.  Rye  will  not  die  out,  but  it  is  easily  plowed 
under  in  the  spring,  and  if  sown  thickly,  23 £  bushels 
per  acre,  the  roots  will  hold  the  soil  well  and  prevent 
washing.  As  a  nitrogen  gatherer,  nothing  is  better 
than  Crimson  clover,  and  if  it  does  not  die  in  the 
spring,  is  easily  subdued  by  plowing  under  early, 
as  any  kind  of  a  covering  should  be  in  an  orchard  or 
vineyard.  Few  plants  will  grow  in  the  autumn 
sufficiently  to  fill  the  soil  with  roots  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  washing.  For  that  purpose,  Crimson  clover 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible.  Rye  can  be 
sown  as  late  as  September  1,  as  it  grows  rapidly  in 
cool  weather.  geo.  t.  powell. 

New  York. 

Secretary  Gold  Describes  His  Practice. 

This  question  has  too  many  requirements  to  be  met 
by  one  single  plant.  Peas  would  cover  the  surface, 
die,  and  prove  an  enriching  crop  ;  but  the  roots  would 
resist  washing  but  little.  Oats  would  hold  the  soil 
better  and  die.  Rye  would  hold  the  soil  still  better, 
save  the  soluble  fertility  of  the  soil,  laying  hold  at 
any  time  the  ground  was  thawed  ;  but  it  would  live 
to  be  in  the  way  in  spring  culture.  This  could  be 
met  by  close  pasturing  in  the  spring,  so  that  only  the 
roots  would  be  in  the  way.  In  a  young  orchard  I  am 
keeping  under  the  plow,  I  sowed  peas  in  the  spring, 
last  year,  turnips  and  rape  in  the  summer,  and 


pastured  with  sheep  in  autumn.  This  left  no  roots  to 
hold  the  soil,  and  it  washed  badly,  as  the  turf  was 
decayed,  and  a  part  was  a  hillside.  This  summer,  I 
have  peas,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  off,  I  shall  sow 
rye  and  turnips,  pasture  with  sheep,  and  sow  peas 
again  next  year.  t.  s.  gold. 

Connecticut. 


Outside  Round  Si/o. 

A.  .7.  S.,  Osivego  County ,  iV.  Y. — Is  there  any  objection  to  build¬ 
ing  a  silo  on  the  outside  of  a  barn  ?  Will  you  compare  the 
condition  of  the  ensilage  in  outside  silos,  with  that  of  those  built 
inside  the  barn  ?  With  first-class  ensilage,  is  there  any  danger 
of  injuring  the  cows  in  any  way  ?  I  have  heard  that  the  acid  in 
ensilage  injured  the  teeth  and  stomach  of  cows,  but  have  never 
fed  it. 

Ans. — There  are  no  objections  to  building  a  silo  on 
the  outside  of  the  barn.  My  experience  teaches  me 
that  circular  silos  are  far  superior  to  square  ones  ; 
therefore,  I  would  advise  the  building  of  two  circular 
ones  on  the  outside  of  the  barn,  and  then  erecting  a 
cover  over  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  would  build 
an  addition  to  the  barn,  say,  14  or  15  feet  wide  and  30 
to  32  feet  long.  It  may  be  covered  with  inch  barn 
boards  battened.  Place  the  silos  inside  of  this.  As  it 
is  pretty  cold  in  Oswego  County,  it  would  be  well  to 
fill  the  corners,  during  the  winter,  with  straw,  which 
could  be  used  for  bedding  late  in  the  season.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  this  system  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  old  one  with  square  corners,  which  require  such 
heavy  timber  and  so  much  boarding  that  they  soon 
rot  out,  and  the  silos  are  never  quite  as  tight  as  they 
should  be.  If  it  is  possible  to  arrange  these  silos  so 
that  the  material  may  be  drawn  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  barn  preparatory  to  being  cut  and  elevated  into 
the  silo,  so  much  the  better.  Daring  the  past  year,  I 
have  seen  several  of  these  silos  covered  with  straw 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  and  the  material  has 
come  out  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  There  is 


SILO  OUTSIDE  THE  BARN.  Fig.  168. 

no  danger  of  injuring  the  teeth  or  stomachs  of  cows 
by  feeding  them  ensilage,  even  though  it  is  quite 
acid.  Forty  pounds  per  cow  per  day  are  about  the 
limit  that  can  be  fed.  If  the  ensilage  is  not  of  the 
best,  it  should  be  fed  in  the  evening,  after  the  cows 
are  milked.  The  dotted  line  in  Fig.  168  shows  where 
the  old  barn  boarding  might' be  removed.  The  trian¬ 
gular  space  between  the  two  silos  at  the  front,  would 
be  ample  room  for  temporarily  storing  material  which 
was  thrown  out  of  the  silo,  or  for  any  other  similar 
purpose.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Have  Patience  With  the  Pear  Trees. 

H.  G.  D.,  Loyalville,  Pa.— I  have  12  pear  trees  that  are  10  years 
old,  on  good  ground.  They  are  very  thrifty,  but  do  not  bear. 
There  will  be  blooms  coming  out  all  summer.  What  is  the 
matter  ? 

Ans. — H.  G.  D.  does  not  say  what  variety  or  varie¬ 
ties  he  has,  or  whether  they  are  standards  or  dwarfs  ; 
but  it  is  quite  sure  that  they  are  standard  trees.  As 
they  are  set  in  good  soil,  and  are  growing  thriftily,  it 
is  no  great  wonder  that,  at  10  years  old,  they  have 
not  borne  a  crop,  if  they  are  of  one  or  more  of  the 
late-bearing  kinds.  Pear  trees  often  send  out  blooms 
now  and  then  all  summer.  Be  patient  for  a  year  or 
two  more.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Propagating  Marianna  Plums. 

F.  M.  M .,  Peru,  0.— For  some  time,  I  have  been  trying  to  propa¬ 
gate  Marianna  plums  from  cuttings.  The  method  followed  has 
been  to  store  the  cuttings  in  the  cellar  or  out  of  doors,  under 
manure,  through  the  winter,  and  set  them  in  the  spring.  They 
have  been  well  cared  for,  but  have  nearly  all  died;  not  more  than 
five  per  cent  have  grown,  and,  usually,  much  less,  sometimes  as 
low  as  one  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  noticed  that  a  friend’s 
success  has  been  as  poor,  and  he  has  had  good  success  with  cur¬ 
rants,  etc.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Ans. — The  trouble  with  the  Marianna  plum  cuttings 
is,  that  they  root  with  great  difficulty  in  the  northern 
States.  In  most  regions  of  the  South,  especially  the 
lighter  lands  in  Georgia  and  Texas,  they  grow  quite 
readily.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  northern 
nurserymen,  to  have  Marianna  stocks  grown  in  the 
South,  or  to  buy  them  of  the  southern  nurserymen 
and  have  them  sent  north  to  be  reset  and  used  as 
stock  upon  which  to  bud  other  plums.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Varieties  of  Sweet  Corn,  Peas  and  Tomatoes. 

D.  J.  S.,  Aitkens  Ferry ,  P.  E.  I.,  Panada.— Wliat  are  the  best 
varieties  for  cauniug,  taking  quality  and  productiveness  into 
consideration,  of  sweet  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  ? 

Ans. — We  would  choose  White  Cory  for  first  early, 
notwithstanding  the  claims  made  for  many  other 
kinds,  that  they  are  earlier.  Extra  Early  Vermont 
comes  in  two  days  later,  and  is  better  in  quality.  Then 
we  would  choose  Melrose,  Moore  s  Concord,  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  and  Black  Mexican — the  last  for  home  use 
only.  Peas  :  For  home  use,  none  of  the  first  early 


smooth  sorts  ;  Nott’s  Excelsior,  Station,  Abundance, 
Heroine,  New  Life.  Tomatoes :  Thorburn’s  Long- 
keeper,  Stone. 

Some  Carman  No.  3  Potatoes. 

C.  //.  G.,  Black  Hall,  Conn. — I  received  a  section  of  Carman  No. 
3  potato  last  spring,  rather  late,  but  made  three  hills  of  it,  which 
have  done  finely.  It  has  a  blue  bloom.  Some  time  later,  I  received 
a  large  potato  claiming,  also,  to  be  Carman  No.  3,  from  which  I 
made  13  hills.  But,  while  the  vines  are  very  similar,  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  white.  Why  is  this  ?  June  9,  I  planted  38  hills  of  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  putting  one  bushel  cf  hen  manure  in  the  38  hills,  well 
worked  into  the  bottom  with  a  hoe.  I  dropped  a  one-half  pound 
potato  well  sprouted,  in  each  hole,  and  covered  by  hand.  Now 
they  are  two  feet  high,  and  in  blossom,  very  strong  plants  all  of 
them.  A  neighbor  says  that  I  will  get  big  tops,  but  no  potatoes. 
Is  he  right? 

Ans. — If  the  blossoms  of  the  vines  from  the  large 
potato  are  white,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  variety  is 
not  Carman  No.  3.  These  potatoes,  evidently,  need 
potash.  There  is  not  enough  potash  in  the  hen 
manure. 

The  “  Old-fashioned  ”  Potato  Beetle. 

G.  C.  B.,  Maplewood,  Pa. — I  send  some  of  our  new  potato  bugs. 
This  is  their  first  appearance  with  us.  By  their  actions,  they  are 
worse  than  the  old  kind.  They  eat  very  rapidly,  all  the  time,  and 
are  very  spry  on  foot.  Like  the  old  kind,  they  can  play  ’possum 
when  approached,  and  tumble  off  the  vines.  The  large  ones  are 
the  females,  and  the  small  ones  the  males.  It  has  been  reported 
to  me  that  Paris-green  has  no  effect  on  them,  but  it  is  a  mistake  ; 
Paris-green  will  kill  them.  When  caught  in  the  hands,  they  will 
discharge  a  little  drop  of  liquid  out  of  the  joints  of  their  legs  on 
either  side. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

G.  C.  B.’s  new  “potato  bugs”  proved  to  be  the  “old- 
fashioned  ”  potato  beetles,  known  as  Blister  beetles. 
I  gave  an  illustrated  discussion  of  one  of  these  curi¬ 
ous  beetles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  24,  1895.  The 
species  now  at  hand  lacks  the  stripes  of  the  one  there 
discussed,  and  is  known  as  Macrobasis  unicolor,  the 
Ash-gray  Blister  beetle.  These  beetles  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  serious  potato  pests  throughout  the  country 
for  many  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Colorado 
beetle  in  the  East ;  but  their  outbreaks  are,  usually, 
local  and  irregular.  The  transformations  which 
these  beetles  undergo  are  remarkable,  both  as  to  the 
changes  in  form,  and  in  the  great  number  of  changes. 
One  mother  may  lay  from  400  to  500  eggs  ;  these  she 
deposits  in  masses  of  about  130,  in  holes  which  she 
makes  in  the  ground,  and  then  carefully  covers  with 
earth.  In  about  10  days,  long-legged,  active  grubs 
hatch  from  these  eggs,  and  go  running  about  on  the 
ground  searching  for  food.  They  are  very  fastidious 
in  their  diet,  for  nothing  but  grasshopper  eggs  will 
satisfy  them.  Should  more  than  one  grub  get  into 
the  same  pod  or  mass  of  grasshopper  eggs,  a  deadly 
conflict  sooner  or  later  ensues,  until  one  alone  re¬ 
mains  as  an  example  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.” 
The  grubs  feed  on  the  eggs  for  several  weeks,  mean¬ 
while  passing  through  several  quite  different  stages, 
finally  reaching  a  pupa-like  stage  in  which  the  winter 
is  usually  passed.  In  the  spring,  another  grub  stage 
comes  from  this  pupa-like  object;  this  grub  feeds  but 
little,  and  soon  enters  the  true  pupa  stage  from 
which  the  beetles  emerge  in  about  a  week.  This 
complicated  and  interesting  series  of  changes  is  only 
a  fair  sample  of  the  wonderful  stories  these,  to  many, 
insignificant  creatures — the  insects — have  to  tell  to 
those  who  care  to  spend  some  time  with  them. 

Thus  these  Blister  beetles  are  decidedly  beneficial 
as  grubs  destroying  grasshoppers’  eggs,  and  are  often 
very  injurious  to  our  crops  as  beetles;  it  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  that  the  beetles  are  always  more  numer¬ 
ous  the  next  season  after  a  grasshopper  year.  This 
dependence  upon  grasshopper  eggs  for  a  living  dur¬ 
ing  their  early  stages,  explains  their  great  variation 
in  numbers  from  year  to  year.  The  beetles  are 
ravenous  feeders,  and  are  thus  capable  of  doing  much 
damage  in  a  short  time;  thus  we  must  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  them,  and  be  ready  to  fight  them  at  once. 

The  beetles  were  still  alive  when  they  reached  me, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  verifying  G.  C.  B.’s  interest¬ 
ing  observation  on  the  discharge  of  a  liquid  from  the 
legs.  When  I  pinched  the  body  of  one  of  them,  it 
secreted  from  each  knee-joint  a  small  drop  of  a 
yellow  liquid.  This  liquid  is  said  to  have  a  disagree¬ 
able  odor,  and  to  contain  uric  acid;  it  thus,  doubtless, 
serves  as  a  means  of  defense  against  birds  or  insect 
foes.  The  liquid  has  been  shown  to  be  the  blood  of 
the  beetle. 

Oendrolene  for  Borers. 

G.  G.  G.,  Vail,  N.  J. — I  have  an  apple  tree  about  14  inches  in 
diameter,  that  is  badly  infested  with  borers — so  badly  that  the 
bark  is  off  and  the  wood  dead  more  than  half  way  ’round  the  base 
of  the  trunk.  The  foliage  looks  thrifty,  and  the  tree  has  on  it  a 
fair  crop  of  apples  which  seem  to  be  developing  all  right.  Will 
dendrolene  save  the  tree  ?  If  so,  how  much  will  it  require  ? 

Ans. — Dendrolene  has  not  yet  been  tested  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  warrant  the  definite  statement  that  it  will 
keep  borers  out  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  substances  now  under  discussion  for  this 
purpose,  I  think.  An  extensive  experiment  with  it 
against  the  peach  bprer  is  now  in  operation  here  at 
the  Cornell  insectary,  and  next  year,  results  of  some 
kind  will  be  forthcoming.  At  present,  1  do  not  feel 
warranted  in  strongly  recommending  it  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  against  borers  ;  it  may  save  G  G.  G.’s  tree,  and 
it  may  not.  It  is  wortb  a  trial ;  four  or  five  pounds, 
costing  about  six  cents  per  pound,  ought  to  be  enough 
to  treat  the  tree  described.  m.  y.  s. 
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We  do  not  feel  quite  happy  unless  we 
have  a  bed  of  double  portulaca.  Having 
had  some  20  years  of  experience  with 
these  brilliant  flowers,  we  may  be  able 
to  offer  a  suggestion  or  so  to  our  read¬ 
ers  who  value  beds  of  the  double  flowers, 
that  may  save  them  a  deal  of  trouble 
and  greatly  precipitate  getting  rid  of 
the  plants  bearing  single  flowers.  The 
plants  begin  to  bloom  in  late  J  une  or 
early  July.  The  buds  of  the  single 
flowers  are  sharply  conical.  The  buds 
of  the  semi- doubles  are  between  the 
slender  conical  buds  and  the  nearly 
round  buds  which  give  the  fully  double 
flowers.  Just  as  soon  as  buds  appear  on 
the  plants  we  may  in  this  way  know 
which  will  bear  single  flowers,  which 
semi-double  and  which  fully  double 
flowers.  Destroy  the  plants  at  once 
which  bear  the  sharply  conical  buds. 
Or  wait  for  the  first  blooms.  If  the  first 
flower  is  single,  all  the  rest  which  that 
particular  plant  will  ever  bear  will  be 
single  also.  It  is  well  to  allow  the  plants 
which  bear  semi-double  flowers  to  re¬ 
main,  since  the  fully  double  flowers  do 
not  make  seeds,  while  the  seeds  of  at 
least  25  per  cent  of  the  semi-double 
flowers  will  give  double  flowers  the  next 
year.  So  tenacious  of  life  is  the  portu- 
laca  plant  that  it  may  be  transplanted 
even  in  August,  so  that  the  colors  may 
be  distributed  as  one  fancies.  It  is  many 
years  ago  that  the  writer  discovered  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  color  of  the 
flower  may  be  closely  determined  by  the 
color  of  the  stem.  For  instance  white 
flowers  will  always  be  borne  on  light 
green  stems ;  dark  colored  flowers  on 
purplish  stems  ;  variegated  flowers  on 
striated  stems,  etc.  Fully  double  portu¬ 
laca  flowers  are  as  beautiful  as  carna¬ 
tions  and  even  more  brilliant  in  color. . . 

“  Double”  Sweet  Peas. — The  flowers 
of  these  new  strains  of  sweet  peas  are 
called  double  because  some  have  two 
and  three  banner  petals  instead  of  one 
as  in  the  old  kinds.  All  pea  or  papil¬ 
ionaceous  flowers — like  clover,  locust, 
wistaria,  etc. — bear  irregular  flowers 
consisting  of  five  dissimilar  petals.  The 
upper  and  largest  petal  is  called  the 
standard  or  banner,  (vexillum)  ;  the  two 
smaller  side  petals,  wings  (alas)  ;  the  two 
lowest,  often  united,  the  keel  (carina). 
The  last  inclose  the  stamens.  We  have 
many  strains  of  these  so-called  double 
sweet  peas,  but  the  “doubleness”  is 
confined  to  an  increase  of  the  banners, 
from  one  to  two,  three,  and  occasionally 
four,  the  wings  and  keel  remaining 
single  as  in  the  old  strains. 

Seeds  of  the  Bride  of  Niagara  were 
sent  to  us  from  James  Vick’s  Sons.  The 
first  blooms  were  July  7,  the  vines  four 
to  five  feet  high.  The  color  of  the 
flowers  is  similar  to  that  earliest  variety 
Blanche  Ferry.  Not  over  10  per  cent  of 
the  flowers  are  double.  Often  when  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  pairs,  one  will  have 
two  or  three  banners,  the  other  but  one. 

Double  Butterfly  (H.  A.  Dreer),  is  a 
charming  variety.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  of  a  lavender  color  edged  with  dark 
blue,  the  vines  three  feet  high.  Double 
Apple-blossom  also  bears  very  large 
flowers  of  white  and  pink.  About  10 
per  cent  of  the  flowers  have  two  or  three 
banners.  The  vines  are  over  five  feet 
high. 

Katherine  Tracy,  from  D.  M.  Ferry  & 
Co.,  is  a  fine  variety.  The  vines  grow 
over  five  feet  high  and  bear  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  large  flowers  of  a  delicate  pink . . 

The  New  Cucumber,  Eskimoso,  from 
Johnson  &  Stokes,  is  a  novelty  as  to 
earliness  and  perfection  of  shape.  The 
vines  are  quite  dwarfish  and  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely  in  every  part.  We  gathered  our 
first  pickles  July  10,  before  the  flowers 
of  any  other  kind  had  set  any  fruit.  On 
July  14  several  were  ripe,  yellow  in 
color,  perfectly  smooth,  three  inches 


long  and  two  in  diameter,  being  a  per¬ 
fect  oval  as  regular  as  any  of  the  little 
ornamental  gourds.  The  seeds  are  small 
and  few . 

Paris  Pickling  Cucumber,  from  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  We  have  tried  this 
for  three  seasons,  and  prefer  it  to  any 
other  kind  except  Tailby’s  Hybrid, 
whether  for  pickles  or  cucumbers  for 
slicing.  When  young,  the  seeds  are  so 
few  and  small,  that  the  cucumbers  are 
virtually  seedless.  The  flesh  is  as  tender 
and  crisp  as  it  can  be.  The  shape  of  the 
fruit  is  long,  often  curved  and  slender, 
and  the  surface,  all  but  the  neck,  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine,  short  black  hairs — they 
are  too  soft  to  be  called  spines  or  even 
prickles.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  a  very 
dark  green.  Perhaps,  the  Paris  Pickling 
would  not  take  in  the  market,  but  it 
will  please  the  home  people  who  care 
less  for  appearance  than  for  quality. . . . 

The  Cupid  sweet  pea,  introduced  by 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  was  planted  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  April  13.  Rather,  we 
would  say,  seeds  were  planted.  The  first 
blooms  appeared  July  13.  The  tallest 
plants  were  at  that  time  10  inches  high. 
The  flowers  are,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Burpee,  of  a  pure  white  color  and  of  or¬ 
dinary  size.  How  profuse  a  bloomer  the 
plants  may  be,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
determine.  Many  of  the  seeds  did  not 
germinate,  and  many  of  the  plants,  for 
reasons  we  know  not  of,  died.  The  plants 
are  all  dwarfs  without  an  exception. 
Thus  far,  we  are  disappointed  in  Cupid. 

We  have  stated  that  of  our  two  Sagh- 
alin  plants,  one  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Blanc,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  other  by 
a  friend  whose  name  we  do  not  recall. 
On  July  18,  the  Blanc  plant  was  in  full 
bloom.  The  other  plant  is  not  even  in 
bud.  This  is  worth  noting.  The  later 
variety  to  bloom  is  probably  of  more 
value  as  a  fodder  plant  than  the  earlier 
to  bloom . 

Michael  H.  Walsh  is  the  name  of  a 
new  rose  to  be  introduced  next  year  by 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  According  to  F. 
S.  Matthews,  this  rose  “  contains  the 
darkest  color,  combined  with  pure  color, 
of  which  Nature  is  capable.”  We  do  not 
quite  understand  just  what  that  means, 
or  how  Mr.  Matthews  knows  that  Nature 
could  not  make  a  darker  combination. 
This  rose  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  variety  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  the 
finest  hardy  dark  rose  yet  introduced. . . 

There  is  yet  another  new  rose  in  which 
we  are  greatly  interested,  to  be  called 
the  Yellow  Rambler,  which  may  prove 
a  fitting  companion  to  the  famed  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler.  Its  hardiness  is  not,  as 
yet,  fully  tested  ;  but,  judging  by  its 
parentage,  we  may  hope  that  it  will 
prove  quite  hardy  in  the  North,  as  it  has 
stood  in  the  grounds  of  the  originator, 
Peter  Lambert,  the  well-known  German 
rose  grower, two  degrees  below  zero  with¬ 
out  harm.  The  parentage  of  Yellow 
Rambler  is  the  Japan  rose,  Rosa  sarmen- 
tosa — crossed  with  the  Noisette  rose, 
Reve  d’Or,  so  that,  probably,  the  Yellow 
and  Crimson  Ramblers  are  half  sisters. 
This  relationship,  we  are  told,  is  shown 
in  foliage,  habit  and  manner  of  bloom¬ 
ing.  Well-established  plants  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Rambler,  it  is  said,  will  make  a 
growth  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  a 
season.  The  flowers  are  produced  like 
those  of  the  Crimson  Rambler,  and  in 
immense  panicles,  often  over  100  to  a 
stem,  and  they  have  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage,  that  of  being  “  sweetly  fragrant.  ’ 

The  stock  of  Yellow  Rambler  is  con¬ 
trolled,  in  this  country  and  Canada,  by 
Jackson  &  Perkins,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  who 
kindly  send  us  a  couple  for  trial . 

Mr.  David  Miller,  Camp  Hill,  Pa., 
sent  us  July  1,  a  box  of  blackcap  rasp¬ 
berries  which,  in  size  of  berry  and  weight 
of  cluster,  surpass  anything  we  have 
seen.  There  were  from  10  to  15  berries 
to  the  cluster,  and  the  berries  were 
larger  than  those  of  the  Gregg — an  inch 
in  diameter — slightly  better  in  quality, 


being  less  seedy,  jet  black,  with  slight 
bloom.  We  have  no  word  from  Mr. 
Miller  as  to  its  name  or  origin . 

The  Rhode  Island  Station  (Kingston), 
gives  a  very  simple  formula  for  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  to  be  used  on  potato 
vines.  It  is : 

Equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  with  four  to  eight  gallons  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

It  seems  that  all  the  potato  fields  near 
the  Station  were  more  or  less  seriously 
injured  by  blight.  The  Station  vines 
were  sprayed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
crop  was  not  appreciably  injured . 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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Build 


Peach  Baskets. 


Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14  and  i6qts. 


Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3^>,  s,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints, Thirds, 
etc. 


BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carload  buyers.  Write  tor  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

lao  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


iVe  are  prepared  to  furnish  the 
Kugry  and  Winter  King  wheats 
or  seed.  Have  no  equal  for  hardi- 
iiess,  yield  and  quality  of  grain. 
Specially  adapted  to  the  climate  of  central  and 
northern  States.  For  Information  address 

MIAMI  VALLEY  SEED  CO.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


Up  your  system,  purify  your  blood,  tone  your 
nerves,  cure  biliousness,  headache,  indigestion 
and  that  tired  feeling  by  taking 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills 


act  harmoniously  with 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  25c. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


Extra  strong,  all  leading 
varieties.  $1.50  per  l.tlX). 
Write  for  prices  on  large  orders.  THKO.  HAR8CH, 
Narberth  P.  O.,  Montgomery  County.  Pa. 


Buds  for  Sale  of  t  A  A  D  RJ|  A  |LB  9  9 

the  new  Peach,  V/ M  I  wl  M  |H  • 

Only  a  lot  of  2.1)00  will  be  sold  to  any  one  dad  or 
firm  in  a  State.  Prices  on  application.  Address 

J.  W.  SI’UBKN RAUCH,  Mexia,  Tex. 

100  Potted  Parker  Earles 

FOR  $1.00. 

T  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
FRUIT  TREKS.  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J,  DWYER  j  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


most  valuable  of  all 


ni  lUT  Currants,  the 
rLAn  I  small  fruits. 

PLANT 
PLANT 

DI  flWTIN  THE  FALL,  WHICH  IS  THE 
r  Lull  I  BEST  SEASON. 

WRITE  to  the  subscriber  for  prices  and 
description  of  plants. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


PRESIDENT  WILDER,  the  best 
Red  Currant. 

WHITE  IMPERIAL,  the  best 
White  Currant. 


GENUINE  WINTER  OATS-SKar* 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED^US" 

ready.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del 


PDIRICflll  PI  IIIIED-T,le largest  handler 

UniHIOUIl  ULUVCft  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  8tates,  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Delaware-Grown  Crimson  Glover 

AND  WINTER  OATS. 

This  Is  the  year  to  sow  for  success.  Order  now 
BROWN  SEED  CO.,  Wyoming,  Del. 

Acclimated  Crimson  Clover 

Grown  in  Kalamazoo  County.  Mich.  A  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  extra  choice  seed  at  10  cents  per  pound;  $5.25 
per  bushel;  $5  per  two  bushels  or  more,  f.  o.  b  cars 
Also.  Gold  Coin  Wheat.  $1;  Ruddy  Wheat.  75  cents; 
Fancy  Timothy  Seed  at  lowest  price.  Address 

SHELDON'S  SEED  STORE,  Climax.  Mich. 


Clovers-Alsikeu 

W1 _ _  TIMOTHY,  &c. 

JWE  BUY  from  the  grower— Send  samples  for  our  bids  r 
1  WE  SELL  to  consumers— every  quality.  Samples  FREE.? 

jTHE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.; 
Seed -Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON  -  N.  Y. 


ADIIICnil  PI  n  VC  E-Nature's  Fertilizer 

I  "VtllTIdUll  ULU  f  Lit  and  Ideal  Hay 
|  Crop.  New  Circular,  ‘’Reasons  Why  Every 
W  Farmer  and  Trucker  Should  Plant  Crimson 
Clover”;  sent  kuee.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  hardy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest  prices. 
Also,  Turnip,  Spinach  and  other  seasonable  seeds. 
HOLMES  &  MACKUBBIN.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


2,000  BUSHELS 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Wholesale  or  Retail.  Write  for  prices  and  samples 
Germinating  Qualities  thoroughly  tested. 

H.  W.  DOUGHTEN,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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BUDS  OF  THE  TRIUMPH  PEACH 1 

now  ready  for  shipment.  “  Cash  with  order”  prices:  By  mail,  postpaid,  50c.  per  doz.,  $1.00  per  100;  by 
express,  not  prepaid,  $5.00  per  1000.  Emperor  Orange.  Free  and  Japan  Dwarf  Blood  at  same 
prices  as  Triumph.  Standard  varieties  of  Peaches  by  express,  not  prepaid,  at  $1.00  per  1000. 
Write  us  for  special  prices  on  trees  of  these  New  Peaches  for  fall  of  1890  and  spring  of  1897.  Address 

JOS.  II.  BLACK.  SON  iV  CO..  Village  Nurseries.  liiglitstown,  N.  J. 
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LOOK  AHEAD 


and  save  money  by  planning  to  plant  your  trees  this  fall. 
Our  little  book,  sent  free  to  business  farmers  and  fruit  grower’s 
will  tell  about  the  success  of  practical  men  with  fall  planting. 
“  Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success,”  and  we  guarantee  the  success  when  you  plant  ROGERS’ 
FRESH-DUG  DANSVILLE  TREES. 

J85f"  Write  to-day  to 


ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


TREES 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 


;  WHY  NOT  PLANT  IN  THE  FALL 

>  and  gain  nearly  a  year?  With  well  ripened 

►  stock  fall  planting  is  safer  than  spring. 

THEN  WHY  DELAY? 

JSend  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  mailed 
free  on  application.  Estab.  1869.  150  acres. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dansville, N. Y. 


I  a  limp  a  ^p  you  should  use  tT  complete- fertilizer,  one  which  will 

M  kU  WULA  PRODUCE  THAT  STRONG  GROWTH  OF  ROOT  so  necessary 

l\l  fl  I  |fl  Wff  II  ■  U  I  to  enable  the  plant  to  stand  the  rigors  of  winter.  1  he 

I  *  ■  ■■  ■  "  ■■  1 1  I  residum  left  in  the  soil  WILL  HELP  THE  CROP  through 

Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


the  coming  season  and  insure  u  good  catch  of  grass. 
We  recommend  a  line  which  meets  every  requirement. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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Spraying  for  the  Curculio. 

B.  B.,  Fabmingdale,  III. — I  cannot 
see  the  spraying  question  quite  in  the 
same  light  as  does  S.  B.  S.,  page  478.  I 
do  not  concede  that  “  many  of  our  choic¬ 
est  varieties  of  fruits  would  he  worthless 
without  bees,”  for  I  think  that  there  are 
other  agencies  or  factors  in  the  work 
of  cross-fertilization.  Whether  a  pois¬ 
oned  bee  would  deposit  any  honey  what¬ 
ever,  I  think  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
doubt ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  nearly 
every  one  who  sprays  throws  more  or 
less  of  the  poison  on  flower  and  foliage 
of  grasses,  weeds  and  other  plants,  where 
bees  are  likely  to  come  and  partake  of 
the  poison. 

There  has  been,  as  all  remember  quite 
well,  a  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the 
worth  of  the  arsenical  spray  for,  not 
only  the  curculio,  but  the  codling  moth, 
also.  It  has  been  claimed  by  entomolo¬ 
gists,  that  the  curculios  ate  first  from 
the  dead  leaves  beneath  the  tree  ;  later 
on,  from  the  first  tender  leaves  as  they 
started.  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  eat 
of  the  bloom,  also  ?  If  I  have  learned 
(and  I  do  not  say  that  I  have)  that  it  is 
possible  to  stop  the  immense  damage 
from  curculio — more,  probably,  than  the 
whole  bee  product  is  worth — is  it  a  crime 
to  give  the  knowledge  away  ?  After  all, 
would  it  not  be  a  pretty  good  plan  for 
bee  men  to  study  the  needs  of  their  stock 
at  different  seasons,  and  sow  and  plant 
for  their  maintenance,  just  the  same  as 
other  stockmen  do,  thus  averting,  at 
least,  part  of  the  trouble  ? 

The  Russian  Plums. 

Dr.  T.  II.  Hoskins,  Vermont. — I  saw 
a  statement  in  an  agricultural  paper 
(which  I  have  mislaid)  that  the  Russian 
plums  are  poor  bearers,  or  do  not  bear 
at  all.  One  man,  we  are  informed,  who 
had  planted  a  large  number  of  these 
plums,  has  rooted  up  his  whole  stock  of 
several  thousands,  and  consigned  them 
to  the  brush  heap.  I  think  that  this  is 
too  hasty  an  act,  judging  from  my  own 
experience.  I  have  only  a  dozen  or  so 
young  trees,  received  from  Prof.  Budd, 
of  Iowa  ;  but  these  are  fruiting  this 
year,  quite  as  well  as  any  other  sorts, 
either  native  or  foreign.  Unfortunately, 
I  have  lost  the  names  of  them,  by  the 
loss  or  misplacing  of  stakes  ;  but  as  the 
Russian  names  are  so  utterly  unpro¬ 
nounceable,  if  we  give  the  same  value  to 
the  letters  that  we  give  in  English,  I 
must  regard  the  loss  as  a  benefit  to  any 
one  who  undertakes  to  cultivate  them, 
or  to  sell  the  fruit.  Those  I  have,  quite 
closely  resemble  older  English  varieties, 
or  their  American  seedlings,  except  in 
their  resistance  to  winter  cold,  which  is 
here  perfect ;  though  none  of  the  old 
kinds,  except  Moore’s  Arctic  (and  that 
imperfectly),  will  endure  for  more  than 
a  few  years. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say  that  I 
believe  we,  of  the  cold  North,  have  the 
most  to  look  for  in  the  way  of  plums 
from  our  American  native  sorts ;  the 
latter,  perhaps  crossed  with  the  Russians 
to  give  a  firmer  flesh  without  loss  of 
hardiness  against  winter  cold.  There  is 
yet  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  these 
directions  before  we  can  get  to  the  end 
of  our  possibilities,  not  only  in  plums, 
but  in  other  tree  fruits.  For  instance, 
by  a  cross  of  the  Russian  pears  with  the 
hardier  varieties  of  our  standard  sorts, 
hardiness  may  be  acquired,  without  loss 
of  quality  or  size,  or  of  keeping.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  is  experimenting  in  all 
these  directions  with  hopeful  results. 

For  myself,  after  30  years’  work,  I  feel 
more  and  more  confident  that  orchard¬ 
ing  can,  by  the  careful  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties,  be  extended  from  100  to  200  miles 
further  north  than  has  heretofore  been 
thought  possible,  while  we  were  limited 
to  English  and  French  originals.  I  am 


now  trying  a  variety  of  Hungarian 
apples,  sent  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  have  hope  to  find  some¬ 
thing  of  value  to  the  cold  North  among 
them. 

Columbian  Raspberry  in  Illinois. 

S.  E.  H.,  Cherry  Valley",  III. — On 
May  8,  1895,  I  planted  four  rows  of  rasp¬ 
berries,  40  in  a  row.  Three  and  one-half 
rows  were  Columbian,  and  one-half  row 
was  Shaffer.  They  were  planted  and 
cared  for  exactly  alike  for  a  test.  The 
soil  is  heavy  clay,  underlaid  with  lime¬ 
stone  40  feet  below  the  surface — 100  feet 
to  water.  Fifteen  years  ago,  white  oak 
and  hickory  occupied  the  space.  Nothing 
extra  in  care,  culture  or  soil  has  been 
given  them.  My  notes  say  :  June  1, 
every  plant  growing.  June  15,  dug  a 
cavity  around  each  plant  and  poured  in 
two  pails  of  river  water ;  after  it  had 
disappeared,  filled  in  the  cavity  with  the 
dry  earth  removed.  July  1,  39  of  the 
Columbians  dead,  and  9  Shaffers.  June 
1,  1890,  102  Columbians  alive  to  the  tips  ; 
Shaffers  all  dead  to  the  ground.  July 
4,  made  first  picking  of  Columbians. 

Comments  :  On  my  ground,  they  are 
hardier  than  Shaffer,  Marlboro,  Cuth- 
bert,  Muskingum  or  Superb.  In  fact, 
they  are  the  only  variety  except  Eureka 
(black)  that  was  not  injured  by  the 
winter.  They  are  10  times  as  productive 
as  any  other  variety  on  my  ground. 
They  are  immense  in  size  and  superb  in 
quality.  They  have  two  very  bad  faults, 
first,  the  color  is  away  off  ;  second,  the 
aroma  is  too  strong  ;  it  calls  the  birds  in 
flocks.  They  come  for  miles,  and  will 
not  touch  a  berry  of  any  other  variety. 
They  will  sit  on  the  bushes  and  sing 
Thief  !  Thief  !  Thief !  at  me,  until  I 
wish  that  the  birds  or  berries  were  in 
the  sweet  by  and  by. 

The  seedlings  from  four  bushels  of 
peach  pits  were  killed  to  the  ground. 
The  Crosby  and  Champion  were  not  in¬ 
jured,  and  are  loaded  with  fruit.  1 
wrote  this  because  H.  A.  T.  of  Crescent, 
Iowa,  had  such  a  contrary  experience. 
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Champs 

DOWDER. 

GuN. 


CRttNS  TWO 
ROWS  Cf  POTATOES 
WITHOUT 
WATER  rt- 

I  PLATTER 


Dusts  two  rows  of 
potatoes  at  a  time, 
wide  or  narrow 
planting,  as  fast  as 
a  man  walks;  two 
acres  per  hour. 

Extra  tubes  fur¬ 
nished  for  orchard 
work,  with  each 
Will  pay  any 
farmer  having 
one  or  a  hundred 
acres  of  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  tobacco 
or  other  crops. 


LEGGETT’S  KUNGIROID.  a  dry  powder.  Prevents 
blight  on  Potatoes.  Tomatoes  and  other  crops. 
Ask  for  Leggett  &  Brother’s  Pure  Paris-green. 
24-page  catalogue  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BKO.,  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


DEATH  TO 

POTATO  BUGS 

GRAY  MINERAL  ASH. 

Goes  three  times  as  far  as  Paris-green  or 
l-ioudon-purple,  and  acts  in  half  the  time.  Ab¬ 
solutely  harmless  to  man  and  beast.  Price,  50 
cents  for  5-pound  can  or  8  cents  a  pound  in  10, 
20.  30,  40,50-pound  cans.  To  Introduce  this  won¬ 
derful  new  product,  will  send,  free,  5-pound 
can  to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county, 
f  ive  pounds  make  one  barrel  of  spray  for  Held 
plants,  or  two  barrels  for  garden  plants. 

NATIONAL  MINING  &  MILLING  CO., 

5  East  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOSTITE^MILDEW 


on  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Potatoes,  Roses,  etc.  For 
circulars  address 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Rooted  to 
the  Ground. 

The  Anchor  Posts  stand 
fast,  and  will  not  move  for 
frost  or  heavy  strain.  All 
kinds  of  WIRE,  WIRE  NET¬ 
TING  or  WOVEN  STOCK 
'encing  are  used  with  our 
posts. 

Write  for  Farm  Circular. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

13  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DA  VIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  i 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MIS80URI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.CO 

Philadelphia. 


■  New  York. 


•  Chicago. 


•St.  Louis. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Louisville. 


Let  well  =  enough  alone” 

is  a  safe  maxim  to  follow  in  paint¬ 
ing —  as  in  everything  else.  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  and 
always  have  been  the  best  and  standard  paint. 
To  be  sure  of  getting 
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!  P  ure  AV  hite  Lead 

|  examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 

For  colors  tint  White  Lead  with  the 
j  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead 
I  Tinting  Colors.  They  are  the  best  and  most 
|  permanent. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Peck  of  Potatoes 

is  “A  peck  of  trouble” — if  sorted  by  hand. 

l2oo  bushels  of  potatoes  cau  be  sorted  in  a  day 
with  no  trouble  and  little  expense  with  a 
Champion  Potato  Sorter.  A  new  machine, 
operated  on  a  new  principle.  Wonderfully 
simple  and  as  effective,  practical  and  durable  as 
it  is  simple.  The 

Champion  Potato  Sorter 

is  an  absolute  necessity  to  any  one  growing 
potatoes  for  market.  A  book  <’ont»i|ii'>g  fun  description 

r  and  illustrations  mailed  free. 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Keimett  Square,  Pa. 


POTATO 


DIGGER 

Price  Reduced  for  1896 


HOOVER,  PROTJT  &  CO., 


—THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 


A  lG-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


Received  the  WORLD’S  FAIR  Medal. 

DOWDEN 


POTATO  DIGGERS, 

Cutters,  Sorters,  Etc. 

Warranted  to  do  all  that  we  represent  them  to  do. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

Write  for  Catalog.  Mention  this  paper. 

DOWDEN  MFG.  CO.,  Prairie  City,  la. 


The  Only  Buffalo  Fence. 

The  late  Austin  Corbin  firmly  believed  it  to  be  the 
Page.  He  used  it  freely  on  his  great  park  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  when  he  donated  half  his  herd  of 
Buffalo  to  the  city  of  New  York,  he  attended  person¬ 
ally  to  having  our  fence  enclose  them.  Not  every 
farmer  owns  buffalo,  but  no  one  objects  to  a  strong 
fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


HARTMAN  wTreufence 


A  cheap,  dur¬ 
able  lasting 
fence  for 
all  kinds 

Horses.  AA/y\/\/\/\A\  Easily 


ALL 


Oatt  le, 
Sheep 
Hogs, 
and 
Poul 
try. 

Fits 
all 

cases.' 

No 

break¬ 
ing  in 
winter, 
nor  sag 
in  summer. 


Made  of  the  best 
Galvanized 
Steel  Wire. 
,24  to  60  in. 
high.  Is 
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FENCE 


Hartman  Mfg.  Co. 
Ellwocd  City,  Pa. 


put  up 
3  and 
6  in 
.mesh 
20 

rods 
in  u 
roll 
Send 
for 
prices 
&  cir 
oulars. 
It  saves 
money 
Manhattan 
Bldg.,  Chicago 
277  Broadway.  N.  Y 


r  SUCCESS”  Jr. 

A  i  IMPROVED 

DIGGER  L  /  POTATO 


[THAT 

DIGS. 


DIGGER 


YOU  WANT  a  digger 
that  will  please  you.  We 
want  to  put  10,000  samples 

-ON  TRIAL 

for  introduction. 

FREICHT  PAID. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
_  show  you  our  improved 

_ frSUCCESS”  send  at  once  for  particulars. 

\  O.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

Potato  Digger 

I  Positively  tho  gimplcst,  neatest, 

5.  ^  Q  most  effective  and 

Agents  cheapest  Potato 

Wanted.  11  3  Digger  made. 

Circulars  Will  dig  more  potatoes  in  a 

mailed  day  than  any  other  digger 

FREE.  for  the  price. 

IIENCH  Jk  DifOMGOI  D,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


WOVEN  MBS  FENCE 

Over  50  Sty  les  jBest  on  earth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight,  you  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgevllle,  -  Indiana. 
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24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Ralls;Tree,Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St,  DeKalb,  III. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Practical  farmers  say  it  is  the  best.  Fence 
in  use  seven  years  still  in  lirst-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  portable  fence. 
WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Rush  St..  Peoria.  111. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10K  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
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Some  of  our  readers  are  trying  the  experiment  of 
cutting  the  Timothy  with  a  grain  binder  instead  of 
mowing  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  grass  seems  to  cure 
well  in  bundles,  and  is  much  more  easily  handled. 
It  takes  up  less  room  in  the  barn  by  one-third,  and 
is  easily  fed  out.  It  is  a  good  way  to  cut  the  hay.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  cut  some  of  the  oats  that  way — 
about  a  week  before  you  would  cut  them  for  grain. 
That  makes  “  oat  hay  ”  or  grain  and  fodder  on  the 
same  stalk. 

G 

Three  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  described  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  plan  of  making  and  advertising  “  Certified 
Milk.”  At  that  time,  both  the  name  and  the  plan 
were  new  ;  but  now  it  is  hardly  possible  to  take  up  a 
dairy  paper  without  seeing  how  some  one  is  making 
“certified  milk.”  That  is  good,  so  long  as  the  cer¬ 
tificate  back  of  the  milk  is  honest.  Mr.  Francisco  had 
a  good  idea,  and  was  glad  to  make  it  public.  In  one 
way,  Mr.  Clark’s  new  hay  culture  is  just  as  remark¬ 
able  as  the  certified  milk  scheme. 

G 

Mr.  Woodward  gets  the  spraying  question  about 
right,  on  page  526,  when  he  compares  spraying  to  in¬ 
surance.  The  past  year  has  been  free  from  many  of 
the  insects  and  diseases  that,  in  years  past,  have  done 
so  much  to  ruin  fruit.  Therefore,  some  unsprayed 
orchards  will  produce  just  as  good  fruit  as  those  that 
were  sprayed.  In  many  cases,  it  has  been  the  same 
way  with  potatoes,  and  some  farmers  may  reason  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  We  think 
that  they  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  do  so.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  spray  on  general  principles  just  the  same 
as  it  would  cultivate  or  manure. 

Q 

On  page  500,  The  R.  N.-Y.  called  for  information 
about  flies  and  sweet  peas.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  blossoms  of  the  sweet  pea,  in  some  way,  are 
offensive  to  house  flies.  We  would  like  to  learn  what 
our  readers  have  observed  about  this  matter.  Mr. 
Wm.  Ives,  the  librarian  of  the  Buffalo  Library,  sends 
this  report : 

Referring  to  a  notice  of  the  effect  of  sweet  pea  blossoms  upon 
flies,  in  a  late  Rubal  New-Yorker,  I  would  say  that  I  observed,  a 
few  days  ago,  a  number  of  dead  flies  lying  around  a  large  vase  of 
sweet  pea  blossoms  on  my  desk.  A  few  live  flies  were  upon  the 
peas,  but  were,  evidently,  very  sick  or  intoxicated,  and  were  soon 
numbered  with  the  dead  below. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  reports  from  others. 

® 

Something  new  in  American  agriculture  is  the  sum¬ 
mer  class  now  being  conducted  on  the  farm  of  Geo. 
T.  Powell,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  The  students 
are  young  men  from  the  cities  who  have  capital,  and 
who  desire  to  invest  that  capital  in  farming  or  fruit 
growing.  They  spend  three  summer  months  on  the 
farm  in  orchard  and  field,  doing  such  work  as  spray¬ 
ing,  pruning,  shipping  fruit  and  cultivating — learning 
all  they  can  of  the  necessary  work  on  a  well-ordered 
fruit  farm.  In  the  fall,  they  will  go  to  Cornell,  and 
take  a  scientific  course — in  the  meantime,  selecting 
farms  of  their  own  and  planning  to  lay  them  out 
while  studying.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  new 
thing  in  American  agriculture.  During  the  year,  we 
receive  many  letters  from  city  men  who  desire  to 
move  into  the  country,  but  who  do  not  just  knowhow 
to  begin.  Some  of  them  make  a  trial  of  working 
with  some  chance  acquaintance  who  owns  a  farm,  but 
such  people  are  seldom  satisfied,  because,  in  this  way, 
they  do  not  learn  just  what  they  need.  Mr.  Powell’s 
plan  will  appeal  to  a  class  of  young  men  who  have 
the  capital  required  to  conduct  farming  on  a  genuine 
business  basis,  and  such  farmers  will  benefit  any 
neighborhood  in  which  they  operate.  Among  other 


remarkable  propositions,  Mr.  Powell  says  that  he  has 
one  from  a  large  manufacturing  company,  a  member 
of  which  proposes  to  come  and  take  a  course  of  study 
that  will  enable  him  to  instruct  and  advise  their  mill 
operatives  how  to  cultivate  a  garden  plot  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  thus  have  something  in  the  way  of 
support  when  there  is  no  work  in  the  mill. 
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Let  me  go  it  alone  !  said  Mr.  Hay,  as  he  saw  the 
farmer  making  ready  to  plow  up  the  old  meadow  for 
a  reseeding.  I  haven’t  a  word  to  say  against  Mr. 
Grain — he’s  all  right  in  his  place  ;  but  it  goes  against 
my  grain  to  have  him  come  in  and  crowd  me  out. 
He's  only  a  lodger,  anyway  !  He  doesn’t  intend  to 
stay  with  you  a  full  year,  while  I  am  going  to  hold 
the  fort  for  five  or  six  years.  He  just  comes  in  with 
his  great  feet,  and  crowds  my  folks  out  until  they 
quit  in  disgust,  so  that,  when  he  finally  goes  out,  I 
can’t  get  tenants  for  half  the  ground.  This  talk  that 
I  couldn’t  get  through  the  winter  unless  he  stood  by 
to  “  nurse”  me,  is  all  nonsense  !  Don’t  you  believe  a 
word  of  it !  It’s  just  an  old  superstition  that  this  fel¬ 
low  has  kept  alive  in  order  to  keep  himself  in  a  fat 
job.  Give  me  the  whole  field  this  year,  and  I’ll  guar¬ 
antee  to  pay  for  it  in  an  increase  of  hay. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  readers  have 
asked  themselves  those  questions  about  a  winter  crop 
that  Mr.  Morse  has  put  in  words  on  page  528.  Most 
of  us,  however,  would  not  find  a  good  growth  of 
Crimson  clover  or  of  rye  troublesome  in  the  spring, 
for  we  would  quickly  work  it  under  for  green  manure. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  for  some  truck  or  garden 
crops,  green  manuring  would  not  answer,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  the  crop  die  down  in  the  spring. 
On  page  430,  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  told  us  that  there 
was  no  loss  when  the  spring  killed  most  of  it,  for  it 
had  served  its  purpose  by  living  through  the  winter 
and  protecting  the  soil.  The  use  of  turnips,  and  the 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Stroud  on  page  529,  are  well 
worth  trying.  Few  farmers  in  this  country  seem  to 
realize  the  great  value  of  the  turnip  crop.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  late  in  the  season,  after  some  other 
crop,  and  the  turnips  will  furnish  an  immense  amount 
of  food  for  stock.  The  cheapest  way  to  carry  breed¬ 
ing  pigs  through  the  winter  is  to  keep  them  in  warm 
quarters,  and  feed  them  on  turnips  and  a  little  bran 
and  corn  meal.  Turn  to  the  turnip. 
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Seven  years  ago,  Mr.  D.  H.  Nash,  of  New  Jersey, 
seeded  a  field  to  Timothy.  His  plan  was  to  use  about 
a  bag  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  with  the 
seeding.  Through  some  mistake,  the  men  who  put 
on  the  fertilizer  failed  to  regulate  the  drill,  and  for 
quite  a  stretch  of  ground,  the  fertilizer  went  on  at 
the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre.  That  was  seven  years 
ago,  yet  this  year,  the  best  piece  of  grass  on  the  farm 
was  on  that  part  of  the  field  that  received  the  heavy 
dressing  of  fertilizer.  The  difference  between  that 
part  and  the  rest  of  the  field  is  quite  remarkable. 
For  seven  years,  that  extra  fertilizing  has  given  su¬ 
perior  crops.  Mr.  Nash  says  that  he  was  quite  an¬ 
noyed  when  he  came  back  and  found  this  “  waste  ” 
going  on.  Now  he  wishes  that  he  had  stayed  away 
until  the  whole  field  was  covered  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
to  the  acre.  We  have  often  heard  of  cases  where  the 
effect  of  fertilizers  was  manifested  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  this  grass  was  certainly  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  lasting  effect  of  chemicals  that  we 
have  seen.  It  was  the  more  remarkable  because 
Timothy  is  supposed  to  need  constant  supplies  of 
nitrogen  in  order  to  keep  up  its  growth. 

© 

A  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  some  years  has  used 
a  certain  brand  of  potato  fertilizer.  This  year,  he 
was  induced  to  change  his  former  practice  and  use 
another  brand  made  by  the  same  company.  As  the 
potatoes  grew,  they  did  not  show  a  satisfactory  color 
and  size,  and  the  farmer  began  to  suspect  that  the 
fertilizer  was  not  what  it  should  be.  The  only  way 
to  make  sure  seemed  to  him  to  send  a  sample  of  the 
fertilizer  to  the  State  experiment  station,  and  have  it 
analyzed,  and  then  compare  the  analysis  with  that 
guaranteed  on  the  bags.  He  sent  his  sample,  bub  was 
informed  that  the  chemist  could  not  make  an  analysis 
until  the  name  of  the  company  making  the  fertilizer 
was  given.  The  farmer  refused  to  give  this  name,  as 
he  felt  that  it  was  none  of  the  chemist’s  business  to 
know  who  made  the  goods.  The  demand  for  the 
name,  probably,  made  him  a  little  suspicious  that  his 
sample  would  not  be  fairly  examined.  He  does  not 
yet  know  whether  his  goods  were  genuine  or  not,  and 
he  naturally  wants  to  know  how  he  is  going  to  find 
out  if  the  station  chemists  will  not  tell  him.  What 
are  these  stations  for — he  asks — if  they  are  not  to 
help  farmers  in  just  such  a  case  as  this  ?  We  have  no 
doubt  that  many  other  readers  have  asked  the  same 
question,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  going  to  try  to  get  an 


answer  for  them.  Next  week,  the  directors  of  some 
of  our  leading  stations  will  give  their  side  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  then  we  shall  hear  from  farmers. 

G 

The  newspapers  report  that  the  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  has  passed  a  resolution 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk,  except  such  as  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  tested  cows.  All  cows  must  be  tested  with 
tuberculin  by  the  State  Veterinarians,  and  no  milk  is 
to  be  accepted  from  animals  that  respond  to  this  test. 
This  action,  it  is  said,  has  created  quite  a  little  ex¬ 
citement  among  dairymen,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
farmers’  organization  of  Lancaster  County  will  bring 
suit  to  restrain  the  council  from  enforcing  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  will,  certainly,  make  a  very  interesting  case, 
for  it  is  of  much  importance  to  know  whether  a  local 
government  has  any  right  to  pass  resolutions  that 
will  interfere  with  the  business  of  those  who  supply 
the  town  with  food.  We  expect  to  have  the  facts  in 
this  case  from  both  sides — viz.,  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  milk.  It  is  well  enough  to  hear  the  whole 
story,  since  this  same  question  may  be  raised  in  any 
town  or  city. 

Q 

J.  B.  Lozier,  of  New  Jersey,  has,  probably,  the 
largest  establishment  for  boarding  horses  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Valuable  horses  are  sent  to  his  place  on  about 
the  same  principle  that  humans  are  sent  to  summer 
hotels  or  comfortable  boarding  houses.  In  speaking 
of  the  amount  of  hay  needed  by  a  horse  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order,  Mr.  Lozier  says  : 

I  think  from  eight  to  ten  pounds*  of  hay  per  day  sufficient  for  a 
horse  in  driving  condition.  Hay  is  always  fed  in  excess;  the 
horse  has  a  very  small  stomach,  and  the  purpose  of  the  hay  is  to 
distend  it  so  that  the  other  foods  may  be  properly  digested.  A 
large  amount  of  hay,  therefore,  is  detrimental  to  digestion,  and 
gives  the  horse  what  is  vulgarly  called,  hay-belly.  Horses  in 
training  seldom  get  over  six  pounds  a  day. 

Our  opinion  is  that  those  who  have  really  weighed  a 
day’s  ration  of  hay  and  observed  the  effects  of  heavy 
feeding,  will  generally  agree  with  these  statements. 
The  trouble  is  that  most  people  estimate  by  “  fork¬ 
ful  ”  rather  than  by  pound. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

When  Farmer  A  within  one  crop 
Puts  in  another  called  a  “catch,” 

He  might  as  well  shut  up  his  shop 
If  on  the  henhouse  door  the  latch 
Has  rusted  down  or  fallen  off; 

For  out  comes  Biddy  with  her  hatch 
Of  thrifty  chicks  that  run  and  scoff, 

And  with  their  toes  dispatch  the  patch. 

The  catch  crop  then  they  dispossess, 

For  art  and  science  are  no  match 
For  chicks  that  tack  an  r  and  s 

Upon  the  catch  and  spell  out  scratch. 

Have  you  a  tool  room? 

The  baby  is  watching  you. 

Under  the  lash  for  lack  of  cash. 

Get  rid  of  the  bear  spots  in  your  temper. 

Mr.  Clark  has  the  hay  fever — and,  also,  the  hay  ! 

“  A  preserved  pair” — a  happy  old  married  couple. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  the  horse — hay  question  ? 

Get  the  grocery  stores  to  advertise  and  sell  your  bottled  milk. 

The  harder  you  think  on  a  wrong  thought,  the  worse  off  you  are . 

The  good  daughter  never  leads  the  father’s  heart  to  slaughter. 

The  poison  O.  K,  Saying  a  thing  is  all  right  when  you  know 
it  isn’t. 

Is  it  the  coming  woman  or  the  woman  coming  ?  It  makes  some 
difference  ! 

Like  to  the  house  that’s  founded  on  a  rock,  are  apple  trees  on 
Northern  Spy  stock. 

“  Baited  breath  ”  !  when  the  drinker  uses  cloves  or  coffee  to 
hide  the  smell  of  whisky. 

A  poison  ivy  vine  growing  on  a  street  corner  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  dozen  so-called  “  mad  dogs.” 

It  is  reported  that  farmers  who  fed  cotton  hulls  to  cows  last 
winter,  are  now  troubled  with  cotton  worms. 

The  country  is  full  of  bolters  this  year.  Give  us  the  hen  that 
will  bolt  her  moult  and  keep  on  laying  all  through  it. 

That  is  a  back-handed  compliment  for  the  Columbian  rasj) 
berry  on  page  531.  Are  birds  as  good  judges  of  fruit  as  they  are  of 
worms  ? 

You  can  cultivate  tastes  in  the  hen  and  teach  her  to  like  food 
that  she  would  hardly  look  at,  if  given  for  the  first  after  she  be¬ 
gan  laying. 

There  is  a  grim  humor  in  Dr.  Hoskins’s  remark  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  names  of  Russian  plums  are  lost  or  mixed  up.  Such 
jawbreakers  would  kill  any  fruit. 

Many  an  acre  of  good  oats  has  gone  to  straw  and  grain  when 
they  should  have  made  good  oat  hay.  A  week’s  difference  in 
cutting  turns  strong  food  into  weak. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  Puritan’s  idea  of  hell  was  a  place 
where  every  one  was  compelled  to  mind  his  own  business  and 
keep  away  from  the  affairs  of  others.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
that  would  be  nearer  heaven  for  some  people. 

The  latest  proposition  for  shipping  butter  long  distances  is  to 
pack  it  in  boxes  made  of  glass  sides  held  together  with  gummed 
paper — the  whole  thing  covered  with  a  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris  a 
quarter  inch  thick.  This,  it  is  claimed,  will  keep  the  butter  and 
prove  much  better  than  cold  storage. 

Here  is  a  poison  ivy  note  from  a  Massachusetts  reader  : 
“  Apropos  of  ivy  poisoning,  I  wish  to  say  that  thick  whitewash  is 
excellent,  and,  combined  with  blue  vitriol  as  thick  as  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  is  still  better.  I  once  knew  a  boy  to  eat  some  ivy  leaves 
in  foolish  bravado,  and  it  made  him  very  sick.” 
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KAINIT  TO  KILL  BORERS. 

WILL  IT  INJURE  PEACH  TREES? 

A  subscriber  in  Virginia  wishes  to  know  whether  two  handfuls 
of  kainit  put  around  each  peach  tree  close  to  the  collar  or  base  of 
the  tree,  will  have  any  effect  in  destroying  borers  and  root  lice. 
He  also  wishes  to  know  whether  it  will  injure  the  trees  to  put 
this  salt  so  close  to  the  lower  bark.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  a 
safe  plan  to  follow  ?  May  he  expect  any  results  from  kainit  as 
an  insecticide  ? 

Washes  for  Borers. 

The  subscriber  need  not  fear  injury  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  two  handfuls  of  kainit  put  around  the 
collar  of  the  tree.  Whether  it  will  do  good  or  not,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  from  experience.  I  know  that 
two  gallons  of  strong  fish  brine  poured  about  the 
collars  of  ten-year-old  peach  trees  will  not  injure 
them  ;  neither  will  gas-house  lime,  if  allowed  to  cool 
thoroughly  before  applying.  The  latter  remedy  seems 
to  prevent,  in  a  measure,  their  ravages.  So  also,  does 
fresh  wood  ashes,  half  a  peck  to  the  tree.  But,  no 
doubt,  the  wash  used  by  Hale  Bros.,  composed  of  the 
following  mixture  is  the  best  remedy  known  at  the 
present  day  :  In  100  gallons  of  water,  dissolve  25 
pounds  of  common  potash,  add  one  gallon  of  crude 
carbolic  acid,  and  lime  enough  to  mix  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  whitewash.  Apply  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  after  careful  hand  worming,  with  a 
stiff  painters’  brush,  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  exposed  collar  of  the  tree,  and  also  in  the  crotches 
of  the  branches,  for  the  rains  to  soak  down  the  trunk. 
The  moth  which  deposits  the  eggs  producing  the 
borers,  will  not  choose  such  a  spot  to  stop  at. 

Maryland.  R.  8.  COLE. 

Various  Practices  in  North  Carolina. 

I  have  never  tried  any  such  application,  but  do  not 
think  that  it  would  have  much  effect  upon  the  borers. 
There  would  be  no  injury,  I  suppose,  to  the  tree,  but 
for  any  good  that  would  come  to  the  tree,  I  would 
greatly  prefer  to  scatter  the  kainit  broadcast  where 
the  feeding  roots  of  the  trees  are  to  be  found,  that  is, 
out  about  the  drip  of  the  branches.  A  strong  lye  made 
from  hard-wood  ashes,  has  a  good  effect  in  destroying 
the  borer  if  poured  quite  hot  around  the  collar  of  the 
tree.  If  the  borers  are  there,  I  would  certainly  cut 
them  out  first,  and  then  try  to  prevent  any  more  eggs 
being  laid.  The  kainit  might  have  some  retarding 
effect  upon  the  moth  that  lays  the  eggs.  My  practice 
is  to  pull  the  earth  away  from  the  collar  in  the  fall, 
and  expose  the  junction  of  the  main  roots  in  winter, 
so  as  to  make  the  bark  there  harder,  and  thus  dis¬ 
courage  the  moth.  The  soil  is,  of  course,  pulled  back 
in  spring.  Washing  the  stem  with  a  wash  made 
of  lime  and  ashes  has  been  found  to  have  a  good  effect. 
A  thick  coat  of  tobacco  dust  spread  on  the  surface  all 
around  and  up  to  the  stem,  is  the  best  preventive  and 
destructive  remedy  for  the  aphides  or  plant  lice. 
Soaking  the  ground  with  kerosene  emulsion  made 
with  tobacco  tea  in  place  of  pure  water,  is  also  good. 

North  Carolina.  w.  f.  massey. 

Will  Do  No  Harm. 

I  hardly  think  that  kainit  would  do  any  harm  if  the 
tree  were  not  too  young,  and  I  don’t  see  that  it  will 
do  much  good.  The  potash  it  contains  would  be  so 
close  to  the  body  of  the  tree  that  the  feeding  roots 
could  not  get  it,  and  what  salt  there  was  would  act 
only  as  an  insecticide  for  a  short  time — nothing  per¬ 
manent.  For  root  lice,  I  would  use  a  good  handful  of 
tobacco  dust ;  clean  away  around  the  tree  with  a  hoe, 
and  apply  the  dust,  then  cover  up  again.  No  in¬ 
secticide  I  have  ever  tried  will  make  a  final  finish  of 
borers.  To  apply  it,  one  must  clean  the  soil  and  gum 
away,  and  while  he  is  doing  this,  it  is  but  a  small 
matter  to  clean  out  the  worms  with  a  knife  at  the 
same  time,  and  then  he  is  sure  that  they  are  killed. 
The  habit  of  the  moth  which  lays  the  eggs  for  these 
borers,  will  readily  show  any  one  the  utter  folly  of 
trying  to  use  an  insecticide  to  make  a  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  it.  We  often  worm  our  trees  three  times 
a  year,  and  always  once.  The  yellow  appearance  of 
the  leaves  and  gum  oozing  from  the  bark,  will  show 
that  borers  are  there,  and  must  be  removed  or  a  dead 
tree  will  be  the  result.  Charles  weight. 

Delaware. 

Don’t  Use  too  Much  Kainit. 

No,  the  application  of  kainit  as  contemplated  by 
your  Virginia  correspondent,  for  the  destruction  of 
peach  borers  and  aphidas,  or  “  root-lice,”  will  accom¬ 
plish  neither.  The  probability  of  injury  to  the  tree 
from  its  use,  would  be  largely  governed  by  the  age  of 
the  trees.  A  few  years  ago,  a  customer  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  1,300  peach  trees  from  me  inquired,  after  the 
trees  had  been  planted  in  November,  whether  I  re¬ 
garded  kainit  as  a  good  fertilizer  fora  young  peach  or¬ 
chard.  W  hen  told  that  an  application  of  400  pounds  per 
acre  would  be  beneficial,  he  inquired  the  cost  of  kainit 
per  ton.  The  price  being  so  low  in  comparison  with 
other  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  customer  being 
liberal  and  able,  bought  and  hauled  kainit  for  his 
orchard,  spreading  broadcast  with  a  shovel — having 


given  special  directions  to  apply  it  liberally  around 
the  trees.  Not  a  tree  survived  this  misdirected 
liberality.  Trees  six  or  more  years  old,  doubtless, 
would  sustain  no  perceptible  injury  from  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  “  two  handfuls  of  kainit  ”  immediately  around 
the  collars;  neither  would  the  borers  or  the  root-lice, 
by  which  is  meant  the  black  aphis,  I  presume.  If  I 
wish  to  combat  the  aphis,  tobacco  dust,  such  as  this 
subscriber  can  buy  at  the  factories  in  the  capital  of 
his  State  at  about  $20  per  ton,  would  be  liberally 
applied  close  around  each  tree,  and  as  far  from  the 
bodies  thereof  as  the  branches  extend,  well  worked 
into  the  soil,  by  plow  or  hoe.  No  danger  of  injury 
to  the  trees  from  its  use,  however  heavy  the  applica¬ 
tion.  A  safe  insecticide,  to  kill  borers,  is  nowhere 
in  use  yet.  .J.  w.  kerr. 

Maryland.  _ 

APPLES  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET. 

HOW  TO  SHIP  ;  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Judging  from  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  reports  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  apple-growing  districts  of  the  United  States,  the 
crop,  this  year,  will  be  a  large  one.  The  aim  should 
be  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  it.  In  general,  the 
fruit  seems  to  be  of  unusually  good  quality.  This 
means  that  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  will  be  fit 
to  barrel  for  the  best  markets.  Prospects  are  good 
for  low  prices  in  this  country,  hence  the  need  of  care¬ 
ful  assorting  and  packing,  and  the  use  of  the  best 
packages. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  interviewed  Mr.  Josiah  Rich,  of  the 
firm  of  Otto  U.  Mayer  &  Co.,  extensive  apple  export¬ 
ers,  as  to  the  prospects  for  a  market  for  our  apples  in 
England.  Their  shipments  are  largely  to  the  firm  of 
J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool  and  London.  This 
firm  reports  that,  fiom  information  gathered  by  them, 
the  approaching  apple  crop,  both  in  England  and  in 
the  European  countries  usually  supplying  the  English 
market,  they  look  for  very  short  supplies  indeed,  as 
the  crops  seem  to  be  considerably  below  the  average. 
They  say  that  this  should  make  certain  an  extra  fav¬ 
orable  demand  for  the  apples  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  They  add  their  invariable  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  shippers  to  their  markets  about  “  the  import¬ 
ance  of  large  size  and  high  color,  as  these  are  the  best 
paid  for  in  the  English  markets.” 

Already  apples  have  begun  to  go  forward,  several 
small  shipments  of  early  varieties  having  been  made. 
Mr.  Rich  says  that  the  best  of  these  varieties  for  the 
English  market  is  the  Oldenburgh.  The  Alexander, 
on  account  of  its  large  size  and  fine  appearance,  would 
be  a  good  one  if  it  would  stand  the  voyage,  but  seems 
to  be  a  poor  keeper.  He  also  says  that  the  20-Ounce 
never  seems  to  take  well  in  the  English  market. 
Baldwins  and  Northern  Spys  are  great  favorites,  the 
former,  probably,  leading  all  other  varieties  in  the 
number  of  barrels  shipped.  Tompkins  County  Kings 
are  much  liked,  but  the  quantity  of  these  shipped  is 
not  large.  Spitzenbergs  are  also  desired.  In  general, 
the  red  varieties  take  the  preference  except  for  the 
Newtown  Pippins.  The  last  were  formerly  considered 
the  acme  of  excellence,  but  the  trade  in  them  has 
been  sadly  injured  by  dishonest  packers  who  have 
labeled  barrels  of  Peck’s  Pleasant  and  other  inferior 
varieties  with  the  name  of  the  favorite,  and  thus 
injured  its  reputation.  Large  lots  of  a  single  variety 
sell  to  the  best  advantage,  and  bring  the  best  prices. 

Mr.  Rich  says  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
methods  of  packing  and  handling  required,  which 
have  been  so  many  times  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  method  is  about  as  follows  :  No  fruit  should  be 
overripe,  and  early  varieties  should  be  picked  quite 
green.  Remember,  it’s  a  long  journey,  and  on  board 
ship,  often  under  unfavorable  conditions.  Only  the 
most  desirable  varieties  should  be  sent,  especially 
this  year.  They  should  be  carefully  sorted,  and  only 
choice  fruit  packed.  The  man  who  will  persist  in 
putting  fine  fruit  in  the  head  of  the  barrel,  and  then 
filling  the  middle  of  the  barrel  with  trash,  has  no 
business  to  pack  apples  for  the  foreign  markets.  The 
method  of  selling  there  will  show  up  such  dishonesty 
in  short  order.  On  arrival,  sample  barrels  are  taken 
at  random  from  each  lot,  taken  to  the  market  place, 
and  dumped  on  a  platform  in  view  of  all  buyers. 
Then  the  different  lots  are  sold  at  auction  from  these 
samples.  Not  much  chance  for  deception  there  ! 

The  standard  barrels  should  be  used.  The  apples 
should  be  handled  carefully,  the  barrels  well  filled, 
and  the  heads  be  pressed  in  as  firmly  as  possible  with¬ 
out  bruising  the  fruit,  so  that  the  contents  can’t  shake 
around.  The  barrels  should  be  well  nailed,  plainly 
stenciled  with  the  name  of  the  variety  and  the  name 
of  the  shipper,  or  any  mark  that  he  may  use  to  desig¬ 
nate  his  goods.  They  are  then  ready  to  be  sent  to 
any  apple  exporter,  who  will  look  after  them,  and 
make  returns  after  they  are  sold.  The  exporter  will 
attend  to  ail  the  details,  see  to  putting  the  apples  on 
board  the  vessel,  attend  to  insurance,  freight,  etc. 
He  should  be  notified  by  mail  when  a  shipment  is 
made  to  him.  The  expense  of  sending  apples  to  the 


English  markets  is  about  $1  per  barrel,  and  it  costs 
just  as  much  to  send  a  barrel  of  poor  ones,  as  one  of 
the  choicest  fruit.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments 
from  this  country  are  made  from  Boston  and  New 
York.  Canada  sends  many  apples  and  is  our  chief 
competitor.  _ 

COAL  ASHES  OH  CLAY  SOIL. 

A  Success  Around  Trees. 

In  answer  to  Q.’s  question,  page  478,  about  coal 
ashes,  I  have  had  actual  experience  with  them  on 
heavy  clay  land,  also  on  low  muck  land,  around  my 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  cherry  and  peach 
trees,  grape  vines,  and  I  use  all  I  can  get  hold  of. 
Almost  the  first  coal  ashes  I  ever  used,  were  around 
my  peach  and  cherry  trees,  and  were  piled  about  six 
inches  deep  around  them.  The  next  evening  I  was 
working  in  the  garden  close  by,  but  not  in  sight  of 
the  trees,  when  along  came  some  women  who  were 
out  for  an  evening  walk.  When  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  trees,  one  of  them  said,  “Oh,  my  !  that  man 
has  killed  all  of  his  trees  !  That’s  the  way  I  killed 
that  big  apple  tree  of  mine  1”  I  said  not  a  word,  and 
lost  no  sleep  about  the  matter.  This  all  happened 
about  six  years  ago,  and  I  have  had  peaches  and 
cherries  when  others  have,  and  my  trees  are  all  right 
to-day.  I  have  used  the  ashes  on  the  same  trees 
since,  and  shall  continue  to  use  them  as  long  as  I  can 
get  them  for  the  drawing.  I  don’t  bother  to  sift 
them  ;  it  won’t  pay.  G. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Potatoes  From  An  Old  Walk, 

1  sift  the  ashes  (hard  coal),  saving  the  cinders  for 
making  walks,  and  using  the  fine  ashes  for  poultry- 
house  and  garden — clay  soil — which  is  gradually 
getting  as  meLow  as  an  ash  heap.  I  dug  up  an  old 
garden  walk,  made  of  ashes  and  cinders,  put  in  a 
little  stable  manure,  and  planted  potatoes.  The  best 
potatoes  came  from  the  two  rows  in  the  old  ash  path. 
I  expected  none  at  all  from  that  portion  of  the  patch. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  A.  k. 

Fred.  Grundy  Says,  Don’t. 

In  a  portion  of  my  garden,  1  applied  about  a  bushel 
of  coal  ashes  to  tne  square  yard  ;  on  another  p  irtion, 
one-half  bushel.  But  I  never  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment,  because  one  dose  was  enough.  For  about  four 
years  thereafter,  I  carried  a  file  in  my  hip  pocket 
whenever  I  hoed  that  portion  of  my  garden,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  row,  put  another  cutting  edge  on  my 
hoe.  The  ashes  were  run  through  a  grinder  before 
being  applied,  and  not  a  particle  larger  tnan  a  pea 
went  on  the  ground  ;  but  they  did  no  good  whatever. 
The  soil  was  no  more  friable  than  before,  but  it  was 
so  injured  by  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  ashes,  that 
1  did  not  grow  a  full  crop  on  it  for  three  years.  The 
best  way  in  the  world  to  make  a  heavy  soil  friable,  is 
to  fill  it  with  humus.  Q.  should  apply  about  six 
inches  of  well  rotted  manure  to  his  soil,  and  by  re¬ 
peated  plowiDgs  and  harrowings,  or  diggings  and 
rakings,  thoroughly  mix  the  two.  He  should  mingle 
the  two  to  a  depth  of,  at  least,  14  inches,  and  if  he 
get  down  24  inches,  so  much  the  better.  If  he  get  in 
enough  manure  to  make  his  soil  about  one-third 
humus,  it  will  be  friable  enough  for  him,  and  rich 
enough  to  grow  anything. 


It  is  reported  from  England  that  a  great  demand 
for  purebred  live  stock  has  sprung  up  in  South 
America.  Breeders  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are 
buying  largely  of  Short-horn,  Hereford  and  Angus 
cattle,  and  also  of  Lincoln  sheep.  The  Short-horns 
seem  to  be  most  popular,  and  great  numoers  of  first- 
class  bulls  are  being  sent  to  use  on  the  vast  herds  of 
native  cattle  that  roam  over  the  South  American 
pampas.  While  there  has  always  been  more  or  less 
of  a  demand  from  this  quarter,  this  year  it  is  greater 
than  ever,  and  the  chances  are  that,  within  a  few 
years,  the  exports  of  good  beef  from  Argentine  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Guay  mineral  ash  is  a  new  bug  exterminator  to  take  the  place 
of  Paris-green,  Loudon-purple,  and  similar  insecticides.  Tue  R. 
N.-Y.  has  not  yet  tried  it,  but  hopes  to  have  a  report  on  it  later. 
It  is  prepared  by  National  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  5  East  Lexing¬ 
ton  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  otters  to  send  a  five-pound  can 
without  charge  to  at  least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 

It  seems  to  Tue  R.  N.-Y.,  that  one  of  those  Granite  State  boilers 
and  cookers  would  find  many  uses  on  the  farm.  They  are  very 
simple  in  construction,  and  may  be  readily  moved  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  boiler  is  galvanized  iron,  and  is  removable,  so 
that,  witn  an  extra  boiler,  the  furnace  may  be  used,  not  only  to 
cook  food  and  heat  water  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  even  for 
washing,  but  it  may  also  be  utilized  for  preserving  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  manufacturers  send  free  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  value  of  cooking  food  for  stock.  The  address  is 
Granite  Slate  Evaporator  Co  ,  200  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H. 

Tue  well-known  agricultural  implement  manufacturers,  P.  P. 
Mast  &  Co.,  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  O.,  have  invented  and  just 
put  on  the  market  a  seif-dump  wagon.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
wagon  that  it  will  save,  at  least,  one-third  of  the  team  work  re¬ 
quired  by  other  wagons.  The  saving  of  time  would  naturally  be 
great,  as  the  new  wagon  is  dumped  automatically,  consuming, 
practically,  no  time  at  all.  We  have  not  seen  it  in  operation,  but 
from  the  description  and  illustration,  and  the  knowieoge  that 
this  house  puts  out  nothing  but  tue  most  satisfactory  farm  tools 
and  machinery,  we  incline  to  tnc  belief  that  this  new  addition  to 
their  list,  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  If  interested,  direct  as 
above  for  description. 


our  readers  have,  probably,  been 
amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  enterprise 
described  in  “  A  Jar  of  Jelly.”  It  begins 
to  look  very  business-like  when  one  buys 
fruit  to  sell  again.  Yet  this  woman  has 
conducted  her  business  successfully,  and 
wisely.  The  closing  sentence  of  this 
week's  article  is  a  good  business  maxim. 
Be  satisfied  with  the  profits  on  your  own 
labor. 

* 

We  expect  soon  to  give  an  account  of 
a  work  being  done  among  the  poor 
children  of  New  York  which  is  designed 
to  fit  them  for  good  citizenship,  and  to 
show  them  the  advantages  of  country 
life  as  compared  with  their  city  sur¬ 
roundings.  We  think  that  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  in  teaching  the  laws  of  our  coun¬ 
try  to  these  city  children  might  be 
adapted  very  successfully  to  the  pupils 
of  the  country  schools.  With  an  ambi¬ 
tious  teacher’s  help,  a  young  republic 
could  be  organized  and  carried  on  so  as 
to  be  at  once  a  pastime  and  an  effective 
educator. 

*- 

The  country  girl  or  boy  who  has  a 
horse  at  his  command,  need  not  envy 
the  city  cousin  his  bicycle.  One  who 
has  known  the  pleasure  of  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  a  horse,  will  find  in  the  wheel 
only  a  diversion,  not  in  any  sense  a 
treasure  to  compare  with  a  horse.  The 
people  who  have  never  known  horses, 
are  the  ones  who  have  gone  wild  over 
bicycling.  But  it  is  fortunate  that  those 
who  have  never  owned  and  cannot  afford 
horses,  can  have  bicycles.  May  they 
continue  to  enjoy  them. 

CALLED  TO  BE  A  COOK. 

T  was  the  year  of  the  World's  Pair  at 
Chicago,  when  people  were  coming 
and  going,  and  having  little  “  reunions” 
everywhere.  “We  girls”  had  met  for 
the  first  time  since  our  schooldays  in 
the  beloved  institution  we  were  wont  to 
call  “the  asylum  for  state  paupers” — 
otherwise  the  Normal  School.  Just 
now,  we  were  in  the  full  tide  of  remi¬ 
niscences  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  time 
between  friends  long  separated, 

Mellie,  who  had  been,  in  her  girlhood, 
the  gay  one  of  the  trio,  the  flame  around 
which  all  the  disengaged  moths,  (and  I 
fear  some  of  the  engaged  ones,)  were 
wout  to  flutter,  had,  of  course,  soon  mar¬ 
ried.  Not  finding  housework  to  be 
either  agreeable  or,  in  her  case,  condu¬ 
cive  to  health,  she  had  settled  down  to 
regular  outside  work  to  help  keep  the 
pot  boiling.  A  sable  Phyllis,  who  did 
not  mind  blackening  her  hands  (Mellie 
did)  watched  said  pot  boil,  and  took  it 
from  the  fire  when  it  threatened  to  run 
over.  Our  giddy  Mellie  had,  in  fact,  be¬ 
come  a  “  new  woman  ”  mainly  because 
she  could  do  some  things  better  than 
she  could  cook  or  keep  house.  And 
Fred,  her  husband,  evidently  believed 
the  epigram  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  the  new  woman  was  to  marry  her 
and  love  her.  They  were  really  as 
happy  as  though  she  were  “old.” 

Gertrude  was  “new,”  too,  if  new  means 
having  sense  and  spirit  of  one’s  own, 
and  working  out  one's  own  ideal  of  life, 
so  far  as  possible.  She  came  of  an  aris¬ 
tocratic,  but  “  reduced  ”  family,  and 
showed  her  blue  blood  in  every  line  of 
her  sensitive  face.  Yet  circumstances 
had  combined  to  render  her  intensely 
practical.  She  had  gone  to  a  distant 
State  and  engaged  in  teaching.  At  the 
same  time,  she  had  privately  pursued 
her  studies  in  the  accomplishments,  and 
had  now  come  back  to  us  so  improved, 
both  in  mind  and  in  person,  that  we 
hardly  knew  her,  and  with  an  opinion 
about  everything.  As  she  had  never  been 
noted  for  suppressing  her  opinions,  she 
now  proved  a  constant  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  us,  and  often  of  practical  help 
as  well. 


I,  Myra,  had  been  obliged  by  ill  health 
to  leave  school  just  before  being  gradu¬ 
ated  ;  but  had,  eventually,  been  per¬ 
suaded  by  a  silver-tongued  graduate 
from  the  same  school,  to  take  a  school  of 
one.  My  health  still  remained  uncer¬ 
tain.  as  did  also  our  income,  the  graduate 
of  the  silver  tongue  not  being  otherwise 
amply  endowed  with  the  precious  metal, 
and  not  having  yet  attracted  it  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  make  us  independent. 
In  other  words,  we  were  poor.  This 
being  the  case,  I  had  often  pondered  long 
and  earnestly  on  the  question  as  to  what 
I  might  be  able  to  do  should  it  befall 
me,  as  it  had  so  many  others,  to  be  left, 
by  the  loss  of  my  husband,  without  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  support.  True,  I  had 
written  an  occasional  article  for  the 
press  ;  but — as  the  young  and  freshly 
initiated  who  have  tried  it  know  only 
too  well — this,  also,  was  decidedly  un¬ 
certain  business.  And  as  I  intimated, 
many  anxious  hours  had  been  given  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
what  a  woman  with  slender  strength 
could  do  in  case  self-support  became  a 
necessity.  Such  hours  as  have  come  to 
many  another,  after  it  became  a  neces¬ 
sity. 

After  we  had  discussed  all  our  mutual 
friends  of  whose  movements  we  still  re¬ 
tained  any  knowledge,  it  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  we  should  talk 
over  some  of  our  numerous  pranks  and 
escapades  while  “rooming.” 

“  Oh,  Myra,  do  you  remember  the  night 
that  Gertrude  was  going  to  show  you 
that  Mr.  Meeks  who  used  to  call  upon  me 
occasionally  ;  and  the  folding  doors,  in¬ 
stead  of  opening  just  a  crack,  opened 
half  way  without  warning,  disclosing 
your  horrified  faces  to  our  astonished 
vision  ?  ”  laughed  Mellie. 

“  I  think  that  Gertrude  and  I  should 
remember  that,  if  we  forget  everything 
else,”  was  the  smiling  reply.  “  The  look 
of  amazement  on  that  young  man’s  face 
was  too  delightful  to  be  forgotten.  But 
I  think  that  we  had  much  the  worst  of 
it,  for  you  were  as  cool  as  need  be.  No 
doubt  we  deserved  it.” 

“  Oh,  and  do  you  remember  the  time 
the  boys  inveigled  the  Chinese  student 
into  asking  Nell  Murray  to  go  to  an 
entertainment  with  him,  because  she 
had  declared  that  she  thought  it  mean 
for  the  girls  to  treat  him  so  differently 
from  the  others  ?”  asked  Gertrude. 

“  Yes,  I  remember  it,  and  she  went, 
too.  She  was  ‘  game,’  and  wouldn’t  re¬ 
tract  what  she  had  said.  But  wasn’t  it 
rich  !  The  excruciatingly  polite  note  of 
invitation  which  he  addressed  to  her, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  way  were  emi¬ 
nently  appropriate,  coming  from  a  native 
of  the  “flowery”  kingdom.  We  slyly 
called  Nell  Mrs.  Chun  Lee,  for  weeks,  I 
remember.  How  shamefully  we  did  be¬ 
have — and  what  fun  it  all  was.  I  wish  I 
might  go  to  school  again,”  said  Mellie, 
trying  to  look  a  little  ashamed  of  her 
pranks,  but  not  succeeding  very  well. 

“And  the  afternoon  that  two  of  the 
Latin  class  were  accidentally  locked  into 
the  capitol  building,”  said  I.  “  Our 
next  week’s  Society  paper  had  a  note  in¬ 
quiring  if  it  were  anybody’s  business  if 
the  Latin  class  should  go  to  the  summit 
of  the  capitol  to  conjugate  amo.  I 
believe  I  had  a  hand  in  that  mischief.” 

“  But  the  worst  of  all  was  the  night 
we  were  locked  out  on  parade,”  said 
Mellie,  “  with  the  family  away  for  the 
night,  and  not  a  key  among  us  that 
would  unlock  the  door  that  treacherous 
night-latch  had  fastened  after  us  as  we 
rushed  out  a  moment  to  see  the  proces¬ 
sion.  What  was  the  ticket  that  year  ? 
Was  it  Cleveland  against  Blaine? 
Strange,  I  can’t  remember,  when  we 
were  so  interested.” 

“  And  do  you  remember  how  we 
looked?”  she  rattled  on.  “  Bare-headed, 
and  without  wraps,  and  in  our  comfort¬ 


able  study  dresses.  The  policeman  to 
whom  we,  in  our  ignorance,  appealed 
for  help,  looked  askance  at  us,  and  after 
scaling  a  ten-foot  fence  for  us  in  the 
futile  hopes  that  the  back  door  might 
be  unlocked,  he  finally  left  us  to  our 
own  resources.  Was  it  you,  Gertrude, 
who  at  last  courageously  broke  the 
glass  in  the  area  door,  and  let  us  in 
about  midnight  ?  ” 

“I  believe  so;  and  we  went  to  bed 
with  lessons  unlearned,  sadder  and  wiser 
girls,”  replied  Gertrude,  looking  as 
though  she  hardly  recognized  her  dig¬ 
nified  self  in  Mellie’s  picture  of  the  un¬ 
dignified  trio. 

After  several  more  stories  of  old  times, 
the  talk  drifted  idly  here  and  there,  and 
finally  touched  the  question  of  servants. 
Gertrude  had  made  several  invidious  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  married  state, 
averring  that  her  husband  (a  myth)  never 
quarreled  with  her  ;  that  he  always  car¬ 
ried  the  parasol  to  suit  her  ;  that  he  was 
invariably  amiable.  Her  servants  were 
never  impudent,  they  never  left  without 
warning,  and  so  on.  myka  v.  norys. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  JAR  OF  JELLY. 

nOW  IT  IS  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

Part  V. 

Pears  and  Plums. 

E  ABS  are  used  only  for  preserves  and 
pickles  in  two  ways.  We  use  only 
Bartletts.  They  are  peeled  carefully,  cut 
in  half,  the  cores  removed,  and  dropped  in 
cold  water  to  prevent  coloring.  When 
enough  have  been  prepared  for  a  cook¬ 
ing,  we  drain  them,  and  boil  in  a  pound- 
for-pound  syrup. 

Pickles  are  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
and  put  in  a  spiced  vinegar  syrup.  Every¬ 
thing  is  put  in  the  jars  while  hot,  and 
care  is  taken  that  they  shall  not  get 
cold  before  they  are  sealed.  A  great 
deal  of  care  is  needed  that  everything 
is  properly  skimmed  before  being  put  in 
the  jars.  We  also  pickle  some  whole. 
They  are  done  the  same  as  pickled 
peaches,  only  we  remove  the  skins  and 
leave  on  the  stems.  They  look  beautiful 
in  the  jars. 

Of  plums,  we  make  preserves,  pickles 
and  jams.  When  we  can  get  them,  we 
use  the  large,  white  varieties  for  the 
first,  and  Green  Gage  and  Damson  for  the 
rest.  The  white  ones  are  steamed  and 
used  with  heavy  syrups.  Pricking  the 
skin  with  a  needle  in  a  good  many  places, 
will  help  to  keep  them  from  breaking. 
For  jam,  we  boil  them  till  free  from 
the  pits,  add  the  sugar,  and  boil. 

We  make  no  use  of  grapes  for  our 
trade,  and  only  for  catsup  for  our  own 
use  ;  we  think  it  the  finest  catsup  we 
ever  tried. 

Quinces  make  preserves  and  jelly.  We 
peel,  halve  and  remove  the  cores,  then 
steam  till  very  tender,  put  in  the  boiling 
syrup,  and  cook  till  they  reach  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  bright  red.  For  jelly,  we  slice  the 
whole  quince,  skins  and  all,  cover  with 
water,  and  cook  till  very  tender.  We 
then  press  the  same  as  currants,  and  use 
one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  juice. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  fruit  is 
not  too  ripe  ;  the  jelly  will  be  more  sure, 
and  a  handsomer  color.  The  appearance 
of  an  article  is  what  makes  for  it  a  sure 
sale.  An  attractive  jar  of  fruit  will  be 
purchased  much  sooner  than  its  un¬ 
comely  neighbor,  though  its  quality 
might  be  greatly  inferior.  For  marma¬ 
lade,  we  slice  the  quinces  without  peel¬ 
ing,  and  boil  till  they  are  very  soft ;  put 
through  a  colander,  add  sugar  the  same 
as  for  jelly,  and  boil  thoroughly  a  long 
time.  It  requires  constant  stirring. 

The  ripe  cucumbers  and  cantaloupes 
for  pickles  are  next.  They  are  peeled 
and  cut  in  long,  narrow  strips,  and  put 
in  quite  strong  salt  water  over  night, 
then  drained  thoroughly  and  cooked  in 


a  spiced  vinegar  syrup.  They  require 
considerable  cooking.  English  mustard 
pickle  or  chow  chow,  requires  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  laid  in  salt 
water  over  night  and  cooked  in  the 
same  the  next  day  till  tender.  Then 
drain  and  cover  with  a  mustard  paste. 

This  covers  the  ground,  so  far  as  the 
articles  on  our  list  are  concerned. 
Many  more  might  be  added  to  make  the 
list  still  more  attractive,  but  we  selected 
these  as  being  likely  to  be  most  in 
demand,  and  we  find  them  quite  enough 
to  keep  us  very  busy  nearly  all  the  sea¬ 
son.  We  have  always  maintained  that 
the  limit  of  profit  was  reached  when 
one  does  what  he  can  without  paying 
out  much  for  help,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  much  one  can  accomplish  in  the 
course  of  one  fruit  season. 

MRS.  O.  P.  HOWLAND. 

SOME  FLORIDA  PRODUCTS. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  UTILIZED. 

N  our  journey  southward,  we  first 
saw  Spanish  moss  in  southern 
Alabama.  This  lovely,  graceful  parasite 
grows  on  a  variety  of  trees,  but  finds  its 
most  congenial  host  in  the  huge  live  oaks 
of  the  South,  festooning  them  so  heavily 
as  to  produce  a  sort  of  weeping- willow 
effect.  In  winter,  it  is  of  a  silvery-gray 
color,  merging  into  a  greenish  gray  in 
summer,  and  has  tiny,  straw-colored 
flowers,  hanging  yards  below  some  of 
the  branches.  Swayed  by  every  passing 
breeze,  sometimes  whirled  by  stronger 
winds  into  ropes,  it  forms  one  of  the 
charms  of  a  Florida  landscape.  Its  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  decoration  are  unlimited. 
The  teacher  in  the  primary  department 
here,  lacking  curtains  in  the  schoolroom, 
has  draped  the  windows  with  the  moss, 
forming  some  very  odd  and  pretty  lam¬ 
brequins. 

The  practical  southern  housekeeper 
hangs  huge  quantities  of  it  over  the  back 
fence,  where  the  bright,  fierce  sunshine 
will  fall  on  it  all  day,  and  the  hot  rays 
soon  dry  up  every  particle  of  moisture  in 
the  plant.  It  then  turns  a  glossy  black, 
looking  very  much  like  curled  hair.  It  is 
then  put  in  water,  thoroughly  washed  and 
hung  on  the  fence  again  to  dry.  After 
being  picked  over,  it  is  ready  to  be  used 
in  filling  mattresses,  etc.  Many  tons  of 
it  are  prepared  every  year,  and  shipped 
north  to  be  mixed  with  the  genuine 
curled  hair.  In  the  winter  when  the 
wire  grass  is  tough,  and  lacks  nutriment, 
cews  and  horses  eat  the  moss  when  it 
haDgs  where  they  can  reach  it. 

There  are  10  feather  beds  in  the  South 
to  one  in  the  North.  Every  farm  has 
its  flocks  of  geese  ;  particularly  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky,  and  the  numerous 
beds  in  each  house  look  high,  light  and 
fluffy,  just  as  our  grandmothers’  did 
years  ago.  In  the  extreme  South,  cooler 
materials  than  feathers  are  found,  the 
three  substitutes  most  in  use  being 
Spanish  moss,  corn  husks  and  palmetto 
leaves. 

Sawtooth  palmetto,  alone,  is  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  Florida.  It  grows  all  over 
the  State,  and  struggles  with  the  wire 
grass  for  possession  of  the  soil.  The 
average  height  of  the  plant  is  about  two 
feet,  being  a  cluster  of  leaves  the  size 
and  appearance  of  a  palm-leaf  fan,  each 
sharp-pointed  rib  being  separate  nearly 
to  the  stem.  On  good,  rich  soil,  these 
grow  as  tall  as  a  person,  the  stem  then 
being  three  or  four  feet  long.  The 
natives  often  tie  a  bunch  of  these  largest 
leaves  together  for  a  broom,  the  long 
stems  forming  the  handle.  A  northern 
woman  would  have  hysterics  trying  to 
keep  the  house  clean  with  one  of  these 
funny  little  brooms.  The  roots  of  the 
palmetto  are  from  one  to  six  inches  in 
diameter.  From  the  larger  ones,  are 
made  hair  brushes,  flesh  brushes,  scrub¬ 
bing  brushes,  etc.  The  berries  of  the 
plant  are  dried  and  sold  to  druggists. 
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The  leaves  are  picked,  hung  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  to  bleach,  then  torn  into  strips 
one-eighth  inch  wide  ;  these  strips  are 
woven  into  straw,  both  plain  and  fancy, 
for  the  manufacture  of  hats.  These 
hats  are  so  pliable  that  they  may  be 
doubled  up  and  put  in  one’s  pocket,  and 
so  durable  that  they  will  last  several 
seasons.  The  leaves  torn  into  wider 
strips  and  dried,  are  used  for  filling 
mattresses,  making  mats,  etc.  As  the 
leaves  are  supposed  to  possess  health¬ 
giving  properties,  the  mattresses  find 
ready  sale,  and  many  are  shipped  North. 

JOSEPHINE  STARR. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

6834.  Girls’  Sailor  Suit. 

The  full  gathered  skirt  is  joined  to  a 
plain  lining  shaped  with  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams.  The  front  is  faced  in 
shield  shape  with  the  stripes  of  material 
running  crosswise,  the  standing  collar 
being  of  dark  blue  linen.  The  blouse  is 
simply  adjusted  with  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams,  and  closes  in  front,  the  neck 


being  cut  away  to  expose  the  shield. 
Elastic  is  drawn  through  the  hem  that 
finishes  the  lower  edge  of  the  blouse  to 
adjust  the  fullness  at  the  waist  line. 
Pattern  No.  6834  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Patterns. — Make  a  set  of  roomy  flat 
pockets  by  fulling  on  wide  strips  of 
fancy  cloth  to  a  stout  foundation.  Stitch 
them -down  into  as  many  compartments 
as  there  are  members  of  the  family  to 
sew  for,  and  write  each  name  on  the 
front.  Then  be  particular  to  keep  the 
patterns  belonging  to  each  person  in  his 
own  pocket,  tied  with  a  strip  of  cloth 
from  the  garment  last  made. 

MARY  BURWELL. 


I  know  that  there  are  farmers’  wives  who 
just  enjoy  themselves,  and  who  have  far 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  most 
city  wives.  If  there  are  others  who  have 
to  work  too  hard,  let  us  not  tell  or 
write  of  it,  but  like  the  skeleton,  shut  it 
in  the  closet  that  it  may  not  frighten 
others,  for  the  man  who  would  thought¬ 
lessly  overwork  his  wife  in  the  country, 
would  let  her  starve  in  the  city.  m.  t. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

“  Few  are  both  true  and  tender,  and  he  grew, 

In  time,  a  little  tenderer  than  true.” 

—Caroline  Duer. 

. . .  .Phillips  Brooks  :  “We  are  so  apt  to 
see  only  what  souls  go  from.  When  our 
friend  dies,  we  think  of  all  the  warm 
delights  of  life,  all  the  sweet  friendships, 
all  the  interesting  occupations,  all  the 
splendor  of  the  sunlight  which  he  leaves 
behind.” 

. . .  .Winifred  Black  in  N.  Y.  Journal  : 
“  Men  have  a  whole  lot  more  sense  than 
women.  They  will  not  bore  themselves 
just  to  be  polite.  Women  have  a  whole 
lot  more  conscience  than  men  ;  they  will 
not  hurt  people’s  feelings  just  to  be 
truthful.” 

....Senator  Edward  O’Connor:  “In 
mental  caliber,  grasp  of  public  questions, 
and  ability  to  deal  with  the  science  of 
government,  the  women  of  our  State 
have  no  superiors.  I  say  this  after  six 
years’  service  in  the  Senate,  during  which 
time  I  had  many  opportunities  to  observe 
the  intelligent  manner  in  which  they  al¬ 
ways  presented  their  views — never  from 
the  standpoint  of  expediency,  but  always 
based  on  sound  principles  of  morality 
and  justice.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers, 
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Woman’s  Writes 


Believe  in  Woman’s  Writes? 
Of  course  we  do.  Who  could 
help  it  when  women  write  such 
convincing  words  as  these : 
“  For  seven  years  I  suffered 
with  scrofula.  I  had  a  good 
physician.  Every  means  of 
cure  was  tried  in  vain.  At  last 
I  was  told  to  try  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  which  entirely  cured 
me  after  using  seven  bottles.” 
— Mrs.  John  A.  Gentle,  Fort 
Fairfield,  Me.,  Jan.  26,  1896. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
..cures.. 


may  be  changed—made  beautl  ful  at  small  cos  t. 


NEW  WALL  PAPERS 


The  Farmer’s  Wife. — Too  much  has 
been  written  about  the  “  overworked 
farmer's  wife.”  Such  articles  may  help 
to  open  the  eyes  of  some  thoughtless 
husbands,  but  they  also  serve  to  frighten 
some  city  wives,  whose  husbands  would 
like  to  live  on  a  farm,  if  only  the  wife 
were  willing.  I  remember  that,  when  my 
husband  first  told  me  that  he  would  like 
to  live  on  a  farm,  I  though  it  grounds 
for  a  divorce,  and  told  him  so.  All  I 
knew  of  farm  life  was  what  I  had  read, 
and  all  I  could  seem  to  remember  of  that, 
was  that  the  farmer’s  wife  worked  from 
morning  until  night,  day  in  and  day  out; 
that  she  never  could  go  anywhere,  or  if 
by  any  possible  chance  she  could,  she 
never  had  anything  fit  to  wear.  Now, 


—all  grades— 50%  less  than  common  prices. 

Samples  and  guide  to  papering,  FREE.  Describe  ropmn  anil 
state  price  you  want  to  pay.  Paper  hanger’s  outfit  complete,  fl. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1233  Filbert  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


A  CAMERA  FREE 

chance  for  g?RYLss 


CENTURY’ 


for  boys  and  girls,  with  instructions  Eow  to  use  it  f  Write 


:raphic  outfit 

*>“•?.". iii.jBuutiiuus  now  10  use  itf 
at  once  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  it  without  money 

S3S.  FARMERS’  VOICE,  c3hioaco,0[lls: 


! 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


WFP  If  I  V  yearly,  no  experience  re- 

VVLLIXL  I  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

S.S.Wuie  Co.  IS  ox  5308.Boston*Ma  ss. 
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1  Dietz  f 
I  Buckeye  Lantern! 

==  would  light,  the  darkest  hour  for  the  ™ 
greatest  distance.  A  handy  lantern  for  = 
=  every  use — hand  use,  or  a  side  or  dash  = 
_  lamp.  A  bulls  eye  lens  and  reflector.  = 
=  Perfected  with  DIETZ  appliances; sup-  — 

_  plied  with  fastenings  for  dash  or  side  = 

“  lamp;  square  tubes  and  strong  joints.  — 
^  For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Insist  on  having  = 

|  DIETZ  LANTERNS. 

f  The  best  in  the  market.  Write  for  free  V 
a  pocket  catalogue.  §| 

m  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  | 
^  60  Laight  Street,  New  York,  jg 

Established  1840. 


GALYAWIZED 

Fruit  Evaporator  Wire  Cloth 
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WRIGHT  &  COLTON  WIRE-CLOTH  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago.  Ill. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

11 THF  rMPFR  "—For  family  use.  Cheapest  in 
1 11  Ll  UllniluLU.  tlw  market.  $3.  $5  &  $8.  Clr. 
EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  207 South  5th  St.,  l’hlla.,Pa. 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
TUE  BLYMYKK  LEON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O 


FOR  SALE. 

Gentleman’s  Country  Residence  and  Fruit  Farm,  in 
Cheshire.  Conn.,  between  three  cities,  %-mile  from 
railroad  and  center.  Address  Box  64,  Cheshire,  Conn 


rfjn  Oil  — High-Grade  Farms.  Also  a  few 
■  UH  wALC  cheap  Farms.  Write  for  my  list. 

J.  LELAND  HANNA,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  — THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


No.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  Vl4TH  ST..  N.V.* 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 


WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buy  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 


All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

Offer  No.  200.  “Crescent  Street.” 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $4.50.  )  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal- 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch,  (  tham  Factory, 

men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com-  S  The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  >  “Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  he  greatest  im-  )  very  finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  (  expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  )  jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
The  case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  ,  to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  )  the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50.  (  construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 

J;  in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “  the  finest  full-plate 
Offer  No.  201.  /  movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re- 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $10.  )  cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust )  caP’  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
proof ;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  balance,  thus  saving  many  hills  for  cleaning, 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements.  (  1  u by  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings.  They  contain 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for  )  compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra.  )  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 

)  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
Offer  No  202.  (  form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial, 

Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $13.50.  )  made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 

\  genuine 

The  AmericanWatch  Company,  at  Waltham,  has  <  ,T 

.  ..  .  ,,  .  ’  /  No.  203.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

made  a  reduction  mthe  price  of  its  15-jewel  move-  ^  (Hunting  case  only) .  $52  90 

ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our  }  No.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 

readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and  (  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  37.00 

offer  the  following-described  bargains.  (  No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com-  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  liair-spring  /  ;-***’■  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver, 

hardened  aud  tempered  in  form.  White  porcelain  „  Pf°?  ^V";  —  '  •• 

dial,  stem  „,„d  „„d  pendant,  set  in  a  SOlMIIed,  /  85-00 

engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  case.  War-  ) 

ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We  J  Offer  No.  208. 

will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery  (  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 
guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 

Offer  No.  209  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 

T  *  *.  carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol- 

t,  u  lghe(l  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 

No.  209  is  a  Ladies’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years,  dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets,  of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
safety  piniou  aud  all  improvements.  Price.de-  United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 
livery  guaranteed,  $13.50.  will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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“NITRAGIN.” 

Dairymen  now  generally  understand 
that  the  changes  known  as  ripening  or 
souring,  are  produced  by  the  work  of 
bacteria — minute  forms  of  life  which, 
under  favorable  conditions,  increase 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Dr.  Conn,  of 
Connecticut,  has  found  that  there  are 
many  different  forms  or  classes  of  the 
bacteria  that  work  in  the  dairy.  »Some 
of  them  are  capable  of  producing  the 
finest  flavor  in  butter,  while  others  wi'l 
produce  only  a  disgusting  odor  and  taste. 
“  No.  41  ”  is  the  name  given  to  one  form 
of  bacteria  which  always  gives  good 
batter.  To  sweet  cream,  add  a  certain 
amount  of  this  “No.  41,”  and  it  will 
spread  and  grow  all  through  the  cream, 
ripening  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  butter 
will  be  of  the  finest  flavor.  This  is  no 
mere  theory,  but  a  fact  which  has  been 
amply  proved  by  experiment. 

It  is  also  pretty  generally  known  now 
that  such  plants  as  peas,  beans,  clover, 
vetch,  etc.,  are  able  to  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  the  free  nitrogen  in  the  air. 
The  nodules  or  “  warts  ”  on  the  roots  of 
these  plants,  contain  the  bacteria  or 
organisms  that  enable  the  plants  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  nitrogen.  Dr.  Nobbe  of  Ger 
many  has  devised  a  plan  for  scattering 
these  root  bacteria  somewhat  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  employed  by  Dr. 
Cmn  in  dairying.  Dr.  Nobbe  has  found 
no  less  than  17  different  varieties  of 
these  bacteria,  each  one  of  which  has  a 
marked  effect  in  increasing  the  growth 
of  some  particular  plant.  For  example, 
the  bacteria  from  pea  nodules  acted  well 
on  the  pea  crop,  but  not  at  all  on  clover. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  every  legumi¬ 
nous  plant  is  influenced  by  its  own  bac¬ 
teria.  At  first,  it  was  proposed  to 
“spread”  these  bacteria  by  taking  soil 
from  a  good  field  and  scattering  it  over 
a  new  one,  just  as  some  dairymen  take  a 
cupful  of  buttermilk  from  one  churn¬ 
ing  to  act  as  a  “  starter  ”  for  the  next 
one.  This  did  not  prove  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  so  Dr.  No!  be  has  separated 
these  different  bacteria,  bred  them  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  now  offers  them  for  sale 
in  bottles  under  the  name  of  “  Nitragin.” 
For  example,  a  bottle  of  pea  “  Nitragin  ” 
contains  a  given  quantity  of  the  bacteria 
that,  in  the  nodules  on  the  pea  roots, 
work  to  take  the  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
The  “Nitragin”  is  used  in  two  ways. 
It  may  be  diluted  in  water  and  sprinkled 
over  the  seed  before  sowing.  Another 
way  is  to  use  more  water — enough  to 
wet  about  60  pounds  of  soil.  This  soil 
is  dined  and  then  scattered  all  over  half 
an  acre  of  land  and  cultivated  in  to  a 
depth  of  about  three  inches. 

This,  as  you  will  see,  carries  out  the 
principle  employed  with  the  dairy  bac¬ 
teria,  viz.,  that  of  scattering  them  all 
through  the  soil  where  they  may  grow 
and  help  produce  stronger  plants.  This 
is  no  theory.  It  is  a  regular  business  in 
Germany,  and  this  summer,  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes  is  testing  this  “  Nitragin  ”  at  his 
experiment  farm.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  there  is  something  in  it,  and  we 
think  it  likely  that  the  use  of  this  Crim¬ 
son  clover  “Nitragin”  would  give  suc¬ 
cess  in  places  where  failure  has  been 
the  rule. 

We  speak  of  this  thing  here  merely  to 
call  attention  to  a  new  thing  in  agricul¬ 
tural  science.  While  our  readers  may 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  experiment 
with  it  yet,  it  is  well  enough  to  keep  it 
in  mind,  for  something  of  the  sort  is 
surely  coming. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of 
this  “  nitragin  ”  that  any  of  you  can  try. 
For  example,  let  us  read  this  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Grange  : 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  25  is  just  received,  aud  1 
notice,  in  particular,  the  article  on  the  Army 
Worm.  As  it  has  invaded  within  five  miles  of 
this  place,  I  thought  that,  if  I  had  12  or  15  copies 
to  distribute  at  our  next  Grange  meeting,  it 


would  be  a  point  nailed  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  might  result  in  more  subscriptions. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  handing  out  extra 
copies,  and  very  often,  some  of  the  members  come 
and  ask  for  them.  I  expect  they  will  soon  receive 
their  own  papers  regularly;  but  just  now  (and 
always)  they  say,  “Times  are  too  hard,”  etc. 
But  they  soon  get  to  look  for  the  extras,  and  then 
find  that  they  cannot  get  along  without  The 
Rural,  and  they  are  converted. 

Now  you  see  that  issue  of  the  paper  is 
really  the  “Nitragin”  of  subscription 
to  The  li.  N.-Y.  It  contains  the  bac¬ 
teria  of  need,  because  it  brings  help 
against  the  dreaded  army  worm,  and 
the  people  who  read  it  will  naturally 
conclude  that  a  paper  that  tells  how  to 
kill  army  worms,  can,  also,  tell  how  to 
kill  other  injurious  things.  It  is  the 
nodule  on  a  man’s  brain  that  permits 
him  to  absorb  new  and  useful  ideas,  and 
The  It.  N.-Y.  is  the  “Nitragin”  that 
will  make  these  nodules  grow.  Scatter 
it.  We  look  to  you  to  bear  a  hand  in 
doing  it. 


THE  RURAL’S  FRUIT  REPORTS. 

Some  Ohio  Notes.— In  strawberries,  Greenville 
is  doing  very  well;  Timbrell  is  a  failure.  Parker 
Earle  is  among  the  poorest,  and  Annie  Lawrie  is 
not  phenomenal.  Haverland  is  my  standby;  it 
yields  twice  as  many  merchantable  berries  as 
either  Timbrell,  Parker  Earle  or  Cumberland.  I 
have  tried  Marshall  and  Brandywine,  but  not 
thoroughly.  Brandywine  seems  to  have  too  much 
husk.  I  have  a  few  of  Wm.  Belt,  but  have  not 
formed  an  opinion  about  it.  The  Kansas  rasp¬ 
berry  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended;  it  is 
early,  large,  heavy  yielder.  Columbian  is  too 
much  like  Shaffer  to  give  much  room.  Erie  and 
Minnewaski  blackberries  are  very  good ;  they  will 
not  yield  with  Taylor.  Eldorado  promises  well. 
The  North  Star  currant  is  small  and  not  as  good 
a  bearer  as  the  older  varieties.  The  Abundance 
plum  is  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  J.  u.  b. 

Croton,  O. 

The  Carman  Grape  was  set  three  years  ago, 
has  thrived  exceedingly  well  each  summer,  but 
has  been  killed  down  to  the  ground  each  winter, 
until  last  winter,  when  one  of  the  stems,  only, 
killed  down  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  ground. 
The  vine  has  been  bent  down  and  covered  with 
soil  each  winter,  and  none  of  the  winters  has 
been  hard  enough  to  kill  unprotected  Concords. 
It  has  made  an  enormous  growth  this  summer. 
Four  shoots  were  allowed  to  grow — two  on  the 
old  vine,  and  two  from  the  ground.  The  two  on 
the  vine  are  (July  21)  four  feet,  and  live  feet  seven 
inches  respectively.  One  of  those  that  springs 
from  the  ground  is  9*4  feet  long,  and  has  some 
side  shoots.  The  other  one  is  as  big  as  my  thumb, 
is  13  feet  long,  and  has  a  vigorous  side  shoot  at 
nearly  every  joint.  Two  small  clusters  of  grapes 
are  growing  on  tendrils.  The  foliage  is  light- 
colored.  E.  B.  W. 

Newton,  la. 

Some  Raspberry  Notes. — I  have  one  plant  of 
the  Loudon  raspberry,  set  one  year  last  spring, 
and  one  Royal  Church  set  two  years  ago.  The 
mercury  went  to  24  or  25  degrees  below  zero,  but 
both  came  through  alive  to  the  tips  without  any 
protection.  The  one-year  Loudon  is  bearing 
more  and  better  berries  than  the  two-year-old 
Royal  Church.  The  canes  do  not  grow  so  tall, 
but  more  vigorous  and  stocky.  I  have  a  few 
Shaffers  in  a  rather  sheltered  corner,  that  are 
very  satisfactory.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  some 
to  know  that  raspberry  suckers  from  six  inches 
to  one  foot  high  can  be  successfully  transplanted 
during  the  summer.  The  season  has  been  very 
dry  so  far ;  the  hay  crop  is  the  lighest  ever  known. 
Oats,  corn  and  potatoes  are  looking  fine.  We 
have  myriads  of  grasshoppers,  and  farmers  that 
fed  cotton-seed  hulls  to  their  stock  last  winter, 
are  having  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  cotton 
worms.  Apples  will  be  abundant  if  they  mature 
well.  J.  a.  w. 

Hancock,  N.  Yr. 

Amateur  Strawberry'  Test.— The  season  of 
1895  was  so  dry  here  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
Chesapeake  peninsula,  that  strawberry  plants 
made  a  very  poor  growth,  and  consequently,  were 
in  poor  condition  to  produce  fruit  this  year.  I 
had  40 kinds  in  bearing — Haverland,  Warfield  and 
Bubach  were  fully  up  with  the  best  of  them  in  a 
general  way.  Tne  best  variety  I  have  ever  tested 
for  home  use,  all  things  considered,  is  Brunette. 
It  is  strong  and  healthy,  bears  well,  the  berry  is 
large  and  well  shaped,  and  the  quality  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  Banquet,  if  not  better.  In  fact, 
if  I  were  limited  to  one  strawberry  for  family 
use,  it  would  be  Brunette.  Shuster  has  always 
done  well  with  me.  Through  wet,  dry  and  frosty 
seasons,  it  has  stood  out  bravely  in  both  plant 
and  fruit.  It  is  not  extra  large,  neither  is  it  firm 
enough  to  ship  well;  but  it  is  a  good  home  berry. 
Beebe  is  another  superior  berry  for  home  use. — 
[It  is  so  at  the  Rural  Grounds.— Eds.]  It  has  all 
the  good  points  of  a  strawberry  except  that  it  is 
soft.  Princess  is  one  of  the  good  ones. —  [Not  as 
good  as  Bubach  or  Sharpless  with  us. — Eds.]  It 
has  about  everything  to  recommend  it.  Splendid 
does  not  dishonor  its  name.  Woolverton  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  an  amateur’s  garden.  Ju- 
cunda  Improved  will  delight  the  grower  in  every 
way  except  yield.  It  is  about  the  most  handsome 
in  form  and  color  of  any  strawberry  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  comes  very  late,  and  if  one  wish  a  few 
very  choice  berries  at  the  end  of  the  season,  plant 
it.  We  do  not  wish  to  do  without  it.  Parker 


Earle  is  so  productive  and  so  late  that  it  fills  an 
important  niche  in  our  home  economy.  My  own 
namesake,  Van  Deman,  rusts  badly,  but  it  is 
early,  bears  well  (too  well  for  its  own  good),  is 
large  when  not  too  heavily  loaded,  and  of  high 
quality.  Lady  Thompson  has  done  remarkably 
well,  not  only  in  my  own  garden,  but  all  about  the 
neighborhood  in  fields  for  market.  It  has  a  very 
strong,  healthy  plant,'  stout  fruit  stalk,  bears 
abundantly  of  large  berries  and  is  among  the  ex¬ 
tra  early  varieties.  n.  e.  van  deman. 

Virginia. 

A  Small  Fruit  Report.— The  past  season  has 
been  a  favorable  one  for  testing  fruits.  In  straw¬ 
berries,  the  Tennessee  Prolific  is  a  fine  grower 
and  very  productive  of  rather  large,  handsome 
fruit  of  fair  quality.  Lady  Thompson  is  smooth 
and  handsome,  but  not  productive  enough  on  ray 
soil  (a  sandy  loam).  My  strawberries  are  all 
grown  in  matted  rows.  Cyclone  is  a  good  grower 
and  productive,  but  does  not  equal  Lovett  in  size. 
Aroma  resembles  Gandy,  but  is  a  week  earlier, 
more  productive,  and  Dot  quite  so  large  ;  a  good 
berry.  No  Name,  I  believe,  has  been  named 
Gandy  Belle.  It  is  productive,  of  good  size  and 
color.  Were  this  as  early  as  Crescent  (our  main 
market  berry),  it  would  be  a  strong  rival  to  it. 
Marshall  is  the  best  large  berry  I  have  ever  grown. 
I  believe  that  it  would  do  finely  under  hill  culture- 
It  is  a  magnificent  grower,  and  bears  a  fair 
amount  of  large,  firm  fruit  of  good  quality. 
Brandywine  does  not  take  kindly  to  my  soil. 
Wm.  Belt  is  a  fine  grower,  but  did  not  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  show  what  it  could  do  this  year,  i 
have  fruited,  this  season,  a  host  of  other  varie¬ 
ties.  The  Lovett  has  given  us  excellent  results  as 
a  pollenizer. 

Our  crop  of  raspberries  was  a  fine  one.  We 
made  our  first  pickings  for  market  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  dates:  Early  King  (red),  June  8;  Eureka 
(black),  June  15;  Palmer  (black),  June  15;  Con- 
rath  (black),  June  19;  Lotta  (black),  June  21; 
Gregg  (black),  June  23;  Loudon  (red),  June  21. 
We  picked  from  2*/£  acres  of  Eureka,  set  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1894,  137*4  bushels  of  berries,  jet  black  in 
color,  as  large  as  Gregg,  and  better  in  quality. 
The  bush  is  perfection  in  habit  of  growth  and 
hardiness, and  amarvel  of  productiveness.  Palmer 
has  been  our  main  early  variety  for  several 
years,  but  is  so  greatly  inferior  to  Eureka  that  the 
bushes  have  all  been  dug  up  to  make  room  for  the 
latter.  Conrath  is  a  vigorous  variety  of  fruit, 
nearly  as  large  as  Eureka,  but  has  fruited  only 
on  one-year-old  plants.  In  that  case,  it  did  not 
yield  as  much  as  Eureka.  I  believe  that  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  variety.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower. 
Lotta  is  somewhat  similar  to  Gregg,  and  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  an  improvement  on  that  valuable 
old  variety.  The  plants  were  quite  small  when 
set,  and  have  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial ;  but  I  believe 
that  it  will  prove  valuable.  Loudon  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  fine  fruit,  but  comes  in  competition  with 
Cuthbert.  It  may  prove  hardier  than  the  latter. 
Were  it  earlier,  it  would  be  more  valuable.  The 
fruit  that  created  the  greatest  sensation  in  field 
and  in  market,  was  the  Eureka  raspberry.  Erie. 
Ohmer,  Minnewaski  and  Edlorado  blackberries 
are  all  doing  well.  Lovett  is  not  a  success,  w.  f. 

Waterville,  O. 

Michigan  Berry  Pickings.— Strawberries  have 
fruited  the  earliest  in  this  locality  ever  known. 
Ripe  fruit  was  picked  as  early  as  May  15;  my 
first  picking  for  market  was  May  20,  and  the  last, 
June  19.  This  made  a  shorter  season  by  two 
weeks  than  in  former  years,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  extreme  hot  and  wet  weather  we  had  early  in 


June.  The  berries  at  that  time,  ripened  so  rapidly 
that,  before  we  could  get  them  picked,  large 
quantities  softened,  and  where  exposed,  the  rains 
washed  large  portions  of  the  berries  away. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  straw  this  spring,  many 
growers  mulched  very  lightly,  and  some  not  at 
all,  with  the  result  that  many  berries  were  so 
sanded  as  to  be  unsalable.  One  grower  near  me 
had  91  crates  at  one  picking,  that  were  a  dead 
loss  to  him.  It  was  also  noticeable  that,  where  a 
liberal  supply  of  mulch  was  used,  the  fruit  was 
firmer  and  remained  so  longer  than  upon  a  light 
mulch. 

Firmness  of  Varieties.— In  such  a  a  season  as 
this,  where  it  rained  nearly  every  other  day,  with 
a  hot  sun  between  times,  the  firmness  of  a  variety 
of  fruit  is  equally  as  important  as  its  productive¬ 
ness.  It  has  taught  growers  not  to  bank  their  all 
upon  a  few  varieties  that  in  a  comparatively  dry 
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Even  Blacksmiths, 
who  are  supposed 
to  represent  great 
strength  and  perfect 
health,  are  likely  to 
die  of  consumption. 
Mere  musculi  rity 
isn’t  always  health. 
Disease  will  develop 
rapidly  once  let  the 
germs  of  consump- 
'  tion  get  into  a  man’s 
system,  and  it  will 
kill  him  certainly  and 

u  H  sureiy if  he  d°e8n>t 

cfRy/l  II  I  II  take  the  Propel 

J  UVPill  '  il|  measures  to  get  rid 
(  .  Je'wiPlm  I  V\  I  of  it.  Exercise  and 
i  work  and  dieting  and 
I  all  that  sort  of  thing 
are  good  enough  in 
their  way,  but  con¬ 
sumption  is  one  of 
the  things  that  they  won’t  cure.  The  bacil¬ 
lus  of  consumption  is  a  living  organism.  II 
is  infinitesimal,  but  it  is  alive.  The  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  kill  it.  If  it  isn’t 
killed,  it  will  develop  and  multiply.  Germs 
are  wonderfully  prolific.  In  the  quickest 
imaginable  time,  one  becomes  a  thousand, 
and  a  thousand  a  million.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  a  germ  huntei 
and  a  germ  killer.  Wherever  a  disease  germ 
lurks  in  the  body,  the  “Discovery”  will 
find  it — will  render  it  harmless.  It  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  what  you  call  your  dis¬ 
ease,  or  what  kind  of  a  jerm  it  is.  All  germs 
circulate  in  the  blood.  The  “Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  ”  purifies  the  blood — purges 
it  of  germs  —  enriches  it  with  life-giving 
properties.  It  not  only  kills  disease,  but  it 
builds  up  health.  It  is  a  tonic,  a  nervine, 
or  nerve-food,  or  invigorator  and  blood-pu¬ 
rifier,  all  in  one  bottle. 

If  you  want  to  know  all  of  the  facts  about 
this  wonderful  remedy  —  if  you  want  to 
know  all  about  the  human  body,  and  human 
health,  and  sickness  and  how 
to  get  rid  of  it,  send  for  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Med¬ 
ical  Adviser,  a  standard  med¬ 
ical  work  of  1008  pages,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  which  will 
be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  21 
one-cent  stamps  to  coyer  cost 
of  mailing  only.  This  work 
is  a  complete  family  doctor 
book  and  should  be  read  by 
both  young  and  old.  The  profits  on  the  sale 
of  680,000  copies  at  $1.50  has  rendered  possi¬ 
ble  this  free  edition.  Address,  World’s  DiS- 
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NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  one 

of  the  books  in  this  list. 


The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what 
every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know. 
Paper . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough 
book,  especially  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  America.  Paper,  60 

The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Poutry  for  Profit.  The  egg  and  the  dollar  are 
what  it  chiefly  considers.  Cloth . 75 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  It  is  just  -what  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  without  a  knowlledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . $1 


American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Horticulturists’  Buie  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and  con¬ 
cise  form,  information  required  by  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.  Cloth . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  Tliis  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Cloth . 75 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  88  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow. 

Burpee . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory . 30 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  pp . 40 


Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New.  Greiner.  Paper . 50 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow.  Burpee . 30 

Squashes.  Gregory  . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 25 


Hyperion.  Longfellow . 30 

Outre-Mer.  Longfellow . 30 

Kavanagh.  Longfellow . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne . 80 


Twice-Told  Tales.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Natb’l  Hawthorne. 30 

The  Snow-Image.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 30 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Stowe . 30 


Every  book  is  fit  for  any  library.  Bear  in  mind  these  books  are  not  given  to 
the  subscriber  as  an  inducement  to  take  the  paper ;  they  are  given  as  reward  or 
pay  for  work  and  trouble  in  introducing  the  paper  to  new  subscribers.  If  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain  he  can  have  his  dollar  back. 
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season  are  a  success,  but  are  a  dismal  failure  in 
a  wet  one  like  this.  Several  growers  have  mostly 
such  varieties  as  the  Bubacb,  Cumberland  and 
BederWood,  which  greatly  disappointed  their  ex¬ 
pectations  this  year.  With  me,  the  Crescent  is  as 
firm  a  variety,  as  well  as  a  profitable  one,  as  any 
I  ever  have  found,  aside  from  the  old  Wilson, 
which,  in  these  days  of  large  berries,  does  not 
stand  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  If  the  Crescent  is 
allowed  to  mat  too  closely,  it  will  act  similarly. 

Productiveness  of  Varieties.— A  variety  which 
is  very  productive  on  one  soil,  may  be  very  dis¬ 
appointing  on  another.  A  neighbor  has  the 
Jessie,  which  he  claims  is  ahead  of  anything  else 
he  ever  tried.  Another  grower  has  the  Warfield 
No.  2,  which  he  prefers,  while  another  has  the 
Lady  Thompson.  These  I  have  tried  and  dis¬ 
carded,  as  they  are  utter  failures  with  me.  Wrhat 
we  want  is  a  variety  that  can  be  depended  upon 
each  year. 

Cost  of  a  Quart  of  Berries.— There  is  such  a 
wide  difference  in  the  cost,  even  in  the  same 
locality,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  true  estimate. 
Here,  where  we  use  but  little  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer,  but  depend  upon  stable  manure  and  clover, 
the  cost  of  producing  may  be  less  than  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  dependence  is  placed  more 
upon  the  commercial  manure.  The  cost  to  me, 
this  year,  of  growing  a  quart  was  4.95  cents, 
though  another  year,  I  expect  to  lower  that,  as 
the  plot  from  which  I  made  the  estimate,  fruited 
for  the  first  this  year.  Another  year,  I  will  not 
have  the  expense  of  plants  and  setting  them  added 
to  the  account.  One  grower  estimated  that  it 
cost  him  40  cents  per  crate  to  harvest  and  market 
them,  and  as  he  marketed  only  800  bushels  from 
15  acres,  it  did  not  leave  him  a  very  large  profit, 
as  he  contracted  them  at  $1.40  per  bushel. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.  b.  a.  w. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Albany  County,  Wyoming.— The  crops  that  we 
raise  in  Wyoming — especially  grass— are  looking 
very  fine.  We  have  had  abundance  of  rain.  Cat¬ 
tle  are  looking  well  and  commanding  good  prices. 

II.  A.  w. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J.— Potatoes  bid  fair  ; 
the  early  varieties  are  fit  to  dig.  We  shall  dig  a 
part  of  the  Hebrons  next  week.  Later  varieties 
are  better,  and  will  be  a  good  crop,  though  not  so 
good  as  last  year.  Blight,  to  some  extent  has 
struck  the  vines,  and  of  course,  they  will  soon 
cease  growing.  Corn  bids  fair  to  become  an  un¬ 
usual  crop  in  yield,  and  is  secure  beyond  any 
question.  Our  experiment  in  a  gradual  change 
from  the  usual  rotation  to  a  dairy  business  is 
working  admirably,  and  while  milk  is  cheap,  it 
appears  to  us  likely  to  jirove  a  profitable  venture. 
We  have  so  much  faith  in  it  that  we  shall  in¬ 
crease  our  herd  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  thus 
through  our  cows  work  up  the  products  of  the 
farm,  and  have  less  bulk  on  which  to  pay  the 
railroad  unreasonable  freights.  d.  c.  lewis. 

Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover  and  Winter  Oats. 
— May  7,  1895,  I  sowed  one-fourth  acre  of  rather 
low  clay  loam  land  to  Alfalfa.  Two  tile  drains 
crossed  the  plot.  No  other  seed  was  sown  with 
it.  A  very  heavy  rain  drove  me  from  the  field 
just  as  I  was  through  harrowing  it  in.  It  came 
up  nicely  and  made  a  growth  of  six  or  eight 
nches  by  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  it 
began  to  turn  brown  ;  I  then  clipped  it  with  the 
mower,  and  it  quickly  sprang  up  again.  Owing 
to  the  shortage  of  pasture  from  dry  weather,  I 
pastured  it  very  closely  in  the  fall,  contrary  to 
all  directions.  Much  to  our  surprise,  this  spring, 
it  made  an  early  and  vigorous  start.  Every  plant 
seemed  to  be  alive,  while  the  Medium  clover, 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  was  badly 
killed  out.  By  June  1,  this  year,  it  was  18  inches 
high,  and  ready  to  cut.  It  did  not  give  a  large 
yield  of  hay,  but  better  than  Red  clover  this  year. 
On  June  30,  it  was  more  than  a  foot  high  again. 
I  have  sowed  two  more  experimental  plots  on 
different  parts  of  the  farm  this  year. 

Last  August,  I  cultivated  10  spaces  between 
corn  rows,  and  sowed  Crimson  clover,  sowing 
one-half  before  and  the  other  after  the  cultivator, 
it  being  a  very  light  one  with  fine  spring  teeth.  It 
made  a  nice  start  last  fall,  wherever  there  was 
moisture  enough  to  sprout  it.  This  spring,  on  re¬ 
breaking  the  ground  for  corn,  in  May,  we  found 
enough  just  out  in  bloom  to  make  my  wife  a 
bouquet.  About  September  25, 1  sowed  1  Ya  bushel 
of  winter  oats  on  well-drained  and  well-prepared 
corn  stubble.  The  grouucj  continued  so  dry  that 
they  made  very  little  growth  in  the  fall,  save  a 
small  patch  where  we  top-dressed  with  fine  ma¬ 
nure.  Not  a  single  plant  was  alive  this  spring. 
But  then,  had  wheat  been  on  trial  in  our  section, 
last  winter,  it  certainly  would  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  a  failure.  h.  f.  miller. 

Ohio. 

Supplying  the  Home  Market. — Winter  hung  on 
so  late  that  we  had  no  time  for  spring  here  this 
year  ;  summer  jumped  in  where  winter  left  off. 
No  spring  frosts,  hence  we  have  a  big  crop  of 
most  kinds  of  fruit.  It  was  too  dry  in  May  for 
grass,  so  the  hay  crop  is  light,  but  oats  are  the 
best  I  ever  saw,  and  potatoes  are  good.  Potatoes, 
cabbage  and  strawberries  are  my  money  crops. 
People  here  will  pay  10  cents  a  quart  for  water  in 
strawberries  and  not  growl.  Anything  new  you 
can  give  about  strawberries,  is  welcomed  by  me. 
When  speaking  of  varieties,  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  me  if  you  would  tell  us  which  varieties  are 
adapted  to  hill  culture.  1  planted  my  strawber¬ 
ries  this  year  where  I  can  get  water  to  them  next 
year  if  necessary.  We  are  all  beginners  in  straw¬ 
berry  culture  here,  but  expect  soon  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  local  market  in  season.  On  trial,  I 
have  Brandywine,  Greenville,  Timbrell,  Lovett, 
Saunders  and  Gandy  ;  have  fruited  Cumberland, 
Haverland  and.Bubach. 


The  following  clipping  is  from  a  local  paper 
and  shows  what  we  are  doing  :  “  Heretofore, 

Phillipsburg  has  been  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  foreign  producers  for  the  large  supplies 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  we  have  always  had  well  supplied 
markets.  But  within  the  past  few  years,  local 
market  gardeners  have  forged  to  the  front  and 
competed  most  successfully  with  eastern  garden¬ 
ers.  Of  course,  the  very  early  demand  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  ahead  of  the  season  must  still  be 
supplied  from  the  East,  but  during  the  summer 
months,  great  quantities  of  local  products  are 
raised  and  marketed  in  superior  condition  to 
those  brought  from  a  distance.  The  local  straw¬ 
berry  crop  this  year,  as  we  learn  from  several  of 
the  growers,  has  been  fine.  Messrs.  Miller,  Hess, 
Shontz  and  Frank  Waring  have  marketed  a  total 
of  not  less  than  10,000  quarts.  We  have  no  re¬ 
ports  from  smaller  growers,  but  we  consider  this 
a  pretty  fair  showing  for  the  top  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.”  F.  W. 

Center  County,  Pa. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  12@1  15 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  00®  — 

Pea.  1895,  choice  . 1  00®  — 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  8.  @  95 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  20@l  25 

Red  Kidney.  1895.  choice  . 1  (17(91  10 

Hed  Kidney,  common  to  good .  90®  l  10 

Black  Turtle  soup,  i.595 . 1  30@1  40 

Yellow  Eye  (896,  choice . 1  20@  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) . 1  65@1  70 

Green  peas,  bol.,  per  bushel .  72®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  67@  — 

Scotch,  bags .  70@  72 


BUTTKB— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 15  @— 

Western,  firsts . 1394914 

Western,  seconds. . 1294  913 

Western,  thirds . 11  @12 

State,  fancy . 15  @— 

Common  to  prime . H  @14 

State  dairy,  naif -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14  @1494 

Firsts . 13  @1394 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @1394 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @1014 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 12  @— 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @  9 

Factory,  fancy . 10  @1094 

Factory,  firsts .  9>4@1Q 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @— 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8*4 

Old  butter .  7  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . fi 7 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  6?4@  6% 

Fair  to  good .  694®  694 

Faocy  white .  67-6®  7 

White,  choice .  6->6@  094 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  @— 

Small,  white,  fancy .  694@  7 

Small,  good  to  choice  . 6M@  Ohs 

Small,  common  to  fair .  5h>®  0 

Light  skims,  choice .  5  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @494 

Part  snims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  1  @  114 

EGGS. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  10  @  17 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  receipts  .  13  @  14 

Penna..  country  marks,  average  best _  13  @  14 

N.Ohio  Inc.,  111.  and  Micb.,  prime  .  12 94@  13 

Other  Western,  prlm» .  1294@  13 

Western,  fair  to  good .  li  @  12 

Western  &  South’n,  poor  to  fair,  percase.2  25  @3  00 

Western  culls,  per  case . 1  00  @1  80 

FKCITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 0  @694 

Choice,  1896.  per  lb .  5 94@  514 

Prime,  1895.  per  lb .  494®  5 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @  494 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  394@ — 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls .  294®  314 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 29£@  314 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  294®  314 

Southern,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls .  2  @  294 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  2  @294 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @— 

Cores  and  skins.  1894.  per  lb .  2  @3 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb . 3  @0 

Cherries.  1895.  per  lo  . 9  @10 

Chenies,  1890,  per  lb . 10  @1094 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  594@  0 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1895,  per  lb . 15  @— 

1896.  per  lb...  . 14  @ — 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  7  @794 

1396,  per  lb  . 8  @— 

Plums.  Southern  Damson.  1895.  per  lb . 4  @ — 

FHD1TB— GREEN 

Apples.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  40®  00 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Nearby,  Nyack  Piopin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  tO 

Nearby,  other  k'ds,  h'd-pick’d,  per  bbl...l  0C@1  50 

Nearby,  windfall,  "er  b  .1 .  60@1  00 

Blackberries,  fine  and  large  per  quart .  6®  8 

Soft  and  poor,  per  quart .  3@  5 

Currents,  per  quart .  2@  4 

Per  lb  .  ....  2®  4 

Grates.  Southern  Niagara,  per  carrier .  60@1  25 

Southern  Moore's,  per  carrier .  75@1  00 

Southern  Delaware,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

Southern,  common,  per  carrier .  60®  75 

Huckleberries  Md  and  Del.,  per  quart .  4@  5 

Jersey,  oer  quart .  5@  6 

Mountain.  Penn,  and  State,  per  quart...  6®  7 

Muskmelons.  Va  ,  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl .  60@1  CO 

Virginia,  other  kinds,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Baltimore,  per  basket .  .  40®  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier .  60@1  25 

South  J-rsey,  per  bushel-crate .  25®  50 

Anne  Arundel  per  bbl . 1  60@2  uO 

Peaches.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  25@  75 

Md.  and  Del  .  oer  crate .  40@  80 

Plums,  Md.  and  Del..  Damson,  per  quart. . ..  5@  6 

Md.  and  Del.  Wild  Goo«e,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Fla.,  Japanese,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Pears,  LeCo  te,  -outhern,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

Keiffe*,  Southern,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Bartlett,  p  rb  1 . ,2  00@3  50 

Clapo’s  Favo  i te,  per  bbl . . 2  75@3  00 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  keg . I  S0@  — 

Nearby,  Catherine,  per  bbl . 2  2ii@2  75 

Nearby,  B«>11,  perbb. . 2  00@2  50 

Nearby  Scoote'-,  per  bbl . 2  C0@2  25 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 


Gur  Readers  who  are  In  want  ot  a  Thresher. 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  ge t  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
SIN  lUD  h  arper,  Cobleskill,  New  York*  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 16  00@20  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  8  00@15  00 

Per  car-load . 100  00@200  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 61  @78 

Rye . 5294®  39 

Barley . 27  @32 

Buckwheat,  silver . —  @ — 

Buckwheat,  Japan .  . —  @— 

Corn . 31  @36 

Oats . . 2094®  30 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  per  100  lbs .  8794@9294 

No.  2 .  80@  85 

No.  3 .  (J0@  70 

Clover,  mixed .  6®  75 

Clover .  50®  60 

Salt .  45®  50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye,  old .  95@l  00 

No.  2 .  8;@  90 

New .  76®  do 

Short  rye .  6o@  70 

Tangled  rye  .  60®  60 

Oat .  35@  45 

Wheat .  35®  40 

HONEY . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . —  ® — 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

White  ctover.  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @  — 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @1294 

Extracted,  oer  lb .  594@  694 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 

HUPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895.  choice . 7  @794 

Medium  to  prime .  5  @6 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy .  4  @ — 

Prime .  394®— 

Medium .  3  @ — 

Common .  2  @  294 

Old  olds .  194@  294 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  6  @694 

Prime .  594@— 

Medium .  4!*@— 

Crop  of  1894.  common .  2  @  294 

German . '. . 14  @20 

MEATS— DRB88ED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  894®  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  694 

8mall,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Buttermilks .  .  5  @  6 

Grassers .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  694 

Medium,  per  ib .  494@  594 

NUTS. 


Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  13  @  14 


Spring  ducks.  T-  I.,  per  lb  .  13  @  14 

Spring  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Old  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Spring  geese.  Eastern,  per  lb .  17  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  <9  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  60  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  . 125  ®  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  per  ion  bunches .  75@1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . . . 2  00@2  50 

Carrots,  per  10c  bunches .  75@1  00 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  »no  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  50®  60 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  25®  40 

Small,  per  doz .  io@  20 

Cucumbers.  Baltimore,  per  basket .  50@  — 

Je  sey,  per  basket .  50@  60 

Long  Island,  per  100  .  50®  75 

Egg  olant.  Jersey  ,er  crate . 1  00®  — 

Jersey,  per  obi .  . 1  fo@l  75 

Green  Corn.  Hackensack,  per  100  . 1  00®  — 

Other  Jersey,  per  100 .  5u@  75 

GreeD  peas.  Western  N.  Y.,  per  bag .  50®  65 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  50@  — 

Lettuce,  oer  bbl . . .  4jj@  50 

Onions.  Southern  potato,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Southe  n,  potato,  per  bbl .  1  25@1  50 

O.auge  Countv.  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  £0 

Conne  tient.  red,  per  bbl  . 1  50@1  75 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl .  2  00®  — 

State,  Multipliers,  ter  bbl  . 1  25@1  37 

Long  Island  yel  ow,  per  bbl . 150®  — 

Long  Island,  Red.  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Peppers,  S.  Jersey,  per  crate .  30@  3b 

Spinach  per  bbJ  .  — @  

Squash.  L.  I  .  yellow,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

Long  Island,  white,  per  bbl .  40®  £0 

String  beans  Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  _ 

LoDg  Island,  per  rag .  25®  40 

Tomatoes.  Monm’thCo  .J'y.  faney. per  crate. 1  5u@l  75 
Monmouth  Co..  Jersey  Grant,  per  crate.  75@1  (0 

South  Jersey,  per  crate .  6U@  75 

Baltimore.  Acme,  per  bask»t  .  50®  60 

Philadelphia,  common,  per  basket  .  40®  50 

Turnips  new,  wnlte,  per  100  bunches .  1  00@2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl .  66®  75 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . is  @18 

Other  grades  . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @23 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 10  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California . 9  @15 

Oregon . 12  @1394 

Territory .  7  @14 


Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p„  fancy,  per  lb .  4  @  494 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 3  @  394 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  494®  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  —  @  _ 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6  @  694 

No.  2,  per  lb .  —  @  _ 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  494 

POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl .  75@l  00 

Seconds,  pe'  bbl .  go®  75 

Culls,  per  bbl .  30®  40 

Long  Island.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  00  91  25 

Sweets,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Swetts,  red.  per  bbl . 1  Q0@1  50 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southwestern,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  ID . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb . 

Average  toms,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  ordinary,  per  lb . . 

L.  I..  scalded,  per  lb . 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb . 

Westcn,  dry-picked,  per  lb . 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Western,  small,  per  lb . 

Fowls.  Western,  ary-picked,  choice _ 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  good,  per  lb..,. 

Scalded  choice,  ner  bbl . 

Old  cocks,  per  lb . 
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MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,977  cans  of  milk, 
187  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  6*6  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  81.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


^UtfccUanrous  SVtlrmisinn. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  kllllngWoodchncks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Hats.  Insects  in  Grain  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARI)  R.  TAYLOR  Cleveland. Ohio. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTThir. 
CHOICE  CbEF.SK,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  I*  A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  ear  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard. Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm! 

Send  for  our  little  book,  "Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  eto..  all  free 

Inquiries  and  Corresoondenqe  invited. 


THE  FA  MODS 


QUINNIPIAC  FERTILIZERS 

Are  universally  used  with  wonderful  results.  They  are  great  wheat 
producers.  Before  ordering  your  fertilizers  for  fall  use,  inquire  for 
the  Quinnipiac.  If  not  sold  in  your  town,  write  us  direct. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Rochfstes,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  QUINNIPIAC  COMPANY, 

27  William  Street,  New  York  City 


SAVE  YOURSELF  from  Suffering 

HAY-FEVER 


WITH 


or  ASTHMA. 


Dr.  Hayes’  Constitutional  Treatment  will  relieve  the  itching,  stop 
the  sneezing,  abate  the  cough,  control  the  Asthma,  and  give  great  com¬ 
fort  the  present  season,  curing  to  stay  cured ,  by  removing  the  cause. 
Write  for  particulars.  DR  HAYES,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


The  Old  Soluble  Pacific  Guano. 

The  farmers’  friend  and  producer  of  large  crops.  Every  farmer 
should  use  it  this  fall  if  he  wishes  a  large  crop.  If  your 
storekeeper  does  not  keep  it  you  can  write  us  direct.  We 
want  agents — probably  we  can  make  you  one. 

^PITTSBURGH,  PA.  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  .  ,  ^  * 

Cleveland,  OHIO,  j  43  Exchange  Place, ^New  York  City, 
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NOTES  FROM  “  LU A V A." 

The  month  of  July  has  been  very  wet 
thus  far.  Our  garden  is  low,  and  while 
the  drainage  is  fair,  a  part  of  the  ground 
has  been  like  a  sponge  most  of  the  past 
three  weeks.  Under  such  circumstances, 
is  it  safe  to  recommend  perfectly  level 
culture  ?  On  part  of  the  sweet  corn  and 
Lima  beans,  a  workman  made  the  mis¬ 
take  (?)  of  hoeing  up  a  steep  ridge  along 
the  rows.  It  is  like  the  deep  “  plowing” 
which  we  find  in  some  old-fashioned 
corn  fields.  In  this  wet  season,  however, 
the  hilled-up  corn  and  beans  are  the  best 
we  have.  We  have  observed  a  number 
of  wet  fields  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  in  almost  all  such  cases,  the 
hilled  crops  are  better  than  those  that 
have  level  culture,  because  the  hilling 
seems  to  enable  the  soil  about  the  plants 
to  dry  out  more  rapidly.  In  a  dry  sea¬ 
son.  or  in  one  of  average  moisture,  sur¬ 
face  culture  would  give  the  better  re¬ 
sults  for  just  the  opposite  reason  that 
the  hilling  helps  this  year.  On  land  with 
perfect  drainage  so  that  the  surplus 
water  would  be  rapidly  taken  off,  we 
would  want  nearly  or  quite  level  cul¬ 
ture  ;  but  this  year’s  experience  goes  to 
show  that,  on  naturally  wet  soil,  ridge 
culture  is  best. 

X  t  X 

Last  spring,  we  sowed  three  acres  of 
oats  on  an  old  sod  that  was  badly  run 
out  and  had,  evidently,  not  been  manured 
for  years.  The  sod  was  plowed  and 
worked  over  with  the  spring-tooth.  We 
then  broadcasted  on  the  three  acres,  a 
mixture  of  600  pounds  dissolved  rock, 
600  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  and  350 
pounds  muriate  of  potash.  These  chem¬ 
icals  were  put  in  layers  of  one  bag  each, 
and  mixed  with  hoe,  rake  and  shovel. 
The  field  was  then  paced  off  and  divided 
into  as  many  strips  as  there  were  bags 
of  the  chemicals.  In  broadcasting,  one 
bag  at  a  time  was  placed  on  the  stone 
boat  and  driven  down  each  strip,  the 
driver  scattering  the  fertilizer  right  and 
left  with  a  shovel.  This  gave  a  very 
fair  distribution  when  the  fertilizer  was 
harrowed  in,  though,  of  course,  not 
equal  to  the  work  of  a  grain  drill.  The 
oats  have  made  a  fine  growth — an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  five  feet  high  and  are  well 
headed  out. 

This  same  mixture  has  been  used  on 
six  acres  of  Hungarian  grass  with 
equally  good  results.  On  sweet  corn,  we 
have  used  100  pounds  less  nitrate  of  soda 
and  50  pounds  more  muriate.  This  was 
simply  a  rough-and-ready  mixture  of 
materials  that  happened  to  be  on  hand. 
A  less  expensive  mixture,  and  one  that 
would  give  more  lasting  results,  would 
contain  about  half  as  much  nitrate  of  soda 
and  600  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal.  The 
large  amount  of  nitrate  has  forced  the 
oats  and  Hungarian  in  this  wet  season, 
but  the  seeding  to  follow  will  need 
nitrogen  every  year  if  it  is  to  be  kept  up. 

X  X  X 

We  have  six  bushels  of  cow  peas  for 
planting  in  the  corn.  It  is,  probably, 
too  late  to  mature  the  vines,  but  we 
hope  to  obtain  growth  enough  to  pay 
for  plowing  under.  Our  corn  fields  are 
too  late  for  Crimson  clover.  We  planted 
late  varieties  of  sweet  corn  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  making  successive  plant¬ 
ings  in  order  to  delay  the  crop  until 
September.  We  think  that  Late  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Evergreen  will  bring  more 
money  then  than  will  the  earlier  varie¬ 
ties.  For  field  culture,  we  have  the 
Early  Black  cow  peas.  They  will  be 
sowed  between  the  rows  of  corn  at  the 
last  working,  and  also  dropped  in  the 
hills  and  covered  with  the  foot.  The 
latter  plan  is  merely  an  experiment.  It 
has  been  tried  with  some  success  near 
Philadelphia.  On  July  24,  we  planted, 
in  the  garden,  a  small  quantity  of  an 
improved  variety  of  cow  pea  sent  by  J. 
O.  Loftin,  of  Mount  Olive,  N.  C.  This 
seed  was  from  this  year’s  first  crop,  and 
Mr.  Loftin  says  that  he  has  always  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maturing  two  crops  of  seed 
when  the  second  crop  was  sowed  as  early 


as  July  15.  Our  seed  broke  through  the 
ground  three  days  after  planting.  Any 
cow  pea  that  can  be  planted  as  late  as 
that  with  us  and  give  a  fair  growth  of 
vines  before  frost,  will  be  of  great  value 
in  our  farming. 

Twelve  years  ago,  The  R.  N. -Y. 
planted  11  different  varieties  of  cow  peas 
on  the  Long  Island  farm.  They  were 
planted  in  drills  six  feet  apart  and  six 
inches  in  the  drill.  The  soil  was  poor 
with  no  manure  for  eight  years  previous. 
The  peas  were  planted  May  18.  A 
variety  called  Whippoorwill,  or  Java, 
ripened  seed  September  5  with  vines  two 
feet  high  and  six  teet  long.  Conck 
did  not  ripen  seed,  but  grew  12  feet  long. 
The  Goat  pea  was  ripe  September  1. 
but  made  a  small  growth.  Poor  Land 
pea  ripened  from  August  15  to  Sep¬ 
tember  25  with  vines  four  feet  long. 
Little  Black  ripened  September  10.  and 
made  an  immense  growth,  while  Tory, 
Red  Ripper  and  Early  Favorite  were 
much  the  same  These  early  experi¬ 
ments  proved  that  cow  peas  will  ripen 
seed  as  far  north  as  Long  Island.  We 
now  wish  to  see  what  use  can  be  made 
of  the  plant  in  our  northern  system  of 
farming.  We  have  a  six-acre  corn  field 
that  we  wish  to  keep  in  corn  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  It  is  planted  so  late  that 
Crimson  clover  could  not  be  started  in 
time  to  make  growth  enough  to  stand 
the  winter.  If  we  can  start  cow  peas  in 
the  hills,  so  that  cultivation  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  early  growth  of  the 
vines,  we  can  make  sure  of  a  fair  crop 
for  turning  under,  or  adopt  the  Southern 
plan  of  turning  in  the  hogs  to  eat  down 
the  vines.  h. 
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What  About 
Cooked  Food? 

The  most  successful  stock  feeders  sav 
that  by  cooking  you  double  the  bulk 
and  value  of  meal  for  horses,  cattle 
and  pigs. 

The  Granite  State 
Boiler  and  Cooker 

is  what  every  farmer  and  stock-feeder 
needs.  It  is  cheap,  simple  and  strong 
in  construction — will  last  a  lifetime. 
It  can  be  used  in  preserving  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  for  sugaring-oft  in  the 
maple  sugar  season. 

Our  pamphlet  on  cooking  food  for  farm  stock  tells 
aU  about  It.  Sent  free  on  application.  Address 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 

203  Main  St.,  Marlow,  N.  H. 


1854- Established  42Years-|896 

HALLADAY 

CEARED 

WIND  MILLS 

still  maintain  their  position  as  the  first 
in  the  procession.  Most  powerful,  most 
durable,  most  efficient.  Every  mill 
guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel  Mills,  Gem  Steel  Wind 
Mills.  Also  I.  X.  L.  Feed  Cutters- 
lron  Feed  Grinders,  Hand  and  Power 
Corn  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Tank  Heat¬ 
ers,  Pumps  of  all  kinds  and  Haying 
Tools.  The  Lending  Water  Supply 
Ilouae  of  the  W  orld. 

Send  For  Catalogue. 

U.S.  Wind  Engines, Pump  Go. 

118  Water  St.,  Batavia  ,  111. 


■I  THE  GENUINE 

Ruckeye 

U  FORCE  6% 


Has  no  equal.  Works  easy  and  throws  a 
constant  stream.  Never  freezes.  Over 
300,000  in  use  and  giving  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices, 
giving  depth  of  well.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Imperial 
Galvanized  Steel  Wind  VI i  1  Is  and 
Steel  IlerriekH,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Columbia  Steel  Wind  Engines, 
Power  nilb*.  Well  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chines.  Tank  and  Spray  Bumps, 
Buckeye  Lanu  Mowers,  Iron 
Fencing,  ete. 

MAST,  FOOS  <fc  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


ENSILAGE. 

If  you  want  an  Ensilage  Outfit  that  will  work, 
why  don’t  you  buy  a 

ROSS? 

Don’t  buy  “any  old  thing”  because  it  is 
cheap.  You  want  a  cutter  that  cuts.  Look 
sharp  for  frosts  and  order  early.  The  Ross 
Company  are  already  working  night  and  day 
anticipating  a  large  demand.  Prices  and  goods 
strictly  right.  J896  Catalogue  free. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


THE  BALDWIN 


ids 


For 
Years 

at  the  Head. 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

They  are  simple,  strong,  durable,  most  per¬ 
fectly  constructed,  and  will  do  the  same  amount 
ol  work  with  half  the  power  required  by  any 
other  cutter  on  the  market.  Your  equipment 
Is  incomplete  without  one  of  these  maebints. 
Thev  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  either  hand  or 
power.  We  issue  a  catalogue  descriptive  of 
above  cutter  and  carriers,  sent  free.  Drop  us 
a  Hdp  and  tee  for  yourself.  Our  general  Farm 
Tool  Catalogue  will  also  be  sent  If  you  ask 
for  it. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A'G’L  TOOL  CO., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


“SMALLEY 


Outfit 
at  Work. 

Our  “family”  comprises  for ’96,  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters,  Corn  Shredders,  Feed  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Grinders,  Root  Cutters  and  Pow¬ 
ers  Tor  operating.  Our  pamphlets  should  be 
read  by  every  “up-to-date"  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U.  S.  No.  1.  "The  Model  Round  Silo  and  howto 
build  it;”  latest  reports  from  practical  stock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn-Hay,”  the  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Free  with  catalogues  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  '  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa, 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  OUR  CAT- 


alogue  L  for  1896  of 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 

Gasoline  Traction  Engines  Comb’d  Engines 
and  Pumps  Gasoline  Portable  Engines 


Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill 


STEEL 

AND 

WOOD 


WIND  IS  FREE 

'and  costs  nothing — 
Grind  your  Gram, 
Shell  your  Corn.  Cut 
,or  Shred  your  Fodder, 
Churn  your  Butter, 


r Saw  your  wood  with  nature’s 
*■  own  free  power  You  can  do  it 
'  BEST  with  our  Power  Mills. 
Points  of  excellence  are  too 
many  to  explain  here.  Tel  l  you 
1  about  it  in  our  catalogue, FREE, 
e  make  Steel  Tanks  and  other 
lee  of  Wind  Mills.  W  rite  us. 
Perkins  Wind  Mill  Co. 
9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


RED  CEDAR 

SILOS 

will  last  a  lifetime.  Labor,  Bands  and  setting  up  cost 
no  more  in  Cedar  than  in  poorest  material. 
WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
SALE  OFFICES: 

16  Murray  St.,  New  York.  36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston. 
321  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ENSILAGE  AND 
FEED  CUTTERS, 
CORN  CRUSHERS 
and  CORN 
THRASHERS. 
New  and  Best,  with 
largest  capacity  of 
any  made.  111.  Cat. 
free.  Address 

E.  A.  PORTER 
<6  BROTHERS , 

Howling  Green.  Ky. 


_ _ MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind,  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  buhr  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for ’96. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


Unrco  Pnuiorc  land  2-horse,  Level  Tread,  Double 
nuloC  lUnCIO)  Gear.  Horse  Powers  for  Thrashing, 

Thrashers  &  Cleaners  •  rutting,  Wood  Sawing,  ete. 


Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Horse  Bowers, 
Thrashers  and  Cleaners.  Warranted.  30  yrs.  experience. 
Agts.  w't'd.  Ellis  Keystone  Agl.  Works,  Pottstown,Pa 


Feed  Cutter,  Fodder  Shredder  and  Feed  Grinder 


Three  Machines  in  One. 
Made  in  several  sizes,  and  at 
far  less  cost  than  three  sep¬ 
arate  machines.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Farming  Implements. 

Write  for  prices. 
Address 

ANN  ARBOR  A'G'L  CO, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


A  RECORD 

like  that  of  our  reliable  COODHUE  WIND  ( 
M ILLS  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  We  give  , 
below  a  cut  of  Compton  Township,  Kane  Co., . 
Illinois  where  there  ure  f9.000.00  worth  of  our 

-  POWER  | 
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DlifioJn® 


MILLS 

in  daily  use.  < 
The  large; 
dots  repre-  ( 
sent  the 
Power  mills 
the  s  in  a  1  1  ' 
dots  mean  l 
GOODHUE 
PUMPING 
MILLS 

At  first  one  , 
man  bought, 
and  then  his  ’ 
neigh  hors  I 
seeing  the! 
good  quali-t 
ties  of  the  i 
GOODHUEdid 
likewise. 

The  merits ' 
_ .of  the  ma¬ 
chine  increased  the6alesso  extensively.  We; 
makeulso2to  8-horse  Sweep  Powers.  2  and  3, 
horse  Tread  Powers,  and  the  famous  SUCCESS  , 


’  1  II  lull  in,  JbllnllUi^O  till'*  1  V.  _ 

I  ShellerH,  Wood  Saws,  &c.  If  you  write  ug  to-  ( 
I  day,  will  send  our  new  150-page  catalogue  FREF.  i 
,  APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  27  Fargo  St.  Batavia,  Ills.  , 


CUT  PRICES  OH  PUMPS, 

Everything  the  farmer  sells  is  low.  Who  , 
sells  low  to  him  ?  We  have  repeatedly  refused 
to  join,  and,  therefore,  defeated  windmill  combi¬ 
nations,  and  have,  since  ’89,  reduced  the  cost  of 
wind  power  to  one-sixth  what  it  was. 
We  believe  in  low  prices,  high  grades 
and  large  sales.  No  one  knows  the 
best  pump  or  prices  until  he  knows 
lours.  We  make  short  hand  and  long 
power  stroke  pumps,  with  best  searn- 
CUlP  a  -T*®  less  brass  tube  cylinder,  lower  than 
r  n,^AG0  iron  ones — a  2)4  x  16  inch  at  82. 12.  Tell  ■ 
your  dealer.  Buy  none  other.  Aermotor  prices  and 
goods  are  always  best.  Through  gratitude,  and  ■ 
because  we  are  price  makers,  and  are  safest  to 
.  deal  with,  the  world  has  given  us  more  than  half 
its  windmill  business.  We  have  20  branch  houses- 
one  near  you.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  circular^ 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

THE  ARMY  HORSE. 

WHAT  HE  IS  ;  HIS  CARE. 

Although  the  army  horse  is  intended 
for  a  somewhat  different  purpose  from 
the  horse  of  the  farmer  and  city  man, 
the  treatment  and  care  it  receives  is  a 
model  one,  evolved  from  experience  ex¬ 
tending  over  100  years,  and  can,  I  am 
certain,  with  slight  alterations,  suiting 
place  and  purpose,  be  adopted  by  any 
horse  owner.  Each  troop  of  cavalry  or 
battery  of  light  artillery,  has  its  own 
stable,  which  contains  from  50  to  60 
horses.  An  experienced  and  trusty 
soldier  is  appointed  “  stable  sergeant,” 
and  is  responsible  for  the  proper  condi¬ 
tion  of  stable,  food  and  horses.  The 
utmost  cleanliness  is  observed  in  the 
stable  and  its  surroundings,  and  no  ill 
smell  permitted  to  vitiate  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Where  the  stable  is  a  frame 
building,  it  is  kept  well  limewashed, 
and  the  woodwork  in  reach  of  the  horses 
is  painted  with  coal  tar  to  prevent  its 
being  gnawed.  The  feed  boxes  are  com¬ 
monly  of  iron  and  are  washed  from  time 
to  time  with  salt  and  vinegar  and  kept 
sweet  and  clean.  Every  morning,  the 
stable  is  thoroughly  policed,  the  bed¬ 
ding  turned,  saturated  parts  of  it  and 
the  droppings  removed,  and  the  dry 
parts  stowed  under  the  manger  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  If  the  horses  are  to  be 
kept  overnight  inside  the  stable,  it  is 
bedded  down  just  before  evening  feed¬ 
ing  time,  and  enough  straw  or  hay  added 
to  make  the  horse  comfortable. 

Each  animal,  of  course,  has  its  own 
permanent  stall  over  which  is  placed  the 
name  of  the  horse,  corresponding  with 
the  name  in  the  “  Descriptive  Book  of 
llorses,”  which  contains  a  description 
and  short  history  of  each  horse.  The 
stable  doors  are  always  left  open  in  the 
daytime,  and  further  to  facilitate  venti¬ 
lation,  well  above  the  horses’  heads,  so 
that  the  draught  will  pass  over  them  and 
the  light  not  injure  their  eyes,  are  side 
openings,  which  are  never  closed  except 
in  inclement  weather,  on  the  windward 
side.  Stable  lofts  are  avoided,  so  that 
the  foul  air  can  freely  pass  through  the 
top  ventilators.  The  minimum  allow¬ 
ance  of  air  space  for  each  horse  is  1,200 
cubic  feet ;  the  minimum  width  of  a 
stall  is  five  feet,  of  a  double  stall,  nine 
feet,  the  depth  four  feet  and  six  inches. 
A  number  of  box-stalls  are  provided  for 
sick  horses. 

Connected  with  each  stable  and  con¬ 
taining  the  water  trough,  is  a  corral  or 
paddock  about  three-fourths  acre  in  ex¬ 
tent,  in  which  the  horses  are  turned 
whenever  idle,  and  when  the  weather 
permits,  winter  or  summer.  During  the 
hot  season,  horses  enter  the  stable  only 
to  be  fed.  They  are  never  covered  or 
blanketed  while  in  the  stable  only  dur¬ 
ing  exceptionally  cold  nights. 

The  grain  allowance  for  each  horse  is 
12  pounds  of  oats  or  its  nutritive  equiva¬ 
lent  in  corn  or  bran,  supplemented  by  14 
pounds  of  hay  and,  in  summer,  by  graz¬ 
ing  on  the  prairie.  Hay  is  fed  thrice 
daily  ;  at  the  evening  meal,  each  animal 
receives,  at  least,  one-half  its  daily 
allowance.  During  the  short  winter 
days,  the  feeding  at  noon  may  be 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  animal. 
Salt  is  constantly  kept  before  the  horses. 

In  summer,  they  are  watered  thrice,  in 
winter  twice,  and  on  cold  days,  only 
once,  but  this  must  be  done  at  noon,  as 
the  horse  will  not  drink  enough  in  the 
morning.  As  far  as  practicable,  the 
water  should  be,  in  winter,  15  degrees 
above,  and  in  summer,  15  degrees  below, 
the  air  temperature. 

The  army  horses  are  never  permitted 
to  stand  idle  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
are,  if  not  put  to  work,  exercised  even 
in  bad  weather.  If  subjected  to  severe 


sheath  receives  a  thorough  washing, 
cleaning  and  greasing.  The  horses  are 
groomed  in  field  or  garrison,  at  least, 
once  a  day,  and  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  twice,  mornings  and  evenings. 
The  implements  used  for  grooming  are 
a  stiff  bristle  brush,  curry  comb  and  a 
hook  for  cleaning  the  sole  of  the  hoof. 
The  shoeing  is  done  according  to  the 
individuality  of  horse*  and  hoof;  some 
horses  are  kept  shod  all  around,  others 
on  the  front  feet  only,  and  occasionally, 
all  the  shoes  are  taken  off.  Each  stable 
is  provided  with  a  few  necessary  medi¬ 
cines  and  veterinary  instruments. 

The  standard  of  the  army  horse  is 
best  described  in  the  “Blue  Book”  (army 
regulations) : 

“  The  cavalry  horse  must  be  sound  and 
well  bred,  gentle  under  the  saddle,  free 
from  vicious  habits ;  with  free  and 
prompt  action  at  the  walk,  trot  and  gal¬ 
lop  ;  without  blemish  or  defect ;  of  kind 
disposition  ;  with  easy  mouth  and  gait, 
and  to  conform  with  the  following  de¬ 
scription  :  A  gelding  of  uniform  and 
hardy  color ;  in  good  condition,  from 
15%  to  16  hands  high;  weight  not  less 
than  950  or  more  than  I,i50  pounds, 
from -four  to  eight  years  old  ;  head  and 
ears  small ;  forehead  broad  ;  eyes  large 
and  prominent ;  vision  perfect  in  every 
respect ;  shoulders  long  and  sloping  well 
back  ;  chest  full,  broad  and  deep  ;  fore 
legs  straight  and  well  under ;  barrel 
large  and  increasing  from  girth  toward 
flank  ;  withers  elevated  ;  back  short  and 
straight ;  loins  and  haunches  broad  and 
muscular  ;  hooks  well  bent  under  the 
horse  ;  pasterns  slanting,  and  feet  small 
and  sound.” 

The  artillery  horse  wanted  is  a  similar 
one,  except  that  it  can  be  a  little  heavier, 
and  the  shoulders  should  be  a  little 
broader  to  receive  the  collar.  Although 
the  horse  described  is  certainly  nothing 
better  than  an  average  horse  should  be, 
and  although  the  price  paid  for  it  is  a  fair 
one,  from  $100  to  $200,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  only,  that  a  sufficient 
supply  can  be  secured,  and  very  few  of 
those  received  conform  in  every  respect 
to  the  standard.  The  difficulty  of  se¬ 
curing  good  horses  is,  indeed,  so  great, 
that  army  officers  have  proposed  that 
the  Government  should  breed  its  own 
hoi'ses.  There  is  certainly  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  horse  breeder  to  supply 
this  steady  and  perpetual  demand,  which 
neither  bicycle,  electricity  nor  cable  will 
ever  lessen. 

To  illustrate  :  The  yearly  demand  for 
this  military  post — Fort  Riley,  Kansas — 
is  somewhat  over  100  public  horses,  not 
counting  the  demand  for  private  horses 
of  finer  stock,  which  is  also  quite  con¬ 
siderable.  Yet  not  one- tenth  of  them  is 
purchased  in  this  vicinity.  Not  that  there 
are  no  horses,  there  are  only  too  many 
good-for-nothing  scrubs  which  eat  up 
their  value  five  times  before  they  can 
be  sold  ;  not  that  the  country  or  climate 
is  unfavorable  to  horse  breeding,  ’tis 
almost  an  ideal  one  for  this  purpose. 
The  only  thing  wanting  is  quality,  and 
whoever  cares  to  breed  horses  good 
enough,  and  adapted  to  army  purposes, 
will  find  a  willing  customer  in  Uncle 

Sam.  WILLIAM  BULZING. 

Sergeant  Light  Battery  “  A,”  Second 
Artillery,  D.  S.  A. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  WOODCHUCKS. 

They  Are  Here  to  Stay. 

Woodchucks  have,  indeed,  been  a  ter¬ 
rible  nuisance  with  me,  and  they  still 
“  hold  the  fort.”  My  land  suits  them 
exactly,  and  the  result  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  I  have  always  had  more  than 
my  share.  I  have  tried  trapping  with 
steel  traps,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
With  thin,  large  bodies  and  short  legs, 
it  is  difficult  to  hold  them. 


whether  by  the  occupants  or  outsiders  I 
could  not  say.  I  fed  one  bold  fellow 
apples  doctored  with  “  Rough  on  Rats.” 
He  disappeared  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  appeared  on  duty.  I  have 
never  tried  bisulphide  of  carbon,  neither 
have  I  tried  gasoline,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  effective  by  letting  a  tin  cup  of  it 
evaporate  in  a  closed  hole. 

My  neighbor  has  a  shepherd  dog  that 
creeps  on  them,  and  he  is  good  for 
but  little  else  ;  but  he  has  made  wood 
chucks  very  scarce  on  his  farm.  A  per¬ 
son  who  has  a  rifle  and  the  time  to  use 
it,  can  make  almost  a  clean  sweep  of 
them.  But  few  farmers  have  the  time 
to  do  that.  Gasoline  is  cheap,  suppose 
we  give  it  a  thorough  trial  and  report 
results. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  woodchucks 
are  here  to  stay,  like  the  ordinary  house 
rat.  They  can  be  thinned  out,  but  soon 
come  back,  so  it’s  a  continual  aggressive 
fight  to  keep  them  down.  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  taken  up  the  subject,  for, 
quite  likely,  some  one  will  tell  just  how 
to  exterminate  them.  m.  h.  c  Gardner. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Exhaust  Both  Air  and  “Chuck.” 

Woodchucks  are  surely  very  annoying. 
Six  years  ago,  our  place  was  infested 
with  them.  We  tried  various  plans  with 
indifferent  success.  Beans  and  peas, 
especially,  suffered  from  their  depreda¬ 
tions.  Finally,  we  placed  leaves,  straw, 
shavings— rubbish  of  any  kind— in  their 
holes,  added  about  a  pint  of  kerosene  to 
the  rubbish  in  each  hole,  set  fire  to  it 
and,  as  soon  as  burned  out,  filled  and 
pressed  the  hole  full  of  earth.  Not  a 
hole  was  ever  opened,  and  there  was  no 
more  trouble  for  nearly  six  years,  or 
until  last  spring,  when  the  chucks  again 
showed  up.  But  before  they  had  done 
much  damage,  our  house-dog,  a  well- 
trained  Bull  Terrier,  took  a  hand,  and 
has  very  quietly  and  thoroughly  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  proceedings.  With  the 
use  of  kerosene,  my  theory  is  that  the 
air  in  the  hole  is  exhausted,  and  by 
quickly  filling  the  hole,  the  animal  fails 
to  survive.  b.  t.  w. 

Rochester,  Mass. 


Jayne's  Expectorant  Is  both  a  palliative  and 
curative  in  all  Lung  Complaints,  Bronchitis,  etc.  It 
is  a  standard  remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  needs 
only  a  trial  to  prove  its  worth.  The  best  family  Pill, 
Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  —  Adv. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  Its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

i6,  *93- 


Shelby,  Mich.,  D 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Sirs  : — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for 
Curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  i 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick.  |j 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
Dr.  Ji.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY,  [J 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT.  J( 


RECOMMEND  TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


I  read  in  The  R.  N  -Y.  a  few  years 
exertions  or  long  marches,  and  brought  ago,  of  a  contributor  who  fired  a  heavy 
back  hot  and  wet  with  perspiration,  they  pistol  in  a  large  number  of  holes,  then 
are  rubbed  dry  with  a  wisp  of  hay,  and  covered  the  hole  up  quickly  to  keep  in 
against  the  hair,  and  the  legs  are  hand-  the  fumes,  and  he  said  that  none  were 

rubbed,  as  this  removes  enlargements  ever  dug  out; _ IJried  that  with  a  few 

and  prevents  stiffness.  Occasionally,  the  holes,  ‘but  they  were  openedT~but 


As  a  sure,  safe  and 
speedy  cure  for  Colic , 
Curb ,  Splint s,  Contracted 
and  Knotted  Cords,  Cal¬ 
lous  of  all  kinds,  Shoe  ( 
Boils,  when  first  started, 
etc.  For  Ringbone, 
Spavins,  Cockle  Joints, 
etc.,  nothing  else  will 
give  surer  or  quicker  re¬ 
lief.  It  will  locate  lame¬ 
ness  when  applied  by  re¬ 
maining  moist  on  part 
affected.  The  rest  dries  1 
out.  A  few  more  appli¬ 
cations  will  cure. 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  doctored  horses  for  tho 
i  last  25  years,  and  I  think  your  Elixir  the  best 
liniment  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  would  recom- 
'  m®nd  it  to  any  one.  C.  M.  Guyer,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

I  hear  Sir:  I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bundles 
on  his  shoulder,  caused  by  wearinganew collar 
I  Less  than  one  bottle  of  your  Elixir  cured  it  after 
|  six  months’ standing.  L.  VV.  Fisher,  Wolcott, Vt. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 1 
1  ?„'?.ralns>  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  of  either  , 
Elixir  sent  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  50  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug¬ 
gist,  or  It  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

37  R  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Protect  Your  Stock  From  Files. 

Myself  and  patrons  have  been  so  delighted  with  tho 
effectof  “Shoo-Fly,”  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
1  a.,  that  I  made  duplicate  orders  in  May.  aggregating 
250  quarts.  j.  w.  BUSHER. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  have  used  Shoo-Fly  two  years  on  my  cows.  It 
pays.  Send  me  Twenty-five  (25)  gallons. 

Fallsington.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  H.  W.  COMFORT. 
SPECIAL  Send  2°e.;  will  return  1  pint  Shoo-Fly. 

,  Name  Express  Office.  $1.60  per  gal.  One 

gal.  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Freight  pd.  on  10  gals. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co..  1005  Falrmount  Ave.,I’bila.,  l’a. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R.  E.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECL1FF,  N.  Y. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  IX,. 

burgh,  Jr„  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Kambouil  let  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  lied  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Registered  Jersey  Cow,  four  years  old. 

One  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  four  months  old. 
These  are  both  full  bloods;  will  sell  at  a  bargain  to 
lower  stock.  Box  til,  Gioton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CAD  ©Ag  C  A  Thoroughbred  Guernsey  Bull 
I  If  II  wHLL  Calf,  3  mouths  old.  All  right  in 
color,  ancestry  and  show-rin^  points.  Unsurpassed 
in  any  respect.  M.  8AGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Others  may  offer  special  low  prices  with  Chrotno.  Our 
motto.  Best  are  Cheapest.  Buy  from  the  winning 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

3  CHOICE  Bull  Calves.  1  Heifer  Calf.  Examine  at 
Willswood  Farm,  Budd's  Lake.  N.  J..  or  the  Fairs 
Address  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway,  N  Y 


CLOSING  OUT  FOR  GOOD^iS^S 

SHIRES.  The  famous  Boars:  Letterblair  28002; 
Stelton,  22702.  Four  Sows  in  pigs  and  about  20  young 
Pigs  of  last  May  and  June.  Very  cheap. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRES 


LARGE 

ENGLISH  _ 

OF  THE  BEST  families.  8end  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSHART,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


WE 


are  selling,  at  reasonable  prices, 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 


all  ages.  Write  us  what  you  want;  we  can  please 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


W.  &  B,  P,  Rocks  and  W,  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks.  $2.  Eggs,  75c.  per  sitting. 

....  „  Stock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

DR.  II.  J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  Macliias,  N.  Y. 


400 


SELECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks. 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


COOPER 

Will  —  - 
make 
wool 
grow 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex. 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2.  25  gal.  pkt.  50c. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FRANCKLYN.  Cotton  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City 


DIP 


Galled  Horses 

It  s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
w'lltry  CALL  POWDER.  60  centsby  mail. 

XJ^PFJLBROS.  _  Albany  N.  y. 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  It. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  *I.OO. 


Nickel 


*1.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y, 
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Humorous. 

Mary  had  a  little  calf, 

Which  grieved  poor  Mary  bo, 
Because  she  knew  that  on  the  bike 
The  calf  was  sure  to  show. 


BRADLEY’S 

FERTILIZERS 


FnrWhpflt  FallCr°Ps 

U!  WwSIOUli  like  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 


So  one  day  from  her  precious  lamb 
She  took  its  fleece  like  snow. 

And  now  wherever  Mary  bikes 
The  fleece  is  sure  to  go  .—Life. 

An  Indian  definition  of  a  bicycle  rider 
is  a  “  Heap  lazy  man  who  sits  down 
when  he  walks.” — Atchison  Globe. 

“  Fed  the  cattle  yit,  Mary  ?  ”  asked  the 
farmer.  “  Most  on  ’em,”  replied  Mary. 
“Your  breakfast’ll  be  ready  in  about 
five  minutes.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  Do  you  think  that  it  is  ladylike  for  a 
woman  to  ride  a  bicycle  ?  ”  she  inquired. 
“Yes,”  he  replied;  “unless  she  insists 
on  riding  like  a  gentleman.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

“  Annual  bargain  sale  now  going  on. 
Don’t  go  any  place  else  to  be  cheated,” 
is  the  rather  dubious  manner  in  which  a 
New  York  furniture  dealer  worded  his 
announcement. — Mid  Continent. 

A  man  who  stuttered  badly  went  to 
consult  a  specialist  about  his  affliction 
The  expert  asked,  “Do  you  stutter  all 
the  time?”  “  N-n-n  no,”  replied  the 
sufferer.  “  I  s-s-stut-t-t-t-ter  only  when 
I  t-t-t-talk.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Old  Longnecker  (severely):  “  YouDg 
man.  do  you  love  your  neighbor  as  your¬ 
self  ?”  Young  Tutgall  (enthusiastically): 
“  You  bet  1  And,  say,  you  just  ought  to 
see  her — curly  hair,  dimples  in  her 
cheeks  and  not  a  day  over  19  !  ” — World 

Timkins  :  “  Supposing  you  were  on  an 
isle,  Miss  Timbers,  all  alone,  what  would 
you  do?”  Miss  Timbers:  “  Well,  if  it 
were  a  church  aisle  and  the  bridegroom 
waited  at  the  other  end,  I  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  press  steadily  forward.”— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Society  Editor  :  “  Mr.  Willis  tells  me 
that  his  family  will  spend  the  summer 
in  the  mountains,  and  his  wife  says  they 
will  go  to  the  seashore.  Would  1  better 
defer  mentioning  the  matter  until  I  get 
more  definite  information  ?  ”  Managing 
Editor  :  “  I  don’t  see  what  more  definite 
information  you  want.  She  told  you 
they  were  going  to  the  seashore,  didn  t 
she  ?  ” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

A  draper’s  assistant  in  Oxford  Street 
was  showing  a  lady  some  parasols  last 
week.  This  particular  salesman  has  a 
good  command  of  language  and  know  s 
how  to  expatiate  on  tbe  good  qualities 
and  show  the  best  points  of  goods.  As 
he  picked  up  a  parasol  from  the  lot  on 
the  counter  and  opened  it  he  struck  an 
attitude  of  admiration,  and,  holding  it 
up  to  the  light,  said  :  “  Now,  there  ! 
Isn’t  it  lovely  ?  Look  at  that  silk  !  Par¬ 
ticularly  observe  the  quality  and  the 
finish.  No  foolishness  about  that  para¬ 
sol,  is  there  ?”  he  said,  as  he  handed  it 
over  to  the  lady.  “  Isn’t  it  a  beauty  ?” 
“Yes,”  said  the  lady,  “that’s  my  old 
one — I  laid  it  down  there.” — The  Quern. 


Are  the  World’s  Best  by  Every  Test. 


Thirty-five  years'  experience  has  proven  them  to 
be  unequaled  for  growing  the  largest  crops  of  wheat 
at  the  least  expense.  Send  for  evidence  to  Bradley 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Rochester,  N.  Y . 
Local  Agents  Wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Office:  Cor.  William  St  and  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Hone  Fertilizers.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Bv  the  use  of  these  goods  a  full 
crop  is  insured.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  CALF 

SHALL  IT  BE  DAIRY  OR  SLAUGHTERHOUSE? 

What  To  Raise  !  What  Not  To  Raise ! 

I  asked  a  prominent  farmer  recently,  what  per  cent 
of  heifer  calves  are  raised  to  maturity  in  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States.  He  replied,  “  Not 
one  in  seven.”  I  also  asked  him  what  per  cent  of 
heifer  calves,  the  issue  of  well-bred,  profitable  cows, 
were  raised,  and  he  said,  “Probably  not  one  in 
three.”  Inquiries  from  other  well-informed  dairy¬ 
men,  while  varying  above  and  below  these  figures, 
practically  conceded  the  statements  to  be  true. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  great  majority  of  un¬ 
fortunates  ?  Many  are  fed  a  few  weeks  to  ripen 
them  properly  for  a  veal  pie  ;  others  are  knocked  in 
the  head  within  a  few  days  after  their  advent, 
simply  to  get  their  skins,  while  many  more  are 
hustled  off  at  once  to  the  compost  heap,  or  thrown 
to  the  hogs.  Sentiment  does  not  often  enter  the 
case  at  all,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  good 
business  judgment  is  also  lacking  in  a  good  many 
instances.  I  will  concede  at  once  that  many  milk 
producers  on  small  farms  near  large  cities  cannot 
afford  to  raise  their  calves,  but  find  it  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  buy  cows  in  milk  when  needed. 

The  great  rank  and  file  of  Eastern  dairymen  should 
raise  more  heifers  than  they  do,  for  no  other  reason 
than  self  interest.  “The  first  lesson”  in  a  calf’s 
training  is,  more  or  less,  a  lesson  of  patience  to  the 
teacher  ;  but  to  the  farmer  who  counts  the  interests 
of  his  dairy  second  only  to  that  of  his  family,  it  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  see  the  calves  grow  and  thrive 
under  his  care.  From  a  personal  interview  with 
many  New  England  farmers,  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  tabulated  statistics  of  dairy  products,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  dairy  cows 
in  New  England  are  paying  in  full  for  their  board 
and  lodging.  In  one  sense,  this  is  not  the  cow’s  fault, 
but  simply  her  misfortune  in  not  being  built  on  dairy 
lines  ;  yet  the  owners  keep  these 
same  cows  to  a  ripe  old  age,  rather 
than  sell  them  for  what  they  will 
bring,  and  give  some  promising 
young  heifers  a  chance. 

A  short  conversation  with  L.  R. 

Tabor,  of  Westford,  with  whom  I 
stopped  recently,  brought  out  some 
very  good  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  their  own  dairy  cows. 

Mr.  Tabor  makes  butter  that  was 
thought  good  enough  to  receive  the 
award  of  a  gold  medal  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  1893,  and  also  understands 
his  business  in  other  departments  of 
the  farm.  I  asked  him  whether  it 
paid  him  to  raise  his  own  cows,  and 
if  so,  why.  His  reply  was,  “  I  like 
to  raise  my  own  heifers,  because  I 
can  raise  a  good  cow  cheaper  than  I 
can  buy  a  poor  one.  Were  I  to  go 
out  to  buy  some  cows  to  put  into 
my  dairy,  I  would  have  to  pay  the 
price  of  good  cows,  but  in  reality,  I 
would  get  about  the  poorest  milkers 
in  the  herd.” 

“Can’t  an  experienced  dairyman 
tell  a  good  cow  at  sight  before  he 
pays  for  her  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Well,  some  may,  but  all  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  experts  in  judging  ani¬ 
mals,  and  then,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  human  nature  about  the  cow.  She  is  not  always 
what  she  looks  to  be.  The  secretion  of  milk  is  largely 
a  nervous  function,  and  cows  sometimes  have  had 
such  previous  treatment  as  to  render  them  almost 
worthless  for  dairy  purposes.” 

Mr.  Tabor  then  showed  me  several  large,  well- 


developed,  two-year-old  heifers  of  his  own  raising, 
each  giving  five  to  six  quarts  at  a  milking.  “  These 
heifers,”  said  he,  “  are  from  my  best  grade  Jersey 
and  Short  horn  cows,  and  were  sired  by  a  purebred 
Jersey  bull.  They  are  worth  more  to  me  than  their 
mothers  were  at  the  same  age,  as  they  are  bred 


THE  SCRUB  HEIFER.  A  ROBBER  COW.  Fig.  169. 


with  more  reference  to  the  dairy  than  the  shambles.” 

I  then  looked  at  a  bunch  of  yearling  candidates  for 
dairy  honors,  that  the  boys  had  just  brought  in 
from  pasture.  Fig.  170  shows  one  of  them  in  charge 
of  Master  Archie,  which  is  also  in  training  for  dairy 


honors  later  on.  Another  reason  why  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  should  raise  more  heifers  of  the  dairy  type  is,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  now,  and  have  been  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  more  buyers  than  sellers.  Although  dairy 
products  have,  at  times,  dropped  to  very  low  figures 
within  recent  years,  still  the  demand  for  a  high  grade 


of  dairy  cattle  at  remunerative  prices,  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous,  at  least,  in  northern  New  England.  I  have 
heard  it  said  many  times,  of  late,  that  a  cow  is  worth 
more  than  a  horse,  which  is  really  true  of  good  cows 
and  poor  horses.  Good  cows  sell  readily  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  at  $35  to  $50,  and  buyers  have  to  advertise  more 
or  less  to  get  them  at  that.  I  asked  a  successful 
farmer  the  other  day,  what  it  cost  him  to  raise  a 
good  cow  to  maturity,  say,  just  her  second  lactation, 
and  he  replied, 

“  Simply  the  labor  of  caring  for  her.” 

To  make  the  matter  more  plain,  I  asked  him  to 
explain  what  brand  of  atmosphere  and  what  sized 
ration  he  fed  her  on,  and  he  replied, 

“I  divide  the  life  of  the  cow  into  two  epochs. 
First,  from  calf  to  first  lactation,  which  is  about 
two  years.  Second,  from  beginning  of  lactation  to 
end  of  the  second,  which  is  two  years  more.  Now 
in  the  second  half  of  her  life,  if  she  doesn’t  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  what  hay  and  grass  I  fed  her 
when  she  was  but  a  mere  calf,  then  she  never  will 
pay  it.  I  consider  the  manurial  value  I  receive 
from  her  as  well  as  the  milk  she  gives,  in  making 
this  estimate,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  fact.” 

I  suggested  something  about  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment,  and  he  said, 

“  There  is  no  interest,  because  no  investment. 
It  is  cheaper  to  turn  the  calf  into  the  pasture  than 
to  kill  and  bury  it.” 

This  proposition  does  not  contemplate  the  rearing 
of  scrub  stock  that  is  mostly  head  and  horns.  In 
order  to  get  some  estimate  of  what  others  might 
think  of  the  proposition,  I  stopped  at  a  farm  where 
very  ordinary  native  cattle  are  kept,  and  asked  the 
owner  if  he  would  take  a  calf  to  raise  for  me,  and 
when  matured,  he  should  have  the  rent  of  the  cow 
for  a  reasonable  time  as  recompense  for  the  material 
and  labor  put  into  her  ;  and  if  so,  how  long  he  thought 
that  he  ought  to  keep  the  cow  to  get  even.  His  reply 
was  emphatic  and  conclusive. 

“Life  is  too  short  to  gamble  on 
such  futures.  Why,  man  !  I  can 
git  all  the  calves  I  want  for  nutbin, 
and  can’t  make  a  livin  at  it  either.” 
A  picture  of  such  a  heifer  as  he 
keeps  is  shown  at  Fig.  169. 

Still  another  reason  why  farmers 
should  raise  their  own  dairy  cows 
rather  than  buy  them,  is  the  risk  of 
buying  tuberculosis.  One  can  get 
all  the  tuberculosis  he  desires  with¬ 
out  buying  it.  The  greatest  com¬ 
plaint  I  have  heard  from  farmers  in 
this  and  other  States,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  introduced  tuber¬ 
culosis  into  their  herds,  from  cows 
bought  out  of  infected  herds.  The 
records  of  our  State  Cattle  Commis¬ 
sion  show  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
this  disease  to  have  sprung  from  a 
few  herds  where  young  stock  has 
been  sold  for  breeding  purposes. 
My  advice  to  dairymen  is  first  to 
make  sure  that  their  cattle  are  free 
from  tuberculosis,  then  raise  their 
own  heifers,  and  they  can  rest 
secure  against  the  ravages  of  this 
dread  disease.  Of  course,  they  will 
need  to  introduce  new  blood  into 
their  herds,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
change  sires  every  year  or  two  ;  but 
it  is  much  easier  to  secure  one  animal  known  to  be 
free  from  disease,  than  a  large  number  picked  at 
random.  It  is,  also,  possible,  in  these  days,  to  secure 
animals  of  excellent  breeding,  at  prices  but  little 
above  those  of  common  stock  a  few  years  ago. 

Vermont.  o.  w.  scakff. 
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THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND  FERTIL¬ 
IZER  ANALYSES. 

THE  DIRECTORS  STATE  THEIR  SIDE. 

Last  week,  we  cited  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  sus¬ 
pected  that  his  fertilizer  was  not  of  the  guaranteed 
quality.  He  wished  to  have  a  sample  of  it  analyzed, 
but  the  director  of  his  State  experiment  station  re¬ 
fused  to  analyze  it  until  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  brand  were  given.  It  seems  like  a 
good  time  now  to  learn  just  what  the  fertilizer 
analyses  made  at  our  experiment  stations  are  in¬ 
tended  to  accomplish.  Who  is  to  be  benefited  by 
them,  and  how  is  this  benefit  to  be  obtained  ?  The 
following  letters  from  experiment  station  directors 
will  give  one  side  of  the  story  : 

From  the  N.  Y.  State  Station. 


with  the  appropriation  now  granted  for  the  work 
In  the  second  place,  the  Station  has,  in  my  judgment, 
a  right  to  demand  that  full  data  concerning  the  source 
of  the  sample  be  furnished.  Otherwise,  it  may  be 
found  when  the  work  has  been  accomplished,  that  it 
is  of  no  particular  value,  or  if  of  value,  only  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  performed.  The  stations  are 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  not  for  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  they  should  first  perform  work  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  may,  when  published,  be  of  service  to 
the  public.  If  any  station  should  occupy  its  time  in 
performing  analyses  in  response  to  individual  ap¬ 
peals,  without  proper  data  concerning  the  samples 
analyzed,  its  work  would  not  only  be  enormously  in¬ 
creased,  but  a  large  part  would  be  of  doubtful  public 
value. 

I  think  that  if  the  farmer  mentioned  will  write  the 
full  particulars  in  the  case  to  the  Station  officials  of 
his  State,  he  will  receive  courteous  attention,  though 
it  may  be  that  he  will  not  secure  an  analysis  of  his 
particular  sample  at  once,  because  of  the  precedence 
of  other  work,  which  will  fully  occupy  the  time  of 
the  chemists  during  the  year.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  and  it  is  his  desire  to  have  an  analysis,  his  next 
course  is  to  apply  to  some  commercial  chemist,  and 
pay  the  required  fee.  [prof.]  e.  b.  voorhkes. 

Rules  of  the  Connecticut  Station. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  needed  for  useful 
work,  to  analyze  samples  which  have  been  improperly 
drawn.  Analysis  of  such  samples  is  likely  to  do  only 
harm,  either  to  the  seller  or  buyer,  or  both.  It  is  not 
the  office  of  the  Station  to  do  work  which  is  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  one  individual.  No  work  should  be 
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As  bearing  upon  the  question  which  you  raise,  I 
inclose  a  copy  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Control  at  some  time  previous  to  my  connection  with 
the  Station.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  inclosed 
circular  gives  sound  reasons  why  the  Experiment 
Station  should  undertake  no  work  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  conditions  involved. 

There  Is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some,  that  they  pay  taxes  to 
support  this  Station,  and  that,  therefore,  they  have  the  right  to 
ask  to  have  chemical  work  done  for  them  gratuitously.  When  we 
consider  that  each  farmer  of  the  State  pays  less,  on  an  average, 
than  one  cent  a  year  toward  the  support  of  our  entire  work,  and 
that  requests  for  chemical  work  call  for  time  and  materials 
which  cost  the  State  many  times  that  sum,  it  can  be  clearly  seen 
how  little  ground  the  individual  has  for  claiming  the  right  to  de¬ 
mand  special  work  for  himself. 

Rule  VII.  The  analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  fertilizing 
materials  for  private  parties  will  be  undertaken  only  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions:  (1.)  The  brand  of  fertilizer  must  be  one  that 
has  not  been  collected  and  analyzed  by  the  Station  within  one 
year.  (2.)  The  fertilizer  must  be  sampled  in  accordance  with  in¬ 
structions  furnished  by  this  Station.  (3.)  Blanks  describing  the 
fertilizer  must  be  filled  out;  these  will  be  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  (4.)  The  samples  must  be  taken  by  consumers  from  stock 
of  present  season,  and  from  lots  of  not  less  than  one  ton.  (5.) 
All  such  work  for  private  parties  can  be  done  only  after  the  regu¬ 
lar  Station  work  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  State  fer¬ 
tilizer  law  is  completed  each  season.  Hence,  analyses  for  single 
individuals  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  some  months 
for  a  report,  since  the  regular  work  of  the  Station  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  fertilizer  law  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  interrupted  or  delayed. 

You  ask  why  the  Station  authorities  demand  the 
name  of  the  maker  of  a  brand  before  making  an 
analysis  of  a  sample  of  commercial  fertilizer.  I  will 
say,  in  reply,  that  we  shall,  this  year,  analyze  at  this 
Station,  between  300  and  400  brands  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  these  samples  having  been  taken  in  various 
portions  of  the  State  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the 
Station.  We  have  so  much  to  do  here  that  we 
cannot  afford  needlessly  to  duplicate  work.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  a  sample  sent  us  by  an  individual 
farmer  is  from  a  brand  of  goods  which  we  have 
already  analyzed  ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  be  able  to 
give  him  the  desired  information  without  going  to  the 
expense  of  an  additional  analysis.  For  this  reason, 
then,  we  wish  to  know  the  character  of  the  sample. 

I  think  that  this  request  is  entirely  reasonable,  and 
in  any  case,  where  a  farmer  refuses  to  give  it,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  be 
protected.  In  my  opinion,  the  easy  and  desirable 
method  for  a  farmer  to  get  assistance  from  us,  is  to 
state  the  case  frankly,  and  we  will  certainly  give  him 
all  the  aid  we  can  consistently  with  a  proper  con¬ 
summation  of  the  work  which  we  have  on  hand,  and 
which,  for  reasons  you  must  certainly  understand, 
cannot  be  lightly  turned  aside.  A  brief  experience 
as  director  of  an  experiment  station,  would  convince 
you,  I  think,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  work  blindly 
on  the  basis  of  such  requests  as  this  farmer  made. 

rPROF-l  W.  H.  JORDAN. 

From  the  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Station. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  unmentioned  experiment 
station  for  not  making  an  analysis  of  a  suspected 
fertilizer,  are,  probably,  entirely  legitimate.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  our  own  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  has  never  refused  to  make  an  analysis  of 
a  fertilizer  because  the  chemists  were  too  busy  ;  but 
it  has  frequently  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  make  an 
immediate  analysis,  because  of  precedence  of  other 
work,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  officials  is  quite 
as  important.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  in  the  laboratory  something  over  500  samples  of 
fertilizers  to  be  analyzed;  many  of  them  are  finished, 
many  are  in  process  of  analysis,  and  many  not  yet 
begun.  These  must  all  be  analyzed  and  the  results 
prepared  for  publication  previous  to  October  31.  To 
take  in  new  samples  now,  and  make  immediate 
analyses,  would  seriously  delay  the  work  of  the 
laboratory,  besides  giving  preference  to  parties  who 
have  no  greater  claims  upon  us  than  those  other 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  analyses  of  the 
samples  already  in  the  laboratory. 

Where  so  large  an  amount  of  work  is  required  in 
this  direction  as  in  this  and  some  other  States,  sys¬ 
tematic  and  business-like  methods  must  be  adopted, 
or  it  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  reasonable  time 


undertaken  which  does  not,  or  may  not,  benefit  all 
farmers,  or  a  considerable  number  of  farmers.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  this  Station  requires  that  any 
one  sending  an  article  to  be  analyzed  shall  give  the 
Station  some  assurance  that  the  sample  has  been 
properly  drawn,  and  shall  describe  the  sample  on  blanks 
provided  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  Station  may  know 
what  the  material  is,  who  made  it,  who  sold  it,  and 
what  is  claimed  regarding  it.  No  objection  has  ever 
been  made  to  this  plan,  to  my  knowledge,  by  farmers. 
If  no  such  requirement  is  made,  the  Station  may 
easily  be  “  worked  ”  to  make  analyses  which  are  of 
no  interest  and  value  to  any  one  but  the  sender  or 
some  concern  which  is  using  him  for  the  purpose. 
Attempts  to  do  this  thing  have  not  infrequently  come 
to  my  knowledge.  Let  me  ask,  in  return,  What  pos¬ 
sible  objection  can  any  one  have  to  giving  the  Station 
the  name  of  the  brand  and  of  the  manufacturer  if  he 
desire  to  have  legitimate  work  done  by  the  Station  ? 
If  a  farmer  wish  an  analysis  made  for  his  private 
use,  and  that  of  no  one  else,  he  should  do  as  any 
other  business  man  does,  go  to  a  reputable  analytical 
chemist,  and  pay  for  the  work.  This  Station  is  never 
too  busy  to  answer  any  call  for  immediate  work. 

DR.  E.  H.  JENKINS. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 

The  farmer  who  asked  for  the  analysis  may  not  have 
stated  that  he  is  a  farmer,  and  the  Station  authorities 
may  have  had  reason  to  suspect,  owing  to  his  refusal 
to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  the  fertilizer, 
that  he  was  a  dealer  and  was  trying  this  ruse  to  obtain 
an  analysis  for  advertising  purposes,  gratis.  In  my 
own  experience,  I  have  met  with  two  or  three  such 
cases.  Stations  that  are  supported  by  State  funds,  in 
part  or  whole,  act  wisely,  I  think,  in  refusing  work 
which  appears  to  be  of  strictly  private  interest,  and 
where  no  data  are  furnished,  or  can  be  furnished,  to 
make  the  results  of  interest  generally,  or  even  to  a 
section  of  the  State.  Should  all  such  work  be  done 


without  a  question,  the  laboratory  would  soon  become 
a  place  where  private  work  of  all  kinds  would  be 
done  at  public  expense,  which  should  not  be  the  case. 
Stations  supported  by  the  income  from  the  Hatch 
act,  must  use  the  funds  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  designated  in  the  second  section  of  that  act, 
and  in  no  other  way.  The  work  of  these  stations  is 
to  “  conduct  original  researches  and  verify  experi¬ 
ments.”  The  original  researches  and  verification  of 
experiments  apply  unquestionably  to  fertilizers.  An 
examination  of  any  new  fertilizing  material  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  its  agricultural  value,  either 
by  analysis  or  by  analysis  and  test  with  crops,  comes 
within  the  province  of  such  stations,  but  not  the 
analysis  of  an  artificial  fertilizer  of  unknown  origin 
and  unknown  brand-name,  which  has  been  sent  to 
gratify  one  person  only. 

Many  stations  have  charge  of  the  State  inspection 
of  fertilizers,  and  by  knowing  the  name  of  the  brand 
and  maker,  could  refer  the  party  to  other  analyses  of 
the  same  goods  which  might  already  have  been  made 
in  the  same  season,  and  thus  avoid  duplicating  work  ; 
or,  by  knowing  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  brand, 
the  station  could,  if  it  were  not  analyzed,  send  its 
collector  to  draw  an  official  sample  so  that  a  public 
report  could  be  made  and  the  farmers  of  the  State  be 
put  on  their  guard,  provided  the  material  were  fraudu¬ 
lent  in  its  character.  If  the  brand-name  were  with¬ 
held,  the  inspector  might  find  that  the  goods  had 
already  been  collected  and  analyzed,  while,  had  he 
been  informed  at  the  outset,  much  expense  for  trav¬ 
eling  could  have  been  avoided.  The  license  fees  paid 
are  in  many  States  small,  consequently  the  time  of  the 
chemists  who  can  be  employed,  is  insufficient  to  allow 
of  duplicate  samples  being  analyzed.  How  could  it 
be  possible,  as  indicated  above,  to  warn  the  public 
when  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  brand  were 
withheld?  Those  stations  which  exercise  great  care 
in  the  inspection  of  fertilizers,  refuse  to  analyze  and 
report  officially  upon  samples  unless  they  are  collected 
by  their  own  inspector,  and  are  thus  assured  that  the 
sample  was  properly  drawn  and  had  not  been  tampered 
with.  This  is  impossible  if  samples  not  vouched  for 
and  drawn  with  undue  care  are  to  be  reported  upon. 

The  value  of  a  fertilizer  inspection  to  any  State,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  maintenance  of  care  in  these  particu¬ 
lars,  as  much  as  it  does  upon  carefully-made  analyses. 
If  the  farmers  of  a  State  have  ground  for  not  having 
sufficient  confidence  in  their  station  chemist  to  expect 
an  impartial  report,  even  if  he  know  the  name  of  the 
maker  of  a  fertilizer,  they  ought  to  do  their  duty  and 
get  rid  of  him  at  once.  For  one  who  thinks  that  the 
position  taken  is  wrong,  and  who  insists  upon  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  jirivate  work,  my  advice  would 
be  to  go  to  any  good,  reliable  commercial  chemist, 
and  pay  for  the  analysis  just  as  a  man  in  any  other 
line  of  business  would  do.  My  advice  to  farmers 
would  be  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  the  station  chem¬ 
ist,  i.  e. ,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  station  will 
render  all  the  assistance  which  it  riyhtly  can. 

[prof.]  h.  j.  wheeler. 


A  GOOD  CROP  OF  GRASS. 

ITS  PEDIGREE,  FROM  SEED  TO  MOWER. 

A  Revolution  and  a  Revelation. 

Part  TIL 

After  the  land  was  put  in  perfect  condition,  which 
means  that  all  living  plants  were  killed  and  the  upper 
six  inches  of  soil  made  as  fine  as  an  ash  heap,  the 
grass  seed  was  sown  as  described  last  week.  Fourteen 
quarts  each  of  Red-top  and  Timothy,  and  four  of 
Medium  clover  are  used  on  each  acre.  This  will  be 
considered  by  many  farmers  an  extravagant  seeding. 
All  Mr.  Clark  has  to  say  to  this  is  that  he  gets  big 
yields  of  grass  when  he  uses  this  seeding,  and  fails 
when  he  uses  only  four  to  eight  quarts  of  seed.  The 
seed  is  broadcasted,  half  being  sown  the  long  way  of 
the  field,  and  the  other  half  across.  Of  course,  the  object 
of  this  is  to  secure  a  thorough  distribution  of  the  seed. 
You  can  see  that  this  is  very  necessary  if  we  are  to  get 
15,000,000  good  plants  on  an  acre.  Such  a  seeding 
would  satisfy  almost  any  one,  but  Mr.  Clark  is  a  hard 
man  to  satisfy.  After  broadcasting  the  seed,  he  goes 
on  with  the  light  harrow  described  last  week,  and 
goes  up  and  down  and  diagonally  until  every  part  of 
the  field  has  been  scratched  over  eight  times.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  scatter  the  seed  more  completely, 
and  also  to  give  the  surface  soil  another  fining.  When 
the  surface  has  been  stirred  enough,  the  whole  field 
is  packed  with  the  roller,  and  that  is  the  end  of  cul¬ 
tivation  for  four  or  five  years,  or  until  the  acre  has 
produced  25  to  30  tons  of  hay. 

But  that  is  not  all.  “  Tillage  is  manure,”  perhaps, 
but  such  tillage  makes  the  grass  plants  eager  for  more 
manure  than  the  tillage  alone  can  supply.  They  must 
•be  fed,  and  fed  at  once.  Mr.  Clark  does  not  use  stable 
manure  at  all.  It  contains  a  good  many  weeds,  and 
should  go  on  a  crop  that  can  he  cultivated  or  hoed. 
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Coarse  manure  will  kill  out  grass.  When  cows  are 
turned  in  to  pasture  on  a  meadow,  see  how  each  clump 
of  cow  manure  kills  out  the  grass.  Mr.  Clark  says 
that,  if  he  had  stable  manure  to  use,  he  would  work 
it  thoroughly  into  the  surface  soil  before  sowing  the 
seed.  As  it  is,  he  uses  chemical  fertilizers  only.  Just 
after  the  grass  seed  is  sown,  he  broadcasts  from  400 
to  (500  pounds  per  acre  of  ground  bone  and  potash — 
two  parts  of  the  bone  to  one  of  muriate  of  potash. 
This  is  worked  thoroughly  in  with  the  seed.  In  the 
spring,  each  acre  received  from  300  to  400  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  This  may  be  put  on  at  any  time  after 
the  grass  starts.  Sometimes,  they  wait  until  the 
grass  is  several  inches  high,  in  order  to  see,  from  its 
color,  which  parts  of  tne  field  need  most  nitrogen. 
This  dressing  of  fertilizer  is  kept  up  every  year  as 
long  as  the  grass  is  cut.  After  seeding  down,  the  fall 
application  of  bone  and  potash  is  made  the  last  of 
October,  and  with  each  succeeding  year  of  cutting 
the  grass  thereafter,  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used 
is  increased. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  saying  “  about  400  pounds,” 
in  this  experiment.  The  field  is  accurately  measured 
and  lines  are  drawn  across  each  rod  so  that  in  seed¬ 
ing  and  dropping  fertilizer,  it  is  possible  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  The  day  I  visited  the  field,  they 
were  trying  a  dressing  of  lime  on  a  portion  of  it. 
After  the  seed  and  fertilizer  have  been  rolled  in,  the 
field  is  not  to  be  touched  until  it  is  mowed  except  to 
put  on  the  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring.  The  grass 
is  never  pastured  under  any  circumstances.  Mr.  Clark 
says  that  the  stamping  of  animals  or  fallen  grass  is 
sure  to  kill  out  a  seeding.  After  the  first  year,  the 
field  is  mowed  late  in  the  fall,  and  the  mowing  raked 
oft',  leaving  the  ground  bare.  This,  he  says,  is  a  bad 
thing  for  the  mice,  but  a  fine  thing 
for  the  grass. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  the 
“  new  grass  culture.”  “Oh,”  said  a 
farmer  last  week,  “  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  about  it — good  culture, 
plenty  of  seed  without  grain  and 
lots  of  manure — anybody  can  raise 
grass  if  he  will  use  these  three 
things.” 

“  Did  you  ever  raise  six  tons  on 
an  acre  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“No.” 

“  Have  you  any  friend  or  rela¬ 
tive  who  has  ever  done  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no  !  ” 

“  Would  such  a  crop  pay  you  this 
year  ?  ” 

“  Better  than  any  crop  on  the 
farm  !  ” 

We  think  it  likely  that  there  are 
many  farmers  who  would  be  willing 
to  use  the  large  amount  of  seed  and 
the  fertilizer,  but  they  would  fail  in 
giving  the  needed  cultivation  before 
the  seed  was  sown.  It  will  be  a 
brave  man  who  is  willing  to  work 
grass  land  25  times  before  sowing 
the  seed !  Right  alongside  Mr.  Clark’s 
field,  are  four  acres  sown  at  the  same  time  and  with 
the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  ;  yet  it  yields  one-third 
less.  The  only  difference  is  that  this  field  lacked  in 
cultivation.  Another  field  40  rods  away — with  better 
soil  to  start  with  and  more  fertilizer — yet  cultivated 
and  worked  in  the  old  way,  yields  less  than  half  as 
much  hay.  Why  ?  Because  the  lack  of  cultivation 
left  many  old  grass  and  weed  plants  alive.  These 
now  crowd  into  the  field,  and  take  places  that  ought 
to  be  filled  by  good  grass  plants.  Again,  the  soil  was 
not  made  fine  enough,  and  thousands  of  the  tiny  grass 
plants  could  not  start  at  all.  By  next  year,  in  this 
other  field,  there  will  be  patches  all  over  the  field, 
either  bare  or  filled  with  weeds  and,  in  order  to  grow 
a  large  crop  of  grass,  the  whole  field  must  be  worked 
up  and  reseeded. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  big  hay  crop.  It  is  all  simple 
enough,  except  the  application  of  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  are  only  telling  what  Mr.  Clark  has  really 
done.  You  will  understand  that  he  does  not  follow 
any  rotation  of  crops.  The  field  is  to  be  kept  in  grass 
indefinitely.  When  the  yield  falls  below  four  tons 
per  acre,  the  stubble  is  to  be  worked  up  and  reseeded. 
On  almost  every  large  farm,  there  are  fields  well 
suited  to  grass  culture,  where  this  plan  might  be  car- 
ried  out. 

Mr.  Clark  has  shown  the  way.  Some  farmers  will 
say  that  he  spends  too  much  time  in  working  the 
ground,  and  too  much  money  for  fertilizers.  Take 
his  yield  and  figure  it  out,  and  see  whether  this  is  so 
or  not.  Mr.  Clark  says  that  his  hay  costs  him  from 
$3  to  $5  a  ton  when  ready  to  cut.  He  can  sell  it  for 
$10  a  ton  standing,  or  for  $20  and  upwards  when  held 
till  spring.  Under  the  old  culture,  his  field  cut  10 
tons  of  hay — now  it  cuts  60  tons.  He  believes  in 
“  intensive  culture  ”  in  the  hay  field  as  well  as  in  the 
garden.  Is  he  right  ?  h.  w.  C. 


A  COUNTRY  DOCTOR’S  MEDICAL  NOTES. 

PUKE  BLOOD  AND  HEALTHFUL  FOOD. 

Some  Blood  Purifiers. —  A  vague  notion,  quite 
generally  accepted,  is  that,  without  any  actual  dis¬ 
ease  being  present,  the  blood  may  become  impure, 
and  in  consequence  of  such  impurity,  that  some  medi¬ 
cine  is  called  for  to  remove  it.  It  seems,  too,  to  be 
believed  that  there  are  medicines  possessed  of  such 
general  cleansing  powers  as  to  be  capable  of  laying 
hold  of,  and  ejecting  from  the  system,  any  impurity 
that  may  be  present.  Suppose  we  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  briefly. 

The  substance  of  the  body  undergoes  continual 
change.  No  action  is  possible  save  at  the  expense  of 
some  portion  of  the  material  composing  it,  which, 
thereby,  becomes  disintegrated  and  must  be  renewed. 
The  blood  circulating  through  every  part,  brings  the 
new  material  required  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  spent 
tissue,  and  carries  away  the  waste.  This  doubling  of 
its  work  seems  like  an  incongruity.  That  it  should 
be  able  to  accomplish  both  purposes  perfectly,  is  alto¬ 
gether  wonderful.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  some 
means  of  freeing  it  of  the  waste  speedily  and  regularly 
must  be  provided.  In  this  work,  the  kidneys,  the  liver, 
the  skin,  the  bowels,  and  the  lungs  all  participate.  In 
such  perfect  harmony  do  these  operate,  that  it  some¬ 
times  happens  when,  from  any  cause,  one  becomes  in¬ 
capacitated  from  doing  its  share,  that  some  of  the 
others  will,  after  a  manner,  take  up  the  extra  burden 
for  the  time  being.  In  the  regular  or  healthy  work¬ 
ing  of  the  system,  by  one  channel  or  another,  the 
waste  is  got  rid  of  about  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  impurity. 
Should,  however,  any  of  the  organs  charged  with  the 


duty  of  excreting  this  waste,  be  rendered  incapable,  by 
disease  or  disorder,  of  performing  its  particular  func¬ 
tion  ;  should  the  appetite  be  indulged  and  a  quantity 
of  food  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  system  be 
taken  in  ;  or  should  any  poison,  whether  vegetable 
like  morphine  and  strychnine,  or  mineral  such  as 
arsenic  or  mercury,  or  animal  as  cantharides  and  snake 
poison,  get  in  from  without,  or  be  generated  in  the 
blood  itself  by  microbial  action,  then  it  may  reason¬ 
ably  enough  be  assumed  that  impurity  is  actually 
present  in  the  blood.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  when  fairly  considered, 
that  each  form  of  impurity  must  call  for  special  in¬ 
vestigation,  be  treated  by  its  own  appropriate  meth¬ 
ods,  and  that  no  one  drug,  or  combination  of  drugs, 
can,  possibly,  meet  the  requirements  for  the  treatment 
of  impurity  of  the  blood  in  a  general  sense,  or  be 
entitled  to  be  called  a  blood  purifier. 

To  keep  the  blood  pure,  or  to  assist  in  restoring  it 
to  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  clear  enough  that  a  good 
deal  may  be  effected  by  keeping  all  the  outlets,  or 
drains,  so  to  speak,  of  the  body  free  and  unclogged, 
the  pores  of  the  skin  cleansed,  and  a  regular  action  of 
the  bowels  secured.  A  liberal  use  of  water  serves  a 
good  purpose  here,  and  if  anything  deserves  the  name 
of  a  blood  purifier,  water  surely  can  put  in  a 
good  claim.  Then,  too,  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  the  work  of  the  excretory  organs  be  not  un¬ 
necessarily  added  to  by  taking  too  much  food,  or  the 
appetite  for  those  things  that  give  no  real  strength, 
while  they  task  some  one  or  more  of  the  excretory 
organs  to  get  rid  of  them,  be  too  freely  indulged. 

Milk  from  Tuberculous  Cows. — It  is  exceedingly 
important  that  the  question  whether  the  milk  of  a 
cow  whose  udder  is  healthy  while  some  other  part  of 
her  system  is  affected  by  tubercles,  be  capable  of 
conveying  the  disease  to  those  that  drink  it,  should 


be  decided  one  way  or  the  other.  Reasoning  from 
analogy,  in  the  absence  of  facts  acquired  by  observa¬ 
tion  or  experiment,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  disease 
can  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Instead  of  at  once  con¬ 
signing  a  cow  condemned  by  the  tuberculin  test  to 
instant  death,  it  would  seem  more  profitable  to  use 
her  to  experiment  with.  Let  the  milk  of  a  number  of 
cows  undoubtedly  tuberculous,  but  with  sound  udders, 
be  used  to  feed  suckling  calves  not  their  own,  and 
that  have  successfully  withstood  the  tuberculin  test ; 
the  calves  to  be  kept  in  as  nearly  perfect  a  sanitary 
condition  as  possible.  It  would  be  necessary,  of 
course,  to  observe  all  necessary  antiseptic  precautions 
in  drawing  the  milk,  lest  it  should  become  contamin¬ 
ated  during  the  process.  If  50  calves  were  fed  in  this 
way  for  a  month  or  longer,  yet  remain  free  from  the 
disease,  able,  after  some  months,  successfully  to 
endure  the  tuberculin  test,  a  real  addition  to  our 
knowledge  would  have  been  gained.  Why  should 
this  question  be  left  to  vague  surmise,  a  handy  means 
to  play  upon  the  fears  of  the  public  by  those  with  a 
selfish  purpose  to  serve  ? 

We  know,  by  broad,  general  experience,  that  the 
members  of  some  families  enjoy  a  practical  immunity 
from  the  disease.  We  know  that,  while  no  age  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  danger  of  attack,  that  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  contracted,  at  one  time  of  life,  than 
at  another.  We  know  that  bad  or  insufficient  food, 
impure  or  moist  air ;  absence  of  sunlight,  confine¬ 
ment  ;  any  exhausting  disease  or  condition,  or  the  in¬ 
halation  of  irritating  particles  ot  dust,  will  render 
an  attack  more  liable,  that,  in  a  word,  it  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  contagion  ;  that  it  is  quite  as  essen¬ 
tial,  if,  indeed,  not  more  so,  to  provide  against  these 
contributory  causes  as  against  the  contagion  itself. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  take  some 
of  the  more  delicate  seeds,  whose 
vitality  is  likely  to  suffer  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes;  every 
farmer  knows  that  he  must  be  care 
ful  to  observe  all  the  requisite  con¬ 
ditions,  or  they  will  fail  to  germi¬ 
nate.  They  must  be  fostered.  There 
are  other  seeds,  as  he  is  painfully 
aware,  that  need  no  such  foster¬ 
ing  care  ;  they  are  abundantly  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  once  they 
secure  a  lodgment  in  his  carefully- 
prepared  ground.  Just  so  it  is  with 
the  germs  of  contagious  diseases ; 
some,  like  those  of  smallpox, 
measles  and  scarlet  fever,  are  com¬ 
paratively  indifferent  as  to  condi¬ 
tions.  They  strike  indiscriminately, 
while  the  operation  of  others  is 
limited  to  selected  victims. 

The  reasonable  conclusion,  then, 
is  that  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  cows,  their  protection 
from  contagion,  will,  so  far  as  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  concerned,  rather  be 
assured  by  guarding  against  the 
conditions  that  predispose  their 
systems  to  an  attack,  than  by 
care  to  prevent  them  from  being  exposed  to  its  con¬ 
tagion.  It  might  be  practicable,  though  by  no  means 
easy,  to  get  rid  of  every  tuberculous  bovine  ;  but  how 
much  good  would  that  do  while  tuberculous  men, 
and  the  other  animals  that  are  subject  to  the  disease, 
are  allowed  to  roam  at  large,  coughing  and  spitting  '? 
At  times,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  this 
scourge  is  expressly  commissioned  to  weed  out  the 
too  highly  specialized,  and,  consequently,  less  robust 
of  the  several  species  that  are  subject  to  its  attacks. 

If  it  were  shown  by  the  practical  test  suggested, 
that  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  was  not  of  itself 
capable  of  conveying  the  disease,  then  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  make  sure,  m  the  same  way,  whether 
milk  from  tuberculous  udders  or  milk  purposely  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  is  capable  of 
conveying  the  disease  to  the  calves  to  which  it  is  fed. 

w.  o.  e. 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

SILO  BUILDING  J  IMPORTANT  ITEMS. 

The  change  in  the  prices  of  farm  products,  which 
are  below  the  cost  of  production  where  ancient 
methods  are  still  used,  compels  those  who  wish  to 
accumulate  property,  to  study,  to  change,  and  to  be 
careful  about  adopting  systems  which  call  for  con¬ 
siderable  outlay  of  cash.  The  small  profit  received 
makes  the  return  of  invested  principal  slow  and 
uncertain ;  and  one  should  be  sure  that  practice 
proves  what  theory  commends  before  investing 
heavily.  Farmers  understand  this  fact,  and  have 
been  slow  in  adopting  the  costly  silo  as  built  and 
managed  by  experimenters  during  the  years  of  its 
introduction.  The  present  (coming)  silo,  cheap,  sure 
and  simple,  which  needs  no  covering,  simplifies  the 
matter,  and  the  building  of  silos  is  on  the  increase, 
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hastened,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  butter  costs,  ;for 
feed  alone,  about  16  cents  per  pound,  and  is  selling  for 
11  to  15  cents  in  the  general  market.  Some  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  producing  butter  for  9  to  11  cents  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  ensilage  for  most  of  the  year,  and  their 
success  encourages  the  average  farmer  to  invest. 

Selecting  a  Site. — The  location  of  a  silo  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter.  The  best  place  is  inside  the  barn  at 
a  point  near  to  the  stock,  to  save  steps  and  lifting, 
yet  where  the  silo  can  be  filled  from  the  outside.  I 
helped  fill  two  silos  last  season,  and  found  that  one 
needed  three  men  more  than  the  other,  from  the  fact 
that  the  corn  had  to  be  carried  up  to  the  cutter  in  the 
one  case,  and  was  slid  down  to  the  cutter  in  the  other. 
Where  the  cutter  is  placed  outside,  there  is  room  to 
drive  up  alongside  easily,  and  a  bank  can  be  con¬ 
structed  to  drive  on,  so  that  the  load  will  tip  toward 
an  inclined  table  which  should  connect  with  the 
cutter.  Then  one  man  can  unload  as  fast  as  needed. 
Owing  to  the  great  weight  and  saving  of  lumber,  the 
silo  should  be  built  on  the  ground.  So  much  more 
fodder  can  be  stored,  that,  in  most  cases,  a  portion  of 
the  bay  can  be  spared.  More  land  w’ill  be  planted 
to  corn,  and  there  will  be  less  hay.  In  many  cases, 
the  necessity  of  building  a  new  larger  barn  can  be 
avoided.  By  using  the  bay,  the  cost  is  reduced  more 
than  half,  and  the  construction  requires  no  skill  or 
extra  tools. 

Securing  Stability  — In  building,  a  solid,  air-tight, 
dry  foundation  is  best  secured  by  digging  a  trench, 
so  graded  as  to  discharge  at  the  lowest  corner,  any 
outside  water  which  may  soak  into  it.  The  trench 
should  be  filled  with  broken  stones  and  mortar  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  top.  This,  if  deep  enough,  will 
keep  out  the  rats.  A  wall  of  masonry  should  be  built 
one  foot  high  on  the  broken  stone.  In  this  wall,  two 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  silo,  a  2x12 
plank  should  be  imbedded  so  that  the  inner  edge  will 
project  half  an  inch  over  the  wall.  The  weight  of 
the  wall  on  the  plank  will  keep  it  in  place.  The  frame 
of  the  barn  being  large  and  framed  together,  but 
little  studding  is  needed.  In  a  silo  10x14  feet,  the 
first  three  pieces  were  two  feet  apart,  and  2x10  inches 
in  size.  The  next  one  was  2x6,  2%  feet  above.  The 
fifth  one  was  13  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  where  the 
boards  came  together  ;  this  was  a  4x6.  Three  others, 
2x6,  three  feet  apart,  were  above  this.  It  takes  nine 
pieces,  counting  the  plank  in  the  wall  on  each  side. 
These  were  horizontal,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  of  the 
barn  so  that  the  edge  was  even  with  the  inside  of  the 
post.  A  short  post,  a,  Fig.  173,  was  placed  against  the 
larger  one  to  keep  the  studding  from  slipping  down. 
A  2x4  piece,  b,  was  nailed  to  each  set  of  studs  at  the 
corners,  to  stiffen  the  frame  and  make  a  broader  cor¬ 
ner.  This  piece  should  be  so  placed  that,  when  a 
foot- wide  board  is  nailed  to  it,  the  board  will  just 
reach  the  shed  on  each  side.  This  insures  a  tight 
corner,  saves  the  troubles  of  fitting  a  board,  and 
does  away  with  the  sharp  corner  in  which  ensilage 
is  likely  to  spoil. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  all  studs  and  pieces 
should  be  in  line  with  the  silo  and  the  beam  above, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting  it  tight 
when  boarding  up.  The  silo  was  lined  with  foot- 
wfide  hemlock  inch  boards.  A  space  20  feet  wide  was 
left  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  one  side  for  the 
door.  The  boards  were  nailed  securely  to  the  studs, 
each  acting  as  a  post.  Two  lengths,  13  feet  long, 
were  required  to  reach  the  top.  The  square  ends 
coming  together  at  the  wider  stud,  give  no  chance 
for  an  air  hole.  A  sheathing  of  tar  paper  which  was 
oily  and  pliable,  was  next  put  on  inside  the  unplaned 
boards.  This  was  in  long  strips  which  reached  from 
bottom  to  top,  was  lapped  at  the  edges,  and  held  in 
place  by  tacks  with  thin  tin  heads.  Great  care  was 
taken  in  handling  it  so  that  there  should  be  no  holes. 
Inside  of  this  should  be  another  sheathing  of  boards, 
so  placed  that  the  cracks  should  not  be  in  the  same 
place  as  the  first  set,  if  the  boards  are  unplaned. 

I  found  that  I  could  get  dressed  pine  or  spruce  for 
nearly  the  same  price  as  hemlock,  and  used  that.  It 
was  matched  and  six  inches  wide.  With  this,  we 
turned  the  corners  without  slitting  out  any  pieces. 
The  doorway  was  closed  when  filling.  We  cut  boards 
to  reach  from  one  stud  to  the  one  above  it  only.  They 
are  not  nailed.  Then  the  tarred  paper  is  put  against 
them.  Last,  doors  made  of  the  matched  stuff  are 
placed,  and  the  corn  filling  against  them  holds  them 
securely.  No  nails  are  used,  and  they  come  out 
readily  when  the  silo  is  being  emptied.  The  space 
between  each  stud  is  a  separate  door. 

I  purchased  a  few  cents’  worth  of  coal-gas  tar,  and 
painted  the  inside.  Two  of  us  heated  the  tar,  and 
painted  the  inside  of  the  silo  in  one-half  day.  The 
tar  should  be  boiling  hot,  and  will  then  spread  easily 
and  fill  all  the  cracks.  After  drying,  it  is  as  hard  and 
smooth  as  a  blackboard.  It  not  only  fills  all  cracks, 
keeping  out  the  air,  but  it  prevents  absorption  of 
moisture  by  the  boards.  Our  silo  did  not  swell  when 
filled,  or  shrink  when  empty,  and  will  not  be  likely 


to  rot  out.  A  cement  of  eight  parts  lime  to  two 
parts  sand,  was  worked  in  under  the  ends  of  the 
boards  on  the  bottom,  to  prevent  them  from  rotting, 
and  make  all  air-tight. 

Not  a  Difficult  Job. — Two  of  us,  neither  one 
hardly  able  to  saw  off  the  end  of  a  board  square, 
armed  with  a  hammer,  saw,  square  and  ax  only, 
built  a  silo  10  x  14  feet,  and  26  feet  high,  in  six  days. 
The  lumber  bill  was  less  than  850,  and  all  other  ex¬ 
penses  did  not  make  more  than  875,  including  labor. 
It  could  be  made  for  less,  but  I  made  it  good,  so  that 
it  would  last  and  also  be  sure  to  save  the  fodder.  I 
could  not  build  a  round  silo  alone.  I  would  dislike 
to  cart  ensilage  from  an  outside  silo,  and  am  entii-ely 
satisfied  with  this  one.  Not  50  pounds  were  uneaten 
of  all  that  was  put  in.  This  silo  will  hold  about  90 
tons,  and  cost  80  cents  per  ton  capacity,  c.  e.  chapman. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  "  CORN  HAY." 

HUSKING  AND  THRASHING  THE  CORN  FODDER. 

Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  several  articles  about 
“Corn  Hay”,  which  is  the  fodder  as  it  comes  from 
the  machines  for  husking  corn.  The  whole  stalks 
are  put  into  the  machine,  the  ears  are  snapped  off 
and  husked  and  the  stalk  crushed  and  broken  up. 
Mr  J  E.  Wing  last  fall  estimated  that  horses  will  eat 
about  80  per  cent  of  it  ;  I  place  it  at  75  per  cent,  but 
I  find  that  the  cattle  will  eat  a  little  more  and  place 
their  consumption  at  80  per  cent.  I  think  that  they 
could  be  easily  forced  to  eat  a  greater  proportion  if 
made  hungry;  but  it  is  my  rule  to  feed  liberally,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  proportion  a  hungry  animal 
would  eat. 

The  corn  must  have  time  to  cure  in  the  shocks  after 
cutting,  and  it  must  be  free  from  moisture  when 


shredded,  if  stored  in  large  quantities  and  packed  in 
to  economize  space.  If  these  conditions  can  be 
reached,  and  the  fodder  be  kept  dry  after  being 
shredded,  most  excellent  feed  will  be  secured  that 
all  stock  relish  and  will  eat  in  preference  to  good 
Timothy  hay,  and  it  will  keep  them  like  hay.  It 
packs  readily  in  the  mow,  and  becomes  quite  solid 
with  moderate  tramping;  but  if  at  all  damp  when 
shredded,  it  must  not  be  tramped,  but  tossed  back 
loosely  with  the  fork  or  it  will  heat  and  spoil.  If 
there  be  more  than  a  few  hours’  work  to  be  done, 
this  will  be  found  difficult,  because  of  lack  of  room 
in  an  ordinary  barn. 

I  put  the  largest-sized  Keystone  machine  at  work 
about  November  1.  The  corn  was  Learning,  heavy  in 
the  shock,  but  having  small  ears,  making  little  more 
than  a  half  crop  of  corn,  because  of  drought  which 
came  too  late  to  prevent  a  full  crop  of  fodder.  The 
fall  was  very  dry  ;  little  rain  fell  upon  it  after  being 
cut,  hence  the  fodder  was  at  its  best — well- cured  and 
very  dry.  The  machine  was  worked  to  its  full  capac¬ 
ity  for  33  hours;  in  that  time,  about  30  acres  of  corn 
were  husked  and  put  into  the  crib,  and  the  fodder 
shredded  and  put  into  the  barn.  When  time  was 
called,  I  had  a  little  over  1,000  bushels  of  husked 
corn,  and  a  solid  pile  of  shredded  fodder  40  feet  long, 
20  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  high,  tramped  until  it  was 
firm  and  solid,  almost  approximating  that  which  was 
baled.  I  paid  the  husker  833,  six  cords  of  wood  for 
his  engine,  and  board. 

It  took  four  teams,  five  wagons  and  eight  men.  We 
used  three  low  wagons  with  wheels  24  inches  high, 
and  6-inch  tread,  to  haul  the  corn  from  the  field  ; 
these  wagons  had  racks  18  feet  long,  and  eight  to 
nine  feet  wide,  with  smooth,  solid  floors.  To  save 
time  and  fodder,  the  shocks  should  be  set  upon  these 
wagons  upright,  and  left  tied  as  in  the  field,  until 
they  reach  the  machine  ;  hence  the  big  racks  upon 
which  two  rows  of  shocks  will  set  readily,  so  that  six 
to  eight  shocks  can  be  put  on  a  wagon.  Hauled  in 
this  way,  the  fodder  reaches  the  machine  without 
waste,  and  the  loader  can  place  it  upon  the  table 
straighter  and  faster,  which  hastens  feeding.  Two 
men  stayed  in  the  field  to  load  the  wagons  ;  they  use 
an  ordinary  husking  horse,  strengthened,  so  that  it 
can  be  set  on  edge  by  the  side  of  a  shock,  which  is 
tipped  over  on  to  it  as  in  husking.  These  men  then 
take  hold  of  the  handles,  lift  it  up  to  the  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  wagon,  tilt  it,  and  the  shock  goes 
back  to  an  upright  position  upon  the  wagon.  One 


man  and  team,  with  two  wagons,  took  care  of  the 
ears  and  shelled  corn,  and  two  men  found  ample  work 
building  that  block  of  shredded  fodder.  An  exchange 
of  men  and  teams  may  readily  be  effected,  and  so 
save  a  cash  outlay  for  that.  We  much  prefer  helping 
for  help  back  to  run  the  machine,  than  to  go  out  and 
husk  corn  by  hand  so  many  days. 

This  is  the  plain  presentation  of  the  facts  upon  the 
one  side  ;  but  there  is  another — most  things  have  two 
sides.  In  most  seasons,  late  varieties  of  corn  can 
scarcely  be  cured  enough  to  husk  in  this  way  before 
the  fall  rains  set  in,  and  after  that,  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  find  a  time  w'hen  it  is  dry  enough.  The 
fodder  should  be  too  dry  to  husK  by  hand.  When  it 
is  in  that  condition,  many  blades  are  lost ;  they  break 
up  so  fine  that  much  passes  out  through  the  screen 
in  the  bottom  of  the  carrier  with  the  shelled  corn, 
and  other  portions  are  so  fine  and  dustlike,  that  they 
waste  in  various  ways.  Again,  when  the  fodder  is  as 
dry  as  it  should  be  to  keep,  the  ears  shell  badly. 
We  had  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  at  the  end  of  33 
hours’  work.  This  was  mixed  with  two  or  three 
times  its  bulk  of  finely  broken  blades,  mingled  with 
all  the  dust  and  smut  the  corn  contained,  until  this 
mass  of  blades  was  decided  worthless  and  hauled  to 
the  field  after  the  shelled  corn  had  been  fanned  out. 
Many  farmers  will  be  deterred  from  this  method  of 
husking  by  the  cash  outlay  of  (in  my  case)  833.  This 
I  estimate  to  be  the  cost  of  husking  1,000  bushels  of 
corn  and  shredding  the  fodder.  The  corn  must  be 
hauled  in  any  event,  and  the  fodder  also,  and  it  is  no 
more  work  to  haul  it  whole  to  the  machine  and  mow' 
away  the  shredded  fodder,  than  it  would  be  to  tie  it 
into  bundles  and  haul  it  to  the  stack  or  barn  after 
being  husked  by  hand,  and  the  twine,  at  least,  is 
saved.  Much  better  feed  is  obtained,  and  a  much 
greater  proportion  is  consumed.  It  may  be  fed  in 
any  place  like  hay.  The  refuse  is  the  very  best  of 
bedding,  and  in  the  end,  good  manure,  easily  handled. 
Noble  County,  Ind.  w.  w.  latta. 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  askinp  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

How  Rose s  Are  Propagated. 

T.  C.  A.  F.,  Sheridan,  Ind. — How  are  the  “outdoor-grown”  rose 
plants  produced?  Are  they  started  in  greenhouses,  and  then 
transplanted  to  the  field  ?  Are  they  protected  in  winter,  and  if  so, 
how  ?  At  what  age  are  they  generally  sold  ?  What  kind  of  culti¬ 
vation  is  given  them  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  VAN  FLEET. 

There  are,  practically,  only  two  methods  of  propa¬ 
gating  roses  now  in  use  ;  the  rooting  of  cuttings  of 
green  or  ripe  wood  under  glass,  and  the  budding  of 
improved  varieties  on  vigorous  species  of  wild  roses, 
which  is  usually  done  in  the  field  during  summer.  A 
few  rose  plants  are  grafted  or  layered  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  various  varieties  of  Rosa  rugosa  and  the 
Austrian  brier,  or  hardy  yellow  rose,  are  often  raised 
from  seed,  or  propagated  from  root-cuttings,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  but  the  number  grown  by  the  latter 
methods  cut  a  very  small  figure  when  compared  to 
the  millions  of  plants  annually  produced  by  the  pro¬ 
cesses  first  named. 

Budded  roses  are  chiefly  produced  abroad — in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and  the  German 
States — and  are  exported  to  this  country  in  immense 
numbers.  They  are  much  used  by  florists  for  bloom¬ 
ing  under  glass,  and  to  produce  propagating  wood  for 
rooting  as  cuttings.  They  are  not  well  adapted  for 
outdoor  planting  in  this  climate,  as  unless  carefully 
watched,  the  stocks  push  up  strong  suckers,  which 
rob  the  bud  variety  of  nourishment,  and  cause  it  to 
languish  and  die.  Although  these  foreign  roses  are 
generally  strong,  fine  looking  plants,  their  use,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  is  sure  to 
result  m  disappointment,  as  in  addition  to  the  objec¬ 
tionable  stocks,  they  seem  more  subject  to  disease 
than  those  grown  here.  Budded  roses  are  generally 
sold  in  the  fall  succeeding  the  summer  budding  and 
are,  consequently,  only  a  few  months  old  ;  but  if  the 
stocks  are  vigorous,  they  should  be  as  large  as  plants 
of  a  similar  variety  when  grown  for  two  seasons  on 
their  own  roots. 

This  process  of  growing  budded  roses  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows  :  The  stocks  employed  are, 
usually,  seedlings  of  Manetti,  or  the  dog  rose  (Rosa 
canina),  both  natives  of  southern  Europe.  They  are 
grown  in  immense  numbers  by  specialists,  and  may  be 
imported  very  cheaply.  The  stocks  are  planted  out 
in  early  spring,  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  in  rows 
either  18  or  36  inches  apart,  according  to  whether 
hand  or  horse  cultivation  is  contemplated.  They  are 
given  clean  and  thorough  cultivation  through  the 
growing  season,  and  are  budded  with  the  desired 
varieties  during  July  and  August,  as  the  canes  begin 
to  approach  maturity.  The  strongest  plants  are 
usually  dug  for  sale  or  storage  in  November.  The 
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weaker  buds  may  be  left  to  take  their  chances  together 
with  the  missed  stocks,  which  are  to  be  re-budded 
next  season. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  rose  plants  produced  in 
this  country  are  rooted  from  cuttings  made  of  green, 
or  growing  wood.  This  method  has  been  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  our  favorable  climate,  and  there 
are  several  establishments  already  claiming  an  out¬ 
put  of  a  million  roses  each,  evei-y  year,  while  all 
florists  may  be  said  to  practice  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  For  this  purpose,  the  parent  plants,  which 
may  be  either  budded  or  on  the  roots,  are  grown 
under  glass,  sometimes  in  pots  or,  more  commonly,  in 
“  borders”  of  six  inches  of  rich  soil,  composed  mainly 
of  rotted  sods,  on  the  greenhouse  benches.  This  may 
be  done  at  any  season,  but  for  strictly  propagating 
purposes,  the  borders  are  generally  planted  in  June, 
and  the  roses  stimulated  during  the  warm  months  to 
luxuriant  growth.  By  late  September  or  October, 
the  new  wood  should  be  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  rapid  and  healthy  rooting.  The  cuttings  are 
quickly  made  by  experts,  only  one  “  eye,”  or  bud  to  a 
cutting,  the  accompanying  leaflets  are  shortened  in 
about  one-half,  and  the  cuttings  at  once  planted  in 
clean,  firm  sand  in  the  cutting  bench.  They  are  in¬ 
serted  less  than  an  inch  apart,  in  rows  not  over  three 
inches  apart.  An  ordinary  propagating  house,  10x100 
feet,  will  contain  nearly  80,000  of  these  tiny  cuttings. 
The  houses  are  kept  quite  close  and  moist,  and  are 
watered  or  sprayed  every  day  as  indications  warrant. 
An  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  temperature  at  about  65 
degrees,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  day 
temperature  often  runs  much  higher,  as  ventilation 
is  sparingly  given.  Light  firing  is  needed  as  the 
nights  grow  cool,  so  that  the  thermometer  does  not 
fall  below  the  temperature  named,  for  any  length  of 
time. 

If  all  go  well,  the  cuttings  should  be  securely 
rooted  in  six  weeks,  and  are  now  rose  plants,  ready 
for  potting  off  in  2  or  2%-inch  pots,  when  the  cutting 
benches  are  made  ready  for  another  batch.  All 
classes  of  roses  do  not  root  alike  under  this  treat¬ 
ment  ;  the  teas  and  Bourbons,  are  almost  uniformly 
successful  under  good  care,  while  the  Chinas  and 
hybrid  remontants  follow  closely.  Then  come  the 
moss  roses  and  the  hybrid  teas  ;  the  latter  are  the 
most  uncertain  of  all,  the  practical  failure  of  whole 
batches,  being  very  common.  After  the  little  roses 
are  established  in  pots,  they  are  grown  on  with  as 
little  shifting  as  possible,  until  early  June,  when 
those  unsold  are  either  bordered  for  further  propaga¬ 
tion,  or  planted  out  in  rows,  in  any  good,  well- 
manured  loamy  soil  to  become  “  outdoor  roses.”  As 
with  Manetti  stocks,  the  usual  distance  apart  is  either 
6x18  or  6x36  inches,  according  to  the  mode  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  is  limited  to  frequent,  shallow  stirrings 
of  the  soil,  and  perfectly  clean  weeding. 

Any  soil  that  will  grow  good  corn  or  potatoes,  will 
grow  fair  roses;  but  a  rich,  clay  loam  is  most  con¬ 
genial.  To  get  fine  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
plenty  of  available  nitrogen  at  hand  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  and  this  can  be  most  agreeably  presented 
to  rose  plants  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  dressing  of 
rotted  stable  manure,  mixed  with  the  soil  before  the 
roses  are  planted  out. 

In  November  or  early  December,  according  to  local¬ 
ity,  the  tender  varieties  are  taken  up  and  stored  in 
frost-proof  cellars  with  the  roots  well  covered  with 
moist,  sandy  soil.  The  hardier  sorts  axe  left  in  the 
ground,  unless  wanted  for  sale,  or  other  special  pur¬ 
poses.  At  present  low  prices,  most  nurserymen 
make  no  attempt  to  px-otect  their  unsold  outdoor 
roses;  but  if  deemed  desirable,  a  light  coating  of  salt 
hay,  coarse  grass  or  evergreen  branches,  put  on  after 
the  ground  is  frozen,  should  be  sufficient.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  roses  grown  outside  one  summer, 
which  are.  consequently,  only  14  to  16  months  from 
the  cutting  bench,  are  frequently  sold  as  two-year- 
olds;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  these  vigorous 
young  plants  are  not  really  better  for  all  pi-actical 
purposes  than  those  which  have  actually  been  grown 
outside  for  two  seasons. 

Alfalfa  for  Hog  Pasture ;  Grasses  for  Thin  Land. 

E.  F.,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. — I  would  like  to  sow  Alfalfa  for  hog 
pasture  and  hay,  my  idea  being  to  alternate  between  two  fields 
and  get  one  mowing  from  each  field  for  hay  each  season.  Will 
Alfalfa  not  stand  that  much  tramping  ?  I  dug  up  a  plant  that  I 
called  Alfalfa,  but  could  find  no  nitrogen  tubercles.  Does  it  not 
get  its  nitrogen  from  the  air  ?  My  orchard  is  a  light,  sandy  loam. 
I  would  like  to  seed  it,  but  do  not  intend  to  pasture  it.  Which 
would  be  best,  White  clover  or  June  grass  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  E.  WING. 

Alfalfa  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  ti’amping  in  the 
summer  time  ;  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  kill  it  in  that 
way.  I  have  seen  it,  in  Utah,  get  started  and  grow 
for  years  in  the  middle  of  a  pretty  well  travelled  road. 
In  winter,  it  is  bad  for  it  to  be  gnawed  off  or  tramped. 
No  hog  pastux-e  is  equal  to  Alfalfa.  Ilather  than  two 
fields,  1  would  advise  three.  Turn  the  hogs  on  about 
April  15,  and  allow  them  to  graze  for  10  days  on  the 
first  section  ;  then  turn  to  the  second  field.  After  10 


days  on  that,  let  them  take  the  third  field.  Then  in 
10  days,  you  are  back  to  the  first  section.  Let  them 
run  on  it  for  10  days,  which  will  bring  the  time  to 
May  25.  If  not  too  many  hogs  have  run  on  it,  it  will 
bear  cutting  after  they  are  taken  out,  and  should  be 
cut  in  order  to  remove  all  the  rank  places  and  tall 
growths  that  they  have  not  eaten.  After  this  date, 
leave  the  hogs  for  10  days  in  each  pasture,  and  always 
on  taking  them  out,  run  the  mower  over  the  field  and 
cut  and  make  hay  of  all  that  they  have  not  eaten. 
Thus  when  they  get  back,  there  is  a  nice,  fresh  growth 
of  even  height  and  tenderness. 

Alfalfa  gets  its  nitrogen  as  other  clovers,  in  part 
from  the  soil,  and  in  part  through  the  soil  from  the 
air.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  remove  Alfalfa  roots  from 
the  soil  without  stripping  them  of  the  root-tubercles. 
Alfalfa  requires  a  soil  of  rather  greater  fertility  than 
Red  clover. 

In  seeding  down  that  orchard,  why  not  try  grasses 
especially  adapted  to  light,  sandy  soils?  I  have  had 
extremely  good  results  with  Orchard  grass  on  very 
light  soils.  White  clover  is  not  a  mowing  grass,  being 
too  short  and  of  a  creeping  tendency.  I  would,  how¬ 
ever,  sow  some  with  the  grass  seed  or,  preferably,  in 
the  spring.  June  grass  (Poa  pratensis),  is  not  well 
adapted  to  light,  thin  soils.  Rather,  let  me  recom¬ 
mend  the  Canadian  wire  grass,  or  Flat  stemmed  Blue 
grass  (Poa  compressa).  While  this  neglected  and 
somewhat  despised  grass  will  not  produce  as  much 
pastui’age  or  hay  as  the  June  grass  or  Blue  grass  on 
good  soils,  yet  on  thin,  dry  soils,  it  will  produce  very 
much  more,  and  the  pasturage  and  hay  are  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  Millions  of  acres  of  iand  are  being 
farmed  to-day  in  the  United  States,  that  will  soon  be 
laid  down  to  this  grass  and  pastured  with  cows  and 
sheep.  In  our  country,  it  comes  into  thin  fields  of  its 
own  accord,  and  is  often  a  serious  hindrance  to  culti¬ 
vation.  It  does  not  pay  to  fight  it  except  with 
manure,  for  where  it  is  in  force,  it  is  a  better  paying 
crop  than  any  that  can  be  put  in  its  place,  unless  the 
manure  be  applied. 

A  Number  of  Insects  and  D/seases. 

D.  E.,  Normal ,  III. — I  inclose  some  potato  tops,  beans,  grape  and 
plum  leaves,  and  would  like  to  know  whether  the  insects  on  them 
are  all  of  the  same  species.  They  all  work  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf.  Some  are  darker  colored  than  others,  but  I  think  that  the 
lighter  ones  are  males  and  the  darker  females,  or,  perhaps,  the 
reverse.  Some  of  my  plum  trees  have  lost  nearly  all  their  leaves. 

I  have  sprayed  them  three  times  with  London-purple,  one  table- 
spoonful  to  three  gallons  of  water,  but  it  has  not  been  any  help. 
Last  year,  I  was  troubled  with  the  same  insects, .but  they  are  more 
numerous  now  than  one  year  ago.  The  bean  and  potato  leaves,  on 
the  edges,  look  as  though  they  had  been  burned.  Last  year,  my  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2.  potatoes  were  killed  in  a  very  short  time,  the  latter  part 
of  August;  but  I  think  that,  from  present  appearances,  unless 
something  is  done,  they  will  die  before  that  time.  Last  year,  I  had 
4,000  celery  plants  that  looked  well  until  the  latter  part  of  August, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  same  insect  and  I  did  not  save  a 
plant.  They  kept  sending  out  new  growth,  but  blighted  about  the 
same  as  the  potatoes  and  beans  are  doing  now.  I  have  been 
spraying  the  grape  vine  that  is  attacked  the  worst  with  Hellebore, 
and  it  has  made  considerable  growth  this  year,  while  last  year  it 
did  not  grow  any.  My  little  boy  has  some  peanuts  growing,  and 
they  are  being  served  like  the  rest  of  the  things.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  that  will  be  of  help  to  me  ?  Is  there  anything 
with  which  I  can  spray  the  strawberry  vines  to  kill  the  Leaf- 
roller  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Instead,  of  the  leaves  of  the  potatoes,  beans,  grapes 
and  plums  all  being  attacked  by  the  same  insect,  each 
one  was  affected  by  a  different  organism.  The  plum 
leaves  were  badly  affected  with  the  fungous  disease 
known  as  leaf-blight  or  shot-hole  fungus.  Early 
in  summer,  purple  spots  appear  on  the  leaves  ;  later,  as 
the  tissue  dries,  the  color  changes  to  brown,  and  the 
affected  areas  become  loosened  and  drop  out.  This 
leaves  small,  round  holes  in  the  leaves,  causing  them 
to  appear  as  though  pierced  by  shot.  In  such  cases, 
the  foliage  turns  yellow,  drops  during  the  summer, 
and  the  trees  are  then  unable  to  mature  the  fruit. 
The  fungus  is  believed  to  live  over  the  winter  on  and 
in  the  fallen  leaves.  It  is  often  very  destructive  in 
nursery  stock.  Fortunately,  this  serious  disease  is 
easily  controlled.  Spray  the  trees  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear  in  spring,  and 
repeat  the  application  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks 
until  the  fruit  is  about  two-thii'ds  grown  ;  two  or 
three  applications  will,  generally,  be  found  sufficient. 
As  the  affection  is  of  fungous  and  not  insect  origin, 
D.  E.’s  application  of  London-purple  would  have  no 
effect  upon  it. 

The  potato  leaves  sent  contained  many  minute, 
round  holes  which  had,  undoubtedly,  been  eaten  out 
by  very  small,  dark  blue,  hard-shelled  insects  known 
as  fiea  beetles.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  sudden 
death  of  the  vines  mentioned  by  D.  E.  was  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  fungous  diseases  known  as  potato- 
blight.  Every  one  whose  potato  tops  die  down  before 
they  normally  should  ought  to  get  and  read  thoroughly 
Bulletin  113  recently  issued  by  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  The  injury  to  the  foliage  by 
the  flea  beetle  seems  to  be  yearly  attracting  more 
attention  ;  in  many  localities  the  little  lively  chaps 
are  said  to  do  more  harm  than  even  the  Colorado 
beetle.  They  are  not  so  easily  controlled  as  this  latter 


well-known  pest.  Pains-green,  London-purple,  tobacco 
as  a  powder  or  a  decoction,  air-slaked  lime,  wood 
ashes,  land  plaster  and  kerosene  emulsion  are  said  to 
be  without  practical  value  for  potatoes.  On  a  small 
scale,  however,  I  have  had  good  success  with  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion.  The  most  promising  application 
seems  to  be  Bordeaux  Mixture,  which  is  primarily  a 
fungicide  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  at  the  Vermont 
Station,  that,  when  used  thoroughly  to  control  the 
fungous  disease  of  potato  blight,  the  flea  beetles  are 
also  checked. 

I  cannot  determine,  from  the  specimens  sent,  just 
what  has  attacked  the  bean  leaves.  It  does  not  look 
like  the  work  of  insects,  but  appears  more  like  a 
fungous  disease.  Probably,  Bordeaux  Mixture  will 
control  the  affection. 

I  suspect  that  D.  E ’s  celery  plants  were  attacked 
by  a  fungus  or  bacterial  disease  rather  than  by  insects. 
Without  specimens,  I  cannot  determine  definitely. 
Afflicted  celery  growers  should  write  to  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  (Agricultural  College,  Michigan) 
for  Bulletin  102  on  celery  insects  and  diseases. 

The  grape  leaves  sent  showed  the  peculiar  small 
yellow  spots  (on  the  upper  surface),  caused  by  the 
little  lively  insect  known  as  the  Grape-vine  Leaf- 
hopper,  a  few  specimens  of  which  were  still  clinging  to 
the  leaves.  The  adult  insect  is  only  about  one-eighth 
inch  long,  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  and  crossed  by 
three  red  bands.  The  young  insects,  with  undeveloped 
wings,  lack  the  red  bands,  and  can  only  jump  about. 
The  adults  winter  over  in  rubbish  ;  the  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  leaves,  the  voung  appearing  in  June.  As  they 
grow,  they  cast  off  their  skins,  which  often  remain 
sticking  to  the  leaves  for  some  time.  They  are  suck¬ 
ing  insects,  feeding  only  in  the  juices  of  the  interior 
of  the  plant,  by  means  of  a  sharp  beak  which  they 
thrust  through  the  outer  skin.  This  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  renders  the  use  of  arsenical  sprays  against  them 
entirely  useless  ;  they  could  not  get  any  of  the  arsenic 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaf  if  they  wished.  Kerosene 
emulsion,  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  or  a  tobacco 
decoction,  will  kill  the  young  insects  if  sprayed  on  to 
their  bodies. 

Begin  as  soon  as  the  little  jumpers  are  seen  in  June, 
and  drench  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  repeating 
the  application  if  necessary.  The  insects  are  said  to 
be  less  active  early  in  the  morning,  and  experiments 
in  Colorado  showed  that  both  young  and  adults  could 
then  be  killed  by  a  strong  spray  of  Kerosene  emulsion  ; 
dilute  the  standard  emulsion  with  about  9  or  10 
parts  of  water.  Some  have  caught  millions  of  the 
hoppers  on  large  sheets  of  pasteboard  tacked  to  poles 
and  smeared  with  some  very  sticky  substance.  These 
sheets  were  carried  along  close  to  the  vines  and 
another  person  jarred  the  vines  from  the  opposite 
side,  causing  the  hoppei's  to  jump  toward  and  on  to 
the  sticky  trap. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Strawberry  leaf-roller 
can  be  reached  with  any  spray  ;  it  is  too  well  pro¬ 
tected  in  its  folded  leaf.  Nothing  better  than  the 
burning  over  of  the  field  immediately  after  the  fruit¬ 
ing  season,  has  yet  been  suggested  ;  it  is  practiced 
with  excellent  results  in  many  parts  of  Illinois.  In 
1883,  Prof.  Forbes  wrote  that  Mr  H.  K.  Vickroy  had 
burned  his  fields  over  five  or  six  times,  never  damag¬ 
ing  his  plants  in  the  least  lie  first  mows  the  field 
over  as  close  to  the  ground  as  he  can  cut  with  a 
mower,  and  leaves  the  cut  weeds  and  foliage  to  dry  a 
few  days,  so  that  they  may  burn  readily.  He  then 
loosens  and  stirs  up  the  straw  mulch,  or  sprinkles  on 
some  straw,  and  fires  the  field  in  a  gentle  breeze. 

How  to  Grow  Ampelopsis. 

C.  S.,  Accord,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  cultivate  Ampelopsis  in  a  clay 
soil  ?  I  have  been  trying  for  four  years  to  train  a  vine  to  cover 
one  side  of  a  stone  house  with  a  western  exposure.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  vine  seemed  healthy  and  grew  some  six  feet.  This 
spring,  it  had  died  down,  and  started  afresh.  What  are'  the 
necessary  conditions  for  its  successful  culture  ? 

Ans  — C.  S.  has  neglected  to  state  which  species  of 
Ampelopsis  he  has — whether  our  native  Vn-ginia 
creeper  or  Five-fiDgered  ivy.  Ampelopsis quinquefolia — 
or  the  Japanese  form  (A.  Veitchii),  which  is  a  much 
weaker  and  more  slender  grower,  especially  when 
young.  All  species  of  Ampelopsis,  like  their  near 
relatives,  the  grape  vines,  naturally  prefer  a  loose 
stony  or  gravelly  soil ;  but  they  are  accommodating 
plants,  and  can  usually  be  induced  to  thrive  vigor¬ 
ously  in  almost  any  situation,  if  sufficient  fertility  be 
given  to  the  soil,  and  free  drainage  about  the  roots 
provided.  If  C.  S.’s  plant  stands  in  a  place  where  the 
clay  soil  is  saturated  with  water  for  a  considerable 
time  after  rainfalls,  it  will  never  be  likely  to  grow  well 
until  the  defective  drainage  is  remedied.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  digging  a  hole  three  or  four  feet 
square  and  about  2>£  feet  deep,  and  filling  it  with  18 
inches  of  broken  stones,  tile  or  crockery,  over  which 
it  is  well  to  lay  a  few  sods.  The  hole  should  then  be 
filled  with  as  loose,  rich  earth  as  possible,  and  the 
Ampelopsis  replanted,  at  any  time  dui-ing  the  dor¬ 
mant  season.  If  the  drainage  about  the  plant  is 
faii’ly  good  and  it  is  langxiisbing  for  nourishment  in 
the  uncongenial  soil,  nothing  will  start  it  into  thrifty 
growth  better  than  a  liberal  dressing  of  fine  ground 
bone  and  wood  ashes,  well  chopped  into  the  soil  for  a 
l’adius  of  three  feet  or  more  about  the  plant.  This 
may  be  followed  by  a  mulch  of  stable  manure  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  nitrogen  which  is  usually  very  deficient  near 
buildings,  in  the  situations  where  these  vines  are 
most  planted.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  mulch  about  the 
plant  at  all  times,  as  it  keeps  the  top  soil  moist  and 
cool,  and  encourages  the  growth  of  rootlets  near  the 
surface,  which  is  much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  possible  that  the  plant  may  be  affected  by 
aphides  or  some  parasitic  disease  at  the  x*oots,  which 
may  be  seen  on  examination.  In  that  case,  it  is  best 
to  throw  it  away  and  drench  the  soil  thoroughly  with 
a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  stems  or  leaves  before 
replanting  another  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is  sometimes 
winterkilled  about  the  new  growth  when  young,  but 
this  tenderness  disappears  as  soon  as  the  vine  is 
strong  enough  to  make  firm,  woody  canes.  A  slight 
protection  of  coarse  litter  is  beneficial  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years.  \v.  v.  F. 
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Fob  the  first  time  in  the  experience  of 
the  Rural  Grounds’  people  there  are  no 
cabbage  worms.  We  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  a  cabbage  butterfly  this 
season . 

Of  the  58  kinds  of  potatoes  on  trial 
this  season,  Salzer’s  Earliest  (John  A. 
Salzer,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,)  proved  to  be  the 
earliest.  At  any  rate,  the  vines  were 
the  first  to  die — July  1.  The  yield  was 
at  the  rate  of  464  bushels  to  the  acre, 
mostly  of  unmarketable  size.  The  potato 
resembles  Bliss’s  Triumph,  being  round 
and  of  a  reddish  color  like  the  early 
Bermuda  potatoes.  The  flesh  is  white 
and  the  quality  very  good.  The  next 
vines  to  die  were  those  of  Pride  of  the 
South  from  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  vines  were  dead  July  8.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  161  bushels  to 
the  acre,  a  large  proportion  too  small 
for  market.  It  is  a  round  tuber,  buff 
skin,  pink  eyes . 

On  July  24,  we  received  from  S.  D. 
Willard,  the  veteran  fruit  grower  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  a  little  box  of  the  Dike- 
man  cherry  which  originated  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  we  don’t  know  just  when.  It  is,  as 
we  judge  from  these  specimens,  the  best 
late  cherry  we  have  seen.  These  cherries 
were  picked  in  Michigan  about  July  20, 
shipped  to  Mr.  Willard  who  shipped 
them  to  the  office  and  from  the  office 
they  were  sent  to  the  writer  July  28, 
and  received  in  perfect  order.  They  are 
all  about  the  same  size— three-fourths 
of  an  inch  either  way — as  black  as  jet, 
firm,  rich,  sweet  and  juicy.  There  is,  as 
Mr.  Willard  remarks,  a  great  demand  for 
a  late  sweet  cherry,  lie  has  never  seen 
a  variety  so  late  as  this.  Most  late  sorts 
rot  badly.  The  grower  writes  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  that  the  “  tree  is  so  overloaded  this 
year  that  the  cherries  are  much  less 
than  the  average  size.”  Four  years  ago, 
Mr.  Willard  ate  cherries  from  this  tree 
August  10 . 

On  May  5,  we  sowed  a  plot  of  Mortgage 
Lifter  oats  which  have  given  Edward  F. 
Dibble  (who  sent  us  the  seed)  and  others 
immense  yields.  The  plot  was  mowed 
July  27.  We  estimate  what  would  have 
been  the  yield,  had  the  oats  not  lodged, 
at  the  rate  of  75  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  lodging  was  not  necessarily  due  to 
a  weak  straw.  The  season  has  been  one 
of  more  frequent  rains  than  any  we  can 
recall  in  20  years  or  more.  The  straws 
grew  to  the  height  of  4  %  feet.  The 
panicles  of  grain  average  10  inches  long  ; 
they  are  open  and  spreading,  with  from 
75  to  90  spikelets  of  two  oats  each.  They 
resemble  the  American  Banner  oats 
more  nearly  than  any  other  among  our 
collection  of  seeds.  Further  north,  it  is 
claimed  that  they  weigh  over  40  pounds 
to  the  bushel . 

We  have  had  Lovett’s  Best  blackberry 
since  April  of  1890.  The  canes  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  are  exceptionally  hardy, 
but  they  have  never  borne  many  berries. 

The  Minnewaski  blackberry  was,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  originator  (the  late 
A.  J.  Cay  wood),  one  of  the  most  prolific 
varieties  we  have  ever  seen.  With  us, 
it  has  never  borne  a  crop  that  would 
pay  for  its  home  and  culture.  We  would 
gladly  hear  from  our  friends  regarding 
Lovett’s  Best  and  Minnewaski  respect¬ 
ing  their  hardiness  and  fruitfulness . 

The  second-crop  berries  of  the  new 
Gault  Everbearing  blackcap  (July  26) 
are  larger  and  of  better  quality  than  the 
first  crop . 

July  28,  one  cane  of  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  rose  was  seven  feet  high . 

Again  we  would  say  that,  on  account 
of  the  “mealiness”  of  the  berry,  the 
Royal  Church  red  raspberry  is  of  little 
value  at  the  Rural  Grounds . 


first  picking  July  4.  The  vines  were  two 
feet  high,  vigorous  and  productive.  The 
pods  were  of  medium  size  and  a  lively 
darkish-green  color.  The  pods  were  well 
filled,  averaging  about  seven  seeds,  me¬ 
dium  to  large  in  size.  Juno  was  more 
prolific  than  the  old  favorite,  Stratagem, 
though  the  pods  are  somewhat  smaller. 
The  seeds  are  tender,  though  not  so 
sweet  as  some.  Abundance  came  in  with 
Juno,  and  was,  July  4,  the  most  prolific 
of  any  of  our  trial  kinds,  and  decidedly 
so.  The  vines  were  two  feet  high,  bear¬ 
ing  as  many  as  20  pods  to  a  vine.  The 
pods  were  of  medium  size,  two  or  three 
inches,  uniformly  well  filled  with  from 
six  to  eight  seeds.  This  variety,  as  we 
have  said,  was  introduced  by  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons,  in  1884,  and  were  then  tried  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  We  tried  it  again 
the  past  season  that  comparison  might 
be  made  with  newer  kinds.  Abundance 
resembles  the  old  Yorkshire  Hero.  The 
seeds  are  larger,  not  the  largest,  sweet, 
and  of  good  quality,  though  not  the  best, 
owing  to  a  tougher  skin.  We  know  of 
no  variety  that  will  give  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  seeds  to  a  given  quantity  of  pods. 
But  it  is  for  home  use.  The  pods  are  too 
small  for  market . . . . . . 

New  Life  Pea. — Seeds  came  to  us 
from  Jos.  Breck  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
The  most  productive  pea  and,  all  things 
considered,  the  most  valuable  pea  for 
home  or  for  market  of  Its  season,  that 
we  have  ever  tried.  That’s  saying  a 
good  deal,  for  we  have  tried  nearly  every 
kind  of  pea,  old  and  new,  from  year  to 
year,  for  20  years.  July  6,  the  vines  were 
two  feet  high.  Pods  three  to  four  inches 
long,  straight,  well  filled  with  from  five 
to  eight  seeds  of  the  largest  size.  The 
vines  were  of  great  vigor  and  of  uniform 
height.  The  pods  were  often  in  pairs, 
and  of  a  bright  green  color.  New  Life 
matures  a  day  or  so  before  Stratagem, 
or  just  before  the  excellent  Heroine. 
We  hope  that  all  our  readers  who  raise 
their  own  peas,  or  who  raise  them  for 
market,  will  try  New  Life . 

New  Giant-podded  Markow,  from 
Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
gave  the  first  “mess  ”  July  8.  The  vines 
were  two  feet  high,  thrifty  and  branch¬ 
ing.  The  pods  were  about  four  inches 
long,  straight  and  broad.  There  were 
six  to  nine  seeds  to  the  pod,  of  medium 
size,  and  of  a  deep  green  color.  This 
variety  is  prolific,  though  less  so  than 
New  Life . 

Queen  pea,  from  Thorburn  and  Hen¬ 
derson.  J uly  8.  A  new  main-crop  pea  ma¬ 
turing  with  Stratagem.  Vines  two  feet 
and  over  high.  Pods  straight,  broad  and 
of  medium  size  ;  about  seven  seeds  of 
medium  size  to  the  pod.  The  quality  is 
excellent.  We  prefer  New  Life . 

Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  rarely 
had  a  more  favorable  season  for  all  farm 
crops — with  the  exception  of  large 
fruits — melons,  squashes,  Lima  beans, 
peas,  sweet  corn,  rye  and  grass — and 
these  are  the  crops  raised  here,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  market  gardeners.  Yet, 
we  have  never  known  these  farmers  to 
be  so  thoroughly  discouraged,  because 
of  glutted  markets  and  low  prices . 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANT8. 

CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T,  J,  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


ni  AilT  Currants,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
l  LAH  I  small  fruits. 

Dl  11IT  PRESIDENT  WILDER,  the  best 
I  LA  11  I  Red  Currant. 

Dl  AMT  WmTE  IMPERIAL,  the  best 
■  LHn  I  White  Currant, 
ni  AMT  1  N  THE  FALL,  WHICH  IS  THE 
r  LA  11 1  best  season. 

WRITE  to  the  subscriber  for  prices  and 
description  of  plants. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


100  Potted  Parker  Earles 

FOR  *1.00. 

T  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


SEED  WHEAT— Grown  from  hand-assorted  seed. 

Eight  leading  varieties  of  the  world:  selected  by 
careful  test.  Send  for  circular  of  great  value  to 
every  wheat-raiser.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


Buds  for  Sale  of  q  bj|  m  mm  j  j 

the  new  Peach,  l/AKMAIl. 

Only  a  lot  of  2,500  will  be  sold  to  any  one  roan  or 
Arm  In  a  State.  Prices  on  application.  Address 

J.  W.  S TUB EN RAUCH,  Mexia,  Tex. 


Delaware-Grown  Crimson  Clover 

AND  WINTER  OATS. 

This  Is  the  year  to  sow  for  success.  Order  now 
BROWN  SEED  CO.,  Wyoming,  Del. 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Rye 

Noted  for  its  productiveness,  both  In  grain  and 
straw.  Took  First  Prize  New  York  State  Fair,  1895. 
Price  $1.75  per  bushel. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENUINE  WINTER  OATSJSeC,L‘f,ot 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


MDIUCfiy  PI  nVCC  -Nature’s  Fertilizer 

I  "flllTIOUIl  ULU  VCn  and  Ideal  Hay 
|  Crop.  New  Circular,  ‘  Reasons  Why  Every 
W  Farmer  and  Trucker  Should  Plant  Crimson 
Clover”;  sent  free.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  hardy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest  prices. 
Also,  Turnip.  Spinach  ami  other  seasonable  seeds. 
HOLMES  &  MACKUBB1N.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Recleaned  Seed, 
10c.  per  lb.  to  $3.50  per  bush.;  $5.50  per  100 
lbs.  Sow  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free. 

HENRY  A  DREER  (Inc.),  Seedsmen, 
No.  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED-,”„0,«.'SZ 

ready.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del 


PDlMCfill  PI  nifCD- The  largest  handler 
UnimdUll  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


, _ _  TIMOTHY,  &c.’| 

j  WE  BUY— Send  samples  for  our  bids.  CDCE  * 
'WE  SELL  -  Every  Quality.  Samples  I  H  L  L.  ^ 

;the  whitney-noyes  seed  co. 

Specialists  in  B III f! U  A  UTD II  kl  V  ' 
Seed-Cleaning.  BlnUHAm  I  UN  *  Ni  Til 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Glover 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


The  most  valuable  crop  in  existence, 
it  heads  the  list  for  Green  Manuring  equally 
valuable  for  Hay ,  Pasture  and  Silage.  Our  home¬ 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July,  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of 
seed  ever  grown  in  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering,  and  ask  for  our 
descriptive  circular,  mailed  FREE. 

SEED 

GROWERS, 


<3E9 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


eoog 

Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We  have  a  <f 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 


Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  Largest  stock  of  small 
fruits  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  given 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELu 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 
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li  BUDS  OF  THETRlliPH  PEAClT! 


now  ready  for  shipment.  “  Cash  with  order”  prices:  By  mail,  postpaid,  50c.  per  doz.,  $1.00  per  100;  by 
express,  not  prepaid,  $5.00  per  1000.  Emperor  Orange,  Free  and  Japan  Dwarf  Blood  at  same 
prices  as  Triumph.  Standard  varieties  of  Peaches  by  express,  not  prepaid,  at  $1.00  per  1000. 
Write  us  for  speeial  prices  on  treesof  these  New  Peaches  for  fall  of  1896  and  spring  of  1897.  Address 

JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 
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and  the  reasons  for  it,  will  interest  business  farmers  and 
fruit  growers.  Our  little  book,  “A  FEW  IDEAS  ABOUT  FALL 
PLANTING,”  will  tell  you  how  others  succeed,  and  why  they 
plant  trees  in  the  fall.  It  saves  THEM  time  and  money. 
Thousands  of  Rural  readers  receive  this  little  book,  and  thousands  more  should  have  it. 

ROGERS’  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


4f  BUDS  14 

Of  Bismarck,  Starr,  Parlins  and  other  Apples.  Itoonce,  Lincoln  Coreless, 
Angel  and  other  Pears.  Wickson,  Juicy,  Red  June,  Milton  and  other  Plums. 
Triumph,  Greensboro  and  other  Peaches.  Cherries,  Quinces,  Chestnuts,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

PARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES,  PARRY,  N.  J. 


Ix  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Grand 

Results,  —  blood  purified,  suffering  relieved, 
strength  restored,  system  built  up,  nerves 
strengthened,  by  taking 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


IN  SEEDING  down  to  grass 


Y0tfSH0ULD~USE  A  FERTILIZER  of  such 
power  so  IT  WILL  NOURISH  THE  GROWING 

grain  and  leave  a  residue  for  the  use  of 
the  gruss  plant;  plants  take  nourishment 
only  in  the  liquid  form;  you  must  therefore  have  a  fertilizer  of  great  solubility.  We  recommend  our 

OHIO  SEED  MAKER  ns  one  meeting  nlj  the  requirements.  _  CL E V E LAN D  DRYER  CO.  CLEVELAND  0._ 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 


Again  taking  up  our  pea  notes  :  Juno, 
from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. ,  gave  the 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  the  only  Pills  to  take 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  m 


P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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“Ivy  Poisoning.” 

W.  O.  E.,  Whitby,  Ont. — I  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  committing  myself  to  the 
dogmatic  assertion  that  the  effect  of  ivy 
poison  will  not  spread,  or  that  the  poison 
itself  may  not  he  carried  by  the  hands 
from  an  exposed  part  to  one  that  is  cov¬ 
ered.  I  intended  merely  to  give  the  re¬ 
sults  of  my  own  observation,  which  has 
been  that  the  ivy-inflamed  surface  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  parts  exposed, 
stopping  abruptly  at  the  line  to  which  the 
clothing  reaches. 

Now  as  a  possible  solution  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  between  J.  C.  Senger  and  my¬ 
self,  let  me  quote  a  passage  from  Prof. 
Van  Harlingen’s  work  on  skin  diseases  : 

“  Eczema  is  very  apt  to  occur  as  an 
immediate  sequel  to  Dermatitis  venenata, 
but  the  latter  disease  does  not  predis¬ 
pose  to  eruptions  of  any  kind  as  a  remote 
result  of  its  influence  upon  the  system.” 
By  “  Dermatitis  venenata”  is  meant  ivy 
poisoning.  The  inference  I  desire  to 
convey  is  that  what  your  correspondent 
assumes  to  he  the  spread  of  ivy  poison¬ 
ing  may,  in  reality,  be  an  attack  of 
eczema  brought  on  by  the  ivy  poisoning 
just  as  it  might  be  by  the  application  of 
any  other  irritant.  From  what  he  says 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  solution  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  I  am  the  more  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  this  is  the  case.  It 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the 
same  susceptibility  of  the  skin  that  dis¬ 
posed  to  an  attack  of  ivy  poisoning,  may 
also  favor  the  occurrence  of  an  attack 
of  eczema  on  the  advent  of  any  exciting 
cause.  If  this  guess  of  mine  be  found  to 
yield  the  correct  solution  of  the  riddle, 
it  may  prove  a  benefit  to  those  like  your 
correspondent  to  know  it.  They  will  be 
the  better  able  to  treat  the  trouble  cor¬ 
rectly. 

The  Humboldt  Blackberry. 

A.  L.  W.,  Grizzly  Flats,  Cal. — This 
rare  and  beautiful  berry  is  a  selected 
specimen  from  the  wild  blackberry  of 
California  ;  it  is  a  very  rampant,  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  the  canes  sometimes  attain¬ 
ing  a  length  of  20  feet  in  one  season. 
The  leaves  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Logan-berry.  The  fruit  is  jet  black, 
about  1)4  inch  long  and  about  an  inch 
thick,  in  select  specimens.  The  flavor 
is  simply  marvelous,  being  delightfully 
spicy  and  with  a  wild-wood  aroma.  This 
fruit  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abund¬ 
ance,  and  ripens,  at  least,  a  month  be¬ 
fore  the  Early  Harvest  blackberry. 
With  us,  it  yields  its  crop  of  fruit  with 
the  Ilansell  raspberry.  A  blackberry  so 
early  as  this  is  destined  to  be  of  the 
greatest  commercial  value,  for  early 
blackberries  always  sell  well.  It  grows 
in  a  trailing,  prostrate  form,  and  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  trellised. 

An  Experiment  with  Peas. 


H.  J.  S.,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. — 
I  sowed  two  rows  of  peas  GO  feet  long, 
and  five  feet  apart,  with  tomato  vines 
growing  between  and  on  each  side  of 
them.  The  variety  was  Burpee’s  Earliest 
and  Best.  Aside  from  the  experimental 
purpose,  I  purposed  to  save  seed  from 
both  rows.  The  conditions  of  soil  and 
time  of  planting  were  the  same  with 
each  row.  The  two  rows  grew  finely, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  first  blooms 
appeared,  I  carefully  picked  them  all  off 
from  one  row,  and  also  the  topmost 
growth  which  contained,  in  embryo,  the 
succeeding  blooms.  The  other  row  was 
left  to  go  on  and  perfect  its  crop  without 
interference.  The  first  mentioned  row, 
in  a  short  time,  sent  out  branches  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  from  near  the 
roots  which,  in  time,  produced  blooms 
and  pods.  This  pruning  delayed  the 
crop  upwards  of  10  days. 

Another  result  of  the  pruning  was  an 
increased  yield.  Upon  carefully  gath¬ 
ering,  and  separately  thrashing  out  the 
ripe  pods  on  the  two  rows,  and  compar¬ 


ing  their  several  weights,  I  find  that  the 
row  that  grew  up  in  the  natural  way, 
yielded  4  pounds  and  14  ounces  of  dry 
peas.  The  row  that  was  pruned,  yielded 
seven  pounds  and  four  ounces.  Here 
was  a  gain  of  two  pounds  and  six  ounces 
on  60  feet  of  row,  which  must  be  credited 
to  the  slight  labor  of  picking  off  the  tops 
of  the  pea  vines  at  the  right  time. 

Neither  is  this  increase  of  crop  the  only 
or  the  chief  value  of  the  experiment.  It  is 
customary  to  sow  peas  at  successive 
periods  of  time,  with  the  object  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  peas  at 
the  right  stage  of  development  for  the 
table.  The  care  and  labor  attending  this 
practice  can,  in  a  measure,  be  dispensed 
with  by  adopting  this  method  of  prun¬ 
ing.  Sow  the  early  peas,  and  prune  half 
of  them,  and  thus  more  than  double  the 
length  of  the  period  during  which  fresh 
peas  may  be  picked. 

The  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  yield 
of  the  pruned  row  is  quite  manifest.  The 
roots  of  each  vine,  at  its  most  vigorous 
period  of  growth,  have  10  or  more  days 
to  forage  for  a  supply  of  nutriment  for 
the  crop.  Hence  a  larger  supply  and  a 
larger  crop.  The  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  depends  much  on  its  not  being  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  drought  or  mildew,  or 
any  other  of  the  ailments  that  affect 
garden  crops. 

The  California  Privet. 

Chas.  E.  Parnell,  Queens  County, 
N.  Y. — In  Ruralisms,  page  451,  I  notice 
a  few  remarks  about  Ligustrums.  The 
California  privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifo- 
lium)  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  as  it  has 
not  sustained  the  least  injury  dui’ing 
the  past  five  winters.  Plants  growing 
where  the  ground  has  been  cultivated 
around  them,  have  made  a  very  rank 
growth,  and  produced  no  flowers ;  but 
those  growing  on  the  lawn  where  the 
grass  has  been  permitted  to  grow  up 
and  around  them  are  covered  with  bloom, 
and  are  alive  with  bees.  All  the  plants 
referred  to  were  planted  at  the  same 
time,  and,  with  the  exception  above 
noted,  treated  exactly  alike.  The  plants 
receiving  cultivation  are  not  only  as 
large  again,  but  the  growth  is  much 
more  vigorous,  and  the  foliage  larger 
and  of  a  darker  green.  A  bunch  of  the 
flowers,  composed  of  12  sprays  or  clus¬ 
ters,  is  now  on  my  table,  and  their  pe¬ 
culiar  fragrance  is  sufficient  to  fill  a 
large  room.  If  the  sprays  or  clusters 
are  cut  as  soon  as  the  first  flowers  ex¬ 
pand,  all  will  open,  and,  if  cared  for, 
the  clusters  will  last  for  four  or  five 
days. 

Owing  to  an  accident,  my  only  plant 
of  L.  Ibota  was  destroyed  last  fall,  so  I 
cannot  say  anything  regarding  its  hardi¬ 
ness  here ;  but  there  are  some  noble 
specimens  of  it  in  the  grounds  of  W.  D. 
F.  Manice,  Esq.,  at  Queens,  L.  I.,  which 
prove  it  to  be  a  shrub  of  great  merit  for 
growing  as  single  specimens  on  the 
lawn  where  dwarf  plants  are  required. 
Where  it  will  survive  the  winter  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  injury,  I  know  of  no 
shrub  that  is  as  well  adapted  for  orna¬ 
mental  hedges  as  Ligustrum  ovalifolium. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  California  privet  is 
hardy  all  along  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  where  it  is  freely  used  for  hedges. 
At  the  Rural  Grounds,  it  is,  in  three 
winters  out  of  four,  more  or  less  killed 
back  during  the  winter.  Two  of  our  23 
seasons  there,  the  plants — about  25  of 
them — were  killed  to  the  ground.  Ibota 
has  not  been  harmed  thus  far. 


not  to  overstock  the  farm,  and  would 
plan  always  to  have  hay  to  sell  in  a  year 
when  the  hay  crop  was  a  general  fail¬ 
ure.  The  corn  crop  for  fodder  or  ensi¬ 
lage  has  not  been  a  serious  failure  in 
recent  years.  Grain  and  hay  have  been 
almost  a  failure  several  times,  but  no 
two  of  the  three  crops  have  failed  in  the 
same  year.  With  only  a  partial  failure 
of  one  of  these  crops,  while  the  other 
two  yield  fairly  well,  valuable  farm 
stock  will  not  have  to  be  sold  at  a  great 
sacrifice  through  lack  of  winter  keeping. 
This  plan  is  well  calculated  to  guard 
against  having  suddenly  to  provide  for 
such  an  emergency  as  greeted  many 
farmers  last  year,  and  is  now  causing 
much  anxiety  in  many  localities.  Of 
course  this  plan  would  not  apply  where 
corn  does  not  do  fairly  well. 

The  Crimson  Rambler. 

M.  0.  W.,  Toledo,  Ohio. — I  have  sev¬ 
eral  fine  specimens  of  this  new  and 
beautiful  rose ;  I  have  given  it  every 
opportunity  for  development,  and  every 
chance  to  show  off  its  beautiful  quali 
ties,  and  it  has  performed  its  part  to 
perfection  in  all  particulars,  especially 
in  its  foliage  and  its  unequaled  clusters 
of  blossoms.  But  it  is  lacking  in  sev¬ 
eral  material  points.  First,  it  is  not  as 
fragrant  as  a  good  rose  should  be  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  it  blooms  but  a  few  weeks,  and 
among  the  clusters  of  roses,  those  that 
come  out  first,  commence  dropping  the 
petals  before  the  whole  cluster  is  in 
bloom,  which  I  consider  a  great  defect. 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 


PLANTERS, 

SAVE  YOUR 


FRUIT  6R0WER8, 

PLANTS  FROM 
BUGS  AND 
DROUTH. 

BY  U8INGTHE 


Stndebaker  “Little  Gem” 

One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  <ft  Lawn  SPRAYER. 
(Capacity  150  gal.,1  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device  for  the 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE, 
PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER, 
ON  POTATO  VINES,  YOUNG  TREES.  ETC. 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PLAN+S. 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  directly  on 
one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will  not  clog;  Easy  to  operate. 
Flow  of  water  regulated  from  driver’s  seat.  SPRAYER 
PUMP  hose  and  nozzle  for  spraying  fruit  trees,  vines 
and  shrubbery  furnished  at  extra  cost.  Write,  mention, 
ing  this  paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  to 
STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
(Tub  Largest  Vehicle  Makers  in  the  World.) 


all  kinds  of  insects.  Gray  Mineral  Ash.  a  won¬ 
derful  new  product,  is  sure  death  to  all  plant- 
destroying  pests.  It  goes  three  times  as  far  as 
Paris-green  or  London-purple,  and  acts  In  half 
the  time.  Can’t  harm  man  or  beast.  To  In¬ 
troduce  It,  will  send,  free,  5-pound  can  to  at 
least  two  farmers  in  each  county. 

GRAY  MINERAL  ASH 

50c.  for  5-pound  can  or  8c.  a  pound  in  10,  30,  30, 
40, 50-pound  cans.  Five  pounds  make  one  barrel 
of  spray  for  Held,  or  two  bbls.  for  garden  plants. 
NATIONAL  MINING  <&  MILLING  CO., 
5  Hast  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


“SUCCESS”  Jr3 

IMPROVED 

POTATO 


A 

DIGGER 


DIGGER 


YOU  WANT  a  digger 
that  will  please  yon.  We 
want  to  put  10,000  samples 

ON  TRIAL 

for  introduction. 

FREIGHT  PAID. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
show  you  our  improved 
8UCCESS”  send  at  once  for  particulars. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  A.  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa. 


Counter  Attractions. 

Some  farmers  claim  that  State  Fairs  have 
degenerated  into  mere  “Agricultural  hoss 
trots,”  with  attendant  demoralizing  influ¬ 
ences.  The  P.  W.  W.  F.  Co.  comes  to  the 
rescue  with  a  free  exhibition  of  native  wild 
animals,  such  as  Deer,  Elk,  Buffalo,  etc.,1 
securely  enclosed  with  the  only  park  fence! 
Send  for  particulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich; 
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POTATO  digger 

I  U  I  ll  I  w  Price  Reduced  for  1896 

— THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 
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Picket  LawnTence 


t  »  r  or 

STEEL 
WEB  ' 


A  16-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 

CermAfC  Crate  your  Produce.  Bestbushel- 
rarmers  ■  crate  made.  Hardwood  frames, 
lock  corners,  soft  slats.  Strongest,  neatest,  cheap¬ 
est.  Weight,  5  lbs.  Sample  of  10  crates  In  shook, 
f.  o.  b.  here.  $1  with  order. 

KELSEY,  Mfr.,  Kasoag,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  KaDDit 
Fence';  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


For  the  Farm 

or  country  place  a  good 
fence  on  Anchor  Posts  is  an 
excellent  investment.  The 
Anchor  Posts  are  made  of 
steel,  and  are  used  with  all 
kinds  of  wire  and  woven 
fencing. 

Write  for  Circular. 

ANCHOR  POST  CO., 

13  Cortlandt  8t.,  New  York  City 
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Always  Plenty  of  Hay. 

C.  S.  Rice,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. — The 
plan  that  I  have  advocated  and  prac¬ 
ticed  for  years  to  insure  against  loss 
through  the  failure  of  either  the  hay, 
corn  or  grain  crop,  is  as  follows :  With 
75  acres  under  cultivation  in  these  crops, 
I  would  use  40  acres  for  meadow,  20  for 
small  grain,  and  15  for  corn.  I  would 
provide  plenty  of  barn  room,  and  when 
the  yield  of  hay  was  abundant,  would 
summer  over  a  part  of  the  crop.  In  this 
way,  much  more  stock  may  be  kept  than 
when  hay  is  almost  the  only  reliance 
for  winter  feed  ;  hut  I  would  he  careful 


Your  Potato  Profits 

can  be  increased  by  quick,  accurate  sorting. 
The  “Champion”  is  better  in  a  dozen  ways 
than  any  other  potato  sorter.  Sorts  faster 
and  easier — on  a  new  principle.  Simple, 
practical,  durable.  Every  potato  grower 
should  send  for  the  book  that  describes  and 
illustrates  the 

CHAMPION  POTATO  SORTER 

It’s  mailed  free  to  anyone  that  writes  for  it. 

American  ltond  Machine  Co.,  Kcnnett  Square,  Pa. 


DON’T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 


but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it. 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8)4  marks,  or  10V4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  8tate,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  In  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  *°  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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WEATHER  SIGNALS. 

Do  you  find  the  bulletins,  or  signals  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Weather  Bureau,  of  any  value  in  your  work  ? 
Have  you  made  any  fair  comparisons  to  determine 
their  accuracy  ?  As  a  farmer,  would  you  regret  to 
have  this  service  discontinued  ?  To  what  extent  do 
you  guide  your  operations  by  this  service  ?  There 
are  four  questions  which  we  would  like  to  have  you 
answer. 

G 

Mr.  G.  M.  Clark  is  right  in  saying  that  the  bare, 
unseeded  spots  in  a  hay  field  repiesent  the  difference 
between  a  small  yield  and  a  large  one.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  cut  four  tons  of  hay  from 
a  field  that  was  seeded  with  grain.  If  there  are  any 
such  yields  on  record,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of 
them.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  irrigated  fields,  for 
almost  anything  is  possible  on  a  rich  hay  field  that 
can  be  kept  moist  at  just  the  right  time.  The 
problem  for  the  grass  grower  is  first  to  secure  a  per¬ 
fect  stand.  This  can  only  be  done  by  having  the  seed 
evenly  scattered,  and  the  soil  so  fine  and  rich,  that 
enough  of  the  seed  will  sprout  and  grow. 

Q 

The  army  worms  have  appeared  in  large  numbers 
on  several  of  the  agricultural  college  farms.  They 
did  some  damage  because  they  came  unawares,  but 
were  finally  driven  off.  Several  daily  papers  have 
thought  it  very  smart  to  make  fun  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  because  this  worm  did  damage  on  their  farms. 
Do  these  papers  suppose  that  the  very  name  of  these 
colleges  will  poison  the  worms  ?  Professors  of  agri¬ 
culture  are  not  gifted  with  second  sight,  and  cannot 
look  ahead  several  years  and  tell  when  these  worms 
are  to  appear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  such  attacks  at  the  college,  for  it  gives  a 
chance  to  test  remedies  and  advertise  the  results. 

© 

In  recommending  the  Humboldt  blackberry  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  earliness,  A.  L.  W.,  on  page  547,  says  that 
early  blackberries  always  sell  well.  This  is  not 
always  the  case  in  this  market.  Each  fruit  has  its 
season.  Sometimes,  fruits  out  of  season,  sell  for  ex¬ 
tremely  high  prices,  and  are  in  great  demand.  At  other 
times,  they  come  into  contact  with  other  seasonable 
fruits  which  take  the  preference.  This  often  occurs 
with  the  earliest  shipments  of  blackberries  from  the 
South,  which  reach  here  when  strawberries,  a  superior 
fruit,  have  possession,  and  the  inferior  fruit  suffers. 
Mere  earliness  doesn’£  cut  so  much  of  a  figure  as  it 
did  before  the  shipment  of  southern  products  to 
northern  markets  became  such  a  feature.  Quality 
and  fine  appearance  are  much  more  important.  The 
late  crops  of  so-called  everbearing  raspberries  some¬ 
times  come  to  market  in  late  August  or  September, 
but  are  not  sought. 

O 

During  the  slaughter  of  tuberculous  animals  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  several  animals  that 
did  not  react  were  killed  to  see  whether  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  was  absolutely  accurate.  One  cow  gave 
no  reaction  whatever,  yet  she  had  a  tubercle  in  her 
lung  that  was  fully  encysted  or  covered  with  a  hard 
growth  so  that  it  could  not  spread.  Here  was  a  cow 
that  had  consumption,  yet  had  been  practically  cured 
of  it.  The  lung  had  healed.  Nature  had  covered 
that  tubercle  so  that  it  was  harmless.  We  hear  of 
so-called  consumption  cures  when  persons  mildly 
afflicted  with  the  disease,  go  to  live  in  drier  or  purer 
air,  or  receive  improved  care  or  nourishment.  Prob¬ 
ably  their  lungs  will  show  something  of  the  condition 
of  those  of  the  cow.  Nature  stopped  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  “  building  a  fence  around  it.”  It  seems 


to  us  very  desirable  to  conduct  experiments  to  show 
how  tuberculous  cows  can  be  improved  by  sanitary 
treatment.  One  objection  to  the  tuberculin  test  is 
that  it  is  too  fine.  It  makes  little  difference  between 
a  cow  nearly  dead  with  the  disease,  and  one  so  slightly 
affected,  that  it  is  likely  to  live  a  dozen  years,  with 
good  treatment.  There  is  wide  room  for  argument  as 
to  whether  every  cow  that  reacts  from  tuberculin, 
should  be  killed  at  once.  We  doubt  it. 

o 

On  the  first  page,  C.  W.  Scarflf  speaks  of  different 
methods  of  disposing  of  young  calves,  but  doesn’t 
mention  the  way  many  dairymen  near  New  York  have 
of  getting  rid  of  their  superfluous  calves.  It’s  a  dis¬ 
graceful  way,  however,  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  But  we  don’t 
think  so  ;  we  think  that  it  should  be  ventilated  and 
denounced  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  a  public 
sentiment  created  that  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  practice.  We  refer  to  the  traffic 
in  bob  veals  which  are  totally  unfit  for  human  food. 
They  are  sent  to  this  market  by  hundreds,  in  spite  of 
boards  of  health,  inspectors,  and  what  not,  before 
they  are  hardly  old  enough  to  stand  firmly  on  their 
own  legs.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  them  by  the 
dozen  that  wouldn’t  weigh  over  25  or  30  pounds  each, 
and  saw  one  that  weighed  less  than  20  pounds.  It’s  a 
disgraceful  business. 

O 

Some  years  ago,  a  farmer  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  seeded  a  large  meadow  to  grass.  It  was  well 
started,  and,  at  first,  produced  good  crops.  The  hay 
has  been  cut  year  after  year,  and  fed  to  stock — the 
manure  going  to  the  corn  field  each  spring.  Natur¬ 
ally,  under  this  system,  the  grass  crop  has  grown 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  now  it  averages  but  little 
over  one  ton  to  the  acre.  Here  is  a  chance  to  put 
Mr.  Clark’s  plan  into  operation.  The  meadow  can  be 
broken  up  this  fall  and  reseeded  so  as  to  produce  a 
good  crop  next  year.  When  once  well  seeded,  it  can 
be  kept  growing  by  fertilizers.  This  will  mean  more 
grass,  more  manure,  more  corn  and  more  manure  for 
other  crops.  Or,  the  hay  might  be  sold  and  fertilizers 
bought  to  grow  ensilage  corn.  A  big  crop  of  ensilage 
corn,  where  the  cows  are  well  bedded,  will  provide 
more  manure  than  is  required  for  another  crop,  if  a 
fair  quantity  of  fertilizer  be  used  in  the  hill  or  drill. 

© 

We  can  readily  understand  the  position  taken  by 
the  station  directors,  who  state  their  views  regarding 
the  analysis  of  fertilizers  on  page  542.  Naturally, 
no  station  chemist  would  be  willing  to  make  an 
analysis  of  any  commercial  fertilizer,  the  results  of 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  made  public,  who  did 
not  take  the  sample  himself  from  goods  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  market,  or  have  it  taken  by  an  authorized  person. 
Such  sample  is  always  sealed  up  and  labeled  in  the 
presence  of  a  witness,  otherwise  the  results  would  be 
of  no  use  as  evidence  in  a  lawsuit.  In  such  a  case  as 
we  have  mentioned,  viz.,  where  the  farmer  suspected 
the  quality  of  a  certain  lot  of  fertilizer,  we  do  not 
see  that  analyses  of  the  same  brand  sampled  else¬ 
where  would  be  of  service  to  him.  We  do  not  see, 
either,  why  in  such  a  case,  the  chemist  should  know 
the  brand  or  maker  beforehand.  In  fact,  if  he  is  sure 
that  the  sample  was  honestly  selected,  we  would 
think  it  best  for  him  not  to  know  these  things.  We 
regard  it  as  unfortunate  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
farmer  could  not  secure  his  analysis.  It  would  have 
been  of  more  practical  help  to  him  than  the  tables  in 
the  station  reports,  and  we  would  like  to  have  some 
plan  devised  that  would  cover  and  provide  for  such 
cases. 

© 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Borough 
of  Columbia,  Pa.,  had  resolved  to  keep  out  of  the 
town  all  milk  from  non-tested  cows.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  which  was  passed  July  7  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Health  be  instructed  to  require  all 
persons  who  furnish  milk  to  people  of  Columbia,  to  present  a 
certificate  to  the  Health  Officer  from  the  State  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
or  some  one  deputized  by  him,  setting  forth  that  their  herds  are 
free  from  tuberculosis.  The  certificates  are  required  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Health  Officer  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  August, 
1896,  and  the  names  of  all  who  comply  and  of  all  who  fail  to  com¬ 
ply,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Columbia  Borough  Council  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  the  names  of  all  shall  be  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Columbia. 

While  this  does  not  state,  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
cows  must  be  tested  with  tuberculin,  it  is  well  under¬ 
stood  that  the  State  Veterinarians  will  demand  that 
test.  We  understand  that  dairymen  who  supply  milk 
to  Columbia  are  divided  in  their  opinion  regarding 
this  matter.  The  majority  of  them  are  angry, 
evidently,  and  maintain  that  the  town  government 
has  no  right  to  pass  such  a  resolution.  They  threaten 
to  boycott  the  town.  It  is  certain  that,  were  these 
dairymen  to  refuse  to  have  their  cows  tested,  Colum¬ 
bia  people  would  be  likely  to  go  without  milk.  The 
proportion  of  tested  cows  in  the  country  is  quite 


small,  and  were  such  a  resolution  enforced  in  every 
town  and  city  of  the  country,  milk  “  would  go  to  a 
premium”  and  be  worth  far  more  than  it  ever  was  be¬ 
fore — for  there  would  not  be  half  enough  of  it  to  go 
around. 

© 

A  seed  firm  in  western  New  York  is  sending  wagons 
through  the  country  advertising  seeds,  and  offering 
to  put  up  round  or  tub  silos  for  farmers.  One  of  our 
readers  describes  this  silo  as  follows  : 

The  silo  they  erect  is  built  of  pine  about  two  inches  thick, 
grooved  or  matched.  On  the  ends  of  the  staves,  where  more  than 
one  length  is  required  for  the  height  of  the  silo,  a  piece  of  iron  is 
used,  by  sawing  into  the  end  of  each  piece.  They  use  heavy  iron 
hoops  and  screws  that  may  be  tightened  as  required.  Coal  tar  is 
used  in  putting  it  together,  and  a  metal  roof  also.  A  silo  12  feet 
in  diameter  and  20  feet  in  height,  is  put  up  for  $72,  which  seems 
very  reasonable. 

As  we  understand  it,  this  company  will  build  the  silo 
and  take  a  farmer’s  note  for  one  year  in  payment. 
We  are  investigating  this  manner  of  doing  business, 
and  shall,  doubtless,  have  more  to  say  about  it.  As 
to  the  value  of  a  “  tub”  silo,  reports  are  largely  in  its 
favor.  Here  is  a  note  from  Prof.  Clinton  of  Cornell, 
that  is  worth  reading  : 

This  price  for  putting  up  the  silo  of  the  dimensions  given,  can 
be  lowered  by  any  farmer.  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  having  the  staves  grooved.  The  success  of  the  tub  silo  is 
unquestioned.  I  have  just  visited  one  that  has  been  in  use  the 
past  year,  and  the  ensilage  kept  perfectly.  The  dimensions  of 
this  one  are  13  feet  diameter  by  30  feet  high.  The  charges  made 
against  the  tub  silo  that  it  will  fail  to  pieces  in  the  summer,  I 
found  utterly  false,  for  this  one  was  standing  in  good  condition. 

1  shall  recommend  the  building  of  tub  silos  as  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  for  the  farmer. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  most  of  our  ensilage 
authorities  were  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  “tub” 
silo  was  a  complete  failure.  We  should  hear  from 
them  now. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

VACATION. 

Some  fellers  take  vacation  by  a  runnin’  from  the  farm ; 

They  git  all  hot  an’  tuckered  out— it  never  had  no  charm 
Fer  me— ter  put  on  Sunday  clo’es  an’  wander  up  an’  down, 

Ail  harnessed  up  to  worry’s  cart— let  others  go  to  town, 

But  I’ll  take  my  vacation  right  to  home— I’ll  boot  old  care 
Right  off  the  place,  and  sorter  mount  that  liammick  over  there. 

I’ll  peel  my  coat,  an’  visit  good  with  mother  in  the  shade, 

A  brushin’  up  our  courtin’  days— an’  drinkin’  lemonade. 

I’ll  take  two  weeks  an’  work  or  not,  jest  as  I  wanter  do. 

I’ll  go  off  fishin’  if  I  want,  or  play  a  game  or  two 

Of  ball — I’ll  jest  lay  off,  that’s  all — that’s  good  enough  for  me, 

Right  here  to  home  where  everything  is  easy  like,  and  free. 

Let  them  go  off  that  can’t  git  through  the  year  without  a  change! 
I’m  too  good  natured  to  complain— all  is,  I  call  it  strange. 

It’s  “  every  man  unto  his  taste,”  that’s  true  as  I’ll  agree, 

But  my  vacation  on  this  farm  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Analyze  the  lie. 

The  New  Life  pea— page  547. 

Read  the  silo  notes— page  555. 

Make  a  move  out  of  that  groove. 

Wuo  kicks  the  cow  hard  ?  The  coward. 

Read  the  experiment  with  peas— page  547. 

Re-veal  the  veal  by  killing  the  scrub  bull. 

The  horse  is  an  artist  when  he  draws  flies. 

Read  the  note  on  “Blood  Purifiers,”  page  543. 

The  cow  peas  are  growing  faster  than  the  weeds. 

Mr.  Skngek  makes  good  points  for  simple  science. 

The  Keiffer  pear  crop  is,  apparently,  short  this  year. 

Be  a  soil  tiller,  not  a  soil  killer.  Soap  is  a  soil  killer. 

How  about  fertilizers  on  wheat  ?  Do  you  use  them  as  formerly  ? 
Why,  or  why  not  1 

You  can’t  beat  this  season  for  Crimson  clover  sowing.  We  have 
a  small  patch  up. 

Bolt,  if  you  must,  but  don’t  flop.  A  chicken  with  its  head  cut 
off  is  the  ideal  flopper. 

Self-praise  never  pays;  advertise  yourself,  first  you  know,  back 
you  go  on  the  farthest  shelf. 

“  The  fate  of  the  calf.”  Shall  it  be  veal  or  cow  ?  The  quicker 
the  scrub  is  vealed  the  better. 

Education  costs  money.  Will  you  pay  for  it  willingly,  or  have 
it  dug  out  of  you  by  “  experience  ”  ? 

Potatoes  are  blighting  badly  in  many  places.  Will  the  rot  be 
serious  enough  to  affect  the  price  ?  It  looks  so. 

Can’t  you  find  a  way  out  through  “  a  jar  of  jelly  ”  ?  Possibly, 
good  preserves  will  jam  that  mortgage  off  the  farm. 

How  to  kill  woodchucks  that  live  in  stone  walls!  That  informa¬ 
tion  will  make  glad  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  readers. 

A  lazy  man  can  raise  10,000,000  stout  weed  seeds  in  his  back 
yard,  and  50  smart  men  may  not  be  able  to  kill  all  the  weeds  that 
grow  from  them. 

Oh,  where  are  the  reapers  that  garner  in  the  sheaves  of  grain  ? 

It  would  be  a  sin  to  leave  them  out  in  the  sun  and  rain.  They 
should  be  under  the  shed  again. 

People  like  their  best  strawberries  for  supper.  Have  pickers 
enough  to  pick  all  the  fruit  before  noon,  and  then  have  it  dis¬ 
tributed  before  supper.  You  must  be  close  to  town  to  do  it,  but  it 
will  pay. 

It  is  a  sin  to  substitute  some  old,  back-numbered  tree  or  fruit, 
when  some  one  orders  novelties— they  may  not  know  good  chalk 
from  cheese,  but  that  gives  you  no  fair  solution  out  of  the  crime 
of  substitution. 

The  stories  about  the  army  worms  are  frightening  many 
farmers.  One  man  in  Connecticut  has  a  field  of  ensilage  corn, 
and  at  the  first  sign  of  the  worm,  he  purposes  to  cut  the  corn  into 
the  silo,  even  though  it  be  but  half  matured.  This,  we  think, 
would  be  a  mistake,  unless  he  is  short  handed,  and  feels  that  he 
cannot  fight  the  worms  successfully. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  NEW  VARIETIES. 

ARE  THEY  WORTH  HIGH  PRICES  ? 

Last  year  a  reader  said  that  he  was  trying  the 
Koonce  pear,  and  Triumph  peach,  and  that  the 
nurseryman  fills  his  pocket  with  our  cash,  for  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  charged  for  these  new  fruits,  while 
the  growers  wait  for  years  to  realize  whether  they 
are  of  any  value  or  not.  Does  he  realize  that  some 
toiling  originator  or  experimenter  has,  prior  to  this, 
spent  years  of  hard  work  and  study,  and  considerable 
money,  in  many  instances,  to  produce  these  fruits, 
and  that  failure  more  often  than  success,  has  been  his 
reward  ?  Mr.  Husted,  the  originator  of  the  Triumph 
peach,  has,  for  years,  tried  to  produce  a  yellow  free¬ 
stone  peach  as  early  as  Amsden  or  Alexander,  and 
after  numerous  crosses,  and  waiting  for  years  to  see 
the  result  of  his  labor,  it  has  come.  Now,  does  any 
fair-minded  fruit  grower  believe  that  it  would  be  fair 
for  Mr.  Husted  to  grow  and  sell  the  Triumph  trees 
for  five  or  six  cents,  the  price  usually  paid  for  peach 
trees  ?  If  so,  what  is  to  pay  him  for  his  time,  trouble 
and  cash  expended  in  producing  what  must  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  peaches  yet  in¬ 
troduced  ?  The  nurserymen  who  bought  this  variety 
from  him  for  propagation,  had  to  pay  $1  per  tree,  and 
take  a  certain  number  besides.  Can  they  afford  to 
grow  and  sell  these  trees  at  the  same  price  they  get 
for  standard  varieties  ?  Besides,  they  must  advertise 
it,  and  must  have  many  trees  left  unsold,  because  it 
is  a  new  thing,  hence  the  price  must  cover  all  these 
contingencies. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Crawford’s  Early  was 
our  earliest  yellow  variety;  but  now  the  St.John 
comes  ahead  of  it,  and  here  is  the  Triumph  still 
earlier.  Whether  it  will  succeed  generally,  is  yet  to 
be  decided  ;  but  wherever  Alexander  is  a  success,  it 
is  likely  to  he.  My  opinion  is  that  originators  and 
introducers  have  been  poorly  paid  for  what  they  have 
done  for  American  horticulture  E.  W.  Bull,  the 
originator  of  the  Concord  grape,  died  a  poor  old  man, 
as  R.  N.-Y.  readers  know,  when  the  discovery  of  *this 
valuable  variety,  which  made  grape  growing  what  it 
is  to-day  in  this  country,  should  ha7e  given  him  a 
comfortable  fortune  at  least.  Luther  Burbank  has 
expended,  in  five  years,  $25  000  in  his  experiments  to 
produce  new  and  valuable  varieties  ;  and  is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  asks  from  $500  to  $2  500  for  a  single 
tree  of  them  ?  Or  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  nursery¬ 
man  buying  these  fruits  for  introduction,  is  compelled 
to  ask  a  big  price  in  order  to  meet  expenses  ? 

The  Wilson  and  Bubach  strawberries,  Elberta 
peach,  and  Ben.  Davis  apple,  were  untried  novelties 
a  few  years  ago.  The  inventor  of  a  harvesting  ma¬ 
chine  or  an  electric  motor  dies  a  millionaire,  while 
the  originator  of  a  new  fruit  can  never  obtain  much 
more  than  a  fair  competency  for  what  it  has  required 
just  as  much  brains  and  labor  to  produce.  An  injus¬ 
tice  is  often  done  the  tree-planting  public  by  unedu¬ 
cated  and  unprincipled  tree  agents  who  sell  old 
varieties  as  novelties  long  after  they  have  ceased  to 
be  such.  Agents  are  still  canvassing  this  country 
selling  the  Keiffer  pear,  Elberta  and  Globe  peaches, 
and  Abundance  and  Burbank  plums,  as  new  varieties, 
at  big  prices,  when  any  of  these  may  be  bought  from 
the  average  nurseryman  for  a  fair  price.  Riding  out 
a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  a  row  of  apple  trees,  and  asked 
the  man  what  they  were.  He  said,  “  I  bought  them 

of  Mr.  H - for  Red  Astrachan,  but  they  turn  out 

Yellow  Transparent.”  He  had  set  some  pear  trees, 
and  I  asked  what  he  paid  for  them,  “  Fifty  cents 
apiece,”  he  said.  “I  got  them  from  an  agent.”  He  is 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  two  first-class  nurseries, 
where  he  could  have  seen  the  trees  growing,  advised 
with  the  nurseryman,  and  got  the  same  trees  for  10 
or  12  cents.  Such  cases  are  common,  and  many  of 
these  are  the  men  who  get  taken  in  on  new  varieties, 
and  say  that  they  don’t  amount  to  anything. 

Every  fruit  grower  should,  certainly,  test  such  new 
varieties  as  he  thinks  might  suit  his  conditions,  and 
if  he  find  some  of  them  good,  he  can  tell  then  how 
many  to  plant.  If  he  neglect  to  do  this,  some  years 
after,  he  will  be  told  by  some  one  that  he  ought  to 
plant  such  and  such  a  variety,  and  may  go  into  it  on 
a  big  scale  only  to  find  it  not  suited  to  his  needs, 
when,  if  he  had  tested  a  few  trees  in  the  beginning, 
even  at  an  “  exorbitant  price,”  he  would  have  saved 
many  dollars  later  on  by  knowing  that  it  is  really 
worthless. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  fruit  growing  is 
not  beyond  the  point  where  our  forefathers  found  it. 
These  are  pessimists  of  the  worst  sort,  and  they  con¬ 
stantly  contend  that  it  is  overdone  and  can  never 
pay  in  the  future.  There  is,  and  always  will  be,  an 
overproduction  of  a  common  quality,  and  of  those 
sorts  that  are  easily  produced  by  the  careless  grower. 
Of  the  finer  varieties  that  it  requires  some  skill  to 
produce,  there  is  hardly  ever  overproduction,  but 
often  a  lack  of  proper  distribution.  With  the  enor¬ 
mous  apple  crop  this  season,  good  apples  sell  readily 
in  our  local  market  for  35  to  40  cents  for  a  %-bushel 


basket,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Olden  Fruit  Co.,  of 
Missouri,  had  recently  20,000  barrels  of  fine  Ben 
Davis,  for  which  they  had  refused  $2  per  barrel. 
This  doesn’t  look  much  like  overproduction. 

Delaware.  _  chas.  weight, 

APPLES  AND  APPLE  BARRELS. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT,  AND  FULL-SIZED  PACKAGES. 

In  The  R  N.-Y.  of  July  4,  an  answer  was  given  to 
the  question,  What  is  a  barrel  ?  The  loss  experi¬ 
enced  by  shippers,  and  the  trouble  undergone  by 
dealers,  by  reason  of  the  small-sized  barrels  many  of 
them  persist  in  using,  were  pointed  out.  A  barrel 
isn’t  a  barrel  with  many  shippers,  when  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  unit  of  measure.  The  grower  of  fruits  or 
vegetables  loses  much  more  than  he  gains  by  using 
these  inferior  sized  packages.  But  it  is  the  hardest 
work  in  the  world  to  make  many  of  these  people  be¬ 
lieve  so.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  they  can  pack 
their  apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  in  barrels  holding  a  peck 
less  than  they  should,  sell  them  as  regular  sized  pack¬ 
ages  for  full  prices,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser.  There 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.  The  dealers  in  these 
articles  are  no  fools.  They  know  a  standard  barrel 
when  they  see  one,  and  they  also  recognize  a  pony 
barrel  without  any  difficulty  when  one  of  them 
comes  into  view. 

Dealers  and  different  organizations  have  been 
doing  their  best  to  bring  these  facts  home  to  ship¬ 
pers,  for  years.  One  year,  many  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  would  not  buy  apples  packed  in  small 
barrels,  but  that  was  a  year  of  a  short  crop  of  apples, 
and  the  competition  was  so  keen,  that  buyers  ended 
by  taking  everything  they  could  get,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  package.  Not  so,  this  year;  the  crop 
is  large,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  buyers  will  be 
more  particular.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  a 
few  weeks  ago,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the 
apple  dealers  and  buyers  of  that  city  and  vicinity. 
They  unanimously  adopted  the  following  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  feeling  that  it  is  for  the  mutual  interest  of 
buyers,  dealers,  and  growers  of  apples  to  have  the  fruit  packed 
in  barrels  of  uniform  size,  hereby, 

Resolve ,  that  we  recognize  as  the  standard  barrel  for  apples,  a 
barrel  which  shall  not  be  smaller  than  the  capacity  of  a  flour 
barrel,  which  is  17*4  inches  in  diameter  of  head,  28*4  inches  in 
length  of  stave,  and  of  regular  bulge,  being  the  same  as  adopted 
by  the  National  Apple  Shippers’  Association,  and  we  hereby 
agree  not  to  buy,  directly  or  indirectly,  apples  that  are  packed  in 
smaller  barrels.  We  recommend  that  the  heads  be  of  hard  wood. 

This  is  good  advice,  and  is  well  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  apple  shippers.  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  extensive  handlers  of  domestic  and  foreign 
fruits,  send  us  the  following  : 

On  account  of  the  very  heavy  quantity  of  apples  that  promises 
now  to  be  marketed  the  coming  season,  we  would  strongly  advise 
that  only  the  No.  1  fruit  be  shipped  to  local  and  foreign  markets. 
In  this  way,  the  business  will  be  done  with  less  trouble,  and  be 
more  satisfactory  and  remunerative  to  farmer,  shipper  and 
dealer.  It  looks  now  as  though  it  would  not  pay  to  handle  any 
inferior  apples  this  season.  The  farmer  will  be  better  off  to  use 
them  as  fertilizer  or  feed  them  to  the  stock. 


" MUSCLE-MAKERS ”  “  FAT  FORMERS,” 

"  PURE  FAT.” 

ANOTHER  SCIENTIST  TO  THE  FRONT. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  submits  with  more  grace  to  the 
hypercriticism  of  Mr.  Morse,  page  506,  than  my  own 
polemic  spirit  is  prepared  to  accord  him.  When  I 
studied  chemistry,  I  was  taught  that  the  term  carbo¬ 
hydrates  was  not  well  chosen,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  a  misleading  expression,  and  that  there  is,  as  yet, 
but  little  known  about  the  atomic  structure  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  We  know  that  they  contain  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen,  and  always  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen,  but  the  proportions  of  these  two  to 
carbon  vary  greatly.  How,  then,  can  this  uncertain 
term  express,  with  a  certainty,  exactly  what  we  are 
feeding  ?  The  term,  protein,  is  worse  still.  Proteids 
contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and 
sulphur,  but  no  living  chemist  has,  as  yet,  ventured 
to  write  out  a  formula  that  will  more  than  represent 
about  their  average  composition.  The  two  words, 
protein  and  carbohydrate,  convey  to  the  chemist  a 
certain  “  shorthand  ”  general  meaning  similar  to  the 
symbols  he  uses  in  his  formulas,  all  of  which  are  as 
unintelligible  to  the  masses  as  the  printer’s  “slug” 
outside  of  his  own  office.  What  would  the  farmer 
think  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  to  advise  him  to  apply 
100  pounds  of  “  K  Cl  ”,  instead  of  muriate  of  potash  ? 
Both  mean  the  same,  with  the  difference  that  the 
chemist  would  see  that  to  every  39  pounds  of  valu¬ 
able  potash,  are  hitched  35.4  pounds  of  worthless 
chlorine.  According  to  Mr.  Morse,  however,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  should  use  the  formula,  K  Cl,  because  it  ex¬ 
presses  “  the  exact  meaning  of  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  substance  named.”  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  use  expressions  and  abbreviations  that  are  under¬ 
stood  by  his  class,  but  when  he  speaks  to  the  masses, 
he  must  use  the  language  of  the  masses,  or  he  might 
as  well  keep  his  mouth  shut. 


On  the  other  hand,  everybody  has  a  right  to  coin 
words  that  convey  to  the  masses  the  meaning  intended, 
and  this  the  words  “  muscle-makers  ”  and  “  fat- 
formers,”  as  used  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  certainly  do.  A 
study  of  an  unabridged  dictionary  ought  to  convince 
Mr.  Morse  that  his  objections  to  the  words  are  far 
from  well  founded.  I  wonder  whether  his  cows 
“  gave  ”  milk,  or  whether  he  took  it  from  them.  If 
he  ever  “  made  ”  money,  it  is  strange  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  punish  him  for  it.  To  water,  means  “  to 
wet  or  overflow  with  water.”  Is  that  the  way  he 
treated  his  thirsty  horse?  When  he  got  “soaking” 
wet,  how  did  his  mother  wring  the  water  out  of  him  ? 
When  he  “raised”  crops,  how  high  did  he  elevate 
them  ?  This  is  on  a  par  with  his  objections.  Even  a 
careless  reader  of  Primer  Science  must  have  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  muscle-makers,  fat-formers  and 
pure  fat.  There  was  no  need  of  such  expressions  as 
“hair-formers,  hoof-makers,”  etc.,  on  the  principle 
that  the  greater  includes  the  less,  unless  one  wish  to 
be  like  the  man  who,  after  cutting  a  large  hole  in  the 
door  for  the  cat,  also  cut  a  small  one  for  her  kittens 
to  pass.  The  three  plain  English  terms  express  the 
points  of  most  interest  to  the  farmer,  knowing,  as  he 
does,  that,  with  these  three  exactly  right,  the  rest 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
analysis  as  the  synthesis  that  the  farmer  needs.  He 
needs  to  know  how  to  put  his  feed  together  to  produce 
the  best  results.  This  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  fairly  taught, 
and  its  plain,  expressive  terms  have  aroused  a  greater 
interest  than  all  the  scientific  terms  put  together 
would  have  done.  A  careful  examination  into  the 
matter  must  convince  anyone  that  the  objec'ions 
urged  against  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  terms  apply  with  much 
greater  force  to  the  scientific  (?)  terms  in  vogue. 

Virginia.  j.  c.  senger. 


The  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  has  a  Chautauqua  course  of  home  rt  ad- 
ing  and  study  for  the  farmer.  The  course  covers  the 
general  subjects  of  crop  and  animal  production  and 
horticulture.  The  books  in  this  course  have  been 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
practical  farmer  and  his  family,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  publishers  by  which  these  books 
are  furnished  to  members  of  the  circle  at  reduced 
prices.  But  this  college  does  not  let  the  matter  rest 
there.  It  has  found  that  this  course  of  reading  must 
be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  farmers,  and  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
institutes  and  other  farmers’  meetings  and  explain 
this  system  of  home  study,  which  includes  some 
instruction  by  letter  from  the  college  when  desired, 
and  also  examination  and  granting  of  diploma  when 
the  course  is  satisfactorily  completed.  The  course  is 
pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  farmers.  The  result  is 
that,  frequently,  15,  20  or  25  persons  at  a  single  insti¬ 
tute  point  ask  for  certificates  of  membership.  This  is 
the  right  method  for  an  agricultural  college  to  pursue. 
The  masses  will  not  seek  a  scientific  agricultural 
education  unsolicited.  These  colleges  are  maintained 
by  -the  peoples’  money,  and  large  sums  are  being  ex¬ 
pended  upon  them.  A  little  of  this  money  cannot  be 
more  wisely  used  than  in  carrying  a  course  of  reading 
to  the  people.  In  no  other  way,  can  a  college  so 
surely  impress  upon  the  farmers  the  fact  that  agri¬ 
cultural  science  has  helpful  facts  for  practical  men. 
Young  men  will  be  drawn  to  the  college  as  students, 
and  the  college  will  get  into  closer  touch  with  the 
masses.  There  is  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many 
against  our  land-grant  colleges,  and  the  charge  has 
been  freely  made  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
not  doing  anything  for  agriculture,  and  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  plain,  practical  farmer.  The 
scheme  just  noticed  will  do  much  to  dispel  the  preju¬ 
dice,  and  to  convince  the  people  on  the  farms  that  the 
college  can  help  them  and  desires  to  do  so.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Star  hame  fastener  is  a  very  handy  device  to  take  the  place 
of  the  hame  strap.  It  is  inexpensive  and  offers  good  induce¬ 
ments  to  agents.  Write  the  Star  Hame  Fastener  Co.,  80  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Every  sheep  should  he  dipped  some  time  in  the  fall  to  insure 
comfort  by  freedom  from  insects  during  the  winter.  The  United 
States  Government  has  just  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  the 
Cooper  dip  in  preference  to  any  other.  The  address  is  Cooper  & 
Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Game  may  now  be  sold  in  New  York  during  the  year,  provided 
it  was  not  killed  in  the  State,  or  within  300  miles.  The  open  sea¬ 
son  for  many  kinds  of  game  in  the  State  is  also  at  hand.  Wm.  H. 
Cohen  &  Co.,  229  Washington  Street,  New  York,  are  ready  to 
handle  it  and  other  kinds  of  produce. 

Until  recent  years,  the  development  of  labor-saving  machinery 
for  handling  the  potato  crop  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  industry.  The  potato  planter  and  digger  were  the  first  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  The  Champion  potato  sorter 
promises  to  be  another  great  labor  saver,  and  relieves  the  potato 
grower  from  the  tedious  task  of  sorting  his  crop  by  hand.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Keunett 
Square,  Pa.,  which  will  cheerfully  send  full  particulars  upon 
application. 
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MOTHER  S  WISH. 

They  were  talking  of  the  glory  of  the  land  beyond 
the  skies, 

Of  the  light  and  of  the  gladness  to  be  fonnd  in 
Paradise, 

Of  the  flowers  ever  blooming,  of  the  never  ceasing 
songs, 

Of  the  wanderings  through  the  golden  streets,  of 
happy,  white-robed  throngs. 

“  And,”  said  father,  leaning  cozily  back  in  his 
easy  chair, 

Father  always  was  a  master  hand  for  comfort 
everywhere, 

“What  a  joyful  thing  ’twould  be  to  know  that, 
when  this  life  is  o’er, 

One  would  straightway  hear  a  welcome  from  the 
blessed,  shining  shore!” 

And  Isabel,  our  oldest  girl,  glanced  upward  from 
the  reed 

She  was  painting  on  a  water  jug,  and  murmured, 
“  Yes,  indeed.” 

And  Marian,  the  next  in  age,  a  moment  dropped 
her  book, 

And,  “  Yes,  indeed,”  repeated  with  a  sweet, 
ecstatic  look. 

But  mother,  gray-haired  mother,  who  had  come 
to  sweep  the  room, 

With  a  patient  smile  on  her  thin  face,  leaned 
lightly  on  her  broom — 

Poor  mother,  no  one  ever  thought  how  much  she 
had  to  do — 

And  ‘Said,  “  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  not  to  agree 
with  you, 

But  seems  to  me  that  when  I  die,  before  I  join  the 
blest, 

I’d  like  just  for  a  little  while  to  lie  in  my  grave 
and  rest.”  — Credit  Lost. 


Tiik  influence  of  the  shirt  waist  may 
make  woman’s  dress  more  masculine, 
but  it  also  incites  the  masculine  heart 
(or  shirt)  to  emulate  feminine  taste  and 
take  to  itself  some  of  the  dainty  colors 
and  fabrics.  Pink  and  blue  are  favorites 
with  gentlemen,  and  dotted  Swiss  has 
been  seen. 

*• 

With  the  death  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  a  life  of  great  usefulness  was 
ended.  She  has  been  called  the  greatest 
of  American  women,  and  if  we  could 
number  the  vast  throng  which  has  read 
her  book,  and  been  influenced  by  its 
great  purpose,  we  would  say,  “  Greatest 
of  all  women.” 

* 

Thk  stiff  collar  of  the  shirt  waist 
hardly  holds  its  own  with  the  ribbon 
collar.  The  latter  is  certainly  prettier 
and  more  comfortable.  The  stiff  collar 
belongs  with  the  tailor-made  suit,  to 
which  it  adds  style.  Its  severity  is  try¬ 
ing  to  most  faces,  and,  except  in  white, 
it  lacks  the  daintiness  which  we  like  in 
a  woman’s  dress. 

* 

Most  papers  are  continually  publish¬ 
ing  advice  about  the  complexion,  etc., 
and  more  than  half  of  such  matter  is  as 
impracticable  and  useless  as  can  be. 
We  think  that  the  care  of  one’s  health 
is  first  in  importance,  and  that  the  com¬ 
plexion  can  best  be  improved  by  giving 
proper  attention  to  the  stomach.  Mrs. 
Rorer  is  an  authority  on  the  question  of 
wholesome  foods,  and  her  fine  complex¬ 
ion,  it  is  said,  she  ascribes  to  her  fond¬ 
ness  for  garlic.  This  seems  to  verify 
the  claim  that  onions  are  good  for  clear¬ 
ing  the  skin. 

A  JAR  OF  JELLY. 

1IOW  IT  IS  MADE  AND  SOLD. 

Part  VI. 

Brandied  Fruits ;  Finishing  Touches. 

I  WISH  to  say  one  word  about  bran- 
died  fruits.  Many,  I  know,  would 
consider  a  list  incomplete  that  did  not 
include  these  ;  but  none  has  ever  gone 
out  under  our  label.  I  haven  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples. in  the  matter,  and  to  me, 
these  seem  very  strong  arguments 
against  them.  The  excuse  that  “some 
one  will  put  them  up  if  you  do  not,  and 
you  might  as  well  have  the  profit  as 
they,”  seems  to  me  a  very  weak  one,  and 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  Many  young 
men  who  are  now  drunkards,  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  their  love  for  liquor  was 
acquired  by  eating  brandied  fruits. 


either  at  their  mothers’  tables  or  at  the 
table  of  some  friend.  I  have  a  little  boy 
of  my  own,  and  I  can  feel  what  a  bitter¬ 
ness  any  mother  would  cherish  towards 
another  who  would  lead  her  boy  astray, 
even  through  such  seemingly  innocent 
means.  No  mother  must  ever  be  able  to 
lay  such  an  accusation  on  my  head. 

As  I  look  over  the  articles  written,  I 
feel  that  I  may  have  painted  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  too  glowing  colors  ;  that  I  may 
have  carried  the  idea  that  entire  failure 
is  an  impossibility.  I  have  not  intended 
this,  and  I  wish  to  say  emphatically,  that 
no  one  need  expect  to  succeed  in  this 
work  who  is  not  willing,  at  the  outset, 
to  spend  many  weary  hours,  and  carry 
much  anxiety.  There  is  much  to  con¬ 
tend  with  and  one  needs  endless  patience, 
courage  and  strength.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  compete  with  the  canned  fruit  in 
tins,  and  jellies  put  up  by  the  pail  at 
only  a  few  cents  per  pound,  somewhat 
lessen  the  sales  of  better  qualities.  An¬ 
other  great  obstacle  in  this  work  is  its 
expensiveness.  It  needs  quite  a  little 
capital  to  carry  it  on,  and  from  the  very 
first,  it  is  continual  outgo  with  no  income 
till  the  end  of  the  fruit  season. 

We  usually  begin  to  ship  our  fruit 
October  1,  using  cases  which  hold  one 
dozen  each  of  quarts  and  pints,  and  two 
dozen  tumblers.  These  cases  are  lined 
with  indented  paper  on  all  sides,  and  a 
wrapper  of  it  is  put  about  each  jar.  This 
we  buy  in  quantities  in  large  rolls,  cut¬ 
ting  it  ourselves  in  the  desired  shape. 
We  cover  our  jellies  and  jams,  first  with 
a  paper  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
fruit.  Then  place  over  the  top  of  the 
tumbler  a  cover  of  paper  lined  with  one 
of  paper  cambric,  both  being  wet  with 
any  material  which  will  cause  them  to 
adhere  to  the  tumbler.  When  this  cover 
is  dry,  it  is  covered  with  a  tinfoil  cap  of 
any  desired  depth,  pressed  on  smoothly. 
The  cans  are  then  labeled,  and  wrapped 
in  soft  wrapping  paper,  when  they  are 
ready  for  packing,  which  is  done  in  straw. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that,  to  make 
a  glass  of  jelly  complete,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ping,  we  have  to  purchase  articles  of  11 
different  firms  ;  yet  people  complain  that 
these  are  such  expensive  luxuries,  not 
considering  the  anxiety,  care  and,  more 
than  all,  the  labor  over  stoves  kept 
at  red  heat  during  the  long,  summer 
days  while  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
is  steadily  ascending  to  its  greatest  alti¬ 
tude.  In  this  business,  as  with  all  others, 
there  is  no  success  without  unceasing 
vigilance  and  perseverance.  But  the 
reward  and  satisfaction  come  with  the 
appreciation  of  the  public.  This  indus¬ 
try  has  had  a  rapid  growth  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  its  farther  development,  with 
the  many  other  sources  of  prosperity,  is 
bringing  out  some  noble  elements  of 
human  character,  for  only  as  a  nation  is 
engaged  in  ennobling  industry,  can  it  be 
happy.  mrs.  o.  p.  howland. 


CALLED  TO  BE  A  COOK. 

(Concluded.) 

ELLIE  had  just  engaged  a  new 
Phyllis,  and  was  full  of  wonder,  as 
all  housewives  are,  as  to  why  there 
should  be  so  much  inefficient  help,  and 
why  our  American  girls  should  avoid 
this  open  door  of  employment  as  though 
a  plague  lurked  just  within  it.  As  only 
a  woman  can,  she  ignored  the  fact  that 
others  besides  herself  might  dislike  to 
roughen  their  hands. 

“  Of  course,  we  all  lament  the  state  of 
affairs,”  said  I;  “yet  I  cannot  blame 
any  girl  of  good  connections  for  not 
wanting  to  become  the  slave  of  a  capri¬ 
cious  mistress,  where  she  must  associate 
and  sit  at  table  with  those  who  are  her 
inferiors  in  refinement  and  culture. 
Neither  can  I  blame  her  for  not  liking 
to  place  herself  in  a  position  where  she 
will  inevitably  be  slighted  by  those  who 


were  only  her  4  equals,’  but  who,  simply 
by  this  accident  of  place,  now  consider 
themselves  her  *  superiors.’  ” 

“  There  is  no  necessity  for  her  being 
slighted,”  asserted  Gertrude.  “  The  girl 
who  respects  herself  is  always  respected. 
As  to  not  eating  with  the  family,  she 
should  look  at  it  as  a  friend  of  mine  did, 
who  said  that  she  did  not  know  whether 
the  family  felt  above  eating  at  the  same 
table  with  her,  or  not,  but  that  she  cer¬ 
tainly  did  feel  above  eating  with  them. 
And  if  you  mention  social  position,”  said 
this  iconoclast,  with  a  fine  curl  of  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  nose,  “  no  one  who  works  for  a 
living,  I  care  not  in  what  occupation, 
has  any  social  position,  and  she  might  as 
well  get  used  to  the  fact  in  one  line  of 
work  as  in  another.” 

“  That  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
by  ‘  social  position,’  mademoiselle,”  hast¬ 
ily  interposed  Mellie.  “  If  you  use  the 
term  as  do  those  eminent  scions  of  the 
400  who  dare  not  refer  to  their  ancestry 
lest  they  discover  a  tradesman  or  a  pret¬ 
zel  merchant  to  the  public  eye,  no  doubt, 
you  are  correct.  But  you  know  that, 
when  you  use  the  word  in  its  best  sense, 
you  and  I  are  the  social  equals  of  the 
best  our  country  can  show.  If  your  asser¬ 
tion  were  true,  how  could  rail-splitters 
and  tow-path  boys  come  to  be  Presidents 
of  this  big  nation,  and  their  wives  ‘  first 
ladies  of  the  land  ’  ?  ” 

“Perhaps,”  was  Gertrude’s  provok- 
ingly  dubious  answer, though  the  twinkle 
in  her  eye  showed  that  she  wished, 
rather  to  sustain  her  argument  than  to 
reaffirm  a  belief. 

“  At  any  rate,”  affirmed  Mellie,  “  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  do  housework  for  a 
living,  yourself,  Gertrude  !  ” 

Mellie  felt  that,  in  appealing  to  her 
friend’s  aristocratic  tendencies,  she  was 
securing  her  position  ;  but  the  shot  had 
no  apparent  effect,  for  Gertrude  replied 
calmly  :  “  No,  because  I  can  do  some¬ 

thing  else  which  pays  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“  But  suppose  that  you  could  not,”  per¬ 
sisted  Mellie.  “  Put  yourself  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  place  of  the  girl  who  is  not 
fitted  for  a  profession,  or  for  any  of 
those  occupations  that  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  more  ladylike  than  others,  and 
which  command  more  outward  respect, 
at  least.  You  would  never  do  housework 
for  a  living  !  ” 

“  Indeed,  I  would  !”  stoutly  replied 
our  friend.  “  At  least  I  would  cook.  I 
would  10  times  sooner  do  it  than  to  go 
into  a  shop,  or  where  you  have  to  work 
every  moment,  where  you  never  have  an 
instant  to  yourself,  but  must  stand  a 
never-ending  strain  from  early  morning 
until  night.  Possibly  you  may  think 
that  the  young  ladies  who  stand  behind 
the  counter  have  more  ‘outward  respect’ 
than  those  who  do  housework  for  a 
living  ;  but  I  tell  you  that  it  is  just  the 
other  way  ;  for  behind  the  counter,  they 
are  subjected  to  the  whims  and  some¬ 
times  the  abuse  of  every  one  who  may 
choose  thus  to  treat  them.  And  as  for  a 
factory  !  Do  you  remember  Mattie  Mil¬ 
ler,  Myra  ?  She  was  at  school  when  we 
were.” 

“  I  remember  how  she  looked.  She 
was  not  in  my  class,  and  I  did  not  know 
her  personally  ;  but  I  saw  her  with  you 
quite  frequently.” 

“  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  you  might 
remember  her.  Her  father  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  easy  circumstances,  and  during 
Mattie’s  school  life,  they  had,  not  only 
every  comfort,  but  the  luxuries  of  life — 
a  beautifully  furnished  house  and  every¬ 
thing  to  correspond.  But  just  as  she 
left  school,  her  father  failed  and  lost 
everything.  He  was  growing  old,  and 
had  not  the  energy  to  try  again,  but 
seemed  to  lose  all  his  interest  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  not  to  be  able  to  turn  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  Gradually  he  grew  feeble 


and  helpless.  There  were  father,  mother 
and  a  little  sister  of  10  years  besides 
Mattie.  The  wolf  came  pretty  near  the 
door,  and  there  was  no  one  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  him  away  but  this  girl 
who  had  never  had  anything  to  do  be¬ 
fore.” 

“  Why  did  she  not  teach  ?”  inquired 
Mellie.  “  I  think  that  you  said  she  was 
competent  ?” 

“  She  was  well  fitted  to  teach,” 
answered  Gertrude,  “  and  at  first  she 
tried  to  find  a  position  as  teacher  ;  but 
she  must  be  near  home  ;  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  her  to  wait  for  an  opening,  and 
as  none  presented  itself  at  once,  she 
went  into  a  factory,  and  there  she  has 
stayed  all  these  long  10  years.  She  has  to 
work  every  moment  of  daylight,  and 
every  day  except  Sundays.  She  never 
has  a  holiday,  and  she  dare  not  be  sick, 
for  fear  of  losing  her  place.  She  has  sat 
before  a  machine  in  that  unnatural, 
stooping  position,  cramping  her  lungs 
and  bending  her  spine  during  the  hours  of 
daylight  for  10  years.  Her  life  has  just 
been  one  dreadful  grind,  until  she  has 
lost  all  hope  and  almost  all  interest  in 
life.  I  went  to  see  her  when  I  first 
came  home.  There  she  lives,  or,  rather 
exists,  in  the  same  city  where  she  went 
to  school,  and  she  has  never  once  been 
back  to  a  commencement.  I  tried  to 
induce  her  to  go  with  me,  but  she  said 
pitifully,  that  no  one  wanted  to  see  her. 

I  told  her  that  I  wanted  her.  I  think 
that  she  is  the  noblest  girl  in  the  whole 
class,  if  she  does  think  her  life  is  such 
a  failure.” 

Gertrude’s  flushed  cheeks  and  excited 
manner,  so  unusual  with  her,  gave  added 
interest  to  the  story,  and  there  were 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  both  her  listeners,  as 
they  emphatically  agreed  with  her  last 
remark. 

“  We  often  read  such  stories,”  said 
Mellie,  “  but  they  never  seemed  so  real 
to  me  before.” 

“  So  much  for  the  factory  part  of  the 
question,”  went  on  Gertrude.  “  Now,  if 
you  do  housework,  you  get  good  wages 
(of  course,  it  isn’t  called  a  ‘  salary,’  but 
the  money  will  buy  just  as  much  as  if  it 
were) ;  you  get  a  safe  home,  and  you  get 
your  board.  The  board  alone  often  takes 
nearly  all  a  girl  can  earn  at  other  em¬ 
ployments.  Suppose  you  are  a  good, 
plain  cook  !  You  can  get  818  to  820  a 
month  anywhere  in  the  city  where  I 
have  been  living,  besides  board.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  cook,  so  you  have 
considerable  time  to  yourself  ;  and  it  is 
not  very  hard  work.  You  can  save  all 
you  earn  except  what  it  costs  you  to 
dress  ;  and  you  need  not  stay  one  hour 
with  a  vulgar  mistress,  or  in  any  place 
where  you  are  not  treated  well  ;  for 
such  is  the  demand  for  competent  cooks, 
that  if  you  go  out  at  one  door,  you  can 
immediately  enter  the  next.  In  fact, 
every  door  on  the  street  is  open  to  you. 
You  need  not  take  abuse  or  insult ;  you 
need  not  overwork  ;  you  need  not  lose 
your  self-respect ;  and  you  may  be  much 
more  of  a  lady  than  your  mistress  can 
ever  be,  and  be  just  as  good  a  cook  as 
though  you  were  vulgar  and  ignorant.” 

Gertrude’s  earnestness  and  her  telling 
arguments— or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather 
say,  her  facts — proved  both  silencing  and 
convincing,  and  they  solved  the  problem 
which  has  been  vexing  my  soul  so  long. 
Our  family  are  all  “  born  cooks,”  and 
should  the  time  ever  come  when  1  shall 
be  thrown  on  my  own  resources,  I  think 
that  I  shall  be  a  “  good  plain  cook.”  But 
still  I  wonder  whether  Gertrude  would, 
even  if  she  were-  “  called  ”  by  circum¬ 
stances  and  by  natural  fitness  ! 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 


Daniel  Webster  :  “  Labor  is  the 

great  substantial  interest  on  which  we 
all  stand.” 
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PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

Something  each  day— a  smile — 

Is  not  so  much  to  give, 

And  the  little  gifts  of  life 
Make  sweet  the  days  we  live. 

The  world  has  weary  hearts 
That  we  can  bless  and  cheer, 

And  a  smile  for  every  day 
Makes  sunshine  all  the  year. 

— George  Cooper  in  Sunday  School  Times. 

_ Phillips  Broooks  :  “  There  are  al¬ 
ways  people  who  are  uneasy  if  hard 
times  improve  by  other  ways  than  they 
suggested.” 

....  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  :  “I  have 
discovered  a  way  to  end  the  woman  con¬ 
troversy.  Let  the  women  all  say  that 
they  won’t  take  care  of  the  babies  till 
the  laws  are  altered.  One  week  of  this 
discipline  would  bring  all  the  men  on 
their  marrow  bones.” 

. . .  .Emerson  :  “  If  the  young  merchant 

fails,  men  say  that  he  is  ruined.  If  the 
finest  genius  studies  at  one  of  our  col¬ 
leges,  and  is  not  installed  within  one 
year  afterward  in  an  office  in  the  cities  or 
suburbs  of  New  York  or  Boston,  it  seems 
to  his  friends  and  himself  that  he  is 
right  in  being  disheartened  and  in  com¬ 
plaining  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  sturdy 
lad  from  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont 
who,  in  turn,  tries  all  the  professions, 
who  teams  it,  farms  it,  peddles,  keeps  a 
school,  preaches,  edits  a  newspaper,  goes 
to  Congress,  buys  a  township,  etc.,  in 
successive  years,  and  always,  like  a  cat, 
falls  on  his  feet,  is  worth  a  hundred  of 
these  city  dolls.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Washing  the  Chicken.  —  I  heartily 
agree  with  Sweet  Fern  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  washing  the  skin  of  a 
chicken  with  soap  before  cooking.  In  my 


6830—  Misses’  Eton  Jacket. 
6654— Misses’  Skirt. 


practice,  however,  I  substitute  baking 
soda  for  soap,  and  a  clean  cloth  for 
Sweet  Fern’s  brush.  Unless  one  make 
soap  for  this  special  purpose  from  clean, 
sweet  lard,  the  soda  is  preferable.  The 
necessity  for  cleansing  a  chicken’s  skin 
thoroughly,  should  be  apparent  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  seen  fowls  dusting 
themselves  in  a  barnyard.  And  the  idea 
of  some  cooks — that  this  cleaning  im¬ 
pairs  the  flavor — wholesome  flavor — is 
absurd.  Alix. 


call  them.  These  should  be  gathered 
when  they  are  ripe,  that  is,  when  they 
have  turned  a  deep  brown,  pulled  care¬ 
fully  apart,  and  put  at  once  into  the 
pillow  cases.  The  cases  should  be  filled 
quite  full,  especially  for  the  floor  pil¬ 
lows,  and  then  when  sewed  up,  they 
should  be  beaten  and  kneaded  effectu¬ 
ally  to  loosen  and  separate  the  down. 
Such  pillows  keep  in  good  condition  for 
a  long  time,  and  are  almost  as  soft  and 
light  as  down. 

Fly  Paper  may  be  made  at  home,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recipe  given  in  the  New 
England  Farmer :  Have  ready  some 
sheets  of  wrapping  paper  which  is  firm 
enough  not  to  allow  the  mixture  to 
strike  through.  Old  pamphlet  covers, 
circulars  and  writing  paper,  are  also 
good.  Use  equal  parts  of  melted  resin 
and  castor  oil,  and  be  sure  not  to  add  a 
drop  of  water.  Stir  the  mixture  over 
the  fire  a  minute,  or  until  thoroughly 
mixed,  then  while  it  is  warm,  spread  it 
thinly  over  sheets  of  paper  that  is  not 
porous.  Be  sure  to  leave  a  margin 
round  the  edges  or  the  fly  paper  cannot 
be  handled  neatly.  If  at  first  the  flies 
do  not  seem  to  be  attracted  to  it,  scatter 
a  very  little  sugar  in  the  center  of  the 
sheet. 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

6830.  Misses'  Eton  Jacket. 
6654.  Misses’  Skirt. 

The  jacket  is  simply  adjusted  by 
under-arm  gores  and  shoulder  seams, 
fancy  pearl  buttons  decorating  the  fronts. 
The  seamless  back  is  rounded  on  the 
lower  edge,  very  slight  points  finishing 
the  fronts.  The  revers  are  stylishly 
pointed,  and  meet  the  rolling  collar  in 
notches,  the  edges  being  finished  with 
a  double  row  of  machine  stitching.  The 
skirt  is  shaped  with  front  and  side  gores 
that  fit  smoothly  at  the  top,  the  straight 
back  breadth  being  gathered.  Patterns 
Nos.  6380  and  6654  are  cut  in  sizes  for 
misses  of  10,  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
Thb  Rural  New-Yorkeh. 


The 

!‘f)  Bane 
of 

wm  Beauty. 


Beauty’s  bane  is 
the  fading  or  falling  of 
the  hair.  Luxuriant 
tresses  are  far  more  to 


the 


matron  than  to  the  maid  whose  casket 
of  charms  is  yet  unrifled  by  time. 
Beautiful  women  will  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  that  falling  or  fading  hair 
is  unknown  to  those  who  use 


Cat-tail  Pillows.  —  Nearly  every 
woman  enjoys  having  pillows  for  the 
lounge,  as  well  as  large  pillows  for  the 
floor,  and  pillows  to  throw  into  the 
angles  of  otherwise  uncomfortable 
chairs,  says  a  correspondent  in  the 
Household.  The  usual  trouble  in  obtain¬ 
ing  enough  of  these  is  the  expense  of 
the  material  with  which  to  fill  them. 
Covers  may  ue  made  of  gingham,  denim, 
and  a  number  of  other  inexpensive 
fabrics,  while  a  good,  stout  piece  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  makes  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  ticking.  And  now  it  has  been 
discovered  that  a  filling  may  be  had 
with  no  expense  at  all,  at  least,  to  those 
who  live  in,  or  have  access  to,  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  filling  is  obtained  from  the 
catkin  or  cat-tails  as  the  boys  usually 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins- 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 


CAMERA  FREE 

CHANCE  FOR  gP„YLss 


l)o  you  want 
for  boys  and 

at  once  and  we _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

to-day.  FARMERS’  VOICE, 3c3h4icaco,0ills: 


without  money 


low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething,  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


U/pp|f|  V  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
IWLLIYLI  quired,  failure  impossible;  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Audress 

S.S.Wure  Co.  Box  5308.Boston.Muss, 


55 1 
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Beauty  Wall 

need  cost  no  more  than  ugliness.  The 
most  beautiful 

WALL  PAPERS 

at  half  what  you’d  expect  thev’d  cost. 

Samples  and  book  on  home  decoration  FREE.  De¬ 
scribe  rooms  and  state  prioe  you  want  to  pay.  Paper 
banger's  outfit  complete,  (1.00. 

!  CHA8.  ■.  N.  KIIXEN,  1288  Filbert  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CREE  SAMPLE  COPY  SLdy™ 
An  Elementary  Journal  for  Students  of 

Electricity.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Mechanic*. 
Mining.  Architectural  Drawing.  Architecture. 

Plumbing.  Steam  Kngiiieerlng.  Heating. 

^  entllatlon.  Civil  Engineering.  Prospecting. 

HOME  STUDY,  ^ 


ROAD  LANDS 

FOR  8ALE  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,000  acres  of  choloe 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especla 
attention  to,  the  600,000  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
ValleyRailroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  E.  F.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Pftn  Q8I  P— High-Grade  Farms.  Also  a  few 
rUH  wHLC  cheap  Farms.  Write  for  my  list. 

J.  LELAND  HANNA,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIAMI 


BuggiesCarriages,  Wagons 

BICYCLES  AND  HARNESS 
Strongr,  Handsome,  Low-prlred  Goods. 
Fully  warranted  at  prices  which  make  money 
for  you  by  saving  one-third  to  one-half.  A  substantial  top  buggy, 

841. 125 ;  an  elegant  family  carriage,  867.50.  We  pay  freight  to 
points  mentioned  in  our  new  Annual  Catalogue,  gent  free.  Write 
Miami  Manufacturing  Co.,  i  i W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  RtTBAAi  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  Eirst  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  —  the  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


"RjUeksojT 

No792  RFTHAVENUE7NEAR\ri4THST!rNTYr 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Price*. 
^  Easy 
^  Terms. 


Harvest 

Excursions 


TO  THE  FARM  LANDS  AND  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE 

West,  Northwest Southwest 

The  Burlington  Route  and  many  eastern  railroads  will 
sell  Excursion  Tickets  at 


VERY  LOW  ROUND-TRIP  RATES 

ON 

August  4, 18,  September  1, 15, 29  ^  October  6, 20 

Take  this  opportunity  to  go  and  see  the  splendid  crops  that  Nebraska,  Northern 
Kansas  and  other  Western  sections  have  produced  this  year.  Ask  your  nearest 
ticket  agents  for  particulars,  and  see  that  your  ticket  reads  via  the  BURLING¬ 
TON  ROUTE.  Send  to  the  undersigned  for  a  pamphlet  (no  charge)  about 
Western  Farm  Lands. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  General  Passenger  Agent,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Presidential  Campaign  News. 

The  Presidential  Election  next  November  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  important  since  i860.  We  can’t 
print  all  the  news  about  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.;  but  we  have  made 
special  arrangements  with  the  leading  National  papers  of  both 
parties  in  the  following  list,  so  that  we  can  send  your  choice  of 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  a  trifling  cost.  This  will  give 
you  all  the  political  news  during  the  campaign,  and  the  results 
of  the  election  in  November.  Every  regular  issue  of  any  paper 
in  this  list  will  be  sent  from  the  date  your  order  is  received, 
until  January  1,  1897,  together  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  year 
for  the  price  opposite  the  name  of  paper.  Agents  and  club 
raisers  may  take  these  orders,  and  retain  their  regular  commis¬ 
sions  on  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  no  discount  can  be  allowed  on  the 
other  papers. 

THRICE- A-W EEK  WORLD,  New  York . SI. 45 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE,  Rochester.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER.  (Weekly) .  1.20 

THE  CINCINNATI  GAZETTE.  (Weekly) .  1.20 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL.  (Weekly) .  1.40 

ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  INTER-OCEAN,  Chicago.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

Remember,  these  prices  are  for  the  papers  mentioned  until 
January  i,  1897,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year,  or  we  will  send 
any  paper  in  the  list  free  to  any  subscriber  who  will  send  $1 
for  a  new  subscription  (not  his  own)  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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“ALARMS.” 

A  Frenchman  is  said  to  have  invented 
a  “  baby- cry”  alarm.  It  is  a  sort  of  shell 
over  the  baby’s  crib  so  arranged  that, 
whenever  the  child  cries  in  the  night,  a 
bell  in  the  next  room  is  rung.  We  don’t 
need  any  such  alarm  at  our  house.  Our 
baby  has  good  lungs,  and  when  she  sets 
out  to  cry,  the  neighbors  all  turn  over 
in  bed  with  various  remarks  about  her 
nocturnal  habits.  For  my  part,  I 
wouldn’t  give  five  cents  for  a  child  so 
weak  in  the  lungs  that  it  needed  an 
electrical  device  to  let  folks  know  it  had 
the  colic  or  a  bad  dream.  Such  a  child 
never  could  breathe  air  enough  into  the 
lungs  to  enable  it  to  grow  up. 

We  feel  inclined  to  act  just  about  the 
same  way  about  the  announcement  of 
The  Agent 5s’  Sfiare  on  this  page.  The 
enterprising,  successful  man  won’t  need 
an  electric  battery  to  enable  him  to  see 
the  bargains  that  stick  right  out  of  this 
offer.  The  men  who  will  finger  the 
greater  part  of  that  cash  are  capable  of 
sounding  their  own  alarm,  and  we  shall 
hear  from  them  before  October  1.  They 
will  be  at  every  picnic  and  fair,  or  at 
any  other  place  where  farmers  are  gath¬ 
ered,  and  they  will  make  hay  before  the 
sun  of  other  folks  begins  to  shine. 

Now,  then,  time  is  short,  and  the 
weather  is  hot.  Short  stories  !  Are  you 
capable  of  sounding  your  own  alarm,  or 
must  it  be  rung  and  sung  again  and 
again?  These  prizes  are  genuine.  There’s 
one  for  you.  Start  for  it  now  !  Keep 
at  ’em,  See  what  this  Jerseyman  says: 

The  owner  of  the  name  I  send  you,  was  a  trial 
subscriber  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  and  about 
Christmas,  I  worked  him  hard  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription;  but  he  said  that  he  was  too  poor. 
When  I  saw  him  the  other  day,  he  said:  “I’ve  got 
to  have  that  paper  !  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  I  mean  !  I 
might  as  well  give  you  a  dollar  right  away.”  He 
did  not  have  to  be  asked  to  subscribe  now.  He 
realized  that  he  was  too  poor  to  be  without  it. 

That’s  right !  Keep  at  ’em  !  They’ll 
come  in  time  ! 


THE  RURAL’S  FRUIT  REPORTS. 

Some  New  Raspberries. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
July  11,  a  correspondent  from  Crescent,  Iowa,  the 
same  latitude  as  ours,  but  further  west,  says  that 
the  Columbian  raspberry  winterkills  with  him. 
In  the  spring  of  1895,  we  planted  for  trial,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties:  Loudon,  Gault,  Columbian  and 
Redfield.  The  summer  was  unusually  hot  and 
dry;  in  September,  we  had  some  rain,  which 
made  a  late  growth,  but  our  plants  came  through 
the  winter  without  harm,  except  the  Loudon,  of 
which  some  plants  were  cut  back  one-half.  This 
variety  is  claimed  to  be  ironclad  in  Wisconsin.  I 
think  the  drought  and  late  growth  are  mostly  to 
blame,  and  so  cannot  condemn  a  variety  with 
one  year’s  trial.  The  winter  was  rather  open, 
and  I  think  only  twice  the  temperature  went 
down  to  15  or  16  degrees  below  zero.  Our  Colum¬ 
bians  made  a  magnificent  crop  of  berries,  and 
the  new  canes  are  six  feet  high,  standing  up 
straight.  e.  m.  c. 

Pella,  Iowa. 

Notes  prom  Windham  County,  Vt.— Of  all  the 
varieties  of  strawberries  grown  at  Mapledell 
Farm,  the  Greenville  is  by  far,  the  best.  Princess 
is  too  soft  and  poor  in  color.  Van  Deman  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  bloomers,  but  a  large  part  of 
the  fruit  blasts.  Beder  Wood  is  a  better  early 
berry  than  the  Van  Deman.  Marshall,  Mary,  Rio 
and  Brandywine  have  not  fruited  yet,  but  have 
made  a  fine  growth  for  spring-set  plants.  The 
Cuthbert  raspberry  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat 
as  the  Loudon  is  a  grand  berry,  and  if  as  hardy 
as  is  claimed  for  it,  will  sui-ely  take  first  place. 
The  berries  are  large  and  firm.  The  Miller  is  an¬ 
other  fine  early  berry.  The  Columbian  I  have  not 
fruited  yet.  The  North  Star  currant  is  worthless 
for  me.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  but  the  fruit  is 
no  larger  than  the  old  Dutch.  I  shall  dig  out  all 
I  have  of  this  variety,  and  shall  try  the  Red 
Cross.  Of  grapes,  the  Green  Mountain  is  the  very 
finest  one  on  our  list— extra  early,  hardy,  produc¬ 
tive,  fine  flavor  and  attractive. 

The  winter  of  1895-6  was  a  very  disastrous  one 
for  fruit  and  fruit  trees.  All  my  Crosby  peaches 
and  all  Elbertas  except  one,  were^killed,  as  were 
all  other  varieties  except  the  seedling  which  I 
have  before  mentioned,  and  the  blossom  buds  on 
all  the  latter  were  killed ;  but  the  trees  came 
through  all  right.  Some  plum,  and  even  forest 
trees  were  killed.  The  Burbank  plum  seems  a 
little  hardier  than  the  Abundance.  I  had  a  fine 
crop  of  strawberries,  which  sold  here  in  our  local 
market  for  20  cents  per  box  through  the  entire 
season,  while  all  other  natives  were  selling  at  two 
boxes  for  25  cents.  I  use  all  new,  clean  baskets 
of  the  largest  size,  berries  all  assorted  and  guar¬ 
anteed  alike  from  top  to  bottom,  and  baskets  full. 


I  have  pickers  enough  to  pick  all  the  berries  be¬ 
fore  noon,  and  every  berry  is  sold  before  night; 
this  insures  perfectly  fresh  berries.  My  guar¬ 
antee  goes  with  every  box.  Any  customer  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  a  box  of  my  berries,  can  have 
his  money  back  or  another  box  free.  a.  a.  h. 

Southern  vs.  Northern  Farming.— My  friend 
James  Mackinlay  used  to  say  that  southern  farm¬ 
ing  differed  as  much  from  northern,  as  farming 
on  the  half  cooled  planet  of  Jupiter,  might  be 
supposed  to  differ  from  either.  Your  comments 
on  the  extract  from  the  Southern  Farmer,  on  page 
516,  indicate  that  you  do  not  quite  grasp  what  it 
means  “  to  live  at  home  and  board  in  the  same 
place,”  as  understood  in  the  South.  The  mild 
climate,  admits  varied  crops;  all  that  we  have 
with  sugar,  syrup,  rice,  sweet  potatoes  and 
winter  gardens  added,  besides  the  great  staple 
cotton;  and  the  childlike  negro  laborer,  who 
must,  practically,  be  fed  and  clothed,  makes  a 
big  family  to  provide  for.  If  a  southern  farmer 
can  pay  most  of  his  labor  bills  through  his 
“  provision  crops,”  he  finds  that  it  is  better  to 
raise  them  than  to  buy;  hence  he  seems  to  butt 
against  political  economy  in  his  crude  barter 
methods.  He  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
cotton  crop,  which  it  is  estimated  will  bring  him 
$300,000,000  this  year.  Now  his  peculiar  mode  of 
farming  and  labor  enables  him  to  convert  all 
other  crops  into  cotton,  always  salable  for  cash 
in  gold.  Heretofore,  his  cotton  has  brought  such 
a  price  that  he  thought  that  it  did  not  pay  him  to 
raise  his  pork  and  corn,  mules,  etc.,  so  he  bought 
them  from  the  West.  Now  cotton  is  so  low  that 
he  can’t  get  trusted,  so  he  is  forced  to  raise  these 
things,  and  is  better  off  in  doing  so.  He  is,  in 
short,  the  best  off  farmer  in  the  world,  t.  b.  b. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Those  Barren  Abundance  Plum  Trees. — I  read 
with  interest,  on  page  513,  G.  S.’s  complaint  about 
his  Abundance  plum  trees,  and  H.  E.  Van 
Deman’s  commentary  thereon.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  can  see  the  exact  trouble,  between  the 
lines  of  G.  S.’s  inquiry.  Six  plum  trees  in  a  well- 
filled  poultry  yard  are,  certainly,  well  fed,  and 
their  growth  of  three  to  five  feet  at  an  age  when 
a  bushel  of  fruit  is  expected  per  tree,  confirms 
that  fact.  Then  G.  S.  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
growth  is  cut  back  to  two  feet  to  make  them 
“  strong.”  The  trouble  with  these  trees  is  that 
they  are  too  intent  on  development,  to  think  of 
fruitage,  and  the  cutting  back  aggravates  that 
tendency.  Then  G.  S.  does  not  make  them  strong 
by  cutting  back;  he  makes  the  current  growth 
strong,  but  the  tree  itself  weak.  The  practice  is 
good  for  hedges,  but  bad  for  plum  trees.  If  G.  S. 
will  let  the  trees  alone,  patience  will  bring  to  him 
a  perfect  reward.  I  have  an  exact  experience 
over  the  same'line.  In  Kentucky,  we  use  Marianna 
stocks  and  want  good,  heavy  bud  sticks,  well 
ripened,  early  in  the  season.  Each  year,  I  cut 
back  orchard  trees  to  furnish  the  wood  wanted. 
Now  this  season,  in  Kentucky,  has  been  a  record 
breaker  in  the  way  of  plums,  and  everything  is 
loaded  to  the  ground.  On  the  20  or  more  trees  cut 
back,  there  has,  however,  not  been  a  plum — fine 
growth,  but  no  fruit— and  the  Japans  are  in  line. 
The  correct  treatment  of  G.  S.’s  trees  is  evident. 

Kentucky.  h.  f.  h. 

A  Michigan  Report. — Strawberries  were  10  days 
earlier  than  usual.  The  fruiting  season  com¬ 
menced  with  Meeks  and  Michel’s  Early,  with 
Beder  Wood  close  behind.  The  Meeks  is  a  very 
good  berry,  but,  like  the  Michel’s,  lacks  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Among  newer  varieties  of  special  men¬ 
tion,  is  the  Clyde,  with  large-sized,  light-colored 
nearly  round  berries  in  great  abundance,  very 
promising,  early.  Fountain  is  again  one  of  the 
best,  at  least,  all-’round  good  berries  here;  very 
handsome  and  productive.  The  fruit  is  large,  of 
a  deep,  glossy  red  color  with  golden  seeds;  flesh 
red  and  solid  to  the  center,  firm  and  good.  I  shall 
grow  it  largely  for  fruit  in  the  near  future.  Mid¬ 
season.  Marshall  is  extra  large  and  fine,  of  good 
quality,  fairly  firm  and  productive;  medium 
early.  Brandywine  is  late,  a  good  cropper  of 
large,  firm,  bright-red  fruit;  a  good  sort.  Gandy 
Belle  or  Isabelle,  Bisel,  Splendid,  Greenville,  Mary, 
Muskingum,  and  Weston  all  made  a  good  crop. 
Eleanor  is  of  doubtful  value;  it  was  neither  large 
nor  very  early  this  season.  Sunnyside  is  late,  of 
large  size,  a  good  looker,  and  productive.  Wm. 
Belt  was  dug  very  close  for  plants;  promising. 
Annie  Lawrie,  Brunette,  Holland,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Lady  Thompson,  Gardner,  Sherman,  Da¬ 
kota,  Snowball,  Arrow,  and  Tennessee  Prolific 
are  worthy  of  further  trial.  Van  Deman  is  of  no 
value  here.  Staples,  Roser,  and  Kansas  Prolific 
were  very  productive  of  medium-sized  fruit.  Allen 
No.  1  very  productive,  but  is  deficient  in  plant 
growth.  Michigan  and  Anna  Kennedy  were  set 
in  August  of  1895,  but  I  succeeded  in  saving  only 
one  or  two  plants  of  each  that  managed  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  winter ;  a  large  number  set  last  spring 
have  made  a  fine  growth,  as  have  also  Glen  Mary, 
Kingworthy  and  a  number  of  seedlings. 

Fall  setting  of  the  strawberry  is  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  nine  times  in  ten,  unless  with  potted  stock ; 
there  is  nothing  gained  in  the  end,  except  to  see 
a  small  show  of  the  fruit  a  little  sooner.  The 
Gandy  is  still  a  favorite  for  late,  always  com¬ 
manding  an  extra  price,  and  is  fairly  productive. 
I  can  hardly  say  too  much  for  the  Fountain; 
although  a  comparatively  new  sort,  it  has  more 
points  of  merit  than,  perhaps,  any  other  on  my 
grounds  so  far.  while  the  Marshall,  Brandywine, 
and  Mary  are  extra  fine  and  desirable  sorts.  Hav- 
erland,  Parker  Earle,  Bubach,  Beder  Wood,  and 
Warfield  are  well-known,  productive,  market 
varieties, and  well  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation, 
as  are  also  the  Lovett,  Woolverton,  Jucunda  Im¬ 
proved,  Iowa  Beauty,  and  Enhance.  Epping  and 
Barton  are  fine  and  productive,  but  not  very  firm, 
especially  the  latter. 


This  has  been  a  season  of  abundant  rains  and 
electrical  storms.  Fruit  of  all  kinds,  except  cher¬ 
ries,  has  been  plentiful  and  cheap.  Strawberry 
plants  are  making  a  fine  growth,  entirely  free 
from  disease  and  insect  enemies,  except  an  occa¬ 
sional  White  Grub,  but  potato  bugs  have  been  in 
full  supply.  I  am  growing  about  25  sorts  of  pota¬ 
toes,  including  a  barrel  each  of  Carman  No.  3, 
Maule’s  Thoroughbred,  Arizona,  Great  Divide, 
and  others,  and  will  report  on  them  in  the  future. 

c.  N.  flansburgh. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  National  Apple  Shippers’  Association  has 
been  in  session  in  Chicago. 

The  hay  crop  of  northern  New  York  is  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  lightest  ever  grown. 

Later  sales  of  California  fruit  in  London  real¬ 
ized  higher  prices  than  the  earlier  shipments. 

Official  reports  announce  the  failure  of  the 
grain  harvest  in  nearly  all  sections  of  south 
Russia. 

There  is  a  much  greater  demand  for  bananas 
than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  and  prices  are 
higher.  Receipts  are,  also,  somewhat  lighter  than 
usual. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  Essex,  Morris 
and  Union  Counties,  N.  J.,  will  hold  a  basket 
picnic  at  Tuttle’s  Grove,  August  13  and  14.  Speak¬ 
ing  each  afternoon. 

The  first  new  Texas  corn  arrived  in  the  Dallas 
market  July  23.  It  is  said  that  the  corn  this  year 
will  average  not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre, 
and  is  of  good  quality. 

The  first  bale  of  cotton  from  the  new  Mississippi 
crop,  was  sold  at  auction  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  August  5.  It  was  graded  as  good 
middling,  and  brought  12  cents  a  pound. 

The  commercial  agent  in  New  South  Wales 
writes  that  the  area  sown  in  wheat  this  year  is 
much  larger  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  sea¬ 
son  promises  a  crop  sufficient  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  and  a  quantity  for  export. 

In  its  second  report  of  the  season  of  the  crops 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Times,  taking  100  per  cent 
as  representing  the  average,  shows  the  condition 
of  the  wheat  crop  to  be  106  per  cent;  that  of  bar¬ 
ley  a  fraction  lower,  and  that  of  oats  84  per  cent. 

Reports  from  the  interior  of  West  Virginia  in¬ 
dicate  an  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
wheat  and  oat  crops  on  account  of  the  incessant 
rains.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  much 
of  the  wheat  was  cut  and  put  in  the  stacks  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago.  The  rain  kept  the  grain  so  damp 
that  much  of  it  has  sprouted. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  let 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  model 
refrigerator  for  the  storage  of  dairy  goods  at  the 
Springfield  fair  grounds.  It  is  to  be  10x20  feet  by 
16  feet  high,  built  of  antique  oak,  with  plate 
glass  front,  will  hold  a  car-load  of  ice,  possess  all 
the  latest  improvements,  aud  will  be  the  finest  in 
use  on  any  fair  ground  in  the  world. 

Dispatches  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  show  the  condition  of  the  crops  to  be, 


on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  except,  perhaps, 
the  hay  crop,  which,  in  some  localities,  is  a  total 
failure.  The  prospects  for  the  apple  crop  in  the 
Niagara  district  are  very  favorable,  but  the 
peach  crop,  it  is  believed,  will  fall  somewhat 
short. 

Here  is  what  the  Produce  Review  says  about  an 
article  every  enterprising  buttermaker  should 
use:  “Parchment  paper  lining  is  the  cry  among 
export  buyers.  Goods  are  being  taken  without 
it,  but  the  lined  tubs  have  a  strong  advantage. 
Lines  of  ladles  which  may  be  entirely  satisfac- 


Piscetlancouisi  gUimtising. 


IN  a  young  gfri’a  lift 
there  comes  a  time 
when  the  careless 
innocence  of  child* 
hood  changes  to  the 
modest,  blushing 
maidenly  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  ap¬ 
proaching  maturity. 
The  eye  is  brighter  ; 
the  form  is  rounder; 
there  is  a  touch  of 
shy  coquetry  in  the 
glance:— the  girl  has 
become  a  woman. 
She  has  entered  that 
critical  period  so  full 
of  happy  possibil¬ 
ities,  yet  so  hedged 
about  with  the  phy¬ 
sical  sufferings  and 
dangers  peculiar  to 
her  sex. 

It  has  been  said 
that  to  be  a  woman  is 
to  suffer.  Too  often 
this  is  true.  A  wo¬ 
man’s  whole  nature 
is  so  bound  up  in  the 
special  functions  of 
her  womanhood  that  any  disturbance  of  this 
sensitive  organism  throws  the  whole  system 
out  of  harmony.  “Female  weakness” 
causes  nine-tenths  of  all  the  wretchedness 
which  women  endure.  It  can  never  be  per¬ 
manently  relieved  by  “local  treatments.” 
That  is  generally  an  expensive,  embarras- 
ing,  useless,  make-shift.  What  is  needed  is 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  to  reach 
the  innermost  sources  of  the  trouble  and 
restore  health  and  strength  directly  to  the 
internal  organs.  This  stops  the  weakening 
drains  which  sap  life’s  foundation  ;  heals 
all  ulcerated  conditions,  gives  the  ligaments 
elastic  power  of  themselves  to  correct  mis¬ 
placement  of  internal  organs  and  imparts 
tone,  vigor  and  vitality  to  the  entire  feminine 
organism.  In  a  word  the  “Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ”  makes  healthy,  happy  women. 

Dr.  Pierce  Is  the  Chief  Consulting  Physician 
of  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  has  made  a  life-study  of  wo¬ 
men’s  peculiar  ailments.  Over  ninety  pages  of 
his  great  work,  “  The  People’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,"  are  devoted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  Successful 
means  of  home-treatment  are  therein  suggested, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  employ  a  physician, 
or  to  submit  to  his  “  examinations n  and  the 
stereotyped,  but  generally  useless,  “local  treat¬ 
ment’^  Twenty-one  (21)  oue-cent  stamps,  to 
cover  coat  of  mailing  only,  will  bring  a  copy 
of  this  useful  book.  Address,  World’s  Dis¬ 
pensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Agent’s  Share ! 

The  season  for  subscription  work  having  arrived,  we  herewith  offer  terms  for 

The  First  Contest 

which  extends  from  August  15  to  September  30,  inclusive.  During  this  period,  you 
may  offer  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  as  last  season,  for  25  cents. 
WHERE  YOU  COME  IN  !  For  each  short-term  subscription  you  secure,  you  may 
send  us  15  cents,  and  drop  a  dime  into  your  own  pocket.  There  will,  also,  be  a 
system  of 

Weekly  Premiums. 

$3,  $2  and  $  |  will  be  sent  out  every  Saturday  night  during  this  contest 
to  the  three  agents  who  send  the  largest  three  clubs  during  the  week,  and  three 
extra  premiums  of  $3,  $2  and  $  |  ,  will,  also,  be  sent  out  every  Saturday  night 
to  three  agents  who  have  not  won  any  of  the  premiums  during  the  previous  weeks 
in  this  contest.  That  is,  there  will  be  three  premiums  the  first  week,  and  six 
premiums  every  week  after.  The  first  three  premiums  will  be  open  to  every  one 
every  week;  but  those  agents  who  win  any  weekly  premiums  cannot  compete 
afterwards  for  the  second  three  premiums.  The  purpose  is  to  reserve  these 
second  premiums  as  an  encouragement  to  beginners. 

Great  Big  Premiums,  Too! 

In  addition  to  these  weekly  premiums,  the  following  cash  prizes  will  be  given 
on  October  1,  to  the  live  agents  who  send  the  largest  five  clubs  up  to  the  night  of 


September  30  : 

Largest  club,  cash  ------  $50 

Second  largest  club,  cash  -  -  -  -  -  30 

Third  largest  club,  cash  -----  20 

Fourth  largest,  club,  cash  -  -  -  -  -  10 

Fifth  largest  club,  cash  -----  5 


Four  short-term,  or  two  six-month  subscriptions  count  the  same  as  one  yearly. 

Where  Do  We  Come  In? 

We’ll  attend  to  that  side  of  it,  and  let  you  know  in  due  time.  Let’s  waste  no 
words  now,  but  proceed  to  business  !  All  ready  !  Go  ! 
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tory  in  point  of  quality  have  been  turned  down 
by  some  exporters  for  lack  of  paper  lining.  In 
several  instances,  lines  of  creamery  which  were 
nicely  packed  with  the  best  parchment  lining 
have  been  placed  one-lialf  cent  higher  than  equal 
quality  in  ordinary  packing.” 

Champaign  County,  O. — It  is,  certainly,  a  year 
of  disaster  for  the  farmers  of  this  region.  May 
was  very  dry.  Grass  did  not  start  at  all.  First 
cuttings  of  clover  were  extremely  light.  June,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  very  wet  and  nearly  all  the 
hay  cut  that  month  was  wet  and  damaged  or 
ruined.  Wheat  was  a  very  poor  crop,  but  was 
harvested  in  good  shape.  It  has  been  in  the 
fields  ever  since,  and  is  now  nearly  worthless 
from  the  great  and  increasing  wetness.  Oats 
grew  immensely  tall  and  rank,  and  lodged  badly. 
They  are  not  nearly  all  harvested,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  none  of  them  are  thrashed  or  in  the 
barn.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  escape  great 
injury  or  total  loss.  The  corn  crop  on  well- 
drained  land  is  immense.  As  was  true  last  year, 
corn  will  be  nearly  the  only  crop  secured  in 
this  country,  except  the  grass  that  is  pastured. 
While  pastures  are  very  rank,  the  grass  is  weak 
and  watery,  and  Colonel  Burch,  editor  of  the 
American  Sheep  Breeder,  says  that  he  has  never 
seen  sheep  and  lambs  in  so  bad  condition  as  they 
are  now.  I  have  weaned  my  lambs  and  put  them 
to  eating  rape  and  sorghum.  I  shall  feed  liber¬ 
ally  of  wheat  bran  to  counteract  the  lush  grass. 
If  potatoes  do  not  rot,  there  will  be  no  need  to  dig 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  They  are  now 
selling  for  25  cents  per  bushel  in  this  corn  coun¬ 
try,  where  they  are,  generally,  not  grown  in 
sufficient  supply  for  home  consumption.  To  add 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  farmer,  the  banks 
decline  to  loan  money,  and  how  the  feeding  lambs 
or  other  stock  can  be  purchased  to  consume  the 
surplus  of  last  year’s  corn  crop,  and  the  immense 
prospective  this  year’s  crop,  is  a  problem.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  150  tons  of  oat  hay  secured  in  fairly 
good  shape,  and  can  get  through,  I  believe. 

J.  E.  WING. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  12@1  15 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  l)0@  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 1  00@  — 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  8t@  95 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  22)4@1  25 

Ked  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  07®  — 

Bed  Kidney,  common  to  good .  90@1  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  30@1  40 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  ("GO  lbs) . 1  65@1  67)4 

Green  peas,  bDl.,  per  bushel .  72@  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  67@  — 

Scotch,  bags .  70@  72 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 16  @— 

Western,  firsts . 13)4@14 

Western,  seconds . 12)4@13 

Western,  thirds . 11)4012 

State,  fancy . 15  @— 

Common  to  prime . 11)4014 

State  natry,  hall -firkin  tubs,  fancy . ...14  @14 )4 

Firsts . 13  @13)4 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  . 14  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @13)4 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @10)4 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 12  @— 

Seconds . 10)4011 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 9J4@10 

Thirds .  8  @9 

Factory,  fancy . 11  @— 

Factory,  firsts . 10  @10)4 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @  9)4 

Factory,  thirds .  8  @  8>4 

Old  butter .  7  @10 


CHEESE— NEW. 


State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  7  @  714 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  (%@  6% 

Fair  to  good . 5)4@  oj^ 

Fancy  white .  7  @  7^ 

White,  choice .  6%@  6% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  @— 

Small,  white,  fancy .  6)4®  7 

Small,  good  to  choice . (J  @6)4 

Small,  common  to  fair .  5)4@  b^i 

Light  skims,  choice .  5  @_ 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @4)4 

Part  sKims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  1  @  1)4 

BGG8. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  15  @  l(i 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  receipts  .  13  @  13)4 

Penna..  country  marks,  average  best _  13  @  13)6 

N’.Ohio  Ino.,  111.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  12  @  —  ~ 

Other  Western,  prime  ..  .  12  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  11  @  12 

Western  &  South’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  case.l  60  @2  70 

Western  culls,  per  case . 1  00  @1  80 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  40@  60 

Alexander,  per  bbl  . 1  50@l  75 

Gravenstein,  per  bbl . . 1  50@1  75 

Oldenbu'g,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Nearby,  Nyaek  Plopin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Nearby,  other  k’ds,  h’d-pick'd,  per  bbl...l  0C@1  25 

Nearby,  windfall,  r>er  b  1 .  76@i  00 

Blackberries,  fine  and  large,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Soft  and  poor,  per  quart .  3@  5 

Currents,  per  quart .  .  2@  4 

Per  lb  .  .  2@  4 

Grai  es.  Southern  Niagara,  per  carrier .  60@1  25 

Southern  Moore’s,  per  carrier .  75@1  00 

Southern  Delaware,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  60 

Southern,  common,  per  carrier .  60@  75 

Huckleberries  Md  and  Del.,  per  quart .  4@  5 

Jersey,  oer  quart .  5@  6 

Mountain.  Penn,  and  State,  per  quart. ..  6@  7 

Peaches.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  30@  75 

Md.  and  Del  ,  per  crate  .  50@  75 

Fair  to  fancy,  per  carrier . 1  00  0  2  to 


AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  Dest  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut-  = 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “Why  Ensilage 
Pays, ’’send  for  E  n  8 1  - 

lageCaalogue. 

for  the  best  Horse-'. - 

powers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  and  Dog 

powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue.  K 

Addresr,  MIN  ARB  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


Muskmelons,  Va.,  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . 1  O0@l  50 

Virginia,  other  kinds,  per  bbl .  75@l  26 

Baltimore,  per  basket .  75 @1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

South  Jersey,  per  bushel-crate .  25®  50 

South  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  5u 

Anne  Arundel,  per  bbl . .1  60@2  25 

Plums,  Damson,  per  quart .  4®  6 

W  i  Id  Goose,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Fla..  Japant  se.  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Gieen  per  10-lb  basket.  .  2b@  35 

Oroinary  Blue,  per  basket .  30@  35 

Fancy  Blue,  per  basket .  50a  — 

Pears,  LeCo-  te,  ■'outhern.  per  bbl  . 1  60®3  60 

Keiffer,  Southern,  per  bbl . 2  0003  00 

Bartlett,  p-r  br,l .  2  50@4  00 

Clapp’s  Favo  ite,  per  bbl .  3  00@3  50 

Clapp'B  Favorite,  per  keg . 1  60@  — 

Nearby,  Catherine,  per  bbl . 2  6003  50 

Nearby,  B“ll,  perbbi . 2  00@3  10 

Nearby  Scooter,  per  bbl .  . 2  C0@2  25 

Nearby  cooking,  perbbi . 1  75@2  25 

Watermelons  choice,  large,  per  100  . 16  00@20  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  8  00@15  00 

Per  car-load . 125  00@250  00 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  75@  8  25 

Timothy .  3  50@  4  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 61  @78 

Rye . 32)4039 

Barley . 27  @32 

Buckwheat,  silver .  —  @— 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @ — 

Corn . 31  @36 

Oats . 20)4030 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  per  100  lbs .  87)4@92J4 

No.  2 .  80@  83 

No.  3 .  60@  70 

Clover,  mixed .  6s@  75 

Clover .  50®  60 

8alt .  45@  50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye,  old .  95@  — 

No.  2 .  8)@  90 

New .  75@  90 

Short  rye .  60®  70 

Tangled  rye  .  60@  60 

Oat .  35®  45 

Wheat .  35@  40 

HONEY 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @8 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  .  . . 4  @— 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)4®  6)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @56)4 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  7  @7)4 

Medium  to  prime .  6  @  6 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy .  4  @— 

Prime .  3)4@— 

Medium .  3  @ — 

Common .  2  @  2)4 

Old  olds .  1)4®  2)4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  6  @6)4 

Prime . 6)4@— 

Medium . 4)$@ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  2  @2)4 

German . 14  @20 

MEATS— DRE88BD. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  7)4®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4H@  6 

Small,  per  lb .  3)4@  4)4 

Buttermilks .  4  @  454 

Grassers .  3)4@  4 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  6  ~@  6)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  4J4@  5)4 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4)4®  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  30®  50 

Culls,  perbbi .  20®  30 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl  .  76@  93 

Sweets,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50@l  75 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Sweets,  red.  per  bbl . 75@i  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  9)4@  10 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10J4@  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10 )4@  — 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  16)4®  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10)40  — 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6)40  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  85 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  — 


Western,  per  pair .  1  00  @1  25 


Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb .  16  @  _ 

Phila.,  ordinary,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

L.  L.  scalded,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Western,  small,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  11  @  — 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  good,  per  lb _  10)4@  — 

Scalded,  choice,  ner  bbl .  10)40  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  _ 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  13  @  13)4 

Spring  ducks,  L.  L,  per  lb .  13  @  13)4 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Old  dneks.  Western,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  dox . 2  00  @  — 


Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  per  100  bunches .  75@l  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  00 

Carrots,  per  lOu  bunches .  75@  _ 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  »na  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40®  — 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  26 

Small,  per  doz .  8@  15 

Cuoumbers.  Baltimore,  per  basket .  50®  — 

Je'sey,  per  basket .  30@  40 

Long  Island,  per  100 .  so@  60 

Egg  olant.  Jersey.  wer  crate .  — @  - 

Jersey,  per  obi .  60®  75 

Green  corn,  Hackensack,  per  100 .  75®  80 

Other  Jersey,  per  100 .  400  50 

Green  peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  per  bag . 1  00@2  00 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00@1  25 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  4o@  50 

Onions.  Southern,  potato,  per  basket .  600  60 

Southe  n,  potato,  per  bbl .  i  i2@i  25 

O.  ange  Countv,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  2>@  — 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bol . 1  25@1  60 

State,  Multipliers,  oer  bbl  . 1  25@  _ 

Long  Island  yelow,  perbbi . 1  25@1  50 

Long  Island,  Ked,  per  bbl . 1  0l)@l  25 

Peppers.  S.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Spanish,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

8pinach  per  bbl  _@  _ 

Squash,  L.  I.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  40®  50 

Long  Island,  white,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

String  beans.  Jersey,  per  basket . .  — @  _ 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75®  _ 

Tomatoes,  Monm’th  Co  ,J’y,  fancy, per  crate.  6u@l  00 
Monmouth  Co..  Jersey.  Grant,  perorate.  25@  40 

South  Jersey,  per  crate .  15®  25 

Turnips  new,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  5G@2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl .  5o@  75 


WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . 15  @16 

Other  grades  . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @23 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 10  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California .  9  @15 

Oregon . 12  @13)4 

Territory . 7  @14 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,964  cans  of  milk, 
200  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  815  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


lUteceUanrousi  ^dmttsina. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

AND  OTHER 

Seasonable  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  New 
Horticulture 

Answers  the  question,  What’s  the  matter  with  the 
orchard  7  Tells  how  to  make  fruit  trees  bear  early ; 
how  to  bud  in  winter;  proves  stock  and  scion  hybrid¬ 
ism;  gives  a  new  theory  of  blight,  its  causes  and  pre¬ 
vention.  and  tells  all  about  close  root  pruning;, 
right  and  wrong.  225  pages;  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$1.26.  Ready  by  the  15th  August.  Address 

H.  M.  STfUNGFELLOW,  Galveston,  Tex. 


DO  YOU  EVER  NEED  A  THIRD 
SEAT  IN  YOUR  BUGGY? 
The  New  I  I)  is  a  perfect  one. 
Steel  frame,  folds,  and  wears  a 
lifetime  Fits  anywhere;  needs 
no  fastening.  Price,  tapestry, 
$1;  velvet.  $126;  Wilton,  nick¬ 
eled,  $2.  Catalogue  tells  more. 
Agentsw’d.  WillisW.  Frantz,  Mfr.,Waynesborough,Pa 


New  York  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  NT.  Y., 

August  31st  to  Septembe-  5th. 

$25,000  IN  PREMIUMS. 


The  finest  grounds  in  America.  Immense  buildings. 
Pure  water.  Fastest  track  in  the  state.  Elevated 
stage  performance,  at  which  the  best  vaudeville  talent 
will  appear.  Special  attractions  every  day.  The  best 
and  greatest  Fair.  We  lead  — other's  follow.  Don't 
miss  attending  the  State  Fair  this  year.  Watch  for 
future  announcements. 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Scc’y,  Albany. 


FOR  CAI  II- A  flne  Village  Farm  of  18  acres. 
rWH  wHLC  First-class  buildings,  good  land. 
Situated  In  a  growing  Village  of  2.0  0  inh  abitants. 
Well  situated  lor  small  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  61,  Groton,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College, 

ESTABLISHED  AT 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y., 

BY  STATE  LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENT. 

Thorough  Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  The  location  allows  of  extensive  clinics 
in  all  meat-producing  animals,  as  well  as  in  horses 
and  dogs,  to  which  latter  the  clinics  are  restricted  in 
the  city  colleges.  Unequaled  facilities  also  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study  and  investigation. 

Entrance  by  Regent’s  “  Veterinary  Student  Certifi¬ 
cate,"  or  by  examination  September  15,  1896. 

Instruction  begins  September  21, 1896. 

For  extended  Announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director, 
State  Veterinary  College.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CKEAMKKY  BUTT  Fit. 
CHOICE  CLEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WILLIAM  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  8treec,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

|  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

Established  J876- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  ear  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard, Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  FarmT  = 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,"  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc. ,  all  free 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


OUR  RURAL  BUUKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of— What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broker  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Elias  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  illustrated 
with  more  than  60  original  engravings,  and 
designed  to  cover  the  various  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  planting  a  place.  Paper  . 20 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
work.  Cloth . $1 

Spraying  Crops 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 
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BEING  A  SUMMER  BOARDER. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  CASE. 

“  Put  yourself  in  his  place  ”  is  an  ad¬ 
monition  of  which  every  one  feels  the 
force,  more  or  less.  It  touches  the  sum¬ 
mer  boarder  question  no  less  than  all 
other  questions.  There  are  some  things 
about  keeping  summer  boarders  that 
can  be  learned  easiest  by  being  a  sum¬ 
mer  boarder. 

This  experience  fell  to  my  own  lot 
during  the  last  season.  To  be  sure,  I 
lived  in  the  country  with  a  big  garden 
stocked  with  the  finest  of  vegetables. 
We  had  the  “  abundance  of  fresh  eggs, 
fruits,  shade,  boating,  etc.,”  and,  in 
short,  could  say  the  shibboleth  of  the 
summer  boarder  advertisements  so  glibly 
that  T  almost  decided  to  take  boarders 
myself.  But  the  family  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  1  needed  a  change,  and  as  I 
had  never  been  among  the  highlands  of 
the  Hudson,  it  was  decided  to  try  some 
delightful  place  there. 

There  had  been  one  advertisement  in 
the  daily  paper  throughout  the  season, 
one  which  offered  all  the  usual  induce¬ 
ments,  with  “  transportation  free”;  and 
all  the  large  rooms,  the  beautiful 
scenery,  the  quiet  and  the  rest,  were 
only  ten  minutes  walk  from  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  a  city  trolley  line.  Our  minds 
feasted  on  the  delights  of  this  place. 
We  thought  of  the  wide  stretch  of  river 
and  mountain  with  ever  increasing  de¬ 
sire.  Finally,  the  family  carried  the 
point,  and  Esculapia  and  myself  de¬ 
parted,  bag  and  baggage,  to  become 
summer  boarders. 

Now,  we  had  in  our  own  minds,  an 
exact  schedule  of  what  was  necessary 
to  keeping  boarders.  Besides  all  the 
things  above  noted  as  inducements, 
there  must,  of  necessity,  be  good  board, 
good,  clean  rooms — nicely  furnished  as 
became  a  summer  boarding  house — good 
springs  and  mattresses,  and  a  pleasant 
hostess,  consumed  with  burning  desire 
to  please  her  boarders.  That  we  our¬ 
selves  had  other  duties  than  getting  the 
needed  rest,  and  paying  our  bills 
promptly,  did  not  occur  to  me ;  or,  as  I 
afterward  discovered,  did  it  to  Esculapia. 

We  were  met  by  as  sweet  a  blossom  of 
a  daughter  as  any  boarding  mistress 
need  desire — bright,  quick,  deft  and 
pretty,  as  well  as  willing  and  free¬ 
hearted.  We  at  once  decided  that  this 
was  one  of  the  necessities  of  an  ideal 
boarding  place.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
furnishing,  we  found  the  rooms  to  con¬ 
tain  some  ancient  bedsteads  crowned 
with  still  more  ancient  springs  and 
straw  ticks  that  bobbed  up  on  one  side 
and  fell  in  on  the  other,  to  the  end  that 
the  unwary  sleeper  fell  out  on  the  floor. 
The  chairs  were  decrepit  to  breaking 
down,  the  toilet  ware  cracked  and 
nicked,  the  curtains  indescribable 
breadths  of  something.  The  hostess 
made  rather  plain  her  preference  that 
both  should  occupy  one  bed,  though  the 
room  contained  two  ;  worst  of  all,  we 
found  that  guests  were  expected  to  make 
their  own  beds  !  At  $0  a  week,  these 
guests  demurred,  though  assured  that 
no  one  else  had  objected  to  the  plan ; 
indeed,  most  of  the  boarders  had  pre¬ 
ferred  it ! 

Plainly,  things  were  not  ideal,  and  the 
prospect  was  far  from  reassuring.  We 
found,  further,  that  the  lean  hostess 
marshaled  a  brigade  of  10  children,  and 
that,  beyond  these,  she  had  no  help  in 
kitchen  or  chambers,  except  at  the 
very  busiest  time,  when,  she  informed 
us,  the  one  roof  had  sheltered  55  guests. 

In  the  dining-room,  we  found  long 
picnic  tables  set  upon  wooden  horses. 
The  food  was  fairly  abundant,  and  fairly 
well  cooked,  but  could  not  approach  that 
seen  upon  the  daily  table  of  many  a  farm 
home.  At  breakfast,  there  were  good 
bread  and  butter,  coffee,  milk  if  desired, 
potatoes,  eggs,  and  sometimes  raw  toma¬ 
toes  or  raw  fruit.  Sometimes,  there 
were  muffins,  but  every  morning,  the 
bill  was  otherwise  about  the  same. 

“What!  You  don’t  drink  milk  ?  Nor 

coffee  ?  I  declare  1  I  do’  no  what  to 


git  for  your  breakfast !  ”  declared  the 
hostess. 

Another  morning  it  was  :  “  Ye  don’t 
seem  to  eat  yer  eggs  very  good  !  Don’t 
ye  like  eggs,  either  ?  I  declare  !  I  never 
see  anybody  come  to  the  country  before 
and  not  eat  our  fresh  eggs  and  milk  ! 
Wha’d  ye  come  here  fur ,  anyhow  ?  ” 

Plainly,  although  no  word  of  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  heard  from  us,  we  could 
not  be  considered  desirable  boarders, 
because  of  our  failure  to  enthuse  over 
fresh  country  eggs  and  milk. 

Throughout  the  week,  having  little 
else  on  our  hands,  Esculapia  and  I  de¬ 
voted  ourselves  to  finding  out  all  we 
could  about  summer  boarding.  By  put¬ 
ting  a  quiet  question  now  and  then,  we 
attained  a  pretty  thorough  idea  as  to 
how  this  family  worked  it.  The  whole 
year,  with  them,  looked  toward  the 
short  boarding  season,  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  the  summer  vacation  in  the 
city  schools.  Then  they  did  their  heav¬ 
iest  work,  then  they  made  their  yearly 
“  living  and  for  this  time  they  planned 
during  the  other  10  months. 

Ten  years  previous,  they  had  begun, 
in  a  small  way,  each  year’s  guests  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  new  and  larger  contingent  the 
following  year.  All  the  material  for 
the  table  (except  meat)  was  raised  on 
the  small  farm,  for  which,  with  the  im¬ 
mense  house,  the  rent  paid  was  $200  per 
year.  The  number  of  guests  through¬ 
out  the  season  was,  perhaps,  200,  some 
of  whom  stayed  one  week,  some  four  or 
five.  Very  largely,  they  were  mothers 
with  children  of  school  age,  to  whom 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  large,  re¬ 
tired  grounds,  the  safety  and  the  free¬ 
handed  generosity,  were  wholly  capti¬ 
vating. 

We  studied  the  question  from  all 
points  of  view,  trying  to  find  out  how 
this  family,  running  counter  to  the 
stock  ideas  as  to  ways  and  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  business,  had  achieved  such 
a  measure  of  success.  There  were  a  few 
plain  reasons  :  first,  the  place  itself  and 
its  surroundings  were  ideal;  second,  the 
whole  family  were  open-hearted  and 
genial;  third,  every  guest  was  made  free 
to  all  that  grew  on  the  place,  in  the  big 
apple  and  pear  orchards  and  every¬ 
where;  and  every  trunk  that  went  back 
to  the  city  was — as  one  of  the  sons  ex¬ 
pressed  it — heavier  when  he  carried  it 
down  than  when  he  had  carried  it  up. 
To  be  sure,  the  tyranny  of  the  hostess, 
who  ruled  every  one  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
insisting  on  the  house  being  closed  and 
all  in  bed  at  10  o’clock,  made  some  of  the 
young  people  restive  ;  but  it  was  so  plain¬ 
ly  in  the  interests  of  the  children  and 
semi-invalids,  that  it  was  recognized  as 
best,  after  all.  The  better  element,  who 
could  not  find  the  family  congenial, 
could  still  gain  something  by  looking 
upon  them  as  “types”  of  the  farming 
class  (which  they  certainly  were  not)', 
while  those  of  less  culture  could  be 
“hail-fellow,”  with  them,  and  enjoyed 
being  called  by  their  given  names,  and 
the  familiarity  that  belongs  to  such 
address. 

It  appeared  from  the  hostess’s  conver¬ 
sation,  that  there  are  “  types  ”  of  sum¬ 
mer  boarders,  as  well  as  of  rustic  mis¬ 
tresses. 

“  Oh  !  yes  ;  we  git  all  sorts  ;  in  these 
10  years,  we’ve  had  about  all  the  experi¬ 
ence  there  is,  I  guess  !  I’ve  had  some  of 
the  most  stylish  kinds  there  is,  and  some¬ 
times  they’re  suited  all  right,  and  then 
ag’in  they  ain’t  !  This  very  year,  I  had 
one  that  wa’nt,  and  she  flounced  off  to 
another  place,  and  after  a  week,  she  tried 
to  git  back  ;  but  we  was  full  then,  and 
couldn’t  take  her  !  ” 

“  Would  you,  if  you  could,  have  done 
so  ?” 

“  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  don’t  care  !  It’s  all  clean 
money — if  you  git  it  !  Sometimes  you 
have  to  be  smart,  though  !  These  city 
folks,  some  kinds,  they  think  they  can 
beat  you  fine  !  Now  we  had  some  Jews 
this  summer — sometimes  we  run  to  them 
for  weeks,  and  sometimes  they’re  as  nice 
as  the  best— but  these  wa’nt.  They  had 
some  of  the  best  rooms,  and  we  brought 


’em  out  free  with  their  trunks  and  all, 
and  they  had  lots  of  fine  dresses  and  lots 
of  fun.  Girls,  they  was,  too  ;  but  they 
tried  to  jump  their  board  bill.  Got  the 
expressman  to  come  for  their  trunks 
while  we  was  all  rushed  gittin’  break¬ 
fast.  But  he  seen  the  man  come,  and 
when  he  found  out  what’s  up,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  man  out  of  the  house.  The 
man  was  sassy,  but  finally  went,  and  so 
did  the  girls — after  a  lawyer,  they  said. 
I  guess  they  got  one,”  she  concluded,  tri¬ 
umphantly,  “  for  the  next  day  they  come 
back  for  their  trunks,  paid  their  bill, 
and  wanted  him,  to  take  ’em  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  He  charged  ’em  75  cents  apiece, 
aginst  takin’  ’em  free  if  they’d  behaved, 
and  I  guess  they  went  home  wiser  as 
well  as  $3  poorer.  Oh  !  I  tell  you  they’s 
all  kinds  !  ” 

Esculapia  contends  that  success  with 
summer  boarders  rests  on  faulty  gram¬ 
mar,  a  shrewish  though  free-hearted 
landlady,  a  pretty  daughter,  and  a  big 
pear  orchard.  But  this  is  so  far  from 
the  general  idea  that  one  feels  uncer¬ 
tain.  Ml'RA  V.  NOKYS. 


Yftll  PAII  CAUF  the  whole  of  this,  and  put 
IUU  UHH  t  tils  rough,  coarse  corn 
stalks  into  the  best  possible  shape  for  consump¬ 
tion  by  animals  by  the  use  of  the  wonderful 

ST.  ALBANS’  SHREDDER 

Shreds  dry  fodder  in  a  way  that  produces  a  long 
fine  libre  not  unlike  hay.  Is  consumed  hy  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  without  loss.  •  We  put  a  set  of 
rollers  on  this  machine  if  desired  which  snaps 
oh  the  ears  and  thus  enables  you  to  complete  the 
job  at  one  operation.  To  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
matter  send  for  our  book  on  Shredders— FREE 
ST.  ALBANS  FOUNDRY  CO.,  ST.  ALBANS,  Vermont. 


PERCENT. 

total  value  of  a  corn  crop 

the  dry  stalks  after  the 
husked.  In  the  aggregate 
country  is  something  en- 
waste  incident ^o  tke^ira- 


is  in 


has 


ear 


the  loss 


ormous 


How  Much  Hay  ? — To  a  horse  weigh¬ 
ing  1,100  pounds,  I  would,  in  no  case, 
give  over  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  hay 
daily  ;  that  is,  not  over  that  amount 
should  be  actually  consumed.  Some¬ 
times  considerable  hay  is  wasted  as  food, 
and  passes  for  bedding.  Of  course,  such 
should  not  be  considered.  It  is  quite 
generally  true  that  horses  get  too  much 
hay.  Driving  horses  should  not  receive 
too  much  of  this  bulky  food,  as  it  dis¬ 
tends  the  abdomen  and  makes  them  less 
trim,  and  more  heavy  and  awkward  in 
their  movements.  Horses  thus  used, 
should  receive  a  total  ration  of  about 
two  pounds  of  hay  and  grain  for  each 
100  pounds  of  live  weight,  w.  A.  henry. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOOK  ON 
SILAGE.” 

Tells  all  about  silo 
construction  uad  the 
advantages  of  the 
I  Silage  system  and  in¬ 
cidentally  about  the 
STANDARD 


I  F  O  D DEB0 1 u 5 p r» r.^R.  CUTTERS  and 

I  ling  vniirrn?,.i^RP ^ R S,  Economy  inhand- 
S  such'  miifh™  (*ern,ln<is  the  use  of  some 

I  has  stonrl  t’hlw'  .  r^jno*'  ^uy  that  one  which/ 
l  nas  stood  the  test  of  time  and  responded  J 

j  to  every  demand.  The  "Book”  and  ' 

I  our  catalogue  FREE  to  those  who 
‘  mention  this  paper. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Salem,  O. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Frlces. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


If  you  are 
thinking  about 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

We  present  “THE  NEW. RUMELY”  which  is  the  cli¬ 
max  of  44  year  s  experience  in  engine  building. 
Embodying  all  the  best  inventions  of  our  own  and 
many  others,  IT,  IS  STRONG— SIMPLE— DURABLE 
AND  EASILY  OPERATED.  But  there ;is  more  to  it— 
explained  in  detail  in  our  new  catalogue— FREE.  _ 
M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LAPORTE,  IND.  < 
^^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA# 


A  Tank  that  Holds  Water! 
and  always  ready  for  it.  j 

'■  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  rates,  and  do  it  • 
i  now,  because  you  may  soon  greatly  need  it.  | 

|  KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO.,  f 

!  27  Purl  Street,  -  GOSHEN,  IND,  j 


BELLE  CITY 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


Arethe  MOST  PERFECT 

cutters  made.  They  are 
both  hand  and  power 
and  in  all  standard 
sizes.  Carriers  of 
any  length  can  lie 
attached.  For 
running  these 
and  other  farm 
machinery  we 
make  a  full 
1  ine  of  Sweep  and 
Tread  Bowers. 

Have  also  hand 
and  barrel  carts. 

Root  cutters,  Saw 
frames,  Harrows, 

Cultivators,  etc. 

Send  for  FREE 

catalogue  and  _  - 

treatise  on  silos  and  ensilage. 

BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.  Box23,  Racine,  WiS. 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 
Quickly  and 
Economically  with  ‘‘Mew  Hero" 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 
all  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED 

SOMETHING  HEW:  C  A R R*IE R.Sr uneS| at  an y 

desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Sweep  and  Tread 
Powers,  Hero  and  American  h  eed  Mills,  Goodhue 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers.  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  &FAXsfif.. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  OUR  CAT- 

alogue  L  for  1896  of 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 

Gasoline  Traction  Engines  Comb’d  Engines 
and  Pumps  Gasoline  Portable  Engines 

Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 

Cliarter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed'  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 
Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  New  York. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  1. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipp,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &c. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

WAYS  OF  KILLING  WOODCHUCKS. 
Powder  and  Sulphur  for  Them. 

Woodchucks  seem  to  thrive  better  in 
some  localities  than  in  others.  Fourteen 
years  ago,  when  my  father  bought  the 
place  where  I  now  live,  it  had  been  pas¬ 
tured  for  20  years  or  more.  With  very 
little  clover  and  no  cultivated  crops, 
there  were  but  few  woodchucks.  If 
there  is  anything  which  a  woodchuck 
likes  better  than  another,  it  is  clover. 
As  soon  as  we  began  to  plant  beans  and 
cabbage,  and  raise  clover,  the  wood¬ 
chucks  began  to  come.  I  had  a  common 
double-spring  steel  trap,  and  caught  a 
good  many,  but  could  not  thin  them  off 
to  any  noticeable  extent.  Sometimes, 
in  mowing  a  small  piece  of  two  or  three 
acres  of  clover,  we  would  find  a  dozen 
or  more  burrows.  The  mower  knives 
would  get  broken  and  dulled  in  the 
gravel  which  they  threw  out.  The 
fourth  or  fifth  summer,  we  began  to 
shoot  them,  and  that  summer  we  killed 
40.  The  next  summer,  we  shot  30  more, 
and  they  began  to  be  less  plentiful. 
Many  times  when  they  were  working  on 
small  cabbage  or  sweet  potato  plants, 
and  we  wished  to  get  rid  of  them  quickly, 
we  would  find  their  holes  and  put  into 
them  a  piece  of  cloth  with  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  each  of  powder  and  sulphur,  put  an 
end  of  a  piece  of  fuse  in  the  powder,  and 
tie  the  cloth  tightly  around  it,  keep  the 
other  end  of  the  fuse  above  ground,  and 
fill  up  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  with 
earth.  Then  light  the  fuse  and  the 
woodchuck  would  never  come  out  if 
the  work  was  properly  done.  About 
five  years  ago,  a  bounty  of  25  cents  each 
was  levied  on  their  scalps.  Since  then, 
they  have  been  almost  exterminated 
in  this  locality.  h.  r,  t. 

Feed  Them  “ Loaded ’’  Apples. 

As  regards  G.  G.  G.’s  failure  in  getting 
rid  of  ground  hogs  by  the  means  which 
he  describes  on  page  507,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  abandon  the  use  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  though  this  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  remedy  good  enough,  if  only  properly 
applied.  At  this  season,  early  apples 
are  quite  easily  obtainable,  and  wood¬ 
chucks  like  them  almost  as  well  as  the 
small  boys  do.  By  making  a  tiny  hole 
in  such  an  apple,  one  can  soon  impreg¬ 
nate  the  fruit  with  strychnine  sufficient 
to  kill  a  dozen  woodchucks.  Roll  an 
apple  thus  loaded  into  every  woodchuck 
hole.  Of  course,  unless  the  hole  is  near¬ 
ly  perpendicular  at  the  surface,  it  would 
hardly  be  advisable  to  employ  such 
means  in  a  pasture  or  lot  where  stock  of 
any  kind  are  kept.  Another  and  better 
way  is  to  place  in  a  paper  sack  a  table¬ 
spoonful  or  more  of  good  blasting 
powder,  mixing  with  it  about  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sulphur  ;  a  fuse  a  yard  long 
is  required,  one  end  of  which  should  be 
placed  in  the  sack.  A  string  should  next 
be  tied  around  the  mouth  of  the  sack, 
care  being  exercised  to  keep  the  end  of 
the  fuse  in  the  powder.  Insert  the  sack 
into  the  hole  far  enough  to  do  execu¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
other  end  of  the  fuse  to  come  to  the  top 
of  the  ground.  With  sods  and  earth 
fill  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  pressing 
the  material  in  firmly  around  the  fuse. 
Touch  a  match  to  the  fuse,  and  in  a 
generality  of  cases  the  woodchuck  will 
let  your  turnips  and  other  vegetables 
alone.  Early  in  the  season  this  method 
is  very  effective.  feed.  o.  sibley. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 

I  have  always  had  my  share  of  wood¬ 
chucks,  and  I  never  could  get  rid  of 
them  until  last  season.  I  got  an  ounce 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  used  one-half 
on  three  burrows  and,  in  about  three 
hours,  all  three  had  been  dug  out.  I 
used  the  other  half  where  an  old  one 
had  young;  the  next  morning,  I  dug  out 


fifty,  and  not  one  has  ever  dug  out  of 
the  hundreds  that  we  have  treated,  un¬ 
less  there  was  some  opening  that  we 
missed.  Pour  from  one  to  two  spoon¬ 
fuls  on  anything  that  will  absorb  the 
stuff,  push  it  into  the  hole  three  feet, 
push  down  a  sod  nearly  to  it,  hoe  on 
earth  and  tramp  down.  Treat  all  main 
outlets  the  same,  and  next  summer  one 
will  be  puzzled  to  find  the  place.  A.  b.  j. 


NOTES  ON  SILO  BUILDING. 

In  the  fall  of  1890,  a  man  living  in  my 
neighborhood  wanted  a  silo  very  much, 
but  had  not  the  spare  money  to  build  an 
expensive  one.  After  some  consultation 
with  those  supposed  to  be  authority  on 
the  subject,  he  concluded  to  use  such 
material  as  could  be  picked  up  from  the 
place,  buying  only  the  frame,  nails, 
tarred  paper  and  boards  for  the  roof, 
the  whole  of  which  cost  less  than  320. 
The  frame  was  cob-house  style,  the 
girths  being  quite  close  at  the  bottom, 
the  distance  between  them  increasing  as 
they  neared  the  top ;  the  distance  at  the 
bottom  was  18  inches,  while  it  was  four 
feet  at  the  top;  the  height  is  22  feet,  the 
girths  were  16  feet  long,  2x6  inches, 
lapped  and  spiked  at  the  corners.  It  was 
afterward  found  that  the  strain  was  too 
much  for  this  light  frame,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  remedied  by  doubling  the 
first  four  girths  and  the  sill.  The  boards 
(old  fence  boards  which  had  been  drawn 
to  the  woods  for  sap  wood)  were  put  on 
double,  with  tarred  paper  between. 
The  whole  set  on  a  light  dry  wall,  with 
a  trench  filled  with  cobblestones  be¬ 
neath  to  secure  good  drainage.  The 
bottom  was  scooped  out,  banking  up  the 
wall  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  the 
boards  with  clay.  Doors  for  removing 
the  ensilage  were  made  on  the  side  next 
the  stable  from  top  to  bottom.  The  silo 
was  covered  with  a  board  roof,  the 
gable  being  left  open.  This  silo  has 
done  good  service  for  six  seasons,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
used  six  more. 

Last  fall,  I  had  occasion  to  build  a 
silo  on  very  short  notice,  and  this  is 
what  I  built,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  the 
sides  being  6%  feet  inside,  the  height  20 
feet,  besides  the  wall,  which  makes  the 
whole  about  21  feet.  The  diameter  is 
about  16  feet  from  side  to  side.  It  is 
built  cob-house  fashion,  the  frame  run¬ 
ning  horizontally.  The  girths  or  ribs 
are  the  longest  I  could  get  out  of  16-foot 
stuff  cut  once  in  two,  2x6-inch  ;  they  are 
doubled  for  the  sills,  and  are  all  thor¬ 
oughly  spiked  at  the  corners.  The  first 
two  spaces  between  girths  are  20  inches  ; 
the  next  two  are  two  feet  ;  the  next  one 
is  3%  feet,  and  the  next  two  are  four 
feet  each.  This  frame  is  lined  with  two 
courses  of  rough  hemlock  boards,  with 
tarred  paper  between.  A  set  of  doors 
extend  from  top  to  bottom,  and  to  be 
sure  that  no  air  shall  get  in  around 
these  doors,  they  are  covered  with  strips 
of  paper  from  top  to  bottom,  when  ready 
to  fill  the  silo.  The  roof  consists  of  eight 
12  foot  2x4  rafters,  covered  with  pine 
siding.  To  prevent  rats  or  mice  entering 
at  the  bottom,  I  mixed  one-half  barrel  of 
coal  tar  with  sand,  and  placed  all  around 
the  inside  of  the  silo. 

A  neighbor  has  a  round  silo  in  his 
barn,  15  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet 
deep.  The  staves  are  made  from  2x4- 
inch  stuff,  held  in  place  by  five  round 
iron  hoops.  This  silo  is  inside  his  barn, 
did  not  need  a  roof,  and  cost  but  340  for 
hoops,  lumber  and  carpenter  to  help 
build  it,  and  cement  to  grout  the  bot¬ 
tom.  These  silos  are  keeping  ensilage 
satisfactorily,  and  are  all  of  them  cheap. 

COST  OF  MATERIAL  IN  OCTAGONAL  SILO. 

576  feet  2x6x16. 

64  feet  2x4x12. 

2,160  feet  boards. 


2,800  feet  at  $12  per  M . 533  50 

450  feet  pine  at  $18  per  M .  g  10 

Tarred  paper . . .  5  00 

Nails . ' .  4  00 


here,  built  of  masonry,  and  costing  about 
3400  which  has  been  a  positive  damage 
to  its  owner.  Another  3300  one  has  never 
been  filled  but  once.  Another  stone  one. 
costing  over  3500,  in  an  adjoining  county, 
is  an  entire  failure.  One  trouble  with 
two  of  these  is  that  they  are  entirely  too 
large,  and  another  fault  is  that  they  are 
all  of  them  masonry,  which  does  not 
keep  ensilage  as  well  as  wood.  Lastly, 
the  men  who  built  them,  had  more 
money  than  knowledge  to  put  into  silos. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  very  costly 
silo  cannot  be  a  good  one,  but  it  is  not 
usually  the  case  in  this  vicinity. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y.  j.  q.  w. 


NATURAL  HEAT  FOR  CHICKS. 

A  friend  of  mine  never  has  a  chick  die 
m  the  shell  if  it  reaches  hatching  size. 
When  the  first  chick  of  a  hatch  begins  to 
peep,  she  takes  the  eggs  away  from  the 
hen,  puts  them  in  a  light  box  padded 
with  cotton,  covers  them  with  a  soft 
cloth,  and  sets  the  box  close  to  the  back 
of  the  stove  where  it  will  keep  warm, 
about  100  degrees  F.,  and  there  the  hatch 
is  completed.  If  there  is  a  weak  one  in 
the  lot  that  is  unable  to  burst  the  shell 
open,  she  carefully  cracks  it  all  around, 
but  does  not  open  it,  and  if  the  chick  is 
matured,  it  will  kick  it  open. 

If  a  chick  is  strong  enough  to  mature 
— that  is,  grow  to  hatching  size,  it  will 
burst  the  shell  and  get  out,  if  it  is  not 
smothered  by  heat,  or  chilled  to  death. 
In  the  incubator,  they  are  usually  smoth¬ 
ered,  but  under  hens  they  are  oftener 
chilled  or  crushed.  Often  a  sitting  hen 
will  stand  up  as  soon  as  she  hears  the 
first  peep,  and  when  she  feels  a  chick 
move,  she  will  tramp  about  until  she 
crushes  some  that  would  have  come  out 
all  right  if  she  had  kept  still.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  chicks,  that  is,  mature  chicks, 
die  in  the  shell,  is  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  the  eggs  when  the 
hatch  is  due. 

There  is  no  heat  like  animal  heat  for 
young  things.  I  have  seen  chicks  that 
were  kept  in  a  good  brooder,  and  cared 
for  in  the  most  careful  manner,  droop 
and  die  when  there  was  no  apparent 
reason  under  the  sun  for  it,  while  another 
lot,  running  at  large  on  the  lawn  and 
brooded  by  hens  kept  in  little  coops, 
lived,  thrived  and  rapidly  grew  into 
lusty  fowls.  Those  in  the  brooders 
were  kept  from  all  dampness  (said  to  be 
fatal),  all  manner  of  lice  (declared  to  be 
deadly),  never  allowed  to  smell  an  earth 
worm  (said  to  be  charged  with  gapes), 
were  supplied  with  grit  and  a  great 
variety  of  food  (supposed  to  be  neces¬ 
sary),  and  still  they  died,  though  the 
heat  in  the  brooder  was  kept  steadily  at 
95  to  100  degrees  F.  Those  brooded 
by  the  hens  wet  themselves  with  dew 
every  morning,  dragged  the  festive  worm 
from  his  lair  and  swallowed  him  whole, 
were  never  entirely  free  from  lice, 
though  nearly  so,  and  lived  on  corn 
(sure  death),  cracked  and  soaked  in 
water  three  or  four  hours.  Take  two 
weak  chicks  and  put  one  under  a  hen 
and  the  other  in  a  brooder,  and  the  first 
will  revive  and  grow  strong,  while  the 
latter  will  creep  and  cheep  about  a  few 
days  and  die.  There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  in  animal  heat  that  fire  heat  does 
not  Supply.  FRED  GRUNDW 


Don’t  be  “  pennywise  and  pound  foolish  ”  through 
taking  for  your  cough,  medicine  that  you  know  noth¬ 
ing  about,  when  one  of  long-established  reputation 
and  proven  quality  like  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  can 
be  had.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive.—  Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Co 

♦  BUSTER  ever  used.  Tak. 

trio  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  actio 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hor« 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  C4UTFB 
OR  FIRINC.  impoe^blfto  produce  scar  or  WernS 
8°i2  *5  warranted  to  give  satlsfactlo 
®  *50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  c 
S“‘W  eibres8  charges  paid,  with  full  directioi 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.. 
THE  LAWRENCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  ( 


Protect  Your  Stock  Fro.n  Files. 

Myself  and  patrons  have  been  so  delighted  with  the 
effect  of  "Sboo-Fly,”  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  that  1  made  duplicate  orders  in  May.  aggregating 
250  quarts.  J.  W.  BUSHEK. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  have  used  Slioo-Fly  two  years  on  my  cows.  It 
pays.  Send  me  Twenty-five  (25)  gallons. 

Fallsington.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  H.  W.  COMFORT. 
CpCHIAI  Send  20c.;  will  return  1  pint  Slioo-Fly. 

Name  Express  Office.  $1.50  per  gal.  One 
gal.  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Freight  pd.  on  10  gals. 
Siioo-Fr.r  Mfg.  Co..  1005  Fairmount.  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  REGISTERED 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 


PfiR  CAI  E~~Jersey  bull,  grandson  of  Man- 
■  UH  wHLC  keenac  2nd.  fit  for  service ;  a  very 
fine  individual.  Also,  three  beautiful  young  Jersey 
Cows,  fashionably  bred;  all  by  noted  sires. 

M.  MDNDY.  Marlboro.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS. 


Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELiLiERSUE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Whether  it  is  Gold  or  Silver,  you  get  full,  dollars 
when  buying  from  the  Best.  Boar  pigs  and  Bull  calves 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  207  Broadway,  New  York  City; 


South-Down  Sheep. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  White  Hall,  ICy.  ’ 


WE 


are  selling,  at  reasonable  prices, 

POLAND-GHINA  PIGS 


all  ages.  Write  us  what  you  want;  we  can  please 
F.  H.  GATES  Sc  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  V. 


W.  &B.  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels,  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
One-year  Cocks,  $2.  Eggs,  75c.  per  sitting. 
8tock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

I)R.  H.  J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  fllachias,  N.  Y. 
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SELECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS  ..S5«„ 

TRY  TIIICM  BK  FORK  YOU  PAY  FOR  TIIKM. 
NOTHING  ON  KARTH  WILL 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  Ill.  catlg.  free  if  you  uarne 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILF03D.  MASS. 


PASTEUR 

Anthrax  Vaccine 

The  only  preventive  remedy 
for  ANTUKAX  In  CATTLE, 
HORSES,  SHEEP,  MULES 
and  GOATS. 


PASTEUR  Anthrax  Vaccine  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada), 
No.  5G  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


Kills  and 
Prevents 
Ticks, 

Lice 
and 
Scab 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by  -w- 

Cooper  &  Nephews,  Galveston,  Tex.  Ill 
100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c.  JL  A. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Exchange.  N.  Y.  City 


COOPER 


Will 

m&ke 

wool 

Arrow 


Galled  Horses 

Breasts,  Backs,  Mouths,  etc.,  stained, 
healed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHllt  AT  WORK. 

It  s  the  beet.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
willtryCALL  POWDER.  80  centa  by  mail. 

MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  . 


BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

Will  cure  your  horse  of  collar 
and  harness  gall  without  loss 
of  time  or  money.  You  work 
'the  horse  and  cure  him  at  the 
same  time.  Equally  good  for 
Cuts,  Scratches,  Speed  Cracks, 
Sore  Tents  on  cows,  4c.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  should 
-»  u.—- —  -  not  have  it  correspond  direct 

<Be  Sure  And  WorkThe  Horse  wit^U8i.s,imp|e  mailed  for  10 

^  ^  cents,  Knoiurh  to  cure  1  horse. 

Bickmore  Cali  Cure  Co.  Box 709,  OLD  TOWN,  ME. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  AI.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth.  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


the  hole,  and  found  them  dead.  A 
neighbor  joined  with  me  and  we  got 
20  pounds  from  Cleveland,  at  12  cents 
per  pound ;  one  pound  is  enough  for 


Total . $50  70 

Eleven  days’  work  built  this  silo,  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  help  at  that. 

There  is  a  silo  only  a  short  distance  from 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF’  A 

_ _  REAM . 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they 
will  forward  JO  cents  to  pay  postage.  W hy  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 


FREE 


A,  G.  ELLIOT  <&  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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humorous. 

Up  from  the  cradle  came  a  wail, 

At  first  a  pensive  coo; 

Into  a  weird,  vociferous  wail 
Of  mournfulness  it  grew. 

His  sorrow,  in  a  vein  prolix, 

He  struggled  to  reveal, 

“  My  father’s  talking  politics, 

And  mother  rides  a  wheel. 

“  They  say  I’m  cross.  I’m  simply  sad 
At  being  slighted  so. 

I  wish  the  baby-carriage  fad 
Could  somehow  get  a  show. 

How  can  you  blame  one  in  my  fix 
For  setting  up  a  squeal  ? 

My  father’s  talking  politics, 

And  mother  rides  a  wheel.” 

—  Washington  Star. 

Mbs.  Seq.ukl  :  “I  understand  your 
husband  can’t  meet  his  creditors.”  Mrf. 
Equal:  “I  don't  believe  he  wants  to 
especially.” — Truth. 

“Come  into  the  garden,  Maud;”  but 
Maud  was  much  too  wise.  Said  she : 
“  Oh,  no ;  the  corn  has  ears  and  the 
potatoes  eyes.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mb.  Figg:  “Tommy,  1  hear  you  have 
been  telling  lies.  I  never  told  lies 
when  1  was  your  age.”  Tommy:  “  When 
did  you  begin,  paw  ?  ”  —  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

First  Boy:  “My  papa  knows  more 
than  your  papa  does.”  Second  Boy  :  “  I 
bet  he  doesn’t.  Did  you  ever  see  my 
papa  ?  II is  forehead  reaches  ’way  to  the 
back  of  his  head.” — Harpers  Bazar. 

By  gum  !  Huldy,”  said  Uncle  Ephraim 
Skinner,  biting  into  a  luscious  peach, 
“  I  like  to  have  them  city  folks  up  here 
for  the  summer.”  “What  fer,  Ephraim  ?” 
asked  Aunt  Ilulda.  “They  bring  such 
a  heap  of  fresh  fruit  with  ’em.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

□  “  Know  all  women  by  these  presents,” 
began  a  sagacious  attorney  on  a  public 
proclamation.  “  Know  all  men,  etc.,” 
corrected  a  fellow  lawyer.  “  That’s  all 
right,”  explained  the  first;  “if  the  women 
know  it,  the  men  will  soon  hear  of  it.” 
— Washington  Times. 


ItfefUanto uj@  . 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
TUB  RURAL  NKW-YORKER. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,"  B«SY 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES!  LK  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  f>4  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  4  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.n q.240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women. 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Good 
Incomes.  Bio  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees. 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
l(!e.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  V4-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
81  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  281).  Rural. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Rnuckl*  Joint  and  Screw 
Fro**®*,  Graters.  Elevator*,  Pomp*, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  i 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

1  IS  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE,  N 


Cider&Wine  Press  Machinery 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  to  to  no  bits,  in  10  hrs 

SEND  KOK  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  KJLLKY  &  PRESS  CO , 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


.QIJAKTKK  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


'FAY’S  MANILLA 


cheapjater  proof,’ 


Not  affected 

STRONG1IHI  tn  rnuur »  by  gases. 

No  ItUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Subslituie  tor  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  I  roof  Sheathing  of  siuue  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 

The!  A 1  ii  a  A  ILL  A  ROOF  i>G  CC.,  CA31I)LA,fi.J. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON 

Bisulphide. 


For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  In  Grain.  Seeds,  eto.  Shipped 


in  50 


-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer 
.EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Clt 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Potash  Question. 

I  he  better  the  use  of  Potash  is  understood,  the  better 
the  results  of  farming.  Crop  failures  can  be  prevented  by 
using  fertilizers  containing  a  large  percentage  of  Potash ; 
no  plant  can  grow  without  Potash. 

We  have  a  little  book  on  the  subject  of  Potash,  written  by  authorities,  that  we  would 
like  to  send  to  every  farmer,  free  of  cost,  if  he  will  only  write  and  ask  for  it. 

Gf-RriAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St..  New  York 


FOR  GROWING  WHEATS  ; 

'  est  yield  per  acre  of  the  heaviest  grain,  you  will  need  a  fertilizer  that  contains  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  NITROGEN.  This  can  be  secured  more  cheaply  and  In  the  most  effective, 
;  form  In  NITRATE  OF  SODA.  than  any  material  now  offered  by  the  trade.  At, 

Woburn,  England,  the  addition  of  NITRATE  OF  SODA  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  22  bus.  per  acre.  At  Pur-, 
due  University  in  Indiana  Prof.  Huston  found  that  NITRATE  OF  SODA  was  the  best  form  in  which  to  secure  ' 
NITROGEN  FOR  WHEAT.  You  will  find  many  valuable  points  in  ‘‘Food  for  Plants,”  concerning  the  use  and  ( 
v-J  advantage  of  NITRATE  OF  SODA,  Write  at  once.  Free.  S,  M.  HARRIS,  MORETON  FARM,  N.Y.  ( 


BATTLES’  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS. 

Crimson  Clover,  Winter  Oats,  California  Mammoth  White 
Rye.  Seed  Wheat.  Timothy  Seed,  Spinach,  Etc. 

Df W  Write  at  once  for  special  quotations.  State  quantity  wanted.  Samples  free. 

If  you  want  pure  Timothy  Seed,  new  crop,  buy  “  BATTLES’  XXX  OHIO  ”  brand. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO,  JL  Box  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be-  SjSySSffc  tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro¬ 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles  jtNsfagmtisiii  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


'Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

16  Years  on 
the  Market. 
Improved 
for  1896. 

l’READS  ar.v  kind  of  manure  in  any 
quantity  to  tne 


quantity  to  tne  acre  and  does  it  better 
hand  worn,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
on  what  tne  machine  will  do  in  two 
Sent  to  any  responsible  party 

subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  I.ni'Kestand  oldest  manufacturer,  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 
KilMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bor  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


5 


5I’OH  SiLULl. 

PRUYN  POTATO  DIGGERS 

NEVElt  BEEN  USED, 

At  #35  apiece,  with  extras— formerly  sold  for  $100— 
to  close  out  balance  of  consignment.  For  particulars 
address  Agent,  G.  B.  KUSTRKR.  Mobile,  Ala. 

GALYAN  IZED 

Fruit  Evaporator  Wire  Cloth 
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‘‘Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 
ss*-48  Inch  — *  Bell 

Feed  Opening « 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  nil  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III* 


HAY  PRESS 

Purchaser  to  keep  one 
00IMG  MOST  »ND  BEST  VlCfi 


WRIGHT  &  COLTON  WIRE-CLOTH  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago.  111. 


GEO.ER  TEL&  CO  OUINCV.ILL. 


FARMERS 

Use,  and 
Make  Money 
Selling  this 
Article. 
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WRITE 

_  ^  NOW. 

every 

shock.  Pull  and  it’s 
Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 
tv  Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town 
Agency  now.  Complete  outfit  for  5c.,  stamps. 

Ten  Reasons  Wliy  tlie 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder 

Should  Re  Used. 

1.  Will  last  a  century — used  each  year. 

2.  Saves  labor  in  binding. 

3.  Shock  cannot  fall  or  blow  down. 

4.  Keeps  stalks  always  bright  and  dry. 

5.  Shocks  easily  tightened  for  loading. 

6.  Binder  easily  removed  for  husking. 

7.  A  boy  can  easily  do  the  binding. 

8.  The  size  prevents  its  loss  in  barn. 

9.  Ropes  are  strong,  and  mouse  proof. 

10.  Price  so  low  it  can  be  used 

on  every  shock. 

....  With  4,  5,  6,  -r 

rope.  TIE  CO., 

Box  73 

Unadilla,  N.  Y- 


Corn  Fodder 

this  year.  Cut  It  quick  and  cheaply  with 

The  Scientific 
Corn  Harvester 


Safety  Shafts 


Safety 

Seats 

Adjustable 


Hinged 
Wings 

Best  on 
Earth 

Because  It  Is 


EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 

Will  save  many  times  cost  in  one  season.  We 
have  several  styles,  prices  Just  right.  Send  for  cata. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield.O. 


HENCn  DROHGOLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


Positively  the 
neatest,  lightest, 

and  strongest  grain 
drill  on  the  market. 
Many  points  of  su- 
periority;  it  is 
geared  from  the  cen- 
tre.Quantityof  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  be 
changed  while 
in  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Posi¬ 
tively  accurate  in  qunntity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
11KNUI1  &  DROJMGOLD,  Illr’s,  York,  Pa. 
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BORERS  IN  FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

“RAUPENLEIM”  AND  “  DENDROLENE.” 

The  Real  Value  of  These  Substances. 

For  many  years,  an  insect  lime — “  Kaupenleim  ” 
(caterpillar  glue) — has  been  largely  used  in  Germany 
to  protect  trees  from  the  attacks  of  certain  insects, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  stock  or  deer 
during  the  winter.  Recently,  this  substance  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  is  now  on  sale  as 
Ermisch’s  Caterpillar  Lime.  It  has  been  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  used  by  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission  in 
Massachusetts,  and  others  have  tested  it  on  a  small 
scale.  It  is  a  very  dark-colored,  butter-like  sub¬ 
stance,  with  a  strong,  tarry  odor.  It  closely  resem¬ 
bles  axle  grease,  and  is,  doubtless,  some  product  of 
crude  petroleum.  It  is  to  be  applied  to  the  trunks  of 
trees  in  a  thick  coat,  with  a  paddle  or  trowel,  and 
then  evenly  distributed  with  a  stiff  brush.  As  it  is 
rather  an  expensive  material  (costing  from  10  to  15 
cents  per  pound,  plus  freight,  depending  upon  the 
amount  bought),  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  in  the  winter 
of  1894-5,  asked  Prof.  Mason,  a 
chemist,  to  make  some  similar, 
but  cheaper,  material.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  an  American  prod¬ 
uct  called  “  Dendrolenc,”  was 
produced,  and  is  now  on  sale  by 
the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.  It  is 
a  Standard  Oil  Company’s  product 
from  crude  petroleum. 

Dendrolene  differs  from  the 
German  product  in  being  much 
lighter  in  color  and  nearly  odor¬ 
less  ;  it  is  somewhat  thicker  un¬ 
der  ordinary  temperature,  and  is 
thus  not  quite  so  readily  manip¬ 
ulated  on  the  bark,  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  ;  it  gets  softer  under  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  shows  more 
tendency  to  run.  Both  sub¬ 
stances,  being  mineral  products, 
will  not  become  rancid,  and  will, 
doubtless,  keep  all  right  for 
years. 

With  us,  the  Raupenleim  is 
easier  to  apply,  remains  as  a 
thick  coating  longer,  that  is, 
shows  less  tendency  to  run,  but 
it  has  more  tendency  to  form  a 
very  thin,  hard  film  over  the 
surface  ;  the  Dendrolene  costs 
considerably  less,  from  7  to  10 
cents  per  pound  with  the  freight 
prepaid.  Not  enough  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  with  both  substances,  as  yet,  to  settle  definitely 
which  one  is  the  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  in¬ 
tended.  The  Gypsy  Moth  Commission  found  that 
Raupenleim,  obtained  at  different  times,  varied  con¬ 
siderably  in  its  efficiency,  indicating  that  its  com¬ 
position  may  vary  ;  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  both 
substances  varied  in  their  chemical  composition  some¬ 
what.  And  this  fact  may,  in  some  degree,  account 
for  the  recent  reports  of  injury  to  trees  from  their 
application.  When  properly  applied,  there  seems  to 
be,  as  yet,  no  authentic  evidence  of  either  substance 
having  killed  or  severely  injured  fruit  or  forest  trees, 
either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country.  Where  buds  are 
covered  they  die,  but  when  applied,  as  intended,  on 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  larger  branches,  the  only 
injury  resulting,  so  far  as  recorded,  is  a  slight  one  to 
the  outer  layer  of  the  bark  ;  where  the  bark  is  scraped 
off  too  much  before  applying,  more  serious  injury  is 
very  liable  to  occur. 

If  these  substances,  or  something  similar,  come  to 
be  recognized  as  important  and  effective  additions 


to  our  insecticide  battery,  and  I  believe  that  they 
will,  their  use  will,  probably,  be  limited  principally 
to  preventing  the  ascent  of  insects  or  the  entrance 
and,  possibly,  the  exit  of  borers.  From  the  experi¬ 
ments  thus  far  recorded  in  this  country,  we  are  not 
yet  entirely  satisfied  of  the  efficacy  of  either  substance 
for  these  purposes,  but  the  indications  are,  certainly, 
very  promising. 

Our  experiments  have,  thus  far,  been  confined, 
principally,  to  their  effectiveness  in  preventing  the 
peach  borer  from  getting  into  the  trees.  Raupenleim 
was  applied  to  young  trees  last  season,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  examination  of  the  treated  trees  this 
year,  gave  some  very  important  indications  which  we 
shall  await  another  year’s  experiments  upon  before 
publishing.  With  the  exception  indicated  above,  our 
trees  were  not  injured  in  the  least  by  the  application. 
This  year,  we  are  testing  both  products,  side  by  side, 
and  so  far,  we  can  see  but  little  difference  in  their 
action.  Neither  is  so  injurious  to  the  bark  as  white 
paint  (especially  if  Paris-green  be  added  to  the  paint) 
or  tar.  We  have  found  that  applications  which  would 


not  injure  thrifty  trees  that  have  been  set,  at  least  a 
year,  will  injure  and  may  kill  trees  that  have  been 
set  the  same  spring  or  the  fall  before  the  application 
is  made  ;  this  is  an  important  point,  and  our  observa¬ 
tions  apply  to  peach  trees  which  are  reported  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  severely  injured,  by  some  correspondents. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that,  for  the  peach  borer, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  the  substance  until  about 
July  1,  in  New  York  State,  as  most  of  the  eggs  of  the 
insect  are  not  laid  until  after  July  15.  For  the  apple 
borers,  the  application  must  be  much  earlier,  probably 
by  May  1.  Either  substance  will  retain  its  preventive 
qualities  for  many  weeks.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
exit  of  these  large  borers  can  be  prevented  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  substances  earlier  ;  there  is  some  evidence  to 
show  that  the  exit  of  the  smaller  borers  like  the  Shot- 
hole,  peach  and  plum  borers,  can  be  thus  prevented. 
These  last-named  borers  are  hard  insects  to  get  at, 
and  if  these  insect  limes  do  prove  effectual,  either  to 
prevent  their  exit  or  entrance,  it  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  many  attiicted  orchardists. 

So  far  as  our  observations  go,  we  are  not  very  favor¬ 


ably  impressed  with  the  effectiveness  of  either  Den¬ 
drolene  or  Raupenleim  as  preventives  of  the  ascent  of 
caterpillars,  etc.,  when  put  on  as  bands  on  the  trunks 
of  the  trees.  Only  a  few  hours  after  the  application 
of  Raupenleim  to  one  of  our  peach  trees,  we  saw  an 
army  worm  traverse  it  for  over  a  foot  without  any 
discomfort.  We  have  also  seen  smaller  insects  freely 
cross  bands  of  both  substances  on  apple  trees.  One 
report  has  come  to  us  that  Dendrolene  was  quite  in¬ 
effectual  in  stopping  the  canker  worms  in  western 
New  York  this  year ;  but  then  they  have  had  canker 
worms  there  this  year  to  an  extent  almost  beyond 
one’s  imagination  ;  hundreds  of  acres  of  orchards  were 
entirely  stripped  by  the  vast  hordes  of  hungry  worms. 
Where  such  insects  occur  in  such  numbers,  several 
have  reported  that  the  Raupenleim  was  ineffective. 
There  is  need  of  further  experimentation  with  these 
substances  against  canker  worms,  climbing  cutworms, 
and  similar  insects  climbing  trees  before  they  can  be 
recommended  with  entire  confidence. 

A  very  important  point  in  connection  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  either  Raupenleim  or  Dendrolene  for 

borers  or  ascending  insects,  is 
that  the  material  must  be  put 
on  at  least  one-quarter  inch 
thick  ;  applied  thinner  than  this, 
it  soon  dries  out,  and  is  thus 
rendered  ineffective. 

Many  queries  reach  us  in  re¬ 
gard  to  borers  affecting  maple 
shade  trees.  There  are  several 
different  insects  which  are  maple 
borers  ;  a  very  destructive  kind 
was  imported  a  few  years  ago 
into  New  York  City,  and  is  slowly 
spreading  in  all  directions.  Where 
these  maple  borers  confine  their 
work  to  the  trunk,  it  may  be 
practicable  to  apply  the  Raupen¬ 
leim  or  Dendrolene  to  prevent 
the  mother  insect  from  laying 
her  eggs.  The  borer  which  is 
making  sad  havoc  in  maple  trees 
in  New  York  City  parks,  and  in 
surrounding  localities,  however, 
does  not  confine  its  work  to  the 
trunk,  but  kills  the  larger 
branches.  It  would  usually  be 
impracticable  to  treat  the 
branches  of  these  trees  as  well 
as  the  trunk.  It  is  thus  doubtful 
if  either  of  the  substances  under 
discussion  will  prove  practical 
aids  in  our  warfare  against 
maple  borers. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Southwick,  entomologist  of  the  Central 
and  City  Pai’ks  of  New  York  City,  has  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  treating  borers.  He  collects  all  affected 
or  broken  branches,  carefully  removes  and  kills  all 
the  grubs  he  can  find,  then  burns  the  blanches.  In 
1893,  he  and  his  assistants  spent  three  months  collect¬ 
ing  and  destroying  the  grubs  of  the  newly-imported 
maple  borer  mentioned  above.  He  says  that  the 
effects  on  the  numbers  of  the  borers  the  next  year, 
were  very  evident.  All  the  smaller  trees  in  the  parks 
are  carefully  examined,  and  when  a  burrow  is  found, 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  injected  into  it  from  a  common 
oil  can,  and  the  hole  quickly  closed  with  putty  ;  this 
carbon  is  sure  death  to  all  living  things  in  the  burrow. 
Mr.  Southwick  has  also  found  this  a  very  effectual 
method  against  the  apple-tree  borer  and  all  other 
borers  whose  burrows  can  be  found  ;  often  the  bur¬ 
rows  are  readily  found  from  the  matter  the  grubs  eject 
from  the  mouths  of  their  tunnels. 

In  brief,  the  German  Raupenleim  and  its  American 
counterpart,  Dendrolene,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ex¬ 
perimented  with,  give  results  which  strongly  indicate 
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that  they  will  prove  very  valuable  additions  to  our 
insecticide  batteries ;  the  results  obtained  against 
borers  in  the  trunks  of  trees  are  especially  promising. 
Whether  one  substance  is  better  than  the  other  for 
certain  purposes,  is  not  yet  demonstrated  ;  it  will  be 
important  if  their  possible  variability  in  composition 
should  render  them  unsafe  applications  for  peach  or 
other  trees.  Before  using  either  substance  exten¬ 
sively,  I  would  advise  fruit  growers  to  wait  until  the 
scientific  experimenters  in  our  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  more  fully  tested  them,  so  that  more 
definite  recommendations  as  to  when  and  how  they 
should  be  applied,  or  whether  they  should  be  applied 
at  all  or  not,  can  be  given.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

Golden  Glow  helianthus  was  something  of  a  novelty 
last  season  ;  its  double  yellow  flowers  are  lasting  and 
continuous,  and  it  will  prove  a  good  addition  to  the 
garden  of  the  country  home. 

Summer-blooming  spiraeas,  such  as  Bumalda  and 
its  variety,  Anthony  Waterer,  bloom  much  better  if 
their  decaying  flowers  are  cut  off  as  soon  as  perceived. 
This  holds  good  with  all  flowering  plants.  Many  a 
plant  which  would,  otherwise,  bloom  nicely,  has  all 
its  efforts  taxed  to  mature  seeds. 

For  a  half  swampy  place,  the  Asclepias  incarnata, 
Swamp  milkweed,  is  a  capital  plant.  It  delights  in 
the  moisture,  and  during  July  and  August,  produces 
its  rosy,  flesh-colored  flowers  in  great  profusion. 

September  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  sow  pansy 
seeds  for  early  spring  blooming.  In  Pennsylvania, 
pansies  winter  very  well,  covered  lightly  with  forest 
leaves. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  shrubs  in  small  gar¬ 
dens  is  the  “Wayfaring  tree”  so-called,  Viburnum 
lantana.  In  early  spring,  its  corymbs  of  white  flow¬ 
ers  are  charming.  Just  now  (August  5),  its  clusters 
of  berries  are  beautiful.  The  green  ones  change  to  a 
red,  then  to  a  black  color,  and  all  three  colors  are 
often  on  the  cluster  at  the  same  time.  It  is  thor¬ 
oughly  hardy. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  assertion  that  the 
Trailing  arbutus  cannot  be  transplanted,  is  so  often 
made.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  it  is  fairly  abundant  in 
England,  as  I  saw  nice  beds  of  it  there  last  summer, 
and  the  plants  first  came  from  here.  If  a  small,  com¬ 
pact  plant  be  dug  up  with  a  good  ball,  and  set  in  a 
favorable,  shady  place  in  a  wood,  it  will  flourish,  as  I 
can  testify  from  my  own  experience. 

Many  of  the  native  asters  are  most  beautiful,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  garden.  It  may  not 
be  known  that  these  plants  grow  readily  from 
seeds.  Gather  a  handful  in  passing  through  the 
woods,  and  sow  them  in  the  fall,  covering  lightly 
with  forest  leaves  for  the  winter.  Treated  in  this 
way,  the  young  plants  will  flower  next  fall. 

Aspidistra  lurida,  which  is  much  grown  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  plant  for  dwellings,  is  quite  hardy  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  as,  no  doubt,  it  is  still  further  north. 
Its  broad,  flag-like  leaves  make  it  useful  for  planting 
close  to  walls  or  dwellings. 

The  wild  azalea,  Viscosa,  is  a  good  garden  shrub 
where  it  can  be  given  a  damp  place.  Its  white 
flowers  come  in  July  and  August,  and  they  have  a 
pleasing  odor.  Joseph  meehan. 

Pennsylvania. 


FALL  PLANTING  OF  FRUITS. 

I  send  a  photograph,  see  Fig.  175,  of  a  dwarf  pear 
tree  planted  last  fall,  the  branches  being  removed 
close  to  the  main  stem,  as  is  my  custom  with  dwarf 
pears.  This  photograph,  taken  July  15,  shows  a  new 
growth  of  from  18  to  24  inches.  This  is  one  of  a  row 
of  dwarf  pears,  nearly  all  of  which  have  made  the 
same  growth.  Last  spring,  these  trees  had  made  a 
growth  of  six  inches  before  spring-planted  trees  had 
made  any  growth  at  all.  At  Fig.  17  6,  is  shown  a  Red 
Cross  currant  bush  planted  last  fall.  This,  also,  was 
headed  back  close  to  the  ground,  all  the  growth 
shown  in  the  photograph  having  been  made  this  sea¬ 
son,  previous  to  July  15.  This  is  one  of  a  long  row 
of  bushes,  some  of  which  have  made  a  still  larger 
growth. 

I  offer  these  photographs  in  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  almost  one  year’s  growth  may  be  saved  by  ju¬ 
dicious  fall  planting.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced, 
each  season,  that  more  planting  should  be  done  in 
the  fall,  and  I  am  planting  more  in  the  fall  than 
formerly.  There  is  always  a  long  season  from  October 
to  December,  of  comparative  leisure,  when  the  soil  is 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  planting,  being 
moist,  yet  crumbling  nicely  under  the  spade  or  plow  ; 
still  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  people  to  plant  in  the 
fall,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  the  season  of  making 
gardens,  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  nature  to 
remind  #ne  forcibly  of  planting.  The  trees,  lawn, 
orchard  and  forest,  are  still  green,  and  the  planting 
instinct  is  not  dominant.  In  the  spring,  all  Nature 


urges  the  ruralist  to  dig  and  plant.  After  the  long 
sleep,  the  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  seem  to  have  been 
resurrected,  and  without  effort,  the  whole  world  goes 
to  work  and  plants.  As  a  consequence,  the  nursery¬ 
men  find  themselves  overwhelmed  in  the  spring,  and 
if  summer  come  forward  with  rapid  strides,  as  it  did 
last  spring,  the  nurseryman  cannot  give  his  patrons 
the  best  service,  no  matter  how  hard  he  may  endeavor 
to  do  so. 

True,  there  are  some  shrubs  and  trees  that  should 
not  be  planted  in  the  fall,  among  which  are  peach 
trees,  roses,  Cut-leaved  birch,  althaeas  and  tender 
varieties  of  plums,  unless  the  same  are  given  careful 
protection.  There  are  also  localities  in  the  northwest, 
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and  along  the  Canadian  borders  of  the  East,  where 
fall  planting  cannot  be  recommended,  except  of  such 
small  fruits  as  can  be  covered  entirely  from  sight. 
Wherever  the  thermometer  goes  15  to  20  degrees 
below  zero,  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  trees  in  the  fall,  if 
they  are  to  be  fully  exposed  during  the  winter  ;  but 
currants,  gooseberries,  blackberries  and  red  raspber¬ 
ries,  especially,  should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  no 
matter  whether  north  or  south.  Currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  leaf  out  so  early  in  the  spring  that  they 
often  arrive  too  late  if  sent  a  long  distance  at  that 
season.  _ chas  a.  green. 

FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  “DALE  VIEW.” 

Wet  Weather  Culture. — The  earth  is  as  full  of 
water  as  a  sponge,  and  anything  like  cultivation  has 
been  practically  impossible  for  the  past  four  or  five 
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weeks.  Much  of  the  time,  in  our  strawberry  patches, 
one  would  sink  over  shoe  top  in  the  mud,  so  that 
pulling  weeds  or  training  the  runners  into  rows  has 
been  entirely  out  of  the  question.  As  a  natural 
result,  the  weeds  are  rampant,  and  the  runners 
which  have  been  sent  out  in  every  direction  and  in¬ 
terlaced  across  the  spaces  between  the  rows,  have  set 
myriads  of  large,  strong,  young  plants  everywhere. 
The  very  plants  which  it  was  our  desire  to  have 
trained  into  nice  fruiting  rows,  are  nearly  all  firmly 
rooted  away  out  in  what  should  have  been  the  spaces 
under  clean  cultivation;  so  that,  to  go  in  with  a 
cultivator,  would  simply  be  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  with  the 


Gandys,  whose  long-jointed  runners  have  set  fully 
nine-tenths  of  the  plants  outside  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  limit  for  a  fruiting  row  capable  of  being  cul¬ 
tivated  at  all.  To  dig  up  all  these  thoroughly-rooted 
plants,  and  reset  them  in  a  decent  row,  would  take 
an  immense  amount  of  labor — so  much,  indeed,  as  to 
cancel  the  additional  profit  to  be  gained  thereby.  I 
have  concluded  to  pull  out  all  the  weeds  so  that 
none  may  go  to  seed,  give  a  good  mulch  this  autumn, 
harvest  one  crop,  plow  under  and,  in  the  meantime, 
try  again. 

Growth  of  Plants. — Young  trees  and  plants  have 
made  a  fine  growth  this  season.  A  small  orchard  of 
50  plum  trees,  set  three  years,  have  given  us  a  few 
luscious  samples  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  future. 
These  trees,  which  occupy  an  eastern  slope  just  above 
our  cottage,  are  remarkably  vigorous  and  healthy 
under  our  “  hoe  and  lawn  mower”  cultivation.  A 
circular  space  about  four  feet  in  diameter  around  each 
tree  is  kept  clean  and  mellow  by  an  occasional  hoeing, 
while  with  the  lawn  mower,  we  keep  the  grass  down 
to  short  “  hen  pasture.”  By  actual  measurement, 
under  this  method  of  culture,  I  find  that  some  of  our 
Imperial  Gage  trees  have  made  new  shoots  from  five 
to  six  feet  and  seven  inches  in  length  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  Under  the  same  conditions,  we,  also,  have  a 
few  well  laden  trees  of  Ford’s  Late  peaches.  These 
trees  have  been  planted  but  seven  years,  yet,  by  care¬ 
ful  measurement,  I  find  the  trunk  of  the  most  perfect 
one  to  be  27  inches  in  circumference  one  foot  above 
the  ground,  while  the  branches,  which  have  been 
headed  in  from  one-third  to  one-half  each  season 
since  planting,  cover  a  circle  25  feet  in  diameter. 

Grape  Notes. — An  Elvira  grape  vine,  five  years 
old,  which  I  wished  to  change  from  the  upright 
method  of  training  to  the  Kniffin  system,  was  cut  off 
two  inches  above  the  ground  last  March,  and  has 
made  a  total  growth  of  over  140  feet  this  season. 
Grapes  are  an  abundant  crop  in  this  section  this  year, 
and  are,  like  everything  else  in  the  fruit  line,  ripen¬ 
ing  unusually  early.  We  sent  a  few  fine  clusters  of 
Moore’s  Early,  which  were  in  fine  condition,  to  a 
friend  in  Chicago,  on  July  31.  The  wires  on  our 
Kniffin  trellis  are  as  taut  as  fiddle  strings  from  the 
great  weight  of  the  fruit  upon  them. 

Ohio.  f.  h.  BALLOU. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  WHEAT. 

IS  THEIR  USE  INCREASING  ?  WHAT  QUALITY  ? 

THE  QUESTION. 

In  your  opinion,  is  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  the  wheat  crop  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing  in  your  State  ?  What  amount  of  fertilizer 
is  generally  used  per  acre  for  wheat,  and,  so  far  as  your  obser¬ 
vation  goes,  do  farmers  use  a  plain  superphosphate  with  a  little 
potash,  or  high  grade  goods  containing  more  or  less  nitrogen  ? 

THE  ANSWERS. 

Little  Change  in  New  York. 

The  farmers  in  western  New  York  sow  just  about 
the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  every  year.  As  a  rule, 
they  use  a  complete  fertilizer  costing  from  $25  to  $30 
per  ton,  but  a  great  number  are  using  acid  phosphate 
alone  combined  with  potash.  Certain  soils  need  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  and  others  do  not.  On  my  own 
farms,  this  fall,  I  shall  sow  about  100  acres  of  wheat, 
and  shall  use  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  one 
to  two  per  cent  of  ammonia,  10  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  five  to  six  per  cent  of  actual  potash, 
at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre  on  some  70  acres. 
The  rest,  26  acres,  is  low,  black,  flat  land,  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  ammonia  and  potash,  14  per  cent  available, 
200  pounds  per  acre.  I  believe  in  complete  manures 
generally,  for  most  soils  are  deficient  in  the  three 
elements  of  plant  food.  edwabd  f.  dibble. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Situation  in  Ohio. 

The  statistics  collected  by  the  township  assessors  of 
Ohio  indicate  that  the  total  expenditure  by  the  farmers 
of  the  State  for  commercial  fertilizers  rose  from 
$416,000  in  1881  (the  first  year  of  collection),  to  $693,- 
000  in  1888,  and  $1,297,000  in  1891,  thence  falling  to 
$1,163,000  in  1894.  The  greater  portion  of  these  fer¬ 
tilizers  has  been  used  on  the  wheat  crop,  at  least 
during  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  the  ordinary 
practice  being  to  use  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
fertilizer  costing  $25  to  $30  per  ton.  While  large 
quantities  of  plain  superphosphates,  or  superphos¬ 
phates  with  potash,  have  been  used,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  fertilizers 
sold  in  Ohio  have  been  mixtures  of  slaughterhouse 
tankage  and  acid  phosphate,  with  occasional  sprink¬ 
lings  of  muriate  of  potash.  The  high  valuations 
which  have  hitherto  been  given  to  “ammonia,”  not 
only  in  Ohio  but  in  most  other  States  as  well,  have, 
undoubtedly,  had  much  to  do  in  stimulating  the  use 
of  tankage,  since  “ammonia”  has  been  offered  to  the 
fertilizer  mixer  in  this  material  for  years  at  but  a 
fraction  of  the  price  at  which  it  has  been  rated  in 
fertilizers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  that  the  most 
reputable  of  the  fertilizer  dealers,  those  who  keep  in 
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stock  the  various  fertilizing  chemicals,  are  all  push¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  their  “  mixed  goods,”  and  this  is  easy 
to  understand  when  we  discover  that  plain  super¬ 
phosphates  are  now  sold  in  Ohio  at  an  advance  of  $2 
to  $5  per  ton  above  their  wholesale  cost,  with  freight 
added,  whereas  the  price  asked  for  a  mixed  “phos¬ 
phate”  with  a  fancy  brand,  runs  from  $5  to  §12  per 
ton  above  the  necessary  cost  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed,  while  the  cost  of  mixing  cannot 
amount  to  10  cents  per  ton  in  any  well  equipped 
establishment.  chas.  e.  thorne. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Less  Wheat  Grown  in  Western  New  York. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  wheat  is 
largely  decreased  from  former  yeax’S  ;  not  because  the 
farmers  have  lost  faith  in  the  value  of  the  fertilizer, 
but  because,  at  the  price  of  wheat  for  a  few  years, 
the  increase  would  scarcely  pay  for  the  fertilizer  used. 
Our  farmers,  as  a  rule,  use  about  300  pounds  of  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  for  which  they  pay,  on  an  average, 
about  $30  per  ton,  so  that  the  300  pounds  cost  them 
$4.50  ;  as  wheat  averages  about  65  cents,  they  would 
have  to  get  about  seven  bushels  extra  per  acre  to  get 
the  money  back,  letting  the  straw  pay  for  labor  of 
applying.  The  fact  is  that  our  farmers  are  largely 
abandoning  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  would  do  so 
entirely,  only  that  they  regard  wheat  as  the  best  of 
all  crops  to  seed  after,  and  they  want  the  straw  for 
use  with  the  stock. 

While  it  used  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
farmer  to  have  one-fourth  of  his  cleared  land  in 
wheat  every  year,  it  is  now  the  exception  to  see  so 
much  as  one-tenth.  What  we  do  grow,  is  mostly 
after  oats  or  barley,  possibly  early  potatoes.  Gener¬ 
ally  a  slight  coat  of  stable  manure  is  applied  after 
plowing,  and  worked  into  the  top  soil  by  repeated 
harrowings  and  cultivating.  Farmers  notice  that, 
where  they  apply  no  more  than  five  good  loads  of 
stable  manure  to  the  acre  in  this  way,  the  wheat  will 
endure  a  bad  winter,  frequent  freezing  and  thawing, 
better  than  where  so  much  as  300  pounds  of  fertilizer 
are  applied.  Then,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  seed  is  more 
certain  to  take,  and  the  succeeding  crops  of  grass 
will  be  better  with  the  stable  manure.  Still,  I  think 
that,  were  the  price  of  wheat  to  go  to  $1  per  bushel, 
our  farmers  would  use  more  commercial  fertilizer 
than  ever,  using  both  that  and  the  stable  manure  on 
the  same  land.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Dissolved  Rock  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  has  been  increasing  for  several 
years  in  this  State,  and  in  some  localities,  nearly  the 
entire  crop  of  wheat  receives  an  application  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  in  some  form.  Dissolved  S.  C.  rock 
is,  perhaps,  more  generally  used  for  wheat  than  any 
other  form  of  commercial  fertilizer.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties,  dissolved  bone  is  preferred,  but  as  a  rule,  the 
rock  is  used.  The  farmers  are  gradually  coming  to 
see  the  advantage  of  purchasing  high-grade  goods 
rather  than  those  of  an  inferior  percentage  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  ingredients.  The  saving  in  freight  and  in  hand¬ 
ling  is  quite  considerable,  particularly  in  localities 
distant  from  the  coast.  Our  farmers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  depending  for  their  nitrogen  supply  upon 
barnyard  manure,  which  they  apply  more  thinly  than 
formerly,  thus  covering  a  larger  area.  Many  are 
using  clover,  both  Red  and  Crimson,  as  nitrogen 
gatherers,  consequently,  less  money  is  being  expended 
for  fertilizers  of  this  character  each  year.  In  many 
localities,  there  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  amount  of 
potash  in  the  soil,  and  farmers  are  learning  to  test 
their  lands  by  experiments  on  a  small  scale  before 
purchasing  largely  of  mixed  goods.  This  department 
has  licensed  919  different  brands  of  fertilizers  for  sale 
in  this  State  this  year.  The  usual  application  of  dis¬ 
solved  rock  is  from  200  to  350  pounds  per  acre,  of  12 
to  14  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid. 

Deputy  Sec’y  Agriculture  of  Pa.  john  Hamilton. 


FERTILIZER  ANALYSIS  FOR  FARMERS. 

PROF.  JORDAN  GIVES  FURTHER  VIEWS. 

Last  week,  we  gave  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
experiment  station  directors  regarding  the  analysis 
of  fertilizers  for  individual  farmers.  Prof.  W.  H. 
Jordan,  of  the  New  York  State  Station,  gives  below 
a  more  extended  review  of  the  matter  : 

It  is  a  director’s  duty  to  exercise  economy  in  the 
use  of  the  station’s  resources.  In  order  to  do  this,  he 
must  avoid  useless  repetition  of  work,  and  in  all 
cases,  must  aim  at  a  definite  result  guided  by  clear 
understanding  of  the  conditions  involved.  For  this 
reason,  the  director  and  his  staff  must  be  in  a  position 
to  exercise  correct  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
making  an  analysis  or  doing  any  other  work,  and  no 
intelligent  judgment  is  possible  without  a  knowledge 
of  related  facts.  It  would  be  absurd  to  allow  any 
farmer  of  the  State  to  claim  of  the  station  an  expen¬ 
sive  service  without  putting  the  director  in  possession 


of  such  facts  as  will  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
the  work  is  necessary.  Such  liberty  would  place  the 
station  resources  at  the  disposal  of  persons  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge  as  to  their  proper  use,  and  would  con¬ 
fuse  all  plans  for  systematic  effort.  These  are  general 
considerations  which  relate  with  equal  force  to  any 
department  of  station  effort. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  as  related  to  the  inspection 
of  fertilizers  ?  Let  me  illustrate  by  citing  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist  in  New  York.  All  manufacturers 
of  commercial  fertilizers  who  offer  their  goods  for 
sale  in  the  State,  must  file  at  this  experiment  station 
a  statement  of  the  guaranteed  composition  of  the 
goods.  The  station  is  given  the  authority  to  ascertain 
by  the  analyses  of  samples  of  the  goods,  the  samples 
to  be  selected  in  a  proper  manner,  which  of  the 
brands  of  fertilizers  actually  sold  in  the  State  con¬ 
form  to  the  guarantees.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  station  sends  into  various  parts  of  the  State, 
agents  to  secure  samples,  which  are  afterwards 
analyzed  by  the  station  chemists.  So  far  this  year, 
over  800  brands  have  been  registered  at  the  station. 
The  station  agents  have  already  taken  about  425 
samples  representing  about  325  bi*ands.  The  samples 
are  now  being  analyzed,  and  two  agents  are  soon  to 
visit  other  parts  of  the  State  to  secure,  as  fully  as 
possible,  samples  of  the  remaining  brands.  Just  now, 
let  us  suppose  a  farmer  sends  us  a  sample  of  fertilizer 
taken  in  a  manner  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  of 
which  he  refuses  to  give  the  name.  We  refuse  to 
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See  Ruralisms,  Page  562. 

make  the  analysis  blindly,  and  these  are  the  reasons 
for  our  refusal  : 

1.  The  six  station  chemists  are  working  steadily  to 
accomplish  the  analyses  of  the  samples  officially 
taken,  and  of  other  materials  that  are  related  to  the 
investigations  under  way.  It  means  a  great  deal  to 
turn  aside  or  weaken  this  systematic  plan  of  work,  and 
it  should  not  be  done  unless  for  important  reasons. 
Who  shall  be  the  judge  of  these  reasons  ? 

2.  The  sample  sent  in  may  be  one  from  a  brand  of 
goods  which  the  station  has  already  sampled  this 
year,  perhaps  in  two  or  more  places.  That  being  the 
case,  there  is  generally  no  reason  why  the  analysis 
should  be  repeated.  To  do  so  would  be  a  useless 
repetition  of  work  unless  some  very  special  conditions 
prevail.  Even  if  the  analyses  were  justifiable,  the 
station  should  be  assured  that  the  sample  was  taken 
in  a  manner  to  insure  accuracy.  For  these  sound 
reasons,  then,  the  station  asks  the  farmers  to  take  it 
into  their  confidence  in  order  that  it  may  intelligently 
serve  their  interests. 

3.  What  the  station  consents  to  do  for  one  farmer, 
it  must  do  for  all  farmers  who  make  the  same  request, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  delay,  confusion  and  waste 
of  time  would  result  from  indiscriminate  analyses  of 
the  unknown  and  unauthorized  samples  that  might 
be  sent  in  if  no  conditions  attended  their  reception. 

If  the  farmer  refuses  to  give  the  facts  asked  for  by 
the  station,  such  refusal  indicates,  either  that  he 
makes  the  request  for  some  insignificant  or  selfish 
reason,  or  that  he  does  not  place  confidence  in  the 


integrity  of  the  station  director  or  his  staff.  If  the 
farmer’s  refusal  is  caused  by  the  former  reason,  then 
the  analysis  certainly  should  not  be  made,  and  if  by 
the  latter,  he  is  inconsistent  to  apply  to  the  station 
for  help  under  any  conditions.  If  the  station  staff  is 
not  composed  of  men  of  undoubted  integrity  who  are 
worthy  of  the  full  confidence  of  the  public,  then  a 
complete  reorganization  would  better  occui\  Only 
men  of  the  highest  sense  of  honor  are  entitled  to  a 
position  in  such  an  institution. 

The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  cannot  complain  if  the 
station  refuse  his  request  for  service,  unless  he  does 
all  he  can  to  aid  the  station  in  serving  him.  The 
farmer  gets  the  information  he  needs  with  the  least 
trouble  by  giving  to  the  station  authorities  the  con¬ 
fidence  they  deserve,  and  thus  placing  them  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  act  intelligently  and  promptly. 


THAT  "WINTER  OVERCOAT  FOR  LAND." 

MR.  MORSE  EXPLAINS  WHAT  HE  WANTS. 

In  reading  the  replies  to  my  inquiry  for  a  crop  to 
cover  land  in  winter  to  prevent  washing,  I  see  that 
some  replies  show  that  the  writers  could  hardly 
understand  why  I  should  want  the  crop  to  winterkill 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  spring  culture.  The  place 
I  had  particularly  in  view,  for  the  winter  mulch  crop, 
is  a  peach  orchard.  I  have  often  seen  it  recommended 
to  sow  Crimson  clover  in  a  peach  orchard  to  plow 
under  in  spring.  There  have  been  several  drawbacks 
to  this  practice  in  my  experience.  When  I  sowed  the 
clover  as  late  as  the  last  of  July,  it  did  not  make  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Sown  in  this  climate,  at  that  time,  the  young 
plants  wex-e  very  largely — I  may  say,  mostly — killed 
by  sunscald  when  in  the  seed  leaf,  so  a  very  poor 
stand  was  secured,  either  in  the  orchard  or  corn  fields. 
At  about  August  1,  we  usually  have  some  very  hot 
weather  and  little  rain,  except  brief  showers,  just 
enough  to  sprout  the  clover  and  leave  the  sun  to  kill 
it.  Such  was  my  experience  more  than  once. 

Now  if  I  succeed  in  getting  clover  to  grow  satis¬ 
factorily  in  an  orchard,  I  do  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
plow  in  ;  in  fact,  I  find  plowing  in  an  orchard  exceed¬ 
ingly  awkward.  When  the  trees  get  a  few  years’ 
growth,  where  each  row  of  trees  stands,  there  will 
be  a  strip  unplowed,  with  a  dead  furrow  on  one  side 
and  a  ridge  on  the  other  if  the  plowing  is  all  from 
one  side.  If  each  space  is  plowed  as  a  land  by  itself, 
there  will  be  a  dead  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the 
space,  and  the  unplowed  strip  by  the  trees  with  a 
ridge  on  either  side  ;  either  arrangement  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  necessitates  much  after- work.  If  I 
can  have  a  mulch  crop  which  all  dies,  I  can  cultivate 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  going  through  the  rows 
in  both  directions,  which  works  most  of  the  ground 
without  ridging.  After  so  working,  I  separate  the 
harrow,  using  one-half  with  one  horse,  go  through 
the  rows  diagonally,  and  “  haw”  and  “  gee”  the  trees 
alternately.  By  careful  driving  in  this  way,  the 
whole  land  can  be  worked  close  to  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  and  left  level.  My  trees  are  set  one  rod  apart 
in  squares,  which  leaves  the  trees  in  the  rows  taken 
diagonally,  between  23  and  24  feet  apart,  being  suffi¬ 
cient  room  for  driving  as  I  said  above. 

I  have  sown  peas  with  oats  now  two  years  in  the 
orchard.  If  the  mulch  is  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  it 
is  some  trouble  in  the  spring.  If  the  crop  is  cut  for 
gx-een  feed  in  October  and  November,  the  stubble  and 
roots  are  sufficient  to  prevent  washing,  and  the  value 
of  the  crop  is  considerable.  Several  writers  have 
spoken  of  the  liability  of  oats  rusting  when  grown 
late.  I  have  never  known  them  to  rust  when  sown  as 
late  as,  or  later  than,  August  1.  I  have  sown  them 
August  20,  and  had  a  good,  heavy  growth.  In  my 
experience,  oats  withstand  frost  equally  as  well  as 
barley,  and  I  think  are  better  for  a  fodder  crop, 
either  as  to  quantity  or  quality.  Peas,  sown  in  Au¬ 
gust,  will  grow  until  the  ground  freezes.  The  harrow 
which  I  use,  is  mounted  on  low  wheels,  can  be  read¬ 
ily  drawn  to  and  from  the  field  by  raising  the  teeth, 
and  be  readily  separated  into  two  one-horse  harrows. 
It  is  the  best  tool  for  orchard  work  I  have  found. 

Massachusetts.  m.  morse. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  “  TUB "  SILOS. 

THEY  ARE  GAINING  IN  FAVOR. 

Mr.  A,  a  noted  importer  and  breeder  of  Shropshire 
sheep,  a  resident  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  has,  with 
the  aid  of  his  hired  man,  constructed  a  round  or  tub 
silo  that  he  has  used  two  seasons  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  22  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  12  feet, 
and  occupies  a  portion  of  the  bay  of  a  grain  barn  as 
commonly  found  in  this  grain  growing  locality. 

For  foundation,  the  surface  soil  was  removed  to  a 
depth  of  about  18  inches  ;  large,  flat  stones  were  then 
laid  in,  and  smaller  stones  were  used  to  level  up  nearly 
to  the  surface.  Water  lime  cement  was  used  to  finish 
up  the  work,  the  first  coat  being  quite  thin  in  order 
thoroughly  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  stones.  The 
construction  of  the  silo  consisted  merely  in  setting  up 
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a  huge  tub,  staves  about  six  inches  wide  and  22  feet 
long,  of  hemlock  lumber,  matched,  all  held  in  place 
with  round,  iron  hoops,  each  one  so  arranged  that, 
by  turning  a  nut,  the  hoop  can  be  adjusted  as  desired. 
The  ends  of  the  staves  which  rest  on  the  foundation, 
are  merely  cemented  outside  and  in,  thus  affording 
all  needed  support ;  also  a  barrier  against  rats,  etc. 
Openings  may  be  made  on  the  sides  for  removing 
ensilage  as  desired,  between  the  portions  securely 
held  in  place  by  the  hoops. 

In  reply  to  the  question  relative  to  the  quality  of 
the  ensilage,  Mr.  A  said  that  he  was  well  pleased  with 
the  excellent  condition  in  which  he  had  always 
found  it ;  there  are  no  corners  for  spoiled  ensilage, 
and  then  the  arrangement  of  the  hoops  is  such  that  a 
perfectly  air-tight  silo  is  possible. 

“  Have  you  experienced  any  trouble  with  freezing, 
with  only  one  thickness  of  two-inch  plank  for  pro¬ 
tection  ? ”  I  asked. 

“  No,  not  in  the  least ;  and  during  the  cold  of  un¬ 
usual  severity,  the  past  winter,  I  found  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  food  for  sheep.  With  no  hay  after  the  first  of 
last  November,  they  were  carried  through  the  winter 
in  fine  condition,  and  with  much  less  expense  than 
usual.  Of  course,  it  was  supplemented  with  other 
foods — straw,  bean  fodder,  turnips,  etc.,  were  fed  as 
the  conditions  required.” 

Being  aware  of  the  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds 
of  many  against  the  tub  silo,  it  was  learned  that  there 
were  several  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  and  that  all, 
without  exception,  were  giving  satisfaction.  Mr. 
A  was  recently  informed  by  the  dealer  that  fur¬ 
nished  the  lumber  for  his  silo,  that  he  had  sold  ma¬ 
terial  to  nearly  40  farmers,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
building  round  silos.  The  expense  of  this  silo,  not 
counting  the  labor,  was  as  follows  : 

2,150  feet  hemlock  lumber,  at  $14.25  per  M . $30.62 

380  pounds  round  iron,  at  2l/2c.  per  pound .  9.50 


Nuts  and  washers . 66 

Blacksmith’s  work .  5.00 

Water  lime .  1-60 


Total  cost . $47.58 


Of  course,  if  the  silo  is  to  stand  outside  in  the  open 
air,  a  suitable  roof,  painting,  etc.,  would  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  expense.  Another  farmer  engaged  in 
the  dairy  business,  also  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
highest  praise  of  the  round  silo.  All  admit,  however, 
that  a  silo  built  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  30  feet  high, 
would  afford  a  capacity  that  would  give  still  better 
results,  and  where  the  circumstances  allow  it,  it 
would  be  economy  to  do  so.  irving  d.  cook. 


A  DERRICK  FOR  LIFTING  STONE. 

A  friend  came  into  a  field  where  we  were  drilling, 
blasting  with  powder,  and  digging  out  rocks  with 
iron  bars  and  wooden  levers.  “I  have  learned  a  better 
way,”  he  said,  “  though  I  used  to  drill  and  blast  the 
way  you  are  doing.  If  I  had  only  built  my  derrick 
when  I  began,  I  would  have  saved  myself  lots  of  work 
and  lots  of  expense.” 

It  seems  that  he  had  built  a  derrick  to  lessen  the 
work  of  handling  bowlders.  Three  3x4-inch  spruce 
sticks,  14  feet  long,  were  fastened  together  at  the 
top.  Upon  two  of  these  sticks,  at  the  proper  height, 
the  reel  with  ratchets  and  crank  handles  was  fastened. 
About  1%-inch  rope  with  a  double  and  treble  block 
were  used  with  a  stout  log  chain  which  would 
tightly  hug  the  rock.  Perhaps  hooks  fastened  into 
shallow  holes  drilled  in  the  rock  might  have  been 
better.  On  some  rocks,  one  hitch  would  be  handiest, 
on  other  rocks  the  other  would  be.  With  this  rig 
and  very  little  loosening  of  the  earth,  he  could  easily 
raise  rocks  as  large  at  least  as  two  yoke  of  oxen 
could  draw  on  a  stone-boat.  The  lift  being  a  direct 
upward  pull,  little  resistance  was  encountered  by 
pressure  against  the  bank,  while  there  was  much 
such  pressure  to  be  overcome  where  levers  and  bars 
were  used. 

With  the  derrick,  he  raised  the  stone  high  enough 
to  back  under  a  cart.  This  kind  of  rock  would  soon 
smash  an  ordinary  cart  body.  He  built  a  three-inch 
plank  platform  without  sides  to  use  instead  of  his 
regular  cart  body.  There  was  more  danger  of  breaking 
the  chain  than  of  breaking  the  rope,  unless  the  rope 
had  become  worn.  Indeed,  I  saw  in  this  morning’s 
paper  that,  when  the  dry  dock  collapsed  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  several  vessels  parted  their 
chains,  but  were  held  by  their  hemp  hawsers. 

“  Were  3x4  legs  big  enough  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  neighbor  borrowed  the  derrick,  and  by  mis¬ 
management  of  men,  broke  one  leg  and  replaced  it 
with  a  4  x  4.  But  the  latter  stick  made  the  derrick 
too  heavy,  and  the  extra  strength  was  unnecessary.” 

lie  has  changed  this  derrick  from  three-legged  to 
four-legged — not  for  more  strength,  but  for  greater 
convenience.  It  often  happens  that  the  derrick  can¬ 
not  be  set  directly  over  the  work,  and  a  side  pull  is 
required.  The  derrick  must  be  set  so  that  the  two 
legs  holding  the  reel  are  opposite  the  stone  to  be 
pulled.  If  the  derrick  has  but  three  legs,  the  third 


leg  will  come  in  the  way  of  the  stone,  but  with  a 
four-legged  derrick,  it  may  be  straddled. 

To  show  another  convenient  use  of  the  derrick,  he 
was  once  flagging  a  hog  pen  with  large,  flat  stones  off 
the  farm.  The  space  was  too  small  in  which  to  work 
a  team,  and  the  stones  too  large  to  be  handled  easily 
by  hand.  By  setting  the  derrick  in  the  pen,  he  could 
drive  the  team  alongside  the  opening,  and  with  a  side 
haul  of  the  derrick,  they  were  easily  lifted  and  pulled 
into  position. 

Such  a  tool  is  simple  enough,  but  requires  judgment 
in  using.  Inexperienced  men  will  sometimes  set  up  a 
derrick  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  load  is  half  up, 
derrick,  stone,  and  all  gc  over  in  a  heap.  This  means, 
perhaps,  a  broken  derrick  and,  sometimes,  broken 
bones.  e.  c.  birge. 

Connecticut.  _ 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Winter  Soil  Cover. — The  best  winter  cover  we 
know  to  use  as  a  protection  from  winter  wash,  that 
will  also  die  down  in  winter,  is  a  mixture  of  barley 
and  peas.  The  small  Canada  field  peas  are  cheap, 
costing  $1-50  per  bushel  in  Boston.  The  peas  should 
be  plowed  under  four  to  five  inches  deep  at  the  rate  of 
1%  bushel  per  acre,  and  the  barley  should  be  sown 
a  few  days  later  at  the  same  rate,  and  harrowed  in. 
If  the  land  be  rolled,  the  seed  will  be  likely  to  ger¬ 
minate  better  than  if  it  be  left  loose  after  the  harrow. 
This  crop  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  August  1  to 
20.  If  it  become  too  large  for  plowing  under  easily, 
the  crop  may  be  pastured  lightly  during  November. 
Barley  and  peas  will  not  “die  down”  till  after  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze  an  inch  or  more  in  depth. 

Storrs  (Conn.)  Exp.  Station.  c.  s.  phelps. 

Keynote  to  Grass  Culture. — H.  W.  C  ,  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  of  August  8,  has  struck  the  keynote  of  suc¬ 
cessful  grass  growing,  when  he  speaks  of  sowing 
grass  seed  alone.  I  have  been  experimenting  along 
this  line  for  three  years,  and  am  so  well  pleased  that 
I  expect  to  sow  a  large  area  in  that  way  next  spring. 
I  have  found  it  much  better  for  me  to  sow  in  spring 
than  in  summer  or  fall.  I  would  like  to  begin  the 
preparation  of  the  land  in  the  fall,  and  would  really 
begin  plowing  in  August  if  possible  ;  then  harrow 
repeatedly  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  I  would 
plow  and  leave  until  spring.  Then  I  would  harrow 
as  soon  as  the  soil  was  in  good  order  to  work,  and 
once  a  week  until  about  the  middle  of  May;  then  sow 
from  300  to  500  pounds  of  seeding-down  phosphate 
that  had  a  high  per  cent  of  potash,  sowing  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  soil  was  poor  or  rich.  Then  sow 
Timothy  and  Red-top  seed,  and  harrow  with  a 
smoothing  harrow.  I  have  had  Timothy  sown  in 
May,  that  was  headed  out  early  in  August,  and 
standing  from  2%  to  3  feet  high.  I  have  now, 
August  10,  Timothy  three  feet  high,  from  seed  sown 
in  March  on  a  buckwheat  stubble,  which  was  seeded 
last  year  with  clover,  with  the  buckwheat,  but  the 
clover  was  killed  by  extremely  dry  weather  last  fall. 

Bullville,  N.  Y.  D.  P.  A. 

Various  Farm  Notes. — Four  hundx-ed  bushels  of 
old  potatoes  were  spread  upon  one-sixth  of  an  acre  of 
strawberries.  The  piece  then  presented  about  the 
appearance  of  some  seedsmen’s  catalogues  when  ad¬ 
vertising  a  new  variety.  Potatoes,  vines  and  mulch 
were  all  plowed  under.  This  should  be  manure 
enough  for  another  crop  of  berries. 

Rye  sown  thinly  after  potatoes,  last  fall,  was  a  light 
crop.  The  grass  seed  was  sown  this  spring  as  soon  as 
the  snow  went  off,  and  the  grass  made  a  good  growth. 
It,  with  the  rye,  was  cut  with  the  mowing  machine, 
and  some  excellent  hay  was  secured.  Some  of  the 
Timothy  was  waist  high  when  cut. 

Two  pieces,  one  of  three,  and  the  other  of  six  rows 
of  potatoes,  were  not  fertilized.  The  rest  of  the  field 
had  special  potato  fertilizer  applied  at  the  rate  of 
1,500  pounds  per  acre.  The  unfertilized  plots  yielded 
less  than  one-fourth  as  much  rye  and  grass  as  the 
land  alongside.  The  soil  is  now  thoroughly  wet,  and 
everything  is  favorable  for  an  excellent  crop  of  hay 
next  year. 

A  neighbor  has  a  small  piece  of  Alfalfa,  sown  one 
year  ago  upon  a  low,  rich  piece  near  his  barn,  which 
he  has  just  cut  the  second  time — it  should  have  been 
cut  sooner.  Each  cutting  was  about  30  inches  high, 
and  a  good  stand.  If  it  will  do  as  well  generally — of 
course,  one  could  not  expect  so  heavy  growth  unless 
heavily  manured — it  is  a  desirable  acquisition.  An¬ 
other  neighbor  sowed  some  at  the  same  time,  but 
failed  to  get  a  good  catch,  and  what  came  through 
the  winter  was  of  little  value. 

Leggett’s  Paris-green  gun  is  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  Knapsack  sprayer  for  killing  bugs.  I  have 
not  tried  it  for  blight.  Perhaps  one  can  kill  the  bugs 
with  one-half  or  three-quarter  pound  of  poison,  and 
dust  “one  acre  per  hour,”  but  it  takes  too  long,  two  or 
three  days  at  least.  One  pound  of  Paris-green  applied 
to  one-half  acre  of  heavy  tops  in  1%  hour,  removed 
fully  three-quarters  of  the  bugs  in  six  hours,  and, 


though  a  heavy  shower  then  fell,  all  bugs  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  pays  to  use  plenty  of  poison,  and  time 
enough  to  dust  thoroughly  the  vines. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  A.  parcell. 

Some  Hedge  Plants. — The  honey  locust  (Gleditschia) 
was  lately  spoken  of  as  being,  probably,  as  good  a 
plant  for  hedges  as  any.  Since  the  introduction  of 
barbed  wire,  thorns  on  hedge  plants  are  a  superfluous 
nuisance,  and  the  thorns  of  the  thorny  honey  locust 
are  dangerous  in  the  extreme — not  while  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  plant,  but  on  the  drying  trimmings  as  they  lie 
underfoot.  The  plant  is  also  very  hard  to  prune,  its 
shoots  being  very  hard  and  firm  and  issuing  squarely 
out  (horizontally).  If  pruned,  however,  every  June 
and  September,  the  beauty  of  the  young  foliage 
issuing  thickly  and  appearing  imbricated,  like  feathers 
on  a  fowl’s  breast,  is  beautiful.  If  a  honey  locust 
hedge  has  gone  wild  with  its  vigorous  natural  tree- 
growth,  the  only  way  to  correct  it  is  to  cut  it  off  close 
to  the  ground  while  not  in  leaf,  and  then  attend  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  early  and  late  clipping,  annually.  But 
for  planting  anew  hedge,  choose  some  plant  of  natur¬ 
ally  hedgy  form  as  the  barberry  or  the  briar  rose,  if 
some  thorns  are  wanted,  and  if  to  be  exempt  from 
browsing  by  cattle,  or  the  buckthorn  or  privet,  if 
cattle  are  kept  off.  The  privet  is  an  ideal  hedge 
plant,  only  that  it,  sometimes,  and  in  some  places 
suffers  from  a  fire  blight  like  the  pear  tree.  If  the 
California  privet  is  free  from  this,  it  will  make  a 
beautiful  hedge  in  drained  soil.  It  is  not  quite  so 
hardy  far  north  as  the  common  sort,  which  is  beau¬ 
tiful  enough  and  almost  evergreen.  Arbor  vitas, 
hemlock,  and  Norway  spruce  make  perfect  hedges 
with  a  wire  or  two  interiorly,  and  an  annual  clipping 
when  they  pass  the  limit  of  hedge  size.  None  of  the 
plants  named  suckers  from  the  root  at  a  distance  off 
from  the  collar,  excepting  the  honey  locust,  which 
will  push  up  growth  from  the  roots  occasionally, 
when  the  top  is  severely  repressed.  w. 

Peach  Borers  in  Virginia. — I  have  been  making 
a  study  of  this  insect  for  several  years,  and  this 
season,  have  personally  wormed  1,200  or  more  trees 
during  repeated  intervals  of  a  few  days  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  until  August  10.  Up  to  June  15, 

I  found  the  borers  actively  cutting  ;  after  that  date, 
they  became  more  or  less  sluggish.  The  first 
chi-ysalis  was  found  July  1.  On  July  25,  not  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  larvae  had  entered  this  state, 
but  eggs  laid  by  the  first  moths  out  had  commenced 
to  hatch.  Observation  since  this  date,  and  from 
former  experience,  leads  me  to  believe  that  egg  lay¬ 
ing  will  continue  until  cold  weather.  I  have  tried  a 
number  of  washes  applied  in  spring,  and  found  it  a 
waste  of  time  and  material  to  apply  them.  I  believe 
that  August  1  is  as  soon  as  such  washes  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  this  locality,  as  eggs  and  freshly  hatched 
borers  that  have  found  lodgment  near  the  collar  of 
the  tree,  will  be  destroyed  by  contact,  and  the  wash 
will  remain  sufficiently  effective  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season  to  prove  of  great  benefit  as  a  preventive. 

I  agx-ee  with  R.  S.  Cole,  page  533,  as  to  Hale  Bros, 
wash  being  as  good  as  any  ;  but  my  recipe  as  copied 
from  one  of  our  farm  papers  gives  only  half  the 
amount  of  water  to  the  same  proportion  of  other 
materials  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Cole,  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  is  the  correct  formula.  I  am  led  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  date  of  applying  as  given  by  Hale  Bros., 
is  based  on  their  Georgia  orchard,  which  would, 
doubtless,  require  a  much  earlier  application  than 
those  in  Virginia. 

I  find  that  my  Myrobolan  or  Marianna  plum  stocks, 
when  budded  to  Japanese  varieties,  are  as  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  borers  as  the  peach,  whereas  when  budded 
to  Chickasaw  or  other  native  varieties  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  exempt.  I  would  like  to  know  of  other  plum 
raisers,  if  this  is  their  experience,  and  whether  bud¬ 
ding  high  will  secure  exemption  for  the  Japans. 

Coleman’s  Falls,  Va.  G.  E.  m. 

Figuring  the  Cost  of  a  Crop. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  not  one  fai-mer  in  ten, 
in  this  town,  who  keeps  any  kind  of  a  record  as  to  the 
cost  of  producing  his  products  and  their  selling  price, 
together  with  other  regular,  systematic  farm  accounts; 
consequently  the  farmers  still  continue  to  grow 
crops,  keep  cows,  poultry,  etc.,  at  a  loss  or  profit, 
they  know  not  which.  We  keep  a  cash  account,  also 
record  of  grain  fed  to  each  kind  of  stock,  but  we  can¬ 
not  tell  how  much  each  crop  has  cost  us,  because  we 
do  not  know  of  any  good  method  which  is  both  quick 
and  accurate  for  so  doing.  I  have  in  mind  now  one 
farmer  in  this  town  whose  cows,  I  am  certain,  cost 
him,  at  least,  three  times  as  much  for  feed  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  labor,  as  the  total  avails  from  them  ; 
but  he  does  not  know  it,  and  never  will  unless  he  sees 
it  in  black  and  white.  I  do  not  think  that  this  man’s 
case  is  an  exceptional  one,  by  any  means  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  is,  in  many  ways,  a  progressive  farmer,  and 
has  to  depend  on  his  farm  for  a  living. 

If  farmers  could  only  be  induced  to  keep  a  record 
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of  their  business  as  other  men  do,  there  would  not  be 
so  many  farming  simply  to  give  them  a  “  steady  job,” 
and  keep  prices  down  for  those  who  are  anxious  to 
succeed  in  this  vocation.  I  hope  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  give  us  a  “broadside”  on  this  subject.  j.  e.  h. 

Phelps,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  to  hear  from  farmers  who  claim 
to  be  able  to  figure  the  cost  of  a  certain  crop.  How 
do  they  do  it  ? 

New  Ideas  for  Agricultural  Education. 

But  few  intelligent  people  can  be  found  who  do  not 
regret  that  they  did  not  obtain  a  better  education. 
When  younger,  they  either  did  not  have  the  money,  or 
they  did  not  fully  realize  the  advantage  of  a  better 
education.  At  the  present  time,  a  course  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  is  not  very  expensive.  As  that  takes 
away  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  in  what  ways  can 
our  young  people  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a 
good  education,  and  persuaded  to  invest  time  and 
money  in  themselves  by  getting  it  ? 

The  agricultural  college  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best 
place  for  a  young  man  to  learn  the  science  of  farm¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  are  some  who  will  not  attend  because 
they  think  that  the  college  is  not  practical  enough. 
Would  it  be  practicable  for  large  farmers  to  establish 
farm  schools  in  connection  with  their  farms  ?  They 
could  employ  young  men  who  do  not  wish  to  attend 
an  agricultural  college,  but  who  wish  to  learn  the 
best  farm  methods,  have  them  work  8  or  10  hours  a 
day,  the  evenings  to  be  employed  in  reading,  study¬ 
ing  and  attending  lectures,  the  farmer  to  question 
and  instruct  them  in  their  studies,  also  to  give 
occasional  lectures  supplemented  by  lectures  by  other 
capable  men.  The  young  men,  by  having  the  advant¬ 
age  of  such  instruction,  could  afford  to  work  for  less 
than  ordinary  wages  ;  they  would  thus  get  a  very 
good  education,  while  otherwise,  the  evenings  would 
be  spent  in  idleness.  The  farmer  would  be  benefited, 
too,  because  he  would  get  a  good  class  of  help,  and 
could  afford  to  spend  some  time  in  instructing  them 
because  he  would  not  have  to  pay  so  high  wages. 

Could  not  the  manufacturer  adopt  a  similar  method? 
Working  men  are  continually  asking  for  shorter 
hours  of  labor.  They  would,  undoubtedly,  be  better 
off  if  they  would  wisely  employ  their  leisure  time.  If 
the  manufacturer  would  grant  the  lesser  number  of 
hours  on  condition  that  the  men  should  study,  and 
provide  for  occasional  lectures  on  physiology,  chem¬ 
istry,  political  economy,  etc.,  would  he  not,  after  a 
while,  obtain  a  better  class  of  help,  and  thus  be  paid 
for  his  trouble  ?  Here  is  a  chance  for  wealthy  men 
who  are  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  wish  to  do 
some  good  to  the  masses.  Let  them  try  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  if  successful,  it  would  be  copied  all  over 
the  country.  e.  w.  morse. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  somewhat  in  line  with  the  farm 
school  conducted  by  Mr  Geo.  T.  Powell.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  have  more  to  say  about  it  soon. 


BUTTERMAKING  ON  THE  FARM. 

In  this  day  of  creameries  and  Elgin  extras,  we  com¬ 
monly  think  that  the  farm  dairy  has  no  more  place  or 
importance  upon  the  earth.  Yet  as  late  as  1890,  85 
per  cent  of  all  the  butter  in  the  United  States  was 
produced  in  the  farm  dairy,  and  while  the  last  six 
years  have,  probably,  greatly  increased  the  per  cent 
made  in  creameries,  there  is  still,  and  will  be  for 
years,  a  vast  amount  made  by  the  farmers’  wives. 
This  butter  is  of  all  kinds  and  conditions.  I  once 
heard  a  well-known  dairy  writer — an  advocate  of  the 
home  dairy — say,  “  Gentlemen,  the  best  butter  in  the 
world  is  made  in  the  private  dairy — and  the  worst, 
too.”  That  statement  was  literally  correct.  The 
greatest  blessing  of  the  creameries  is  that,  while 
many  of  them  are  not  making  a  really  fine  grade  of 
butter,  none  of  them  is  making  a  product  so  notori¬ 
ously  bad  as  that  which  a  million  of  farmers’  wives 
are  putting  into  10-pound  pails — about  the  most  dis¬ 
reputable  package  (roll-cloths  of  old  linen  garments 
excepted),  that  ever  cursed  a  pound  of  butter. 

Perhaps  we  might  say  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
farm  buttermaking  running  into  each  other  to  some 
extent.  First,  there  is  the  class  just  mentioned, 
whose  product,  small  individually,  is  large  in  the 
aggregate.  Probably,  like  the  poor,  they  will  be 
always  with  us.  It  was  one  of  these  men  who,  when 
the  New  York  State  Dairymens’  Association  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  within  four  miles  of  his  home,  and  he 
was  urged  to  attend,  frankly  stated  that  he  was  well 
satisfied  with  his  present  results.  It  is  this  class  of 
butter  that  constitutes  a  terrible  drag  upon  our  dairy 
markets,  because  it  is  always  in  over-supply  and  when 
sold,  a  pound  of  it  displaces  two  pounds  of  a  good 
article. 

Another  and  worthy  class  is  making  butter  with¬ 
out  any  very  modern  methods,  yet,  by  what  seems 
almost  hereditary  or  intuitive  skill,  is  making  in  cool 


cellars,  and  packing  into  100-pound  firkins,  a  really 
fine  product.  It  is  certainly  true,  and  almost  with¬ 
out  explanation,  that,  while  creamery  butter  will 
outsell  this  when  freshly  made,  yet  six  months  later 
in  New  York,  the  “long  dairies”  of  Delaware  County 
will  be  worth  one  or  two  cents  more  than  the  best 
“  held  creamery.”  Probably  the  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  fact  that  the  product  of  these  old-style 
buttermakers  has  never,  during  its  manufacture, 
been  subjected  to  sudden  or  great  changes  of 
temperature.  Possibly,  the  freedom  of  the  water 
from  organic  impurities,  the  bacteriological  nature 
of  its  surroundings  or  the  more  thorough  working 
which  it  receives  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  matter.  I  once  heard  a  man  familiar  with  the 
butter  trade  of  New  York  City  for  many  years,  wax 
fairly  eloquent  upon  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the 
butter  that  used  to  come  down  from  Orange  Co., 
made  in  “  12-quart  Orange  County  pans.”  I  have 
wondered  whether  it  really  was  so  excellent,  or 
whether  it  was  only  another  example  of  how  distance 
lends  enchantment. 

The  third  class  of  farm  dairies  comprises  those  who 
are  doing  a  strictly  gilt-edged  business — who,  by 
judicious  advertising  in  various  ways,  banking  on  the 
reputation  of  their  farm,  and  perhaps,  by  something 
of  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  generally,  have  convinced 
some  people  of  the  half  truth,  half  fiction,  that  they 
make  better  butter  than  can  be  procured  anywhere 
else.  This  class,  by  putting  up  butter  in  small,  fancy 
packages,  have,  in  many  instances,  a  trade  from  5  to 
25  cents  higher  than  the  creamery  can  hope  to  reach 
in  the  open  market.  This  class  of  men  represent  the 
high-water  mark  in  dairy  practice. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEH  JR. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  Word  About  Cherries. 

D.  J.  S.,  Ait  ken's  Ferry ,  P.  E.  I. — 1.  What  variety  would  you 

recommend  as  the  best  all  ’round  late  cherry  ?  2.  What  is  your 

experience  with  the  Dyehouse  cherry  ?  How  much  earlier  than 
Early  Richmond  is  it,  and  in  what  respects  is  it  superior  to  that 
variety  ?  Is  it  as  hardy  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Windsor.  2.  Dyehouse  is  a  little  smaller 
than  Richmond,  and  a  little  earlier.  The  fruit  is 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  tree  than  is  the 
case  with  the  Richmond.  We  consider  it  as  hardy  as 
the  Richmond.  The  English  Morello  and  Montmor¬ 
ency  we  regard  as  the  best  kinds  in  this  class. 

/ 

Cultivation  of  Raspberries  and  Cabbages. 

A.  B.  C.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — 1.  I  have  some  red  and  yellow  rasp¬ 
berries,  set  last  spring,  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  1*4x2  feet.  How  late  should  they  be  cultivated,  and  what 
pruning,  if  any,  should  be  done  ?  Should  there  be  more  than  one 
cane  in  a  hill  ?  I  have  also  some  of  the  same  kinds  set  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  left  to  grow  until  they  are  much  too  thick. 
How  shall  I  trim  them,  so  that  they  will  be  in  pi-oper  condition  ? 
2.  Can  anything  be  hoed  in  around  cabbages,  or  put  on  the  heads, 
to  quicken  their  heading  ?  If  so,  what  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  cultivate  until  frost.  Our  way  is  to 
leave  from  three  to  four  canes  to  a  hill.  But  A.  B.  C.’s 
plants  are  so  close  together  that,  perhaps,  two  canes 
would  be  enough.  Our  advice  is  to  cut  out  all  old 
wood — that  is,  the  canes  which  have  borne — soon 
after  they  have  borne  the  crop.  2.  We  think  not,  if 
the  plants  are  far  advanced.  Liberal  allowances  of 
bone  and  potash  early  in  the  season,  and  frequent 
cultivation  will  insure  a  quick,  vigorous  growth. 

An  Ice  House  and  Cold  Storage. 

E.  R.  8.,  Brandywine  Manor ,  Pa.—  I  would  like  to  build  a  cheap 
ice  house,  to  hold  12  to  14  two-horse  loads,  and  would  like  to  have 
a  room  5*4  feet  high  and  eight  feet  square  below  the  ice  for  milk 
and  butter,  in  fact,  a  cold  storage  room.  How  should  this  be 
built  so  as  to  economize  in  space  and  cost  ?  I  could  build  it  by 
having  it  partly  in  the  ground.  I  have  the  timber,  and  expect  to 
do  most  of  the  work.  Could  I  have  it  built  so  as  to  have  ice 
around  the  room,  as  well  as  above  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

My  experience  with  ice  and  cold  storage  has  been 
rather  too  limited  to  allow  me  to  speak  with  author¬ 
ity  ;  but  I  have  observed  and  studied  the  matter  con¬ 
siderably,  and  a  year  ago  built  a  fruit  house  with  a 
cold  storage  cellar,  that  I  consider  a  success.  It  is 
built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  one  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Wooster,  that  has  proved  a  success  for 
several  years.  To  build  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
E.  R.  S.,  I  would  excavate  three  to  four  feet  (drainage 
permitting)  and  use  the  earth  thus  obtained  to  bank 
up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  I  would  make,  at 
least,  6  or  6K  feet.  I  would  build  a  stone  wall  (mine 
is  of  broken  stone  and  lime  and  cement  mortar  filled 
into  molds),  about  a  foot  thick. 

If  a  perfect  cold  storage  is  desired  for  keeping  fruit, 
meat,  etc.,  I  would  set  up  2x4  studding  against  the 
inside  of  the  wall,  and  cover  them  with  building 
paper  and  matched  ceiling,  thus  creating  an  air 
chamber.  Probably  this  will  not  be  required  for  milk 
and  butter.  I  would  construct  the  cellar  bottom  o 


broken  stones  and  cement,  about  six  inches  thick. 
The  door  should  be  on  the  outside,  north  side  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  should  be  very  tight  fitting.  On  top  of 
the  wall,  place  joists  strong  enough  to  support  the 
ice,  and  cover  with  two-inch  plank,  leaving  a  space  of 
four  inches  around  the  outside  to  allow  a  circulation 
from  the  ice  house  downward  into  the  cellar.  Upon 
this  floor,  place  galvanized  iron  for  the  ice  to  rest 
upon,  laying  a  few  inch  strips  of  wood  upon  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ice  injuring  the  iron  when  the  house  is  being 
filled.  Turn  up  the  iron  three  or  four  inches  around 
the  edge  to  hold  the  water  from  melting  ice,  and  have 
an  opening  at  one  corner,  which  should  be  a  little 
lower  than  the  others,  to  drain  it  off.  The  remainder 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  should  be  built  like 
an  ordinary  ice  house. 

The  ice  is  put  in  in  the  ordinary  manner,  except 
that  the  sawdust  is  placed  around  the  outside,  and  an 
air  space  of  four  to  six  inches  is  left ;  this  comes 
directly  over  the  opening  in  the  cellar  floor,  and  al¬ 
lows  the  air  to  become  cooled  by  direct  contact  with 
the  ice  ;  being  heavier  than  the  air  beneath,  it 
descends  and  the  warmer  air  from  below  ascends  to 
be  cooled  in  turn  without  any  elaborate  or  patent 
system  of  flues,  ventilators,  etc.  The  ice  will  waste 
more  rapidly  than  when  protected  on  the  sides,  and 
E.  R.  S.  will  need  to  provide  a  somewhat  larger  quan¬ 
tity  to  allow  therefor.  Have  as  few  outside  windows 
to  the  cellar  as  possible,  and  protect  by  double  sash 
and  shutters.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  advisable  to  have  ice  around  the  sides  of  the 
cellar.  This  is  the  general  principle  of  my  cold 
storage  fruit  house.  The  details  can  be  varied  to  suit 
circumstances,  tools  and  pocketbooks. 

Ohio. 

Adding  Water  to  Cream. 

J.  R.  M.,  Lookout ,  Pa. — Can  we  make  more  blitter,  when  the 
cows  have  been  in  milk  awhile,  and  the  milk  flow  is  reduced,  by 
adding  water  when  setting  the  milk  ?  Some  claim  that  they  can. 

Ans. — It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  addition  of 
water,  either  cold  or  hot,  is  an  aid  to  the  separation 
of  cream  in  a  cold,  deep-setting  process.  This  mat¬ 
ter  was  thoroughly  worked  over  by  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  summed  up  in  our  Bulletin  39  (Cor¬ 
nell  University  Experiment  Station),  which  may  be 
had  upon  application.  [prof.]  h.  h.  wing. 

To  Soften  a  Paint  Brush. 

II.  8.,  Pattenburg ,  N.  J. — How  can  I  soften  a  paint  brush  that 
has  become  hard  with  paint? 

Ans. — When  done  using  a  paint  brush,  put  it  in  a 
vessel  of  water;  a  small  crock  will  do,  or  a  paint  keg. 
But  this  will  avail  nothing  if  you  forget  to  replenish 
the  water  as  it  evaporates,  say,  once  a  month.  To 
soften  it,  put  some  turpentine  in  a  dish  and  set  fire  to 
it.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  turpentine  will  be  hot; 
then  smother  the  flames,  and  work  the  bristles  in  the 
fluid.  Or  heat  some  raw  linseed  oil  to  boiling  point, 
remove  from  the  fire,  put  the  brush  in  the  oil  and  let 
soak.  Don’t  let  hot  oil  get  above  the  bristles,  on  the 
ferrule.  Or  put  some  soda  in  water,  suspend  the 
brush  in  the  water,  and  heat  to  about  150  deg.  F., 
let  soak  a  day  or  so,  and  then  wash  out  with 
soap  and  warm  water.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
methods.  Varnish  brushes  require  different  treat¬ 
ment.  Keep  a  paint  brush  in  water,  a  varnish 
brush  in  oil,  and  a  whitewash  or  kalsomine  brush  in 
the  cellar  or  other  damp  place.  a.  a.  k. 

The  “  White  Blast”  in  Onions. 

YV.  M.  E.,  Peace  Bale,  R.  /. — Our  onions  are  very  much  rusted 
at  the  tips  and  sides  of  the  leaves,  the  leaves  are  also  large  and 
deformed,  being  irregularly  flat.  They  are  also  weak  and  bend 
over  a  good  deal.  Is  this  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  some  element 
in  the  soil  ?  The  soil  is  rich,  was  well  manured,  and  had  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  wood  ashes  and  some  plaster,  the  soil  being  somewhat 
sour.  The  soil  is  rather  light,  and  somewhat  sandy.  For  the 
rust,  I  sprayed  several  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  but  it  washes 
off  easily.  Would  a  little  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron  help  it  any  ? 

Ans. — The  onion  tips  were  affected  with  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  “white  blast”  ;  that  is,  many 
whitish,  corroded  spots  appear  on  the  leaves  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  tops  wilt  and  bend  over.  This  ap¬ 
pearance  is  due  to  the  work  of  a  minute  yellow 
insect  not  readily  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
one  of  the  thrips  (Thrips  tabaci).  It  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  insect  pest,  which  has  come  to  us  from 
Europe,  and  now  occurs  in  many  of  the  States  in  our 
country  ;  during  recent  years,  it  has  done  much  dam¬ 
age  in  onion  fields  in  widely  separated  localities. 
The  eggs  of  the  insect  are  inserted  in  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf  ;  they  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  pest  occur  during  the  season.  The  insects 
collect  particularly  iD  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  in 
the  bent  portions  of  leaves  which  have  drooped  over. 
Cabbage  and  other  garden  crops,  also,  often  suffer 
from  the  attacks  of  the  thrips.  They  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  several  applications  of  kerosene  emulsion, 
diluted  with  about  10  parts  of  water ;  spray  the 
infested  plants  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  until 
the  pest  is  conquered.  m.  y.  s. 
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The  Strawbkbry-raspbkrby  — We  are 
now  enabled  to  write  about  this  new 
fruit  from  two  seasons  of  experience. 
Our  first  plant  was  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  by  A.  Blanc  during  April  of 
last  year.  The  roots  (it  is  an  herbaceous 
plant),  passed  the  winter  in  safety.  It 
began  to  bloom  June  10.  The  buds  are 
nearly  round,  a  little  flattened  and  three- 
eighths  inch  in  diameter,  resembling 
those  of  the  blackberry.  The  petals  are 
white  and  the  size  of  those  of  blackberry 
blossoms  ;  in  fact,  the  flowers  are  hardly 
distinguishable,  the  one  from  the  other, 
as  to  size,  petals,  stamens  and  pistils. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  simply  an 
herbaceous  blackberry,  having  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  strawberry  in  any  respect 
whatever.  The  leaflets  are  from  five  to 
seven,  two  to  three  inches  long,  narrow, 
plicate,  the  edges  being  serrate,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  Fig.  177.  The 
main  leaf-stem  is  from  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  with  short,  curved,  sharp 
spines  directed  downwards.  The  plant 
is  now  (August  4),  about  2%  feet  high 
by  three  feet  wide,  forming  a  somewhat 
round-headed  bush,  rather  ornamental 
than  otherwise.  But  one  berry  has 
formed,  and  this  was  imperfect.  The 
flowers  are,  from  some  cause,  sterile. 

The  fruit,  as  we  have  said,  grows  to 
the  size,  and  about  the  shape,  of  black¬ 
berries,  the  drupelets  being  much 
smaller.  They  are  insipid  in  flavor,  as 
we  judge  from  the  several  specimens 
sent  to  us.  Even  though  all  the  flowers 
that  have  bloomed  had  set  fruit  (the 
plant  is  still  in  bloom),  the  yield  would 
have  been  very  light  and  bothersome  to 
gather  on  account  of  the  sharp  spines. 

As  judged  by  our  present  experience, 
one  plant  of  the  strawberry-raspberry 
satisfies  us  fully,  and  were  we  obliged 
to  give  this  one  plant  up,  it  would  be 
without  deep  regret.  It  suckers  like  the 
blackberry  and  raspberry . 

Plants  of  the  tomato,  Vick’s  Early 
Leader  (seed  from  James  Vick’s  Sons), 
were  set  in  the  field  June  10.  They  gave 
us  our  first  ripe  tomatoes — first  among 
over  200  different  kinds.  They  are  of 
medium,  or  a  little  below  medium  size. 
Many  ;  are  fairly  smooth,  many  very 
irregular — about  half  and  half  we  would 
say . 

Up  to  July  29,  a  single  vine  of  the 
Evergreen  Oregon  blackberry  has  grown 
15  feet . 

This  is  the  second  season  that  we  have 
been  using  Fungiroid  upon  potatoes. 
This  is  the  dry  Bordeaux,  a  gray  powder 
resembling  burnt  bones.  We  reported 
last  year,  with  some  little  hesitation, 
that  potato  vines  dusted  with  this  pow¬ 
der  were  less  injured  by  the  flea  beetle 
than  vines  not  dusted.  It  has  been,  as 
we  have  previously  remarked,  a  very 
rainy  season,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  apply  the  powder  every  few  days,  as 
it  washes  off  readily.  But  the  vines  of 
the  plot  to  which  it  has  been  applied, 
have  been  almost  free  from  the  flea 
beetle,  while  many  of  the  vines  to  which 
the  Fungiroid  has  not  been  applied,  have 
been  killed  by  the  beetle.  Instead  of  its 
being  difficult  to  find  a  leaf  that  isn’t 
punctured  by  the  fleas,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  one  that  is.  The  reverse  is  the  fact 
with  the  plants  not  powdered.  The  vines 
of  the  powdered  plot,  at  this  time, 
August  3,  are  green,  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Not  one  of  the  60  varieties  we 
are  trying  without  the  Fungiroid  has 
escaped  injury.  We  now  feel  almost 
confident  that  Fungiroid  repels  this  de¬ 
structive  pest . 

It  is  some  10  years  ago  that  we  first 
announced  that  powdered  sulphur  dis¬ 
tributed  just  above  the  potato  seed, 
seemed  to  prevent  rot  and  scab.  Subse¬ 
quent  experiments  have  confirmed  this 
first  impression.  This  year,  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  more  thorough  trial  than  ever 


before.  Potato  rot  among  the  farmers 
about  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  prevalent, 
probably,  on  account  of  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son.  We  have,  up  to  this  time,  dug  about 
12  of  our  earliest  varieties  treated  to 
sulphur.  We  have  not  found  a  single 
tuber  that  was  affected,  either  by  scab 
or  rot . 

We  would  again  call  the  attention  of 
our  more  recent  friends  to  the  beauty  of 
the  blue  Rose  of  Sharon.  Could  we  have 
but  one  Rose  of  Sharon  (Hibiscus  Syria- 
cus),  we  would  choose  this  blue  variety. 
It  is  a  true  blue . 

Up  to  July  30,  the  sweetest  and  tender- 
est  of  the  many  kinds  of  sweet  corn  we 
are  trying,  was  the  New  Melrose.  The 
claim  was  made  bv  Thorburn  &  Co. ,  from 
whom  we  received  the  seed,  that  it  was 
earlier  than  Cory,  and  that  the  ears  were 
twice  as  large.  We  find  the  ears  larger 
and  the  corn  of  better  quality,  though 
two  or  three  days  later.  We  shall  allude 
to  this  valuable  variety  again . 

A  Great  Disappointment. — We  have 
several  times  spoken  of  one  of  our  seed¬ 
ling  potatoes  which  the  intending  intro¬ 
ducers  purposed  to  place  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  next  fall,  having  propagated  it  in 
vast  quantities  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
a  seedling  of  the  Rural  Blush.  The 
shape  was  no  better  than  that  of  its 
parent,  but  the  tubers  were  covered 
with  a  dense,  corky  growth,  as  they 
grew  with  us,  and  the  quality  was 
sweeter — more  nutty — than  that  of  any 
other  variety  we  have  ever  raised.  The 
yield,  too,  was  immense  as  grown  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  the  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  seemed  to  be  perfect.  We  were  glad 
to  have  it  named  Carman’s  Peachblow. 
Now  comes  the  disappointment.  As 
grown  in  other  soil,  last  year,  the  tubers 
have  lost  the  corky  growth  ;  lost  their 
nutty  quality,  and  nearly  every  tuber 
was  hollow-hearted.  Unfortunately, 
the  farmer  who  was  engaged  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  crop  for  1896,  was  away  from 
home  at  planting  time,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  changes  that  we  have  stated  were 
not  made  known  to  him  until  an  im¬ 
mense  area  had  been  planted,  and  were 
in  full  growth . 

Our  readers  may  recall  that  one  of  our 
potato  seedlings,  the  first  year  from  seed, 
yielded  in  one  hill,  157  little  tubers,  the 
largest  of  which  was,  perhaps,  an  inch 
in  diameter.  We  selected  a  few  of  the 
largest  tubers,  and  planted  them  last 
year.  Again,  we  selected  a  dozen  of  the 
largest  tubers,  from  the  hills  yielding 
the  most,  and  planted  them  the  past 
spring.  At  this  time,  the  main  vines 
have  reached  the  astounding  length  oi 
about  six  feet,  and  being  a  late  variety, 
they  have  yet,  at  least,  two  months  to 
grow . 

Of  our  57  trial  varieties  this  season, 
the  vines  of  Salzer’s  Early  died  first.  We 
dug  one  hill,  and  we  estimated  the  yield 
to  be  large.  The  potatoes  resemble 
Bliss’s  Triumph,  introduced  about  15 
years  ago,  and  since  re-introduced  under 
several  different  names.  The  tubers  are 
less  than  medium  size,  roundish  in  shape, 
and  red  in  color,  resembling  those  which 
are  the  first  to  reach  our  market  from 
Bermuda  in  the  spring . 

The  London  Garden  of  May  30  gives 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Superfin  (Beurr6  Superfin)  pear,  and 
one  writer  praises  it  as  “one  of  the  best, 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  all  pears. 


TCT  •  flL  REID’S  Fruit 
B  S pecialties. 

■  |  wQwmJ  Save  one-half 
“  by  buying  di- 

rect  from  head¬ 
quarters.  All  the  best  and 
leading  varieties,  new  and 
old.  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Roses, Vines, Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs, Crates  and 
Baskets.  Handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  describes 
them  all.  Mailed 
free.  Write  for  it. 


REID’S 
NURSERIES,| 
Bridgeport, 
Ohio. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH 

TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO, 

BLACKBERRY. 
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Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

100  Potted  Parker  Earles 

FOR  #1.00. 

T  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Buds  for  Sale  of  K  t  A  (3  Afl  A  A]  9  9 

the  new  Peach,  AA  ■  %.  I V I  I#  ■ 

Only  a  lot  of  2.500  will  be  sold  to  any  one  man  or 
firm  in  a  State.  Prices  on  application.  Address 

J.  W.  Si'UBKN RAUCH,  Mexia,  Tex. 


GENUINE  WINTER  0ATSi»“ 1“0' 


,  _ _ _ _  _  three  bushels. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Rye 

Noted  for  Its  productiveness,  both  In  grain  and 
straw.  Took  First  Prize  New  York  State  Fair.  1895. 
Price  $1.75  per  bushel. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


AND  OTHER 


Seasonable  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14  and  16  qts. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  314,  5,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints, Thirds, 
etc. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carload  buyers.  Write  tor  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

igo  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  New 
Horticulture 

Answers  the  question,  What’s  the  matter  with  the 
orchard?  Tells  how  to  make  fruit  trees  bear  early; 
how  to  bud  in  winter;  proves  stock  and  scion  hybrid¬ 
ism;  gives  a  new  theory  of  blight,  its  causes  and  pre¬ 
vention.  and  tells  all  about  close  root  pruning, 
right  and  wrong.  225  pages;  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$1.25.  Ready  by  the  loth  August.  Address 

H  M.  STRINGFELL0W,  Galveston,  Tex. 


SEED  WHEAT— Grown  from  hand-assorted  seed. 

Eight  leading  varieties  of  the  world;  selected  by 
careful  test.  Send  for  circular  of  great  value  to 
every  wheat-raiser.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

CRIMSON  tiUBmjWtXSES, 

ready. 


R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del 


nDiucnii  ai  nvcD~ TheiarKest bandier 

UllllidUn  ULU  VCfl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Pe&s,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 

*Clovers-AlsiKe> 
_ _  TIMOTHY,  &c.  r 

.  _  BUY— Send  samples  for  our  bids.  CDCC  L 
WE  SELL  —  Every  Quality.  Samples  riiLL.f 

1THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.S 

Seed-Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON  -  N.  Y.c 


Nature’s  Fertilizer 
and  Ideal  Hay 
Crop.  New  Circular,  “Reasons  Why  Every 
_  Farmer  and  Trucker  8hould  Plant  Crimson 
Clover”;  sent  free.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  hardy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest  prices. 
Also,  Turnip,  Spinach  and  other  seasonable  seeds. 
HOLMES  &  MACK0BB1N.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2,000  BUSHELS 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Wholesale  or  Retail.  Write  for  prices  and  samples 
Germinating  Qualities  thoroughly  tested. 

H.  W.  DOTJGHTEN,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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BUDS  OF  THE  TRIUMPH  PEACH d 

now  ready  for  shipment.  “  Cash  with  order"  prices;  By  mail,  postpaid,  60c.  per  doz.,  $1.00  per  100;  by 
express,  not  prepaid,  $5.00  per  1000.  Emperor  Orange,  Free  and  Japan  Dwarf  Blood  at  same 
prices  as  Triumph.  Standard  varieties  of  Peaches  by  express,  not  prepaid,  at  $1.00  per  1000. 
Write  us  for  special  prices  on  trees  of  these  New  Peaches  for  fall  of  1896  and  spring  of  1807.  Address 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  ifc  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 
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SOME  NEW  IDEAS  ABOUT  FALL  PLANTING 

will  be  found  in  our  little  book,  giving  the  experience  and  success  of  practical  business 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  with  fall  planting  of  fruit  trees.  Also,  opinions  by  L.  H.  Bailey  and 
others  which  are  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Contains  best  of  the  articles  written  by  Rural 

ROGERS,  DiNsVILLE,  HEW  YORK. 
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Why 

Do  the  sales  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  exceed  those 
of  other  preparations  ?  Because  the  people  have 
an  abiding  confidence  in 

Hoods 

Sarsaparilla 

As  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists. 


III! 


:  Fruit  and  Ornamental 


: 


WHY  NOT  PLANT  IN  THE  FALL 

and  gain  nearly  a  year?  With  well  ripened 
stock  fall  planting  is  safer  than  spring. 

THEN  WHY  DELAY? 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  mailed 
free  on  application.  Estab.  1869.  150  acres. 


Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dansville, N.Y. 
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you  should  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  one  which  will 

PRODUCE  THAT  STRONG  GROWTH  OF  ROOT  so  necessary 
to  enable  the  plant  to  stand  the  rigors  of  winter,  the 
residum  left  in  the  soil  WILL  HELP  THE  CROP  through 


n..  J'„  O  :  1 1  „  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
nUUU  o  Alilo  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Dl  AMT  Currants,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
rLlUl  I  small  fruits. 

ni  HUT  PRESIDENT  WILDER,  the  best 
rLAH  I  Red  Currant. 

Dl  HIIT  WHITE  IMPERIAL,  the  best 
rLAN  I  White  Currant. 

m  HUT  IN  THE  FALL,  WHICH  IS  THE 
rLAN  I  BEST  SEASON. 

WRITE  to  the  subscriber  for  prices  and 
description  of  plants. 

S.  D .  WILLARD,  GENEVA,  N.  Y, 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS 

produce  large  crops,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  use 
proper  fertilizer  materials  is  of  first  importance  to  every  grower 
of  crops.  High-grade  Bone  Fertilizers  furnish  the  cheapest  and 
best  plant-food  known.  We  manufacture  our  goods  to  supply  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  needs  of  the  plants  and  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth.  You  will  have  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Sections  Unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Lincoln  Plum. 

J.  L.  EL,  Sparta,  Pa. — I  got  a  small 
tree  of  the  Lincoln  plum  by  mail  about 
1890.  I  grafted  one-balf  of  a  Lombard 
plum  tree  in  the  spring  of  1893.  The 
Lincoln  grafts  are  now  full  of  plums 
measuring  1%  inch  long  by  four  inches 
around,  and  are  the  nicest  looking  plums 
I  have.  The  original  tree  is  about  nine 
feet  high,  and  has  a  tendency  to  grow 
low  and  bushy.  It  bloomed  the  first 
time  this  past  spring,  but  the  sets  all 
fell  off.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  cur- 
culio-proof  any  more  than  other  plums. 

To  Grow  Large  Melons. 

D.  D.  C.,  Dayton,  O. — Pinch  off  the 
tip  end  of  the  vine  2}£  to  3%  feet  beyond 
the  melon  for  watermelons,  shorter 
for  other  melons,  turn  the  end  of  the 
vine  towards  the  root  and  fasten  in  that 
position  by  a  clod  or  stone  on  a  leaf  ; 
the  bend  in  the  vine  should  be  beyond 
the  melon.  In  practice,  I  have  found 
that  the  melon  should  be  as  large  in 
diameter  as  a  hen’s  egg  or  larger,  before 
being  operated  on,  if  the  vine  is  very 
thrifty  in  growth.  If  done  when  small, 
they  seem,  from  some  cause,  to  fail  to  set 
a  melon. 

Budding  Time. 

W.,  Blair  County,  Pa. — It  is  the 
season  for  budding  fruit  trees.  In  damp 
weather  and  when  the  buds  used  are 
not  fully  ripe  and  dry,  they  will  some¬ 
times  decay  when  set  in  very  soft  stocks 
full  of  the  moisture  of  rapid  growth  as 
the  stocks  should  be  for  successful  bud¬ 
ding.  I  have  noticed  that,  in  such  cases, 
success  was  certain  when  the  buds  were 
set  just  above  where  an  interfering  side 
shoot  was  cut  out — this  wound  seeming 
to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  too  redund¬ 
ant  watery  sap  of  the  stock.  When  fully 
ripe  and  firm  buds  can  be  used,  they  re¬ 
sist  the  tendency  to  decay,  and  very 
rarely  fail,  unless  the  bud  used  happen 
to  be  a  fruit  bud.  The  wood  buds  are 
usually  sharp  pointed.  All  terminal 
buds,  and  most  buds  on  stout  shoots,  are 
usually  wood  buds. 

Buds  and  Bugs. 

Fred  Grundy,  Ii.linois.— On  page  481, 
I  notice  that  Prof.  Slingerland  advises 
the  use  of  poisoned  bran  mash  for  de¬ 
stroying  cutworms.  I  must  enter  a  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  against  the  use  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  as  poisoned  bran.  I  long  ago 
learned  that  all  kinds  of  song  and  tree 
sparrows,  meadow,  shore  and  field  larks, 
blackbirds,  quails,  in  fact,  almost  all  of 
our  best  insectivorous  birds,  will  eat  bran, 
corn  meal  and  other  like  substances, 
especially  when  swollen  and  softened 
by  water.  In  scattering  these  materials, 
laden  with  poison,  over  our  fields  and 
gardens  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
a  single  pest,  we  are  more  than  likely  to 
sacrifice  many  of  our  most  efficient 
assistants  in  the  destruction  of  not  only 
these,  but  hundreds  of  other  equally 
pernicious  pests.  Prof.  Slingerland, 
and  all  others  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  should  use  their 
influence  in  discouraging  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  substance  for  destroying 
insects  that  will  endanger  the  lives  of 
our  most  effective  allies — the  birds.  Feed 
the  enemies  all  the  poisoned  clover, 
mullein,  etc.,  they  will  eat,  but  don’t 
use  baits  that  will  kill  off  our  feathered 
songsters. 

I  said  last  fall  that,  unless  we  had  an 
abundance  of  rain  during  the  winter  or 
this  summer,  chinch  bugs  would  sweep 
the  country.  Well,  we  had  the  neces¬ 
sary  quantity  this  summer,  and  the  bugs 
are  not.  Billions  were  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  when  spring  opened,  and  they 
started  in  to  do  up  the  husbandman  in 
great  shape  ;  but  the  overplus  of  fluid 
was  too  much  for  them.  They  were 
soaked  and  resoaked,  and  the  sap  of 
their  favorite  plants  was  attenuated 
until  it  was  no  better  than  water,  and 


so  they  died — soaked,  chilled  and  starved 
to  death.  Potato  beetles  tried  hard  to 
get  sustenance  enough  out  of  the  water- 
soaked  vines  to  multiply  properly  ;  but 
the  effort  was  vain,  and  we  shall  harvest 
a  good  crop  of  tubers — if  they  don’t  rot. 

Certain  Raspberries  in  Iowa. 

M.  J.  G.,  Adel,  Iowa. — In  the  spring 
of  1895,  I  planted  50  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berry  tips,  which  made  a  vigorous 
growth,  but  owing  to  extreme  drought 
during  the  summer,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  root  the  tips,  as  the  hot  soil 
would  have  burned  them  off  at  once. 
Eain  came  late  in  August,  and  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  the  soil  was 
stirred,  and  the  tips — more  than  1,000 
— were  buried.  Severe  freezing  occurred 
last  fall  about  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  and  caught  the  plants  in  full 
growth,  the  result  of  late  cultivation 
and  warm,  wet  weather.  As  a  natural 
result,  most  of  the  lateral  canes  were 
killed  from  where  they  entered  the 
ground,  back  to  the  main  canes ;  yet 
the  roots  of  the  tips  were  uninjured, 
although  the  soil  was  unprotected  and 
alternately  froze  and  thawed  a  number 
of  times  during  the  winter.  The  unin¬ 
jured  portion  of  the  canes  gave  a  good 
crop  of  fruit,  while  from  the  crowns 
sprang  strong,  bearing  shoots,  which 
produced  as  many  as  275  berries  each. 
The  first  ripe  berries  were  gathered  July 
2,  and  now  (July  29),  there  are  yet  a  few 
good  specimens,  thus  prolonging  the 
season  three  weeks  beyond  that  of  the 
Gregg.  Presuming  that,  under  normal 
conditions,  the  Columbian  will  prove 
hardy  in  Iowa,  it  now  promises  to  sus¬ 
tain  all  claims  made  for  it  by  the  intx-o- 
ducers. 

The  Redfield  raspberry  originated  in 
this  county,  and,  if  I  have  the  history 
straight,  is  a  cross  between  the  Turner 
and  Mammoth  Cluster.  The  foliage  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  Turner,  yet  the  plant 
propagates  by  tips,  and  is  entirely  hardy. 
The  fruit  resembles  the  Columbian  in 
color,  is  not  quite  so  large,  but  slightly 
better  in  quality. 

Ruralisms  of  July  18,  notes  that  most 
plants  of  the  Gault  have  one  or  more 
broadly  fasciated  stems.  Out  of  25  plants 
set  in  the  fall  of  1895,  but  one  exhibits 
this  peculiarity  here.  The  old  wood 
bore  a  few  clusters  of  fruit  which 
ripened  the  last  of  June  ;  it  was  very 
large  and  of  high  quality.  The  young 
growth  was  pinched  off  when  about  18 
inches  high,  and  blossoms  are  now  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  laterals,  which  indicates 
that  it  will  bear  in  fall,  as  represented. 
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steel  gates,  steel  postsand  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  Information,  write  to  the 


UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 


BUFFALO  HUNTING. 

Everybody  can  now  indulge  in  this  pastime. 
Here  are  a  few  hints:  Huy  excursion  tickets 
to  your  State  Fair!  Take  the  whole  family 
along.  The  "kids”  can  watch  the  deer  and 
fawns  while  you  keep  your  eye  on  the  big 
game.  Once  inside  the  grounds,  lay  low 
and  watch  the  crowd  till  you  locate  our 
exhibit,  then  charge  on  it  with  a  wild  whoop. 
Send  for  pictures. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WOVEN  S!M  FENCE 

Over  50  Styles  IBest  on  earth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strortg,  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight,  You  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 


12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS 
Ridgeville,  -  India 


•f 

n  a. 


j.  Cincin 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 

■  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


•  Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  <fc  BROS.CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


CONSIDER  THE  COST.  Suppose  the 
building  is  60x25x20.  It  will  require 
to  paint  it,  14  gals,  ready-mixed  paint 
at  $1.25  per  gal. — $17.50;  or,  four  25-lb.  kegs 
of  white  lead,  $6.00 ;  five  gals,  pure  linseed 
oil,  $2.50  ;  four  cans  tinting  colors,  80  cts.  ; 
x/z  pt.  Japan  dryer,  15  cts.;  ]/2  pt.  turpentine, 
5  cts.  Total,  $9.50  —  a  saving  of  $8.00 
in  favor  of 

P ure  \Y hite  Lead 

without  considering  its  greater  durability.  Examine  the 
brand  (see  list).  For  colors  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No  trouble  to  make  or 
match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free  ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


SAVE  YOURSELF  from  Suffering 

HAY-FEVER 


WITH 


or  ASTHMA. 


Dr.  Hayes’  Constitutional  Treatment  will  relieve  the  itching,  stop 
the  sneezing,  abate  the  cough,  control  the  Asthma,  and  give  great  com¬ 
fort  the  present  season,  curing  to  stay  cured ,  by  removing  the  cause. 
Write  for  particulars.  DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Peck  of  Potatoes 

is  “A  peck  of  trouble” — if  sorted  by  hand. 

1200  bushels  of  potatoes  can  be  sorted  m  a  day 
with  no  trouble  and  little  expense  with  a 
Champion  Potato  Sorter.  A  new  machine, 
operated  on  a  new  principle.  Wonderfully 
simple  and  as  effective,  practical  and  durable  as 
it  is  simple.  The 

Champion  Potato  Sorter 

is  an  absolute  necessity  to  any  one  growing 
potatoes  for  market.  A  boolc  containing  rBu  Jc*:riptun 

r  and  illustrations  mailed  free. 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


POTATO 


DIGGER 

Price  Reduced  for  1896 


HOOVER,  PROTJT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


fit 


SUCCESS”  Jr. 

A  k  improved 

DIGGER  C _ /  POTATO 


DIGGER 


YOU  WANT  a  digger 
I  i  that  will  please  you.  We 
Jj  want  to  put  10,000  samples 

ON  TRIAL 

for  introduction. 

FREICHT  PAID. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
show  you  our  improved 
“SUCCESS”  send  at  once  for  particulars. 

;  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  Ml  SON,  Box805  York,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  25 
to  58  Inches  high. 

If  interested,  drop  us  a  caid,  and  we  will 
mail  illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Rush  St.,  Peoria.  Ill. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

Potato  Digger 

Positively  the  simpIeNt,  neatest, 
L'  most  effective  and 

Agents  cheapest  Potato 

Wanted.  lu  ^5  Digger  made. 

Circulars  .*'7ryjV  Will  dig  more  potatoes  in  a 
mailed  day  than  any  other  digger 

FREE.  for  the  price. 

HENCH  «fc  DiToM<;Ol7n,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


The  “HARTMAN  ”p^.  FENCE 

Is  intended  for  Lawns,  Parks,  Cemeter¬ 
ies,  Churches  Ml  Schools.  Stronger,  hand- 


somer  and  CHEAPER  than  either  wood  or  iron. 
Does  not  mar  bat  rather  adds  beauty  to  the  lawn  or 
garden.  When  set  with  our  Self  Anchoring  Steel 
Posts  it’s  a  thing  of  beauty.  Several  heights,  seve- 
ral  widths  of  pickets.  Write  for  circulars  k  prices.  J 

msx&  MF°-co” 

New  York.  Chicago.  g 


RANDALL W  FENCING. 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut.  Will 
not  buckle  or  sag.  Handles  like  a  roll  of  carpeting. 
To  erect,  simply  strain  caDles.  The  only  fence  suit¬ 
able  for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard,  Park  and  Cemetery 
Fencing.  Address 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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SC  BSCRITTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAlt. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1, 000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
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able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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FAT  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  fattening  sheep  and  lambs 
this  coming  winter  ?  Do  you  thinli  that  there  will  be  as 
many  bought  this  year  as  usual  ?  Are  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  planning  to  raise  more  or  fewer  lambs  ? 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  from  our  readers.  If  you  are  in  a  sheep  fatten¬ 
ing  region,  please  tell  us  what  you  can  about  it. 

O 

During  the  past  week,  hundreds  of  people  have 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  heat.  Most  of  these 
deaths  have  been  in  northern  cities  where  the  miles 
of  brick  and  stone  retain  and  add  to  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  sun.  We  judge  that  two  classes  of  people  are 
most  quickly  affected  by  the  heat.  Those  who  drink 
liquor  to  excess  in  hot  weather  are  always  in  danger, 
and  those  who  are  poorly  nourished  and  sick,  are 
among  the  first  to  go  down  before  the  heat.  In  such 
weather  as  this,  the  umbrella  or  canopy  over  the  rake, 
cultivator,  farm  wagon  or  reaper  is  a  merciful  thing. 
Get  in  the  shade  whenever  you  can.  Keep  cool,  eat 
fruit,  keep  clean  ! 

0 

Among  the  other  troubles  that  are  afflicting  the 
farmer  this  year,  here  is  something  a  little  new  from 
Maryland : 

Potato  bugs  have  been  very  numerous  the  present  season  in 
this  section,  injuring  potato  vines,  and  now  they  are  attacking 
tomato  vines  in  legions.  One  man  having  five  acres  set  to  toma¬ 
toes,  tried  to  save  his  crop  by  hand-picking  and  burning  the  bugs. 
He 'gathered  eight  or  nine  bushels  of  the  insects,  he  reports,  but 
he  cannot  save  the  crop  in  that  way,  and  has  abandoned  the  field 
to  the  enemy.  Another  party  has  so  far  saved  his  tomatoes,  a 
small  planting  only,  by  picking  off  the  bugs  every  second  day, 
but  this  is  expensive  treatment. 

The  tomato  being  a  first  cousin  of  the  potato,  gives  a 
very  acceptable  lunch  for  the  beetles,  and  so  does  the 
egg  plant.  The  beetles  are  far  more  dangerous  on 
tomato  vines,  for  poisons  can  hardly  be  used  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe  or  nearly  so.  How  can  we  kill  them  ? 
Our  entomologists  should  come  to  the  rescue.  It  is 
possible  that  hellebore  would  kill  the  bugs.  We 
would  dust  it  on  a  few  vines  as  an  experiment. 

O 

Last  week,  the  writer  went  to  a  corner  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  where,  25  years  ago,  he  worked  as  a  farm 
boy.  The  price  of  a  railroad  ticket  to  Boston,  and 
the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk,  were  about  the  same  as 
they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  railroad 
is  still  paying  good-sized  dividends  to  its  stockholders, 
while  the  milk  seller  and  the  farmer  are  complaining 
bitterly  of  hard  times.  The  railroad  was  doing  more 
business  and  doing  it  cheaper.  Its  engines  were 
more  powerful,  its  fuel  was  cheaper,  its  cars  and  rails 
cost  less.  Except  in  the  matter  of  wages,  there  had 
been  reduction  in  cost  everywhere.  It  cost  less  to 
carry  a  single  passenger  to  Boston  than  it  did  25 
years  before,  while  the  rate  was  about  the  same. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  railroad  ought  to  pay 
a  big  profit,  and  it  did.  There  was  also  a  large 
market  for  milk,  but  there  had  been  little  or  no  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  quart.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  has  been  about  as  much  improvement 
in  cows  and  in  methods  of  caring  for  them  as  there 
has  been  in  railroad  fixtures.  The  milk  farmers  who 
complained  of  hard  times  were  mostly  keeping  the 
old-time  cows  on  old-time  methods.  They  were  just 
where  the  railroad  people  would  have  been  had  they 
continued  to  use  the  fixtures  of  25  years  ago.  Of 
course,  the  railroad  held  a  monopoly  which  the  milk 
farmer  never  could  secure,  yet  that  was  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  farmer  should  try  to  obtain  every 
quart  of  milk  he  possibly  could  for  each  dollar’s 
worth  of  expense.  In  proportion  to  the  money  in¬ 


vested,  the  railroad  did  not  pay  as  fair  a  share  of 
public  taxes  as  did  the  farmer  ;  but  its  prosperity  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  kept  up  its  rates 
and  reduced  its  expenses. 

<3 

A  wholesale  egg  dealer  was  sorting  over  a  lot  of 
“fresh-laid”  eggs  just  received  from  the  country. 
They  were  all  of  good  size,  the  candle  test  showed 
them  to  be  tolerably  fresh  and  good,  but  some  of  them 
were  so  dirty  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  was 
their  original  color.  The  question  was  asked  as  to 
the  difference  in  price  between  the  dirty  and  the 
clean  eggs.  “  Three  or  four  cents  per  dozen,  and  the 
dirty  ones  are  very  slow  of  sale.”  The  quality  is  the 
same,  but  the  appearance  kills  the  sale.  Another 
thing,  had  not  the  dealer  gone  to  the  trouble  to  sort 
the  eggs,  all  would  have  sold  for  little  more  than  the 
price  of  dirty  ones.  Any  one  who  ships  eggs  should 
know  better  than  to  send  dirty  eggs  to  market.  They 
should  be  kept  clean  in  the  first  place,  but  if  by  any 
chance  they  do  become  dirty,  should  be  thoroughly 
washed.  Few  poultrymen  can  stand  the  loss  of  three  or 
four  cents  per  dozen  from  this  cause,  in  these  times. 

O 

The  German  Legislature  has  just  passed  a  law 
somewhat  like  the  “  Anti-option”  law  which  has 
failed,  thus  far,  to  pass  the  American  Congress.  The 
German  law  is  designed  to  limit  and  lessen  specula¬ 
tion  in  grain,  and  it  will,  undoubtedly,  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  German  stock  exchange  methods.  Under 
this  law,  time  delivery  contracts  are  forbidden,  and 
the  government  will  assume  a  certain  control  over  all 
stock  exchange  business.  Of  late  years,  there  has 
been  a  rapid  growth  of  stock  speculation  in  Germany, 
and  the  public  have  lost  heavily  thrqpgh  it.  The 
present  law  has  been  pushed  through  the  legislature 
by  the  German  farmers.  They  have  a  union  of  80,000 
large  farmers  who  have  combined  to  secure  legislation 
that  will  give  them  higher  prices  for  their  grain,  and 
will  make  them  less  dependent  on  the  city  grain  ex¬ 
changes.  They  claim,  as  do  the  farmers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  a  share  of  their  legitimate  profit  is  lost  by 
the  grain  gamblers.  We  are  glad  that  this  experi¬ 
ment  of  legislation  against  grain  gambling  is  to 
have  a  fair  trial  in  Germany. 

© 

The  humble  honey  bee  not  only  collects  sweets  for 
us,  but  is  responsible  for  the  perfection  of  many  of 
our  best  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  bee 
works  in  such  a  quiet,  business-like  way,  that  many 
of  us  do  not  realize  how  useful  he  is.  When  plants 
are  grown  under  artificial  conditions — under  glass  or 
elsewhere — the  bee  becomes  an  important  factor  in 
horticulture.  The  following  note  from  W.  W.  Raw- 
son,  gives  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  bee  : 

It  is  very  necessary  to  have  bees  to  fertilize  the  blossoms  of 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes  in  greenhouses.  I  keep  50  swarms;  they 
do  not  obtain  enough  to  keep  them  through  the  winter,  and  many 
swarms  die  from  various  causes— about  one-half  of  them.  I  begin 
to  use  them  in  January.  A  small  house,  100  feet  long  by  20  wide, 
will  require  one  swarm ;  a  larger  house  will  require  two,  and 
some  of  mine  require  four  swarms.  Having  20  houses,  it  will 
take,  at  least,  50  swarms.  Very  few  of  the  old  ones  swarm,  so 
that  I  have  to  depend  upon  some  one  in  the  bee  business  for,  at 
least,  25  swarms  each  season.  They  cost  $5  each.  I  feed  sugar 
and  some  honey  that  I  buy  in  market,  that  is  not  quite  up  to 
standard  quality.  It  makes  it  quite  an  expense,  but  I  don’t  know 
what  I  would  do  without  them. 

That  is  an  honest  tribute  to  the  bee,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  it.  It  is  but  one  of  the  strange  things  that 
man  has  been  forced  to  adopt  in  his  attempt  to  imi¬ 
tate  Nature. 

© 

The  proposition  to  lease  those  Indiana  farms  for 
the  purpose  of  boring  for  oil  or  gas,  is  a  new  thing  to 
many  of  our  readers,  though  it  is  comparatively  com¬ 
mon  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  where  gas  and  oil 
wells  abound.  The  usual  plan  is  for  a  company  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  farmer  for  permission 
to  come  on  his  land  and  bore  wells  wherever  they 
think  that  there  is  a  chance  of  reaching  oil  or  gas. 
We  have  one  form  of  contract  from  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  agreement  is  taken  : 

No  wells  shall  be  drilled  within . feet  of  the  buildings 

without  the  consent  of  the  said  first  party. 

The  parties  of  the  second  part,  or  their  assigns,  to  have  and  to 
hold  said  premises  for  the  said  purpose  only,  for  and  during  the 

term  of . months  from  the  date  hereof,  and  as  much  longer 

as  Oil  or  Gas  is  found  in  paying  quantities.  The  said  parties  of 
the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  the  said  grant  and  demise, 

agree _ to  give  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  the  full  one-sixth 

part  of  all  the  Petroleum  Oil  obtained  or  produced  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  herein  leased,  and  to  deliver  the  same  in  tanks  or  pipe  lines 
to  the  credit  of  the  party  of  the  first  part.  Should  Gas  be  found 
in  paying  quantities  and  sold  off  the  premises  herein  described, 
the  consideration  in  full  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be 

. dollars  per  annum  for  each  and  every  well  from  which 

gas  is  sold,  payable . days  after  the  line  is  laid. 

All  permanent  Oil  and  Gas  lines  to  be  placed  under  ground,  be¬ 
low  plow  depth  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  tile  drainage. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  grants  the  further  privilege  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part  of  using  sufficient'  gas  and  water  from 
the  premises  herein  leased,  necessary  to  the  operation  thereon 
the  right  of  way  over  and  across  said  premises  to  the  places  of 
operating,  together  with  the  right  to  lay  pipes  necessary  for  tLe 


production  and  transportation  of  oil  and  gas  taken  from  these 
premises,  also  the  right  to  remove  any  machinery  or  fixtures 
placed  on  said  premises  by  party  of  second  part. 

The  said  second  parties  hereby  agree.... to  pay  any  necessary 
damage  done  to  growing  crops,  or  fences,  by  the  laying  of  pipes 
or  operating  for  oil. 

We  think  that  the  case  is  pretty  well  covered  by  the 
Indiana  farmers  who  write  on  the  next  page.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  some  localities  off  the  railroads 
and  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  business,  such  a  contract 
might  be  the  means  of  bringing  in  new  enterprises 
that  would  be  helpful  in  many  ways.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  farmers,  like  Mr.  Latta,  can  see  no  induce¬ 
ments  in  the  offer.  Therefore,  no  definite  advice  can 
be  given  without  knowing  something  about  the  per¬ 
sonal  condition  of  the  farmer.  The  farmers  of 
Brown  County  should  call  upon  the  State  Geologist 
of  Indiana  for  advice. 

O 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to  the  cost  of 
making  oleomargarine.  The  Armour  Company,  of 
Chicago,  put  in  evidence  a  sworn  formula  for  manu¬ 
facturing  the  stuff.  Taking  this  formula  and  the 
market  cost  of  the  materials,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Van  Valkenberg,  of  New  York,  makes  the  following 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  “  oleo.” 


34  lbs.  Neutral  lard . 

3%c.  per  lb. 

$1.32 

27  lbs.  Oleo  oil . 

34c. 

.844 

12  lbs.  Cotton-seed  oil . 

4c.  “ 

.48 

18  lbs.  Milk . 

lc. 

.18 

9  lbs.  Salt,  about . 

lc.  “ 

.084 

Trace  of  color . 

.00 

100  lbs . 

2.91 

Tubs  per  100  lbs . 

.50 

Tax  per  100  lbs . 

2.00 

Cost  of  mixing  per  100  lbs. 

1.00 

Net  cost  at  Chicago  per  each 
100  lbs.  manufactured . 

$641 

It  is  bad  enough  when  such  stuff  is  sold  at  12  cents  a 
pound  in  competition  with  good  butter  at  18  and  20 
cents  ;  but  when  the  “  oleo”  is  palmed  off  as  real 
butter,  a  fatal  injury  is  done  to  the  dairy  business. 
In  Holland,  the  “  oleo”  men  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that 
the  manufacture  of  their  stuff  makes  a  market  for 
milk  just  as  they  argued  in  this  country  that  it  helped 
the  beef  cattle  industry  by  making  a  market  for 
tallow.  Think  of  100  pounds  of  “butter”  from  18 
pounds  of  milk.  The  Armour  Company  can  well 
afford  to  pay  the  State  of  New  York  the  §>565,000  for 
which  they  are  sued,  when  they  can  make  “  butter” 
in  the  pig  pen  at  6 %  cents  a  pound. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Oh,  Madame,  laundress  in  this  heat, 

To  wash  and  scrub  is  quite  enough. 

Don’t  iron  every  shirt  and  sheet, 

But  dry  and  use  them  in  the  rough. 

A  polish  on  the  cloth  may  do 
In  winter — when  there  is  no  sweat; 

We  have  a  nobler  use  for  you 
We  do  not  want  to  lose  you  yet. 

We  must  be  clean  !  But  wait  awhile 
For  ironed  clothes  !  We  do  despise 

The  needless  work  that  clips  your  smile, 

And  kills  the  light  within  your  eyes. 

The  polished  shirt,  the  dinner  hot, 

The  boiling  stove— go,  put  them  out, 

Let  care  alone  roast  in  the  pot. 

Keep  cool— and  thus  keep  courage  stout. 

Lie  begets  lie. 

Cucumber  jelly  is  fine  ! 

Old  Sol  is  in  the  broiler  business. 

Read  the  fruit  reports  on  page  508. 

Wanted  !  Americans  for  America  ! 

The  “  tub”  silo  seems  to  have  come. 

A  goat  is  a  butter  that  makes  a  Bcreamery. 

After  all,  what  beats  sweet  corn  for  soiling  ? 

Carbonate  the  woodchuck — with  bi  sulphide. 

Too  much  sour  apple  sauce  will  harrow  your  teeth. 

The  chances  are  that  every  saw  on  your  place  is  dull. 

Make  the  pig  his  own  miller— there’s  another  toll  killer. 

Shed  your  coat  and  peel  your  vest.  Get  beneath  the  tree  and 
rest. 

What  will  puncture  “  that  tired  feeling  ?”  Rest.  Do  you  know 
how  to  rest  ? 

For  every  weed,  that  goes  to  seed,  within  your  thrifty  garden, 
there  will  be,  sure,  100  more  your  heart  next  year  to  harden. 

Let’s  hear  from  those  who  used  potatoes  for  manure  this  year. 
What  results  as  compared  with  fertilizer  or  stable  manure? 

Next  week  we  expect  to  give  the  readers  of  Woman  and  Home 
the  most  practical  article  on  the  Carpet  beetle  ever  printed  !  Look 
out  for  it. 

Crops  like  onions  make  a  quick,  rapid  and  tender  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  wet  weather.  Now  the  blaze  of  the  sun  is  wilting  them 
down. 

In  California,  it  is  proposed  to  use  carrier  pigeons  for  a  novel 
purpose.  They  are  to  be  taken  out  to  meet  inco  ming  ships,  and 
sent  back  with  messages. 

This  is  great,  weather  for  fitting  that  old  meadow  for  re-seeding. 
Stir  the  soil.  Make  the  weeds  turn  up  their  toes  to  the  sun. 
That  will  fix  them. 

An  ice  house  and  cold  storage  room  is  a  very  important  thing 
on  the  farm.  If  any  one  can  improve  on  Mr.  Farnsworth’s  plaD, 
page  561,  we  want  the  improvement  right  away. 

Mr.  Woodward,  page  558,  thinks  that  the  wheat  yield  must  be 
increased  seven  bushels  per  acre  to  make  fertilizers  pay.  What 
if  the  fertilizer  adds  to  the  grass  crops,  also  ?  It  usually  does. 

A  man  will  rush  and  worry  and  fume,  run  himself  all  down,  and 
then  try  to  build  up  on  somebody’s  “extract  of  malt.”  He  should 
have  tried  extract  of  halt  and  slowed  up  his  pace  to  begin  with. 
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LEASING  INDIANA  FARMS  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS. 

WHAT  IS  RIGHT  FOR  THE  FARMER  ? 

A  company  is  spending  over  $100  per  week,  in  our  county,  leas¬ 
ing  farms  to  bore  for  gas,  etc.,  and  also  listing  farms  for  sale. 
They  lease  for  12  years,  to  dig  inside  of  two  years,  or,  if  they  do 
not,  pay  25  cents  per  acre  to  hold  the  lease.  They  offer  $100  per 
year  for  every  gas  well,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  oils  or  minerals  they 
find  (.also  if  gas  or  oil  all  one  wishes  to  use  for  home  use) ;  but  if 
they  find  nothing,  we  get  nothing,  and  have  the  nuisance  of  their 
tramping  up  our  farms,  etc.  They  purpose  to  sell  our  farms  for 
us  if  we  desire,  we  to  give  them  one  year  to  effect  a  sale,  .and  one- 
tenth  of  what  our  price  is  for  the  farm,  and  to  give  immediate 
possession  of  everything  not  loose  at  the  time  of  sale.  They  pur¬ 
pose  to  bring  in  colonies  of  what  are  called  here  the  “  Hook-and- 
Eye  Dutch,”  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  dress,  etc.  They  have 
already  sold  several  farms,  and  in  one  case,  put  the  price  of  the 
farm  away  above  what  the  owner  asked,  and  pocketed  the  differ¬ 
ence,  besides  their  commission.  Would  you  advise  us  to  lease 
to  them  ?  Is  what  they  offer  for  gas  ($100  per  year  per  well) 
the  usual  rate  for  leasing  ?  It  seems  very  little  to  us.  Is  one- 
twelfth  as  much  as  we  should  expect  of  oils  or  minerals  ?  Would 
it  be  wise  to  sell  one’s  farm  at  present,  at  anything  like  the  usual 
price  we  could  expect  for  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  and 
see  what  develops  ?  b. 

Brown  County,  Ind. 

Keep  Your  Farm  in  Your  Own  Hands. 

There  is  a  company  which  is  boring  for  oil  about 
five  miles  from  here  ;  they  have  bored  two  wells  this 
summer,  and  have  found  oil,  but  how  much  we  can’t 
find  out,  for  they  are  very  reticent  about  telling  about 
it,  and  they  will  not  allow  anybody  to  go  near  the 
well.  Another  company  is  boring  a  well  about  a  mile 
from  the  others  ;  they  are  leasing  some  land  in  that 
vicinity,  to  keep  other  companies  out.  The  common 
price  they  pay  for  leasing  is  25  cents  per  acre,  per 
annum,  and  one-sixth  of  the  oil.  I  think  that  a  farmer 
would  better  keep  control  of  his  land  himself,  and  not 
lease  at  all,  unless  the  company  put  down  a  well 
right  away,  because  if  they  get  a  lease  of  the  land, 
they  keep  all  other  companies  out.  They  might  bore 
wells  on  land  adjoining,  and  not  bore  on  mine  for 
years,  by  just  paying  me  25  cents  per  acre.  As  to 
selling  the  farm  to  farmers,  1  think  that  every  man 
ought  to  sell  his  own  farm  if  he  wants  to  sell ;  at  any 
rate,  I  would  not  put  mine  in  strangers’  hands  to  sell. 
As  to  colonizing  this  country  with  foreigners,  we 
want  America  for  Americans.  We  have  more  for¬ 
eigners  here  now  than  are  good  for  us. 

Allen  County,  Ind.  samuel  mit.t.s. 

Would  Not  Touch  the  Scheme. 

There  are  no  oil  or  gas  wells  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  upon  the 
subject.  I  would  not  entertain  such  a  proposition  at 
all.  Twenty-five  cents  an  acre  for  the  legal  right  to 
go  over  a  cultivated  farm  at  will  for  two  years,  haul 
machinery,  set  up  derricks,  dig  holes,  make  roads,  etc.! 
Twenty  times  the  amount  would  not  induce  me  to 
give  an  incorporated  body  such  privileges  upon  my 
farm.  One  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  each  gas  well 
found,  would  not  be  much  rent  for  the  damage  and 
loss,  if  the  well  were  some  distance  in  the  farm,  and 
I  can  see  no  temptation  in  any  of  the  offers  made. 
As  real  estate  agents,  I  would  much  prefer  some 
other.  The  element  introduced  by  such  a  system 
would  be  such  as  no  neighborhood  could  desire. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  able  to  cope  with  such 
corporate  schemes  successfully,  and  it  is,  I  believe, 
always  safe  and  good  advice  that  they  avoid  all  such, 
and  refuse  to  be  led  into  any  compact  by  which  they 
give  any  person  or  persons  legal  right  to  dig  up  and 
deface  their  lands  at  will.  w.  w.  latta. 

Noble  County,  Ind. 

Leasing  in  Other  Counties. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  given  are  about  customary 
for  gas,  except  that  the  companies  usually  pay  50  cents 
an  acre  to  hold  the  lease,  the  first  two  years,  instead 
of  25  cents  ;  $100  a  year  for  each  gas  well  strong 
enough  to  use  from  is  the  customary  price  with  free 
home  gas.  A  point  here  should  be  guarded  in  the 
lease  :  It  may  state  $100  per  annum  while  using  from, 
the  well ,  and  in  practice,  they  may  shut  off,  a  few 
wells  not  needed,  and  use  neighbors’  wells.  It  should 
read  while  yielding  so  many  pounds  pressure.  Leases 
for  minerals,  oil,  etc.,  in  this  section,  offer  one- quarter 
to  one- eighth  of  the  crude  product,  sometimes  20  cents 
per  barrel.  The  crude  barrel  runs  in  value  from  50 
cents  to  $1  and  makes  20  cents  a  good  price.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  20  cents  is  a  common  price  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  oil  fields.  But  their  oil  is  more  easily  rectified 
than  ours ;  one-twelfth  would  not  get  any  leases  in 
this  community. 

’  If  the  company  finds  nothing,  the  farmer  receives 
nothing  but  the  50  cents  per  acre  while  they  care  to 
pay  it  to  hold  the  lease.  They  usually  pay  that  in 
advance  each  year.  As  to  the  nuisance  of  running 
across  the  farm,  one  can’t  prevent  that,  as  we  have  a 
law  by  which  right  of  way  for  pipe  lines  can  be  con¬ 
demned.  Of  course,  they  pay  any  damages.  1  am 
not  familiar  with  the  real  estate  agency  part  of  the 
company.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  is  too 
much  on  sums  over  $5,000.  Whatever  they  can  get 
above  stated  price,  looks  tricky,  as  the  price  of  land 


there  now  may  not  be  over  $5  to  $40  an  acre,  and  if 
any  such  price  were  agreed  on.  and  oil  were  found,  it 
would  jump  “  out  of  sight,”  and  the  company  would 
sell  and  get  10  per  cent  of  the  agreed  price  and  all  the 
advances.  I  look  upon  the  “colonizing  a  foreign 
element”  as  a  blind. 

Farmers  in  our  section  who  have  leased  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way  through  an  attorney,  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  situation.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  opportunity  for 
trickery,  both  in  conditions  and  in  wording.  The 
markets  are  controlled  by  monopolies,  so  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  a  small  holder  to  rectify  and 
sell,  and  we  would  better  lease,  but  do  it  intelli¬ 
gently.  My  geological  map  of  Indiana,  giving  gas 
and  oil  territory  as  far  as  known,  does  not  show  a 
trace  of  oil  nearer  than  50  miles  of  Brown  County, 
and  gas  not  nearer  than  25  miles.  e.  h.  collins. 

Hamilton  County,  Ind. 

The  Proposition  Is  Fair. 

I  have  not  had  any  information  concerning  the 
leasing  of  farm  lands  in  Brown  County,  as  this  county 
is  some  distance  from  us.  It  is  a  very  poor  county, 
and,  probably,  the  roughest  in  the  State.  It  is 
without  a  railroad,  and  farmers  make  a  living  by 
growing  a  little  grain  and  selling  timber.  If  I  lived 
there,  I  would  do  almost  anything  to  get  a  company 
to  come  and  see  whether  I  had  any  sort  of  mineral  or 
oil  underneath  my  farm.  If  something  valuable 
should  be  found,  I  think  the  proposition  a  very  fair 
one,  for  as  it  now  is,  they  realize  very  little  from 
their  land,  and  this  might  give  them  a  good  income 
from  land  that  is  scarcely  worth  anything,  as  much 
of  this  land  is  too  hilly  and  rough  to  admit  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

As  to  selling  it  and  inducing  foreigners  to  locate 
thereon,  I  believe  that  would  be  a  good  thing.  It  is 
a  good  fruit  country,  and  the  foreigner  who  wants 
only  a  few  acres  for  orchard  or  vineyard,  will  find 
this  a  good  location,  as  he  can  buy  a  home  for  very 
little  money,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  could  soon 
have  those  hills  under  profitable  cultivation.  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  where 
there  are  good  little  farms  in  the  valley,  the  farmers 
there  have  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  in  this  deal. 
They  will  even  find  employment  from  the  people  who 
are  prospecting,  that  will  help  them  along  in  these 
hard  times.  They  should  be  very  careful  in  making 
contracts  and  leases,  to  see  that  they  are  not  imposed 
upon  by  these  prospectors.  w.  w.  stevens. 

Washington  County,  Ind. 


THE  MARKETS  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Any  one  who  had  not  given  much  thought  to  the 
matter,  might  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  market 
prices  of  almost  all  products  are  largely  affected  by 
such  periods  of  intense  heat  as  that  through  which 
we  have  been  passing  ;  yet  such  is  the  fact.  Con¬ 
sumption  always  declines  at  such  times.  People  are 
striving  their  best  to  keep  comfortable,  and  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  squeeze  along  in  the  easiest  possible  manner 
for  the  time  being.  Ice  is  always  at  a  premium. 
Lemons  are  in  great  demand,  and  prices  are  higher, 
for  the  hot  weather  always  increases  their  use  largely, 
and  rightly,  too,  for  temperately  and  rightly  used, 
they  are  very  healthful.  The  price,  here,  has  doubled 
in  one  week.  Another  hot-weather  fruit  is  the  water¬ 
melon.  Can  anything  more  tempting  be  imagined  on 
a  hot  day,  than  a  section  of  luscious,  red-hearted 
melon  “  right  off  the  ice  ”  ?  If  fresh  and  good,  and 
without  any  of  that  stale  taste  that  comes  from  heat¬ 
ing  or  souring,  it  is  also  most  healthful  and  refresh¬ 
ing.  Muskmelons,  also,  if  ripe  and  fresh,  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  hot  weather.  For  fancy  trade,  the  smaller 
ones  are  best,  usually  ;  these  are  halved,  the  seeds  re¬ 
moved,  the  halves  filled  with  cracked  ice,  sometimes 
with  ice  cream,  and  served.  Many  of  the  muskmelons 
lately  arriving  have  been  overripe,  and  the  extreme 
heat  has  put  them  into  anything  but  a  desirable  con¬ 
dition  for  use. 

Most  fresh  fruits  are  very  desirable  in  hot  weather 
if  perfectly  ripe  and  in  good  condition  ;  but  that  is 
just  the  trouble  in  a  market  like  New  York  which 
draws  many  of  its  supplies  from  considerable  dis¬ 
tances.  Fruits  must  be  picked  before  they  are  fully 
ripe,  and  then  they  are  not  in  the  finest  and  most 
desirable  condition  when  they  reach  consumers’  hands. 
Some  fruits  carry  better  than  others,  but,  usually,  the 
finest  fruits  spoil  most  quickly.  Among  berries,  rasp¬ 
berries  heat  and  spoil  in  a  shorter  time  than  most 
others.  This  year,  blackberries  have  been  in  very  bad 
condition,  because  of  the  extreme  wet  weather  which 
made  the  berries  very  watery,  and  in  just  the  condi¬ 
tion  to  spoil  most  quickly.  Berries  will  stand  con¬ 
siderable  heat  if  the  air  is  dry,  but  when  it  is  hot  and 
moist,  they  go  to  pieces  in  a  hurry.  Strawberries 
carry  pretty  well  for  so  delicate  a  fruit,  while  huckle¬ 
berries  are  one  of  the  most  solid  of  the  small  fruits. 

Of  the  larger  fruits,  apples  stand  the  vicissitudes  of 
handling  and  shipping  in  hot  weather  better  than 


most  others.  They  must  be  picked  in  just  the  right 
condition.  Some  reach  here  too  ripe  and  soft,  not 
having  been  picked  soon  enough.  Of  course,  such 
spoil  more  quickly  in  hot  weather  than  when  it  is 
cooler.  Some  come  in  too  green,  having  been  picked 
too  soon  ;  it  is  a  very  particular  job,  too,  to  get  them 
picked  just  right.  Pears,  of  course,  generally  must 
be  picued  when  green  to  be  in  the  best  condition 
when  finally  ripened,  and  they  usually  arrive  in 
better  condition,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favorable. 
Peaches  are  harder  to  handle,  and  the  terrible  heat 
and  humidity  of  the  past  10  days  have  brought 
many  of  them,  as  well  as  other  fruits,  in  bad  condition. 
The  health  authorities  seized  much  fruit,  still  much 
is  sold  that  is  very  unwholesome  and  should  never  be 
used  for  food.  This  stuff  is  sold  for  what  it  will 
bring  to  hucksters  and  wagon  boys.  Even  dried 
and  evaporated  fruits  have  soured  during  this  hot 
weather  when  not  kept  in  cold  storage. 

Vegetables,  too,  besides  selling  more  slowly  than 
usual,  are  not  improved  by  the  heat.  They  deterio¬ 
rate  rapidly,  and  many  of  them  heat  and  spoil  before 
it  is  possible  to  get  them  on  the  market.  Refrigera¬ 
tors  are  useful  many  times,  but  are  too  costly  for  any 
but  the  higher  priced  products.  These  must  be  used 
for  butter,  eggs,  meats,  etc.  Butter,  even  by  express, 
will  spoil  in  such  weather  before  it  reaches  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Dressed  poultry  and  meats  suffer  the  most,  and 
it  is  unwise  to  ship  any  such  during  the  continuance 
of  such  weather.  Milk,  too,  must  be  handled  with 
great  care.  But  a  reaction  is  likely  to  follow.  There 
must  be  a  change  in  the  weather  some  time.  Receipts 
have  already  fallen  off  in  many  lines,  and  the  widely 
extended  heat  has  prevented  collections  and  ship¬ 
ments,  so  that  receipts  are  likely  to  be  still  lighter. 
Then  it  is  likely  that  prices  will  advance  again,  and 
the  markets  will  assume  their  normal  condition. 


We  often  find,  in  the  daily  papers,  notes  like  this  : 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  August  3. — William  Hawkins,  a  wealthy 
farmer  of  Goshen,  died  Sunday  from  the  effects  of  injuries 
inflicted  by  an  angry  cow  on  Friday.  He  was  driving  a  cow  and 
a  young  calf  to  pasture  when  the  former  attacked  him,  thrusting 
one  of  her  horns  under  his  chin,  severing  the  windpipe  and  pierc¬ 
ing  the  upper  portion  of  his  left  lung.  He  was  impaled  on  the 
horn  when  a  farm  hand  came  to  his  rescue. 

Now  what  were  those  horns  doing  on  that  cow’s 
head  ?  They  had  no  business  there.  They  were  a 
constant  menace,  more  dangerous  than  a  knife  in  the 
pocket  of  an  idiot  man.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
a  cow  should  ever  wear  a  horn.  Cut  them  off  at  once  ! 

© 

Tiie  Mark  Lane  Express  contains  an  account  of  a 
curious  law  case.  A  farmer  put  the  following  adver¬ 
tisement  into  a  paper  : 

Seed  wheat  for  sale,  Squareheads  Master ;  true ;  grown  on  gravel 
soil;  1894;  cash  with  order.  27s.  per  quarter. 

On  the  strength  of  this  advertisement,  another  farmer 
bought  26  quarters,  or  208  bushels.  He  fitted  his  land 
properly,  and  sowed  the  wheat ;  but  none  of  it  came 
up,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sow  the  land  to  oats.  Then 
he  brought  suit  for  damages,  making  out  a  great  bill 
of  over  $1,300.  He  wanted  19  shillings  an  acre  for 
fitting  the  land,  the  price  of  the  seed  wheat,  10  shil¬ 
lings  an  acre  for  extra  work  in  sowing  the  oats,  as 
much  more  for  the  loss  of  the  wheat  straw,  and 
various  other  items.  After  hearing  the  case,  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  man  who  bought  the 
seed,  giving  him  one  farthing  damages,  while  the 
court  allowed  him  costs.  The  jury  took  the  ground 
that,  while  the  seed  seller  had  given  a  sort  of  guaran¬ 
tee,  the  plaintiff  did  not  prove  that  he  had  suffered 
any  real  loss.  That  seems  to  be  the  way  such  suits 
usually  end.  Most  dealers  are  too  sharp  to  give  any 
real  guarantee  that  their  seeds  will  grow.  Where 
there  is  any  such  guarantee,  the  jury  will  recognize 
it ;  but  the  trouble  is  to  prove  just  what  was  lost  by 
the  failure  of  the  seed  to  grow.  If  the  man  who 
bought  this  wheat  had  not  sowed  the  oats  at  all,  he 
would,  probably,  have  had  a  better  case,  yet  he  could 
not  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  letting  the  ground 
stand  idle. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

S.  &  L.  Farnsworth,  of  New  London,  O.,  offer  3,000  trained 
ferrets  for  sale. 

E.  L.  Clarkson,  an  old  and  reliable  advertiser  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y., 
reports  tbat  among  his  latest  sales  of  registered  Jersey  cattle, 
was  a  young  bull  to  head  the  Ferncliff  herd  of  Mr.  John  Jacob 
Astor. 

The  Randall  woven  wire  fence  seems  to  have  some  strong 
points  in  its  favor  over  other  wire  fences.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
can  not  sag  between  the  posts,  as  the  spring  of  the  loops  keeps 
the  fence  tight  under  all  conditions  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  The  Randall  Fence  Company,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  have  long  felt  the  want  of  some  material  to  protect 
the  roofs  of  their  buildings,  and  do  away  with  the  annoyance  and 
expense  of  painting  every  few  years.  The  problem  is  solved  by 
Reeder’s  American  Cold  Japan,  one  coat  of  which  arrests  rust, 
and  seems  to  defy  time  and  the  elements.  Write  Reeder’s  Cold 
Japan  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Farm  animals  often  suffer  much  In  winter  because  of  inadequate 
water  tanks.  There  are  tanks  that  cannot  dry  out  and  fall  to 
pieces  during  the  dry,  hot  summer,  or  that  will  not  burst  from 
freezing  in  winter.  One  of  these  is  the  Goshen  steel  tank,  made 
by  the  Kelley  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind.  They  make 
tanks  in  several  different  shapes  end  sizes,  which  may  be  set  in 
the  barnyard  or  pasture  without  any  protection  whatever.  They 
offer  many  advantages  over  the  old  wooden  tanks  and  are  cheap, 
too,  when  one  considers  the  service  they  give.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  if  you  are  in  need  of  a  tank. 
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SMILES  ANO  FROWNS. 

If  I  knew  the  box  where  the  smiles  are  kept, 

No  matter  how  large  the  key 
Or  strong  the  bolt,  I  would  try  so  hard— 
’Twould  open,  I  know,  for  me. 

Then  over  the  land  and  the  sea  broadcast 
I’d  scatter  the  smiles  to  play, 

That  the  children’s  faces  might  hold  them  fast 
For  many  and  many  a  day. 

If  I  knew  a  box  that  was  large  enough 
To  hold  all  the  frowns  I  meet, 

I  would  like  to  gather  them,  every  one, 

From  nursery,  school  and  street. 

Then  folding,  and  holding,  I’d  pack  them  in, 
And  turning  the  monster  key, 

I’d  hire  a  giant  to  drop  the  box 
To  the  depths  of  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

— American  Jewess. 


Here  is  a  good  suggestion  :  “Keep 
a  teacup  of  the  proper  measuring  size  in 
the  sugar  box  and  another  in  the  flour  ; 
you  will  find  that  it  is  not  only  very 
convenient,  but  it  reduces  the  number 
of  dishes  to  be  washed  after  baking.” 

* 

We  have  a  request  for  a  recipe  for 
hickory  nut  macaroons.  We  do  not  find 
any  mention  of  them  in  the  cook  books, 
and  must  again  appeal  to  our  readers 
for  information,  knowing  that  there  is 
always  some  one  capable  of  helping,  and 
willing  to  respond. 

* 

We  are  told  that  tight  sleeves  are 
surely  coming  back,  and  that,  by  fall, 
they  will  begin  to  reign.  It  is  only 
when  we  don  jackets  that  we  can  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  the  generous 
sleeves,  for  then  we  realize  their  only 
disadvantages.  No  doubt  small  sleeves 
will  gain  favor,  for  the  summer  shirt¬ 
waist,  with  its  patent  sleeve  extenders 
resembling  miniature  hoopskirts,  has 
rather  disgusted  us  with  that  phase  of 
the  fashions. _ 

WESTERN  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

HAT  my  family  considers  a  very 
nice  salad,  is  made  as  follows: 
For  a  family  of  six,  cut  up  enough 
cold  boiled  potatoes  to  make  about  three 
cupfuls;  put  into  a  pan  or  dish  large 
enough  to  admit  of  tossing  and  shaking 
them  to  mix  them  with  the  salt  (one  tea¬ 
spoonful)  and  the  pepper,  dusted  on 
until  there  is  enough  to  give  a  good 
flavor.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  let 
stand  a  little  while,  so  that  the  salt  will 
dissolve,  and  be  absorbed  by  the  potato; 
then  add  a  cupful  of  rich  cream.  As  I 
am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  ice,  I  set 
the  dish  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Then 
clean  and  cut  up  enough  onions  to  make 
a  cupful.  If  young  onions  be  used, 
they  may  be  cut  clear  into  the  tops,  and 
still  be  sweet  and  tender.  Season  with 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a  speck  of  Cayenne, 
a  dusting  of  black  pepper,  and  enough 
vinegar  to  cover.  It  should  stand  long 
enough  for  the  onions  to  absorb  the 
taste  of  the  seasoning.  Just  before  the 
meal  is  served,  mix  onions  and  dress¬ 
ing  with  potatoes  and  cream,  very 
thoroughly. 

I  have  not  seen  the  method  of  making 
pot  cheese  that  I  use,  in  print.  I  read 
in  a  paper  some  years  ago,  that  to  scald 
clabber  and  drain,  made  a  substance 
very  indigestible  for  a  delicate  stomach; 
that  the  proper  way  was  to  turn  a  pan 
of  clabbered  milk  into  a  large  piece  of 
strainer  cloth,  and  let  it  drip  for  14 
or  even  24  hours.  This  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  very  good  for  the 
stomach,  and  also  very  palatable  ; 
but  I  did  not  find  it  so.  The  benefit 
may  have  been  there,  but  the  relish  was 
lacking.  I  found,  however,  that  to 
place  the  clabber  in  a  warm — not  hot — 
oven  for  two  hours  and  then  drain, 
gives  a  cheese  that  is  not  tough,  and  is 
well  tasting.  I  tried  the  buttermilk 
cheese  and  find  that  it  is  very  nice. 

In  our  good  State  (Oregon),  everything 
comes  in  sacks,  some  of  which  may  be 


used  for  clothing  and  other  purposes. 
The  flour  sacks  are  lettered  with  paint, 
but  this  can  all  be  removed  by  boiling 
in  weak  lye.  A  gallon  jar,  half  filled 
with  hard  wood  ashes,  should  have  boil¬ 
ing  water  turned  in  until  full.  If  this 
be  done  at  night,  the  next  morning,  it 
will  be  clear.  Pour  off  all  that  will 
come  perfectly  clean,  into  one-half  bciler 
of  water.  Add  one-quarter  pound  of 
soap  and  boil  hard.  Put  in  the  sacks 
and  keep  boiling  for  two  hours,  when 
most  of  the  paint  will  have  disappeared. 
If  any  should  remain,  it  will  come  out 
in  one  or  two  ordinary  launderings. 
Sugar  sacks  make  nice  summer  under¬ 
wear  for  children.  Salt  sacks  make 
good  towels  in  the  absence  of  better 
material,  while  old  potato  sacks  do  well 
for  mops.  _ MAY  JUNE. 

FOR  THE  BABY’S  WARDROBE. 

HE  little  luxuries  of  the  baby’s 
outfit  are  quite  expensive  if 
they  are  bought  ready-made,  so  that 
the  economical  mother  usually  prefers 
to  make  them  at  home.  Then  there  is 
such  a  satisfaction  in  fashioning  the 
dainty  garments,  that  very  few  are  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  any  one  else  to  do  it.  Caps 
are  among  the  necessities,  and  as  they 
are  soon  outgrown  it  is  better  to  make 
two  or  three  of  different  sizes,  so  that 
he  will  have  a  succession  of  them.  A 
closely  crocheted  silk  cap  is  best  to  use 
before  the  baby  is  old  enough  to  sit  up. 
Two  spools  of  B  and  A  whip  cord  twist 
crochet  silk  will  be  required.  Use  any 
pattern  preferred,  finish  with  full  scal¬ 
lops,  and  place  a  rosette  of  baby  ribbon 
on  the  top  in  front.  After  he  outgrows 
this,  use  caps  made  of  China  silk, 
Victoria  lawn  or  any  of  the  sheer  white 
goods  suitable  for  them. 

A  pretty  style  for  a  cloak  is  a  simple 
circular  with  one  cape  and  collar,  lined 
throughout  with  China  silk.  Get  the 
material  of  any  desired  color,  if  a  color 
be  preferred  to  white,  and  patterns  for 
them  can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer 
in  patterns.  One  of  the  handsomest 
cloaks  shown  in  the  art  department  of  a 
drygoods  store,  is  of  creamy  white  cash- 
mere,  lined  with  white  flannel  of  the 
best  quality.  There  was  a  round  yoke 
to  which  was  gathered  a  full  skirt  of  the 
cashmere,  and  a  short,  full  cape  was 
joined  in  the  seam  at  the  neck.  Just 
above  the  hem  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cloak  and  cape,  was  embroidered  a  spray 
of  forget-me-nots  and  leaves  done  with 
Asiatic  twisted  embroidery  silk  in  cream 
color.  Satin  ribbon  strings  were  fastened 
at  the  throat  to  tie  it  with.  A  cloak 
made  in  this  way,  can  be  dyed  and  made 
into  a  dress  when  it  is  no  longer  needed 


for  a  cloak,  and  as  that  will  only  be  a 
few  months,  it  is  quite  an  advantage.  It 
is  also  warm  and  light,  which  are  two 
important  items  to  be  considered. 

Little  square  flannel  shawls  are  quite 
useful,  and  may  be  as  plain  or  elaborate 
as  desired.  Sometimes  the  edges  are 
bound  with  ribbon,  others  have  scallops 
embroidered  around  the  edge.  Very 
handsome  ones  have  a  border  of  silk 
embroidery  all  around  them. 

Bibs  may  be  made  of  almost  any  kind 
of  white  goods  cut  in  various  shapes  and 
nicely  quilted.  The  edges  are  often 
finished  with  lace  or  embroidery.  Bibs 
are  often  made  of  piqu6  or  marseilles 
and  not  quilted. 

Chamois  moccasins  are  much  better 
for  babies  than  stiff  shoes.  A  good  pat¬ 
tern  may  be  cut  from  the  pieces  of  a 
low  shoe  that  has  been  taken  apart. 
Finish  the  tiny  toe  piece  by  working  a 
small  design  with  Asiatic  filo  silk  upon 
it.  Line  them  throughout  with  China 
silk,  satin,  or  soft  cashmere,  and  bind 
the  edges  with  narrow  ribbon.  If  the 
strings  that  are  used  to  tie  them  on  are 
fastened  in  front,  and  tied  in  the  back, 
the  baby  is  not  as  likely  to  untie  them 
as  if  the  bow  is  in  front. 

WESTERN  HOUSEKEEPER. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  OLDEST  SON. 

ET  me  speak  for  our  sons — our  oldest 
son — that  grand,  noble,  modest  one 
who  is  always  doing  for  others,  yet,  like 
John  Alden,  he  will  not  “speak  for 
himself.”  I  do  not  mean  the  little  boy 
who  rejoices  in  his  own  calf  or  flock  of 
chickens,  but  that  same  boy  after  he 
has  grown  to  the  stature  of  a  man — the 
stay  of  his  father,  the  comfort  of  his 
mother.  The  product  of  his  cow  or  his 
sheep  has  helped  them  over  many  a 
pinch  when  taxes  must  be  met  or  in¬ 
terest  paid.  No  word  of  complaint  will 
you  ever  hear  from  him  ;  he  gladly  helps 
to  keep  the  home  machinery  running. 
Perhaps  he  has  stopped  going  to  school 
sooner  than  he  ought,  but  no  one  is 
more  eager  than  he  to  see  the  younger 
ones  kept  in  school.  His  presence  be¬ 
comes  as  indispensable  to  every  one  in 
the  house  as  the  sunshine  itself,  yet, 
when  he  sees  the  younger  ones  rejoicing 
in  school  advancement,  or  going  away 
to  positions  of  trust,  think  you,  he  has 
no  longing  to  go  out  into  the  world  to 
do  for  himself  ?  If  he  have,  no  one  will 
know  it  but  the  mother,  neither  will 
she,  unless  she  is  possessed  of  more  than 
usual  cheerful  tact  and  ready  sympathy. 
If  he  see  her  worn  with  cares  and 
anxieties  of  her  own,  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  burden  her  with  his  troubles 
or  aspirations. 


Oh,  you  mothers  !  careful  for  many 
things  ;  let  us  stop  a  minute  and  think, 
which  of  our  many  duties  is  the  most 
important  !  Perhaps,  sometimes,  the 
sympathy  of  the  heart  is  better  than  the 
labor  of  the  hands.  Let  us  step  aside  a 
little  while  and  watch  the  others  ;  if  any 
appear  restive,  we  may  be  able  to  put 
ourselves  in  their  places  and,  feeling  as 
they  feel,  be  able  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  bear  them  over  a  hard  place, 
for  the  young,  with  their  inexperienced 
intensity  of  feeling,  often  suffer  from 
the  thoughtlessness  of  others  more  than 
we  ever  know.  If  he  wish  to  go  away  ; 
if  the  farm  have  grown  tiresome,  find 
it  out  and  help  him  to  go.  Promote  an¬ 
other  boy  to  his  place  in  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  Because  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  boys  staying  on  the 
farm,  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
must. 

In  the  history  of  Garfield,  there  is 
nothing  more  pathetic  to  me  than  the 
quiet  work  of  that  older  brother  who 
kept  the  family  from  want,  while  the 
embryo  President  was  making  up  his 
mind  whether  he  would  go  to  school,  or 
be  a  canal  driver.  MARY  burwell. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  TALL  AND 
ROUND-SHOULDERED. 

ACKETS  and  blazers  that  reach  but 
to  the  belt,  need  to  be  worn  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  stand  very  erect,  never  allow¬ 
ing  the  spine  to  depart  from  the  line  of 
beauty  that  requires  an  inward  curve  at 
the  waist.  Hound  shoulders  and  slouch¬ 
ing  attitudes  are  bad  enough  at  any 
time,  but  in  a  garment  of  this  pattern, 
they  become  doubly  ungraceful.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  every  girl  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  that  nothing  adds  more  to  her 
appearance  than  an  erect  carriage,  and 
that  the  taller  she  is,  the  greater  the 
need  that  she  hold  her  head  up.  It  will 
not  do  to  straighten  up  when  the  best 
clothes  are  put  on;  unless  standing  erect 
is  a  habit,  it  is  sure  to  make  one  look 
stiff  and  awkward. 

How  much  better  the  stout  girls 
usually  carry  themselves  than  the  tall 
ones  do  !  Yet  when  the  tall  girl  is 
straight  as  the  Indian  of  poetry,  the 
short  ones  may  well  stretch  themselves 
to  their  best  height  beside  her,  for  they 
are  very  much  at  a  disadvantage  when 
comparisons  are  drawn.  The  girl  who 
feels  herself  a  very  “  shitepoke  ”  for 
height  may  console  herself  of  her  fate 
by  noticing  that,  though  the  petite 
among  her  girl  friends  have  charms  she 
sighs  in  vain  to  possess,  there  surely 
comes  a  day  when  the  bloom  of  youth 
departs,  and  then  the  tall  woman  keeps 
clear  of  the  “  little  old-womanish”  look 


Hay  F ever  time  is  here 

Don’t  exile  yourself  to  the  mountains  for  relief.  Don’t  stay  at  home  and  sniffle  and  sneeze. 
Thousands  were  cured  last  year  by  the  Australian  “  Dry=Air  ”  Treatment,  Booths 


“  Hyomei, 
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which  “  cures  by  inhalation"  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  and  all  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Don’t  dose  your  stomach  —  try  nature’s  way.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1895. 

Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The  first  inhalation 
gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  to  humanity  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not 
better  known.  I  add  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-On-Society." 


Mayflower  Cottage,  Kattskill  Bay,  1 

East  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  July  31, 1895.  / 
Enclosed  please  find  £1.00  for  two  extra  bottles  of  Hyomei.  I 
am  entirely  cured  of  Hay  Fever,  but  I  do  not  like  to  be  without 
your  remedy. 

(Mrs.)  R.  A.  Linendoll. 


Sincerely  yours, 

(Rev.)  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.  D. 


with  Hy 


Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the  respiratory  organs, 
ly'omei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 


The  air,  charged 

1  anu  mra  _ B _  _ .  —  „  aromatic,  delight¬ 
ful  to  inhale,  and  gives^mmediatTre^  bV  physicians,  clergymen,  public  speakers  and  thousands  who  have 

been  helped  and  cured. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mail,  $1.00,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States;  for  foreign  countries  add  $1 .00  postage ;  outfit  consists  of 
pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  a  bottle  of  Hyomei.  a  drooper,  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  vou  are  still  skeptical,  send  your  address;  my 
pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  cures.  Are  you  open  to  conviction?  Extra  bottles  of  Hyomei  inhalant  by  mail,  or  at  druggists,  50  cents.  Hyomei  Balm,  for 
all  skin  diseases,  by  mail,  25  cents.  Your  druggist  has  Hyomei  or  can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute. 


London  Office  ; 

11  Farringdon  Ave.,  E.  C., 


R»  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  Street,  New  York* 
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that  threatens  the  short  of  stature. 
The  tall  woman  knows  nothing  of  the 
fear  of  looking  “  dumpy  ”  that  haunts 
her  stout,  middle-aged  sisters.  Whether 
tall  or  short,  let  us  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  never  wear  short  jackets  unless  we 
are  resolved  to  be  straight  as  arrows. 

p.  T.  PRIMROSE. 


PATTER  MS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  ordqr  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

6810.  Ladies’  Retted  Basque. 

The  fronts  are  arranged  over  fitted 
linings.  The  smooth,  seamless  vest,  is 
joined  to  the  right  front  lining  and 
hooks  on  the  left,  ending  below  the  waist 
line  in  a  prettily  shaped  tab,  decorated 
with  braid.  The  fronts  separate  widely 
over  the  vest, and  the  fullness  at  the  waist 
line  is  laid  in  two  forward  turning  plaits. 
The  broad  sailor  collar  forms  pointed 
ripple  revers  on  each  front  edge,  and  a 
full  short  ripple  basque  is  joined  on  at 
the  waist  line.  The  seam  is  concealed 
by  a  row  of  braid,  another  being  sewed 
about  an  inch  above,  giving  a  belt  effect 
that  ends  with  small  buttons  on  the  left 


6810— Ladies’  Belted  Basque 


side  of  the  vest  front.  A  standing  col¬ 
lar,  on  which  a  shallow,  turn-over  collar 
is  mounted,  finishes  the  neck  ;  a  pointed 
strap  being  buttoned  across  the  closing 
in  front.  Pattern  No.  6810  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 
measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  Screen  Door  Spring. — If,  at  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  a  house¬ 
keeper  should  buy  the  frame  of  a  screen 
door,  have  it  fitted  and  hung,  and  then 
expect  it  to  keep  the  flies  out,  although 
there  were  no  netting  on  it,  she  would 
be  considered  insane.  Yet  some  people 
are  not  much  more  sensible.  They  have 
the  netting  all  right,  but  they  do  not 
think  of  putting  a  spring  on  the  door. 
Result,  quantities  of  flies.  The  house¬ 
keeper  herself  may  always  remember  to 
close  the  door,  but  if  she  expects  as 
much  from  children  or  men  folks,  she  is 
doomed  to  disappointment  So  let  every 
screen  door  have  a  spring,  and  a  good 
stiff  one,  too,  which  will  shut  the  door 
quickly  and  tightly.  s.  B.  R. 

To  Make  a  Sun  Hat. — Lay  a  tin  pan 
on  a  piece  of  crinoline,  and  mark  the 
circumference.  Use  a  basin  or  bowl  to 
outline  a  hole  in  the  center.  Three  or 
four  layers  of  crinoline  so  cut  out  are 
then  stitched  together,  around  and 
around  on  the  sewing  machine,  after 
which  a  wire  is  sewed  around  the  edge. 
On  this  foundation,  any  material  may 
be  used,  batiste,  lawn,  swiss,  in  pale 
blue,  pink,  white  or  green,  shirred  or 
plaited,  with  generous  allowance  of  in¬ 
expensive  lace  for  ruching  or  frills,  and 
to  border  the  strings  which  tie  in  a  bow 
back  of  the  neck  under  the  hair.  The 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething,  It  is  the  Best.— A&v, 


crown  of  the  hat  may  be  Tam  O'Shanti  r 
in  shape,  or  the  top  be  in  the  shape  of  a 
big  rosette,  with  a  frill  or  plaiting 
around  the  crown,  which,  of  course, 
may  be  lined  with  a  layer  of  crinoline. 
These  soft,  homemade  hats  may  be  bent 
into  any  desired  shape,  and  when  con¬ 
structed  with  taste,  are  extremely 
pretty.  m.  w.  f. 

Praising  Children. — One  drop  of  ink 
may  make  a  million  think,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  start  so  much  mental  machinery 
in  motion.  A  paragraph  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
however,  made  me  think.  This  is  the 
paragraph  :  “  If  I  had  the  raisin’  of  some 
children,  I’d  raise  their  wages  of  praise, 
first  thing.”  And  these  are  the  thoughts  : 
Invariably,  those  who  never  have  reared 
children,  best  know  how  it  should  be 
done,  if  the  parent  has  nothing  else  to 
do.  The  sentiment  expressed  above  is  a 
good  one,  if  properly  carried  out,  and  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  might 
have  done  missionary  work  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  In  these,  the  closing  years,  it  is 
unnecessary,  because  in  most  families, 
the  children  are  extravagantly  praised 
and  petted.  And  the  average  parent  re¬ 
sembles  an  old  broody  hen  in  that  his 
bump  of  philoprogenitiveness  is  so  large 
and  active,  that  an  intelligent  care  of 
the  offspring  is  almost  impossible. 

m.  hood  louer. 

Drying  Corn. — A  writer  in  the  House¬ 
hold  gives  a  new  method  of  drying  corn: 
“  If  possible,  have  the  corn  ready  the 
night  before,  or  have  some  one  to  husk 
and  silk  while  you  prepare  the  corn. 
After  it  has  been  husked  and  the  silks 
taken  off,  cut  the  grains  down  ;  do  not 
cut  too  close  to  the  cob,  and  scrape  the 
rest ;  have  a  hot  oven  ready,  put  the 
corn  in  bread  pans,  and  let  it  cook  until, 
when  stirred  with  a  spoon,  no  milk  will 
show.  Keep  well  stirred  while  cooking, 
so  that  it  will  not  burn.  Have  a  stretcher 
ready,  and  scatter  the  corn  upon  it. 
While  this  has  been  cooking,  you  can 
prepare  another  panful  and  slip  it  into 
the  oven  as  soon  as  the  first  panful  is 
out.  In  this  way,  one  can  dry  all  the 
corn  an  ordinary  family  will  use.  By 
drying  corn  this  way,  the  milk  is  cooked 
to  the  corn,  and  does  not  dry  up  in  little 
particles  and  blow  away. 

“  In  cooking  dried  corn,  a  great  many 
spoil  it  or  make  it  tough  by  boiling  it 
too  much.  Dried  corn,  to  be  cooked  for 
dinner,  should  be  soaked  overnight,  put 
on  the  stove  next  day,  but  not  allowed 
to  boil  until  about  10  minutes  before 
taken  up,  when  it  may  be  seasoned.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Blood... 

Bubbles. 

Those  pimples  or  blotches 
that  disfigure  your  skin,  are 
blood  bubbles.  They  mark 
the  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
blood-current  that  throws  them 
up.  You  must  get  down  to 
the  blood,  before  you  cau  be 
rid  of  them.  Local  treatment 
is  useless.  It  suppresses,  but 
does  not  heal.  The  best  rem¬ 
edy  for  eruptions,  scrofula, 
sores,  and  all  blood  diseases,  is 

Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla. 


New  VorK  state  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

Aug.  31st  to  Sept.  5th. 


The  greatest  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  mechan¬ 
ical  products  in  this  country.  Great  trotting  and  pacing 
races.  Famous  horses  and  noted  cattle  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  stock  farms.  Special  features  every  dav.  Make 
your  arrangements  to  attend  the  great  Fair  and  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  State.  Low  rates  of  fare  and  special 
trains  on  all  railroads.  Watch  for  future  announce¬ 
ments, 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany. 


Dietz  Reflector  Lantern.  | 

THERE  is  an  all-"aroundness”  about  the  goodness  of  this  Lantern 
that  is  noteworthy.  In  fact,  it  has  too  many  virtues  to  crowd  into 
this  space.  It  gives  a  surprising  volume  of  light,  which  is  rendered 
specially  intense  by  the  concentrating  powers  of  the  Reflector  and  Hood. 

It  will  not  blow  out,  is  absolutely  safe,  and  can  be  used  for  driving 
darkness  while  you  are  driving  horses,  having  a  simple  arrangement  to 
attach  it  to  any  vehicle.  The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service  uses  it  fora  patrol 
Lantern — as  the  fierce  coastwise  gales  cannot  extinguish  it. 

The  U.  S.  Government  buys  wisely — take  a  hint  from  it,  and  insist 
on  your  dealer  giving  you  the  “  Dietz”  goods. 

We  make  an  endless  variety  of  Lanterns,  Lamps,  etc.  established  in  1840. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

3  Our  Catalogue,  a  nice  little  one,  mailed  free,  will  further  illuminate  you 
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FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

GTUC  ('  R  A  Wm?  For  family  use.  Cheapest  in 

lub  LnAUlUIift.  the  market.  $3.  $5  &  *8.  Cir. 
EASTERN  MFO.  CO.,  257 South 5th  8t.,  Phlla.,Pa. 

FRUIT  evaporator 

||  VI  1  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

,  The  Standard  Machine 
Different  ilzei  and  price*.  Illnitrated  Catalogue  free. 
TIIE  BIiYMYEK  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati.  O- 

$9 

p  U/PPIfl  V  yearly,  no  experience  re- 

W  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 

.1  scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

^  S.S.Ware  Co.  Box  GSOS.BoitonJiais- 

FOR  QAI  C — High-Grade  Farms.  Also  a  few 
lUni  vRLC  cheap  Farms.  Write  for  my  list. 

J.  LELAND  HANNA,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WALL  PAPER 


SAMPLES 


FREE 


Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
Paper  Hanger’s  full  set  of  Sample  Books,  price,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN,  1231-1233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  lias  Twice  Selected  tiie  Enitusun  Pihuo  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

IANOS  — the  world  renowned— pi ANOl 
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Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms. 
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Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 

HEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buy  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 

All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 


Offer  No.  200. 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $4.50. 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch, 
men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  he  greatest  im¬ 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver. 
The  case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50. 

Offer  No.  201. 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $10. 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust 
proof;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements. 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for 
$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra. 

Offer  No  202. 

Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $13.50. 

The  AmericanWatch  Company,  at  Waltham,  has 
made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  15-jewel  move¬ 
ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our 
readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and 
offer  the  following-described  bargains. 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring, 
hardened  and  tempered  in  form.  White  porcelain 
dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-filled, 
engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  case.  War¬ 
ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We 
will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery 
guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50. 

Offer  No.  209. 

Ladies’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50 

No.  209  is  a  Ladies’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets,  ) 
safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price,  de-  ( 
livery  guaranteed,  $13.50. 


“Crescent  Street.” 

Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  Is  called 
“Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
very  finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by 
expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in 
construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 
in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “  the  finest  full-plate 
movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re¬ 
cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 
cap,  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
balance,  thus  saving  many  bills  for  cleaning. 
These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
ruby  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings.  They  contain 
compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 
Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial, 
made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 
genuine. 

No.  203.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only) . $52.90 

No.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  37.00 

No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  206.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  27.85 

No.  207.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  Face  dust-proof  case .  25.00 

Offer  No.  208. 

Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 

The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 
Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 
of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 
will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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" ONLY  A  DOLLAR  A  YEAR." 

The  picture  on  our  first  page  needs 
but  little  comment.  It  is  a  whole  story 
in  itself.  There  you  have  the  whole 
thing  before  you.  An  agent  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  driven  his  horse  right  into 
a  farmer’s  yard.  See  one  paper  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket  ?  He  has  captured  the 
farmer’s  best  ear,  and  is  laying  down 
the  law  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  we 
know  well  enough  what  the  result  will 
be.  The  farmer  is  resting  on  the  buggy 
wheel,  and  has  become  interested  in 
some  picture  or  article,  lie  is  a  careful 
man,  and  has  no  dollars  to  throw  away. 
He  is  going  to  see  the  prospective  value 
of  every  cent  of  that  dollar  before  he 
parts  with  it.  He  will  listen  to  the 
agent,  but  he  wishes  to  know  what  there 
is  in  the  paper  before  he  subscribes. 

The  hired  man  is  listening  with  his 
fruit  hoe  on  his  shoulder.  There  is  a 
wide  grin  on  his  face  as  he  listens  to  the 
agent’s  eloquence.  There  are  nine 
chances  in  ten  that,  when  he  gets  a 
farm  of  his  own,  one  of  the  first  things 
he  will  do  will  be  to  subscribe  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Even  the  old  horse  is  listening 
to  the  eloquent  agent.  The  scene  is  true 
to  life,  and  this  picture  may  well  stir 
up  some  of  our  ready-tongued  friends  to 
renewed  vigor  during  the  next  six  weeks. 
Why  ?  We  will  be  honest  and  admit 
that  we  want  new  subscribers.  We  not 
only  want  them,  but  we  need  them  in 
our  business,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
them.  We  realize  the  fact  that  people, 
in  these  times,  do  not  take  agricultural 
papers  for  fun,  or  because  they  love  the 
editors  or  managers.  It  has  come  to  be 
a  plain  matter  of  business.  No  man 
parts  with  a  dollar,  or  with  25  cents, 
until  he  sees  a  return  value  coming  back 
to  him.  For  example,  here  is  a  note 
from  one  of  our  Michigan  readers  : 

I  had  thought  to  discontinue  The  R.  N.-Y.  when 
my  subscription  expired,  as  I  can  get  all  the 
agriculture  I  can  practice  in  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  but  in  one  issue  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which  contained  the  articles  about  poisoning 
cutworms  and  seeding  to  Timothy  without  a 
nurse  crop,  I  found  what  will  do  me,  at  least, 
$10  worth  of  good  the  coming  year  ;  so  I  think  I 
would  better  not  drop  The  R.  N.-Y.  h.  m.  w. 

Now,  we  know  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  just  like  that,  who  don’t 
feel  that  they  can  afford  to  spend  a  dol¬ 
lar  without  making  a  profit  on  it.  We 
like  to  deal  with  such  men.  They  are 
business  farmers.  They  read  the  paper 
with  care,  and  can  appreciate  the 
strength  of  a  helpful  article.  We  want 
such  men,  and  that  is  why  we  make  the 
investment  safe  by  offering  to  refund 
the  money  to  any  one  who  will  honestly 
say  that  he  is  dissatisfied.  To  show  how 
that  works,  we  will  say  that  out  of  all 
the  7,762  new  names  that  were  added  to 
our  list  during  the  past  year,  only  one 
man  took  advantage  of  our  offer  and 
sent  for  the  dollar.  We  never  knew  just 
what  upset  him,  but  it  appeared  to  be 
some  thrust  at  scrub  stock  or  scrub 
methods  that  hit  him  in  a  tender  place, 
because  the  things  we  struck  at  were 
right  on  his  farm,  in  view  of  all  his 
neighbors. 

The  force  of  that  picture  on  the  first 
page  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
agent  says, 

“  Only  a  Dollar  a  Year  !  ” 
he  knows  that  he  can  honestly  throw  a 
ton  of  emphasis  upon  the  word  only. 
That  word  only  means  that  there  is  a 
great  big  margin  in  the  dollar  to  any 
one  who  will  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  mean  just 
what  we  say  when  we  state  that  we 
hope  to  make  a  more  valuable  paper 
than  ever  during  the  coming  year.  We 
ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  that,  and 
then  go  out  and  put  all  the  stress  you 
can  on  that  word  only. 

And  now  for  the  other  side  of  it !  We 
don’t  expect  a  farmer  to  subscribe  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  out  of  pure  love  for  the 
paper.  Neither  do  we  expect  an  agent 


to  exercise  his  horse  and  his  throat  with¬ 
out  substantial  pay.  On  the  next  page, 
you  will  find  a  statement  of  what  we 
call  “  The  Agent’s  Share” — that  is,  the 
money  that  is  set  apart  for  those  who 
take  the  position  of  the  man  in  the 
buggy.  Without  going  all  over  this,  we 
may  say  that  any  man  who  secures  a 
subscription,  may  take  out  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  stand  a  chance  of  winning  the 
weekly  premiums  and  the  big  cash  prem¬ 
iums.  Read  these  terms  over,  and  then 
make  a  start.  We  are  all  ready  for  you 
— and  so  are  your  neighbors  and  friends. 
Get  out  among  the  people  at  every  gath¬ 
ering,  and  don’t  forget  to  touch  up  the 
farmers  of  your  town  right  at  their 
homes.  Keep  at  ’em  !  See  what  this 
man,  ’way  down  in  Texas,  says  : 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  visit9  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
which  reaches  me  every  Monday  as  regularly  as 
the  tax  assessor  or  collector,  but  fortunately, 
once  a  week  instead  of  once  a  year.  o.  f.  r. 

You  have  no  idea  how  many  folks 
there  are  who  would  say  the  same  thing 
if  you  could  only  get  after  them  and  get 
them  started.  Try  it !  Try  it  now  ! 

Only  25  cents  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ! 


THE  RURAL’S  FRUIT  REPORTS. 

New  Strawberries  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. — 
Parker  Earle  is,  with  us,  considered  the  best  late 
strawberry.  Brandywine  has  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  here,  but  is  said  to  succeed  in  some 
places  where  Parker  Earle  fails.  It  closely  re¬ 
sembles  Gandy,  but  is  one  of  the  very  productive 
kinds  while  Gandy  is  a  shy  bearer.  Moist,  sandy 
loam  is  best  adapted  to  the  -wants  of  Gandy; 
1,500  quarts  to  the  acre  are  a  good  yield  for 
Gandy.  Parker  Earle  will  do  well  on  moist, 
sandy  bottom  land  when  well  fertilized.  I  prefer 
it  to  clay  for  Parker  Earle.  L.  J.  farmer. 

Strawberries  and  Raspberries  in  Western 
N.  Y. — The  Columbian  raspberry  is  a  perfect 
success  here — hardy,  a  strong  grower,  heavy 
yielder,  a  long  season,  and  excellent  quality.  We 
shall  plant  no  more  Shaffer.  All  Blackcaps  were 
fine  this  year,  but  Kansas  and  Mills  Nos.  7  and 
15  are  superior;  the  first  is  intensely  black,  large 
as  Gregg,  pulpy,  an  enormous  bearer  ;  all  our 
customers  are  greatly  pleased  with  it.  The  ship¬ 
pers  call  it  the  finest  they  ever  saw.  Mills  15  is 
not  quite  so  large,  but  a  great  bearer.  Mills  No. 

7  is  similar  to  Gregg  in  bush,  and  size  of  berry, 
but  blacker  and  better  quality.  In  strawberries, 
Gardner,  Princess,  Marshall,  Brandywine,  Tim- 
brell,  Brunette,  Beder  Wood,  Champiou  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Erie,  Splendid,  Lady  Thompson,  etc.,  were 
fine — well  up  to  recommendations.  Miller  Red 
raspberry  was  also  very  desirable,  very  prolific, 
large  and  firm,  good  for  home  market,  or  ship¬ 
ping.  R.  J. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Berry  Notes. — Our  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  subsoil  sand  and  gravel  to  unknown  depths. 
For  about  half  a  century,  we  have  been  looking 
for  a  wholly  reliable  stra  w berry  adapted  to  our 
light  soil  and  climate,  for  family  use,  and  we 
have  found  none  yet  equal  to  Bubaeh  No.  5.  We 
grow  them  in  matted  rows,  and,  like  most  farm¬ 
ers,  take  no  more  trouble  and  care  than  are 
necessary.  Parker  Earle  and  Timbrell  require  a 
deep  soil  and  much  more  nursing,  or  else  they 
cannot  bring  the  immense  crop  to  perfection. 
Lovett  is  a  fine  berry,  productive,  and  a  good 
grower.  Greenville  is  a  rapid  grower,  making 
an  abundance  of  plants,  but  a  longer  trial  is 
necessary.  Haverland  is  excellent,  but  not  equal 
in  bearing  to  Bubaeh  ;  superior  for  the  table  and 
canning,  requires  mulching.  We  grew  Gandy 
three  different  times  to  try  its  value,  and  my 
family  asked  why  I  raised  so  sour  a  fruit.  In 
raspberries,  nothing  yet  equals  Cuthbert,  only  it 
is  liable  to  be  winter-killed.  Some  8  or  10  named 
varieties  of  blackcaps  have  borne  fruit,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Gregg,  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Gregg  is  too  tender.  Our  reliance  now 
is  on  the  Kansas,  and  next  year  we  look  for 
plenty  of  fine  berries.  Isaac  hicks. 

Strawberries  for  Virginia.— The  Lady  Thomp¬ 
son  strawberry  was  fruited  by  me  this  season  for 
the  first.  It  gives  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  berry  ever  fruited,  save  the  Haverland,  in 
number  of  quarts.  It  is  very  early,  a  full  week 
ahead  of  Rio,  which  is  classed  with  the  earliest. 
It  is  a  longtime  maturing  all  the  fruit ;  its  sea¬ 
son  lasts  about  as  long  as  any  other  berry  from 
start  to  finish.  It  is  bisexual  and  a  first-class 
fertilizer  for  any  pistillate,  as  it  blooms  very 
early,  and  continues  in  bloom  a  long  time.  It 
makes  a  medium  number  of  runnel’s;  in  length, 
one-half  way  between  the  Haverland  and  En¬ 
hance.  The  leaf  and  fruit  stems  are  long.  It 
has  about  the  same  number  of  leaves  as  the 
Haverland,  the  fruit  being  easily  seen.  The  fruit 
is  of  fine  size,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  several 
other  kinds.  The  color  of  the  fruit  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  the  first  three  or  four  pickings  sell  for 
considerably  more  than  average  prices,  because 
of  its  color,  size  and  earliness.  The  last  pickings 
also  make  a  good  appearance.  It  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  very  firm,  but  I  don’t  consider 
firmness,  as  all  my  fruit  is  on  sale  one  hour  after 
being  crated.  The  Parker  Earle  is  the  only  berry 
ever  cultivated;  too  soft  for  me.  Next  season,  I 


shall  plant  fully  one-third  of  the  Thompson, 
although  having  50  or  more  varieties.  It  is  not 
sweet,  though  not  nearly  so  acid  as  the  Warfield 
or  Mary.  R-  J-  3. 

Design,  Va.  _ 


WINTER  FEED  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

WILL  THERE  BE  A  SHORTAGE  ? 

The  hay  crop  was  very  short.  There  is  double 
the  usual  acreage  of  sowed  corn.  We  have  from 
eight  to  ten  silos  in  an  area  of  about  three  miles; 
one  new  one  is  all  I  know  of  being  built,  and  no 
talk  of  any  more.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  farm¬ 
ers  selling  their  stock  on  account  of  a  shortage 
of  fodder,  as  there  will  be  a  plenty  of  sowed  corn 
for  cows.  The  oat  crop  was  very  heavy,  and  the 
straw  in  fine  condition,  which  all  farmers  will 
feed  their  horses.  chas.  h.  hunt. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Lettuce  is  coming  from  the  Boston  hothouses. 

Small  fruits  are  about  through  for  this  season. 

Dry  beans  are  extremely  dull  and  prices  lower. 

The  growing  rice  crop  is  reported  to  be  looking 
fine. 

Muskmelons  are  of  very  uncertain  quality  these 
days. 

Watermelons  are  the  best  selling  fruit  on  the 
market. 

There  is  a  little  better  tone  to  the  butter 
market. 

Heat  and  humidity  have  completely  upset  the 
markets. 

The  small  cucumber  for  pickles  again  claims 
attention. 

The  hot  weather  has  knocked  out  even  the  dried 
fruit  trade. 


Hay  is  about  one-half  crop.  The  acreage  of 
corn  fodder,  millet,  and  oats  and  peas,  is  one- 
third  larger  than  last  year,  and  looking  fine. 
With  these  crops  and  an  abundance  of  straw,  I 
do  not  think  that  farmers  will  sell  any  stock  on 
account  of  a  scarcity  of  fodder.  There  is  not 
much  demand  for  silos;  there  are  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  within  a  radius  of  10  miles,  and  these 
were  mostly  built  last  year,  and  have  proved  very 
satisfactory.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  being 
built  this  season,  but  there  may  have  been. 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  N.  f.  lytle. 

The  hay  crop  of  last  year  was  very  short,  and 
is  much  less  this  year,  on  account  of  dry  weather. 
Rye  and  oats  were  medium  crops.  Most  farmers 
have  been  planting  more  corn  for  fodder  than 
usual,  sowing  millet,  etc.  No  great  demand  for 
silos;  not  many  new  ones  will  be  built,  as  farm¬ 
ers  lack  funds  with  which  to  build.  Farmers 
will  keep  most  of  their  stock  on  hand,  as  there 
was  some  reduction  made  last  year.  Seeding 
was  a  total  failure  last  year,  and  nearly  so  this; 
most  of  the  meadows  are  plowed  up,  assuring  a 
very  small  hay  crop  for  next  year.  g.  f.  crounse. 
Albauy  County,  N  Y. 

I  think  that  our  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have 
an  abundance  of  fodder  this  year.  Corn  for  fod¬ 
der  is  looking  well.  Oats  were  a  great  crop,  hay 
was  good  where  there  was  any.  People  here 
built  silos  last  season,  so  that  we  are  quite  well 
supplied  this  season.  I  think  that  farmers  will, 
generally,  keep  as  much  stock  the  coming  winter 
as  usual.  The  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  are 
very  low,  but  I  don’t  know  that  we  can  do  better 
than  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  stock,  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  grain  is  as  low  in  price 
as  butter  and  cheese.  a.  m.  truman. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  is  short  in  this  section,  but  the 
farmers  reduced  their  stock  about  one-third  last 
fall,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  think  that  only  the  very  poor 
cows  will  be  turned  off  this  fall.  Much  corn  has 
been  put  in,  and  this  will  help.  Many  silo3  were 
built  last  year,  as  many  as  were  in  this  section 
before;  I  do  not  know  of  many  being  built  this 
year.  All  with  whom  I  have  talked,  were  much 
pleased  with  their  silos  last  year.  One  man  will 
build  a  second  one  this  summer.  There  is  a  large 
crop  of  apples  in  this  section.  Potatoes  look 
tine ;  about  two-thirds  as  many  acres  as  last  year. 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  b.  a.  bassett. 

Hay  was  a  very  short  crop  in  this  county— 
about  one-half  only.  Oats  made  a  fine  growth  of 
bright  straw,  have  been  gathered  with  good 
weather,  and  will  be  used  largely  to  feed  cattle. 
An  unusually  large  acreage  of  corn  has  been 
planted  and  sown;  seems  to  be  making  a  good 
growth,  and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
fodder  for  cattle.  I  think  that  farmers,  gener¬ 
ally,  will  try  to  winter  nearly  the  same  number  of 
cattle  as  formerly.  Silos  are  but  little  used  here, 
but  are  slowly  gaining  in  numbers.  This  section 
is  engaged  in  dairying,  principally,  keeping  sum¬ 
mer  boarders  as  aside  line.  franklin  moore. 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

As  far  as  hay  is  concerned,  it  is  decidedly  a 
short  crop;  but  farmers  have  sown  considerable 
millet  and  oats  for  fodder,  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  Also  a  large  amount  of  oats  was  cut  for 
fodder  on  account  of  the  army  worm,  that  would, 
otherwise,  have  been  allowed  to  ripen  for  thrash¬ 
ing.  I  would  judge  that  farmers  will  have  a  fair 
average  of  hay  and  fodder  for  winter  use.  As  to 
silos,  there  are  none  at  all  in  use,  for  the  New 
York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  at  Wallkill, 
where  all  milk  is  sold  in  this  section,  does  not 
permit  ensilage  or  turnips  to  be  fed  to  cows.  In 
regard  to  farmers  wintering  their  usual  number 
of  cows,  I  would  say  that  they  will;  still,  the  fall 
sales  and  auctions  may  tell  a  different  story. 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  j.  g.  fetherbridge. 


Pears  are  low  in  price,  and  many  of  the  south¬ 
ern  are  of  poor  quality. 

Dressed  poultry  has  come  to  hand  in  bad  shape, 
and  the  market  has  been  completely  demoralized. 

Grapes  are  more  plentiful,  but,  like  other  fruits, 
are  slow  of  sale.  The  supply  of  best  qualities  is 
small. 

Peppermint  oil  is  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.70  per 
pound  iu  tins,  and  $2.15  to  $2.20  per  pound  in 
cases. 

Peaches  have  been  in  heavier  supply,  and  prices 
have  declined.  Many  of  the  receipts  are  in  poor 
condition. 

Potatoes  are  selling  for  hardly  enough  to  pay 
the  cost  of  production  and  freight,  while  sweets 
are  no  better. 

Very  few  tine  eggs  are  received,  and  although 
receipts  are  small,  the  small  demand  and  poor 
quality  make  a  very  dull  market. 


UtiScriUmcou#  gUmtising. 


Men  are  often 
wiser  than  they  act. 
They  know  how  to 
be  happy  but  some¬ 
times  they  are  mis¬ 
erable.  They  know 
jtliere  is  no  happiness 
worth  the  name  with¬ 
out  health ;  yet  they 
neglect  health.  They 
allow  dyspepsia  and 
biliousness  and  con- 
_  .  stipation  to  get 

a  hold  on  them  and  make  life  wretched. 
Those  three  complaints  usually  come  to¬ 
gether.  Constipation  affects  the  stomach 
and  liver.  That  brings  on  bilious  attacks 
and  indigestion,  headaches,  nausea,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  queer  sensations  of  weakness  and  pal¬ 
pitation.  Your  nerves  are  unstrung,  your 
system  is  sluggish.  You  lose  ambition. 
The  fact  is  your  whole  constitution  is  being 
slowly  undermined.  What  you  need  is  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  # 

They  cure  constipation,  dyspepsia  and  bil¬ 
iousness  in  the  only  sure,  permanent  way. 
There  is  nothing  violent  or  irritating  about 
them,  they  work  mildly  though  quickly. 
They  tone  and  strengthen  the  bowels  to 
carry  on  their  functions  naturally.  They 
gently  stimulate  the  flow  of  bile  from  the 
liver  and  the  digestive  juices  of  the  stom¬ 
ach.  You  don’t  become  a  slave  to  their 
use  as  with  other  pills.  They  make  you  reg¬ 
ular  and  then  you  can  leave,  them.  That  is 
the  difference  between  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  and  the  something  “just  as  good,” 
which  a  sharp  druggist  tries  to  substitute. 


If  you  want  to  keep  your  health  and  strength 
without  consulting  the  doctor  so  often,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  write 
to  the  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  great  book,  the 
“People’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser.”  Send  21 
one -cent  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing  only.  It  is 
a  large  book  of  1008  pages, 
with  over  300  illustrations. 
It  is  the  same  book  of  wl  Ich 
680,000  copies  were  sold  at 
$1.50  each.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  the  binding, 
which  in  the  free  edition 
is  of  strong  manilla  paper. 
There  i9  no  other  such  complete  family  doctor 
book  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  veritable 
medical  library,  complete  in  one  volume.  Send 
now  before  all  are  given  away.  They  are  going 
off  rapidly,  therefore,  do  not  delay  sending  im¬ 
mediately  if  in  want  of  one.  The  above  generous 
offer  is  limited  to  500, 000  copies. 


prepared  to  furnish  the 
and  VVit 


ikl  LI  C  A  T  Engry  and  Winter  King  wheats 
IV  r|  r  11  I  for  seed.  Have  no  equal  for  hardi- 
ness,  yield  and  quality  of  grain. 
^eciaUyaoapted  to  the  climate  of  central  and 
lorthern  States.  For  information  address 

MIAMI  VALLEY  SEED  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  hay  crop  in  this  locality  is  away  below  the 
average  of  ordinary  years ;  it  will  range  from 
one- fourth  to  one-third  of  a  normal  crop.  Some 
fields  will  do  better,  and  some  less.  The  quality 
is  poor.  White  daisies  took  possession,  and  were 
the  principal  crop  on  some  fields.  We  shall, 
necessarily,  be  short  of  our  staple  crop  for  fodder. 
There  are  some  silos  around  here,  and  they  are 
regarded  with  favor,  but  not  many  are  building 
this  summer.  The  bottom  is  so  out  of  all  our 
products,  that  farmers  have  no  margin  to  make 
any  needed  improvements;  it  is  a  struggle  to 
live  and  keep  above  water.  There  will  be  no  de¬ 
mand,  I  think,  for  stock;  at  least,  I  have  no  call 
for  any.  We  have  a  fair  crop  of  oats,  and  the 
straw  will  be  largely  fed  up  with  grain.  Of 
course,  the  corn  stover  will  be  used,  also. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  a.  r.  frost. 


N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College, 

ESTABLISHED  AT 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y., 

BY  STATE  LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENT. 

Thorough  Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  The  location  allows  of  extensive  clinics 
in  all  meat-producing  animals,  as  well  as  in  horses 
and  dogs,  to  which  latter  the  clinics  are  restricted  in 
the  city  colleges.  Unequaled  facilities  also  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study  and  investigation. 

Entrance  by  Regent’s  “  Veterinary  Student  Certifi¬ 
cate,"  or  by  examination  September  15,  1896. 

Instruction  begins  September  21,  1896. 

For  extended  Announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.  K.  C.  V.  S.,  Director, 
State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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The  Agent’s  Share ! 

The  season  for  subscription  work  having  arrived,  we  herewith  offer  terms  for 

The  First  Contest 

which  extends  from  August  15  to  September  30,  inclusive.  During  this  period,  you 
may  offer  The  R.  N.-Y  .for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  as  last  season,  for  25  cents. 
WHERE  YOU  COME  IN !  For  each  short-term  subscription  you  secure,  you  may 
send  us  15  cents,  and  drop  a  dime  into  your  own  pocket.  There  will,  also,  be  a 
system  of 

Weekly  Premiums. 

$3,  $2  and  $1  will  be  sent  out  every  Saturday  night  during  this  contest 
to  the  three  agents  who  send  the  largest  three  clubs  during  the  week,  and  three 
extra  premiums  of  $3,  $2  aQd  $  |  ,  will,  also,  be  sent  out  every  Saturday  night 
to  three  agents  who  have  not  won  any  of  the  premiums  during  the  previous  weeks 
in  this  contest.  That  is,  there  will  be  three  premiums  the  first  week,  and  six 
premiums  every  week  after.  The  first  three  premiums  will  be  open  to  every  one 
every  week;  but  those  agents  who  win  any  weekly  premiums  cannot  compete 
afterwards  for  the  second  three  premiums.  The  purpose  is  to  reserve  these 
second  premiums  as  an  encouragement  to  beginners. 

Great  Big  Premiums,  Too! 

In  addition  to  these  weekly  premiums,  the  following  cash  prizes  will  be  given 
on  October  1,  to  the  five  agents  who  send  the  largest  five  clubs  up  to  the  night  of 


September  30  : 

Largest  club,  cash  $50 

Second  largest  club,  cash  .....  30 

Third  largest  club,  cash  -----  20 

Fourth  largest  club,  cash  -  -  -  -  -  10 

Fifth  largest  club,  cash  .....  5 


Four  short-term,  or  two  six-month  subscriptions  count  the  same  as  one  yearly. 

Where  Do  We  Come  In? 

We’ll  attend  to  that  side  of  it,  and  let  you  know  in  due  time.  Let’s  waste  no 
words  now,  but  proceed  to  business  !  All  ready  !  Go  ! 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


The  apple  market  is  in  bad  shape;  a  large  part 
of  the  receipts  are  of  very  ordinary  quality,  and 
sales  are  made  at  any  price  offered.  Even  then, 
it  is  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  offerings. 

The  first  new  wheat  from  South  Dakota  has 
been  marketed.  The  wheat,  this  year,  is  said  to 
be  much  lighter  than  usual,  both  in  weight  and 
color,  and  it  is  not  expected  to  grade  as  high  as 
usual. 

According  to  consular  reports,  Germany,  which 
has,  heretofore,  been,  practically,  a  rye-eating 
country,  is  rapidly  changing  to  be  a  wheat-eat¬ 
ing  country.  The  consumption  of  rye  flour  is 
steadily  decreasing,  and  that  of  wheat  flour  in¬ 
creasing. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Howard  County,  Ia. — We  have  had  seasonable 
rains  this  summer.  Harvesting  is  done,  and  we 
are  busy  stacking.  Oats  grew  to  straw,  and  will 
not  be  as  heavy  as  last  year.  The  army  worms 
were  bad  in  places,  and  stripped  a  good  many 
oat  fields.  Corn  is  stalky,  and  will  be  a  good 
crop  if  the  season  be  long  enough.  Oats  have 
been  worth  12  to  14  cents  ;  barley,  15  cents;  corn, 
18  to  20  cents;  live  hogs,  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  100 
pounds.  8_ 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.— The  mouth  of  August 
opened  up  extremely  hot  and  sultry.  More  or  less 
rain  has  fallen  of  late,  and  the  weather  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  “catching”  for  the  harvesting  of  grain. 
Buckwheat  looks  well  in  general,  and  pastures 
and  meadows  present  a  more  favorable  aspect 
than  for  several  years.  The  scare  of  the  army 
worm  is  now  over,  and,  though  it  did  some  dam¬ 
age,  especially  in  certain  cases,  it  created,  all  in 
all,  a  great  deal  more  fright  than  harm.  Cucum¬ 
ber  vines,  in  some  instances,  are  dying,  an  evil 
resulting  fi-om  the  work  of  the  tiny  grub.  Hops 
look  rather  poorly,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are 
quite  lousy.  This  applies  especially  to  valley 
yards.  Oats  are  also  rusting  considerably. 

v.  o.  s. 

Crops  in  WYOMiNG.—The  grass  crop,  usually,  is 
better  than  the  average  year,  as  we  have  had 
more  rain  than  is  common  to  this  country.  Cattle 
are  looking  and  doing  well.  Horses  are  looking 
well,  and  are  very  cheap,  unbroken  bringing  $7 
to  $15 ;  broken  horses  from  $20  to  $40.  Potatoes  are 
looking  fine.  New  ones  are  coming  on  to  the 
table,  of  fine  quality  and  good  size.  Butter  is 
generally  of  fine  quality,  and  brings  from  14  to  25 
cents  to  special  customers.  Our  days  are  warm, 
usually,  with  cool  nights.  Haying  is  just  at  its 
height,  and  the  weather  fine  for  securing  it  in 
good  condition.  The  average  land  in  this  county 
will  support  about  20  head  on  a  section  (640 
acres).  We  never  have  any  potato  bugs  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  Hoeing  potatoes  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
When  they  are  nicely  up,  they  get  a  thorough 
harrowing,  then  when  ripe  are  dug  and  stored 
for  winter.  H,  A.  w. 

Crops  in  Noble  County,  Ind.— The  season  is 
proving  very  unfavorable  for  farmers  in  north¬ 
ern  Indiana.  The  rainfall  in  July,  in  many  places, 
was  12  inches,  and  came  in  such  torrents,  that 
the  lowlands  were  all  submerged,  and  crops  upon 
them  lost.  One-half  the  wheat  is  wet,  much  dam¬ 
aged,  lots  of  it  a  total  loss  It  was  a  light  crop, 


standing  thinly  on  the  ground,  and  much  of  it 
rusted,  making  the  crop  as  now  damaged,  poor 
indeed.  Oats  are  a  light  crop  here,  and  much  in¬ 
jured  also  by  the  rain.  The  potato  crop  is  ruined. 
There  was  a  great  prospect  for  a  big  potato 
yield,  but  the  continued  drought  of  the  past  five 
years  has  caused  all  farmers  to  seek  low  ground 
for  potatoes,  hence  the  crop  is  nearly  all  lost  by 
the  flood.  Corn  is  fine,  and  only  an  early  frost 
can  prevent  a  very  large  crop.  Pasture  is  abun¬ 
dant,  but  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  were  never 
known  to  be  so  bad.  _  Stock  cannot  and  will  not 
go  out  to  feed,  and  are  getting  thin  except  where 
housed  and  fed.  Crimson  clover  is  a  failure  here; 
it  grows  no  bigger  or  faster  than  Medium  clover, 
and  is,  in  no  way,  its  equal.  w.  w.  latta. 


MARKETS 

I  II  H  11  II  II  II  II  II  II  II  II  II  11  ll 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


8eans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good. . . 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . - 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1695 . 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) . 

Green  peas,  bhl.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

8cotch,  bags . 

B  OTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  fancy . 

Common  to  prime . 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy  .... 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts.  ” 

Seconds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  fancy . 

Factory,  firsts . 

Factory,  seconds . 

Factory,  thirds . . . 

Old  butter . ’ 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Colored,  good  to  choice . . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fancy  white . 

White,  choice . ’ . [, 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . . 


1  12@1  15 
97@1  00 
1  00®  — 
81®  95 
.1  20@1  25 
1  05®  — 
90®  1  CO 
1  30®  1  40 
1  17®  1  20 
1  65®  — 
72®  — 
67@  — 
70®  72 


.16  @15)6 
..14  @14)6 
•  .12)6  @18)6 
.11)6  ©12 
.15)6®- 
.11)6®  14)6 
.14  @14)6 
.13  @13)6 
.11  @12 
.14  @— 
.13  @13)6 
.11  @— 
.10  @10)6 
.12  @— 
.10  @11 
.11  @12 
.  9)6@10 
.  8  @  9 
.11  @— 
.10  ©10)6 
.  9  @  9)6 
•  7)6@  8)6 
.  6  @  9 


7  @  796 
1H®  7)6 

6  @  7 
7)6®  796 
7!4@  7H 
7J4@  7)6 

7  @- 


6)6@  694 
5-14®  6)4 
5)4®  5)6 

4  @  5 


2  @  3 
1  @  1)4 


I  tVE  R  7YPOWER  For  full  informatk 
VLvD  jhil  I  about  the  best  l.tv, 

T  tiowow  TrpuH.nnumi 


Bowers,  Tread  poweis, 
off  powers.  Steam  En¬ 
gines,1 Threshers.Clover- 
,’hullers.  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular  saw  Machines  and 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
Fearless  Cata- 

—  =  - - r  cutters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw 

Machines,  and  for  information  showing  “Why  Ensilage 
Catalogue. 


logue.  For 


Address  MENARD  HARDER,  Com, Will  n.  Y. 


EGGS. 


Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  15  @  lfi 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  receipts  .  13  @  13)6 

Penna..  country  marks,  average  best _  13  ©  13W 

N.  Ohio  Ind.,  Ill.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  12  @  _ 

Other  Western, prime  ... .  .  12  @  _ 

Western,  fair  to  good .  11  @  12 

Western  &  Sout.h’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  case.l  60  @2  70 
Western  culls,  per  case .  50  ©150 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb. . 5J6@  6 

Choice,  1895.  per  lb .  494@  5)4 

Prime,  1895.  per  lb .  4)4@  4>6 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  @4' 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy . 3)4@  3)6 

Southern,  sundried.  common  to  choice  . .  2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2)6@  3)6 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2)6@  3)6 

South-West’n,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls.  2)4@  3 

Southern,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls .  2  @294 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  2  @  2'4 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  —  @ — 

Cores  and  skins.  18S)4,per  lb . —  @— 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb . 3  @6 

Cherries,  1895.  per  l'o . 9  @  9)6 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9)6@10 

Blackberries,  1896.  per  lb .  5)6®  6 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 15  @— 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  7  @  7)6 

1896,  per  lb  .  7)6®  8 

Plums  Southern  Damson.  1895.  per  lb .  4  @  — 

FRUITS — GREEN 


Apples.  20-Ounce,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Gravensteln,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl .  75@i  50 

Nearby,  Nyack  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Nearby,  other  k’ds,  h’d-pick’d,  per  bbl. . .  60@1  00 

Nearby,  windfall,  r>er  bul .  25®  75 

Blackberries,  fine  and  large,  per  quart .  6@  — 

Soft  and  poor,  per  quart .  3@  5 


Grapes.  Md.  &  Del..  Moore's  Early,  per  car’r.  50®  75 
Up-River,  Champion,  per  25-lb  carrier..  40©  65 
Up-River,  Wyoming,  per  25-lb  carrier...  75@1  00 
Up-River,  Moore's  Early,  per  26-lb  car'r.  75@1  25 


Huckleberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Jersey,  per  quart .  4@  5 

Mountain,  Penn,  and  State,  per  quart. . .  6@  6 


Fair  to  fancy,  per  carrier .  76@i  26 

Common,  per  carrier.  .  40@  50 

Muskmolons.  Va.,  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl . I  00@1  50 

Virginia,  other  kinds,  per  bbl .  75@l  25 

Baltimore,  per  basket .  to@l  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier .  25@1  00 

South  Jersey,  per  bushel-crate .  25@  50 

South  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Anne  Arundel,  per  bbl . ,1  00@1  75 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Plums,  Damson,  per  quatt .  4@  9 

Wild  Goose,  per  quart .  4@  h 

Green,  per  10-lb  basket.  .  25@  35 

Ordinary  Blue,  per  basket .  25@  30 

Fancy  Blue,  per  basket  .  40®  50 

Pears,  LeConte,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Keltler,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  60 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  25@1  50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  keg . 1  25@1  50 

Nearby.  Scooter,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 16  00@25  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  8  00@15  00 

Per  car-load . 100  00@200  00 


Clover,  per  100  lb 
Timothy . 


GRASS  SEED. 


6  75@  8  25 
3  50@  4  OO 


Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver. 
Buckwheat,  Japan 

Corn . 

Oats . 


GRAIN. 


GAME. 


Woodcock,  choice,  per  pair  .  , 

Partridges,  choice,  per  pair  ... 

Grouse,  choice,  oer  pair . 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz  . 
Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz 
Grass,  choice,  per  doz  .  . . . . 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2 . . 

N0.3 . ;;;;;;; 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Sait . ;;;; 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye,  Old . 

No.  2 . 

New . .  ” 

Short  rye . 

Tangled  rye  . " ' 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


HONE*. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb . . 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb.. 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 


„  „  „  HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice . 

Medium  to  prime . 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy . 

Prime . 

Medi  um . 1 1  ' 

Common . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Prime . 

Medium . 

Crop  of  1894,  common . 

German . ” 

MEATS— DRK88ED. 
Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks . 

Grassers . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb.  . 
Medium,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb . . 


.60  @70 
,32  @38 
,27  @32 
—  @— 
—  @— 
28  @31 
20  @30 


90@1  00 
75@1  00 
75@1  00 
1  75@2  CO 
1  75@2  no 
1  00@1  50 


87)6@92)6 
80@  85 
60@  70 
65®  70 
50@  60 
45@  50 
85@  90 
75  @  80 
75@  80 
60@  70 
50@  60 
35@  40 
30@  35 


@- 
.  7  @  8 
.  5  @  6 

4  @— 
.10  @12 

5)6®  6)6 
,45  @55)6 

.7  @7)6 

5  @  6 

4  @— 

3  J6@— 

3  @— 

2  @  2)6 
1)6®  2)6 

6  @  6)6 

5  )6@— 
4)6®— 

2  @  2)6 
14  @20 


7  @  — 
5)6®  6)6 

3  @  5 

2  @  4 

2  @  4 

2  @  3 

6  @  6)6 
4)6®  5)6 


4  @ 

3  @ 
4)6@ 
-  @ 
6  @ 
-  @ 

4  @ 


4)4 

3)6 


0)6 

4)6 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  7o@  90 

Sweets,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  37 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  half-bbl  basket .  75®  1  25 

Sweets,  red.  per  bbl .  .  50®  75 


POULTRY— LI  VE . 


8prlng  chickens,  per  lb .  8  ®  10 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @ _ 

Western ,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Sout  hwestern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  ]()  @  11 

Boosters,  old,  per  lb .  h  @  _ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  85 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  — 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @125 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Phila.,  ordinary,  per  lb .  jo  @  13 

L.  1..  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb .  ]0  @  )3 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  6)6®  9 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  7  @  g)6 

Western,  small,  per  lb .  3  @  5 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  9)6@  10 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  _ 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  51Z 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  12)6®  13 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  I2)6@  13 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  8 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 176  @  _ 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @  _ 

VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  per  100  bunches .  75®  _ 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00®2  50 

Carrots,  per  100  bunches .  75®  _ 

Caul  I  flower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40®  — 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20®  25 

Small,  per  doz .  g®  15 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  box .  26@  40 

Long  Island,  per  100 .  40®  50 

Pickles,  L.  I.,  per  1,000  .  50®i  25 

Pickles,  Jersey,  per  1.C00 .  5o@i  qo 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  crate .  — ®  _ 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  35 

Green  corn.  Hackensack,  per  100 .  75®  35 

Other  Jersey,  per  100  .  40@  75 

Green  peas.  Western  N.  Y.,  per  bag .  50@1  50 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75®!  00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz  .  ;jo@  49 

Lima  b»ans,  Hackensack  potato,  pc’-  bag...l  00@l  25 

Jersey  flat,  per  bag .  75®  _ 

Onions,  Southern,  potato,  per  basket .  50®  no 

Southern,  potato,  per  bbl .  1  12@1  25 

Oiange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@  _ 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

State,  Multipliers,  per  bbl . 1  25®  _ 

Long  Island,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  50 

Long  Island,  Red,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Peppers,  8.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Spanish,  per  bbl .  75®!  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  _@  _ 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  .  75®  _ 

White  and  yellow  crook,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

String  beans,  Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  _ 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75®  _ 

Tomatoes,  Monm'th  Co., J’y.  fancy, per  crate.  40®  50 
Monmouth  Co..  Jersey.  Grant,  per  crate.  20®  gO 

South  Jersey,  per  crate .  15®  25 

Turnips,  new,  white,  per  100  bunches .  1  50@2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl .  60@  65 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio  . .  @19 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @23 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . go  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas . .  9  @10 

California .  9  @15 

Sre«on . .  @13)6 

Territory . . .  7  @14 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,860  cans  of  milk, 
202  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1)01  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


IttijSaUanmtjs  gutxwtijsinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


WU  »  uu  rj  IV  I  DU  HttK. 

CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


EGGS, 


WILLIAM  COHEN  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

22!)  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

I  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

N  uts. 

Ginseng-, 

1  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Beceive  and  sell,  in  oar  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard. Garden! 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

8end  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,-  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Corresoondence  Invited 


S-'S'g 

tx  c  5  x 
O  3  5cm 


Address ; 

AERMOTOR 
COMPANY. 

Chicago;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.;  Ft.  Worth, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Lim 
f  coin, Neb.; Kansas 
1  City,  Saint  Louis, 

I  Mo. ;  Sioux  City, 
Dubuque,  Daven¬ 
port,  Des  Moines, 
la.;  Minneapolis, 

1  M  iTm. ;  Toledo,  O. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Peoria, Ill.;  Detroit 
■  Mich.;  Buffalo, NY.; 
New  York  City; 
Boston, Mass. ; 
Baltimore, 
Md. 


1C  O  ||  VCD  UflNC  and  if  farm  produce, 

IT  OIL  V  CI1  W  I nO  labor  and  labor  products 
double  in  price,  then  metals  must  also  double  in  price, 
as  they  are  95%  labor.  If  labor  doubles  in  cost  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  mine  doubles  in  cost,  Aermotors,  Pumps,  Spiral 
Pipe,  Fittings,  Cylinders,  Tanks  and  Substructures,  being  the 
product  of  the  mine  and  labor,  must  also  double  in  cost  and 
,  price ;  therefore,  your  Si  now  will  buy  as  much  as  2  of  the 
.same  dollars  if  silver  wins,  or  if  people  think  it  will  win. 
1|T  IQ  O  Til  |  in  favor  of  buying  now.  The 
II  IO  C  III  I  advance  may  come  in  a  month 
J  or  in  a  week.  Aermotor  prices  will  not  advance  unless 
compelled  by  an  advance  in  labor  and  material.  Our 
•  prices  on  Brass  Cylinders  are  40^  below  anything  ever  quoted, 

_ ,  and  our  other  goods  are  as  low  as  they  can  be  produced, 

[even  with  our  splendid  facilities.  A  general  rush  to  cover 
^  future  needs,  while  Si  buys  so  much,  may  quickly  exhaust  our 
1  immense  stock  and  compel  ti;e  advance.  Great  saving  can 

advance  avoided  IF  YOU  BUY  NOW 
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ALL  SORTS. 

Salt  for  Canada  Thistles. 

W.  C.  T.,  Wooster,  O.— A  very  good 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  Canada  thistle,  I 
learned  accidentally.  As  I  passed  them 
with  salt  for  the  stock,  I  gave  them 
some,  and  they  wilted  and  died  soon 
after  the  application.  I  killed  all  of 
mine,  and  so  did  my  neighbors  that 
used  it  with  determination.  It  doesn’t 
kill  the  roots,  but  the  root  won’t  live 
long  when  the  top  is  salted. 

Golden-Leaved  Hop  Tree. 

Chas.  E.  Parnell,  Long  Island. — 
The  Golden-Leaved  Hop  tree  (Ptelia 
trifoliata  aurea),  is  a  very  choice,  small¬ 
sized  lawn  tree  with  handsome,  deep 
golden  glossy  trifoliate  leaves,  which, 
when  bruised,  exhale  a  pleasant,  hop¬ 
like  odor.  It  blooms  during  the  month 
of  June  ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
odorous,  and  are  followed  by  the  seeds 
which  are  borne  in  dense,  showy  clusters 
during  the  late  summer  months.  In 
cultivation,  it  attains  a  height  of  from 
six  to  ten  feet,  and  when  well  grown, 
is,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  showy 
golden-foliaged  trees  in  cultivation,  the 
peculiar  glossy  surface  of  the  leaves 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  being 
varnished,  and  this  color  is  well  retained 
throughout  the  summer  months.  As 
the  tree  is  hardy,  and  perfectly  free 
from  all  insect  pests,  doing  well  in  any 
soil  and  situation,  it,  certainly,  deserves 
a  place  on  all  lawns,  even  those  of  the 
most  limited  extent.  It  is  of  free  growth 
when  given  an  opportunity  to  develop 
itself  in  a  deep,  well-enriched  soil. 
While  the  trees  are  small,  grass  or  weeds 
should  not  be  permitted  to  grow  up 
around  them,  and  an  occasional  top¬ 
dressing  of  well-decayed  stable  manure, 
applied  during  the  winter  months,  is 
decidedly  beneficial.  Good  specimens 
may  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price  of 
our  leading  nurserymen. 

Notes  on  the  Poison  Vine. 

Isaac  Hicks,  Long  Island. — The  Rhus 
Toxicodendron,  or  poison  vine,  not  ivy, 
a  misnomer,  has  become  a  great  nuis¬ 
ance,  is  fast  increasing  and  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate.  Only  by  persistent 
cutting  several  times  in  the  season,  can 
it  be  killed.  I  cannot  account  for  its 
being  poisonous  to  some  and  not  to 
others.  In  my  experience,  the  face  and 
other  exposed  places  should  be  washed 
in  soapsuds  or  a  weak  solution  of  soda 
or  potash  as  soon  as  possible  after  ex¬ 
posure.  If  an  eruption  ensue,  rub 
quickly  the  part  affected  with  sweet 
spirits  of  niter;  we  have  long  kept  a  vial 
ready  for  use.  If  the  attack  be  virulent, 
and  swelling  and  suffering  ensue,  it  has 
been  often  removed  by  the  application 
of  stramonium,  either  in  a  poultice 
made  of  leaves  or  the  bare  leaves 
bruised  and  bound  on;  or  an  ointment 
of  stramonium  which  is  always  ready 
for  use.  This  remedy  has  been  in  use 
here  over  a  century,  and  I  have  often 
resorted  to  the  stramonium  cure.  An¬ 
other  remedy  for  severe  cases  is  a  poul¬ 
tice  of  stewed  onions,  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  housekeepers.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  exclusion  of  the  air  and  microbes 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  cure.  We 
have  tried  many  remedies,  and  there 
are  many  more  untried,  but  it  is  a 
strange  experience  that,  m  advanced 
years,  we  happily  are  exempt  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison  vine. 

Poison  Ivy  Again. 

B.  R.,  Meshoppen,  Pa. — I  have  been 
poisoned  with  ivy  a  number  of  times  in 
my  life.  On  some  people  the  poison  will 
spread  very  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  will  break  out  in  watery  blisters  ; 
where  the  water  comes  in  contact  with 
the  skin,  it  will  continue  to  spread  if  not 
checked.  It  is  strange  that  some  people 
can  handle  poison  ivy  as  they  please  and 
never  get  poisoned,  while  others  will  get 
poisoned  when  going  near  it  in  damp 
weather  or  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
A  bad  case  often  results  from  not  know¬ 
ing  that  one  has  been  in  contact  with 


the  ivy,  or  knowing  how  it  looks  when 
it  breaks  out. 

After  trying  several  remedies,  I  use 
only  two  ;  the  first  is  to  bathe  often 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  this  may 
smart  some  on  a  raw  skin,  but  1  apply 
the  remedy  just  the  same.  I  don’t  fool 
with  ivy  poison,  as  it  will  keep  on 
spreading  as  long  as  it  can.  My  second 
remedy  is  to  procure  a  small  piece  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  dampen  one  end  of  the 
stick,  paint  around  the  poisoned  skin, 
and  it  will  not  spread,  if  the  water  from 
the  poison  is  not  allowed  to  cross  over 
the  painted  line.  Avoid  heating  the 
blood  as  much  as  possible. 

J.  Q.  M.,  Lebanon,  Ohio.— It  is  not 
customary  for  a  physician  to  prescribe 
for  people  unless  he  is  asked;  but  while 
you  have  taken  up  the  subject  why  not 
investigate  it  thoroughly.  I  have  treated 
a  number  of  cases,  and  have  never 
failed  to  cut  the  disease  short  by  using 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  or  sal 
ammoniac,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of 
water  used  locally  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Just  as  soon  as  the  medicine  has 
killed  the  poison,  it  need  not  be  used  so 
often,  as  it  then  causes  some  smarting. 
I  had  one  case  last  summer  where  the 
patient  was  poisoned  from  head  to  foot 
— eyes  swollen  shut,  and  scrotum  four 
times  natural  size.  1  used  the  solution 
double  strength,  and  found  a  change  in 
less  than  twelve  hours.  The  remedy  is 
simple,  and  may  be  procured  very 
cheaply  at  any  drug  store. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

HOW  TO  KILL  SHEEP  TICKs. 

Every  winter  my  sheep  are  covered  with  ticks, 
and  they  pull  the  wool  from  their  sides.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  destroy  the  ticks,  and  how 
much  will  it  take  for  40  sheep  ?  H.  r. 

North  Steuben,  N.  Y. 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  8.  WOODWARD. 


There  is  not  a  bit  of  use  in  trying  to 
grow  wool  and  sheep  ticks  on  the  same 
sheep  skin ;  they  are  entirely  antagon¬ 
istic  to  each  other,  and  the  ticks  are  also 
certain  to  destroy  all  profit  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  grow  mutton  under  the  skin  on 
which  they  abound.  The  best  time  to 
kill  the  ticks  is  when  they  appear.  The 
fact  is  that  ticks  seldom  abound  on  a 
flock  of  fat  sheep,  especially  if  they  are 
fine-wooled.  Fine-wooled  sheep  are 
naturally  more  greasy  than  the  medium 
or  coarse- wooled,  and  if  they  are  in 
good  condition  they  will  secrete  so  much 
grease,  that  the  ticks  can’t  exist.  Sheep 
ticks  breathe  through  small  holes  or 
pores  on  the  thorax,  and  anything  that 
will  close  these  will  kill  the  ticks  ;  they 
can  also  be  poisoned,  so  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  to  have  ticks  on  the  flock,  even  if 
they  are  not  as  well  fed  as  they  should  be. 

If  the  sheep  be  dipped  in  almost  any 
of  the  patented  dips,  say,  twice  a  year, 
ticks  will  not  trouble  them  ;  but  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  dip  a  flock  of  sheep, 
especially  when  they  have  much  wool, 
and  I  have  a  way  that  suits  me  much 
better.  If  H.  F.  has  but  a  few  sheep, 
he  can  take  common  kerosene  and  fried 
meat  fat,  mix  them  one  part  kerosene  to 
two  of  fat ;  or  he  can  use  lard  or  lard  oil, 
mixing  in  the  same  proportion.  Heat 
the  lard,  or  fat,  or  lard  oil,  so  that  it  is 
entirely  liquid,  add  the  kerosene  and 
stir  well  ;  divide  the  wool  along  the 
sheep’s  back,  and  pour  in  a  generous 
quantity ;  it  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
sheep.  Have  it  as  hot  as  possible  and 
not  burn  the  sheep ;  it  will  go  down 
each  side  the  sheep,  and  kill  every  tick 
it  touches,  and  every  young  tick  will 
die  in  infancy. 

Crude  petroleum  will  also  kill  the 
ticks,  and  not  only  not  injure  the  sheep, 
but  will  cure  any  skin  disease  which 
they  may  happen  to  have ;  but  the 
trouble  is  to  get  crude  oil.  Much  of 
that  on  the  market  and  so  sold,  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  by-products  of  the  refineries, 
will  stain  the  wool,  and  some  won’t 
even  kill  the  baby  ticks. 

If  H.  F.  has  many  sheep,  a  good  and 
quick  way  to  rid  them  of  ticks,  is  to  put 


a  quart  of  soft  soap  or  a  pound  of  hard 
soap  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  rain  water, 
in  a  kettle  with  one  gallon  of  rain 
water,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Take  away 
from  the  fire  and  while  still  hot,  add  two 
gallons  of  kerosene  or  crude  petroleum, 
and  whip  or  churn  it  rapidly  until  the 
whole  emulsifies  or  becomes  like  cream. 
If  he  has  a  force  pump,  he  can  use  this, 
pumping  it  back  into  itself.  If  he  has 
no  pump,  he  can  put  it  into  a  deep  pail 
or  crock,  something  like  a  deep  setting 
can,  or  cream  can,  make  something  like 
an  old-fashion  churn  dasher,  and  churn 
“  for  keeps.”  When  completely  emulsi¬ 
fied,  add  11  gallons  more  of  soft  water — 
stir  well.  Huddle  the  sheep  up  close  in 
some  corner,  sprinkle  the  flock,  and 
when  well  wet,  stir  them  up  and  re¬ 
crowd  and  sprinkle  again,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  every  sheep  is  wet  in  every 
part  with  the  emulsion,  and  not  a  tick 
will  survive.  This  remedy  is  cheap, 
easily  made  and  applied,  and  the  above 
quantity  will  be  ample  for  60  large 
sheep.  If  he  has  a  force  pump  and 
spray  nozzle,  he  can  use  them  for  wetting 
the  sheep.  _ 

KEEPING  SHEEP  FROM  FRUIT  TREES 

I  have  a  young  orchard  of  apple  and  other  fruit 
trees,  into  which  I  wish  to  turn  sheep  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  brush  and  weeds,  which  spring 
up  wherever  the  irrigation  ditches  run.  It  is 
hard  to  plow  or  mattock.  How  can  I  best  pro¬ 
tect  the  trees  from  the  sheep  ?  k.  b.  w. 

Keremeos,  B.  C. 

A  ns  — It  is  easy  to  protect  apple  trees 
from  attacks  of  sheep  as  they  can  be 
trimmed  so  high  that  sheep  cannot  reach 
the  branches;  but  those  “other  fruit 
trees,”  not  knowing  what  they  are,  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  to  protect  them.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
pears,  plums  and  peaches  high  enough 
so  that  sheep  can  be  safely  pastured 
among  them.  But  for  the  apples,  get 
the  common  wire  netting  with  two-inch 
mesh,  and  three  feet  wide — it  will  cost 
here  1)4  cent  a  running  foot.  Cut  in 
pieces  long  enough  to  go  around  the 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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iWe  Double  It! 


at  Work. 

Our  “family”  comprises  for ’96,  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Clutters,  Corn  (Shredders,  Feed  Hills, 
Ear  Corn  Grinders,  Root  Cutters  and  P#w- 
ers  lor  operating.  Onr  pamphlets  should  ho 
read  by  every  “up-to-date”  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U.  S.  No.  1.  “The  Model  Ronnd  Silo  and  how  to 
build  it;”  latest  reports  from  practical  stock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn-Hay,”  the  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Free  with  catalogues  it  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 

FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill 

ForAII  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind,  mill  machinery.  Flour  ' 
mill,  built,  roller  or  bnhrsy.tem. 

Reduced  Prices  for  ’96. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 


270  Day  Street, 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Feed  Cutter.  Fodder  Shredder  and  Feed  Grinder 

Three  Machines  in  One. 
Made  in  several  sizes,  and  at 
far  less  cost  than  three  sep¬ 
arate  machines  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Farming  Implements. 

Write  for  prices. 
Address 

ANN  ARBOR  A’G'L  CO, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mlcb. 

ENSILAGE  AND 
FEED  CUTTERS, 
CORN  CRUSHERS 
and  CORN 
THRASHERS. 
New  and  Best,  with 
largest  capacity  of 
any  made.  111.  Cat. 
free.  Address 

£.  A.  PORTER 
<6  BROTHERS , 

Bowling  Green.  Ky. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nkw-yohkkr. 


THOMPSON’S 

ROOT“ 
CUTTER 

1  Outs  all  kinds  of  roots  <k 
1  vegetables  for  STOCK 
1  FEEDINC.  The  only 
i  machine  made  with  self 
i  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed  ItJ 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
I  where,  Catalog  FREE.  Address 
i  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
1 17  UiverStreet,  YPSILANTI-MICH 
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I  We  show  how  farmers  and  stock-feed-  £ 
.*.  ers  may  double  the  bulk  and  value  of  4 
A  their  grain  and  fodder  for  their  stock.  ^ 
*.  Stewart,  in  his  book  on  “Feeding  4 

A  Animals,”  says  that  the  value  of  corn  4 

tmeal  is  doubled  by  cooking.  4 

The  best  results  for  the  least  money  4. 
|  can  be  obtained  by  using 

t  THE  GRANITE  STATE  I 

I  BOILER  AND  COOKER  I 

J  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  boiler  and  A 
4  cooker  now  in  the  market. 

+  A  valuable  pamphlet  on  cooking  food  for  stock  ♦ 
A  sent  free  on  application.  Address  4 

t  granite  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.  t 
203  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H.  f 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 
THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FABQUHAR  CO.,  York.  Da. 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  OUR  CAT- 

alogue  L  for  1896  of 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 

Gasoline  Traction  Engines  Comb'd  Engines 
and  Pumps  Gasoline  Portable  Engines 

IIaasI  Anyplace 

1 1  n  p  n any  °ne 

UOUU  For  any  purpose 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  111 

Don’t  Paint  Your  Roofs ! 

The  chances  are  you  will  have  It  to  do  again  in  a 
year  or  two.  One  coat  of  Reeder’s  American  Cold 
Japan  will  positively  preserve  a  tin,  Iron  or  steel  roof 
for  more  than  10  years  Preserves  all  kinds  of  metal 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Has  stood  the  test  18  years. 
Costs  no  more.  Ready  for  use.  Any  one  can  apply 
it  For  further  information  write  REEDER’S 
AMERICAN  COLD  JAPAN  COMPANY.  Rensbaw 
Building,  Cor.  9th  and  Liberty  Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 
Cloth,  SL  _ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  New  YORK. 


ENSILAGE. 

If  you  want  an  Ensilage  Outfit  that  will  work, 
why  don’t  you  buy  a 


Don’t  buy  “  any  old  thing  ”  because  it  is 
cheap.  You  want  a  cutter  that  cuts.  Look 
sharp  for  frosts  and  order  early.  The  Ross 
Company  are  already  working  night  and  day 
anticipating  a  large  demand.  Prices  and  goods 
strictly  right.  1896  Catalogue  free. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY, 

OPULNUiliLLD,  01ILU 


1896 

LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 
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tree  very  loosely,  not  near  touching 
them.  Set  on  end  and  twist  the  ends  of 
a  few  wires  together,  enough  to  hold  it 
upright  about  the  trees.  No  sheep  will 
come  near  trees  so  protected,  even  to 
rub  against  them  or  butt  their  heads 
against  them.  But  E.  B.  W.  must  re¬ 
member  that,  if  the  sheep  are  to  run  in 
the  orchard,  they  must  have  a  bountiful 
supply  of  fresh  water  ;  otherwise,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
trees.  He  can  protect  them,  also,  with 
laths  and  wire  woven  together  like  a 
wire  and  picket  fence  ;  but  this  is  not  as 
good,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  shade  the 
bodies  and  that  is  not  as  good  for  the 
trees. _ j.  s.  w. 

OUR  BUSINESS  HEN. 

She  is  a  Leghorn,  a  brown  one  at  that; 
a  high  flyer,  ’tis  true,  restless,  noisy, 
half  wild  by  nature,  always  hustling 
about  peering  into  this,  getting  fright¬ 
ened  at  that;  but  with  such  a  gamey,  all- 
around  business  air,  that  her  good 
qualities  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  layers  on  earth  are  being 
more  and  more  recognized  every  day. 
Since  owning  this  particular  breed,  I 
have  never  lacked  for  eggs,  winter  or 
summer,  except  for  a  short  time  during 
the  moulting  season.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  with  the  Leghorn  is  its  lack  of  size 
as  a  table  fowl;  but  that  is  compensated 
for,  in  a  measure,  by  the  fine  quality  of 
the  meat.  I  aim  to  give  them  all  the 
range  on  the  farm  they  will  take,  scat¬ 
tering  the  houses  about  here  and  there 
so  they  will  not  be  crowded.  I  let  them 
take  their  choice  as  to  roosting  places, 
which  they  seem  to  prefer  in  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  trees  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  the  winter  season,  as  great 
care  must  then  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  handsome  combs  being  frozen, 
one  other  weak  point  with  them  I 
omitted,  but  far  overbalanced  by  the 
added  beauty  of  their  full  combs. 
Chicken  thieves  find  them  less  desirable 
to  pick  off  the  roosts,  owing  to  their 
half  wild  and  noisy  resistance  when 
caught,  a  proceeding  to  which  they 
never  consent  without  a  terrible  racket. 

One  great  advantage  possessed  by  the 
breed  is  that,  although  great  foragers 
and  hearty  feeders,  they  seldom  get  too 
fat  to  lay,  requiring  but  little  attention 
that  way.  Their  feed  seems  to  go  all  to 

eggs,  provided  they  have  a  variety  and 
plenty  of  exercise. 

I  was  an  enthusiast  over  the  B.  P. 
Rock  until  I  found  that  a  friend  was 
getting  two  eggs  to  my  one  from  the 
same  number  of  B.  Leghorn  hens,  and 
in  the  fall  and  winter  season  three  to 
one.  It  is  true  their  eggs  are  not  of  the 
largest  size,  but  they  do  not  lack  flavor 
and  beauty  of  appearance  in  the  basket. 

I  get  pretty  nearly  as  much  for  mine  in 
market  as  do  my  neighbors  with  larger 
breeds,  and  twice  as  many  from  the 
same  number  of  fowls.  Having  been 
troubled  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  disease 
closely  resembling  cholera  some  years 
since,  I  found  a  complete  remedy  in 
carbolic  and  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with 
15  to  20  times  its  bulk  in  water,  and  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  watering  pot  or  pump 
wherever  they  roosted  or  fed.  1  also 
used  a  little  in  their  feed  and  drinking 
water,  only  a  few  drops,  as  the  acid  is 
dangerous,  and  the  fowls  quickly  show 
their  disgust  for  it  if  fed  too  strongly  to 
them,  borne  of  my  neighbors,  curious 
to  know  the  secret  of  my  success  in  get¬ 
ting  eggs  in  winter,  have  held  up  their 
hands  in  surprise  when  informed  that  I 
fed  them  upon  wheat  straw,  b.  s.  cole. 
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in  the  large  cities,  daily  their  supply  of 
fresh,  sweet  milk. 

New  York  is  also  supplied  with  cream¬ 
eries  which  take  milk  from  farmers  daily, 
at  prices  proportionate  to  the  value  of 
butter  and  cheese.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
creamery  in  this  country.  The  only  sale 
for  sweet  milk  here  is  to  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  the  small  cities,  which 
cannot  be  other  than  small  with  less 
than  three  years  of  existence,  and  would 
be  called  towns  iD  New  York  State. 
These  people,  although  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  want  it 
delivered  twice  a  day  in  this  warm 
climate,  at  this  season.  But  few  farmers 
here  can  afford  to  leave  their  work  twice 
a  day  and  drive  to  town  to  deliver  the 
small  amount  of  milk  which  they  make, 
at  even  15  cents  a  gallon,  and  if  they 
could  afford  to  go,  the  market  is  so  small 
that  milk  would  not  bring  anything.  In 
the  cities,  nearly  every  family  keeps  a 
cow,  and  they  have  milk  to  sell  rather 
than  buy. 

Farmers  can  make  butter  with  their 
small  milk  supply,  feed  the  skim-milk 
and  buttermilk  to  their  pigs  and  calves, 
and  on  their  one  weekly  trip  to  town, 
which  is,  usually,  Saturday,  and  which 
they  would  make  anyway  for  their  sup¬ 
plies,  they  take  the  butter,  eggs  and 
other  products,  and  exchange  with  the 
grocer  for  groceries  for  whatever  he  is 
able  to  allow.  Where  every  farmer  has 
a  little  to  sell,  with  no  great  demand  for 
home  consumption,  the  price  has  to  be 
small.  This  butter,  made  by  so  many 
different  parties,  must  vary  in  color  and 
what  the  grocer  has  to  ship  to  his  near¬ 
est  market,  Kansas  City,  which  is  over 
200  miles,  brings  but  a  small  price. 
There  are  but  few  who  make  cheese 
here,  and  those  few  get  about  the  same 
price  as  is  paid  for  cheese  shipped  here 
from  Kansas.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
have  tried  cheesemaking,  thinking  that 
it  would  be  more  profitable  than  butter¬ 
making  ;  but  they  do  not  understand  it 
well  enough  to  get  good  cheese  at  all 
times.  The  climate  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  When  we  have  a  home 
market  here  equal  to  the  market  of  New 
York  State,  the  people  may  prefer  Jersey 
cattle  rather  than  Short-horns. 

Oklahoma.  e.  ii.  Littlefield. 


DAIRY  MARKETS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

Replying  to  the  editorial  note  on  page 
516,  I  would  say  that  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  Oklahoma  and  not  in  New  York, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  proportionate 
prices  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  to  vary 
so  widely  here  from  what  they  do  there. 
While  it  will  be  only  three  years  since 
the  settlement  of  this  country  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  New  York  is  an  old  settled 
country,  and  has  its  markets,  and  the 
best  there  are  in  the  country,  for  all 
three  articles  named.  With  the  milk 
trains  running  regularly,  it  is  possible 
for  farmers  to  sell  and  have  delivered 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Killing  Woodchucks. — I  cannot  do 
without  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  read,  on  page 
507,  about  woodchuck  killing.  I  think 
that  Q.  G.  G.  used  too  much  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  I  got  one-half  pint  of  it,  put 
it  in  15  holes,  and  saw  some  of  the  wood¬ 
chucks  go  in  the  holes  before  I  put  it  in. 
I  put  it  on  batting  and  poked  it  down 
into  the  hole  with  a  stick  as  far  as  I 
could  reach,  then  stopped  the  holes. 
But  one  dug  out,  and  that  one  was 
under  a  stone  wall.  e.  d.  <*. 

McGrawville,  N.  Y. 

Fodder  and  Feed  Notes.— We  have 
had  quite  an  experience  in  soiling  two 
cows  this  season,  beginning  with  rye 
early  in  May,  oats  and  peas  in  June  and 
•July,  and  now  fodder  corn.  All  were 
good,  but  the  corn  is  the  least  worthy. 
Oats  and  peas  were  sown  early,  on  sandy 
land,  well  manured  in  winter ;  they 
grew  very  strong,  and  were  eagerly  eaten 
by  the  cows  up  to  the  time  when  both 
were  nearly  mature.  I  know  of  no  crop 
equal  for  soiling.  I  have  a  lot  just 
ready  for  cutting,  and  I  sowed  August  1 
again  for  late  feeding,  or  to  cure  if  the 
weather  be  favorable.  Instead  of  fodder 
corn,  I  shall  plant  early  sweet  corn  next 
spring  for  August  feeding. 

Crimson  clover  was  nearly  all  killed  in 
March  ;  I  pulled  what  few  plants  lived, 
and  have  just  sown  again  to  see  whether 
northern  grown  seed  will  do  any  better. 

I  also  sowed  medium  clover,  as  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  time  to  sow  grass  seed, 
and  I  cannot  see  why  our  Red  clover  is 
not  just  as  good  as  the  Crimson  ;  the 
root  is  much  longer  and  larger,  and,  I 
suspect,  is  even  better  for  the  land. 

A  neighbor  sowed  Timothy  last  Aug¬ 
ust  on  a  wheat  stubble  slighly  worked, 
and  this  year  cut  over  two  tons  to  the 
acre.  So  much  seed  and  time  are  lost 
sowing  clover  among  wheat  in  spring, 
that  some  other  waj  must  be  found. 


Mr.  Clark  gives  us  good  teaching  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  certainty  of  getting  a 
catch  of  clover,  is  worth  much  more 
than  the  expense  of  working  the  land  for 
August  seeding  after  wheat  or  other 
grain.  The  crop  the  following  year,  iD 
most  seasons,  will  be  double. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y.  r.  johnston. 

Two  Stock  Notes. — A  writer  in  the 
Iowa  Homestead  gives  these  bits  of  sug¬ 
gestion  : 

We  are  likely  to  neglect  our  calves  and  young 
pigs  through  this  stress  of  work.  Now  is  the 
time  that  they  need  watering  regularly.  We  can 
take  more  milk,  too,  if  we  give  the  calves  a  small 
ration  of  oats  twice  a  day.  For  my  part,  I  like  to 
see  calves  commence  the  winter  sleek  and  fat. 
Besides,  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  not  economy  to 
stint  young  stock  in  their  feed.  Runts  are  hard 
to  bring  out  of  their  runtiness. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  breeder  of  Hereford  cattle, 
told  me  that  he  was  setting  aside  a  Held  of  Blue 
grass  for  winter  pasture.  He  said  that  the  grass 
would  fall,  and  underneath,  the  blades  and  young 
stuff  would  be  fresh  and  juicy  all  winter  long. 
Cattle  will  thrive  on  this  sort  of  feed,  and  come 
out  in  the  spring  in  good  shape.  It  is  letting 
Nature  put  up  our  hay.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
let  Nature  save  me  as  much  labor  as  possible. 
There  is  enough  work  to  do  at  the  best. 

Skim-Milk  for  Hens. — I  do  not  know 
how  an  ordinary  feeder  could  tell  which 
is  better — sweet  milk  or  curds.  Hens  do 
not  lay  at  all  seasons  alike,  from  many 
causes,  and  one  could  not  be  sure  that 
some  other  cause  did  not  produce  an  in¬ 
crease  of  eggs.  I  feed  milk,  sweet,  to 
everything — cows  and  pigs  as  well  as 
hens.  The  amount  of  milk  consumed 
would  be  greater  if  soured  and  set  on 
the  stove  until  the  whey  could  be  poured 
°ff*  If  I  had  plenty  of  milk,  I  would 
make  it  into  curd  and  mix  it  with  the 
mash.  The  only  difference  between 
them  is  the  amount  of  water  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  the  curd  makes  a  stronger 
ration  by  having  the  water  eliminated. 
Providing  the  hens  were  fed  enough  of 
other  foods,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
difference  in  results  would  be  noticed 
from  either  method.  c.  e.  chapman. 


Protect,  Your  Stock  Fro.n  Files. 

Myself  and  patrons  have  been  so  delighted  with  the 
effector  “  Shoo-Fly,”  manufactured  In  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  that  I  made  duplicate  orders  in  May.  airgregatlnK 
250  quarts.  j.  W.  BUSHER. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  have  used  Shoo-Fly  two  years  on  my  cows.  It 
pays.  Send  me  Twenty-five  (25)  gallons. 

Kallslngton.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  H.  W.  COMFORT. 

5  PPCI A  I  Send  20c.:  will  return  1  pint  Shoo-Fly. 
wrbwiMb  Name  Express  Office.  $1.60  per  gal.  One 
gal.  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Freight  pd.  on  10  gals. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co..  1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

from  dams  that  made  18  lbs.  8  ozs.,  17  lbs.  12 
ozs.,  24  lbs.  3  ozs.  honest  printed  butter  In  7  days 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECEIFF,  N.  Y. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ramhou  11  let  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle: 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pi *8. 

The  era  of  scrubs  has  passed.  Thoroughbred  Boars 
and  Bulls  only  should  be  used  for  breeding  purposes. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J.,  or 
207  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


South-Down  Sheep. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  White  Hail,  Ky.  " 


WE 


are  selling,  at  reasonable  prices, 

POLAND-CHINA  RIBS 


Many  Hundred  “Cough  Remodles"  have  been 
introduced  to  the  public  during  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury,  and  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Expectorant  on  the  contrary,  introduced  over  fiO 
years,  is  to-day  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Family 
Medicines.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne’s  Painless 
Sanative.— Adv. 


all  ages.  Write  us  what  you  want;  we  can  please 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  V. 

W,  &  B,  P,  Rocks  and  W,  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens,  $1;  six  for  $6  ’ 

One-year  Cocks,  $2.  Eggs,  76c.  per  sitting, 
m?  ix  rstc|ck  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

DR.  II.  J.  ASHLEY,  -  -  Manillas,  N.  Y. 

ABO  8K^KCTED  PKKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
•TUU  Brookslde  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.  J. 

QOOffc  FERRETS.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 
, a  ,Vware  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  10  cents.  Send  for  free 
oircular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  O. 


PASTEUR 

Anthrax  Vaccine 


The  only  preventive  remedy 
for  ANTHRAX  in  CATTLE, 
HORSES,  8HEEP,  MULES 
and  GOAT8. 


PASTEUR  Anthrax  Vaccine  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Sole  Agents  United  8tates  and  Canada), 
N'o.  56  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY ! 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Siielby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  ’93.  {J 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.  1 

Sirs  : — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  [ 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  £ 
Curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  I 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick. 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
Dr.  Ii.  J.  KENDALT.  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT 

kzz 


Kills  and 

Prevents 

Ticks, 

Lice 

and 

Scab 


COOPER 

Will  - -  - 

m&ke 
wool 

grow  _ w  ^ 

Book  on  dipping  mailed  free,  by 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  Gabeston,  Tex.  Ill  IJ 

100  gal.  pkt.  $2,  25  gal.  pkt.  50c.  A  MT 

If  druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  pkt.  to 
(A  RIL  FKANCKLYN.  Cotton  Exchange.  N.  Y.  City 

Galled  Horses 


,  „  ,  .  MoA£AcLwg2.*DEf'"  ®  . 


Lameness  Cured  by 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


a  few  applications.  If 
your  horse  is  lame  and 
you  cannot  locate  It,  ap¬ 
ply  the  Elixir,  which  lo¬ 
cates  lameness  by  re¬ 
maining  moist  on  the 
part  affected,  the  rest 
drying  out.  A  fow  more 
applications  will  effect  a 
cure.  Never  scars  or 
changes  the  hair. 


rr  Still  King. 

THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  control  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  greater  than  ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  0  I  An 

Nickel,  $1.50.  JM.UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE, 
WIS 


^  wiu.mvii  OHO  ( 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

1  is  the  standard  remedy  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints, 
1  Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoo  Boils, 
t  Callous  of  all  kinds,  Spavins,  Ringbone,  Cockle 
,  Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Most  highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism. 
SPWn*.  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either 
Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
Mfty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  8.  A.  TDTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 
27  R  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WRITE  YOU  CATALOGUE. 

G.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  GO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 
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Humorous. 

Some  folks  look  out  for  number  one. 

That  all  may  be  quite  true. 

But  when  it  is  a  widow,  she 

Looks  out  for  number  two. — Truth. 

A  man  may  not  see  the  point  when  he 
sits  down  on  a  tack,  but  it  makes  an  im¬ 
pression  on  him. — Philadelphia  Record. 

She  :  “  If  you  attempt  to  kiss  me  I’ll 
call  mamma.”  He:  “  What  for?  I  don’t 
want  to  kiss  your  mamma.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

“  Those  sandwiches  remind  me  of  my 
native  town,”  said  a  Massachusetts  man 
at  the  railway  restaurant.  “  Dedham  ?  ” 
asked  the  girl  at  the  counter.  “No, 
Needham.” — Commercial  Bulletin. 

A  little  girl  was  describing  a  might- 
have-been  drowning  accident  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  the  other  day.  “  You  see,”  said 
the  little  girl,  “  the  trouble  was  that  she 
went  out  beyond  her  width.” — Evening 
Sun. 

Mechanic: — “I  have  just  been  mar¬ 
ried  and  would  like  a  raise  in  my 
wages.”  Employer:  “I  am  sorry,  but 
the  company  is  only  responsible  for 
accidents  that  happen  to  the  men  while 
in  the  factory.” — Brooldyn  Life. 

Willie  Littleboy:  “  I  wish  1  had  been 
George  Washington.”  Papa  :  “  Why  so, 
my  son  ?  ”  Willie  :  “  Why,  papa,  he 
couldn’t  tell  a  lie,  and  so  when  he  was 
visiting  and  was  asked  if  he  would  like 
another  piece  of  pie,  instead  of  saying 
no,  just  for  the  sake  of  being  polite,  he 
told  the  truth  and  said  yes.” — World. 

His  Ibea  of  Size:  “Talking  about 
chickens,”  said  the  rural  citizen  who 
habitually  exaggerates,  “I’ve  got  the 
most  remarkable  hen  in  the  country.” 

“  A  good  layer?”  “That’s  her  strong 
point.  Why,  sir,”  he  said,  getting  ex¬ 
cited  as  he  talked,  “that  fowl,  sir,  lays 
eggs  as  big  as  hailstones.” — Washington 
Star. 

“Now,  Josh,”  said  the  farmer  to  his 
18-year-old  son,  “  we  allow  to  board  a 
lot  of  city  gals  this  summer,  and  you 
want  to  keep  out  of  failin’  in  love  with 
’em,  sure.  It  ain’t  been  more’n  20 
year  ago  that  I  fell  in  love  with  one  of 
our  city  boarders,  and  when  she  jilted 
me,”  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice 
and  looking  cautiously  over  his  shoulder, 
‘•it  made  me  feel  so  bad  thet  I  rushed 
right  off  and  married  your  maw  before 
I  thought  what  I  was  doin’.” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

A  teacher  was  recently  hearing  a 
class  in  the  infant  Sunday  school  room, 
and  was  having  her  scholars  finish  each 
sentence  to  show  that  they  understood 
her.  “  The  idol  had  eyes,”  she  said, 
“but  it  couldn’t  see”  — “See!”  cried 
the  children.  “  It  had  ears,  but  it 
couldn’t”— “  Hear,”  was  the  answer. 
“It  had  lips,”  went  on  the  teacher, 
“  but  it  couldn’t”— “  Speak,”  once  more 
repeated  the  class.  “  It  had  a  nose,  but 
it  couldn’t”— “Wipe  it!”  shouted  the 
children.  And  the  lesson  had  to  stop  a 
moment  for  the  teacher  to  recover  her 
composure. — Epworth  Herald. 


Is  the  Farmers 
Gold  Mine 


Corn  Fodder 

this  year.  Cat  it  quick  and  cheaply  with 

The  Scientific 
Com  Harvester 


Safety  Shafts 


Safety 

Seats 

Adjustable 


Hinged 
Wings 

Best  on 
Earth 

Because  It  Is 

EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 

Will  save  many  times  cost  In  one  season.  We 
have  several  styles,  prices  Just  right.  Send  for  cata. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO..  Springfield, O. 


HAY  PRESS 

Purchaser  to  keep  o*c 

00INC  MOST  AMD  BEST  V*C?« 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Sydrmolio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
7mm  ' Graters.  Elevator*,  Fn~ 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

1  18  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE.  N. 


Cider& Wine  Press  Machinery 

POWKK  A XI)  IIAXI)  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  to  to  120  Ebls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

f  EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  8heridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N  Y. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS. 

THE  AMERICAN  MFG  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
will,  upon  request,  mall  Its  ’‘Red  Book  ''  treatise, 
rth  Its  weight  In  gold,  to  any  fruit  grower. 

GALYAN  IZED 

Fruit  Evaporator  Wire  Cloth 


GEO.ERTEL&CO  OiUINCY.ill 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 
^►46  Inch  —  Bell 

Feed  Opening 


Power  Leverage  64  to  t  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  llfr 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  klllingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs. Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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More  Potash 

in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

All  about  Potash  —  the  results  of  its  use 
by  actual  experiment  on  the  best  farms  in 
the  United  States — is  told  in  a  little  book 
which  we  publish  and  will  gladly  mail  free 
to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write 
for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WRIGHT  &  COLTON  WIRE-CLOTH  CO. 

Worcester.  Mass.  Chicago.  III. 


Write  for 
Circulars. 


IMPERIAL 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 

Htwio  ||  Willi  Covered 
Internal  Gear. 
Unequaled  in  the  line  of 

Pumping  Wind  Mills 

We  solicit  the  closest  investigation . 
Also  Imperial  Galvanized  .Steel 
Derricks,  Iron  Turbine 
and  Columbia  Steel 
Wind  Engines,  Buck¬ 
eye  Fjrce  an. I  I.ift  Pumps, 
Tank  and  Spray  Pumps, 
Well  Drilling  Machines, 
ltuekeye  Lawn  M  o  w  e  r  s, 
Iron  Fencing:,  etc. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

SPRINCFIELD,  -  OHIO. 


ft  Af  |  |V I  Pft  IS  M0NEY  TO  USERS  OF |\f|  1 1  I  C| 

W I  lM  U  (MMe  Pump  and  Power  Wind  ■ "  ■  I  ■—  ■— 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  !  8- ft. 
New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  nulls  for 
grindersffeed  cutters,  shelters,  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills tin 
dailv  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong¬ 
est  in  use  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of“JLIero”  and  “American’ 
grinding  Mills,  Rodder  Cutters,  Shelters, Wood  Saws, _etc.,  the  best 
ard  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers,  2  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers; 
Success  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators  pumping  etc. 


Our  new  150-T 


Siiouess  One  Horse  Treaa  rower  ior  Grcam  ocpdutwio, i  T  F 

catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc.  Send  for  it. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  - - - 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Yean  on  the  Market.  Improved  (or  1896. 

(  Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  In  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
?  * ,  better  than  hand  work,  even  If  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  w hat 
1  the  machine  will  do  In  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
I  subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
I  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  tree.  Largest  and 
I  Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  (n  the  World. 

\  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Boi  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  JkBox  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


gj^aUanMuiisi  Advertising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YOKKER. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FKF.E 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
M.  W.  INGERSCLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women. 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  LIBERAL  TERMS;  GOOD 
INCOMES.  BIG  PRESENTS  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees. 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  ano 
— - ltic.  In  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 

31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  -8J.  RURAL 


YOU  WANT  A  JOB 

SELL  AT  SIGHT 


SEND 

SAMPLE 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


FARMERS 

Use,  and 

_  _  <o 


WRITE 

NOW. 


Make  Mon^ 
Selling  thv 
Article. 


Used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast. 

Ties  itself.  Costs  less  than  string. 
Never  wears  out.  Thousands  easily  sold 
in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get  your  Town 
Agency  now.  Complete  outfit  for  5c->  stamps. 


/  / 


’// 


.Our  BACK 
, CEARED 
ALL 


STEELMILLi 

— ■ - VEytAi' 

PERKINS  \M*' 


1854- Established  42  Years-1896 
The  Old  Reliable 

iHALLADAY  Standard 

HALLADAY  GEARED 
U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 
and  GEM  STEEL 

WIND  MILLS 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MHDE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Haying  Tools,  Saw 
Tables,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

U.S.  Wind  Engine&Pump  Co. 

113  Water  St„  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Testimonials  of  Agents  who  have  sold  the 

Holdfast  Corn  Binder. 

“I  sold  over  these  three  towns  8,000  Corn  Binders.” 

N.  A.  Elsinger,  Turner  Centre,  Maine. 

“I  expect  to  sell  a  good  many  Binders  for  you  this  season.” 

Rout.  Ckabbe,  Vanderbilt,  Pa.  He  sold  6,000  last  season. 

“Was  your  agent  last  year  for  Agawam,  Mass.,  and  Suffield,  Conn. 

Would  like  the  same  this  year.  Every  one  liked  them.” 

E.  F.  Newton,  Agawam,  Mass.  ne  bought  7,900  last  season. 

"Sold  5,500  Corn  Binders  in  a  short  time.  Believe  I  can  sell  many 
more  than  I  did  last  season.  From  all  who  used  them  I  get 
only  words  of  praise.”  E.  R.  Kerch,  Rockford,  Mich. 

"I  sold  6,000  in  small  lots  in  this  town.  Can  sell  a 
good  many  more  this  season,  as  farmers 
have  tried  them,  and  know  what  they 

are.”  W.  G.  St.John,  _IC.  nn 

Hammouton,  N.  J.  lit  OU-y 

Box 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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AN  ICE  CREAM  BUSINESS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

CORN  AND  OATS  THRASHED  TOGETHER. 

A  New  Thing  in  Cattle  Feeding. 

Just  outside  the  eastern  limits  of  Pontiac,  Michigan, 
is  situated  Maple  Hill,  a  beautiful  farm,  the  seat  of 
the  dairy  business  of  R.  Bartlett  &  Sons.  The  father 
began  dairying  here  31  years  ago ;  his  business  has 
grown  somewhat,  in  pace  with  the  town,  and  changed 
as  the  latter  has  changed.  From  a  country  village, 
Pontiac  has  become  a  thriving  city— especially  a  sum¬ 
mer  city,  because  of  its  beautiful  surroundings  and 
nearness  to  Detroit.  At  Maple  Hill,  milk  selling  for 
22  years  was  succeeded  by  buttermaking,  and  now 
this  has  given  way  to  the  freezer.  Not  a  day  goes  by 
but  has  its  sale  of  ice  cream,  and  in  summer,  the  busi¬ 
ness  becomes  a  large  one.  Surplus  cream  in  winter  is 
sold  as  such,  or  made  into  butter.  The  demand  for 
the  total  output  is  always  at  hand. 

The  three  farms  aggregate  500  acres.  At  present, 
69  cows  are 
kept ;  of  these 
41  are  giving 
milk.  The  cows 
are  mainly 
J  ersey- Ay  r- 
shire  crosses, 
but  some  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys 
are  kept.  The 
cross  is  well 
liked,  gi  v  in  g 
hardy,  hearty 
animals  of  good 
size. 

Arrangements 
are  being  per¬ 
fected  by  which 
full  data  may 
be  obtained, 
and  records 
kept  of  the 
work  done  by 
the  herd.  It  is 
hard  to  keep 
track  of  indi¬ 
viduals  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Messrs. 

Bartlett  expect 
t  o  overcome 
this  by  using 
an  aluminium 
button.  Each 
button  bears 
its  number  and 
the  initials  “  B. 

&  S.”  The  but¬ 


bottles,  and  churn,  engine,  boiler  and  worker,  the 
ice  cream  melted  away ;  and  to  my  surprise,  the 
quarter  mark  was  passed  and  no  feeling  of  chilliness 
came  on,  likewise  the  half  and  then  I  bore  down  on 
the  home  stretch.  “  How  do  you  raise  your  cream  ?  ” 

“  Fairlamb  cans.” 

“  Don’t  use  a  separator  ?” 

“  No.  We  don’t  like  the  cream  so  well  for  freezing, 
and  the  skim-milk  doesn’t  keep  long  enough  to  suit 
us,  when  we  make  cottage  cheese.” 

“  Do  you  find  steam  handy  in  heating  water  here  ?” 

“Nothing  like  it  for  power  and  saving  of  time  in 
cleaning  things.” 

By  that  time,  the  cream  had  vanished  from  our 
dishes,  and  we  started  to  see  the  barns.  “  We  are 
connected  by  telephone  with  town,  and  have,  also, 
water  connection.  By  asking  over  the  telephone  for 
fire  pressure,  we  can  send  a  stream  over  the  40-foot 
brick  chimney  at  the  barn.”  Entering  the  engine- 
room,  we  noted  the  20-horse  power  engine  with  belt 
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ton  is  smooth,  is  removable,  and  if  its  number  could 
be  enameled  in  color  as  well  as  raised  in  the  metal, 
it  would  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  Tests  are 
now  made  occasionally.  Fig.  178  shows  a  cow  whose 
disagreeable  disposition  came  near  sending  her  to  the 
butcher’s  block.  Before  setting  her  apart  to  fatten, 
it  occurred  to  Messrs.  Bartlett  to  test  her  butter  dis¬ 
position.  The  test  showed  her  yield  to  be  16  pounds 
of  butter  a  week. 

The  dairy  machinery  is  located  in  the  basement  of 
the  big  brick  house.  As  we  stepped  in  I  saw  a  churn 
whirling  in  its  rack  at  the  beck  and  nod  of  a  little 
engine.  A  horizontal  boiler  supplies  steam.  “Have 
a  dish  of  cream,”  said  Mr.  Charles  S.  Bartlett. 

I  had  been  walking  through  a  chill  March  wind, 
though  it  was  February  on  the  calendar  ;  so  I  said 
“Why!  not  so  much;  you  have  there  too  much,  I 
am  sure  ;  can’t  eat  a  quarter.” 

“  It  won’t  hurt  you  ;  it  never  does,”  was  the  reas¬ 
suring  answer.  So  I  fell  to,  and,  as  we  chatted  of  the 


attached,  and  the  boiler  in  its  arch  near  by.  “  A  fine 
place  of  a  cold  day  when  coming  in  from  selling 
cream.” 

We  inspected  the  stable  ;  this  has  two  rows  of  stan¬ 
chions,  and  the  cows  face  the  feeding  alley  which  runs 
lengthwise  of  the  barn  through  its  center.  Mr.  Smith 
Bartlett  observed,  “We  know  that  we  are  not  quite 
up  to  date  in  using  stanchions  ;  we  have  in  mind  to  try 
some  sort  of  stall.”  The  cows  stand  on  concrete — a 
narrow  gutter  behind  them  and  a  generous  path 
along  the  sides  of  the  building.  The  cows  were  all 
out  for  exercise,  it  being  early  afternoon.  At  one 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  barn,  built  as  an  L  to  it, 
is  the  manure  cellar.  The  cow  manure  is  wheeled  in 
every  day,  and  the  horse  manure  is  shoveled  down 
from  the  floor  above  through  a  trap  on  the  side  wall. 
In  Mr.  B.’s  judgment,  this  is  far  ahead  of  the  old  way. 

Milking  is  done  before  feeding  in  the  morning,  after 
feeding  at  night.  This  is  handiest  here.  Returning 
to  the  feeding  alley,  we  found  a  car  standing  half 


way  down  the  barn  length,  and  on  it,  a  large  box  from 
which  a  little  steam  was  rising.  “  We  are  cooking 
the  night  feed,”  they  explained.  A  small  pipe  leads 
from  the  boiler,  and  a  low  bubbling  told  the  stoi’y. 

When  we  went  to  the  next  or  main  floor,  we  visited 
the  grinding  room.  The  hopper  of  the  22-inch  burr 
had  in  it  wheat,  oats  and  corn.  A  corn  sheller  stands 
near,  also  a  grindstone.  “  One  may  bear  on  as  hard 
as  he  pleases,  and  nobody  kicks.”  That  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  whole  business— plenty  of  power  where 
needed,  and  when  needed. 

On  the  main  barn  floor,  the  cutter  stands  and  de¬ 
livers  the  chaffed  fodder  through  a  trap  into  the  car 
below.  “  What !  straw  and  corn  stalks  together  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  thrash  the  corn  and  the  oats  at  the  same 
time.” 

Mi.  Smith  Bartlett  explained  how  the  machinery  is 
worked.  “  We  grind  and  cut  at  the  same  time,  and 
do  this  twice  a  day.  A  spray  of  water  falls  upon  the 
cut  fodder,  and  we  add  meal  from  time  to  time  till  the 

bulk  is  great 
enough.  At 
present,  it 
takes,  for  each 
feed,  about  five 
bushels  of  meal 
and  enough 
chopped  rough- 
age  to  bulk  up 
50  bushels  after 
it  is  cooked. 
When  through 
cutting,  we 
bank  the  fire, 
and  depend 
upon  the  steam 
remaining  in 
the  boiler  to 
cook  the  feed. 
We  wish  it  to 
cook  1 14  hour, 
and  cook  slow¬ 
ly.  Steam  will 
dry  things,  if 
too  much  is  let 
on.  We  use  the 
same  pipe  to 
convey  steam 
that  carried 
the  water  for 
spraying.  I  n 
this  way, we  are 
not  troubled  by 
its  freezing.” 

A  visit  to  the 
corn  house  fol¬ 
lowed.  There 

corn  and  oats  lay  three  feet  deep  over  the  floor  of  the 
large  building.  “  Just  as  it  came  from  the  machine. 
The  oats  dry  out  the  corn,  and  so  all  keep.  Some 
years,  shoveling  over  might  be  needed,  but  not  in 
1895.  Last  fall,  we  thrashed  one  field — 11  acres  of 
corn— without  oats.  The  stalks  have  kept  0.  K. ,  but 
some  grain  heated.  That  was  a  lucky  job.  We  began 
at  12:30  p.  m.,  and  were  done  at  5  p.  m.  Next  day,  it 
stormed.  We  left  20  shocks  for  seed,  and  they  stand 
out  still,  frozen  down.  Thrashers  don’t  enjoy  hand¬ 
ling  shocks  of  corn,  but  the  machine  can  take  care  of 
them  fast.  Only  one  row  of  concave  teeth  was  left  in 
the  vibrator,  but  that  was  enough  to  thrash  the  oats. 
We  like  to  send  through  a  shock  of  corn  and  then  two 
bundles  of  oats.  As  the  fodder  comes  from  the  car¬ 
rier,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  bulk  ;  it  pitches  readily.” 

Messrs.  Bartlett  stored  the  fodder  from  25  acres  of 
corn  and  10  acres  of  oats,  and  still  space  enough  was 
left  for  hay  and  wheat  straw. 

“  The  beauty  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  corn 
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crop  is  handled  so  quickly  and  economically,  and  by 
thrashing  oats  at  the  same  time,  fodder  and  grain 
both  save  nicely.  We  pay  $10  a  day  for  a  machine 
with  three  men,  and  the  cost  is  less  than  two  cents 
per  bushel.” 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  scheme  was  originated 
not  far  from  Pontiac.  It  is  gaining  in  popularity,  and 
seems  to  be  a  practice  worthy  of  extended  introduc¬ 
tion.  When  thrashing  the  field  above  mentioned, 
three  teams,  wagons  and  drivers  hauled,  and  three 
men  pitched  on.  Two  men  ordinarily  could  pitch  a 
shock,  but,  sometimes,  all  three  boosted  together. 
The  secret  of  loading  is  to  load  from  behind  forward  ; 
not  treading  down  at  all.  Howard  b  cannon. 


HOW  IS  WET  HAY  INJURED  ? 

How,  or  in  what  particular  quality,  is  hay  injured,  that  has 
been  wet  by  a  severe  storm  ?  I  often  hear  it  said  of  hay  or  grain 
that  has  been  wet,  “That  hay  is  spoiled,”  or,  “That  hay  isn’t 
worth  more  than  one-half  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  rain.” 
But  with  all  my  experience  in  handling  and  feeding  hay,  I  have 
never  yet  learned  in  what  the  injury  consists.  I  have  just  put  in 
some  three  or  four  tons  of  oat  hay  that  was  wet  twice,  once  when 
lying  spread,  and  once  when  heaped,  and  I  have  heard  people 
remark,  “  It’s  too  bad  those  oats  were  spoiled.”  They  were  not 
soaked  enough  to  leach,  and  they  were  dried  out  so  quickly  and 
thoroughly  that  they  did  not  mildew.  Were  they  injured,  or  does 
wetting  hay  injure  its  quality,  and  if  so,  how  ?  c.  p.  a. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

“  Haying  "  Is  Hot  a  Mere  Drying. 

If  nearly  cured,  securely  cocked,  and  handled  aright 
as  soon  as  the  rain  is  over,  I  imagine  that  hay  can  be 
carried  through  pretty  severe  rains  without  any  great 
loss  of  nutritive  matter.  The  chief  loss  will  be  from 
the  leaching  of  the  outside  of  the  cocks.  But  when 
the  grass  is  only  half  cured  and,  therefore,  quite  damp 
when  put  in  the  cocks,  it  ferments  in  a  very  short 
time  with  great  loss  of  “  carbohydrates,”  probably, 
and  very  likely,  too,  with  changes  in  the  proteids 
which  greatly  damage  them,  with  the  development  of 
molds  and  other  fungi  which  make  the  hay  “musty  ” 
and  unpalatable  and,  in  some  cases,  distinctly  injuri¬ 
ous.  But  the  changes  which  naturally  go  on  when 
grass  is  converted  into  hay — it  is  not  a  mere  drying,  I 
think — have  not  been  studied,  and  we  know  nothing 
very  definite  about  the  fermentations  which  are  in¬ 
duced  by  wetting  half-cured  hay,  or  about  the  extent 
to  which  valuable  matter  may  be  leached  out  by  rain. 

Connecticut  Ex.  Station.  E.  h.  jenkins. 

Both  Chemical  and  Mechanical. 

Hay  that  has  been  wet  by  a  severe  storm,  is  in¬ 
jured,  mainly,  in  two  directions.  First,  in  a  loss  of 
the  aromatic  qualities,  or  those  properties  which 
give  flavor  and  aroma  to  well-cured  hay,  and  increase 
its  palatability.  The  losses  in  this  direction,  per¬ 
haps,  do  not  materially  reduce  the  food  value  of  the 
hay,  though  they  certainly  affect  the  food  value  in¬ 
directly,  because  the  animals  will  waste  more  of  any 
product  which  has  been  reduced  in  palatability.  The 
wetting,  also,  causes  a  loss  of  the  soluble  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  hay  ;  these  are  quite  considerable  if  it  is 
harvested  before  entirely  ripe,  and  falls  mainly  upon 
the  class  carbohydrates,  which  include  sugar.  These 
losses  may  be  regarded  as  chemical.  The  second 
source  of  loss  is  mechanical,  and  is  very  heavy  in 
case  of  the  various  clovers,  as  after  they  are  wet 
once,  the  leaves  and  the  stems  are  very  brittle,  and 
the  handling  necessary  to  cure  them  will  measure 
the  losses  in  this  respect.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  loss  is  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  food  value 
of  the  hay  from  both  these  sources,  even  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  though  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  mechanical  losses  fall  more  largely 
upon  the  better  and  more  digestible  parts  of  the  hay. 
The  less  digestible  woody  fiber  suffers  the  least  loss. 
There  is  no  possible  means  of  bringing  back  the 
original  quality  of  the  hay  after  it  has  been  once 
thoroughly  soaked.  e.  b.  voorhees. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

What  Changes  Take  Place  ? 

Certain  of  the  compounds  of  all  fodder  plants  are 
not  only  susceptible  to  being  leached  out  of  the 
tissues  by  a  severe  wetting,  but  they  are  also  prone 
to  rapid  chemical  change.  This  is  true  of  some  of  the 
carbohydrates,  like  sugar,  as  well  as  of  certain  of  the 
protein  compounds.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  to  dry  out  a  plant  from  the 
green  condition  to  an  air-dried  state,  without  the 
Qccurrence  of  chemical  change  ;  but  such  destructive 
fermentations  become  all  the  more  extensive  when 
the  plant  is  wet  by  rain,  and  remains  in  a  moist 
condition,  or  is  a  long  time  drying  out.  These 
changes,  in  a  general  way,  are  largely  oxidation 

processes,  and  consequently,  th?  possible  leediug 


value  of  the  plant  is  diminished  to  just  the  extent 
that  they  occur.  The  dry  matter  is  oxidized  and 
broken  up  in  other  ways  before  it  enters  the 
animal,  rather  than  after.  It  happens  that  these 
compounds  which  are  so  liable  to  destruction  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  are  among  the  most  digestible 
and  useful  compounds  which  enter  into  cattle  foods, 
and  their  breaking  up  constitutes  a  distinct  loss. 
Such  changes  have  an  influence  upon  palatableness 
as  well,  consequently,  hay  that  has  been  wet  is  not 
as  attractive  to  the  animal  as  hay  that  has  been  cured 
under  the  best  conditions.  It  would  be  possible  so  to 
treat  the  hay,  perhaps,  as  to  restore  its  palatableness 
to  some  extent ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  way  in 
which  its  original  feeding  value  could  be  restored. 

New  York  Ex.  Station.  w.  h.  .tobdan. 


WHEN  TO  PLOW  AND  FERTILIZE  AN  ORCHARD 

One  of  our  readers  on  Long  Island  says  that  be  has  an  orchard 
which  he  wishes  to  fertilize  with  a  dressing  of  kainit,  lime  and 
salt,  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from  it.  He  has  been 
told  that  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  plow  a  sod  orchard  in  the  fall, 
and  wishes  to  know  whether  it  will  be  best  to  put  on  his  fertilizer 
in  October,  and  let  it  lie  there  until  spring,  when  it  can  be  plowed 
in,  or  whether  he  would  better  apply  the  whole  thing  in  the  spring, 
and  then  plow  it.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  about  this 
matter,  whether  you  would  advise  fall  or  spring  plowing,  and  fall 
or  spring  fertilizing  under  these  circumstances,  and  under  what 
conditions  you  would  advise  him  to  use  the  fertilizers  this  fall  ? 

Shallow  Plowing  in  Fall. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  including  common  salt  in 
this  list  of  fertilizers,  when  he  has  kainit,  which  is 
partly  composed  of  salt.  If  he  will  sow  the  lime  and 
kainit  bioadcast,  in  liberal  quantity  soon  after  the 
fruit  crop  is  off  in  the  fall,  and  plow  up  the  soil  very 
shallow,  only  deep  enough  to  turn  it  well,  and  let  it 
lie  until  spring,  he  will  act  wisely.  Then,  if  he  will 
work  the  top  of  the  soil  over  every  week  all  spring 
and  summer  with  any  kind  of  harrow  or  other  tool 
that  will  make  it  very  loose  and  fine  for  about  two 
inches  deep,  he  will  see  his  trees  grow  and  bear  (pro¬ 
vided  they  have  a  fruit  crop),  as  they  have  not  done 
lately.  I  have  never  seen  any  bad  results  from  plow¬ 
ing  an  orchard  in  the  fall,  except  where  it  was  stirred 
so  deep  as  to  tear  up  the  roots  badly.  A  grass  sod  is 
always  bad  for  an  orchard,  but  clover  does  it  good, 
especially  if  it  is  plowed  under  every  two  years,  and 
never  made  into  hay.  A  meadow  or  pasture  and  an 
orchard  of  any  kind,  should  never  be  on  the  same 
ground  at  the  same  time  ;  neither  will  prosper  as 
they  ought.  As  to  the  time  to  apply  manures,  there 
is  little  danger  of  loss  from  dissipation  before  the 
trees  can  receive  their  benefits,  except  in  case  of  those 
which  are  nitrogenous.  It  is  possible  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  may  revert, 
or  unite  chemically  with  other  elements,  and  make 
insoluble  compounds  that  are  not  available  plant  food. 
But  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  that  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  do  not  leach  away,  and  that 
they  show  the  effects  of  their  application  on  crops  for 
more  than  five  years  afterwards,  h.  e.  van  deman. 

The  Why  and  the  Wherefore. 

So  much  depends  upon  location  and  character  of 
soil,  that  it  is  hard  to  answer,  in  a  general  way,  to  fit 
all  cases.  In  fact,  I  don’t  believe  that  any  rigid  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  Each  orchard  must  be  studied  and 
treated  according  to  the  environments  and  conditions. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  bad  policy  to  plow  an  orchard  that  has 
not  been  worked  for  some  time,  and  has  become 
sodded  over,  in  the  fall,  until  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  It  should  be  known  that  the  feeding  roots  of 
apple  trees  are  of  the  present  year’s  growth,  and 
that  they  die  and  are  shed  each  autumn,  and  new 
ones  grow  each  year.  If  the  orchard  has  lain  long, 
the  roots  have  come  quite  largely  to,  or  very  near,  the 
surface,  and  the  whole  top  six  or  eight  inches  of 
soil  will  be  a  network  of  these  young,  active  feeding 
roots.  If  the  orchard  be  plowed,  these  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  tree  must  suffer.  If,  however,  the 
same  orchard  were  to  be  plowed  in  the  following 
spring,  quite  early,  very  few  of  these  roots  would 
have  begun  to  form,  and  even  if  quite  a  number  of 
the  larger  roots  should  be  cut  away,  the  remaining 
ones  would  be  the  more  densely  covered  with  the 
small  feeders,  new  roots  would  be  thrown  out  in 
place  of  those  cut  away,  and  the  tree  would  get  no 
shock  at  all. 

Another  thing  should  be  known  :  The  early  growth 
of  roots,  leaves  and  branches  is  made  from  material 
prepared  the  previous  summer,  and  stored  away  fn 
the  sap-wood  ready  to  be  so  used,  and  no  substance 
beneficial  to  the  tree  is  taken  by  the  roots  from  the 
soil  until  the  leaves  become  full  grown.  An  apple 
tree  may  have  nearly  all  the  top  cut  away  as  in 
grafting,  and  the  tree  make  all  the  ranker  growth 
for  it,  while  the  same  tree,  cut  to  the  same  extent  in 
August,  would  be  nearly  killed.  I  would,  then,  very 
strongly  advise  that  this  orchard  be  left  until  early 
spring,  and  then  be  plowed.  It  might  be  plowed  in 
late  October  or  November,  perhaps,  without  injury  ; 

but  I  don’t  like  to  have  my  land  lie  bare  during  the 


winter,  and  would  prefer  the  early  spring  plowing. 

I  can  see  no  use  in  applying  kainit  and  salt  to  the 
same  land.  Very  much  of  the  kainit  is  simply  salt, 
and  as  salt  has  no  manurial  effect,  the  trees  would 
get  all  that  could  be  profitably  applied  in  putting  on 
sufficient  kainit  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of 
potash.  If  the  orchard  is  of  bearing  age,  it  should 
receive  not  less  than  100  or  200  pounds  of  actual  pot¬ 
ash  per  acre,  providing  it  has  had  no  previous  appli¬ 
cation.  To  get  this  in  kainit  would  require  from  800 
to  1,600  pounds  of  kainit,  and  in  using  this  quantity, 
all  the  salt  desirable  would  be  applied.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  lime  would  be  all  right,  and  could  do  no 
harm,  although  most  soils  have  all  the  lime  needed. 
I  believe  that  many  soils  are  deficient  in  phosphoric 
acid  ;  in  old  orchards,  this  is  almost  sure  to  be  lack¬ 
ing,  and  I  would  advise  the  application  of  fine  bone 
or  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock,  not  less  than  200 
pounds  per  acre. 

As  to  the  best  time  to  apply  these,  if  the  land  is 
not  subject  to  overflow,  by  all  means,  put  them  all 
on  this  fall  ;  scatter  them  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  the  rains  will  take  them  into  the  soil.  They  will 
become  diffused,  and  be  available  for  the  trees  at  the 
earliest  start  in  spring.  If  he  wait  until  spring  to 
apply,  it  will  not  get  all  through  the  soil  next  sum¬ 
mer,  unless  there  should  be  an  unusual  amount  of 
rain.  In  any  case,  the  trees  would  not  get  full  benefit 
from  the  manure  in  time  to  do  them  the  most  good. 

As  to  the  depth  to  plow  the  orchard,  no  fixed  rule 
can  be  given.  On  some  soils,  the  orchard  can’t  be 
plowed  at  all ;  they  are  so  rocky  and  the  soil  so  shal¬ 
low  that,  if  plowed  at  all,  they  would  be  ruined  ;  still 
those  orchards  are  healthy  and  productive.  On  other 
soils,  the  roots  run  deep,  and  they  may  be  plowed 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep  with  but  little  injury  to 
the  roots.  But  still  I  think  it  better  never  to  plow 
any  orchard  (no  matter  how  deep  the  soil)  over  four 
inches.  A  safe  4»ile  is  to  plow  just  deep  enough  to 
get  down  the  grass,  and  depend  upon  the  Cutaway 
harrow  to  do  all  the  rest  of  the  cultivation. 

I  have,  this  year,  two  orchards,  not  20  rods  apart, 
upon  the  same  kind  of  soil.  The  one  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  cultivated  for  years,  the  other  was  never 
plowed  or  cultivated,  and  both  are  loaded  with  fine 
apples,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  orchard 
always  under  sheep  and  hogs  has  the  most  abundant 
crop,  of  the  best  quality,  and  does  bear  good  crops 
more  often.  Still,  when  I  go  about  the  country  and 
see  orchard  after  orchard  in  grass  and  the  grass  up  to 
the  branches,  or  has  been  mowed  and  made  into  hay 
and  the  orchard  looks  starved,  and  fruit  scanty  and 
poor,  I  am  afraid  to  recommend  the  leaving  of  orchards 
in  pasture. 

So  I  think  that  the  Long  Island  man  would  better 
make  his  application  of  kainit,  lime  and  bone  dust  this 
fall,  plow  his  orchard  two  inches  deep  very  early  in 
spring,  keep  it  cultivated  often  enough  from  then  to 
August  to  keep  down  all  weeds,  keep  enough  sheep 
or  hogs  in  it  to  eat  all  fallen  fruit,  judiciously  use 
the  sprayer  to  keep  down  scab  and  fungus,  and  he 
will  have  no  cause  of  complaint  about  the  barrenness 
of  his  orchard.  J.  s.  woodward. 


POTATO  BEETLES  ON  TOMATO  VINES. 

In  response  to  the  call  for  help  from  the  Maryland  reader 
printed  last  week,  the  following  bits  of  advice  are  at  hand: 

Would  Try  Hellebore. 

I  think  that  hellebore  could  be  safely  used  on  the 
tomato  vines,  but  whether  it  would  kill  the  potato 
beetle  I  cannot  say.  Dust  it,  undiluted  with  any¬ 
thing,  on  a  plant  or  two,  and  see  whether  it  will  kill. 
If  this  will  not  check  them,  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  to  hand  pick.  This,  of 
course,  seems  like  a  big  job,  but  when  one  realizes 
that  it  is  a  question  of  a  crop  or  no  crop  at  all,  then 
the  work  required  to  hand  pick  does  not  cut  so  much 
of  a  figure.  It  would  not  cost  nearly  so  much  as  the 
crop  will  bring  to  hand  pick,  and  if  the  bugs  are  not 
soon  killed,  it  means  a  total  loss  of  crop.  People  do 
not  realize  this  point  as  they  should. 

Cornell  Ex.  Station.  m.  y.  slingerland. 

Try  Paris-Green  in  Whitewash. 

I  have  known  the  potato  beetle  to  do  some  slight 
injury  to  tomatoes,  but  never  sufficient  to  warrant 
notice.  This  instance  of  their  attacking  the  tomato 
vines  in  a  serious  manner  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  I 
have  had  no  experience  whatever  in  treating  them 
for  such  an  attack.  However,  I  would  not  hesitate, 
in  the  least,  to  use  Paris-green  on  the  tomatoes.  The 
fruit  of  the  tomato  is  always  washed  before  it  is  used 
in  any  manner,  and  the  poison  will  not  penetrate  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  or  of  the  fruit  at  all.  In  using 
the  Paris-green  on  the  tomatoes,  I  would,  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  use  it  in  a  thin  whitewash,  say,  four  pounds  of 
lime  slaked  in  50  gallons  of  water,  and  to  this  add 
eight  ounces  of  Paris-green.  This  I  know  is  a  heavy 
dose,  but  the  potato  beetle  requires  strong  treatment 
in  order  to  check  it,  Poison  used  in  this  manner  will 
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form  a  crust  or  whitewash  over  the  foliage  and  fruit, 
and  the  lime  will  render  the  arsenic  so  inert  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  its  becoming 
soluble.  I  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  using  this 
prescription.  wm.  b.  alwood. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the  Beetles. 

I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  satisfactory  remedy  for 
potato  beetles  on  tomato  vines  during  the  period 
when  the  fruit  is  maturing.  If  earlier  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  arsenites  could  safely  be  used.  If  it 
were  a  case  of  a  few  plants  in  the  garden,  I  would 
try  a  thorough  application  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
This  has  a  decided  value  as  a  deterrent  against  nearly 
all  insects — including  flea  beetles  and  Colorado  potato 
beetles — when  applied  to  potato  plants,  and,  I  am 
confident,  would  help,  at  least,  in  protecting  these 
tomato  plants.  This  mixture  is  not  an  active  poison, 
and  if  the  fruit  is  stained,  it  can  easily  be  cleaned  by 
immersing  in  dilute  vinegar.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  expense  of  the  application,  and  of 
this  subsequent  cleansing  of  the  fruit,  would  make 
the  use  oi  this  mixture  impracticable  in  the  case  cited. 

Vermont  Ex.  Station.  u.  r.  jones. 

Give  Them  Hellebore. 

To  destroy  potato  beetles  on  tomato  vines,  I  would 
spray  them  with  a  strong  mixture  of  white  hellebore 
and  water,  using  four  ounces  of  hellebore  to  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  First  wet  the  hellebore  with  a  little 
boiling  water,  then  thoroughly  mix  with  the  cold 
water,  and  apply  at  once.  I  believe  that  this  will 
prove  an  effectual  remedy,  and  there  is  no  risk  from 
poisoning  the  tomatoes.  m.  h.  beckwith. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


ONION  SEEDS  AND  SETS. 

A  GBEAT  BUSINESS  AT  CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  great  bulk  of  the  onion  sets 
sold  in  this  country  were  grown  at  four  points,  viz.  : 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and 
Chillicothe,  0.  The  soil  at  the  latter  place  is  well 
adapted  to  this  business.  On  July  1,  while  the  har¬ 
vest  was  in  progress,  I  visited  some  of  the  onion 
fields.  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Mansfield,  the  largest  grower 
at  Chillicothe,  made  this  statement : 

“  I  found  that  I  could  not  employ  help  and  make  it 
pay.  Now  I  have  them  grown  on  shares,  letting  the 
land  to  families  where  there  are  children.  I  furnish 
the  land,  seed  and  teams  to  haul  the  manure,  and 
plow  the  land.  The  tenants  do  all  the  work,  and  I 
get  half  the  crop  ready  to  crate  and  store  away. 
The  past  spring,  I  seeded  15  acres,  but  when  the 
wet  weather  came  on,  I  abandoned  five  acres, 
because  two  families  had  taken  more  than  they 
could  keep  clean.  The  five  acres  were  plowed 
and  planted  to  sweet  corn,  and  I  hope  to  realize 
enough  from  the  sweet  corn  to  pay  for  the  onion 
seed  lost.  A  man  with  a  family  of  three  or  four 
children,  will  take  two  or  three  acres.  Some 
families  will  succeed  well,  where  others  fail ;  it  all 
depends  on  the  diligence  and  skill  of  the  family. 
The  children  do  the  weeding,  when  if  they  did  not 
have  the  onions  to  care  for,  they  would  be  idle.  In 
the  fall,  when  the  crop  is  sold,  a  nice  sum  of  money 
comes  in  that  they  look  upon  as  clear  gain.  If  grown 
help  had  to  be  employed  at  regular,  stipulated  wages, 
the  wage  bill  would  take  the  money. 

“  We  plant  from  40  to  60  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
For  a  yellow  variety,  the  Strasburg  is  a  favorite, 
and  for  white,  the  Silver  Skin.  For  growing  seed, 
we  plant  in  March,  ‘  pictures,’  a  small  onion  between 
a  set  and  a  grown  onion.  The  first  year  we  get  a  fair 
yield  of  seed,  but  the  large  crop  the  second  year. 
The  yield  of  seed  is  from  100  to  300  pounds  per  acre. 
Four  or  five  years  ago,  seed  sold  at  $2.50  per  pound  ; 
this  year,  seed  sold  as  low  as  20  cents.  There  is  not 
much  difference  in  profit  whether  sets  or  seed  are 
grown. 

“One  farmer  that  I  know  sowed  eight  acres  with 
seed  this  spring.  When  the  rains  came  on,  the  weeds 
took  them.  He  found  it  impossible  to  weed  them  by 
hand,  but  is  keeping  the  weeds  mowed,  and  will  get 
sets  of  fair  size.  Had  I  thought  of  this  plan,  I  would 
have  tried  it,  instead  of  plowing  under  the  five  acres 
that  my  tenants  could  not  handle.” 

Schilder  Brothers  are  large  dealers  as  well  as  grow¬ 
ers,  and  this  is  their  story  :  “We  grow  seed  sets  and 
large  onions.  Seed-growing  pays  better.  We  plant 
large  onions  for  seed  growing,  get  two  crops  from 
one  planting,  from  100  pounds  to  400  pounds  per  acre. 
Seed  sold  as  low  as  30  cents  per  pound  this  year.  Of 
large  onions,  we  grow  300  bushels  per  acre,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  good  season  to  make  this  yield.  We  furnish 
the  seed  and  land,  and  get  one-half  the  crop.  We  let 
one-half  acre  to  each  man,  and  have  five  acres  planted 
this  year.  For  fertilizer,  we  use  only  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  which  must  be  thoroughly  composted.  We 
haul  the  manure  from  the  city,  and  pay  25  cents 


per  load  for  it.  We  think  that  bag  manure  would  be 
the  cheapest,  but  the  men  do  not  know  how  to 
apply  it. 

“  We  grow  onions  on  the  same  land  for  10  to  15 
years  in  succession.  When  once  clean  of  weeds,  it  is 
less  trouble  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  The  stable 
manure  reseeds  with  weeds  to  some  extent. 

“For  growing  sets,  we  p  ant  40  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  This  is  heavy  seeding;  some  use  less.  For 
growing  large  onions,  we  plant  10  bushels  of  sets  per 
acre  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  that  they  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  with  a  horse.  We  get  one-half  the  crop 
ready  to  store  away.  The  seed  must  be  cleaned  by 
hand,  rubbing  through  a  screen.  Then  the  wind¬ 
mill  is  used,  after  which  the  seed  is  thrown  into 
water,  the  good  seed  settling  to  the  bottom.  For 
tools,  we  use  the  Planet  Jr.  cultivator.  Last  year 
about  200  acres  were  grown  about  here;  this  year, 
about  150  acres  have  been  sown,  next  year  the  aver¬ 
age  will  be  still  less.” 

Anent  these  stories,  I  give  that  of  the  Miller  Bros., 
12  miles  west  of  Chillicothe.  They  have  their  onion 
field  of  3^  acres  in  a  reclaimed  swamp,  bordering  on 
the  north  fork  of  Paint  Creek.  Their  soil  is  a  black 
loam,  about  four  feet  deep  lying  on  gravel.  Last 
year,  they  had  this  same  plot  in  onion  sets,  and  used 
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See  Ruralisjis,  Page  579. 

about  100  pounds  of  bag  manure  per  acre;  but  on 
account  of  the  extreme  drought,  harvested  only  100 
bushels  of  sets.  This  year,  without  any  fertilizer, 
they  planted  50  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  preparing  the  land  for  the  seed  was  a  little  more 
than  it  would  have  been  for  corn.  The  crop  required 
weeding  three  times.  The  expense  account  aside 
from  the  preparation  of  the  land,  is  as  follows  : 


175  pounds  seed  at  60  cents . 

Drilling  seed . 

. $105.00 

Three  weedings . 

To  pull  and  pile . 

Rent  of  land . 

Cleaning  and  crating . 

Total  expense . 

Estimated  crop,  700  bushels,  at  $1.25  per  bushel.. $875.00 
Total  expense .  319.00 

Profit . $556.00 

They  are  drilled  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  weeds 
kept  out.  When  harvesting,  they  are  pulled  and  placed 
in  hand  piles,  two  rows  in  a  pile.  After  wilting  for  a 
day  or  two,  four  of  these  first-pile  rows  are  put  in  one, 
making  eight  rows  in  a  pile  as  they  grow.  They  are 
piled  with  the  bulbs  next  the  ground,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  the  bulbs  from  the  sun’s  rays 
and  weather  changes  to  prevent  bleaching.  When 
the  tops  are  thoroughly  decayed,  the  bulbs  are  rubbed 
over  a  sieve  or  screen  with  meshes  the  required  size, 
till  all  the  tops  and  particles  of  adhering  soil  are 
removed,  when  they  are  ready  to  crate  and  store. 

JOB*  W-  JAYSON, 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Bye  for  a  Soil  Overcoat. 

A  French  florist  told  a  customer  who  wished  plants 
that  would  produce  all  varieties  on  one  root,  that  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  any  more  than  it  would  be 
expected  that  one  woman  should  possess  all  varieties 
of  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  attractiveness.  It 
is  equally  true,  probably,  that  no  plant  possesses  all 
desirable  requirements  for  a  winter  overcoat  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing  of  the  soil.  In  our  market  gardening 
on  sandy  soils,  something  seems  absolutely  essential. 
We  are  too  far  north  to  double-crop  all  of  our  land, 
and  I  am  very  confident  that  it  is  not  wise  to  have  it 
bare,  or  give  it  up  to  weeds.  Crimson  clover  is  too 
uncertain  with  us,  and  I  prefer  something  that  will 
not  “  die  in  winter.”  When  we  raise  potatoes,  beets, 
late  peas,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  we  cannot  get  off  the 
crops  in  time  to  use  the  land  for  another  profitable 
crop,  and,  in  a  small  way,  we  have  found  it  wise  to 
sow  rye  in  preference  to  anything  else.  With  us, 
oats  and  peas  sowed  during  the  hot  months,  do  not  do 
well.  If  the  rye  gets  too  big,  we  feed  it  down  or 
mow  it  for  fodder.  If  mowed  before  it  is  too  mature, 
it  will  keep  on  growing. 

For  very  early  planting,  green  crops  plowed  in 
might  not  be  beneficial ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
about  this.  For  melons,  squashes  and  like  crops,  a 
crop  of  rye  plowed  in  two  or  three  weeks  before 
planting  is,  I  think,  very  beneficial.  The  unsightli¬ 
ness  of  land  left  bare  or  covered  with  weeds,  is  not 
pleasant,  and  this  practice  of  fall  plowing,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  “  winter  overcoat,”  etc.,  seems  to  destroy  many 
weeds  and  insects.  While  a  fall  crop  of  turnips  or 
kindred  crops  left  to  rot  on  the  ground  may  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  rye  is  better,  be¬ 
cause  it  lives  through  the  winter,  and  that  the  crop 
plowed  in,  and  the  roots  as  well,  serve  to  furnish 
humus;  the  mechanical  action  in  keeping  the  soil 
loose,  is  also  useful. 

On  page  529,  H.  Q.  Manchester  suggests  raising  tur¬ 
nips  as  a  winter  food  supply  for  pigs.  I  have  never 
had  pigs  hungry  enough  to  eat  turnips,  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  and,  with  corn  at  40  cents,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  turnips  would  be  worth  harvesting  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  I  think  that  Mr.  Morse  will  find  it  profitable 
to  sow  rye  at  any  time  that  he  can  between  July  15 
and  October  1.  On  good  soil,  ll4  bushel  to  the  acre 
is  enough,  I  think,  while  on  poor  ground,  I  would 
use  two  bushels  or  more.  b.  t.  w. 

Rochester,  Mass. 

An  Authority  on  Gooseberries  Talks. 

Aside  from  the  effects  of  mildew,  I  do  not  know  but 
one  variety  of  gooseberries  can  be  grown  as  cheaply 
as  another.  I  may  have  a  gooseberry  which  always 
mildews  with  me  and  seldom  mildews  anywhere  else, 
or  I  may  have  one  which  never  mildews  with  me  and 
generally  mildews  in  other  localities.  No  amount  of 
advertising,  pushing  or  booming  will,  nowadays, 
make  any  variety  of  new  fruit  successful  unless  it  has 
real  merit,  and  the  success  with  which  it  meets,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  its  merits  among  fruit  growers, 
etc.  Aside  from  observing  the  merits  of  different 
varieties,  I  have  no  taste  for  the  details  of  fruit  gath¬ 
ering  and  marketing,  and  when  this  work  is  going  on, 
is  the  time  I  like  best  to  leave  home  ;  so  we  try  to 
avoid  fruit  growing  as  much  as  possible,  and  thereby, 
don’t  get  wild  over  a  big  crop,  or  despondent  over  a 
small  crop  of  our  own. 

We  don’t  grow  gooseberry  plants  for  fun.  We  ob¬ 
serve  the  demands  from  fruit  growers  in  other  locali¬ 
ties.  To  supply  this  demand,  we  have  several  acres 
of  Red  Jacket  which  we  now  need  most.  After  these, 
Downing  is  in  most  demand,  and  next  comes  Hough¬ 
ton.  Our  increase  of  stock  plants  the  coming  season 
will  be  mostly  Red  Jacket.  For  some  of  the  much- 
advertised  varieties,  one  or  two  rows  or  a  part  of  a 
row  of  stock  plants,  is  all  we  need,  simply  because 
their  product  is  all  we  can  sell. 

We  have  been  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  spray¬ 
ing  gooseberry  plants  (before  and  after  mildew  ap¬ 
peared)  with  liver  of  sulphur  and  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
and  have  not  seen  the  slightest  good  effect  from 
either.  Gooseberry  mildew  seems  to  be  different 
from  grape  mildew.  I  do  not  judge  the  Industry  a 
humbug  because  it  mildews  always  with  me,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  have  never  yet  met  the  plant  grower  who 
could  grow  the  plants  from  the  beginning.  If  there 
is  a  man  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  who  can  do  this  suc¬ 
cessfully,  I  have  not  yet  found  him  ;  so  all  the  Indus¬ 
try  plants  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  market,  were 
started  in  Europe.  If  they  are  so  valuable  for  America, 
why  cannot  the  small  plants  be  grown  here  ? 

I  have  never  seen  any  difference  between  Columbus 
and  Triumph,  but  the  originator  of  Columbus  once 
told  me  that  there  is  a  difference.  When  Columbus 
and  Triumph  do  not  mildew,  they  are  immense  bearers 
of  the  most  elegant  quality  of  fruit.  The  Carman 
gooseberry  I  have  never  seen. 

The  Downing  fruit  has  to  he  picked  quick,  The  Red 
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Jacket  fruit  can  hang  on  the  bushes  for  a  long  time. 
Few  gooseberries  are  eaten  ripe.  As  I  understand 
the  matter,  gooseberries  for  market  and  canning  fac¬ 
tories  are  all  picked  while  green,  and  most  of  them, 
if  ripe,  would  be  unsalable  exeept  in  very  small  lots. 
For  cooking  purposes,  the  sweetest  gooseberries 
would  be  least  desirable.  We  have  been  informed  by 
many  women  that,  for  cooking,  preserving,  etc.,  the 
Red  Jacket  gooseberry  is  best.  I  do  not  presume 
that  it  will  prove  best  every  year  in  every  locality 
under  the  sun,  neither  does  the  Fay  currant ;  but  the 
fact  is  evident  that  the  Fay  is  now  the  standard  red 
currant,  because  our  experience  and  that  of  many  other 
currant  plant  growers  is  that  we  grow  more  Fays  than 
all  other  varieties  combined.  Most  of  the  Fay  plants 
are  sold  to  practical  fruit  growers,  and  the  fact  that 
I  have  paid  the  Fay  heirs  over  $40,000  as  their  share 
from  the  sales  of  Fay  plants,  seems  to  me  substantial 
evidence  of  its  excellence.  geo.  s.  josselyn. 


A  COW  DIALOGUE. 

[  Old  Spot  and  Old  Brin  Discuss  the  Milking  Question.] 
Old  Spot:  “How  do  you  like  the  new  man  that 
master  has  just  hired  ?  ” 

Old  Brin  :  “  1  don’t  like  to  have  him  milk  me  one 
bit.  He’s  too  rough.  When  he  sits  down  to  milk  me, 
he  grabs  hold  of  my  teats  and  jerks  and  yanks  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  pull  them  off.  And  then, 
too,  his  finger  nails  are  long  and  sharp,  and  they  cut 
into  the  sides  of  my  teats  and  hurt  me.” 

Old  Spot :  “  What  do  you  do  when  a  milker  hurts 
you  ?  ” 

Old  Brin  :  “  I  switch  my  tail  nervously  awhile,  and 
then  stand  around  away  from  him.  I  tried  that  with 
him  ;  but  it  was  no  use,  and  when  he  grabbed  hold  so 
roughly  and  hurt  me  again,  I  just  kicked  him  and  the 
milk  pail  over.” 

Old  Spot :  “Good  enough  for  him!  Served  him 
right !  What  did  he  do  then  ?  ” 

Old  Brin  :  “  He  jumped  up  and  yelled  and  swore  at 
me  awfully,  and  kicked  me  in  the  ribs  with  his  heavy 
boots,  and  pounded  me  over  the  back  with  his  big 
wooden  stool.  I  am  as  sore  and  lame  as  can  be,  and 
I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  my  regular 
mess  of  milk  for  several  days  !” 

Old  Spot :  “How  different  that  is  from  the  way 
master  does  !” 

Old  Brin  :  “  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is  !  When  master  sits 
down  to  milk  me,  he  speaks  kindly  to  me,  and  then 
takes  hold  of  my  teats  gently  and  handles  them  over 
carefully  before  he  begins  to  squeeze  the  milk  out. 
He  brushes  off  my  udder,  and  then  begins,  gradually, 
to  draw  the  milk.  Under  such  gentle  treatment,  I 
can  feel  my  milk  running  toward  the  outlets,  and  my 
teats  just  swell  right  out  to  almost  bursting  fullness. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  down  all  my  milk  to  master. 
He  doesn’t  work  his  elbows  up  and  down  with  a  yank 
as  though  he  were  pumping.” 

Old  Spot :  “  You  speak  of  giving  down  your  milk 
readily  and  willingly  to  master  !  Can  you  hold  up 
your  milk  when  you  want  to  ?  ” 

Old  Brin  :  “  Yes,  indeed,  I  can  !  It  isn’t  very  often 
that  I  want  to,  but  there  are  times  when  I  want  to 
hold  up  my  milk,  and  then  I  can  do  it.  When  that 
new  man  kicked  me  on  the  under  side  with  his  hard¬ 
toed  boots,  and  pounded  me  over  the  back  with  his 
heavy  wooden  stool,  I  just  held  up  my  milk  of  my 
own  will.  1  was  determined  that  he  should  not  get 
another  drop  out  of  me  at  that  milking;  and  he  didn’t, 
either,  though  he  had  not  got  half  my  regular  mess.” 

Old  Spot :  “  I  overheard  some  men  say,  the  other 
day,  that  we  cows  cannot  hold  up  our  milk  when  we 
please.” 

Old  Brin  :  “  That  is  all  theory  and  nonsense  !  Under 
cruel,  rough  treatment,  I  always  draw  up  the  muscles 
and  ligaments  all  along  my  under  side,  especially 
around  my  udder.  This  prevents  any  inflow  of  milk 
into  the  regular  channels,  and  so  none  comes  out. 
Under  kind  and  gentle  treatment,  I  can  let  it  down 
in  a  little  while.  But  if  I  hold  it  up  a  long  time,  it 
will  stay  up  in  spite  of  me.” 

Old  Spot:  “I  wish  that  all  men  understood  how  to 
milk  as  well  as  master  does.” 

Old  Brin  :  “I  do,  too!  If  all  milkers  understood 
how  to  milk  a  cow  as  well  as  master  does,  there 
would  be  more  milk  and  less  ‘kicking.’  If  they 
would  speak  kindly  when  they  approach  us,  and  sit 
down  and  carefully  brush  off  the  udder,  and  work 
the  teats  with  gentle  pressure  a  little  before  trying 
to  start  the  milk,  it  would  be  as  we  cows  would  like 
to  have  it.  Under  such  kindly  touches,  the  milk  is 
readily  responsive,  and  runs  quickly  in  its  channels 
to  the  proper  outlet.  And  then,  if  they  would  remem¬ 
ber  not  to  jerk  and  yank  so  hard  as  though  they 
were  trying  to  pull  something  out  by  the  roots,  it 
would  be  much  more  agreeable.  I  don’t  like  to  be 
yelled  at,  either,  every  time  I  switch  my  tail !  And  if 
every  dairyman  would  do  as  master  does  during  the 
troublesome  fly  season — put  us  in  the  stable  about  20 


minutes  before  milking  time,  and  close  the  doors  and 
darken  the  windows — there  would  be  less  switching 
of  tails  to  annoy  the  milker,  and  more  milk,  besides  !” 

Old  Spot:  “Yes,  it  does  seem  so  good  !  In  the 
darkened  stable,  the  flies  soon  settle  away  from  us, 
and  go  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  walls. 
Then,  when  master  comes  out  and  opens  the  doors 
and  lightens  the  stable,  the  flies  do  not  return  to 
annoy  us  both.  I  wish  that  all  milkers  were  like  our 
kind  master.” 

Old  Brin  :  “Yes,  yes  !  Master  is  very  kind,  and  I 
know  that,  under  such  treatment  as  he  always  gives 
me,  I  can  and  do  *  give  down  ’  from  a  pint  to  a  quart 
more  milk  than  I  do  when  treated  roughly  or  spoken 
to  harshly.”  a.  r.  fhillips. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  CIDER  JELLY. 

A  NEW  VALUE  FROM  APPLE  POMACE. 

How  and  from  What  It  Is  Made. 

Within  a  radius  of  15  miles,  I  know  of,  at  least, 
eight  cider  mills  ;  there  may  be  even  more  than  this 
number.  Every  season,  after  cidermaking  is  over,  a 
huge  pile  of  pomace  may  be  seen  at  each  one  of  them, 
slowly  rotting  away,  polluting  the  atmosphere,  to  the 
annoyance  of  neighbors  in  particular,  and  passers-by 
in  general.  No  doubt,  the  same  conditions  exist  all 
over  the  United  States.  Is  it  possible  that  the  owners 
of  these  enterprises  are  ignorant  of  the  money  value 
these  piles  of  pomace  contain  ?  Or  are  they  too  shift¬ 
less  to  go  about  extracting  the  value  from  them  ?  At 
a  mill  in  my  neighborhood,  I,  with  another  man,  for 
the  first  time,  made  cider  jelly  three  years  ago.  We 
made  it  for  one-third,  the  owner  getting  two-thirds, 
we  doing  all  the  work,  and  he  furnishing  everything. 
It  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

During  the  day,  all  the  pomace  is  thrown  into  a  pile 
in  a  corner  of  the  mill ;  in  the  evening,  after  the 
cidermakers  quit  work,  we  take  possession  and  work 
over  the  pomace  by  shoveling  into  a  vat,  enough  of  it 
to  make  a  good-sized  cheese.  About  125  gallons  of 
water  are  poured  carefully  all  over  it,  and  it  is  left 
to  soak  about  one-half  hour.  We  then  shovel  it  on 
the  press,  and  press  in  the  same  way  as  for  cider.  The 
juice  received  we  boil  down  to  the  proper  consistency, 
so  as  to  jelly  when  cold.  While  the  boiling  is  in 
progress,  another  cheese  is  put  on  the  press,  and  so  on 
until  all  the  pomace  is  worked  up.  Nothing  is  used 
except  pomace,  water  and  labor.  Very  simple,  is  it 
not  ? 

The  results  from  one  cheese  are  all  the  way  from  8 
to  13  gallons  of  jelly.  A  cheese  from  sweet-apple 
pomace,  yields  more  than  one  from  sour  apples.  We 
have  a  ready  sale  for  all  of  it  at  75  cents  per  gallon. 
Our  biggest  night’s  work  was  75  gallons ;  this,  at  75 
cents  per  gallon,  amounts  to  $5(5.25.  Think  of  it! 
One  day’s  pomace  at  one  mill,  made  this.  What  a  vast 
sum  is  annually  lost !  Neither  is  this  all  !  A  cheese 
soaked  in  a  similar  way  the  second  time,  produced 
five  gallons  more  of  jelly,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that, 
if  this  pomace  were  ground  finer  before  being  soaked, 
considerable  more  jelly  might  be  extracted. 

For  what  may  this  jelly  be  used  ?  Jack  Frost  at¬ 
tended  to  the  apple  crop  in  this  locality  last  year,  and 
not  a  homegrown  apple  was  to  be  found.  However, 
a  good  many  were  shipped  in,  and  we  bought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  barrels  ;  some  rotted  badly  and  wife  went  over 
them,  picking  them  over  and  those  partially  decayed 
were  cut  out  and  used  in  making  apple  butter.  Some 
of  this  jelly  is  put  into  a  small,  brass  kettle,  to  which 
are  added  the  apples  and  spices,  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  a  kettle  of  the  finest  apple  butter  is  produced 
right  on  the  cook  stove  from  products  that  would, 
otherwise,  have  been  a  total  loss.  In  the  absence  of 
apples,  we  have  used  pumpkins  as  a  substitute,  a 
little  more  of  the  jelly  being  required  in  this  case, 
and  indeed,  it  cannot  be  told,  from  the  other.  To 
give  mince  pie  a  snap,  as  some  call  it,  nothing  will 
answer  any  better.  For  jelly  cake  or  jelly  roll,  no 
other  jelly  can  come  up  to  it,  because  of  its  peculiar, 
acid  flavor.  I  introduced  it  in  bakeshops  for  this 
purpose,  and  last  year,  sold  at  one  bakery,  07  gallons, 
and  they  want  no  other  when  they  can  get  this.  A 
little  may  be  melted  and  put  into  drinking  water  in 
summer ;  it  quenches  thirst  better  than  anything  I 
know,  without  pouring  down  so  much  water.  It  is  not 
an  intoxicant.  By  adding  a  little  sugar  to  the  jelly, 
it  may  be  used  on  the  table  like  any  other  jelly,  or  in 
any  form  in  which  other  jellies  are  used. 

Two  years  ago,  about  15  gallons  were  left  standing 
in  the  mill  in  a  stone  crock,  with  no  cover.  It  was 
exposed  all  winter,  to  freezing  and  thawing  alter¬ 
nately;  all  the  summer  following,  it  was  exposed  again 
to  the  heat,  and  last  fall  was  as  sweet  and  nice  as 
when  first  put  up.  It  keeps  indefinitely  without 
even  proper  care.  While  this  might  prove  a  bonanza 
for  the  cider  mill  man,  where  does  the  farmer’s  share 
come  in  ?  The  pomace  is  the  property  of  the  man 
that  brings  the  apples;  he  may  take  it  away  or  leave 
it  at  his  option  ;  this  the  cider  maker  recognizes,  and 
will  make  up  the  jelly  for  25  cents  per  gallon  for 


any  one  that  desires  it ;  thus  one  will  get  cheap,  a 
valuable  product  that,  heretofore,  has  been  a  total 
loss. 

It  seems  that  all  kinds  of  stock  will  eat  this  pom¬ 
ace,  and  will  eat  more  of  it  and  thrive  on  it  better, 
when  the  jelly  is  extracted  than  when  it  is  left  in. 
A  wealthy  neighbor  farmer  hauls,  every  morning,  of 
this  pomace,  and  scatters  it  thinly  over  the  pasture 
belonging  to  the  mill  owner  for  his  stock  to  eat,  for 
the  privilege  of  getting  half  of  it  for  his  own  stock. 
A  sleeker  lot  of  cattle  one  doesn’t  see  anywhere,  than 
those  after  the  cidermaking  is  over;  this  abolishes 
a  nuisance  in  a  very  profitable  way.  j.  Bollinger. 

Ohio. 


AN  ICE  HOUSE  AND  COLD  STORAGE. 

I  would  like  to  build  a  cheap  ice  house,  to  hold  12  to  14  two-horse 
loads,  and  would  like  to  have  a  room  5(4  feet  high  and  eight  feet 
square  below  the  ice  for  milk  and  butter,  in  fact,  a  cold  storage 
room.  How  should  this  be  built  so  as  to  economize  in  space  and 
cost  ?  I  could  build  it  by  having  it  partly  in  the  ground.  I  have 
the  timber,  and  expect  to  do  most  of  the  work.  Could  I  have  it 
built  so  as  to  have  ice  around  the  room,  as  well  as  above  ? 

Brandywine  Manor,  Pa.  e.  r.  g. 

Ice  House  for  a  Dairy. 

If  the  ice  house  can  be  built  upon  a  sidehill,  I 
would  plan  to  have  one  side  and  part  of  two  adjacent 
sides  under  ground.  I  would  have  the  cool-room  door 
on  the  lower  side,  the  ice-house  door  on  the  upper, 
and  plan  to  have  gravity  put  the  ice  to  as  high  a  point 
as  is  needed  in  the  ice  house.  Handling  ice  is  hard 
work,  and  I  would,  if  possible,  avoid  lifting  it.  About 
800  cubic  feet  of  ice  space  will  be  needed  to  hold  20 
tons.  This,  with  an  allowance  for  air  space,  packing 
aud  cool  room,  will  require  a  building  about  10x12x16 
feet.  I  would  use  2x6  studding,  and  board  both  in¬ 
side  and  out  tight,  with  matched  lumber,  or  if  rough 
boards  are  plenty,  would  use  them  and  a  good  water¬ 
proof  paper.  This  will  give  a  six-inch  air  space,  and 
assist  materially  in  keeping  the  ice.  For  flooring 
over  the  cool  room,  I  would  use  two-inch  chestnut 
plank,  caulking  well  with  oakum,  or  double-board 
with  matched  spruce  or  white  pine.  It  will  pay  to 
coat  well  the  floor  and  sides  with  coal  tar.  I  do  not 
think  it  practicable  to  try  to  pack  ice  around  the 
room,  as  such  a  small  quantity  of  ice  will  keep  much 
better  in  one  mass.  When  ice  is  packed  on  floors  of 
different  levels,  air  is  likely  to  get  in  and  waste  ice 
badly.  We  have  tried  it.  We  find  that  ice  keeps  best 
when  put  in  one  mass,  filling  the  cracks  with  snow 
(or  sawdust  if  snow  cannot  be  had),  allowing  a  foot  at 
the  sides  for  sawdust  and  a  good  coating  of  the  same 
on  top.  By  examining  the  ice  through  the  season, 
and  filling  up  an  occasional  hole  that  may  form,  it 
will  keep  quite  well.  The  floor  may  drip  a  little,  but 
I  know  of  no  practicable  way  to  avoid  this  without 
using  the  patented  processes.  Build  double  doors  to 
the  cool  room,  and  avoid  tar  there,  or  anything  that 
can  possibly  taint  milk  or  butter.  If  it  become 
musty  or  at  all  moldy,  a  coat  of  whitewash  will 
sweeten  things  immensely.  On  any  farm,  a  cool  room 
will  be  found  very  convenient  and  profitable  for  keep¬ 
ing,  for  a  few  days,  many  things  besides  milk  and 
butter.  H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

Connecticut. 

Cold  Room  on  a  Fruit  Farm, 

In  building  a  small  and  cheap  ice  house  and  cold 
storage  room,  the  same  general  principles  must  be 
observed  as  in  building  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
structures  In  fact,  additional  care  should  be  taken, 
because  the  percentage  of  waste  is  greater  in  a  small 
than  in  a  large  body  of  ice.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  ice  house  be  made  air-tight,  so  that,  by  no 
possibility,  an  outside  current  of  air  can  reach  the 
ice  ;  that  there  be  perfect  drainage  at  the  bottom, 
and  that  there  be  provision  for  ventilation  over  the 
ice.  I  think  that  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  build 
it  partly  under  ground.  A  site  should  be  chosen  that 
is  shaded  by  trees  or  other  buildings  the  greater  part 
of  the  day. 

Drainage. — If  the  soil  is  gravelly  or  sandy  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  all  that  will  be  needed  is  to 
fill  under  the  ice  house  and  chill  room  small  stones  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  If  the  ground  is  clayey, 
more  care  is  necessary.  A  cement  floor  on  broken 
stones  should  be  made  under  the  entire  building. 
This  should  slope  to  a  corner,  and  a  small  sink  be  put 
in  the  floor  at  that  point.  A  lead  pipe  should  be 
attached  to  the  sink  and  carried  down  so  as  to  be  bent 
upward  four  or  five  inches  U-shape  before  it  leads 
away  from  the  building.  This  bend  will  keep  filled 
with  water  and  effectually  prevent  the  entrance  of 
outside  air.  At  the  end  of  the  pipe,  a  hole  should  be 
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dug,  at  least,  eight  feet  deep,  unless  a  strata  of  sand 
or  porous  gravel  be  reached.  This  hole  should  be 
filled  with  stones  a  little  higher  than  where  the  pipe 
will  enter  it. 

Foundation. — For  the  foundation,  a  trench  should 
be  dug  that  will  be  below  frost ;  this  may  be  filled  in 
with  small  stones  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  An 
18-ineh  wall  then  should  be  laid  in  cement,  and  built 
about  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
wall  should  be  banked  with  earth  so  as  to  turn  all 
surface  water  away  from  the  wall. 

The  Building. — The  sills  should  be  bedded  in 
cement  mortar,  and  a  balloon  or  mortised  frame  put 
up.  The  timber  for  the  frame  should  be  either  two 
or  three  by  eight  inches.  On  the  outside,  half-inch 
matched  spruce  ceiling,  covered  with  the  best  build¬ 
ing  paper  and  narrow  pine  siding.  Four  inches  from 
the  outside,  narrow  strips  of  inch  stuff  are  to  be  toed 
in  to  the  studding.  Building  paper  is  to  be  tacked  to 
these  strips  and  covered  with  ceiling  boards  matched 
in.  This  will  make  a  four-inch  air  chamber  next  to 
the  siding.  Building  paper  should  be  tacked  to  the 
studding  and  covered  with  inch  ceiling.  As  each 
width  of  paper  is  covered  by  the  boards,  the  four-inch 
space  should  be  packed  with  dry  sawdust.  This 
should  be  continued  all  the  way  to  the  plates  and 
peaks  at  the  gables. 

Windows  and  Doors. — Near  the  peak  in  each  gable, 
small  window  frames  should  be  set  for  ventilation. 
A  door  for  filling  in  ice  should  be  conveniently 
placed  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  the  ice,  when 
packed,  is  as  near  level  as  may  be.  Provision  must 
be  made  for  a  door  to  the  cold  storage  room.  Around 
these  door  frames,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
partitions  for  air  and  sawdust  air-tight.  The 
doors  should  be  four  inches  thick,  and  the  edges 
beveled  so  that  they  will  wedge  in  the  frame  when 
closed,  and  be  fastened  with  the  ordinary  ice-door 
latch.  The  doors  are  made  by  building  a  frame  of 
2x3  pine,  that  will  fit  the  jambs.  On  one  side  of  this, 
nail  matched  stuff.  Put  this  side  down  on  a  floor, 
and  tack  ordinary  laths,  laid  flat,  to  these  boards 
next  to  the  2x3  frame.  Cover  this  with  building 
paper,  tacking  it  to  the  lath  frame,  Repeat,  putting 
in  lath  and  building  paper  till  the  space  is  filled. 
There  will  be  about  eight  or  nine  air  spaces,  and  the 
open  side  then  may  be  covered  with  matched  ceiling 
boards.  This  will  make  a  light,  air-tight  door.  At 
the  door  for  filling  the  ice  house,  boards  may  be 
placed  loosely,  or  merely  tacked  on  the  inside  of  the 
door  frame,  and  the  space  between  these  boards  and 
the  door  filled  with  straw. 

The  Storage  Room. — As  E.  R.  S.  requires  a  room 
only  eight  feet  square,  he  would  secure  the  same  space 
and  have  more  room  for  ice  if  he  took  one-half  a  12- 
foot  building,  namely  6x12,  for  his  storage  room. 
Timbers  should  be  placed  close  together  over  this 
room  to  support  the  ice  above  it.  The  floor  under 
the  ice  should  be  covered  with  tin  or  iron,  water¬ 
tight.  A  first-class  tin-roofer  will  be  needed  to  do 
this  job.  Any  leak  will  so  dampen  the  storage 
room  that  it  will  not  be  fit  to  contain  milk  or  butter. 
This  tin  floor  should  slope  to  the  entrance  side  of  the 
storage  room,  and  have  a  gutter  bent  in  the  tin. 
This  gutter  should  slope  to  a  corner  and  open  into  a 
pipe  with  a  trap  similar  to  that  previously  described, 
so  as  to  prevent  air  from  the  room  below  reaching 
the  ice.  This  pipe  should  empty  on  the  cement  floor 
at  the  bottom.  The  trouble  that  I  foresee  with  the 
plan  of  E.  R.  S.  is  the  liability  to  dampness  and  mold 
in  his  storage  room.  By  putting  a  tight  board  floor 
in  this  room,  the  dampness  from  the  cement  floor  will 
be  obviated  to  a  great  extent.  At  all  times,  it  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  keep  a  pan  with  a  lump  of  stone 
lime  standing  in  this  room.  The  lime  will  absorb 
the  moisture  from  the  air,  and  when  it  becomes 
powdery  or  air-slaked,  it  should  be  renewed.  After 
filling,  the  ice  should  be  covered  not  less  than 
three  feet  deep  with  cheap  hay  or  straw.  I  have 
been  thus  particular  in  every  detail,  because  a  failure 
in  making  the  house  air-tight,  providing  proper 
drainage  or  ventilation,  will  always  cause  a  failure 
in  keeping  ice  or  maintaining  a  cold  storage  room. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  barns. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Founder  or  Rheumatism  in  Cows. 

A.  B.  W.,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.— We  have  several  cows  ou  the 
farm  that  have  become  stiffened  In  their  fore  legs  or  shoulders. 
They  move  very  much  like  a  foundered  horse.  Will  excessive 
feeding  with  roots,  or  being  deprived  of  drink  and  then  allowed 
to  take  all  they  will,  or  getting  to  the  meal  box,  or  dampness, 
cause  this  trouble  ?  They  are  otherwise  healthy. 

The  cows  have  either  been  foundered,  or  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  rheumatism.  Over-feeding  or  gorging  with 
grain  at  the  meal-bin,  or  drinking  excessive  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cold  water  after  long  abstinence,  would  be 
very  liable  to  cause  founder.  If  foundered,  there  will 
be  more  or  less  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  feet,  with 
or  without  swelling  extending  above  the  hoof,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation.  The  animal 
usually  persists  in  lying  down.  A  full  dose  of  salts 
(three-fourths  to  one  pound  each  epsom  salts  and 
common  salt  with  one  to  two  ounces  of  ginger)  should 
be  given  at  the  outset.  Then  half-ounce  doses  of 
saltpeter  with  25  to  30  drops  of  the  tincture  of  aconite 
may  be  given  two  or  three  times  daily.  The  feet 
should  be  wrapped  in  rags  kept  wet  with  cold  water, 
or  the  cows  caused  to  stand  in  a  stream  or  puddle  of 
water  several  hours  daily.  If  suppuration  take  place 
within  the  hoof,  the  cold  pack  to  the  feet  should  be 
replaced  by  warm  poultices,  and  the  loosened  hoof- 
wall  cut  freely  away  so  as  to  allow  a  free  exit  for  the 
pus. 

Rheumatism  might  result  from  dampness  or  cold 
draughts.  Excessive  feeding  on  turnips  might  cause 
the  trouble.  If  rheumatism  is  present,  there  will  be 
stiffness,  with  more  or  less  tenderness  and  swelling 
of  the  joints  or  groups  of  muscles  or  tendons.  The 
joints  are  most  commonly  implicated.  There  is,  often, 
a  tendency  to  shift  from  place  to  place,  which,  when 
manifested  is  especially  characteristic  of  rheumatism. 
Lameness  will  be  aggravated  by  dampness  or  expos¬ 
ure,  and  relieved  by  sunshine  and  warmth.  As  in  the 
case  of  founder,  a  full  dose  of  salts  can  be  first  admin¬ 
istered  to  advantage,  and  followed  by  one-half  to  one- 
ounce  doses  of  equal  parts  of  bicarbonate  and  nitrate 
of  potash  two  or  three  times  daily.  Rub  the  swollen 
joints  every  two  or  three  days  with  ammonia  liniment 
until  the  skin  is  moderately  blistered.  Dry,  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  should  be  provided  when  necessary  to 
protect  the  cattle  from  cold  winds  or  storms. 

Cow  With  Injured  Teat. 

'/•  A.  A.,  Gainesville ,  Fla. — I  bought  a  valuable  cow  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  had  one  of  the  front  teats  cut  by  a  barbed  wire.  The 
accident  happened  about  three  months  ago.  The  other  three 
teats  are  all  right,  but  the  milk  was  allowed  to  cake  in  the  injured 
one,  and  now  it  yields  no  milk.  What,  can  I  do  to  bring  this  teat 
to  its  proper  milk  again  ? 

The  milk  will,  probably,  come  in  that  quarter  again 
when  the  cow  is  fresh.  Should  the  milk  not  come 
readily  at  first,  milk  that  teat  just  the  same,  and 
knead  that  quarter  for  several  minutes  with  the  hands 
after  each  milking.  If  the  milk  be  present  in  the 
quarter,  but  cannot  be  drawn  because  of  some  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  teat,  employ  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  open 
the  teat  at  once. 

•  Bad  Tooth  or  Sore. 

M.  S.,  Forestville ,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  cow  seven  years  old,  that  has, 
for  two  years,  discharged  from  the  mouth  an  offensive  liquid. 
She  is  in  good  spirits,  eats  well,  and  gives  52  pounds  of  milk  per 
day,  but  is  poor,  and  I  cannot  get  her  to  take  on  flesh.  Her  grain 
ration  is  corn  and  oats  ground.  She  runs  out  to  grass  ou  good 
pasture.  My  other  cows  are  not  affected  like  her.  What  can  I  do 
to  cure  her  ? 

There  is  either  a  decayed  tooth  or  a  running  sore, 
either  of  which  would,  probably,  require  a  difficult 
surgical  operation  before  a  cure  can  be  effected.  I 
would  advise  you  to  have  the  cow  examined  by  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeon,  in  order  to  locate  the 
trouble  and  perform  an  operation  if  necessary. 

Tetanus  or  Lockjaw  in  a  Horse. 

A.  B.  M.,  Blairsville,  Pa. — My  mare  has  a  very  strange  trouble  in 
her  eves  lately.  In  certain  positions  in  which  she  gets  her  head, 
the  whites  of  her  eyes  (from  the  direction  of  the  nose)  come  out 
over  her  eyes,  covering  almost  all  of  the  ball,  until  one  would 
think,  at  first,  that  the  ball  had  really  receded  into  her  head.  I 
cannot  And  out  here  anything  about  this  trouble,  and,  of  course, 
no  cure. 

The  symptom  described,  the  projection  of  the  haw 
or  membrana  nietitans  over  the  eye  from  the  inner 
angle,  is  characteristic  ‘  of  tetanus.  This  is  usually 
the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention,  and  is  soon 
followed  by  difficulty  in  mastication  and  swallowing, 
with  inability  to  open  the  mouth  fully,  and  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  neck  and  along  the  spine. 
The  animal  becomes  very  excitable,  the  slightest 
noise  increasing  the  spasm  of  the  affected  muscles, 
and  the  projection  outward  of  the  haw.  As  the  symp¬ 
toms  become  aggravated,  the  jaws  are  more  or  less 
completely  set,  the  eyeball  retracted  and  mostly  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  protruding  haw,  nostrils  dilated,  respira¬ 
tion  difficult.  The  horse  stands  trembling  with  his 
muscles  rigid,  and  all  four  legs  braced  to  avoid  fall¬ 
ing.  The  disease  is  due  to  a  specific  germ,  the  tetanus 
bacillus,  which  usually  enters  the  system  through  an 
old  wound  or  other  abrasion  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane.  Acute  attacks  of  the  disease  run  a  rapid 
course,  and  victims  die  in  three  to  five  days.  The 
mild  or  sub  acute  cases  can  often  be  treated  success¬ 
fully,  but  require  the  personal  attention  of  a  veteri¬ 
narian  to  treat  the  symptoms  as  they  develop  or 
change.  In  general,  the  patient  should  at  once  be 
placed  in, a  darkened  stall  or  corner,  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  all  noises.  No  bedding  should  be  allowed 
except  such  materials  as  sawdust,  fine  planer-shavings 
or  peat  moss,  which  will  cause  no  rustle  as  the  animal 
walks  over  it.  In  approaching  the  horse,  always 
move  slowly  and  quietly.  The  diet  should  consist  of 
soft  mashes  or  nutritious  drinks,  such  as  oatmeal 
gruel,  flaxseed  tea,  eggs,  milk,  etc.  When  the  jaws 
are  practically  closed,  the  patient  will  often  suck  soft 
food  through  the  teeth.  A  bucket  of  cool  water  should 
be  kept  constantly  before  the  horse,  placed  nearly  on 
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a  level  with  the  head.  Usually,  the  head  cannot  be 
lowered  without  great  effort. 

Medicinally,  a  full  dose  of  aloes  and  belladonna 
(eight  to  twelve  drams  of  aloes  with  two  drams  of 
solid  extract  of  belladonna)  should  be  administered 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  smaller  doses  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  moving.  The 
aloes  may  be  given  in  ball,  or  thrown  well  back  on 
the  tongue  with  a  syringe.  The  patient  should  not 
be  drenched  if  it  can  be  avoided.  If  the  animal  can¬ 
not  swallow,  or  is  too  greatly  excited  when  given  the 
medicine  by  the  mouth,  it  is  best  to  resort  to  rectal 
and  hypodermic  medication.  Good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  giving  one-half  to  one  dram  each  of  opium 
and  cannabis  indica  extract,  made  into  a  paste  with 
ammonium  ascetite  solution,  and  placed  well  back 
upon  the  tongue,  or  crowded  between  the  back  teeth, 
three  times  daily.  Or  atropia  and  morphia  sulphate 
may  be  given  hypodermically.  The  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  tetanus  antitoxin  in  the  treatment 
of  tetanus  in  horses  as  well  as  in  man,  has  given  such 
favorable  results  in  the  cases  recorded,  that  it  may 
prove  almost  or  quite  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of 
tetanus.  To  insure  success,  it  should  be  used  as  early 
as  possible,  by  a  competent  veterinarian  or  physician. 


How  Bean  Vines  Twine. 

J.  C.  If.,  Fairview,  Ua. — Wliy  is  it  that  a  climbing'  bean  vine 
always  goes  around  on  the  right  hand  side  of  a  stake  in  climbing, 
and  never  to  the  left  ? 

Ans. — The  best  answer  we  can  give  is  because  it  is 
its  nature  so  to  do — the  same  as  some  trees  are  upright, 
others  spreading,  others  pendulous.  So,  too,  with  all 
varieties  of  plants.  Each  has  its  habit  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  hop  vine  always  winds  from  left  to 
right  (with  the  sun),  and  we  cannot  induce  it  to  twine 
otherwise.  The  morning-glory  twines  against  the 
sun  and  we  cannot  induce  it  to  twine  with  it.  So  it 
is  with  beans. 

Making  Sorghum  on  Shares. 

G.  1).  P.,  Riley  County,  Kan. — What  is  about  the  right  share  of 
sorghum  for  me  to  receive,  if  I  furnish  the  cane,  press,  paus  and 
furnace,  and  the  other  fellow  furnishes  the  cane,  wood,  does  all 
the  work,  and  delivers  my  share  in  the  barrel  ?  I  cannot  run  the 
mill  this  season,  and  a  number  of  my  neighbors  would  like  to 
have  a  man  make  up  their  cane  on  shares  in  my  mill  for  them. 

Ans. — When  I  manufactured  cane  molasses  a  few 
years  ago,  I  furnished  the  machinery,  fuel  and  work, 
while  the  cane  was  furnished  by  the  other  party,  and 
each  received  one-half  the  molasses  delivered  at  the 
mill.  I  used  the  bagasse  from  the  mill  for  fuel,  and 
wish  nothing  better  where  the  furnace  is  constructed 
so  that  it  will  burn  it.  I  would  be  willing  to  rent  my 
plant  for  one-eighth  the  molasses  made,  delivered  in 
barrels.  mai.com  little. 

Something  About  Ginseng  Culture. 

M.  M.  W.,  Naples,  N.  Y.~ Can  ginseng  be  grown  and  cultivated  ? 
Is  it  grown  from  seeds  ? 

AN8WKRED  BY  GEO.  STANTON. 

Ginseng  can  be  grown  on  any  light,  rich  soil  that 
will  produce  good  garden  vegetables.  It  must  have 
shade,  either  natural  or  artificial.  My  own  opera¬ 
tions,  thus  far,  with  transplanted  roots,  have  been  in 
the  open  garden  with  artificial  shading.  Forest  cul¬ 
ture  will  give  good  results  with  the  least  expense. 
The  best  way  to  get  started  is  to  transplant  the  wild 
root ;  in  this  way,  one  soon  gets  to  producing  seed  in 
quantity.  The  seed  is  the  main  dependence,  as  gin¬ 
seng  does  not  spread  from  the  root.  Ginseng  seed  is 
expensive,  and  will  continue  to  be  expensive.  It 
cannot  be  handled  in  bulk  like  other  seeds,  must  not 
get  dry,  and  requires  18  months  to  germinate.  No 
one  need  think  that  he  can  rush  into  ginseng  culture 
by  the  acre,  and  make  a  fortune  in  a  year  or  two  :  it 
must  be  worked  up  from  small  beginnings,  and  will 
take  time  to  place  it  on  a  paying  basis.  The  root  is 
of  slow  growth,  but  responds  readily  to  good  treat¬ 
ment  ;  four  to  five  years  from  transplanted  roots, 
give  good  results,  and  six  to  eight  years  from  seed 
will  produce  good  marketable  roots. 

A  few  figures  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  ginseng  culture.  From  7%  beds,  3x16 
feet  each,  taken  up  last  fall,  the  product  was  30)^ 
pounds  of  dry,  marketable  roots,  which  sold  for  $161, 
and  over  4,000  roots  to  put  back  into  the  ground. 
Four  of  the  beds  had  been  in  cultivation  five  years, 
the  others  four  years,  and  had  produced  30,000  to 
40,000  seeds  during  the  time.  I  have  now  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  67  beds  3  to  3^x16  feet,  stocked  with  plants; 
20,000  to  25,000  seedling  roots  in  a  forest  nursery, 
from  one  to  three  season’s  growth.  I  shall  sow  in 
forest  nursery  this  season,  100,000  to  150,000  seeds  of 
last  year’s  crop,  to  produce  plants  next  spring.  This 
season’s  crop  of  seed  indicates  150,000  to  200,000, 
which  will  produce  plants  in  the  spring  of  1898.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  ginseng  culture  should  not 
become  an  important  industry  in  this  country;  it  has 
been  an  article  of  export  from  America  since  1718. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  10 
years,  1882-1891,  amounted  to  nearly  $8,000,000,  at  an 
average  of  about  $2  a  pound.  There  is  no  danger  of 
overproduction  of  first-class  roots. 
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A  Verdict  for  the  Silo. 

John  Gould,  Ohio. — The  “  confession’ ’ 
of  C  E.  Chapman,  that  all  roads  for  the 
•economical  feeding  of  cattle,  especially 
cows,  end  at  the  silo,  is  valuable  read¬ 
ing  for  those  who  have  been  waiting  for 
eight  years  to  see  the  outcome  of  the 
silo  fad,  and  have  tried  everything  they 
could  hear  of  as  a  substitute  for  ensi¬ 
lage,  to  abandon  each  in  turn,  and  in 
the  doing,  put  tar  more  labor  into  the 
venture,  than  to  have  built  and  filled  a 
silo.  The  fact  is  that  the  most  damag¬ 
ing  evidence  against  the  silo  is  from 
those  who  never  have  fed  ensilage  to 
their  stock,  and  believe  that  roots  are 
cheaper  and  better  than  “  sour  corn  fod¬ 
der.”  As  compared  with  roots,  the  Ohio 
Station  found  that  100  pounds  of  good 
ensilage  were  worth  something  more 
than  twice  its  weight  in  beets  or  roots, 
and  that  while  ensilage  was  a  sustaining 
food,  roots  were  little  better  than  an 
appetizer,  and  really  did  not  economize 
the  other  food  by  the  feeding. 

When  it  comes  to  the  number  of  tons 
weight  from  an  acre,  it  can  be  figured 
out  that  35  tons  of  ensilage  to  the  acre 
mean  1,000  bushels,  30  pounds  to  the 
bushel ;  and  one  must  hustle  around  to 
get  30,000  pounds  of  roots  from  an  acre. 
Where  men  have  silos,  I  find  that 
meadow  hay  is  not  held  in  very  high 
esteem,  as  a  reliance,  and  is  sold  and 
the  cows  fed  on  a  cheaper  and,  prac¬ 
tically,  better  food.  Hay  is  fed  to  stock 
for  its  starch  content — for  the  fuel  it 
contains  to  burn  to  keep  up  bodily 
warmth — and  it,  as  meadows  go,  is  a 
good  acre  of  hay  that  supplies  much,  if 
any,  over  1,200  pounds  of  actual  starch, 
while  an  acre  of  ensilage  with  some 
ears,  will  supply  from  5,000  to  6,000 
pounds  of  actual  fuel.  At  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station  a  field  of  ensilage  corn  last 
year,  closely  approached  8,000  pounds  of 
starch,  and  one  can  see  readily  that  this 
acre  was  worth  more  than  five  times 
that  of  the  acre  of  hay,  and  is  quite  as 
digestible,  and  if  fed  in  its  succulent 
state,  and  conceding  10  per  cent  loss  in 
heating  in  the  pit,  it  still  is  ahead  by 
several  thousand  pounds. 

That  ensilage  of  good  quality  is  a  fair 
ration  without  other  feed,  for  cows  not 
in  milk,  we  put  to  the  test  a  year  ago. 
Two  dry  cows  were  fed  from  December 
1  till  spring  on  ensilage  alone  and  three 
or  four  pounds  of  oat  straw  each  at 
noon,  with  the  result  that  they  came 
out  in  form  for  butchers’  stock,  and 
were  sold  as  such  in  late  April,  clearing 
over  $20  per  head  over  fall  prices  for  the 
350  bushels  each  of  ensilage  that  they 
consumed.  From  our  standpoint,  the 
greatest  value  of  the  silo  is  that,  with  a 
warm,  comfortable  stable  and  the  Sep¬ 
tember-fresh  cows  in  it,  with  the  stores 
of  succulent  food,  there  is  a  chance  for 
the  farmer  to  have  a  special  dairy  sea¬ 
son,  and  at  a  time  when  the  income  from 
the  farm  is,  as  a  rule,  small.  This 
dairy,  giving  summer  messes  of  milk, 
gives  employment  to  the  farmer,  and  an 
income,  and  besides  the  good  feeding, 
makes  good  fertility,  which,  if  drawn  to 
the  fields  and  spread  where  wanted 
every  day,  will  insure  twice  the  manur- 
ial  value  of  the  older  hay  fed  methods. 

Nine  winters’  use  of  the  silo  has  con¬ 
firmed,  and  more,  all  that  Mr.  Chapman 
has  said.  When  I  go  from  one  State  to 
unother  and  find  that  this  ensilage-made 
milk  is  used  at  sanitariums,  asylums, 
and  for  “certified  milk,”  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  premium  butter  at  the 
winter  fairs  is  also  made  from  ensilage 
milk,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  one 
still  hears  so  much  about  the  unhealth - 
ful  effect  of  ensilage  upon  the  cows. 
When  I  see  hundreds  of  cows  so  fed,  and 
find  them  “Gaining  in  flesh,  shedding 
their  coats  early,  and  in  hair  as  smooth 
as  a  race  horse  in  March,”  can  it  be  that 
such  cattle  are  unhealthy  ?  To  my  mind, 


the  coming  summer  soiling  crop  will  be 
a  pit  of  ensilage  put  up  the  fall  before, 
and  we  shall  dispense  with  all  this  pot¬ 
tering  and  fuss  with  a  succession  of  soil¬ 
ing  crops  that  fail  half  of  the  time,  and 
their  loss  is  made  good  with  added 
grain.  Nothing  will  be  discovered  that 
will  improve  upon  the  silo  as  a  cheap, 
effective,  economical  and  in  every  way 
satisfactory  method  of  securing  for  the 
farm  365  days  of  summer  and  summer 
income. 

“  Sterilized  Air”  and  Georgia  Peaches. 

J.  H.  Hai,e,  Connecticut. — I  see  that 
The  It.  N.-Y.  comments  on  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  shipping  peaches  from  Georgia 
to  New  York  in  cars  treated  with  steril¬ 
ized  air.  The  system  is  all  right  in 
every  way.  I  believe  that  the  trouble 
is  with  the  fellow  who  handled  it ;  he 
made  no  plans  ahead  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  hence  the  car  came  from 
Alexandria  to  New  York  without  air 
pumps  working.  Had  he  planned  prop¬ 
erly,  they  would  have  been  kept  work¬ 
ing  as  long  as  the  trains  were  moving  ; 
then  by  hiring  an  engine  at  the  Jersey 
City  yards,  we  could  have  held  the  car 
indefinitely.  Of  course,  if  a  line  of 
these  cars  were  established,  there  would 
be  regular  pumping  stations,  so  as  to 
hold  the  cars  at  the  end  of  the  route. 
The  Georgia  peach  harvest  was  not  so 
large  as  last  year;  curculio,  early  drought 
and  later  rains  reduced  the  crop  ma¬ 
terially  ;  still  we  shipped  54  cars,  and 
sold  at  satisfactory  prices  all  through, 
so  the  percentage  of  profit  was  a  very 
liberal  one.  We  have  a  spur  track  right 
into  the  orchard,  right  up  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  shed  ;  a  new  and  larger  packing 
shed,  a  hotel  that  will  accommodate 
over  150  people,  and  a  good  water  sup¬ 
ply,  furnished  by  a  steam  pump. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  report  of 
this  shipment  indicated,  the  details 
were  obtained  under  difficulties,  the 
man  in  charge  seeming  much  disinclined 
to  explain  fully  and  clearly.  The  above 
from  Mr.  Hale  may  explain  the  reason 
for  this. 

Down  with  Dendrolene. 

E.  L.  B.,  Lowell,  Mich. — On  page  516, 
you  say  that  reports  have  reached  you 
that  Dendrolene  has  hurt  peach  trees, 
and  ask  for  other  reports.  I  sent  for  a 
10-pound  can,  and  put  it  on  according  to 
directions,  on  35  plum,  200  peach,  and  a 
few  apple  trees.  The  result  is  that  1 
will  have  to  reset  the  peach  and  apple 
trees,  and  am  very  much  afraid  that  I 
will  have  to  do  the  same  by  the  plum. 

Salt  on  Asparagus. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey. — In  regard  to 
the  question  of  salt  on  asparagus,  of 
which  I  recently  wrote  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
would  say  we  are  now  making  exhaustive 
experiments  with  various  fertilizers  on 
this  crop.  I  have  an  acre  of  asparagus 
in  twentieth-acre  plots,  and  on  one  of 
the  check  plots  I  purpose  to  try  the 
effect  of  salt  alone,  the  other  plots  hav¬ 
ing  various  combinations,  but  no  salt 
except  that,  in  some  of  them,  kainit  is 
used.  These  plots,  which  you  probably 
saw  at  our  Southern  Pines  experiment 
grounds,  are  on  land  that  has  never 
been  altered  by  cultivation,  and  which 
is,  naturally,  quite  poor  and  sandy.  We 
(Continued  on  next  page). 
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First 

Last  and  always  advertised  as  a  true  blood 
purifier,  the  most  wonderful  cures  on  record  are 
made  and  the  greatest  sales  won  by 


Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  the  only  pills  to  take 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


The  New 
Horticulture 

Answers  the  question,  What’s  the  matter  with  the 
orchard  ?  Tells  how  to  make  fruit  trees  bear  early; 
how  to  bud  in  winter;  proves  stock  and  scion  hybrid¬ 
ism  ;  gives  a  new  theory  of  blight,  Its  causes  and  pre¬ 
vention.  and  tells  all  about  close  root  pruning, 
right  and  wrong.  225  pages;  illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$1.26.  Ready  by  the  15th  August.  Address 

H.  M.  STRIHGFELL0W,  Galveston,  Tex. 


WHEAT 


—We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the 
Kngry  and  Winter  King  wheats 
for  seed.  Have  no  equal  for  hardi- 

_  ness,  yield  and  Quality  of  grain. 

aaapted  to  the  climate  of  central  and 
For  Information  address 


Specially 

northern  States. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  SEED  CO.,  Payton,  Ohio. 


SOW  JONES’S  WHEATS. 


The  granary  fillers.  Arcadian,  Pedigree  Giant, 
Bearded  Winter  Fife  Pride,  Diamond  Grit  and 
Oatka.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  N.  .JONES,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Rye 

Noted  for  its  productiveness,  both  in  grain  and 
straw.  Took  First  Prize  New  York  State  Fair.  1895. 
Price.  $1.76  per  bushel,  over  five  bushels.  $1  50. 

K.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DON'T  FAIL  to  submit  a  list  of  your 
Wants  and  get  our  Prices  before  placing  your 
order  for  any  kind  of  Nursery  Stock.  Apples , 
Pear ,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Grape,  Small 
Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Currant  Cuttings  of  the 
very  best  quality,  in  surplus,  on  which  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  prices  will  be  given  on  application. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO., 

( Catalogue  free .)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Buds  for  Sale  of  H  />  A  D  Ml  A  M  ” 
the  new  Peach,  I wl  I ■ 

Only  a  lot  of  2.500  will  be  sold  to  any  one  man  or 
firm  in  a  State.  Prices  on  application.  Address 

J.  W.  8TUBKNRAUCH,  Mexia,  Tex. 


ni  MilT  Currants,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
I  LAH  I  small  fruits. 

Dl  MIT  PRESIDENT  WILDER,  the  best 
I  LAH  I  Red  Currant. 

ni  MIT  WHITE  IMPERIAL,  the  best 
I  Li  A II  I  White  Currant. 

Dl  MITIN  THE  FALL,  WHICH  IS  THE 
rLAIl  I  BEST  SEASON. 

WRITE  to  the  subscriber  for  prices  and 
description  of  plants. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

miller  UAPDDCDDICC  The  Great 
LOUDON  nHurDLIiniLu  Market  Reds. 
Triumph  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  Ml’ER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Pel. 


true  to  name.  Samples  free 
Best  four  varieties  for 
Penn’a.  JOHN  HERR 
8HENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT — Grown  from  hand-assorted  seed 
Eight  leading  varieties  of  the  world:  selected  by 
careful  test.  Send  for  circular  of  great  value  to 
every  wheat-raiser.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEIH!iViSS 

ready.  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del 


PD|UC||||  Dl  A  If  CQ— The  largest  handler 
ummouil  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  8tates,  Is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Clovers-Alsine, 
_ _  TIMOTHY,  &c. 

WE  BUY— Send  samples  for  our  bids.  CDCC 
WE  SELL  —  Every  Quality.  Samples  l  (ILL. 

THE  WHITNEY-NQYES  SEED  GO. 

BINGHAMTON  -  N.  Y, 


Specialists  in 
Seed-Oleaning. 


PRIMSON  CLOVER-r»rfJ.Ffr“SS 

I  Crop.  New  Circular,  ‘‘Reasons  Why  Every 
W  Farmer  and  Trucker  Should  Plant  Crimson 
Clover”;  sext  free.  We  are  headquarters  for 
home-grown,  hardy  seed,  and  furnish  at  lowest  prices. 
Also,  Turnip,  Spinach  and  other  seasonable  seeds. 
HOLMES  &  MacKUBBIN.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

AND  OTHER 


100  Potted  Parker  Earles 

FOR  #1.00. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Seasonable  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

Of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y, 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Recleaned  Seed, 
10c.  per  lb.  to  $3.50  per  bush.;  $5.50  per  100 
lbs.  Sow  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  (inc.),  Seedsmen, 
No.  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEADQUAHTtRS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Clover 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


The  most  valuable  crop  ill  existence. 
It  beads  the  list  for  Green  Manuring  equally 
valuable  for  Ilay ,  Pasture  and  Silage.  Our  home¬ 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July,  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of 
seed  ever  grown  In  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering,  and  ask  for  our 
descriptive  circular,  mailed  FREE. 

growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  ONE  HUNDRED  PLUM  TREES 

your  own  selection  from  our  catalogue,  to  the  person  sending  us  by  mail  the  best  four  specimens  of 
Plums,  any  varieties.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  try  it.  See  our  little  book  for  fall  for  the  result  of  our  $10 
offer  in  Rural  of  6/13/96.  If  you  desire  further  information  before  sending  specimens,  write  to 

ROGERS’  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y.  Our  catalogue  is  free. 


41  BUDS  IF 

Of  Bismarck,  Starr,  Parlins  and  other  Apples.  Koonce,  Lincoln  Coreless, 
Angel  and  other  Pears.  Wickson,  Juicy,  Red  June,  Milton  and  other  Plums. 
Triumph,  Greensboro  and  other  Peaches.  Cherries,  Quinces,  Chestnuts,  etc. 

catalogue  free. 

PARRYS’  POMONA  NURSERIES,  PARRY,  N.  J. 


BUDS  OF  THE  TRIUMPH  PEACH 

now  ready  for  shipment.  “  Cash  with  order”  prices:  By  mail,  postpaid,  50c.  per  doz.,  $1.00  per  100;  by 
express,  not  prepaid,  $5.00  per  1000.  Emperor  Orange,  Free  and  Japan  Dwarf  Blood  at  same 
•prices  as  Triumph.  Standard  varieties  of  Peaches  by  express,  not  prepaid,  at  $1.00  per  1000. 
Write  us  for  special  prices  on  trees  of  these  New  Peaches  for  fall  of  1896  and  spring  of  1897.  Address 

JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  A  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Higlitstowii,  N.  J. 

- - - -  H . . . -  “‘—  in  in  m  m  mi  mi  „n  in,  m  ,i  "  — 

. . . 


Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We  have  a 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  Largest  stock  of  small  -  - 

fruits  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  given  LORENTZ 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  our  timbreLl 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money.  strawberry. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO.  Ei?£2fl£° 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(continued.) 

are  getting  some  excellent  results  from 
the  use  of  various  combinations  of 
fertilizing  materials,  and  hope  to  throw 
some  light  on  many  questions  in  this 
connection. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  saw  this  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  May.  In  many  ways, 
we  think  it  the  most  comprehensive 
series  of  fertilizer  experiments  ever 
started  in  America. 

Wheat  Fertilizers  in  New  York. 

Prof.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  New  York 
Experiment  Station. — lam  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  the 
wheat  crop  is  increasing.  In  any  case, 
the  number  of  different  brands  which 
are  being  used,  has  rapidly  increased, 
and  this  is,  undoubtedly,  an  indication 
that  the  total  consumption  is  greater. 
I  cannot  state  definitely  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  generally  used  per  acre  for 
wheat,  but  think  that  the  tendency  is  to 
use  too  small  quantities,  and  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  do  not  often  apply 
more  than  200  or  300  pounds  per  acre. 
They  may  have  learned,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  that  this  is  the  largest  amount 
that  can  be  applied  profitably.  The 
tendency,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
has  been  to  use  more  of  the  plain  super¬ 
phosphates,  with  or  without  potash, 
rather  than  goods  containing  nitrogen. 
These  statements  do  not  represent  any 
particular  inquiry  of  mine,  but  are 
simply  expressions  of  my  impression  as 
a  result  of  talking  with  farmers,  and 
corresponding  with  them. 

Don't  Poison  the  Birds. 

G.  G.  G.,  Vail,  N.  J. — I  have  looked 
carefully  through  each  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  since  the  issue  of  June  27,  to 
see  an  article  condemning  that  of  J.  A., 
on  page  434,  but  have  failed  to  find  it. 
Instead,  in  a  recent  issue,  Prof.  Slinger- 
land  advocates  the  same  method  of 
what  seems  to  me  must  result  in  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  birds  of  all  or  nearly  all 
kinds.  The  cutworm,  I  know  is  a  great 
pest;  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  is 
justified  in  killing  numberless  birds 
which,  with  their  descendants,  would,  if 
protected,  keep  in  subjection  cutworms 
and  army  worms  and  aid  the  farmer  in 
many  other  ways. 

On  page  501,  you  have  a  word  to  say 
in  favor  of  “  Bird  Day  Of  what  use 
is  Bird  Day  with  the  country  full  of 
“  J.  A.’s  ”  and  “  Prof.  M.  V.  S.’s  ”  sowing 
poisoned  feed  within  their  reach  ?  Pro¬ 
tect  the  birds  and  those  greatest  of 
grub  eaters,  the  skunks,  and  our  insect 
foes  will  disturb  us  less  and  less  each 
year,  until  their  presence  will  be  scarce¬ 
ly  felt  at  all.  I  believe,  moreover,  that 
the  skunk  would  aid  us  much  in  our 
warfare  against  the  woodchuck  and 
rabbit. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fred  Grundy  came  to  the 
rescue  last  week. 


A  New  English  Currant.  —  In  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle,  London,  of  August 
1,  is  an  illustration  of  a  new  red  currant, 
reproduced  at  Fig.  179,  named  Comet. 
It  was  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  by  M.  H.  Becker,  a 
nurseryman  of  Jersey,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tion  was  drawn  of  exactly  the  natural 
size.  The  chief  advantages  claimed  are 
those  of  unusual  productiveness,  size  of 
berry  and  length  of  bunch.  As  many  as 
26  large  berries  have  been  counted  upon 
one  bunch.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  new  currant  here  ? . 

Our  single  bunch  of  Campbell’s  Early 
grape  passed  through  the  rose-bug  pe¬ 
riod  in  safety,  and  it  is  now  protected 
against  the  birds,  etc.,  by  a  paper  bag. 
We  want  to  say  that,  excepting  the 
grounds  of  the  originator,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  the  first  to  fruit  this  variety  which, 
as  we  are  impressed,  will  prove  to  be  the 


best  hardy  and  healthy  black  grape, 
whether  early  or  late,  thus  far  produced. 
And  we  are  glad  that  so  good  and  worthy 
a  man  as  George  W.  Campbell  is  the 

originator . 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Burch,  of  Reading,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  been  making  experiments  on 
plants  as  revealed  by  the  Roentgen  rays. 
Several  flowers  have  been  photographed 
with  the  Roentgen  rays  which  showed 
the  ovules  of  the  ovary  in  an  unopened 
bud  ;  the  seeds  with  seed  pods  and  the 

veins  upon  white  flower  petals . 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  our  Cupid 
sweet  pea  is  an  out-and-out  failure. 
We  have  a  row  of  about  25  feet.  The 
seed  did  not  germinate  well,  the  plants 
are  not  strong,  and  have  borne,  up  to 
this  time,  scarcely  a  dozen  flowers.  It 
is  a  dwarf  pea,  surely — every  plant— but 
it  does  not  take  to  our  treatment.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  friends  as 

to  its  conduct  with  them . 

The  new  St.  John’s  Wort,  Hypericum 
bicolor  (H.  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia),  is  a 
delicate  little  shrub.  We  know  little 
about  it.  The  plant  is  not  catalogued, 
and  we  may  now  say  merely  that  the 
leaves  are  very  small,  and  in  color  green 
and  pink,  yellow  and  pink  and  often 
white  and  pink  without  any  green. 
Should  it  prove  to  be  hardy,  or  even  as 
a  house  plant,  it  is  a  dainty,  delicately 

colored  shrub . 

We  have  two  dozen  plants  of  the  new 
strawberry,  McKinley,  sent  to  us  for 
trial  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  the  in¬ 
troducers.  They  are  potted  plants,  and 
will,  doubtless,  give  some  results  next 

summer . 

Mr.  Forrest  Colby  of  Enfield,  N.  H., 
favors  us  with  the  following  valuable 
notes:  Loudon  raspberry  was  not  in¬ 
jured  during  the  past  winter,  though  the 
mercury  fell  to  24  degrees  below  zero. 
It  promises  to  be,  for  this  section,  the 
most  valuable  raspberry.  Royal  Church 
and  Cuthbert  were  killed  to  the  ground, 
as  was,  also,  Lovett’s  Best  blackberry. 
Taylor  was  injured  a  little ;  Snyder  not 
hurt.  Abundance  and  Burbank  plums 
were  not  injured  as  to  the  tree,  though 
95  per  cent  of  the  blossom  buds  were 
killed.  Among  varieties  of  Domestica, 
Moore’s  Arctic  alone  escaped  injury. 
The  new  Japan  chestnut,  Reliance,  was 
not  hurt.  One  tree,  3 %  feet  high,  bears 
10  burrs.  The  Crosby,  or  any  other 
peach,  he  says,  will  not  stand  the  win¬ 
ters  in  northern  New  Hampshire . 

Mrs.  Rogers  is  the  queen  of  cannas, 
in  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging. 
It  began  to  bloom  when  a  foot  high. 
The  petals  are  very  broad,  as  broad  as 
those  of  any  canna  we  have  tried,  and  of 
a  lustrous  scarlet  color,  edged  with  one- 
eighth  inch  of  golden-yellow.  We  de¬ 
cidedly  prefer  it  to  the  Queen  Charlotte. 
The  flowers  are  brighter  and  more  en¬ 
during.  The  leaves  are  18  inches  long, 
of  medium  width  and  without  any  purple 

tint . 

Wiiat  do  our  friends  know  of  the  new 
blackcap,  Lotta?  Plants  were  sent  to 
us  during  April  of  1895,  by  Frank  Ford 
Sons,  of  Ravenna,  O.  They  have  made 
a  prodigious  growth — greater,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  cap  we  have  ever  tried. 
Many  of  the  canes,  August  10,  were 
from  10  to  12  feet  long.  It  is  a  fountain 
plant.  After  reaching  a  height  of  five 
Jeet,  they  droop  and  grow  upon  the 
ground  like  a  dewberry.  Prof.  Bailey 
says  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and,  as 
compared  with  Gregg,  it  is  equally 
vigorous,  fruiting  earlier;  the  fruit  is 
brighter  in  color,  better  flavored  and 
equal  in  size  which  it  maintains  through 
the  season . 

What  other  hardy  variegated  shrub 
is  there  that  holds  its  variegation  so 
steadfastly  during  the  heat  of  summer 
as  the  Variegated  California  privet  ?  At 
the  Rural  Grounds,  the  plant  is,  or  has 
been  thus  far,  hardier  than  the  species. 
The  green  portion  of  the  leaves  is  not  so 
dark  a  shade  as  that  of  the  parent,  the 
margins  being  alight  yellow.  Now  and 
again,  a  green-leaved  shoot  grows  among 
the  variegated.  It  is  odd  that  the  leaves 
ol  these  shoots  are  a  darker  green  than 
those  of  plain  California  privet . 
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The  mistress  of  the  house 

is  always  interested  in  having-  painting 
done,  and  the  great  variety  of  shades 
or  combinations  which  can  be  produced  by 
the  use  of 

P  urc  YV  hite  Lead 

and  the  Tinting  Colors  will  afford  her  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  her  judgment  and 
taste  and  secure  the  best  and  most  durable 
paint.  The  brands  shown  in  list  are  genu¬ 
ine.  For  colors  use  the  National  Lead 
Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No 
trouble  to  make  or  match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DON'T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 

but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it. 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


Your  Potato  Profits 

can  be  increased  by  quick,  accurate  sorting. 
The  “Champion”  is  better  in  a  dozen  ways 
than  any  other  potato  sorter.  Sorts  faster 
and  easier — on  a  new  principle.  Simple, 
practical,  durable.  Every  potato  grower 
should  send  for  the  book  that  describes  and 
illustrates  the 

CHAMPION  POTATO  SORTER 

It’s  mailed  free  to  anyone  that  writes  for  it. 
American  Hoad  Machine  Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


“SUCCESS  V  Jr. 

*A  L  improved 


DIGGER 


IpotAto 

DIGGER 


YOU  WANT  a  digpei 
that  will  please  you.  W< 
want  to  put  10,000  samplei 

ON  TRIAL 

for  introduction. 

FREIGHT  PAID. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
show  you  our  improved 
_  SUCCESS’*  send  at  once  for  particulars 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  4.  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa. 


The  Cream,  Please!  Thanks! 

We  sell  fence  for  the  best  railways  in  the 
country,  hundreds  of  miles  each,  in  many 
cases.  Sell  the  National,  State  and  City 
Governments  for  parks,  etc.  Have  also  a 
long  list  of  millionaire  customers  with  game 
preserves,  and  country  residences,  yet  more 
than  two  thirds  of  our  immense  output 
goes  to  practical  every  day  farmers.  Through 
no  fault  of  ours,  they  are  of  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  successful  class.  Write  for  evidence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


RANDALLS  FENCING, 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut.  Will 
not  buckle  or  sag.  Handles  like  a  roll  of  carpeting. 
To  erect,  simply  strain  cables.  The  only  fence  suit¬ 
able  for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard,  Park  and  Cemetery 
Fencing.  Address 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO„  Le  Boy,  N.  Y, 


POTATO 


DICCER 

Price  Reduced  for  1896 


HOOVER,  PROT7T  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


— THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 


A  16-page  pamphlefcfree 
Mention  this  paper. 
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24  to  58  Inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabb't  Fence;  8teel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Ralls;Tree, Flower  and  Tomato 
G  uards;  Steel  W 1  re  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St,  DeKalb,  lit 


sSrongWATER  PROOFS  SSE* 


No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  «*  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plnster  on  walls. 
W  ater  l'root  Sheathing  of  Bame  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples.  Ac 
The  FAY  J1A.MLLA  ItOOFIMi  tO.,  CAJIJDKIiJi 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  BUBAL  NKW-YOBKEB. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  Tor 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  F ABM  Eli  S'  FABER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collinowood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8(4  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adi'.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-ofliee  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1S96. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  have  a  tent  on  the 
New  York  State  Pair  Grounds  at  Syracuse  this  year. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  all  friends  who  can  make 
it  convenient  to  call  and  see  us.  Make  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tent  your  headquarters  while  at  the  fair  !  Leave  your 
lunch  basket  or  baggage  !  Make  yourself  at  home  ! 

0 

You  have,  no  doubt,  already  noticed  by  our  an¬ 
nouncements — repeated,  this  week,  on  page  584 — that 
we  are  willing  to  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  every  week  from 
now  until  January  1,  for  25  cents,  with  special  in¬ 
ducements  to  agents  who  get  up  clubs.  You  may  be 
one  of  those  who  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  get 
up  clubs,  but  you  may  have  just  one  neighbor  or 
friend  who  needs  the  paper.  Send  his  name  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  We  would  like  to  have  every  sub¬ 
scriber  send  just  one  “  trial  ”  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
if  no  more.  Will  you  be  one  to  do  it  ? 

© 

That  plan  of  thrashing  corn  and  oats  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  both  grain  and  fodder  are  mixed — one  in 
the  bin  and  the  other  in  the  mow — is  certainly  a  new 
idea.  During  the  winter,  the  thrashed  oat  straw  and 
stalks  are  cut  up  together  and  steamed  before  feed¬ 
ing.  That  ought  to  make  a  pretty  good  substitute 
for  the  silo.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  than  feeding  dry 
straw  and  stalks. 

o 

We  learn  from  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  old- 
time  “  lightning-rod  agents”  have  started  on  their 
travels  in  certain  parts.  People  begin  to  ask  why 
rods  should  be  put  on  buildings,  and  what  form  of 
rod  is  most  serviceable.  In  order  to  cover  this  de¬ 
mand,  we  shall  give,  next  week,  an  article  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Anthony,  a  noted  electrical  expert,  which,  we 
think,  will  make  the  matter  very  clear. 

0 

The  hay  crop  in  England  is  a  failure — but  little 
more  than  half  an  average.  There  ought  to  be  a 
heavy  demand,  in  England,  for  American  hay.  Clover 
sells  best  in  the  London  market,  and  a  bright,  well- 
cured  article  will  surely  bring  high  prices.  As  noted 
in  our  reports,  the  American  hay  crop,  particularly  in 
dairy  sections,  is  very  light.  There  will  not  be  any 
great  scarcity  of  fodder,  however,  since  the  crop  of 
corn  is  heavier  than  ever,  while  thousands  of  acres 
of  millet  and  oats  have  been  cut  and  cured  for  hay. 
More  silos  than  ever  will  be  used  this  year.  In  fact, 
so  great  is  the  supply  of  hay  substitutes,  that  we  think 
that  the  usual  quantity  of  hay  will  be  offered  for  sale. 

© 

“  Eagle  Rock  ”  is  a  high  point  on  the  first  range  of 
the  Orange  Mountains  in  New  Jersey,  some  15  miles 
back  from  the  ocean.  On  a  clear  day,  one  may  stand 
on  this  rock  and  have  within  range  of  the  naked  eye, 
the  homes  of  5,000,000  people.  This  includes  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and  200  other 
towns  and  villages.  It  is  said  that  there  is  but  one 
other  point  in  the  world  where  one  may  cover  more 
actual  homes  at  a  glance.  It  is  an  inspiring  thought 
to  have  within  range  of  the  eye,  and  in  this  limited 
area,  such  a  vast  multitude  of  human  beings.  To 
realize  what  it  means  to  look  down  upon  such  a  gath¬ 
ering,  we  may  say  that  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Nebraska  and  the  two  Dakotas  have  a  com¬ 
bined  area  of  1,012,082  square  miles,  yet  contain  fewer 
inhabitants  than  are  to  be  found  in  this  limited  space 
within  view  of  Eagle  Rock.  Ten  miles  to  the  west, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  is  a  genuine  farm¬ 
ing  country  as  truly  agricultural  in  its  appearance 
as  one  will  find  in  Ohio  or  Michigan.  One  would  say 


that  the  farmers  within  such  a  short  distance  of  this 
wonderful  group  of  5,000,000  consumers  ought  to  be 
the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  the  world.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  milk  producers,  and  most  of  them  are  only 
fairly  well  satisfied  with  their  lot. 

© 

Farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  recently 
been  victimized  by  a  swindler  with  a  double-ended 
fountain  pen.  Ostensibly,  he  wrote  out  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  farm  machinery.  This  the  farmer 
looked  over,  and  finding  it  all  right,  signed  it  with  the 
sharper’s  pen.  Rut  while  the  pen  holder  was  the 
same,  the  pen  and  writing  were  not ;  the  contract 
was  written  with  ink  that  soon  faded  out,  leaving 
nothing  but  blank  paper.  Rut  while  the  farmer’s 
attention  was  attracted,  the  swindler  changed  ends 
with  the  pen,  and  the  farmer’s  name  was  written 
with  good  ink  that  didn’t  fade.  Then  the  swindler 
had  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  with  the  victim’s  genuine 
signature,  and  above  this,  he  wrote  a  genuine  promis¬ 
sory  note  in  ink  that  didn’t  fade.  Reware  of  the 
stranger,  for  you,  instead  of  him,  are  likely  to  be 
taken  in. 

O 

This  week,  we  give  an  account  of  another  farm  ice¬ 
cream  business — this  time  in  Michigan.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  processes  of  making  the 
cream,  for  this  was  fully  explained  last  May  in  the 
story  of  the  Manchester  farm.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  make  the  cream  when  all  the  materials  are  at 
hand  ;  but  the  hardest  part  of  the  business  is  to  work 
up  the  trade.  The  Rartletts  use  printer’s  ink  where- 
ever  and  whenever  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Here  is 
a  miniature  copy  of  one  of  their  circulars  : 

ICE  CREAM 

At  Bottom  Prices. 

To  all  Church  Societies  and  Fraternal  Organi¬ 
zations  In  Oakland  County. 

We  are  making  special  inducements  in  ice 
cream  for  Socials,  Festivals,  etc.,  and  will  sup¬ 
ply  all  orders  from  any  such  societies  at  the 
following  very  reasonable  rates,  delivered  at 
your  nearest  railroad  station.  Order  what  you 
think  you  will  need,  and  if  you  use 

5  gallons  we  will  charge  you  80c.  per  gallon. 

10  “  “  “  “  75c.  “ 

15  “  “  “  “  70c. 

and  should  you  have  any  left  return  it  in 
good  condition,  and  we  will  make  no  charge 
for  same.  You  will  pay  return  charges  on 
cream  and  empty  packages  returned. 

The  farmer  who  attempts  to  work  up  a  trade  in  ice 
cream,  will  find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  local  printer.  This  is  an  age  of  advertising, 
and  well-displayed  printer’s  ink  is  the  thing  to  warm 
up  even  so  cold  a  thing  as  ice  cream. 

O 

The  army  worm  has  come  and  gone.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  that  did  so  much  damage  are  now  sheltered 
under  stones,  boards,  grass  or  rubbish  along  fences, 
or  burrowed  in  the  ground,  passing  through  the  pupa 
stage.  We  need  not  fear  them  again  this  season,  but 
we  may  prevent  future  broods  by  killing  all  we  can 
of  this  year’s  crop.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  burn 
over  the  grass  or  grain  fields  where  the  worms  were 
seen.  Burn  along  the  fences  and  clean  up  the  rub¬ 
bish.  A  heavy  roller  on  level  fields  will  kill  many  cf 
the  worms.  Where  furrows  were  made  to  stop  the 
worms,  the  grass  and  rubbish  left  at  the  sides  should  • 
be  carefully  burned  or  removed,  for  in  such  places  are 
the  worms  likely  to  be  found.  The  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  an  excellent 
bulletin  giving  notes  on  the  recent  army  worm  inva¬ 
sion.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  it  and  give  it  a  care¬ 
ful  reading. 

O 

Mr.  A.  R.  Eastman  has  written  us  several  letters 
about  the  trouble  he  has  had  in  securing  a  1,000-mile 
coupon  book  from  the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  He  gives  the 
following  as  the  latest  development  in  the  case  : 

C.  R.  DeFreest,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commission¬ 
ers,  wrote  me,  July  20,  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  Company  assuring  the  Board  that 
the  mileage  book  law  would  be  complied  with,  but  that  there 
might  be  a  delay  of  one  or  two  weeks  in  getting  out  the  necessary 
books,  but  not  longer.  It  lacks  only  three  days  of  a  month,  and 
the  books  are  not  on  sale  as  yet.  I  have  written  the  Board  again 
to  certify  this  fact  to  the  Attorney  General,  that  the  matter  may 
be  put  into  a  channel  where  the  current  is  so  strong  that  the  rail¬ 
road  company  dare  not  attempt  to  stem  it.  I  have  assurances 
from  the  Attorney  General  that  he  will  enforce  the  law,  and  I  am 
anxious  that  he  shall  have  a  chance,  and  purpose  to  stay  by  this 
matter  until  he  does  get  it,  or  we  get  the  mileage  books.  It  looks 
mightily  like  a  bluff  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company,  and  a 
lack  of  interest  and  push  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sioners,  else  this  farce  would  have  been  called  off  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  that  Mr.  Eastman  has  carried 
the  matter  so  far,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  stick  to 
it  until  the  mileage  books  are  placed  on  sale.  A 
little  more  such  sticking  on  the  part  of  our  farmers 
will  make  a  plaster  that  will  draw  such  things  to  a 


head.  The  action  of  the  railroads  appears  to  be  a 
clear  defiance  of  the  law,  and  they  should  be  forced 
to  carry  out  their  legal  obligations. 

0 

Prof.  John  Hamilton,  Director  of  the  Farmers 
Institutes  in  Pennsylvania,  prescribes  three  topics 
which  he  says  should  be  discussed  at  every  institute 
held  in  Pennsylvania  this  season.  These  topics  are  : 
“Country  Homes,”  “Good  Roads,”  and  “  The  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Farmer  and  His  Children.”  Under  the 
head  of  “Country  Homes,”  a  dozen  subjects  may  be 
grouped,  ranging  all  the  way  from  house  building  to 
the  kitchen  garden.  Under  “  Education,”  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  intellectual  nature  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  country  people  may  be  discussed.  It  is 
suggested  that,  when  the  institute  covers  two  days, 
the  evening  session  of  the  first  day  be  devoted  to 
“Country  Homes”  under  direction  of  the  ladies. 
“Good  Roads”  may  be  discussed  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day,  while  the  last  evening  session  may  be 
devoted  to  “Education.”  The  object  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  concentrate  the  winter’s  discussions  upon 
a  few  important  topics,  thus  making  the  wTork  more 
effective.  It  is  a  good  idea. 

© 

On  page  574,  the  chemists  intimate  that  there  is 
something  beyond  a  mere  drying  that  takes  place 
when  grass  is  converted  into  hay.  While  the  actual 
processes  of  “haymaking”  have  never  been  fully 
studied  out,  there  is  no  doubt  that  chemical  changes 
occur,  and  that  the  grass  may  lose  more  than  the 
mere  water  that  is  dried  out  of  it.  It  was  this  sug¬ 
gestion  that  led  M.  Goff  art  to  experiment  with  ensi¬ 
lage.  In  walking  over  the  hay  field,  he  noticed  the 
odor  or  fragrance  in  the  air,  and  concluded  that  this 
must  represent  some  valuable  property  that  was  lost 
out  of  the  hay  by  curing.  From  that,  he  concluded 
to  cut  the  whole  green  plant  into  the  silo,  and  thus 
retain  its  full  value.  That  is  one  great  advantage  in 
ensilage.  We  have  no  doubt  that  clover  ensilage,  cut 
and  put  into  the  silo  under  the  best  conditions,  will 
yield  considerably  more  food  to  the  acre  than  the 
same  made  into  good  clover  hay.  The  same  is  true 
of  corn,  and  year  by  year,  this  fact  is  becoming  more 
and  more  clear  to  stock  farmers. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

I  have  often  seen  a  ditcher  toiling,  slave-like  with  his  spade, 

When  he  might  have  used  a  shovel  as  he  struck  an  easy  grade; 
For  his  spade  was  made  for  digging — not  for  shoveling  the  soil, 
Yet,  somehow,  he  couldn’t  see  it,  so  be  never  checked  his  toil, 

Till  the  boss  would  come  and  punch  him  up  and  say,  with 
language  curt, 

Use  that  round-p'inted  shovel  when  you  run  against  that  dirt!" 

We  are;  lots  of  ns,  like  ditchers — we  go  blundering  through  life, 
Using  nothing  but  our  spades  to  try  to  shovel  out  the  strife; 

And  we  make  a  sorry  job,  sir,  for  the  spade  is  far  too  small 
For  our  purpose;  we  grow  weary  and  behind  the  race  we  fall. 

Use  the  spade  to  cut  and  dig  with,  but  to  move  the  dirt  away, 

Use  a  big,  round-pointed  shovel,  if  you  hope  for  time  to  play  ! 

Save  the  apple  pomace. 

Hurry  up  the  hen  moult. 

Read  the  fodder  reports  on  page  584. 

The  Carpet  beetle  needs  a  carpet  beater. 

Prune  that  boy  of  idle  and  useless  habits. 

Some  cows  are  “  foundered  ”  by  pounding. 

The  pullet’s  first  egg  is  a  miss  laid  article. 

Read  about  those  rheumatic  cows — page  577. 

Paris-green  whitewash  for  potato  beetles  on  tomatoes. 

The  hen  vs.  the  cow — see  Mr.  Chapman’s  note  on  page  587. 

Consider  the  roots  of  the  apjile  tree,  how  they  grow — and  don’t 
cut  them  at  the  wrong  time. 

We  would  like  to  eat  a  baked  apple  or  a  disli  of  applesauce 
with  every  meal  in  the  year. 

Think  of  a  car-load  of  Jersey  cattle  leaving  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  at  $13  to  $20  per  head — page  584. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  lime  on  sour  soils  benefits  sweet  corn 
more  than  it  does  the  ordinary  field  varieties. 

The  hole  within  the  hay  mow  made  the  farmer  look  forlorn.  He 
sewed  a  patch  upon  the  hole  by  sowing  fodder  corn. 

Read  that  cow  dialogue  on  page  576.  Very  likely  there  is  a  man 
on  your  farm  who  knows  those  cows  are  talking  right  straight  at 
him. 

It  is  fortunate  that  potato  beetles  do  not  often  attack  tomatoes 
in  large  numbers,  for  even  the  entomologists  are  puzzled  as  to 
how  to  fight  them. 

The  milk  consumer  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  milk  he  buys 
be  clean,  pure  and  unadulterated.  Has  he  a  right  to  go  further 
and  say  how  the  dairyman  must  keep  and  test  his  cows  ? 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  he  can  cure  15  tons  of  hay  on  an  acre  in 
two  days.  See  how  he  does  it— page  581.  Is  it  the  sun  or  the  air 
that  takes  the  moisture  out  of  hay  ?  The  air  !  Can  you  get  the 
air  to  circulate  through  a  layer  of  hay  two  feet  thick  by  shaking 
it  up?  Why  not? 

A  Newark  commission  man  recently  received  a  load  of  peaches. 
One  lot  of  37  baskets  sold  for  $37.  Another  lot  of  200  baskets  sold 
for  $50  !  The  200  baskets  might  have  been  packed  and  sorted  so 
that  35  would  have  sold  at  75  cents  each,  and  the  rest  at  25.  Who 
paid  the  difference  ?  The  farmer  ! 

The  army  worm  has  taught  some  farmers  a  lesson.  Fields  of 
green  oats  were  threatened  and  in  some  cases,  they  were  at  once 
cut  down  and  cured  for  hay.  Such  farmers  now  find  that  they 
have  a  lot  of  first-class  fodder  to  help  out  the  hay  crop.  The  army 
worm  may  not  come  again  soon,  but  don’t  let  them  stop  the  oat- 
hay  crop. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THAT  GRASS  CROP. 


THE  SEED  AND  TIIE  CURING. 

In  a  “Good  Crop  of  Grass,”  page  525,  you  say  that  Mr.  Clark 
uses,  for  each  acre,  14  quarts  each  of  Red-top  and  Timothy.  Do 
you  mean  14  quarts  of  cleaned  Red-top,  or  Red-top  in  the  chaff? 
Most  of  our  farmers  are  using  cleaned  Red-top,  about  four  pounds, 
where  a  bushel  in  the  chaff  was  formerly  used.  chas.  o.  flagg. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 

Apparently,  the  article  this  week  concludes  the  story  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  hay  crop.  Yet,  glancing  again  at  the  caption,  “  From 
Seed  to  Mower,”  there  must  be  more  to  come.  If  you  stop  at  the 
mower,  you  will  not  satisfy  one  of  our  friends  who  declares  that 
that  amount  of  grass  cannot  be  converted  into  hay  without  call¬ 
ing  other  acres  of  land  into  requisition  for  a  curing  place.  N.  s. 

ANSWERED  BY  GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

I  use  all  reeleaned  seed.  1  have  never  used,  of  late, 
any  Ited-top  that  had  chaff  in  it,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  I  could  not  tell  how  much  seed  I  was  using. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  hay  that  can  be  cured  upon 
an  acre  at  one  time,  from  my  experience,  I  think  that 
15  tons  could  be  easily  cured  upon  one  acre  in  two 
bright,  sunshiny  days.  Much  depends  upon  the  work 
expended  upon  it.  It  certainly  costs  not  one-quarter 
as  much  per  ton  to  make  10  tons  upon  an  acre  at  one 
time,  as  it  would  to  make  10  tons  on  10  acres.  When 
cutting  six  tons  or  more  of  hay  to  the  acre,  I  have 
never  found  tedder  sticks  on  any  mower  that  would 
clear  a  track  ;  hence  I  have  a  man  follow  the  mower 
and  turn  the  swath  off  so  that  the  mower  knife  will 
have  a  clear  sward  to  travel  on  at  all  times.  This, 
also,  by  tilting  the  blade  forward,  allows  the  knives 
to  pass  under  any  crinkled  or  fallen  grass,  and  cut 
all  smooth,  and,  by  immediately  turning  the  swaths 
over  when  cut,  brings  the  wet  grass  on  top.  As  soon 
as  the  mower  has  been  round  the  field  three  or  four 
times,  I  start  the  hay  tedder  which  I  keep  going  all 
the  time  from  about  8  a.  m.  to  2.30  p.  m.  About  10.30 
o’clock,  I  turn  all  my  hay  again  by  hand.  About  1, 

I  again  turn  by  hand  so  as  to  be  sure  that  all  green 
or  wet  hay  is  brought  up  to  the  sunlight.  Usually, 
my  field  is  gone  over  with  the  hay  tedder  from  eight 
to  ten  times  the  first  day,  besides  the  hand  turning. 
At  2.30  p.  m.,  I  start  the  horse  rake  and  the  hand 
forks  raking  and  heaping  when  the  weather  looks 
fine,  into  heaps  of  about  100  pounds  each.  If  the 
weather  turn  bad,  I  pile  four  to  eight  of  these  heaps 
into  one,  just  in  proportion  to  the  weather  risk.  By 
4  to  5  p.  m.,  all  has  been  heaped,  and  each  heap 
raked  after  and  nicely  trimmed.  In  this  manner,  the 
hay  is  piled  when  hot,  and  goes  through  a  sweat.  The 
ground  is  uncovered,  and  the  vapor  passes  off  with¬ 
out  passing  through  the  hay  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning,  at  7.30  o’clock,  the  field  is  dry,  the  hay 
warm.  It  has  passed  through  a  sweat.  I  then  spread 
it  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  and  turn  it 
with  the  tedder  about  once  every  hour  until  near  2 
o’clock,  and  once  or  twice  by  hand.  Usually,  by  1 
o  clock,  much  of  the  hay  will  be  in  fine  order  for 
carting,  at  which  time  I  commence  and  try  to  get  it 
all  into  the  barn  before  the  dew  commences  to  fall. 
This  refers  to  good  weather,  and  is  modified  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  weather.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain :  My  hay  is  all  heaped  up  and  heaps  nicely 
trimmed,  and  the  field  made  as  clean  as  possible 
before  the  storm,  even  though  the  grass  has  not  been 
cut  two  hours. 

An  adjoining  landholder,  this  year  remarked  in  a 
sarcastic  way,  that  he  thought  that  be  knew  how  to 
make  hay,  but  he  found  that  he  did  not.  A  few  days 
later,  he  cut  about  10  acres  and  10  tons  adjoining  my 
field.  I  had  20  tons  cut  at  the  same  time.  I  stirred 
and  heaped  mine  as  usual.  The  weather  looked  bad, 
so  I  made  heaps  of  1,000  pounds  each,  and  se¬ 
cured  my  hay  the  second  day  all  right.  He  pursued 
his  usual  course,  viz.,  to  rake  with  the  horse  what  he 
could,  and  let  the  rest  go,  so  that  his  field  was  about 
half  raked  and  half  spread  at  random.  We  had  a 
slight  shower  in  the  night  that,  together  with  the 
steam  from  the  earth,  wet  and  damaged  his  hay,  and 
the  ground  was  wet.  It  took  until  1  o’clock  to  get 
the  water  out.  At  3,  it  was  hardly  dry.  Then  came 
another  shower  and  caught  it — some  in  small  heaps, 
some  in  windrows,  and  some  spread,  all  wet.  Four 
days’  rain  followed,  and  the  hay  was  hardly  fit  for 
bedding.  A  few  days  later,  1  cut  a  dozen  tons  more, 
stirred,  heaped  and  completed  the  baying  on  the 
second  day.  He  cut  about  20  tons  at  the  same  time, 
and  treated  in  his  usual  way.  A  little  only  of  that  20 
tons  he  secured  in  a  damaged  condition  on  the  second 
day.  The  rest  of  it  was  caught  in  a  three  days’  rain 
storm  and  spoiled.  Now,  his  way  may  be  better  than 
mine,  but  he  has  not  as  heavy  grass  as  I  have.  If  he 
had,  he  would  agree  with  many  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents,  that  it  is  impossible  to  cure  three  tons  of  hay 
upon  one  acre  of  land  at  one  time. 

A  word  as  to  the  hay  tedder  :  Use  any  good  make, 
one  with  action  enough  to  crimp  the  plant.  The  hay 
tedder  of  the  general  pattern  of  the  Bullard’s  or 
knuckle-arm  style,  will  move  the  hay  so  quick  that 
the  stalk  will  be  bent  and  fractured  on  each  fork  tine, 
and  thus  allow  the  sap  to  pass  off  easily.  That  is  the 


kind  of  hay  tedder  to  use,  and  when  one  uses  that 
kind,  he  will  find  the  grass  plants  full  length  when 
dry,  but  fractured  in  many  places  for  the  escape  of 
moisture. 

It  is  said  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  liberty.  I  have  found,  in  making  hay,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  work  as  the  time  it  is 
done.  When  a  boy,  before  the  time  of  mowing 
machines,  horse  rakes,  horse  forks,  improved  cultiva¬ 
tors,  etc.,  the  new  grass  culture  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Then  it  was  all  work  and  no  play.  It  was  a 
large  meadow  with  small  barn  and  not  grass  enough 
to  fill.  Now  we  can  have  a  small  meadow  and  a  large 
barn  in  the  lower  corner  well  filled  with  hay,  and 
with  modern  tools,  filled  easily.  That  is  part  of  the 
new  grass  culture.  The  farm  I  occupy  had  then  a 
larger  meadow,  but  never  cut  10  tons  of  hay.  I 
now  cut  60  tons  from  a  smaller  field. 


BIG  STATEMENTS  REGARDING  NEW  FRUITS. 

S.  E.  H.,  in  speaking  of  a  new  raspberry,  page  531, 
stated  that  it  was  10  times  as  productive  as  Shaffer, 
and  many  others  on  his  grounds.  This  is  a 
monstrous  claim  to  make  for  any  variety  of  fruit. 
Shaffer  will  yield,  say,  100  bushels  of  berries  per  acre, 
This  new  variety,  yielding  10  times  as  much,  would 
yield  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  Consider  a  single  cluster 
of  raspberries.  The  new  variety  would  be  worthy  of 
dissemination  if  it  produced  one-tenth  more,  other 
things  being  equal ;  therefore,  on  this  single  cluster, 
we  assume  that  the  new  berry  has  one  additional 
berry  of  the  same  size  as  the  others.  It  must  be  a 
good  berry  that  will  yield  one-tenth  more  than  the 
Shaffer,  which  is  itself  a  monstrous  yielder.  But 
consider  this  cluster  of  fruit  magnified  10  times  in 
number,  or  if  not  a  single  cluster  thus  magnified, 
consider  a  bush  containing  10  times  the  number  of 
clusters.  Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  is  it  not  ap¬ 
parent  that,  when  any  one  claims  one  variety  to  yield 
10  times  more  than  another,  he  is  making  an  extrava¬ 
gant  claim  ?  But  there  is  a  clause,  “  10  times  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  any  other  variety  on  my  ground.”  While 
the  natural  assumption  is  that  the  new  variety  yields 
10  times  more  than  others,  it  is  possible  that  the 
others  were  destroyed  by  cattle,  or  frost,  or  met  with 
some  other  similar  misfortune.  In  any  event,  the 
statement  is  misleading. 

But  now  we  have  a  statement  from  the  sober, 
sedate,  reliable  S.  D.  Willard,  long  and  favorably 
known  as  vice-president  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  claiming  that  this  new  currant 
is  four  times  as  productive  as  Fay  or  Cherry.  I  know 
Mr.  Willard  to  be  a  truthful  man,  and  know  that  he 
would  not  intentionally  mislead ;  but  I  am  tempted 
to  believe  that  he  made  this  statement  somewhat 
rashly,  and  without  consideration.  Should  it  bear 
twice  as  much  as  Fay  or  Cherry,  it  is  a  wonderful 
variety.  It  seems  to  me  that,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the 
value  of  Fay  and  Cherry,  a  new  variety  that  would 
yield  three  or  four  times  as  much  would  be  too  much 
to  expect. 

I  am  an  introducer  of  a  new  red  raspberry,  but  I 
would  not  dare  claim  that  it  would  produce  twice  as 
many  berries  as  Cuthbert,  much  less  three  times, 
much  less  10  times  as  many,  as  is  claimed  by  S.  E.  II. 
The  fact  is  that  varieties  of  small  fruits  have  been 
so  greatly  improved  during  the  past  few  years,  that 
we  must  not  expect  new  varieties  to  double  the  yield, 
or  warrant  any  extravagant  expectations.  If  the  new 
variety  is  a  little  better  in  quality,  a  little  brighter 
in  color,  little  larger  in  size,  little  more  productive, 
and  a  little  more  hardy,  is  that  not  enough  ? 

_  CHAS.  A.  GREEN. 


10  days  or  two  weeks,  the  celery  will  be  ready  for  use, 
and  the  boards  are  then  available  for  use  elsewhere, 
thus  keeping  up  a  succession. 

Celery  intended  for  the  winter  markets  is  not 
Usually  blanched  before  storing,  though  it  is  well  to 
hill  it  up  slightly  to  straighten  up  the  leaves  and 
make  the  plants  compact.  That  intended  for  late 
fall  use  will,  of  course,  need  some  attention,  as  from 
four  to  six  weeks  are  required  to  blanch  the  later 
crop.  Boards  are  seldom  employed  in  blanching  this 
late  crop. 

Storage. — If  on  well-drained  soil,  the  plants  may 
be  left  in  the  rows  till  the  last  of  November.  If  the 
plants  are  well  banked,  a  little  freezing  of  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  will  do  no  harm.  The  mistake  of  applying 
winter  protection  too  early  is  often  made,  thus  injur¬ 
ing  the  crop  by  keeping  it  too  warm.  For  winter 
storage,  the  method  in  vogue  in  some  celery-growing 
districts  is,  on  well-drained  soils,  to  make  beds  of  four 
to  six  double  rows  of  plants  with  a  wall  of  earth 
between — in  effect,  a  series  of  parallel  trenches  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Bank  up  on  the  outside 
till  the  tips  of  the  leaves  just  show  above  the  surface 
of  the  bed.  Leave  the  bed  in  this  condition  till  hard 
freezing  begins,  then  throw  two  or  three  inches  of 
soil  over  the  surface.  Let  this  soil  freeze  hard  before 
applying  litter,  and  never  apply  heavy  covering  at  the 
first  approach  of  cold  weather.  The  soil  in  the  bed 
is  still  warm,  and  if  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  be  put  on 
top,  the  frost  is  soon  taken  out  of  the  surface  soil, 
and  the  temperature  will  be  high  enough  to  induce 
decay.  The  secret  of  success  in  the  winter  stor¬ 
age  of  celery  is  to  keep  it  cool.  As  severe  winter 
weather  approaches,  the  covering  of  litter  may  be 
increased  unless  there  should  be  a  fall  of  snow. 

To  open  the  beds,  take  the  litter  off  from  one  end, 
break  the  crust  of  soil  with  a  pickax,  and  remove 
any  desired  amount  of  the  celery  ;  then  carefully  re¬ 
place  the  covering.  This  plan  has  the  merit  of  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  for  holding  plants  through  the  winter,  is 
preferable  to  pit  or  cellar. 

The  treatment  of  celery  stored  in  trenches  varies 
with  different  growers.  In  general,  however,  it  is 
best  to  have  the  trenches  only  wide  enough  for  two 
or  three  rows  of  plants,  otherwise  there  will  be  loss 
from  heating.  A  single  board  is  laid  over  the  top  of 
the  trench,  or,  in  some  cases,  two  boards  are  put  to¬ 
gether,  forming  a  span  roof.  As  cold  weather  comes 
on,  soil  and  litter  are  thrown  over  the  outside  of  the 
boards.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  place  leaves  and 
litter  inside  of  the  boards,  next  to  the  plants,  not  only 
because  of  the  heat,  but  because  this  forms  a  con¬ 
venient  nesting  place  for  rats  and  mice. 

If  the  crop  is  to  be  disposed  of  as  early  as  January, 
it  may  well  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  or  pit.  In  this 
case,  the  plants  are  set  very  closely  together  on  loose, 
moist  loam.  To  avoid  the  heating  consequent  on 
packing  large  quantities  of  plants  together,  compart¬ 
ments  about  two  feet  wide  by  eight  or  ten  feet  long, 
are  made  by  setting  up  boards  which  shall  come  to 
the  tops  of  the  plants  when  in  place.  If  the  plants 
are  closely  packed,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  use  earth  between  them.  The  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  placed  should  be  moist  to  pre¬ 
vent  wilting,  but  the  foliage  should  always  be  kept 
dry,  or  there  will  be  trouble  from  rotting.  When 
plants  are  stored  in  this  way,  it  is  important  that  the 
temperature  of  the  pit  or  cellar  be  kept  uniform  and 
not  much  above  40  degrees.  If,  however,  it  be  desired 
to  hasten  the  process  of  blanching,  the  temperature 
may  be  raised.  w.  M.  munson. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 


HOW  TO  BLANCH  CELERY. 


METHODS  of  modern  gardeners. 

The  old  custom  of  repeatedly  handling  the  plants, 
has  given  way  to  more  expeditious  methods,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  one  hilling  before  the  final 
banking  is  sufficient.  When  ready  to  hill  the  plants, 
cultivate  deeply  between  the  rows,  then  draw  the  soil 
loosely  about  the  plants  with  a  hoe  or  a  scraper  made 
for  that  purpose.  This  hilling  should  not  be  done  till 
the  plants  have  thickened  up  considerably,  as  the 
leaf  stalks  do  not  thicken  after  the  soil  is  drawn 
about  them.  If  banking  with  earth  is  to  be  practiced, 
one  of  the  machines  made  for  that  particular  purpose 
will  be  found  very  helpful. 

For  blanching  the  early  crop,  the  use  of  boards  is 
preferred  to  that  of  earth.  The  work  is  done  more 
expeditiously,  and  there  is  less  trouble  from  rotting. 
The  method  consists,  simply,  in  placing  boards  about 
a  foot  wide  along  each  side  of  the  row,  with  one  edge 
close  to  the  plants.  1  wo  men  then  go  along  and  raise 
the  boards  to  a  vertical  position,  placing  clamps  or 
hooks  at  intervals  to  hold  them  in  place.  A  very  good 
clamp  is  made  by  sawing  two  notches,  about  an  inch 
wide  and  three  inches  apart,  in  a  short  piece  of  board. 
This  will  hold  the  wide  boards  rigidly  in  place.  In 


If  you  care  to  know  about  a  new  bean  harvester,  send  your 
address  to  the  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  about  ensilage  and  ensilage  machinery, 
write  to  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  It’ll  soon  be  time  to 
fill  the  silo. 

Don’t  neglect  to  paint  those  harvesting  tools  and  implements 
before  they  are  stored  away  for  future  use.  And,  by  the  way, 
don’t  forget  to  store  them  away  under  shelter.  This  will,  also, 
be  a  good  time  to  put  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  the  buildings  and' 
fences.  O.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will 
send  you  paint  ready  mixed,  just  as  you  want  it,  and  cheap,  too. 

Thk  large  acreage  of  corn  planted  this  year  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  hay  crop  in  many  sections,  will  cause  especial 
interest  in  corn  harvesting  machinery,  and  manufacturers  in 
these  lines  are  meeting  the  demand  by  issuing  catalogues  and 
books  that  not  only  give  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  imple¬ 
ments,  but  also  the  best  information  obtainable  in  regard  to  har¬ 
vesting  and  preserving  the  crop.  The  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  Salem,  O., 
have  issued  illustrated  circulars  and  catalogues  describing  their 
hand  and  power  cutters  and  shredders,  and  also  “  A  Book  on 
Silage,”  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  all  of  which  are  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.  are  sending  out  a  reduced  fac¬ 
simile  of  one  of  their  advertisements,  also  the  response  of  one  of 
the  large  mining  companies  of  West  Virginia  to  that  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  two  letters  from  the  same  company,  telling  how  their 
gall  cure  cured  two  mules  suffering  from  sore  shoulders— which 
until  then  they  were  unable  to  heal— while  the  animals  were 
working  in  the  mines.  Most  large  companies  are  reluctant  to  be 
quoted  as  recommending  such  an  article,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  reproduction  of  the  actual  handwriting  on  the  letters, 
seem  to  show  that  the  Bickmore  gall  cure  will  cure  a  collar  or 
saddle  gall  under  the  harness,  while  the  horse  is  being  worked. 


^i8lM@s  ,ra§£§ 


One  clay  recently,  we  saw  a  man  with 
but  one  leg  riding  the  bicycle,  and 
shortly  after,  a  little  hunchback  girl. 
It  is  an  all-around  blessing,  a  boon  to 
the  weak  and  crippled,  and  the  strong 
man’s  steed. 

* 

Savk  the  tea  left  after  meals.  Pour 
it  off  into  a  pitcher,  and  stand  in  a  cool 
place  until  you  make  lemonade.  Cold 
tea  with  a  little  lemon  juice  in,  is  the 
way  some  like  it.  But  a  generous  amount 
of  the  lemon,  with  sugar  and  water 
enough  to  weaken  the  tea,  in  fact,  tea 
lemonade,  is  better,  according  to  our 
taste.  Try  it  and  adjust  the  proportions 
to  suit  your  own  palates. 


THE  CARPET  BEETLE. 

ITS  LIFE  AND  HABITS. 

How  to  Treat  and  Beat  It. 

Wbat  is  the  life  history  of,  and  remedy  for,  the 
Buffalo  bug  or  moth  ?  mrs.  a.  J.  wai.kek. 

During  the  past  few  years,  another  in¬ 
sect  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  good  housewife.  It  is  to  be 
found  all  the  year ’round,  in  well-heated 
houses,  but  more  frequently  in  summer 
and  fall,  in  the  form  of  an  active  little 
brown  creature,  one-qtiarter  inch  or  less 
in  length,  and  clothed  with  stiff,  brown 
hairs,  as  shown  at  c  in  Fig.  180.  It  feeds 
upon  carpets  and  woolen  goods,  some¬ 
times  attacking  furs,  and  usually  works 
in  a  hidden  manner  from  the  under  sur¬ 
face,  either  making  irregular  holes  or, 
frequently,  following  a  line  of  a  floor 
crack,  and  thus  cutting  long  slits  in  a 
carpet.  This  destructive  creature  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  “  Carpet  bug  ” 
or  “  Buffalo  moth”;  it  is,  more  prop¬ 
erly,  a  “  Carpet  beetle,”  since  the  adult 
insect  is  not  a  moth  or  a  bug  (true  bugs 
suck  their  food  like  plant  lice  or  stink 
bugs). 

The  insect  was  described  by  Linnaeus 
in  1761,  and  given  the  name  Serophu- 
lariae.  The  larva,  which  is  the  only  stage 
of  the  insect  familiar  to  most  house¬ 
wives,  has  been  known  since  1774.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  is  common, 
but  rather  as  a  museum,  than  a  carpet 
pest.  The  exact  date  of  its  introduction 
into  the  United  States  is  not  known;  one 
woman  thinks  that  the  insect  occurred 
in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1863.  In 
1874,  public  attention  was  called  to  the 
pest  through  newspaper  articles  com¬ 
plaining  of  its  ravages.  There  is  strong 
evidence  to  indicate  that  it  was,  at  one 
time,  imported  almost  simultaneously 
by  carpet  dealers  in  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  thence  shipped  to  inland  cities. 
It  was  thus  spread  quickly  over  a  large 
territory,  and  now  occurs  as  a  carpet 
pest  in  all  the  New  England  States,  and 
west  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  ; 
it  also  occurs  in  museums  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  having  been  introduced  in  insect 
collections  imported  from  Europe.  The 
large  cities  have  been  centers  of  distri¬ 
bution  for  the  insect  ;  we  receive  many 
complaints  from  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo 
every  year,  and  one  of  its  common 
names  seems  to  have  originated  from 
that  city.  It  is  not  yet  common  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  is  not  known  as  a  carpet 
beetle  in  Washington  and  southward. 

Its  life  history,  so  far  as  known,  pre¬ 
sents  some  curious  and  interesting 
phases.  The  adult  insect,  shown  en¬ 
larged  at  d,  Fig.  181,  looks  like,  and  is 
often  mistaken  for,  a  Lady-bird  beetle. 
Its  colors  are  white,  black  and  scarlet. 
The  white  and  black  are  indicated  in  the 
figure,  while  the  red  is  confined  to  a 
stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  back, 
widening  into  projections  at  three  inter¬ 
vals,  and  meeting  the  irregular  white 
bands.  These  pretty  little  beetles  are, 
sometimes,  to  be  seen  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  windows  or  walls  in 


houses,  and  are  very  common  in  spring 
and  during  the  summer,  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  flowers  upon  whose  pollen  they  feed; 
we  have  collected  hundreds  of  them 
from  the  flowers  of  pear,  cherry,  cur¬ 
rant,  etc.,  in  May  and  June.  Since  the 
beetles  occur  so  numerously  on  these 
flowers,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
are  not  bred  in  dwelling  houses,  and 
only  a  comparatively  few  enter  our 
houses  to  prey  upon  carpets.  Further¬ 
more,  our  observations  here,  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  insectary,  indicate  that  those  which 
are  bred  in  houses,  endeavor  to  escape 


feeding  at  once,  and  so  transparent  are 
their  skins,  that  the  contents  of  their 
food  canals  show  through,  and  one  may 
thus  readily  tell  whether  they  have  been 
eating  red  or  blue  fibers.  Like  the  larvae 
of  other  insects,  these  little  hairy  crea¬ 
tures  have  to  shed  their  skins,  or 
moult  from  time  to  time,  to  allow  their 
bodies  to  grow.  In  our  experiments,  the 
larvae  were  variable  in  their  growth, 
both  as  to  time  and  number  of  moults. 
After  the  second  moult,  the  bodies  of 
the  larvae  take  on  their  characteristic 
brown  color. 


CARPET  BEETLE  IN  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  STAGE.  Fig.  180. 


outdoors  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  beetle 
state  ;  and  this  is  natural,  for  the  food 
of  the  beetles,  the  pollen  of  flowers,  is 
not  obtainable  inside  the  house. 

The  Eggs  and  Larvae. 

Observation  indicates  that  the  pairing 
of  the  sexes  does  not,  commonly,  take 
place  in  our  houses.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  plenty  of  eggs  from 
beetles  collected  on  flowers  outdoors, 
and  placed  in  glass  cages.  The  beetles, 
usually,  all  died  in  10  days  after  being 
placed  in  the  cages;  but  during  this  time, 
they  laid  many  eggs  on  pieces  of  flannel 
placed  therein.  _No  one  seems  ever  to 
have  pictured  the  egg  of  this  carpet  pest, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  asked  Mrs.  Slinger- 
land  to  make  a  drawing  of  one,  that  the 
many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  see 
how  its  egg  looks  under  a  microscope. 
As  shown  at  a,  Fig.  181,  the  egg  is  rather 
a  peculiar  object.  It  would  take  about 
70  of  them,  placed  end  to  end,  to  meas¬ 
ure  an  inch ;  yet,  as  they  are  white  in 
color,  they  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  in  their  nests  among  the  fibers  of 
dark-colored  flannel  where  the  mother 


Our  observations  indicate  but  one  brood 
of  this  Carpet  beetle  a  year  in  New  York 
State.  The  change  from  the  larva  to  the 
beetle  develops  some  interesting  phases 
in  its  life.  Instead  of  going  into  the 
ground,  or  spinning  a  cocoon  about  it¬ 
self,  the  larva  simply  makes  use  of  its 
last  old  suit  of  clothes  ;  in  other  words, 
its  skin  splits  down  the  back  and  spread¬ 
ing  open,  reveals  the  yellow,  tender 
pupa  snugly  ensconced  within  its  hairy 
shroud  as  shown  at  f ;  the  pupa  itself 
is  shown  at  c,  all  much  enlarged.  How 
long  the  pupal  stage  lasts,  seems  not  to 
have  been  determined.  Some  of  the 


places  them.  The  irregular  projections 
on  one  end  serve  to  hold  the  egg  more 
firmly  in  place  among  the  fibers.  The 
surface  of  the  egg  is  very  finely  longi¬ 
tudinally  striated,  and  has  many  small, 
elongate,  irregular  depressions  which 
give  it  a  slightly  wrinkled  appearance. 

In  our  cages,  the  eggs  hatched  in  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  The  little  creature 
which  emerges  is  shown  (from  the  same 
pen  as  the  egg)  greatly  enlarged  at  h. 
It  is  of  a  semi-transparent  white  color, 
and  clothed  with  dark  brown  hairs,  those 
in  the  tufts  near  the  tail  end  being  barbed 
at  the  end.  These  little  larvae  begin 


beetles,  doubtless,  emerge  in  the  fall, 
others,  perhaps,  during  the  winter  in 
houses ;  but  our  observations  indicate 
that  most  of  them  appear  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  egg-laying,  proba¬ 
bly,  taking  place  mostly  from  May  on 
throughout  the  summer. 

We  find  that  the  larva)  feed  readily 
and  thrive  on  their  own  cast  skins  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  other  insects,  or  of 
their  own  parents.  They  seem  to  pre¬ 
fer  old,  dirty  woolen  goods  to  clean, 
new  ones,  and  there  are  some  indica¬ 
tions  that  they  prefer  certain  colored 
fibers  to  others.  When  disturbed,  the 


beetles  “  play  ’possum,”  folding  up  their 
legs  and  feelers  and  feigning  death. 
They  are  strongly  attracted  to  the  flowers 
of  the  plants  of  the  family  Serophulari- 
aceae  ;  this  fact  was,  doubtless,  recog¬ 
nized  when  they  were  named  Scrophu- 
lariae  Spiraeas  and  many  other  flowers, 
also,  strongly  attract  them.  House¬ 
wives  afflicted  with  this  pest  should 
learn  to  know  the  insect  in  the  beetle 
stage,  as  the  destruction  of  every  one 
seen  would  aid  in  the  warfare  against 
the  insect ;  especially  should  one  learn 
to  discriminate  between  this  injurious 
Carpet  beetle,  and  the  similar,  but  bene¬ 
ficial  little  Lady-bird  beetles  often  found 
in  houses. 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  It. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  keep  this  Car¬ 
pet  beetle  in  check.  When  it  has  once 
taken  possession  of  a  house,  nothing  but 
the  most  thorough  and  long-continued 
measures  will  eradicate  it.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  its  ravages  is  to  use  rugs 
instead  of  carpets,  and  to  trap  the  larvae 
by  placing  woolen  cloths  on  the  floors  of 
closets  ;  these  cloths  should  be  shaken 
once  a  week  over  a  paper,  and  the  in¬ 
sects  captured.  Carpets  that  are  tacked 
to  the  floor  and  taken  up  only  once  or 
twice  a  year  are  unwholesome ;  the 
larvae  thrive  best  in  dirty  carpets.  When 
the  carpets  wear  out,  replace  them  with 
rugs  or  art  squares  ;  and  good  carpets 
can  be  made  over  into  rugs.  Usually, 
carpeted  floors  are  not  finished,  as  rugs 
necessitate,  but  they  can  be  made  pre¬ 
sentable  by  filling  the  cracks  with  putty 
and  painting  the  exposed  part  of  the 
floor.  The  frequent  shaking  which  neat 
housewives  give  rugs,  soon  discourages 
the  Carpet  beetle,  and  it  migrates  to 
more  peaceful  and  dirtier  fields. 

If  carpets  must  be  used,  the  practice 
of  annual  “  house-cleaning  ”  should  not 
be  so  often  carelessly  and  hurriedly 
performed,  and  it  should  be  done,  at 
least,  semi-annually.  But  one  or  two 
rooms  should  be  attended  to  at  one 
time.  The  carpets  should  be  taken  up, 
thoroughly  beaten,  and  sprayed  out  of 
doors  with  benzine,  and  allowed  to  air 
for  several  hours.  Thoroughly  sweep 
and  dust  the  rooms,  wash  the  floors 
down  with  hot  water,  carefully  clean 
out  the  cracks  (dirty  cracks  are  the 
favorite  haunts  of  the  pest),  and  pour 
benzine  or  kerosene  into  the  cracks,  and 
spray  it  under  the  baseboards.  Benzine 
will  kill  the  insect  in  all  stages  ;  but  its 
extreme  inflammability  and  that  of  its 
vapor  when  confined  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  fire  carefully  guarded  against. 
Where  the  floors  are  poorly  constructed, 
and  the  cracks  are  wide,  it  would  be 
well  to  fill  the  cracks  with  a  liquid 
mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris;  this  will 
soon  harden  and  greatly  lessen  the  favor¬ 
ite  haunts  of  the  insect.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  use  tarred  roofing  paper 
under  the  carpet  when  relaying  it.  Tack 
the  carpet  down  lightly  at  first,  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  raised  on  the  edges  and 
examined  from  time  to  time  to  see 
whether  the  pest  again  appears. 

Where  the  insect  is  limited  to  small 
areas  in  the  carpet,  a  good  though 
somewhat  laborious  method  consists  in 
laying  a  damp  cloth  smoothly  over  the 
suspected  spot,  and  ironing  it  with  a 
hot  flat-iron  ;  the  steam  thus  generated 
will  pass  through  the  carpet  and  kill 
the  insects  immediately  beneath  it. 

Camphor,  pepper,  tobacco,  turpentine, 
carbolic  acid,  tallow,  Pyrethrum  pow¬ 
der,  and  many  other  substances  have 
been  recommended  for  the  pest,  but 
none  is  nearly  so  effective  as  benzine. 
Larvae  have  lived  over  three  months  in 
our  cages  where  there  was  nothing  to 
eat  but  a  piece  of  red  flannel,  which  had 
been  rolled  in  Pyrethrum.  One  insecti¬ 
cide  manufacturer  sent  us  some  Scrofu- 
laria  Powder  especially  designed  for  the 
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carpet  beetle.  Several  larva?  which  we 
put  in  a  cage  on  a  piece  of  carpet  well 
covered  with  this  powder,  thrived  and 
grew  faster  than  others  of  the  same 
brood  on  untreated  flannel  ;  they  lived 
for  over  nine  months  on  the  treated 
carpet. 

If,  as  our  observations  indicate,  our 
carpets  become  infested  chiefly  through 
the  beetles  that  pair  outdoors,  and  then 
come  inside,  the  use  of  screen  doors  and 
windows  would  do  much  to  mitigate 
this  pest.  If  the  house  is  already  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  only  the  most 
strenuous  and  persistent  warfare  will 
dislodge  it;  and  only  eternal  vigilance 
will  preserve  the  carpets  from  its  de¬ 
structive  jaws.  M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 


BEGINNINGS. 

“  \KJ  HAT  makes  you  so  thoughtful 
VV  to-night  ?”  asked  Mr.  Brown, 
looking  across  the  tea  table  at  Mrs. 
Brown. 

She  looked  up  with  a  grave  face.  “  I 
had  callers  this  afternoon,  and  they 
have  set  me  thinking.” 

“  Well?” 

“  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  little  boy  came 
in.  You  know  him,  that  pretty  little  boy 
in  kilts,  about  four  years  old  !  I  got 
him  some  books  to  look  at,  and  he  was 
quiet  for  a  while  looking  at  them  ;  but 
when  he  got  through,  he  had  torn  a  leaf 
out  of  one  book,  and  tumbled  the  rest 
on  the  floor.  Then  he  went  and  banged 
on  the  piano  a  little,  and  he  pulled  two 
or  three  leaves  off  my  best  begonia.  He 
wanted  something  to  eat,  and  I  got  him 
some  cookies.  He  ate  three,  walking  all 
around  the  room  and  dropping  crumbs ; 
he  took  two  bites  from  the  fourth  one, 
and  the  rest  of  it  he  ground  into  the 
carpet  and  rubbed  into  the  seat  of  the 
olive  plush  chair. 

“  Well,  all  the  time,  would  you  believe 
it?  his  mother  said  not  a  word  to  him, 
except  when  he  pounded  the  piano  ;  that 
disturbed  her.  She  talked  as  pleasantly 
as  could  be.  She’s  a  well-meaning 
woman,  but  after  they  had  gone,  while 
I  was  clearing  up  the  room,  I  got  to 
thinking.  She  doesn’t  let  that  boy  act 
so  at  home.  Her  rooms  are  in  apple-pie 
order.  She  makes  him  eat  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  sitting  at  the  table,  and  he  is  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  piano.  But  over 
here,  he  does  as  he  likes,  and  of  course, 

1  can’t  say  anything. 

“  Now,  she  is  training  that  boy  to 
have  an  utter  disregard  for  other  peoples’ 
property,  and  with  such  beginnings, 
will  it  be  any  great  wonder  if  he  grows 
up  to  be  a  thief  or  an  incendiary  ?” 

_  s.  B.  R. 

PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

If  a  man  seek  one  thing  in  life  and  but  one, 

He  may  hope  to  attain  it  before  life  be  done; 

But  he  who  seeks  all  things  wherever  he  goes, 
Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him  he 
sows, 

A  harvest  of  barren  regrets.  — Owen  Meredith. 

_ Phillips  Brooks:  “Make  a  great 

deal  more  of  your  right  to  praise  the 
good  than  of  your  right  to  blame  the 
bad.” 

_ Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  “Fame 

usually  comes  to  those  who  are  thinking 
about  something  else  ;  rarely  to  those 
who  say  to  themselves,  *  Go  to,  now,  let 
us  be  a  celebrated  individual.’  ” 

_ Lillian  Bell  in  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  :  “If  men  chose  their  wives  oftener 
with  regard  to  the  mothers’  looks  and 
characters,  there  might  be  more  mar¬ 
riages  which  retain  their  flavor.” 

....  Haryot  Holt  Cahoon  :  “  When  we 

women  become  one-half  as  interested  in 
political  issues  as  we  are  in  recipes  for 
lemon  pie  and  sweet  pickle ;  when  we 
can  wax  as  genuinely  indignant  over  the 
shortcomings  of  an  inferior  lawmaker, 
as  we  do  over  the  methods  of  an  inefficient 
domestic  servant — in  short,  when  we 
grow  to  great  things  because  we  have 
been  faithful  over  little  things,  we  shall 
be  qualified  to  work  out  the  scheme 
which  the  Creator  had  in  mind,” 


example  will  go  a  great  way  in  commu¬ 
nicating  both  good  and  bad  habits  to 
children,  and  it  is  required  of  those  who 
undertake  the  duty  of  infant  education, 
that  they  should  learn  to  know  them¬ 
selves  and  command  themselves.  An¬ 
other  common  error  is  favoritism  in  fami¬ 
lies.  One  child,  because  he  happened  to 
be  born  first,  or  is  called  by  a  particular 
name,  or  from  some  other  equally  ab¬ 
surd  cause  or,  perhaps,  from  mere 
caprice,  is  idolized  and  advanced,  while 
all  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  treated 
with  indifference.  Much  strife  and  petty 
misery  have  arisen  from  this  system  of 
favoritism,  which,  wherever  it  occurs,  is 
discreditable  to  the  parental  relation. 
All  the  children  in  a  family,  whatever 
be  their  capacities,  and  whether  male  or 
female,  should  be  treated  with  equal 
consideration  and  kindness.  On  no  ac¬ 
count  prefer  one  to  another. 


The  Event  of  the  Year  !  The  Famous 

New  York  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  K.  Y., 

Aug.  31st  to  Sept.  5th. 

Bold !  Brilliant  !  Successful  1  The  greatest  pro¬ 
gramme  of  education  and  amusement  ever  presented 
10  the  public.  Every  day  a  big  day.  Watch  the  pa¬ 
pers  for  special  announcements.  Ask  your  ticket  agent 
for  the  low  rates  of  fare  and  time  of  special  trains.  A 
Fair  for  everybody,  and  "up-to-date.'  Unapproached 
in  excellence  of  exhibits  and  magnitude  of  attendance. 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentio 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“  Pretty 
Pill” 

says 

Pretty 
Poll 

She’s  just  “poll  parroting.” 
There’s  no  prettiuess  in  pills, 
except  on  the  theory  of  “pretty 
is  that  pretty  does.”  In  that 
case  she’s  right. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

do  cure  biliousness,  constipation, 
and  all  liver  troubles. 


FARMERS 

(»o  where  you  can  cultivate  land  365  days  every  year, 
and  get  big  prices  for  your  crops. 

FLORIDA  GARDEN  LAND  CO.,  Rochester.  N.Y., 

offer  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Write  them  for 
particulars. 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

( Stationary ,  Marine, 
and  Locomotive.) 

Mechanical  Pruning 
Electricity 

Architectural  Drawing: 
Plumbing  Ac  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Surveying  A  Mapping 
English  branches 
Hook  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

anil  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  References 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 
The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
Pox  U id,  Scranton,  l’a. 


C  S  j  C — High-Grade  Farms.  Also  a  few 
run  OHLC  cheap  Farms.  Write  for  my  list. 

J.  LELAND  HANNA,  Baltimore.  Md. 


VIRGINIA  FARM 


near  Lynchburg:  population. 
21.01)0;  with  stock,  crops,  im¬ 
plements,  and  household  furniture  worth  $2,000.  in¬ 
cluded,  for  $5, £00.  Easy  terms.  3 18  acres;  226  culti¬ 
vated,  balance  oak  woods.  Soil,  rich  dark  loam;  all 
fenced;  admirably  watered.  Nice  residence;  large 
bank  barns.  Extensive  bearing  orchards.  Very  at¬ 
tractive;  everything  in  good  condition;  must  sell, 
hence  low  price.  For  lull  particulars  address 
Box  282,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


RAIL 

ROAD 


LANDS 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Leghorn  Hats. — Concerning  Leghorn 
hats,  says  a  foreign  letter,  women  who 
pride  themselves  on  wearing  the  gen¬ 
uine  straw  can  know  little  of  the  hard¬ 
ship  and  misery  which  their  production 
entails.  The  straw  plaiters  are  paid 
three-pence  for  every  63  yards,  but  at 
this  rate  they  can,  at  most,  earn  only 
two-pence  a  day,  and  many  of  them  earn 
but  a  penny.  The  manufacturers  com¬ 
plain  of  foreign  competition,  and  now 
the  women  have  “struck,”  and  are  cry¬ 
ing,  “  Down  with  the  fashions they 
have  threatened  to  wreck  the  city  of 
Florence.  They  demand  to  work  only 
eight  hours  per  day,  and  to  be  paid  five- 
pence  each  for  their  labor.  Regiments 
of  infantry  and  squadrons  of  cavalry 
were  recently  engaged  in  restoring  order. 

Blisters  and  Poultices.  —  For  the 
benefit  of  those  obliged  to  use  a  fly- 
blister,  I  tender  this  advice.  Do  not  use 
one  of  the  “ready  made  ”  plasters  ;  they 
are  simply  torture,  as  they  almost 
always  tear  off  all  the  skin  under  them 
when  taken  off.  Instead,  procure  from 
the  drug  store,  Spanish  fly  (it  resembles 
a  dark,  greasy  ointment)  and  spread 
thinly  on  thick  paper  the  size  and  shape 
desired.  Care  must  be  taken  to  hold  it 
in  place  when  applied,  as  it  does  not 
“stick”  readily.  When  ready  to  re¬ 
move,  by  exercising  a  little  care,  using 
warm  water  to  soak  it  off,  etc  ,  the  skin 
is  often  left  entire.  A  clip  with  sharp 
scissors  furnishes  the  outlet  for  the 
water;  it  usually  needs  opening  several 
times.  I  find  that  a  poultice  is  just  as 
soothing  and  healing  made  from  oread, 
over  which  boiling  water  has  been 
poured,  drained,  and  mashed  fine,  as  a 
cooked  bread  and  milk  one,  which  is  so 
much  more  trouble  to  prepare. 

SWEET  FERN. 

Washing  Table  Linen. — The  beauti¬ 
fully  embroidered  centerpieces  and 
doilies  with  which  many  housekeepers 
delight  to  furnish  their  tables,  should 
be  carefully  handled  to  retain  their 
freshness  and  delicate  coloring.  Many 
of  the  embroidery  silks  are  warranted 
to  wash  nicely,  and  will  do  so  if  the 
proper  method  be  employed.  But  with 
the  rough  treatment  they  usually  re¬ 
ceive  at  a  laundry,  their  beauty  is  soon 
destroyed  ;  therefore  they  should  be 
laundered  at  home.  The  following 
method  of  doing  the  work  has  always 
proved  satisfactory  at  our  house. 

Use  soft  water  if  it  be  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  and  heat  it  until  it  is  as  warm  as 
you  can  bear  your  hands  in  comfortably. 

Use  enough  Ivory  soap  to  make  a  good 
suds,  and  wash  gently  between  the 
hands — never  on  a  washboard.  Two 
waters  are  all  that  are  necessary,  and  if 
they  are  but  little  soiled,  one  will  be 

sufficient.  Rinse  through  two  waters,  _ 

with  a  very  little  bluing  added  to  the 
second.  If  any  starch  is  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  put  it  in  the  second  rinse  water. 

The  linen  o f  which  these  articles  are  The  Presidential  Election  next  November  promises  to  be 

Sany hoTervesbdLTuselnyh,Han|!  on.e  of„the  most  exciting  and  important  since  i860.  We  can’t 
them  up  until  almost  dry,  then  roil  print  all  the  news  about  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.;  but  we  have  made 

or*t!^ree  houre0 ’’iron'ifae ’em  broidery  ™n  sPecjal  arrangements  with  the  leading  National  papers  of  both 
the  wrong  side,  which  will  make  it  parties  in  the  following  list,  so  that  we  can  send  your  choice  of 

Uu7a  the  rest  of  the  year  at  a  trifling  cost.  This  will  give 
a  smooth  finish  be  desired.  e.  j.  c.  you  all  the  political  news  during  the  campaign,  and  the  results 
ekrors  in  Training.— The  greatest  of  the  election  in  November.  Every  regular  issue  of  any  paper 
and  most  common  error  in  the  training  in  this  list  will  be  sent  from  the  date  your  order  is  received 

of  children,  is  allowed  to  be  irregularity  until  january  r  1897,  together  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  year 
of  behavior  toward  them,  says  the  New  r  .1"  •  ■  ’  r  „ 

York  Ledger.  At  one  time,  they  are  fof  the  Pnce  ,°PP°slte  the  name  of  paper.  Agents  and  club 
coaxed,  petted  and  indulged  in  every  raisers  may  take  these  orders,  and  retain  their  regular  commis- 
fancy,  and  at  another,  they  are  scolded,  sions  on  T.  HE  R.  N.-Y.,  but  no  discount  can  be  allowed  on  the 
abused  and  cruelly  chastised.  One  other  papers. 

moment,  a  mother  will  be  seen  fondling  THRICE- A-WEEK  WORLD,  New  York .  si  45 

her  child,  and  the  next  pouring  out  her  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN.  (Weekly) . . ! . .  L30 

wrath  upon  him.  Impetuous  in  temper,  THE  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE,  Rochester.  (Weekly) . 1.30 

she  will,  lor  a  trilling  fault,  indict  per-  THE  CINCINNATI  Srrf  (Week^.'  .'  "i  i! i" .W  Jjo 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL.  (Weekly) . 1  40 

ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION.  (Weekly) . . .  i]30 

THE  INTER-OCEAN,  Chicago.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

Remember,  these  prices  are  for  the  papers  mentioned  until 
January  1,  1897,  and  'i  he  R.  N.-Y.  one  year,  or  we  will  send 
any  paper  in  the  list  free  to  any  subscriber  who  will  send  $1 
for  a  new  subscription  (not  his  own)  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  8 ale  at  low  pricks  and 

ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  18U,0i0  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  espocia 
attention  to,  the  600,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valleyltailroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago,  111. 


WALL  PAPER 


SAMPLES 


FREE 


Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  Itwllloav 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper 
Paper  Hanger’s  full  set  of  Sample  Books,  price,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN,  I  23  I  - 1  233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

IANOS  — the  WORLD  RENOWNED— PI ANOi 


p 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


No.  92  fifth  avenue,  near  ' 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 
Terms. 


Presidential  Campaign  News. 


sonal  punishment  on  her  infant,  and 
then,  moved  by  compassion  or  remorse, 
seize  him  up  in  her  arms  and  cover  him 
with  caresses.  All  this  is  decidedly  im¬ 
proper,  and  ruinous  to  the  dispositions 
of  children.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adw. 
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The  Agent’s  Share ! 

The  first  week  of  our  contest  for  trial  subscriptions  is  over.  Following  are 
the  names  of  the  senders  of  the  largest  three  clubs  received  for  the  week  : 

CHAS.  R.  FARNUM . Massachusetts .  36  Trial  Subscriptions. 

M.  DE  FREEST . New  York  .  20  Trial  Subscriptions. 

CHAS.  P.  AUGUR . Connecticut  .  10  Trial  Subscriptions. 

They  have  already  received  their  premiums  of  S3,  $2  and  $1  respectively. 
Besides  this,  they  have  retained  10  cents  for  each  name  sent,  and  every  name  will 
count  September  30  for  the  five  cash  premiums  which  will  be  given  to  the  senders 
of  the  largest  five  clubs  received  by  that  date.  The  cash  premiums  for  Sep¬ 


tember  30  are  as  follows  : 

Largest  club,  cash  ------  $50 

Second  largest  club,  cash  -  -  -  -  -  30 

Third  largest  club,  cash  -----  20 

Fourth  largest  club,  cash  -  -  -  -  -  10 

Fifth  largest  club,  cash  .....  5 


In  the  meantime,  $3,  $2  and  $  |  will  be  sent  out  every  Saturday  night 
during  this  contest  to  the  three  agents  who  send  the  largest  three  clubs  during 
the  week,  and  three  extra  premiums  of  $3,  $2  and  $  1 1  will,  also,  be  sent  out 
next  Saturday  night  to  three  agents  who  have  not  won  any  of  the  premiums 
during  this  week,  and  also  every  following  Saturday  night  during  the  contest. 
Messrs.  Farnum,  Be  Freest  and  Augur,  who  won  premiums  as  above,  may 
compete  for  the  first  three  weekly  premiums  for  the  rest  of  the  contest,  but  they 
will  not  be  eligible  to  the  second  set  of  three  weekly  premiums,  which  are  reserved 
for  those  who  won  no  other  premiums  this  season. 

You  see  just  how  many  names  won  the  premiums  last  week.  Next  week, 
you  have  a  better  chance,  because  there  will  be  six  premiums  instead  of  three, 
and  you  have  a  chance  at  any  one  of  them,  if  you  did  not  win  last  week,  and  a 
chance  at  three  of  them  is  open  for  those  who  have  already  won. 

Haven’t  you  made  up  your  mind  now  that  you  want  that  $50  September  30  ? 
In  working  for  that,  you  are  quite  sure  of  several  of  the  weekly  premiums. 

We  are  going  to  tell  you  just  who  wins  the  six  premiums  every  week,  and 
just  how  many  names  are  sent  to  secure  them.  When  it  is  over,  we  will  tell  you 
just  who  won  the  five  cash  premiums  September  30,  and  the  whole  number  of 
names  sent  by  each  winner. 

We  are  already  receiving  a  great  many  names  from  friends  who  are  not 
competing  for  any  of  the  premiums.  Some  of  them,  however,  will  be  surprised 
when  they  get  premiums.  Most  of  these  come  in  clubs  of  two  or  three  names 
each,  and  often  only  one  name  at  a  time.  In  the  aggregate,  all  these  count  up 
into  large  numbers,  and  we  fully  and  duly  appreciate  the  interest  manifested  in 
this  way  by  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  compete  for 
a  premium. 

But,  as  you  see,  these  prizes  are  going  easy.  You  can  hardly  make  an  effort 
and  miss  one. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


WINTER  FEED  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

WILL  THERE  BE  A  SHORTAGE  ? 

The  hay  crop  is  very  short,  but  corn  and  oats 
are  looking  well  with  a  large  acreage;  many 
farmers  will  feed  part  of  the  oats  unthrashed.  A 
number  of  silos  are  beingbuilt,  some  round,  some 
square,  others  octagonal,  and  all  old  silos  will, 
probably,  be  used.  But  little  stock  is  for  sale; 
large  numbers  were  sold  a  year  ago  very  cheap, 
but  very  few  calves  or  colts  were  raised  this  year. 

Herkimer  County.  J.  H.  H. 

There  are  no  silos  around  here,  and  the  hay 
crop  is  not  very  good.  There  is  considerable 
millet  and  fodder  corn;  I  have  about  nine  acres 
of  fodder  corn  myself.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
farmers  intend  to  keep  the  same  amount  of  stock 
as  formerly.  New  milch  cows  are  in  great  demand ; 
the  low  price  of  milk  does  not  stop  the  buying  of 
cows.  I  prefer  to  raise  my  own  cattle  rather  than 
buy.  t.  b. 

Orange  County. 

The  hay  crop  is  only  one-half  an  average  one, but 
is  supplemented  largely  by  corn  and  millet,  while 
brewers’  grains  have  been  and  are  being  stored. 
Ensilage  has  been  but  sparsely  adopted,  and  no 
new  silos  are  being  built.  Although  farmers  are 
short  in  winter  supplies,  I  think  that  there  will 
be  but  a  small  reduction  in  their  stock  this 
autumn;  they  will  depend  on  western  ground 
feed,  and  a  favoring  Providence  to  bring  them  to 
the  spring  of  1897.  D.  t.  b. 

Orange  County. 

Hay  is  not  over  one-half  of  a  good  crop.  With 
a  large  acreage  of  corn  and  millet,  farmers  are 
better  prepared  for  winter  than  last  year,  so  I 
think  that  they  will  keep  as  much  stock,  if  not  a 
little  more.  Potatoes  are  looking  well,  but  do 
not  yield  very  heavy.  Apples  will  be  a  good  crop. 
We  have  lots  of  grasshoppers,  and  they  are  get¬ 
ting  red  lice  on  them.  Will  it  destroy  them.  Not 
many  silos  are  being  built  around  here— four  to 
six,  perhaps.  h.  m.  h. 

Chenango  County. 

Most  farmers  in  this  section  are  short  of  fodder ; 
some,  however,  have  quite  a  large  amount  of 
White-daisy  hay,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grass¬ 
hoppers— which  were  terrible  here  last  year— 
were  unable  to  kill  the  daisies.  Most  meadows 
were  plowed,  either  in  the  fall  and  sowed  to  rye, 
or  this  spring  and  put  into  oats,  corn  or  potatoes. 
A  great  amount  of  corn  has  been  put  in.  I  have 
about  23  acres,  and  am  putting  up  a  silo  intended 
to  hold  200  tons.  Many  others  would  build  silos, 
but  don’t  feel  able  to  do  so  and  get  the  needed 
machinery  to  fill  them  properly.  Nearly  all  the 
farmers  here  will  be  able  to  winter  what  stock 
they  have,  but  we  have  only  about  one-half  to 
two  thirds  as  many  as  formerly.  I  formerly  win¬ 
tered  about  40  cows  and  20  young  cattle,  besides 
horses.  I  now  have  28  cows  and  10  calves,  and 
expect  to  winter  all  of  them  except  two  or  three 
of  the  old  ones,  which  must  be  turned  off.  My 


condition  fairly  represents,  in  this  respect,  that 
of  my  neighbors.  M.  B.  w. 

Wyoming  County. 

The  hay  crop  is  not  more  than  one-half  crop  in 
this  section ;  but  most  farmers  prepared  for  the 
short  crop  by  putting  in  Hungarian  grass  and 
sowed  corn.  There  is  no  demand  for  silos;  no 
new  ones  are  being  built.  Most  farmers  sell  milk 
to  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  and 
they  will  not  allow  them  to  use  silos.  I  think 
that  most  farmers  will  have  enough  fodder  to 
keep  their  stock  through  the  winter.  D.  B.  H. 

Dutchess  County. 

I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  majority  of  farm¬ 
ers  cut  a  light  crop  of  hay — less  than  one-half  the 
usual  crop.  There  is  a  large  growth  of  straw, 
which  will  be  fed,  and  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  corn  was  put  in,  the  most  of  which 
has  made  a  large  growth.  I  think  that  most 
farmers  will  have  fodder  enough  to  carry  their 
stock  through  the  winter  without  selling.  The 
demand  for  silos  is  not  large.  I  know  of  three 
being  built.  F.  H.  K. 

Oneida  County. 

The  hay  crop  is  short,  about  one-half  crop. 
Oats  are  above  the  average.  Corn  is  looking  bet¬ 
ter  than  usual  for  the  time  of  year.  Live  stock 
will  be  somewhat  reduced  this  fall.  Not  so  much 
grain  will  be  bought  and  fed  this  winter  as 
usual.  The  demand  for  silos  is  growing;  many 
new  ones  are  being  built.  One  large  farmer  is 
building  four  new  ones,  and  he  has  two  that  he 
has  used  and  learned  the  value  of.  Apples  are 
very  plentiful  in  this  neighborhood.  w.  s.  H. 

Delaware  County. 

Hay  is  the  poorest  crop  for  years.  Corn  fodder 
is  a  very  good  crop.  Most  farmers  sold  their 
stock  last  year — from  one-quarter  to  one-half. 
Many  will  have  to  reduce  their  present  stock  be- 
fore  winter,  or  feed  pretty  freely  on  grain, 
which  they  are  not  able  to  buy  with  butter  at  15 
cents  per  pound  and  milk  at  1*4  cent  per  quart. 
About  one-half  the  farmers  have  silos ;  a  few  are 
being  built  this  fall,  and  I  think  that  a  number 
will  be  built  next  year.  L.  si.  w. 

Delaware  County. 

Hay  will  average  75  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  this 
locality;  but  there  is  nearly  double  the  usual 
acreage  of  corn,  besides  considerable  millet  sown 
for  fodder.  This  will  make  up  all  deficiency  in 
hay,  and  farmers  will  be  enabled  to  keep  the  full 
number  of  stock.  There  are  few  silos,  although 
numbers  of  farmers  have  what  is  known  here  as 
grain  cisterns  (built  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
silo),  in  which  are  stored  brewers’  grains.  These 
grains  are  put  in  during  June,  July  and  August, 
and  are  kept  for  winter  feeding.  Some  put  in  as 
much  as  100  tons,  a  few  even  more,  and  others 
less,  according  to  the  number  of  stock  kept.  In 
my  immediate  neighborhood,  and,  in  fact,  for 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  all  around  Middletown, 
quite  a  large  proportion  of  dairymen  sell  their 
milk  to  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensary,  located  at 


Middletown,  and  all  who  sell  to  that  company 
are  not  allowed  to  feed  ensilage,  grains  or  any 
sour  feeds.  I  have  a  near  neighbor,  who,  last 
year,  built  a  silo  and  filled  it;  but  last  spring 
contracted  his  milk  to  this  company,  and  will  not 
fill  his  silo  this  year.  I  think  that  ensilage  is  a 
good  feed,  and  would  like  to  try  it;  but  am  sell¬ 
ing  my  milk  to  the  company — consequently  can¬ 
not.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  pays  dairymen  to 
grow  as  much  corn  as  can  be  well  cared  for,  even 
though  they  do  have  to  feed  the  stalks  dry.  Iu 
fact,  I  think  that  the  corn  is  of  more  value  than 
the  silo.  I  keep  about  30  head  of  cattle,  and  last 
winter  they  did.not  get.a  forkful  of  hay  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  and  I  had  stalks  to  feed  once  a  day,  for 
six  weeks  longer.  Thanks  to  those  stalks,  J  have 
about  12  tons  of  old  hay  in  the  bottom  of  my  mow. 

Orange  County.  d.  p.  a. 

The  hay  crop  of  this  section  was  very  short,  not 
over  half  a  crop;  but  a  large  acreage  of  fodder 
corn  has  been  sown  which  is  looking  very  fine, 
also  considerable  millet;  so  that  I  do  not  think 
that  the  shortage  of  fodder  will  be  nearly  so  great 
as  anticipated.  This  is  especially  so  with  those 
of  us  who  have  silos,  and  why  there  are  not  more 
of  them  being  built,  I  cannot  understand,  as 
those  who  do  not  have  them  will  lose  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  fodder  they  so  much  need.  Most 
farmers,  I  think,  will  carry  about  the  usual  stock 
through  the  winter,  though  there  may  not  be 
quite  so  many  cows  bought  for  wintering,  which 
is  quite  a  general  practice  hereabout.  h.  ij.  l. 

Dutchess  County. 

The  hay  crop  here  was  very  light.  Last  year  I 
do  not  think  that  hardly  two-thirds  of  an  average 
crop  of  hay  was  cut  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Delaware  County,  the  crop 
was  even  less  than  that.  This  year,  there  was 
no  new  seeding  to  speak  of,  as  the  dry  weather 
and  grasshoppers  last  fall  killed  it  almost  com¬ 
pletely,  and  the  old  meadows,  in  many  cases,  did 
not  do  as  well  as  they  did  last  year,  so  that  gen¬ 
erally,  a  lighter  crop  of  hay  was  cut  than  last 
year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  plenty  of  land  was 
plowed  last  fall  and  spring,  and  much  of  it  put 
into  corn,  which  is  looking  fine,  although  it  has 
been  quite  dry  here  lately.  The  oats  are  not 
thrashed  yet,  but  the  straw,  in  general,  was  very 
large.  Many  cut  the  oats  green,  as  they  were 
afraid  that  the  grasshoppers  or  army  worms 
would  take  them.  The  grasshoppers  have  been 
plentiful  all  summer,  and  have  done  much  dam¬ 
age.  The  army  worms  destroyed  some  pieces  of 
oats,  but  they  were  mostly  in  the  valleys,  al¬ 
though,  occasionally,  they  got  into  a  piece  on  the 
hills.  Most  of  the  farmers  around  here  reduced 
their  stock  last  fall,  as  many  car-loads  of  cows 
were  shipped  from  Delaware  County  to  the  West 
and  other  parts.  Some  dealers  are  around  buy¬ 
ing  cows  now,  but  farmers  generally  have  some 
surplus  stock  which  they  wish  to  dispose  of  in 
the  fall,  and  I  think  that  the  most  of  them  will 
try  to  winter  about  the  same  number  as  last 
year.  Cows  sell  very  well,  considering  the  price 
of  butter.  1  have  heard  of  one  dealer  paying  as 
high  as  $30  for  springers.  I  know  of  one  car-load 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Found  dead  ! 

There  is  something  so  shocking  about 
sudden  death  that  the  mere  mention  of  it 
wrenches  the  nerves  of  sensitive  people. 
Millions  of  people  pray  for  deliverance  from 
it.  Every  Sunday  in  every  Episcopal  church 
in  the  world,  these  words  are  said  : 

“  From  battle,  and  murder  and  sudden  death, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 

Just  why  sudden  death  should  be  shock¬ 
ing,  and  death  after  lingering  disease  easy 
to  bear,  would  puzzle  any  one  to  tell.  It 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  more  terrible 
to  see  some  loved  one  wasting  away,  daily 
becoming  weaker — daily  slipping  toward  a 
death  no  less  certain  because  it  was  slow  in 
coming.  Consumption  causes  more  deaths 
than  heart  disease  —  more  than  cholera  — 
more  than  yellow  fever  —  more  than  any 
other  disease  the  world  has  ever  known. 
And  yet  people  are  careless  about  it.  A  man 
in  danger  of  sudden  death  from  heart  dis¬ 
ease  can  avoid  the  danger  simply  by  keeping 
quiet  and  avoiding  excitement.  Consump¬ 
tion  goes  right  on  with  its  deadly  work,  no 
matter  what  the  man  does  or  how  he  con¬ 
ducts  himself,  if  he  doesn’t  take  the  right 
medicine  to  cure  it  Consumption  affects 
the  whole  body.  It  is  a  blood  disease.  It 
permeates  the  whole  system.  It  shows  in 
the  lungs  because  the  blood  goes  to  the 
lungs  for  purification.  It  carries  impurities 
there  to  be  made  pure.  If  there  is  too  much 
impurity,  the  lungs  are  over-worked — over¬ 
loaded —  the  impurity  stops  there.  The 
germs  of  disease  stop  there.  They  develop 
and  multiply  and  then  consumption  takes 
definite  form.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
consumption,  lingering  coughs,  throat 
and  bronchial  diseases  if  it  is  taken  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions.  Get  it  at  drug  stores  : 
learn  all  about  it  in  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  1008 
page  work,  “Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,”  sent  free  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only.  It 
contains  1008  pages;  profusely  illustrated.  It 
is  a  veritable  medical  library,  complete  in 
one  volume.  Every  family  should  possess  a 
copy  for  ready  reference  in  case  of  sudden 
sickness  or  accidents.  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYING 

Relatively  More  Profitable 
than  Ever  Before. 


Send  for  new  circular  in  explanation, 

Some  Practical  Facts 
In  Up-to-date  Dairying 

Also,  ask  for 

NEW  “BABY”  OR  DAIRY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

CATALOGUE  No.  246. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Branch  Offices:  General  Offices: 

Elgin,  III.  74  Cortland  St.,  New  York 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS., 

Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running, dur- 
„  able  Green  Bone  Cutteis. 

0  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
•  ?  No.  10.  $6.75;  No.  9,  $7.90; 

No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $16:  No.4, 
?■  $18;  No  2.  for  power.  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat. 


\AI  A  A|  TP  p  r^— Situation,  by  an  expert 
Vf  AA  IV  I  EL  milker  of  cows  and  good 
all-around  farm  hand  with  family.  Address 

WM.  COOP,  No.  207  Ann  Street,  Paris,  Ill. 


WANTED — To  exchange  house  and  lot  in  village, 
or  stock  in  store,  for  a  small  farm.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  74,  Springvllle,  N.  Y. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  klUlngWoodcliucks,  I’ralrie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Hats,  Insects  In  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  hones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
iu  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 
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Winter  Feed  m  New  York  State. 

( CONTINUED.) 

of  Jerseys  going  to  Iowa,  shipped  about  two 
weeks  ago,  which  were  bought  for  from  $13  to  $20, 
but  part  of  them  were  farrow,  and  no  telling 
when  they  were  coming  in.  I  do  not  hear  of  any 
silos  being  built  around  here;  I  think  that  the 
silo  craze  has  entirely  died  out.  I  know  of  some 
who  have  them  that  do  not  use  them  now.  Most 
of  the  farmers  who  have  corn  fodder  cure  it  in 
the  field.  o.  m. 

Delaware  County. 

The  hay  crop  was  short  in  our  county.  The 
grain  crop  was  immense,  and  there  is  a  much 
larger  acreage  and  growth  of  corn  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Many  new  silos  have  been  built,  particu¬ 
larly  in  our  immediate  vicinity  and  among  our 
cheese  factory  and  creamery  patrons  who  have 
an  opportunity  to  produce  profitable  winter 
milk.  About  two-thirds  of  the  number  will  feed 
ensilage  this  winter.  Our  locality  has  been 
favored  with  rains,  and  crops  here  are  above  the 
average  of  northern  New  York.  All  stock  will  be 
kept  and  more  purchased.  h.  e.  c. 

Ulster  County. 

Hay  will  average  about  one-third  of  a  crop. 
Winter  grain  was  almost  a  complete  failure, 
while  corn  and  oats  are  fully  100  percent.  I  think 
that  farmers  will  try  to  keep  the  stock  they  have, 
unless  it  be  some  worthless  ones,  and  not  buy 
any  more  until  spring.  The  farmers  In  this  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  sell  their  milk  to  the  Reid  Ice 
Cream  Company,  which  pays  within  one-quarter 
of  a  cent  of  the  New  York  price  for  the  entire 
year.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  silos,  not 
over  seven  or  eight  in  the  township.  There  is 
talk  of  building  more  this  summer.  Those  who 
have  silos,  won’t  do  without  them.  Alex.  Decker 
built  one  last  fall ;  he  says  that  it  paid  for  itself 
in  one  year.  It  cost  $60,  and  is  a  round  one, 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  shape.  Apples  are 
a  good  crop  this  year.  Pears,  peaches  and  plums 
a  failure.  j.  u.  c. 

Orange  County. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Receipts  of  milk  and  cream  continue  heavy. 
The  trade  in  canned  goods  is  extremely  dull. 

Grapes  are  in  large  supply  and  prices  are 
lower. 

Pears  are  in  lighter  supply,  and  fancy  fruit  is 
higher. 

The  export  price  of  barbed  wire  is  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Considerable  butter  in  boxes  is  arriving  from 
the  West. 

Arrivals  of  plums  are  small,  and  the  quality, 
generally,  poor. 

Bogus  commission  merchants  are  thicker  than 
ever.  Beware  of  them  ! 

The  market  for  dried  beans  grows  duller  and 
duller  and  prices  lower. 

What  kind  of  eggs  must  they  be  which  sell  for 
50  cents  per  30-dozen  case  ? 

Choice  muskmelons  sell  readily,  but  there  are 
many  poor  ones  in  market. 

Arrivals  of  peaches  have  been  quite  large,  but 
not  excessive,  and  the  demand  is  good. 

Trade  in  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits  is  extremely 
dull,  and  prices  are  tending  downward. 

The  use  of  parchment  paper  is  said  to  lessen 
materially  the  loss  of  butter  by  evaporation. 

Many  farm  buildings  have  been  destroyed  by 
lightning,  and  some  of  them  were  uninsured. 

Watermelons  are  dull  and  sales  slow.  The 
weather  the  past  week  has  been  too  cool  for  this 
fruit. 

Choice  apples  are  in  good  demand,  but  poor 
stock  is  in  little  demaud,  and  prices  rule  low  and 
irregular. 

Beeswax  has  gone  lower  under  pressure  to  sell, 
and  sales  have  been  made  at  23J4  to  24%  cents 
per  pound  for  pure. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
issued  a  series  of  regulations  to  cover  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  filled  cheese. 

The  hot  weather  heated  plenty  of  butter  in 
spite  of  refrigerator  cars  and  all  other  cooling 
devices  for  shipping  and  handling. 

The  ocean  steamers  are  now  carrying  quanti¬ 
ties  of  butter  to  the  other  side.  They  are  fitted  up 
with  refrigerators  for  the  purpose. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  have,  it  is 
reported,  organized  a  protective  association  to 
oppose  the  consignment  of  dried  fruits. 

The  New  England  cranberry  crop  has  been 
ravaged  by  worms,  and  reports  place  the  yield  at 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year,  which  was  a 
light  one. 

Receipts  of  butter  are  unusually  heavy  for  the 
time  of  year,  but  prices  have  shown  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  best  qualities.  Stocks  of  the  latter 
are  extremely  light. 

It  is  said  that  meat  is  now  being  cured  by  forc¬ 
ing  the  brine  into  it  by  hydraulic  pressure,  thus 
accomplishing  in  20  seconds  what  usually  re¬ 
quires  several  weeks. 

The  cheese  market  has  been  in  pretty  good 
shape.  Supplies  have  been  moderate,  consider¬ 
able  has  been  bought  on  speculation,  and  foreign 
prices  have  been  higher.  The  hot  weather  affected 
the  quality  of  some  of  the  arrivals,  but  not  so 
much  as  with  the  butter. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod  Cran¬ 
berry  Growers’  Association,  the  fol lowing  officers 
President,  A.  D.  Makepeace,  West 


Barnstable;  vice-presidents,  Emulous  Small, 
Harwich  ;  George  R.  Briggs,  Plymouth  ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Franklin  Crocker,  Hyannis. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  received  a 
communication  from  a  Greek  resident  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  desires  a  commission  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion,  propagation  aDd  fishing  of  sponges  on  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  He  is  confident  of 
his  ability  to  develop  a  profitable  industry. 

The  recent  egg  market  has  been  the  worst  ever 
experienced.  The  loss  from  heat  has  been  large, 
and  many  eggs  have  become  absolutely  worthless. 
One  car-load  was  sold  for  $100.  The  situation 
is  somewhat  improved,  but  the  effect  of  the  heat 
is  likely  to  be  apparent  in  the  receipts  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Denmark  is  one  of  the  leading  butter  exporting 
countries.  The  New  York  Produce  Review  prints 
the  following  from  Copenhagen  :  “  We  have  had 
some  rain,  but  far  from  sufficient  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  pastures  to  any  great  extent. 
Grass  is  very  scarce  and  in  many  places  the 
cattle  have  to  be  stall  fed.  The  production  of 
butter  is  steadily  decreasing,  at  any  rate,  the 
.arrivals  to  the  Copenhagen  market  were,  this 
week,  much  smaller  than  usual.  At  the  same 
time,  the  demand  is  excessively  large  from  all 
parts,  and  the  exporters  had  to  divide  their  but¬ 
ters  proportionately  between  their  customers,  as 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  give  every  one  full 
quantity .  Second  ary  butters  were  in  even  greater 
demand,  taking  the  place  of  finest  in  the  local 
consumption.  The  cellars  are  swept  of  butter  of 
all  kinds  but  decided  confectionery  stuff,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  an  equally  brisk  market  again 
next  week.”  The  United  States  would’nt  have 
any  trouble  in  making  up  this  shortage. 

Geo.  A.  Cochrane,  a  Boston  apple  exporter, 
recommends  boxes  for  shipping  some  of  the  more 
delicate  varieties  that  do  not  carry  well  in  bar¬ 
rels.  He  has  been  experimenting  for  several 
years,  and  claims  to  have  demonstrated  its  prac¬ 
ticability  during  the  past  two  years.  The  box  he 
recommends,  is  in  shape  and  style  similar  to  the 
orange  box  now  in  general  use,  but  somewhat 
different  in  measurement  and  construction.  It 
can  be  made  of  any  kind  of  wood  that  does  not 
warp.  The  ends  and  middle  piece  should  be 
made  of  %-inch  wood,  and  be  cut  just  12%  inches 
one  way,  and  13  inches  the  other.  This  will 
make  two  compartments  12%xl2%xl3  inches.  The 
pieces  for  forming  the  ends  should  be  planed  on 
the  outside,  but  the  rest  of  the  wood  for  the  case 
may  be  made  of  fine  sawed  lumber.  The  pieces 
forming  the  sides  should  be  of  %-inch  wood,  and 
consist  of,  at  least,  two  pieces  and  not  more  than 
three  to  a  side.  When  nailed  up,  there  should  be 
a  space  of  at  least  one-fourth  inch  between  each 
strip  to  admit  air.  Use  two-inch  wire  nails  in 
putting  together.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the 
case  are  exactly  28%  inches  long,  13*4  inches  wide 
and  13*4  inches  deep. 

This  box  is  intended  to  cater  to  a  better  class  of 
trade  than  the  barrel  generally  invites,  and  the 
higher  the  selection  as  to  quality,  the  greater 
will  be  the  price  for  the  fruit.  Fall  fruit,  such  as 
Oldenburg,  St.  Lawrence,  Alexander,  Graven- 
stein,  Fameuse,  Wealthy,  and,  in  fact,  any  kind 
of  a  red  apple  that  will  not  carry  safely  in  bar¬ 
rels,  except  Astrachan  and  Williams,  are  claimed 
to  carry  perfectly  well  in  these  cases. 

In  packing,  care  should  be  used  not  to  bruise  or 
injure  in  any  way,  and  in  selecting,  throw  but 
any  wormy,  bruised  or  defective  apples.  Each 
apple  must  be  wrapped  in  paper  somewhat  after 
the  style  in  which  oranges  and  lemons  are  packed. 
Pack  snugly  and  carefully,  but  do  not  use  any 
force  sufficient  to  bruise  the  fruit.  Any  slack 
space  fill  up  with  excelsior  or  crumpled  balls  of 
paper.  Keep  the  fruit  in  a  cool  place  and  out  of 
the  sun  after  picking  and  packing.  Avoid  leav¬ 
ing  the  fruit  on  the  grass  overnight.  When  winter 
fruit  comes  along,  any  day  will  do  for  shipment, 
but  fall  fruit  should  b^handled  quickly,  and 
must  be  shipped  as  late  as  possible  and  catch  the 
steamers 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  8%®  8% 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  8  @8% 

Fair  to  good .  .  7  @7 a* 

fancy  white .  8-k;®— 

White,  choice .  8  @  8% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7 w®  7'u 

Small,  white,  fancy  . . .  8  @- 

Small,  good  to  choice .  7!4@  794 

Small,  common  to  fair .  (j  @7 

Light  skims,  choice .  6  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 
Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb . 


full  skims 


1 


17 

16 

16 

13 


50@  75 
40®  50 
75@1  00 
75@  90 
80@1  00 


EGG8. 

Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  16  ® 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  receipts  .  14  @ 
Penna.,  country  marks,  average  best....  14  @ 

N.  Ohio.  Ind.,  111.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  12  @ 

Other  Western,  prime  . .  13  @  _ 

Western,  fair  to  good .  n  @  12 

Western  ASouth’n,  poor  to  fair,  per  case.l  75  @2  40 
Western  culls,  per  case .  50  ®l  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb . 5%®  6 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb .  494®  5U 

Prime,  1895.  per  lb .  4%@  4% 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  3  ®  4 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3%@  3% 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2%®  3% 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2%@  3% 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  2%@  3 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2  ®  294 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  2  @  234 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb . . 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb . ” _  @_ 

Peaches,  8undrted,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  3  @6 

Cherries.  1895.  per  l'o . 9  ®  i)u 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb . ..."  9U®i(/‘' 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  6%@  6 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 16  ®— 

Huokleberries,  1895,  per  lb .  7  ®  7U 

1896,  per  lb  .  7U@  8 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . 4  ®— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  20-Ounce,  perbbl . 1  26@1  76 

Alexander,  per  bbl . .  25@2  00 

Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  2502  00 

Ball  Pippin,  per  bbl  .  . 1  25@1  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  59®!  75 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl .  76@1  75 

Nearby,  Nyack  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Nearby,  other  k’ds,  h’d-pick’d,  per  bbl. .  .1  00@1  50 

Nearby,  windfall,  r>er  bbl .  26@  75 

Blackberries,  fine  and  large,  per  quart .  7@  8 

Soft  and  poor,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Grapes,  Md.  &  Del..  Moore’s  Early,  per  car’r.  60@  76 

Md  and  Del.,  Concord,  per  carrier . 

Up-River,  Champion,  per  25-lb  carrier. . 

Up-River,  Wyoming,  per  25-lb  carrier... 

Up-River,  Moore's  Early,  per  25-lb  car’r. 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  25-lb  carrier  .... 

Up-River,  Niagara,  per  25-lb  carrier _ 1  25@1  75 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  25-lb  carrier...  1  25@1  75 

Huckleberries.  Jersey,  per  quart .  6®  7 

Mountain,  Penn,  and  State,  per  quart. ..  6@  8 

Peaches,  Md.  and  Del.,  fancy,  large,  per  bkt.  70@1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  poor  to  fair,  per  crate .  30@  60 

Bair  to  fancy,  per  carrier . 1  5o@2  60 

Common,  per  carrier .  76®l  25 

Muskmelons.  Baltimore,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier .  75@l  50 

South  Jersey,  per  bushel-crate .  25®  50 

South  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  oo@3  00 

Anne  Arundel,  perbbl . 1  oo@2  00 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . .  00@3  00 

Plums,  Green,  per  10-lb  basket .  20@  25 

Ordinary  Blue,  per  basket .  20@  30 

Extra  fancy  blue,  per  basket .  35®  _ 

Pears,  LeConte,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Keiffer,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Bartlett,  per  bbl . .  50@4  00 

Bartlett,  per  keg . .  25@1  75 

Clapp  s  Bavorjte,  per  bbl . 2  50©3  25 

Clapp  s  Favorite,  per  keg . 1  25@1  50 

Nearby,  Scooter,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  25 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 16  00@25  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  6  00@20  00 

Per  car-load . .  00@175  00 

GAME. 

Woodcock,  choice,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

1  artridges,  choice,  per  pair .  75@l  00 

Grouse,  choice,  Der  pair .  75@l  00 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

I  lover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . i  75@2  00 

Grass,  choice,  per  doz . 1  oo@i  50 

HONEY. 

8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @8 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb...’.*..!."."  5  @6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @— 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  ®12 

Extracted,  per  lb .  51Z® 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @551^ 

„  „  „  HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice . 7  @  7% 

Medium  to  prime .  51Z® 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy . . . . . ! ! ! .  4  ® 

Prime .  “ 

Medium . .'.'.".W"'  3  ®— 

Common . 2  ©  2U 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice . ..."  6  @  6U 

Er‘“e . . 

Medium .  4U® _ 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  •>  ®  2Lc 

German . \\{4  I20 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice .  . 1  12®  1  15 

Medium,  1895,  choice .  97@1  00 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 1  00®  — 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  85®  95 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  05@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  90@1  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  45@i  50 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  I7@i  20 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  65@  _ 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  72®  _ 

Bags,  per  bushel .  67@  — 

Scotch,  bags .  70@  72 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 16  @— 

Western,  firsts . @15 

Western,  thirds . .11?®12 

State,  fancy... . 15%@16 

Common  to  prime . 11%@16 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14  "@15 

|'lrsts- . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  14  @141^ 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . .  @131^ 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @_ 

Tubs,  thirds . 19  @10% 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 12  @— 

Seconds . @n 

Western  dairy,  firsts . @12 

Bactory,  fancy . 11  @— 

factory,  firsts . .  @iou 

Bactory,  seconds .  9  @  91^ 

B’actory,  thirds .  7%@  82 

Old  butter .  9®®  9* 


Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

.  10  @ 

.  9  @ 

7  & 

9« 

ftl^ 

Small,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks . 

Grassers . 

.  5  @ 

.  5%@ 

7 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  ii> . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

.  6  @ 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Phila.,  ordinary,  per  lb . 

L.  I.,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb. 


5 

@  3 
@  1% 


8pring  ducks,  L.  I. 


Squabs, 


,  10 

@ 

11 

9 

@ 

10 

,  13 

@ 

15 

.  10 

@ 

12 

.  10 

@ 

12 

.  10 

® 

12 

6%@ 

9 

7 

@ 

10 

7 

@ 

8 

9%@ 

JO 

8 

@ 

9 

,  9 

@ 

9% 

5 

@ 

6 

12 

@ 

12% 

13 

12%@ 

7 

@ 

9 

5 

® 

8 

14 

("'■ 

— 

1  75 

@ 

— 

1  25 

@1  50 

1  00 

@ 

— 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  per  100  bunches .  75®  _ 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00©2  50 

Carrots,  per  100  bunches .  75@  _ 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40®  _ 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  ]5@  25 

Small,  per  doz .  j0 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  box .  20@  30 

Long  Island,  per  100 .  40@  50 

Pickles,  L.  I„  per  1,000  . 1  00@2  25 

Pickles,  Jersey,  per  1,000 . 1  00@2  00 

Egg  plant.  Monmouth  County,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  49® 

Green  corn,  Hackensack,  per  100 .  jg®  75 

Other  Jersey,  per  100  .  25®  60 

Green  peas.  Western  N.  Y.,  per  bag .  50@1  75 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1 .  76@1  00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  35®  49 

Lima  beans,  Hackensack  potato,  per  bag. . .  75@i  GO 

Jersey  flat,  per  bag .  49®  99 

Onions,  Southern,  potato,  per  basket .  so®  60 

Southern,  potato,  per  bbl .  1  12@1  26 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  75@i  09 

Connecticut,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25®  _ 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

State,  Multipliers,  per  bbl . 1  25®  _ 

Long  Island,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Long  Island,  Red,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Peppers,  S.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  (;g@  73 

Spanish,  per  bbl .  75@1  99 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  _@  _ 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  .  75® 

White  and  yellow  crook,  per  bbl .  59® 

String  beans,  Jersey,  per  basket .  — ® 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75® 

Tomatoes,  Monm'th  Co.,J’y.  fancy, per  crate.  20@ 
Monmouth  Co..  Jersey.  Grant,  perorate.  20@ 

South  Jersey,  per  crate .  io@ 

Turnips,  new,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  5002 

Russia,  per  bbl .  60@ 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @23 

Unwashed  combing .  17  @29 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . ._. _ _  !!  10  @13 

B’ine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California .  9  ®16 

Oregon . .  ®13^ 

Territory .  .  7  ®pi 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,689  cans  of  milk, 
188  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  978  cans  of  cream 
fihe  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 
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30 

16 

00 

75 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Sweets,  yellow,  per  bbl . .  12@1  50 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Sweets,  red.  per  bbl . . .  75®!  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  9 u® 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  ® 

Western,  per  lb . '  9  ® 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  g  ® 

Southern,  per  lb . "  9  S! 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . ””  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 79 

Western,  per  pair . ””  99 

Southern,  per  pair . 59 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 99 

Western,  per  pair . 99 

Southern,  per  pair . 75 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 20 

Young,  per  pair .  15 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  alT  kTni?s  nt 
n°VENTltJL  PRODUCE.  Butter?  Kggs  Cheese 
Poultry,  lorexan  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


@ 


10 


11 

5% 

10 

85 

70 


@1  37 
@1  25 
@1  00 
@ 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  ns  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER 

amOIFB  EUEESE>  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference;  Gansevoort  Bank. 


W.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

29  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

I  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

were  elected 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  75®  8  25 

Timothy .  3  59®  4  99 


show,ttli3  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
and  th<>  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
only  about  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
°nAian(^  Jor  to®  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
thresh  ere.  Clove  r-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  B’eed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
*7r  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 
w”  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 

ing  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address.  HHUKI)  HAKUkK.  CobleekilL  N.' Y. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  oar  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  tne  OrcharTTTiSWiW 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm.  - - — 

Send  for  our  little  book,  "Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 

Reports,  Specm.  References,  Stencils,  cto.Tall  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 
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NOTES  FROM  "  LUAVA.’’ 

At  the  present  time,  the  garden  yields 
an  abundant  supply  of  Lima  beans,  tur¬ 
nips,  beets,  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  squash, 
eggplant,  tomatoes,  peppers,  cucumbers, 
celery,  and  lettuce.  There  are  an  even 
dozen  of  good  friends  that  sadly  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  butcher’s  business.  We 
like  the  Tetofsky  apple  for  home  use.  It 
is  later  than  the  Red  Astrachan,  keeps 
better,  and  can  be  used  for  a  greater 
variety  of  purposes. 

8  8  8 

Our  first  picking  of  Crosby  sweet  corn 
was  made  August  1,  from  rows  planted 
May  11.  The  Adams  corn  gave  us  a  good 
supply  of  ears  from  duly  19  until  after 
the  Crosby  was  ready.  By  comparing 
the  two  varieties  at  the  same  meal,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  Adams  is  not  a 
true  sugar  corn.  Still,  when  picked 
green  enough,  it  gives  a  good  boiling 
ear  of  fair  quality.  When  fully  ripened, 
it  gives  an  ear  that  resembles  a  firm, 
white  dent  quite  different  from  the 
ripened  ear  of  a  true  sweet  corn. 

XXX 

The  Crimson  clover  has  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  start.  The  abundant  rains  made 
the  ground  moist,  and  there  was  no  repe¬ 
tition  of  last  year’s  failure  to  sprout  the 
seed.  In  the  tomatoes,  we  simply  scat¬ 
tered  the  seed  among  the  vines  and  left 
it  without  covering.  It  has,  apparently, 
all  started  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
Among  the  raspberries  and  currants,  the 
seed  was  sown  on  well-prepared  ground 
and  well  covered.  Part  of  it  was  rolled 
or  packed  after  seeding,  but  in  this  damp 
season,  the  rolling  does  not  appear  to 
have  helped  the  crop.  In  a  dry  time,  we 
would  expect  good  results  from  the  roll¬ 
ing,  but  this  year,  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  rolling  or  packing  was  just  the 
thing  not  to  do,  for  the  ground  usually 
contained  too  much  water,  and  the  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  it  rather  than  to  hold  it. 

X  X  X 

A  ROW  of  cow  peas  planted  July  24, 


Live  Stock  Matters 

A  TAINT  IN  THE  BREED. 

The  Influence  of  Former  Breeding 

THE  QUESTION. 

I  read  in  some  of  the  poultry  papers  the  claim 
that  if  fowls  of  one  breed  were  mated  with  an¬ 
other  breed,  they  would  never  breed  true  again. 
For  instance,  if  a  P.  Rock  hen  were  mated  with 
a  Light  Brahma  cock,  then  the  P.  Rock  hen  be 
bred  to  a  P.  Rock  cock,  the  hen  will  never  breed 
true  again.  This  is  the  claim  made  by  many, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it.  w.  a.  m. 

THE  ANSWERS. 

I  believe  and,  in  fact,  I  know,  that  if 
a  P.  Rock  hen  should  run  with  a  Light 
Brahma  cock,  and  afterwards  be  put 
with  a  P.  Rock  cock,  as  soon  as  she 
wanted  to  sit,  that  she  would  throw  pure 
P.  Rocks,  and  would  breed  just  as  true 
as  though  she  had  never  been  with  the 
Brahma  cock.  philander  williams. 

From  experience  and  observation,  as 
well  as  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  I 
believe  that,  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  contamination  of  a  female  by  mating 
with  a  male  of  a  different  breed,  it  is  so 
small  that  it  can  be  ignored.  Such  con¬ 
tamination  is  not  worth  taking  into 
account.  The  claim  that  the  male,  by 
running  with  females  of  another  breed, 
will  become  contaminated,  is  contrary  to 
experience,  observation  and  reason.  It 
is  ridiculousness  itself,  h.  s.  babcock. 

It  has  been  claimed  that,  as  there  is 
no  arterial  circulation  of  blood  between 
the  dam  and  the  embryo,  no  ill  effects 
can  result  from  crossing.  My  experience 
has  been  that  the  chicks  come  true  to 
the  breed,  no  matter  how  many  times 
the  hen  has  been  bred  to  different  males. 
Some  breeders  affirm,  however,  that 
they  have  known  of  instances  where  the 
effects  of  previous  crossing  were  notice¬ 
able.  I  believe  them  mistaken,  and 
that,  if  a  hen  is  separated  from  the  first 
male  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the 
chicks  will  partake  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  sire  (the  second  male),  being  in 
no  manner  affected  by  the  infiuence  of 
the  first  male.  So  far  as  the  male  being 


has  grown  about  18  inches  high,  and  the  useless  for  breeding  with  purebred  hens, 
plants  are  now  beginning  to  run.  The 
seed  came  from  North  Carolina,  and  was 
of  this  year’s  first  crop.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  hope  of  maturing  seed  so  late 
in  the  season,  but  we  shall,  evidently, 
obtain  a  heavy  growth  of  vines.  Early 
Black  cow  peas  were  planted  in  the 
sweet  corn,  July  28.  We  dropped  them 
at  random  in  the  drills,  four  or  five  feet 
apart  and  three  or  four  peas  at  a  place. 

The  “  planting  ”  was  done  by  kicking  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  dropping  the  peas  and 
covering  with  the  foot.  The  peas  started 
in  four  days,  and  have  made  a  fair 
growth,  though  the  corn  is  very  dense 
and  thoroughly  shades  the  ground.  The 
peas  grow  over  a  foot  high  before  start¬ 
ing  to  run  along  the  ground.  They  will 
have  nearly  a  month  to  grow  yet. 

X  X  X 

Evergreen  sweet  corn  planted  May 
21  is  now  ripening.  On  one  small  patch 
in  the  garden,  the  stalks  stand  over  13 
feet  high.  This  is  the  place  on  which 
potatoes  were  grown  under  a  mulch  last 
year.  The  potatoes  were  dropped  in 
shallow  drills,  a  little  earth  pulled  over 
them  and  the  whole  thing  covered  with 
about  two  inches  of  well-rotted  manure. 

This  was  not  disturbed  until  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  dug.  After  digging,  Crimson 
clover  seed  was  broadcasted  and  worked 
in  with  the  wheel  cultivator.  The  clover 
made  a  fair  growth,  and  this  spring,  it 
was  spaded  under  and  the  place  was 
planted  to  sweet  corn.  The  growth  is 
enormous,  and  extends  just  as  far  as 
last  year’s  mulch  was  spread.  Outside 
of  that  area,  the  corn  is,  at  least,  18 
inches  shorter  and  of  a  lighter  color. 

There  was  just  as  much  manure  used 


breeding.  These  are  mere  “  freaks  of 
Nature,”  and  all  such  females  should  be 
converted  into  food  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  believe  the  laws  of  Nature  in  regard  to 
breeding  to  be  universal,  and  apply  alike 
to  animals,  birds  and  reptiles. 

F.  A.  LEHMANN. 

Authorities  differ  on  this  question.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  claim  is  not  that 
birds  never  breed  true  again,  but  that 
they  are  not  as  sure  to  breed  true,  or 
that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  after¬ 
wards,  that  they  receive  a  certain  in¬ 
fluence  or  impression  that  may  last,  and 
which  affects  future  progeny.  Cattle 
breeders  find  that  this  is  often  the  ease 
with  cattle.  It  is  said  that,  if  a  heifer 
produce  her  first  calf  by  a  certain  bull, 
her  other  calves  are  very  liable  to  re¬ 
semble  this  bull,  although  she  is  served 
by  a  different  bull  that  is  very  much  un¬ 
like  the  first.  It  is  said  that  mares 
which  have  been  used  for  the  production 
of  mules,  very  often  produce  colts  hav¬ 
ing  long  ears  and  other  mulish  char¬ 
acteristics,  when  they  are  bred  to  a  stal¬ 
lion.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  or, 
in  the  case  of  fowls,  to  give  anything  to 
show  that  it  is  the  same  with  them.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  this  line,  unless  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  care  for  a  score  of 
years,  would  be  worthless. 

Personally  if  I  were  breeding  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  any  purebred  fowls  for  ex¬ 
hibition  or  fancy  points,  and  desired  to 
secure  other  specimens  to  breed  with 
them,  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  buy 
of  a  breeder  who  allowed  different 
breeds  to  run  together  when  not  mated 
for  breeding.  I  would  be  more  particular 
about  the  females  than  the  males.  It 
would,  I  believe,  result  in  more  varia¬ 
tion,  a  smaller  per  cent  of  choice  birds, 
and  more  sports  among  the  progeny 
when  they  were  mated  up  with  their 
own  breed  for  a  proper  length  of  time. 
I  would  not  j>ay  high  or  fancy  prices  for 
stock  managed  in  this  way.  Practical 
egg  producers  and  breeders  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  hen  would  have  less  reason  to  take 
this  precaution.  samuel  cushman. 


where  this  poorer  corn  grows,  but  it 
was  spaded  in.  The  line  of  last  year’s 
mulch — where  the  ground  was  shaded 
during  the  entire  season — is  plainly 
marked  by  the  growth  of  the  corn.  Now 
is  this  extra  growth  due  to  the  Crimson 
clover  that  was  turned  under,  or  to  the 

last  year’s  mulch  ?  s. 


after  having  been  mated  with  scrub 
hens,  it  is  an  impossibility,  as  the  organs 
of  reproduction  of  the  male  are  such  as 
to  make  it  almost  absurd  to  suggest  such 
a  possibility.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

I  believe  the  statement,  that  the  fe¬ 
male  of  any  species,  is  permanently  con¬ 
taminated  by  a  scrub  male,  to  be  wholly 
untrue.  The  influence  of  the  cock  upon 
the  hen’s  eggs  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  10th  day,  and  he  does  not  affect  the 
hen  in  any  other  way  than  upon  the  eggs. 
If  more  than  10  days  are  allowed  to 
elapse  before  she  is  bred  to  a  male  of  her 
own  breed,  the  eggs  will  be  pure.  A 
mare,  I  believe  her  name  is  Ella  Me- 
Goffin,  was  bred  three  consecutive  years 
to  a  jack,  and  produced  three  mule  colts. 
If  ever  there  was  a  female  that  should 
have  been  ruined,  this  mare  was  that 
one.  Then  for  two  consecutive  years, 
following  the  third  mule  colt,  she  was 
bred  to  the  great  trotting  sire,  Blue 
Bull,  and  produced  two  fillies,  one  of 
which  afterwards  trotted  in  2:25,  and 
the  other  in  2.25J^.  Neither  of  these 
colts  showed  the  slightest  trace  of  con¬ 
tamination,  nor  has  any  subsequent  colt 
produced  by  that  mare.  A  mare  carries 
her  colt  about  342  days,  and  there  is  a 
more  intimate  connection  between  her 
and  the  foetus  than  there  is  between  the 
hen  and  her  eggs,  in  my  opinion.  If, 
then,  a  mare  is  not  contaminated  by  a 
jack,  it  shows  that  there  is  not  such  a 
circulation  through  the  foetus  as  to 
poison  the  blood  of  the  mare.  When  the 
hen,  or  any  other  female  that  has  been 
bred  to  a  scrub  male,  does  not  breed  true 
afterwards,  I  believe  that  the  fault  lies 
wholly  in  the  pedigree  of  the  female.  If 
the  female  is  but  partly  bred  herself, 
she  cannot  breed  true  to  any  one  line, 
unless  the  male  is  prepotent  enough  to 
control  the  offspring.  Some  females, 
although  purely  bred,  will  breed  back  to 
a  far  distant  scrub  ancestry,  in  spite  of 
the- fact  that  they  have  never  Jbeen  bred 
to_any  other  than  males  of  the  highest 


fM  ECONOMY 

in  the  feeding  of  the  corn  crop,  something  that 
will  SAVE  THE  37  Per  Cent,  of  the  total 
nutriment,  which  is  contained  in  the  stalk  alter 

the  ear  is  _ _  .  , 

husked, we  l£SSp\  ST.  ALBANS 
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Influence  of  Sire  and  Dam. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  bulls,  of  noted 
ancestry,  even,  will  beget  calves  exceed¬ 
ingly  indifferent  for  dairy  purposes.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  good  cow  is 
served  by  a  bull  of  much  shorter  pedi¬ 
gree,  the  offspring  may  prove  to  be  quite 
a  famous  milker.  Personally,  therefore, 
regardless  of  pedigree,  I  would  rather 
pay  $5  for  the  service  fee  of  a  bull  with 
noted  progeny,  than  $1  for  a  bull  with  a 
pedigree  a  mile  long,  but  of  whose 
progeny  I  know  nothing.  The  offspring 
will  approximate  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  the  sire,  such  as  shape,  size  and 
constitutional  vigoY.  Let  us  take  this 
Holstein- Jersey  cross  as  an  example,  as 
regards  size.  The  offspring  of  the  Jersey 
bull  were  larger  than  he,  but  not  as  large 
as  purebred  Holsteins.  In  the  case  of  the 
Holstein  bull,  the  offspring  were  smaller 
than  he,  but  larger  than  purebred  Jer¬ 
seys.  In  either  case,  the  change  in  size 
was  from  that  of  the  breed  of  the  dam 
toward  that  of  the  sire,  either  ascending 
or  descending.  Quantity  of  milk  is  more 
of  a  physical  characteristic  of  a  breed. 
Quality  is  more  of  a  motherly  or  indi¬ 
vidual  trait.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
Holsteins  give  more,  the  Jerseys  richer 
milk.  According  to  the  laws  of  heredity, 
we  would,  therefore,  expect  from  a 
Jersey-Holstein  cross,  cows  giving  milk 
in  decreased  quantity  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  quality.  From  a 
Holstein- Jersey  cross,  we  would  expect 
an  increased  quantity  of  milk  to  the 
credit  of  the  sire,  and  an  increase  in 
quality  for  which  the  motherly  trait  of 
the  dam  is  responsible.  Even  the  sex 
seems  to  be  very  much  dependent  upon 
the  dam. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  take  two  of 
my  cows  with  whose  every  trait  I  am 
particularly  familiar.  The  one  has  been 
served  by  a  different  bull  every  time, 
but^she  always  drops  heifer  calves,  The 

{Continued  on  next  paye). 
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other  has  been  served  by  the  same  bulls, 
but  always  drops  male  calves.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  slightly  the  better  cow,  but  I  value 
the  former  more  for  evident  reasons. 
Now,  these  are  far  from  being  isolated 
cases.  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  that,  in  cross¬ 
ing  these  breeds,  the  bull  should  be  of 
the  larger  size.  But  if  we  had  to  look 
to  the  Holsteins  for  quality,  and  to  the 
Jerseys  for  quantity,  the  reverse  would 
be  true,  our  object  being  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  quality.  Now,  this  is 
the  matter  in  general  terms,  but  without 
asserting  that  quality  is  not  likewise 
affected  by  the  sire.  Briefly  stated,  the 
sire  exerts  a  “  predominating  ”  influence 
in  one  direction,  the  dam  a  “  predomi¬ 
nating”  influence  in  another,  while 
other  vital  forces  are  so  intimately 
blended  that  little  is  required  to  turn  the 
balance  one  way  or  the  other.  There 
are  some  so-called  scrub  cows  whose 
progeny  is,  by  no  means,  necessarily  im¬ 
proved  because  the  sire  was  a  purebred, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  some 
very  despicable  “  scrubs  ”  among  the 
purebreds.  The  most  notable  changes 
when  a  cross  is  made,  are  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  which  are  comparatively  sud¬ 
denly  reproduced.  The  motherly  traits 
are  more  tardy  in  manifesting  them¬ 
selves,  and  more  repeated  crosses  are 
necessary  to  bring  them  towards  perfec¬ 
tion.  How  essential,  then,  to  know  be¬ 
forehand  that  the  sire  possesses,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  ability  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  these  traits.  j.  c.  senger. 


SOME  HEN  NOTES. 

Eggs  won't  hatch ;  difficulties  with  an  in¬ 
cubator  ;  reading  a  thermometer  ;  how 
often  shall  we  feed  ?  Vinegar  for  gapes; 
hens  vs.  cows. 

A  neighbor  who  keeps  his  fowls  con¬ 
fined  to  their  house  and  yard,  has  too 
many  in  one  flock,  and  makes  no  effort 
to  feed  properly,  has  gathered  bushels 
of  eggs,  and  almost  every  egg  put  in  an 
incubator  or  under  hens,  has  hatched  ; 
3(5  eggs  under  hens  gave  35  strong  chicks; 
60  chicks  were  hatched  from  70  eggs  in 
the  incubator.  Another  neighbor  fed 
carefully,  studied  “  balanced  rations,” 
wishing  to  raise  a  large  number  of 
chicks,  yet  not  25  per  cent  of  his 
eggs  would  hatch.  Nearly  all  in  this 
locality  have  had  trouble  this  season, 
and  I  cannot  find  out  the  reason  for  the 
two  notable  exceptions. 

Our  first  two  attempts  with  the  in¬ 
cubator  were  almost  total  failures. 
Weak  with  illness,  I  was  easily  per¬ 
suaded  that  once  a  day  was  often 
enough  to  visit  it,  to  turn  the  eggs,  and 
that  airing  was  unnecessary.  Often  a 
boy  was  sent  to  fill  the  lamp  and  take 
the  temperature.  He  came  back,  one 
time,  reported  106  degrees,  and  re¬ 
marked,  “  I  turned  down  the  lamp.” 
The  next  morning,  I  found  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  80  degrees,  and,  of  course, 
everything  was  spoiled.  I  called  him 
and  asked,  “  What  is  the  temperature 
now?”  He  looked  and  said,  “85  de¬ 
grees.”  The  thermometer  was  leaning 
from  the  door,  and  he  was  looking  at  it 
through  it.  I  raised  the  thermometer 
up  straight,  and  then  we  saw  where  the 
error  came  in. 

A  hen  sat  a  week  and  left  her  nest; 
the  eggs  were  uncovered  all  night.  A 
second  hen  played  the  same  trick  a 
week  later,  and  another  was  substituted. 
The  seventeenth  day,  the  nest  was 
again  found  abandoned,  and  the  eggs 
very  cold;  evidently  the  hen  had  been 
gone  some  time.  As  a  matter  of  experi¬ 
ment,  the  eggs  were  put  under  another 
hen,  and  every  fertile  egg  hatched.  The 
second  hatch  grew  all  right  until  the 
twentieth  day,  then  all  died,  except  30 
poor  to  fair  chicks.  Those  that  picked 
a  hole  through  the  shell  on  the  under 
side  were  gummed  in  by  a  yellow,  thick, 
sticky  fluid  that  dried  very  quickly 
when  the  air  struck  it.  In  some  cases, 
the  fluid  made  a  little  pool  on  the  floor 


under  the  egg  as  it  ran  out.  If  the 
chick  broke  out  on  top,  it  might  not 
drown.  “  Too  much  moisture,  of  course  ” 
writes  one.  “  Not  enough  heat  to  dry 
them  down,”  says  No.  2.  While  No.  3 
says,  “  The  cellar  was  too  damp.”  But 
the  facts  are  that  not  a  drop  of  water 
was  put  in  the  machine  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  temperature  averaged  103 % 
degrees,  and  the  incubator  was  not  in 
the  cellar  at  all,  but  in  the  new  hen¬ 
house  where  everything  dries  out  and 
wood  shrinks. 

Should  the  growing  chick  absorb  the 
moisture  in  the  egg,  or  should  it  evapor¬ 
ate  through  the  shell  ?  The  reasons 
given  by  P.  H.  Jacobs  in  a  late  R.  N.-Y. 
are  not  satisfactory,  as  the  condition  he 
supposes  did  not  exist.  There  should 
not  be  any  fluid  in  the  shell  at  hatching 
time.  The  third  hatch  showed  none — 
no  moisture  was  used — and  every  chick 
that  pipped  came  out.  The  thin  mem¬ 
brane  was  just  damp  enough  to  prevent 
sticking  to  the  shell.  In  starting  the 
hatch,  the  temperature  was  kept  down 
the  first  half  day,  and  did  not  reach  103 
degrees  until  the  close  of  the  second 
day.  The  eggs  were  turned  twice  a  day, 
and  kept  air  end  up.  The  head  of  the 
chick  should  be  in  the  large  end  of  the 
egg,  and  will  be  at  the  top  until  it 
grows  fast  which  is  said  to  be  the 
eighth  day.  I  did  not  want  them  to 
drown  or  suffocate  this  time  and  I  found 
that  most  of  those  that  hatched  were 
“  right  end  up.”  The  eggs  were  cooled 
down  by  opening  the  doors  until  the 
thermometer  showed  85  degrees  as  it 
laid  on  the  eggs  inside.  This  was 
done  every  other  day.  The  18th  day 
they  were  cooled  to  80  degrees  and 
I  did  not  open  the  incubator  again 
until  done.  The  heat  did  not  vary  a 
half  degree,  and  the  ventilators  were 
wide  open.  I  did  everything  I  could  to 
“  dry  them,”  even  though  it  was  July, 
and  so  hot  that  the  lamp  would  heat 
enough  if  burned  as  low  as  possible. 

I  find  that  wooden  and  metal  cased 
thermometers  do  not  register  alike,  and 
that  position  affects  them  also.  We  had 
an  85  per  cent  hatch  this  time,  of  the 
fertile  eggs.  If  this  last  hatch  shows 
anything,  it  shows  that  turning  often, 
cooling,  keeping  large  end  up,  and  a 
uniform  temperature  are  necessary;  but 
who  will  tell  me  what  made  the  fluid  in 
one  case  and  the  entire  absence  in  the 
other?  On  page  481,  the  cause  of  the 
sticky  fluid  is  said  to  be  a  lack  of  heat, 
but  in  the  incubator,  there  is  no  lack  of 
heat. 

How  often  should  we  feed  ?  A  friend 
has  one  hen  that  stayed  back  of  the  barn 
in  the  meadow ;  she  and  her  brood  were 
fed  in  the  morning  and  not  seen  again 
that  day.  “  She  raised  every  chick  and 
they  are  twice  as  large  as  those  I  kept 
near  the  house  and  fed  five  times,”  was 
her  summing  up.  At  another  farm,  a 
hen  hatched  four  chickens  somewhere, 
and  was  first  seen  in  the  yard  with  200 
other  hens.  Their  owner  said,  “  I  did 
not  care  for  them,  and  thought  that  two 
days  would  finish  them.  When  the  hens 
were  fed,  the  chicks  were  afraid  and 
ran  under  the  fence.  I  do  not  see  where 
they  could  get  a  single  mouthful  to  eat 
after  200  hens  had  gleaned,  yet  every 
one,  at  two  weeks  of  age,  was  larger 
than  some  we  did  everything  for.”  A 
little  food,  only  gained  after  some 
searching,  seems  to  be  what  they  need, 
and  constant  activity  makes  growthy 
chickens. 

Our  farm  is  infested  with  gape  worms, 
and  our  only  sure  preventive  is  to  keep 
the  chicks  shut  up.  I  was  told  that  wet¬ 
ting  their  feed  with  vinegar  would  effect 
a  cure.  I  have  tried  all  the  remedies 
printed,  without  success,  and  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  vinegar  should  benefit ;  but 
two  of  us  have  tried  it,  and  although  it 
did  not  cure  at  once,  no  more  died,  and 
in  a  short  time,  all  were  well.  I  hope 
that  others  will  try  it  and  report. 

Some  begin  to  think  that  the  theory 
that  old  hens  are  no  good  for  egg  pro¬ 
ducing,  lacks  proof.  One  yard  of  three- 


year-olds  laid  more  eggs  in  a  year  than 
the  yearlings.  Pullet  eggs  are  likely  to 
be  small  and  not  suitable  for  the  fancy 
trade.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  dispose 
of  a  good,  healthy  Leghorn  hen  !  And 
do  not  pay  too  much  for  pullets  ! 

The  returns  for  July,  from  200  hens, 
exceeded  those  from  10  cows.  The  eggs 
sold  for  15  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  milk 
at  60  cents  per  100  pounds  delivered  at 
the  milk  depot.  My  friend  kept  the 
milk  at  home,  and  after  feeding  the 
skim-milk,  the  daily  supply  of  eggs  in¬ 
creased  60  per  cent  in  two  weeks.  Said 
he,  “If  I  had  400  hens,  and  let  nearly 
all  the  cows  go  and  used  only  what  land 
is  needed  to  grow  grain  for  the  hens,  I 
would  make  more  money  with  half  the 
work.”  I  think  that  he  is  more  than 
half  right,  at  least  in  refusing  to  sell 
good  milk  for  less  than  the  skim-milk 
seems  to  be  worth  for  hen  feed.  I  say 
seems,  for  the  increased  product  may  be 
due  to  an  increased  respect  for  the  hen 
business  since  the  test  between  cow  and 
hen  was  made.  c.  e.  chapman. 


Save  Money  and  Health-  by  buying  Dr.  I). 
Jayne's  Expectorant,  If  you  have  a  Cough,  a  Cold,  or 
any  Lung  or  Throat,  trouble.  It  is  the  oldest  and 
surest  remedy  known.  The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne’s 
Painless  Sanative. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 


GOMB  AULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 

The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
excluBivo- 
ly  by  J.  EJ. 
Gombaulti 
ex-Voterb 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
tho  French 
Government 
Stud. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINQ 


Impossible  toprodnee  any  scar  or  blemish.  Tho  8afV*£ 
boMt  BLISTER  everuaed.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  lini¬ 
ments  for  mildor  severo action,  ltcmovos all Jiunchcf 
or  lilemUhc.  from  Horses  or  Cottle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY,  for  Rheumatism, 
Fprnlne,  tsoro  1  liroat,  Lte.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  o£ 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Cgustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warrnn. 

te«l  to  give  satisfact  ion.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc,  Address  "  1 

THE  LAWUENCE-W1LLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


BAILING  HORSE 

-  means  loss  of  money.  We  1 
cure  him  while  he  works  ( 
i from  Harness  Gall,  Cuts,  < 
Speed  Cracks  Grease  Heel,  < 
etc.  Also  good  for  sore  teats 
on  cows.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Sample  mailed  for  10c. 1 
_ _  Enough  to  cure  one  horse. 

’ MW ANDyORKTHjHORSE °R  O^n  Town.  Me. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Protect  Your  Stock  From  Flies. 

Myself  and  patrons  have  been  so  delighted  with  the 
effectof  ‘Shoo-Fly,”  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
1  a.,  that  I  made  duplicate  orders  in  May.  aggregating 
250  quarts.  J.  W.  B  USHER. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

I  have  used  Slioo-Fly  two  years  on  my  cows.  It 
pays.  Send  me  Twenty-five  (25)  gallons. 

Fallsington.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  H.  W.  COMFORT 
SPECIAL  Send  20c>:  w111  return  1  pint  Slioo-Fly. 

,  Name  Express  Office.  $1.60  per  gal.  One 

gal.  lasts  3  animals  a  season.  Freight  pd.  on  10  gals. 
Shoo-B'ly  Mpg.  Co..  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,Phila.,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

from  dams  that  made  18  lbs.  8  ozs.,  17  lbs.  12 
ozs.,  21  lbs.  3  ozs.  honest  printed  butter  in  7  days 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

EKLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


The  FINANCIAL  question  can  be  SETTLED  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  STANDARD  a  breed  that  pays  a  dividend. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J„  or 
207  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


South-Down  Sheep. 

f!ASSTTTS  Yf  r>T.AV  ivku.  W 

WE 


CASSIUS  M.  CLAY,  White  Hall,  Ky. 
are  selling,  at  reasonable  prices, 

POLANO-CHINA  PIGS 


all  ages.  Write  us  what  you  want;  we  can  please 
if.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


CLOSING  OUT  FOR  GOODt.’MKT. 

SHIRES.  The  famous  Boars:  Letterblair  28003; 
Stelton  3-i02.  Four  Sows  in  pig,  and  about  20  young 
Pigs  of  last  May  and  June.  Very  cheap. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES 

a  ages.  Pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  Every  tenth  order 
filled  free.  W.  E.  Mandevillk,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  & 

can  be  seen  at  New  York  State  Fair, 

_ E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

Ann  SELECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
T"UU  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

W.  &  B.  P.  Rocks  and  W,  Wyandottes 

Good  March  to  May-hatched  Pullets  or  Cockerels  $1 
One-year  Breeding  Hens,  $1 ;  six  for  $5 
One-year  Cocks,  $2.  Eggs,  75c.  per  sitting. 

...»  Stock  and  Eggs  guaranteed  pure. 

OR.  H.  J.  ASHLLY,  -  -  Machlas,  N.  Y. 


MANN  BONE  CUTTERS  .A‘.. 

THY  THKM  BKRORK  YOU  PAY  FOR  THEM. 

NOTHING  ON  KARTH  WILL  I 

MAKE  HENS  LAY) 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  Ill.  entlg.  free  Ifrou  name 

this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


Qonn  ferrets.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 
are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  10  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH,  New  London, O. 


PASTEUR 

Anthrax  Vaccine 

The  only  preventive  remedy 
for  ANTHRAX  in  CATTLE, 
HORSES,  SHEEP,  MULK8 
and  GOATS. 

PASTEUR  Anthrax  Vaccine  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada), 
No.  56  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO. 


Galled  Horses' 


-jeaiei,, 

It's  the  Ujwu  x  ou  win  swear  to  tflis  fact  if  you 
POWDER.  60  cents  by  mail. 

_  Albany  N.  Y.  « 


N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College, 

ESTABLISHED  AT 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y., 

BY  STATE  LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENT. 

Thorough  Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  The  location  allows  of  extensive  clinics 
in  all  meat-producing  animals,  as  well  as  in  horses 
and  dogs,  to  which  latter  the  clinics  are  restricted  iu 
the  city  coUeges.  Unequaled  facilities  also  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study  and  investigation. 

Entrance  by  Regent's  “  Veterinary  Student  Certifi¬ 
cate,"  or  by  examination  September  15, 1896. 

Instruction  begins  September  21, 1896. 

For  extended  Announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director, 
State  Veterinary  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER, 


FREE 


A*  G'  MjLJOT  CO.,  Paper  Manuiaotarws. 
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Humorous. 

The  bold,  bad  caterpillar  soon, 

All  snugly  hid  from  view, 

Will  murmur  to  the  summer  girl: 

“I  have  a  drop  on  you.” 

—  Washington  Star. 

A  woman  knows  a  bargain — after  she 
has  been  married  long  enough. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

“  I  know  why  it’s  such  fun  to  play  in 
the  hay,”  said  little  Anne.  “  It’s  be¬ 
cause  hay  tickles  you  and  makes  you 
laugh.” — Harper's  Round  Table. 

A  lazy  man,  of  a  sort  that  most  of  us 
have  seen,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  “  I 
git  so  tired  doin’  nothin’  that  I  can’t  do 
nothin’  else.” — Youth's  Companion. 

A  lady  and  gentleman  touched  each 
other’s  feet  accidentally  under  the  table 
“  Secret  telegraphy,”  she  said.  “  Com¬ 
munion  of  soles,  I  think,”  said  he. — 
Credit  Lost. 

Judge  :  “  You  say  your  husband  gave 
you  that  black  eye.  Then  why  isn’t  he 
in  court  to  answer  to  the  charge  ?  ”  The 
Plaintiff:  “Sure,  your  honor,  he  can’t 
see  or  walk.” — Life. 

Economics. — “The  present  trouble  is 
that  there  are  too  many  men  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs,”  said  the  amateur  lecturer  on 
the  situation.  “  And  that  ain’t  all,  mis 
ter,”  interrupted  Dismal  Dawson;  “an 
other  trouble  is  that  there  is  too  much 
work  to  the  job  after  the  man  gets  it.” 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

An  old  fellow  who  had  recently  buried 
his  fourth  wife  was  accosted  by  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  who,  unaware  of  his  be¬ 
reavement,  asked  :  “  How  is  your  wife, 

Cap’n  Plowjogger?”  “Waal,”  replied 
the  captain,  with  a  solemn,  not  to  say 
sad,  countenance — “  waal,  to  tell  the 
trewth,  I’m  kinder  out  of  wives  just 
now.” — New  York  Tribune. 

He  was  very  deferential,  but  he  was 
a  deacon  in  the  church  and  he  felt  that 
he  had  a  right  to  criticise.  “  I  hope 
you’ll  pardon  me,”  he  said,  “if  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  your  sermons  are  —  ah  —  ’ 
“  Too  prosy,  I  suppose,”  suggested  the 
minister.  “  Oh,  no;  not  that.  But  too 
long.”  “  But  you  mustn’t  blame  me  foi 
that,”  returned  the  minister  pleasantly 
“If  you  knew  a  little  more  I  wouldn’t 
have  to  tell  you  so  much.”  —  Chicago 
Post. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlti 
'The  Rural  new- Yorker. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

A!  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  PRICE 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  YrE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  y«*ars.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance,  l.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
iL  W.  1NGERS0LL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women. 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Goon 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees. 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  ana 
16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  td-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


100  DO  YOU  WANT  A  JOB 

1  SELL  A  T  SIGHT  ^ 


SEND 


PER  DAY  (^SAMPLE 

EASILY  MADE  star  hame  fastener  co.  Chicago,  ill 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  OUR  CAT- 


alogue  L  for  1896  of 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 

Gasoline  Traction  Engines  Comb’d  Engines 
and  Pumps  Gasoline  Portable  Engines 


Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  111 


iNlWGlOWNfOCRES 


only  in  the  li 

OHIO  SEED  MA 


:  wiu  n  o  u  r  i  U  'I  hV  rq  R  0  W I N  0 

leave  a  residue  for  the  use  of 
the  grass  plant;  plants  take  nourishment 
uid  form;  you  must  therefore  hare  a  fertilizer  of  great  solubility.  We  recommend  our 
"ER  as  one  meeting  all  the  requirements.  _  CL E V E LAN D  D R YER  CO. _CLEVELANJ)  0 . 


IU  SHOU 

power  so  I 
grain  and 


IIITniTr  onn  A  is  the  best  and  most  reliable  sourse  of  NITROGEN. 

E\!  I  I  K  A  B  I"  1 1  6-  xlMln  which  Is  the  most  expensive,  important  and 
Si  I  1  ||M  I  L  yf  O  U  U  r\  effective  element  of  plant  food.  For  the  highest 

”  - production  of  the  most  perfect  product  either  in 

grain,  vegetables,  seeds,  roots,  tubers,  fruits  of  all  kinds  (citrous  and  otherwise)  finer, 
cotton,  flax  or  hemp,  nitrogen  is  absolutely  indispensible.  Your  soil  may  contain  all 
other  fertilizing  elements  and  fail  to  yield  good  crops  because  it  is  deficient  in  N I T  R  O  G  E  N . 
This  important  and  necessary  element  of  fertility  can  be  secured  more  cheaply  iu  NITRATE 
OF  SODA  than  from  anv  source  now  known.  O  M  II  A  n  ni  O  Special  Agt.  for  U.  S 
Pamphlet  containing  valuable  information  PBBE.o  .  ITI.  IlHnniO  M0RET0N  FARM »  N.  Y 


t 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  JUBox  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along.the  banks  of  Lake  Brie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


BATTLES’  NORTHERN-GROWN  SEEDS. 


Potash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure. 

The  Best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash  —  the  results  of  its  use 
by  actual  experiment  on  the  best  farms  in 
the  United  States  —  is  told  in  a  little  book 
which  we  publish  and  will  gladly  mail  free 
to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write 
for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


Rfll  n  rniN  WHFAT  — Best  White  variety.  Long,  beardless  heads;  stiff  straw;  hardy;  excellent 
***'""  UUIH  WntHli  flouring  qualities.  Average  yield,  30  to  40  bu.  per  acre.  Price,  per  bu.,  $1.20. 


PAI  irnnWIA  MAMMnTlI  WHITE  RYF  —Yields  40  to  60  bu.  per  acre.  Profitable  crop  for 
****  LI  1  U  nHIM  mNlumU  I  n  n  nl  I  t  n  I  ki  grain  and  straw,  or  to  plow  down  In  the  spring.  Sow 
194  bu.  per  acre.  Have  only  200  bu.  Seed  to  sell.  Per  bu.,  $1. 

CRIMSON  C L0 YER«T1rr IT&. 

TIMOTHY  QFFn  -New  Crop.  “ BATTLE8’  XXX  OHIO,”  brand,  recleaned,  pure  seed.  Buy  direct  from 

1 1 IIIU  llll _ wtEUi  me,  and  get  seed  that  is  clean  and  of  high  vitality.  Price  (for  Immediate 

orders,  stock  being  on  hand),  per  bu..  $1.85.  New  bags,  15  cents  each. 

gar  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  ON  QUANTITIES.  SAMPLES  FREE. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  7 6  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  V. 


Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe.  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors.  Fire 
Brick.  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Itosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &e. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

16  Years  on 
the  Market. 
Improved 
for  1896. 


PREADS  ar.y  kind  of  manure  in  any 
to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
rork,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two 
Sent  to  any  responsible  party 

subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 
KfiMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Corn  Fodder  SMT 

this  year.  Cut  it  quick  and  cheaply  with 

The  Scientific 
Corn  Harvester 


Safety  Shafts 


Safety 

Seats 

Adjustable 


Hinged 
Wings 

Best  on 
Earth 

Because  It  Is 

EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPF  oUE, 
HANDIEST  to  ST r,^£  AWAY. 

Will  save  many  times  nor 
have  several  styles,  prices  f 

THEFOOS  MFC.  C 


Co' 


one  season.  We 


'ight.  Send  for  cata. 

,  Springfield,0. 


HARVESTER. 


You  ought 
to  know  all 
about  it. 

Introduc¬ 
tory  Prices. 

Write  Us. 

THE  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  SAGINAW,  MICH. 


HENCH  <fc  DRO MG OI.D’S 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


Positively  the 
neatest,  lightest, 
and  strongest  grain 
drill  on  the  market. 
Many  points  of  ku> 
periority;  it  is 
geared  from  the  cen¬ 
tre. Quantity  of  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  be 
changed  while 
in  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Posi¬ 
tively  accurate  in  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
IlENCII  &  DltOMGOLD,  Jlfr’s,  York,  Pa. 


GALVANIZED 


WRIGHT  &  COLTON  WIRE-CLOTH  00. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Froit  Evaporator  Wire  Cloth 


Cider& Wine  Press  Machinery 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 
Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  lohrs 

SEND  POR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO , 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


lEydssaLie,  &nc.«k>.s  J’ouat  smi  &or*w 
rcMM,  Grat«r*,  Elevators,  Bumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE.  N 


Little  Giant  Cider  Mil! 

PRICE  $7.50. 

Smallest,  Lightest,  Cheap¬ 
est, Strong,  Durable.Handy. 
Entire  new  processof  grind¬ 
ing  and  pressing.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it  send  to  the 
Factory.  Delivered  free  up- 
on  receipt  of.price. Write  for 
leaflet.  LITTLE  GIANT  CIDER 
MILL  CO.,  NASHVILLE  TENN. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  County 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

Bell 

-JA1 


_  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  lib 


JL  «JLXgT  XJtAJULKA. 


SUNSHINE! 


d  Will  start  the  hoops  on  your  wooden  tank 
J  and  in  a  little  while  you  Will  have  only  a  pile 

SuTa  "GOSHEN”  STEEL  TANK 

3  KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.CO  »  GOSHEMND. 


AND  ALWAYS  HAVE  A  TANK.  Imper¬ 
vious  to  heat,  no  shrinkage,  no  leak,  no  rot.  p 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices .  > 

27  Purl  St.._  • 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

THE  “  NEW  ”  APPLE  CULTURE. 

There  Is  Profit  In  An  Apple  Tree. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hoyt,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  is  well- 
known  as  a  veteran  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower. 
Last  winter,  at  the  Connecticut  Farmers’  Institutes, 
he  gave  an  excellent  talk  on  “Apple  Orcharding.” 
With  this  address  for  a  basis,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  talk  on  apple  growing  in  New 
England.  While  it  refers  especially  to  Connecticut, 
there  are  many  ideas  in  it  that  will  be  useful  to  fruit 
growers  everywhere. 

“  What  do  Connecticut  farmers  think  of  apple  grow¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Hoyt  ?  ” 

“  They  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  profit  in  it.” 

“  Are  they  right,  in  your  opinion  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  good  ground  for  this 
belief,  from  the  present  conditions  of  apple  raising.” 

“  But  is  the  failure  to  make  it  profitable,  because 
apples  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  or  is  it  because  those  having  the  or¬ 
chards  are  not  pursuing  the  proper  methods  for  profit¬ 
able  results?” 

“  To  my  mind, 
the  latter  is  the 
reason.  What  crop 
is  there  on  the 
farm  that  will  pay 
if  no  more  care, 
expense  or  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  it 
than  that  given 
most  apple  or¬ 
chards  throughout 
our  State,  and,  I 
might  say,  our 
country  ?  ” 

“  You  mean  to 
say  that  the  apple 
crop  should  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  care 
and  attention  as 
field  crops  of  vege¬ 
tables  or  grain  ?  ” 

“Certainly? 

Why  not?  While 
farmers  are  rais¬ 
ing  large  and 
profitable  crops  of 
farm  products, 
how  few  there  are 
who  set  an  apple 
orchard,  and  give  it  the  care  and  attention  they  do 
other  farm  crops,  or  the  care  necessary  to  insure  a 
good  and  profitable  crop  of  apples.  Do  you  know  of 
an  apple  orchard  that  is  treated  and  cared  for  as  one 
would  treat  an  onion  or  potato  crop?  Is  there  an 
apple  orchard  in  your  community  that  is  manured 
annually,  and  as  carefully  watched  and  attended  to 
as  the  potato  or  onion  crop  ?  People  say,  ‘  Orchard¬ 
ing  does  not  pay.’  No,  of  course  not.  How  should  it, 
or  how  can  it  pay  when  there  is  very  little  or  no  out¬ 
lay  ?  To  grow  apples  by  the  old  methods,  there  is 
little,  if  any,  profit.  But  if  you  ask,  Can  apples  be 
grown  in  this  section  at  a  profit  ?  I  should  certainly 
say,  yes.” 

“  What  is  the  first  important  thing  about  your  new 
apple  culture  ?  ” 

“  First  make  up  your  mind  to  follow  orcharding  as 
a  business,  and  to  follow  it  as  such  almost  exclusively. 
Farming  and  fruit  raising  may,  but  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  carried  on  together  successfully  on  the  same 
farm.  The  necessity  for  annually  manuring  the  or¬ 
chard,  frequent  spraying  and  pruning  the  trees,  thin¬ 
ning  the  fruit,  cultivating,  or  stirring  the  soil  to  in¬ 
sure  success,  is  apparent,  and  to  neglect  these  things 


for  other  pressing  farm  work,  is  to  sacrifice  the  apple 
crop  to  a  very  large  extent.  If  orcharding  is  followed 
as  a  business,  as  it  should  be,  then  the  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  necessary  for  securing  a  successful  and  profitable 
crop  will  more  likely  be  given  the  trees,  the  same  as 
is  now  given  other  farm  products.” 

“  But  you  have  to  wait  too  long  for  an  apple  crop  ?” 

“I  would  plant  trees  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
most  money  possible  from  it  in  our  day,  and  not  as  an 
investment  for  those  coming  after  us.  To  do  this  I 
would  set  the  trees  18  feet  apart,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  135  trees  to  the  acre.  Of  course  you  will  say  at 
once,  ‘That  is  too  close’;  but  wait  till  I  show  you 
what  can  be  done.  Remember,  we  are  after  the 
money  in  this,  our  new  departure  in  orcharding,  and 
want  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it  in  our  own 
day  ;  therefore,  plant  quickly.” 

“  What  soil  would  you  select  ?” 

“  Do  not  select  some  back  lot,  too  poor  and  stony  to 
be  used  for  ordinary  farm  crops,  as  has  only  too  often 
been  done  in  the  old  way  ;  but  select  the  very  best 
land  you  have,  which  should  be  dry  and  well  adapted 
to  growing  onions,  potatoes,  corn,  clover,  etc.  Much 


of  our  ridge  land  may,  however,  grow  good  crops  of 
onions,  potatoes  and  corn,  yet  be  too  wet  for  trees. 
Any  land  in  which  a  hole  dug  for  a  tree,  to  a  depth  of 
about  20  inches,  which,  if  left  over  night  in  the  spring, 
would  fill  half  full  or  less  with  water,  is  too  wet  for 
best  results  from  an  orchard,  and  should  be  under¬ 
drained.  It  is  always  best  to  have  the  land  well 
manured,  plowed  and  cropped  one  season  before  set¬ 
ting  the  trees.” 

“  What  about  setting  the  trees  and  manuriug  ?  ” 

“  In  digging  the  holes  for  the  trees,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  in  such  tilled  soil,  to  dig  large  ones  ;  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  20  inches  deep  are  sufficient.  But  in 
digging,  be  careful  to  place  the  surface,  or  black  soil 
in  a  pile  by  itself,  and,  likewise,  the  subsoil,  or  yel¬ 
low  earth  ;  then,  when  setting  the  trees,  use  the  black 
soil  only,  and  to  make  up  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 
the  hole,  take  a  shovelful  of  the  surface  soil  from 
here  and  there  about  the  tilled  field.  The  yellow  soil 
may  afterwards  be  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  away  from  the  trees.  After  the  trees  have 
been  set,  and  the  holes  filled  in,  sprinkle  about  two 
or  three  pounds  of  some  good  fertilizer  about  each 

tree.  The  rains  will  then  earry  this  plant  food  down 


through  the  soil  to  the  roots  in  good  time.  The  or¬ 
chard  should  be  manured  or  fertilized  every  year, 
using  25  to  30  tons  of  stable  manure,  or  if  fertilizer  be 
used,  one  ton  or  more  per  acre.  The  land  may  be 
planted  to  onions,  potatoes,  or  some  low  hoed  crop, 
until  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  which  will  be  in 
about  four  or  five  years,  at  which  time  cropping 
should  cease,  but  manuring  and  cultivating  should 
be  kept  up  annually,  as  well  as  pruning,  spraying  and 
thinning  the  fruit.” 

“  Now  then,  what  do  you  expect  to  get  from  such 
an  orchard  in  the  way  of  fruit  ?  ” 

“  An  orchard  set  on  good  soil,  manured  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  crops  annually  for  four  years,  will,  the 
fifth  year,  produce  from  one-half  to  three-quarter 
bushel  of  apples  per  tree,  and  should,  and  will,  if 
properly  handled,  bear  every  year,  each  year  with  an 
increased  yield  ;  at  eight  years  each  tree  should  bear 
two  barrels  ;  at  12  years,  five  barrels,  and  at  15  years, 
10  barrels  per  tree.  Now,  as  we  have  135  trees  per 
acre,  and  each  tree  bears,  say,  one-lialf  bushel  of  ap¬ 
ples  the  fifth  year,  we  have  67  bushels,  or  50  bushels 
more  than  if  the  trees  were  set  35  feet  apart,  the 

usual  distance. 
The  sixth  year,  we 
would  have  one 
bushel  per  tree,  or 
135  bushels  in  all, 
which  is  100  bush¬ 
els  more  than  if 
set  35  feet  apart. 
The  seventh  year, 
say,  1)4  bushel 
per  tree,  202  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  or  150 
more  than  if  35 
feet.  The  eighth 
year,  two  barrels 
per  tree  (as  an  or¬ 
chard  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn., 
did),  would  give 
you  270  barrels 
per  acre,  or  200 
barrels  more  than 
if  set  the  old  way. 
The  trees  should 
thus  continue  to 
yield  more  each 
year  until  the 
fifteenth  year,  at 
which  time  they 
will  begin  to  touch 
each  other.  The  orchard  has  now  borne  10  crops. 
There  have  been  100  trees  more  per  acre  to  bear  ap¬ 
ples  those  10  years,  by  being  set  18  feet  apart,  than  if 
set  35  feet  apart,  and  each  tree  has  yielded  fully  as 
much  fruit  as  it  would  have  done  had  they  been  set 
35  feet  apart.  Now,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  money 
has  been  taken  from  this  orchard  in  these  10  years, 
with  135  trees  to  the  acre,  than  could  be  had  from  the 
acre  in  25  or  30  years,  had  there  been  but  35  trees  on 
the  ground.” 

“  What  is  done  to  the  orchard  when  the  trees  grow 
large  enough  to  touch  each  ocher  ?  ” 

“If  the  trees  begin  to  crowd  at  the  end  of  15  years, 
cut  down  every  other  row,  and  every  ocher  tree  in  the 
rows  left,  and  we  then  have  35  trees  to  the  acre,  the 
same  as  though  we  had  started  with  that  number  at 
first ;  but  the  100  extra  trees  have  produced  thousands 
of  barrels  of  apples,  thus  enabling  the  planter  to  re¬ 
alize  more  from  that  acre  of  orchard  in  the  first  15 
years  from  planting,  than  he  could  have  done  in  30 
years  had  they  been  planted  35  trees  to  the  acre  origi¬ 
nally.  Again,  the  expense  for  manuring,  spraying, 
cultivating,  etc.,  is  not,  proportionately,  as  heavy 

with  133  trees  to  the  sere  ag  there  are  only  35t 
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and  there  is  no  temptation  to  raise  other  crops  in  the 
orchard  for  any  length  of  time,  to  its  detriment,  as 
the  trees  are  too  thick  to  admit  of  it.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  bearing  of  these  135  trees  for  the  10  years 
has  been,  on  an  average,  2)4  barrels  per  tree  each 
year,  which  would  make  a  total  of  3,370  barrels  for 
15  years.  These,  at  $1  per  barrel  (which  is  a  very  low 
estimate),  would  make  an  average  income  of  $225  per 
year  for  the  15  years.  And  we  still  have  an  orchard 
of  35  trees  per  acre  to  keep  on  bearing,  which  should 
produce,  at  least,  10  barrels  per  tree,  or  350  barrels 
from  the  acre,  and  more  money  will  be  realized,  per 
acre,  from  the  orchard  than  from  any  other  farm 
product.” 

“Have  the  crops  ever  been  grown  that  will  sub¬ 
stantiate  such  statements  ?  ” 

“  Henjamin  Hoyt,  from  90  trees,  set  18  feet  apart, 
the  sixth  year,  picked  one  bushel  per  tree  ;  the  eighth 
year,  from  the  90  trees,  200  barrels.  Frank  Olmstead, 
of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  sold  from  1%-acre  of 
orchard,  379  barrels  of  apples,  at  $2.40  per  barrel, 
amounting  to  $909.60,  and  had  between  300  and  400 
bushels  of  paring  and  cider  apples.  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  wrote  me  last  year  that  the  apples 
from  two  Baldwin  trees  near  his  place  sold  for  $110. 
A  tree  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  is  reported  to  have 
produced  95  bushels  last  year.  We,  ourselves,  have 
picked  12  barrels  of  apples  from  Greening  and  Bald¬ 
win  trees  the  fifteenth  year.  The  Jones  Orchard 
Company  sold  Messrs.  Baker  &  McFarland,  of  Chicago, 
$1,493  worth  of  apples  per  acre.  There  are  many 
other  instances  of  orchards  set  on  the  old  plan  realiz¬ 
ing  for  their  owners  a  large  profit,  so  I  feel  justified 
in  making  my  statement  of  yield.  The  estimate  of 
$1  per  barrel,  which  I  made,  is,  as  above  stated,  very 
low  for  such  apples  as  we  can  raise  by  properly  caring 
for  the  trees  and  fruit.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  HOTHOUSE  FOR  EARLY  CABBAGE. 

I  would  like  a  j>lan  for  a  hothouse  for  starting  early  cabbage 
plants.  What  variety  of  cabbage  do  you  consider  best  for  early 
crop?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  house  20x30  feet?  What  is 
the  best  mode  of  heating  ?  u.  j.  c. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  G.  LODEMAN. 

Two  types  of  houses  are  in  common  use  for  this 
purpose — one  form  has  only  two  benches,  these  run¬ 
ning  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  with  a  two- foot 
walk  between  them  ;  the  other  style  is  much  wider, 
allowing  a  bench  at  each  side  of  the  house,  and  a 
wide,  double  bench  in  the  center.  The  width  of  the 
benches  may  vary,  but  unless  the  person  who  is  to 
do  the  work  has  extra  long  legs,  it  will  be  found  that 
3 14  feet  is  far  enough  to  stretch.  If  the  house  is  to 
be  used  only  for  starting  early  cabbage  plants,  toma¬ 
toes,  etc.,  the  seedlings  may  be  grown  in  boxes,  and 
the  benches  might  be  widened  an  extra  foot  ;  but  in 
that  case,  they  would  be  inconvenient  for  other  crops. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  side  benches  should 
not  extend  to  the  walls  of  the  house.  As  the  heat  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  applied  underneath,  a  space  of  about 
three  inches  should  be  left  between  the  wall  and  the 
bench,  so  that  the  warm  air  may  rise  and  meet  the 
cold  current  which  descends  along  the  glass.  This 
point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  walks 
are  generally  made  two  feet  wide  in  commercial  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  this  is  commonly  found  to  allow 
sufficient  room  for  work.  A  distance  of  33  inches  will 
be  found  convenient  for  the  height  from  the  walk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  benches.  Having  the  above  dimen¬ 
sions  given,  the  total  width  of  the  house  may  easily 
be  estimated. 

The  structure  of  the  wall,  form  of  plate,  and  the 
position  of  the  side  benches  are  shown  in  Fig.  183  ; 
this  arrangement  1  consider  to  be  ideal,  so  far  as 
warmth  and  cheapness  are  concerned.  Posts  (P)  are 
set  in  the  ground  at  intervals  of  eight  feet  ;  they 
should  be  dressed  so  as  to  receive  matched  lumber  on 
two  sides.  Only  one  thickness  of  boards  ( D )  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  ;  but  two  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  outer  covering,  and  if  these  run  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  the  outer  sheath  vertical, 
so  much  the  better.  Between  these  two  outer  layers 
of  boards,  there  should  be  inserted  a  layer  of  thick 
building  paper,  to  make  the  wall  all  the  more  t'ght. 
The  wall,  when  finished,  will  be  about  nine  inches 
thick,  including  the  air  space  between  the  outer  and 
inner  layers  of  boards. 

The  form  of  the  plate  (PI)  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  No  other  part  of  a  greenhouse  rots  so  fast 
as  that  exposed  to  the  moisture  which  runs  down  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  glass.  This  water  penetrates 
all  cracks  and  crevices,  and  the  rotting  of  the  wood 
progresses  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  plate 


should,  therefore,  be  made  of  one  piece,  using  some 
durable  wood,  as  locust,  cypress,  white  oak,  etc.  Its 
base  should  be  fiat,  and  wide  enough  to  project  on 
each  side,  at  least  an  inch  beyond  the  wall.  A  groove 
cut  underneath  one-half  inch  from  the  edge,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  183,  will  prevent  all  water  from  finding  its 
way  to  any  portion  of  the  wall.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  have  a  third  groove  in  the  underside  of  the  plate 
to  receive  the  tongue  of  the  first  layer  of  boards 
placed  upon  the  outside  of  the  posts.  The  sides  of 
the  plate  need  not  exceed  three  inches  in  height,  this 
being  sufficient  to  give  it  all  necessary  firmness.  The 
top  is  bevelled  in  the  form  of  a  broad,  inverted  V. 
The  outer  side  should  have  the  same  pitch  as  the 
roof,  the  angle  shown  in  the  illustration  being  35 
degrees.  By  having  such  a  top,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  water  to  collect  and  rot  out  the  plate.  Paint 
should  be  freely  used  when  the  pieces  are  put  in  their 
proper  places,  and  if  this  be  done,  the  wall,  plate  and 
roof  will  be,  practically,  indestructible,  provided  an 
occasional  coat  of  paint  be  given  in  future  years 


BUILDING  A  HOTHOUSE.  Fig.  183. 


The  bottom  of  the  bench  (Be)  may  be  from  12  to  15 
inches  below  the  lower  side  of  the  plate. 

For  a  house  20  feet  wide,  sash  bars  (SB)  should  be 
used.  The  dimensions  of  the  last  ones  we  have  put 
in  our  houses,  are  as  follows  :  1)4  inch  thick,  1 %  inch 
h’gh  exclusive  of  the  tongue,  three-eighth  inch  height 
of  tongue.  These  are  bevelled  at  the  base  and  at  the 
top  to  fit  the  plate  and  ridge  pole.  A  good  size  of 
glass  to  use  is  12x14  inches.  It  should  be  double 
thick,  third  quality  ;  when  put  on  the  roof,  it  should 
be  bedded  in  putty  and  lapped  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  inch.  A  line  of  ventilators,  about  2%-inch, 
should  run  along  one  side  of  the  roof  at  the  peak  ;  it 
is  better  to  have  them  hinged  at  the  bottom  to  leaders 
that  are  inserted  between  the  sash  bars  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  ridge  pole 

A  house  30  feet  long  made  as  above  described,  may 
be  heated  either  by  hot-air  flues,  or  by  the  use  of  hot 
water.  The  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
amount  of  piping  required  fora  house  of  the  above 
dimensions,  will  vary  with  the  temperature  required, 
but  for  early  cabbages,  etc.,  a  33^-inch  flow  pipe 
situated  overhead  just  below  the  ridge  pole,  will 
supply  12  returns  each  of  1  )4 -inch  wrought  iron  pipe; 


Ventilator 


six  returns  may  be  placed  under  each  of  the  side 
benches,  or  four  only  may  be  used  instead,  the 
other  four  being  under  the  central  bench.  Such  a 
system  is  expensive,  but  it  is  the  most  durable  and 
satisfactory  in  the  end.  In  case  hot  air  be  used,  the 
furnace  should  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  h  >use;  the 
flue  may  then  run  under  the  bench  on  one  side  of  the 
house  and  back  along  the  other  side  to  the  chimney 
above  the  grate  A  continuous  rise  should  be  given, 
and  this  is  obtained  by  having  the  entrance  into  the 
chimney  about  two  or  three  feet  above  the  starting 
point  of  the  flue.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  damper 
which  will  shut  off  the  flue  connection  ;  this  allows 
the  chimney  to  become  heated  rapidly  when  a  fire  is 
started,  and  when  the  damper  closes  the  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  the  chimney,  a  strong  draft  is  secured 
through  the  flue.  The  grate  for  the  above  house 
should  have  an  area  of  about  four  square  feet, 
whether  coal  or  wood  is  burned,  the  former  is  prefer¬ 


able.  The  flue  for  the  first  20  feet,  should  be  lined 
with  fire-brick,  the  inside  dimensions  being  about 
8x10  inches.  From  this  point  on,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  eight-inch  vitrified  tile,  such  as  is  used  in  sewers. 
Such  a  house,  heated  with  a  flue,  costs  from  $10  to  $12 
per  running  foot,  making  the  total  cost  of  a  house 
30  feet  long,  about  $300.  In  case  a  boiler  be  used, 
the  expense  will  be  greater. 

The  cabbage  which  has  been  most  extensively 
grown  for  early  market  is,  undoubtedly  the  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield.  Local  conditions  will  determine 
the  proper  time  for  seed  sowing.  Our  rule  is  to  trans¬ 
plant  seedlings  (cabbage,  tomato,  etc.)  as  near  four 
weeks  after  seed  sowing  as  possible  ;  a  second 
shift  is  given  four  weeks  later.  If,  therefore,  we  wish 
to  set  out  cabbage  plants  April  15,  we  sow  the  seed 
February  15.  The  most  convenient  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  make  flats  from  common  soap  boxes ;  saw 
the  latter  into  three  pieces.  The  top  and  bottom 
parts  are  ready  for  use  immediately  ;  but  the  central 
section  must  have  a  bottom  put  on  before  it  can  be 
used.  Each  flat  will  take  seed  enough  to  produce 
1,000  plants.  On  March  15,  these  seedlings  should  be 
transplanted  into  other  flats,  about  150  being  set  in 
each  one.  The  temperature  of  the  house,  thus  far, 
may  range  about  60  degrees  F.  at  night  to  70  degrees 
F.  or  more  during  the  day.  But  when  the  plants 
have  been  handled,  it  is  better  to  drop  the  tempera¬ 
ture  from  10  degrees  to  15  degrees,  so  as  to  harden 
them  off  before  they  are  out  in  the  open  ground.  A 
good  plan  is  to  move  them  to  cold  frames,  protecting 
them  by  mats,  etc.,  during  cold  nights.  Four  weeks 
later,  or  about  April  15,  the  plants  may  be  set  in 
the  field. 


POTATOES  WITHOUT  HAND  LABOR. 

NO  CHANCE  FOR  THE  BUGS. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  it  has  been  a  perplex¬ 
ing  question  how  to  raise  potatoes  at  prevailing 
prices.  Hoeing  once  or  twice  and  digging  by  hand, 
leave  very  little  for  the  farmer  after  paying  hired 
help.  The  question  now  is  how  to  raise  potatoes 
with  as  little  hand  labor  as  possible. 

Potatoes,  with  us,  require  a  clover  sod  on  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  loam.  We  start  in  the  fall  to  prepare  for 
the  following  year’s  crop,  by  hauling  and  spreading 
the  manure  as  fast  as  made.  We  have  33  acres  of 
potatoes  ;  the  soil,  a  sandy  loam,  part  Timothy  and 
part  clover  sod,  was  plowed  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  was  in  condition  to  work,  eight  inches 
deep,  was  rolled  as  fast  as  plowed,  and  harrowed 
every  10  days  until  planted.  This  frequent  harrow¬ 
ing  germinates  all  foul  seeds,  and  holds  moisture, 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  such  a  season  as  the 
one  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  We  planted 
the  second  and  third  weeks  in  June,  using  the  Rob¬ 
bins  Improved  potato  planter,  which  gave  good  satis¬ 
faction.  We  planted  3)4  by  1)4  feet,  and  four  inches 
deep,  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  acres  per  day. 

A  very  important  part  in  successful  potato  growing, 
is  the  selection  and  care  of  seed.  Healthy,  smooth 
potatoes  of  a  uniform  size,  should  be  selected,  and 
kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place  until  planted  to  prevent 
sprouting.  The  planter  left  a  plain  mark  which  was 
easily  followed,  and  in  10  days  after  planting,  they 
were  given  a  deep  cultivation  followed  by  the  lever 
smoothing  harrow.  When  the  potatoes  were  first 
making  their  appearance,  they  were  harrowed  again, 
one  man  harrowing  18  to  20  acres  per  day.  Then  they 
were  given  a  shallow  cultivation  once  in  10  days,  and 
the  level  theory  was  followed  to  the  end  of  cultivation. 
Fig.  182  shows  the  field  with  the  cultivators  at  work. 

By  planting  in  June,  we  escape  the  usual  July  and 
August  drought,  and  while  early-planted  potatoes  are 
setting  and  maturing,  ours  are  growing,  ready  for 
the  September  showers  to  mature  and  insure  a  crop. 
We  also  escape  the  first  crop  of  bugs,  and  by  the  time 
the  last  crop  appears,  the  potatoes  have  made  a  growth 
that  defies  the  most  vigorous  attack  of  the  bugs, 
which  is  no  small  item  in  raising  potatoes  for  10  cents. 
When  the  crop  is  dug,  I  will  give  an  account  of  the 
expense  of  growing  33  acres  of  potatoes  by  machinery, 
from  starting  the  plow  to  the  close  of  harvest. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  geo.  h.  westcott. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Potato  Cellars  in  Colorado. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  irri¬ 
gation  districts  of  the  West,  and  while  in  Colorado,  at 
Greeley,  where  potato  growing  is  so  large  an  indus¬ 
try,  and  where  they  do  know  how  to  raise  potatoes, 
my  attention  was  called  to  their  potato  cellars  of 
which  there  are  large  numbers.  The  cheaper  forms 
of  simplest  construction  are.  usually,  holes  in  the 
ground,  preferably,  although  not  always,  on  a  slope 
facing  south  or  east.  They  are  long,  narrow  and, 
usually,  three-fourths  or  more  below  the  general 
level  of  the  ground,  but  often  they  are  built  so  much 
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above  ground  that  a  wagon  may  be  backed  into  them 
when  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  potatoes. 

Fig.  184  gives  a  general  idea  of  their  construction 
and  interior  arrangement,  as  seen  m  a  simple  cross- 
section.  Usually,  these  cellars  are  without  walls  of 
masonry,  and  are  provided  with  a  roof  made  of  poles 
covered  with  a  layer  of  hay  or  straw  upon  which  are 
6  to  12  inches  of  earth.  A  row  of  chutes  arranged 
along  each  side,  served  to  fill  the  bins  easily  from 
the  wagon  ;  these  are  made  of  inch  lumber,  and 
are  about  one  foot  square  in  cross-section,  projecting 
six  to  eight  inches  above  the  roof.  In  the  crest  of  the 
roof,  there  are,  usually,  two  or  more  ventilators  con¬ 
structed  in  the  manner  of  the  chutes.  The  entrance 
to  the  cellar,  especially  when  constructed  so  as  to  be 
entered  wi'h  a  wagon,  is  provided  with  double  doors 


middle  of  the  cellar  up  through  the  roof.  The  floor 
is  ot  earth.  By  means  of  careful  attention  to  venti¬ 
lation,  this  cellar  can  be  kept  to  50  degrees  or  below 
during  September  and  October,  and  is  frost-proof 
during  the  winter.  The  windows  are  provided  with 
close-fitting  screens  to  keep  out  rats  and  squirrels. 
This  cellar  will  easily  hold  50  tons  of  grapes  in  the 
picking  trays.  The  first  floor  is  divided  into  two  rooms, 
the  front  one  being  a  packing-room  25  feet  square,  and 
the  back  room  being  a  storage  and  shipping  depart¬ 
ment,  25  x  35  feet.  This  packing-room  is  provided 
with  heat,  and  is  lighted  by  seven  large  windows.  The 
floor  above  the  cellar  is  double,  and  made  of  ll^-inch 
matched  pine,  with  an  abundant  air  space  between 
the  two  layers.  This,  therefore,  protects  the  cellar 
from  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature.  The  build- 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  GRAPES. 

SHALL  WE  SWALLOW  THE  SEEDS  ? 

As  I  remember,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
used  some  such  words  as  “  tedious”  and  “nearly  dis¬ 
gusting,”  when  it  was  telling  about  taking  field  notes 
on  the  behavior  of  the  different  fruits  and  vegetables. 
While  I  can  see  that  it  is  sometimes  tedious,  especially 
when  the  thermometer  shows  above  90  degrees  in  the 
shade,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  “  disgusting  ”  is 
a  rather  strong  one.  Before  disgust  comes,  one  should 
wait  a  day  or  two  for  a  better  feeling  to  come  around 
— or,  enter  into  politics,  a  realm  that  disgust  never  (?) 
enters.  I  think  that  I  remember,  also,  of  your  ad¬ 
vice  to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  pulp  when  eating 
grapes,  because  of  danger  from  appendicitis.  But  is 


GRAPE  PACKING  HOUSE  WITH  BASEMENT  ENTRANCE.  Fig.  185  PACKING  HOUSE  ON  A  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  GRAPE  FARM.  Fig.  186. 


separated  by  a  hallway  having  a  length  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  has  for  its  object  the  shutting  out  of 
the  frost  from  in  front.  When  necessary,  potatoes 
are  stored  in  the  driveway  as  well  as  in  the  bins,  the 
rear  of  the  drive  being  filled  first.  f.  h.  king. 

Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 

Doctoring  Peak  Blight. — A  year  ago,  I  saw  a 
remedy  for  pear  blight,  in  the  Orange  County  Farmer, 
and  I  tried  it  on  one  of  my  trees  that  was  struck  with 
blight.  It  was  to  run  a  sharp  knife  down  from  the 
blighted  part  to  the  ground,  cutting  through  the 
bark.  I  did  so,  and  the  next  day  there  was  a  black 
streak  down  both  sides  of  the  cut  which  can  be  seen 
yet.  The  tree  is  all  right  and  growing  finely  this 
season.  I  have  treated  all  my  pear  trees  the  same 
this  year ;  cut  the  body  of  the  tree  in  two  or  three 
places,  and  some  of  the  larger  branches 
once.  Where  I  found  the  bark  dead,  I 
shaved  it  off  and  put  wax  on,  and  all  are 
doing  well.  The  pear  bark  is  hard,  and 
it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  a  sun- 
scald  and  the  bark  wanted  relief  some 
way.  When  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  came 
near  getting  a  thrashing  for  doing  the 
same  to  a  stunted  cherry  tree,  but  in 
two  years,  it  was  the  largest  tree  in 
the  row  ;  then  I  was  told  to  give  the 
other  trees  some  of  the  same  medicine. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.  j.  b. 


PACKING  HOUSES  FOR  FRUIT. 

In  the  past  two  issues  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  we  have  had  quite  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  cooling  rooms  for  fruit  or  dairy 
products.  Another  very  important  place 
on  the  fruit  farm  is  the  packing  house 
or  shed.  So  important  is  this  matter 
that  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  has  recently  de¬ 
voted  the  greater  part  of  a  bulletin  (No. 

117),  of  the  Cornell  University  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  to  a  description  of  the 
types  of  packing  houses  used  in  the 
grape  regions  of  western  New  York.  We  give,  this 
week,  three  views  of  the  packing  house  used  by  Mr. 
Geo.  C.  Snow,  of  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  taken  from  the 
bulletin  mentioned  above.  This  house  is  typical  of 
the  buildings  used  in  the  districts  where  large  crops 
of  Catawba  grapes  are  grown  and  held  until  winter  or 
spring.  These  packing  houses  have  cellars  or  cool 
rooms  connected  with  them,  wherein  the  grapes  are 
held.  The  house,  shown  at  Figs.  185  and  186,  is  thus 
described  by  Prof,  Bailey  : 

“  It  is  built  on  a  sidehill,  and  the  basement  or  cel¬ 
lar  is  used  for  the  storage  of  grapes,  the  first  floor  is 
used  for  packing,  and  the  second  floor  or  attic  for  the 
storage  of  baskets,  crates  and  the  like.  This  building 
measures  25  x  60  feet  over  all.  The  foundation  wails 
are  24  inches  thick,  and  the  cellar  is  provided  with 
ample  means  of  ventilation  by  outside  windows,  and 
also  by  means  of  a  chimney  which  runs  from  near  the 


ing  is  also  shaded,  especially  from  the  afternoon  sun, 
by  large  trees.  This  building  can  be  erected  for  about 
$1,200.  It  has  18-foot  posts,  a  tin  roof,  the  two  rooms 
in  the  first  floor  ceiled  with  pine,  but  the  top  floor  not 
ceiled.” 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  grapes  are  kept 
through  the  winter,  Mr.  Snow  says  : 

“  Any  good  building  in  which  the  temperature  can 
be  held  even  at  about  35  degrees,  with  ventilation  as 
may  be  required,  this  to  be  determined  by  noting 
how  the  fruit  is  keeping,  will  be  found  available  for 
grapes.  No  positive  rules  can  be  laid  down.  A  cooling 
room,  in  which  the  fruit  can  be  first  cooled,  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  ;  if  placed  directly  in  cold  storage,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  will  be  found  to  be  raised  rapidly  by  placing  a 
quantity  of  warm  fruit  in  the  room.  As  even  a  tem¬ 


perature  as  possible  is  much  the  best.  Grapes  should 
not  be  packed  in  baskets  for  shipping  before  being 
stored.  They  should  be  ripe,  as  grapes  do  not  ma¬ 
ture  after  picking.  Niagara  or  any  other  variety  can 
be  held  only  for  a  limited  time,  some  varieties  longer 
than  others.” 

Fig.  187  shows  a  packing  table  in  this  house.  The 
packers  sit  at  a  circular,  revolving  table,  with  the 
baskets  in  their  laps,  the  table  being  turned  as  fresh 
fruit  is  put  on  it.  This  whole  matter  of  pack¬ 
ing  houses  and  packing  is  of  great  interest  to  fruit 
growers,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  welcome  any  discus¬ 
sion  or  comment  on  this  subject. 

Cooling  or  cold  storage  houses  are  especially  needed 
in  such  localities  as  the  Maryland  peninsula.  This 
year’s  peach  crop  there  was  quite  abundant,  yet  prices 
have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  because  farmers  had 
no  option  but  to  ship  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  picked. 


it  good,  practical  advice  ?  How  many  millions  are 
to-day  swallowing  seeds  with  the  juice  and  pulp? 
And  how  many  dozens  eject  the  seeds  ?  For  my  own 
part,  “  I  would  as  lief  not  be  (eating  grapes),  as  live  to 
be  in  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  ”  a  little  grape  seed. 
True,  I  may  die  of  the  dreadful  disease  next  week,  in 
which  case  I  shall  be  mounted  as  an  awful  example. 
But  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  arise  to  the  occasion 
and  tremble  when  the  artillery  sounds  so  distant. 

Yet.  as  I  have  been  taking  a  few  notes  in  my  vine¬ 
yard,  I  find  that  there  is  some  reality  in  the  danger 
from  seeds  after  all.  In  separating  the  seeds  from 
the  pulp,  to  note  the  number,  size  and  shape,  I  come 
to,  say,  a  fair  Concord.  Next  an  immense,  pulpy, 
musky  Woodruff  ;  next  a  little,  sweet  Pousrhkeepsie 
that  has  no  pulp,  or  a  regular  pig-squealer  like  Janes¬ 
ville,  and  so  on  through  the  day.  Well, 
the  stronger  I  draw  on  the  skin  and 
pulp  to  separate  the  seeds,  and  get 
the  last  flavor,  the  more  acrid  the  flavor 
is,  and  by  night,  my  tongue  is  sore 
enough  to  give  evidence  to  40  lies — if 
the  old  saying  about  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  lies  and  a  sore  tongue  is  true. 

No  !  when  I  have  to  separate  seeds,  I 
am  going  to  quit  eating  grapes.  But 
the  usual  “exception”  comes  in.  When, 
as  with  Delaware,  Berckmans,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Montefiore,  and  several  of  that 
class,  or  Amber,  Elvira,  Mo.  Ri  sling, 
etc.,  of  the  rotten  wood  flavor,  the  seeds 
separate  on  crushing  the  berry,  of  course 
the  seeds  are  ejected. 

Excelsior  (not  reliable)  is  the  meatiest 
little  grape  of  which  I  know,  and  I 
would  eat  a  great  many  grapes — seeds, 
skin  and  all — if  it  would  succeed  with 
me.  Several  of  Mr.  Munson’s  new  grapes 
are  fruiting  with  me,  mostly  for  the 
first  time,  and  here  we  get  still  another 
class  with  another  flavor.  Many  of 
his  varieties  show,  on  the  under  part 
of  the  leaf,  the  galls  of  the  Phylloxera  ; 
but,  usually,  the  growth  is  thrifty;  and  in  some  cases, 
rampant,  as  with  America  and  Hopkins.  Some  are 
fine  in  quality  and  some  not  so  good.  Whether  any 
will  prove  as  widely  productive  as  the  Concord,  is 
a  question  for  the  future  Many  will  be  more  free 
from  rot.  The  bunches  are  usually  more  compact 
than  are  the  older  varieties,  and  none,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  will  class  in  size  of  berry  with  the  Rogers’ 
hybrids. 

Herman  Jaeger  is  a  continual  surprise  to  me  all  the 
time  I  am  eating  it  ;  it  seems  as  though  ground  pulp, 
juice  and  seeds  were  all  thrown  in  together  into  the 
thin,  tough  skin,  and  the  skin  closed  again — seeds  are 
not  swallowed  here.  There  is  a  little  of  the  Post 
Oak,  wild  flavor,  but,  Mr.  Rural,  I  like  it,  and  I  will 
propagate  for  my  own  eating.  My  taste  here  may 
not  be  correct,  but  I  have  marked  it  “  Best.”  Yet  it 
has  not  the  pure,  rich,"  sugary  flavor  of  the  Dela- 
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ware  which  one  cannot  find  fault  with — yet  it  is  cloy¬ 
ing.  The  bunch  is  large,  very  compact.  Berry,  full 
medium,  quite  black  with  a  heavy,  blue  bloom. 
Ripens  about  with  the  Concord,  and  has  not  been  in¬ 
jured,  unprotected,  with  the  mercury  as  low  as  22 
degrees  below  zero.  Seems  productive  and  about 
free  from  rot  so  far. 

Elvicand  gives  a  quite  small  bunch  (unless  closely 
pruned),  which  is  often  drop-shaped.  The  berry  is 
large,  black,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  and  adheres  well. 
There  is  some  tough  pulp,  and  an  abundance  of  free 
juice.  It  does  not  seem  very  productive. 

Beacon  is  worthless  from  one  (at  least)  fatal  fault — 
it  shells  very  badly,  not  from  a  thin,  tender  skin  as 
with  Lady  and  Carlotta,  but  because  it  loosens  from 
the  pedicel  as  Hartford  and  Champion.  If  it  behaves 
in  this  way  everywhere,  then,  exeunt  Beacon.  The 
berry  and  bunch  are  large,  the  latter  long  and  cylin¬ 
drical.  The  parting  is  red,  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
red  filament  attached  to  the  seeds,  which  separate 
readily  from  the  pulp.  This  filament  seems  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark.  Quality  good  enough — a  rich 
vinous  sweet,  and  it  seems  productive,  and  so  far,  free 
from  rot. 

Dr.  Hexamer  is  under  the  standard  for  quality,  and 
subject  to  bitter  rot  (which  is  the  fault  here  of  that 
fine  variety,  Moore’s  Diamond,  also).  1  do  not  think 
it  promising,  although  the  bunch  is  neat  and  com¬ 
pact,  and  the  berry  large. 

Hopkins  would  like  to  smother  all  the  other  vines 
in  the  vicinity,  if  allowed  to.  The  bunch  is  large  and 
very  compact ;  kidney-shaped,  but  some  tapering, 
with  a  medium,  black-blue  berry  that  seems  not  very 
juicy,  but  rather  seedy.  But  the  fruit  is  showy.  The 
vine  seems  productive,  berry  rather  free  from  rot,  and 
it  may  hold  a  place,  especially  for  wine. 

America  and  Big  Extra  are  both  early,  seem  pro¬ 
ductive  and  rather  free  from  rot ;  the  quality  is,  also, 
very  good,  the  pulp  of  the  former  being  especially 
melting.  Here  Munson,  Laussel  and  Opal  are  late 
kinds.  Among  them  all,  new  and  old,  the  old,  poor 
Florence  still  holds  the  lead  for  earliness. 

_ BENJ.  liUCKM AN. 

DENDROLENE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

IT  HAS  KILLED  THEM  HEBE. 

Mr.  Slingerland,  in  his  article,  Borers  in  Fruit  and 
Shade  Trees,  page  557,  makes  the  statement,  “  When 
properly  applied,  there  seems  to  be,  as  yet,  no  authen¬ 
tic  evidence  of  either  substance  ”  (Iiaupenleim  or 
Dendrolene)  “having  killed  or  sevei-ely  injured  fruit 
or  forest  trees,  either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country.” 
The  orchard  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  can  furnish  unquestionable  evidence 
that  Dendrolene  has  killed  many  apple  trees.  As  to 
whether  or  not  the  Dendrolene  was  “properly  applied,” 
in  this  orchard,  the  printed  directions  on  the  package 
were  strictly  followed,  except  that  the  coating  was, 
in  most  cases,  considerably  thinner  than  the  direc¬ 
tions  recommend. 

It  was  applied  to  some  trees  set  the  past  spring, 
to  others  set  in  the  spring  of  1895,  to  still  others  set 
in  1894,  and  so  on  back  to  1892.  The  trees  set  the 
past  spring  were  the  first  to  show  injury  ;  but  some 
of  these  are  still,  apparently,  uninjured,  while  many 
that  were  set  in  1892  are  entirely  dead.  The  whole 
number  of  trees  to  which  the  Dendrolene  was  applied, 
was  180.  Of  these,  42  have  already  been  removed  as 
hopelessly  dead.  Of  the  remainder,  a  large  number 
have  the  cambium  brown  entirely  around  the  trunks. 
These  are  left  standing  in  the  hope  that  the  branches 
may  remain  fresh  until  scions  can  be  procured.  Some 
do  not,  as  yet,  seem  to  be  injured.  The  season  has 
been  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  growth  of  trees,  and 
at  the  time  the  Dendrolene  was  applied,  every  tree 
was  in  apparent  health.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a 
certain  number  of  trees,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  had 
been  injured  by  borers  at  the  time  of  the  application. 

A  very  few  such  trees  might  have  died,  without  the 
Dendrolene,  but  in  the  part  of  the  orchard  to  which 
this  material  was  not  applied,  no  trees  have  died  this 
season  from  borers. 

The  Dendrolene  was  mainly  applied  the  last  week 
in  May  and  the  first  week  in  June,  and  a  few  trees 
were  coated  about  two  weeks  later.  The  printed 
directions  say  distinctly,  “  It  may  be  applied  at  any 
time  during  the  year,”  and  no  cautions  are  offered  as 
to  time.  The  second  week  in  July,  after  the  injury  to 
the  trees  was  distinctly  apparent,  a  further  trial  was 
made  with  a  few  trees  that  could  be  spared  of  the 
apple,  plum  and  a  single  one  of  the  wild  red  cherry. 
The  latter  was  the  largest  tree  to  which  the  Dendro¬ 
lene  was  applied,  being  3%  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  it  is  of  interest  that,  within  four  weeks 
after  the  application,  this  tree  was  dead. 

The  Dendrolene  has  killed  the  trees,  in  our  case,  by 
penetrating  through  the  bark,  into  the  cambium.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  penetrated  some  distance  into  the 
wood.  Sometimes  it  has  killed  the  cambium  in 
patches  only,  laying  intervening-  spaces  aliye.  In 


one  case,  I  observed  the  whole  bark  dead  on  one  side 
of  the  tree,  while  on  the  other  side,  it  was  still  alive. 
In  many  of  the  trees  of  which  the  tops  are  still  fresh, 
the  trunk  is  very  perceptibly  larger  above  the  point 
reached  by  the  Dendrolene,  showing  that  the  growth 
was  promptly  checked  by  the  application.  After  the 
injury  was  discovered,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
remove  the  Dendrolene,  but  it  was  found  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  this,  and  it  was  evident,  also,  that  the  main 
injury  had  already  been  done. 

I  infer  that,  as  Mr.  Slingerland  suggests,  the  Den¬ 
drolene  as  thus  far  made,  is  not  uniform  in  composi¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  sample  received  at  this  station  is 
different  from  that  used  in  New  Jersey  last  season.  I 
do  not  yet  give  up  hope  that  something  of  this  kind 
may  yet  be  found  that  will  do  much  of  what  has  been 
claimed  for  Dendrolene.  The  Raupenleim  has  not 
been  tested  at  this  station.  e.  s.  qoff. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


WHERE  BUTTER  PRICES  ARE  MADE. 

THE  ELGIN  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Small  Bidding  That  Affects  a  Continent. 

It  was  in  a  plain  room  about  40x70  feet  and,  per¬ 
haps,  25  feet  high,  situated  in  the  rear  of  some  offices 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  good  looking  business  block 
on  a  prominent  street  in  Elgin,  Ill.  From  the  rear  of 
the  room,  one  is  refreshed  with  a  view  of  Fox  River. 
This  box-shaped  room  is  relieved  by  a  gallery  at  the 
street  end  of  the  building,  which  will,  probably,  seat 
100  people,  and  enables  the  unintroduced  visitor  to 
watch  the  proceedings  below.  On  one  side  of  the 
room,  is  a  platform  one  step  high,  and  on  it  is  a  desk, 
not  unlike  a  good-sized  class-room  desk,  while  on  the 
wall  in  the  rear  of  the  desk  is  a  blackboard,  which  is 
ruled  as  shown  below.  On  the  blackboard,  one  may 
read  that  a  week  ago  95  tubs  of  butter  sold  at  from  14 
to  15  cents  ;  that  at  the  nearest  corresponding  date  in 
1895,  butter  sold  on  the  Board  at  20  cents,  and  in  1894 
at  23  %  cents. 

At  1:30  p.  m.,  the  secretary  sits  at  the  desk  busily 
writing,  when  the  president  steps  upon  the  platform 
and  calls  for  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing.  After  the  approval  of  the  minutes,  the  president 
quietly  announces  that  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  is 
open  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Around  a  table 
which  is  on  the  floor  and  against  the  desk,  sit  about  a 
dozen  men.  All  have  their  hats  on,  about  half  of 
them  have  their  feet  upon  the  table,  and  several  are 
smoking,  notwithstanding  the  rule  that  “  Smoking  in 
the  Exchange  Rooms  of  the  Association  shall  be 
deemed  discourteous  and  offensive  conduct,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  prohibited.”  There  is  a  row  of  chairs 
around  the  edge  of  the  room.  A  railing  fences  off 
two  corners  of  the  room  for  the  use  of  telegraph 
operators.  Near  the  president  and  secretary’s  desk 
above  described,  is  a  table  containing  the  reports  of 
the  Illinois  State  Dairy  Association,  copies  of  dairy 
papers  and  similar  literature.  Aside  from  this  and  a 
few  pictures  upon  the  wall,  the  room  is  destitute  of 
furniture. 

Perhaps  25  men  are  sitting  around  the  edge  of  the 
room  lazily  talking  in  groups.  After  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  Board,  the  president  walks  across  the 
room  and  is  introduced  to  a  visitor  to  whom  he  talks, 
while  from  the  crowd  about  the  table  are  heard  shouts 
of  laughter.  From  the  frequency  with  which  16  to  1 
is  heard  above  the  laughter,  it  is  evident  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  political  campaign. 

Thus  for  half  an  hour  the  time  drags  wearily  on. 
Presently  some  one  shouts,  “  Well ;  come  !  Put  up 
your  butter.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  put  up  your  butter  ?” 

“  Tillman  Ridge,  put  up  your  butter.” 

“I  will,  if  you  will  give  me  16  to  1  for  it.” 

“  All  right,  put  it  up.” 

The  secretary  writes  at  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Johns 
that  Tillman  Ridge  puts  up  36  tubs  at  the  option  of 
the  bidder.  Mr.  Soles  promptly  bids  14  cents,  and 
the  secretary  so  indicates  on  the  blackboard.  For 
obvious  reasons,  fictitious  names  are  here  used.  Mr. 
Seeds  offers  the  make  of  five  factories,  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  having  written  them  down,  Mr.  Soles  bids  14 
cents  on  them  : 


Offered  by 

Tubs. 

|  Asked. 

Bid. 

Sold  to 

Offered  by 

Tubs. 

Asked. 

Bid. 

Sold  to 

Tillman  Ridge 

1 

36  Op.  14  Soles 

Sanford  . 

11  Op. 

14 

Hood 

Sliad  Run . 

40  Op.  14  Soles 

Andover . 

15  Op. 

14 

Hood 

Sunbury . 

24  Op.  14  Soles 

Colebrook.  . . 

36  Op. 

14 

Soles 

silvenon . 

15  Op.  14 

Soles 

14 

Overland . 

43  Op.  14 

Soles 

Delta  X . 

25  Op 

14  <4 

Merwin 

Steward . 

38  Op.  14 

Soles 

Flat  Rock  X.  30  Op. 

14  H 

Merwin 

Bozeman . 

42  Op.  14 

Hood 

Mil  brook  X. . 

17  Op. 

14  ;4 

Merwin 

(Jalien  . 

55  Op.  14 

Hood 

1  i 

The  president  steps  upon  the  platform  and  says 
politely  to  Mr.  Johns,  “Isn’t  Tillman  Ridge  con¬ 
tracted  ?” 

“We  were  just  guying,”  was  the  reply.  ^  Soles 
offered  to  bid  16  cents.” 


“  Rub  it  out,”  says  the  president. 

Many  of  the  factories  hkVe  thteiir  butter  contracted 
to  be  sold  at  stated  prices.  Manifestly  this  butter 
cannot  be  sold  on  the  Board,  because  a  fictitious  price 
could  thus  be  made  by  the  contractor  bidding  off  the 
butter,  which  would  affect  all  contracts  which  are 
based  upon  the  Elgin  markets.  No  sooner  is  this 
matter  settled,  than  a  member  representing  Regal 
factory  challenges  Mr.  Seeds’s  right  to  sell  the  make 
of  Silverton  factory,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Seeds 
does  not  own  the  factory.  Everybody  crowds  around 
the  desk  and  listens  intently. 

.  “  Unless  you  own  the  factory  dr  a  share  ih  it,  you 
do  not  have  a  right  to  offer  this  factory,  Mr.  Seeds.  1 
leave  it  to  your  honor,”  firmly  states  the  president 
with  a  courteous  bow. 

“  Rub  it  out,”  says  Mr.  Seeds. 

The  suspense  is  broken,  and  for  a  moment  there  is 
silence,  when  some  one  shouts,  “Well,  put  up  your 
butter.” 

Good  naturedly,  some  one  else  shouts,  “  Regal, 
why  don’t  you  put  up  your  butter  ?” 

“  Yes,  Regal,  put  up  your  butter,”  says  another. 

“  All  right,”  says  Regal  nodding  to  the  secretary. 
The  secretary  writes  Regal,  and  turning,  asks  the 
number  of  tubs.  Before  the  secretary  can  write  the 
number  of  tubs,  Hood  steps  up  close  to  the  desk  and 
says  quietly,  “I  bid  14  cents.” 

“  You  can’t  bid  until  the  butter  is  offered,”  some 
one  shouts. 

The  moment  the  secretary  finishes  writing  Op, 
which  indicates  that  the  butter  is  offered  at  the 
option  of  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  several  per¬ 
sons  bid  14  cents,  and  the  secretary  recognizing  Soles, 
writes  his  name  opposite  the  amount  bid. 

“Rub  it  out,”  demands  Regal,  instantly.  Evidently, 
he  did  not  wish  to  sell  to  Soles,  and  he  Was  afraid 
that  no  one  else  would  raise  14  cents.  Sometimes 
there  are  personal  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  sell  to  a 
certain  party.  Sometimes  a  buyer  gets  in  bad  repute 
through  the  habit  of  rejec  ting  butter  by  claiming 
that  it  is  off  in  quality.  Fraud  of  this  kind  is  pro¬ 
vided  against  by  official  inspectors,  and  by  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  arbitration  and  appeal.  The  findings  of  the 
latter  tribunal  are  final.  However,  a  buyer  who 
makes  a  resort  to  these  officers  necessary,  is  naturally 
shunned. 

The  members  now  stood  around  and  talked  more  or 
less  confidentially  to  one  another  until  about  five 
minutes  before  the  close  of  the  call  board,  when  the 
secretary  rang  the  bell  and  began  to  call  the  bids. 
From  15  to  20  factories  had  been  offered,  and  14  cents 
had  been  bid  upon  all  of  them.  Members  have  been 
coming  in  all  the  time,  and  there  are  now  75  to  100 
members  upon  the  floor,  all  of  whom  are  now 
standing. 

The  secretary  calls,  “  Shad  Run  offers  40  tubs. 
Fourteen  cents  bid  by  Soles.” 

“  Make  it  a  quarter,”  says  Hood.  The  secretary 
adds  a  quarter  to  the  14  cents  and  erasing  Soles 
writes  Hood. 

“  Make  the  rest  a  quarter,”  says  Hood,  meaning 
Sunbury,  Overland  and  Steward  factories,  all  of 
which  were  offered  by  Mr.  Seeds. 

“  I’ll  give  a  half,”  says  Merwin.  The  secretary 
rubs  out  the  one-quarter  and  writes  one-lialf  in  its 
place  and  puts  Merwin’s  name  in  place  of  Hood's. 

“  Sold,”  shouts  Mr.  Seeds.  The  secretary  makes  a 
cross  after  each  of  Mr.  Seeds’s  factories,  and  the  trans¬ 
action  is  closed.  The  price  paid  is  for  Extra  Cream¬ 
ery  butter  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  at  the  factory  or  the  near¬ 
est  shipping  point. 

So  the  bidding  went  on,  until  14 %  or  14%  had  been 
bid  upon  all  the  factories  offered,  and  most  of  it  had 
been  sold.  No  further  offers  being  made  the  secre¬ 
tary  declared  the  call  board  closed  at  2:35.  At  this 
time,  268  tubs  had  been  sold  at  14%  cents,  and  58  tubs 
at  14%  cents.  There  were  still  unsold,  105  tubs 
carrying  bids  of  14%  cents,  and  56  carrying  14% 
cents. 

After  the  close  of  the  call  board,  the  members  have 
the  privilege  of  selling  upon  the  the  floor  at  private 
sale  for  half  an  hour,  and  having  the  sale  recorded  as 
regular.  Perhaps  half  the  butter  sold  upon  the 
Board  is  sold  in  this  way,  and  he  Ips  to  make  the  price 
at  which  Elgin  butter  is  quoted.  On  this  day,  82  tubs 
were  sold  on  the  floor  after  the  call,  at  14%  cents. 

This  is  a  true  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Elgin  Board  of  Trade  for  August  3,  1896,  except  the 
fictitious  names  as  before  mentioned.  On  this  date, 
butter  sold  for  5%  cents  less  than  one  year  ago,  and 
for  nine  cents  less  than  two  years  ago.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  lowest  price  for  August  butter  in  the  history 
of  the  Elgin  Board. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Elgin  Board  of 
Trade  for  1895,  there  were  sold  in  that  year  39.028,543 
pounds  of  butter,  and  10,696,010  pounds  of  cheese. 
This  is  about  12,500  tubs  of  butter  per  week,  while, 
probably,  not  more  than  one-tenth  that  amount  i§ 
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sold  upon  the  floor  of  the  Board,  and  a  member  of  a 
couple  of  years’  standing  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  pound  of  cheese  sold  there.  This  apparent  discrep¬ 
ancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  members  are  required  to 
report  monthly  the  product  of  the  factory  or  factories 
which  they  may  own  or  with  which  they  may  be  con¬ 
nected.  The  statistics  thus  obtained  are  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

Ohio.  THOMAS  F.  HUNT. 


CO-OPERATIVE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE. 

There  are,  in  New  York  State,  110  mutual  or  co¬ 
operative  insurance  companies,  one  of  the  largest  of 
which  is  “  The  Farmer’s  Reliance,”  which  insures 
farm  property  in  Chemung,  Schuyler  and  Yates  Coun¬ 
ties.  This  company  has  been  in  existence  18  years, 
and  now  covers  over  $5, 000, 000  worth  of  property. 
Nearly  SI, 500, 000  have  been  added  during  the  past 
year.  This  rapid  growth  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  old  stock  companies  refuse  to 
insure  farm  property.  The  rate,  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  has  been  two  mills  on  a  dollar  per  year,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $6  per  SI, 000  for  three  years,  while  the 
stock  companies  charge  $10.  This  year,  the  assess¬ 
ment  will  be  three  mills,  or  at  the  rate  of  S9  per 
SI, 000.  The  increased  loss  is  not  chargeable  to  farmers 
setting  fire  to  their  buildings  to  secure  the  insurance, 
but  to  a  large  number  of  destructive  thunder  storms. 

The  members  living  in  each  county  meet  annually 
and  elect  one  of  their  number  as  a  director  for  three 
years.  This  makes  a  board  of  nine  directors,  and  not 
more  than  three  (one  from  each  county),  can  be  new 
members.  The  directors  elect  a  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  from  their  own  number.  The  expenses  are  kept 
down  to  a  minimum.  The  directors  get  $2  per  day 
for  time  actually  given,  and  the  secretary  receives 
$300  per  year.  But  one  assessment  is  made  each  year. 
They  carry  over  some  money  each  year,  so  as  to  pay 
the  losses  which  occur  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  and  borrow  money  for  the  losses  of  the  latter 
part.  They  find  it  cheaper  to  borrow  than  to  make 
numerous  assessments.  The  whole  expense  for  the 
year  is  much  less  than  $1,000.  Any  director  can  ex¬ 
amine  property  and  take  the  application  for  admit¬ 
tance.  The  secretary  issues  the  policy,  which  runs  for 
five  years,  and  costs  the  applicant  $1  for  each  $1,000 
insured.  They  are  very  careful  not  to  insure  property 
at  too  high  a  figure,  and  then  in  case  of  loss,  they 
pay  all  for  which  it  was  insured.  Most  insurance 
agents  will  take  risks  on  the  highest  value  on  which 
a  man  will  pay  a  premium  ;  then,  when  loss  occurs, 
pay  what  the  oflicial  sent  on  by  the  company  will 
allow,  which  is  generally  far  below  the  face  of  the 
policy. 

The  director  in  my  district  keeps  his  eye  on  all 
buildings  he  has  insured,  and  knows  their  condition. 
He  said  to  me  when  I  renewed  my  policy  the  last 
time,  “  Your  house  is  kept  in  good  condition  ;  in  fact, 
you  have  improved  it  since  your  last  renewal,  but 
your  barns  are  not  worth  as  much  as  they  were  five 
years  ago.”  I  explained  that  I  made  them  convenient 
for  myself  and  comfortable  for  stock,  but  did  not 
wish  to  lay  out  much  money  on  them  till  I  could  tear 
them  down  and  build  anew.  He  then  advised  me  to 
lower  my  insurance  on  the  barn,  which  I  did. 

A  carpenter  and  builder  here  told  me  that  this 
director  had  often  consulted  him  as  to  the  value  of 
buildings  he  was  about  to  insure.  Some  two  years 
since,  an  agent  of  some  of  the  old  stock  companies 
tried  to  get  me  to  insure  with  him,  but  after  finding 
that  I  was  a  firm  “  Reliance”  man,  he  acknowledged 
that,  were  he  a  farmer,  or  an  owner  of  farm  property, 
and  not  an  insurance  agent,  he,  too,  would  insure  in 
the  “Reliance.”  e.  c.  gillett. 


THE  TUB  SILO. 

WHAT  IT  18;  HOW  MADE. 

The  “  tub  silo  ”  is  what  its  name  implies — a  big  tub 
of  wooden  staves  held  together  by  iron  hoops,  and 
set  upright  on  a  floor  of  cement.  The  ensilage  is  cut 
into  it,  the  hoops  are  drawn  up  tight,  the  top  of  the 
ensilage  covered  and  weighted — “and,  there  you  are.” 
Prof.  Clinton,  of  Cornell,  gives  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  such  a  silo  : 

The  foundation  should  be  of  cement.  While  this  is 
yet  soft,  or  before  it  is  laid  down,  a  peg  should  be 
driven  near  the  center  ;  then  with  a  line  whose  length 
shall  be  one-half  the  desired  diameter  of  the  silo, 
strike  a  circle  with  the  peg  as  a  center.  This  will 
give  the  form  for  the  bottom.  With  a  trowel,  scrape 
away  the  soft  cement  outside  the  circle  to  a  depth  of 
about  one  inch,  thus  giving  a  shoulder  against  which 
to  set  the  staves. 

The  staves  are  best  made  from  well-seasoned  Geor¬ 
gia  pine,  though  other  material  may  be  used.  They 
should  be  two  inches  thick,  and  from  five  to  six 
inches  wide  with  the  edges  beveled.  This  beveling 
should  be  done  at  the  mill  so  that,  when  the  staves 


are  set  up,  tight  joints  can  be  made  between  them. 
Some  recommend  having  the  staves  grooved  and 
tongued,  but  this  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  makes 
extra  expense. 

With  the  scaffolding  constructed,  the  work  of  set¬ 
ting  the  staves  in  place  can  go  on  very  rapidly.  A 
form  may  be  made  for  the  top  to  give  the  circle.  One 
ingenious  man  used  old  barrel  staves,  nailing  them 
to  the  outside,  the  curve  in  the  barrel  staves  giving 
him  the  curve  for  the  silo,  and  serving  to  hold  it  to¬ 
gether  until  the  hoops  were  put  in  place. 

The  hoops  should  be  of  round,  half-inch  galvanized 
iron  or  steel,  or  common  iron  may  be  used.  The  first 
hoop  should  be  within  one  foot  of  the  bottom,  and  the 
space  between  hoops  3%  feet  for  small  silos,  three 
feet  for  large  ones,  one  hoop  being  within  13  or  18 
inches  of  the  top. 

After  the  hoops  are  all  in  place,  the  staves  should  be 
drawn  up  moderately  tight.  The  doors  should  now 
be  cut  out,  every  second  or  third  space  between  hoops 
being  sufficiently  close.  Bolt  to  the  outside  of  the 
staves  where  doors  are  to  be  cut,  two  pieces  similar  to 
the  felloe  of  a  wagon,  then  with  the  saw  set  at  a  bevel, 
cut  out  the  door.  The  bevel  should  be  such  that  the 
door  can  be  removed  only  from  the  inside,  and  when 
in  place,  cannot  be  crowded  out.  The  cut  made  by 
the  saw  will  permit  the  insertion  of  the  tarred  paper 
above  and  below  the  door  when  filling,  and  by  plan¬ 
ing  slightly  at  the  side,  paper  can  be  inserted  there, 
also,  making  the  door  perfectly  air-tight. 

Paint  the  interior  with  coal  tar  after  the  hoops  have 
been  drawn  tight.  Should  it  be  done  before,  there 
would  be  danger  of  the  tar  getting  on  the  edges  of 
the  staves,  and  when  hardened,  it  would  prevent 
their  being  drawn  close  enough  to  exclude  the  air. 

The  only  objections  I  have  heard  to  this  form  of 
silo,  are  that,  during  the  summer  when  empty,  it  will 
all  fall  to  pieces,  and  that  when  filled,  the  strain  will 
be  so  great  that  the  hoops  will  break.  If  the  staves 
are  of  well-seasoned  material,  there  will  be  very  little 
shrinkage  when  empty.  Should  it  be  seen  that  the 
hoops  are  becoming  loose,  they  could  quickly  be 
Lightened,  and  all  danger  of  the  silo  falling  to  pieces 
would  be  removed.  Short  staples  could  be  used  to 
hold  the  hoops  in  place,  and  to  prevent  the  falling  to 
pieces  of  the  silo.  The  staples  should  be  driven  over 
the  hoops  and  into  the  staves,  six  or  eight  over  every 
hoop,  so  that,  finally,  every  stave  will  have,  at  least, 
one  or  two  staples  to  hold  it  in  place. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

When  to  Set  Berries. 

M.  V.  G.,  Mill  City,  Pa. — 1.  When  is  the  proper  time  to  bury 
black  raspberry  tips  ?  How  deep  ?  2.  When  is  the  best  time  to 

set  out  red  raspberries  ?  3.  Is  fall  or  spring  preferable  for  set¬ 

ting  strawberries?  4.  Should  horseradish  and  ihe  plant  roots  be 
set  fall  or  spring  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Just  as  soon  as  the  canes  are  long  enough 
Insert  the  tips  two  to  four  inches  into  the  soil.  2. 
Either  fall  or  spring — it  matters  little  which.  For 
your  climate,  we  would  choose  fall,  covering  the  sets 
with  manure.  3.  Spring.  4.  As  one  prefers. 

An  Ice  House  of  Concrete. 

F.  P.  B.,  Liberty  Corners ,  Pa. — In  one  of  my  books,  I  find  a  plan 
to  make  gravel  houses,  which  states  that  they  are  cheaper  and 
better  than  wood  or  stone.  1  wish  to  build  au  ice  house  12x12  feet 
on  the  inside,  and  10  feet  high.  Wood  does  not  last  very  long  in 
an  ice  house,  and  good  wall  stones  are  not  very  plenty  in  this 
place.  Will  concrete  do  ?  How  thick  shall  I  make  the  walls  ?  Can 
I  make  them  part  at  a  time,  that  is,  about  three  feet  high,  then 
let  them  harden,  then  put  in  more  ? 

Ans. — If  the  foundations  are  made  with  sufficient 
care,  good  walls  may  be  built  of  grout ;  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  walls  must  be  rather  thick,  and  much 
material  used  in  their  construction,  they  are  seldom 
as  cheap  as  stone  walls,  and  never  cheaper,  if  all  the 
labor  is  counted,  than  wooden  walls.  A  concrete  wall 
should  not  be  less  than  18  inches,  for  if  made  but  15, 
what  is  gained  in  material  will  be  lost  in  having  to 
make  the  mortar  much  richer  than  in  the  thicker  wall. 
It  may  be  made  part  at  a  time  ;  in  fact,  it  is  better  to 
build  such  walls  slowly.  The  usual  method  is  to  erect 
2x4  scantlings  as  wide  apart  plus  the  board  which  is 
to  hold  the  grout,  as  it  is  desired  for  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  The  boards  are  usually  12  to  16  inches 
wide,  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  scantlings,  which 
should  be  taller  than  the  proposed  height  of  the  will. 
These  scantlings  are  kept  together  by  means  of  about 
three  cleats  nailed  across  them,  which  cleats,  except 
the  top  and  bottom  ones,  are  removed  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds,  to  give  room  for  the  boards.  We  have  just 
built  a  wall  of  small,  round  field  stones  and  mortar,  22 
inches  broad  at  the  base  and  15  inches  broad  at  the 
top,  being  battered  on  the  inside.  From  four  to  five 
inches  of  the  round  and  irregular  stones  were  laid  in 
the  box  ;  upon  this,  mortar  (rather  thin,  composed  of 


one  part  of  water  lime  and  four  parts  of  sand)  was 
poured  and  worked  into  the  interstices ;  then  a  new 
layer  of  stones  was  placed  in  this  mortar,  and  a  second 
coat  of  mortar  put  over  the  top,  and  so  on  until  the 
wall  was  completed.  As  the  work  proceeded  and  the 
wall  hardened,  the  boards  were  raised  to  form  a  new 
box  for  the  material.  When  well  constructed  on  a 
firm  foundation,  such  walls  are  really  better  than 
stone,  and  if  they  could  be  constructed  with  farm 
help  instead  of  high-priced  labor,  they  are  usually 
much  cheaper.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Hoops  for  a  Tub  Silo. 

A.  B.  B.  C.,  Hampden,  O.—I  intend  to  build  a  tub  silo  20  feet 
deep  by  12  feet  across.  Which  is  the  best  for  hoops,  one-half-inch 
rods,  or  hoop  iron,  and  how  many  will  be  needed  ? 

Ans. — Round  hoops  are  better  than  fiat  ones  ;  six 
of  them  will  be  ample  for  a  silo  20x12  feet.  The  most 
satisfactory  hoop  that  we  have  yet  seen  is  one  made 
by  the  Aermotor  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  with  two  or  more  places,  as  desired  for 
tightening.  They  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  com¬ 
mon  plain  iron  hoops,  provided  they  are  furnished 
with  tighteners. 

Warts  on  Cow's  Teats. 

„  G.  1).,  Trimble  Co.,  Ky. — What  will  remove  warts  from  a  cow’s 
teats  ? 

Ans. — The  common  small  warts  may  be  clipped  off 
with  very  sharp  scissors,  and  the  part  burned  slightly 
with  lunar  caustic  or  chloride  of  zinc.  Sometimes 
warts  are  removed  by  tying  a  thread  tightly  around, 
drawing  it  up  occasionally  until  the  wart  drops  off. 
Treatment  should  be  given,  if  possible,  while  the  cow 
is  dry. 

Garget  in  Cow  and  Its  Results. 

E.  T.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — My  three-year-old  heifer  was  a  large 
milker;  pasturage  being  poor,  it  was  supplemented  with  a  liberal 
grain  ration,  consisting  of  wheat  bran  and  hominy  meal.  About 
a  mouth  ago,  when  milking  one  night,  one  quarter  of  her  udder 
was  a  little  inflamed  and  I  gave  her  25  drops  tincture  of  aconite. 
In  the  morning,  the  milk  had  some  lumps  in  it,  and  I  gave  her  114 
pound  Epsom  salts,  and  three  20-drop  doses  of  aconite  during 
the  day.  At  night,  I  could  get  nothing  but  water  from  that  quar¬ 
ter,  the  solids  staying  in  the  udder.  I  then  gave  one-ounce  doses 
of  saltpeter  and  three  20-drop  doses  of  aconite  daily  for  three 
days,  and  then  physic  was  repeated  and  followed  by  the  saltpeter 
and  aconite  for  two  weeks.  During  this  time,  the  udder  was 
bathed  with  warm  water  and  camphorated  oil.  The  udder  was 
badly  inflamed  and  very  painful,  and  one-half  of  it  became  in¬ 
volved.  When  the  pain  subsided  somewhat,  I  stopped  treatment. 
A  little  more  than  a  week  ago,  I  found  a  soft  spot  on  the  quarter, 
and  when  it  was  opened,  a  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid  came 
out.  Since  then,  two  other  places  have  opened.  They  do  not 
open  into  the  tissue  of  the  udder  to  any  extent,  but  the  fluid  is 
located  between  the  tissue  and  the  skin.  I  have  syringed  it  out 
as  well  as  may  be  with  carbolic  acid  and  warm  water;  but  the 
holes  keep  getting  larger,  and  the  tissue  protrudes.  One  hole  is 
about  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  now.  How  should  the  cow  have 
been  treated  at  the  start,  and  how  can  I  heal  the  udder  ? 

Ans. — This  was  an  unusually  severe,  persistent  case 
of  garget  terminating  in  suppuration.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  your  treatment  shows  that  you  treated  the 
heifer  as  well  as  a  non-professional  man  could.  It 
was  a  case  requiring  the  personal  attention  of  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeon,  and  when  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  did  not  yield  to  the  ordinary  treatment,  it  would 
have  been  well  to  call  a  veterinarian.  If  the  diseased 
tissues  still  protrude  or  have  an  unhealthy  appear¬ 
ance,  dust  over  with  finely  powdered  sulphite  of 
copper.  Then  after  12  hours,  wash  off  and  dust  night 
and  morning  with  iodoform.  If  there  are  cavities 
into  which  the  iodoform  cannot  be  dusted,  syringe 
out  with  a  two  or  three-per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  f.  l.  k. 

n  Chop  Feed  Ration  for  Horses. 

•J.  V.,  Sewickley,  Pa. — What  is  the  best  formula  to  feed  horses 
chop  feed  ?  I  have  hay,  straw  and  corn  fodder  of  my  own,  and 
have  to  buy  all  chops.  The  horses  are  about  10  and  12  years  old, 
and  weigh  nearly  1,500  pounds  each.  I  wish  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  How  much  shall  I  feed  each  one  ? 

Ans. — No  definite  ration  can  be  made  up  that  will 
be  “the  best”  under  varying  circumstances,  or  for 
any  length  of  time.  I  would  suggest  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  is,  probably,  best  adapted  to  your  case  :  I  would 
feed  chop  feed  morning  and  noon,  when  the  horses 
have  less  time  to  eat,  with  a  ration  of  long  fodder  at 
night.  For  the  chop  feed,  give  each  horse  about  one- 
half  bushel  of  cut  hay  to  which  add  four  to  six  quarts 
of  ground  feed  ;  dampen  slightly  and  mix  thoroughly. 
The  composition  of  the  ground  feed  will  vary  with 
the  work  required,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
price  of  each  article  in  your  locality.  An  excellent 
general  mixture  is  made  up  of  two  parts  by  weight 
of  ground  oats,  and  one  part  each  of  corn  meal  and 
wheat  bran.  During  cold  weather,  or  if  it  be  desired 
to  lay  on  more  flesh,  increase  the  proportion  of  corn 
meal.  The  proportions  may,  also,  be  materially 
changed  to  suit  fluctuation  in  prices,  so  as  to  buy 
the  cheaper  article,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
efficiency.  For  the  night  ration,  give  a  full  feed  of 
straw,  or  of  the  corn  fodder  if  you  prefer,  with  three 
to  six  quarts  of  white  oats  or  the  ground  feed.  The 
quantity  of  grain  will  have  to  be  varied  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  horse,  depending  upon  their 
present  condition,  work  being  done,  and  individual 
characteristics.  f.  l.  kilbornk. 
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A  friend  tells  us  that,  on  the  grounds 
of  Whitman  &  Clark,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
some  of  the  plants  of  the  Primus  black¬ 
berry  (Burbank)  have  vines  over  30  feet 
long.  The  plants  were  killed  to  the 
ground  the  past  winter . 

Mr.  J.  M.  Mkbsk.reau  sent  us  a  fruit¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  Mersereau  blackberry, 
August  17.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is  the  quantity  of  fruit  borne  as  a 
second  crop  on  branches  that  grow  from 
the  base  of  this  season’s  main  canes. 
He  says  that  they  continue  to  bear  and 
to  ripen  until  about  October  10.  The 
berries  are  black  and  of  about  the  size 
of  the  Kittatinny,  though  the  quality  is 
more  that  of  the  Lawton  which  itself 
often  ripens  its  berries  until  frost . 

The  black  grape,  Early  Ohio,  this 
season  as  in  previous  seasons,  was  the 
first  to  ripen  among  the  75  varieties  in 
our  collection.  Our  vine  was  planted  in 
May,  of  1892.  The  berries  are  a  trifle 
larger  than  those  of  the  Delaware,  the 
bunches  small,  the  quality  medium 
only.  The  berries  were  ripe  August  17. 

Our  Logan  raspberry- blackberry  was 
planted  in  April,  of  last  year.  Now, 
August  18,  the  vines  are  five  feet  long, 
trailing  like  those  of  a  dewberry.  The 
vines  are  closely  set  with  short,  straight 
prickles . 

How  rarely  nowadays  one  sees  the 
Cardinal  flower  (Lobelia  cardinalis)  in 
gardens,  yet  few  herbaceous  plants  are 
more  satisfactory,  and  not  one  other 
bears  flowers  of  a  more  brilliant  red. . . . 

It  strikes  us  that  Columbia  is  just 
about  the  finest  canna  of  its  class.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  open  fully,  the 
petals  broad  and  of  good  substance,  the 
color  a  clear,  bright,  fresh  scarlet  in¬ 
clining  to  crimson.  The  leaves  are 
large  with  purple  edges,  the  leaves  being 
a  dark  bluish  green.  It  is  now,  August 
20,  three  feet  high,  or  nearly  so.  The 
flower  stems  and  the  leaves  are  the 
same  height . 

Our  first  decayed  potatoes  were  found 
in  hills  not  treated  to  sulphur . 

We  are  preparing  to  talk  about  pole 
Lima  beans.  Which  are  the  best  of  the 
old  kinds  ?  How  do  the  old  kinds  com¬ 
pare  with  the  newer  and  new  kinds  ? 
Do  you  prefer  a  large,  flat  Lima  or  a 
smaller  fat  Lima  ?  As  to  pods,  which 
sell  best  in  the  market,  the  six-inch 
pods  with  four  or  five  large,  flat  seeds, 
or  the  three-inch  pods  with  about  three 
smaller,  thick  seeds  ?  Have  you  tried 
Siebert’s  Early  Lima,  Salem  Improved 
Lima,  King  of  the  Garden  ?  How  do 
they  compare  with  the  Dreer  Lima,  the 
Jersey  Extra  Early,  the  Large  White 
Lima,  Challenger,  etc.?  For  home  use, 
which  are  the  best  in  quality  ?  Which 
are  the  most  productive?  Which  are 
the  earliest?  Which  bear  during  the 
longest  season  ?  We  trust  that  our 
friends  may  be  interested  in  this  ex¬ 
position.  and  will  help  it  all  they  can. . 

Our  respected  and,  we  guess  we  may 
add,  venerable,  friend,  D.  S.  Marvin,  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has,  for  many  years, 
made  the  gladiolus  a  special  study.  Last 
spring,  he  sent  us  a  set  of  two  dozen  or 
so  of  his  varieties  to  show  the  results  of 
his  work.  Mr.  Marvin  has  crossed  rather, 
we  judge,  to  secure  a  straight,  firm  flow¬ 
ering  stem  than  to  improve  the  size  or 
change  the  colors  of  the  flowers.  At  any 
rate,  with  the  exception  of  his  Old  Gold, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
flowers  of  the  varieties  sent  to  us . 

A  Remarkable  Flower. — But  his  Old 
Gold  is  just  the  oddest  flower  we  have 
ever  seen  among  gladioli,  and  we  have 
had  to  do  with  this  popular  flower  ever 
since  it  has  been  popular  in  this  country 
— some  30  years  ago.  The  parent  is  Dra- 
cocephalus  which,  Mr.  Marvin  tells  us, 
he  procured  from  the  llallocks  of  Garden 
City  some  12  years  ago.  Dracocephalus 


is  itself  a  remarkable  gladiolus,  and  it 
is  something  of  a  marvel  to  the  writer 
that,  during  his  30  years  of  gladiolus 
growing,  it  has  escaped  him — and  the 
seedsmen  and  florists . 

Dracocephalus. — When  the  flowers 
begin  to  open,  they  are  a  delicate  green, 
penciled,  lined  and  speckled  with  brown, 
nearly  black.  As  the  flowers  open,  the 
green  changes  to  greenish-yellow.  They 
are  the  same  in  color  and  markings  in¬ 
side  and  out.  In  shape,  they  are  long 
and  narrow  as  compared  with  the  flowers 
of  ordinary  gladioli.  The  flower  stems 
are  straight,  strong,  and  about  four 
feet  high,  bearing  nine  flowers  which 
turn  one  way  instead  of  being  two- 
ranked  or  twisting  about  the  stem . 

Old  Gold  is  not  the  prettiest  gladiolus 
flower  we  have  ever  seen,  but  it  is  the 
oddest  and,  for  the  oddest,  the  prettiest. 
The  flowering  stem  is  3%  feet  high, 
straight  and  strong  as  with  its  parent. 
The  flowers  are  like  those  of  its  parent, 
too,  in  form  and  markings,  but  the 
colors  are  such  as  to  render  Old  Gold  an 
appropriate  name.  The  outside  is  a 
greenish-yellow,  with  fine,  close  pencil- 
ings  of  dull  red.  The  inside  lower  petals 
have  each  a  blotch  of  velvety  maroon 
upon  a  greenish-yellow  ground  with  fine 
hair  lines  close  together.  The  flower  is 
much  curved  downwards,  so  that  one 
must,  raise  it  to  look  into  it . 

The  other  seedlings  of  Mr.  Marvin  do 
not  strike  us  as  superior  to — scarcely  the 
equal  of — the  best  of  those  catalogued 
by -seedsmen.  Lucille,  for  instance,  the 
first  to  bloom,  has  a  spike  18  inches  long, 
bearing  20  flowers.  They  are  light  and 
dark  pink,  with  yellow  and  maroon 
throat.  They  are  medium  size  only. 
Another  is  named  Open,  because  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  medium  size  only, 
open  more  widely  than  other  kinds . 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlc 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Life 

Has  few  pleasures  for  those  who  are  wasting 
with  disease,  but  hope  and  joy  return  when 
health  and  strength  are  restored  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

HrwvH’c.  Pillc  easy  to  buy,  easy  to  take, 
*  IVJVRJ  *  i  II Id  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


Peach  Baskets. 


Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14  and  16  qts. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3h>.  5,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints, Thirds, 
etc. 


BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carload  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGU®  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


REID’S  Fruit 
S  pecialties. 
Save  one-half 
by  buying  di- 

_  rect  from  head- 

quarters.  All  the  best  and 
leading  varieties,  new  and 
old.  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Roses, Vines, Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs, Crates  and 
Baskets.  Handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  describes 
them  all.  Mailed 

free.  Write  for  it. 

REID’S 
NURSERIES,| 

Bridgeport, 

Ohio. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO , 

BLACKBERRY., 


The  New 
Horticulture 

Answers  the  question,  What’s  the  matter  with  the 
orchard?  Tells  how  to  make  fruit  trees  bear  early ; 
how  to  bud  in  winter;  proves  stock  aud  scion  hybrid¬ 
ism;  gives  a  new  theory  of  blight,  its  causes  and  pre¬ 
vention.  and  tells  all  about  close  root  pruning, 
right  and  wrong.  225  pages;  illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$1.25.  Ready  by  the  15th  August.  Address 

H.  M.  STRINGFELL0W,  Galveston,  Tex. 


BUILD  A  MONUMENT  FOR 

LOUDON 


-We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the 
Kngry  and  Winter  King  wheats 
for  seed.  Have  no  equal  for  liardi- 

_  ness,  yield  and  quality  of  grain. 

Specially  adapted  to  the  climate  of  central  and 
northern  States.  For  Information  address 

MIAMI  VALLEY  SEED  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  Greatest  Red  Raspberry 
on  Earth. 

I.oudon  new  lied  Raspberry  has  surpassed 
all  previous  records  this  year  (1896.)  It  is 
Monarch  of  the  Garden  and  Field. — C.  A. 
Green. 

From  one  and  one-half  acres  here,  (1896),  we 
have  sold  to  date  (July  20th)  $357.00  worth  Lou¬ 
don  red  raspberries,  and  there  are  fully  $50.00 
worth  now  on  the  bushes.  The  total  sold  was 
4,721  quarts  (over  147  bushels.)  This  crop 
of  fruit  has  been  secured  on  plants  grown  for 
propagation,  and  not  for  fruit,  and  on  poor  soil. 
The  young  suckers  allowed  to  grow,  aud  soil  was 
cultivated  only  one  way,  not  hoed. 

At  our  farm  the  size  and  yield  was  immense. 
Loudon  beats  the  world.  It  is  superior  to  Cuth- 
bert,  hardiness,  size,  brighter  color,  firmness  and 
quality-  A  iarge  fruit  grower  here  who  has  been 
incredulous,  says  be  lias  been  convinced  that 
Loudon  is  more  profitable  than  Cutbbert,  and  lie 
will  plant  all  the  Loudon.  From  various  parts 
of  the  country  we  get  word  that  Loudon  is  ahead 
of  all  competitors. 

It  is  the  King  Jie.rry.  It  defies  competition. 
It  is  the  coming  fruit.  It  is  the  Colossus  of  the 
fruit  stands. 


SEED  WHEAT— Grown  from  band-issorted  seed 
Eight  leading  varieties  of  the  world;  selected  by 
careful  test.  Send  for  circular  of  great  value  to 
every  wheat-raiser.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


true  to  name.  Samples  free  P  rnu/tl 
Best  four  varieties  forUIUWII 
Penn'a.  JOHN  HERR  hll  mo 
SU BN K,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Uj  III G 


SOW  JONES’S  WHEATS. 

The  granary  fillers.  Arcadian,  Pedigree  Giant. 
Bearded  vvinter  Fife  Pride.  Diamond  Grit  and 
Oatka.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  N.  JONES,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEdY^KZ 

ready.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del 


PDIRICfiN  PI  flUCD-The  largest  handler 
UnimOUH  ULUVLn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


If  every  fruit  grower  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
could  call  now  and  see  the  Loudon  in  full  bearing 
on  our  farms,  they  would  exclaim  as  we  do — 
“There  is  only  one  Red  Raspberry  and  that  is 
the  Loudon.”  It  is  as  near  a  perfect  red  as  I 
ever  expect  to  see.  M.  A.  Tiiayer,  Wisconsin. 

July  20,  1896. 

The  berries  on  plants  set  one  year  ago  are  as 
large  as  average  strawberries.  The  bushes  are 
loaded  from  bottom  to  tip.  E.  H.  Bcrson. 


Clovers-AlsiKe,) 

_  _  TIMOTHY,  &c. 

jWE  BUY— Send  samples  for  our  bids.  CDCC  1 
jWE  SELL  —  Every  Quality.  Samples  iflLL.I1 

(THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  GO. 

Seed-Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON  -  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


l‘riees ,  $1  per  12,  postpaid;  $4  per  50;  $8  per 
100;  price  per  1,000  given  on  application. 
Catalogue  free.  Fall  best  time  to  plant. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Currant,  Gooseberry  and  Pear  Culture  free. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

miller  UACDOCDDICC  The  Great 
LOUDON  nMorDCnnlLO  Ma rket  Reds. 

Triumph  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  MYEU  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


AND  OTHER 

Seasonable  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


qc  nnn  apple  trees,  s  cents  each. 

0J;UUU  You  cannot  buy  better  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  than  are  retailing  at  wholesale  prices 
at  G.  C.  Stone's  Wholesale  Nurseries.  Dansville.  N.Y  . 
Established  25  years.  Specimen  orchards.  3.009  trees. 
SEND  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  80-PAGK  CATALOGUE 


100  Potted  Parker  Earles 

FOR  #1.00. 

T  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER, SSSJ  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


PLANT 

PLANT 

PLANT 

PLANT 


Currants,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
small  fruits. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER,  the  best 
Red  Currant. 

WHITE  IMPERIAL,  the  best 
White  Currant. 

IN  THE  FALL,  WHICH  IS  THE 
BEST  SEASON. 


WRITE  to  the  subscriber  for  prices  and 
description  of  plants. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  GENEVA,  N.  Y, 


YOUR  FAITH 

planting,  and  how  they  succeed.  “ 
in  our  Bargains.  Don’t  forget  our 
$14  Plum  Offer  of  last  week. 


in  FALL  PLANTING,  unless  you  practice  it,  will  do  you  no 
good.  We  show  our  faith  iu  it  by  guaranteeing  your  success 
when  you  plant  our  FRESH-DUG  DANSVILLE  TREES.  Our 
little  book  (sent  free)  will  tell  you  why  others  have  faith  in  fall 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success  /”  You  will  find  a  “  surprise  party  ” 

ROGERS’  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


9' 


Our  Marvelous  New 

GRAPE 


I  CAMPBELL  S  EARLY 

•  Best  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vig- 

•  orous,  very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need 
0  not  be  swallowed.  Sold  by  many  reputable  Nurserymen.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We 

•  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  ol  grape  vines  in  the  world.  Small  fruits. 

0  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Goose-  __ 

0  berry  and  Fay  Currant.  Catalogue  free  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 

a  From  E.  S.  CARMAN,  Dural  Net c  Yorker: — 

“  I  am  really  glad  that  I  was  the  first  to  tell  in  print  of  t  his  grand  grape,  which  in  quality  and  ap- 
P  pearance  is  the  best  native  black  grape  we  have  ever  seen.  There  is  no  acidity  about  the  seed  as  there 

•  is  in  the  Concord.  As  there  is  a  growing  and  not  ill  founded  objection  to  swallowing  grape  seeds, 
0  this  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor,  &c." 


I  1  ■  I  I  I 


.......... 


............ 


TREES 


WHY  NOT  PLANT  IN  THE  FALL 

and  gain  nearly  a  year?  With  well  ripened 
stock  fall  planting  is  safer  than  spring. 

THEN  WHY  DELAY? 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  mailed 
free  on  application.  Estab.  1869.  150  acres. 


(iiuv  wij  iJotuui  x wwi  x\j\j  ctvx oo. 

Geo,  A,  Sweet  Nursery  Co,,  Dansville, N.Y. 

iiiiiimimiiiiiii  i"iTi  mimmiiiimiiiii 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


Wb 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (too.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Ulus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  bi 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.  11.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  UighUtom^N.  j 
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To  Kill  Woodchucks. 

C.  D.  H.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.— If  M.  H.  C. 
Gardner  will  take  an  old  rag  of  any  kind 
about  as  large  as  a  common  handker¬ 
chief,  pour  on  it  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  put  it  in 
the  hole  as  far  as  he  can  with  a  stick, 
then  cover  up  the  hole  and  all  other 
openings,  with  earth  pressing  down  firm 
enough  to  keep  the  odor  from  escaping, 
he  will  have  no  more  trouble  with  that 
chuck.  I  have  tried  this,  and  know  that 
it  will  kill. 

Antidote  for  Poison  Ivy. 

S.  L.  B.,  Mottville,  N.  Y. — I  spent 
the  first  11  years  of  my  life  on  a  rocky 
brook  farm  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn. 
Poison  ivy  was  very  common,  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  laborers 
in  the  hay  fields,  especially,  to  be  pois¬ 
oned  by  it.  My  elder  brother  (now  76 
years  old)  was  especially  subject  to  the 
poison.  But  it  seems  that  Nature  had 
made  provision  for  the  trouble,  for 
there  was  a  common  weed  which  we 
called  “Blue  Top,”  which  was  a  speedy 
and  certain  remedy.  This  plant,  steeped 
in  water  and  used  as  a  wash,  was  said 
to  produce  almost  immediate  relief,  two 
or  three  applications  being  sufficient  to 
cure.  This  weed  is  not  very  common  in 
this  locality,  but  is  found  occasionally  in 
damp  places,  or  along  water  courses.  I 
have  never  found  any  one  who  knew  its 
true  name.  I  chanced  to  find  a  sprig  of 
it  yesterday,  and  inclose  it  for  your 
examination  and  a  name. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  plant  is  Verbena  has- 
tata,  common  Blue  Vervain. 

Weather  Service  in  the  Hop  Country. 

F.  O.  S.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. — Central 
New  York  is  a  great  hop  growing  coun¬ 
try,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
The  heart  of  it  is  the  Susquehanna 
valley,  which,  including  the  hills  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  produces  as  a  general 
thing,  hops  not  only  of  unquestionable 
quality,  but  in  surprisingly  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  largest  growers  has 
yards  which  occupy  150  acres  of  ground, 
and  he  has  hops  good  enough  this 
season  to  yield  nearly  3,000  pounds  to 
the  acre.  There  are  scores  of  minor 
growers,  having  anywhere  from  three 
to  30  acres,  and  the  most  of  them,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  keep  their  yards 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  No 
crop  grown  in  these  parts  is  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury  by  storms  and  high 
winds  than  hops;  yet,  I  fail  to  see  where 
any  of  the  bulletins  or  signals  of  the 
Government  Weather  Bureau  ever  did 
any  good  to  the  grower  in  helping  him 
to  avert  the  fury  of  a  relentless  storm, 
or  in  saving  the  hops  themselves  any 
more  at  picking  time.  When  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  crop  comes,  nearly  every 
grower  engages  help  enough  so  that  his 
kilns  for  drying  the  hops,  lodging  and 
boarding  places,  in  fact,  all  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  appliances  necessary  in  hop 
culture,  are  run  for  the  most  part  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  Therefore,  even 
if  warned  of  the  approach  of  a  hard 
storm,  the  average  grower  could  do  but 
little  in  bettering  his  situation. 

As  to  the  planting,  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  other  crops,  however,  some 
benefit  is,  no  doubt,  derived  by  farmers 
living  near  towns  where  they  can  readily 
avail  themselves  of  the  bulletins  and 
signals  sent  out ;  but  even  such  cases 
hereabouts  rarely  come  to  my  notice. 
Those  farmers  residing  more  remotely 
in  the  country,  though,  have  to  depend, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  their  knowledge 
of  reading  the  weather  “signs”  as 
nature  herself  presents  them,  and  then, 
trust  to  luck  ;  1  am  almost  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  method  is  about  as 
good  as  any  for  the  generality  of  farm¬ 
ers,  especially  in  a  hilly  country.  If 
one  will  only  take  pains  to  study  the 
peculiarities  of  the  elements  a  little,  in 


all  ordinary  times,  he  can  usually  fore¬ 
tell  truthfully,  what  kind  of  weather 
there  is  liable  to  be  24  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  I  would  hardly  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  abolition  of  our  weather 
bureau.  Not  to  speak  of  the  good  it 
achieves  along  our  seaboards  in  help¬ 
ing  fishermen  and  others,  to  escape  the 
fury  of  violent  storms,  it  has  become  an 
almost  indispensable  luxury  to  our 
cities  aDd  towns,  both  large  andsmal'. 

“  Good  Grass  ”  on  the  Pacific. 

C.  J.  P.,  Rock  Island,  Wash. — I  have 
read  all  of  every  R.  N.-Y.,  kept  still, 
and  studied  until  I  have  got  past  keeping 
still  ;  so  I  will  start  in,  but  will  come 
easy  at  first.  Your  notes  from  Mr.  Clark 
are  the  last  straw.  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  a 
pity  for  a  man  of  his  push,  to  waste  so 
much  vim  and  enterprise  in  trying  to  do 
on  the  poor,  eastern  farm,  what  any  com¬ 
mon  scrub  can  do  here,  where  we  have 
good  soil,  and  sunshine  all  the  time,  and 
absolute  control  of  the  rainfall.  He  has, 
no  doubt,  astonished  the  natives  with 
his  six  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  but  if  he 
had  the  conditions  we  have  here,  he 
could  astonish  the  world  by  produc¬ 
ing  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
We  raise  mostly  Alfalfa  hay,  of  which 
we  cut  four  crops  ;  but  I  have  a  patch  of 
Timothy  and  clover  which  will  do  for  an 
illustration  of  what  I  say  of  Mr.  Clark 
and  his  grass.  This  piece,  which  meas¬ 
ures  20  square  rods,  was  sown  four  years 
ago,  and  has  made  a  fair  crop  every  year 
since.  But  last  spring,  my  hogs  got  in 
and  rooted  out  and  ate  all  the  roots  they 
could  find.  After  this,  I  passed  a  light 
harrow  over  the  ground,  and  on  June  20, 
cut  the  first  crop,  which  to-day  meas¬ 
ures  588  cubic  feet  in  the  stack.  The 
second  crop,  now  ready  to  cut,  looks  as 
heavy  as  the  first. 

Mineral  OH”  for  Paint. 

E.  H.  A.,  Ithaca,  Mich. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  answer  to  H.  C.  G.,  as  to  red  paint  for 
a  barn,  page  401,  says,  “  Mineral  oil  is 
not  a  paint  oil.”  Whether  it  is  or  not,  it 
makes  a  good  barn  paint  mixed  with 
Venetian  red.  Some  time  ago,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  said,  speaking  of  some  other 
matter,  “  Mr.  So-and-So  speaks  from 
actual  experience,  and  a  fair  trial  is 
worth  more  than  theory.”  I  have  painted 
three  barns  and  one  house  with  residue 
oil,  and  I  have  a  barn  built  three  years 
ago  that  was  given  two  coats  of  daub 
formed  by  mixing  one  pound  of  Venetian 
red  to  one  gallon  of  residue  oil,  and  my 
neighbor  used  oil  and  ochre  for  first  coat, 
and  mixed  paints  for  second  coat  on  his 
barn  one  year  later.  My  barn  has  stood 
one  year  longer,  and  looks  to-day  two 
years  better.  I  have  just  completed  a 
barn  34x60  feet  and  40  feet  from  ground 
to  peak  ;  I  have  bought  two  barrels  of 
summer  black  oil,  and  shall  use  ochre 
and  lamp  black  as  roof  paint,  and  Vene¬ 
tian  red  for  the  sides,  and  the  cost  will 
not  exceed  10  cents  per  gallon. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  answer  was  written  by 
a  painter  of  long  experience. 
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Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kali  Fence. 

Alio  manufacturer*  of  Irua  Cresting,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps. 
Buckeye,  Cilobe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  IllumraMd  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 
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There  is  a  right  way  to  paint 

and  a  wrong  way.  The  right  way  is 
to  have  the  best  Paint — Pure  White 
Lead  and  Linseed  Oil — applied  by  a  prac¬ 
tical  painter.  The  wrong  way  is  to  get 
some  mixture  about  which  you  know  nothing 
and  apply  it  yourself  or  have  some  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  irresponsible  person  do  it. 

PureA\^hite  Lead 

can  be  readily  tinted  to  any  shade  required 
by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors,  prepared  expressly  for 
this  purpose. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free  ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


SAVE  YOURSELF  from  Suffering 

HAY-FEVER 


WITH 


or  ASTHMA. 


Dr.  Hayes’  Constitutional  Treatment  will  relieve  the  itching,  stop 
the  sneezing,  abate  the  cough,  control  the  Asthma,  and  give  great  com¬ 
fort  the  present  season,  curing  to  stay  cured,  by  removing  the  cause. 
Write  for  particulars.  DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Peck  of  Potatoes 

is  “A  peck  of  trouble” — if  sorted  by  hand. 

1200  bushels  of  potatoes  can  be  sorted  in  a  day 
with  no  trouble  and  little  expense  with  a 
Champion  Potato  Sorter.  A  new  machine, 
operated  on  a  new  principle.  Wonderfully 
simple  and  as  effective,  practical  and  durable  as 
it  is  simple.  The 

Champion  Potato  Sorter 

is  an  absolute  necessity  to  any  one  growing 
potatoes  for  market.  A  book  “ongoing  fun  description 

r  an<l  illustrations  mailed  free. 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Kennctt  Square,  Pa. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

Potato  Digger 

Poaitively  tho  simplest,  neatest, 
moBt  effective  and 
Agents  cheapest  Potato 

Wanted.  11  Tl  Digger  made. 

Circulars  '“TTjcA  Will  dig  more  potatoes  in  a 
mailed  day  than  any  other  digger 

JTJiEE.  for  the  price. 

HENCH  Sc  DffOMGORD,  Mira.,  York,  Pa. 
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DIGCER 

Price  Reduced  for  1896 

A  16-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery, 


WOVEN  MB§  FENCE 

Over  508tyleslBestonearth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong.  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight,  you  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  F re®. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,  -  Indiana. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

IS  THE  BEST  FOR  FARM  USE. 

25  and  28-inch  for  hog  lots.  46, 55  and  58- 
inch  for  general  use. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  llush  St..  Peoria.  1U. 


r  SUCCESS”  Jr. 

A  I  IMPROVED 

DIGGER  L  /’  POTATO 


DIGGER 


YOU  WANT  a  digger 
that  will  please  you.  We 
want  to  put  10,000  samples 

ON  TRIAL 

for  introduction. 

FREICHT  PAID. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
_  show  you  our  improved 

_ f  “SUCCESS"  send  at  once  for  particulars. 

[  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa. 


A  PRACTICAL  TEST. 

At  Adrian  we  have  a  park  enclosed  with 
over  a  mile  of  Page  fence,  on  posts  four  rods 
apart.  Inside  are  eight  Buffalo,  seventeen 
Elk  and  thirty  Deer  and  Fawns.  With  public 
roads  on  three  sides,  there  are  thousands  of 
visitors,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  dogs. 
Here  is  the  record  for  over  two  years:  no 
animal  has  gotten  through,  over  or  under, 
in  or  out,  and  not  a  cent  for  repairs. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

RANDALL OT  FENCING, 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut.  Will 
not  buckle  or  sag.  Handles  like  a  roll  of  carpeting. 
To  erect  simply  strain  cables.  The  only  fence  suit¬ 
able  for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard.  Park  and  Cemetery 
Fencing.  Address 

KAMI) ALL  FENCE  CO.,  Le  Koy.  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 54  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  order.- 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  n;  me  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1896. 


UNTIL  JANUARY  1,  1897,  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Wa  want  our  friends  not  to  forget  that  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for 
25  cents.  Have  you  not  one  friend  or  neighhor  who 
needs  it  ? 

0 

Look  over  that  book  list  on  page  599.  Don’t  you 
need  one  of  those  books  ?  No  doubt  that  a  minute’s 
talk  to  one  of  your  neighbors  will  secure  it  for  you. 

G 

The  article  on  our  first  page  will,  no  doubt,  sound 
like  rank  heresy  to  some  of  the  orchardists  who  have 
been  planting  apple  trees  40  to  50  feet  apart.  But 
the  advocate  of  this  new  apple  culture  presents  a 
strong  case.  The  trouble  with  many  planters  is  that 
they  will  lack  the  nerve  to  cut  out  a  part  of  the  trees 
when  they  become  so  thick  that  such  a  proceeding  is 
imperative. 

© 

The  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  potatoes  printed 
on  page  601,  indicate  that,  on  the  whole,  the  crop  will 
not  be  as  large  as  was  anticipated.  Remembering 
last  year’s  experience,  many  farmers,  evidently,  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  as  soon  as  they  can  after  digging.  Of 
course  it  will  not  do  to  base  any  definite  conclusions 
on  these  reports.  They  are  quite  widely  scattered, 
however,  and  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  feeling  among 
potato  growers  in  different  localities. 

© 

The  article  on  “Lightning  Rods”,  by  Prof.  An¬ 
thony,  printed  on  the  next  page,  is,  probably,  the 
clearest  and  simplest  statement  of  the  matter  that 
has  ever  been  made  in  a  short  article.  As  was  said 
last  week,  “  lightning  rod  agents  ”  are  again  at  work 
in  certain  sections,  and,  of  course,  they  tell  remark¬ 
able  stories  about  electricity,  and  the  value  of  the 
rods  they  have  for  sale.  Prof.  Anthony’s  article  may 
be  regarded  as  accurate  in  every  way.  It  will  pay 
you  to  keep  it  for  reference. 

© 

Credulity  and  carelessness  often  go  together.  We 
are  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  a  subscriber  who 
was  either  so  forgetful  or  so  modest  that  he  didn’t 
sign  his  name.  But  he  wishes  to  know  about  one  of 
the  fake  “  electrical  agencies,”  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  their  so-called  appliances.  Credulous 
people  are  the  ones  usually  taken  in  by  such  swind¬ 
lers.  If  the  inquirer  hadn’t  been  careless  in  reading 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  he  would  have  seen  this  class  of  char- 
litans  denounced  time  after  time.  Then,  too,  if  he 
hadn’t  forgotten  to  sign  his  name,  his  inquiry  would 
have  been  answered. 

© 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  recent 
address,  gave  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  difference 
to  be  found  in  different  samples  of  milk.  He  has  ex¬ 
amined  hundreds  of  samples,  and  finds  the  amount  of 
fat  varying  all  the  way  from  less  than  three  per  cent, 
to  more  than  eight.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  three- 
per  cent  milk  is  worth  as  much  as  milk  that  averages 
six  per  cent.  A  grocer  would  not  give  a  customer  his 
option  of  12  or  20  ounces  of  butter  at  the  same  price  ; 
yet  that  is  what  a  milkman  does  when  he  sells  “milk” 
at  a  uniform  rate,  without  regard  to  its  quality.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  consumers  regard  milk  as  a  lux¬ 
ury  rather  than  as  a  food.  Most  families  buy  a  little 
milk  for  coffee,  or  to  eat  with  oatmeal  or  mush.  That 
should  not  be,  for  clean,  rich  milk  ought  to  be  used 
as  a  food  the  same  as  meat  or  potatoes.  Prof. 
Voorhees  has  devised  a  simple  system  of  testing  milk 
so  that  the  milkman  may  guarantee  a  certain  per 
cent  of  fat,  and  then  supply  samples  of  definite  rich¬ 


ness.  He  believes  that  milk  dealers  can  educate  the 
people  to  understand  that  they  buy  milk,  not  for  the 
water  it  contains,  but  for  the  solids  or  actual  food. 
When  they  understand  that,  they  will  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  different  values  in  the  different  samples  of 
milk,  as  they  now  do  in  flour,  tea  or  coffee.  The 
Babcock  test  has  enabled  the  patrons  of  creameries 
and  cheese  factories  to  take  advantage  of  quality, 
and  future  success  in  the  retail  milk  business  is  likely 
to  be  along  the  same  line. 

O 

We  are  often  asked  to  state  how  prices  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  made.  Of  course,  there  must  be  some  basis  for 
the  prices  that  are  printed  in  the  market  reports,  and 
telegraphed  all  over  the  country.  On  page  592,  is 
given  an  actual  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Elgin  Board 
of  Trade,  at  which  prices  for  butter  were  made.  Some 
months  ago,  we  had  a  similar  account  of  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.  This  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  dairy  prices  are 
regulated.  These  figures  are  telegraphed  all  over 
the  country,  and  upon  them  are  based  numberless 
trades  in  dairy  produce.  Wheat,  grain  and  provisions 
are  priced  in  much  the  same  way,  with  enough  added 
or  deducted  to  cover  the  cost  of  shipping  to  or  from 
the  market  where  the  price  is  arranged. 

© 

The  correspondent  on  page  595,  who  commiserates 
Mr.  Clark  on  having  such  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
raising  six  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  thinks  that  he  should 
come  to  the  State  of  Washington  where  all  things  are 
favorable  for  growing  large  crops.  Most  farmers 
must  make  the  best  of  the  conditions  surrounding 

them.  All  can’t  live  where  everything  is  favorable. 
If  Mr.  Clark  has  produced  such  a  yield  under  difficul¬ 
ties,  it  reflects  all  the  more  credit  on  him.  But  does 
he  need  any  sympathy  of  this  kind  ?  After  the  Wash¬ 
ington  farmer  has  grown  his  enormous  crops  so  easily, 
for  how  much  can  he  sell  them?  How  much  of  a  market 
has  he  ?  Measured  by  its  purchasing  capacity,  how 
does  his  price  compare  with  that  received  by  the 
eastern  farmer  ?  Do  his  advantages  so  greatly  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  the  latter,  or  are  they  more  apparent 
than  real  ?  In  short,  is  the  condition  of  the  western 
farmer  superior  to  that  of  his  eastern  brother?  We 
can’t  all  go  West,  even  though  it  were  desirable  ;  but, 

then,  we’d  just  like  to  know,  you  know  ! 

0 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  urged  its  New  York  State  readers 
to  apply  for  mileage  railroad  books  whenever  they 
were  needed,  and  in  case  of  a  refusal  of  the  railroad 
managers  to  comply  with  the  law,  to  bring  suit.  A 
member  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  staff  tried  to  buy  such  a 
book  from  the  Erie  officials,  but  could  not  obtain  sat¬ 
isfaction.  He  brought  suit  against  the  company,  and 
has  just  obtained  a  judgment  for  $50  and  costs.  The 
company  pleaded  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional, 
and  also  that  such  sales  would  injure  their  regular 
passenger  traffic  ;  but  the  case  was  decided  against 
them.  If  1,000  farmers,  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
who  are  unable  to  buy  these  books,  would  bring  simi¬ 
lar  suits,  that  law  would  be  quickly  obeyed.  It  was 
passed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  country  people,  and 
enables  them  to  obtain  a  wholesale  rate  of  travel. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  if  the  railroads  think  them¬ 
selves  powerful  enough  to  defy  the  law,  and  compel 
farmers  to  pay  retail  rates.  The  remedy  is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  shown  the  way  to  compel 
the  railroads  to  come  to  time. 

O 

There  has  been  considerable  trouble  in  New  York 
State  about  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk.  In  Connecticut, 
there  is  a  large  factory  population — people  who  de¬ 
sire  to  use  large  quantities  of  skimmed  milk  for 
drinking  and  cooking.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
frame  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  milk  in  such  a 
way  that  these  people  could  procure  skimmed  milk. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  such  milk  for  the  perfect  article.  The  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  dairy  law  covering  this  point  is  as  follows  : 

Sec.  2660.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  milk 
from  which  the  cream,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  been  removed, 
without  distinctly  and  durably  affixing  a  label,  tag,  or  mark  of 
metal  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  outside,  and  not  more  than 
six  inches  from  the  top  of  every  can,  vessel,  or  package  contain¬ 
ing  such  milk,  and  such  metal  label,  tag,  or  mark  shall  have  the 
words  “  Skimmed  Milk  ”  stamped,  printed,  or  indented  thereon 
in  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  height;  and  such  milk  shall 
only  be  sold  or  retailed  out  of  a  can,  vessel,  or  package  so  marked. 

We  believe  that  this  law  has  worked  reasonably 
well.  Immense  quantities  of  skimmed  milk  are  sold 
at  10  cents  a  gallon,  and  at  that  price  both  producer 
and  consumer  are  benefited.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  much  of  this  skimmed  milk  was  sold  for  the 
pure  article.  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  states  that  105  samples 
of  milk  were  taken  from  grocers  and  bakers  in  New 
Haven.  Twelve  of  these  samples  were,  evidently, 
adulterated,  11  more,  or  23  in  all,  were  so  inferior  that 
their  sale  might  fairly  be  prohibited.  In  speaking  of 


a  milk  standard  for  Connecticut,  Dr.  Jenkins  says  : 

We  believe  that,  in  this  State,  milk  which  is  sold  at  the  usual 
market  rates,  ought  to  have  a  specific  gravity  between  1.029  and 
1.033,  with  not  less  than  3.5  per  cent  of  fat  and  11.50  per  cent  of 
solids;  and  if  any  two  of  the  three  fall  below  the  minimum 
named,  the  milk  should  be  declared  unsalable. 

0 

Up  among  the  hills  of  northern  New  Jersey,  is  a 
summer  boarding  house  at  which  30  or  40  city  people 
are  stopping.  In  the  farmhouses  ’round  about,  are 
hundreds  of  other  city  folks  engaged  in  the  pleasant 
task  of  manufacturing  the  pure  air  and  water  and  the 
solid  food  into  highly-colored  flesh  and  firm  nerves. 
A  dairyman  supplies  cream  to  the  boarding  house 
mentioned  above.  It  is  separator  cream,  and  the  35 
people  use  two  quarts  per  day.  In  the  farmer’s  own 
family,  two  persons  use  a  full  pint  for  oatmeal  and 
coffee  at  breakfast  alone  !  The  city  people  may  go 
into  ecstacies  over  that  cream,  but  they  get  only  a 
taste  of  it  at  best — and  that  taste  is,  probably,  diluted 
with  skim-milk.  They  do  not  know  what  it  means  to 
use  half  a  pint  of  cream  at  a  meal  for  one  person  ! 
Nor  are  city  people  alone  in  this.  A  good  many 
farmers  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  use  cream  as  a 
food.  With  butter  selling  at  Elgin  at  14  %  cents  a 
pound,  the  home  consumption  of  pure  cream  might 
well  be  doubled.  Use  it  with  oatmeal  or  mush ! 
Freeze  it  for  hot  days  !  Eat  it  up  !  It  is  a  good  food 
and  a  medicine  combined,  and  you  will  feel  better  for 
living  on  it ! 

O 

Some'  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  business 
of  feeding  lambs.  Of  late  years,  large  numbers  of 
lambs  have  been  fed  in  Colorado  and  adjoining  States 
where  Alfalfa,  sugar  beets  and  cheap  grain  enable 
the  feeders  to  make  up  a  very  cheap  ration.  This 
competition  has  been  seriously  felt  by  farmers  nearer 
the  eastern  markets,  and  their  feeding  during  the 
coming  winter  will  be  determined  somewhat  by  the 
condition  in  the  West'.  They  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  note  from  Lirimer  County,  Colo.  : 

There  were  some  75,000  lambs  fed  in  this  county  last  year  for  the 
Chicago  market.  We  feed  mostly  Alfalfa  hay,  oats  and  corn,  the 
latter  shipped  in  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Lambs  cost  us 
last  year  $1.65  per  head  laid  down  here  with  freight  paid  to 
Omaha.  This  year,  owing  to  a  short  supply  of  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  there  will  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  hay,  and  not 
more  than  50,000  lambs  will  be  fed.  The  farmers  do  not  raise  the 
lambs;  they  are  shipped  from  the  ranges  of  New  Mexico.  They 
weigh  from  50  to  60  pounds  each  when  bought,  and  when  fattened, 
from  75  to  90  pounds.  In  Chicago,  we  usually  get  about  five  cents 
per  pound.  j.  s.  mcclelland. 

Sheep  feeding  in  Colorado  is  comparatively  a  new 
industry.  It  has  come  into  practice  chiefly  through 
the  growing  of  Alfalfa.  This  crop  has  provided  an 
abundance  of  excellent  fodder  and  has  thus  given  the 
irrigated  portions  of  the  West  a  great  advantage 
from  the  feeder’s  standpoint. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

MRS.  CITY  COUSIN  TALKS. 

We’re  going,  Uncle  Farmer,  and  we’re  mighty  sorry,  too; 

We'd  like  to  stay  right  by  you  all  the  while. 

We’ve  been  here  all  the  summer  making  company  for  you, 

And  trying  hard  to  give  your  farm  some  style. 

We  kept  the  horse  a-going  ti'l  we  foundered  him  with  work, 

We  sampled  all  your  butter,  cream  and  milk; 

We  sat  on  the  piazza  while  you  labored  like  a  Turk, 

We’re  going  home  as  fine  as  any  silk. 

We’ve  had  a  splendid  summer,  we’re  as  fat  as  seals,  you  know  1 
From  baby  up  to  mother.  Now  it’s  cool, 

I  guess  we’ll  have  to  leave  you,  though  I’m  really  loath  to  go. 

But  William  must  be  started  in  his  school. 

So  till  our  trunk  with  apples  and  potatoes,  and  with  cheese, 

And  send  some  ham  and  butter  by  express,  , 

And  in  around  the  corners  we  will  see  if  we  can  squeeze 
A  dozen  jars  of  jelly,  more  or  less. 

We’re  going.  Uncle  Farmer,  and  I  must  confess,  we  hate 
To  leave  you,  but,  somehow,  it  has  to  be, 

For  we  are  somewhat  doubtful  if  you  quite  appreciate 
The  benefits  of  our  society. 

Divorce  is  a  pair  blight. 

Knife,  not  life,  for  the  scrub. 

Dendrolene  again — page  592. 

A  minister’s  milk  business — page  602. 

The  fat  hog  is  a  good  thing  to  lean  upon. 

A  heated  argument  will  not  always  sterilize  a  lie. 

Sod  is  a  “root”  crop  for  hogs  wheu  there  are  grubs  in  it. 

This  is  a  bored  dough  mixture— said  the  cook  as  she  cut  out  the 
biscuits. 

Fifty  cents  a  barrel  offered  for  good  sorted  apples  in  central 
New  York  1 

“  Scents  make  dollars.”  So  say  the  rose  grower  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer. 

Read  those  articles  on  the  cost  of  raising  scrub  or  thorough¬ 
bred-page  602. 

“  Root  hog  or  die  1”  Under  that  constitution,  the  scrub  beats 
the  thoroughbred. 

Notice  what  Mr.  Gale  says  on  next  page  about  hiring  your  own 
boy  and  not  paying  him. 

The  exhibits  of  “  fakirs  ”  at  the  county  fairs  seem  to  be  as  large 
and  noisy  as  ever  this  year. 

You  will  never  know  what  poultry  keeping  may  represent  unt  l 
you  eat  “  fried  chicken  ”  on  a  southern  farm  1 

The  country  girl  should  be  well  bred  in  the  art  of  bread  mak¬ 
ing.  Get  her  used  to  the  flour  of  the  family. 

The  worst  piece  of  “  road  repairing  ”  we  ever  saw  was  in  Dela¬ 
ware  last  week.  The  sod  at  the  sides  of  the  road  was  plowed  and 
scraped  into  a  high  ridge  two  feet  high  at  the  center.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  drive  on  any  part  of  the  road  and  not  have 
one  wheel  18  inches  higher  than  the  other. 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  LIGHTNING  ROD. 

HOW  AND  WHEBE  IT  SHOULD  BE  BUILT! 

What  Is  the  Rod  to  Do  ? 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
use  of  lightning  rods  on  buildings,  and  there  is, 
among  practical  men  and  even  among  engineers,  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  real  value.  But  that 
difference  of  opinion  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  the 
fact  that  lightning  rods,  as  they  have  been  erected 
upon  buildings,  are  very  seldom  put  up  according  to 
scientific  principles,  and  in  some  cases  are  erected 
with  such  entire  disregard  for  the  proper  rules  which 
should  govern  the  application  of  lightning  rods  to  a 
building,  that  they  are  really  worse  than  useless. 

A  lightning  rod  serves  two  distinct  purposes  :  First, 
and  this  I  consider  most  important,  is  the  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  electric  charge  by  the  transfer  of  elec¬ 
tricity  by  the  action  of  the  points  with  which  the 
lightning  rod  should  always  be  tipped,  which  tends 
to  equalize  the  electrical  condition  between  the  cloud 
and  the  earth.  Second,  to  convey  harmlessly  the 
effect  of  a  disruptive  discharge,  or  lightning  stroke, 
iu  case  such  discharge  occur. 

Every  one  who  understands  anything  at  all  of  elec¬ 
trical  science,  knows  that  a  discharge  of  lightning  is 
due  to  an  accumulation  upon  a  cloud  of  an  enormous 
electrical  charge,  exactly  as  electricity  is  accumulated 
upon  an  insulated  metallic  body  when  such  an  insu¬ 
lated  body  is  connected  to  a  powerful  electrical  ma¬ 
chine.  The  source  of  this  charge  upon  the  cloud  is 
not  well  understood,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any 
consequence  so  far  as  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  lightning  rods  is  concerned  what  this  source  is. 
The  charge  is  there,  and  the  discharge  to  the  earth 
is,  sometimes,  the  cause  of  very  serious  damage. 
These  things  we  know,  and  perfectly  well  understand. 
We  also  know  that  damage  from  an  electrical  flow 
always  occurs  where  the  electricity,  in  its  passage, 
has  to  overcome  resistance,  especially  where  it  forces 
its  way  through  exceedingly  poor  conductors.  But 
no  matter  how  good  the  conductor,  if  it  be  too  small 
to  convey  the  current  of  electricity  that  must  flow 
over  it,  it  will  be  heated,  and  may  be  even  melted  and 
destroyed. 

Why  Does  Lightning  Damage  ? 

The  damage  from  lightning  is  due  to  a  flow  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  usually  over  very  bad  conductors,  and  that 
flow  is  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth.  If  the  elec¬ 
tricity  find  a  good  conducting  path  of  ample  size,  its 
flow  will  be  accompanied  by  no  injurious  effects. 
This  fact  is  perfectly  well  settled,  is  borne  out  by  ex¬ 
periments  upon  electrical  discharges  on  a  small  scale, 
as  produced  by  electrical  machines,  and  is,  certainly, 
not  disproved  by  any  results  occurring  in  the  case  of 
buildings  which  have  been  equipped  with  lightning 
rods,  because,  in  the  case  of  injury  to  such  buildings, 
a  proper  investigation  has  always  shown  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  why  the  lightning  rod  did  not  serve 
as  a  sufficient  protection. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  order  that  the  lightning  rod 
may  protect  a  building  in  case  of  an  actual  discharge, 
the  rod  must  furnish  the  easiest  path  to  the  earth  to 
be  found  in  that  building.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  lightning  rod  be  a  good  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  that  it  be  of  sufficient  size  ;  that  its  com¬ 
munication  with  the  earth  be  as  perfect  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  it.  Beginning  with  the  latter,  dry  earth 
is  an  exceedingly  poor  conductor,  and  a  lightning  rod 
simply  terminating  in  dry  earth,  might  as  well  not 
reach  the  earth  at  all.  Furthermore,  moisture,  or 
even  earth  that  is  soaked  with  water,  is  a  very  poor 
conductor  as  compared  with  metals,  and  its  power  of 
diffusing  the  electricity  from  the  rod  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  rod. 
That  surface  should  be  very  large.  It  is  not  at  all 
sufficient  simply  to  bury  the  rod  itself  in  the  ground, 
even  though  it  be  carried  down  to  a  point  where 
water  permanently  stands. 

The  Ground  Connection ;  Size  of  Wire. 

To  make  an  efficient  ground  connection,  a  hole 
should  be  dug  down  to  permanently  moist  earth,  and 
a  plate  of  copper  or  galvanized  iron,  presenting  a  sur¬ 
face  of  six  or  eight  square  feet,  should  be  buried  in 
the  ground,  preferably  set  up  edgewise,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  rod  wired  and  soldered  firmly  to  it. 
The  rod  itself  would  best  be  a  cable  of  copper  or  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  wire.  As  to  the  necessary  size  of  this  cable, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension.  In  de¬ 
termining  the  size,  the  problem  has  been  solved  as  for 
a  continuous  flow  of  electricity,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
for  a  sudden  rush  of  current,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of 
a  lightning  discharge,  certain  resistances  come  into 
play  that  do  not  exist  where  there  is  a  steady  flow. 
It  is  now  perfectly  well  understood  that,  for  a  sudden 
rush  of  current,  or  for  currents  that  rapidly  alternate 
in  direction,  the  flow  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  surface,  and,  consequently,  that  a  large  conductor, 
in  proportion  to  the  metal  it  contains,  is  less  efficient 
for  such  currents  than  a  smaller  one. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to 
the  necessary  size  of  conductors  for  a  given  building. 
A  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  exposure  and  upon 
the  surroundings.  Assuming  an  isolated  building,  as 
a  barn  in  the  country,  placed,  we  will  say,  upon  some¬ 
thing  of  an  elevation,  and  having  no  trees  in  its  vicin¬ 
ity,  adequate  protection  would  be  afforded  if  it  were 
equipped  with  three-sixteenth-inch  galvanized  iron 
cables  extending  from  the  highest  points,  with  per¬ 
manent  -connection  with  moist  earth,  as  has  already 
been  described.  The  cables,  in  any  event,  should  not 
be  more  than  three-sixteenths  or  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  enough  of  them  should  be  used 
to  furnish  an  ample  path  for  any  possible  discharge. 
These  cables  should  all  be  connected  by  branches 
running  along  the  ridges  or  eaves  of  a  building,  and 
their  upper  ends  should  terminate  in  sharp  points  ex¬ 
tending  above  the  highest  points  of  the  building  ;  in 
case  of  ventilators  or  chimneys  or  other  elevations, 
the  cables  should  be  carried  up  above  the  tops  of 
these.  In  case  there  is  a  system  of  metal  pipes  inside 
the  building,  it  is  well  to  connect  the  lightning  con¬ 
ductors  to  these  at  the  highest  point  that  these  pipes 
reach,  carrying  the  conductors  into  the  building  for 
this  purpose. 

The  conductor  should  not  be  insulated  from  the 
building.  The  insulators  are  absolutely  useless 
against  a  discharge,  or  if  the  rod  do  not  furnish  an 
adequate  path  for  the  lightning,  and  there  be  any 
tendency  to  leap  from  the  rod  to  the  building,  any 
insulator  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  use  would  be 
entirely  useless  in  preventing  the  discharge  from  the 
rod  to  the  building,  and  such  insulator  does  tend  to 
prevent  the  efficient  action  of  the  rod  in  effecting  a 
silent  neutralization  of  the  charge  existing  between 
the  clouds  aDd  the  earth.  As  I  said  at  first,  I  consider 
this  the  most  important  function  of  the  lightning  rod, 
since,  if  the  charge  can  be  neutralized  and  a  disrup¬ 
tive  discharge  prevented,  then  all  possible  danger  is 
absolutely  removed. 

“  A  Lightning  Stroke  ”  ;  Mistakes  in  Rods. 

It  is  a  well  understood  fact  in  electrical  science, 
that  the  presence  of  any  body  highly  charged  with 
electricity,  causes,  by  “  induction,”  a  corresponding 
charge  of  the  opposite  kind  upon  other  bodies  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  it  is  the  rushing  together  of  these 
two  opposite  charges  that  constitutes  what  we  call  a 
disruptive  discharge  which  becomes  manifest  in  a 
stroke  of  lightning.  A  highly-charged  cloud  will, 
therefore,  induce  such  an  opposite  charge  on  build¬ 
ings  situated  on  the  earth  below  it  ;  but  if  these  build¬ 
ings  be  covered  by  a  network  of  metallic  rods  termi¬ 
nating  in  sharp  points,  not  insulated  from  the  buildiug, 
but  as  closely  as  possible  connected  with  it,  then  the 
induced  charge  upon  the  buildings  will  find  its  way 
through  these  rods  and,  escaping  out  through  the 
points,  will  be  diffused  over  the  clouds,  and  so,  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  silent  flow,  neutralize  the  charge  that  existed 
there  without  any  effect  whatever  being  manifested. 

As  lightning  rods  have  been  erected  by  the  “light¬ 
ning  rod  men”,  they  are  faulty  in  several  particulars. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  generally  insulated  from 
the  building.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  often  in¬ 
adequate  as  to  aggregate  cross  section.  In  the  third 
place,  they  are  often  put  up  in  pieces  loosely  joined 
together,  not  making  a  continuous  conductor  from 
the  top  of  the  building  to  the  earth.  Finally,  the 
connection  with  the  earth  is,  in  almost  all  cases, 
totally  inadequate.  Often,  the  man  who  erects  the 
rod  does  not  do  more  than  drive  an  iron  bar  into  the 
earth  three  or  four  feet  deep,  sticking  the  lower  end  of 
the  rod  into  it.  The  rod,  in  such  case,  is  absolutely 
useless  as  a  protection,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  build¬ 
ings  so  equipped  should  often  have  been  damaged  by 
lightning. 

In  respect  to  size,  also,  buildings  have  frequently 
been  equipped  with  a  few  large  rods  which  would  be 
ample  to  carry  any  such  current  as  is  produced  by  a 
lightning  discharge,  if  this  were  a  continuous,  steady 
current ;  but  as  has  already  been  stated  above,  such 
large  rods  offer  a  high  resistance  to  the  sudden  rush 
of  current  that  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  lightning  dis¬ 
charge.  In  place  of  two  or  three  large  rods,  there 
should  be  ten  or  a  dozen  small  ones,  as  has  already 
been  stated.  A  building  thoroughly  equipped  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  outlined,  could  be  insured  with¬ 
out  any  risk  whatever,  against  damage  from  light¬ 
ning.  _ WM.  A.  ANTHONY. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  POTATO  NOTES. 

Potato  blight  is  general  this  season  ;  but,  so  far,  I 
cannot  find  that  blight  has  induced  rot,  as  the  blight 
is  everywhere,  and  the  rot  has  appeared  only  in  low, 
wet  lands,  and  undrained  clay,  neither  being  suitable 
for  potatoes.  Potatoes  were  not  nearly  so  well  put 
in  last  spring  as  in  1895,  less  fertilizer  and  manure 
being  used,  and  the  ground  not  so  well  fitted,  owing 
to  the  rush  of  last  spring’s  work. 

The  yield,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  by  numerous 
inquiries,  will  not  nearly  compare  with  that  of  last 


year.  When  planted  on  stubble,  the  yield  is  very 
light.  In  a  very  few  instances,  where  the  crop  is  on 
dry  ground,  and  has  had  the  best  of  care,  the  yield 
will  be  up  to  an  average.  The  continued  wet  weather,' 
with  the  prevailing  low  price  at  which  potatoes  are 
selling — 20  to  25  cents  per  bushel — seems  to  have  dis¬ 
couraged  farmers,  and  they  have  abandoned  their 
potato  fields,  and  given  the  weeds  full  possession.  On 
such  fields  when  digging  time  comes,  a  short  crop 
will  be  found. 

If  anything  be  left  for  the  grower,  potatoes  must 
be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  hand  labor.  I  do  not  feel  like  recommend¬ 
ing  one  of  the  high-priced  diggers  for  small  fields,  at 
present  prices  of  potatoes  :  neither  do  I  think  it  prof¬ 
itable  to  dig  by  hand;  besides  it  is  hard  work.  1  have 
been  using  a  cheap  digger,  the  llallock  Improved,  for 
four  years,  and  its  work  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
None  of  the  diggers  I  have  seen  does  as  good  work 
going  down  hill  as  when  working  up,  consequently 
it  is  sometimes  best  to  “  carry  the  swath,”  and  only 
work  up  the  hill  where  the  grade  is  too  steep.  I 
would  use  a  digger,  even  if  I  could  not  get  along  any 
faster,  for  tbe  reason  that  the  potatoes  are  not  cut 
and  pierced  as  when  taken  out  by  hand,  especially 
if  hooks  are  used. 

As  far  as  possible,  boys  are  employed  to  pick  up ; 
the  price  paid  is  one  to  two  cents  per  bushel  craie, 
according  to  the  yield.  The  crates  are  distributed  in 
the  field,  and  the  boys  are  given  light,  one-half 
bushel  baskets,  which  they  fill  and  empty  into  the 
crates.  Each  boy  has  a  mark  for  his  crate.  The  boys 
are  not  expected  to  handle  the  crates  ;  a  man  does 
that  part  of  the  work,  and  keeps  tally  of  the  number 
of  crates  each  boy  picks  up. 

Now,  fathers,  don’t  hire  the  neighbors’  boys,  and 
ask  your  own  to  pick  up  for  nothing  !  Shame  on  you 
if  you  do  it !  Pay  them  when  you  do  the  others  ;  do 
not  tell  them  to  wait  until  after  supper  !  Boys  like 
to  earn  money  as  well  as  men,  and  have  it  for  their 
own. 

One  person  can  do  the  loading  and  unloading  if  a 
rack  is  used  instead  of  a  box  on  the  wagon.  1  make 
a  rack  by  taking  two  pieces  4x4,  16  feet  long.  I  place 
them  at  the  outside  of  each  bolster,  cut  gains  Ibl x2 
inches  for  cross-pieces,  which  should  drop  enough 
below  the  top  of  the  bed  piece  so  that,  when  the 
boards  are  laid  lengthwise,  they  will  be  a  little  more 
than  flush  with  the  sides  ;  crates  will  not  then  catch 
when  sliding  off.  Then  I  bore  two  lJjj-inch  holes  for 
the  length  of  each  crate,  in  the  bed  pieces.  My  crates 
are  20  inches  long,  and  a  shorter  crate  might  need 
but  one.  I  put  in  stakes  that  will  reach  two  or  three 
inches  up  on  to  the  second  crate,  and  it  is  done.  It 
could  be  made  nicer  by  having  staples  made,  and  put 
in  a  slat,  as  draymen  in  cities  do.  When  loading  or 
unloading,  the  stakes  are  removed,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way. 

The  feeling  in  this  section  among  the  best  pro¬ 
ducers  is  that  it  will  pay  to  store  for  better  prices. 
There  is  a  stronger  tone  in  the  potato  market  here. 
Last  week,  the  price  advanced  in  the  local  market  to  35 
cents,  and  might  have  been  maintained  if  the  farmers 
would  combine.  But  there  is  always  somebody  that 
is  nervous  and  lacks  confidence,  that  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  rise,  and  is  ready  to  dump  the  whole 
crop  on  the  market  at  a  few  cents  below  what  others 
are  asking  and  getting.  t,.  d.  gale. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

The  old  reliable  commission  firm  of  S.  H.  «fc  E.  H.  Frost  have 
removed  to  larger  quarters  at  103  Park  Place,  and  ask  for  con¬ 
signments  of  first-class  produce. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  issue  a  neat 
catalogue  of  trees  and  small  fruit  plants,  that  they  are  willing  to 
send  to  any  one  interested  in  this  line  of  goods.  Tlie  company  is 
situated  in  a  good  position  for  growing  fine  stock. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  late  Austin  Corbin 
adopted  the  Adrian  woven  wire  fencing  for  enclosing  his  private 
game  preserve  near  Newport,  N.  H.  His  purpose  was  to  get  a 
fence  which  would  hold  the  American  buffalo  without  in  any  way 
injuring  him.  There  is  nothing  about  the  Page  fence  to  injure  an 
animal,  and  that  is  one  of  the  features  that  makes  it  popular  with 
horse  men.  It  is  made  by  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian, 
Mich. 

To  destroy  woodchucks,  hold  a  ball  of  cotton  batting,  or  any¬ 
thing  dry  that  wilt  absorb  fluid  quickly,  over  the  entrance  of  the 
animal’s  den  and  pour  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  on  it.  Put  it  in  the  den  two  or  three  feet,  then  fill  the  bole 
with  a  piece  of  turf,  18  inches  down,  hoe  on  soil  and  tramp  it 
down;  from  two  to  three  pounds  will  kill  100  woodchucks,  and  is 
an  easy  day’s  work  for  a  part-grown  boy.  The  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  can  be  had  in  suitable  quantities  and  shape  of  Edward  R. 
Taylor,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  that  none  of  its  readers  is  in  need  of  arti¬ 
ficial  limbs  of  any  kind;  but  if  any  of  them  or  of  their  friends 
should  be  in  need  of  them,  they  can  hardly  find,  in  this  country,  a 
more  reliable  place  to  get  them  than  of  A.  A.  Marks,  701  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Mr.  Marks,  like  every  one  else,  is,  no  doubt,  iu 
the  business  for  a  livelihood,  but  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
perfection  of  artificial  limba,  and  in  his  success,  has  contributed 
very  much  to  the  comfort  and  nappiness  of  those  who,  through 
misfortune  or  accident,  are  in  need  of  his  services. 


WHEN  IS  A  WOMAN  OLD  ? 

This  query  on  my  mirror  hung: 

“  When  is  a  woman  old  1  ” 

It  clings  to  me,  and  long  has  clung — 

The  answer  must  be  told  ! 

Ah,  some  are  old  before  half  way, 

And  some  are  never  old; 

For  these  but  laugh  life’s  cares  away, 
While  those  both  fret  and  scold  ! 

And  yet  it  is  no  easy  task. 

However  well  controlled. 

To  answer  one,  if  she  should  ask — 

“  When  is  a  woman  old  ?  ” 

The  young  ones  never  ask  you,  sir, 

The  answer  to  unfold — 

The  old  ones  only  ask  you,  sir, 

“  When  is  a  woman  old  ?  ” 

Conceited  ones  are  never  so— 

Unhappy  ones  too  soon; 

But  wise  ones  love  life’s  morning  glow, 

And  prize  its  afternoon. 

The  graceful  old  ones  are  still  young, 

And  those  alone  are  old 

Who  try  to  make  themselves  look  young 
When  age  has  taken  hold. 

The  old  in  years  who  live  among 
Those  younger  in  their  hearts, 

Will  find  themselves  remaining  young 
Long  after  youth  departs— 

As  long  as  women  cling  to  youth, 

And  disregard  their  age, 

Thev  never  can  be  old,  forsooth — 

Their  youth  fills  up  the  page. 

Yes,  some  are  old  before  their  time — 

Old  age  usurps  their  youth; 

And  some  are  young  beyond  their  prime— 
Unless  they  hide  the  truth. 

—  Washington  Post. 


We  have  received  no  answer,  as  yet, 
to  our  question  regarding  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  cardoon  for  the  table,  and  in 
place  of  something  more  definite,  we 
give  this  bit  of  information  gleaned  from 
a  catalogue  :  “  Treat  in  the  same  man¬ 

ner  as  celery.  Grown  for  the  midrib  of 
the  leaf,  which  is  blanched  like  celery.” 
That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
served  as  a  salad. 

* 

An  absent-minded  or  preoccupied  per¬ 
son  cannot  be  as  courteous  and  polite  as 
he  should  be,  no  matter  how  good  his 
intentions  maybe  ;  for  real  and  effective 
politeness  is  the  outcome  and  expression 
of  our  thoughtfulness  for  others,  and 
with  the  mind  already  absorbed  in  some 
foreign  subject,  one  cannot  be  mindful 
of  his  surroundings,  and  think  of  the 
right  thing  just  at  the  right  time.  Let 
us  avoid  absent-mindedness,  and  over¬ 
look  the  shortcomings  of  others  when 
they  arise  from  a  habit  which  so  often 
completely  overshadows  a  charming  per¬ 
sonality.  _ 

BEING  NEIGHBORLY. 

OE  came  in  the  other  day,  and  said, 
“John’s  sick,  Maria  ;  he’s  threatened 
with  a  fever.  Don’t  you  think  that  we 
would  better  go  over  and  offer  our  ser¬ 
vices  ?  ” 

“No,”  I  answered  calmly,  “I  don’t 
think  we  would;”  for  I  remembered 
John’s  and  Sarah’s  experience  of  two 
years  ago  when  he  was  threatened  with 
typhoid.  Joe  came  in  as  to-day,  and  pro¬ 
posed  our  going  over.  I  was  a  little 
doubtful  whether  we  could  do  any  good, 
but  as  Joe  said  that  it  seemed  more 
neighborly  to  go,  we  went.  But  I  de¬ 
cided  then  that  neighborliness  was  not 
always  the  best  thing  for  a  person 
threatened  with  a  fever.  We  found 
Sarah’s  brother,  Simon,  and  his  wife 
there,  and  John’s  father  and  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Doolittle,  their  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor,  and,  of  course,  they  all  had  to  go 
in  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes  (they 
would  never  have  got  over  it  if  they  had 
been  refused,  and  he  was  not  danger¬ 
ously  ill  then).  With  so  many  going 
and  coming  and  sympathizing,  Sarah 
could  stay  with  him  hardly  long  enough 
to  give  him  the  medicine  which  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  ordered. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  John’s  threat¬ 
ened  fever  rapidly  developed  into  a  real 


one  ;  and  when  the  doctor  came,  about 
dark,  he  found  him  in  a  raging  fever  of 
the  worst  kind.  And  you  ought  to  have 
seen  the  look  he  gave  us  (for  we  all 
waited  to  hear  what  he  thought  of  John, 
and  Sarah  would  go  and  get  supper  for 
us  all,  although  she  was  clear  tired  out.) 
when  he  said,  “  No  one  must  go  into 
John’s  room  at  present,  but  his  wife  ; 
that  is  her  place  now,  and  no  one  must 
keep  her  from  it.  And  he  must  have 
rest  and  be  kept  absolutely  quiet.” 

You  could  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  feather  ;  but  Joe  spoke  up  and 
said,  “  But  wouldn’t  some  of  us  better 
stay  to-night  ?  It  doesn’t  seem  hardly 
safe  or  neighborly  to  leave  Sarah  alone 
with  John  sick  in  the  house.” 

“  I  will  stay  awhile  until  he  gets 
quiet,”  the  doctor  replied,  “and  Jimmy 
here  can  run  over  after  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  if  any  one  is  needed,  which  I  don’t 
think  they  will  be,”  he  added  sarcastic¬ 
ally. 

We  accepted  our  dismissal,  and  got  off 
as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possible  ;  but 
I  decided  then  that  personal  neighborli¬ 
ness  in  times  of  sickness,  was  not  always 
desirable.  I  knew  that,  if  Joe  got  over 
there,  they  would  talk  cattle,  and  horse, 
and  crops,  lawsuits,  and  religion,  until 
John  would  be  all  tired  out.  Then  I  put 
myself  in  Sarah’s  place  (figuratively 
speaking)  and  thought  how,  if  Joe  were 
sick,  I  would  want  to  be  with  him  every 
minute  I  could  spare,  instead  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  neighbors.  So  1  told  Joe 
that  I  would  pack  up  a  basket,  as  1  was 
baking  that  day;  perhaps  it  would  save 
Sarah’s  baking  ;  and  I  put  in  some  of 
my  prettiest  flowers  and  a  bottle  of  my 
dandelion  wine  for  John,  and  wrote  a 
note  to  Sarah  offering  to  come  over  if 
she  needed  us.  We  sent  it  along  by  the 
boy  when  he  went  to  mill  that  afternoon. 
Joe  rather  wanted  to  carry  it  over  him¬ 
self,  but  I  knew  that,  if  he  went  over, 
he  would  go  in  and  visit. 

A  few  days  later,  Sarah  drove  over  to 
bring  back  the  basket,  and  said  that  it 
was  a  great  help  and  comfort  to  them. 
It  gave  her  so  much  more  time  to  take 
care  of  John,  that  he  had  got  along  finely, 
and  escaped  the  fever  after  all,  and 
would  be  as  well  as  ever  in  a  few  days. 
She  and  John  agreed  that  the  basket 
was  the  best  neighbor  they  ever  had. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 


THE  LATEST  IN  PINCUSHIONS . 

HE  Narcissus  pincushion  is  a  novelty 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  and 
a  charming  adjunct  to  the  toilet  table. 
Suspended  beside  the  mirror,  it  is  a 
friend  in  need,  and  a  thing  of  delight. 
The  calyx  of  the  flower  is  formed  from 
a  round  piece  of  orange-colored  velvet, 
four  inches  in  diameter.  Gather  the 
edge  of  this  circular  piece  and  draw  it 
in,  not  entirely  to  the  middle,  thus  form¬ 
ing  the  cup-like  center.  To  be  true  to 
the  original,  the  rim  of  this  cup  is  painted 
red,  or  chain-stitched  in  scarlet  silk. 

Each  of  the  five  petals  is  cut  of  white 
velvet,  after  the  pattern  indicated  at  a 
(Fig.  188.)  The  velvet  is  folded  along 
the  dotted  lines,  the  two  edges,  x  and  y 
are  sewed  together,  and  the  edge,  z,  is 
gathered  and  sewed  to  the  orange  center. 

Three  leaves  are  cut  of  green  velvet, 
as  shown  at  b.  A  lining  of  crinoline 
allows  the  leaf  to  be  naturally  bent.  A 
12-inch  reed  or  round  stick,  wound  with 
green  and  orange  ribbons,  forms  the 
support  for  this  dainty  affair.  To  the 
upper  end,  securely  sew  the  flower.  At 
the  proper  distance  below,  tie  the  three 
leaves,  with  a  full  bow  of  green,  orange 
and  white  ribbons.  To  the  lower  end  of 
the  stick,  with  a  similar  tri-colored  bow, 
tie  a  cushion  six  inches  square.  This 
cushion  is  of  green  and  orange  velvet, 
with  green,  white  and  orange  silk 
pompons  at  each  of  the  three  free  corners. 


The  large  cushion  is  used  for  stick  and 
fancy  pins,  the  center  of  the  flower,  for 
ordinary  pins.  Fashioned  of  velvet,  this 
cushion  is  extremely  rich.  It  is  quite  as 
pretty  and  less  expensive,  made  of  shim¬ 
mering  satin.  Often  a  pin  is  wanted  in 
the  parlor  ;  it  is  not  convenient  to  trip 
to  the  sewing  basket,  neither  is  it  ap¬ 
propriate  to  have  a  pincushion  in  the 
parlor.  The  want  is  charmingly  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  English  fad-  floral  pin¬ 
cushions  nestling  within  the  folds  of 
draperies,  or  peeping  forth  from  behind 
a  picture  or  bric-a-brac. 

These  floral  cushions  are  true  to  nature 
in  size,  form  and  color.  They  are  made 
of  velvet  and  satin  ;  the  center,  which 
serves  as  the  cushion  proper,  is  filled 
with  cotton.  anna  hinkichs 

THE  ELDEST  DAUGHTER. 

FTER  the  approaching  wedding  of 
my  older  sister,  I  shall  be  “the 
eldest  daughter  ;  ”  so  I  put  my  elbows 
on  the  table  and  my  head  in  my  hands, 
to  think  about  this  matter  : 

Her  Relation  to  the  Home. — Why, 
home  wouldn’t  be  home  without  me  ! 
Who  would  run  to  get  papa’s  slippers 
when  he  comes  in  tired  ;  who’d  smooth 
mamma’s  headache  away  ;  who’d  see  that 
Tom’s  necktie  is  straight ;  who’d  always 
see  that  there  were  pretty  flowers  upon 
the  tables,  or  who’d  be  sunshiny  when 


every  one  else  feels  “blue,”  if  it  were 
not  for  me  ? 

Her  Influence. — That  depends,  as 
does  everything  else,  upon  herself.  It 
should  be  felt  in,  at  least,  one  way — in 
keeping  the  boys  at  home.  She  must 
make  the  home  so  thoroughly  pleasant 
and  “  homey  ”  that  the  boys  would 
rather  be  there  than  anywhere  else. 

Her  Authority. — Ah  !  That’s  the  best 
part  of  it  all  !  No  important  decision 
will  be  made  without  first  finding  out 
what  “sister”  thinks  about  it.  If  Tom 
comes  into  the  kitchen  with  his  boots 
all  covered  with  mud,  some  one  is  sure 
to  say,  “Oh,  Tom!  Do  brush  off  your 
boots  before  you  come  into  the  kitchen 
that  Mary  has  just  swept  so  nicely.” 
Then,  too,  it  needs  an  eldest  daughter 
to  see  that  mother  does  not  work  too 
hard,  and  get  all  tired  out ;  and  that 
servants  do  not  impose  upon  her. 

Her  Duties. — She  must  take  all  the 
responsibility  that  she  can.  She  must 
have  regular  duties  which  must  be  per¬ 
formed  every  day.  To  brush  up  and  dust 
the  rooms  ;  to  set  the  table  ;  to  make  the 
beds,  and  to  do  all  the  little  things  that 
come  up  every  day,  such  as  threading 
needles  for  grandma,  and  running  up 
and  down  stairs  for  mother,  are  some  of 
these  duties. 

Her  Privileges. — She  knows  that  Tom 
would  be  delighted  to  take  her  to  con¬ 
certs  and  sociables.  He  knows  where 


there  is  the  best  skating,  and  he  would 
enjoy  taking  her  there.  If  he  is  going 
to  the  lake  on  business,  he  is  sure  to  call, 
“  Say,  Mary  !  Put  on  your  hat  and  come 
with  me!”  If  there  has  been  a  heavy 
snowfall,  the  call  would  be  “Polly! 
Want  a  sleigh  ride?”  Ah,  yes,  I  will 
cheerfully  take  the  duties  with  the 
privileges.  filiola. 

BED-MAKING. 

HERE  is  a  popular  notion  to  the 
effect  that  anybody  can  make  a 
bed,  says  Harper’s  Bazar.  To  the  fallacy 
of  this  belief,  let  those  who  have  tossed 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  upon 
wrinkled  sheets  and  under  uneven  blan¬ 
kets  testify.  While  good  springs  and  a 
firm  hair  mattress  are  the  starting  points 
of  a  comfortable  bed,  even  they  are  of 
no  avail  unless  properly  dressed  by  mis¬ 
tress  or  maid. 

Over  the  mattress  is  smoothly  laid  a 
pad  made  of  heavy  muslin  with  an  inter¬ 
lining  of  cotton  batting.  Then  comes  the 
sheet.  This  should  always  be  drawn  as 
tight  as  strong  hands  can  pull  it,  and 
tucked  in  firmly  at  top,  bottom,  and 
sides.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  good 
bed.  Then  the  upper  sheet  is  laid  over 
this,  and  it,  with  the  blankets,  must  be 
turned  under  the  foot  of  the  mattress  to 
prevent  all  danger  of  the  covers  slipping 
up  at  night  and  leaving  the  feet  uncov¬ 
ered.  The  average  servant  will  never, 
of  her  own  will,  fasten  the  clothes  down 
firmly  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  it  takes 
a  saint  to  bear  patiently  the  feeling  of 
general  coolness  and  discomfort  caused 
by  the  coverings  creeping  up  from  the 
feet.  Neither  does  a  domestic  compre¬ 
hend  that  double  blankets  should  be  put 
on  with  the  open  end  at  the  top,  so  that 
one  thickness  may  be  thrown  back  if 
necessary.  Next  the  blanket  comes,  of 
course,  the  counterpane,  over  the  hem 
of  which  the  upper  hem  of  the  sheet  is 
neatly  folded.  Then  the  plump  bolster 
and  pillows  are  put  in  place.  A  light 
but  warm  duvet  is  laid  across  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  behold  a  couch  towards 
which  the  weary  man  or  woman  looks 
with  a  sigh  of  longing,  and  in  which  he 
or  she  finds  complete  rest  in  deep  sleep  ! 
The  bed-furnishings  may  be  elaborate 
or  simple,  as  the  housewife’s  means  and 
taste  dictate,  but  hem-stitching,  em¬ 
broidery,  antique  lace  and  satin  count 
as  hollow  shams  if  the  bed  they  adorn  is 
not  properly,  and,  therefore,  comfort¬ 
ably,  made  up,  from  the  mattress  out. 

AN  ACCOMPLISHED  CHIMPANZEE. 

R.  R.  L.  GARNER,  the  man  who 
went  to  Africa  to  study  the  mon¬ 
key  language,  tells,  in  Harper’s  Round 
Table,  of  the  cleverness  of  some  of  his 
monkey  acquaintances.  We  select  the 
following : 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  quite 
the  best  educated  chimpanzee  that  1 
have  ever  seen,  is  Consul  II.  He  is  an 
inmate  of  the  Bellevue  Gardens  at  Man¬ 
chester,  England.  He  is  the  most  hu¬ 
manlike  in  his  manners  of  any  of  his 
kind  that  have  ever  been  known  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  The  many  clever  feats  done  by 
this  ape  would  fill  a  small  volume  ;  he 
has  not  been  trained  to  perform  them 
as  tricks,  simply  to  amuse  or  entertain 
visitors,  but  many  of  them  he  has  taken 
up  of  his  own  accord,  having  seen  others 
do  so. 

The  feat  that  impressed  me  most  was 
his  skill  in  riding  a  tricycle,  and  his 
taste  for  that  sport.  He  often  takes  his 
machine  without  being  told,  and  rides 
all  about  the  place  ;  if  he  finds  it  lying 
on  its  side,  he  sets  it  upright,  adjusts 
the  handle-bar,  mounts  it,  and  takes  a 
ride.  He  propels  it  with  ease  and  guides 
it  with  dexterity.  No  boy  of  his  own 
age  can  handle  it  with  more  skill.  He 
rides  all  about  the  place,  around  the 
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walks  and  drives,  all  over  several  acres 
of  ground ;  he  steers  it  around  the  posts 
and  corners,  around  the  curves  of  the 
paths,  makes  his  way  through  crowds  of 
people  without  colliding  with  them.  He 
amuses  himself  by  the  hour  at  this 
pastime.  When  he  tires  of  it,  he  some¬ 
times  shoves  the  vehicle  up  in  some  corner 
and  leaves  it. 

Consul  also  smokes  cigar,  cigarette  or 
pipe.  He  often  finds  a  cigar  stub  about 
the  place,  picks  it  up,  puts  it  in  his 
mouth,  and  goes  to  his  keeper  for  a  light. 
One  amusing  habit  he  has  is  that  of  spit¬ 
ting;  he  is  not  very  skillful  in  this,  but 
is  persistent.  However,  he  has  the  po¬ 
liteness  not  to  spit  on  the  floor ;  he 
spreads  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  floor, 
and  uses  it  as  a  cuspidor. 

Consul  uses  a  handkerchief  the  same 
us  a  person  does  ;  he  eats  with  a  knife 
and  fork,  cuts  up  his  food  with  ease, 
and  never  uses  his  fingers  in  eating  ;  he 
can  blow  a  horn,  but  does  not  attempt 
to  carry  any  tune.  He  knows  the  first 
three  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  he 
has  painted  on  a  set  of  blocks ;  when 
asked  for  any  one  of  the  three,  he  will 
select  it  and  hold  it  up. 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

Ladies’  Fancy  Basque. 

The  fanciful  fronts  are  simply  arranged 
over  smooth  linings  that  close  in  the 
center,  the  jacket  fronts  flaring  apart 
over  a  full  vest  portion  of  tissue  over 
satin  that  closes  under  the  left  front 


edge.  The  smooth  yoke  bolero  of  satin 
is  included  in  the  right  shoulder,  arm’s 
eye  and  under-arm  seams,  and  closes  on 
the  left.  The  back  is  rendered  glove- 
fittiDg  by  the  usual  seams,  the  shaping 
below  the  waist  line  forming  a  stylish 
pointed  ripple  basque.  The  sleeves  are 
arranged  over  fitted  linings,  the  tops 
being  faced  with  tissue  over  satin  to 
match  the  vest.  The  lower  portions  of 
the  sleeves  are  of  the  material,  and  over¬ 
lap  the  top  in  rounded  outline,  the  trim¬ 
ming  finishing  the  edges  The  smooth, 
standing  collar  of  satin  is  covered  with 
a  band  of  jet  embroidery,  loops  and  ends 
of  satin  forming  a  stock  bow  at  the  back. 
Pattern  No.  6845  is  cut  in  sizes  for  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS . 

Seeded  Tomatoes.  —  It  is  an  easy 
matter  when  preparing  tomatoes  for 
canning  or  for  the  table,  to  slip  out  of 
their  pockets  the  bula  of  the  seeds.  The 
seeds  are  very  harmful  to  all  persons 
with  digestive  or  intestinal  ailments, 
and  should  not  be  eaten.  Moreover, 
some  persons  who  have  experimented 
with  tomato  canning,  think  that  the 
fruit  which  is  put  up  without  the  seeds, 
keeps  much  better.  m.  w.  f. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


To  Prevent  Jars  Breaking.  —  For 
several  years,  I  have  filled  glass  jars 
with  hot  fruit  without  ever  losing  a  jar 
by  cracking  with  the  heat.  My  method 
is  to  set  the  jar  on  a  wet  cloth.  That 
seems  simple,  and  it  is,  but  it  is  effec¬ 
tual.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  wet 
cloth  prevents  breakage,  but  I  know  it 
does.  Try  it.  mrs.  a.  a.  k. 

At  a  Great  Bargain,  Pause  Awhile. — 
Often  what  might  be  called  a  good  bar¬ 
gain,  becomes  a  bad  investment  to  the 
one  who  makes  it,  unless  his  or  her  cir¬ 
cumstances  fit  the  purchase.  A  person 
who  has  no  use  for  a  horse  except  an 
occasional  ride  for  pleasure,  would  make 
an  unwise  move  if  he  bought  one  that 
was  offered  him  at  half  its  value.  The 
horse  would  soon  become  too  expensive 
for  him  to  keep,  and  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  him  to  hire  a  horse  whenever  he  had 
use  for  one,  than  to  feed  and  care  for 
one  of  his  own.  So  with  many  other 
things,  if  we  do  not  need  them,  even 
though  they  seem  to  be  great  bargains, 
we  would  better  resist  the  temptation 
to  buy.  AUNT  RACHEL. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows, 

Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose. 

When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by 

And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 

—Scott. 

. . .  .Phillips  Brooks  :  “  You  never  felt 
a  new  power  start  up  within  you  that  a 
new  weakness  did  not  start  up  by  its 
side.” 

....Modes  and  Fabrics:  “There  is  a 
great  difference  between  accepting  a 
husband  merely  in  order  not  to  remain 
single,  and  accepting  one  for  the  sake  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  one’s  life  with 
a  particular  man — a  difference  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  few  girls  appreciate.” 

...  .The  Housekeeper  :  “No  one  can 
be  absolutely  sure  that  his  position  is 
right,  his  opponent’s  position  wrong,  and 
all  discussions  should  be  entered  into 
more  with  a  view  to  learning  from  an¬ 
other  by  comparison  of  opinions  than  to 
convince  him  of  the  infallibility  of  those 
you  entertain.” 

- Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar  :  “  There  is  no  garment  so 

becoming  as  an  easy,  happy  mind,  and 
the  house-mother,  if  she  be  wise,  will 
don  it  on  rising  ;  or  if  she  be  wily,  and 
find  only  a  garment  of  somber  hue  in  her 
wardrobe  when  she  opens  its  door,  she 
will  speedily  weave  into  its  dullness 
forced  brightness  and  determined  cheer, 
for  what  she  wears  at  breakfast  she  may 
be  sure  all  her  little  court  will  copy  and 
wear  faithfully  throughout  the  day.” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Blood  Pure? 

Is  it?  Then  take  Ayer’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  and  keep  it  so.  Is  n’t 
it?  Then  take  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  and  make  it  so.  One 
fact  is  positively  established 
and  that  is  that  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  will  purify  the  blood 
more  perfectly,  more  economi¬ 
cally  and  more  speedily  than 
any  other  remedy  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  are  fifty  years  of 
cures  behind  this  statement ;  a 
record  no  other  remedy  can 
show.  You  waste  time  and 
money  when  you  take  anything 
to  purify  the  blood  except 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


% 


FARMERS 

Go  where  you  can  cultivate  land  365  days  every  year, 
and  get  big  prices  for  your  crops. 

FLORIDA  GARDEN  LAND  CO..  Rochester .  N.  Y . 

offer  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Write  them  for 
particulars. 


THE  DIETZ 

DRIVING  LAMP 

Is  about  as  near  perfection  as  50  years 
of  Lamp-Making  can  attain  to.  It 
burns  kerosene,  and  gives  a  powerful, 
clear. white  light,  and  will  neither  blow 
nor  jar  out.  When  out  driving  with 
't  the  darkness  easily  keeps  about  two 
hundred  feet  ahead  of  your  smartest 
horse.  When  you  want  the  very  best 
Driving  Lamp  to  be  had,  ask  your 
dealer  for  the  “  Dietz.’ 

We  issue  a  special  Catalogue  of  this 
Lamp,  and,  if  you  ever  prowl  around 
after  night-fall,  it  will  interest  you. 

'Tis  mailed  free. 

R.  E.  DIETS  CO., 

6o  Laight  St.,  New  York,  j 

^  Established  in  1840.  * 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  Sc.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Little  Giant  Cider  Mill 

PRICE  $7.50. 

Smallest,  Lightest,  Cheap¬ 
est,  Strong.Durabie.Handy. 
Entire  new  process  of  gri  rul¬ 
ing  and  pressing.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it  send  to  the 
Factory.  Delivered  free  up- 
I011  receipt  of  price. Write  for 
Ilea  fie  t.  LITTLE  GIANT  CIDER 
MILL  CO.,  NASHVILLE  TENN. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  County 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

uTIIC  f’TMlVPlTl?  ”~For  family  use.  Cheapest  in 
InEi  bfitUlbLlY.  the  market,  *3.  $5  &  $8.  Cir. 
EASTERN  31 FG.  CO.,  257 South  5th  St.,  Phlla.,Pa. 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
TUK  BLYMYEU  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O 


111  PC  1^1  V  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 

TVLLIXLI  rjuired,  failure  impossible;  our 
echcme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

S.S. Ware  Co.Itox  ^UOS.Boston.Mass. 


DO  YOU  EVER  NEED  A  THIRD 
SEAT  IN  YOUR  BUGGY? 
The  New  1  I)  Is  a  pertectone. 
Steel  frame,  folds,  and  wears  a 
lifetime  Fits  anywhere;  needs 
no  fastening.  Price,  tapestry, 
$1;  velvet.  $125:  Wilton,  nick¬ 
eled,  $2.  Catalogue  tells  more. 
Aijents  w'd.  WillisVV.  Frantz,  Mfr.,Waynesborough,Pa 


QC  7C BUGGY  WHEELS 
OOilO  WITH  TIRE  OH. 

Don’t  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Getour prices.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  any  size  with  axles, 
Ired,  boxed  and  painted. 

WILMINCTON  WHEEL  CO,, 
401  Union  St.,  Wilmington,  Del, 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
Paper  Hanger’s  full  set  of  Sample  Books,  price,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1231-1233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  aslthe  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  — THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  Vl4TH  ST..  N.Y.' 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms. 


YOUR  REWARD 


FOR  GETTING  US 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  one 

of  the  books  in  this  list. 


The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what 
every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know. 
Paper . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough 
book,  especially  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  America.  Paper,  60 

The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Poutry  for  Profit.  The  egg  and  the  dollar  are 
what  it  chiefly  considers.  Cloth . 75 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  It  is  just  what  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  without  a  knowlledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . $1 


American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train- 
•  ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Horticulturists’  B-ule  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and  con¬ 
cise  form,  information  required  by  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.  Cloth . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1 ,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years'  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Cloth . 75 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  88  pp . 30 

Cabbage  aud  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow. 

Burpee . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory . 30 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  pp . 40 


Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New.  Greiner.  Paper . 50 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow.  Burpee . 30 

Squashes.  Gregory  . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 25 


Hyperion.  Longfellow . 30 

Outre-Mer.  Longfellow . 30 

Kavanagh.  Longfellow . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne . 80 


Twice-Told  Tales.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Nath’l  Hawthorne. 30 

The  Snow-Image.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 30 

UDcle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Stowe . 30 


Every  book  is  fit  for  any  library.  Bear  in  mind  these  hooks  are  not  given  to 
the  subscriber  as  an  inducement  to  take  the  paper  ;  they  are  given  as  reward  or 
pay  for  work  and  trouble  in  introducing  the  paper  to  new  subscribers.  If  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain  he  can  have  his  dollar  back. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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" PUFFS ." 

A  great  many  people  wonder  how  it  is 
that  the  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  new 
things  are  able  to  print  such  strong  letters 
of  commendation  from  people  who  are 
apparently  sincere.  You  will  find  circu¬ 
lars  and  catalogues  filled  with  letters 
praising  the  article  named,  in  the  high¬ 
est  terms.  These  letters  are  printed  and 
reprinted  in  some  cases,  long  after  the 
public  have  discovered  that  the  article 
is  not  worth  buying  at  any  price.  Now, 
how  are  such  genuine  letters  secured  ? 

Usually  in  this  way  :  The  manufac¬ 
turer  or  dealer  makes  it  his  business, 
about  a  week  after  the  article  is  sold,  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  buyer  asking  him 
how  he  likes  it.  Such  letters  hit  certain 
enthusiastic  men  just  when  the  thing 
under  trial  is  right  at  its  best.  It  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  great  success,  but  has  not 
been  in  use  long  enough  to  develop  fully 
its  defects  or  weak  parts.  Most  of  the 
flattering  letters  we  read  are  written 
at  this  time.  It  often  happens  that  the 
men  who  write  them  find,  after  fuller 
experience,  that  they  were  wrong.  Then 
they  write  another  letter  changing  what 
they  said  at  first,  but  this  one  seldom 
gets  into  print.  The  first  one  is  what 
the  dealer  wants  in  his  advertisement. 
It  is  a  record  of  promise,  while  the 
other  is  a  record  of  experience,  and 
promise  is  always  better  looking  than 
experience  ever  thought  of  being. 

* 

Now  we  have  brought  this  matter  up 
here  because  any  quantity  of  people 
will,  this  year,  be  asked  to  subscribe  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Our  agents  are  at  work 
everywhere,  on  hill  and  in  dale,  explain¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  the  paper,  and  urging 
friends  or  strangers  to  subscribe.  Now, 
we  fully  realize  that  no  sensible  man 
will  play  with  a  dollar  or  with  five  cents 
this  year.  Every  investment  must  be 
made  with  an  eye  to  business,  and  when 
a  man  comes  to  you  with  a  plausible 
story  about  The  R.  N.-Y.,  you  do  right 
in  asking  if  that  is  a  mere  promise,  or 
the  result  of  experience  !  That’s  right, 
and  we  are  glad  to  meet  you  right  on 
that  ground. 

Now,  here  is  a  man  in  Vermont ;  see 
what  he  says : 

Your  paper  is  worth  everything  to  us  back- 
country  farmers.  Joseph  hears. 

That  is  his  honest  opinion,  for  we  never 
asked  any  one  to  give  us  a  “  puff.” 

Here  is  another  from  New  York  State: 

I  inclose  $1  for  renewal,  and  shoot  it  back  at 
you  as  requested.  I  purpose  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y. 
so  many  years,  that,  when  I  subscribe  myself 
“  Old  Subscriber,”  you  will  instantly  recognize  as. 

W.  S.  ANDREWS. 

That’s  enough  for  us.  The  fact  that 
this  man  expects  to  take  the  paper  for 
years  to  come,  shows  that  he  is  talking 
from  experience  and  not  mere  promise. 

And  here  we  have  a  whole  batch  of 
them : 

We  all  enjoy  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  in  a  family 
where  several  young  men  are  employed,  I  And  it 
the  most  sought  paper  that  comes  to  the  house. 
Its  articles  furnish  the  topic  for  more  conversa¬ 
tion  than  all  tne  other  papers.  w.  r.  baker. 

Manitoba. 

I  got  this  dollar  to-day  for  four  bushels  of  oats, 
and  I’m  going  to  plant  that  dollar  instead  of  sow¬ 
ing  the  oats,  for  I  know  that  it  will  return  me  a 
hundred  fold  (for  I  have  tried  it  so  many  times) 
with  a  pleasant  harvest.  royden  e.  Paul. 

New  York. 

I  must  write  you  that  I  cannot  do  without  The 
R.  N.-Y7. ;  it  is  the  best  paper  on  earth  for  the 
tiller  of  the  soil.  p.  e.  v. 

Jerseyville,  Ill. 

Times  are  hard  and  dollars  few,  but  if  each  and 
every  dollar  expended  should  bring  as  good  re¬ 
turns  as  the  one  I  invest  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  would 
soon  have  them  in  abundance.  I  have  not  missed 
reading  a  single  number  in  15  years,  and  I  hope 
to  read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit  as  long  as  my 
life  is  spared,  let  the  number  of  years  be  many  or 
few.  The  little  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato 
nas  more  than  recompensed  me  for  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  past  and  to  come.  And  it  has  been 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  neighborhood. 
More  of  them  are  now  raised  than  all  other  kinds 
combined.  o.  w.  b. 

Auburn  Four  Corners,  Pa. 

We  might  go  on  and  preach  a  sermon 


from  each  one  of  these  texts,  but  no — 
this  is  a  time  for  practicing  rather 
than  preaching.  Here  is  a  bit  of  prac¬ 
tice  that  we  like  : 

I  have  Deeu  laid  up  for  two  months,  but  am 
getting  so  that  I  can  ride  out  now,  and  I  can 
enjoy  myself  much  better  with  a  lot  of  sample 
copies  in  my  buggy  than  without.  My  wife  says 
that  I  can’t  even  go  to  mill  without  being  loaded, 
and  I  reply,  “  Don’t  be  weary  of  doing  good.” 

Geauga  County,  O.  h.  j.  e. 

This  is  sound  counsel  for  you.  Even 
though  the  man  was  “laid  up’,  he  laid 
down  the  law  to  the  neighbors,  and  from 
such  laying  down  will  rise  up  a  big  army 
of  subscribers. 

But  where  does  the  agent  come  in  ? 
you  ask.  No  promise  about  this,  but 
simple  experience.  Here  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  past  week.  Here  are  the 
prize  winners  for  the  largest  three  clubs: 

Number  of 
Trials. 


$3. — Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Pennsylvania .  21 

$2. — Chas.  R.  Farnum,  Massachusetts .  17 

$1.—  J.  S.  Crooks,  Connecticut .  12 


The  cash  was  sent  them  promptly  Satur¬ 
day  night.  But  there  are  tnree  more 
fortunate  agents  Here  they  are  : 


S3. — E.  F.  Babcock,  Washington .  12 

$2. — C.  C.  Pyle,  Pennsylvania .  12 

81. — C.  A.  Miller,  New  York .  11 


They  sent  the  largest  three  clubs  which 
were  sent  by  agents  who  had  not  won  a 
prize  last  week.  They  also  have  their 
money. 

So  they  go  marching  on  to  a  share  of 
that  cash.  Where  are  you  ?  On  the 
road,  we  hope,  hunting  subscribers.  Six 
more  premiums  of  the  same  kind  will  go 
out  in  the  same  way  next  Saturday,  i'ou 
may  have  one  of  them  if  you  will  it. 


THE  PROSPECTIVE  POTATO  CROP 

COMPARED  WITH  LAST  YEAR. 

W  h  e  n  Will  F  arm  e  r  s  Sell? 

Tbe  potato  crop  will  not  be  very  large  here.  In 
some  parts,  potatoes  are  rotting  in  the  ground  on 
account  of  extreme  hot  or  extreme  wet  weather. 
Most  farmers  will  dispose  of  their  potatoes  this 
fall.  Some  are  beginning  to  dig.  a.  r.  bxxlf.r. 

Tuscarawas  County,  O. 

The  acreage  and  yield  of  potatoes  in  this  locality 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Possibly  10  per 
cent  of  the  crop  has  rotted  from  excessive  heat 
and  moisture.  Some  growers  are  having  trouble 
with  the  rot  after  digging.  I  think  that  farmers, 
generally,  are  inclined  to  sell  this  fall. 

Darke  County,  O.  geo.  w.  mace. 

The  acreage  in  southern  Michigan,  is  about 
one-half  of  that  of  last  year.  The  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  does  not  warrant  a  yield  to  ex¬ 
ceed  an  average  of  70  bushels  per  acre.  The 
blight,  bugs  and  rot  during  the  past  three  weeks, 
have  reduced  the  yield  one-half.  Ground  is  now 
too  wet  for  potatoes  to  do  well.  If  we  should  get 
an  early  frost,  late  potatoes  will  be  practically  a 
failure.  harry  n.  hammond. 

Van  Buren  County,  Mich. 

About  twice  the  usual  acreage  of  potatoes  was 
planted  last  spring.  Late  potatoes  will  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  on  account  of  bugs,  blight  and  rain.  Early 
potatoes  are  fair,  but  are  rotting  on  low  ground, 
and  are  affected  considerably  with  scab.  All  con¬ 
ditions  considered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
crop  will  be  larger  than  last  year.  The  season 
has  been  so  disastrously  wet,  that  farmers  will 
be  inclined  to  sell  all  they  can  dispose  of  this  fall. 

Wood  County,  O.  r.  p.  wilcox. 

As  near  as  I  can  judge  from  reports  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  this  county,  the  potato  crop  will 
be  very  much  lighter  than  last  year.  Probably 
the  average  will  not  be  over  50  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  yield.  Late  crops  are  rapidly  ripening, 
and  can  grow  but  little  more.  The  quality  of  the 
early  crop  has  been  fully  up  to  the  average.  As 
a  rule,  farmers  will  sell  about  half  their  crop  this 
fall,  and  keep  the  rest  for  higher  prices. 

Windham  County,  Vt.  carl  s.  hopkins. 

Potatoes  hereabouts  were  injured  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  wet  weather.  All  potatoes  on  low  ground 
are  drowned  out;  those  planted  early  on  heavy 
laud  are  badly  rotted,  and  some  early  ones  on 
sand  are  rotting.  Our  own,  planted  June  15,  on 
dry,  sandy  soil,  look  well,  and  promise  to  go  200 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Celery  and  onions  are  badly 
damaged  by  wet  weather,  as,  also,  were  wheat 
and  oats.  Apples  are  a  big  crop  of  fine  fruit. 

Lenawee  County,  Mich.  abnek  wilson. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  variableness  of 
the  potato  crop,  really  authentic  information 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  I  know  of  some  pieces  yield¬ 
ing  as  high  as  400  bushels  per  acre,  while  on 
the  piece  adjoining,  not  more  than  150  could  be 
obtained.  Some  growers  think  that  the  dry 
weather  of  the  past  two  seasons  has  caused  an 
undue  amount  of  nitrification,  and  with  the  sea¬ 
sonable  rainfall  this  summer,  has  resulted  in  an 
overgrowth  of  the  tops.  Certa;nly,  throughout 
this  section,  the  foliage  indicated  a  larger  yield 
than,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was  afterward  ob¬ 
tained.  The  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year;  everybody  seemed  to  think,  at  planting 
time,  that  the  “  other  fellow  ”  would  be  discour¬ 


aged  and  drop  out.  The  yield,  on  account  of  more 
favorable  weather,  is  rather  better,  on  the  whole, 
than  a  year  ago;  but  rot  is  seriously  affecting 
the  crop,  especially  on  heavy  land.  Prices  arc 
ruinously  low,  30  to  35  cents  per  bushel,  and  slow 
sales.  Growers  are  forced,  from  necessity,  to  sell 
for,  practically,  what  they  can  get.  m.  garrahan. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  as  a  rule,  are  planted  late  here,  and 
it  is  too  early  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  the 
crop  will  be.  I  would  say,  however,  that  tne 
acreage  in  this  town  is  somewhat  less  than  last 
season,  and  that  the  condition  at  this  time,  is  not 
as  good  as  it  was  last  year.  Early  potatoes,  that 
is,  those  planted  early  and  already  harvested, 
were  a  very  light  crop;  but  the  early  varieties, 
planted  late,  are  looking  vpry  well. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  a.  g.  aldridge. 

( CnvUnued  mi  next  page). 
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Is  there  any  reason 
for  dodging  and  ig¬ 
noring  a  great  and 
vital  fact  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  few  preju¬ 
diced,  misguided 
people  have  anti¬ 
quated  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  morality 
and  modesty?  Rea¬ 
son  and  honesty  say 
— certainly  not.  Men 
and  women  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  each  other 
because  they  are  men 
and  women  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  right  and 
necessary  that  they 
should  be  so  at¬ 
tracted.  The  things 
that  make  a  man  at¬ 
tractive  are  the  char¬ 
acteristics  caused  by 
his  inherent  manli¬ 
ness — by  the  strength 
which  makes  him  a 
perfect  man.  The 
same  is  true  of  wo¬ 
man.  There  is  strong 
attractiveness  in  per¬ 
fect  health.  There  is 
fascination  and  mag¬ 
netism  in  it.  A  wo- 
cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  womanly — she 
cannot  be  a  perfect 
woman — if  she  is  not 
in  perfect  health.  In 
just  so  much  as  her 
sickness  affects  the  organs  that  make  her  a 
woman,  in  just  so  much  she  loses  attractive¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  vital  part  of  her  health. 
If  anything  is  wrong  there,  it  may  result  in 
all  manner  of  ills  all  over  the  body,  Care¬ 
less.  or  too  busy,  physicians  frequently  treat 
the  symptoms  of  this  kind  of  disorder  as 
separate  and  distinct  ailments.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  many  and  varied,  so  much  so  that 
when  a  woman  is  sick  in  any  way,  the  first 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  organs  dis¬ 
tinctly  feminine.  About  9  times  in  10  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  will  be  found  there. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  cures  all 
disorders  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  guess¬ 
work  about  it.  There  is  no  chance  about  it. 
It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  demonstrated  in  30 
solid  years  of  extensive  practice. 

Thousands  of  women  have  written  grate¬ 
ful  letters,  who  have  wished  the  whole 
world  of  women  to  know  the  wonderful 
things  the  “Prescription”  has  done  for 
them. 


U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier. 

In  many  localities,  fruit  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  this  year.  Choice  fruit  will, 
undoubtedly,  command  a  fair  price  ;  but 
you  must  not  put  one  inferior  apple  in 
the  barrel  for  shipment.  Mix  choice 
and  inferior  fruit,  and  the  whole  will 
sell  at  the  price  of  the  poorest.  The  in¬ 
ferior  stock  would  better  be  dried  for 
future  use  or  sale.  There  is,  besides,  a 
certain  amount  of  fruit  arouDd  almost 
every  farm  home,  that  goes  to  waste. 


Why  not  gather  this  and  dry  it  for  use 
when  needed?  The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove 
Drier  will  be  found  a  great  convenience 
in  this  work.  It  may  be  set  on  top  of 
the  cook  stove,  and  no  extra  fire  is 
needed.  The  regular  price  is  §7,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  get  better  and  better 
rates  every  year,  and  can  now  send  it 
and  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  $5.  There  is  no  experiment  in  usiDg 
these  driers  now.  They  have  been  used 
for  years  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Time 

and  experience  have  already- 
proved  the  necessity  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Low  prices  and  sharp 
competition  demand  their  in¬ 
telligent  application. 

Successful  farmers  will  tell 
you  that  they  use  fertilizers 
containing  a  high  percentage 
of 

Potash 

and  that  they  secure  the  largest 
yields  and  most  money  for 
their  products  by  doing  so. 

We  have  collected  in  our  pamphlets  the 
results  of  long  and  carefully  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  by  leading  authorities,  which  we 
send  free  to  all  farmers  who  apply  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


STAR 


Grinder 


Grinds  Ear  Corn, 
dry  or  damp,  Shelled 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oats, 
and  other  Grains.  Does 
not  choke.  Sold  on  a 
guarantee.  SeDd  for 
Descriptive  Circular. 

STAR  MNFG.  CO ., 

63  to  69  N.  St. 
New  Lexington,  O. 


TO  DAIRY  FARMERS!  wanted  In  the  South 

for  an  established  business.  Must  have  some  capital. 
Address  T.  B.  BROOKS,  Newburgh.  N.  Y.,  or  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  during  the  Fair. 


SOLD!**- 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  b„  done  on  the  75,000  in  |  use. 
n  unli  hoard  .nd  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrltT h  I'crfoet  Washing  Machine  which  will  he  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price; If  not  satisfactory  money  re¬ 
funded  AgentsW ’anted.  For  exclusive  territory,  t*-rms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  REG. CO.,  Box  14  Portland, nidi. 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  beiug  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  targe  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.  .20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home,  niustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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THE  PROSPECTIVE  POTATO  CROP. 

(CONTINUED. ) 

Tbe  potato  crop  seems  about  an  average  one  in 
this  locality,  about  tbe  same  acreage,  and  the 
yield  about  tbe  same  as  last  year.  As  a  general 
thing,  more  were  planted  last  year  anti  this  than 
has  been  the  eustoiii  berfe.  Slost  likely  less  will 
be  plabteii  ne&t  year.  I  think  that;  as  a  riile,  the 
htriners  are  thclined  to  sell  as  soon  as  they  can, 
Sind  hot  hold  for  higher  prices.  There  are  some 
fears  ot  rot  on  account  of  protracted  wet  weather. 
Columbia  County,  Pa.  mahlon  eager 

After  diligent  inquiry  among  farmers,  both  in 
Ontario  and  Wayne  Counties,  and  after  examin¬ 
ing  my  own  crop,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  yield  will  not  be  over  half  what  it  was 
last  year.  If  the  dry  weather  continue  much 
onger,  it  will  not  be  over  one-fourth  of  last 
year’s.  Most  farmers  with  whom  I  have  con¬ 
versed,  seem  to  be  inclined  to  market  this  fall. 
The  yield  of  early  potatoes  was  less  than  it  has 
been  for  years,  #.  ft.  h. 

Ontario  County,  N.  \7. 

fTroni  present  conditions  prevailing  oter  this 
Section  of  country,  the  potato  chop  will  be,  At 
lfeast,  50  per  cfent  less  than  last  year,  which  may 
bfing  the  yield  up  within  2 0  per  cent  of  a  normal 
chop.  Carihan  No.  3,  that  yielded  685  bushels 
Per  acrfe  last  year  With  us,  does  not  promise  more 
tbah  175  bushels  at  present.  All  other  late  varie¬ 
ties  ate  in  the  sanie  proportion  ;  eafly  varieties 
Very  light-yield  on  an  average.  Farmers  will  sell 
as  soon  as  the  shipping  season  begins.  These  esti¬ 
mates  are  from  authentic  sources. 

Waukesha  County,  Wis.  frasier  Bros. 

The  potato  crop  here  is  very  poor  on  high  land, 
and  rather  below  the  average  on  low  land.  Last 
season,  the  best  yields  were  obtained  on  high 
land.  Sod  land  has  more  White  Grubs  than  I 
have  ever  before  seen,  aDd  potatoes  planted  on 
such*  are  badly  eateii.  I  think  it  fair  to  estimate 
this  season’s  yield  at  one-half  that  of  last.  Last 
August,  the  price  for  A1  potatoes  was  75  cents 
phr  bushfel;  now  they  have  been  sold  as  low  as  35 
cents.  No  farmer  seems  to  want  to  hold  a  bushel 
if  he  can  sell.  I  think  that  one-third  of  last  year’s 
potato  crop  was  fed  to  cattle,  c.  n.  brewster. 
Plymouth  County,  Mass. 

I  have  made  some  inquiries  concerning  pota¬ 
toes,  and  find  that,  on  11  farms*  the  acreage  is  81) 
per  cent  of  last  yeaFs  crop,  'two  or  three  estb 
tnate  their  yield  greater  than  last  year,  the  others 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  previous  crop.  I 
think  that  the  majority  favor  selling  as  soon  as 
the  market  opens.  There  is  considerable  blight, 
and  it  is  very  dry.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  will  not  be  more  than  three-fourths  as  many 
potatoes  in  this  locality  as  there  were  last  year, 
probably,  not  more  than  50  or  60  per  cent  of  that 
crop.  Grubs  are  doing  some  damage,  but  I  can 
make  no  estimate  as  to  how  much.  g.  a  parcell. 
Bradford  County,  Pa. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  farmers  in  northern 
Berks  and  northwestern  Lehigh  Counties,  that 
the  crop  of  potatoes  now  being  gathered  is  the 
best  ever  grown  in  that  locality.  The  tubers  are 
large,  and  generally  sound.  In  low  land,  they 
have  rotted  badly,  but  the  percentage  is  too 
small  to  be  of  much  account.  The  crop,  as  far  as 
taken  Up,  <  xceeds  that  of  last  year,  which  was 
unusually  large.  Some  growers  are  selling  for 
what  they  can  get,  others  are  holding  off  for 
higher  prices.  There  are,  probably,  more  pota¬ 
toes  grown  in  this  section  than  in  any  other  equal 
amount  of  territory  in  the  State.  j.  m.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

While  the  acreage  is  somewhat  less  than  last 
year,  tbe  crop  will  be  as  large,  as  they  have  made 
a  better  growth,  and,  consequently,  more  of  them 
are  of  marketable  size.  I  think  that  farmers 
would  be  inclined  to  6ell  this  fall  if  they  could 
get,  say,  25  cents  per  bushel  at  home.  Altoona,  a 
city  of  about  40,000  population,  is  our  principal 
market  for  produce,  but  is  already  overstocked. 
Potatoes  are  dull  of  sale  at  20  to  25  cents  per 
bushel,  delivered.  We  are  25  miles  from  our 
market.  A  great  quantity  of  potatoes  were  fed 


says,  “  Potatoes  look  well  everywhere,  and  I  pre¬ 
dict  a  good  yield  and  low  prices.”  One  speculator 
offered  to  contract  for  delivery  at  digging  time, 
at  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  claims  that  he  could 
have  bought  a  million  bushels,  but  bought  but 
one  lot  of  15  acres.  EarlJ-  jiolatoes  are  hxcelleht 
iii  quality,  which  will  increase  the  ccnsumptiofa, 
and  late  potatoes  have  plenty  of  time  to  grow 
half  yet.  Potatoes  make  the  most,  of  their  growth 
in  the  last  few  days  or  weeks  of  their  life.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  talking  down  prices  so  as  to  begin  buying 
cheap.  All  other  kinds  of  food  are  so  cheap  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  force  the  price,  even 
with  a  half  crop,  above  reasonable  limits.  No 
one  can  more  than  guess  at  the  prospect,  which 
is  more  variable  with  this  crop  than  any  other  on 
the  farm.  c.  E.  chapman. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

The  yield  of  early  potatoes  this  year  will  not  be 
one-quarter  of  last  year,  when  we  had  a  full  crop. 
It  will  cut  the  average  5  per  cent  in  the  total 
yield  of  this  section.  With  the  blight  in  early- 
pianled  late  varieties;  it  will  be  hard  to  inalte  iin 
estimate  of  the  total  yield  until  September  15.  1 
have  known  from  one-half  to  all  to  rot  where  the 
blight  has  struck  them;  In  thetowns  of  Newark, 
Lyons,  Phelps,  Palinyra  and  Sodus,  the  average 
is  about  85  per  cent  Of  last  year.  I  have  been  oh 
the  road  all  over  these  towns  in  the  past  two 
weeks,  and  from  wbat  I  can  learn,  that  will  be  a 
safe  estimate.  The  tendency  will  be  to  market 
most  of  the  stock  direct  from  the  field,  as  in  the 
towns  of  Newark  and  Phelps,  farmers  grow 
potatoes  for  their  money  crop,  and  they  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  to  pay  help  and  settle  other  bills. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  c.  E.  kelley. 

In  my  immediate  vicinity,  the  early  potato  crop 
suffered  all  the  season  from  a  deficiency  of  deep 
moisture.  Since  the  frost  left  in  the  spring,  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  rainfall  at  one  time;  to 
moisten  tile  soil  12  inches  deep,  though  there  bkve 
Been  many  small  showers.  This  has  cut  bur 
early  potatoes  nearly  or  quite  50  per  cent  in 
yield.  Where  I  counted  on  400  bushels,  I  get  a 
trifle  over  200.  Others,  trying  for  less,  get  about 
the  same  proportion.  All  the  potatoes  are  there, 
but  are  small  sized  and  poorly  matured.  In  other 
localities,  where  the  drought  has  been  less  severe, 
the  vines  are  promising,  but  disappointing  when 
the  crop  is  dug.  From  the  fact  that  our  whole¬ 
sale  rates  have  gbne  as  low  as  50  cents  per  bushel; 
and  are  now  70  cents  or  more,  I  infer  that  the 
product*  generally,  will  fall  considerably  short  of 
last  year;  especially  as  rot  is  beginning  to  show 
in  late  potatoes.  Farmers  are  divided  In  opiuibh 
whether  it  is  best  to  sell  at  once  or  hold  for  better 
prices;  dr.  jabez  fisher. 

Worcester  County*  Mass. 

The  potato  crop  will  be  smaller  than  last  year. 
We  have  several  hundred  acres  growing,  and  1 
question  whether  they  will  yield  over  150  bushels 
per  acre  right  straight  through.  We  have  a  few 
acres  that  will  run  as  high  as  300  bushels,  and 
some  few  kinds  that  will  not  give  us  over  75. 
Taking  western  New  York  as  a  whole,  I  would 
say  that  the  acreage  is  20  per  cent  less  than  last 
year,  and  the  condition  is  about  70  per  cent.  I 
believe  that  the  average  yield  will  not  be  over  100 
bushels  per  acre.  Farmers  are  complaining  that 
potatoes  are  not  setting  heavily;  in  fact,  at  least 
a  score  have  told  me  that  they  have  pulled  up 
great  big  hills  only  to  find  one  to  three  potatoes 
in  them,  while  last  year,  under  similar  conditions, 
they  would  find  a  peck.  In  some  sections  of  our 
State,  blight  is  general,  but  just  around  here,  we 
have  no  blight  whatever.  Our  crop  does  not  come 
into  the  market  till  after  November  1  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  and  I  believe  that  farmers  will  sell  largely 
for  what  they  can  get.  Times  are  so  extremely 
hard  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  sell  to  get 
money  to  live  on.  With  beans,  wheat  and  apples 
as  cheap  as  they  certainly  will  be,  I  can  see  no 
possibility  of  high  prices  for  potatoes.  The  in¬ 
dications  are  that  with  wheat  and  beans  at  60 
cents  per  bushel,  apples  at  60  cents  per  barrel, 
potatoes  at  comparative  prices,  should  not  be 
worth  over  -20  cents  per  bushel.  I  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  am  mistaken  in  the  last  statement. 


EGGS. 


Near-by,  new  laid,  fancy,  per  doz .  17  ®  18 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  receipts  .  15  @  16 
Penna..  country  marks,  average  best.. ..  15  @  16 

N.  Ohio  Ind.,  111.  and  Mich.,  prime  .  12)4®  1354 

Other  Western*  prlm“ . * . .  14  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good . .  12)4®  13)4 

Western  &  South®.  poor  to  fair,  pbr  cased  75  @2  60 
Western  culls,  per  cd^e .  : .  50  @126 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1805,  fancy,  per  lb . 5)4®  6, 

Choice,  1895.  per  lb  . . .  . .  494®  5M 

Prime,  1805.  per  lb., .  4)4®  ‘i'i 

Common  to  good,  per  lb . . . 244®  394 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3)4®  3)4 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls .  2)4®  3 '4 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 2)4®  3)4 

8outh-West'n,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls.  2'4@  3 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  2  @  2)4 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  2  @2)4 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  —  @— 

Cores  and  skins.  1894,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  3  @6 

Cherries.  1895.  per  lo  . 9  @9)4 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9!4@1U 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  6)4@  6 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 14  @14)4 

Huckleberries,  1896.  per  lb  . . . .  6)4®  7)4 

1590.  per  lb  . * . . . ?)4@  8 

Pluifas  Southern  DaihsOh.  1895.  per  lb .  4  @  — 


FRDITS — GREEN 

Apples. ?0-()unce.  perbbl  : . 1  25(31  75 

Alexander,  per  bbl  . 25@2  00 

Gravenstein.  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl  ...: . : . 1  25@1  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . . . 1  25@1  75 

Nearby,  Nyack  Pippin,  per  bbl..; . 1  25@1  75 

Nearby,  other  k’ds,  h'd-pick'd.  per  bbl...l  00@1  50 
Nearby,  open  heads  arid  common,  r>er  bol  50@1  00 
Blackberries,  fine  and  large,  per  quart....  . 

Soft  and  poor,  per  quart .  .  . 

Grares.  Up-River.  Concord,  per  26-lb  carrier. 
Up-River,  Champion,  per  25-lb  carrier.. 
Up-River,  Wyoming,  per  25-lb  carrier... 
Up-River,  Moore's  Early,  per  25-lb  car'r. 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  25-lb  carrier _ 

Up-River,  Niagara,  per  25-lb  carrier  .... 
Up-River.  Delaware,  per  25-lb  carrier. . . 

West'n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket. 

Huckleberrles  Jersey ,  per  quart . 

Mountain,  Penn,  and  State,  per  quart. . . 

Peaches.  Md.  and  Del.., fancy,  large,  per  bkt. 

Md.  and  Del  ,  poor  to  fair,  per  crate. 


@ 

4® 

69® 

30® 

65® 

60® 

69@ 
75@1  00 
75®  1  00 
15®  17 
6@  7 

6@  8 
60®  60 
30® 


8 

6 

80 

40 

85 

80 

80 


Fair  to  fancy,  pet-  harrier; . : ....1  0031  50 

Ctimmon,  per  q-irrler.  .  :.... . :  50®  75 

Muskmelons.  Baltimore,  per  brate..; .  i0@  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  carrier .  75@i  50 

South  Jersey,  per  bushel-crate .  25®  50 

South  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Anne  Arundel,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Plums,  Green  per  10-lb  basket.  .  20®  40 

Oroinary  Blue,  per  basket .  2U@  40 

Pears,  Bartlett,  pur  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  25@l  75 

Clapp’s  Favoiite,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  keg . 1  25@1  60 

Seckel,  pel-  bill . . . 2  50@4  00 

Shekel,  per  fceg . . . ,1  25®  l  75 

Nearby  Scooter,  per  bbi .  2  00@2  50 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75(52  25 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 10  00@25  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  5  00@20  00 

Per  car-load . ,50  00@140  00 


CAM  15. 


Woodcock,  choice,  per  pair  .  ...  .  90@1  00 

Partridges,  choice,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Grouse  Choice,  Der  pair . .  75©100 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . . . .  .1  75®  2  00 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz. . 1  75@2  00 

Graks,  choice,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 60  @70 

Rye . 32  @38 

Barley . . . 27  @32 

Buckwheat,  sliver . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @— 

Corn . 28  @31 

Oats . 20  @30 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1  Timothy,  per  100  lbs .  82@  87 

No.  2 .  75®  80 

No.  3 .  65®  70 

Clover,  mixed .  66®  70 

Clover .  60®  65 

Salt .  45®  50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye,  old .  75®  80 

No.  2 .  65®  70 

New .  7fi@  80 

8hort  rye .  60@  66 

Tangled  rye  .  45©  50 

Oat .  30®  36 

Wheat .  30®  35 


HONE1 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  7  @8 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @— 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 10  @12 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)4®  6)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55)4 

MEATS— DRK88HD. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  10  ©  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)4®  9)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6)4®  8 

Small,  per  lb .  4)4®  6 

Buttermilks .  5  @  6 

Grassers .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  6 


last  spring,  as  there  was  no  sale  for  them  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  edward  f.  dibble. 


POTATOES. 


at  any  price,  and  that  will,  probably,  be  the 
situation  next  spring.  No  great  quantities  of 
potatoes  are  raised  here,  most  farmers  having 
but  from  one  to  four  acres,  a  few  having  eight 
and  ten  acres.  s.  k. 

Bedford  County,  Pa. 

Among  professional  growers,  as  much  area  is 
planted  as  usual,  perhaps  a  little  more;  but  the 
small  operators,  sharemen  and  gardeners  have 
dropped  out.  I  believe  that  the  total  acreage  is 
considerably  smaller  than  last  year.  The  farm¬ 
ers  are  predicting  a  much  lighter  yield,  some  say 
one-half  of  last  season.  The  reasons  given  are, 
a  light  setting  of  tubers,  from  three  to  six  being 
the  average;  the  blight,  which  is  prevalent  every¬ 
where;  the  rot,  which  is  bad  among  early  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  grubs,  which  spoil  the  tubers  for 
market.  As  a  class,  the  farmers  feel  slight  losses 
more,  and  grumble  harder  on  slight  provocation, 
than  those  of  other  occupations.  Potatoes  never 
made  a  larger  growth  of  tops,  and  are  maturing 
fast.  The  blight  is  retarded  by  the  hot,  dry 
weather,  and  is  making  slow  progress.  The  rot, 
so  far,  is  confined  to  a  small  area,  mostly  in  gar 
dens,  and  three  to  six  tubers  are  enough,  if  mer¬ 
chantable,  for  a  good  yield.  The  grubs  are  doing 
damage  on  dry  knolls  which  constitute  a  small 
percentage  of  the  area.  Better  care  has  been 
given  this  crop  than  usual,  in  hopes  of  a  “revolu¬ 
tion  in  conditions”,  and  some  yields  will  average 
better.  There  is  an  immense  crop  of  potato  bugs 
now,  and  as  but  few  are  doing  anything  about  it, 
many  will  lose  more  than  by  all  the  other  causes 
combined.  A  friend  who  travels  extensively  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan 
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MARKETS 


BUTTER— NEW. 


“reamery,  Western,  extras  . 16)4@— 

Western,  flxsts . 14)4@1&)4 

Western,  seconds . 12)4@13)4 

Western,  thirds . 11)4@12 

State,  fancy . 16  @16)4 

Common  to  prime . 11J4@15)4 

3tate  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14  @15 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . li  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @14)4 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @13)4 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @10)4 

vVestern  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 12  @12)4 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 9)4@10 

Thirds .  8)4®  9 

Factory,  fancy . 11  @— 

Factory,  firsts . 10  @10)4 

Factory,  seconds .  9  ©  9)4 

Factory,  thirds .  7)4®  8;* 

Old  butter .  6  @9 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  8  @— 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  7)4®  794 

Fair  to  good .  7  @*)4 

Fancy  white .  7 94®  8 

White,  choice .  7  @  7)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  8  @— 

Small,  white,  fancy .  794@— 

Small,  good  to  choice .  ?)4@  7)4 

Small,  common  to  fair .  6  @  7 

Light  skims,  choice .  6  @— 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @  5 

Part  snims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims  . .  l  @  1'4 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  75®  1  26 

Jersey,  per  bbl  .  75@l  00 

Sweets,  yellow,  per  bbl . l  25@1  50 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  O0@l  25 

Sweets,  red.  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9)4@  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9)4®  — 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  9)4®  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9)6®  — 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb .  10  ~@  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  85 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  — 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  GO  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @125 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRV. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  9  (a  11 

Chickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb .  la  @  16 

Phila.,  ordinary,  per  lb .  11  @  ]3 

L.  I..  scalded,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb .  11  @  14 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  small,  per  lb .  9  @  10 


AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  built,  Includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  frill  Informal 
tion  about  Cut- , 
tern,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  send  for  E  n  s  I  - 
lag©  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse-” 

[Km-crs-Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills 
mills,  Circular- saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  and  Dolt- 
powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

-  Address,  JLLN AJUD  HARDER,  Cvbleekili.  N.  X, 


Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  10*4©  H 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Scalded,  choice.  Der  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  12  ©  12)4 

Spring  ducks,  I,.  1.,  per  lb .  12)4®  13 

Spring  dunks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Old  duriks.  Western,  per  111  . .  5  @  8 

SpHng  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb  . .  14  &  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  T5  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  26  @1  60 


Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . i  (10  @  — 


VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  per  100  bunches . . .  75®  — 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . ; . 2  00@3  50 

Carrots,  per  100, bunches..., .  — @  ,  — 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl _  ...  I  00@3  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  25®  38 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  10@  20 

Small,  per  doz .  4@  8 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  30 

Long  Island,  per  109 .  40®  60 

Pickles,  L.  I.,  per  l.COO  . 1  b0@2  60 

Pickles,  Jersey,  per  l.COO . 1  25@2  25 

Egg  plant.  Monmouth  County,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

Green  corn.  Hackensack,  per  100 .  &li@  75 

Other  Jersey,  per  100  .  25®  50 

Green  peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  per  bag .  75@1  75 

Long  Island,  per  bag . . .  75@l  00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz  .  .  — @  — 

Lliiia  beans.  Hackensack  potato,  per  bag, , .  50@  76 

Jersey  fidt,  per  bag  . . . . .  25®  60 

Onlqiis,.S6utbel-n,  potato,  pfer  basket .  50®  60 

Southern,  potato,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  M 

Orange  Countv.  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  50 

Connecticut,  red.  per  bbl . . ..1  25@1  75 

Connecticut,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Connecticut,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  £0 

State.  Multipliers,  per  bbl . 1  25®.  — 

I,ong  island,  yellow,  pef  bbl . 1  26@l  50 

Long  Island,  Red,  per  bbl . 1  J5@l  75 

Peppers,  8.  Jersey,  per  bhl .  60®  7b 

Spanish,  per  bbl....;; . 76@1  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  ; .  75@  — 

White  and  yellow  crook,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

String  beans,  Jersey,  per  basket .  — ©  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75®  — 

Tomatoes,  Monro ’th  Co.,  J’y,  fancy, per  crate.  20@  30 
Monmouth  Co..  Jersey.  Grant,  perorate.  20@  30 

South  Jersey,  per  crate .  10@  15 

Turnips,  new,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  5U@2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl .  50@  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22.3C0  cans  of  milk 
1,85  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  512  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat- 
forihs  has  been  11.25  a  can  of  40  Qtiarts. 


£Ui.$cfUancou.s  gldmti.oinn. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS’ 


New  Fall  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready.  It  gives  the  fullest  and  latest  informa¬ 
tion  regarding SANDVETCH  RAPE.  WINTEROATS, 
CRIMSON  or  SCARLET  CLOVER,  LUCERN  or  AL¬ 
FALFA  and  ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS:  also,  valuable 
Informatioh  regarding  Grass  and  Clover  Seed  Mix¬ 
tures  adapted  to  different  soils  and  situations,  and 
about  ail  SEEDS  and  SEED  GRAIN  for  fall  seeding. 

Every  farmer  should  have  this  catalogue.  Write 
for  it,  and  prices  of  any  Seeds  or  Seed  Grain  you 
fequirO. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 
Seedsmen.  Richmond,  Va» 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON* 

Bisulphide. 


For  kllllngWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dog©, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


APPLES! 

Confignments  solicited  for 

J.  C.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

Liverpool,  London,  etc.,  and  for  Houses  in  important 
centers  throughout  Europe.  Apply  to 

MAYNARD  &  CHILD,  76  State  St.,  Boston. 

Apples  for  England. 

Consignments  solicited.  Advances  made. 

Full  information  given  by 

LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

30  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Representing  only  reliable,  long-established  and 
largest  apple  auctioneers  in  the  world. 


YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES, 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  T0  the 


Old  Reliable  Commission  House, 
(Established  1865) 

S.H.&E.H. FROST,  103  Park  Place, NewYork 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  Irving  National  Bank  or  any 
of  the  Commercial  Agencies. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

29  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

I  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  I*  A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  ear  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.  Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  li'tle  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 

Reports,  Special  References,  Steucils.  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  I  nvited. 
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DIARY  OF  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

GETTING  INTO  THE  MILK  BUSINESS. 

[This  article  was  written  last  winter.  It  lias 
been  held  until  now  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  necessities  of  winter  dairying.  We 
hope  for  a  continuation  of  the  story  later. — Eiih.] 

First,  let  me  state  that  I  am  not  a 
practical  farmer,  but  a  clergyman,  and, 
therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  give  a 
farm  constant,  personal  attention.  Some¬ 
thing  like  14  years  ago,  a  stony,  hillside 
farm  of  about  200  acres  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  came  into  my  possession, 
and  has  since  been  used  rather  as  a  place 
on  which  to  spend  the  summer  months, 
than  as  a  source  of  revenue.  A  tenant, 
known  to  me  from  childhood,  worked 
the  farm  for  a  period  of  years  on  shares, 
putting  in  general  farm  crops,  keeping 
three  or  four  sows,  about  50  breeding 
ewes  and  six  or  seven  cows,  from  which 
butter  was  made  and  sold  in  the  general 
market.  During  all  these  years,  no  net  in¬ 
come  to  speak  of,  was-received  from  the 
farm,  and  I  noticed  that  its  producing 
capacity  grew  steadily  less  until,  in  years 
of  drought,  it  failed  to  pay  expenses. 
One  or  two  changes  of  tenants  made  no 
difference  with  the  general  result,  and, 
therefore,  tenant  No.  1  was  reengaged, 
and  remained  until  April,  1895.  These 
tenants  were  all  honest,  most  of  them 
economical  and  hard  working,  but  con¬ 
servative  and  content  to  go  along  in  the 
good  old  ways  of  their  fathers. 

The  year  ending  March  31,  1895  was 
the  most  disastrous  in  our  farming  ex¬ 
perience.  The  sheep  industry  had  been 
ruined,  the  general  depression  had  ham¬ 
mered  down  the  price  of  most  farm 
products  below  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  prolonged  drought  joined  hands 
with  both  to  torment  and  impoverish 
landlord  and  tenant  alike.  It  became 
evident  that  some  change  must  be  made 
or  our  summer  vacation  would  become 
altogether  too  expensive  for  a  far  from 
princely  salary.  Just  about  this  time  it 
was  rumored  that  a  milk  station  wouid 
be  erected  at  the  railroad  depot,  a  mile 
away,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  patrons 
could  be  secured  to  warrant  the  outlay 
and  assure  its  success.  A  canvass  among 
the  adjacent  farmers  disclosed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  the  project  a  year’s  trial, 
and  a  building — small  and  rough,  simply 
intended  as  a  shipping  station  —  was 
erected.  Feeling  kindly  inclined  toward 
the  new  departure,  I  consulted  the  ten¬ 
ant  about  embarking  in  the  business  of 
milk  production  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  but  found  him  utterly  unwilling  to 
entertain  the  idea.  “  It  required  too 
great  an  outlay”  ;  “  was  too  laborious”  ; 
“feed  cost  too  much”;  “it  demanded 
seven  days’  labor  in  the  week,”  and 
various  other  reasons  were  urged  against 
it. 

Hut  what  was  to  be  done  ?  We  could 
not  go  on  as  in  previous  years,  for  some¬ 
times  we  ran  at  a  loss,  and  all  the  time 
the  plant  was  being  gradually  impaired. 
Just  how  to  arrange  with  a  tenant  in 
changing  from  butter,  sheep  and  grain 
farming  in  the  middle  of  the  year — for 
sheep  and  lambs  must  be  kept  until 
marketed,  and  cows  could  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  until  after  that  event — was  a 
question.  So  badly,  also,  had  tenant 
farmers  fared  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  so  suspicious  were  they  of 
the  new  enterprise,  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  secure  a  suitable 
man  to  work  the  farm  on  shares.  Two 
men,  therefore,  well  recommended  and 
said  to  be  reliable,  were  hired  by  the 
month,  but  neither  men  nor  myself  had 
had  any  practical  experience  in  milk 
production,  and  were  compelled  to  feel 
our  way  gradually,  profit  by  mistakes, 
and  pay  for  all  knowledge  gained. 

This,  then,  was  our  condition  April  1, 
1895:  A  stony  hillside  farm  of  about 
175  acres  of  arable  land,  fences  in  a  tum¬ 
ble-down  condition  ;  soil  considerably 
impoverished  by  long-continued  crop¬ 
ping  and  slight  returns  in  enriching 
material,  pastures  and  meadows  thinly 
seeded  and  eaten  down  to  the  very 
roots  because  of  drought,  and  no  green 


forage  crops  the  fall  before  ;  no  hay  in 
the  barn  or  grain  in  the  bins,  except  a 
possible  150  bushels  of  oats  ;  a  stock  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  horses,  one  pair  of  work¬ 
ing  cattle,  three  sows,  45  ewes,  thin 
and  weak,  and  seven  cows,  spring  poor. 
My  first  care  was  to  purchase  hay  and 
grain  feed  for  the  stock,  and  caution 
the  man  to  give  them  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion.  Under  his  treatment  they  began  • 
to  improve,  but  feed  and  care  came  too 
late  for  the  sheep,  as  only  31  lambs 
could  be  saved  by  the  most  painstaking 
nursing,  though  many  more  were 
dropped,  some  still  born,  others  living 
a  few  hours  or  days  but  all  too  weak 
to  survive.  The  sows,  likewise,  proved 
to  be  so  weakened  by  inbreeding,  that 
only  one  farrowed  and  she  but  four 
pigs. 

It  was  of  the  cows,  however,  that  I 
started  more  particularly  to  write.  April 
1,  1895,  we  had  six  cows  in  milk,  most  of 
them  fresh  along  in  the  early  winter, 
and  one  other  due  to  drop  her  calf  the 
same  month.  This  herd  consisted  of  two 
registered  Jerseys  and  five  high  grades 
of  the  same  breed.  After  considerable 
thought  and  much  advice,  1  decided  not 
to  purchase  any  more  cows  at  that  time. 
The  price  of  milk  was  low,  we  still  had 
our  sheep  and  lambs  on  hand,  pastures 
and  meadows  were  certain  to  be  short, 
and  besides,  I  was  convinced  that  a  win¬ 
ter  dairy  would  be  more  profitable.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  resolution,  however,  I 
did  buy  two  heifers — one  a  two-year-old, 
due  to  drop  her  calf  in  June,  and  the 
other  a  yearling — from  a  neighbor  who 
had  no  fodder,  and  who  offered  them  at 
a  reasonable  price,  though  I  am  now 
convinced  that  I  made  no  money  by  the 
operation. 

And  now  we  were  ready  to  send  what 
milk  we  made  to  the  creamery  ?  Hardly  ! 
for  some  place  to  cool  it,  with  cans, 
strainer,  etc.,  must  be  secured.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  a  spring  near  the 
barns,  of  sufficient  capacity  and  cool¬ 
ness  that  we  need  make  but  one  trip  a 
day  to  the  milk  depot.  Two  or  three 
chestnut  logs  taken  to  the  sawmill  fur¬ 
nished  plank  and  timber  for  vat  and 
frame,  and  $5  to  $6  worth  of  lumber, 
with  about  the  same  amount  for  a  car¬ 
penter,  fitted  up  the  milk  house.  The 
purchase  of  three  cans  and  a  second-hand 
harness  and  wagon,  completed  the  out¬ 
fit,  and  we  began  to  take  the  milk  to  the 
depot. 

Our  feed,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  a 
mixture — five  or  six  pounds  daily — of 
two  x)arts  fehipstuff  to  one  of  hominy, 
with  good  Timothy  hay,  no  other  being 
available.  The  first  month  disclosed  the 
fact  that  our  cows  were  not  a  success  as 
milk  producers.  Indeed,  I  had  long 
doubted  that  they  were  profitable  as 
butter  makers,  but  bad  been  unable  to 
get  a  test  made  at  any  time.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  for  milk  in  April,  at  two  cents  per 
quart,  amounted  to  $19.50,  which  was 
better  than  the  butter  returns  had  been, 
as  our  half  from  seven  cows  barely  sup¬ 
plied  the  table.  In  May,  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  better  care  and  feed,  and  with  a 
run  in  the  swamp  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month,  the  cows  —  though  far 
from  satisfactory — did  better,  turning 
off  $29.97  worth  of  milk  at  1%  cent  per 
quart.  In  June,  at  1>£  cent  per  quart, 
the  returns  were  about  the  same,  lacking 
a  few  cents,  for  while  a  few  of  the  cows 
gained  on  pasture,  those  longest  in  lac¬ 
tation  did  not  increase,  and  even  failed 
in  quantity.  In  J  uly,  notwithstanding 
that  the  two-year-old  heifer  bought  in 
the  spring,  was  now  in  milk,  the  shrink¬ 
age  was  quite  marked,  the  proceeds  be¬ 
ing  only  $23. 

In  the  latter  half  of  this  month,  we 
began  to  supplement  the  pasture,  brown 
and  burned  with  the  prolonged  drought, 
with  a  nightly  feed  of  oats  and  peas, 
which  had  been  sown  with  this  object 
in  view.  The  oats  and  peas  were  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  first  part  of  August, 
until  they  became  too  ripe  for  green 
forage,  when  the  rest  were  cut  and 
cured  for  hay.  We  had  planned  for,  and 


expected  to  have,  plenty  of  corn  fodder 
to  follow  the  oats  and  peas,  but  the 
sheep  broke  over  into  the  sowed  corn 
got  a  taste  of  the  fresh,  green  blades, 
and,  notwithstanding  every  one  was 
poked,  fences  repaired,  and  lambs  and 
sheep  sold  as  fast  as  fit  for  market 
they  continued  to  get  into  the  corn 
almost  nightly,  and  destroyed  every 
possibility  of  a  fodder  crop.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  month,  therefore,  pasture  ano 
water  were  both  short,  but  we  supplied 
their  place  as  best  we  could  by  openin, 
springs,  feeding  what  corn  stalks  we 
had,  and  the  oat  and  pea  hay.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  the  milk  yield  from  six  cows, 
with  the  price  at  two  cents  per  quait. 
netted  only  $19.44. 

(To  be  continued.) 

COST  OF  SCRUB  OR  THOROUGHBRED 

Does  it  cost  more  to  raise  a  well-bred  hog 
horse ,  sheep,  cow  or  fowl  to  maturity 
than  it  does  to  produce  a  scrub  of  the 
same  age  ? 

To  breed  and  raise  a  good  animal,  the 
cost  of  the  service  of  the  male,  the  money 
invested  in  the  dam,  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  are  all  greater  than  in  raising  a 
poor  one.  On  the  othei  hand,  in  the 
case  of  those  animals  which  are  raised 
for  the  flesh,  the  good  animal  will  pro 
duce  more  pounds  of  growth  or  increase 
per  unit  of  food  than  the  poor  one.  Good 
animals  imply  better  sires,  more  ex¬ 
pensive  dams,  better  food,  proper  care 
and  environment,  all  of  which  cost 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  product 
of  good  animals  costs  less  for  the  food 
consumed  than  that  from  poor  ones. 

i.  P.  KOBEBTS. 

After  the  foundation  stock  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  well- 
bred  animal  than  a  scrub.  In  fact,  when 
the  well-bred  animals  and  scrubs  are 
raised  on  the  same  feed,  and  run  to¬ 
gether  from  calves  up,  the  highly-bred 
one  is  usually  larger,  more  thrifty,  and 
(Continued  on  next  page). 
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SMALLEY 


Our 
Silo 
Outfit 
at  Wort 


Our  "family"  comprises  for ’96,  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters,  Corn  Shredders,  Feed  dlills, 
Ear  Corn  Grinders,  Knot.  Cutters  and  Pow¬ 
ers  lor  operating.  Onr  pamphlets  should  ho 
read  by  every  "up-to-date”  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U.  S.  No.  1.  “The  Model  Round  Silo  and  howto 
build  it.;”  latest  reports  from  practical  stock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn-Hay,”  the  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Free  with  catalogues  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


UECDIICD’C  Patent  level-tread 

HttDTltn_o  horse-  Pqwer 

With  8PEED  REGULATOR^ 

Fori,  2  and  3  Horses.. 


LITTLE  GIANTt  hreshlng  Machine.* 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  an  1  GrasHbeed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  F.nsilaKeCutters^eed  Grmdere,<S:o 
U  UK  HA  Ell  &  SO  AS,  ljitnHilale9ra.3U.S.A* 


Feed  Cutter.  Fodder  Shredder  and  Feed  Grinder 

Three  Machines  In  One. 
Made  in  several  sixes,  and  at 
far  less  cost  than  three  sep¬ 
arate  machines  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Farming  Implements. 

Write  for  prices. 
Address 

ANN  ARBOR  A'G'L  CO., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


ENSILAGE  ANI) 
FEED  CUTTERS, 
CORN  CRUSHERS 
and  CORN 
THRASUERS. 
New  and  Best,  with 
largest  capacity  of 
any  made.  ill.  Cat. 
free.  Address 

E.  A.  PORTER 
&  BROTHERS, 

Bowling  Green.  Ky 


FRENCH BUHR 

2S  sizes  and  styles.  Every  miU  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep 
order.  “Book  on  Mill 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind,  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mill,  built,  roller  or  bulir  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for’Dfl. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


Success  in 
Stod<  Feeding 

assured  if  you  use  :::::::::::: 

The  Granite  State 
toiler  and  Cool<er 

Thousands  of  stock-feeders  use  them, 
'flic  apparatus  is  simple,  strong — will 
last  a  lifetime— and  very  cheap.  The 
boiler  can  be  used  for  cooking,  boiling, 
heating  water,  preserving  fruit,  and 
sugar  ing-off  in  the  maple  sugar  season. 

Stewart,  in  his  book  on  “Feeding 
Animals,"  says  that  “the  value  of  corn 
meal  is  doubled  by  cooking.” 

Our  pamphlet  on  “  Cooking  Food  for  Farm 
Stock  ”  tells  all  about  it.  Sent  free.  Address 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

20  i  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H. 


the 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


ForCORN  and  COBS, 
FEED,  and  TABLE 
MEAL.  ■  mproved  for  ’96-’97. 
Send  forall  mills  advertised, 
p  the  beBt— return  all  others. 

.W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

l’hlltidat.,  and  41  S.  J  idler tton  St.,  Chicago,  ill- 


THOMPSON’S 

ROOTS 
CUTTER 

1  Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  & 

1  vegetables  for  STOCK 
FEEDINC.  The  only 
i  machine  made  with  self 
,  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
•  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
I  where.  Catalog  FREE.  Address 

>  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

1 17  IliverStreet, YPSILANTI-MICH.  akix 


BANNER 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write  for  full 
information. 


MITCHELL 
MACHINECO., 
Kendallville,  Indiana. 


ENSILAGE. 

If  you  want  an  Ensilage  Outfit  that  will  work 
why  don’t  you  buy  a 

ROSS? 

Don’t  buy  “any  old  thing”  because  it  is 
cheap.  You  want  a  cutter  that  cuts.  Look 
sharp  for  frosts  and  order  early.  The  Ross 
Company  are  already  working  night  and  day 
anticipating  a  large  demand.  Prices  and  goods 
strictly  right.  1896  Catalogue  free. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


1896 
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Cost  of  Scrub  or  Thoroughbred. 

(CONTINUED.) 

in  better  condition,  at  almost  any  period 
of  its  existence.  In  dairy  cattle,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  well- 
bred  animal  usually  trives  double  the 
amount  of  milk,  and  consequently,  when 
milking,  would  naturally  require  a  little 
more  feed,  but  when  not  in  milk,  can 
usually  be  kept  as  cheaply  as  the  scrub. 
We  think  this  statement  will  prove  cor¬ 
rect  in  the  generality  of  cases.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  exceptions. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO. 

We  have  never  raised  standard-bred 
horses,  but  we  have  three  kinds  of  pure¬ 
bred  sheep,  three  kinds  of  purebred  hogs, 
two  kinds  of  purebred  cattle,  and  several 
kinds  of  purebred  poultry,  including 
White  and  Bronze  turkeys,  pea  fowls, 
guineas,  etc.,  and  I  am  very  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  cost  more 
to  raise  a  well-bred  animal  than  it  does 
to  raise  a  scrub.  Indeed,  I  would  say 
that  the  reverse  is  true,  because,  while 
the  first  cross  of  purebred  cattle,  sheep 
and  pigs,  has  proved,  with  us,  every  way 
satisfactory,  and  they  do  fairly  well  as 
long  as  a  purebred  sire  is  used,  I  know 
from  experience  that  purebred  animals 
will,  as  a  rule,  do  better  than  a  scrub 
with  the  same  chance. 

,J.  1).  VAN  VALKENBUBGII. 

Whether  it  costs  more  to  raise  a 
thoroughbred  or  scrub,  depends,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  way  he  has  been 
bred.  It  ought  to  cost  less  to  raise  a 
well-bred  animal  than  one  bred  at  ran¬ 
dom.  If  a  breeder  is  an  expert,  he 
will  thoroughly  inform  himself  of  the 
peculiar  traits  of  the  ancestry  of  his 
breeding  stock,  and  an  intelligent 
coupling  of  animals  should  produce 
healthy  stock — which,  at  birth,  inherit 
a  strong  constitution.  There  is  no 
trouble  in  raising  an  animal  with  a 
sound,  healthy  body  and  strong  con¬ 
stitution,  and  a  well-bred  animal  ought 
to  have  digestive  organs  and  power  of 
assimilating  food  that  would  cause  him 
to  grow  faster  on  the  same  food  than  a 
scrub.  Breeders  sometimes  inbreed 
their  stock,  and  thus  cause  a  weakened 
constitution,  or  do  not  use  sufficient 
care  always  to  breed  only  strong  healthy 
stock.  I  believe  the  constitution  to  be 
the  foundation  of  success,  and  that,  if 
an  animal  has  been  well-bred,  it  may  be 
raised  to  maturity  as  cheaply  as  a  scrub, 
and  should  bring  enough  more  to  pay  a 
good  dividend  on  the  extra  cost  of  the 
purchase  money  of  his  ancestry. 

c.  M.  AVINSI.OW. 

Costs  Less  for  Well-bred  Stock. 

I  can  state  most  emphatically  that  it 
does  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  costs  less, 
providing  that  the  well-bred  animal  has 
been  skllljully  bred.  This  is  not  always 
the  case,  of  course,  though  it  is  so  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  object  of 
good  breeding  is  to  remove  defects  of 
structure,  and  add  perfection  to  the 
frame,  as  well  as  to  the  appearance,  and 
if  properly  and  intelligently  followed, 
we  would  expect  to  get  an  animal  hav¬ 
ing,  not  only  a  more  sightly  appearance, 
but  with  fewer  defects,  and  with  the 
milk,  butter,  or  meat-producing  quali¬ 
ties  enhanced.  A  first-class  cow,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  returns  more  money  from  a 
given  quantity  of  feed  than  a  scrub  pos¬ 
sessing  a  rangy  frame,  small  udder,  and 
having  no  butter  record  in  her  ancestry. 
Thoroughbred  swine — bred  for  deep 
side  and  ham  and  quick-maturing  quali¬ 
ties,  must  of  necessity,  make  pork  more 
quickly  than  the  long-legged  and  rangy 
class  that  do  not  begin  to  fatten  until 
they  reach  maturity.  The  same  holds 
true  in  regard  to  sheep  and  fowls.  If, 
therefore,  the  purchase  has  not  been 
made  at  a  fancy  price,  and  the  animal  is 
really  what  it  purports  to  be,  well  and 
skillfully  bred,  the  slight  extra  first  cost 
will  be  quickly  repaid,  and  the  future 
profit  will  be  much  greater. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  true,  however, 
that  there  are  too  many  professed  breed¬ 
ers  of  thoroughbred  stock  that  do  not 


own  an  acre  of  ground,  or  breed  a  single 
animal,  and  who  flood  the  land  with 
alluring  advertisements.  Such  men  have 
done  much  to  discourage  fancy  breed¬ 
ing,  and  have  led  purchasers  to  believe 
that  all  advertisers  are  dishonest  men, 
and  that  well-bred  stock  (so-called)  is  of 
no  value.  For  this  evil,  the  farmers 
hold  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands — if 
they  would  but  use  it.  Public  exposure 
should  be  made  relentlessly  of  all  parties 
who  perpetrate  swindles  on  the  public, 
and  complaint  should  also  be  made  to 
the  recording  secretaries  of  the  stock  as¬ 
sociations.  But  the  best  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  safeguard  a  stock  buyer  has  is  to 
buy  only  from  men  who  have  enough 
faith  in  the  quality  of  their  stock  to 
ship  subject  to  approval,  the  shipper  to 
pay  all  charges  both  ways ,  if  the  stock  be 
rejected.  This  insures  shipment  of  the 
highest  quality  of  stock  only,  and  while 
it  does  not  guarantee  the  pedigree,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  a  man  who  will 
ship  in  this  way,  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  honest  than  one  who  ships  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  and  then  makes  it  so  hard 
for  a  buyer  to  return  an  unsatisfactory 
animal  that  he  would  rather  keep  it 
than  be  bothered  with  a  long  corre¬ 
spondence,  coupled  with  aspersions  on 
his  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  animal.  “Caveat  emptor  ”  (Let 
the  purchaser  beware  !)  is  an  old  legal 
maxim  that  holds  good  in  stock  buying 
as  Well  as  in  all  other  branches  of  busi¬ 
ness  to-day.  The  intending  purchaser 
should  first  look  in  the  columns  of  a 
high-class,  reputable  paper,  like  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  stock  advertisements,  and 
then  make  “  assurance  doubly  sure  ”  by 
patronizing  only  the  breeders  who  ship 
subject  to  return  at  their  own  expense. 
If  this  plan  be  followed,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  will  be  sorry  that  he  in¬ 
vested  in  high-class  stock.  The  “  best 
is  always  the  cheapest”  in  the  end. 

GEORGE  RIIYFKDD  FOULKK. 

Registered  Jerseys  Cost  More. 

It  costs  me  considerably  more  to  grow 
registered  Jerseys  than  it  does  to  grow 
scrubs  or  grades.  When  I  raise  a  grade 
or  scrub,  I  expect  to  get  a  medium  price 
when  I  sell  it  ;  knowing  this,  I  do  not 
give  it  extra  feed  or  care — just  merely 
common  treatment — and  sell  the  animal 
for  the  ruling  price.  In  every  such  case, 
it  has  cost  more  than  it  will  sell  for.  In 
my  experience,  1  find  that,  in  fully  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  farmers  are  selling 
scrub  cattle  and  horses  for  less  than  cost 
of  production. 

I  commenced  the  cattle  business  with 
a  grand  herd  of  grades,  averaging  300 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow  per  year.  I 
had  to  sell  yearling  heifers  from  this 
herd  for  $15  to  $18  each.  I  sold  the  en¬ 
tire  herd,  and  bought  the  best  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys  I  could  find  in  New 
York  State.  This  made  the  interest  on 
the  investment  greater.  To  raise  this 
class  of  cattle  successfully,  I  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  much  warmer  stables.  The  young 
calves  are  fed  whole  milk  warm  from 
the  dam  for  the  first  four  weeks  ;  then 
warm  creamery  milk  and  linseed  meal 
are  gradually  substituted  for  the  whole 
milk.  I  never  fed  a  grade  calf  whole 
milk  after  the  first  week.  Then  the 
thoroughbred  calf  is  fed  all  the  grain, 
milk  and  hay  it  can  digest  until  July  15 
or  August  1,  when  the  calves  are  turned 
into  clover  pastures  and  fed  wheat  bran. 
Calves  treated  in  this  way,  at  six  to  eight 
months  of  age,  are  as  large  as  common 
yearlings,  and  are  in  demand  at  $40  to  $50 
each.  It  has  been  seldom  that  I  could 
sell  a  full-aged,  grade  cow  for  this  price. 

Our  farmers  are  going  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  calves,  preferring  to  buy 
young  cows  for  $25  each.  Our  horse 
breeders  have  made  public  sales  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  horses  at  a  heavy  loss.  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that,  while 
it  costs  more  to  raise  a  well-bred  animal, 
and  get  it  into  shape  to  sell  for  a  paying 
price  than  it  does  to  raise  a  scrub,  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition  and  low 
prices,  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  the 
farm  pay.  myron  reightmyek. 


SOME  INDIANA  POULTRY. 

I  have  had  the  care  of  poultry,  more 
or  less,  for  more  than  40  years,  and  have 
always  been  considered  “  lucky  with 
chickens.”  For  the  past  10  years,  we 
have  had  a  plastered  henhouse,  10x36 
feet.  We  keep  from  200  to  250  fowls  in 
it  at  night ;  during  the  day,  they  have 
unlimited  range.  During  the  summer, 
they  find  most  of  their  living  ;  in  the 
winter,  they  are  fed  corn  in  the  ear  that 
they  must  pick  off  for  themselves,  some 
wheat  or  oats,  and  sometimes,  a  warm 
feed  of  mush.  The  henhouse  has  a  pile 
of  sharp  sand  and  gravel  in  one  corner, 
and  the  floor  is  covered  with  leaves  or 
trash  and  chaff  from  the  barn  on  which 
the  grain  is  thrown.  They  are  fed  all 
the  spare  milk  the  year  ’round,  and  all 
the  scraps  and  cracklings  at  butchering 
time.  Sometimes  scraps  are  bought 
from  the  butcher  for  them,  but  not  a 
great  many.  We  have  never  given  our 
poultry  that  extra  care  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  deem  necessary,  yet  we  have  never 
had  cholera.  We  bought  the  roup  once 
in  buying  some  fine  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  and  had  some  trouble  to  stamp  it 
out  which  we  did,  after  a  loss  of  a  dozen 
or  so. 

Our  greatest  trouble  is  lice,  which  we 
have  to  fight  early  and  late.  We  used 
to  lose  some  chicks  from  gapes,  but  since 
we  learned  to  put  the  coops  on  freshly- 
plowed  ground,  sprinkling  ashes  or 
lime  around,  and  moving  the  coops  on 
fresh  ground  frequently,  we  have  no 
trouble  with  it. 

As  to  results.  From  200  fowls,  in  one 
year,  we  sold  $144.75  worth  of  eggs, 
selling  right  along  at  the  market  price, 
which  ranged  from  8  and  10  cents  up  to 
35  cents  per  dozen.  We  raised  300  young 
chickens.  We  figured  out  our  poultry 
as  being  on  a  profitable  basis,  in  this 
way  :  the  manure  paid  for  the  labor  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  liberal  use  of  poultry 
and  eggs  on  the  table  more  than  paid 
for  the  food,  so  that  the  price  of  eggs 
and  chickens  sold  is  clear  gain.  We 
neglected  keeping  a  careful  account  of 
the  chickens  sold. 

On  an  average,  we  do  quite  as  well 
with  our  poultry,  but  that  is  the  only 
year  we  kept  the  account.  This  year,  we 
are  keeping  an  accurate  account  in  every 
particular.  We  are  using  an  incubator, 
have  built  a  house  12x60  feet  for  brood¬ 
ers,  and  expect  to  build  another  of  the 
same  size  for  hens.  We  have  now  200 
old  fowls  and  500  chicks.  With  our  ex¬ 
perience,  we  have  no  fear  of  keeping 
large  flocks  in  a  house,  and  feel  that 
we  have  done  fairly  well  without  doing 
so  much  extra  work  as  seems  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  needful  by  some  persons.  u. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


For  several  years  I  have  been  afflicted  with  Asth¬ 
ma.  and  Jayne’s  Expectorant  Is  the  only  medlcino 
that  has  ever  given  me  any  relief  —  LUKE  VANA- 
MAN.  Boekweli,  Tex.,  November  4,  1895. 

Regulate  your  bowels  with  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.— 
Ad  t>. 


A  REAL  REMEDY 

one  that  CURES 
Curbs,  Splints,  Colic, 
all  Lamenesses,  Shoe 
Boils,  Contracted 
and  Knotted  Cords, 
Callous  of  all  kinds, 
Strained  Tendons, 
Scratches,  etc.,  will 
be  found  in 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

1  the  only  standard  Horse  Remedy  in  the  world. 

1  Doesn't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Warranted  to 
i  locate  lameness  by  remaining  moist  on  part 
affected;  the  rest  dries  out. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  is  a  safe  cure  for 
all  pain,  conquers  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 
Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc.  Sample  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent,  charges  paid,  by 
DK.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 
27  It  Beverly  St.,  -  BOSTON,  MASS 


onnn  ferrets.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 
are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Rook  10  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH,  New  London, O 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  GULLS 

from  dams  that  made  IS  ll>s.  K  ozs.,  17  lbs.  12 
07,8.,  24  llis.  3  o/.s.  honest  printed  butter  in  7  days 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulla  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KUINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  SSSS 

burgh.  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


Public  Inspection  i  *  Waverlyfnh  to  12th. 

WiHswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J.,  or 
207  Broadway,  New  York  City 


OLD  HOGS,  YOUNG  HOGS.  'ZiSZoZ 

from  our  herd  of  Poland  Chinas.  To  reduce  stock 
before  enlarging  our  swine  parlors.  High  prices,  low 
prices;  uny  kind  of  prices  accepted.  Write 

F.  n.  UATES  0i  SO  NS,  Chlttenango.  N  Y. 


CLOSING  OUT  FOR  GOOD 7.AJ,'r  1«S: 

SHIRKS.  The  famous  Hoars:  Letterblair  2806*: 
Stelton  82702.  Four  Sows  in  pig.  and  about  20  young 
Pigs  of  last  May  and  June.  Very  cheap 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES 

all  ages.  Pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  Every  tenth  order 
tilled  free.  W.  K.  Mandevii.le,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


400 


SELECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co  , 

MILFORD  MASS, 

Sue.  to  Tlic  E.  J.  Itoche  Co. 
Warranted  Hi*  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running, dur- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 

,  V  6  sl/.es  for  hand  &  power: 
•  .-  No.  10.  $0  75;  No  «.l,  $7.00; 
2®  No.  8.  $0.50;  No.  3  $lfi:No.4. 
■*  $18;  No  2.  for  power,  $25. 

Sent  on  trial  Send  for  cat. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


Wo  make  Watering;  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


DIRECT-UM  BIT 

Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy 

as  you  want  it. 
Sample  mailed, XC  Wl.OO. 
Nickel  W1.50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  RAwc,'sN.E> 


Gailed  Horses 

It's  the  be9t.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you 
will  try  CALL  POWDER.  60  oents by  moll. 

MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  


PASTEUR 

Anthrax  Vaccine 

The  only  preventive  remedy 
for  ANTHRAX  in  CATTLE, 
HORSES,  SHEEP,  MULKS 
and  GOATS. 


PASTEUR  Anthrax  Vaccine  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada), 
No.  56  FIFTH  AVKNUJS, 

CHICAGO. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth.  82. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  5,  1896 


Humorous. 

There  was  a  soprano  whose  name  was  Miss  Byrd, 
The  finest  soprano  that  I  ever  byrd ; 

Hlie  sang  so  divinely  that  men,  ’pon  my  wyrd, 
Would  melt  Into  tears,  their  souls  were  so  styrd. 

No  critic  would  venture  her  voice  to  malign, 

Her  singing  it  was  so  remarkably  fign. 

Hut,  alas  1  she  said  “  Yes,”  when  the  bass  said 
“Be  mlgn  ?  “ 

And  straight  from  the  choir  Miss  Byrd  did  resign, 

—Han  Francisco  Wave. 

Mrs.  Dearborn  :  “Is she  unmarried  ?’* 
Mrs.  Lakefront :  “Decidedly  so.  She 
has  been  unmarried  three  times.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Tom  :  “  Didn’t  you  find  Miss  Sears 
rather  cool  for  a  summer  girl  ?  ”  Jack  : 
“  Yes ;  she  was  more  like  an  Indian 
summer  girl.” — Life. 

Thb  pessimist  is  the  man  who  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
fatted  calves  is  not  so  large  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prodigal  sons. — Truth. 

“  Land  must  be  cheap  around  here,” 
murmured  Funniman,  when  he  saw  a 
sign  in  a  dry  goods  store  which,  read, 
“  Lawns,  five  cents.” — Phlia.  Record. 

She:  “I  have  been  suffering  dread 
fully  lately  with  shooting  pains  in  my 
face.”  He  :  “  You  may  have  been  using 
too  much  powder.” — New  York  Ledger. 

Mother:  “What  is  the  matter,  my 
dear?  Why  are  you  crying?”  Harry 
(between  sobs):  “I  left  my  m’lasses 
candy  oh  that  chair,  and  the  deacon’s-a 
settih’  on  it.”— Harper'*  Itazar. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Youkbk. 


BUY  '  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  tVHOLKSA  M!  PRICES,  Dsllvered  TREE 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  V  E  Healers 
profits.  In  use  64  years.  Hndorsed  by  (iraflec  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  (or  Sample*. 
4.  W.  INGFRSOl.l.,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


ill  I  inrrn  competent  Club 

WA  II  I  til  Agents  (Women, 
VI  n  II  I  LiU  Men,  Girls  or 

Roys)  In  every  town  In  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods,  bill  krai,  Terms;  Good 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Colleen, 
26c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  ami 
100.  In  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 


you  a  W-POund  Host  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
SI  A  S3  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


&  V  i 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering. 


"-"S'  YOUR  COWHOUSE  with***** 


Let  it  storm,  and  blow,  and  freeze 
— your  cows,  horses,  and  hens  will 
not  care  if  your  buildings  are  sheathed 


NEPONSET 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC. 


It  costs  much  less  than  shingles — absolutely 
water-proof,  wind-proof,  frost-proof,  and  durable 
— any  one  can  put  it  on . 


We  will  send  you  Free  of  expense 

Samples  and  Particulars. 

F.  W.  BIRO  &  SON, 

Sole  Hfrs.  East  Walpole,  Mass. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  bc- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


Bo*  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  hanks  of  Lake  Erie  call  attcin- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


BATTLES’ PRICES 


—See  The  rural  New-Yorker. 
August  29.  Pago  688,  for  De¬ 
scriptions. 


GOLD  COIN  WHEAT.— Peck,  60  cents:  per  bushel,  $1.20. 

CALIFORNIA  MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYK.- Peek,  10  cents;  per  bushel,  $1. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER.— Peek,  $1 ;  per  bushel,  $3.50. 

TIMOTHY  SF.ED.— “BATTLES’  XXX  OHIO”  brand.  New  crop.  Uecleaned  Seed,  unsurpassed 
for  purity  and  high  vitality.  Price  (for  immediate  orders ,  and  stock  being  on  hand),  per  bushel,  $1.85 

'  *  Address  FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


to  WUPAT^sS^?^ 

f  U  I  tii  enable  the  pi 
til  VVlll«rTl  runidurn  left  in 


use  a  complete  fertilizer,  one  \ 

IT  STRONG  GROWTH  OF  ROOT  so  necessary 

_ _ j  piano  to  stand  the  rigors  of  winter.  I  he 

rusidum  left  in  the  soil  WILL  HELP  THE  CROP  through 
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AN  AMERICAN  SHETLAND  PONY. 

A  WORTHY  RIVAI.  OF  THE  BICYCLE. 

A  Popular  Piece  of  Horse  Flesh. 

Part  I. 

The  bicycle  craze  has  swept  a  good  many  boys  and 
girls  away  from  habits  and  ideas  that  most  of  us 
cherish  as  among  the  happiest  of  childhood’s  memo¬ 
ries.  The  boy  or  girl  of  20  years  ago  always  had 
some  pet  animal  to  be  loved  and  cared  for.  It  was  a 
hen  or  a  dog,  a  calf,  colt  or  sheep — some  living  ani¬ 
mal  that  grew  up  with  them,  and  really  seemed  to 
share  their  childish  troubles  and  joys.  The  work  of 
training  and  mastering  this  living  pet  was  a  most 
useful  drill  for  the  boy  or  girl,  for  it  taught  lessons 
of  patience,  self-control  and 
watchful  care  that  could  hardly 
be  learned  in  any  other  way. 

The  bicycle  craze  or  habit  has 
changed  this,  to  a  great  extent. 

In  many  cases,  the  “  wheel”  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  living  pet  in 
the  child’s  life.  While  the  wheel 
has,  certainly,  done  its  full  share 
in  the  world’s  development,  it  is, 
at  best,  only  a  machine.  A  child 
cannot  love  or  pet  a  machine  as 
it  would  a  living  animal,  and  it 
can  generate  no  such  spirit  of 
companionship  as  will  grow  up 
between  a  boy  and  a  dog  or  pony. 

Mr.  D.  II.  Nash,  of  Millington, 

N.  J.,  is  one  of  those  men  who 
believe  that  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  childhood  to  have  the 
care  and  ownership  of  some  liv¬ 
ing  pet.  His  own  children  have 
grown  up  among  farm  animals. 

A  big  black  dog,  about  the  same 
age  as  the  little  boy,  watches 
and  guards  his  young  master 
and  mistress  with  more  care,  and 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibility, 
than  any  human  beside  their 
parents  could  be  expected  to  as¬ 
sume.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
companionship  of  that  noble  old 
dog  will  help  make  a  better  man 
and  a  better  woman  out  of  that 
boy  and  girl. 

When  the  bicycle  craze  started, 

Mr.  Nash  saw  that,  some  day, 
there  would  be  a  reaction  among 
those  parents  who  do  not  care  to 
have  their  children  waste  all 
their  love  and  sympathy  on  a 
steel  machine.  The  desire  to 
“go”  and  to  get  about  easily 
from  place  to  place,  cannot  be 
headed  off.  The  b  i  c  y  1  e  has 
planted  that  desire  so  that  it 
cannot  be  pulled  out.  The  child  must  have  something 
that  will  cost  no  more  than  a  good  wheel,  and  which 
will  carry  people  about  from  place  to  place,  and  give 
the  child  a  truer  sense  of  responsibility  and  care. 
Mr.  Nash  decided  that  a  well-bred  Shetland  pony 
answers  these  requirements  better  than  anything  else, 
and  for  a  number  of  years,  he  has  been  breeding 
them.  He  visited  the  Shetland  Islands  in  order  to 
secure  good  stock,  and  to  see  how  these  little  horses 
are  kept  and  bred  at  home. 

In  July,  I  visited  Mr.  Nash’s  farm  in  order  to  see 
the  ponies  and  learn  something  about  them.  A  Shet¬ 
land  is  a  dwarf  horse.  Its  small  size  is  due,  chiefly, 
to  the  hard  fare  it  has  received  on  its  native  island. 
Exposure  to  cold  and  storm,  with  scanty  food,  has, 
through  many  generations,  reduced  its  size  and  given 


it  a  rough,  shaggy  appearance.  When  brought  to 
this  country  and  given  plenty  of  good  food  and  com¬ 
fortable  shelter,  the  Shetland  grows  larger.  Mr.  Nash 
says  that,  with  several  generations  of  heavy  feeding 
and  the  best  of  care,  he  can  produce  a  1,000-pound 
horse  from  the  original  500-pound  pony.  This  is  not 
desirable,  however,  for  such  a  horse  would  have  few, 
if  any,  points  of  superiority  over  a  small  Morgan  or 
French-Canadian.  The  public  want  a  Shetland  about 
44  inches  high,  and  one  of  the  hardest  things  with 
which  American  breeders  have  to  contend,  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  pony  to  increase  in  size  under  improved 
care.  About  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  increase,  is 
to  import  new  blood  from  Shetland. 

Though  the  size  of  the  Shetland  has  been  reduced 


by  many  generations  of  hard  usage,  its  temper,  vigor 
and  intelligence  seem  to  have  been  even  bettered  by 
the  treatment  it  has  received.  A  well-bred  and 
trained  Shetland  is  the  most  lovable,  patient  and 
“  knowing  ”  little  animal  that  has  ever  held  a  place 
in  the  stable.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  strong,  sturdy 
and  active.  You  may  have  seen  some  little,  short, 
sturdy  Frenchman  or  Italian  raised  in  some  poor 
district,  where  food  was  scanty  and  rough,  and  where 
home  comforts  were  few.  Under  such  conditions, 
some  men  would  grow  long  and  thin  and  consump¬ 
tive,  but  the  little  man  simply  turned  into  muscle 
and  gnarl  and  tough  fiber,  so  that  you  have  been 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  work  he  can  turn  off  in 
a  day.  He  does  it  all  so  good-naturedly,  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  at  work. 


That  man  represents  among  his  fellows,  what  the 
Shetland  does  among  horses.  There  are  other  dwarf 
horses,  however,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Nash  why  he  picked 
out  the  Shetlands.  He  has  investigated  them  all. 
The  Icelands,  he  says,  compare  well  in  size  and 
strength  with  the  Shetlands,  but  are  dull  and  slug¬ 
gish  and  ugly  in  disposition.  A  child  might  as  well 
have  a  donkey  and  be  done  with  it,  so  far  as  intelli¬ 
gence  is  concerned.  The  Welsh  and  Exmoor  ponies 
are  quick  and  graceful,  and  many  of  them  can,  doubt¬ 
less,  out  travel  the  Shetlands;  but  they  are  inclined 
to  be  ugly  and  treacherous,  and  are  not  safe  for 
children  to  drive.  The  Shetland  is  as  good-natured 
as  a  sheep.  A  little  child  might  play  about  its  legs 
without  fear  of  a  kick  or  injury.  The  Shetland  is 

not  intended  for  grown-up  peop’e 
to  drive,  but  is  above  all  a  child’s 
animal. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  claim 
that  it  can  trot  as  fast  as  Maud 
S. ,  or  that  it  can  haul  a  plow  or 
a  ton  of  hay.  Your  child  does 
not  weigh  a  ton,  and  you  do  not 
want  the  baby  to  go  whirling 
over  the  road  at  a  break-neck 
pace  behind  an  excited  horse. 
A  child  is  sure  to  take  some  life- 
iniluence  from  its  companions — 
even  from  its  pets.  No  man 
would  give  his  son  a  bulldog  in 
preference  to  a  collie,  unless  he 
wanted  to  make  a  fighter  out  of 
the  boy.  A  Shetland  possesses 
the  qualities  of  dignity,  patience 
and  loyalty,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  horse  that  a  child 
can  safely  drive.  The  Shetland 
is  a  gentleman — that's  what  he 
is — and  if  your  boy  learns  to  love 
him,  and  care  for  him  properly, 
the  per  cent  of  “horse  sense” 
in  that  boy’s  make-up  will  be 
considerably  increased.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  think  that  I 
spend  too  many  words  in  talking 
about  this  side  of  the  matter.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  have  talked 
half  enough  about  the  influence 
of  farm  animals  in  developing 
character.  The  Jersey  cow  has 
not  only  increased  the  money 
output  of  the  American  dairy, 
but  her  influence  has  uncon¬ 
sciously  gone  deeper,  and  im¬ 
proved  the  social  and  moral  side 
of  every  man  or  woman  who  has 
championed  her  cause.  She  is  a 
dainty  little  lady  among  cows, 
and  from  the  milker  to  the  owner, 
everyone  who  brushes  up  against 
her,  gets  a  little  inspiration  for 
something  better  in  life.  You  may  have  dozens  of 
horses  on  your  farm,  but  the  chances  are  that  a  Shet¬ 
land  colt  added  to  them,  will  give  the  children  just 
what  they  need  to  make  a  closer  link  to  tie  them  to 
the  old  home. 

Mr.  Nash  says  that,  sometimes,  people  with  young 
children  buy  a  little  Shetland  as  soon  as  it  is  weaned. 
The  little  thing  can  be  kept  on  the  lawn  or  in  a  little 
house  of  its  own.  It  grows  up  to  be  as  much  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  as  the  dog,  and  will  follow  its 
master  all  over  the  house.  When  it  is  big  enougli  to 
be  harnessed,  the  boy  can  take  care  of  it  himself. 
Hoy  and  pony  are  like  two  ebuins,  and  they  will  go 
driving  about  like  comrades  out  on  a  vacation.  As 
we  said  at  the  start,  trier©  are  an  increasing  number 
of  people  who  do  not  like  to  see  their  children  giving 
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all  tbeir  companionship  to  a  wheel.  Mr.  Nash  has 
been  wise  in  concluding'  that  a  good  Shetland  pony, 
furnished  at  the  price  of  a  first-class  bicycle,  will,  at 
an  early  day,  prove  about  the  most  popular  piece  of 
living  flesh  that  can  be  packed  inside  a  horse  bide. 

Starting  with  a  few  animals  direct  from  the  Island, 
he  has  built  up  an  excellent  herd,  without  doubt  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  The  ponies  on  the  Island 
are  inferior  stock,  except  where  they  are  kept  up  and 
bred  and  fed  with  some  regularity.  Formerly,  of 
course,  when  the  ponies  ran  together  in  large  herds, 
there  was  more  or  less  inbreeding,  and  this  with  a 
diet  of  sea  weed,  coarse  grass,  and  even  fish,  gave 
small  and  inferior  animals,  valuable  chiefly  for  foun¬ 
dation  stock.  We  have  seen  how,  in  a  few  genera¬ 
tions,  the  stock  can  be  improved  and  increased  in  size, 
so  that  the  American-bred  Shetland  is  as  much  more 
desirable  for  practical  purposes  as  is  the  high-class, 
American-bred  Jersey  cow  superior  to  an  imported 
Jersey.  Mr.  Nash’s  herd  is  made  up  of  several  distinct 
families,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  too  close  inbreed¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  he  could  furnish  foundation  stock  for 
several  distinct  herds  that  are  in  no  way  related. 
Next  week,  we  shall  try  to  tell  more  about  the  herd 
and  the  care  given  an  American  Shetland.  11.  w.  c. 


POISONING  CUTIVORMS. 

DO  THK  SONG  BIRDS  SUFFER? 
Cutworms  were  very  numerous  in  some  localities  in 
this  vicinity  during  the  cutworm  season  of  18%.  A 
friend,  who  runs  a  fruit  farm  and  market  garden, 
called  on  me  in  the  spring,  and  related  his  troubles. 
The  ground  was  full  of  cutworms  ;  they  had  nearly 
destroyed  his  first  plantmgs,  and  were  busier  than 
ever.  “  Last  night,”  said  he,  “  they  cut  down  40  out 
of  300  tomato  plants  that  we  set  yesterday.” 

“  But  why  don’t  you  stop  them  ?  ” 

“We  can’t ;  there  are  too  many  of  them.  All  we 
can  do  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket.” 

“  Have  you  tried  Paris-green  ?” 

“  No.  1  never  heard  of  using  it  for  cutworms.  How 
do  you  do  it  ?  ” 

“Wet  some  bran,  putting  in  a  little  molasses  to 
sweeten  it,  and  put  the  Paris-green  in  that.  Scatter 
the  bran  on  the  ground  infested  by  the  worms.  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  try  it,  but  those  who  have, 
say  that  the  worms  will  eat  it  in  preference  to  the 
plants,  and  will  be  destroyed.” 

“  I  will  go  right  straight  home  and  try  it.”  And  he 
did.  Ten  days  later,  he  called  on  me  again. 

“  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  bran  and  Paris-green 
work  to  a  charm  ;  they  will  save  me  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  this  year.  I  went  right  home  and  fixed  some  as 
you  told  me,  scattered  it  about  among  a  part  of  my 
tomatoes  and  cabbages,  and,  having  a  little  left,  I  put 
it  on  two  rows  of  onions.  It  stopped  the  worms  right 
then  and  there.  Not  another  plant  was  taken  where 
I  used  it,  while  the  rest  were  just  mowed  down.  The 
two  rows  of  onions  were  left  untouched,  while  those 
adjoining  were  taken.  The  only  mistake  was  in  not 
putting  it  on  all  my  garden  to  start  with.  I  fixed 
that  as  soon  as  I  found  out  how  it  worked.  I  have 
time  to  get  a  crop  yet,  though,  of  course,  the  earliest 
and  most  profitable  crop  is  nearly  lost.” 

He  has  a  farm  of  about  160  acres,  of  which  about 
20  acres  of  low  land  are  used  for  garden.  All  the 
song  birds  in  the  county  in  which  he  lives,  if  they  had 
been  encamped  on  his  farm  last  spring,  would  not 
have  saved  his  garden  from  the  worms.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  his  bran  and  Paris-green  killed  a  single 
song  bird.  If  it  did,  it  works  differently  from  the 
way  it  does  on  my  place.  I  have  repeatedly  tried 
putting  out  Paris-green,  both  in  bran  and  in  corn 
meal,  to  catch  English  sparrows,  and  I  never  yet 
caught  a  sparrow  or  any  other  bird  with  it. 

As  I  look  at  it,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sentimental 
nonsense  talked  and  written  about  saving  the  song 
birds.  Nobody  enjoys  the  sweet  songs  of  birds  more 
than  I  do,  and  I  do  not  wantonly  molest  them  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  which  of  us  is  to 
gather  the  crops  that  I  have  sowed  and  cultivated,  I 
prefer  to  do  it  myself.  If  the  birds  insist  on  taking 
the  crops,  the  birds  will  have  to  go.  In  this  vicinity, 
the  birds  (except  the  English  sparrows  and  game 
birds)  have  never  been  interfered  with  to  any  great 
extent  by  man,  and  we  have  the  normal  number. 
Yet  they  have  not  shown  their  ability,  even  though 
they  had  the  disposition,  to  save  our  crops  from  the 
ravages  of  the  cutworms. 

If  Fred  Grundy,  or  anybody  else,  objects  to  our 
poisoning  cutworms  on  account  of  the  danger  to  birds, 
it  strikes  me  that  he  should  show,  first,  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  real  and  not  imaginary  ;  and,  second,  if  the 
danger  is  real,  that  the  birds  which  are  killed  in  pois¬ 
oning  the  worms,  are  of  more  value  to  the  farmer 
than  the  crops  that  he  saves  by  the  process.  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  proposition  is  true. 

But  I  came  near  forgetting  what  seems  to  me  a 
very  important  point  regarding  the  use  of  Paris-green 


with  bran  and  molasses,  which  I  have  not  seen  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  likely  to  prove 
equally  effective  against  other  insect  pests  besides 
the  cutworms,  if  used  at  the  proper  time.  This  same 
neighbor  about  whom  I  have  been  writing,  came  to  me 
recently  and,  while  discussing  his  experience  with  the 
poison,  said,  “  There  is  another  thing  about  that  bran 
and  Paris-green  :  We  have  lost  a  great  many  cabbages 
of  late  years,  by  a  maggot  in  the  root.  You  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  told  you  about  our  putting  it  on  part  of  a 
cabbage  patch.  Where  we  used  it,  we  have  not  lost 
a  cabbage  by  the  maggot,  and  where  we  did  not  use 
it,  they  are  nearly  all  destroyed.  We  think  that  the 
poison  was  put  there  just  in  time  to  catch  the  insect 
which  lays  the  egg,  with  the  result  that  she  did  not 
lay  any  eggs.  Another  year,  we  shall  use  it  on  our 
whole  garden,  and  keep  it  there  as  long  as  necessary.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  man’s  experience  points 
towards  a  much  wider  field  for  the  use  of  insecticides 
than  has,  heretofore,  been  considered  possible. 

Michigan.  f.  iiodgman. 


BLACKBERRY  CULTURE  IN  MARYLAND. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Early  Harvest  blackberry, 
a  new  impetus  was  given  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit. 
“  Double  blossom  ”  and  the  attacks  of  the  cane  borer, 
had  blasted  not  only  the  plantations,  but  the  hopes 
of  most  of  our  blackberry  growers,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  growing  the  varieties  of  the  Wilson 
and  Dorchester  type.  The  Early  Harvest  was,  also, 
found  to  be  more  hardy  and  fi*ee  from  rust  than  were 
those  kinds.  Although  hardier,  as  I  have  said,  I  have, 
by  no  means,  found  it  to  be  proof  against  such  win¬ 
ters  as  were  experienced  in  1893  and  1895,  when  more 
than  one-half  the  growth  was  killed  almost  to  the 
ground.  I  have  not,  as  yet,  found  it  to  be  subject  to 
any  disease  beyond  a  slight  attack  of  rust ;  but  such 
is  its  vigor,  that  it  will  often  recover  from  such  at¬ 
tacks  of  itself,  something  I  have  never  known  any 
other  variety  of  the  blackberry  family  to  do.  Its 


A  RAKE  AND  SPUD  FOR  BLACKBERRY  VINES.  Fig.  190. 


habit  of  growth  is  such  as  to  admit  of  easy  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  simply  pinching  back  the  new  growth  of  cane 
at  2)4  feet  causes  it  to  grow  in  tree  form,  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  staking.  Trained  in  this 
manner,  it  needs  only  shortening  in  of  the  branches 
in  the  spring,  to  make  it  easy  of  cultivation.  Grown 
either  in  hills  or  by  the  hedge  system,  it  does  equally 
well,  if  attention  is  given  to  the  proper  cultivation, 
thinning  of  superabundant  canes,  and  cutting  back  of 
side  growth. 

With  my  first  venture  with  the  Early  Harvest  black¬ 
berry,  nine  years  ago,  I  was  discouraged  by  the  re¬ 
ports  of  several  of  my  neighbors,  who  reported  that 
it  all  went  to  growth  of  cane,  that  it  overbore 
a  lot  of  small,  hard,  half  red  berries,  and  took 
all  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn  to  ripen  all 
its  crop.  But  for  a  fortunate  occurrence  during  the 
first  winter  of  my  experience  with  this  variety,  I,  too, 
might  have  condemned  it  as  worthless  from  the  above- 
mentioned  faults.  Part  of  my  patch  extended  to 
quite  a  depression  in  the  field,  between  two  prominent 
knolls.  I  noticed  that  the  ends  of  the  canes  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  patch  were  killed  back,  at  least, 
one-lialf  or  more.  I  did  not  shorten  back  the  side 
growth  the  first  year,  and  the  berries  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  were  not  only  twice  as  large  as  those  on  the 
knolls,  but  ripened  their  crop  in  about  one-half  of 
the  time.  Here  was  a  lesson  in  pruning  of  which 
I  quickly  took  advantage.  Next  season,  I  cut  back 
the  side  shoots  to  about  six  inches  long,  thinned  the 
canes  where  too  thick,  and  got  an  excellent  crop  of 
good  sized  berries,  which  all  ripened  within  three 
weeks,  except  a  few  hills  upon  which  too  much  wood 
growth  had  been  left ;  these  were  loaded  with  an  im¬ 
mense  crop  of  small,  hard  berries  which  it  took  nearly 
all  of  August  to  ripen. 

For  shipping  and  canning,  the  Early  Harvest  has 
no  equal,  but  the  berries  are,  by  no  means,  large,  and 
will  never  bring  as  much  in  market  as  larger  varie¬ 
ties,  which  may  also  be  far  inferior  to  them  in  flavor. 

For  dragging  out  the  dead  wood  and  canes,  1  use  a 
contrivance  made  from  an  old  horse  rake,  see  Fig.  190. 
The  bar  to  which  the  teeth  are  fastened,  was  sawed 
obliquely  across,  leaving  as  many  teeth  as  would  fit 


in  between  the  rows  in  raking.  A  pair  of  old  buggy 
shafts  with  the  singletree  left  on,  and  nailed  or  bolted 
to  the  bar,  answered  for  handles  with  which  to  guide 
the  rake.  The  singletree  faces  the  front  ot  the  rake 
next  the  horse,  which  is  harnessed  to  the  machine  far 
enough  from  the  rake  to  admit  of  dumping  its  accumu¬ 
lations  occasionally.  This  improvised  rake  enabled 
me  to  do  the  work  of  20  men  with  forks  and  rakes.  It 
takes  a  stout  pair  of  arms  to  hold  and  dump  the  rake, 
but  it  does  the  work  quickly  and  well.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  answer  in  raking  out  grape  and  tree 
trimmings  quite  as  well  as  some  of  the  rakes  shown 
in  recent  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  r  s.  cole. 

Maryland. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

THE  “NEW”  APPLE  CULTURE. 

There  Is  Profit  in  An  Apple  Tree. 

( Concluded .) 

Last  week,  Mr.  Edwin  Hoyt  told  us  about  his  new 
method  of  apple  culture.  He  would  plant  the  trees 
18  feet  apart  each  way,  and  cut  them  out  when  they 
grew  large  enough  to  touch.  He  made  some  estimate 
as  to  yearly  crops  that,  doubtless,  seemed  large  to 
many  of  our  readers.  When  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  most  orchards  have  an  “  off  year  ”, 
he  said  : 

“  In  our  new  departure,  we  purpose  to  have  them 
bear  every  year.  Only  two  things  are  necessary  to 
have  annual  crops  of  apples  (aside  from  spring  frosts)  ; 
these  are,  first,  plenty  of  food  for  the  trees  and 
second,  thinning  of  the  fruit.  If  the  trees  are  relieved 
of  from  one-half  to  two  -thirds  of  the  fruit  soon  after 
it  is  set,  we  may  be  able  to  get  more  apples  in  bulk, 
which  will  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  the  whole 
amount  of  fruit  that  sets,  if  left  on,  and  without  any¬ 
thing  like  the  exhaustion  to  the  tree.  A  tree  will 
bear  every  year  if  it  is  given  plenty  of  food,  and  is 
not  allowed  to  ripen  too  much  seed  so  that  it  cannot 
grow  its  full  set  of  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  up 
fruit  buds  for  another  year.  How  to  manage  this, 
the  orchardist  will  soon  learn  after  a  little  experi¬ 
ence.” 

“  But  suppose  that  any  large  number  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  were  to  follow  your  advice  !  Where 
could  they  sell  their  apples  ?  They  will  say  that  they 
cannot  sell  what  they  now  raise.” 

“It  is  true  that  they  cannot — but  why  ?  Who 
is  there  in  your  neighborhood  now,  who  raises  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  apples  to  bother  any  buyer 
or  shipper  ?  What  few  are  raised  are  shoved  into 
New  York  or  nearby  markets  to  be  sold  by  commis¬ 
sion  men,  who  pay  us  just  what  they  choose.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  done  differently  now  from  what  it  formerly 
was.  Everything  is  done  on  a  large  scale  ;  buyers 
go  where  there  is  something  to  buy,  and  apple  buyers 
and  shippers  like  to  go  where  they  can  secure,  at  short 
notice,  5,000  or  10,000  barrels  (more  or  less)  on  the 
spot.  If  every  acre  of  suitable  orchard  land  in  Fair- 
field  County  were  planted  to  good  varieties  of  apples, 
and  the  trees  cared  for  as  I  have  stated,  the  apples 
would  find  a  readier  market,  and  at  better  prices,  than 
the  few  which  are  raised  here  now. 

“  Cooperation  among  our  farmers  in  this  fruit  busi¬ 
ness,  is  what  is  wanted  for  best  results.  Then  cold 
storage  houses  could  be  built  on  a  cooperative  plan, 
and  apples  held  until  it  was  thought  advisable  to  ship 
them.  If  domestic  buyers  would  not  pay  a  price  at 
which  the  growers  thought  best  to  sell',  an  agent 
could  be  sent  to  Europe  to  receive  and  sell  the  apples 
there.  In  this  way,  the  farmer  would  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dealer  or  middleman,  as  he  now  is.  The 
foreign  market  is  almost  unlimited.  Distance  is  rap¬ 
idly  giving  way  to  time,  so  that  American  apples  can  be 
transported  to  more  distant  cities  where  the  demand 
for  them  will  increase  faster  than  the  production. 
Furthermore,  we  in  Connecticut  are  living  in  one  of 
the  most  favorable  localities  on  this  continent  for 
apple  raising.  In  the  first  place,  our  soil  produces  the 
best-flavored  and  firmest  apples  grown  anywhere.  We 
are  near  and  between  New  York  and  Boston,  the  two 
most  important  and  favorable  shipping  points  for 
foreign  markets,  as  well  as  home  consumption,  thus 
giving  us  a  great  advantage  over  the  West,  or  even 
western  New  York.  Buyers  from  Boston  and  New 
York  City  could  come  here  and  purchase  a  cargo  of 
apples  inside  of  24  hours,  which  they  would  do  if  the 
apples  were  here,  and  money  was  to  be  made  out  of  it.” 

“  What  do  you  say  about  varieties  ?  ’’ 

“Foreign  as  well  as  home  markets  take  more 
quickly  to,  and  pay  a  higher  price  for,  red  apples  than 
those  of  any  other  color.  The  choice  of  varieties 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  soil  and  climate,  as 
some  varieties  will  do  much  better  here  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  some  sorts  which  are  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  West,  would  be  of  very  little  value  here. 
But  as  the  matter  now  stands,  the  Baldwin  is  the 
most  popular  east  of  Ohio.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower, 
and  the  apples  good  sellers,  they  keep  well,  and  the 
tree  is  a  good  bearer.  There  are  varieties  lor  thus 
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section  which  come  into  the  market  earlier,  and  are 
nearly  as  good  for  their  season  as  the  Baldwin.  There 
is  no  discount  on  the  Baker,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Wealthy,  King  of  Tompkins  County  and  Hurlbut, 
for  red  apples.  The  R.  I.  Greening  is  one  of  the  very 
best  for  a  green  apple  ;  the  tree  grows  strong,  is  a 
good  bearer,  and  the  apple  is  good  for  both  eating  and 
cooking.  Peck’s  Pleasant  is  of  the  Newtown  Pippin 
family,  the  tree  being  a  better  grower  and  the  apples 
more  easily  raised  than  the  Newtown  Pippin.  For  a 
late  variety,  the  English  Russet  stands  very  popular, 
especially  where  it  does  well.  In  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  it  is  planted  very  extensively,  and  more  money 
made  from  it  than  from  any  other  variety.  The  Ben 
Davis  has,  from  its  large  size  and  color,  gained  much 
reputation  in  the  West,  but  for  New  England  is  not 
considered  as  profitable  as  for  the  West  The  quality 
of  the  apple  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  sell  where  there 
are  other  varieties  so  much  better.  There  are  many 
new  varieties  about  which  there  is  much  talk  in  the 
various  catalogues  and  papers,  but  as  yet,  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  tested  here  to  warrant  placing 
them  above  those  already  named.  Some  of  them  may, 
however,  be  even  more  valuable  than  any  which  are 
now  grown  here,  and  if  so,  we  want  them.  They  are 
Sutton  Beauty,  Stark,  Paragon,  Bethel,  McIntosh 
Red,  Wolf  River,  Salome,  York  Imperial,  Gano,  Belle 
de  Boskoop,  Kinnaird  and  others.” 


FRUITS  IN  THE  COLD  NORTH. 

NEW  PLAN  FOR  TRAINING  PEACH  TREES. 

Grand  Isle  County  is  naturally  the  fruit-growing 
section  of  Vermont.  Composed 
wholly  of  islands  and  peninsulas 
in  Lake  Champlain,  it  has  an  at¬ 
mosphere  especially  suited  to 
growing  fruits  of  the  choicest 
quality.  Grand  Isle  does  not 
boast  any  great  bonanza  fruit 
farms  of  several  hundred  acres 
in  extent,  but  what  is  better  for 
the  community,  it  has  a  good 
many  hundred  acres  in  bearing 
orchards  owned  in  small  tracts 
by  practical,  industrious  farmers 
and  fruit  growers.  I  made  a 
trip  over  there  recently,  and 
talked  with  some  of  the  leading 
fruit  growers  of  the  county. 

Mr.  T.  L. 

has  a  capacity  of  2,000  barrels, 
and  he  expects  almost  to  fill  it 
this  fall  from  his  own  orchards. 

Mr.  Kinney  said,  “  I  have  about 
1,000  apple  trees  in  full  bearing, 
besides  500  or  more  young  trees 
set  from  two  to  three  years.  This 
orchard  in  front  of  my  house, 
contains  500  trees,  one-half  Green¬ 
ings  and  the  other  half  Baldwins. 

The  lower  orchard  has  more 
varieties,  Fameuse,  Greenings, 

Yellow  Bellflowers,  Baldwins, 

Spys,  Kings  and  other  standard 
sorts.  Our  strongest  winds  are 
from  the  south,  and  that  is  why  I  have  grown  that 
tall  cedar  hedge  along  the  south  line  to  protect  my 
trees.” 

In  walking  through  the  orchard  with  Mr.  Kinney,  I 
noticed  that  nearly  every  tree  was  very  evenly  set 
with  apples,  some  trees  carrying  more  than  should 
be  allowed  to  ripen.  Mr.  Kinney  believes  in  thorough 
and  frequent  cultivation  to  check  wood  growth  and 
retain  moisture  for  the  trees.  I  asked  him  how  and 
where  the  bulk  of  the  apples  raised  on  the  island 
were  sold,  and  he  said,  “  Right  here  in  the  orchards  ; 
buyers  from  New  York,  Boston  and  from  the  West 
are  here  every  fall,  and  buy  all  the  apples  they  can 
get.  My  apple  house  is  constructed  with  hollow 
walls,  but  plastered  between  the  studding,  so  that  I 
can  keep  my  apples  all  winter  without  freezing,  and 
I  usually  keep  a  portion  of  them  to  ship  to  com- 
missionmen  in  New  York  and  Boston  later  in  the 
season.” 

This  is  the  home  of  the  Vermont  Beauty  pear,  one 
of  the  choicest  new  varieties,  and  while  on  my  rounds 
1  met  Mr.  J.  T.  Macoinber,  in  whose  orchard  now 
stands  the  parent  tree.  Mr.  Macomber  is  one  of  the 
leading  pomologists  of  New  England,  having  origin¬ 
ated  many  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruits. 
Many  years  ago,  he  tried  to  raise  peaches,  but  the 
severity  of  the  winters  in  this  latitude  so  interfered 
with  the  growth  of  the  trees,  that  he  never  was  able 
to  mature  good,  sound  fruit.  Some  10  or  12  years  ago, 
however,  he  tried  an  experiment  in  training  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  to  trail  along  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  it  a  winter  protection.  This  plan  has  worked 
successfully,  and  he  now  has  a  peach  orchard  of  50 
trees,  many  of  them  in  bearing  this  year.  Fig.  191 


shows  one  of  the  trees,  a  five-year-old,  on  which  there 
is  now  growing  a  fine  lot  of  fruit.  The  picture  shows 
Mr.  Macomber  lifting  one  end  of  the  fender  so  as  to 
give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  trunk. 

“  In  the  first  place,”  said  he,  “  I  wanted  to  train  the 
trees  so  that  I  could  lay  them  down  easily  in  the  fall, 
and  take  them  up  again  in  the  spring,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots  or  straining  the  bodies.  I  found 
that,  by  rubbing  off  the  buds  of  the  seedling  or  graft, 
and  forcing  it  to  grow  up  like  a  whip,  I  could  bend  it 
over  flat,  cover  all  but  the  tip  with  an  inverted  wooden 
trough,  made  of  clapboards  or  any  light  material,  to 
keep  off  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  By  extending  the 
trough  and  rubbing  off  fresh  buds,  I  could,  in  two  or 
three  years,  have  a  horizontal  stem  16  or  18  feet  long, 
and  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  I  then  turn  the  tip 
end  up,  and  allow  the  buds  to  form  branches  in  a  line 
with  the  trunk  so  as  to  make  a  fan-shaped  top  that 
would  more  easily  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  This  pro¬ 
cess  of  extending  the  trunk  requires  a  couple  of  years 
before  any  top  is  attempted,  so  you  see  that  it  takes 
some  time  longer  to  get  an  orchard  into  bearing  than 
by  allowing  the  top  to  grow  naturally.” 

“  How  do  you  protect  these  trees  in  winter  ?  ” 

“  I  loosen  the  bandage  that  holds  the  top  to  the 
stake,  remove  the  blocks  of  wood  from  under  the 
trunk,  and  the  tree  turns  over  on  its  side  as  easily  as 
a  man  turns  over  in  bed.  Then  I  cover  the  tops  with 
old  boards,  replace  the  trough  over  the  stem,  and  the 
job  is  done.  I  use  no  straw  or  litter,  as  I  find  that 
the  boards  alone  are  sufficient.  At  first,  I  gave  my 
land  level  culture,  but  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  ice 
formed  all  over  the  orchard,  and  froze  my  trees  down 


to  the  roots  ;  so  I  had  to  commence  all  over  again.  1 
now  plow  my  orchard  in  ridges  so  that,  in  a  wet  time, 
the  water  will  run  away  from  the  trees.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  your  method  of  growing  peaches 
could  be  employed  profitably  in  raising  fruit  for 
market  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  Aside  from  the  longer  time  required 
to  bring  an  orchard  into  bearing,  there  is  not  much 
extra  labor.  I  can  lay  down  my  whole  orchard  of  50 
trees,  cover  them  in  a  day,  and  raise  them  again  in 
the  spring  in  a  day.  The  cost  of  spouting  and  the 
time  spent  in  trailing  the  stems  along  the  ground  are, 
of  course,  something  to  take  into  consideration  ;  but 
where  parties  are  situated  near  our  large,  northern 
towns  and  can  find  a  special  market  for  something 
extra  nice  and  fresh,  I  think  that  they  could  make 
peach  growing  quite  profitable.” 

“  What  varieties  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  hardly  know  ;  they  are  all  seedlings  of  my 
own  raising.  I  believe  that,  where  we  have  so  severe 
a  climate  to  contend  with,  and  wish  to  grow  tender 
fruits,  we  can  get  better  results  to  grow  the  tree  from 
the  seed  under  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.” 

I  think  that  this  process  of  training  the  growth  of 
trees  might  well  be  employed,  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
in  the  culture  of  the  apricot,  quince,  Japan  plum  and 
other  fruits  or  flowering  shrubs  that  require  some 
protection  in  winter.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
especially  applicable  to  small  gardens  and  private 
grounds,  where  the  owners  take  pride  in  growing 
choice  fruits  for  their  own  tables.  Thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  squandered  every  year  in  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  for  tender  varieties  of  fruit  trees  that  never  bear 


fruit.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  Russian  apricot  ; 
every  tree  agent  that  comes  around,  has  it  for  sale. 
The  name,  Russian,  sells  the  trees.  I  have  seen  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  in  the  last  10  years,  in  private  gardens. 
Others  may  have  seen  a  real,  live,  ripe,  Russian  apri¬ 
cot,  but  I  never  have. 

My  first  impression,  after  seeing  Mr.  Macoinber’s 
peach  trees,  was  that  they  were  too  frail  to  be  of 
any  commercial  value ;  but  after  learning  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  and  comparing  the  necessary  labor  pertain¬ 
ing  thereto,  with  grape  culture,  I  concluded  that  a 
peach  tree  could  be  grown  in  Vermont  by  Mr.  Ma- 
comber’s  method,  almost  as  cheaply  as  a  grape  vine. 
When  it  is  more  generally  known  that  peaches  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  northern  New  England,  I 
think  that  many  will  be  glad  to  adopt  this  unique 
method  of  growing  them.  c.  w.  scarff. 

Vermont. 


POTATO  NOTES  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

VARIETIES  ;  ADVERTISING  ;  TOMATOES  ;  BUYING  GRAIN. 

A  small  acreage  of  potatoes  was  planted,  and  the 
crop  is  much  lighter  in  this  vicinity,  this  year.  Many 
pieces  blighted,  and  there  has  been  considerable  rot. 
Where  neither  blight  nor  rot  has  prevailed,  not  so 
many  have  set  in  the  hill.  I  am  unable  to  account 
for  this,  as  the  season  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
favorable  one.  Potatoes  wholesale  at  50  cents  per 
bushel,  which  is  a  good  living  price  when  they  can 
be  delivered  right  from  the  field.  We  consider  50 
cents  now  better  thaD  60  or  65  cents  in  winter,  as 
handling  and  reassorting  cost,  and  the  more  hand¬ 
ling,  the  greater  the  shrinkage. 
Our  potatoes  have  sold  unusually 
well  this  year.  We  have  kept 
them  moving  as  fast  as  ready  to 
dig.  We  aim,  by  soil  and  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizers,  to  grow 
tubers  of  extra  good  quality,  and 
to  get  this  fact  before  the  people, 
have  done  considerable  small  ad¬ 
vertising  in  our  local  daily  paper, 
asking  consumers  to  test  our  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  to  insist  upon  getting 
ours  from  their  grocer.  Adver¬ 
tisements  cost  us  one  cent  per 
word,  and  15  cents  or  so  per  day 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  have  helped 
sales.  If  one  wishes  to  sell  prod¬ 
uce,  have  something  good,  then 
get  people  to  talking  about  it  1 

We  have  learned  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  grow  potatoes  too 
many  years  on  the  same  land  ; 
two  years  are  long  enough.  We 
much  prefer  to  follow  corn.  We 
don’t  want  potatoes  for  seed,  at 
any  price,  that  have  been  chilled 
or  sprouted.  They  will  cost  dear 
in  the  end.  Not  enough  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  seed  by  the 
general  run  of  farmers,  and  poor 
yields  can  often  be  traced  to  this 
cause.  We  like  to  grow  varieties 
whose  vines  will  cover  the  soilj 
thus  providing  a  mulch  and  keeping  down  weeds. 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and  Carman  No.  3  are  poor 
in  this  respect ;  nevertheless,  they  are  very  good 
yielders  with  us.  This  year,  we  planted  all  our 
potatoes  in  rows  32  inches  apart,  and  14  inches  in 
the  row.  We  want  the  first  sprouts,  and  want  the 
seed  covered  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  cut. 

It’s  much  cheaper  to  kill  weeds  before  they  are  up, 
and  to  do  this  there  is  nothing  like  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row.  Used  once  a  week  after  planting  until  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  so  high  as  to  injure  the  tops,  one  will  find 
his  labor  bill  in  growing  potatoes  materially  lessened. 

We  cannot  afford  to  dig  by  hand  ;  it  costs  too  much, 
is  hard  work,  and  quite  a  per  cent  are  injured  by  the 
hook  or  fork.  We  use  a  Success  Jr.,  digging  every 
alternate  row.  After  picking,  we  run  through  with 
half  of  a  lever  spring-tooth  harrow,  using  one  horse. 
In  running  the  digger,  we  pay  no  attention  to  tops, 
but  it  will  work  a  little  better  if  the  tops  are  partially 
dead.  If  they  clog  the  harrow,  release  the  lever,  drive 
the  length  of  the  harrow,  and  it’s  clean  to  start  in 
again. 

We  believe  in  going  rather  slow  with  much-puffed 
new  varieties,  giving  them  a  trial  in  our  soil  to  see 
whether  they  are  at  home  before  planting  a  large 
area.  We  tried  Vick’s  Early  Leader  tomato  this  year, 
but  shall  not  again.  Good,  strong  plants  set  out  at 
the  same  time  as  Dwarf  Champion,  Ruby,  Matchless 
and  others,  failed  to  ripen  before  the  others,  and 
when  doing  so,  gave  us  a  lot  of  little  tomatoes,  too 
small  to  sell,  and  a  large  part  of  them  very  irregular. 
We  have  yet  to  find  a  tomato  of  better  size,  shape, 
yield  and  market  quality  than  the  Dwarf  Champion. 

The  apple  crop  is  heavy  in  this  locality,  and  prom- 
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ises  fine  fruit.  Baldwin  is  the  winter  apple  for  this 
region.  It  is  the  heaviest  and  most  constant  yielder, 
and  yields  a  larger  per  cent  of  marketable  fruit. 
Rhode  Island  Greening  will  yield  two-thirds  as  much, 
while  King  does  not  yield  over  one-fourth.  Yellow 
Bellflower  yields  well,  and  is  a  fine  apple,  but  too 
delicate  to  handle. 

Bears,  which  bloomed  lightly,  are  yielding  a  fair 
crop  of  better  fruit  than  usual.  Corn  promises  fine, 
and  a  large  acreage  was  planted.  More  silos  are 
being  built  than  ever  before. 

We  have  a  rat  and  fireproof  grain  bin  which  we  like 
very  much,  and  have  material  on  hand  to  build  an¬ 
other  this  fall.  It  is  made  of  sheet  iron  which  we  buy 
in  strips  six,  seven  or  eight  feet  long  as  desired,  and 
about  three  feet  wide.  We  set  it  on  studs  about  18 
inches  apart,  and  lap  the  iron  about  two  inches,  using 
wire  shingle  nails.  It  costs  2%  cents  per  square  foot, 
so  is  not  much  more  expensive  than  boards  and  far 
superior. 

We  like  to  buy  our  winter’s  supply  of  grain  during 
the  summer.  It  is  then,  usually,  at  its  lowest  price, 
and  we  buy  as  cheaply  as  the  miller.  We  don’t  have 
to  run  to  the  mill  every  few  days,  and  we  know  where 
we  are.  Some  of  the  creameries  in  this  section  are 
doing  their  patrons  quite  a  service,  and  saving  them 
considerable  money  by  buying  their  grain.  As  soon 
as  enough  orders  are  in  to  warrant,  one  or  more  car¬ 
loads  are  ordered,  and  it  is  usually  all  sold  before 
arrival.  Drafts  are  met  out  of  the  creamery  surplus, 
so  no  one  man  has  to  advance  money.  Fifty  cents 
per  ton  added  to  the  actual  cost  of  grain,  covers  all 
expense.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

Connecticut. 


IS  THE  TUBERCULIN  TEST  DANGEROUS  ? 

THE  VETERINARIANS  GIVE  THEIR  SIDE. 

On  page  548,  The  R.  N.-Y.  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
cow  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  that  was 
tested  with  tuberculin,  but  failed  to  respond.  On 
killing  her,  it  was  found  that  a  tubercle  in  her  lung 
had  become  covered  or  encysted,  so  that  it  could  not 
spread.  In  other  words,  Nature  had  healed  the  lung 
by  covering  up  the  tubercle.  The  New  York  Farmer, 
in  commenting  on  this  statement,  said  : 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  tuberculin  injected 
into  such  an  animal ,  converts  the  latent  and  harmless 
tubercle  into  an  active,  dangerous  and  contagious  case. 
Suppose  such  a  cow  had  been  tested ,  and  as  the  test 
proved  (?)  her  free  from  disease,  she  had  been  sold  into  a 
new  herd.  She  might  easily  have  infected  the  whole  herd 
before  her  case  became  known. 

This  is  a  very  important  and  interesting  point,  and 
we  sent  the  Farmer’s  statement  to  some  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  veterinarians,  with  the  request  that  they  tell  us 
if,  in  their  opinion,  the  obieetions  are  well  founded. 

Dr.  Salmon  Says  Tuberculin  is  Harmless. 

This  Bureau,  probably,  has  collected  more  records 
of  tuberculin  tests  than  any  other  institution  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  evidence  that  the  use  of  tuberculin  in  cattle  con¬ 
verts  latent  and  harmless  tubercles  into  active  and 
dangerous  ones  ;  neither  have  I  seen  any  evidence 
that  tuberculin  increases  the  liability  to  the  disease. 
&o  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  tendency,  as 
shown  by  the  experiments  which  we  have  made,  is 
for  tuberculin  to  convert  active  tuberculosis  into  a 
chronic  and  latent  form,  and  to  give  animals  a  certain 
immunity  from  tubercle  infection.  The  objections 
which  you  mention  to  the  use  of  tuberculin,  are,  I 
think,  the  most  unreasonable  and  unjustified  of  any 
that  have  ever  been  put  forth.  d.  e.  salmon. 

Chief  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  Tuberculin  Test  on  Cattle. 

The  objections  are  neither  reasonable  nor  correct. 
Extended  investigations  have  shown  that  the  use  of 
tuberculin  does  not  excite  or  increase  the  liability  to 
the  disease  in  cattle.  Opponents  to  the  use  of  the 
tuberculin  test  still  claim  that  the  use  of  tuberculin 
will,  frequently,  produce  tuberculosis,  or  excite  into 
activity  a  latent  case  of  the  disease  ;  but  their  asser¬ 
tions  are  never  accompanied  by  experiments  or  facts 
to  support  their  claims.  American,  as  well  as  Euro¬ 
pean,  veterinarians  and  investigators  are  now  almost 
unaminous  in  their  opinion  that  tuberculin  is  a  reliable 
and,  practically,  an  infallible  test,  and  that  its  use, 
as  a  diagnostic  when  applied  to  cattle,  does  not  ag¬ 
gravate  an  existing  mild  or  latent  case  of  the  disease, 
or  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  a  healthy  animal. 
During  the  earlier  use  of  tuberculin  upon  man,  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  it  was  found  that,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  the  tubercular  lesions  were 
aggravated,  and  the  disease  hastened  to  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation.  From  this  fact  (and  in  no  case  as  a  result  of 
extended  observation  or  experiment),  a  few  writers 
reasoned  that  the  use  of  tuberculin  on  cattle  would 
have  ’he  same  injurious  effect.  Investigations  have 
shown,  however,  that  the  deduction  was  not  correct. 


There  is  no  experimental  evidence  that  tuberculin 
aggravates  or  excites  disease  in  cattle,  while  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  numerous  experiments  which 
show  that  the  use  of  tuberculin  had  no  such  injurious 
effect  upon  diseased  animals. 

At  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  held  at 
Berne,  in  September  last,  the  following  resolution  on 
tuberculin  was  adopted  : 

Resolution  No.  1.  Tuberculin  is  a  very  valuable  diagnostic 
agent,  and  can  yield  the  greatest  assistance  in  combating  tuber¬ 
culosis.  There  is  no  reason  for  objecting  to  its  general  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  it  may  aggravate  preexisting  tubercular 
lesions. 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  all  the  veterinarians 
present,  with  two  notable  exceptions,  that  of  Galle- 
beau  and  Hess,  of  Berne.  It,  therefore,  represents 
the  most  recent  opinion  of  the  foremost  veterinarians 
of  Europe. 

The  result  of  the  investigations  of  American  veteri¬ 
narians  is  very  fully  given  in  Bulletin  No.  29,  1895, 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station. 
In  giving  the  conclusions  drawn  from  their  own  tests 
made  at  the  station,  and  from  well-established  facts 
on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  as  determined  by  other 
investigators,  it  reads  :  “  The  following  may  be  said 
to  cover  a  portion  of  the  ground  that  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  cleared  from  doubt :  (1.)  Tuberculosis  of  the 

lower  animals  is  identical  with  human  consumption. 
(2.)  It  is  an  infectious  disease.  (3.)  The  disease  may 
be  transmitted  from  man  to  the  lower  animals,  and 
from  the  lower  animals  to  man.  (4.)  Tuberculosis 
causes  more  deaths  in  the  human  family  than  any 
other  disease.  (5.)  Cows  are  especially  susceptible  to 
the  disease,  and  are  extensivelv  affected  with  it.  (6.) 
Milk  from  tuberculous  cows  may  convey  the  disease 
to  the  consumers.  (7.)  Milk  from  tuberculous  cows  hav¬ 
ing  non-affected  udders,  may  convey  the  disease.  (8.) 
The  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals  may  convey  the  dis¬ 
ease.  (9.)  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  cannot  be 
recognized  by  clinical  examination.  (10  )  No  other 
test  yet  discovered,  than  that  afforded  by  tuberculin, 
can  detect  any  considerable  proportion  of  cases  in  the 
living  subject,  and  this  test  is  practically  infallible. 
(11.)  Injections  of  tuberculin  cannot  produce  tuber¬ 
culosis,  or  are  the  results  harmful.  Any  one  of  these 
assertions  can  be  successfully  defended  by  observa¬ 
tions  made  on  the  part  of  experimenters  of  unques¬ 
tioned  credibility.  Most  of  them  have  been  verified 
by  our  own  station  work.” 

Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  use  of  tuberculin,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  section  on  Public  Health  of  the  New  YTork 
Academy  of  Medicine,  November  8,  1895,  states  in  his 
resum6,  that  “  Tuberculin  is  a  reliable  diagnostic 
agent.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  tuberculin,  prop¬ 
erly  used,  will  cause  generalization  of  preexisting 
disease.  All  tuberculous  herds  should  be  tested  with 
tuberculin,  and  the  tuberculous  and  healthy  animals 
separated.” 

Dr.  W.  B.  Niles,  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Iowa  State  College,  says  :  “  The  fact  that  it  has 
been  assumed  by  some  to  hasten  the  course  of  the 
disease,  causing  a  mild  case  to  become  acute,  has 
been  heard  of  by  the  objectors  to  the  use  of  tuber¬ 
culin,  and  some  are  trying  to  make  a  good  deal  of 
capital  out  of  the  statement.”  Like  a  drowning  man, 
the  objectors  clutch  at  any  straw  within  reach,  no 
matter  how  weak.  Dr.  Niles  further  says,  “  The 
results  of  the  work  here  do  not  go  to  show  that  a 
mild  case  is  made  worse.  In  no  case  under  observa¬ 
tion,  has  a  rapid  decline  followed  the  use  of  the 
agent.” 

I  might  quote  similar  results  from  the  bulletins  of 
the  experiment  stations  of  Delaware,  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Tuberculin  is  not  a  reliable  agent  for 
incompetent  or  inexperienced  men.  The  original 
investigations  with  tuberculin,  during  its  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  showed  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  fail¬ 
ures  to  diagnose  correctly;  but  with  improved  methods 
and  increased  experiece,  the  proportion  of  failures  in 
the  hands  of  competent  veterinarians,  is  now  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  disregarded,  f.  l  kilborne. 

Dr.  James  Law  Expresses  An  Opinion. 

It  is  quite  true  that  “  tuberculin  injected  into  such 
an  animal”  (a  tuberculous  one)  “  converts  the  latent 
*  *  *  tubercle  into  an  active”  one.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  the  “latent”  tubercle  is,  therefore,  “  harm¬ 
less,”  or  that  it  requires  this  injection  of  tuberculin 
to  render  it  “  dangerous  and  contagious”.  The 
tubercle,  however  latent,  harbors  the  bacillus,  and 
where  the  bacillus  is,  there  is  the  element  of  harm, 
danger  and  contagion.  Had  the  writer  said,  more 
harmful,  more  active,  more  dangerous,  and  more  con¬ 
tagious,  his  words  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  ; 
but  as  they  stand,  they  were,  evidently,  intended  to 
imply  that  there  could  be  neither  harm,  danger  nor 
contagion,  until  the  tubercle  had  been  roused  into 


greater  activity.  This  is  based  on  the  old  doctrine 
that  cases  of  a  contagious  disease  which  would  not  be 
necessarily  fatal,  should  be  preserved  if  possible,  a 
doctrine  which  has  cost  the  Old  World  its  hundreds 
of  millions,  but  which,  to-day,  for  enlightened  econo¬ 
mists,  to  say  nothing  of  sanitarians,  is  no  longer  ten¬ 
able.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  quickly  and 
absolutely  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  man,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  so  in  animals,  and 
keep  doing  so  until  man,  also,  could  be  finally  freed 
from  it. 

The  supposition  that  “*a  cow  had  been  tested,  and 
as  the  test  proved  (?)  her  free  from  the  disease,  she 
had  been  sold  into  a  new  herd,  she  might  easily  have 
infected  the  whole  herd  before  her  case  became 
known,”  is  skillfully  constructed  to  depreciate  the 
tuberculin  test ;  but  it  is  based  upon  faulty  pre¬ 
mises.  The  supposed  basis  is  that  the  tuberculin  must 
have  stimulated  the  latent  tubercle  into  “  dangerous 
activity,”  which  is  precisely  what  the  test  showed  it 
had  not  done.  If  the  test  failed  to  detect  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  latent  tubercle,  it  was  because  it  had 
failed  to  bring  about  an  excess  of  high  temperature, 
and  high  temperature  would,  certainly,  have  been 
developed  if  the  latent  tubercle  had  been  roused  to 
activity.  The  same  influence  which  produces  the 
local  activity  in  the  tubercle,  produces,  simultane¬ 
ously,  an  abnormal  activity  in  the  heat-produciDg 
center,  and,  as  a  result,  the  febrile  reaction.  If,  then, 
there  was  no  reaction,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
there  was  no  stimulus  given  to  the  activity  of  the 
tubercle.  The  argument,  therefore,  that  this  cow  was 
rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  use  of  tuberculin, 
has  no  basis  in  fact  or  in  science. 

In  the  case  that  does  react,  showing  the  febrile  tem¬ 
perature,  the  argument  would  hold.  The  latent 
tubercle  has  been  roused  into  greater  activity,  and  an 
increased  danger  of  infection  has  been  brought  about. 
But  if  tuberculin  is  to  be  used  at  all,  the  reacting 
cow  should  be  promptly  killed,  and  the  possibility 
of  infection  from  this  source  done  away  with.  The 
stock  owner  who  uses  tuberculin  as  a  test,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  preserves  in  his  herd  a  single  animal  that  reacted 
under  its  influence,  is  doing  his  best  to  secure  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  infection  to  his  other  animals,  and  the 
State  that  will  compel  the  use  of  tuberculin,  without 
paying  for  and  promptly  slaughtering  all  reacting 
animals,  is  guilty  of  a  useless  and  unwarranted  in¬ 
jury  to  private  property.  In  sanitary  work,  the  two 
things  are  inseparable — the  tuberculin  test  and  de¬ 
struction  of  reacting  animals. 

Tuberculin  must  be  used  with  great  judgment,  but, 
judiciously  and  intelligently  used,  it  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  agent  known,  for  dealing  with  tuberculosis  in 
animals.  As  to  the  question  whether  “tuberculin 
can  increase  the  liability  to  the  disease,”  the  answer 
must  be  qualified.  Contagious  diseases  act  on  the 
animal  system,  or  on  the  tissues  through  the  poison¬ 
ous  products  which  they  form.  These  tend  to  lower 
the  vitality,  or  to  irritate  or  oth  erwise  to  injure,  the 
tissues  attacked.  If  this  injurious  action  is  too  power¬ 
ful,  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  fails,  and  the  part,  or  the  animal  is  destroyed. 
If,  however,  the  poison  is  less  powerful,  the  defensive 
powers  of  the  part  attacked,  of  the  white  blood  cells, 
and  of  the  system,  are  successfully  called  into  play, 
and  the  attacking  germs  are,  sooner  or  later,  de¬ 
stroyed  and  cast  out.  In  such  a  case,  in  most  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  the  system  acquires  increased  power 
of  defense  in  case  of  any  attack  by  the  same  germ  in 
the  future,  and  is  usually  considered  as  proof  against 
a  second  attack  of  that  particular  disease.  In  measles, 
scarlatina,  lung  plague,  anthrax,  etc.,  this  acquired 
power  of  resistance  is  very  effective,  whereas,  in 
tuberculosis,  it  is  relatively  very  much  less  powerful. 
In  systems,  however,  that  are  naturally  resistant  to 
tuberculosis,  this  increased  resistance  may  be  quite 
perceptible,  and  upon  this  somewhat  unstable  basis, 
was  built  the  Koch  system  of  treating  the  disease  by 
injections  of  tuberculin. 

In  a  very  susceptible  animal,  therefore,  with  a 
latent  tubercle,  or  with  the  tubercle  germ  just  enter¬ 
ing  the  tissues,  and  not  having  had  time,  as  yet,  to 
produce  visible  local  disease,  the  tuberculin  would, 
for  the  moment,  lay  the  system  open  to  a  more  active 
progress  of  the  tuberculosis.  In  a  comparatively  in¬ 
susceptible  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  education 
received  through  the  presence,  in  limited  amount,  of 
the  tuberculin,  would  train  the  white  blood  cells  to 
produce  an  increased  amount  of  the  defensive  proteids, 
and  would,  correspondingly,  decrease  the  liability  to 
the  disease. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  matter  has  not  been  dealt 
with  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and  by  the  mind  of 
the  trained  animal  pathologist,  for  this  attempt  to 
popularize  the  subject  by  men  who  start  out  with  a 
one-sided  view  and  object,  serves  only  to  distort  and 
misapply  facts  and  truths  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  essentially  misleading.  Ignorance  and  preju- 
dic  e  make  a  dangerous  combination  at  any  time,  but 
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a  partial  knowledge  with  prejudice,  is  much  worse, 
as  it  deludes  the  public  with  a  show  of  science,  and 
produces  a  conviction  which  can  only  have  an  evil 
result. 

As  the  opponents  of  measures  for  the  sanitation  of 
our  herds  and  dairy  products,  habitually  prejudice 
the  public  mind  by  charging  that  veterinarians 
advocate  tuberculin  for  selfish  ends,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  that  I  am  not,  at  present,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  State  board  charged  with  dealing 
with  tuberculosis.  Although  I  served,  for  one  year, 
on  the  Tuberculosis  Commission,  I  did  so  without  one 
cent  of  remuneration,  and  when  the  law  creating 
that  Commission  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  the 
Commission  made  a  careful  report,  and  I  have  not 
since  discussed  the  subject  except  by  special  request, 
and  then  for  a  semi  private  rather  than  a  public 
audience.  In  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and  in 
the  bulletins  previously  published  by  the  Cornell 
University  Experiment  Station,  any  one  interested  can 
read  my  views,  which  are  given  from  the  pathological 
and  economical  standpoint,  and  entirely  irrespective 
of  any  animus  shown  by  the  opponents  of  the 
tuberculin  test  and  of  veterinary  sanitary  work. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answei’ed  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Life  History  of  the  Apple  Rust. 

A.  B.  6'.,  Toms  River ,  N.  .7. — What  is  the  trouble  with  the  in¬ 
closed  apple  leaf  ?  What  would  prevent  the  trouble  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLINGEBLAND. 

The  apple  leaf  bore,  on  the  under  side,  many  groups 
of  minute  cups  with  a  fringed  border,  situated  in  a 
bright  orange-yellow  spot.  When  examined  under  a 
microscope,  each  little  cup  was  found  to  be  full  of  a 
fine,  brown  powder  ;  each  minute  particle  of  this 
powder  was  one  of  the  spores  or  seeds  of  a  curious 
fungous  disease  known  as  the  Apple  rust.  Some¬ 
times,  the  fruit  and  branches  are  also  attacked  by 
this  fungus  ;  infested  fruits  become  misshapen,  and 
are  rendered  worthless.  The  disease  works  on  the 
apple  tree  during  May,  June  and  July.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  the  seeds  or  spores  formed  in  the 
little  fringed  cups  will  not  grow  on  any  part  of  the 
apple  tree,  but  will  germinate  only  on  the  branches 
of  cedar  or  juniper.  Thus,  in  midsummer,  the  spores 
of  the  Apple  rust  are  borne  by  the  winds  to  cedar 
trees,  and  there  they  find  congenial  surroundings  in 
the  tissues  of  the  branches.  They  cause  the  cedar 
branches  to  enlarge  rapidly  in  an  abnormal  manner, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  hard,  rounded,  apple¬ 
like  bodies,  commonly  known  as  Cedar  apples,  vary¬ 
ing  from  one-half  to  1%  inch  in  diameter.  These 
Cedar  apples  attain  their  full  growth  in  April,  and 
then  push  forth  a  number  of  yellow,  jelly-like,  horn¬ 
shaped  processes,  often  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
rendering  the  apple  a  conspicuous  object.  On  the 
ends  of  these  curious  processes,  the  spores  or  seeds 
are  developed.  These  spores  will  grow,  however, 
only  on  the  leaves,  fruit  or  branches  of  an  apple  tree, 
where  they  produce  the  Apple  rust. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  seeds  of  Cedar  apples 
may  be  carried  eight  miles  by  the  wind.  Thus  wher¬ 
ever  cedars  occur,  the  Apple  rust  may  be  expected  to 
flourish,  and,  conversely,  where  there  are  no  cedars 
within  10  miles  or  more,  the  apple  will  be  free  from 
the  attacks  of  the  fungus.  Hence,  it  follows  that 
Apple  rust  should  be  combated,  first  by  removing  all 
sources  of  infection — that  is,  all  cedars  or  junipers 
should  be  destroyed  so  as  not  to  allow  the  Cedar- 
apple  stage  of  the  fungus  to  develop.  Where  this  is 
impracticable,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
spray  the  infested  apple  trees  very  thoroughly,  liter¬ 
ally  paint  the  trees,  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  early  in 
the  season,  in  May  especially.  Keep  a  good  coating 
of  the  fungicide  on  the  trees  for,  at  least,  a  month 
and  I  believe  that  the  fungus  can  be  controlled. 

The  Qumce  rust  is  a  similar  fungus,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  sprayed  quince  orchards  have  much  less 
of  the  disease  than  unsprayed  ones.  The  Apple  Rust 
is  rarely  very  serious,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
checked  by  liberal  and  judicious  spraying  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  in  May  and  early  June. 

The  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug. 

W.  V-,  Louisville,  Ky. — I  send  some  specimens  of  insects  which 
are  new  to  our  county,  and  are  very  destructive  to  nearly  mature 
cabbage  plants.  Where  they  touch  the  plant,  the  leaves  wilt  and 
dry  up,  causing  considerable  damage.  What  are  they  and  what 
is  a  remedy  ? 

A  ns. — The  insect  proved  to  be  the  Harlequin  Cab¬ 
bage  bug  or  Calico-Back  (Murgantia  histrionica).  It 
is  a  black  bug  with  bright  red  and  yellow  markings  ar¬ 


ranged  as  shown  at  /  and  g  in  Fig.  192.  It  was,  origi¬ 
nally,  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
In  1866,  it  was  noticed  in  Texas,  and  has  slowly  con¬ 
tinued  its  northward  march  until  it  now  ravages  cab¬ 
bage  and  radish  plants  in  southern  Ohio  and  New 
Jersey.  It  is  not  likely  to  become  a  serious  pest 
much  further  north.  It  is  proving  one  of  the  most 
destructive  and  hardest  to  combat  of  any  of  the 
insects  that  attack  cabbage.  The  winter  is  spent  in 
the  adult  state,  the  bugs  hibernating  in  sheltered 
places  under  boards  and  other  rubbish  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  cabbage  fields.  These  old  bugs  are  astir 
early  in  the  spring,  and  attack  any  cruciferous  or 
mustard-like  weeds  growing  about,  and  the  first  brood 
of  the  bugs  develops  on  these  weeds,  or  perhaps, 
upon  radishes  that  may  be  up  at  the  time.  The  time 
when  the  eggs  for  the  first  brood  are  laid  in  the 
spring,  depends  upon  the  latitude,  and  character  of 
the  season.  The  eggs,  shown  natural  size  at  c,  and 
enlarged  at  cl  and  e,  are  usually  deposited  in  two 
parallel  rows  of  six  or  eight  each.  They  are  white 
and  so  peculiarly  marked  with  black  that  they 
resemble  miniature  white  barrels  with  black  hoops. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  young 
bugs  grow  rapidly,  going  through  all  their  moults,  and 
attaining  the  adult  stage  in  about  two  weeks.  The 
bugs  sent  by  W.  V.  had  laid  several  clusters  of  eggs  on 
the  sides  of  the  box,  all  had  hatched,  and  the  young 
bugs  had  died  before  the  box  reached  me,  although  I 
got  it  the  sixth  day  after  it  was  mailed  ;  this  is  a 
good  illustration  of  how  fast  the  insect  breeds.  Thus 
there  may  develop  several  generations  of  the  bugs 
during  the  summer.  The  young  bugs  or  nymphs  are 
shown  at  a  and  b,  Fig.  192. 

The  insect  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  kill 
without  injuring  the  plants.  It  gets  its  food  from  the 
inner  tissues  of  the  leaves  by  means  of  a  long,  slender 
beak  which  pierces  the  outer  skin,  and  then  acts  as  a 
pump  to  suck  the  juices  up  into  the  body.  Insects 
that  suck  their  food  in  this  way,  are  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  arsenical  poisons  which  can  be  applied 
only  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Possibly  some  of  the 
younger  bugs  could  be  killed  with  kerosene  emulsion, 


but  the  important  point  to  be  striven  for  is  the 
destruction  of  the  over-wintered  adults  in  the  spring  ; 
there  is  no  practicable  method  of  getting  at  them  in 
the  winter.  In  the  spring,  they  cluster  largely  upon 
mustard  or  radishes  where  they  may  be  killed  with 
pure  kerosene  oil,  of  course,  killing  the  plants  also. 
This  plan  of  trapping  the  old  bugs  with  mustard  or 
radish  crops  in  the  spring,  has  been  tried  with  excel¬ 
lent  results  in  Mississippi.  When  the  bugs  once  get 
at  work  on  cabbages,  the  only  practicable  and  success¬ 
ful  method  of  fighting  them  is  to  handpick  them  in 
all  stages  and  the  egg  clusters.  It  may  be  practicable, 
in  some  cases,  to  sweep  the  bugs  off  from  the  plants 
with  an  insect  net.  Thus  only  the  most  thorough 
and  watchful  efforts  will  succeed  in  preventing  this 
serious  cabbage  pest  from  ruining  a  crop.  m.  y.  s. 


Crimson  Rambler  Rose. 

E.  W.  W.,  Nashville,  Term. — Where  can  I  buy  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  rose  t 

Ans. — Of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O.; 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.,  New  York,  or  of  almost  any  of  the  nursery¬ 
men  who  deal  in  roses  and  advertise  in  our  columns.  i 


When  to  Plant  Peach  Trees. 

W.  L.  A.,  New  York. — What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  peach  trees 
along  the  Hudson  River— spring  or  fall  ?  I  bought  200  last  spring, 
but  my  ground  was  not  in  good  condition,  so  I  set  them  in  a 
nursery  row.  They  have  made  'a  prodigious  growth  this  season. 

Ans. — The  best  time  to  set  peach  trees  is  early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  cutting 
them  well  back  when  set.  The  apple  crop  in  our 
section  is  very  good, oof- winter  varieties.  There  are 
no  peaches.  Grapes  are  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

J.  F.  WYGANT. 

A  moderate-sized  peach  tree  with  one  year’s  growth 
from  the  bud,  is  the  ideal  tree  for  setting.  The 
severe  pruning  of  a  large,  two-year-old  tree  seems  to 
check  its  growth,  so  that  it  will,  generally,  make  but 
little  progress  the  season  it  is  set.  W.  L.  A.  should  set 
his  trees  in  the  spring.  Save  all  the  roots  possible, 
and  prune  close  to  the  trunk  all  branches  ;  then  cut 
the  top  down  to  about  four  feet.  If  care  be  taken  to 
get  the  earth  among  the  roots,  and  it  be  pressed 
firmly,  the  trees  may  do  well.  However,  I  would 


prefer  to  buy  good  one-year-old  trees.  This  year’s 
grape  crop  varies  in  different  neighborhoods.  It  will, 
generally,  be  of  good  quality,  but  a  little  below  the 
average  in  quantity.  The  apple  crop  is  large.  Bald¬ 
win  trees  everywhere  seem  overloaded.  More  thin¬ 
ning  should  have  been  done  for  best  results.  Straw¬ 
berry  fields  are  quite  uneven,  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
the  White  Grub.  The  plants  that  escaped  are  making 
a  strong  growth  and  sending  out  plenty  of  runners. 
On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  next  season.  w.  D.  barns. 

Timothy  and  Raspberries  in  Canada. 

H.J.  W.  T.,  Cheltenham,  Ontario,  Canada. — 1.  When  should  Tim¬ 
othy  be  sown  alone,  here  in  Ontario,  aud  how  much  seed  per  acre 
should  be  used  to  get  the  best  possible  results  ?  2.  When  and 
how  should  fall  planting  of  red  raspberries  be  done  ? 

Ans. — 1.  September  1  to  15  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
Timothy,  or  at  the  same  time  that  fall  wheat  should  be 
sown.  About  12  pounds  to  the  acre  are  sufficient.  2. 
Red  raspberries  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
frost  ripens  the  new  wood  enough  to  enable  one  to 
strip  off  the  leaves  readily.  Plant  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  if  the  soil  is  rich.  If  rather  poor,  six  feet  will 
answer.  Run  a  furrow  where  you  wish  the  row,  place 
the  plants  about  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  plant  a 
little  deeper  than  they  were  in  the  original  plantation. 
The  important  points  to  insure  success  are,  first,  to  be 
careful  in  digging  the  plants,  to  preserve  a  portion  of 
the  cross  root  to  each  plant ;  to  keep  the  roots  cov¬ 
ered  while  out  of  the  ground,  and  to  pack  the  soil 
very  firmly  around  them  when  planting.  After  plant¬ 
ing,  the  land  should  be  plowed  up  toward  the  rows, 
and  a  chance  given  for  all  surface  water  to  run  off 
quickly.  Cut  the  canes  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the 

ground.  w.  w.  hilborn. 

Grass  to  Fill  Gullies. 

M.  //.,  Grayson  County,  W.  Va. — We  are  troubled,  in  these  moun¬ 
tains,  with  gullies  and  washed  soil,  in  pasture  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  plow.  What  grass,  however  poor  its  quality,  or  even 
weed,  would  take  hold  and  cover  these  ugly  spots  ?  I  have  tried 
Japan  clover,  Bermuda  grass,  Red-top,  etc.,  without  success.  We 
are  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  southern  West  Virginia.  I 
am  trying  Crimson  clover  on  your  recommendation. 

Ans. — If  Bermuda  grass  does  not  answer  this  pur¬ 
pose,  we  hardly  know  what  to  suggest.  That  would 
be  our  first  choice.  We  would  suggest  that  you  try 
Johnson  grass  and  Saghalin. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Catch  Moles. 

T.  A.,  Hartford,  Conn. — Is  there  any  easy  and  inexpensive 
method  of  capturing  a  mole  ? 

Ans. — An  easy  method  of  killing  moles  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  Numerous  traps,  more  or  less 
effective,  have  been  devised,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
April  6,  1895,  described  and  illustrated  the  most  of 
these.  The  Reddick  trap,  made  by  the  Michigan 
Wire  Shovel  Co.,  Niles,  Mich.,  seems  to  be  the  most 
effective  of  any  we  have  ever  tried.  Some  people 
watch  the  burrows,  and  when  a  disturbance  of  the 
earth  shows  the  mole’s  presence,  throw  him  out  with 
a  spade.  Dogs  and  cats  are  sometimes  trained  to  hunt 
them. 

Poultry  That  Pick  Feathers. 

L.  G.  N.,  Middleboro ,  Mass. — What  can  I  do  to  stop  hens  from 
picking  feathers  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Hock  ?  I  have  a  flock  of 
young  pullets  which  are  just  beginning  to  lay.  I  noticed  one  that 
was  picked  clean,  from  the  top  of  her  head  down  about  one-fourth 
of  her  neck. 

Ans. — The  young  pullets  have  either  contracted 
this  habit  from  sheer  idleness,  or  because  something 
which  they  crave  has  been  lacking  in  their  food.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  range 
freely  where  they  could  secure  grass  and  insects,  they 
would  not  have  contracted  the  habit.  If  yarded,  pro¬ 
vide  the  scratching  material,  straw  or  chaff,  and  bury 
their  grain  in  it  to  keep  them  busy  scratching.  A 
small  quantity  of  raw  or  cooked  meat  fed  daily  should 
satisfy  the  craving  which  causes  them  to  pick  the 
young,  just-started  feathers  which  are  juicy  and 
nutritious.  The  habit  once  formed  is  not  always  easily 
broken  up  when  the  cause  is  removed,  and  some 
poultrymen  are  obliged  to  shave  the  sharp  part  of  the 
hen’s  bill  so  that  she  cannot  grasp  or  hold  the  feather 
tightly.  Poultry  bits  have  been  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  As  with  many  other  troubles,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  samuel  cushman. 

Cows  That  Chew  Bones  and  Sticks. 

J.  F.  A.,  Farmington,  N.  Y. — All  the  spring,  my  cows  chewed 
all  the  old  sticks  they  could  find  and  even  pulled  slivers  off  from 
the  hemlock  fence,  and  chewed  them  as  they  do  bones  sometimes. 
They  have  not  done  as  well  as  usual,  and  are  thin  in  flesh.  They 
have  had  salt  to  go  to  when  they  wished,  and  had  about  the  same 
fodder,  winter  and  spring,  that  they  usually  have  had.  They  have 
had  lowland  pasture  most  of  the  summer,  but  are  in  clover  and 
Timothy  now,  and  I  see  no  difference.  They  have  clean  spring 
water  from  the  same  trough  all  the  time.  For  fodder  last  winter, 
they  bad  corn  stalks,  clover  and  Red-top  hay?  What  is  the 
trouble  ? 

Ans. — The  quickest  way  to  cure  these  cows,  will  be 
to  feed  fine  bone  meal.  There  is  a  lack  of  phosphates 
in  the  food,  and  the  bone  meal  will  supply  it.  Some 
of  the  fertilizer  dealers  are  making  a  specially  fine 
bone  flour  for  cattle  feeding.  Mix  the  bone  meal, 
half  and  half,  with  salt  and  feed  a  large  handful  each 
day.  The  craving  will  soon  disappear. 
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Some  New  Fruits. 

S.  G.,  Emmitsbubg,  Md. — I  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  Parker  Earle  strawberry  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  mature  all  the  fruit 
set.  Timbrell  matures  nearly  every 
berry,  is  immensely  productive,  and,  if 
it  would  color  up  all  right,  would  be  the 
best  late  berry  on  my  place.  I  fruited 
the  Older  raspberry  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it ;  it  is 
as  large  as  Shaffer,  and  ripens  up  rap¬ 
idly  so  that  there  are  not  many  pickings, 
but  it  is  very  productive.  Some  of  the 
canes  that  grew  this  year  had  immense 
berries  after  the  others  were  all  gone. 
Its  season  is  after  llilborn,  which  is  not 
superior  to  Palmer,  and  the  season  of  the 
two  is  too  near  together  to  grow  both. 
Kansas  is  much  like  Gregg,  but  ripens 
with  Older,  or  a  little  before,  and  is  not 
so  liable  to  winterkill  as  Gregg.  Ten 
years  ago,  1  bought  liansell  and  Cuth- 
bert,  and  the  nurseryman  sent  me  free 
one  dozen  marked  Miller’s  Woodland.  I 
planted  them  at  the  ends  of  two  rows, 
but  as  they  ripened  between  the  first 
Iiansells  and  Cuthberts,  and  as  I  thought 
them  not  quite  so  good  as  those  varieties, 
I  did  not  increase  them  any.  liansell 
took  a  late  growth  and  winterkilled  a 
few  years  ago,  and  Cuthbertlast  winter, 
while  Miller’s  Woodland  made  the  usual 
crop,  and  has  produced  more  than  Cuth- 
bert  three  years  prior  to  this;  so  it  must 
be  hardy. 

Red  Raspberries  in  Connecticut. 

C.  P.  A.,  Woodbbidgk,  Conn. — In  this 
latitude  and  soil,  no  variety  of  red  rasp¬ 
berry  except  the  Turner,  gets  through 
the  winter  entirely  unhurt,  every  sea¬ 
son.  There  may  be  another  just  as 
hardy,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
it.  The  Cuthbert  is  ruined  four  winters 
out  of  five,  and  though  it  sometimes  puts 
out  apparently  all  right  in  the  spring, 
its  outer  surface  is  so  injured  that  it  dies 
before  the  fruit  forms.  The  Turner  is  a 
little  notional  with  me,  and  will  not 
always  do  its  best ;  when  it  does,  it  is 
a  grand  early  berry  for  a  nearby  market. 
I  have  raised  hundreds  of  seedlings,  both 
black  and  red,  but,  except  a  chance 
Gregg  seedling,  I  have  found  none  of 
superior  merit. 

The  Caroline  (yellow  or  fiesh  pink)  is 
our  favorite  berry,  as  hardy  as  an  oak, 
and  of  superior  vigor  and  flavor  ;  but  a 
yellow  berry  has  little  chance  in  the 
market.  I  have  taken  great  care  to  ripen 
my  Cuthbert  canes,  and  those  of  other 
tender  kinds,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  the  ripest  and  strongest  canes  that 
suffer  most  from  freezing.  I  cut  out  all 
the  young  canes  from  a  row  I  intended 
to  destroy  after  the  fruit  was  gathered, 
and  the  only  canes  left  standing  through 
the  winter,  started  after  July  20.  Most 
of  these  canes  came  through  last  winter 
all  right,  while  the  riper  and  older  canes 
that  started  early  in  the  spring,  were 
killed  or  badly  injured  without  excep¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  these  late,  immature 
canes  ripened  their  fruit  several  days 
earlier  than  the  others  this  season,  and 
every  fruit  grower  has,  probably,  noticed 
that  the  late  summer  growth  on  all  rasp¬ 
berries  starts  the  first  in  the  spring.  Here¬ 
after,  I  shall  work  the  other  end  first 
with  my  tender  raspberries,  and  save  my 
latest  and  tenderest  canes.  I  haven’t 
any  theory  about  it,  but  facts  beat  theo¬ 
ries,  and  these  are  the  facts  as  they  have 
occurred  here. 

Beware  of  the  Fruit-Tree  Jobber. 

J.  C.  H.,  Grass  Lake,  Mich. — Having 
had  some  experience  in  buying  nursery 
stock,  for  the  past  eight  years,  from  six 
different  firms,  I  have  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
just  what  you  order  from  any  of  them. 
Not  that  they  don’t  wish  to  furnish  what 
you  order,  but  they  make  mistakes.  In 
my  case  more  especially,  mistakes  are 


made  with  tne  apple,  than  with  any¬ 
thing  else.  My  trees  are  just  coming 
into  bearing,  and  if  I  am  any  judge, 
there  is  not  one  such  as  I  ordered  ;  still, 
they  are  all  good  fruit.  Most  of  the 
plums  (with  the  exception  of  the  order 
I  received  the  spring  of  1894),  have  been 
true  to  name.  This  1894  order  was  a 
caution  ;  I  ordered  50  plum  trees,  and 
500  Cherry  currants.  Of  the  currants, 
perhaps  200  are  Cherry,  the  rest  White 
Grape  and  an  inferior  grade  of  some 
kind.  Of  the  plums,  12  were  to  be 
Abundance  and  six  Burbank  ;  they  have 
borne  fruit  as  near  alike  as  two  peas. 
The  bark  of  the  trees  is  like  the  bark  of 
Abundance,  the  leaf  is  rather  long, 
tough  and  glossy.  They  are  abundant 
in  one  way,  and  that  is  growth.  I  he 
rest  of  the  trees  in  the  order  have  not 
borne  as  yet.  I  ordered  through  a  fel¬ 
low  townsman  who  had  been  soliciting 
orders  through  the  winter,  and  wishing 
me  to  club  my  order  with  his,  he  doing 
all  of  the  correspondence.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  he  had  corresponded 
with  about  20  different  jobbers,  and  one 
man’s  prices  seemed  to  suit  him.  So  you 
see  the  amount  of  evil  resulting  from 
one  unprincipled  jobber  selling  to  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  kind.  All  of  the 
orders  that  he  solicited  turned  out  just 
as  mine  did.  My  advice  to  all  who  wish 
to  order  nursery  stock,  is  to  select  a 
man  who  has  a  reputation  for  honest 
dealing. 

Thinning  the  Apple  Crop. 

Chas.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — I 
have  been  considering  the  question  how 
to  thin  out  the  apple  crop  at  least  ex¬ 
pense,  the  trees  being  in  danger  of 
being  broken  down  by  the  weight  of 
fruit.  My  man  is  now  (August  12), 
engaged  in  raking  off  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  apples  with  an  ordinary 
steel  garden  rake.  Ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes’  time  will  accomplish  wonders  in 
thinning  out  the  fruit  of  an  ordinary¬ 
sized  apple  tree,  if  the  man  is  active  and 
understands  his  business.  After  a  few 
lower  branches  are  thinned  out  with  the 
rake,  a  step  ladder  may  be  used  in  reach¬ 
ing  some  of  the  upper  branches.  My 
man  rakes  out  where  the  apples  lie 
most  closely  together,  or  where  they 
happen  to  be  smallest,  being  careful  not 
to  remove  any  from  a  branch  without 
necessity,  and  he  has  to  remove  quite 
largely  from  the  a  branches  that  are 
attainable,  since  there  are  some  branches 
which  he  cannot  reach.  Surely  one 
would  not  set  a  blundering  man  at  this 
work,  neither  should  any  one  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  supervision  at  the  start. 
It  is,  certainly,  a  novel  way  of  thinning, 
and  in  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  judge 
a  good  way. 

Orchardists,  as  a  rule,  dislike  the  idea 
of  thinning  fruit,  fearing  that  insects  or 
winds  may  continue  the  work  of  thin¬ 
ning  to  excess,  or  that  the  time  spent  in 
thinning  may  never  be  made  up  by  the 
increased  size  of  the  fruit  remaining. 
But  it  has  been  proved  that  the  time 
spent  in  judicious  thinning  is  actually 
saved  in  gathering  fruit  each  fall,  since 
the  fruits  are  far  less  in  number  and 
larger  in  size  after  the  thinning  ;  but 
the  main  benefit  is  in  securing  larger 
and  finer  specimens,  and  in  preserving 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Now 

Is  the  time  to  purify  your  blood  and  fortify  your 
system  against  the  debilitating  effects  of  warm 
weather.  For  this  take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills 


cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


Peach  Baskets. 


Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14  and  16  qts. 


Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3*4,  5,  8,  10  and  is  lbs. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints, Thirds, 
etc. 


GRAPES"!? 


All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Loir**/  rata i.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  IIUBBARII  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS’ 


BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carload  buyers,  write  tor  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

isto  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


DON'T  FAIL  to  submit  a  list  of  your 
Wants  and  get  our  Prices  before  placing  your 
order  for  any  kind  of  Nursery  Stock.  Apples , 
Pear ,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Grape,  Small 
Fruits ,  Ornamentals,  Currant  Cuttings  of  the 
very  best  quality,  in  surplus,  on  which  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  prices  will  be  given  on  application. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO., 
{Catalogue  free.)  Rochester ,  N.  Y. 


PLANT 

PLANT 

PLANT 

PLANT 


Currants,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
small  fruits. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER,  the  best 
Red  Currant. 

WHITE  IMPERIAL,  the  best 
White  Currant. 

IN  THE  FALL,  WHICH  IS  THE 
BEST  SEASON. 


WRITE  to  the  subscriber  for  prices  and 
description  of  plants. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


35,000?.: 


lPPLK  TREES.  8  CENTS  EACH. 
You  cannot  buy  better  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  than  are  retailing  at  wholesale  prices 
at  G.  C  Stone's  Wholesale  Nurseries.  Dansville.  N.Y. 
Established  25  years  Specimen  orchards.  .‘1.000  trees 
SEND  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  80-PAGE  CATALOGUE 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

MILLER  QACDRCQDIEQ  The  Great 

1.0  u  do n  nMorDcnniLo  market  reds. 

Triumph  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  MYKK  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 


II  m^ller^  RASPBERRIES 

JtY  MAIL,  FOR  $1.00. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


New  Fall  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready.  It  gives  the  fullest  and  latest  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  SANDVETCH  RAPE.  WINTEROATS, 
CRIMSON  or  SCARLET  CLOVER,  LUCERN  or  AL¬ 
FALFA  and  ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS;  also,  valuable 
information  regarding  Grass  and  Clover  Seed  Mix¬ 
tures  adapted  to  different  soils  and  situations,  and 
about  all  SEEDS  and  SEED  GRAIN  for  fall  seeding. 

Every  farmer  should  have  this  catalogue.  Write 
for  It,  and  prices  of  any  Seeds  or  Seed  Grain  you 
require. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 
Seedsmen.  Richmond,  Va. 


SEED  WHEAT — Grown  from  hand-assorted  seed 
Eight  leading  varieties  of  the  world;  selected  by 
careful  test.  Send  for  circular  of  great  value  to 
every  wheat-raiser.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


true  to  name.  Samples  free 
Best  four  varieties  for 
Penn’a.  JOHN  HERR 
SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SOW  JONES'S  WHEATS. 

The  granary  fillers.  Arcadian,  Pedigree  Giant, 
Bearded  Winter  Fife  Pride,  Diamond  Grit  and 
Oatka.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  N.  JONES,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Grown 
by  me 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED'<wP"?iSZ' 


ready. 


It.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


—The  largest  handler 

_ _ _ of  American-grown 

Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Clovers-AlsiKe.f 
_  TIMOTHY, 

_  BUY— Send  samples  for  our  bids.  CDCC  U 
'WE  SELL  —  Every  Quality.  Samples 

ITHE  WHITNEY-N0YES  SEED  C0.£ 

Seed-GleHning.  BINGHAMTON  -  N.  Y> 
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Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANT8. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


We  are  headquarters  for  Recleaned  Seed, 
10c.  per  lb.  to  $3.50  per  bush.;  $5.50  per  100 
lbs.  Sow  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free. 

HENRY  A  DREER  (incj,  Seedsmen, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Glover 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


The  most  valuable  crop  in  existence. 
It  heads  the  list  for  Green  Manuring  equally 
valuable  for  Hay,  Pasture  and  Silage.  Our  home¬ 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  In  July,  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of 
seed  ever  grown  in  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  yet  our  prices  bejore  orderiny,  and  ask  for  our 
descriptive  circular,  mailed  FREE. 

SEED 

GROWERS, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1  are  the  advantages  in  favor  of  placing  vour  order  with  Rogers 
this  fall  for  his  FRESH-DUG  DANSVfLLE  TREES.  Business 
buyers  want  Hard  Times  Value  just  now.  and  our  little  book  for 
fall  ( it's  free)  tells  how  to  get  it.  No  high  prices,  no  worthless 
novelties,  no  stunted  trees  heeled  in  all  summer,  but  well-ripened, 
fresh-dug,  thrifty,  young  trees  that  bring  success.  We  sell  more 
trees  to  Rural  readers  than  all  others ,  and  no  matter  where  you’ve  been  buying,  we  can  make  it  pay 
you  to  give  our  Fresh-Dug  Trees  a  trial.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


......  .........  .  ■  ■  m  a.  a. 

TREES 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 


WHY  NOT  PLANT  IN  THE  FALL 

and  gain  nearly  a  year?  With  well  ripened 
stock  fall  planting  Is  safer  than  spring. 

THEN  WHY  DELAY? 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  mailed 
free  on  application.  Estab.  1869.  160  acres. 

Geo,  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dansville, N.Y. 
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I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I'll  I  I  I  IN  I  I  ■  I  Y 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden, 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (too.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Ulus.  Catalogue  t/lth 
the  Col’d  Plate#  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  But'  * 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.il.  BLACK, SOM  A  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  liightatowv 


Plum,  Cherry,  etc. 


Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We  have  a 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 
Largest  stock  of  small 


fruits  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  given 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELu 

8TRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(continued. 

the  vitality  of  the  tree  from  the  injury 
that  would  result  in  producing  an  over¬ 
crop. 

A  large  orchardist  near  Rochester, 
during  an  off  year,  found  that  there 
were  a  few  apples  clinging  to  his  trees, 
but  he  had  no  idea  that  they  would  be 
enough  to  amount  to  anything,  they 
were  so  scattered.  But  these  few  apples 
continued  to  expand  to  such  a  marvelous 
size,  and  there  were  so  few  culls  or 
inferior  specimens,  that  he  was  able,  in 
the  late  fall,  to  gather  a  full  crop  of 
apples  from  the  orchard.  This  illustra¬ 
tion  teaches  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  trees  to  be  loaded  down  and  the 
apples  crowded  on  one  another  in  order 
to  gather  a  full  crop. 

Poison  Ivy  Again. 

J.  B.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — I  have  been 
poisoned  many  times  with  poison  ivy 
and  sumac,  and  I  know  that  it  will 
“  spread”  in  the  blood,  causing  itching 
in  parts  of  the  body  where  the  skin  is 
the  most  tender.  My  remedy  is  to  bathe 
it  in  as  hot  water  as  I  can  ;  it  will 
sting  as  though  one  were  being  stung  by 
insects,  but  it  will  draw  the  poison  out. 
Then  I  bathe  with  alum  water,  or  soda 
water,  or  some  liniment.  Bruised  plan¬ 
tain  would  be  good  for  a  poultice,  or  to 
bathe  the  parts  ;  it  is  an  anti- poison.  I 
have  heard  of  snakes  fighting,  then  leav¬ 
ing  each  other  and  eating  plantain  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  field  of  battle,  then  going  at 
it  again.  Stramonium  is  poison — one 
poison  sometimes  kills  another. 

Sheep  in  Connecticut. 

□  T.  J.  S.,  Shaker  Station,  Conn. — I 
was  pleased  to  see  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  late 
strictures  on  the  “Connecticut  Yankee.” 
It  is  all  true,  yet  I  meekly  rise  to  his 
defense.  It  is  said  that  there  are  more 
patents  to  the  square  inch  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  than  on  an  equal  area  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  earth ;  indeed,  I  have 
heard  some  irreverent  people  say  that 
all  the  men  and  half  the  women  of  this 
State  are  inventors.  This  may  be  an  ex¬ 
aggeration,  but  it  goes  to  show  that  the 
Nutmeg  has  brains,  yet  he  deliberately 
lets  the  dog  eat  his  mutton.  So  true  it 
is  that  “  with  the  talents  of  an  angel,  a 
man  may  be  a  fool.” 

The  Future  of  Lamb  Feeding. 

J.  E.  Wing,  Ohio. — The  R.  N.-Y.  asks 
about  the  number  of  lambs  to  be  fed  in 
the  lamb  feeding  districts.  It  is  very 
hard  to  say  just  yet  what  will  be  done  ; 
but,  at  present,  the  feeders  declare  that 
the  lessons  and  losses  of  the  past  two 
years  shall  not  be  repeated,  that  they 
will  have  their  lambs  much  cheaper,  or 
will  not  buy  to  feed  at  all.  Yet  the 
price  is  higher  than  last  year.  For  one 
thing,  the  supply  of  feeders  is  smaller 
than  usual  this  side  the  river,  and,  too, 
the  lambs  are  far  from  being  as  good  as 
usual.  In  Ohio,  there  is  very  great  sick¬ 
ness  and  death  among  the  lambs,  caused, 
apparently,  by  invasions  of  parasites 
obtained,  in  large  part,  from  drinking 
stagnant  water.  It  is  net  uncommon 
to  hear  of  a  man  losing  40  per  cent  of  his 
lambs  and  having  the  remainder  in  de¬ 
plorable  condition. 

I  can  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  and  see  that  the  western  feeder 
with  his  cheap  and  excellent  Alfalfa 
hay,  cheap  grain  and  superior  climate, 
is  sure  to  run  out  most  lamb-feeders  in 
this  country  sooner  or  later.  What  we 
shall  do  then,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  looks 
as  though  we  would  turn  our  attention 
to  supplying  fat  lambs  for  earlier  mar¬ 
kets,  say,  about  Christmas,  and  to  the 
winter  or  hothouse  lamb  business.  That, 
instead  of  being  a  business  already  over¬ 
done,  as  was  predicted  years  ago,  is  yet 
very  profitable  to  the  man  with  the  right 
combination  of  brains,  pains  and  means 
to  do  it.  No  fear  of  western  competition 
in  that  line  unless,  as  an  Arizona  friend 
threatens,  they  raise  and  fatten  the 
lambs  on  Alfalfa  green,  put  them  in  a 
car  along  with  their  mothers  and  bring 
all  East  together,  their  shepherd  in 
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charge  with  a  car-load  of  choice  hay  and 
grain  to  feed  them  along  the  way.  As 
that  scheme  is  practicable,  it  only  awaits 
a  genius  with  faith  to  start  it  going,  and 
away  goes  our  present  monopoly  of  the 
winter  lamb  business. 

1  wish  to  impress  the  very  great  prob¬ 
ability  that  now  is  the  accepted  time  to 
embark  in  the  sheep  business,  that  is, 
if  one  is  a  capable  shepherd,  and  if  he 
has  a  well  adapted  sheep  farm.  Ewes 
can  yet  be  bought  at  very  low  prices, 
and  ram  breeders  are  selling  rams  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  production. 

I  spoke  of  the  losses  of  the  past  two 
years ;  it  depends  on  how  you  took 
things,  and  on  how  you  figure  results, 
whether  there  were  losses  or  not.  For 
instance,  we  fed  each  year,  not  far  from 
100  tons  of  hay,  largely  clover,  about  30 
to  50  tons  of  wheat  bran  or  oil  meal,  not 
counting  corn  and  rough  feed.  The 
manure  from  all  of  this  was  carefully 
saved  and  applied  to  the  land,  and  as 
the  result,  we  shall,  this  year,  cut  not 
far  from  250  loads  of  hay,  and  husk 
above  3,000  bushels  of  corn  from  a  200- 
acre  farm,  besides  growing  as  immense 
a  crop  of  weeds  as  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
see.  As  nearly  half  the  farm  is  in  per¬ 
manent  pasture,  it  will  do  very  well  for 
the  degenerate  East,  nothing  at  all,  of 
course,  to  what  a  Kansas  or  a  California 
farm  could  do. 

I  know  a  man  who  claims  to  have  fed 
at  a  serious  loss,  and  I  will  not  dispute 
with  him  on  the  question.  He  has  not 
yet  cleaned  up  the  manure  from  the 
feeding  of  1894,  1895  or  189(5.  He  is  try¬ 
ing  commercial  fertilizers,  but  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  they,  and  farming, 
do  not  pay. 

Firearms  On  the  Farm. 

J.  C.  S.,  Ore  Banks,  Va. — My  excel¬ 
lent  gun  affords  me  a  sense  of  relief 
similar  to  that  which  I  feel  every  time 
my  insurance  policy  is  paid  for.  I  want 
all  my  children  to  know  how  to  handle 
firearms  ;  not  only  to  shoot,  but  to  hit 
the  mark  when  occasion  requires.  Not 
only  that,  I  am  glad  that  my  wife  has 
overcome  the  natural  timidity  of  women, 
and  can  take  steady  aim,  fire,  hit  and 
kill.  When  I  find  a  rabit  supping  on 
the  bark  of  my  apple  trees,  I  turn  the 
tables  on  him  by  breakfasting  on  his 
flesh.  It  is  cheaper  to  shoot  a  wild 
turkey  than  to  raise  a  tame  one.  And 
when  a  deer  disregards  all  fences  and 
fence  laws,  and  helps  himself  to  the 
sweat  of  my  brow — well,  I  like  to  be 
helped  a  second  time  to  a  nice,  juicy 
piece  of  venison. 

In  a  section  of  the  country  where  the 
bulk  of  the  land  is  covered  with  primeval 
forest,  game  would  soon  multiply  so 
rapidly  as  to  prove  a  serious  nuisance 
were  it  not  for  firearms.  One  of  my 
boys  has  recently  discovered  a  den  of 
foxes,  and  bold  fellows  they  are.  A 
body  of  artillery  could  not  rout  them  in 
the  stronghold  of  which  they  have  taken 
possession,  and  it  might  prove  a  criminal 
offense  to  try  poison,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  traps  cannot  be  used  at  the 
place.  If  I  were  now  to  dispense  with 
my  gun,  I  might  as  well  make  up  my 
mind  to  dispense  with  my  poultry.  Is 
there  any  need  of  a  gun  on  my  farm  ? 

1  wish  to  ask  our  anti-gun  nists  in  this 
matter,  to  consider  that,  if  all  law-abid¬ 
ing  citizens  were,  forthwith,  to  dispense 
with  firearms,  the  criminal  class  would 
immediately  become  emboldened,  and 
murder,  robbery  and  rapine  would  be¬ 
come  the  order  of  the  day.  We  farmers 
who  live  isolated  from  our  neighbors, 
keep  firearms,  not  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
mitting  offense,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
any  assault  beiDg  made  upon  us.  An 
argument  against  them  based  on  the 
occasional  accidents  resulting  there¬ 
from,  is  void  from  the  fact  that  it  proves 
too  much.  On  the  same  grounds,  1 
might  argue  against  travel  by  land  and 
sea,  the  use  of  gas  or  electricity,  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  for  industrial 
purposes,  quarrying  or  mining,  and  so 
down  the  list.  Many  are  so  situated 
that  the  need  of  firearms  may  not  be  so 
apparent  ;  but  even  some  of  these  may 
yet  rue  the  day  because  they  did  not 
provide  themselves  with  the  protection 
within  their  reach.  “For”,  as  once  said 
a  North  Carolinian,  “it  may  not  be  often 
that  a  man  actually  needs  a  gun,  but 
when  he  does  need  it,  he  needs  it 
darned  bad.”  See  Luke  xii.:  39. 
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IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW,  ask  the  prac- 
tical,  responsible  painter  —  ask  anyone 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  —  and  he 
will  tell  you  to  use  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  They  make  the  best  and 
most  durable  paint.  To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pure  hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
For  colors  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  'hinting  Colors.  No  trouble 
to  make  or  match  a  shade. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

16  Years  on 
the  Market. 
Improved 
for  1896. 


BREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any 
quantity  to  the 


quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
hand  worn,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two 
minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  laii-geNt  and  oldest  inaniifucturerH  of  manure  qireudersln  the  world. 
KhMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 


WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buj-  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 


All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

Offer  No.  200.  “Crescent  Street.” 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $4.50.  >  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal- 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch,  tham  Factory, 

men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com-  \  The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called 
pensation  balance,  safety  piuion,  stem  winding  ;  “Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  he  greatest  im-  /  very  finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  (  expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  ^  Jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
The  case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  ,  to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  ;  the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50.  (  construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 

,  in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “  the  finest  full-plate 
Offer  No.  201.  /  movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re- 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $10.  /  cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust  j  caP’  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
proof;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  Glance,  thus  saving  many  bills  for  cleaning, 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements.  <  rub^  Jewels  iu  solid  ^old  settings.  They  contain 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for  )  compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra.  8tem  binding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 

)  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
Offer  No  202.  form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial, 

Waltham  Watch-Men’s  Size,  $13.50.  {  made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 

)  genuine. 

The  AmericanWatch  Company,  at  Waltham,  has  (No  203  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  15-jewel  move- '  (Hunting  case  only) . $52.90 

ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our  '(  No.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 

readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  37.00 

offer  the  following-described  bargains.  1  No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com-  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring,  27.85 

hardened  and  tempered  in  form.  White  porcelain  <  No  2Q7  Crescent  street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-filled,  <  Open  Face  dust-proof  case .  25.00 

engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  case.  War-  )  Q 

ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We  Offer  No.  208. 

will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery  Ladies’ Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 
guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 

_  _  „  ___  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 

er  *  carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol- 

Ladies’ Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50  lshed  iu  Europe,  where  seerdt  processes  are 

No.  209  is  a  Ladies’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15 years,  dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets,  of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price.de-  United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 
livery  guaranteed,  $13.50.  will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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SrUSCRJ  PTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  tid.,  or  854  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  lJKXHine  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  mme  of 
Post-oftice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
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able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
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Three  experiments  with  cow  peas  are  recorded  on 
the  next  page.  The  peas  were  sown  with  oats,  and 
have  not  given  satisfactory  results.  This  is  what  we 
should  expect.  These  peas  should  be  sown  alone  to 
do  their  best.  They  are  really  beans,  and  do  not  have 
the  upright  growth  of  the  Canada  field  pea.  In  the 
South,  they  are  used  alone,  occupying  the  entire 
ground — either  for  stock  food  or  for  plowing  under. 

© 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  potato 
fields  we  have  seen  this  year,  digging  will  be  a  hard 
job,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  particularly  tryiDg  to  the 
machine  diggers.  A  tremendous  crop  of  weeds  com¬ 
pletely  covers  nearly  every  field.  To  make  any  head¬ 
way  at  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  these,  and, 
probably,  the  quickest  way  is  to  mow  and  rake  them 
off.  We  don’t  believe  that  there  is  a  machine  made 
which  will  work  in  some  of  these  weed-covered  fields. 

© 

Some  years  ago,  The  It.  N.-Y.  gave  a  drawing  of 
Mr.  Macomber’s  method  of  laying  down  peach  trees. 
Now  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  a  better  picture 
with  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Macomber  himself.  This  plan 
of  treating  the  peach  tree  as  one  would  a  grape  vine, 
may  seem  theoretical  to  some  of  our  readers  who 
number  their  trees  by  the  thousand  ;  but  they  must 
remember  that  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
actually  scattered  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to  Pata¬ 
gonia.  This  method  will  enable  some  of  them  to  grow 
peaches  who  would,  otherwise,  go  without. 

O 

What  Mr.  Manchester  says,  on  page  607,  about  buy¬ 
ing  the  winter’s  supply  of  grain,  is  as  sound  as  a  nut 
— all  the  way  from  the  rat-proof  granary  to  buying 
through  the  creamery.  Bran  is  very  cheap  in  Chicago 
just  now,  and  it  will  keep  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  broken  grain  or  by-product.  The  creameries 
are  able  to  order  in  bulk,  and  with  the  system  of  pay¬ 
ment  mentioned  by  Mr.  Manchester,  the  trade  is  easy 
for  all  hands.  But  don’t  buy  good  grain  and  put  it  into 
old  bins  honeycombed  with  rat  holes  !  Men  do  not 
put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  neither  do  they  put 
good  bran  into  bad  grain  bins — at  least,  sensible  men 
do  not.  The  most  profitable  exercise  a  rat  can  have 
is  to  dull  his  teeth  trying  to  gnaw  into  that  sheet  iron. 

O 

Our  friend,  the  minister,  who  concludes  his  milk 
story  on  page  618,  has  given  us  an  interesting  account 
of  the  development  of  a  small  dairy.  Most  of  us  have 
learned  something  from  it — either  a  new  fact  or  some 
old  truth  presented  in  a  forcible  way.  It  is  a  wide 
plunge  from  such  a  dairy  to  the  great  milk  farm  of 
Mr.  Francisco  in  New  Jersey.  Only  last  week,  we 
found  350  cows  in  milk  at  the  latter  place.  Every 
cow  was  as  clean  as  brush  could  make  her,  and  every 
appliance  known  to  the  trade  was  employed  to  hasten 
the  milk  into  glass  bottles.  The  daily  milk  trade  now 
amounts  to  nearly  3,000  quarts,  with  cream  in  addi¬ 
tion.  We  say  it  is  a  wide  plunge  into  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  from  the  humble  dairy  described  in  this 
issue  and  the  last  one.  The  point  to  be  remembered 
is  that  Mr.  Francisco  started  with  12  cows  and,  at  one 
time,  peddled  35  quarts  of  milk  per  day  out  of  an 
ordinary  can.  From  35  to  3,000  quarts  is,  certainly, 
a  big  jump  ;  yet  it  has  not  been  a  jump  at  all,  but  a 
steady  growth.  The  quality  of  the  milk  has  forced 
the  demand  for  quantity.  Mr.  Francisco’s  opinion 
ought  to  be  worth  something,  and  he  says  that  there  is 
no  opening  in  any  business  to-day  equal  to  that  of 
producing  a  uniform  grade  of  pure,  clean  milk  that 
will  be  recognized  in  the  market  as  food,  like  sugar, 
Hour  or  meat. 


Wherever  we  go,  we  find  large  fields  of  fodder 
corn.  This  was  planted  to  help  out  the  hay  crop, 
which  is  short  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  this  corn  fodder  has  been  sowed  too 
thick,  and  will  make  very  poor  feed.  It  is  making 
small,  spindling,  light-colored  stalks  which  contain 
little  substance.  Some  farmers  seem  to  think  that 
they  must  plant  corn  by  the  handful  when  they  want 
fodder.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  Corn  is  a  sun  plant, 
and  cannot  grow  to  perfection  where  it  is  crowded. 
There  is  always  more  butter  in  an  acre  of  stalks 
planted  as  for  grain,  than  in  the  great  weight  of  puny 
stalks  that  result  from  this  thick  seeding. 

G 

The  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Columbia,  Pa., 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  milk  should 
be  sold  in  Columbia  except  from  cows  that  had  been 
tested  by  the  State  Veterinarians,  and  guaranteed 
free  from  tuberculosis.  As  we  expected,  the  author¬ 
ities  have  not  been  able  to  enfore  this  resolution,  and 
milk  from  non-tested  cows  is  now  sold  in  the  town. 
They  ought  to  have  known  that  it  could  not  be 
enforced.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  men  who  know 
little  about  such  matters  to  pass  resolutions  and  make 
laws  that  may  vitally  affect  the  business  of  honest 
men.  They  are  likely  to  turn  a  good  thing  into  a 
ridiculous  failure,  or  to  injure  some  deserving  man’s 
business. 

© 

In  spite  of  the  low  price  of  bran,  dried  brewers’ 
grains  find  a  fair  sale.  As  we  have  often  stated,  the 
brewer  seeks  to  turn  the  starch  of  the  grain  into 
sugar  and  then  into  alcohol.  This  is  done  by  the  use 
of  moisture  and  heat,  and  after  the  process  of  malting 
is  finished,  the  grains  are  dried  and  sold  like  oats  or 
bran.  Thus  it  is  that,  while  a  whole  grain  of  barley 
may  contain  10  per  cent  of  muscle-makers,  dried  bar¬ 
ley  grains,  after  malting,  may  contain  23  per  cent  by 
weight — having  given  up  a  good  proportion  of  their 
fats  and  fat-formers.  Prof.  Voorhees  figures  that,  at 
$18  per  ton,  dried  brewers’  grains  are  equal  in  value 
to  oats  at  27  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  is,  probably,  a 
fair  basis  for  comparison. 

© 

Cotton  growers  throughout  the  South  are  having 
a  serious  discussion  over  the  question  of  ties  for  cot¬ 
ton  bales.  Of  late  years,  the  favorite  tie  has  been  a 
flat  band  of  steel,  but  this  year,  for  some  reason,  the 
Trust  wfiich  controls  the  manufacture  of  this  tie,  has 
raised  the  price.  No  fair  reason,  that  we  have  noticed, 
has  been  given  for  this  increase.  Southern  farmers 
are  considerably  worked  up  about  it,  and  have  at  once 
begun  experiments  with  ordinary  steel  wire  to  see 
whether  this  cannot  be  used  in  place  of  the  ties.  It 
is  believed  that  the  wire  will  answer,  and  that,  in  the 
end,  the  Trust  will  be  forced  to  reduce  its  price  even 
below  former  figures.  We  hope  so,  for  cotton  is  too 
low  to  warrant  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  sending  it 
to  market. 

© 

An  attorney  of  the  Post  Office  Deparment  has  de¬ 
cided  that  it  is  unlawful  to  send  an  ordinary  letter  by 
express,  or  otherwise  outside  of  the  mails  unless  it  be 
inclosed  in  a  Government  stamped  envelope.  Also  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  inclose  a  letter  in  an  express  package 
unless  it  pertain  wholly  to  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  We  would  like  to  be  shown  the  law  that  such  a 
procedure  violates.  There  may  be  one,  but  if  so,  the 
quicker  it  is  repealed,  the  better.  Laws  are  supposed 
to  be  founded  on  common  sense  and  justice,  and  there 
is  neither  in  such  a  law.  A  friend  couldn’t  send  a 
written  message  by  another,  according  to  this  decision, 
without  violating  the  law.  The  U nited  S tates  mails  are 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  but  there  is  no  power 
on  earth  to  compl  any  one  to  use  them.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  assurance,  stupidity  and  insolence  of  some 
of  these  Government  menials  who,  though  “clothed  in 
a  little  brief  authority,”  are  nothing  but  the  servants 
of  the  people,  are  amazing.  They  should  be  inocu¬ 
lated  with  a  little  common  sense. 

© 

Are  you  a  tool  or  a  toy  ?  Possibly  you  can  spend 
a  profitable  half  hour  by  sitting  right  down  and  think¬ 
ing  out  that  question.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  toy  and  a  tool  ?  Both  require  force  to  put  them  in 
operation.  The  work  of  the  toy  gives  brief  pleasure, 
and  is  then  forgotten.  There  is  nothing  substantial 
about  it.  With  the  same  force,  the  tool  may  produce 
something  that  will  live  for  years  as  a  monument  to 
industry.  The  toy  turns  force  into  play,  while  the 
tool  transforms  it  into  useful  work.  A  woman  may 
be  a  toy,  in  her  own  home,  or  she  may  be  a  tool 
shaping  the  character  and  life  of  husband  and  child¬ 
ren  so  that  the  world  would  be  made  better.  A  man 
may  be  a  mere  toy — spending  his  powers  on  trivial 
things  that  live  but  in  memory.  He  may,  if  he  will, 
be  a  tool  with  clear,  sharp  edge  that  will  cut  through 
the  crust  that  has  grown  over  society,  and  leave  the 


good  and  the  true  in  all  their  beautiful  proportions. 
You  are  a  tool,  of  course,  but  are  you  keeping  your 
edge  sharp  ?  Where  is  your  edge  ?  It  is  inside  your 
head  ! 

© 

We  have  been  hearing  much  about  the  use  of  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  Far  West,  and  the  wonderful  help  it  has 
been  to  farmers  and  stock  feeders.  In  parts  of  the 
Gulf  States,  also,  this  plant  has  proved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  is  entirely  changing  the  character  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  many  southern  counties.  In  parts  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  for  example,  stock  raising  has  become  an  im¬ 
mense  industry.  The  mild  winters  keep  the  pastures 
open,  so  that  stock  need  but  little  housing,  while 
Alfalfa,  hay,  ensilage,  cotton  hulls  and  meal  make 
the  cheapest  possible  ration.  Within  the  next  10 
years,  this  part  of  the  South  is  destined  to  make 
wonderful  progress  in  the  production  of  beef,  pork 
and  butter.  The  southern  people  are  already  raising 
so  much  of  their  own  pork  that  the  decreased  demand 
has  lowered  the  price  to  the  western  hog  raiser  !• 

© 

English  potato  buyers  go  to  a  point  in  France  each 
year  to  buy  the  local  crop  for  the  London  market. 
Prices  are  low,  and  the  buyers  seem  to  have  agreed 
to  offer  no  more  than  $8.50  per  ton.  The  growers 
refused  to  sell  for  less  than  $12.50,  and  stuck  to  their 
demand.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  tells  this  little 
story  : 

One  English  agent,  who  had  refused  to  accept  a  cargo  at  the 
price  demanded,  was  hung  over  the  water  until  he  agreed  to  the 
peasants’  terms.  This  was  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  suggestion  for  the  prevention  of  railway  accidents,  that  a 
director  should  always  be  made  to  ride  on  a  buffer  of  the  engine. 

This  was  certainly  an  effective  way  to  advance  the 
price.  If  Uncle  Sam  could  only  muster  up  courage 
enough  to  hold  some  of  these  big  corporations  over 
the  “  water  ”  they  have  placed  in  their  own  stock, 
he  might  frighten  a  little  liberality  into  them. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

I  like  to  read  an  article  that  figures  tilings  out  clear, 

That  sort  of  cleans  the  answer  up  and  sets  it  down  so  near, 

In  words  so  plain  and  simple  that  it  seems  jest  like  two  friends 
A  settin’  by  the  kitchen  stove  an’  sorter  matchin’  ends. 

You  go  an’  send  a  telegram— the  feller  sets  right  there, 

A  pickin’  at  his  instrument,  but  you  can’t  never  swear 
That  all  that  click  is  sayin’  what  you  wrote  out  with  the  peu. 

It  makes  a  feller  cautious  to  depend  on  other  men. 

But  talkin’  through  a  telephone  is  quite  another  thing. 

You  don’t  trust  no  man’s  fingers,  for  the  living  wire  will  bring 
The  human  voice  right  to  ye — though  ye  may  be  miles  apart, 
There’s  brotherhood  and  confidence  strung  out  from  heart  to 
heart. 

So  one  of  these  here  articles  from  earnest,  kindly  men, 

Comes  to  ye  like  a  message  on  the  telephone,  for  then 
You  feel  that  right  behind  it  is  an  honest  heart  and  true 
That  sends  an  honest  message  of  experience  to  you 


Jack  Frost  has  a  sharp  tooth. 

A  jaw  brake  for  the  politician. 

Don’t  forget  that  milk  is  a  food. 

Will  sour  dough  make  cross  bread  ? 

Try  a  dish  of  baked  Hubbard  squash. 

“  Sweat  ”  your  sweet  cider  to  harden  it. 

You  can  be  laid  up  without  lying  down. 

Read  Mr.  Wing’s  article  on  lamb  feeding. 

“  Good  roads  by  bad  men  !  ”  Put  the  convicts  at  work. 

What  is  a  fair  charge  for  broken  or  lost  glass  milk  bottles  ? 

Let’s  hear  from  those  who  have  tried  cow  peas  for  the  first  time. 

The  ounce  of  prevention  is  often  found  in  the  “  bounce  ”  of  some 
old  scrub. 

Capital  without  good  judgment  for  investments  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  borrow. 

More  dangerous  than  the  unthinking  are  those  who  think  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

It  needs  but  a  feather  added  to  this  weather  to  bring  doubt 
and  gloom  together. 

Is  there  any  better  grain  than  cotton-seed  meal  to  feed  with 
windfall  apples  ?  What  is  it  ? 

Selling  bottled  milk  is  one  of  the  worst  things  you  can  do, 
unless  you  understand  what  c-l-e-a-n  spells  ! 

“  Something  to  sell  every  day  in  the  year”  !  That  is  the  motto 
for  a  farmer  who  wants  a  regular  payday. 

Mu.  Keiffkr  pear  has  deserted  our  markets  this  year.  We 
shall  miss  him  when  the  human  ensilage  is  opened. 

The  Argentine  farmers  have  made  havoc  with  prices  of  wheat 
and  meat,  and  now  it  is  said  that  they  purpose  raising  potatoes 
on  a  large  scale  ! 

Make  use  of  the  local  paper  in  selling  your  produce.  See  the 
way  Mr.  Manchester  does  it.  Advertising  has  cured  many  a  bad 
business.  It  may  cure  yours  ! 

The  Connecticut  food  inspectors  found  that  89  per  cent  of  the 
ground  coffee  they  examined  was  adulterated.  The  adulterants 
were  chiefly  peas,  wheat,  rye  and  chicory.  Harmless  frauds  ! 

“Autocar”  is  the  name  given  to  carriages  propelled  by  steam, 
gas  or  some  power  besides  animals.  A  name  is  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  practical  service.  Look  out  for  the  autocar— ye  horse 
breeders  ! 

By  next  year,  probably,  some  of  our  farm  contemporaries  will 
begin  to  talk  about  the  effects  of  Dendrolene.  Have  you  noticed 
that  most  of  the  new  ideas  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  start 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  ? 

Prof.  Latta,  of  the  Indiana  Station,  after  investigating  the 
behavior  of  winter  oats  in  that  State,  considers  them  unreliable. 
He  would  sow  them  only  where  spring  oats  are  unprofitable,  and 
then  only  in  a  small  way. 
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A  BATCH  OF  FRUIT  QUESTIONS. 

ANSWERS  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Why  Persimmon  Trees  Do  Not  Bear. 

6.  R.  B.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. — When  we  came  into  possession  of  our 
fruit  ranch,  seven  years  ago,  there  was,  in  the  garden,  a  Japanese 
persimmon  tree  that  must  then  have  been  four  or  five  years  old. 
Three  years  ago,  it  bore  11  fine,  large  persimmons,  but  has  never 
borne  any  before  or  since.  Some  years,  I  have  pruned  it,  and 
some  I  have  left  it  unpruned  as  an  experiment  I  have  never 
seen  a  blossom  on  the  tree.  Can  you  account  for  its  behavior, 
and  suggest  a  remedy  ? 

There  are  material  differences  in  the  productiveness 
of  the  varieties  of  the  Japanese  persimmon.  If  G.  R. 
B.  has  Reachiya  or  some  other  kind  that  is  a  shy 
bearer,  it  should  not  be  expected  to  produce  much 
fruit ;  but  this  tree  seems  remarkably  shy,  and  it  may 
be  an  inferior  seedling.  The  varieties  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  as  well  as  those  of  our  native  persimmon,  vary 
greatly  in  the  perfection  and  imperfection  of  their 
flowers,  which  are  always  of  an  inoonspicuous  green 
color.  It  may  be  that  G.  It.  B.  has  not  looked  closely 
for  the  flowers,  and  that  they  are  present,  but  imper¬ 
fect.  All  species  of  the  persimmon  are  very  peculiar 
in  their  inflorescence,  as  they  sometimes  have  their 
male  and  female  organs  in  the  same  flowers  and  some¬ 
times  in  different  flowers.  In  some  cases,  our  wild 
persimmon  trees  have  the  two  kinds,  both  the  perfect 
and  the  imperfect,  on  the  same  tree,  and  in  others, 
they  are  on  different  trees,  making  the  species  appear 
to  be  dioecious  instead  of  semi-dioecious.  Ever  since 
childhood,  I  have  seen,  here  and  there,  a  tree  that 
always  bore  male  flowers  and  no  fruit,  and  others 
that  always  bore  fruit.  In  the  Japanese  species, 
Diospyros  kaki,  there  are  somewhat  similar  varieties, 
although  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  tree  which 
was  always  absolutely  barren,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  of  our  native  trees.  There  have  been  many 
seedlings  grown  in  America  of  the  Japanese,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  Asiatic  species,  for  it  is  also 
found  in  Corea  and  China,  whence  I  have  imported 
seeds  and  cuttings  of  named  varieties,  as  well  as  from 
Japan.  In  the  latter  country,  it  is  the  leading  fruit, 
and  in  this  country,  there  is  an  increasing  interest 
in  it  among  growers  and  fruit  dealers,  and  we  should 
know  more  than  at  present  of  the  peculiarities  and 
value  of  the  varieties.  Although  I  have  closely  stud¬ 
ied  this  subject  for  many  years,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give 
better  advice  to  G.  R.  B.,  or  any  one  else  who  has 
barren  Kaki  trees,  than  to  get  scions  from  productive 
trees  and  graft  them  into  theirs.  Cut  scions  early  and 
keep  them  retarded  by  cold  storage  in  the  sawdust  of 
an  ice  house  or  similar  place  until  the  trees  have 
started  their  growth,  and  use  the  tongue,  splice  or 
saddle  method  of  grafting.  If  scions  of  Tane  Nashi, 
Yedo  Ichi  or  Zengi  can  be  had,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  unfruitfulness.  In  my  official  reports  as 
Pomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  from  1886  to  1892,  may  be  seen  this  subject 
quite  fully  treated,  and  the  best  varieties  described 
and  illustrated.  They  are  found  in  the  annual  reports 
of  that  Department. 

Yellow  Transparent  and  Other  Apples. 

No  Name,  Mass.— 1.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  apple  as  a  market  fruit  ?  2.  Have  Sutton  Beauty  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red  been  sufficiently  tested  to  compare  them  with  Baldwin 
for  market  purposes  in  Massachusetts? 

1.  Yellow  Transparent  is  an  exceedingly  early  and 
heavy  bearer,  and,  although  of  light  color  and  rather 
poor  flavor,  its  earliness,  fair  size  and  good  cooking 
qualities,  render  it  quite  profitable.  Its  principal 
faults  are,  liability  of  the  tree  to  blight,  and  to  over¬ 
bear  and  die  early,  or  become  stunted  and  bear  small 
specimens.  It  is  well  suited  to  plant  as  “  a  filler  ” 
between  other  apple  trees,  that  it  may  bear  soon  and 
get  out  of  the  way  before  the  others  need  the  space  ; 
that  is,  provided  that  early  apples  of  light  color  are 
profitable  to  grow  where  the  planting  is  done. 
2.  Sutton  has  been  tested  in  Massachusetts  enough  to 
assure  us  that  it  will  compare  quite  well  with  Bald¬ 
win.  It  is  handsomely  red  striped  and  of  better 
quality  than  Baldwin.  It  also  bears  well.  McIntosh 
is  dark  red  and  bears  well,  but  the  quality  is  very 
poor.  It  is  fit  to  grow  only  where  its  hardiness 
makes  it  desirable. 

Sunscald  of  Apple  Trees. 

S.,  Stella,  0.— Wbat  is  the  matter  with  my  apple  trees?  They 
have  been  planted  -five  years,  and  the  most  of  them  have  made  a 
good  growth.  The  ground  has  been  cultivated  with  potatoes, 
wheat  and  clover  in  a  rotation.  The  first  I  notice  wrong  with 
them  is  a  small  patch  of  dead  bark  on  the  trunk,  which  enlarges 
until  it  encircles  the  tree  and  it  dies.  Some  are  affected  just 
above  the  gi’ound,  some  half  way  up  the  trunk,  and  some  just  be¬ 
low  the  first  branches.  Is  there  any  remedy  ?  Would  it  be  safe 
to  plant  another  tree  where  one  has  died  ? 

In  all  probability,  the  trouble  is  sunscald,  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  If  so,  the  affection  which  S.  men¬ 
tions,  nearly  always  begins  on  the  south  side  of  the 
trunk,  although  he  does  not  say  so.  The  cause  of  this 
is  supposed  to  be  that  the  sun  in  winter  during  warm 
spells  sometimes  excites  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
places  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  severe  cold  spells 
that  follow,  kill  or  injure  the  tender  cambium  layer. 
During  very  hot  weather  in  summer,  the  direct  rays 


of  the  sun  often  scald  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  which 
has  a  similar  effect.  In  either  case,  there  is  no 
remedy  or  cure  other  than  to  protect  the  injured  part 
by  painting  or  waxing  over  the  bare  wood  to  retard 
decay.  The  course  of  safety  lies  in  protecting  the 
healthy  trunks  with  a  covering  of  lath  woven  between 
wires  (see  full  description  on  pages  268  and  269  of 
Annual  Report  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  1892),  or  by  a  thin  wood  veneer  such  as  berry 
boxes  are  made  of.  The  latter  may  be  cheaply 
secured  where  factories  are  handy.  A  board  box,  or 
simply  a  narrow  board  tacked  with  two  nails  to  the 
south  side  of  the  trunk,  will  do  quite  well.  Stiff 
straw  or  reeds  tied  at  top  and  bottom  are  good.  I 
have  tried  all  these  methods  successfully  on  the 
Kansas  prairies. 


COW  PEAS  AT  THE  NORTH. 

Will  Not  Replace  Clover. 

My  experiment  with  cow  peas  was  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  1  sowed  them  on  fairly  good,  sandy  loam 
soil,  that  would  grow  150  to  200  bushels  of  potatoes 
in  a  favorable  season.  They  were  sown  broadcast 
June  18,  quite  a  heavy  growth  of  rye  having  been 
turned  under  a  few  days  previous.  They  came  up 
quickly,  but  did  not  make  much  growth,  and  were 
overtopped  by  a  weed  locally  known  as  Barn  or 
Pigeon  grass.  The  season  has  been  favorable — warm 
with  plenty  of  moisture.  Some  that  I  planted  in  the 
garden  have  made  a  good  growth  of  vine,  and  now 
have  pods  six  inches  long.  I  conclude,  that  on  my 
farm  they  should  be  sown  in  drills  and  cultivated.  I 
may  experiment  more  next  season.  They  were  sown 
with  the  intention  of  plowing  under  next  spring  for 
potatoes.  From  this  year’s  trial,  I  think  that  they 
can’t  take  the  place  of  clover  for  that  purpose. 
Clover  requires  a  longer  time  to  grow,  but  less  labor 
and  expense.  h.  f.  s. 

Ceres,  N.  Y. 

Their  Behavior  on  Long  Island. 

I  sowed,  about  May  10,  one  bushel  per  acre  of  Black 
cow  peas,  plowing  them  in  lightly,  after  first  working 
the  ground  with  a  spading  harrow.  I  then  sowed  one 
bushel  of  oats  per  acre,  and  harrowed  them  in.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  plow  in  the  crop,  but  was  unable  to  do  so 
at  the  proper  time,  and  I  cut  the  oats  for  grain.  I 
used  no  manure  of  any  kind,  and  the  oats  will  yield 
only  30  or  35  bushels  per  acre.  The  cow  peas,  how¬ 
ever,  attained  a  height  of  only  about  a  foot.  They 
certainly  were  a  failure  in  the  oats.  A  small  plot  of 
Hebron  potatoes  failed  to  germinate,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  July  I  planted  it  over  with  the  peas,  in 
rows  three  feet  apart.  I  put  them  in  with  a  hand 
planter,  about  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Now,  the 
peas  just  about  cover  the  ground,  and  stand  20  inches 
high  ;  many  runners  are  four  or  five  feet  long.  At  the 
same  time  I  planted  them  in  the  potatoes,  I  planted 
some  on  one  end  of  my  com  where  it  was  missing. 
The  corn  is  in  drills  3>£  feet  apart,  two  feet  in  the 
drill.  The  peas  have  done  nearly  as  well  in  the  corn 
as  in  the  potatoes.  I  intend  to  turn  them  under.  I 
think  that,  with  the  same  chance,  they  will  make 
nearly  the  same  growth  that  our  ordinary  pole  beans 
will.  I  don’t  think  that  I  have  any  use  for  them  on 
my  farm.  '  e.  e.  raynor. 

Long  Island. 

Failed  With  Oats  in  Connecticut. 

I  got  five  of  my  friends  to  sow  cow  peas,  as  we  all 
wanted  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  Canada 
pea  to  sow  with  oats  for  a  forage  crop.  We  sowed  at 
different  times  from  April  15  to  June  1,  when  I  sowed 
about  two  acres,  two  bushels  of  oats  and  one  bushel 
Black  cow  peas  per  acre  ;  this  was  on  a  dry  knoll  in 
good  heart  for  any  crop.  The  oats  made  a  heavy 
growth  except  on  the  very  top  of  the  knoll  which  was 
very  dry  ;  the  peas  grew  strong  and  looked  well,  but 
made  a  growth  of  only  15  to  18  inches  with  quite  a 
large  leaf  and  looked  rank.  Down  on  the  sides  where 
there  was  more  moisture,  they  did  not  come  up,  ex¬ 
cept  those  which  were  very  near  the  surface  ;  those 
two  to  three  inches  deep  rotted.  It  is  evident  that 
they  are  a  plant  for  hot,  dry  weather,  and  not  suited 
to  this  latitude,  at  least,  for  this  year,  as  we  have  had 
frequent  rains  and  the  cold  weather  in  June  checked 
the  growth  of  corn  and  beans.  They  would  not  make 
enough  growth  for  a  crop  to  plow  under.  This  is  a 
milk  country,  and  everything  which  is  raised  is  fed  to 
cows.  I  put  this  crop  into  feed  in  August,  but  did  not 
need  it  to  cut  green  as  I  put  up  about  200  tons  of  good 
corn  ensilage  last  fall. 

The  other  parties  all  had  about  the  [same  results 
with  the  peas,  which  were  all  sown  with  oats.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  will  try  them  another  year, 
although  I  intend  to  try  them  alone  to  see  what  they 
will  do.  I  think  the  oats  were  sown  too  thick  for  any 
kind  of  pea  to  do  well  with  them.  The  crop  was  left 
on  till  the  oats  were  ripe,  and  all  were  run  through 
the  thrashing  machine.  The  straw  will  be  fed  to 


cattle  the  coming  winter,  as  cattle  should  have  some 
dry  fodder  every  day  in  connection  with  ensilage. 
Waterbury,  Conn.  o.  b.  p. 


PLANT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Every  one  accustomed  to  garden  work,  knows  what 
little  time  there  is  in  spring  to  set  trees  and  shrubs. 
Even  though  garden  work  do  not  press  closely,  the 
nurseryman  is  often  unable  to  ship  stock  at  the  proper 
time.  If  it  were  but  known  how  entirely  successful 
early  fall  planting  is,  many  a  farmer  would  be  enjoy¬ 
ing  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  who  now  has  none.  It 
would  be  a  levelation  to  many  to  visit  some  large 
nursery  in  the  fall  and  see  the  great  lot  of  stock  being 
transplanted.  The  old  plan  was  to  wait  till  the  leaves 
fell  before  planting,  but  it  is  now  well  understood 
that  it  is  better  not  to  wait  so  long.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  wood  is  well  ripened,  the  functions  of  the  foliage 
are,  practically,  over,  and  the  leaves  may  be  stripped 
from  the  trees  with  no  harm  whatever. 

In  these  parts,  towards  the  end  of  August  and 
through  September,  is  an  excellent  time  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  nearly  all  evergreens,  and  a  month  later,  for 
deciduous  trees.  It  has  often  occurred  that  I  have 
had  to  remove  trees  in  September,  and,  sometimes, 
these  trees  have  been  disturbed  again  a  month  or  so 
later  ;  invariably,  I  found  that  quantities  of  roots  had 
formed  in  that  time.  The  explanation  is  a  simple 
one.  The  soil  has  been  made  very  warm  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat.  It  is  often  warmer  than  the  air.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  things  brings  out  fibrous  roots  at  once,  and 
the  transplanted  tree  is  safe.  The  leaves  are  cut  off, 
of  course,  but  as  the  growth  is  over  and  wood  ripened, 
it  makes  no  difference.  If  a  few  stems  of  leaves  are 
left  on  the  twigs,  they  will  drop  off  clear  in  a  few 
days  if  touched,  which  proclaims  the  success  of  the 
work.  If  they  do  not  drop  off,  but  wither  up  on  the 
stem,  the  tree  is  not  going  to  live.  But  I  am  sure 
that  few  cases  of  the  latter  kind  will  occur.  Let 
those  who  wish  to  set  fruit  or  ornamental  trees, 
proceed  with  the  work  without  hesitation  when 
September  is  on  the  wane,  resting  assured  that  they 
will  have  more  success  than  at  any  other  time.  What 
a  tree  needs  to  assist  it  in  forming  new  roots  is  heat 
and  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  heat  nature  places 
there,  but  not  always  the  moisture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  prefer  that  the  soil  be  rather  dry,  as  it  enables 
me  to  ram  it  in  firmly  about  the  roots.  After  cutting 
off  the  foliage,  the  tree  is  set  in  its  hole  and  the  earth 
filled  in  and  rammed  in  tightly  about  the  roots  until 
the  hole  is  three-fourths  filled.  Then  empty  two  or 
three  buckets  of  water  in  the  hole,  filling  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  soil  some  hours  later,  without  ram¬ 
ming  it,  and  the  work  is  done.  .Joseph  meehan. 

Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  issue  a  catalogue  of  a 
large  line  of  seeds.  It  is  a  good  house  from  which  to  order  cow 
peas,  Crimson  clover,  or  any  seeds  wanted  from  the  South. 

You  can’t  afford  to  assort  potatoes,  apples  and  onions  by  hand 
when  a  sorter  will  do  the  work  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per 
hour.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Pease  sorter  will  do  the  work  at  this 
rate.  Write  F.  B.  Pease,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  circular  and  full 
particulars. 

Some  time  ago,  we  cautioned  R.  N.-Y.  readers  that  the  Disbrow 
Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  receive  remittances  for  berry  baskets, 
and  never  send  the  baskets  or  give  the  remitter  any  satisfaction 
whatever.  Some  new  subscribers  have  had  a  recent  experience 
of  the  same  kind.  The  caution  is  consequently  repeated. 

Many  who  live  in  towns  and  villages  would  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  wind  mill  and  tank,  if  they  had  the  room.  These  should  use  the 
outfit  manufactured  by  the  Perkins  Windmill  Co.,  of  Mishawaka, 
Ind.  The  whole  outfit  occupies  a  small  space,  like  a  corner  of 
the  lawn.  The  position  of  the  tank  is  such  as  to  be  entirely  out  of 
the  way,  yet  in  a  position  to  supply  all  needed  pressure  for  water¬ 
ing  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  and  affords  good  fire  protection.  With  one 
of  these  tanks  on  a  60-foot  tower,  the  farmer  may  pipe  his  house, 
equip  it  with  a  bath,  and  convey  either  hot  or  cold  water  to  any 
part  with  perfect  safety  and  at  small  cost.  The  entire  outfit  is 
composed  of  steel,  and  is  practically  indestructible.  The  firm 
will  be  glad  to  submit  full  description  or  estimates. 

To  overcome  the  effect  of  the  dirt  in  milk  and  to  kill  the  germs 
that  caused  sickness  and  disease,  it  was  first  proposed  to  steril¬ 
ize  or  boil  it.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  this  made  the  milk  less 
digestible.  Now  a  few  of  the  thinking  farmers  avoid  the  dirt  and 
the  germs,  and  there  is  nothing  to  kill  by  sterilizing  and  boiling. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told  of  the  care  taken  by  Mr.  Francisco  and  Mr. 
Cottrell  in  putting  up  milk.  One  of  the  best,  if,  indeed,  not  the 
best  bottles,  for  this  use,  is  that  made  by  the  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co., 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.  This  bottle  has  no  metal  about  it  of  any  kind, 
nothing  but  plain  glass  to  clean,  nothing  to  rust  or  twist  out  of 
shape.  When  the  bottle  is  filled,  a  small  disk  of  pasteboard  is 
pressed  into  the  groove  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  keeps  the 
milk  air-tight. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Fitch,  has  charge  of  Chatham  Field,  an  establishment 
of  160  acres  within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  where  hundreds  of 
city  horses  are  sent  to  recuperate  and  board  after  the  hard  usage 
of  city  streets.  A  representative  of  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  visited 
the  establishment  some  time  ago,  and  asked  Mr.  Fitch  what  he 
used  to  reduce  swellings  and  cure  lameness.  Th  e  Gazette  quotes 
this  reply:  “  For  more  than  15  years,  I  have  used  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  Gombault’s  Caustic  balsam.  It  is  great  stuff.  With  it  I 
have  removed  splints,  curbs,  wiudpuffs  and  the  like,  speedily  and 
surely,  and  cured  sprains  and  soreness.  It  can  be  used  as  a  mild 
liniment  or  a  blister,  and  I  consider  it  the  best  blister  I  ever  used. 
You  may  be  sure  that  we  have  plenty  of  use  for  such  a  remedy  on 
the  horses  that  come  here  for  temporary  keeping,  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  of  the  sort  that  I  have  constantly  on  hand.  My  long 
experience  with  it  justifies  me  in  relying  upon  it  to  do  the  work.” 


.ra&k® 

ill® 

—  ^ 


‘‘Save  all  the  white  cord  that  comes 
around  bundles,  tie  the  pieces  together 
and  crochet  a  dish  cloth.  It  will  make 
a  nice  one.”  So  says  a  correspondent 
at  the  end  of  an  article  describing  a 
fancy  crochet  stitch.  We  don’t  believe 
in  ignoring  the  dish  cloth,  by  any 
means  ;  but  we  would  like  to  know  just 
how  many  housewives  who,  after  doing 
the  necessary  things,  would  have  the 
time  and  inclination  to  follow  the  above 
programme. 

★ 

□  Watching  the  workmen  putting  down 
asphalt  pavement,  we  noticed  that  the 
men  whose  work  necessitated  their  being 
on  their  knees  much  of  the  time,  had 
cushions  fastened  to  the  knees  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  bruising  which 
would  result  from  constant  contact  with 
the  bard  ground.  Why  do  not  women 
ease  their  occupations  by  similar  means  ? 
It  is  foolishness  to  allow  one’s  work  to 
be  more  laborious  than  necessary.  Yet 
many  a  woman  will  not  sit  down  to  her 
work  because  it  “  looks  lazy”. 

* 

A  playground  for  children,  that  has 
been  constructed  on  a  vacant  lot  in  the 
city,  has,  as  one  of  its  leading  features, 
several  tons  of  clean,  white  sand,  and 
the  children  enjoy  playing  in  this  more 
than  anything  else.  The  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  been  petitioned  to  supply 
Central  Park  with  heaps  of  sand  for  the 
children’s  benefit,  but  have  not  yet 
decided  to  do  it.  The  cherished  pastime 
of  the  country  child,  the  making  of  mud 
pies,  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  when  the 
city  child  is  initiated  into  the  simpler 
pleasures  which  Nature  provides,  he  will 
be  happier.  _ 


A  YOUNG  REPUBLIC. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  SLUMS  TAUGHT  HOW  TO 
BE  USEFUL  CITIZENS. 

HE  following  sketch  of  a  work  be¬ 
ing  done  among  the  poor  of  New 
York,  is  taken  from  the  Review  of  Re¬ 
views  : 

Mr.  William  R.  George  began  in  1890, 
and  took  22  children  for  a  two  or  three 
weeks’  vacation  to  a  farm  near  Freeville, 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  He  had  himself 
grown  up  as  a  country  boy  in  that  re¬ 
gion,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  children 
of  the  slums  in  New  York  led  him  to  try, 
in  a  small  way,  the  plan  of  showing 
them  what  life  in  the  country  really 
meant.  Mr.  George  has  strong  religious 
convictions,  and  his  summer  vacation 
camps  have  always  had  a  decidedly  re¬ 
ligious  character.  The  first  experiment 
was  so  satisfactory  that,  in  1891,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  helpers,  210 
children  were  taken  to  the  Freeville 
farm  for  two  weeks.  Besides  religious 
instruction,  they  were  taught  patriotism 
and  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  next 
summer,  265  children  were  taken  ;  and 
among  other  things,  the  lads  were  given 
a  considerable  amount  of  military  drill 
on  the  plan  of  the  Boys’  Brigade.  From 
summer  to  summer,  the  quarters  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  camp  were  enlarged  and 
improved.  In  1893,  250  children  were 
taken,  and  beginnings  were  made  in  in¬ 
dustrial  instruction.  The  same  number 
were  taken  in  1894,  and  the  scope  of  in¬ 
struction  was  considerably  enlarged. 

At  length,  Mr.  George’s  experience 
had  prepared  him  for  the  evolution  of 
the  complete  idea  of  his  miniature  re¬ 
public  ;  and  his  young  commonwealth — 
destined  to  take  its  honorable  place  in 
the  history  of  education  —  was  duly 
launched  in  the  summer  of  1895,  with  a 
membership  of  about  200  children,  who 
remained  in  the  camp  for  a  period  of  two 
months.  This  Republic  is  not  for  the 
smallest  children,  and  the  average  age  is, 
perhaps,  about  15,  the  limits  being  from 
12  to  17.  The  keynote  of  the  plan  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  George,  is  perfect  lib¬ 


erty,  under  a  reign  of  self-imposed  law. 
When  he  is  asked  how  he  makes  the 
Junior  Republic  work,  Mr.  George  re¬ 
plies  that  he  does  not  try  to  make  it 
work,  that  the  boys  and  girls  do  that  for 
themselves  ;  that  he  does  not  impose  any 
laws,  because  his  Republic  is  not  a  mon¬ 
archy  ;  that  the  laws  of  the  Republic 
are  made  by  its  Congress,  composed  of 
representative  citizens.  Of  course,  Mr. 
George  has  provided  at  the  outset  a  cer¬ 
tain  general  framework  for  the  guidance 
of  his  little  community.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  our 
familiar  every-day  institutions,  supply 
the  model  upon  which  the  miniature 
Republic  at  Freeville  proceeds  to  work 
out  its  destinies. 

As  a  social  organism,  it  must,  of  course, 
have  its  industrial  and  economic  basis. 
Every  member  of  the  community  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  worker  and  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  citizen.  The  citizens  are  divided 
into  three  industrial  classes,  namely,  the 
class  of  unskilled  workers,  the  middle 
class,  and  the  class  of  skilled  workers. 
Each  citizen  is  allowed  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  and  preference  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  his  work.  He  may  select 
farming,  landscape  gardening,  or  car¬ 
pentry  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  girls, 
cooking,  millinery  or  sewing  may  be 
chosen.  The  triple  classification  (as  to 
skill)  applies  to  each  kind  of  work.  The 
different  kinds  of  work  are,  of  course, 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George’s  adult  helpers  ;  and  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  workers  is  made  upon  very 
strict  standards,  in  accordance  with 
which  fidelity  and  conscientious  effort 
count  for  more  than  natural  aptitude. 

The  pecuniary  advantages  of  promo¬ 
tion  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade 
are  very  considerable.  Thus  50  cents  a 
day  is  the  pay  for  unskilled  labor,  70 
cents  for  work  in  the  middle  grade,  and 
90  cents  for  work  in  the  highest  grade. 
The  working  hours  are  from  half  past 
eight  until  12.  The  afternoons  are  de¬ 
voted  to  recreation.  No  member  of  the 
community  is  obliged  to  work  during  the 
regular  morning  hours,  or  at  all  ;  but  if 
he  is  off  duty,  he  draws  no  pay,  while, 
if  he  loses  time,  his  pay  is  diminished  pro 
rata.  It  must  be  explained  that  wages 
are  paid  in  the  paper  3crip  or  currency 
of  the  Republic,  and  not  in  regular 
United  States  money.  But  so  long  as  a 
lad  sojourns  as  a  citizen  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  his  money  “goes.” 

Everything  Must  Be  Paid  For. 

In  fact,  the  money  cf  the  Republic  is 
quite  indispensable,  for  nothing  is  pro¬ 
vided  free  of  charge  ;  all  meals  must  be 
paid  for,  and  lodging  also  has  its  price. 
Inasmuch  as  each  ordinary  meal  costs  10 
cents,  and  the  same  price  is  exacted  for 
a  night’s  lodging,  while  the  taxes  of  the 
Republic  amount  to  about  three  cents  a 
day  per  capita,  it  is  evident  that,  unless 
the  unskilled  laborer  is  regular  and  faith¬ 
ful,  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  pay  his 
bills.  If  he  has  been  tempted  to  idle 
away  his  morning  hours,  or  to  spend  his 
money  upon  extra  apples  or  cakes,  or 
any  other  indulgences,  he  may  find  him¬ 
self  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  regular 
meals  and  lodging.  In  that  case,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  pauper,  and  is  subjected  to  the 
indignity  of  eating  pauper’s  fare  at  a 
pauper’s  table,  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  tax-paying  community  ;  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  commonwealth  very 
soon  gives  him  a  lesson  concerning  thrift 
and  self-support,  which  he  is  likely  to 
remember  as  long  as  he  lives. 

The  material  out  of  which  this  Repub¬ 
lic,  last  summer,  was  composed,  it  should 
be  remembered,  was  taken  from  the  tene¬ 
ments  of  New  York  City  ;  and  steady  in¬ 
dustry  and  pecuniary  forethought  were 
lessons  that  it  was  particularly  desirable 
to  inculcate.  The  effect  of  the  Republic 
as  regards  training  in  habits  of  industry, 


and  in  habits  of  thrift,  was  truly  re¬ 
markable.  The  Republic  maintained  its 
bank,  and  wages  were  paid  no  oftener 
than  once  a  week.  When  a  boy  or  girl 
drew  his  week’s  pay  at  the  bank,  he 
soon  learned  that,  if  he  spent  his  money 
recklessly  in  special  indulgences,  he 
would  be  a  pauper  long  before  the  next 
pay  day  came  around.  The  thrifty  ones 
began  to  accumulate  savings  in  the  bank, 
and  they  were  allowed  an  interest  of 
three  per  cent  a  month  on  their  deposits. 

The  training  in  citizenship  and  politi¬ 
cal  methods  was  only  less  valuable  than 
the  training  in  practical  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustrial  economics.  The  several  indus¬ 
trial  classes  were  allowed  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  two  chambers  of  the  Re¬ 
public’s  Congress.  Each  industrial  class 
elected  one  member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  for  every  12  persons,  and 
elected  one  member  of  the  Senate.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  were  elected  for  a  term  of 
one  week,  and  Senators  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks.  Thus  the  experience  of  con¬ 
ducting  an  election  was  enjoyed  eight 
or  nine  times  in  the  course  of  the  two 
months.  The  balloting  was  carried  on 
in  approved  fashion,  and  so  the  members 
of  Mr.  George’s  little  commonwealth 
were  prepared  to  understand,  not  only 
what  elections  mean,  but  all  about  the 
conduct  and  machinery  of  elections,  the 
necessity  for  pure  and  honest  elections 
in  a  self-governing  community,  and  the 
proper  safeguards  to  protect  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise.  The  short  life 
of  each  Congress,  moreover,  enabled  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  boys  to 
obtain  the  experience  of  serving  as  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Here  was  the  opportunity 
to  learn  the  elements  of  parliamentary 
procedure,  to  acquire  some  training  in 
debate,  and  to  come  through  practical 
methods  into  a  comprehension  of  the 
origin,  nature,  and  significance  of  laws. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  lads 
were  not  playing  at  law-making,  or  de¬ 
bating  in  an  amateur,  imitative  fashion 
the  silver  question  or  the  tariff  question, 
or  any  mere  academic  propositions  ;  but 
they  were  debating  with  full  responsi¬ 
bility,  a  number  of  real  questions  ac¬ 
tually  affecting  themselves  and  the  200 
fellow  citizens  whom  they  represented. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer,  out  of,  per¬ 
haps,  200  or  300  bills  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress,  some  55  or  60  were  enacted  into 
laws,  while  seven  or  eight  more  failed 
to  become  laws  through  the  exercise  of 
the  President’s  veto.  It  was  a  matter  of 
practical  necessity  which  needs  no  de¬ 
fense  or  explanation,  that  Mr.  George 
himself  should  fill  the  chair  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  The  constitution 
of  this  diminutive  State  does  not  permit 
Congress  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto.  It  was  ascertained,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  Mr. 
George’s  vetoes  last  summer,  that  there 
was  not  a  large  enough  majority  in  favor 
of  the  vetoed  proposition  to  pass  it  over 
the  President’s  head. 

Learning  to  be  Law-Abiding. 

The  office  of  the  judge  of  the  police 
court,  who  combined  in  his  person  all 
other  judiciary  functions,  was  filled  by 
one  of  Mr.  George’s  adult  helpers  ;  but 
trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  was  granted 
to  every  boy  accused  of  any  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  community.  One 
of  the  regrettable,  but  necessary,  feat¬ 
ures  of  such  a  miniature  commonwealth, 
is  a  jail,  or  place  of  detention  ;  and  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  experiment  there 
were  a  good  many  prisoners.  Happily, 
in  the  last  weeks,  the  jail  was  empty. 

The  whole  regime  of  elections,  law¬ 
making,  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
maintenance  of  order,  the  trial  of  offend¬ 
ers,  and  the  punishment  of  those  con¬ 
victed  of  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
community,  was  shown,  in  its  actual 
workings,  to  be  an  exceedingly  effective 


means  of  political  education  and  train¬ 
ing  for  honorable  citizenship  in  that 
larger,  but  not  more  real,  republic,  to 
which  Mr.  George’s  graduates  must,  in 
due  time,  transfer  their  allegiance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  season,  the 
boys  and  girls  who  have  credits  in  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  are  allowed  to 
redeem  their  accumulations  in  the  form 
of  clothing — or  of  potatoes  or  other  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  delivered  for  them  at 
the  homes  of  their  parents  in  the  New 
York  tenements.  Several  young  people, 
last  summer,  had  accumulated  $40  or  $50 
apiece  by  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
were  thus  able  to  provide  themselves 
with  their  winter  clothing,  or — as  was 
actually  done  in  several  instances — with 
potatoes  enough  to  supply  their  families 
for  the  entire  year.  Those  who  had  not 
saved  anything,  but  had  spent  their 
wages,  were  obliged  to  return  to  town 
empty-handed.  No  exceptions  were 
made  to  this  rule,  and  the  object  lesson 
was  a  very  valuable  one. 

Mr.  George  had,  for  some  time,  hoped 
to  evolve  a  regular  farm  school  and 
home  out  of  his  summer  experiments ; 
but  had  not  expected  to  enter  upon  the 
permanent  residence  plan  for  several 
years  to  come.  Last  fall,  however,  he 
found  that,  as  usual,  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  who  wanted  to  remain,  and 
who  had  no  home  or  fixed  abode  in  the 
city  to  which  they  could  return.  Five 
of  these  boys  were  kept  on  the  farm,  and 
will  remain  until  they  are  21  years  of 
age,  being  known  as  “resident  citizens”, 
in  distinction  from  the  summer  company. 
The  group  in  full  residence  is  increasing 
gradually,  and  now  numbers  nearly  20. 
There  are  many  applications  for  places 
on  the  permanent  list.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  this  nucleus  of  “resi¬ 
dent  citizens”,  as  gradually  recruited — 
and  domesticated,  so  to  speak — will  very 
materially  assist  in  the  task  of  organiz¬ 
ing  and  civilizing  the  200  or  300  “summer 
citizens”  coming  from  the  streets  of 
New  York. 


FOR  JOHN'S  BOYS. 

FEEL  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  kind 
auntie  who  entertains  the  boys  of 
dear  brother  John  (page  502).  In  the 
first  place,  let  her  study  the  nature  of 
her  guest.  At  home,  he  is  under  re¬ 
straint,  but  when  he  goes  to  the  country, 
he  expects  a  rough  and  tumble  time  in 
the  woods  and  fields ;  hay  rides  and 
pillow  fights  are  connected  in  his  mind, 
as  congenial  outdoor  and  indoor  sports, 
each  perfectly  adapted  to  farm  life. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  he  understands 
why  he  may  not  indulge  in  one  as  well 
as  the  other.  Therefore,  she  would  bet¬ 
ter  study  his  nature,  and  give  him  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom,  and  my 
word  for  it,  he  will  not  abuse  her  con¬ 
fidence. 

Save  the  pretty  spare  room  for  the 
time  when,  perhaps,  John  will  come  to 
spend  a  quiet  Sunday.  To  him,  all  its 
dainty  neatness  will  speak  in  restful 
tones  of  affection.  But  for  the  boys, 
prepare  another  room,  sunny  in  the 
morning  if  you  can  ;  let  everything  be 
clean  and  sweet,  but  plain  and  strong. 
Five-cent  muslin,  well  bleached  and 
carefully  ironed,  will  give  the  boyish 
head  as  sweet  rest  as  the  linen  with  lace 
edging.  A  plain  shade  with  a  graceful 
drapery  at  the  top,  and  short  pane  cur¬ 
tains  that  slip  on  a  rod  or  stout  wire 
and  do  not  have  to  be  tied  up  in  knots 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  will  make  a 
window  just  as  pretty  as  the  more  grace¬ 
ful  long  ones.  Let  the  toilet  set  be  of 
blue  and  white  enameled  ware — light, 
large  and  strong.  A  square  of  stout 
carpet  securely  tacked  down  will  soften 
the  racket  of  boyish  feet.  A  set  of 
roomy  shelves  is  a  wise  addition  to  such 
a  room,  to  hold  the  numerous  treasures 
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that  boys  love  to  collect  from  forest  and 
shore. 

Ten  chances  to  one  that,  after  the  first 
novelty  wears  off,  they  will  conclude  to 
take  their  active  exercise  in  the  barn  or 
orchard,  where  it  would  be  well  to  fit 
up  a  few  things  for  their  use  on  rainy 
days.  A  hammer  and  saw  and  some 
pieces  of  boards,  with  a  good  stout  jack¬ 
knife  or  two,  would  keen  them  happily 
occupied  through  many  otherwise  dull 
hours.  I  think  that,  at  the  end  of  their 
vacation,  they  would  love  auntie  just  as 
well  as  though  she  had  sacrificed  her 
feelings  and  all  her  best  things  to  their 
thoughtlessness.  mary  bubwkll. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

6819.  Girts’  Norfolk  Suit. 

The  Norfolk  waist  has  three  box- plaits 
in  the  back  and  three  in  the  front,  which 
are  stitched  on  their  underfolds  to  the 
waist  line.  The  center  plait  is  formed  on 
the  right  front  edge,  the  closing  being 
under  the  plait.  The  belt  is  passed 
through  an  opening  under  the  front 


plait,  where  it  closes.  The  rolling  collar 
that  finishes  the  neck  flares  in  points  at 
the  front.  The  round,  full  skirt  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top  and  sewed  to  a  plain 
waist  lining  that  closes  in  the  back. 
Pattern  No.  6819  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  CYCLING. 

T  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
cycling  is  beneficial  to  the  strong, 
says  C.  Everett  Green  in  the  Bicycling 
World.  Those  who  enjoy  robust  health 
and  are  possessed  of  a  considerable 
measure  of  physical  strength,  are  sure 
to  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from 
a  form  of  exercise  which  uses  the  muscles 
in  a  regular  manner.  Provided  the 
cyclist  does  not  indulge  in  the  foolish 
praciice  of  attempting  impossible  or 
tremendous  feats  in  the  matter  of  mile¬ 
age,  time  tests,  or  steep  hill  climbing, 
his  cycling  will  do  him  nothing  but 
good.  Like  rowing  and  walking,  the 
exercise  is  rythmical,  and  though  the 
amount  of  effort  required  varies  with 
the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  road, 
the  wind  and  the  gradient,  the  moments 
when  you  must  do  “  ail  you  are  good 
for”  occur  but  seldom.  In  cycling,  there 
is  none  of  the  strain  which,  in  football, 
in  cricket,  in  tennis,  and  such  like  games, 
constantly  obliges  you  to  do  your  part 
in  regard  to  the  ball  almost,  so  to  speak, 
whether  it  be  possible  or  impossible. 
On  the  bicycle,  you  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  your  way,  and  quicken  or 
slacken,  exert  yourself  or  relax  your 
efforts  entirely  according  to  your  own 


inclination,  and  whether  you  feel  fresh 
or  tired.  Your  efforts  are  not  regulated 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  game,  but  by 
the  strength  within  your  It,  therefore, 
follows  that  over 'exertion,  which  is  bad 
for  the  strongest  of  us,  is  not  likely  to 
result  from  cycling,  and  is  much  less 
likely  than  in  such  games  as  those 
alluded  to  above.  In  other  words,  cycl¬ 
ing  is  an  exercise  exempt  fron  one  draw¬ 
back  from  which  many  other  forms  of 
exercise  suffer. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Place  a  spray  in  thy  belt,  or  a  rose  on  thy  stand, 
When  thou  settest  thyself  to  a  commonplace 
seam ; 

Its  beauty  will  brighten  the  work  in  thy  hand, 

Its  fragrance  will  sweeten  each  dream. 

When  the  task  thou  performest  Is  irksome  and 
long, 

Or  thy  brain  is  perplexed  by  doubt  or  by  fear, 
Fling  open  the  window  and  let  in  the  song 
God  hath  taught  to  the  birds  for  thy  cheer. 

—  Credit  Lost. 

. . .  .Harper’s  Bazar  :  “  That  which  we 
call  the  highest  truth  is  but  the  appar¬ 
ent  reflection  of  our  ideals.” 

_ N.  Y.  Ledger:  “A  good  deed  is 

never  lost ;  he  who  sows  courtesy  reaps 
friendship,  and  he  who  plants  kindness 
gathers  love.” 

. . .  .New  Bedford  Standard  :  “  There 
is  a  superciliousness  of  poverty  which  is 
quite  as  disgusting  as  the  supercilious¬ 
ness  of  riches.” 

_ N.  Y.  Sun:  “The  charge  against 

the  practice  by  women,  that  it  fosters 
immodesty,  is  attributable  to  the  de¬ 
pravity  or  the  narrowness  of  the  minds 
of  those  who  make  it.  So  far  from  being 
immodest,  the  special  bicycle  costumes 
of  which  the  so  general  use  of  the 
wheel  by  women  has  caused  the  fashion¬ 
ing,  are  both  modest  and  suitable.  They 
are  also  becoming.  Moreover,  they  are 
tending  to  a  change  in  the  outdoor  dress 
of  women  which  is  altogether  desirable. 
The  bicycle  is  producing  a  dress  reform 
demanded  by  good  sense  which,  other¬ 
wise,  would  have  been  long  delayed.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

A  New  Kettle. — When  I  have  a  new 
kettle,  I  always  fill  it  full  of  clean  po¬ 
tato  peelings,  the  first  thing,  add  water, 
and  let  them  boil  for  two  hours,  says  a 
correspondent  in  the  Housekeeper.  Then 
I  wash  it  with  strong  suds,  rinse  well, 
wipe  dry,  rub  it  with  a  little  lard,  and  it 
is  ready  for  use.  If  possible,  I  use  it  to 
boil  pork  in,  the  first  time,  for  the  grease 
is  good  for  it.  I  rub  it  with  lard,  after 
each  washing,  for  several  times,  and  it 
never  rusts,  or  gives  any  unpleasant 
taste  to  the  food. 

Have  We  Gone  too  Far? — Days  and 
weeks  used  to  be  expended  in  teaching 
children  their  a  b  c’s ;  then  weeks  and 
months  more  in  teaching  them  to  spell, 
ba,  be,  bi,  etc.  When  they  had  learned 
to  spell  b-a,  ba,  k-e-r,  ker,  baker,  they 
were  thought  to  be  well  on  the  way  to¬ 
wards  knowing  how  to  spell.  Nowa¬ 
days,  however,  all  this  is  changed.  In¬ 
stead  of  laboring  through  all  this  drudg¬ 
ery,  children  learn  to  read  !  It  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  a  fine  thing  to  reach  such  a 
coveted  goal  without  so  much  plodding, 
but  it  is  somewhat  embarrassing  later 
on,  when  they  wish  to  look  up  a  word  in 
the  dictionary,  and  do  not  know  the 
sequence  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Syllabication  is  not  given  much  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  new  methods.  No  doubt  it 
was  carried  to  extremes  in  earlier  days, 
but  is  it  well  to  ignore  it  so  entirely  ? 

My  little  one’s  greatest  trial  in  writ¬ 
ing  is  that  she  never  knows  “  where  to 
split  the  words.”  In  order  to  derive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  work  done  in  school, 
there  must  be  some  supplementary  work 
done  at  home.  They  laugh  at  the  old 
way  of  spelling  and  pronouncing, 
“baker,”  but  in  the  new  ways,  is  not 
syllabication  too  much  neglected  ? 

MRS.  W.  A.  K. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


Cold  Spiced  Peaches. — Rub  off  the 
fuzz.  Stick  a  clove  into  three-quarters 
of  them,  or  one  in  each  peach  if  strong 
spiciness  is  desired.  Pack  in  a  stone  jar, 
and  cover  with  vinegar.  Pour  off  the 
vinegar  at  once,  and  to  it  add  moderately 
of  sugar.  Boil  together  until  thoroughly 
incorporated,  and  when  perfectly  cold, 
pour  over  the  fruit.  Cover  with  a  plate 
with  a  weight  on  it,  and  set  in  a  cool 
cellar.  Peaches  so  treated  will  not  mold, 
and  will  be  fine  to  eat  next  May,  or 
thereabouts.  m.  w.  f. 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
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ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

St eum  Engineering 

(Stat.,  I.ofo.  &  Mar.) 
Mochnnlcal  Drawing 
Marliine  Design 
Architectural  Drawing  \ 
I'liiinhiiig  Sc  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Mining  Sc  Prospecting 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  References 
Stating  the  Subject  yon 
wish  to  Study,  to 

The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  010,  Scranton,  Pa. 


U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier. 

In  many  localities,  fruit  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  this  year.  Choice  fruit  will, 
undoubtedly,  command  a  fair  price  ;  but 
you  must  not  put  one  inferior  apple  in 
the  barrel  for  shipment.  Mix  choice 
and  inferior  fruit,  and  the  whole  will 
sell  at  the  price  of  the  poorest.  The  in¬ 
ferior  stock  would  better  he  dried  for 


Poor 

* 

Pilgarlic, 

there  is  no  need  for  you 
t  o  contemplate  a  wig 
when  you  can  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  again 
under  your  own  “thatch.” 
You  can  begin  to  get 
your  hair  back  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  use 

Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor. 


U/Cp|f  I  V  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
W»£LI\LI  qulred,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Warc  Co.  Box  5308.Boston.Mas* 


future  use  or  sale.  There  is,  besides,  a 
certain  amount  of  fruit  aroimd  almost 
every  farm  home,  that  goes  to  waste. 


Why  not  gather  this  and  dry  it  for  use 
when  needed  ?  The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove 
Drier  will  be  found  a  great  convenience 
in  this  work.  It  may  be  set  on  top  of 
the  cook  stove,  and  no  extra  fire  is 
needed.  The  regular  price  is  $7,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  get  better  and  better 
rates  every  year,  and  can  now  send  it 
and  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N  -  Y. 
for  $5.  There  is  no  experiment  in  usiDg 
these  driers  now.  They  have  been  used 
for  years  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
Paper  Hanger’s  full  set  of  Sample  Books,  price,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1231-1233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
j  , [makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
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IANOS  —  THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  Vl4TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 
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Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 

Easyr 

^  Terms. 


YOUR  REWARD 


FOR  GETTING  US 

NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  one 

of  the  books  in  this  list. 

The  Nursery  Book. 


L.  H.  Bailey.  It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what 
every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  eutting, 
sets  a  graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know. 
Paper . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough 
hook,  especially  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  America.  Paper,  60 

The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Poutry  for  Profit.  The  egg  and  the  dollar  are 
what  it  chiefly  considers.  Cloth . 75 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  It  is  just  what  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  without  a  kuowlledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . $1 


American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en 
gravlngs  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and  con¬ 
cise  form,  information  required  by  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.  Cloth . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Cloth . 75 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  88  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  IIow  to  Grow. 

Burpee .  . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurlzeis.  Gregory . 30 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  pp . 40 


Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New.  Greiner.  Paper . 50 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow'.  Burpee . 30 

Squashes.  Gregory  . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Haudy  Binder . 35 


Hyperion.  Longfellow . 30  Twice-Told  Tales.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

Outre-Mer.  Longfellow . 30  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Nath’l  Hawthorne. 30 

Kavanagh.  Longfellow . 30  The  Snow-image.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30  A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Nathaniel 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

Hawthorne . 80  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Stowe . 30 


Every  book  is  fit  for  any  library.  Bear  in  mind  these  books  are  not  given  to 
the  subscriber  as  an  inducement  to  take  the  paper ;  they  are  given  as  reward  or 
pay  for  work  and  trouble  in  introducing  the  paper  to  new  subscribers.  If  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain  he  can  have  his  dollar  back. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  Agent’s  Share. 

Those  weekly  premiums  are  going  easy,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  premiums  of 
§o0,  §30,  §20,  §10  and  §5  which  go  out  to  the  largest  five  clubs  September  30,  will 
go  to  easy  winners  at  the  present  rate.  Here  are  the  winners  of  the  premiums 
last  week  : 

R.  R.  GAGE .  Ontario .  33  Trial  Subscriptions. 

CHAS.  R.  FARNUM .  Massachusetts .  29  Trial  Subscriptions. 

C.  A.  MILLER .  New  York... .  22  Trial  Subscriptions. 

The  three  agents  who  sent  the  largest  number  of  names  from  among  those 
who  had  not  won  any  of  the  other  weekly  premiums  this  season  were  : 

W.  H.  HOLMES .  Vermont .  21  Trial  Subscriptions. 

JOS.  SHROPSHIRE .  New  Jersey .  20  Trial  Subscriptions. 

HARLOW  LOVELAND .  Massachusetts .  18  Trial  Subscriptions. 

Remember,  every  one  competes  for  the  first  three  premiums,  and  new  agents 
only  compete  for  the  other  three  wreekly  premiums.  The  five  cash  premiums 
September  30  are  open  to  all.  There  are  just  about  three  weeks  more  in  this 
contest.  Three  sets  of  weekly  premiums,  and  then  the  sweepstaKe  premiums  follow 
right  up.  The  figures  are  all  given  ;  you  can  see  just  how  it  works.  Is  not  this 
hard  cash  worth  an  effort  from  you  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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"  RIGHT  IN  IT." 

We  don’t  know  who  originated  that 
expression,  but  it  is  a  good  one,  for  it 
expresses  a  good  deal.  The  man  pic¬ 
tured  on  our  first  page  is,  certainly, 
“  right  in  it.”  He  is  ‘‘looking  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.”  with  every  feature  he 
possesses.  What  we  want  to  say  is  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  stand  all  the  “looking 
through  ”  you  can  give  it.  We  want  it 
examined  and  studied,  and  we  are  not 
a  bit  afraid  to  have  you  sit  down  and 
compare  it,  page  by  page,  with  the  other 
agricultural  papers.  We  haven’t  a  word 
to  say  against  any  of  them.  They  are 
all  good,  and  worthy  of  support.  We 
think,  however,  that  you  will  find,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  several  copies, 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  different  from  the 
others.  We  expect  that  you  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  gives 
a  certain  class  and  character  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  cannot  find  in  any  other 
paper.  Do  you  want  that  information 
or  not  ? — that  is  the  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided,  and  we  will  leave  it  with  you  to 
decide. 

The  man  pictured  on  the  first  page  is 
“  right  in  it,”  and  you  can  see  by  the 
expression  on  his  face,  that  he  isn’t  mak¬ 
ing  any  complaints.  “  Looking  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.”  is  a  cheerful  occupation, 
and  if  we  could  take  you  into  the  homes 
of  our  readers,  we  could  show  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  who  sit  reading  our 
paper  with  j  ust  as  cheerful  an  expression 
as  this  man  has.  You  will  see  such  men, 
after  they  have  laid  the  paper  aside,  sit 
thinking  over  some  idea  that  has  crept 
out  of  the  printed  page  into  their  brain. 

People  often  say  this:  “  What  I  like 
about  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  that,  when  I  read 
it,  I  feel  as  though  I  were  sitting  down 
and  talking  with  some  good  friend.  It 
seems  as  though  the  writers  understood 
my  case,  and  take  a  personal  interest 
in  it.” 

That  criticism  always  pleases  us,  be¬ 
cause  that  spirit  is  just  what  we  are 
trying  to  put  into  the  paper.  This  is  all 
we  have  to  say  on  this  side  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you 
“  looking  through  The  R.  N.-Y.”  with  a 
face  as  good-natured  as  the  one  pictured 
on  our  first  page.  If  you  can  get  your 
neighbor  to  look  with  you,  so  much  the 
better  for  all  hands. 

The  other  side,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
subscription  contest.  The  names  of  last 
week’s  winners  are  given  above.  It 
doesn’t  require  any  elaborate  figuring  to 
see  that  some  one  is  going  to  make 
money  out  of  this  contest.  In  other 
words,  some  one  will  be  right  in  it”. 
Shall  you  ?  We  put  that  question  right 
to  you  !  If  not,  why  not  ?  Some  people 
say  that  folks  won’t  take  a  paper  this 
year.  That  makes  us  think  of  the  man 
who  brought  up  the  calf  by  hand.  He 
said  that  he  had  to  pull  the  calf's  ears 
out  to  get  her  up  to  the  pail,  and  then  had 


to  pull  her  tail  out  to  get  her  away  from 
it.  Some  of  the  strongest  friends  we  have 
to-day  wouldn’t  look  at  the  paper  a 
few  years  ago.  Now  they  are  looking 
through  it  as  a  regular  part  of  life’s 
duties.  Why,  see  what  this  Jersey  man 
says : 

A  near  neighbor  has  been  borrowing  our  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  the  past  several  months,  and  he 
has  concluded  to  subscribe  for  it  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  would  like  a  copy  of  it  this  week. 
He  gave  me  a  quarter,  and  I  retained  10  cents;  is 
that  correct  ? 

Certainly  that  is  correct — correct  with  a 
capital  K,  and  we  can  stand  it  if  10,000 
more  good  neighbors  feel  the  same  way. 
Keep  at  ’em  !  Look  through  The  R.  N.  Yt.  ! 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Trade  in  evaporated  apples  is  light. 

Beware  of  the  bogus  commission  man. 

There  is  a  light  supply  of  fancy  Russia  turnips. 

Straw  is  selling  slowly  at  slightly  lower  prices. 

Fine  dressed  veals  have  sold  well  at  good 
prices. 

The  new  Filled  Cheese  law  went  into  effect  Sep¬ 
tember  4. 

The  Delaware  peach  crop  fell  short  of  the  early 
estimates. 

Grapes  are  in  large  supply,  and  sell  slowly  at 
low  prices. 

Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears  are  not  in  large  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  demand  is  good. 

The  price  of  lemons  is  much  lower,  the  supply 
large  and  the  demand  small. 

Increasing  supplies  of  dressed  poultry  have 
checked  the  advance  in  prices. 

The  live  poultry  market  is  active  in  anticipation 
of  the  Hebrew  New  Year  holiday. 

Butter  maintains  its  position,  but  there  has 
been  no  advance  during  the  week. 

Potatoes  are  not  in  large  supply,  and  meet  a 
good  demand,  though  the  price  seems  very  low. 

Eggs  have  changed  little  in  price,  but  there  is  a 
very  short  supply  of  strictly  fresh,  first-class 
eggs. 

Beeswax  is  selling  at  23  to  24  cents  per  pound 
for  pure,  but  trade  is  moderate  and  the  market 
weak. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  hay,  and  as  the  offer¬ 
ings  are  only  moderate,  the  market  is  in  good 
shape  at  fair  prices. 

Sun  dried  apples  should  be  in  quarters,  or,  if 
small,  better  in  halves.  They  should  not  be  cut 
fine  as  for  evaporating. 

Cranberries  have  made  their  appearance  from 
Cape  Cod,  and  sell  for  $4  to  $5.50  per  barrel.  They 
are  mostly  green  and  of  light  color. 

From  returns  so  far  received,  the  Tennessee 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  places  the 
staple  crops  at  50  per  cent  of  an  average. 

Eggs  are  coming  in  more  slowly,  and  really  fine 
goods  are  especially  scarce.  The  price  has  ad¬ 
vanced  somewhat,  and  is  liable  to  go  still  higher 
at  almost  any  time. 

The  visible  supply  of  coffee  in  the  United  States 
shows  a  decrease  of  56,494  bags,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  day  last  year,  and  it  is 
17,980  bags  more  than  it  was  the  same  day  two 
years  ago. 

The  Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  News  says  that  the  apricot 
crop  in  the  Los  Gatos  district  has  been  almost  a 
failure,  canners  not  being  able  to  obtain  50  per 
cent  of  what  they  had  contracted  for  of  a  quality 
suitable  for  canning. 

According  to  the  Milk  Reporter,  the  receipts  of 
milk  at  New  York  City  during  July  were  708,342 
cans  against  679,257  cans  in  1895;  of  cream  30,421 
cans  against  29,045 cans  in  July'last  year;  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  6,908  cans  against  7,083  cans  for  July, 
1895.  The  daily  average  receipts  were  22,849  cans 
of  milk,  981  cans  of  cream  and  223  cans  of  con¬ 
densed  milk.  The  average  price  of  milk  for  July 
was  two  cents  per  quart.  The  average  price  of 

xtra  butter  in  July,  15  cents,  was  equivalent  to 


the  value  of  7.5  quarts  of  milk ;  in  1895,  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  extra  butter,  18 cents,  was  equal 
to  9.2  quarts  of  milk  at  the  market  price  then 
ruling. 

There  is  a  little  more  activity  in  Marrow  and 
Red  Kidney  beans,  and  exporters  are  making 
some  purchases.  The  prices  of  these  varieties 
are  somewhat  higher,  but  that  of  other  kinds 
shows  little  change,  and  the  demand  is  light. 

Cable  dispatches  from  Liverpool,  September  1, 
are  to  the  effeet  that  the  demand  for  American 
apples  is  steady  at  the  following  prices  for  soutd 
fruit:  Kings,  $2.43  to  $3.65;  Baldwins,  $2.06  to 
$2.43;  Greenings,  $1.58  to  $2.43;  various  others, 
$1.58  to  $2.79. 

Export  shipments  of  American  apples  during 
the  week  ending  August  29,  were  as  follows:  From 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Liverpool. 
20,284  barrels;  to  Glasgow,  3,146  barrels;  to  Lon¬ 
don,  212  barrels;  total,  23,642  barrels.  The  expense 
of  exporting  is  about  $1  per  barrel. 

The  Price  Current’s  weekly  crop  report  says 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  important  changes 
in  crop  calculations;  moisture  delays  ripening 
of  a  portion  of  the  corn,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  secure  from  frost;  indi¬ 
cations  of  yield  fully  maintained.  Wheat  situa¬ 
tion  unchanged ;  fair  amounts  offering  at  in¬ 
terior  points. 

The  Hebrew  holidays,  which  always  affect  the 
live  poultry  market,  occur  11  days  earlier  this 
year  than  last.  The  next  year,  according  to  their 
calendar,  is  5657.  The  holidays  are  as  follows: 

New  Year . Sept.  8  and  9,  1896 

Day  of  Atonement . Sept.  17  1896 

Feast  of  Tabernacles.. Sept.  22  and  23,  1896 

Feast  of  Law . Sept.  29  and  30,  1896 

Purim .  March  18  1897 

Passover . April  17  1897 

Close  of  Passover . April  24  1897 

Feast  of  Weeks . June  6  and  7,1897 

For  the  first  holiday,  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese  are  most  wanted. 

Tuberculosis  at  Columbia,  Pa.— I  have  collected 
some  facts  relating  to  the  tuberculosis  scare  in 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania.  From  the  deputy  vet¬ 
erinarian  of  this  place,  I  learned  that  nine  hercs 
have  been  tested,  and  that,  in  somecases,  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  reached  an  advanced  stage,  while  in 
others  it  was  but  slightly  marked.  Under  the 
test,  some  herds  showed  no  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Of  course,  in  cases  where  symptoms  of 
the  disease  were  developed,  the  cows  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  dairyman  partially  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  State  for  the  loss  of  his  cows.  The 
authorities  of  the  town,  believing  that  they  were 
getting  milk  from  diseased  cows,  thought  that 
they  should  do  someting  to  protect  the  people.  1 
think  that  their  action  was  hasty  and  ill-judged, 
for  the  dairymen  are  selling  milk  without  com¬ 
plying  with  the  resolution  of  the  council.  There 
is  no  authority  to  enforce  a  mere  resolution.  If 
the  test  is  infallible,  and  the  health  of  the  people 
in  danger  from  the  use  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  then  I  think  that  we  should  be  willing  to 
aid  the  State  authorities  in  stamping  it  out. 

j.  u.  oberlin. 
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Disease  is  like  a 
railroad  train.  It 
has  a  regular  way  of 
coming  and  going 
and  keeps  on  stead¬ 
ily  along  a  certain 
track.  You  can  al¬ 
most  always  tell  how 
a  disease  starts,  and 
where  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  end.  It  won’t 
go  out  of  its  way 
to  oblige  you  any 
more  than  a  locomo¬ 
tive  will.  Disease 
usually  begins  when 
the  appetite  gives 
out— that’s  the  first 
warning  whistle. 
Then  the  stomach 
and  nutritive  organs 
fail  to  supply  good 
blood.  The  circula¬ 
tion  grows  poor,  thin 
and  tainted.  Instead  of  carryingnourishment 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  it  carries 
poison,  which  settles  at  some  point  and  eats 
away  the  tissues.  According  to  where  it  set¬ 
tles  it  is  called  liver  or  kidney  or  skin  dis¬ 
ease — scrofula,  erysipelas,  eczema,  or  con¬ 
sumption  if  it  settles  on  the  lungs.  It  is  all 
one  trouble  :  tainted  blood ;  clear  out  this 
taint  and  build  up  the  tissues  with  rich 
blood  and  the  disease  is  stopped ;  side¬ 
tracked  ;  it  can’t  go  any  further.  No  matter 
what  the  name  of  a  disease  is  if  it’s  a  blood 
disease,  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  will  cure  it  by  driving  the  poison  out 
of  the  circulation  and  creating  a  new  sup¬ 
ply  of  healthy,  red,  life-giving  blood  to  re¬ 
vive  and  nourish  the  wasted  tissues.  It 
puts  the  digestion  in  order,  invigorates  the 
jlood  -  making  organs  and  builds  firm 
healthy  flesh.  Consumption  is  a  blood- 
disease.  Don’t  believe  it  can’t  be  cured  ! 
It  is  cured  every  day  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery. 

Dear  Sir: — I  cannot  say  enough  for  your  “  Gol¬ 
den  Medical  Discovery.”  For  two  years  my  little 
boy  suffered  with  lung  trouble — first  taking  la- 
grippe;  second  intermittent  fever;  third,  lung 
trouble.  For  two  years  he  coughed.  The  phy¬ 
sician  could  do  no  good  and  I  thought  he  must 
die.  I  was  told  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.  I  did,  and  before  he  had  taken 
one  bottle  he  began  to  mend  and  could  eat  a 
little.  When  he  had  taken  four  bottles  he  was 
well  and  now  is  as  stout  as  before. 

Respectfully  youra, 

Proctor,  Morgan  Co.,  Mo. 


Under  25  Feet  Of  Snow. 


V  e  lately  filled  an  order  foi  a  two  mile 
sample  for  use  in  the  great  Yosemite  Park, 
California.  The  statement  that  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  above  test,  and  that  everything 
tried  thus  far  had  proved  a  dead  failure, 
did  not  deter  us,  for  the  Page  has  no  fear  of 
‘•the  beautiful.”  Send  for  evidence. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


RANDALLS  FENCING. 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut.  W1U 
not  buckle  or  sag.  Handles  like  a  roll  of  carpeting. 
To  erect,  simply  strain  cables.  The  only  fence  suit¬ 
able  for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard,  Park  and  Cemetery 
Fencing.  Address 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO.,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 
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(ifbat  Jfrc  Vou  Reading  ?  | 


Anything-  more  than  novels  and  the 
daily  newspaper  ?  If  not  you  are 
it. 


mining  a  great  dea .. 

I  THE  FRENCH-GREEK  YEAR 

4* 

4* 

J  plan  and  see  how  much  pleasure  it 
7  will  bring  into  your  life.  Address 

?  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  Dept.  17  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  4. 


in  the  f  mous  Chautauqua  Reading 
Circle ,  begins  Oct.  1.  1  ry  a  definite 
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OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Hlustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers 29 

Improving  the  Farm. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that 
shall  Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  In¬ 
crease  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil.  The  contents 
treats  exhaustively  on  renewing  run-down 
farms.  Cloth . $1 
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HAY,  POTATOES  AND  FRUITS. 

THE  FROSPECTS  IX  DIFFERENT  LOCALITIES. 

The  hay  crop  is  short;  some  fields  did  not  yield 
500  pounds  per  acre.  Straw  is  a  full  crop,  while 
corn  fodder  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  a  full 
crop.  The  amount  of  fodder,  taking  hay,  straw 
and  corn,  will  not  more  than  feed  the  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  winter.  The  demand  for  silos  is 
small;  I  do  not  know  of  any  new  ones  being 
built.  Farmers  will,  generally,  keep  most  of  their 
stock,  as  this  is  a  good  dairy  section  and, 
although  butter  and  milk  sell  at  very  low  prices, 
they  are  holding  on  with  the  hope  of  better  prices 
another  year.  r.  r. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  in  this  section  was  about  the 
same  as  last  year— about  one-half  crop.  There 
is  a  large  acreage  of  corn,  and  it  will  be  a  good 
crop.  A  large  acreage  of  oats  was  sown,  but  the 
army  worms  destroyed  about  one-half  the  crop. 
Potatoes  will  be  a  light  crop;  not  so  many  were 
planted  as  last  year.  There  are  eight  silos  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  six  new  ones  are  being 
built.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in 
the  State.  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop.  Early 
buckwheat  is  good.  There  will  not  be  much  stock 
for  sale,  for  many  were  sold  last  year. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  w.  r. 

Farmers  are  very  short  of  hay  in  this  section  ; 
they  feed  the  oat  and  rye  straw  and  corn  stalks, 
so  this  gives  them  quite  a  little  fodder.  Farmers 
in  this  section  seem  too  poor  to  be  able  to  build 
silos;  they  have  got  into  the  dairy  business,  and 
in  selling  the  milk  to  the  creameries,  seem  to  be 
getting  worse  off  every  year.  They  will  try  to 
sell  off  some  of  their  stock.  New  milch  cows  are 
worth  about  $30,  and  cows  coming  in  in  the  spring 
about  $20.  w.  G.  TAYLOR. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  was  light;  some  cut  more  than 
last  year,  and  some  less.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
that  there  is  as  much  as  last  year.  There  is  a 
very  large  acreage  of  fodder  corn,  and  it  is  look¬ 
ing  tine.  I  hear  of  some  that  will  build  silos. 
Farmers  will,  I  think,  try  to  winter  most  of  their 
stock.  There  is  more  feed  in  this  section  than 
last  year.  j.  r. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  was  very  light,  but  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  sowed  corn  than  usual,  which 
will  take  its  place,  and  furnish  plenty  of  food  for 
the  cattle  next  winter.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  farmers  to  sell  oif  any  of  their  stock,  and  I 
know  of  none  who  intends  to  do  so.  The  rye  crop 
was  fair,  oats  very  good,  and  there  is  a  fine 
prospect  for  corn,  provided  we  have  rain.  It  is 
very  dry  here  at  present  (August  22),  and  has 
been  for  several  weeks.  There  is  only  one  silo 
in  the  neighborhood ;  that  has  been  built  this 
summer.  h.  b. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Our  hay  crop  is  fully  two-thirds  short,  but  a 
great  quantity  of  millet,  Hungarian  grass  and 
fodder  corn  has  been  planted.  If  this  hot  and 
dry  weather  continue,  it  will  make  pinching 
times,  for  there  was  not  much  old  hay  in  these 
parts.  I  had  over  JO  tons  left  after  wintering  a 
dairy  of  50  cows,  and  5  horses.  It  helps  me  all 
right.  I  don’t  think  that  there  will  be  any  silos 
built  here.  Stock  will  be  reduced.  Feed  is  not 
high,  but  to  buy  hay  and  feed  would  not  pay. 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.  e.  s. 

The  hay  crop  throughout  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
try,  is  very  light;  but,  judging  from  observation 
in  passing  through,  I  would  think  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  had,  in  a  great  measure,  provided  for  the 
shortage  by  sowing  a  great  deal  of  corn.  Nearly 
every  farm  passed  had  one  or  more  fields  of 
corn.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  farmer  build¬ 
ing  a  silo,  or  thinking  of  one,  throughout  this 
locality;  they  are  still  feeding  their  corn  stalks 
by  carrying  a  shock  out  in  the  barnyard,  let¬ 
ting  the  cattle  pick  out  what  tney  want  to  eat, 
and  trample  the  rest  into  the  manure  pile. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  e.  g.  b. 

I  have  heard  of  no  new  silos  being  built;  there 
are  a  number  here  and  all  speak  well  of  them. 
The  hay  crop  is  short,  not  so  good  as  last  year, 
but  farmers  have  planted  fodder  corn,  millet, 
etc.,  to  help  through  the  winter.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  one  who  intends  to  sell  off  stock.  Corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  rye  are  all  good  crops.  Potatoes 
are  plenty,  but  not  so  good  as  last  year;  they  are 
troubled  with  blight  and  there  are  a  great  many 
small  ones.  o.  c. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

The  early  potato  crop  in  this  county  is  the 
heaviest  for  several  years,  but  late  ones  do  not 
promise  so  well.  Last  year’s  crop  was  almost  a 
failure  on  account  of  drought.  1  think  that  most 
of  the  early  crop  is  being  held  for  better  prices. 
Two  car-loads  have  been  shipped  from  this  sta¬ 
tion  during  the  present  month,  having  been 
hauled  to  the  cars  direct  from  the  field  to  save 
handling  as  much  as  possible.  e.  m.  w. 

Jefferson  County,  Ind. 

The  potato  crop  will  not  be  over  two-thirds  as 
large  as  last  season,  owing  to  the  poor  stand,  due 
to  their  coming  up  badly,  and  they  have  noubeen 
as  well  tended  as  last  season.  On  the  whole,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  will  be  over  two-thirds  as 
many  tubers  in  the  hill  as  last  season.  If  the 
farmers  were  in  a  condition  so  that  they  could 
hold  the  crop,  most  of  them  would  do  so;  but  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  them  will  be  compelled  to 
sell  this  fall  in  order  to  meet  their  bills.  Potatoes 
will,  I  think,  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  o.  H.  white. 

The  potato  crop  is  something  of  a  puzzle.  From 
the  data  at  hand,  however,  I  consider  the  crop  in 
this  county  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  crop 
of  1895.  The  acreage- was  slightly  decreased,  and 


conditions  have  not  been  as  favorable,  on  the 
whole,  as  last  year.  Early  varieties  were  a  fair 
crop,  but  were  not  harvested  before  the  extreme 
wet  weather,  and  many  were  lost  by  rot.  The 
same  cause  damaged  the  later  crop  to  an  even 
greater  extent.  Weeds,  in  some  cases,  got  such 
a  start  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  clean. 
I  place  the  cvop  at  75  percent  of  that  of  last  year. 
Growers  show  a  disposition  to  sell  at  once.  They 
are  worth,  at  this  time,  from  25  to  35  cents. 

Ashland  County,  O.  J.  M.  p. 

The  fruit  crop  this  year  will  exceed  anything 
ever  known  in  this  valley.  Small  fruits  have 
been  more  than  an  average  crop,  plums  a  full 
crop,  and  apples  are  10  per  cent  above  anything 
we  have  ever  known,  and  are  of  excellent  quality. 
Gravensteius  are  especially  fine.  Crimson  clover 
is  a  failure  here;  it  seems  to  kill  out  from  the 
freezing  and  thawing  during  March  and  April. 
Would  northern-grown  seed  be  likely  to  do  any 
better?  [We  think  so.— Eds.]  a.  s.  b. 

Kings  County,  N.  S. 

Personal  inspection  of  quite  a  district  in  this 
section,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  apple  crop  is  a 
total  failure  when  brought  into  comparison  with 
other  years.  Many  of  the  commercial  growers 
have  told  me  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  har¬ 
vest  enough  for  their  own  use.  It  is  true  that 
this  section  of  the  State  is  not  classed  as  among 
the  apple-growing  districts,  still  the  aggregate 
of  the  production  of  the  orchards  in  an  apple 
year,  would  average  up  with  other  sections  save 
those  where  apple  growing  is  made  a  specialty. 
We  had  some  extremely  cold  weather  last  winter, 
at  least,  cold  enough  for  the  thermometers  in  our 
village  to  show  records  of  35  to  40  degrees  below 
zero.  I  notice  in  a  recent  article  by  John  Gould 
that  he  mentions  the  prospects  of  a  magnificent 
crop  of  apples  on  the  Western  Reserve.  If  Mr. 
Gould  was  speaking  of  the  section  between  Erie, 
Pa.  and  Cleveland,  O.,  I  can  confirm  his  state¬ 
ment,  and  venture  the  assertion  that  nothing 
like  it  was  ever  before  seen.  Four  weeks  ago, 
the  trees  were  breaking  down  under  their  loads 
of  fruit,  which  was  Dot  more  than  two-thirds 
grown,  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  the  trees 
to  carry  the  fruit  through  to  full  size  and  matur¬ 
ity.  It  is,  certainly,  an  apple  year  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio.  A.  R.  EASTMAN. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

The  strawberry  crop  of  1896  was  a  very  poor 
one  for  fruit,  but  a  good  one  for  price.  Owing  to 
the  dry  summer  and  fall  of  1895,  and  spring  of 
1896,  plants  made  a  poor  growth.  One  cannot  get 
fine  and  large  fruit  and  plenty  of  it  without  mois¬ 
ture,  though  I  have  no  reason  for  complaint;  I 
had  a  fair  crop  of  berries  that  brought  me  very 
good  prices.  Many  growers  here  had  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  I  grew  mostly  large 
berries  that  brought  me  from  two  to  ten  cents  per 
quart  more  than  small  kinds.  Meeks's  Early,  the 
earliest  of  all,  is  a  shy  bearer.  Hoffman  was  the 
best  of  the  very  early  kinds  this  season.  Michel’s 
Early  was  not  so  early  as  usual,  and  made  a  short 
crop.  Dayton  was  good.  Rio  is  another  good, 
early  kind.  Eleanor  had  some  fine  berries  that 
were  firm  and  of  good  color.  Tennessee  Prolific 
is  very  productive  and  firm.  Lady  Thompson  is 
too  soft  for  long  shipment.  Brandywine  is  good, 
also  Haverland,  Sharpless  and  Greenville;  the 
last  named  is  a  good  cropper,  berries  large  and 
soft.  Gandy  is  the  best  very  late.  Of  the  older, 
well-tried  kinds.  I  have  found  nothing  better  than 
Bubacla,  except  Hall’s  Favorite;  this  was  the  best 
berry  that  I  have  fruited.  j.  m.  h 

Marion,  Md. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  2C@  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  00@1  05 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 1  00®  1  05 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90@1  00 

White  Kidney.  1896,  choice . 1  20@l  25 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  10@1  15 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  90@1  10 

Black  Turtle  soup.  1895 . 1  45@1  50 

Yellow  Eye  >895,  choice . 1  15@  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  (00  lbs) . 1  55® 

Greer:  peas,  bol.,  per  bushel .  70®  72 

Bags,  per  bushel .  65®  67 

Scotch,  bags .  70®  72 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 16)4®— 

Western,  firsts . 14)4&16)4 

Western,  seconds . 12)4®13}4 

Western,  thirds . 11)4  @12 

State,  fancy . 16  "@16)4 

Common  to  prime . 11)4®16)4 

State  dairy,  nait-tlrkln  tubs,  fancy . 14  @15 

Firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @14)4 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @13)4 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @1014 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 12  @12)4 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 914  @10 

Thirds .  814  @  9 

Factory,  fancy . 11  @ii)£ 

Factory,  firsts . 10  @10;* 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @  9J4 

Factory,  thirds .  714@  8>$ 

Old  butter .  6  @9 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  8  @  814 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  714@  79{ 

Fair  to  good . 014®  714 

Fancy  white .  8  @— 

White,  choice .  79J@— 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 814®  8 

Small,  white,  fancy .  794®  8 

Small,  good  to  choice . 7)4®  794 

Small,  common  to  fair .  0  @  7 

Light  skims,  choice .  614®  094 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  1  @  114 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  "  17  @  18 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best . □  16  @  — 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best . D10  @  — 


State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  4414®  15 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  15  ~@  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  14  @  1414 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  case . 2  70  @3  30 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 1  80  @2  75 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  60  @2  00 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb .  514® — 

Choice,  1895.  per  lb .  .  494@  5 

Prime.  1895.  per  lb .  4  @  414 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @31* 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy . —  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls .  2!4@  314 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 214@  314 

South-West’n,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls.  214®  3 

Southern,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls .  2  @  214 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  2  @214 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb . . . .  @ _ 

Cores  and  skins.  1894.  per  lb . —  @  — 

Peaches,  8undried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb .  3  @  o 

Cherries.  1895.  per  lo  . 8J4@  9 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9  <®  pu 

Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  4  @  414 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1890,  per  lb . 14  @1414 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  6*4®  7t« 

1896,  per  lb  .  71j@  8 

Plums  Southern  Damson.  1895.  per  lb . —  @  — 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples.  ?0-Ounce.  perbbl . 1  25®1  £0 

Alexander,  per  bbl  . 1  25@2  00 

Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl  . 1  (,n@l  37 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

King,  perbbl  . 1  25@1  75 

Detroit  Red  per  bbl . 1  2S@1  75 


Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bol  50@1  00 
Graces.  Up-River.  Concord,  per  k-lb  carrier.  59®  70 
Up-lliver.  Champion,  per  25-lb  carrier. .  30@  40 
Up-River,  Wyoming,  per  25-lb  carrier...  60®  75 
Up-Kiver,  Moore's  Early,  per  2o-lb  car'r.  60@  70 
Up-River.  Worden,  per  25-lb  carrier  ... .  0)@  76 

Up-Hiver,  Niagara,  per  25-lb  carrier _  75@1  on 

Up-Hiver.  Delaware,  per  25-lb  carrier...  75@1  12 
tVest'n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket.  15@  10 
West’n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  per  small  bkt..  15®  10 


Huckleberrles.  per  quart .  4®  g 

Peaches.  Md.  and  Del.,  fancy,  large,  per  bkt.l  0U@1  25 
Md.  and  Del  ,  poor  to  fair,  per  crate.  ...  30®  00 

Fair  to  fancy,  per  carrier . 1  6032  50 

Common,  per  cirrier  .  7a@l  25 

Jersey,  per  basket  .  25®  75 

Muskmelons.  Anne  Arundel,  per  bbl .  75@1  09 

Jersey,  Jenny  L  &  Gem,  per  bbl  . 1  00  23  60 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Jersey.  Hackensack  seed,  per  bbl .  75@1  50 

Jersey,  Christina,  per  bbl . .  .1  00@2  50 

Plums,  Green  per  10-lb  basket .  20®  40 

Ordinary  Blue,  per  basket .  3J@  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  par  bbl .  2  50@4  00 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  &0@2  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  26@2  75 

Anjou,  per  bbl....  . 2  50@3  09 

Seckel,  per  bbl . . . 3  00  34  50 

Seckel.  per  keg . 1  50@2  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl  . 2  C0@2  25 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  keg . 1  C0@1  25 

Swan’s  Orange,  perbbl .  2  25@2  75 

Nearby  cookiDg.  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 16  00@20  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  5  00@15  00 

Per  car-load . 75  00@125  00 


GAME. 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75®  1  00 

Partridges,  fair  to  prime,  per  pair  .  75@1  25 

Grouse  choice,  Der  pair .  75®1  00 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz  . ,...!  75<a  2  CO 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz .  l  75@2  no 

Grass,  average,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

Keedbirds.  per  doz .  20®  25 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15®  20 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25®  40 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @85 

No.  2 . 05  @70 

Prime,  old . 90  @— 

No.  1 . 82J4@8;)4 

No.  2 . 75  ®80 

No.  3 . .05  @70 

Ship  sing . 00  @65 

Clover,  mixed . 65  @70 

Clover . 55  @05 

Salt . 45  @50 

8traw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 75  @80 

No.  2 .  05  @70 

8hort  rye . 50  @00 

Tangled  rye  . 45  @55 

Oat . 30  @35 

Wheat .  30  @35 

HONEY . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12)4@13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @  6)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @— 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @50 


MEAT8 — DRE88ED. 

Veals,  ooun try  dressed,  prime,  per  lb _  10  @  10)4 


Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8)4 

8mall,  per  lb .  4)4®  6 

Buttermilks .  5)4®  0)4 

Grassers .  4)4@  514 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  per  lb .  0  '@  6)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  34 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4)4@  491 

No.  2,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  0)4®  091 

No.  2,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Jersey,  per  sack .  90®  95 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  76@  90 

Sweets,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  C0@  — 

Red.  per  bbl .  75@I  25 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb  . .  9  @  9^ 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5)4®  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  00  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  26  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 112  @137 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  average,  hens,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Average  toms,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Chickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb .  15  @  10 

Phila.,  ordinary,  per  lb .  11  @  14 

L.  I..  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb .  11  @  14 

Western,  ary-picked,  per  lb .  9  @  U 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Western,  small,  per  lb .  9  @  10 


I 


G-MILL. 


-  For  full  Information 
about  tho  best  Fanning 
mill,  Horse-power, 
Thresher.  Clorer-huller, 
Feed-mill,  Circular-saw 
Machine,  Land-rollei 
and  Dog-power,  send 
for  Fearless  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and 
for  information  show- 
Ing  “Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  tend  for  En*l- 

Addrew/fllNAJU*  H1KDIB.  OebleskiU.  U.  X 


Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  1014®  11 

Dry-picked,  fair  to  gool.  per  lb  .  9  @  10 

Scalded,  choice,  ner  ib .  10  @  1C4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  0  @  6)4 

8pring  ducks.  Eastern,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Spring  ducks.  I,.  I.,  per  lb  .  12)4@  13)4 

Spring  ducks.  I’cnn.  and  Va.,  per  lb .  9  @  12 

Spring  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Old  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  0  @  8 

Spring  geese.  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 175  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  26  ®1  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  per  10O  bunches .  75@  — 

Cabbage.  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  50 

Carrots,  per  10U  bunches .  1  00®  — 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  »no  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00(34  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  35@  40 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20®  25 

Small,  per  doz .  «®  15 

Cucumbers.  Long  Island,  perlOO .  60®  75 

Pickles.  L.  1..  per  1.100  . 1  &0@3  10 

Pickles.  Jersey  and  State,  per  1,000 . 1  25@2  25 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl . . .  6U@  75 

Green  corn,  large,  per  100 .  10 

Small  to  medium,  per  100 .  .  60®  75 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  60 

Lima  b»ans.  Hackensack  potato,  pe-  bag...l  00@1  25 

Jersey  fiat,  per  bag . .  76®  — 

Onions.  State  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  37@1  02 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Eastern  red.  ner  bbl  . 1  60@2  00 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  £0@1  75 

Orar  ge  County  white,  per  bag  . 1  25@2  00 

Orange  County  yedow.  per  bag .  75@1  50 

O.ange  Countv.  red,  per  bbl .  75@1  75 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  vellow,  per  bbl..l  25@1  (0 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  red.  per  bbl  ....1  25®  1  75 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl... I  6032  50 

Western  yellow,  perbbl . 1  37@1  50 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50@  00 

Red  peppers,  per  bbl .  .  75@1  25 

Green  peppers.  Jersey,  perbbl .  50®  75 

8pinach.  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  .  00®  75 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 1  60®  — 

String  beans.  Jersey,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 2  00(S2  25 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  fancy,  per  crate .  25@  35 

Common,  per  crate .  10@  20 

Turnipi,.  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl. . . .  75@  85 
Canada,  per  bbl . t  00@  — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,038  cans  of  milk 
157  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  550  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  81.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Ittijscctlancous  gVdmtteinn 

lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Proved  by  Experience, 

Economy  favors  Colum¬ 
bia  bicycles.  They  are 
strong,  light,  graceful  f 
and  easy  running — today, 
tomorrow,  next  month,  I 

/CT/T  years  ^ence-  Their  su¬ 
perior  worth  on  road  and 
track  is  the  result  of  long 
years  of  experience  and  | 
rigorous  tests.  The  wis¬ 
est  bicycle  economy  is  in  the  purchase  of 
a  Columbia,  Standard  of  the  World. 

noo;  TO  ALL  ALIKE 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Columbia  Art  Catalogue  free  from  all  branch 
houses  and  agents,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  for 
two  2 -cent  stamps.  1 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Blsulphide. 


For  killing  Wood  chucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Kats,  Insects  in  Grain.  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

KDYVAKD  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BCTTKR. 
CHOICE  CtiEESK,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Caras  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1R75. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  tn  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  1’KODUCE.  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3t>  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

29  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

I  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

j  Calves,  ] 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

1  Live  Quail. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  F*A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard. Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  FarmT  ’ 

Send  for  oar  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 

Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  i  nvited- 
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September  12 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


DIARY  OF  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

GETTING  INTO  THE  MILK  BUSINESS. 

(Concluded^) 

The  last  week  in  August,  I  pufehased 
eight  springers,  grade  Short-horns,  Hoi4 
steins  and  Jerseys.  One  cow  had  a 
Calf  by  her  side,  another  dropped  a  calf 
by  September  1,  attd  all  were  due  to  be 
fresh  either  in  September  or  October. 
With  the  new  cows,  another  problem 
presented  itself — that  of  providing  succu¬ 
lent  fodder  to  maintain  the  flow  of  milk, 
the  drought  not  having  yet  been  broken. 
Water,  also,  was  scarce,  and  not  at  all 
handy.  For  fodder,  however,  we  began 
cutting  field  corn,  reinforcing  it  with  a 
heaping,  four-quart  measure  of  the  ship- 
stuff  and  hominy,  two  parts  ships  to 
One  of  hothiny— once  a  day.  Four  of  the 
new  cows  came  fresh  in  $eptemberj 
while  two  more  of  the  old  herd  went 
dry,  making  eight  cows  in  milk.  The 
milk  check  for  this  month  amounted  to 
$52.52,  with  milk  at  2%  cents  per  quart. 
Uy  October,  the  pastures  had  greened  up 
a  little,  under  a  meager  rainfall,  and 
with  the  addition  of  three  more  fresh 
cows,  the  milk  receipts  reached  $86  93, 
the  price  remaining  the  same  as  for  Sep¬ 
tember.  During  this  month,  two  cows 
from  the  old  herd  —  one  a  registered 
Jersey,  the  other  a  grade — came  into 
milk,  and  were  sold  for  $55 — very  much 
less  than  the  Jersey  alone  had  cost ; 
but  it  seemed  a  necessary  measure,  as 
they  were  not  profitable  as  milk  pro¬ 
ducers. 

In  November,  we  repaired  our  stables, 
putting  in  windows  and  stanchions,  and 
battened  all  cracks,  making  them  light 
and  warm.  We  now  began  to  feed  four 
quarts  of  grain  night  and  morning,  with 
dry  corn  stalks,  the  pasture  having 
utterly  failed.  Our  grain  feed  consisted 
of  corn  and  cob  with  oats,  ground  to¬ 
gether  and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
shipstuff  and  hominy.  We  procured  a 
cutter,  also,  and  cut  the  stalks,  having 
pui-chafeed  of  a  neighbor  his  crop  of  corn 
stalks  at  2^  cents  a  bundle.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  two  more  of  the  old  herd  dropped 
calves,  and  as  prices  for  cows  were  very 
low  in  the  New  York  market,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  them,  thinking  that  we 
could  profitably  do  so,  a  conception  that 
was  afterwards  disproved  by  the  scales. 
In  this  month,  our  milk  check  amounted 
to  $91.28,  milk  2%  cents,  from  12  cows  ; 
all  Gf  the  new  cows  were  now  in  milk  , 
two  fresh  from  the  old  herd,  and  still 
other  two  milked  since  April  and  June. 
There  were  two  more,  also,  from  the 
old  herd  now  dry. 

In  December,  a  new  problem  presented 
itself  ;  that  of  securing  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure,  sweet  water,  so  situated 
that  the  cows  could  get  to  it  without 
trouble,  and  drink  without  let  or  hind¬ 
rance.  For  years,  the  stock  had  been 
Watered  from  a  brook  which  flowed  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  in  the  barnyard, 
or  from  a  spring  about  300  rods  distant  ; 
but  the  cold  dip  in  December  froze  the 
edges  of  the  brook  so  that  the  cows 
were  afraid  to  approach  it,  and  stopped 
the  flow  from  the  spring.  Even  when 
the  cattle  attempted  to  reach  the  brook, 
the  master  spirit  stood  guard  and  effectu¬ 
ally  prevented  the  younger  ones  from 
drinking,  two  or  three  valuable  heifers 
being  badly  hooked.  Of  course,  this 
condition  of  affairs  seriously  affected 
the  -milk  yield,  causing  a  shrinkage  of 
more  than  $5  during  the  first  two  weeks. 
Clearly,  something  must  be  done  or  our 
hopes  would  be  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

The  first  move  was  to  send  for  a  man 
and  have  the  whole  herd  dishorned. 
The  operation  was  neither  long  nor  pain¬ 
ful,  neither  did  it  affect  the  milk  yield  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  The  work  was 
done  with  a  pair  of  clippers,  very  little 
blood  flowed— more  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  than  the  older  cows  and  all 
began  to  eat  immediately  afterward. 
The  wounds  also  healed  quickly,  and 
the  hooking  business  suddenly  ceased. 
The  water  question,  however,  was  not 
so  easily  disposed  of.  At  length,  it  was 


determined  to  throw  a  dam,  not  over  two 
feet  in  height,  across  a  springy  place  by 
the  side  of  the  brook,  where  a  small,  but 
clear  stream  trickled  down  to  join  the 
larger  current,  put  in  a  hydraulic  ram, 
and  force  the  water  to  the  barn,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  400  feet,  and  over  a  rise  of  20 
feet.  For  this  purpose,  a  ram  was  pur¬ 
chased,  400  feet  of  one-half-inch  and  20 
feet  of  one-inch  lead  pipe  were  secured  ; 
the  ditch  was  dug  three  feet  in  depth  its 
entire  length,  the  pipe  laid,  the  ram  put 
in  place,  and  the  solution  was  at  hand. 
An  abundance  of  soft,  pure  water  is 
forced  into  a  trough  under  a  shed  in  the 
barnyard,  where  the  cows  come  to  drink 
with  no  flashing  horns  to  deny  them 
entrance  to  this  Eden.  Did  it  pay  to  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  ?  Ask  the 
milk  yield  for  the  next  two  weeks, 
which  amounted  to  more  than  $8  more 
than  the  previous  half  month,  making 
the  total  receipts  for  December,  $90.22. 

In  January,  our  corn-and-cob  meal 
began  to  fail,  the  crop  having  been  a 
light  one,  and  hearing  Chicago  gluten 
highly  spoken  of,  I  purchased  one-half 
ton  to  give  it  a  trial.  We  now  fed 
about  eight  quarts  of  the  grain  feed 
with  the  addition— as  soon  as  it  could 
safely  be  done — of  two  quarts  of  the 
gluten  meal,  divided  into  two  feeds. 
The  last  two  cows  of  the  old  herd  came 
into  milk  about  January  1,  and  during 
this  month,  we  milked  14.  The  increase 
in  milk — probably  owing  to  the  fresh 
cows  and  the  gluten  feed — was  very  per¬ 
ceptible,  the  milk  check  amounting  to 
$53.59  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
month.  The  middle  of  January,  our 
corn  being  now  gone,  I  determined  to 
sell  200  bushels  of  oats,  and  buy  ship- 
stuff  and  hominy  to  feed  in  connection 
with  Chicago  gluten  meal.  At  this  time, 
also,  I  became  anxious  to  know  which 
cows  were  “paying  their  keep,”  and 
which  were  kept  at  a  loss.  Accordingly, 
a  pair  of  scales  were  purchased,  and  set 
up  in  the  stables  where  feed  and  milk 
could  be  weighed  and  a  record  kept. 
We  began,  also,  to  feed  from  six  to 
seven  pounds  of  the  mixed  feed,  with 
one  quart,  night  and  morning,  of  the 
gluten  (the  two  quarts  weighing  five 
pounds)  to  each  cow.  Don’t  know 
whether  this  is  a  balanced  ration  or 
not,  but  intend  to  find  out. 

The  revelation  of  the  scales  was  not 
altogether  a  surprise,  but  it  was  satis¬ 
factory  in  confirming  suspicions,  and  in 
giving  exact  knowledge  concerning  in¬ 
dividual  cows.  Seven  of  the  cows  bought 
in  August  were  found  to  be  fairly  profit¬ 
able,  giving  all  the  way  from  11  to  15 
quarts  daily,  the  third  day  of  the  test ; 
two  from  the  old  herd  that  dropped  their 
calves  in  January  did  better  (I  could 
give  exact  figures  in  each  case,  but  this 
article  is  already  too  long),  the  two 
from  the  old  herd  which  had  been  in 
milk  since  April  and  June.  One  was  a 
registered  Jersey,  the  other  the  two- 
year-old  heifer  ;  they  gave  10  and  9 
quarts  respectively,  while  the  three  re¬ 
maining,  one  of  which  I  thought  was  a 
bargain,  gave  seven  to  eight  quarts 
daily,  hardly  paying  for  fodder  and 
grain. 

The  milk  check  for  the  last  two  weeks 
in  January,  under  the  changed  ration  of 
shipstuff  and  hominy,  with  gluten, 
amounted  to  $67.70,  by  far  the  best  re¬ 
turns  of  the  winter,  and  not  so  bad 
considering  that  most  of  the  cows  had 
been  five  months  in  milk,  while  two  had 
been  milked  nearly  10  months. 

F.  J.  BELCHER. 


TEXAS  FEVER ;  A  REPLY. 

Some  months  ago,  there  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  some  statements  in  regard 
to  Northern  cattle  brought  South,  and 
the  danger  of  their  taking  Texas  fever 
or  acclimation  fever.  The  article  was 
written  in  reply  to  a  question  by  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  I  have,  unfortunately,  mislaid 
the  number  in  which  the  article  ap¬ 
peared,  so  that  I  cannot  quote  directly 
from  it  The  writer  said,  in  substance 
however,  that  Northern  cattle  brought 


South  were  no  more  likely  to  die  of 
acclimation  fever  than  natives,  unless 
they  were  allowed  to  run  in  the  woods 
and  swamps  where  they  would  get  cov¬ 
ered  with  cattle  ticks.  The  inference 
was  that  a  few  cattle  ticks  on  Northern 
animals  should  cause  no  anxiety  to  the 
owner  of  the  cattle. 

I  have  just  had  some  experience  so 
utterly  contradictory  to  this  statement, 
that  I  think  that  this  article  should  not 
go  unchallenged.  In  November,  1895,  I 
had  a  bull  calf  sent  here  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  grew  and  flourished  admir¬ 
ably,  showing  every  indication  of  a 
strong  constitution.  As  soon  as  the 
cattle  ticks  appeared  in  the  spring, 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  him 
free  from  them.  Up  to  about  July  25, 
he  had  never  had  more  than  three  or 
four  ticks  on  him.  At  about  that  date, 

I  found  about  a  half  dozen  ticks,  which 
I  at  once  removed.  On  the  morning  of 
August  4,  I  noticed  that  he  seemed 
languid  and  weak  in  his  hind  legs.  I 
suspected  Texas  fever,  and  drenched 
him  with  salts.  By  night,  his  tempera¬ 
ture  was  at  106  degrees  F.,  and  his  pulse 
was  96.  He  was  given  large  doses  of 
quinine  that  day  and  the  next.  On  Augut  t 
6,  his  temperature  dropped  to  102  degrees 
F.,  at  5  A.  m.  and  at  9  A.  m.  he  died.  A 
post-mortem  examination  showed  every 
indication  of  Texas  fever. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to 
would,  no  doubt,  do  others  besides  my¬ 
self  a  service  by  backing  up  his  state¬ 
ments  with  some  specific  examples  of 
northern  cattle  surviving  the  attacks  of 
small  numbers  of  cattle  ticks. 

Alabama.  f.  g.  Henderson. 

I  cannot  recall  a  single  statement  that 
would  justify  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  in¬ 
ference  “that  a  few  cattle  ticks  on 
northern  animals  should  cause  no  anxiety 
to  the  owner  of  the  cattle.”  I  do  not 
assert  it  as  a  fact,  but,  as  far  as  I  know. 

I  was  the  first  to  assert  and  demonstrate, 
in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-YL ,  that 
ticks  are  the  “  cause  ”  of  Texas  fever. 
The  Government  officials  had,  thus  far, 
considered  them  simply  as  the  “means.” 
Later,  however,  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  proved  them  to  be  the  cause,  as 
a  Jersey  heifer,  on  which  a  “  few  ”  were 
placed,  was  soon  taken  with  the  fever 
and  died  from  its  effects.  To  this.  1  sub¬ 
sequently  called  attention  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  the  sake  of  convincing  the 
doubting  Thomases.  On  page  327,  in 
1893,  I  warned  a  man  against  the  whole¬ 
sale  introduction  of  Simmenthal  cattle 
into  the  South  on  account  of  the  ticks, 
and  in  support,  quoted  from  the  Special 
Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle  and  Cattle 
Feeding,  page  429,  as  follows  : 

Adult  animals,  particularly  milch  cows  or  fat 
cattle,  nearly  all  die.  Calves  are  much  more 
likely  to  survive. 

Calves  stand  a  better  chance,  but  this  is 
far  from  saying  that  their  importation 
into  the  South  ”  should  cause  no  anx¬ 
iety.” 

In  July  and  August,  1893,  I  gave  a 
pretty  full  account  of  the  disease  and 
circumstances  connected  therewith,  and 
on  page  538,  called  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  cattle  from  the  North, 
or  non-tick-infested  regions,  seemed  to 
be  the  choice  of  the  ticks,  and  then  show¬ 
ed  why  the  natives  stood  a  better  show 
by  being  gradually  inoculated  from  calf- 
hood  up.  But  neither  I  nor  any  one  else 
would  pretend  to  assert  that  the  “  na¬ 
tives  ”  enjoy  perfect  immunity. 

The  editors  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  re¬ 
member  the  hubbub  this  article  created. 

( Continued  on  next  paye). 


PiSMlIancousi  gVdmtteing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai  New-Yokkeb. 

ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
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^  |  of  the 
is  in 
ear  has  been 
the  loss  to  the 
ormous  from 
proper  hand-i 
food  element. 


PER  CENT. 


total  value  of  a  corn  crop 

3A  the  dry  stalks  after  the 
Vvn  tasked.  In  the  aggregate 
Cy-  country  is  something  on- 
li'?]  waste  incident  to  the  im- 
Ldling  of  t*‘l»  important 


Vrtll  PAM  CAVE  the  whole  of  this,  and  put 
IUU  mAII  qAlCtiie  rough,  coarse  corn 


stalks  into  the  best  possible  shape  for  coDwnmp'-- 
tion  by  animals  by  the  use  of  the  wondetfuP 

ST.  ALBANS’  SHREDDEf* 

Shreds  dry  fodder  in  a  way  that  produces  a  long 
fine  libre  not  unlike  hay.  Is  consumed  by  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  without  loss.  •  We  put  a  set  of 
rollers  on  this  machine  if  desired  which  snaps 
off  the  ears  and  thus  enables  you  to  complete  the 
job  at  one  operation.  To  get  at  the  bottom  of  thU 
matter  send  for  our  book  on  Shredders — FREE 


BOOK^ON 
SILAGE.” 

Telia  all  about  silo 
construction  and  the 
advantages  of  the 
Silage  system  and  in¬ 
cidentally  about  the 
STANDARD 


pr»nrfco5IuS^^FEED  CUTTERS  and 


FODDERSHREDD  ERS  .'Economy  n  hand- 
!  i  JJi>°u,^f<?u«ha,?ftdemundB  the  use  of  some 
*  hy  not  buy  that  one  which, 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  responded  J 
to  every  demand.  The  “Book”  and 
our  catalogue  FREE  to  those  who 
mention  this  paper. 


The  Silver  Mfg.  Co 
Salem,  O. 


BELLE  CITY 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

AretheMOST  PERFECT^ 

cutters  made.  They  are 
both  hand  and  power 
and  in  all  standard 
sizes.  Carriers  of 
any  iength  can  he 
attached.  For 
running  these 
and  other  farm  i 
machinery  we 
make  a  full  „ 
line  of  Sweep  andi 
Tread  Powers. 

Have  also  hand 
and  barrel  carts, 

Root  cutters.  Saw 
frames.  Harrows, 

Cultivators,  etc. 

Send  for  FREE  v  'j 
catalogue  and  (  JaL'l  - 

treatise  on  silos  and  ensilage.  ..... 

BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.  Box 23.  Racine,  WiS. 


TP  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE  _ 

Tread  power 

»  THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
('ream  Separators, 
Churns, Pumps,  be- 
.1  cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
1/  ernor  which  regu- 
(1,1  lates  the  speed  to  a 
|l  nicety.  A  success- 
—ihyful  power  for  run- 
. , rs.  ning  small  Grind- 

g  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
rgest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLc, 
-FECTUAL  AND  LASTING..  Wemake2andB 
rse  Tread  Powers  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HtRu  AND 
AFRICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
!wers,  T HE  C E L  E B R A f ED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  -to. 
lr  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FHfcfc. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  OUR  CAT- 


alogue  L  for  1896  of 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Stationary  Engines 

Gasoline  Traction  Engines  Comb'd  Engines 
and  Pumps  Gasoline  Portable  Engines 


Any  place 
By  any  one 
For  any  purpose 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill 


INLANDS 

FOR  8ALE  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150, UC0  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  in,  and  call  especia 
attention  to,  the  600,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 


Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valleyltailroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Park  Bow,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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LIVE  STOCK  HATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Many  did  not  believe  that  any  amount 
of  ticks  could  cause  the  trouble.  The 
number  required  to  cause  the  animal 
“  to  die  or  not  to  die”  is  still  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Henderson  may  have  kept 
careful,  even  microscopic,  watch  over 
that  calf,  but  without  his  assertion  to 
that  effect,  I  must  assume  that  he  is 
mistaken  in  the  number  of  ticks  that 
worried  it.  It  is  the  young-  tick  that 
mostly  plays  the  mischief,  but  while  in 
its  infantile  stage,  it  is  a  mere  speck, 
barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  no 
more.  Sometimes  I  mistake  a  speck  of 
dust  for  one,  and  then  again,  vice  versa. 
Imagine  the  task  of  the  man  who  must 
examine  every  speck  on  each  hair  of  a 
calf  before  he  can  assert  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  these  parasites  present !  Possibly 
Mr.  Henderson  does  not  recognize,  in 
the  baby  tick,  the  ugly  thing  that  evolves 
in  the  course  of  time.  I  reiterate  what 
I  have  said  in  one  or  two  articles  before. 
Cathartics  are  good,  but  insufficient. 
Manual  removal  of  the  fecal  matter  is 
an  essential  adjunct.  j.  c.  senger. 


SCRUB  OR  THOROUGHBRED. 

WHICH  IS  MORE  EXPENSIVE  ? 

The  statement,  “  It  costs  no  more  to 
raise  a  well-bred  animal  than  it  does  to 
raise  a  scrub,”  is  true  in  my  experience. 
In  fact,  as  my  experience  teaches  with 
thoroughbred  poultry,  it  costs  less  to 
raise  and  put  on  the  market,  than  it 
does  the  ordinary  scrub,  from  the  fact, 
that  in  thoroughbreds,  there  is  a  much 
more  uniform  growth,  and  they  attain  a 
marketable  size  quicker.  The  quicker 
the  growth,  the  more  profitable,  as  it 
takes  a  certain  quantity  of  food  to  main¬ 
tain  life,  and  the  shorter  the  life  of  an 
animal  to  a  marketable  size,  or  to  matu¬ 
rity,  the  less  the  cost  of  food  simply  to 
maintain  life.  Right  here  is  where  a 
great  many  make  a  mistake  in  thinking 
that  they  are  saving  by  stinting  the 
amount  of  food  for  growing  animals, 
when  really  they  are  using  more  feed 
than  it  actually  requires  to  get  the 
growth  or  weight,  simply  because  they 
are  sustaining  life  so  much  longer  than 
is  necessary.  j.  e.  Stevenson. 

New  Jersey. 

“  Thoroughbred  ”  Means  Care. 

Several  years  ago,  when  we  com¬ 
menced  raising  purebred  Poland-China 
swine  for  breeding  purposes,  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  put  two  of  them  in  a  pen  with 
some  scrubs  to  fatten  ;  there  were  six  in 
the  pen,  all  of  about  the  same  age  and 
size,  and  all  had  the  same  feed  and  care. 
About  two  weeks  after,  we  noticed  that 
the  two  purebreds  were  gaining  in  size 
and  flesh  faster  than  the  rest,  and  from 
then  until  they  were  killed,  the  well- 
bred  animals  made  a  steady  gain  on  the 
others.  This  proved,  to  our  satisfaction, 
that  we  could  make  more  and  cheaper 
pork  with  purebreds  than  with  scrubs. 

The  first  cost  of  a  well-bred  animal  is 
more  than  a  scrub,  but  once  started,  the 
difference  is  in  favor  of  the  former,  just 
the  same  as  with  farm  machinery,  a  first- 
class  engine  will  cost  more  on  the  start 
than  a  cheap  concern,  but  the  former 
will  more  than  make  up  the  difference 
in  durability  and  consumption  of  fuel. 

People  under  various  conditions,  and 
using  improper  food,  will,  of  course,  have 
different  results  ;  for  example,  a  party 
saw  our  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair,  fall  of 
1895,  and  in  November,  he  came  to  our 
farm  and  selected  two  sows  and  a  boar 
of  the  spring  farrow.  Last  spring,  we 
received  a  letter  from  him  saying  that 
the  boar  was  stiffened.  Soon  after,  he 
visited  our  farm  again,  selected  another 
breeding  sow,  and  inquired  her  breed¬ 
ing.  When  told  that  she  was  from  the 
same  pen  as  the  ones  he  selected  in  the 
fall,  he  was  astonished,  and  could  not 
believe  her  to  be  of  the  same  age,  until 
shown  a  peculiar  mark  in  her  ear  that 
he  had  seen  when  here  before.  After 
looking  her  over  carefully,  he  said  that 
his  sows  were  only  about  half  as  large 


as  this  one.  This  showed  plainly  the 
result  of  improper  food.  No  matter  how 
good  the  stock  may  be,  if  the  right  kind 
of  food  is  not  given  at  the  proper  age  in 
a  pig’s  life,  the  best  results  cannot  be 
obtained.  Well-bred  stock  and  intelli¬ 
gent  feeding  must  go  together. 

New  York.  f.  h.  gates  &  sons. 

Improvement  in  Feeders. 

A  farmer  and  breeder  of  blooded  stock 
said  that  he  once  had  a  neighbor  whose 
hog  pen  was  near  his  own,  and  contained 
one  big  sow.  Every  time  this  neighbor 
went  out  to  feed  her,  she  would  rear  up 
on  the  fence,  poke  her  nose  over  and 
squeal,  while  the  farmer’s  hogs  were 
quiet.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  feed,  as 
he  fed  her  well.  He  asked  the  farmer 
why  she  was  always  noisy  and  crazy  for 
food,  yet  never  fat.  The  farmer,  finally, 
got  him  to  sell  her,  and  buy  two  well- 
bred  hogs.  Then,  to  his  surprise,  he  had 
to  use  his  cane  to  poke  the  fat,  lazy 
things  to  get  them  up  to  eat.  He  finally 
said  that  he  had  thought  that  breeding 
all  depended  on  the  crib,  but  he  had 
learned  a  lesson  which  he  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  before. 

My  father  once  owned  a  mare  that  was 
always  fat.  If  she  was  not  fed  carefully 
and  regularly,  she  would  remain  fat.  A 
fleshy  person  is  seldom  a  great  eater. 
The  question  of  advantage  of  breed 
seems  to  be  one  of  assimilation. 

Prof.  Henry  says  that  “  Darwin  states 
that  the  nature  of  the  food  supplied 
during  many  generations  has,  appar¬ 
ently,  affected  the  length  of  the  in¬ 
testines.  In  the  wild  boar,  their  length, 
to  that  of  the  body,  is  as  9  to  1  ;  in  the 
common  boar,  as  13.5  to  1.  At  the  sta¬ 
tion,  the  average  ratio  for  39  hogs  is  as 
21.5  to  1.  This  wonderfully  increased 
length  of  the  intestines,  may,  very  prop¬ 
erly,  be  supposed  to  show  that  the  power 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  modern 
hog  has  been  greatly  increased.” 

One  of  my  neighbors  had  his  clover 
seed  hulled  by  a  scrub  machine,  and 
afterwards  an  improved  machine  re¬ 
hulled  the  chaff  and  got  more  seed  than 
the  first  man  got  from  the  crop.  The 
improved  animal  is  a  better  machine, 
and  extracts  more  nearly  all  of  the 
nutriment  of  the  food.  As  to  the  com¬ 
parative  cost,  at  the  same  age,  of  a  scrub 
or  high-bred  animal,  I  think  it  is  in  favor 
of  the  good  blood,  especially  if  raised 
under  modern  improvements  ;  if  left  to 
root  or  die,  the  scrub  is  the  better  forager. 

If  the  question  were  asked,  Which  cost 
more,  100  pounds  of  pork  in  a  scrub,  or 
in  a  high-bred  hog  ?  it  would  be  easily 
answered  ;  but  as  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  animals  at  the  same  mature 
ag'ei  one  can  estimate  that  the  improved 
hog  will  weigh  about  twice  as  much, 
and  will  have  cost  about  the  same  as  the 
Scrub.  e.  H.  COLLIN8. 

Indiana. 

FOWL  TIPS. 

We  have  fed  milk  to  grown  fowls, 
and  also  to  young  chicks,  and  always 
with  excellent  results.  For  chicks  one 
to  four  weeks  old,  we  prefer  to  feed  it  in 
the  form  of  curd.  To  all  others,  either 
sweet  or  sour,  though  it  seems  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  food  and  to  promote  laying  best 
when  fed  sweet.  For  laying  hens  in 
winter,  we  think  it  quite  as  good  as  cut 
bone,  or  meat  scraps.  To  keep  it  from 
freezing,  the  method  employed  by  a 
friend  is  the  best  I  have  seen.  He 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  an  old  peck 
measure,  cut  three  V-shaped  notches  in 
the  lower  edge,  bought  a  pan  that  fitted 
down  in  the  top  about  an  inch,  and 
under  this  set  a  little  night  lamp.  The 
outfit  is  placed  in  one  corner  of  the 
poultryhouse,  where  it  is  held  fast  by  a 
strip  of  board  tacked  across  in  front  of 
it.  The  lamp  burns  about  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  oil  a  day,  and  is  used  only  in 
freezing  weather. 

We  are  receiving  seven  cents  per  dozen 
for  best  fresh  eggs.  This  has  been  the 
market  price  for  about  two  months,  and 
many  a  housewife  is  feeling  rather  blue 


in  consequence,  while  the  farmer  looks 
savage  when  a  hen  enters  the  corn  crib. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  get  the  poultry  flock 
down  to  a  plain  business  basis  by  dis¬ 
posing  of  all  males,  both  old  and  young, 
that  are  marketable,  and  every  hen  that 
is  not  needed.  It  is  easy  to  calculate 
how  many  fowls  will  be  needed  for  the 
table,  and  pullets  are  better  for  this 
purpose  than  cockerels.  Keep  pullets 
for  the  table  instead  of  cockerels.  Get 
rid  of  all  hens  over  one  year  old,  and 
unproductive  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  thus 
cut  down  the  feed  bill  to  the  lowest 
notch.  I  have  found  it  good  policy  to 
keep  no  stock  of  any  kind  that  is  not  in¬ 
creasing  in  value,  or  producing  some¬ 
thing  of  Value.  FRED  GRUNDY. 


In  sudden  cases  of  Croup,  and  other  alarming 
alfectioHs  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs.  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Expectorant  is  Invaluable.  It  often  proves  an  elixir 
of  life  when  death  seems  very  near. 

The  Best  Pill-Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  Use 
GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Prepared 


exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veterl 
Bdry  gur1 
geon  to 
the  French 
Gorernmont 
Stud. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  Tho  Safest 
beat  BLI8TER  ever  used.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  Uni* 
mentfl  for  mild  or  severe  action,  llemovcs  all  ilunchci 
or  illemliihes  from  Horses  or  Cattle* 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
hprnlns,  bore  Throat,  lhte.,  it  is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE  caustio  baTsam  wm 

prodnoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  o t 
any  liniment  or  apavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Cgustlo  Balsam  sold  Is  Warrnn. 

ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Pi  ice  $  |  .5<j  per  bottle,  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charye »  paid,  with  fill! 
directions  tor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc,  Address  -  ‘ 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Galled  Horses ' 


will  try  CALL  POWDER.  cents  by' mail” 

wMOORE  BROS.  Albany  N.  Y.  8 


BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

Will  cure  your  horse  of  collar 
and  harness  gall  without  loss 
tof  time  or  money.  You  work 
/the  horse  and  cure  him  at  the 
siime  time.  Equally  good  for 
Cuts,  Scratches,  Sliced  Cracks, 
Sore  Teats  on  cows,  Ac.  Ask 
your  denier  for  it.  If  he  should 

*-> — p  .  ' ,,  not  have  it  correspond  direct 
®E $URE And WORKlHE Horse  Wlth  us.  Sample  mailed  for  10 
D .  .  cents.  Enourrh  to  cure  1  horse. 

Bickmore  Call  Cure  Co.  Rox709,  OLD  TOWN,  ME. 


DAIRYING 

Relatively  More  Profitable 
than  Ever  Before. 


Send  for  new  circular  in  explanation, 

Some  Practical  Facts 
In  Up-to-date  Dairying 

Also,  ask  for 

NEW  “BABY”  OR  DAIRY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 
CATALOGUE  No.  246. 

THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO, 

Branch  Offices: 

Elgin,  III, 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  RULLS 

froth  daihs  that  made  is  ll>s.  8  07.8.,  17  lits.  i2 
dzs.,  24  lbs.  3  07,8.  honest  printed  butter  In  7  days 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

EKLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLiIFF,  N.  Y. 


For  that  GOLD  color  in  BUTTER,  use  a  bull  from 

WiUswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Btldd’s  Lake,  N.  J.,  of 
207  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


P 

General  Offices : 

74  Cortland  St.,  New  York. 


DORSET  SHEEP. 

It  is  no  longer  the  question,  “Which  breed  is 
best  for  growing  Early  Lambs?”  but  “  Where 
can  I  best  get  Dorsets  and  good  ones  ?  ”  Let  us 
answer  you  that  question.  Write  to  which  of  us 
is  nearest  you. 

•T.  L.  HENDERSON  &  SON,  Washington,  Pa. 

J.  E.  WING,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


OLD  HOGS,  YOUNG  HOGS, 

from  our  herd  of  Poland  Chinas.  To  reduce  stock 
before  enlarging  ohr  swihe  parlors.  High  priebs,  loW 
prices ;  any  kind  of  pHces  accepted.  Write 

if.  H.  GATES  Si  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  1 


CHESHIRES 

all  ages.  Pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  Every  tenth  order 
filled  free.  W.  E.  Mandbvillk,  Brookton,  N.  Y. 
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SELECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  ColuinbuB,  N.  J. 


onnn  ferrets.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 

are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  10  cents.  Semi  for  free 
circular.  S.  *  L.  FAltNS WORTH,  NeW  London;  O 


LOTS  OF  EQGS 


when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
_  Improved  ’OG 

MANN’S 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  tho  world.  11 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat  ’I’g./rre  if  you 
name  tills  paper. 

r.  W.  MA*N  CO..  Milford.  Mass 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co. , 

MILFORD.  MASS  , 

Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Hoche  Co. 
Warranted  theonly  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  a  u  t,  o  in  a  1 1  o 
feeding.easy  running, dur¬ 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
0  sizes  for  hand  &  power; 
No.  10.  $6.76;  No.  9,  $7.90; 
No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $16!  No, 4. 
$18;  No  2.  for  power,  $25. 
Seht  on  trial.  Rend  for  cat. 


»  experience. 


INCUBATION? 

w  is  the  first  step  in  the  poultry  I 
businessandmuchof  future  sue-  T 
cess  depends  upon  its  complete-  f 
ness.  There  is  no  failure  where  1 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR, 

is  used.  It  is  fully  warranted  and  , 
is  the  product  of  twelve  years  of 

It  has. never  been  beaten  In  a 


oil-  r.:  .iff*’  kccii  ucaien  in  a 

Show.  It  isnotlikeits competitors— it  is  better. 
\Ve  tell  why  in  new  book  on  poultry.  Send  lOo  for  it. 

RELIABLEjNCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.^QUINCY-  ILLS. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher's  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF  A 

_ _ _  REAM. 

0t^ers  wh0  wlH  use  u'  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11  free.  If  they 
will  forward  80  cent*  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 


FREE 


A.  U.  hi-I.IOT  ,&  CO.,  Paper  Manulaoturera,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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humorous. 

She’s  not  out  biking  spruce  and  gay 
To-day,  and  there  are  rumors 
That  from  the  clothesline  yesterday 
The  goat  ate  Mamie’s  bloomers. 

—Boston  Courier. 

“You  ride  your  wheel  on  Sunday, 
don’t  you?”  “Y-yes;  but  I  never  run 
over  any  one  on  that  day.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Minnie:  “  I  never  could  see  anything 
striking  about  Miss  Bloomer’s  bicycle 
costume.”  Millie  :  “  Oh,  then  you  never 
saw  her  fall  off.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

“Did  Maud  prevent  that  collision  by 
flagging  the  train  with  her  petticoat  ?” 
“No;  she  just  walked  down  the  track 
with  her  bloomers  on.” — Chicago  Record. 

Customer  :  “I  suppose  in  case  we  have 
a  smash-up  on  this  bicycle,  you  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  damaged  parts  ?  ”  Dealer:  “No, 
madam  ;  this  is  a  cycle  store,  not  a  hos¬ 
pital.”—  Truth. 

“  How  did  Charley  get  out  of  that 
scrape  caused  by  his  knocking  the  old 
woman  down  with  his  wheel  ?  ”  “  Easily. 
He  proved  that  the  woman,  who  was 
walking  on  the  sidewalk,  had  neither  a 
bell  nor  a  lantern.” — Judge. 

“She  wants  air!  She  wants  air!” 
yelled  a  man  on  the  inside  of  the  crowd 
that  had  gathered  around  the  female 
cyclist.  “What’s  the  matter — woman 
fainted  ?”  inquired  a  policeman,  rushing 
up.  “Oh,  no,”  replied  the  man;  “she  has 
only  dismounted  to  pump  more  air  into 
her  tires.” — Philadelphia  North  American. 

“You  are  a  farmer,  1  take  it  ?  ”  queried 
the  sharp-nosed  man  as  he  sat  down 
beside  the  man  with  the  trousers  tucked 
into  his  boots.  “Waal,  yaas,  I  farm,” 
was  the  reply.  “  Then  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  I’ve  got  a  patent  hay  fork  which 
I  am  going  to  travel  with  this  summer, 
and  I  should  like  to  get  a  few  pointers 
from  you  to  start  on.”  “P’inters, 
eh  ?  Waal,  what  sort?”  “  How  shall  1 
approach  the  average  farmer  ?  ”  “Waal, 
you’ll  ginerally  find  him  in  the  field.” 
“  Yes.”  “  Just  tell  him  what  you’ve 
got.”  “  Yes.”  “  He’ll  ask  you  to  the 
barn  to  talk.”  “I  see.”  “But  don’t 
you  go.  Instead  of  that,  make  a  bee¬ 
line  fur  your  buggy,  climb  in,  and  scoot 
as  fast  as  you  can  go  fur  the  next  six 
miles.”  “But,  why?”  “Oh,  nuthin’ 
much.  I  only  killed  six  myself  last 
week  ;  but  you  know  it  rained  purty 
steady  for  two  days,  and  travel  was 
1  igh t. ” — Harper's  Magazine. 

She  took  a  fearful  header,  still 
It  did  not  seem  to  shock  ’er, 

Nor  scratch  her  face  nor  scar  her  wheel, 

Nor  even  knickerbocker. 

—Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


^UsMUaucous 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  AVHOLESA  Lli  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples, 
q.  W.  1N0ERS0LL,  J4o  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women. 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Goon 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees. 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
itic.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  H-pouna  Best  Imported  Tea.  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  liS  West  Water  St..  Syracuse.N.' 


POTATO 


DICCER 

Price  Reduced  for  1896 


HOOVER,  PROTJT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


A  lG-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


— THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 


HICH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


We  are  now  mailing,  free  on  application,  our 


AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of 


DUTCH 

AND 

FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS, 


It 

\ 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies,  Etc.,  Etc., 

All  of  which  have  arrived  in  splendid  condition. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


t 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  «§Jox  304,  PAINESV1LLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


Priiit  and  flrnampntal  shrubs,  roses,  Etc.  for  fall  plant 

rlUll  dllll  Ul  llalllcll Idl I  |NG.  LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN 
AMERICA.  General  catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  FREEto  regular  customers,  to 
others  10c.  ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BATTLES’ PRICES. 


—See  The  K.  N.-Y.,  August  29. 
Pace  588,  for  Descriptions.  Send 
for  Descriptive  Price  Card. 

GOLD  COIN  WHEAT.— Peck,  50  cents;  per  bushel,  SI .20. 

CALIFORNIA  MAMMOTH  WHITE  RYE. — Peek,  40  cents;  per  bushel,  $1. 
CRIMSON  CLOVER.— Peck,  $1 ;  per  bushel,  $3.50. 

TIMOTHY  SEED.— “BATTLES’  XXX  OHIO”  brand.  New  crop.  Recleaned  Seed,  unsurpassed 
for  purity  and  high  vitality.  Price  (for  immediate  orders,  and  stock  being  on  hand),  per  bushel,  $1.85. 

Address  FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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grain  and  leave  a  residue  for  the  use  of 
m  wMBvasav  v  v  ■  *  mm  .w  —  the  grass  plant;  plants  take  nourishment 

only  in  the  liquid  form;  you  must  therefore,  have  a  fertUizOT  of  peirt  solubility.  We  recommend  our 

OHIO  SEEO  MAKER  n^<memeetingallthe  reqoirements^^CL^Ey^LANjD^DR^Y  ER^CO^^LEVELAflD^ 
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DON’T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 

S  but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
’  better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it. 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  §2.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


PEASE’S  SORTING  MACHINE. 

For  Potatoes ,  Apples,  Onions.  Etc. 

Adjustable  for  sorting  any  size.  Every  machine  warranted  durable 
\  and  rapid.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one  week.  CAPACITY’,  100  BUSHELS 
\  PER  HOUR.  We  manufacture  a  fine  line  of 

\  Apple  Slicers,  Choppers  and  Vegetable  Scoops. 


Send  for  Circular. 


Rio  South  Clinton  St..  Rochester,  N.Y 


OH N  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  ,V.  Y. 
r— Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 

\  Gla/cd  Sower  I >i | .  Red  Pressed  Brick.  Morlar  Colors.  Fire 

B  R 0  U  N  D  T  I  _ --1  Brick.  Oven  Tile.  Flue  Lining. CbimneyTops,  Encaustic  Stde- 

^  ?  waik  xile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster. &c. 
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is  the  most  desirable  quality  in  a  tank. 
These  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  They 
are  made  in  any  size  with  capacity  from 
2  bbls.  to  180  bids.  They  are  so  made  that 
they  cannot  leak.  Especially  desirable  for 
use  in  buildings.  Not  injured  from  freez¬ 
ing.  We  can’t  tell  you  all  about  them  , 
here.  Better  write  for  prices,  &c.,  to  y 

Kelly  Foundry  voh.  Co.,  27  Purl  St.  Goshen.  lad. 

- ,  to - • - 

Oj. 
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Baling  Presses 

Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 
»46  Inch  f rr*  Jj®}1 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 
for  64  pnge  illustrated  catalogue. 

PLOW  CO.,  nil  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III* 


(“SUCCESS”  jTv 

♦  a  a  ^  improved « 

POTATO; 
DIGGER 

YOU  WANT  a  digger' 
that  will  please  you.  We 
want  to  put  10,000  samples  j 

ON  trial! 

for  introduction.  1 

FREIGHT  PAID.  [ 

If  your  d  ealer  cannot  j 
show  you  our  improved  i 
!  “SUCCESS”  send  at  once  for  particulars.  I 

'  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa.  I 


Corn  Fodder  ifr" 

this  year.  Cut  it  quick  and  cheaply  wltto 

The  Scientific 
Corn  Harvester 


Safety  Shafts 


Safety 

Seats 

Adjustable 


Hinged 
Wings 

Best  on 
Earth 

Because  It  Is 

EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 

Will  save  many  times  cost  in  one  season.  We 
have  several  styles,  prices  Just  right.  Send  for  cata. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO..  Springfield.O. 


I  all  Crops 

like  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
oats,  require  a  well  balanced 
fertilizer,  and  a  well  balanced 
fertilizer  is  always  rich  in 

Potash. 

Soils  deficient  in  Potash 
cannot  produce  large  crops  of 
these  cereals. 

All  about  fertilizers  —  how  and  when  to 
apply  them,  and  how  much  Potash  they 
should  contain — is  told  in  our  illustrated 
pamphlets.  We  will  gladly  send  them  free 
of  cost  to  all  farmers  who  will  write  forthem. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


THE  FUTURE 

success  of  our  agriculture  depends  upon  our  abil- 
i  ity  to  double  the  yield  of  any  given  product  per 
acre.This  is  easily  possible  if  the  farmer,  gardener 
or  planter  will  use  sufficient  quantity  of  the  proper 
fertilizing  material.  The  most  essential  element  1 
of  a  fertilizer  is  Nitrogen.  Thiscan  be  best  secured 

fh  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

Unsurpassed  for  the  production  of  early  vegetables;  . 
shortens  the  season;  you  get  into  market  earlier 
with  better  and  more  6aJable  products  where 
NITRATE  OF  SODA  is  used.  It  is  cheap,  con¬ 
sidering  the  small  quantity  necessary  to  produce 
good  results.  All  about  it  in  pamphlet  '‘FOOD 
FOlt  PLANTS.”  Free. 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  N.Y. 


.QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OT.P. 


■AY’S  MANILLA 


CH  EAPLA/NTED  PDflfif  affected 
sTRONGWAlLnrnUUr  j  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  I’rool  Slu-ntliing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  m  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 
ThoFA  Y  MANILLA ItOOFlMi  CO.,  CAMDLh.A.J. 


C»/fOO  DO  YOU  WANT  A  JOB  SEND 

PER  OAY  AMPLE 

EASILY  MADE  star  hame  fastener  co.  Chicago,  ill 


FOR  SALE 


| — Mount  Yernon  Farm,  of  101  acres; 

_  _ best  high  land.  Apples,  pears, 

sherries,  strawberries,  etc.  Ten  minutes'  drive  to 
the  CapRol.  Buildings  first-class.  Eleven-room 
house.  Bank  barn,  50x56.  Good  fruit  and  dairy 
farm.  Price,  $6,000;  easy  terms.  Address 

GEO.  W.  TEBO,  Dover,  Del. 
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choosing-  of  animals,  approaching-,  as  nearly  as  may 


"  THE  BEST  DAIRY  COW.’’ 

WHERE  DOES  SHE  COME  FROM  ? 

How  Can  We  Pick  Her  Out? 

“  The  best  dairy  cow  ”  is  the  cow  which  will  produce 
the  greatest  quantity  of  butter  fat  from  a  given 
quantity  of  food.  Broadly  taken,  this  is  all ;  but 
strictly  speaking,  the  amount  of  food  she  will  con¬ 
sume,  hence  the  time  taken  for  performing  a  given 
work,  must  enter  into  the  question.  The  difficulty 
comes  in  deciding  what  cow  most  nearly  conforms  to 
this  definition.  It  is  certain  that  an  approach  to  this 
ideal  cow  can  be  found  in  every  breed,  and  among  the 
“  natives  ”,  although  the  old  style  “  native  ”  has  almost 
disappeared  during  the  last  10  years,  on  account  of  so 
much  pure  blood  being  scattered  through  the  country ; 
it  is  now  rarely  that  one  meets  an  animal  which  can¬ 
not  plainly  be  seen  to  show  a  predominance  of  some 
distinct  breed.  Here  in  this  cow-keeping  section  of 
New  York 
State,  at  least, 
the  real  nonde¬ 
script  “  scrub  ” 
cow  is  passing 
away,  just  as 
is  the  North 
American  In¬ 
dian  ;  and  it 
would  be  well 
if  some  one  will 
preserve  for  us 
by  photographs 
and  descrip¬ 
tions,  some 
knowledge  of 
what,  perhaps, 
centuries  later, 
we  shall  refer 
to  as  the 
“primitive 
cow.”  I  have 
in  mind  now, 
an  old  white 
cow  with 
brown  ears, 
which,  certain¬ 
ly,  looks  inno¬ 
cent  of  any  im¬ 
proved  blood. 

The  interesting 
fact  about  this 
cow  is  that 
white  with 
brown  ears  is 
the  most  usual 
color  of  the 
wild  cow  of 
Europe,  from 
which  all  our 
American  cattle  have  sprung.  Is  it  possible  that  we 
have  here  an  example  of  reversion  to  the  original 
type  of  1.0C0  years  ago  ?  It  would  not  be  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  manner  in  which  the  “  Galloway 
alloy  ”  in  certain  strains  of  Short-horns,  after  so  many 
years,  still  crops  out  occasionally  in  a  calf  with  a 
black  muzzle,  instead  of  the  regulation  flesh-colored 
one. 

Much  of  our  so-called  “native  stock”  really  traces 
back  to  the  early  Short-horn  importations  of  100  years 
ago,  and  among  the  mongrel  descendants  of  these 
same  Short-horns,  which  at  that  time,  were  not  yet 
bred  away  from  the  milking  type,  we  find,  now  and 
then,  a  big,  rough-boned,  red  or  spotted  cow  which  is 
the  wonder  and  the  pride  of  the  farmer  who  is  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  own  her.  Undoubtedly,  the  black  and 
white  cow  of  Holland  came  to  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley  before  the  palmy  days  of  the  Dutch'  governors, 
and  we  can  never  calculate  the  influence  that  they 


may  have  had  upon  the  dairy  cow  of  this  State.  Then, 
in  the  days  when  transportation  was  more  limited 
than  now,  local  strains  were  developed,  and  among 
old  Dutch  farmers  only  a  few  years  ago  and  perhaps 
yet,  were  what  might  fairly  be  called  “one  man 
breeds”.  Let  us  remember,  then,  that  “thorough¬ 
bred  ”  is  only  a  relative  term — that  a  breed  is  not 
originated  by  some  mysterious  interposition  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  but  that,  whenever,  either  by  circumstances 
or  design,  any  animals  are  coupled  with  uncertain 
lines  of  blood  until  they  reproduce  themselves  as  to 
color,  form,  or  any  general  characteristic,  with  toler¬ 
able  uniformity,  just  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
true,  they  become  “thoroughbred.” 

The  Short-horn  is  the  oldest  exactly  preserved  herd 
record  ;  yet  a  little  more  than  100  years  ago,  their 
pedigrees  begin  in  John  Brown’s  bull,  and  Hubback 
and  Favorite,  and  a  few  other  animals  of  Darlington. 
It  was  the  circumstance  of  being  situated  upon  an 
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island  in  the  sea,  which,  for  hundreds  of  years,  has 
kept  the  Channel  Island  breeds  free  from  inter¬ 
mixture  of  foreign  blood,  and  made  a  race  of  great 
distinctness  and  prepotency.  Design  has,  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  one  man,  produced  the  American  Holderness, 
which,  however,  have  not  been  bred  long  enough  to 
acquire  great  uniformity  or  prepotency.  We  have 
developed  and  pretty  firmly  fixed  the  characteristics 
of  several  American  breeds  of  hogs  in  30  years,  and 
poultry  fanciers  produce  a  so-called  breed  in  hardly 
more  than  half  a  dozen  generations.  How  does  this 
enable  us  to  answer  the  inquiry  as  to  the  ideal  cow 
after  which  we  are  striving  ?  Simply  this,  that  we 
should  see  for  what  purposes  and  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  the  various  breeds  have  been  developed,  and 
then  find  how  our  own  requirements  and  conditions 
agree  with  those. 

In  all  breeding,  there  are  three  chief  factors — selec¬ 
tion,  heredity  and  environment.  Selection  means  the 


be,  to  the  type  we  wish  to  produce.  Heredity  is  the 
tendency  which  all  organic  things  have  to  resemble 
ancestors.  Broadly  considered,  it  includes  reversion 
or  striking  back  to  remote  ancestors,  atavism  or 
going  back  to  more  recent  ancestors,  and  prepotency 
or  the  ability  to  transmit  any  characteristics  to  off- 
spring.  This  last  is  especially  the  power  of  some  in¬ 
dividual  and  is,  probably,  greatly  strengthened  by  in- 
breeding  and  by  long  breeding  within  certain  lines. 
The  great  foundation  Short  horn  bull,  Favorite,  is 
said  to  have  possessed  this  power  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 

Men  have  long  recognized  the  influence  of  selection 
and  heredity  ;  but  it  is  more  especially  since  Darwin 
pointed  out  the  power  which  animals  and  plants  have 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions  which  sur¬ 
round  them,  that  we  have  come  to  realize  the  part 
that  environment  plays.  Environment  says  that  a 

calf  is  not  made 
when  it  is  born, 
but  that  its 
future  career 
depends  very 
much  upon  the 
treatment  i  t 
receives  for  the 
first  two  years 
of  its  life,  and 
that,  perhaps, 
in  fully  as  great 
measure,  the 
environment  of 
a  calf  or  cow 
determines  the 
ca  pa  bilities 
which  will  be 
born  into  its 
offspring.  En- 
vironment 
means  sur- 
roundings.kind 
and  quantity  of 
food,  climate, 
and  m  fact,  the 
daily  life  of 
that  cow.  After 
all,  in  Nature’s 
breeding,  en¬ 
vironment  has 
done  almost 
everything. 
The  primitive 
horse  went 
down  into  the 
low,  marshy 
country  of  the 
lower  Rhine, 
and  because  he 
never  lacked  for  food,  because  in  this  respect,  at 
least,  there  was  no  “struggle  for  existence”,  after 
many  centuries,  he  became  the  immense,  big-footed, 
open-boned  Flanders  horse.  The  primitive  horse  went 
down  into  Western  Asia,  where  the  climate  was  dry, 
where  food  was  not  too  plentiful,  and  where  every¬ 
thing  demanded  a  different  type  of  animal,  and,  lo  ! 
the  little,  lithe,  small-hoofed,  running,  hot-blooded 
Arabian  horse  was  the  result  of  another  environment. 

The  Holland  cow,  since  the  time  of  Ceasar’s  con¬ 
quest,  at  least,  has  dwelt  in  the  Friesland  marshes,  in 
the  most  luxuriant  pastures  of  the  world.  She  has 
been  developed  where  water  was  always  close  at  hand, 
where  to  get  her  food,  she  need  hardly  move  a  rod, 
where  when  she  took  a  bite  of  grass,  she  got  a  whole 
mouthful,  and  so  she  fitted  herself  to  her  environ¬ 
ment.  Food  was  abundant,  so  she  grew  big,  with  a 
great  stomach  to  work  over  the  lush,  watery  grass  ; 
she  grew  light  of  bone  because  she  had  no  hills  to 
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climb  and  she  never  was  a  “rustler”.  So  she  is  to 
this  day,  a  big,  ease-loving,  sleepy  cow,  capable, 
under  right  conditions,  of  wonderful  results.  In  a 
scanty  pasture,  she  lies  down  in  despair,  while  the 
Devon  roams  the  hills  and  grubs  among  the  rocks, 
just  as  her  ancestors  have  done  for  so  many  genera¬ 
tions  in  English  Devonshire.  So  the  Holstein  has  no 
place  climbing  the  mountain  sides  of  that  great  dairy 
county  of  Delaware,  and  the  Delaware  County  people 
have  found  it  out,  and  there  the  more  agile,  rustling 
Jersey  has  possessed  the  field.  Yet  I  am  not  certain 
but.  for  the  prairie  farmer  in  the  corn  belt — where  he 
can,  to  soijoe  extent,  give  Zuyder  Zee  conditions — the 
Holstein  cow  may  approach  nearest  to  our  definition. 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  entirely  to  avoid  partisanship 
in  breeds.  Perhaps  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  choose  the 
breed  which  he  fancies,  but  it  is  folly  to  expect  suc¬ 
cess  with  any  breed  unless  we  are  able  to  give  it,  to 
some  extent,  the  same  conditions  under  which  it  has 
been  developed.  So  we  are  to  seek  after  the  cow 
which  will  give  us  the  greatest  amount  of  butter  for  a 
given  amount  of  food.  Perhaps,  for  most  of  us,  at 
present,  we  shall  retain  any  cow  that,  with  good  care, 
will  give  300  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  We  find 
many  of  these  among  the  so-called  “  native  stock”  of 
our  own  township,  and  we  find  some  among  all  the 
breeds.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  go  into 
the  beef  breeds.  This  is  a  day  of  specialization 
in  every  line,  and  there  is  something  incompat¬ 
ible  between  a  thick  loin  and  thigh,  together 
with  the  ability  to  lay  on  fat  freely  at  an  early 
age,  and  the  capability  of  milking  largely  and 
persistently.  To  combine  them  is  as  fallacious 
as  to  try  to  combine  the  American  trotter  and 
the  Clydesdale.  The  dairy  cow  is  a  wonderful 
production  in  her  way,  and  her  breeding  and 
care  and  the  manufacture  of  her  product,  rep¬ 
resent  one  of  the  highest  phases  of  agriculture. 

.)  AIXED  VAN  WAGENEN  JR. 


put  in  good  condition.  The  holes  were  mostly  dug  in 
the  fall,  18  inches  square  and  deep.  They  were 
marked  off  16  feet  north  and  south  and  20  feet  east 
and  west,  by  means  of  wire  cables  properly  spaced. 
This  gave  us  straight  rows  with  much  less  labor  than 
by  the  old  plan  of  sighting  and  staking  off  the  ground. 

The  trees  are  carefully  packed  m  moss,  shipped 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  immediately  upon 
their  arrival,  were  nicely  heeled  in  at  different  and 
convenient  points  in  the  orchard.  When  the  ground 
was  in  good  condition  to  work,  the  planting  was 
pushed.  A  few  trees  were  taken  up  at  a  time  and 
packed  in  wet  straw  in  a  spring  wagon,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  right  along  with  the  planters,  who  were  handed 
the  trees  as  wanted  ;  the  roots  were  thus  kept  moist 
all  the  while.  Even  the  small,  white  rootlets  that 
had  started  while  the  trees  were  in  storage  during 
winter,  were  kept  alive  and  fresh.  In  planting,  the 
holes  were  half  filled  with  surface  soil,  carefully 
tamped  with  the  feet.  The  rest  of  the  soil  was  thrown 
in  loose,  and  a  slight  depression  was  left  around  the 
trees,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  basin  to  catch  the  rain.  The 
trees  were  all  cut  back  to  two  feet,  and  the  land  was 
cultivated  with  corn.  Twice  during  the  summer,  the 
trees  were  hand  hoed,  suckers  kept  pruned  off,  and  they 
made  a  strong,  luxuriant  growth,  some  of  the  limbs 


A  GREAT  ORCHARD  OF  KE/FFER  PEARS. 

WHY  AND  HOW  XT  WAS  STA1XTED. 

Two  years  ago  last  spring,  upon  realizing  that 
we  owned  some  exceptionally  good  fruit  lands, 
and  seeing  the  fruit  interests  developing  all 
around  us,  I  decided  to  plant  a  commercial 
crchard.  Just  what  kind  of  fruit  to  select,  1 
hardly  knew  ;  but  finally  concluded  to  follow 
my  life-long  penchant  for  pears.  Of  all  varie¬ 
ties,  the  Keiffer  was  preferred,  and  I  planted 
it  exclusively.  The  planting  of  85  acres  in  a 
solid  block  of  Keiffers  was  looked  upon  by  older 
fruit  growers  as  a  very  risky  enterprise.  The 
selection  has  been  very  severely  criticised  by 
many,  and  heartily  commended  by  a  few.  The 
criticisms  have  been  that  the  Keiffer  was  not 
good  to  eat ;  in  fact,  was  not  fit  for  anything 
but  to  look  at  and  sell  ;  that  we  should  have  a 
variety — a  succession  of  pears  from  earliest  to 
latest — that  with  such  an  orchard  I  would  glut 
the  market ;  that  there  should  have  been,  at 
least,  one  tree  in  ten  of  some  other  variety  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  many  other  objections  of  like 
nature. 

To  the  first  criticism,  I  answer  that  the 
Keiffer,  when  properly  handled,  and  in  its 
season,  is  a  most  desirable  pear  to  eat  out  of 
hand,  is  unexcelled  as  a  canner,  and  it  is  to 
sell  that  we  are  growing  it,  and  so  long  as  it  will 
sell,  I  am  all  right.  In  regard  to  planting  a  vari¬ 
ety,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  retail 
fruit  trade,  hence  a  succession  of  fruit  is  just 
what  I  do  not  want.  My  aim  is  to  sell  the  entire  crop 
in  a  lump,  or  pack  and  ship,  and  by  having  a  quantity 
to  dispose  of  all  at  one  time,  I  hope  to  reach  markets 
and  get  prices  that  smaller  orchardists  cannot  reach  or 
supply.  As  to  glutting  the  market,  I  have  no  fear 
that  fine,  well-grown,  perfectly-handled  Keiffers  will 
ever  beg  for  buyers.  When  the  subject  of  cross-fer¬ 
tilization  is  brought  up,  I  can  only  say  that,  if  it  does 
become  necessary,  I  shall  top-work  with  the  most 
desirable  cross-fertilizer.  In  fact,  when  I  planted  the 
orchard,  I  aimed  to  replant  with  some  other  variety, 
not  dreaming  that  all  the  first  planting  would  grow. 
In  March,  1895,  I  planted  11,360  trees  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  fall  11,357  were  alive,  only  three  having  died. 

In  September,  1894, 1  visited  the  nursery  from  which 
I  had  decided  to  buy  trees,  and  saw  that  the  stock 
was  strong,  vigorous  and  first-class  in  every  respect. 
The  order  was  placed,  and  the  trees  were  to  be  two- 
year-old  whips,  ranging  in  height  from  four  to  six 
feet,  dug  in  the  fall,  carefully  root-pruned  and  win¬ 
tered  in  a  frost-proof  storage  house,  to  be  delivered 
in  spring  on  order.  Our  orchard  site  is  located  on 
ridge  land  ;  the  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  underlaid  with 
cavernous  limestone  which  gives  it  almost  perfect 
drainage.  The  original  forest  was  very  dense,  con¬ 
sisting  of  walnut,  hickory,  oak  and  sugar  tree  growth. 
It  was  nearly  all  new  land,  being  two  and  three  years 
from  the  stump.  This  land  was  all  fall  plowed,  and 
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being  four  feet  in  length.  My  x-emarkable  success  in 
getting  a  perfect  stand,  I  think,  was  due  to  having 
good  trees  and  then  handling  them  so  that  the  roots 
were  kept  moist  all  the  while.  w.  w.  stevens. 

Washington  County,  Ind. 

CAULIFLOWERS  IN  THE  STRAWBERRY  BED 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  experimenting  in 
growing  different  kinds  of  vegetables  between  the 
rows  of  strawberry  plants,  the  first  year  after  setting. 
I  set  all  strawberry  plants  in  the  spring,  and  when  I 
first  began  to  grow  them,  got  no  returns  for  the  use 
of  the  land  the  first  year.  My  land  is  in  the  village, 
worth  $500  per  acre,  and  too  valuable,  I  thought,  to 
lose  -the  use  of,  besides  getting  no  compensation  for 
my  labor  the  first  year.  My  first  experiments  were 
with  early  peas  and  potatoes  ;  these  were  planted 
between  the  rows  of  strawberry  plants  early  in  the 
spring.  I  found  them  quite  profitable,  but  they  pre¬ 
vented  all  cultivation  with  a  horse,  until  late  in  the 
summer,  and  they  required  too  much  room.  I  next 
tried  cabbages,  and  succeeded  in  growing  good  crops 
of  Early  Winnigstadt  cabbage,  both  early  and  late, 
with  but  little  injury  to  the  strawberry  plants.  I 
prefer  to  grow  late  cabbage,  for  I  can  cultivate  the 
strawberries  until  about  July  1,  and  then  transplant 
them. 

Last  year,  I  set  a  few  cauliflower  plants  between 


the  rows  of  strawberries,  and  found  that  they  re¬ 
quired  less  room  than  the  cabbages,  and  were  much 
more  profitable.  This  year,  I  have  cauliflowers  set  in 
nearly  my  whole  bed  of  new  strawberry  plants  of 
about  one  acre.  They  are  growing  finely,  and  prom¬ 
ise  to  head  well.  I  have  been  doing  some  figuring  on 
them,  and  find  that  they  pay  the  whole  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  my  strawberry  plants,  including  fertilizers  and 
labor,  if  I  choose  to  hire  the  work  done,  and  still 
leave  a  considerable  surplus.  Some  people  tell  me 
that  I  am  taking  too  much  plant  food  from  the  soil, 
therefore  injuring  my  strawberry  plants  and  lessen¬ 
ing  the  crop  next  year.  This  I  will  admit,  with 
ordinary  culture  ;  but  by  making  the  land  very  rich, 
and  using  plenty  of  water,  I  can  see  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  yield  of  strawberries  where  the  cabbages 
or  cauliflowers  have  been  grown.  About  90  per  cent 
of  most  vegetables  is  water  ;  if  by  supplying  extra 
water,  I  get  a  larger  growth,  I  can  afford  to  feed  the 
plants  more  nitrogen,  potash,  etc. 

When  the  cauliflowers  are  taken  up,  I  clean  the 
strawberry  plants  from  weeds  and  early  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  give  them  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  for  a 
mulch  and  to  supply  the  food  they  may  need.  The  wet 
weather  we  usually  have  here  late  in  the  fall,  causes 
the  roots  to  make  a  good  growth,  and  I  have  not 
failed  to  have  the  plants  winter  well  and 
produce  large  crops  of  fine  berries.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  require  about  the  same  treatment  as 
cabbages,  but  to  grow  large  and  marketable 
they  must  have  a  rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture.  I  try  to  have  only  a  portion  of  them 
mature  at  one  time.  I  grow  mostly  the  Early 
Snowball.  The  first  sowing  is  in  the  hotbed) 
and  I  continue  to  sow  at  different  dates  in  the 
open  ground,  until  the  last  of  May.  I  plow  in 
a  very  heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure  before 
setting  the  strawberry  plants,  which  are  set 
very  early  in  the  spring.  A  few  cauliflower 
plants  are  set  from  the  hotbed  early  in  May, 
but  for  the  main  crop,  1  transplanted  from 
plants  grown  in  open  ground,  early  in  June. 
These  will  head  in  September  or  later,  when 
there  is  a  demand  for  cauliflowers  for  pickling. 

Before  setting  the  plants,  I  run  the  culti¬ 
vator  between  the  rows  of  strawberry  plants, 
and  then  with  a  light  plow,  open  a  furrow  three 
or  four  inches  deep.  Unless  1  am  satisfied  that 
the  soil  is  rich  enough,  I  scatter  some  good 
commercial  fertilizer  in  the  furrow.  The  ground 
has  been  made  so  mellow  by  the  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  strawberry  plants,  that  they 
are  transplanted  very  easily.  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  rain  to  wet  the  ground  when  ready  to 
plant  them,  the  hose  leading  from  the  water 
tank  is  turned  on  the  rows.  I  do  some  cultiva¬ 
tion  after  this  with  a  wheel  hoe,  but  as  the 
strawberry  runners  grow  close  to  the  cauli¬ 
flowers,  I  am  obliged  to  do  most  of  the  work 
with  the  hoe. 

I  remove  a  part  of  the  outside  leaves  when 
the  cauliflowers  are  nearly  grown,  and  feed 
them  to  my  horse.  The  plants  are  kept  growing 
by  giving  them  plenty  of  water,  and  I  have 
but  little  trouble  from  club  root,  or  other  para¬ 
sites  of  the  cabbage  family.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  sold  from  the  market  wagon  ;  the 
remainder  are  shipped  to  commission  dealers 
in  the  cities.  I  can  usually  avei-age  from  8  to 
10  cents  per  head,  and  from  8,000  to  10,000  can 
194.  be  grown  on  an  acre.  Deducting  culls,  the  sales 
from  an  acre  should  be  $700  or  $800  ;  or,  if 
fertilizers,  labor,  and  expense  of  irrigating  is 
deducted  from  this,  the  net  profit  ought  to  be  about 
$600.  In  some  seasons,  cauliflowers  can  be  retailed  at 
15  and  20  cents;  this  about  doubles  the  profit.  My 
irrigation  plant  cost  me  less  than  $100.  The  water  is 
elevated  from  a  brook  near  by  into  a  large  tank,  and 
pipes  are  laid  from  this  in  different  directions  over  the 
farm.  I  find  that  one  great  essential  in  gardening  is 
water,  and  the  more  that  is  used,  the  greater  the  profit. 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  jenkins. 

PLUM  AND  APPLE  NOTES  BY  S.  D.  WILLARD. 

The  Field  plum  had  its  origin,  I  think,  in  Schoharie 
County,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Bradshaw,  which  it 
resembles  in  size  and,  in  a  measure,  in  color,  except 
that  it  is  darker  and,  ripening  as  it  does  from  a  week 
to  10  days  in  advance  of  its  parent,  has  a  value  as  a 
market  sort.  It  is  a  good  producer,  and  the  tree  is 
one  of  the  most  hardy  grown,  ripening  to  the  tip  the 
wood,  which  is  of  a  hard,  bony  character.  It  is  an 
excellent  orchard  variety,  but  not  much  known  as 
yet.  I  think  that  Messrs.  T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  and 
myself  have,  perhaps,  fruited  it  more  than  any  one 
else. 

This  has  been  an  off  year  for  the  plum  growers  of 
western  New  York.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  some 
favored  localities,  the  crop  has  been  a  failure.  The 
heaviest  setting  of  fruit  here  has  been  upon  some  of 
the  Damsons,  notably  the  Farleigh  and  French  Dam- 
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sons,  two  varieties  that  should  be  more  generally 
grown,  as  Damsons  are  ever  in  demand,  and  it 
is  in  evidence  that  the  fruit  buds  of  these  sorts 
are  well  calculated  to  withstand  cold  of  >a  greater 
degree  than  many  of  our  old  standard  varieties.  In 
this,  the  Farleigh,  an  English  sort  imported  a 
few  years  since,  is,  certainly,  in  the  lead,  and  is 
destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  in  demand  by  the 
orchardists.  The  display  of  this  sort  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  just  held,  made  by  T.  C.  Maxwell  & 
Bros,  of  this  place,  was  a  sufficient  testimonial  in  its 
favor. 

The  fruit  buds  of  the  plum  and  peach  were  killed 
by  the  cold  of  the  winter  past;  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
the  extreme  drought  that  prevailed  here  throughout 
the  autumn  and  into  the  early  winter,  was  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  this  matter,  as  moisture  is  an  essential 
that  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  safely  by  the  or- 
chardist.  Another  such  long  period  of  intense  drought 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind. 
The  cherry  crop  also  came  in  for  its  share  of  loss  ; 
sweet  cherries  were  nearly  an  entire  failure  in  this 
section,  while  the  more  hardy  sorts  such  as  Mont- 
morenci,  Early  Morello,  and  Richmond  made  but  a 
partial  crop.  The  season,  however,  of  1896  has  been 
especially  favorable  for  the  development  of  a  perfect 
foliage  on  nearly  everything  in  the  shape  of  fruit- 
producing  plants,  all  of  which  points  to  a  crop  for  the 
coming  year,  of  great  promise,  except  it  may  be  the 
apple,  of  which  there  is  such  an  overproduction  at 
the'present  time,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  orchards 
must  rest  in  1897  to  recuperate  from  the  exhaustion 
incident  to  the  production  of  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  crop  of  fruit  grown  in  western  New  York  in 
many  years.  Many  apples,  however,  will  be  small 
because  of  neglect  at  the  proper  time  to  thin  or  take 
off  the  surplus,  and  the  usual  complaint  of  “  no  profit 
in  apple  growing,”  will  be  heard  from  many  quarters. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  undertake  to  say  that  the 
expense  is  trifling,  and  the  investment  a  good  one. 
While  engaged  in  this  work,  I  selected  one  greatly 
overloaded  Baldwin  from  which,  during  the  last  week 
in  June,  were  picked  off  three  bushels  of  small  apples. 
Again  in  the  first  week  in  August,  we  took  off  six 
bushels,  while  to-day  (September  7)  the  tree  is  loaded 
with  a  crop  running  about  2%  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  till  more  barrels,  all  of  which 
will  be  marketable,  than  others  that  were  subjected 
only  to  the  one  thinning  done  in  June.  This  was  an 
experiment,  and  one  that  has  afforded  me  great  satis¬ 
faction  as  well  as  profitable  returns  for  the  labor. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


AN  AMERICAN  SHETLAND  PONY. 

A  WORTHY  RIVAL  OF  THE  BICYCLE. 

A  Popular  Piece  of  Horse  Flesh. 

Part  II. 

Last  week,  we  gave  some  of  the  reasons  why  Shet¬ 
land  ponies  have  a  right  to  stay  on  the  American  farm. 
They  are  trained  and  cared  for  much  the  same  as 
larger  horses,  except  that  they  may,  if  need  be,  run 
in  herds  like  sheep  or  goats.  On  Mr.  Nash’s  farm,  the 
ponies  run  in  pasture  until  they  are  taken  up  and 
fitted  for  sale.  When  asked  how  he  found  them  on 
their  native  island,  Mr.  Nash  said  : 

“  Back  in  the  country,  the  ponies  get  little  or  no 
care,  scarcely  ever  any  grain,  unless  in  some  few  cases 
where  they  are  kept  up  ;  they  run  wild  on  the  moor, 
and  eat  the  leaves  of  a  bush  that  grows  two  to  four 
feet  high.  Vegetation  on  the  Shetland  Islands  is  very 
short,  and  I  don’t  think  that  I  saw,  while  there,  a 
shrub  or  tree  more  than  four  feet  high.  In  the  winter, 
the  ponies  live  largely  on  seaweed  that  washes  up 
along  the  beach.  The  ground  is  seldom  covered  with 
snow  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  as  the 
salt  air  soon  takes  the  snow  away.  I  was  told  that, 
when  they  had  heavy  snow  storms,  if  the  snow  did 
not  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  day,  they  would  draw 
out  some  coarse  fodder  and  throw  it  on  the  ground 
for  the  ponies  to  eat.  They  were  sheltered  mainly  in 
crevices,  under  ledges,  and  in  holes  where  people  had 
taken  out  peat  to  burn.  Of  late  years,  however,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  villages,  and  especially  among  large 
breeders,  the  ponies  get  much  better  care,  and  great 
care  is  used.in  breeding  and  fixing  certain  peculiari¬ 
ties.  They  are  bred  mainly  for  use  in  the  coal  mines 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  aim  is  to  keep  the 
size  down  to  about  42  inches,  and  to  breed  for  blocky 
ponies.  Good,  blocky  Shetlands  cost  more  on  the 
Shetland  Islands  to-day  than  they  do  here,  so  that  it 
is  simply  out  of  the  question  to  import,  excepting,  of 
course,  for  breeding  purposes.” 

Of  course,  as  was  said  last  week,  such  treatment  is 
sure  to  produce  a  hardy  dwarf.  Jn  fact,  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  islands,  from  humans  to  plants,  are 
tough  and  hardy  with  great  vigor  and  force.  One 
great  characteristic  of  the  Shetland  is  that  it  will  eat 
anything,  and  is  seldom  “  off  its  feed”.  It  will  thrive 
and  grow  on  sea  weed  and  coarse  pasture,  and  step 


off  the  Atlantic  steamer  and  go  to  eating  oats  and  hay 
with  good  relish. 

I  asked  Mr.  Nash  if  he  advised  parties  to  keep  the 
ponies  tied  in  stalls,  or  to  let  them  run  in  roomy 
boxes.  He  said  : 

“  The  more  care  they  get,  the  better  off  they  are, 
and  as  they  will  soon  become  great  pets  in  a  family, 
they  will  generally  get  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
a  good  deal  more  feed  than  they  ought  to  have.  It 
certainly  is  better  to  keep  ponies,  as  well  as  all  other 
horses,  in  box  stalls  when  it  can  be  done  ;  but  as  a 
rule,  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  they  are  kept 


A  HERD  OF  SHETLANDS.  Flo.  195. 

tied.  A  box  stall  6x6  feet  is  large  enough  for  the 
ordinary  sized  pony.” 

“  How  much  do  you  feed  a  mature  pony  ?” 

Of  course,  it  depends  upon  circumstances  ;  ordi¬ 
narily,  when  the  pony  is  in  use  much,  one  quart  of 
oats  a  day  ;  if  used  considerably,  two  quarts  a  day  ; 
sometimes,  when  the  pony  is  quite  large,  three 
quarts,  but  never  more  than  one  quart  a  day  unless 
the  pony  is  used  continuously.  If  the  pony  is  not 
used  for  any  length  of  time,  he  is  a  great  deal  better 
off  with  no  grain  at  all.  Pony  colts,  in  my  judgment, 
should  have  no  grain  at  all  until  they  are  three  years 


THE  SHETLAND  STALLION,  DUNCAN.  Fig.  196. 

old,  unless  it  may  be  just  after  weaning,  especially  if 
weaned  in  the  fall.” 

“  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  fair-sized  pony  one  year  ?  ” 

“  I  can  hardly  give  you  a  fair  estimate  ;  but  if  fed 
one  quart  of  oats  per  day  365  days  in  the  year,  at  one 
cent  a  quart,  we  get  $3.65  ;  seven  pounds  of  hay  365 
days  in  the  year,  would  make  one  ton  and  a  quarter, 
and  if  we  estimate  the  farm  value  at  $10  a  ton,  we  get, 
say,  $12  50,  or  $17  a  year.  Much  more,  of  course,  can 
be  fed,  but  the  above  is  about  the  proper  ration  for 
the  average  pony.” 

“  How  much  driving  will  they  stand — how  many 
miles — and  what  weight  will  they  carry  ?  ” 

“  If  worked  steadily  right  along,  they  can  do  a 


READY  FOR  A  DRIVE.  Fig.  197. 


great  deal  of  work  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  how 
many  miles  a  day.  Ponies  measuring  40  to  46  inches 
high  will  carry,  on  good  roads,  two  grown  people, 
and  they  don’t  seem  to  tire  under  it.” 

“  What  age  would  you  suggest  as  the  best  for  the 
average  purchaser  ?  ” 

“  It  depends  upon  circumstances  ;  if  to  be  used  by 
boys,  the  older  the  better,  because,  you  know,  a  boy 
is  the  cruelest  animal  on  earth.  However,  a  well- 
developed  Shetland  pony  is  ready  to  go  to  work  at 
three  years ;  it  would  be  better,  however,  not  to  put 
him  to  full  work  until  he  is  four.  With  proper  care, 
he  will  last  from  20  to  25  years.  I  recommend  for 
very  young  children,  buying  weanling  or  yearling 
colts,  so  that  they  can  grow  up  with  the  child,  but,  of 
course,  that  won’t  do  where  the  purchaser  wants  to 
have  his  child  have  the  immediate  use  of  the  pony.” 


“  What  will  your  ponies  average  in  weight  ? 

“  Ponies,  when  fully  matured,  measuring  42  to  46 
inches  high,  will,  probably,  average  470  to  500  pounds.” 

“Is  the  demand  generally  for  broken,  or  solid 
color  ?  ” 

“  The  majority  seem  to  want  broken  or  mixed 
colors,  and  such  bring  from  $15  to  $25  more.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  change  now,  and 
I  believe  that,  ultimately,  solid  color  will  be  the 
fashion.” 

A  herd  of  ponies  at  pasture  is  an  interesting  sight. 
Mr.  Nash  is  also  breeding  large  horses — pure  blood  or 
high-grade  Percherons.  He  now  has  a  fine  French 
Coach  stallion  that  he  is  breeding  to  thoroughbred 
Percheron  mares  of  good  breeding.  This  cross  ought 
to  make  big  carriage  horses  with  good  style  and  ac¬ 
tion,  and  even  temper.  That  is  what  the  finest  mar¬ 
ket  now  demands.  At  Figs.  195,  196  and  197  are  shown 
some  of  the  ponies  on  Mr.  Nash’s  farm.  The  stallion, 
Duncan,  shown  at  Fig.  196,  is  at  the  head  of  the  herd. 
He  is  a  beauty  in  color  and  shape,  and  has  been  re¬ 
markably  successful  in  the  stud.  h.  w.  c. 


IS  THE  TUBERCULIN  TEST  DANGEROUS? 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  the  tuberculin 
test ;  it  is  the  best  and  most  accurate  aid  to  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  we  have  yet  had.  If  care¬ 
fully  used  on  proper  subjects,  at  a  suitable  time  and 
place,  I  believe  it  to  be  free  from  harmful  results  to 
the  animal,  and  nearly  infallible  as  a  diagnostic 
agent.  I  admit  that,  in  some  instances,  an  animal 
will  not  react  on  the  first  test,  as  in  the  case  reported 
from  the  New  York  Farmer  (page  608),  and  will,  if 
tested  later,  give  a  reaction  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  that  this 
is  an  argument  against  the  test.  It  is  simply  an 
argument  in  favor  of  testing  a  cow  a  second  time, 
if  she  comes  from  a  herd  where  a  purchaser  knows, 
or  suspects,  tuberculosis  to  exist,  before  keeping  her 
in  contact  with  a  healthy  herd  for  any  length  of 
time. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  “tuberculin  injected 
into  such  an  animal  converts  the  latent  and  harmless 
tubercle  into  an  active,  dangerous  and  contagious 
case.”  Tuberculin  was  first  introduced  into  human 
practice  as  a  remedial  agent,  and  there  are  still  many 
scientists  who  believe  in  its  having  a  curative  effect. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  produces  an  area  of  inflammation 
around  a  tuberculous  process  soon  after  injection,  and 
that  this  inflammatory  area  has  a  tendency  to  organ¬ 
ize  into  connective  tissue,  and  still  further  encyst  the 
tuberculous  deposit,  rather  than  to  hasten  a  chronic 
case  into  an  acute  one.  I  do  not  think,  from  what 
experience  I  have  had,  that  the  tuberculin  test  renders 
healthy  cows  any  more  liable  to  the  disease  after 
being  tested  than  they  were  before.  It  is  quite  as 
likely  that  it  acts  as  a  protective  inoculation,  as  that 
it  predisposes  the  animal  to  the  disease,  with  the 
chances  in  favor  of  its  being  protective. 

In  one  herd  I  have  in  mind,  that  I  have  tested  a 
number  of  times,  there  are  cows  that  did  not  react  in 
June,  1894,  neither  did  they  react  in  January,  1895 
(with  a  single  exception),  and  those  that  were  healthy 
in  1894  and  1895,  were  still  healthy  in  August,  1896. 
This  is  in  an  old  barn  that  could  not  be  disinfected  thor¬ 
oughly,  so  tuberculosis  has  existed  there  right  along; 
yet  while  new  cows  have  from  time  to  time  developed 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  old  guard  has  stood  right 
up  and  laughed  at  the  enemy.  This  simply  shows 
that  some  animals  have  constitutions  that  render 
them  comparatively  immune  from  tuberculous  infec¬ 
tion,  while  others  may  be  naturally  predisposed  to  it. 
Tuberculin  injections  certainly  do  not  predispose 
animals  to  become  tuberculous,  and  it  is  not  unfair 
to  assume  that  they  may,  to  a  slight  degree,  exert  a 
protective  influence.  dr  Austin  peters. 

Massachusetts. 

DRIED  GRASS  OR  HAY? 

It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  experiment  station 
officials,  page  574,  must  have  been  so  deeply  absorbed 
by  their  pet,  “carbohydrates,”  as  completely  to  forget 
all  about  the  prime  essential  of  securing  a  tiptop 
article  of  hay.  This,  as  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Clark 
in  the  same  issue,  consists  in  rapid  curing.  Cut  a 
prime  piece  of  beef  in  two,  put  one  piece  in  cold 
water,  and  the  other  in  boiling  water,  cook  both  over 
the  same  fire,  and  if  you  do  not  prefer  to  eat  the 
latter,  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  say  that  your 
wife’s  mother-in-law  was  the  better  cook.  Evaporate 
one-half  of  a  lot  of  apples,  sun  dry  the  rest,  and  how 
many  of  the  latter  will  it  take  to  enable  you  to  realize 
as  much  as  you  do  for  one  pound  of  the  former  ? 
Why  ?  In  like  manner,  to  make  good  hay,  we  must 
dry  up  or  close  the  outer  pores  of  the  grass  as  quickly 
as  possible,  in  order  to  retain  and  preserve  the  pala¬ 
table  juices  within  instead  of  allowing  them  to  escape. 
This  is  the  difference  between  “  drying  ”  grass  and 
making  hay.  Rain,  particularly  successive  showers, 
not  only  retards  the  closing  of  these  pores,  but  also 
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assists  the  palatable  juices  to  escape,  and  with  them 
go  a  portion  of  our  muscle-makers  and  fat-formers. 
Possibly,  they  do  not  go  as  such,  though  they  might 
as  well ;  but  after  the  chemical  composition  is  broken 
up,  they  are  something  else,  and  not  likely  to  make 
muscle  or  to  form  fat,  and,  probably,  only  add  to  the 
manure  pile.  But  it  is  poor  economy  to  have  one’s 
stock  grind  away  their  teeth  without  allowing  them 
some  “  toll”  for  the  trouble. 

Rain,  then,  causes  loss  of  muscle-makers  and  fat- 
formers  in  the  manner  indicated.  But,  as  “  misfor¬ 
tunes  never  come  singly,  this  is  not  the  end  of  our 
trouble,  and  the  succeeding  fair  weather  may  be 
nearly,  sometimes  quite,  as  detrimental.  How  did 
our  grandmothers  bleach  their  linen  ?  In  the  case  of 
hay.  Nature  does  the  wetting,  and  the  ozone,  always 
present  during  fair  weather  in  rural  districts,  which 
chemically  absorbs  certain  elements  from  the  linen, 
likewise  exerts  its  influence  on  the  hay,  and.  like  the 
linen,  this  is  b’eached,  to  the  detriment  of  the  food 
value,  however.  If  caught  in  another  shower,  the 
same  destructive  process  is  renewed.  Should  wet 
weather  continue,  destruction  will  proceed  still 
further.  Then  comes  rot,  another  word  for  oxidation 
or  slow  combustion,  and  the  black  carbon  becomes 
visible.  Farewell,  then,  ye  valuable  muscle-makers 
and  fat-formers.  Not  even  if  we  fondly  call  you 
“carbohydrates”  and  “proteids,”  will  ye  return. 

No  matter  how  good  the  weather,  I  never  cut  any 
more  hay  than  can  be  put  together  in  cocks  before 
the  dew  is  deposited.  In  this  way  only,  a  minimum 
of  surface  is  exposed,  and,  just  as  soon  as  the  dew  is 
evaporated,  the  cocks  are  opened  out.  During  the 
night,  the  hay  will  slightly  heat  and  feel  moist  in  the 
morning.  But  with  the  now  dry  air,  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  internal  heat,  this  moisture  rapidly  dis¬ 
appears,  just  as  dishes  washed  in  hot  water  are  more 
quickly  dried  than  dishes  washed  in  cold  water.  The 
pores  are  thus  rapidly  closed,  and  we  have  our  muscle- 
makers  and  fat-formers  secure.  How  sweet  the 
smell !  How  green  the  color  1  How  relished  by  all 
stock  !  Yes,  makiDg  hay  is  something  different  from 
drying  grass.  I  do  not  wish  to  drive  out  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juices,  but  I  wish  to  condense  them  into  a  solid 
form.  It  is  conceded  that  the  English  make  prime 
hay.  But  the  English  farmer  puts  in  his  hay  soon 
enough  for  it  to  undergo  the  sweating  process.  This 
it  could  not  do  if  stored  perfectly  dry,  in  the  sense  of 
having  all  the  moisture  expelled  instead  of  condensed. 
Artificial  evaporation  would,  no  doubt,  give  us  a  still 
more  nutritious  article.  The  method  being  imprac¬ 
ticable,  let  us  “make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,” 
remembering  that  we  cannot  do  it  any  too  quickly. 

Virginia.  _  j.  c.  senger. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 
OF  MARYLAND. 

Different  localities,  different  methods  and  different 
men  furnish  very  different  estimates  as  to  the  value 
of  different  varieties  of  different  fruits ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  these  differences,  is  that  of  the  men. 
The  familiar  couplet  of  Scotland’s  great  poet,  ap¬ 
plies  here  with  as  much  force  as  in  many  other 
things  : 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gold  for  a’  that. 

Beginning  with  strawberries,  the  sum  total  of  the 
experience  of  this  year  can  be  packed  into  one  sen¬ 
tence  :  A  more  profitable  market  variety  than  Bubach 
No.  5  is  unknown  to  a  large  majority  of  growers. 
Unfortunately,  though,  for  this  profitable  kind,  like 
the  Wilson  and  Crescent,  the  plants  are  no  longer 
characterized  by  that  vigorous  healthiness,  that  so 
materially  aided  in  popularizing  it  when  first  intro¬ 
duced.  What  have  we  to  take  its  place  ? 

With  raspberries,  the  Miller  Red  is  much  superior 
to  any  other  red  variety  grown  on  this  peninsula. 
Its  strong  points  are — vigorous,  healthy,  hardy  plants; 
early  ;  large,  bright-red  color ;  firm,  not  inclined  to 
crumble  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  productiveness. 

Among  the  blackcap  varieties,  I  met  with  a  great 
surprise  this  season.  Early  last  spring,  my  good 
friend,  David  Miller,  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  sent  me  three 
strong  plants,  for  testing,  of  a  variety  originated  by 
him,  and  which  he  has  since  named  Cumberland. 
The  plants  were  set  with  care,  hoping  to  see  some 
fruit  on  them  the  present  season.  They  started 
growth  in  a  manner  that  was  quite  gratifying  ;  at 
blooming  time,  every  new  shoot  was  crowned  with  an 
umbel  of  blossoms.  And  my  !  such  berries  as  those 
spring-set  plants  ripened,  and  such  a  quantity  of 
them,  too,  decidedly  the  largest  berries  and  finest 
clusters  I  ever  saw.  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Gregg 
have  both  produced  well  with  me,  but  Cumberland 
steps  right  up  to  the  head  of  the  class.  It  takes  a 
large  raspberry  to  measure  15  16  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  but  quite  a  number  of  Cumberlands  that 
were  measured  by  myself  and  others,  were  that  size. 
When  introduced,  the  Cumberland  will  take  high 
rank  in  public  favor  among  raspberry  growers. 


Quite  a  number  of  the  newer  kinds  of  plums  fruited 
with  me  this  season,  and  some  of  them  are  very  prom¬ 
ising,  indeed  ;  but  as  new  plums  are  so  numerous  de¬ 
tails  must  be  omitted,  and  names  only  given  of  the 
most  promising  varieties  :  Hanson,  of  the  Miner  type, 
early  and  fine.  Then  of  the  Americana  species, 
Heaton,  Bixby,  Rebecca,  Marion,  Miller,  Old  Gold, 
The  Cook’s  Choice,  Smith,  Kieth,  Meyer,  Gold  and 
Stoddard,  are  all  large,  handsome  plums.  In  the 
Hortulana  group.  Jas.  Vick,  Col  Wilder  and  Milton, 
are  fine  ;  Clifford,  one  of  the  newer  ones  of  this  type, 
is.  also,  a  fine  variety.  Strange,  that  plums  like  Wild 
Goose  will  sell  for  more  money,  per  10-pound  basket, 
than  Abundance  and  other  larger  and  better  plums. 
It  does  it,  though.  Color  and  season  are  both  in  its 
favor.  j.  w.  KERR. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

More  About  Columbian  Raspberries. — After  read¬ 
ing  Chas.  A.  Green’s  comments,  on  page  581,  I  went 
out  tj  the  Columbian  raspberries,  picked  a  handful, 
and  sat  down  to  think.  I  cannot  see  but  they  are  just 
as  delicious  on  this  September  day  as  they  were  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  I  think  that  it  is  decidedly  nice  to 
have  fresh  berries  every  day  for  two  months.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  deserve  more  praise  for  their  good 
qualities,  so  I  measured  one  stalk  or  cane  ;  its  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  ground  was  4  15  16  inches,  its  height 
11%  feet.  It  had  15  branches  which  measure  an  aver¬ 
age  of  over  eight  feet  each.  I  have  not  stimulated  its 
growth  in  any  way,  for  fear  of  its  being  injured  by 
our  severe  winters.  My  notes  say  that  the  Loudon 
has  winterkilled  worse  than  the  Marlboro,  and  the 
seven  berries  produced  in  the  last  two  seasons  have 
not  been  so  large  or  of  as  good  quality.  Instead  of 
being  rich  and  juicy,  they  were  so  dry  and  hard  as  to 
“  handle  almost  like  marbles.”  Loudon  winterkilled 
to  the  ground  last  winter,  while  the  Columbians  were 
not  injured ;  perhaps,  it  was  because  the  Loudons 
were  planted  some  six  rods  further  to  the  South.  We 
have  been  enjoying  some  home-grown  Champion 
peaches  for  two  weeks,  and  they  are  most  truly  a 
very  delicious  luxury.  s.  e.  h. 

Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 

Some  Peach  Notes. — Had  it  not  been  for  interest 
shown  outside  of  the  State,  the  exhibit  of  peaches  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  would  have  been  the  poorest 


of  which  we  have  any  record.  But  Canada  and  Michi¬ 
gan  favored  us  with  small  exhibits  that  aided  in  filling 
the  allotted  space  with  fruit  of  such  excellent  quality 
as  to  deserve  mention ,  and  due  credit  to  those  sections, 
for  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambition  in  compet¬ 
ing  for  premiums  in  our  fruit  department,  while  illus¬ 
trating  the  fact  that  they  can  and  do  grow  this  fruit 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  A  few  years  since,  while 
in  attendance  at  one  of  their  annual  horticultural 
meetings  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  a  very  favorable 
report  was  made  regarding  a  new  peach  of  great  hardi¬ 
ness,  known  as  the  Fitzgerald.  This  variety  seems  to 
have  found  its  way  into  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
was  one  that  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
Michigan  collection.  It  was  shown  by  Rollin  Morrill, 
of  Benton  Harbor,  who  claims  for  it  unusual  hardi¬ 
ness  in  the  fruit  bud.  It  is  of  great  beauty,  fine  size, 
yellow  flesh,  very  solid,  deep  meat,  very  small  pit, 
and  would  seem  to  have  much  to  commend  it  to  New 
York  State  fruit  growers,  if  it  will  maintain  its  good 
character  when  transplanted  upon  our  soil. 

S.  D.  WILLARD. 

Some  Homemade  Corn  Ties. 

Corn  ties  are  “just  what  they  are  cracked  up  to  be,” 
and  are  very  handy  articles  for  tying  corn  shocks  or 
bundles  whenever  one  has  any  need  for  such  a  thing 
They  are  needed  whenever  the  work  cannot  be  done 
as  well  and  cheaper  with  something  else.  Sometimes 
it  can  be,  and  then  again  it  cannot.  I  have  some  ties 
that  work  perfectly,  cost  me  nothing  but  a  few 
minutes’  labor,  and  there  is  no  patent  on  them.  I 
made  the  first  ones  out  of  an  old  clothes  line  and  the 
chain  from  an  old  chain  pump  that  had  gone  out  of 
use.  I  separated  the  links  of  the  chain  by  opening 
an  end  of  each  link  enough  so  that  they  would  come 
apart  easily.  Each  link  was  then  a  hook  ready  to 
attach  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cord.  The  clothes  line 
was  cut  into  suitable  lengths.  I  tied  a  knot  in  one 
end  of  a  piece  of  the  cord,  and  then  slipped  a  hook 


into  it.  Then  I  tied  a  knot  in  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  and  the  tie  was  done. 

In  tying  the  shock,  the  hook  at  one  end  of  the  cord 
catches  and  holds  the  knot  at  the  other  end.  One  can 
tie  more  knots  in  one  end  of  the  cord  if  necessary,  or 
fasten  it  with  a  half  hitch  if  he  like  that  better.  The 
cord  and  the  hook  must  be  proportioned  to  each  other 
in  size,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  knot 
slipping  through  the  hook.  I  had  not  enough  of 
these  ties,  so  I  made  some  more  of  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions.  I  used  No.  11  galvanized  fence  wire  for  the 
hooks.  I  had  in  my  kit  a  little  tool  made  for  me  by  a 
blacksmith  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  only  a  flat 
piece  of  steel  to  put  in  a  vise  with  one  end  made  as 
shown  in  Fig.  198,  to  turn  the  wire  around.  The  wire 
was  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable  length,  and  then  one 
end  of  a  piece  of  the  wire,  inserted  between  the  jaws 
a  and  b  of  the  tool,  and  a  loop  formed  by  winding  the 
wire  around  it.  It  is  then  slipped  off  the  tool  and  the 
loop  closed  up  and  straightened  with  a  hammer  if 
need  be.  Then  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  bent 
around  to  form  the  hook.  It  is  a  handy  way  to  have 
the  wire  cut  into  lengths  long  enough  for  two  hooks. 
Turn  a  loop  on  each  end  of  the  piece  before  cutting 
them  apart.  About  60  such  hooks  can  be  made  from 
a  pound  of  No.  11  wire,  and  they  can  be  made  very 
rapidly  when  a  person  “  gets  the  hang  of  it”.  Such 
ties  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  they  are  very  handy  to  use. 
All  these  hooks  are  shown  at  Fig.  198.  f.  hodgman. 

Michigan. 

A  Heavy  Grass  Seeding. 

Your  account  of  Mr.  Clark’s  farming  was  of  much 
interest  and  value,  for  it  is  a  proof  that  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  pays.  I  was  astonished  at  the  amount  of  seed 
that  he  sowed  per  acre  on  his  meadow.  I  am  a  seeds¬ 
man,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  amount  usually 
sown,  and,  also,  of  what  should  be  sown.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  I  believe  that  farmers  in  this  section  sow 
too  little.  They  generally  sow  only  one  bushel  of 
Timothy  seed  to  six  acres.  Some  will  sow,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  half  bushel  of  clover  seed.  It  is  to  my  interest 
to  advise  heavy  seeding,  and  I  do  recommend  more 
than  is  commonly  used  here ;  but  I  am  astonished  at 
the  amount,  as  I  have  said,  used  by  Mr.  Clark.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  number  of  seeds  in 
a  bushel  of  Timothy,  and  find  that  it  is  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  over  48,000,000.  He  uses,  it  is  stated,  14  quarts 
to  the  acre  in  addition  to  14  quarts  of  Red-top,  and 
four  of  clover.  He,  therefore,  sows  493  grains  of 
Timothy  to  the  square  foot  and,  including  the  clover 
and  Red-top,  probably  800  grains  in  all.  This  would 
put  nearly  six  grains  to  each  square  inch — six  times 
or,  may  be,  20  times  as  many  as  should  grow  or  could 
grow  there. 

With  the  exceeding  care  he  takes  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  his  ground,  a  less  amount  of  seed  should  do 
than  when  put  on  in  a  rough  way  as  many  farmers 
do  ;  for  so  done,  a  good  deal  will  lie  on  the  surface 
and  not  sprout,  or  if  it  do,  be  quickly  killed,  while 
that  covered  deep  will  fail  also  to  grow.  A  test 
just  made  by  myself  should  be  of  value  here.  I  sowed 
equal  amounts  of  Timothy  in  three  little  adjoining 
rows,  in  one  one-quarter  inch  deep,  in  the  next  one- 
half  inch,  and  in  the  third  a  whole  inch.  The  result 
was  that  that  one-quarter  inch  deep  came  up  first, 
making  150  plants  ;  that  one-half  inch  deep  came  one 
day  later,  with  80  plants,  and  that  one  inch  deep,  three 
days  later,  making  only  27  plants.  This  shows  plainly 
that  shallow  covering  is  the  best,  and  it  can  be  done 
only  by  putting  the  ground  in  fine  tilth  before  sow¬ 
ing,  and  burying  the  seed  lightly  by  brushing  or  ex¬ 
tremely  light  harrowing.  j.  a  foote, 

Indiana. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  stated  in  the  first  article  on  Mr.  Clark’s 
grass  crop,  we  counted  the  plants  on  one  square  foot 
of  the  field.  There  were  341,  and  we  are  sure  that 
many  more  could  have  grown  there. 

The  Russian  Plums  Fruited. 

Since  my  recent  brief  notes  upon  this  class  of  fruits, 
my  trees  have  ripened  a  very  good  crop  of  about  a 
dozen  varieties,  and  I  am  better  prepared  than  at  my 
last  writing  to  give  a  reliable  account  of  their  quali¬ 
ties  as  good  market  fruit.  I  find  them,  as  to  fruit,  in 
size,  running  from  small  to  large  ;  and  in  quality, 
from  fair  culinary  to  very  good  dessert.  In  season, 
my  collection  covers  about  three  weeks,  the  later 
being,  as  might  be  expected,  larger  than  the  early 
sorts  ;  and  all  very  handsome  market  fruit.  For  me, 
however,  their  prime  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are,  like  the  other  Russian  tree  fruits,  thoroughly 
ironclad  against  the  severe  winters  of  northeastern 
Vermont. 

In  appearance,  both  of  tree  and  fruit,  I  observe 
nothing  characteristic  to  distinguish  these  from  the 
old  stock,  such  as  is  found  in  the  fruit  markets  of 
more  southern  localities.  This  I  regard  as  a  good 
point — saving  all  trouble  in  introducing  and  selling 
them  in  any  market.  How  the  stories  of  their  un¬ 
fruitfulness — some  of  them  absurd  on  the  face  of 
them — have  got  into  the  newspapers,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
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see  that  Mr.  John  Craig,  of  the  Canadian  Horticultural 
Hureau,  rather  sides  with  those  who  decry  these 
plums  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  further  experience  will 
greatly  modify  his  judgment  on  this  point.  My  Rus¬ 
sian  plum  trees  are  set  in  what  would  generally  be 
called  a  very  poor  place  ;  being  a  sandy  knoll ;  but 
this  surface  soil  is  underlaid  by  a  tough  clay,  extend¬ 
ing  to  an  unknown  depth — giving,  I  think,  better 
conditions  than  if  it  were  all  clay. 

I  send  herewith  a  small  box  of  a  late  variety  (the 
early  sorts  being  past  their  time),  having  been  desir¬ 
ous  of  testing  the  whole  list,  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
fruited.  My  experience  has  determined  me  to  go 
largely  into  the  culture  of  these  plums,  for  which  I 
have  a  good  market.  I  am  desirous  to  set  the  exact 
truth  on  this  subject  before  that  portion  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y. ’s  readers  whose  home  is,  like  my  own,  in  the 
cold  North.  To  those  more  favorably  located,  the 
matter  is  of  less  interest,  except,  perhaps,  as  indicat¬ 
ing  a  future  lessening  demand.  The  difference  of 
season  will,  however,  reduce  this  considerably. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

[The  plums  were  of  medium  size — two  inches  long 
by  in  width — dark  purple  in  color,  partially  free 
stone,  firm  flesh,  tough  skin,  and  in  quality,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  more  acid  and  sugar  than  we  find  in  any  of 
the  Japan  plums.  The  acidity  predominates. — Eds  ] 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Preserving  Figs. 

F.  C.  Z.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— How  can  I  treat  figs?  I  have  a  fig 
tree  which  bears  considerable  fruit  every  year,  but  I  don’t  know 
how  to  dry  or  preserve  it. 

Ans  — It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  dry  figs  in  theviein- 
ity  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  for  several  hundred  miles 
south  of  there  ;  because  the  few  that  may  be  grown 
in  well-protected  places,  or  by  laying  down  the  little 
trees  in  winter,  are  worth  more  to  eat  fresh  or  to 
preserve.  When  preserved,  they  are  most  delicious, 
and  the  process  is  not  difficult.  A  syrup  should  be 
made  of  sugar,  and  well  boiled  until  it  is  thick.  Then 
put  in  the  figs  and  continue  the  boiling  until  they  be¬ 
come  translucent  and  well  done.  Put  into  cans  or 
jars,  sealed  or  unsealed.  Some  persons  take  out  the 
fruit  after  it  is  cooked  and  partially  dry  it  in  the  sun 
in  dishes  before  canning,  in  which  case  the  syrup  and 
fruit  may  be  again  heated  before  being  put  away 
finally,  to  destroy  any  lurking  germs  of  ferment. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Growing  Lettuce  at  the  South. 

J.  S.,  Blackshear,  Ga.—l  wish  to  grow  a  quantity  of  lettuce  for 
the  winter  market.  What  is  a  good  method  of  culture  in  the 
South  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  protect  the  crop  from  frost  ?  We  seldom 
have  more  than  10  degrees  of  frost  here  ?  What  is  the  best  variety 
for  the  purpose  ?  New  York  will  be  the  principal  market.  Is 
there  any  particular  way  of  packing  for  shipment? 

ANSWERED  BY  PBOF.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Glass  pays  as  well  in  the  South  as  it  does  in  the 
North.  Our  southern  gardeners,  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  think  about  winter  protection  or  forwarding  plants, 
take  to  the  miserable  substitute  for  glass  called  plant 
cloth,  which  is  merely  a  shelter  from  a  little  cold, 
but  really  retards  plants  by  its  shade,  and  is,  in  the 
long  run,  more  expensive  than  glass.  We  grow  let¬ 
tuce  here  under  sashes  in  a  simple  cold  frame,  just 
as  perfectly  as  it  is  grown  in  fire-heated  houses  in  the 
North.  It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  time,  we 
need  no  glass  at  all,  but  when  we  do  need  it,  we  need 
it  bad,  as  you  will  sometimes. 

We  sow  for  the  Christmas  crop  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  (have  just  sown  the  first  seeds).  These  are  sown 
on  the  open  border,  and  transplanted  to  the  frames 
about  the  middle  of  October.  The  seeds  are  sown 
thinly,  so  as  to  get  stout  plants.  For  this  crop,  we 
use  the  Boston  Market  lettuce,  as  it  can  be  planted 
about  seven  inches  each  way  in  the  frames.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  set  in  the  frames,  we  put  the  glass 
on  and  shade  them  for  a  few  days,  keeping  the  glass 
rather  close  till  they  recover.  Then  the  glass  is 
stripped  off,  and  is  not  put  on  any  more  till  the 
nights  get  frosty.  The  sashes  are  stripped  off  every 
sunny  day,  and  during  every  warm  rain,  putting  them 
on  only  in  cold  weather  when  cloudy,  and  during 
cold  nights.  The  idea  is  to  keep  up  a  regular  growth 
at  all  times,  but  not  to  have  the  lettuce  grow  flabby 
by  being  kept  too  warm.  This  crop  should  be  ready 
to  cut  by  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the  frames 
should  be  again  manured  and  replanted  from  plants 
outside  sown  the  last  of  September  and  middle  of 
October. 


The  soil  should  be  light  and  sandy,  and  if  some¬ 
what  gravelly,  so  much  the  better,  as  lettuce  seems 
to  delight  in  a  gravelly  soil,  and  will  not  thrive  in  a 
clay.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  soil  in  the  frames  cannot 
be  made  too  rich,  if  you  want  good  lettuce.  The  chief 
care  must  be  to_keep  it  from  getting  badly  frosted, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  it  from  growing  so  ten¬ 
der  that  a  slight  freeze  will  scorch  the  leaves. 

In  cutting  for  shipment,  trim  off  the  dead  and  yel¬ 
low  leaves  under  the  heads,  dip  each  in  cold  water, 
and  pack  in  close  boxes  or  layers,  stems  upwards. 
Always  cut  before  the  sun  gets  warm  in  the  morning, 
but  never  when  frosted.  Tuck  the  outer  leaves  in 
neatly  under  each  head,  and  pack  rather  closely.  Ship 
in  tight  cars.  The  second  crop  will  come  on  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  the  same  treatment  must  be  observed.  For 
the  second  crop,  I  prefer  to  plant  the  Big  Boston,  as 
it  will  sell  better  at  that  time.  It  must  have  a  foot 
room  each  way.  If  one  put  up  good  frames,  and  use 
the  3x6- foot  hotbed  sashes,  he  will  never  fail  to  use 
glass  thereafter.  We  get  these  sashes  here  made 
with  grooves  to  slip  the  glass  in  end  to  end,  and  do 
not  lap  or  putty  them.  The  sashes  cost  about  $1.25 
each,  and  will  last  a  lifetime  if  kept  painted. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Culture. 

8.  B.  S.,  Chepachet,  R.  /.—What  soils  are  required  for  rhubarb 
and  asparagus  ?  What  are  the  most  profitable  varieties  ?  When 
would  you  advise  setting  the  roots  ?  What  do  you  know  of  Eaton 
rhubarb?  An  agent  gave  it  a  great  recommendation,  but  I  fail 
to  find  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  leading  catalogues.  He  also 
talked  very  boastingly  of  the  Donald  Almira  asparagus,  and  I 
also  fail  to  see  this  variety  mentioned  in  any  catalogue  which 
I  have. 

Ans. — As  to  asparagus,  it  doesn’t  matter  materially 
whether  the  roots  be  planted  in  the  spring  or  fall,  if 
the  land  or  plot  be  thoroughly  prepared.  One  can 
hardly  prepare  the  plot  too  well.  Manure  and  culti¬ 
vation  are  the  secret  of  successful  asparagus  culture. 
The  trenches  should  be,  at  least,  four  feet  apart  and 
10  inches  deep,  the  plants  set  not  less  than  two  feet 
apart  in  the  trenches.  Previously,  the  plot  should 
have  received  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  30  tons  of 
rotted  manure  per  acre.  After  the  plants  are  set,  a 
dressing  of  raw  bone  flour  and  unleached  ashes  will 
help  to  give  the  plants  a  vigorous  growth,  and  give,  the 
third  year,  large,  tender  stalks.  As  to  varieties,  it 
matters  little.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  all  of  the 
assumed  Kinds,  such  as  Colossal,  Barr’s  Mammoth, 
Palmetto,  Red  Dutch,  Argenteuil,  Moore’s  Crossbred, 
and  finds  so  little  difference  between  them  under  the 
same  cultivation,  that  we  would  lay  little  stress  upon 
selection.  We  know  nothing  of  the  kinds  our  friend 
mentions,  and  would  advise  him  not  to  pay  an  extra 
price  for  them.  For  100  roots,  he  should  not  pay  more 
than  $1.  As  to  rhubarb,  as  with  asparagus,  set  either 
spring  or  fall  as  one  may  find  more  convenient.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  land  as  for  asparagus,  using  plenty  of 
manure.  Set  the  plants,  at  least,  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  Linnaeus  and  Victoria  are  the  best.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  “Eaton.” 

Value  of  Northern-Grown  Seed. 

8.  D.  B.,  Macon,  Va.—l.  Do  northern-growu  seeds  do  better  than 
those  acclimated  in  this  locality  ?  2.  Do  seeds  grown  in  the  same 
locality  fora  number  of  years  lose  in  vitality  or  yielding  quali¬ 
ties  ?  3.  What  varieties  of  potatoes  are  best  for  Virginia  ?  4. 
Will  some  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  readers  give  their  experience  in  raising 
oats  ?  5.  From  what  varieties  of  corn  did  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  get  its 
large  yield  ? 

Ans.— 1.  This  question  has  never  been  settled,  in  so 
far  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  aware.  Our  opinion — an  opin¬ 
ion  only — is  that  if  any  kind  of  gram  or  any  other 
plant  is  hardy  in  a  certain  locality,  it  will  not  be 
rendered  less  hardy  by  being  cultivated  in  a  more 
southerly  climate.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  hardiness  of  a  given  variety  of  seeds  will  be 
rendered  less  or  more  hardy  by  being  cultivated  north 
or  south.  2.  No,  we  should  say  not,  provided  due 
care  be  taken  in  selection.  For  example,  we  k now  of 
a  case  where  the  Early  Ohio  potato  has  been  raised 
every  year  for  the  past  23  years,  and  it  yields  as  well 
to  day  as  when  it  was  first  introduced.  The  reason  is 
that  due  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
the  seed  potatoes.  3.  We  may  not  say.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  Virginia  farmers  to  settle  for  themselves.  4. 
Our  readers  will  kindly  answer.  5.  Blount’s  Prolific, 
a  white  dent  corn  bearing  many  small  ears  to  a  stalk, 
and  Chester  County  Mammoth,  which  bears  one  or 
two  very  large  ears  of  yellow  dent.  Both  kinds  are 
late  in  maturing. 

Small  Farms  On  the  Pacific  Coast. 

J.  K.,  Vernon,  British  Columbia.— 1  own  20  acres  of  level  land  in 
western  Washington;  the  soil  is  a  dark  clay  loam,  about  four 
feet  thick.  It  is  located  about  five  .miles  from  a  railroad  station 
and  midway  between  two  large  cities,  or  20  miles  from  each.  The 
land  is,  at  present,  in  glass.  I  purpose  cultivating  and  giving 
my  attention  principally  to  fruit  and  poultry,  also  a  truck  gar¬ 
den,  having  had  some  experience  in  this  line.  1.  From  such  a 
small  place,  could  I  expect  to  make  a  living  for  myself  and 

family?  2.  How  could  such  a  place  best  be  managed  ?  3  What 

kinds  of  fruit  are  best  adapted  for  that  section  ? 

Ans. — 1.  With  favorable  conditions  other  than  those 
mentioned,  I  believe  that  a  very  comfortable  living 
can  be  made  from  20  acres  of  land.  This  is  only  pos¬ 


sible,  however,  when  industry  and  thrift  mark  every 
step.  2.  Plant  10  acres  to  orchard  and  small  fruits  ; 
the  rest  should  furnish  hay  and  forage  for  two  small 
horses  and  two  good  cows.  The  grain  should  be  pur¬ 
chased,  for  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  try  to  raise 
grain  on  a  small  place.  Two  or  three  good  pigs  should 
be  fattened  each  year  for  home  use.  Clover  and 
vetches  are  good  forage  plants  for  western  Washing¬ 
ton.  Corn  is  also  good  for  soiling  purposes.  Very 
nearly  enough  rough  material  can  be  grown  on  10 
acres  to  feed  two  horses  and  two  cows  the  year 
’round.  3.  Five  acres  to  apples,  of  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties,  and  only  two  or  three  varieties  for  the  most  part. 
Many  times,  a  serious  mistake  is  made  by  setting  too 
many  novelties  One  acre  to  cherries  and  pears, 
and  three  acres  to  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants  and  blackberries.  All  of  these 
find  a  good  market  in  the  inteiior  towns  of  the  North¬ 
west.  Some  vegetables  might  be  grown  among  the 
fruit  trees  for  the  first  two  years.  h.  t.  f. 

Notes  On  a  Plank  Frame  Barn. 

W.  If.  B.,  Bucksport,  Me. — 1.  Can  a  plank  barn  be  built  with  a 
curb  roof  instead  of  a  gable  roof?  2.  How  large  a  stick  is  the 
purlin  plate?  3.  How  are  the  different  bents  connected  at  the 
bottom?  4.  In  a  barn  with  18-foot  posts,  with  a  hay  bay  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  up,  would  not  the  inside  pressure,  when 
filled  with  hay,  make  the  barn  bulge  out  on  the  sides  and  ends  ? 
5.  Is  a  barn  built  in  this  way,  strong  enough  to  admit  of  a  silo 
being  put  in  one  corner  ? 

Ans. — 1.  I  receive  letters  inquiring  whether  the 
plank  system  permits  of  certain  shapes,  sizes  and 
styles.  In  answer  to  all  such,  I  will  state  that  the 
system  admits  of  any  width  up  to  60  feet,  and  any 
length  or  height  desired.  It  admits  of  square,  rectan¬ 
gular,  T  or  L-shape,  hexagon  or  octagon,  but  not 
absolutely  round-  It  admits  of  gable  roof,  gambrel, 
curb,  mansard,  French  or  Italian  roof,  hip  roof,  or 
gothic  roof.  2.  The  purlin  plate  is  made  of  two  2x8 
planks,  but  so  constructed  as  to  be  equal  to  a  6x8  set 
edgewise.  3.  The  bents  are  connected  by  plank 
plates,  nailers  and  sills,  as  well  as  by  braces.  4.  No, 
not  if  properly  constructed,  as  we  so  insert  braces  as 
to  counteract  the  tendency  to  bulge  out.  5.  Yes,  but 
the  silo  should  be  built  separately  from  the  barn,  just 
as  in  any  other  frame,  to  admit  of  repairs  when  the  silo 
walls  decay.  The  system  will  save  you  about  $300  on 
a  barn  40x60  feet,  and  on  other  dimensions,  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  john  l.  shawveb. 

What  is  Oleomargarine  '4 

M.  It.,  Neu>  York. — How  can  I  tell  the  difference  between  butter 
and  oleomargarine  ?  Is  oleomargarine  sometimes  mixed  in  with 
butter  ? 

Ans. — As  was  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  100  pounds  of  “  oleo  ”  contain  about  the  following 
proportions,  viz.:  34  pounds  lard,  27  pounds  oleo  oil, 
12  pounds  cottoD-seed  oil,  18  pounds  of  milk,  and  nine 
pounds  of  salt.  This  mixture  is  churned  together 
and  colored  to  imitate  butter.  It  is  so  cunningly 
done  that  only  a  careful  chemical  analysis  by  a  skilled 
chemist,  can  show  the  difference.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  “  oleo  ”  is  sometimes  mixed  and  sold  with  butter. 

How  to  Use  Wood  Ashes. 

W.  II.  C.,  Amoskeag,  N.  II.— I  have  aboutsix  cords  of  hard-wood 
ashes  which  I  wish  to  use  in  fitting  ground  for  grass.  My  land  is 
“pine  plains”,  rather  light  soil,  but  in  fine  condition.  When, 
how  and  in  what  quantity  should  they  be  applied?  I  have  thought 
some  of  plowing  in  manure,  and  then  sowing  the  ashes  to  be  har¬ 
rowed  in  on  top  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  About  what  is  the 
average  market  value  of  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for  grass  ground  ? 

Ans. — Your  plan  of  harrowing  in  the  ashes  after 
plowing,  is  the  right  one.  We  would  use  them  this 
fall  if  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  the  fall,  and  would 
use  one  ton  or  more  per  acre.  The  value  of  wood 
ashes  depends  chiefly  on  the  amounts  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  they  contain.  Probably  $9  per  ton  is 
a  fair  value  for  an  average  sample.  In  addition  to 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  ton  of  ashes  will 
contain  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  of  lime.  On  some 
soils — those  inclined  to  be  acid — this  lime  may  be 
worth  more  than  the  actual  plant  food,  not  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  plants,  but  for  improving  the  chemical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil. 

Water  for  Constipation. 

F.  0.  C.,  Washington,  Kan.— I  am  troubled  with  constipation. 

A  Country  Doctor,  page  543,  says,  “  A  liberal  use  of  water  serves 
a  good  purpose  here.”  Will  he  give  minute  directions  for  its  use 
to  overcome  chronic  constipation  ? 

Ans. — You  may  have  noticed  that  the  evacuations 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  creation  are  affected 
by  the  kind  of  food  they  eat.  If  it  be  concentrated, 
containing  little  water,  the  evacuations  are  scanty 
and  dry  ;  vice  versa  if  bulky  and  holding  much  water 
in  their  composition,  the  evacuations  are  more  copious 
and  relaxed.  Apply  these  observations  to  your  own 
case.  You  may  not  have  a  stomach  that  will  suffer 
you  to  adopt  a  diet  of  bulky,  succulent  vegetable 
food  ;  but  you  can,  at  any  rate,  make  a  practice  of 
drinking  plentifully  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  plain  or 
flavored  with  some  harmless  addition,  an  hour  before 
each  meal.  Taken  in  at  this  time,  it  will  soon  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  stomach,  and  will  not  interfere  with 
digestion.  In  this  way,  you  may  obtain  a  measure,  at 
least,  of  the  benefit  that  others  derive  from  the  expen¬ 
sive  sojourns  at  celebrated  mineral  springs,  w.  o.  k. 
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Save  the  Coal. 

W.,  Blair  County,  Pa. — Cents  make 
dollars  ;  pennies  make  pounds;  and  there 
are  innumerable  ways  in  which  little 
economies  that  fools  despise,  prove  life- 
savers  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  how 
to  keep  the  head  above  water.  Even 
when  all  is  smooth  sailing,  they  help  to 
keep  supplies  of  all  sorts  full,  and  to 
swell  deposits  at  a  savings  bank.  One 
example,  quite  seasonable  now,  is  that 
of  saving  all  unburnt  bits  of  coal,  and 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  heat  they  con¬ 
tain.  Our  ash  heap  is  against  a  low  wall 
— cone-shaped.  After  sifting  the  ashes, 
a  little  hand  broom — merely  three  or 
four  stalks  of  broom  corn  tied  together 
and  trimmed  to  use  about  the  stove — is 
used  to  sweep  the  bits  of  coal  that  roll 
down  the  cone,  into  a  shovel,  and  this  is 
used  to  cover  a  fire  in  the  evening 
when  there  are  some  plants  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  danger  from  severe  cold. 
The  ash  heap  looks  trim  and  tidy,  and 
will  be  of  A  1  quality  for  mulching 
around  gooseberry  bushes  and  the  like. 
We  have  followed  this  practice  for  years. 

The  Melrose  Sweet  Corn. 

A.  C.  W.,  SCHRAALENBURG,  N.  J. — I 
value  Ruralisms  very  highly,  and  acting 
on  your  good  opinion  of  Melrose  corn, 
procured  a  seed  ear.  I  planted  it  May  8, 
alongside  of  Vaughan’s  Early  Champion, 
which  had  given  me  great  results  in 
1895.  I  have  eight  children  old  enough 
to  eat  sweet  corn  three  times  a  day;  they 
are  all  fond  of  it,  and  they  all  agree  that 
the  Champion  is  better  than  the  Mel¬ 
rose.  I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge, 
that  it  is  several  days  earlier. 

How  My  Carman  Grape  Acted. 

S.  W.  J.,  Waynesville,  Ind. — My  Car¬ 
man  grape  has  not  been  hurt  by  the  cold 
during  any  winter  yet,  and  the  thermom¬ 
eter  has  been  down  to  12  and  14  degrees 
below  zero  several  times  each  winter. 
Last  year,  I  had  nine  clusters  on  the 
vine,  and  they  weighed  four  pounds  ; 
this  year,  there  are  150  clusters,  and 
some  of  them  will  weigh  nearly  a  pound. 
The  vine  is  the  strongest  grower  I  have 
except  one,  and  I  have  14  kinds,  all  set 
three  years  ago. 

Potato  Bugs  on  Tomato  Vines . 

F.  H.,  Climax,  Mich. — It  is  a  common 
thing  for  potato  bugs  to  attack  tomato 
vines,  especially  when  the  vines  are 
small.  They  will  destroy  the  vines  as 
quickly  as  they  would  potato  vines  if 
allowed  the  opportunity.  I  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  controlling  or  destroying 
the  bugs  by  the  use  of  Paris-green,  using 
it  just  the  same  as  1  would  if  they  were 
on  potato  vines.  The  poison  does  its 
work  quickly,  and  if  applied  dry  with 
lime  or  plaster,  will  be  blown  off  the 
vines  in  a  few  days,  or  the  first  rain  will 
wash  it  off.  I  have  never  discovered  any 
ill  effects  from  it.  I  have  used  the  same 
remedy  for  tomato  worms  with  complete 
success.  It  is  but  little  trouble  to  use 
it,  and  it  is  much  more  thorough  and 
effective  than  hand  picking.  For  the 
worms,  I  have  applied  it  in  water  with 
the  spraying  pump,  and  never  had  to 
make  the  second  application.  If  there 
is  any  suspicion  of  any  of  the  poison 
being  left  on  the  tomatoes,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  wash  them  before  using. 

Grafting  Prune  on  Plum. 

II.  O.  M.,  Lunenburg,  Mass. —  Last 
January,  II.  E.  V.  D  ,  in  replying  to  E. 
A.  G.,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  advises  not  to  graft 
German  prune  upon  American  varieties 
of  plum.  Although  I  have  had  little  ex¬ 
perience,  I  will  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth.  About  10  or  12  years  ago,  I 
grafted  five  Wild  Goose,  quite  large 
trees,  to  Kingston,  and  was  never  more 
successful  in  any  kind  of  grafting,  in 
making  scions  grow  or  unite  with  the 
stock.  The  trees  paid  not  less  than  §5 
each  the  third  season,  have  done  well 


since,  and  give  promise  of  more  fruit  to 
come.  They  have  had  good  culture. 

But  in  a  locality  where  plums  hardly 
pay  for  picking,  why  set  Japans?  My 
own  experience  is  that  a  blue  plum  like 
Quackenboss,  Smith’s  Orleans,  or  a  plum 
like  Bradshaw,  will  far  outsell  varieties 
like  Burbank  or  Abundance.  Although 
it  may  be  easier  to  raise,  no  J apan  I  have 
sold,  unless  it  be  Satsuma,  will  equal 
our  best  European  varieties  in  our  east¬ 
ern  markets.  Simply  because  a  variety 
has  the  word  Japan  hitched  to  it,  is  no 
reason  why  it  is  profitable  or  fit  to  set. 
Although  I  am  testing  quite  a  number 
of  varieties,  I  hardly  think  that  all  will 
pay  for  raising,  and  if  raised  and  sold  in 
our  markets,  would  be  an  injury  to  the 
plum  business.  Better  plums,  and  not 
more  of  them,  are  most  of  our  markets’ 
demand. 

Believes  in  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Bhilipsburg,  Pa. — On  page  584  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  you  ask,  “  Do  you  find  the  bul¬ 
letins  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  any 
value  in  your  work  ?  ”  Yes,  in  this  way  : 
I  may  have  ground  plowed  for  cabbage 
or  strawberry  plants,  and  wish  to  har¬ 
row  immediately  before  planting  in 
order  to  kill  all  weeds.  When  I  see  by 
the  bulletin,  that  it  is  going  to  rain  in  a 
few  days,  I  drop  all  other  work  and  get 
the  ground  ready  to  plant ;  then  I  plant 
while  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  go  on 
with  a  team.  In  this  respect  alone,  the 
reports  would  be  worth  dollars  to  me  if 
some  reliable  agricultural  papers  like 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  publish  them,  so 
that  we  could  get  them  promptly  as  we 
do  The  R.  N.-Y.  If,  at  mailing  time, 
you  could  stamp  on  the  outside  of  the 
paper  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be 
for  the  next  seven  or  eight  days,  I  would 
willingly  pay  $1  extra  each  year.  The 
local  papers  do  not  publish  the  bulletins 
regularly.  I  have  compared  the  bul¬ 
letins  with  the  weather  for  several  years, 
and  find  them,  practically,  correct.  I 
would  much  regret  to  have  the  service 
discontinued,  but  hope  to  see  it  extended 
so  as  to  reach  the  country  people  along 
with  the  free  delivery  of  the  mail. 

I  mixed  my  fertilizer  myself  this  year, 
used  acid  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  am  well  pleased  with  the 
result.  Farm  produce  has  very  poor 
sale  here,  and  business  is  almost  dead. 
The  storekeepers  are  selling  potatoes  at 
30  cents  a  bushel,  but  I  think  that  they 
will  rise  in  price  as  soon  as  the  village 
people  have  used  what  they  grow  in 
their  gardens.  I  don’t  think  that  the 
late  crop  will  be  as  large  here  as  last 
year.  I  have  not  done  anything  to  kill 
potato  bugs  this  year  ;  Nature  seems  to 
have  them  under  control.  I  shall  not 
plant  Carman  No.  1  again,  as  it  blights 
too  quickly,  but  shall  plant  Early  Puri¬ 
tan.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  is  all  right. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  would  be  impossible  for 
a  weekly  paper  to  give  any  reliable  fore¬ 
casts  of  the  weather. 

Cow  Dung  for  Paint. 

A.  A.  K.,  Malvern,  Pa. — Your  state¬ 
ment  that  “  mineral  oil  is  not  a  paint 
oil,”  is  absolutely  correct.  To  draw  the 
point  real  fine,  you  might  add  that  “resi¬ 
due  oil”  isn’t  even  an  oil,  and  has  less 
value  for  painting  purposes  than  even 
buttermilk  or  skim-milk.  For  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  that,  one  might  mix  cow  manure 
and  Venetian  red,  and  make  a  “daub” 
paint  (vide  E.  II.  A.)  that  would  last 
three  years,  and,  possibly,  look  quite  as 
well  as  that  of  another  man’s  compound¬ 
ing  from  ocher  and  linseed  oil  and  a  fin¬ 
ish  of  mixed  paint.  But  where  paint  is 
desired,  a  “  daub,”  obviously,  wouldn’t 
answer. 

By  mineral  oil,  residue  oil  or  summer 
black  oil,  I  suppose  that  our  Ithaca 
friend  means  petroleum  oil,  and  we  know 
that  this,  as  with  all  other  hydro-car¬ 
bons, sooner  or  later,  entirely  evaporates, 
leaving  nothing  except  a  mass  of  non¬ 
adhesive  and  non-drying  mineral  matter. 
The  fact  that  a  barn  painted  with  such 
an  oil,  mixed  with  Venetian  red,  looks 
“well”  after  three  years’  exposure, 


proves  nothing  as  establishing  the  value 
of  such  oil  in  paint,  because  with  water 
and  lime  we  can  make  a  wash  that  will 
stand  as  long  and,  possibly,  look  as  well ; 
yet  nobody  will  claim  that  water  is  a 
good  paint  vehicle. 

Comparisons  are  not  proofs  ;  thus,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  E.  H.  A.’s  building 
looks  better  than  his  neighbor’s,  but 
how  does  his  neighbor’s  look  ?  That’s 
the  question.  Ocher  makes  a  very  bad 
priming  coat,  as  any  up-to-date  painter 
will  tell  you.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
pigments  for  finishing,  but  it  is  too  hard 
for  a  priming  coat,  and  the  subsequent 
coats  are  likely  to  peel  or  perish  from  it 
in  consequence.  It  is  generally  allowed, 
by  practical  painters,  that  white  lead 
and  raw  linseed  oil,  with  a  suitable  tint¬ 
ing  color,  make  the  best  priming  coat. 
Now,  if  our  friend’s  neighbor  put  on  top 
of  this  ocher  priming  a  poor,  ready- 
mixed  paint,  I  can  readily  understand 
why  his  building  looks  the  worse  of  the 
two.  I  can  beat  such  a  finish  with  my 
cow  dung  and  Venetian  red  mixture, 
every  time. 

If  I  were  the  agent  insuring  E.  H.  A.’s 
barn,  the  rates  would  be  advanced.  In¬ 
deed,  I  wouldn’t  want  two  barrels  of 
mineral  oil  saturating  any  buildings  of 
mine,  no  matter  how  cheap  such  paint¬ 
ing  might  be. 


Advertising. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Gain 

Nerve-strength  by  feeding  your  nerves  upon 
pure,  rich,  red  blood.  Purify,  enrich,  and  vital¬ 
ize  your  blood  by  taking 

Hood’s 


rfc?  •  j\  REID’S  Fruit 

M  Specialties. 

■  |  wTwwJ  Save  one=half 
J  by  buying  di¬ 
rect  from  head¬ 
quarters.  All  the  best  and 
leading  varieties,  new  and 
old.  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Roses, Vines, Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs, Crates  and 
Baskets.  Handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  describes 
them  all.  Mailed 


free.  Write  for  it. 

REID’S 
NURSERIES,| 
Bridgeport, 
Ohio. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO , 

BLACKBERRY. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEO  ^mCZ 

ready.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del 


nDIMCflll  01  flUCD-Th®  latest  handler 
UnlHIOUIl  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  8tates,  is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Clovers-AlsiKeJ 
_ _  TIMOTHY,  &c. 

!WE  BUY— Send  samples  for  our  bids.  CDCE 
iWE  SELL  —  Every  Quality.  Samples  rnLL.) 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  GO. 

j  Seed-Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON  -  N.  Y. 


SOW  JONES’S  WHEATS, 

The  granary  fillers.  Arcadian.  Pedigree  Giant, 
Bearded  Winter  Kite  Pride,  Diamond  Grit  and 
Oatka.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  N.  JONES,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT— Grown  from  hand-issorted  seed 
Eight  leading  varieties  of  the  world;  selected  by 
careful  test.  Send  for  circular  of  great  value  to 
every  wheat-raiser.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


35,000 


APPLE  TREES,  8  CENTS  EACH. 
You  cannot  buy  better  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  than  are  retailing  at  wholesale  prices 
at.  G  C  Stone's  Wholesale  Nurseries.  Dansville,  N.Y. 
Established  25  years.  Specimen  orchards.  3.009  trees. 
SEND  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  80-PAGK  CATALOGUE 


Sarsaparilla 

The  best— In  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


1*2  T.OUDOV 
12  MILLER 

RY  MAIL,  FOR  $1.00. 


T  C.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Hood’s  Pills 


do  not  cause  pain  or 
gripe.  All  druggists.  25e. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  j  Nurseries,  Cornwall.  N.Y. 

O  Brandywine,  Timbrell,  Rio.  Parker  Earle, 

Greenville.  Gandy  Belle  or  Bubach  No.  5 
Strawberry  Plants,  postpaid,  $1. 

WM.  PERKY.  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

MILLER  uACDOCDDItC  The  Great 
LOUDON  nMoruLriniLO  Market  Reds. 


Triumph  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  MYElt  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


PLANT 

PLANT 

PLANT 

PLANT 


Currants,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
small  fruits. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER,  the  best 
Red  Curraut. 

WHITE  IMPERIAL,  the  best 
White  Currant. 

IN  THE  FALL,  WHICH  IS  THE 
BEST  SEASON. 


WRITE  to  the  subscriber  for  prices  and 
description  of  plants. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


HARD  TIMES  VALUE 


Belmont  County.  Ohio,  9  17  /  1896. 
ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. : 

The  trees  received  from  you  last  spring  were  the  cheapest 
lot  that  have  been  shipped  to  tins  station  at  any  time.  Dwarf  pears  at  7  cents,  good  as  sold  here  by 
agents  for  50  cents;  Cherry  trees,  at  6  cents,  equal  to  agents’  $1  trees,  and  enough  extras  to  make  a 
good,  big  order.  Yours  truly,  JAMES  A.  WILEY. 

Our  catalogue  is  free.  Will  you  be  with  nn  O  r  p  P  W  II  DOC  D  I  CO  llANOl/IIIE  A]  Y 
us,  too,  or  are  you  tied  to  higher  prices.  [HJULIIO  NUnOLnlLOj  UAWoVILLl,  Hi  Ii 


1*1  J. 


.....................  1  *  *  « 


WHY  NOT  PLANT  IN  THE  FALL 

and  gain  nearly  a  year?  With  well  ripened 
stock  fall  planting  is  safer  than  spring. 

THEN  WHY  DELAY? 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  mailed 
free  on  application.  Estab.  1869.  160  acres. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Geo,  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dansville, N.Y. 
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CAMPBELLS  EARLY 


Our  Marvelous  New 

GRAPE 


•  Best  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vig-  i 
£  orous,  very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need 
®  not  be  swallowed.  Sold  by  many  reputahleNurserymen.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We 
A  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  ol  grape  vines  in  the  world.  Small  fruits. 

Z  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Goose- _ _  _  „„  „ 

2  berry  and  Fay  Currant.  Catalogue  free  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 

From  E.  S.  Cabman,  Rural  New  Yorker:— 

“  I  am  really  glad  that  I  w»b  the  first  to  tell  in  print  of  this  grand  grape,  which  in  quality  and  ap- 
9  pearance  is  the  best  native  black  grape  we  have  ever  seen.  There  is  no  acidity  about  the  seed  as  there 
9  is  in  the  Concord.  As  there  is  a  growing  and  not  ill  founded  objection  to  swallowing  grape  seeds, 
9  this  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor,  Ac.1' 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOc.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Illus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  ami  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.il.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  U  ig  hu  ton  a*  N.  J. 
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Tub  new  quince,  Fuller,  several  trees 
of  which  were  received  from  J.  T.  Lov¬ 
ett,  in  March,  of  1S91,  is,  this  season  for 
the  first,  bearing  a  few  quinces.  They 
are,  at  this  date,  (September  1.)  so  small 
that  there  can  be  little  chance  of  their 
ripening.  We  would  not  recommend 
the  variety  even  for  trial . 

During  March,  of  1891,  we  received 
several  trees  of  the  new  Alaska  quince, 
from  Chas.  A.  Green.  It  bears  this 
season  for  the  first.  The  quinces  are 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  Fuller. 
The  special  claims  made  for  the  Alaska 
are  early  bearing,  productiveness,  earli¬ 
ness  and  hardiness . 

Plants  of  the  Earliest  in  the  World 
tomato  were  received,  about  June  1,  from 
the  introducers,  J.  and  J.  L.  Leonard. 
The  tomatoes  average  from  small  to 
medium  in  size,  and  they  are  uniformly 
smooth.  The  color  is  a  shade  of  red 
between  the  yellowish  red  of  the 
Ignotum  and  the  crimson  of  the  Acme. 
The  vines  are  very  productive,  but  it  is 
not  the  “  earliest  tomato  in  the  world,” 
by  a  long  shot.  If  we  may  judge  it  by 
a  single  trial,  we  should  not  regard  it 
as  an  early  variety . 

The  Swamp  Hose  Mallow  (Hibiscus 
Moscheutos)  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
two  weeks,  our  showiest  flower.  We 
have  a  seedling  that  bears  white  flowers 
with  a  crimson  eye.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  that.  But  the  flowers 
measure,  when  the  petals  are  spread 
out,  eight  and  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
and  that  is  unusual.  The  plant  is  now 
five  feet  high  and,  both  in  plant  and  in 
flower,  it  is  a  far  more  showy  shrub 
than  the  Great  Panicled  hydrangea  that 
every  one  praises.  It  grows  readily 
from  seeds,  and  the  plants  grow  more 
vigorously  upon  high,  dry  land  than  in 
their  native  low-land  brackish  marshes. 
Seeds  started  in  the  winter  will  pro¬ 
duce  plants  that  will  bloom  the  next 
summer . 

Mexican  June  Corn.  Here  is  a  curi¬ 
osity.  Our  seed  was  sent  to  us  by  J.  J. 
H.  Gregory  &  Son.  They  write  it  up  as 
“a  giant  among  corn,  growing  from  16 
to  18  feet  in  height.”  They  regard  it  as 
a  grand  variety  for  grain  in  the  South, 
and  for  the  silo  in  the  North,  and  a 
grand  curiosity  for  every  section.  On 
the  Massachusetts  sea  coast,  it  reached 
a  height  of  16 M  feet,  and  a  10-foot  pole 
but  reached  the  lowest  ear.  It  is 
especially  leafy  in  its  upper  sections. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  thought 
that  he  had  tried  all  sorts  of  corn,  but 
this  is,  indeed,  a  curiosity  quite  start¬ 
lingly  new.  The  seed  was  planted  in 
poor  soil,  enriched  with  Mapes’s  potato 
fertilizers  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to 
the  acre,  May  23,  or  within  a  week  of 
June  1.  We  are  writing  August  31,  and 
our  notes  were  taken  to-day.  This 
variety  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others 
we  have  tried.  It  bears  the  longest  and 
broadest  leaves  and  the  lowest  leaves  are 
just  about  as  green  as  those  above.  The 
stalks  average  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  from  four  to  Jive  feet  long 
and  about  five  inches  wide  in  the  widest 
part.  The  joints  are.  as  compared  with 
other  field  or  silo  kinds,  close  together, 
so  that  the  amount  of  leaves,  it  will  be 
conjectured,  per  given  area,  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  amount  borne  by  any 
other  forage  plant  whatever.  There  is 
no  chance  of  its  maturing  grain  in  the 
climate  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  since,  at 
this  date,  there  isn’t  a  sign  of  either 
set,  silk  or  tassel.  The  plants  do  not 
sucker . 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Woos¬ 
ter),  for  11  seasons,  has  tried  16  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  wheat.  Valley  heads 


the  list  as  to^average  yield  and  weight 
of  grain.  The  average  for  the  11  years 
is  30.36  bushels  per  acre;  the  weight 
60.13  pounds  per  bushel . 

At  the  Kansas  station  (Manhattan), 
of  35  kinds  tried  the  past  season,  Tur¬ 
key,  a  bearded  variety,  gave  the  highest 
yield,  42  bushels  per  acre;  the  bushel 
weighed  the  highest,  61>£  pounds  and 
the  plant  proved  this  season  and  last  to 
be  the  hardiest . 

August  30,  we  received  a  large  heavily- 
shouldered  bunch  of  Campbell’s  Early 
grape  from  the  originator.  The  berries 
were  perfectly  ripe,  as  large  as  Concords 
and  of  the  same  quality  as  those  we 
described  last  year,  sweet  and  vinous 
without  any  acidity  about  the  seeds,  and 
without  a  trace  of  foxiness  that  the 
writer  could  detect . 

Pres  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio,  writes  us  as  follows  : 

Campbell’s  Early  grape  is  doing  well  this  year 
again.  The  berries  were  fully  colored  August 
15,  and  they  now  (August  21)  seem  quite  ripe. 
My  confidence  in  it  is  unimpaired,  and  I  believe 
that  all  the  good  and  pleasant  things  you  have 
said  of  it  will  be  fully  confirmed. 

The  berries  of  the  single  bunch  which 
our  vine  bears  were  fully  colored 
August  25.  The  bunch  was  picked 
August  28,  when  Concord  grapes  were 
just  beginning  to  color.  The  berries, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  ripe. 
We  fancy  that  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  vine  is  densely  shaded  on 
the  south  by  a  plum  tree,  and  on  the 
west  by  a  Saghaiin  plant  eight  feet  high. 

The  McPike  grape  originated  with  H. 
G.  McPike,  Mount  Lookout,  Alton,  Ill. 
He  has  been  working,  as  we  are  told,  for 
30  years  to  produce  a  better  grape  than 
the  Concord,  and  he  thinks  that  the  Mc¬ 
Pike  is  a  full  reward  for  his  labor.  It 
is  a  seedling  of  Worden  ;  the  vine  is  said 
to  be  perfectly  hardy — its  splendid  leaf 
certainly  so  indicates — earlier  than  the 
Concord.  Its  bunches,  it  is  claimed,  are 
“  large,  even  and  compact.  The  berries 
even  in  size,  covered  with  a  blue-black 
bloom,  ripening  uniformly.  The  berries 
are  of  mammoth  size,  being  three  inches 
in  circumference  and  of  superb  quality. 
It  is,  by  far,  the  best  grape  grown.” 

The  above  is  the  estimate  put  upon  it 
by  our  esteemed  old  friend,  Colman’s 
Rural  World.  Several  bunches  of  the 
McPike  were  sent  to  us,  August  29,  by 
the  Silas  Wilson  Co.,  of  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

The  berry  holds  more  juice  than  any 
other  we  have  ever  eaten.  The  skin  is  very 
thin,  yet  it  seems,  by  no  means,  tender. 
The  pulp,  so  called,  so  readily  dissolves 
that  the  seeds  drop  out  of  their  own 
accord.  Our  friends  often  say  that,  if 
the  danger  of  appendicitis  is  such  that 
one  should  not  swallow  the  seeds,  they 
do  not  care  to  eat  grapes  at  all,  because 
of  the  acidity  of  the  flesh  about  the 
seeds,  and  because  of  the  trouble  one  ex¬ 
periences  in  separating  the  seeds  from 
the  flesh.  The  seeds  are  small  and  few 
— about  three.  There  is  no  more  acidity 
in  the  flesh  about  the  seeds  than  in  the 
flesh  just  beneath  the  skin. 

The  McPike  grape  is  much  like  the 
Eaton — so  like  it,  indeed,  that,  if  a 
bunch  were  banded  to  us  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  we  should  name  it,  we  would 
say,  “  It  is  the  Eaton.”  Yet  it  is  super¬ 
ior.  The  berries,  if  we  may  judge  by 
those  sent  us,  are  even  larger,  and, 
again,  even  juicier,  and  a  juicier  berry 
than  the  Eaton  no  one  ever  hoped  to 
raise,  if,  indeed,  it  were  desirable  so  to 
strive.  The  flesh  seems  more  dissolving 
— dissolving  is  the  word  unless  “soluble” 
be  preferred — and  it  is  a  shade  sweeter 
— less  watery — than  the  Eaton.  We  can 
conceive  of  the  Eaton  being  grown  in 
soil  and  location  so  favorable  as  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  McPike.  As  we  judge 
it,  we  must  say  that  the  McPike  is  an 
improved  Eaton.  The  leaves  and  pet¬ 
ioles  are  closely  alike.  The  illustration, 
Fig.  194,  shows  a  portion  of  a  bunch 
only.  The  bunches  were  all  injured  en 
route . 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  •) 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
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BROOKLYN 
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THE  KIND  THAT  PAYS,  the  kind  that 

lasts.  In  painting,  labor  is  three- 
fourths  the  cost ;  and  with  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Tinting  Colors  more  work  can  be 
done  in  a  given  time  than  with  inferior 
materials.  It  makes  —  with  Pure  Linseed 
Oil  —  the  best  paint  and  the  kind  that  lasts. 
To  be  su:-^  of  getting 

Pure  W  hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  desired  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands 
of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuaole  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  tree  ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


SAVE  YOURSELF  from  Suffering 

HAY-FEVER 


WITH 


or  ASTHMA. 


Dr.  Hayes’  Constitutional  Treatment  will  relieve  the  itching,  stop 
the  sneezing,  abate  the  cough,  control  the  Asthma,  and  give  great  com¬ 
fort  the  present  season,  curing  to  stay  cured,  by  removing  the  cause. 
Write  for  particulars.  DR.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PEASE’S  SORTING  MACHINE. 

For  Potatoes ,  Apples,  Onions,  Etc. 

Adjustable  for  sorting  any  size.  Every  machine  warranted  durable 
and  rapid.  Will  p.ay  for  itself  in  one  week.  CAPACITY,  100  BUSHELS 
PER  HOUR.  We  manufacture  a  fine  line  of 

Apple  Slicers,  Choppers  and  Vegetable  Scoops. 


Send  for  Circular.  510  South  Clinton  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“SUCCESS”  Jr.) 

A  A  IMPROVED ' 1 

potato 

DIGGER 

YOU  WANT  a  digger 
that  will  please  you.  We 
want  to  put  10,000  samples 

ON  TRIAL 

for  introduction. 

FREICHT  PAID. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
show  yon  our  improved 
'“SUCCESS”  send  at  once  for  particulars. 

f  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa. 


FOUR  TO  ONE! 

Our  wonderful  success  with  the  leading 
yailmads,  has  led  some  people  to  think  our 
farm  trade  had  taken  second  place.  This  is 
a  mistake,  as  our  hooks  show  that  for  every 
1000  miles  sold  railroads,  4000  miles  have  gone 
to  the  farmers.  Railroad  men  buy  Page  fence 
because  it  suits  adjoining  farmers. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


POTATO 


DIGGER 

Price  Reduced  for  1896 


HOOVER,  PROTJT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


— THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 


A  10-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


RANDALL  TrIn  FENCING. 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut.  Will 
not  buckle  or  sag.  Handles  like  a  roll  of  carpeting. 
To  erect,  simply  strain  cables.  The  only  fence  suit¬ 
able  for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard,  Park  and  Cemetery 
Fencing.  Address 

RANDALL,  FENCE  CO.,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


Practical  farmers  say  it  is  the  best.  Fence 
u  use  ssven  years  still  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  portable  fence. 


WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Kush  St.,  Peoria,  111. 
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WOVEN  »  FENCE 


Over  SOStyles 


Best  on  earth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong.  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight,  you  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  f  cr 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod.[ 

XUustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  , 

Ridgeville,  -  Indiana. 


Piny  FOR  SALE.— One  of  the  best  farms  In 
I  All  III  Westchester  County,  containing  110  acres, 
100  tillaole.  Two  good  houses,  two  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings.  Location  high;  running  water  to  house. 
Fine  orchards.  Very  desirable  every  way. 

Address  n..  North  Castle,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  ttsed  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 
Cloth,  $1. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy 
and  concise  form,  a  great  number  of  rules 
and  receipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Dis¬ 
cusses  injurious  insects,  fungicides,  and  gives 
tables  for  planting,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Third  edition,  revised. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

BRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  mine  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1896. 


In  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  the  army  worm  has 
attacked  a  piece  of  late  Hungarian  grass  within  the 
past  week.  It  is  not  usual,  we  think,  for  this  worm 
to  operate  so  late  in  the  season.  The  worm  seems  to 
be  particularly  fond  of  Hungarian  grass,  and  it  is 
well  enough  for  farmers  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  the 
pest  up  to  the  time  of  frost. 

0 

There  were  a  good  many  fakirs  and  Cheap  John 
shows  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year,  but  this 
part  of  the  exhibition  was  much  cleaner  than  last  year. 
One  wicked  performance  was  permitted  to  open  up, 
probably,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  managers. 
A  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  visited  this  show, 
and  reported  its  immoral  character  at  the  managers’ 
office.  In  a  short  time,  the  place  was  closed.  We 
still  believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  permit  even  the 
so-called  “  harmless”  fakirs  to  ply  their  trade  on  the 
fair  grounds  ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  managers  need 
the  money  these  people  pay  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet. 

o 

A  good  many  corn  harvesters  will  be  used  this  year, 
and  the  question  as  to  what  is  a  fair  rate  to  charge 
for  them  when  hired  by  the  day,  is  coming  up.  As 
with  thrashers,  sawing  machines  or  ensilage  cutters, 
a  fair  price  for  their  service  must  be  agreed  upon. 
Along  the  Hudson  River,  86  a  day  is  considered  a  fair 
price  for  cutting  corn — the  owner  of  the  corn  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  twine.  One  man  with  a  good  team  on  the 
harvester,  will  cut  eight  acres  a  day,  thus  making  the 
cost  of  cutting  and  binding  75  cents  an  acre.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  it  will  require  from  two  to  three  pounds 
of  twine  per  acre — depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
bundles  and  the  yield  of  corn. 

O 

One  of  the  presents  given  Li  Hung  Chang  during 
his  visit  to  New  York,  was  a  collection  of  ginseng 
roots.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  he  received 
pleased  him  more  than  this.  One  of  the  most  singular 
things  about  modern  trade  is  the  Chinaman’s  desire 
to  buy  ginseng.  Tons  of  the  root  are  sent  from  this 
country  to  China  every  year,  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  what  the  Chinese  do  with  it.  They  are  eager 
to  buy  it,  but  will  give  no  information  as  to  what  be¬ 
comes  of  it.  During  past  years,  the  price  has  aver¬ 
aged  about  83  75  per  pound,  while,  but  for  the  Chinese 
demand,  it  would  be  slow  of  sale  at  five  cents.  The 
roots  of  commerce  are  mostly  dug  in  the  woods  from 
wild  plants.  It  is  now  claimed  that  the  plants  can  be 
cultivated  and  grown  as  a  garden  crop.  If  that  is 
true,  there  is  a  fortune  awaiting  the  man  who  can 
do  it. 

O 

The  picture  of  the  prize-winning  Devon  cow  on  our 
first  page,  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  singular  thing 
in  stock  breeding.  There  are  larger  beef  breeds  than 
the  Devon.  The  chances  are  that  a  Galloway  or  an 
Angus  will  make  more  beef  from  a  given  amount  of 
food  than  the  Devon,  while  the  hide  will  be  worth 
more.  For  the  dairy,  an  Ayrshire  or  a  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  grade  will  “  hustle  ”  just  as  well,  and  make 
more  butter  in  a  rough  pasture  than  will  a  Devon 
cow.  If  these  things  are  true,  why,  then,  is  the  Devon 
bred  ?  Why  does  not  the  breed  pass  out  of  existence 
if  other  breeds  are  able  to  surpass  it  on  its  own 
ground  ?  One  reason  is  that  its  breed  characteristics 
are  more  strongly  marked  than  those  of  any  other 
breed.  For  years  and  years,  the  Devon  has  been  bred 
in  one  line  until  its  bright  red  color,  beautifully- 
shaped  horns  and  carcass,  and  its  energetic,  “hus¬ 
tling  ”  qualities  have  become  fixed.  You  may  know 
with  certainty  just  about  what  the  offspring  of  a 


Devon  bull  will  look  like,  and  how  it  will  act.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  Devon  will  ever  be  very  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  Devon  steers 
make  the  best  working  cattle,  but  for  milk  and  beef, 
except  in  the  English  home  counties,  other  breeds 
will  crowd  the  Devon  out.  Still,  in  its  marked  pre¬ 
potency,  the  Devon  is  a  striking  object  lesson  of  what 
may  be  done  in  preserving  and  strengthening  desired 
qualities  in  a  breed  of  animals  by  proper  selection  and 
care. 

0 

It  seems  that  there  is  quite  a  business  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  fancy  mixtures  of  cheese.  Full  cream 
cheese  of  high  quality  is  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  mixed  with  olive  oil,  butter  fat,  whey  syrup  or 
even  a  little  brandy  or  wine.  The  mixture  is  then 
packed  in  small  packages  of  paper,  wood  or  porce¬ 
lain,  and  sold  at  high  prices.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
defraud  the  public,  and  the  substances  used  are  pure 
and  wholesome.  The  Treasury  Department  has  de¬ 
cided  that  this  mixture  is  “  filled  cheese,”  and  that  it 
must  be  taxed  and  branded  as  such.  As  generally 
understood,  the  “filled”  article  is  a  cheese  made  from 
skimmed  milk  with  some  cheap  fat  like  lard  or  tallow 
added  to  take  the  place  of  the  butter  fat  removed  in 
skimming.  Those  who  framed  the  law,  probably, 
did  not  have  in  mind  this  fancy  mixture  in  which  a 
more  expensive  fat  is  used.  Doubtless  the  decision  is 
just,  but  it  seems  unfortunate  that  a  superior  article 
must  carry  a  brand  which  people  have  been  taught  to 
believe  is  a  badge  of  inferiority. 

0 

Last  Monday,  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  was  held  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  representative  grape  shippers  of  Ohio 
and  the  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  district.  This  was  due  to 
the  extremely  bad  condition  of  the  grape  market,  it 
being  stated  that  shipments  of  Ohio  grapes  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  had  not  netted  the  growers  over  six  cents 
per  nine-pound  basket.  This  is  a  ruinous  price,  and 
the  Ohio  shippers  asked  that  the  Chautauqua  people 
shut  down  on  shipments  until  the  markets  are  relieved. 
This  was  not  agreed  to,  although  it  is  probable  that 
shipments  will  be  much  lighter ;  but  the  New  York 
growers  were  to  be  asked  t  delay  harvesting  Concords 
until  the  market  is  in  better  condition.  The  Ohio 
crop,  at  the  time  of  this  meeting,  was  about  one-third 
marketed.  While  these  low  prices  are  disastrous  to 
growers,  they  increase  the  consumption  of  grapes 
many  fold,  and  if  the  cost  of  transportation  and  mar¬ 
keting  could  be  correspondingly  decreased,  the  low 
prices  might  not  be  such  a  bad  thing.  But  the  rail¬ 
roads  must  pay  the  usual  dividends  on  stock  that  is 
half  water,  no  matter  who  suffer. 

0 

The  retail  price  of  coal  in  this  vicinity,  is  just  81 
per  ton  more  than  it  was  one  year  ago.  There  is  no 
shortage  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  production  has  been 
large,  and  the  storage  capacity  of  many  of  the  coal¬ 
carrying  roads  is  said  to  be  tested  to  the  uttermost. 
The  cost  of  mining  coal  has  not  been  increased  ;  the 
operatives,  as  a  general  thing  are  paid  a  miserable 
pittance.  It  costs  no  more  for  transportation  and 
handling.  The  country  at  large  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
financial  depression,  where  the  pobr  and  the  great 
middle  classes  are  having  a  desperate  struggle  to 
make  a  bare  living.  Winter  is  coming  on,  when  coal 
is  a  necessity,  and  the  man  of  family  finds  that,  out 
of  his  hard-earned,  carefully-expended  wages,  he  is 
forced,  in  times  of  generally  depressed  prices,  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  for  the  coal  he  must  have.  Why  ? 
Simply  because  a  few  millionaire  mine  owners  who, 
by  some  accident,  have  secured  control  of  the  deposit 
of  coal  that  the  allwise  Creator  intended  for  all  who 
need  it,  met  and  “  agreed”  that  the  price  should  be 
raised.  This  has  not  been  done  all  at  once,  but  it  has 
been  shoved  up  a  little  at  a  time,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  it  will  be  advanced  still  more.  This  is  a  shame¬ 
ful  business,  aDd  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes 
anarchists  and  socialists.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
makes  advocates  for  the  Government  ownership  of  all 
corporate  interests.  It  is  no  better  than  highway 
robbery,  and  if  this  sort  of  thing  were  done  by  a 
private  individual,  he  would  be  called  in  plain  English 
a  thief.  What  makes  the  difference  ?  It  is  needless 
to  argue  that  no  one  is  forced  to  buy  coal.  They 
must,  or  freeze  ! 

O 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Moss,  on  page  635, 
speaks  very  highly  of  dried  blood  as  a  food  for  ducks. 
We  have  received  excellent  reports  from  a  number  of 
poultry  men  who  have  substituted  blood  for  dried 
meat  in  the  hen’s  ration.  The  blood  is  more  uniform 
in  its  composition  ;  it  is  more  digestible,  and  gives  a 
greater  feeding  value  for  a  dollar  than  the  ordinary 
dried  meat.  Experiments  in  the  West  have,  also, 
shown  that  dried  blood  fed  with  corn,  has  given  great 
results  in  hog  feeding.  A  well-known  dairyman 
recently  told  us  that  dried  blood  increased  the  milk 


flow  from  his  cows  s  no  other  food  would  do.  He 
said  that  he  would  feed  it  regularly  to  the  cows,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  public  would  be  prejudiced 
against  such  “bloody”  milk,  though  it  would  be  as 
sweet  and  clean  as  any.  Some  of  the  fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers  are  preparing  special  samples  of  bone  and  blood 
which  are  designed  for  stock  feeding.  The  bone,  as 
Mr.  Moss  says,  is  prepared  from  selected  samples, 
while  the  blood  is  clean  of  hair  and  dirt.  It  was  a 
good  many  years  before  the  public  came  to  under¬ 
stand  that  cotton-seed  meal  can  be  used  for  feeding 
both  plants  and  animals.  Great  quantities  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  are  used  for  human  food.  Dried  blood  has 
long  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  but  now  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  soon  to  begin  to  use  it  for  feeding  stock. 
There  ought  to  be  lots  of  “  muscle-makers”  in  it ! 

O 

Some  of  the  western  agricultural  colleges  have  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  past  10  years.  Those  in 
charge  of  them  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  keep 
up  with  the  times,  so  that  a  boy  can  be  graduated 
from  such  a  school  prepared  to  take  hold  of  something 
connected  with  farming  at  which  he  can  make  a 
living  There  was  a  time  when,  unless  the  agricul¬ 
tural  graduate  had  a  farm  of  his  own,  or  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  his  father's  farm,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
teach  school,  or  go  into  business,  to  make  money 
enough  for  support.  Since  the  experiment  stations 
were  established,  this  has  gradually  been  changing, 
and  scientific  agriculture  is  being  lifted  to  the  dignity 
of  a  profession.  For  example,  the  students  at  the 
Wisconsin  College  are  fully  capable  of  judging  live 
stock,  fruit  or  vegetables  at  any  fair  in  the  State. 
They  are  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  or  they  can  go  to 
herds  or  farms  for  advice  or  suggestion.  This  sort  of 
thing  has  proved  a  strong  feature  in  Wisconsin.  It 
brings  the  farmers  closer  to  the  college,  and  gives 
them  a  respect  for  it  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
feel.  It  also  gives  the  boys  confidence,  and  teaches 
them  to  associate  actual  business  with  their  school 
training. 

BREVITIES. 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Over  the  lonely  farm ! 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Can’t  do  a  bit  of  harm  ! 

Cattle  are  all  inside,  eating  their  grain  and  hay; 

Children  and  wife  are  safe  here  at  the  close  of  day. 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Dropping  along  the  eaves! 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Hark  how  the  old  tree  grieves! 

Supper  is  smoking  hot— here  in  the  firelight  bright, 

Dearer  than  all  beside  is  the  old  home  to-night. 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Darkness  and  gloom  outside! 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Trouble  and  terror  hide! 

Under  the  shadows  black,  grimly  they  brood  and  frown, 

Keep  them  away  to-night,  pull  all  the  curtains  down! 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Pall  of  the  year  has  come! 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Let  us  sing,  “  Home,  Sweet  Home ”  ! 

Mother,  put  down  your  work  !  Open  the  organ,  Joe! 

Right  from  a  thankful  heart,  let  the  old  chorus  flow! 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Over  the  lonely  farm ! 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Can’t  do  a  bit  of  harm ! 

Nature  may  cry  outside,  weeping  her  tears  of  rain, 

But  at  our  door  to-night,  misery  knocks  in  vain  ! 


Don’t  do  business  by  wait ! 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  feeding  smutty  corn. 

Money  that  is  “salted  down”  must  be  corned  money. 

Does  a  calf  with  all  the  skim-milk  it  wants,  need  water  ? 

We  understand  that  the  hired  man  is  boss  at  your  place. 

Shed  the  reaper.  It  will  be  slower  to  shed  its  coat  of  paint. 

Now,  then,  Mr.  Hired  Man,  are  you  counted  as  a  hand  or  a  head? 

The  surplus  roosters  are  nothing  but  loafers— get  rid  of  them ! 

Read  what  S.  D.  Willard  says  about  thinning  apples,  page  622. 

Mr.  Stevens,  page  622,  certainly  has  confidence  in  the  Keiffer 
pear. 

Now,  then,  how  about  the  muscle-makers  in  that  hen’s  winter 
ration  ? 

A  good  16  to  1  policy  for  the  dairyman— 16  ounces  of  butter  to  1 
of  salt. 

The  cow  is  the  best  cider  press  you  can  find.  Get  the  apples 
inside  her. 

A  quart  of  bran  weighs  less  than  a  quart  of  corn  meal.  Feed 
by  weight. 

Are  there  fewer  song  birds  in  your  neighborhood  than  there 
used  to  be  ?  Why  1 

The  man  who  spends  good  money  on  a  “fake”,  can  scarce  be 
said  to  take  what’s  called  “the  cake”. 

When  the  lame  farmer  chased  the  boys  out  of  his  orchard,  they 
gave  him  a  dose  of  apple  “sauce”  as  they  went. 

Does  the  moulting  hen  realize  that  her  personal  appearance 
isn’t  what  it  should  be  ?  She  sometimes  acts  that  way. 

More  cow  pea  reports— page  632.  These  men  sowed  the  peas 
alone  and  obtained  a  heavy  growth.  That's  the  way  to  use  them 

ON  August  27,  there  were  317,170,384  pounds  of  sugar  in  sight 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  not  likely  to  go  unsweetened,  for 
some  time. 

The  cow  that  is  plump  needs  help  from  the  pump  to  help  out 
her  work  at  the  pail.  With  fat  on  her  ribs  she’ll  have  to  tell  fibs 
or  confess  that  she  lives  but  to  fail. 

Dried  blood  contains  a  higher  per  cent  of  muscle-makers  than 
ground  meat.  If  you  change  to  blood  in  your  poultry  ration,  don’t 
use  the  same  weight  tnat  you  did  of  meat,  for  the  ration  will  then 
be  too  narrow. 

The  law  in  Connecticut  prohibits  bakers  or  food  venders  from 
selling  or  exposing  for  sale  any  article  of  food  in  which  imitation 
butter  was  used  unless  in  the  store,  or  on  the  wagon,  a  sign  is 
displayed  informing  the  public  that  the  bogus  article  is  used. 
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THE  SHORT  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

AN  INDIANA  STUDENT  TALKS. 

For  several  years  past,  Purdue  University  has  been 
offering  a  special  midwinter  course  in  agriculture  for 
the  benefit  of  young  farmers,  who  are  not  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  take  a  regular  course.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  attend  during  the  11  weeks’ 
term  of  last  winter.  The  short  course  at  Purdue  con¬ 
sists  of  several  distinct  lines  of  work,  and  each  student 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  choose  those  lines  in  which 
he  is  most  interested.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly 
by  means  of  lectures  and  such  experiments  as  are 
practical  at  that  season  of  the  year.  One  important 
series  of  lectures  is  that  on  live  stock  husbandry  and 
veterinary  hygiene.  The  several  classes  and  breeds 
of  live  stock  are  discussed.  Diseases  of  stock,  how  to 
prevent  and  how  to  cure  them,  is  a  leading  feature  in 
this  part  of  the  work.  The  students  are  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  judge  stock,  both  with  and  without  the 
use  of  the  score  card.  Besides  making  use  of  the  stock 
kept  at  the  experiment  station  farm  for  this  purpose, 
excursions  are  made  to  neighboring  stock  farms, 
where  the  finest  specimens  of  stock  are  kept,  so  that 
the  students  have  very  good  facilities  for  this  kind  of 
work.  They  are  also  required  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  the  veterinary  hospital  where  they  may 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  diseases,  blemishes 
and  wounds,  and  are  taught  how  to  treat  them. 

Horticulture  is  taught  by  means  of  lectures,  labora¬ 
tory  practice,  and  such  experiments  as  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  winter  season.  Occasionally,  when  the 
weather  is  pleasant  enough  for  it,  the  students  are 
given  an  opportunity  of  doing  some  experimental 
work  in  the  orchards,  under  the  direction  of  the  hor¬ 
ticulturist  of  the  experiment  station.  The  lectures 
on  horticulture  embrace  the  topics  of  orcharding, 
small  fruit  growing,  propagation  of  plants,  nursery 
culture,  transplanting,  grafting,  budding,  market 
gardening  and  landscape  gardening. 

The  dairy  is  well  represented,  both  as  to  instruction 
and  practice.  On  the  station  farm,  there  is  a  dairy 
building,  supplied  with  testers,  separators,  churns 
and  butterworkers,  and  here  the  dairy  students  are 
required  to  spend  three  afternoons  each  week.  They 
“  learn  to  do  by  doing  ” — a  method  of  instruction 
which  is  advocated  by  many  of  our  most  advanced 
educators,  and  which  some  of  them  style  the  “  new 
education”.  This  work  of  testing,  churning,  separat¬ 
ing,  and  preparing  butter  for  market,  is  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  part  of  the  young  dairyman’s  education.  On  the 
other  two  afternoons  of  the  week,  they  listen  to 
lectures,  and  note  the  results  of  experiments  made  in 
the  dairy  room.  So  that  here,  as  in  the  other  lines, 
practice  and  science  are  taught  together. 

“  Soils  and  crops  ”  is  another  subject  that  is  taught 
by  the  combined  methods  of  lectures  and  experiments. 
The  character,  quality  and  texture  of  many  different 
kinds  of  soil  are  discussed,  and  the  methods  sug¬ 
gested  for  handling  each  one  to  the  best  advantage. 
Drainage,  tillage,  fertilizers  and  rotation  of  crops  are 
discussed  at  some  length,  also  agricultural  chemistry 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  attention,  about  20  lectures 
being  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  chief  topics  handled 
under  this  head  are  the  chemistry  of  manures  and 
fertilizers,  feeding  rations  and  how  to  compound 
them,  and  the  relation  of  feeding  stuffs  to  fertility. 

About  20  lectures  are  given  on  rural  law,  or,  rather, 
legal  topics  of  interest  to  farmers.  These  lectures 
embrace  such  topics  as  highways,  line  fences,  tres¬ 
passing  stock,  landlord  and  tenant,  contracts,  prom¬ 
issory  notes,  deeds,  and  many  others  of  equal  or 
greater  importance.  This  series  of  lectures  alone  is 
really  worth  the  cost  of  the  whole  short  course.  With 
the  exception  of  those  on  law,  all  of  these  lectures 
are  given  by  the  agricultural  faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  series  of  practical  lec¬ 
tures,  one  each  day  throughout  the  term,  by  practical 
farmers,  stock  breeders  and  horticulturists,  who  have 
been  exceptionally  successful  in  their  respective  lines 
of  work.  These  lectures  embrace  all  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  above.  Besides,  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  details  of  farm  management,  and  the  economic 
side  of  agriculture. 

No  doubt,  many  young  men  who  have  thought  of 
taking  a  course  like  this,  will  ask,  What  can  be  learned 
in  so  short  a  term  as  11  weeks  ?  or,  Will  it  pay  to 
spend  the  time  and  money  that  will  be  required  to 
take  this  course  ?  My  answer,  based  on  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  is  that  it  will  pay.  In  fact, 

I  believe  that  no  young  man  can  afford  to  miss  such 
an  opportunity,  unless  he  can  do  what  is  better  still, 
take  a  more  extended  course.  It  may  not  always  pay 
at  once,  directly  in  dollars  and  cents  ;  yet,  in  many 
cases,  it  will.  It  will  help  many  a  young  farmer  who 
is  about  to  begin  farming  on  his  own  account,  to 
better  understand  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
science  of  agriculture,  and  to  make  that  knowledge 
contribute  to  his  own  profit.  Having  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  on  the  farm,  he  has  already 
acquired  a  somewhat  extended  experience,  and  the 


opportunity  to  study  and  think  and  observe  will  make 
his  experience  more  valuable  to  him  than  it  could  be 
made  otherwise.  Besides,  there  are,  in  many  locali¬ 
ties,  farmers  who  would  be  glad  to  retire  from  active 
farm  labor,  if  they  could  secure  the  services  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  competent  young  men  to  take  charge  of  their 
farms  and  live  stock.  By  applying  himself  diligently 
to  the  work  that  is  set  before  him  in  this  short  course, 
almost  any  bright  young  farmer  can  prepare  himself 
to  accept  such  responsibilities  and  to  render  services 
that  will  command  good  wages. 

One  point  that  should  not  be  omitted  in  connection 
with  this  course  is,  that  it  brings  together  a  number 
cf  intelligent  young  farmers  from  all  sections  of  the 
State,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  for  an  inter¬ 
change  of  views  and  experiences.  Each  one  learns 
something  of  the  agriculture  of  different  sections 
from  his  own,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  his 
views  and  to  do  away  with  that  petty  narrowness 
which,  too  often,  is  characteristic  of  the  agricultural 
class.  The  students  who  were  in  last  winter’s  class, 
almost  without  exception,  were  well  satisfied  with 
their  work.  Many  of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  re¬ 
turn  at  some  future  time  and  take  up  some  other  lines 
than  those  which  they  pursued  then.  I  should  be 
glad  to  do  so  myself.  The  same  sentiment  prevailed 
in  previous  classes,  and  we  had,  in  our  class,  several 
former  short-course  students.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  testimony  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  students 
of  the  past,  should  go  far  toward  convincing  those 
who  are  doubtful  as  to  the  value  of  the  short  course, 
that  it  is  fully  as  good  as  its  projectors  claim  it  to  be. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  short  course  at  Purdue 
University,  will,  probably,  apply,  substantially,  to 
similar  courses  offered  by  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
other  States.  Wherever  this  kind  of  a  course  is 
offered,  it  should  be  liberally  patronized  by  the  young 
farmers  of  the  State.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  do  a  good 
service  by  calling  attention,  from  time  to  time,  to  this 
feature  of  agricultural  college  work,  and  urging  its 
young  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  thus  offered  better  to  equip  themselves  for  their 
vocation.  h.  s.  k.  bahtholomew. 

Indiana. 


A  REPORT  FROM  A  FARMER’S  FAIR. 

WHAT  THE  EXHIBITS  SHOW. 

Notes  on  Live  Stock  and  Tools. 

The  Hornellsville  (N.  Y.)  Fair  was  a  great  success 
this  year.  While  exhibits  of  manufactured  articles 
and  those  for  luxury  or  pleasure  were  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber  than  formerly,  the  classes  of  purely  farm  exhibits 
were  larger  than  in  previous  years.  Think  of  10  to  20 
entries  in  each  class  of  sheep,  when  people  are  say¬ 
ing,  “  You  cannot  give  sheep  away.”  Dr.  Smead,  the 
veteran  judge,  said,  “  Ordinary  sheep  are  so  cheap, 
and  competition  in  show  sheep  is  so  keen,  that  only 
the  best  are  now  retained  for  breeding.”  A  shipper 
who  stood  looking  at  a  pen  of  young  sheep,  said,  “  I 
will  give  $3  each  for  them.”  A  farmer  standing  by, 
said,  “I  can  get  only  $2  for  mine.”  The  exhibitor 
made  both  stare  by  saying,  “I  refused  $10  for  them 
this  morning.” 

I  notice  a  falling  off  of  interest  in  horses,  and,  out¬ 
side  of  breeding  establishments,  there  is  scarcely  a 
young  colt  in  the  country.  Hogs  were  exhibited  in 
great  numbers  of  all  kinds.  Owing  to  the  increased 
number  of  judges  who  believe  that  a  breeding  animal 
should  not  be  fat  enough  to  be  slaughtered  to  win  a 
premium,  stock  can  be  exhibited  now  without  being 
ruined  by  feeding.  Overfeeding  has  been  carried  to 
its  greatest  excess  among  breeders  of  swine,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  change. 

The  butter  breeds  seem  to  take  the  lead  in  numbers 
and  interest  among  cattle.  One  imported  bull  seemed 
about  perfect,  and  F.  S.  Peer  remarked,  “  We  should 
use  more  imported  bulls  and  retain  the  true  Jersey 
type.”  I  conclude,  from  his  remarks  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  some  remarkably  poor  specimens  I  have  seen, 
that  we  are  not  particular  enough  in  our  selections 
for  breeding,  and  that  our  climate,  care  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  foods  produce  variations  from  the  true 
type,  not  always  to  be  desired. 

The  poultry  department  gives  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  the  “  business  hen”,  and  the 
tendency  among  farmers  to  study  the  former  side 
issues.  The  judge  said,  “  I  have  met  more  well- 
developed  chicks  this  year  than  ever.”  The  average 
farmer  is  learning  that  a  pullet  should  lay  enough 
eggs  the  first  winter  to  pay  the  cost  of  raising.  There 
is  a  fight  between  the  breeders  and  farmers  over  the 
Black  Minorcas.  The  professionals  want  an  over¬ 
grown,  long-legged,  black-skinned  bird.  They  lay 
eggs  too  big  for  profit,  and  some  hens  are  injured  in 
their  efforts  to  drop  them.  Great  skill  and  care  are 
required  to  grow  them  up  to  the  standard  size.  The 
farmers  are  building  up  flocks  of  smaller,  compact 
birds,  that  lay  a  beautiful  white  egg  larger  than  the 
Leghorn.  These  flocks  are  proving  good  layers,  good 
feeders,  and  the  eggs  are  in  demand  ;  but  they  might 


as  well  stay  at  home  from  the  fair  as  far  as  premiums 
are  concerned.  The  judge  spoke  very  highly  of  the 
Andalusians,  and  thinks  that  they  are  remarkably 
good  eating,  in  addition  to  their  laying  quality. 

The  Planet  Jr.  people  seem  to  read  the  papers.  The 
teachings  of  the  agricultural  press  have  been,  “  Shal¬ 
low,  frequent,  level  cultivation.”  How  to  keep  the 
cultivator  from  going  too  deep  and  cutting  off  the 
roots,  has  been  the  problem.  Dropping  the  wheel  in 
front  causes  the  hind  end  to  run  deeper.  The  two 
levers  now  on  all  up-to-date  cultivators  were  liable  to 
catch  and  bend  if  the  machine  was  turned  down  on 
the  side  and  dragged  to  the  field.  The  problem  is 
solved  by  an  arm  which  is  attached  to  the  lever  which 
operates  the  wheel,  so  that  the  cultivator  can  be 
made  to  ride  on  it,  and  dig  any  depth.  This  arm  is 
under  the  center,  and  follows  the  center  tooth  when 
marking  out  or  on  a  sidehill,  and  prevents  sliding.  A 
straighter  mark  and  greater  ease  in  holding  are 
claimed  in  addition  to  the  solution  of  the  other  prob¬ 
lem.  With  the  different  sizes  and  shapes  of  teeth,  all 
of  which  fit  one  frame,  any  kind  of  a  crop  can  be 
cared  for  and  soil  put  in  any  shape.  I  have  used  one 
for  13  years,  and  find  that  I  have  only  just  begun  to 
learn  its  possibilities.  The  sweeps  proved  a  blessing 
last  season  in  a  field  infested  with  Canada  thistles. 

A  spring-tooth  harrow  on  wheels  has  been  one  of 
my  ideas  for  several  years.  One  with  two  on  the  rear 
bar  and  one  in  front  made  to  turn  in  any  direction  for 
each  half,  was  shown.  With  handles  attached,  a  half 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  cultivate  berries,  as  one 
could  turn  it  around  on  the  wheels  at  the  end.  The 
only  objection  I  have  to  the  “sled-runner  ”  frames  is 
the  wear.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wheels  must  sink 
into  the  soft  earth  and  draw  hard.  Who  has  used 
them?  We  cannot  tell  by  looking  at  a  machine  on 
the  fair  ground  what  it  will  do.  The  potato  planter 
and  corn  busker  and  shredder  are  the  only  new  ma¬ 
chines  noticed.  c.  e.  chapman. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
annual  exhibition  at  the  permanent  grounds  of  the 
society,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  during  the  first  week  of 
September.  As  a  whole,  the  fair  was  a  creditable 
success  ;  the  exhibits  in  some  departments,  however, 
were  not  so  large  as  in  former  years,  but  the  quality 
made  up,  in  some  measure,  for  the  size.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  fruit  exhibit  which,  though  not 
up  to  the  average  in  size,  was  very  fine  in  quality, 
and  well  represented  in  the  matter  of  variety.  The 
exhibit  of  apples  from  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
was  most  creditable.  As  we  remember  it,  there  were 
something  over  150  varieties,  and  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  single  imperfect  apple.  In  the  stock 
department,  the  exhibit  of  cattle  and  horses  was 
unusually  light,  but  that  of  sheep  and  hogs  was, 
apparently,  larger  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  a  finer  lot  were  ever  exhibited  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair. 

The  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  were  well 
represented,  including  several  manufacturers  from 
the  middle  and  western  States.  While  this  exhibit 
was,  probably,  up  to  the  average,  it  was  smaller  than 
at  other  times.  The  attendance,  for  the  most  part, 
was  light.  Thursday,  however,  promised  to  be  a 
large  day  in  the  morning,  but  along  in  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon  rain  set  in,  and  kept  up  an  incessant 
downpour  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  rendering 
the  grounds  in  very  bad  shape  and  keeping  thousands 
of  people  away.  Aside  from  the  weather,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  falling  off  in  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  fairs  this  year,  which,  no  doubt,  is  caused  by 
the  unusual  business  depression  at  this  time. 

In  their  very  commendable  zeal  to  make  the  fair  a 
success,  and  amuse,  as  well  as  instruct,  visitors,  the 
management  allowed  some  side  shows  on  the  grounds, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  might  be  classed  as  harm¬ 
less,  if  not  a  means  of  edification.  One  of  this  sort 
was  a  so-called  Parisian  theater,  which,  for  a  time, 
attracted  some  attention  and  considerable  criticism. 
The  attention  of  the  management,  however,  having 
been  called  to  the  objectionable  features  of  this  so- 
called  show,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  contract  re¬ 
stricted  them  from  any  exhibit  of  an  objectionable 
nature,  and  their  place  was  promptly  closed.  This 
exhibit  was  of  such  a  disgusting  character  that  we 
should  gladly  refrain  from  any  reference  to  it  what¬ 
ever  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  drew  out  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  during  the  first  day  of  the  exhibit,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities  not  having  been  called  to  it,  it 
is  only  right  to  say  that  it  was  promptly  suppressed 
as  soon  as  it  had  come  to  their  attention.  It  might 
be  well  to  emphasize  the  point  right  here  that  public 
sentiment  can  usually  suppress  a  nuisance  of  this 
kind  very  promptly,  if  the  right  means  are  taken  to 
do  it,  and  it  is  always  better  to  make  protests  against 
such  public  nuisances  to  the  authorities  that  have 
the  means  of  suppressing  them,  than  to  complain 
about  them  in  quarters  where  it  is  not  likely  to  come 
to  the  ears  of  the  proper  authorities. 


D. 


THE  FALL  O'  THE  YEAR. 

When  the  leaves  er  a-colorin’  and  failin’  to  the 
groun’, 

An’  the  hiek’rynuts  an’  walnuts  er  droppin’  all 
aroun’, 

When  the  mornings  er  frosty,  an’ a  chill’s  in  the 
atmosphere, 

An’  the  trees  er  gittin’  bare,  an’  the  fields  brown 
an’  sear; 

It’s  Nature’s  way  o’  doin’  in  the  fall  o’  the  year. 

When  the  corn’s  in  the  shock,  an'  the  wheat’s  all 
sowed, 

An’  they’re  pickin’  the  winter  apples  by  the 
wagon-load ; 

When  the  wind’s  blowin’  hard  an’  the  weather’s 
sort  o’drear, 

An’  the  old  fireplace  gives  out  a  warm,  invitin’ 
cheer, 

Nature’s  carryin’  out  her  programme  fer  the 
fall  o’  the  year. 

When  the  cider’s  on  the  dinner-table,  an’  yer 
fcelin’  pretty  dry, 

An’  yer  swaller  down  the  cider  with  a  piece 
o’  pumpkin  pie<; 

When  they’re  makin’  apple  butter,  an’  hog-killin’ 
time  is  near, 

An’  the  weather  gittin’  brisk’  tells  yer  winter’s 
nearly  here, 

Then  Nature’s  in  her  glory,  fer  the  fall  o’  the 
year. 

When  the  cellar’s  packed  with  fruit,  an’  the  barn’s 
filled  with  grain, 

An’  all  the  crops  er  under  cover  from  the  winter’s 
snow  an’  rain ; 

When  they’re  choppin’  the  wood,  ’nough  fer  the 
whole  year, 

An’  yer  feel  that  the  winter’s  cold  won’t  give  yer 
any  fear, 

Then  Nature’s  windin’  up  her  programme  fer 

the  fall  o’  the  year.  a.  p.  h. 


When  scouring  knives,  use  a  cork  in¬ 
stead  of  a  cloth  to  do  the  rubbing.  It  is 
much  easier  and  polishes  quicker.  This 
is  not  a  new  idea,  but,  like  all  good 
advice,  ought  to  be  repeated. 

* 

Coot,  weather  will  soon  bestir  us  to 
take  an  inventory  of  winter  dresses,  and 
making  over  will  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  Pressing  cloth  properly  is  one  of 
the  necessary  accomplishments  if  one 
would  have  a  well-finished  garment. 
Pear  in  mind  that  pressing  is  not  iron¬ 
ing.  The  iron  must  be  held  on  the  cloth 
for  a  little  to  “  set”  the  smoothness,  or 
after  the  cloth  has  cooled,  the  creases 
will  appear  again.  The  swift  movement 
given  in  ironing  will  spoil  some  materi¬ 
als,  as  it  gives  a  shiny  look  or  makes 
shiny  creases. 

* 

Why  will  they  teach  the  children 
about  the  bogie  man  ?  Why  not  teach 
them  to  fear  to  do  evil  instead  of  setting 
them  to  look  for  some  indescribable  ter¬ 
ror?  The  children  are  not  benefited  by  the 
good  intentions  of  the  person  who  means 
to  warn  them  against  doing  wrong  by 
scaring  them  into  doing  right.  They 
lose  sight  of  that  part  of  it,  as,  indeed, 
too  often  the  parent  does,  and  both  are 
carried  away  in  the  endeavor  to  exert 
the  imagination. 


A  LITTLE  AT  A  TIME. 

OR  women  who  do  everything  on  a 
large  scale,  and  who  have  no  time 
to  “fuss”  with  small  things,  these  sug¬ 
gestions  will  have  no  interest.  Those 
who  have  to  do  things  on  a  small  scale, 
may  be  glad  of  them.  Every  one  is  glad 
to  feel  that  she  has  something  in  the 
way  of  sweetmeats  tucked  safely  away 
for  winter  consumption,  and  not  all  feel 
able  to  preserve  or  pickle  on  a  large 
scale.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
purchase  sugar,  glasses  and  all  necessary 
things  for  preserving  fruit.  One  woman 
whose  purse  always  seemed  to  have  a 
“  hole  at  both  ends”  after  the  necessary 
things  were  bought,  but  who  felt  that 
she  wanted  a  little  jelly,  and  a  few  pre¬ 
serves  on  her  storeroom  shelves  to  bring 
out  for  extra  occasions,  manages  this 
way  :  She  preserves  just  a  little  at  a 
time,  or,  perhaps,  makes  just  two  or  three 
glasses  of  jelly  at  a  time.  In  that  way 
one  does  not  feel  the  expense  of  the 
sugar,  and  can  attend  to  it  easily  while 


doing  the  regular  morning  work,  with¬ 
out  being  tired.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  see  your  shelf  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  witli  its  jars  and  glasses  of  different 
things.  This  woman  had  no  scales  to 
weigh,  so  she  used  a  cup.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  she  had  made  a  pie  of  raspber¬ 
ries  and  had  a  cupful  left,  she  would  put 
them  into  a  saucepan  and  make  a  cupful 
of  jam,  using,  of  course,  a  cupful  of 
sugar.  She  did  the  same  with  currants, 
making  either  clear  jelly,  or  jelly  ex¬ 
cellent  for  meat,  leaving  the  currants 
in.  The  extra  strawberries  are  delicious 
that  way.  And  the  peach  parings  boiled 
in  water  enough  to  cover,  till  they  are  like 
pulp,  make  a  delicate  pink  jelly.  Strain, 
add  as  many  cupfuls  of  sugar  as  there 
are  of  juice,  and  boil  20  minutes.  Quince 
parings  she  boiled  the  same  way,  with 
the  addition  of  the  cores,  and  of  them 
made  a  delicious  jelly. 

She  used  grapes  in  much  the  same 
way,  making  some  jelly,  but  the  greater 
part  were  seeded  the  old-fashioned  way  ; 
they  have  a  much  better  flavor,  and  it  is 
not  so  tiresome  as  one  would  think  to 
seed  them.  Do  them  in  the  afternoon, 
then  cover  them  closely  till  morning  ; 
they  will  not  spoil.  When  doing  the 
work,  she  puts  them  in  a  saucepan  with 
just  enough  water  to  cover  them,  no 
sugar.  Let  them  boil  thoroughly,  and 
can  quickly  ;  they  retain  all  their  flavor 
and  can  be  used  all  winter  for  pies  or  as 
sweetmeats  by  adding  sugar  to  taste, 
boiling  quickly  and  setting  away  to  cool. 
This  woman  makes  her  pickles  in  this 
same  small  way — without  fuss  or  fatigue. 
She  cans  all  the  pie  plant  she  needs  for 
winter  pies,  and  it  retains  its  flavor 
perfectly,  by  being  cut  in  small  pieces 
stewed  quickly  without  a  particle  of 
sugar  and  canned  ;  putting  in  sugar  be¬ 
fore  cooking  makes  it  flat  and  tasteless. 
When  ready  to  make  your  pie,  use  a  cup 
of  sugar  to  each  pie.  saraii  isham  coit. 


WOMEN  AS  ECONOMISTS  AND 
FINANCIERS. 

T  had  been  market  day.  A  number 
of  small  coins  were  spread  out  upon 
the  table,  and  Bess  and  Tommie  were 
busily  engaged  in  piling  them  up, 
halves,  quarters,  dimes  and  pennies 
each  by  themselves.  Mr.  Fifield,  clad  in 
his  gray  business  suit,  had  just  closed 
the  last  account  book  and  wiped  his 
pen. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  that  there  is  another 
route  in  the  city  for  which  you  would 
exchange  yours,  Horace,”  remarked  his 
wife. 

“There  are  plenty  of  cleaner  streets 
than  those  through  which  I  go,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  My  customers  are  all  plain 
sort  of  folks,  but  they  are  honest  and 
good  pay.  I  never  call  twice  where 
there  is  any  cheating  or  disposition  to 
do  other  than  the  right  thing.  I  often 
give  where  there  seems  need,  but  I  have 
little  patience  with  lying  and  fraud. 
There  must  be  more  than  a  dozen  fami¬ 
lies  that  I  have  supplied  with  my  line  of 
farm  products  ever  since  I  was  a  boy, 
and  first  began  peddling.” 

“You  have  a  chance  to  know  which 
women  are  the  best  managers,  don’t 
you  ?”  remarked  his  sister,  Sarah  Fifield, 
who  chanced  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the 
farm. 

“  Yes,  I  do  ;  and  I  tell  you,  the  women 
outdo  the  men  in  that  line,  nearly  every 
time.  According  to  my  opinion,  the 
average  woman  is  a  better  economist 
than  the  average  man.  A  woman  will 
think  how  much  she  has  in  her  purse, 
and  what  it  must  buy.  She  will  select 
the  things  she  most  needs,  and  make  her 
money  spread  over  all  it  can  be  made  to 
cover.  She  will  get  up  a  50-cent  or  a 
five-dollar  dinner,  and  have  her  money’s 
worth.” 


“Why,  I  did  not  know,  Horace,  that 
you  thought  women  such  good  calculat¬ 
ors,”  laughed  Sarah  Fifield. 

Taking  the  interruptions  as  an  orator 
does  applause  from  his  audience,  Mr. 
Fifield  continued  :  “  Men  might  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes;  those  who  ‘pinch 
their  pennies  till  they  squeal,’  and  those 
who  don't  pinch  them  half  hard  enough. 

A  man  will  be  either  so  open-handed 
that  he  is  foolish,  or  so  saving  that  he  is 
stingy.  Take  a  man  who  prides  himself 
upon  being  liberal,  and  he  will  say, 
‘Now  what’s  the  use  of  bothering  Mr. 
Fifield  for  a  peck  of  apples  ?  Let  him 
bring  in  a  bushel’ ;  or,  ‘What  makes  you 
ask  for  a  half  dozen  eggs  ?  Take  the 
whole  basketful,  and  have  some  on 
hand.’  Likely  as  not,  they  are  fall 
apples  not  likely  to  keep,  and  the  woman 
knows  just  how  many  eggs  she  can 
manage  with,  and  what  she  needs  more 
than  she  does  the  eggs.” 

“  I  should  say,”  and  Mrs.  Fifield  broke 
off  a  fresh  needleful  of  cotton  with  a 
snap,  “  that  it  was  a  poor  housekeeper 
who  didn’t  know  what  she  needed,  and 
as  for  her  knowing  how  to  scrimp,  she 
generally  has  to  practice  that  from  the 
moment  when  the  man  she  is  marrying 
stands  up  and  says  that  he  endows  her 
with  all  his  worldly  goods.” 

“That  is  so,  Janet,”  returned  Mr. 
Fifield,  with  one  of  his  sly  winks.  “  A 
woman  would  never  discover  half  the 
virtues  she  is  capable  of  developing 
without  a  husband  to  help  her  out.” 

“  Possibly,  women  are,  as  you  say, 
good  economists,  but  I  confess  to  not 
having  so  much  confidence  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  abilities  that  I  would  care  to  risk 
much  money  in  an  enterprise  managed 
wholly  by  women.”  Sarah  Fifield  spoke 
apologetically,  conscious  that  she  dis¬ 
trusted  the  sex  it  was  the  fashion  to 
applaud. 

“  No,  nor  I,”  quickly  rejoined  Mi’s. 
Fifield.  “  Every  little  while,  the  news¬ 
papers  make  a  fuss  over  some  great 
thing  women  are  going  to  do.  Later, 
comes  a  small  paragraph  down  in  one 
corner,  giving  some  polite  reason  why 
the  thing  slumped  through.  The  last 
time-she  was  home,  Mary  was  telling  how 
the  young  woman  whose  charities  and 
schemes  the  papers  are  always  praising, 
is  bankrupt  after  every  concert  she  gets 
up,  and  goes  about  getting  her  friends 
to  make  up  the  deficit.  I  say  that  a 
woman’s  place  is  in  her  home,  and  not 
splurging  about  seeking  notoriety — 
Fame  they  call  it !  There  is  not  room 
for  more  than  20  famous  women  in  any 
nation  at  once.  The  rest  get  themselves 
talked  about  by  clever  advertising 
mostly,  I  reckon.” 

Fannie,  coming  into  the  room  with  a 
handful  of  books  and  school  exercises  in 
time  to  hear  her  mother’s  outburst, 
went  over  and  patted  her  on  the  cheek, 
saying,  “There,  there,  Momsie  !  The 
world  will  move.  Why  not  laugh  at  its 
follies,  and  try  to  like  what  is  best  so  as 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  sympathizing 
and  feeling  in  touch  with  progress  ?” 

“  Undoubtedly,  there  is  an  unlovely 
zest  for  notoriety  noticeable  among 
women  nowadays,”  admitted  Sarah  Fi¬ 
field.  “But,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of 
successful  business  is  conducted  by 
women.  I  suspect  that  most  such  enter¬ 
prises  have  grown  out  of  small  begin¬ 
nings  ;  starting  in  a  small  way,  women 
gradually  acquire  the  necessary  business 
education.  How  is  it,  Horace,  ’  she 
broke  off  to  inquire,  “is  Lizzie  Mead 
going  to  make  a  success  of  farming  ?  I 
remember  that  you  said,  at  the  time  you 
appraised  her  husband’s  estate,  that 
there  were  few  men  in  the  township 
who  had  better  ideas  of  values  and  farm 
possibilities.” 

“She  had  a  hard  season  for  her  first 
one.”  Mr.  Fifield  pursed  up  his  lips 


thoughtfully,  and  then  added  with  con¬ 
viction,  “  I’ll  tell  you,  Sarah,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  where  women  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  venture  and  fail,  it  is  where  they 
depend  upon  hiring  men  to  do  the 
work.” 

“It  isn’t  the  women  who  are  good 
managers  who  want  to  spell  their  sex 
with  a  capital  W,”  remarked  Mrs.  Fi¬ 
field,  ignoring  the  question  of  Mrs. 
Mead’s  success.  “If  a  woman  wants  a 
man  to  help  carry  out  her  projects,  she 
has  the  wrong  sort  of  halter  on  the 
horse  when  she  makes  much  of  herself 
and  little  of  him.  He  won’t  be  led,  and 
he  won’t  follow  half  as  well  as  he  will 
be  head  horse.  ‘Use  the  silken  rein,  the 
silken  rein,’  our  good  old  minister’s  wife 
used  to  say.” 

“  I  suspect  that  is  so,”  assented  Mr. 
Fifield.  “The  best  thing  for  a  woman 
about  to  undertake  farming  would  be  to 
get  herself  a  good,  industrious  husband. 
But  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  widow 
running  a  farm  at  a  profit  as  to  see  a 
widower  making  much  headway,  pro¬ 
vided  he  hadn’t  daughters  to  look  after 
things  indoors.  I  could  mention  sev¬ 
eral  instances  where  mortgages  would, 
probably,  never  have  been  lifted  but  for 
the  wife’s  planning.  A  woman  will  look 
out  for  two  cents  here  and  five  there, 
and  merchants  say  that  it  is  in  the  little 
retail  trade,  the  five  and  ten-cent  sales, 
that  they  realize  largest  profits.  A 
bright  woman  will  run  a  poultry  house 
or  a  little  store,  and  make  a  living, 
where  a  man  would  starve.” 

“  Undoubtedly,  a  woman  is  a  better 
hand  than  a  man  to  look  after  details, 
nodded  the  sister.  “  And  as  to  failures, 
they  tell  us  that  it  is  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  ventures  made  by  men 
that  succeed.  A  good  deal  depends  upon 
the  wife’s  management  everywhere,  but 
I  suppose  that  nowhere  else  does  the 
responsibility  rest  more  equally  upon 
both  pair  of  shoulders,  than  on  a  farm.” 

“  Y7es,  a  man  might  about  as  well  ex¬ 
pect  to  win  a  walking  match  by  hopping 
on  one  foot,  as  at  farming  without  a 
good  wife  ;  and  a  woman  is  about  as 
badly  off  on  a  farm  without  a  man  work¬ 
ing  for  love  and  his  board  and  clothes. 
Janet,  here,  is  running  a  farm  at  a  fair 
profit  ” 

As  Mr.  Fifield’s  three  companions 
looked  smilingly  up,  he  added,  “  Yes,  to 
run  a  business  successfully,  a  woman 
needs  a  husband  ;  and  when  she  has  him, 
she  wants  to  keep  him  just  like  that !  ” 
and  Horace  Fifield  placed  his  thumb 
squarely  upon  a  gold  piece  which  lay 
before  him  on  the  table,  p.  t.  primkose. 


CURE  FOR  HICCOUGHS. 

N  the  last  year,  a  number  of  cases  of 
prolonged  and  frequently  fatal  hic¬ 
coughs  have  been  reported  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Frequently  without  warning 
persons  in  good  health  have  started  to 
hiccough,  and  have  kept  it  up  for  weeks 
without  cessation  until  the  exhaustion 
proved  fatal.  The  physicians  in  charge 
have  tried  many  things  as  remedies, 
but  as  a  rule,  failed  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  toward  controlling  the  disease, 
says  the  New  York  Journal.  Professor 
Lepine,  of  Lyons,  France,  has,  at  last, 
discovered  a  cure.  A  young  soldier  had 
contracted  the  disease  and  was  rapidly 
losing  strength.  The  new  remedy  con¬ 
sisted  in  pulling  the  tongue  several 
times  a  minute,  keeping  it  outside  the 
mouth,  and  then  letting  it  slip  back 
again.  This  faithfully  kept  up,  pro¬ 
duced  a  cure  inside  of  20  minutes. 

Hiccough,  when  continued,  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  disease  of  the  respiratory  center  in 
the  brain.  These  rhythmical  tractions 
on  the  tongue  seem  to  affect  the  res¬ 
piratory  center  in  a  peculiar  way. 
There  is  a  bunch  of  nerves  at  the  base 
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of  the  toDgue  which  communicates 
directly  with  the  nerve  centers  of  the 
brain.  When  the  brain  center  is  in¬ 
active,  it  may  be  stimulated  by  pulling 
the  tongue.  It  is  inactive  in  cases  of 
suffocation. 

If  a  baby  does  not  breathe  properly 
when  born,  if  the  tongue  is  systemat¬ 
ically  pulled  a  few  minutes,  the  baby 
will  begin,  of  its  own  accord,  to  attempt 
to  breathe.  Pulling  the  tongue  also 
helps  by  clearing  the  throat.  In  cases 
of  drowning,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  pulling  on  the  tongue  10  or  15 
times  a  minute  acts  as  a  more  certain 
and  powerful  stimulus  than  any  of  the 
old  methods,  such  as  rolling  the  subject 
on  a  barrel,  hanging  him  upside  down 
from  the  meat-hook,  or  “  pumping”  him 
with  his  arms,  or  blowing  into  his 
lungs.  _ 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

6851.  Ladies’  Jacket  Basque. 

The  right  front  extends  on  the  left  in 
double-breasted  style,  the  upper  portion 
being  reversed  in  a  single  broad  rever 
that  is  decorated  with  rows  of  braid  and 
buttons.  A  standing  collar  finishes  the 
neck  trimmed  with  braid  in  military 
style.  The  one-seamed  sleeves  are  of 
fashionable  size,  the  fulness  being 


6851— Ladies’  Jacket  Basque. 


gathered  at  the  top,  and  the  wrists 
neatly  trimmed  to  simulate  cuffs.  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  6851  is  cut  in  sizes  for  33,  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  43  inches  bust  measure. 


HICKORY-NUT  MACAROONS. 

N  response  to  our  request  for  a  re¬ 
cipe  for  hickory-nut  macaroons,  we 
have  received  a  number  of  replies,  from 
which  we  select  the  following  as  differ¬ 
ing  from  others,  and  also  recommended 
as  having  been  tried  and  found  success¬ 
ful  : 

Two  cupfuls  of  finely-chopped  hickory- 
nut  meats,  two  eggs,  four  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sifted  flour,  one  cupful  of  sifted, 
pulverized  sugar ;  flavor  with  almond 
extract.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light,  beat¬ 
ing  in  the  flour  slowly,  then  the  sugar 
by  spoonfuls.  Add  the  meats  last.  Bake 
on  buttered  paper  in  a  slow  oven. 

MRS.  C1IAS.  STRICKLAND. 

One  cupful  of  chopped  nuts,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  pulverized  sugar,  one  egg  (yolk 
and  white  beaten  separately),  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour.  Mix  the  nuts  and 
sugar,  then  the  yolk,  then  the  white,  and 
lastly  the  flour.  Accuracy  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  in  measuring  these  ingredients. 

MRS.  G.  T.  ANDREWS. 

Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth  ;  then  add  one  pound  of  pulverized 
sugar,  one  pound  of  kernels  chopped, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Drop 
half  tablespoonfuls  of  the  batter  on  a 
sheetiron  pan,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

MRS.  J.  B.  MOSTELLER. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — A&v. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

Remember  thou  a  debtor  art 

To  every  man  by  want  distressed, 

And  he  may  claim  the  rightful  part 

In  every  good  with  which  thou’rt  blessed. 

And  if  to-day  a  golden  stream 

Of  comforts  through  thy  life  is  flowing, 

Should  hungry  eyes  unheeded  gleam 

In  on  thy  board  with  plenty  glowing? 

Scare  not  from  thee  the  frightened  dove; 

Think  of  the  gleaner  in  thy  mowing, 

And  the  last  vineyard  clusters  why  remove? 

—Raymond  II.  Stearns. 

_ Phillips  Brooks  :  “  It  is  in  its  con¬ 
tact  with  the  healthy  relations  of  human 
life  that  religion  keeps  its  own  true 
healthiness.” 

- Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton:  “Girls 

need  health  as  much — nay,  more  than 
boys.  They  can  only  obtain  it  as  boys 
do,  by  running,  tumbling — by  all  sorts 
of  innocent  vagrancy.  At  least  once  a 
day,  girls  should  have  their  halters 
taken  off,  the  bars  let  down,  and  be 
turned  loose  like  young  colts.” 

. . .  .New  York  Ledger  :  “  Every  young 
life  has  a  right  to  an  intellectual  en¬ 
vironment.  What  fresh  air  is  to  the 
plant,  the  domestic  atmosphere  is  to  the 
child,  and  in  proportion  to  its  over¬ 
whelming  importance  is  the  emphasis  of 
the  obligation.  The  home  must  be 
not  alone  the  shelter  of  the  body,  but 
the  cradle  of  the  mind.” 

- Mme.  Loukmanoff  :  “Children  are 

always  indifferent  to  suffering,  because 
they  lack  imagination  and  sympathy. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  a  cripple 
that  he  is  deformed,  a  shabbily  dressed 
person  that  he  is  poor.  This  is  truth¬ 
fulness,  but  not  of  the  virtuous  kind. 
So,  when  men  tell  the  truth,  they  do  so 
out  of  cruelty  and  recklessness,  not 
stopping  to  reflect  on  the  pain  caused 
thereby.”  _ 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Tomato  Soup. — We  use  tomato  soup, 
in  hot  weather,  in  the  place  of  the  more 
heating  potato  soup.  Boil  a  pint  of 
peeled  and  sliced  tomatoes  until  tender, 
salt,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour 
rubbed  smooth  in  a  pint  of  water.  Boil 
until  it  thickens,  add  a  lump  of  butter, 
and  serve.  Sometimes  we  use  more 
flour,  and  in  place  of  the  butter,  add  a 
pint  of  rich,  sweet  milk.  A  small 
onion  is  sometimes  cooked  with  the 
tomatoes,  making  a  little  change  in  the 
flavor.  Serve  with  crackers  or  bis¬ 
cuits  split  and  browned  in  the  oven,  or 
thin  slices  of  toasted  bread.  r. 

Don’t  Be  Opinionated. — There  is 
nothing  in  this  world  I  dread  more  than 
becoming  opinionated,  says  the  House¬ 
keeper,  and  living  to  hear  my  friends 
say  :  “  Oh,  don’t  dispute  with  her  !  Of 

course,  she  is  wrong,  but  you  could 
never  convince  her  of  that  fact.  Remem¬ 
ber,  she  is  old,  and  we  must  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  her.”  That  is  what  is  said,  by 
kind-hearted  relatives  and  friends,  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  aged  people 
now  living.  Is  it  an  indication  of  a 
necessary  characteristic  of  old  age  ?  I 
don’t  believe  it.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
young  women  would  watch  themselves, 
with  a  view  to  fighting  against  it,  they 
might  be  open  to  conviction  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance,  as  long  as  their  think¬ 
ing  faculties  are  spared.  To  have  your 
statements  doubted,  to  be  obliged  to 
prove  them,  and  to  learn  that  you  are 
mistaken  and  must  begin  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view,  is  the  best  sort  of  discipline  for 
the  mind  that  is  to  be  kept  active  as  long 
as  life  lasts.  Think  of  it  in  this  light 
the  next  time  you  are  inclined  to  become 
angry  when  a  statement  you  have  made 
is  disputed.  The  time  to  be  really  angry 
is  when  you  discover  that  a  statement  of 
yours  has  been  accepted  in  silence,  sim¬ 
ply  because  you  happen  to  make  it. 

I  know  women  who  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  that  whatever  they  say  is  never 
disputed  by  any  member  of  their  fami¬ 
lies.  To  me  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
would  be  almost  an  insult.  I  am  older 
than  they,  but  not  yet  old  enough  to 
have  my  statements  accepted  in  silence 
on  account  of  my  age,  and  I  should  feel 
that  I  was  considered  either  too  ill-tem¬ 
pered  to  discuss  the  question  pleasantly 
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or  profitably,  or  so  weak-brained  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  see  the 
matter  in  any  other  light  than  that  in 
which  it  had  first  presented  itself. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
The  rubai.  New-Yorker. 


Holes  in  Your  Health, 


What  does  that  mean  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  are  taking  in  money 
all  day,  and  drop  it  into  a 
pocket  with  holes  ;  you  will 
find  yourself  a  loser  instead  of 
a  gainer  by  the  day’s  business. 
Same  with  your  health.  You 
eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  yet 
lose  instead  of  gain  strength. 
There’s  a  hole  in  your  health. 
Some  blood  disease,  probably, 
sapping  your  vitality.  You 
can’t  begin,  too  soon,  to  take 
the  great  blood  purifier, 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


SAVE  *4  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  Its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  t. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  done  on  the  in  I U8e- 

wash  hoard  *nd  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
lerrlir*  Perfect  WuMliing  Machine  which  will  he  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price ; if  not  satisfactory  money  re¬ 
funded.  A  {gents  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  MFG.CO.,  Box  I  t  Portland, Mich. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

“THF  (  RAlVfF'H  ’’—For  family  use.  Cheapest  in 
1  1L  UUmUlLllV.  the  market.  $5  &  $8.  Cir. 
KASTliKN  MFG.  CO.,  25T  South  5th  St.,  Phlla.,Pa. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

III#  I  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free, 
TILE  BLYMYEK  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati.  C 


A  Great  Light. 


N?2 


Brilliant  and  safe  for  porches,  sheds,  barns  or  any 
outsidestationaryu.se  is 


:iuffiTTF@uTiTitn 


DIETZ 


TUBULAR  I  IUn 

square  LAmr 


It  has  an  outside  wick  regulator.  Needs  no  chimney,  never  blows 
out.  Madeof  finest  materials  and  is  up  to  the  standard  of 
DIETZ  LANTERNS.  Made  in  3  sizes,  if  it  cannot  he  hud  of 
your  dealer  we  will  send  to  any  address,  one  of  the  medium  size, 
carriage  prepaid,  for  the  regular  price,  $6.00.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1840. 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
Paper  Hanger’s  full  set  of  Sample  Books,  price,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1231-1233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  — THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  V-14TH  ST..  N.  Y. 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
^  Easy 
y  Terms. 


YOUR  REWARD 


FOR  GETTING  US 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  one 

of  the  books  in  this  list. 


The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what 
every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know. 
Paper . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough 
book,  especially  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  America.  Paper,  60 

The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Colliugwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Poutry  for  Profit.  The  egg  and  the  dollar  are 
what  it  chiefly  considers.  Cloth . 75 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  It  is  just  wliat  the  jiracti- 
eal  farmer,  without  a  knowlledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . $1 


American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and  con¬ 
cise  form,  information  required  by  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.  Cloth . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1 ,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Cloth . 75 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &.  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  88  pp . 30 

Cabbage  aud  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow. 

Burpee . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory . 30 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  pp . 40 


Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New.  Greiner.  Paper . 50 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow.  Burpee . 30 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 35 


Hyperion.  Longfellow . 30 

Outre-Mer.  Longfellow . 30 

Kavanagh.  Longfellow . 30 


The  Scarlet  Letter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne . 30 


Twice-Told  Tales.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Nath’l  Hawthorne. 30 

The  Snow-Image.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 30 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Stowe . 30 


Every  book  is  fit  for  any  library.  Bear  in  mind  these  books  are  not  given  to 
the  subscriber  as  an  inducement  to  take  the  paper ;  they  are  given  as  reward  or 
pay  for  work  and  trouble  in  introducing  the  paper  to  new  subscribers.  If  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain  he  can  have  his  dollar  back. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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September  1» 


The  Agent’s  Share. 

It  would  seem  that  our  club-raisers  have  forgotten,  or  entirely 
overlooked,  our  cash-premium  rewards  for  subscriptions.  The 
winners,  last  week,  were  : 

$3— J.  O.  LOFTON .  North  Carolina .  41  Trial  Subscriptions. 

$2— RONSON  GERMAN .  Michigan .  41  Trial  Subscriptions. 

$1 — U.  B.  GAGE .  Ontario .  22  Trial  Subscriptions. 

The  three  new  agents  to  come  in  for  prizes,  last  week,  were  : 

$3 — M.  S.  WEBBER .  Pennsylvania .  15  Trial  Subscriptions. 

$2 — W.  S.  BOWMAN .  New  York .  14  Trial  Subscriptions. 

$1— H.  W.  BRIDGER .  Georgia .  10  Trial  Subscriptions. 


Two  weeks  are  left  in  this  contest,  consequently,  two  more  sets 
of  weekly  premiums.  Then  $50,  $30,  $20,  $10  and  $5  will  go  out 
September  30,  to  the  five  agents  who  have  sent  the  largest  five  clubs 
since  August  15.  We  get  lots  of  small  clubs  ;  but  no  one  is  making 
much  of  a  push  for  the  premiums ;  consequently  they  go  to  easy 
winners,  and  the  five  large  cash  prizes  are  going  to  be  windfalls  for 
some  one.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


" CHERRY  STONES.” 

When  I  was  a  youDg  man,  I  didn’t,  al¬ 
ways  have  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding 
for  dinner,  I  can  assure  you.  I  don’t 
now,  for  that  matter  ;  but,  in  my  younger 
days,  baked  beans  or  brown  bread  or 
crackers  and  cheese  made  a  better 
“  nick  ”  into  my  cash  than  any  more  ex¬ 
pensive  diet.  Some  time  after  1  was  old 
enough  to  vote,  1  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  try  to  work  my  way  through 
college,  and  I  went  at  it  with  mighty 
little  cash  and  less  credit.  Those  were 
good  old  days,  and  those  of  us  who  had 
light  hearts  and  sound  digestions  had  a 
heap  of  fun,  even  though  we  had  to  live 
on  coarse  food,  and  cut  expenses  down 
to  a  fine  point. 

Of  course,  there  were  times  when  the 
outlook  was  as  blue  as  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  and  it  seemed  as  though  it  wasn’t 
any  use  to  try  any  more.  My  experience 
is  that,  at  such  times,  a  fellow  needs  a 
mental  brace  more  than  anything  else. 
Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  nerve  and  courage  that  he 
needs.  About  half  way  down  the  road 
from  college  to  town,  was  a  big  rock 
that  always  spoke  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  us  whenever  we  got  near  it. 
You  will  say  that  you  never  heard  a  rock 
talk  !  Well,  this  was  no  new  breed— a 
tough  old  piece  of  granite — but  it  did 
talk  like  an  orator,  and  if  you  will  give 
me  your  attention  for  a  moment,  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  said. 

Years  before,  a  wayfarer  passed  by 
with  a  bunch  of  cherries  in  his  hand. 
As  he  ate  them,  he  threw  the  stones  or 
pits  carelessly  away.  One  of  these  stones 
fell  into  a  little  crack  in  the  rock  into 
which  a  handful  of  soil  had  been 
washed.  Strange  to  say,  that  cherry 
stone  sprouted  and  grew.  Its  roots  dug 
into  the  handful  of  soil,  and  its  little 
trunk  reached  up  for  the  sunshine  and 
air.  Nurtured  and  strengthened  by  that 
wise  and  wonderful  force  we  call  life, 
the  little  tree  grew  out  of  the  crack 
while  its  roots,  that  seemed  so  tender 
and  soft,  actually  forced  the  rock  back 
so  that,  in  our  day,  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  was,  at  least,  nine  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  while  the  rock  was  fairly  cleft  in 
two  by  a  great  two-inch  root.  There  it 
stood  silently  teaching,  by  day  and 
night,  a  great  lesson  of  patience  and 
moral  power.  I  hope  that  it  is  standing 
there  to-day  with  its  roots  still  deeper 
in  that  rock,  so  that  young  men  may 
still  take  courage  from  its  sermon  ! 

And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
what  a  sermon  that  was !  Here  was  a 
little  cherry  stone  carelessly  thrown 
away — worthless  in  itself — yet  contain¬ 
ing  a  germ  which  needed  only  protec¬ 
tion  and  food  to  develop  into  a  lever  on 
which  the  great  forces  of  Nature  could 
work  to  split  open  that  solid  rock.  We 
boys  used  to  look  at  that  tree  and  say 
to  ourselves:  “See  here,  now  the  force 
that  will  work  such  wonders  with  the 
germ  in  a  cherry  stone,  will  do  even 


greater  things  with  the  germ  of  a  true 
idea  in  a  human  mind.”  The  germ  in 
our  minds  was  the  desire  to  obtain  an 
education.  That  wasn’t  a  chance  cherry 
stone  ;  it  had  been  put  into  our  heads 
by  a  powerful  set  of  circumstances. 
Some  time  1  will  tell  how  it  got  into  my 
head — but  that  is  quite  another  story. 
Our  motive  for  wanting  an  education 
was  true  and  honorable.  It  was  a  sound 
cherry  stone.  There  was  a  rock  of  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  around  it,  but  every 
time  we  saw  how  the  cherry  root  had 
mastered  the  block  of  granite,  we  felt 
encouraged  to  hold  on  a  little  longer, 
and  make  another  effort  to  pull  through. 

That  old  rock  always  said  as  plainly 
as  though  it  had  shouted  out  the  words — 
“  Stick  to  it!  Hang  on  when  you  know 
you  are  right!  ”  I  don’t  know  how  many 
hundreds  of  boys  have  had  their  nerves 
screwed  tighter,  and  their  courage 
ground  to  a  cutting  edge,  by  the  object- 
lesson  of  the  old  rock.  And  another 
lesson  that  came  out  of  it  was  this  : 
‘  ‘  Mind  where  you  throw  your  cherry 


The  happiness  o* 
married  life  depends 
on  the  wife’s  health 
oftener  then  on  any 
other  one  considera¬ 
tion.  An  ailing  wo¬ 
man  is  a  source  of 
discontent  to  herself 
and  a  burden  and 
drag  upon  her  hus¬ 
band.  Women  by 
taking  more  interest 
in  their  own  phys¬ 
ical  condition  would 
lay  the  best  founda¬ 
tion  for  married  hap- 
pin  ess  and  every 
other  happiness. 
More  than  half  the 
suffering  which  saps 
the  energies  and  sours  the  disposition  cf 
women  is  directly  traceable  to  some  disor¬ 
der  of  the  organs  distinctly  feminine.  There 
is  no  real  need  of  such  troubles ;  they  are 
invariably  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  which  reaches  and  strengthens 
the  internal  generative  organs  as  no  other 
treatment  can  possibly  do.  By  restoring 
health  and  strength  to  this  most  important 
part  of  the  feminine  constitution,  the  “Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  ”  gives  new  tone  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  all  the  rest  of  the  body. 

One  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  and 
truly  educative  books  ever  written  is  the 
“People’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,”  by  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Chief  Consult¬ 
ing  Physician  of  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This 
splendid  volume  of  1008  pages,  includes 
ninety  pages  on  the  subject  of  diseases  pe¬ 
culiar  to  women,  with  directions  for  horns 


treatment,  rendering  unnecessary  the  em¬ 
barrassing  “examinations,”  and  generally 
useless  ‘‘local  treatment,”  so  dreaded  by 
modest  women.  The  book  contains  the 
most  comprehensive  explanation  of  human 
physiology  and  the  rational  principles  of 
hygiene  ever  published.  Illustrated  with 
over  300  engravings  —  a  complete  medical 
library  in  one  volume.  No  other  medical 
book  in  the  English  language  ever  had  such 
an  enormous  sale.  680,000  copies  were  sold 
at  $1.50  each.  Dr.  Pierce  is  now  distrib¬ 
uting  a  new  free  edition  of  half  a  million 
copies.  A  copy  will  be  sent  absolutely  free 
to  anyone  who  will  send  to  the  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  cost  of 
mailing  only.  The  present  edition  is  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  that  sold  at  $1.50  ex¬ 
cept  only  that  it  is  bound  in  strong  manilla 
paper  covers  instead  of  cloth. 


U/rri/l  y  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
WuLIvLI  quircd,  failure  impossible:  our 
echeme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co.  Uox t>30S.BostoruMa*s. 


stories/”  There  is  power  in  a  cherry 
stone,  whether  it  be  a  mere  fruit  stone 
or  a  mental  germ.  Start  a  right  and 
true  idea  in  the  mind  of  that  boy  or 
young  man  !  His  head  is  forming  !  There 
may  be  cracks  in  it.  They  may  close 
up  and  leave  him  a  narrow-minded  bigot. 
Look  out  for  that !  Throw  in  the  stone 
of  some  true  and  noble  idea  that  you 
have  tried  and  tested  !  Watch  it !  Stay 
right  by  it  !  Help  it  along,  and  the  first 
you  know,  it  will  send  its  roots  down 
and  its  branches  up  and  your  young  man 
will  have  a  new  head  on  him,  with  new 
hopes  and  ambitions  and  desires — a  bet¬ 
ter  citizen  in  all  respects. 

* 

Now  while  this  is  all  very  nice,  it  isn’t 
business,  and  it  is  business,  you  know, 
that  gives  force  to  every  day  affairs. 
The  cherry-stone  idea  is  a  good  one,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  you  chink  in  all 
the  stones  you  can.  Of  course,  it’s  a 
little  late  in  the  season  for  cherries  now, 
but  we  suggest  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  good 
substitute.  Take  a  sample  copy  of  an 
issue  that  you  have  studied  up  pretty 
well  I  There’s  your  cherry  stone  !  Go 
and  throw  it  right  into  the  crack  in  the 
head  of  your  friend  or  neighbor  !  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  any  farmer  who  does 
not  take  The  R.  N.-T.,  is  just  a  little 
“  cracked.”  Get  an  idea  out  of  that 
sample  copy  right  into  that  crack,  and 
then  stay  by  it !  If  the  first  one  doesn’t 
start,  put  in  another  !  Keep  at  it  and, 
first  you  know,  the  root  from  that  stone 
has  grown  so  large  that  your  friend 
wants  to  subscribe  for  10  years  at  one 
shot !  Why,  here’s  the  way  they  talk  : 

I  would  rather  be  without  all  the  papers  I  take, 
than  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  t.  c.  p. 

Pavilion,  N.  Y. 

I  take  several  other  agricultural  papers,  but 
like  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  of  them  all.  It  is  good 
and  clean,  and  brings  everything  out  to  the  point. 
So  long  as  it  is  kept  that  way,  you  may  count  on 
me  as  a  subscriber.  j.  k.  t. 

Harford  County,  Md. 

Wife  and  I  are  alone  on  a  good  farm,  one  mile 
from  neighbors,  and  three  miles  from  the  post 
office,  and  I  do  not  have  much  time  to  spare  for 


anything.  We  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  of 
any  paper  of  which  I  know,  and  shall  continue  to 
sing  its  praises,  and  hope  to  get  more  names  both 
for  trial  and  yearly  subscriptions.  You  can  count 
on  me  as  a  subscriber  as  long  as  I  can  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  d.  f.  d. 

Londonderry,  Vt. 

I  took  the  name  to-day  of  a  man  who  said  that 
he  stopped  the  paper  last  year.  But  he  said  to 
me,  “I  must  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  again;  it  seems 
as  though  one  of  the  family  was  away  when  The 
Rural  is  not  in  the  house.”  You  will  hear  from 
me  again.  b.  o. 

Sciploville,  N.  Y. 

Now  these  men  have  just  let  that  R. 
N  -Y.  cherry-stone  grow  in  their  heads 
until  the  value  of  the  paper  is  just  as 
clear  as  a  bell.  That’s  the  way  your 
friends  and  neighbors  will  talk  next 
year,  if  you  get  the  stone  started  right  ! 

Here’s  another  side  of  it.  Every  sub¬ 
scription  you  secure  is  a  cherry  stone. 
If  you  put  force  and  energy  back  of  it, 
and  secure  others,  it  will  grow  into  a 
great  club,  and  its  roots  will  split  off 
one  of  those,  big  cash  premiums  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  Time  is  getting  short  now,  and 
this  is  the  season  for  a  lively  “  move  ”, 
if  you  expect  to  finger  some  of  that  cash. 

COW  PEAS  AT  THE  NORTH. 

After  I  gathered  my  rye,  I  plowed  the  stubble, 
and  sowed  cow  peas  on  July  8.  The  next  day, 
there  came  a  rain,  and  they  came  up  nicely.  From 
that  time  till  yesterday  (September  7),  there  had 
been  no  rain  on  them,  but  they  have  grown  right 
along  ever  since.  They  stand  from  \l/t  to  2  feet 
all  over  the  piece,  some  with  beans  and  blossoms 
on,  so  I  can  say  that  they  stood  the  dry  weather 
well.  As  there  has  come  a  nice  rain,  I  shall  cut 
them  up  with  a  Cutaway  harrow,  and  sow  grass 
seed.  1.  c. 

New  Egypt,  N.  Y. 

This  is  my  first  experience  with  cow  peas.  I 
sowed,  on  or  about  June  1,  about  1 M  bushel  per 
acre,  with  a  grain  drill,  on  corn  stubble  which 
was  not  very  rich,  without  any  fertilizer.  On 
August  24,  I  began  plowing  them  under  for  fall 
seeding  to  Timothy.  They  made  an  excellent 
growth,  all  over  the  field  ;  the  vines  ranged  from 
18  inches  to  almost  three  feet  long,  in  different 
parts  of  the  field,  depending  on  the  soil,  being 
larger  on  the  loamy  and  sandy  soil,  while  on  a 
ridge  of  some  gravel,  they  were  small.  They  had 
matured  until  they  had  pods  with  green  peas  in 
them.  I  think  that,  if  planted  on  May  1,  they 
would  mature  the  seed  by  October  1.  provided 
they  were  not  caught  by  frost.  Regarding  the 


RICH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


We  are  now  mailing,  free  on  application,  our 


AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of 


DUTCH 

ANI) 

FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies,  Etc.,  Etc., 

All  of  which  have  arrived  in  splendid  condition. 


J.M.TH0RBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


Presidential  Campaign  News. 

The  Presidential  Election  next  November  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  important  since  i860.  We  can’t 
print  all  the  news  about  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.;  but  we  have  made 
special  arrangements  with  the  leading  National  papers  of  both 
parties  in  the  following  list,  so  that  we  can  send  your  choice  of 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  a  trifling  cost.  This  will  give 
you  all  the  political  news  during  the  campaign,  and  the  results 
of  the  election  in  November.  Every  regular  issue  of  any  paper 
in  this  list  will  be  sent  from  the  date  your  order  is  received, 
until  January  1,  1897,  together  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  year 
for  the  price  opposite  the  name  of  paper.  Agents  and  club 
raisers  may  take  these  orders,  and  retain  their  regular  commis¬ 
sions  on  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  no  discount  can  be  allowed  on  the 
other  papers. 


THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD,  New  York . $1.45 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICLE,  Rochester.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER.  (Weekly) .  1.20 

THE  CINCINNATI  GAZETTE.  (Weekly) .  1.20 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL.  (Weekly) .  1.40 

ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION.  (Weekly) .  1.30 

THE  INTER-OCEAN,  Chicago.  (Weekly) .  1.30 


Remember,  these  prices  are  for  the  papers  mentioned  until 
January  i,  1897,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year,  or  we  will  send 
any  paper  in  the  list  free  to  any  subscriber  who  will  send  $i 
for  a  new  subscription  (not  his  own)  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York 
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value  of  the  plant,  I  am  unable  to  speak  at  pres¬ 
ent,  any  further  than  that  It  produces  a  large 
crop  of  preen  stuff,  which  cannot  help  but  benefit 
the  soil  in  this  section,  by  adding  humus.  Regard¬ 
ing  its  manurial  value,  I  cannot  speak  before 
next  season.  I  expect  to  use  some  more  of  them 
next  season.  j.  r.  g. 

Bell  Bend,  Pa. 

I  sowed  some  cow  peas  May  6,  in  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  and  vineyard,  for  turning  under;  but  I  got 
them  so  thin  that  they  do  not  amount  to  much. 
Those  in  the  vineyard,  I  plowed  under  about 
August  1,  as  they  were  so  thin  that  I  did  not  think 
it  would  pay  to  leave  them.  But  those  in  the 
peach  orchard  are  about  14  to  18  inches  high 
(September  7),  and  have  some  pods  from  9  to  12 
inches  long.  I  have  nothing  to  say,  as  yet,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them.  I  have  about  25  acres  of  Crimson 
clover  sowed  in  vineyards  and  orchards,  f.  c. 

Crosby,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries  and  Raspberries.— Among  about 
20  varieties,  Timbrell  and  Van  Deman  have  done 
the  poorest  with  me  this  year;  I  consider  them 
worthless.  The  Parker  Earle  has  done  the  best 
in  my  experience  of  four  years  with  it.  The  ber¬ 
ries  look  nice  when  first  picked,  but  lose  much  of 
their  gloss  if  they  have  to  be  kept  until  the  next 
day  before  they  are  marketed.  As  they  are  very 
late,  they  are  not  good  enough  for  a  fancy  table 
berry  after  the  Jessie  and  Sharpless  are  gone; 
these  varieties  have  taken  the  lead  here  this  sea¬ 
son  for  table  berries.  Enhance  did  well,  but  with 
the  seeds  all  on  the  outside,  the  berries  look  so 
much  as  though  they  are  sandy  or  muddy,  that 
they  don’t  sell  well.  Gandy  is  far  ahead  for  a 
late  berry.  My  experience  with  the  Royal 
Church  and  Loudon  raspberries  is  that  they  are 
coarser  seeded  than  the  Cuthbert,  and  enough 
later  to  make  them  not  a  profitable  berry  to 
grow,  as  the  market  is  supplied  before  they  come, 
and  is  ready  for  something  else.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  until  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  thoroughly  tested  their 
merits  and  hardiness  before  the  propagators  are 
allowed  to  swindle  the  public  with  their  glowing 
advertisements.  t.  m.  ryan. 

Pennsylvania. _ 

The  offices  of  the  Colliery  Engineer  Company, 
proprietors  of  The  Colliery  Engineer  and  Metal 
Miner,  Home  Study  and  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.,  were  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  August  30.  The  printing  plant 
was  in  another  building,  and  reserves  of  all  in¬ 
struction  and  question  papers,  drawing  plates 
and  other  supplies  and  stationery  used  in  the 
schools  were  in  still  another  building,  so  that  the 
business  of  the  school  will  not  be  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with.  The  Colliery  Engineer  and  Metal 
Miner  and  Home  Study  will  be  out  within  a  few 
days  of  the  usual  time,  and  the  instruction  in  the 
schools  is  being  conducted  as  usual.  New  and 
commodious  quarters  have  been  secured,  and 
these  will  be  occupied  until  the  completion  of  the 
new  building  now  being  erected,  so  that  they  are 
prepared  to  enter  new  subscriptions  to  their  pub- 
ications,  and  to  enroll  new  students  and  com¬ 
mence  instructions  as  promptly  as  before  the  fire. 


MARKETS 


I  sowed  about  \  bushel  of  Black  cow  peas,  at 
about  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  broad¬ 
cast,  after  first  plowing  the  orchard,  which  was 
an  old  Timothy  sod.  Then  I  thoroughly  harrowed 
and  pulverized  the  soil  with  the  Acme  harrow, 
and  covered  the  seed  with  the  same.  The  land  is 
yellow  sand,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  orchard  is 
20  years  old,  the  trees  quite  large,  and  shade  most 
of  the  ground.  I  sowed  the  peas  May  26,  and  on 
June  23,  sowed  Crimson  clover  among  them.  At 
this  time  (September  5),  the  peas  are  getting 
ripe,  just  about  ready  to  cut  for  hay,  and  enough 
ripe  to  furnish  seed  for  another  year.  I  shall  cut 
them  next  week,  and  cure  the  same  as  clover  hay, 
only  longer,  as  the  vines  are  heavier  and  longer, 
some  being  8  to  10  feet  long  and  very  thick  on  the 
ground.  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  where  I 
learned  their  value,  not  only  as  hay  but  fertilizer, 
we  used  them  very  extensively  for  both  horses 
and  cattle;  but  there,  Crab  grass  grew  spontane¬ 
ously  with  them.  And  I  sowed  the  Crimson  clover 
to  take  the  place  of  Crab  grass;  but  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  peas  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
ravages  of  some  200  fowls  which  had  access  to 
the  orchard,  the  clover  was  of  no  value.  We  sowed 
it  just  before  a  hard  rain,  and  it  came  up  in  little 
bunches  where  the  water  had  washed  it,  but 
never  seemed  to  do  anything  more.  The  peas 
made  a  very  rank  growth,  and  I  shall  cure  them 
for  hay.  My  object  was  to  fertilize  the  ground, 
by  turning  under  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  crop. 

think  that  they  will  be  a  success  here,  and  shall 
plant  again  next  spring.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
Crimson  clover  is  a  failure  here.  ,r.  a.  b. 

Melrose,  O. 

CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Evaporators  in  Scriba,  N.  Y.  —  The  evapora¬ 
tors,  there  are  about  a  dozen,  are  beginning  work 
in  this  township.  They  are  paying  15  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  fall  apples.  m.  h.  s. 

Potato  Prospects. —The  potato  crop  in  this 
locality  is  very  light,  not  over  25  per  cent  of  last 
year,  and  aftercareful  inquiry,  I  think  that  the 
same  will  apply  to  the  whole  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Farmers  would  like  to  sell  this  fall  as  fast  as 
dug,  but  at  present,  the  pr*ce  is  not  over  10 
cents  per  bushel  for  good  stock  and  such  a 
price  with  a  50-bushel  crop,  is  as  bad  as  seven- 
cent  oats  and  12-cent  corn.  Potatoes  are  not  rot¬ 
ting,  and  the  quality  is  fair,  but  dry  weather  at 
setting  time  and  ever  since,  has  left  them  small 
and  few  in  a  hill.  e  h.  currier. 

Pierce  County,  Wis. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  00@1  05 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 1  00@1  05 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  90(3)1  00 

White  Kidney.  1896,  choice... . 1  25@1  30 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  25@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good .  95(3)1  20 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1896 . 1  45@1  50 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  17@1  20 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) . 1  50@1  56 

Green  peas,  1895,  bDl.,per  bushel .  76@  — 

Barrels,  per  bushel .  65@  70 

Bags .  65®  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 1636®— 

Western,  firsts . 143601636 

Western,  seconds . 123601336 

Western,  thirds . 1136®12 

State,  fancy . 16  @1636 

Common  to  prime . 113601636 

@15 
@14 
@12 
@1436 
@13« 
@— 
@1036 
@1236 
@11 
@12 


State  dairy,  half-ttrkln  tubs,  fancy . 14 

Firsts . 13 

Seconds . li 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11 

Tubs,  thirds . 10 

Western  Imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 12 

Seconds . 10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11 

Seoonds . 936®  10 

Thirds .  836®  9 

Factory,  fancy . li  @U3if 

Factory,  firsts . 10  @103$ 

Factory,  seconds .  9  @936 

Factory,  thirds .  736  @  8>$ 

Old  butter .  6  @  9 

CHEESE— NEW. 

8tate  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  836®  846 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  83f@ 

Fair  to  good .  8 

Fancy  white .  8l6@  8% 

White,  choice . i .  8 H@  846 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  836@  896 

Small,  white,  fancy .  896®  836 

Small,  good  to  choice .  73$@  834 

Small,  common  to  fair .  6V$@  7<4 

Light  skims,  choice .  6J4@  7 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  436  ®  536 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  2  @336 

Full  skims .  1  @136 

EGGS. 

Near-by , new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  18  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  1636®  17 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  1636®  17 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  lb)6@  16 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  16  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  15  @  1536 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  case . 3  26  @4  00 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  25  @2  75 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  80  @2  40 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb .  536®  5-J( 

Choice,  1896.  per  lb .  6  @  534 

Prime,  1896.  per  lb .  454®  494 

Common ,  per  lb  .  3>»@  4 

N.  C.,  sundrled,  1895,  sliced,  fancy . —  @— 

Southern,  sundrled,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundrled,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Western,  sundrled,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

8outh-We8t'n,  sundrled,  quarters,  bbls. —  @ — 

Southern,  sundrled,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Southern,  sundrled,  coarse  cut  bags .  2  @  236 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  134@  196 

Cores  and  skins,  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  134 

Peaches,  Sundrled,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb . 6  @6 

Cherries,  1895.  per  lo  . .  836@  9 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9  @  936 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  436 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 14  @143$ 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  7  @8 

Plums.  Southern  Damson,  1895.  per  lb . —  @  — 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  ?0-Ounce,  perbbl . 1  25@1  (0 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  CO 

Coding,  per  bbl . 1  (0@1  55 

Culvert,  perbbl .  76@l  Oil 

(Jravenstein.  per  bbl . . 1  26@2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl  . 1  on@l  23 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00®  l  26 

Rlbston  Pippin,  per  bbl  .  75@i  CO 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

King,  oer  bbl  . 1  25@1  50 

Detroit  Red  per  bbl . 1  26®  1  50 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  50@l  00 

C>ab,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  50 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  dark,  per  bbl . 5  to®  — 

Good  color,  per  bbl . 6  26®  — 

Light  to  medium,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Per  crate . 1  £0@i  75 

Grapes.  Up-River, Concord,  per  2r, -lb  carrier.  50®  60 
Up-River,  Wvomlng.  per  25-lb  carrier...  50®  60 
Up-River,  Moore’s  Early,  per  2o-lbcar’r.  50®  60 

Up-River,  Worden,  per  25-lb  carrier 50@  60 

Up-River,  Niagara,  per  25-lb  carrier 50®  85 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  25-lb  carrier. . .  75@1  00 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket.  14®  16 
West'n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  per  small  bkt..  11®  14 
West'n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  persaall  basket.  11®  14 

Peaches,  Western  Maryland,  per  carrier _ 1  50@2  60 

Western  Maryland,  per  crste . 1  00@2  00 

Wesiern  Maryland,  per  basket .  60@1  00 

Western  Delaware,  per  basket .  25®  45 

Jersey,  per  basket  .  75®1  00 

Muskmelons.  Anne  Arundel,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Jersey.  Jenny  L  &  Gem,  per  bbl  . 1  00@3  00 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  60 

Jersey.  Hackensack  seed,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Jersey,  Christina,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Plums,  Gieen  oer  10-lb  basket.  .  30®  50 

Oralnary  Blue,  per  basket .  30®  to 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bol . 3  00@4  50 

Bartlett,  per  keg  . 1  50@2  25 

Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Du  hess,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  50®3  00 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Seckel,  per  keg . 1  75@2  25 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  75 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  keg . 1  (J0@1  25 

Swan’s  O-ange,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Watermelons,  choice,  large,  per  100  . 16  00(320  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  6  00@15  00 

Per  car-load . 76  00@125  00 

GAME. 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Western,  per  pair  .  60@  70 

Grouse  Western,  per  pair .  66@  80 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 2  10@2  25 

Grass,  average,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  26®  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  13®  20 

Rabolts,  per  pair .  25®  40 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . oo  @70 

Rye . 34  @39 

Barley . 2o36®40 

Buckwheat,  sliver . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @ — 

Corn . 2536@30 

Oats . .  @2936 


Our  Readers  who  are  In  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  bo  sure  to  t^et  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  If  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
KIN  IRD  IIARPFR,  Coble  skill,  New  York!  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  Illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


GRASS  SEED. 

Ti^cth  per  100  lb .  6  60®  8  25 

Timothy .  3  40(a  4  qq 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.VN<i’  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @80 

l . . 

i . 75  @80 

S3;  3  . . .  @70 

Shlpoing . (jo  @65 


DRKfS'lD  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  12 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  15 

Young,  fca'ded,  per  lb  .  12 

Young.  Inferior,  per  lb  . 

Spring  c  nckens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. . 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb. . 


Clover,  mixed  _ 

Clover . 

8alt . 

8traw,  No.  1,  long  rye 

No.  2 . 

Short  rye . 

Tangled  rye  . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


.65 

.55 

.40 

.75 

65 

.60 

.40 

.30 

.30 


@70 
@65 
@45 
@80 
@70 
@60 
@60 
@4U 
@35 

HONEY . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 1236@13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb..., .  8  @9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @  636 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @— 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Extracted,  ner  lb .  636  @  6 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @60 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896,  seedlings .  834@10 

Crop  of  1895.  choice .  7  @— 

Medium  to  prime . .  6U@  6 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy .  4  @ _ 

Ppl'"e .  336@- 

Medium .  3  @ _ 

Common . . . 2  @236 

Old  olds .  ix@  236 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  6  @636 

Prime .  536®— 

Medium .  43$@ _ 

Crop  of  1894,  common . .  2  @  216 

German . .  @20 

MEAT8— DRESSED. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  10  @ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  /» 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7 

Small,  per  lb .  4 

Buttermilks .  .  & 

Grassers .  4 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  ib 


Western,  dry-ptcked,  good  to  choice. 
Western,  drv-ulcked,  inferior  ... 
Western,  scalded,  choice,  large  . 

Western,  ordinary,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  Wesiern.  dry-picked,  choice . 

Scalded,  choice,  ner  lb .  9 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5 

Springducks,  Eastern,  per  lb _ 12 

Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va..  per  lb 
Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb . 


.  12 

© 

1.3 

.  15 

® 

18 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

a 

12 

15 

@ 

— 

11 

@ 

14 

.  11 

@ 

14 

10 

@ 

11 

816® 

9 

916® 

10 

836® 

9 

916® 

10 

9 

® 

936 

536® 

6 

12 

® 

13 

1236® 

1336 

9 

® 

12 

10 

@ 

— 

7 

@ 

9 

14 

@ 

15 

1  75 

@ 

— 

@1  60 
@1  25 


436® 

‘  @ 

@ 

'  Jk,  WVUUW  J  UfOBBHU,  HU  LU  OU  iUS.,  per  ID 

69  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb . .  6M® 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb .  5'4@ 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @ 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb... 


1036 

936 

836 

6 

6 

5 

63 4 
5« 
5 


H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3 


4  @  — 


3^6 

4M 


Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  436® 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  636® 

No.  2,  per  lb .  494® 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  436 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl .  87@1  00 

Jersey,  per  sack . . .  9o@  93 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  76@i  00 

Sweets.  Va  ,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  75®  —  Cai 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

POULTRY— LIVE.  XX  an( 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  9  @  936  X,  Ohlc 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  93$  Other  u 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  936  Washe 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  9  @  _  Unwas 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  Texas, 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  536®  Fine  ai 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  —  Califor 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  85  Oregon 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70  Territo 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  26  @1  60 

Western,  per  pair . 712  @137 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  Der  pair .  25  @  _ 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  20 


Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@8  00 

Red,  per  ion . .  oo@4  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  1  oo@  _ 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  »nd  Jersey,  per  bbl .... _ 1  25@3  50 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40®  60 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20®  30 

Small,  per  doz .  g®  15 

Cucumbers.  Long  Island,  per  100  .  75@1  1)0 

Pickles,  State  and  L.  I.,  per  l.COO . 1  00@3  10 

Pickles.  Jersey,  per  l.COO . 1  00@2  25 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Green  corn,  large,  per  100 .  7J@  85 

Small  to  medium,  per  100 .  40®  75 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  30 

Local,  per  bbl . 100®  — 

Lima  b»ans.  Hackensack  potato,  per  bag...l  50(31  75 

Jersey  Hat,  per  bag  .  7601  25 

Onions.  State  yel'ow,  per  bbl . 1  ?5@i  40 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  fO 

Eastorn  red,  oer  bbl  . 1  6001  75 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  60@1  62 

Orarge  County  white,  ner  bag  . 1  00@2  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bug .  75@l  37 

O-ange  Countv.  red,  per  bbl .  75®!  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  vellow,  per  bbl ..  1  26@l  fO 

Jersev  and  Long  Island  red.  per  bbl  _ 1  25®  l  62 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. ..!  60a2  25 

Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  2f@l  40 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  M)@  60 

Red  oeppers.  per  bbl .  75®  ]  23 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  _@  _ 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  . '  75^1  00 

Jersey  white,  per  bbl . 2  oo@2  25 

String  beans  Baltimore,  per  basket .  1  lOCal  75 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  bag . 2  5n@3  CO 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 2  00^2  25 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  fancy,  per  crate .  30®  40 

Common,  per  crate .  20®  25 

Turnips.  Jersey  and  L.  I,  Russia,  per  bbl _  75®  85 


WOOL. 


.1  00®  — 

@19 

@16 

@22 

@23 

@20 

@13 

.  9 

@10 

@16 

@1336 

.  7 

@14 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,131  cans  of  milk 
167  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  467  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat- 
forms  has  been  $1.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  Potash  Question. 

The  better  the  use  of  Potash  is  understood,  the  better 
the  results  of  farming.  Crop  failures  can  be  prevented  by 
using  fertilizers  containing  a  large  percentage  of  Potash  ; 
no  plant  can  grow  without  Potash. 

...  ^  h‘T  a  Uttle  book  0,1  the  subject  of  Potash,  written  by  authorities,  that  we  would 
like  to  send  to  every  farmer,  free  of  cost,  if  he  will  only  write  and  ask  for  it. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


WINTER  WHEAT 


you  should  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  one  which  will" 

PRODUCE  THAT  STRONG  GROWTH  OF  ROOT  so  necessary 
to  enable  the  plant  to  stand  the  rigors  of  winter.  The 

1  coming  season  and  insure  a  good  catch  of  ‘f ^  WLU  HELP  THE  CROP  through 

reQuireiiierit^  Cleveland  Dryer  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Year*  on  the  Market.  Improved  lor  1896. 

C  X?/J ll?d^of  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 

A  hu?g  T°^k*  eve,n  lf  a  m,an  sPends  ten  hours  on  what 

;  machine  will  do  In  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 

subject  to  approval,  who »  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
^tlng  of  responsibility.  Dlustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
)  Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 
i  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


»Y0UR  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES, 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  to  thk 

Old  Reliable  Commission  House, 

(Established  1865) 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  103  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  Irving  National  Bank  or  any 
Of  the  Commercial  Agencies. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

29  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

Mush  rooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,| 

Live  Quail. 

Apples  for  England. 

Consignments  solicited.  Advances  made. 

Full  Information  given  by 

LAWRENCE  &  CO., 


20  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Representing  only  reliable,  long-established  and 
largest  apple  auctioneers  in  the  world. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  soil.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities, all  Products  ot  ine  Orchard. Garnnn.' 
Dairy,  Hennery  aud  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  "Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Mark,® 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etd..  ullfree. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  I  n  vited. 


APPLES! 

Com  ignments  solicited  for 

J.  C.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

Liverpool.  London,  etc  and  for  Houses  In  Important 
centers  throughout  Europe.  Apply  to 

MAYNARD  St  CHILD,  76  State  St.,  Boston. 
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WHAT  GRAIN  TO  FEED  WITH  APPLES  ? 

Several  readers  wish  to  know,  in  feeding  apples 
to  dairy  cows,  bow  many  can  safely  be  fed,  and 
what  grain  goes  best  with  them. 

Sweet,  Ripe  Ones  Are  Best. 

Eleven  years  ago,  I  fed  300  barrels  of 
apples  to  a  dairy  of  16  cows,  during  a 
period  of  over  two  months  in  the  fall. 
The  resulting  flow  of  milk  and  cream 
was  marked.  Beginning  slowly,  the 
amount  was  increased  to  a  large  ration, 
the  cows  being  on  short  pasture,  and  the 
apples  thrown  from  the  wagon  twice 
daily.  For  best  results,  apples  should 
be  sweet,  or  ripe,  but  not  decayed  and 
fermented.  Ensiloed  apple  pomace  was 
not  so  satisfactory.  It  would  be  well, 
this  season,  when  apples  are  over-abun¬ 
dant  with  many,  to  ship  only  large,  fine 
fruit,  and  keep  the  second  grade  till 
mellow,  for  feeding  dairy  cattle  and 
other  stock.  The  sweetest  apples  should 
be  kept  for  the  horses,  and  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  part  of  the  gi-ain  ration 
when  at  light  work  with  marked  advan¬ 
tage.  Cotton -seed  meal  is  always  better 
when  fed  with  pasture,  ensilage  or  any 
laxative  food  such  as  apples,  rather  than 
with  dry  fodder.  For  giving  most  body 
to  milk,  cotton-seed  meal,  corn  meal  and 
bran  should  form  a  proper  ration,  with 
rather  more  corn  meal  fed  with  apples 
than  with  ensilage.  w.  H.  hart. 

Cooked  Apples  Are  Best. 

My  experience  with  feeding  apples  to 
milch  cows  has  been  limited  to  the  fall, 
when  we  were  sorting  apples,  and  when 
the  fall  feed  in  the  mowings  began  to 
fail.  I  do  not  feed  much  grain  at  that 
season.  There  is  a  heavy  growth  of 
rowen,  usually,  yet  not  quite  heavy 
enough  to  mow,  so  we  let  the  cows  in  a 
little  while.  When  the  frosts  come,  I  do 
not  like  to  turn  cows  out  to  eat  frozen 
grass,  and  a  little  later  I  do  not  turn 
them  out  till  noon  or  later.  They  do 
not  take  kindly  to  hay  at  that  time  ; 
they  will  eat  the  corn,  but  there  is  a 
place  which  apples  just  seem  to  fill  ;  so 
all  the  poor  apples  are  picked  up  for  the 
cows.  About  12  to  14  quarts  are  fed  at 
a  time.  There  is  always  some  danger  of 
the  apples  choking  them,  though  in 
many  years’  experience,  I  never  have 
had  a  case.  My  father  used  to  smash 
them  with  a  sort  of  maul,  but  we  do  not 
do  this.  I  should  not  want  to  put  cows 
upon  a  very  heavy  diet  of  apples — one- 
half  bushel  a  day  fed  morning  and  night, 
a  peck  at  each  time,  would  be  a  good 
ration.  But  it  would  be  best  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  apples  and  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  larger  quantities  of  apples.  I  fat¬ 
tened  several  cattle  on  cooked  apples, 
giving  them  all  they  would  eat,  with  a 
little  hay,  and  they  made  very  fine  beef. 

I  think  that,  if  the  apples  for  cows  could 
be  cooked,  they  would  be  much  better. 

j.  w.  NEWTON. 

Store  Small  Apples  for  Feeding. 

Apples  have  value  as  food  for  live 
stock  ;  all  kinds  relish  them  and  thrive 
upon  them.  But  I  do  not  know  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  their  relative 
food  value,  or  the  best  combination  in 
which  to  feed  them.  We  know,  from 
experience,  that  hogs  will  fatten  upon 
apples  and  grass.  The  most  rapid  gains 
I  was  ever  able  to  make  on  pigs,  were 
when  they  were  fed  apples  and  corn, 
ad  libitum,  and  given  skim-milk  as  their 
nitrogenous  food.  Cows  will  increase 
in  flow  of  milk  when  given  the  run  of 
orchards  in  the  fall.  After  becoming 
accustomed  to  eating  apples,  there  is  no 
danger,  except  the  constant  one  of  their 
choking,  from  giving  them  access  to  ap¬ 
ples  if  they  have  other  food.  But  they 
have  such  a  relish  for  them,  I  doubt  not 
they  eat  more  than  is  best  or  px-ofitable, 
for  apples  do  not  afford  a  complete 
ration.  Their  food  elements  are  largely 
carbonaceous,  being  fruit  sugar  and  the 
woody  fiber.  Hence,  when  used,  they 
should  substitute  some  carbonaceous 
factor  in  the  ration  and  be  supplemented 
by  a  nitrogenous  one. 

The  excess  of  acids  in  fruits  must  also 
be  counterbalanced  for  best  results.  Dry 


feeds,  as  mixed  hay,  and  the  by-products 
of  flouring  mills,  are  satisfactory.  To  the 
direct  question,  What  grain  should  be 
fed  with  apples  to  increase  both  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk  ?  I  would  say  that, 
if  by  “  quality  ”  is  meant  the  proportion 
of  butter  fat,  I  do  not  know,  as  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  this  cannot  be 
controlled  by  feeding.  There  is  no 
other  one  feed  that  can  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  apples  to  increase  the  flow 
of  milk  to  so  good  advantage  as  wheat 
bran.  But  I  should  not  confine  cows  to 
such  a  diet.  Were  I  to  store  apples  for 
winter  feeding  to  cows,  I  should  not 
allow  each  over  a  peck  a  day,  given  in 
two  feeds.  1  should  not  feed  them  at  all 
until  they  were  thoroughly  ripened,  and 
the  time  for  picking  is  not  the  test  of 
this. 

I  believe  that  it  will  pay  to  store  the 
small,  unmarketable  apples  for  the 
stock.  We  once  wintered  two  colts  on 
Harrison  apples  and  hay  ;  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  they  would  not  learn  to  eat  grain. 
I  remember  that  we  then  believed  that 
we  could  not  have  got  them  through  the 
winter  without  the  apples.  They  were 
allowed  all  they  would  eat,  and  they 
consumed  about  40  bushels  during  the 
winter.  They  may  be  fed  whole  to 
horses  without  danger,  but  cows  are 
much  less  liable  to  choke  if  the  apples 
are  cut  in  halves  for  them.  I  believe 
that  a  safe  rule  in  regulating  the  amount, 
is  to  allow  a  pound  a  day  for  each  100 
pounds  of  animal  ;  this  for  all  kinds  of 
stock  except  hogs.  For  them,  the  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  doubled  or  trebled,  as  they 
are  the  largest  feeders  among  domestic 
animals.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
cotton-seed  meal.  h.  p.  millkb. 


" MURRAIN "  IN  SOUTHERN  CATTLE. 

Ticks  have  been  uncommonly  plenti¬ 
ful  this  past  hot  season,  and  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  not  at  all  surprised  that  reports 
are  coming  in  from  all  directions,  of  cat¬ 
tle  dying  with  the  “  murrain.”  In  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  benefit  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  inclose  the 
following  clipping  from  the  Practical 
Farmer  : 

Bloody  Murrain.— We  lost  two  heifers  last 
week.  They  were  well  until  the  day  of  death,  then 
got  weak,  strained  to  evacuate  bowels,  but  with 
little  effect  and  feces  hard.  A  post-mortem  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  bowels  were  clogged,  and  bladder 
full  of  bloody  urine.  The  pasture  is  upland  and 
swamp,  and  the  grass  is  muddy  on  the  lowland. 
Since  the  heifers  died,  three  others  have  been 
sick.  I  gave  a  pound  of  salts  each,  and  had  the 
hard,  fecal  matter  removed  from  the  rectum.  They 
recovered.  e.  r.  Matthews. 

Fairfield  Co.,  S.  C. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  treatment  received  by  the  three 
heifers  that  recovered.  The  older  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  remember  my 
account,  some  years  ago,  of  the  success 
met  by  this  treatment.  There  may 
have  been  cases  where  the  animal  so 
treated  has  died,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  single  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
thousands  simply  drenched  with  all 
sorts  of  stuff,  have  fallen  victims  to  this 
scourge.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  partly  digested  food  becomes  so 
hard  and  dry  as  to  be  practicably  im¬ 
permeable  to  any  amount  of  physic  that 
a  sane  man  would  think  of  administer¬ 
ing.  Removal  by  hand  is  the  only  way 
of  accomplishing  the  object.  Give  the 
animal  a  well  diluted  dose  of  linseed  oil, 
epsom  salts  or  sulphate  of  soda.  Then 
quickly  roll  up  your  sleeves,  grease  the 
hand  and  arm  well  with  lard,  vaseline, 
or  the  like,  and  carefully  remove  by 
degrees  all  the  fecal  matter  within 
reach.  Repeat  every  half  hour,  if 
necessary,  until  a  natural  condition  is 
apparent.  I  have  never  known  this 
treatment  to  fail.  If  it  does  in  your 
case,  you  may  rest  pretty  well  assured 
that  you  began  treatment  too  late,  and 
that  nothing  else  would  have  availed. 
Nothing  but  easily  digested  food  should 
be  given  for  some  days  after  a  natural 
passage  is  secured.  This  is  an  ideal 
“  murrain  ”  year  ;  so  watch  your  cattle 
closely  until  after  heavy  frosts. 

J.  C.  SENGEK. 


DANGER  IN  MILK  “ PRESERVATIVES " 

The  R.  N.-Y.  made  a  vigorous  warfare 
against  “  Preservaline”  when  that  stuff 
was  advertised  so  extensively.  It  con¬ 
tained  boracic  acid,  and  was  both  a 
humbug  and  a  dangerous  article  for  use 
in  milk.  We  now  read  in  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man  of  a  case  in  England  where  seveD 
persons  in  a  boarding  house  were 
attacked  by  a  mysterious  disease  : 

Suspicion  was  attached  to  the  milk  supplied  to 
the  household,  which  had  been  taken  alone, 
blended  with  tea,  and  in  the  form  of  blanc  mange. 
To  the  morning  and  afternoon  supply,  the  cook 
had  added  a  preservative  which  was  found  to 
contain,  as  its  basis,  boracic  acid.  A  sample  as 
delivered  by  the  dairyman,  was  an.i'.zed  and 
found  also  to  contain  a  similar  substar.ce.  Thus, 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  preservative  had  been 
added  both  before  and  after  its  arrival  at  the 
house,  by  which  treatment  an  overdose  had  been 
administered.  Permission  was  obtained  to  give 
the  portion  of  unconsumed  blanc  mange  to  nine 
fowls.  Five  devoured  the  food  with  avidity,  and 
thus  secured  a  larger  portion  than  the  remaining 
four,  and,  though  vigorous  pullets,  they  all  died. 
The  remaining  four  suffered  badly,  butultimately 
recovered. 

That  reminds  one  of  the  kettle  of  mush 
which  was  salted  by  every  member  of 
the  family.  It  was  bad  enough  for  the 
milkman  to  use  the  drug,  but  when  the 
cook  used  it  after  him,  few  stomachs 
could  stand  the  dose. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  prohibits  the 
use  of  such  drugs.  It  declares  that  milk 
is  illegal  when,  among  other  things,  it 
contains  poisonous  ingredients  which 
may  render  such  article  injurious  to  the 
health  of  a  party  consuming  it,  or  if  it 
contain  any  antiseptic  or  preservative 
not  evident  and  not  known  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  or  consumer.  This  clearly  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  all  preservatives  like 
“Preservaline”,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  all  the  States  would  drive  this 
nasty  stuff  out  of  the  milk  dairies. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Average  Farmer 

may  not  know  that  by  cooking  he 
can  double  the  bulk  and  value  of 
meal  for  horses,  cattle  and  pigs. 

THE  GRANITE  STATE 
B0ILER  HMD  COOKER 

is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  best 
boiler  and  cooker  now  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  made  of  sheet  steel  of 
extra  heavy  weight,  and  galvan¬ 
ized  to  prevent  rust.  There  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Cooking  food  for  stock  is  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  and  most  successful  stock- 
feeders.  An  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Address 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H. 

I  I  I  I  I  «  »  TTTT 
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THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

ROOT?"™* 
CUTTER 

'  Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  & 

*  vegetables  for  STOCK 
>  FEEDINC.  The  only 
l  machine  made  with  self 
.  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
1  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
(  where.  Catalog  FREE.  Address 

\  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

1 17  River  Street,  YPSI L AN  Tl  -  M ICH .  macs: 
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EXCELLENCE 

.  ... _ i _ _ A„rmn 


are  svnonomous  terms  when  applied  to  our  FEED 
AND  ENSILAGE  CU  TTEES.  They  are  unsurpassed 
in  rapidity,  strength  and  durability  Straight  and 
angle  carriers,  all  lengths.  Write  for  onr  book  on 
Silos  and  Ensilage  construction,  with  valuable 
hints  to  Dairymen.  ITS  FREE. 

Silver  Mfc.  Co.,  Salem,  O. 


“SMALLEY 
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Outfit 
at  Work. 

Our  “family”  comprises  for '96,  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters,  Corn  Shredders,  Reed  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Grinders,  Knot  Cutters  and  Pow¬ 
ers  tor  operating.  Our  pamphlets  should  be 
read  by  every  “up-to-date”  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U.  S.  No.  1.  "The  Model  Round  Silo  and  howto 
build  it;”  latest  reports  from  practical  stock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn-Hay,”  the  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Free  with  catalogues  it  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


Grinder 

Grinds  Ear  Corn, 
dry  or  damp,  Shell<  <1 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oafs, 
and  other  Grains.  I)  es 
not  choke.  Sold  on  a 
guarantee.  Send  lor 
Descriptive  Circular. 

STAR  MNFG.  CO  , 

63  to  69  N.  St. 
New  Lexington,  O. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind,  rail!  machinery.  Floor 
mill,  built,  roller  or  buhr  system. 

Bedueed  Prices  for’96. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Feed  Cutter.  Fodder  Shredder  and  Feed  Grinder 


Three  Machines  in  One. 
Made  in  several  sizes,  and  at 
far  less  cost  than  three  sep¬ 
arate  machines  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Farming  Implements. 

Write  for  prices. 
Address 

ANN  ARBOR  A’G'L  CO  , 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  iOhorse  power. 

Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  NEW 
DOCTOR  BAILEY 

4°V 


CUTTER. 

and  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
,horse  and 
steam. 
Only 
machine 
made  with  a 
drawing 
and  shear¬ 
ing  cut. 
Great 
EJil  saving 
’of  power 


Made  only  by 

|AMES  PLOWCO., 
Boston  and  New  Yort 


and  increase 
of  capacity, 
jiai  Send  for  circular* 
fl  and  catalogue. 


A  FEED  MILL 


'“’.i.au  a  GOLD  MINE: 

The  Scientific 

The  best  on  Earth.  Grinds 
all  grains,  including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sices 
for  all  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO, 

^rlugflcld,  Ohio. 
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PEKIN  DUCKS  IN  KANSAS. 

THEIR  FEED  AND  CARE 

1.  Wliat  feed  and  care  shall  I  give  Pekin  ducks, 
so  as  to  get  early  winter  eggs  ?  2.  Is  dried  blood 
as  good  as  green  boue  ?  How  much  do  you  feed  ? 
3.  Will  the  young  ones  lay  first,  or  as  soon  as  the 
old  ones  ?  To  what  age  will  it  pay  to  keep  a  duck 
for  eggs?  4.  What  should  be  the  general  care 
and  management  of  ducks  for  market? 

Kansas.  F.  o.  c. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  E.  MOSS. 

1.  In  order  to  start  Pekins  laying,  say, 
January  1,  which  is  as  early  as  neces¬ 
sary,  begin  three  weeks  previous,  to 
feed  them  the  following  mash  in  these 
proportions  :  three  measures  of  boiled 
potatoes,  beets  or  turnips,  mashed  ; 
three  each  of  corn  meal  and  bran,  one 
each  of  dried  blood,  poultry  bone,  pul¬ 
verized  charcoal  and  sharp  sand.  To 
this,  add  cut  green  food  which  may  con¬ 
sist  of  cabbage,  steamed  clover  or  any 
available  green  stuff ;  use  half  as  much 
green  stuff  as  the  above  mixture  would 
make,  so  that  when  complete,  one-third 
of  the  mash  will  be  greens.  Ducks  need 
fodder  of  some  kind  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  to  insure  vigor  and  fertility, 
it  is  very  essential  during  the  laying 
season. 

2.  I  consider  dried  blood  superior  to 
beef  scrap  which  is  fed  by  the  eastern 
duck  raisers  almost  exclusively.  I  have 
never  used  green  bone  for  ducks.  My 
reasons  are,  first,  that  the  albumen  of 
the  egg  is  largely  composed  of  nitrogen, 
and  the  yolk  partly.  Blood  is  very  rich 
in  this  element,  and  in  a  much  more 
concentrated  form  than  in  scrap.  It 
contains  no  waste  tissue  or  any  matter 
that  is  liable  to  sour,  as  the  scrap  would 
do  under  certain  conditions.  Second, 
being  more  concentrated,  it  is  more 
economical.  Third,  being  as  fine  as 
meal,  it  is  more  easily  mixed  and  fed, 
requiring  no  soaking  or  chopping.  In 
feeding  bone  meal,  be  particular  to  use 
the  best  quality  of  poultry  bone.  I 
have  seen  one  of  our  large  packing 
houses  here  who  make  a  special  feature 
of  blood  and  bone  for  poultry,  select 
very  carefully  for  this  purpose,  the  very 
best  sound  bone  which  is  rich  in  hypo- 
phosphites  and  lime.  In  buying  bone 
meal,  be  careful  not  to  get  such  as  is 
made  from  gathered  bones — sound,  dis¬ 
eased  and  decayed,  and  fit  only  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  purposes.  This  would  be  fatal 
to  ducks.  Use  the  bone  in  the  above 
formula  only  three  days  in  a  week,  and 
the  blood  every  day.  Sand  may  be  fed 
in  the  mash  or  placed  where  they  can 
help  themselves.  Once  or  twice  a  week 
is  sufficient  for  the  charcoal.  As  soon 
as  laying  begins,  increase  the  corn  meal 
and  decrease  the  bran,  taking  care  that 
they  do  not  get  too  fat.  Feed  the  above 
morning  and  night. 

3.  The  young  hatched  in  April  and 
May  and  properly  cared  for,  will  begin 
laying  in  three  weeks  after  you  begin 
feeding  the  above,  as  will  also  the  old 
ones.  Egg  production  is  wholly  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  feed.  They  lay  about  100  to  110 
eggs  each,  on  an  average,  the  first  year, 
and  do  better  the  second  and  third  ;  but 
after  that,  should  be  discarded. 

4.  Questions  and  conditions  will  arise 
in  which  one  must  use  his  best  judgment, 
and  act  quickly.  An  ailing  duck  may 
be  a  dead  duck  in  an  hour  ;  act  quickly, 
or  his  companions  may  speedily  follow 
him.  I  have  had  excellent  results  in 
feeding  as  follows  :  No  food  whatever 
for  the  first  24  hours  ;  then,  every  two 
hours  for  the  first  four  days,  this  mix¬ 
ture  :  One  measure  of  hard-boiled  egg, 
chopped  fine,  and  one  of  stale  bread  or 
fine  bran,  one-fourth  measure  of  dried 
blood,  one-eighth  of  poultry  bone,  and 
a  little  charcoal  and  sand.  Wet  the  bread 
with  sweet  milk. 

When  from  four  to  eight  days  old,  feed 
every  three  hours  the  following  mixture: 
Four  measures  of  cut  green  stuff,  three 
each  of  boiled  vegetables,  fine  bran,  and 
corn  meal,  one  each  of  dried  blood  and 
bone,  with  charcoal  and  sand.  From 
the  ninth  day,  until  six  weeks  old,  feed 
four  times  a  day  the  same,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  decrease  the  bran  and  increase  the 


corn  meal  a  little,  so  that,  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  you  will  be  using  only  one 
measure  of  bran  and  four  of  corn  meal. 
A  week  before  marketing,  cut  down  on 
the  green  food,  and  add  a  little  more 
blood.  It  will  make  the  flesh  firmer  and 
add  to  its  appearance  when  dressed. 
After  the  first  week,  feed  charcoal  and 
bone  on  alternate  days.  All  feed  must 
be  wet,  or  what  is  called,  dry  wet  ;  if 
too  dry,  it  will  clog  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  while  if  too  wet  or  sloppy,  it  will 
stick  to  the  down,  especially  about  the 
head  and  eyes,  and  stop  up  the  nostrils. 

When  nine  weeks  old,  they  should 
weigh  4%  to  5  pounds  each,  and  should 
be  marketed.  Keep  ducklings  out  of  the 
water.  They  are  best  kept  in  the 
brooder  house  yards,  and  always  when 
possible,  feed  them  in  the  yards.  If  fed 
in  the  pens,  they  distribute  the  water 
you  give  them  all  over  the  pen,  which 
necessitates  a  change  of  litter  almost 
daily,  as  ducks  must  have  a  dry  floor  on 
which  to  roost,  or  they  will  contract 
rheumatism  and  die.  Give  plenty  of 
water  at  feeding  time,  but  market  ducks 
should  not  have  water  at  all  times  be¬ 
tween  meals,  as  they  will  drink  too  much. 
Cut  weeds  and  grass  for  them  to  peck  at 
between  meals.  Ducklings,  until  two 
weeks  old,  should  not  be  given  cold 
water  ;  warm  it  to  about  80  degrees  F. 
After  that,  cold  water  will  not  injure 
them.  House  them  during  a  rain  storm, 
as  carefully  as  you  would  young  turkeys. 
If  they  get  wet  before  they  are  feathered, 
they  sicken  and  die. 

Hardly  any  two  pens  of  ducklings  can 
be  fed  alike.  Where  one  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  to  worry  through  a  sea¬ 
son  or  more  of  brain-racking  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  lot  of  incubators  that 
were  made  to  sell  but  never  to  hatch  ex¬ 
cept  by  accident,  he  will  have  a  lot  of 
weak,  sickly  things  with  constitutions 
ruined  by  variable  heat  during  incuba¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  the  best  of  care  and 
feed  will  not  avert  a  great  mortality. 

Kansas  City. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Good  Record. — We  showed  three 
Jersey  cattle  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  this  week,  and  took  first,  second 
and  third  prizes.  Our  Duroc  Jersey 
swine  took  20  prizes — 10  first,  0  second, 
and  4  third.  Our  Mammoth  White  win¬ 
ter  rye  took  first,  edward  l  clarkson. 

Don’t  Need  Ensilage  — “I  don’t  need 
any  silo,”  said  Mr.  Garret  D.  Voorhes 
of  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  than  whom 
there  is  no  neater  or  more  careful  farmer 
anywhere.  “  My  corn  is  all  cured  and 
stacked  outdoors.  If  it  gets  a  little  too 
dry,  a  little  water  is  sprinkled  on  as  the 
courses  are  being  laid  on.  Then  with  a 
little  salt  sprinkled  over  each  half  load, 
as  the  stack  increases,  we  have  corn 
stalks  and  corn  fodder  that  the  cows  eat 
clean,  excepting  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  heavy  butts  that  become  dry  and 
weatherbeaten.”  Mr.  Voorhes  says  that 
he  plants  his  fodder  corn  far  enough 
apart  so  that  it  ears  nicely,  and  it 
always  keeps  green  and  sweet  in  the 
stack  ;  even  when  put  in  unusually  dry, 
with  the  water  and  salt,  it  becomes 
green  and  succulent  in  the  stack. 

Tuberculin  and  Cattle. — In  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  tuberculin  having  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  cattle,  I  would 
say  that  the  opinions  of  investigators 
upon  this  point  are  somewhat  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  each  other.  Personally,  in 
my  own  experience,  where  we  have  in¬ 
oculated  cattle  with  tuberculin  repeat¬ 
edly,  I  have  seen  no  ill  effects  from  its 
continued  use.  I  believe  that  this  opin¬ 
ion  is  also  held  by  Dr.  Salmon,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  a  result  of  very  much  more 
extensive  investigations  on  this  same 
subject.  Prof.  Nocard,  of  France,  be¬ 
lieves,  however,  that,  in  the  more  gen¬ 
eralized  cases  of  tuberculosis,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  harmful  effect  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  continued  use  of  tubercu¬ 
lin.  As  I  understand  his  views,  this 
danger  is  not  so  great  in  cases  where 
the  disease  has  not  thoroughly  fastened 


its  hold  on  the  animal.  From  the  above, 
I  would  say  that,  in  the  case  mentioned 
on  page  608,  there  is  very  little  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  disease  being  redistributed 
where  only  a  light  infection  is  found,  as 
in  the  instance  given.  h.  l.  russell. 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Fighting  Flies. — From  all  over  the 
country,  come  reports  of  the  damage 
done  to  stock  by  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
These  pests  are  unusually  abundant  this 
year.  The  Indiana  Farmer  thus  describes 
a  fly  trap  invented  by  a  Kentucky  man  : 

In  a  convenient  place  in  his  pasture  near  the 
watering'  place,  he  erected  a  small  tower  inclosed 
in  the  wire  gauze  usually  used  for  window  and 
door  screens.  An  ordinary  chute  leads  to  the 
tower,  and  beyond  it  is  a  dark  room,  in  which 
large  brushes  are  arranged  to  sweep  all  flies 
from  the  animals  as  they  pass  through  it.  On 
beingswept  from  the  animal,  the  flies  make  a  bee¬ 
line  for  the  daylight  of  the  tower,  and  are  thus 
entrapped  and  gradually  beat  themselves  to 
death  against  the  wire  screen  of  the  dome,  while 
the  animal  walks  out  the  other  way.  The  door 
admitting  the  animal  to  the  base  of  the  tower 
opens  inward  and  immediately  springs  shut 
when  the  animal  passes  it.  It  is  a  screen  door, 
protected  by  an  outside  lining  of  stiff  wire  net¬ 
ting,  and  the  cattle  readily  push  it  open.  The  in¬ 
ventor  claims  that,  after  being  driven  through  a 
few  times,  the  cattle  learn  to  run  to  this  trap  and 
go  through  by  themselves  when  tormented  by 
Hies,  as  readily  as  they  learn  to  run  to  a  thicket 
of  brush  to  scrape  off  the  flies,  or  as  readily  as 
horses  learn  to  run  to  a  barn  to  escape  flies. 

Wiiat  Heredity  Represents. — 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  makes  the  following 
forcible  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  good  breeding: 

“  Investigations  made  by  the  officials  at  Boon, 
Germany,  regarding  the  descendants  of  a  notori¬ 
ous  drunkard,  vagabond  and  thief,  Ada  Jurke, 
have  yielded  some  startling  results.  This  woman 
was  born  in  1740  and  died  at  an  early  age.  Her 
descendants  numbered  834,  of  whom  709  have  been 
accounted  for.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are 
thus  shown:  106  illegitimate,  142  beggars,  64  in¬ 
mates  of  poorhouses,  181  of  the  demimonde  and 
76  criminals,  among  whom  were  seven  murderers. 
The  family  has  cost  the  State  in  the  past  75  years, 
in  various  ways,  no  less  than  5,000,000  marks.”— 
Exchange. 

The  above  is  a  very  convincing  argument  and 
illustration  to  bring  before  those  dairy  farmers 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  heredity. 
There  are  thousands  of  such  farmers  in  these 
United  States.  Hide  past  their  farms  and  see  the 
scrub  bull,  like  John  Randolph’s  mule,  “  without 
pride  of  ancestry,”  and  certainly  without  any 
hope  of  decent  posterity.  Note  well  the  quality 
of  cows  they  have  bred  and  raised,  and  you  can 
see  that  they  have  no  intelligent  abiding  faith  in 
the  virtue  of  good  blood.  So  they  deal  in  scrub 
blood  all  the  while.  Heredity  is  a  tremendous 
power  in  men.  It  is  equally  a  power  with  farm 
animals,  and  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  dairy  farmer, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  until  he  has  made 
some  study  and  practice  in  the  principles  of 
breeding  a  good  animal.  Bad  heredity  taxes  the 
community  to  support  paupers  and  criminals. 
Bad  heredity  in  cows  taxes  the  farmer  to  support 
the  result  of  his  own  folly  in  the  shape  of  a  poor 
cow. 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Imported  and  Home  Bred. 
FULL.  BLOOD  AND  CROSS. 


Great  variety  as  to  color  and  size. 
Single,  Double,  Tandem,  Four-in-hand 
and  Saddle  Ponies. 

Also,  GRADE  PERCHERON  and 
FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 

Prices  reasonable.  Inspection  solic¬ 
ited.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

DUANE  H,  NASH  , 

Millington,  Morris  County,  N.  J. 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

from  darns  that  made  IS  lbs.  8  o/.s  ,  17  lbs.  12 
ozs.,  24  lbs.  3  ozs.  honest  printed  butter  in  7  days 

R  P.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


WANTTn  20  Jerseys  or  Guernseys;  must  be 
TV  Nil  I  L  U  new  milkers  or  due  tilts  fall,  subject 
to  the  Tuberculin  test,  and  cheau  for  cash.  Address 
AVEIllLL  &  GREGORY,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


AT  HOM  E  for  two  weeks. 

Willswood  Herds 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle, 
Recorded  South-Down  Sheep 

WILLSWOOD  FARM.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 
Address  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  20.’  Broadway,  N.Y.Clty 

WOODLAND  FARM  Sr,SWsl’“1’  °[ 

J.  E.  WING,  Manager,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  norn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


ULU  ilUUOf  lUUITU  nuuo*  age,  supplied 

from  our  herd  of  Poland  Chinas.  To  reduce  stock 
betore  enlarging  our  swine  parlors.  High  prices,  low 
prices;  any  kind  of  prices  accepted.  Write 

F.  H.  UAl'tiS  &.  sons,  CbiUenaugo,  N  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


all  ages.  Pigs  In  pairs  not  akin, 
tilled  free.  W.  E.  Mandkvillk 


Every  tenth  order 
,  Brookton,  N.  Y 
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SELECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  10  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH,  New  London  O 


l  consider  Jayne's  Expectorant  the  best  though 
Medicine  1  know  of.  In  cases  of  Croup,  IT  HAS 
SAVED  BOTH  MY  OWN  AND  CHILDREN’S  LIVES. 
— N.  N.  CAZEN,  Sparrow  Bush.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29.  1895. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills  — Adv. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


Is  a  Sure  Cure  for 
Colic.  Horse  AH,  Con¬ 
tracted  or  Knotted  i 
Cords,  Curbs.  Splints. 
Shoe  Boils,  Callous 
of  all  kinds,  etc.,  etc. 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 

And  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Locates 
lameness,  when  applied,  by  remaining  moist  on 
,  part  affected.  What  others  say  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to 
your  list  recommending  Tuttle’s  Elixir  for  curbs, 
i  broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails  In  the  feet.  I 
have  used  it  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times, 

1  and  never  failed  to  make  a  cure. 

J.  H.  Nay,  Keadville  (Mass.)  Trotting  Park. 
Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
i  Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  bottle  of 
,  either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any 
I  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

I) It.  8.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  K  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  HORSE  FOR  $3. 

Mr.  James  Mott,  of  Willmer,  Minn.,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  liverymen  and  horsemen  in  the 
Northwest,  says:  'Thad  one  of  my  best  driving 
mares  get  stiffened  in  the  shoulders  so  badly, 
that  she  was  worthless,  but  I  bought  a  package 
of  Dr.  McKee’s  Magic  Si-avin  Cure  for  83,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  her  shoulders,  and  it  has  completely 
cured  her,  so  that  she  is  just  as  good  as  ever.  It 
is  a  wonderful  medicine,  and  any  one  having  a 
lame  horse  should  use  it.  Sold  by 

O.  \V.  MolvEE,  V.  S.,  Benson,  Minn. 


Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS  , 
Sue.  to  The  E.  ,7.  Roche  Co, 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding.easy  running,  dut- 
a.ble  Green  Bone  Cutteis. 
5  V  «>  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
•  •  No.  10.  $6  75;  No  9,  $7  90; 
X  a  No.  8.  $9.60;  No.  3  $16:  No.4, 
•“  '  $18;  No  2  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial  Send  for  cat. 


DRIVING 


Still  King. 

THE  BIT  OF  BITS7 

Will  control  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  greater  than  ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  fln 

Nickel,  $1.50.  $liUU 
_  Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  RAV?I'S"E- 


•WWWWWWWWVrlVVvVWP 

Galled  Horses 

,  Breasts,  Backs,  Mouths,  etc.,  stained, , 
healed,  toughened  and  CURED  WHILE  AT  WORK. 
It’s  the  best.  You  will  swear  to  this  fact  if  you  ' 

■  will  try  CALL  POWDER.  GO  centebymail. 

MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  <*. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

write  for  catalogue. 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 
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Humorous. 

The  theory  that  the  more  a  man  has 
the  more  he  wants,  doesn’t  hold  good  in 
the  matter  of  twins. — Phila.  Record. 

“Is  your  father  a  large  man  ?  ”  asked 
a  stranger  of  little  five-year-old  Ted 
After  a  moment’s  thought  he  replied  : 
“  Well,  he’s  just  twice  as  big  as  I  am, 
because  one  pair  of  his  pants  will  make 
two  for  me.” — Youth’s  Companion. 

She  :  “  Now,  George,  wherever  we  go. 
don’t  pick  out  a  route  on  which  we  shall 
meet  another  horrid  cow  like  the  one 
that  stood  and  looked  at  us  the  other 
day.”  He  (with  a  superior  air)  :  “  That 
wasn’t  a  cow  ;  that  was  a  bull.”  She 
(decidedly) :  “  Well,  it  had  horns  like  a 
cow,  anyway.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

A  gentleman  traveling  in  England 
some  years  ago,  while  walking  near  a 
railway,  encountered  a  number  of  in 
sane  people  in  charge  of  a  keeper. 
Nodding  to  one  of  the  lunatics,  he  said  : 
“Where  does  this  railway  go  to?” 
With  a  scornful  look  the  lunatic  re¬ 
plied  :  “  It  doesn’t  go  anywhere  ;  we 
keep  it  here  to  run  trains  on.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  American. 


“  For  that  leaky,  dripping  roof, 

Use  Neponset  Water-proof.” 

Cover  and  sheathe  your  barns,  sheds, 
henhouses  —  all  your  outbuildings  — 
greenhouses — hotbeds — with  NEPON¬ 
SET.  With  it  you  can  erect  excellent 
buildings  at  low  cost,  and  costs  very 
much  less  than  shingles.  500  square  feet 
only  $5.00 — tacks  and  tin  caps  in¬ 
cluded.  Send  for  a  sample. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred 
paper;  odorless,  clean,  economical. 


We  will  send  you  Free  of  expense 

\ 

Samples  and  Particulars. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

Sole  nfrs.  East  Walpole,  Hass. 

NEPONSET 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers.  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Torker 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  »4o  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women. 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  In  every  town  in  the  LJ.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
poods.  Liberal  Terms;  Goon 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees. 
2oc.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
l(ic.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  H-pouna  Best  Imported  Tea.  any  kiud,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


FOR  SALE. 

Sixtv  acres  rich  land  adjoining  Dover,  the  Capital; 
flue  for  dairy,  fruit,  truck  and  poultry  farming. 
Good  buildings,  with  nine  head  tine  cows,  horses,  and 
all  farming  implements.  Possession 

J.  R.  MCGON1GAL.  Dover,  Del. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  Si..  Sjracuse.N.Y 


100  00  YOU  WANT  A  JOB  send 

_T~  '  sell  A7-.  a 

' "  1 1  - 


PC*  OAY  _  _  *.. 

EASILY  MADE  star  hame  fastener  co.  Chicago,  ill 


^  _ „ _  _  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogua 

3LLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  II/* 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Style*  h.  Slsee  for  Hors©  Bteana  Power 

Bell 

JS. I 


"FEEBftRlNBERS. 

- -  GRIND 

CORN 

Ear  or  Shell 
Oats,  Wheat,  Eye 
aaa  Barley  Fine 
Enough  for  any 
Furpcse. 

Made  only  by 
Stevens  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co., 
Joliet,  Ills. 


1854— Established  42  Years— 1896 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

Old  Reliable 

Halladay  Standard, 
Halladay  Geared, 
and  Cem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS. 

Guaranteed  to  be  the 

BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk 
Cutters,  Haying  Tools, 

Saw  Tables,  &c. 

Send  For  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

118  Water  St..  Batavia,  I1L 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  De¬ 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
aiong  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental. 


SHRUBS,  ROSES,  Etc.  FOR  FALL  PLANT 
ING.  LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN 
AMERICA.  General  catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  FREE  to  regular  customsrs,  to 
others  10c.  ELLW  AN  CER  &  BARRY,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Weight  Boxes. 


OUR  1896  Annual  Illustrates  the  BEST 

Binders, 

Mowers, 
Reapers 
Disk  Pulverizers- 

WRITE  FOR  IT.  ADDRESS 


Toledo ,  Ohio ;  Pittsburgh ,  Pa,;  Harr/sburghf  Pa  ,  or  Batavia ,  N.  Y. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 


We  offer  you,  In  addition  to  our  Stationary  Engine, 

THE  “STERLING” 

GASOLINE  PORTABLE 

Having  all  the  advantages  of  the  “  Charter." 
SUBSTANTIAL,  COMPACT,  EFFECTIVE, 

SAFE,  RELIABLE,  DURABLE 
Cut,  Description,  etc.,  on  application  to 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Beat  Machinery  at  Lowest  Frlees. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  York.  Pa. 


IMPERIAL 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 


w 


v*  rite  for 
Circulars. 


COVERED 

lr4Mial  Gear 

•tr 

Uner  .1  in  the  line  of 

Punv*g  Wind  Mills, 

We  solicit  the  closest 
investigation.  Also 

Imperial  Galvanized 
Steel  Derricks.  Iron 
Turbine  and  Colum¬ 
bia  Steel  Wind  en¬ 
gines.  Buekeje  Force 
and  Lift  1'unipa.Tank 
and  Spray  Pumps, 
Well  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chines.  Hydrants. 
Street  Washers.  Buck- 

_  _  eye  1.  a  w  n  Mowers, 

Iron  Fencing.  Cresting  and  Architectural 
Iron  Work  of  all  kinds. 


WIND 

MILL 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH’Y «? 
PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  iS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  ;5r~ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS., 

AURORA  ILL.-CmCAGO-r  DALLAS.TEX. 


A  TANK lastS 


you  \ 

We  think  we  have 
it  in  our  Steel 
Tank,  made  o  f 

BEST 

CALVANIZED 

STEEL, 

All  shapes. 
All  sizes. 
None  Better. 
Write  us  for  free 
catalogue  and 
prices.  We  know 
we  can  6&ve  yon 
money. 


9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  lnd. 


: 

* 

! 


A  WIND  MILL 

THAT  YOU  CAN  RELY  UPON  • 

for  all  the  purposes  tlieCOODHUE- 

—  ->  PUMP  AND 


i  for  which  wind 
i  mills  are  used 

!  IT  IS  NOT  LIKE 
|  OTHERS— IT 

[is 


i  We  also 
f  m  a  k  e  a 
'  full  line  of 
J  grinding  mills 
!  wood  saws,  she! 

!  lers,  fodder  and 
'  ensilage  cutters,  &c. 

[  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 


POWERS 

MILL.; 

Our 

famous  • 
Success  j 
I  horse  I 

tread! 

POWER 

is  a  Marvel. 
Adapted  to  all 
uses  requiring  a 
moderate  power.  * 


catalogue  sent  i-  Ktt.  w  -  - - 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  Biutavja,  J  J 


HENCH 

&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILL^ENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig- Hack.  Buck  motion  of  Carriage:!  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  trie  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  al  1  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  nnd  wear.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Hakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Sliellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper. 
HENCH  <fc  DROMGOLD.  BIfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


FREEMAN  ENSILAGE&FEED  CUTTER 


Strongest.  Most 
Desirable  and 
Easiest  to  Op¬ 
erate.  Best 
Reversible 
Carrier.  Can 
be  run  in  any 
direction,  and 
c»n  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  any  cut¬ 
ter  Made  in 
all  sizes  for 
hand  and 
power.  Has 
safety  fly 
wheel,  patent  drop  leaf  table  and  stop  feed,  four¬ 
sided  dead  knife.  The  best  machine  of  its  kiDd  in 
the  market.  Send  at  once  for  circulars  and  prices. 
ROSS  BROTHERS,  162  Front  St.,  Worcester.  Mass 
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THE  TYPICAL  “ HOTHOUSE  LAMB." 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  ITS  BREEDING  ? 

What  Shall  Its  Feeding  Be? 

“  Mother,  how  can  I  best  manage  my  husband  to 
keep  him  always  good  natured,  and  always  in  love 
with  me  ?  ” 

Thus  asks  the  young  bridp,  of  the  mother  and  wife 
of  long  experience.  The  answer  is  terse  and  emphatic  : 
“  Feed  the  brute.”  That  woman  knew.  So,  when 
the  somewhat  oldish  bride,  Mrs.  Producer,  comes  to 
me  for  advice  as  to  how  to  treat  her  somewhat  fickle 
and  perverse  husband,  the  Mr.  Market,  I  answer : 
“  Feed  the  brute.”  Give  him  what  he  wants  and  all 
he  wants  of  it,  but  don’t  load  his  plate  with  things 
for  which  he  has  no  relish,  or  with  which  he  has  been 
already  surfeited  ;  that  is,  if  you  care  to  have  his 
smiles,  and  keep  him  so  good  natured  and  happy 
that  he  will  now  and  then  allow  you  to  slip  your 
slender  hand  into  his  pocket-book. 

To-day,  the  Market  says  continu¬ 
ally,  “Too  many  common  sheep  on 
sale,  prices  very  low  for  all  such 
grades,  and  a  good  many  carried 
over  unsold.  Good  lambs  in  strong 
demand,  and  not  enough  to  go 
around.  A  bunch  of  fancy  Ohio 
lambs  topped  the  market  at  a  price 
more  than  double  that  quoted  for 
the  common  sheep.” 

For  several  years,  the  demand  for 
choice  winter  lambs,  misnamed  hot¬ 
house  lambs,  has  been  a  growing 
one,  and  although  the  number  of 
men  embarking  in  the  production 
of  these  lambs  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  prices  for  choice,  fat  lambs 
early  in  the  season,  have  kept  up, 
and  neither  free  wool,  overproduc¬ 
tion  nor  the  gold  standard  has 
affected  them.  Fat  winter  lambs 
are  wanted  on  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  of  the  cities.  There  is  no 
other  such  delicious  or  healthful 
meat.  The  wealthy  will  have  them, 
and  they  will  not  mind  the  price, 
so  the  quality  suits. 

There  is  small  danger  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  overdone.  First,  it  is 
not  often  that  the  man  can  be  found 
who  will  succeed  if  he  tries  it.  I 
am  by  no  means  writing  this  to  in¬ 
duce  men  who  are  all  untried  in  the 
sheep  business,  to  embark  in  the 
rearing  of  winter  lambs.  It  takes 
a  good  shepherd  to  care  for  the 
ewes  during  pregnancy,  to  bring 
them  safely  to  the  large  feeding  of  grain  necessary 
to  the  great  production  of  milk  for  the  lamb  fatten¬ 
ing,  and  to  look  after  the  little  baby  lambs,  avert,  not 
cure,  their  little  ills  and  see  that  they  never  suffer, 
either  the  discomforts  of  hunger  or  the  death  pangs 
of  over-feeding.  Next,  it  is  a  habit  that  must  be 
acquired  like  other  habits.  The  ewe  must  get  into 
the  habit  of  dropping  her  lambs  early.  The  man 
must  get  into  the  habit  of  providing  suitable  food,  of 
attending  to  the  little  charges  with  the  regularity  and 
care  that  he  would  expend  in  a  human  nursery. 

Fig.  199  shows,  perhaps,  an  ideal  type  of  fat  lamb, 
ripe  for  the  butcher,  perhaps  a  trifle  too  old  to  bring 
the  top  price.  I  will  briefly  give  her  history.  Her 
mother  was  born  among  the  hills  of  Dorsetshire,  of  a 
race  that,  for  centuries,  have  been  accustomed  to 
dropping  their  lambs  at  the  earliest  season.  When 
she  was  a  yearling,  she  was  bred,  and  her  first  lamb, 
a  single,  was  dropped  in  the  fall  of  1894.  She  suckled 


him  through  the  winter,  and  was  well  but  carefully 
fed  to  develop  her  milking  qualities.  This  first  ram 
proved  a  show  animal,  so  was  not  butchered,  although 
of  perfection  in  quality. 

When  the  next  lambing  time  came,  the  ewe  dropped 
twins,  one  of  which  was  accidentally  killed.  She  was 
strong  and  well  nourished,  so  gave  plenty  of  milk. 
As  soon  as  the  lamb  was  taking  all  of  her  milk,  she 
was  given  more  and  richer  food  until  soon  she  was 
eating  all  that  she  wanted  of  this  mixture  :  Corn  meal, 
100  pounds  ;  wheat  bran,  100  pounds ;  oil  meal,  25 
pounds,  with  all  the  clover  hay  that  she  wanted.  The 
ewes  and  lambs  were  not  confined  at  all  after  the 
lambs  were  strong  enough  to  stand  the  cold,  but  ran 
in  and  out  of  an  open  shed  as  they  pleased.  It  is 
probable  that  quicker  fattening  might  have  been 
secured  had  the  ewes  and  lambs  been  kept  in,  however, 
at  the  expense  of  ultimate  strength  and  vigor  which 
it  was  my  wish  to  have  as  great  as  possible,  as  many 


A  FIRST-CLASS  “HOTHOUSE  LAMB.”  Fig.  199. 

of  the  lambs  were  of  good  blood  and  designed  for  the 
flock. 

I  have  thought  this  lamb  near  the  ideal  of  perfec¬ 
tion  for  the  winter  lamb  market.  It  is  probable  that 
she  might  have  been  better  had  the  Dorset  mother 
been  crossed  with  a  vigorous  South  Down  ram.  That 
is  the  experiment  that  I  shall  try  some  day  when  I 
have  more  Dorsets. 

Is  the  Dorset  ewe  the  best  for  raising  winter  lambs  ? 
That  question  is  rarely  asked  now.  I  think  that  sheep 
men  are  agreed  that  she  is  the  best.  Why  should  she 
not  be?  Is  there  nothing  in  heredity,  in  breeding  for 
a  special  purpose  through  long  periods  of  time  ?  To 
deny  it,  is  to  deny  the  principle  of  breeding  and  selec¬ 
tion  that  has  made  every  breed  of  English  sheep  what 
it  is.  And  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
The  Dorset  lambs  are  the  plums  in  the  winter-lamb 
pudding  all  the  time. 

Somewhat  of  a  different  question  is,  “Is  the  Dorset 


the  best  sire  for  winter  lambs  ?  ”  I  would  not  blame 
one  who  disputed  this,  from  a  theoretical  standpoint. 
To-day,  there  are  plenty  of  data  to  show  that  the  Dor¬ 
set  is  the  best  sire.  See  the  bulletins  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station.  See  the  Stockman  lamb 
test  last  year,  where  Shropshires,  Rambouillets  and 
Dorsets  were  compared,  the  Dorsets  winning  at  a 
walk.  Yesterday,  at  our  Ohio  State  Fair,  I  had  a  talk 
with  that  veteran  and  world-known  sheepman,  S.  H. 
Todd.  Knowing  that  he  had  been  trying  the  Dorsets, 
I  asked  him  as  to  the  results.  He  is  not  a  breeder  of 
Dorsets,  and  talked  to  me  from  a  pen  of  beautiful 
Shropshire  lambs,  ideally  perfect ;  lambs  that  he  de¬ 
clares  will  take  all  the  prizes  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  next  winter,  so  he  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
partiality  to  the  Dorsets. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Wing,  I  will  have  to  admit  that  the  Dor¬ 
set  rams  crossed  on  my  ewes,  got  me  better  lambs 
than  my  Shropshire  rams.  Not  that  the  Dorset  lambs 
were  larger  or  heavier,  they  were 
not  always  so  heavy ;  but  they 
ripened  nicer  and  younger.  They 
brought  no  more  money.  I  gave 
them  a  fair  test.  I  don’t  think  that 
they  got  any  earlier  lambs  than  the 
Shropshires.  I  don’t  believe  that 
there  is  much  in  the  claim  that  they 
will  tease  the  ewes  to  breeding  early 
in  the  season.  Your  Dorsets  are  all 
right  for  winter  lambs.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  no  other  sheep 
so  good.  But  when  it  comes  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  lamb  past  the  winter-lamb 
period,  why,  look  at  this  Shrop¬ 
shire,  now  !  Did  you  ever  see  a 
Dorset  that  would  like  to  look  her 
in  the  face  ?  ” 

“  But,  Mr.  Todd,  what  did  your 
early  lambs  bring  you  on  the  mar¬ 
ket?” 

“  At  first,  the  best  ones  sold  up  to 
§8  each.  They  afterward  dropped 
down  to  about  $5,  and  late  in  the 
season,  to  much  less  when  the  rush 
of  late-dropped  came  in.” 

“  Well,  and  what  would  the  year¬ 
ling  lambs,  even  as  good  as  these, 
be  worth,  on  the  mutton  market  ?  ” 
“  This  lamb  ought  to  weigh  about 
130  pounds  to-day.  She  would  bring 
5 M  cents  per  pound  in  Buffalo.” 

“  So,  after  all,  it  is  the  early  lamb 
that  brings  the  greater  profit  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  beyond  a  question.  The 
early  lamb  eats  less  than  one-quarter 
the  food  of  the  yearling.  He  escapes 
the  many  dangers  that  beset  the  lamb 
after  he  is  weaned.  As  you  know, 
half  the  lambs  in  Ohio  to-day  are  diseased  with  tape¬ 
worms  and  other  dangerous  parasites.  It  is  really 
easier  to  give  two  or  three  months  of  real  good  care 
and  food  to  the  lamb  and  its  mother,  than  to  give 
about  half  care  for  a  year.” 

Further  details  of  how  really  to  succeed  in  the 
production  of  these  winter  lambs  will  be  given  later. 
I  have  stolen  some  ideas  from  Mr.  Todd  ;  I  have, 
also,  stumbled  on  to  a  few  facts  in  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  I  am  not  in  fear  of  leading  to  overproduction, 
for  reasons  that  I  have  stated.  j.  e.  wing. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  it  is  true  that  prices  for  choice  hot¬ 
house  lambs  have  been  good,  still,  in  this  market,  they 
have  not  been  so  high  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  as  previously.  Only  a  very  small  number  of 
customers  can  pay  the  high  prices  at  which  these  lambs 
formerly  sold.  Receipts  have  yearly  been  increasing, 
and  prices  have  been  decreasing.  Still  the  prices  of 
the  best  have  not  yefc  declined  below  the  profit  point 
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APPLES  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 

THK  QUESTIONS. 

1.  When  apples  are  stored  in  barrels  in  a  good,  cool  cellar  or 
storage  room,  should  the  barrels  be  beaded,  or  will  they  keep 
equally  well  if  the  barrels  are  not  headed  ?  2.  Does  it  make  any 
difference  about  the  keeping  of  fruit,  whether  the  barrels  arelaid 
down  or  stand  on  end  ? 

THE  ANSWERS. 

1.  If  the  barrels  be  headed,  the  apples  will  keep 
better,  because  this  prevents  evaporation,  and  makes 
them  less  subject  to  changes  of  temperature.  2.  The 
position  of  the  barrels  will  make  no  difference  ;  I 
have  tried  both  ways.  H.  E.  van  deman. 

1.  I  think  that  apples,  stored  in  a  cellar,  should  be 
headed  to  keep  them  away  from  the  light  as  much  as 
possible  ;  but  I  have  my  barrels  made  a  little  open 
between  the  staves  around  the  head,  so  that  air  can 
circulate  freely.  2.  In  regard  to  setting  barrels  on 
end,  I  cannot  see  any  difference,  if  the  bottom  course 
of  barrels  be  set  on  strips  of  boards  so  that  the  air 
can  circulate  under  the  barrels.  We  usually  lay  them 
down  and  put  boards  under  the  barrels  near  the  ends 
of  the  barrels.  t.  b.  wilson. 

1.  My  experience  is  entirely  in  favor  of  heading  up 
barrels  of  apples,  as  stored  away  in  the  cellar,  and 
thus,  as  far  as  possible,  excluding  the  air  from  them. 
Some  varieties  are  inclined  to  shrivel  more  or  less, 
and  will  be  found  to  retain  their  crisp,  fresh  condition 
far  better  when  thus  handled,  while  all  varieties,  in 
my  experience,  will  suffer  less  shrinkage  and  be 
found  in  better  condition  if  thus  cared  for  up  to  the 
time  of  their  maturity.  2.  Barrels  should  in  all  cases 
where  circumstances  will  permit,  be  stored  upon  the 
side,  rather  than  to  stand  on  end.  s.  D.  willard. 

1.  My  practice  in  keeping  apples  in  a  cellar,  is  to 
leave  the  barrels  without  heading,  for  the  pressure 
necessary  to  fit  them  to  send  to  market,  will  bruise 
some  of  the  apples.  The  fruit  will  also  shrink  so  that 
they  will  need  filling  up  a  little,  even  though  they  do 
not  require  resorting.  So  I  set  the  lower  tier  without 
heading,  and  the  second  tier  on  top  in  place  of  a 
head,  with  loose  heads  laid  on  the  upper  tier.  2.  It 
makes  no  difference  when  headed,  whether  the  bar¬ 
rels  are  laid  down  or  stand  on  end,  in  regard  to  keep¬ 
ing.  The  apples  should  be  covered  in  some  way  to 
secure  an  even  temperature  and  to  prevent  shriveling. 

T.  S.  GOLD. 

1.  My  experience  in  keeping  apples  is  that  they  will 
keep  quite  as  well  in  a  cool  cellar  or  storage  room,  if 
the  barrels  are  not  headed,  provided  they  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  If,  however,  the  doors  or  windows  are  left 
open  at  times,  causing  sudden  changes  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  then  the  barrels  should  be  headed  up  tight, 
so  that  the  apples  will  not  feel  the  change.  The  evener 
and  lower  the  temperature  can  be  kept,  the  better  it 
is  for  the  apples,  always  keeping  it  above  the  freezing 
point,  however.  If  apples  are  to  be  kept  in  a  warm 
atmosphei'e,  or  shipped  during  warm  weather,  I 
should  prefer  to  slit  the  barrels  to  prevent  heating, 
in  the  same  way  that  peaches,  pears  and  vegetables 
are  shipped.  2.  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  laying  the 
barrels  down,  unless  it  be  for  convenience.  My  opinion 
is  that  more  is  to  be  gained  by  careful  picking  and 
handling,  than  by  the  shape  of  the  package  in  which 
they  are  kept.  One  rotten  apple  in  a  barrel  will  give 
all  the  others  the  influenza,  if  it  has  half  a  chance. 

c.  w.  SCARFF. 

_ 

TWO  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  KANSAS. 

THE  questions. 

A  reader  in  northern  Kansas  asks  the  following  questions  : 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  them  from  your  own  experi¬ 
ence?  “  I  wish  to  grow  two  strawberries.  One  must  be  of  good 
size,  attractive  and  productive  for  home  use  and  near  market. 
The  other  must  be  productive,  and  sweet  enough  to  eat  in  the  field 
without  sugar.  What  would  you  plant  with  them  to  furnish 
pollen  ?  ” 

THE  ANSWERS. 

Haverland  or  Marshall,  Greenville  or  Haverland, 
Enhance  or  Parker  Earle.  t.  t.  lyon. 

Michigan. 

For  the  first  berry  I  would  recommend  Warfield 
No.  2,  fertilized  with  Beder  Wood.  For  the  second 
berry,  Parker  Earle,  a  self -fertilizer.  Mount  Vernon 
or  Enhance  might  be  used  for  a  late  fertilizer. 

Nebraska.  J.  w.  stevenson. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  soil  and  location,  slope 
and  exposure,  that  it  is  hard  to  give  an  answer  just  as 
the  person  wants  it  given.  On  very  rich  soil,  it  would 
be  best  to  plant  a  slow  grower,  or  one  that  does  not 
make  too  many  plants,  for  a  plant-producer  will  often 
cover  the  ground  so  thickly  that  the  berries  will  be 
small.  Of  course,  this  will  be  obviated  if  the  runners 
be  kept  down  ;  but  here  in  the  West,  we  usually 


grow  by  the  matted  row  system.  In  answer  to  the 
questions,  therefore,  I  should  say,  Bubach  and  Parker 
Earle.  l.  A.  Goodman. 

Missouri. 

The  two  strawberries  I  would  unhesitatingly  plant 
are  Parker  Earle  and  Timbrell.  The  former  will 
pollenize  the  latter  ;  they  are  grand  in  every  respect, 
and  sweet  enough  for  any  one.  Out  of  100  varieties, 
these  two  are  my  choice.  samuel  miller. 

Missouri. 

The  Warfield  has  been  the  standard  berry  over  this 
part  of  the  Northwest.  Size,  firmness  and  good  ship¬ 
ping  qualities,  make  it  a  favorite  for  sending  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets  ;  but  the  Crescent  is  rather  more  reliable 
as  a  cropper,  and  this  past  season,  equally  as  popular 
for  home  use  and  near  market.  For  a  berry  sweet 
enough  to  eat  in  the  field  without  sugar,  many  people 
like  the  Princess ;  but  in  wet  seasons,  it  is  very 
soft  and  lacking  in  flavor.  I  prefer  the  Timbrell, 
after  the  short  trial  I  have  given  it,  but  the  Bubach 
is  quite  popular  here.  For  pollenizers,  the  Michel, 
Lovett,  Beder  Wood  and  Enhance  are  used.  My 
choice  is  Beder  Wood,  where  it  does  not  rust  too 
badly,  and  the  Enhance.  These  varieties  are  not  only 
good  pollenizers,  but  the  first  is  productive,  and  one  of 
the  best  early  berries.  The  Lovett  may  take  the  place 
of  the  Beder  Wood,  where  the  latter  rusts  badly,  and 
is  less  liable  to  injury  from  late  frosts. 

Minnesota.  j.  s.  Harris. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Some  Fruit  Experiments. — I  set  out  an  orchard  in 
the  spring  of  1892,  mostly  of  peaches,  pears  and  plums, 


THE  SHELBY  GRAPE.  Fig.  200.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  642. 

about  25  varieties  of  each,  to  test  their  quality  and  hardi¬ 
ness.  I  have  plowed  each  year  since,  in  June,  applied  300 
to  500  pounds  of  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  per  acre, 
and  planted  to  potatoes.  After  the  potatoes  were  off, 
I  sowed  it  to  rye  and  plowed  it  under  the  following 
June.  I  have  had  good  crops  of  potatoes,  and  the 
trees  have  made  a  good  growth,  but  have  borne  only 
a  very  little  fruit.  On  40  Abundance  plum  trees,  I 
have  not,  as  yet,  seen  a  blossom,  and  over  50  Crosby 
peach  trees  have  borne  only  about  one-half  dozen 
peaches  ;  not  even  a  blossom  appeared  on  them  this 
year,  and  the  wood  killed  the  worst  of  any  in  the 
orchard.  Only  one  night  during  the  winter  did  the 
cold  get  to  18  degrees  below  zero.  t.  m.  r. 

Erie,  Pa. 

How  to  Describe  the  Sex  of  Strawberries. — 
There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  editors  of  rural  papers,  and  those  who 
make  up  the  experiment  station  reports  and  nursery 
catalogues  ;  it  is  with  regard  to  the  description  of  the 
flowers  of  the  strawberries.  The  words,  pistillate, 
staminate,  hermaphrodite,  and  bisexual  and  their  ab¬ 
breviations,  are  still  used  by  some  of  them.  While 
these  are,  in  a  measure,  correct,  they  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  so.  Many  varieties  that  are  called  pistillate 
are  not  strictly  so,  and  those  which  are  designated  as 


staminate  are  also  as  truly  pistillate.  Hermaphrodite 
is  physiologically  correct,  but  it  is  a  clumsy  word,  and 
not  understood  by  many  farmers,  and  others,  too. 
Bisexual  is  all  right  in  point  of  fact,  but  it  is  also  a 
“  big  word”  to  some  readers. 

There  is  an  easy  way  out  of  the  trouble  ;  it  is  to 
call  them  perfect  and  imperfect.  These  terms  ex¬ 
press  the  facts  exactly,  and  are  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  technical  botany.  The  abbreviations,  Per. 
and  Imp.,  may  be  used,  if  desired.  These  terms  will 
be  understood  by  all  reading  people,  as  well  as  by 
the  scientists  and  experts.  They  are  simple,  plain, 
and  descriptive.  The  perfect  varieties  will  be  under¬ 
stood  as  having  the  ability  to  pollenize  the  imperfect 
ones,  and  the  latter  will  be  known  as  needing  the 
other  kinds.  Already,  many  of  the  nurseries  and 
experiment  stations,  and  editors  are  using  these 
terms,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  will  do  so. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Some  Fair  Notes. — There  is  much  ignorance,  or 
downright  dishonesty,  shown  by  exhibitors  of  fruit, 
grain  and  potatoes  in  naming  varieties,  one  kind  of 
showy  apple  often  appearing  under  a  half  dozen 
names.  Judging  from  the  exhibit  at  the  Hornells- 
ville  Fair,  apples  and  potatoes  must  be  unusually  good 
in  that  locality.  A  special  premium  brought  out  a 
fine  lot  of  Vick’s  Early  potatoes,  and  its  quality  and 
size  make  it  one  of  the  best  early  potatoes.  One  ex¬ 
hibit  of  “  Rural  ”  potatoes  was  marked  :  No.  1,  five 
hills  for  a  peck.  No.  2,  seven  hills  for  a  peck.  No. 
3,  four  hills  fora  peck.  I  make  that  976,  697,  1,220 
bushels  per  acre.  The  No.  2  were  the  smallest.  All 
very  smooth.  That  yield  ought  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  a  “  half 
crop.”  The  growers  say,  “  Few  tubers  in  the  hill, 
small  size,  White  grubs,  rot,  and  reduced  area  are 
our  reasons  for  looking  for  a  small  yield.”  The  Spitz- 
enburg  apple  was  shown  by  a  dozen  exhibitors  ; 
some  specimens  were  very  large.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  this  apple  of  rare  quality  has  not  the  other 
quality  of  “  doing  well,”  so  all  could  have  them.  Our 
people  prefer  them  canned  to  peaches,  c.  e.  chapman. 


LATEST  ABOUT  “  CERTIFIED  MILK.” 

We  have  had,  in  years  past,  so  much  about  the 
methods  employed  at  the  Fairfield  Dairy  in  produc¬ 
ing  “Certified  Milk,”  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  go 
over  the  process  again.  On  a  visit  to  the  dairy  last 
week,  we  found  350  cows  in  milk.  This  milk  is  bottled 
and  sold  in  Newark,  Montclair,  Orange  and  other 
places  in  New  Jersey.  This  is,  probably,  the  largest 
single  dairy  in  the  world,  and  the  milk  is  absolutely 
clean  and  pure. 

But  little  effort  is  now  made  to  breed  milking  cows. 
A  few  heifers  from  the  best  cows  are  raised,  but  most 
of  the  cattle  are  bought  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y., 
and  shipped  by  rail  to  the  dairy.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
big,  strong,  Jersey  grades,  usually,  with  Short-horn 
or  Ayrshire  blood  showing  in  color  or  shape.  They 
are  picked  out  by  an  agent,  and  sent  subject  to  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  and  the  tuberculin  test.  As  a  rule, 
few,  if  any,  are  rejected,  because  of  bad  shape  or 
poor  milking  qualities.  Possibly,  an  average  of  two 
out  of  a  car-load  will  respond  to  the  tuberculin  test 
And  they  are  never  so  far  gone  with  the  disease  as  to 
be  dangerous.  Mr.  Francisco  claims  that  a  first-class 
dairyman  should  be  enough  of  a  student  of  cows  to 
detect  the  disease  by  outward  appearance  before  it 
becomes  dangerous.  The  cows  most  desired  are  heavy 
milkers  with  their  second  calf.  Such  cows  average 
in  price  about  $37.50.  When  they  fail  at  the  pail, 
they  are  fattened  and  sold  for  beef — bringing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $30.  This  business  is,  evidently,  more  profit¬ 
able  than  it  would  be  to  try  to  raise  all  the  young 
stock  required  to  keep  up  a  herd  of  350  milkers. 

For  some  years,  Mr.  F.  was  undecided  whether 
to  use  the  silo  or  not.  The  matter  has  now  worked 
out  to  the  point  where  he  says  that,  without  the  silo, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  run  the  business  success¬ 
fully.  There  are  three  big  silos  on  the  place,  hold¬ 
ing  1,600  tons  of  ensilage  all  told,  and  they  will  be 
filled  this  year  from  100  acres  of  corn — besides  a  large 
amount  of  green  fodder  fed  directly  to  the  cows.  Mr. 
F.  says  that  he  would  like  to  feed  ensilage  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  that  is  what  he  expects  to  do.  The 
cows  have  only  a  mouthful  of  hay  for  their  daily 
ration — just  a  few  pounds  “to  keep  their  teeth  in 
order.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  silo  is  the  effect  it  has  nad  upon  the  hay 
mow.  A  few  years  ago,  many  big  dairy  barns  were 
built  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  secure  ample 
room  in  the  mows  for  hay.  In  some  cases,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  was  greatly  increased  in  order  to 
provide  for  this  hay  storage.  Since  then,  these  dairy¬ 
men  have  learned  more  about  the  value  of  ensilage, 
and  have  put  in  large  silos.  The  result  is  that  the 
mows  are  nearly  empty  and  quite  useless,  unless  hay 
is  to  be  raised  for  sale.  The  l,0G0~ton  silo  may  be 
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built  with  the  grain  bin  off  in  a  small  two-story  L, 
and  the  cows  kept  in  a  one-story  building.  The  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  cost  of  building  a  big  hay  mow  will  be 
immense. 

Mr.  Francisco  has  not  changed  his  feeding  ration 
of  grain,  or  his  manner  of  feeding  it  since  our  last 
report.  The  grain  mixture  is  still  200  pounds  best 
corn  meal,  100  pounds  malt  sprouts,  and  100  pounds  of 
bran.  This  is  wet  up  12  hours  before  feeding,  so  that 
it  forms  a  soft  mush.  This  mixture  has  always  given 
a  milk  of  good  quality  and  very  satisfactory  flavor. 
Mr.  F.  says  that  he  does  not  care  to  experiment  with 
cheaper  grain  combinations.  This  one  is  satisfactory, 
and  produces  milk  of  standard  composition.  When 
asked  if  he  tried  to  produce  a  very  rich  milk  ;  Mr.  F. 
said  that  he  does  not  care  for  over  four 
per  cent  of  fat,  and  13  %  to  14  per  cent 
total  solids.  Such  milk  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  his  trade  than  if  it  contained 
more  fat. 

One  thing  we  noticed  about  the  dairy 
house  was  the  great  use  that  is  being 
made  of  live  steam  in  cleaning  utensils. 

After  washing  and  rinsing,  the  glass 
bottles  are  put  into  a  stout  chest  and 
steamed  for  15  minutes.  Before  each 
milking,  the  cans  and  pails  are  all 
steamed,  and  the  milk  cooler  is  thor¬ 
oughly  scalded  in  every  part  by  forcing 
a  jet  of  live  steam  all  over  it.  There  is 
nothing  more  cleansing  than  steam,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  driven  into  every  crack  and 
crevice — places  that  could  hardly  be 
reached  by  water  and  cloth. 


and  fall  cabbage  for  melons  and  turnips,  with  excel¬ 
lent  success.  All  this  time,  I  kept  one  or  two  wagons 
running  daily,  selling  at  retail  all  the  smaller  vege¬ 
tables  found  in  a  first-class  garden.” 

1  ‘  Do  you  not  grow  small  fruits,  too  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  few  years  ago,  I  started  growing  straw¬ 
berries,  and  afterwards,  raspberries.  I  have  now  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  each,  besides  5,000  vines  of  the  latest  in¬ 
troductions  in  grapes.  I  set  out  strawberries  in 
August  when  sufficient  rain  comes,  or  as  soon  after 
as  possible.  Set  at  that  season  on  highly-fertilized 
soil,  very  nearly  a  full  crop  is  gathered  the  following 
spring.  After  bearing  another  year,  they  are  plowed 
under.  Most  of  the  crop  is  sold  in  Pine  Bluff.  I  take 
great  pride  in  the  berries,  and  give  them  perfect  cul¬ 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  ARKANSAS 

ADVANTAGES  OF  GOOD  CLIMATE  AND 
CHEAP  FERTILIZERS. 

Most  of  our  readers  ^have,  doubtless, 
heard  about  the  market  garden  business 
as  it  is  conducted  at  the  South.  With 
an  early  spring,  and  a  long,  pleasant 
autumn,  the  southern  gardener  is  able 
to  obtain  large  crops  and  to  keep  his  land 
covered  with  growing  plants  for  nine 
mouths  of  the  year.  The  trouble  with  most  of 
the  southern  growers  is  that  they  are  so  far  away 
from  the  northern  markets,  that  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  eats  up  nearly  all  the  profit.  Their 
vegetables  and  fruits  being  so  long  on  the  journey, 
must  be  ranked  as  second-class  when  they  reach  the 
North,  as  it  was  necessary  to  pick  them  before  they 
were  fully  ripe,  so  that  they  might 
ripen  on  the  way. 

While,  of  course,  the  South  does  not 
offer  the  attractions  in  nearby  mar¬ 
kets  that  are  found  in  the  large  man¬ 
ufacturing  towns  of  the  North,  here 
and  there  you  will  find  men  in  the 
southern  States  who  have  developed  a 
nice  business  right  at  home  in  supply¬ 
ing  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  people 
in  their  home  town.  Mr.  W.  T.  Simp¬ 
son  is  located  near  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
and  as  he  has  been  trying  this  plan 
of  developing  the  home  market,  per¬ 
haps  a  bit  of  his  experience  will  be 
useful  to  some  of  our  southern  read¬ 
ers.  When  asked  how  he  started,  Mr. 

S.  said  : 

“I  started  about  10  years  ago  with 
three  special  crops — Potatoes,  melons, 
turnips — as  I  could  grow  all  three  of 
these  crops  on  the  same  ground  the 
same  year.” 

“  How  did  you  manage  to  do  that  ?  ” 

“  I  began  by  planting  an  early  potato, 
heavily  fertilized  with  cotton  seed  meal 
and  cottcn-hull  ashes.  As  soon  as  the 
potatoes  were  large  enough  to  sell  in 
the  local  market,  every  third  row  of  po¬ 
tatoes  was  dug  and  sold.  Watermelons 
were  planted  in  this  row  at  once,  every 
six  feet,  and  one  plant  left  to  the  hill. 

The  imelons  were  cultivated  until  the 
other  two  rows  of  potatoes  were  matured,  when  they 
were  dug  and  the  middles  thoroughly  cultivated. 
When  planted  so  late,  melons  came  into  market  in 
September  after  the  glut  was  over,  and  invariably 
brought  a  good  price.  After  the  melons  were  sold, 
the  soil  was  at  once  broken  and  harrowed,  and  tur¬ 
nips  sown  in  18  inch  drills,  fertilized  with  cotton-hull 
ashes,  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre.” 

“  Did  this  pay  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  very  well  until  so  many  others  went  into  it 
that  competition  in  melons  and  turnips  became  so 
close  that  other  crops  were  necessary.  The  way  to 
avoid  competition  is  to  get  out  of  the  rush  into  new 
methods  or  crops.  The  competition  is  all  in  the  rear 
rank.  I  can  now  frequently  substitute  sweet  potatoes 


pared  an  acre  of  my  best  land  in  September,  and  after 
fertilizing  with  a  ton  each  of  cotton  seed  meal  and 
cotton-hull  ashes,  and  20  two-horse  loads  of  stable 
manure  all  broadcast,  I  drilled  in  10  pounds  of  Bar- 
letta  onion  seed  in  18-inch  hills.  The  venture  proved 
an  entire  success,  as  the  planting  of  onions  here  in 
the  fall  had  never  been  attempted  before.  On  April 
9,  I  had  onions  from  that  planting  that  were  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  Having  no  com¬ 
petition.  they  sold  like  hot  cakes,  at  a  fancy  price. 
All  were  sold  m  the  green  state,  and  over  $500  were 
realized  from  the  onions  alone.  A  crop  of  the  vineless 
sweet  potatoes  followed  this  crop,  which  made  a  yield 
of  nearly  400  bushels.  Taken  together,  it  was  the 
most  satisfactory  venture  I  ever  made  on  one  acre.” 

Mr.  Simpson  makes  use  of  hotbeds, 
having  400  x  10  feet  under  glass  heated 
by  steam.  After  the  winter  season  is 
over,  he  often  beds  from  500  to  600  bush¬ 
els  of  sweet  potatoes  for  plants,  both  for 
his  own  use  and  for  sale.  His  own  crop 
of  sweet  potatoes  will  average  3,000 
bushels  each  year,  and  these  are  about 
the  only  products  of  the  farm  that  are 
sent  to  distant  markets.  Mr.  Simpson’s 
place  is  four  miles  from  town,  but  he  is 
in  touch  with  all  parts  of  the  city  by 
telephone.  Frequently,  during  the  busy 
berry  season,  orders  accumulate  after 
the  departure  of  the  regular  wagons, 
that  an  extra  wagon  is  sent  in  to  supply 
some  customer  that  is  running  short  on 
berries  or  other  article  that  he  supplies. 

We  expect  to  have  more  to  say  later 
about  glass  gardening  at  the  South,  as 
Mr.  Simpson  manages  it.  It  seems  to  us 
that  there  are  points  in  his  experience 
that  may  well  be  studied  by  gardeners 
everywhere. 
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tivation.  The  berry  pickers  have  orders  to  leave  all 
soft  and  faulty  berries  in  the  field,  and  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  packages  are  all  the  same.” 

“  What  can  you  say  about  varieties  ?  ” 

“Michel’s  Early,  Bubach,  Haverland,  Beder  Wood 
and  Gandy  are  used  for  the  main  crop  of  strawberries, 
but  I  have  all  the  new  varieties  in  a  plot  with  the  old 
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ones,  so  that  the  characteristics  of  each  can  be  care¬ 
fully  noted.  The  Tubbs,  Win.  Belt,  and  Brandywine 
are  three  that  are  very  promising  here.  In  raspberries,* 
I  have  Kansas,  Palmer  and  Mammoth  Cluster  for 
blackcaps,  and  Cuthbert,  Miller,  Loudon  and  Royal 
Church  for  red,  Shaffer  and  Columbian  for  purple. 
The  Columbian  is  not  in  bearing  yet,  except  one  plant 
which  yielded,  this  spring,  one  year  from  the  tip,  15 
pint  boxes  of  berries,  and  I  regard  it  as  an  acquisition 
for  this  climate,  as  the  canes  seem  to  be  exempt  from 
the  destructive  sunscald  during  hot  summer.” 

“  What  other  crops  have  paid  best?” 

“I  have  done  well  with  onions.  Through  previous 
experiments,  I  learned  that  the  Barletta  onion  would 
go  through  the  winters  in  the  open  ground.  I  pre- 


BUTTERMAKING  ON  THE  FARM. 

RATIONS  AND  THEIR  EFFECT. 

The  question  of  rations  and  nutritive 
ratios  has  been  written  and  talked  about 
for  a  dozen  years,  until  it  seems  as 
though  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Just  how 
much  truth  there  may  be  in  the  idea  of  working 
out  a  ration  to  an  exact  standard,  no  one  knows. 
The  Germans,  who  lead  the  world  in  this,  as  they 
do  in  all  exact  agricultural  science,  have  settled 
upon  a  standard  of  1:5.4  as  the  proper  ration  for  a  cow 
giving  milk.  But  in  this  country  of  big  corn  crops, 
protein  is  relatively  dearer  as  compared 
with  carbohydrates  and  fat,  than  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  makes  it  seem  pretty 
sure  that  our  most  practical  American 
ration  is  one  much  wider  than  this. 

One  thing  is  certain — that  we  find 
men  achieving  very  good,  if  not  excel¬ 
lent,  results  on  very  widely  different 
rations.  For  example,  some  Southern 
cow  keepers  have  fed  a  ration  in  which 
there  was  so  much  cotton-seed  meal, 
with  cotton-seed  hulls  for  roughage,  as 
to  make  a  nutritive  ratio  of  only  1:3, 
while  enthusiastic  silo  men  have  fed  a 
ration  containing  very  little  else,  mak¬ 
ing  a  ratio  as  wide  as  1:11.  We  have, 
perhaps,  no  careful  experiments  along 
this  line,  but  we  know  that  the  above 
rations  have  been  fed  for  some  time 
without  any  very  apparent  effects  upon 
the  health  and  production  of  the  cows. 
Evidently,  it  won’t  do  to  be  too  sure 
where  we  stand  in  this  matter. 

At  the  Michigan  Station,  last  winter, 
they  turned  a  cow  loose  in  a  pen,  where 
were  boxes  containing  various  kinds  of 
foods,  from  which  she  could  help  her¬ 
self  at  will.  The  amount  she  ate  of 
each  was  determined,  and  it  was  found 
that  she  ate  almost  a  theoretically  cor¬ 
rect  ration.  This  may  have  been  the 
wonderful  result  of  instinct  on  the  part 
of  the  cow,  or  quite  as  likely,  it  may  have  been 
purely  accidental. 

Everything  considered  as  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  it  will  not  be  best  to  depart  too 
far  from  a  ratio  of  1:6,  although  our  personal  con¬ 
venience,  especial  cheapness  of  some  kinds  of  food, 
and  like  reasons,  may  make  advisable  pretty  wide  de¬ 
partures  from  this  ;  whichever  direction  we  go,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  in  pretty  good  company.  The 
phenomenal  butter  yields  have,  generally,  been 
obtained  on  rather  narrow  rations,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  good  physiological  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  narrow  rations  may  be  a  greater 
tax  upon  the  assimilative  system  of  the  cow. 
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The  effect  of  certain  articles  of  food  (not  nutritive 
ratios)  upon  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  better  under¬ 
stood.  Of  a  few  things  here,  we  are  certain.  The 
flavors  due  to  the  volatile  oils  of  cabbage,  garlic,  and 
turnips  have  long  been  recognized  by  every  farmer’s 
wife,  and  since  the  making  of  fancy  butter  has  come 
to  be  a  study,  we  are  sure  of  some  other  facts.  Corn 
and  wheat  products  are  an  excellent  grain  basis,  and 
their  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  favor¬ 
able.  Corn  gives  good  texture  and  flavor  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  in  too  large  quantities,  makes  butter  hard, 
so  that,  when  one  tries  to  cut  a  small  piece  with  a 
knife  in  cold  weather,  it  will  “  dodge,”  consequently, 
it  is  almost  unspreadable  and  the  flavor  “  tallowy.” 
Linseed  meal  gives  almost  exactly  the  opposite  effects. 
The  same  is  true  of  buckwheat  middlings — quite 
probably  the  cheapest  source  of  protein  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  to-day.  We  have  fed  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  when 
five  or  six  pounds  a  day  were  fed,  it  would  begin  to 
show  in  a  sticky,  oily,  butter,  which  lacked  body  and 
flavor.  Malt  sprouts  are  said,  when  largely  fed  to 
make  a  distinctly  bad  butter.  As  a  general  rule, 
these  effects  of  various  grain  foods,  are  shown  more 
in  the  texture  than  in  the  flavor. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  about  which  we  may  feel 
pretty  sure.  They  are  all  subject,  however,  to  modifica¬ 
tions  and  degrees.  jared  van  wagknen  JR. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  FARM  HELPERS. 

TRAINING  NEEDED  FOR  FARM  WORK. 

The  getting  of  satisfactory  help  on  the  farm  is  the 
most  perplexing  problem  of  farm  owners.  After  long 
study  of  the  problem,  1  am  convinced  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  failure  of  both  parties 
to  recognize  that  farming  isa  profession  to  ba  learned; 
that  to  be  efficient  in  it,  one  must  spend  years  as  an 
apprentice  in  training  hand  and  head.  There  is  an 
all  too  common  sentiment  that  any  one  with  muscle 
and  a  will  can  farm  ;  that  farming  is  only  hard,  rou¬ 
tine  work  of  planting  and  harvesting  crops  and  feed¬ 
ing  stock.  Farm  laborers,  in  recommending  them¬ 
selves,  generally  say  that  they  can  cut  as  much  corn 
or  pitch  as  much  hay  as  any  one,  such  accomplish¬ 
ments  being,  in  their  minds,  the  principal  ones  de¬ 
sired.  This  discloses  the  entirely  erroneous  notion 
of  what  constitutes  farming.  A  quarter  or  a  half 
century  ago  such  a  conception  was  much  more  accu¬ 
rate.  Now  our  farms  are,  in  the  main,  cleared  and 
ditched,  and  the  labor  is  largely  performed  by  horse¬ 
power  through  the  aid  of  machinery.  Even  though 
farming  has  become  specialized,  the  farm  laborer 
must  have  wider  accomplishments  and  greater  skill. 

I  speak  considerately,  when  I  say  that  farming 
combined  with  stock  breeding  and  management,  calls 
for  the  best  trained  hands,  intellect  and  will.  Boys 
speak  of  learning  the  trade  of  carpenter,  mason  or 
blacksmith,  and  expect  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  get  little  pay.  During  their  apprentice¬ 
ship,  they  expect  to  acquire  skill  and  speed.  A  man 
would  never  think  of  offering  his  services  in  one  of  the 
trades  until  he  had  thus  fitted  himself.  But  the  boy 
who  has  not  pluck  and  patience  enough  to  learn  a 
trade,  expects  to  go  to  work  on  a  farm  at  full  wages 
as  soon  as  be  has  acquired  a  man's  stature.  And  the 
discouraging  feature  of  his  engagement  is  that  he 
does  not  make  it  with  any  thought  that  he  has  any¬ 
thing  to  learn,  or  that  skill  and  speed  are  to  be  ac¬ 
quired.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  other  manual 
labor,  except  that  requiring  special  genius,  in  which 
there  is  room  for  so  great  improvement.  None  of  the 
trades  offer  such  constantly  varying  work  where  an 
active  mind  and  a  prompt  decision  will  figure  so 
largely  in  results  accomplished.  It  is  the  doing  of 
the  little  detail  work  about  the  farm  that  is  the  high¬ 
est  test  of  a  farm  hand.  It  is  the  ability  to  do  minor 
things  with  alacrity  and  accuracy  ;  the  ability  to  see 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  promptness  in  doing  it. 
It  is  speed  in  beginning  and  quitting  a  task  quite  as 
much  as  in  performing  it ;  it  is  judgment  in  perform¬ 
ance,  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  toward  animals, 
diligence  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  honesty  toward 
the  employer,  that  are  needed. 

Your  time  and  energy  are  your  employers,  unless 
you  have  contracted  only  a  certain  number  of  hours. 
No  farmer  is  successful  who  quits  work  every  even¬ 
ing  at  some  regular  hour  without  regard  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  business,  and  rushes  away  to  spend 
hours  of  the  night  in  some  amusement.  Employees 
usually  think  that,  if  they  cut  their  sleep  short,  or 
even  miss  a  night’s  sleep  entirely,  it  is  no  concern  of 
their  employers.  But  no  man  can  thus  treat  himself 
without  greatly  reducing  his  energy  and  usefulness, 
even  though  he  may  be  able  to  put  in  the  usual  hours 
the  following  day.  He  is  a  dull,  stupid  workman, 
until  he  has  regained  the  hours  of  sleep  lost,  and  is 
treating  his  employer  as  unfairly  as  though  he  were 
to  shirk  willfully  his  work  during  the  absence  of  his 
employer.  Your  employer  might  as  justly  reduce 
your  wages  as  you  your  energy  expended  for  him 
below  his  reasonable  expectation. 


Farm  hands  generally  think  that,  if  they  do  the  work 
they  are  told  to  do,  they  have  met  all  expectations. 
But  farm  work  is  not  like  shop  work,  or  that  of  the 
trades.  In  these,  the  work  has  a  definite  limit  ;  not 
so  in  farming.  There  are  continually  little  needs 
arising  which,  if  promptly  met,  save  larger  expendi¬ 
tures  of  labor  later.  Many  of  these  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  day’s  work,  and  become  known  first  to  the  farm 
hand,  if  he  has  an  eye  that  sees.  The  trained  eye  is 
now,  with  the  large  amount  of  expensive  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  an  important  qualification  in  a  farm  hand. 
Loose  nuts  and  joints,  and  lack  of  oil,  occasion  an 
enormous  expense  on  the  farm. 

Another  common  incapacity  in  farm  hands  is  their 
lack  of  skill  in  handling  a  team.  The  fundamental 
fault  lies  in  the  belief  that  a  team  is  controlled  through 
fear  of  punishment.  This  belief  is  radically  wrong. 
Fear  should  never  be  engendered  in  the  common  farm 
team.  Again,  farm  hands  are  in  fault  in  not  culti¬ 
vating  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  terms  of  command 
used  with  the  team.  I  have  had  more  trouble  to  teach 
men  to  use  the  terms,  “  gee  ”  and  “  haw,”  than  I  have 
to  teach  horses  the  meaning  of  them. 

Not  least  among  the  qualifications  desired  in  a  farm 
hand,  are  a  good  moral  character,  a  pure  mind  and  a 
clean  mouth.  Even  a  profane  and  immoral  employer 
respects  a  man  unsullied  by  his  own  faults,  and  where 
there  are  children  to  be  thrown  in  contact  with  you, 
your  character  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  mother.  Farm  laborers  should  recog¬ 
nize  these  opportunities  for  improving  themselves, 
then  insist  that  their  accomplishments  receive  recog¬ 
nition  and  deserved  compensation.  You  can  help  to 
educate  farm  owners  to  a  recognition  of  the  value  of 
skilled  labor  on  the  farm.  The  deserving  will  get 
their  reward.  h.  p.  miller. 


THE  BOY  THAT  STAYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

W1IAT  SHALL  HE  DO  ? 

If  the  man  who  owns  his  farm  and  is  out  of  debt, 
has  a  hard  time,  what  chance  has  the  young  man  who 
has  no  farm,  to  be  a  farmer  ?  There  are  four  things 
he  can  do — rent  a  farm,  buy  a  farm,  hire  out  as  a  hired 
man,  or  get  a  position  as  a  farm  manager.  The  tenant 
of  to-day  has  a  hard  time,  unless  he  has  a  kind-hearted 
landlord.  Just  think  of  it !  A  man  hires  a  farm, 
agrees  to  pay  so  much  for  the  use  of  it,  and  goes  to 
work.  He  has  to  support  his  family  and  pay  the  rent 
with  prices  where  they  are.  He  has  a  hard  lot.  lie 
may  strike  something,  if  he  reads  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which 
will  enable  him  to  make  a  good  living  and  pay  his 
rent.  The  way  it  ought  to  be,  is  this  :  If  a  well-to- 
do  man  owns  a  farm  which  he  wants  some  one  to 
carry  on,  he  should  hire  a  man  to  do  it.  Pay  him 
enough  so  that  he  can  support  his  family.  “  But,” 
says  the  owner,  “  I  cannot  get  the  interest  on  my  in¬ 
vestment.”  What  right  have  you  to  squeeze  it  out 
of  a  poor  tenant  ?  “  But  the  tenant  will  not  do  well, 

if  I  hire  him.”  Then  either  get  one  who  will  do  well, 
or  do  something  with  your  farm  besides  use  it  to 
fleece  poor  men,  women  and  children. 

Except  under  certain  favorable  circumstances,  rent¬ 
ing  farms  is  the  poorest  way  to  farm.  If  the  renter 
move  annually,  he  becomes  a  sort  of  tramp  with  his 
wife  and  children.  Five-year  leases,  when  the  tenant 
has  an  opportunity  of  making  a  living  besides  paying 
the  rent,  and,  perhaps,  being  able  to  lay  up  something, 
is  the  only  right  way  of  renting.  A  farm  owner 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  half  interest,  or  none  at  all, 
these  times.  If  he  isn’t  let  him  carry  on  the  farm  himself 

Buying  a  farm  at  present,  unless  you  can  pay  down 
for  it,  is  very  risky  business.  Even  the  German,  with 
his  14  children  all  (?)  at  work,  finds  it  hard  to  meet 
his  payments.  I  should  hate  to  be  in  the  clutches  of 
a  hard-hearted  mortgage  holder  now,  and  I  would 
not  advise  any  young  man  to  venture  it  until  prices 
rise,  unless  he  has  the  knack  and  enterprise  and  skill 
to  take  up  a  paying  line  and  push  it  to  the  end.  But, 
all  the  same,  it  is  risky  putting  all  your  capital  into 
a  farm,  paying  taxes  on  what  you  owe  as  well  as  on 
what  you  own,  and  keeping  up  interest  and  payments. 

The  great  trouble  about  being  a  hired  man  is  the 
lack  of  cottages  on  farms.  Most  farmers  want  a 
single  man,  and  want  him  to  live  in  the  family.  It  is 
vastly  better  to  have  a  married  man  live  in  a  neat  cot¬ 
tage  and  board  at  home.  It  saves  the  farmer’s  wife 
lots  of  trouble,  and  it  enables  her  to  get  help  often¬ 
times  from  the  hired  man’s  wife.  How  much  better 
it  is  to  hire  a  good,  steady,  industrious,  married  man 
to  work  on  the  farm,  than  to  engage  some  half- tramp 
character  who  happens  to  come  along.  Think  of  tak¬ 
ing  such  men  into  a  family  where  there  are  women 
and  children,  the  farmer  going  away  on  business,  etc., 
and  leaving  them  with  such  a  person,  perhaps  a  day 
or  two. 

A  nice  little  house,  not  too  far  off,  or  too  near  the 
farm  house,  is  a  fine  trap  to  catch  a  good  hired  man. 
When  a  farmer’s  boy  becomes  old  enough  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  and  leave  home,  what  could  be  more  attractive 
than  such  a  cottage  with  steady  work  for  himself, 


and  occasional  work  for  his  wife  ?  If  the  farm  needs 
more  men,  there  should  be  more  cottages.  This  is  the 
best  solution  of  the  hired-man  question,  and  the 
“What  shall  the  farmer  boy  do  ?”  question.  If  he 
can  get  steady  work,  a  good  home,  and  fair  wages, 
even  if  he  cannot  lay  up  much,  he  is  well  off  as  things 
now  are. 

Of  course,  the  best  place  for  the  farmer  boy,  if  he 
cannot  own  a  farm,  is  to  manage  a  farm  or  estate. 
But  this  requires  brains,  knowledge,  education  ;  these 
should  command  a  good  salary.  Farm  superintendents 
and  managers  are  wanted  to  take  charge  of  large 
farms,  and  it  is  well  for  enterprising  boys  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  such  places.  j.  w.  newton. 


STRAWBERRIES  AT  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

It  was  estimated  last  spring,  by  the  Chattanooga 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  that,  within  a  radius  of 
30  miles  of  the  city,  over  1,000  acres  were  planted  to 
strawberries  ;  and  these  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  grown 
for  the  northern  market.  Until  the  season  of  1896, 
Cincinnati  had,  probably,  received  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  berries  grown  at  this  point,  and  all  had  been 
shipped  by  express.  Owing  to  the  prospect  of  an 
unusually  large  crop  this  year,  the  association  intro¬ 
duced  the  refrigerator  freight  car,  and  correspondence 
was  had  with  fruit  dealers  and  commission  houses  in 
other  cities,  resulting  in  our  having  buyers  from 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Columbus  and  Indianapolis,  as 
well  as  from  Cincinnati,  and  in  our  shipping  several 
car-loads  of  berries  to  each  of  these  points.  The 
demand  for  Chattanooga  berries  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  our  growers  to  the  fact  that  the  market  for  their 
fine  berries  is  almost  unlimited,  and  that  there  is  still 
room  to  enlarge  the  business. 

Of  the  1,000  acres  devoted  to  berry  culture  in  this 
immediate  section,  it  is  probable  that,  at  least,  one- 
half  of  the  whole  output  are  Michel’s  Early.  Although 
the  new  early  berries  are  tested  and  tried  alongside 
the  Michel’s,  up  to  this  time,  our  best  growers  have 
found  no  variety  that  can  take  its  place,  or  is  equal  to 
it,  all  things  considered.  For  our  market,  earliness 
is  the  first  requisite,  then  we  would  like  firmness, 
productiveness  and  size.  The  Michel’s  is  a  wonderful 
grower  and  plant-maker.  It  requires  constant  labor 
and  watchfulness  to  keep  its  runners  in  subjection, 
but  it  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  both  in  heat  and  cold, 
wet  or  dry  It  does  not  produce  half  the  berries  of 
the  Crescent  or  Haverland,  but  it  brings  double  the 
money.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
furnish  a  better  early  berry  than  the  Michel’s  he  will 
find  a  ready  market  for  plants  at  Chattanooga 

Our  berries  are  mostly  grown  on  the  hillsides  with 
a  southern  or  eastern  exposure.  Many  of  these  hills 
have  a  deep,  rich  soil,  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
the  strawberry.  Black,  gravelly  soil  on  the  surface, 
with  red  clay  subsoil,  is  the  best  for  early  berries, 
while  the  red  mulatto  land  holds  moisture  best,  pro¬ 
duces  better  crops  of  large  berries,  and  suits  the 
Haverland,  Bubach,  Tennessee  Prolific  and  like  varie¬ 
ties.  Fifty  to  seventy-five  24 -quart  crates  to  the  acre 
are  an  average  yield  for  Michel’s  without  fertilizer. 
Our  best  growers,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  less 
than  100  crates  per  acre.  This  yield  would  look  small 
to  our  northern  and  eastern  growers,  who  put  large 
expense  on  small  areas,  and  then  expect  from  200  to 
400  bushels  to  the  acre.  High  culture  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  to  such  an  extent  on  these  hills  and  among 
growers  who  cultivate  from  50  to  100  acres  each,  and 
with  a  berry  like  the  Michel’s,  that  has  a  tendency  to 
run  all  to  vine,  even  with  ordinary  treatment. 

The  first  shipments  of  Michel’s  are  usually  made 
the  last  week  in  April,  and  if  put  up  in  first-class 
order,  bring  the  grower  $5  or  $6  a  crate  ;  but  these 
prices  do  not  last  long,  and  a  week  later,  when  Ores¬ 
cent  and  Bubach  come  in,  S3. 50  to  $3  is  a  fair  price. 
At  the  close  of  the  season,  the  grower  is  fortunate 
who  makes  his  last  few  shipments  pay  more  than 
expenses. 

All  of  Chattanooga’s  berries  are  packed  in  gift 
crates  holding  -24  quart  baskets,  and  it  is  the  order 
of  the  association  that  all  packages  be  bought  of  the 
same  manufacturer,  that  there  be  uniformity  of  size 
and  appearance  of  all  that  are  loaded  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  cars. 

I  tested  the  following  this  season  in  my  trial  bed  : 
Arrow,  Beder  Wood,  Barton’s  Eclipse,  Beverly, 
Brandywine,  Bubach,  Columbian,  Crescent,  Cyclone, 
Euormous,  Enhance,  Epping,  Gandy,  Greenville, 
Haverland,  Iowa,  Jessie,  Louise,  Lovett,  Mary,  Rio, 
Princess,  Saunders,  Smith’s  Seedling,  Splendid,  Tenn. 
Prolific,  Warfield,  Woolverton,  Michel's  Early,  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Downing.  The  following  were  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  best  berries,  and  most  satisfactory  in 
their  season.  Three  best  early  varieties :  Michel’s 
Early,  Columbian  and  Jessie.  Six  best  medium  varie¬ 
ties  :  Haverland,  Greenville,  Princess,  Louise,  Bubach, 
and  Tenn.  Prolific.  Best  late  varieties  :  Enormous, 
Gandy,  and  Haverland.  o.  N.  G. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

A  GRIST  OF  FRUIT  QUESTIONS. 

ANSWERS  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Plums ,  Peaches ,  Grapes  and  Strawberries. 

V.,  Andersontown,  ild. — 1.  I  have  25  Wild  Goose  plum  trees, 
about  four  years  old,  which  have  not  borne  any  fruit.  When  the 
plums  get  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  they  drop  off  and 
seem  to  be  imperfect.  What  can  I  plant  with  the  trees  to  fertilize 
the  blossoms  ?  2.  Can  peach  trees  be  so  pruned  and  cultivated 
that  they  will  bear  successfully  every  year?  3.  How  long  can 
peaches  be  kept  in  cold  storage?  4.  Name  the  four  best  grapes 
for  family  use,  and  give  a  brief  description  of  each.  5.  At  what 
time  should  strawberry  beds  be  mulched  ?  6.  Can  strawberry 
plants  be  raised  from  seed  ? 

1.  Top-graft  Moreman  plum  scions  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  It  will  pollenize  the  Wild  Goose.  One  or  two 
good  Moreman  branches  in  each  tree  are  plenty. 
Moreman  trees  planted  in  any  space  where  the  old 
trees  have  died,  will  do  good  service.  2.  No.  Head¬ 
ing  back  in  winter  and  good  cultivation,  with  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
thoroughly  thinning  the  fruit,  will  put  them  in  as 
good  condition  to  bear  as  can  be  done  by  the  orchard- 
ist,  but  that  will  not  prevent  climatic  or  other  troubles 
that  may  prevent  bearing.  3.  I  have  seen  Heath 
Cling  peaches  kept  in  cold  storage  until  Christmas, 
with  profit,  30  years  ago,  but  soft  or  delicate  varie¬ 
ties  are  seldom  worth  much  after  being  kept  a  month. 
Moreover,  very  few  can  be  sold  when  out  of  season. 
4.  Delaware  :  A  small,  red  grape  of  the  very  highest 
quality.  The  vine  is  a  moderate  grower,  but  hardy 
in  almost  any  grape  section.  Worden  :  Large,  black, 
medium  quality,  early.  The  vine  is  very  robust  and 
productive.  Brilliant :  Medium  size,  red,  choicest 
quality.  It  is  thrifty,  hardy  and  productive.  Being 
one  of  the  newer  varieties,  it  is  not  so  well  known  as 
some  others,  but  it  stands  almost  unrivaled  for 
family  use  as  a  red  grape,  all  points  considered.  The 
skin  is  so  thin  as  almost  to  unfit  it  for  a  distant  mar¬ 
ket.  Niagara  :  Large,  green,  medium  quality.  The 
thrifty  and  productive  character  of  the  vine  places  it 
high  in  public  favor.  While  several  more  lists  of  the 
same  size  might  be  made  that  are  quite  as  good,  this 
will  not  fail  to  please  C.,  and  any  others  who  may 
wish  to  try  it.  5.  Mulch  strawberries  when  freezing 
weather  has  fairly  set  in.  About  December  1  is  the 
time  in  Maryland.  6.  Strawberry  plants  are  often 
raised  from  seed,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
new  varieties.  This  seldom  pays  except  in  pleasure 
to  those  who  like  to  experiment. 

What  Ails  the  Plum  Trees  ? 

E.  3.  B.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — I  have  an  Abundance  plum  tree 
three  years  old,  which  has  seemed  to  be  healthy  until  this  sum¬ 
mer,  when  a  part  of  the  branches  had  withered  leaves,  which 
soon  fell  off.  I  could  find  no  cause  for  the  trouble,  but  those 
branches  seem  to  be  dead.  Now,  there  is  a  gum-like  substance 
on  the  outside  of  the  bark,  in  places,  and  the  bark  is  cracked. 
This  is  on  the  remainder  of  the  tree  on  which  there  are  three  to 
six  feet  of  new  growth.  What  is  the  trouble  and  the  remedy,  if 
any  ?  Another  tree,  of  the  same  variety,  set  near  it  at  the  same 
time,  died  two  or  three  years  ago. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  what  is  the  matter 
with  these  plum  trees,  and  I  can  offer  no  remedy 
other  than  to  plant  new  trees.  If  this  fatality  con¬ 
tinue  among  E.  S.  B.’s  trees,  I  would  suggest  sending 
specimens  of  the  diseased  parts  to  Mr.  B.  T.  Gallo¬ 
way,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  may  be  able  to  give  some 
information  and  assistance. 

Pruning  Dwarf  Pears. 

J.  A.  McP.,  Carrollton ,  111. — In  the  spring  of  1894,  I  set  out  40 
Duchess  dwarf  pear  trees.  The  next  spring,  they  bloomed  pro¬ 
fusely,  and  bore  a  pear  or  two.  Last  spring,  while  they  bloomed 
all  right,  they  set  no  fruit,  but  have  made  an  enormous  growth — 
some  of  them  as  much  as  10  feet.  How  much  and  when  shall  I 
cut  them  back  ? 

These  trees  are,  evidently,  growing  very  rapidly, 
and  all  their  force  is  going  to  wood.  If  cut  back 
severely,  and  the  stimulation  in  the  soil  continued, 
they  will  not  bear  soon.  If  the  orchard  is  sown  to 
grass  (Orchard  grass  is  preferable),  and  not  pruned 
much,  the  trees  will  stop  growing  so  rapidly,  and 
bear.  But  the  trees  must  be  fed  abundantly  with 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  grass  not  allowed 
to  choke  them,  but  be  plowed  under  and  the  land 
cultivated  when  bearing  begins. 


Cooling  Milk  Without  Ice. 

Several  Subscribers.— We  notice,  in  the  southern  agricultural 
papers,  an  advertisement  of  a  device  for  cooling  milk  without  the 
use  of  ice.  The  picture  represents  milk  cans  standing  on  a 
frame,  one  below  the  other,  with  water  dripping  down  over  them. 
Is  this  device  practicable,  and  will  this  method  really  cool  the 
milk  ? 

Ans. — Prof.  H.  H.  Harrington  of  the  Texas  Exper- 
ment  Station,  gives  the  following  facts  about  this 
device  :  Porter’s  Automatic  Chemical  Cooler  and 
Creamer  does  not  seem  to  be  a  success  as  tried  at  this 
station  by  Prof.  Soule.  The  principle  upon  which  it 


works,  as  used  here,  is  that  of  evaporation  merely. 
The  cans  are  covered  with  a  closely  woven  cloth, 
something  like  filter  cloth  ;  a  can  of  water  at  the  top 
drops  water  on  cloth  around  the  first  can  to  satura¬ 
tion.  The  water  then  drips  off  the  cloth  to  that 
around  the  second  can,  and,  finally,  to  the  third.  Of 
course,  in  a  strong  wind  in  a  dry  climate,  the  evapora¬ 
tion  will  considerably  reduce  the  temperature,  but 
not  below  70  degrees  in  this  climate  ;  usually  about 
75  to  78  degrees.  It  was  used  here  without  any 
chemical  whatever.  If  one  has  been  added  since,  it 
must  be  used  to  dissolve  in  the  water  before  it  leaves 
the  drip  pan  at  the  top,  in  order  to  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  by  solution — a  power  which 
many  chemicals  possess.  But  if  the  chemical  be  used, 
it  would  increase  both  expense  and  trouble  in  hand¬ 
ling.  I  might  add  that  the  owner  of  the  apparatus 
was  notified  of  its  unsatisfactory  work  here,  and  was 
invited  to  come  and  superintend  the  test,  but  he  did 
not  respond.  The  Mexicans  have,  for  many  years, 
perhaps  centuries,  used  the  same  thing  to  cool  their 
drinking  water,  which  they  have  in  porous  earthen 
urns  covered  with  this  cloth  kept  saturated  with 
water,  while  the  wind  is  given  free  access  to  the 
suspended  vessel. 

Tomato  Skins  as  Manure. 

J.  li.  T.,  Shiloh,  N.  J. — What  is  the  analysis  of  tomato  skins 
and  cannery  slops  ?  Would  it  pay  to  haul  them  one-half  mile  to 
spread  on  the  land  as  a  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — An  analysis  of  tomato  pomace  made  at  this 

station  gave  the  following  composition  : 

Per  cent. 


Total  nitrogen . 0.42 

Phosphoric  acid . 0.11 

Potash . 0.18 


I  presume  that  this  analysis  fairly  represents  the 
product  of  the  various  canning  establishments.  It 
contains  nearly  as  much  nitrogen  as  good  yard 
manure,  though  very  much  less  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  ;  it  is  my  judgment  that  it  would  pay  to  cart 
this  material  one-half  mile  for  use  as  manure. 

E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

Substitutes  for  Glass  in  the  Greenhouse. 

W.  B.,  Fort  Riley,  Kan. — 1.  What  is  the  tuade  name  of  the 
material  commonly  known  as  “  plant  cloth”,  and  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  glass  in  covering  hotbeds  and  cold  frames?  2.  Is 
cheese  cloth  prepared  with  linseed  oil  a  sufficient  protection 
against  the  fi-eeziug  of  young  plants  at  about  25  degrees  above 
zero  ?  3.  Would  a  medium  grade  of  burlap  do  under  the  same 

condition  ?  4.  I  think  of  makiug  a  trial  of  using  one  of  the  above 
materials  in  pieces  of  50  feet,  more  or  less,  aud  40  inches  wide,  as 
a  covering  on  cold  nights  for  early  radishes,  cauliflowers,  etc., 
by  simply  drawing  it  over  a  frame  of  similar  dimensions.  Tack¬ 
ing  plant  cloth  on  sashes  and  handling  these  would  thus  be 
avoided.  Do  you  think  this  scheme  practical  and  superior  to  the 
common  methods  under  circumstances  as  above  indicated  ? 
What  objections  could  be  made  against  it  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  G.  LODEMAN. 

1.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  any  “plant 
cloth  ”  now  on  the  market,  so  I  cannot  tell  what  the 
merits  of  that  article  may  be.  2.  I  should  hesitate 
very  much  to  expose  plants  which  are  injured  by 
frost,  to  a  temperature  of  25  degrees  above  zero,  with 
no  other  protection  than  oiled  cheese  cloth.  If  such 
cold  be  continued  for  only  a  few  hours,  no  injury 
would  result ;  but  a  long  continued  frost  or  freeze  of 
that  severity,  would  do  mischief.  The  depth  of  the 
frames  to  be  protected,  also,  has  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  in  keeping  out  cold;  the  deeper  a  frame,  the 
warmer  it  is.  Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  such 
plants  would  do  well  with  no  further  covering  than 
cloth;  but  tomatoes  and  other  tender  plants  might  be 
injured,  even  though  they  are  not  frosted.  3.  A 
medium  grade  of  burlap  would,  probably,  prove 
warmer  under  the  same  conditions. 

4.  One  serious  objection  to  handling  cloth  that  has 
been  made  tight  with  oil  is  the  danger  of  cracking. 
The  Californians  have  had  much  trouble  in  making 
preparations  which  would  render  cloth  air-tight,  and 
still  leave  it  sufficiently  pliable  for  repeated  handling. 
The  following  recipe  is  successfully  used  in  making 
canvas  air-tight  without  stiffening  it.  It  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1894.  The  chief  essential  ingredient 
is  a  supply  of  common  prickly-pear  cactus  (Opuntia 
Eogelmanni)  that  grows  in  abundance  in  the  southern 
counties  of  the  State.  It  is  a  flat-leafed  species,  and 
parties  living  in  sections  to  which  it  is  not  indigenous, 
could  have  it  sent  in  boxes.  To  make  the  cactus  ex¬ 
tract,  chop  up  enough  cactus  to  fill  a  barrel  two- 
thirds  full,  then  fill  the  barrel  with  cold  water.  It 
should  stand  for  24  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Do  not  prepare  more  than  is  required  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  otherwise  it  will  sour  and  become 
worthless.  Stir  well,  then  strain  10  gallons  of  the 
liquid  into  another  tub  or  barrel;  dissolve  two  pounds 
of  common  glue  and  add  to  the  cactus  extract,  with 
sufficient  yellow  ocher  or  Venetian  red  to  give  it  a 
good  body.  After  thoroughly  mixing  the  ingredients, 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Both  sides  of  the  canvas  should 
be  painted,  and  the  dressing  well  rubbed  into  the 
fiber  with  a  flat  paint  brush.  If  oil  be  used,  the  can¬ 
vas  should  be  spread  out  and  thoroughly  dried  before 
it  is  rolled  up,  or  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  spon¬ 


taneous  combustion.  When  dry,  there  is  no  danger  oE 
this.”  The  above  preparation  is  applied  to  canvas 
when  fumigation  for  the  San  Jos6  scale  is  to  be  done. 

I  see  no  objection  to  using  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  cloth  more  impenetrable  to  cold  air.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  Cornell  Station  is  not  very  encourag¬ 
ing  for  substitutes  for  glass  on  frames  or  greenhouses. 
We  covered  one  house  with  strong  muslin,  giving  it 
two  coats  of  raw  linseed  oil.  One  cover  of  the  cloth 
was  applied  in  the  fall  ;  it  lasted  until  the  following 
summer.  Another  attempt  was  made  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall,  but  the  cloth  proved  short-lived.  We 
have  also  tried  paper,  using  a  grade  of  stiff,  white 
paper  known  as  “  Economy.”  This  was  good,  as  it 
allowed  much  light  to  enter  the  house,  for  the  oil 
used  rendered  the  paper  quite  transparent,  and  it  was 
also  warm.  But  a  cat  punched  holes  into  the  paper, 
and  the  wind  was  given  a  chance  to  blow  off  the  roof, 
which  was  done.  Since  then,  we  have  used  glass.  If 
the  cloth  be  fastened  to  frames  and  oiled,  it  will, 
probably,  last  longer  than  if  rolled  repeatedly  ;  but 
it  soon  stretches  and  becomes  loose.  Whether  glass 
or  cloth  is  the  most  economical  in  the  end,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  depends  largely  upon  local  conditions. 
As  a  rule,  the  glass  is  to  be  preferred. 

Tar  and  Cement  for  a  Silo. 

E.  B.  S.,  Connecticut.— My  silo,  built  aud  used  several  years,  was 
covered  on  the  sides  with  tar  and  resin.  We  had  to  add  kerosene 
in  order  to  spread  it.  It  looks  as  though  it  needed  coating  again. 
One  authority  recoui mends  petroleum  and  roofing  pitch,  but  gives 
no  proportions.  Is  that  the  best  preparation  to  use?  What  is 
next  best,  if  that  cannot  be  procured  ?  How  large  a  quantity  for 
100  square  feet?  Is  one  coat  sufficient  ?  The  bottom  of  the  silo 
was  cemented,  but  the  rats  got  through.  That  coat  was  taken 
out,  broken  glass  put  around  the  outside,  and  another  coat  of 
cement,  about  a  foot  wide,  put  around  the  outside;  but  they  tun¬ 
neled  under  that  and  got  into  the  corn.  What  cau  Ido? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  better  with  which  to  paint 
the  interior  of  the  silo,  than  coal  tar.  If  it  be  too 
thick  to  spread  well  with  a  brush,  heat  it  in  some  old 
kettle  until  it  is  thin  enough  to  spread  well.  Coal  tar 
is  always  better  put  on  hot  than  when  thinned  by 
kerosene,  or  anything  else.  When  hot,  it  will  pene¬ 
trate  to  every  crack  and  crevice.  If  it  be  put  on 
thoroughly  and  with  care,  one  coat  is  sufficient.  If 
there  is  any  of  the  old  tar  that  is  loose  and  scaly,  it 
should  be  scraped  or  brushed  off  before  applying  the 
new  coat  of  tar.  Two  and  one  half  gallons  should 
cover  100  square  feet  if  it  has  had  tar  before. 

The  only  thing  E.  B.  S.  can  do  to  keep  the  rats  out, 
is  to  make  a  concrete  bottom.  A  band  of  cement  near 
the  outside  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  The  bottom 
might  be  paved  with  small  field  stones,  or  with 
crushed  rock.  Pack  them  well  into  the  ground,  and 
then  with  Portland  cement,  make  a  covering  over  the 
stone  pavement.  Rock  may  be  crushed  and  mixed 
with  the  Portland  cement,  and  this  mixture  spread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  silo.  When  it  has  well  hard¬ 
ened,  no  rat  will  be  able  to  force  an  entrance.  This 
cement  bottom  should  not  be  less  than  three  inches 
in  thickness.  l.  a.  c. 

Fertilizing  an  Apple  Orchard. 

C.  L.  M.,  Northern  Michigan— l  am  requested  to  advise  how  to 
fertilize  an  old  bearing  orchard.  The  trees  are  planted  two  rods 
apart,  and  completely  shade  the  land.  The  orchard  is  cultivated, 
but  has  never  been  seeded  to  clover  nor,  until  two  years  ago,  been 
fertilized,  but  an  annual  crop  of  rye  has  been  plowed  under.  Last 
year,  on  the  11  acres,  one-half  ton  of  a  prepared  potato  fertilizer, 
and  one-half  ton  of  bone  meal,  were  applied,  and  the  year  before, 
one  ton  of  bone  meal.  The  owner  notices  such  an  improvement 
in  the  crop,  due  to  the  fertilizing,  that  he  is  interested,  and  asked 
me  to  advise  him.  I  shall  do  so  as  follows,  but  I  wish  your  opinion : 
The  land  has  been  cropped  for  over  30  years  and,  I  think,  is  in 
need  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  I  advised  dis¬ 
continuing  the  rye,  because  I  see  no  especial  advantage  in  the 
winter  mulch,  and  they  are  left  too  long  in  the  spring.  I  advised 
Red  clover  or  peas  instead,  to  be  plowed  under  early  in  the  spring. 
Commercial  fertilizers  would  be  expensive  in  this  location,  but 
unleached,  hardwood  ashes  can  be  had  for  hauling  six  miles. 
Good,  dry  tankage  can  be  had  for  about  $t2  or  $13  a  ton,  the  latter 
containing  about  6.7  nitrogen  and  11  to  12  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  I  should  like  to  recommend  an  application  of  two  tons  of 
ashes,  200  pounds  of  tankage,  aud  100  pounds  of  superphosphate 
per  acre.  If  there  were  no  danger  from  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  I 
would  like  to  increase  the  amount  of  tankage,  as  it  is  cheaper 
than  the  same  elements  in  superphosphate.  For  an  immediate 
result,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  bone  in  tankage,  which  is  not  fine 
enough,  and,  therefore,  recommend  the  superphosphate.  For  a 
young  cherry  and  plum  orchard,  I  recommend  400  pounds  of 
ashes  and  200  of  tankage,  with  75  pounds  of  superphosphate.  How 
much  ashes  would  be  safe  or  reasonable  to  apply  in  a  good,  sandy 
loam  that  is  not  particularly  rich  in  potash  ? 

Ans. — Our  own  choice  would  be  woo  ashes  and 
bone,  if  the  latter  can  be  obtained.  As  a  rule,  bone 
can  be  bought  wherever  tankage  is  sold,  and  if  you 
could  buy  a  good  quality  of  fine  ground  bone  at  a 
price  that  corresponds  with  that  of  the  tankage,  you 
can  hardly  do  better  than  use  two  parts  by  weight  of 
the  ashes  to  one  part  of  bone.  We  should  not  use 
the  superphosphate.  The  chances  are  that  such  a 
soil  needs  potash  rather  than  phosphoric  acid.  The 
two  tons  of  ashes  and  200  pounds  of  tankage  will, 
probably,  answer.  We  should  experiment  with  the 
superphosphate  before  using  it  heavily.  We  should 
not  fear  to  use  five  tons  of  wood  ashes  per  acre  on 
such  soil ;  but  the  chances  are  that  two  tons  will  give 
you  the  desire^ results. 
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THE  LONGEVITY  OF  SEED  CORN. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  make  a  request  of 
our  readers  to  answer  questions  regard¬ 
ing  their  experience  as  to  any  ordinary 
matter,  that  we  do  not  receive  a  liberal 
response.  Our  inquiry  as  to  “How  long 
seed  corn  may  be  kept  and  yet  germin¬ 
ate,”  has  not  brought  us  one  response. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  but  little  is 
known  regarding  the  longevity  of  the 
corn  kernel.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  question 
from  our  own  positive  evidence. 

It  is,  at  least,  18  years  ago  that  Dr.  W. 
J.  Heal  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  sent  us  ears  of  (1)  field  corn,  (2) 
pop  corn  and  (3)  sweet  corn,  some  of  the 
ears  consisting  of  all  three.  How  long 
Prof.  Heal  had  kept  these  ears  before  he 
sent  them  to  us,  or  in  what  year  they 
were  raised,  we  may  not  say.  We  are 
positive  that  he  sent  us  the  ears,  at 
least,  18  years  ago.  They  were  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  the  writer’s  office,  a  dry 
room  in  the  second  story  of  his  dwell¬ 
ing.  It  occurred  to  us  last  spring  to  test 
the  viability  of  this  corn. 

A  short  row  of  the  several  kinds  was 
planted  in  the  garden  June  10,  another 
in  the  field  July  1,  another  in  the  garden 
August  15.  In  the  second  and  third 
trials,  the  several  kinds  were  planted 
separately.  Of  the  sweet  corn,  75  per 
cent  of  the  kernels  germinated  ;  of  the 
pop,  60  per  cent ;  of  the  field,  30  per  cent. 
Of  the  mixed  lot  shown  at  Fig.  201,  the 
highest  plants  were  eight  feet  high  Sep¬ 
tember  6  ;  the  lowest  six  feet.  The  man 
behind  the  corn  is  nearly  six  feet  tall. 
The  pop,  field  and  sweet  corn  glazed  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  viz.,  September  5. 
One  kind  of  field  corn,  a  yellow  dent, 
bore  ears  13  inches  long,  eight  rows,  im¬ 
perfectly  filled  out  as  isolated  plants  are 
likely  to  bebecauseof  insufficient  pollen, 
or  rather,  we  should  say.  because  the 
wind  is  liable  to  blow  the  pollen  away 
from  the  silks.  Another  not  infrequent 
cause  is  that  the  tassels  do  not  always 
mature  with  the  silks. 

One  of  the  pop  corn  ears  was  eight 
inches  long,  the  kernels  of  various  colors, 
16  rows.  Another  plant  bore  ears  eight 
inches  long,  with  the  kernels  so  irregular 
that  there  were  no  rows,  so  to  say.  We 
estimated  them  to  be  24.  Hoth  the  ker¬ 
nels  and  their  position  on  the  cob  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  Zig-zag  or  Country 
Gentleman  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  varieties. 
The  quality  was  very  good,  better  than 
that  of  the  “  First  early”  sweets . 

A  Most  Promising  Late  Cherry. — On 
September  5,  we  received  from  Dr.  A. 
W.  Thornton  (West  Ferndale,  Whatcom 
County,  Wash.,)  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  a  few  Bigarreau  cherries.  This  is 
the  second  year  the  seedling  tree  has 
borne.  Last  year,  the  cherries  remained 
on  the  tree  until  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  Doctor  says  that  the  habit  of 
the  tree  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other.  While  the  leaves  of  others  are 
fading  and  falling,  those  of  this  seedling 
are  still  green,  remaining  so  until  late 
in  the  fall.  Though  making  no  pretense 
as  a  judge  of  cherries,  we  would  regard 
this,  judged  by  what  little  information 
we  do  possess,  as  by  far  the  best  late 
cherry  we  have  ever  seen.  The  cherries 
measured  fully  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  color  was  a  deep  crimson,  gradually 
shading  to  a  lighter  color  on  one  side. 
The  pit  was  small,  flesh  firm,  meaty, 
half  juicy  and  fine.  The  cherry  clings 
firmly  to  a  slender  stem  two  inches  long. 
It  strikes  us  that  this  variety  must  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition . 

We  go  further  than  Mr.  Meehan  in  the 
matter  of  summer  transplanting.  We 
transplant  at  any  time,  both  deciduous 
and  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  as  the 
desire  or  necessity  prompts,  and  we 
recall  few  instances  of  failure.  During 


the  past  August,  a  lake  bank  was  ex¬ 
tended  and,  without  plants,  the  added 
bank  gave  a  new  and  unfinished  appear¬ 
ance  to  that  part  of  the  grounds.  We 
transplanted  three  Yuccas,  a  Euonymus, 
a  clump  of  the  Akebia  vine,  a  Crimson 
Rambler  and  a  Wichuraiana  rose,  and 
finally  a  seedling  Norway  spruce  nearly 
seven  feet  high.  A  hole  of  sufficient 
circumference  to  accommodate  the  roots 
of  the  spruce  without  cramping  them, 
was  dug,  and  a  pail  or  so  of  water  was 
poured  in.  The  tree  was  then  set  and 
soil  thrown  upon  the  roots  until  they 
were  covered.  Several  additional  pails 
of  water  were  poured  upon  the  soil,  and 
the  hole  was  then  filled  in  to  within 
about  two  inches  of  the  surface.  The 
next  day.  and  the  next,  more  water  was 
given  and  the  hole  finally  filled.  The 
other  plants  were  treated  in  much  the 
same  way.  We  can  not  say  at  this  time 
whether  all  of  the  plants  will  live  or 
not.  But  we  have  little  or  no  solicitude 
about  it. 

With  roses,  it  is  well,  if  not  necessary, 
to  cut  off  the  canes  to  within  about  a 
foot  of  the  roots,  and  to  shade  the 
plants  for  a  day  or  so.  In  this  way,  we 
successfully  transplanted  six  Rosa  ru- 
gosa  hybrids,  some  of  which  were  five 
feet  high  and  as  many  in  breadth.  All, 
save  one  or  two  of  the  shorter  canes 
were  cut  off  a  foot  above  the  roots. 
The  leaves  of  the  preserved  shoots 
scarcely  wilted,  though  not  shaded  at 
all,  and  the  plants  have  since  made  a 
healthy  growth.  So,  too,  in  the  hottest 
part  of  July,  we  transplanted  a  Crimson 
Rambler,  this  time  shading  it  for  a  few 
days.  The  leaves  wilted  somewhat,  but 
sood  recovered. 

Some  years  ago,  as  an  experiment,  we 
transplanted  a  young  seedling  grape 
vine,  a  foot  high.  Not  a  leaf  was  re¬ 
moved.  It  was  watered  every  day  for  a 
week,  and  the  vine  afterwards  made 
some  little  growth,  living  through  win¬ 
ter  and  grooving  thriftily  the  next 
season . 

On  September  3,  Mr.  D.  S.  Marvin,  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  sent  us  a  bunch  of 
his  white  seedling  grape,  Shelby.  He 
says  that  it  again  proves  to  be  the  earli¬ 
est  grape  he  has  among  many.  He  mar¬ 
keted  a  few  baskets  August  26,  and  they 
sold  for  eight  cents.  The  color  of  the 
Shelby  is  a  pea  green  with  a  delicate 
white  bloom.  The  skin  is  very  thin,  yet 
moderately  firm  The  pulp  is  dissolving, 
readily  liberating  two  or  three  small 
seeds.  The  grape  is  of  high  quality, 
vinous  and  rich — better,  we  think,  than 
the  Delaware. 

Mr.  Marvin  alludes  to  a  vine  of  the 
Shelby  he  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  a 
year  or  so  ago.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
we  have  no  record  of  the  grape,  and  the 
vine  cannot  be  found.  Possibly,  we  have 
it  without  the  label.  Many  labels  were 
lost  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  tornado. 
The  illustration,  Fig.  200,  shows  a  photo¬ 
engraving  of  the  bunch  Mr.  Marvin  sent. 

Our  friend,  J.  A.  Foote,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  says  that  his  experience 
with  the  Cupid  sweet  pea  is  similar  to 
ours  :  “  Onlyja  little  over  one-half  grew, 
and  not  one  bloomed.  It  ought  to  be 
suppressed.” . - . 


cisely  two  inches  from  the  bottom,  of  the 
cavity  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  The 
flesh  was  white.  Mr.  Green  regards  it 
as  equal  to  the  Fame  use  in  quality.  We 
regard  it  as  of  somewhat  higher  quality. 
In  color,  the  skin  is  a  dark  red  with  ob¬ 
scure  streaks  of  lighter  red.  Fig.  202  is 
Fanny’s  portrait,  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Green,  who  writes  as 
follows  : 

During  tlie  last  years  of  Chas.  Downing’s  life, 
I  frequently  corresponded  with  him,  and  received 
his  opinion  in  regard  to  various  fruits.  He  sent 
me  scions  of  the  Fanny  apple,  with  a  special  re¬ 
quest  that  I  propagate  it,  since  he  considered  it  a 
variety  of  great  excellence,  and  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  had  received.  He  also  sent  me 
a  specimen  of  the  Fanny  apple,  which  pleased 
me  by  its  handsome  appearance  and  superior 
quality.  This  year,  among  100  varieties  we  have 
fruited  at  our  farm,  is  the  Fanny  apple,  which 
has  yielded  a  large  crop  of  beautiful  specimens. 
I  am  delighted  with  it.  The  Fanny  begins  to 
ripen  the  last  of  August,  and  is  good  for  a  month 
after  that  date.  It  is  a  red  apple,  splashed  with 
dots;  the  flesh  is  nearly  white.  In  quality,  it  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  Fameuse.  While  1  have  not  a 
Fameuse  at  hand  with  which  to  compare  its 
quality,  my  opinion  is  that  Fanny  is  fully  as 
good.  If  I  were  to  eat  a  piece  of  Fanny  in  the 
dark,  I  should  be  tempted  to  pronounce  it 
Fameuse.  Fanny  is  a  large  apple,  apparently 
two  or  three  times  as  large  as  Fameuse.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best  apple  of  its  season,  as  re¬ 
gards  beauty,  size,  productiveness  and  quality. 

No  other  rose  in  our  collection  gives 
so  many  blooms  at  this  time  (September 
9),  as  Clothilde  Soupert.  And  the  flowers 
are  as  large  and  as  perfect  as  those  borne 
earlier.  The  plants  were  not  hurt  by 
the  past  winter,  which  was  exception¬ 
ally  severe . 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  RtrKAL  New-Yorker. 


Pure 

Rich  blood  is  the  basis  of  good  health,  and 
Hood  s  Sarsaparilla  purifies,  vitalizes,  and  en¬ 
riches  the  blood.  Infact 
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Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  one  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 


Hood’s  Pills 


cure  nausea,  indigestion, 
biliousness.  25  cents. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

MILLER  mAODRCQDIlQ  The  Great 

loudon  nHarDcnnico  market  reus. 

Triurn.  h  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  Ml'ER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Recleaned  Seed, 
10c.  per  lb.  to  $3.50  per  bush.;  $5.50  per  100 
lbs.  Sow  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free. 

HENRY  A  DREER  (inc.),  Seedsmen, 
No.  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ciovers-AisiKeJ 
TIMOTHY,  &c. i 


SELL  Every  "Quality.  Samples  FREE.! 


)WE  BUY— Send  samples  for  our  bids, 

WE  “  “  " 

THE 

J  Specialists  in 
Seed-Cleaning. 


WHITNEY-HOYES  SEED  CO. 
BINGHAMTON  •  N.  Y. 


HD iUCnU  PI  nilED-The  largest  handler 
UnimdUll  ULUILn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  8eed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
B.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


SEED  WHEAT— Grown  from  hand-assorted  seed 
Eight  leading  varieties  of  the  world;  selected  by 
careful  test.  Send  for  circular  of  great  value  to 
every  wheat-raiser.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


GRAPE 


All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Wnrrnn ted 
true.  LoirrM  rate*.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FRRDON1A,  N.  Y. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  Cornwall.  N.Y. 

^  ^  Brandywine,  Timbrell,  Rio.  Parker  Earle, 
Greenville,  Gandy  Belle  or  Bubach  No.  5 
Strawberry  Plants  postpaid,  $1. 

WM.  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


12  LOTTDOV 
12  MILLER 

BY  MAIL,  FOR  $ 1.00 . 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Peach  Trees 


—FULL  ASSORTMENT.  Apply  to 
U.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


PLANT 

PLANT 

PLANT 

PLANT 


CurraDts,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
small  fruits. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER,  the  best 
Red  Currant. 

WHITE  IMPERIAL,  the  best 
White  Currant. 

IN  THE  FALL,  WHICH  IS  THE 
BEST  SEASON. 


WRITE  to  the  subscriber  for  prices  and 
description  of  plants. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


DON'T  FAIL  to  submit  a  list  of  your 
Wants  and  get  our  Prices  before  placing  your 
order  for  any  kind  of  Nursery  Stock.  Apples , 
Pear ,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Grape,  Small 
Fruits ,  Ornamentals,  Currant  Cuttings  of  the 
very  best  quality,  in  surplus,  on  which  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  prices  will  be  given  on  application. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO., 
{Catalogue  free.)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental. 


SHRUBS,  ROSES,  Etc.  FOR  FALL  PLANT¬ 
ING.  LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN 
AMERICA.  General  catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  FREE  to  regular  customers,  to 
others  10c.  ELLWAN  CER  &.  BARRY,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BIG  RED  APPLES 


FIND  READY  MARKET,  bring  best  prices.  Why 
not  raise  them  ?  Our  trees  last  and  bear  a  lifetime, 
and  enough  to  plant  an  acre  cost  only  $3  to  $5. 
90,000  thrifty,  well-rooted  trees  in  best  varieties. 
None  hardier,  none  healthier,  none  better.  Our  increased  sales  to  business  farmers  during  these 
bard  times  speak  for  the  popularity  of  our  prices.  Our  low  prices  are  the  result  of  BUSINESS 
ECONOMY,  and  ECONOMY  is  the  secret  of  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITION.  No  matter  WHERE 
you’ve  BEEN  buying,  we  can  make  it  pay  you  to  give 
our  Fresh-Dug  Trees  a  trial.  Our  catalogue  is  free. 


Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


......... 
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TREES 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 


WHY  NOT  PLANT  IN  THE  FALL 

and  gain  nearly  a  year?  With  well  ripened 
stock  fall  planting  is  safer  than  spring. 

THEN  WHY  DELAY? 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  mailed 
free  on  application.  Estab.  1869.  160  acres. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dansville, N.Y. 
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The  growth  of  the  vines  of  the 
"Wichuraiana  rose  is  surprising.  Many 
of  them  are  from  12  to  25  feet  long, 
carpeting  the  soil  as  would  ivy  with  a 
dense  mat  of  its  rich,  dark  green  little 
leaves,  and  seeming  to  thrive  as  well  in 
dense  shade  as  in  sunlight.  Its  exceed¬ 
ing  hardiness  fits  it  admirably,  there¬ 
fore,  to  use  in  place  of  grass  where 
grass  will  not  thrive,  such  as  rock  work , 
steep  banks,  terraces,  and  the  like.  It 
is,  too,  as  well  adapted  to  arbors  and 
trellises  and  lattice  work  as  any  vine 
we  can  think  of,  and  is,  for  such  places, 
particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its 
rapid  growth . 

The  Fanny  Apple.  —  A  fully  ripe 
Fanny  apple  was  received  from  Cnas.  A. 
Green,  September  3.  It  measured  pre¬ 
cisely  3%  inches  in  diameter,  and  pre¬ 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Ainsden. 


▼e 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (too.)  Wewill  send  out  Beautifully  Rlus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  bi 
mail,  postpaid, lor  10c.  JOS.B.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  liightstonu^N.  j 


_ 30O0J I 

Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We  have  a  c  i 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead- 

_  _  _  ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  Largest  stock  of  small 
fruits  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  given 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELl 

STRAWBERRY. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 
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Houses  for  Hens. 

M.  M.  W.,  Kansas. — I  sometimes  won¬ 
der  that  those  who  can  build  just  as 
they  please,  do  not  study  to  learn  what 
the  hens  like,  for  they  have  their  likes 
and  dislikes.  For  hens  to  eat  their 
morning  meal  with  a  relish,  they  should 
have  the  privilege  of  running  for  it,  and 
scratching  for  it  in  a  clean  place,  in  pure 
air.  Let  their  food  be  given  them  on  a 
clean  floor  among  straw  or  forest  leaves, 
anything  to  hide  the  grain  to  give  them 
exercise.  The  nest  boxes  may  be  in  the 
same  building  with  the  feeaing  floor  ; 
while  part  of  the  light  may  be  shut  out 
later  in  the  day,  to  make  the  nests  seem 
more  secluded.  You  want  your  hens  to 
lay  eggs  i  you  want  them  to  be  healthy  ; 
then  give  them  the  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quire  health  in  the  same  way  that  every 
creature  must  acquire  it — by  wholesome 
food,  pure  air  and  exercise. 

Double  Crop  from  Cow  Peas. 

J.  C.  Senger,  Va. — On  page  613,  I  no¬ 
tice  the  experience  and  partial  failure  of 
parties  who  have  tried  cow  peas  for  the 
first  time,  and  this,  in  itself,  largely  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
more  successful.  H.  F.  S.,  in  particular, 
gives  us  the  best  “proof  of  the  pudding;” 
in  his  garden,  they  did  much  better.  In 
fact,  the  chances  are  even  in  favor  of 
their  ripening  seed.  But,  in  that  garden, 
he  had,  doubtless,  previously  raised  snaps 
and  kindred  legumes.  Now,  it  is  a  fact, 
not  generally  understood  and  appreci¬ 
ated,  that  legumes  positively  will  not, 
North  or  South,  do  their  best  on  soil  on 
which  a  closely-allied  variety  has  not 
been  previously  grown.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  again  in  the  lead,  and,  on  page  536, 
under  the  heading,  “  Nitragin,”  clearly 
sets  forth  the  reason  why  such  is  the 
case,  and  I  would  advise  a  re-reading  of 
the  article  by  all  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that 
their  fields  are  lacking  in  the  bacterial 
micro-organisms  peculiar  to  this  or  kin¬ 
dred  legumes.  Repeated  trials  on  the 
“  same  ”  ground,  will,  by  degrees,  give 
them  a  much  more  exalted  opinion  of  the 
cow  pea.  Have  these  growers  examined 
the  nodules  ?  How  many  dollars’  worth 
of  nitrogen  has  even  this  meager  growth, 
added  to  their  acres  ? 

In  this  connection,  here  is  a  little  of 
my  experience.  Possibly,  it  is  an  old 
story  to  some,  but  getting  two  crops— 
one  hay  and  the  other  seed — from  one 
sowing  of  cow  peas,  is  something  new 
to  me,  and  to  all  whom  I  have  questioned 
about  the  matter.  One  of  my  fields  was 
sown  early  in  June  for  hay.  August  1, 
I  noticed  that  the  vines  were  quite  long, 
well  loaded  with  pods,  very  few  showing 
signs  of  ripening  ;  but  some  of  the  lower¬ 
most  leaves,  owing  to  the  dense  mass 
above,  were  beginning  to  turn  yellow. 
This  was  on  Saturday.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday,  the  weather  was  clear,  and 
the  day  promised  to  be  a  scorcher.  The 
cow  peas  were  promptly  cut,  two  hours 
later  raked  into  windrows,  and  before 
dark,  put  into  small  cocks,  which  sub¬ 
sequently  received  proper  care.  The  hay 
was  housed  toward  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  to-day  looks  as  nice  and  green,  or 
nearly  so,  as  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  it  was  cut. 

The  ground  was  so  mellow  from  the 
mulch  it  had  had,  that  I  intended  to 
raise  a  crop  of  turnips  on  it.  Within  a 
week  of  cutting  the  vines,  I  noticed, 
however,  that  the  stubs  were  getting 
quite  green,  and  I  concluded  to  watch 
results.  To-day  (September  10),  the  vines 
are  about  a  foot  high,  very  stout  and 
bushy,  thickly  set  with  bloom,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  pods  filling  rapidly,  all  of  which 
have  more  than  ample  time  to  mature 
before  frost.  I  will,  therefore,  get  some 
bushels  of  seed  more  than  I  had  previous¬ 
ly  ever  had  any  reason  to  hope  for.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  will  be  so  much  more  agreeable 


to  gather  the  pods  from  sturdy  bushes 
than  from  vines  run  wild,  tangled  and 
unmanageable.  This  practical  lesson 
teaches  me  that  from  the  cow  pea,  I  can 
make  an  exceedingly  palatable  hay, 
richer  in  muscle-makers  than  Red  clover, 
and,  without  further  effort  or  expense, 
raise  a  crop  of  seed  ;  while,  in  addition, 
the  stubble  adds  fertility  to  my  soil  m  a 
manner  not  practicably  measurable,  but 
exceedingly  palpable  to  the  senses. 

Decidedly  the  most  economical  way  of 
introducing  the  particular  bacteria  into 
one’s  fields,  is  to  sow  the  peas  in  the  corn 
at  the  last  working.  The  only  expense 
will  be  the  seed.  Even  though  the  first 
trial  may  result  in  small  growth,  the 
beneficial  effect  of  this  will  more  than 
balance  the  cost  of  seed,  which,  in  itself, 
is  rich  in  fertilizing  elements. 

Those  “  Scientific  Terms  ”  Again. 

E.  W.  Morse,  Mass. —  I  was  pleased 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Senger,  on  page  549, 
states  that  the  reason  for  writing  the 
article  there  signed  by  him  is  because  of 
his  polemical  spirit.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Senger  had  no  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  carbohy¬ 
drates  ;  why  should  he  think  that  other 
farmers  are  less  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  term  than  he  ?  Suppose  that 
the  term  were  not  a  well-chosen  one  ;  is 
the  difficulty  removed  by  introducing  a 
word  still  more  ambiguous  ?  The  word, 
carbohydrates,  has  been  in  use  some 
years,  and  is  understood  by  all  students 
of  chemistry.  If  it  is  not  as  good  a  word 
as  we  would  wish,  why  not  wait  till  we 
can  get  a  better  one,  and  not  add  one 
more  to  the  already  large  number  of 
vague  words  in  the  English  language  ? 
When  we  undertake  the  study  of  a 
science,  we  accept  the  terminology  of 
that  science,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
in  order  that  we  may  the  better  under¬ 
stand  what  is  already  known  about  the 
science.  If  we  study  chemistry,  we 
must  accept  the  terminology  used  in 
chemistry,  otherwise  we  could  not  read 
a  work  on  chemistry  understandingly. 

In  order  to  understand  the  science  of 
feeding  animals,  we  must  know  some¬ 
thing  of  chemistry.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can¬ 
not  hope  to  do  much  more  than  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  subject.  I  presume  that  an¬ 
other  office  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  get 
its  readers  enough  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  so  that  they  will  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  study  farther.  To  do  that, 
they  must  be  able  to  understand  what 
carbohydrate  means.  It  is  as  easy  to 
learn  at  one  stage  of  the  study  as  an¬ 
other,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better.  Any  intelligent  farmer  is  cap¬ 
able  of  understanding  such  books  as 
Gulley’s  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
and  Stewart’s  or  Armsby’s  works  on  cat¬ 
tle  feeding.  The  words,  carbohydrates 
and  protein,  are  used  in  those  and  simi¬ 
lar  works,  and  they  present  no  difficulty 
to  any  intelligent  farmer. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Senger,  I  will  state 
that  I  think  that  the  reason  why  The 
R.  N.-Y.  does  not  advise  farmers  to  use 
K  Cl  instead  of  muriate  of  potash,  is 
because  K  Cl  is  too  costly.  Muriate  of 
potash  is  the  commercial  name  of  an 
impure  form  of  K  Cl,  but  is  almost  as 
good  as  a  fertilizer.  K  Cl  is  not  enough 
better  than  muriate  of  potash  to  pay 
for  the  difference  in  price.  I  accord 
with  Mr.  Senger  in  approving  the  course 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  using  the  terms 
muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  etc.  These  are 
terms  in  common  use  by  chemists,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
adopt  them  when  we  use,  or  deal  in, 
these  chemicals.  There  is  as  much 
necessity  for  calling  these  chemicals  by 
the  names  of  stem-producers,  leaf-form¬ 
ers  and  seed-makers,  as  there  is  for  call¬ 
ing  carbohydrates  fat-formers. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  am  far  from 
understanding  the  intricacies  of  the 
English  language,  but  even  a  hasty 
perusal  of  Mr.  Senger’s  article  cannot 
fail  to  convince  any  one  that  there  are 
others  in  a  similar  state  of  ignorance. 
Was  my  article  hypercritical?  The 
R.  N  -Y.  called  for  opinions  on  the 
terminology  used  in  the  Primer  Science 
column.  We  have  had  two,  and  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  more  to  follow. 


J-  Cincin 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BATTMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 

■  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION  J 
SOUTHERN  -j 
SHIPMAN  J 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


Now  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


WHY  IS  IT  that  practical  painters 
everywhere  use  and  recommend 
Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed 
Oil?  Simply  because  they  know  their  busi¬ 
ness,  have  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and 
cannot  afford  to  use  or  recommend  anything 
else.  To  be  sure  of  getting 

P  ure  W  hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  is  readily  obtained  by 
using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands  of  Pure 
White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York 


RANDALL  TO  FENCING. 


That’s  what  the  business  men  claim,  and 
why  not  consider  that  feature  when  figuring 
on  the  fence  problem.  With  an  unproved 
device,  you  are  never  sure  that  your  stock- 
arid  crops  are  safe.  Weiare  selling  Page  to 
men  who  have  tested  it  over  ten  years. 
They’re  not  experimenting. 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut.  Will 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


not  buckle  or  sag.  Handles  like  a  roll  of  carpeting. 
To  erect,  simply  strain  cables.  The  only  fence  suit¬ 
able  for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard,  Park  and  Cemetery 
Fencing.  Address 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SALK.— One  of  the  best  farms  In 
I  An  m  Westchester  County,  containing  110  acres, 
100  tillable.  Two  good  houses,  two  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings.  Location  high;  running  water  to  house, 
bine  orchards.  Very  desirable  every  way. 

Address  H.,  North  Castle,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 


WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buy  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 

All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 


Offer  No.  200- 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $4.50. 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch, 
men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  he  greatest  im¬ 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver. 
The  case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50. 

Offer  No.  201. 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $10. 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust 
proof ;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements. 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for 
$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra. 

Offer  No.  202. 

Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $13.50. 

The  AmericanWatch  Company,  at  Waltham,  has 
made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  15-jewel  move¬ 
ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our 
readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and 
offer  the  following-described  bargains. 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring, 
hardened  and  tempered  in  form.  White  porcelain 
dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-filled, 
engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  case.  War¬ 
ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We 
will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery 
guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50. 

Offer  No.  209. 

Ladies’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50 

No.  209  is  a  Ladies’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price,  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  $13.50. 


Crescent  Street.” 

Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called 
“Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
very  finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by 
expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in 
construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 
in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “  the  finest  full-plate 
movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re¬ 
cent  imjjrovement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 
cap,  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
balance,  thus  saving  many  bills  for  cleaning. 
These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
ruby  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings.  They  contain 
compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 
Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial, 
made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 
genuine. 

No.  203.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  ease  only) . $52.90 

No.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 

Hunting  or  Open  Pace  case .  37.00 

No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  206.  Crescent  Street*2-ounce  Coin  Sliver. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  ease .  27.85 

No.  207.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  Face  dust-proof  case .  25.00 

Offer  No.  208. 

Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 

The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 
Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 
of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 
will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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Again  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the 
fact  that  none  but  the  very  best  apples  should  be 
exported.  This  week’s  shipments  reach  120,000  bar¬ 
rels — about  the  limit  of  steamship  accommodations — 
and  the  heaviest  week’s  exports  ever  known.  Don’t 
ship  poor  fruit ! 

O 

The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  is  a 
standard  publication.  There  is  nothing  better  of  its 
class.  We  have  a  limited  number  in  paper  binding 
for  sale  at  50  cents  each.  It  will  not  be  sold  here¬ 
after  in  paper  covers,  and  when  the  present  stock  is 
exhausted,  the  price  for  the  cloth  bound  book  will  be 
one  dollar.  Order  at  once  if  you  want  it.  We  still 
give  it  as  a  reward  for  one  new  subscription. 

0 

Some  lumber  dealer  will  make  a  good  thing  if  he 
will  manufacture  suitable  staves  for  a  round  “  tub  ” 
silo,  and  offer  them  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates.  There 
is  sure  to  be  a  demand  for  such  staves.  We  know  sev¬ 
eral  parties  who  would  have  built  the  silos  this  year 
if  they  could  have  bought  the  staves  readily.  It  is 
evident  that  this  form  of  silo  is  going  to  be  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  there  will  surely  be  a  great  demand  for  first- 
class  staves  all  ready  to  put  in  place. 

O 

You  .will  readily  see  how  the  telephone  is  of  great 
service  to  Mr.  Simpson  in  his  Arkansas  garden.  On  a 
moment’s  notice,  he  can  talk  to  any  of  his  customers 
in  the  town,  and  any  one  who  has  handled  perishable 
products  will  see  the  value  of  such  a  service.  We 
would  like  to  see  a  telephone  wire  running  out  of 
every  farmhouse  in  the  land.  The  world  would  be 
better  for  it.  Why  can’t  it  be  done  ?  A  monopoly 
stands  in  the  way,  and  prevents  the  extension  of  the 
service  at  a  price  which  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

O 

Ex- United  States  pomologist  Van  Deman,  points  out 
clearly  the  objections  to  such  words  as  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  bisexual,  staminate,  pistillate,  to  denote  whether 
the  flowers  are  “  perfect” — having  both  stamens  and 
pistils — or  “  imperfect,”  having  pistils  only.  We  have 
long  contended  against  the  use  of  the  word  “  stam¬ 
inate”,  because  staminate  flowers  have  pistils,  also, 
and  have  used  the  better  word  “  bisexual”,  meaning 
two  sexes  in  one  flower,  hermaphrodite,  or  perfect. 
But  we  think  the  words  “  perfect”  and  ‘‘imperfect” 
simpler  and  more  appropriate,  and  we  shall  use  those 
words  hereafter. 

0 

The  effect  of  a  well-balanced  ration  on  the  human 
animal  is  well  marked.  We  have  had  an  illustration 
of  this  during  the  past  year  in  watching  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  little  boy.  About  a  year  ago,  he  came  out 
of  an  almshouse,  where  his  food  had  been  chiefly 
potatoes,  brown  bread  and  a  little  butter  and  milk. 
That  was  a  diet  containing  but  little  mineral  matter, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  muscle-makers.  As  a 
result  of  such  food,  the  child  was  but  little  better 
than  a  dwarf.  His  flesh  was  soft  and  flabby,  and  of  a 
dead,  unwholesome  color,  while  his  bones  were  soft 
and  his  joints  were  weak.  Gradually  his  diet  was 
changed.  Instead  of  potatoes  and  corn  meal,  he  was 
fed  largely  on  well- cooked  oatmeal  and  crushed 
wheat,  with  an  abundance  of  milk,  fruit  and  fresh 
vegetables.  He  had  plenty  of  fish,  but  little,  if  any, 
meat.  It  was  really  a  change  from  a  very  wide  ration 
to  just  about  the  theoretical  ration  for  a  young  calf 
or  colt.  One  would  hardly  recognize  the  boy  to-day. 
He  has  begun  to  grow.  His  flesh  is  as  hard  as  pork, 
and  of  good  color,  while  his  bones  are  strong  and 
firm.  The  new  food  has  simply  created  a  new  boy. 
There  never  was  anything  like  good  oatmeal  to  put 


growth  and  thrift  into  young  stock,  whether  it  be 
boy,  pig,  calf,  colt  or  pullet.  We  doubt  whether  you 
can  find  any  food  combination  that  will  start  the 
young  things  growing  as  will  good  oats.  The  four- 
footed  youths  will  do  their  own  crushing.  Grind  and 
cook  for  the  children  if  you  want  hard,  pink  flesh  and 
bright  eyes.  Oats  make  growth.  Corn  means  sloth. 

0 

There  is  a  great  opening  in  the  South  for  the  sale 
of  pure  milk.  Near  such  cities  as  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga 
and  others,  it  is  possible  for  a  dairyman  to  start  on 
the  plan  worked  out  by  Mr.  Francisco,  and  develop 
an  excellent  trade.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go 
through  a  period  of  education  first,  so  that  customers 
might  understand  the  true  difference  between  ordi¬ 
nary  and  first-class  milk  ;  but  such  education  will  pay 
well.  With  the  cheap  food  and  mild  climate  found  at 
the  South,  and  the  lack  of  competition  in  producing  a 
perfectly  clean  product,  a  dairyman  who  understands 
his  business  ought  to  make  money  near  some  southern 
city. 

o 

The  horse  breeders  who  report  to  us  this  week  are 
not  hopeful  for  the  future.  The  shrinkage  in  the 
values  of  farm  horses  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
remarkable.  Last  week,  we  saw  a  pair  of  heavy  Per- 
cherons  from  Kansas  that  were  bought  for  $250.  A 
team  not  quite  so  good,  but  of  much  the  same  breed¬ 
ing,  cost,  in  1892,  $500.  The  trouble  with  horse 
breeders  is  that  they  must  carry  their  stock  four  or 
five  years  before  realizing  on  them.  Six  years  ago, 
farmers  invested  in  expensive  stallions  and  fixtures 
expecting  fair  prices  for  their  colts.  While  the  colts 
have  been  developing,  prices  have  been  dropping,  until 
now  the  price  offered  for  the  colt  is  scarcely  half  what 
the  breeder  calculated  would  be  necessary  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  and  give  even  a  small  profit.  Hogs,  cattle  or 
sheep  could  have  been  sold  when  prices  began  to  de¬ 
cline,  but  the  colt  had  to  be  kept  and  fed  all  through 
these  years  in  order  to  make  him  salable.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  man’s  noblest  brute  friend  should  bring 
his  master  into  such  trouble.  The  last  report  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  some 
startling  figures  to  show  the  loss  in  horse  values. 
Here  is  one  comparison  : 

Number  of  Horses.  Total  Values. 


January  1,  1892 .  15,498,140  $1,007,593,636 

January  1,  1896 .  15,124,057  500,140,186 


To  show  how  this  loss  has  been  distributed,  we  may 
compare  a  few  of  the  western  States  where  horse- 
breeding  has  been  a  recognized  industry  of  great  im¬ 
portance. 

Past  and  Present  Values. 

1892.  1896. 

Kansas . $55,344,187  $20,609,057 


Nebraska .  36.298.768  16,259,065 

Missouri .  54,892,332  23  039,549 

Illinois .  91,872,771  34.502,959 

Iowa .  86,921,929  34,032,583 

Indiana .  53,388,703  23,732,946 

Ohio .  66,658,761  29,218,761 

Michigan .  40,757.393  20,340,685 

Pennsylvania .  51,867,709  28,629  629 

New  York .  58  926,968  31,246,088 

Oregon .  9.911,171  4.625,783 

California .  26,010,045  13,114,251 


There  is  nothing  sectional  about  this  decline. 
Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  suffered 
alike.  The  bicycle  and  the  electric  car  have  run  over 
the  horse,  and  squeezed  out  half  his  value. 

0 

Ever  since  the  silo  has  come  into  regular  use  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  corn  crop,  dairymen  have  been  studying 
to  find  the  best  muscle-making  grain  to  feed  with  the 
ensilage.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  the  cheapest  form  of 
“  muscle-makers,”  and  there  is  no  safer  way  in  which 
to  feed  it  than  with  corn  ensilage.  Some  farmers 
have  always  felt  that  they  could  grow  muscle-making 
crops  cheaper  than  they  can  buy  cotton-seed  meal, 
bran,  or  other  grain.  For  example,  we  have  told  how 
Mr.  Bancroft,  of  Delaware,  uses  hundreds  of  tons  of 
Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  in  the  silo.  These  crops 
help  “  balance  ”  the  corn  ensilage,  and  cut  down  the 
grain  bill.  There  are  farmers  who  feel  that,  with 
present  low  prices  for  dairy  products,  good  clover  hay 
and  a  few  pounds  of  wheat  bran  will  act  like  the  meat 
in  a  sandwich  to  even  up  the  ensilage.  In  Canada,  a 
mixture  of  one  part  sunflower  heads,  two  parts  horse 
beans,  and  four  parts  corn,  are  put  into  the  silo 
together  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  ensilage  which  is, 
of  itself,  a  “  balanced  ration.”  This  plan  of  growing 
muscle-making  crops  on  the  home  farm,  is  not  advo¬ 
cated  as  strongly  as  it  was  several  years  ago.  The 
price  of  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal  has  fallen  so  low 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  old  argument  fails,  and  it  is 
actually  cheaper  to  buy  grain  than  it  is  to  grow 
clover  or  peas.  In  many  cases,  it  actually  pays  best 
to  raise  a  heavy  crop  of  corn  for  the  silo  on  the  land 
nearest  the  barn,  and  put  the  other  grass  land  into 
Timothy  to  be  sold  every  year — the  money  obtained 
for  it  to  be  spent  for  grain  rich  in  muscle-makers. 
That  is  just  what  some  long-headed  dairymen  are 
doing,  and  they  are  making  a  success  of  it,  too. 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades 
but  ours.  We  all  like  to  feel  honest  ourselves,  and  to 
believe  that  all  of  our  own  class  are  in  that  commend¬ 
able  state.  Still,  sometimes,  our  confidence  in  human 
nature  is  sadly  shaken.  A  reputable  fruit  firm  in  this 
city,  last  fall,  purchased,  at  a  leading  grape  shipping 
center  in  western  New  York,  large  quantities  of  Dela¬ 
ware  grapes,  for  which  they  paid  the  packers  $60  per 
ton.  These  buyers  say  that  in  the  bottom  of  some  of 
the  crates  containing  these  grapes,  stones  were  found. 
Three  cents  a  pound  is  a  pretty  high  price  to  pay  for 
rocks,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them 
at  such  dishonest  packers.  Such  solid  arguments  are 
about  the  only  ones  likely  to  prove  effective  with 
people  so  thick-skinned  and  so  destitute  of  honesty  as 
to  pack  stones  in  fruit  sold  by  weight.  What  should 
be  done  with  such  people  ? 

0 

An  old  Arab  proverb  says  that  where  the  honey  is, 
there  the  flies  will  be  gathered  together.  The  same 
holds  good  in  other  directions.  In  the  article  on 
Strawberries  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  when  the  fact 
became  known  that  an  immense  crop  of  berries  was 
awaiting  buyers,  the  buyers  came  from  many  different 
points.  Such  competition,  of  course,  always  results 
in  more  satisfactory  sales  and  better  prices.  None  of 
these  buyers  would  have  been  attracted  by  a  single 
acre,  or,  indeed,  by  several  acres  of  berries.  By  ship¬ 
ping  such  large  quantities,  too,  growers  were  able  to 
secure  great  advantages  in  shipping  facilities.  Mr. 
Hoyt,  in  his  recent  articles  on  the  new  apple  culture, 
enforced  the  same  truth.  It  is  easier  to  sell  1,000,000 
barrels  of  apples  in  a  single  county  than  it  is  to  sell 
1,000.  These  facts  are  worth  considering  by  planters 
of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Wayne  County,  N  Y.,  has 
gained  a  reputation  for  an  immense  production  of 
evaporated  raspberries,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about 
sales  at  good  prices. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

THE  SCRUB. 

If  I  should  die  to-night — 

Then  would  you  look  upon  iny  quiet  face 
And  wish  me  back  again  within  iny  stall  ? 

Would  all  the  years  of  eatiDg  I  have  spent 
Devouring  all  your  hard-earned  grain  and  hay 
With  scant  return  in  butler,  milk  or  meat, 

With  little  save  a  pile  of  leaehed-out  dung 
And  my  society  to  leave  behind  ! 

Would  such  a  life-work  make  you  wish  me  back 
If  I  should  die  to-night  ? 

THE  FARMER. 

If  you  should  die  to-night — 

I’d  be  ten  dollars  better  off  by  spring. 

That  money  represents  the  difference 
Between  the  food  that  you  will  guzzle  down 
Before  the  snow  melts  and  the  milk  and  meat 
That  you  can  manufacture  from  that  food. 

If  you  should  die  to-nigbt— I’d  thank  my  stars. 

And  if  you  think  of  dying,  let  me  take 
My  ax  and  turn  you  into  beef,  at  least, 

Before  you  die  to-night  ! 

Hen  bane — lice. 

“  Doubts  are  devil-born.” 

How’s  the  Crimson  clover  ? 

Don’t  take  stock  in  a  scrub. 

You  can’t  buy  any  stock  food  equal  to  good  pasturage. 

The  horse  dealer  talks  himself  hoarse  without  making  a  sale. 

Work  the  new  thing  slowly.  Otherwise  it  may  be  a  dear  new 
idea. 

It’s  truly  alarming  to  see  how  some  fellows  lose  faith  in  good 
farming. 

Potatoes  at  three  cents  a  bushel— with  the  aid  of  millet — 
page  649. 

Catnip  tea  for  garget — page  651.  There  is  a  chance  for  a  good 
experiment. 

Who  can  coin  a  new  word  that  will  describe  the  flavor  of  the 
Logan  berry  ? 

We  view  with  alarm— the  scrub  that  you’ve  harbored  so  long 
on  your  farm. 

Mr.  Miller  is  just  right  when  he  says  that  the  farm  team  should 
not  be  ruled  by  fear. 

English  farmers  want  the  bicycle  taxed  because  it  has  nearly 
ruined  the  horse  trade. 

A  “  nagger  ”  is  a  hard  nag  to  keep  in  the  home.  He  or  she  is  a 
“  kicker,”  and  likes  to  bicker. 

We  have  pumpkins  growing  in  the  garden  that  have  a  richer 
and  more  agreeable  flavor  than  some  of  the  California  peaches 
sold  in  New  York. 

Cotton  seed  meal  and  cotton-hull  ashes.  There’s  a  wonderful 
fertilizer  for  truck.  With  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  added,  it  ought 
to  give  great  results. 

Introduce  good  “  blood”  into  your  herd,  and  then  starve  and 
stunt  your  heifers.  Then  you  will  have  dried-up  blood — good  for 
fertilizer  or  hen  feeding. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  stir  up  interest  in  the  Angora  goat. 
Every  few  years,  this  animal  is  “  boomed,”  and  each  year  seems 
to  add  a  little  to  its  popularity.  It  is  slow  growth,  though. 

You  must  have  a  liquor  tax  license  in  New  York  State  in  order 
to  traffic  in  hard  or  fermented  cider  in  quantities  of  less  than  five 
gallons.  We  suggest  that,  when  you  sell  yourself  a  glass  of  such 
cider  and  drink  it  on  the  spot,  that  you  pay  the  tax  to  your  wife. 

In  giving  the  usual  methods  of  keeping  hen  lice  or  mites  from 
the  roosts,  Mr.  Cushman  omits  the  scheme  proposed  by  O.  W. 
Mapes.  This  is  to  keep  the  roost  well  smeared  with  some  cheap 
fat  or  grease.  Mr.  Mapes  has  used  this  method  with  success,  and 
it  is  worth  trying. 

Maryland  has  a  new  law  to  guard  against  the  sale  or  introduc¬ 
tion  of  trees  or  plants.  No  package  of  nursery  stock  is  to  be  sold 
without  a  certificate  that  such  stock  has  been  examined  by  the 
State  Entomologist,  and  pronounced  free  from  insects  and  fungi, 
and  no  stock  is  to  be  brought  into  the  State  without  such  certifi¬ 
cate  !  That  will  keep  the  entomologist  busy  '. 
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DARK  DAYS  FOR  HORSE  BREEDERS. 

Prices  Have  Depreciated  in  Indiana. 

Horse  breeding,  comparatively  speaking,  has  ceased 
in  Indiana.  In  this  part  of  the  State,  at  least,  few 
colts  can  be  seen  on  farms  the  past  two  years.  Stal¬ 
lions  have  been  sacrificed  until  there  is  really  a 
scarcity.  There  are  still  more  than  enough  for  the 
demand  as  it  exists,  and  since  there  is  no  visible 
prospect  of  a  greater  demand,  the  sacrifice  goes  on. 
There  is  nothing  encouraging  in  sight  to  the  farmer 
breeder,  that  I  can  see,  in  any  line  of  live  stock,  and 
I  believe  that  every  domestic  animal  produced  in  this 
latitude,  thrown  upon  the  market  as  it  now  is,  will 
bring  less  than  cost.  This  statement  is  meant  to 
apply,  only  in  general  terms.  Individual  success  is 
in  the  man,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  business.  I 
fully  realize  the  criticisms  this  will  bring  from  breed¬ 
ers,  for  the  wounded  bird  flutters,  and  breeders  try 
to  keep  up  the  hope  that  a  bright  day  is  dawning,  or 
“  our  boom  is  just  now  on,”  etc.,  etc. 

I  read  in  the  sheep  journals,  “  The  breeders  of  cattle 
and  hogs  are  selling  out,  and  are  investing  in  sheep  ” 
The  same  tale  is  in  hog  journals  and  other  especial 
champions  of  certain  kinds  of  live  stock.  Facts  do 
not  bear  out  these  statements  ;  they  are  delusions, 
are  intended  to  and  do  deceive  individuals  to  invest, 
and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  such  investment 
causes  the  investor  a  loss.  I  believe  that  the  unfair 
and  untrue  statements  of  some  breeders  of  fancy  live 
stock  of  all  kinds,  that  are  breeding  animals  to  sell 
the  farmers  at  fancy  prices  to  improve  their  stock, 
have  caused  the  farmers  of  the  country  more  loss  than 
profit.  They  are  thus  induced  sometimes  to  pay  a 
fancy  price  for  an  animal  whose  merit,  if  it  had  any 
in  nature,  was  lost  in  the  changed  conditions,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  new  owner.  These 
variations  are  as  the  numbers  of  the  men  engaged  in 
it,  and  like  other  conditions  of  life,  the  successful  are 
held  up  as  examples.  The  10  or  20  that  fail  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  their  lead,  lose  all  they  have,  and 
drop  from  sight.  To  all  breeders  of  fancy  animals, 
has  come  a  depreciation  ranging  all  the  way  from  50 
to  90  per  cent.  Prices  have  fallen  from  50  to  90  per 
cent.  The  common  good  animal  produced  and  always 
sold  at  shipper’s  prices,  has  fallen  about  50  per  cent ; 
the  purebred  registered  stock  that  has  been  sold  for 
years  for  breeders,  have  fallen  in  price  75  to  90  per 
cent.  Is  not  the  lesson  plain  ?  I  realize  what  this 
will  bring  from  those  trying  to  keep  up  the  seance  ; 
but  these  are  stubborn  facts  susceptible  of  proof  in 
every  neighborhood  in  the  land.  There  are  thousands 
of  exceptions,  I  know.  I  am  writing  in  general  terms, 
and  of  the  majority.  Horse  breeders  can  only  be 
hopeful  that,  when  conditions  change,  so  that  other 
live  stock  pay  for  production,  horses  will  also  be 
profitable  to  raise.  The  tendency  now  to  try  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  large,  active  horse  that  can  till  any  place,  is, 
certainly,  the  road  to  follow.  Since,  at  least,  100 
horses  have  left  the  State  by  sale  or  death,  for  every 
five  colts  born  the  past  two  years,  it  would  seem  as 
though  there  must  soon  be  reaction  in  prices. 

W.  W.  LATTA. 

Horse  Breeding  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  almost  general  statement  would  be  that,  for 
this  neighborhood,  the  business  of  horse  breeding  is 
dead.  Ten,  even  six  years  ago,  fairly  good,  and  some 
very  good  stallions  were  to  be  had,  and  did  a  living 
business.  Many  farmers  bred  their  mares  to  trot- 
ting-bred  stallions,  with  varying  results,  depending, 
mainly,  upon  the  quality  of  the  mares  and  the  skill 
shown  by  the  owners  in  raising  and  training  the  colts. 
Some  wise  men  took  a  little  more  trouble  to  find  and 
patronize  a  first-class  Percheron  or  French  Coach  stal¬ 
lion,  getting  colts  that  cost  no  more  to  raise,  much 
less  to  train,  and  were  far  more  salable  at  a  fair  price 
when  four  or  five  years  of  age.  Now  the  stallion  that 
earns,  in  fees,  more  than  the  cost  of  his  feed  is,  I 
think,  the  exception.  Farmers,  when  asked  to  bring 
their  mares,  will  say,  “  What’s  the  use  when  lean  buy 
a  young,  sound,  serviceable  horse  for  from  $35  to  §75?” 

I  think  that  I  am  within  bounds  in  the  claim  that, 
to  breed  and  raise  a  colt  which  has  size,  style,  good 
disposition,  good  bone,  and  is  well  developed,  say  one 
that  will  stand  15.2  to  16  hands,  and  weigh  1,050  to 
1,100  pounds  at  four  years  of  age,  will  have  cost 
nearly,  or  quite,  $50  a  year  here  in  New  England. 
Count  what  the  hay,  grain,  milk,  etc.,  would  cost  if 
bought  or  sold.  A  colt  may  be  kept  alive  for  four 
years  on  pasture  and  poor  hay  ;  but  buyers  will  not 
be  running  after  it.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
very  few  farmers  have  been  able  to  get  $200  for  a  colt, 
or  even  half  that  sum ;  many  well-bred  colts  have 
been  sold  for  $25  or  less. 

Farmers,  in  this  neighborhood,  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  horse-breeding.  There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  this  question.  Ordinary  horses  can  hardly  be 
given  away — really  good  ones  are,  and  always  will  be, 
in  demand,  at  fair  prices.  One  man  from  New  York 
told  me,  this  summer,  that,  hearing  on  all  sides  that 


horses  could  be  bought  for  little  or  nothing,  he  put 
$300  into  his  pocket,  and  started  out  to  buy  a  first- 
class  road  horse  for  his  own  use,  but  discovered,  to 
his  sorrow,  that  he  must  add  $400  to  the  amount  to 
get  what  suited  him.  A  man  from  Boston  was  look¬ 
ing  about  here  for  a  horse,  and  when  asked  why  he 
came  so  far,  when  the  city,  according  to  reports,  was 
full  of  horses  having  every  desirable  qualification, 
which  he  could  buy  for  $100  or  less,  replied  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  find  such.  These  men  did  not  de¬ 
mand  extreme  speed  or  great  style,  but  wanted  ani¬ 
mals  of  good  size  and  color,  prompt,  cheerful  drivers, 
sound,  well-broken,  of  good  disposition,  and  for  such 
were  willing  to  pay  a  good  price. 

While  breeders  are  not,  as  a  rule,  hopeful  for  the 
future,  there  are  some  who  believe  that  this  is  a  good 
time  to  begin.  Good  mares  and  stallions  may  now  be 
bought  at  reasonable  prices.  When  any  industry  is 
depressed,  there  are  always  men  in  it  bound  to  get 
out  at  any  sacrifice — and  four  or  five  years  later,  when 
these  colts  are  old  enough  to  sell,  they  will  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  Breed  nothing  but  the  best,  and  let  feed,  care 
and  training  equal  the  breeding.  w.  d. 


POTATO  OUTLOOK  IN  NIAGARA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

After  a  thorough  personal  investigation  of  the 
present  state  of  the  potato  crop  in  various  parts  of 
this  county,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  a  scarce  article  hereabouts.  The  plant¬ 
ing,  in  some  places,  was  as  large  as  it  was  last  year, 
in  others  considerably  smaller.  On  a  70  mile  drive 
through  the  county,  I  saw  none  of  the  large  fields, 
then  so  thrifty  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  those 
that  I  did  see,  were  mostly  dried  up,  burnt  up,  eaten 
up.  I  have  seldom  seen  two  seasons  of  very  large 
planting  in  succession,  and  never  two  successive  sea¬ 
sons  of  very  large  general  yield.  Evidently,  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  1895  and  1896  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Between  drought,  early  blight  and  potato  bugs,  there 
is  now  very  little  left  of  the  vines  all  around  here, 
and  the  yield  is  very  light,  indeed.  1  ask  about  every 
farmer  I  meet  concerning  the  outcome  of  his  potato 
crop,  and  nearly  every  one  estimates  his  yield  at  less 
than  one-third  of  that  of  last  year.  My  own  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  there  will  be  only  one-fourth  the  amount 
of  potatoes  here  available  for  market  that  there  was 
last  fall. 

I  lost  nearly  my  whole  planting  of  Carman  No.  1 
and  No.  3,  about  an  acre.  The  seed  pieces  were  cut 
large,  but  being  put  into  rather  warm  and  dust-dry 
soil  (soil  well  prepared,  too),  they  dried  up,  or  dry 
rotted,  and  only  a  portion  of  them  sent  up  weakly 
sprouts  that  never  amounted  to  much.  This  is  the 
first  experience  of  the  kind  I  have  had.  Many  other 
fields  around  here  were  handled  and  came  out  in  the 
same  way. 

Potato  beetles  have  never  before  appeared  in  such 
vast  numbers,  so  late  in  the  fall,  in  western  New 
York,  so  far  as  I  can  remember.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  in  my  experience,  was  nine  or  ten  years 
ago  while  I  lived  in  New  Jersey.  After  most  of  the 
potato  vines  had  matured,  or  were  burnt  up  with  the 
early  blight,  the  adult  beetles  came  in  large  numbers, 
and  fell  upon  egg  plants,  tomato  plants,  and  the  few 
very  late  potatoes  that  had  yet  a  green  leaf  on  them, 
and  stripped  many  of  these  plants  to  the  ground. 
The  beetles  are  doing  that  here  now,  and  have  been 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  damage.  As  it  seems  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  poison  them,  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  a 
large  crop  of  potato  bugs  again  next  year. 

The  only  man  that  told  me  of  a  large  yield  of 
potatoes,  is  Mr.  Jacques,  of  Woodward  &  Jacques. 
His  “Money  Makers”  go  about  300  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Both  Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Jacques  tell  me 
that  Carman  No.  3,  grown  on  their  sandy  soil,  is  the 
best  potato  in  quality  they  have  ever  grown  ;  and  of 
course,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  find  it  one  of  the 
heaviest  yielders.  t.  greiner 


TWO  NEW  NOTES. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stringfellow,  of  Texas,  tells,  in  his 
book,  “  The  New  Horticulture,”  how  he  came  to 
realize  the  value  and  importance  of  potash  in  fertil¬ 
izers.  He  was  growing  cabbage  and  melons,  and 
using  vast  quantities  of  manure,  bone,  cotton-seed 
meal  and  other  fertilizers  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  After  a  year  or  two,  the  crops  failed  for 
some  reason  for  which  the  local  soil  doctors  could  not 
account.  Near  Mr.  Stringfellow’s  home  was  a  powder 
house  in  which  were  about  five  tons  of  gunpowder 
which  had  been  damaged  by  wet.  It  was  proposed  to 
throw  this  powder  into  the  bay.  Mr.  Stringfellow 
remembered  that  gunpowder  contains  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrate  of  potash.  He  also  realized  that 
his  manuring,  thus  far,  had  been  one-sided  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  used  a  large  excess  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  He  got  the  gunpowder  for  the  haul¬ 
ing,  and  at  once  spread  the  five  tons  on  four  acres  of 


land,  harrowed  it  in,  and  set  out  cabbage.  The  result 
was  the  biggest  crop  of  cabbage  ever  known  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  That  was,  probably,  the  most 
forcible  manuring  ever  known  in  the  history  of  horti¬ 
culture.  When  those  five  tons  of  powder  exploded 
into  cabbage  heads  weighing  15  pounds  and  more,  the 
force  blew  Mr.  Stringfellow  into  a  potash  crank,  and 
he  has  been  one  ever  since.  He  says  that  cabbage 
and  melons  obtain  more  benefit  from  potash  than 
any  other  crop  that  he  has  grown. 

O 

The  English  Mark  Lane  Express  gives  some  re¬ 
markable  facts  about  the  condition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dairy  farmers.  About  a  year  ago,  a  coopera¬ 
tive  creamery  was  started  in  Australia  for  the 
purpose  of  making  butter  to  send  to  the  English 
market.  Starting  with  a  daily  supply  of  1,000 
gallons,  this  creamery  is  now  using  4,000  gallons 
of  milk  per  day.  The  farmer  averages  6%  cents  per 
gallon  with  the  skimmed  milk  returned.  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market,  the  butter  has  averaged  a  little  over  20 
cents  a  pound.  This  is  about  the  same  as  the  price 
obtained  by  the  Irish  dairymen  who  ship  from  Cork 
to  London.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  Australian 
dairymen  can  ship  butter  half  around  the  world  and 
compete  with  dairymen  only  500  miles  away  !  Of 
course,  you  will  say  that  the  Australian  dairyman  has 
cheaper  food,  cheaper  labor  and  a  finer  climate,  be¬ 
sides  the  great  advantage  of  cooperation  !  That  is  all 
true,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  chief  reason.  A  man 
only  100  miles  from  London  may  be  charged  three 
times  as  much  to  ship  his  butter  over  the  railroad,  as 
is  charged  to  ship  a  pound  from  Australia  to  London. 
In  fact,  the  great  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Australian 
is  the  heavy  freight  or  express  rate  charged  the  Eng¬ 
lishman.  The  foreigner  sends  a  pound  of  butter  half 
around  the  globe  cheaper  than  the  home  farmer  can 
send  it  on  a  half-hour’s  journey.  Now  that  is  very 
much  the  situation  we  have  in  this  country.  The  cost 
of  short  hauls  over  our  railroads  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  the  rate  for  long  hauls.  It  is 
the  excessive  cost  of  shipping  and  handling  produce 
that  gives  the  farmers  such  a  small  proportion  of  even 
the  present  low  prices.  There  is  another  thing  about 
this  Australian  butter  trade  which  will  put  a  yellow 
streak  on  the  horizon  of  the  American  dairymen. 
The  more  England  eats  of  Australian  butter,  the  less 
can  she  take  from  this  country.  Our  trade  abroad 
has  been  hurt  already  by  men  who  sent  bogus  butter 
and  filled  cheese,  and  now,  right  at  the  time  when  our 
dairy  goods  have  a  bad  name,  comes  Australia  with 
her  tons  of  good  creamery  butter  ! 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Wills  A.  Seward,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J.,  will  sell  at  auction  ou 
Trenton  Fair  Grounds,  October  2,  25  head  of  Berkshires.  He  is 
making  room  for  breeding  stock  to  bupply  the  export  trade. 

Tuere  have  been  great  improvements  in  green  bone  and  vegetable 
cutters  since  they  have  come  into  such  general  use.  The  Roche 
cutter  combines  so  many  of  these  that  it  is  a  well  nigh  perfect 
machine.  Full  information  will  be  given  by  the  Standard  Green 
Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  De  Laval  Baby  separator  have  just 
issued  a  new  catalogue  of  their  different  sized  and  priced 
machines.  It  illustrates  the  separators,  and  gives  considerable 
useful  information  about  them  as  well  as  their  advantages.  If 
you  are  at  all  interested,  they  will  be  glad  to  send  the  catalogue 
on  your  application  for  it.  Address  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co., 
74  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y. 

An  important  thing  to  consider  on  stumpy  farms,  is  the  work 
and  cost  of  grubbing  and  clearing  the  land.  This,  however,  can 
be  accomplished  so  rapidly  with  a  good,  reliable  stump  puller 
that  the  cost  is  made  very  slight,  and  the  work  easy.  In  clearing 
timber  land,  the  wood  alone,  in  many  cases,  will  pay  for  one  of 
these  machines,  and  you  have  the  machine  left,  and  the  best  land 
on  which  to  growcabnndant  crops.  In  working  stump  land,  the 
breakage  to  farm  implements  may  cost  a  good  part  of  the  price 
of  the  stump  puller.  The  Hawkeye  Grub  and  Stump  machine  is 
thoroughly  reliable,  easily  operated,  and  will  clear  two  acres  at 
one  setting.  The  makers,  Milne  Mfg.  Co.,  Monmouth,  Ill.,  wid  send 
catalogue  and  prices  of  this  and  other  appliances  for  clearing 
timber  lands,  if  you  ask  for  it. 

The  ever-returning  wash  day  with  its  invariable  rub,  rub,  is 
one  of  the  banes  of  woman’s  life  on  the  farm.  The  Horton  Mfg. 
Co.,  Portland,  Mich.,  are  now  making  Terriff’s  Perfect  washing 
machine,  and  say  that  it  is  giving  such  general  satisfaction  that, 
even  in  these  times  of  depression  in  trade,  they  are  meeting  with 
the  greatest  success.  Their  success  is  directly  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  their  machines  are  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to 
wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  wash  board,  and  the  unquali¬ 
fied  offer  to  refund  the  money  if  found  not  to  be  as  represented. 
This  position  makes  easy  work  for  their  agents,  as  every  one  is 
anxious  to  lighten  the  labor  of  wash  day.  Agents  ought  to  find 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  work. 

□  The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  is  widening  the  scope  of  its 
four-years’  plan  by  the  introduction,  this  year,  of  French  his¬ 
tory.  What  is  called  the  French  Greek  year,  opens  up  a  most 
attractive  field  for  the  student.  The  books  are  all  prepared  by 
specialists  who  are  not  only  fully  acquainted  with  the  subjects, 
but  have  skill  in  presenting  them  in  an  attractive  manner.  The 
readers  of  Chautauqua  books  are  thoughtful  men  and  women,  so 
that  the  subjects  are  treated,  not  in  the  fashion  of  school  books, 
but  with  the  special  needs  of  these  Chautauqua  students  in  mind, 
The  growth  of  the  French  nation,  and  its  influence  upon  modern 
life  and  thought,  are  subjects  full  of  interest  to  the  intelligent 
American,  always  a  sympathetic  observer  of  French  attainments, 
and  Chautauqua  students  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  en¬ 
largement  of  their  opportunities 
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Who  has  not  seen  a  heedless  person 
looking  over  a  dish  of  fruit  to  select 
from  it  something  to  eat.  press  his  thumb 
into  every  one  to  see  whether  it  is  mel¬ 
low  ?  Every  such  pressure  leaves  a  bad 
spot  in  the  fruit  which  damages  it  for 
future  use. 

* 

A  woman,  while  riding  the  bicycle, 
was  killed  in  collision  with  another  rider, 
recently.  Investigation  shows  that  she 
wason  the  wrongsideof  the  street, not  ob¬ 
serving  the  rules  of  the  road.  It  seems  to 
beacharacteristicof  women  untrained  by 
business,  to  ignore  those  ax-bitrary  rules 
of  life  which  make  it  possible  for  things  to 
go  smoothly  among  conflicting  interests. 
It  may  be  ignorance,  in  many  cases, 
which  causes  women  to  make  the  mis¬ 
takes  they  do  ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  igno¬ 
rance  which  brings  bliss  to  no  one,  and 
usually  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  discomfort,  not  to  say  danger. 

* 

Sir  Wai.teu  Besant  has  written  a 
serious  letter  to  the  London  press  asking 
women  not  to  continue  invading  the  em¬ 
ployments  of  men.  If  a  woman  went 
out  to  work  to  please  a  whim  of  her  own, 
she  might,  perhaps,  stop  working  to 
please  the  whim  of  some  one  else.  But 
it  is  necessity  which  knows  no  law,  and 
shows  no  favoritism,  which  sends  women 
to  work,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  fate, 
indeed,  that  would  deny  them  what 
small  freedom  they  have  in  choosing 
their  work.  _ 

A  SUNDAY  WOMAN. 

RS.  ANDREWS  had  gone  to  stay 
with  a  sicK  neighbor  till  the  doc¬ 
tor  came.  After  he  had  seen  the  patient, 
and  had  left  directions  and  medicine, 
she  followed  him  to  the  outer  door  and 
asked  him  anxiously,  what  was  the 
matter  with  Mrs.  Gay. 

“She  is  tired  out  with  hard  work,” 
answered  the  doctor.  “  And  you  will  be 
in  the  same  fix  yourself,”  he  added,  giv¬ 
ing  her  a  searching  glance,  “  if  you 
work  so  hard  and  don’t  take  any  rest.” 

Mrs.  Andrews  stayed  with  her  neigh¬ 
bor  all  the  afternoon,  till  Mrs.  Gay’s 
cousin,  who  had  been  hastily  sent  for, 
came  to  take  care  of  her.  As  she  walked 
along  the  country  road  to  her  own  home, 
Mrs.  Andrews’s  mind  was  full  of  anxiety 
and  apprehension.  The  doctor’s  words, 
“You  will  be  in  the  same  fix  yourself, 
if  you  work  so  hard,  and  don’t  take  any 
rest”,  kept  ringing  in  her  ears.  How 
could  she  take  any  rest?  How  could 
she  work  less  hard  ?  And  if  she  should 
be  sick,  who  could  come  and  take  care 
of  her  ?  She  had  no  relatives  who  were 
at  liberty,  and  hired  help  was  so  expen¬ 
sive.  What  should  she  do  ?  There  was 
a  dreadful  sinking  of  her  heart  and  a 
terror  of  the  future,  which  was  almost 
enough  in  itself  to  make  her  sick.  She 
got  suppei  mechanically,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  at  the  table  hardly  reached 
her  ears. 

The  family  consisted  of  herself  and 
husband  and  their  three  grown-up  sons. 
The  sons  were  good-looking  young  fel¬ 
lows,  strong  and  brown.  Mr.  Andi*ews 
was  a  healthy,  hearty  man,  a  strong 
contrast  to  his  pale,  delicate-looking 
wife.  He  was  what  is  sometimes  sneer- 
ingly  called  a  “  Sunday  man”.  He  and 
his  family  always  attended  church,  and 
he  did  no  business  of  any  kind  on  Sun¬ 
day.  If  people  wanted  to  see  his  live 
stock,  or  talk  over  any  farm  matters 
with  him,  they  must  come  some  week 
day,  he  would  not  see  them  Sunday. 
Some  of  his  neighbors  ridiculed  him, 
but  those  whose  opinion  was  worth  hav¬ 
ing,  respected  him  for  the  stand  he  had 
taken. 

After  the  supper  work  was  done,  Mrs. 
Andrews  went  to  her  room.  She  sat  in 
the  dark  and  tried  to  think  what  she 


could  do  to  avert  the  calamity  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  upon  her.  She 
knew  that  something  must  be  done.  She 
realized,  from  her  own  feelings,  and 
the  dreadful  weariness  which  had  been 
upon  her  of  late,  that  what  the  doctor 
had  said  was  only  too  true.  “  I  must 
not  get  sick,”  she  kept  repeating  to  her¬ 
self.  “  But  what  can  I  do  to  keep  well?” 

Suddenly  there  came  to  her  troubled 
mind  these  words  :  “  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labor  and  do  all  thy  work.”  Ah!  That 
was  what  she  must  do,  what  she  had 
never  done  before,  rest  on  Sunday.  She 
thought  of  the  way  she  usually  spent 
Sunday.  The  family  rose  late,  and  she 
had  to  hurry  to  get  the  dishes  done  and 
the  house  in  order.  Then  she  had  to 
hurry  and  dress  for  church.  She  never 
stopped  after  church  to  speak  to  friends, 
but  came  directly  home,  put  on  another 
dress,  and  cooked  the  dinner.  After 
the  dinner  dishes  were  washed,  there 
was,  usually,  an  hour  or  two  when  she 
sat  in  the  sitting  room  and  read  as  long 
as  she  could  keep  awake.  Then  she  had 
to  get  supper,  do  more  dishes,  strain  the 
milk,  and  put  the  Monday's  washing  to 
soak.  She  sighed  as  she  reviewed  her 
Sunday’s  work.  “  No  wonder  I  am  tired 
out,”  she  said  to  herself.  “  Yes,  that  is 
what  I  must  do,  it  is  all  I  can  do — rest 
on  Sunday.” 

All  that  week,  Mrs.  Andrews  was 
planning  for  her  Sunday.  Saturday 
night  came,  and,  as  Mr.  Andrews  and 
the  boys  sat  around  the  lamp  reading, 
she  came  in  and  stood  watching  them. 
At  length  she  spoke,  and  they  looked 
up. 

“Father,”  she  said,  “the  neighbors 
call  you  a  Sunday  man.  It  is  a  principle 
with  you  not  to  do  any  unnecessary 
work  on  that  day.  You  have  lived  up 
to  your  principles,  and  I  have  heard  you 
say,  more  than  once,  that  you  are  better 
off  in  every  way  for  resting  one  day  in 
the  week.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
not  taken  the  same  stand  that  you  have, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  I  have,  at  last, 
become  tired  and  worn  out,  like  Mrs. 
Gay,  only  not  quite  so  bad.  Now  I  am 
going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  be¬ 
come  a  Sunday  woman,  and  not  do  any 
unnecessary  work  on  the  day  of  rest.” 

Four  very  astonished  faces  looked  at 
her  as  she  finished  this  little  speech. 
Her  listeners  had  no  idea  ot  the  courage 
it  took  to  make  it. 

“What!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Andrews. 
Aren’t  you  going  to  get  the  meals  as 
usual  ?  I  should  think  that  was  neces¬ 
sary.” 

“  I  am  going  to  get  a  good  breakfast, 
and  I  will  make  the  house  tidy,  but  that 
is  all  the  work  I  shall  do.” 

There  were  exclamations  of  dismay, 
but  she  broke  in  upon  them.  “  You 
won’t  starve,”  she  said,  smiling  a  little. 
“  I’ve  no  idea  of  making  you  fast  all 
day.  I  have  made  a  quantity  of  sand¬ 
wiches,  there  are  pies  and  a  sponge 
cake,  and  a  great  platter  of  baked 
apples.  Then,  if  that  is  not  enough, 
why,  there  is  always  plenty  of  milk  and 
bread  and  butter.  You  all  know  where 
the  pantry  is,  and  when  you  are  hungry, 
you  can  go  there.  Or,  if  it  be  pleasant, 
we  can  put  the  things  in  a  basket,  and 
go  out  in  the  woods  to  eat.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  cook  a  hot  dinner,  or  get 
supper,  either.” 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  usually  such  a  n-O  s 
little  body,  that  when  she  made  th  s 
last  very  decided  statement,  Mr. 
drews  and  the  boys  were  rather  scared, 
and  subsided  into  silence.  All  the  rest 
of  the  summer  and  fall,  Mrs.  Andrews 
persisted  in  her  revolutionary  conduct. 
She  enjoyed  her  ride  to  and  from  church. 
She  stayed  after  the  service  and  talked 
with  her  friends.  She  picnicked  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  in  the  woods  or  in 
the  kitchen,  according  to  the  weather. 
Sunday  afternoon  she  took  a  long  nap, 


and  spent  some  time  reading.  When  it 
was  fair,  she  went  long  walks  with  her 
husband  and  the  boys,  through  shady 
lanes  and  cart  paths.  She  began  to  feel 
less  tired,  and  having  once  asserted  her¬ 
self,  it  came  easier  the  second  time.  So 
she  began  to  call  on  the  boys  to  do  little 
things  to  help  her, and  they  began  to  real¬ 
ize  that  she  was  overworked,  and  grew 
more  thoughtful  of  her.  Neither  they 
nor  Mr.  Andrews  grew  thin  and  feeble 
for  the  lack  of  a  hot  Sunday  dinner  and 
supper.  The  washing,  being  put  to  soak 
early  Monday  morning,  came  out  as 
white  as  ever.  And  Mr.  Andrews  found 
that  it  did  not  hurt  him  to  strain  the 
milk  and  wash  the  pail,  one  night  in  the 
week. 

After  four  months  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  Mrs.  Andrews  asked  her  husband 
one  day  if  he  wanted  her  to  go  back  to 
the  old  kind  of  Sunday. 

“  No,”  he  answered,  emphatically,  and 
he  added,  “I  wish  I  hadn’t  been  such  a 
fool,  Elizabeth  ;  but  I  am  glad  that  you 
had  the  sense  to  become  a  Sunday 
woman.”  susan  b.  bobbins. 


DOES  EDUCATION  PAY? 

HE  summer  vacation  has  brought 
thoughts  of  the  many  graduates 
who  have  finished  school  life  and  com¬ 
menced  manhood  and  womanhood.  In 
these  days  of  higher  education,  there 
seems  no  stopping  place  to  an  education  ; 
yet,  to  the  farmer — girl  or  boy — with 
limited  purse,  there  must  be  a  dropping 
of  learning  in  schools,  and  a  beginning 
to  the  practicing  of  knowledge.  Shall 
our  children  have  a  college  course,  or  be 
satisfied  with  the  high  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies  ?  A  practical  farmer  said,  “  I  do 
not  care  so  much  that  I  could  not  take 
a  college  course,  but  I  do  wish  that  I 
could  have  had  a  season  in  a  business 
school.  Now,  at  35,  I  have  only  just 
learned  the  business  ways  I  ought  to 
have  known  10  years  ago.” 

While  talking  with  a  young  boy  who 
is  ready  to  enter  the  academic  depart¬ 
ment,  he  made  this  remark,  “  I  know 
enough  now  to  work  ;  I  don’t  see  any 
need  of  Latin,  science,  and  such  stuff  !  ” 
He  seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  the  brain 
needed  cultivation,  and  to  be  taught  to 
think  and  plan,  just  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  body  to  be  trained.  When  in 
school,  years  ago,  we  thought  it  almost 
silly  for  our  teacher  to  say  to  us  in  the 
civil  government  class,  “  Young  ladies, 
you  must  study  well,  so  that  you  can 
understand,  some  future  day,  when  your 
husbands  read  the  newspaper  to  you, 
and  talk  politics.”  But  we  feel  the 
truth  of  the  saying  when  the  gude  mon 
sits  down  and  chats  with  us  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  outlook,  or  the  currency  question,  or 
some  other  national  or  State  matter. 

As  one  grows  older,  the  need  of  just  as 
thorough  a  preparation  for  life’s  work 
as  can  be  obtained,  is  more  plainly  seen. 
Our  sons  and  daughters  are  soon  to 
occupy  our  places,  the  parent  now  in  the 
prime  of  life  will,  before  long,  be  the 
“  old  folks,”  and  we  know  by  experience, 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  traveled  the 
same  paths.  That  father  or  mother  who 
has  studied  in  youth  what  the  children 
are  now  learning,  has  a  close  bond  of 
sympathy  with  those  children,  and  a 
hold  upon  their  companionship  which  is 
very  strong.  Then,  too,  such  parents  do 
not  get  set  upon  the  “  back  shelf,”  but 
keep  young  with  the  young. 

True  education  does  not  make  one  con¬ 
ceited,  or  feel  beyond  his  station.  I 
know  several  young  women  who  were 
graduated  from  the  academy  not  long 
ago  ;  one  is  a  talented  musician,  both 
sings  and  plays  often  in  public,  but  she 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  house,  and  takes 
much  care  from  her  delicate  mother, 
yet  finding  time  for  society.  Another  is 
a  success,  either  in  the  school-room, 


kitchen,  or  parlor.  Still  another  lives 
on  a  farm,  keeps  the  house,  and  is  a  duti¬ 
ful  daughter  to  a  paralytic  mother.  The 
education  received,  has  made  them  bet¬ 
ter  women  than  they  could  possibly  have 
been  without  it. 

Those  farmers,  to-day,  who  are  the 
pride  of  our  State,  are  especially  noted 
for  their  intelligence  which  has  been 
cultivated  by  education.  Years  ago,  the 
expression,  “  only  a  farmer,”  meant  the 
rough,  uncultivated  toiler  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  world  beyond  his  own 
boundaries.  To-day,  farming  is  almost 
a  profession,  and  the  successful  farmer 
must  be  intelligent,  educated,  and  alert 
to  every  progress  in  the  busy  world,  and 
his  wife  and  mate  equal  to  him  in  every 
respect.  molt.ie  wiggins. 


CANNING  FRUITS  ;  WASHING  FOWLS. 

HAVE  put  up  fruit  ever  since  canning 
came  about,  have  never  broken  a 
glass  can,  and  have  never  set  one,  ready 
to  be  filled,  on  a  wet  cloth  ;  much  as  I 
have  read  about  people  doing  it,  I  should 
fear  to  try  it.  Just  before  filliDg  a  can, 
I  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  the  fruit. 


AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  CLERGYMAN. 

Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Speaks,  and  His 
Opponents  Create  a  Disturbance- 
Comments  of  the  New  York  Papers. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  6,  Rev. 
Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  announced  that  he 
would  preach  on  “  The  Political  Crisis,” 
and  probably  4,000  people  gathered  at 
the  Academy  of  Music — the  “People’s 
Church” — to  hear  this  brilliant  pulpit 
orator,  who  is  not  afraid  to  think  for 
himself  and  tell  his  thoughts  to  the 


public.  During  the  sermon  he  was 
again  and  again  interrupted,  but  as  the 
New  York  Herald  of  the  following  day 
says,  “  The  hisses  that  broke  in  on  the 
preacher’s  vigorous  sentences  were 
drowned  by  cheers  and  applause.”  The 
unusually  clear  and  penetrating  voice  of 
Mr.  Dixon  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  this 
clamor.  In  this  connection  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  written  only  a  week  before, 
seems  particularly  to  the  point : 

New  York,  August  26,  1896. 
Dear  Sir— l  am  very  loath  as  a  minister  to  give 
an  indorsement  to  a  patented  article,  but  I  feel  it 
but  just  to  you  to  say  that  I  have  used  your 
Hyomei  for  Bronchitis  with  perfect  success.  I 
had  a  chronic  cold  last  winter  which  stubbornly 
resisted  every  remedy  for  seven  weeks.  Your 
Hyomei  gave  me  relief  in  one  day,  and  enabled 
me  to  fill  all  my  subsequent  lecture  dates  with 
satisfaction.  Truly  yours, 

(Rev.)  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr., 

Pastor  People’s  Church 

“  Hyomei, 

the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  “Dry- 
Air”  treatment  of  all  the  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  *  ‘cures  by  inhalation,” 

Bronchitis, 

Asthma, 

Catarrh, 

and  all  similar  complaints. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists,  by  mail,  or 
at  home  office.  Send  for  free  pamphlet. 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 
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shake  it  around,  and  have  never  had  any 
trouble.  I  am  careful  to  work  out  of 
the  wind,  as  cool  air  striking  a  can 
might  easily  crack  it.  I  set  it  away 
when  filled,  out  of  any  draught. 

When  I  first  read  about  washing  fowls 
with  soap,  it  made  me  smile.  Although 
it  might  be  a  good  thiDg,  sometimes,  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  washing  pota¬ 
toes  in  soapsuds.  I  wash  fowls  in  two 
or  three  waters  ;  but  never  let  them 
stand  in  water  overnight.  I  think  that, 
during  the  autumn,  care  should  betaken 
not  to  cook  chickens  long  before  they 
are  eaten,  as  they  taint  so  quickly,  and 
must  then  be  unwholesome. 

Who  has  not  eaten  pies  whose  flavor 
was  ruined  because  they  had  been  baked 
on  plates  soaked  with  grease,  that  had 
become  rancid  from  long  use,  or  from 
standing  too  long  on  a  tin  that  had  be¬ 
come  corroded  ?  Some  housekeepers 
boil  their  earthen  pie  plates  in  lye  every 
year  to  keep  them  sweet.  It  helps  a  pie, 
to  be  removed  from  its  baking  dish  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  cold  after  baking. 

A  neat  housewife  wears  a  clean  apron 
while  ironing  or  making  beds.  If  an 
apron  is  not  spotlessly  clean,  it  is  easy 
to  soil  bedclothes,  or  garments  when 
ironing. 

If  bread  is  baking  too  rapidly,  sprinkle 
some  brown  paper  with  water,  and  put 
over  the  top,  and  it  will  not  take  fire  as 
it  would,  perhaps,  without. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 


6858-  Ladies’  Tailor-Made  Basque. 
CCS6—  Ladies’  Six  Gored  Skirt. 


skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

Ladies’  Tailor-Made  Gown. 

In  this  gown,  fawn,  green  and  black 
fancy  French  plaid  is  stylishly  united 
with  green  velvet,  and  decorated  with 
round  gilt  buttons  in  groups  of  three. 
The  smooth  plastron  is  included  in  the 
shoulder  and  neck  seams,  the  right  front 
extending  with  the  collar  to  close  at  the 
left  shoulder,  and  under  its  edges  to  the 
lower  edge.  The  sleeves  have  all  the 
fullness  demanded  by  the  latest  modes, 
and  that  is  arranged  to  stand  out  well 
at  the  top  over  close-fitted  linings.  The 
wrists  are  finished  with  double  rows  of 
stitching  at  cuff  depth,  buttons  decorat¬ 
ing  the  back.  Front,  plastron  and  col¬ 
lar  edges  are  finished  in  regular  tailor 
style  with  machine  stitching.  The  skirt 
is  shaped  with  six  gores,  and  has  the 
fashionable  sweep  at  the  lower  edge, 
while  moderately  wide.  The  basque 
pattern,  No.  0858,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  pattern,  No.  6850,  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist 
measure. 


MOTHERS. — He  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv, 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 
To  reverence  what  is  ancient  and  can  plead 
A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 

That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 

Because  deliver’d  down  from  sire  to  son, 

Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 

— Cowper. 

. . .  .Rev.  M.  W.  Stryker  :  “  Many  men 

and  women  bear  their  burdens  three 
times — before,  in  the  present,  and  after. 
Once  is  a  great  deal.” 

....Jane  G.  Austin  :  “Sympathy  and 
advice  are  two  commodities  which,  like 
musk,  are  only  tolerable  when  so  dis¬ 
guised  as  to  lose  their  identity.” 

. . .  .Home  Queen  :  “  The  world  would 

be  a  great  deal  happier  and  better,  and 
humanity  would  be  a  long  way  further 
towards  the  millenium,  if  children  could 
be  taught  to  curb  their  curiosity,  and 
mind  their  own  business  ;  but  this  they 
never  can  or  will  do  as  long  as  their  fam¬ 
ilies  catechise  and  quiz  them  as  to  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  when  they  go  out.” 

....T.  W.  Higginson  in  Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zar  :  “  Taking  the  world  as  a  whole, 

women  do,  and  always  have  done,  at 
least  their  half  of  its  work.  Travel  where 
you  please,  you  find  women  doing  it. 
The  only  difference  is  that  this  work  has 
been,  till  recently,  the  unpaid  work  or  the 
work  less  well  paid.  The  only  change 
m  these  times  is  that  the  better  work, 
and  that  better  paid,  is  coming  into 
woman’s  hands.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Cai.liopsis  for  a  Winter  Bloomer. — 
It  is  time  to  be  planning  for  our  winter 
flowers,  and  I  wish  to  tell  of  a  plant  that 
was  a  comfort  and  delight  to  me  through 
long  weeks  of  the  past  weary  winter.  It 
was  nothing  more  pretentious  than  a 
common,  yellow  calliopsis,  but  it  was  a 
veritable  sunbeam  in  the  window.  I  se¬ 
lected  a  small,  thrifty  seedling  from  the 
calliopsis  bed,  and  transplanted  it  care¬ 
fully  into  a  discarded  paint  can — every¬ 
thing  that  will  hold  soil  is  used  at  our 
house  for  plants — kept  it  in  a  shady  place, 
and  watered  it  with  care.  It  was  put  in 
a  south  window  with  other  plants,  and 
about  the  middle  of  January,  it  began  to 
unfold  its  gay  gypsy  blooms.  And  what 
a  treasure  it  was  !  It  would  gild  the 
gloomiest  day  with  gold,  and  the  mere 
sight  of  it  was  enough  to  drive  away  the 
blues.  I  shall  be  careful  to  have  my  cal¬ 
liopsis  in  winter  hereafter. 

LINDA  WILTON  MCNEIL. 

Tiie  Servant  Question. — As  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  help  for  the  farmer’s  wife  is  a 
very  important  one,  I  am  glad  to  read 
the  suggestions  given  in  The  R.  N.  Y. 

I  read  with  interest  Miss  Jane  Addams’s 
article,  page  390  ;  but  it  is  evident  she 
had  not  in  mind  isolated  farm  houses, 
when  she  said,  “  Most  of  the  cooking 
and  serving  and  cleaning  of  a  household 
could  be  done  by  women  living  outside.” 
It  is  true  that,  when  such  help  can  be 
had,  it  is  very  pleasant  and  resting. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
The  Rural  Nkw-yokker. 


That  Pleasing 
Paralyzing  Pie ! 


How  good  it  looks!  How 

good  it  is  ! .  And  how  it 

hurts.  Why  not  look  into  the 
question  of  Pill  after  Pie? 
Hat  your  pie  and  take  Ayer’s 
Pills  after,  and  pie  will  please 
and  not  paralyze. 

AYER’S 

Cathartic  Pills 


CURE  DYSPEPSIA. 
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But  another  thought  to  which  she 
gives  expression,  is  well  worth  consider¬ 
ing  :  the  attitude  of  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee.  Why  should  not  the  kind, 
motherly  heart  of  the  mistress  of  the 
farm  house  have  a  care  for  a  little  maid 
who  helps  her,  and  treat  her  with  the 
same  deference  that  she  would  if  she 
were  there  for  only  a  day  ?  I  am 
aware  of  the  objections.  She  would 
grow  to  think  of  herself  too  highly. 
She  would  get  impudent,  etc.  I  think 
better  of  young  womanhood  ;  she  ap¬ 
preciates  kindness,  and  if,  when  tired 
(for  girls  do  get  tired,  sometimes), 
she  should  answer  petulantly,  she  will 
be  sorry  enough  ;  and  if  she  have  the 
courage,  will  say  so. 

I  would  really  like  to  read  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  the  experiences  of  women 
who  have  been  successful  in  keeping  the 
relations  harmonious  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  maids  of  all  work 
There  are,  in  our  country,  to-day,  many 
women  who  are  good  housekeepers, 
good  homekeepers,  good  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers,  who  took  their  first  lessons  in  the 
glorious  art,  while  serving  as  maid  of 
all  work,  in  humble  farm  houses. 

MRS.  M.  m.  w. 

Finding  Her  Level.— I  heard,  the 
other  day,  that  one  of  the  neighbor’s 
daughters,  a  sweet,  beautiful  girl,  had 
eloped  with  a  young  man,  who,  to  eyes 
not  blind,  was  low,  vulgar  and  ignorant. 
I  rushed  to  John  (who  chanced  to  be 
pruning  trees  near  the  door),  with  the 
news,  concluding  my  information  with 
“  Oh,  John  !  the  last  time  I  came  from 
town  I  met  that  girl,  and  I  thought  that 
she  looked  almost  angelic.”  Quoth 
John,  “Well,  she  won’t  look  like  an 
angel  much  longer  ;  she’ll  soon  look  like 
the  Bascoms  ”  There,  girls,  “there's 
the  rub;”  she  cannot  even  be  herself 
for  long  (no  matter  how  she  idealized 
him,  the  man  himself  remains  the  same); 
and  slowly,  but  surely,  she  must  sink  to 
somewhere  near  his  level  or.  at  least  to 
be  much  less  than  she  was  capable  of 
being.  sweet  fern. 


glMutauqua  Reading  girck 

A  definite  course  for  iSqb-iSqy  in 
French-  Greek  politics ,  art  and  lit- 
erature,  showing  their  influence  on 

modern  Eife  and  tbougm= 

Desultory  reading  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  C.  L.  S.  C.  enables  busy 


people  to  make  good  use  of  spare  mo¬ 
ments  by  having  a  well-defined  plan. 

Address  John  II. Vincent,  Dept.  17  Buffalo, N.Y 

sc  •I* 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

( Stationary ,  Marine 
and  Locomotive .) 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Electricity 

Architectural  Drawing 
Plumbing  Sc  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Surveying  Sc  Mapping 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  References 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 

The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  bid,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WFFin  V  yearly,  no  experience  re- 

VVLLIxLI  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co  It  ox  5308.Boston.Ma8s-> 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 


INLANDS 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150, UiO  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  lu 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  in,  and  call’especia 
attention  to,  the  1500.000  acres  of  land  In  tho  rarnous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  inap  and  any  Information, 
address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner.  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago.  Ill. 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
Paper  Hanger's  full  set  of  Sample  Books,  price,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  W.  N.  KILLEN.  1231-1233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
,  makes,  as  the  First  P-ize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  — THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


~F^iEFS°]V 

No.  92  Fifth  avenue,  near  Vi4th  St.»  n.y.' 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms. 


YOUR  REWARD 


FOR  GETTING  US 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  one 

of  the  books  in  this  list. 


The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  II.  Bailey.  It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what 
every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know. 
Paper . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough 
book,  especially  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Chrysanthemums  iu  America.  Paper,  60 

The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  Breeding  and  Feeding 
Poutry  for  Profit.  The  egg  and  the  dollar  are 
what  it  chiefly  considers.  Cloth . 75 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  It  is  just  wbat  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  without  a  kuowlledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . $1 


American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train 
ing  in  detail.  Iudispeusabie  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Horticulturists’  B,ule  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  aud  con¬ 
cise  form,  information  required  by  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.  Cloth . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Cloth . 75 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  88  pp . 30 

CaBoage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow. 

t,  Eurpee . 30 

Ciinrots  aud  Maugold  YVurtzels.  Gregory . 30 

Fdrylizers.  Gregory.  116  pp . 40 

‘T  5  - 

Hyperion.  Longfellow . 30 

Outre-Mer.  Longfellow . 30 

Kavauagh.  Longfellow . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne . 30 


Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New.  Greiner.  Paper . 50 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow.  Burpee . 30 

Squashes.  Gregory  . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Haudy  Binder . 25 


Twice-Told  Tales.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Nath’l  Hawthorne. 30 

The  Snow-Image.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 30 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Stowe . 30 


Every  book  is  fit  for  any  library.  Bear  in  mind  these  hooks  are  not  given  to 
the  subscriber  as  an  inducement  to  take  the  paper ;  they  are  given  as  reward  or 
pay  for  work  and  trouble  in  introducing  the  paper  to  new  subscribers.  If  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain  he  can  have  his  dollar  back. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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September  26 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Agent’s  Share. 

We  don’t  quite  understand  why  our  agents  and  friends  have 
not  taken  more  interest  in  our  present  Subscription  Contest  and 
Cash  Premiums.  The  winners  of  these  premiums  hardly  send  money 
enough  for  subscriptions  to  pay  for  the  weekly  premiums,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  larger  premiums  which  are  to  go  out  September  30. 
Here  are  the  winners  for  last  week  : 

$3_KONSON  GERMAN .  Michigan .  40  Trial  Subscriptions. 

$2— C.  R.  FARNUM .  Massachusetts . 28  Trial  Subscriptions. 

*1-b!  P.  SCHOOMAKER .  New  York .  20  Trial  Subscriptions. 

The  fortunate  new  agents  last  week  were  : 

$3— F.  N.  LEWIS .  New  York .  8  Trial  Subscriptions. 

82— M.  ISBELL .  Michigan .  6  Trial  Subscriptions. 

81— T.  BAILEY .  New  York .  5  Trial  Subscriptions. 

Only  one  more  week  is  left,  and  then  $50,  $30,  $20,  $10  and  $5 
will  go  out  to  the  agents  who  have  sent  the  largest  number  of  trial 
subscriptions  since  August  J5.  There  is  yet  time  enough  for  any 
one  to  win  the  $50  premium.  We  have,  heretofore,  had  any  number 
of  agents  get  names  enough  in  one  day,  to  come  in  ahead  on  this 
contest  as  it  stands  now.  Would  not  one  of  these  checks  come 
handy  to  you  ?  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


" MUSCLE-MAKERS 

During  the  past  two  years,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  given  “  quite  some”  attention 
to  “  balanced  rations.”  We  all  under¬ 
stand  that  “  muscle-makers  ”  represent 
those  parts  of  food  that  go  to  make 
muscle  or  lean  meat.  It  is  no  more  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  muscle  out  of  fat  or  starch, 
than  it  is  to  make  a  nail  out  of  brick. 
There  is  one  side  of  this  matter  that  we 
have  never  gone  into  very  deeply,  and 
that  is  the  different  forms  of  muscle- 
makers.  It  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  different  forms  of  these  substances  in 
different  foods.  When  we  speak  of 
“  board”,  or  “  plank”,  we  don’t  speak 
intelligently  until  we  state,  also,  the 
wood  from  which  the  board  or  plank  is 
made.  Naturally,  an  oak  plank  is  worth 
more  than  one  of  hemlock  ;  while  all 
may  be  classed  under  the  general  name 
of  wood,  oak,  pine,  cedar,  mahogany, 
and  have  their  different  proportions 
and  values. 

We  were  led  to  speak  of  this  by  hear¬ 
ing  a  man  tell  about  the  food  needed  in 
his  family,  and  how  different  mem¬ 
bers  had  different  tastes  and  “  feeding 
habits”,  as  you  might  say.  I  will  give 
you  what  he  said,  in  his  own  words,  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

“  You  talk  about  eating  oatmeal  ! 
Now  I  can’t  eat  it  with  any  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Let  me  eat  a  dish  of  oatmeal,  and 
I  would  feel  uncomfortable  for  24  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  wife  almost  lives 
on  it,  and  she  is  just  as  healthy  as  I  am. 
One  of  the  three  children  takes  after 
her  in  most  ways,  and  he  craves  oat¬ 
meal.  The  other  two  are  like  me,  and 
won’t  touch  it.  If  you  figure  up  the 
different  rations,  you  will  find  that  the 
oatmeal  eaters  pick  out,  from  choice, 
about  the  same  proportion  of  muscle- 
makers  to  fat-formers  that  the  two  boys 
and  myself  do,  with  meat  as  the  basis. 
The  fact  is  that  I  need  my  share  of 
muscle-makers  in  the  form  of  meat. 
Give  me  a  good  slice  of  beefsteak,  and 
I  will  do  a  big  day’s  work  ;  let  me  eat 
the  same  weight  of  muscle-makers  in 
oatmeal,  beans,  eggs,  or  what  not,  and 
I  am  dull  and  ‘tired.’  On  the  other 
hand,  as  I  have  said,  my  wife  and  one 
of  the  boys,  will  eat  oatmeal  and  such 
food  and  be  as  bright  and  vigorous  as 
can  be.  It  doesn’t  make  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  with  me  what  sort  of  meat  it  is — 
beef,  ham,  mutton  or  chicken— so  long  as 
it  is  meat  or  a  concentrated  form  of  food. 

He  went  on  to  give  some  interesting 
facts  to  show  how  this  same  thing  held 
true  with  animals.  He  once  had  a  cow 
that  did  her  best  when  fed  on  pure  corn 
meal  for  a  grain  ration.  Some  cows  will 
take,  with  safety,  a  great  deal  more 
cotton-seed  or  linseed  meal  than  others. 
Western  horses  brought  to  the  East, 
have  to  learn  to  eat  oats  or  chopped 


feed  before  they  can  do  their  best  work, 
and  it  often  takes  them  a  year  to  get 
into  shape.  The  lesson  he  drew  from 
all  this  was  the  necessity  of  learning  the 
individual  taste  of  each  member  of  the 
family,  or  each  cow  in  the  barn,  and 
then  catering  to  that  taste,  if  you  want 
to  make  the  best  man,  woman  or  cow 
that  can  be  made.  Food  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  thing,  and  it  is  the  form  in 
which  that  food  is  given  that  keeps  the 
animal  keyed  right  up  to  its  best  work. 

X  X  X 

Now  we  make  two  applications  from 
this.  Last  week,  six  persons  won  pre¬ 
miums  in  our  subscription  contest.  Why 
were  these  six  selected  from  the  rest  of 
our  readers  ?  The  muscle-makers  in 
their  ration  pushed  them  on  to  extra 
work.  Maybe  one  wants  these  muscle- 
makers  in  meat,  another  in  oatmeal,  an¬ 
other  in  beans,  and  so  on.  It  wouldn’t 
do  to  pick  out  any  of  these  rations  as  a 
standard,  because  it’s  a  case  of  “every 
man  to  his  taste”. 

During  the  wai,  some  one  came  to 
President  Lincoln  and  complained  that 
a  famous  general  was  drinking  heavily. 
Lincoln  said,  “  What  brand  of  whisky 
does  he  use  ?  I  would  like  to  give  it  to 
my  other  generals!”  Whatever  the 
form  of  muscle-makers  that  made  energy 
for  these  six  agents,  they  have  honestly 
earned  their  money.  They  have  had  so 
little  opposition  that  it  looks  as  though 
the  rest  of  them  were  eating  food  that 
doesn’t  agree  with  them. 

There  is  still  one  week  left.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  you  is  to  eat  a  big  beefsteak — or 
whatever  tastes  good  to  you — and  then 
go  out  and  scour  the  neighborhood  for 
subscribers.  Turn  your  muscle-makers 
into  money-makers  this  week.  You  can 
do  it  ! 

Another  thing  we  want  to  say  is  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  mental  muscle-maker. 
We  try  to  make  it  sharp,  concentrated 
and  soluble.  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
you  will  notice  that  most  hard  workers 
demand  solid  and  soluble  food.  Meat  is 
the  basis  for  most  meals,  and  we  try  to 
fill  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  meat — notsausage 
meat  or  hash — but  good,  sweet  meat, 
the  best  cuts  to  be  had.  Some  people 
may  not  like  their  mental  food  quite  so 
strong,  and  others  may  want  more  red 
pepper.  That  is  all  right,  but  all  we 
try  to  do  is  to  furnish  the  meat.  You 
may  dilute  it  with  doubt,  or  add  the  red 
pepper  of  over-enthusiasm  to  suit  your¬ 
self. 

One  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries 
recently  bragged  that  it  gave  a  feast  of 
“fat  things.”  We  hope  to  try  most  of 
the  fat  out,  and  give  you  lean  soluble 
thoughts  and  suggestions,  for  we  thiok 
that  you  can  fill  in  the  fat  right  at  home, 
with  little  cost.  The  “fat”  we  want 
from  you  is  the  starch  needed  to  stiffen 
up  our  subscription  list.  Bring  it  along  ! 

And  here  is  the  final  shot.  On  page 
600,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  E.  F.  Babcock, 
of  Washington,  won  a  three-dollar  pre¬ 
mium.  Of  course,  Mr.  Babcock  received 


his  money  in  due  time.  This  is  what  he 
says  about  it : 

T  gave  it  to  my  wife  for  a  new  bonnet  at 
once  ;  didn't  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

Hurrah  for  Mr.  Babcock  !  All  our 
women  folks  will  want  to  know  what 
he  likes  to  eat  !  They  will  try  the  same 
sort  of  muscle-makers  on  the  good  man 
at  home  !  _ 

CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pike  Countv,  111. — Wheat  was  good,  aud  corn 
the  best  in  years.  Potatoes  are  fair  aud  scabby. 
Berries  were  good,  peaches  one-half  crop  and 
apples  a  failure.  There  is  the  usual  number  of 
hogs,  and  cholera  is  bad.  A  greater  number  of 
cattle  are  being  fed.  Land  is  in  fine  condition, 
aud  more  wheat  than  usual  is  being  sown. 

M.  si.  L. 

Richland  County,  III. — In  this  section,  the  corn 
crop  has  become  uncertain,  owing  to  Chinch  bugs. 
We  have  had  a  singular  season— very  wet  in  the 
fore  part,  and  now  extremely  dry,  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  at.present  100  degrees  in  the  shade.  Last  week 
was  almost  cool  enough  for  frost.  Indeed,  some 
claim  that  there  was  frost,  but  no  damage  re¬ 
sulted.  Wheat  and  oats  were  a  practical  failure. 
Large  areas  of  wheat  were  not  cut  at  all.  Oats 
had  heavy  straw,  but  did  not  fill,  and  were  badly 
damaged  with  smut.  b.  t.  k. 

Ogle  County,  III. — We  have  had  a  remarkable 
season  in  some  respects;  not  a  great  amount  of 
rainfall,  but  so  evenly  distributed  through  the 
season  as  to  make  the  most  perfect  growth.  Some 
have  cut  three  crops  of  clover  for  bay.  Potatoes, 
both  early  and  late,  were  injured  by  blight.  Our 
22  acres  will,  I  think,  yield  200  bushels  per  acre. 
Twenty  acres  were  subsoiled  12  inches  deep,  in 
the  fall  of  1895.  One  acre  -was  subsoiled  in  the 
spring  of  1896,  and  one  acre  was  not  subsoiled. 
In  the  growth  of  vine,  there  has  been  no  percepti¬ 
ble  difference  between  the  subsoiled  and  the  un- 
subsoiled;  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  fall  aud  spring  subsoiling  in  favor  of  the  fall. 

Of  the  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  the  Vigorosa 
from  L.  L.  Olds,  aud  the  FJegle,  from  M.  Craw¬ 
ford,  are  the  most  promising.  Everett’s  Early 
Thoroughbred  is  as  late  as  Carman  No.  3;  at  least, 
it  is  this  year.  Varieties,  in  some  instances, 
seemed  to  have  changed  their  characteristics. 
World’s  Fair,  a  medium  early  variety,  is  greener 
now  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  The  latter  have  set 
an  unusually  large  number  of  tubers;  usually, 
from  two  to  six  has  been  the  average  per  hill  in 
past  seasons;  this  year,  they  will  average  from 
6  to  12,  one  hill  had  16,13  being  marketable.  If 
no  blight  had  occurred,  I  believe  that  our  field 
would  have  averaged  400  bushels  per  acre. 

Crimson  clover,  sowed  in  corn  (18  acres),  the 
middle  of  July,  has  made  a  tremendous  growth. 
If  this  does  not  survive  the  coming  winter,  it 
never  will.  A  neighbor  seeded  20  acres  with  oats; 
it  made  a  good  growth  until  July,  when  the  hot 
weather  was  too  much  for  it.  It  is  now  in  bloom, 
but  short  and  small.  He  is  plowing  itunder.  d.  h. 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In— Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-importaut  topic  of  com 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  publie  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper. . . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . 82 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 


£,tti.o'rcUnnrmus  gJvntijsing, 


When  two  CHna- 
ni  e  n  meet,  their 
way  of  saying 
“How  do  you  do?” 
is  “  How  are  your 
.bowels?”  It 
amounts  to  the 
'same  thing.  If  the 
bowels  are  in  good 
condition  the  res) 
of  the  system  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  all 
right.  But  when 
they  are  consti¬ 
pated,  it  has  a  half- 
paralyzing  effect  on 
the  rest  of  the  body 
— and  the  mind  too. 
Headaches,  dyspep¬ 
sia,  biliousness, 
nervousness,  poor 
sleep,  weakness,  heart  palpitation  and 
gloomy  spirits,  all  come  from  constipa¬ 
tion.  And  that  isn’t  the  worst  of  it:  It 
lays  your  system  open  to  all  sorts  of 
serious  and  dangerous  illness. 

It  isn’t  safe  to  neglect  constipation  and 
it  isn’t  safe  to  use  dangerous  wrenching 
carthartics,  to  overcome  it,  either.  They 
leave  you  worse  off  than  before.  _  What 
is  needed  is  a  mild  natural  laxative  like 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  They  act 
surely  but  without  any  violence.  They 
regulate  and  strengthen  the  intestines  to 
do  their  own  work.  When  the  “  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets”  cure  you,  you  are  acred. 
You  don’t  become  a  slave  to  their  use. 
Take  care  the  druggist  doesn’t  give  you 
something  else  he  calls  “just  as  good.” 
It  may  be  for  him,  but  how  about  you  f 
You  might  learn  a  thousand  valuable 
lessons  about  preserving  your  health  by 
reading  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser.  It  is 
a  grand  book  and  the  present 
edition  is  absolutely  free  to 
all  who  send  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mail 
ing  only.  It  contains  1008 
pages  and  over  300  engrav 
ings.  680,000  cloth-bound  cop 
ies  have  been  sold  at  $1.50 

_  each.  This  free  edition  is 

strong  manilla  paper  covers,  otherwise 
is  just  the  same.  Address  World’s  Dis- 
ensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Improving  the  Farm. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that 
shall  Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  In¬ 
crease  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil.  The  contents 
treats  exhaustively  on  renewing  run-down 
farms.  Cloth . $1 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An 
illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  milk-produciDg  farms . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

Charles  Barnard.  An  explicit  account  of  Mr. 
Barnard’s  actual  operations  on  a  suburban 
village  house-lot.  Interesting  aud  valuable 
to  all  suburban  dwellers,  professional  men 
and  mechanics . 20 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  81. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Elias  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  illustrated 
with  more  than  60  original  engravings,  and 
designed  to  cover  the  various  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  planting  a  place.  Paper  . 20 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
work.  Cloth . 81 

Spraying  Crops 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  acclimation,  etc. 
35  pp.  Paper . 25 

The  New  Botany. 

J.  W.  Beal,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  A  Lecture  on  the 
Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valu¬ 
able  to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a 
useful  guide  in  studying  “The  Beautiful 
Science.” . 25 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  HORSE. 

WHAT  H^RSE  BREEDERS  SAY. 

Horse  breeding  lias  fallen  off  here  in  the  last 
few  years.  Farmers  do  not  raise  so  many  colts 
as  formerly,  and  they  have  dropped  the  draft 
horse  for  trotting  stock.  The  price  has  fallen 
nearly  30  per  cent  in  the  last  four  years,  s.  a.  t. 

Ohio. 

In  this  locality,  very  few  horses  are  being 
raised,  not  half  so  many  as  in  former  years. 
Prices  are,  also,  just  about  one-half  as  high. 
There  is  no  demand  in  cities  except  for  heavy 
draft  or  light  carriage  horses.  I  have  one  good 
one,  and  that  is  all  I  want.  a.  m.  c. 

Illinois. 

1  don’t  suppose  one  colt  is  raised  now  where  10 
were  raised  four  years  ago.  A  horse  that  is 
sound  and  all  right,  would  be  well  sold  for  $50 
now,  that  would  have  sold  for  $190  four  years 
ago.  There  is  no  change  as  to  breeds.  Draft 
horses  and  trotters  are  mostly  raised  around 
here.  Horse  breeders,  as  a  rule,  are  not  hopeful. 

Indiana.  w.  a. 

In  this  part  of  Indiana,  farmers  do  not  raise  as 
many  colts  as  formerly.  Prices  have  fallen  one- 
half,  and  they  ai’e  slow  of  sale  at  that.  Changes 
are  from  draft  horses  to  roadsters.  At  our 
county  fair,  we  had  the  poorest  show  of  horses 
we  have  had  for  years,  showing  that  farmers 
take  little  interest  in  the  horse  business.  Breed¬ 
ers  are  not  hopeful  for  the  future.  o.  l. 

Indiana. 

I  have  inquired  of  several  of  the  leading  horse¬ 
men  of  the  county,  and  all  report  that  they  are 
breeding  roadsters  entirely;  no  draft  horses, 
where  a  few  years  ago  It  was  all  draft.  There 
are,  one  might  say,  no  colts  in  the  county. 
Prices  have  fallen  50  per  cent.  Breeders  are  not 
caring  for  and  handling  colts  as  they  used  to  do; 
they  pasture  in  summer,  and  run  on  the  stalk 
fields  in  the  winter.  They  are  all  hopeful,  and 
more  breeding  was  done  this  year  than  there  has 
been  for  years  before.  M.  m.  l. 

Illinois. 

The  business  of  horse  breeding  has,  indeed, 
changed  wonderfully  during  the  past  few  years. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  a  kite  track  and  a  few 
fast  horses — notably  the  pacing  stallion,  John  R. 
Gentry — everybody,  farmers  and  all,  went  to  rais¬ 
ing  race  horses.  Then  came  the  financial  panic, 
the  drop  in  values,  and  a  seeming  total  loss  of 
interest  in  the  races  Neither  farmers  nor  citi¬ 
zens  would  go  to  the  so-called  fair,  the  kite  track 
went  under,  and  the  fast  horse  craze  was  dead. 
One,  two  and  three-year-old  colts,  standard  bred, 
sell  for  less  than  the  service  fee.  Farmers  do  not 
raise  as  many  colts  as  formerly.  Prices  have 
fallen,  at  least,  50  per  cent  on  common  horses, 
perhaps  25  per  cent  on  good  horses.  Yet,  when 
you  want  a  good,  kind,  sound  horse  for  family, 
dray  or  farm,  it  is  hard  to  find.  Under  the  pre¬ 
vailing  low  prices,  even  mules — a  staple  crop  of 
our  State— have  been  neglected.  As  to  the  out¬ 
look,  I  think  that  it  is  conceded  that  the  bicycle 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  take  the  place  of  the  fancy 
roadster,  and  the  electric  car,  that  of  the  plug. 
But  a  good  horse  for  the  surrey,  the  transfer,  or 
the  farm,  will  always  be  in  demand.  We  are 
now  sadly  lacking  in  the  foundation  stock  for 
such  animals.  w.  h.  h.  iicvky. 

Missouri. 

Horse  breeding,  in  this  State,  has  greatly  de¬ 
creased  in  the  last  few  years.  Hardly  any  breed¬ 
ing  was  done  last  spring,  except  for  mules.  I 
have  four  Percheron  mares  that  are  insured  for 
$250  each,  and  would  have  sold  for$200  each  some 
time  ago;  at  present,  they  are  worth  $60,  or  twice 
as  much  as  a  common  horse.  A  No.  1  drivers  are 
worth  $50,  but  few  of  them  are  sold  for  more  than 
$30.  The  changes  have  been  made  from  good  to 
bad.  Only  good  horses  will  be  bought,  and  the 
farmers  have  sold  the  best  and  retained  the  poor¬ 
est.  There  is  not  now  a  registered  Percheron 
stallion  within  30  miles  of  me,  and  there  used  to 
be  several  in  the  county  ;  the  same  can  be  said  of 
other  breeds  of  horses.  The  most  intelligent 
breeders  who  have  saved  good  mares,  think  that 
three  or  four  years  from  now  will  see  a  good,  fair 
price  for  a  good  horse,  and  also  think  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  to  breed  anything  but  good  ones. 

I  have  just  returned  from  our  county  fair,  and 
the  showing  of  colts  and  stallions  was  very  slim 
as  compared  with  former  fairs.  A  first-class 
Black  Percheron  stallion  could  do  well  here,  as  a 
dislike  has  been  formed  for  all  hairy-legged 
draft  horses,  on  account  of  the  native  sand  burrs 
and  cockle  burrs  getting  in  the  hair  of  the  legs. 

Kansas.  clarence  j.  Norton. 

The  breeding  of  horses  has  very  greatly  de¬ 
creased  in  our  State  during  the  last  four  years. 
Farmers  are  not  raising  nearly  half  as  many 
colts  as  formerly.  I  should  say  that  about  two- 
fifths  would  be  the  proper  ratio.  A  year  ago, 
horses,  except  of  the  better  class,  were  almost 
unsalable.  A  man  on  my  farm  last  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  three  horses  with  which  he  did  most 
of  the  work  on  200  acres  of  land,  100  acres  of  it  in 
cultivation,  that  cost  him  $15,  two  of  them  $7  each 
and  the  third  $1.  Th>  y  were  plugs,  but  they  did 
the  work.  It  takes  a  good  draft  horse  now  to 
bring  $75.  Horses  of  the  same  class  would  have 
sold  readily  at  from  $125  to  $150  some  years  ago. 
The  average  price  of  my  sales  on  the  farm  for  10 
years,  was  about  $137.50.  I  have  not  averaged 
them  the  last  four  years,  as  I  have  sold  but  few, 
but  they  would  not  reach  $75.  These  were  high- 
grade  Normans.  There  has  been  considerable 
demand  for  high-spirited,  standard-bred  horses 
for  the  London  cab  trade.  These  bring  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $75.  There  has  been  no  practi¬ 
cal  change  as  to  breeds,  but  farmers  are,  evi¬ 
dently,  taking  less  care  of  their  horses.  Horse 


breeders,  as  a  rule,  are  not  hopeful  as  to  the 
future;  do  not,  in  fact,  take  nearly  as  hopeful  a 
view  as  the  facts  warrant.  There  has  been,  in 
the  last  year,  I  think,  some  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mares  bred.  henry  Wallace. 

Iowa. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  price  of  horses  went 
down,  farmers  in  this  section  quit  breeding;  but 
last  year,  a  few  colts  were  raised,  farmers  think¬ 
ing  that,  by  the  time  they  were  ready  for  market, 
prices  would  be  better,  and  this  year  more  were 
raised  than  last  year.  There  are  those  here  that 
contend  that  the  business  of  horse  breeding  will 
never  be  what  it  has  been,  and  I  don’t  see  how  it 
can  be.  I  think  that  farmers  are  more  careful 
about  breeding  for  something  that  the  market 
demands,  than  in  former  years,  although  there 
are  those  that  breed  draft  horses  or  plug  mares 
to  fast  (?»  horses,  intending  to  raise— I  don’t 
know  what.  Prices  are,  I  think,  one-third  lower 
than  five  years  ago;  $50  will  buy  a  good,  sound, 
all-purpose  young  horse.  I  sold  a  fine  looking 
black  mare  last  spring  for  $57.50.  Sometimes,  the 
buyers  pay  as  high  as  $100  for  good,  sound  horses 
that  just  suit  them  for  style  and  weight.  The 
Norman  and  Belgium  are  the  breeds  most  raised. 

Iowa.  u.  e.  T. 

CHOP  AND  MARKET  MOTES. 

Choice  peaches  sell  well  at  high  prices. 

Choice  cauliflowers  are  in  good  demand. 

Honey  is  in  large  supply  and  slow  of  sale. 

Receipts  of  sweet  potatoes  have  been  heavy. 

The  hop  market  was  never  duller  at  this  season. 

Watermelons  are  about  finished  for  the  season. 

The  market  for  dry  beans  is  doing  somewhat 
better. 

Grapes  are  in  large  supply  and  drag  at  low 
prices. 

Cranberries  are  accumulating,  as  there  is  little 
demand. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  small  cucumbers  for 
pickling. 

The  demand  is  good  for  choice  Bartlett  and 
Seek  el  pears. 

The  apple-barrel  market  is  booming  in  the 
apple  districts. 

There  is  a  large  supply  of  apples,  and  sales  are 
slow  at  lower  prices. 

Dried  and  evaporated  fruits  are  dull,  and  prices 
are  largely  nominal 

Considerable  quantities  of  Valencia  onions  are 
coming  to  this  market. 

The  National  Hay  Association  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  are  coming  in  moderately,  but  the 
price  doesn’t  show  much  improvement. 

Butter  dealers  here  don’t  look  for  much  higher 
prices  for  butter  in  the  immediate  future. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  lighter,  and  refrigerator 
eggs  are  now  finding  their  way  into  market. 

As  the  weather  grows  cooler,  the  demand  for 
pork  increases.  Light  weights  are  wanted,  and 
the  fat  should  be  mostly  lean. 

Most  farmers  within  reach  of  the  city  are  ship¬ 
ping  their  milk  instead  of  making  it  into  butter, 
because  of  the  low  price  of  the  latter. 

Western  New  York  farmers  are  reported  to  be 
having  trouble  in  securing  sufficient  help  to  har¬ 
vest  their  immense  crop  of  apples,  even  at  wages 
higher  than  ordinary. 

Most  game  birds  are  not  plentiful,  and  sell 
readily  at  full  prices.  No  fresh  venison  has  been 
offered  yet,  but  dealers  say  that  it  would  com¬ 
mand  extreme  prices.  Some  from  refrigerators 
has  been  put  on  sale. 

See  public  sale  of  100  South  Downs  ad¬ 
vertised  by  Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay  for 
September  29,  on  page  652. — Adv. 


-MARKETS- 

imn  iTiTTTir f  r  m run 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  30@  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  10@  — 

Pea,  1895.  choice  . 1  05®  1  10 

Medium  or  pea,  common  to  good .  95@l  05 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  2501  30 

Red  Kidney,  1895,  choice  . 1  25@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  00@1  20 

Black  Turtle  soup.  1895 . 1  45®  1  50 

Yellow  Eye  '895,  choice . 1  1701  20 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  40®  — 

Green  peas,  1898,  bbl.,per  bushel .  75@  — 

Barrels,  per  bushel .  66@  70 

Bags . . .  65®  — 


CHEESE— NEW. 


8tate  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 9)4@— 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  84@  9 

Fair  to  good .  8  @814 

Fancy  white .  9)g@  9 4 

White,  choice . 9  ®  — 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  94®  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  9)4® — 

Small,  good  to  choice . 84®  894 

Small,  common  to  fair .  .  .  7  @8 

Light  skims,  choice .  7  ©  71$ 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  . ft  @6 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @  4 

Full  skims .  . .  1)4^2 


AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever  bu 
lng  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  send  for  E  n  s  I  - 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse- 
powers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed- 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  und  Dog- 
powers,  send  for  Fearl«88  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIN Alil>  HARDER,  Cobleskiil.  N.  Y. 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  fancy . 

Common  to  prime . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy  . . . . , 
Bursts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 
Seconds . 

. 11^3)12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  fancy .  inrziaiT''“ 

Factory,  firsts . 

Factory,  seconds . . .  aU/a  q 

Factory,  thirds . 

Old  butter .  «  @  8)4 

BGG8. 


Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  18  ©  19 


State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  io)4@  17 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  16M>@  17 

State  and  PeDn.,  fair  to  good.  .  ib)4@  16 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  16  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  15  @  151^ 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  case . 3  25  @4  00  ~ 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  40  @3  26 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  10  @2  40 


FRUITS — DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Choice,  1896.  per  lb . 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb . 

Common,  per  lb  . ’ 

1895,  prime  to  choice,  per  lb . 

1895,  common  to  good,  per  lb . 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy . 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  . 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 

South- West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags . 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb . . . 

Cores  and  skins,  1896,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb . 

Cherries.  1895.  per  lo  . . 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb . ... 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries.  1696,  per  lb  . 

Plums  Southern  Damson.  1895,  per  lb . 


54@  594 
494®  5 

4  @  4)4 

3  @  394 
3)4®  5 

2  @  3 
@- 
.  2  @  3 
—  @— 

-  ®— 
— 

—  @ — 

2  @  2)4 
1)4©  m 
1  @  1)4 

5  @  6 
8)4®  9 

9  @  9)4 

4  @— 

14  @14)4 

7  @  8 
-  ®— 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  ?0-Ounce,  perbbl . 1  C0@1  25 

Maiden’s  Blush,  per  bbl . l  00©1  25 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Codling,  per  bbl . 75®  gj 

Culvert,  per  bbl .  go®  75 

Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl  .  ...  75@1  00 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl .  75®!  00 

IUbston  Pippin,  per  bbl  .  oo®  75 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  50 

King,  per  bbl  . . 1  2501  60 

Detroit  Red  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  r>er  bbl  50@  60 

Ctab,  large,  per  bbl . 1  0C@2  00 

Crab,  small,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  dark,  per  bbl . 1  75@5  00 

Good  color,  per  bbl . 4  25@4  60 

Light  to  medium,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  25 

Per  crate . .  2501  75 

Grares,  Up-River,  Concord,  per  25-lb  carrier.  50®  60 
Up-River,  Pocklington,  per  25-lb  earlier.  60®  75 

Up-River.  Worden,  per  25-lb  carrier _  60®  65 

Up-Kiver,  Niagara,  per  25-lb  carrier 50®  80 

Dp-Hiver,  Delaware,  per  25-lb  carrier...  75@1  00 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket.  10©  12 
West’n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  per  small  bkt.  9®  11 
West’n  N.  Y..  Niagara,  per  snail  basket.  9®  11 

Wine  grapes,  black  In  bulk,  per  lb .  141®  1)4 

Peaches.  Western  Maryland  per  carrier _ 1  00@2  00 

Western  Maryland,  per  crate  .  50@1  50 

Western  Maryland,  per  basket .  .  60@1  25 

Western  Delaware,  per  basket .  20®  40 

Jersey,  per  basket  . .  .  50@1  00 

Michigan,  per  bushel  basket .  75@2  00 

Plums,  Gteen  per  10-lb  basket .  40®  60 

Ordinary  Blue,  per  basket .  40@  60 

Prunes,  per  basket . . .  60@  65 

Pears,  Bartlett,  psr  bbl . .3  00@4  50 

Ba-tlett,  per  keg . 1  &o@2  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Du  hess,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  £0 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Seck»l,  per  bbl  . 3  00®4  50 

Seikel,  per  keg  . 1  25@2  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  50 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  keg . 1  00@1  25 

Sheldon  per  bbl .  . 2  25@2  75 

Swan’s  O-ange,  perbbl . 2  25@2  60 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Watermelons,  per  100 .  6  00@20  00 


GAME. 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair . 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair  . 

Grouse  Western,  ner  pair . 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 

Grass,  average,  per  doz . 

Reedbirds.  per  doz  . 

Blackbirds,  per  doz . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Venison,  frozen,  prime  saddles,  per  lb 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb . 

Timothy . 


.  75®  1  00 
.  75@1  00 
.  40®  70 
.  40®  70 
.1  75®  2  25 
.1  75®2  25 
.1  00®  l  75 
.  25®  40 
.  15@  20 

.  25@  40 
.  23®  25 


6  50@  8  25 
3  40@  4  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 60  @69V4 

Rye . 35  @39)4 

Barley . 29  @45 

Buckwheat,  sliver .  —  @ — 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  ®— 

Corn . 25  @28 

Oats . 18  @39 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs .  75  @  80 

No.  2 .  62  @b7 

No.  3 . 57  ®  60 

Shipping . 5'  ®6l) 

Clover,  mixed . 60  (3  70 

Clover .  55  ®60 

8alt . 40  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye .  85  @90 

No.  2 .  70  @80 

8hort  rye . 65  @65 

Tangled  rye  . 40  @60 

Oat . 30  @46 

Wheat . 30  @35 

MEATS— DRE8SBD. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9)4“*  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Small,  per  lb .  5  ©  6)4 

Buttermilks .  5  @  6 

Grassers .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  8  @  10 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  64®  7 

69  to  oO  lbs.,  per  lb .  594®  64 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb  .  64@  594 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  394®  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4)4@  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  394®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6 4®  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  494®  — 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 8  00  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  0C@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack .  90fc  1  OO 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  .  9  @1  12 

Sweets  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50©  — 

Vineland,  per  bbl..  . 1  50@2  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  !2  @  13 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  14  ©  16 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb  .  12  @  It 

-  Young.  Inferior,  per  lb  .  8  ©  12 

Spring  c  1  lOkens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  14  @  15 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  11  @  13 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb .  11  @  14 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  9  @  — 

Western,  drv-uicked,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  8)4®  — 

Western,  ordinary,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  Western. dry-picked,  choice .  8)4©  — 

Scalded,  choice,  ner  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Old  cocks,  per  lb  . .  5  @  — 

8pring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  13  @  134 

Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  13  @  13)4 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va  ,  per  lb .  9  @  12 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Old  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 175  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz.... . 1  00  @1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  C0@3  00 

Red,  per  10O . 3  00@4  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  1  00® 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  »nd  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40®  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20®  30 

Small,  per  doz .  6®  15 

Cucumbers.  Long  Island,  per  100 .  75®  1  (.0 

Pickles,  State  and  L.  I.,  per  1,C00 . 1  00®2  50 

Pickles,  Jersey,  per  1.000  . 1  0U@2  00 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60®  "b 

Green  corn,  large,  per  100 .  76@1  10 

Small  to  medium,  per  100 .  40®  60 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz  .  20®  30 

Local,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Lima  b»ans.  Hackensack  potato,  pe’’  bag...l  50@2  00 

Jersey  tlat,  per  bag  .  75®  1  25 

Onions.  State  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 1  60®  1  76 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  26@l  50 

Ora  ge  County  white,  per  bag  . 1  ()0@1  75 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag .  76®1  2ft 

O  ange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  50@1  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  vello w,  per  bbl.,1  26@1  37 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  ...,1  25®1  50 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl.  ..1  60  ®2  25 

Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  30@  50 

Red  oeppers.  per  bbl . . . 1  0ii@l  90 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  perbbl .  50®  80 

Spinach,  per  nbl  ....  .  ...  — @  - 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl .  75@l  00 

White,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  CO 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75«1  00 

String  beans.  Baltimore,  per  basket .  to®  76 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  bag . I  00@1  25 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  25@1  50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  fancy,  per  crate .  60@  — 

Common,  per  crate .  20®  25 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl _  75®  — 

Canada,  per  bbl .  75@  80 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,472  cans  of  milk 
161  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  654  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  SI. 20  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


HICH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


We  are  now  mailing,  free  on  application,  our 


AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of 


DUTCH 

AND 

FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

hyacinths,  Tu/ips,  Daffodils,  Lilies,  Etc.,  Etc., 

All  of  which  have  arrived  in  splendid  condition. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTT  HR. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

29  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

Established  1875. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 


ommisston  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  klntfs  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  I*A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  me  Orchard, Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  '  Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 

Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  ail  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  I  nvited* 
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FIGHTING  LICE  AND  MITES. 

THE  PESTS  OF  POULTRY. 

I  am  told  that  sassafras  oil,  fed  to  hens,  will 
keep  them  free  from  lice.  How  much  and  how 
often  is  it  necessary  to  feed  ?  Is  there  any  substi¬ 
tute  that  is  not  so  expensive  ?  What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  mites  and  lice  ?  f.  o.  c. 

Kansas. 

ANSWERED  BY  SAMUEL  CUSHMAN. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding 
sassafras  oil  to  hens  to  keep  them  free 
from  lice  ;  neither  am  I  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  by  such  a  scheme.  It  may  be 
possible  so  to  impregnate  fowls  with 
this  oil  that  their  skins,  or  the  oily 
secretion  with  which  they  anoint  and 
dress  their  plumage,  would  be  very 
objectionable  to  lice.  Sassafras  poles  are 
used  as  hen  roosts  by  many  because  they 
repel  lice.  Possibly  lice  multiply  less 
rapidly  on  wild  birds  on  account  of  the 
spicy  buds  and  other  aromatic  and 
strong-flavored  foods  which  they  eat. 
They  may  serve  other  purposes  than 
appetizing  dainties.  However,  their  free 
habits  and  extreme  nervous  activity, 
make  them  less  liable  to  become  infested 
as  well  as  more  energetic  and  persistent 
in  dis!odgiDg  these  enemies. 

Raw  onions  are  found  to  be  a  preven¬ 
tive  against  gape  worms,  if  fed  fre¬ 
quently  to  chickens.  The  volatile  essen¬ 
tial  oil  is  supposed  to  reach  and  kill  the 
embryos  or  young  worms  that  pass  into 
the  trachea  or  windpipe.  It  is  known 
that  the  oil  of  onions  has  a  soothing  or 
medicinal  effect  on  the  nervous  system 
of  persons,  and  if  they  also  act  as  a  ger¬ 
micide  or  vermifuge,  they  are  especially 
desirable  as  green  food  for  chickens. 
Onions,  when  fed  to  fowls,  surely  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  health  and  thrift. 

I  am  informed  that  some  poultry  keep¬ 
ers  feed  strychnine  or  nux  vomica  to 
their  chickens  to  kill  the  hawks  that 
trouble  them.  They  claim  that  enough 
can  be  fed  them  to  make  their  flesh  death 
to  hawks  without  injuring  the  chicken 
in  the  least.  Possibly  sassafras  oil  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  chicken.  I  should  prefer  to  use 
less  expensive  and  more  certain  means 
to  conquer  hen  lice  and  mites. 

Clear  Hens  and  Chicks  of  Lice. 

No  one  who  will  take  the  proper  pre¬ 
cautions,  need  ever  have  his  fowls 
troubled  or  injured  by  lice,  chicken 
mites,  gapes  or  scaly  legs.  If  poultry 
are  active,  lively  and  have  a  chance  to 
wallow  or  take  a  bath  in  dust  or  dry 
earth  as  often  as  they  choose,  they  rid 
themselves  of  most  of  the  lice  that  infest 
them,  and  thus  prevent  their  multiplica¬ 
tion  to  any  extent.  If  confined  where 
they  cannot  dust  themselves,  or  if  they 
have,  for  some  reason,  become  listless 
feeble  or  discouraged,  they  cannot  keep 
the  lice  thinned  out,  and  they  breed  so 
fast  that  the  birds  soon  become  overrun 
with  them.  When  badly  infested,  they 
lose  flesh,  grow  weak  and  often  die. 
Many  poultry  keepers  will  not  believe 
that  lice  are  present,  and  doctor  them 
for  some  disease  when  the  birds  are 
swarming  with  vermin.  Ihese  inactive 
or  feeble  specimens  that  are  covered 
with  lice,  come  in  contact  with  the  well, 
active  fowls,  especially  when  large  num¬ 
bers  are  crowded  together  in  a  yard,  and 
the  latter  are  thus  frequently  reinfested. 

The  intelligent  poultrykeeper  who  has 
sufficient  energy  to  act  promptly,  may 
almost  keep  the  lice  and  mites  exter¬ 
minated.  One  or  two  treatments  of  his 
fowls  and  buildings  will  do  this,  but 
lest  the  few  that  escape  multiply  and 
become  numerous  again,  these  treat¬ 
ments  should  be  frequently  repeated 
during  the  warm  months,  to  keep  them 
from  again  getting  a  start.  The  fowls 
and  chickens  should  be  periodically 
dusted  with  some  powder  that  kills  lice, 
and  at  the  same  time  effective  means 
should  be  taken  to  exterminate  the  lice 
and  mites  in  the  house. 

For  dusting  them,  tobacco  dust  (the 


See  advertisement  for  a  farmer,  breeder 
and  dairyman  as  Superintendent  of  Rose- 
dale  Plantation  in  S.  W.  Georgia.—  Adv. 


sweepings  of  tobacco  warehouses),  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur,  and  wood  ashes  are  each 
effective,  and  they  may  be  used  in  com¬ 
bination.  Nothing  is  better,  however, 
than  fresh  Dalmatian  insect  powder. 
Although  expensive,  it  goes  further. 
The  cost  of  the  powder,  for  even  a  large 
number,  is  very  slight  if  the  dusting  be 
properly  done.  By  holding  the  fowls 
and  chicks  inside  of  a  box  or  over  a  tray, 
while  dusting  them,  the  powder  that 
falls  is  caught  and  saved,  and  excessive 
waste  is  avoided.  We  place  the  powder 
in  bulk  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  lay  the 
fowl  in  it  and  with  the  hand  sprinkle  it 
among  the  feathers  thoroughly  from 
head  to  tail.  Then  as  much  as  is  possi¬ 
ble  is  brushed  off  into  the  box  and  the 
fowl,  before  it  is  released,  is  allowed  to 
struggle  or  shake  itself  while  in  the  box, 
to  dislodge  more  of  the  powder.  When 
large  numbers  are  to  be  dusted,  they 
may  be  quickly  and  effectively  treated 
by  confining  them  in  a  cask  in  which 
the  powder  has  been  placed,  and  rolling 
or  turning  it  rapidly  a  few  times. 

The  large  head  lice  of  little  chickens 
require  something  besides  the  dusting. 
A  single  large  louse  on  the  head  of  a 
little  chicken  will  cause  it  to  droop,  and 
may  be  the  means  of  its  death.  When 
they  droop  and  look  sick  apparently 
without  cause,  look  for  large  gray  lice 
on  their  heads,  necks  and  vents.  Fre¬ 
quently  examine  their  heads  close  to 
their  bills  and  combs,  and  on  the  front 
and  sides  of  their  throats  where  they  are 
found  motionless, attached  by  their  heads 
among  the  down  or  feathers.  They  very 
much  resemble  a  sprouting  feather,  and 
are  often  mistaken  for  one.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  little  grease  will  kill  them. 
Never  grease  the  chicks’  bodies  except 
very  lightly,  as  it  may  kill  them.  A 
spoonful  of  kerosene  mixed  with  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  lard,  makes  a  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose ;  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  kerosene  is  too  irritating.  Rub 
a  little  in  where  you  find  the  large  lice. 
I  prefer  to  use  the  carbolized  vaseline. 
It  is  sold  in  pound  cans  by  all  druggists. 

Every  fowl  in  a  house  should  be  dusted 
once  a  month,  or  oftener,  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  once  in  two  or  three 
months  the  rest  of  the  year.  If  a  few 
fowls  are  not  dusted,  they  infest  those 
that  have  been.  If  one  dust  the  fowls 
and  not  treat  the  house  at  the  same  time, 
they  become  infested  again  when  they  go 
to  roost.  Make  thorough  work  of  it.  If 
not  done  at  stated  intervals,  even  the 
experienced  poultryman  is  liable  to  let 
it  go  too  long,  and  his  fowls  become 
sufficiently  infested  to  cause  them  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  affect  the  egg  product,  or 
cause  loss  of  little  chickens  before  he 
realizes  their  condition. 

To  Rid  the  Henhouse  of  Lice  and  Mites. 

Although  lice  often  crawl  about  the 
roosts,  and  are  found  in  the  straw  of  old 
nests,  they  live  mostly  upon  the  bodies 
of  fowls,  where  they  multiply.  They  lay 
their  eggs  among  their  feathers,  to  which 
they  are  attached  or  glued,  and  are  in¬ 
cubated  by  the  heat  of  the  fowl’s  body. 
Red  mites,  however,  inhabit  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  henhouse  during  the 
day,  and  attack  the  fowls  at  night.  They 
are  the  bedbugs  of  the  henhouse.  They 
lay  their  eggs  in  cracks  and  crevices,  and 
breed  with  astonishing  rapidity  during 
the  hot  months.  At  night,  they  make 
their  way  to  the  fowls,  and  suck  their 
blood,  which  gives  them  their  red  color. 
When  not  filled  with  blood,  they  are 
pale  brown  in  color.  If  numerous,  they 
deplete  the  fowls  very  rapidly,  and  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  lice.  The  fowls 
confined  to  the  house  at  night  are  help¬ 
less  and  cannot  protect  themselves,  and 
soon  look  pale  and  bloodless. 

Although  deprived  of  a  chance  to  suck 
the  blood  of  fowls,  the  mites  can,  it  is 
said,  live  for  months.  Rough  perches, 
rough  boards,  and  numerous  cracks  and 
crevices  about  a  building  to  which  they 
can  retire,  favor  their  development.  To 
exterminate  them,  every  deep  crack  and 
crevice  must  be  reached,  as  well  as  the 
inside  of  the  building. 


Therefore,  whitewashing  as  ordina¬ 
rily  done,  does  not  exterminate  them, 
but  leaves  many  which  retreat  to  the 
deepest  recesses,  and  emerge  after  the 
whitewash  is  dry.  If  carbolic  acid  be 
added  to  the  whitewash,  it  is  more 
destructive,  and  its  effects  are  more 
lasting,  but  when  applied  often  enough 
to  be  effective,  it  accumulates  in  an  un¬ 
desirable  way;  neither  does  it  penetrate 
the  cracks  as  well  as  a  thinner  solution. 
I  find  nothing  that  gives  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  a  solution  of  crude  carbolic 
acid.  It  is  the  unrefined  acid — a  dark, 
tarry-looking  liquid  —  and  may  be 
bought  at  a  low  price  of  any  whole¬ 
sale  druggist.  We  buy  it  by  the  5-gal- 
lon  can.  I  prepare  the  solution  as 
needed,  by  adding  a  half  pint  to  a  pail 
of  water.  It  floats  much  like  kerosene, 
and  at  first  does  not  mix  well.  It  com¬ 
bines  with  hot  water  better  than  with 
cold.  It  may  be  applied  with  any  of  the 
fountain  pumps  or  sprayers  used  for 
washing  carriages  or  spraying  trees. 
Thoroughly  saturate,  the  roosts,  nest 
boxes,  and  every  board,  crack,  or 
crevice.  It  should  be  applied  early  in 
the  day  when  the  weather  is  pleasant, 
and  every  door  and  window  should  be 
opened  to  allow  the  house  to  dry  out. 
After  applying  the  carbolic  mixture, 
the  boards,  when  dry,  will  glisten  for 
some  time  from  the  minute  crystals  of 
carbolic  acid  left  on  them. 

An  improvement  might  be  made  by 
preparing  an  emulsion  of  carbolic  acid 
which  will  mix  with  water  as  readily  as 
milk.  The  crude  acid  might  be  added 
to  the  regular  kerosene  emulsion  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  fruit  growers.  It  is  made  by 
dissolving  one-half  pound  of  hard  soap 
sliced  fine,  in  one-half  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  then  adding  to  it  a  gallon  of 
kerosene,  after  which  it  is  agitated 
rapidly  with  a  force  pump,  if  possible, 
for  10  minutes.  If  the  emulsion  be  per¬ 
fect,  a  creamy  mass  that  becomes  a  jelly 
when  cold,  is  the  result.  For  use,  this 
is  diluted  with  10  parts  of  water.  A 
gallon  or  half  gallon  of  the  crude  acid 
might  be  added,  in  addition  to  the  kero¬ 
sene.  Washing  roosts  with  kerosene  or 
supporting  them  in  receptacles  contain¬ 
ing  kerosene  or  carbolic  acid,  acts  as  a 
partial  barrier  from  the  mites  that  roam 
the  house.  Their  complete  extermina¬ 
tion  should  be  aimed  at.  The  frequent 
use  of  the  carbolic  solution  is,  also,  a 
preventive  of  roup,  scaly  leg,  chicken 
pox  and  other  diseases  which  are  a  great 
hindrance  to  poultry  raising. 


PORK  MAKING  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Mr.  Simpson  tells  us  this  week  some¬ 
thing  about  the  chances  for  success  at 
market  gardening  that  are  to  be  found 
in  a  State  like  Arkansas.  Bulletin  41, 
of  the  Arkansas  Station  gives  the  details 
of  an  experiment  which  shows  how  the 
same  advantages  of  soil  and  climate 
may  be  utilized  in  pork  making.  By 
using  a  rotation  of  clover,  sorghum  and 
peanuts — all  harvested  by  the  hogs — 
and  feeding  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  last 
on  shelled  corn,  a  fine  quality  of  pork 
was  produced  at  a  cost  of  1J£  cent  a 
pound.  Most  of  us  regard  the  peanut 
as  a  luxury  rather  than  as  an  article  of 
food.  In  the  South,  however,  it  will 
produce  more  actual  stock  food  per  acre 
than  any  other  cultivated  plant.  The 
hogs  do  their  own  digging  and  harvest¬ 
ing.  About  all  the  care  they  need  can 
be  given  by  a  strong  fence. 

In  the  experiment  under  considera¬ 
tion,  the  sow  farrowed  five  pigs  on 
March  3.  She  was  fed  slops  until  March 
23,  when  sow  and  pigs  were  turned  on 
l Continued  on  next  vuge). 
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Pork-Making  in  Arkansas. 

(continued. 

rye  for  pasture  with  four  quarts  of  corn 
and  two  quarts  of  bran  per  day.  On 
March  30,  the  sow  and  pigs  were  put  in 
clover,  and  on  May  13,  the  pigs  were 
weaned.  On  July  13,  a  little  sorghum 
was  fed,  and  on  July  26,  the  clover 
being  eaten,  the  pigs  were  put  into  pens 
and  fed  whole  sorghum  stalks  without 
grain.  This  kept  them  until  September 
21,  when  they  were  turned  into  the  pea¬ 
nut  field  to  dig  their  own  nuts.  They 
lived  on  peanuts  until  the  ground  froze 
on  December  2,  at  which  time  the  five 
pigs  weighed  1,036  pounds.  Then  they 
were  fed  on  shelled  corn  soaked  in 
water  until  January  3,  when  they  were 
slaughtered  with  a  gross  live  weight  of 
1,215  pounds.  The  financial  account  of 
the  grain  feeding  is  figured  as  follows: 


FED  TO  THE  SOW. 

66  4-5  pounds  bran . $0.44 

9} i  bushels  corn .  2.77 

-  $3.21 

FED  AFTER  WEANINQ. 

31  1-5  pounds  bran . $0.20 

5  bushels  shelled  corn .  1.50 

19  bushels  corn  (to  harden) . 5.70 

-  $7.40 


Total . $10.61 


The  grazing  area  covered  one-fourth 
acre  of  clover,  one-fourth  acre  of 
sorghum,  and  three-fifths  acre  of  pea¬ 
nuts.  The  value  of  the  green  crops  is 
given  as  $4.50  and  the  rent  of  the  land 
at  $3.  The  pork  sold  at  3)£  cents  per 
pound.  These  figures  certainly  de¬ 
monstrate  the  fact  that  the  South  is 
able  to  provide  cheap  hog  food.  As  to 
the  sort  of  hog  required  for  best  results, 
the  bulletin  says  : 

The  hog  must  be  an  improved  breed  and  not 
scrub.  The  best  pig  is  a  three-quarter  thorough¬ 
bred  and  one-quarter  good  scrub.  The  sow  should 
be  a  large-bodied  pig  of  a  large,  thoroughbred 
black  breed  and  the  scrub  part  should  be  from  the 
best  of  its  kind.  She  should  then  be  bred  to  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  boar  of  a  breed  smaller  and  finer  boned 
than  herself.  This  will  give  pigs  with  the  hardy 
habits  of  the  scrub,  eating  capacity  of  the  large 
breed,  and  the  refined  bone  and  flesh-forming 
qualities  of  the  refined  thoroughbred  boar.  An  Es¬ 
sex  boar  or  a  Berkshire  boar  of  the  smaller  strains 
is  best,  and  a  half  Poland-China  sow  will  make 
the  desired  combination. 


LARGE  OR  SMALL  MEAT  BREEDS? 

A  Mr.  Ellis,  an  authority  on  English 
breeds  of  live  stock,  recently  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  claimed  that  the 
tendency  of  modern  meat  buyers  is  in 
favor  of  small  joints,  roasts,  steaks  or 
chops.  From  that,  he  argued  that  there 
is  more  money  in  the  smaller  breeds  of 
sheep,  cattle  and  hogs.  For  example, 
he  claimed  that  South  Down  sheep  are 
most  profitable  for  mutton.  They  con¬ 
sume  less  food  than  bigger  sheep,  he 
said,  and  consequently,  can  be  stocked  a 
great  many  more  to  the  acre,  the  argu¬ 
ment  undoubtedly  being  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  meat  can  be  produced  from 
a  given  amount  of  food  by  keeping 
South  Down  sheep,  than  from  other 
kinds,  and  that  the  larger  product,  being 
of  much  higher  quality,  would  net  a  far 
better  return. 

In  commenting  upon  this  statement, 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  says  : 

“The  selfsame  argument  has  been 
often  employed  by  breeders  of  Devon 
cattle  in  their  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  little  Rubies  eat  less  and  can  be  kept 
far  thicker  than  Shorthorns  or  Here- 
fords  ;  but  somehow  or  other,  tenant 
farmers  in  general  have  never  been  fond 
of  very  small  animals,  except  in  those 
districts  best  adapted  for  them,  and 
where  they  have  been  always  more  or 
less  naturalized. 

“  Rent-paying  farmers,  as  a  rule,  give 
preference  to  the  breeds  which  yield  a 
fair  amount  of  substance  combined  with 
good  quality,  hence  the  reason  why, 
during  the  past  30  or  40  years,  the  breeds 
that  have  extended  themselves  most 
have  been  the  Shropshire,  Hampshire, 
and  Oxfordshire  Downs,  while  South 
Down  sheep,  except  on  their  native  Sus¬ 
sex  hills,  have  been  confined  very  much 
to  the  parks  of  the  nobility  and  country 
gentry,  or  to  the  flocks  of  those  who 
cater  for  the  showyard. 

“  Breeders  of  these  heavier  Downs,  and 


of  long-wooled  sheep  likewise,  tell  us 
that  they,  too,  have  noticed  that  even 
the  working  classes  prefer  moderately 
lean  to  over-fat  meat,  and,  certainly, 
give  preference  to  the  smaller  joints  if 
obtainable  at  figures  within  their  re¬ 
sources.  And  how  do  they  respond  to 
these  demands  ?  By  slaughtering  their 
wether  sheep  young  before  they  have 
overlaid  their  carcasses  with  too  much 
fat,  or  made  them  very  heavy.  In  reply 
to  the  indictment  brought  against  them 
on  the  above  score,  they  have,  at  least, 
a  counter  charge  against  the  breeders  of 
South  Downs  and  Mountain  sheep,  which 
is  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  early 
maturity  in  the  same  time  as  the  more 
wealthy  Hampshires,  Oxfordshires,  and 
Lincolns.” 

WHEN  IS  A  COW  IN  CALF? 

now  DO  YOU  TELL  ? 

We  know  of  no  means  of  telling  defi¬ 
nitely  whether  a  cow  is  in  calf,  until  the 
foetus  is  so  fully  developed  as  to  be  de¬ 
tected  by  a  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen.  This  means 
is  quite  satisfactory  during  the  last  three 
or  four  months  of  pregnancy. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO. 

Until  a  cow  is  a  few  months  along,  so 
that  you  can  feel  her  calf  on  the  right 
side  of  her  belly,  there  is  no  sure  way 
of  deciding.  But  there  are  several  in¬ 
dications.  Not  coming  into  heat  is  an 
indication  ;  drying  off  in  milk  is  another, 
as  is  growth  of  the  belly,  especially  if  it 
is  more  apparent  on  the  right  side.  Also, 
usually,  a  cow  in  calf  will  have  a  string 
of  dried  mucus,  etc.,  hanging  to  her 
vagina,  which  is  rarely  the  case  if  she 
is  not  in  calf.  c.  m.  winslow. 

Some  time  after  service,  varying  with 
the  animal,  the  calf  may  be  felt  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  back  of  the  hand  against  the 
cow’s  side,  and  pushing  quite  hard  and 
quickly,  just  in  front  of  the  hind  leg. 
When  the  cow’s  paunch  is  swinging,  the 
head  of  the  calf  may  be  felt  as  it  strikes 
the  hand,  through  the  skin  ;  it  feels  like 
a  hard,  round  ball.  The  position  varies 
with  the  length  of  time  from  service. 
By  trying  on  a  cow  soon  due  to  calve, 
one  can  learn  to  distinguish  the  head. 
Sometimes  a  sudden  push  on  the  side 
will  cause  the  calf  to  kick.  A  veteri¬ 
narian  can  decide  the  question  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  examination.  I  should  decide  the 
matter  by  waiting  a  proper  length  of 
time.  A  failure  to  come  in  heat,  is,  gen¬ 
erally,  sufficient  indication  that  the  cow 
has  been  bred.  c.  E.  chapman. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Tuberculous  Milk. — On  page  543,  “A 
Country  Doctor”  suggested  that  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  is 
really  dangerous.  Hoard’s  Dairyman 
makes  the  following  comment : 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  some  of  the  extrem¬ 
ists  will  say  in  their  hearts,  that  the  experiments 
suggested  by  this  doctor  have  already  been  tried 
and  resulted  in  proving  that  milk  from  tuber¬ 
culous  cows  with  healthy  udders  is  capable  of 
causing  tuberculosis.  And  they  will  cite  the 
cases  reported  by  Dr.  Ernst  in  proof  of  this  con¬ 
tention.  Dr.  Ernst  fed  48  rabbits,  12  pigs  and  25 
calves,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  free 
from  tuberculosis,  but  were  not  tested,  with  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows  with  healthy  udders, 
and  subsequently,  on  post-mortem  examination, 
two  rabbits,  five  pigs  and  eight  calves  were 
found  tuberculous.  Out  of  85  animals,  15  were 
affected,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  these  15 
cases,  tfhe  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  were  found  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  lungs  in  four  instances,  in  seven 
instances  in  the  liver,  once  in  the  kidneys  and 
once  in  the  spleen.  Of  the  other  two  cases,  one 
was  affected  in  liver,  lung  and  gland,  and  the 
other  in  the  gland. 

Disclaiming  any  specific  knowledge  upon  the 
subject,  and  without  sufficient  information  from 
others  upon  which  to  found  a  belief,  we  wish 
some  one  who  does  know,  or  thinks  he  knows, 
would  tell  us  whether  it  is  not  a  pretty  far  cry  to 
connect  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys 
and  spleen  with  the  injection  of  milk,  and  whether 
it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that  the 
disease  was  communicated  in  some  other  way. 

Catnip  Tea  fob  Garget. — I  would  like 
some  one  who  has  a  cow  troubled  with 
garget,  to  try  bathing  the  udder  with 
catnip  tea,  and  report  results.  Three 
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years  ago,  I  had  a  heifer  three-quarters 
Jersey  and  one-quarter  Swiss,  with  an 
inflamed  udder  after  calving.  After 
using  almost  everything,  my  wife  sug¬ 
gested  catnip  tea  hot ;  after  using  the  tea 
twice,  the  inflammation  all  went  away. 
A  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  neighbors 
showed  me  a  cow  that  had  been  into  a 
wire  fence  ;  one-quarter  of  the  udder  and 
one  teat  were  cut  open.  The  cow  had 
shrank  from  giving  15  quarts  of  milk,  to 
about  three.  I  can  imagine  the  process 
they  had  to  go  through  to  get  even  that 
much.  I  told  her  to  try  catnip  tea. 
Three  days  afterward,  I  asked  her  how 
the  tea  worked,  and  she  said  that  she 
never  saw  anything  like  it ;  it  was  worth 
$10.  The  milk  had  commenced  to  come 
down,  and  they  had  let  the  cow  go  to 
pasture.  v.  E.  h. 

Lakeport,  N.  H. 

Overfeeding  Young  Calves. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman  says 
that,  in  starting  a  delicate  calf,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
overfeed.  He  says  that  he  knows  of  but 
one  rule  that  can  be  relied  on,  which  is 
to  feed  slowly,  watch  the  sides  of  the 
little  one,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  flush 
with  the  shoulders  and  hips,  or  very 
little  more,  stop  feeding.  By  this  rule 
he  can  safely  feed  the  most  delicate 
Jersey  calf  without  measuring  the  milk, 
and  prefers  this  rule  to  measurement.  It 
is  now  about  20  years  since  he  lost  a  calf 
by  sickness. 

With  the  most  insidious  forms  of  disease— that  of 
the  Throat  and  Lungs— it  is  not  wise  to  trifle.  Dr.  D. 
Jayne's  Expectorant  is  the  natural  remedy. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  Use 
GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Preparod 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  B. 
Gombaulti 
ex-Veterl- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
flOTernment 
Stud* 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING) 

Impossible  to  produce  arty  scar  or  blemish.  The  Safest 
bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  linl* 
meats  for  mild  or  severe  action,  ltemoves  all  iltinchcf 
or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle* 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
terrains,  Sore  Throat,  Ktc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Wp  RHARANTPP  tablespoonful  of 

UtlAnAll  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 
produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  o£ 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is  Warran. 

tod  to  Rive  satisfact  ion.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid ,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 

'  r*  ■  rTBrnw— — 


TEN  CENTS  WORTHS^ 

fustly  famous  remedy— 
Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 
i  will  cure  a  horse  of  nail¬ 
ed  shoulders  or  h  arness 
chufingWHILE  HE  WORKS 
Equally  good  for  Speed 
Cracks,  Cuts,  Scratches, 
asy.-..-  Grease  Heel  or  Sore  ami 
,  -  Chapped  Teats  in  cows. 

An  dV/°  rkThe  ^1° RSE'  aoEi  oAt  0  w  nR  mCe°  ‘ 


A  HORSE  FOR  $3. 

Mb.  James  Mott,  of  Willmer,  Minn.,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  liverymen  and  horsemen  in  the 
Northwest,  says:  “I  had  one  of  my  best  driving 
mares  get  stiffened  in  the  shoulders  so  badly, 
that  she  was  worthless,  but  I  bought  a  package 
of  Dr.  McKee’s  Magic  Spavin  Cube  for  $3,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  her  shoulders,  and  it  has  completely 
cured  her,  so  that  she  is  just  as  good  as  ever.  It 
is  a  wonderful  medicine,  and  any  one  having  a 
lame  horse  should  use  it.  Sold  by 

O.  \Y.  McKEE,  V.  S.,  Benson,  Minn. 


FARMER,  RREEDER  and  DAIRYMAN 

Wanted  in  the  South! 

For  ltoseland  Plantation  in  8.  W.  Georgia,  about 
December  1.  Business  long  established.  Over  200 
animals  Sumatra  and  Cuba  tobacco  region.  A  small 
Winter  Colony  on  the  place.  A  paying  business  for 
an  experienced  man  of  moderate  means.  Address 
Owner,  T.  B.  BROOKS,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

from  dams  that  made  18  lbs.  8  ozs  .  17  lbs.  12 
ozs.,  24  lbs.  3  ozs  honest  printed  butter  in  7  days 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  20  Jersey8  or  Guernseys;  must  be 
fw  an  I  CU  new  milkers  or  due  this  fall,  subject 
to  the  Tuberculin  test,  and  cheap  for  cash.  Address 
AVKRILL  &  GREGORY,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Willswood  Farm,  Rudd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

To  supply  export  trade,  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine 
are  required.  To  make  room  for  breeding  the  Essex, 
25  head  of  Berkshires.  of  all  ages,  will  be  sold  by 
AUCTION  during  Inter-State  Fair.  Trenton.  N.  J..  on 
Oct.  2,  at  Fair  Grounds.  A  ehance  to  get.  at  your  price, 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

See  exhibit  Swine,  Guernsey  Cattle  and  South  Down 
Sheep.  For  list  and  terms  address 

WILLS  A.  8EWAKD,  20?  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


OLD  HOGS,  YOUNG  HOGS,  “2**SS 

from  our  herd  of  Poland  Chinny  To  reduce  stock 
before  enlarging  our  swine  parlors.  High  prices,  low 
prices;  any  kind  of  prices  accepted.  Write 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

all  ages.  Pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  Every  tenth  order 
filled  free.  W.  E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  N.  Y. 


nh0Cl«ll>A*-The  h0“  for  early  maturity, 
UIIGvIlll  Hapid  growth,  quality  of  flesh, 

_  ,  Kind  and  prolific  breeders. 

Selected  stock  of  the  best  strains. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Black  Minorcas,  $1  per  pair;  Langshan  Cockerels, 
Sleach.  H  A.  BUM  PUS.  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 


400 


8EIECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus.  N.  J. 


OAAn  FERRE  'S.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 
are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  0  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  8.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH.  New  London.!) 


INCUBATION 

,-  is  the  first  step  in  the  poultry 
business  and  much  of  future  sue- 
cos»  depends  upon  its  complete¬ 
ness.  there  isno  failure  wherer 
/  RELIABLE  ,  INCUBATOR  <  > 
rs  used.  It  is  fully  warranted  and  , , 
is  the  product  of  twelve  years  of 
' S'iT” *'’*¥?’:  “  has. never  been  beaten  in  a 
,  ohow.  It  isnotlikeits competitors— it  is  better. 

i  it?. . I .  lv?5'Jn  new  book  on  poultry.  Send  10c  for  it. 

J.B.EiINlC.B.A^°,  ^NP  gROODER  CO.  QUINCY-  III S . 


i  experience. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  ’GO 


MANN’S 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  tho  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat'l’g free,  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MAUN  CO  Gilford,  Mass. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS, 

Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  llnche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding,easy  runnlug.dur- 
„  able  Green  Bone  Cutteis. 

<>  sizes  for  hand  &  powei ; 
-  No.  10.  $6  75;  No  9,  $7 ‘lit; 
g  No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $16:  No.4, 
•  •  $18;  No  2  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial  Send  for  cat. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  S1 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free,  if  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  t.he  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 
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Humorous. 

And  her  escort  bad  missed  her; 

The  music  was  sweet,  and  I  begged  to  assist  her 
Back  through  the  dark  to  the  man  who  had 
missed  her  ! 

She  seemed  to  regard  it  an  innocent  lark— 

The  music  was  sweet  and  the  corner  was  dark  ! 

The  corner  was  dark, 

And  I  couldn’t  resist  her; 

The  music  was  sweet,  and  I  stealthily  kissed  her —  . 
Great  Scott !  I  then  saw  she  was  only  my  sister 
But  she  seemed  to  regard  it  still  just  as  a  lark,  i 
And,  therefore,  I’m  glad  that  the  corner  was  dark! 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

Risible:  “Does  your  wife  obey  you 
as  she  promised  to  do  at  the  altar?  ’ 
Simple  :  “  Well,  the  fact  is,  I’ve  never 
dared  to  test  her.” — Sketch. 

The  rooster  was  flapping  his  wings 
and  crowing,  and  Fred  turned  to  grand¬ 
ma  and  asked  :  “  What  makes  the  rooster 
fan  himself  before  he  crows?  ” — Youth's 
Companion. 

Willie:  “Pop,  wot’s  a  gold-bug?” 
Pop:  “  lie’s  a  man  who  wants  our  money 
to  be  gold.”  Willie:  “Well,  pop,  is  a 
potato-bug  a  man  that  wants  potatoes 
for  money  ?  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Teddy  brought  a  green  caterpillar  in 
from  the  garden  the  other  day,  and 
showing  it  to  his  mother,  he  exclaimed, 
“I’ve  got  a  big  worm,  mamma,  but  he 
ain’t  ripe  yet !  ” — Harper's  Round  Table. 

A  man  never  realizes  the  superiority 
of  woman  so  much  as  when  he  is  sewing 
on  a  button  without  a  thimble,  pushing 
the  needle  against  the  wall  to  get  it 
half  way  through,  and  pulling  it  through 
the  other  half  by  hanging  on  to  it  with 
his  teeth. — Modes  and  Fabrics. 

“Just  got  a  letter  from  Mildred.  She’s 
enjoying  the  country  so  much.  She 
says  :  1  Every  day  at  sunrise  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  rooster  rouses  us  with  his  early 
morning  lay.’  ”  “  4  Early  morning  lay  ?’ 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  hens — on  a 
strike  ?  ” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“I’ve  missed  more  fun  this  summer 
than  you  could  shake  your  tail  at.”  mused 
the  brindle  cow.  “How?”  asked  the 
family  horse.  “  To-day,  for  the  seventh 
time,  I  let  one  of  these  new  women  get 
almost  to  the  fence  before  I  realized  she 
wasn’t  a  man.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

‘•Bicycles  or  no  bicycles,”  said 
Mrs.  Corntossel,  with  great  emphasis, 

“  women’s  rights  or  no  women’s  rights, 

1  don’t  believe  in  women’s  wearing 
bloomers.”  “  No  more  do  I,”  replied 
her  husband.  “To  my  thinkin’,  it’s 
downright  lunacy.  Mandy,  it’s  wuss'n 
that.  It’s  pantaloonacy.” — Bicycling 
World. 

“  Doctor, ”  said  he,  “I'm  a  victim  of 
insomnia.  I  can’t  sleep,  if  there’s  the 
least  noise,  such  as  a  cat  on  the  back 
fence,  for  instance.”  “  This  powder  will 
be  effective,”  replied  the  physician  after 
compounding  a  prescription.  “  When 
do  I  take  it,  doctor  ?  ”  “  You  don’t  take 
it.  You  give  it  to  the  cat  in  a  little 
milk.” — Odds  and  Ends. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  64  wars.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
W.  1NGERS0LL.  »4o  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Alen,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Good 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coflees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
l  a  *4-pouna  Best  imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
•ticulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
fc  153  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


100  SOUTH  DOWNS 

FOR  SALE  1  1  will  sell  my  whole  flock  of  Breering 
Ewes  with  Lamb  by  my  famous  Bucks,  without  re¬ 
serve.  at  Public  Outcry,  at  White  Hill,  Madison 
County.  Ky..  on  TUKSDAV,  SEPTEMBER  29.  Will 
sell  the  lot  to  one  man.  or  to  a  syndicate,  in  the 
interval.  Rams  at  private  sale. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

16  Years  on 


the  Market. 


Improved 
for  1896. 


BREADS  ar.y  kind  of  manure  in  any 
the 


quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten 
on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two 
Sent  to  any.  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largciitaiitl  oldest  manufacturers  of  immure  spreaders  In  the  world. 
K'.MP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 


DON'T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 

but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and -cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick.  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick.  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining.  ChlmneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &e. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  Re¬ 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


V 0U_S H OU LO ~U  S  E~  A  FtlfilTZER  of  such 
power  so  I  TWILL  NOURISH  THE  GROWING 

grain  and  leave  a  residue  for  the  use  of 
■  vtki  wii  >  w  v  w  ■  w  ■  m  ■  -  w  -  -  -  -  -  —  the  grass  plant;  plants  tako  nourishment 

only  in  the  liquid  form:  you  must  therefore  have  a  fertilizer  of  great  soJ"j>ility  recommend  our 

OHIO  SEED  MAKER  as  one  meeting  all  the  requirements.  CLEVELAND  DRYER^ CO._CLEy H.AN_D  J)._ 


TNSEEWG  DCWNTOGBASS 

.  .  ..  ..  _  a a  :  i  i  r 


POTATO 


— THE— 

HOOVER* 


DICCER 

Price  Reduced  for  1896 

A  16-page  pamphlet  free 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES 
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FARM  NOTES  FROM  ELLERSL/E. 

CHEAP  EGG-LAYING  MACHINES. 

Some  Striking  Experiments  With  Corn. 

[editorial  correspondence. J 

On  page  426,  I  referred  to  the  trouble  experienced 
at  Governor  Morton’s  farm  in  obtaining  strong  chicks 
to  feed  for  broilers.  The  eggs  hatched  well,  but  the 
little  chicks  were  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
heavy  feeding  required  to  push  them  into  rapid 
growth.  The  parent  stock  lacked  vigor.  They  had 
been  weakened  by  inbreeding  exclusively  for  comb, 
feathers  and  other  exterior  points  demanded  by 
fanciers.  The  eggs  from  this  feeble  stock  produced 
feeble  chicks,  and  the  result  was  a  large  per  cent  of 
deaths  before  the  chicks  were  20  days  old.  All  sorts 
of  experiments  with  different  breeds  were  tried,  and 
the  most  successful  results  were  obtained  from  cross¬ 
ing  an  ordinary 
scrub  rooster 
on  the  pure¬ 
bred  hens.  The 
chicks  from 
this  cross  were 
strong  and 
thrifty,  and  a 
large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them 
lived.  The  ob¬ 
jection  to  this 
cross  is  that  the 
chicks  are  of  all 
shapes,  sizes 
and  colors. 

They  develop 
at  all  ages,  and 
result  in  a  bad¬ 
ly  mixed  lot  of 
broilers.  If  the 
scrub  blood  is 
to  be  used  at 
all,  it  seems  de¬ 
sirable  to  have 
it  on  the  side  of 
the  hen.  That  is 
the  principle 
upon  which 
they  will  breed 
this  year. 

Some  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Seely 
went  to  New 
York  among 
the  dealers  in 
live  poultry, 
and  picked  out 
700  pullets  for 
n  e  x  t  year’s 
layers.  They 
were  Kentucky- 
raised  birds  and  will  be  ready  for  laying  about  the 
middle  of  November.  The  price  was  14  cents  a  pound, 
live  weight,  which  was  one  cent  above  the  regular 
market  price.  This  was  paid  for  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
jecting  all  that  did  not  come  up  to  the  required 
standard.  As  the  crates  were  opened.  Mr.  Seely  stood 
by  and  examined  the  pullets,  one  by  one,  taking  only 
those  that  suited  him.  His  ideal  was  a  long,  slim 
bird,  with  yellow  legs  and  skin,  and  showing  more  or 
less  of  P.  Rock  markings.  TheP.  Rock  blood  is  widely 
scattered  throughout  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  each  crate  showed  the  character¬ 
istic  plumage  or  markings.  The  result  of  this  selec¬ 
tion  is  a  remarkably  even  lot  of  pullets,  so  far  as  size 
and  shape  go.  They  are  not  so  uniform  in  color  of 
plumage,  but  skin  and  legs  are  uniform,  and  they  are 
large  and  thrifty.  These  birds  cost,  delivered  at 
Ellerslie,  an  average  of  24  cents  each.  The  thorough- 


red  birds  that  were  used  last  year,  cost  $2,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  these  strong  and  active  pullets, 
costing  only  one-eighth  as  much,  will  not  produce 
just  as  serviceable  chicks  as  the  aristocratic  hens  that 
ruled  the  roost  last  year.  A  difference  of  $1,238  in 
the  first  cost  of  700  hens  is  a  remarkable  showing. 

It  has  been  decided  to  use  Silver  Wyandotte  roosters 
on  these  hens.  Active  young  birds,  selected  for  vigor 
and  shape  rather  than  for  “standard”  markings,  will 
be  used.  Good  results  are  expected  from  this  cross  ; 
at  least,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  eggs  will 
produce  strong  chicks.  This  manner  of  buying  poultry 
is  another  illustration  of  the  way  one  farm  supplies 
another.  Mr.  Francisco  has  found  that  the  farmers 
in  Delaware  and  Sullivan  Counties,  N.  Y.,  can  raise  a 
good  dairy  cow  cheaper  than  he  can  ;  therefore,  he 
buys  the  New  York  State  cow  and  crowds  her  hard 
for  a  season  on  his  higher-priced  land.  You  might 


say  that  he  buys  the  vigor  and  health  of  the  back- 
country  hills,  and  sells  it  to  his  milk  customers.  The 
fruit  grower  does  the  same  thing — buys  his  plants 
from  some  locality  where  trees  and  vines  can  secure 
their  best  start.  So  it  is  with  these  pullets  ;  they  are 
hatched  early  on  the  Kentucky  farms,  and  grow  so 
well  that,  when  brought  to  the  North  and  well  cared 
for,  they  will  start  laying  just  when  eggs  are  most 
needed.  There  is  a  chance  for  some  one  located  near 
our  large  cities  to  buy  these  southern  birds  at  a 
bargain,  push  them  along  for  two  months,  then  sell 
roosters  for  roasters  and  the  hens  for  laying  stock. 

Lessons  from  a  Corn  Crop. 

The  175  acres  of  ensilage  corn  at  Ellerslie  this  fall, 
will  average  over  13  tons  to  the  acre.  This  will  fill 
the  three  great  silos  which  hold  700  tons  each,  and 
leave  a  quantity  for  dry  fodder.  This  corn  is  all 


grown  with  fertilizers  alone — no  manure  is  everoused 
on  the  corn,  and  one  crop  follows  another  on  the  same 
ground.  The  fertilizer  contains  four  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  seven  of 
potash.  It  is  stipulated  that  one-third  of  the  nitrogen 
must  be  from  nitrate  of  soda,  and  one-third  each  from 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  fish,  bone  and  tankage. 
This  year,  the  regular  supply  of  fertilizer  was  used 
up  before  the  planting  was  finished.  A  home  mixture 
was  substituted  with  just  the  same  analysis,  except 
that  all  the  nitrogen  was  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  This  was  put  on  a  hillside  just  exactly  as 
the  other  fertilizer  was  applied.  Not  long  after 
planting,  there  came  a  soaking  and  washing  rain. 
The  corn  on  this  hillside  where  the  nitrate  was  used, 
grew  well  until  about  knee-high,  and  then  it  stopped, 
turned  yellow,  and  simply  dwarfed  along  through  the 
season.  It  will  yield  hardly  two  tons  to  the  acre  of 

sickly  yellow 
stuff,  with  no 
substance  to  it. 
Right  in  the 
same  field,  are 
little  patches 
where  some  of 
the  regular  fer- 
tilizer  was 
shaken  out  of 
the  bags.  On 
every  one  of 
these  patches, 
the  corn  stands 
up  like  a  giant, 
green  and 
thrifty  with 
large  and  well- 
formed  ears. 

It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  object- 
lesson  —  but 
wiiat  does  it 
show?  The 
nitrate  of  soda 
is  the  most 
soluble  form 
of  nitrogen, 
where  it  was 
used  alone  on 
that  hillside, 
the  heavy  rains 
washed  it  out, 
for  it  was  all 
put  in  the 
upper  three 
inches  of  soil. 
On  level  land, 
it  would  have 
been  carried 
down  into  the 
soil,  but  on  this 
hillside,  it  was  simply  leached  out  like  the  potash  in 
a  leach  full  of  wood  ashes.  The  corn  stopped  growing 
at  two  feet  high,  because  there  was  no  more  soluble 
nitrogen  left  in  the  soil.  There  were  ample  supplies 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  right  at  hand,  but  they 
were  of  no  use  without  nitrogen,  any  more  than  good 
food  and  pure  water  would  nourish  a  man  if  he  were 
deprived  of  air.  The  corn  did  not  grow,  because 
the  rain  was  able  to  dissolve  and  wash  away  all  the 
nitrate  of  soda. 

The  other  fertilizer  contained  three  forms  of  ni¬ 
trogen — part  of  it  in  an  organic  form.  This  could  not 
be  dissolved  and  washed  out  until  nitrification  took  * 
place,  which  does  not  usually  occur  until  the  hot 
weather  after  June.  So  it  happened  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rain,  there  was  a  supply  of  nitrogen  left  wher¬ 
ever  this  organic  form  was  used,  and  this  gave  the 
corn  a  good  chance  to  grow  into  a  big  crop.  For  a 
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crop  of  oats  or  early  millet,  nitrate  alone  may  answer; 
but  for  corn,  which  does  its  heaviest  feeding  late  in 
the  summer,  some  form  of  nitrogen  must  be  used 
that  will  not  easily  dissolve  and  wash  out.  This  is 
why  the  best  corn  fertilizers  contain  a  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  blood,  fish,  tankage,  bone  or 
cotton-seed  meal.  Before  this  form  of  nitrogen  is 
available,  it  must  be  “  broken  up.”  or  go  through 
various  changes.  The  same  principle  holds  true  in 
building  a  fire.  There  might  be  the  same  amount  of 
heat  in  a  barrel  of  kerosene,  two  cords  of  wood  or  a 
ton  of  coal.  If  you  wanted  a  political  bonfire,  you 
would  use  the  oil  and  some  of  the  wood,  because  you 
want  a  great  heat  and  blaze  all  at  once.  To  heat 
your  house,  though,  you  would  use  a  little  wood  for 
kindling,  and  a  good  deal  of  coal  to  continue  the 
heat  all  through  the  night.  The  nitrate  of  soda  is 
like  the  oil,  while  the  coal  is  like  the  organic  nitrogen. 
It  will  be  cold  comfort  for  members  of  a  defeated 
political  party  to  try  to  warm  their  fingers  by  the 
blaze  of  the  torches  that  went  out  weeks  beforehand. 
Such  fingers  will  turn  as  yellow  as  the  corn  that  tried 
to  feed  on  nitrate  that  had  all  been  washed  out  into 
the  river. 

Western  Methods  of  Corn  Culture. 

Mr.  Cottrell,  the  manager  at  Ellerslie,  came  from 
Kansas,  where  farmers  have  adopted  some  methods 
of  corn  culture  that  were  necessary  in  their  peculiar 
soil  and  condition;  among  others  is  the  plan  of 
“listing”  corn.  This  really  means  planting  it  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  furrow,  and  gradually  filling  in 
with  earth  as  the  plant  grows — very  much  as  some 
of  our  potato  growers  start  their  crops.  The  theory 
is  that  this  successive  covering  of  the  young  plant 
induces  it  to  send  out  different  sets  or  layers  of  feed¬ 
ing  roots,  thus  giving  it  a  deep  root  system  which 
will  enable  it  to  withstand  a  drought.  As  drought  is 
the  terror  of  Hudson  River  farming,  Mr.  Cottrell  has 
tried  a  modification  of  this  “  listing”,  on  a  small 
scale,  with  excellent  results.  The  ground  was 
furrowed  late  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring,  corn 
was  planted  in  the  furrows.  This  was  a  piece  of 
land  naturally  so  cold  and  wet  that  crops  are  always 
late  in  starting.  To  judge  from  color  and  appearance 
this  year,  the  crop  on  this  land  is,  certainly,  greener 
and  heavier  than  that  on  nearby  land  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  viz.,  fall-plowed  and  spring-harrowed. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  has  induced  Mr. 
Cottrell  to  try  an  experiment  in  preparing  his  level 
fields  for  next  year’s  corn  crop.  Instead  of  plowing 
as  usual,  the  fields  will  be  worked  over  with  the 
Right  Lap  Cutaway,  and  well  stirred  up.  They  will 
then  take  a  big  plow  with  a  double  mold-board  and 
run  along  each  row,  throwing  the  soil  both  ways  and 
leaving  a  deep  furrow.  By  thus  running  in  each  row, 
the  corn  roots  will  be  torn  out  and  the  field  will  be 
left  in  steep  ridges.  In  this  situation,  the  frost  will 
work  all  through  the  loose  soil  during  winter,  while 
the  furrows  will  carry  oif  the  surplus  water.  In  the 
spring  the  ridges  can  be  leveled  by  working  across 
them  with  disk,  or  Cutaway  and  Acme  harrows.  On 
this  heavy  clay  soil,  the  action  of  the  frost  will  be  of 
especial  value.  While  this  would  not  answer  for  hilly 
land,  there  are  level  stretches  on  the  farm  where  it 
can  be  tried,  and  I  think  that  it  is  well  worth  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  heavy  clay  soils  that  are  cold  and  wet  in 
spring. 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Cottrell  has  put  in 
40  acres  of  grass  after  Mr.  Clark’s  “new  method.” 
The  only  change  from  Mr.  Clark’s  rule  is  the  fact  that 
a  thin  seeding  of  wheat  was  used.  This  was  done 
because  the  early  cut  wheat  was  needed  for  cow  feed 
next  spring.  It  will  be  cut  off  and  used  for  a  soiling 
crop,  and  then  the  grass  will  hold  full  sway. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Are  Barn  Cows. 

A  picture  of  a  typical  Ellerslie  Guernsey  is  shown 
at  Fig.  203.  This  picture,  drawn  by  Cecil  Palmer, 
well  illustrates  the  characteristic  points  of  a  good 
Guernsey.  Such  cows  are  large  and  built  on  more 
rugged  lines  than  the  average  Jersey.  We  have  often 
said  that  the  Guernsey  is  a  good  “  barn  cow.”  She  is 
not  so  nervous  and  highstrung  as  her  cousin  from 
Jersey.  In  the  Ellerslie  barn,  one  will  often  find  50 
cows  lying  down— patiently  chewing  their  cuds.  A 
stranger  may  walk  around  them,  but  they  will  not 
move.  Under  similar  circumstances,  most  Jerseys 
would  jump  like  deer.  Mr.  Cottrell  says  that,  one 
day  this  summer,  there  were  800  visitors  in  the  barn 
at  one  time.  He  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  herd 
would  shrink  considerably  in  their  yield  ;  but  instead 
of  that,  they  actually  increased  50  pounds  in  the 
total  mess. 

A  look  at  the  Ellerslie  hay  mows  is  a  striking 
object  lesson  of  the  way  the  silo  economizes  space. 
Not  half  the  storage  room  for  hay  is  filled.  There  is 
no  need  of  so  much  hay  with  2,000  tons  of  ensilage  in 
the  silo.  You  can  crowd  a  ton  of  ensilage  into  50 
cubic  feet  of  space,  while  a  ton  of  hay  requires 
nearly  500  feeL  The  need  of  the.  tw<vst«ry  eattle 


barn  has  been  lost  in  the  silo,  and  that  means  an  im¬ 
mense  saving  in  the  cost  of  construction.  Mr.  Cottrell 
says  that  he  would  like  to  build  a  one-story  cattle 
barn  with  a  floor  of  concrete,  and  steam  pipes  so 
arranged  that  he  could  give  the  whole  floor  a 
thorough  steaming  every  week  or  so.  h.  w.  c. 


APPLE  GROWING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WESTERN  APPI.ES. 

One  of  our  subscribers  in  the  State  of  Washington  asks  the 
following  question,  which,  we  think,  will  be  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  many  of  our  pomologists  on  the  Pacific  coast:  “  What  is 
the  first,  second  and  third  choice  of  large,  dark-red,  late-keep¬ 
ing  winter  apples  for  a  permanent  oVchard  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ?  ”  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  your  choice 
in  regard  to  winter  apples  would  be  ?  Also,  in  what  way  do  our 
standard  varieties  of  apples  differ  in  growth,  color  and  bearing 
habit  when  taken  from  the  East  to  the  West  ? 

Shape  Somewhat  Determined  by  Soil. 

Baldwin  and  Esopus  Spitzenburg  apples  are  the  two 
best  late-keeping,  dark-red  winter  apples  of  which  I 
know,  for  western  Washington.  It  is  difficult  to  in¬ 
crease  the  list  to  three.  In  some  localities,  on  deep, 
rich  upland,  the  Northern  Spy  would  do  well ;  on  low¬ 
land,  in  western  Washington,  it  is  inclined  to  be  a 
poor  keeper.  In  eastern  Washington,  Baldwin  is  not 
a  late  keeper,  but  west,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
Our  standard  apples  vary  in  shape  from  year  to  year. 
I  have  in  mind  a  Gravenstein  tree  which,  two  years 
ago,  bore  a  fine  crop  of  apples  of  the  ideal  Gravenstein 
shape  (perhaps  a  trifle  elongated)  ;  last  year,  the  fruit 
on  the  same  tree  was  oblong,  flattened  and  ribbed. 
This  year,  the  same  tree  is  again  full  of  fruit.  At  this 
writing  (September  3),  the  apples  are  roundish,  slightly 
conical,  and  would  approximate  in  shape  an  eastern- 
grown  apple  of  the  same  variety.  I  believe  that  this 
variation  will  be  found  in  all  our  apples-  My  opinion 
is  that  more  depends  on  the  soil  and  and  season  than 
on  locality,  in  producing  this  change.  The  result  of 
my  observation,  so  far,  would  lead  me  to  expect  a 
greater  divergence  from  the  standard  shape  on  very 
rich,  moist  soils  than  on  drier  soils  of  medium  fer¬ 
tility.  On  soils  of  the  latter  class,  I  believe  that  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  grown  in  Washington  would  com¬ 
pare  well  with  the  best  eastern-grown  fruit.  On  the 
former  class  of  soils,  rich,  wet  river  bottoms,  etc., 
the  quality  is  not  so  good.  frank  binns. 

Mason  County,  Wash. 

Fogs  Make  Light-Colored  Fruit. 

The  Baldwin  is  the  best  winter  apple  grown  in 
western  Washington  ;  my  next  choice  is  the  Esopus 
Spitzenburg.  Then  Ben  Davis.  The  Baldwin  does 
better  here  than  in  Illinois  ;  it  bears  better,  larger 
fruit,  and  keeps  longer,  is  equal  in  flavor,  but  not  so 
high  in  color.  I  can  see  very  little  difference  between 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening  as  grown  here  and  in  the 
East.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Pippin.  The 
Puget  Sound  country  is  not  the  best  location  in  the 
world  for  red  apples  to  attain  a  rich  brilliancy  of 
color.  But  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  largely 
by  careful  pruning  and  training,  and  adding  to 
the  soil  some  deficient  element.  Our  soil  lacks 
lime,  and  also,  iron  can  be  added  with  good  re¬ 
sults  in  aiding  the  color,  and  also  solidifying  the 
fruits.  We  do  not  enjoy  the  sun  here  so  much  as  the 
eastern  people,  and  this  has  some  effect  in  lessening 
the  high  color  of  apples  grown  here.  Eastern  Wash¬ 
ing  produces  apples  very  similar  to  the  Eastern  States, 
and,  I  think,  fully  equal  in  flavor  and  general  appear¬ 
ance.  Trees  shipped  from  the  East  are  not  so  desir¬ 
able  as  home-grown  trees,  although  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  good,  clean  eastern  tree  should  not  do  as  well 
here  as  any  other.  East  of  the  mountains,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  a  different  climate  from  ours  on  Puget 
Sound,  and,  I  think  that  it  produces  finer  fruit  in 
greater  variety.  They  have  more  sunny  weather, 
and  none  of  the  heavy  fogs  we  get  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  s.  w.  baker. 

Washington. 

Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid  Needed. 

Here  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast  Range,  at 
present,  my  choice  of  winter  apples  would  be,  first, 
Rubicon ;  second,  Baldwin  ;  third,  Esopus  Spitzen¬ 
burg  ;  but  the  indication  is  that  those,  probably,  will 
be  superseded  by  some  new  varieties  on  trial.  The 
climate  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  not  detrimental 
to  raising  first-class  apples,  although  the  physical 
situation,  the  sheltered  location,  and  the  different 
soils  in  different  parts  in  those  States,  seem  to  affect 
the  color,  shape,  size,  flavor  and  keeping  quality  of 
the  fruit  more  than  they  do  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Apples  grown  in  an  alluvial  soil,  on  a  northern 
mountain  slope,  on  a  northern  base  of  a  mountain,  on 
an  extended  level  country,  or  exposed  to  the  sea 
breeze  and  constant  winds,  are  somewhat  elongated, 
lacking  color,  which  appears  somewhat  russety,  and 
are  also  deficient  in  flavor  compared  with  eastern  ap¬ 
ples.  Probably  those  raised  under  such  circumstances, 
caused  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  East  that  all 
Pacific  coast  apples  lack  perfection.  I  venture  to  say 


that  Pacific  coast  apples  grown  in  proper  soil  and  in 
favorable  physical  situations,  with  which  this  coast  is 
abundantly  blessed,  are  perfect;  they  seem  to  me  of 
larger  size,  and  somewhat  more  juicy,  on  the  average, 
than  apples  raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies, 
and  they  can  easily  hold  the  candle  to  a  comparison 
with  them  as  far  as  the  color  and  flavor  are  concerned. 

In  some  parts  of  western  Oregon  and  Washington, 
the  fruit  growers,  probably,  w  ill  have  to  resort  to 
supplying  the  soil  with  mineral  substances  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  best  results  in  raising  first-class  apples  of 
good  keeping  qualities.  Although  the  mild  winters 
here,  generally,  are  detrimental  to  the  late  keeping 
of  apples,  I  have  seen  different  kinds  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  trees  growing 
thrifty,  bearing  very  early,  are  inclined  to  overbear- 
ing,  but  do  not  attain,  on  an  average,  as  large  size  as 
in  the  East.  The  branches,  in  some  places,  lack 
elasticity,  and  fail  to  regain  the  natural  position  after 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  which  is  caused  by  in¬ 
sufficient  mineral  substances  in  the  soil. 

Oregon.  a.  wirth. 

List  of  Desirable  Varieties. 

I  know  little  of  the  habits  of  apple  growth  in  the 
eastern  States,  but  learn  from  those  who  do  know, 
that  there  is  some  difference,  especially  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  In  order  to  understand  the  situation, 
I  must  explain,  that  Oregon  is  divided  by  the  Cascade 
Range  of  mountains,  into  eastern  and  western  Oregon, 
the  climatic  conditions  of  which  are  vastly  different. 
For  instance,  eastern  Oregon  climate  goes  to  extremes: 
hot  and  dry  summers,  and  very  cold  winters,  while 
western  Oregon,  has  a  mild,  humid  climate,  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  on  account  of  the  Japan  current  of 
the  ocean.  We  seldom  have  snow.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  fruits  must  be  different  in  these  two  sections  ; 
in  fact,  varieties  which  do  well  in  eastern  Oregon,  do 
not  do  well  in  western  Oregon,  and  vice  versa.  For 
instance,  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  which  does  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  in  eastern  Oregon,  does  nothing  with 
us.  I  hen,  again,  our  market  demands  a  redapple, 
and  green  apples  do  not  sell  well  at  all,  though  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Swaar  do  very  well. 

As  Horticultural  Commissioner,  I  have  given  the 
growing  of  the  best  marketable  varieties  of  fruits 
much  thought,  and  have  tabulated  the  following  list 
for  northern  and  western  Oregon  :  Oldenburg,  Graven- 
stein,  Northern  Spy,  Spitzenburg,  Baldwin  and  Ben 
Davis,  or  substitute  Jonathan  and  King  of  Tompkins 
County.  For  eastern  and  southern  Oregon  :  Graven¬ 
stein,  Wealthy,  Baldwin,  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
York  Imperial,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Wagener 
and  Ben  Davis,  or  any  four  of  them.  All  apples  in 
western  Oregon  mature  much  earlier  than  the  same 
varieties  do  east  of  the  mountains,  both  eastern  Oregon 
and  eastern  Washington,  as  well  as  with  you  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  our  apples  do  not  keep  very 
long  unless  put  in  cold  storage.  But  eastern  Oregon 
grown  apples  keep  fully  as  long  as  those  grown  any¬ 
where,  and  are,  perhaps,  finer  flavored  than  with  us. 
Onr  fruits  are  so  juicy  on  account  of  our  humid  at¬ 
mosphere.  HENRY  E.  DOSCH. 

Oregon. 

Climate,  Atmosphere  and  Soil  Conditions. 

Washington  is  a  peculiar  and  wonderful  State,  and 
has  a  great  variety  of  climate.  Apples  recommended 
for  the  warmer  valleys  of  the  Yakima,  Walla  Walla, 
Wenatchee,  Columbia  or  Snake  Rivers,  would  be 
almost  useless  for  such  localities  as  the  Palouse  Val¬ 
ley  or  the  Big  Bend  country.  And  apples  that  are 
fairly  successful  west  of  the  Cascades,  are  sometimes 
considered  of  no  account  on  the  east  side.  So,  there 
is  no  list  of  three  apples  that  would  be  adapted  to 
every  part  of  the  State.  The  highest-colored,  best¬ 
keeping  apples  grown  in  the  State,  are  in  orchards 
whose  altitude  is  above  2,000  feet.  But  the  most  of 
our  orchards  are  at  a  much  lower  altitude — 000  to  1,200 
feet. 

The  best  late-keeping,  winter  apple  is  a  yellow  one 
—Yellow  Newtown  Pippin.  This  applies  to  any  part 
of  the  State  where  it  can  be  grown.  The  best  three 
red  winter  apples  in  the  warmer  valleys  of  eastern 
Washington,  are  Rome  Beauty,  Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
and  Delaware  Red  Winter.  The  best  red  apple  west 
of  the  Cascades,  is  Baldwin.  In  the  higher  altitudes, 
fall  apples  become  winter  apples,  and  the  list  would 
include  King,  Wealthy,  and  Wagener.  In  a  country 
so  preeminently  adapted  to  apple  growing  as  many 
parts  of  Washington  truly  are,  three  apples  make  too 
short  a  list  to  include  the  best. 

An  Eastern  pomologist  set  down  in  a  Washington 
orchard,  would  be  surprised  at  the  magnificent  de¬ 
velopment  of  foliage  and  wood  in  young  trees.  He 
would  stand  in  open-mouthed  wonder  before  a  six  or 
seven-year-old  apple  tree  carrying  1,500  pounds  of 
fruit,  and  every  specimen  large  and  perfect.  The 
color  and  bloom  on  the  fruit  would  t  file  and  confuse 
his  previous  ideas  of  varieties  anJ  he  would  fail  to 
recognize  leading  kinds.  He  would  notice  that  trees 
carried  their  fruit  on  every  pa.rt  of  th«  tree— low 
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down,  at  the  top,  and  in  the  center,  and  that  there  are 
no  off  seasons  with  our  apples.  What  brings  about 
this  changed  condition  ?  Climate,  atmosphere  and 
soil  conditions,  and  cultivation.  Without  cultivation, 
we  can  grow  nothing,  so  I  may  say  that  the  changed 
conditions  in  Eastern  fruit  brought  West,  are  brought 
about  by  cultivation.  john  a.  balmkr. 

Horticulturist  Washington  Agricultural  College. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

How  We  Killed  the  Grasshoppers. 

“  We  never  had  a  finer  crop  of  cabbages,”  said  Mr. 
H.,  when  he  came  in  from  surveying  the  upper  farm. 
1  had  time  to  think  that  I  was  glad  something  prom¬ 
ised  well  this  hard  year,  when  he  added,  “  but  there 
are  15  or  20  grasshoppers  on  every  head.”  It  is  the 
habit  of  these  pests  to  work  on  the  edges  of  fields, 
and  eat  everything  clean  as  far  as  they  go.  All 
through  the  season,  a  poison  of  Paris-green  and  bran 
had  been  spread  around  the  edges  of  the  crops — 
Alfalfa,  potatoes  and  cabbage — and  the  hoppers  had 
not  damaged  things  very  heavily.  But  now  we  had 
cut  our  Alfalfa,  the  neighbors  had  cut  theirs,  and 
reaped  their  grain,  and  that  was  why  our  cabbages 
were  covered  with  grasshoppers.  They  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  new  pastures,  and  unless  something 
were  done  at  once,  the  crop  would  be  a  total  loss. 

The  cabbages,  standing  as  thick  as  they  could  grow, 
covered  10  acres.  It  took  patience  and  perseverance — - 
a  true  Westerner  would  say,  sand — to  fight  those  in¬ 
sects,  that,  probably,  numbered  millions.  We  learned 
that  grasshoppers  were  very  fond  of  the  oil  of  anise. 
A  mixture  was  made  consisting  'of  10  quarts  of  bran, 
two  large  spoonfuls  of  Paris-green  (enough  to  make  it 
look  green),  one-half  pint  of  molasses  or  sugar,  and 
enough  oil  of  anise  to  give  it  a  pleasant  smell.  This 
was  scattered  up  and  down  the  long  rows,  and  did 
its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  dead  insects  were  seen 
all  over  the  ground,  and  were  found  in  raking  hay 
half  a  mile  from  the  cabbages. 

We  have  never  found  any  poisoned  birds,  and  doubt 
whether  the  mixture  attracts  the  birds.  Had  it  been 
poisoned  grain,  the  case  might  have  been  different. 
Now  that  the  hoppers  are  vanquished,  the  worms 
have  appeared.  In  the  fall  of  1893  and  1894,  the  blue 
crow — a  bird  new  to  this  section — came  among  us  in 
flocks,  harvested  the  cabbage  worms  in  good  style, 
and  spent  the  winter  very  sociably  in  town.  In 
1895,  they  failed  to  appear,  much  to  the  regret  of 
bird  lovers,  who  hoped  that  they  would  be  regular 
visitors.  s*  k.  h. 

J.  S.  Woodward  On  Tub  Silos. 

I  -have  taken  considerable  pains  to  see  some  of  the 
silos  put  up  by  the  American  Seed  Company.  They 
put  up  a  very  good  silo  of  the  kind,  but  $72  for  a  stave 
silo  12  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  high,  is  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price.  I  have  been  figuring  a  little,  and  to 
build  such  a  silo,  takes  less  than  1,700  feet  of  Norway 
pine,  which  can  be  bought  almost  anywhere  for  from 
$14  to  $20  per  M  worked,  say,  $16  on  an  average,  which 
would  make  the  lumber  cost  $27.20.  The  company 
put  on  five  hoops  of  five-eighth-inch  round  iron, 
which  would  take  160  pounds  of  iron  ;  this  at  2% 
cents  per  pound,  the  retail  price,  is  $4  ;  20  five-eighth- 
inch  nuts  weigh  six  pounds  and  are  worth,  at  retail, 
50  cents.  The  making  of  the  hoops  and  lugs  is  worth 
$2  more.  Two  men  would  set  this  up  and  coat  it  with 
coal  tar  in  two  days,  which,  at  $3  per  day  for  the  two, 
would  be  $6  The  cost  of  the  tar  is  $1,  making  the 
whole  cost  $40.30,  which  leaves  a  pretty  big  profit. 
The  grooves  in  the  staves  do  not  amount  to  a  “  conti¬ 
nental”.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “  Are  tub  silos 
really  useful,  and  would  you  advise  a  farmer  to  put 
one  up  ?”  I  believe  they  are  useful,  and  would  advise 
putting  one  up  if  the  farmer  can  do  no  better.  But  I 
have  watched  them  carefully — I  have  never  had  one 
myself — and  I  am  convinced  that,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  it  is  better  to  spend  a  little  more  money  and 
build  a  silo  more  substantial  and  enduring  than  any 
tub  silo.  The  fact  is  that  a  tub  silo  is  always  shrink¬ 
ing  and  swelling.  When  it  is  emptied  in  spring,  the 
air  soon  dries  it  out,  the  staves  shrink,  and  I  have 
seen  those  in  which  one  could  stick  his  fingers 
through  the  cracks.  Unless  the  hoops  are  tightened 
and  the  staves  brought  together,  the  pieces  of  cut 
corn  will  fall  into  the  cracks,  and  when  the  staves 
swell  up,  the  lumber  is  dented  and  each  year  it  gets 
open  more  and  more.  If  the  hoops  are  drawn  up  and 
the  silo  made  tight  and  filled  with  corn,  the  moisture 
causes  the  lumber  to  swell,  and  unless  carefully 
watched  and  the  hoops  slackened  off,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  burst. 

Another  trouble  with  the  stave  or  “tub”  silo,  is  that 
when  made,  the  bottom  is  cemented  to  the  staves,  and 
when  they  shrink,  there  will  be  cracks  between  the 
staves  near  the  bottom.  As  the  lower  ends  are  held 
by  cement,  it  is  impossible  to  close  the  staves  tight  at 
the  bottom.  I  am  not  particularly  taken  with  round 
silos  J  they  look  pretty,  and  in  theory,  are  all  right. 


but,  if  built  as  they  should  be,  to  stay,  they  cost  much 
more  for  the  same  contents,  and  practically,  are  no 
better  than  a  square  silo  with  a  few  inches  of  each 
corner  filled  with  a  piece  sawed  diagonally.  Any  silo 
is  better  than  no  silo,  but  a  good,  substantial,  well- 
made  silo  is  a  great  deal  better  than,  and,  in  the  end, 
cheaper  than  a  makeshift. 

Two  Ends  of  an  Irrigating  Pipe. 

On  page  510,  Mr.  S.  S.  Staley,  of  Ohio,  told  us  about 
his  irrigation  plant.  You  will  remember  that  he 
pumped  water  out  of  a  pond  which  has  a  surface  of 
about  two  acres.  The  pumping  was  done  with  a  10- 
horse  power  gasoline  engine,  and  a  1%-inch  centrif¬ 
ugal  pump.  The  water  was  forced  through  400  feet 
of  two-inch  pipe  directly  upon  the  strawberry  field. 
Mr.  Staley  said  that,  after  working  three  days  and 
one  night,  he  lowered  the  pond  about  four  inches, 
and  thoroughly  soaked  only  a  little  over  an  acre  of 


THE  POXD-END  OF  AN  IRRIGATION  OUTFIT.  Fig.  204. 


the  field.  We  are  able  to  give,  this  week,  at  Pigs.  204 
and  205  pictures  showing  both  ends  of  this  irrigation 
system.  At  Pig.  204,  we  see  the  pond  which  is, 
evidently,  like  many  a  large  “  pond  hole  ”  to  be  found 
on  many  a  farm.  The  water  is  drawn  through  the 
pipe  as  shown,  and  is  forced  up  to  the  field  and  dis¬ 
charged  as  shown  at  Pig.  205.  This  is  a  simple  form 
of  irrigation  that  might  be  employed  in  many  places. 
As  Prof.  Phelps  tells  us  this  week,  such  a  stream  of 
water  run  over  some  of  the  dried  old  pastures  in  New 
England,  would  mean  many  an  extra  pound  of  milk 
or  butter  without  the  addition  of  a  single  pound  of 
fertilizer. 

PACKING  AND  HANDLING  GRAPES. 

THE  VALUE  OF  COLD  STORAGE  HOUSES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  5,  asked  for  discussion 
and  comment  on  packing  and  packing-houses  for 
fruit.  The  article  referred  to,  made  special  mention 
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of  grape  packing,  care  and  storage.  The  average 
grape  grower  is  not  in  a  position  to  hold  over  his 
crop  for  better  prices,  and  if  he  did,  it  would  hardly 
pay  him  for  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  the  care 
and  storage  ;  fully  two-thirds  of  the  grape  crop  in  the 
Lake  Belt  is  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  within 
three  weeks  after  picking.  The  profits  in  grape  cul¬ 
ture  have  been  so  small  during  the  past  few  years, 
that  growers  are  becoming  discouraged.  The  matter 
of  a  packing  house  of  special  design  and  convenience 
is  of  small  moment  and  interest  to  them  under  the 
present  method  of  shipping  and  selling  their  crop,  as 
they  can  utilize  almost  any  building,  barn  or  shed 
for  the  short  time  (about  six  weeks),  they  are  harvest¬ 
ing.  Some  growers  have  been  known  to  pack  in  the 
vineyards  directly  after  picking,  and  haul  directly  to 
the  cars  for  shipment. 

Grapes  handled  properly,  are  not  packed  and  cov¬ 
ered  until  12  hours  after  picking  j  this  will  give  them 


time  to  cool  or  sweat,  as  it  is  termed,  and  the  stems 
to  wilt,  thus  permitting  closer  packing.  The  most 
serious  questions  before  the  grape  grower  are,  To 
whom  shall  I  sell  my  grapes  ?  or,  In  what  manner 
shall  they  be  handled  to  net  me  the  largest  profit  ? 
Shall  we  haul  them  to  glutted  markets  and  receive  six 
cents  for  them,  per  basket?  (This  was  frequently 
the  case  this  year).  Or,  shall  we  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  an  association  which  charges  us  one  cent  per 
basket,  to  sell  or  consign  at  their  pleasure  ?  Or  shall 
we  sell  to  or  place  them  with  some  commission  house  ? 
The  latter  method  appears  to  me  to  be  the  safest  of 
the  three.  One  cannot  sell  grapes  at  a  profit  in  a 
glutted  market,  and  the  average  returns  for  the  sea¬ 
son  are  very  uncertain  from  an  association  with 
unscrupulous  business  managers.  Commissionmen 
will  pay  the  grower  cash  for  his  crop,  provided  the 
grower  can  assure  them  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
from  an  overstocked  or  glutted  market,  also  as  to  the 
quality  and  grade  of  the  fruit  packed.  Some  practic¬ 
able  plan  should  be  devised  for  the  combination  of 
commissionmen  in  certain  towns  and  cities  and  grow¬ 
ers  in  certain  districts,  and  arrangements  made  to 
place  only  No.  1  fruit  on  the  market.  Such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  several  districts  could  easily  control  the 
market,  and  secure  good  prices  with  their  guarantee 
to  sell  only  No.  1  grapes. 

There  is  not  a  vineyard  but  has  No.  2  grades  of 
grapes,  and  how  many  growers  mark  them  as  such  ? 
The  bunch  of  grapes  not  full  and  with  straggling 
berries,  or  with  green  berries,  is,  certainly,  not 
graded  No.  1  fruit ;  neither  are  the  grapes  spattered 
with  mud  by  the  rains,  a  No.  1  fruit.  The  growers 
cannot  afford  to  continue  the  practice  of  shipping  No. 

2  as  No.  1,  and  the  association  ia,  in  a  measure, 
responsible  for  it.  Their  system  of  inspection  is  not 
thorough  enough.  The  opening  of  a  basket  or  two 
at  one  end  on  a  load,  certainly  is  not  a  thorough 
inspection,  and  does  not  protect  the  association  and 
careful  packer  against  careless,  indifferent  or  un¬ 
scrupulous  packers  with  whom  he  is  asked  to  pool  or 
ship  his  fruit. 

There  are  various  uses  for  a  No.  2  grade  of  grapes 
without  placing  them  upon  the  market  as  No.  1,  or  as 
No.  2  to  compete  with  the  No.  1  fruit.  The  average 
grape  buyer  is  acquainted  with  this  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  knows  that  the  fruit  he  examines  at  the 
door  of  a  car  containing  the  fruit  of  a  dozen  or  more 
growers,  is  no  reliable  sample  of  what  the  car  con¬ 
tains,  and  that  he  can  expect  to  find  both  No.  1  and 
No.  2  grapes  in  a  car  graded  No.  1  ;  and  on  this 
knowledge,  he  bases  his  offer  to  purchase.  A  large 
packing  house  with  two  or  more  cars’  packing  capac¬ 
ity,  built  and  used  jointly  by  growers,  would  enable 
buyers  to  inspect  the  fruit  as  it  comes  from  vineyards, 
and  as  it  was  packed.  They  would  pay  more  for  a  car 
inspected  in  this  manner,  than  under  the  present 
method.  Grapes  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible 
before  reaching  the  consumer.  This  object  should  be 
kept  in  view  when  building  packing  houses. 

A  floor  space  of  3,000  square  feet  is  necessary 
properly  to  pack  and  ship  one  car  a  day.  This  will 
require  from  50  to  60  hands  (according  to  the  manage¬ 
ment,  and  convenience  of  the  packing  house  to  the 
vineyards  and  depot),  including  pickers,  packers,  nail¬ 
ers,  teamsters  and  car-loaders,  10  hours  a  day.  The 
average  crop  shipped  in  baskets  should  be  shipped  at 
the  rate  of  one  car  a  day  for  every  100  acres. 

Another  matter  for  the  consideration  of  every 
grower  shipping  in  packages,  is,  shall  he  buy  his 
baskets  of  the  manufacturers,  who  can  raise  the  price 
at  their  pleasure,  as  they  have  this  year,  from  $18  per 
1,000  to  $25  per  1,000,  or  shall  he  make  them  himself 
individually  or  jointly,  during  the  winter  months,  or 
other  convenient  times  when  not  engaged  with  some 
more  profitable  labor  ?  The  basket  manufacturers 
have  to  work  all  winter,  spring  and  summer  to  supply 
the  demand  of  a  full  crop.  They  are  compelled  to 
make  up  a  stock  worth  thousands  of  dollars  for  six 
months  or  more  before  selling  their  stock.  The 
manufacturer,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  upon  his 
investment,  must  add  the  interest  for  this  time  to  the 
cost  of  the  baskets.  The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
grower,  is,  Which  is  the  cheaper,  to  buy  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  winter  or  spring,  or  to  purchase  the 
stock  cut  to  dimensions,  and  make  the  baskets  him¬ 
self  ? 

The  future  of  profitable  grape  culture  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  Unless  some  radical  changes  are  made  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  existing  conditions,  practices  and  system  of 
management  mentioned  above,  a  full  crop  next  year 
will,  in  all  probability,  compel  many  growers  to  pull 
up  their  vines  and  plant  even  wheat  at  50  cents  a 
bushel.  It  is  only  through  a  full  understanding  of 
the  details  of  all  questions  arising,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  discuss  a  subject  intelligently.  If  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  open  its  columns  for  the  discussion  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  means  of 
aiding  a  large  class  of  people  in  arriving  at  some 
plans  of  action  for  the  betterment  of  their  industry. 

Ghie<  W.  A. 
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SOME  NURSERIES  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

KILLING  THE  COWS  BUT  NOT  THE  GERMS. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  bulletins  sent  out  by 
the  experiment  stations,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  and  I  have 
been  especially  interested  in  the  preventive  measures 
recommended.  I  notice  that  most  authorities  agree 
on  the  means  of  transmission,  and  the  importance  of 
disinfection  to  destroy  the  germs  that  float  about  in 
the  dust  of  a  house  or  building,  where  the  disease  is 
present.  Powerful  germicides  are  recommended  that 
will  destroy  them.  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
inspectors  and  appointed  officials  who  condemn  the 
cattle  and  kill  them,  usually  attend  to  the  disinfec¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  taken  pains  to  inquire.  I  have  asked 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  do  the  inspecting,  if  they  disinfect  the 
quarters  occupied  by  the  diseased  animals.  They  tell 
me  that  they  do  not.  They  sometimes  tell  the  farmer 
to  disinfect,  but  they  do  not  do  it  themselves.  They 
say  that  our  State  makes  no  provision  for  disinfection, 
and  no  money  is  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  I 
have  inquired  in  certain  parts  of  Massachusetts,  where 
many  cows  have  been  killed,  but  could  not  learn  of 
a  single  instance  of  an  inspector  having  disinfected 
the  stalls  or  the  building,  or  even  the  floor  soiled  by 
pus  during  the  post-mortem  examination.  They  con¬ 
demn  cattle  out  of  a  large  herd  kept  in  one  barn  ; 
they  kill  and  open  the  condemned  cattle,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  diseased  organs  are  laid  on  the  barn  floor. 
The  organs  are  usually  removed  in  a  bag  and  buried 
near  by,  and  the  carcass  carted  to  Brighton  to  be 
made  into  fertilizer.  Will  not  the  soiled  floor  contain 
infecting  material  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of  the  car¬ 
cass,  which  is  carted  to  Brighton,  giving  off  infection 
before  it  is  turned  into  fertilizer  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  State  money  thrown  away 
to  condemn  and  kill  cattle,  and  then  neglect  to  kill 
or  attempt  to  exterminate  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
that  remain.  Should  not  disinfection  go  hand  in  hand 
with  other  measures?  Should  not  every  diseased 
cow  not  only  be  destroyed,  but  every  germ  that  may 
be  lurking  in  the  dust  or  cracks  and  crevices  in  man¬ 
ger  or  stalls,  be  surely  killed  by  the  proper  agent  ? 
Water  troughs,  tubs,  and  the  pails  with  which  dis¬ 
eased  cattle  have  come  in  contact,  should  not  escape 
thorough  disinfection,  if  the  theories  and  reasoning 
of  the  veterinarians  are  correct.  If  they  are  right, 
why  are  not  ordinary,  common-sense  precautions  gen¬ 
erally  taken  by  State  officials,  at  the  time  the  cattle 
are  killed  ?  You  might  as  well  leave  the  farmer  to 
discover  and  kill  his  diseased  cattle,  as  to  expect  him 
or  trust  him  properly  to  disinfect  his  infected  build¬ 
ings.  It  seems  to  me  that  great  blunders  are  being 
committed,  and  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  shown 
up,  and  the  people  educated  in  this  matter. 

Will  prominent  veterinarians  express  themselves 
on  this  matter  of  disinfection  ?  Should  it  be  done 
or  net?  I  think  that  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  look  up  cases  where  cattle  have  been  killed, 
and  find  out  whether  disinfection  of  their  quart¬ 
ers  has  been  followed.  The  record  of  scores  of 
such  cases  in  various  States  would  show  what  is  the 
practice.  If  the  scientific  authorities  agree  that  dis¬ 
infection  should  not  be  neglected,  should  not  farmers 
demand  a  law  compelling  State  officials  to  disinfect 
premises  as  well  as  test,  condemn  and  kill  cattle  ? 

We  hear  of  cattle  being  condemned  and  killed  on  a 
certain  farm,  not  once  only,  but  year  after  year.  If 
the  inspector’s  work  is  a  success,  if  his  mission  to 
stamp  out  and  prevent  the  disease  is  not  a  failure, 
should  case  follow  case,  year  after  year,  on  the  same 
farm  ?  It  would  seem  that,  at  present,  the  efforts 
made  in  many  sections  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  are  a 
failure.  The  ripest  and  most  rotten  specimens  only, 
whose  milk  and  flesh  are  dangerous,  are  killed,  and 
the  disease  continues  to  propagate  and  flourish,  even 
where  the  inspector  has  been  samuel  cushman. 
Rhode  Island. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PASTURE  LANDS. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR  THEM  ? 

The  great  acreage  and  low  price  of  pasture  lands  in 
New  England,  make  pasturage  a  very  important  part 
of  the  food  of  our  dairy  stock.  The  entire  substitu¬ 
tion  of  soiling  for  pasture  feed,  can  only  be  econom¬ 
ically  practiced  near  cities  and  towns  where  land  is 
too  valuable  to  be  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The 
use  of  fodder  crops  for  summer  feeding,  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  pasturage,  is  almost  a  necessity,  if  we  wish 
to  keep  the  herd  producing  to  its  fullest  capacity.  But 
in  urging  the  use  of  these  crops,  there  is  danger  of 
encouraging  a  now  too  common  neglect  of  the  old 
pasture.  It  requires  much  energy  to  wage  a  success¬ 
ful  warfare  on  the  brush  and  weeds,  but  it  will  pay 
in  the  end.  No  feed  is  superior  to  good  pasturage  for 
the  production  of  the  best  grade  of  dairy  products. 

From  four  to  five  acres  per  cow  is  now  about  the 
average  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  pastures  of 
Connecticut.  Good  pasture  lands,  however,  will 


carry  a  cow  for  every  two  acres.  This  shows  the 
chance  for  improvement.  In  offering  suggestions, 
one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  pasture  lands 
are  cheap,  and  that  the  cost  of  improvement  may 
easily  exceed  the  value  of  the  land,  even  after  the 
improvements  are  made.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
half  of  the  pasture  lands  of  Connecticut  might  be 
more  profitably  devoted  to  the  growing  of  wood. 
Wood  and  pasture  together,  however,  furnish  little 
pasturage.  Old-time  farmers  tell  us  that  pastures 
have  deteriorated,  that  they  will  not  carry  nearly 
the  amount  of  stock  they  did  50  years  ago.  Where 
shall  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this  condition  ?  Have 
the  natural  stores  of  fertility  in  the  soil  been  so  de¬ 
pleted  that  productiveness  is  greatly  reduced  ?  If  we 
look  to  the  old  countries  of  the  world,  we  find  that 
the  best  grazing  lands  are  those  that  have  been 
pastured  constantly  for  50  or,  perhaps,  100  years. 

There  are  two  conditions  that  have  greatly  injured 
our  pastures,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  met 
and,  at  least  partially,  overcome.  These  are  brush 
and  droughts.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  two 
crops  on  the  land  at  the  same  time.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  ridding  land  of  brush  is  a  serious  problem. 
Cut  the  brush  when  you  will,  either  “in  the  old  of 
the  moon  in  August,”  or  “  when  the  sap  is  all  up  in 
June,”  and  still,  the  next  year,  you  have  brush. 
Either  thorough  plowing,  or  “  grubbing  ”  the  brush 
out  by  the  roots,  is  the  only  sure  way  of  subjugation. 
While  the  first  cost  is  large,  yet  if  this  task  be  well 
done,  it  is  permanently  done.  Where  the  land  is 
not  too  rough,  mowing  the  pasture  over  with  a  ma¬ 
chine,  once  or  twice  a  year,  rids  the  land  of  weeds 
and  bushes  for  a  time,  and  encourages  a  new  growth 
of  feed.  I  have  known  fields  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  small  bushes  to  be  cut  over  in  this  way  at 
a  very  small  cost. 

One  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  productiveness  of 
our  pastures,  I  believe  to  be  the  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  kept  on  our  farms.  There  is  no  truer 
adage  than  the  Scotchman’s,  that  “  the  sheep  is  an 
animal  with  a  golden  hoof.”  The  best  grazing  lands 
of  England  and  Scotland  are  those  that  are  pastured 
by  sheep.  Owing  to  the  immense  areas  of  cheap  graz¬ 
ing  lands  in  the  West,  the  raising  of  sheep  has  afforded 
little  profit  in  New  England  ;  but  every  farmer  can 
well  afford  to  keep  a  small  number,  if  only  to  produce 
lamb  and  mutton  for  family  use. 

Droughts  are  very  likely  to  kill  out  the  better  class 
of  grasses,  and  unless  new  seed  be  added,  a  growth  of 
poorer  grasses  and  weeds  will  take  their  places.  Small 
pasture  streams  might,  in  many  cases,  easily  be  turned 
from  their  regular  courses,  and  be  made  to  irrigate 
a  considerable  area.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  well  to 
turn  the  wash  from  the  highways  to  the  pastures 
alongside.  I  have  known  an  acre  or  more  of  pasturage 
to  be  kept  well  watered  and  fertilized  in  this  way. 

Some  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  fertilizing  materials 
may  be  economically  used  on  pasture  lands.  Air- 
slaked  lime  has  a  chemical  and  physical  effect  not 
represented  in  its  direct  value  as  pla  nt  food.  It  will 
destroy  an  acid  condition  of  the  soil,  check  the  growth 
of  moss,  and  encourage  the  activity  of  bacteria  which 
convert  organic  nitrogen  into  the  available  nitrates. 
Wood  ashes,  bone,  and  coarse  manures  may  often  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  After  a  season  of  droughts, 
which  frequently  kill  out  the  better  kinds  of  forage, 
grass  seed  and  clover  should  be  sown  very  early  in  the 
spring.  If  the  land  is  smooth  enough,  the  seed  may 
be  partly  covered  by  harrowing.  Eren  where  this  is 
not  practicable,  much  of  the  seed  will  germinate, 
owing  to  the  naturally  moist  condition  of  the  ground 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  c.  s.  phelps. 

Storrs  (Conn,)  Experiment  Station. 


“STRAIGHT  GOODS "  BY  CROOKED  MEN. 

Can  a  crooked  man  make  straight  goods?  Y es,  I  think 
that  he  can — if  he  has  to.  I  would  much  sooner  un¬ 
dertake  to  secure  proper  legislation,  and  then  vigor¬ 
ously  enforce  it,  than  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  poor 
human  nature  by  straightening  out  the  crooks  in  some 
men’s  lives.  I  am  so  often  reminded  of  the  need  of 
some  defense  against  adulteration  of  food,  that  I 
think  that  public  opinion  should  be  aroused  to  cry 
out  against  it.  And  who  has  a  better  right  to  start 
the  cry  than  the  producers  of  honest  food  products, 
who  suffer  directly  through  this  spurious  competition, 
while  the  consumers  all  over  the  country  suffer  in¬ 
directly  through  paying  for  what  they  do  not  get  ? 

In  my  article  some  weeks  ago  on,  “  The  Fate  of  the 
Calf,”  I  did  not  allude  to  the  practice  of  selling  bob 
veals,  although  I  knew  that  quite  a  traffic  exists  in 
selling  veals  but  a  few  days  old.  Last  fall,  I  met  a 
young  man,  on  the  road  to  town,  whom  I  invited  to 
ride  with  me.  During  the  ride,  I  learned  that  he  was 
a  French  Canadian  going  from  Massachusetts  back  to. 
Montreal.  He  had  been  working  in  a  meat-canning 
establishment  near  Boston,  for  two  years,  but  busi¬ 
ness  was  slack,  and  he  was  going  home  for  a  visit. 
Among  other  things,  he  told  me  about  the  trade  in 


veals.  He  said  that  the  factory  in  which  he  worked 
used  a  great  many  veals  only  a  few  days  old,  stewed 
up  with  a  very  few  chickens,  and  sold  the  product  as 
boneless  chicken.  He  talked  very  frank  and  fair 
about  it,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  all  right, 
for  he  said,  “  You  can’t  tell  it  from  chicken  when  it  is 
cut  up  in  small  slices.”  A  very  small  slice  would 
satisfy  me,  I  think.  I  have  since  confirmed  his  report 
by  others  who  are  in  a  position  to  know. 

One  year  ago,  I  was  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  found 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  city  markets,  tubs  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  (or  butterine,  as  it  is  called),  that  were 
marked,  “Choice  creamery  butterine,  manufactured 
by  the  Vermont  Manufacturing  Company.”  The 
words,  choice  creamery  and  Vermont  Manufacturing 
Company,  were  in  larger  text  than  the  rest  of  the 
allegation.  This  was,  evidently,  done  to  deceive  the 
buyers,  many  of  whom  are  foreigners,  and  but  im¬ 
perfectly  understand  our  language.  On  the  same 
trip,  I  interviewed  several  parties  engaged  in  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables.  At  one  factory,  I  was  shown 
through  the  works,  and  the  details  of  the  business 
were  explained  by  the  proprietor.  Seeing  a  barrel  of 
gelatine  with  the  head  knocked  out,  I  inquired  its 
use,  and  was  told  that  they  used  quantities  of  it  in 
making  jellies  20  to  30  per  cent  of  fruit  would  absorb 
the  70  to  80  per  cent  of  gelatine  that  they  used  in  the 
mixture.  In  making  jam,  they  used  a  larger  per  cent 
of  berries,  as  I  was  told,  for  they  could  not  disguise 
so  much  gelatine  in  jam,  without  adding  a  quantity 
of  Timothy  or  millet  seed  to  keep  up  appearances, 
which  they  did  not  often  do.  In  looking  at  their 
canned  goods,  nicely  labeled  ready  for  market,  I 
failed  to  notice  any  mention  of  gelatine  or  hay  seed 
on  the  labels  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  am  giving  away  trade 
secrets,  without  warrant,  so  I  pass  to  another  topic. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  a  timely  article 
on  the  use  of  Raupenleim  and  Dendrolene  on  fruit 
trees.  It  seems  that  neither  substance  really  does 
what  is  claimed  for  it,  and  in  some  cases,  positive  in¬ 
jury  has  resulted.  A  few  weeks  ago,  an  agent  called 
at  my  farm  for  the  purpose  of  selling  me  some  fruit 
trees.  I  wanted  no  more  fruit  trees,  at  present,  so  he 
next  produced  a  sample  of  “  Protectio,”  a  gummy 
substance  for  applying  to  the  trunks  or  branches  of 
trees  to  prevent  black  knot,  blight  and  other  diseases 
from  spreading,  and  for  protecting  the  trees  against 
borers,  mice,  rabbits,  etc.  The  agent  stated  that 
“  Protectio  ”  had  been  discovered  after  14  years  of 
research,  and  was  composed  largely  of  gum  found 
only  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  was  carried  on  the 
backs  of  the  natives  across  the  burning  sands  to  a 
seaport,  and  there  bought  by  the  Protectio  Company 
exclusively.  Well,  I  bought  a  quart  can  for  50  cents, 
although  it  was  marked  SI  on  the  can,  and  the  agent, 
at  first,  asked  SI  for  it.  1  have  applied  it  according 
to  directions,  and  am  hoping  for  good  results.  If  it 
is  a  good  thing,  I  shall  want  more  of  it  ;  but  if  it  is 
not,  then  I  think  that  the  poor,  deluded  Turks  ought 
to  be  informed  of  the  fact,  and  not  have  them  wear 
their  lives  out  crossing  the  burning  sands  to  accommo¬ 
date  us.  The  circular  accompanying  the  can  con¬ 
tained  some  strong  testimonials  in  its  favor,  and  if 
any  readers  of  The  R.  N  -  Y.  know  anything  about 
“  Protectio,”  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  think 
of  it.  Straight  goods  are  what  we  want,  even  though 
we  have  to  invoke  the  law  to  protect  ourselves. 

Vermont. _ c.  w.  scarff. 

WHAT  SAY? 

Feeding  Oil  Meal. — How  much  oil  meal  should  1 
feed  at  a  time  and  how  often  ?  What  is  the  best  kind 
of  oil  meal  to  buy  ?  I  want  any  other  information 
any  readers  can  give  me  on  feeding  oil  meal  to  pigs, 
calves,  horses,  etc.  g.  d. 

Overhead  Watering  Device  —A  New  York  State 
subscriber  wishes  to  get  a  watering  device  for  his 
stables,  that  feeds  from  the  top,  believing  that  it  will 
be  less  likely  to  become  dirty.  Do  any  of  our  readers 
know  of  any  such,  and  what  do  they  know  about  it  ? 

What  Grass  with  Rye. — I  have  a  natural  prairie 
pasture.  The  hollows  are  much  washed,  and  over¬ 
spread  with  soil  washed  in  from  the  upland,  during 
the  unusually  heavy  rains  this  summer.  I  wish  to 
sow  rye  on  these  washed  spots  late  in  the  fall,  for 
pasturing  next  spring.  Is  there  any  kind  of  grass 
that  I  could  sow  with  the  rye,  or  in  the  spring,  that 
would  give  pasture  after  the  rye  during  the  summer? 

Moonlight,  Kan.  a.  m.  e. 

McIntosh  Red  Apple.-— Is  not  Mr.  Van  Deman  mis¬ 
taken  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  McIntosh  Red  in 
reply  to  No  Name  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  613  ?  We 
have  the  variety  on  trial  not  fruited  yet,  and  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  quality  was  superior  to 
Baldwin.  We  have  no  use  for  poor  quality  apples. 
The  American  Pomological  Society  rates  it  as  “very 
good.”  May  we  not  hear  from  growers  who  have 
fruited  the  variety,  in  regard  to  its  quality  ? 

Kentucky.  ream  co. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  P.  B.  KILBORNE. 

Ringbone  and  Fistulous  Withers. 

./.  II.  B.,  Afton,  N.  Y. — 1. — My  mare  has  been  lame  for  over  two 
months,  and  now  a  hard  lump  is  growing  around  the  top  of  her 
hoof.  It  is  very  sore  when  touched,  and  she  is  still  lame.  What 
is  it,  and  a  cure  for  it  ?  2.  I  have  a  horse  with  a  swelling  along 

his  withers,  and  a  running  sore  on  both  sides.  What  is  it,  and 
the  cure  ? 

1.  The  bony  growth  around  the  top  of  the  hoof  is  a 
ringbone.  Firing  with  the  hot  iron  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  treatment,  but  the  firing  should  be  done  only 
by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon.  2.  This  is  a  case 
of  fistulous  withers,  and  can  best  be  treated  under  the 
personal  direction  of  a  veterinarian. 

A  Case  of  Garget. 

F.  B.  M.,  Andersontown ,  Md.— Last  summer,  two  of  my  four 
cows,  all  fed  alike,  gave  milk  which  left  a  thick,  greenish-yellow 
settling  in  the  pans,  for  which  I  could  not  account.  I  thought 
that,  when  they  came  fresh  in  the  winter,  the  milk  would  be 
good;  and  it  was  until  recently,  when  it  again  became  unfit  to 
use.  The  udders  seem  caked  and  hard,  as  if  fevered.  What  is 
the  cause  and  remedy  ? 

Give  each  cow  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  one- 
half  pound  of  common  salt  with  three  or  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ginger,  dissolved  in  three  pints  of  warm 
water.  Follow  night  and  morning  with  30  drops 
tincture  of  aconite,  one-half  ounce  nitrate  of  potash 
and  one  ounce  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Bathe  the  udder 
frequently  with  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear, 
and  follow  by  rubbing  with  spirits  of  camphor. 
Examine  the  drinking  water,  and  if  there  is  any  sus¬ 
picion  that  it  is  stagnant  or  foul,  make  a  change.  If 
the  cows  have  access  to  stagnant  water,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  them  to  other  quarters,  or  fence 
from  such  waters. 

Lame  Mare  With  Stocked  Legs. 

II.  L.  C.,  Winchendon,  Mass. — 1.  What  shall  I  do  for  my  mare? 
Her  hindlegs  swell  from  the  hoof  up  to  the  hock  joints,  some¬ 
times  more  and  sometimes  less.  On  working  or  driving  her,  the 
swelling  will  mostly  go  down.  2.  Her  right  fore  foot  also  seems 
to  be  very  sore  and  lame  after  driving  on  a  hard,  frozen  road  or 
after  stamping  when  the  flies  bite. 

1.  Such  stocking  of  the  hind  legs  is,  usually,  due 
largely  to  a  lymphatic  constitution.  Disease  of  the 
liver  or  kidneys,  and  heavy  feeding  with  idleness 
increase  the  tendency.  A  more  laxative  diet  and 
daily  exercise  will  correct  slight  cases.  If  medicinal 
treatment  become  desirable,  give  one  teaspoonful 
iodide  of  potash  twice  daily  in  the  drinking  water 
before  meals.  Continue  for  a  week  or  10  days,  then 
omit  for  a  like  period.  2.  I  suspect  that  the  soreness 
is  due  to  corns.  Remove  the  shoes  and  examine  the 
heels.  If  corns  are  present,  cut  out  so  as  to  avoid 
pressure  of  the  shoe  upon  the  corn.  Dress  two  or 
three  times  a  week  with  hot  pine  tar.  If  corns  be  not 
found,  have  the  foot  examined  by  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  who  can  locate  the  soreness  and  then  prescribe 
suitable  treatment. 

Tuberculous  Lungs  in  Cattle. 

0.  S.,  New  York.— How  do  the  lungs  of  a  tuberculous  cow  look  ? 
Are  they  larger  than  usual,  dark  or  spotted  ?  Do  tuberculous  cows 
have  a  cough  ?  Will  cows  cough  with  any  other  disease  ?  Does 
the  State  pay  for  tuberculous  cows  killed,  and  how  much  ? 

If  the  lung  is  but  -slightly  affected  with  small, 
scattered,  firm  tubercles,  there  will  be  no  noticeable 
increase  in  the  size  ;  but  if  extensively  diseased,  the 
diseased  areas  will  stand  out  prominently,  and  are 
thus  larger  than  on  the  healthy  lung.  In  color,  the 
tuberculous  portions  of  the  lung  will  be  of  a  grayish 
shade,  with  yellowish  spots  or  centers,  especially  no¬ 
ticeable  on  section.  The  smaller  tubercles  up  to  the 
size  of  a  hen’s  egg  or,  sometimes,  even  larger,  are 
usually  solid,  the  cut  surface  on  section  showing  the 
yellowish  centers  imbedded  in  the  grayish  mass.  In 
the  larger  tubercles  or  diseased  areas,  the  center  is 
usually  softened  or  entirely  broken  down  into  a 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  pus-like  mass.  Between  the  dis¬ 
eased  or  healthy  portions  of  the  lung  tissue,  there  is 
a  well-marked  line  of  demarcation,  i.  e.,  the  diseased 
and  healthy  areas  do  not  blend.  Similar  lesions  are, 
also,  usually  present  in  the  chain  of  lymphatic  glands 
lying  between  the  upper  or  dorsal  border  of  the  lungs, 
and,  less  frequently,  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
throat,  liver  and  mesentery,  while,  in  advanced  cases, 
the  tubercles  are  found  scattered  throughout  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  In  the  early  stages  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  there  is  no  cough  ;  but  the  development  of  ex¬ 
tensive  lesions  in  the  lungs  or  glands  of  the  throat  is, 
usually,  accompanied  by  a  dry,  hacking  cough.  Any 
other  disease  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  throat  may  cause 
a  cough.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  is  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  tuberculous  cattle  killed  this  year. 
There  was  a  small  appropriation  for  that  purpose  last 
year,  but  our  legislature  last  winter  failed  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriation  for  continuing  the  work. 


A  Water-tight  Stable  Floor. 

R.  S.  I).,  Yorktown ,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  make  a  horse  stable  floor 
that  shall  be  absolutely  water-tight,  so  that  the  room  underneath 
may  be  used  for  anything  desired?  Will  thoroughly-seasoned 
chestnut  or  spruce  plank,  filled  with  hot  coal  tar,  make  such  a 
floor,  or  must  an  expensive  one  of  asphalt  or  some  kind  of  cement 
be  used  ? 

Ans. — A  stable  floor  can  be  made  absolutely  water¬ 
tight  by  the  use  of  coal  tar.  It  must  be  made  of  well- 
seasoned  lumber ;  chestnut  or  spruce,  as  suggested, 
could  be  used.  The  walk  behind  the  stalls  may  be 
made  of  single  plank,  matched,  and  hot  coal  tar  be 
poured  in  the  cracks.  The  floor  of  the  stalls  should 
be  made  of  a  double  thickness  of  matched  plank,  with 
a  good  application  of  hot  coal  tar  and  tarred  paper 
between  the  floors.  The  upper  floor  must  not  be 
nailed,  or  only  at  the  end  near  the  manger,  and  the 
cracks  filled  with  coal  tar.  Fig.  206  shows  how  the 


floor  should  be  laid.  The  lower  figure  shows  a  cross 
section  of  the  floor  as  we  enter  the  passageway  be¬ 
hind  the  horses,  while  the  upper  one  shows  a  cross 
section  as  we  stand  facing  the  stall.  t.  a.  c. 

Pears  for  Western  New  York. 

G.  S.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Wliat  varieties  of  pears  and  plums 
would  be  best  to  plant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Niagara  Falls  ?  I 
intend  to  set  about  two  acres  of  pears  and  one  of  plums.  Is  it 
best  to  plant  dwarf  and  standard  varieties  alternately? 

Ans.  —  Plums:  Bradshaw,  Lombard,  Eellenberg,  Ger¬ 
man  Prune,  Reine  Claude,  Grand  Duke,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  Yellow  Egg,  and  Peter’s  Yellow  Gage.  Pears  : 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Anjou,  Duchess,  Clairgeau, 
Sheldon,  Seckel,  Lawrence,  Keiffer,  and  Bose.  We  do 
not  consider  it  advisable  to  plant  dwarfs  and  standards 
alternately  ;  the  dwarfs  should  be  planted  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  standards  likewise. 

To  Make  a  Dam  Water-tight. 

F.  C.  I).,  Wapella,  Assa.,  N.  W.  T. — Last  fall,  I  built  a  dam  across 
a  ravine  (about  60  yards  wide)  on  my  land.  As  soon  as  the  thaw 
set  In,  last  spring,  the  water  commenced  to  soak  through,  and  has 
continued  to  do  so  all  summer,  until  now,  there  is  very  little  left. 
This  summer,  I  have  raised  it  about  three  feet,  which  makes  it  10 
feet  high,  30  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  three  feet  on  top.  The  dam 
is  composed  of  ordinary  black  loam  and  clayey  subsoil.  I  pur¬ 
pose  covering  the  face  side  and  top  with  good,  tough  sod  to  pre¬ 
vent  soakage. 

Ans. — Facing  the  dam  with  sod  will  not  prevent 
leakage.  If  it  could  be  faced  with  clay,  properly  pud¬ 
dled  and  tamped,  the  dam  would  be  water-tight. 
Dig  a  trench  along  the  face  of  the  dam  deep  enough 
to  reach  solid  soil,  or  below  the  vegetable  matter 
which  has  accumulated  near  the  surface.  Secure  good 
clay  by  removing  the  surface  soil,  and  wheel  it  to  the 
trench,  and  add  enough  water  to  form  quite  a  stiff 
mortar  after  the  clay  has  been  worked  up  with  spades. 


Then  pound  thoroughly.  Raise  the  clay  facing  about 
six  inches  at  a  time.  If  more  clay  be  put  on  at  one 
time  than  this,  it  will  be  difficult  to  work  it  up  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  spade.  If  the  clay  be  made  of  the 
proper  consistency,  the  various  layers  will  unite,  and 
the  face  will  retain  its  shape.  The  clay  facing  should 
not  be  less  than  18  inches  deep.  See  Fig.  207.  A  large 
reservoir,  14  feet  deep,  was  constructed  not  long  since, 
by  facing  the  inside  of  it  with  a  four-foot  layer  of 
clay,  and  although  the  embankment  which  supported 
the  walls  was  gravel,  it  holds  water  perfectly. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Making  Apple  Jelly. 

C.  W.  C.,  Sac  City,  la. — Oa  page  576,  is  an  article  on  “  How  to 
Make  Cider  Jelly,”  by  J.  Bollinger.  He  says,  “  Siiovel  enough  of 
it  into  a  vat  to  make  a  good-sized  cheese.”  How  much  is  this  in 
weignt  or  bulk  by  measurement  ?  He  also  says,  “  Add  125  gallons 
of  water.”  It  seems  to  us  as  though  we  should  not  be  able  to  find 
that  amount  of  pomace  in  so  much  water.  We  should  be  thankful 
if  Mr.  Bollinger  would  give  us  more  definite  directions. 

Ans. — As  I  never  weighed  or  measured  the  pomace, 
I  cannot  say.  However,  to  make  a  large  cheese  for 
the  press,  it  takes  75  bushels  of  apples  ;  that  is  the 
amount  of  pomace  we  use  in  making  up  a  cheese.  On 
an  average,  one  bushel  of  apples  contains  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  cider ;  press  that  amount  out  of  it,  and  you 
have  225  gallons  out  of  one  cheese.  In  order  to  liber¬ 
ate  the  jelly  this  amount  of  pomace  contains,  it  re¬ 
quires,  as  I  find,  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  origi¬ 
nal  amount  of  moisture  extracted  from  it  ;  hence,  1% 


gallon  of  water  to  the  pomace  made  from  one  bushel 
of  apples,  I  find,  is  needed.  However,  C.  W.  C.  may 
try,  and  use  less.  He  will  find,  by  experimenting,  the 
amount  of  water  that  will  give  best  results.  The 
boiling  down  is  not  so  much  of  a  job.  Steam  from  the 
boiler  is  turned  into  a  coil  of  pipe  in  a  copper  tank  ; 
by  the  time  the  second  cheese  is  pressed  out,  the  cider 
from  the  first  is  ready  to  take  off.  j.  Bollinger. 

To  Dry  An  Old  Cellar. 

R.  S.  D.,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. — Can  an  old  house  cellar,  which  is 
damp  at  times,  be  made  drier  by  cementing  the  bottom  and  sides  ? 
The  bottom  is  now  laid  with  flat  field  stones.  How  much  cement 
should  be  used,  and  can  I  do  the  work  myself? 

Ans. — The  cellar  could  be  made  drier  by  making  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  cement.  If  the  cellar  is  so  wet 
that  the  water  runs  in  at  the  bottom  or  sides,  then 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  drain  it  with  tile.  But  from 
the  question,  it  is  understood  that  it  only  becomes 
damp  and  the  water  does  not  run  in.  Portland  cement 
should  be  used.  If  R.  S.  D.  will  send  us  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  his  cellar,  we  will  make  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  cement  he  will  need  for  the  work.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  mix  and  put  it  on  himself. 

Buying  Apple  Trees  in  the  Fall. 

Subscriber ,  Ontario,  Canada.— Will  it  be  advisable  for  me  to  buy 
apple  trees  this  fall,  and  bury  them  In  the  ground  to  hold  for  next 
spring’s  planting  ? 

Ans. — I  have  practiced  that  method  extensively, 
not  only  in  this  locality,  but  at  the  Experiment  Farm, 
Ottawa,  where  the  thermometer  gets  to  40  degrees 
below  zero.  I  think  it  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and 
have  been  advocating  that  method  for  several  years. 
A  little  caution,  however,  is  required.  The  trees 
should  not  have  their  roots  exposed  to  cold  winds  or 
frost.  A  high  piece  of  land  should  be  selected  where 
drainage  is  perfect.  Dig  a  deep  trench,  untie  the 
bundles  of  trees,  spread  them  out  so  that  the  soil  will 
come  into  close  contact  with  all  the  roots,  tramp  it  in 
very  firmly,  and  cover  the  trunks  well  up;  in  fact,  it 
is  better  to  cover  all  but  the  tops  of  the  branches  ; 
then  there  is  no  danger  from  mice,  rabbits  or  ice.  If 
the  tops  are  mostly  covered,  the  trees  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  trench  as  soon  as  frost  is  opt  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring,  and  either  planted  at  once,  or 
the  roots  well  heeled  in.  If  the  trunks  and  tops  are 
left  covered  too  late  in  spring,  they  are  likely  to  be 
injured.  w.  w.  hilborn. 

A  Mildew  of  the  Peach. 

J.  B.  S.,  Leamington,  Ont. — In  my  own  and  others’  peach  or¬ 
chards,  many  of  the  trees  are  badly  affected  with  mildew  on  the 
new  wood.  1.  Wuat  is  the  cause  of  the  mildew?  2.  What  is  the 
preventive  ?  3.  What  is  the  cure  ?  4.  Is  it  fatal  ?  5.  Is  it  infectious  ? 

I  have  examined  different  bulletins  and  books,  and  asked  informa¬ 
tion  from  officials  who  were  expected  ro  give  it,  but  cannot  get 
satisfaction  The  summer  here  has  been  very  wet. 

Ans. — 1.  It  very  frequently  occurs  that  the  young 
wood  of  peach  trees  is  covered  by  a  thick,  white  cover¬ 
ing  which  may  entirely  conceal  the  green  color 
underneath.  Although  J.  B.  S.  does  not  very  carefully 
describe  the  disease  affecting  his  trees,  it  is  probable 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  fungus  (Podosphsera 
oxycanthm).  In  certain  seasons,  this  parasite  is  very 
abundant  upon  the  more  tender  portions  of  the  peach. 
The  growth  found  upon  the  leaves  is  not  the  most  de¬ 
structive  to  the  orchardist.  The  same  fungus  also 
attacks  the  fruit  early  in  the  season,  and  it  can,  there¬ 
fore,  cause  considerable  loss  to  peach  growers  during 
seasons  favorable  to  its  growth.  The  first  indication 
of  the  presence  of  the  fungus  upon  the  fruit,  is  the 
appearance  of  small,  white,  powdery  patches  upon 
the  surface ;  sometimes  these  patches  are  fully  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  As  the  season  advances,  the 
parts  first  affected  may  turn  brown,  and  the  tissue 
may  dry  to  such  an  extent  that  the  peach  cracks  open. 
Fortunately,  such  serious  attacks  are  uncommon.  2 
and  3.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  accurate  experiments 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  best  method  of 
checking  the  disease.  The  fungus  causing  this  mildew 
belongs  to  the  class  popularly  known  as  “  surface 
fungi,”  because  the  bulk  of  its  vegetative  part  remains 
upon  the  surface  of  the  affected  parts.  It  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  not  so  essential  that  treatments  be  begun 
before  the  disease  is  visible,  as  is  the  case  with  such 
penetrating  fungi  as  the  apple  scab,  cherry  rot,  etc. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
applied  as  soon  as  the  fungus  is  noticed,  will  check 
the  further  spread  of  the  disease.  If,  however,  the 
fruit  is  so  far  advanced  that  its  market  value  would 
be  lessened  by  such  late  treatments,  the  ammonincal 
carbonate  of  copper  should  be  applied  instead.  This 
fungicide  is  nearly  as  effectual  as  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  and  it  leaves,  practically,  no  stain  upon  the 
fruit.  It  appears,  also,  probable  that  the  free  appli¬ 
cation  of  sulphur,  either  in  the  form  of  the  “flowe-s,” 
or  as  the  sulphide  of  potassium,  would  prove  of  value. 
4.  The  disease  might  prove  to  be  fatal  to  a  peach  tree, 
but  I  know  of  no  such  result  having  occurred.  5.  The 
mildew  of  peaches  can  spread  readily  from  tree  to 
tree  by  means  of  spores  which  are  freely  produced 
upon  the  white  growths  which  render  the  fungus  so 
conspicuous.  But  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  serious 
injury  is  done.  e.  g.  l. 
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The  new  Strawberry-raspberry  still 
bears  a  flower  here  and  there — no  fruit. 

September  15,  the  tallest  plants  of  tbe 
Mexican  June  corn  were  14 %  feet  high, 
and  the  band  plays  —  or,  rather,  the 
plants  grow  on.  There  is  neither  silk 
nor  tassel  yet  in  sight.  On  one  of  these 
largest  plants,  the  writer  counted  20 
leaves  averaging  from  three  to  four  feet 
long  and  four  inches  wide.  These  plants 
grow  in  a  field  with  20  other  kinds  of 
sweet  and  field  corn.  Many  of  the 
plants  of  these  have  lodged.  But  there 
is  not  a  plant  of  the  Mexican  June  that 
is  not  erect.  One  would  suppose  that 
they  would  be  the  first  to  lodge,  because 
they  offer  a  much  greater  resistance  to 
high  winds.  Probably  the  reason  is  that 


flower  that  has  such  brilliant  contrasts, 
fiery  red,  purple,  nearly  black,  light 
blue,  indigo  blue,  maroon,  grayish, 
brownish,  bronze-colored,  some  of  them 
with  margins  of  pure  white.  Other 
flowers  are  blotched,  splashed,  marbled 
in  all  sorts  of  odd  ways.  With  all  the'r 
intense  brilliancy,  there  is  yet  a  softness 
and  delicacy  of  shade,  a  purity  and 
freshness  of  color  or  of  combinations  of 
color,  that  makes  one  wish  to  look  at 
them,  not  for  a  moment  only,  but  to 
study  and  enjoy  them  for  hours.  True 
it  is,  that,  as  with  the  ordinary  morning 
glory,  the  flowers  are  short-lived.  True 
it  is,  however,  that  in  the  early  morning 
nothing  among  flowers  is  more  fascinat¬ 
ing,  more  refreshing,  than  an  arbor  or 
lattice  or  fence  covered  with  these  vines. 
They  are  morning  glories  to  be  sure. . . . 

Campbell’s  Early  Again. — We  have 
just  received  a  catalogue  of  grapes, 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  currants 


ing,  but  the  berries  were  destroyed  by 
the  tornado.  This  season,  we  have  had 
a  full  chance  to  compare  both  vines  and 
fruit.  We  have  carefully  compared  the 
tendrils,  leaves  and  leaf  stalks,  both  as 
to  texture,  size,  serration  and  color.  We 
have  compared  the  berries  as  to  color, 
bloom,  color  of  receptacle,  flesh,  size, 
pulp,  quality,  number  and  size  of  seeds, 
and  we  are  now  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Eaton  and  Hosford’s  Mammoth  are  the 
same.  The  vine  of  the  Hosford’s  Mam¬ 
moth  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
November  15,  1890,  by  Geo.  Hosford, 
Ionia,  Mich.  We  learn  that,  about  four 
years  ago,  the  supposed  new  variety 
was  introduced  by  a  Michigan  nursery, 
the  name  of  which  has  escaped  us,  and 
the  vines  sold  for  twice  or  thrice  the 
price  of  the  Eaton . 


they  bear  no  ears .  from  Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

On  the  last  cover  page,  is  a  beautiful 


Bulletin  No.  164  of  tbe  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Wooster),  gives  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  the  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  plums,  grapes  and  peaches  best 
adapted  to  different  parts  of  the  State. 
The  list  does  not  include  all  of  the  best 
varieties,  but  it  contains  none  but  the 
best,  and  every  one  named  may  be  safely 
planted  in  the  section  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  Our  Ohio  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  above  fruits,  should  send 
for  this  bulletin . 

Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  the  editor  of  our 
always-welcome  contemporary,  Garden¬ 
ing,  says  that  the  Wichuraiana  rose  is 
not  as  hardy  as  he  thought  it  was.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Manning,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  reports  that  all  of  these  roses  in 
Franklin  Park,  except  a  few  shoots,  were 
killed  last  winter.  Well,  we  merely 
gave  our  own  experience.  It  stood,  last 
winter,  18  degrees  below  zero,  at  least, 
without  the  slightest  injury . 

Our  esteemed  London  contemporary, 
The  Garden,  regards  the  craving  for 
something  new,  a  very  old  complaint. 
Probably  there  is  no  older  complaint, 
and,  probably,  again,  it  will  never  be 
“stamped  out”.  To  stamp  it  out,  would 


portrait  of  a  bunch  and  leaf,  in  colors,  of 
Campbell’s  Early  grape,  and  on  the 
second  page  cover,  an  excellent  profile 
portrait  of  its  originator,  one  of  “  Na¬ 
ture’s  noblemen,”  indeed,  and  one  who 
has  striven  all  his  life  to  improve  the 
grapes  that  Nature  gave  us. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  that  it  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  first  paper  to  introduce 
this  grape  to  the  public  ;  the  first  to 
present  its  portrait  (see  R.  N.-Y.  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1893).  We  have  told  our  readers 
that,  in  our  opinion,  it  promises  to  be 
the  most  valuable  hardy  black  grape  or, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  variety, 
whether  white,  red  or  black.  Now  let 
us  tell  our  readers  how  others  regard  it: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  Mr.  M.  Crawford, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Ford,  all  of  Ohio,  say : 
“  It  is  a  large,  black  variety  of  excellent 
quality  and  of  very  great  promise.” 

S.  B.  lleiges, United  States  Pomologist, 
says  :  “  The  cluster  reminds  me  of  a 

Black  Hamburg  as  grown  under  glass. 
Some  of  the  berries  were  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  quality  is  remarkably 
fine,  pulp  sweet  to  the  center,  with 
small  seeds,  easily  detached  from  the 
pulp  ;  the  skin  thin,  yet  remarkably 


Moles  and  Cats. 

B.  T.  W.,  Rochester,  Mass. — If  T.  A., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  will  keep  a  number  of 
good  cats,  and  treat  them  properly,  I 
think  that  the  moles  will  disappear. 
When  I  came  to  the  place  I  now  occupy, 
seven  years  ago,  a  place  long  neglected, 
we  were  very  seriously  annoyed  with 
rats,  mice,  moles  and  squirrels.  I  had 
disliked  to  have  cats  about,  but  the 
nuisance  was  so  great  that  we  procured 
a  number  of  kittens  with  most  excellent 
results.  Of  the  original  stock  of  cats, 
we  have  but  one,  a  very  valuable  ani¬ 
mal.  Of  the  increase,  we  give  away  a 
good  many,  drown  some  and  aim  to  keep 
three  or  four  of  those  that  prove  good 
hunters.  Cats  should  never  be  fed  meat. 
We  give  them  all  the  skimmed  milk  they 
care  for,  and,  occasionally,  a  little  corn 
bread  or  an  ear  of  green  corn,  and  make 
them  forage  for  the  rest  of  their  living. 
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*  ’  tenacious,  making  it  a  very  valuable 

shipper.  I  really  believe  that  it  is  a  grape 

The  Garden  regards  the  Weeping 
walnut,  with  its  bold  foliage  and  true 
pendulous  habit,  as  a  refreshing,  um¬ 
brageous  tree  well  adapted  for  planting 


that  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
now  in  cultivation.” 

Wm.  A.  Taylor,  assistant  pomologist, 
says  :  “  I  hope  that  it  will  sustain  its 


Just 

Now  Hood  s  Sarsaparilla  will  do  you  great  good 
by  purifying  your  blood,  giving  you  appetite  and 
sweet,  refreshing  sleep.  Remember 

ood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


on  a  lawn .  home  record,  when  grown  in  other  locali-  Hood’s  Pills 

ties.  If  so,  it  will  leave  little  to  be  de-  — - 


are  the  only  pills  to  take 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


A  Few  More  Words  as  to  Varieties 
of  Asparagus. — We  have  been  overhaul¬ 
ing  our  notes  upon  the  varieties  of 
asparagus  since  1880,  when  we  set  out  to 
investigate  the  questions,  “In  what  do 
they  differ  ?  W  hich  kinds  are  superior 
to  others  ?”  We  began  with  seedlings 
of  Red  Dutch,  Argenteuil  and  Conover’s 
Colossal,  followed  by  Smalley’s  Defiance, 
Barr’s  Mammoth,  Dreer’s  Eclipse,  Pal¬ 
metto,  Moore’s  Crossbred  and,  finally, 
Columbian  White. 

Our  conclusions  are  just  these  :  In 
quality ,  there  is  no  difference.  In  the 
size  of  the  stalks,  there  is  no  difference, 
always  assuming  that  all  the  conditions 
are  just  the  same.  In  earliness  or  late¬ 
ness,  there  is  no  difference.  In  the 
color  of  the  stalks,  there  is  a  difference. 
Some  are  reddish — Red  Dutch  for  ex¬ 
ample — some  of  a  medium  green — Con¬ 
over’s  Colossal  for  instance — some  are 
whitish  or  a  light  green — Columbian 


sired.” 

Isidor  Bush,  the  well-known  grape 
authority,  and  author  of  the  Bushberg 
Catalogue,  says  :  “  Were  I  to  write  ever 
so  much,  I  could  not  say  half  as  much  as 
I  think  and  feel  about  your  grape.  It  is 
the  grape  of  the  future,  exceeding  all 
American  grapes  in  its  ensemble  of  quali¬ 
ties,  and  equal  in  beauty  to  the  Black 
Hamburg.” 

All  of  the  above  commendations,  com¬ 
ing  from  authorities  whose  judgment 
we  must  respect,  were  written  after  The 
R.  N.-Y.  gave  its  opinion  of  Campbell’s 
Early. 

There  is  just  one  thing  that  remains  to 
prove  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  such 
favorable  estimates,  viz.,  a  trial  of  the 
grape  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  leaf,  the  hardiness  of  the 
vines,  the  size  of  the  bunch,  and  size  and 
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200  varieties.  Also  Grupe*.NmuilPrullM,etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCll,  Fredonia,  K.  Y. 
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jWE  SELL  —  Every  Quality.  Samples  IIILL.'* 
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Pear, 


Dum, 

Cherry, 

Quince, 

Nectarines, 

Nut  Trees, 

Shrubs, 
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PEACH.  BLACKBERRY. 

Write  to  Headquarters  for  free,  S 
handsome, Illustrated  Catalogue  of  | 

Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  E 

Wincberries,  5 
Blackberries,  § 
Dewberries, 
Gooseberries, 

Grape  "Vines, 
Ornamental 
Trees,  etc.  E 

All  the  new  and  leading  varieties.  | 
Estimates  given  for  large  lots  at  = 
reduced  rates.  Crates  and  Baskets.  | 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  O.  | 
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mirs 

Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

Of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANT8. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  Cornwall.  N.Y. 

GREENSBORO^*?11 

The  finest  yellow  peach  in  exis¬ 
tence.  Ripens  before  the  Alex¬ 
ander.  Extra  large,  fine  flavor. 

Donaldson’s  Elmira  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Anewpro- 
duction  of  rare  merit.  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Japan  Plums, 

Small  Fruits, Tenn.  Peach 
Seed,'  Catalogue  free.  _ 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berllu,  Md. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

miller  uAQDRCDQIt?  The  Great 
loudon  nAdrOCnniLO  market  reus. 

Triumph  Peach,  Wlckson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  MYEli  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 


KGRAPE  VINES 

100  Vnrletles.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Tree*,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine,  cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  I0r. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCll,  Fredonia,  D.  Y. 
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JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


ii  S32B?  raspberries 

BY  MAIL,  FOR  $1.00. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Brandywine,  Timbrell,  Rio.  Parker  Earle, 
Greenville,  Gandy  Belle  or  Bubach  No.  5 
Strawberry  Plants,  postpaid,  $1. 

WM.  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


SEED  WHEAT — Grown  from  band -assorted  seed 
Eight  leading  varieties  of  the  world;  selected  by 
careful  test.  Send  for  circular  of  great  value  to 
every  wheat-raiser.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


PDiucnu  pi  nuED-ThelarKesthandler 

UniliOUn  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  Btates,  is  J08KPH 
B.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  eto. 
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That’s  the  proportion  of  increase  in  the  present  sales  of  our 
FRESH-DUG  DANSVILLE  TREES  over  last  season.  Business 
Farmers  are  finding  them  out,  and  such  an  increase  of  500  per 
cent  in  these  hard  times  speaks  for  the  popularity  of  our  trees  and 
prices.  We  don’t  spend  $5,000  a  year  to  make  a  show  with  big  cata¬ 
logues  and  fancy  colors.  We  give  full  value  in  frees  for  your  money. 
We  practice  business  economy  and  work  while  others  sleep.  That’s 
the  secret  of  our  low  prices,  and,  no  matter  where  you  have  been 
buying  or  what  others  claim,  we  can  make  if  pay 
you  to  give  our  FRESH-DUG  TREES  a  trial. 
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ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


White  for  example .  quality  of  the  berry,  and  the  tenacity  of 

the  skin,  it  would  seem  to  be  superior  to 


Imperial  Japanese  Ipomcea  or  Em¬ 
peror  Morning  Glory. — Seeds  from  H. 
A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  were  sown 
not  until  early  June,  in  the  garden.  The 
vines  are  of  as  rapid  growth  as  those  of 
the  old  morning  glory,  the  difference 
being  in  the  leaves,  which  are  lobed  and 
cleft  in  the  Emperors,  and  often  varie¬ 
gated.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice,  in  a 
few  words,  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  fully  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  ordinary  kinds,  and  of  a  brilliancy 
and  diversity  of  color  excelled  by  no 
other  flowers.  We  know  of  no  other 


the  grand  old  Concord,  and  it  almost 
frightens  us  to  say  so  much . 

They  Are  the  Same. — It  must  be 
about  six  years  ago  that  a  bunch  of 
grapes  was  sent  to  the  writer  with  the 
request  that  he  give  his  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  it.  We  could  detect  no  difference 
between  the  size,  color  and  quality  of 
the  berry  and  the  Eaton.  Still,  we  had 
no  Eatons  at  that  time  with  which  to 
make  a  close  comparison,  neither  had 
we  any  leaves.  Last  year,  both  the  Eaton 
and  Hosford’s  Mammoth  were  in  bear 
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CAMPBELLS  EARLY  °Ur  GRAPE * 

S  Best  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vig-  i 
2  orous,  very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need 

•  not  be  swallowed.  Sold  by  many  reputable  Nurserymen.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We 

A  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  oi  grape  vines  in  the  world.  Small  fruits. 
S  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Goose- _ 

5  berry  and  Fay  fin  mint-  Catalogue  free  CEO.  5.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 

From  E.  S.  CARMAN,  Rural  New  Yorker: — 

“  I  am  really  glad  that  I  was  the  first  to  tell  in  print  of  this  grand  grape,  which  in  quality  and  ap- 

•  pearance  is  the  best  native  black  grape  we  have  ever  seen.  There  is  no  acidity  about  the  seed  as  there 

•  is  in  the  Concord.  As  there  is  a  growing  and  not  ill  founded  objection  to  swallowing  grape  seeds, 

•  this  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor,  Ac.” 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (I0o.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Ulus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  bi 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  J08.il.  BLACK, SON  A  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  liighUt0fta»N<  j 
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“ Making  a  Market.” 


Webb  Donnell,  Maine. — There  were 
two  points  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  June  6, 
that  have  so  striking1  a  connection,  that 
they  deserve  to  be  firmly  joined  together 
in  a  succeeding  issue,  that  the  lesson 
that  is  thus  taught  may  not  he  lost  upon 
the  readers.  The  article  on  strawberry 
growing  in  Florida  stated  that,  near  the 
close  of  the  season,  thousands  of  bush¬ 
els  of  berries  are  allowed  to  rot  in  the 
fields  because  the  price  at  the  North  has 
fallen  so  low  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
pick  and  ship  them.  Elsewhere,  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  paper,  is  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  has  used  his  evaporator 
for  evaporating  strawberries,  and  has 
found  the  evaporated  product  delicious. 
Instead  of  letting  the  berries  rot  in 
Florida  fields,  let  the  owners  evaporate 
the  strawberries,  and  add  a  new  product 
to  the  market.  It  is  shrewd  adaptation 
of  circumstances  that  is  the  keynote  of 
success  in  farming  in  these  times  of 
small  margins  of  profit.  Farmers  and 
fruit  growers  have  wasted  enough,  in 
times  past,  to  make  them  all  independ¬ 
ently  rich. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
world,  nothing  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste, 
and  material  that,  to  the  ordinary  ob¬ 
servation,  would  be  utterly  worthless, 
by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  has  been  turned 
into  articles  that  have  a  ready  sale. 
Only  by  this  careful  saving  have  manu¬ 
facturers  been  able  to  make  money  in 
these  days  of  sharp  competition.  The 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  must  learn  the 
same  lesson,  and  give  more  attention  to 
stopping  the  waste  of  valuable  material. 
Many  of  us,  for  instance,  have  seen  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bushels  of  apples  rotting  under 
the  trees  in  farm  orchards,  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  price  would  not 
pay  for  picking  and  marketing.  This 
fruit  might  have  been  worked  up 
into  a  choice  article  of  cider  vinegar, 
into  apple  jelly,  put  up  in  glasses,  into 
apple  butter  or  cider  jelly,  all  of  which 
have  a  constant  sale  in  the  grocery 
stores.  It  is  the  same  with  many  other 
farm  products  now  often  wasted.  They 
may  be  made  to  assume  a  form  which 
will  make  them  desired  at  remunerative 
prices,  though,  in  their  original  form, 
they  might  have  found  a  glutted  mar¬ 
ket.  The  farmer  must  be  sharp  to 
“  catch  on  ”  to  these  points,  for  they  are 
becoming  of  more  and  more  vital  im¬ 
portance  every  day,  so  changed  and 
changing  are  becoming  the  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand  in  this  country. 

Apples  for  Milch  Cows. 

J.  S.  W.,  Lockpobt,  N.  Y. — I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  better  food  for 
milch  cows  than  ripe,  sound  apples.  I 
am  aware  that  the  prevalent  opinion  is 
that  apples  have  a  tendency  to  make 
cows  sick  and  dry  them  up.  As  con¬ 
firmatory  of  this,  1  have  heard  of  numer¬ 
ous  instances  where  cows  have  broken 
into  orchards  and  eaten  their  fill  of  ap¬ 
ples,  and  have  been  made  sick,  in  a  few 
instances  have  died  as  the  result.  I 
also  knew  a  case  where  a  man  ate  an 
unreasonable  quantity  of  baked  beans, 
and  it  killed  him.  Now  the  one  case,  no 
more  proves  that  ripe  apples  are  not 
good  cow  food  than  that  baked  beans 
are  not  good  human  food. 

The  proper  way  to  feed  apples  to  cows 
is  to  have  them  ripe  and  sound  ;  green 
or  rotten  apples  are  not  good  food  for 
anything.  The  cows  should  never  be 
given  a  full  feed  of  them  at  first,  or 
given  them  on  an  empty  stomach.  At 
the  first,  the  cow  should  have  no  more 
than  two  or  three  quarts  once  a  day, 
but  this  may  be  increased  so  that,  in  10 
days,  she  may  be  safely  fed  one  peck 
twice  a  day,  and  if  a  very  large  cow, 
twice  this  quantity.  In  all  cases,  the 
cow  should  have  some  dry  food  when 
eating  apples,  and  as  apples  are  quite 
wide  in  nutritive  ratio — 1:8 — she  should 
have  something  like  clover  hay  or  wheat 
bran  to  balance  the  ration.  Cotton-seed 
meal  is  a  capital  food  to  add  to  apples 
for  cows,  as  its  effect  is  constipating, 


while  the  apples  are  rather  laxative. 
Still  I  would  prefer  to  feed  a  mixture  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran.  If, 
when  feeding  liberally  on  apples,  the 
hay  should  happen  to  be  clover  largely, 
then  it  would  be  well  to  add  a  little  corn 
meal  to  the  provender,  say,  make  it  one- 
third  each  corn  meal,  cotton-seed  meal 
and  wheat  bran. 

There  is  some  danger  when  feeding 
whole  apples,  that  the  cow  may  choke  ; 
but  if  a  pair  of  posts  or  stakes  be  firmly 
set  in  the  ground  or  made  fast  to  the 
floor  like  a  pair  of  stanchions,  just  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  a  cow’s  neck,  and 
a  hole  be  bored  just  high  enough  so  that 
a  pin  put  through  will  prevent  the  ani¬ 
mal  raising  her  head  quite  level,  it  will 
be  impossible  tor  the  apples  to  roll  down 
into  the  throat  and  choke  her.  The 
same  apparatus  will  prevent  animals 
choking  when  eating  potatoes  or  any 
other  food.  What  makes  the  animal 
choke  is  raising  the  head  so  high  that 
the  pieces  slip,  by  their  own  weight, 
into  the  gullet. 

Coal  Ashes  for  Evergreens. 

E.  B  W.,  Newton,  Ia. — I  notice  that 
the  subject  of  coal  ashes  in  the  soil  has 
been  discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently. 
Two  of  my  neighbors  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  ashes  of  soft  coal  around 
evergreen  trees,  that  may  be  of  value  to 
others.  One  has  a  large  windbreak  of 
maples  and  cottonwoods  on  the  north 
and  west  of  his  house.  It  had  grown 
up  so  thick  and  high,  and  left  so  much 
space  beneath  the  branches,  that  the 
snow  drifted  through  it  badly.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  he  set  out  a  double  row  of 
spruce  on  the  north  of  the  old  wind¬ 
break.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  carried 
the  ashes  from  the  house  through  the 
grove  north,  and  emptied  them  over  the 
fence.  When  the  evergreens  were  set, 
the  fence  was  moved  further  north,  and 
the  row  of  evergreens  crossed  the  pile 
of  ashes.  The  trees  that  were  set  in  the 
ashes  all  died,  and  they  were  the  only 
ones  that  did  die.  Mr.  Dodge  then  dug 
out  large  holes  in  the  cinder  heaps,  set 
new  trees  in  them,  and  filled  up  with 
good  earth.  lie  also  watered  very  faith¬ 
fully,  but  they  died.  I  think  that  he 
tried  the  third  time.  At  any  rate,  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  tree  to 
grow  where  there  were  any  ashes  in  the 
ground. 

The  other  neighbor  set  out  50  or  more 
trees  in  his  lawn,  four  or  five  years  ago, 
mostly  Balsam  Fir,  and  he  hauled  coal 
ashes  to  mulch  most  of  them.  He  thought 
that  it  would  keep  down  the  weeds,  and 
keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist.  Per¬ 
haps  it  did  the  first  year,  but  the  second 
year,  the  trees  began  to  die.  As  soon  as 
one  died,  he  replaced  it,  but  after  a 
while,  he  decided  that  the  ashes  were 
hurting  them,  so  he  took  them  all  away 
from  the  trees.  But  that  did  not  remedy 
matters,  for  they  kept  on  dying,  and  he 
found  that  if  he  set  out  a  tree  where  the 
coal  ashes  had  lain  for  some  time,  it 
would  die,  for  the  poison  seemed  to  go 
into  the  ground.  If  he  wanted  a  tree  to 
grow  in  that  place,  he  had  to  remove  a 
large  block  of  soil,  and  replace  it  with 
fresh.  So  his  little  mistake  of  mulching 
with  coal  ashes  cost  him  considerable 
money,  plenty  of  hard  work,  and  loss  of 
time  in  the  growth  of  his  trees,  besides 
making  the  trees  uneven  in  size. 

Our  nlacksmith  tells  me  that  the  coal 
mined  here  has  so  much  sulphur  in  it 
that  he  cannot  use  it  in  his  forge,  but  be 
buys  Pennsylvania  soft  coal.  Perhaps,  it 
is  the  sulphur  in  the  ashes  that  injures 
the  evergreen  trees. 
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Potash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure. 

The  Best 

Fertilizers 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


}c, 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION  on  the 

part  of  our  agents  tolerated  or  of 
dealers  or  painters  necessary.  You 
know  just  what  you  are  getting  when  you 
have  painting  done  with 

Pure  W  hite  Lead 

(see  list  of  brands,  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Don’t  be  misled  by  try¬ 
ing  something  else  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 
Any  desired  shade  or  color  may  be  easily 
produced  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  .  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  tree ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


Don’t 

Suffer 

any  longer  from 

Asthma 

It  is  needless. 


Never  mind  if  you  have  “tried  every¬ 
thing  ”  and  failed.  Never  mind  if  you 
feel  discouraged  and  hopeless.  Never 
mind  if  your  ease  has  seemed  incurable. 
Try  once  more  and  you  will  never  re¬ 
gret  it.  We  will  tell  you  frankly  if  we 
can’t  help  you. 


“  This  is  one  of  the  happiest,  summers  I 
have  seen  in  JO  years.  No  asthma,  sleep 
good,  good  appetite,  and  work  hard— why 
not  bo  happy  after  so  many  years’  sutTei- 
ing  with  that  terriolo  asthma?  My  family 
doctor  says,  ‘  What  a  miracle  ’  i  ” 

THOS.  J.  BRADBUUN. 

Rose,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  TO 

Dr.  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PARTICULARS. 


PAGE  FENCE  HOLDS  BEARS! 

“Haint  got  any  bears,  don’t  want  any,  so 
what  do  I  care?’’  Simply  this:  It’s  another 
proof  of  the  benefit  of  elasticity.  Owing  to 
his  weight,  strength,  persistency  and  ability 
to  climb,  bruin  can  discount  all  the  bulls  rin 
creation  testing  wire  fence,  and  none  but 
Page  can  hold  him.  Read  particulars  in 
July  “Hustler.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


BENCH 

&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILMNGINES 


A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig- Back.  Buck  motion  of  Carriage:!  times  as  fast 
asanyotlier  in  tliemarket.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  Having  in  power  nml  wear.  Send 
4  cents  i u  st am ps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Itakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper. 
HENCII  &  DUOMGOLDi  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


“SUGCESS”Jr. 

A  A  IMPROVED 

DIGGER  POTATO 


DIGGER 


YOU  WANT  a  digger 
that  will  please  you.  We 
want  to  put  10,000  samples 

ON  TRIAL 

for  Introduction. 

FREICHT  PAID. 

If  your  d  ealer  cannot 
show  you  our  improved 
_  “SUCCESS"  send  at  once  for  particulars. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 805  York,  Pa. 


U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier. 


In  many  localities,  fruit  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  this  year.  Choice  fruit  will, 
undoubtedly,  command,  a  fair  price  ;  but 
you  must  not  put  one  inferior  apple  in 
the  barrel  for  shipment.  Mix  choice 
and  inferior  fruit,  and.  the  whole  will 
sell  at  the  price  of  the  poorest.  The  in¬ 
ferior  stock  would  better  be  dried  for 
future  use  or  sale.  There  is.  besides,  a 
certain  amount  of  fruit  around  almost 


every  farm  home,  that  goes  to  waste. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  : 

Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  25  • 
to  58  inches  high.  • 

If  interested,  drop  us  a  cutd,  and  we  will  • 
mail  Illustrated  catalogue.  * 

KEYS  TONE  WO  VEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  2 

19  Rush  St..  Peoria.  Ill.  • 


Why  not  gather  this  and  dry  it  for  use 
when  needed?  The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove 


Alio  manufacturer.  of  Irua  Cresting,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Bueksye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  sad  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Sena 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  O. 


Drier  will  be  found  a  great  convenience 
in  this  work.  It  may  be  set  on  top  of 
the  cook  stove,  and  no  extra  fire  is 
needed.  The  regular  price  is  $7,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  get  better  and.  better 
rates  every  year,  and  can  now  send  it 
and  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  $5.  There  is  no  experiment  in  using 
these  driers  now.  They  have  been  used, 
for  years  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

TnE  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash  —  the  results  of  its  use 
by  actual  experiment  on  the  best  farms  in 
the  United  States  —  is  told  in  a  little  book 
which  we  publish  and  will  gladly  mail  free 
to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write 
for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


WOVEN  MBS  FENCE 


Over  50  styles \BestoneMtlL  Horse-high, 

ou  can  | 
day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Uimrirated  Catalogue  Frs#, 

KITSELMAN  BROS,, 

-  in 


;  fRiageviiioj 


Indiana. 


rt>0‘00  Tor  » 

0>O  MACHINE 

to  weaveyourown  feuceof 

Coiled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  indies  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  lOO 

rod  fence.  Agent* 
Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

w  i  re  Fe  nee  U  aeti  .C’o. 

Box 30  -Mt. Sterling, O, 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  854  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
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Some  of  our  readers  are  feeding  rape  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  They  should  remember  that  the  rape 
will  bear  a  great  deal  of  frost  without  harm,  after 
being  uninjured  until  Christmas;  yet,  if  sheep  graze 
it  while  the  frost  is  on,  they  destroy  each  leaf  that 
they  touch.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  sheep  off  the 
rape  until  late  enough  in  the  day  for  the  frost  to  get 
out  of  it. 

O 

A  short  course  at  an  agricultural  college  will  not 
turn  out  a  full  fledged  scientist.  A  man  can’t  stuff 
his  pillow  with  experiment  station  bulletins,  and 
wake  up  in  the  morning  a  scientific  farmer !  The 
great  value  of  the  short  course  is  that  it  will  give  a 
young  man  the  right  start  under  surroundings  and 
among  companions  that  will  prompt  him  to  continue 
the  work  of  observation  and  investigation.  Young 
man,  why  don’t  you  make  your  start  this  winter  ? 

© 

The  reports  from  hay  dealers,  in  this  issue,  indicate 
that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  “corn  hay” 
will  be  quoted  in  the  general  market.  These  shredded 
corn  stalks  make  good  fodder  and,  for  many  purposes, 
could  be  used  in  place  of  Timothy  hay  with  great 
economy.  Still,  as  we  can  see  from  the  reports, 
dealers  know  little  or  nothing  about  it.  For  some 
years,  at  least,  the  corn  stalk  crop  must  be  consumed 
on  the  farm.  The  future  may  make  a  place  for  it  in 
the  market,  but  with  the  present  prices  for  rough 
fodders,  the  outlook  is  not  brilliant.  Within  a  few 
years,  baled  shavings  have  come  into  such  general 
use  as  bedding  that  the  sales  of  straw  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  lessened. 

O 

An  old  swindling  trick  in  the  city  is  worked  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  a  poorly  dressed  man  :  He  approaches  some 
man  or  woman  who,  he  thinks,  might  prove  an  easy 
victim,  for  these  swindlers  are  usually  good  judges  of 
human  nature.  He  tells  a  pitiful  story  of  hard  luck 
and  starvation,  but  doesn’t  beg  anything.  Instead, 
he  has  a  pair  of  gold  eyeglasses  which  he  has  found, 
or  which,  in  some  cases,  are  an  heirloom,  very  highly 
prized,  which  he  will  part  with  for  a  fraction  of  their 
value.  The  bait  usually  takes,  and  the  purchaser 
soon  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  a  pair  of  cheap 
glasses  in  brass  frames,  thinly  washed  over  with  gold, 
which  can  be  bought  almost  anywhere  for  a  few 
cents  each.  Now  a  local  paper  tells  us  that  the  same 
scheme  is  being  worked  m  the  country.  It  may  also 
be  worked  with  other  goods  than  glasses.  No  one 
ought  to  need  spectacles  to  see  through  this  humbug. 

O 

Last  spring,  we  told  the  story  of  a  farmer  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  who  mounted  a  small  engine  on  his 
wagon,  and  thus  secured  a  strong  power  for  spraying 
fruit  trees.  A  boy  drove  the  wagon  and  attended  to 
the  engine,  while  two  men  held  the  nozzles  and 
directed  the  spray.  By  means  of  this  device,  the 
work  of  spraying  was  robbed  of  many  of  its  discom¬ 
forts,  and  was  pushed  rapidly  along.  This  man 
worked  for  his  neighbors,  and  had  more  engagements 
than  he  could  fill.  A  man  in  Iowa  now  purposes  to 
put  a  small  engine  and  a  cream  separator  and  tank  on 
a  wagon,  and  travel  from  farm  to  farm  separating 
the  cream  and  taking  it  away,  and  leaving  the  skim- 
milk  on  the  farm.  He  can  cover  a  territory,  each  day, 
that  will  provide  3  000  pounds  of  milk.  This  will  give 
him  a  profitable  business,  and  save  the  farmers  the 
time  and  expense  of  hauling  their  milk  Instead  of 
carrying  it  to  some  central  power,  the  power  will  be 
brought  to  them.  When  the  roads  are  made  first- 
class,  and  we  have  a  perfect  “horseless  carriage”,  the 
same  power  that  runs  the  separator  will  drive  the 


wagon,  and  the  horse  will  take  a  vacation.  These 
two  men,  one  in  the  East  and  the  other  in  the  West, 
have  thought  out  two  ideas,  and  made  them  practical. 
With  each  succeeding  year,  new  men  begin  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  experiment,  until  it  is  no  wonder  that  agri¬ 
culture  changes  at  almost  lightning  speed. 

© 

Mr.  Moss  tells  us  this  week  to  beware  of  incubators 
that  must  depend  on  alcohol  to  regulate  the  heat. 
He  overlooks  an  incubator  that  has  been  used  some¬ 
what  by  Eastern  goose  breeders,  and  that  is  a  tipsy 
turkey.  These  breeders  say  that  they  can  force  a 
turkey  to  incubate  whenever  they  need  her  services. 
The  bird  is  fed  a  spoonful  of  wine  soaked  into  bread, 
and  then  put  into  a  box  so  low  that  she  is  obliged  to 
squat  or  brood.  The  next  day,  she  is  given  another 
dose  of  the  stimulant  in  this  box,  and,  generally, 
after  48  hours,  she  is  ready  to  hatch  two  lots  of  eggs 
in  succession.  It  is  said  that  no  other  domestic  bird 
but  the  turkey  will  accept  this  alcoholic  treatment, 
and  breeders  claim  that  it  is  a  great  convenience  to 
be  able  to  make  such  a  large  bird  broody  at  will. 
This  is,  certainly,  a  case  where  alcohol  is  the  main¬ 
stay  of  an  incubator. 

© 

The  country  around  the  Ellerslie  Farm  is  filled  with 
summer  boarders  during  the  season.  Most  of  them 
visit  the  farm  during  their  stay,  and  examine  all  the 
processes  for  cleaning  and  purifying  the  milk.  They 
go  back  to  the  city  and  order  this  milk  for  use  in  their 
own  homes.  Until  they  went  to  the  farm,  they  did 
not  realize  how  much  difference  there  is  between  ordi¬ 
nary  milk  and  that  which  is  thoroughly  clean.  The 
evidence  of  their  appreciation  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  sales  always  increase  when  the  summer  boarding 
season  is  ended.  One  of  the  best  advertisements  a 
farmer  can  devise  is  to  invite  townspeople  to  visit  his 
farm.  If  you  have  goods  that  possess  merit,  show 
them  up,  don’t  hide  them  under  a  bushel  !  Put  some 
of  your  individuality  into  them,  and  then  bring  peo¬ 
ple  to  look  at  them  !  Such  people  might  not  care  to 
look  at  you,  but  they  will  examine  that  part  of  you 
that  is  in  your  goods. 

O 

Just  now,  there  appear  to  be  two  principal  classes 
of  buyers  of  purebred  live  stock.  They  are  farmers 
who  want  good  males  to  head  their  flocks  or  herds, 
or  a  few  good  females  to  serve  as  foundation  stock, 
and  speculators.  The  latter  want  to  buy  purebred 
cattle  at  the  prices  usually  paid  for  grades.  With 
them,  it  is  simply  a  business  speculation,  as  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  buy  the  stock  for  less  than  its  value,  and  sell 
it  within  a  year  or  two  at  a  good  advance.  There  is 
but  little  exchange  among  breeders  just  now.  The 
best  market  is  among  the  better  class  of  farmers  who 
desire  single  animals  of  merit.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  men  among  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
While  not  pretending  to  be  the  special  organ  of  any 
branch  of  the  live  stock  industry,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
always  advocated  the  emancipation  of  the  scrub  by 
the  introduction  of  improved  blood,  and  our  readers 
have  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  good  buyers  of 
superior  animals. 

O 

In  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  there  are  over 
2,000  epileptics  who  need  something  in  the  way  of 
help,  aside  from  what  their  relatives  and  friends  are 
able  to  give  them.  These  unfortunates  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  kept  in  almshouses  or  institutions 
for  the  feeble  minded,  while  many  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  insane  asylums,  though  perfectly  sane  except 
during  brief  periods.  Such  treatment  was  the  worst 
that  could  be  given  these  unfortunate  people.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  know  that,  hereafter,  they  will  be  kept  by 
themselves — apart  from  ordinary  paupers  or  the  in¬ 
sane.  The  State  of  New  York  has  purchased  a  tract 
of  nearly  1,900  acres  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  and  has 
established  a  colony  farm  for  ep.leptics.  The  place 
was  formerly  occupied  by  a  community  of  Shakers, 
who  sold  it  to  the  State  when  they  became  so  few  in 
numbers  that  they  could  not  carry  it  on.  Here  the 
epileptics  live  in  families  or  groups  of  15  or  less. 
Their  life  is  spent  chiefly  in  the  open  air  at  work  on 
farm  or  garden,  and  in  this  quiet  place,  with  simple 
food  and  little  to  annoy  or  excite  them,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  actual  cures  are  reported.  There  is  no  hope 
for  an  epileptic  when  placed  in  the  poorhouse  or 
insane  asylum — his  disease  is  reasonably  sure  to  end 
in  insanity — but  in  this  quiet  and  peaceful  colony, 
there  is  hope  for  him,  at  least.  Only  those  who  know 
what  it  is  to  have  the  awful  curse  of  insanity  fall 
upon  some  loved  friend  or  relative,  can  realize  what 
such  hope  means.  In  Belgium,  the  insane  are  kept  in 
farm  colonies,  and  in  most  European  countries, 
epileptics  are  treated  on  the  colony  plan.  In  this 
country,  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  California,  Minnesota,  Texas  and  Vir¬ 


ginia  have,  either  started  such  colonies,  or  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  do  so.  It  is  a  merciful  thing  to  separate 
such  patients  from  the  insane  or  the  ordinary  paupers. 

© 

If  Mr.  Cottrell  s  plan  of  working  the  corn  land  this 
fall  with  a  Cutaway,  and  then  plowing  it  into  wide 
ridges  for  the  frost  to  work  over  as  described  on  page 
653,  is  a  succes;,  he  will  save  a  vast  amount  of  plow- 
ing.  It  is  no  small  job  to  prepare  175  acres  of  heavy 
land  for  corn  each  year,  and  fall  plowing  is  the  most 
expensive  part  of  it.  This  is  an  experiment  that  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest.  Since  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
notes  were  taken,  the  corn  has  been  cut,  and  Mr. 
Cottrell  sends  this  report : 

We  have  cut  the  corn  planted  on  the  field  that  was  ridged  last 
fall.  The  yield  from  this  ridged  field  was  17)4  tons  per  acre.  The 
adjoining  field,  treated  in  our  usual  way,  gave  13  tons  per  acre. 
Ihe  extra  4)4  tons  per  acre  may  not  all  come  from  the  ridging, 
but  I  think  that  it  does.  The  soil  in  both  fields  is  our  very  stiff 
clay  the  clay  so  dense  that  w hen  water  falls  in  a  depression  any¬ 
where  on  the  surface,  it  stays  until  evaporated.  We  plowed  both 
fields  in  the  fall  of  1895  Just  as  the  ground  began  to  freeze,  we 
went  into  one  field  and  threw  the  soil  up  into  sharp,  deep  ridges, 
such  as  are  made  for  planting  sweet  potatoes.  These  ridges  ran 
north  and  south,  giving  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  a  good 
exposure  to  the  sun,  so  that  every  warm  day  during  the  fall, 
winter  and  spring,  both  sides  were  subjected  to  both  thawing 
and  freezing.  Of  course,  the  field  was  fairly  level.  This  method 
of  treating  clay  ground  in  the  fall  seems  to  have  a  good 
many  things  in  its  favor.  It  insures  a  thorough  drainage  of  the 
first  six  inches  of  soil,  and  the  ground  can  be  worked  10  days 
earlier  in  the  spring.  So  much  surface  is  exposed  that  a  large 
mass  of  the  soil  is  well  aerated,  and  the  repeated  thawings  and 
freezings  pulverize  the  soil  better  than  we  can  do  with  any  imple¬ 
ments.  Theoretically,  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil  by  the  freezing 
and  thawing,  will  release  a  large  amount  of  plant  food  locked  up 
in  the  stiff  clay,  and  our  increase  in  yield  of  4)4  tons  of  green  corti 
per  acre,  seems  to  show  that  the  theory  is  correct.  When  we  were 
ready  to  plant  in  the  spring,  we  leveled  the  ridges  with  a  disk 
harrow,  and  then  treated  the  field  in  our  usual  way.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  ridge  50  acres  this  fall. 

Of  course,  this  treatment  would  not  answer  for  steep 
hillsides,  but  for  level  land,  it  is  well  worth  an  ex¬ 
periment.  Surely,  if  Jack  Frost  can  unlock  some 
of  the  fertility  in  the  soil,  we  can,  at  least,  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  him  to  use  his  key. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Of  “bugs”  that  chew,  there’s  not  a  few. 

Their  poison  must  be  eaten; 

But  bugs  that  suck,  outside  we  duck 
Or  else  they’ll  keep  on  eatiu’. 

Then  Paris-green  ’tis  plainly  seen 
Has  got  to  go  inside,  sir  ! 

But  kerosene  with  soap,  to  cream — 

It  kills  them  through  the  hide,  sir  ! 

One  ounce  of  soap,  one  quart  of  oil, 

One  pint  of  hot,  soft  water; 

One  quarter  hour  churn  up  with  power, 

Dilute  ten  times  you  oughter. 

Of  Paris-green  ore  pound.  I  ween, 

To  each  two  hundred  gallons; 

Then  keep  well  stirred.  It  is  inferred 
These  rules  will  save  you  millions.  m.  a.  k. 


Drink  will  clog  the  think  works. 

What's  better  than  a  Bose  pear  in  its  season  ? 

Crooked  men  must  be  made  to  walk  straight. 

Don’t  give  the  little  calf  a  cold  frame  to  live  in. 

“  germy  side  is  inside,”  said  the  hog  as  he  finished  eating 
the  sour  milk. 

Pure  cream  beats  cod  liver  oil  as  a  medicine.  Make  your  cus¬ 
tomers  realize  that. 

We  expect  to  startle  you  next  week  with  some  accounts  of  big 
crops  on  small  areas  ! 

Wheat  comes  nearer  to  being  a  balanced  ration  for  a  hen  than 
any  other  single  grain. 

The  latest  reported  freak  is  a  cat  that  jumps  into  the  water  of 
her  own  accord  for  a  swim. 

The  article  on  grape  shipping  this  week,  is  by  one  of  the  largest 
shippers  in  the  Grape  Belt  of  Ohio. 

You  can  generally  stump  the  stump  speaker  by  asking  if  he 
practices  in  private  what  he  advocates  in  public. 

Wheelmen  bring  a  market  to  the  farm.  Put  up  a  sign  with 
“Pure  Milk”  on  it  and  see  whether  some  of  them  won’t  stop 
and  buy. 

Thrashing  machines  are  now  made  with  a  blower  attachment 
that  distributes  the  straw  over  the  stack  and  saves  the  labor 
formerly  done  by  men.  Another  dusty  job  lost. 

What  about  Mr.  Cushman’s  remarks  on  killing  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis?  A  farmer’s  barn  may  become  a  perfect  nursery 
for  these  germs  unless  it  is  thoroughly  disinfected. 

You  can  wash  a  beefsteak  after  you  get  it.  The  only  man  who 
can  wash  a  quart  of  milk  clean— not  adulterate  it — is  the  milk¬ 
man.  Make  your  customers  realize  that.  It  is  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Moss  says  that  he  knows  men  who,  not  satisfied  with  the 
incubators  they  could  buy .  studied  out  the  matter  and  made  new 
ones.  He  is  right.  That  is  the  way  some  of  the  most  helpful 
machines  are  started. 

Speaking  last  week  of  the  different  forms  of  muscle-makers 
needed  by  different  people,  leads  us  to  say  that  we  have  noticed 
that  nervous  and  highly-organized  people  usually  require  meat 
rather  than  more  bulky  foods. 

It  won’t  be  long  before  some  wise  man  will  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  music  has  a  good  effect  on  a  cow’s  nerves.  Then  we 
shall  find  pianos  in  some  of  the  prize  dairies,  with  some  one  to 
play  on  them  during  milking  time  ! 

Those  Kentucky  pullets  at  Ellerslie  did  not  know  enough  to  go 
to  roos  when  first  bought.  When  put  in  the  house,  they  would 
simply  crouch  upon  the  floor.  It  was  necessary  to  put  them  on  the 
roosts  for  several  nights  to  start  them. 

There  is  nothing  equal  to  live  steam  for  cleaning  dishes  or 
utensils.  Can’t  you  manage  to  pipe  some  steam  into  the  kitchen  ? 
It  would  make  dishwashing  a  scientific  operation.  You  can  put 
up  such  a  steam  pipe  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  your  tobacco 
pipe  one  year. 
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/S  THERE  MARKET  FOR  SHREDDED  STALKS? 

HOW  ABOUT  CLOVER  HAY  AND  STRAW  ? 

Is  “  corn  hay  ”  (the  baled  corn  stalks  after  passing  through  the 
husking  and  shredding  machines)  quoted  in  the  hay  markets  ?  Is 
this  product  sold,  and  at  what  price  ?  Do  you  think  it  possible  that 
a  market  could  be  made  for  it  ?  Has  the  demand  for  clover  hay 
increased  during  the  past  few  years  ?  Will  city  men  buy  it  for 
feeding  horses  ?  Have  peat  moss,  shavings  and  other  substitutes 
for  bedding,  made  any  difference  in  the  sales  of  straw  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Answers  from  Hay  Dealers. 

My  experience  with  corn  hay  has  not  been  very 
satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  the  shipments  did 
not  arrive  in  sound  condition.  I  have  one  customer 
who  would  use  considerable  if  the  quality  were  all 
right,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations 
on  a  strictly  prime  article.  Regarding  clover  hay,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  market  has  increased  any 
during  the  past  few  years.  Nearly  every  one  wants 
strictly  No.  1  goods,  especially  for  private  feeding. 
Among  cattle  men,  there  is  a  demand  for  clover  hay. 
Peat  moss  and  other  substitutes  have  made  quite  a 
difference  in  the  sale  of  straw  for  bedding,  baled 
shavings  being  the  most  formidable  competitor. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  h.  v.  burns. 

We  know  of  no  market  for  11  corn  hay.”  The  corn 
stalks  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  heat  very 
quickly  after  being  baled,  and  we  think  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  open  a  market  for  this  product  while  hay 
is  so  low.  We  think  that  the  demand  for  good  green 
clover  and  clover  mixed  hay  has  increased  during  the 
past  two  years  ;  a  great  many  consumers  are  buying 
a  fancy  green  clover  hay  to  feed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  peat  moss  and  baled  shavings  have  had  a  tendency 
to  lessen  the  demand  for  straw,  especially  oat  and 
wheat.  Good,  long  rye  straw,  pressed  in  large  bales, 
and  from  the  bundle,  always  meets  a  ready  sale  at 
fair  prices.  Men  owning  the  better  class  of  horses 
will  have  nothing  else.  bridge  &  souteb. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  quotation  on  baled  corn  stalks,  and 
although  we  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  hay 
trade,  we  have  never  handled  them,  neither  can  we  say 
what  they  are  worth.  There  is  nothing  so  good  for  bed¬ 
ding  as  good,  long  rye  straw,  and  it  has  the  preference 
over  anything  else,  peat  moss  included.  Considerable 
clover  hay  is  sold,  but  the  trade  wants  clover  hay  in 
the  winter  for  cow  feed — it  is  not  used  for  horses. 
During  the  grass  season,  the  demand  is  light.  It 
should  be  marketed  at  the  time  stated.  Light  clover 
mixed  nay  is  used  to  quite  an  extent  for  horses, 
although  good,  clean  Timothy  is  preferable.  It  should 
be  pressed  in  large  bales,  unless  intended  for  shipping, 
then  small  bales  are  generally  used. 

New  York.  h.  dusenbury  &  co. 

There  is  no  market  here  whatever  for  the  shredded 
corn  fodder.  A  few  cars  were  sent  to  this  market 
last  year,  but  were  disposed  of  with  great  difficulty. 
Feeders  in  this  section  don’t  want  this  kind  of  forage 
when  they  can  get  hay  so  cheaply.  We  do  not  think 
that  a  demand  could  be  worked  up  for  it.  The 
demand  for  clover  hay  remains  about  the  same  as  it 
has  been  for  several  years.  It  is  not  used  here  to  any 
great  extent  for  feeding  horses.  It  is  used  by  the 
dairymen.  The  consumption  of  that  product  has, 
probably,  been  limited  some  by  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
hulls.  When  clover  hay  gets  above  a  certain  price, 
the  dairymen  will  substitute  the  hulls  for  it.  There 
is  no  peat  moss  used  here  for  bedding.  Baled  shav¬ 
ings  are  taking  the  place  of  straw  for  that  purpose. 
Some  of  the  largest  planing  mills  in  this  part  of  the 
country  now  bale  all  of  their  shavings.  They  make 
an  excellent  bedding.  early  &  daniel. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

There  is  no  sale  for  corn  hay  in  this  market.  It 
could  not  be  sold  at  any  reasonable  price  until  in¬ 
troduced,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  introduce 
it,  especially  this  year,  when  hay  is  reasonably  cheap. 
The  demand  for  clover  hay  has  decreased  instead  of 
increased  in  the  metropolitan  district  markets.  It  is 
sold  to  milkmen  in  the  suburbs,  and  when  mixed,  it 
is  sold  in  a  limited  way  to  cattle  exporters  for  feed 
aboard  vessels.  Nice,  bright  clover  is  generally  scarce 
and  in  good  demand  ;  it  is  now  selling  as  high  as  No. 

1  Timothy,  if  it  is  cured  properly.  Clover  hay  sells 
at  a  premium  in  London,  England,  and  some  other 
European  cities,  for  horse  feed,  but  consumers  here 
will  not  feed  it  at  all.  Only  a  limited  quantity  of 
peat  moss  is  used  for  bedding,  mostly  by  racing  sta  bles, 
and  for  box  stalls.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  most  consumers.  Not  nearly  so  much  is 
used  as  a  few  years  ago,  although  straw  is  higher. 
There  is  no  other  substitute  for  straw  used  that  is 
worth  mentioning.  Nice,  bright,  straight,  bundled 
rye  straw  is  in  limited  supply,  and  selling  higher 
than  the  best  Timothy  hay.  It  must  be  pressed  in 
upright  presses,  and  thrashed,  either  with  a  flail  or 
thrasher  and  binder,  to  be  salable  here. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  wm.  c.  bloomingdale. 


Corn  hay  is  not  quoted,  and  is  unknown,  as  such,  to 
the  trade  in  this  city.  It  is  barely  possible  that  a 
trade  could  be  had  in  this  article  here.  Other  forage 
grains  are  too  cheap.  The  only  demand  for  clover  in 
this  city  is  for  sheep  ;  none  is  used  for  horses.  We 
are  trying,  however,  to  introduce  the  clover  cut  in 
chaff,  but  don’t  meet  with  much  success.  Peat  moss 
is  very  slightly  used  here,  and  I  don’t  think  that  it 
makes  any  difference  in  the  sales  of  straw. 

Montreal,  Can.  Joseph  quintal. 

Corn  hay  of  the  crop  of  1895  has  been  handled  in  a 
limited  way  in  this  market  ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
take  with  the  trade,  and  none  has  been  offered  here 
this  year,  owing  to  the  very  low  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  Timothy  and  prairie  hay,  which  is  selling  for 
from  $5  to  $6  for  prairie,  and  from  $5  to  $10  for  Timo¬ 
thy,  according  to  condition.  We  have  quite  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  clover  hay  in  this  market,  which  we  grade 
No.  2,  and  we  find  the  demand  very  limited.  The 
only  demand  for  it  is  from  dairymen  to  feed  to  milk 
stock,  but  the  horse  men  will  not  feed  it.  We  do  not 
notice  that  the  moss  has  interfered  at  all  with  the 
straw  for  bedding  purposes.  The  market  generally 
takes  care  of  what  little  straw  is  offered,  but  we  do 
not  save  it  in  our  western  country,  as  is  done  in  the 
East,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  such  an  abundance 
of  prairie  that  we  prefer  prairie  hay  to  straw  for 
bedding.  harrison-berry  com.  co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Corn  hay  or  baled  corn  stalks  shredded  is  not  quoted 
in  any  of  the  eastern  markets.  It  has  been,  however, 
quoted  in  the  western  markets,  and  last  winter  sold 
at  Cincinnati  at  from  $9  to  $11  per  ton.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  market  could  be  made  for  this  kind  of 
fodder  among  any  of  the  eastern  consuming  points. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  demand  for  pure  clover  hay 
has  increased  to  any  extent  for  the  past  few  years. 
The  demand  for  No.  1  and  choice  clover  mixed  has 
increased  to  some  extent  ;  these  are  used  principally 
for  the  feeding  of  cows,  although  many  of  the  large 
transfer  companies  use  them  quite  extensively.  There 
is  not  the  demand,  however,  that  there  used  to  be 
before  the  horse  cars  were  superseded  by  electricity, 
etc.  Peat  moss  has  made  no  difference  whatever  in 
the  sale  of  straw  for  bedding  purposes ;  most  of  the 
peat  moss  used  for  that  purpose  is  imported  from 
Europe  in  very  small  quantities.  Most  of  it  is  used 
for  packing  purposes  on  board  ship,  and  on  arrival,  it 
is  gathered  together  and  disposed  ot  to  private  par¬ 
ties.  Considerable  of  that  used  in  the  New  England 
cities  is  imported  from  the  maritime  provinces,  and 
has  but  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  sale  of  straw.  On 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  clover  hay  this  year,  higher 
prices  than  prevailed  last  season  will,  no  doubt, 
obtain  the  coming  season.  It  is  in  fairly  good  and 
active  demand  in  the  New  York  markets  at  present. 

Hay  Trade  Journal.  w.  byron  abeling. 


SEASONABLE  GAME  IN  THE  N.  Y.  MARKET. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  game  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  plentiful  in  our  markets.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  game  laws  in  this  State,  game  of 
any  kind  may  be  sold  at  any  time,  provided  it  was 
not  killed  within  300  miles  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
State.  During  the  warm  weather  of  summer,  how¬ 
ever,  the  demand  is  so  small,  that  receipts  are  very 
light,  although  there  is  never  a  day  but  some  kinds 
of  game  may  be  found  in  market.  As  the  cooler 
weather  advances,  the  demand  increases,  and  the  law 
also  allows  the  killing  of  many  kinds  of  game  in  the 
State.  It  is  said  that,  sometimes,  game  is  shipped  in 
from  the  State  during  the  close  season,  hidden  in 
packages  of  poultry  or  other  produce.  Still  there  is 
always  risk  of  seizure  and  consequent  loss  in  such 
irregular  shipments.  All  game  shipped  from  300 
miles  outside  the  State  should  be  plainly  marked, 
“game”,  and  have  the  place  of  shipment  and  destina¬ 
tion  plainly  marked.  It  is  now  the  open  season  for 
deer  in  this  State,  the  time  during  which  they  may 
be  killed  extending  to  October  31  ;  but  no  one  person 
may  kill  moie  than  two  deer  in  any  one  year.  The 
carcasses  cannot  be  transported  except  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  owner.  These  provisions  do  not  apply 
to  the  counties  of  Ulster,  Greene,  Sullivan  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  where  no  deer  may  be  caught,  hunted  or  killed 
for  five  years  after  the  existing  law  took  effect,  which 
was  June  7,  1895.  On  Long  Island,  the  same  prohibi¬ 
tion  exists  for  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law. 
So  it  may  be  seen  that,  witn  these  restrictions,  little 
venison  is  likely  to  come  to  market  from  this  State, 
and  hunters  outside  will  have  the  market  mostly 
to  themselves.  Up  to  this  time,  there  have  been  no 
arrivals  of  fresh  venison,  and  that  on  the  market  is 
from  the  refrigerators,  and  saddles  sell  for  from  23  to 
25  cents  per  pound  ;  fresh  would  bring  more  if  they 
did  not  come  in  too  large  quantities. 

Woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  usually  called  partridges, 
and  any  other  member  of  the  grouse  family  may  be 
killed  in  New  York  now  and  until  December  31,  and 
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possessed  until  January  31.  Quail  may  be  killed ‘dur¬ 
ing  November  and  December,  and  possessed  during 
January  if  it  be  proved  by  the  possessor  that  they 
were  killed  within  the  lawful  period  or  outside  the 
State.  They  may  not  be  killed  in  the  counties  of 
Genesee,  Wyoming,  Orleans,  Livingston,  Monroe, 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Wayne,  Tompkins.  Tioga,  Onondaga, 
Ontario,  Steuben,  Cortland  and  Otsego,  until  after 
November  1,  1898.  Most  web-footed  wild  fowl,  may 
be  killed  from  September  1  to  April  30.  Snipe,  plover, 
and  similar  birds  may  be  killed  except  from  May  1  to 
August  31.  The  first  snipe  and  plover  come  from  the 
South,  from  as  far  as  Texas.  The  most  of  these 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  Long  Island. 

Large  numbers  of  rabbits  come  to  this  market,  but 
the  regular  season  ends,  with  the  exception  of  some 
counties,  on  November  30.  The  same  is  true  of  squir¬ 
rels,  though  the  number  of  the  latter  sent  to  market 
is  not  large.  An  occasional  opossum  is  seen  during 
the  winter,  and  many  Jack  rabbits  are  sent  from  the 
Far  West,  sometimes  coming  in  car-loads.  Bears  are 
frequently  on  sale  during  the  winter.  Reed  birds 
come  from  the  South  in  large  numbers,  and  sell  well 
when  large  and  fat.  Blackbirds  are  sent  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  but  there  is  not  a  very  great  demand 
for  them,  and  they  sell  low.  Quantities  of  game  are 
imported,  and  much  of  the  domestic  is  put  away  in 
refrigerators,  some  of  it  being  kept  for  months  before 
it  is  used.  The  present  law  is  arbitrary  and  ridiculous 
in  many  of  its  provisions,  and  works  great  hardship 
in. many  cases.  New  Jersey,  for  example,  might  be 
swarming  with  rabbits,  yet  the  300 -mile  limit  provision, 
would  prevent  their  sale  in  this  city  duiiDg  the  close 
season,  where  many  thousands  of  them  are  needed. 
It  is  a  law  in  the  interest  of  sporting  men,  and  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  public. 


A  GOOD  GUERNSEY. 

The  Guernsey  cow  pictured  on  the  first  page,  is 
Alena  6099,  born  October  14,  1891.  She  gave  6,221 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  year  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  calf,  her  milk  testing,  when  she  was  fresh, 
4.6  per  cent  butter  fat.  Her  dam,  Belle  of  the  Hill 
2nd,  gave  6,240  pounds  of  milk  in  one  year.  This 
strain  of  Guernseys  is  considered  at  Ellerslie,  typical 
dairy  animals,  a  very  marked  characteristic  being 
strong  constitutions.  Alena  is  a  medium-sized  cow, 
weighing  about  850  pounds  when  in  full  milk.  She  is 
very  strong  and  vigorous,  has  well-developed  udder, 
large  teats,  well  placed,  large  and  tortuous  milk 
veins,  well-sprung  barrel,  is  deep  through  the  lungs, 
is  a  good  feeder,  and  turns  her  feed  into  milk.  She 
is  a  quiet  cow,  and  nothing  will  disturb  her  as  long 
as  she  has  what  she  wants  to  eat.  During  her 
last  test,  made  September  1,  two  weeks  after  calving, 
she  averaged  30  pounds  of  milk  per  day  ;  average  per 
cent  of  butter  fat,  4.8. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Business  Bit  last  week  about  the  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Mich.,  should  have  been  about  the  Portland  Mfg.  Co., 
instead. 

Enameline  is  a  stove  polish  that  is  growing  very  much  in  popu¬ 
lar  favor  on  account  of  being  dustless  and  odorless,  as  well  as 
being  capable  of  a  high  polish. 

The  Stevens  Mfg.  Co.,  Joliet,  HI.,  succeeds  the  Joliet  Strobridge 
Co.  of  the  same  place,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Peerless  feed 
griuders.  This  mill  has  a  force  feed  regulator  so  that  the  grist 
may  be  reduced  to  any  degree  of  fineness  required.  It  will  also 
grind  any  kind  of  grain,  damp  or  dry,  and  ear  corn  with  the  husks 
on,  without  clogging. 

As  the  Coal  Trust  has  put  up  the  price  of  coal,  greater  economy 
is  necessary.  The  Rochester  radiator  saves  a  tremendous  amount 
of  heat  which  would,  otherwise,  go  to  waste.  The  first  order 
from  a  neighborhood  secures  one  at  the  wholesale  price.  Send 
for  circulars  to  the  Rochester  Radiator  Company,  27  Furnace 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mb.  H.  M.  Chipman,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  invented  a  little 
comoination  tool  for  making  and  tightening  wire  fences,  that 
answers  the  purpose  better  than  anything  else  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  With  it,  one  can  clasp  the  wire  as  quickly  as  with  a  pair 
of  nippers.  It  gives  a  good  purchase  so  that  the  wire  can  be 
drawn  up  tight  with  very  litLe  exertion,  and  held  easily  by  brac¬ 
ing  against  the  body,  while  both  hands  may  be  used  to  drive  the 
staple.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  point  for  drawing  staples, 
which  is  done  by  a  simple  tap  of  a  hammer.  Now  that  we  have 
used  it,  it  seems  a  necessity  in  building  and  repairing  wire  fences. 
We  would  not  be  without  it  for  three  times  the  cost  It  is  not  be¬ 
ing  advertised  now,  and,  probably,  will  not  be,  but  we  are  glad  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  wire  fences  to  build  or 
to  mend.  If  it  please  any  of  our  readers  who  use  it,  as  well  as  it 
has  pleased  us,  we  shall  feel  amply  paid  for  calling  attention 
to  it. 

A  business  man  interested  in  fences,  writes  as  follows :  The  old 
rail  fence,  and  the  barbed-wire  fence,  are  all  back  numbers,  and 
are  superseded  by  a  woven-wire  fence  that  supplies  the  purpose 
of  a  fence  by  preventing  the  slock  from  within  getting  out, 
as  well  as  the  stock  on  the  outside  from  getting  in,  is  not  un¬ 
sightly,  is  more  durable,  and  is  not  destructive  to  stock,  as 
was  the  case  with  barbed  wire.  Among  these  improved  fences, 
the  Keystone  holds  high  rank  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  market. 
The  farmer  who  supplies  himself  with  Keystone,  finds  himself  an 
agent,  in  spite  of  himself,  for  he  is  invariably  plied  with  queries 
as  to  what  make  it  is,  where  he  bought  it,  price,  etc.  Wherever 
introduced,  it  at  once  jumps  into  popular  favor.  This  is  why  the 
new  work3  of  the  Keystone  Company  are  obliged  to  run  night  and 
day  to  supply  the  demand.  For  full  information,  catalogue,  etc., 
write  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  get  a  cour¬ 
teous  letter,  even  though  it  be  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  matter  and  of  trivial  importance, 
from  an  entire  stranger.  It  breathes  a 
kindly  feeling  which  brightens  our 
thoughts  for  a  while.  Perhaps  there  is 
less  need  to  urge  more  courtesy  between 
strangers  than  to  ask  that  there  be  more 
kindness  between  friends.  Most  of  us 
appreciate  courtesies  and  kindnesses 
when  they  come  to  us,  but  are  forgetful 
in  extending  them  to  others.  Not  every 
one  is  blessed  with  a  courteous  disposi¬ 
tion,  but  cultivation  will  produce  re¬ 
sults  worth  striving  for. 

* 

There  is  need  of  practical,  helpful 
and  hopeful  writers  to  brighten  the 
domestic  departments  of  our  papers. 
Many  who  attempt  that  line  of  writ¬ 
ing,  drift  into  what  is  called  the 
“  preaching  ”  style,  and  become  monot¬ 
onous.  Others  escape  this  fault,  and 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  allowing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm, 
and  predicting  such  great  things  that 
less  hopeful  persons  reject  all  of  their 
advice,  believing  the  promised  results 
impossible. 

* 

“  Why  do  you  not  learn  typewrit¬ 
ing  ?  ”  said  a  business  man  to  a  woman 
worker.  “  You  could  earn  much  better 
wages  than  you  now  do,  and  have  shorter 
hours.”  “  But  typewriting  is  already 
overcrowded,”  was  the  reply,  “and  many 
get  very  poor  pay.”  “  Yes,  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  burdened  with  brainless  practi¬ 
tioners  ;  but  these  would  not  compete 
with  you.  A  conscientious  worker,  with 
sense  and  business  adaptability,  need 
not  wait  for  a  good  position  in  the  most 
crowded  line  of  work.  Good  workers 
are  always  at  a  premium.”  This  is  as 
true  of  other  work,  and  the  boy  or  girl 
who  feels  capable  of  doing  good  work 
on  the  farm,  and  is  determined  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  will  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
make  failures  of  less  careful  and  ener¬ 
getic  farmers. 

* 

It  is  said  that,  of  all  lines  of  trade 
that  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of 
the  bicycle,  the  “soft  drinks  ”  business 
has  reaped  the  richest  profit.  Many  es¬ 
tablishments  have  sprung  up  along  fav¬ 
orite  roadways,  in  which  nothing  but 
temperance  drinks  are  sold.  There  is 
quite  a  demand  for  milk  in  this  quarter, 
and  good  buttermilk  would,  probably, 
become  more  popular  than  sweet  milk, 
particularly  in  very  hot  weather.  Good 
buttermilk  is  rarely  on  sale  in  the  city, 
and  poor  buttermilk  doesn’t  appeal  to 
the  average  palate.  First-class  butter¬ 
milk  will  find  ready  customers,  for  there 
are  many  country- bred  people  in  the  city 
who  remember  the  good  things  of  the 
farm,  and  are  constantly  seeking  them 
in  the  city. 


THE  FARMER  S  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

What  should  a  farmer’s  social  life  be,  and  wbat 
are  his  social  duties  towards  his  neighbors?  Js 
social  visiting  among  farmers  a  thing  of  the  past? 
What  do  you  consider  your  obligations  in  the 
matter?  Is  it  well  to  encourage  neighborhood 
visiting?  Do  you  really  know  of  any  particular 
case  where  a  family  has  been  driven  from  the 
farm  by  its  isolation  and  loneliness  ? 

NOTHING  is  exempt  from  that  great 
process  of  Nature,  evolution  ;  not 
even  the  social  life  of  the  country  neigh¬ 
borhood,  that  state  of  society  where 
things  are  supposed  to  be  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Evolution  is,  usually,  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess,  so  the  change  has  been  so  gradual 
that  it  is  only  lately  that  people  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  old  order 
of  things  is  passing  away,  and  regret¬ 
fully  to  wonder  whether  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  is  passing  also  from  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  rural  communities. 


The  present  state  of  social  affairs  is, 
in  a  measure,  the  outcome  of  extended 
intellectual  life,  and  of  all  the  forces  in 
this  movement,  the  greatest  has  been 
that  of  the  press.  It  has  brought  a  flood 
of  thought  that  has  floated  into  the  life 
of  even  the  most  pigheaded  and  book- 
defying  farmer,  forcing  him  to  partake, 
by  absorption  alone,  if  he  would  receive 
it  in  no  other  way.  It  has  brought  a 
flood  of  ideas  that  has  rippled  around 
and  touched  each  member  of  the  family, 
from  the  infant  in  the  cradle  to  the 
grandsire  beside  the  hearth.  The  intel¬ 
ligent,  well-read  farmer  and  family  who 
keep  in  touch  with  the  world  of  ideas 
and  the  progress  of  events,  are  no  rarity 
at  the  present  day.  With  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  thus  brought  into  his  life,  he 
and  his  wife  have,  in  a  degree,  lost  their 
taste  for  the  petty  gossip  and  feasting 
that  made  up  the  sum  of  the  usual,  old- 
time  entertainment. 

The  steady  evolution  of  machinery, 
too,  has  nearly  relegated  to  the  past,  the 
sewing  circle,  the  quilting  and  husking 
bees,  that,  of  necessity,  brought  people 
together  formerly,  and  in  their  stead, 
the  farmer  attends  the  Grange,  the  in¬ 
stitutes,  farmers’  clubs,  etc.  This  is  a 
long  stride  forward,  but  the  farmer’s 
social  world  is  yet  very  far  from  being 
an  ideal  one,  especially  for  the  young 
folk.  Small  wonder  that  they  turn  their 
eyes  towards  the  city. 

Some  Hindrances  and  Helps. 

The  advancement  of  social  life  in  the 
country  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  mar¬ 
ried  farmer,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  calling,  he  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  people  so  much  more  than  do 
his  wife  and  children,  that  he  does  not 
feel  the  need  of  other  companionship  as 
they  do.  And  he  becomes  so  absorbed 
in  his  struggle  with  Mother  Earth,  and 
his  conquest  over  her,  that  he  very  grudg¬ 
ingly  gives  time  to  social  duties.  He 
needs  some  very  sharp  raps  to  rouse  him 
to  a  realization  of  the  social  needs  of  his 
family.  And  what  are  his  duties  ?  They 
are  a  hearty  interest,  advice  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  social  plans  of  his  household; 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  have  his  home 
the  center  from  which  shall  radiate  good 
will  and  brotherly  love  ;  to  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  for  all  it  is  worth  to  root  up  and 
cast  out  the  petty  jealousies  and  friction 
that  always  exist  in  some  neighborhoods; 
to  extend  his  acquaintance  beyond  his 
immediate  vicinity.  In  short,  it  behooves 
the  farmer  to  bestir  himself  from  his 
sluggish,  selfish  indifference,  put  his 
wits  to  work,  and  devise  ways  and  means 
to  improve  the  social  condition  of  all 
around  him,  the  young  people  particu¬ 
larly  ;  to  make  country  life  so  enjoy¬ 
able  that  the  boys  and  girls  will  not 
leave  the  farm,  the  place  that  needs  the 
boys  and  girls  so  much  ;  the  city  has 
more  than  its  share  of  them. 

It  depends  very  much  upon  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  whether  visiting  needs  any 
encouragement ;  there  is  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  sociability  of  neighborhoods, 
as  there  is  difference  in  the  sociability 
of  families  or  individuals.  The  answer 
to  the  question  also  depends  upon  the 
time  and  inclinations  of  the  farmer’s 
wife.  If  the  busy  housewife  finds  but 
little  time  for  her  much-loved  books  and 
papers,  she  is  likely  to  covet  the  hours 
for  herself  that  are  given,  very  often,  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  woman  whose 
chief  enjoyment  is  in  the  feast  of  good 
things  served  up  to  her,  and  whose 
mind  is  absorbed  in  her  neighbor’s 
affairs,  her  fancy  work,  and  the  cut  of 
her  dress.  We  cannot  always  indulge 
our  own  inclinations  ;  a  little  unselfish¬ 
ness  brings  its  own  reward,  but  no  per¬ 
son  ought  to  tax  time  or  strength 
too  heavily  trying  to  fulfill  social  obli¬ 
gations, 


Why  They  Leave  the  Farm. 

I  have  lived  in  different  country 
neighborhoods,  and  I  have  never  known 
a  family  to  leave  the  farm  because  of  its 
loneliness.  I  have  known  of  many 
moving  into  town  so  that  their  children 
might  have  the  advantage  of  good 
schools  ;  this  was  almost  a  necessity,  as 
the  average  country  schools  are  very 
inferior  affairs. 

Neither  have  the  different  cases  of 
insanity  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  been  the  result  of  isolation. 
Every  case  was  caused  by  trouble  or 
disease.  One  of  the  most  logical  and 
stirring  papers  read  before  a  northern 
Grange  was  written  by  a  woman  who 
had  been  an  inmate  of  an  asylum.  She 
brought  forward  arguments  and  statis¬ 
tics  (I  have  since  seen  the  latter  con¬ 
tradicted  in  print)  to  prove  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  farmers’  wives 
than  of  any  other  class  of  women,  be¬ 
came  insane,  and  that  the  insanity  was 
caused  by  the  terrible  monotony  and 
loneliness  of  farm  life.  Yet  when  I  in¬ 
vestigated  this  particular  case, as  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  a  few  years  after, 
and  about  the  time  of  her  second  return 
from  the  asylum,  I  learned  that  she  had 
lived  nearly  all  her  life  in  town  or  city  ; 


A  SWING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN.  Flo.  208. 

that  her  country  home  was  pleasantly 
situated,  and  that  her  husband  and 
children  had  made  her  life  as  pleasant 
as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do.  Yet 
she  had  been  twice  an  inmate  of  an 
insane  asylum.  In  this  case,  the  in¬ 
sanity  was  hereditary,  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  was  brought  on  by  disease  and  ill 
health. 

I  see  no  wisdom  in  frightening  the 
lonely  farmer’s  wife  into  the  idea  that 
she  runs  a  great  risk  of  becoming  insane 
because  circumstances  may  require  her 
to  live  in  an  isolated  home.  Although 
life  may  become  a  burden  to  the  woman 
who  finds  herself  alone,  and  who  does 
not  care  for  books,  the  monotony  of  her 
existence  depends  greatly  upon  her  hus¬ 
band  and  herself.  In  such  cases,  visit¬ 
ing  should,  certainly,  be  encouraged. 
The  quickened  mind  and  heart  from 
social  converse  mean  better  health, 
more  cheerful  lives,  and  greater  capacity 
for  work. 

Before  dropping  this  subject,  I  must 
speak  of  the  social  life  of  the  South  as 
seen  during  my  two  years’  sojourn  here. 
It  is  that  of  our  great  grandfathers’ 
day.  The  family  are  bundled  into  an 
emigrant  wagon — every  farmer  has  one — 
and  hie  away  to  some  neighbor’s  for  the 
day.  If  the  weather  turn  stormy,  the 
visit  may  be  lengthened  to  that  of  a 
week,  with  mutual  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned.  True  hospitality  is  always 
graceful,  and  it  is  developed  most  fully 
beside  the  southern  hearth.  The  unex¬ 
pected  guest  to  dinner  seems  to  have  no 
terrors  for  the  southern  hostess.  One  is 


made  to  feel  that  he  is  most  welcome, 
and  if  the  hostess  have  only  corn  bread 
and  coffee  to  set  before  her  guest,  she 
seems  to  be  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  banquet.  She  certainly 
makes  no  apologies.  Josephine  stark. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

ALL  children  enjoy  swinging,  and  a 
swing  on  a  porch  or  in  an  out¬ 
building  furnishes  a  delightful  pastime. 
Fig.  208  shows  one  that  is  perfectly 
safe  and  easily  operated  by  the  child  it¬ 
self.  The  construction  is  so  simple  and  so 
plainly  shown,  as  to  need  little  explana¬ 
tion.  The  long  strips  should  be  of  tough, 
straight-grained  wood — ash,  for  instance 
— lxl>£  inch  and  in  length  to  suit  the  posi¬ 
tion  selected.  Let  the  top  board  be 
6x24  inches,  and  the  seat  board  1x2  feet. 
In  order  to  make  it  perfectly  safe,  have 
a  metal  piece,  a,  made  from  a  half-inch 
rod  ;  this  passes  over  the  top  board,  and 
down  the  side  pieces,  and  is  made  fast 
with  screws.  A  sort  of  eye  or  similar 
loop  is  fastened  to  a  joist  or  the  ceiling. 
Near  the  top,  is  a  cross-piece  from  which 
a  cord  runs  forward  over  a  pulley,  and 
hangs  down  within  reach  of  the  child, 
who,  by  pulling  on  it,  moves  the  swing. 

j.  m.  s. 


WHY  THE  FARM  IS  BEST  FOR  BOYS. 

A  NARROW  tendency  is  manifested 
by  those  engaged  in  professional 
life,  to  underrate  the  importance  of  life 
on  the  farm  ;  it  is  considered  a  half- 
alive  and  half-dead  sort  of  existence. 
But  what  can  be  more  dead  than  the 
impecunious,  hard  worked  clerkship  in 
the  city,  with  exacting  duties,  and  little 
or  no  time  for  leisure  or  recreation  ? 
The  hope  of  the  country,  next  to  re¬ 
ligion,  lies  in  its  small  farms,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  bringing  up  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  to  work  the  farm.  Bring  up  the 
children  with  just  ideas  of  the  independ¬ 
ence,  the  resources,  the  utility  of  life  on 
the  farm.  Farming  means  hard  work  ; 
but  there  is  always  time  for  rest  and  re¬ 
creation,  such  as  is  afforded  by  no  other 
occupation.  Many  country  boys,  who 
have  secured  situations  in  the  city,  have 
thrown  them  up  and  returned  home. 
They  find  working  on  the  farm  easier 
and  more  profitable  than  working  early 
and  late  for  some  jobbing-house,  and 
trying  to  sleep  at  nights  in  the  oven¬ 
like  attics  of  cheap  boarding-houses. 
Their  wages  are  very  small,  their  food 
inferior,  they  are  overworked  and  have 
little  or  no  recreation.  Whereas,  if  they 
were  working  on  the  farm,  they  would 
have  good  beds  and  bedrooms,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  food,  which  are  enough  to  make 
a  man  happy.  The  boys  in  the  city  that 
are  thus  engaged,  find  themselves  minor 
parts  of  some  huge  commercial  machine, 
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Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 
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and  thereby  being  rapidly  worn  out  by 
its  merciless  wear  and  tear.  They  are 
in  the  same  category  as  the  omnibus  or 
car  horse,  and  individually,  of  no  im¬ 
portance  to  the  great  men  at  the  head  of 
the  firm,  in  whose  service  they  may  be. 

I  love  the  farm  because  it  is  more 
independent  than  any  other  business, 
and  it  is  just  as  profitable.  And  one 
doesn’t  have  to  work  so  many  months  in 
the  year  as  the  merchants,  on  stormy 
days,  or  when  he  doesn’t  feel  well.  The 
farmer  is  his  own  boss,  and  statistics 
show  that  the  farmer  lives  the  longest, 
so  that  goes  to  prove  that  farming  is  the 
most  healthful  of  occupations. 

And  the  farm  is  the  place  to  rear  a 
good  family.  They  are  free  from  the 
vices  of  the  city,  and  have  something  to 
do  that  tends  to  elevate  and  fit  them  for 
the  duties  of  life.  With  the  help  of 
machinery  which  we  have  now,  it  is  easy 
for  one  man  to  run  a  farm  himself.  The 
whole  world  is  depending  on  the  farmer 
for  the  very  food  it  lives  upon. 

R.  s.  MILLER. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 


6868— Ladies’  Basque. 
6728— Ladies’  Skirt 


inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

Ladies’  Basque  and  Skirt. 

Golden  brown  mohair,  combined  with 
changeable  silk  was  selected  for  this 
stylish  costume.  The  waist  is  fitted  in  the 
back  by  seams  that  extend  to  the  shoulder 
and  the  usual  under  arm  gores.  The 
plastron  included  in  the  right  shoulder 
seam  closes  on  the  left  with  the  stand¬ 
ing  collar.  The  side  fronts  are  shaped 
with  three  pointed  tabs  or  straps,  which 
button  across  the  full  trimming  portion 
on  to  the  plastron.  Three  box- plaits 
tapering  toward  the  waist  line  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  back  of  the  waist.  The  full 
ripple  basque  is  joined  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  waist,  a  narrow  belt  concealing 
the  seam.  The  tailor  finish  of  machine 
stitching  may  be  omitted  if  not  desired. 
The  skirt  affords  a  pleasant  novelty  from 
the  severely  plain  skirt  matching  in  the 
basque  waist.  Basque  waist  pattern, 
No.  0868,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  pat¬ 
tern,  No.  0728,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inches  waist  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS . 

Mother’s  Cooking. — It  is  not  always 
wise  for  young  husbands  to  speak  too 
often  of,  or  praise  too  highly,  the  super¬ 
ior  excellence  of  “  mother’s  cooking”, 
and  to  express  regret  that  “things  don't 
taste  as  mother’s  tasted”.  Yet  there  are 
times  when  most  people  have  pleasant 
and  tender  memories  of  “how  good 
mother’s  dinners  were”.  It  is  not  ad- 


M OTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adtv. 


mitting  that  the  palate  has  keener  and 
quicker  sensations  than  the  heart,  to  say 
that  the  memory  of  mother’s  dinners 
brings  her  very  near  to  us,  especially  at 
home  gatherings  and  holidays.  No  one 
living  can  make  the  apple  and  mince 
turnovers  mother  used  to  make.  We 
don’t  care  much  if  they  don’t,  for  half 
the  pleasure  of  our  homegoing  would  be 
taken  away  if  such  turnovers  as  mother’s 
were  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  There 
are  certain  gravies  and  sauces,  and  side 
dishes  that  we  do  not  expect  to  taste, 
and  do  not  care  to  taste,  anywhere  but 
at  mother’s  table.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  things  that  endear  us  to  the  blessed 
memory  of  home  and  mother.  So  we 
ought  to  be  loyal  to  the  memory  of 
mother’s  cooking,  and  loyal  and  faithful 
to  every  sweet  and  sacred  tie  that  binds 
us  to  our  mother.  mrs.  w.  o.  white. 

Rinse  the  Dishes. — The  housekeeper 
who  is  particular  about  the  appearance 
of  her  glass  and  silver,  will  insist  upon 
the  use  of  the  dish-pan  with  two  com¬ 
partments  for  cleansing  her  dishes,  says 
Virginia  Van  De  Water,  in  Harper’s 
Bazar.  One  side  of  the  pan  contains 
the  hot,  soapy  water  ;  the  other,  clear 
scalding  water,  in  which  all  suds  may 
be  rinsed  off  before  the  article  is  with¬ 
drawn,  and  instantly  dried.  Dishes 
washed  in  this  fashion  cannot  be  slieky, 
neither  can  silver  and  glass  thus  cleaned 
be  cloudy.  Two  ordinary  pans  will  an¬ 
swer  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  Kitchen. — A  rocking  chair 
will  never  get  into  my  kitchen,  unless 
for  some  one  else’s  comfort.  To  rock 
deliberately  in  a  kitchen,  is  too  much 
for  me.  I  would  rather  rest  where 
there  is  less  suggestion  of  work.  And 
as  to  having  flowers  in  the  kitchen, 
fancy  having  a  beautiful  lily  or  bright, 
satin-cheeked  hibiscus  where  cabbage 
or  onions  are  boiling,  or  in  the  smoky 
atmosphere  where  pancakes  are  bak¬ 
ing  !  I  think  that  I  see  them  press¬ 
ing  their  dainty  cheeks  close  to  the 
window  pane,  trying  to  get  to  the  other 
side  of  it.  I  would  have  the  rocker  and 
flowers  near  each  other,  but  elsewhere. 

My  best  time  in  the  kitchen  is  in  the 
evening  when  the  lamps  are  first  lighted, 
and  the  children  and  “  .John  ”  watching 
me  put  the  finishing  touches  to  sup¬ 
per.  This  is  to  the  after-supper  rest 
what  a  preface  is  to  a  good  book.  It 
was  here  not  long  since  that  a  hungry 
boy,  with  both  elbows  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  mother, 
said:  “  Mamma,  how  can  you  be  so  in 
different  to  good  things  ?  If  I  could 
make  such  nice  things,  my  fingers 
would  be  always  near  my  mouth.” 

B.  B.  G. 

A  Bicycle  Ambulance. — The  best  in¬ 
cidental  use  to  which  the  bicycle  idea 
has  been  applied  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
pedal  hospital  ambulance,  says  a  writer 
on  bicycle  virtues.  At  one  stroke, 
horses,  harness  and  hostler  are  thus 
dispensed  with.  Two  bicycles  are  rigged 
with  a  small  ambulance  between  them, 
perfect  in  all  its  appliances.  When  a 
call  is  received,  the  hospital  surgeon 
mounts  the  wheel  on  one  side,  his  assist¬ 
ant  that  on  the  other,  and  they  pedal 
with  all  speed  to  the  spot  where  they 
are  wanted.  Then  the  patient  is  put 
into  the  box.  and  they  all  ride  noise¬ 
lessly  and  without  any  jolting  back  to 
the  hospital. 

^Uimilaneous 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentlo 
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IT’S  CURES 
THAT  COUNT. 

Many  so-called  remedies  are 
pressed  on  the  public  attention 
on  account  of  their  claimed 
large  sales.  But  sales  cannot 
determine  values.  Sales  simply 
argue  good  salesmen,  shrewd 
puffery,  or  enormous  advertis¬ 
ing.  It’s  cures  that  count.  It 
is  cures  that  are  counted  on  by 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Its  sales 
might  be  boasted.  It  has  the 
world  for  its  market.  But 
sales  prove  nothing.  We  point 
only  to  the  record  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  as  proof  of  its 
merit : 

50  YEARS 

OF  CURES. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

The  choicest  garb,  the  sweetest  grace 
Are  oft  to  strangers  shown; 

The  careless  mien,  the  frowning  face 
Are  given  to  our  own. 

We  flatter  those  we  scarcely  know; 

We  please  the  fleeting  guest; 

And  deal  full  many  a  thoughtless  blow 
*  To  those  who  love  us  best. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

...  .Phillips  Brooks  :  “Every  honest 
occupation  is  to  be  considered  as  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  utterance  for  the  divine  life  in  the 
character  and  soul  of  the  man  who  exer¬ 
cises  it.” 


1  he  best  lamp  -  chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  “  Mac¬ 
beth,”  whether  English  or 
French  or  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  “  pearl 
top”  or  “pearl  glass.”  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


- Dr.  Pabkhurst  in  Lathes’  Home 

Journal  :  “  Patriotism  has  come  rather 
generally  to  be  interpreted  as  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  fight  and  die  for  one’s  country 
and  its  institutions.  That  answers  very 
well  for  a  definition  of  patriotism  during 
times  of  war,  but  is  generally  deficient 
in  that  it  allows  no  room  for  patriotism 
in  times  of  peace.” 

...  .Youth’s  Companion  :  “The  safety 
of  the  republic  demands  that  naturaliza¬ 
tion  tests  should  be  made  more  rigid 
rather  than  easier.  The  time  is  past 
when  the  subject  can  be  dismissed  with 
the  assertion  that  our  body  politic  is 
proof  against  poisonous  material  in  the 
form  of  citizenship  indiscriminately  con¬ 
ferred  on  ignorant  immigrants.” 


SOLD!**. 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  Ik,  done  on  the  76’000  ,n  »  use- 
u  iinh  board  vnd  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
1  errlfTM  I'erfcet  W ashing  Machine  which  will  he  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price; if  not  satisfactory  money  re¬ 
funded.  A  gents \\  anted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  POItTLANI)  MFU.CO.,  Box  14  Portland, M Ich. 


PROTECT your  PROPERTY 

I1Y  USING 

SMITLTS  IMPROVED 

Combination  Lock, 

the  only  strictly  Burglar- 
proof  lock  on  earth  No  key 
to  get  lost.  No  two  locks  with 
the  same  combination.  YOU 
are  the  only  one  who  can 
open  It  AGENTS  WANTED 
everywhere.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms  to 

SMITH  MF(}.  CO.. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 


SAVE  5*  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
tilled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  r. 


|  Co  Hoop  up  with  *  | 

"I*  fhi)  is  the  question  that  con- 

j"  |I/V  VlalSVV  fronts  busy  people. 

T*  •j* 

The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  * 

solves  the  problem.  There  are  no  exam- 
7  /. nations ,  but  many  helps  for  readers. 

T  Forty  thousand  graduates  show  that  the 
7  plan  is  practicable.  THE  FRCNCH-GREEK 
7  t 'ear  begins  Oct.  /.  Send  for  circulars  to  T 

X  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  % 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


“THE  GRANGER.”- 


-For  family  use.  Cheapest  in 
the  market.  $11.  $5  &  $8.  Cir. 
EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  267  South 6th  St.,  Phlla.,Pa 


U/rrif  I  V  $3,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
TVLLlxLI  quired,  failure  impossible;  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co  ]tox  GBOS.BostonAIass. 


SOLID  SILVER  RIND. 


10  Cents  by  Mall. 
This  ring  wo  warrant  ster¬ 
ling  silvor  025-1000  tine. 
It  is  our  famous  LEAP 
YEAR  RING,  with  tho 
figures  1890  beautifully 
engraved  on  is.  to  is  a  rare  and  costly  solid  silver  ring 
and  only  sold  for  TEN  CENTS  in  order  to  introduce  our 
NewGreat  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Jewelry,  etc.  Senda 
pieeeof  paper  sizo  of  ring  wanted.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
Address:  I.YNN  &  CO., 

48  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
Paper  Hanger's  full  set  of  8ample  Books,  price,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1231-1233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Tile  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
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IANOS  — THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


1^IEHS0N 

NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  Vl4TH  ST„  N.Y.’ 
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Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 
Terms, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now, 
at  least,  a  half  dezen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  large  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sell  a  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  $40  to  $60  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  will 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 
book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  ltocky  Mountains, 
$19.50;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $20;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions,  for  $25. 
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The  Agent’s  Share. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  reaches  readers,  the  trial-subscription 
contest  will  he  closed.  It  ends  September  30.  Here  are  the  winners  of  the  last 
weekly  premiums  in  this  contest : 

$3 — J.  O.  LOFTTN .  North  Carolina .  86  Trial  Subscriptions. 

*2— RONSON  GERMAN .  Michigan .  30  Trial  Subscriptions. 

$1— C.  R.  FARNUM .  Massachusetts .  20  Trial  Subscriptions. 

The  new  agents  to  draw  premiums  were  : 

88— F.  W.  PAINE .  New  York .  12  Trial  Subscriptions. 

$2— C.  C.  PYLE .  Pennsylvania .  9  Trial  Subscriptions. 

$1— S.  S.  THORNILY .  Ohio .  5  Trial  Subscriptions. 

fr^M  r  As  soon  after  September  30  as  we  can  get  the  names  counted,  checks  will  be 
sent  for  the  contest  premiums  as  promised.  We  hope  to  get  them  out  by  October  1, 
and  to  give  a  full  report  in  next  week’s  issue.  The  agents,  as  a  rule,  have  not  sent 
in  large  clubs.  Many,  however,  have  sent  in  small  clubs,  with  no  intention  of 
competing  for  premiums,  and  these  have  swelled  the  list  very  much,  though,  on 
the  whole,  it  will  be  short  of  the  similar  contest  of  last  year.  When  it  is  all 
figured  up,  we  think  that  the  result  will  show  that  we  send  the  agents  back  more 
money  than  they  sent  us  on  this  contest,  without  counting  the  commission 
retained.  This  fact  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  for  others  in  the  work  that  follows 
daring  the  season 

Beginning  October  1,  agents  or  club-raisers  and  our  good  friends  who  send 
us  an  occasional  subscription,  may  say  that  the  paper  will  be  sent  free  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  to  new  yearly  subscribers  for  1897.  This  will  help  agents.  The 
term  for  the  next  contest  will  be  announced  next  week,  and  in  the  meantime,  all 
names  sent  in  after  October  1  will  count. 
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" CLIMBING  HIS  BACK." 

When  I  was  a  boy,  the  motive  power 
on  the  farm  was  a  lean,  old,  knee-sprung 
horse,  named  Hero.  He  was  bony  and 
hide-bound,  and  his  knees  bulged  out 
like  a  hunter’s  bow.  The  shadow  of  an 
oat  would  have  driven  him  nearly  crazy, 
for  hay  was  about  the  only  food  that 
he  was  ever  able  to  get  his  teeth  into. 
It  was  rumored  that,  in  his  earlier  days, 
Hero  was  a  horse  of  some  speed,  but 
those  days  were  but  memories,  and  all 
he  could  do  in  his  old  age  was  to  jog 
along  before  the  creaky  old  carriage,  or 
pull  the  rusty  wagon.  He  was  motive 
power  on  a  small  and  rocky  farm. 

One  winter,  the  old  gentleman  with 
whom  I  lived,  bought  three  pine  trees 
standing  in  the  woods.  His  plan  was  to 
cut  them  down,  haul  them  to  the  saw¬ 
mill,  and  have  them  cut  into  boards  for 
a  new  henhouse.  That  was  the  way  we 
did  business  in  the  old-time  Yankee  days 
When  snow  came,  we  tackled  this 
“living  henhouse,”  and  after  much  rest¬ 
ing  and  reflection  on  the  old  gentleman’s 
part,  and  much  “riding  the  saw”  on 
my  part,  we  got  those  trees  cut  into  16- 
foot  logs.  The  next  step  was  to  get 
these  logs  to  the  sawmill,  and  that  was 
where  old  Hero  was  to  prove  himself 
true  to  his  name. 

He  did  fairly  well  with  the  smaller 
logs  ;  but  one  day,  the  old  gentleman 
hitched  him  to  the  butt  of  the  largest 
tree,  and  said,  “Git  up  I”  Hero  tried 
hard  to  be  worthy  of  his  name.  He 
struggled  and  strained  and  pawed  the 
ground,  but  all  to  no  purpose  —  he 
couldn’t  start  it.  The  old  gentleman 
gave  him  a  dose  of  the  extract  of  birch 
on  the  outside  of  his  ribs  ;  but  that 
didn’t  work.  Then  the  old  gentleman 
sat  down  on  a  stump,  and  tried  to  rub  a 
solution  of  the  problem  out  of  his  bald 
head.  Those  Yankees  do  raise  remark¬ 
able  crops  on  mighty  barren  soil  some¬ 
times,  and  this  man  suddenly  started  up 
with  a  brilliant  idea.  He  made  me  get 
up  on  old  Hero’s  back  and  take  the 
lines.  Then  he  brought  his  stick  down 
on  the  old  veteran’s  quarter  and  said, 
“  Git  up  I” 

Now  1  am  giving  you  the  exact  facts 
regarding  this  matter.  There  was  one 
long  struggle,  and  then  old  Hero  started 
the  log,  walked  right  off  with  it,  and 
didn’t  stop  until  he  got  to  the  sawmill. 
1  rode  him  all  the  way — proud  enough 
that  my  70  pounds  weignt  had  started 
the  log  ! 

Now,  the  old  gentleman’s  reason  for 
this  result  was  that  Hero  “  didn’t  have 
heft  according  to  his  strength.”  His 
legs  were  strong  enough,  but  he  wasn’t 
heavy  enough  “  to  hold  his  feet  on  the 
ground  !”  We  will  not  discuss  the  scien¬ 
tific  aspect  of  this  matter.  If  my  weight 
held  Hero’s  feet  on  the  ground  so  that 
he  could  pull  harder,  that  was  enough 


for  the  old  gentleman.  My  weight 
represented  many  useful  operations,  and 
it  was  cheaper  to  put  my  70  pounds  on 
Hero’s  back  than  to  put  70  pounds  of 
flesh  on  the  old  horse’s  ribs.  I  have  not 
mentioned  this  great  mechanical  truth 
for  many  years.  The  last  time  I  referred 
to  it,  1  got  myself  into  trouble.  I  told 
one  of  our  neighbors  about  it.  Shortly 
after,  the  old  gentleman  went  to  an 
auction  and  bought  a  broken-down 
wagon  —  because  it  was  cheap.  He 
started  for  home  pulling  on  the  shafts 
while  I  pulled  behind.  A  great  voice 
came  bawling  after  us  : 

“  Say,  Uncle  Daniel,  why  don't  you  put 
the  boy  on  your  back  xo  you  can  pull 
harder !  ” 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  both 
credited  and  debited  for  that  remark. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  consequences  any 
longer,  therefore  we  may  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  application. 

X  X  t 

Many  of  us  are  like  old  Hero.  The 
conditions  under  which  we  have  lived 
have  left  us  just  a  little  knee-sprung. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  had  lots  of 
speed.  Trouble,  disappointment,  “that 
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A  brilliant  complexion  is  a  beauty  in  It¬ 
self.  It  pleases  the  eyes  of  thoughtless 

?eople  and  the  minds  of  thinking  people. 

hey  know  that  a  really  good  complexion 
is  a  sign  of  health,  and  created  by  Nature. 
There  are  different  ways  of  imitating  a  fine 
complexion  :  cosmetics,  which  deceive  no¬ 
body,  but  ruin  the  skin  and  make  the  user 
look  silly  and  prematurely  old  ;  stimulants 
which  only  give  a  temporary  flush:  danger¬ 
ous  drugs  which  drive  pimply  disorders 
from  the  face  back  into  the  blood.  All 
these  “counterfeit”  complexions  are  un¬ 
safe  and  easily  detected.  But  the  genuine, 
unmistakeable,  much -admired  color  and 
clearness  of  health  can  only  be  obtained 
by  clearing  all  bilious  matters  and  humors 
out  of  the  blood. 

The  first  step  towards  creating  a  good 
complexion  by  Nature’s  own  method  is  to 
get  the  blood  clear,  and  the  circulation  free 
and  active.  There  is  no  complexion  so  sal¬ 
low,  muddy  or  pimply  but  it  will  be  cleared 
and  brightened  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  It  is  the  best  natural 
complexion-maker  on  earth.  It  sends  the 
fresh  glow  o '  real  health  to  the  cheeks  by 
thoroughly  Clearing  all  bilious  and  eruptive 
humors  out  of  the  blood.  It  strengthens 
the  digestion  and  regulates  the  bowels  in 
a  mild,  natural  way.  It  gives  brighter  color 
to  the  blood,  and  not  only  beautifies  the 
complexion  but  makes  the  eyes  brighter 
and  the  breath  sweeter. 

If  the  bowels  be  very  much  constipated, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  take  small  doses  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets,  conjointly 
with  the  use  of  the  “  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.”  One  or  two  each  day — just  suf¬ 
ficient  to  get  their  laxative  and  alterative, 
or  blood  cleansing,  effect  will  be  sufficient. 


tired  feeling,”  and  other  influences  have 
taken  the  mental  and  moral  strength 
and  speed  out  of  us.  When  we  are 
hitched  up  to  the  log  of  some  big  enter¬ 
prise,  we  can’t  start  it.  We  may  have 
the  power,  but  we  lack  the  weight  of 
will  and  purpose  to  make  that  power 
count. 

Now,  in  such  case,  we  need,  just  as 
old  Hero  did,  somebody  to  “  climb  on 
our  backs  ”  and  add  the  weight  of  some 
force  and  suggestion  that  we  have  not 
yet  picked  up.  Lots  of  men  object  when 
this  climbing  process  is  carried  out,  but, 
in  most  cases,  the  result  is  good,  for  it 
stimulates  action  and  thought  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  brought  into 
play.  We  find  that  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  has 
acted  as  a  “  back  climber”  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  We  have  heard  people  say  that 
certain  articles  have  presented  a  new 
thought  in  such  a  way  that  it  opened  a 
new  field  to  them.  Others  have  confessed 
that  articles  have  made  them  angry, 
but  the  very  anger  stirred  them  up  to 
deeper  thinking  and,  in  time,  lent  new 
weight  and  power  to  their  efforts  to 
make  a  success  of  agriculture.  You  can’t 
strike  sparks  by  knocking  steel  against 
cotton  wool.  You  must  have  something 
harder  than  the  steel.  In  order  to  start 
a  fire  under  the  boiler  that  provides 
power  for  your  life-work,  you  must 
knock  your  ideas  against  something 
harder  and  more  solid  than  they  are. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  get  ideas  out  of 
bed-rock  principles  hard  enough  to  knock 
sparks  out  of  your  plans  when  they  are 
wrong.  That  is  one  fair  reason  why  you 
need  the  paper.  As  for  your  neighbors 
and  friends — read  this  note  from  a  man 
on  the  Pacific  coast : 

I  am  not  competing  for  any  premiums.  If  I  can 
get  your  paper  into  the  hands  of  a  few  hundred 
intelligent  fruit  growers,  the  better  for  me.  There 
is  a  community  of  interest. 

Certainly — there  was  a  “  community  of 

interest  ”  between  old  Hero  and  myself. 


There  will  be  just  such  a  community 
between  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  every  sub¬ 
scriber  whose  name  you  can  send  us. 
We  shall  be  as  proud  as  kings  if  we  can 
add  any  weight  that  will  make  your 
hands  or  heads  do  better  work  ! 


SOME  MORE  HORSE  NOTES . 

Low  prices  have  discouraged  the  business  of 
breeding.  Very  few  colts  are  raised  now,  as  most 
farmers  have  a  surplus  of  horses  and  colts  on 
hand.  Prices  have  fallen  nearly  one-half.  There 
has  not  been  any  change  as  to  breeds,  care  or 
handling.  There  is  practically  no  demand  at 
present,  and  farmers,  generally,  can  see  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  better  prices  in  the  near  future — the  dis¬ 
tant  future  they  hardly  guess  at.  .r.  w.  b. 

Chase  County,  Kan. 

Horse  breeding  has  been  on  the  decrease  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  Farmers  do  not  raise  as 
many  colts  as  formerly.  This  year  there  is  one 
colt  to  30  a  few  years  ago.  Prices  have  fallen 
one-half  or  more;  ahorse  that  a  few  years  ago 
sold  for  $  150,  could  be  bought  for  $60  or  $75  now. 
As  to  breeds,  they  are  mostly  French  Norman. 
As  for  care  and  handling,  there  is  not  much 
change.  Horse  breeders,  as  a  rule,  are  hopeful; 
they  look  for  better  times  soon.  o.  u.  o. 

Montgomery  County,  O. 

Horse  breeding  has  changed  by  farmers  breed¬ 
ing  the  better  grades  of  horses.  Not  one-fifth  as 
many  colts  are  raised  as  live  years  ago.  The 
price  has  fallen  nearly  two-th  irds  within  the  past 
four  years.  They  are  breeding  from  nothing  but 
the  best,  such  as  the  Norman,  Shire,  Coach  and 
English  Draught,  and  are  taking  the  best  of  care 
of  what  they  raise.  The  breeders  are  more  hope¬ 
ful,  as  good  horses  are  advancing  a  little  in  price 
at  present,  but  are  very  low  yet.  a.  r.  n. 

Galt,  Iowa. 

I  came  to  this  county  from  Oswego  County,  N. 
Y.,  11  years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  business  of 
horse  breeding  was  “  booming”;  anything  and 
everything  that  could  be  used  for  that  puip  se, 
was  put  to  breediug.  The  result  could  have  oeen 
foreseen ;  the  country  was  filled  with  a  poor  grade 
of.stock,  which  found  no  sale  except  at  the  buyers’ 
own  figures.  That  discouraged  breeding,  and 
three  years  ago,  a  sucking  colt  could  hardly  be 
found.  Last  year,  a  few  animals  were  bred,  and 
this  year,  the  stallions  were  again  making  their 
rouu  ds  through  the  country  as  of  old.  I  can’t  see 
that  there  is  any  improvement  in  breeding  stock 
among  the  majority  of  farmers;  they  have  simply 
gone  at  work  again  with  the  same  old  tools. 


This  Is  The  Light  That  Never  Failed. 

“■*'  —  “  IT  IS  A 

Dietz  Lantern 

that  for  seventeen  years,  through  storm  and  darkness,  lighted  the 
way  of  B.  W.  Burnham,  a  retail  milkman  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  on  his  nightly  rounds  without  a  single  expense  of  repair 
during  that  time,  except  for  now  globes,  being  in  constant  use. 

Mr.  Burnham  brought  it  to  the  New  York  ofliee,  where  it  is  now 
on  exhibition  and  received  a  new  one  for  his  pains.  It  is  a  sample 
of  Hie  superior  material  and  make  of  the  Dietz  Lanterns. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them  o  r  niiTTV  pomdauv 

and  accept  no  other.  Write  olt-lC  1/UIYlrAINI, 

for  free  pocket  catalogue.  60  Laight  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1840. 


YOUR  REWARD 


FOR  GETTING  US 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send 

of  the  books 

The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what 
every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know. 
Paper . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America 

James  Morton.  An  excellent  and  thorough 
book,  especially  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  America.  Paper,  60 

The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  Breeding  aDd  Feeding 
Poutry  for  Profit.  The  egg  and  the  dollar  are 
what  it  chiefly  considers.  Cloth . 75 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  It  is  just  what  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  without  a  knowlledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . $1 


you,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  one 
in  this  list. 

American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book. 

L.  II.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and  con¬ 
cise  form,  information  required  by  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.  Cloth . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years'  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Paper . 40 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  <fc  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  88  pp . 30 

Cabbage  aud  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow. 

Burpee . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory . 30 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  pp . 40 


Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New.  Greiner.  Paper . 50 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow.  Burpee . 30 

Squashes.  Gregory  . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 25 


Hyperion.  Longfellow . 30 

Outre-Mer.  Longfellow . 30 

Kavanagh.  Longfellow . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne . 30 


Twice-Told  Tales.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Natn’l  Hawthorne. 30 

The  Snow-image.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 30 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Stowe . 30 


Every  book  is  fit  for  any  library.  Bear  in  mind  these  books  are  not  given  to 
the  subscriber  as  an  inducement  to  take  the  paper ;  they  are  given  as  reward  or 
pay  for  work  and  trouble  in  introducing  the  paper  to  new  subscribers.  If  the 
new  subscriber  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain  he  can  have  bis  dollar  back. 
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Concerning  the  price,  one  of  ray  neighbors  sold  a 
team  a  few  days  since,  which  weighed  3,800 
pounds,  for  $165;  but  1  think  that  was  a  little  less 
than  he  could  have  sold  them  for.  The  same  team 
would  have  sold  readily,  10  years  ago,  for  double 
tlie  money.  If  every  animal  raised  would  come 
up  to  the  standard,  they  might,  possibly,  be 
grown  at  that  price,  considering  the  low  price  of 
grain,  hay  and  pasturage;  but,  probably,  not 
more  than  one  in  three  or  four  is  satisfactory, 
and  at  that  proportion,  the  profit  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  best  by  the  minus  sign.  j.  .1.  hills. 

Howard  County,  la. 

But  few  colts  are  raised  here  now,  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  number  raised  six  or 
eight  years  ago.  Prices  have  fallen  30  per  cent, 
at  least;  a  first-class  light  horse  will  bring  from 
$75  to  $100.  In  this  neighborhood,  only  light 
horses  are  raised,  mostly  blooded  stock.  In  the 
Cleveland  market,  horses  of  1,500  or  1,600  pounds’ 
weight  sell  for  from  $125  to  $150,  or  if  extra  heavy 
and  well  matched,  $400  or  $500  per  span.  The 
horse  market  is  very  dull.  Tne  large  horses  are 
shipped  from  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Cuyahoga  County,  O.  a.  m.  c. 

Farmers  are  raising  very  few  colts,  com¬ 
pared  with  10  years  ago.  Prices  have  fallen  fully 
one-lialf  in  that  time.  I  think  that  more  colts  will 
be  raised  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  than  in 
the  past  two  or  three.  They  will  be  raised  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  farmer’s  own  wants.  Formerly,  the 
heavier  the  horse,  the  better,  for  we  sold  to  the 
shipper  as  soon  as  old  enough  to  sh.p.  But  for 
the  farm,  a  1,200-pound  horse  is  more  suitable 
than  an  1.800-pound  one.  The  majority  of  the 
colts  raised  in  the  past  three  or  four  years  in  this 
county,  are  for  drivers  rather  than  draft  pur¬ 
poses.  I  do  not  think  that  the  horse  breeders’ 
prospects  are  very  flattering.  w.  t.  c. 

Noble  County,  Ind. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mbcosta  Co.,  Micii.— From  the  most  reliable 
repoi  ts,  the  potato  crop  will  not  be  nearly  so  large 
as  last  year.  Tne  crop  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  State,  is  entirely  destroyed  on  account  of 
rain.  Frosts  have  done  considerable  damage  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  If  we  have  two  or 
three  weeks  of  good  weather,  the  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  will,  probably,  be  75  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
crop.  Most  farmers  will  sell  this  fall,  I  think. 

e.  s.  w. 

Wayne  County,  Pa. — The  hay  crop  was  notone- 
fourth  of  last  year’s.  The  oat  crop  was  fair — 
straw  large,  but  the  army  worm  and  grasshop¬ 
pers  damaged  it  badly.  Corn  was  never  better. 
Rye  was  fair.  Potatoes  are  a  great  deal  better 
than  last  year,  and  prices  are  low.  Apples  are 
an  immense  crop,  and  the  trees  are  breaking 
down  with  their  load.  There  is  only  one  silo  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  that  lias  been  built  this 
summer.  Rye  that  was  sown  in  August,  is  look¬ 
ing  well,  and  a  large  amount  will  be  sown. 

R.  C.  B. 

Dickinson  County,  Kan.— (Central.)— Times  are 
extremely  close  here  on  account  of  the  stringency 
in  money  matters,  and  are  made  more  so  on  ac¬ 
count  of  former  failure  of  crops,  and  extreme 
low  prices.  The  corn  crop  will  be  a  good  average, 
but  the  crop  is  not  regular.  There  are  some  very 
good  yields,  while  others  are  nearly  a  failure. 
The  drought  and  extreme  hot  weather,  witn  Chinch 
bugs  in  some  fields,  cut  the  late  corn  short.  Wheat 
was  about  a  half  crop  for  the  county  —  some 
very  poor,  while  yields  of  30  bushels  per  acre  and 
over  are  reported  by  others.  Oats  were  almost 
a  total  failure — rust;  comparatively  few  will  be 
thrashed.  Potatoes  are  good.  Apples  are  a  light 
crop;  there  will  be  very  few  winter  apples  on 
account  of  insects  Peaches  are  a  fair  crop.  Hay 
was  tlie  heaviest  for  years.  A  large  acreage  of 
sorghum  and  Kaffir  corn  was  sown  for  feed — hay 
— and  the  yield  is  immense.  Sorghum  is  10  to  12 
feet  high,  and  Kaffir  corn  five  to  seven,  and  over, 
standing  like  a  good  hemp  patch.  There  will  be  an 
abundance  of  feed,  both  rough  and  grain,  for 
stock.  A  large  acreage  of  Kaffir  corn  is  planted  for 
the  grain.  It  is  much  surer  here  than  corn,  as  it 
stands  the  drought  and  hot  winds  much  better. 
Yields  of  from  20  bushels  per  acre  up  to  75  bushels, 
and  over,  have  been  reported.  It  compares  well 
with  corn  for  stock  feed.  Wheat,  25  to  45  cents; 
corn  (old),  13  to  14  cents;  potatoes,  25  to  30  cents; 
apples,  25  to  50  cents;  peaches,  20  cents  to  $1; 
prairie  hay,  $2  to  $3;  bran,  $6;  shorts,  $8.  a.  m.  e. 


HARVEST  EXCURSIONS 

In  order  to  (rive  every  one  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  the  grand  crops  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States  and  enable  the  intending  set¬ 
tler  to  secure  a  home,  the  Chicago.  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  R’y  has  arranged 
to  run  a  series  of  harvest  excursions 
to  South  and  North  Dakota,  and  to 
other  States  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest  on  the  following  dates  :  July 
21,  August  4  and  18,  September  1,  15  and 
29  and  October  0  and  20,  at  the  low  rate 
of  two  dollars  more  than  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  good 
for  return  on  any  Tuesday  or  Friday 
within  twenty-one  days  from  date  of 
sale.  For  rates,  time  of  trains  and  fur¬ 
ther  details  apply  to  any  coupon  ticket 
agent  in  the  East  or  South,  or  address 
E.  F.  Richardson,  General  Agent  Pass. 
Dept.,  381  Broadway,  New  York. — Adv. 


Broome  County,  N.  Y. — Oats  yield  35  bushels 
per  acre;  the  army  worm  did  not  injure  them 
over  five  per  cent.  Apples  are  a  large  crop. 
Wheat  yields  20  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  is  a  fair 
crop.  Potatoes  will  yield  from  50  to  75  bushels 
per  acre;  last  year,  our  farmers  had  about  150 
bushels  per  acre.  Hay  was  about  25  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop.  Oats  and  peas  grow  well  here;  they 
are  excellent  feed  for  cows,  and  should  be  sown 
every  week  from  April  15  to  June  15.  Crimson 
clover  is  a  failure  here,  as  it  winterkills.  There 
are  10  silos  in  this  vicinity,  which  have  been  filled 
during  the  last  10  days.  There  was  a  hard  frost 
in  the  valleys  September  2,  which  injured  corn, 
potatoes  and  buckwheat.  Wheat  is  worth  70 
cents;  oats,  25;  potatoes,  35;  butter,  16  to  20; 
hay,  $15  per  ton;  dressed  lambs,  9  to  10  cents  per 
pound;  hogs,  5;  fresh  cows,  $35  per  head;  sheep, 
$2  to  $3.  It  is  quite  dry  in  southern  New  York. 
The  fairs  have  all  been  a  decided  success. 

l.  n.  k. 


POTATOES  AND  MILLET  IN  KANSAS. 

The  grouud  was  well  fertilized  with  yard  ma¬ 
nure,  and  subsoiled  16  inches  deep  with  the  Ferine 
new-process  plow,  that  breaks  up,  but  does  not 
throw  out  the  subsoil — in  the  fall  of  1895.  It  had 
gathered  the  entire  rainfall  of  21.65  Inches  since 
subsoiled,  until  the  millet  was  sown,  as  none  of 
tlie  rainfall  had  run  off.  The  soil  is  an  alluvial 
mold,  underlaid  at  20  inches,  with  hard,  yellow 
clay  that  retards  the  sinking  of  the  water.  The 
potatoes  are  planted  the  first  week  in  April,  and 
the  millet  seed  was  sown  on  June  3,  when  the 
potatoes  were  being  laid  by.  The  seed  was  sown 
with  a  hand  seeder,  and  the  crop  laid  by  with  the 
Planet  Jr.,  12-tooth  cultivator  and  pulverizer. 

Only  .40  inch  of  rain  fell  for  17  days  after  sow¬ 
ing,  and  about  one-third  of  the  young  millet 
plants  dried  up  and  died;  but  as  I  had  sown  the 
seed  rather  thickly,  the  stand  was  fair.  In  90 
days  from  sowing,  the  millet  crop  was  ready  to 
cut,  and  was  of  uncommon  good  quality,  having 
short  stems  and  extraordinarily  long  heads, 
many  of  which  would  measure  a  foot  in  length, 
and  four  to  six  inches  in  circumference,  the 
largest  I  ever  saw.  Tne  mean  daily  temperature 
for  June  was  72.6  degrees,  or  1.7  degrees  below 
normal.  The  rainfall  was  2.80  Inches,  or  1.97 
inches  below  the  normal;  .16  inches  of  the  June 
rain  came  on  the  first,  or  two  days  before  the 
sowing  of  the  seed.  July  had  a  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  78.03  degrees  or  .17  degrees  below  normal, 
while  the  rainfall  was  4.39  inches,  or  .55  above 
the  normal.  The  first  three  days  of  August  were 
without  rainfall,  and  had  a  mean  temperature  of 
81  degrees.  Tne  crop  of  millet  was  cut  August  3, 
and  gave  2J4  tons,  per  acre,  of  dry  feed. 

Tlie  millet  sprouts  and  grows  about  two  to 
three  inches  tall  by  the  time  the  potato  tops  com¬ 
mence  to  die.  No  millet  grows  in  the  row  of  pota¬ 
toes,  but  in  the  spaces  between,  and  furnishes 
ample  shade  for  the  tubers  during  hot  weather. 
The  potatoes  may  be  left  in  the  ground  till  Octo¬ 
ber  in  tills  climate,  and  the  evaporation  of  mois¬ 
ture  through  the  millet  will  prevent  any  rot  of 
potatoes.  Here  is  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
growing  10  acres  of  potatoes  and  millet: 


Plowing  and  subsoiliug  10  acres . $15.00 

Harrowing . 50 

Rolling . 75 

Seed  (80  bushels  at  40  cents) .  32.00 

Cutting  seed  by  hand .  4.00 

Planting  with  Aspinwall  planter _  3.00 

Two  harrowings .  1.00 

One  cultivation  witli  weeder . 75 

Cultivating  crop .  12.00 

Digging  crop .  50  00 

Millet  seed  used .  1.25 

Cutting  millet .  3.00 

Stacking  millet .  6  00 

Total  cost . $129.25 

25  tons  millet  at  $3 .  75.00 


Actual  cost  of  10  acres  potatoes..  $54.25 


The  actual  yield  of  potatoes  was  2,000  bushels, 
raised,  sorted  and  stored  at  a  net  cost  of  2.7125 
cents  per  bushel  or,  say,  three  cents  for  short. 
Millet  has  a  habit  of  improving  the  mechanical 
texture  of  the  soil.  clarence  j.  Norton. 

Allen  County,  Kan. 


MARKETS. 

BCTTKB— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 15)4@- 

Western,  firsts . 13)4  914)4 

Western,  seconds . 11H$12J4 

Western,  thirds . 11  @— 

State,  fancy . 15  @16)4 

Common  to  prime . 11  @14)4 

8tate  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14  @— 

Firsts . 12  @13 

Beconds .  11  @n)4 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @— 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 11  @— 

Seconds .  y  @io 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 10  @11 

Beconds . SQ®  9)4 

Thirds .  7)4$  8 

Factory,  fancy . io  @10)4 

Factory,  firsts .  y  @  9)4 

Factory,  seconds .  8  @  8)4 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  7)4 

Old  butter .  0  @  8)4 


The  records  show  this  Threshing  machine  to  bo  tiia 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  oil. 
Requires  only  about  I  \  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
deseriptton,  and  for  the  best  Straw  preserving  Rye- 
tlireshers,  Ciover-hullers,  Fannin g-mllls.  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  I-and-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder  cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensllaae  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  HINAKD  I1AUDIK,  CoblesklU.  N,  Y 


21  @  22 
18  @  18)4 
18  @  18)4 
17)4®  18 
17H@  — 
16)4®  17 
16  @  — 

14  @  14)4 


CHEESE — NSW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . !)  @ — 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  . 8)4@  9 

Fair  to  good . .  @8)4 

Fancy  white .  9  @— 

White,  choice . 8%@  8?4 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

8mall.  white,  fancy .  9  @ _ 

Small,  good  to  choice . 8)4®  8% 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  * 

Light  skims,  choice .  7 

Part  skims,  good  to  prlnio  .  6 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3 

Full  skims .  2 

BOGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected.per  dor. 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best . 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good.  . 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd. 

Western  refrigei ator.  fair  to  good . 

Western  fair  to  good,  per  case . 3  26  @4  00 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  01)  @3  50 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  10  @2  70 

FRUIT8 — GREEN 

Apples.  20-Ounce,  perbbl . 1  00@1  26 

Malden's  Blush,  per  bbl . t  00&1  25 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 1  60@l  75 

Cod  ing.  per  bbl .  75® I  00 

Cu'vert,  por  bbl .  76@l  00 

Gravensteln,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  to@l  25 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  25 

IUbston  Pippin,  per  bbl .  76®1  00 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  75 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  25®  l  62 

Detroit  Red  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  26 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  nerbol  50®  76 

Ciah,  large,  per  bbl .  25®1  25 

Crab,  small,  per  bol .  _@  _ 

Cranberries.  Capo  Cod.  dark,  per  bbl . 4  7o@  — 

Good  color,  per  bbl . 4  03ia4  60 

Light  to  medium,  per  bbl . 3  ui®3  75 

Per  crate . .  2  @1  60 

Jersey,  per  c-ate  .  j  j 2® X  25 

Graces.  Up-River,  Concord,  per  2,-lh  carrier.  4I)@  60 
Up-River,  Poeklington,  per  26-lb  earlier.  t0@  60 

Up-River.  Worden,  per  2b-lb  carrier _  49@  60 

Up-River,  Niagara,  per  25-lb  carrier _  50@  76 

Up-River.  Delaware,  por  2b-lb carrier. . .  75@  85 
West'n  N.  V..  Concord,  per  largo  basket.  10®  14 
W'est'n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  per  small  bkt..  8@  10 
West'n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  snail  basket.  8$  10 

Wine  grapes,  black  In  bulk,  per  lb .  1)<@  1)4 

Wine  grapes,  white,  per  lb.  .  20  _ 

Peaches.  Western  Maryland  per  carrier _  75® 2  00 

Western  Maryland,  per  crate .  50@1  50 

Wes'ern  Maryland,  per  basket .  3i)@l  00 

Michigan  per  bushel  basket . 1  25®  1  75 

Plums,  G  een  ner  lO-lo  basket .  40@  60 

Orolnary  Blue,  per  basket .  4U@  60 

Prunes,  per  basket .  to®  65 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl .  3  00@4  50 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  60@2  uo 

Clalrgeau,  por  bbl . 2  25(5)2  50 

Du  boss,  por  bbl .  2  26@2  60 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Seckol,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Se(kel,  per  keg . )  26@2  00 

Sheldon,  per  bbl .  . 2  25@2  76 

Swan's  O-ange,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  60 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75®?  00 

GAME. 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  76@1  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair.  .  75®  1  00 

W’estern.  per  pair  .  40®  75 

Grouse  Western,  ner  pair .  40@  8J 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz  . 1  75®  2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Grass,  average,  per  doz . 1  00@l  75 

Reedblrds.  per  doz . . .  25®  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15®  20 

Unbolts,  per  pair .  25®  40 

Venison,  frozen,  prime  saddles,  per  lb .  23®  25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . go  @69)4 

Bye"....... . .  ®4i 

Barley  feeding . 26  @28 

Barley  malting  . 30  ^40 

Buckwneat,  silver .  31 

Buckwheat,  Japan .  ’  ’45 

Corn . 26 

0ats . 21  @29 


HONEY 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12)4® IB 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @10 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @  — 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5U@  6)4 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @60 


@69)4 

@4i 

@28 

, .  36 

@40 

.  34 

@39 

,.45 

@- 

@28 

@29 

■  ■  1 2)4®  IB 

@10 

..  5 

@  5)4 

.  4 

@- 

,  , - 

@- 

9  @— 

MEATS— DRESSED. 
Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb _ 

9)4® 

10 

8)4®  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

9  @ 

9)4 

8  @  8)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

7  @ 

8(4 

9  @— 

8mall,  per  lb . 

5  @ 

Rl-4 

8%@  8« 

Buttermilks . 

6  @ 

6 

9  \m- 

Grassers . 

4  @ 

5 

9  @— 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb 

8  @ 

10 

8M@  894 

43  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  . 

6)4@ 

7 

7  @  8 

60  to  nil  lbs.,  per  !b . 

59(@ 

6  >4 

7  @  7)4 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb  . 

S>4@ 

6  @  6 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  . 

4  @ 

6 

3  @  4 
1)4®  2 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 

..1  OOffll  25 

Jersey,  per  sack . 1  00®  1  12 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  25 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  85@1  00 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  25® t  60 

Vineland,  per  bbl..  . 1  60@2  00 

POULTRY-LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  7  @ 


Fowls,  local,  per  lb 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southwestern,  per  lb. 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb... 
Ducks,  local,  per  pair  .... 
Western,  per  pair  .... 
Southern,  per  pair.... 


8t4®  10 


8)4® 
9  @ 
9  @ 
5)4® 


10 

9)4 

9)4 


.  9 

® 

— 

,  65 

@ 

75 

,  60 

@ 

70 

.  40 

@ 

60 

1  25 

@1  50 

1  12 

@1  37 

,  76 

@1  IK) 

.  25 

ffl 

— 

.  15 

@ 

20 

,  12 

@ 

12)4 

.  14 

® 

— 

12 

@ 

13 

6 

M 

10 

16 

@ 

16 

,  10 

@ 

12 

.  12 

@ 

15 

.  10 

@ 

11 

fi 

10 

10)4@ 

— 

7 

@ 

10 

m'4@ 

— 

,  10 

@ 

— 

6 

® 

— 

13 

@ 

1314 

13 

@ 

13)4 

,  10 

@ 

12 

8 

Ml 

10 

7 

@ 

8 

13 

@ 

16 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  oer  oalr . 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRKSSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb . 

Young,  tealded,  per  lb  . . 

Young.  Inferior,  per  lb  . 

Springe  okens,  Phil,  selected,  per  lb. . . 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb... 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb . 

Weste  n,  dry-picked  good  to  cnolce. 

Western,  drv-  leked,  inferior  .. 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large 

Western,  ordinary,  per  lb . 

Fowls.  Western,  dry-picked,  cnolce. 

Scalded  choice,  ner  .b . 

Old  cocks,  per  lb  . 

Bprlng  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb . 

Spring  ducks.  I..  1.,  per  in . 

Spring  (lucks,  IVnn.  and  Va.,per  lb 

Sprlnv  ducks.  Western,  per  lb . 

Old  ducks  Western,  per  lb . 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . I 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2 

Red,  per  ion . 3 

Carrots,  per  bbl . 

Cauliflower.  L.  1.  »nd  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz . 

Average,  prime,  per  doz . 

Small,  per  doz . 

Cucumbers,  per  100 . 

Pickles,  State  and  L.  1..  per  l.COO . 1 

Pickles.  Jersey,  per  l.COO . 1 

Egg  plant.  Je'sey,  per  bbl . 

Green  corn,  large,  ner  100 . 

Small  to  medium,  per  100 . 

Lettuce,  Boston,  oer  doz  . 

Local,  per  bbl . 

Lima  beans.  Hackensack  iiotato,  per  bag..  1 

Jersey  Hat,  per  bag  . 

Onions  State  yel  ow.  per  bbl .  1 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 1 

Eastern  red.  oer  bbl  . 1 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1 

Ora  ge  County  white,  per  bag  . 1 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bug . 

O  ange  Countv.  red,  per  bbl  . 

Jersey  and  Ixmg  Island  vellow,  per  bbL.l 

Jersev  and  Long  Island  red.  per  bbl  _ 1 

Jersey  and  Lon*  isianc  white,  per  bbl. . .  1 

Western  yellow,  per  bbl  . 1 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl . 

Red  peppers,  per  bbl . 

Green  peppers,  Jersi  y,  1  er  bbl . 

Spinach  per  obi  .  .  .. 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl  . 

1  lubbard,  !>•»  r  bbl . . 

Strlnv  beans  Baltimore,  per  basket . 

Weste-n  N.  Y.,  per  bag . 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 

Tomatoes  Jersey,  fancy,  per  crate . 

Common  per  crate . 

Turnips.  Jersey  aod  L.  1.  Russia,  per  bbl.... 

Canada,  per  bbl . 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,621  cans  of  milk 
165  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  491  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.15  a  can  of  40  quarts. 
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HICH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


We  are  now  mailing,  free  on  application,  our 


AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of 


DUTCH 

AND 

FRENCH 


N 


BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies,  Etc.,  Etc., 

All  of  which  have  arrived  in  splendid  condition. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTKR. 
CHOICE  CUEKSE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES, 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  ™  the 

Old  Reliable  Commission  House, 

(Established  1865) 

S.H.&E.H.  FROST,  103  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  References:  Irving  National  Bank  or  any 
ot  the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Apples  for  England 

Consignments  solicited.  Advances  made. 

Full  Information  given  by 

LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

20  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  -  Boston,  Mass 

Representing  only  reliable,  long-established  and 
largest  apple  auctioneers  in  the  world- 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

29  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

|  Poultry, 

I  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,| 

1  Live  Quail. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  I»A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  oar  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  ull  Products  ol  me  Orchard.  Garden. 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  ■•Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Mark,® 
Reports,  Special  Reference.,  stencil.,  etc.,  all  iree 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


APPLES! 

Consignments  solicited  for 

J.  C.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

Liverpool.  London,  etc  and  for  Houses  in  lmportan< 
centers  throughout  Europe.  Apply  to 

MAYNARD  &  CHILD,  76  State  St.,  Boston 
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SELLING  SMALL  PIGS  IN  KANSAS. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  HERD. 

I  wish  to  keep  10  breeding  sows  to  raise  two 
litters  of  pigs  each  per  year.  I  wish  to  sell  the 
pigs  at  40  or  50  pounds  weight,  to  stockmen.  I 
think  that  I  can  make  more  profit  this  way  than 
to  feed  them  for  the  market.  I  live  in  northern 
Kansas,  100  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
oil  good,  flat  creek-bottom  land  that  does  not  over¬ 
flow.  I  shall  require  two  pastures.  We  have  no 
grass  and  shall  have  to  depend  on  rye.  oats,  bar¬ 
ley.  etc.  What  size  should  the  pastures  be,  and 
what  shall  X  grow  in  them  ?  How  shall  I  manage, 
feed  and  care  for  the  bows  and  pigs  ?  If  success¬ 
ful,  I  shall  increase  the  number  each  year.  Are 
10  enough  to  keep  in  one  pasture  ?  How  many 
pigs  can  I  average  per  sow  ?  F.  o.  c. 

Washington  County,  Kan. 

Pastures  Are  the  Staff  of  Life. 

For  pig  raising,  I  would  recommend 
sowing  rye  and  wheat  for  fall  and  early 
spring  pasture.  For  spring  and  summer 
pasture,  sow  oats,  rye  and  cane  mixed  ; 
this  will  furnish  pasture  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  I  would  sow  a  patch 
of  cane  early  in  the  spring,  to  cut  during 
July  and  August,  when  the  pastures 
have  dried  up.  Five  acres  in  two  pas¬ 
tures  would  be  about  the  amount  needed; 
use  one  while  the  other  is  growing. 
The  fewer  brood  sows  confined  together, 
the  better.  If  the  sows  are  bred  and 
kept  up  until  they  have  become  quiet, 
there  will  be  no  harm  in  having  a  num¬ 
ber  in  one  enclosure. 

I  would  breed  my  sows  to  farrow  in 
April  and  September  ;  I  find  this  to  be 
the  best  time,  as  the  spring  pigs  can  be 
used  for  winter  feeders,  and  the  fall  pigs 
will  get  a  good  start  before  winter.  A 
slop  made  of  mill  feed  is  one  of  the  best 
feeds  for  brood  sows  and  growing  pigs. 
Feed  very  little  corn  ;  oats  are  better  for 
growth  and  health — corn  will  do  to  fat¬ 
ten.  Feed  the  sows  lightly  for  a  few 
days  after  farrowing  and  increase  their 
feed  as  the  pigs  get  older.  Have  a  place 
to  feed  the  pigs  away  from  the  sows,  as 
they  will  begin  to  want  extra  feed  after 
they  are  about  two  weeks  old.  Keep 
the  sows  in  good  flesh  while  suckling 
their  pigs.  If  one  can  get  an  average  of 
six  pigs  it  is  good  ;  with  that  number, 
20  sows  will  make  a  good  business.  My 
advice  is  to  get  the  best  stock,  as  they 
are  the  cheapest.  It  doesn’t  pay  to 
handle  scrub  stock,  ward  a.  bailey. 

Calista,  Kan. 

An  Old  lime  Breeder’s  Advice. 

I  use  about  1%  to  2  acres  to  five  sows  ; 
seed  it  to  rye,  and  when  pastured  down 
in  spring,  plow  it  and  seed  to  sorghum 
or  sweet  corn  (I  prefer  sorghum  for 
brood  sows),  and  reseed  to  rye  early  in 
the  fall.  Ten  sows  are  a  plenty  to  run 
together,  as  the  master  animals  are 
likely  to  injure  the  others  at  feeding 
time,  and  in  cold  weather,  will  crowd 
up  too  much  at  night  to  the  injury  of 
the  coming  offspring.  I  would  prefer 
less  rather  than  more.  Brood  sows 
should  be  kept  in  good  flesh,  and  a 
thrifty  condition  without  feeding  heat¬ 
ing  food  ;  feed  bran,  shorts  or  middlings 
made  into  a  good  slop,  with  a  little  cake 
meal  and  some  whole  corn  to  balance 
the  ration.  We  feed  in  this  manner, 
whether  on  pasture  or  not,  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  supply  to  suit  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  green 
food.  Handle  them  gently,  so  that  they 
will  not  fear  their  attendant,  they  will 
come  to  the  feeder  to  be  petted,  and  he 
can  care  for  them  at  farrowing  time 
without  trouble,  and  save  the  life  of 
many  a  pig.  Exercise  they  should  have 
without  stint,  and  fresh,  clear  water  at 
all  times. 

If  constipated  at  farrowing  time,  a 
tablespoonful  of  sulphur  in  the  slop 
will  give  relief  ;  cared  for  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  I  have  no  trouble  with  sows  eating 
their  pigs.  A  few  days  before  farrow¬ 
ing,  place  the  sow  in  a  pen  alone,  and 
watch  her  that  all  goes  well— 1  have 
had  very  few  occasions  when  help  was 
required.  For  the  first  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  litter,  only  pure  water 
should  be  provided;  the  second,  she  is 
given  a  thin  slop  of  wheat  shorts  or 
scalded  bran,  and  fed  sparingly  until 
the  pigs  are  able  to  take  all  th#  milk 
she  will  give.  As  the  pigs  grow  older, 
the  sow  is  fed  all  she  will  eat  clean. 
By  the  lima  the  pigs  are  three  weeks  old 


they  will  begin  to  look  for  extra  rations; 
these  should  be  furnished- where  the  sow 
cannot  get  at  them.  Give  a  small 
quantity  at  first,  preferably  skim-milk  ; 
if  that  is  not  plenty,  make  a  thin  slop 
of  scalded  shorts,  and  flavor  it  with 
sweet  skim-milk.  Increase  the  quantity 
with  the  appetite,  and  see  that  each 
feed  is  eaten  up  clean  with  a  relish. 
Soaked  oats  or  oats  and  corn  chop  soaked 
and  fed  sweet,  or  nearly  so,  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  growing  pigs.  Change 
around  to  break  the  monotony.  After 
weaning  time,  feed  the  same  as  the  sows 
before  farrowing. 

I  have  averaged,  one  year  with 
another,  about  seven  pigs  to  the  sow, 
twice  a  year,  that  is,  raised  that  many 
to  weaning  time.  I  had  one  sow  that 
farrowed  18  pigs  at  three  different 
times,  and  always  from  12  to  13,  and  we 
seldom  have  less  than  six  in  a  litter, 
usually  8  to  12.  This  is  an  outline 
of  my  experience,  and  there  is  no  theory 
about  it.  I  practice  it,  and  I  know  by 
the  results  that  it  will  work.  I  modify 
and  change  around  as  my  judgment 
dictates.  I  have  always  bred  the  Berk¬ 
shire  and  its  crosses,  believing  that  they 
make  better  and  more  prolific  mothers 
than  others,  fatten  well  and  are  desira¬ 
ble  for  market.  M.  8.  kohl. 

Furley,  Kan. 

Rye  and  Oats  for  Pasture. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  these 
questions,  as  F.  O.  C.  says  that  he  has 
no  grass.  In  that  case,  I  would  use  rye 
for  fall  and  winter  pasture  ;  then  sow 
oats  and  sorghum,  mixed,  which  make 
very  good  pasture  for  a  while.  If  he 
has  land  enough,  and  oats  do  well,  part 
of  the  oats  will  seed  and  fall  down,  on 
which  the  hogs  will  thrive.  I  would 
thiDk  that  he  is  far  enough  north  to 
raise  peas,  of  which  hogs  are  very  fond. 
As  to  the  number  of  sows  in  a  pasture, 
that  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pasture. 
When  they  are  not  suckling  pigs,  more 
could  run  together,  but  when  they  are, 
not  more  than  two  should  be  together, 
as  the  pigs  will  rob  each  other,  and  not 
do  well.  At  farrowing  time,  each  sow 
should  be  by  herself,  with  a  good  house 
or  shed  and  lot  to  run  in.  As  to  the 
number  of  pigs  per  sow,  I  think  five  a 
fair  average,  and  six  very  good.  I  breed 
about  30  sows,  and  my  average  doesn't 
run  over  six  pigs  raised. 

Fort  Scott,  KaD.  B.  R.  adamson. 

Some  Pasture  Is  Needed. 

F.  O.  C.  should  have  sowed,  at  least, 
four  small  pastures,  so  as  to  have  a 
change  in  the  absence  of  permanent  pas¬ 
ture.  I  should  sow  rye  in  the  fall  for 
fall,  winter  and  early  spring  pastures, 
for  green  feed  is  essential  for  health  and 
rapid  growth  of  swine.  He  ought,  also, 
to  have  small  yards  in  which  to  inclose 
his  swine  during  wet  weather,  so  that 
they  will  not  root  up  and  trample  the 
pasture,  and  to  give  them  a  change.  He 
will,  also,  need  the  small  yards  to  keep 
the  smaller  ones  from  the  older  and 
larger  ones,  as  the  smaller  ones  need 
more  and  better  attention.  The  sows 
should  be  fed  a  soft,  laxative  food,  at 
least  two  weeks  before  farrowing  time, 
so  that  their  bowels  and  systems  will  be 
in  a  healthy,  cool  condition.  The  sows 
should  have  a  warm,  dry  place  to  far¬ 
row,  if  possible,  a  kind  attendant,  and 
nothing  to  eat  the  first  day  except  plenty 
of  cool  water  ;  the  next  day,  a  very  light 
slop  of  shipstuff  or  shorts.  This  ration 
could  be  increased  gradually  until  the 
pigs  are  10  days  old,  when  the  sow  could 
be  full  fed  with  soaked  corn  and  slop. 
Do  not  feed  too  heavily  the  first  two 
weeks.  If  pigs  scour,  there  is  always 
a  reason  for  it.  Either  the  bed  is  wet 
or  damp,  and  should  be  removed  at  once, 
and  dry  bedding  put  in,  as  wet  bedding 
will  scour  them  ;  or  overfed  sows  on  too 
rich  food  will,  also,  cause  it.  If  scours 
appear,  they  should  be  checked  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  the  pig  will  grow  back¬ 
ward  instead  of  forward. 

As  soon  as  the  little  fellows  are  two 
or  three  weeks  old,  they  should  have  a 
small  pen  near  their  mother’s  feeding 
quarters,  where  they  can  be  fed  in 
troughs  or  on  clean  floors,  by  themselves. 
Their  feed  should  consist  of  slop  of  ship- 
stuff  and  water,  or  sweet  milk  is  better 
if  it  can  be  had  After  they  have  begun 
to  eat  a  few  days,  give-  them  a  little 
shelled,  soaked  corn.  Do  not  let  the 


feed  sour,  as  it  will  give  them  the  scours. 
The  feed  fed  to  the  sows  while  suckling, 
should  always  be  sweet  and  never 
allowed  to  sour  in  the  least.  To  be 
successful,  the  p’gs  should  grow  every 
day,  and  never  be  allowed  to  go  back 
or  stand  still.  After  the  pigs  are  weaned, 
the  sow’s  rations  should  be  shortened  a 
great  deal. 

If  possible,  F.  O.  C.  should  have,  at 
least,  a  part  of  his  pasture  down  in 
Alfalfa  as  it  makes  the  best  pasture  for 
stock  of  all  kinds,  especially  swine.  Six 
to  eight  sows  are  enough  for  one  pas¬ 
ture  ;  where  too  many  sows  run  together, 
the  older  pigs  steal  from  the  weaker 
ones.  From  seven  to  nine  are  a  good 
average.  Above  all  things,  use  noth’ng 
but  the  purebred  boars.  r.  s  cook 

Pres  Kan.  Swine  Breeders’ Association 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOMPSON 

ROOT“ 
CUTTER 

'  Oats  all  kinds  of  roots  A 
1  vegetables  for  STOCK 
FEEDINC.  The  only 
j  machine  made  with  self 
,  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
'  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
l  where,  Catalog  FREE.  Address 
I  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

1 17 RiverStreet, YPSIIANTI-M1CH.  «t.-- 


STAR 


Grinder 


Grinds  Ear  Corn, 
dry  or  damp,  Shelled 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oats, 
and  ot  her  Grains.  D-'es 
not  choke.  Sold  on  a 
guarantee.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Circular. 

STAR  MNFG.  CO 

63  to  69  N.  St. 
New  Lexington,  O. 


What  About 
Cooked  Food? 

The  most  successful  stock  feeders  sav 
that  by  cooking  you  double  the  bulk 
and  value  of  meal  for  horses,  cattle 
and  pigs. 

The  Granite  State 
Boiler  and  Cooker 

is  what  every  farmer  and  stock-feeder 
needs.  It  is  cheap,  simple  and  strong 
in  construction — will  last  a  lifetime. 
It  can  be  used  in  preserving  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  for  sugaring-oft'  in  the 
maple  sugar  season. 

Our  pamphlet  on  cooking  food  for  farm  stock  tells 
all  about  it.  Sent  free  on  application.  Address 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 

303  Main  St.,  Marlow,  N.  H. 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write  forfull 
information. 


MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 

Kendallville,  Indiana. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  gram  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  tntn  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.  ,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  Wewarrantthe  Pearless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  GK  EARTH. 

RT*  Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  tho 

STEVENS  MANUFACTURING  CO,  -  Joliet.  III. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  WAGftys, 
F.UtAI  AIAC  IIINKJ^Y,  WINDMILLS, 

&c.  Pi  ices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


Feed  Cutter,  Fodder  Shredder  and  Feed  Grinder 


Three  Machines  In  One. 
Made  in  several  sizes,  and  at 
far  less  cost  than  three  sep¬ 
arate  machines  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Farming  Implements. 

Write  for  prices. 
Address 

ANN  ARBOR  A'G'L  CO., 

Ann  Arbor,  MIcb. 


UEEDftICDJC  Patent  level-tread 

HttDHbKJ*  HorSe-  p^wer 

With  SPEED  RECULATOR^ 

For  1.2  and  3  Horses.. 


LITTLE  GIANT  T  h  re  s  hTSg  M  a  c  hTn  e.A  -- 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice,  Flax,  Millet  and  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  F.nsilageC utters, Feed  Grinders, &o 
//  KKUNER  &  SOSS,  IjO n tula le,l*a.9  V .S.A.* 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mUl  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind,  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mill,  built,  roller  or  bnhr  fcy.tem. 

Reduced  Prices  for  *96. 

NORDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

On  the  market  50  years.  They  were  grant¬ 
ed  the  highest  possible  award  attheWorlds 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Reduced  prices  for 
this  season.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 
48p.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
1G»  llallock  A ve.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


ForCORN  and  COBS, 
FEED,  and  TABLE 
MEAL.  Improved  for’96-’97. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised. 
Keep  the  best — return  all  others. 

__  .W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

Pklluda.,  Pa.,  and  41  8.  Jefferson  8t.,  Chicago,  III- 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2 
4,  8  and  lOborse  power. 

Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THUS.  ROBERTS, 

Springfield.  Ohio. 


MILL  b!LaL a  GOLD  MINE: 

The  Scientific 

The  best  on  Earth.  Grinds 

all  grains, including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
for  all  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO, 

Springfield,  Ohio* 
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More  milk  and  better  milk  by  the  “Smalley”  methods  of 
I  stock  feeding.  These  methods  comprise:  the  silo  and  intel¬ 
ligent  feeding  of  ensilage— cutting  and  shredding  of  all  dry 
fodder— grinding  of  all  grain  fed  to  stock— slicing  and  pulp- 
,  ing  of  all  roots  and  vegetables.  The  “Smalley”  methods 
are  applied  by  means  of  the 


SMALLEY  Family  | 

of  Feed  Savers  j 

Ensilage  and  fodder  cutters,  corn  shredders,  feed  =! 
mills,  ear  corn  grinders,  root  cutters  and  powers  for  ij 
operating.  No  dairyman  or  stock-raiser  can  afford  not  to 
become  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  using  these  feed 
economizers  and  profit  bringers.  £1 

Send  lor  and  read  our  2  valuable  books:  No.  1  “The  Model  Round  Silo  and  How  to  g q 
Build  It."  contains  latest  reports  from  practical  stock  feeders  on  the  silo;  No.  2 
“Corn  Hay,"  tells  about  the  new  fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Both,  with  complete  catalogs,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

THE  SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 
BumiMiiiiunMiiniiniuiiiimwinniinini!U>»iHinu»imnmmmminmmiinmiianjgS 
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A  GOOD  INCUBATOR. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  AND  BUY  IT. 

What  Is  It  For? 

The  incubation  of  an  egg  is  a  vital 
process,  and,  like  any  vital  process,  re¬ 
quires  heat  for  its  support.  The  heat 
must  be  uniform.  Any  attempt  to  con¬ 
duct  it  artificially  must  not  depart  from 
Nature’s  laws.  The  hen  furnishes  the 
heat  necessary,  but  nothing'  more. 
Hatching  under  hens  does  very  well 
where  only  a  few  chicks  are  desired, 
but  is  too  slow  and,  owing  to  the  erratic 
methods  of  many  hens,  uncertain  a 
method.  Where  large  numbers  are  de¬ 
sired,  hens  are  out  of  the  question. 
With  an  incubator,  you  select  your  own 
time  for  setting.  It  neither  breaks  the 
eggs,  breeds  lice,  nor  tramples  the  chicks 
to  death,  and  while  it  is  at  work,  you 
can  keep  the  hen  at  work  producing 
eggs,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  waste 
three  months  in  hatching  and  rearing  a 
brood.  Artificial  incubation  is  as  far 
ahead  of  natural  as  machine  is  ahead  of 
hand  work. 

The  profits  in  artificial  poultry  raising 
far  exceed  those  in  any  other  branch  of 
farm  industry.  Many  have  made  it  very 
profitable,  othei-s  have  failed,  while 
some  are  anxious  to  venture,  but  having 
heard  of  the  failures,  are  afraid.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  prospective 
buyers  of  incubators  should  be  warned 
of  the  rocks  on  which  they  might  be 
wrecked.  I  have  no  other  interests  to 
serve,  and  shall  feel  amply  repaid  if  I 
can,  by  what  follows,  enable  the  reader 
to  make  the  right  selection,  as  a  wrong 
one  means  a  total  loss  of  money,  and 
much  valuable  time  and  patience. 

The  Usual  Way  of  Selecting. 

To  the  average  buyer,  choosing  an  in¬ 
cubator  would  seem  to  be  a  very  simple 
matter.  After  studying  the  catalogues  of 
various  makers,  and  reading  the  flatter¬ 
ing  testimonials,  it  would  appear  that 
one  is  as  good  as  another,  and  he  could 
make  no  mistake  were  he  to  choose 
either.  Correspondence  with  the  maker 
brings  a  reply  in  which  the  merits  of 
that  particular  incubator  are  further 
dilated  upon,  and  contains  a  guarantee 
reading  like  this  : 

We  guarantee  our  machine  to  hatch  niuety  per 
cent  of  all  fresh  fertile  eggs,  and  we  guarantee 
our  regulator  to  be  the  best  made  aud  not  to  vary 
more  than  a  degree  and  a  half  throughout  the 
entire  hatch. 

You  believe  the  makers  financially 
responsible,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are, 
and  you  order  a  machine,  relying  on 
their  guarantee.  You  fill  it  with  fresh, 
fertile  eggs,  operate  it  as  directed  by 
the  makers,  and  hatch,  perhaps,  25  per 
cent.  Y'ou  make  several  more  attempts, 
and  find  that  you  cannot  exceed  this. 
You  find  the  so-called  regulator  a  delu¬ 
sion,  and  that  you  must  do  all  the  regu¬ 
lating  yourself  with  the  lamp.  You  be¬ 
come  disgusted,  and,  relying  on  the 
guarantee  made  you,  write  them  your 
experience,  and  state  that  you  purpose 
returning  the  machine,  and  wish  your 
money  refunded.  They  will  reply  to 
you  like  this  : 

The  trouble  lies  either  with  the  eggs  or  the 
operator,  for,  if  the  eggs  are  all  right,  and  it  is 
operated  correctly,  it  is  sure  to  hatch  as  we  guar¬ 
antee.  Should  you  return  it,  we  must  refuse  to 
receive  it. 

What  can  you  do?  If  you  return  it, 
they  will  refuse  to  receive  it.  The  rail¬ 
road  company  will  bring  it  back  and 
notify  you  to  this  effect,  and  ask  you  to 
pay  freight  charges  both  ways,  and  if 
you  fail  to  do  this,  will  sell  it  for  the 
charges.  Your  loss  of  time  and  money 
is  of  no  consequence  to  them.  You  be¬ 
come  discouraged,  perhaps  disgusted. 
Others  hear  of  your  misfortune,  and  are 
led  to  condemn  incubators  in  general. 

What  Are  the  Facts  ? 

Now  the  facts  are  that,  out  of  40  dif¬ 
ferent  incubators  on  the  market,  you 
can  count  the  only  good  ones  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  The  reason  that 
these  are  successful  is  that  they  were 
the  outgrowth  of  a  necessity.  The 
makers,  in  each  instance,  have  labored 
for  years  with  the  various  machines 


obtainable,  with  indifferent  results,  and 
finally  devised  machines  that  embodied 
such  laws  in  their  operation  as  they  had 
found  to  govern  successful  work.  They 
built  double  cases  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  nearly  perfect  insulation  of  the 
egg  chamber  from  outer  atmospheric 
changes  and  conditions.  They  devised 
more  sensitive  and  accurate  regulators 
to  maintain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  ex¬ 
act  degree  of  heat  in  the  egg  chamber, 
and  provided  for  the  necessary  supply 
of  moisture  to  be  equally  distributed  to 
all  parts  of  it.  But,  most  important  of 
all,  they  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  uniform  decree  of  heat  in  all  parts  of 
the  egg  chamber ,  by  the  proper  conveying 
of  the  heat  current  through  the  heating 
or  radiating  body.  These  incubators  are 
made  to  hatch,  and  do  hatch  the  highest 
attainable  percentage,  time  after  time, 
and  not  merely  occasionally,  as  if  by 
accident. 

I  have  in  mind  two  makers  who  were 
forced  to  build  machines  for  their  own 
use  in  self-defense.  They  knew  that 
better  results  were  possible  than  they 
were  able  to  secure  with  any  machine 
yet  made.  They  had  spent  many  years 
in  artificial  poultry  raising,  but  were 
handicapped  by  the  unsatisfactory  work¬ 
ing  of  the  incubators  then  made.  By 
careful  study  and  much  experimenting, 
they  arrived  at  definite  conclusions, 
building  their  machines  to  conform  to 
such  requirements  as  they  found  neces¬ 
sary,  and  they  have  been  successful. 
Since  then,  scientists  have  taken  up  the 
subject  of  incubation  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  definite  principles,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  to  verify  the  theories  and 
methods  of  these  men  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points.  The  care  with  which 
they  had  worked  from  cause  to  effect, 
resulted  in,  practically,  a  correct  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  although  they  were 
unable  to  formulate  the  exact  principles 
that  governed  it. 

What  To  Look  For. 

In  choosing  an  incubator,  keep  in  mind 
the  following  points  :  Beware  of  makers 
who  guarantee  any  certain  per  cent  of 
hatch  ;  only  those  who  are  making  in¬ 
cubators  to  sell,  will  do  this.  The  buyer 
might  fill  a  machine  with  unhatchable 
eggs,  or  through  carelessness  or  inatten¬ 
tion,  ruin  good  eggs,  and  the  maker,  if 
responsible,  would  be  undertaking  more 
than  he  could  or  should  do  to  take  back 
and  refund  on  every  machine  that  failed 
entirely  through  the  fault  of  the  oper¬ 
ator.  But  the  makers  of  these  catch¬ 
penny  affairs  will  very  promptly  assign 
this  as  the  cause  of  failure,  and  though 
it  be  not  the  case,  you  will  find  it  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Never  buy  a  single-case  machine,  or  a 
double-case  that  is  packed  with  sawdust 
or  cork  chips.  These  absorb  and  retain 
moisture  which  affects  the  temperature. 
A  dead-air  space,  properly  constructed, 
is  the  best  insulation.  The  temperature 
in  some  makes  is  regulated  by  a  series 
of  levers  operated  by  the  thermostat  in 
the  egg  chamber  acting  on  a  sliding 
collar  on  the  wick  tube,  and  called  a 
lamp-trip ;  this,  at  times,  causes  the 
lamp  to  smoke.  But  some  of  them 
would  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well 
were  it  not  that  the  crust  that  forms  on 
the  burnt  wick  attaching  itself  to  the 
wick  and  tube,  causes  these  collars  to 
stick,  hence  they  are  uncertain.  Further¬ 
more,  the  thermostat  can  not  be  loaded 
with  any  combination  of  levers  to  work; 
it  is  not  powerful  enough,  and  there  is 
too  much  lost  motion  to  make  it  accu¬ 
rate.  There  should  be  some  provision 
for  cleaning  out  the  heat  flues  without 
taking  the  machine  apart,  as  soot  will 
accumulate  in  time,  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
moved. 

There  must  be  careful  protection  of 
the  woodwork  from  fire,  by  asbestos 
around  the  heat  flue,  and  over  the  tank. 
The  entire  top  of  the  tank  should  be 
covered  with  it,  and  the  insulation  of 
the  top  should  include  a  dead-air  space, 
and  no  leas  than  three  thicknesses  of 


heavy  resin  paper  or  felt,  and  two  ot 
more  of  wood. 

The  regulator  should  be  a  thermo¬ 
static  bar  made  of  such  length  and 
material  as  will  be  the  most  sensitive, 
and  multiply  the  greatest  number  of 
times  on  the  escape  damper  It  should 
act  on  it  direct,  and  not  through  a  series 
of  levers  Which  Cause  too  much  friction; 
The  best  of  them  will  stand  but  little 
loading.  They  are  made  of  various 
combinations  of  material — brass,  steel, 
wood,  rubber,  and  aluminium.  Brass 
has.  heretofore,  been  largely  used  on 
account,  of  its  expansibility,  but  of  late, 
aluminium  has  been  found  far  prefer¬ 
able,  its  expansibility  beiner  double  that 
of  brass  under  Bke  thermal  conditions 
Being  more  sensitive,  it  is  more  prompt 
in  its  action,  and  regulates  the  flow  of 
heat  through  the  radiator  with  much 
greater  precision,  confining  its  rise  and 
fall  to  narrower  limits.  Rubber  dies  or 
loses  its  power  in  about  one  season, 
otherwise  it  would  answer  fairly  well. 

Beware  of  regulators  whose  action  is 
dependent  on  the  expansion  of  liquids 
Such  as  alcohol  or  mercury;  they  arfe 
absolutely  worthless  under  all  oi‘dinary 
conditions.  These  liquids  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  thermal  changes,  and  any 
change  in  the  outer  atmosphere,  either 
thermal  or  barometric,  affects  them,  and 
opens  or  closes  the  damper,  forcing  the 
heat  in  the  egg  chamber  up  or  down, 
and  ruining  the  hatch.  They  are  the 
most  unreliable  of  all  regulators  made, 
all  claims  and  guarantees  of  the  makers 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  have 
had  them  raise  the  heat  in  the  egg 
chamber  eight  degrees  during  a  storm 
while  the  outer  fall  in  temperature  was 
25  degrees. 

Some  Hints  About  Hatching. 

In  order  to  do  successful  hatching,  the 
temperature  of  the  egg  chamber  must 
not  only  remain  constant,  but  be  eqnal 
in  all  parts  of  it,  throughout  the  entire 
hatch.  Other  defects  can  be  easily  over¬ 
come,  a  poor  regulator  can  be  replaced 
by  a  good  one  ;  ventilation  and  moisture 
are  under  the  control  of  the  operator, 
but  this  defect  is  one  of  principle  and 
construction,  and  nothing  short  of  re¬ 
building  it  will  remedy  it. 

You  will  notice  that  the  makers  of 
these  cheap  egg  destroyers  say  little  or 
nothing  on  this  point,  and  are  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  guarantee  the  very  thing  you 
must  have  above  all  others.  If  they  did, 
they  could  not  attribute  its  failure  to 
the  operator  or  the  eergs.  Three  or  four 
thermometers,  in  different  parts  of  the 
egg  tray,  would  soon  establish  the  fact, 
and  it  would  be  susceptible  of  proof. 

A  good  incubator,  like  anything  else 
that  is  made  for  service,  costs  more  than 
a  worthless  one.  Fine  catalogues,  with 
fancy  lithographic  covers,  signify  noth¬ 
ing  as  to  the  merits  of  the  machines  they 
represent.  When  you  have  made  your 
choice,  don’t  expect  too  much  from  the 
best  machine,  the  first  hatch  or  two. 
Follow  the  maker’s  instructions  mi¬ 
nutely,  and  they  may  exceed  your  ex¬ 
pectations.  But  you  will  have  some 
things  to  learn.  Ventilation  and  moist¬ 
ure  are  governed,  to  some  extent,  in 
their  application,  by  locality.  A  few 
trials  will  determine  these  points,  and 
then  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  h.  e.  moss. 


My  little  boy,  five  years  old,  bad  a  Cough  all  his 
life.  Last  winter  he  took  Whooping  Cough.  I  thought 
he  could  not  live.  The  doctor  said  his  Lungs  were 
diseased,  and  gave  him  medicine,  but  it  did  no  good. 
Then  I  tried  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and  it  cured  him. 
— L  C.  RAWLS,  Searight  Ala.,  September,  1895. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Rainless  Sanative  Pills.— Adr 


HORSEMEN 

RECOMMEND 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


As  a  sure,  safe  and 
speedy  cure  for  Colic,  i 
Curb,  Splints,  Contracted 
and  Knotted  Cords,  Cal-  I 
lous  of  all  hinds.  Shoe , 
Boils,  when  first  started, 
etc.  For  Ringbone,! 
Spavins,  Cockle  Joints, 
etc.,  nothing  else  will 1 
give  surer  or  quicker  re-  ( 
lief.  It  will  locate  lame¬ 
ness  when  applied  by  re-  1 
maining  moist  on  part 
affected.  The  rest  dries 
out.  A  few  more  appli¬ 
cations  will  cure. 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  doctored  horses  for  the 
I  last  25  years,  and  I  think  your  Elixir  the  best 
liniment  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  would  recorn- 
I  mend  it  to  any  one.  C.  M.  Gityer,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches 
on  his  shoulder,  caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar. 

I  Less  than  one  bottle  of  your  Elixir  cured  it  after 
six  months’  standing.  L.  W.  Fisher,  Wolcott.Vt. 

1  Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
i  Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  of  either 
Elixir  sent  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
1  postage.  60centsbuyseitherElixirofanydrug- 
I  gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 
DIt.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  K  Iieverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

from  dams  that  made  18  lbs.  8  ozs  ,  17  lbs.  12 
ozs.,  24  lbs.  3  07,8.  honest  printed  butter  in  7  days 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLlFF,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  NT0YCKj.av!nvaS- 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
ltamboulllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


HIGH-COLORED  BUTTER  FAT. 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Cuernsey  Cattle. 

A  few  choice  Bull  Calves  at  reasonable  prices. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


OLD  HOGS,  YOUNG  HOGS,  ’ST.utZ 

from  our  herd  of  Poland  Chinas.  To  reduce  stock 
before  enlarging  our  swine  parlors.  High  prices,  low 
prices;  any  kind  of  prices  accepted.  Write 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  T. 


CHESHIRES 

all  ages.  Pigs  in  mlrs  not  akin.  Every  tenth  order 
tilled  free.  W.  K.  MandeviLle,  Brookton,  N.  Y. 


POLLY  WEAVER 

is  a  Cheshire  brood  Sow.  and  ah  extra  good  one.  If 
you  Want  to  know  more  about  her,  write  to 

R.  D.  BUTTON,  Cottons,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-jerseys  and  Poultry  "J“or 

fashionable  breodlng.  C.  C.  Brawley,  New  Madison, 0. 
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8EIECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


QrtflO  FERRE  lr 5s.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 
are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  ’0  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  O 


LOTS  OF  £ 


cut  bonej  cut  by  the 
Improved  ’90 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  and  up.  O.  O.  1).  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g free  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANIt  CD  .  Milford,  Mass. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co  , 

MILFORD  MASS  , 

Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feed!  ng.easy  rune  ing,  dur- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutteis. 
®  ft  (i  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
-  ?  No.  10.  $6.75;  No.  9,  $7  90; 
«  a  No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3  $16:  No.4, 
?•  $18;  No  2  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat. 


DIRECT-UM  BIT 

Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy 

as  you  want  it. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  Sl.OO, 
Nickel  SSI.  50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  Rawc,'s'‘.E> 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO..  Dover  Plains.  N.Y. 


A  HORSE  FOR  $3. 

Mr.  James  Mott,  of  Willmer,  Minn.,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  liverymen  and  horsemen  in  the 
Northwest,  says;  “I  had  one  of  my  best  driving 
mares  get  stiffened  in  the  shoulders  so  badly, 
that  she  was  worthless,  but  I  bought  a  package 
of  Dr.  McKee’s  Magic  Spavin  Cure  for  $3,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  her  shoulders,  and  it  has  completely 
cured  her,  so  that  she  is  just  as  good  as  ever.  It 
is  a  wonderful  medicine,  and  any  one  having  a 
lame  horse  should  use  it.  Sold  by  ,  , 

O.  W.  McKEE,  V.  S.,  Benson,  Minn.  J 


Therels  NoDoubt  merit  of  f)EHORNIiN& 

It  cuts  both  ways,  does  not  crush.  One  clip  f*  --knife— 
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Humorous. 

The  words  are  all  on  fire 
The  candidates  orate; 

There’s  a  poet  with  a  lyre, 

And  a  liar  digging  bait. 

The  ancient  mule  is  braying 
As  the  plowshare  turns  the  clods, 

And  through  the  fields  with  cattle  straying 
Comes  a  man  with  lightning  rods. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 

Johnny  :  “I  think  I  know  why  corn 
grows  on  a  cob  instead  of  in  a  pod  ” 
Papa:  “Why?”  Johnny:  “Because  a 
pod  wouldn’t  hold  so  much  corn.” — 
Puck. 

By  Actual  Count. — “  Mamma,  I  saw  a 
dog  to-day  that  had  only  three  legs.” 

‘Weren’t  you  awfully  sorry  for  him?” 
“  No’m  ;  be  had  one  more  leg  than  1 
had  ."-Til-Bits. 

“  These  bicycles  are  hurting  business 
dreadfully,”  said  the  liveryman.  “  Busi¬ 
ness  is  not  the  only  thing  they  are  hurt¬ 
ing,”  replied  Wheeler,  as  he  limped  over 
and  took  a  chair. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Physician  :  “  You  say  that  lunatic  is 
a  married  man.  liow  do  you  know  ?  ” 
Assistant  :  “  He  was  found  roaming 
about  in  a  dry  goods  store,  mumbling  : 
‘Yard  of  crepon,  spool  of  silk,  bathing 
suit.’” — Adams  Freeman. 

A  certain  minister  while  preaching 
said  that  every  blade  of  grass  Was  a  ser¬ 
mon.  The  next  day  he  was  amusing 
himself  by  mowing  his  lawn,  when  a 
parishioner  said,  “That’s  right,  doc¬ 
tor;  cut  your  sermons  short.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

The  mother  asked  little  Dot  to  go  into 
the  next  room  and  see  if  the  clock  was 
running,  for  she  had  not  heard  it  strike 
all  the  afternoon.  Dot  came  running 
back,  put  her  curly  head  into  the  door, 
and  exclaimed  :  “  Why,  no,  mamma,  de 
clock  ain’t  a-runnin’.  It  is  des  stannin’ 
still  and  a-waggin’  its  tail.” — Ladies' 
Home  Companion. 

Maud:  “  Oh,  Ethel,  and  what  did  you 
say  to  him  when  he  proposed  to  you  ? 
Did  you  say  what  you  said  you  were 
going  to  the  other  day  ?  That  was  a 
noble  speech,  just  suited  to  crush  the 
boldest  man.  And  did  he  slink  away 
like  a  whipped  dog?”  Ethel:  “Well, 
not  exactly.  You  see,  I  did  not  say  just 
that.  I — l — well — er — er — well,  you  see, 
I  said,  yes  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 
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BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WIIOI.KSA  LK  PRICES.  Delivered  FK  F.K 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  wars  Endorsed  by  Orange  k  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
*  W.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


ill  1  IITrn  competent  Club 
WAN  I  L II  Agents  (Women, 
n  it  ■  wu  Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  In  every  town  In  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Goon 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 
l(ic.  In  stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  a  H-pouna  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  RURAL. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  canvass  for  the  celebrated  Geneva  Nurseries. 
Established  1849.  lAbe<  al  Tirms, 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  the  combination  lock  pin 
clevis  direct  to  farmer  (the only 
combination  clevis  and  pin  ever 
oatented);  self-locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight}  150  per  cent 
profit;  no  competition;  exclusive 

teiritory.  CORMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 


QC  7C BUGGY  WHEELS 
Oui  I  0  WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don't  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Getour  prices.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  any  «)7.e  with  axle*, 
ired,  boxed  and  painted. 

WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO., 
401  Union  St.,  Wilmington,  DeL 


ON  EACH  ROIL 

GENUINE  NEPONSEJ^ 


We  will  send  you  Free  of  expense  | 

Samples  and  Particulars. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

Sole  nfrs.  East  Walpole,  Hass. 


Dollars  in  Eggs... 

Keep  your  Chickens  warm 
they  will  grow  twice  as  fast.  Keep 


Hens  warm  —  they  will 


icy 

your 

more  eggs.  Cover  your  Poultry 
Houses  inside  and  outside,  at  small 
cost,  with  the  Water-proof,  Frost¬ 
proof,  V ermin-proof,  Wind-proof, 
Money-Saving 


NEPONSET 


For  Roofing:  and  Side  Covering. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC. 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

!  Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
'  it  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
i  tlie  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
I  subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
I  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
i  Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  >s  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


ER  WHEAT 


you  should  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  one  which  will 

PRODUCE  THAT  STRONG  GROWTH  OF  ROOT  so  necessary 
to  enable  the  plant  to  stand  the  rigors  of  winter.  The 
residum  left  in  the  soil  WILL  HELP  THE  CROP  through 


the  coming  season  and  insure  a  good  catch  of  grass.  _ . .  p. r>„  ro „ .3 

We  recommend  a  line  which  meets  every  requirement.  Cleveland  Dryer  CO.,  Cleveland,  UhlO. 


1854-Established  42Years-l896 

HALLADAY 

GEARED 

WIND  MILLS 

still  maintain  their  position  as  the  first 
in  the  procession.  Most  powerful,  mo-t 
durable,  most  efficient.  Every  mill 
guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel  Mills,  Gem  Steel  Wind 
Mills.  Also  I.  X.  L  Feed  Uniters 
iron  Feed  Grinders,  Hand  and  Fowei 
Coin  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Tank  Heat¬ 
ers,  Pumps  of  all  kinds  ami  Haying 
Tools.  The  Leading  Water  Supply 
House  of  the  W  orld. 

Send  For  Catalogue. 

U.S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Go. 

118  Water  St.,  Batavia  ,  111. 


A  WIND  MILL 

THAT  YOU  CAN  RELY  UPON 

i  for  all  the  purposes  ^xisthe  GOODHUE 
> for  which  wind  pump  and 

l  mills  are  used  jKKNtk.  POWER 


IT  IS  NOT  LIKE 
■  OTHERS— IT 
IS 


I  We  also 
J  m  a  k  e  a 
'  full  line  of 
1  grinding  mills 
r  wood  saws,  shel- 
!  lore,  fodder  and 
!  ensilage  cutters,  &c. 

]  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 


MILL 

Our 
famous 
Success 
l  horse 
TREAD 
POWER 
is  a  Marvel. 
Adapted  to  all 
uses  requiring  a 
moderate  power. 


i  APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  Batavia," 


Ills. 


'  •  I 


of  your  r.') t0'/  ,  'and  grapes  and 
i  ,  prevent  s ‘'Ll  dicitis.  You  can 

»  ,  seed  them  irself,  without  loss 


of  time  or  tax  of  ence,  with  the 


yipnse 

Rail 


and 

Grape 


r 


Removes  seeds  without  waste.  Always 
ready  for  use,  never  gets  out  of  order. 
No.  36,  seeds  a  pound  in  5  minutes,  $1.00. 
No.  38,  seeds  a  pound 
iu  a  minute,  $2.50. 

At  hardware  dealers. 

THE  ENTERPRISE 
M’F’G  CO.  OP  PA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
Makers  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Meat  Choppers. 

Send  two  2  c  stamps 
for  the“Enterprising 
Housekeeper  ”  —  200 
recipes. 


DES^Tinned^&Ja 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH’Y  f| 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  <.rs 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS.lSj-. 
AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX.vH_  *©_ 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


Bell 


Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

■  1  1,10  01  nui  on  1  t ,  t  u, n, n.tii.Q  Cf  n. 


Cider  Machinery.— Seed  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  1x8  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

We  offer  you,  in  addition  to  our  Stationary  Engine, 

THE  “STERLING  ” 

GASOLINE  PORTABLE 

Having  all  the  advantages  of  the  l'  Charter.” 
SUBSTANTIAL,  COMPACT,  EFFECTIVE, 

SAFE,  RELIABLE.  DURABLE. 
Cut,  Description,  etc.,  on  application  to 

Charter  Oas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive 
The  Rural  New-Yorkek,  New  York. 
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ONIONS  IN  THE  STRAWBERRY  BED. 

THE  STRONG  VEGETABLE  HELPS  OUT. 

All  Done  With  Fertilizers. 

The  field  of  which  Fig’.  209  gives  a  partial  view,  con¬ 
tains  334  acres  gently  sloping  to  the  west,  and,  in  the 
main,  quite  level  and  free  from  stones.  The  soil  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  piece  is  a  black,  sandy  loam, 
with  yellow  clay  subsoil  mixed  with  quicksand  streaks; 
the  remainder  is  of  stiff  clay,  which  is  quite  difficult 
to  handle  on  account  of  crusting  over  and  baking. 
We  had  some  difficulty  here  in  getting  both  the  onions 
and  strawberry  plants  to  start.  Previous  crops  have 
been  onions,  cabbage  and  early  potatoes.  Bradley’s 
fertilizers  of  different  brands  have  been  used  in  the 
past,  as  well  as 
with  this  crop. 

During  the 
last  week  in 
April,  the  soil 
was  prepared 
b  y  carefully 
plowing  about 
nine  inches 
deep,  with  the 
National  Re¬ 
versible  sulky 
plow,  which 
leaves  the 
ground  level 
and  without 
dead  furrows. 

This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the 
Meeker  harrow 
which  prepared 
the  land  as 
nicely  as  could 
be  done  by  the 
most  expert 
raker.  It  was 
then  rolled 
with  a  hand 
roller.  A  gar¬ 
den  line  was 
then  drawn 
across  one  end, 
over  which  the 
roller  was  run, 
which  made  a 
sharply  defined 
guide  line  for 
the  marker 
which  followed 
This  marker 
was  made  of  a 
strip  of  tough, 
springy  ash 
%-inch  by  8 
inches  wide, 
andlOfeetlong, 
on  the  upper  side  of  which  two  handles  like  thills  and 
a  crosshead  were  attached  ;  on  the  under  side  three- 
cornered  pieces  of  wood  were  nailed  crosswise  like 
runners,  as  shown  at  Fig.  210.  The  distance  from  a 
to  e  is  10  feet;  from  a  to  c,  5  feet;  from  a  to  b,  30 
inches  ;  from  b  to  1  and  2  each,  12  inches  ;  from  d  to  3 
and  4 ,  the  same  distance.  The  marks  made  by  a,  c 
and  e  were  for  strawberry  rows,  while  the  marks  of 
b,  1  and  2  and  d ,  3  and  4  were  for  onion  rows,  thus 
throwing  the  field  into  rows  of  berries  five  feet  apart, 
with  three  rows  of  onions  between  each  two  rows  of 
berries,  and  making  the  onion  rows  12  inches  from 
each  other  and  18  inches  from  the  berries. 

The  sowing  was  done  with  a  Planet  Jr.  hill  dropper, 
with  fertilizer  attachment,  sowing  about  five  pounds 
of  seed  and  300  pounds  of  complete  vegetable  fertilizer 


per  acre.  The  first  of  the  field  was  sown  with  the 
fertilizer  below  the  seed,  the  rest  above,  but  all  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth.  No  difference  was  noticed.  A  one- 
horse  corn  planter  with  fertilizer  attachment  was 
used  to  distribute  the  fertilizer  in  the  strawberry 
rows.  About  300  pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer  of  the 
same  grade  and  make  were  used.  Upon  the  presser 
wheel  of  the  corn  planter,  spuds  were  bolted  27  inches 
apart,  which  made  marks  in  the  row  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  men  planting  were  able  to  set  with  great 
regularity  at  that  distance.  Care  was  taken  to  have 
the  roots  separated,  set  straight  down,  and  the  soil 
well  packed. 

The  variety  of  onions  used  was  a  very  fine  selection 
of  Globe  Yellow  Danvers,  which  I  have  been  perfect¬ 


ing  for  several  years.  Of  strawberries  we  set  chiefly 
Marshall  (which  are  shown  upon  the  left  of  the  cut), 
while  the  rest  of  the  field  are  Brandywine  and  Wm. 
Belt.  The  after  culture,  until  about  July  15,  was 
given  by  running  a  Z.  Breed  hand  weeder  over  both 
onions  and  berries  every  time  the  least  crust  formed, 
and  two  light  hand  weedings  among  the  onions.  Up 
to  that  date,  the  weather  was  very  dry,  and  had  we 
not  kept  an  earth  mulch  on  continuously,  a  failure 
would  have  resulted. 

About  the  date  named,  we  began  “bedding  in” 
runners,  which  consisted  in  arranging  these  runners 
as  shown  at  Fig.  211,  by  which  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  each  runner  has  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  and 
does  not  cross  or  interfere  with  any  other,  making 
the  after-hoeing  much  easier.  It  also  runs  the  last 


plants  of  the  season  (tips)  out  into  the  path  where 
they  are  harmless.  We  aim  to  leave  the  plants  from 
six  to  eight  inches  apart  each  way,  knowing  that  too 
many  plants  are  just  as  bad  as  so  many  weeds.  We 
also  aim  to  stop  the  runners  at  the  edge  of  the  out¬ 
side  onion  rows,  which  makes  the  rows  three  feet 
wide,  with  two-foot  paths  between.  In  bedding,  we 
use  a  homemade  tool  like  a  large  putty  knife,  with 
which  we  slightly  raise  the  ground  sidewise,  slip  the 
plant  in,  and  press  the  earth  back  on  it.  Thus  each 
plant  is  set  about  one  inch  deeper  than  it  would  have 
naturally  rooted,  which  makes  it  more  hardy  and 
productive.  As  all  plants  do  not  grow  and  run 
equally  well,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  were  obliged 
to  go  over  the  bed  several  times.  Great  care  was 

taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  crust 
forming,  by 
using  onion 
hoes  among  the 
young  plants 
which  hoes, 
being  narrow 
and  having  one 
end  forked, 
could  be  work¬ 
ed  in  among  the 
runners.  The 
latter  part  of 
August,  at 
which  time 
the  photograph 
was  taKen,  we 
began  pulling 
the  onion  crop. 
In  pulling,  we 
threw  the  three 
rows  of  onions 
between  the 
two  rows  of 
berries  over  in¬ 
to  and  with  the 
onions  between 
the  next  two 
rows  of  berries, 
thus  leaving 
one-half  the 
rows  clear  to  be 
worked  with 
the  horse  as 
shown  in  Fig. 
209.  After  the 
onions  had 
dried  for  about 
a  week,  they 
were  carried 
out  in  crates 
and  topped  on 
a  piece  of  land 
formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  crop 
of  early  potatoes.  The  remaining  rows  were  then 
cultivated.  The  yield  was  1,060  bushels  of  large 
onions,  not  counting  seconds.  While  this  yield  was 
satisfactory,  about  750  bushels  per  acre  for  the  land 
actually  used,  it  might  have  been  much  larger  had 
the  seed  not  failed  to  grow  in  some  parts  of  the  clay. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  crop. 

As  to  the  probable  yield  of  this  field  of  berries, 
nothiDg  with  certainty  can  be  said,  except  that  a  long 
winter,  a  cold  spring,  and  all  the  many  ills  that  the 
strawberry  is  heir  to,  are  before  them,  but  they  are 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  do  a  great  battle  for  themselves. 
If  they  do  as  well  as  the  bed  just  beside  them,  from 
which  the  plants  (Marshall)  were  taken  last  spring, 
did  during  the  pact  fruiting  season,  we  shall  be 
abundantly  rewarded.  Those  mentioned  yielded  at 
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the  rate  of  1,000  quarts  per  acre,  some  quarts  having 
but  from  14  to  16  berries  per  quart.  The  six  quarts 
of  Marshall  exhibited  by  me  at  the  Oswego  County 
Strawberry  Show  this  season  were  grown  upon  this 
bed,  and  were  said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever 
grown  in  Oswego  County.  f.  g.  tice. 

Oswego  County,  N  Y. 


A  WORD  ON  THE  HORSE  QUESTION. 

I  have  read  carefully  the  correspondence  in  regard 
to  horse  breeding  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  26. 
I  am  a  general  farmer,  and  grow  fruit,  grain  and 
stock.  I  endeavor  to  have  my  horses  a  source  of 
revenue,  as  much  as  my  hogs  or  cattle,  and  think 
that  the  breeders  have  brought  much  of  this  depres¬ 
sion  upon  themselves,  as  the  farmers  have  bred  every 
mare  that  would  breed,  regardless  of  conformation  or 
defects,  to  an  entire  horse  with  a  pedigree,  anticipat¬ 
ing  a  Maud  S,  Sunol  or  Fantasy.  It  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  depreciate  breeding,  for  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  any  well-bred  animal,  providing  he  has  a  stylish 
conformation,  and  reproduces  it.  It  has  always  been 
my  observation  that  style  will  outsell  speed,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  and  style  combined  with  strong  con¬ 
formation,  will  draw  a  plow,  or  wheat  to  market, 
while  speed  is,  usually,  in  the  box  stall  (many  times 
for  repairs).  In  other  words,  a  farmer  should  breed 
something  he  can  work  and  drive  light  besides. 

When  the  season  comes  for  fitting  the  horse  for 
market,  put  a  $2  stable  blanket  on  him,  trim  up  his 
ears,  cut  his  whiskers,  wash  out  his  tail  occasionally, 
and  make  him  presentable  or,  more  appropriately, 
marketable.  You  don’t  have  to  tell  the  horse  buyer, 
“  He  never  had  a  blanket  on  him,”  or  “  He  was  run¬ 
ning  to  the  straw  stack  yesterday,”  or  “  He  will  make 
a  beautiful  horse  when  in  shape.”  But  put  him  in 
shape,  have  him  led  out  as  if  alive,  and  look  at  the 
shingles  rather  than  the  foundation  of  the  barn  ; 
hitch  him  up  and  show  him  for  action  and  style,  and 
drive  him  no  faster  than  he  can  go,  and  show  a  clean, 
smooth  gait.  “  Three-minute  ”  horses  are  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  country,  if  information  is  reliable  ;  but 
that  is  too  fast  for  an  ordinary  carriage  horse  to  show 
well,  unless  one  know  that  he  can  go  that  fast,  and 
go  smooth.  First  impressions  go  a  great  ways  in  the 
mind  of  the  prospective  buyer,  so  have  him  look  well 
at  the  halter. 

I  usually,  during  the  winter,  shape  up  a  few  horses 
for  market,  work  them  on  the  farm  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  have  them  well  broken  to  show  if  necessary. 
A  pair  of  this  kind,  I  sold,  last  spring  ;  they  took  the 
first  prize  in  the  Victoria  class,  in  the  Chicago  horse 
show  in  June.  One  was  a  grade  Percheron,  the  other 
by  a  son  of  Lakeland  Abdallah.  They  were  sold  for 
a  fancy  price,  and  have  size  and  style. 

The  horse  question  to  the  farmer,  at  present,  is  to 
get  either  a  stylish  coacher  or  extra  heavy  draught 
horse.  Village  Farm,  Palo  Alto,  Woodburn,  etc.,  will 
furnish  the  speed.  We  must  begin  breeding ;  the 
supply  is  short,  and  always  will  be,  for  a  high-class 
carriage  horse,  and  the  farmers  can  afford  to  raise 
that  kind,  but  trotters  a’-e  not  farmers’  horses.  Be  as 
choice  of  the  selection  of  the  mare  as  of  the  stallion. 
Have  the  individual  horse  in  mind  first,  and  the  pedi¬ 
gree  last.  Breed  to  a  stallion  that  reproduces  himself, 
and  have  a  mare  that  “  always  raises  a  good  colt.” 

Watervliet,  Mich.  r.  h.  s. 


BUTTERMAKING  ON  THE  FARM. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HERD. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  dairy  farmer  has  just  this 
use  for  a  cow,  viz.,  as  a  machine  for  converting  the 
different  cattle  foods  into  butter  fat.  He  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  it  is  a  law  of  economics,  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  manufactured  article  is  better  rewarded 
than  is  the  production  of  crude,  raw  material,  and 
that  this  is  true  just  in  that  proportion  to  which  time 
and  skill  and  training  enter  into  the  manufacture. 
Take  an  example  of  what  are,  perhaps,  two  of  the 
most  primitive  types  of  agriculture,  wool-growing 
and  wheat  raising.  These  can  both  be  done  by  men 
of  low  intelligence.  Wheat  is  sold  in  the  world’s 
markets  by  the  serf  of  Russia,  by  the  ryot  of  India, 
by  the  fellah  of  Egypt,  by  the  Spanish  half -breed  of 
Argentina,  and  by  the  uncivilized  black  (under  white 
supervision)  of  Australia,  while  a  native  Kaffir  or 
Australian  tends  some  thousand  sheep  for  less  per 
day  than  an  American  mechanic  would  receive  per 
hour.  Both  wool  and  wheat  are  about  as  near  raw 
material  as  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  farm,  and  both 
(barring  exceptions)  are  raised  only  at  a  loss  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  But  when  there  comes  a 
trained,  skilled  man,  and  manufactures  this  grain 
into  choice  butter,  or  grows  an  Easter  lamb  at  10 
cents  per  pound,  then  the  half-civilized  man  cuts  no 
figure,  and  there  still  remains  some  profit  in  agrij 
culture. 

And  so  we  db  not  keep  cows  for  their  society,  or 
frotn  any  sentiment*.!  reasons  whatever,  bn*  because 


they  are  the  only  machines  the  world  has  yet  dis¬ 
covered,  for  producing  real  butter  fat.  The  dairy 
barn  where  we  shall  shelter  our  machines  is  just  as 
much  a  butter  factory  as  the  place  where  the  separa¬ 
tor  and  churn  stand.  We  feed  into  the  mangers  (the 
hoppers)  of  our  machines,  rough,  crude  materials 
worth  from  .$6  to  SI 2  per  ton,  and  after  many  manipu¬ 
lations,  we  carry  to  the  express  or  freight  office,  a 
product  worth  from  $300  to  $600  per  ton.  I  often 
think  of  this  when  I  drive  down  on  a  light  buck- 
board  wagon  with  the  equivalent  of  two  or  three  tons 
of  hay  and  grain,  packed  in  pound  prints. 

Experience  has  shown  how  other  classes  of  factor¬ 
ies  should  be  built,  and  I  think  that  we  are  coming  to 
have  a  pretty  generally  accepted  type  of  cow  stable. 
It  is  the  half  basement  of  a  building  from  32  to  36 
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feet  wide  and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  desired  number  of  animals.  This  width 
allows  for  two  rows  of  cows  facing  the  outside,  with 
a  feeding  alley  in  front  of  each  row,  and  a  driveway 
through  the  center  for  removing  the  manure.  The 
stable  should  be  Hooded  with  sunlight  through 
numerous  windows,  and  be  well  ventilated.  This 
matter  of  ventilation  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
problem  about  the  whole  design.  Probably  what  we 
may  call  the  typical  dairy  barn  should  take  the  form 
of  a  cross,  in  the  ground  plan,  as  shown  at  Fig.  212. 

Our  own  barn,  built  last  year,  has  precisely  these 
essential  features,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  changing 
them  were  we  to  rebuild.  This  style  of  barn  can  be 
either  two  or  three  stories  high  (in  our  own  case, 
three).  Grain  can  then  be  spouted  from  the  wagons 
to  bins  on  the  second  floor,  and  thence  to  the  lower 
floor  as  needed.  The  silo  can  be  filled  from  the  third 
floor,  a  14-foot  elevator  being  all  that  is  required  to 
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fill  a  30-foot  silo.  The  shortest  arm  of  the  cross  is  the 
main  entrance  and  bridge  house,  which  contains  the 
granary  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  cut-feed  room, 
grain  box,  and  engine  room  beneath  the  granary. 

The  longer  arm  of  the  cross  piece  is  a  hay  mow 
above,  sheep  on  the  second  story,  and  calf  pens  and 
horse  stalls  in  the  basement  beneath.  I  consider  that, 
with  modifications  to  meet  individual  conditions  or 
fancies,  this  may  be,  perhaps,  the  best  general  shape 
for  a  dairy  barn. 

Probably,  a  cow  should  rest  from  her  labors  for 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  each  year.  Most  of  them 
will  insist  upon  such  an  annual  vacation,  but  many 
cows  of  pronounced  milking  type,  will,  if  not  dried 
up,  milk  “  from  calf  to  calf.”  Some  good  cow  keepers 
advise  this  practice,  but  I  believe  that  the  oldtime 
idea  is  best.  When  a  cow  is  milked  continuously, 
the  amount  given  after  calving  is  small,  and  never 
reaches  the  “flush  ”  of  a  cow  which  has  gone  dry  a 


few  weeks,  and  recuperated  and  increased  her  milk¬ 
giving  or  mammary  apparatus.  In  other  words,  the 
cow  needs  time  to  “  make  up  bag.” 

Probably  there  is  no  longer  much  question  but  we 
want  our  cows  to  “close  for  repairs”  in  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust.  Between  the  usual  drought,  flies,  short  feed  and 
rush  of  other  farm  work,  they  are  the  hardest  months 
in  the  year  to  make  milk.  Some  recent  Danish  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  cows  freshening  in  the  fall,  gave 
25  per  cent  more  milk  during  the  next  milking  period, 
than  those  coming  fresh  in  the  spring.  The  cow  that 
calves  in  the  fall,  just  begins  to  fall  off  in  milk  when 
the  May  pasture  comes,  and  the  wonderful  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  of  this  best  of  all  rations,  makes  her 
milk  pretty  well  for  six  weeks  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  spring  cow  which  begins  to  decline  in 
November,  simply  goes  right  on  declining. 

Between  cold  storage  and  the  rush  into  Winter 
dairying,  the  old-time  difference  between  the  winter 


and  summer  price  of  butter  is  growing  less  marked  ; 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  are  those  who  have  been  doing  their 
largest  business  when  the  summer  pasture  fields  were 
deep  under  the  snow  banks,  jared  van  wagknen  jr. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  TUB  SILOS. 

Since  writing  my  recent  notes  about  tub  silos,  I 
have  visited  a  farmer  near  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  who  has  a 
large  “tub”  built  outside  the  barn,  with  no  protection 
save  its  round  roof.  “  How  long  have  you  been  using 
your  tub  silo  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  am  now  filling  it  for  the  third  season,  and  have 
been  furnishing  milk  to  village  patrons  during  that 
time,  which  has  evidently,  given  good  satisfaction.” 

“  While  the  tub  silo  may,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  preserve  your  ensilage  in  a  perfect  manner, 
is  it  not  liable  to  give  you  trouble  on  account  of 
freezing  during  periods  of  extreme  cold  ?” 

“That  question  is  often  asked,  and  I  will  admit 
that,  during  the  past  winter,  when  for  several  days 
the  mercury  dropped  to  20  and  25  degrees  below  zero, 
the  ensilage  was  found  slightly  frozen  near  the  out¬ 
side  ;  not  sufficiently,  however,  to  cause  any  percept¬ 
ible  loss,  as  it  was  all  utilized  as  food,  apparently 
with  no  injurious  results.  But  were  I  to  build 
another  silo,  it  would  be  on  the  same  principle,  only 
I  would  first  line  the  inside  with  tarred  paper,  and 
then,  for  a  second  lining,  use  %-inch  matched  pine  or 
good  hemlock,  nailing  the  uprights  to  horizontal 
strips  about  one-half  inch  in  thickness.  Thus  1  would 
secure  an  air  chamber  which,  I  think,  would  effectu¬ 
ally  prevent  freezing  in  the  coldest  weather.  But  we 
don’t  often  look  for  as  cold  weather  as  that  experi¬ 
enced  last  winter,  in  this  latitude.” 

“  Is  this  the  only  tub  silo  in  this  vicinity  ?  ” 

“  No,  there  are  several  others,  and  all  are  giving 
excellent  satisfaction.  Some  farmers  locate  them 
inside  their  barns,  utilizing  a  portion  of  the  bay,  if  it 
is  one  of  the  -ordinary  grain  barns.  Silos,  thus  pro¬ 
tected  with  the  usual  single  outside  covering  of  the 
barn,  with  an  inch  or  %-inoh  thickness  of  pine  or 
hemlock  boards,  are  proving  a  great  success.” 

In  a  subsequent  conversation  with  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  engine,  it  was  learned  that  cutting  ensilage 
and  filling  silos  is  a  business  he  has  followed  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons. 

“  What  have  you  learned,  during  that  time,  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  tub  silo,  as  compared  with  the 
square  ones  now  in  general  use  ?  ” 

“It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  have 
filled  a  great  many  round  or  ‘  tub  ’  silos,  some  of  them 
for  years  in  succession,  and  have  never  heard  any  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  right.” 

New  York.  _ irying  d.  cook. 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

EXPERIMENTS  in  grass  seeding. 

Last  season,  thousands  of  dollars  were  paid  out  for 
grass  seed  for  which  not  a  spire  of  grass  can  be 
shown.  Any  method  which  will  insure  a  good  seed¬ 
ing,  is  invaluable.  A  failure  to  secure  a  catch  not 
only  breaks  up  the  rotation  and  the  owner’s  plans, 
but  makes  the  risk  of  a  second  failure  much  greater 
by  taking  a  second  crop  from  the  land,  and  what  is 
still  more  detrimental,  clears  the  land  of  humus. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  account  of  Mr. 
Clark's  hay  in  a  recent  Rural  About  14  years  ago, 
I  plowed  a  stony,  steep,  thin-soiled,  hillside  in  the 
fall.  It  never  gave  a  quarter  of  a  crop  of  anything 
in  those  days.  In  the  spring,  it  was  plowed  again. 
In  August,  it  was  covered  with  daisies  and  weeds  of 
all  kinds  which  were  then  plowed  under.  I  noticed 
that  the  soil  had  turned  darker,  seemed  moister  and 
finer  in  texture,  in  fact,  looked  as  though  something 
might  grow  there.  After  several  harrowings,  I 
sowed  one-half  bushel  of  Timothy  seed,  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  in  with  a  peg- tooth  harrow.  The  Timothy 
came  up  quickly  and  grew  finely  ;  but  my  neighbors 
joked  considerably  about  the  smallness  of  my  wheat, 
not  knowing  that  I  did  not  sow  any.  Late  the  next 
season,  I  cut  more  hay  from  that  piece  than  I  ever 
had  before.  The  field  has  always  given  better  crops, 
since  the  trial,  and  it  was  a  paying  investment  to  give 
up  a  year's  use  of  the  land.  No  fertilizer  was  used. 
We  can  not  all  cut  such  grass  as  Mr.  Clark  did,  on 
account  of  the  location  of  our  fields,  and  would  be 
better  paid  to  sow  wheat  and  get  a  crop  while  waiting 
for  the  grass  to  grow. 

Since  adopting  the  plan  of  sowing  both  clover  and 
Timothy  at  the  same  time  with  the  wheat,  I  have 
had  very  good  success.  As  grass  is  the  main  object, 
I  give  a  light  seeding  of  wheat  and  a  heavy  one  of 
grass — not  over  two  bushels  of  wheat  and  10  quarts  of 
a  mixture  consisting  of  six  quarts  of  Timothy  and 
four  quarts  of  clover.  It  is  not  usual  to  sow  clover 
in  the  fall  for  fear  of  winterkilling,  but  I  obtain 
better  results  from  this  seeding  than  from  a  half 
bushel  sown  in  spring.  After  repeated  trials,  I  now 
sow  all  grass  seed  ahead  of  the  drill  teeth  or,  if  sown 
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with  the  seeder,  cover  with  a  smoothing1  harrow. 
Wherever  a  head  of  Timothy  has  gone  to  seed  and 
shelled  out,  one  will  find  young  Timothy  growing 
finely  ;  but  it's  early  in  the  season,  and  does  not  seem 
to  make  any  difference,  then,  whether  it  is  covered 
or  not ;  it  all  grows.  I  do  not  think  that  one  would 
ever  fail  if  lie  sowed  his  seed  at  the  same  time  Nature 
does.  If  sown  too  late,  the  grass  does  not  always  get 
root  enough  to  survive  cold  and  the  heaving  of  the 
soil.  Self-sown  Timothy  will  sprout  and  grow  on  the 
poorest  soil  and  roughest  spots,  but  fails  later  to  make 
a  full  crop,  because  its  seed  bed  is  not  in  proper  con¬ 
dition. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Clark  is  not  due  to  the  fertilizer 
applied,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  filled  so 
that  plants  find  a  congenial  (perhaps  comfortable 
would  appeal  more  strongly)  home.  Most  farmers 
fit  ground  so  that  tools  will  work  better,  or  because 
their  grandfathers  did,  without  thinking  what  kind 
of  a  home  they  are  making  for  the  future  plants. 
With  the  amount  of  cultivation  given  by  Mr.  Clark,  a 
finely  divided  soil  is  obtained,  which  will  hold  mois¬ 
ture,  favors  decomposition,  makes  plant  food  avail¬ 
able,  enables  the  roots  to  penetrate  long  distances 
making  the  danger  of  heaving  less,  and  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  every  seed  to  germinate.  It  would  seem  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  but  if  we  should  fit  a  few  acres 
in  this  way  each  year,  we  should  soon  have  more 
profitable  farms.  Such  articles  are  more  valuable 
because  of  the  unrest  of  mind  and  study  they  occasion, 
than  from  the  knowledge  that  some  unusually  favored 
location  has  produced  yields  so  far  above  the  average 
that  half  those  who  read  do  not  believe.  Among  my 
acquaintances,  those  who  do  not  believe  are  in  the 
majority,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  made  an  honest 
effort  to  obtain  a  large  yield  ;  but  they  base  their 
estimates  of  yields  on  what  they  have  seen  Nature 
produce  unaided  by  man.  The  few  who  have  intelli¬ 
gently  sought  to  get  above  the  average,  admit  that 
they  have  often  been  astonished  and  encouraged  by 
their  own  efforts,  always  receiving  a  profit  from 
thorough  cultivation,  and  that  their  idea  of  the  limit 
of  production  is  set  higher  up  after  every  trial.  The 
farm  without  grass  sod  to  plow  under  for  humus  will 
deteriorate,  and  the  idea  of  grass  being  a  secondary 
or  catch  crop  will,  in  time,  have  to  be  abandoned. 

_  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Two  More  Corn  Ties. — If  F.  H.,  on  page  624,  would 
add  one  piece  to  his  arrangement  for  making  corn 
ties,  he  could  make  the  whole  hook  at  one  move  The 
following  is  the  method  I  use  :  Into  a  large  block  of 
hard  wood  I  drive  three  20-penny  wire  nails  after  re¬ 
moving  the  heads,  as  shown  at  Fig.  213.  Then  insert 
one  end  of  a  piece  of  wire  between  the  two  spikes  at 
A,  which  should  be  just  far  enough  apart  to  admit 
the  wire.  Bend  the  wire  around  the  outside  one  at 
A,  and  then  continue  through  between  the  center 
spike  and  B,  then  around  B  and  towards  the  center 
spike  again.  Then  cut  it  off  at  that  point,  and  we 
have  a  hook  like  the  one  shown,  which  will  be  very 
nearly  like  those  of  F.  H.  The  outside  spikes  should 
lean  slightly  towards  the  center  one,  so  as  to  let  the 
hook  come  off  easily.  The  one  at  B  need  not  stick  up 
above  the  block  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
while  the  others  may  be  an  inch  high  or  more. 

Fulton,  Mich.  r.  r.  c. 

A  Canadian  Tie. — What  do  you  think  of  the  corn 
tie  shown  at  Fig.  213  ?  To  make  it,  set  a  short  length 
of  iron  rod  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
into  a  block  of  wood,  or  wherever  convenient,  so  that 
it  will  be  firmly  fixed  with,  say,  three  inches  project¬ 
ing  free.  Alongside,  with  just  enough  space  between 
to  allow  a  No.  10  steel  wire  to  pass  freely,  drive  in  a 
stout  nail  all  but  about  half  an  inch.  With  this 
apparatus,  bend  a  length  of  No.  10  steel  wire  into  a 
succession  of  circles  or  loops,  three  inches  apart,  and 
then,  with  the  aid  of  a  cold  chisel,  cut  through  the 
center  of  each  three-inch  space,  and  divide  it  into  as 
many  sections  as  there  are  circles  ;  each  section  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  circle  with  a  1%-inch  arm  extending  from 
each  side  in  a  straight  line.  The  cord  is  to  be  knotted 
around  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  where  the 
wire  intersects.  In  applying  it  around  a  shock  of 
corn,  it  is  drawn  tightly  and  the  loose  end  of  the  cord 
is  then  passed  around  the  arms  in  a  figure  8,  and 
tucked  under  the  band.  It  is  effective  as  well  as 
cheap,  and  its  manufacture,  moreover,  may  occupy 
an  otherwise  idle  hour  with  interest  and  satisfaction. 
The  cord  I  purpose  to  use  in  harvesting  my  own  piece 
of  corn,  is  tarred.  w.  o.  e. 

More  About  Apple  Jelly. — In  my  article  on  page 
576,  on  How  to  Make  Cider  Jelly,  I  thought  that  I 
had  made  everything  plain  ;  but  from  the  way  ques¬ 
tions  are  pouring  in,  it  is  evident  that  more  light  is 
wanted.  Our  press  has  a  capacity  of  75  bushels  of 
apples  ;  the  pomace  that  the  75  bushels  of  apples  pro¬ 
duce,  after  all  the  cider  is  pressed  out,  is  thrown  into 
a  vat  of  suitable  dimensions.  With  a  hoe,  we  break 


up  all  lumps,  about  125  gallons  of  hot  water  are 
poured  over  it,  and  left  to  soak  about  one  hour.  Some 
object  to  so  much  water,  but  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  a  bushel  of  apples  contains  all  the  way  from 
three  to  five  gallons  of  cider,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  a  little  over  1%  gallon  of  water  added  to  every 
bushel  of  apples,  will  not  make  a  pomace  very  wet  ; 
in  fact,  all  is  required  to  liberate  the  jelly  in  the 
pomace.  To  boil  the  juice  so  obtained,  after  pressing 
the  pomace,  we  have  a  copper  vat  with  a  coil  of 
copper  pipe  in  it.  The  steam  is  turned  into  this  coil 
at  one  end  ;  at  the  other  end,  it  escapes  into  a  vat, 
and  this  water  so  obtained,  we  use  to  soak  the  pomace 
with.  We  use  no  sugar  or  anything  else.  We  simply 
boil  the  juice  until  it  will  jelly.  As  stated  before, 
we  have  ready  sale  for  it  in  this  shape  ;  however, 
sugar  may  be  used,  and  thus  make  a  superior  jelly 
for  table  use.  If  I  were  the  owner  of  the  mill,  I 


would  grind  the  pomace  over  again,  and  then  soak  it, 
and  I  would  get  as  much  more  jelly.  The  value  of 
the  pomace  is  not  yet  fully  known.  j.  Bollinger. 

Ohio. 

Cow  Peas  and  Crimson  Clover  in  Ohio. 

In  1894,  I  sowed  my  first  Crimson  clover  about 
August  20,  on  the  most  exposed  spot  on  the  farm.  It 
was  sown  with  Timothy  and  Red  clover.  The  chickens 
got  the  most  of  it,  but  every  plant  that  was  alive  in 
the  fall,  bloomed  the  nfext  spring.  About  May  20, 
1895,  I  sowed  some  again,  this  time  with  Red  clover 
alone.  About  half  of  it  headed  out  in  the  fall,  and 
died  ;  the  rest  came  through  all  right.  If  the  season 
had  not  been  unusually  dry,  the  Crimson  clover 


A  NEW  SEEDLING  CRAB  APPLE.  Fig.  214. 

See  Rukalisms,  Page  674. 

would,  undoubtedly,  have  gone  to  seed  in  the  fall, 
and  then  died. 

This  spring,  I  had  a  piece  of  rye — after  potatoes — 
that  I  plowed  under  when  the  grain  was  in  the  milk. 
I  sowed  about  24  quarts  of  cow  peas  to  the  acre,  be¬ 
fore  harrowing  any.  The  soil  was  then  worked  till 
it  was  pretty  solid,  considering  the  heavy  growth  of 
rye  that  went  under  in  places.  The  last  stroke  of  the 
harrow  left  it  in  nice  shape  for  the  Crimson  clover 
seed  which  was  sown  on  June  20,  eight  quarts  per 
acre,  and  covered  with  a  light  clod  crusher,  properly 
weighted  with  stones.  A  heavy  rain  the  next  day, 
followed  by  lighter  ones,  sprouted  all  the  seed  nicely, 
and  a  week  from  the  day  that  the  field  was  sown,  it 
was  quite  green.  The  peas  were  a  dark  green  at 
first,  but  soon  began  to  turn  yellow  in  spots,  and 
•thort-ly  after,  ceased  to  grow.  The  yellow  spot*  in* 
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creased  m  size  until  they  covered  nearly  all  of  the 
field.  On  a  small  part  of  the  field,  the  peas  have  made 
a  growth  of  about  four  feet,  and  stand  about  two  feet 
high.  I  have  seen  but  one  blossom  at  this  writing 
(September  21).  The  clover  has  made  an  excellent 
growth,  covering  the  ground  completely,  and  is  now 
about  eight  inches  high.  About  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  clover  is  starting  to  bloom  now,  but 
there  will  be  plenty  left  if  one-half  does  go  to  seed 
this  fall.  The  cow  peas,  smartweed  and  Panic  grass 
will  furnish  a  good  winter  protection  for  the  clover, 
and  will  make  a  “  balanced  ration  ”  for  potatoes  next 
year. 

A  part  of  the  same  field,  from  which  the  potatoes 
were  not  dug  in  time  to  follow  with  rye,  was  sown  to 
oats  and  Canada  peas,  and  cut  for  hay.  They  were 
cultivated  in  without  plowing,  and  made  a  heavy 
growth.  July  25,  the  stubble  was  cut  up  with  a  Cut¬ 
away  harrow,  and  was  sown  to  Crimson  clover  and 
turnips.  Where  the  soil  was  light  and  loose,  both 
clover  and  turnips  have  made  a  good  growth,  but 
where  it  is  stiff  clay,  the  growth  of  clover  is  compara¬ 
tively  smaller  than  on  the  plowed  ground  adjoining. 
The  cow  peas  were  a  dirty  white  color,  with  brown 
eyes.  A  neighbor  sowed  some  of  the  same  variety, 
alone  and  they  made  no  better  growth  than  mine  did. 

Trumbull  County,  O.  e.  tully. 


A  STRAWBERRY  BED  ON  A  BARREL. 

A  UNIQUE  SCHEME  FOR  CLOSE  CULTURE. 

The  idea  of  growing  strawberries  on  a  barrel,  is, 
probably,  a  novelty  to  most  people  ;  yet  the  plan  is 
being  quite  extensively  introduced  in  our  village,  by 
Mr.  E.  O.  Hall,  who  is  an  expert  gardener,  and 
nurseryman.  Having  experimented  for  several  years 
in  the  different  methods  of  growing  strawberries,  I 
became  interested  in  Mr.  Hall’s  plan.  I  obtained  an 
interview  with  him,  and  he  gave  me  a  full  description 
of  his  barrel  method  in  detail,  which  is  as  follows  : 

The  barrels  for  this  purpose  are  made  of  hard  wood 
and  strongly  bound  with  iron.  Linseed  oil  barrels 
are  preferred.  The  outside  of  the  barrel  may  be  laid 
off  in  four-inch  squares.  Commencing  about  two 
inches  from  the  bottom,  inch  holes  are  bored  in  the 
centers  of  the  squares,  horizontally  around  the  barrel, 
making  27  holes  in  the  row,  four  inches  apart.  Five 
rows  of  holes  are  bored  around  the  barrel,  eight 
inches  apart,  or  in  each  alternate  square.  The  second 
row  of  holes  from  the  bottom  is  bored  on  the 
perpendicular  lines,  and  so  on,  alternately,  to  the  top 
of  the  barrel  ;  in  this  way,  holes  are  bored  for  135 
plants.  Ordinary  bedded  plants  are  used,  of  any 
variety  desired,  mixing  the  perfect  and  imperfect 
varieties  as  in  garden  culture. 

The  barrel  is  filled  with  soil  to  the  level  of  the  first 
row  of  holes,  putting  in  rich  garden  soil  with  a  little 
well-rotted  manure  thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  The 
plants  are  next  inserted  through  the  holes  with  the 
roots  a  little  higher  than  the  stems,  to  allow  for 
settling.  The  roots  are  well  spread  apart,  and  more 
soil  is  put  in,  and  firmly  packed  over  them.  A  little 
water  is  sprinkled  on  them,  and  the  process  continued 
until  the  barrel  is  filled,  when  it  is  covered  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  moisture. 

In  watering  the  plants,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  keep  them  wet.  The  better  way  is  to  make  several 
holes  down  through  the  barrel  with  a  stick,  and  pour 
in  water  or  liquid  manure  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  plants,  giving  them  more  during  the  time  of 
fruiting.  The  advantages  of  the  barrel  method  of 
growing  strawberries  are  that  no  runners  grow,  and 
the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  is  directed  towards 
growing  fruit.  The  berries  are  perfectly  clean,  all 
cultivation  and  weeding  are  dispensed  with,  and  there 
is  a  great  economy  of  space.  If  the  plants  were  spread 
out  as  in  garden  culture,  they  would  occupy  nearly 
one  square  rod  of  land.  The  plants  may  be  put  in 
either  in  the  spring  or  fall.  If  they  are  put  in  during 
August  or  September,  they  will  yield  nearly  a  full 
crop  the  next  year,  and  will  continue  to  bear  for  four 
or  five  years  without  renewal.  Five  bushels  are  the 
maximum  yield,  and  three  or  four  the  average,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  variety  and  management. 

A  good  exposure  to  the  sun  is  desirable,  although 
they  will  do  very  well  in  partial  shade.  It  is  advised 
that  the  foliage  of  the  plants  be  occasionally  sprinkled, 
and  in  the  winter,  a  light  covering  of  straw  thrown 
over  the  barrel.  Mr.  Hall  has  been  working  at  this 
business  for  eight  years,  and  has  set  up  over  1,000 
barrels,  and,  as  far  as  he  knows,  his  work  has  been  a 
success.  The  most  of  them  were  for  city  people,  a 
large  number  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

This  plan  of  growing  strawberries  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  people  living  in  villages  and.  cities,  who 
have  no  -gardens,  and  makes  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
grow  his  own  strawberries,  who  has  a  space  of  three 
feet  on  which  to  set  a  barrel.  When  the  plants  are 
in  full  growth,  the  foliage  completely  hides  the  bar¬ 
rel,  and  When  in  bloorii,  pte««nt#  the  appearance  o  1 
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a  huge  bouquet,  and  makes  a  very  pretty  ornament 
for  the  lawn. 

People  who  have  experience  in  growing  house 
plants,  know  that  a  large  plant  can  be  grown  in  a 
small  quantity  of  soil.  If  the  soil  be  weighed  or 
analyzed  before  and  after  growing  the  plant,  it  will 
be  found  that  only  a  small  quantity  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed,  probably  less  than  10  per  cent.  From  this  it 
will  be  understood  how  a  barrel  will  hold  sufficient 
soil  for  so  many  plants,  and  how  they  will  grow  in 
the  same  soil  for  four  or  five  years.  The  water  which 
is  absorbed  through  the  roots,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  atmosphere  which  is  absorbed  through  the 
leaves,  are,  by  far.  the  greater  part  of  the  plant  food 
required  for  their  growth.  The  commercial  grower 
will  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  any  profit  in 
growing  strawberries  in  this  way  for  market.  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  few  persons  are  making  the  trial,  but  as 
yet,  I  have  no  report  from  them.  But  any  one  can 
make  a  trial  of  it,  and  learn  its  advantages.  If  the 
plan  should  prove  a  success  on  a  large  scale,  prob¬ 
ably  something  cheaper  and  more  convenient  could 
be  devised,  than  barrels,  and  many  improvements  be 
evolved  from  this  idea.  w.  h.  JENKINS. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FAIRS. 

After  attending  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  and 
several  county  fairs,  as  either  spectator  or  judge. 
I  felt  not  a  little  pride  at  our  own  Queens  County  Fair 
just  brought  to  a  successful  close.  The  weather  was 
favorable  for  a  good  attendance,  the  fair  was  well 
patronized,  was  a  financial  success,  which  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  so  many  fake 
shows  as  disgrace  some  of  our  fairs.  That  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  cannot  make  a  successful  fair  without  the 
accompaniment  of  such  shows  as  the  Streets  of  Paris, 
negro  minstrels,  and  lady  snake  charmers,  with  all 
the  accompanying  noise  of  the  “  barkers  ’  to  attract 
the  people  to  tlieir  disgusting  displays,  speaks  ill,  to 
my  mind,  of  the  management.  I  noticed  that  your 
correspondent  in  writing  of  the  Syracuse  fair  said 
that  some  particularly  obnoxious  thing  was  promptly 
suppressed  when  the  attention  of  the  officers  was 
drawn  to  it.  But  why  admit  such  things  at  all  ?  Is 
that  what  we  are  to  learn  at  our  fairs  ? 

The  fruit  department  at  Syracuse  was  simply  grand. 
The  pear  and  peach  crops  were  hurt  by  the  severe 
winter,  but  the  apple  and  grape  exhibits  could 
scarcely  be  equaled.  The  apple  exhibit  from  the 
Geneva  Station  was  noticeable  for  the  number  of 
varieties,  and  their  perfection  of  growth  ;  in  the  whole 
300  plates,  it  would  have  been  difiicult  to  find  a  scaly 
or  wormy  specimen,  showing  that  spraying,  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  is  what  is  needed  for  perfect  fruit.  The 
show  of  vegetables  would  have  been  a  bad  second 
to  either  the  Queens  Co.  or  Suffolk  Co.  fairs,  at 
which  I  was  much  surprised.  As  was  to  have  been 
expected  in  western  New  York,  the  display  of  honey 
and  honey  makers  and  homes  was  really  large  and 
interesting;  the  different  kinds  of  bees  and  beehives 
were  well  worth  studying. 

Our  show  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants  at 
Mineola,  was  very  fine,  that  of  fruit  good  to  very 
good.  I  noticed  the  San  Jos6  scale  on  some  fruits 
shown;  that  is  wrong  and  should  not  be  allowed. 
There  is  a  law  in  this  State  against  allowing 
affected  stocks  to  be  moved  from  the  nursery  with¬ 
out  first  disinfecting,  and  if  we  are  ever  to  get  rid  of 
it,  now  is  the  time,  while  it  is  confined  to  small  local¬ 
ities.  A  neighbor  had  it  introduced  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ;  the  entomologist  of  the  station  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  by  promptly  attending  to  it,  has  his 
trees  clean.  But  it  requires  prompt  and  continued  care. 

Queens  County,  N.  Y.  H. 


THE  ASPARAGUS  RUST 

A  HEW  AND  DANGEROUS  DISEASE. 

A  somewhat  new  disease  has  been  noticed  in  some 
of  the  asparagus  fields  of  New  Jersey.  The  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  authorities  have  issued 
a  circular  from  which  we  take  the  following  notes  : 

When  an  asparagus  field  is  badly  infested  with  the 
rust,  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  unseason¬ 
able  maturing  of  the  plants.  Instead  of  the  usual 
healthy  green  color,  the  field  has  a  brownish  hue,  as 
if  insects  had  sapped  the  plants,  or  frost  had  destroyed 
their  vitality.  Busted  asparagus  plants,  when  viewed 
closely,  are  found  to  have  the  skin  of  the  stems,  both 
large  and  small,  lifted  as  if  blistered,  and  in  the  rup¬ 
tures  of  the  epidermis,  dark-brown  spots  are  readily 
seen.  These  brown  dots  or  lines  are  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  remind  the  close  observer  of  similar 
spots  in  the  broken  skin  of  stems  of  grains  and 
grasses,  and  of  the  leaves  of  corn,  also  due  to  rusts, 
but  not  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  asparagus. 

The  asparagus  rust  is  due  to  a  fungus  (Puccinia 
asparagi  D.  C.),  that  is,  a  minute  plant  consisting  of 
microscopic  threads  which  grow  through  the  sub¬ 


stance  of  the  asparagus  plant,  taking  up  the  nourish¬ 
ment  that  is  needed,  and  finally  break  through  the 
surface  to  bear  the  innumerable  brown  spores  that 
give  the  dark  color  to  the  spots  on  the  asparagus 
skins.  This  is  the  last  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  rust  fungus,  and  as  such,  remains  over  winter. 
When  the  warm,  moist  weather  of  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  comes,  the  spores  above  mentioned  germinate, 
and  a  new  lot  of  asparagus  plants  may  become  in¬ 
fested. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  checking  the  rust, 
namely,  by  destroying  the  spores,  and  by  preventing 
their  growing  upon,  and  getting  a  foothold  in,  the 
substance  of  healthy  asparagus  plants.  The  rust 
fungi  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  check — by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  plants  they  feed  upon — by  means  of  fun¬ 
gicides,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  etc.,  sprayed  upon  them 
during  the  growing  season.  While  something  may 
be  hoped  for  with  the  spraying  pump  in  July  and 
August,  the  chief  method  of  eradication  lies  in  the 
destruction  of  the  spores  this  fall.  This  can  be  done 
in  a  very  simple  and  effective  manner,  by  carefully 
gathering  all  the  parts  of  the  asparagus  plants  that 
are  above  ground  and  burning  them.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  stack  the  tops  and  leave  them  to 
natural  decay ;  and  to  place  them  in  manure  heaps 
would  be  still  worse.  The  only  safe  thing  to  do, 
when  a  serious  enemy  like  this  is  in  the  asparagus 
field,  is  to  burn  the  plants,  even  to  the  last  scrap  that 
can  be  gathered  up.  Let  this  be  done  at  once,  for 
any  delay  means  the  breaking  up  of  the  brittle,  rusty 
plants,  and  a  generous  sowing  of  the  spores  upon  the 
ground.  If  the  fire  could  go  over  the  whole  field,  and 
burn  all  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  pieces,  that 
would  be  the  best  of  all.  This  autumn  burning  should 
be  done  by  every  asparagus  grower,  even  though  the 
rust  is  not  yet  seen  by  him.  This  enemy  may  become 
very  serious  if  thorough  measures  be  not  taken  at 
once,  and  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  asparagus  culture. 


EVERGREENS  FOR  A  SMALL  PLACE 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  not  opportune  to 
speak  of  flowers  out  of  doors.  But,  as  the  value  of 
evergreens  in  beautifying  a  place,  and  in  giving 
pleasure  in  the  winter  season,  is  so  well  recognized, 
I  purpose  to  name  a  few  small  growing  ones  well 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  which  do  very  well 
planted  in  early  October. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  but  few  evergreens  prove  more 
satisfactory  than  the  various  sorts  of  Retinisporas. 
There  are  two  with  pleasing  green  foliage,  Pisifera 
and  Plumosa,  and  each  of  these  has  a  golden  variety. 
All  are  particularly  pretty  when  of  small  size,  and  as 
they  never  attain  the  size  of  pines,  they  may  be 
planted  where  small-sized  evergreens  are  desired. 
They  stand  pruning  well,  not  objecting  at  all  to  an 
annual  clipping,  so  that  the  keeping  of  them  within 
bounds  is  easy.  But  do  not  clip  these,  or  any  other 
evergreens,  to  have  them  become  stiff-looking  or 
statue-like  objects.  Let  branches  go  as  they  will,  to 
some  extent.  Beauty  is  not  in  primness.  There  is  a 
Retinispora  called  Squarrosa,  having  steel-blue  foliage, 
which  is  represented  by  no  other  evergreen.  Small 
plants  of  this,  of  two  to  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
are  particularly  pleasing. 

For  one  of  vivid  green  color  and  rather  dwarf  habit, 
try  Obtusa  nana.  It  keeps  its  bright  green  color  all 
the  time,  winter  and  summer,  and,  making  but  a 
quite  small  bush,  it  is  much  planted.  The  Hemlock 
spruce  is  a  universally  admired  tree.  No  matter 
whether  growing  as  it  will,  or  kept  down  by  pruning, 
its  habit  and  appearance  always  please.  Another, 
not  so  well  known,  is  called  Douglas  spruce,  and  it 
stands  alone  in  the  dark  green  color  of  its  foliage. 
Those  raised  from  Colorado  seeds  are  the  ones  to 
plant.  The  Washington  and  Oregon  forms  are  not 
hardy  enough  for  general  northern  planting.  This 
and  the  hemlock  must  not  be  set  too  close  to  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  as  their  growth  is  more  tree-like  than  any  other 
evergreen  mentioned  in  these  notes.  There  is  a  val¬ 
uable  evergreen  from  the  Pacific  coast  too  rarely  seen 
in  cultivation — the  Thujopsis  borealis.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  here.  It  makes  a  thick  growth,  and  is  valu¬ 
able  to  plant  where  a  dense-looking,  pyramidal  ever¬ 
green  is  required.  It  is  a  prime  favorite  with  the 
English,  and  it  exists  in  England  in  a  gold  and  a 
silver-tinted  variety,  both  most  beautiful  evergreens. 

Where  but  very  little  room  can  be  afforded,  the 
various  forms  of  arbor-vitae  are  in  good  repute.  Be¬ 
sides  the  common  American,  there  are  these  varieties: 
George  Peabody  and  Meehani,  both  golden-tipped  ; 
Queen  Victoria,  silver-tipped  ;  Globosa  and  Pumila, 
both  globe-shaped;  and  Pyramidalis,  Filifolia  and 
Crista ta,  upright  grower.  Some  of  the  yews  and  the 
broad-leaved  box  are,  also,  good  for  small  places. 
When  planted  in  the  fall,  as  all  may  very  well  be,  a 
good  mulching  of  manure  should  be  placed  about 
them,  enough  to  keep  the  frost  from  the  roots,  if 
possible.  Joseph  meehan. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

SOME  INSECT  AND  FUNGOUS  DEPREDATORS. 

ANSWERS  BY  M.  V.  SDINGERLAND. 

Swelling  at  the  End  of  Twigs. 

G.  H.  F.,  St.  Lawrence .  N.  T. — I  send  some  affected  twigs  cut 
from  an  early  apple  tree.  What  is  the  trouble  and  the  remedy  ? 
One-half  the  tree  is  killed  by  it,  and  the  other  half  badly  affected. 
No  other  trees  in  the  orchard  are,  as  yet.  affected. 

Near  the  end  of  last  year's  growth,  the  twigs  were 
thickened  to  nearly  twice  their  normal  size.  I  have 
often  noticed  this  peculiar  swelling  near  the  ends  of 
twigs,  but  have  never  been  able  to  discover  anything 
which  would  indicate  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  insect 
or  a  fungous  disease.  The  indications  are  that  the 
growth  was  checked  early  in  the  season,  by  some  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tip  of  the  shoot,  and  Nature,  in  her  efforts 
to  repair  the  damage,  carried  a  surplus  of  food  to  that 
point,  thus  swelling  the  shoot.  The  enlargements 
seem  not  to  prevent  new  shoots  from  starting  out  the 
next  season  ;  I  thus  doubt  whether  the  death  of  the 
branches  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  swollen 
parts  of  the  twigs.  1  can  suggest  no  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  enlargements;  we  know  too  little  about 
their  cause  to  enable  us  to  prescribe  remedies. 

Spotted  Plums  ;  Cultivating  Orchards. 

Stoughton,  Mass.— I  send  specimens  of  Jaj>an  plums. 
What  causes  the  spots  or  blemishes,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 
The  trees  have  been  planted  three  years.  These  sent  are  the  first 
fruit,  and  all  that  are  on  one  tree.  I  have  100  trees— Abundance, 
Burbank  and  Ogon.  They  are  on  light,  sandy  soil,  in  an  elevated 
locality,  the  slope  facing  north.  The  trees  made  very  satisfactory 
growth.  I  have  two  acres  of  orchard — apple,  plum  and  pear  set 
two  years  ago.  This  season,  the  ground  was  cultivated  only 
once.  It  is  now  covered  with  grass  and  weeds.  Will  it  injure  the 
young  trees  to  mow  these  and  plow  under  for  humus  ?  Can  I  do 
it  at  any  time  ? 

The  spots  or  blemishes  were,  evidently,  made  by 
the  plum  curculio  after  the  fruit  was  quite  large  ; 
the  peculiar  crescent  of  the  curculio’s  work  was 
visible  in  the  spots.  The  surest  and  most  effective 
method  of  fighting  this  old  offender  is  to  jar  the 
beetles  from  the  trees  on  to  sheets,  and  then  destroy 
them.  “  Curculio  catcher”  machines  are  now  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  by  our  largest  plum  growers.  The  chief 
trouble  with  the  plums,  however,  was  not  the  spots, 
but  from  the  bl  emishes  as  a  starting  point,  the  plum- 
rot  fungus  had  spread,  and  the  fruits  were  rapidly 
rotting.  This  disease  was  discussed  in  detail  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  July  11,  1896.  It  is  a  very  difficult  dis¬ 
ease  to  check,  and  only  thorough  work  will  bring 
results.  Pick  off  and  burn  all  mummy  fruits  found 
hanging  on  the  trees  in  the  spring  before  growth 
begins.  Then  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  when 
the  fruit  is  small,  following  with  several  applications 
of  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution  until 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  Orchards,  especially  when 
they  are  young,  will  do  the  best  work  if  cultivated 
like  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  ;  but  the  cultivation  should 
not  be  continued  after  about  July  15.  Keep  the 
ground  covered  the  rest  of  the  season  and  during  the 
winter  with  Crimson  clover  or  some  similar  crop  that 
can  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring  for  humus.  Leave 
the  weeds  and  grass  to  cover  the  soil  this  winter,  and 
plow  them  under  in  the  spring. 

The  Fiery  Hunter  and  Its  Work. 

G.  0.  S.,  Passaic,  N.  J.—l  send  a  bug  and  a  tomato  leaf.  The 
bug  was  undex-  a  sti-awberry  plant  which  was  eaten  up  at  the 
roots.  The  life  of  the  bug  is  remarkable;  having  severed  the 
back  part  of  his  body,  I  thought  that  he  would  soon  die;  but  soon 
he  was  as  lively  as  when  he  was  uninjured.  I  then  stuck  one  pin 
in  him  that  did  not  hurt  him,  then  one  more  pin  and  that  has  not 
killed  him  after  several  hours.  What  can  be  applied  to  the  soil 
to  kill  the  worms  and  bugs  ? 

Although  the  insect  found  under  the  strawberry 
plant  reached  me  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  I 
was  able  to  recognize  it  by  the  rows  of  peculiar 
copper-colored  pits  still  visible  on  a  piece  of  one  wing 
cover.  It  is  called  the  Fiery  Hunter  (Calosoma 
calidum),  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  ground 
beetles.  The  shining  black  beetles  with  long  legs 
which  are  very  common  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
lurking  under  stones  or  rubbish,  or  running  through 
the  grass,  are  ground  beetles.  Most  of  the  ground 
beetles,  as  well  as  their  grubs,  are  predaceous,  feed¬ 
ing  upon  other  insects,  which  they  spring  upon  or 
capture  by  chase.  The  Fiery  Hunter  has  been  known 
to  climb  trees  in  search  of  caterpillars.  The  most 
efficient  enemies  of  grubs,  cutworms,  and  other  injur¬ 
ious  ground  insects,  are,  usually,  these  ground  beetles. 
Thus  the  beetle  found  near  the  roots  was,  doubtless, 
there  after  White  Grubs  ;  very  likely  the  grub  which 
ate  the  roots  had  recently  furnished  a  juicy  morsel 
for  the  Fiery  Hunter.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
beetle  ate  the  roots.  Many  insects  are  very  tenacious 
of  life  ;  the  well-known  Plum  curculio  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  We  have  had  them  live  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  a  poison  bottle  in  which  ordinary  insects  would 
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die  in  five  minutes.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
insects  to  live  for  days  after  being1  impaled  upon  pins. 
I  know  of  no  more  successful  method  of  controlling 
under-ground  insects  than  frequent  cultivation  and  a 
short  rotation  of  crops.  The  tomato  leaf  did  not 
reach  me,  so  I  cannot  diagnose  the  trouble. 

White  Grubs  in  Strawberries. 

B.  T.  W.,  Rochester,  Mass.— I  send  a  box  containing  a  couple  of 
grubs  or  worms  that  I  would  like  to  have  named.  They  eat  off 
the  roots  of  strawberry  plants.  For  some  weeks,  I  have  noticed 
them  frequently,  and  now  I  find  them  putting  in  their  work  on 
fancy  strawberry  plants  set  a  month  ago,  and  doing  well  except 
for  them.  Will  you  name  them  and  tell  me  what  to  do  to  destroy 
them?  Of  course,  when  I  find  a  plant  wilting,  I  dig  down,  find 
and  destroy  them. 

The  grubs  found  eating  the  strawberry  roots  were 
genuine  White  Grubs.  As  we  have  so  often  stated  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past  year,  White  Grubs  are  the 
young  or  the  larvte  of  the  large  brown  beetles  which 
fly  into  our  rooms  at  night  about  June  1,  and  buzz 
around  near  the  ceiling — we  call  them  May  Beetles  or 
“  June  Bugs  ”.  I  have  discussed  their  life  history,  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  in  several  answers  within  a  year. 
I  know  of  no  application  that  may  be  made  on  or  in 
the  soil  that  will  kill  White  Grubs,  and  not,  at  the 
same  time,  kill  all  vegetation  thereon.  Hand-picking 
and  frequent  cultivation  and  rotation,  are  the  best 
suggestions  I  can  give  for  controlling  them  in  straw¬ 
berry  beds.  An  important  preventive  is  never  to  set 
a  strawberry  bed  on  recently  plowed  sod,  for  such 
lands  are  the  natural  haunts  of  the  grubs,  and  when 
the  grass  is  plowed  under,  they  are  forced  to  eat  the 
strawberry  roots.  Always  prepare  land  for  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  by  growing  thereon,  for  two  or  more  years, 
some  crop,  like  corn  or  potatoes,  that  needs  thorough 
and  frequent  cultivation. 


Pear  Blight  and  Plum  Rots. 

H.  J.  W.,  Cheltenham,  Ont.—l.  What  is  the  remedy  for  the  pear 
blight  which  affects  pear  trees  this  year?  2.  Is  there  any  pre¬ 
ventive  for  the  rot  in  my  New  Imperial  tomatoes  ?  I  have  noticed 
that  the  rot  is  worst  where  the  most  cow  manure  was  applied 
last  fall.  3-  What  causes  our  plums  to  rot  when  they  should  begin 
to  ripen  ?  They  are  on  rich  ground. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  8LINGERLAND. 

I.  Pear  Blight,  or  “  fire  blight,”  also  attacks  apple, 
quince,  Siberian  crab  apple,  wild  crab  apple,  the 
mountain  ash,  service  berry,  and  all  the  species  of 
hawthorns.  It  is  a  contagious,  bacterial  disease,  the 
microbes  being  carried  from  tree  to  tree  by  the  in¬ 
sects  which  visit  the  flowers.  A  few  of  the  germs 
survive  the  winter  in  some  of  the  blighted  branches, 
and  these  few  are  the  source  of  contagion  for  the 
succeeding  season.  The  only  sure  method  of  check¬ 
ing  and  exterminating  the  disease,  is  to  cut  out  and 
burn  the  affected  parts,  and  the  best  time  to  do  this 
is  just  before  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn  ;  never  cut 
through  a  diseased  part  and  then  use  the  same  knife 
in  cutting  healthy  wood,  for  a  few  germs  will  adhere 
to  the  blade,  and  these  may  inoculate  the  healthy 
wood.  No  spray  of  any  kind  can  check  the  disease. 

2.  The  first  indications  of  tomato  rot  appear  as  a 
small,  black  spot  on  the  blossom  end  of  the  half-grown 
fruit.  This  spot  quickly  increases  in  size,  until  often, 
half  of  the  tomato  is  involved.  Warm,  moist  weather 
appears  to  be  particularly  favorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease.  It  is  thought  that  bacteria  may 
be  the  first  cause  of  the  rot,  but  a  fungous  disease  is 
also  largely  concerned  in  the  decay.  Prof.  Bailey 
says  that  this  rot  “  can  be  kept  in  check  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  material  to  un¬ 
trained  plants,  especially  upon  rich  soil,  where  there 
may  be  a  thick  growth.  Plants  which  are  trained  to 
stakes  and  pruned,  admit  of  thorough  treatment.  The 
rot  appears  to  be  less,  as  a  rule,  if  the  plants  are  so 
trained  that  the  fruits  and  vines  dry  off  quickly  after 
rains  and  dews.  In  single-stem  training  out-of-doors, 
rot  was  greatly  reduced.  Straw  placed  underneath 
the  vines  appears  to  increase  the  tendency  to  rot,  and 
the  same  appears  to  be  true  of  heavy  dressings  of 
stable  manure.  The  less  improved  varieties  of  toma¬ 
toes,  like  many  of  the  old  angular  sorts,  and  the 
cherry  and  plum  varieties,  are  almost  exempt  from 
attack.” 

3.  The  rotting  of  plums,  peaches  and  cherries  is  due 
to  a  fungous  disease  known  as  the  Brown  Rot  (Monilia 
fructigena).  It  is  the  most  destructive  fungous 
enemy  of  the  stone  fruits,  and  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
eastern  fruit-growing  sections.  A  microscopic  spore 
or  seed  falls  upon  the  green  fruit  in  early  summer, 
and,  under  favorable  moisture  conditions,  grows  by 
sending  out  a  little  rootlet  into  the  fruit.  The 
branches  of  the  rootlet  rapidly  push  their  way  all 
through  the  pulp,  with  the  result  that  the  tissues  be¬ 
come  rotten.  One  or  two  small  brown  spots  first  ap¬ 
pear  on  an  affected  fruit,  and  these  enlarge  until  they 
take  in  the  whole  fruit  which  becomes  covered  with  a 
velvety  coating  consisting  of  millions  of  microscopic 
spores  or  seeds.  The  wind  dislodges  and  blows  the 
spores  on  to  other  unaffected  fruits,  and  starts  the 


disease  anew.  The  rotten  fruits  often  continue  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  tree,  gradually  shriveling  up,  until,  finally, 
they  become  dry  and  hard,  forming  the  well-known 
“mummied”  fruits  often  seen  on  the  trees  in  the 
winter.  Much  danger  lurks  in  these  wintering 
“mummies”.  A  few  dormant  spores  still  adhere  to 
some  of  them,  and  their  interior  is  filled  with  the 
dormant  roots  of  the  fungus,  and  these  start  into 
growth  and  produce  a  new  crop  of  seeds  during  the 
first  warm,  damp  spell  in  early  spring.  These  spores 
are  scattered  everywhere,  and  many  of  them  develop 
in  the  blossoms,  and  often  occasion  serious  loss  in  this 
manner. 

The  fruit  may  be  attacked  at  almost  any  stage  in 
its  growth,  but  the  disease  is  most  destructive  about 
the  time  of  ripening.  The  appearance  of  brown  spots 
on  the  fruit  is  the  first  visible  sign  of  the  disease. 
The  conditions  are,  sometimes,  so  favorable  that  it 
increases  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  a  whole  crop 
may  “  rot”  in  a  few  days.  When  the  disease  reaches 
the  point  where  it  can  be  seen  with  the  eye,  it  is 
usually  too  late  to  check  it  with  a  spray  ;  the  spore  or 
seed  has  its  rootlets  too  well  established  in  the  tissues 
of  the  fruit.  Remedial  work  against  the  disease  must 
thus  be  begun  early.  Pick  off  and  burn  the  danger¬ 
ous  “mummy”  fruits  before  growth  begins  in  the 
spring.  It  would,  also,  help  much  if  all  the  rotting 
fruits  which  drop  in  the  summer  and  fall  were  burned 
or  fed.  The  disease  has  been  greatly  checked  by 
spraying  thoroughly  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  soon 
after  the  fruit  has  set ;  then  follow  this  with  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution, 
using  one  ounce  of  copper  carbonate  to  12  gallons  of 
water,  beginning  about  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
first  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux,  and  repeating  the 
application  every  week  or  10  days  until  the  fruit  is 
harvested.  The  ammoniacal  solution  does  not  stain 
the  fruit  as  would  the  Bordeaux,  during  the  ripening 
period.  The  disease  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  contend 
with,  and  only  thorough  work  will  bring  results. 
Combine  the  burning  of  rotting  and  “  mummy  ”  fruit 
with  thorough  spraying. 

Starting  a  Maryland  Orchard. 

F.  B.  R.,  Cumberland,  Md. — I  have  just  bought  30  acres  of  land 
that  1  wish  to  plant  to  fruit  just  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  made 
sufficiently  fertile.  The  soil  is  what  I  would  call  loam — clay, 
with  a  slate  subsoil.  During  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  it  has 
been  run  down.  What  is  the  quickest  way  possible  to  restore  it 
and  fit  it  for  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  etc.  ?  I  suppose  that 
it  would  be  best  to  improve  the  land  before  planting  the  trees. 

Ans. — It  always  pays  to  get  ready  before  you  start, 
and,  especially,  when  such  an  important  thing  as 
planting  an  orchard  is  to  be  done.  By  all  means,  get 
the  land  in  good  shape  the  first  thing.  It  should  be 
sown  to  Crimson  clover  at  once  (if  not  too  late  when 
this  is  read),  and  have  an  application  of  not  less  than 
500  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  and  the  same  of  dissolved  bone  or  phosphate 
rock.  If  a  good  crop  of  clover  be  grown  and  turned 
under  next  year,  there  should  be  sufficient  humus  in 
the  soil  to  give  it  life  and  looseness,  and  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  will  make  trees  or  almost  any¬ 
thing  grow.  See  what  your  neighbors  are  doing  who 
raise  good  fruit  crops  in  Maryland.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Bose  Pear ;  Sheathing  Paper. 

E.  G.,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. — What  are  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  Bose  pear  tree  ?  Why  would  not  sheathing  paper,  put  around 
trees,  keep  borers  away  ? 

Ans. — The  Bose  pear  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  late 
fall  varieties.  The  quality  is  delicious,  and  the  tree 
bears  evenly  and  quite  regularly.  Of  the  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  fruit  originated  by  that  great  pomologist 
and  experimenter,  Van  Mons,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  this  is  one  that  has  stood  the  test,  having 
been  sent  out  by  him  in  1807.  This  fact,  alone,  is 
almost  enough  to  warrant  one  in  planting  it  now. 

Sheathing  trees  with  building  paper,  or  any  kind 
that  is  quite  durable,  will  keep  off  the  borers  from 
about  the  base,  provided  it  is  sunken  well  into  the 
soil  and  tied,  so  that  there  are  no  openings.  Be  sure 
not  to  use  tarred  paper,  for  it  is  deadly  poison  to 
them.  This  I  know  from  sad  experience  in  Kansas, 
as  well  as  from  the  evidence  of  many  others.  A 
better  material  for  this  purpose  is  wood  veneer,  which 
may  be  had  at  the  berry  box  factories  by  giving  orders 
for  sheets  of  special  sizes.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Drainage  Water  in  Cisterns ;  Apple  Seeds. 

V.  C.  R.,  Salt  Lick,  Ky.—l.  I  have  a  cistern,  the  plaster  of  which 
is  porous,  and  allows  water  to  filter  through  from  the  outside. 
When  the  cistern  is  nearly  empty  in  wet  weather,  about  a  bucket¬ 
ful  of  water  runs  in  daily.  Is  there  any  danger  of  disease  germs 
coming  through  with  the  water  ?  2.  I  read  somewhere  that  apple 
seeds  would  not  germinate  if  allowed  to  get  dry.  Is  it  so  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  danger  of  disease  germs  getting 
into  the  cistern  it  the  water  from  the  surface  soil  is 
allowed  to  filter  in.  Very  frequently,  the  drainage 
from  a  stable  or  outhouse  will  strike  a  stratum  of 
clay  or  hardpan,  and  will  flow  along  and  find  an  out¬ 
let  in  some  well  or  cistern.  Surface  drainage  should 
always  be  excluded.  If  it  is  found  that  the  water 
seeps  in  near  the  top  of  the  cistern,  it  may  be  pre¬ 


vented  by  elevating  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
turning  the  water  away  to  prevent  drainage  into  the 
cistern.  Very  frequently,  a  thin  wash  of  Portland 
cement  will  stop  up  the  pores  and  prevent  drainage. 
This  may  be  put  on  with  a  kalsomine  or  whitewash 
brush  very  rapidly.  If  this  treatment  will  not  stop 
the  difficulty,  then  the  cistern  must  be  replastered, 
using  Portland  cement  with  which  to  make  the  plas¬ 
ter,  and  making  it  rich  with  cement.  2.  Getting  dry 
would  not  necessarily  prevent  apple  seeds  from 
germinating.  It  might  tend  to  delay  germination, 
but  if  seeds  are  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  they  will 
germinate.  The  best  way  to  preserve  them  is  to  pack 
away  in  charcoal  or  sawdust,  and  keep  cool.  Apple 
seeds  are  frequently  very  slow  in  germinating  after 
having  become  dry,  and  to  hasten  the  process,  they 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  or  tepid  water  for  a  short 
time  before  planting.  l.  a.  Clinton. 

"  Wire  Grass  ”  in  a  Lawn. 

F.  W.  B.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. — My  lawn  Is  full  of  Wire  or  August 
grass.  For  three  years,  I  dug  it  up  in  the  spring,  turned  it  under, 
and  then  sowed  lawn  grass  seed  on  it.  This  year,  I  dug  it  up  in 
the  spring,  had  all  the  sod  shaken  out  and  removed,  and  sowed 
it  heavily  with  lawn  grass  seed.  It  came  up  thick,  and  I  had 
every  prospect  of  a  fine  lawn  until  about  the  first  part  of  July, 
when  the  Wire  grass  appeared,  seeming  to  run  out  all  of  the 
grass  seed.  We  kept  it  cut  every  week  from  the  last  of  May  up 
to  the  first  of  September.  At  this  writing,  it  is  one  mass  of  Wire 
grass.  Can  you  tell  me  of  someway  of  getting  rid  of  it?  Will 
the  grass  seed  sown  in  the  spring  come  up  next  year,  or  is  it 
killed  ? 

Ans. — At  the  Rural  Grounds,  this  grass,  Digitaria 
or  Panicum  sanguinale,  is  the  worst  pest  we  have  in 
our  lawns,  and  it  has  defied  all  of  our  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  it.  It  is  a  tender  annual,  thriving  only  in  the 
warm  summer  months,  when  its  growth  is  so  rank 
as  to  conceal  or  kill  Blue  grass  aDd  Red-top.  Could 
we  prevent  it  from  seeding,  the  grass  would  be  ex¬ 
terminated  in  time.  But  the  seeds,  evidently,  will  live 
in  the  soil  for  years,  and  the  grass  will  again  appear 
when  the  lawn  is  spaded  up  or  plowed.  The  lawn 
mower  is  quite  ineffective  against  its  spread,  because 
the  culms  are  prostrate,  and  the  spikes  of  flowers  or 
seeds  escape  the  knives.  In  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  there  is  but  one  way  to  exterminate,  and  that 
is  by  plowing  up  or  spading  the  lawn  in  the  spring 
and  keeping  it  clean  by  cultivation  until  September. 
Then  sow  the  lawn  grass  seed  which  may  be  preferred. 
Apples  and  Berries  for  Northern  New  York. 

J.  G.  McN.,  New  York.— I  have  about  10  acres  of  apples  and  a 
few  pears  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the  trees  are  getting  old- 
30  to  35  years— and  breaking  down.  What  would,  probably,  be 
the  best  marketable  apple,  pear  and  cherry  for  that  locality,  to 
put  in  the  places  of  those  that  are  dead,  and  gradually  to  cover 
22  acres  ?  Also,  what  is  the  best  red  raspberry  for  that  climate  ? 
We  have  quite  a  patch  of  red  raspberries  there,  but  the  tops  are 
likely  to  freeze  in  the  winter.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  they  are, 
but  when  there  is  fruit  on  them,  it  is  large,  fine  flavored,  and 
rather  darker  in  color  than  the  usual  berry.  The  decay  of  the 
apple  trees  seems  to  start  from  where  a  large  branch  has  been 
cut.  How  may  I  prevent  this  in  future  ?  Is  35  years  a  great  age 
for  apple  and  pear  trees  ? 

Ans. — On  some  soils,  apple  trees  are  at  their  best 
at  30  to  35  years  of  age,  and  should  be  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Evidently,  these  trees  have  suffered  from 
neglect  of  pruning  in  their  early  growth,  and  the 
cutting  off  of  large  limbs  later  has  led  to  premature 
decay.  The  remedy  lies  in  properly  pruning  them  in 
their  early  growth.  As  for  the  best  varieties,  it  is 
generally  safest  to  plant  such  as  thrive  best  in  that 
locality,  but  as  red  apples  sell  best,  I  should  plant 
largely  of  them.  The  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis  still 
hold  front  rank,  though  lacking  in  quality.  Northern 
Spy  is  fine  where  it  does  well.  Sutton  Beauty  is  very 
highly  spoken  of,  and  Cooper’s  Market  is  another  of 
a  similar  character.  I  would  always  plant  some  of 
the  R.  I.  Greening.  There  are  many  other  good  ones, 
yet  only  a  few  kinds  are  wanted  for  a  commercial 
orchard.  Of  pears,  for  market  purposes,  the  Bartlett 
leads,  and  seems  to  sell  more  readily  than  any  other. 
The  Seckel  and  Flemish  Beauty  are  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  flavor,  and  if  well  grown,  find  ready  sale.  The 
Bose,  Clairgeau  and  Anjou  are  all  good.  I  would  not 
want  to  say  what  cherries  would  succeed  best  in  that 
locality.  What  is  the  best  red  raspberry  for  that 
locality,  is  hard  to  say.  The  one  alluded  to  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  Cuthbert.  It  is  excellent  in  quality,  but 
becomes  very  dark  after  picking,  which  hurts  its  sale. 
The  best  red  for  market  that  I  have  found,  is  the 
Marlboro,  but  it  requires  high  culture,  and  must  be 
covered  during  the  winter  to  insure  a  crop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  top  of  the 
cane  need  be  covered.  It  is  early,  very  firm  and  of  a 
bright  color  and  good  quality  if  well  grown.  The 
Miller  Red  (early)  and  the  Loudon  (late)  are  on  trial 
yet,  and  need  more  time  to  determine  their  value  in 
this  locality.  Walter  f.  taber. 

The  Alice  Grape. 

T.  I.  M.,  Fleming  County,  Ky.—  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Alice  grape  ?  It’s  said  to  keep  through  the  winter. 

Ans. — We  have  the  first  vine  sent  out  for  trial  by 
the  originator,  Ward  D.  Gunn.  It  is  a  medium-sized, 
red  grape,  of  pure  quality,  with  thick  skin.  It  is 
among  the  best  of  keepers. 
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A  New  Crab  Applk. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Gray,  of  Lester- 
shire,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  half  dozen 
crab  apples,  one  of  which  is  shown  at 
Fig.  214,  which  are  as  odd  and  pretty  as 
any  crabs  we  have  ever  seen  and  of 
decidedly  better  quality.  Mr.  Gray  tells 
us  that  he  raised  them  from  seed  of  the 
Northern  Spy.  He  studied  all  the  new 
apples  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  and  found 
none  to  equal  these  in  quality.  Many 
good  judges  who  have  eaten  the  apple 
agree  with  this  opinion.  These  little 
beauties  are  marked  much  like  the 
Northern  Spy,  being  striped  with  bright 
and  dark  red  upon  a  yellow  ground. 
The  flesh  is  yellowish,  very  fine-grained, 
almost  melting,  sub-acid  and,  as  the 
writer  thinks,  of  higher  quality  than  its 
parent.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
a  tree  of  this  to  set  out  in  the  Rural 
Grounds . 

Mr.  Gray  has,  among  many  seedlings 
which  he  is  raising,  one  that  bears 
apples  of  a  blood  red  color  all  the  way 
through.  lie  says  that  the  apple  sauce 
made  from  them  closely  resembles 
cranberry  sauce  in  color . 

Remarkable  Behavior  of  Potatoes. 
— Side  by  side,  in  a  garden  soil  made 
uniform  by  spading  and  manuring  for 
many  years,  were  planted,  in  early 
spring,  from  one  to  six  hills  of  several 
kinds  of  potatoes  which  have  originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Let  us  first  write 
of  a  new  kind  which  will,  probably,  be 
introduced  by  a  leading  firm  next  spring. 
It  is  not,  as  yet,  named.  It  is  a  seedling 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and  so  closely  re¬ 
sembles  it  that  only  by  a  comparison  of 
the  habit  of  the  vines,  the  time  of  dying, 
the  yield  and  the  quality,  is  it  possible 
to  tell  one  from  the  other.  The  new¬ 
comer,  in  shape,  differs  from  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2  only  in  being  more  uniformly 
of  the  same  form,  and  in  yielding  sub¬ 
stantially  no  small  tubers.  The  vines 
die  from  four  to  six  days  later.  The 
habit  is  much  the  same,  the  flowers 
purple  and  white,  the  stems  streaked 
with  purple.  The  color  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  flesh  is  the  same.  But  the  quality 
is  better  and  the  yield,  judging  from 
two  seasons’  trial,  greater.  Here  is  a 
comparison  of  yields  of  the  present 
season  : 

One  hill  of  the  seedling  of  the  No.  2 
yielded  15  tubers,  all  of  which  were  of 
marketable  size.  In  form,  every  one 
was  similar  to  every  other  one.  The  15 
tubers  weighed  precisely  4%  pounds. 
Now,  as  the  potatoes  were  planted  one 
foot  by  three  feet  apart,  this  would  give 
the  yield  per  acre,  assuming  that  all 
hills  yielded  the  same  —  an  absurd 
assumption,  of  course — 1,149  bushels. 
We  hope  to  present  a  tuber  of  this  new¬ 
comer  to  all  of  our  subscribers  who  apply 
before  next  spring.  But  we  cannot  say 
positively  as  yet . 

Next  to  this  hill  of  the  seedling  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  was  a  hill  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2.  It  yielded  eight  tubers,  all  of 
fine  shape  and  of  marketable  size,  which 
weighed  2%  pounds.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  665  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  another  row,  Carman  No.  1  yielded 
eight  marketable  and  seven  small  tubers, 
weighing  4%  pounds.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  1,028.50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  shape  was  variable,  however,  and 
undesirable. 

One  hill  of  Carman  No.  3  yielded  6% 
pounds,  of  which  18  were  large  and  7 
small.  These,  too,  were  unshapely. 
This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  1,573 
bushels  to  the  acre.  We  have  not  before 
seen  the  Carman  No.  3  so  variable  in 
shape.  We  wrould  not  have  recognized 
them.  These  yields  were  witnessed  by 
two  persons,  one  of  them  a  leading  New 
York  seedsman,  whose  name  we  would 
give  if  so  required  to  do . 


A  Remarkable  Change. — We  have 
told  the  story  of  our  early  hopes  for  the 
Carman  Peachblow  ;  how,  in  our  own 
grounds,  the  skin  was  corky,  the  quality 
superb,  the  yield  heavy.  The  firm  in¬ 
tending  to  introduce  them  this  year, 
engaged  a  well-known  potato  grower  to 
propagate  them.  lie  did  so,  but  re¬ 
ported  that  the  skin  was  perfectly 
smooth,  the  shape  bad,  and  the  quality 
low.  From  this  very  stock,  we  again 
planted  a  hill  last  spring.  Dug  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  the  yield  was  14  tubers  (only  one 
of  which  was  small),  weighing  seven 
pounds.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
1,694  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fibers  had 
the  original  corky  skin  and  were  of  the 
original  superb  quality.  We  have  never 
eaten  better  potatoes.  So  said  every 
member  of  the  family . 

Many  of  our  readers  may  remember 
our  report  that  a  single  hill  of  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  the  first  year, 
yielded  157  small  tubers.  Naturally,  we 
selected  the  best,  and  planted  them  last 
year,  a  report  of  which  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  last  fall.  The  best 
tubers  were  again  saved  and  plant¬ 
ed  last  spring.  We  dug  them  Sep¬ 
tember  21.  There  were  12  hills,  yhe 
yield  was  100  bushels  per  acre.  They 
were  all  small  and  Jew  in  the  hill.  We 
have  shown,  by  careful  trials,  that  gen¬ 
erally  the  thriftiest  vines  will  give  the 
heaviest  yield  of  tubers.  The  vines  of 
this  seedling  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  were 
fully  six  feet  long — as  long  as  any  we 
have  ever  raised.  Yet  the  yield  was 
only  about  100  bushels  to  the  acre . 

We  have  dug  the  best  of  our  new  seed¬ 
ling  potatoes,  and  with  the  exceptions 
above  noted,  the  yield  was  small.  Among 
them,  were  many  seedlings  of  the  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  All  were 
raised  in  the  same  garden  plot,  and  all 
were  treated  the  same . 

Well,  the  writer,  as  his  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  readers  know,  has  given  a  deal 
of  time  to  potato  culture  dyring  the  past 
20  years.  He  has  arrived  at  one  'positive 
conviction.  It  is  that  he  does  not  know 
much  about  what  causes  these  variations 
in  yield,  the  variations  in  shape,  the 
changes  in  quality . 

Judge  Samuel  Miller,  of  Missouri, 
regards  the  Timbrell  and  Parker  Earle 
as  the  best  varieties  of  strawberries. . . . 

On  September  19,  Mr.  M.  J.  Persing,  of 
Clyde,  O.,  expressed  us  a  small  box  of 
a  seedling  peach  which  was  received  by 
Ruralisms  September  23.  We  are  told 
that  the  tree  “  came  up  three  years  ago 
last  spring,  along  his  garden  fence 
among  some  rose  bushes,  a  couple  of 
other  peach  trees,  and  a  cherry  tree.” 
Although  crowded  in  this  way,  it  has 
outgrown  the  others,  a  good  example  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  fruit 
sent  to  us  was  picked  September  16. 
after  2)4  pecks  had  been  taken  from  the 
tree.  “  leaving  nearly  two  pecks  still  on 
the  tree.”  Several  branches  had  broken 
under  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  though 
the  peach  crop  is  a  failure  in  Mr.  Per- 
sing’s  section  of  the  country.  Some  of 
the  peaches  measured  eight  inches  in 
circumference,  and  the  quality,  it  is 
judged,  is  superior  to  that  of  Elberta, 
which  has  been  largely  planted  there¬ 
abouts.  The  flesh  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
color,  the  pit  of  medium  size  and  quite 
free.  The  skin  is  tough,  down  short, 
cavity  medium,  regular  and  deep  ;  stem 
short,  suture  shallow.  Mr.  Persing  fan¬ 
cies  that  this  seedling  is  destined  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Smock.  Leaves 
sent  with  the  peaches  are,  at  least,  six 
inches  long.  The  peaches  were  over¬ 
ripe,  so  that  we  could  not  fairly  judge 
of  the  quality . . . 

Suppose  we  plant  a  seed  of  a  potato — 
the  seed  from  the  ball  or  fruit.  Suppose 
we  get  10,  20,  or  50  little  potatoes  from 
this  one  seed.  Suppose  we  plant  every 
one  of  these  little  tubers  in  separate 
hills;  will  the  different  hills  produce  the 
same  potato  that  the  parent — the  first 


hill — produced  ?  We  doubt  it.  We  have 
insisted  that  a  new  variety  be  started 
from  one  tuber.  We  must  not  plant  all 
the  tubers  from  the  parent  seedling  hill 
— else,  as  we  insist,  we  shall  have  tubers 
in  the  introduced  variety  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  shapes.  Fof  example:  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2  was  started  from  one  tuber. 
It  is  known  that  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes 
are  of  fairly  uniform  shape.  So  it  is 
with  Carman  No.  3,  though  less  so  with 
the  No.  1.  Why  is  this  ? 

Take  the  Freeman.  There  are  many 
of  a  perfect  shape.  There  are  others  of 
all  sorts  of  shapes.  Is  this  because  the 
Freeman  was  started  from  all  of  the 
tubers  of  the. first  seed  planting?  Can 
we  change  the  shape  of  a  given  variety 
by  planting  tubers  of  a  certain  shape  ? 
That  is  what  Ruralisms  has  been  work¬ 
ing  at  for  several  years.  Our  latest 
essay  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  Three  years 
ago,  one  of  our  seedlings  gave  tubers 
which  were,  for  the  most  part,  distinctly 
pear  shape ;  let  us  say — obovate-pyri- 
form.  The  most  decidedly  pear-shape 
tubers  were  selected  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son,  last  year.  We  were  surprised  to 
find  nearly  every  tuber  of  a  pear  shape. 
We  selected  the  most  typical  pear-shaped 
tubers  to  plant  last  spring.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Not  one  in  ten  is  like  the  parent 
tubers.  They  are  of  many  shapes.  Why 
is  this?  Again,  we  have  selected  the 
pear-shaped  tubers  for  planting  next 
year.  Who  can  tell  ;  who  can  reason 
ably  conjecture  what  the  shape  will  be 
next  year  ?  Can  we  change  the  shape  of 
potatoes  of  a  given  variety  by  selection 
of  seed  potatoes  ?  Who  knows  ? 
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will  save  you  money.  MYKU  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


G LOUDON  RASPBERRIES.  ...aOc.l 

G  MILLER  RASPBERRIES . 75c.  I  By  Mall,  all 

G  ERIE  BLACKBERRIES . 50c.  ]  for 

6  NORTH  STAR  CURRANTS...  50c  #1.00. 

3  PRES.  WILDER  CURRANTS  .75c.  J 

T  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


PoQph  Trone_FDLL  assortment.  Apply  to 
ICuoll  llbCO  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment  of  PEAOTT  TREES,  soecial  prices. 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET.  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  F.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N  .J. 


Dutch 

Bulbs 

Easter  Lily 


and  Seeds  for 
Fall  Planting. 

Bulbs—  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily  Bulbs.  prices. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Philadelphia. 


W>MWf»»ftnwmvm»mwr»t»w 


SKFl>  WHEAT — Grown  from  hand -assorted  seed 
Eight,  leading  varieties  of  the  world;  selected  by 
careful  test.  Send  for  circular  of  great  value  to 
every  wheat-raiser.  M.  SAGER,  Orangeville.  Pa. 


PDIIICnftl  PI  nUEn-T^1™*  handler 
UniRIOlin  ULUVbfll  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also.  Cow  Peas.  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  8eed.  etc. 


OIUVCI o 


_  _ _ _  TIMOTHY,  &c.[ 

j  WE  BUY— Send  samples  for  our  bids.  CD C C  i 
)WE  SELL  —  Every  Quality.  Samples  rliuL.f' 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.f 

J  Specialists  in 
Seed-Cleaning. 


TREES  FOR  SALE. 


PEACH,  in  car-load  lots,  or  by  the  thousand,  for  fall  or  spring.  All  FRUIT  TREES, 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  and  Small  Fruits,  in  large  or  small  lots. 

catalogue  Free.  poGERS  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


t 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


▼e 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-RottingCHERKY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  UOo.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  IUus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Kmperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.H.  BLACK, SON  A  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  UigtiU>tono,N.  J. 


ECONOMY 


IS  THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITION. 


Every  successful  Business  Farmer  has  found  it  out.  Tne  popular  prices 
Of  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  DANSV1LLE  TREES  in  our  little  buOk  for 
Business  Farmers  aDd  Fruit  Growers,  is  the  result  of  BUSINESS  ECONOMY,  ana  being  right  here  where 
our  trees  are  growing,  tilling  orders  from  the  nursery  row,  no  loss  to  us,  no  loss  to  you.  Send  for  our  little 
book  (IT’S  FREE).  Compare  carefully  the  sizes  of  the  graues  and  the  prices,  and  you  will  And  the  truest 
economy  in  placing  your  otder  with  the 

ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILEE,  N.  Y. 
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Those  Two  Western  Strawberries 

Prof.  J.  L  Budd,  Ames,  Ia. — To  meet 
the  requirements  called  for  on  page  638, 
I  would  select  from  the  list  doing  well 
in  that  part  of  the  West,  Parker  Earle 
and  Charles  Downing,  and  I  would  alter¬ 
nate  them  in  the  rows,  as  the  Charles 
Downing  does  not  seem  to  bear  well 
where  it  does  not  hare  a  perfect  sort  be¬ 
side  it.  I  know  of  no  variety  of  its  size 
and  quality  among  the  newer  sorts 
doing  well  in  the  West. 

Strawberries  in  September. 

C.  W.  C.,  Sac  City,  Ia  — Who  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  eating  strawberries  in 
September — strawberries  grown  in  the 
open  field  V  I  have  been  picking  a  second 
crop  of  strawberries  grown  in  our  old 
bed  fruited  this  summer,  mostly  Beder 
Wood,  and  fine,  large  berries.  Last 
week,  we  picked  about  a  quart,  and  had 
a  fine  strawberry  shortcake,  and  we 
shall  have  as  many  more  this  week  if 
the  weather  continue  warm  enough  to 
ripen  the  green  ones  now  set.  I  never 
had  the  like  occur  before,  and  would 
like  to  ask  if  others  have,  and  the  cause. 
Both  old  and  new  beds  are  looking  fine, 
and  we  have  an  excellent  prospect  for  a 
good  crop  another  year. 

Apples  for  Oregon. 

F.  W.  M.,  Oswego,  Oke. — My  choice 
for  late  keeping  winter  apples  for  this 
section  of  the  country  is,  Wealthy, 
Northern  Spy,  and  Baldwin.  The  tree 
of  the  Wealthy  resembles  the  weeping 
willow  somewhat  ;  there  is  no  breaking 
of  branches  and  no  propping  up  to  do. 
The  tree  is  hardy  and  a  good  bearer; 
the  fruit  is  large  and  round,  dark  red 
and  an  extra  good  keeper.  It  sells  as 
readily  as  any  and  with  many  is  first 
choice.  The  other  two  varieties  do  well 
here  ;  the  trees  are  hardy,  and  fruit  of 
good  size  and  color.  I  cannot  see  any 
difference  between  the  eastern  grown 
and  those  grown  here,  where  the  or¬ 
chard  is  well  cared  for,  excepting  in  the 
Greening,  which  does  not  do  well  in 
this  section. 

Another  Large  Pear  Orchard. 

Geo  G  Groff,  Pennsylvania. — Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  a  pear  orchard  of  75  acres, 
a  portion  set  eight  or  nine  years.  This 
orchard,  too,  like  the  one  in  Indiana,  is 
of  Keiffers,  although  in  the  later  plant¬ 
ings,  each  tenth  row  is  of  another 
variety  for  the  purposes  of  fertilization  ; 
one  of  the  Chinese  russet  pears  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  Since  setting, 
these  trees  have  produced  one  crop. 
They  have  made  a  remarkably  fine 
growth.  The  problem  of  profit  is  by  no 
means  settled.  The  expense  of  caring 
for  such  an  orchard  until  bearing  is 
reached,  is  considerable,  and  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  a  disease  has  invaded  the 
trees  which  may  be  an  important  factor 
in  regulating  the  profits.  Altogether,  it 
is  something  like  putting  all  the  eggs 
into  one  basket. 

"  Cherry  Stones.” 

M.  G.  K.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — On  page  632, 
the  writer  of  “  Cherry  Stones,”  says  that 
he  hopes  that  the  cherry  tree  “  is  stand¬ 
ing  there  to-day,  with  its  roots  still 
deeper  in  that  rock.”  It  is.  It  is  now 
about  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  has 
forced  the  stone  about  two  feet  apart 
across  the  top.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  article,  think 
that  the  story  originated  in  the  writer’s 
brain  ;  but  the  description  is  too  accu¬ 
rate  for  a  student  of  that  college  to  mis¬ 
take  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps, 
that  the  “good  old  days,”  of  which  the 
writer  speaks,  are  gone.  The  old  foot¬ 
path  by  the  stone  is  now  overgrown 
with  weeds.  A  trolley  line  has  sup¬ 
planted  the  college  “  bus.”  But  though 
the  student  now  hurries  past  the  old 
stone  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour, 
yet  he  is  sure  to  see  it,  and  hear  the 
story  of  the  cherry  tree. 


The  writer  speaks  of  working  his  way. 
It  may  interest  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  know  that  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  students  at  that  college  work  their 
way,  and  that  of  the  class  with  which  I 
was  graduated,  only  two  were  city-bred 
boys,  each  of  whom  earned  his  own  ex¬ 
penses.  No  one  is  looked  down  on  be¬ 
cause  he  works  his  passage.  A  student 
is  rated  by  his  fellow  students  at  his  full 
value.  Clothes  and  appearance  don't 
rank  highest.  One  student  whom  I 
know  had  only  $2.50  when  he  had  paid 
his  first  term’s  fees.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  now  holds  a 
good  government  position. 

The  college  is  the  oldest  agricultural 
college  in  America,  and  gives  a  thorough 
scientific,  agricultural,  and  mechanical 
education.  It  is  the  grandest  workshop 
l  know.  Its  product  is  men.  broad¬ 
minded  men;  and  in  1900,  it  will  grad¬ 
uate  its  first  class  of  women  who  cannot 
but  be  broad-minded  also. 

To  Poison  Prairie  Dogs. 

S.  E  H  .  Greeley,  Col  — Thirty  grains 
of  strychnine  were  placed  in  a  four- 
quart  pail,  and  a  little  vinegar  turned 
over  it  to  dissolve  it  quickly.  To  this 
were  added  two  quarts  of  water  and 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar  (to  overcome 
the  acidity),  and  the  pail  was  tilled  with 
sweet  corn  and  left  to  soak  24  hours. 
This  was  scattered  over  the  ground 
where  a  colony  of  prairie  dogs  lived, 
and  they  all  disappeared — probably  died 
in  their  holes,  as  no  dead  animals  were 
found.  Wheat  treated  in  the  same  way, 
they  refused  to  eat ;  it  was  left  to  germ¬ 
inate  and  grow.  Then  we  tried  sweet 
corn  with  the  result  given. 

Cutworms  ;  Poison  ;  Song  Birds. 

B.  T.  W.,  Rochester,  Mass. — I  wish 
very  heartily  to  indorse  the  views  of  F. 
Hodgman,  on  page  606,  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  song  birds.  I  suppose  that 
all  people  enjoy  the  songs  of  birds,  but 
if  Fred  Grundy  (or  anybody  else)  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  products  of  his  gar¬ 
dens  for  a  living,  he  may  regard  practi¬ 
cal  facts  as  well  as  mere  sentiment.  Last 
fall,  I  set  about  one-half  acre  to  a  dozen 
or  more  of  the  newer  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries.  The  season  was  very  dry,  but 
I  took  great  pains  with  the  plants,  and 
got  them  through  the  winter  in  fairly 
good  shape.  I  did  not  expect  much  of  a 
crop,  but  I  did  expect  to  get  enough 
fruit  to  judge  of  the  quality  and  merits 
or  demerits  of  each  kind.  The  plants 
bloomed  and  fruited  quite  well,  but  on 
the  whole  half  acre,  not  a  quart  of  fruit 
could  I  get.  Of  the  large  berries,  such 
as  Timbrell,  Marshall,  Greenville,  Iowa 
Beauty,  etc.,  notone  was  permitted  to 
ripen  fully.  As  soon  as  one  side  of  a 
big  berry  ghowed  red,  just  so  soon  a 
robin  was  on  hand  to  spoil  it.  If  these 
pests  would  eat  the  whole  berry  instead 
of  picking  100,  it  would  be  less  annoy¬ 
ing.  I  have  watched  robins  for  many 
hours,  at  different  times,  and  the  only 
“  insects  ”  I  ever  saw  them  trouble  were 
earth  worms,  and  these,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  entirely  harmless. 

In  going  over  my  strawberry  beds, 
especially  those  where  the  fruit  was  not 
heavy,  and  finding  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  best  berries  spoiled,  I  have  often 
threatened  to  have  every  robin  on  the 
place  shot.  I  never  have,  however,  and, 
probably,  never  shall;  but  I  would  rather 
have  100  despised  crows  than  one  robin 
on  the  place.  “  The  protection  of  song 
birds,”  so  far  as  robins  are  concerned,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  sentiment 
only.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  birds 
in  this  locality,  and  several  kinds,  robins 
especially,  are  very  plentiful;  but  in¬ 
sects  of  many  kinds  and  all,  or  nearly 
all,  kinds  of  destructive  worms  were 
never  more  plentiful  or  more  destructive 
than  during  1896.  And  now  the  army 
worm  is  here,  not  satisfied  with  eating 
green  food,  but  devouring  in  great  quan¬ 
tity  fodder  corn  that  has  been  cut  sev¬ 
eral  days,  and  is  in  process  of  curing.  If 
a  mixture  of  molasses,  bran  and  Paris- 
green  will  destroy  cut-worms,  I  shall 
risk  its  destroying  robins. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  •) 

>  Cii 

ECKSTEIN  > 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 


•  Cincinnati. 


IT  IS  JUST  AS  EASY,  and  a  heap  more 
sensible,  to  use  a  little  care  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  materials  when  having-  paint¬ 
ing  done  and  secure  the  best  result  as  it  is 
to  take  chances  and  use  m  xtures  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  To  be  sure  of  getting 


BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

H-iD  SilA.L 


■  Now  York. 


•  Chicago. 


-  St.  Louis. 


SOUTHERN  ; 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  EROS. CO 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 
Salem,  Moss. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


I  Pure  White  Lead 

I  examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  desired  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands 
of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting--  Colors. 

o 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


HLEMP’S 

Manure  Spreader. 

15  Years  on  the  Market. 

Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work, 
even  if  a  man  si  ends  10  hours  on  what  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  do  In  two  minutes.  Sent  to  anv 
responsible  party  subject  to  a  .proval.  «ho  will 
furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of 
responsibility,  iff  Illustrated  catalogue  free 
Largest  and  Oldest  Manufacture- s 

of  Manure  Spreaders  In  the  World. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  38,  SYRACUSB,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 

WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buy  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 

All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

Offer  No.  200.  “Crescent  Street.” 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $4.50.  )  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal- 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch,  l  tham  Factory, 

men's  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com-  \  The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding)  “Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  he  greatest  im-  /  very  finest  materials,  each  part  beiDg  selected  by 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  (  expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  )  jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
The  case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  .  to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  }  the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50.  (  construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 

j  in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “  the  finest  full-plate 
Offer  No.  201.  J  movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re- 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $10.  )  cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust  >  ca,P’  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
proof;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15,  balance,  thus  saving  many  bills  for  cleaning, 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  These  celebrated  works  lire  full  jeweled  with  red 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements.  \  ruhy  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings.  They  contain 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for  )  compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra.  )  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 

)  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
Offer  No.  202.  <  form,  patent  regulator  aud  double  sunk  dial, 

Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $13.50.  )  made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 

)  genuine. 

The  AmericauWateh  Company,  at  Waltham,  has  (  XT  . 

,  ,  . ,  .  . ,  .  *’  .  ’  ■  /  No.  203.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  15-jewel  move-  >  (Hunting  ease  only) . $52.90 

ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our  )  No.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 

readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and  (  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  37.00 

offer  the  following-described  bargains.  (  No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com-  >  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring,  )  ^°' -206.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver. 

f  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  “ .  1  6’ \  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  27.85 

hardened  and  tempered  in  form.  White  porcelain  X7  ,,  ....  .  _  .  ...  ,  , 

,  ,  ,  ..  )  No.  207.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-iilled,  (  Open  Face  dust-proof  case .  25.00 

engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  case.  War-  S 

ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We  Offer  No.  208. 

will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery  ;  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 

guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50.  \  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 

Offer  No  209  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 

carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol- 
Ladies’ Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50,  ished  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 

No.  209  is  a  Ladies’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years,  dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets,  of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price,  de-  United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 
livery  guaranteed,  $13.50.  will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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15  F0R  1. 

Fifteen  what  ? 

Why,  15  months  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ! 

One  what  ? 

Why,  one  dollar  !  You  may  take  new  subscriptions 
from  now  until  January  1,  1898,  for  one  dollar  !  You 
may  retain  the  usual  commission,  and  have  a  fair 
chance  at  the  premiums  !  See  page  680  and  start. 

O 

The  bulletin  on  tuberculosis,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Newton  on  page  682,  is  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Station  (Amherst).  It  is  a  very  valuable  pamphlet, 
and  we  advise  all  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  to  send  for  it.  It  is,  certainly,  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  plan  of  slaughtering  cattle  when¬ 
ever  they  react  from  the  tuberculin  test  and  yet  show 
no  outward  signs  of  the  disease. 

© 

Horace  Greeley  used  to  say  that  an  inch  board 
was  not  enough  between  a  cow  and  zero  weather. 
Old  stables  have  not  grown  any  warmer  within  the 
last  25  years.  Many  farmers  seem  to  think  that,  if 
they  cannot  build  a  fine  new  barn,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  do  anything.  If  they  would  put  in  new  win¬ 
dows,  with  wide  jambs  coming  out  even  with  the 
nailing  girths,  sheath  up  the  whole  inside  surface  with 
one-inch  hemlock  lumber,  and  stuff  the  inside  space 
with  chaff  well  rammed  in,  then  finish  by  spraying 
the  whole  surface  with  whitewash,  they  would  have 
comfortable  and  neat-looking  stables.  It  is  better  to 
do  this  now,  than  to  wait  three  months  before  starting. 

O 

American  farmers  are  too  likely  to  regard  the  Short¬ 
horn  as  a  beef-making  breed,  regardless  of  the  fine 
showing  made  by  a  herd  of  Short-horns  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  that,  if  the  Short¬ 
horn  breeders  of  England  were  polled,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  pedigree  herds  that,  through  being 
subjected  to  the  high-feeding  system,  have  had  the 
milking  property  sacrificed,  form  only  a  small  section 
compared  to  those  that  cultivate  milk.  It  appears 
that  an  immense  proportion  of  English  butter  is  still 
made  by  Short-horn  cows.  In  fact,  the  dairy  Short¬ 
horn  seems  better  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dairy  farmer  than  any  other  breed  of  cows. 

O 

The  law  that  permits  taxpayers  to  work  out  their 
road  taxes  is  a  poor  one.  The  farmers  are  losers 
thereby,  and  should  ask  for  its  repeal.  No  class 
needs  good  roads  more  than  farmers,  and  good  roads 
are  rarely  obtained  by  such  a  system.  The  efficiency 
of  a  road  supervisor  is  nearly  as  important  to  any 
community  as  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  should  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
natural  ability,  and  should  be  endowed  with  good 
road  sense.  Then  he  should  have  all  the  tax  in 
money,  and  apply  it  in  a  business-like  way.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  in 
hilly  districts,  the  supervisor  should  have  a  man  on 
the  road  during  every  rain  turning  little  streams  of 
water  out  of  the  wheel  tracks  into  the  ditches,  watch¬ 
ing  culverts,  and  otherwise  protecting  the  public 
highway.  He  should  go  over  the  entire  road  district 
once  every  month,  removing  all  loose  stones  larger 
than  one’s  fist.  He  should  see  to  it  that  no  water 
ever  stands  in  holes  on  the  highway.  Were  these 
things  done,  country  roads  would  be  vastly  better. 
After  this,  the  surplus  money  should  be  used  in 
making  a  piece  of  permanently  good  highway,  how¬ 
ever  short,  every  year.  If  all  wagon  tires  were  four 
inches  wide,  and  one  axle  were  six  inches  longer  than 
the  other,  so  that  the  wheels  would  not  track,  they 


would  act  as  rollers,  and  assist  in  making  the  high¬ 
way  better  instead  of  nearly  ruining  it,  as  narrow 
tires  do  when  roadbeds  are  soft.  The  best  man  in 
the  district  should  be  elected  road  supervisor  next 
spring,  the  taxpayers  should  pledge  themselves  to 
pay  all  their  road  tax  in  money  to  him,  and  should 
agree  to  use  wide  tires  as  soon  as  practicable.  Then 
that  supervisor  should  be  expected  to  use  the  same 
judgment  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  as  he  does 
in  his  private  affairs.  Can  this  not  be  done  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  districts  in  those  States  that  have  faulty 
road  laws  now  ?  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  good  people  to 
inaugurate  such  a  reform. 

O 

Some  days  ago,  we  sent  an  important  letter  to  a 
farmer  in  Ohio.  In  answering  it,  he  says  : 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  answer  this  communication  sooner; 
we  have  been  so  rushed  w-ith  work  the  past  week,  that  no  one  went 
to  the  post  office  all  the  week  until  Saturday  evening.  None  of 
the  neighbors  that  usually  bring  the  mail,  went  last  week,  so  I 
did  not  get  your  letter  early  enough.  Why  city  merchants  get 
their  mail  carried  to  them  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  the  farmer 
not  even  once  a  week,  seems  to  me  a  question  that  needs  some 
consideration  by  our  Post  Office  Department. 

Certainly,  it  does,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  receive  any. 
This  administration  is,  evidently,  opposed  to  any 
attempt  to  bring  about  any  great  improvement  in 
rural  mail  service.  The  wonder  to  us  is  that  city 
merchants  can’t  see  beyond  the  end  of  their  nose,  and 
understand  that  anything  that  increases  a  farmer’s 
ability  to  do  business  by  mail,  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
town  or  city  merchant.  One  would  think  that  city 
business  men  would  be  the  first  to  work  for  free  de¬ 
livery  of  mail  in  the  country  ! 

© 

In  our  city  parks,  men  are  employed  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  of  paper  that  are  scattered  about.  Probably 
150  men  are  employed  in  New  York  City  at  this  work 
alone.  Formerly,  they  went  about  stooping  down  for 
the  paper,  or  even  getting  on  their  knees  for  it.  One 
day,  one  of  these  workmen  conceived  the  idea  of  driv¬ 
ing  a  sharp  brad  into  the  end  of  a  cane  and  using  this 
to  pick  up  the  paper  without  stooping.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  stick  the  brad  into  the  paper,  lift  the  cane 
and  put  the  paper  in  his  basket,  without  bending  his 
back  in  the  least.  This  plan  has  spread  all  over  the 
city,  until  most  of  the  backache  has  been  taken  out  of 
this  job.  The  original  cane  man  may  have  been  lazy 
or  afflicted  with  a  kidney  trouble  or  something  else  ; 
but  whatever  his  motive,  he  did  a  good  thing  for  his 
fellows.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be 
ashamed  to  do  hard  work  in  the  easiest  way.  Human 
flesh  and  bone  are  worth  more  than  wood  or  steel.  Let 
us  not  despise  any  honest  arrangement  for  making 
wood  or  metal  add  to  our  comfort. 

o 

On  page  675,  B.  T.  W.  speaks  of  robins  not  destroy¬ 
ing  insects.  He  must  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  robins. 
If  there  is  anything  that  will  eat  a  greater  number  and 
variety  of  worms  and  insects  of  almost  all  kinds  than  a 
nestful  of  young  robins,  we  have  yet  to  see  it.  And 
the  parent  birds  are  kept  busy,  early  and  late,  in 
supplying  the  demand.  Their  food  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  is  almost  entirely  of  this  charac¬ 
ter.  Talking  the  other  day  with  an  old  Connecticut 
farmer  who  is  a  great  lover  and  observer  of  birds  and 
their  habits,  he  expressed  a  great  liking  for  nearly 
all  birds  except  crows  and  English  sparrows.  His 
grievance  against  these  is  that  they  destroy  the  nests 
and  young  of  other  birds.  He  says  that  the  sparrows 
will  drive  off  the  old  birds,  even  of  robins,  and  feed 
upon  their  eggs.  The  sparrow  seems  to  have  few  re¬ 
deeming  traits,  and  his  persistent,  discordant  chat¬ 
tering  is  enough  to  make  his  best  friends  hate  him 
In  regard  to  other  birds,  the  question  is  simply 
whether  the  good  they  do  overbalances  or  equals  the 
destruction  they  entail. 

0 

What  with  onions  growing  among  strawberries, 
and  the  outside  surface  of  an  ordinary  barrel  produc¬ 
ing  more  fruit  than  can  be  packed  inside  of  it,  our 
readers  certainly  have  a  dose  of  intensive  culture  this 
week.  These  articles  show  something  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  comparatively  small  areas  of  land.  We  find 
farmers  everywhere  who  are  spreading  their  opera¬ 
tions  over  too  much  land.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
the  outlying  fields  must  be  cultivated  anyway,  and, 
therefore,  they  spread  their  time  and  labor  over  40 
acres  when  20  would  yield  a  more  profitable  crop  in 
return  for  an  equal  amount  of  energy.  Some  of  the 
most  enterprising  farmers  of  whom  we  know  are  turn¬ 
ing  the  outer  fields  into  meadows,  pastures  or  or¬ 
chards,  and  concentrating  their  work  upon  a  few  well- 
located  acres  near  the  barn.  While  the  total  crops 
on  the  fewer  acres  may  not  be  so  large,  they  cost 
less,  and  there  is  generally  more  profit  in  them.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  a  good  deal  of  our  American 
farming  has  been  conducted  on  the  principle  that, 
when  one  farm  has  been  exhausted,  there  is  always 


cheaper  land  somewhere  that  can  be  exhausted  in  the 
same  way.  We  are  getting  near  to  the  end  of  the 
cheap  land,  and,  from  this  time  on,  farmers  must 
give  more  study  to  the  problems  of  soil  restoration. 
They  must  now  stay  by  the  old  farm  and  build  it  up, 
rather  than  pass  on  to  a  newer  one. 

O 

Jared  Van  Wagenen  Jr.,  says,  on  page  670,  that, 
probably,  the  typical  dairy  barn  should  take  the  form 
of  a  cross.  Nearly  four  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
described  the  immense  barn  on  Mr.  Havemeyer’s 
Mountainside  Farm  at  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  which  is  in 
this  form.  It  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  one 
outlined  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen,  and  is,  we  think, 
superior  in  some  ways,  at  least.  In  Mr.  Havemeyer’s 
barn,  the  main  entrance  is  at  the  end  of  the  longer 
arm  of  the  cross,  and  the  feeding  alleys  are  in  the 
middle  between  the  rows  of  cattle  which  face  this 
alley,  both  arms  of  the  cross  being  filled  with  cattle. 
The  whole  barn  is  low,  but  the  main  part  is  used  for 
storing  hay  and  dry  fodder,  which  are  elevated  from 
the  wagons  driven  right  up  the  alley,  by  means  of  a 
fork  operated  by  steam  power  into  the  lofts  directly 
over  the  cows.  At  the  end  opposite  the  main 
entrance,  is  another  arm  of  the  cross,  and  here  are 
immense  silos,  the  engine  and  storage  rooms,  ice 
house,  cold  storage  and  dairy  rooms,  etc. — all  under 
the  one  roof.  It  is  an  admirable  and  economical 
arrangement. 

© 

“  The  dirty  milkman’s  makeshift  !”  That  is  what 
Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  called  “  Preservaline”  some  years 
ago.  A  company  was  formed  to  sell  this  stuff,  and 
they  did  manage  to  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  it. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  showed  repeatedly  that  it  contained 
borax,  and  we  pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  this 
substance  in  milk,  as  well  as  the  folly  of  paying  an 
extravagant  price  for  it.  Finally,  the  “Preservaline” 
advertisements  disappeared,  but  in  their  place  came 
offers  to  sell  a  secret  method  of  preserving  fruits  by  a 
“  cold  process.”  This  was  but  a  new  dodge  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  more  borax  at  a  high  price,  and  it  finally 
failed.  Now  we  see  that  an  English  milkman  has 
just  been  fined  for  using  borax  in  milk.  The  chemist 
found  30  grains  of  boracic  acid  in  a  pint  of  the  milk. 
Medical  authorities  say  that  10  grains  of  boracic  acid 
is  the  largest  amount  that  may  safely  be  given  to  a 
child  inside  of  24  hours.  Think  of  the  consequences 
to  a  child  from  drinking  a  full  pint  of  such  milk. 
Men  who  would  use  drugs  in  this  way,  should  be  sent 
to  prison.  There  is  no  need  of  using  such  a  drug, 
for  milk  that  is  properly  cleaned  and  cooled  will 
keep  sweet,  at  least  five  days. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

THE  ABANDONED  FARM. 

It  stands  upon  the  hilltop,  with  its  face 
Turned  eastward  to  the  sun — rough  boards  are  nailed 
Upon  its  windows — all  about  the  place 
Brood  the  sad  spirits  oi  a  home  that  failed. 

The  path  is  lost  in  weeds— the  flower  and  shrub 
Of  old-time  days  have  disappeared  from  sight. 

Two  leafless  elms  like  hateful  furies  rub 
Their  gaunt,  dead  hanos  together  day  and  night. 

The  fields,  grown  up  with  brush,  spread  out  before 
With  useless  walls  of  stone— the  orchard  trees 
That  years  ago  bent  with  their  fragrant  store, 

Now  stretch  dry  arms  up  to  the  wandering  breeze. 

A  curse  rests  on  the  place — a  broken  home— 

Abandoned  to  tue  elements — no  more 
The  scattered  children  of  the  house  shall  come 
And  kindle  memory’s  altar  at  the  door. 

•  Poor  monument  of  humau  hate  and  strife, 

Abandoned  to  its  past  of  doubt  and  pain, 

Stand  grimly — till  some  newer,  sweeter  life 
Shall  make  the  old  farm  blossom  once  again. 


Read  the  horse  article— page  670. 

The  best  “side  show”  a  dairy  cow  can  make  is  a  mellow, 
golden  hide. 

You  can’t  be  rightly  called  a  “brick”  until  you  are  baked  in  the 
fire  of  experience. 

Sound  the  alarm!  Sound  the  alarm !  Kill  every  scrub  that  is 
found  on  your  farm  ! 

Don’t  worry  about  the  future  of  your  grandchildren— attend  to 
the  present  of  your  wife. 

Happy  the  pasture  that  is  covered  over  with  Mr.  Farmer’s 
sweetheart,  Miss  White  Clover. 

Have  you  noticed  that  water  sinks  into  sod  more  rapidly  than 
into  bare  ground  with  equal  drainage  ?  Why  ? 

The  barn  is  as  much  a  butter  factory  as  is  the  creamery. 
That’s  right — read  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  article,  page  670. 

We  are  using  Parker  Earle  strawberry  plants  dug  with  a  Rich¬ 
ards  transplanter,  for  filling  our  barrel  strawberry  bed. 

With  that  barrel  strawberry  bed  a  success,  no  farmer  can  have 
any  excuse  for  not  supplying  his  family  with  berries.  Start  this 
fall. 

Take  a  good-sized  Spitzenburg  apple,  cut  out  the  core,  fill  with 
sugar  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  There  you  have  a  dish  fit  for  a 
king. 

Mb.  Mapes,  page  682,  finds  it  better  to  sell  butter  fat  on  a  calf’s 
bones  than  in  a  butter  tub.  It  may  not  pay  you  to  do  the  same, 
but  have  you  figured  on  it  ? 

Pull  up  the  big  tomato  vine  before  the  first  hard  frost,  and 
hang  it  in  the  barn  or  in  the  shed.  The  fruit  will  color  slowly, 
and  your  work  will  not  be  lost,  though  everything  outside  is  bare 
and  dead. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hoyt,  of  Connecticut,  gives  this  as  his  idea  of  a 
model  cow  barn:  “One  that  may  be  kept  so  clean  that,  when  the 
milker  comes  into  the  house,  the  women  folks  won’t  have  to  say, 
‘  Whew  !  go  out  and  change  your  clothes  1’  ” 
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AMONG  THE  MANKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD. 

Receivers  of  live  poultry  say  that  the  receipts  now 
are  mostly  spring  chickens,  few  hens  being  received. 
The  reason  they  give  for  this  is  that  the  comparatively 
high  prices  of  eggs  lead  producers  to  keep  the  hens 
as  long  as  there  is  any  probability  of  getting  eggs 
from  them.  Feed  is  cheap  ;  a  dozen  eggs,  in  some 
localities,  being  worth  nearly  as  much  as  a  bushel  of 
corn.  The  consequence  of  this  scarcity  is  that  the 
price  of  fowls  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
chickens. 

I  saw  a  lot  of  very  fine  Niagara  grapes,  all  large, 
choice  clusters,  packed  loosely  in  the  common  five- 
pound  grape  baskets,  and  witnout  covers.  They  made 
a  fine  appearance,  and  I  asked  the  dealer  about  them. 
They  are  from  nearby,  and  for  a  fancy  trade.  They 
were  delivered  here  and  not  shipped  in.  Of  course, 
they  are  in  extra  good  shape,  and  are  very  attractive  ; 
but  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ship  grapes  open 
like  that.  And  the  most  of  the  produce  that  this  city 
receives  is  shipped  here  by  car  or  boat,  and  much  of 
it  must  stand  pretty  rough  handling. 

Some  of  the  largest  Duchess  pears,  it  is  said,  that 
ever  came  to  this  market,  were  received  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  firm  here  last  week,  from  M.  N.  Cook,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.  They  graded  124  to  the  barrel,  and 
were  very  fair  and  smooth.  Each  pear  was  wrapped 
in  paper.  Over  the  contents,  a  circular  piece  of  paste¬ 
board  was  placed  before  the  head  was  inserted,  and 
the  head  and  staves  of  the  barrel  were  perforated 
with  holes  for  ventilation.  The  receiver  said  that 
pears  of  this  size  thus  packed,  sell  quickly  for  double 
the  price  of  ordinary  stock.  And  the  freight  on  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  these  is  no  more  than  that  on  a  barrel  of  trash. 

It  would  seem  that  every  one  ought  to  be  able  to 
eat  grapes  this  year.  Perhaps  if  they  did,  grow  ers 
might  get  better  prices.  During  recent  weeks,  I  have 
seen  five-pound  baskets  of  Concord,  Niagara  and  Dela¬ 
ware  grapes  selling  for  10  cents  at  retail  (though  few 
of  the  latter  sell  for  less  than  15),  and  California 
grapes  for  25  cents  per  five-pound  box.  From  the 
push-carts,  they  have  retailed  for  three  cents  per  half 
pound.  These  are  all  good,  ripe,  fresh  grapes,  too,  no 
old,  poor  stock.  Some  people  are  so  afraid  of  appen¬ 
dicitis  that  they  don’t  dare  to  eat  grapes.  Nonsense. 
For  every  case  caused  by  grape  seeds,  I’ll  warrant 
that  the  eating  of  grapes  has  relieved  hundreds  of 
other  complaints.  f.  h.  v. 


NOTES  FROM  A  CONNECTICUT  FARM. 

The  New  Canaan  Grange  recently  held  a  fair  and 
exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  fair  was 
held  indoors,  and  brought  out  a  great  display  of 
choice  products.  One  excellent  feature  was  a  display 
on  one  table  of  the  products  grown  on  a  single  farm. 
It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  close  the  Yankee  comes 
to  producing  all  he  needs  in  the  way  of  food,  from  his 
own  soil,  and  we  think  most  farmers  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  they  could  have,  spread  out  before  them,  a 
complete  collection  of  samples  of  their  own  crops. 
Among  the  novelties  was  a  “  new  breed  ”  of  poultry, 
known  as  “  Dimon  Creepers”.  They  have  the  color 
and  shape  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  their  legs  are 
scarcely  three  inches  long.  I  presume  that  they  can¬ 
not  scratch  with  quite  so  much  power  as  a  long- 
legged  bird  !  Six  stalks  of  B.  and  W.  corn  were  shown 
at  this  fair  that  were  over  18%  feet  long  and  weighed 
80  pounds — at  least  that  weight  was  marked  on  them. 
I  will  testify  to  the  length  ! 

Mr.  Edwin  Hoyt,  of  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  made  a 
fine  exhibit  of  fruits — chiefly  apples  and  grapes. 
Readers  will  remember  Mr.  Hoyt’s  articles  on  Apple 
Culture  printed  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  is  living  up  to 
his  doctrine  and  setting  out  orchards  of  his  own.  One 
of  the  best  apples  in  his  collection  is  the  Baker.  This 
is  a  local  variety,  originating  in  Fairfield  County,  and 
has  not  been  widely  scattered.  It  is  a  large,  hand¬ 
some  apple  with  a  high,  spicy  flavor  and  ought  to  be 
popular  when  once  fairly  introduced.  The  great  de¬ 
mand  now  is  for  red  apples,  and  in  Mr.  Hoyt’s  nursery 
the  Baldwin  leads  in  numbers.  He  says,  however, 
that  in  his  own  orchards  he  expects  to  plant  a  good 
many  Rhode  Island  Greenings.  He  says  that  15  years 
from  now  there  will  be  more  Greenings  than  Bald¬ 
wins  sold  in  the  best  markets.  Just  now  the  craze  is 
for  a  red  apple,  but  in  time  people  will  be  “  educated 
away  from  color  ”,  and  will  learn  to  look  inside  the 
skin.  Speaking  of  grapes,  Mr.  Hoyt  says  that  if 
Green  Mountain  were  only  black  there  would  be  a 
market  for  millions  of  tons.  This  is  another  case  of 
“  color  line  ”  that  limits  the  sale  of  a  desirable  variety. 
Mr.  Hoyt  has  a  long  trellis  on  which  are  growing, 
side  by  side,  single  vines  of  all  the  new  and  standard 
varieties.  They  have  the  same  culture  and  care  and 
thus  give  a  fair  test.  The  latest  varieties  to  go  there 
are  Campbell’s  Early  and  McPike. 

To  my  taste  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  rich 
flavor  of  the  Bose  pear,  and  I  have  a  notion  that  the 


long  tapering  stem  end  contains  a  concentrated  ex¬ 
tract  of  richness.  I  have  often  wondered  why  there 
are  not  more  of  these  pears  on  the  market.  Mr. 
Hoyt  says  that  the  Bose  tree  is  the  hardest  pear  to 
grow  in  the  nursery.  In  spite  of  every  care,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trees  will  grow  crooked  or  weakly. 
In  fact,  about  the  only  way  to  insure  a  satisfactory 
Bose  tree  is  to  top-work  it  on  such  varieties  as  Buff  um 
or  Clapp’s  Favorite.  This  “  perversity  of  pear  nature” 
explains  why  there  are  so  few  good  orchards  of  Bose 
pears.  Mr.  Hoyt  says  that  the  old-fashioned  “  Box” 
is  coming  into  vogue  again  as  a  hedge  plant.  He  had 
an  order  last  year  for  1,400  yards  of  the  Box  and 
found  it  difficult  to  secure  enough  to  fill  the  order. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  California  Privet  for 
hedges. 

In  connection  with  their  nursery  the  Hoyts  have 
a  dairy  of  40  cows.  Just  now  they  are  making 
butter  from  the  milk.  It  is  a  herd  of  “mulleys.” 
They  scoured  the  country  to  pick  up  hornless  cows 
— natural  “  mulleys  ”  without  regard  to  breed.  Bulls 
have  been  raised  from  the  best  of  the  cows  hereto¬ 
fore,  but  now  there  is  a  polled  Angus  bull  at  the  head 
of  the  herd.  That  doesn’t  look  like  a  very  good  milk 
combination  ;  but  Mr.  James  Hoyt  claims  that  the 
cows  are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  average. 
The  cows  are  kept  in  the  basement  of  the  barn.  The 
mangers  are  arranged  in  sections  and  play  on  hinges, 
so  that  they  can  be  raised  for  cleaning. 

The  Hoyts  have  had  their  barns  burned  several 
times.  In  the  present  barn  there  is  a  system  of  elec¬ 
tric  wires  running  to  Mr.  Hoyt’s  bedroom,  so  arranged 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter  the 
barn  at  night  without  sounding  an  alarm.  If  any 
doors  or  windows  are  left  open  the  electric  indicator 
will  show  where  they  are.  h.  w.  c. 


NOTES  ABOUT  FRUITS. 

Rambling  Horticultural  Notes. 

We  have  found  the  LeConte  pear  most  excellent  for 
canning,  fine-grained  and  beautiful,  better,  we  think, 
than  the  Keiffer.  It  should  be  canned  before  it  is 
ripe,  as  then  it  is  too  soft  and  insipid.  Prunus  Simoni, 
when  canned,  loses  that  disagreeable  taste  ;  so  does 
the  Japan  quince,  Cydonia,  as  well  as  the  wild  fox 
grape.  Jelly  made  from  these  is  quite  good.  The 
Garber’s  Hybrid  is  not  equal  to  the  LeConte,  but  is  a 
rapid  grower;  but  neither  is  a  good  table  fruit  with  us. 

We  had  a  moderate  supply  of  Japan  plums.  Bur¬ 
bank  was  the  largest  and  best,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
rotted  on  the  tree.  Cabot  and  Matsu  TIs  not  this 
Maru  ?  Eds.]  bore  a  few  nice  plums,  ripening  after 
Burbank  and  Abundance,  and  we  were  pleased  with 
them  ;  they  are  sweeter  than  the  others,  and  later.  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  such  beautiful,  rapid 
growers,  which  are  pretty  sure  to  have  fruit  unless 
the  blossoms  are  killed  by  frost,  or  they  are  allowed 
to  overbear. 

Poplars  are  not  fashionable  trees,  but  they  sup¬ 
ply  a  place  where,  often,  more  beautiful  trees  do 
not  succeed.  Many  years  ago,  the  Abele  Silver  pop¬ 
lars  were  extensively  planted,  but  they  sucker  badly, 
and  soon  become  a  nuisance.  For  this  reason,  in  part, 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  whole  family.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  many  kinds.  We  have 
planted  a  number  of  the  Japan  poplar  (Siebold’s),  and 
they  have  proved  very  satisfactory,  distinct  from  any 
other  we  have  seen.  They  make  a  rapid  growth, 
have  more  abundant  leaves,  and  we  hope  the  variety 
will  prove  worthy  of  cultivation.  If  poplars  are 
trimmed  one-half  of  the  year’s  growth,  their  appear¬ 
ance  will  be  greatly  improved.  Balm  of  Gilead  trees, 
kept  compact,  will  hardly  be  recognized,  isaac  hicks. 

Some  New  Varieties  of  Red  Raspberries. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  by  S.  E. 
H.,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill.,  on  new  raspberries.  He  told 
how  large  a  new  variety  of  red  raspberry  had  grown 
with  him.  This  reminds  me  that  I  have  seen  the  well- 
known  Shaffer  raspberry,  which  I  introduced  many 
years  ago,  growing  so  vigorously  that  a  team  and 
lumber  wagon  would  be  entirely  hidden  from  view  if 
driven  through  the  plantation.  These  bushes  stood 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  many  of  the  branches 
were  as  large  as  a  three  or  four-year-old  apple  tree. 
Surely  the  good  old  Shaffer  is  vigorous  enough.  To 
say  that  any  new  variety  is  more  vigorous,  I  do  not 
think  would  add  to  its  value.  The  Shaffer  has  two 
faults  :  One  is  that  the  color  is  purple,  almost  black 
when  ripe,  rendering  it  unattractive.  The  second  is 
that  it  is  not  hardy  in  many  localities — not  quite  so 
hardy  as  the  Cuthbert,  and  the  Cuthbert  often  winter- 
kills,  even  about  Rochester.  Both  these  character¬ 
istics  the  new  raspberry  S.  E.  H.  speaks  of  possesses 
in  common  with  the  Shaffer. 

The  other  new  red  raspberry  of  which  S.  E.  H. 
speaks  as  winterkilling,  and  as  being  of  poor  quality, 
so  hard  and  dry  to  handle,  almost  like  marbles, 
surely  is  not  the  genuine  Loudon.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  many  people  who  supposed  that  they  pur¬ 


chased  the  Loudon,  have  been  deceived.  We  know 
of,  at  least,  one  plant  seller,  who,  while  advertising 
it,  never  purchased  a  plant,  and  could  not  have  sent 
out  a  genuine  plant.  We  are  in  a  position  to  know 
this  to  be  a  fact.  The  Loudon  is  a  berry  of  good 
quality,  juicy,  yet  firm  enough  to  endure  shipment. 
Its  color  is  a  bright  red,  much  more  attractive  than 
Cuthbert.  Loudon  is  much  hardier  than  Cuthbert.  I 
think  that  it  stands  in  hardiness  very  close  to  Turner, 
which  .is  the  hardiest  of  all  red  raspberries,  so  far  as 
I  am  informed.  It  is  not  such  a  rank  grower  as  Cuth¬ 
bert.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  rank-growing  varie¬ 
ties  are  more  liable  to  winterkill  than  those  which 
grow  more  moderately,  and  ripen  up  their  wood 
earlier  in  the  fall.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  whom 
S.  E.  H.  purchased  his  supposed  Loudon  plants. 

You  will  notice  that  I  do  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  variety  in  which  S.  E  H.  seems  to  be  interested, 
since  I  have  no  reason  to  attack  that  variety  in  The 
R-  N.-Y.  It  seems  to  me  that,  since  S.  E.  H.  speaks 
of  the  seven  berries  that  the  Loudon  has  produced  in 
the  last  two  seasons,  he  seems  to  be  a  little  bitter 
towards  the  variety.  chas.  a.  green. 


Two  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  spoken  'of  as  a 
light  seeding,  by  C.  E.  Chapman,  on  page  670.  This 
is,  probably,  nearer  the  common  amount  sown  than 
any  other  quantity.  But  it  is  not  light  seeding.  On 
the  contrary,  on  rich  soils  where  the  plants  will 
tiller  freely,  it  is  heavy  seeding,  and  many  sow  less. 
Any  amount  sown  more  than  is  necessary,  is  so  much 
thrown  away,  and  we  don’t  believe  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  can  afford  to  throw  away  wheat  these  times. 
What  amount  gives  the  best  returns  with  you,  and 
what  is  the  character  of  your  soil  ? 

© 

Some  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  its  readers  about 
Canaigre,  a  plant  containing  a  large  amount  of  tannic 
acid.  Canaigre  (Rumex  Hymenosepalus)  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  common  dock,  and  is  found 
growing  in  the  dry,  arid  regions  of  Texas,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  Year-old  roots  contain  about  30 
per  cent  of  tannic  acid,  which  seems  to  be  just  as  use¬ 
ful  for  tanning  hides  as  the  acid  found  in  bark.  Up 
to  within  a  few  years  ago,  few  attempts  were  made 
to  cultivate  Canaigre,  and  commerce  in  it  was  limited 
to  the  handling  of  a  few  wild  roots  dug  and  shipped 
by  wandering  Mexicans.  The  experiment  station  of 
Arizona  started  a  series  of  experiments  to  see  whether 
Canaigre  could  be  successfully  cultivated,  and  these 
experiments  were  so  successful  that  a  large  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  growing  the  roots 
and  preparing  them  for  shipment.  Prof.  Harrington, 
of  the  Texas  station,  has  now  issued  a  bulletin  show¬ 
ing  that  the  culture  of  Canaigre  is  successful  in  that 
State.  The  roots  are  planted  much  like  potatoes,  by 
hand  or  with  a  potato  planter.  They  grow  in  much 

the  same  form  as  sweet  potatoes,  and  are  harvested 
by  hand  or  machine.  Cultivation  improves  the  quality 
of  the  root,  and  an  average  yield  is  10  tons  The  price 
in  England  for  the  sliced  and  dried  root,  is  about  $40 
per  ton.  The  value  of  this  Canaigre  culture  is  that  it 
provides  a  profitable  crop  for  a  section  where  almost 
nothing  else  of  value  will  grow.  The  supply  of  bark  is 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  new  supplies  of  tannic  acid  are 
needed.  Canaigre  appears  to  offer  the  best  substi¬ 
tute  yet  discovered.  One  singular  fact  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  Texas  exports,  each  year,  millions  of 
raw  hides,  and  buys  thousands  of  them  back  in  the 
form  of  leather.  This  plan  of  sending  the  hides  away 
for  tanning,  is  a  clear  loss  to  the  State.  Now  that 
Canaigre  gives  a  home  supply  of  tannic  acid,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  tanneries  near  the  markets  where 
hides  are  produced,  and  export,  not  hides,  but  leather. 
Texas  made  a  mistake  when  she  began  to  export  raw 
cotton  and  import  the  same  cotton  as  cloth.  There 
is  no  reason  why  both  hides  and  Canaigre  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  State. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  O.  Pocketbook  price  list  of  Reid’s 
nurseries— everything  for  the  fruit  grower. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
peach,  pear,  apple,  plum  and  nut  trees  and  small  fruits. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  East  19th  Street,  New  York.  Fall  cata¬ 
logue  of  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  small  fruits,  shrubs  and  vines. 

Do  you  want  pigs  ?  Do  you  prefer  Cheshires  ?  This  is  the  time 
to  get  them  cheap.  W.  E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  N.  Y.,  has  some 
for  sale. 

Have  you  beans  to  pick  ?  Do  you  pick  them  by  hand  ?  If  so, 
just  write  Miller  Bros.,  Rochester,  Mich.,  for  descriptive  cir 
culars  of  their  bean  pickers. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York.  A  catalogue 
of  French  Hybrid  gladioli,  lilies  and  other  hardy  bulbs;  flower 
seeds  of  special  merit,  vegetable  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc. 

John  R.  &  Wm.  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.  A  fall  catalogue  of  Parry’s 
nurseries;  nut-bearing  and  ornamental  trees;  apple,  cherry, 
peach  and  pear  trees,  small  fruits  of  all  kinds;  rhubarb  and 
asparagus. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Autumn 
catalogue  of  all  sorts  of  hardy  bulbs  for  planting  now ;  vegetable 
seeds  for  forcing  and  fall  sowing.  A  flue  collection  of  palms  and 
ferns  at  popular  prices. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  a  food  cooked  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  on  the  farm.  The  “  Economy”  cooker  is  made 
by  Economy  Mfg.  Co.,  Homer,  Mich.  They  mark  prices  plainly  in 
their  advertisement,  but  it  will  be  well  to  get  their  full  description, 
which  they  send  on  application. 


A  VETERAN. 

I’m  a  battered,  old  banged  baby  carriage,  you  see, 
And  I  don’t  think  I’m  good  for  much  more. 

For  at  first,  bless  their  hearts,  they  just  bought 
me  for  one. 

And  I’ve  had  to  do  duty  for  four. 

Yes,  I  looked  pretty  fine  when  they  first  brought 
me  home, 

Painted  white,  with  a  lace  parasol, 

And  I  surely  felt  proud  when  they  wheeled  baby 
out, 

But  No.  2  came  in  the  fall. 

So  they  tucked  them  both  in,  and  I  didn’t  much 
mind, 

In  spite  of  the  folks’  silly  grins, 

But  No.  3  gave  me  the  blow  of  my  life, 

For  I  never  had  counted  on  twin*. 

My  parasol’s  torn,  and  my  paint  is  all  gone, 

W  .ashed  off  by  a  night  in  the  rain, 

And  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  I  am  rather  a  wreck, 
And  I’ll  never  be  pretty  again. 

But  there’s  life  in  the  old  carriage  yet,  and  I  think 
That  my  spirits,  perhaps,  my  revive, 

And  with  care  and  some  mending,  I’ll  brace  up 
again 

And  be  ready  to  tote  No.  5. 

— Louise  Edgar  in  Youth's  Companion. 


Economy  is  lauded  as  a  virtue,  and 
commended  to  all.  Yet  the  pinch  of 
economy  has  snuffed  out  the  brightness 
and  youth  of  many  a  life.  Economy 
costs,  in  many  cases,  far  more  than  it  is 
expected  to  save  ;  only  we  do  not  always 
see  or  value  that  which  is  lost. 

* 

Thkre  are  two  very  successful  young 
women  architects  in  New  York.  One  of 
their  first  business  rules  was  to  ask  the 
same  pay  for  their  work  that  men  get. 
Desiring  to  make  an  improved  plan  for 
a  tenement,  one  of  them  lived  in  the 
poor  district  for  four  years.  She  became 
acquainted  with  all  of  the  inconveniences 
against  which  the  tenement  dweller 
must  contend.  Her  practical  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  bore  fruit. 
With  the  best  city  architects  as  competi¬ 
tors,  the  subsequent  plans  of  these  two 
young  women  working  together,  were 
approved,  and  will  be  carried  out  by 
some  persons  interested  in  improving 
the  condition  of  tenement  homes. 

“  Hai.f  of  the  praying  that  is  done, 
consists  of  back  talk,”  says  the  Atchison 
Globe  cynic.  The  cynics  can  tell  us  a 
few  truths,  and  most  of  them  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  it.  Why  not  stop  that  kind  of 
praying  ;  at  least,  stop  calling  it  prayer? 

/  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

HERE’S  some  folks  you  couldn’t 
feel  that  way  about,  but  that’s 
the  way  I  feel  about  her.”  Little  Mrs. 
Patten  had  a  sweet,  small  mouth,  with 
a  despondent  droop  to  its  corners.  I 
watched  it  form  the  words  daintily,  with 
precision.  “  That’s  how  1  feel  about 
Lydia  Symmonds,”  it  repeated. 

“Yes?”  I  said,  wondering  why  the 
soft  hisses  of  the  s’s  sounded  so  musical. 

“  Yes,  she’s  a  beautiful  woman.  I 
could  let  her  take  care  of  my  children. 
I’ve  watched  her  with  her  little  nieces, 
sometimes.  She’s  the  only  woman  1  ever 
saw  to  whom  I  could  trust  my  darlings.” 

I  meekly  nodded.  I  knew  that  I  was 
not  much  of  a  “hand”  with  babies. 
Still  I  confess  that  I  winced  a  little  at 
the  unconscious  hint  in  this  small  moth¬ 
er’s  words.  She,  herself,  was  sublimely 
ignorant  of  offense. 

“I  wish  that  Thomas  knew  Lydia 
Symmonds,”  she  ran  on,  “  I  want  him 
to.  I  shall  try  to  bring  them  together. 
I  want  him  to  admire  her  good  qualities 
as  I  do — to  appreciate  her.  Then,  if  any¬ 
thing  ever  happens  to  me  ” — 

The  droop  deepened  in  the  corners  of 
the  sweet  mouth.  Mrs.  Patten’s  tone 
was  solemn  and  significant.  I  began  to 
listen  more  attentively,  for  I  knew  that 
she  was  in  earnest  from  the  minute  she 
called  her  big, rollicking  Tom, “Thomas.” 

“Yes,”  she  sighed  plaintively,  “I 


could  let  her  be  a  mother  to  my  chil¬ 
dren  if — if  anything  happened  to  me. 
Of  course,  I  shouldn’t  dream  of  suggest¬ 
ing  such  a  thing  to  Thomas,  you  know — 
dear  me,  no  !  But  1  shall  bring  them 
together,  and  try  to  impress  him  with 
her  superiority.” 

She  laid  her  work  down  and  gazed 
wistfully  out  of  the  window  at  the  nose¬ 
gay  of  brightly-gowned  little  ones  play¬ 
ing  on  the  lawn.  “  You — you  are  not 
feeling  sick,  Mrs.  Patten,  I  hope  !  ”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  rather  clumsily.  I  could  never 
do  such  things  with  grace. 

“Bless  you,  no!”  she  cried,  recover¬ 
ing  her  spirits  instantly,  “  I  never  felt 
better,  and  I  come  of  a  long  lived  race. 
But,  you  know,  it’s  always  best  to  be 
prepared  for  everything.  I  always  am. 
I  find  it’s  a  comfort  to  decide  just  what 
you’d  do  when — when  it  was  necessary.” 

We  both  of  us  laughed  at  her  am¬ 
biguity,  and,  callers  interrupting,  we 
never  continued  the  subject — that  is, 
not  until  two  years  later,  when  I  went 
to  Mrs.  Patten’s  again  to  board  through 
the  summer  days.  The  intervening 
year  I  had  spent  abroad.  The  pleasant 
little  home  I  found  just  as  pleasant  as 
ever — the  children  just  as  sweet,  though 
taller  in  their  little  black-stockinged 
feet,  to  be  sure,  and  “Tom”  just  as 
jovial  and  big,  though  growing  a  bit 
bald.  Mrs.  Patten’s  mouth  still  had  its 
pathetic  droop.  One  afternoon,  we  two 
women  sat  together  on  the  shady  porch, 
and  pretended  that  we  were  sewing.  I 
wasn’t,  anyway.  A  pretty  phaeton  drove 
lazily  by,  and  Mrs.  Patten  nodded.  I 
thought  that  she  made  the  slight  salute 
rather  coolly. 

“I  wonder  who  that  is,”  I  happened 
to  say,  absently. 

“  Lydia  Symmonds  !”  Mrs.  Patten’s 
little,  sharp  teeth  cut  the  words,  it  al¬ 
most  seemed,  on  their  way  out. 

“Oh  ! ”  All  at  once,  I  remembered  our 
conversation  about  Lydia  Symmonds 
long  ago.  “She  is  the  woman — the  only 
woman  in  the  world — you  would  trust 
your  chil  ” — I  began  with  innocent  in¬ 
terest. 

“  Wait !  ”  She  cried,  interrupting  me 
in  the  midst  of  the  “children,”  “  Wait ! 
Don’t  finish  it !  ”  She  held  her  needle 
point  toward  me,  like  a  lance.  Was  she 
going  to  impale  me  on  its  tip ?  “Don’t 
say  another  word  about  Lydia  Sym¬ 
monds,”  she  said,  “  or  I  shall  either  cry 
or  laugh.”  Of  course  she  laughed. 

“She  is  married  then?”  I  ventured, 
sympathetically. 

“  No,”  shortly. 

“  And  she  isn’t  dead,  of  course,  seeing 
that  she  rides  by  in  phaetons  ” - 

“  Of  course  !  ” 

“  Well?” 

“  Well,  she’s  an  excellent  woman, 
Lydia  Symmonds  is.  Who  said  that  she 
wasn’t?  ’  Mrs.  Patten’s  mouth-corners 
drooped  depressingly,  though  I  was  sure 
that  I  caught  twinkles  in  the  corners  of 
her  eyes.  There  was  a  little  interim  of 
bilence  between  us  that  embarrassed  me 
into  plying  my  needle  with  zeal.  It 
was  broken  by  Mrs.  Patten’s  clear,  sweet 
laugh,  under  which,  however,  a  note  of 
chagrin  lay,  ill-concealed.  That  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  ask  : 

“  Did  Tom — did  Mr.  Patten  ever  meet 
her  ?  ” 

“He  met  her  ! ” 

“  And  didn’t  like  her — Oh.  I  see  !  ”  I 
have  baid  before  that  I  was  clumsy — be¬ 
hold  the  proof  ! 

“  And  did  like  her.  I  brought  them 
together  just  on  purpose,  you  know,” 
Mrs.  Patten  said,  still  the  undernote  of 
chagrin  in  her  voice.  “  I  kept  at  it — had 
her  here  two  or  three  times.  Tom 
thought  that  she  was  perfectly  lovely.” 

“Just  as  you  had  hoped  he  would,”  I 
wickedly  interrupted. 

She  went  on,  ignoring,  “  He  said  that 


she  was  the  loveliest  lady  he  ever  saw — 
except  me,”  she  added  demurely. 

“Just  as  you  hoped.” 

Mrs.  Patten’s  needle  advanced  upon 
me  again,  lance-like,  “  Well,”  she  said, 
rising  and  striking  a  charming  little 
attitude  before  me,  “  I’ve  given  up  all 
my  desire  to  have  Lydia  Symmonds  the 
mother  of  my  children  !” 

ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 


A  CHEAP  COFFEE  STRAINER. 

SERVICEABLE  strainer  and  cof¬ 
fee  dripper  can  be  made  of  a  baking 
powder  can  and  its  cover.  Cut  the  bot¬ 
tom  smoothly  out  of  the  can;  spread 
over  one  open  end  of  it,  a  piece  of  cheese 
cloth.  Cut  the  top  smoothly  out  from 
the  cover  of  the  can,  which  will  change 
it  into  a  broad  ring;  slip  this  ring  over 
the  cheese  cloth  on  the  can,  and  press 
down  until  it  fits  firmly  around  the  can, 
holding  it  taut,  or  slack,  as  desired. 
Around  the  other  end  of  the  can,  cut  at 
intervals,  perpendicular  slits  about  an 
inch  long,  see  Fig.  215.  Bend  the  tin  be¬ 
tween  the  slits  outward  so  as  to  form  a 
projecting  rim  around  the  can,  which 


rim  may  rest  on  the  edge  of  any  vessel 
into  which  you  are  straining,  thus  ob¬ 
viating  the  necessity  of  holding  the 
strainer.  m.  lane  griffin. 


TROUBLESOME  CHILDREN. 

EGINNINGS,”  by  S.  B.  R.,  page 
583,  recalls  to  my  mind  a  friend 
near  whom  1  once  lived  who  used  to 
visit  me  frequently.  She  had  two  child¬ 
ren,  three  and  five  years  old.  Being  an 
intimate  friend,  she  came  to  see  me  at 
any  hour  she  chose.  She  always  had 
three  meals  a  day.  My  husband  being 
from  home,  I  generally  got  but  two 
meals,  pi ef erring  bread  and  milk  or 
bread  and  fruit  for  tea.  My  friend 
would  often  come  in  just  when  we  were 
eating,  and  immediately  her  children 
would  begin  to  coax  and  tease  for  what¬ 
ever  was  on  the  table.  It  was,  “  Ma  ! 
Ma  !  I  want  an  ear  of  corn,”  from  the 
oldest  ;  whereupon  the  youngest  would 
chime  in,  “  Me  want  one,  too  !  ”  I  would 
give  them  the  corn  without  butter,  for 
I  knew  that  they  were  liable  to  be  in 
the  parlor  the  next  minute.  But  that 
wouldn’t  do.  “  Want  butter  on  it  !  Lot’s 
of  butter  !”  they  would  say.  If  it  wasn’t 
corn,  it  was  a  piece  of  meat,  or  piece  of 
bread  and  butter.  The  latter  must 
always  be  well  supplied  with  sugar,  too. 

Much  as  I  liked  the  mother,  I  took  a 
great  dislike  to  her  children.  Not  only 
would  they  tease,  but  if  they  had  a 
chance  to  help  themselves,  they  would 
do  so.  I  had  taught  my  children  never 
to  tease  for  anything  to  eat  away  from 
home,  and  I  noticed,  when  visiting  my 
friend,  that,  if  her  children  asked  her 
for  something  to  eat,  she  would  say  no, 
most  emphatically.  So  I  could  but  won¬ 
der  how  she  could  sit  so  quietly  and  let 
her  children  tease  until  their  wishes 
were  gratified.  I  have  often  thought  of 


it,  and  tried  to  account  for  the  seeming 
lack  of  sense  on  the  mother’s  part. 

I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could  until,  at 
last,  when  the  children  began  to  tease, 
I  would  not  notice  them.  Every  little 
while,  I  would  hear  the  mother  whis¬ 
per,  “Keep  still!”  Then  they  would 
begin,  “  I  want  to  go  home  !  I  want  to 
go  home  !”  and  I  would  ask,  “  What  is 
the  matter  ?  ”  The  mother  would  reply, 
“  They  say  that  they  are  hungry,  but 
they  cannot  be  ;  we  ate  just  before  we 
left  home.”  Then  I  would  get  a  cracker 
for  each  of  them,  and  if  it  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  carpets,  I  need  not  care. 
In  fact,  I  got  into  the  habit  of  keeping 
crackers  on  hand  for  visitors’  hungry 
children,  and  think  it  a  good  plan  ;  for 
there  are  children,  of  course,  who  are 
really  hungry,  and  crackers  are  clean. 

MABEL  H.  MONSEY. 


BE  GENEROUS. 

OW  childish,  and  often  cruel,  it  is 
to  hold  a  spite  against  a  neighbor, 
relative,  or  old  friend,  because  of  some 
unguarded  word  or  act  of  theirs  against 
our  “  august  self.”  A  child  is  allowed  to 
say  of  a  friend,  “  He  is  so  hateful,  and 
I’ll  never  speak  to  him  again  !  ”  The 
parents  say,  “  They  are  only  children  !  ” 
But  children  form  habits,  we  must  re¬ 
member.  A  spiteful  child  makes  a  spite¬ 
ful  man  or  woman. 

Forgive  and  forget,  if  you  would  grow 
noble  and  respected.  There  are  plenty 
of  ignorant  people  to  hold  grudges  and 
keep  up  quarrels.  You  are  a  privi¬ 
leged  person,  educated  and  refined. 
There  is  some  good  in  every  one,  and 
it  is  your  duty  to  add  your  little  mite 
towards  the  happiness  of  every  one 
you  know.  We  lessen  our  own  enjoy¬ 
ment  when  we  cannot  think  of  neighbor 
Mary,  or  cousin  Joe,  without  a  feeling 
of  resentment.  It  is  a  small  mind  that 
cannot  be  generous  to  another’s  beliefs, 
when  they  are  not  one’s  own.  It’s  a 
mean  spirit  that  will  not  forgive  an¬ 
other’s  faults,  for  each  of  us  has  his 
own  faults. 

How  we  mourn  when  we  lose  a  friend 
by  death  !  Yet  we  sometimes  see  people 
give  up  a  living  friend  for  some  little 
quarrel  which,  if  it  might  not  have  been 
averted,  should  have  been  forgiven  and 
forgotten.  We  are  no  more  important 
than  our  friends  ;  why  should  we  expect 
them  always  to  be  true  to  us  when  we 
are  often  wanting  in  faith  to  them  ? 

‘ ‘  Put  yourself  in  his  place  ”  often  when 
you  judge  another.  Ah,  it  looks  differ¬ 
ent  now  !  How  lenient  we  are  to  our¬ 
selves  !  It  is  said  of  Whittier  that  he 
was  very  generous  to  the  faults  of  others, 
though  very  strict  with  himself.  Shall 
we  be  counted  with  Whittier  ?  r.  m. 
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PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

Ladies’  Basque  Waist. 

The  basque  is  pointed  front  and  back. 
The  vest  may  be  made  to  close  in  the 
center  or  at  the  left  shoulder  with  the 
standing  collar  and  under  the  left  rever. 
The  back  has  the  fullness  at  the  lower 
edge  laid  in  overlapping  plaits  at  the 
center,  which  are  flatly  stitched  and 
arranged  over  the  fitted  lining.  The 
sleeves  are  faced  with  velvet  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  above  the  elbow,  the 


6863-Ladies’  Pointed  Basaue 

short,  full  puffs  being  gathered  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  stand  out  fashionably  at  the 
top.  Pattern  No.  G8G3,  may  be  had  in 
sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 
measure. 


"  IT  IS  MY  WAY.” 


HOW  often  we  hear  this  remark  made 
in  defense  of  some  disagreeable 
speech.  Those  afflicted  with  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  habit,  seem  to  think  that  the  ex¬ 
planation,  “It  is  my  way,”  will  atone  for 
any  rudeness  or  unkindness  of  which 
they  may  have  been  guilty.  We  all 
know  the  woman  who  boasts,  “I  always 
call  a  spade  a  spade;”  or,  *‘I  always 
speak  my  mind,  and  let  folks  know  just 
what  I  think.”  Our  plain-spoken  friend 
never  takes  into  account  the  hard  feel¬ 
ings  she  arouses,  or  the  bitter  tears  she 
causes  to  be  shed,  by  her  unnecessary 
and  unkind  words. 

I  have  known  mothers  who,  instead  of 
correcting  their  daughters,  when  this 
propensity  for  being  outspoken  made  its 
appearance,  meekly  accept  the  situation 
as  though  no  other  course  were  possible. 
One  mother  said,  apologetically',  to  me, 
when  her  daughter  was  treating  us  to 
some  specimens  of  her  plain  speech 
in  reference  to  her  teacher,  “  That’s 
Ethel’s  way  ;  she  always  says  what  she 
thinks.”  The  mother  surely  ought  to 
know,  for  she  herself  is  often  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  her  daughter’s  outspoken  ways. 

If  mothers  would  only  realize  that  this 
is  a  habit  that  can  and  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected,  they  would  confer  a  lasting  bene- 
flt  on  suffering  humanity.  It  sometimes 
seems  as  though,  now,  children  are 
allowed  too  great  a  freedom  of  speech. 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear 
girls  not  yet  in  their  teens,  contradicting 
their  mother.  Young  girls  are  impul¬ 
sive.  and  often  speak  thoughtlessly.  If 
not  restrained  by  a  mother’s  wise  coun¬ 
sels,  they  soon  form  the  disagreeable 
habit  of  saying  all  sorts  of  unpleasant 
and  unkind  things.  It  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  like  every  one,  but  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  refrain  from  expressing  un¬ 
kind  and  uncalled-for  opinions. 

Many  girls  whose  material  wants  are 
carefully  looked  after,  are  allowed  to 
express  their  dislikes  in  the  most  violent 
manner.  These  girls  have  heard  so  often 
from  the  lips  of  their  mother,  that  it  is 
Mary’s  or  Jennie’s  way,  to  say  just  what 
she  thinks,  that  they  believe  that  their 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv 


way  is  an  inherent  right.  When  these 
girls  become  women,  they  will  find  that 
all  their  new  acquaintances  will  not 
accept  the  old-time  apology,  “  It’s  my 
way,”  with  as  good  a  grace  as  the  weak 
but  patient  mother  did.  Let  us  take 
warning  in  time,  and  teach  our  children, 
boys  as  well  as  girls,  kinder  ways  of 
speech.  n.  c.  Andrews. 

MEN  AS  COONS. 

Ella  wiieeler  wilcox  says, 

“  I  never  see  a  petted,  pampered 
girl  who  is  yielded  to  in  every  whim,  by 
parents  and  servants,  that  I  do  not  sigh 
with  pity  for  the  man  who  will,  one  day, 
be  her  husband.”  On  the  other  hand,  I 
never  see  a  son  humored  and  waited 
upon  by  his  indulgent  parents,  that  I, 
too,  do  not  sigh  for  the  young  woman 
he  may,  some  day,  lead  to  the  altar. 

It  is  well  that  boys  understand  house¬ 
work.  There  are  times  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  moment,  as  well  as  conven¬ 
ience,  that  a  man  can  prepare  a  meal. 
In  the  far  East,  all  the  cooks  are  men. 
A  traveler  who  spent  some  time  there, 
says,  “  I  would  as  soon  have  a  camel  in 
my  parlor  as  a  man  in  my  kitchen  ;  men 
are  well  enough,  they  will  answer  for 
the  drudgery  of  life,  but  when  you  come 
to  solve  the  nice  problem  of  what  you 
shall  eat,  commend  me  to  a  woman. 
Women  sometimes  make  mistakes  in 
what  they  offer  us  to  eat ;  Eve  did.  But 
a  few  months’  experience  in  the  land 
where  men  are  cooks,  will  drive  you  to 
sing  with  the  poet,  ‘Oh,  woman,  with 
all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still  !’”  Yet 
for  all  this,  I  have  known  men  who 
were  carefully  trained  by  excellent 
mothers  when  boys,  who  were  very  con¬ 
venient  about  the  kitchen. 

That  the  art  of  cooking  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  some  of  the  sterner  sex, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  chef  at 
renowned  Delmonico’s  is  a  man,  as  well 
as  those  at  other  famous  places.  These 
have  learned  it  as  an  art,  and  are  paid 
almost  fabulous  prices  for  their  services. 
But  that  which  is  brought  to  a  fine  art 
in  one  sense,  can  certainly  be  used  to 
advantage  in  a  minor  one  ;  and  it  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  an  accomplishment  for  a  boy  or 
man  to  know  how  to  prepare,  at  least,  a 
plain  meal.  ella  f.  flANDEBS. 


A  LIST  OF  DON’TS. 

DON’T  think  that  any  medicine  will 
take  the  place  of  right  living  ! 
Don’t  fret ;  whatever  else  you  do, 
don’t  fret  ;  don’t  scold  ;  don’t  worry  : 
keep  calm  and  even-tempered.  This  will 
preserve  your  face  from  wrinkles,  your 
body  from  infirmities,  your  mind  from 
unrest  and  friction,  and  prolong  your 
life  in  peace. 

Don’t  use  any  device  to  preserve 
beauty,  such  as  paints,  powders,  washes, 
dyes  or  bleaches  ;  the  only  thing  that 
will  really  preserve  or  procure  beauty  is 
good  health.  A  clean  and  healthy  body 
and  a  sound  and  active  mind  are  the 
only  beautifiers  known  to  man. 

Don’t  wear  anything  tight,  neither 
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Naked  Pills 

are  fit  only,  for  naked  sav- 
ages.  Clothes  are  the  marks 
of  civilization— in  pills  as  well 
as  people.  A  good  coat  does 
not  make  a  good  pill,  any  more 
than  good  clothes  make  a  good 
man.  But  as  sure  as  you’d 
look  on  a  clothesless  man  as  a 
mad  one,  you  may  look  on  a 
coatless  pill  as  a  bad  one. 
After  fifty  years  of  test  no 
pills  stand  higher  than 

AYER’S 

Cathartic  Pills 

SUGAR  COATED. 


hats,  as  some  men  do,  nor  tight  clothes, 
as  some  women  do,  nor  tight  shoes,  as 
both  men  and  women  are  too  likely  to  do. 

Don’t  get  ashamed  of  your  natural 
station  in  life  !  Don’t  get  ashamed  of 
your  business  !  Don’t  get  beyond  your 
generation  !  Don’t  get  too  big  for  your 
clothes  !  Don’t  get  too  proud  for  your 
purse  ! 

Don’t  allow  anything  to  sour  or  mold 
about  the  house,  or  allow  any  room  to 
remain  unventilated,  dark  and  damp  for 
any  length  of  time  ! 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  sun  and  air  when 
you  are  sick  !  The  best  disinfectant  in 
the  world  is  sunlight.  The  best  invig- 
orator  known  to  man  is  fresh  air. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  confess  a  fault,  or 
apologize  for  a  wrong  act  !  True  cour¬ 
age  is  always  willing  to  make  amends. 

Don’t  judge  of  a  man’s  religion  by 
what  he  says  ;  wait  and  see  what  he 
does.  Don’t  judge  of  a  woman’s  virtues 
by  her  public  graces;  first  learn  what 
her  every-day  conduct  is  at  home. 

_  Y.  M.  R. 

PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

Better  trust  all,  aud  be  deceived, 

And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 

Than  doubt  one  heart,  that  if  believed 

Had  blessed  one’s  life  with  true  believing. 

— Frances  Anne  Kemble. 

....  Harper’s  Bazar:  “The  prude  and  the 
rou6  see  exactly  the  same  evil  in  things. 
One  may  laugh  at  it,  the  other  may 
shiver,  but  both  have  seen  something 
which  the  really  pure  people  never 
thought  of.” 

- Wm.  Horatio  Clark  :  “  No  one  has 

a  sincere  desire  to  call  upon  and  con¬ 
verse  with  a  grumbler,  who  is  con¬ 
stantly  alluding  to  symptoms  and  aches. 
Constant  complaining  drives  away  sym¬ 
pathetic  companionship,  and  is  the  oppo¬ 
site  state  from  self-control.” 

- The  Chautauquan :  “We  Ameri¬ 
cans,  especially,  need  to  have  play  forced 
upon  us  ;  we  are  too  much  given  over  to 
constant  money -grabbing  and  the  fever¬ 
ish  pursuit  of  sordid  ambitions.  There 
is  small  danger  that  we  will  fall  too  far 
in  the  direction  of  recreation  and  health¬ 
ful  pastime. 


What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth’s  ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co  , 

Pittsburgh  Pa  ^ 
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I  tU»a(  flre  Reading  ?  ! 

4*  Anything  tnore  than  novels  and  the  4* 

4*  daily  newspaper  t  If  not  you  are  4* 

4*  missing  a  great  deal.  4* 

*  THE  FRENCH-GREEK  YEAR  + 

T  in  the  f  nious  Chautauqua  Reading 
T  Circle ,  begins  Oct.  1.  Try  a  definite 

T  plan  ana  see  how  much  pleasure  it 
T  will  bring  into  your  life.  Address  T 

+  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  Dept.  17  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  % 
^  4*  4*  4-  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4*4*  4*  4*  4*  4*  4* 4* 4*  4*  4*  4*  *f*X 


CREE  SAMPLE  COPY  §fu5°TME 
1  An  Elementary  Journal  for  Students  of 

Electricity.  M  eehunical  Drawing*  Mechanic*. 
Mining.  Architectural  Drawing.  Architecture. 
Plumbing.  Steam  Engineering.  Heating. 
y  cntllation.  Civil  Engineering.  Proapectlng. 

HOME  STUDY,  “ ~ ■» 

7  SCRANTON,  PA. 


U/PPIf  I  V  85:000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
lVLt.I\LI  quired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

8. S.  Ware  Co.  Box  5308.Boston.Mau. 

!SIld  LANDS 

FOR  8ALK  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,010  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especia 
attention  to,  the  000,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In- 
(imements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
th-se  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner.  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago.  Ill. 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
Paper  Hanger’s  full  set  of  Sample  Books,  price,  gl.00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1231-1233  Filbert  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


xue  bubal  jn  f£ w-  x  ORKEH  has  Twice  Selected  the 


makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


llANOS  —  THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials. 


No,  92  Fifth  avenue,  near 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 
Terms. 


14TH  ST..  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now, 
at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  larsre  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sell  a  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  840  to  800  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  will 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured,  at  any  time.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 
book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $20;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions,  for  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  10 


The  Agent’s  Share. 

Our  Contest  for  Trial  Subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  tbis  year,  closed 
September  30.  The  winners  of  the  Sweepstake  Premiums  were  : 

1—  RONSON  GERMAN .  Michigan . 227  Trial  Subscriptions. 

2—  J.  O.  LOFTIN .  North  Carolina _ 224  Trial  Subscriptions. 

3—  C.  R.  FARNUM .  Massachusetts . 146  Trial  Subscriptions. 

4—  R.  R.  GAGE .  Ontario . 110  Trial  Subscriptions. 

5—  C.  A.  MILLER .  New  York .  39  Trial  Subscriptions. 

The  checks  are  already  in  these  agents’  hands.  They  have  made  good 
money,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  We  have  given  them  all  the  money  they 
collected  for  subscriptions,  and  a  little  more  besides.  We  would,  of 
course,  rather  the  clubs  had  been  so  large  that  there  would  be  a  little 
left  for  us  ;  but  no  matter,  our  profits  will  come  later,  and  we  are  going 
to  give  our  agents  and  friends  some  more  money  in  another  Contest 
right  away. 

October  i  to  November  14. 

The  next  Contest  will  close  November  14,  and  all  names  sent  after 
October  1  will  count.  We  will  continue  to  allow  the  regular  15  per  cent 
discount  as  formerly. 

Weekly  Premiums. 

Three  Dollars  will  be  sent  out  every  Saturday  night,  beginning 
October  17,  to  the  agent  who  sends  the  largest  club  for  that  week  ;  and 
$3  will  also  go  out  every  Saturday  night,  beginning  October  17,  to  the 
agent  who  sent  the  largest  club  who  won  no  other  weekly  premiums 
since  August  15. 

Then,  on  November  14,  we  will  give  the  following  premiums  : 


For  First  Largest  Club, 

For  Second  Largest  Club,  - 
For  Third  Largest  Club, 


$25.00 

15.00 

5.00 


and  $10  for  the  largest  club  sent  by  an  agent  who  did  not  win  any  of  the 
September  30  premiums.  The  first  three  premiums  are  open  to  all. 
The  $10  premium  is  open  to  all  except  Ronson  German,  J.  O.  Loftin, 
Chas.  R.  Farnum,  R.  R.  Gage  and  C.  A.  Miller. 

Then,  to  make  sure  that  every  one  gets  paid  for  his  work,  we  will 
guarantee  a  premium  of  $5,  November  14,  to  every  agent  who  sends  20 
yearly  subscriptions  during  this  Contest. 

Rest  of  this  Year,  Free. 

To  give  our  agents  a  chance  to  do  good  work,  we  will  send  the  paper 
for  the  rest  of  this  year,  free,  to  those  who  subscribe  for  1897.  That  is, 
you  can  give  new  subscribers  the  inducement  of  getting  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  every  week  from  now  until  January  1,  1898,  for  $1. 

Now,  there  you  are  1  You  see  the  profits  made  m  the  last  Contest 
by  agents  who  did  a  little  work.  Do  you  want  some  of  this  money  ? 

You  can  tell  your  farmer  friends  that 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  always  stops 
when  the  time  paid  for  expires  ;  and  they  can  haye  their  full  $1  back  in 
three  months  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  paper. 

Do  you  want  some  of  this  money  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


REMEMBER  THIS : 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  DAIRY  STOCK 

IN  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  COUNTIES. 

Dairy  stock  in  this  county  has  improved  greatly 
in  the  past  10  years.  At  that  time,  only  a  few  of 
the  very  beet  farmers  had  pure  bloods;  now  good 
grades  and  full  bloods  can  be  found  on  almost 
any  farm.  I  think  that  1  am  safe  in  saying 
that  the  average  grade  of  to-day  will  make  one- 
fourth  more  butter  than  natives  of  old  times.  The 
improvement  is  due  to  both  improved  feeding  and 
breeding.  Corn  and  wheat  bran  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  feeds  that  we  can  buy.  r.  R. 

Steuben  County. 

I  think  that  the  dairy  stock  has  been  improved 
fully  one-third  in  the  past  10  years.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  average  grade  cow  of  to-day  will  make 
more  butter  than  the  native  of  olden  times. 
The  improvement  is  due  to  feeding.  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  some  with  feed,  and  never  fed  over  six 
quarts  per  day — two  quarts  each  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  wheat  bran  and  hominy — that  gave  me  the 
best  results  for  butter.  I  have  never  fed  for  milk. 
If  I  could  get  the  genuine  old  native  cow,  I  would 
prefer  her  to  any  other.  w.  s.  h. 

Delaware  County. 

The  dairy  stock  of  this  county  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  quality  during  the  past  10  years;  I 
should  say  fully  25  per  cent.  There  are  very  few 
scrub  cattle  to  be  seen  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  nowadays.  The  grade  cow  of  to-day  will 
make,  at  least,  20  per  cent  more  butter  from  the 
same  amount  of  feed  than  the  old-time  native. 
But  this  is  not  a  butter-producing  neighborhood, 
being  in  the  New  York  milk  district,  and  our 
cows  being  bred  for  milk  rather  than  butter. 
The  improvement  in  milk  production  is  partly 
due  to  blood  and  partly  to  improved  methods  of 
feeding  and  better  care.  In  winter,  our  cows  are 
stabled  in  warm  buildings,  with  running  water 
constantly  before  them,  and  fed  regularly  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  adjusted  to  their  needs.  The 


cheapest  grain  we  can  buy,  to-day,  is  ship  feed — 
that  is,  wheat  bran  with  the  middlings  left  in — at 
$10.50  per  ton  by  the  car-load,  laid  down  at  our 
nearest  railroad  station.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
a  balanced  ration  in  itself.  c.  a.  evans. 

Orange  County. 

Our  county  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  other 
sections  of  the  country  in  the  improvement  of  the 
dairy.  The  increase  of  the  dairy  product  is  from 
25  to  50  per  cent;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  due  to 
better  regulation  in  feeding  and  milking,  better 
conveniences  for  water,  warmer  stables,  better 
fencing,  more  White  clover  in  the  pasture,  better 
milkers  and  kinder  treatment,  earlier  cut  hay, 
and  a  better  balanced  grain  ration.  For  the  past 
10  years,  I  have  added  a  variety  of  grains  to  my 
feed,  as  I  found  that  they  would  produce  more 
butter  than  one  grain  alone.  D.  t.  e. 

Columbia  County. 

The  dairies  of  this  county  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  the  past  10  years,  in  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity.  As  this  is  a  milk-producing  section,  1  can’t 
say  in  regard  to  the  butter.  The  native  cow  of 
to-day  is  producing  one-third  more  milk  than  she 
did  10  years  ago;  the  improvement  is  due  to  bet¬ 
ter  care  and  better  feeding.  As  I  am  in  the  milk 
business,  I  feed  to  produce  the  largest  quantity 
of  milk  at  the  least  cost.  I  feed  mostly  hominy 
meal,  sprouts,  bran,  gluten  meal  and  cotton-seed 
meal.  The  cheapest  grain  to-day  is  hominy  meal 
and  bran.  G.  w.  martin. 

Orange  County. 

In  this  part  of  the  county  most  of  the  dairies 
are  making  milk  for  the  creameries;  but  taking 
the  county  altogether,  the  dairy  cows  have  not 
been  improved  very  much  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  as  the  cows  are  changed  so  often,  new 
ones  filling  the  places  of  those  that  are  milked 
out.  Back  from  the  railroads  the  dairies  have 
been  improved  to  the  extent  of  30  or  40  per  cent 
in  the  last  10  years,  due  to  better  breeding  and 


better  feeding.  The  farmers  have  learned  much 
in  feeding  stock  in  the  last  10  years,  and  a  great 
deal  of  this  knowledge  has  come  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  In  regard  to  feeds,  bran,  middlings  and 
gluten  feed  mixed,  are  the  best  for  milk;  but  for 
butter,  bran  and  corn  meal,  with  oats,  are  the 
best.  I  don’t  like  the  gluten  feeds  for  butter. 
The  cheapest  feeds  are  bran  and  gluten  for  milk 
and  middlings  and  corn  for  butter.  The  quantity 
of  butter  produced  has  increased  about  30  to  40 
per  cent.  N.  r.  b. 

Sullivan  County. 

I  believe  that  the  dairy  stock  of  this  county  has 
been  improved,  at  least,  20  per  cent  in  the  past 
10  years,  the  improvement  consisting  in  both 
better  breeding  and  better  keeping.  I  think  that 
the  average  grade  cow  of  to-day  will  make  one- 
fifth  more  than  the  native  of  old.  The  improve¬ 
ment  is  due  to  both  better  blood  and  better  feed¬ 
ing.  The  feeding  has  changed  in  this  section, 
considerably,  by  the  use  of  ensilage  and  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  grain.  We  use  more  wheat  bran 
than  any  other  grain,  and  believe  that,  if  it  is 
bought  at  the  right  time  of  year,  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  for  US.  J.  M.  BREED. 

ChemuDg  County. 

The  dairy  stock  of  this  county  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  the  past  10  years,  which  is  due  about 
equally  to  improved  blood  and  feeding.  There 
are  still  some  scrub  dairies  which  are  fast  giving 
way  to  the  more  improved  grades  of  cattle.  The 
average  grade  cow  of  to-day  will  make  one-third 
more  butter  than  the  native  of  old  times.  The 
method  of  feeding  and  caring  for  stock  has 
changed  a  great  deal  in  the  past  10  years.  The 
cheapest  feed  at  present,  I  think,  is  ship  feed, 
which  can  be  bought  for  $12  per  ton,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  heavier  feed,  such  as  linseed, 
cotton-seed  and  corn  meal.  w.  s.  Reynolds. 

Sullivan  County. 

The  average  grade  cow  or  purebred  Jersey  has 
been  improved  about  25  to  30  per  cent,  first  in  im¬ 
proved  breeding,  second  by  better  feeding,  third 
by  warmer  stables  and  water  easy  of  access 
without  wallowing  through  snow  and  then  drink¬ 
ing  ice  water  at  that.  I  hardly  know  what  is  the 
cheapest  feed  to  buy;  perhaps,  corn  and  bran. 
We  don’t  buy  grain  through  this  section;  we 
raise  corn  fodder  and  hay,  and  for  a  grain  ration, 
feed  barley,  oats  and  peas,  corn  and  buckwheat, 
such  as  we  have.  These  make  good  feed.  I 
never  have  had  any  experience  with  cotton-seed 
meal  and  distillery  feeds.  b.  i.  g. 

Steuben  County. 

When  we  used  scrub  stock,  we  thought  that,  if 
we  got  two  80-pound  firkins  of  butter  to  the  cow, 
we  were  doing  pretty  well;  but  now,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  dairy  with  grade  Jerseys,  and  with 
about  the  same  feed,  will  make  about  240  pounds 
to  the  cow.  Most  of  the  dairymen  are  improving 
their  stock,  but  we  have  a  few  old-timers  that 
stick  to  the  scrub  cow  for  fear  of  exjiense  and 
trouble.  Dairy  stock  have  been  improved  more 
than  25  per  cent  during  the  past  10  years,  and 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


UlijACfUanfon#  gUmtisinn. 


Napoleon  Bona 
parte,  one  of  the 
most  forceful  men 
in  all  history,  a  man 
continually  wrap. 
Iped  in  schemes  and 
'campaigns,  in  plots 
<and  counter  -  plots, 
1st  riving  intently 
'and  ambitiously  for 
success  and  power — 
a  man  whose  utter 
disregard  for  human 
life  made  his  battles 
the  bloodiest  the 
world  has  ever  seen 
— this  man  found 
bitterness  in  his  tri¬ 
umphs  because  he 
had  no  heir  to  whom 
to  bequeath  his 
greatness.  Joseph¬ 
ine  was  divorced 
largely  for  this  rea¬ 
son.  Many  women 
are  incapable  o  f 
bearing  children. 
Many  more  of  them 
are  afflicted  with 
disorders  of  the  organs  directly  feminine 
so  that  bearing  children  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  them,  and  unfair  to  the  children. 
Every  child  deserves  the  heritage  of 
health.  The  children  cannot  receive  this 
from  a  sickly  mother.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  have  such  a  thing 
aa  “female  weakness.”  It  is  as  unneces¬ 


sary  as  it  is  distressing.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  cures  all  forms  of 
distinctly  feminine  sickness.  It  purifies, 
strengthens  and  invigorates.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  just  this  one  purpose  and  no 
other.  It’s  the  only  medicine  now  before 
the  public  for  woman’s  peculiar  ailments, 
adapted  to  her  delicate  organization  by 
&  regularly  graduated  physician,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  skilled  specialist  in  these 
maladies.  It  cannot  do  harm  in  any  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system.  Its  sales  exceed 
the  combined  sales  of  all  other  medicines 


for  women. 


Every  woman  ought  to  send  21  one-cent  stamps 
to  pay  for  mailing  a  free  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
thousand  page  “Medical  Adviser.”  World's /li* 
pensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In— Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

Improving  the  Farm. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that 
shall  Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  In¬ 
crease  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil.  The  contents 
treats  exhaustively  on  renewing  run-down 
farms.  Cloth . $1 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An 
illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  milk-producing  farms . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

Charles  Barnard.  An  explicit  account  of  Mr. 
Barnard’s  actual  operations  on  a  suburban 
village  house-iot.  Interesting  and  valuable 
to  all  suburban  dwellers,  professional  men 
and  mechanics . 20 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Elias  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  illustrated 
with  more  than  60  original  engravings,  and 
designed  to  cover  the  various  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  planting  a  place.  Paper . 20 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
work.  Cloth . $1 

Spraying  Crops 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  acclimation,  etc. 
35  pp.  Paper . 25 

The  New  Botany. 

J.  W.  B>  al,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  A  Lecture  on  the 

Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valu¬ 
able  to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a 
useful  guide  in  studying  “The  Beautiful 
Science.” . 25 
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Improvement  in  Dairy  Stock — Continued. 

farmers  are  raising  more  sowed  corn.  Most  of 
the  farmers  cut  and  cure  it,  and  mow  it  away  in 
the  barns.  Some  have  silos,  but  they  are  mostly 
milkmen.  The  cheapest  feed  to  buy,  is  wheat 
bran  and  corn  meal,  equal  parts  by  weight.  We 
have  fed  about  the  same  for  the  past  10  years. 
Chemung  County.  a.  h.  t. 

I  think  that  the  average  cow  of  to-day  will 
make,  at  least,  25  per  cent  more  butter  than  she 
could  have  made  10  years  ago;  this  is  due  more 
to  better  feed  than  to  improved  blood.  The  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  locality  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
it  pays  better  to  raise  more  corn  fodder,  and  feed 
more  ground  feed,  thereby  keeping  up  the  flow  of 
milk,  than  it  did  to  let  their  cows  go  almost  dry 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  let  them  worry 
through  the  winter  on  a  mixture  of  weeds  and 
overripe  white-top  bay.  Proper  feeding  is  what 
they  need  to  learn  first,  and  then  it  will  be  some 
benefit  to  them  to  go  into  grading  up  their  stock. 
If  they  would  all  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  year, 
and  couple  the  information  obtained  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  it  would  prove  the  best  investment 
ever  made.  Wheat  bran  and  corn  meal  are  the 
cheapest  feeds  at  present  for  milch  cows,  but 
enough  of  something  else  to  make  out  a  balanced 
ration,  should  be  added  to  get  the  best  results. 
Sullivan  County.  p.  e.  wilson. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Small  crab  apples  are  in  demand  at  good  prices. 
California  Lima  beans  are  selling  very  slowly. 
The  American  Institute  Fair  is  in  full  swing  at 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

Egg  prices  have  gone  considerably  higher. 
Strictly  fresh  are  scarce. 

The  tendency  of  the  market  in  all  lines  of  dried 
fruits,  is  toward  higher  prices. 

The  apple  market  is  firm  and  in  good  shape, 
and  the  demand  active  for  all  choice  varieties. 

Wheat  prices  seem  to  be  going  in  the  direction 
of  the  dollar  mark,  but  whether  they  will  reach 
it  or  not  is  another  question. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  crop  promises  to  be  the 
largest  ever  known.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
amount  to  6,000,000  cantars  (570,000,000  pounds). 

The  cranberry  crop  this  year  is  considerably 
less  than  last,  the  falling  off  being  largely  in  New 
Jersey,  whose  crop  is  reported  to  be  almost  a 
failure. 

A  joint  session  of  the  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  at 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  October  7  to  9.  Dairying  is  pick¬ 
ing  up  in  the  Northwest. 

Theseed  firm  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  have  applied 
for  an  injunction  restraining  Secretary  Morton 
from  distributing  free  seeds,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  injury  to  their  business,  and  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

The  International  Association  of  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitute  Workers  will  hold  its  second  meeting  at 
the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  beginning  October 
14  at  10:30  a.  m.,  continuing  two  days.  Most  of 
the  prominent  institute  promoters  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  expected  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  discussing  the  various  phases 
of  the  work.  The  regular  programme  will  be 
supplemented  by  brief  talks  and  discussions, 
which  will  give  an  opportunity  for  asking  and 
answering  questions. 

Small  Kansas  Pigs.— As  to  the  question  asked 
on  page  666,  we  would  say  that  the  size  at  which 
the  pigs  are  to  be  disposed  of  would  depend  upon 
the  business  of  the  buyer.  Cattle  feeders  want 
pigs  of  100  pounds  and  upwards,  which  growth 
the  pigs  should  make  in  four  months.  Under  100 
pounds,  pigs  would  not  be  very  salable  in  large 
numbers. 

The  sows  and  young  pigs  will  do  very  well  run¬ 
ning  on  rye  pasture,  but  Alfalfa  is  preferable. 
Sows  and  pigs  on  pasture  require  grain  in  order 
to  make  satisfactory  growth ;  corn  is  best.  A 
separate  pasture  for  each  sow  and  litter  is  far 
preferable,  because  it  contracts  the  ranges  and 
prevents  the  pigs  of  different  litters  from  invad¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  others.  The  sows  should  be 
kept  in  moderate  flesh  during  pregnancy,  and 
should  be  fed  liberally  while  suckling  pigs.  A 
good  food  for  them  at  this  period,  on  pasture,  is 
ground  barley,  wheat,  corn  and  oats  or  rye  made 
into  a  slop.  If  not  on  pasture,  bran  should  be 
added,  and  oil  meal  can  be  used  to  great  advant¬ 
age. 

The  young  pigs  after  weaning  time  must  have 
the  best  of  care  and  most  nutritious  food.  After 
weaning  one  can  keep  as  many  pigs  in  one  past¬ 
ure  as  it  will  stand,  if  there  is  plenty  of  trough 


FRIENDSHIP  IN  BUSINESS. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  other  line  of  business  so 
much  real  friendship  would  be  found  as  exists 
between  the  piano-makers,  Messrs  Cornish  &  Co  , 
of  Washington,  N.  J.,  and  the  users  of  their  in¬ 
struments  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  personal 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  manufacturers 
is  felt  by  all  who  have  bought  pianos  and  organs 
of  them,  because  of  their  straightforward  meth¬ 
ods  and  considerate  treatment.  Of  course,  other 
manufacturers  and  music  dealers  looking  for 
commissions  feel  otherwise,  but  with  a  success¬ 
ful  and  prosperous  career  of  35  years  back  of 
them  and  a  present  enormous  trade,  they  will 
continue  to  sell  direct  to  the  families  of  the  world 
first-class  pianos  and  organs  at  practically 
manufacturer’s  cost.  A  little  book  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  them,  called  “The  Heart  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,”  will  interest  you,  and  maybe  bad  for  the 
asking.  A  limited  number  of  a  beautiful  piano 
and  organ  book,  illustrated  in  ten  colors,  is  be¬ 
ing  given  away  also.  If  you  want  one,  better 
write  them  to-day. 

Their  practice  of  sending  pianos  and  organs  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  an  absolutely  free  test 
trial  shows  their  faith  both  in  the  public  and  their 
instruments. — Adv. 


room  to  feed  them,  being  careful  to  feed  the  pigs 
of  the  same  size  in  pens  by  themselves,  so  that 
the  larger  ones  will  not  crowd  out  the  smaller 
ones.  Our  plan  has  been  to  build  fences  around 
the  troughs,  leaving  openings  to  sort  out  the 
pigs,  and  begin  feeding  the  smallest. 

You  can  average  15  pigs  per  year  from  each 
sow.  We  have  found  the  large  English  Berkshire 
best  adapted  to  our  needs;  they  are  good  grazers, 
quick  growers  and  excellent  sellers,  and  average 
about  nine  pigs  to  the  litter.  Thoroughbreds  are 
by  all  odds  the  best,  and,  while  the  first  cost  is 
greater,  they  are  more  profitable  in  the  end. 

Russell,  Kan.  wm.  b.  button  &  son. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Monroe  County,  Mich.— Corn  in  Michigan  is  a 
heavy  crop.  The  hay  crop  is  light,  and  straw 
worthless  for  feed,  which  will  make  the  price  of 
hay  high.  Potatoes  are  all  destroyed  on  the  low 
ground,  and  in  some  places  they  are  rotting  on 
the  sand.  The  yield,  where  not  rotting,  is  gener- 
allv  very  light.  The  apple  crop  is  immense  and 
of  extra  fine  quality.  Prices  range  from  40  to 
50  cents  per  barrel  for  the  fruit.  e.  b.  d. 

Adams  County,  Iowa.— The  business  of  horse 
breeding  in  this  locality  has  been  changed  from 
almost  all  grade  draft  to  about  one-half  the  usual 
number,  and  of  all  kinds,  including  mules. 
Prices  have  fallen  one-half  in  the  past  six  years. 
Care  given  now,  is  nothing  like  it  used  to  be, 
when  they  were  worth  double  the  present  price. 
Horse  breeders  are  not  very  hopeful  of  the  future 
as  a  general  thing,  though  some  are.  e.  l.  g. 

Fulton  County,  N.  Y. — The  potato  crop  har¬ 
vested  in  this  county  this  year,  will  be  the  poorest 
ever  known  to  the  writer.  The  acreage  will  aver- 
age  about  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s,  and  the  yield 
will  not  average  over  25  per  cent.  Present  mar¬ 
ket  prices  incline  farmers  to  sell  now.  Large 
size,  smooth  stock  (which  is  very  scarce),  finds 
quick  purchasers.  r.  d.  b. 

Winnebago  County,  III. — We  are  feasting  upon 
Crosby  peaches  and  Prairie  du  Pont  pears. 
Crosby  ripens  after  Champion  and  stands  the 
winters  better  than  the  Maiden’s  Blush  and  Fall 
Orange  apple.  Prairie  du  Pont  pear  is,  when 
ripe,  a  light  yellow  color,  and  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  shows  a  beautiful  red  blush.  It  is  a 
delicious  fruit  of  good  size  and  the  tree  seems  to 
be  perfectly  hardy  in  our  severe  climate.  A  speci¬ 
men  on  my  desk  measured  4*4  inches  in  length,  3)4 
in  width  and  weighs  12)4  ounces.  s.  e.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Prairie  du  Pont  pear  is  new  to  us. 
There  is  a  Prairie  duPond  given  by  Downing. 


MARKETS. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1896,  choice . 1  30@1  32)4 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  1501  20 

Pea,  1895,  choice  . 1  15@1  20 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  1  00@1  10 

White  Kidney,  1896,  choice . 1  35@  — 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  22@1  25 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  00@1  i5 

Black  Turtle  soup.  1595 . 1  45@1  50 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . I  20@1  22 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  3b@l  40 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1898,  bbl.,  per  bushel ....  75@  80 
Barrels,  per  bushel .  65@  70 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 16  @— 

Western,  firsts . 14  @15 

Western,  seconds . 11)4@13 

Western,  thirds . 11  @— 

State,  fancy . 16  @— 

Common  to  prime . 11  @15 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 14)4@16 

Firsts . 12  @13)4 

Seconds . 11  @11)4 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 14J4@— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13 )4@— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @— 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 11  @11)4 

Seconds .  9  @10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 10  @11 

Seconds . 8*4®  9)4 

Thirds .  7)4®  8 

Factory,  fancy . 10  @10)4 

Factory,  firsts .  9  @  9)4 

Factory,  seconds . 8  @8)4 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  7)4 

Old  butter .  6  @  8)4 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy .  9)4®  9% 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  8)t@  9 

Fair  to  good .  8  @8)4 

Fancy  white .  9)4@  996 

White,  choice .  9  @  9)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  9)4@— 

Small,  white,  fancy .  9  @— 

Small,  good  to  choice .  8)4®  894 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @8 

Light  skims,  choice .  7  @  7)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5  @  6 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @4 

Full  skims .  1)4@  2 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  21  @  22 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  18)4®  19 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  18J4@  19 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good.  .  17J4@  18 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  18  ~@  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  16)4®  17 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  15  ~@  15)4 

Western  refrigei  ator,  fair  to  good .  14  @  14)4 

Western  fair  to  good,  per  case . 3  25  @4  00 

Western  dirtips.  per  30-doz  case..  . 3  Ofl  @3  50 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  10  @2  70 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 5)4®  5)4 

Choice,  1896.  per  lb .  4)|@  6 

Prime,  1896.  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Common ,  per  lb  .  3  @  394 

1895,  prime  to  choice,  per  lb .  3)4®  4)4 

1895,  common  to  good,  per  lb .  2  ~@  3 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy  .......  2)4®  3)4 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls. —  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  2  @2)4 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1)4®  194 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  1)| 

Peaches,  8undried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb .  7  @8 

Cherries.  1895.  per  lo  . 8)4©  9 

Cher>ies,  1896,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @— 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 14  @14)4 

Huckleberries.  1896,  per  lb  .  7  @  7)4 

Plums.  Southern  Damson.  1895.  per  lb . —  @— 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  50@  8  25 

Timothy .  2  70@  4  00 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples.  20-Ounce,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Maiden’s  Blush,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 1  60@1  75 

Baldwin,  per  bbl  . . I  00@1  25 

Cod  ing.  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Cu'vert,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  25@l  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  O0@l  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Rioston  Pippin,  per  bbl  .  75@1  00 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . 1  25@l  75 

King,  oer  bbl  . 1  25@1  75 

Detroit  Red  per  bbl . 1  25@1  £0 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  nerbol  50@  75 

Crab,  large,  per  bbl .  60@2  00 

Crab,  small,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  CO 

Cranberries.  Capo  Cod,  dark,  per  bbl . 4  75@  — 

Good  color,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Light  to  medium,  per  bbl . 3  U0@3  75 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  60 

Jersey,  per  cate  .  1  )2@1  25 


Grapes.  Up-River.  Concord,  per  2£-lb  carrier.  40@  50 
Up-River,  Pocklington,  per  26-lb  carrier.  60@  70 

Up-River.  Worden,  per  25-lb  carrier _  40@  50 

Up-River,  Niagara,  per  25-lb  carrier  ....  60®  75 
Up-Hiver.  Delaware,  per  26-lb  carrier...  75®  85 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket.  10@  14 
West'n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  per  small  bkt..  9@  12 


West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  small  basket.  9®  12 

Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1)4@  1)4 

Wine  grapes,  white,  per  Id.  .  1)4@  2 

Peaches.  Western  Maryland,  per  carrier....  75@2  00 

Western  Maryland,  per  crate  .  5001  50 

Western  Maryland,  per  basket .  30®1  00 

Michigan  per  bushel  basket .  . 1  2501  75 

Plums,  Gteen  per  10-lb  basket .  20®  60 

Ordinary  Blue,  per  basket .  4U@  60 

Prunes,  per  basket .  60@  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  50@2  00 

Bose,  per  bbl .  2  60@4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Du  hess,  per  bbl . 2  25  0  2  75 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00@7  00 

Setkel,  per  keg  . 1  50@3  00 

Sheldon  per  bbl . 2  25@3  60 

Swan’s  O-ange,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

GAME. 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  7501  00 

Western,  per  pair  .  50®  90 

Grouse  Western,  ner  pair .  50@  80 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 1  ?5@2  25 

Grass,  average,  per  doz .  75®  1  75 

Iteedbirds.  per  doz  .  25@  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  ]5@  20 

Rabbits,  per  nair .  25©  40 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Teal,  per  pair .  25©  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Venison,  frozen,  prime  saddles,  per  lb .  22®  24 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 72  @73 

Rye . 36  @43 

Barley  feeding . 26  @28 

Barley  malting .  36  ©40 

Buckwheat,  silver .  34  @39 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 45  @— 

Corn . 25  @28 

Oats . 21  @29 

HONE'i . 

8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12)4013 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @— 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  ib . —  @ — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5J4@  6)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @60 

MEATS— DRE88BD. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9)4®  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  ©  9)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8)4 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Buttermilks . .  5  @  6 

Grassers .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  8  @  10 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6)4@  7 

60  to  aO  lbs.,  per  Ib .  694@  6)4 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb .  5)4@  194 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  394®  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  ®  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4 )4@  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  394®  4 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6)4®  694 

No.  2,  per  lb .  494@  5 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs.. 3  50  ©4  00 

Southern.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 2  00  @3  60 

Hickorynuts.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  00  @2  50 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  per  sack . 1  (jo©  1  12 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  70®  90 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  26@l  50 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

8prlng  chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10)4®  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10)4®  — 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  65  @  75 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  12  @  12)4 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb  .  11  @  12 

Young,  inferior,  per  lb  .  6  @  10 

Spring  c  "Ckens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  14 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  9  @  12 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  8)4®  9)4 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  5  ~@  10 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  8!4@  9 

Western,  ordinary,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  10  @  — 

Scalded,  choice,  ner  ib .  9)4®  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  ~@  _ 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  11) .  12!4@  13 

8prlng  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  12)fe@  13 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Old  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  26  @1  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  50 

Red,  per  100 . 3  oo@4  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  75@i  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  30@  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  ]5@  26 

Small,  per  doz .  4@  12 


FANNING-MILL. 


For  full  information 
about  the  best  Fanning- 
mill,  Horse-power, 
Thresher,  Clover-huller, 
Feed-mill,  Circular-saw 
Machine,  Land-roller 
and  Dog-power,  send 
forFearie  s  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Fodder- 
culters.  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Mach  mes.  and 
for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage 
. _ _  ,  ,  . .  Pays,” send  for  Ensi¬ 

lage  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIN  AK1)  HARDER,  CoMeskill,  N.  Y. 


Cucumbers,  per  100 . 1  00@1  50 

Pickles,  State  and  L.  I.,  per  1,000 . 1  00®2  50 

Pickles,  Jersey,  per  1.000  . 1  00@2  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Green  oorn.  large,  per  100 .  76@1  00 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  30®  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  [ier  doz .  20®  30 

Local,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Lima  beans.  Hackensack  potato,  per  bag...l  25@1  76 

Jersey  flat,  per  bag  .  50@1  25 

Onions.  State  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 1  60@1  75 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Orai  ge  County  white,  per  bag  . 1  00®  2  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag .  50@1  12 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl .  60@1  37 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..l  25@  — 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  _ 1  25@1  60 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. . .  1  60@2  25 

Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Red  oeppers.  per  bbl... .  76@1  26 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl. .  60®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75  al  00 

8tring  Deans,  Baltimore,  per  basket .  40©  60 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  — @  — 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  fancy,  per  crate .  30@  75 

Common,  per  crate .  15®  25 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl....  75@  — 
Canada,  per  bbl .  75@  80 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,377  cans  of  milk 
161  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  406  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.15  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


ItUswIlancou#  Sgulmlitfing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Maple  Syrup) 


that  is  genuine  Maple  Syrup,  is  in 
greater  demand  now  than  ever 
before.  The  sugar  maker  who 
can  turn  out  a  first-class  article 
can  always  find  ::::::::: 

A  Market  for . 

Pure  Maple  Syrup 

How  to  produce  a  high-grade 
syrup,  with  hints  on  the  best 
implements  to  use,  is  told  in  our 
pamphlet,  which  we  send  free. 
Address  ::::::::::::: 
GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H. 
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AGENTS  WANTED 

To  canvass  for  the  celebrated  Geneva  Nurseries. 
Established  1816.  Liberal  Turns. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


LJ  O  Al  pV  at  5  cents  a  pound,  in  210  pound 
■  IW  E.  1  kegs.  8end  stamp  for  samole. 
W.  L.  GOGG8HALL,  West  Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,N.Y. 


1  Iiiiiimm  11 . . 


NEVER  BEATEN 


n  all  the  many  shows  inC 
which  it  has  participated,  ; 
there  must  be  something  ■ 
the  superiority  claims  of  the  1 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  : 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto-  ■ 
-  matic.  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about  ; 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  • 
the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS  : 

■  ■  1 1  in  1  ji  1  ■  1  ■  ■  1  ■  ■  11  ■  1  in  1 1 1  ■  ■  nr  1 1 1  ■  r  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1  is 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 

choice  cheese,  fancy  leghorn  eggs, 

Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

I  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves,  1 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  x  36  Little  l&th  St.,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Beceive  and  seU,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities.  aU  Products  of  ihe  Orchard,  Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  ' 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 

Reports,  Special  References,  Steucils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  I  nvited. 
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TWO  WAYS  OF  DEALING  WITH 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  way  it  is  dealt  with  here  in  New 
England,  is  to  test  cattle  "with  tubercu¬ 
lin,  and  if  they  react,  kill  them.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  idea 
that  any  other  course  was  to  be  pursued 
has  been  utterly  scouted  by  most  of  the 
veterinarians,  especially  those  connected 
with  experiment  stations.  They  were 
going  to  eradicate  the  disease,  and  if  the 
farmer  got  a  part  of  what  his  cattle 
were  worth  when  killed,  he  might  think 
himself  well  off. 

The  veterinarian  of  the  Michigan  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  the  first  to  announce 
an  attempt  to  cure  tuberculosis.  Prof. 
Grange  deserves  the  thanks  of  American 
cattle  growers  for  his  new  departure. 
Heretofore,  all  cattle  in  station  herds 
which  reacted  have  been  at  once  killed. 
Farmers  have  been  asking  why  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  not  been  made  to  cure  these 
animals.  In  the  town  in  which  I  live, 
about  100  cattle  have  been  killed  by  the 
cattle  commissioners.  While  there  were 
some  terribly  bad  cases,  the  larger  part 
of  these  animals  were  only  slightly  dis¬ 
eased.  Some  of  the  finest  Jersey  stock 
in  the  country  was  represented  in  two 
of  these  herds.  One  farmer  lost  every 
animal  he  had,  and  he  was  a  poor  man, 
too.  The  owners  got  a  few  dollars,  but 
what  is  $15  or  $20  for  cows  which  cannot 
be  replaced  for  $50,  $75,  or  $L00  ?  There 
has  not  been  such  excitement  nere  since 
the  Civil  War,  or  since  the  smallpox 
swept  through  the  place  nearly  40  years 
ago,  there  being  80  cases.  You  can  im¬ 
agine  how  farmers  would  feel  who  had 
spent  years  in  building  up  fine  herds,  to 
have  them  condemned  and  killed. 

Is  there  not  a  better  way  ?  Thousands 
of  farmers  have  all  along  believed  that 
there  is.  When  they  have  seen  fine  ani¬ 
mals  killed,  seen  the  veterinarians  hunt 
until,  at  last,  a  small  point  about  the 
size  of  a  pin  head  was  found  which  was 
declared  to  be  tuberculosis,  they  have 
asked,  with  good  reason,  whether  kill¬ 
ing  such  animals  was  necessary.  They 
have  felt  that,  with  proper  sanitary  sur¬ 
roundings,  these  animals  might  have 
entirely  recovered.  The  farmers  have 
received  help  from  an  unexpected  quar¬ 
ter.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Hatch  Experiment 
Station  have  jointly  issued  a  translation 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  B.  Bang,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  veterinary  work  in  Denmark.  I 
believe  that  this  is,  by  far,  the  most 
valuable  paper  or  bulletin  on  tuber¬ 
culosis  which  has  ever  been  issued  in 
this  country,  and  1  hope  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
reprint  the  bulletin  so  that  it  can  have 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  deserves. 

The  Danish  method  of  dealing  with 
the  disease  is  very  different  from  the 
American  way.  The  statements  made 
by  Dr.  Bang  are  quite  in  accord  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  dairymen  here, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  our  veterinarians 
have  not  tried  the  same  experiments 
which  have  succeeded  so  favorably  in 
Denmark.  For  example,  a  herd  of  208 
were  tested  and  131  reacted.  In  this 
country,  these  animals  would  all  have 
been  killed,  and  the  farm  would  have 
been  left  with  only  77  cattle.  Moreover, 
here  all  the  infected  cattle  would  have 
been  burned,  no  matter  if  it  took  a 
microscope  to  detect  the  disease.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  wholesale  destruction,  the 
Danish  herd  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  the  reacting  animals  were  kept  in  a 
separate  pasture  and  in  a  stable  which 
was  divided  by  a  board  partition,  one 
side  of  which  was  covered  with  building 
paper.  Precautions  were  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  infection  from  being  communicated 
to  the  healthy  herd,  and  the  infected 
animals  were  tested  yearly.  Any  which 
did  not  react,  were  transferred  from  the 
sick  to  the  well  division.  In  this  way, 
starting  with  131  reacting  animals,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  there  were  only 
90  which  reacted,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  81,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  69,  Xhl»  U  t*r  a#  the  record 


goes.  Besides  this,  the  female  calves 
were  all  kept,  those  in  the  reacting 
division  being  separated  from  their 
mothers  at  once.  Whenever  a  diseased 
animal  showed  visible  signs  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  it  was  killed. 

Now  I  ask  whether  this  is  not  a  much 
more  rational  plan  than  the  immediate 
slaughter  method  ?  I  have  never  ob¬ 
served  the  use  of  the  term  ‘  latent  tuber¬ 
culosis”  by  writers  in  this  country,  but 
Dr.  Bangs  makes  use  of  it.  He  says, 
“  'The  majority  of  reacting  cows  have 
simply  latent  tuberculosis.  In  time, 
this  may  develop  further  in  many  cases. 
But  my  investigations  have  shown  that 
such  tuberculosis  can  often  remain  with¬ 
out  development  for  years,  and  exert  no 
influence  on  the  general  health  or  func¬ 
tions  of  the  animal.  We  cannot  con¬ 
clude  from  this  observation  that  an 
animal  which  reacts  with  tuberculin  is, 
thereby,  condemned  to  advancing  dis¬ 
ease,  to  wasting  away  and  final  death. 
The  reaction  simply  indicates  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  result.  Whether  or  not 
it  will  prove  a  reality,  we  do  not  know.” 
This  will  be  good  news  to  thousands  of 
farmers.  .r.  w.  newton. 


SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FEVER  AGAIN. 

On  page  634,  J.  C.  Senger  intimates 
that  murrain,  which  is  a  common  desig¬ 
nation  for  splenetic  fever,  or  Southern 
cattle  fever,  is  coincident  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cattle  tick,  and  that  if 
the  latter  be  plentiful,  the  disease  will 
be  more  prevalent.  He  also  attributes 
the  recovery  of  the  three  cattle  referred 
to  in  his  article,  as  well  as  others  of  his 
knowledge,  to  the  mechanical  removal 
of  the  feces.  The  experiences  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  so  varied,  and  often  conflicting, 
in  the  simpler  matters  that  engage  our 
attention,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  dis¬ 
agree  as  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
this  insidious  disease,  when  the  skilled 
veterinarians  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  acknowledge,  after  years  of 
careful  investigation,  that  many  things 
connected  with  the  infection  are  inex¬ 
plicable,  and  that,  after  the  disease  of 
the  virulent  type  has  advanced  to  the 
stage  at  which  it  is  distinguishable  to 
the  senses,  there  is  no  treatment  known 
to  them  that  can  be  relied  on  to  cure. 

In  an  experience  that  I  do  not  care  to 
have  repeated,  I  have  made  a  few  obser¬ 
vations,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  of 
ticks  and  murrain  does  not  sustain  Mr. 
Senger  in  his  opinions.  That  ticks  do 
communicate  the  disease  to  healthy 
animals  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  that  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  ticks,  even  on  sus¬ 
ceptible  cattle,  are  not  accompanied  or 
succeeded  within  the  period  allowed  for 
incubation,  by  a  corresponding  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  I  can  positively  affirm. 
If  some  ticks  do  transmit  infection,  there 
are  others  that  do  not,  or  else  the  power 
to  transmit  is  dependent  on  other  con¬ 
ditions.  During  the  past  six  years,  we 
have  had  ample  evidence  of  it.  Two 
instances  will  suffice  to  demonstrate. 

In  1895,  my  milch  cows  pastured  in 
fields  beyond  those  in  which  the  young 
cattle  and  dry  cows  ran,  but  passed 
through  them  each  morning  and  night. 
Ticks  were  present  from  .1  une  to  Septem¬ 
ber  inclusive,  but  became  unusually 
plentiful  on  the  herd  that  was  not  being 
milked,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  each 
animal  carried  thousands,  and  five  figures 
might  be  needed  to  count  them  on  a  few 
individuals.  In  this  herd  which  num¬ 
bered  over  60,  not  an  animal  showed  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  the  fever,  and  all 
were  in  good  condition  in  the  fall.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  milch  cows  died. 

In  1896,  ticks  did  not  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  appreciable  numbers  until 
August.  During  June  and  July,  the 
fever  was  extremely  virulent,  and  the 
mortality  in  the  herd  that  escaped  in 
1895,  reached  25  per  cent.  During  August 
and  September  of  this  year,  both  herds 
have  enjoyed  complete  immunity  from 
the  disease,  although  ticks  have  been 
abuodant  through  these  months,  Wo 


might  infer  from  Mr.  Senger’s  article, 
that  the  clogging  of  the  intestinal  track 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Con¬ 
stipation  is  a  frequent  symptom  al¬ 
though,  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases, 
a  laxative  condition  prevails,  and  my  ex¬ 
perience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
recovery  of  the  animal  is  not  assured  by 
maintaining  a  free  passage.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  seated  in  the  blood,  and  is  caused 
by  a  minute  animal  organism  which  at¬ 
tacks  and  destroys  the  red  corpuscles. 
The  liver  becomes  clogged  with  these, 
and  its  functions  are  suspended.  Diges¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  imperfect,  and  con¬ 
stipation  may  result.  Removing  the 
constipated  matter  may  give  some  relief, 
but  it  cannot  free  the  liver  and  spleen 
from  their  enormous  load  of  destroyed 
blood  corpuscles.  A  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  always  shows  these  organs  to 
be  in  a  very  unnatural  state,  always 
much  enlarged,  and  the  spleen  when  cut 
appears  as  a  dark,  reddish-brown,  dis¬ 
integrated  mass. 

After  drenching  with  all  sorts  of  stuff 
advised  by  farmers  as  well  as  veteri¬ 
narians,  including  salts  and  linseed  oil, 
and  practicing  the  operation  recom¬ 
mended  by  J.  C.  S.,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  dis¬ 
ease  to  master  ;  and  that  it  is  well-nigh 
useless  to  administer  medicine  or  do 
anything  but  give  the  patients  a  cool, 
quiet  place  until  the  distemper  has  run 
its  course.  Then,  if  they  do  not  suc¬ 
cumb,  temiff  their  appetites  with  some 
nourishing  food.  There  seem  to  be  two 
forms  of  the  disease — a  mild,  and  an 
acute  form,  with  symptoms  very  similar. 
If  taken  by  the  latter,  you  may  as  well 
give  the  cow  up.  If  by  the  mild  form, 
the  chances  are  that  she  will  recover.  1 
think  that  the  cattle  of  which  J.  C.  S. 
speaks,  would  have  got  well  anyhow, 
though  the  treatment  he  suggests  could 
but  do  good.  But  it  certainly  did  not 
reach  the  vitals  involved.  In  making  a 
close  study  of  the  environment,  we  in¬ 
variably  find  that  stagnant  water  is 
associated  with  the  fever.  It  may  be 
only  coincident,  but  still  it  is  strange 
that  even  when  ticks  are  common,  there 
is  no  fever  when  stagnant  water  is  not 
accessible.  albert  b.  beli.wood. 

Virginia. 

SOME  FOUR-LEGGED  MILKERS. 

cat.f’s  stomach  for  milk  fair. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Mapes,  of  Middletown,  N. 
Y.,  is  known  to  R.  N  -Y.  readers  chiefly 
as  a  “hen  man.”  His  “Hens  By  the 
Acre”  articles  have  been  widely  dis¬ 
cussed.  Last  week,  I  visited  Mr.  Mapes’s 
place  to  look  at  a  new  feature  of  the 
business.  In  former  years,  Mr.  Mapes 
has  kept  his  hens  in  groups  of  50,  each 
group  in  a  little  house  of  its  own.  These 
houses  are  scattered  over  a  rocky  pas¬ 
ture,  and  the  hens  run  at  large  without 
fences  of  any  sort. 

This  was,  in  one  sense  a  revolution, 
but  now  Mr.  Mapes’s  son  has  gone  to 
the  other  extreme,  has  put  up  a  build¬ 
ing  16  feet  wide  and  320  feet  long,  and 
is  stocking  it  with  1,000  laying  hens. 
This  building  stands  at  the  center  of  a 
10  acre  lot  of  rough  pasture  land.  The 
hens  run  about  at  will,  for  there  are  no 
fences  around  the  house.  Here  is  a  very 
interesting  experiment  under  way.  In 
one  case,  the  1,000  hens  are  kept  in  20 
scattered  houses,  while  in  the  other, 
they  are  all  under  one  roof.  In  future 
articles,  I  hope  to  compare  the  two 
systems  and  point  out  some  interesting 
features. 

Mr.  Mapes,  like  most  other  Orange 
County  farmers,  keeps  a  small  dairy. 
Just  now  he  has  nine  cows.  They  work 
up  the  wastes  on  the  farm  —  stalks, 
apples,  etc., — and  make  a  better  use  of 
the  rough  pasture  land  than  any  other 
stock  would  do.  For  a  time,  Mr.  Mapes 
sold  bottled  milk,  but  a  small  dairy  is 
always  at  a  disadvantage,  especially 
when  it  is  located  some  distance  from 
town.  It  is  much  the  same  with  butter¬ 
making  in  a  milk  district.  Mr.  Mapes 
(Contirmed  on  next  page). 
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Some  Four-Legged  Milkers. 

(continued. 

has  been  so  successful  in  developing  his 
hen-power,  that  I  wondered  what  attach¬ 
ment  he  had  put  on  the  cows. 

“  Here  are  our  milkers,”  he  said,  as 
he  opened  the  door  of  a  dark  shed. 
There  stood  a  group  of  sleek,  fat  Hol¬ 
stein  calves,  ranging  in  age  all  the  way 
from  babies  up  to  ripe  veal. 

“So  you  are  breeding  Holsteins  are 
you  ?” 

“  No  ;  other  folks  do  the  breeding  and 
we  do  the  feeding.  We  buy  the  calves 
as  '  bobs’ — two  or  three  days  old,  and 
let  them  suck  the  cows.  We  plan  to 
have  a  calf  for  each  one  of  our  cows 
while  she  is  in  milk.  These  calves  do 
all  our  milking  for  us.  All  we  do  is  to 
‘  strip’  after  them,  and  this  gives  us 
milk  enough  for  ‘ourselves  and  the  cat’. 
A  calf’s  stomach  is  a  convenient  milk 
pail,  and  saves  lots  of  time.” 

“Does  it  pay  as  well  as  selling  the 
milk  for  two-legged  babies  ?” 

“  Better.  We  buy  the  little  calves  for, 
say,  $1.50  each.  They  suck  a  month 
and  then  bring  from  $9  to  $10.  We 
figure  that  this  means  nearly  three 
cents  a  quart  for  the  milk.” 

“How  many  calves  will  one  cow 
fatten  in  a  year  ?” 

“On  an  average,  eight — and  this,  you 
will  see,  means  over  $70  a  year  income 
per  cow.  Of  course,  ours  is  a  small 
dairy,  and  the  business  might  not  pay  in 
a  larger  one.  We  are  in  a  milk  district 
where  there  are  plenty  of  calves,  and 
where  the  stock  is  usually  of  large  size. 
It  would  not  pay  so  well  to  raise  Jersey 
calves  in  this  way,  for,  while  they  are 
of  fine  quality,  they  do  not  give  the 
desired  weight.” 

Mr.  Mapes  makes  every  edge  cut,  as 
we  shall  see  when  we  talk  about  the 
hens.  h.  w.  c. 

FORCING  A  BULL  CALF. 

I  have  a  Holstein  bull  calf  five  weeks  old,  that 
I  wish  to  use  late  next  spring  for  service  in  my 
dairy.  How  should  I  feed  and  care  for  him  in 
order  to  secure  the  most  growth  and  vigor  in  that 
time  ?  g. 

Michigan. 

I  have  never  owned 
do  not  know  at  what 
of  that  breed  can  be  used  for  service,  or 
how  much  feed  it  should  have.  But  I 
presume  that  it  would  require  much 
more  than  a  Jersey.  A  Jersey  bull  can 
be  used  for  service  at  nine  months.  In 
winter,  we  feed  the  calves  milk,  good 
hay,  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran,  mixed 
half  and  half,  about  one  quart  night  and 
morning.  k.  l.  clarkson. 

If  I  wished  to  force  a  calf  so  as  to  get 
as  much  growth  and  vigor  as  possible  in 
a  given  time,  I  would  give  it  all  the  warm 
milk  it  wanted — either  let  it  suck  a  cow 
or  feed  it  the  milk,  as  preferred— and  as 
soon  as  it  will  eat,  give  it  some  very  nice 
clover  hay  with  ground  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  cake  meal,  two  pounds  each  of  the 
oats  and  bran  and  one  of  the  meal.  But 
I  think  that  S.  would  have  better  re¬ 
sults  as  a  breeder,  if  he  used  a  bull  a 
little  older,  and  one  that  was  not  forced 
along  so  fast.  Calves  that  grow  and 
take  on  flesh  very  fast  when  calves,  do 
not  make  as  good  breeders,  either  heifers 
or  bulls,  as  those  that  have  not  been 
forced.  a.  a.  cortklyou. 


a  Holstein,  and 
age  a  young  bull 


We  have  been  more  successful  in  pro¬ 
ducing  rapid  growth  in  Holstein-Friesian 
calves  by  feeding  liberally  with  new 
milk,  and  also  adding,  in  a  separate  feed, 
a  mixture  of  wheat  bran  and  ground 
oats,  half  and  half,  with  plenty  of  grass 
in  the  summer,  and  clover  hay,  ensilage, 
etc.,  in  the  winter.  We  have  frequently 
produced  a  growth  of  from  100  to  138 
pounds  in  a  month,  on  calves  from  two 
to  six  months  old  ;  but  if  the  bull  is  to 
be  used  for  the  production  of  dairy 
stock,  we  would  not  recommend  any 
such  course.  We,  many  years  ago,  made 
thorough  tests  of  calves  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses,  fed  on  new  milk,  grown  rapidly, 
and  kept  fleshy,  until  they  were  a  year 
old.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  eince  that  time,  we  have  raised  all 


our  calves,  both  bulls  and  heifers,  on 
skim-milk,  keeping  them  in  a  healthy, 
growing  condition,  but  in  moderate 
flesh,  and  the  results,  by  actual  tests 
when  the  heifers  came  into  milk,  showed 
a  very  large  per  cent  in  production,  in 
favor  of  the  latter  method  of  raising 
dairy  stock.  We  are,  therefore,  decidedly 
in  favor,  for  dairy  purposes,  of  raising 
calves  on  a  moderate  allowance,  avoid¬ 
ing  high  flesh.  Even  a  very  rapid  growth 
is  not  the  most  desirable. 

SMITHS  &  rOWELL  CO. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Skim-Milk  Calves. — W.  C.  Rockwood, 
in  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  tells  of  a  fine 
Jersey  calf  that  had  been  stuffed  with 
new  milk  until  it  was  as  fat  as  butter. 
Mr.  Rockwood  says  : 

This  is  a  mistake  which  is  often  made  by  per¬ 
sons  who  have  a  few  specimens  of  fine  .Terseys  or 
other  buttermaking  breeds.  They  think  that, 
because  they  are  a  little  extra,  they  deserve  to  be 
taken  extra  care  of;  and  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  yet  not  to  the  extent  of  pampering.  This 
course  is  decidedly  harmful.  In  the  case  of  this 
calf,  the  animal  would  be  all  the  better,  In  my 
opinion,  if  fed  upon  skim-milk,  supplemented, 
perhaps,  by  a  little  ground  oats,  bran,  or  oil 
meal.  The  fat  in  the  milk  puts  fat  on  the  frame 
of  the  calf,  and  it  is  not  a  veal  calf  we  want  In 
our  Jerseys,  but  a  good,  big  frame.  This  is  best 
encouraged  by  feeding  upon  such  foods  as  are 
deficient  in  fat-forming  elements  like  those  men¬ 
tioned,  which  will  tend  to  make  bone  and  muscle 
rather  than  fat. 

Skim-milk  fed  warm  is  better  than  whole  milk 
for  the  development  of  the  heifer  calf  which  is  to 
become  a  cow.  Do  not  waste  any  sentiment  or 
any  cream  upon  her.  Simply  give  her  a  good 
generous  ration  of  non-fat-forming  foods,  and 
although  she  will  not  look  quite  so  sleek,  and 
will,  undoubtedly,  develop  quite  a  paunch,  she 
will  be  in  far  better  form  than  the  ODe  fed  like  a 
veal. 

As  much  barm  may  be  done  the  calf  by  over¬ 
feeding,  as  by  under-feeding,  and  the  experienced 
person  will  go  to  neither  extreme.  Keep  the 
young  animals  growing  and  thrifty,  and  do  not 
be  ashamed  to  show  them  to  visitors,  even  if  they 
do  get  “potbellied”.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
want,  for  who  wants  a  cow  which  has  not  a  big, 
capacious  paunch  ?  Take  good  care  of  the  calves, 
provide  them  with  shelter  and  good  warm  quart¬ 
ers  in  winter,  and  feed  them  skim-milk  as  long  as 
you  have  it  for  them,  but  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  feed  your  pet  new  milk. 

Devon  Cattle  and  Sheep.  —  James 
Wood,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  gives 
the  following  reasons  why  the  Devon 
cow  has  been  popular  in  America : 

She  was  an  important  factor  in  the  make  up  of 
our  much-abused,  but  really  excellent,  American 
“  native  cow.”  The  original  settlers  in  America 
took  with  them  the  stock  of  the  sections  from 
which  they  came.  Dutch,  Scotch-Irish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  immigrants  thus  contributed  distinct  bloods 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  first  century,  became 
amalgamated  into  quite  a  distinct  animal.  She 
had  good  lines  of  ancestry  on  every  hand,  and 
was  an  animal  of  great  excellence.  She  came 
into  disrepute  from  two  causes.  The  first  was  a 
just  one.  The  breeding  sections  from  which 
drovers  drew  their  supplies,  came  to  be  the  back 
mountain  districts,  where  the  least  attention  was 
given  to  quality,  and  where  great  deterioration 
necessarily  resulted.  The  second  largely  sprang 
from  interested  breeders  of  imported  stock,  who 
made  it  fashionable  to  ridicule  the  native  cow. 
Many  New  England  settlers,  notably  those  of 
Connecticut,  were  from  southwestern  England, 
and  took  red  Devons  with  them.  From  there  they 
were  scattered  in  every  direction,  great  numbers 
being  taken  to  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio. 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  has  retained  the  breed 
in  its  distinct  characteristics  more  persistently 
than  has  any  other  section  of  America  preserved 
any  type  of  any  domestic  animal. 

He  also  refers  to  the  turf  fences  he 
saw  in  Devon  and  the  Devon  Longwool 
sheep  : 

An  old  Indian  remarked  that  Uncle  Sam  put¬ 
ting  an  iron  lock  upon  a  leather  mail  bag,  made 
his  knife  laugh.  So  these  turf  fences,  when  con¬ 
sidered  as  barriers,  seem  to  make  the  sheep 
laugh,  speaking  metaphorically.  To  keep  them 
from  jumping,  they  are  chained  in  couples. 
Leather  straps  about  their  necks  are  joined  by  a 
chain  about  three  feet  in  length.  The  two  ani¬ 
mals  never  will  jump  together  until  months  of 
experience  drive  the  idea  into  their  dull  intel¬ 
lects.  Then  the  pairs  are  changed,  and  are 
secure  for  months  more.  We  saw  many  hundreds 
thus  chained  feeding  in  the  fields.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  is  ceaseless  pulling  in  opposite 
directions.  Sometimes  the  stronger  quickly  gets 
the  mastery,  and  the  weaker  learns  to  yield,  but 
more  often  the  contest  never  ends  until  one  of  the 
pair  is  selected  for  the  butcher.  Then  the  sur¬ 
vivor  may  have  me  feeling  that  prompted  the 
epitaph  found  upon  an  old  tombstone  in  a  church¬ 
yard  in  Cheshire: 

Here  lies  my  wife,  no  pair  in  life 
So  equal  lived  as  we  did; 

Alike  we  shared  perpetual  strife. 

Nor  knew  I  rest  till  she  did, 


Rilling  Woodchucks. — We  have  one 
farm — a  deep  chestnut  loam — on  which 
woodchucks  delight  to  live,  and  it  keeps 
us  constantly  “  at  it”  to  keep  them  un¬ 
der.  I  have  tried  all  the  methods  lately 
recommended  in  The  R.  N.-Y.;  many  of 
them  I  know  to  be  good,  and  some  are 
“good  for  nothing.”  But  all  are  too 
milch  trouble. 

I  have  a  way,  and  have  told  it  so  often 
that  its  repetition  seems  stale  to  me  ; 
but  it  seems  that  there  are  many  who 
have  never  heard  of  it,  and  so  for  their 
benefit,  and  because  it  is  so  easy  and  so 
“  dead  sure,”  I  will  repeat  it.  Wood¬ 
chucks  are  desperately  fond  of  sweets. 
I  learned  this  from  a  tame  one  we  once 
had,  and  I  made  use  of  this  knowledge 
in  destroying  them. 

Make  a  lot  of  molasses  or  sugar  cook¬ 
ies,  about  the  size  of  silver  dollars,  and 
make  them  very  sweet.  Smear  one  with 
molasses,  dip  the  coated  side  in  arsenic, 
and  put  another  cooky  on  top.  Drop  a 
pail*  of  these  down  into  a  woodchuck 
hole  below  the  reach  of  dogs  or  cats, 
and  you  need  not  take  the  trouble  of 
filling  the  hole.  The  chucks  will  smell 
the  sweet,  will  eat  the  cooky,  and  will 
“  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.” 
It  never  fails.  Arsenic  is  so  very  cheap 
that  five  cents’  worth  will  kill  all  the 
“varmints”  on  100  acres  of  badly-in¬ 
fested  territory.  The  trouble  is  that,  in 
a  woodchuck  country,  they  “  keep  com¬ 
ing'”-  J.  s.  WOODWARD. 


If  you  find  a  cold  creeping  on.  keep  a  bottle  of 
Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  near  at  hand,  and  take  a 
little  dose  occasionally.  It  will  relieve  at  once,  and 
soon  bring  about  a  cure. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv. 


Hors©  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnre 


The  Surest,  Heat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Ulemishes  from  Iloraea 
and  Cuttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

8old  '?  W!'rr*nted  to  give  satisfaction 
$1*50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  dru^tflsts,  or 
sent  by  express  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
ior  its  use*  Send  for  descriptive  circulars*- 
THE  LAWRENCB-W1LL1AM3  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

No  remedy  is  the  superior 
of  BICKMORE’S  GAIL  CURE. 

Cures  Harness  and  Collar 
Galls,  Cuts,  Speed  Cracks, 
Grease  Heel  and  Scratches 
in  horsesWHILE  THEY  WORK 
Cracked  &  Chapped  Teats 
in  cows,  and  ail  kinds  of 
_  '  External  Sores  in  man.  If 

'SESUREANDV/ORKTHEfjOR.SE’WBn'nOc^forVriid  sample! 

Bickmore  Call  Cure  Co.,  Box  109,  OLD  TOWN,  ME. 


The  CommonSense 
Milk  Bottle. 

No  rusty  metal  covers 
or  twisted  wire  fasten¬ 
ers,  less  breakage,  and 
can  be  washed  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  much 
quicker  than  any  other 
milk  bottle,  avoiding 
tainted  or  sour  milk.  It 
is  the  handsomest, 
cheapest  and  best  milk 
bottle  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  any  market. 

The  Celebrated  Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color 

Secured  the  only  award  of  Medal  and 
Diploma  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  Government  Chemists  and  Ex¬ 
perts,  also  Thatcher’s  Cream  Cheese  Color. 

For  circulars  and  Price  Lists,  send  your  address 
to  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
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SELECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

from  dams  that  made  18  lbs.  8  ozs.,  17  lbs.  12 
ozs.,  24  ibs.  3  ozs.  honest  printed  butter  in  7  days 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

Have  CONFIDENCE  and  buy  a  Bull  Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

BUTTERMAKER 

wanted  at  once,  by 

F.  H.  GATES  St  SO  VS.  CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y., 
Breeders  of  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

DORSET  SHEEP. 

It  is  no  longer  the  question,  “Which  breed  is 
best  for  growing  Early  Larnbs?”  but  “  Where 
can  I  best  get  Dorsets  and  good  ones  ?  ”  Let  us 
answer  you  that  question.  Write  to  which  of  us 
is  nearest  you. 

J.  L.  HENDERSON  A  SON,  Washington,  Pa. 
J.  E.  WING,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

SOUTH  DOWNS. 

Itams,  and  a  few  choice  Breeding  Ewes  for  sale. 

L.  B.  FKMaR,  lihaca.  N.  Y. 

Reg  Oxford  Sheep  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Two  Bams,  one  and  four  years:  sows  in  farrow; 
young  Boars  tit  for  service:  Fall  and  Spring  Pifcs, 
in  pairs  not  akin,  for  sale  cheap. 

H.  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES. 

A  very  tine  lot  of  young  Boars,  ready  for  service, 
best  breeding  Also  young  litters,  and  some  extra 
tine  Sows  In  farrow  Will  tie  sold  at  very  moderate 
prices.  S.  C.  PULLMAN.  Chester,  Morris  Co  ,  N.  J. 


Gheshires 


-The  hog  for  early  maturity. 
Rapid  growth,  quality  of  tlesh, 
Kind  and  prolific  breeders. 
8electeo  stock  of  the  best  strains. 

ED.  S.  HILL.  Peruvillo,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

all  ages.  Pigs  In  pairs  not  akin.  Every  tenth  order 
tilled  free.  W.  E.  MandeViu.k,  Brockton,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  Chestt  r  Whites, 

Choice  Strains:  eight-week  Pigs;  Boars  and  Sows 
all  ages,  not  akin.  Send  your  address  we  will 
send  you  description  and  quote  you  prices  farmers 
can  pay  these  hard  times 
HAMILTON  &  CO.  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


YORKSHIRES 


LARGE 
ENGLISH 

Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  young  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 

Duroc-Jerseys  and  Poultry  "JT’iE'rSl 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  NewMadlson.O. 

onno  ferrets.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 
wV/ W  are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Hats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  10  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH,  New  London, O 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  '06 


MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $>  and  up.  O.  O.  D.  or 
Ou  Trial.  Cat'l’g free  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

r.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Miltord,  Mass 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS., 

Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running,  dur¬ 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
0  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
No.  10,  $0.75;  No  9,  $7  90; 
No.  8.  $9.60 ;  No.  3.  $10:  No.4, 
$18;  No  2.  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat. 


SPAVINS 


absolutely  removed  and 
permanently  cured  in  24 
hours  without  pain  with 

Dr.  McKt  E’S 
MAGIC  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Spavins.  Splints,  Ringbones.  Curbs,  Capped  Hocks, 
Knees  and  Elbows,  Sweeny, Sprains.  Swe’led  Levs 
Enlarged  and  Suppurated  Glands,  Rheumatism, 
Shoe  Boils  Navicular  Disease.  Wind  Puffs,  Joint 
Lameness.  Fistula,  Quittor.  Lumpy  Jaws,  Soft 
Bunches,  Bony  Growths.  For  particulars  address 
<»  VV.  IVlcKEE.  Henson,  Minn. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMEHT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF  A 
REAM. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11.  free,  If  they 
will  forward  80  aunts  to  pay  postage,  why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 


FREE 


A.  G.  ELLIOT  A  CO,,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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Humorous, 

The  Summer  girl,  the  biking  girl 
Are  drifting  toward  oblivion  sad 
For  now,  in  life’s  uncertain  whirl 
The  candidate  becomes  the  fad. 

—  Washington  Star. 

If  you  would  get  money,  raise  thyme, 
for  thyme  is  money. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  does  not  follow  because  a  gardener 
is  growing  sage  that  he  is  becoming 
wise. —Boston  Transcript. 

One  of  the  funniest  things  in  the 
world  is  to  see  a  girl  wearing  bloomers, 
cry  like  a  woman. — Atchison  Olobe. 

If  the  bicycle  fever  continues  to 
spread,  marriage  will  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  women  will  all  be  spin¬ 
sters. — Youth's  Companion. 

Professor  :  “  What  kind  of  a  noun  is 
‘  kiss  ’ — common  or  proper  ?  ”  Miss  Vas- 
sar  :  “  It  becomes  common  when  it  ceases 
to  be  proper.” — Credit  Lost. 

Miss  Scraggs  :  “  Yes,  once  when  I  was 
out  alone  on  a  dark  night  I  saw  a  man, 
and,  oh,  my,  how  I  ran  !  ”  Little  Willie  : 
“  And  did  you  catch  him,  Miss  Scraggs  ?  ” 
— Credit  Lost. 

Magistrate  :  “  If  you  were  innocent, 
why  did  you  run  away  the  moment  the 
policeman  appeared  ?  ”  Pat :  “  Becaze, 
yer  honor,  thim  cops  do  be  always 
arristin’  the  wrong  man.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Tourist:  “So  that’s  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant?  One  hundred  and  four  years 
old  !  No  wonder  you  are  proud  of  him.  ’ 
Native  :  “  I  dunno;  he  ain't  done  nothin’ 
in  this  here  place  ’cept  grow  old,  an’  it’s 
took  him  a  sight  o’  time  to  do  that !  ” — 
Tid-Bits. 

Client  :  “  Good  morning,  Mr.  Swell- 
plead.  I’ve  just  received  your  bill  for 
getting  me  off  in  that  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery  case  the  other  day.”  Mr.  Swell- 
plead  :  “  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Any  fur¬ 
ther  information  I  can  give  you  about 
it  ?  ”  Client :  “  Yes.  I’d  like  to  know 
if  I  can  change  my  mind  and  go  to  jail 
instead.  ” — Truth. 


Pi,$rdlancou;S  ^dmtidng. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOL.I3SA  PRICES.  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and IS  A  \  E  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners 
Alliance.  Low  rrices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
W.  INGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


competent  Club 
Agents  (Women, 
Men,  Girls  or 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S. 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
goods.  Liberal  Terms;  Goon 
Incomes.  Big  Presents  with 
every  sale.  GoodTeas  and  Coffees, 
25c.  per  pound.  Send  this  ad.  and 

— - 16c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 

you  a  H-pound  Best  Imported  Tea,  any  kind,  and  full 
particulars.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  &  33  Vesev  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289.  Rural. 


SINGLE  STANDARD 

However  opinions  may  differ  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  question,  there  has  been  no  demand  for  a 
change  in  the  fence  standard.  “Just  as  good 
as  the  Page”  is  current  everywhere,  if  you 
can  safely  rely  on  the  promise  being  re¬ 
deemed.  After  all,  it  is  better  to  get  the  gen¬ 
uine  stu  ff  and  take  no  chances.  Write 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


A 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


We  are  now  mailing,  free  on  application,  our 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of 


k 


DUTCH 

AND 

FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies,  Etc.,  Etc., 

(^^AUoL^ichhaveamndi^plendidconditkn^^^ 


J.M.THORBURN  &Co.l5  JOHN  ST.NewYORK 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO. 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

# 

42  Years.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


ItA/M  Tfl  PDA  00  pSweraS^WIU  NOUBIS  JuiE 'oROw’lNQ 

■  I  M  I]  II  LI  .1.1  grain  and  leave  a  residue  for  the  use  of 

Vlinw  v  the  grass  plant;  plants  take  nourishment 
only  in  the  liquid  form;  you  must  therefore  have  a  fertilizer  of  great  solubility.  We  recommend  our 

OHIO  SEED  MAKER  as  one  meeting  all  the  requirements.  _  CL  E  V  E  LAN  PD  RYER  CO._CLEV ELAND  JO., 


DON’T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 

but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it. 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted. 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YOKE  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Otflce:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  I'. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick.  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick.  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining.  ChimbeyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster ,&c. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prlees. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


We  offer  you,  in  addition  to  our  Stationary  Engine, 

THE  “STERLINC” 

GASOLINE  PORTABLE 

Having  all  the  advantages  of  the  “  Charter.’’ 
SUBSTANTIAL,  COMPACT,  EFFECTIVE, 

SAFE,  RELIABLE,  DURABLE 
Cut,  Description,  etc.,  on  application  to 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  26.  Sterling.  Ill 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

-=>46  Inch  *  Bell 

Feed  Opening 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  l!J> 


IUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 
■TRESS.  ■ 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  Itsaws 
down  trees.  Foldslike  apocketknife.  Sawsany  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORE 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  115,000  in  use.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  age  ncy.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

62-GO  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH’Y « 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS, 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  WOS 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS. 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS, T  EX  .  w_:,. 


s*f  rongWATER  PR00F,n£ 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 

A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
\Vater  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  »' 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples  <o 
The  FA  1  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO,.  CAMDKN.3 
- — 

Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  t  jmer  & 

Boscnert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  r  ,use,N.Y 


We  are  selling  these  wagons  right  along  to  the  best 
farmers  in  this  and  foreign  countries— Why?  Because 
they  are  a  Hard  Times  Wagon.  We  sell  introductory 
wagons  at  Manufacturer’s  price.  We  wish  farmers 
for  agents,  not  only  for  our  famous  Wagons,  but  for 
our  All-Steel  Wind  Mills,  Root  Cutters,  Bean  Har¬ 
vesters  and  Bean  Pickers. 

N0.1174A  THE  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

Is  entitled  to  a  wagon.  saginaw,  mich. 


FREE!  FR££! 


Send  for  our  new  1896  Cat¬ 
alogue,  illustrated  in  colors, 
containing  full  descriptions  of 
all  our  Pianos  and  Organs. 
IlEMEMBEitwe  are  the  only 
firm  of  actual  manufacturers 

selling  exclusively  to  the  general  public  direct,  at  factory  cost— the  only  firm  where  you  get  the 
Beal  Exact  Value  for  your  money.  There  are  no  Agents’,  Dealers’  or  Middlemen' „  profits 

added.  tTCASH  or  Oil  EASY  PAYMENTS,^ 

to  suit  your  circumstances.  Pianos  and  K a  .  Organs  shipped  on  thirty  days’  trial  in 

•  ■  -  jv’o  motley  rb- 


your  own  home  under  our  special  warrant 
buiredin  advance.  Safe  delivery  to  pur- 
KEFEItENCESs— Our  bank,  your  hank,, 
any  bank,  the  editor  of  this  paper,  or  any  of, 
the  multitude  of  pat  rons  who  have  purchased 
minions  of  dollars  wort  h  of  instruments  f  rom 
us  during  the  past  35  years.  Our  new  book 
“The  Heart  of  the  People,”  containing  a 

faIIU^wrRe  nrinc^’tS8’8611^186'  '  rY^  '  ESTABLISHED  85  YEARS. 

C  ORN  I  SH&  CO.,  Piano  and  OrganMakers^  Wasll  I  n  gfO_n,  N  -  J , 


for  twenty-five  years 
chaser  guaranteed. 

TERMS!  No  Satisfaction.  N'oTay. 

SOi’K.— A3  an  advertisement  we  will  6ell  to  the 
first  purchaser  in  a  place  one  of  our  fine  PIANOS, 
specially  fitted  and  finished  for  only  $100, 
or  one  of  our  latest  PARLOR  ORGANS  for  $£«>• 
All  Extras  for  each  Instrument  FREE. 


>7  '  \V 


Dietz  Globe 


YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  ■  A. 

Be 

Pleased 

IF  YOU  USE  A 

Dietz  Lantern  fitted  with 
Dietz  Appliances  sohandy 

for  raising  the  globe  to  trim  and 
light;  have  it  also  equipped  with  a 
the  best  made 
and  a 

Dietz  Burnergivingthegreat. 

est  light.  Alw'ays  insist  upon 
having 

DletZ  GOOdS  They  are  always 
reliable  and  if  your  dealer  does 
not  have  them  send  for  a 

Dietz  Catalogue  from  which 

you  can  order  with  perfect  satis¬ 
faction,  anything  you  wish  in 
lighting  apparatus  from  the  R.  E. 

Dietz  Company. 

Send  for  free  Pocket  Catalogue, describing 
the  different  styles.  We  make  every  thing 
necessary  for  outdoor  lighting  purposes. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

60  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Established  1840. 


MILLER’S 

BEAN  PICKER. 

Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Adapted 
to  farmers'  use.  A 
machine  and  operator 
will  pick  more  than 
four  persons  by  hand. 
Send  for  circulars  and 
prices. 

MILLER  BROS., 

Rochester.  Mich. 


DON’T  READ  THIS! 

Unless  you  want  to  read  our  little  book,  “FARMING 
IN  A  BUSINESS  LIGHT,”  or  “  HOWTO  INCREASE 
THE  FARM  INuOME.” 

Tells  How  to  Manage  the  Farm. 

Tells  How  to  Market  Your  Produce. 

Tells  How  to  Keep  Farm  Accounts. 

Tells  How  to  Gain  Money  on  the  Farm. 

A  highly  interesting  and  valuable  work,  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  able  author.  Want  to  read  it?  Your 
address  and  10c.  silver,  received  within  30  days,  will 
bring  it  to  you  and  our  catalogue  of  Business,  Farm 
and  scientific  Books,  besides.  This  offer  Is  for  30  days 
only,  and  will  not  appear  again. 

J.  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  HABITS  OF  VARIOUS  PLANTS. 

THEIR  APPETITES  FOR  DIFFERENT  FORMS 
OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

Clover  and  Turnips  Lunch  on  “Floats”. 

Week  before  last,  we  had  an  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  using  a  fertilizer  containing  only  one  very  soluble 
form  of  nitrogen.  This  week,  we  wish  to  refer  to  an 
interesting  experiment  with  phosphoric  acid  recently 
carried  out  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station.  Phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  as  most  people  understand,  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  manurial  element.  It  gives  strength  to  the 


side.  In  organic  forms,  they  come  in  the  form  of 
grain  to  be  fed  to  stock  and  applied  in  the  form  of 
manure,  or  in  the  form  of  crushed  bones  of  animals 
that  lived,  perhaps,  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  farm.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  coal  in  the 
world,  but  we  do  not  go  and  dig  it  on  our  own  farm  ; 
it  is  crowded  together  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth’s 
crust  that  we  call  mines,  and  from  the  mine  it  is 
brought  to  the  farm  as  fuel.  In  the  same  way,  the 
vast  proportion  of  the  potash  we  use  is  dug  out  of  a 
mine  in  Germany,  and  sent  over  the  ocean  to  the 
American  farm.  Ages  ago,  vast  stores  of  phosphoric 


phoric  acid,  yet  will  not  make  crops  grow,  because  it 
has  not  been  made  soluble  by  the  use  of  an  acid.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  singular  things  of  nature  that 
this  necessary  phosphoric  acid  should  be  locked  up  in 
these  tough  combinations,  and  not  left  like  potash 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  ground  fine. 

We  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  farmer 
must  pay  the  cost  of  dissolving  the  phosphate  with 
acid.  Is  there  no  other  way  to  set  this  plant  food 
free  ?  This  experiment  in  Maine  was  carried  out  to 
try  to  learn  whether  different  plants  had  different 
feeding  habits — that  is,  whether  a  crop  like  corn  or 


THE  GROWTH  OF  YOUNG  CLOVER.  Flo.  216. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  MATURE  CLOVER.  Flo.  217. 


CORN  WITH  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Flo.  218. 


TOMATOES  WITH  SOLUBLE  AND  INSOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Flo.  219. 


SOLUBLE  AND  INSOLUBLE  FORMS  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  TESTED. 


stem  or  skeleton  of  the  plant,  and  is  found  in  the 
seeds  or  fruits,  just  as  in  the  animal  it  is  found  most 
prominent  in  the  bones  and  brain.  While  phosphoric 
acid  is  widely  diffused  in  nature,  it  is  seldom  abun¬ 
dant.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  plant  foods, 
and  one  most  likely  to  be  found  wanting  in  the 
average  cultivated  soil. 

Nitrogen,  as  we  know,  is  in  the  air  all  about  us, 
and  falls  upon  the  soil  in  rain  or  snow.  It  may  be 
added  to  the  soil  by  growiDgclover  or  peas,  and  plow¬ 
ing  them  under  or  feeding  them.  It  is  not  so  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  ;  these  substances  must 
be  brought  to  the  farm  from  somewhere  on  the  out- 


acid  were  packed  away  among  rocks  in  Canada,  or  in 
bunches  or  nodules  in  various  parts  of  the  South.  It 
is  dug  and  brought  to  your  farm  in  order  that  your 
soil  may  produce  crops. 

Now  the  potash  comes  to  you  all  ready  for  use  in 
its  raw  state.  As  “muriate”,  “sulphate”,  or 
“  kainit  ”,  it  is  soluble  in  water,  hence  ready  for  use 
at  once.  This  is  not  true  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 
Except  in  the  form  of  very  fine  ground  bone,  this 
phosphoric  acid  is  locked  up  in  tough  combinations 
until  set  free  by  some  powerful  acid.  As  some  of  our 
readers  know  to  their  sorrow,  dealers  often  advertise 
a  cheap  “  phosphate  ”  which  .contains  plenty  of  phos- 


clover  cannot  make  use  of  crude  rock  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than,  say.  potatoes  or  oat«. 

You  may  take  a  little  calf  only  a  few  days  old.  It 
would  be  folly  to  feed  that  calf  on  ensilage,  stalks 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  It  would  only  die  on  such  a 
ration.  Give  these  foods  to  a  cow,  however,  le 
her  make  them  over  into  milk,  and  feed  the  milk  to 
the  calf,  and  you  have  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 
Or  to  make  it  even  plainer,  take  a  nursing  child  and 
see  how  it  is  nourished  by  the  change  of  the  food  its 
mother  eats,  into  more  soluble  forms  of  nourishment 
which  it  can  digest.  Another  illustration  may  be 
found  in-aj  potted ’Strawberry  plant,  where  the  small 
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root  of  a  “  runner”  is  stuck  into  the  ground.  This 
little  plant  is  fed  from  the  parent  plant  through  the 
connecting  stem  and  makes  a  far  more  rapid  growth 
than  it  would  if  it  depended  upon  its  own  little  roots 
alone.  In  other  words  it  thrives  on  the  plant  food 
taken  from  the  soil,  and  made  over  into  soluble 
forms  by  the  parent  plant. 

Now  to  apply  this  theory  to  plants,  let  us  take  buck¬ 
wheat  as  an  example.  It  has  been  called  the  goat 
among  farm  plants,  because,  during  its  quick  growth 
and  comparatively  short  life,  it  can  feed  on  the  hard¬ 
est  and  coarsest  plant  food.  Fertilize  it  with  raw 
phosphate  rock  and  leather,  and  it  will  make  a  hearty 
growth,  for  it  has  the  power  to  dissolve  and  assimi¬ 
late  more  of  these  tough  materials  than  any  other 
cultivated  plant  except,  possibly,  the  turnip.  A  large 
buckwheat  crop  might  be  grown  with  the  cheap 
ground  phosphate  rock,  and  this  growth  plowed 
under  for  another  crop  like  wheat  or  corn.  The  corn 
might  not  be  able  to  feed  on  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  crude  rock,  yet  after  the  buckwheat  had  dissolved 
it  and  made  it  over  into  new  forms,  the  corn  could 
utilize  it.  There  might  be  cases  where  the  acid  on  a 
buckwheat  root  would  be  cheaper  than  sulphuric  acid 
in  making  these  mineral  phosphates  fit  for  plant  food. 
In  order  to  compare  the  feeding  habits  of  plants,  the 
Maine  Station  scientists  selected  clover  and  peas  to 
represent  the  nitrogen-gatherers,  turnips  and  ruta¬ 
bagas  for  roots,  barley  and  corn  for  grain  and  pota¬ 
toes,  and  tomatoes  as  another  distinct  class.  Here 
were  four  distinct  classes  of  plants,  each  one  with  its 
peculiar  system  of  root  growth  and  method  of  feed¬ 
ing.  The  plants  were  grown  in  little  boxes,  14  inches 
square,  and  12  inches  deep,  filled  with  pure  sand.  The 
boxes  were  kept  in  a  forcing  house  so  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  water  could  be  kept  under  control. 

There  were  90  boxes  in  all — 12  for  each  kind  of  plant. 
Three  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  were  used.  1.  “  Acid¬ 
ulated  Rock  ” — that  is,  ground  phosphate  rock  from 
Florida  that  had  been  “cut”  or  dissolved  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  so  that  the  phosphoric  acid  was  soluble 
in  water.  2.  “  Floats  ”  or  the  raw  Florida  rock  simply 
crushed  and  ground  into  a  fine  powder.  3.  Crushed 
and  ground  “  Redonda  ”  phosphate;  this  is  a  rock 
formation  containing  phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina. 
In  one  box,  the  acid  rock  was  used,  in  the  next,  the 
“floats”,  in  the  next,  the  Redonda  phosphate,  while 
the  last  contained  nothing  but  the  sand  to  serve  as  a 
measure  for  the  yield.  In  every  box  containing  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  enough  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  were  used  to  make  a  balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  each  plant,  there  were  three  boxes  of 
each  combination.  You  will  see  that  this  gives  a 
chance  to  compare  the  feeding  habits  of  these  plants 
and  their  ability  to  strike  out  and  eat  these  different 
forms  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  like  taking  four  calves 
of  just  about  the  same  size  and  weight.  To  one,  you 
feed  a  certain  quantity  of  new  milk.  You  analyze  the 
milk  and  make  up  a  ration  of  skim-milk  and  oil  meal 
containing  the  same  amounts  of  muscle-makers,  fat- 
formers  and  pure  fat  which  you  feed  to  the  second. 
To  the  next,  you  feed  skim-milk,  oatmeal  and  hay 
tea,  and  to  the  fourth,  skim-milk  alone.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  you  would  weigh  the  calves  and  take 
the  skim-milk  calf  for  the  standard  of  comparison — 
with  the  others  weighing  a  varying  number  of  pounds 
more. 

The  pictures  on  the  preceding  page  show  how  three 
of  these  plants  looked.  In  every  case,  the  box  at  the 
left  contains  the  acid  rock  or  soluble  phosphate.  The 
next  box  (No.  2)  contains  the  “  floats  ”  or  insoluble 
rock,  thenext(No.  3)  the  insoluble  Redonda  phosphate, 
and  the  box  at  the  right  is  the  pure  sand — or  skim- 
milk  calf. 

Now  let  us  first  look  at  the  yield.  Here  it  is  all 
figured  out,  not  considering  fractions  : 


Acid 

Phosphate  No 

Roek. 

Floats. 

of  iron. 

Phosph; 

Peas . 

.  500 

366 

283 

261 

Clover . 

.  433 

338 

251 

165 

Turnips  (whole  plant)  — 

.  064 

604 

561 

357 

Ruta  baga  (whole  plant). 

.  455 

435 

365 

193 

Barley . 

514 

559 

436 

Corn . 

.  653 

253 

293 

92 

Tomatoes . 

.  405 

275 

236 

107 

Potatoes  (whole  plant)... 

.  778 

562 

466 

451 

Turnips  (edible  root) . 

.  299 

210 

270 

132 

Ruta  bagas  (edible  root) . 

.  187 

141 

107 

49 

Potatoes  (tubers) . 

.  555 

393 

419 

344 

There  is  chance  for  quite  a 

little  study  in 

these  f 

ures.  You  will  notice  that  all  the  plants  were  able 
to  eat  enough  of  the  tough,  undissolved  phosphates 
to  increase  their  yield  over  the  no-phosphate  soil. 
Corn  is,  evidently,  a  crop  that  must  have  phosphoric 
acid.  The  tomato  and  the  clover  plant  also  show  a 
great  increase  when  this  life-giving  substance  is  put 
near  them.  You  will  also  see  a  difference  in  the 
ability  of  these  plants  to  lire  on  the  “  floats  ”  or  the 
phosphate  of  iron.  Southern  cattle  feeders  make  up 
a  ration  consisting  of  cotton  hulls,  cotton-seed  meal 
and  a  little  hay.  It  is  a  tough,  indigestible  mass,  and 
some  steers  thrive  on  it,  while  others  make  but  a  poor 
gain.  It  is  the  feeding  habit  of  the  steer  that  makes 
the  difference.  These  tables  show  that,  as  regards 
the  use  of  phosphoric  acid,  different  plants  certainly 


have  different  habits  of  feeding.  They  are  all  greatly 
helped  by  the  acid  rock,  but  compare  the  result  of 
using  the  acid  rock  with  that  of  using  the  floats,  and 
we  have  a  striking  lesson.  Clover  and  turnips  did 
nearly  as  well  with  the  floats  as  with  the  acid  rock, 
while  barley  and  corn  cannot  possibly  make  a  fair 
crop  unless  the  phosphoric  acid  be  available. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  that  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid  will  show  a  marked  effect  on  all 
crops.  It  gives  clover  a  dark,  rich,  green  color,  and 
tends  to  develop  the  tubercles  on  the  roots  by  means 
of  which  the  nitrogen  is  taken  from  the  air.  We 
want  to  call  attention  to  one  thing,  however,  and 
that  is  the  difference  in  the  pictures  of  the  young  and 
the  mature  clover.  In  the  young  clover,  the  acid- 
rock  box  is  far  ahead  of  the  others,  while  in  the 
mature  clover,  the  “floats”  have  made  almost  as  good 
a  showing  as  any.  It  was  found  that,  as  the  plants 
grew  larger,  and  the  roots  were  better  able  to  hunt 
about  for  food,  they  become  better  able  to  make 
use  of  the  “  floats”.  It  was  like  feeding  a  little  calf 
oatmeal  boiled  down  to  a  jelly.  At  two  months  of 
age,  the  calf  does  not  need  this  boiling,  but  can  eat 
the  whole  oats.  It  is  possible  that  these  experiments 
may  teach,  among  other  things,  that  a  small  quantity 
of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  larger  quantity  of 
“  floats”  will  prove  a  satisfactory  dressing  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  for  the  clover  crop.  It  would  be  a  very 
interesting  thing  for  some  of  the  Crimson-clover 
farmers  of  Delaware  to  try  this  on  a  large  scale,  and 
see  whether  clover  can  be  induced  to  change  the 
cheap  “floats”  into  the  costly  “available”  phosphoric 
acid.  The  turnip,  evidently,  is  able  to  feed  well  on 
the  raw  phosphates,  and  this  may  give  the  crop  a  new 
value  for  green  manure. 

Prof.  Jordan,  in  summarizing  the  results  of  this 
experiment,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  the 
clover  grew  larger,  its  ability  to  eat  the  crude  “floats” 
increased.  He  says  : 

This  observed  increase  of  feeding  power  as  the  plants  matured, 
so  that  they  fed  upon  crude  ground  rock,  especially  the  clover, 
suggests  that  the  crude  ground  phosphates  may  be  made  a  cheap 
and  useful  source  of  phosphoric  acid  in  grass  fields,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  inability  of  several  species,  notably  certain  of  the 
gramineae  and  solanaceae,  to  use  the  water-insoluble  phosphates 
freely  in  the  earlier  periods  of  growth,  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of 
using  chiefly  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  upon  hoed  crops, 
especially  where  early  maturity  is  essential. 

I  hope  that  other  experimenters  will  take  up  this 
matter  and  tell  us  more  about  the  feeding  habits  of 
plants,  not  alone  as  concerns  phosphoric  acid,  but 
with  reference  to  potash  and  nitrogen  as  well.  n.  w.  c. 


ORCHARD  FRUITS  FOR  FAMILY  AND  MARKET 

WHAT  APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES  AND  PLUMS  TO  PLANT. 

A  Valuable  List  for  Cellar  or  Seller. 

I  have  17  acres  of  clay  land  which  X  intend  to  plant  to  a  family 
and  market  orchard  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums.  The 
site  is  elevated  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  creek  which  runs 
around  the  west  and  north  sides.  I  intend  to  drain  the  ground 
thoroughly  with  tile,  and  plant  a  row  of  Norway  spruce  around 
the  whole  for  a  wind  and  sunbreak.  As  I  own  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  I  think  of  planting  the  evergreens  on  the  side 
of  the  creek  opposite  the  orchard.  The  ground  slopes  slightly 
towards  the  creek,  and  is  about  12  feet  higher  than  most  of  the 
surrounding  ground.  I  have  a  good  market  near  home.  What 
varieties  of  apples  would  you  recommend  planting?  What 
preparation  would  you  give  a  piece  of  thinnish  clay  laud  for 
orchard  planting?  What  would  be  your  ideal  of  a  model  apple 
orchard  ?  j.  c. 

Paulding  County,  O. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

J.  C.  seems  to  be  well  situated  for  making  fruit 
growing  profitable  in  a  business  way,  besides  pro¬ 
viding  an  abundance  for  home  use.  Moreover,  he 
has  good  ideas  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  fit  the  land 
for  an  orchard,  and  how  to  do  it.  All  of  his  ideas  I 
heartily  approve.  In  laying  the  tile  drains,  I  would 
advise  putting  a  piece  of  tarred  building  paper  over 
each  joint  before  covering,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  roots  of  the  trees;  for  they  have  been  known  to 
grow  into  and  fill  up  drains.  As  to  “  the  preparation 
of  a  thinnish  piece  of  clay  land  for  orchard  planting,” 
I  would  say  put  on  not  less  than  20  wagon-loads  of 
stable  manure  per  acre,  as  soon  as  the  drains  are  laid, 
or,  before,  if  they  are  not  laid  soon,  and  plow  it 
under.  In  the  spring,  when,  as  I  understand,  the 
trees  are  to  be  planted,  and  after  that  is  done,  scatter 
on  the  surface  about  each  tree  for  a  distance  of  two 
to  four  feet,  not  less  than  one  quart  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
dissolved  bone.  The  stable  manure  will  furnish 
humus  and  nitrogen,  and  some  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  ;  and  the  others  will  fill  out  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  two  latter  essential  manures.  Keep  up 
and  increase  the  breadth  and  relative  quantity  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  from  year  to  year,  but 
slack  on  the  stable  manure,  as  the  trees  come  to  bear¬ 
ing  age.  Crimson  clover  may  be  substituted  for  the 
stable  manure;  as  it  will  supply  nitrogen  and  humus 
if  plowed  under,  cheaper  than  hauling  stable  manure. 

Giving  a  suitable  list  of  varieties  of  “  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  cherries  and  plums  for  family  and  market,”  is 


not  an  easy  matter  ;  but,  having  grown  to  manhood 
in  Ohio,  and  having  observed  as  well  as  studied  Ohio 
fruits,  I  may  presume  to  do  so  intelligently.  Those 
kinds  which  are  good  for  family  use,  may  not  be 
profitable  for  market,  and  vice  versa.  But  there  might 
be  something  like  a  happy  medium.  However,  in 
planting  17  acres  to  an  orchard  for  both  purposes,  I 
advise  J.  C.  to  divide  the  varieties  so  as  to  have  the 
two  classes  separate,  and  to  plant  them  separately  ; 
putting  those  for  family  use  all  on  one  side  or  corner, 
and  that  should  be  next  the  dwelling  for  convenience. 
The  purposes  of  the  two  plantings  are  so  diverse,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  proportion  the  varieties  very  differ¬ 
ently.  A  family  list  should  have  many  varieties,  and 
but  few  of  a  kind,  while  a  market  list  should  have 
but  few  varieties  and  many  of  each.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  lists  thus  made  separately  will  not  con¬ 
fuse  J.  C.,  and  may  help  many  others  who  contem¬ 
plate  planting  for  one  or  for  both  purposes.  The  lists 
will  suit  a  very  much  wider  territory  than  northern 
Ohio,  reasonably  well  ;  and  with  a  few  local  excep¬ 
tions,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
southern  borders  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Gulf  States.  They  will  be  found  placed  in 
the  order  of  ripening,  and  those  of  the  same  season  are 
grouped  together  by  brackets.  There  are  many  good 
varieties  not  yet  fully  tested,  and  others  of  local  value, 
that  are  left  out. 


Family  Orchard  Lists. 

These  are  based  on  certain  numbers  of  trees  of  each 
species  that  are  about  right  for  most  families,  but 
they  may  be  reduced  by  dividing  the  number  of  trees 
of  each  or  any  variety,  or,  by  dropping  some  out  alto¬ 
gether,  as  necessity  or  inclination  may  dictate. 


APPLES. 


f  2  Summer  Rose, 

I  2  Yellow  Transparent, 
]  2  Red  June, 

1 2  Early  Harvest, 
f  2  Fanny, 

!  2  Primate, 

]  2  Lowell, 

[2  Golden  Sweet. 

I  2  Maiden  Blush, 

-?  4  Jefferis, 

(  2  Chenango. 

Total,  100. 


PEARS. 


2  Wine, 

2  Mother, 

2  Hubbardstou. 

5  Grimes  Golden, 

5  Jonathan, 

5  Domine, 

5  Akin. 

10  Rome  Beauty, 

10  Stay  man  (instead  of 
10  Huntsman.  [Wlnesap 
10  York  Imperial, 

10  Stark. 


On  planting  a  family  pear  orchard,  the  question  at 
once  arises,  Shall  they  be  standard  or  dwarf  trees  ? 
A  good  plan  is  to  plant  dwarf  trees,  and  set  them  so 
deeply  that  they  will  send  out  pear  roots  above 
the  quince  stock,  about  the  time  that  they  would 
otherwise  begin  to  fail  from  bearing.  They  will  take 
fresh  courage  and  be  about  as  long-lived  as  standards. 


J  2  Tyson, 

I  2  Madeleine. 

2  Howell, 

2  Clapp. 

(  2  Flemish  Beauty, 
|  4  Bartlett, 

■{  2  Boussock, 

2  Seckel, 

2  Louise  Bonne. 


2  Onondaga, 

4  Sheldon, 

2  Bose, 
j  2  Hovey, 

)  2  Winter  Nelis. 
i  4  Lawrence, 

■{  2  Diel, 

(  2  Easter. 

Total,  40. 


PEACHES 


As  peach  trees  are  short-lived,  it  is  well  to  plant  a 
few  every  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  have  some 
part  of  the  orchard,  at  least,  in  a  thrifty  condition. 


j  2  Alexander, 
j  2  Triumph. 

2  Rivers. 

2  St.  John. 

2  Mountain  Rose. 

4  Elberta. 

Total,  30. 

PL 


2  Reeves. 

4  Oldmixon  Free. 

2  Stump. 

2  Walker. 

4  Heath  Cling,  or,  if  procur¬ 
able,  Ringgold. 

2  Henrietta. 


The  selection  of  plums  for  northern  Ohio,  or  for  any 
other  section,  is  not  so  easy,  because  of  the  varying 
success  and  failure  of  the  different  classes.  The 
European  class  is,  in  a  large  measure,  restricted  to 
the  New  England  States,  New  York  and  Michigan. 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  west  of  them,  they 
succeed  almost  everywhere  that  fruit  is  grown.  The 
Japanese  plums  embrace  some  of  the  very  good  kinds, 
and  we  have  very  many  American  varieties,  belong¬ 
ing  to  several  native  species,  that  are  well  worthy  of 
culture.  Both  are  generally  successful. 


European  or 
Bomesticas. 

2  Clyman. 

2  Lombard, 

2  Imperial  Gage, 

2  Bradshaw. 

2  Yellow  Egg, 

2  McLaughlin. 

2  Damson, any  kind 

14 


Japanese. 
2  Red  June. 

2  Abundance. 
2  Chase. 

2  Burbank. 

2  Georgeson. 

10 


CHERRIES. 


Native. 

2  Wild  Goose. 

2  Newman. 

2  Forest  Garden. 
2  Rockford. 

2  Golden  Beauty. 

10 


The  cherry  is  much  like  the  plum  in  regard  to  its 
variability  of  success  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  varieties  may,  for  convenience,  be  classified  into 
three  groups — morellos,  dukes  and  hearts,  although 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  makes  six  classes  of  our  cultivated 
cherries.  The  morellos  will  succeed  over  the  entire 
area  previously  mentioned,  but  the  dukes  are  much 
more  sensitive  to  climatic  variations,  and  the  hearts 
are  decidedly  unreliable  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  because  it  is  too  warm  in  the 
South  and  too  cold  in  the  North,  and  much  of  the  rest 
of  it  is  too  changeable.  In  the  regions  about  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  in  the  Piedmont  sections  of  the 
Appalachian  mountain  ranges,  these  two  latter  types 
do  well.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  in  Oregon 
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and  Washington,  they  are  at  home.  In  flavor,  the 
morellos  are  sour,  the  dukes  tart,  and  the  hearts  very 
mild  or  sweet. 

Dukes. 

2  May  Duke. 

2  Cboisey, 

2  Olivet. 

2  Hortense. 

2  Magnifique. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Morellos. 

2'Dyebouse. 

2JRicbmond. 

2iMontmorency. 

“l.Wl'Rgg. 


Hearts. 

2  Purple  Guigne. 
2  Gov.  Wood. 

2  Mercer. 

2  Napoleon. 

2  Windsor. 


THE  RUSSIAN  PLUMS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

As  I  was  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  19 
(and  an  extra  good  one  it  was),  I  was  freshly  reminded 
of  the  great  area  which  our  country  embraces,  of  its 
great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  and,  also,  how 
utterly  foolish  it  is  for  any  one  to  say,  without 
qualification,  that  this  or  that  variety  is  utterly 
worthless.  Prudence  should  add,  “At  this  place,”  if 
the  variety  had  been  tried  for  many  years,  or,  “  This 
season  here,”  upon  a  shorter  trial — or  some  other 
such  limiting  phrase.  On  page  624,  is  an  article  prais¬ 
ing  the  Russian  plums.  While  I  am  so  strongly  feel¬ 
ing  that  those  I  have  tried  are  comparatively  worth¬ 
less  here,  it  is  hard  to  make  proper  allowance,  and 
remember  that  the  country  for  which  Dr.  Hoskins 
writes,  is,  horticulturally,  as  different  from  this  as 
the  moon  may  be  from  Mars. 

I  have  as  yet  fruited  only  about  a  half  dozen  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Russian  plums  ;  but  with  me,  so  far,  they 
are  very  unfruitful,  quite  liable  to  black-knot — more 
so  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  the  Domestica  to 
which  type,  I  suppose,  all  the  Russians  belong.  I 
have  seen  only  one  kind  that  I  thought  was  “very 
good”  in  quality,  and  it  was  a  stray,  without  name  or 
number.  Some,  as  Orel  No.  19,  Orel  21,  and  White 
Orel,  I  think,  are  very  poor  to  eat  out  of  hand.  How 
they  would  taste  canned,  or  otherwise  preserved,  I 
cannot  say,  for  a  dozen  trees  eight  years  planted, 
have  not  given  enough  fruit  for  a  jar  of  preserves, 
they  evidently  intending  to  perpetuate 
themselves  by  sprouts  rather  than  seed. 

Two  trees  of  Russian  No.  1  have  died 
from  black-knot  ;  what  little  fruit  there 
was  on  the  remaining  three  trees,  has 
rotted  with  such  avidity  (as  Mark 
Twain  might  have  said),  that  only  a 
few  ripe  specimens  have  been  found  for 
a  taste,  and  this  from  trees  planted  in 
1885.  Hungarian  is  a  large,  thrifty  tree 
notwithstanding  some  black-knot.  It 
is  of  fair  prune  quality,  and  rather 
large  in  size  ;  but  a  peck  measure 
would  hold  all  the  plums  it  has  given 
me  so  far.  Communia  (this  may  not 
he  a  Russian)  has  given  me  one  crop, 
and  the  fruit  was  large  and  good  ;  but 
this  is  not  very  high  praise  for  an  11- 
year-planted  tree.  Moldavka,  from 
scions  six  years  ago,  may  do  to  plant 
again.  It  is  late,  of  good  size,  and  of  a 
kind  of  Abraham  Lincoln  shape.  It  is  a  cooking  plum, 
and  seems  more  productive  than  the  other  varieties 
named.  On  the  whole,  we,  I  think,  don’t  want  any 
of  the  Russians  here,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  Domestica 
type,  except  the  Damsons.  Further,  after  losing 
totally  from  the  blight,  10  or  15  varieties  of  Russian 
pears,  with  many  other  varieties  nearly  dead  from 
the  same  cause,  and  no  good  pear  found  yet,  I  feel 
like  abandoning  the  Russian  pears  along  with  the 
plums — cutting  loose,  never  to  be  a  slave  to  the  Slav 
fruit  any  more.  B.  buckman. 

A  GRASSHOPPER’S  SNAKE  STORY. 

HOW  ‘‘worms’’  made  life  a  burden. 

Grasshoppers  are  not  often  serious  pests  here  in  the 
East,  but  during  the  past  few  years,  they  have  been 
unusually  numerous,  and  have  done  considerable 
damage  in  many  localities.  This  has  caused  more 
attention  to  be  paid  to  them,  with  the  result  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  correspondents  during  the  past  two  sum¬ 
mers,  have  testified  to  the  following  “  snake  story  ”  : 

Certain  grasshoppers  seemed  to  have  a  pale  and 
sickly  look,  and  were  especially  sluggish  in  their 
movements  ;  in  short,  as  one  correspondent  very  aptly 
expressed  it,  some  of  them  seemed  to  have  “  that  tired 
feeling.”  It  was,  usually,  the  females  that  were  thus 
afflicted.  When  these  “  tired  ”  grasshoppers  were 
captured,  a  close  examination  would  reveal  little  un¬ 
usual  about  their  external  aspect.  But  when  one’s 
abdomen  was  dissected  or  broken  open,  instead  of 
the  usual  mass  of  eggs  taking  up  the  larger  part  of 
the  interior,  there  would  be  revealed  a  mass  of  white, 
thread-like  creatures  wound  about  the  internal  organs 
in  seemingly  inextricable  confusion.  In  a  moment, 
the  minute,  hair-like  cords  would  begin  to  move  and 
work  their  way  out  through  the  break  in  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Fig.  220  shows  this  phase  of  the  story  on  one 
of  the  “  tired  ”  grasshoppers  ;  it  is  represented  twice 
natural  size,  and  the  name  of  the  grasshopper  is 
Melanoplus  femoratus,  one  of  our  largest  eastern 
grasshoppers.  These  white,  wriggling,  hair-like 


creatures  we  have  all  known  since  childhood  as  “hair- 
snakes  ”  or  “  hair-worms.”  Then  we  all  used  firmly 
to  believe  that  these  curious  creatures  were  developed 
from  horse  hairs,  and  many  of  us  have,  for  days, 
watched  for  the  horse  hairs  that  we  had  carefully 
placed  in  pools,  to  become  snakes.  Although  this 
curious  belief  that  horse  hairs  will  turn  into  these 
“hair-snakes  ”  has  been  conclusively  disproved  many 
times,  it  is  no  rare  occurrence,  to-day,  to  meet  grown 
persons  who  believe  it  as  firmly  as  do  our  children  ; 
however,  lifeless  horse  hairs  never  have  and  never 
will  turn  into  animated  “  hair-snakes.” 

What  are  “hair  snakes”  ?  They  are  classed  among 
the  vermes  or  worms  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Among 
their  nearest  relatives,  are  the  “vinegar  eels”  and  the 
deadly  Trichina  of  pork.  They  are  ranked  consider¬ 
ably  lower  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  than  the  insects. 
The  ones  commonly  found  in  grasshoppers  in  the 
East  bear  the  name  Mermis  albicans.  They  are  the 
same  “hair  snakes”  that  farmers  often  find  knotted 
together  in  the  soil  when  plowing.  This  fact  would 
indicate  that  these  creatures  could  tell  a  curious  life 
story  ;  and  truly  they  can. 

If  the  “  tired”  grasshoppers  were  placed  in  a  box 
with  moist  earth,  after  a  time,  perhaps  before  their 
death,  the  “hair  snakes”  would  be  seen  boring  their 
way  out  through  the  anus  or  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
walls  of  their  host’s  body.  All  the  “snakes”  so 
leaving  their  victim  are  sexless,  and,  unless  they  are 
full-grown  when  their  host  dies,  or  unless  they  reach 
moist  earth,  they  perish  ;  but  if  full-grown,  and  they 
succeed  in  reaching  the  surface  of  moist  ground,  they 
at  once  bore  into  it,  and  bury  themselves  out  of  sight. 
Here  the  sexual  organs  are  developed  from  a  fatty 
body  that  the  parasitic  form  contains,  and  after  shed¬ 
ding  their  skins  once,  the  male  or  female  form  is 
assumed.  During  this  underground  life,  no  food 
seems  to  be  required,  though  several  months  elapse, 


pile.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor  victim 
“had  that  tired  feeling”?  The  worms  measured 
from  1)4  to  4  )4  inches  in  length,  and  the  grasshopper 
was  still  alive  !  Rather  a  large-sized  snake  story  to 
be  told  by  one  little  grasshopper,  but  she  has  given 
us,  in  Fig.  220,  a  photographic  verification  of  its 
truth.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


A  GRASSHOPPER  THAT  “  HAD  SNAKES  ”.  Twice  Natural  Size.  Fig.  220. 


and  the  winter  is  passed  before  the  animal  provides 
for  the  multiplication  of  the  species.  The  sexes  unite 
in  knots  (we  often  find  these  in  the  soil),  and  the 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  ground.  They  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  very  prolific,  for  one  female  of  the  brown  “hair 
worms”  (Gordius),  sometimes  lays  over  6,000,000  eggs 
in  a  slender  cord  measuring  91  inches  in  length.  The 
young,  white  hair-snalces,  which  are  hair-like,  like 
their  parents,  at  once  worm  themselves  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  crawl  into,  as  parasites,  various  soft 
insects,  and  mostly  those  that  are  found  under  leaves, 
moss,  etc.,  near  the  ground. 

“Hair-snakes”  are,  also,  frequently  found  infesting 
katy-dids,  crickets,  cockroaches,  and,  sometimes,  in 
many  other  insects  and  smaller  animals,  and  beetles, 
caterpillars  or  moths  and  butterflies,  bees,  flies, 
spiders  and  snails ;  they  have  several  times  been 
found,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  in  the  worm 
that  causes  “wormy”  apples — the  Codling  Moth  cater¬ 
pillar.  The  only  explanation  that  has  been  offered 
to  account  for  their  appearance  in  tree-inhabiting 
and  fruit-inhabiting  caterpillars,  is  that  the  newly- 
hatched  worms  may  be  able  to  crawl  up  the  stems 
and  trunks  of  plants  and  shrubs  by  aid  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  with  which  these  are  sometimes  covered  for 
hours,  and  even  days  in  the  spring. 

It  is  asserted  that,  in  1875,  in  one  part  of  Minnesota, 
these  “hair-snakes”  destroyed  as  many  grasshoppers 
as  did  any  other  enemy.  Ordinarily,  there  is  but  one 
worm  in  each  grasshopper,  and  five  seems  to  be  the 
most  that  have  heretofore  been  recorded  from  one 
host.  This  year,  “hair-snakes”  must  have  been 
especially  numerous,  for  almost  every  grasshopper 
sent  to  the  insectary  contained  a  dozen  or  more 
worms.  The  grasshopper  shown  in  Fig.  220  was 
packed  so  full  of  the  “  snakes”  that  I  had  a  curiosity 
to  know  how  many  there  were  ;  most  of  them  were  in 
the  abdomen  of  their  host,  but  many  were,  also,  taken 
from  the  thorax,  none  occupied  the  head.  Here  is  the 
astonishing  result :  I  pulled  out  and  pulled  out  “hair- 
snakes”  until,  by  actual  count,  53  lay  before  me  in  a 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Corn  Shocker. — Fig.  221  is  a  sketch  of  a  home¬ 
made  tool  used  to  draw  a  shock  of  corn  fodder  tight 
and  ready  to  tie  a  twine  string  around.  It  is  made  of 
any  light  wood,  say,  1)4  inch  square  and  five  feet 
long.  Sharpen  to  a  round  point,  and  slip  a  wooden 
wheel  shaped  like  the  bobbin  of  a  sewing  machine, 
and  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  on  this  pointed 
shaft  up  to  within  about  one  foot  of  the  large  end. 
Mortice  a  crank  on  the  extreme  of  the  large  end,  and 
bore  a  hole  for  a  rope  through  the  space  between  the 
wheel  and  the  crank.  Also  drive  a  staple  in  this  same 
space.  To  use,  thrust  the  spear  through  the  untied 
shock,  walk  around  it  with  the  small  rope,  and  catch 
the  bridle  snap  at  the  end  of  the  rope  in  the  staple. 
Then  turn  the  crank,  and  it  draws  the  shock  as 
tight  as  desired  and  from  all  sides  at  once.  This 
avoids  the  pulling  to  one  side  which  is  the  result  of 
drawing  a  shock  up  with  a  rope  and  ring.  If  the 
crank  doesn’t  stay  without  holding  till  the  shock  is 
tied,  bend  a  stalk  out  a  little  and  let  it  hold  the 
crank.  We  have  such  a  machine,  and  it  saves  one 
man’s  wages  in  tying,  is  as  speedy  as  the  old  way 
with  two,  and  does  the  work  much  better.  Any 
farmer  can  make  one  at  a  cost  of,  not  to  exceed  10  cents. 

Indiana.  e.  h.  collins. 

Apples  for  Cows. — We  consider  apples  as  a  cow 
food,  well  worth  the  cost  of  picking  up.  We  feed 
about  a  peck  per  cow  twice  a  day  just  before  or  after 
their  grain  ration.  An  increase  of  milk 
immediately  follows  such  feeding,  and 
ceases  when  the  apples  give  out.  For 
grain  with  apples,  we  like  wheat  bran, 
corn  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal,  200 
pounds  bran,  100  pounds  each  corn  meal 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  Apples  are  a 
nuisance  in  a  pasture  where  cows  are, 
as  the  cows  chase  from  one  tree  to  an¬ 
other,  and  use  up  too  much  of  what 
ought  to  be  turning  into  milk  ;  besides, 
they  will  get  thin  in  flesh.  If  a  cow 
get  a  chance,  she  will  eat  enough  to 
make  her  drunk  in  short  order,  unless 
immediate  attention  is  given  her.  If 
we  can  get  them  soon  after  their  ex¬ 
cessive  eating,  or  when  they  will  not 
refuse  grain,  we  give  them  from  two  to 
four  quarts  of  corn  meal  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  any  injurious  effect.  The  oil 
of  the  meal  counteracts  the  acid  of 
the  apple,  and  fermentation  is  not  caused  in  the 
stomach.  The  corn  meal  remedy  has  been  worth 
much  to  us.  There  are  now  in  our  barn  three  cows 
that  got  away  yesterday,  and  had  about  seven  hours 
of  all  the  apples  they  wanted.  They  were  too  full  to 
eat  the  grain,  and  are  now  lordly  drunk.  They  look 
sorry,  but  they  have  ceased  to  give  milk,  neither  will 
they,  this  season,  give  their  full  former  flow. 

Connecticut.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

Preparing  Land  for  Winter. 

In  traveling  through  New  York  State,  and  noticing 
the  condition  of  the  fields,  it  is  evident  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  land  for  winter.  They  may  understand  all 
about  fitting  it  in  the  spring  for  the  seed,  but  this 
preparation  for  winter  is  most  important.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  rain  which  falls  during  winter,  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  water  from  melting  snow,  is 
lost  to  the  soil  because  the  ground  has  not  been  put 
in  condition  to  take  up  this  water,  and  hold  it  as  a 
supply  to  be  drawn  upon  later  in  the  season,  by  grow¬ 
ing  crops. 

Fall  plowing,  especially  of  clay  land,  should  be 
extensively  practiced.  If  the  ground  is  in  poor  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  leave  it  thrown  up  rough  without  har¬ 
rowing,  that  the  clods  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  rains 
and  frosts,  and  pulverized.  Then  water,  instead  of 
running  off  on  the  surface,  can  sink  into  the  soil  and 
be  saved.  Fall  plowing  will  destroy  the  larvge  of 
many  injurious  insects.  A  clay  soil  which  is  in  good 
condition,  should  have  some  cover  crop  growing  on 
it.  Drill  in  wheat  or  rye,  and  the  growing  plants 
will  serve  to  bind  the  particles  of  soil  together  and 
prevent  puddling.  This  cover  crop  may  then  be 
ganged  under  in  the  spring,  and  humus  has  been 
added  to  the  soil. 

The  corn  fields,  instead  of  being  left  bare  after  the 
corn  is  taken  off,  should  now  be  covered  with  a 
growth  of  Crimson  clover.  This  crop  should  be 
far  better  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  than 
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it  is.  Ten  pounds  of  the  seed  per  acre,  sown  in 
the  corn  just  ahead  of  the  last  cultivation,  about 
the  middle  of  July,  would  now  make  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  soil,  would  be  storing  up  nitrogen, 
the  most  costly  element  of  all  fertilizers,  and  when 
plowed  under  in  the  spring,  would  add  in  fertility  to 
the  land  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  §10  or  $12  worth 
of  fertilizer  per  acre.  Some  farmers  object  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  because  it  dies  out  in  the  spring.  But  it 
has  then  done  its  work,  and  dying  does  not  take  from 
it  the  nitrogen  stored  up.  One  farmer  who  has  tried 
it.  used  it  for  fall  pasture,  and  the  increase  in  milk 
alone,  he  declared,  more  than  paid  him  for  the  cost  of 
the  clover.  Everv  corn  and  potato  field  should  now 
be  covered  with  Crimson  clover.  l.  a.  clinton. 

A  Good  Shaving  Horse. 

Fig.  222  shows  a  good  and  inexpensive  shaving 
horse — an  article  almost  necessary  to  the  farm.  Use 
a  two-inch  plank,  10  inches  wide  and  nine  feet  long. 
Five  feet  from  one  end.  a  block  10  inches  long  and  six 
inches  wide,  is  nailed  with  the  edge  downward. 
Another  two-inch  board  is  attached  to  the  upper 
edge  of  this  block,  and  extends  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  main  plank.  A  slit  2%  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
long  is  cut  near  the  upner  end  of  this  plank,  with  one 
of  the  same  width  and  10  inches  long  in  the  plank 
just  below  it.  A  %-ineh  hole  is  bored  crosswise 
through  the  middle  of  the  upper  plank  and  fitted 
with  a  wooden  pin  small  enough  to  turn  easily. 

A  strip  three  inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick, 
with  a  large  head  at  the  top  and  a  number  of  holes 
bored  through  the  thin  part  below  is  inserted,  and 
may  be  held  at  any  height  desired,  according  as  the 
pin  is  inserted  in  the  higher  or  lower  holes.  At  the 
bottom  and  at  one  side  of  this,  cut  a  notch  three 
inches  wide  and  one-half-inch  deep.  A  strip  2x3 
inches  and  one  foot  long  is  firmly  bolted,  with  the 
end  projecting  forward.  The  wood  on  which  one 
intends  to  work  is  placed  under  the  edge  of  the  head, 
where  it  is  easily  held  in  place  by  light  pressure  on 
this  short  horizontal  strip.  A.  franklin  shull. 

“  Blooded  Potatoes  "  and  How  They  Stuck. 

In  the  spring  of  1894,  I  bought  one  peck  of  Carman 
No.  3  potatoes  for  $3.  In  a  discussion  of  potato  grow¬ 
ing,  by  a  number  of  farmers.  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  I  had  procured  a  supply  of  new  blood,  also  the 
price  paid.  An  old  farmer  at  once  spoke  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  You  are  stuck,  and  so  is  any  one  else  who 

pays  $3  for  a  peck  of  potatoes.”  Now  let  us  see  how 
I  was  stuck  :  I  raised  from  the  one  peck  of  seed, 
eight  bushels  of  beautiful,  smooth,  white  potatoes 
which  I  could  have  sold  at  $2  per  bushel.  I  won  the 
first  prize  at  a  street  fair  for  the  best  peek  of  pota¬ 
toes,  $3,  making  the  sum  of  $19.  My  general  crop,  I 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  eight  cents  to  seventeen 
cents  per  bushel.  If  I  had  sold  all  my  general  crop 
at  the  latter  price,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
blooded  stock  would  have  been  $1  83  per  bushel  ;  or, 
supposing  the  yield  of  the  general  crop  to  be  the  same 
per  acre  as  the  Carman  No.  3,  the  difference  in  favor 
of  new  blood  was  $16  28. 

Let  us  continue  the  comparison.  Instead  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  crop  at  $2  per  bushel,  as  I  was  advised 
to  do,  I  held  them  and  planted  again.  I  raised,  this 
year,  from  what  seed  I  had  left,  after  using  a  few 
on  the  table,  and  giving  away  a  few,  105  bushels  of 
the  finest  potatoes  I  ever  put  in  my  cellar.  I  am  dis¬ 
posing  of  what  I  have  to  spare  of  them  at  $1  per 
bushel,  while  ordinary  varieties  are  being  loaded  on 
the  cars  here  to-day  at  16%  cents  per  bushel.  Now 
let  us  see  what  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  blooded 


stock  : 

105  bushels  Carman  No.  3  at  $1 .  $105  00 

105  bushels  ordinary  at  1614  cents .  17  33 

Difference  in  favor  of  blooded  stock .  $87  67 


This  is  not  all.  To  the  above,  should  be  added 
premiums  won  this  fall,  and  the  fact  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  I  do  not  have  to  look  up  buy¬ 
ers  for  my  blooded  stock,  for  the  reason  that  buyers 
look  me  up  and  take  the  stock  here,  so  that  I  am 
relieved  of  the  expanse  of  delivery.  If  this  is  being 
“  stuck”,  then  I  like  to  be  stuck.  c.  h.  d. 

Hartford,  0.  _ 

SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT  WITH  COW  PEAS. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest,  the  different  re¬ 
ports  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  in  The 
R.  N.-Y..  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  southern  cow 
peas.  I  believe  that  others  are  equally  interested  in 
learning  more  as  to  the  adaptability  of  this  crop  to 
northern  climates  and  conditions,  and  venture  to  give 
the  results  of  a  trial,  the  present  season,  on  four  acres. 
The  land  was  quite  stony,  several  large  bowlders 
towering  above  the  surface  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
patch  needed  a  good  cleaning  up.  Accordingly,  in 
October  last,  we  went  to  work  with  a  No.  40  Oliver 
chilled  plow,  a  Shanghai  subsoil,  and  five  men.  The 
ground  was  pretty  thoroughly  worked  to  a  depth  of 
22  inches.  I  also  used  60  pounds  of  high  grade 


dynamite.  As  a  result,  we  drew  off  over  500  tons  of 
stone. 

The  latter  part  of  May,  1896,  the  ground  was  again 
nicely  plowed  and  prepared  as  for  corn.  The  grain 
drill  was  set  to  sow  2 %  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
which  meant  about  1%  bushels  of  peas.  At  the  same 
time,  we  applied  per  acre,  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  The  varieties  sown 
were  Whippoorwill  and  Wonderful.  The  season  was 
quite  dry  for  some  time  after  sowing,  but  seasonable 
rains  coming  later,  a  fine  growth  was  made,  so  much 
so  that  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  straightened 
up,  the  vines  were  bighe*’  than  a  man’s  head,  and 
completely  covered  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot.  The  first  frost  of  the  season  came 
on  the  morning  of  September  23.  On  September  26, 
with  a  man  to  help,  I  measured  off  a  square  yard  by 
driving  four  stakes  the  proper  distance  apart,  and 
drawing  a  string  around  them,  which  caused  a  passing 
neighbor  facetiously  to  inquire.  “What kind  of  a  play¬ 
house  you  children  goin’  to  build  now,  I  wonder?” 
After  cutting  the  vines  inside  the  inclosure,  we 
weighed  them  and  found  that  we  had  7%  pounds  from 
one  square  yard  ;  but  a  great  manv  leaves  that  had 


its 

A  HELP  IN  BINDING  CORN.  Fig.  221. 

died,  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  we  could  not  gather  up. 
Another  square  was  measured  off  on  a  thinner  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field,  a  kind  of  slaty  knoll,  from  which  we 
obtained  seven  pounds. 

Being  desirous  of  knowing  something  more  about 
the  root  growth,  I  had  a  trench  dug  14  inches  deep  on 
the  lower  side  (the  ground  sloped  somewhat  to  the 
east)  intending  to  separate  the  roots,  if  possible,  and 
weigh  them.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
root  system,  I  found  this  to  be  impossible  without 
water  pressure.  While  looking  around,  at  some  little 
distance  away,  I  called  to  the  mao,  anticipating  a 
droll  answer,  asking  him  whether  he  noticed  any 
little  excrescences  on  the  roots. 

“  Which — how  did  you  say  ?” 

“  Did  you  see  any  lumps  on  the  roots  ?  ” 

“  Lots  of  ’em”. 

“  How  large  are  the  smallest?  ” 

“  Oh,  ’bout  as  big  as  the  little  end  of  nothin’  whit¬ 
tled  out  to  a  p’int !  ” 

By  this  time  I  had  got  down  in  the  ditch  myself, 
and  following  one  of  the  leading  roots  from  a  point 
directly  beneath  the  surface,  I  traced  it  down  16 
inches  in  length,  when  it  broke.  It  seemed  as  large 
there  as  16  inches  farther  up  ;  but  on  that  16-inch 
piece,  I  counted  15  nodules,  some  of  which  were  no 
larger  than  my  man  had  so  uniquely  suggested  ;  but 
others  were  found  as  large  as  a  fair-sized  pea. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  a  good  two-year-old  clover  sod  for 
almost  any  crop  ;  but  in  this  section,  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  to  find  such  a  crop,  whether  because  of 
the  dry  seasons,  poverty  of  soil,  or  both  combined, 
I  cannot  tell  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  we  do  not  see  the 


rank  growth  of  clover  as  formerly.  May  it  not  be 
possible,  through  the  medium  of  cow  peas,  to  prop¬ 
agate  and  develop  the  minute  bacteria,  that  are  so 
potent  a  factor  in  enabling  the  legumes  to  obtain 
their  needful  supply  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  ?  I 
have  an  opinion  that,  when  this  piece  of  ground  now 
in  peas  has  grown  a  crop  of  potatoes  next  summer, 
and  afterward  been  seeded  to  clover,  the  soil  will  be 
sufficiently  inoculated  with  the  microbe,  so  that 
clover  will  have  less  difficulty  in  every  stage  of  its 
growth. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  chanced  to  find  an  old 
bulletin  from  the  New  Jersey  Station,  giving  the 
method  of  growing  cow  peas  for  green  manuring. 
The  bulletin  says  that  “following  Crimson  clover, 
cow  peas  yielded  at  the  rate  of  14.400  pounds  of  green 
material  per  acre.  The  vines  contained  2,278  pounds 
of  organic  dry  matter,  70.6  pounds  of  nitrogen,  17.3 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  50  4  pounds  potash. 
The  roots  on  one  acre  weighed  only  1,080  pounds,  and 
contained  295.2  pounds  of  organic  dry  matter,  24 
pounds  pitrogen,  1  5  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  4  4 
pounds  potash.  The  nitrogen  in  the  vines  is  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  that  contained  in  437%  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  worth  perhaps,  $11  per  acre.” 


In  the  experiment  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
if  my  figuring  is  correct,  making  an  average 
between  the  square  yard  containing  seven  pounds, 
and  the  one  containing  1%  pounds,  we  should  have 
35.695  pounds  of  green  material  per  acre.  With  the 
data  from  the  New  Jersey  Station,  as  given,  for  a 
guide,  the  interested  reader  will  not  be  long  in 
figuring  the  value  of  such  a  crop.  m.  garbahan. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


SWAMP  LANDS  AND  THEIR  RECLAMATION. 

Part  I. 

We  have  had  in  southern  Michigan,  for  the  past  few 
years,  a  number  of  dry  seasons  which  have  aided  in 
demonstrating  the  great  value  of  the  low  or  swamp 
lands  for  crop  raising.  The  season  of  1895  was  prom¬ 
inent  above  all  others  in  that  respect,  partly  because 
it  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  dry  seasons,  and 
partly  because  more  of  the  swamp  lands  were  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  a  greater  variety  of  crops 
raised  on  them  than  ever  before.  It  has  been  proved 
bpyond  a  doubt  that,  when  the  surplus  water  is  taken 
off  from  them,  there  is  no  better  producing  land  in 
the  State. 

The  season  of  1896  has  been  a  wet  one,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  many  people  who  planted  the  low  lands, 
have  lost  their  crops  and  labor  from  an  excess  of 
water.  There  is  a  call  for  the  services  of  the  drain 
commissioner,  which  would  be  more  general  were  it 
not  for  the  hard  times.  During  the  past  30  years,  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  drainage  of  the 
swamps  in  Kalamazoo  and  adjacent  counties,  and 
have  had  occasion  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  good  as 
well  as  of  the  bad  work  which  has  been  done.  I  have 
always  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  work,  from  the 
fact  that  my  father  always  contended  that,  some  day, 
the  Michigan  swamp  lands  would  be  the  best  lands  in 
the  State.  He  was  not  a  farmer,  and  at  that  time, 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  generally  ridiculed  the  idea. 
Things  have  changed  since,  and  now  there  is  little 
low  land  left  in  the  country  which  has  not  been,  at 
least  partially,  drained.  Much  of  the  work  has  been 
done  so  crudely  and  inefficiently  that  more  harm  than 
good  has  resulted. 

In  their  natural  state,  these  low  lands  grew  more 
or  less  vegetation,  having  some  value  for  pasturage  or 
timber.  Some  of  them  were  well  stocked  with  cran¬ 
berries  and  huckleberries.  In  the  early  settlement  of 
the  State,  the  marshes  furnished  pretty  much  all  the 
hay  that  was  used.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  early 
pioneers  would  have  got  along  without  it ;  certainly 
not  so  well  as  they  did  with  it.  Much  of  the  drainage 
which  has  been  done  has  been  just  enough  to  kill  the 
native  vegetation  without  rendering  the  land  fit  for 
cultivation.  It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
and  the  soil  is  occupied  by  a  worthless  waste  of  weeds 
which  spring  up  when  the  surface  water  is  removed. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  conditions  in 
these  low  lands — quite  as  great  as,  if  not  greater 
than,  in  the  uplands.  Various  names  have  been  given 
them  which  are  supposed  to  indicate,  more  or  less 
clearly,  the  natural  conditions.  When  we  speak  of  a 
swamp,  we  generally  understand  that  it  is  wet  land 
covered  with  bushes  and  trees,  and  by  marsh,  we 
mean  wet  land  having  few,  if  any,  scattering  bushes 
and  trees.  Then  again,  the  swamps  are  designated 
as  tamarack  swamps,  Black  ash  swamps,  willow  - 
swamps,  etc-,  according  to  the  prevailing  timber 
which  grows  on  them.  If  the  swamp  is  narrow  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  it  is  usually  called  a  swale, 
and  if  small,  not  more  than  an  acre  or  so  in  extent, 
it  is  often  called  a  cathole.  This  latter  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  these  dense  little  swamps  became 
they  were  favorite  retreats  for  wildcats  and  other 
predaceous  wild  animals. 

There  is  one  general  condition  to  be  considered  in 
regard  to  both  swamps  and  marshes  in  determining 
both  their  character  and  the  means  of  reclaiming 
them.  That  is,  whether  or  not  they  lie  at  or  below 
the  level  of  the  water-bearing  strata  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  If  they  do,  they  will  be  fed  by  springs 
from  the  margin,  and,  very  likely,  from  beneaih. 
Streams  will  run  from  them,  and  there  will  usually 
be  plenty  of  fall  for  their  drainage.  The  upper  muck, 
or  vegetable  mold,  will,  generally,  be  found  to  lie 
directly  upon  a  stratum  of  sand  or  gravel,  often  of 
quicksand.  Drains  will  need  to  be  laid  along  the 
margin  to  cut  off  the  water  from  the  springs,  and 
plenty  of  tiles  will  need  to  be  used  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water.  If  they  lie  above  the  water  level  of 
the  country,  and,  probably,  a  majority  of  the  swamps 
in  southern  Michigan  do,  then  few,  if  any,  springs 
will  be  found,  and  open  surface  drains  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  found  sufficient  to  reclaim  them.  f.  hodgm  AN. 


Propagating  the  Shaffer  Raspberry. 

II.  R.  M.,  Bradford,  III.— How  is  the  Shaffer  raspberry  propa¬ 
gated  ? 

Ans. — By  root  cuttings,  and,  also, -by- tips. 
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The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

INSECTS  THAT  BOTHER  THE  FRUITGROWER 

ANSWERS  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Habits  of  the  Strawberry  Root- Worm. 

A.  M.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — Is  anything  known  of  the  habits  of  the 
inclosed  beetle  ?  I  cannot  discover  that  he  works  on  anything  ex¬ 
cept  strawberry  plants.  I  inclose  leaves  and  a  runner  showing 
its  work.  I  have  never  seen  these  beetles  at  work,  but  always 
find  them  hiding  under  small  stones,  and  in  crevices  in  the  soilj 
and  conclude  that  their  habits  are  nocturnal.  The  foliage  is 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  some  places,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  beetles  are  hidden  nearby. 

The  strawberry  leaves  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  riddled  with  bird-shot.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
Spotted  Paria  or  Strawberry  Root-worm.  It  is  a  small 
beetle,  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
brownish  color,  with  the  wing  covers  obscurely 
marked  with  four  blackish  spots.  They  are  active 
little  chaps,  hopping  briskly  about  when  approached 
or  disturoed.  This  habit  may  account  for  A.  M ’s  not 
finding  them  at  work  when  he  approached  the  vines, 
or  they  may  have  already  gone  into  hibernation. 
The  insect  is  widely  distributed  over  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  been  especially  numerous  in  straw¬ 
berry  fields  this  year.  It  does  not  confine  its  work  to 
strawberries,  for  in  the  spring  of  1895,  our  attention 
was  called  to  it  twice  as  a  raspberry- bud  eater.  It  is 
an  old  insect  pest,  having  been  discussed  as  a  straw¬ 
berry  foe  since  1873. 

The  insect  is  destructive,  both  in  its  grub  and 
beetle  states.  The  little  white  gruos  feed  upon  the 
rootlets  of  the  vines,  and  often  seriously  check  their 
growth ;  this  habit  gives  the  insect  the  name  of 
Strawberry  Root-worm.  The  grubs  may  be  found  at 
work  on  the  roots  about  July  1,  and  these  produce,  in 
July  and  August,  the  beetles  that  riddle  the  leaves. 
They  continue  feeding  on  a  variety  of  plants  until  late 
in  the  fall,  and  then  hibernate  under  the  mulch, 
or  in  the  earth.  In  some  instances,  as  noted  above, 
these  hibernating  beetles  apparently  come  forth  in 
the  spring,  and  eat  raspberry  buus  ;  they,  also,  doubt¬ 
less,  feed  upon  the  strawberry  leaves  in  the  spring 
before  laying  their  eggs,  which  they  deposit  in  the 
soil  in  June.  Prom  these  eggs,  come  the  grubs  which 
eat  the  roots.  There  is,  thus,  but  one  generation  of 
the  insects  each  year. 

The  frequent  rotation  of  strawberry  beds  must  do 
much  to  check  this  insect ;  old,  neglected  beds  form 
favorite  breeding  places.  As  the  most  destructive 
work  of  the  beetles  is  begun  after  the  fruiting  season, 
and  as  they  feed  openly  upon  the  foliage,  I  cannot 
see  why  they  could  not  be  easily  killed  by  thorough 
work  with  a  Paris-green  spray  ;  make  two  or  three 
applications  if  necessary.  The  destruction  of  the 
beetles  in  this  manner  would,  of  course,  prevent  the 
further  increase  of  the  insect  the  next  season.  There 
is  no  practicable  way  of  killing  the  grubs  at  work  on 
the  roots  in  July  ;  underground  insects  are  difficult  to 
reach  with  surface  applications. 

The  Grape  Vine  Leaf-Hopper. 

J.  H.  T.,  Astoria,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  nature  of,  and  the  remedy 
for,  the  attacks  of  an  insect  that  causes  the  leaves  of  my  grape 
vines  to  die  and  drop  off?  The  v.nes,  at  this  writing,  are  as  brown 
as  though  from  the  effects  of  heavy  frost,  but  the  injury  appears 
to  be  caused  by  yellowish- white  insects  about  one-eighth  inch 
long,  which,  when  the  vine  is  shaken,  rise  in  a  cloud,  but  quickly 
settle  back  again  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  I  inclose  a  leaf 
on  which  are,  apparently,  the  young  or  the  eggs  of  this  insect.  I 
have  sprayed  once,  since  gathering  the  fruit,  with  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  but  with  no  apparent  effect. 

The  grape  leaf  showed  that  the  Grape  Vine  Leaf- 
hopper  (Erythroneura  vitis),  or  some  closely  allied 
species,  had  been  at  work  in  quite  destructive  num¬ 
bers.  There  are  several  leaf  hoppers  that  work  upon 
grape  leaves.  All  are  minute,  narrow,  yellowish  in¬ 
sects  about  one- eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  some  of 
them  have  their  wings  crossed  by  blood-red  bands. 
Among  vineyardists,  these  insects  are  known  as 
“thrips”;  properly,  however,  this  name  belongs  to 
an  entirely  different  group  of  insects.  The  grape  leaf- 
hoppers  pass  the  winter  in  the  adult  state,  hibernat¬ 
ing  under  dead  leaves  or  other  rubbish,  the  survivors 
becoming  active  in  spring,  when  they  insert  their 
eggs  in  punctures  in  the  leaves  of  the  vine.  The  yel¬ 
low  nymphs  are  hatched  from  these  eggs  during  the 
month  of  June,  and  they  resemble  their  parents  ex¬ 
cept  in  size,  and  in  having  no  wings.  During  their 
growth,  they  shed  their  skins  (which  are  nearly  white) 
several  times,  and  although  exceedingly  delicate  and 
gossamer-like,  the  empty  skins  remain  for  some  time 
attached  to  the  leaves  in  a  very  life-like  attitude.  The 
nymphs  feed  together  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  very  quick  in  their  movements,  hopping 
briskly  about  by  means  of  their  hind  legs,  which  are 
especially  fitted  for  this  purpose.  They  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  habit  of  running  sideways,  and  when  they  see 
that  they  are  observed  upon  one  side  of  a  leaf,  they 


will  often  dodge  quickly  around  to  the  other.  Each 
is  furnished  with  a  sharp  beak  or  proboscis,  with 
which  it  punctures  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  and  then 
sucks  out  the  sap  ;  this  produces  yellowish  or  brownish 
spots  on  the  upper  surface.  At  first,  these  spots  are 
small  and  do  not  attract  much  attention  ;  but  as  the 
insects  increase  in  size,  the  spots  often  involve  the 
whole  leaf,  which  appears  as  though  scorched,  and 
often  drops  from  the  vine.  Occasionally,  vines  become 
so  far  defoliated  that  the  fruit  fails  to  ripen.  As  the 
nymphs  grow,  diminutive  wings  appear,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  develop  into  the  mature  wings  of  the  adult.  With 
the  full  growth  of  its  wings,  it  acquires  such  powers 
of  flight  that  it  readily  flies  from  vine  to  vine,  and 
thus  spreads  itself  in  all  directions.  It  continues  its 
mischievous  work  until  late  in  the  season,  when  it 
seeks  shelter  for  the  winter. 

The  Clinton,  Delaware,  and  other  thin-leaved  varie¬ 
ties  suffer  more  from  the  attacks  of  these  leaf-hop¬ 
pers  than  do  the  thick-leaved  sorts  like  the  Concord. 
The  insects  are  sometimes  quite  abundant  in  a  vine¬ 
yard  one  year,  and  comparatively  scarce  the  next. 
Their  preservation,  doubtless,  depends  much  on  favor¬ 
able  hibernating  conditions.  One  should  not  wait 
until  late  in  the  season  when  the  leaf-lioppers  are 
full-grown  and  can  fly,  before  beginning  active  war¬ 
fare  against  them.  When  young  nymphs,  they  can 
only  hop  about,  and  are  also  more  susceptible  to 
insecticides.  As  they  suck  their  food  from  the  interior 
of  the  leaves,  the  poisons  can  have  no  effect  upon 
them.  If  J.  H.  T.  had  sprayed  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion  early  in  the  season,  and  had  aimed  at  the  in¬ 
sects  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  he  would  have 
had  much  better  results.  Kerosene  emulsion,  thor¬ 
oughly  applied  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  about 
July  1,  will  check  this  pest.  Tobacco  dust  similarly 
applied  will,  also,  do  the  work.  Some  vineyardists 
have  caught  and  killed  millions  of  them  on  a  sheet 
saturated  with  kerosene,  or  covered  with  tar,  the 


treatment  is  liable,  somehow,  to  result  in  an  attack 
of  boils.  Sometimes  they  will  follow  a  blister.  It  is 
better  to  abort  or  kill  them,  if  possible.  This,  at 
times,  may  be  done  by  a  free  application  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  rubbing  it  in  well  and  often,  or  by  introducing 
a  fine  point  of  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  into  the 
center  of  the  boil  when  it  first  starts. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
boil  and  a  carbuncle  are  essentially  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture,  only  differing  in  size.  Billroth,  the  great 
surgeon,  thinks  that  they  are  the  same.  They  are 
much  alike,  but  a  carb ancle  is  larger  than  a  boil, 
is  not  like  a  boil,  tender  to  the  touch,  does  not  come 
in  crops,  being  solitary,  and  is  flatter  in  form,  less 
prominent  than  a  boil.  I  think  that  it  is  better  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  poulticing.  Either  apply  resin  cerate  spread 
thinly,  or  a  patch  of  carbolated  gauze,  and  that  again 
covered  with  a  wad  of  carbolated  absorbent  cotton. 
Or  else,  instead  of  the  resin  cerate,  use  iodoform 
gauze,  10  or  12  thicknesses,  and  of  a  size  sufficient  to 
extend  well  beyond  the  inflamed  area.  This  may  he 
held  in  place  by  adhesive  plaster  cut  to  a  size  only 
just  large  enough  to  serve  the  purpose.  In  addition 
to  the  local  treatment,  it  is  well  to  take  all  available 
measures  for  invigorating  the  system  as,  for  instance, 
the  use  of  some  combination  of  quinine,  iron,  strych¬ 
nine  and  arsenic  taken  after  meals.  In  addition,  cod 
liver  oil  may  also  be  taken  with  advantage.  Sulphide 
of  calcium  in  doses  of  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  grain, 
taken  every  two  hours,  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  boils  serve 
any  purpose  in  promoting  good  health.  Anything 
that  tends  to  depress  the  general  health  should  be 
avoided.  w.  o.  e. 

Cold  Storage  In  a  Cold  Country. 

W.  H.  8.,  Lincoln  County,  Ont. — I  int  ind  to  build  a  workshop  for 
odd  jobs,  and  wish  to  build  an  ice  house  ou  tae  north  side  and  a 
room  in  which  to  churn.  I  wish  to  build  in  the  ice  house,  or  under 
it,  two  refrigerators,  one  for  milk  and  one  to  keep  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  meat  for  use  in  the  family.  I  wish  the  milk  room  cold 
enough  without  bothering  to  put  ice  in  the  room.  My  ice  house 
will  be  12  feet  square  and  10  feet  high.  How  shall  I  build  this  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  W.  HILBORN. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  CANADIAN  COLD  ROOM.  Fig.  223. 

sheet  being  stretched  on  a  frame  which  is  carried 
along  one  side  of  the  row,  while  some  one  goes  along 
the  other  side  of  the  vines  and  frightens  the  insects 
toward  the  trap. 

fin  Attack  of  Canker  Worms. 

A.  M.  E.,  Kansas. — Last  spring,  many  orchards  were  attacked 
by  small  caterpillars,  about  an  inch  long,  at  the  time  of 
blooming  and  when  the  leaves  were  coming  out.  They  continued 
for  several  weeks,  stripping  the  trees  of  foliage  and  blossoms. 
The  outer  ends  of  the  branches  were  stripped  almost  bare.  Many 
of  the  trees  have  not  recovered,  the  stripped  branches  remaining 
bare  all  summer.  Can  they  be  destroyed  bv  spraying  ?  If  so,  at 
what  time  should  it  be  done,  and  what  materials  should  be  used  ? 
Many  orchards  are,  apparently,  ruined. 

These  caterpillars  were,  probably,  the  Canker 
worms,  which  I  discussed  in  detail  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  April  25,  1896.  Yres,  this  pest  can  be  controlled 
by  spraying.  After  May  1,  the  trees  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  every  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  newly-hatched 
worms  are  seen,  preparations  for  thorough  and  fre¬ 
quent  applications  of  Paris-green  (1  pound  to  200  gal¬ 
lons  of  water)  should  be  made.  Prof.  Bailey  demon¬ 
strated  last  year,  in  a  western  New  York  orchard, 
that  “  The  Canker  worm  can  be  killed  by  honest 
spraying  with  Paris-green.”  Details  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  experiment  may  be  obtained  in 
Bulletin  101  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  Talk  About  “  Boils.” 

Sufferer,  New  Jersey. — What  causes  “  boils”?  What  treatment 
is  best  for  them  ?  Should  we  try  to  kill  them  at  their  beginning? 
Is  a  boil  the  same  as  a  carbuncle?  Do  boils  promote  health  by 
discharging  effete  or  poisonous  matter  from  the  system  ? 

Ans — While  the  formation  of  boils  is  supposed  to 
be  favored  by  poor  or  insufficient  food,  overwork,  un¬ 
sanitary  surroundings,  low  states  of  health,  or  the 
presence  of  certain  diseases,  especially  diabetes, 
anaemia,  fever  and  blood  poisoning,  the  belief  now 
accepted  is  that  their  essential  cause  is  a  microbe, 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  The  hydropathic 


W.  II.  S.  wishes  to  build  in  or  under,  two  refrigera¬ 
tors.  I  have  never  had  any  personal  experience  in 
this  direction.  One  of  my  neighbors,  about  three 
years  ago,  went  to  considerable  expense  in  build¬ 
ing  a  milk  house  with  ice  over  it,  and  it  did 
not  prove  very  satisfactory.  The  ice  melts  too 
fast.  I  put  up  enough  ice  every  winter  for  a  large 
refrigerator,  and  think  that  W.  II.  S.  would  get 
much  more  satisfaction  if  he  would  build  hi  two 
refrigerators  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  open  them 
from  the  churniDg  room,  and  have  doors  in  he 
back  for  icing,  thus  keeping  out  all  dirt  from  the 
churning  room  when  putting  in  ice  ;  12x12  feet  is  not 
large  enough  to  hold  ice  for  that  purpose  ;  16x16  feet 
is  none  too  large.  The  refrigerator  should  be  made 
so  that  a  whole  block  of  ice  can  be  put  in  at  a  time,  as 
the  large  cakes  of  ice  last  so  much  longer  than  small 
ones.  Fig.  223  shows  a  small  diagram  of  a  plan  that 
would,  perhaps,  help  out  to  some  extent.  The  rooms 
may  be  enlarged  or  cut  down  if  required.  If  the 
refrigerator  be  properly  constructed,  it  will  allow 
any  kind  of  meats  and  most  vegetables  to  be  placed 
in  together  without  one  tainting  the  other  in  the 
least.  Neither  will  there  be  dampness  or  mold. 

Values  of  Tannery  Refuse. 

II.  L.  C.,  Canton,  Pa. — What  fertilizing  values  does  the  follow¬ 
ing  tannery  refuse  have:  hair  which  is  loosened  with  lime,  spent 
lime  or  sediment  taken  from  the  lime  vats  and  tannery  ashes 
made  from  the  spent  tan  bark  ?  The  ashes  are  put  in  large  piles 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

ANs.--The  hair  and  the  spent  lime  have  little  agri¬ 
cultural  value  ;  we  would  not  pay  anything  for  them. 
The  hair  contains  considerable  nitrogen,  but  it  is  in 
an  unavailable  form,  and  is  not  fitted  to  feed  plants. 
Ordinary  ashes  of  spent  tan  bark,  contain  about  36 
pounds  of  potash  and  28  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
per  ton,  which,  at  trade  prices,  are  worth  slightly 
over  §3. 

A  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows. 

M.  II.  L.,  Siegf  rieds,  Pa.— I  have  six  graded  Jersey  cows,  averag¬ 
ing  about  850  pounds  in  weight,  and  am  making  butter.  How 
shall  I  feed  my  cows  to  obtain  the  best  results,  considering  the 
prices  of  feed,  which  are  as  follows  :  Timothy  hay,  $16  per  ton; 
clover  hay,  $12;  meadow  hay,  $13;  corn  stover,  $8;  oat  straw,  $8; 
wheat  bran,  $12;  wheat  shorts,  $12;  gluten  feed,  $13;  linseed  meal, 
$21;  cotton-seed  meal,  $22;  corn,  32  cents  per  bushel;  oats, 
26  cents;  rye,  38  cents  ? 

Ans. — You  do  not  say  whether  the  hay  and  grain 
must  ail  be  bought,  or  whether  part  of  it  was  grown 
on  the  farm.  This  will  mike  some  difference  in  figur¬ 
ing  out  an  economical  ration.  For  example,  we  would 
not  think  of  paying  $16  per  ton  for  Timothy  hay  to 
be  fed  to  cows.  If  we  had  any  amount  of  it  on  hand, 
we  would  sell  it  at  $16,  and  use  the  money  to  buy 
clover  at  $12.  At  the  prices  given,  the  clover,  if  of 
good  quality,  is  by  far  the  cheapest  rough  fodder  you 
name.  If  the  corn  stover  is  on  the  farm,  and  you 
value  it  at  $8  per  ton,  you  might  feed  it  with  the 
clover  to  good  advantage  ;  but  we  would  not  advise 
you  to  pay  $8  ia  cash  for  it,  while  you  can  get  clover 
at  $12.  if  you  have  both  clover  and  stalks  on  the 
farm,  we  would  feed  12  pounds  of  clover  and  six  or 
eight  of  stalks  per  day.  For  a  graia  feed,  we  would 
make  up  a  mixture,  by  weight,  of  four  parts  bran, 
two  parts  corn  meal,  and  one  part  each  linseed  and 
cotton  seed,  and  feed,  say,  eight  pounds  of  tne  mix¬ 
ture  to  the  heaviest  milking  cows,  and  grade  down 
the  amounts  for  the  others. 
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As  we  are  once  more  nearing  the  end 
of  another  season  of  flowers,  we  would 
again  call  attention  to  the  new  spirtea, 

Anthony  VVaterer.  It  is  blooming  now  as 
brilliantly  as  in  early  summer,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  the  same  rich,  crimson 
color.  It  gives  itself  no  rest.  It  blooms 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  until 
frost  bids  it  rest.  We  have  tried  all  of 
the  spiraeas  that  are  worth  trying,  and 
some  that  are  not.  Anthony  Waterer 
is  the  best.  The  flowers  are  valuable 
for  bouquets  at  this  time — at  any  time, 
indeed — when  there  are  few  other  flowers 
that  one  cares  to  gather.  Try  an  An¬ 
thony  Waterer.  It  is  a  more  constant 
bloomer,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  richer 
color  than  those  of  its  supposed  parent, 

Bumaldi  that  is»  ^  is  more  sprightly,  of  higher 

flavor.  It  is  below  medium  in  size,  as 


underestimate  it,  we  request  American 
Gardening  and  any  of  •our* readers  -  who 
have  fruited  it,  to  specify  wherein  we 
do  so.  Where  has  American  Gardening 
seen  it  in  fruit?  What  is  the  age  of  the 
fruiting  trees  ?  What  is  the  size  of  the 
fruit?  When  does  the  fruit  mature  as 
compared  with  Rea  or  Orange  ?  Is  it 
among  the  possibilities,  if  not  the  proba¬ 
bilities,  that  this  quince  thrives  better 
in  the  Lovett  nursery  than  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  ? . 

The  Eliot  Early  Peak. — A  tree  of 
the  Eliot  (not  Elliott),  was  sent  to  us  by 
the  late  James  Dougal,  of  Canada,  in  the 
spring  or  fall  of  1883.  About  five  years 
ago,  it  bore  a  few  pears  which  ripened 
as  early  as  any  pear  we  have  tried — at 
least  one  week  earlier  than  the  Wilder 
Early,  which  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Green  and 
other  competent  judges,  is  regarded  as 
the  best  pear  of  its  season.  In  quality, 
it  seems  to  us  better  than  Wilder  Early  ; 


Last  yeak,  we  received  one  plant  of- 
the  new  (new  to  us)  rose  Germain 
Trochon.  It  is  a  hybrid  tea,  and  passed 
the  trying  winter  of  1896  without  pro¬ 
tection  and  without  injury.  The  buds 
are  of  medium  size,  and  somewhat — not 
decidedly — pointed.  The  open  flower 
which  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  is 
fairly  double — notcrowdedly  so.  Its  color 
is  odd.  We  find  it  difficult  to  describe 
it.  We  should  say,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
buff  yellow  and  light  salmon.  The  odor 
is  deliciously  and  delicately  fragrant. 
We  are  describing  the  flowers  that  were 


grown  in  an  unfavorable  place  in  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  is  between  obovate 
and  pyriform  in  shape.  The  tree  is  now 
18  feet  high,  of  a  close-growing  habit. 
After  Mr.  Dougal’s  death,  it  occurred  to 
us  that  this  very  early  and  excellent 
pear  ought  to  be  introduced.  Rut  we 
had  no  authority  to  give  buds  to  those 
who  would  gladly  have  propagated  it. 
We,  therefore,  as  has  been  stated  in 
these  columns  repeatedly,  put  ourselves 
in  correspondence  with  those  who  should 
be  familiar  with  Mr.  Dougal’s  family. 
The  result  was  that  we  were  given  per- 


in  bloom  September  30 .  mission  to  send  buds  to  whomsoever  we 

chose.  One  relative  said  that  it  had 


The  London  Garden  says  that  the  Bis¬ 
marck  apple  is  grand  in  every  respect, 
its  size  and  color  stamping  it  as  a  valua¬ 
ble  market  kind.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  tree  is  hardy,  a  vigorous  grower. 

The  apples  are  very  sound,  solid  and 
heavy.  The  high  opinion  of  the  Bis¬ 
marck  formed  by  experts  when  it  was 
first  brought  before  the  public,  has  been 
fully  borne  out  by  its  behavior  since. 

It  is  especially  recommended  for  gardens 

when  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock .  of  our  friends  will  give  it  a  trial.  We 

have  no  positive  indorsement  to  offer. 


borne  fruit  in  Canada,  but  that  the  birds 
destroyed  the  pears  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  ripen,  and  that  a  fully-ripe 
specimen  had  never  been  taken  from  the 
tree  or  trees. 

Some  three  years  ago,  we  requested 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  to  propagate  the 
Eliot  Early,  and  the  firm  consented  so 
to  do,  and  we  now  find  the  pear  offered 
in  the  supplementary  catalogue  just 
issued  by  that  firm.  We  hope  that  many 


The  Fuller  Quince.  —  That  bright 
and  well  edited  paper,  American  Garden¬ 
ing,  regards  the  Fuller  quince  “  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  finest  we  have. 
Its  very  delicate  flavor  and  curiously 
weak  odor”  are  regarded  as  “noticeable 
features.” 

American  Gardening  expresses  sur¬ 
prise  that  we  should  place  this  new 
quince,  if  new  it  is,  among  those  novel¬ 
ties  that  are  not  worth  even  a  trial. 

Our  friend  asks,  “  Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
real  Fuller  ?” 

We  cannot  swear  that  we  have.  We 
ordered  several  plants  of  J.  T.  Lovett  in 
the  spring  of  1891.  Mr.  Lovett  was  the 
introducer.  We  labeled  them  with  our 
usual  care,  and  have  since  made  notes 
respecting  them  as  we  do  respecting  all 
the  fruits,  shrubs  and  trees  about  which 
we  desire  to  inform  our  readers.  We 
knew  of  the  Fuller  quince  long  before  it 
was  introduced.  As  the  writer  remem¬ 
bers,  it  originated  in  the  grounds  of  the 
late  Mr.  England,  the  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  whose  country  home 
was  just  opposite  Mr.  Fuller’s  home, 
two  or  three  miles  east  of  the  little  New 
Jersey  town  of  Ridgewood,  Bergen 
County.  Mr.  England  gave  Mr.  Fuller 
a  plant  or  so,  and  after  his  death,  Mr. 
Fuller  sold  the  stock  he  had  accumulated 
to  Mr.  Lovett.  It  was  named  the  Fuller 
quince,  the  propriety  of  which  name  we 
commented  upon  adversely  at  the  time, 
since  Mr.  Fuller  did  not  originate  the 
quince,  and  merely  introduced  what  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  England. 
We  find  that  a  second  tree  is  bearing  a 
few  quinces  which,  as  with  the  other 
mentioned  in  the  notice  to  which  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardening  alludes,  are  small  and  in 
no  way  superior  to  Rea’s  Mammoth  or 
the  Orange,  while  they  ripen  later. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  value  of  the 
Fuller  quince  should  be  known.  If  we 


It  seems  to  us  the  best  early  pear  we 
know  of . 

A  marvelous  new  strawberry  is  being 
advertised  in  the  French  and  English 
papers.  Its  name  is  Louis  Gauthier,  and 
the  portrait  shows  “  the  true  natural 
size  as  over  10  inches  in  circumference.” 
The  claim  is  made  that  it  is  the  largest 
strawberry  known,  a  wonderful  cropper, 
and  that  the  vines  give  two  crops  the 
same  season.  The  flavor  is  “  delicious.” 
On  September  7,  the  National  French 
Society  of  Paris  awarded  a  certificate  of 
merit  “  on  presentation  of  a  dish  of 
second-crop  fruits .”  The  firm  offering 
this  marvel  is  Letellier  &  Son,  Caen, 
France.  This  firm  originated  the  Spine¬ 
less  gooseberry  . 

We  have  inquiries  from  time  to  time 
as  to  when  the  Carman  gooseberry  will 
be  introduced.  The  entire  stock  was 
purchased  by  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co., 
of  Painesville,  0.,  about  five  years  ago, 
as  we  remember,  and  the  firm  has  ever 
since  been  trying  to  propagate  a  suffi¬ 
cient  stock  to  introduce  it.  The  firm 
has  met  with  disappointment  after  dis¬ 
appointment.  Under  date  of  September 
8,  Mr.  Robert  George,  one  ot  the  com¬ 
pany,  writes  us  :  “  There  are  no  pros¬ 

pects  of  our  being  able  to  offer  the  Car¬ 
man  gooseberry  the  coming  season.  We 
have  made  one  or  two  very  bad  failures.” 
Mr.  George  says  that  all  the  large 
gooseberry  growers  resort  to  stooling  in 
propagating  the  plants.  After  they  have 
become  well  established,  say,  two  years, 
they  are  cut  to  the  ground  and  allowed 
to  sprout  from  below  and  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  These  are  allowed 
to  grow  until  about  the  middle  of  J uly , 
when  the  earth  is  thrown  up  about 
them,  and  filled  in  between  them. 
Handled  in  this  way,  by  fall,  nearly 
every  shoot  will  have  made  a  fine  bunch 


of  roots.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
American  varieties.  Some  of  the  English 
varieties  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  grow 
by  any  method,  in  this  country.  It  is 
time  wasted  to  try  to  grow  such  goose¬ 
berries  from  cuttings . 

Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  the  experienced  hor¬ 
ticulturist  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  says  that  the  King  Red  raspberry  is 
large,  firm,  of  a  beautiful  color,  and  pro¬ 
lific.  He  pronounces  it  as  far  ahead  of 
either  the  Loudon  or  Miller.  Plants  of 
the  King  Red  raspberry  were  received 
from  the  Cleveland  Nursery  Co.,  of  Rio 
Vista,  Va.,  during  April  of  1894.  Thus 
far,  the  plants  show  less  vigor,  are  less 
productive,  and  the  berries  are  neither 
so  large  nor  so  firm. 

Mr.  Green  says  that,  of  the  new  kinds 
of  strawberries  about  to  be  introduced, 
none  pleases  him  better  than  Carrie.  It 
resembles,  he  says,  tfie  Haverland,  but 
is  superior  to  it  in  size,  color  and  firm 
ness.  It  has  the  fault  of  the  Haverland, 
viz.,  long  fruit  stems  and  the  berries  lie 
out  in  the  row,  and  are  liable  to  be 
trodden  on  by  the  pickers.  He  concludes: 
“  It  will  pay  growers  to  keep  a  close 
watch  of  Carrie.” 

Plants  of  the  Carrie  were  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  September  of  1895,  and 
we  reproduce  our  report  of  July  25  : 

Carrie  (P. ) — From  Thompson  Sons, 
llio  Vista,  Va.— April,  1895.  June  2: 
Ripening,  conical  shaped,  medium  sized, 
scarlet  color,  moderately  firm.  June  4  : 
Berries  large,  vines  extremely  produc¬ 
tive.  June  5  :  Berries  rather  soft,  with 
white  tips.  June  8  :  Very  productive  ; 
berries  rest  upon  the  ground.  June  10  : 
Height  of  season.  The  tips  are  not 
white  now.  The  objection  to  this  variety 
seems  to  be  that  the  peduncles  do  not 
hold  up  the  berries  at  all.  June  19  :  A 
fair  quantity  of  ripe  and  green  berries 
still,  from  small  to  medium  size . 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fall 

Medicine  is  fully  as  important  and  beneficial  as 
Spring  Medicine,  and  the  best  Fall  Medicine  is 


Sarsaparilla 

The  Best  —  in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills 


cure  Liver  Ills  ;  easy  to 
take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

Of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TRJEES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

SGRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  «frc.  Bestroot- 
edstock  Genuine, cheap  Si  sample  vines  mailed  for  Hk. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  K0ESC1I,  Ercdoula,  N.  V. 


6  LOUDON  RASPBERRIES . 50c.  1 

6  MILLER  RASPBERRIES . *25c.  |  By  Mail,  all 

(5  ERIE  BLACKBERRIES . 50c.  1-  for 

(i  NORTH  STAR  CURRANTS.... 50c.  *1.00. 

3  PRES.  WILDER  CURRANTS..75c. J 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

miller  DACDPCDDICC  The  Great 
loudon  nnarDcnnitd  market  reds. 

Triumph  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  MYEU  &  SON,  Bridgevtlle,  Del. 


100,000  SNYDER  and  MINNEWASKI 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS,  rock  bottom  prices. 

EAST  VIEW  1  ARM,  Homewood,  Pa. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment  of  PEACH  TREES,  special  prices. 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P,  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


GREENSBORO^*?11 

The  finest  yellow  poach  in  exis¬ 
tence.  Ripens  before  the  Alex¬ 
ander.  Extra  large,  fine  flavor. 

Donaldson’s  Elmira  As¬ 
paragus  Hoots.  A  new  pro¬ 
duction  of  rare  merit,  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Japan  Plums, 

Small  Fruits, Tenn.  Peach 
Seed.1  Catalogue  free.  „ 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


Peach  Trees 


—FULL  ASSORTMENT.  Apply  to 
U.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


000  varieties.  Also  GriipeH,  1  I  r n  1  iM.t'tc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Done,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOESC1I,  Ercdoula,  N.  Y# 


Clovers-Alskeu 
_ _ _  TIMOTHY,  &c. 

)WE  BUY— Send  samples  for  our  bids.  rnrr  f 
]WE  SELL  —  Every  Quality.  Samples  IIILL.)1 

{THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO. 

Seed-Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON  -  N.  Y. 


PDIUCnil  PI  nVED-The  tost  handler 
UniHIOUn  ULUTCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSKPn 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  eto. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  canvass  for  the  celebrated  Geneva  Nurseries. 
Established  1810.  Liberal  Terms. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We  have  a 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 
Largest  stock  of  small 
fruits  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  given 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money. 

REID'S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


Plum,  Cherry,  etc. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELl 

8TRAWBEHRY. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 


WITHIN  REACH 


of  all  are  the  prices  on  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  DANSV1LLE 
TREES.  Hard  times  cut  no  figure  when  you  can  buy  good 
trees  at  our  prices.  We  sell  more  trees  to  Rural  readers  than 
all  others.  Our  sales  are  now  10  times  as  heavy  as  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  “  still  they  come."  Think  of  1,000  per  cent  increase  in  these  hard  times.  That  speaks  for  the 
popularity  of  our  trees  and  prices.  “  Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success."  Why  not  place  your  order 
where  you  know  what  you  are  getting;  no  stunted  trees  heeled  in  all  summer,  but  FRESH-DUG 

TREES,^a£icUre*s^tnie^o came.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DUStiNe,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


’^EMPEROR 
MERCER  { 


The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOo.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Illus.  Catalogue  with 
the  dol’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bu< 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.U.  BLACK, SON  A  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Uightstowu, 


|  CAMPBELL  S  EARLY 

i 
i 


Our  Marvelous  New 

GRAPE 


Best  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous,  very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need 
not  be  swallowed.  Sold  by  many  reputableNurserymen.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  ol  grape  vines  in  the  world.  Small  fruits. 

Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Goose-  „ _ _  _ _ _  ....  _ 

berry  and  Fay  Currant.  Catalogue  free  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonla,  New  York. 

From  E.  S.  OARMAN,  Rural  NeicTorker: — 

“  I  am  really  glad  that  I  was  the  first  to  tell  in  print  of  this  grand  grape,  which  in  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  is  the  best  native  black  grape  we  have  ever  seen.  There  is  no  acidity  about  the  seed  as  there 
is  in  the  Concord.  As  there  is  a  growing  and  not  ill  founded  objection  to  swallowing  grape  seeds, 
this  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor,  Ac.” 
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ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh . 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  i 

J-  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 
Philadelphia. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


|  Chi 


St.  Louis. 


MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


WHAT  IS  BRIGHTER,  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  than  the  homestead  painted 
white,  with  green  blinds?  It  may 
not  suit  the  critic,  but  we  like  it  and  it  will 
please  the  owner.  Painted  with 

Pure  AVhilo  Lead 

and  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  it  will  look  fresh  and 
clean  longer  than  anything  else ;  if  properly 
applied,  it  will  not  scale,  chip,  or  chalk  off, 
but  forms  a  perfect  base  for  subsequent  re¬ 
painting  ;  is  therefore  economical. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  Pure  White  Lead,  examine  the  brand  (see  list  of 
genuine  brands).  Any  shade  of  color  desired  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands  of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York- 


A  GLORIOUS  LIGHT,  established  1840 

full  and  brilliant,  shines  from 

Dietz  Royal  Lanterns 

fitted  with  side  lift  for  convenience  in  lighting  and  trim¬ 
ming.  Burns  nineteen  hours  without  refilling;  an  ex¬ 
tra  large  flame  suitable  for  night  watchmen  and  other 
work  where  good  light  and  long  hours  are  the  require¬ 
ments.  Wick  twice  as  large  as  in  ordinary  lanterns.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it;  if  he  does  not  keep  it  have  him  order  it. 
Send  your  address  for  free  pocket  catalogue  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  With  DIE T2t  LANTERNS. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 

WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buy  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 

All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elein  Watches. 


The  McIntosh  Red  Apple. 

C.  M.  D.  R.,  Newington,  N.  H. — I  have 
had  the  Mplntosh  Red  apple  in  bearing 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  every  one  who 
has  tasted  the  fruit  pronounces  it  sim¬ 
ply  delicious.  I  wish  that  the  inquirer 
might  see  the  apples  this  year. 

J.  D.  M.,  Linwood,  N.  Y. — I  read  in  a 
recent  R.  N.-Y.  an  article  describing  the 
McIntosh  Red  apple,  as  of  inferior 
quality.  This  statement  is  misleading. 
I  have  fruited  it  three  seasons,  and  find 
it  one  of  the  very  best  cooking  and  eat¬ 
ing  apples  we  have.  It  is  called  a  winter 
apple  in  some  nurserymen’s  catalogues, 
but  we  find  it  here  in  Livingston  County, 
a  fall  variety. 

J.  S.  W.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — I  have 
fruited  the  McIntosh  Red  for  a  few 
years,  and  cannot  recommend  it.  Its 
quality  is  good  enough,  but  with  us  it 
is  not  a  good  bearer,  and  then  it  is  as 
had  as,  if  not  worse,  to  spot  with  the  scab 
fungus,  than  the  Fameuse,  of  which  I 
'udge  it  to  be  a  seedling.  It  came  to  us 
with  loud  praise,  but,  like  many  other 
things  loudly  praised  by  those  interested 
in  their  sale,  its  fruiting  has  been  a  sore 
disappointment.  I  don’t  believe  that 
anybody  wants  it  as  a  market  fruit. 

E.  C.  B.,  Wilmington,  Vt. — I  have  had 
the  McIntosh  Red  apple  in  bearing  three 
or  four  years.  With  me,  the  trees  are 
not  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
cold  winters,  but  when  top-grafted  in 
thrifty  trees,  it  grows  and  hears  well. 
It  grows  larger  and  keeps  later  than  the 
Fameuse,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  seed¬ 
ling.  In  grain  and  texlure,  it  resembles 
its  parent,  but  has  a  peculiar  flavor,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  apple  of  which  I 
know.  My  family,  including  myself, 
call  it  very  good,  but  as  tastes  differ,  I 
could  easily  forgive  any  one  for  calling 
it  poor. 

H.  K.  W.  Hall,  Lincoln,  Mass. — In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  3,  Ream  Co.  ask 
to  hear  from  growers  of  the  McIntosh 
Red  apple.  I  grew  about  10  barrels  this 
year.  They  were  very  large,  fair,  and 
brilliant  in  their  red  jackets,  singularly 
free  from  any  blemish,  and  met  with  a 
ready  sale,  at  a  high  price.  The^  were 
appreciated  because  of  their  size,  beauty 
and  fine  flavor.  Some  prefer  them  to 
Fameuse  (which  they  resemble  in  color, 
viz.,  white  flesh).  The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  a  very  discrimi¬ 
nating  body,  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
specimens  of  them,  at  their  exhibit  which 
has  just  closed,  and  a  resident  of  this 
town  won  them.  The  apples  of  this 
variety  have  a  taste  and  value  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  1  think  that  they 
will  become  favorites.  There  are  many 
palates  to  tickle,  and  “many  men  of 
many  minds.” 

Grass  with  Rye. 

J.  M.  Jamison,  Ohio. — A.  M.  E.,  Moon¬ 
light,  Kan.,  wishes  to  know  what  kind 
of  grass  to  sow  with  rye  to  secure  pas¬ 
ture  after  the  rye  next  summer.  To  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  pasture,  I  would 
sow  with  the  rye,  four  quarts  of  Timothy 
per  acre.  If  the  weather  be  favorable, 
it  will  get  a  hold  this  fall,  and  give  an 
early  bite  next  spring  if  the  rye  shade 
be  not  too  dense.  Next  spring,  early, 
sow  10  to  12  pounds  of  Medium  or  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  seed  per  acre.  I  would  not 
pasture  the  rye  so  closely  that  a  portion 
would  not  go  to  seed.  That  run  down 
and  tramped  in  the  ground  by  the  stock, 
will  give  a  volunteer  growth.  That  with 
the  clover  will  give  a  wonderful  amount 
of  pasture  late  in  the  summer  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall.  The  straw  from  the  rye 
going  to  seed,  will  be  an  excellent  mulch 
for  the  clover  against  severe  summer 
and  fall  drought.  By  the  latter  part  of 
July,  in  rye  that  I  let  ripen  and  fall 
for  the  hogs,  I  have  had  clover  18  inches 
high.  But  the  weather  must  be  favor¬ 
able  for  such  growth.  My  experience 


teaches  that  pasturing  the  rye  does  not 
injure  the  clover,  unless  the  land  is  very 
wet,  and  the  pasturing  too  close. 

Another  plan  is  to  sow  rye  and  clover 
together  in  February  or  March,  or  even 
up  to  the  middle  of  April.  Then  they 
will  come  on  together,  and  the  rye  will 
give  succulent  pasture  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later  than  the  fall  sown.  Last 
spring,  I  followed  this  plan,  sowing  the 
middle  of  April.  Both  clover  and  rye 
made  a  fine  growth,  the  clover  almost 
keeping  pace  with  the  rye.  I  kept  them 
pastured  to  an  even  height  of  four  to 
six  inches,  till  the  first  week  in  July, 
when  the  rye  died  and  left  the  clover  in 
possession  of  the  land.  In  another  trial 
of  the  same  kind,  the  rye  that  escaped 
the  stock  perfected  itself  about  one 
month  later  than  the  fall-sown  rye.  I 
say,  perfected  itself ;  it  came  out  in 
head,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  filled. 

Horse  Breeding  in  Illinois. 

J.  M.  H.,  Ridge  Farm,  III.  —  The 
breeding  of  horses  has  declined  very 
much  within  four  years.  Within  two 
years,  it  has  dropped  to  almost  nothing. 
I  can  think  of  only  one  stallion  being 
billed  last  spring  hereabouts,  where  in 
former  years,  one  would  see  a  score  of 
bills  in  a  half  day’s  travel.  There  are  a 
great  many  horses — more  than  we  need 
— but  no  colts.  Prices  are  about  one- 
third  what  they  were  10  years  ago,  and 
about  half  what  they  were  five  years 
ago.  Two  years  ago,  people  said  that 
they  could  buy  colts  cheaper  than  they 
could  raise  them;  but  now  that  prices  of 
all  farm  products  have  gone  clear  below 
bottom,  it  is  likely  that  the  farmers  will 
conclude  that  they  can  afford  to  raise 
colts  again  when  the  surplus  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  We  can  raise  cheap  horses  on 
10  cent  oats  and  15-cent  corn,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  a  return  to  breeding  them  within  a 
few  years. 

Dairy  Stock  in  Orange  County ,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  very  limited  observation,  the 
dairy  stock  of  this  county  has  been 
changed  but  little  during  the  past  10 
years.  As  to  buttermaking,  you  must 
know  that  this  county  was  long  ago 
superseded  by  other  places.  As  to  the 
native,  I  know  very  little  of  her,  and 
believe  less,  of  what  knowing  (?)  ones 
tell  me.  My  knowledge  of  milkers  runs 
back  68  years,  and  I  cannot  fix  the  date 
when  I  first  saw  the  Devons,  Ayrshires, 
etc.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that,  during 
these  years,  dairy  stock  and  manage¬ 
ment,  have  improved  fully  50  per  cent. 
The  manner  of  feeding  has  changed  in 
the  past  10  years,  principally  due  to  the 
silo,  which  has  obtained  a  strong  'hold. 
As  to  cheapness  of  feed,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say,  but  notice  that  corn  green , 
matured,  and  corn  meal,  constitute  the 
foundation. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Don’t 

Suffer 

any  longer  from 

Asthma 

It  is  needless. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  “tried  every¬ 
thing  ”  and  failed.  Never  mind  if  you 
feel  discouraged  and  hopeless.  Never 
mind  if  your  case  has  seemed  incurable. 
Try  once  more  and  you  will  never  re¬ 
gret  it.  We  will  tell  you  frankly  if  we 
can’t  help  you. 


“  This  is  one  of  the  happiest  summers  I 
have  seen  in  30  years.  No  asthma,  sleep 
good  good  appetite,  and  work  hard— why 
not  be  happy  after  so  many  years'  suffer¬ 
ing  with  that  terrible  asthma?  My  family 
doctor  says,  ‘  What  a  miracle  ’  i  ” 

THOS.  J.  BRADBURN, 
Rose,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  TO 

Dr.  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PARTICULARS. 


Offer  No.  200. 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $4.50. 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch, 
men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  he  greatest  im¬ 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver. 
The  case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50. 

Offer  No.  201. 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $10. 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust 
proof;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements. 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for 
$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra. 

Offer  No.  202. 

Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $13.50. 

The  AmericanWatch  Company,  at  Waltham,  has 
made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  15-jewel  move¬ 
ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our 
readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and 
offer  the  following-described  bargains. 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring, 
hardened  and  tempered  in  form.  White  porcelain 
dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-filled, 
engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  case.  War¬ 
ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We 
will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery 
guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50. 

Offer  No.  209. 

Ladies’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50 

No.  209  is  a  Ladies’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price,  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  $13.50. 


“Crescent  Street.” 

Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called 
“Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
very  finest  materials,  eacli  part  being  selected  by 
expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “perfect  in 
construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 
in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “the  finest  full-plate 
movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re¬ 
cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 
cap,  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
balance,  thus  saving  many  bills  for  cleaning. 
These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
ruby  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings.  They  contain 
compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 
Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial, 
made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 


genuine. 

No.  203.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only) . $52.90 

No.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  37.00 

No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  206.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  27.85 

No.  207.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  Face  dust-proof  case .  25.00 


Offer  No.  208. 

Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 

The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 
Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 
(  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 
of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 
.  will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1896. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  elaborate  article  by 
II.  E  Van  DeuiaD,  in  this  issue,  on  a  suitable  list  of 
fruits  for  home  and  market.  This  is  just  what  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  readers  have  called  for,  and  we  are  glad 
to  give  them  buch  a  carefully-considered  answer  as 
Mr.  Van  Deman  has  prepared.  We  regard  it  as  the 
most  comprehensive  article  on  this  subject  that  has 
ever  been  printed. 

© 

Possibly  you  are  keeping  Jersey  cattle  or  Berkshire 
hogs,  Shropshire  sheep  or  Plymouth  Rock  poultry — 
thoroughbreds  or  grades  1  Can  you  tell  why  you  use 
these  breeds  ?  Did  you  ever  sit  down  and  make  out  a 
good  argument  for  these  animals?  We  would  like  to 
have  you  do  it  for  us.  How  do  you  prove  that  your 
breed  of  stock  is  better  for  you  than  any  other  ?  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 

G 

Last  week,  a  correspondent  wrote  about  coupling 
the  information  gained  from  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  common  sense.  That’s  right  !  .No  matter  how 
good  the  advice  given,  the  reader  must  have  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  particular  circum¬ 
stances  in  order  to  get  the  most  good  from  it.  In  so 
far  as  a  reader  does  this,  in  just  that  degree  will  he 
be  helped  by  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 

o 

We  have  Crimson  clover  nearly  three  inches  high, 
and  a  perfect  mat  over  the  ground.  Such  clover  is 
just  as  good  as  a  coat  of  manure.  It  cost  less  than 
any  manure  we  can  buy.  If  every  plant  were  to  kill 
out  before  next  spring,  we  would  still  be  far  ahead  of 
the  outlay.  We  would  have  no  more  right  to  blame 
the  clover  for  dying  than  we  would  have  to  blame 
the  manure  for  no u  repi  ooucing  itself  !  That  is  a  fact 
which  farmers  must  understand.  When  Crimson 
clover  keeps  alive  until  snow  covers  the  ground,  or 
till  the  “  heaving  ”  of  spring  frosts,  it  has  done 
enough  for  you.  To  live  in  the  spring  is  heaping  up 
the  cup  It’s  making  you  a  present  that  you  don’t 
always  deserve. 

Mr.  Garrahan’s  report  of  his  experiments  with 
cow  peab  will  be  particularly  interesting  to  those  who 
read  the  accounts  of  his  system  of  farming  puolished 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  He  bought  a  worn-out 
grain  farm  which  he  desired  to  turn  into  a  garden  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  problem  was  to  take  soil  so 
exhausted  that  it  would  not  produce  an  average  crop 
of  wheat  and  improve  it  so  that  it  would  produce  a 
full  crop  of  onions  or  cabbage.  The  farm  is  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  stable  manure  is  not  available,  and  Mr. 
Garrahan  has  been  obliged  to  follow  the  “  Chemicals 
and  Clover”  system,  i.  e  ,  grow  green  crops  to  give  the 
desired  humus,  and  use  chemicals  for  the  minerals 
and  part  of  the  nitrogen.  Cow  peas  have  produced 
heavy  crops  on  this  farm.  In  last  year’s  drought, 
they  gave  a  larger  yield  than  any  other  green  manure 
crop,  and  they  are  likely  to  become  one  of  the  chief 
aids  in  changing  that  poor  wheat  soil  into  a  garden 
loam  ! 

<B 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  of  Cornell,  has  growing  around 
his  house,  what  he  calls  a  “  tree  clock”.  Trees  are 
planted  in  such  positions  that  one  of  them  will  shade 
a  portion  of  the  house  at  every  hour  of  sunlight. 
For  example,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
“nine  o'clock  tree”  shades  a  part  of  the  piazza,  while, 
as  the  sunlight  changes,  the  “  10  o’cloca  tree”  shades 
another  part — and  so  on  through  the  day.  On  a  hot 
summer  day,  this  “tree  clock”  insures  a  succession  of 
shady  places  around  the  house.  It  is  possible,  too,  to 


make  such  trees  almost  the  same  as  members  of  the 
family.  We  might  have  “father’s  tree”,  “mother’s 
tree”  and  name  others  after  members  of  the  family 
or  dear  relatives.  All  such  things  make  the  home 
seem  a  little  dearer,  and  the  children  who  go  away 
from  it  have  another  tie  to  hold  them  to  the  old  home 
influences.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  home 
cheerful  and  attractive. 

G 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  English 
grain  markets  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
great  increase  in  sales  of  Indian  corn.  It  is  estimated 
that  English  farmers  have  used,  at  least  38,000,000 
bushels  more  of  corn  than  they  did  in  1885.  But 
little  of  this  was  used  for  human  food — the  greater 
proportion  being  fed  to  poultry.  It  is  said  that  Eng¬ 
lish  poultry  will  select  barley  out  of  a  lot  of  mixed 
grains,  for  their  first  eating,  but  after  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  of  corn  feeding,  this  will  be  changed,  and 
Indian  corn  will  surely  lead.  In  England,  the  term 

corn”  is  applied  to  all  cereals  about  as  our  farmers 
use  the  word  "grain”.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  : 

So  large  has  been  the  display  of  this  staple,  and  so  ubiquitous 
has  it  become,  that  even  lariners  attending  small  rural  markets 
have  begun  to  comprehend  now,  in  the  slang  of  New  York  com¬ 
merce,  tne  term  "corn”  is  held  to  mean  not  wheat  or  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley,  but  maize,  and  maize  alone. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  American  farmers  that  this 
education  is  going  on.  Every  English  animal  that 
acquires  a  taste  for  corn-meal  musfi,  is  an  agent  for 
the  American  farmer,  because  Americans  will  always 
have  nearly  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  maize. 

Those  experiments  to  test  the  feeding  capacity  of 
different  plants,  are  of  great  interest  and  value.  We 
hope  that  some  one  will  carry  the  subiect  on  and  find 
out  more  about  it.  If  we  put  a  large  bone  at  one 
side  of  a  growing  plant,  and  a  chunk  of  phosphate 
rock  at  an  equal  distance  on  the  other  side,  we  shall 
find  that  most  of  tne  roots  have  gone  to  the  bone 
rather  than  to  the  rock.  The  nitrogen  in  the  bone 
has  something  to  do  with  this,  of  course,  but,  after 
all,  phosphoric  acid  is  the  true  life  principle  in  fer¬ 
tilizing.  If  certain  plants  in  a  rotation  can  save  us  part 
of  the  expense  of  making  this  phosphoric  acid  avail¬ 
able,  we  shall  learn  another  of  those  little  economies 
that  mean  so  much  in  modern  agriculture.  Ybu  might 
take  a  truck  driver  and  a  bank  president  sitting  down 
to  dinner  in  the  same  restaurant.  The  former  has 
been  working  hard  in  the  cold  air,  and  a  heaping 
plate  of  baked  beans  is  just  the  food  he  needs.  The 
latter  could  not  digest  tne  beans — an  egg  and  a  piece 
of  toast  may  be  all  he  can  eat.  Now,  buckwheat, 
clover  and  turnips  may  be  likened  to  the  truckman, 
while  potatoes  and  tomatoes  or  the  small  grains  re¬ 
semble  the  bank  president  in  their  food  requirements. 
When  we  know  more  about  the  feeding  habits  of  these 
various  crops,  we  can,  evidently,  use  our  manures 
and  fertilizers  to  better  advantage. 

G 

Most  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless,  heard  some¬ 
thing  about  the  New  York  police  force  in  late  years. 
This  force  has  been  greatly  improved  since  Theodore 
Roosevelt  came  to  the  head  of  it,  and  now  offers  to  a 
strong,  active  man  of  good  intelligence,  about  as  good 
a  position  as  he  can  hope  to  obtain  in  any  other 
department  of  the  public  service.  Within  the  next 
four  months,  800  new  men  wiU  be  needed.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  writes  as  follows  : 

Appointments  are  made  solely  upon  merit.  Every  hard-work¬ 
ing,  industrious  man  of  good  cha.raeter  and  good  bodily  develop¬ 
ment,  who  can  pass  our  examinations,  will  be  appointed  wholly 
without  regard  to  any  influence  he  may  or  may  not  have,  and 
without  regard  to  his  political  or  religious  affiliations.  He  must 
be  five  feet,  eight  inenes  tall,  between  21  and  30  years  old,  and  a 
citizen  of  this  State  for  one  year;  but  whether  he  lives  in  New 
York  or  in  the  country  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference. 

The  salary  of  a  policeman  at  the  beginning,  is  $1,000 
a  year,  and  within  five  years,  it  rises  to  $1,400.  After 
25  years  of  service,  the  policeman  is  retired  on  a 
pension  of  half  pay  for  life,  while  the  higher  places 
are  filled  by  promotion.  In  former  years,  positions 
on  the  force  were  secured  only  by  political  influence. 
That  day  has  gone  by,  and  appointments  are  now 
made  strictly  on  merits.  There  may  be  some  young 
men  among  our  readers  who  have  an  inclination  for 
the  life  of  a  policeman.  As  at  present  managed,  the 
New  York  police  force  offers  as  honorable  an  opening 
as  the  army  or  the  navy,  and  while  there  is  no  “  soft 
job”  about  it,  honest  work  and  intelligence  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  count.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  sent  us  the 
following  personal  letter  regarding  the  matter  : 

We  emphatically  do  wish  couutrymen;  we  find  that  they  make 
excellent  policemen.  We  do  not  discriminate  against  them  in  any 
way,  and  the  only  thing  they  ought  to  do  is  to  study  up  a  little  of 
the  local  geography  of  the  city,  so  as  to  know  where  the  principal 
streets,  car  lines,  churches  and  the.  like  are.  But  even  this  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  mark  given  on  that  subject  is  very  small,  and  I 
am  trying  to  have  it  abolished.  We  particularly  want  country¬ 
men  to  come  in.  We  have  appointed  a  number  of  them  within  the 
last  year.  Yours  truly,  theodork  koosevelt. 


There  is  a  very  strong  law  in  England  to  control 
the  sale  cf  fertilizers  or  food  articles  and  prevent 
adulterations.  A  fertilizer  dealer  is  compelled,  on 
request  of  a  buyer,  to  give  a  guaranteed  analysis,  and 
also  state  of  what  his  goods  are  made.  A  Liverpool 
fertilizer  maker  sold  a  lot  of  fertilizer,  stating  that 
it  contained  nitrogen  “  equal  to  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  3^  per  cent.”  The  buyer  brought  suit  against 
the  maker,  claiming,  as  we  understand  it,  that  this 
statement  deceived  him  into  thinking  that  there  was 
from  2%  to  3>£  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  the  goods. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  about  20  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  If  the  fertilizer  contained  2%  per  cent,  or 
50  pounds,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  represents  only  10  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  or 
half  of  one  per  cent.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  say  that 
a  chemist  will  know  at  once  what  such  things  mean  ; 
but  chemists  do  not  pay  money  for  fertilizers,  while 
farmers  are  not  always  well  versed  in  chemistry. 
This  dealer  was  fined  $100,  with  $75  costs  in  addition. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  protested  against  the  absurd 
analyses  printed  by  seme  of  our  fertilizer  dealers. 
It  is  refreshing  to  know,  at  least,  that  it  would  be 
pretty  expensive  business  to  use  such  misleading 
terms  in  England.  One  trouble  in  this  country  is  the 
fact  that  different  States  have  different  requirements 
in  this  respect,  so  that  dealers  who  do  a  wide  busi¬ 
ness  put  almost  everything  in  the  line  of  description 
into  their  analysis  in  order  to  cover  every  State  law. 
What  we  need  is  a  national  law  like  that  in  England, 
for  that  would  simplify  matters  at  once. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Within  the  country  churchyard  on  a  dim  and  cheerless  day, 
Among  tfie  graves  I  idly  paced  a  laggard  uour  away. 

A  crude,  unlovely,  hopeless  place — with  tangled  briars  strewn, 
With  drooping  headstones,  gnawed  by  time,  moss-covered  and 
rougn-newn. 

I  read  on  one  rude  headstone— cracked  and  heaved  by  frost’s 
rough  whim, 

A  common  name  and  then  the  words:  “ God  gave  new  life  to  him." 
Behind  me  walked  a  feeble  man  with  halting  step  and  slow. 

“  He  was  a  pauper,  sir,”  he  said,  "Some  30  years  ago— 

A  hateful,  wretched  wreck  of  life— amoitiou  dead  within, 

And  every  noble  impulse  cowed  to  slavery  by  sin. 

Then  Lincoln  called  lor  men  to  save  the  nation  from  disgrace, 

And  that  poor  pauper’s  soul  was  stirred  to  manhood  by  the  grace 
Of  one  unselfish,  manly  wish — he  answered  freedom’s  call. 

The  pauper  gained  a  newer  live— he  gave  his  country  all. 

And  so,  our  town  has  honored  him — he  sleeps  beside  our  own. 

Not  in  the  name. ess  Roller’s  Field  unmarked  by  cross  or  stone.” 
Tue  simple  tale  has  haunted  me  through  many  a  busy  day. 

How  at  tue  touen  of  nobleness  tu e pauper  lell  away 

And  left  me  man— me  hero.  Ah  !  Wituin  your  life  and  mine 

When  days  are  dark  may  God  still  send  come  nobler  hope  divine! 

The  cur  dog  will  make  too  bark  ulous  cows. 

Get  mixed  farming  well  fixed  on  your  farm. 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  solid  metal  wheels? 

The  sound  of  a  weak  backbone  is  heard  in  a  whining  tone. 

No  belter  time  than  this  to  kill  the  scrubs.  Make  them  into 
meat  ! 

An  unripe  peach  in  the  stomach  of  a  boy  is  likely  to  mean  a 
screech.  . 

The  litter  or  “muss”  test  is  a  good  way  to  pick  out  the  careless 
housekeeper. 

The  housewife  behind  with  her  dinner  finds  green  wood  a  good 
cure  for  “  boil.” 

You  might  truthfully  say  that  the  grasshopper  pictured  on 
page  687  "  had  it  bad.” 

Statements  from  the  dairy  prize  winners  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  will  soon  be  printed. 

Happy  is  that  man’s  foot  who  can  afford  two  pairs  of  boots  and 
“  change  off”  every  week. 

Mrs.  Business  Hen  wants  to  know  if  the  green  bone  cutters 
have  lost  their  grip  this  year. 

It’s  a  pretty  bad  thing  when  a  young  woman’s  beau  can  say 
and  do  things  that  mother  mustn’t  know. 

There  is  more  lime  in  oats  than  in  other  grains.  That  is  one 
reason  why  oats  are  good  bone  builders  and  good  for  children. 

Op  what  is  the  best  butter  color  made  ?  Good  pasture,  ensilage 
and  clover  hay  !  How  do  you  make  it  ?  Strain  it  through  a 
Guernsey  cow  ! 

Is  the  army  worm  coming  again  next  year?  Can’t  tell.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  be  ready  to  fight  him  at  a  day’s  notice.  Keep 
Tue  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  25  on  hand. 

The  way  the  western  farmers  stick  to  the  Plymouth  Rock  poul¬ 
try,  is  something  wonderful.  Is  the  P.  R.  the  great  corn  eater 
among  poultry,  like  the  Poland-China  among  swine  ? 

Hereafter,  in  New  York  State,  cities  of  50,000  aud  more  inhabi¬ 
tants,  blacksmiths  or  horse  shoers  must  have  a  license  granted 
by  a  Board,  the  majority  of  which  appear  to  be  practical  horse 
shoers. 

We  know  of  a  little  Fox  terrier  dog— too  small  to  kill  a  wood¬ 
chuck  himself— that  will  drive  the  ’chuck  into  a  corner  and  hold 
him  there  until  the  larger  dogs  come  aud  kill  him.  There’s 
cooperation  for  you  ! 

No,  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  kill  bacteria  and 
clean  dirt  like  a  jet  of  live  steam.  It  will  go  into  cracks,  crevices 
and  corners  where  a  cloth  and  hot  water  never  could  reach.  Your 
wife  needs  steam  in  her  kitchen  ! 

The  pressure  on  the  barn  wall  next  to  a  big  silo  is  something 
tremendous.  We  have  seen  barn  sides  “  bulged  all  out  of  plumb  ” 
by  such  pressuie.  An  octagonal  silo  with  two  or  three  iron  hoops 
around  it  will  hold  the  ensilage  safely. 

Among  the  coming  attractions  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  an  “illustrated 
article”  on  bed  bugs.  Mr.  Slingerland  has  sent  us  this  note:  “  I 
have  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  chap.  I  met  the  enemy,  25 
in  number,  atone  hotel  where  I  put  up  recently,  and  although 
they  conquered  my  night’s  sleep,  I  secured  material  with  which 
to  adorn  the  rogue’s  gallery,” 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD. 

Many  people  are  inquiring  about  the  market  for 
turnips.  Receivers  say  that,  at  present,  the  market 
is  full,  and  prices  are  low.  Whether  there  will  be 
any  improvement  in  the  immediate  future,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  as  the  crop  is,  undoubtedly,  large.  The  Swedes 
or  ruta-bagas  are  preferred.  Some  of  the  best  that 
come  to  this  market  are  from  Canada. 

t  X  X 

I  have  been  much  interested,  each  year,  for  several 
years  back,  in  watching  the  declining  price  of  chest¬ 
nuts,  after  the  first  early  shipments  are  sold.  For  in¬ 
stance,  this  year,  the  first  shipments  of  choice  ones, 
sold  for  about  $10  per  bushel,  although  earlier  re¬ 
ceipts  of  poor  quality,  brought  $3.  As  few  came  in 
for  some  time,  this  price  was  maintained  for  seveval 
days.  Then,  as  receipts  increased,  the  price  dropped 
to  $8,  next  day  to  $6.  then  to  $4,  until  now  the  aver¬ 
age  price  is  about  $3,  ranging  from  $1  up  to  about 
$2  75.  A  bushel  is  calculated  to  weigh  60  pounds, 
though  dry  nuts  will  not  weigh  that.  The  first  south¬ 
ern  are  usually  as  good  as  the  northern,  though  later 
receipts  get  wormy  and  sell  for  lower  prices.  Some¬ 
times,  when  prices  are  low,  many  nuts  are  put  in  cold 
storage  and  held  until  later.  Quite  a  profit  is  some¬ 
times  made  in  this  way,  but  such  stock  must  be  used 
at  once  when  taken  from  cold  storage.  Sometimes, 
it  becomes  wormy. 

X  X  X 

Apple  exporters  tell  me  that,  although  the  foreign 
apple  market  has  been  badly  crowded  with  poor 
fruit,  at  no  time  has  really  choice  fruit  been  in  exces¬ 
sive  supply,  or  sold  for  an  unremunerative  price. 
They  state  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  that  ship¬ 
pers  must  send  only  the  finest  selected  fruit,  and  in 
good  sized  lots,  not  less  than  35  to  50  barrels  in  a  lot 
(car  load  lots  would  be  better);  lower  freight  rates 
are  thus  secured.  They  also  advise  shippers  to  with¬ 
hold  part  of  their  winter  fruit  until  later,  and  not  to 
ship  it  all  at  once.  Some  of  the  exporters  also  advise 
packing  some  of  the  finest  fruit  in  half  barrels  to  be 
held  until  the  Christmas  market.  Many  growers  are 
so  situated  that  they  must  get  rid  of  their  apples  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather,  and  these  are  likely  to  keep  the 
market  fully  supplied.  Red  apples  are  preferred, 
though  good,  green  cooking  varieties  sell  well,  as  do 
Newtown  Pippins.  Many  have  lost  by  shipping  over¬ 
ripe  fruit,  which  arrived  in  bad  condition.  Freight 
rates  are  high,  because  of  the  extra  demand  for  space. 
Exports  are  away  ahead  of  those  of  last  year. 

X  X  X 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  heretofore  had  considerable  to  say 
condemnatory  of  the  business  methods  of  the  Hajts, 
father  and  son,  who  have  done  considerable  in  the 
way  of  soliciting  consignments  of  farm  produce.  I 
have  been  informed,  on  what  seems  undoubted 
authority,  that  the  son  is  now  doing  a  good  business 
under  the  name  of  the  Goodwin  Produce  Company. 
Honest  men  don’t  have  occasion  to  make  such  changes. 

X  X  X 

Recently,  I  have  answered  several  letters  every 
day,  asuing  for  the  names  of  reliable  commission  men. 
I  believe  that  all  those  now  advertising  in  The  R.N.- Y. 
come  under  that  head.  Why  not  write  to  them  ?  Rut 
be  sure  to  tell  them  that  you  saw  their  advertisement 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  tney  are  all  anxious  to  please 
our  readers.  f.  h.  v. 


KEIFFER  PEARS  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  ship  Keiffer  pears  to  England  ?  Would 
they  carry  across  the  oceau  all  right  if  packed  and  shipped  as 
soon  as  picked  ?  Could  they  be  packed  better  tnau  to  wrap  each 
in  paper  and  put  them  in  bushel  boxes  ?  I  can  get  boxes  for  about 
12  or  13  cents  bound  with  hoop  iron.  Or  would  barrels  bi  best? 
What  would  it  cost  to  send  them  ?  For  how  much  would  they, 
probably,  sell?  Can  you  recommend  any  reliable  merchants  in 
England  ?  Is  there  any  other  market  that  would  be  better  ? 

O.  W.  F. 

We  have  shipped  these  to  England  several  times, 
and  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  been  a  success.  From 
our  experience,  so  far,  we  would  not  advise  shipping 
them.  .  Pears  are  scarce  in  our  local  market.  We 
think  that  the  best  disposition  that  can  be  made  of 
them  this  year,  is  to  put  them  up  nicely  in  bushel  boxes 
and  send  to  this  maiket.  If  shipped  to  England, 
barrels  would  be  the  best  packages.  The  cost  of 
shipping  at  present,  would  be  about  85  cents  a  barrel, 
including  all  expenses  after  they  arrive  in  Boston 
until  they  are  sold  in  the  foreign  markets. 

Boston,  Mass.  lawkence  4  co. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  G.  W.  F.  asks  are 
impossible  to  answer.  If  he  can  ship  Keiffer  pears 
in  boxes  such  as  he  describes,  they  will  undoubtedly 
sell  in  Liverpool,  London  and  Glasgow  ;  but  in  view 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  apples  now  being  sold  in 
these  markets,  it  would  be  only  guess-work  to  name  a 


probable  price.  The  freight  would  not  be  heavy  for 
one  of  those  boxes.  The  freight  across  the  water 
would  not  be  over  30  or  40  cents  at  present  rates  ; 
maybe  less.  Of  course,  everything  depends  upon  the 
condition  in  which  the  fruit  arrives.  If  it  should 
arrive  sound,  it  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  ;  but  if 
ripe  when  shipped  it  would  arrive  in  bad  order  with¬ 
out  doubt,  and  there  would  be  losses.  Barrels  would 
be  undesirable  packages,  as  they  are  too  large  for  the 
small  dealers  abroad  to  handle.  Later  in  the  season 
there  is  a  large  business  done  in  exporting  California 
pears  in  such  boxes.  otto  g.  mayer  &  co. 

New  York. 

Last  season,  as  there  was  a  heavy  crop  of  pears 
and  a  poor  market  for  them  here,  I  sent  over  some 
30  odd  lots  from  different  shippers  in  various  parts  of 
New  York  State,  with  the  object  of  learning  what 
could  be  done  to  relieve  the  market  here.  These  were 
chiefly  Bartletts.  My  advice  then  was  to  pack  the 
pears  green  in  kegs,  and  those  shippers  who  followed 
that  advice,  and  packed  green,  did  pretty  well.  The 
merchant  to  whom  1  sent  them  wrote  me,  suggesting 
that,  in  the  future,  they  should  be  packed  in  boxes 
similar  to  the  California  boxes,  which  can  be  seen 
anywhere.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  this,  as  some 
years  previous  I  sent  over  some  Clairgeau  pears,  and 
took  a  lot  of  trouble  as  regards  boxes,  without  any 
better  result.  The  best  package,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
bushel  keg,  and  the  pears  should  be  packed  green. 
As  regards  packing  in  paper,  I  don’t  think  that  it 
makes  any  difference.  I  sent  over,  last  October, 
about  50  kegs  of  the  Keiffer  pears,  and  I  received, 
after  deducting  all  expenses,  $1.20  per  keg.  The 
reason  that  I  suggest  kegs  is  that  they  are  easier  to 
get,  the  fruit  can  be  more  easily  packed  in  them,  and 
they  stand  the  handling  better.  This  year  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  could  be  done  with  pears  ;  there 
have  been  shipped  0u3,0G0  barrels  of  apples  this  sea¬ 
son,  as  against  35  000  last  season,  with  the  result  that 
apples  are  selling  very  cheaply,  which  will,  of  course, 
reduce  the  price  of  pears.  kenyon  parsons. 

New  York. 

These  pears  usually  carry  very  well.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  wrap  each  in  paper,  as,  if  one  or  more  should 
become  decayed,  the  juice  runs  on  the  others  and 
generally  gives  a  bad  appearance  to  the  whole  box. 
Shipping  in  boxes  is  preferable.  The  freigfit  from 
New  York  to  London,  which  is  always  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  pears,  is  about  40s  per  ton,  of  40  cubic  feet ; 
this  would  be  about  35  cents  per  box. 

New  York.  john  ellice  4  co. 


THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  FAIR. 

AN  IMMENSE  COLLECTION  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  fairs  in  the 
East,  at  least,  is  the  Interstate,  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Every  detail  is  systematically  arranged,  every  facility 
is  furnished,  and  every  care  taken  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence,  comfort  and  entertainment  of  both  exhioitors 
and  visitors.  Much  and,  in  fact,  most,  of  this  is  due 
to  the  business  tact  and  level-headedness  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Jno.  Guild  Muirheid.  He  says  that  he  is  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  present  status  of  the  fair,  and 
hopes  to  make  still  further  improvements.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  this  year  were  large  and  varied,  the  quality 
good,  as  a  rule,  and  the  attendance  larger  than  that 
for  any  other  year  except  1891,  which  was  the  banner 
year. 

One  good  feature  of  this  fair  is  Children’s  Day; 
this  is  a  day  set  apart  during  the  week  when  children 
are  admitted  free,  and  tiiousands  of  them  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege.  A  feature  in  one  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  a  large  exhibit  of  drawing,  penmanship,  etc., 
from  the  schools,  which  were  very  creditable  indeed. 
No  gambling  is  permitted  on  the  ground  ;  many  of 
the  objectionable  side  shows  of  former  years  are  miss¬ 
ing,  though  there  are  yet  a  few  which  would  much 
better  be  abolished. 

In  horses,  the  chief  exhibits  were  Standard  bred, 
French  Coach,  Percheron  and  Hackney,  and  a  single 
animal  each  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  and  Clydesdale,  be¬ 
sides  a  collection  of  roadsters,  carriage  horses,  saddle 
horses,  ponies  and  mules. 

In  cattle,  the  largest  in  numbers  of  exhibits,  proba¬ 
bly,  were  the  Jerseys,  though  these  were  crowded 
hard  by  their  near  relatives,  the  Guernseys.  Both  of 
these  breeds  were  represented  by  the  leading  herds 
from  several  different  States.  Aberdeen-Angus  came 
next  in  point  of  numbers,  and  made  a  grand  showing. 
These  cattle,  judging  from  those  shown  and  the  at¬ 
tention  they  receive,  are  gaining  in  popularity.  They 
are  an  attractive  breed,  and  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  who  wish  general-purpose  animals.  Next 
came  A^rshires,  and  those  shown  were  worthy  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed.  Holstein- Friesians  were  not  in 
large  numbers,  but  those  shown  were  of  superior 
quality.  The  hardy  Devons  were  well  represented, 
and  their  appearance  bears  out  their  reputation  as 
hustlers.  A  single  herd  of  the  oddly  marked  Dutch 


Belted  cattle  attracted  much  attention.  Some  French 
Canadian  cattle  were  shown.  These  are  new  to  this 
country,  last  year  being  the  first  they  were  shown 
here,  and  this  shortly  after  their  importation.  They 
are  recommended  as  a  general  purpose  breed.  Of  the 
distinctively  beef  breeds,  the  Herefords  led  the  Short¬ 
horns  somewhat  in  numbers,  and  both  breeds  made  a 
magnificent  showing.  There  were  several  fat  cattle, 
many  of  which  were  veritable  mountains  of  flesh,  and 
of  no  earthly  use  as  breeding  stock. 

In  sheep,  the  preponderance  of  the  mutton  breeds 
shows  the  tendency  among  breeders.  There  were 
Merinos,  and  other  allied  breeds,  but  the  different 
Down  breeds,  the  Shropshires  and  Leicestershires, 
were  largely  in  the  majority,  while  the  Dorsets  filled 
a  large  place  in  the  pens.  The  latter  seem  to  be  stead¬ 
ily  gaining  in  popular  favor.  Taken  together,  the 
exhibition  of  sheep  was  an  uncommonly  good  one,  a 
credit  to  breeders,  and  an  evidence  that  the  sheep 
business  has  not  yet  died  out. 

Swine  made  a  most  excellent  showing,  both  white 
and  black;  the  latter  color  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor 
from  year  to  year.  Of  the  blacks,  the  Berkshires 
seem  to  lead,  though  there  were  many  Poland-Chinas. 
Breeders  all  make  a  great  mistake  in  not  availing 
themselves  to  a  greater  extent  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  these  exhibitions  for  advertising  their 
stock. 

The  poultry  buildings  were,  as  usual,  well  filled. 
There  are  two  of  these,  most  admirably  arranged  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  birds.  But  one  of  them  was 
filled  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  cage  birds, 
pigeons,  pets,  etc.,  and  the  other  was  so  crowded  in 
consequence,  that  a  tent  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
overflow.  On  account  of  the  moulting  season,  this  is 
a  poor  time  to  show  fowls,  and  many  of  them  pre¬ 
sented  anything  but  a  pretty  appearance. 

In  machinery,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  large 
number  of  machines  designed  for  the  making  of  en¬ 
silage,  the  husking  and  shredding  of  corn,  etc.  There 
have  been  great  developments  along  this  line  in 
recent  years. 

Horticultural  Hall  made  a  great  showing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  New  Jersey  is  not  an  apple-growing 
State,  still  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  entries. 
Grapes  were  a  fine  lot.  Few  peaches  were  shown,  as 
this  is  an  off  year  for  peaches.  There  were  a  good 
many  pears,  but  not  many  plums.  In  watermelons, 
the  display  was  immense.  Nearly  all  the  products 
of  a  distinctly  truck-growing  State  were  shown. 
Several  lots  of  broom  corn  betoken  another  industry. 
The  firm  of  J.  &  YVm.  Parry  made  a  large  display  of 
the  different  kinds  of  nuts,  comprising  not  less  than 
18  different  varieties  of  chestnuts  alone. 

A  new  feature  of  this  fair  was  an  auction  sale  of 
live  stock  on  the  closing  day.  The  question  of  having 
an  extensive  sale,  comprising  all  kinds  of  stock,  had 
been  agitated,  but  not  in  time  to  make  it  practicable 
at  this  fair.  But  as  an  entering  wedge,  Wills  A. 
Seward  advertised  about  30  animals  of  various  ages 
from  his  herd  of  Berkshires.  The  results  were  not 
encouraging,  to  say  the  least.  Some  animals  from 
winners  of  the  highest  premiums  in  this  country  and 
England,  went  for  about  what  they  were  worth  as 
pork.  It  was  evident  that  appreciative  buyers  were 
not  present.  This  is  a  feature  that  should  be  com¬ 
mon  to  all  fairs,  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity 
for  buyers  and  sellers  to  meet  to  their  common  ad¬ 
vantage.  f.  H.  V. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.,  203  Main  Street,  Marlow, 
N.  H.,  has  prepared  an  interesting  and  valuable  pamphlet  on 
the  advantages  of  cooking  foods  for  stock,  which  is  bent  fr«e 
to  any  one  applying  for  it  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  advertise 
their  feed  cookers;  but  the  information  is  gathered  from  reliable 
sources.  The  cooker  is  a  simple,  practical  and  economical  means 
of  cooking  food,  heating  water,  etc. 

This  is  about  the  time  of  the  year  when  people  are  thinking  of 
sawing  up  their  season’s  wood.  A  good  way  to  saw  it  is  to  use 
the  Folding  Sawing  Machine,  made  by  the  Folding  SawiDg  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Chicago,  ill.  One  man  can  operate  it  aud  accomplish 
the  work  of  two.  It  saws  down  trees  aud  can  be  instantly  ad¬ 
justed  to  five  different  positions.  Those  who  are  interested  should 
investigate  its  merits  before  sawing  their  wood. 

It  may  not  be  so  important  in  the  city,  where  supply  stores  are 
hanuy,  but  a  bottle  of  good  liniment  is  almost  a  necessity  in  the 
farmhouse  or  barn,  wuere  accidents  will  happen  and  where 
prompt  application  saves  much  suffering  and  loss  of  time. 
Tuttle’s  elixir  is  one  of  the  best  liniments.  A  sample  bottle  will 
be  sent  free  for  three  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Send  to 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  27  R  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

There  is  a  large  crop  of  corn  in  the  country  this  year,  as  every 
weil-inlormed  person  knows.  Many  farmers  in  the  West  have  tueir 
cribs  full  of  the  old  crop.  They  will  not  feel  like  building  per¬ 
manent  cribs  for  this  new  supply,  neither  will  they  desire  to  sell 
it  at  present  prices.  Some  five  years  ago,  W.  J.  Adam,  of  Joliet, 
III.,  brought  out  a  portable  corn  crib.  He  has,  from  year  to  yeur, 
improved  this  crib,  aud  this  year  has  added  a  No.  2  crib,  wnich, 
while  not  as  good  as  his  No.  1  crib,  is  cheaper,  and  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  very  many  farmers  aud  feeders.  It  will  pay  to  in¬ 
vestigate  these  cribs,  for  when  corn  can  be  cribbed  for  from  one 
to  two  cents  per  bushel,  it  is  a  shame  to  waste  it  either  by  dump¬ 
ing  it  on  the  grouud  or  rushing  it  into  market  at  the  present  de¬ 
pressed  prices.  If  you  wish  further  information  about  these 
cribs,  write  Mr.  Adam  for  it. 


Suits  consisting  of  a  jacket  of  solid 
color  and  skirts  of  small  checks  or  mixed 
goods,  are  very  popular  this  fall.  The 
jacket  is  of  the  color  of  the  prevailing 
tone  in  the  skirt,  with  revers  faced  with 
the  material  of  the  skirt,  and  collar  and 
cuffs  either  trimmed  with  the  same  or 
entirely  of  the  check,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  maker.  For  the  woman 
who  is  not  sufficiently  adept  in  dress¬ 
making  to  give  a  stylish,  tailor-made 
effect  to  a  jacket,  here  is  a  suggestion  : 
Buy  your  jacket  ready-made  (or  use  one 
already  on  hand),  of  a  color  and  material 
that  you  can  match  to  a  certain  extent 
in  material  for  a  skirt.  In  buying 
material  for  the  skirt,  get  enough  extra 
to  face  the  jacket,  and  you  will  not  find 
it  such  a  difficult  thing,  if  you  are  a  neat 
worker,  to  put  this  stylish  finish  to  your 
jacket.  Brown,  blue  and  green  are  the 
colors  most  frequently  used  in  these 
combinations,  and  the  small  checks  are 
much  more  favored  than  mixed  goods. 

* 

The  plain  felt  hats,  most  of  them  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  alpine  shape,  are  as  much 
in  favor  as  ever.  The  ribbon  band  and 
binding,  similar  to  the  finish  of  men’s 
hats,  are,  usually,  the  only  trimming. 
A  quill  is  sometimes  added,  the  bow  at 
the  side  made  more  elaborate,  or  velvet 
substituted  for  the  ribbon  band.  These 
plain  hats  are  more  worn  than  formerly, 
for  fashion  prescribes  an  untrimmed  hat 
as  the  only  suitable  one  for  bicycling  ; 
and,  probably,  half  the  time,  m  many 
cases,  when  a  woman  dresses  for  the 
street,  it  is  to  appear  on  the  wheel.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  common-sense  habits 
which  the  wheel  woman  is  adopting.  And 
her  example  influences  others. 

* 

As  a  result  of  bicycle  riding  among 
women,  manufacturers  have  placed  com¬ 
fortable  corsets  on  the  market,  realizing 
that  many  would  have  a  comfortable 
corset  or  none.  Underwear  will  be  re¬ 
modeled  by  those  who  have  experienced 
how  much  more  suitable  are  the  styles 
designed  for  wheelwomen.  Skirts  are 
being  shortened  by  a  few.  This  last  re¬ 
form  will  progress  more  slowly,  for  it  is 
in  evidence  to  all,  and  there  are  few 
women  who  are  brave  enough  to  stand 
alone  in  inaugurating  any  reversal  of  old 
customs.  It  is,  “I  will  if  you  will,” 
with  most  of  them,  and  because  of  this, 
there  are  several  clubs  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  shorter  skirts  on 
rainy  days. 

* 

The  question  of  dress  reform  affects 
all  womankind,  because  the  realm  of 
dress  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  con¬ 
servatism  and  unreasonableness.  Once 
woman  claims  liberty  to  follow  here  the 
dictates  of  sense  and  science  instead  of 
fashion  and  custom,  she  will  be  enjoying 
a  large  share  of  that  emancipation  of 
body  and  soul  for  which  many  have 
been  so  long  clamoring. 


THE  FARMER’S  SOCIAL  DUTIES. 

VISITING  ALMOST  A  THING  OF  THE  PAST. 
ARMERS  are  only  men  and  women; 
their  social  duties  are,  therefore, 
the  same  as  other  classes  of  people — 
that  is,  they  should  be  interested  in  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  If  they  are  thus 
interested,  they  will  express  it  in  some 
way,  if  only  by  a  cheery  word  or  smile. 
However,  I  fear  that  we  country  folks 
are  growing  remiss  in  the  performance 
of  our  social  duties.  Indeed,  I  sometimes 
think  that  we  do  not  realize  that  we 
have  any,  absorbed  as  we  are  in  the 
daily  round  of  labor,  and  the  necessity 
for  thought  and  care  that  our  profession 
demands.  In  the  rush  for  competence, 
or  mere  bread  and  butter,  we  seem  never 
to  have  time  for  visiting  or  other  social 


courtesy,  and  heedlessly,  perhaps,  wrong 
ourselves  and  others,  not  thinking  of  the 
lonely  homes  of  people  who  are  less 
favored  than  we  with  companions  and 
home  resources  of  literature,  music,  etc. 

“It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,” 
is  true  in  more  senses  than  one.  We 
should  be  social  creatures,  mixing  with 
— visiting,  if  you  will — all  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  sharing  with  them  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  ready  always  with  sympathy  or 
rejoicing.  We  may  feel  neighborly  in 
our  hearts,  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  our 
locality,  social  visiting  among  farmers 
is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Especially, 
I  think,  is  this  true  of  farm  owners.  In 
every  neighborhood,  there  are  more 
or  less  tenant  farmers,  who  naturally 
often  change  residence.  Yet  these  seem 
to  visit  back  and  forth  among  them¬ 
selves  in  the  old  fashion  while  the  set¬ 
tled  people  keep  to  themselves  except  as 
mutual  business  interests  make  them 
neighborly.  As  for  their  women  folk, 
their  acquaintance  rarely  progresses  be¬ 
yond  a  good  night  or  good  morning. 
Men  are  a  little  more  social,  and  in  their 
over-the-fence  chats,  lasting  friendships 
have  been  formed,  though  they  found 
little  outward  expression. 

There  seems  to  be  a  line  drawn  be¬ 
tween  owners  and  tenant  farmers  which, 
at  first  glance,  might  indicate  “  caste 
but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
former  try  hard  to  make  themselves 
agreeable  to  their  neighbors,  and  would 
gladly  be  social,  if  allowed. 

Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  one,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  our  town.  We  came  to 
this  farm  nearly  20  years  ago,  fresh  from 
the  city  and  hosts  of  friends,  though 
cities  are  sometimes  called  unsocial ;  in 
all  these  years,  we  have  never  broken 
bread  with  a  farmer  (relatives  excepted). 
That  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
our  neighbors  visit  us,  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  Those  long,  first  winters  were  al¬ 
most  unendurable,  and  will  never  be 
forgotten.  We  have  not  been  to  blame, 
for  we  have  not  stood  for  etiquette,  but 
made  first  advances  ourselves,  until 
tired,  and  have,  finally,  given  up  and 
rely  on  our  church  and  village  friends 
for  companionship.  With  this  vivid 
memory  always  with  me,  I  would  gladly 
encourage  neighborhood  visiting,  and 
think  that  it  might  be  made  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable. 

Although  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
where  people  have  left  their  homes 
solely  on  account  of  their  isolation  and 
loneliness,  I  am  convinced  that  many  a 
woman,  could  she  have  had  her  way, 
would  gladly  have  done  so,  even  at 
great  sacrifice.  The  loneliness  is  so 
much  harder  on  us  than  on  men,  whose 
varied  occupations  and  frequent  visits  to 
“mill  and  to  market”  give  them  the 
change  we  so  much  need.  We  stay  at 
home  and  grow  morbid  and  narrow  in 
our  views,  and,  perhaps,  get  irritable 
and  repine,  when  we  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tent  and  happy.  Social  visiting  would, 
certainly,  be  helpful  to  us,  if  it  did  not 
degenerate  into  gossip,  and  I  have  little 
fear  of  that ;  we  have  so  many  things  to 
talk  about  that  we  need  not  tell  tales  of 
people. 

The  social  feature  of  the  Grange  is  to 
be  commended,  and  I  wish  that  all  the 
discouraged,  lonesome,  hopeless  farmers 
in  the  community  were  compelled — if 
they  could  not  be  coaxed — to  join  it.  So 
sure  am  I  that  the  relaxation  of  the 
social  visit  in  the  Grange  room  would 
benefit  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  gain  they  might  get  from  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  with  others  in  their 
class!  “Social  duties”  is  a  subject  to 
which  it  is  well  to  call  attention,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  freely  discussed ; 
surely,  no  other  lies  closer  to  our  hearts. 

MAKY  MANN. 


SHOES  FOR  THE  BABY. 

UR  baby  has  knit  and  crocheted 
bootees  of  many  styles,  the  gifts 
of  different  friends  and  relatives  who 
wished  to  present  His  Little  Majesty 
with  some  of  their  own  handiwork.  He 
isn’t  yet  old  enough  to  wear  real  shoes, 
but  the  white  bootees  soil  so  easily  and 
suggest  bedroom  slippers  too  much,  to 
give  the  dressed-up  effect  that  baby’s 
mother  always  likes,  whether  it  be  wise 
or  not.  So  we  decided  that  baby  should 
have  a  pair  of  shop-made  shoes.  The 
ones  we  found  in  the  shoe  store  were  so 
cute  and  babyish,  and  of  so  simple  a  pat¬ 
tern,  that  they  may  easily  be  copied  at 
home.  Fig.  224  shows  the  finished  shoe 
and  the  pattern  for  cutting  it. 

They  were  made  of  soft  leather — olive, 
finished  in  pink  silk  was  my  choice. 
Chamois  would  answer  to  make  them, 
and  also  cloth  in  dark  colors.  A  piece 
7  by  5%  inches  is  needed  for  the  shoe, 
which  is  cut  in  one  piece.  The  tongue 
may  be  cut  from  a  small  piece.  The 
seam  c  d  is  first  sewed,  then  the  back 
seam.  Two  eyelets  are  made  on  either 
side.  The  edges  may  be  buttonholed  or 
faced.  The  tongue  is  joined  with  but- 


BABY’S  SHOE.  Fig.  224. 

tonhole  stitch,  beginning  at  a  and  x. 
The  toe  is  gathered,  beginning  at  b. 
The  fancy  stitches  may  be  according  to 
taste.  _  G.  H. 

LEAVENED  BY  TACT. 

HERE  is  truth  in  the  paradox  that 
people  should  not  always  be  as 
actively  sympathetic  and  helpful  as  they 
possibly  can  ;  for  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  omission  of  a  service  may 
prove  to  be  the  truest  kindness.  “  Why 
don’t  you  help  her  ?  ”  whispered  a  visitor 
to  a  young  woman,  indicating  grandma, 
who  sat  at  a  distance,  laboriously  trying 
to  thread  a  needle.  “She  does  not  like  to 
have  me,  was  the  reply.  “  It  makes  her 
realize  that  her  sight  is  going,  and  that 
troubles  her.”  Every  one  who  has  lived 
in  the  house  with  old  ladies,  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  differ  amazingly  on  this 
very  point.  One  is  grateful  for  the  aid 
of  young  eyes,  and  another  will  say,  with 
almost  hurt  emphasis,  “Oh,  no,  thank 
you  !  I  like  to  do  it  myself.” 

There  is  quite  as  great  a  difference 
between  people  in  regard  to  their  crav¬ 
ing  for  discussion  of  their  physical  con¬ 
dition.  Some  have  a  horror  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  inquiries,  while  others  hear  with 
melancholy  gratification  the  remark  that 
they  are  not  looking  as  well  as  usual. 
Sympathy,  unaccompanied  by  tact,  is 
almost  valueless.  It  may  still  be  golden, 
but  a  man  knocked  down  by  a  mass  of  the 
precious  metal,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jured  as  though  the  missile  had  been  lead 
or  iron.  It  is,  of  course,  always  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  helpfulness  than  that 
of  neglect ;  but  only  constant  study  of 
the  individual  preferences  of  others,  can 
make  our  services  perfectly  acceptable 


to  them.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  truest  kindliness,  not  only  to  weep 
with  those  that  weep,  but  to  withdraw 
our  attention  from  those  who  prefer  to 
be  let  alone.  mbs.  w.  o.  white. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

RS.  WINTERS  was  reaching  some 
vases  from  an  upper  shelf,  and 
dusting  them,  preparatory  to  filling  them 
with  bouquets  of  winter  flowers.  Her 
work  seemed  to  call  up  so  many  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  past,  that  she  fell  into  a 
soliloquy.  “  That  white  vase,”  said  she, 
“  is  one  that  George  bought  for  me  when 
he  was  12  years  old.  What  good  taste 
the  boy  always  had.  The  figures  and 
vines  on  this  are  very  beautiful.  I  did 
not  realize,  at  the  time,  how  carefully 
he  had  selected  it.  My  good  boy,  always 
so  conscientious  and  affectionate;  all  who 
ever  knew  him  are  better  and  happier 
for  having  had  his  society.  And  how 
much  he  enjoyed  the  Christmas  season  ; 
and  always  planned  to  give  pleasure  to 
all  around  him  !  Oh,  if  my  children  were 
young  again,  and  all  around  me,  how  I 
should  enjoy  preparing  Christmas  gifts 
once  more  !  Nothing  touches  me  so 
deeply  as  the  holiday  season,  and  whether 
they  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  I  believe 
that  every  one  feels  the  same  way. 

“  Mother  Winters  was  a  very  reserved 
woman,  but  she  always  kept  the  little 
mats  and  pincushions  which  her  grand¬ 
children  made  for  her  at  Christmas.  The 
copy  of  Scott’s  poems  that  brother  John 
gave  me  the  first  time  we  ever  had  a 
Christmas  tree  at  home,  has  been  a  life¬ 
long  pleasure  to  me  ;  and  the  set  of 
Dickens’s  works  that  Uncle  William  sent 
me  from  New  York,  how  much  they  have 
brightened  my  laborious  life  !  And  how 
my  heart  warms  towards  the  one  who 
remembered  me  with  such  thoughtful 
kindness  !  ”  aunt  kachel. 


RENOVATING  BLACK  GOODS. 

NE  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  a 
little  bit  of  impatience  at  seeing 
a  mistaken  idea  persistently  insisted  in, 
and  a  course  followed  out  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  notion  has  taken  root  in  the 
feminine  mind,  writes  a  woman  of  large 
experience  in  the  New  York  Ledger. 

Day  after  day,  we  read  directions  for 
cleaning  black  goods,  especially  silks,  a 
part  of  the  process  recommended  being 
to  begin  while  they  are  slightly  damp, 
and  iron  them  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  hot  iron 
should  never  touch  silk.  It  is  fatal  to 
its  beauty,  and  as  there  are  ways  to 
restore  this  fabric  that  render  it  almost 
as  handsome  as  new  goods,  it  seems  the 
sheerest  folly  to  stick  to  such  an  anti¬ 
quated  notion  as  ironing  it  dry. 
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The  great  objection  *  to  the  improved 
process  is  that  it  involves  quite  a  little 
time  and  considerable  hard  work,  but 
when  the  task  is  completed,  the  operator 
will  be  so  astonished  at  the  result  that 
the  ironing  method  will  never  afterward 
be  received  with  any  degree  of  tolera¬ 
tion. 

The  first  necessity  is  a  wide,  smooth 
board,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  a  piece 
of  smooth  oilcloth,  not  less  than  1% 
yard  long,  and  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
wide.  This  may  be  placed  on  a  table  or 
board,  and  firmly  fastened.  In  a  com¬ 
fortably  large  family,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  have  a  board  for  this  special 
purpose.  If  one  can  secure  a  single 
board  28  inches  or  so  in  width,  this  is 
well,  but  if  two  boards  must  be  joined, 
this  must  be  carefully  done,  as  no  hint 
of  the  union  must  be  evident  to  make  a 
ridge  or  a  mark  on  the  surface  of  the 
fabric.  In  any  case,  the  oilcloth  cover¬ 
ing  is  desirable,  as  it  keeps  the  board 
from  warping  or  splitting,  and  if  it  is 
made  up  of  sections,  smooths  the  irregu¬ 
larities,  and  permits  of  a  much  better 
finish  to  the  goods. 

When  all  is  ready,  make  a  rather 
strong  decoction  of  soap  bark.  This  is 
prepared  by  putting  an  ordinary  teacup¬ 
ful  of  bark  into  about  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  placing  on  the  back  of  the 
range  to  simmer  for  several  hours  ;  then 
add  another  quart  of  water  and  pour 
the  liquid  into  another  vessel,  adding 
more  water  and  placing  the  bark  again 
over  the  fire.  With  a  piece  of  black 
cloth,  or  what  is  better,  a  moderately 
soft  bristle  brush  like  an  ordinary 
clothes  brush,  wet  the  silk  thoroughly 
with  the  liquid,  then  with  the  hand  or  a 
folded  rag,  the  size  of  an  ironing  holder, 
rub  the  silk  the  straight  way  of  the 
grain  until  all  the  moisture  is  rubbed 
out,  then  turn  it  over,  wet  it  again,  and 
rub  dry  as  before. 

Each  piece  must  be  handled  separately, 
and  under  no  circumstances  must  it  be 
folded.  Now  hang  the  sections  over  a 
straight  stick — a  line  is  not  as  good,  for 
it  sags,  and  may  make  wrinkles  in  the 
material.  When  all  of  the  pieces  are 
gone  over,  take  them  all  from  the  stick 
and  select  the  largest  one,  smoothing 
it  upon  the  board,  being  sure  that  the 
grain  of  the  fabric  is  absolutely  straight, 
and  stroking  it  with  the  cloth  or  hand 
until  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  board. 
If  necessary,  a  little  moisture  may  be 
added  to  facilitate  this  operation.  All 
of  the  pieces  of  one  size  are  to  be  placed 
one  over  the  other  in  the  same  way, 
wetting  them  when  it  is  necessary,  and 
smoothing  them  till  they  adhere  firmly 
to  each  other.  Then  the  small  pieces 
are  put  on,  graduating  them  in  size  so 
that  all  of  the  edges  may  lie  smoothly 
and  not  overlap  some  other  portion. 
Put  a  folded  cloth  over  the  board  and 
place  it  in  position  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees.  After  a  few  moments,  the 
superfluous  water  will  begin  to  drip 
away.  Do  not  disturb  the  silk  at  all 
for  some  hours,  or  until  the  water  has 
long  ceased  to  fall  from  it.  If  the 
weather  is  cold,  leave  it  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  ;  if  extremely  warm,  put  it 
in  a  cool  place  and  let  it  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  for  at  least  12  hours  ;  then  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  carefully  lift  each 
piece.  ..Very  likely  there  will  be  more 
or  less  dampness,  and  this  must  be  re¬ 
moved  by  spreading  the  pieces  upon 
some  smooth  surface,  or  over  sticks  or  a 
clothes  frame. 

When  the  silk  is  dry,  if  the  work  has 
been  properly  managed,  there  will  be 
neither  a  wrinkle  nor  a  fold  left  in  the 
goods.  With  care,  almost  all  marks  of 
stitches  may  be  taken  out.  If  there  have 
been  shirrings  or  plaitings,  take  a 
breadth  of  silk  between  the  hands,  grasp¬ 
ing  the  edges  firmly,  being  careful  that 
the  grain  of  the  goods  runs  straight 
from  hand  to  hand,  then  move  the  hands 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


back  and  forthjjso  asoto  draw- the  silk -on 
the  bias,  repeating- [this  process  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  This  must  be  done  while 
the  silk  is  wet.  It  will  work  the  dis¬ 
placed  threads  back  into  their  original 
shape,  and  greatly  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  material.  One  trying  may 
not  bring  this  process  to  perfection  ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that,  after  a  few  experi¬ 
ments,  no  other  means  of  cleaning  black 
silk  will  be  adopted.  This  course  of 
treatment  works  equally  well  with 
black  wool  goods,  and  is  managed  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  vs  ay.  For  double¬ 
width  fabrics,  the  material  is  folded  in 
the  original  folds  when  laid  away  to 
drip.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  goods 
do  not  dry  in  streaks.  To  avoid  this, 
keep  the  board  covered  with  a  thick 
cloth  until  all  the  moisture  has  been 
drained  away.  It  sometimes  is  desirable 
to  place  a  much  thicker  cloth  around  the 
edges,  and  a  lighter  one  where  the 
material  is  very  thick  od  the  board. 

As  silk  is  an  animal  substance,  and 
originally  a  liquid  that  becomes  solidi¬ 
fied  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  a  hot  iron  should 
never  touch  it.  It  seems  strange,  in¬ 
deed,  that  among  people  who  ought  to 
know  better,  the  ironing  of  silk  is 
recommended  season  after  season. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 


skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

Ladies'  Waist. 

Green  barege  sprinkled  with  autumn- 
leaf-red  velvet  dots  is  the  material  in 
this  waist,  decorated  with  barbs  of  lace 
passementerie  and  edging  to  match.  The 
crush  collar  and  belt  with  bows  are  of 
leaf-red  velvet,  and  a  spreading  bow  of 
fine  net  is  worn  at  the  throat.  The 
sleeves  are  made  over  fitted  linings,  the 
full  tops  being  shirred  in  the  center  and 
caught  up  with  barbs  of  passementerie 
from  the  shoulder.  The  wrists  are  bell- 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Smouldering  fires 
of  old  disease 

lurk  in  the  blood  of  many  a 
man,  who  fancies  himself  in 
good  health.  Let  a  slight 
sickness  seize  him,  and  the 
old  enemy  breaks  out  anew. 
The  fault  is  the  taking  of 
medicines  that  suppress,  in¬ 
stead  of  curing  disease.  You 
can  eradicate  disease  and 
purify  your  blood,  if  you  use 
the  standard  remedy  of  the 
world, 

Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


shape  and  faced  -  inside  with  leaf-red 
velvet,  bows  being  placed  just  above  the 
flare.  Pattern  No.  6864  may  be  had  in 
sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 
measure. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

A  crust  of  bread  and  a  corner  to  sleep  In, 

A  minute  to  smile  and  an  hour  to  weep  in, 

A  pint  of  joy  to  a  peck  of  trouble, 

And  never  a  laugh  but  the  moans  come  double; 
And  that  is  life! 

A  crust  and  a  corner  that  love  makes  precious, 
With  the  smile  to  warm  and  the  tears  to  refresh  tis ; 
And  joys  seem  sweeter  when  cares  come  after, 
And  a  moan  is  the  finest  of  foils  for  laughter; 
And  that  is  life! 

— Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 

- Youth’s  Companion  :  “  Life  is  short. 

Speech  should  be  to  the  point.  Circum¬ 
locution  is  the  thief  of  time,  and  often 
takes  away  oportunity  and  repels  effort.” 

...  .Harper’s  Bazar  :  “The  man  who 
is  surest  of  a  thing  is  most  likely  to  be 
mistaken.  Knowledge  is  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
trustful  ;  ignorance  alone  is  positively 
certain.”  • 

. . .  .Martha  Clark  Rankin  in  Christian 
Work  :  “  There  are  plenty  of  brilliant 

men  and  women  who  were  thought  com¬ 
monplace,  perhaps  even  stupid,  as  child¬ 
ren,  simply  because  they  developed 
slowly.  But  how  much  better  to  have 
the  ability  in  mature  life,  when  it  counts 
for  something,  rather  than  in  childhood 
when  one  is  really  just  as  well  off  with¬ 
out  it.” 

- Dr.  Parkhurst  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal  :  “  The  thing  we  have  the  most 
to  fear  is  not  the  depravity  and  the 
criminality  that  are  rampant,  but  the 
decency  that  is  languid  and  the  respect¬ 
ability  that  is  indifferent,  and  that  will 
go  junketing  when  a  State  is  on  the  edge 
of  a  crisis,  or  go  fishing  on  a  day  when  a 
city  is  having  its  destiny  determined  for 
it  at  the  polls.” 


Variety  in  Rag  Rugs.— In  weaving 
rag  rugs,  a  very  pretty  and  soft  effect  is 
produced  by  leaving  spaces  in  the  warp, 
so  that,  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  so,  the 
rag  woof  is  left  free  from  warp.  When 
these  rugs  are  so  woven  from  selected 
rags,  choosing  a  negative  tone,  like 
gray,  tan  or  dull  red  for  the  center, 
with  bright  colors  in  stripes  for  the 
ends,  the  effect  is  so  good  that  they  can 
be  used  on  tapestry  or  ingrain  carpets 
without  looking  to  be  out  of  place,  or 
“  quarreling”  with  their  surroundings. 

m.  w.  F. 


A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $ioo 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 
What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 
What  lamp  have  you  got  ? 
We’ll  send  you  an  Index  ; 
free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


SOLDI^n 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


t.)  wash  as  clean  as  can  b„  done  on  the  75’000  ln  I use 
wash  board  -nd  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  ti 
I  erHfrv  I  erfect  W nablng  Machine  which  will  be  sen 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price  :if  not  satisfactory  money  re 
runrieu  AgentnU  anted.  For  exclusive  territory,  term: 
ami  prices  write  PORTLAND  MFG.OO.,  Rox  14  Portland, Mich 


$11,500 

TO  BE  DIVIDED 

Within  a  short  time 
by  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal.  You  can  have 
some  of  it  just  as  well  as 
not.  Never  were  such 
chances  possible  before. 
See  for  yourself  by  writ¬ 
ing  to 


|  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

£  Philadelphia 


dtftr  tA-  Jk  -At  z 
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Can  easily  chop 
meat  for  sausage 
and  mince-meat, 
hamburg  steak, 
suet,  corn  for  fritters,  scrap  meat  for 
poultry,  hash,  beef  for  tea,  etc.,  with  the 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat 

Chopper 

«g=-TINJ»EI)=®a 

Tho  Most  Effective  Chopper  Ever  Made. 


No.  5,  chops  one 
pound  in  a  minute, 
$2.oo.  No.  io,  chops 
two  pounds  in  a 
minute,  $3.00.  Lar¬ 
ger  sizes  described 
in  our  Catalogue. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

Send  two  2C 
stamps  fortlie  “En¬ 
terprising  House¬ 
keeper,  ”200  recipes. 


The  Enterprise  M’f’g  Co.  of  Pa.,Phila.,  Pa. 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  Sc„  ROCHESTER,  N.  r. 


gbautaugua  Reading  gircle  % 

A  A _  r.  „  /  .  + 


A  definite  course  for  iSQb-1897  in 
I'ren ch- Greek  politics,  art  and  lit- 
erature,  showing  their  influence  on 

=lho(hrn  Cite  and  tbougbt= 


Desultory  reading  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  1  he  C.  L.  S.  C.  enables  busy 
people  to  makegood  use  of  spare  mo- 
men  ts  by  having  a  well-defined  plan. 

Address  John  H. Vincent,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo, N.Y.  *. 

it  *f*  *$■  *1*  •§••!•  *|*  *|*  *f“f*  *f*  *f*  de •?*  *f*  X 

SOL j O  SILVER 

4  cents.  This  is  a  Gentleman's  Scarf  Pin 
or  Ladies’  Stick  Pin,  two  inches  long, 
we  only  show  the  top.  The  double  heart 
is  solid  sterling  silver  warranted  925- UkjO 
fine.  Sample  by  mail  Four  Cents  in 
Postage  Stamps.  Address, 

LYSN  &  CO.,  48  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pav 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
Paper  Hanger's  full  set  of  8ample  Books,  price,  $1,00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1231-1233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
L makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  —  THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Fines! 

Tone, 
Bet!  Work 
and 

Materials. 


NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  Vl4TH  ST.,  N.Y. 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms. 


696 


Ootober  17 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Agent’s  Share. 

Our  Contest  for  Trial  Subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  closed 
September  30,  and  we  are  going  to  give  our  agents  and  friends  some 
more  money  in  another  Contest  right  away. 

October  i  to  November  14. 

The  next  Contest  will  close  November  14,  and  all  names  sent  after 
October  1  will  count.  We  will  continue  to  allow  the  regular  15  per  cent 
discount  as  formerly. 

Weekly  Premiums. 

Three  Dollars  will  be  sent  out  every  Saturday  night,  beginning 
October  17,  to  the  agent  who  sends  the  largest  club  for  that  week  ;  and 
$3  will  also  go  out  every  Saturday  night,  beginning  October  17,  to  the 
agent  who  sent  the  largest  club  who  won  no  other  weekly  premiums 
since  August  15. 

Then,  on  November  14,  we  will  give  the  following  premiums  : . 


For  First  Largest  Club, 

For  Second  Largest  Club,  - 
For  Third  Largest  Club, 


$25.00 

15.00 

5.00 


and  $10  for  the  largest  club  sent  by  an  agent  who  did  not  win  any  of  the 
September  30  premiums.  The  first  three  premiums  are  open  to  all. 
The  $10  premium  is  open  to  all  except  Ronson  German,  J.  0.  Loftin, 
Chas.  R.  Farnum,  R.  R.  Gage  and  C.  A.  Miller. 

Then,  to  make  sure  that  every  one  gets  paid  for  his  work,  we  will 
guarantee  a  premium  of  $5,  November  14,  to  every  agent  who  sends  20 
yearly  subscriptions  during  this  Contest. 

Rest  of  this  Year,  Free. 

To  give  our  agents  a  chance  to  do  good  work,  we  will  send  the  paper 
for  the  rest  of  this  year,  free,  to  those  who  subscribe  for  1897.  That  is, 
you  can  give  new  subscribers  the  inducement  of  getting  The  Rural 
New- Yorker  every  week  from  now  until  January  1,  1898,  for  $1. 

Now,  there  you  are  1  You  see  the  profits  made  in  the  last  Contest 
by  agents  who  did  a  little  work.  Do  you  want  some  of  this  money  ? 

You  can  tell  your  farmer  friends  that 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  always  stops 
when  the  time  paid  for  expires  ;  and  they  can  have  their  full  $1  back  in 
three  months  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  paper. 

Do  you  want  some  of  this  money  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


REMEMBER  THIS : 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Reading,  Pa.,  Chrysanthemum  Show.— A  chrys¬ 
anthemum  show  and  general  floral  exhibition  will 
be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals  and  other 
ocal  charities,  November  18  to  21.  The  premiums 
aggregate  $600.  A  committee  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  with  John  D.  Mishler  as  president, 
and  Cyrus  T.  Fox  as  secretary.  M.  H.  Schnader, 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  has  granted  the  free  use 
of  The  Auditorium,  a  fine,  new  four-story  struc¬ 
ture,  centrally  located,  with  a  hall,  60x200  feet, 
on  the  ground  floor.  Q- 

Horse  Breeding  in  New  York.  — Within  the 
past  five  years  80  per  cent  less  mares  have  been 
bred  than  up  to  1891  or  1892.  In  this  locality,  farm¬ 
ers  are  now  raising  more  colts  than  during  any  of 
the  previous  four  years.  The  prices  for  service 
of  good  stallions  of  all  kinds  have  been  reduced 
one-half.  There  is  practically  no  price  for  young 
colts,  as  farmers  and  dealers  are  looking  for 
nothing  but  mature  animals,  that  can  be  made 
useful  or  sold  again  at  once.  Our  farmers  are 
raising  more  French  Coach  colts  now  than  ever 
before.  There  is,  certainly,  a  very  brigh  t  prospect 
for  the  farmer  that  raises  some  extra  good  coach 
and  carriage  colts  now.  Good  horses,  four  years 
or  over,  with  high  action,  are  very  high  priced 
now,  and  almost  impossible  to  find.  E.  s.  akin. 

Cayuga  County. 

The  AsrARAGUS  Rust  Again.— At  the  time  my 
first  article  was  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  letters  were 
dispatched  to  one  or  more  botanists  and  horticul¬ 
turists  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  A  large 
number  of  replies  from  these  indicate  that  the 
dreaded  disease  is  possibly  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  United  States,  for  no  place  west  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  reported  from  as  havingthe 
asparagus  rust,  and  only  two  elsewhere.  Many 
other  replies  may  come  in,  and  a  more  definite 
statement  can  then  be  made  concerning  the 
range  of  the  pest. 

This  second  note,  aside  from  the  information 
contained,  is  designed  further  to  stimulate  ob¬ 
servers  to  note  whether  asparagus  in  their  sec¬ 
tion  is  infested  or  not.  If  the  rust  is  as  restricted 
as  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  easy,  and,  therefore,  all 
the  more  important,  to  burn  the  rusty  fields  and 
destroy  the  enemy  before  it  gets  spread  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country.  byron  d.  halsted. 

Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Farmers’  Institutes  in  New  Jersey.— I  am  now 
planning  a  series  of  farmers’  institutes  to  cover 
the  entire  State;  some  counties  will  have  as  many 
as  two  and  three  each.  We  shall  begin  work 
about  Nov  ember  10,  and  go  on  into  the  winter  until 


all  are  held,  culminating  with  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Board  in  Trenton,  about  the 
second  week  in  January.  I  have  already  engaged 
F.  E.  Dawley,  Director  of  New  York  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitutes,  John  Gould,  of  Ohio,  and  Ex-Secretary 
J.  S.  Woodward,  of  New  York.  Other  speakers 
throughout  the  State  are  being  engaged,  and, 
with  the  professors  of  our  experiment  station,  we 
expect  a  strong  and  capable  corps  of  workers, 
and  hope  to  accomplish  much  good.  While  there 
are  many  subjects  of  local  interest,  which  will 
claim  attention  in  the  different  neigh  borhoods,  the 
dairy,  breeding,  feeding  and  care  of  dairy  cattle, 
care  and  culture  of  orchard  fruits  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  small  fruits,  market  gardening,  mar¬ 
keting  farm  produce,  poultry  and  general  farm 
crops,  will  claim  our  chief  attention. 

Secretary.  franklyn  dye. 

Kansas  Horse  Breeding.  — The  business  of 
horse  breeding  has  changed  only  from  bad  to 
worse.  Prices  have  gone  so  low  that  colts  can¬ 
not  profitably  be  raised,  even  in  connection  with 
general  farming.  The  cost  of  the  service  of  the 
stallion  sometimes  is  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  colt  when  weaned.  As  may  be  readily  in¬ 
ferred,  farmers  have  largely  quit  breeding  their 
mares,  and  exclusive  breeders  have  gone  into 
bankruptcy  or  changed  their  business. 

It  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extent  prices  have 
fallen.  One  can  buy  a  pair  of  sound,  well-broken, 
young  horses  of  medium  weight  for  $100  or  less. 
Ponies  and  scrubs  may  be  had  for  from  $5  up. 
Some  attention  is  being  given  to  trotting  stock, 
but  roadsters  and  heavy  draft  horses  are 
neglected.  It  seems  as  though  everybody  was 
absolutely  certain  that  the  market  for  horses  is 
everlastingly  slumped,  and  recovery  impossible. 
Here  and  there,  a  man  believes  in  better  prices 
in  a  few  years,  but  he  is  regarded  as  a  mild 
lunatic.  R-  w.  d. 

Anthony,  Kan. 

Jersey  Grades  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.— 
The  dairy  stock  of  Delaware  County  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  the  last  10  years  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Jersey  blood.  I  should  say  that  there 
are  probably  10  grade  cows  now  where  there  was 
one  10  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
hardly  any  Jersey  cows  in  the  county,  outside  of 
the  town  of  Bovina;  but  now  you  will  find  some 
grade  Jerseys  in  other  towns,  which  are  just  as 
good  as  any  that  they  have  in  Bovina.  Messrs. 
Ay^r  <fc  McKinney,  two  Philadelphia  gentlemen, 
own  about  700  acres  of  land  in  this  town,  Mere¬ 
dith,  and  have  been  keeping  thoroughbred  Jersey 
stock.  At  one  time,  they  claimed  to  have  the 


finest  herd  in  the  United  States.  They  have  sold 
quite  a  number  of  bulls  to  the  farmers  of  this 
county,  and  this  has  undoubtedly  helped  very 
much  to  improve  the  stock  of  this  vicinity. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  grade 
cow  of  to-day  will  make  more  butter  than  the  old 
native,  even  if  she  is  fed  the  same.  But  I  cannot 
say  how  much  more;  that  would  be  a  hard  matter 
to  tell,  and  probably  no  two  men  could  agree  on 
what  the  increased  yield  would  be.  The  increased 
yield  of  butter  to-day,  however,  is  not  all  due  to 
improved  blood;  improved  feed,  in  many  dairies, 
probably  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  yield  as  im¬ 
proved  blood.  In  our  own  dairy  we  had  quite  a 
number  of  grades  10  years  ago,  and  I  think  we 
made  about  as  much  to  a  cow  then  as  we  do  now, 
as  we  feed  just  about  the  same  now  that  we  did 
then. 

The  cheapest  feed  that  we  can  buy  now  is 
wheat  feed  and  corn  meal.  Wheat  feed  is  $11  to 
$13  per  ton,  and  corn  meal  is  $14  per  ton. 

GEO.  MIDDLEMISS. 


Corn  Fodder  in  Iowa.— A  writer  in  the  Iowa 
Homestead  gives  the  following  note:  “While 
making  a  journey  about  half  way  across  the 
State  of  Iowa  recently,  I  observed  that  scarcely 
any  corn  was  being  cut  up  this  fall.  Whenever 
hay  is  plenty,  the  work  of  cutting  corn  fodder  is 
not  much  relished  by  the  stock  owner.  A  few 
more  years  of  scarcity  will  have  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  western  farmer  will  utilize  this  product 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  bleach  in  the  winter 
blasts.  It  is  a  very  good  feed,  and  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  is  that  its  preparation  involves  a  good 
deal  of  labor  to  which  the  farmer  has  not  been 
accustomed.” 

Shredded  Corn  Fodder. — Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  has  this  to  say 
aboutsbredding  stalks:  “Fodder  that  is  shredded 
should  not  be  run  through  the  machine  until  it  is 
entirely  dry  and  well  cured.  It  would  be  better 
overdry  than  not  dry  enough.  Last  season,  at 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  we  shredded  all 
of  our  corn  fodder  (stover)  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  It  kept  well  in  the  mow,  and  was 
free  from  mustiness.  The  cattle  and  sheep  ate  it 
freely,  and  it  was  used  well  into  the  spring  with 
the  stock.  This  fall  we  will  shred  nearly  all  of  our 
1896  crop.  Shredded  fodder  presents  several  im¬ 
portant  points  in  its  favor.  1st— It  is  more  econ¬ 
omical  to  feed  than  the  uncut  corn.  2nd— It  is 
eaten  up  cleaner  by  the  stock  than  most  cut  fod¬ 
der  is,  there  being  less  waste,  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  hard,  sharp-edged,  short  butt  pieces  of 
stalks  usually  found  in  cut  fodder.  3d — The 
refuse  makes  better  material  for  bedding  than 
do  whole  stalks  or  cut  pieces,  being  finer  and 
softer.  4th— It  handles  far  better  in  the  manure 
pile  than  does  the  entire  stalk.  5th — It  does  not 
make  the  mouths  of  cattle  sore,  while  coarsely 
cut  fodder  oftentimes  does.  6th— It  packs  more 
economically  in  the  mow  than  does  uncut 
fodder.” 


grtiSffUancous'  gUU-ntisuifl, 


Did  you  ever  won 
der  what  that  heavy 
weight  on  one  side 
of  a  locomotive- 
wheel  was  there  for  ? 
Anyone  who  under- 
stands  mechanic! 
.knows  the  need  of 
a  counter-balance  to 
equalize  power  and  keep  the  machinery 
going  with  a  steady  even  motion.  With¬ 
out  it  the  machinery  would  wrench  itself 
out  of  shape.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the 
machinery  of  the  human -body  :  it  needs 
to  go  on  steadily  and  regularly  to  be  it 
good  health — not  by  fits  and  starts.  The 
sudden  wrenching  medicines  which  peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  take  to  overcome  consti¬ 
pation,  give  a  violent  strain  to  the  intes¬ 
tines  which  weakens  them,  so  that  the 
costiveness  is  afterwards  worse  than  be¬ 
fore. 

What  costive  people  need  is  a  natural 
laxative  like  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets 
which  are  powerful  without  being  vio¬ 
lent.  They  move  the  bowels  gradually 
and  comfortably  but  surely.  You  can 
regulate  the  dose  —  one,  two  or  three 
“  Pellets” — exactly  as  you  need.  They 
strengthen  the  intestines  to  do  their  own 
work,  so  that  after  their  movements  have 
become  regular  they  keep  on  naturally 
of  themselves. 

The  “Pleasant  Pellets”  gently  stimu¬ 
late  and  invigorate  the  liver  to  throw  off 
biliousness  ;  and  tone  up  the  stomach  to 
secrete  the  digestive  juices,  and  over¬ 
come  dyspepsia.  The  entire  digestive, 
or  alimentary,  tract  is  put  in  motion  in 
the  regular  steady  way  of  nature  and 
health.  This  is  what  makes  the  “  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets”  so  immensely  superior  to 
the  numerous  purging  pills  which  wrench 
and  weaken  the  system.  Druggists  may 
get  more  profit  out  of  those  other  pill* 
but  you  don't. 

The  “  Pleasant  Pellets  ”  are  tiny  sugar- 
coated  granules— 40  or  more  in  a  little 
one-inch  vial  tightly  corked,  hence,  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  reliable. 

Send  21  one-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing  only ,  and  get  bis  great  book.  The  People'! 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,  absolutely  free. 

Address,  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  No.  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Only  One 
Standard 

You  and  we  may  differ  as  to 
money  standards  and  out  of 
our  very  differences  good  may 
come.  But  we  won't  differ  as 
to  the  merits  of  one  standard 
emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  has 
won  and  held  its  way  for 
nearly  25  years  in  the  world  of 
medicine  until  to-day  it  is  al¬ 
most  as  much  the  standard  in 
all  cases  of  lung  trouble,  and  I 
every  condition  of  wasting 
whether  in  child  or  adult  as 
quinine  is  in  malarial  fevers. 

Differ  on  the  money  ques¬ 
tion  if  you  will,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  health, 
perhaps  of  life  and  death,  get 
the  standard. 

Your  druggist  sells  Scott's  Emulsion. 

Two  sizes,  50  cts.  and  $1.00 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 

NORTHERN-GROWN  SEED  POTATOES 

We  always  use  northern  seed  potatoes  here 
even  at  largely  increased  prices  over  our  own 
seed.  One  reason  is,  they  do  better;  another  is, 
that  we  do  not  grow  late  potatoes.  Our  potatoes 
are  planted  in  March  and  April,  and  either  mar¬ 
keted  early,  or  dug  in  August,  and  put  in  the 
cellar.  These  potatoes  are  badly  sprouted  be¬ 
fore  it  is  time  to  plant  them,  and  the  second  or 
third  sprouting  never  produces  as  well  as  the 
first.  I  have  frequently  planted  some  of  our  own 
seed  by  the  side  of  northern  seed,  with  a  result 
always  favorable  to  the  northern  seed.  C.  P. 
Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

We  plant  home-grown  seed  potatoes  only  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases.  My  experience  is  that  the  north¬ 
ern  seed  is  better  on  all  occasions.  Plant  north¬ 
ern  seed  at  any  reasonable  difference  in  cost.  I 
have  seen  a  difference  in  yield,  many  a  time,  of 
one-third.  In  these  days,  we  don’t  keep  any  pota¬ 
toes  for  seed,  always  buy  northern  seed,  and  I 
have  said  that  I  didn’t  feel  that  I  could  afford  to 
plant  home-grown  seed  as  a  gift.  d.  c.  lewis. 
Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 

My  experience  is  that  what  we  call  northern- 
grown  seed  potatoes,  give  better  results  than 
our  home-grown  stock,  grown  and  kept  in  the 
usual  way.  I  have  never  had  a  good  crop  from 
home-grown,  first-crop  seed,  and  do  not  plant 
them  any  more.  My  preference,  over  all  other 
kinds,  is  good,  home-grown,  second-crop  seed — 
when  I  can  get  them.  I  have  observed  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  growtli  and  yield  of  northern-grown 
seed,  due,  as  I  believe,  to  a  difference  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  grown. 
Quality  in  seed  is,  after  all,  not  a  matter  of  lati¬ 
tude,  but  of  soil,  fertilization,  stage  of  maturity 
when  harvested,  and  manner  of  preservation  until 
planting  time.  There  are  a  few  things  which  I 
think  I  know  on  this  subject,  but  what  I  don’t 
know  would  fill  at  least  a  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  b.  r.  b. 

A  COUNTRY  FAIR. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  called  to  attend  a 
town  fair  at  Red  Hook  village,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Club  of  Red  Hook 
on  Wednesday,  September  16.  I  say  privilege,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  seldom  that  such  an  exhibition  of  farm 
products  as  there  met  the  eye,  is  seen  at  our 
county  fairs.  The  exhibition  embraced  the 
products  of  the  field,  the  orchard,  and  the  garden, 
embellished  with  rare  plants  from  some  noted 
conservatories  in  the  neighborhood.  The  club  is 
favored  in  having  a  live  secretary,  in  the  person 
of  R.  N.  Lewis,  who  seems  determined  to  grow 
everything  worth  growing,  and  to  experiment 
with  grains  and  grasses,  fruits  and  flowers,  in 
almost  unlimited  variety;  also  vegetables  of  every 
hue,  and  butter  and  cheese  that  took  the  blue. 

The  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  John  A.  Fraleigh, 
wTas  a  large  exhibitor  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
having  39  varieties  of  apples,  and  the  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  fruit  on  exhibition.  Mr.  W.  S.  Teator, 
of  Upper  Red  Hook,  who  is  a  prominent  grower  of 
seed  potatoes,  had  36  varieties  on  exhibition,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  apples,  taking  first  premium 
on  the  best  12  plates,  and  second  on  the  largest 
collection  of  fruit.  The  display  of  pears  and 
grapes  was  not  large,  but  good.  Mr.  S.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard,  of  Geneva,  had  on  exhibition  one  plate  each 
of  Sutton’s  Beauty  and  Longfield  apples.  There 
were  several  artistic  designs  in  cut  flowers,  and 
one  representing  a  bicycle  covered  with  golden 
rod,  by  Miss  Rosalie  Fraleigh,  was  unique  and 
pretty. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  chapel  where  the 
exhibition  was  held,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
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limit,  all  standing  to  listen  to  an  address  on  agri¬ 
culture  by  Walter  F.  Taber,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who 
dwelt  mainly  upon  the  need  of  humus  in  the  soil 
to  retain  moisture  to  dissolve  the  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  soil,  so  that  plants  could  feed  upon 
them.  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Richard  Lewis, 
gardener  for  the  Misses  Cruger,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  horticulture  and  vegetable  gardening. 
Altogether,  the  fair  was  a  grand  success,  and 
the  club  may  well  feel  proud  of  this  their  first 
effort  in  this  direction.  Altogether  it  was  a  model 
for  other  farmers’  clubs  to  copy.  t. 


MARKETS- 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1896,  choice . 1  45®  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  25®  — 

Pea.  1895,  choice  . 1  2i@  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  1  10®l  20 

White  Kidney.  1896,  choice . 1  41®  — 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  22@1  25 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  00®  1  ,5 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1695 . 1  50(311  55 

Yellow  Eye  '895,  choice . 1  20@1  26 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  (60  lbs) .  . 1  35®  1  40 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1893,  bDl.,  per  bushel _  75@  30 

Barrels,  per  bushel .  65@  70 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 17)9®— 

Western,  firsts . 15)9®16J4 

Western,  seconds . 13  @14)9 

Western,  thirds . 1H9 3112 

State,  fancy . 17  @i7J4 

Common  to  prime . l))9ail«)9 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 15)9  916 

Firsts .  . 13  «U4 

Seconds .  . 11)4®  12 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 15  @15)4 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 14  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 11)4® — 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @11 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds .  9  @10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 10  @11 

Seoonds . .  8>4@  9)4 

Thirds .  7)4®  8 

Factory,  fancy . 10  @10)4 

Factory,  firsts .  9  @  9)4 

Factory,  seconds . 8  @814 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  7)4 

Old  butter .  6  @  8)4 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 954@  9% 

Colored,  good  to  choice .  9  @9)4 

Fair  to  good .  8>^@  9 

Fancy  white  .  9 94®  9% 

White,  choice . 9  @  9)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 10  @— 

Small,  white,  fancy .  9?4@— 

Small,  good  to  choice  . 9)4®  9^4 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @  8)4 

Light  skims,  choice .  7)9®  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  5>4@  6)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)4®  4)4 

Full  skims .  2  @  2)4 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  21  @  22 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  19  @  20 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  19  @  20 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good.  .  17)4®  18 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  18  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  16)4®  17)4 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  16)y@  16 

western  refrigei  ator.  fair  to  good .  14)9@  15 

Western  fair  to  good,  per  case . 3  25  @4  00 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  no  @3  60 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  25  @2  70 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 5  @5)4 

Choice,  1896.  per  lb .  4)4@  4-34 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  4‘4 

Common,  per  lb  .  3  @  394 

1895,  prime  to  choice,  per  lb .  3)4@  4 

189),  common  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @3 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2 )4@  3)4 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

South-West'n,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls.  4  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  194®  2)4 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  199®  144 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  1)4 

Peaches,  8undrled,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb .  7  @  8, 

Cherries.  1895.  per  lo  . 8)4@  9 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @— 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 14  @14)4 

Huckleberries.  1696,  per  lb  .  6)4@  7 

Plums.  Southern  Damson.  1895.  per  lb . —  @  — 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  60@  8  50 

Timothy .  2  85@  3 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  20-Ounce,  oerbbl . 1  1 2@1  37 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

Cu  vert,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

GraveDstein,  per  bbl . 1  50»2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  12®  1  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  03@1  12 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  12®  1  50 

RUston  Pippin,  per  bbl  .  75@1  00 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . 1  2b® l  75 

King,  ter  bbl  . 1  25® l  60 

Detroit  Red  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  60®  75 

Ciab,  large,  per  bbl .  7j®2  25 

Crab,  small,  per  bol . 3  00@5  00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Ct  d.  dark,  per  bbl . 4  7a@  — 

Good  color,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Light  to  medium,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Per  crate . 1  25®  1  60 

Jersey,  pe  c  ate  . 1  00®1  25 

Gra  es.  Up-River,  black,  per  l  -lb  carrier _  45@  55 

Up-Riv^r,  black,  per  small  basket .  6®  7 

Up-River,  b'ack.  per  large  ba^k-t .  10@  13 

We-t’n  N.  Y..  Catawba,  per  small  basket.  8@  10 
West’n  N.  Y..  Ooncori,  per  large  basket.  10®  14 
West'n  V.  Y..  Delaware,  per  small  kt..  10®  15 
West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  pcs  all  basket.  9®  15 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Sa'em.  per  small  basket..  8®  10 

Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1  @1)4 

Wine  graoes.  white,  per  lo.  .  1)4®  2 

Peaches.  Western  Maryland,  per  carrier....!  00@2  25 

Western  Ma  y  and,  per  crrte  . 1  00@l  75 

Wes'ern  Maryland,  per  basket .  60®1  25 

Michigan  per  bushel  basket . 1  00@2  (0 

Plums,  G  een  per  10-1 0  basket .  20®  60 

Ordinary  Blue,  per  basket .  4j@  i;o 

Prunes,  per  basket .  SO®  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl .  2  50@4  50 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  60@2  25 

Bo^c,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  CO 

Du  hess,  per  bbl . 2  2d@3  00 

Aujou,  per  bbl . 2  5093  00 

Seck-l,  per  bbl . 5  00<t8  00 

Seikel,  per  keg . 2  00@3  50 

Sheldon  per  bbl . 3  C0@3  50 

Swan’s  O-ange,  per  bbl .  2  26@3  to 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75®  2  25 

Quinces,  choice  bright  per  bbl . 2  75@3  CO 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  0C@2  50 

Seconds,  per  bDl . 1  60@i  75 

GAME. 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  25 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  7a@i  00 

Western,  per  pair  .  60@  90 

Grouse  Western,  ner  pair .  30®  80 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75S2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 1  76@2  25 

Grass,  average,  per  doz .  75@l  75 


Reedblrds.  per  doz .  15®  60 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  16®  20 

Uabnits,  per  pair .  30®  40 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  6(1®  60 

Teal,  per  patr .  25®  50 

Common,  per  pair .  2C@  25 

Venison,  frozen,  prime  saddles,  per  lb .  23®  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  ICO  lbs . 77)4@83 

No.  2 . 67)9@  72)4 

No.  3 . e0  @65 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @65’ 

Clover . 60  @56  i 

Salt . 45  @50 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 85  @90 

No.  2 .  70  @80 

8hort  rye . 65  @65  3 

Tangled  rye  . 40  @50 

Oat . 35  @40  1 

Wheat . 35  @40 


HONEY . 


8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12)4®13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

White  c'over.  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @  — 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)4®  6)4 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @60 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896.  seedlings .  9  @10 

Medium  lo  prime .  7  @  8)4 

Crop  of  1895.  choice .  7  @— 

Medium  to  prime .  5)4®  6 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy .  4  @ — 

Prime .  3)4@— 

Medium .  3  @ — 

Common .  2  @  214 

Old  olds .  1)4®  2)4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  6  @  6)6 

Prime . 6  @ — 

Medium .  5  @ — 

Crop  of  1894.  common .  2  @  2)4 

German.  i89) . 14  @18 

German.  1896 . 24  @27 


MEATS— DRK88BD. 

Veal*,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb _ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks . 

Grassers . 

Pork,  oourtry  dressed,  10  to  26  lbs.,  per  lb 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  . 

6’>  to  b0  lbs.,  per  lb.  . 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb  . 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 


9)4® 

8)9® 

7  @ 
5  @ 
5  @ 

4  @ 

8  ffl 
6)4® 
5)4® 

5  @ 
4  @ 


10 

9 

8 

6 

6 

5 

10 

7 

6)4 

5)4 

5 


NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  394®  4 

n.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3)4®  3)4 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4)9®  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  394®  4 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6)4 @  694 

No.  2,  per  lb .  49j@  5 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Chestnuts  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs. .3  00  @4  00 

-outhern.  per  bu» hel  of  60  lbs . 1  00  @3  CO 

Hickorynuts.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 1  25  @1  62 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25ffll  37 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack . . . 1  oo@l  16 

Jerst-y,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  25 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75&U  00 

Jersey.  y»llow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  f0@l  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl..  . 1  25@1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . „ .  8  @  8)4 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8)4®  9)9 

Western,  per  lb . . .  8)4®  9 

Sout  hwestern,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Southern,  per  lb .  8)9  ®  9 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6)4  9  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 112  @125 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  oalr .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  11  ®  12 

Young,  fcaided,  per  lb  .  10  @  11 

Young.  Inferior,  per  lb  .  5  <a  9 

Springe  ckens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb...  13  @  15 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  9  @  ll 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  8)4®  9 

Western,  drv-uicked,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  ordinary,  per  lb .  6)4@  7% 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  10  @  — 

Scalded,  choice,  ner  ib .  9)4®  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  13  @  13)9 

Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  13  @  13)9 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Spring  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Old  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 100  @125 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@2  50 

Rad,  per  100 . 3  oo@4  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  75®]  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  53 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40®  63 

Average,  prime,  per  doz . ‘  20®  30 

Small,  per  doz .  jo@  20 

encumbers,  per  100 . 1  00@2  50 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  6(1  ®  75 

Green  corn,  per  rOO .  50a  75 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  20®  30 

Local,  per  bbl .  75®  _ 

I^lma  b»ans.  Hackensack  potato,  pe*-  bag.,.1  00®  — 

Jersey  Hat,  per  bag  .  .  £0®  75 

Onions.  State  yel  ow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  10@2  6  0 

Eastern  red,  cer  bbl  . 1  60@1  75 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Ora-  ge  bounty  white,  per  bag  . 1  00@2  25 

Orange  County  yeilow.  per  bag .  60@1  00 

O  ange  Conntv.  red,  per  bbl  .  50@1  37 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  vellow,  per  bbl.. 1  25@  — 

Jersev  and  Long  Island  red.  per  bbl  _ 1  2bral  37 

Jersey  and  Lon*  Island  white,  per  bbl...l  60«2  25 

Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@  1  12 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50®  — 

Red  oeppers.  per  bbl .  79@1  26 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  40®  75 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  _ 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75  ^1  00 

String  oeans,  Norfolk,  ner  half  bbl  basket..  75@1  00 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  60@  75 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75®  — 

Tomatoes,  ripe,  per  box. .  40@  65 

Green,  per  box  .  15®  25 

Turnlpb.  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl _  50®  65 

Canada,  per  bbl .  70®  75 


WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 

X.  Ohio . 

Other  grades  . 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 

Unwashed  combing . 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas 

California . 

Oregon . . 

Territorv . 


.18  @19 
.15  @16 
.20  @22 
.18  @23 
.17  @20 
.10  @13 
.  9  @10 
.  9  @15 
.12  @13)9 
.  7  @14 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,605  cans  of  milk 
163  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  443  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.15  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Wet  Medicine  vs.  Dry  Air. 

Liquid  remedies  intended  for  use  in  the  air  passages  should  be 
avoided.  The  mucous  membrane  is  too  delicate  for  such  treat¬ 
ment  ;  besides,  air  is  the  only  thing  nature  intended  should  enter 
the  breathing  organs.  Did  you  ever  get  a  drop  of  liquid  in  the 
windpipe  ?  Nature  instantly  rebelled  and  threw  it  out.  This  proves 
that  no  liquids  can  enter  the  bronchial  track,  and  that  vapors, 
sprays ,  douches  and  atomizers  are  positively  dangerous. 

Common  Colds  vs.  Hyomei. 

In  using  Booth’s  Hyomei  Pocket  Inhaler  you  breathe  air  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  aromatic,  healing  principle  of  “Hyomei,”  and  you 
break  up  a  common  cold  overnight.  This  is  the  famous  Australian  “Dry- 
Air”  treatment  of  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  and  all  diseases  of  the 
nose,  throat  and  lungs.  It  “  CUBES  BY  INHAEATIOIT.” 

Port  Ewcn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  1896. 

I  find  Hyomei  a  preventative  of  colds,  to  which  I  am  easily  subject,  and 
which  are  very  stubborn.  I  have  not  had  one  since  using  Hyomei,  which  is  an 
inexpressible  relief,  for  they  interfered  sadly  with  my  preaching. 

(Rev.)  B.  C.  LIPPINCOTT. 
Inglewood,  Cal.,  Sept.  16,  1806. 

Will  you  please  put  Hyomei  on  sale  in  Los  Angeles  City  ?  We  cannot  keep 
house  without  the  remedy.  A.  J.  COMPTON,  M.  D. 

44  Main  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  Booth’s  Hyomei  Pocket  Inhaler.  I  never 
have  a  cold  now  and  I  always  had  one  before  I  used  it.  I  had  lost  my  voice 
so  that  I  could  not  sing  at  ail ;  but  now  I  sing  as  well  as  I  ever  did. 

(Miss)  M.  C.  LANFAI. 

Ohio  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home.  Erie  County,  Ohio,  Sept.  1, 1896. 
Soon  after  I  commenced  to  use  the  Inhaler  and  Hyomei,  my  voice  regained 
its  natural  tone;  soreness  in  my  throat  very  soon  disappeared,  and  my  hearing 
was  improved  to  a  degree  that  with  gladness  I  discarded  ear  drums,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  I  could  again  hear  the  conversation  of  my  friends  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  artificial  appliances.  E.  E.  STEWART,  Serg’t  Batallion  A. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  May  27,  1896. 

Your  Pocket  Inhaler  has  shown  itself  a  record  breaker  in  heading  off  and 
Stopping  colds  this  year.  (Rev.)  C.  W.  MAGGART. 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  tn  the  respi¬ 
ratory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  premeating  the 
minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate 
relief.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  physcians,  clergymen,  public  speakers,  and  thousands  who  have 
been  helped  and  cured. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete  by  Mail,  Sl.OO,  to  anv  part  of  the  United  States;  for 
foreign  countries,  add  $1.00  postage  ;  outfit  consists  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  a 
bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  still  skeptical .  send  your  address  ; 
my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  cures.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  V  Extra  buttles  of  Hyomei 
inhalant  by  mail,  or  at  druggists,  50  cents.  Hyomei  Balm,  for  all  skin  diseases,  by  mail,  25  cents.  Your 
druggist  has  Hyomei  or  can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute 

11  Farrlngdon  Avb.,  E.  C.  R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 


Attention,  Manufacturers ! 

FOR  SYYXjF. 

Letters  Patent  No,  463229 

Cultivator,  designed  to  perforate  and  pulverize  soil, 
and  expedite  sprouting  of  seed  under  ernst  Sure  in 
work;  better  than  Breed’s  Weeder.  Nothing  line  it. 

H.  W.  KK1EBKL,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


LJ  JVJ  at  5  cents  a  pound.  In  210  pound 

I  I  I™  Ei  ¥  kegs.  Send  stamp  for  samole. 
W.  L.  COGGSUALL.  West  Groton,  Tompkins  Co., N  Y. 


YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES, 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  to  the 

Old  Reliable  Commission  House, 

(Established  1865) 

S.  D.  &  Ii.  H.  FROST,  1 03  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  Irving  National  Bank  or  any 
oi  the  Commercial  Agencies. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  B  OTTER. 
CHOICE  fUEKSK,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

I  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

u  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  ear  load  lots  nnd  Bmall er 

quantities,  all  Products  of  me  Orchard. Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  ” 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Spcciat  Refereuees,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Apples  for  England. 

Consignments  solicited.  Advances  made. 

Full  Information  given  by 

LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

20  Faneuil  llall  Market,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Representing  only  reliable,  long-established  and 
largest  apple  auctioneers  in  the  world. 


APPLES! 

Consignments  solicited  for 

J.  C.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

Liverpool.  London,  etc  and  for  Houses  in  important 
centers  throughout  Europe.  Apply  to 

MAYNAKD  <S  CHILD,  76  State  St.,  Boston 


FARMERS 

Have  you  read  our  oiler  on  page  684  in  last  week’s 
Run  A  i,?  Have  you  sent  lor  our  little  bock; 
‘■FARMING  IN  A  BUSINESS  LIGHT.”  or  “  HOW 
TO  INCREASE  THE  FARM  INCOME?”  Better 
send  f  r  it.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars.  Your 
ad  iress  and  10  cents  sliver  ieceived  within  22  days, 
will  bring  it  to  ion  and  our  catalogue  of  Business, 
Farm  and  Scientific  Books,  besides. 

J  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO..  Broadalbln.  N.  Y. 

Fft  R  Et?  Q  ^OR  RENT.— At  New  Windsor  two  min- 
I  HmnO  utes  from  Station,  two  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh,  Farms  for  Dairy,  Truck,  or  Poultry  Ualsing. 

J  N.  CALDWELL,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  BOOK. 

BY  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  the 
Nursery  Book,  in  paper  binding,  at  50 
cents.  When  this  edition  is  exhausted, 
we  shall  have  no  more  at  this  price,  as 
in  the  future  it  will  be  bound  only  in 
cloth,  at  $1.  As  the  50-cent  edition  is 
limited,  we  guarantee  to  fill  orders  only 
while  it  lasts.  The  opportunity  is  offered 
now  for  the  last  time,  to  get  the  Nursery 
Book  for  50  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  he  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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TURKEYS  AS  HATCHERS. 

THEY  MAY  BE  TRAINED  TO  SIT  AT  ANY 

TIME  AND  USED  FOR  LONG  PERIODS 
IN  PLACE  OF  INCUBATORS. 

Part  I. 

How  many  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
know  that  common  turkey  hens  can  be 
persuaded  to  sit  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
owner,  and  used  to  hatch  brood  after 
brood  of  chickens,  ducks  or  geese  ?  This 
is  nothing  new,  for  it  has  been  followed 
in  France  for  a  very  long  time.  As  long 
ago  as  1865,  when  Mr.  Geylin,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  poultry  producer,  visited  France  in 
the  interest  of  the  National  Poultry 
Company,  he  found  hatching  establish¬ 
ments  in  which  as  many  as  60  turkeys 
were  hatching  or  sitting  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  was  informed  that  as  many 
as  100  were  used  in  this  way  at  one  time 
in  this  establishment  during  the  winter. 
In  his  report  to  the  National  Poultry 
Company,  he  carefully  describes  how  it 
is  done  there.  He  said,  “The  hatching- 
room  is  kept  dark  and  at  an  even  tem¬ 
perature,  summer  and  winter.  In  this 
room,  a  number  of  boxes,  two  feet  long, 
one  foot  wide  and  one  foot  six  inches 
deep,  are  ranged  along  the  walls.  These 
boxes  are  covered  with  lattice  or  wire 
work,  and  serve  for  turkeys  to  hatch 
any  kind  of  eggs.  Similar  boxes,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions,  are  provided  for 
broody  fowls.  The  bed  of  the  box  is 
formed  of  heather,  straw,  hay  or  cocoa- 
nut  fiber.  The  number  of  eggs  for 
turkeys  to  hatch  is  two  dozen,  and  one 
dozen  for  hens. 

Training  Turkeys  to  Sit,  in  France, 
1865. 

“At  any  time  of  the  year,  turkeys, 
whether  broody  or  not,  are  taught  to 
hatch  in  the  following  manner  :  Some 
addled  eggs  are  emptied,  filled  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  then  placed  in  a  nest, 
after  which  a  turkey  is  fetched  from  the 
yard,  placed  on  the  eggs  and  covered 
with  lattice.  For  the  first  48  hours,  she 
will  endeavor  to  get  out  of  her  confine¬ 
ment,  but  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  it, 
when  fresh  eggs  are  substituted  for  the 
plaster  of  Paris  ones.  She  will  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  hatch  (sit)  without  intermission, 
for  from  three  to  six  months,  and  even 
longer,  the  chickens  being  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  hatched,  and  fresh  eggs  sub¬ 
stituted.  After  the  third  day,  the  eggs 
are  examined,  and  the  clear  ones  with¬ 
drawn,  which  are  then  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  new  laid.  But  as  they  may  be 
soiled  or  discolored  from  being  sat  upon, 
they  clean  them  with  water  and  silver 
sand  to  restore  their  original  whiteness. 

“  The  turkeys  are  taken  off  the  nest 
once  a  day,  to  feed  and  to  remove  their 
excrement  from  the  nest,  but  after 
awhile,  they  cease  feeding,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  cram  them,  and  give  them 
water  once  a  day.”  At  one  farm,  he 
saw  “  a  turkey  that  was  then  sitting, 
and  had  been  upward  of  six  months,  and 
as  1  considered  it  rather  cruel,  the 
hatcher,  to  prove  the  contrary,  took  her 
off  the  nest,  put  her  in  the  meadow,  and 
also  removed  the  eggs.  The  turkey, 
however,  to  my  surprise,  returned  im¬ 
mediately  to  her  nest,  and  called  in  a 
most  plaintive  voice  for  her  eggs.  Then 
some  eggs  were  placed  in  a  corner  of 
the  box,  which  she  immediately  drew 
under  her  with  her  beak,  and  seemed 
quite  delighted.” 

Turkeys  and  Capons  for  Rearing. 

Referring  to  the  practice  of  having 
young  chickens  reared  or  brooded  by 
turkeys  and  capons,  he  said,  “In  some 
parts  of  France,  where  poultry  breeding 
is  carried  on  as  a  trade,  they  seldom 
allow  a  hen  to  lead  the  chickens  after 
being  hatched,  as  the  hen  is  more  valu¬ 
able  for  laying  eggs  ;  but  they  intrust 
this  office  either  to  capons  or  turkeys, 
which  are  said  to  be  far  better  protec¬ 
tors  to  the  chickens  than  hens.  They 
require,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
schooling  preparatory  to  being  intrusted 
with  their  charge,  which  consists  in 
this  :  When  a  turkey  has  been  hatching 


for  some  months,  and  shows  a  disposition 
to  leave  off,  a  glassful  of  wine  is  given 
her  in  the  evening,  and  a  number  of 
chickens  substituted  for  the  eggs.  On 
waking  in  the  morning,  she  kindly  takes 
to  them,  and  leads  them  about,  strutting 
amidst  a  troop  of  75  to  100  chickens 
with  the  dignity  of  a  drum-major. 
When,  however,  a  troop  leader  is  re¬ 
quired  that  has  not  been  hatching,  such 
as  a  capon  or  turkey,  then  it  is  usual  to 
pluck  some  of  the  feathers  from  the 
breast,  give  it  a  glassful  of  wine, 
and.  while  in  a  state  of  inebriation,  to 
place  some  chickens  under  it.  On 
getting  sober  the  next  morning,  it  feels 
that  some  sudden  change  has  come 
over  it,  and  as  the  denuded  part  is 
kept  warm  by  the  chickens,  it  also 
takes  kindly  to  them.” 

Hatching  and  Rearing  Chickens  With 
Turkeys  in  France,  1896. 

An  article  in  the  American  Fancier 
recently,  written  by  a  woman  poultry 
keeper  in  France,  for  the  English  Fan¬ 
ciers’  Gazette,  shows  that  this  practice 
is  still  followed  there.  She  advises  the 
giving  of  wine  or  whisky  to  the  turkey 
as  she  is  put  on  the  nest,  but  several  in 
this  country  who  have  tried  it  according 
to  Mr.  Geylin's  directions  find  that  the 
use  of  spirits  is  not  necessary  to  make 
turkeys  willing  to  sit. 

She  writes  as  follows  :  “  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  outdare  the  smiles  of  the 
skeptical,  and  give  the  French  process 
of  training  turkeys  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who,  in  following  my  advice,  can 
have  a  broody  hen  whenever  they  want 
one.  In  our  large  centers  of  poultry 
raising,  in  France,  where  enormous 
quantities  of  eggs  are  hatched  in  winter, 
turkey  hens  are  mostly  used  as  sitters. 
Each  breeder  possesses  from  30  to  100  of 
these  fowls,  which  are  brooding  with 
interruptions,  the  whole  year  ’round. 
Even  the  large  poultry  hatchers  (this  is 
a  separate  trade)  who  have  always  20  or 
more  incubators  at  work,  have  them  to 
do  a  part  of  the  labor.  *  *  *  To 
those  who  do  not  possess  an  incubator, 
turkeys  are  still  more  precious,  as  they 
generally  get  broody  after  a  few  days 
training.  *  *  *  The  process  is  simple 
and  not  beyond  the  reach  of  every 
purse. 

“  Secure  a  box  long  and  wide  enough 
to  give  the  turkey  her  complete  ease, 
though  not  high  enough  to  allow  her 
to  stand  up  in  it.  This  box  must  be 
shut  by  a  cover,  fastened  by  hooks,  or 
kept  down  by  a  heavy  stone.  Four 
laths  nailed  together  over  a  piece  of 
wire  form  the  best  cover  to  use;  but  one 
or  two  boards  put  over  the  box,  with  a 
little  space  left  between  them  for  air, 
will  do  quite  well.  A  piece  of  canvas 
covers  the  whole,  and  keeps  the  bird  in 
the  dark.  On  the  bottom  of  the  box 
place  a  good  bed  of  hay,  slightly  hol¬ 
lowed  out  in  the  center,  and  in  this 
place  a  few  clear  or  china  eggs.  Then 
take  the  turkey  gently,  and  give  her 
five  or  six  pieces  of  bread,  soaked  in  red 
wine,  or  brandy  and  water  (half  and 
half)  or  whisky  and  water,  or  any  other 
liquor  capable  of  giving  a  slight  ‘  eleva¬ 
tion  ’,  after  which  place  her  on  the  nest 
and  cover  her.  Morning  and  evening 
take  her  from  the  nest,  put  her  under  a 
coop,  give  her  water,  grain,  a  dust  bath, 
and  again  bread  soaked  in  some  kind  of 
spirits.  Repeat  this  until  you  see  that 
the  turkey  settles  herself  on  the  eggs 
and  remains  quietly  on  them  without 
being  covered.  Then  you  may  give  her 
good  eggs  and  depend  upon  her  to  do 
her  duty  conscientiously. 

“  An  important  point  upon  which  I  can 
not  insist  enough,  is  the  necessity  for  look¬ 
ing  for  vermin  before  placing  the  hen  on 
the  nest,  in  order  to  prevent  her  becoming 
troubled  by  these  pests  and  becoming  rest¬ 
less,  as  such  large  birds  are  more  liable 
than  others  to  break  eggs.  A  good 
sprinkling  of  pyrethrum  powder  through 
the  feathers  and  in  the  hay  of  the  nest, 
is  to  be  recommended.  The  first  opera¬ 
tion  should  ^take  tplace  fcby  ^daylight. 


The  turkey,  being  plunged  from  full 
light  into  complete  darkness,  when  the 
effect  of  the  wine  begins  to  act  and 
makes  her  feel  rather  funny  in  the  head, 
gets  so  frightened  that  she  will  remain 
on  the  eggs  without  moving.  The  con¬ 
tact  with  these,  and  her  long  tete-a-tete 
with  them,  develops  her  maternal  in¬ 
stincts,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  few  days  are 
sufficient  to  provoke  the  brooding  fever. 
I  have  known  turkeys  to  get  broody  the 
day  after  they  were  set.  I  never  train 
them  more  than  eight  or  nine  days,  and 
give  liberty  to  those  who  have  not  taken 
to  the  nest  by  that  time.  If  properly 
managed,  they  will  sit  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  consecutively,  without  showing 
any  trace  of  fatigue.  Some  breeders 
make  them  brood  much  longer,  but  it  is 
cruel  and  dangerous,  for  sometimes  the 
birds  die  on  the  eggs.  When  they  do 
sit,  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  them  twice 
a  day  ;  take  them  off  in  the  morning 
only,  but  let  it  be  regular.” 

SAMUEL  CUSHMAN. 
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I  THE  GRANITE  STATE 
X  BOILER  AND  COOKER 

I 


We  show  how  farmers  and  stock-feed¬ 
ers  may  double  the  bulk  and  value  of 
their  grain  and  fodder  for  their  stock. 

Stewart,  in  his  book  on  ‘‘  Feeding 
Animals,”  says  that  the  value  of  corn 
meal  is  doubled  by  cooking. 

The  best  results  for  the  least  money 
can  be  obtained  by  using 


It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  boiler  and 
cooker  now  in  the  market. 


A  valuable  pamphlet  on  cooking  food  for  stock 


J  sent  free  on  application.  Address 
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GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

303  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H. 
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“ECONOMY”  FEED  COOKER. 


40  gallons . $10.00 

60  gallons  .  12  00 

70  gallons .  13.50 

Smooth.  Cast-iron  Kettle;  Strong, 
Cold-rolled  Steel  Furnace.  We 
guarantee  these  Boilers  to  be 
equal  to  any  on  the  market  for 
double  the  price  we  ask. 

Send  for  Circular. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  COMPANY, 

HOMER,  MICH. 


UCEDIICDJC  Patent  level-tread 
HfctPHttl  JHftpgr.  PpWER 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR^ 

For  1 «  2  and  3  Horses.. 


LITTLE  GIANTt  hreshlng  MachTne.l 

Threshes  Grain,  Rice.  Flax,  Millet  an  1  Grass  Seed.  Fully 
Warranted.  Feed  and  EnsilageCutters.reed  Gnndere,&0 


SAVE  THE  TOLL 

by  grinding  your  own  grain. 
All  GROUND  GRAIN  13  DIGESTED. 
No  hogs  need 
follow  where  the 

Scientific 

IS  used.  The  four  sizes,  for 
steam,  grind  all  kinds  of 
grain  shucked  orunshucked 
Also  horse  power  grinders. 

Catalog  FREE.  THE  F00S  MFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  0 
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HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

They  were  grant* 
Ible  award  attheWorlds 
Exposition  in  1893,  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Reduced  prices  for 
8  season.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 
48p.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  I).  HARRISON, 
Uallock  Avc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


this 
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28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

AM  kind,  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mill,  built,  roller  or  bnhr  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for ’96. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO 
270  Day  Street, 


KELLY 

I  grinding  Bflli  ■  i 

grinds  grain  ■  ■■  i 
S  M] into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine , 

:  grist.  Grinds  cotton  seed,  corn  , 
j  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  oil  and , 
„  i  .““l-'"  mixed  grains  equally  well.  c 
CROUND  FEED  EASY  TO  DIGEST; 
Grinds  rapidly  and  with  little  power.  Simple.  ; 
"easy  to  operate  and  durable  Our  catalogue  I 
f  with  full  information  mailed  PEEE.  J 
,  n  0  l/CI  IV  PH  No. 8  Warder  Street.  I 
|  U.  O.  I\ t  LLT  UU,  SPRINCFIFLO,  O.  i 
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IT’S 

The  Best  and  Cheap* 
Mill  on  Earth.  Full; 
warranted.  Will  not 
choke.  Write 
once  for  prices 
and  Agency, 

Prices  lowest.. 

Quality  best 


It 

grinds 
more  grain 
to  any  degree 
fineness  than 
any  other  mill. 
Corn,  ear  or  shelled, 
Oats,  Wheat,  Ac.,  fine 
enough  for  any  purpose. 
®'  Made  only  by 

SteyensManufact’g  Co 

JOLIET,  ILL., 

Jobbers  nnd  Manufact¬ 
urers  of  W'agons.  Farm 
Machinery,  Windmills. 


m 
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THOMPSON’S  BANNER 


7 


(Hand  & 
Power.) 


ROOT 
CUTTER 

'  Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  & 

1  vegetables  for  STOCK 
IFEEDINC.  The  only 
I  machine  made  with  self 
l  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
i  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
I  where,  Catalog  FREE.  Address 

5  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

>  17  River  Street,  YPSIIANTI-MICH. 
Gw 


Feed  Cutter,  Fodder  Shredder  and  Feed  Grinder 


Three  Machines  in  One. 
Made  in  several  sizes,  and  at 
far  less  cost  than  three  sep¬ 
arate  machines.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Farming  Implements. 

Write  for  prices. 
Address 

ANN  ARBOR  A'GL  CO., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


STAR 


FEED 

Grinder 


Grinds  Ear  Corn, 
dry  or  damp,  Shelled 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oats, 
and  other  Grains.  Does 
not  choke.  Sold  on  a 
guarantee.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Circular. 

STAR  MNFG.  CO., 

03  to  69  N.  St. 
New  Lexington,  O. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mil 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  ot  Small  Grain. 


Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 

Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  KOliEKTS, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


in 
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More  milk  and  better  milk  by  the  “Smalley”  methods  of 
stock  feeding.  These  methods  comprise:  the  silo  and  intel¬ 
ligent  feeding  of  ensilage— cutting  aud  shredding  of  all  dry 
fodder— grinding  of  all  grain  fed  to  stock— slicing  and  pulp¬ 
ing  of  all  roots  and  vegetables.  The  “Smalley”  methods 
are  applied  by  means  of  the 

SMALLEY  Family 

of  Feed  Savers 

Ensilage  and  fodder  cutters,  corn  shredders,  feed 
mills,  ear  corn  grinders,  root  cutters  and  powers  for  C 
operating.  No  dairyman  or  stock-raiser  can  afford  not  to  jj| 
become  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  using  these  feed  El 
economizers  and  profit  bringers.  El 

Send  lor  and  read  our  2  valuable  books:  No.  1  “The  Model  Round  Silo  and  How  to 
Build  It,"  contains  latest  reports  from  practical  stock  feeders  on  the  silo;  No.  2  El 
“Corn  Hay,”  tells  about  the  new  fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and  s" 
how  to  make  it.  Both,  with  complete  catalogs,  mailed  free  upon  request.  Ef 

THE  SMALLEY  MFG.  C0.9  Manitowoc,  Wis.  =J 
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DISINFECTION  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  TO  DE8TROY  DISEASE 
GERMS  ? 

The  following  notes  are  written  in 
response  to  Mr.  Cushman’s  article  on 
page  656,  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  the  lack  of  care  in  disinfecting  stables 
in  which  tuberculous  cows  had  been 
slaughtered: 

The  System  in  Vermont. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  practiced  in 
other  States,  but  in  this  State,  we  look 
carefully  to  the  thorough  disinfection 
of  stables  where  we  find  tuberculosis. 
The  method  varies  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions.  Where  one  or  two  animals  are 
found  in  a  stable,  and  they  have  occu¬ 
pied  only  their  own  separate  stalls,  we 
simply  disinfect  their  mangers.  But 
when  we  find  a  number  of  animals  in  a 
stable  that  have  tuberculosis,  we  disin¬ 
fect  the  whole  stable.  Sometimes,  when 
a  stable  is  in  such  condition  that  we  fear 
our  inability  to  make  it  safe — by  free¬ 
dom  from  remaining  germs — we  order 
the  mangers  torn  out  and  new  ones 
built.  But  our  usual  method  is  to  sweep 
down  thoroughly  the  ceiling,  sides  and 
floor,  and  carry  out  all  the  dust  ;  then, 
with  a  small  hand  pump,  spray  the 
whole  with  corrosive  sublimate — about 
one  to  500 — being  careful  to  wipe  out 
the  mangers  so  as  not  to  leave  any  pud¬ 
dles  that  the  cows  can  drink.  When¬ 
ever  we  test  any  cattle  in  a  herd,  we 
test  the  whole  so  as  to  make  clean  work 
as  far  as  we  go.  Our  State  provides 
sufficient  authority  and  ample  means  to 
do  thorough  work,  where  we  do  any. 

C.  M.  WINSLOW. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Sears. 

In  our  own  case,  cattle  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  on  a  field,  which  was  plowed  for 
corn,  for  two  years,  and  has  not  yet  had 
an  animal  on  it ;  every  part  was  buried. 
When  others  were  killed,  it  was  too 
cold,  and  they  were  slaughtered  in  an 
old  barn  which  was  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  has  not  been  used  since  for  cattle. 
Every  part  of  these  diseased  animals  ex¬ 
cept  the  hides  was  buried. 

The  stables  were  scrubbed  with  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  and  then 
sprayed  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
remained  about  36  hours,  and  then  was 
scrubbed  oil  again  with  potash  solution. 
All  this  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Faust  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  New  York,  and  I  believe,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  similar  directions  were  given 
by  Dr.  Faust  to  others  ;  whether  carried 
out  by  others  I  do  not  know.  We  had 
enough  of  it,  and  did  not  want  any 
more. 

We  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
wisdom  of  our  asking  the  State  Board  to 
inspect  our  herd.  We  were  well  treated, 
and  fairly  recompensed,  but  many  others 
have  not  been  so  fortunate,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  dairymen  of  the  State 
should  be  put  in  the  power  of  a  force, 
such  as  would  necessarily  be  appointed 
to  carry  out  a  stringent  law  such  as 
the  State  Board  of  Health  ask  for, 
and  those  interested  demand.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  constant  agitation  of  the 
matter,  an  injury  to  the  producer  and 
consumer  of  milk.  The  view  taken  of 
the  matter  by  the  advanced  professional 
veterinarians  is  too  professional,  and  ex¬ 
aggerates  the  danger  very  greatly.  The 
tuberculin  test  is  too  severe,  should  be 
in  the  most  careful  hands,  and  may  be 
cruel  to  the  animal,  unjust  to  the 
owner,  and  an  injury,  also,  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  dairy  products. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

From  Dr.  Grange  of  Michigan. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Cushman  has  made 
some  very  excellent  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  advisability  of  disinfecting 
premises  which  have  recently  contained 
tubercular  animals,  because  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  proper  disinfection 
is  one  of  the  important  features  to  be 
kept  in  mind  while  endeavoring  to  ex¬ 


terminate  a  communicable  disease.  With 
regard  to  my  observation  in  the  matter 
of  handling  cattle  after  they  have  been 
condemned  as  being  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis,  I  always  endeavor  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  but  am  not  able  to 
say  from  recent  observation,  how  this 
is  conducted  by  inspectors  throughout 
the  country. 

Great  Importance  of  the  Matter. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cushman’s  letter,  present¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  State  disinfection 
of  all  infected  premises,  after  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  tuberculous  cattle  by  the  State 
authorities,  and  urging  that  the  farmers 
demand  that  inspection  and  disinfection 
go  hand  in  hand,  is  so  excellent  in  every 
way  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  express¬ 
ing  hearty  approval  of  his  suggestions. 
He  has  covered  the  ground  so  thoroughly 
that  little  remains  to  be  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  albeit  it  is  such  an  important  one 
to  the  farmers  and  to  humanity  at 
large. 

As  Mr.  Cushman  forcibly  says,  it  is, 
indeed,  “throwing  State  money  away  ” 
to  condemn  and  kill  cattle,  and  then 
neglect  a  thorough  extermination  of  the 
lurking  disease  germs  in  the  buildings, 
which  is  in  itself  a  task  of  no  small 
difficulty,  and  one  requiring  the  utmost 
care  that  a  scientifically  educated  man 
can  give,  and  which  the  average  man 
does  not  know  how  to  give.  And  not 
only  should  the  buildings  and  all  uten¬ 
sils  be  disinfected,  but  all  manure  should 
be  hauled  out  and  spread  on  fields  to 
which  cattle  will  not  have  access  that 
season,  and  which  do  not  drain  into 
water  supplies,  so  that  the  sunlight  will 
destroy  the  germs.  Prof.  Koch  says 
that  strong  sunlight  is  fatal  to  them  in 
seven  hours,  though,  of  course,  it  is 
necessary,  if  this  result  is  to  be  expected, 
that  the  sun  shall  have  full  access  to  the 
germs;  it  has  no  effect,  of  course,  on 
those  germs  hidden  in  the  manure, 
though  after  exposure  to  the  elements, 
the  disintegration  necessarily  conse¬ 
quent  would  present  them  to  the  light. 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  infec¬ 
tion  from  diseased  carcasses  en  route  to 
fertilizer  works,  there  is  no  danger,  un¬ 
less  portions  be  dropped  on  the  high¬ 
way,  or  the  men  handling  them  spread 
the  germs  by  incautiously  handling 
things  which  other  persons  may  after¬ 
ward  touch  unknowingly,  and  thereby 
possibly  convey  the  germs  into  their 
mouths,  or,  possibly,  into  a  wound.  The 
carcasses  being  in  a  damp  condition,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  germs  to  be  blown 
about.  Our  chief  danger  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  lies  from  infection  by  means  of  the 
dried  germs,  carried  through  the  air, 
(which  retain  their  vitality  for  years  in 
darkness),  and  from  milk.  There  is  very 
little  danger  from  meat,  as  most  people 
cook  it  thoroughly  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
milk,  there  is  danger,  taken,  as  it  is, 
directly  into  the  stomach  in  a  raw  state. 
Many  people  scout  at  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  danger  from  the  use  of  milk, 
on  the  ground  that,  if  it  had  been 
dangerous,  how  is  it  possible  to  account 
for  their  healthy  condition  ?  But  it  is 
the  dead  we  must  consider  in  this  con¬ 
nection — not  the  living.  Otherwise,  we 
could,  with  equal  justice,  point  to  the 
survivors  of  the  famous  “600,”  and  claim 
that  Balaklava  must  have  been  a  health¬ 
ful  spot ! 

Mr.  Cushman’s  suggestions  should 
lead  to  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
present  methods  of  carrying  out  State 
inspection,  which  will  insure  to  each 
farmer  who  undergoes  it  the  greatest 
possible  immunity  from  a  future  out¬ 
break  of  the  disease.  Tuberculosis  germs 
are  like  other  disease  germs,  inasmuch 
as  they  require  not  only  a  suitable  soil, 
but  also  proper  conditions  for  their 
germination;  and  as  we  can  -never  be 
sure  at  what  time  we,  or  our'cattle,  may 
be  offering  them  just  the  proper  condi¬ 
tions  for  their  growth,  it  behooves  us  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  that  will  insure 
both  our  own  safety  and  that  of  our 
herds.  Hence,  we]i  should*‘ohave  sour 


buildings  most  thoroughly  disinfected, 
after  inspection,  by  competent  officials. 

I  cannot  say  as  to  the  method  of  dis¬ 
infection  followed  in  Pennsylvania  now, 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
State  officials  do  not  attend  to  it  them¬ 
selves,  but  merely  give  directions  as  to 
the  detail.  I  think,  however,  that  we 
can  rest  assured  that  our  present  able 
State  Veterinarian,  Dr.  Pearson,  will  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  be  done  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  people.  G.  r.  f. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Self-Sustaining  Cows.  —  The  latest 
live  stock  story  comes  from  Kansas,  and 
runs  as  follows  :  “  In  Kansas,  once, 
after  a  drought  and  a  grasshopper  visi¬ 
tation  had  destroyed  all  the  crops,  the 
people  of  a  certain  neighborhood  met  to 
devise  means  of  getting  through  the 
winter  without  starving.  After  several 
had  spoken,  a  fellow  got  up  and  said 
cheerfully  that  his  family  could  pull 
through,  as  he  had  a  cow.  *  But  you 
have  no  feed,  and  what  good  will  a  cow 
do  if  you  can’t  feed  her?’  he  was  asked. 
‘  The  cow  is  all  right’,  he  answered ; 
‘she  doesn’t  need  any  feed — she  sucks 
herself.’  ” 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

from  dams  that  made  18  lbs.  8  ozs.,  17  lbs.  12 
ozs.,  24  lbs.  3  ozs.  honest  printed  butter  In  7  days 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 


Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Btiils  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


rnD  Oil  C-GALLOWAY  BULL  CALVES, 
vftLC  extra  fine,  first  premium. 

A.  M.  LA  GRANGE,  Fuller’s  Sta.,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

ourgh.  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Plus. 


Have  CONFIDENCE  and  buy  a  Bull  Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


BUTTERMAKER 

wanted  at  once,  by 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y., 
Breeders  of  POLAND-CIIINA  SWINE. 


Four  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  La  Grippe. 
It  ran  into  Pneumonia.  My  Cough  was  something 
terrible.  Doctors  failed  to  give  me  any  relief.  I  be¬ 
came  so  weak  I  could  not  turn  In  bed.  Finally,  my 
wife  got  a  bottle  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  Before  I 
had  used  one-half  of  it,  my  Cough  was  easier,  and  I 
was  soon  completely  restored.  I  have  no  hesitation 
In  saying  that  YOUR  EXPECTORANT  SAVED  MY 
LIFE,  and  It  is  my  wish  that  the  world  shall  know  of 
this  grand  medicine.— J.  E.  HO  ISLE  Y,  Proprietor  of 
the  Halsey  House,  New  Holland,  O.,  Nov.  5,  1895. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 


Lameness  Cured  by 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  C'o.„ 


a  few  applications.  If 
your  horse  is  lame  and 
you  cannot  locate  it,  ap¬ 
ply  the  Elixir,  which  lo¬ 
cates  lameness  by  re¬ 
maining  moist  on  the 
part  affected,  the  rest 
drying  out.  A  few  more 
applications  will  effect  a 
cure.  Never  scars  or 
changes  the  hair. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

is  the  standard  remedy  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils, 
Callous  of  all  kinds,  Spavins,  Ringbone,  Cockle 
Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Most  highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either 
Elixir  froe  for  three  2-eent  stamps  for  postage, 
kitty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

I>R.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 
27  It  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPAVINS 


absolutely  removed  and 
permanently  cured  in  24 
hours  without  pain  with 

Dr.  McKEE’S 
MAGIC  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Spavins.  Splints.  Ringbones.  Curbs,  Capped  Hocks, 
Knees  and  Elbows,  Sweeny, Sprains,  Swelled  Legs, 
Enlarged  and  Suppurated  Glands,  Rheumatism, 
Shoe  Boils,  Navicular  Disease.  Wind  Puffs,  Joint 
Lameness.  Fistula,  Quittor.  Lumpy  Jaws.  Soft 
Bunches,  Bony  Growths.  For  particulars  address 
O.  VV.  McKEK,  Benson,  Minn. 


”MNG  Still  King. 

THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  control  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  greater  than  ever. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  nil 

Nickel,  $1.50.  $liUU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  RAWC,'SNE- 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

KMUSERS  LIQUID  EXTRACTofSMOKH 

.Ci rc u  lar.E.KRAUSER&BRO.MHJON.PA, 


Qnnn  FERRETS.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 
are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  10  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH,  New  London. O 


SOUTH  DOWNS. 

Rams,  and  a  few  choice  Breeding  Ewes  for  sale 
L.  B.  FKEAR,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


WOODLAND  FARM  or 

J.  E.  WING,  Manager,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  Chester  Whites, 

Choice  Strains:  eight-week  Pigs;  Boars  and  Sows 
all  ages,  not  akin.  Send  your  address,  we  will 
send  you  description  and  quote  you  prices  farmers 
can  pay  these  hard  times. 

HAMILTON  &  CO..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


YORKSHIRES 

Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  young  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  KURLBUT.  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jcrseys  and  Poultry  "r,™”*1 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  New  Madison.O 


SELECTED  PEKIN  DUCKS;  extra  stock 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


LOTS  OF  EGOS 


when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  ’96 


MANN’S 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g free  if  you 
name  thiB  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Milford.  Mass. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS., 
Sue.  to  The  Fj.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running, dur- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
6  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 

•  ?  No.  10,  $6.75 ;  No.  9,  87.90; 
i  -3  No.  8.  $9.60;  No.  3.  $10:  Nod. 

•  •  $18;  No.  2,  for  power,  $25. 

Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E,  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 


THYMO-CRESOL  i^sSfcz?. 

l,lw  Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 

eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous  ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water ;  sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 


There  Is  No  Doubt 


About  the 

MERIT  of 


THE  KEYSTONE 

ICHORNiNG 


It  cuts  both  ways,  does  not  crush.  One  clip  r*  —knife 
1  and  the  horns  are  off  close.  Write  for  circular.  A.  C.  RROSIUS,  Cochran 
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Humorous. 

What  are  the  wild  waves  saying 
As  over  the  sands  they  sigh  ? 

Why  do  they  groan  and  grumble? 

Is  it  ’cause  they’re  tied  so  high  ? 

My  child  the  wild  waves  murmur, 

And  angry  passions  show, 

Because  Borne  careless  wader 
Has  stepped  on  their  under-toe. 

—Lawrence  Hutton,  in  Harper's. 

Never  disturb  a  brooding  hen.  You 
may  break  the  set. — Boston  Transcript. 

“Mr.  Insight,  give  the  class  your  idea 
of  optimist  and  pessimist.”  “  Yes,  sir. 
An  optimist  is  a  man  who  is  happy 
when  he’s  miserable,  and  a  pessimist  is 
a  man  who  is  miserable  when  he’s 
happy.” — Chicago  Record. 

She:  “  And  do  you  tell  me  your  every 
thought,  dearest?”  He  (enthusiastic¬ 
ally)  :  “  Yes,  darling,  and  more,  too. 
Why,  there  isn’t  a  day  passes  that  I 
don’t  tell  you  lots  of  things  that  I  never 
think  at  all.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  certain  she’d  heard 
burglars.  “  Then  you  may  be  sure  my 
watch  is  gone,”  said  Jones,  when  he 
had  lit  the  candle.  “  It’s  not  gone,  but 
going.”  Then  they  both  chuckled, 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. — 
Ally  Slopcr. 

Dobbs  :  “  Do  you  notice  any  difference 
in  your  wife  now  from  the  days  of  your 
courtship?”  Nobbs :  “  Y'es,  I  do.  In 
those  days  she  would  be  content  to  sit 
on  my  knee  ;  now  she  sits  on  me  alto¬ 
gether  whenever  she  gets  an  oppor 
tunity.” — Tit-Bits. 

“  So  you  have  got  a  wife,”  said  Gibbs, 
to  a  newly-manied  man.  “I  don’t 
know — don’t  know,”  replied  the  man, 
with  evident  hesitation.  “Sometimes  1 
think  I’ve  got  her  and  sometimes  I  think 
she’s  got  me.  You  see  I’ve  only  been 
married  a  few  months,  and  I  can’t  tell 
just  yet  how  the  combination  is  going 
to  turn  out.” — Modes  and  Fabrics. 

Question:  “What  is  a  politician?” 
Answer:  “A  politician  is  a  man  who 
understands  politics.”  Q  :  “  What  is  pol¬ 
itics  ?  ”  A.  :  “  Politics  is  the  art  of  get¬ 
ting  a  $700  man  a  $3  000  job.”  Q  :  “Is 
that  all  there  is  to  politics  ?  ”  A. :  “  No.  ” 
Q.:  “What  else?”  A.:  “  The  man  has 
to  study  out  a  way  to  get  re-elected  to 
his  $3  000  job  without  spending  $2,900 
with  the  boys.” — Chicago  Journal. 


Ittijjcdinnctut.s 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLKS  A  I.E  PRICES.  Delivered  Fit  EE 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
*  W.  INGERS0LL.  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Sppcial  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

mm  ng  |*5  >fK  Send  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
IS  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 


you  'i  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  imported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees.  25c.  'it  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 

a  special  offer. 


'This  is 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


Iiirri/1  V  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
WLCIYLI  quired,  failure  impossibles  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

SA.WareCii  Itox5B08.Boston.Masa 


YORK  WASHER. 

For  simplicity,  durability,  and  ease  of 
oue-ation  Superior  to  all  others. 
Many  in  use,  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Circulars  free 

Address  N.  t;  BAUGHMAN, 
York,  Pa. 


DO  YOU 


CROW  ROOTS? 


Or  do  you  want  to  feed  small  app 
If  so.  you  ought  to  have  a  HOOT 
make  them  and  send  them  out 


les  and  potatoes? 
CUTTER.  We 


ON  TRIAL 


not  to  be  paid  for  unless  you  like  them  and  find  them 
to  be  the  best  Root  Cutter  made  We  can't  be  mo  e 
liberal  can  we?  Where  we  have  no  agent,  we  will 
ship  the  fi  st  one  direct  to  a  farmer  at  introductoiy 
(mariutanturers’)  price.  These  cutte  s  cut  either  roots 
or  sauerkraut.  You  can  make  money  selling  our 
Cutters,  Wagons,  Windmills,  etc.  Write  us 

N0.37RS  THE  farmers  handy  WAGON  CO., 

is  entitled.. to  a  wagon.  saglnaw,  mich. 


Let  it  storm,  and  blow,  and  freeze 
— your  cows,  horses,  and  hens  will  £ 
not  care  if  your  buildings  are  sheathed 
with***** 


NEPONSET 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC. 


It  costs  much  less  than  shingles — absolutely 
water-proof,  wind-proof,  frost-proof,  and  durable 
— any  one  can  put  it  on . 


We  will  send  you  Free  of  expense 

Samples  and  Particulars. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

Sole  flfrs.  East  Walpole,  Mass. 


/  YOUR  HENHOUSE. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 

■who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  Re¬ 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along.the  banks  of  Lake  Krie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


you'shoulJ  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  one  which  will 

PRODUCE  THAT  STRONG  GROWTH  OF  ROOT  so  necessary 
to  enable  the  plant  to  stand  the  rigors  of  winter,  the 
residum  left  in  the  soil  Will  HELP  THE  CROP  through 


FOR  WINTER  WHEAT 

the  coming  season  and  insure  a  good  catch  of  grass,  rtrvpr  Co  Cleveland  Ohio. 

We  recommend  aline  which  meets  every  requirement.  GIG  Vela  H  Q  Ury  er  GO. .  OietLIdriUV^ll 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

1  15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

|  Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
1  it  better  than  hand  wor’;,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
i  tii  ■  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.Senttoany  responsible  party 
i  subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
i  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
i  Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 

I  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  -  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


I YITANK  heater 

For  Warming  Water  in  Stock  Tanks 


Will  Save  Double  Its  Cost 
IN  ONE  SEASON. 

It  Is  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece.  No 
sheet-iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to 
melt  and  cause  leak.  It  is 
permanently  located  in  tank 
during  winter.  Need  not  he 
removed  to  kindle  tire;  burns 
line  or  coarse  coal,  cobs, 
chunks  of  wood  and  almost 
any  kind  of  fuel.  A  small  hoy 
can  easily  operate  it.  Also 

IXL  FEED  GRINDERS, 
STALK  CUTTERS&CO 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 


U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

113  Water  Street,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Cider  Machinery.— Se^d  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co’..  U8  West  Water  St..  Sjracuse.N.Y 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

line  manufacturer,  of  In  n  Creatln  •  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Bu-Cq  -  Force  Fumpa. 
Buckeye,  filobe  and  LhamplorOj  fn  Mowers.  Sena 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prior' . 

MAST.  FOOSiCO.f^  tlNCFI  ELD.  O. 


WOVEN  K  FENCE 

Over  508tyles’  one-nth  Horse-nigh, 
<<-e«»oog,  Pig  eon 
/b  .GOwen  t  gnt.  you 

JeJoB  4Q  t*  60  rod»  »  MW  *cr 

-<v.  <!2  to  20 On  a  Rod* 

_  Jlilustr&tea  j«.ta*o<rie  f  ree. 

K  iTbE^MAN  8RC8  , 

IKidgeviile.  *  In  ' 


Sndiena. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  J 

IS  TIIE  BEST  FOK  FARM  USE.  • 
25  and  28-inch  for  hog  lots.  46. 55  and  58-  • 
Inch  for  general  use. 

SeDd  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYS  TONE  WO  YEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO . ,  • 

19  Bush  St..  Peoria.  Ill.  • 


We  offer  you,  in  addition  to  our  Stationary  Engine, 

THE  “  STERLING  ” 

GASOLINE  PORTABLE 

Having  all  the  advantages  of  the  “  Charter.” 
SUBSTANTIAL,  COMPACT,  EFFECTIVE, 

SAFE,  RELIABLE,  DURABLE 
Cut,  Description,  etc.,  on  application  to 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O  Box  26.  Sterling.  Ill 


I  A  WIND  MILL 


HAT  YOU  CAN  RELY  UPON 

jr  all  the  purposes  the  GOOD  HUE 

- —a  ^  ^  PUMP  AND 

POWER 

r  is  not  hue  MILL 


'or  which’  wind 
uills  are  used 


1THERS — IT 


Our 


We  also 
make  a 
full  line  i 
grinding  mills 
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THE  JERSEY  GRADE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

SHE  MAKES  OVER  A  MISSISSIPPI  COUNTY. 

Home  Grown  Heifers  and  Texas  Steers. 

Over  20  years  ago.  Col.  W.  B.  Montgomery,  of  Stark- 
ville,  Miss.,  began  to  collect  a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle. 
He  was  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  the  day  would 
come  when  dairying  would  be  a  profitable  industry  in 
the  Gulf  States  and  Mexico,  and  he  set  out  to  produce 
the  typical  Southern  dairy  cow — an  animal  which 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  that  warm  climate. 
All  Southern  breeders  know  of  the  dangers  of  bring¬ 
ing  mature  cattle  to  the  Gulf  States  from  the  North. 
The  dreaded  “acclimation  fever”  has  slain  thousands 
of  choice  animals.  Col.  Mont¬ 
gomery  quickly  saw  that,  taking 
losses  from  “fever”  into  con¬ 
sideration,  a  good  “  acclimated  ” 

Jersey  cow  would  cost  too  much 
for  the  practical  dairyman.  He, 
therefore,  determined  to  breed 
grades,  and  to  make  his  home 
county  (Oktibbeha),  headquarters 
for  the  trade  in  “Mississippi 
dairy  cattle  ”.  Accordingly,  he 
encouraged  the  purchase  of  sur¬ 
plus  Jersey  bulls  by  farmers, 
selling  them  at  low  figures  in 
order  to  get  them  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  would,  otherwise, 
use  a  scrub.  Then  he  set  out  to 
demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the 
Jersey  grade  as  a  butter  pro¬ 
ducer.  Public  tests  were  made 
and  the  grades  were  compared 
with  the  thoroughbreds  and  the 
old-time  scrubs,  so  that  all  could 
see  what  it  meant  to  put  the  new 
wine  of  improved  blood  with  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  old 
“  natives  ”.  The  result  is  that, 
to-day,  there  is  hardly  a  cow  in 
Oktibbeha  County  that  does  not 
show  Jersey  markings,  while 
nearly  4,000  heifers  are  sold  each 
year  to  supply  Mexican  dairies. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  the  possibilities  in 
improved  grade  breeding  that  this 
country  has  known.  It  is  more 
remarkable,  even,  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  celebrated  “  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Jerseys”  of  New 
York  State. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Saunders,  of  Stark- 
ville,  is  one  of  the  largest  dealers 
in  Jersey  grade  heifers,  and  he 
has  told  us  something  about  the 
business  as  conducted  in  the 
South.  Most  of  these  Mississippi 
cattle  go  to  Monterey,  Mexico, 
where  dairying  is  developing 

rapidly.  The  grades  average  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  Jersey  blood,  and  bring  from  $25  to  $35  each 
as  two-year-olds.  When  sold  in  Mexico,  these  heifers 
bring  from  $125  to  $150  in  Mexican  money.  The  cost 
of  raising  a  heifer  to  two  years,  is  estimated  at  $10. 
In  the  mild  climate  of  Mississippi,  they  run  in  the 
pasture  from  the  time  they  are  weaned  until  they  are 
sold.  The  young  stock  are  never  housed,  the  shelter 
of  the  woods  or  cane  brakes  being  ample.  The  ground 
may  be  frozen  for  a  few  days  during  the  winter,  in 
which  ease  they  are  fed  Alfalfa  hay  ;  but  with  this 
exception,  they  can  find  ample  pasturage  all  through 
the  year. 

Mexican  buyers  come  direct  to  the  farms  and  make 
their  purchases.  Northeastern  Mississippi  is  about 


the  northern  point  of  safety  for  Mexican  breeders. 
When  taken  from  above  the  Tennessee  line  to  Mexico, 
the  danger  from  the  fever  is  increased ;  but  these 
tough,  vigorous  heifers  from  Oktibbeha  County,  can 
be  taken  South  without  danger.  Col.  Montgomery’s 
original  stock  was  of  the  highest  quality,  and  most 
of  the  farmers  naturally  used  bulls  of  his  breeding. 
The  result  has  been  to  produce  a  wonderfully  uniform 
line  of  grades,  since  there  was  considerable  uniform¬ 
ity  about  the  “  scrubs  ”  or  natives.  In  this  way,  there 
has  been  produced  a  distinct  form  and  type  of  the 
Jersey  grade  cow — of  great  value  as  a  dairy  animal 
for  the  South.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Oktibbeha 
County  is  better  situated  for  producing  dairy  stock 
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than  dozens  of  other  southern  counties.  In  fact,  it 
has  not,  by  any  means,  the  best  soil  or  the  best  of 
railroad  facilities.  It  has,  however,  the  reputation  of 
producing  first-class  Jersey  grades.  It  has  been  ad¬ 
vertised  all  over  the  South  as  a  Jersey  grade  county. 
The  farmers  worked  together  to  produce  a  uniform 
grade  of  cattle,  and  they  now  breed  enough  good 
heifers  to  make  it  an  object  for  large  buyers  to  come 
to  them.  Buyers  go  to  western  New  York  for  apples, 
to  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  or  to  St.  Joseph  County, 
Mich.,  for  peppermint;  to  Humboldt,  Kan.,  for  horses  ; 
to  Elgin,  Ill.,  for  butter  ;  to  Delaware  for  peaches,  or 
to  the  Ohio  Lake  counties  for  grapes,  because  they 
know  that  the  people  of  these  districts  are  making 
special  efforts  to  produce  both  quantity  and  quality 


of  these  products.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Mexican 
cow  buyers  go  to  Starkville  because  they  are  sure  to 
get  what  they  want  with  little  effort.  That  is  a  great 
illustration  of  the  value  of  cooperation  among  farmers 
in  the  production  of  a  uniform  line  of  goods. 

The  “  Mississippi  Jersey”  has  advertised  herself  by 
her  own  butter.  There  are  several  home  creameries, 
and  the  butter  has  long  been  popular  in  such  cities  as 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  In  fact,  it  was  the  butter 
that  sold  the  cows,  for  buyers  were  so  much  pleased 
with  it  that  they  followed  it  up  to  see  where  it  came 
from.  Other  parts  of  the  South,  with  just  the  same 
stock  food,  but  with  ordinary  cows,  were  sending  in¬ 
ferior  butter.  It  did  not  take  long  to  see  that  the 

superiority  was  due  to  the  Jersey 
blood,  and  when  that  was  seen, 
of  course,  Jersey  blood  went  to  a 
premium. 

A  good  many  steers  are  fed  for 
beef  in  this  county.  Are  the 
Jersey  grade  steers  raised  ?  No. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Jersey 
grade  cow  that  she  is  able  to  pay 
her  own  way  and  support  her 
little  brother,  too ;  but  these 
Mississippi  dairymen  have  found 
a  better  way.  All  but  the 
choicest  Jersey  bulls  are  vealed 
or  killed  at  birth.  The  car  that 
takes  away  a  load  of  Jersey  heif¬ 
ers  generally  comes  back  from 
Texas  filled  with  big  Short-horn 
or  Hereford  grade  steers.  These 
are  turned  into  the  pastures  and 
fed  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  cot¬ 
ton  hulls  or,  in  fall  and  winter, 
on  Alfalfa  hay  and  cotton-seed 
meal.  After  about  90  days’  feed¬ 
ing,  they  are  sold  to  make  way 
for  another  lot.  Buyers  come 
after  the  steers  just  as  they  come 
after  the  heifers.  Thus,  while  it 
pays  to  breed  the  heifers  at 
home,  it  also  pays  to  import  the 
steers.  In  other  words,  the  first 
two  years  of  a  buttermaking  ma¬ 
chine  are  more  profitably  spent 
in  Mississippi,  while  the  early 
life  of  a  beef-maker  is  more  of  a 
success  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Saunders  says  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  beef  and  butter¬ 
making  on  business-like  methods, 
has  done  more  for  the  agriculture 
of  Oktibbeha  County  than  any¬ 
thing  else  yet  attempted.  It  has 
diversified  farming,  and  given  the 
farmers  four  cash  products  when, 
formerly,  they  had  but  one — cot¬ 
ton.  Now,  they  can  sell  beef, 
butter,  heifers  and  cotton.  In 
former  years,  hardly  a  week 
passed  without  bringing  a  car-load  of  pork  from  the 
West.  Now  they  use  hardly  half  a  dozen  car-loads  in 
a  year.  The  meat  is  now  made  on  their  own  farms, 
and  improved  breeds  of  hogs  are  to  be  seen  every¬ 
where.  The  best  of  it  is  that  the  cotton  crop  is  larger 
than  ever,  for  improved  stock  raising  has  compelled 
better  care  of  grass  lands.  This  means  more  manure, 
and  that  means  more  of  aU  useful  crops.  Surely,  if 
one  cares  to  see  evidences  of  the  beneficent  reign 
of  Queen  Jersey  Cow,  he  will  find  it  in  Oktibbeha 
County,  Miss.  Alfalfa  has  been  a  great  help  in 
developing  the  dairy  interests  of  Mississippi.  It  has 
helped  to  solve  the  food  problem,  which  was  almost 
as  important  as  tbs  introduction  of  the  best  Jersey 
blood,  h.  w.  c. 
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JESSE  KERSEY  SHARPLESS. 

The  originator  of  the  Sharpless  strawberry  was 
born  at  Catawissa,  Columbia  County,  Pa.,  September 
3,  1818,  in  the  old  “high  house”  at  the  plant  of  the 
Catawissa  Fiber  Company,  then  owned  by  his  father. 
The  old  house  is  still  standing.  Ilis  parents,  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Harriet  Bousall  Sharpless,  were  Quakers, 
the  former  a  native  of  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  and  the 
latter  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

As  a  boy,  he  worked  for  his  father  in  the  old  paper 
mill.  The  educational  facilities  afforded  in  those 
days  were  very  meager,  and  young  Sharpless’s  early 
education  was  confined  to  the  “subscription”  schools. 
At  the  age  of  18,  he  entered  the  store  of  George  Reif- 
snyder,  at  Newcastle,  Pa,  as  clerk,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  four  years.  In  1840,  he  became  a  partner  with 
his  brother  John  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Cata¬ 
wissa,  the  store  standing  upon  the  site  of  the  building 
now  occupied  by  his  son,  A.  H.  Sharpless.  In  1842, 
this  partnership  was  dissolved,  J.  K.  Sharpless  con¬ 
tinuing  the  business  at  the  old  stand.  In  this  year, 
1842,  on  December  22,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mary  Margaret  Harder,  of  Catawissa,  since  deceased. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  successfully  carried 
on  the  business  alone.  During  this  time,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  section  purchased  their  goods  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  making  bi-yearly  trips  to  the  city.  When 
the  canal  was  open,  they  made  the  trip  by  “  packet 
boat,”  and  in  the  winter  by  stage.  It  took  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  to  get  the  goods  from  the  city.  In 
1867,  he  took  his  son,  Ambrose  II.,  into  partnership, 
and  later,  his  son,  Charles  C.,  the  business  passing  in 
1889,  to  the  two  sons,  and  later,  owing  to  the  death 
of  the  latter,  to  A.  H.  Sharpless,  by  whom  it  is  still 
conducted.  By  strict  attention  to  business,  coupled 
with  a  reputation  for  business  integrity  and  honesty 
that  was  recognized  and  respected  wherever  the 
firm  was  known,  he  amassed  a  competence.  He  is  not 
a  member  of  any  church,  but  his  religious  convic¬ 
tions  are  strongly  with  the  Quakers,  and  his  whole 
life  has  been  strongly  marked  with  the  tenets  of  that 
faith. 

To  the  world  of  horticulture,  he  is  well-known  as 
the  originator  of  the  celebrated  Sharpless  straw¬ 
berry,  which,  notwithstanding  its  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  existence,  was  never  larger  or  of  finer 
flavor  than  this  year.  It  may  be  that  the  soil  in  this 
vicinity  has  an  influence  upon  the  life  of  this  berry, 
for  the  crop  in  this  section,  this  year,  has  been  a 
marvelous  one.  The  berry  was  the  result  of  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Sharpless,  who 
early  became  interested  in  small  fruits.  Indeed,  the 
spacious  garden  connected  with  his  comfortable  home 
was  an  experiment  station  upon  a  small  scale,  filled 
with  the  choicest  varieties  of  small  fruits.  The  berry 
was  the  result  of  mixed  seed  of  the  Jucunda,  Charles 
Downing,  Wilson  and  Colonel  Cheney,  and  its  charac¬ 
teristics  have  been  fully  desci’ibed  years  ago  in  these 
columns,  plants  having  been  set  out  as  soon  as  it  was 
announced  in  the  Rural  Grounds. 

While  Mr.  Sharpless  had  every  faith  in  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  new  berry,  he  would  not  place  it  upon 
the  market  without  the  indorsement  of  some  of  the 
noted  fruit  growers,  and  it  was  entrusted  to  the  well- 
known  firm  of  ELlwanger  &  Barry.  At  first,  their 
letters  to  him  were  rather  discouraging,  in  view  of 
the  great  number  of  new  varieties  then  being  intro¬ 
duced,  which  were  proving  worthless.  Too  late,  they 
discovered  its  merits  ;  Mr.  Sharpless  had  sold  and 
given  away  a  number  of  plants  when  the  proposition 
came  making  a  flattering  offer  for  the  sole  control  of 
the  growing  and  sale  of  plants,  and,  through  his  dis¬ 
inclination  to  call  in  and  destroy  those  sent  out,  the 
monopoly  of  their  growth  and  sale  was  lost.  He 
eventually  realized  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  plant  instead  of  the  big  return  he  merited, 
and  has  lived  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  being  a  public 
benefactor  which,  to  him,  is  greater  than  any  money 
remuneration,  and  now  in  his  declining  years  he  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  for 
producing  one  of  the  best  varieties  known.  f. 


shaft.  Use  a  stone  20  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  and 
be  sure  to  get  a  good  one.  An  Amherst  is  better  than 
a  Berea,  for  all  purposes.  If  geared  higher  than  two 
to  one,  it  will  run  hard,  and  much  less  gear  would 
not  turn  fast  enough.  It  is  the  fast  motion  that  cuts. 
One  may  find  an  excellent  pair  of  cranks  from  some 
old  bicycle  ;  a  friend  gave  me  mine.  One  can  grind 
anything.  I  use  it  more  for  grinding  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  knives  than  anything  else.  Try  it  and  see  how 
your  wife  will  stand  by  with  admiring  gaze,  and  praise 
your  ingenuity.  w.  d.  watson. 

Harrison  County,  O. 

Value  of  Millet  for  Hay. 

Many  acres  of  millet  are  grown  in  this  locality.  I 
asked  a  farmer  about  it.  He  said,  “  Oh,  millet  makes 
lots  of  feed  !  I  donlt  know  what  one  can  grow  that 
will  make  so  much  per  acre.  But  I  never  like  to  feed 
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millet  to  horses  ;  it  excites  the  kidneys.  If  fed  to 
horses,  it  must  be  cut  very  early  to  leave  the  starch 
in  the  stalk,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  the  mass  of 
seeds.  I  like  it  for  cows  and  young  cattle.  It  is  far 
better  than  Timothy  for  cows,  and  is  a  vastly  greater 
yielder.” 

Farmers  like  to  sow  it  by  June  1,  in  central  Indiana. 
A  sharp  frost  in  the  spring  may  kill  it,  and,  if  sown 
too  late,  it  comes  off  too  late  for  timely  seeding  to 
wheat,  and  the  heavy  dews  and  short,  cool  days  of 
September,  cure  it  very  slowly,  as  its  swath  is  often  a 
foot  deep.  I  like  to  break  millet  ground  when  I  break 
for  corn,  if  I  can,  without  making  the  corn  late  ;  then 
harrow  every  week  or  two  till  the  last  week  of  May, 
and  sow  on  a  firm,  clean  seedbed.  Last  year,  it  was 
so  dry  that  I  sowed  as  above,  through  a  shoe  wheat 
drill,  with  the  seed  in  the  wheat  box  instead  of  the 
grass  seed  box,  and  it  did  the  best  of  any  I  ever  grew. 
The  shoe  parted  the  dust  mulch,  and  the  seed  fell  on 
the  damp  soil  below.  If  sown  and  harrowed  in,  it 
would  have  mostly  perished  in  the  dry  mulch. 

One  needs  a  tedder  to  cure  it,  as  it  is  so  fluffy  and 
coarse  ;  but  if  sown  thickly,  say,  1%  bushel  per  acre, 
it  will  not  be  coarse.  Be  sure  to  get  German  millet 
seed,  not  imported,  and  test  it  before  seeding,  as  it  is 
often  stacked  before  thrashing,  and  if  it  heat  much, 
it  will  not  grow.  I  lost  a  small  sowing  absolutely 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Grindstone  for  Grundy. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July 
22,  Fred  Grundy  makes  a  request  for  any  device  by 
which  one  man  can  turn  and  grind  with  comparative 
ease.  The  device  shown  at  Fig.  226  may  suit  his  pur¬ 
pose.  I  was  once  in  the  same  fix,  and  had  to  call  on 
my  better  half  to  turn,  and  I  never  once  thought  that 
she  did  it  with  any  great  relish  ;  so  I  went  to  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  machine  that  would  do  the  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  cost  little.  The  only  thing  about  the 
grindstone  business  that  a  man’s  wife  can’t  under¬ 
stand,  is  why  she  cannot  hold  the  tool  and  he  do  the 
turning. 

Take  the  small  sprocket  wheels  and  chain  from  an 
old  worn  binder  or  other  farm  machinery,  and  gear 
it  two  to  one  ;  that  is,  the  lower  or  crank  shaft  wheel 
must  have  twice  as  many  cogs  as  the  one  on  the  stone 


that  way  once.  Since  our  improved  fodder  machines 
for  harvesting  and  shredding  have  come  in,  we  are 
not  growing  so  much  millet.  e.  ii.  collins. 

Central  Indiana. 

Roadmaking  in  Indiana. 

I  must  protest  against  the  advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  a  recent  issue,  about  roadmaking.  As  I  know 
farmers,  they  are  practical  men,  and  the  roads  of  a 
country  are  in  the  best  hands  when  at  the  command 
of  the  owners  of  the  land.  If  a  farmer  has  the  ability 
to  manage  a  farm  successfully,  none  will  be  more 
interested  or  better  prepared  to  manage  the  road  that 
passes  by  it.  And  in  the  multitude  of  counsel,  there 
is  wisdom.  It  would,  indeed,  add  much  to  our  hard¬ 
ships  if  we  had  to  pay  all  our  road  tax  in  money,  and 
not  nearly  so  much  work,  or  so  good  work,  could  be 
done  with  it  as  the  farmers  themselves  do  in  its  stead. 


They  have  better  teams,  draw  bigger  loads,  drive 
them  along  faster,  and  are  not  so  particular  about  a 
little  time,  as  those  who  make  a  living  by  teaming. 
All  supervisors  in  this  section  will  tell  you  that  the 
farmers  and  land  owners  do  the  best  and  most  work 
they  get  for  the  money,  and  the  main  roads  leading 
into  our  little  city,  are  far  better  than  the  streets  of 
the  city.  There  most  of  the  road  tax  is  paid  in 
money,  and  the  work  is  hired.  The  men  employed 
are  such  as  work  on  railroads  and  other  corporate 
work,  and  their  principal  stock  in  trade  is  shirking. 
Such  help  is  poor,  the  work  done  is  poor  and  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Sometimes  the  trustee  lets  the  work  of  ditching  and 
grading  by  contract,  and  to  the  lowest  bidder  ;  but  in 
most  cases,  the  supervisor,  with  the  aid  of  the  tax¬ 
payers,  will  do  more  grading  and  better  work  for  the 
money,  in  working  out  the  land  tax,  etc.  There  is 
one  grave  error  in  the  present  law — the  supervisor 
does  not  get  wages  enough.  Better  wages  would 
compensate  for  more  ability,  and  would  cause  better 
men  to  be  willing  to  accept  the  position.  The  county 
officers  get  good  wages  for  doing  little  by  comparison. 
The  law  is  very  lame  there.  The  trustee  and  super¬ 
visor  are  of  the  most  importance  to  the  taxpayers, 
should  be  our  best  men,  and  be  paid  fair  wages  for 
what  they  do.  w.  w.  latta. 

Noble  County,  Ind. 

A  Test  for  White  Lead  Paint. 

The  very  general  use  of  white  lead  as  a  paint,  and 
the  rather  high  cost  of  its  manufacture,  have  given 
unscrupulous  men  ample  chance  to  stock  the  market 
with  worthless  adulterations,  and  it  is  well  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  cheap,  reliable  test.  Pure  white  lead  is 
known  as  a  basic  carbonate,  being  formed  by  the 
corrosive  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  upon  the 
metal,  frequently  assisted  by  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  process  of  decay.  Its  value  as  a  paint  is 
due  to  its  durability  as  well  as  to  its  color.  It  never 
peels,  if  pure  ;  and  it  is  long  before  it  tarnishes  under 
normal  conditions. 

The  two  adulterants  are  barium  sulphate  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  lead.  Both  are  hard  to  distinguish  by  sight 
alone  from  white  lead,  as  they  are  of  the  same  color. 
But  they  lack  the  smoothness  and  “body”  of  the 
latter.  This  would  be  a  small  matter,  however  if 
they  proved  satisfactory  as  paint.  They  crack  and 
peel  badly.  Then  the  white  lead  or  the  oil  is  blamed, 
or  the  man  thinks  that  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  use 
the  brush. 

Now  for  the  test :  Shake  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
suspected  article  into  some  benzine  to  get  rid  of  the 
oil ;  benzine  dissolves  it.  Strain  through  while 
blotting  or  filter  paper  When  the  benzine  has 
evaporated  from  the  mass,  shake  well  in  acetic  acid 
(strong  vinegar  will  answer).  If  it  all  dissolve,  the 
white  lead  is  pure.  If  there  is  any  sediment,  the 
white  lead  has  been  adulterated.  The  proportion  of 
adulteration  may  be  readily  calculated  by  comparing 
the  residue  with  the  original  amount  taken.  Some 
brands  are  wholly  barium  sulphate — worthless. 

White  lead  is  very  poisonous,  but  its  effects  do  not, 
generally,  appear  at  once,  the  poison  being  cumula¬ 
tive  in  its  action.  Two  good  remedies  are,  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  small  doses ;  and  (safer),  Epsom 
salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia).  These  change  the  poi¬ 
sonous  carbonate  into  harmless  sulphate,  which  then 
passes  out  of  the  system.  But  with  reasonable  care 
in  washing  off  any  paint  adhering  to  the  skin,  no 
danger  from  poisoning  need  occur.  m.  g.  k. 

Cornell  University. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Cold  Storage  in  a  Tunnel — How  would  apples 
keep  in  a  tunnel  where  cement  rock  has  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  mercury  stands  at  about  48  degrees  F. 
without  much  variation?  Would  potatoes  keep  at 
that  temperature,  without  sprouting  ?  j.  b.  c. 

Akron,  N.  Y. 

Single-Horse  Steel  Harness. — I  desire  to  submit 
for  consideration  an  idea  which  I  have  for  a  single 
harness  to  be  used  without  a  whitfletree,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cultivating  among  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes, 
and  even  in  the  corn  field.  See  Fig.  227  It  is  to  be 
made  from  two  bars  of  iron,  one  inch  by  5- 16  or  %- 
inch  thick  (according  to  the  ground)  with  fastenings 
with  hames,  extending  back  with  a  curve  behind 
the  horse,  until  with  a  downward  curve,  they 
come  together  and  are  fastened  by  rivets  or  bolts, 
with  a  weld  at  the  end  to  form  a  hook  for  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  cultivator.  The  whole  is  to  be  held  up  by 
a  strap  over  the  hips  of  the  horse,  attached  to  the 
back  strap.  I  have  not  put  the  above  into  practice, 
but  intend  to  try  it  as  soon  as  convenient.  Let  me 
add  that  the  curve  should  be  sufficiently  high,  and  the 
downward  curve  far  enough  from  the  horse  not  to 
come  in  contact,  or  interfere,  with  the  movement  of 
the  horse’s  hind  legs.  A.  h.  b. 

Vienna,  Va. 
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ORCHARD  FRUITS  FOR  FAMILY  AND  MARKET 

WHAT  APPLES,  PEAKS,  CHEKRIES  AND  PLUMS  TO  PLANT. 

Part  II. 

Market  Orchard  Lists. 

Apples. — For  profit,  there  is  very  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  plant  any  but  winter  varieties  of  the  apple. 
In  some  peculiar  localities,  where  there  is  a  steady 
local  demand  for  summer  and  fall  apples,  it  will  be 
well  to  plant  a  very  few  ;  but  the  large  markets  are, 
usually,  so  flooded  as  to  make  early  apples  unprofit¬ 
able  to  the  producer.  In  such  places,  the  following 
will  be  found  among  the  best.  Summer:  Yellow 
Transparent,  Williams,  Fanny,  Lowell  and  Oldenburg. 
Fall:  Maiden  Blush,  Jefferis,  Gravenstein  and 
Wine.  In  western  Ohio  and  northward,  the  two 
latter,  if  gathered  early,  may  be  kept  some  seasons 
into  the  early  winter. 

As  to  winter  apples,  it  is  useless  to  fight  against  the 
popular  notions  of  the  market.  Quality  has  to  give 
way  to  appearance.  A  red  apple  nearly  always  sells 
the  best.  It  is  the  color  that  largely  decides  the 
buyer  in  favor  of  the  Ben  Davis  and  Baldwin,  for  both 
are  so  poor  that  I  never  eat  them  unless  cooked,  ex¬ 
cept,  in  case  of  necessity.  In  deciding  which  varie¬ 
ties  to  plant,  this  one  idea  must  be  kept  in  mind  : 
those  that  will  pay  the  best.  The  locality  where  the 
orchard  is  to  be  planted,  also  makes  all  difference. 
If  J.  C.,  who  lives  in  northern  Ohio,  and  others  within 
the  wider  territory  mentioned,  comprising  a  large 
part  of  our  country  will  plant  the  following  varieties, 
and  not  wander  off  into  a  long  list,  although  they  be 
good  ones,  they  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  I 
could  name  a  few  other  good  kinds,  but  there  should 
be  enough  of  one  variety  to  amount  to  something  in 
order  to  attract  buyers,  or  to  make  shipping  conven¬ 
ient  and  profitable.  Ben  Davis,  one-half  ;  York 
Imperial,  one-quarter  ;  Jonathan,  one- 
eighth  ;  Stayman,  one-eighth.  The 
last  one  may  not  be  known  to  many. 

It  is  a  seedling  of  Winesap  that  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of  that  old 
standard,  and  is  much  better  in  habit 
of  tree.  After  I  had  planted  my  apple 
orchard  of  the  above  varieties,  the 
trees  not  being  closer  than  30  feet,  I 
would  put  in  as  many  more  in  every 
row  running  north  and  south  as  “  fill¬ 
ers”,  using  Missouri  Pippin  and 
Wagener.  These  will  bear  early,  and 
pay  for  the  whole  orchard  before  then- 
room  is  needed  by  the  more  permanent 
trees. 

Pears  — Px-ofitable  pear  culture  is 
not  so  common  as  we  would  like. 

Some  very  extensive  pear  growers 
have  stated  that  Angouleme  is  the  only 
kind  that  pays  as  a  dwai'f  ;  but  it  is 
not  planted  so  largely  as  formerly. 

For  the  general  market,  the  Bartlett 
leads,  and  is  preferred  as  a  standard. 

Poor  in  quality  as  is  the  Keiffer,  it  is  the  “  business  ” 
pear  of  America.  The  canners,  hucksters  and  grocers 
like  it,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  lover  of  good 
fruit,  most  of  the  consumers  like  it.  As  the  tree  is 
hardy  and  bears  heavily,  and  the  fruit  may  be  handled 
almost  like  potatoes,  the  grower  likes  it.  Among  winter 
pears,  the  Lawrence  has,  so  far,  stood  the  test  about 
the  best.  Therefore,  the  market  pear  grower  will  do 
well  to  plant  about  in  the  following  proportion  of 
standard  trees,  25  feet  apart,  and  fill  in  with  Angou¬ 
leme  on  dwarf  stock,  doubling  the  number  in  each 
row,  or,  plant  standards  20  feet  apart :  Keiffer,  one- 
half  ;  Bartlett,  one-fourth  ;  Lawrence,  one-fourth. 

Peaches. — The  cultivation  of  the  peach  as  a  profit¬ 
able  enterprise  is  often  quite  doubtful,  even  within 
the  limits  where  this  fruit  usually  succeeds.  I  would 
recommend  no  one  to  go  into  the  business  without 
the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject 
as  locally  applied.  In  the  specially  favored  localities 
where  failures  are  rare,  nothing  rash  should  be  done  ; 
for  the  wisest  planning,  the  most  thorough  work,  and 
the  closest  economy,  are  not  always  attended  by  profit¬ 
able  results.  The  present  season  is  an  example  of 
what  crowded  markets  will  do  for  the  grower.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  the  best  growers  in  the  best 
sections,  the  following  kinds  are  those  that  have 
given  the  best  returns,  and  should  be  planted  accord¬ 
ingly.  They  are  given  in  order  of  ripening  :  Tri¬ 
umph,  one-tenth  ;  Bishop,  one-twentieth  ;  St.  John, 
one  twentieth  ;  Mountain  Rose,  one-tenth  ;  Family 
Favorite,  one-tenth  ;  Elberta,  two-tenths  ;  Oldmixon 
Free,  two-tenths  ;  Walker,  one-tenth  ;  Ringgold  or 
Heath  Cling  (preferably  the  former),  one-twentieth  ; 
Salway,  one-tweptieth. 

Plums. — Commercial  plum  growing  is  a  business 
which  demands  a  knowledge  of  practical  entomology 
as  well  as  pomology  ;'for,  whoever  will  succeed  must 
know  how  to  fight  the  curculio,  except  on  the  Pacific 
slope  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  in  a  few  favored 


sections  of  the  East,  where  its  ravages  are  not  serious. 
The  oriental  and  native  species  are  much  more  exempt 
than  the  European  type,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  said 
not  to  be  thinned  enough  by  this  enemy  of  the  plum 
grower.  Jarring  seems  to  be  the  only  successful 
means  of  fighting  it. 

On  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all 
kinds  of  plums  succeed,  and  many  thousands  of  acres 
are  there  devoted  to  growing  them  for  drying  and  for 
shipping  in  the  fresh  state.  The  popular  varieties 
are  :  Agen  (commonly  called  French  Prune),  Fellen- 
berg.  Tragedy,  Pond  (wrongly  renamed  Hungarian 
Prune),  and  Clyman.  Where  the  European  plums  are 
grown  in  the  East,  the  more  profitable  kinds  are  : 
Reine  Claude,  German  Prune  or  true  Quetsche,  Fellen- 
berg  and  Grand  Duke.  Of  the  Japanese  type,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Berckmans  and  Abundance  are  three  that  are 
well  tested  and  proved/to  be  profitable.  Among  the 
native  kinds,  there  are  very  many  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  bear  under  almost  all  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  have  selected,  and  arranged  in  order 
of  ripening,  the  following  :  Newman,  Wild  Goose, 
Deep  Creek,  Louisa,  Hawkeye,  Ocheeda,  Moreman  and 
Wayland.  Each  class  should  be  planted  where  it 
succeeds  best  or  in  that  proportion. 

Cherries. — Cherry  growing  is  too  much  neglected, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  Pacific  States 
furnish  large  quantities  of  the  sweet  varieties,  of 
large  size  and  good  quality,  but  there  are  other  sec¬ 
tions  nearer  our  great  markets  that  might  be  made 
to  produce  many  more  than  at  present.  If  carefully 
grown,  and  packed  in  neat,  small  packages,  they  will 
bring  good  returns.  The  sour  varieties  are  always 
in  demand  for  kitchen  use,  and  many  are  eaten  in  the 
fresh  state.  Among  those  which  are  known,  after 
long  years  of  trial,  to  be  dependable,  are  the  follow- 
iug  :  Morellos  :  Dyehouse,  Richmond,  Montmorency 


and  English  Morello.  Dukes  :  May  Duke,  Late  Duke, 
Eugenie  and  Hortense.  Hearts :  Tartarian,  Black 
Eagle,  Napoleon  and  Windsor.  These  should  be 
planted  in  the  different  sections  where  each  class  is 
adaptable,  and  each  variety  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


TO  TREAT  A  SOUTHERN  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

CLEAN  CULTURE  VS.  GRASS  GROWING. 

1.  Does  clean  culture  of  a  peach  orchard  lira  it  or  promote  wood 
growth  ?  Some  growers  here  allow  grass  to  grow  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  to  check  wood  growth.  The  hay  is  cut  aud  the 
stubble  turned  under  to  supply  humus  to  the  soil,  which  is  sandy 
with  a  clay  subsoil.  2.  Would  it  damage  peach  trees  in  this 
warm  section  to  break  with  a  cultivator,  the  crust  which  forms 
after  rains  during  winter,  the  object  being  to  prevent  washing  in 
an  orchard  where  clean  cultivation  is  given  ?  Our  trees  make  too 
great  a  wood  growth  if  rye,  clover  or  such  crops  are  grown 
among  them,  so  I  am  trying  clean  cultivation  from  the  start,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  supply  nitrogen  in  chemical  fertilizers,  as  the  trees 
may  need  it.  Soil  washing  during  the  winter  is  the  problem  that 
confronts  me.  How  can  I  overcome  it  ?  c.  h.  s.  j. 

Tifton,  Ga. 

Illustrated  By  a  Photograph. 

1.  Clean  culture  always  promotes  wood  growth.  It 
is  far  better  to  supply  the  proper  plant  food  to  peach 
orchards  by  the  addition  of  fertilizers  containing 
potash  and  phosphates  than  to  turn  under  stubble  to 
supply  humus.  I  inclose  a  photograph  of  two  orchards, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  five  years  ago,  on  the  same 
class  of  soil,  and  divided  by  the  road.  See  Fig.  228.  The 
one  on  the  left  received  continued  clean  cultivation  ; 
grass  was  allowed  to  grow  on  that  on  the  right.  You 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  which  system  is 
better.  2.  No  damage  is  to  be  apprehended  by 
breaking  with  a  cultivator  the  crust  which  forms 
after  rains  during  the  winter.  In  my  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  the  system  which  C.  H.  S.  J.  intends  to  follow, 
namely,  clean  cultivation  from  the  start,  and  the 
supply  of  the  necessary  plant  food  from  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers,  is  the  best.  As  regards  the  washing  of  the 


soil  during  the  winter,  this  must  be  overcome  by 
judicious  plowing  and  in  such  a  way  that  each  row 
carries  off  its  own  proportion  of  storm  water. 

Georgia.  p.  j.  rerckmans. 

J.  H.  Hale  Says  Clean  Culture. 

Most  certainly,  thorough  and  clean  culture  promotes 
wood  growth  of  peach  trees.  To  allow  grass  to  grow 
in  an  orchard,  checks  wood  growth,  and  furnishes 
breeding  places  for  curculio.  The  winter  cultivation 
of  peach  trees  in  the  latitude  of  Tifton,  would  be 
likely  to  be  more  injurious  than  beneficial ;  it  might 
cause  swelling  of  the  buds  earlier  than  would  be  safe 
for  them.  I  should  prevent  soil  washing  in  the  winter 
by  the  sowing  of  wheat  or  rye  in  the  fall  ;  plowing  it 
under  early  in  March  would  be  most  satisfactory. 

Connecticut. 

The  Practice  in  North  Carolina. 

Clean  culture  certainly  promotes  wood  growth;  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  wood  growth  should  be 
allowed  to  ripen,  and  cultivation  should  cease.  I 
should  cultivate  a  peach  orchard  in  the  best  manner, 
but  shallow  up  to  the  first  week  in  July.  But  I 
should  then  do  better  than  allow  the  natural  grass  to 
grow,  for  I  should  sow  the  orchard  to  cow  peas, 
aided  by  a  dressing  of  300  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  500 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  one  part  of  muriate  or 
high  grade  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre.  This  will 
give  a  heavy  growth  of  pea  vines.  I  should  let  these 
die  upon  the  land,  and  remain  all  winter  as  a  soil 
cover.  The  soil,  in  the  South,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  lie  bare  during  the  winter,  for  it  will 
waste  fertility  faster  than  in  summer  cultivation. 
We  have  more  rain  than  freezing,  and  the  soil  should 
have  some  kind  of  a  cover.  This  the  dead  pea  vines 
will  give,  and  at  the  same  time,  will  furnish  nitrogen 
for  a  vigorous  growth  the  next  season. 
If  you  have  an  orchard  be  content 
with  a  good  fruit  crop  and  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  hay  crop  at  the  same 
time.  Grow  the  trees  for  peaches, 
and  grow  the  peas  for  the  benefit  of 
the  peach  trees.  It  would  damage 
the  soil,  and  therefore,  damage  the 
trees  to  work  it  during  the  winter. 
The  dead  pea  vines  will  prevent  the 
washing,  and  the  cultivation  would 
only  increase  it.  You  would  far  better 
get  the  nitrogen  from  the  pea  vines 
than  from  artificial  fertilizers.  You 
need  to  fear  the  lack  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  more  than  the  excess 
of  nitrogen.  A  rapid  growth  caused 
by  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  the 
absence  of  a  balanced  amount  of 
potash  may  give  trouble  ;  but  if  the 
i*ation  be  balanced,  as  the  cattle  men 
say,  the  growth  will  be  balanced.  If 
you  stop  cultivation  early  in  July, 
the  mass  of  pea  vines  will  be  sufficient 
check  and  will  cause  the  growth  to  ripen  up  well,  so 
that  its  exuberance  will  do  no  damage.  It  is  the 
winter  washing,  that  you  have  to  deal  with,  and 
the  winter  washing  can  be  best  prevented  by  a  dense 
soil  cover,  and  we  know  of  no  other  way  so  effective. 
If  you  find  that  you  are  getting  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
by  this  treatment,  you  can  then  mow  the  peas  and 
depend  upon  the  stubble  to  stop  the  washing  ;  but  I 
would  far  rather  keep  the  whole  mass  on  the  soil. 

PROF.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

From  a  Delaware  Standpoint. 

1.  It  seems  to  me  thatC.  II.  S.  J.  would  get  all  and,  in 
fact,  really  more  growth  than  he  wishes  on  his  peach 
trees  if  he  were  to  cultivate  in  any  way  after  the  early 
summer.  To  prevent  washing,  I  should  allow  such 
grass  to  grow  and  die  on  the  ground,  and  lie  there 
till  I  was  ready  to  begin  cultivation  in  the  spring.  If 
the  grass  be  cut  for  hay,  that  much  vegetable  matter 
is  certainly  taken  from  the  soil ;  then,  too,  it  is  left 
in  a  somewhat  bare  condition,  so  that  the  winter  rains 
would  wash  it  more  than  they  would  if  all  the  vege¬ 
tation  remained  on  the  ground.  I  would  wish  young 
trees,  not  yet  in  bearing,  to  grow  all  they  would,  to 
make,  say,  from  two  to  three  feet  of  new  wood  each 
year.  Those  in  bearing  are  making  sufficient  growth 
if  they  make  10  or  12  inches  of  new  wood.  When  a 
tree  makes  too  much  wood,  one  won’t  get  much  fruit, 
and  this  must  be  checked  by  cutting  back  or  by  stop¬ 
ping  cultivation  earlier  in  the  season.  The  latter 
allows  the  wood  to  ripen  and  develop  more  and 
stronger  fruit  buds,  and  a  crop  is  more  certain.  When 
hay  is  cut  and  the  stubble  turned  down,  a  new  growth 
naturally  commences,  which  is  likely  to  be  immature 
and  tender.  The  same  result  may  be  expected  if  rye, 
clover  or  peas  are  turned  under  in  the  fall.  Clean 
cultivation  is  all  right  if  you  don’t  get  too  much  of  it, 
and  this  will  supply  all  the  nitrogen  that  is  needed  by 
a  bearing  orchard.  A  young  orchard  may  be  hurried 
along  by  using  artificial  nitrogen,  but  I  would  aot 
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use  it  on  a  bearing  tree.  It  makes  too  much  growth, 
too  many  leaves,  and  the  fruit  lacks  color  and  flavor. 
Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  what  the  bearing  tree 
needs  to  help  form  the  seed,  develop  the  flesh,  color 
the  skin  and  harden  the  wood.  We  can  get  all  the 
growth  we  wish  here  by  cultivation,  unless  an  orchard 
has  been  neglected,  or  has  been  allowed  to  overbear, 
in  which  case  a  crop  of  peas  or  Crimson  clover  will 
restore  and  furnish  all  the  nitrogen  needed,  and  I 
know  the  growth  is  much  greater  in  Georgia  than  here. 

2.  I  would  not  cultivate  in  any  manner  in  winter, 
for  I  think  that  the  soil  would  be  more  likely  to  wash. 
I  would  trim  and  clean  the  orchard,  and  as  soon  as 
the  buds  begin  to  swell  and  show  signs  of  blooming, 
plow  the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  harrow 
at  least  every  week  or  10  days,  till  the  fruit  is  half 
grown.  Then  cease  all  cultivation,  and  let  all  the 
grass  grow  that  will.  Winter  cultivation  would  not 
help  anything,  and  might  hasten  early  blooming,  so 
the  buds  would  be  killed  by  frost.  This  would  be 
my  plan.  chas.  wright. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman  Discusses  the  Matter. 

1.  Clean  and  long-continued  culture  surely  promotes 
wood  growth,  because  it  prevents  the  escape  of 
moisture  from  the  soil.  The  stoppage  of  cultivation 
will  check  wood  growth,  and  hasten  the  maturity  of 
the  tree  for  that  season.  The  practice  of  allowing 
grass  (chiefly  Crab  grass,  in  most  sections),  to  grow 
after  the  trees  have  made  a  good  growth  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  is  all  right.  Cultivation  up  to  August  1,  in 
Georgia,  is  long  enough,  but  it  should  be  begun  and 
be  thorough  from  early  spring — about  April  1 — until 
that  time.  I  can  see  no  benefit  in  cultivating  when 
the  tree  is  not  growing,  and,  if  one  does  his  duty  to 
the  trees,  they  will  have  grown  sufficiently  by  Au¬ 
gust  1,  if  the  season  has  been  good.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  as  in  northern  Michigan,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  stop  the  growth  rather  early  in  the  fall, 
to  prevent  a  tender  growth  that  will  be  injured  by 
the  cold  of  early  winter.  Sometimes,  heading  back 
with  the  knife  is  resorted  to  by  the  best  peach  grow¬ 
ers  there.  In  Georgia,  this  would  not  be  needed. 
Where  the  autumns  are  very  dry,  as  in  some  parts  of 
the  West,  there  is  no  danger  of  too  late  a  growth, 
and  there  the  continuation  of  cultivation  might  be  of 
much  benefit  in  retaining  the  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  thus  preventing  injury  to  the  trees  by  the  cold  of 
winter.  I  have  often  had  trees  there  so  enfeebled  by 
lack  of  moisture  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and 
fall,  that  they  went  into  winter  quarters  in  poor  con¬ 
dition,  and  were  unable  properly  to  withstand  the 
evaporating  influence  of  the  following  winter  with¬ 
out  injury. 

2.  As  C.  H.  S.  J.  finds  washing  of  the  light  soil  of 
that  region  one  of  his  troubles,  and  wishes  to  prevent 
it,  the  growth  of  Crab  grass  in  the  fall  is  just  the 
thing.  I  would  leave  it  on  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other.  I  noticed  the  good  effect  of  this  in  the  big 
peach  orchards  at  Olden,  in  southern  Missouri,  but 
they  stopped  cultivation  too  early  in  the  season  to 
suit  my  notion,  and  I  have  repeatedly  said  so  to  my 
friends  who  own  and  manage  the  Olden  Fruit  Farm. 
I  noticed  that  Mr.  Hale,  in  the  management  of  his 
peach  orchards  in  Connecticut,  did  as  I  have  just  sug¬ 
gested,  and  he  told  me  that  he  does  the  same  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  In  California,  I  noticed  that  they  had  everything 
as  clean  as  a  pin  in  the  winter,  but  they  usually  con¬ 
trol  the  growth  by  irrigation,  and  have  the  soil  just 
as  moist  or  as  dry  as  they  desire.  As  the  autumns  are 
dry  until  the  winter  rains  set  in,  the  trees  naturally 
stop  growing  early.  Then,  the  lands  are  so  level  in 
those  great  valleys,  that  they  do  not  wash  much.  I 
can’t  see  how  rye  will  induce  too  much  growth, 
as  it  does  not  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  clover 
might  do  it  if  put  in  oftener  than  every  other  year. 
The  same  is  true  of  cow  peas,  which  are  a  very  good 
crop  for  Georgia,  in  case  the  soil  needs  nitrogen.  I 
would  think  it  much  cheaper  to  get  nitrogen  in  this 
very  cheap  way,  than  to  depend  on  the  very  expen¬ 
sive  method  of  applying  it  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
Put  on  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  by  this  means,  as 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  soil  must  have  humus, 
and  the  clover  or  cow  peas  will  furnish  it,  and  so  will 
the  Crab  grass.  But  the  trees  must  not  be  overstimu¬ 
lated  by  too  much  nitrogen. 

Virginia.  _ 

HOME  TRADE  IN  SOUTHERN  TOWNS. 

On  page  639,  W.  T.  Simpson,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
told  us  that  he  sells  his  produce  right  in  his  home 
town.  Several  readers  have  written  to  know  how  he 
developed  this  trade.  Mr.  Simpson  answers  as  follows: 

“  I  will  tell  you  just  how  I  did  with  the  first  cab¬ 
bage  that  I  ever  raised  for  wholesale  trade,  and  that 
will  illustrate  the  idea  that  I  carried  out  with  berries 
and  some  other  crops.  Such  a  thing  as  selling  a  crate 
of  home-raised  cabbage  had  never  been  attempted 
here  before.  Before  the  cabbage  were  ready  for  sale, 
I  had  some  nice  crate  material  sawed  out  and  stacked 
to  dry,  and  when  they  were  ready  for  market,  I 


made  new  crates  of  the  regular  commercial  size,  and 
packed  them  full  with  first-class  hard  cabbage.  I 
loaded  up  a  two-mule  wagon  with  crates  piled  up 
something  as  cotton  bales  are  piled  on  a  plantation 
wagon  for  market.  I  drove  into  the  city  and  around 
the  main  streets  of  the  place,  and  let  the  merchants 
have  a  chance  to  compare  their  stale,  wilted  stock 
with  mine  fresh  cut  and  packed.  Nearly  every  dealer 
in  the  city  gave  me  his  order  for  one  or  two  crates. 
Their  customers  soon  found  out  that  there  was  a  big 
difference  in  the  eating  qualities  of  stale  and  fresh 
cabbage  and  I  did  not  have  any  trouble  in  selling  as 
long  as  I  had  them.  I  have  frequently  raised  more 
than  would  supply  this  market.  I  then  send  a  man 
out  on  all  the  railroads  to  nearby  towns,  and  solicit 
trade.  After  getting  a  customer  I  generally  keep 
him  from  year  to  year,  by  using  the  same  care  to  see 
that  everything  is  as  good  as  can  be  had  of  its  kind.” 

Mr.  Simpson  stated  that  he  used  as  fertilizer,  cot¬ 
ton-hull  ashes  and  cotton-seed  meal.  When  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  used  other  fertilizer,  he  said  : 

“  Yes,  I  have  used  nitrate  of  soda  and  several 
brands  of  complete  commercial  fertilizers  in  a  small 
way;  but  they  are  not  kept  on  sale  here,  and  are 
difficult  to  obtain  unless  wanted  in  car-lots — that  is, 
the  price  is  too  high  in  small  lots  on  account  of  freight 
charges.  I  have  not  found  any  cheaper  source  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  than  cotton-hull  ashes, 
and  they  are  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than 
those  plant  foods  in  any  other  form  that  I  have  tried. 
The  meal  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  source  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  cheapest  at  the  same  time.  Of 
course,  here  we  get  meal  and  ashes  from  first  hands, 
and  they  are  much  cheaper  than  after  the  railroads 
have  handled  them.  The  ashes  are  worth  $23  per  ton 
at  the  mill,  and  the  meal  $15  per  ton.  You  can  very 
readily  see  that  I  am  using  the  cheapest,  if  not  the 
best  plant  foods  obtainable.” 

PLAN!  "STIMULANTS”. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  current  among 
farmers  that  plants  can  be  stimulated  in  the  sense  in 
which  alcohol,  for  instance,  stimulates  the  animal 
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system.  But  a  moment’s  thought  ought  to  convince 
any  one  to  the  contrary,  since  plants,  unlike  animals, 
have  no  nervous  system  upon  which  stimulants  can 
take  effect.  Agricultural  papers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  accept  this  false  notion  of  plant  life  ;  and 
many  of  them  are  now  soberly  discussing  the  question 
whether  this  “stimulation”  is  not  wearing  out  our 
farms  upon  which  artificial  fertilizers  are  being  ex¬ 
tensively  applied.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
evil  is  entirely  imaginary.  The  fertilizing  elements 
of  artificial  manures  are  exactly  the  same  in  their 
nature  and  constitution  as  those  in  stable  manure,  or 
in  other  ordinary  substances,  such  as  muck,  slaughter¬ 
house  waste,  sea  weed,  fish  manure,  etc.,  which  are 
used  in  the  ordinary  way  of  farming.  The  only  im¬ 
portant  difference  in  the  manufactured  article  is  that 
concentrated  forms  of  material  are  used,  and  are 
made  immediately  available  by  the  dissolving  action 
of  strong  mineral  acids. 

I  have  been  using  artificial  fertilizers  of  various 
brands  for  30  years,  in  my  market  gardens  and  on  my 
farm  in  much  greater  quantity  than  farmers  com¬ 
monly  apply — rarely  less  than  a  ton  per  acre,  and  not 
infrequently  much  more  ;  and  the  only  effect  notice¬ 
able  is  a  constant  improvement.  Where  I  have  had 
occasion  to  seed  down  portions  of  my  gardens  to 
grass,  I  have  always  found  a  fine  and  enduring  fer¬ 
tility  which  calls  the  attention  of  many  visitors,  who 
think  that  I  am  top-dressing  those  fields  heavily. 
There  are  no  reasons  why  such  experiences  should 
not  be  common.  There  is  absolutely  no  chemical 
difference  except  in  the  quantities  required,  and  if  a 
farmer  had  the  means  to  separate  the  inert  matter 
from  his  stable  manure,  before  using  it,  he  would 
then  have  almost  precisely  what  he  buys  in  the  bags 
or  barrels  of  fertilizer.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  the  matter.  A  commercial  or  manufactured 
manure  is  simply  and  only  a  manure  from  which  most 


of  the  worthless  parts  have  been  left  out,  and  those 
which  remain  have  been  made  quickly  soluble  by  the 
use  of  a  strong  mineral  acid — sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  being  that  which  is  commonly  used. 

The  only  reason  why  any  farmer  who  uses  a  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  gets  the  idea  that  his  land  is  made 
poorer  by  fertilizers  is,  I  think,  because  the  free  acid 
of  the  fertilizer  acts,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  crude 
phosphatic  and  other  matter  which  exists  naturally 
in  all  good  soils,  and  makes  them  so  much  more  avail¬ 
able  that  the  crop  gets  hold  of  it  at  once.  It  is  the 
same  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  manure  of  a  single  sea¬ 
son  could  be  at  once  utilized  by  the  crop. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper-1 

Life  History  of  the  Grape  Phylloxera. 

L.  B.  G.,  Mendota ,  111.. — There  appears  to  be  a  disease  upon  my 
own  and  my  neighbors’  Clinton  grape  vines,  which  results  in 
pretty  much  defoliating  the  vines  about  the  time  the  fruit  be¬ 
gins  to  ripen.  The  leaves  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  knobby 
excrescence  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  cause.  I  inclose  specimens, 
and  would  like  to  know  the  cause. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

One  of  the  diseased  grape  leaves  is  shown  at  Fig. 
229.  The  under  surface  of  the  leaf  bears  many  curi¬ 
ous  globular  or  cup-shaped  galls,  of  a  greenish-red  or 
yellow  color,  with  their  outer  surfaces  somewhat  un¬ 
even  or  knobby  and  slightly  woolly.  These  galls  are  the 
work  of  that  tiny  foe  known  as  the  Grape  Phylloxera 
(Phylloxera  vastatrix).  This  little  plant  louse  has 
attained  much  celebrity,  and  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  study  of  its  life  history  and  habits  ;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  memoirs  have  been  published  in  France  re¬ 
garding  it.  The  destruction  it  has  wrought  in  France 
has  been  so  great  as  to  become  a  national  calamity  ; 
and  the  government,  at  one  time,  appointed  special 
agents  to  study  it,  and  offered  large  sums  of  money 
as  prizes  to  any  one  who  should  discover  an  efficient 
remedy  for  the  pest.  The  vineyards  in  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have,  also,  suffered  severely  from  the 
insect.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  common 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ;  but  our  native  grape  vines  seem  to  endure 
its  attacks  much  better  than  European  varieties.  The 
insect  has  always  existed  on  our  wild  vines,  yet  it 
was  not  until  it  had  been  introduced  abroad,  about 
1859,  and  began  to  ravage  the  vineyards  of  the  old 
world,  that  particular  attention  was  drawn  to  it  as  a 
pest,  or  that  anything  definite  was  known  of  its  habits. 

This  little  foe  has  a  very  complicated  and  interest¬ 
ing  life  story.  It  appears  in  two  destructive  forms 
on  the  vine  :  One  produces  the  galls  shown  on  the 
leaf  in  the  figure,  and  known  as  the  gall-inhabiting 
form,  and  the  other  and  more  destructive  form  living 
on  the  rootlets  and  called  the  root-inhabiting  form. 
The  gall-producing  form  was  first  found  in  New  York 
in  1854,  and  a  few  years  later,  the  root-inhabiting 
form  was  discovered  in  France ;  several  observers 
soon  established  the  fact  that  the  two  were  forms  of 
but  one  species  of  plant-louse. 

This  year,  the  insect  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
abundant  in  many  sections,  for  we  have  received  both 
the  root  and  leaf  forms  several  times.  The  galls  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  upon  the  leaves  early  in  June.  If  a 
fresh  gall  be  opened,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  from 
one  to  four  orange-colored  lice,  from  50  to  400  minute, 
shining,  oval,  whitish  eggs,  and,  usually,  a  considerable 
number  of  young  lice,  but  little  larger  than  the  eggs 
and  of  the  same  color.  Soon  the  gall  becomes  over- 
populated,  and  the  surplus  lice  wander  off  through 
the  partly-opened  mouth  or  door  of  the  gall  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf,  and  they  soon  establish  them¬ 
selves  either  on  the  same  leaf  or  on  adjoining  young 
leaves  as  shown  at  Fig.  229  ;  the  irritation  occasioned 
by  their  punctures  (for  they  are  sucking  insects) 
causes  the  formation  of  new  galls,  within  which  the 
lice  remain.  After  a  time,  the  older  lice  die,  and  the 
galls  which  they  have  inhabited  open  out  and  gradu¬ 
ally  become  flattened  and  almost  obliterated  ;  hence 
it  may  happen  that  the  galls  on  the  older  leaves  on  a 
vine  will  be  empty,  while  those  on  the  younger  ones 
are  swarming  with  occupants. 

The  galls  are  often  very  common  on  the  Clinton 
grape  and  other  varieties  of  the  same  type,  and  are, 
also,  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  most  culti¬ 
vated  sorts.  The  abundance  of  galls  on  the  leaves 
is  not  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  root-inhab¬ 
iting  form  in  destructive  numbers,  but,  in  fact,  the 
reverse  of  this  is  usually  true  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  destructive  abundance  of  the  lice  on  the 
roots  is,  usually,  accompanied  by  little  appearance  of 
the  leaf  galls.  The  Clinton  grape,  aDd  certain  other 
varieties,  are  most  resistant  to  the  root  form,  but  are 
especially  subject  to  the  leaf  form.  There  are  several 
generations  of  the  lice  on  the  leaves  daring  the  sea- 
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son.  With  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  young1 
lice  seek  other  quarters,  and  many  of  them  find  their 
way  to  the  roots  of  the  vines,  where  they  remain  dor¬ 
mant  until  spring.  By  the  end  of  September,  the 
leaf-galls  are,  usually,  deserted. 

In  the  spring,  the  hibernating  lice  attack  the  root¬ 
lets,  subsisting  by  suction,  and  their  punctures  result 
in  abnormal  swellings.  These  swellings  eventually 
decay,  which  often  also  involves  the  adjacent  tissue, 
thus  driving  the  lice  to  fresh  roots.  With  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  root  lice  and  their  extension  to  all 
parts  of  the  root  system,  the  vine  stops  growing,  the 
leaves  become  sickly  and  yellowish,  and  death  finally 
results.  While  the  work  of  the  leaf  form  is  quite 
noticeable  and  not  uncommon,  it  rarely  does  much 
damage  to  the  vine.  The  root  form,  however,  is 
rarely  seen,  but  is  the  real  cause  of  most  of  the  injury 
to  the  vines  from  the  insect.  The  young  lice  which 
begin  work  on  the  roots  in  the  spring,  shed  their 
skins,  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  soon  begin  to 
deposit  eggs.  A  series  of  subterranean  generations  of 
wingless  female  lice  are  then  developed,  which  differ 
but  little  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  leaf-galls.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  summer  and  fall,  some  of  these  root  lice 
give  rise  to  winged  females  which  escape  through 
cracks  in  the  soil  on  warm  days,  and  fly  to  neighboring 
vines.  These  winged  lice  lay  eggs  in  a  day  or  two  in 
groups  of  two  to  four  in  cracks  in  the  bark  on  the  old 
wood  of  the  vine,  and  then  die  soon  after.  These 
eggs  are  of  two  sizes,  the  smaller  and  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber  yielding  males  in  nine  or  ten  days,  and  the  larger 
eggs  producing  the  females  of  the  only  sexed  genera¬ 
tion  developed  in  the  whole  life  round  of  the  insect. 
In  this  last  and  sexed  stage,  the  mouth-parts  of  both 
sexes  are  rudimentary,  and  no  food  at  all  is  taken. 
The  sexed  insects  are  very  minute,  and  resemble  the 
newly-hatched  louse  of  either  the  gall  or  root  form. 
After  the  female  is  fertilized,  her  single  egg  rapidly 
increases  in  size  until  it  fills  the  entire  body  of  the 
mother,  and  is  then  laid  within  three  or  four  days  in 
the  fall  on  old  wood  ;  this  is  known  as  the  winter  egg 
from  which  hatches  in  the  spring  the  young  louse 
that  produces  the  leaf-galls. 

Thus  this  Grape  Phylloxera  normally  has  a  two-year 
life  round,  but  this  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  species,  for  the  root  form  may,  and  usually 
does,  go  on  in  successive  broods  year  after  year,  the 
leaf  form  often  rarely  occurring  on  European  vines. 
The  young  lice  from  the  leaf  galls  may  be  taken  from 
the  galls,  and  easily  colonized  on  the  roots ;  but  the 
reverse  or  the  migration  of  tbe  young  directly  from 
the  roots  to  the  leaves,  has  never  been  observed. 
The  above  complicated,  yet  interesting,  life  story  of 
this  tiny  foe  of  the  vineyardist,  was  obtained  only 
after  many  years  of  painstaking  research  by  Ameri¬ 
can  and  French  scientists. 

In  America,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  a 
practical  way  in  fighting  this  insect,  because  its  in¬ 
juries  here  are,  usually,  not  serious.  A  simple,  and 
the  only  sure  method  of  combating  the  leaf  form  is 
to  pick  and  burn  the  infested  leaves  as  soon  as  they 
are  noticed;  no  spray  can  reach  the  lice  in  their  galls. 
Of  late  years,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  check¬ 
ing  the  pest  in  Europe  by  the  use  of  resistant  Ameri¬ 
can  stocks  on  which  to  graft  their  susceptible 
varieties,  and  by  the  planting  of  vineyards  in  very 
sandy  soils  in  which  the  lice  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  work  so  easily.  In  some  European  vineyards,  the 
root  forms  are  also  killed  by  submerging  the  land  for 
several  days,  or  by  introducing  bisulphide  of  carbon 
into  the  soil  among  the  roots.  The  most  practicable 
method,  thus  far,  however,  has  been  the  use  of  our 
resistant  varieties  as  stocks.  Of  our  wild  American 
vines,  those  of  chief  importance  as  sources  of  stocks 
are  the  Aestivalis,  Riparia,  and  Labrusca,  the  first 
species  with  its  cultivated  varieties  ranking  first ;  the 
varieties  derived  from  Riparia-  are  quite  resistant  to 
the  root-form,  but  are  most  subject  of  all  vines  to  the 
attacks  of  leaf -gall  lice;  the  Clinton,  Taylor,  Solonis, 
etc.,  are  cultivated  varieties  of  this  wild  species.  The 
Fox  grapes  (Labrusca  varieties),  while  more  resistant 
than  European  grapes,  are  much  inferior  to  the  other 
American  species  in  this  respect  (Isabella  and 
Catawba,  for  example,  are  very  subject  to  root  lice, 
and  the  Concord  is  but  little  better). 

Weevil  Eaten  Wheat  as  Food. 

J.  G.  K.,  Buckners,  Ky. — I  have  about  600  bushels  of  wheat  of 
the  1895  crop,  which  is  now  full  of  wlnte  worms,  and,  also,  has 
some  weevils  in  it.  Is  this  wheat  good  for  flour,  and  what  is  the 
best  method  to  utilize  it  ?  How  can  I  destroy  the  weevil  and  web 
worm,  as  some  call  it  ?  The  wheat  was  extra  line,  and  in  a  good, 
dry  granary;  but  we  had  an  unusually  hot  summer.  Will  lime 
kill  the  weevils  ? 

Ans. — An  authority  on  grain  insects  has  recently 
said  :  “  In  addition  to  the  loss  in  weight  occasioned 

by  these  insects,  grain  infested  by  them  is  unfit  for 
human  consumption,  and  has  been  known  to  cause 
serious  illness.  Neither  is  such  grain  desirable  for 
food  for  stock.  Horses,  it  has  been  experimentally 
proved,  are.  injured  by  being  feJ  with  ‘weevily’  grain, 
and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  such  material  is 


fit  even  for  swine.  Poultry,  however,  feed  upon  it 
with  impunity.  1  Weeviled’  grain  is,  also,  unfit  for  seed 
stock,  as  its  use  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  yield  of  a  crop.”  J.  G.  K.  would  thus  bet¬ 
ter  go  into  the  chicken  or  turkey  business,  in  which 
case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  kill  the  insects,  but 
let  them  go  towards  a  meat  ration  for  the  poultry. 
The  insects  can  be  killed  by  putting  the  grain  in  as 
tight  a  box  or  bin  as  possible,  and  then  applying  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide.  Pour  the  liquid  in  shallow  dishes, 
and  put  these  about  on  the  surface  of  the  grain.  The 
liquid  rapidly  volatilizes,  aud,  being  heavier  than 
air,  descends  and  permeates  the  mass  of  grain,  and  is 
sure  death  to  all  animal  life  therein.  One  pound  of 
the  liquid  is  sufficient  to  treat  one  ton,  or  even  100 
bushels  of  grain.  The  substance  is  explosive,  and 
should  thus  be  handled  like  gunpowder.  m.  v.  s. 

Creosote  Sta/ns  for  Shingles. 

II.  C.  G.,  Dundas,  Canada. — We  are  preparing  to  shingle  the 
roof  of  a  large  dwelling  house,  and  are  advised  to  dip  the  shingles 
in  creosote.  We  wish,  also,  to  stain  them  red,  but  our  carpenter 
who  has  the  contract  knows  nothing  of  either  process. 

Ans. — Creosote  stains  for  shingles  are  sold  in  this 
country  in  nearly  every  store  of  any  size  dealing  in 
paints.  They  may  be  had  in  any  ordinary  color,  as 
red  or  green.  In  using  this  stain,  the  shingle  should 
be  dipped  before  laying,  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
results.  .  The  oil  is  absorbed  by  the  shingle,  leaving  a 
dull  finish  of  any  desired  color.  This  stain  is  durable, 
and  the  colors  usually  selected  are  those  which  re¬ 
semble  weathering  effects,  such  as  are  produced  by 
time  on  all  roofs  ;  one  color  frequently  used  has  some 
resemblance  to  moss.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  use  of  stain,  oil  or  any  kind  of  paint  increases  the 
durability  in  any  way  over  an  unpainted  roof. 

B.  C.  CARPENTER. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  for  Grain  Insects. 

II.  S.  \V.,  Little  Utica,  N.  Y. — Our  two  bins  of  wheat  and  rye, 
this  year’s  grain,  early  thrashed,  are  full  of  the  little  white  worms 
that  eat  the  grain,  leaving  a  fine  dust  to  denote  their  work. 
What  to  do  to  kill  them  has  been  printed  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we 
have  hunted  through  all  the  back  numbers,  but  the  one  we  want 
has  been  mislaid.  Will  you  print  again,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  worms? 
They  are  in  such  numbers  that,  if  they  are  not  disposed  of,  they 
will  destroy  the  grain. 

Ans. — Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  what  you  want.  Put 
it  in  a  deep  dish  like  a  soup  plate  inside  the  bin  on 
top  of  the  grain.  Then  close  the  bin  and  make  it  as 
nearly  air-tight  as  possible.  If  need  be,  put  a  blanket 
or  quilt  over  the  top.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  will 
evaporate.  The  fumes  are  heavier  than  air  and  will 
sink  all  through  the  grain  and  kill  the  insects.  In 
order  to  have  these  fumes  effective,  the  bin  must  be 
tight,  so  that  no  pure  air  can  work  in.  Do  not 
breathe  the  fumes  and  do  not  bring  a  flame  of  any 
sort  near  them.  Mr.  Slingerland  has  answered  it 
more  fully  above. 

What  Vegetation  for  Shaded  Places  ? 

E.  L.  G.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Some  trees  standing  near  an  angle 
of  my  bouse  cause  such  a  dense  shade  that  grass  will  not  grow 
there.  I  tried  some  wild  ferns  this  summer,  but  they  languished 
and  died.  I  would  like  to  cover  the  ground  with  vegetation  of 
some  kind.  Can  you  recommend  something? 

Ans — In  dry  soils,  or  under  trees,  the  weed,  Com¬ 
mon  Wild  Cinquefoil  or  Fivefinger  (Potentilla  Cana¬ 
densis)  flourishes  admirably,  and  does  not  mind  the 
lawn  mower.  It  spreads  rapidly,  makes  a  soft  carpet, 
and  covers  the  soil  as  completely  as  any  grass.  Vinca 
minor — the  Periwinkle  or  Myrtle  of  gardens — is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  vine  for  dry,  shady  places.  The  Wichuraiana 
rose  delights  in  shady  places,  and  isn’t  at  all  particular 
as  to  soils. 

Decay  of  Quince  ;  Strawberry-Raspberry. 

G.  S.  C.,  Ashaway,  It.  I. — 1.  If  you  do  not  know,  will  you  inquire 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  cause  of  the  decay  iu  the  blossom  end  of 
the  quince  ?  2.  Why  does  the  Strawberry-raspberry  bloom  and 
set  no  fruit  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  requests  information  from 
those  who  have  had  experience.  2.  It  is  due,  we 
presume,  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  causes — imperfect 
flowers,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  stigmas  of  the  pistils, 
and  the  anthers  of  the  stamens  are  not  mature  at 
the  same  time — dichog’amy,  botanists  call  it. 

Fall  Top-Dressing  with  Fish  Compost, 

W.  11.  P.,  New  Jersey. — I  have  some  fish  compost  that  is  quite 
strong.  Can  I  use  it  to  top-dress  grass,  without  loss,  this  fall  ? 

Ans. — Yes.  Such  compost  is  about  as  soluble  as 
well-rotted  manure.  We  should  not  broadcast  it  on 
steep  land,  but  on  an  ordinary  level,  it  may  be  applied 
at  almost  any  time  during  the  fall  or  winter. 

The  Age  of  Weed  Seeds. 

J.  0.  B.,  East  Setauket,  N.  Y. — Does  any  one  know  how  long 
weed  seeds  retain  their  vitality  in  the  ground  ?  Do  some  .kinds 
retain  their  vitality  longer  Ijhan  others  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  longevity  of  weed  and  flower  seeds 
— seeds  of  all  kinds  of  plants,  indeed — varies  greatly. 
We  have  planted  balsam  seeds  ‘known  to  be  over  20 
years  old,  that  germinated  freely.  The  seeds  of  many 
kinds  of  wild  radish,  Shepherd’s  purse,  Pepper  grass, 
Wild  mustard,  Toad  flax,  and  many  of  the  grasses 
would  seem  to  live  almost  indefinitely.  This  is  shown 
where  canals  have  been  dug  or  other  excavations 
made.  The  grove  on  the  Rural  Grounds  was  destroyed 


by  the  tornado  of  last  year.  It  had  been  wood  land 
for  100  years  or  more.  The  land  is  now  covered  wtih 
Sow  thistle,  Sonchus  oleraceous  botanically.  During 
20  years  of  familiarity  with  the  grove,  we  had  not 
seen  a  Sow  thistle.  There  are  other  weeds  besides 
that  did  not  find  favorable  growth  conditions  while 
the  land  was  densely  shaded  and  the  soil  undisturbed. 

A  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows. 

J.  E.  I).,  Branchville,  N.  J. — What  other  feed  is  necessary  to  make 
a  balanced  ration  for  milk  to  sell,  with  what  is  known  here  as 
“  corn  feed  *’  or  “  corn-starch  feed  ”  ?  It  was  bought  at  Chicago, 
at  $9.50  per  ton,  by  the  car-load.  I  also  have  both  corn  fodder  and 
husked  stalks,  all  cured  in  shocks  in  the  field  .cut  quite  green. 
Dried  brewers’  grains  cost  here  about  $11  per  ton,  winter  wheat 
bran  the  same,  spring  bran  a  trifle  less. 

Ans. — What  is  known  as  a  “balanced  ration”  for 
a  dairy  cow,  contains  a  proportion  of  one  part  muscle- 
makers  to  5%  parts  of  fat-formers.  The  foods  named 
above  have  the  following  average  composition  : 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers.  Formers. 

fat. 

Corn  fodder . 

40 

.9 

Corn  feed . 

22 

2*4 

Dried  brewers’  grains . 

.  14V4 

37 

4% 

Wheat  bran . 

.  11% 

44% 

2*4 

These  are  average  analyses,  and,  of  course,  sample 
lots  may  vary  somewhat  from  these  figures  ;  but  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  figure  on  the  basis  given  above.  Since 
you  have  nothing  but  stalks  and  corn  fodder  for 
roughage,  the  problem  is  simplified  somewhat,  since 
you  have  only  to  combine  the  grain  foods  so  as  to 
make  the  ratio.  We  should  use  wheat  bran  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  dried  brewers’  grains.  For  one  thing,  the  bran 
has  a  more  laxative  effect  on  a  cow,  and  you  will  need 
something  of  the  sort  with  constipating  foods  like 
corn.  If  you  could  feed  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  half  per  day  of  linseed-oil  meal  in  place  of  part  of 
the  bran,  you  would  have  a  much  better  ration.  If 
you  must  use  these  mentioned  feeds,  however,  we 
should  advise  a  grain  mixture  of  about  five  parts  bran 
and  three  parts  corn  feed  with  all  the  corn  fodder  the 
cows  will  eat  clean.  The  amount  of  grain  should  be 
determined  by  the  yield  of  the  cow  and  the  profit. 
If  you  can  cut  and  steam  the  stalks  before  feeding 
them,  you  will  obtain  more  of  their  value.  This  is 
not,  by  any  means,  an  ideal  ration.  You  cannot  make 
a  first-class  ration  with  corn  fodder  as  a  basis,  with¬ 
out  using  some  strong  food  like  linseed  meal. 

Grinding  Bones  for  Fertilizer. 

L.  M.  N.,  West  Kennebunk,  Me. — I  have  a  heavy  Buhr  stone 
grinder,  and  plenty  of  power.  Would  it  pay  me  to  buy  bones 
at  $10  per  ton,  after  the  tallow  is  taken  out,  and  grind  them  for 
fertilizer  ?  Do  they  have  to  go  through  an  acid  process  or 
something  similar  before  being  ground;  and  if  so,  what  is  it,  and 
how  is  it  done  ? 

Ans. — The  bones  are  a  good  bargain  at  $10  per  ton, 
provided  you  are  able  to  grind  them  properly.  The 
way  to  make  the  bones  grind  easily,  is  to  steam  them. 
On  page  114  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  189G,  you  will  find  an 
excellent  account  of  the  way  a  Massachusetts  farmer 
manages  bones.  The  steaming  leaves  them  in  excel¬ 
lent  shape  for  grinding. 

A  ‘'•Bad  Taste"  in  Butter. 

II.  II.  8.,  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn. — I  have  started  a  little  dairy. 
My  butter  has  a  peculiar  taste  for  which  I  cannot  account. 
Everything  I  have  is  sweet  and  clean.  I  have  examined  every¬ 
thing  thoroughly,  and  have  finally  discovered  that  the  trouble  is  in 
the  milk.  The  cow’s  breath  is  very  strong,  and  the  milk  smells  as  I 
begin  to  milk.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  like  it  ?  I  never  had 
anything  like  it  before,  aud  cannot  account  for  it.  The  cows  are 
in  the  best  of  pasture  on  a  meadow.  Is  it  something  that  they 
are  getting,  and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  the  taste  ?  My  churn 
and  worker  are  quite  old,  and,  thinking  that  it  might  be  in  them, 
I  have  purchased  new.  I  am  positive  that  it  is  my  cows.  The 
cream  has  a  taste  as  it  sets,  the  same  as  when  the  cows  eat 
onions,  only  it  is  a  different  odor.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ? 

Ans  — The  fact  that  H.  H  S.  detects  the  peculiar 
odor  in  the  breath  of  the  cows,  and  flavor  in  the 
newly-drawn  milk,  shows  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
cow  or  her  feed,  and  not  in  any  bacterial  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  or  cream.  Then  it  must  be  due 
either  to  some  disordered  or  unhealthy  state  of  the 
cows’  stomachs  or  digestive  process;  or,  more  prob¬ 
ably,  to  their  eating  some  plant  whose  peculiar  flavor 
is  absorbed  directly  into  the  blood,  hence  affects  the 
milk  which  is  being  secreted  in  the  udder.  This  is 
very  common.  I  would  get  them  on  another  run  of 
pasture  for  a  few  days.  Flavors  due  to  eating  any 
weed  will  disappear  very  promptly  when  the  cause  is 
removed.  It  is,  at  least,  not  a  difficult  experiment. 

If,  as  is,  perhaps,  the  case,  the  flavor  is  due  to  over¬ 
feeding  on  rank,  green,  and,  perhaps,  frosted  after- 
math,  which  tends  to  undergo  putrefactive  changes 
in  the  cows’  stomachs,  I  should  expect  it  to  disappear 
if  they  were  only  pastured  for  part  of  the  day  and 
had,  in  addition,  a  liberal  allowance  of  dry  food — 
dieting  the  cows,  in  fact.  In  either  case,  the  matter 
would,  probably,  be  helped  by  heating  tbe  cream  to 
155  or  160  degrees  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  cooling 
quickly  to  a  low  temperature.  Heat  by  setting  the 
can  of  cream  in  hot  water  and  stirring.  Flavors  of 
this  kind  are  volatile,  hence  are  driven  off  by  heat. 
Finally,  I  would  be  rather  surprised  if  the  trouble  do 
not  disappear  soon  without  any  remedy  or  apparent 
cause,  the  only  difficulty  being  that  his  private  cus¬ 
tomers  are  likely  to  be  gone  before  this  occurs. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN  JR. 
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Tall  Pickers  for  Columbian  Raspberries. 

G.  M.  F.,  Lancaster,  Ohio. — You  ask 
for  experiments  with  the  Columbian 
raspberry.  1  have  planted  it  alongside 
the  Marlboro,  Souhegan  and  Gregg,  and 
find  it  a  very  hardy,  prolific,  exception¬ 
ally  thrifty  grower.  In  fact,  that  is  the 
chief  objection  ;  the  berries  are  so  high 
that  it  takes  tall  pickers  or  a  stool  and  a 
picker  to  do  the  work. 

The  Loudon  Red  Raspberry. 

T.  C.  Kevitt,  New  Jersey. — S.  E.  H., 
on  page  G24,  says  that  the  Loudon  rasp¬ 
berry  winterkilled.  Two  years  ago,  I 
bought  from  C.  A.  Green  the  true  Lou¬ 
don,  which  1  have  fruited  now  for  two 
seasons.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  there 
can  be  no  question  of  its  hardiness  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  My  field  was  set 
out  in  a  bleak  place  on  the  north  side  of 
a  stone  wall,  without  the  slightest  pro¬ 
tection.  The  young  sets,  as  well  as  the 
old,  have  endured  the  past  severe  winter 
unharmed,  the  terminal  buds  breaking 
through  with  great  vigor  each  spring, 
while  Golden  Queen  and  Cuthbert,  in  the 
same  field,  winterkilled.  The  Loudon 
is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  red 
raspberry  ever  introduced. 

Pears  That  Hold  Leaves. 

D.  D.  C. ,  Dayton,  O. — I  know  of  only 
four  varieties  of  pears  that  hold  their 
leaves  until  frost,  viz.,  Keiffer,  Garber, 
Lawrence  and  Forelle;  synonym,  Trout, 
because  of  its  speckled  skin.  As  no  fruit 
can  be  fully  developed  as  to  quality  un¬ 
less  the  leaves  remain  on  until  the  crop 
has  been  fully  matured,  it  would  seem 
proper  for  fruit  growers  to  consider  this 
leaf-holding  characteristic  in  making 
their  selections  for  orchard  planting. 
Who  can  extend  the  list  ? 

[The  Forelle  has  not  been  generally 
planted.  Ellwanger  &  Larry  have  sev¬ 
eral  trees  in  their  specimen  orchard, 
but  it  is  not  in  their  catalogue. — Eds.  | 

Pears  and  Plums  for  Western  New  York. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y. — I  cannot  agree  with  the  answer 
of  The  it.  N.-Y.  to  G.  S.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  on  page  657.  If  I  were  to  plant 
1,000  plum  trees,  I  would  not  put  out  a 
single  Lombard,  unless  to  be  used  for 
stock  to  top-work  to  something  better, 
like  Reine  Claude  or  Grand  Duke.  My 
reasons  :  Of  all  the  plums  in  the  whole 
list  of  domestica,  it  is  most  subject  to 
the  black  knot,  and,  although  a  very 
productive  sort,  it  always  sells  for  a  low 
price.  I  have  seen  Fellenberg  sell  for 
six  cents  a  pound  and  Lombard  hard  to 
peddle  off  at  two  by  its  side.  I  would 
much  rather  substitute  Quackenboss  for 
Lombard  in  the  list. 

And  then,  who  can  say  what  is  meant 
when  one  recommends  German  Prune? 
Almost  every  German  family  that  came 
to  this  country  from  the  fatherland 
brought  a  few  plums,  or  if  at  the  proper 
time  of  year,  a  plum  sprout,  and  each 
was  a  prune.  So  we  have  as  many  dis¬ 
tinct  German  prunes  as  there  are  colors 
in  a  Dutchman’s  hair,  and  all  German 
Prunes. 

I  was  amused  at  a  fair  I  attended  this 
fall  in  Canada,  to  see  the  controversy 
that  was  waged  over  a  half  dozen  or 
more  plates  of  German  Prunes,  each  un¬ 
like  all  the  others,  but  the  owner  of 
each  sure  that  his  was  the  German 
Prune.  Fellenberg  generally  sells  for 
German  Prune,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  profit,  is  a  good  enough 
prune  to  fill  the  pocket.  I  would  surely 
add  to  the  list  given,  some  one  of  the 
Damsons ;  Shropshire  is  good,  but  we 
have  here  a  small  Damson,  which  is  very 
la^e,  and  always  brings  a  good  price, 
usually  the  highest  price  of  the  season, 
and  is  a  very  productive  sort. 

As  to  the  list  of  pears,  I  would  take 
but  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  cannot 


recommend  Clairgeau,  although  a  few 
years  ago,  I  thought  so  much  of  this 
variety,  that  I  planted  quite  a  number. 
It  is  handsome  and  productive,  and  the 
tree  is  healthy,  but  its  quality  is  too 
poor  ;  we  can’t  afford  to  put  such  pears 
into  the  market.  Each  barrel  not  only 
keeps  out  a  barrel  of  good  ones,  but  it 
does  much  worse  ;  the  quality  is  so  poor 
that  people  won’t  eat  them,  and  having 
bought  a  barrel  or  keg  of  them,  they 
judge  all  other  pears  by  these.  So  the 
Clairgeaus  not  only  take  the  place  of 
better  pears,  but  shut  such  pears  out  of 
consumption. 

I  would  say  the  same  of  the  Keiifer. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  sent  a  few  kegs  of 
this  pear  to  a  western  city,  and  received 
$3  net  per  bushel  crate.  I  have  tried  the 
same  market  each  year  since,  but  they 
don’t  take  at  all.  It  may  be  that  such 
fruits  as  Clairgeau  and  Keiifer  among 
pears,  and  the  Ben  Davis  among  apples, 
are  better  than  no  fruit ;  but  every  bar¬ 
rel  of  either  put  into  the  market,  is  a 
curse  to  the  business  of  fruit  growing. 
It  may  be  that  the  individual  grower 
can  make  money  temporarily  by  grow¬ 
ing  these  handsome,  worthless  fruits,  but 
in  the  end,  he  is  working  a  great  injury 
to  the  whole  fruit-growing  class.  We 
ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fruits  we  put  on  the  market. 

Fanny  Apple  in  Illinois. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III. — I  notice 
Mr.  Green’s  description  of  the  Fanny 
apple,  and  now  1  am  wondering  whether 
mine  is  true  ;  whether  my  eyes  and  taste 
differ  so  much  from  his  ;  or  yet,  whether 
the  soil  and  climate  can  make  such  a 
wide  change  in  the  character  of  the  fruit. 
I  know  that  Downing  says,  “Flesh 
white,  a  little  stained  next  the  skin.” 
But  he  also  says  of  Winter  Sweet  Par¬ 
adise,  “  Core  rather  small,”  while  here 
it  is  quite,  or  very,  large  and  open,  when 
the  fruit  assumes  the  oblong  conical, 
shape — which  it  usually  does  here.  But 
it  is  decidedly  smaller  when  the  apple  is 
fiat,  or  short  cylindrical  in  shape.  So 
that  one  must  not  take  every  item,  of 
even  so  painstaking  a  man  as  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing,  too  literally. 

Here,  Fanny  has  always  shown  a  de¬ 
cidedly  reddish-yellow  color  in  flesh, 
when  fully  ripe.  Further,  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  how  anybody  can  compare  it 
with  Fameuse  in  quality,  as  I  cannot  see 
any  resemblance  whatever.  Fanny  is 
very  rich  in  flavor,  while,  I  think,  the 
Snow  (as  we  call  it  here),  is  nearly  in¬ 
sipid,  in  comparison.  The  only  fault  I 
could  find  with  the  eating  quality  of 
Fanny  is  that  it  lacks  in  juice,  especially 
when  fully  mellowed.  Mr.  Green  got  his 
wood  from  Mr.  Downing,  so,  of  course, 
he  has  the  variety  true.  I  got  mine  of 
Mr.  Green,  and,  of  course,  mine  is  true. 
This  eliminates  the  first  doubt,  and 
makes  the  difference  either  personal  or 
sectional.  I  will  not  have  a  personal 
difference  with  him,  so  let  us  call  it 
sectional.  I  have  in  my  notes  regard¬ 
ing  the  tree,  “  Slow,  but  healthy  growth. 
Head  rather  compact,  roundish  pyram¬ 
idal.  Limbs  plenty,  regular,  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  out  and  upreaching.  Bark 
very  dark,  with  very  many  kernels. 
Young  wood  brown.  Leaves  medium. 
Blooms  rather  late.”  Is  this  Fanny  ? 

Keiffer  Pears  in  England. 

Charles  Forster,  New  York  City. — 
In  my  judgment,  Keiffer  pears  would 
not  sell  well  in  England,  as  the  quality 
is  not  good  enough  to  command  the 
price  necessary  to  cover  the  expense 
attending  European  shipment.  The 
French  pears,  as  a  rule,  dominate  the 
London  market,  and  the  London  market 
distributes  them.  They  are  not,  usually, 
sent  to  any  other  of  the  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  direct.  These  pears  are, 
usually,  of  very  fine  character.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  ship  the  California 
Bartlett  pears,  which  are  superior  to 
the  French  William  pears.  These  ship¬ 
ments  of  Bartlett  pears  have  been 
made  in  the  cold  chambers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Line  running  from  here  to  South¬ 


ampton,  and,  taking  the  business  right 
through,  it  has  not  been  successful.  The 
California  winter  pears  are  shipped 
regularly  from  here  in  ordinary  storage, 
no  ice  being  used.  These  varieties  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Easter  Beurre,  Winter  Nelis, 
Comice,  P.  Barry,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  ship  the 
Clairgeau,  but  have  not  been  generally 
satisfactory;  occasionally  a  parcel  would 
go  in  good  shape. 

The  winter  pears  mentioned  above 
usually  arrive  in  very  good  condition, 
and  if  the  market  be  not  over-supplied 
from  France,  the  sales  are  satisfactory. 
The  business  being  regularly  followed 
up  for  a  number  of  years  by  some  of  the 
most  enterprising  California  handlers 
here  in  New  York,  makes  it  probable 
that  there  has  been  more  or  less  success 
attending  it.  The  Keiffer  pear  would, 
undoubtedly,  ship  all  right,  and  in  my 
judgment,  it  should  be  shipped  within  a 
week  or  two  after  being  picked  unless  it 
were  decided  to  carry  the  pears  in  cold 
storage  until  spring,  when  they  should 
be  taken  out  like  the  California  winter 
pears  and  exported.  In  exporting  them, 
1  should  use  boxes  like  the  California 
box.  These  can  be  procured  here  in 
New  York  for  about  12  cents  each.  It 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  bind  them 
with  hoop  iron. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  of 
shipping  Keiffer  pears  tried,  but  this  is 
not  the  season  to  do  it  as  they  are  too 
high  priced.  Another  year,  with  a  heav¬ 
ier  crop  and  fewer  apples  going,  will  be 
the  time  to  inaugurate  experiments  of 
this  kind.  The  English  market  would 
take  them  better  than  other  markets 
and  the  fruit  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  handled  by  experienced  and 
very  reliable  people. 

“  Cow  Dung  for  Paint.” 

E.  H.  A.,  Ithaca,  Mich. — Let  A.  A. 
K.,  page  626,  use  what  he  likes,  I  say 
that  one  coat  of  summer  black  oil,  price 
and  expense  of  spreading  considered,  is 
better  than  white  lead  and  oil.  My  new 
barn  looks  well,  and  the  material  and 
work  cost  me  about  $15.  The  hired 
man’s  son  did  the  job,  and  any  boy  can 
put  this  paint  on.  My  instructions  were 
not  to  kill  time  trying  to  spread  it ;  put 
it  on,  and  if  it  pulls,  use  a  little  gasoline. 
I  don’t  care  to  argue  or  contradict,  but 
it  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  that  con¬ 
fronts  A.  A.  K.  I  inclose  you  a  sliver 
taken  from  the  south  side  of  an  old  barn 
that  has  faced  sun,  rain  and  storm  for 
years,  and  this  sliver  and  barn  say  to 
me,  “  It  is  a  good,  cheap  barn  paint.” 

(Continued  on  next  page). 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Unsifted  Coat  Ashes. 

Q.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  — Some  time 
since,  I  asked  through  the  columns  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  if  any  of  its  readers  had 
ever  used  coal  ashes  as  a  disintegrant 
of  clay  soils.  Several  have  answered, 
hut  none  who  has  ever  resorted  to  the 
sifted  ashes.  I  know  that  on  such  a  soil 
the  application  of  unsifted  coal  ashes  is 
the  very  worst  thing  that  can  be  done. 
One  end  of  my  garden  was  treated  in 
this  manner  for  several  years.  The 
result  is  that  the  soil  has  become  a  con¬ 
crete,  almost  impervious  to  a  pronged 
spade  even.  I  am  thinking  of  having  it 
carted  away  and  replaced  with  new  soil. 
One  of  my  neighbors  who  evidently  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  available,  recently  graded 
up  his  front  yard  with  unsifted  coal 
ashes,  sowing  grass-seed  over  the  grade. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  the  most 
disgraceful  looking  front  yard  in  the 
city. 

The  Fanny  Apple. 

W.  T.  S.,  Uwchlasd,  Pa. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  September  26,  you  speak  of  the 
Fanny,  apple,  giving  it  high  praise.  The 
name  and  description  are  identical  with 
an  apple  originated  by  Dr.  John  K. 
Eshelman  of  near  Downingtown,  Pa. 
Mr.  Eshelman  has  been  a  prominent 
fruit  man  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  for 
the  last  50  yeai*s  ;  and  still  markets  from 
his  fine  orchard,  much  nice  fruit,  but 
nothing  more  attractive  in  its  season 
than  the  Fanny  apple,  which,  I  think, 
he  told  me  he  named  in  honor  of  his 
wife.  Charles  Downing,  probably,  got 
scions  of  this  apple  from  Mr.  Eshelman, 
and  propagated  them,  as  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  test  all  new  fruits  of  which  he 
heard. 

Poisoning  Cut  Worms. 

Frank  Hodgman,  Kalamazoo  Co., 
Mich. — In  a  recent  communication,  I 
called  attention  to  the  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  neighbor  in  stopping  the 
ravages  of  cut  worms  by  the  use  of 
Paris-green  mixed  with  bran  and 
molasses,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it 
had  proved  a  preventive  of  the  ravages 
of  the  cabbage  maggot.  The  man  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  Mr.  Albert  Ewers,  of  the 
firm  of  Ewers  &  Bucklin,  market  gar¬ 
deners.  Since  then,  I  have  met  his 
partner,  Mr.  Bucklin,  and  talked  the 
matter  over  with  him,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  destruction  of  birds. 
He  says,  “I  watched  them  carefully, 
and  I  never  saw  a  bird  touch  the  poison. 
There  were  plenty  of  them  on  the  cab¬ 
bages,  but  they  did  not  go  on  the  ground 
to  feed.  We  did  not  find  a  dead  bird. 
If  we  had,  it  would  have  made  no  differ¬ 
ence,  for  the  poison  was  worth  many 
times  as  much  to  us  as  the  birds.  It 
saved  our  crops,  and  the  birds  could  not. 
Next  spring,  we  shall  get  half  a  ton  of 
bran,  and  molasses  and  Paris  green  to 
go  with  it,  and  shall  use  it  right  along 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season,  as 
long  as  necessary.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  its  usefulness  in 
stopping  the  ravages  of  the  cabbage 
maggot  is  an  important  discovery,  in 
the  possibilities  that  it  points  toward  in 
its  use  for  other  insect  pests.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  some  parts  of  Michigan,  the 
climbing  cut  worms  have  been  very 
destructive.  In  the  latest  report  of  the 
Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture,  wool 
bands  are  recommended  to  prevent  the 
worms  climbing  the  trees.  Why  not 
put  a  ring  of  the  poisoned  bran  and 
molasses  about  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
catch,  not  only  the  climbing  cut  worms, 
but  every  other  climbing  pest  which 
will  eat  it  ?  You  might  catch  a  lot  of 
codling  moths  in  that  way,  increase  the 
market  for  bran,  and,  possibly,  raise  the 
price  of  wheat  a  trifle. 


To 

Jan.  I, 
1898, 
for 

$1.00. 
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You  must  have  a  neighbor  who 
wants  The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  is  the 
time  to  interest  him.  Send  us  his 
dollar,  and  he  will  get  the  paper 
to  January  1,  1898,  and  you  may 
have  a  choice  of  these  books: 
First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

The  Business  Hen, 

The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 


It  is  October  6.  The  most  brilliant 
flowers  we  have  now  are  verbenas.  The 
leaves  are  as  fresh  as  in  early  summer, 
and  the  umbels  of  flowers  as  brilliant. 
The  bed  alluded  to  is  one  of  scarlet  ver¬ 
benas — Henderson’s  Mammoth,  the  finest 
strain  we  have  ever  raised;  finest  in  that 
the  flowers  are  larger.  Many  prefer  to 
have  beds  of  verbenas,  pelargoniums, 
etc.,  of  one  color.  The  writer’s  taste 
is  not  educated  up  to  that  view.  He 
prefers  clusters  or  beds  of  the  same 
plant,  but  of  all  the  colors  that  the  plant 
produces.  What  is  the  opinion  of  our 
readers  respecting  this  question  ? . 

The  Idaho  pear  tree  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  bore  one  pear  of  medium  size 
and  poor  quality . 

The  new  winter  pear,  Fred  Baudry, 
is  described  as  medium  to  large  in  size, 
oblong  pyriform.  The  color  is  yellow 
with  blotches  of  russet.  The  flesh  is  yel¬ 
low,  buttery,  juicy,  solid,  with  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  rot.  It  has  a  distinct  flavor, 
and  the  quality  is  regarded  as  from  very 
good  to  best.  It  ripens  a  little  after 
Josephine  de  Malines . 

Olivier  des  Serres  is  another  new, 
late-keeping  pear  that  is  said  to  keep 
until  March.  It  is  of  medium  size,  round¬ 
ish,  averaging  larger  than  Josephine. 
Flesh  tender,  juicy  and  melting — very 
good  to  best . 

Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea  major 
(Dark  Purple-leaved  beech)  is  a  stronger 
grower  than  Rivers’s.  It  is,  too,  an  erect 
and  more  rapid  grower.  The  leaves  are 
large,  glossy  and  of  a  very  dark  purple. 

Our  readers  may  recall  what  we  said 
of  the  beautiful  Rose-margined  Purple¬ 
leaved  beech,  a  leaf  of  which  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  25, 
1896.  It  was  planted  in  a  warm,  south¬ 
ern  exposure,  and  the  delicately  varie¬ 
gated  leaves  so  burned  that  the  little 
tree  died.  Perhaps,  it  would  thrive  in 
a  cool,  moist  position . 

The  Ailanthus-leaved  walnut  is  said 
to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  tree 
bears  when  young.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  ornamental . 

Four  Little- Known  Pinks. — In  the 
early  spring  of  1887,  we  received  from 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  four  different  species 
of  pine  trees  which  are  little  known 
and  rarely  alluded  to  in  print.  They  are 
Pinus  ponderosa  (the  Heavy-wooded 
pine),  P.  I’allasiana,  P.  Jeft'reyi  (Jeffrey’s 
pine),  and  Pinus  Monspeliensis  (Salz- 
mann’s  pine).  Ponderosa  is  a  native  of 
California  and  the  Northwest,  and  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  in  Rochester,  where  there 
are  specimens  50  feet  in  height.  The 
Rural  Grounds  specimen  is  now  16  feet 
high,  the  gi-owth  having  been  retarded 
this  year  by  last  year’s  tornado.  There 
are  three  leaves,  about  eight  inches 
long,  in  a  sheath.  This  tree,  as  well  as 
the  others,  is  growing  in  a  very  poor, 
sandy  soil — we  might  say,  sand  and  clay, 
for  there  is  no  soil.  The  proportion  of 
branch  to  foliage  is  such  that  one  sees 
more  of  the  branches  than  the  leaves. 
The  chief  beauty  of  the  tree  is  the  color 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  a  light  steel 
green,  making  an  effective  contrast  with 
Pallasiana,  which  has  very  dark  foliage 
— the  darkest  of  the  set. 

Pinus  Pallasiana  has  two  leaves  to  a 
sheath.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  grow¬ 
ing  about  50  feet  high.  The  foliage  con¬ 
ceals  the  branches  effectively.  It  is  13 
feet  high,  and  a  sturdy,  commanding- 
looking  tree. 

Pinus  Jeft'reyi  grows  to  a  height  of 
150  feet  in  California.  It  has  three 
leaves,  nine  inches  long,  to  a  sheath.  It 
is  more  densely  clothed  with  foliage  than 
Ponderosa,  less  so  than  Pallasiana,  and 
the  color  is  intermediate  between  the 
two.  It  is  14  feet  high. 

Pinus  Monspeliensis  is  a  European 


species.  ;  The  leaves  are  of  .[the  »same 
color  as  Jeffreyi,  twcTto  the~sheathTand 
seven  inches  long.  The  numerous 
branches  are  well  covered  with  foliage. 
It  is  said  to  make  a  spreading  and  pic¬ 
turesque  tree  of  great  vigor  and  hardi¬ 
ness. 

The  four  kinds  are  exceedingly  hardy, 
and  it  is  a  question  yet  to  be  answered 
whether  they  would  not  prove  of  more 
value  than  the  well-known  Scotch  and 
Austrian  pines . 

Not  the  least  among  the  good  things 
that  may  be  said  of  the  hardier  magno¬ 
lias,  is  the  freshness  and  luxuriance  of 
the  foliage  in  late  fall.  We  are  writing 
October  7.  The  horsechestnuts  are  los¬ 
ing  their  leaves.  What  remains  is  half¬ 
dead-looking  and  dried  up.  So,  too,  the 
thorns  are  as  naked  as  in  midwinter. 
While  in  bloom,  no  shrubs  or  trees  are 
more  brilliant  than  the  double-flowering 
thorns  (Crataegus),  such  as  Paul’s,  Coc- 
cinea  and  Alba.  Well-established  trees 
are  a  mass  of  color,  be  it  red,  rose  or 
white,  and  the  beautiful  trusses  are  en¬ 
during.  But  the  beauty  of  the  thorns 
goes  with  their  flowers,  and  in  early 
autumn,  they  are  among  the  first  to  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  approach  of  winter.  Not 
so  the  magnolias.  We  are  looking,  as 
we  write,  upon  four  magnolias,  Soulan- 
geana,  Macrophylla,  Auriculata  and 
Hypoleuca.  We  have  four  distinctshades, 
the  most  decided  contrast  being  between 
Macrophylla,  the  great  leaves  of  which 
have  a  light  green  surface  with  a  silvery 
back,  and  Soulangeana,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  a  dark  green.  Not  one  of  the 
four  whispers  of  winter.  They  still  tell 
us  of  the  verdure  of  the  tropics . 

We  have  told  our  friends  all  we  know 
of  Saghalin  as  a  forage  plant.  Its  close 
relative,  Polygonum  amplexicaule,  de¬ 
serves  a  word  of  praise  as  an  ornamental, 
hardy,  herbaceous  plant.  We  prize  flow¬ 
ers  now,  especially  those  borne  by  hardy 
plants  that  need  no  special  care.  P.  am¬ 
plexicaule  is  just  that.  It  begins  to 
bloom  not  until  September  20,  and  it 
continues  to  bloom  until  most  shrubs 
and  trees  have  lost  their  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  pure  white,  and  borne  m  large  com¬ 
pound  racemes  from  four  to  ten  inches 
long.  They  have  an  agreeable  honey 
odor.  As  we  have  said,  the  leaves  and 
stem  of  this  Stem-clasping  knotweed  are 
relished  by  horses  and  cattle  as  much  as 
those  of  either  Saghalin  (Sacaline)  or 
Polygonum  cuspidatum,  and  the  plant 
spreads  like  wildfire.  It  will  grow  any¬ 
where  . . . 


In  writing-  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai.  New-Youkeu. 


Consumption 

Out-door  life  and  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  with 
Hypophosphites  have  cured 
thousands  of  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  early  stages.  They 
cure  old,  advanced  cases  too; 
but  not  so  many,  nor  so  prompt¬ 
ly.  When  a  case  is  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  a  cure  cannot  be 
made,  even  then  SCOTT'S 
EMULSION  checks  the  rapid 
ity  of  the  disease,  relieves  the 
pains  in  the  chest,  reduces  the 
night  sweats,  and  makes  the 
cough  easier.  In  these  cases  it 
comforts  and  prolongs  life. 
Don't  experiment  with  cures 
that  destroy  the  digestion.  Pin  I 
your  faith  to  the  one  remedy  I 
which  has  been  The  STAN 
dard  foR  Over  20  Years.  I 

Book  about  it  free  for  the  asking. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  and  I 
$1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York.  I 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of— What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Snustroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

II.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 
discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  witli  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 

fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  >1.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  SDare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

Improving  the  Farm. 

Lucius  D.  Davis.  Methods  of  Culture  that 
shall  Afford  a  Profit,  and  at  the  same  time  In¬ 
crease  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil.  The  contents 
treats  exhaustively  on  renewing  run-down 
farms.  Cloth . fi 

Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing. 

E.  G.  Fowler.  Selling  Fat  and  Water.  An 
illustrated  account  of  the  methods,  herds 
and  appliances  of  several  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  milk-producing  farms . 20 

My  Handkerchief  Garden. 

Charles  Barnard.  An  explicit  account  of  Mr. 
Barnard’s  actual  operations  on  a  suburban 
village  house-lot.  Interesting  and  valuable 
to  all  suburban  dwellers,  professional  men 
and  mechanics . ....20 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation  ;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1 . 

How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

Elias  A.  Long.  A  brief  treatise,  illustrated 
with  more  than  GO  original  engravings,  and 
designed  to  cover  the  various  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  planting  a  place.  Paper  . 20 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  A  collection  of  errors  and 
superstitions  entertained  by  farmers,  garden¬ 
ers  and  others,  together  with  brief  scientific 
refutations.  Valuable  to  practical  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  their 
work.  Cloth . |i 

Spraying  Crops. 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Why,  When  and  How 
to  Do  It.  Illustrated.  Covers  the  whole  field 
of  the  insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  crops  for 
which  the  spray  is  used.  Paper . 25 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  acclimation,  etc. 
35  pp.  Paper . 25 

The  New  Botany. 

J.  W.  Beal,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  A  Lecture  on  the 

Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valu¬ 
able  to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a 
useful  guide  in  studying  “The  Beautiful 
Science.” . 25 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8>/i  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutexa  One  Price  Only. 
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A  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Price,  Cloth. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture . $1.00 

American  Grape  Training . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture . 75 

The  Business  Hen . 75 


Do  you  want  one  or  more  of  these  as  a  present? 
You  can  have  any  or  all.  How  ?  Get  your  neighbor 
to  subscribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Send  us  the  dollar  for 
a  year’s  subscription.  Let  us  know  which  book  you 
want.  It’s  yours  at  once.  Enough  said.  Now  act ! 

© 

E.  S.  Carman’s  address,  until  next  May,  will  be  No. 
5  West  82nd  Street,  New  York. 

o 

Here  is  a  man  with  a  large  milk  dairy.  It  pays 
him  to  sell  a  calf  when  four  days  old  for  $1.50.  Here 
is  another  man  like  Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes,  with  a  small 
dairy.  It  pays  him  to  give  $1.50  for  that  calf,  let  one 
of  his  cows  nurse  it  for  a  month,  and  thus  make  the 
$1.50  grow  to  $9.  So  long  as  these  two  men  realize 
that  point  in  a  calf’s  life  at  which  profit  with  them 
begins  and  ends,  their  milk  will  bring  them  the  most 
money.  When  they  begin  to  guess  at  it,  they  are 
likely  to  lose  money.  It  is  so  in  every  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness.  Those  who  do  the  most  guessing  take  the  most 
risk. 

O 

We  are  sorry  to  see  some  of  our  contemporaries  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  battle  for  Crimson  clover.  The  fact  that 
this  clover  has  made  but  a  feeble  growth  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  and  has  failed  to  live  through  some  hard  winters, 
is  enough  to  make  some  people  discard  it.  That  is  a 
mistake.  Crimson  clover  will  pay  for  itself,  in  a  fair 
season,  even  though  every  plant  die  in  the  spring. 
When  it  forms  a  thick  mat  over  the  soil  before  Thanks¬ 
giving,  it  has  done  its  full  duty.  Let  us  learn  to  farm 
so  as  to  feed  Red  clover  to  stock  and  Crimson  clover 
to  the  soil.  In  other  words,  make  the  Red  clover  into 
hay,  and  use  the  Crimson  as  a  “  winter  overcoat  ”  for 
the  soil  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  stands  by  Crimson  clover.  It  is  a  valuable 

plant  to  feed  to  the  soil. 

'  © 

More  than  a  year  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  an  account 
of  a  local  fair  held  in  the  streets  of  Greeley,  Col.  We 
notice  that  these  street  fairs  are  becoming  very  popu¬ 
lar  throughout  the  country.  The  farmers  of  a  com¬ 
munity  meet  on  the  streets  of  their  market  town,  and 
make  a  display  of  their  products  right  from  their 
wagons.  This  is  like  going  back  to  the  old-time  coun¬ 
try  fair  without  the  disreputable  features  that  have 
crept  into  the  large  exhibitions  of  modern  times. 
These  street  fairs  are  sure  to  bring  neighbors  and 
friends  together.  A  friendly  rivalry  is  created  that 
is  sure  to  result  in  an  effort  to  improve  stock  or  crops. 
Smaller  farmers  feel  that  they  have  a  better  chance 
to  win  a  prize  at  such  an  exhibition.  We  believe  that 
these  street  fairs  are,  on  the  whole,  more  useful  to  a 
community  than  the  larger  exhibitions. 

© 

One  of  the  great  railroads  centering  in  New  York, 
has  just  run  one  of  its  annual  popular  excursions  to  this 
city.  Eight  large  trains  were  required,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  great  number  of  passengers  were  farmers, 
or  village  people.  Such  trips  will  do  them  good.  They 
will  be  broadened  and  educated  by  such  outings,  and 
most  of  them  will  go  back  to  their  homes  better  fitted 
to  live  useful  lives,  and  more  content  with  the  quiet, 
restful  life  of  the  farm,  away  from  the  hurly-burley 
of  life  in  the  great  city.  It  is  curious  what  ideas  some 
city  people  have  regarding  country  people.  One  writer 
in  a  daily  paper  has  made  the  astonishing  discovery 
that  the  cartoons  we  often  see  representing  the  hon¬ 


est  farmer,  are  not  true  to  life.  He  has  found  that 
these  excursionists  are  an  intelligent  appearing  lot  of 
people,  that  few  of  them  wear  the  typical  chin  whis¬ 
kers,  that  none  of  them  has  hay  seed  in  his  hair,  and 
that  while  their  clothes  are  not  always  of  the  very 
latest  cut,  they  are  all  of  good  quality,  and  compare 
favorably  with  those  worn  by  city  people.  Great  head 
to  discover  such  things  !  Of  course,  they  open  their 
eyes  widely  over  some  of  the  great  and  novel  sights, 
our  high  buildings  towering  300  feet  in  the  air,  and 
such  unusual  things.  But  we  warrant  that  their  eyes 
are  no  more  widely  opened  than  those  of  some  city 
people  who  go  to  the  country,  and  the  stories  that 
farmers  can  tell  about  the  city  innocents  who  have 
toyed  with  the  frisky  country  bulls,  affectionate  yel¬ 
low  jackets,  and  other  peculiar  country  institutions, 
will  equal  any  of  the  city  tales.  Welcome  to  the 
farmer,  the  hope  of  the  nation  ! 

O 

It  looked,  at  one  time,  as  though  the  smaller  fer¬ 
tilizer  factories  would  be  crowded  out  of  business  by 
the  large  concerns.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  new  ones 
starting  up  near  the  smaller  cities.  They  generally 
start  with  a  capacity  regulated  chiefly  by  the  number 
of  dead  horses  and  other  animals  found  in  the  town 
or  city.  In  fact,  their  chief  trade  lies  in  working  up 
these  animals,  rendering  the  grease  and  mixing  the 
bone  and  meat  with  potash  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  In 
some  places,  the  choicest  parts  of  the  carcass  are 
cooked,  dried  and  ground  for  poultry  feed.  These 
local  fertilizer  factories  are  useful  institutions,  and 
so  long  as  they  limit  operation  to  the  handling  of 
local  carcasses,  they  are  pretty  safe  from  competition. 

O 

An  ignorant  Italian  in  New  Jersey  recently  shot  a 
blue-jay.  He  was  arrested,  tried  and  fined  $20,  and 
in  default  of  payment  was  sent  to  jail  for  30  days. 
Then  it  was  learned  that  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  do 
not  prohibit  the  killing  of  blue-jays,  so  that  the  man 
was  not  guilty  of  any  crime.  Two  men  were  talking 
about  this  matter,  and  one  of  them  said  that  the  con¬ 
stable  and  justice  ought  to  be  punished  for  such  an 
outrage.  “  Oh  !”  said  the  other,  “It  doesn’t  matter — 
he’s  only  an  ignorant  Italian,  anyway  !”  That  is  no 
way  to  talk.  A  man  may  be  ignorant  and  a  stranger, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  his  legal  rights  should  be 
disregarded.  One  good  way  to  manufacture  an 
anarchist  is  to  disregard  the  legal  rights  of  a  poor 
man  ! 

© 

One  thing  that  has  enabled  the  farmers  of  Oktib¬ 
beha  County,  Miss.,  to  succeed  so  well  at  breeding 
cittle,  is  the  fact  that  the  State  Agricultural  College 
is  located  in  that  county.  This  college  has,  without 
doubt,  been  a  help  to  nearby  farmers.  Its  work  has 
been  of  a  practical  nature.  One  of  the  first  creamer¬ 
ies  established  in  the  State  was  started  there,  and 
excellent  experiments  in  growing  fodder  crops  and 
feeding  stock  have  been  carried  out.  The  college  has 
attracted  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  over  the 
State.  All  this  has  served  to  advertise  Oktibbeha 
County,  and  farmers  have  been  smart  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  We  doubt  whether  any  agricultural 
college  in  this  country  has  had  more  real  influence  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  agriculture  of  its 
particular  locality  than  this  one  in  Mississippi. 

© 

The  past  season  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
favorable  for  the  production  of  large  or  abnormal 
fruit.  As  stated  two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  M.  N.  Cook,  of 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  sent  to  the  New  York  market 
a  lot  of  Duchess  pears,  124  of  which  filled  a  barrel. 
Mr.  Cook  tells  us  that  these  pears  averaged  1%  pound 
each.  They  were  selected  from  a  lot  of  30  barrels. 
He  has  never  been  able  to  grow  such  large  pears  before. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Taber,  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
Concord  grape  vine  which,  since  1893,  has  made  a  won¬ 
derful  showing  with  large  bunches  of  grapes.  Of  this 
year’s  crop,  he  says  : 

There  was  no  greater  weight  than  upon  many  other  vines,  there 
being  25  pounds;  but  the  clusters  were  very  much  heavier,  and 
the  berries  larger,  many  of  them  one  inch  in  diameter.  One  clus¬ 
ter  weighed  21  ounces,  another  19  ounces,  one  pair  30  ounces, 
another  pair  29  ounces,  and  all  of  those  on  one"  arm  of  the  vine 
and  within  two  feet  of  the  head  of  the  vine.  I  have  considered 
the  showing  so  remarkable  that,  to  remove  alldoubt,  I  have  had 
them  photographed;  three  single  and  two  double  clusters  full  size, 
make  a  picture  16  by  22  inches. 

Reports  from  the  Hudson  River  district  are  that  pears 
have  shown  remarkable  differences  from  standard 
types  this  year.  Bose  pears  have  been  exhibited  in 
which  the  long,  tapering  stem  had  been  filled  out  so 
that  the  fruit  would  almost  pass  for  Buffum.  Other 
varieties  have  been  so  changed  in  shape  and  color  as 
to  deceive  judges  at  fruit  exhibitions.  In  fact,  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  ‘  ‘  record  breaker  ”  for  strange 
behavior  in  fruits.  We  would  like  to  see  what  cut¬ 
tings-  from  the  vine  of  Mr.  Taber  would  amount  to. 


The  apple  crop  throughout  New  England  is  said  to 
be  immense,  and  thousands  of  barrels  of  second  grade 
fruit  will  be  permitted  to  rot  under  the  trees.  The 
Boston  Globe  has  advocated  a  “  fruit  mission”  by 
means  of  which  these  apples  might  be  sent  to  the  city 
and  distributed  among  the  poor  people.  The  plan  is 
to  raise  money  enough  to  buy  barrels  and  bags,  and 
carry  them  to  the  farmer’s  railroad  station.  The 
farmer  is  to  fill  these  packages  and  put  them  on  the 
cars.  In  most  cases,  the  railroad  companies  will  haul 
them  for  nothing,  and  in  the  city,  they  are  distributed 
to  the  poor.  These  shipments  have  already  begun, 
and  the  chances  are  that  many  car-loads  that  would, 
otherwise,  be  devoured  by  fungi,  will  now  be  eaten  by 
humans.  It  is  a  noble  charity,  and  will  not  be  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  market  for  first-class  fruit.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  advertisement  that  will  give  good  re¬ 
turns  when  better  times  appear. 

O 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  told  our  readers  how  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  borough  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  had  passed  a 
resolution  prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk  from  cows  that 
had  not  been  tested  by  State  veterinarians.  It  seemed 
to  us  like  a  ridiculous  thing  for  the  council  to  pass 
such  a  resolution,  when  they  must  have  known  that 
they  could  not  enforce  it.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
council  is  a  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  At  last  week’s 
meeting,  he  had  the  secretary  read  what  we  said  on 
page  612,  and  he  thus  describes  the  result : 

Our  secretary  read  your  editorial,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
council,  and  you  will  please  see  by  the  inclosed  council  proceed¬ 
ings  that  the  ordinance  relating  to  the  sale  of  milk  has  been  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely. 

That  is  a  diplomatic  way  of  announcing  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  ridiculous  proceeding.  These  men 
took  hold  of  the  hot  end  of  the  poker,  and  held  it 
longer  than  they  should  have  done. 

BREVITIES. 

I  ain’t  no  hand  to  brag  my  children  uj> 

Above  all  others,  but  I’ll  tell  you  now, 

That  little  girl  of  ours  does  win  the  cup — 

In  my  estimation,  anyhow. 

I’ll  guarantee  a  dozen  folks  have  said, 

“  She  looks  jest  like  her  mother  ” — don’t  it  please 
My  wife  to  have  ’em  say  so  ?  She  gits  red 
As  fire,  her  heart’s  so  full  she  has  to  sneeze. 

An’  smart  ?  Why,  I’ll  bring  folks  to  guarantee 
They  never  saw  her  beat — I’ve  heard  ’em  say 
In  that  respect  she  sorter  favors  me. 

Her  smartness  ’pears  to  trace  right  back,  my  way. 

She  don’t  weigh  over  30  pounds,  and  yet, 

Her  little  fist  can  pound  away  our  care. 

You  bring  a  million  dollars  and  I’ll  bet 
That  you  can’t  buy  that  baby’s  smallest  hair. 

Tiie  tramp  is  a  beg  bug. 

Weed  seeds  seldom  die  of  old  age. 

How  many  cans  of  human  ensilage  have  you  ? 

Read  Mr.  Woodward’s  article  on  fruits,  page  706. 

A  Keiffer  pear  is  just  as  respectable  a  fruit  as  a  quince. 

Two  sides  of  the  “  road  working  ”  question,  pages  702  and  713. 

Handle  bisulphide  of  carbon  as  carefully  as  you  would  gun¬ 
powder. 

Yes,  sir,  cotton-seed  meal  is  the  most  dangerous  hog  food  that 
is  known. 

“Cut  the  young  Wilder  currant  bushes  back  to  five  buds,”  says 
W.  D.  Barns. 

Read  about  those  cheap  stock  rations  the  Colorado  farmers  are 
feeding.  Clover  does  it  ! 

Look  at  the  grindstone— page  702.  A  sprocket  wheel  and  chain 
beats  your  wife’s  arm  and  back. 

You  don’t  sow  wheat  and  reap  chess.  You  don’t  reap  the 
whirlwind  after  sowing  “  wind  ”  with  sense  to  it. 

The  first  hard  frost  nipped  the  life  out  of  the  cow  peas,  but  the 
jCrimson  clover  alongside  is  as  green  and  fresh  as  need  be. 

Where  is  the  market  gardener  who  can  buy  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  cheaper  than  Mr.  Simpson  gets  them,  page  704  ? 

Now  is  the  time  to  kill  the  surplus  rooster.  He  will  make  nice 
“  fried  chicken.”  Left  to  himself,  he  will  produce  legs  rather 
than  eggs. 

Try  to  get  the  best  grocerymau  in  your  town  to  sell  your  milk 
for  you.  Advertise  it  in  the  town  papers — that  is,  if  you  can  take 
oath  that  it  is  absolutely  clean  and  pure. 

Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell,  writes  that  his  present  class  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  any  previous  one.  He  expects 
a  very  large  class  in  the  short-term  course. 

The  English  jjotato  crop  is  said  to  be  rotting  badly.  Wholesale 
prices  in  London  are  from  $15  to  $18  per  ton.  In  Australia,  the 
average  wholesale  price  is  45  cents  a  bushel. 

That  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Grape  Phylloxera  on  page 
704.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  while  the  insect  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  our  American  varieties  of  grapes  are  best  suited  to  with¬ 
stand  its  attacks. 

Yes,  we  know  that  the  experts  tell  us  that  the  Gulf  States 
possess  neither  the  food  nor  the  climate  needed  to  produce  good 
dairy  cows— but  what  about  those  Mississippi  grade  Jerseys? 
There  they  are — look  at  ’em  ! 

Mr.  L.  C.  Breyfoglk,  of  Indiana,  sends  us  this  little  note:  “  In¬ 
closed  you  will  find  a  Crimson  clover  plant  from  seed  sown  August 
7;  it  was  dug  yesterday,  and  the  root  was  an  even  18  inches  long, 
without  stretching  the  truth  or  the  root.” 

Some  great  scientist  has  discovered,  after  much  experimenting, 
that  the  average  woman  has  57  percent  of  the  strength -of  the 
average  man.  According  to  that,  your  wife  should  do  only  about 
37  per  cent  of  the  work  of  your  family.  We  will  guarantee  that 
she  does  over  50  per  cent  of  it. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD. 

A  wholesale  egg  dealer  tells  me  that  the  western 
refrigerator  eggs  come  out  of  cold  storage  in  better 
shape  than  the  eastern  ones.  I  asked  him  how  he 
accounted  for  this  difference,  and  he  said  that  it  is 
because  the  western  eggs  have  thicker  shells,  which 
do  not  so  readily  permit  the  absorption  of  bad  odors, 
and  which  better  protect  the  contents.  We  all  know 
how  susceptible  eggs  are  to  taint,  but  it  is  a  new  idea 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  country  furnish  shells 
of  a  different  thickness.  Who  has  noticed  anything 
of  this? 

X  X  X 

The  same  dealer  spoke  of  a  shipper  who  had  been 
sending  in  “  strictly  fresh”  eggs,  which  were,  prob¬ 
ably,  all  fresh  some  time,  but  part  of  which  were 
nothing  but  refrigerator  eggs  kept  since  summer, 
mixed  with  a  few  fresh  ones.  This  shipper  soon  be¬ 
came  so  well  known,  that  no  one  wanted  his  stock. 
About  this  time,  my  informant  received  a  letter  from 
another  man  in  the  same  town,  proposing  to  ship  him 
fresh  eggs.  He  wired  him  to  send  them  on  at  once. 
They  were  identical  in  quality  and  style  of  package 
with  those  from  the  other  shipper.  Evidently,  the 
same  one  was  using  a  different  name  or  getting  some 
one  else  to  ship  his  eggs.  It’s  a  poor  plan  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  such  a  way  that  one  must  change  his  name  ! 
It  doesn’t  pay  ! 

X  t  t 

A  large  handler  of  butter  says  that  receipts  of 
dairy  butter  are  constantly  decreasing.  Many  owners 
of  small  dairies  who  formerly  shipped  dairy  butter, 
have  bought  separators,  and  are  making  creamery 
butter.  The  holding  of  butter  for  months  as  was 
formerly  done,  is  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular. 
Butter  is  now  wanted  for  immediate  consumption, 
about  the  only  holding  that  is  popular  with  dealers 
being  the  putting  into  cold  storage  of  the  surplus 
when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 

X  t  X 

I  notice  that  the  street  fruit  stands  and  push  carts 
are  selling  large  quantities  of  Twenty-ounce  apples. 
They  seem  to  be  very  popular  with  this  trade.  They 
are  attractive  in  appearance  because  of  their  size  and 
coloring,  and  their  quality,  though  not  of  the  best, 
suits  the  average  customer.  The  price  is  so  low  this 
year  that  almost  any  one  may  eat  apples,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  great  American  standby,  the  apple,  so 
largely  eaten.  f.  h.  y. 


APPLES  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CULTIVATION,  THINNING  AND  SPRAYING. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  was  in  the  orchard  of 
Woodward  &  Jaques,  near  Lockport,  to  which  Mr.  J. 
S.  Woodward  has  so  often  referred  before  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  as  apparent  proof 
that  even  high  cultivation  does  not  always  bring 
apples,  and  that  tillage  may  have  no  advantage  over 
pasturage.  The  orchard  contains  about  300  trees, 
mostly  Baldwins,  perhaps  35  years  of  age.  It  has 
always  received  good  treatment  in  the  way  of  manur¬ 
ing  and  tillage.  Yet  it  has  not  borne  fruit  while 
other  orchards  around  which  had  been  pastured  with 
sheep,  bore  good  crops.  The  orchard,  this  season, 
however,  was  loaded  with  fine  apples  as  I  have  never 
seen  any  orchard  loaded  before.  We  estimated  the 
average  yield  per  tree  to  be  from  15  to  20  barrels. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  a  large  share  of  the  trees  were 
broken  down  under  their  load,  and  many  entirely 
wrecked  and  ruined.  On  many  of  the  trees,  not  a 
branch  was  left ;  on  others,  only  one  or  two.  Some 
of  the  branches  had  been  saved  by  wiring,  as  shown 
at  Fig.  230.  Stout  fence  wire  was  wound  tightly 
around  two  limbs  leaning  in  opposite  directions,  and 
the  two  strands  then  twisted  up  by  means  of  a  stick 
placed  between  them  in  the  center  (see  dotted  lines), 
until  the  branches  were  drawn  tightly  together. 

The  effects  of  good  cultivation  were  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  enormous  growth  of  the  buckwheat,  par¬ 
tially  smothered  by  the  fallen  branches,  in  the  fine 
color  of  the  foliage  and  the  strong  wood  growth,  and 
in  the  good  size  of  the  fruit,  even  on  these  overloaded 
trees.  Perhaps  the  lesson  of  the  effectiveness  of  cul¬ 
tivation  has  never  been  so  impressively  put  before 
the  people.  The  failures  are  invariably  in  the  neg¬ 
lected  orchards.  All  trees  that  have  had  any  kind  of 
attention,  these  years,  are  full  of  fruit. 

Filling  Vacancies. — After  the  apple  harvest,  and 
the  cleaning  up  of  the  orchards,  vacant  spots  will  be 
a  common  thing.  A  large  percentage  of  the  older 
trees  are  so  broken  down,  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
with  them,  is  to  dig  them  up.  The  question  came  up 
as  to  what  to  plant  to  fill  the  vacant  spots.  In  the 
Woodward  and  Jaques  orchards  there  were,  already, 
a  few  peach  trees,  planted  three  or  four  years  ago  in 
vacant  spots.  These,  trees  are  now  ready  to  bear 


fruit.  It  would  hardly  be  wise  to  set  apple  trees  now 
that  the  old  trees  are  so  large.  When  the  young  trees 
come  into  full  bearing,  we  may  expect  that  the  old 
ones  are  about  used  up.  If  peach  trees  be  planted, 
and  well  cared  for,  they  will  soon  grow  up,  and, 
under  the  protection  of  the  larger  trees  all  around, 
bear  full  and  regular,  and  surely,  profitable  crops, 
and  may  last  nearly  until  the  old  apple  trees  are  past 
their  age  of  usefulness. 

Thinning  the  Fruit. — No  doubt  the  damage  to  the 
trees  resulting  from  breakage  of  branches  might  have 
been  avoided  by  timely  thinning.  We  may  feel  con¬ 
fident  that,  by  resorting  to  this,  we  may  be  able  to 
prevent  overbearing,  to  obtain  annual  instead  of 
biennial  crops,  and  to  improve  the  fruit  in  size,  color 
and  flavor.  But  the  question  arises  :  Is  it  practicable 
with  the  apple  ?  When  apples  are  so  cheap,  can  we 
afford  to  expend  so  much  labor  on  the  thinning  pro¬ 
cess  ?  If  we  undertake  this  at  all,  we  shall  have  to 
do  the  job  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way,  by  shak¬ 
ing  the  fruit  off,  or  striking  into  the  trees  with  long 
poles,  without  regard  to  single  specimens,  letting  fall 
what  will  fall,  or  leaving  on  what  will  hang.  We 
cannot  go  over  the  whole  tree  to  pick  off  the  imper¬ 
fect  specimens,  because  this  work  would  not  pay  for 
our  high-priced  labor. 

There  is  also  a  limit,  in  some  cases,  to  what  may  be 
called  desirable  size.  This  year,  at  least,  the  trees 
seem  to  be  bound  to  produce  an  extraordinary  yield. 
Reduce  the  number  of  specimens  on  a  tree,  and  the 
latter  will  try  to  make  up  for  it  in  extraordinary  size 
of  the  specimens  left  on.  Of  many  varieties,  we  do 
not  care  for  overgrown  fruit.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  the  Baldwins.  Very  large  specimens  will 
not  keep  well.  For  long  keeping,  give  us  the  small 
and  medium-sized  apples.  The  overloaded  Baldwin 
trees,  this  year,  give  us  just  about  the  right  size. 

Thinning  the  Trees. — Another  lesson  that  this 
year’s  crop  should  impress  very  forcibly  upon  our 
minds,  is  the  need  of  a  great  deal  more  room  for  each 


WIRING  OVERLOADED  APPLE  TREES.  Fig.  230. 


individual  tree  than  the  planters  of  30  or  more  years 
ago  thought  proper.  Nearly  all  our  older  orchards 
were  planted  too  thickly.  Now  the  branches  of  ad¬ 
jacent  trees  interfere  and  overlap.  It  is  hard  work, 
and  often  almost  impossible  to  move  the  ladders 
about  the  trees  as  required.  This,  however,  is  only 
one,  and  really,  a  minor  disadvantage.  The  greater 
one,  is  the  want  of  color  in  the  apples  that  grow  in 
the  shadier  portions  of  the  trees.  Even  on  Baldwins 
and  other  red-fruited  trees  which  stand  alone,  we  find 
dull  or  green  apples  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches. 
It  needs  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  paint  a  bright 
cheek  on  the  apple.  The  colorless  fruit  is  flavorless, 
too.  Go  where  you  may  among  the  orchards  of  the 
State,  and  you  will  find  that  almost  all  the  older 
orchards  need  a  severe  thinning  of  the  trees.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  better  time  for  this  work  than  after 
the  harvest  of  this  year’s  crop.  Many  of  the  trees  are 
wrecked  or  sadly  damaged.  It  is  not  likely  that  after 
so  heavy  a  yield  we  are  going  to  have  a  crop  next 
year.  Cut  every  other  tree  out  of  these  orchard 
forests,  and  give  to  the  remaining  ones  a  chance  to 
recruit,  and  to  make  the  most  of  their  enlarged 
opportunities  in  and  after  1898. 

Spraying. — This  year’s  apple  crop  is,  probably,  a 
sad  blow  to  the  spraying  enthusiasts,  and  also  to  the 
manufacturers  of  spraying  machines.  Sprayed  or 
unsprayed,  our  apple  trees  have  remained  exempt 
from  scab,  etc.,  and  the  apples  remarkably  free  from 
Codling  worms.  The  Codling,  undoubtedly,  had  been 
starved  out,  in  many  localities,  by  the  repeated  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  apple  crop.  Now  we  have  few  worms  and 
many  apples.  The  average  ordinary  grower  seems  in¬ 
clined  to  make  light  of  the  spray  question.  Why  go 
to  the  trouble  of  spraying,  when  apples  grow  just  as 
well  on  the  unsprayed  as  on  the  sprayed  trees  ?  This 
is  the  sentiment  I  find  prevailing  everywhere  among 
those  who  are  not  fully  informed  as  to  the  objects 
and  aims  of  spraying.  True,  spraying  may  have 
shown  no  marked  results  this  year.  But,  as  Mr. 
Woodward  told  me,  spraying  is  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  insurance.  We  simply  provide  for  an 


emergency  or  accident.  We  do  not  expect  that -  our 
house  or  barn  will  burn  down.  Still,  we  pay  the 
small  insurance  fee  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  If  scab  do 
come,  or  if  insect  enemies  do  attack  our  fruit,  we  save 
the  latter,  and  have  a  good  crop,  perhaps,  when  other 
people  have  none,  or  poor  stuff,  at  best.  Our  chance 
to  make  money  is  in  bad  fruit  seasons,  when  scab  and 
insects  ruin  the  crops  of  those  who  have  failed  to 
spray.  But  as  to  the  accumulative  effect  of  spraying 
— little  is  to  be  seen  on  our  apple  crops  this  year. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  t.  greiner. 


ALL  SORTS. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  farmers  to  realize,  is 
the  fact  that  some  apparently  dry  substances  like 
bran,  hay  or  ordinary  soil,  contain  10  per  cent  or  more 
of  water.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that,  in  buying  a 
ton  of  average  Timothy  hay,  we  pay  for  250  pounds  of 
pure  water  ;  yet  it  is  true.  A  soil  that  seems  to  be 
nothing  but  dry  dust  at  the  surface,  may  be  found  to 
contain  15  per  cent  of  water,  if  sampled  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  interesting 
experiments  a  farmer  can  make,  is  to  determine  the 
amount  of  water  in  various  substances.  To  do  it 
successfully,  he  must  have  a  scale  that  will  weigh  to 
grains.  Then  take  just  a  pound  of  soil,  or  bran,  or 
hay,  heat  it  to  212  degrees  F.  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  weigh  it  again.  Keep  weighing  and  heating  at 
this  temperature  until  you  cannot  make  it  weigh  any 
less.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  bow  much  water 
has  been  driven  off  by  the  heat.  You  will  know  that 
it  must  be  water  that  has  disappeared,  for  no  other 
part  of  the  substance  would  be  driven  away  at  that 
temperature.  The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  (Ithaca, 
N.  Y.)  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  (No.  120)  by  L.  A.  Clin¬ 
ton,  which  discusses  the  question  of  moisture  in  the 
soil.  We  would  like  to  have  every  one  of  our  readers 
study  it. 

O 

We  have  been  reading  an  account  of  a  Western 
farmer  who  came  to  town  with  a  load  of  oats,  which 
he  sold  at  six  cents  a  bushel.  He  then  went  into  a 
restaurant  and  bought  a  ham  sandwich  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  which  cost  20  cents,  so  that  his  lunch  repre¬ 
sented  3%  bushels  of  oats.  Granting  that  the  figures 
are  correct,  we  think  that  the  farmer  is  to  blame  for 
eating  up  three  bushels  of  his  oats  in  that  lunch. 
That  farmer’s  wife  could  have  made  him  a  larger  and 
better  sandwich  without  spending  one  cent  of  cash. 
The  ham,  the  butter  and  the  bread  could  all  have 
been  produced  at  home.  All  the  farmer  had  to  do 
was  to  bring  it  with  him,  and  the  person  who  will 
charge  more  than  five  cents  for  a  cup  of  good  coffee 
has  no  business  to  deal  with  farmers.  Don’t  give  him 
your  trade.  Make  him  come  down  to  a  reasonable 
price.  If  that  farmer  had  brought  two  sandwiches 
and  a  bottle  of  cold  coffee  or  milk  with  him,  he  might 
have  carried  his  20  cents  home  either  as  cash  or  in  the 
form  of  a  present  for  his  wife.  We  don’t  see  why  he 
should  complain  about  his  lunch,  except  at  himself 
for  keeping  a  useless  middleman  in  the  field  ! 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

There  are  two  ways  of  keeping  stock  warm.  One  is  to  keep  the 
cold  air  out  by  keeping  them  in  a  warm  building,  another  is  to 
give  them  plenty  of  good  food  and  water  not  too  cold.  Give  them 
ice  water  to  drink,  and  a  good  share  of  their  food  will  be  needed 
to  takeoff  the  chill.  Warm  their  drinking  water,  and  all  that 
food  will  be  saved  and  go  toward  making  meat  or  milk.  For 
warming  stock  water,  the  I  X  L  heater  has  been  popular.  The 
U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.,  have  met  the 
demand  for  something  cheaper,  by  bringing  out  the  United  States 
heater.  Write  them  about  it. 

The  Portland  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland,  Mich.,  are  now  making  Ter- 
riff’s  Perfect  washing  machine,  and  say  that  it  is  giving  such  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction  that,  even  in  these  times  of  depression  in  trade, 
they  are  meeting  with  the  greatest  success.  Their  success  is 
directly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  their  machines  are  sold  under 
a  positive  guarantee  to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  wash 
board,  and  the  unqualified  offer  to  refund  the  money  if  fouud  not 
to  be  as  represented.  This  position  makes  easy  work  for  their 
agents,  as  every  one  is  anxious  to  lighten  the  labor  of  wash  day. 
Agents  ought  to  find  this  pleasant  and  profitable  work. 

The  difficulty  of  disposing  of  fruit  stones.has,  doubtless,  made 
them  a  part  of  our  pie  system ;  the  danger  of  their  use  has  brought 
into  existence  the  most  necessary  as  well  as  the  neatest  and 
handiest  of  all  kitchen  utensils  in  the  Enterprise  Raisin  and  Grape 
Seeder,  manufactured  by  the  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
This  little  machine  fastens  on  the  table,  and  is  so  simple  a  child 
can  manage  it,  and  seeds  a  pound  of  fruit  a  minute  without  waste. 
It  never  gets  out  of  order  and  is  very  readily  cleaned.  A  woman’s 
time  and  patience  are  too  valuable,  though  she  be  only  your  cook, 
to  sit  for  hours  preparing  raisins  and  grapes  by  the  old  method, 
pinching  the  seeds  out  with  her  fingers,  when  you  can,  for  a 
nominal  sum,  provide  this  modern  time  and  labor  saver. 

In  speaking  recently  of  Mr.  Chipman’s  combination  wire  fence 
tool,  we  said  it  was  not  being  advertised.  Neither  was  it,  but  Mr. 
Chipman  has  sent  tis  an  advertisement  this  week.  We  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  as  a  little  tool,  which  Mr.  Chipman  thinks  is  mislead¬ 
ing,  and  we  don’t  know  but  it  is.  It  is  really  a  combination  of 
four  tools,  a  wire  stretcher,  a  staple  puller,  a  two-foot  measure, 
and  a  wire  cutter  which  cuts  wire  or  briars  or  small  brush  or 
woven  wire,  like  shears.  We  have  referred  to  it  again  because 
we  liked  it  so  much  in  our  own  practice,  and  because  the  price  is 
so  low  that  we  fear  that  Mr.  Chipman  will  not  be  able  to  adver¬ 
tise  it  sufficiently  to  make  its  merits  sufficiently  known.  He  also 
offers  to  return  the  money  to  any  one  not  satisfied.  His  address 
is,  H.  M.  Chipman,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MOTHER. 

To  ber  care  have  been  intrusted 
All  the  heroes  of  all  lands; 

Still  the  fate  of  church  and  nation 
Holds  she  in  her  slender  hands. 

Guiding  -willful  feet  and  faltering 
On  through  childhood’s  happy  years, 

On  through  youth  with  its  temptations, 

With  its  hopes,  its  doubts,  its  fears; 
Cultivating  all  that's  noble, 

Gently  chiding  all  that’s  wrong, 

Till  her  children  gather  round  her, 

Men  and  women,  pure  and  strong. 

By  the  quiet  ministrations, 

In  the  little  realm  of  home, 

For  the  structure  of  the  ages, 

She  hath  laid  the  corner  stone.  b.  d. 

FROM  THE  KITCHEN  WINDOW. 

IIAT  a  long  time  it  seems  since  I 
have  talked  with  Rural  friends 
at  my  kitchen  window  !  For  the  long 
summer  days  are  over  now,  and  the 
brilliant  leaves  of  our  Canadian  maples 
are  fluttering  softly  down  on  the  still 
green,  fresh  grass.  They  leave  the 
trees  so  bare  and  stark  in  the  cold  au¬ 
tumn  sunlight,  that  one  can  hardly  real¬ 
ize  that  there  will  ever  be  another  resur¬ 
rection  !  Through  the  stillness  of  this 
quiet  corner  sounds  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  engine,  for  since  I  last  wrote,  a  new 
railroad  has  been  opened  through  this 
locality,  and  we  are  now  only  10  hours 
from  NewYork.  I  suppose  that  many  of 
The  Rural,  readers  have  experienced 
the  sensation  caused  by  the  passing  of 
the  first  train  near  their  homes  !  What 
possibilities  it  opens,  especially  if  one 
is  young  and  the  world  looks  wide  and 
alluring  !  The  throb,  throb  of  the  loco¬ 
motive,  is  music  that  is  sweet  to  the 
youth  to  whom 

All  the  world  is  young,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  are  green, 

And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad 
And  every  lass  a  queen. 

As  Charles  Kingsley  so  truly  sang.  What 
an  influx  of  city  friends,  who  never 
found  you  out  before,  because  the  road 
was  a  little  long  and  stony,  and  they 
were  not  in  want  of  a  ride  !  How  you 
ask  the  price,  anxiously,  of  marketing 
by  express  or  freight,  your  farm  prod¬ 
uce,  and  what  a  timing  of  watches  to 
trains  as  they  pass  by,  and  severe  com¬ 
ments  when  they  are  late  !  Then,  at 
night,  when  the  late  express,  with  its 
electric  headlight,  comes  pufting  along, 
with  lighted  Pullman  car,  and  a  general 
hurry  to  make  up  time,  it  is  as  though 
we  had  been  traveling,  to  know  that 
the  travelers  pass  this  way. 

It  has  been  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
season  of  apple  picking— without  prece¬ 
dent  in  many  ways.  Beginning  in  July, 
with  the  basket  fruit,  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  October  with  fruit  still  un¬ 
gathered.  Other  seasons,  the  first  week 
sees  our  crop  garnered,  but  continued 
rain  and  drizzle  have  kept  the  fruit  too 
damp  to  put  in  barrels,  and  prices  are 
so  low  that  all  profit  goes  to  the  steam¬ 
boat  company  and  the  cooper,  for  even 
commissionmen  realize  but  light  re¬ 
turns.  What  fruit  growers  are  to  do,  is 
a  question  not  easily  answered,  for  it  is 
an  occupation  usurped  by  every  farmer 
nowadays,  and  orchard  planting  goes  on 
extensively  among  dairymen  and  grain 
growers,  who,  not  content  with  producing 
what  they  can  Consume,  glut  the  market 
with  their  apples,  when  going  in  with 
other  produce.  Never  were  apples  so 
plentiful;  they  are  scorned  by  every 
animal,  such  has  been  the  surfeit,  and 
how  to  dispose  of  them  without  waste, 
is  a  problem  that  interests  the  dis¬ 
couraged  fruit-grower.  Not  only  this, 
but  in  spite  of  props,  the  trees  have 
broken  down  under  their  loads.  Writers 
talk  of  thinning,  but  it  would  be  the 
work  of  a  whole  season  to  go  over  such 
an  orchard.  Grapes  hang  on  the  vines 
ungathered  except  for  such  as  are  given 
away.  And  so  a  year  of  plenty  is  not 
quite  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  we  only 


fear  that  a  dearth  of  fruit  may  follow 
the  enormous  bearing  of  this  year. 

The  flower  garden,  from  my  kitchen 
window,  is  still  bright.  How  faithful 
are  the  phlox  and  verbena  !  How  royally 
beautiful  in  their  purple  and  gold  the 
very  large  pansies  that  the  wet  weather 
has  evolved  !  Sweet  peas  and  mignon¬ 
ette  are  still  there  to  gather  for  those 
who  are  shut  in  away  from  the  sight  of 
such  blossoms,  and  the  English  daisy 
blooms  from  among  the  leaves  that  have 
fallen  upon  it.  I  never  admire  zinnias, 
except  when  their  more  delicate  com¬ 
panions  are  gone  ;  then  they  snow  their 
brilliant  coloring.  Cupid  sweet  pea 
disappointed  me  as  it  did  The  R.  N.-Y. — 
and  several  guests  remarked  as  to  why 
I  had  my  “dwarf  peas  among  the 
flowers”  —  mistaking  them  for  edible 
peas.  But  they  have  not  even  flowered 
freely,  and  the  foliage  is  coarse  and 
rough.  So  ends  another  floral  delusion. 

And  I  must  leave  the  kitchen  window 
now — with  its  witchery  of  autumn  glean¬ 
ings,  and  brilliant  foliage — for  the  ama¬ 
teur  cook  tells  me  that  guests  have 
arrived.  We  are  making  up  grapes  into 
jam  and  jelly,  and  would  rather  stay 
here.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  you  are 
often  alone  in  a  time  of  comparative 
leisure,  but  that  if  you  just  get  into  a 
job  of  extra  work  of  some  kind,  your 
“  dear  500  friends  ”  will  all  want  to  see 
you  at  the  same  time  or  thereabouts  ? 
To  make  grape  jam,  we  take  off  the 
skins  and  boil  the  pulp  till  the  seeds  can 
be  skimmed  off  ;  then  add  the  skins  and 
sugar,  and  boil  till  thick.  Children  are 
generally  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  a  health¬ 
ful  preserve,  minus  the  seeds.  Just  now 
a  gleaner  of  apples  has  passed  the  win¬ 
dows,  waving  a  bunch  of  golden  rod  and 
asters,  and  I  think  of  the  poem  : 

Who  blanched  my  thistles  blushing  face, 

And  gave  the  winds  the  silver  hair  ? 

Set  golden  rod  in  every  place, 

And  scattered  asters  everywhere? 

And  soon  they,  too,  will  be  among  the 
things  of  the  past.  Annie  l.  jack. 


A  CONTENTED  LIFE. 

UCH  has  been  said  of  the  monotony 
of  the  life  of  the  farmer’s  wife. 
It  is  even  affirmed  that  more  women  are 
sent  to  insane  asylums  from  this  class 
than  from  any  other.  It  may,  however, 
be  a  disputed  point,  whether  it  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  lose  one’s  mind  entirely  in  the 
country,  or  to  have  life  in  town  a  wear¬ 
iness  to  oneself  and  friends  from  nervous 
prostration.  It  is  seldom  that  one  finds 
the  “  golden  mean”,  and  lives  content¬ 
edly,  wherever  it  may  be.  Just  run 
over  in  your  mind  the  list  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintances  ;  how  many  may  you  call 
contented  ? 

Said  a  doctor,  recently,  “I  wouldn’t 
give  a  cent  for  a  contented  person  ;  if 
there  is  no  ambition,  there  will  be  no 
progress.”  Yet  the  discontent,  the  un¬ 
rest,  the  fruitless  strivings  to  keep  “  in 
the  swim  ”,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
have  much  to  do  with  woman’s  health 
and  happiness.  One  of  the  sweetest 
eases  of  a  contented  old  age,  was  that  of 
a  woman  of  nearly  80  years.  Born  and 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  for  45  years  the 
wife  of  a  country  pastor,  and  spending 
her  last  days  again  on  a  quiet  farm,  from 
her  invalid’s  room,  she  kept  in  touch 
with  the  world  to  the  last.  Papers  and 
magazines  lay  on  her  table,  letters  from 
all  over  the  United  States  were  received 
and  answered,  and,  instead  of  feeling 
that  she  and  the  walls  of  her  room  were 
all  the  world,  she  made  her  own  self  of 
little  account  while  taking  the  whole 
world  into  her  heart  and  sympathy. 

Is  not  one  reason  that  the  farmer’s 
wife  does  so  often  tire  of  her  work  and 
home,  because  she  has  not  learned  to 
keep  her  brain  bright  with  fresh 
thoughts  ?  Suppose  that  one  cannot  be 


on  the  “go”,  as  some  are;  books  and 
papers  bring  all  the  world  into  our  home. 
While  washing  dishes,  instead  of  fretting 
over  the  inevitable,  why  not  think  of  the 
Armenians  and  their  sufferings,  or  of 
Cuba  and  its  struggle  for  independence, 
or  plan  to  do  some  kind  deed,  or  say 
some  kind  word  to  some  one  else  ?  When 
at  dairy  work,  recall  the  odd  methods 
used  in  other  lands,  how,  in  one  country, 
they  churn  by  tying  the  milk  in  a  skin, 
fastening  it  by  a  long  strap  to  the  pom¬ 
mel  of  a  saddle,  mounting  the  horse,  and 
riding  wildly  about,  the  jarring  and 
pounding  of  the  skin  on  the  ground 
causing  the  butter  to  come  ?  In  fact, 
keep  the  mind  on  something  else  than 
self  and  drudgery. 

Another  way  for  health  and  content¬ 
ment  is  to  know  when  to  shirk.  It  is 
delightful  to  keep  an  immaculate  house 
and  all  things  else  to  correspond  ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  help  to  do  it,  and  it  is 
better  to  learn  what  can  be  omitted  and 
the  housewife  and  mother  keep  her 
health.  If  odds  and  ends  are  kept  picked 
up,  and  in  place,  instead  of  thrown  down 
haphazard,  rooms  nicely  dusted,  clothes 
in  sleeping  rooms  hung  in  their  places 
every  day,  dishes  of  left-overs  cleaned 
up  and  emptied  instead  of  standing 
around  in  the  pantry,  work  is  very  much 
helped.  When  a  big  day’s  work  is  on 
hand,  let  every  little  item  go  that  is  not 
needed,  and  catch  up  on  the  “off  day.” 
When  tired  and  cross,  a  five  minutes’ 
rest  in  the  big  chair,  with  a  book  or 
paper  to  carry  the  mind  away  from 
work,  will  prove  a  tonic.  A  peep  out  of 
doors  at  the  trees  and  grass,  a  little  trip 
to  see  whether  the  sweet  peas  are  grow- 


A  UNIQUE  WALL  POCKET.  Fig.  231. 


ing  well,  or  that  bud  on  a  favorite  plant 
unfolded,  will  show  you  how  beautiful 
life  is  after  all. 

Even  in  winter,  there  is  much  to  enjoy 
in  studying  the  difference  in  tlie  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  trees  without  their  summer 
dress  ;  some  have  delicate  branches  and 
slender  twigs,  while  others  are  sturdy 
and  defiant  in  spite  of  the  winter’s 
storm,  very  much  like  some  people  we 
know. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  housemother 
may  dig  and  delve  all  her  days,  and 
never  make  a  home  that  will  satisfy  the 
husband  and  children  half  so  well  as  one 
less  carefully  kept  where  her  own  face 
reflects  a  contented  and  a  rested  mind. 
Surely  “  Godliness  with  contentment  is 
great  gain.”  mollie  wiggins. 

VISITING  AMONG  FARMERS. 

HY  do  we  not  have  more  visit¬ 
ing,  spending  the  afternoon 
and  taking  tea  ?  ”  was  the  question 
brought  up  before  our  ladies’  aid  society 
a  few  weeks  since.  The  answers  may 
help  to  solve  the  social  side  of  the 
problem  of  farm  life.  More  than  one- 
half  of  these  women  are  farmers’  wives, 
and  no  one  could  distinguish  them  from 
the  town  women.  “  We  have  so  many 
more  friends.  If  I  should  spend  an 
afternoon  with  each,  it  would  take  a 
large  share  of  my  time  ;  but  I  can  make 
several  calls  in  one  afternoon,  have  a 
pleasant  chat,  and  see  my  friends.  We 
do  not  have  the  time  for  gossip  in  this 
way.” 

Another  woman  said,  “If  I  entertain 
the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  once  a  year,  it’s 


about  all  that  I  can  do.  I  must  read, 
and  there  is  so  much  to  look  over  if  one 
knows  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

I  don’t  believe  that  people  read  as  much 
years  ago  as  they  do  now.” 

I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  that  where 
one  paper  was  taken  25  years  ago,  five 
or  more  are  taken  now.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  my  father’s  family,  four  peri¬ 
odicals  were  the  greatest  number  that 
ever  came  to  our  home,  and  we  were 
a  fair  sample  of  those  about  us ;  there 
was  one  each  of  religious,  political  and 
agricultural,  and  the  county  paper.  In 
our  home,  we  have  from  12  to  20  differ¬ 
ent  papers  and  magazines.  We  are  not 
content  with  one  agricultural  paper 
alone,  but  have  some  8  or  10,  including 
horticultural.  There  are  exceptions,  but 
these  days,  you  will  find  from  5  to  10 
papers  in  nearly  every  farmer’s  home  ; 
each  one  has  his  favorite.  The  numer¬ 
ous  home  and  housekeeping  publications 
are  frequently  seen,  as  well  as  the  more 
weighty  literary  publications. 

Homes  are  made  more  pleasant  by  the 
entire  house  being  thrown  open  and 
used.  There  are  few  company  parlors 
nowadays  ;  it  takes  time  to  keep  them 
in  order,  but  the  tired  housewife,  rest¬ 
ing  in  easy  chair  or  couch,  with  the 
last  paper  or  magazine,  forgets  her 
weariness  in  reading  of  the  world’s 
doings.  And  if  a  friend  or  neighbor 
comes  in,  they  chat  of  what  they  have 
been  reading  more  often  than  the  gossip 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Farmers  and  their  families  go  to  town 
more  for  society  than  formerly.  There 
is  not  that  wide  difference  between  town 
and  country  people.  The  farmer’s  wife 
or  daughter  usually  has  her  horse  and 
carriage,  and  goes  and  comes  at  her  own 
sweet  will. 

The  cry  that  the  farmer’s  wife  has  the 
hardest  of  lives  is  not  true,  as  a  general 
thing  ;  life  is  usually  what  we  make  it. 

I  believe  in  being  kind  and  pleasant 
with  one’s  neighbors  ;  the  less  you  have 
to  do  with  some,  the  better.  In  the 
West,  we  had  very  few  congenial  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  here  it  is  different.  We  run  in 
and  out,  go  to  town  together,  share  our 
good  things  in  the  way  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  ice  cream,  etc.  If  one  requires 
help,  the  rest  are  ready  to  lend  a  hand. 
This  is  what  I  call  an  ideal  social  life 
among  farmers.  I  have  never  known  an 
instance  where  a  farmer  was  driven 
from  his  home  by  isolation  and  lone¬ 
liness.  MRS.  FRED.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Illinois.  _ 

"  CHARGE  IT.” 

AN  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  bad 
effect  of  the  credit  system,  now  so 
generally  the  custom  between  the  family 
and  the  storekeeper,  upon  the  financial 
condition  of  both,  and,  collectively,  upon 
that  of  the  nation  ?  The  sound  old  rule, 
“  Pay  as  you  go  !  ”  has  come  to  be  more 
ignored  than  obeyed,  and  the  result  is 
that  debts  are  contracted  which  are 
never,  or,  at  best,  but  tardily  paid.  Every 
person,  old  or  young,  ought  to  be  too 
self-respecting  to  wear  clothing  or  to 
eat  food  at  the  expense  of  others.  I  was 
trained  by  my  father,  never  to  buy  any 
article  for  which  I  had  not  the  money  in 
hand  to  pay,  and  the  strict  observance 
of  this  habit  has  been  the  equivalent  of 
wealth  in  keeping  the  mind  free  from 
the  humiliation  of  debt.  It  has  been  a 
barrier  to  many  foolish  expenditures, 
and  has  kept  the  head  “  level  ”  in  the 
face  of  many  temptations. 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  self  indulgence 
at  the  expense  of  others,  that  can  offset 
the  stinging  sense  of  obligation.  There 
is  so  much  that  one  can  do  without,  if 
he  will  only  take  an  inventory  of  his 
absolute  needs.  It  is  the  universal  pan¬ 
dering  to  wish  and  fancy,  regardless  of 
the  just  and  prudent  use  of  one’s  means, 
that  brings  about  what  we  call  “hard 
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times.”  People  who  go  “  on  trust”  at 
every  turn,  not  only  “enjoy”  chronic 
“hard  times,”  but  they  quickly  lose  their 
sense  of  honor  about  discharging  obli¬ 
gations,  and  there  is  no  loss  quite  equal 
to  that  of  a  loss  of  character.  Whatever 
you  do,  practice  the  golden  rale,  pay 
as  you  go,  and  inculcate  the  doctrine 
into  the  minds  of  your  children.  It  will 
endow  them  with,  at  least,  one  valuable 
possession.  m.  w.  f. 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

Ladies’  Cape. 

The  model  shown  is  made  of  tan  broad¬ 
cloth.  Silk  passementerie  of  a  darker 
shade  trims  the  seams  of  the  yoke  and 
the  edges.  The  lining  is  of  scarlet  silk 
taffeta,  with  an  interlining  of  light 
weight  crinoline.  This  garment  is  circu¬ 
lar  in  shape,  with  a  center  back  seam; 
and  is  joined  to  a  pointed  yoke,  which  is 


6869— Ladies’  Cape. 

cut  in  eight  sections.  The  collar,  close- 
fitting  at  the  neck,  rolls  back  with  a 
stylish  flare.  Pattern  No.  6869  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  82,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS . 

Tennis  Racket  Wall  Pocket. — A 
tennis  racket,  decorated  with  folds  of 
satin  or  India  silk,  as  shown  in  Fig.  231, 
makes  a  handsome  wall  pocket,  and  a 
decidedly  handy  receptacle  for  numer¬ 
ous  articles.  louise  dew. 

Sewing  Carpet  — I  have  seen  so  many 
unsuccessful  or  bungling  attempts  made 
at  binding,  overcasting,  etc.,  the  edges 
of  rag  carpet,  where  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  a  breadth  in  parts,  that 
I  feel  moved  to  offer  my  method. 
It  is  rapidly  done,  and  will  keep  the 
warp  and  woof  securely  together, 
whether  cut  lengthways  or  across.  Sew, 
with  strong  thread  on  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  twice  (with  a  small  space  between) 
on  the  line  it  is  desired  to  cut.  After 
the  shears  have  done  their  work,  it  will 
be  found,  though  the  edges  are  raw, 
that  there  is  no  raveling,  sweet  fern. 

Porcelain  Lined  Kettles.  —  Enam¬ 
eled  iron  kettles  are  durable,  provided 
they  are  properly  cared  for.  Harry 
Snyder,  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station,  tells  housekeepers  that  the 
enamel  is  made  from  powdered  glass, 
soda,  lime  and  boric  acid,  forming  a 
thin  paste,  which  fuses  and  unites  with 
the  clean  iron  kettle,  when  the  kettle  is 
placed  in  a  muffle  furnace.  The  en¬ 
amel  is  very  similar  to  the  glaze  on 
dishes.  When  enameled  kettles  are  used, 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  must  be 
avoided.  If  hot  water,  or  even  cold 
water,  is  poured  directly  into  the  ket¬ 
tle,  the  enamel  is  very  liable  to  crack, 
but  if  the  water  is  heated  in  the  kettle 
and  the  change  is  gradual,  the  enamel 
and  iron  expand  and  contract  at  the 
same  rate  and  the  kettle  is  not  cracked. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  ia  the  Best  — Adw. 


In  short,  when  you  use  an  enameled 
kettle,  be  careful  not  to  subject  it  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

Cooking  Dried  Plums. — Dried  blue 
plums  have  the  reputation  of  being  al¬ 
most  too  sour  to  eat,  but  cooked  by  the 
following  original  method,  they  are 
nearly  as  good  as  prunes  :  Put  them  over 
the  fire  in  plenty  of  cold  water,  adding 
a  little  soda,  stew  one-half  hour  or 
longer,  drain,  cover  with  cold  water, 
and  cook  about  an  hour ;  drain  again 
and  cover  with  a  generous  amount  of 
sugar,  then  put  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
and  let  simmer  some  time.  Add  what 
moisture  is  needed.  As  all  this  takes 
some  time,  I  usually  prepare  quite  an 
amount,  and  can  a  portion  for  future 
use.  sweet  fern. 

As  We  Teach  Them. — Mrs.  Brown  was 
busy  getting  breakfast  in  the  kitchen. 
Glancing  through  the  sittingroom  door, 
at  the  half-dressed  little  ones,  she  saw 
baby  Royal  put  his  little  sister’s  shoe  in 
the  stove,  and  on  going  in,  found  that 
two  new  woolen  stockings  had  shared 
the  same  fate.  Yet  only  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  while  tidying  the  rooms  before 
supper,  she  had  sent  the  little  fellow 
again  and  again  with  scraps  of  paper  or 
cloth,  bits  of  thread  and  rolls  of  ravel- 
ings,  to  burn,  and  when  he  consigned 
these  to  the  flames,  she  had  called  him, 
“Papa’s  good  boy!  He  helps  mamma 
make  the  house  all  pretty  for  papa  !  ” 
Don’t  we  expect  too  much  of  these  wee 
ones  in  the  way  of  discrimination  ? 

MRS.  L.  h  NILES. 

A  Relic  of  Barbarism. — “  Oh,  but  the 
birds  they  wear  on  hats  are  not  real  bird 
skins  !  They  are  made  of  hens’  feathers 
and  cotton  batting  !  ” 

That  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  wear¬ 
ing  birds  (?)  on  hats.  Now  if  this  is 
true,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is,  just 
think  what  an  absurd,  not  to  say, 
heathenish,  practice  it  is !  “Fashion” 
must  be,  not  only  barbaric,  but  childish 
as  well.  She  constructs  something  of 
“hens’  feathers  and  cotton  batting”, 
which  resembles  a  dead  bird — I  never 
saw  a  bird  on  a  hat  that  looked  as  though 
it  was  alive — and  tender-hearted  women 
decorate  themselves  with  these  produc¬ 
tions.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  wo¬ 
man  who  was  really  tender-hearted,  and 
who  had  any  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
would  be  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the 
thought  of  wearing  the  semblance  of  a 
dead  creature  on  her  person,  even 
though  she  knew  it  to  be  merely  a 
counterfeit.  susan  b.  bobbins. 

ittiiSJCfUuncouiS  gUumisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


*§[,  The 
Bane 


Beauty’s  bane  is 
the  fading  or  falling  of 
the  hair.  Luxuriant 
tresses  are  far  more  to  the 
matron  than  to  the  maid  whose  casket 
of  charms  is  yet  unrifled  by  time. 
Beautiful  women  will  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  that  falling  or  fading  hair 
is  unknown  to  those  who  use 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor. 


|  Co  Hoop  up  with  * 

±  I  is  the  question  that  con- 

J  |I*V  VlllsVv  fronts  busy  people. 

4  The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle 

7  solves  the  problem.  There  are  no  exarn- 
7  / nations ,  out  many  helps  for  readers. 

7  Forty  thousand  graduates  show  that  the 
7  plan  is  practicable.  THE  FRENCH-GREEK 
7  year  begins  Oct.  i.  Send  for  circulars  to 
?  JOHN  II.  VINCENT,  Dept.  I7„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Dressing  the  Little  Man.  —  When 
our  son  was  three  years  old,  I  remarked 
to  a  friend,  “  I  am  glad  that  I  have  only 
one  boy.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ”  asked  she. 

“  I  have  always  heard  that  boys  were 
more  easily  dressed  than  girls,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  and  I  do  not  find  it  so.” 

“  What  is  the  trouble  ?  ” 

“  Why,  he  is  always  tearing  and  soil¬ 
ing  his  dresses.  He  will  climb  over 
black  logs,  help  his  father  clear  land 
and  plant  garden,  and  he  is  always 

needing  a  dress  mended  or  a  clean  one 
put  on.” 

“  Put  him  in  pants,”  she  advised. 

“  He’s  too  young.” 

“  Oh  no  !  He  is  not.  You  will  be  great¬ 
ly  surprised  to  see  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  keep  him  clean.” 

I  tried  it ;  but  there  was  another 
trouble.  The  button  holes  would  tear 
out  and  buttons  come  off.  Then  I  read 
in  one  of  my  papers  of  another  and 
better  plan.  I  bought  Master  Ralph 
two  pairs  of  suspenders,  and  made  him 
pretty  blouse  waists  and  pants  like 
papa’s.  Now  he  looks  neat  all  the  time, 
and  is  our  little  man,  almost  five  years 
old.  The  blouse  waists  are  quite  long, 
and  at  home,  for  every  day,  are  tucked 
into  his  pants  like  a  shirt,  with  sus¬ 
penders  over  the  waists.  For  best, 
they  are  worn  under  the  waists. 

MABEL  H.  MONSEY. 


“Pearl  top  ”  is  nothing-. 

“  Pearl  glass  ”  is  nothing. 
“Index  to  Chimneys'’  is 
nothing. 

“  Macbeth  ”  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We’ll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 
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YOU 

CAN  MAKE 
1000  DOLLARS 

Or,  you  can  make 
$500,  $250,  $100,  $50,  or 
whateveryou  wish.  Some¬ 
body  must  have  all  this 
money:  $11,500  in  all. 
Will  you  have  some  of  it  ? 
Y ou  can,  j  ust  as  well  as  not. 
Address 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Philadelphia 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

( Stationary ,  Marine, 
and  Locomotive.) 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Electricity 

Architectural  Drawing 
Plumbing  Sc  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Surveying  Sc  Mapping 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  References 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
toish  to  Study,  to 
The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  DIG,  Scranton,  Pa. 


loin  LANDS 

FOR  SALK  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150, 0C0  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especia 
attention  to,  the  600,000  acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 


YORK  WASHER. 

For  simplicity,  durability,  and  ease  of 
operation.  Superior  to  all  others. 
Many  In  use,  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Circulars  free. 

Address  N.  C.  BAUGHMAN 
York.  Pa. 


lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
ValleyRailroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  K.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago.  Ill. 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
Paper  Hanger’s  full  set  of  8ample  Books,  price,  $1.00. 

CHAS.  NS.  N.  KILLEN.  1231-1233  Filbert  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


rermanuniiy  cured  ny  using  UR.  WHlTiiHALL  S  KiiisumA'iUU  CUKE.  The  latest,  surest  and  best  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  Tfl  IC  UK.  WHIT  IS  HAUL  MKG11IMIN  1C  CO.,  South  Bend,  Lid. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS  — THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


finest 

Tone. 
Best  Work 
and 

Materials 


l<SiEES<>*r, 

NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  Vl4TH  ST..  N.Y.' 
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Sold  and  ■ 
Rented 
Moderate  j 
Price*,  ] 
s  Easy  i 
Y  Term*. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now, 
at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  large  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sell  a  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  $40  to  $60  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  will 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 
book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19  50;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $20;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions,  for  $25. 

TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  Agent’s  Share. 

Apparently,  no  one  has  yet  started  out  to  win  those  cash 
premiums  November  14,  or  the  weekly  premiums  which  will  go 
out  now  each  Saturday. 

On  November  14,  we  will  give  the  following  premiums  : 

For  First  Largest  Club,  -  -  $25.00 

For  Second  Largest  Club,  -  15.00 

For  Third  Largest  Club,  -  -  5.00 

Beginning  this  week,  October  17,  we  will  send  $3  every  Saturday 
night  during  this  contest,  to  the  agent  who  sends  the  largest  club 
for  the  week,  and  an  extra  weekly  premium  of  $3  will  also  be  sent 
every  Saturday  night  to  the  agent  who  has  won  no  other  weekly 
premium  since  August  15.  That  is,  the  first  $3  will  be  open  to  every 
one  ;  the  second  $3  is  open  to  all  who  have  won  no  other  weekly 
premiums  this  season.  All  those  who  have  won  other  weekly 
premiums  are  debarred  from  this  second  $3  premium. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  winners  for  last  week  : 

$3— RONSON  GERMAN .  Michigan . 6>4  Yearly  Subscriptions. 

$3— E.  M.  RUSSELL . Texas . 1M  Yearly  Subscriptions. 

You  see  how  easy  they  got  $3.  Will  your  name  be  among  the 
winners  next  Saturday  night  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

" CANNED  SUNSHINE 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  recently  wrote  a  short 
article  with  the  above  heading,  in  which 
he  said : 

Robert  Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive,  was  one  day  standing  with  an  English 
gentleman  on  an  eminence  from  which  they  could 
see  a  very  distant  train.  Stephenson  said  to  his 
friend,  “  What  is  it  which  is  drawing  that  train 
along  through  the  valley?”  The  gentleman  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  laugh:  “  Why,  of  course,  it  is  one  of 
your  engines.”  “Ah,  yes,”  said  Stephenson, 
“  but  what  makes  my  engine  go  ?  ”  And  then  he 
added,  in  a  reverential  tone,  that  the  Lord  God 
had,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  packed 
away  enough  of  His  sunshine,  in  ferns  and  other 
products  of  prehistoric  times,  to  heat  the  water 
from  which  rose  the  steam  which  pressed  upon 
the  piston  which  drove  the  wheels  which  bore  the 
train  along. 

That  is,  certainly,  a  very  beautiful 
fancy  to  say  that  coal  is  “  canned  sun¬ 
shine.”  That  is  just  what  coal  is,  for 
the  heat'  we  get  out  of  it  by  burning,  is 
only  the  heat  of  the  sun  that  was  stored 
up  in  the  growing  plants  ages  ago. 

Mr.  Hale  went  on  to  say  that,  no 
matter  how  carefully  a  substance  may 
be  canned,  it  is  never  quite  so  good  as 
the  original.  The  only  exceptions  I  know 
to  this  are  the  quince  and  the  Keiffer 
pear,  which  are,  certainly,  better  as  en¬ 
silage  than  when  fresh.  Mr.  Hale  spoke 
of  the  thousands  of  invalids  who  shiver 
and  fade  through  the  winter  at  the 
North,  boxed  up  in  hot  air.  The  only 
thing  that  keeps  them  alive  is  the 
“canned  sunshine”  or  heat  from  the 
coal  which  was  dug  out  of  the  ground. 
No  man  would  stay  in  a  heated  room 
from  choice  when  he  could  get  out  into 
bright  sunshine,  and  so  the  question 
comes  up,  Would  not  these  invalids  be 
far  better  if  we  could  take  them  right 
into  the  South,  and  let  them  stay  out¬ 
doors  in  the  fresh  sunshine  ?  Put  them 
in  colonies  on  some  of  those  dry,  south¬ 
ern  uplands,  where  the  warm  sun  shines 
all  day  long.  They  would  be  healthier 
and  happier,  and  we  don't  think  that  it 
would  cost  so  much  to  care  for  them 
as  it  does  to  burn  the  canned  sunshine 
and  get  up  an  artificial  heat.  Many  a 
well-to-do  farmer  in  the  North  would  do 
well  to  get  hold  of  a  southern  farm 
while  land  is  cheap,  and  use  it  for  a 
place  to  sun  the  old  folks  and  invalids 
during  the  cold  winter.  They  would 
find  it  more  to  their  taste  to  sit  out  on 
the  piazza  in  a  Georgia  or  Florida  sun, 
than  to  “hug  the  stove  ”  in  Vermont  or 
New  York. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  *?  Well,  now — we  are  quite  sur¬ 
prised  to  have  you  ask  such  a  question 
as  that !  We  thought  that  you  would 
see  right  away  that  The  E.  N.-Y.  is  a 


can  for  holding  mental  sunshine  !  Men¬ 
tal  sunshine  is  thought  and  inspiration  ! 
That  is  what  warms  up  a  man’s  being, 
and  starts  his  energies  into  action — like 
the  heat  under  a  steam  boiler.  You  go 
to  college  and  listen,  right  in  the  class 
room,  to  the  inspiring  words  of  a  man 
who  knoii's  his  subject".  That  is  fresh 
mental  sunshine.  You  sit  down  and 
read  that  lecture  in  cold  type,  and  it  is 
canned  thought.  A  man  wants  his  boy 
to  go  to  an  agricultural  college  to  pick 
up  fresh  mental  sunshine  by  coming 
right  in  contact  with  the  men  who  think 
the  thoughts  !  We  understand  what  a 
difference  there  is  between  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  and  those  same  rays 
when  passed  through  wood  or  coal,  and 
put  about  us  in  the  form  of  heat.  It  is 
just  so  with  mental  sunshine.  Some 
men  take  all  the  warmth  out  of  a 
thought  by  putting  it  on  paper  ;  others 
just  clothe  it  up  with  vigor  and  magnet¬ 
ism  so  that  your  heart  is  drawn  right 
to  it,  and  you  just  can’t  help  getting  up 
steam  over  it. 

Nearly  40  years  ago,  Lincoln  and  Doug¬ 
las  held  a  series  of  joint  debates  in 
Illinois  over  the  question  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery.  Douglas  was  the  better 
orator,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  his 
speeches  was  very  great.  With  the 
thousands  who  actually  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  speakers,  Douglas,  prob¬ 
ably,  made  the  best  impression.  That 
was  what  you  might  call  direct  mental 
sunshine.  For  one  man  who  could  actu¬ 
ally  listen  to  these  speeches,  there  were 
100  who  had  to  put  up  with  “canned 
sunshine”  in  the  form  of  a  printed  re¬ 
port.  That  was  where  Lincoln  tri¬ 
umphed.  His  words  “canned”  better 
than  those  of  his  adversary.  They  read 
better  in  print,  because  the  truth  went 
with  them  into  the  printed  page,  and 
they  were  grouped  so  simply  and  clearly 
that  they  made  “  easy  reading.”  Read 
the  reports  of  those  debates  to-day,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  com¬ 
pletely  Lincoln  outclassed  Douglas  as 
judged  by  the  true  facts  of  history. 
Lincoln’s  thoughts  were  designed  for 
“canning”,  and  that  is  why  they  have 
lived. 

Now  we  want  to  say  that  we  would 
like  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  just  like  a 
first-class  canning  factory,  where  this 
“mental  sunshine”  can  be  put  up  in 
the  best  possible  shape.  We*  are  not 
after  words  or  ideas  that  please  and 
interest  for  the  moment  only,  but  we  are 
after  words  like  Lincoln’s,  that  were  put 
together  for  canning  purposes,  so  to 
speak,  so  that  readers  will  study  over 
them  and  keep  them  stored  away  for 
time  of  need.  When  you  buy  a  can  of 
peaches,  you  look  at  the  brand.  If  the 


peaches  are  good,  you  look  for  that  brand 
again  before  you  buy.  If  the  peaches 
are  bad,  you  shun  that  brand  as  you 
would  a  dose  of  bad  medicine.  Now  we 
want  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  a  brand  that 
shall  represent  the  best  and  surest  qual¬ 
ity  of  agricultural  “mental  sunshine.” 
When  people  pick  up  this  paper,  we  want 
them  to  understand  that  it  contains 
canned  goods  that  are  soluble,  sound  and 
sensible.  We  sell  52  cans  during  the 
year,  for  one  dollar,  which  is  less  than 
two  cents  each.  Where  can  you  buy 
The  R.  N.-Y7.  brand  of  canned  thought 
any  cheaper  ?  Answer  that,  please  ! 

Now,  just  one  thing  more  !  Last  week, 
on  page  688,  one  of  our  Ohio  friends  tells 
us  what  blood  in  potatoes  did  for  him. 
In  the  same  letter,  he  says  : 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  not 
a  subscriber.  A  neighbor  takes  two  agricultural 
papers,  and  I  take  two,  and  we  exchange.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  of  all.  If  neighbor  ever  stops, 
I  shall  add  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  my  list. 

We  find  that  a  good  many  of  our 
readers  are  doing  that.  Many  a  paper 
does  duty  for  several  families.  We  know 
of  some  single  papers  that  are  carefully 
read  by  from  12  to  18  different  persons. 
We  want  to  say  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  we  shall  print  a  good  many  articles 
that  will  live.  It  won’t  do  to  read  them 
and  then  let  some  one  else  keep  the  pa¬ 
per.  It  is  going  to  pay  you  to  can  some 
of  these  thoughts  a  second  time,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  scrap  book.  Therefore, 
you  want  the  paper  yourself.  Start  now 
when  you  can  have  15  months  for  $1  ! 


CHEAP  CATTLE  RATIONS. 

ARE  ALFALFA  AND  SUGAR  BEETS  A  “  BAL¬ 
ANCED  RATION”? 

I  haven’t  heard  of  sugar  beets  being  fed  to 
either  steers  or  sheep.  Only  a  few  are  raised  in 
this  locality,  and  they  are  fed  to  milch  cows. 
Feeders  here,  in  most  instances,  buy  sheep  in  the 
fall  to  feed  through  the  winter;  corn  shipped  in 
from  Kansas  or  Nebraska  forms  the  main  grain 
feed.  Wheat  and  barley  are  also  used  to  some 
extent.  Sheep  are  kept  in  corrals  without  sheds. 
They  generally  have  to  be  dipped  several  times 
on  account  of  scab.  c.  f.  mason. 

Weld  County,  Col. 

Where  cattle  are  not  fat  enough  for  market 
direct  from  the  range,  they  are  fed  on  Alfalfa  for 
four  to  six  weeks,  which  puts  them  in  tine  shape 
without  any  grain.  Oats  and  wheat  are  the  only 
grains  raised  at  this  altitude,  5,500  feet  above  sea 
level.  No  sheep  are  allowed  here,  as  they  spoil 
the  range  for  cattle  and  horses.  Cattle  winter  on 
wild  grasses,  except  in  severe  winters,  when 
they  are  fed  for  a  short  time.  Sheds  are  a  rare 
thing,  as  our  country  is  covered  with  evergreen 
trees,  which  protect  stock  from  wind  and  rain. 
We  never  have  any  blizzards,  as  they  do  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  Cattle  prices  are 
very  low,  steers  selling  for  $3  to  $3  25.  P.  a.  m. 

Garfield  County,  Col. 


IttisicHIattcoujsi  gUmtising. 
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Sometime*  aa 
apparently  dead 
man  may  be  re 
vived — may  be  re¬ 
suscitated.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  often 
hard  to  tell 
whether  the  man 
,  is  dead  or  alive. 
\We  hear  of  people 
/  who  have  been 
buried  alive.  A 
man  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  dead  before 
nope  should  be 
abandoned. It used 
to  be  true  that 
when  a  man  found 
he  had  consump¬ 
tion,  he  gave  up  immediately.  Consump¬ 
tion  was  considered  a  necessarily  fatal  dis¬ 
ease.  It  was  considered  incurable.  As  soon 
as  it  developed  enough  so  that  a  physician 
could  decide  that  it  was  really  consumption, 
the  patient  was  considered  as  good  as  dead. 
Years  ago,  Dr.  Pierce  found  out  that  con¬ 
sumption  was  not  incurable,  that  it  was  no* 
necessarily  fatal.  He  not  only  found  this 
out,  but  he  found  out  a  way  to  cure  con¬ 
sumption.  He  introduced  his  “Golden 
Medical  Discovery.”  The  “Discovery” 
will  cure  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  con¬ 
sumption  if  it  is  taken  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  Consumption  is  a  disease  of  the 
blood.  It  is  caused  by  impoverishment  of 
the  blood,  and  by  the  existence  of  disease- 
germs  in  the  system.  If  the  body  is  per¬ 
fectly  strong  and  healthy,  and  the  blood 
perfectly  pure,  germs  are  easily  thrown  off. 
If  the  body  is  weak,  if  the  tissues  are  in¬ 
capable  of  much  resistance,  the  germs  find 
a  resting  place  and  develop.  That’B  the 
way  consumption  begins. 

The  “  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ” 
searches  out  the  germs,  forces  them  out 
of  the  system  and  cures  consumption  and 
other  kindred  diseases  of  the  throat,  bron¬ 
chia  and  lungs.  No  doubt  about  it,  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  It  has  done  it  in  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  cases.  The  “Discovery” 
is  sold  at  drug  stores. 


The  People’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,  in  plain  En¬ 
glish,  or  Medicine  Simplified  by 
R.V.  Pierce,  M.  li.,  Chief  Consult¬ 
ing  Physician  to  the  Invalids’  Ho¬ 
tel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1008  pages,  illustrated. 
680.000  copies  sold  at  $1.50.  Now 
sent,  paper-bound,  absolute!.* 
free  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only. 
Address  the  Author,  as  above. 


Attention,  Manufacturers ! 

FOR.  9A.L.E. 

Letters  Patent  No.  463229  i°La  .IS 

Cultivator,  designed  to  perforate  and  pulverize  soil, 
and  expedite  sprouting  of  seed  under  crust  Sure  in 
work;  better  than  Breed’s  Weeder.  Nothing  like  it. 

H.  W.  KRIEBEL,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


\Jki  JL  flk|  p  Situation  as  head  gar- 
W  rV  I*  I  CL  U  der  er.  15  years  experience 
in  greenhouse  work,  vegetable  gardening,  care  of 
lawns,  etc.  Married.  Joseph  Wood,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Wanted-An  Idea  SH&ass 

Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C„  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  inventions  wanted. 


U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier. 


It  is  true  that  steers  from  two  to  four  years  old 
have  gained  from  100  to  135  pounds,  in  about  100 
days,  on  Alfalfa  hay  alone,  the  grass  having  been 
cut  before  it  was  in  full  bloom.  I  know  of  no 
sugar  beets  having  been  fed  with  Alfalfa  in  this 
vicinity;  some  beets  have  been  fed  with  Alfalfa 
near  Denver,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  More  than  100,000  lambs  have  been  fed  each 
year  in  this  county  for  the  last  three  years  on  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  corn,  the  corn  having  been  shipped 
in  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  lambs  are 
shipped  in  from  New  Mexico,  and  gain  from  30  to 
45  pounds  in  from  100  to  120  days.  That  is,  a  lamb 
weighing  from  40  to  50  pounds  when  received, 
weighs  from  70  to  85  pounds  when  finished. 

Larimer  County,  Col.  j.  b.  s. 

In  regard  to  feeding  steers  and  sheep  on  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  sugar  beets  without  grain,  so  far 
as  sugar  beets  are  concerned,  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  But  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  feeders  to  fatten  steers  on  Alfalfa  hay. 
Four  years  ago,  I  fed  six  head  of  steers  from 
November  1  until  March  1,  on  Alfalfa  hay  and 
potatoes.  I  fed  100  pounds  of  potatoes  morning 
and  evening,  and  the  butcher  that  dressed  the 
steers  said  that  they  were  as  fine  as  any  corn-fed 
beef  he  ever  dressed.  No  sheep  are  fed  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  No  grain  is  fed  to  fatten 
stock  in  this  part  of  the  State;  they  are  generally 
turned  in  an  open  corral,  with  an  open  shed  on 
the  north,  and  fed  all  the  hay  they  will  eat. 

Ouray  County,  Col.  f.  h.  s. 

Some  bunches  of  steers  have  been  fattened  ex¬ 
clusively  on  Alfalfa  bay,  but  the  great  majority 
so  fed  have  been  afterwards  given  corn,  either  in 
Kansas  or  Nebraska  —  finished  up.  Cattle  can 
be  taken  off  the  ranges  and  very  successfully  fed 
through  the  winter  on  Alfalfa  alone,  but  those 
fed  on  sugar  beets  lose  very  heavily  in  shipping. 
We  now  feed  lambs  mostly  in  open  pens,  without 
any  other  shelter  than  board  fences  surrounding 
the  corrals.  They  eat  about  three  pounds  of  bay 
per  day,  and  after  being  so  fed  for  a  month,  they 
are  given  oats  or  bran  for  another  month,  com- 

(Continued  on  next  page). 


In  many  localities,  fruit  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  this  year.  Choice  fruit  will, 
undoubtedly,  command  a  fair  price ;  but 
you  must  not  put  one  inferior  apple  in 
the  barrel  for  shipment.  Mix  choice 
and  inferior  fruit,  and  the  whole  will 
sell  at  the  price  of  the  poorest.  The  in¬ 
ferior  stock  would  better  he  dried  for 
future  use  or  sale.  There  is,  besides,  a 
certain  amount  of  fruit  around  almost 
every  farm  home,  that  goes  to  waste. 


Why  not  gather  this  and  dry  it  for  use 
when  needed  ?  The  U.  S.  Cook  Stove 
Drier  will  be  found  a  great  convenience 
in  this  work.  It  may  he  set  on  top  of 
the  cook  stove,  and  no  extra  fire  is 
needed.  The  regular  price  is  $7,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  get  better  and  better 
rates  every  year,  and  can  now  send  it 
and  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  $5.  There  is  no  experiment  in  using 
these  driers  now.  They  have  been  used 
for  years  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Cheap  Cattle  Rations. 

(CONTINUED.) 

mencing  with  a  mere  handful,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  to  a  pound  per  head.  Then  their  feed  is 
changed  to  corn,  barley  or  wheat,  whichever  is 
cheapest,  from  1  to  1)4  pound  per  head  per  day. 
Two  feeds  a  day  are  given  them  until  a  month  or 
so  before  shipment,  when  the  grain  is  often  given 
in  three  feeds.  We  usually  commence  feeding  in 
November,  and  the  lambs  are  sent  to  market  in 
April  and  May.  They  are  bought  in  New  Mexico, 
the  freight  paid  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  we 
feed  here  in  transit,  paying,  last  year,  $15  a  car 
for  the  privilege.  Our  lambs  cost  us,  with  freight, 
nearly  $1.30  per  head,  and  they  weigh  from  50  to 
60  pounds  each.  Last  spring,  the  price  received 
in  the  Chicago  market  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $5.25 
per  100  pounds.  This  gave  us  a  very  fair  price 
for  our  Alfalfa  hay— from  $4  to  $8  per  ton — much 
more  than  we  could  have  received  for  it  in  any 
other  way.  j.  s  m.  c. 

Larimer  County,  Col. 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  one  in  this  valley  (the 
Auimas)  who  has  made  any  test  as  to  fattening 
steers  on  anything  except  Alfalfa  alone.  Several 
with  whom  I  talked,  had  fed  milch  cows  on  Al¬ 
falfa,  with  sugar  beets  and  mangels,  also  on  car¬ 
rots  with  good  success.  Very  few  steers  are  fed 
in  this  neighborhood ;  the  most  of  them  are  driven 
further  south  to  the  San  Juan  Valley,  where  hay 
is  cheaper  (from  $2.50  to  $3.25  per  ton),  and  less 
snow  falls  in  winter,  there  being  very  little  snow 
there.  Stock,  in  general,  get  very  little  care  in 
this  country,  running  in  the  mountains  in  the 
summer  and  being  fed  just  enough  to  keep  them 
alive  through  the  winter.  Very  little  grain  is  fed 
to  stock,  except  oats  to  horses;  some  feed  bran 
and  brewers’  grains  to  milch  cows.  There  are 
no  sheep  wintered  in  this  valley;  a  few  are  fed 
on  the  San  Juan,  60  miles  south  of  here.  As  far 
as  I  could  learn,  they  are  fed  on  clear  Alfalfa. 

La  Plata  County,  Col.  e.  m.  d. 


" WORKING  ROADS "  IN  N.  Y.  STATE. 

Brookton,  N.  Y.,  Grange  held  an  open  session 
last  January,  the  principal  business  of  which 
was  the  reading  and  discussion  of  a  paper  on 
changing  the  method  of  working  the  roads,  from 
the  labor  to  the  money  system.  The  paper  was 
by  Mr.  Mandeville,  our  road  crank,  and  met  with 
general  approval.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  that,  could  all  the  electors  of  the  town  hear 
his  arguments,  the  vote  for  a  change  of  system 
would  carry  by  a  large  majority. 

Some  of  his  points  were  particularly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  bis  audience;  as  “How  to  raise  the 
money”,  upon  which  Mr.  Mandeville  said,  “  We 
lay  out,  annually,  on  roads  and  bridges,  in 
Tompkins  County,  about  $40  per  mile,  or  an 
aggregate  of  about  $45,000.  The  bridge  work, 
since  the  general  adoption  of  iron  bridges,  can¬ 
not  be  improved,  unless  by  buying  in  quantities, 
which  could  be  done  if  the  purchasing  of  all  the 
bridges  for  the  county  was  under  one  manage¬ 
ment.  However,  this  saving  would  be  small,  by 
the  side  of  that  from  putting  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  roads  of  each  town  under  one  con¬ 
trol,  provided  that  the  person  was  honest  and 
capable.  Here  some  of  you  may  claim  that  my 
argument  fails.  You  will  say  I  cannot  fiDd  the 
honest  and  capable  man.  I  'Should  not  think  of 
this  objection  if  it  had  not  been  so  often  made. 
And  every  man  that  makes  it  is  a  living  evidence 
of  the  falsity  of  the  charge.  He  is  an  honest  man, 
surely,  or  he  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  get  an 
honest  man  to  fill  a  place  of  trust.  So  there  is 
one  honest  man,  and  my  experience  is  that  there 
are  a  great  many  more. 

“As  to  capability:  while  hardly  a  farmer  in 
the  coirnty  is  skilled  in  building  roads  to-day, 
there  is  hardly  one  but  could  learn  how.  How¬ 
ever,  he  would  have  to  make  that  a  business.  We 
want  expert  labor  everywhere  now.  Then  with  a 
gang  of  a  half  dozen  men,  and  the  proper  teams 
and  tools,  he  could  do  the  road  work  for  a  town 
One  thousand  days’  labor,  of  men  who  are  skilled 
in  their  work,  would  be  better  than  2,000  days  of 
unskilled  labor.  Ten  dollars  a  mile  would,  under 
such  management,  be  ample  to  keep  all  the  roads 
of  Tompkins  County  in  as  good  repair  as  now; 
$10  more,  would  be  more  than  enough  to  do  all 
the  bridge  work,  leaving  over  $20,000  to  de¬ 
vote  to  permanent  work,  enough  to  build  60  miles 
of  $350  road  with  the  present  road  tax.  A  careful 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of  grading, 
draining  and  finishing  a  section  of  10  miles  of 
road  in  Tompkins  County,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  average;  that  is,  from  Ithaca  to  Slater- 
ville  Springs,  and  the  cost  is  found  to  be  less  than 
$350  per  mile. 

“  If  we  want  to  build  roads  faster,  yet  pay  no 
more  tax,  we  could  cut  off  some  of  our  useless  ex¬ 
penditures.  We  could  cut  our  poor  rates  and 
criminal  expenses  down  one-half,  and  more,  by 
shutting  up  the  saloons.  We  could  cut  our  elec¬ 
tion  expenses  in  two,  by  having  biennial  elections ; 
and,  besides,  make  large  savings  in  salaries  and 
in  the  time  taken  in  conducting  the  elections. 
Not  that  I  object  to  our  popular  elections  or  to 
any  necessary  expense  in  carrying  them  on;  but 
we  all  know  that  much  money  is  used  that  is 
wasted,  and  worse;  and  their  frequency  is  a 
nuisance.  Frequent  elections  might  have  been 
necessary  before  the  stability  of  republican  in¬ 
stitutions  was  understood.  While  the  people  were 
yet  uncertain  whether  a  servant  would  surrender 
up  the  power  which  had  been  delegated,  it  might 
have  been  well  to  have  frequent  accountings. 
But  now,  when  the  probability  of  a  servant  try¬ 
ing  to  retain  power  without  warrant  of  law,  is 
about  as  great  as  of  a  scion  of  British  royalty  com¬ 
ing  over  to  set  up  a  throne  among  us,  rotation  in 
office  is  ‘  worse  than  a  crime;  it  is  a  blunder.’ 


“Aside  from  the  wasted  money  of  our  frequent 
elections,  it  is  injurious  to  our  civil  service  to 
remove  a  man  when  he  has  learned  how  best  to 
serve  us.  Save  these  wastes,  which  are  real 
wastes,  and  be  less  afraid  that  money  will  be 
wasted  in  improving  roads.” 

SECRETARY  OF  ORANGE. 


EXPORT  APPLES. 

We  have  given  frequent  directions  about  the 
packing  of  apples  for  export.  Numerous  in¬ 
quiries  denote  that  more  information  is  desii’ed. 
Lawrence  <fe  Co.,  apple  exporters,  Boston,  have 
arranged  the  information  which  we  give  below 
in  a  concise,  handy  form  : 

1.  Apples  for  export  should  be  evenly  and  tightly 
packed  with  sound  fruit.  Apples  in  the  English 
markets  are  sold  at  auction,  and  the  apples  are 
dumped  entirely  out  of  the  barrels  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  buyers. 

2.  Apples  that  are  best  for  export  trade,  are 
the  hardest  and  best  colored  varieties,  and  only 
No.  1  stock  should  be  shipped. 

3.  Apples  for  export  should  be  packed  in  clean 
packages,  well  coopered,  and  the  barrel  should 
be  neatly  stenciled  with  the  variety,  grade  of 
quality,  and  some  shipping-mark;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  law  requiries  the  initials  “  U.  S.  A.”  to  be 
stenciled  on  each  barrel  exported  to  England 
from  the  United  States. 

4.  Apples  for  export  should  be  shipped  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  packing,  and  if  held  in  stor¬ 
age  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  they  should 
be  entirely  repacked  before  exporting. 

5.  Write  to  the  exporter  as  far  .ahead  as  possi¬ 
ble  before  shipping  in  order  that  he  may  have 
room  on  the  steamer  reserved  for  your  apples. 

6.  Always  mail  him,  the  same  day  you  ship  your 
apples,  the  number  of  the  car,  and  a  complete  list 
of  varieties  and  shipping  marks. 

7.  As  soon  as  the  apples  are  sold,  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  cabled  to  the  importer,  and  a  check  for 
the  same  is  mailed  to  the  shippers  the  same  day, 
which  is  generally  from  10  to  15  days  after  the 
sailing  of  the  steamer. 

8.  Apples  are  sold  in  Liverpool  each  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Each  sale  day,  the  prices 
and  the  state  of  the  market  are  cabled  to  the  ex¬ 
porter,  which  news  he  regularly  sends  to  his 
shippers.- 

A  cable  from  Liverpool  dated  October  14,  says 
that  the  market  is  active,  and  prices  are  steady. 
Baldwins  were  selling  for  $1.21  to  $1.70,  and  Kings 
for  $1.70  to  $2.19. _ 

CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.— Autumn  in  central  New 
York,  has  been  characterized  by  extreme  dry¬ 
ness.  Wells,  springs,  streams,  and  the  like,  are 
very  low,  and  considerable  sickness  prevails, 
namely,  colds  and  fever.  For  the  past  week  or 
so,  there  has  been  much  of  cloudy  weather,  but 
little  or  no  rain.  The  upshot  of  this  is  that  corn 
and  buckwheat  do  not  cure  out  sufficiently  in  the 
fields  to  warrant  their  keeping  if  put  under  shel¬ 
ter.  A  few  pieces  of  buckwheat  have  been  drawn 
in  and  thrashed,  though,  and  some  corn  has  been 
husked  ;  but  the  most  of  the  latter  work  was  done 
in  the  field,  the  corn  stalks  still  being  out.  The 
corn  crop  is  a  good  one,  but  buckwheat  is  nearly 
a  failure.  No  fall  plowing  has  been  done,  to 
speak  of,  and  but  few  hop  poles  set  preparatory 
to  running  the  yards  another  year,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  ground  is  so  dry.  The  hop  crop  proved 
to  be  better  than  was  anticipated  before  picking 
time,  but  throughout  the  county,  there  is  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  crop  of  about  40  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  The  prices  range  low,  and, 
while  some  of  the  growers  conduct  the  business 
of  hop  growing  so  scientifically  that  they  can 
make  a  living  out  of  them  at  eight  or  nine  cents 
a  pound,  so  cheap  are  all  kinds  of  material,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  most  of  them  attempt  to 
raise  so  many  hops,  and  are  so  extremely  heed¬ 
less  as  regards  expenditures,  that  it  looks  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  they  will  be  able  to  hold  their  heads 
above  water  much  longer.  f.  o.  s. 

Horses  in  Decatur  County,  Ind.— There  is  no 
perceptible  difference  in  horse  breeding  in  the 
past  five  years.  Many  are  breeding  to  Hackney 
who  once  bred  to  English  Draught  horses.  As  to 
care  and  handling,  there  is  considerable  improve¬ 
ment-better  care  and  better  feed.  Horse  breed¬ 
ers  are  not  very  hopeful  for  the  future.  r.  g. 


MARKETS. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1896,  choice . 1  55@1  60 

Medium,  1896.  choice . l  25@  — 

Pea,  1896.  choice  . 1  25@  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  10@1  20 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  4001  45 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  25@1  30 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . I  10@1  25 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  50@1  65 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  20@1  25 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  C60  lbs) . 1  40@1  50 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bbl.,  per  bushel _  75®  77 

Barrels,  per  bushel .  86@  87 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 19  @— 

Western,  firsts . 17  @18 

Western,  seconds . 14)6@16 

Western,  thirds . 12  @13 

State,  fanoy . 17  @18 

Common  to  prime . 11)6016) 6 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 17  @— 

Firsts . 15  @16 

Seoonds . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . ]6  @16)6 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds . n^@._ 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @11 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds .  9  @10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seoonds . 816®  9)6 

Thirds .  7)6®  8 

Factory,  fancy . 10  .@10)6 

Factory,  firsts .  9  @  9)6 

Factory,  seconds . 8*@  8*6 

Factory,  thirds .  7"*@  7)6 

Old  butter .  0c@  8  - 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fanoy.10  @  — 


White,  fancy . 10  ®  — 

Choice .  996@  — 

Good  to  prime  .  9  @9)6 

Common  to  fair .  7  @8)6 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 10J4@ — 

Small,  white,  fancy . 10  @10 % 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9  @  99( 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @816 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  cbolce .  8  @  8)6 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  79(@  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  5)6@  6% 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)6®  4)6 

Full  skims .  ...  . 2  @2)6 

EGG8. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected.per  doz  22  ©  23 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  19  @  20 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  19  ®  20 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  17)6®  18 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  18  ~@  18)6 

Western,  fair  to  good .  17  @  18 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  15)6@  16 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  14)6®  15 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  case . 3  25  @4  00 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @3  66 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  25  @3  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 4)6®  5)6 

Choice,  1896.  per  lb .  496@  49( 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  4'4 

Common,  per  lb .  2%®  394 

1895,  prime  to  choice,  per  lb .  3)6@  4 

1895,  common  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @3 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2)6®  3)6 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  4  @— 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  19(@  2)6 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1?6 

Cores  and  skins,  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  l)g 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . 6  @8 

Cherries.  1895.  per  lo . 8)6@  9 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  4)6 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 14)6®15 

Huckleberries,  18546,  per  lb  .  6'6@  7 

Plums.  Southern  Damson.  1895.  per  lb . —  ©— 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  50®  9  00 

Tlmothv .  2  85@  3  75 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  20-Ounce,  per  bbl . 1  I2@l  25 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00®  — 

Culvert,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  37 

Greening,  per  bbl . . 1  00®  — 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  ]2@1  37 

Ribston  Pippin,  per  bbl .  75®  99 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . 1  26@l  75 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  37 

Detroit  Red  per  bbl . I  25@1  37 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . . 1  00@1  75 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  25@l  37 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  r>er  bol  60®  75 

Crab,  large,  per  bbl .  75@2  25 

Crab,  small,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  25 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  25 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  25 

Grapes,  Up-River,  black,  per  2t-lb  carrier....  40@  50 

Up-River,  black,  per  small  basket .  6®  7 

Up-River,  black,  per  large  basket .  10@  12 


Wast’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  basket.  8@  9 

West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket.  10@  13 
West’n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  per  small  bkt..  11®  15 
West’n  N.  Y..  Niagara,  per  small  basket.  10@  14 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Salem,  per  small  basket..  8@  9 


Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1  @1)6 

Wine  grapes,  white,  per  lb .  2  @  2)| 

Wine  grapes,  red,  per  lb .  l)6@  1% 

Peaches.  Western  Maryland,  per  carrier _  75@1  50 

Western  Maryland,  per  crate .  50@1  00 

Western  Maryland,  per  basket .  40®  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  50 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  50@2  25 

Bartlett,  per  box . 1  £0@2  00 

Bose,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  50®3  50 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 5  00  ®7  00 

Seckel,  per  keg  . 2  00@3  00 

Sheldon  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Swan’s  0”ange,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Quinces,  choice  bright,  per  bbl . 2  75@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 2  0C@2  25 

Small,  per  doz . 1  2501  50 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  76@1  25 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair.  . 100®  — 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  80®  90 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  60®  75 

Grouse.  Western,  prime,  nor  pair .  80®  90 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  ...  30@  50 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  750  2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Reedbirds.  choice,  per  doz .  50®  60 

Inferior,  per  doz .  15®  25 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15@  20 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  30®  40 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 2  00@2  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  . 1  00®  1  75 

Mallards,  per  pair .  ....  60®  75 

Blue  wing.  teal,  per  pair .  40®  — 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Venison,  frozen,  prime  saddles,  per  lb .  23®  26 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 76  @80 

Rye . 40  @46 

Barley  feeding . 28  @30)6 

Barley  malting .  40  @50 

Buckwheat,  silver .  38  @39 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 38  @39 

Corn . 26  @33 

Oats . 19)4031 


HONEY 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12J6@13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @5)6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  ®— 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)6®  6)6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @50 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9)6@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)6@  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Buttermilks .  5  @  6 

Grassers .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  8  @  10 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6)6®  7 

60  to  aO  lbs.,  per  lb .  6)6®  6 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb  .  5  @  5)6 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  5 
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AddTCM,  MIN  AMD  14AMDKI4,  CoblOaklU,  N.  X. 


NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  394®  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3)4®  3)6 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4)6®  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  396®  9 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6)6®  694 

No.  2,  per  lb .  496®  5 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs. .4  00  M4  75 
Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 1  25  @1  75 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack . 1  00@1  16 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  <>0@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

8pring  chickens,  per  lb .  7  @  7)6 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  7)6®  — 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  7)6 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4  @  4)6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . ]  12  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair .  1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  ®  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  ®  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  ®  12 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Young,  inferior,  per  lb  .  6  @  8 

Spring  cmckens.  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  14 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  9  @  11 

Pennsylvania,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  8  @  9 

Western,  drv-uicked,  inferior .  5  @  7)6 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  largo .  7)6®  8 

Western,  ordinary,  per  lb . . .  6  @  7 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  8  @  8)6 

Scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb . .  6)6®  — 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

8prlng  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb . - .  14  @  15 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Bquabs.  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  26 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@2  60 

Red,  per  100 . 3  00@4  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  75<ai  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40®  — 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20®  30 

Small,  per  doz .  io@  20 

Cucumbers,  per  100 . .2  00@3  50 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Green  corn,  per  100  .  60®  75 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  20@  30 

Local,  per  bbl .  75@  _ 

Lima  b»ans.  Hackensack  potato,  peT  bag...l  00@1  25 

Jersey  flat,  per  bag .  60®  76 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  O0@3  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 1  60@1  76 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag . 1  00@2  50 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag .  60@1  12 

Orange  Countv.  red,  per  bag .  50@1  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  vellow,  per  bbL.l  00® l  25 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  red.  per  bbl  _ 1  25®  1  37 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. . .  1  60S.2  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00©1  12 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  40®  75 

Red  peppers,  per  bbl . . 1  (0@1  60 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  40®  75 

Spinach,  per  bbl . . .  — @  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75«1  00 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  60®  75 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  60@  65 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75©1  00 

Tomatoes,  ripe,  per  box. .  30®  60 

Green,  per  box .  15®  20 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl _  50@  65 

Canada,  per  bbl .  70@  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20.340  cans  of  milk, 
165  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  388  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  SI. 15  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMER)’  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34*  3G  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WIM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

I  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  me  Orchard, Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm,  ~ 

8end  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Steucila.  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


All 

for 

$1.00. 


(  Send  us  your  neighbor’s  subscrip- 
)  tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  his  dollar 
/  and  we  will  send  him  the  paper.to 
/  January  1, 1898,  and  send  you  your 
\  choice  of  these  books : 

>  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 

)  American  Grape  Training, 

5  The  Business  Hen, 

)  The  Nursery  Book, 

(  The  New  Potato  Culture, 
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NOTES  FROM  “  LU A V A.” 

The  cow  peas  grew  steadily  until  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  when  the  frost  killed  the  vines.  On 
July  29,  we  planted  rows  of  cow  peas  be¬ 
tween  the  raspberry  bushes.  The  vines 
are  now  nearly  three  feet  long  on  the 
average,  and  cover  the  ground  fairly 
well,  though  this  variety  grows  upright 
like  a  bush  bean.  Blossoms  formed  10 
days  ago.  A  single  plant  with  the  root  as 
pulled  up  by  hand,  weighed  exactly 
three  ounces.  These  plants  are  15  inches 
apart  in  the  drill,  and  the  drills  average 
two  feet  apart — leaving  out  the  space 
occupied  by  the  raspberries.  As  we  have 
said  before,  this  variety  came  from  North 
Carolina,  and  the  seed  we  planted  was 
of  this  year’s  early  crop. 

We  also  planted  the  Early  Black  cow 
pea  in  the  sweet  corn.  This  was  done 
without  special  care,  simply  dropping 
the  peas  and  scraping  earth  over  them 
with  the  foot,  but  the  peas  have  all 
gx’own.  They  are  not  as  large  as  the 
vines  in  the  raspberries,  as  the  growing 
corn  shaded  them  too  much.  The  corn 
has  now  been  cut,  and  the  vines  make 
a  good  showing  on  the  ground.  We 
estimate  that  the  vines  give  a  heavier 
growth  on  an  equal  space  than  Crim¬ 
son  clover  sowed  about  the  same  time. 
As  grown  among  the  raspberries,  the 
cow  peas  are  far  ahead  of  the  Crimson 
clover  sowed  about  the  same  time. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  manurial  crop 
could  make  a  heavier  growth  in  two 
months  than  these  peas  have  made.  We 
shall  let  them  lie  on  the  ground  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  turn  them  under  in  the  spring. 
Where  early  varieties  of  corn  are  grown 
so  that  the  stalks  may  be  cut  early,  we 
believe  that  the  plan  of  planting  cow 
peas  at  the  last  working  is  well  worth  try¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the 
use  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  land  after 
the  corn,  but  where  the  field  is  to  be 
left  without  a  crop  till  spring,  a  good 
growth  of  cow  peas  will  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  investment.  Another  year,  we  shall 
sow  them  between  the  rows  of  straw¬ 
berries. 

X  X  X 

We  planted  five  hills  of  Hubbard  squash 
alongside  the  new  asparagus  bed.  A 
handful  of  Mapes’s  vegetable  fertilizer 
was  put  in  each  hill.  These  five  hills 
have  monopolized  half  the  garden.  There 
are  33  marketable  squashes  from  them. 
The  longest  vine  is  43  feet  long,  and  has 
produced  a  big  squash  35  feet  away 
from  the  hill.  It  has  been  a  perfect  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  past  month  to  keep  the  vines 
from  running  into  the  celery  and  chok¬ 
ing  it  out.  Though  turned  away  repeat¬ 
edly,  the  vines  will  veer  around  and 
make  for  the  celery.  One  vine  crawled 
into  the  Lima  bean  patch  and  climbed 
two  poles,  bending  them  both  over.  We 
are  very  fond  of  Hubbard  squash  at 
our  house.  The  favorite  way  of  cooking 
it  is  to  split  through  the  center,  take 
out  the  seeds,  and  then  bake  in  a  hot 
oven.  Thus  cooked,  it  makes  a  fine 
substitute  for  sweet  potatoes. 

X  X  X 

We  have  made  a  “strawberry  barrel” 
somewhat  after  the  plan  given  by  Mr. 
Jenkins,  on  page  671.  We  took  a  linseed 
oil  barrel  and  charred  the  inside.  Then 
we  bored  13^-ineh  holes  four  inches 
apart  around  the  barrel,  and  in  rows 
eight  inches  apart.  The  barrel  was 
filled  to  the  first  row  of  holes,  with  rich 
earth  with  a  little  fertilizer  worked 
into  it.  The  plants  were  dug  with 
a  Richards’s  Transplanter  and  pushed 
through  the  holes  from  the  inside,  so 
that  the  large  ball  of  earth  stuck  to  the 
roots.  The  balls  were  so  large  and  the 
holes  so  close  together  that  it  required 
close  packing,  but  we  think  that  we 
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shall  obtain  better  results  than  where 
the  roots  are  shaken  clean  of  earth  and 
pushed  through  from  the  outside.  In 
order  to  test  the  matter,  we  have  put  in 
one  complete  row  with  the  roots  shaken 
clean  and  spread  out.  The  varieties 
used  were  Parker  Earle  and  Atlantic. 
The  latter  variety  is  the  strongest 
grower  we  have.  From  the  habit  of 
Parker  Earle,  we  expect  best  results 
from  that  variety  in  this  “  barrel  ”  cul¬ 
ture.  The  new  “  vineless  ”  strawberry 
ought  to  do  well  grown  in  this  way,  and 
we  shall  try  it  another  year,  if  we  can 
obtain  enough  plants  from  our  single 
specimen.  We  shall  put  the  holes  four 
inches  apart  in  both  directions  for  this 
variety.  The  barrel,  when  filled,  pre¬ 
sents  a  novel  appearance,  and  if  painted 
white,  would  make  a  unique  ornament 
for  the  lawn. _  h. 

TURKEYS  AS  HATCHERS. 

THEY  MAY  BE  TRAINED  TO  SIT  AT  ANY 

TIME  AND  USED  FOB  LONG  PERIODS 
IN  PLACE  OF  INCUBATORS. 

Part  II. 

“  Not  all  turkeys  are  willing  to  be 
forced  to  sit ;  still  the  restives  are  rare. 
When  these  birds  are  desired  as  sitting 
machines,  they  ought  to  be  selected 
carefully.  Breeders  who  intend  to  go  in 
for  them,  should  purchase  one  or  more 
as  needed,  and  give  them  a  trial ;  those 
which  do  not  give  entire  satisfaction  can 
be  fattened  and  sent  to  market,  and  will 
pay  for  the  remainder.  Above  all  others, 
may  it  be  animated  or  artificial  brood¬ 
ers,  turkeys  are  the  best ;  to  brood  with 
them  is  not  so  expensive  as  using  either 
incubators  or  foster  mothers,  and  gives 
much  less  trouble. 

“  In  the  country,  a  flock  of  turkeys, 
be  it  very  large,  costs  nothing  to  keep. 
Mine  are  turned  out  on  a  lawn  partly 
planted  with  wood,  and  they  never  get 
a  handful  of  corn,  or  any  meal,  until 
severe  winter  sets  in — that  is,  when  the 
snow  covers  the  ground.  All  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  At  night,  they  come 
home,  their  crops  always  full,  and  are 
shut  up  in  a  stable,  where  they  find  their 
ideal  perch — an  old  wheel  planted  on  a 
stake  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
our  climate,  the  winters  are  not  long, 
and  rarely  very  severe.  We  may  calcu¬ 
late  to  have  to  feed  our  turkeys  during 
two  months.  The  manure  which  they 
produce  in  great  quantities  the  whole 
year  ’round,  pays  amply  for  the  expense 
of  the  food  during  that  period,  which  is 
also  the  time  we  require  their  services 
for  brooding.  Thus  the  cost  of  feeding 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account  ; 
nevertheless,  if  we  do,  the  food  of  four 
turkeys,  which  will  cover  100  eggs,  will 
not  come  to  the  cost  of  heating  an  incu¬ 
bator  of  the  same  capacity. 

“  As  for  the  trouble,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  takes  more  labor  to  take  the  hens 
from  the  nest  once  a  day  than  to  turn, 
morning  and  evening,  a  quantity  of  eggs, 
clean  the  lamp,  fillup  the  water,  etc., 
without  counting  that  the  slightest 
neglect  may  expose  the  whole  contents 
of  the  incubator.  With  turkeys,  nothing 
like  this  is  to  be  dreaded.  Of  mild  and 
submissive  disposition,  they  can  be 
handled  in  any  way,  and  seldom  break 
any  eggs  intrusted  to  their  care.  They 
will  brood  with  the  same  tenderness,  all 
sorts  of  eggs,  may  they  be  of  geese  or  of 
pheasants. 

“  Turkeys  are  very  attentive  mothers, 
and  protect  their  chickens  well.  I  never 
had  one  taken  by  vermin  or  birds  of 
prey,  which  abound  in  the  grounds 
around,  because  of  the  proximity  of  a 
forest ;  although  my  turkeys,  with  their 
young  ones,  are  free  to  run  where  they 
like,  and  go,  sometimes,  300  or  400  yards 
from  the  house.  If  they  know  each 
other,  several  may  be  allowed  to  run 
together  without  danger  of  fighting. 
These  goodies  will  accept  any  change  or 
addition  of  chickens,  and  brood  the  new¬ 
comers  as  tenderly  as  their  own.  I  often 
saw  turkeys  whose  chicks  had  been 
joined  to  others,  adopt  large  chickens 
more  than  two  months  old  which  had 
been  forsaken  by  the  hen. 


“  Training  turkeys  to  sit  does  not  take  I 
away  their  laying  qualities  when  they 
are  properly  managed.  Therefore,  allow 
them  to  lay  their  clutch  of  eggs  after 
they  have  brooded  and  raised  the  early 
chickens.  They  will  ask  to  sit  immedi¬ 
ately  they  have  finished  laying  ;  you 
may  let  them,  and  have  no  fear  of  over¬ 
working.” 

In  This  Country. 

Last  spring,  I,  while  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station,  tried  this 
scheme,  and  with  complete  success. 
But  one  young  turkey  was  set,  and  as  it 
was  before  the  flock  had  laid,  she,  prob¬ 
ably,  had  never  laid  an  egg.  Not  then 
knowing  that  the  use  of  spirits  was  not 
necessary,  I  did  as  this  writer  advises 
for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  the 
nest  was  uncovered  and  the  hen  allowed 
to  go  on  or  off  as  she  chose.  She  kept 
closely  to  the  nest,  and  soon  after,  11 
goose  eggs  were  put  under  her  ;  three  of 
these  were  afterward  tested  out.  At  the 
proper  time,  six  goslings  were  hatched 
and  safely  removed  while  she  continued 
to  sit.  The  nest  was  within  a  slatted 
front  shed,  so  the  turkey  was  under  con¬ 
trol  when  off  the  nest.  Here  she  was 
very  mild  and  submissive,  although  as 
wild  as  any  domestic  turkey  when  out 
in  the  field. 

It  seems  that  most  people  who  have 
heard  of  the  possibility  of  setting  tur¬ 
keys  in  this  way,  have  either  been 
skeptical  that  it  is  a  fact,  or  have  failed 
to  put  it  to  a  test.  A  brief  account  of 
this  practice,  published  last  spring  in 
the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  called  out 
letters  from  two  parties  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  this  knowledge.  Mr.  W. 
Enos  Stevenson,  Seary,  Ark.,  wrote  in 
May,  1896  : 

“  Take  turkey  hens,  three  to  ten  years 
old,  treat  them  kindly  so  as  to  have  them 
very  tame,  and  they  can  be  trained  to 
sit  at  any  time.  In  the  winter,  make  a 
nest  in  a  barrel  laid  upon  its  side,  or  in 
a  box  of  suitable  size,  warm  six  to  ten 
china  eggs  so  that  they  will  be  quite 
warm,  and  put  them  in  the  nest  about 
dark  ;  put  the  hen  on  and  hang  an  old 
gunny  sack  or  quilt  over  the  opening  so 
as  to  darken  the  nest.  Feed  very  lightly 
for  three  days.  Any  one  can  tell  the 
third  day  whether  the  turkey  is  broody 
enough  to  give  her  the  eggs  for  incuba¬ 
tion.  If  she  is,  give  her  from  20  to  30 
eggs,  according  to  her  size.  No,  sir  !  No 
corn  juice  or  grape  juice  for  the  turkey  ! 
Prohibition  has  full  sway  here!  Turkeys, 
with  proper  care,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  hold  the  nest  for  10  weeks,  but  for 
best  results,  should  not  be  made  to  work 
over  six  weeks.  They  are  not  good 

( Continued  on  next  paje.) 
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Sap  Evaporators 


to  produce  the  best  results  must 
be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  the  liquid  moving-  from  the 
time  it  touches  the  pan  until  it  is 
ready  to  draw  off  as  finished  syrup. 

The  GRANITE  STATE 
EVAPORATOR 

is  made  upon  scientific  principles, 
and  has  for  more  than  20  years 
given  entire  satisfaction.  Our 
pamphlet  explains  its  operation — 
free.  Address 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

1203  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H. 
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™ble  C0RTCRiBS3 

Two  styles.  > 
SI  Four  sizes  each,  > 

f?J  Adam's  JCo.  1  Crib,  ) 

1  he  best  made.  S 
Ijm  Adam’s  No.  2  Crib  \ 
i:3  for  One  Cent  peri 
bushel.  Ask  you  r  f 
jfa  dealer  for  them  or  ) 
/-t-  ---<  wr’te  ) 

ssgfe-  W.  J.  ADAM.  S 

BELLE  CITY 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


AretheMOST  PERFECT. 

cutters  made.  They  are 
both  hand  and  power 
and  in  all  standard 
sizes.  Carriers  of 
any  length  can  be 
attached.  For 
running  these 
and  other  farm* 
machinery  we  j 
make  a  full 
line  of  Sweep  and; 

Tread  Powers. 

Have  also  hand! 
and  barrel  carts, 

Root  cutters,  Saw 
frames,  Harrows, 

Cultivators,  etc. 

Send  for  FREE’ 

catalogue  and! _ _ 

treatise  on  silos  and  ensilage. 

BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.  Box23,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE 
PUBLIC 

DEMAND  FOR  A  MACHINE 

that  would  not  only  cut  en¬ 
silage,  hay,  straw  and  dry 
■Nfodder.  but  which  would 
shred  dry  fodder  perfectly, 
led  us  to  supply  the  want 
with  the 

OHIO] 

I  Standard  Dry  Fodder  Shredder  which  is 
the  latest,  and  we  believe  the  best  of  its  kind. 
You  will  see  by  the  cut  itisthe  same  machined 

(with  a  shredder  cylinder;  it  is  interchangeable! 

with  the  knife  cylinder.  Two  machines  in  one^  * 
j  Will  tell  all  about  it  in  our  circulars  _ 

I  and  catalogue,  mailed  FREE. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


SAVE  THE  TOLL 


by  grinding  your  own  grain. 
All  GROUND  GRAIN  IS  DIGESTED. 
No  hogs  need 
follow  where  the 

Scientific 

used.  The  four  sizes,  for 
grind  all  kinds  of 
’  '  ed  orunshucked 

power  grinders. 


Catalog  FREE.  THE  F00S  MFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


THE.  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  gr&m  to  any 


TBI  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  QN  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  lg  money  in  till*  mill.  Made  only  by  tno 

STEVENS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  -  Joliet.  III. 

lobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  WAGolVS, 
FARM  MACHINERY,  WINDMILLS, 

&c.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mil 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2 
4.  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

TriOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  Springfield,  O 


THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
.  ernor  which  regu- 
L lutes  the  speed  to  a 
j nicety.  A  success- 
.  ful  power  for  run- 

_ _  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE. 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  We  make2  and  8 
horse  Trend  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers,  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth.  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yoriv. 
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Turkeys  as  Hatchers. 

(CONTINUED.) 

mothers  for  chicks  on  account  of  wan¬ 
dering  too  far  away  and  not  returning 
at  night.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  editor  dated 
July  1,  1895,  C.  H.  A.,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass  ,  says  :  “  It  has  been  really  com¬ 

ical  to  see  the  look  of  doubt  on  the 
faces  of  people  when  told  that  we  had 
turkeys  sitting  which  had  never  laid 
any  eggs.  Too  polite  to  dispute  the 
statement,  their  looks  plainly  said, 
“  Does  he  expect  me  to  believe  that 
story  ?  ” 

“  When  I  first  read  in  an  English  poul¬ 
try  book  of  the  French  method  of  using 
turkeys  to  hatch  and  care  for  chickens, 
I  had  no  incubator,  and  concluded  to 
try  the  plan.  Late  in  the  fall,  I  sent  out 
into  the  country  and  bought  a  late- 
hatched  hen  turkey  for  little  money.  In 
February,  we  prepared  a  box  (with 
plenty  of  chaff  over  a  layer  of  horse 
manure),  that  could  be  shut  up  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  light.  We  did  not  give  either 
wine  or  whisky,  but  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  she  was  sitting  quietly  on  the 
china  eggs,  and  when  taken  off  the  nest 
to  be  fed,  would  voluntarily  return.  I 
then  filled  the  nest  with  hen  eggs,  re¬ 
moving  them  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
pip,  to  keep  the  turkey  from  wanting  to 
leave  the  nest,  and  putting  in  other  eggs. 
After  sitting  three  months,  she  was  put 
in  a  yard  with  chickens  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer.  We  put  chickens  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages  with  her,  and  she  received  them 
all  with  equal  kindness.  This  year,  we 
had  two  turkeys  besides  an  incubator, 
and  after  hatching  three  sittings  of  eggs, 
we  thought  best  to  take  them  off  the 
nest ;  but  one  watched  her  chance  and 
went  back  on  the  nest  till  I  filled  it  with 
eggs  again;  so  I  let  her  stay.  The  other 
is  laying,  and  will  be  ready  for  work 
later  if  needed. 

“  They  make  careful,  patient  mothers, 
are  equal  in  that  respect  to  any  hen,  and 
it  is  a  wonder  that  farmers  do  not  make 
more  use  of  them  than  they  do.” 

Shall  You  Try  It  ? 

Surely,  here  is  testimony  enough  to 
banish  skepticism.  Why  not  give  the 
plan  a  trial  ?  If  the  farmers  that  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  incubator  with 
which  to  raise  a  few  hundred  chicks, 
will  try  turkeys,  they  will  save  money, 
and,  probably,  most  of  them  will  have 
better  average  results  than  if  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  an  artificial  hatcher.  The 
greatest  advantage  of  the  incubator  to 
the  small  raiser,  is  that  it  enables  him 
to  raise  chickens  out  of  season  when  he 
cannot  get  sitting  hens  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  ;  but  here  we  have  a  living  incu¬ 
bator  that  is  safe  and  that  can  also  be  used 
out  of  season.  The  specialist  who  raises 
from  5,000  to  20,000  ducks  per  season 
(there  are  such),  probably  will  not  give 
up  his  artificial  incubators  and  brooders, 
and  attem  pt  to  do  the  work  with  turkeys. 
No,  indeed  !  samuel  cushman. 


SELLING  SMALL  PIGS. 

I  noted  the  questions  of  F,  O.  C.,  page 
666,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  re¬ 
plies  from  a  Kansas  standpoint.  One 
reply  strikes  a  point  that  makes  me 
wonder  why  more  is  not  made  of  it. 
Why  is  not  winter  or  spring  rye,  sown 
in  the  spring,  more  frequently  used  ?  A 
second  question  comes  up — no  one  men¬ 
tions  clover ;  it  would  certainly  grow 
on  the  kind  of  land  mentioned.  Has  it 
never  been  tried,  sown  with  rye  in  the 
spring,  or  with  fall-sown  rye,  and  then 
hogging  the  mature  rye  ? 

Another  point,  F.  O.  C.  must  grow 
pigs  just  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  or  why 
should  he  sell  them  at  40  to  50  pounds 
weight?  Has  he  ever  counted  what  a 
pig  has  cost  him  when  he  first  sees  it  ? 
Here  it  is  as  hard  to  sell  a  shote  of  this 
size  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the 
price  for  stock  hogs,  or  fat-hog  price, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  same  way  in 
the  West.  My  plan  would  be  not  to  sell 
till  they  weigh  100  pounds  or  larger.  If 


I  could  not  keep  them'  till  they  reached 
that  weight,  because  the  herd  of  sows 
required  the  room,  I  should  cut  down 
the  number  of  sows,  get  a  larger  average 
per  sow,  and  keep  the  pigs  till  they  get 
larger.  But  aim  to  move  one  crop  be¬ 
fore  the  others  require  attention.  I 
would  expect  them  to  reach  the  weight 
he  mentions  at  weaniDg  time.  This  is 
the  way  I  look  at  the  matter  from  an 
Ohio  standpoint.  John  m.  jamison. 


GOOD  START  FOR  A  YOUNG  CALF. 

In  addition  to  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  printed  on  page  683,  of  last  week’s 
R.  N.-Y.,  the  following  have  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  Calf  Is  Too  Young. 

I  should  abandon  the  plan  proposed, 
as  it  has  no  merit  whatever.  The  calf 
is  entirely  too  young  to  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes  next  spring,  and  much 
more  will  be  lost  than  can  possibly  be 
gained.  Even  though  the  calf  be  made 
to  become  a  breeder,  the  forced  feeding 
system  adopted,  tends  to  carry  it  away 
from  milk  production  toward  beef,  and 
I  should  not  look  for  nearly  as  good 
dairy  stock  from  an  animal  thus  fed. 
Wisconsin  Exp.  Sta.  [prof.]  w.  a.  henry. 

How  To  Make  a  Big  Calf. 

Our  best  success  in  raising  calves  has 
been  after  this  manner:  Take  the  calf 
from  the  cow  as  soon  as  dropped,  feed  it 
12  pounds  of  milk  from  the  dam  at  three 
feeds,  and  increase  the  quantity  of  milk 
gradually  until,  at  the  age  of  three 
weeks,  the  calf  is  getting  24  pounds  per 
day,  in  two  feeds — three  for  the  same 
amount  would  be  better.  At  this  time, 
we  substitute  skim-milk  for  whole  milk  ; 
put  in  one  quart  of  skim-milk  in  place  of 
the  whole  milk,  and  add  for  every  pint 
of  skim-milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  old 
process  oil  meal.  The  oil  meal  should 
be  scalded  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
milk.  The  skim-milk  and  oil  meal  are 
increased  until,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
week,  one-half  is  skim-milk.  At  seven 
weeks,  the  calf  may  be  put  on  all  skim- 
milk. 

When  three  weeks  old,  the  calf  is 
taught  to  eat  bran,  and  a  handful  of 
bright  clover  hay  is  placed  within  reach. 
So,  at  seven  weeks  the  calf  eats  hay, 
bran  and  oil  meal  ;  the  last  is  better 
mixed  with  bran.  Now,  a  handful  of 
whole  oats  is  added.  The  milk  should 
always  be  fed  warm.  Should  the  calf 
scour  after  oil  meal  is  commenced,  re¬ 
move  it  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  de¬ 
crease  the  quantity  for  a  while.  The 
grain  feed  should  be  increased  until  the 
calf  is  three  months  old,  when  it  will 
get  six  quarts  of  bran,  two  quarts  of 
whole  oats,  one-fourth  pint  oil  meal, 
with  all  the  bright  clover  hay  it  will 
eat,  or  grass,  fed  twice  per  day. 

The  grain  ration  at  six  months,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  calf  ;  if  in  summer  and  on 
grass,  it  is  not  increased  much,  if  any. 
If  in  winter,  it  may  be  increased  so  that 
the  calf  will  get  four  quarts  of  bran, 
three  quarts  whole  oats  and  one-third 
pint  oil  meal.  If  mixed  with  cut  hay,  it 
will  be  better.  Beets,  cabbage,  turnips, 
or  cooked  potatoes  may  be  added  ;  they 
tone  up  the  system  and  increase  diges¬ 
tion.  A  change  from  hay  to  fodder,  and 
grain  to  ensilage,  is  for  the  better.  At  all 
times,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  calf 
does  not  get  fat.  It  can  be  kept  down 
in  two  ways — less  feed  or  more  exercise. 

A  calf  should  always  have  plenty  of  the 
latter.  While  fat  is  objectionable  in 
any  dairy  animal,  we  do  not  object  to  it 
so  much  in  a  heifer  as  in  a  bull.  A 
heifer,  when  fresh,  if  of  the  right  kind, 
will  milk  it  away.  A  bull  should  be 
exercised  each  day  by  tread-power  or 
leading. 

It  is  wonderful  how  it  improves  a  calf 
to  curry  it.  It  helps  growth  and  diges¬ 
tion  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  hair 
and  skin.  Our  calves,  when  handled  in 
this  way,  usually  weigh  from  750  to  850 
pounds  at  12  months.  They  have  good 
bone  and  good  muscle.  Our  bulls  are 
ready  for  light  service  at  11  to  12  months 


of  age.  I  would  not  use  one  younger, 
and  our  heifers  are  in  perfect  shape  to 
breed  at  15  months.  Keep  the  calves 
clean  and  warm,  handle  them  kindly 
and  feed  regularly  on  good  food. 

Columbus,  O.  w.  B  smith  &  son. 

Sweet  Milk  and  Grain. 

I  would  advise  feeding*  new  milk  twice 
daily,  about  five  quarts  at  a  feed,  in¬ 
creasing  somewhat  as  the  calf  grows 
older.  This  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  grain  ration  of  shelled  corn  and  oats, 
mixed  in  equal  parts  ;  as  much  of  this 
should  be  fed  as  the  calf  will  clean  up. 
A  heaping  handful  of  ground  oil  cake 
should  be  added  to  each  feed  of  grain. 
Clover  hay  should  be  kept  before  him  at 
all  times.  The  milk  ration  should  be 
continued  until  the  calf  is  seven  months 
old.  Keep  him  in  a  light,  dry,  warm 
place,  giving  him  plenty  of  exercise  and 
water.  These,  I  think,  are  the  elements 
of  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overfeed.  I  think  that 
the  calf  may  be  brought  to  service  by 
the  latter  part  of  next  spring,  but  I  hope 
that  the  mistake  of  allowing  the  bull  to 
run  with  the  cows  will  not  be  made. 
Moderate  use  will  not  injure  him. 

Galesburg,  Ill.  j.  h.  coolidge  jr. 


Hog  Cholera  in  Indiana. — The  In 
diana  Station  issues  a.  leaflet  stating 
that  580,260  hogs  worth  $3,250,000  died 
from  disease  in  that  State  last  year 
This  loss  was  almost  entirely  due  to 
cholera. 

“  The  disease  is  well  disseminated  id 
the  State  this  fall,  and  the  season  of 
greatest  loss  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  lessen  its  rav 
ages  as  much  as  possible.  An  important 
factor  in  reducing  the  loss,  is  to  provide 
proper  shelter,  as  all  hogs  with  only  a 
mild  attack,  or  having,  apparently,  made 
a  recovery,  may  take  a  relapse  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  cold  rain  or  a  sudden  change 
to  rough  weather.  There  are  thousands 
of  hogs  now  in  a  condition-  to  become 
affected  with  pneumonia,  which  would 
escape  if  given  a  little  protection.  Any 
shed  which  will  keep  off  the  rain  and 
break  the  wind  is  sufficient.  The  floor 
should  be  dry,  but  little  bedding  is 
needed,  and  that  renewed  frequently. 
Burn  all  litter  and  bedding  once  a  week. 
Keep  the  herd  divided  so  that  crowding 
is  impossible.  Remember  a  straw  stack 
is  the  most  unfavorable  place  that  can 
be  provided  for  sick  hogs.  The  essentials 
in  prevention  are  good  food,  pure  water 
and  clean,  dry  quarters.” 


Disease  and  death  often  lurk  in  a  continuously- 
neglected  cold,  when  it  might  be  speedily  eradicated 
with  a  few  doses  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

B’or  constipation  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Coro 

The  Safest,  Rent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
O  R  F I R I N  C  i mpussible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  ita  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars** 
THE  LAWRBNCE-W1LL1AMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


AVAILING  HORSE 

means  loss  of  money.  We  * 
'cure  him  while  he  works* 
ifrom  Harness  Gall,  Cuts,  < 
'Speed  Cracks  Grease  Heel, , 
etc.  Also  good  for  sore  teats  . 
on  cows.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
It.  Sample  mailed  for  10c. 1 
Enough  to  cure  one  horse.  1 

i  &J5E And WurkThe Horse  boLC709  0RI EoQi^LLtown,  m'e.  ' 


SPAVINS 


absolutely  removed  and 
permanently  cured  in  24 
hours  without  pain  with 

Dr.  McKEE’S 
MAGIC  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Spavins,  Splints,  Ringbones,  Curbs,  Capped  Hocks, 
Knees  and  Elbows,  Sweeny,  8prains,  Swelled  Legs, 
Enlarged  and  Suppurated  Glands,  Rheumatism, 
Shoe  Boils.  Navicular  Disease,  Wind  Puffs,  Joint 
Lameness.  Fistula,  Quittor.  Lumpy  Jaws.  Soft 
Bunches,  Bony  Growths.  For  particulars  address 
O.  VV.  McKKK,  Henson,  Minn. 


3000 


FERRETS.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 
are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  10  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH,  New  Loudon,  O 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

from  dams  that  made  18  lbs.  8  ozs.,  17  lbs.  12 
ozs.,  24  lbs.  3  ozs.  honest  printed  butter  in  7  days 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Guernseys  for  Sale. 

Two  fresh  Cows  and  fine  Bull. 

T.  J.  HUGUS,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Cnp  Oil  r-GALLOWAY  BULL  CALVES, 
rUH  OHtat  extra  fine,  first  premium. 

A.  M.  LA  GRANGE.  Fuller's  Sta.,  Albany  Co  .  N.  Y 

Have  CONFIDENCE  and  buy  a  Bull  Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 

SOUTH  DOWNS. 

Rams,  and 


few  choice 
L.  B. 


Breeding  Ewes  for  sale 
FREAR,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Oxford  Sheep  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Two  Rams,  one  and  four  years;  sows  in  farrow; 
young  Boars  fit  for  service;  Fall  and  Spring  Pigs, 


in  pairs  not  akin,  for  sale  cheap. 

H.  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.. 


N.  Y. 


HA$||i  I*  A The  hog  for  early  maturity. 
UllCdllllCd  Hapbl  growth,  quality  of  flesh, 
Kind  and  prolific  breeders. 
Selected  stock  of  the  best  strains. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Cliinas, 
Berkshlres  &  Chester  Whites. 
^Choice  Strains;  8-weekPlgs: 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
akin.  Send  your  address  for 
description  and  hard  times 
Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


prices, 


BY  BUYING 

Poland  -  China 

Pigs  OF  US.  Yours  truly,  for  BUSINESS. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y 


LARGE 

ENGLISH 


YORKSHIRES 


Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  young  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT.  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 


Duroc- Jerseys  and  Poultry 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  NewMadison.O 


Fine  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 


»—  In  pairs  not  akin; 
also,  April  Boar  Pigs 
J.  M.  DANIELS,  Box  20(1.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


BROWN  LEGHORNS -Extra  selected;  $3  per  trio. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

|AG0£DD0lXAKj 

^  rT=*  ,is  about  the  actual  worth  of  , 

J  mr  new  book  on  Incubation  , 
and  Poultry.  Contains  a  full  ' 
and  complete  description  of  < 

,  .  "*a  Reliable  Incubator* 

&  the  Brooder  of  same  name,  < 
together  with  cuts  and  in- , 
structions  for  build’s  poultry, 
houses  and  much  of  interest  and 
e?M2.I»?£S?1Irylnon-  Sent  on  rec’pt  of  Ulc.  1 

?RniABLMNCUBATOR&BROODERCO.-QUINCY-ILLS 


The  Monarch  Incubator. 

Most  practical  and  successful  machine  in  existence. 

All  the  large  New  England 
poultry  growers  use  them— 
some  firms  using  from  15  to 
25  of  the  600  egg  size.  Send 
2c.  stamp  for  illustrated  cir- 
„  cular  and  special  discount. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH  EASTON,  MASS. 


•>-*  "X  - 
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LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  *90 

MANN’S  ' 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  tile  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g/'ree  if  you  ,V  ' 
name  this  paper.  '4a1 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Millord.  Mass 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS., 

Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  lioche  Co. 
Warranted  theonly  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running, dur¬ 
able  Gxeen  Bone  Cutters. 
6  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
No.  10,  $6.75;  No.  9,  $7  91); 
No. 8. $9.50;  No.  3.  $16:  No.4, 
$18;  No.  2.  for  power,  $25. 
Senton  trial.  Send  for  cat 


BEEF  SCRAPS 


selected  and  ground  espe¬ 
cially  for  Poultry  and  Pigs. 
The  great  egg  and  growth-producer.  $2  per  100  lbs. 
BliOOKSlDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


ELLIUT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF  A 
REAM. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 
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Humorous. 

'Tis  said  that  Little  Cupid 
Sets  the  fires  of  Love  aglow: 

But  how  does  little  Cupid 
Scratch  a  match,  I’d  like  to  know? 

—Life. 

Most  persons  who  attend  a  horse  race 
have  chosen  the  better  part. — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  cvclist  may  ride  with  a  tireless  air 
but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  one  riding 
very  far  with  an  airless  tire. — Bicycle 
IF arid. 

“  If  you  don’t  give  me  a  quarter,”  said 
little  Willie,  “I’m  going  to  tell  about  you 
kissing  sister.”  “  But  I  hadn't  even 
thought  of  kissing  your  sister,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  young  man.  “You  ain’t  ?  ” 
said  Willie,  puzzled.  “  Then  I  wonder 
what  she  told  me  to  say  that  to  you 
for  ?  ” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

A  little  girl  in  Manchester  recently 
drank  a  pint  of  paraffin  oil.  The  doc¬ 
tor  thought  she  would  die  until  one  of 
her  relatives  hit  upon  a  happy  expedi¬ 
ent.  They  slipped  a  yard  of  candle- 
wick  down  into  the  oil,  lit  the  upper 
end  and  during  the  evening  she  lighted 
the  room  nicely  and  then  went  to  bed 
all  right. — Weekly  Telegraph. 

“Ark  you  a  single  man?”  asked  a 
lawyer  of  a  stolid-looking  German  on 
the  witness-stand.  “Now  you  look 
oud,”  was  the  indignant  reply,  “  bud 
don'd  you  try  to  make  no  shoke  mit  me 
yoost  because  I  vas  green.  Do  I  look 
like  I  vas  a  double  man  ?  Do  I  look 
like  I  vas  a  Si’mese  dwin  ?  Huh  !  I  vas 
no  fool  if  I  am  not  long  in  dis  guntry  !  ” 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  man,  addressing 
his  young  visitor,  “  I  am  proud  of  my 
girls,  and  would  like  to  see  them  com¬ 
fortably  married,  and  as  I  have  made  a 
little  money,  they  will  not  go  to  their 
husbands  penniless.  There’s  Mary,  25 
years  old,  and  a  real  good  girl.  I  shall 
give  her  $5,000  when  she  marries.  Then 
comes  Bet,  who  won't  see  35  again,  and 
I  shall  give  her  $10,000  ;  and  the  man 
who  takes  Eliza,  who  is  40,  will  have 
$15,000  with  her.”  The  young  man  re¬ 
flected  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  in¬ 
quired  :  “You  haven’t  one  about  50, 
have  you  ?” — Laportc  Republican. 


gUUn'tteing. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
TUB  RUBAI,  NKW-YOUKEU. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses.  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
M.  W.  INGERS0LL,  24«  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

™Send  this  ad.  and  10c.  In 

stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  1a  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  imported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  2oc.  $  lb.  We 
will  send  a  lbs.  of  BTNK 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  rc- 
ceiut  of  this  ad.  and  82. 
^■HHHHHBFThis  is  special  offer. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.  P-  O.  Box  289. 


W/rri/l  V  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
VYLLIvLI  quired,  failure  impossibles  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particnlara  tree.  Address 

8. S. Ware  Co.  Box:  5308.BostomHas». 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

BEAK  PICKER. 


Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Adapted 
to  farmers'  use.  A 
machine  and  operator 
will  pick  more  than 
four  persons  by  hard. 
Send  for  circulars  and 
prices. 

M  ILLER  BROS., 
Rochester.  Mich. 


To 

Jan.  I , 
1898, 
SI.OO. 


You  must  have  a  neighbor  who 
■wants  The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  is  the 
time  to  interest  him.  Send  us  his 
dollar,  and  he  will  get  the  paper 
to  January  1,  1898,  and  yon  may 
have  a  choice  of  these  books : 
First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

The  Business  Hen, 

The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 
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50% 

More  Eggs 

West  Stoughton,  Mass. 

«  1  like  Bradley’s  Superior  Meat-Meal  far  better  than  two  other  largely  advertised  com¬ 
pounds  for  poultry,  for  these  reasons:  I  find  it  fresher,  it  makes  chickens  grow  vety  rapidly, 
and  causes  the  egg  basket  to  contain  about  so  per  cent,  more  eggs.’’  , 

A.  C.  Zimmekmann,  Proprietor  Sandy  Hill  Poultry  \  ards. 

Mr.  Zimmermann  simply  confirms  what  we  hear  from  all  over 
the  country  —  that  the  constant,  regular  feeding  of 

“Bradley’s  Superior  Meat-Meal” 

not  only  keeps  the  hens  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  but  actu¬ 
ally  increases  the  egg  yield  from  25  to  200  per  cent. 

It  therefore  will  pay  in  hard  cash  every  keeper  of  hens  to  feed 
Bradley’s  Superior  Meat-Meal  regularly  every  day.  Our  book, 

“  Feeding  for  Eggs,”  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Send  for  it. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Cleveland,  O. 
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KXTMF’S 

Manure  Spreader. 

15  Years  on  the  Market. 

Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  In  any  quantity  to 
the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work, 
even  If  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any 
responsible  party  subject  to  approval,  who  will 
furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of 
responsibility.  Z’iU  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Largest  arid  Oldest  Manufacturers 

of  Manure  Spreaders  In  the  World. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  38,  8YRACD8E.  N.  Y. 


DON’T  POT  YOUR  PLANTS ! 

but  use  RICHARDS’  TRANSPLANTERS  instead,  as  it  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  Send  postal  for  circular  telling  all  about  it 
Price  of  complete  set  of  six  Transplanters,  one  Excavator,  and  one 
Ejector,  $2.50.  Extra  Transplanters,  20  cents  each.  Agents  Wanted 

F.  RICHARDS,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue ,  Albany ,  X.  Y. 

__====^  M  anufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
^  Glazed  Sewer  Pipp,  lied  Pressed  Brick.  Mortar  Colors.  Fire 
Brick.  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Kosendale  and  Portland  Cement.  Lime,  Plaster, &c 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along_the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


HU  SHOULD  USE"  A  f ERTILIIER  of  such 
power  so  IT  WILL  NOURISH  THE  GROWING 

grain  and  leave  n  residue  for  the  use  ot 
the  grass  plant;  plants  take  nourishment  ^ 

only  in  the  liquid  form;  you  must  therefore  have  a  fertilizer  of  great  solubility.  We  recommend  our 

OHIO  SEED  MAKER  as  one  meeting  all  the  requirements.  _  CLEVELAND- DRYER  CO.  CLEVELAND  0, 


IN  SEEDING  DOWN  TO  GRASS 


“Eli”  Baling  Ftesses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


Bell 

.m 


_  _ _ _  _  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  111 


ENGINES, 

SAW  M,cvLS, 

THRASHING  iACHINES. 

Beat  Machinery  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUH/d  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

*V 

- ^ - 

We  offer  you,  in  adr^jn  to  our  Stationary  Engine, 

THE  “STERLINC” 


GASOLINE  PORTABLE 


Having  all  the  advantages  of  the  “  Charter.” 
SUBSTANTIAL,  COMPACT,  EFFECTIVE, 

SAFE,  RELIABLE,  DURABLE. 
Cut,  Description,  etc.,  on  application  to 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  36,  Sterling,  III 


s?  BongWATER  PROOF™  SEK4 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
\Vater  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 
TheFAY  MANILLA  KOOF1SU  CO.,  CAMDEN 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH’Y «? 
PUMPS,  AIR  LIFT5,  4 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘i£.W 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS.JM^, 
AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO--  DAL  LAS.  T  EX  .'kail  v©. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse,  N.Y 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


6AW8  DOWN 
Tilths. 


BT  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  Send  for 
FKKK  illustrated  catalogue  showinglatcstlXll’ROVEJlEKTS  and 
testlmonialsfrom  thousands,  hirst  order  seen  re,  Burney.  Address 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

64-Sfl  8.  Clinton  Street,  Chluve,  IU. 


DIETZ 

No.  3  Street  Lamp 

HAS  A  SHINING  RECORD 
OF  20  YEARS. 


It  is  offered  as  an  effectual 
antidote  for  'outer 
darkness,  ’  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made  on 
scientific  principles. 

It  will  give  more  light 
than  any  gas-burning 
lamp,  do  it  cheaper  and 
do  it  with  kerosenetcoal 
oil). 

It  can  be  lit  and  regu¬ 
lated  from  the  outside ; 
can  continue  in  business 
despite  the  wind ;  can 
and  will  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  by  reason 
of  its  absolute  relia¬ 
bility.  & 

It  Is  but  one  member  of 
an  enormous  family  of 
"  light  goods  *’  that  we 
build,  and  to  whom  ve 
would  be  glad  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  by  means  of 
our  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  upon  application. 

If  you  insist  upon  having  the  very  best  goods 
made,  your  dealer  will  give  you  “  Dietz.” 

If  you  cannot  obtain  this  Lamp  of  your  dealer,  we 
will  deliver  it,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 
or  Canada,  upon  receipt  of  its  price,  viz.,  $6.00. 


R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 

60  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Established  in  1840. 


DOOR  YARD  HORSES 

A  name  applied  to  such  as  put  on  style  on 
short  drives,  but  soon  “peter  out.”  Many  01 
the  three  rod  samples  of  wire  fences  shown 
at  the  fairs,  are  builton  this  plan.  Thestrong 
spring  works  nicely,  but  when  required  tc 
regulate  40  or  80  rods  It  fails.  The  only  -‘long 
distance”  regulator  is  made  by 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich, 


DO  YOU 


BUILD 

Oil 

REPAIR 


WIRE  FENCE 


Yes?  Then  you  want  my  combination  wire  fence 
tool.  Price,  *1.25:  1  pay  freight.  Money  back.  If  you 
want  it.  H.  M.  CHIPMAN.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  4,  1897; 
Regular  and  Special  begin  September  26,  1897. 
For  Announcement  address 

I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


Dr.  B.  D.  Halsted  FOUR  CHOICE  EVERGREENS.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  232.  See  Page  720. 

of  this  station  has 
a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  botanist.  He  has  a  five-acre  plot  known  as 
the  “  plant  hospital  ”  in  which  he  is  cultivating  all 
the  rots,  blights,  scabs,  mildews,  and  other  plant  dis¬ 
eases  be  can  learn  of,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  reme¬ 
dies  for  them.  For  example,  a  part  of  this  soil  is  so 
filled  with  potato  scab  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
clean  potatoes  in  it  without  using  something  in  the 
soil  to  protect  the  potatoes.  Some  six  years  ago,  it 
was  proved  that,  if  the  seed  potatoes  were  soaked  in 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  before  planting,  the 
germs  of  the  scab  existing  on  those  potatoes  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  chances  were  that  the  crop  would 
be  smooth.  This  point  was  soon  raised:  “Suppose 
that  the  scab  germs  arc  in  the  soil,  how^is  soaking  th§ 


valuable  work  with  a  dairy  herd. 

A  “  Hospital  ”  for  Sick  Plants. 

[editorial  correspondence. J 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiment  stations  in 
the  country  is  the  one  located  on  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College  farm  at  New  Brunswick.  The 
station  director,  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  is  a  very  con¬ 
servative  man,  and  he  does  not  print  any  reports  of 
his  experiments  until  he  is  sure  of  the  facts.  Instead 
of  attempting  a  great  number  of  small  experiments, 
Prof.  Voorhees  has  decided  to  concentrate  the  work 


upon  a  few  more  * 
important  prob-  $ 
lems  that  confront 
New  Jersey  farm-  ’ 
ers.  This  station 
does  not  make  a  1 
specialty  of  tests 
of  varieties,  but 
rather  takes  the 
plant  and  tries  to 
learn  how  to  feed 
it,  how  to  cure  it 
in  sickness,  and 
how  to  protect  it 
against  insect 
enemies.  In  the 
horticultural  de¬ 
partment,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  selection 
of  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  has  been 
made  for  compari¬ 
son,  but  the  chief 
aim  is  to  learn 
how  the  crop  may 
be  increased  by 
irrigation,  by  feed¬ 
ing  different  com¬ 
binations  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  or  by  differ¬ 
ences  in  pruning 
or  cultivation.  The 
amount  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  applied  is  ac¬ 
curately  weighed. 
The  crop  and  the 
growth  of  leaf  and 
stem  are,  also, 
weighed  and  sam¬ 
pled  for  analysis 
so  that  accurate 
records  of  plant 
feeding  may  be 
kept. 


Curing  Sick  Plants 


seed  going  to  prevent  their  work  ?  ”  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  for  some  farmers  have  found  that, 
with  the  best  of  soaking,  they  still  had  scabby  pota¬ 
toes.  The  trouble  was  that  the  scab  germs  were 
already  in  the  soil.  When  the  conditions  were  right, 
they  developed  and  spread  unless  there  was  something 
right  close  at  hand  to  destroy  them  just  as  the  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  killed  those  on  the  seed.  Turn  back 
and  read  the  article  about  “  boils”,  on  page  689,  for 
an  illustration  of  this  scab  treatment.  You  may  kill 
the  boil  by  outside  application,  but  others  will  surely 
come  unless  you  do  something  to  strengthen  and  tone 
up  the  system.  Some  internal  treatment  is  needed. 


Years  ago,  before  the  corrosive  sublimate  was  men¬ 
tioned,  The  R.  N.-Y.  iound  that  sulphur  would  pre¬ 
vent  or  diminish  scab  in  potatoes.  Prof.  Halsted  has 
used  sulphur  on  his  scabby  ground,  and  finds  it  a 
complete  remedy  for  what  we  shall  call  “internal” 
scab.  Years  ago,  in  the  spring  after  a  winter  of  salt 
pork  and  beans,  the  whole  family  used  to  be  troubled 
with  “ring  worm”  and  other  face  eruptions.  We 
would  use  a  salve  to  heal  the  skin,  and  sulphur  and 
molasses  to  “  purify  the  blood”.  Now,  this  potato 
scab  is  a  “skin  disease”,  and  the  results  in  this 
“  plant  hospital  ”  show  that,  with  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  on  the  seed  pieces,  and  sulphur  in  the  hill  or 
drill,  we  may  insure  smooth  potatoes.  On  parts  of 


this  “hospital  ”  plot,  the  scabbiest  potatoes  that  could 
be  obtained  have  been  left  year  after  year,  in  order 
to  give  the  worst  possible  conditions.  Right  in  the 
worst  of  this  “  scab  factory  ”,  smooth  and  clean  pota¬ 
toes  are  grown  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  while  in  rows 
on  either  side,  the  potatoes  are  so  scabby  that  one  can 
hardly  tell  what  they  are.  This  certainly  seems  to 
give  the  farmer  a  chance  to  master  the  scab  problem. 

On  another  part  of  the  field,  I  noticed  a  “  seeding  ” 
for  blight  and  rot  in  the  bean.  Diseased  vines  had 
been  fairly  piled  on  a  small  area  so  that,  next  year, 
that  soil  will  be  full  of  the  germs.  Then  they  will 
grow  beans  on  it  again,  and  use  their  remedies  to  try 

to  cure  the  disease. 
Prof.  Voorhees 
tells  me  of  a  new 
way  of  preparing 
the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  that  has  given 
excellent  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  used  in 
this  “  plant  hospi¬ 
tal”.  Instead  of 
using  lime  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  acid  in 
the  sulphate  of 
copper,  they  use  a 
solution  of  potash 
hydrate.  This 
comes  in  cans  and 
is  readily  soluble 
in  water.  It  acts 
as  well  as  the  lime, 
is  easier  to  mix, 
while  the  potash 
adds  something  in 
the  way  of  fertil¬ 
ity.  There  are 
dozens  of  other  in¬ 
teresting  experi¬ 
ments  going  on  in 
this  “  plant  hospi¬ 
tal  ”.  The  public 
will  learn  about 
them  when  they 
have  been  carried 
far  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  some  positive 
statements. 


Experiments  with 
a  Dairy  Herd. 

The  farm  com¬ 
prises  nearly  100 
acres  and  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  grow¬ 
ing  forage  for  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows. 
Prof.  Voorhees  be¬ 
lieves  that  the 
dairy  interests  of 
New  Jersey  need 
attention.  He  has, 
therefore,  undertaken  to  show  how  to  produce  pure, 
clean,  rich  milk  at  a  reasonable  profit.  He  has  a  milk 
trade  of  200  quarts  per  day,  and  this  trade  is  increas¬ 
ing  without  any  attempt  at  advertising.  Take  a  herd 
of  40  milch  cows  and  go  through  the  process  from 
growing  the  feed  to  selling  the  milk,  and  one  can  see 
how  many  things  the  chemist,  the  botanist  and  the 
veterinarian  can  find  out.  What  does  the  cow  eat, 
and  how  much  does  she  return  in  her  manure  ?  What 
changes  take  place  in  the  mitk,  and  how  can  we  pre¬ 
vent  such  changes  ?  How  do  different  foods  affect  the 
flavor  or  composition  of  milk,  and  why  ?  What  effect 
does  tuberculosis  or  other  diseases  have  upon  the 
cow  and  her  product,  What,  dairy  crops  can  the  New 
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Jersey  farmer  most  economically  raise  ?  These  and 
dozens  of  other  questions  are  constantly  coming  up, 
and  Prof.  Voorhees  has  determined  to  try  to  answer 
some  of  them  by  studying  the  processes  by  which  the 
fodder  and  grain  are  made  into  milk. 

The  larger  part  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to  growing 
fodder — chiefly  corn,  clover  and  small  grain,  cut 
when  green.  The  ordinary  “  rotation  ”  is  something 
like  this  :  Corn,  with  Crimson  clover  seeded  in  August, 
then  fodder  corn  for  soiling,  followed  by  rye.  The 
rye  is  cut  green  in  the  spring,  and  followed  by  oats 
and  peas.  These  are  cut  green  and  followed  by  a 
seeding  of  clover  and  Timothy,  which  is  cut  twice 
and  the  land  plowed  for  corn  again.  This  gives  seven 
green  crops  in  four  years.  The  greater  part  of  these 
crops  is  cut  and  fed  while  green,  but  any  of  them  may, 
if  desired,  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay.  This  is  not  a  hay 
and  pasture  dairy,  however.  It  seems  to  be  neither 
scientific  nor  sensible  on  100-acre  farms  near  large 
towns,  to  feed  large  quantities  of  hay,  or  waste  large 
tracts  of  land  as  pasture.  On  this  college  farm,  the 
cows  have  two  acres  for  exercise,  and  exercise  only. 
There  is  nothing  growing  there  for  them  to  eat — it  is 
cheaper  to  raise  the  feed  and  bring  it  to  them  than 
to  let  them  hunt  for  it.  With  ensilage  and  green 
forage  produced  on  the  farm,  and  grain  bought  on 
the  basis  of  its  feeding  value,  there  will  still  be 
money  in  the  dairy. 

Prof.  Voorhees  has  15  acres  of  Crimson  clover  the 
sight  of  which  would  do  a  farmer  good.  It  was 
sown  in  the  corn,  and  covers  the  field  with  a  perfect 
mat  of  green.  Last  year,  the  field  was  an  old  meadow. 
It  was  plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  fertilizer.  At  the  last  working,  the  Crimson  clover 
was  sown  between  the  rows.  Part  of  the  corn  was 
cut  about  August  1  for  fodder,  while  the  rest  was  cut 
a  month  later  for  stover  and  ensilage.  Where  the 
corn  was  cut  early,  the  clover  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy 
as  the  other.  It  is  a  great  object-lesson  showing  the 
value  of  a  month  of  sunshine  as  compared  with  a 
month  of  shade  !  It  is  proposed  to  keep  these  15  acres 
in  corn  and  Crimson  clover  year  after  year,  using 
only  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  as  fertilizer. 

The  seeding  of  Red  clover  in  August  has  given  a 
fine  stand.  When  grown  side  by  side  with  the  Crim¬ 
son,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  points  of  superiority 
possessed  by  the  Crimson.  It  grows  faster  during 
the  cool  weather.  It  sprouts  quicker,  and,  between 
August  and  Christmas,  will  make  a  considerably 
heavier  growth.  The  growing  habits  of  Red  and 
Crimson  are  as  distinct  as  are  those  of  Timothy  and 
rye.  These  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time  in  the  fall, 
and  by  Christmas  the  rye  will  have  made  a  much 
heavier  growth  than  the  Timothy.  That  is  its  habit 
or  nature,  and  in  the  same  way,  it  is  the  habit  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  to  make  a  quick  growth  during  the  fall. 
The  most  satisfactory  way  to  use  it  is  to  start  out 
with  the  understanding  that,  whether  it  live  through 
the  winter  or  not,  it  pays  a  good  profit  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Prof.  Voorhees  has  a  field  of  rye  with  Crimson 
clover  seeeded  in  it.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  cut  the 
rye  for  early  feeding,  and  then  have  the  Crimson 
grow  up  through  it  for  another  cutting,  before  plow¬ 
ing  for  fodder  corn.  The  rye  seems  a  little  too  thick 
to  give  the  clover  a  fair  chance. 

Among  other  experiments  under  way  in  the  barn, 
is  one  of  feeding  wide  and  narrow  rations.  Eight 
cows,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  are  divided  into  two 
lots.  They  are  fed  the  same  roughage,  but  four  of 
them  receive  a  grain  ration  of  corn  meal  and  other 
grains  that  have  a  high  per  cent  of  fat-formers  as 
compared  with  muscle-makers.  The  other  cows  are 
fed  bran,  linseed  meal  and  other  grains  that  are  rich 
in  muscle-makers  and  also  in  minerals.  The  feed  and 
the  milk  are  all  carefully  weighed,  and  the  milk  is 
also  tested  and  analyzed.  The  manure  is  kept  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  is  to  be  used  on  two  distinct  plots  of  land 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  These  plots  will  be  worked 
through  the  regular  farm  rotation,  and  accurate 
records  will  be  made  of  the  crops  removed.  This 
ought  to  measure  something  of  the  superiority  of  a 
manure  from  food  selected  chiefly  for  its  “  manurial 
value  ”  or,  rather,  for  its  high  analysis  of  minerals. 

The  milk  is  cooled  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  cows, 
by  passing  it  over  a  Star  cooler.  This  cooling  is  done 
in  a  building  near  the  stable,  where  the  utensils  are 
steamed.  After  cooling,  the  milk  is  carried  to  a 
spring  house  where  it  is  bottled  and  then  immersed 
in  cold  water  until  ready  for  delivery.  The  milk 
jars,  with  tight-fitting,  waterproof  paper  covers,  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 

“I  want  to  tell  you,*' said  Prof.  Voorhees,  “  how 
we  use  the  Star  cooler  to  Pasteurize  the  milk  of  our 
tuberculous  cows !  ” 

“  So  you  have  cows  that  are  known  to  have  con¬ 
sumption  ?  ” 

“Yes,  they  are  in  a  hospital  by  themselves;  some 
of  them  have  been  there  for  years  !  ” 

But  this  article  is  so  long  that  I  shall  leave  the  story 
pf  the  cows  for  next  week.  h.  w.  c. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Few  Pin  Feathers. 

The  night  lamp  used  by  my  friend  to  keep  milk  from 
freezing  (see  page  619),  was  just  five  inches  in  height. 
He  bought  it  at  a  10-cent  counter  in  a  novelty  store. 
He  says  that  he  has  sought  high  and  low  for  another 
like  it,  but  has  been  unable  to  find  one.  The  nearest 
to  that  size  that  he  can  find  is  seven  inches.  He  tells 
me  that  he  intends  to  have  a  pan  holder  made  of  sheet 
iron.  It  will  be  12  inches  high  and  8  in  diameter, 
and  he  will  paint  it  inside  and  out.  He  will  then 
make  a  platform  20  inches  square  and  5  inches  high, 
and  cut  a  hole  in  the  center  large  enough  for  the  pan 
holder  to  slip  through.  This  will  raise  the  pan  well 
above  the  lamp,  and  the  hens  can  step  up  on  the  plat¬ 
form  to  drink.  The  pan  holder  will  have  six  half¬ 
inch  holes  two  inches  above  the  bottom,  and  six  more 
three  inches  below  the  top  for  ventilation.  Only  a 
very  small  flame  is  required  to  prevent  milk  or  water 
from  freezing  in  a  reasonably  warm  poultryhouse.  I 
shall  have  two  of  these  contrivances  made  before 
winter  comes  on. 

Fig.  233  shows  the  handiest  little  poultry  feed 
trough  I  ever  used.  It  is  made  of  half  or  three- 


A  POULTRY  FEED  TROUGH.  Fig.  233. 


quarter  inch  stuff,  and  shaped  like  a  wall  pocket.  I 
make  them  four  inches  deep,  and  not  over  four  feet 
long.  They  are  hung  on  two  nails  driven  into  the 
wall  or  side  of  the  poultryhouse.  They  are  just  the 
thing  to  put  grit  in,  and  also  wheat,  oats  and  cracked 
corn  when  the  weather  is  bad.  Hang  them  so  that 
the  fowls  can  eat  out  of  them  conveniently  ;  they  can’t 
very  well  get  their  feet  into  them  and  soil  the  feed. 

I  have  just  been  putting  up  some  woven  wire  poultry 
fence,  and  it  is  not  a  job  any  one  need  hanker  after. 
A  roll  of  netting  that  was  woven  evenly  and  smooth 
is  easily  put  up  ;  but  when  you  get  one  that  was 
warped  and  twisted  in  the  weaving,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  put  it  up  in  respectable  shape. 

One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  poultry  fences  that 
can  be  put  up  is  made  as  follows  :  Set  the  posts  12 
feet  apart.  Close  to  the  ground,  nail  a  4-inch  board, 
just  above  it  netting  18  inches  wide,  then  another 
4-inch  board,  18  inches  more  of  netting,  another  4-inch 
board,  and  finish  with  18-inch  netting.  That  makes 
a  fence  68  to  70  inches  high,  and  not  one  fowl  in  a 
hundred  will  ever  attempt  to  fly  over  it.  Midway  be¬ 
tween  the  posts,  put  a  2-inch  strip,  nailing  it  to  the 
boards,  and  stapling  the  netting  to  it,  and  you  have  a 
neat-appearing  and  very  effective  poultry  fence.  I 
prefer  netting  18  inches  in  width  because  it  is  easily 
handled  and  can  be  put  up  straight  and  tight. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

An  Extension  Ladder. 

How  often  I  have  seen  men  lift  long,  heavy  ladders  to 
reach  high  objects,  and  then,  as  like  as  not,  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  object  on  account  of  the  ladder  not 
being  quite  long  enough.  The  following  extension, 
or  folding,  ladder  is  very  easily  made,  and  is  very 
handy  for  picking  fruit,  painting  buildings,  or  any 
work  which  requires  a  long  ladder.  It  consists  of 
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AN  EXTENSION  LADDER.  Fig.  234. 

two  single  ladders,  of  any  length  desired — I  think 
that  10  feet  each  make  about  the  right  length.  The 
sides  should  be  made  of  pine,  2x3  inches.  The 
rounds  or  steps  should  be  of  seasoned  hard  wood. 
About  two  feet  from  the  top  of  the  bottom  section, 
bolt  two  flat  pieces  of  iron,  2x3  inches,  the  top  part 
of  the  iron  above  the  rounds  far  enough  to  admit  the 
top  section  (see  Fig.  234).  These  flat  pieces  of  iron 
will  keep  the  top  from  falling  backwards.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  top  section,  bolt  two  pieces  the  shape 
of  a  half  circle,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  These  will 
rest  on  the  rounds  of  the  bottom  section  at  any  de¬ 
sired  place.  The  top  section  should  be  made  just  wide 
enough  to  fit  nicely  inside  the  bottom  section.  I  can 
start  up  this  ladder,  and  as  I  go  up,  push  up  the  top 
to  the  desired  height,  place  the  half  circle  irons  on  a 
round,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the  very  top  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.  m-  c.  thomas. 

Champaign  County,  O, 


Red  and  Crimson  Clovers. 

We  have  had  a  corn-growing  experience  quite  as 
marked  as  the  one  reported  at  Governor  Morton’s 
farm,  on  page  653,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  success  and 
failure  are  attributed  to  the  same  cause — nitrogen. 
The  land  is  a  sandy  loam,  and,  in  a  dry  season,  suffers 
from  lack  of  moisture.  This  season,  rains  have  been 
copious.  Three  acres  were  bare  of  vegetation  all  win¬ 
ter  ;  the  other  portion  was  well  covered  with  Crimson 
clover.  The  seed  used  was  R.  N.-Y.  and  Learning. 
The  three  acres  I  need  not  describe,  as  Mr.  Cottrell 
did  it  completely  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  3.  The 
clover  part  was  so  immense  that  I  hesitate  to  attempt 
an  account  of  it,  for  it  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
Much  of  it  was  12  feet  in  height,  and  so  completely 
loaded  with  ears  and  leaves  that,  in  going  between 
the  straight  rows,  one  could  only  see  a  very  short 
way  ahead.  Everything  was  favorable  for  the  light, 
dry  soil — rain  enough,  and  often  more,  from  the  time 
of  planting  to  harvesting,  and  the  heavy  growth  of 
clover  turned  under  gave  all  the  nitrogen  the  corn 
could  use,  continuously.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more 
value  grew  upon  one  acre  of  the  clover  than  upon 
five  acres  like  that  which  was  bare  from  August  of 
last  year  to  the  June  planting  of  last  spring.  I  have 
tried  many  of  the  land-improving  and  forage  crops, 
and  have  about  settled  on  the  clovers  and  corn.  Feed 
Crimson  clover  to  the  soil,  and  Alsike,  Medium  and 
corn  to  well-cared-for,  good  cows,  and  they  will  hold 
us  up.  G.  W.  HUMPHREY. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts. 


HOTBED  CULTURE  IN  ARKANSAS. 

wuat  are  your  methods  with  hotbeds,  and  what 

CROPS  ARE  GROWN  ? 

Lettuce  and  radishes  are  the  principal  crops  grown 
through  the  winter,  with,  frequently,  a  crop  of  spin¬ 
ach.  Ordinarily,  we  don’t  have  continued  cold  weather 
here  until  about  January  1,  we  have  a  cold  snap 
when  the  temperature  goes  down  to  freezing  and, 
sometimes,  to  10  to  15  degrees  below,  but  only  at 
night,  generally  followed  by  mild  weather  for  several 
days.  After  January  1,  we  generally  have  two  or 
three  light  snows  of  two  to  four  inches,  sometimes  as 
much  as  16  inches,  and  which  stay  on  the  ground  two 
weeks;  but,  ordinarily,  it  is  all  gone  in  two  or  three 
days.  We  usually  have  three  or  four  nights  during 
the  winter  when  the  temperature  falls  to  zero,  and  a 
few  times,  a  few  degrees  below.  We  have  spells  of  a 
week  to  10  days  of  comparatively  mild  weather,  all 
through  the  winter,  when  we  can  strip  the  covers 
from  all  hardy  plants,  and  give  them  a  good  airing 
and  sunshine.  We  don’t  need  artificial  heat  very 
often  until  January  1,  but  when  we  do  need  it,  we 
need  it  mighty  bad,  and  if  we  are  not  prepared  for  it, 
everything  will  be  killed  to  the  ground. 

I  plant  lettuce  and  radishes  in  September — about 
the  15th,  usually.  I  sow  the  lettuce  in  six-inch  drills 
pretty  thick.  I  sow,  at  that  season,  a  non-heading 
variety,  as  Black  Seeded  Simpson  or  Grand  Rapids.  I 
let  this  grow  up  thick,  and  blanch,  pull  it  up  and  clean 
off  all  dead  leaves,  and  tie  into  five-cent  bunches, 
sometimes  into  10-cent  ones  when  the  market  is  bare. 
I  find  that  this  pays  me  twice  as  much  per  square 
yard  as  head  lettuce,  it  is  much  easier  raised,  and 
most  customers  prefer  it.  I  never  saw  it  sold  any¬ 
where  else  in  this  shape,  as  it  is  generally  cut  and 
sold  by  measure  ;  but  leaving  the  roots  on  helps  to 
keep  it  fresh.  The  bunches  are  washed  and  pi  .ced  in 
a  box,  roots  up.  I  keep  several  plantings  coming  on 
so  that  I  can  get  plants  of  exactly  the  right  size  to 
set  out  in  the  beds  from  which  the  bunch  lettuce  is 
taken,  and  these  plantings  are  head-lettuce  partly. 

I  hardly  ever  have  any  artificial  heat  before  Janu¬ 
ary  1  ;  when  the  temperature  is  likely  to  go  to  32  de¬ 
grees,  I  cover  everything  at  night  only.  Later  in  the 
winter,  some  heat  is  kept  up  at  all  times,  under  the 
beds,  but  every  mild  day,  the  tops  are  removed  a  part 
of  the  day.  If  a  cold  snap  comes  on,  of  course,  the 
top  is  left  on  day  and  night,  and  steam  turned  into 
the  pipes  on  each  side  of  the  bed  above  the  plants. 
These  pipes  are  not  used  except  in  severe  weather, 
and  are  kept  ready  for  an  emergency.  The  beds  are 
very  simple  ;  2x6’s  are  laid  on  the  ground,  a  layer  of 
1x6  oak  lumber  is  used  for  the  floor,  six  to  seven 
inches  of  soil  are  put  on  this  floor  for  growing  crops  ; 
four  runs  of  one-inch  pipe  go  under  the  floor  for  bot¬ 
tom  heat.  The  sides  of  the  bed  are  18  inches  high  on 
the  south,  36  inches  high  on  the  north,  and  both  sides 
are  banked  up  with  soil  to  near  the  top.  Two  runs 
of  one-inch  pipe  go,  one  on  each  side,  above  the 
plants,  to  protect  them  in  severe  weather  only. 

Radishes  are  managed  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way,  but  no  crop  that  I  have  tried  will  pay  so  well  as 
lettuce.  Grown  in  this  way,  it  looks  as  though  it  had 
been  grown  in  the  open  ground  in  May.  I  have  never  had 
any  disease  to  contend  with,  but  I  do  have  the  grub 
worms  all  hunted  out  of  the  soil  in  the  fall  before 
planting.  We  usually  sell  lettuce  and  radishes  from 
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these  beds  until  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  open- 
ground  lettuce  comes  on.  The  beds  are  then  used  for 
sprouting  sweet  potatoes,  or  are  planted  to  cucum¬ 
bers,  which  are  a  paying  crop  if  the  striped  bug  can 
be  kept  at  bay.  A  part  of  these  beds  are  used  for 
starting  cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomato  plants,  and  all 
plants  generally  started  in  hotbeds  in  the  North.  I 
think  that  the  business  of  winter  gardening  in  the 
South  is  more  profitable  than  in  the  North,  and  the 
amount  of  artificial  heat  required  won’t  average  half 
so  much  or  half  so  long  as  there.  But  we  must  have 
it  at  times,  during  most  years  ;  about  one  year  in  ten, 
a  crop  of  lettuce  or  cabbage  will  go  through  the  win¬ 
ter  all  right,  but  it  won’t  do  to  depend  on. 

w.  T.  SIMPSON. 


ARE  METAL  WAGON  WHEELS  PROFITABLE? 

This  is  an  age  of  change  and  improvement.  What  answered  the 
purpose  a  few  years  ago,  in  many  cases,  doesn’t  fill  the  bill  now, 
owing  to  something  better  being  adopted.  This  refers,  not  only 
to  the  mechanical  world  outside  the  farm,  but  to  the  farm  as  well. 
Broad-tire  wagons  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  narrow  tires  on 
the  farm,  and  manufacturers,  a  few  years  ago,  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  broad-tire  wheels  entirely  of  metal,  and  have  ad¬ 
vertised  them  freely  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  papers.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  readers  who  are  using  them  if  they  are  a  success, 
and  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  an  ordinary  wheel  is 
subjected  on  farms,  particularly  rough  ones.  I  write  this  because 
I  have  a  near  neighbor  who  bought  a  set,  and  he  was  highly 
pleased  with  them  when  he  got  them  a  year  or  two  ago;  but  now, 
both  fore  wheels  have  collapsed,  one  hind  wheel  is  out  of  repair, 
and  the  owner  is  sick  of  his  bargain.  What  do  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  say  about  it  ?  m.  h.  c.  Gardner. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Only  on  a  Guarantee. 

Metal  wheels  have  been  but  little  used  for  hauling 
loads  in  this  locality.  I  know  of  only  two  sets  in  use. 
The  parties  having  them  tell  me  that  they  are  very 
much  pleased  with  them,  and  after  about  one  year’s 
use,  they  show  no  signs  of  giving  out.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  limited  to  their  use  on  potato  plant¬ 
ers.  The  spring  of  1895,  I  bought  a  planter  made 
in  New  Jersey,  with  metal  wheels.  Two  persons 
were  required  to  ride  upon  the  machine  when 
operating  it.  One  of  the  wheels  doubled  soon 
after  I  commenced  using  it.  This  was  straight¬ 
ened  back,  and  did  service  the  rest  of  the  season, 
although  the  track  it  made  was  pretty  crooked. 

Having  sold  the  planter,  this  season,  I  decided 
to  try  one  made  in  Illinois ;  it  also  had  metal 
wheels,  and  carried  two  persons  when  planting. 
They  have  stood  up  all  right,  but  1  notice  that 
the  rims  or  tires,  which  are  four  inches  wide  and 
rather  thin,  are  quite  badly  bent,  especially  near 
the  edges,  caused,  probably,  by  driving  over 
stones.  I  judge  that  they  would  not  be  long  lived 
if  they  were  much  used  on  rough  roads.  Used 
only  upon  the  farm,  they  would,  probably,  last 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  machine. 

But  I  would  not  condemn  all  metal  wheels  be¬ 
cause  a  few  sets  have  given  out,  any  more  than  I 
would  stop  using  horses  because  there  are  a  few 
ugly,  bad  dispositioned  ones.  It  would  not  be 
just  because  a  few  sets  or  a  single  make  has 
proved  a  failure,  that  all  should  be  classed  as 
frauds.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
present  day  are  running  a  mad  race  with 
their  competitors,  aiming  to  produce  an  article 
that  they  can  sell  a  little  cheaper,  regardless  of  proper 
construction  and  the  material  used,  if  it  only  sells, 
and  the  purchaser  does  the  experimenting.  If  I 
needed  a  set  of  wheels  (and  I  would  if  l  did  not  al¬ 
ready  have  a  wagon  with  wide  tires),  I  should  give 
my  preference  to  the  metal  ones,  provided  that  I 
could  find  a  manufacturer  willing  to  warrant  them 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  ;  in  my  case,  that 
would  be  five  years.  Let  them  take  the  chances  on 
their  products,  not  the  farmer.  L.  D.  gale. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

An  Opinion  From  Indiana. 

I  have  used  a  set  of  metal  wagon  wheels  nearly  a 
year.  Some  neighbors  have  been  using  them  two 
years.  Our  ground  is  not  rough  or  rocky.  My  wheels 
are  26  and  28  inches.  Such  wheels  are  very  handy  for 
a  farm  truck,  they  are  so  low.  This  is,  however,  a 
fault  on  rough  or  muddy  roads.  The  tires  are  four- 
inch  tread.  In  deep  mud,  these  low  wheels  push  the 
mud  up  ahead  of  them  and  will  not  rise  over  it.  But 
one  has  no  business  going  on  to  fields  when  muddy. 
Of  course  we  all  know  that  a  small  wheel  lifts  harder 
over  a  large  obstruction  like  a  stone  or  a  woodchuck 
hole.  My  man  says  that  they  seem  to  “  hit  every 
stone  along  the  road.”  For  both  farm  use  and  road 
hauling,  the  ordinary  3%-inch  tread  wooden  wheel  is 
better  than  these  small  ones.  I  have  a  neighbor 
whose  wheels  are  34  and  36  inches,  and  he  likes  them 
very  much  ;  but  he  is  not  a  hard  user  of  a  wagon. 
Our  log  haulers  won’t  even  try  them  ;  they  say  that 
they  “  won’t  bear  nothin’  ”.  I  have  never  seen  a 
large  iron  wheel  that  I  thought  would  bear  1,000  feet 
of  logs,  as  these  log  men  often  haul.  I  know  of  one 
wagon  that  100  bushels  of  wheat  dished  the  wrong 


way,  but  didn’t  break  it.  I  do  not  know  one  out  of 
six  farmers  near  here  who  would  part  with  his  truck 
wagon.  But  we  put  the  iron  wheels  on  our  old 
wagons,  and  keep  a  wooden  wheel  wagon  for  the 
roads  and  similar  purposes.  e.  h.  collins. 

A  Kansas  Man  Discusses  Wheels. 

There  are  two  classes  of  metal  wheels — the  ones 
built  on  scientific  principles,  and  the  ones  that  are 
built  solely  to  gull  the  farmer.  Any  metal  wheel 
that  has  the  spokes  attached  rigidly  in  a  straight  line 
in  the  hub,  and  riveted  to  the  tire,  is  of  the  latter 
class.  Any  metal  wheel  with  removable  thimbles, 
and  spokes  hooked  into  steel  disks  around  the  thimble 
in  two  rows,  or  bracing  fashion,  will  stand  rough 
usage,  as  it  is  made  to  expand  or  contract  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  be.  For  farm  work,  the  latter  wheels 
are  much  better  than  wooden  wheels.  For  road  work, 
the  wooden  wheels  are,  perhaps,  the  better,  but  the 
wider  ones  would  not  injure  the  road  so  much.  The 
Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Company  make  the  best  metal 
wheel  I  have  seen,  and  their  wooden-wheel  wagon 
with  six-inch  tires,  is  the  handiest  thing  out. 

CLARENCE  J.  NORTON. 

Not  Satisfactory  on  Hill  Farms. 

I  bought  a  set  of  metal  wheels  two  years  ago  ;  they 
were  warranted  for  one  year.  Inside  of  a  year,  two 
of  them  broke  down.  I  returned  them  to  the  maker, 
and  received  new  wheels  for  them,  after  a  long  delay. 
One  of  the  new  wheels  was  so  small  in  the  hub  that 
it  broke  the  thimble  skein  on  my  wagon,  and  I  have 
sent  all  over  the  United  States  to  find  one  (boxing), 
that  would  fit,  and  been  unable  to  find  it.  Now  the 
new  ones  have  broken  down.  They  break  the  spokes 
off  at  the  hub,  and  get  loose  in  the  tire.  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  low  wheels  and  wide  tires  for  farm 
wagons.  I  have  had  a  new  wagon  made  with  wheels 
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of  the  same  size  as  the  metal  wheels  and  tires  of  the 
same  width,  and  use  the  tires  from  the  metal  wheels 
for  the  new  wheels.  The  tires  were  worth  about 
$2.50,  but  cost  $30.  This  is  my  experience  with  metal 
wheels.  franklin  moore. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


“A  GOOD  CROP  OF  GRASS.” 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  large 
grass  crop  grown  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark  of  Connecticut. 
On  July  8,  I  saw  seven-eighths  of  an  acre  of  this  grass 
which  was  then  standing.  The  day  following  (July 
9),  this  field  was  cut.  On  September  15,  or  67  days 
later,  the  second  crop  was  cut.  Mr.  Clark  sent  me  the 
product  of  one  square  foot  which  was  cut  and  dried 
by  the  stove.  It  contains  373  spires  of  grass,  and 
weighed,  when  sent,  ounces.  The  longest  Timo¬ 
thy  in  the  package  was  three  feet.  There  was  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  clover  in  it,  and  I  noticed  that  the  Red- 
top  in  this  second  growth  was  not  so  well  developed 
as  the  Timothy.  It  seemed  like  a  remarkable  growth 
for  grass  to  make  in  67  days  of  second  growth.  Mr. 
Clark  says  that  the  total  second  crop  from  this  seven- 
eighths  of  an  acre  weighed  6,665  pounds  as  it  was  put 
into  the  barn.  The  two  crops  of  this  year’s  cutting 
weighed  eight  tons  and  1,145  pounds.  This  is  the 
fourteenth  crop  that  has  been  taken  from  the  field — 
seven  first  crops  and  seven  crops  of  rowen,  and  the 
two  crops  of  each  year  have  exceeded  eight  tons  ! 
That  is  a  remarkable  showing.  It  will  pay  to  turn 
back  and  read  over  Mr.  Clark’s  method  of  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  grass  crop. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Clark  uses  a  small 
quantity  of  clover  seed  with  the  Red-top  and  Timothy. 


When  asked  when  the  clover  usually  make3  its 
first  appearance,  he  said  : 

“  As  to  the  first  appearance  of  clover  after  sowing, 
that  depends  on  the  stand  of  Timothy  and  Red-top. 
The  clover  appeared  in  the  field  from  which  I  cut 
that  second-crop  sample  sent  you,  the  fifth  year,  a 
little  more  the  sixth  and  about  the  same  the  seventh 
as  in  the  sixth.  On  another  section  of  the  field  of 
four  acres,  the  first  appearance  of  the  clover  was  in 
this,  the  sixth  year.  I  wish  only  to  add  that,  if  the 
Timothy  and  Red-top  stand  were  so  poor  that  clover 
would  appear  the  first  or  second  year,  I  should 
immediately  tear  up  and  re-seed.” 

In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  Clark  gives  this  experience 
with  sorrel  in  his  grass  land  : 

“There  was  a  section  of  my  grass  field  sown  last 
September  in  which  quite  an  amount  of  sorrel  ap¬ 
peared  ;  it  was  on  the  four-acre  section  which  was 
not  so  thoroughly  cultivated.  You  will  recollect  that 
section  was  somewhat  bunchy,  and  on  some  of  it 
between  the  bunches  filled  in  with  sorrel,  so  much  so, 
in  some  instances,  that,  at  first,  the  sorrel  seemed  to 
cover  the  ground  ;  but  later,  the  Red-top  and  Timothy 
took  possession.  As  soon  as  I  cut  the  first  crop,  I 
sowed  on  600  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime.  Three  weeks 
later,  my  crop  of  sorrel  was  all  dead,  and  the  field  is 
now  free  from  sorrel. 

“  I  wish  to  add  further,  that  one  reason  why  I  tore 
this  field  up  and  re-seeded  it,  was  that  sorrel  was 
altogether  too  plentiful,  started  first,  with  the  use  of 
Peruvian  guano  ;  for  five  years,  I  fought  that  sorrel 
without  avail.  An  adjoining  section  gave  me  some 
trouble.  The  sorrel  in  that  field  started  with  the  use 
of  a  preparation  of  fish.  I  tried  a  ton  of  fine  lime  to 
the  acre  on  this  old  grass  field,  covering  the  old 
growth  of  sorrel,  and  while  the  lime  appears  to  injure 
its  rise  and  progress,  there  is  too  much  as  yet  to  suit. 
From  these  experiments,  I  concluded  that,  if  sorrel 
is  taken  when  young  and  treated  to  fine  lime, 
it  will  end  it.  An  adjoining  landholder  said 
that  yard  manure  would  soon  kill  sorrel ;  he  tried 
it  thoroughly,  and  found  his  field  as  red  as  a  fox.” 

H.  w.  c. 


SWAMP  LANDS  AND  THEIR  RECLAM  A  TI0N. 

Part  II. 

As  mentioned  in  Part  I.,  many  of  the  swamp 
lands  of  Michigan  lie  but  little  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  are  above  the 
water-bearing  strata,  hence  they  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  fed  by  springs.  They  are  simply  basins 
havijg  an  impervious  subsoil  which  holds  the 
surface  water  which  falls  or  drains  into  them. 
Some  were  once  lakes  and  ponds  which  have 
gradually  filled  up  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  We  have  plenty  of  them  now  in  all 
stages  of  the  process.  Sometimes  the  surface 
of  a  lake  has  grown  over  with  vegetation,  mak¬ 
ing  a  soil  several  feet  thick  under  which  the 
water  still  remains,  furnishing  the  conditions 
from  which  are  caused  the  “  sink  holes”  which 
have  caused  so  much  trouble  and  expense  in 
building  railroads  and  highways  over  them. 
Others  were  caused  by  the  leaves  damming  the 
water  courses,  thus  flooding  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  hundreds  of  old  beaver  dams  within 
a  day’s  ride  of  my  residence,  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
what  an  extent  they  have  modified  the  topography  of 
the  country.  I  think  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  the 
township  in  which  I  reside,  there  are  1,000  acres  of 
swamp  land  made  so  by  the  work  of  beavers.  Every 
natural  water  course  had  its  series  of  dams,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  we  have  a  series  of  swamps  or 
marshes,  each  one  level  of  itself,  and  at  a  different 
level  from  its  neighbor,  like  the  steps  of  an  immense 
stairway. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  there  is,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  a  natural  outlet  from  these  basins 
where  the  water  has,  evidently,  flowed  at  some  time, 
even  though  the  water  surface  in  the  basin  is  now  far 
below  the  outlet.  In  general,  these  natural  outlets 
may  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  Some 
of  our  swamps  have  several  different  outlets,  any 
or  all  of  which  may  be  used.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  swamps,  the  water  surface  has  receded  so 
much  below  the  natural  outlet,  that  it  is  impractic¬ 
able  to  use  that  outlet  directly.  In  such  cases,  the 
drainage,  if  effected  at  all,  must  be  either  by  raising 
the  water  mechanically  so  that  it  will  flow  away  in 
the  outlet,  or  else  the  water  must  be  let  out  at  the 
bottom.  The  first  may  always  be  done  and  is  simply 
a  question  of  expense,  whether  it  will  pay  or  not. 
The  second  plan  may  or  may  not  work,  depending  on 
the  character  of  the  ground.  If  it  will  work  at  all,  it 
is  not,  usually,  very  expensive.  In  those  cases  where 
sub-drainage  or  vertical  drainage  is  practicable,  the 
conditions  are  these  :  We  find  that  the  water  is  held 
in  the  basin  by  an  impervious  stratum  of  some  kind, 
usually  clay,  underneath  which  is  a  pervious  stratum, 
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usually  sand  or  gravel,  which  will  absorb  or  carry  off 
the  water  if  the  opportunity  is  afforded.  In  such  a 
case,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  make  a  sufficient  number 
of  openings  through  into  the  pervious  sub-stratum, 
and  the  drainage  is  effected. 

I  have  drained  about  one-half  acre  on  my  place  by 
making  a  single  opening  through  the  bottom.  It  re¬ 
ceives  the  surface  drainage  from  a  considerable  tract 
of  land — not  less  than  40  acres.  During  the  present 
wet  year,  this  one  opening  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
carry  the  water  away  as  quickly  as  it  should  have 
been  done,  and  more  than  one-half  the  crop  I  had 
growing  was  spoiled.  In  drier  seasons,  the  drainage 
has  been  ample.  Previous  to  the  drainage  no  crop 
could  be  raised  there.  The  pond  was  so  near  the 
corner  of  the  field,  the  surface  in  the  corner  being 
only  two  feet  higher,  that  I  determined  to  try  digging 
a  hole  right  in  the  corner,  and  did  so.  After  going 
through  about  a  foot  of  surface  loam  and  five  feet  of 
impervious  clay,  a  water-bearing  stratum  of  coarse 
sand  and  gravel  was  struck.  Thinking  that  it  would 
make  a  good  well  for  stock  water,  I  curbed  it  with 
cement  tile  two  feet  in  diameter,  sinking  them  three 
feet  into  the  sand.  Then  I  ran  a  broad,  open  ditch 
along  the  line  of  the  diagonal  dead  furrow  to  the 
center  of  the  pond. 

Before  turning  the  water  of  the  pond  into  the  well, 
I  had  nearly  three  feet  of  water  in  the  well,  and  it 
was  a  serious  question  in  my  mind,  whether  it  would 
drain  the  pond  at  all ;  but  it  did  easily.  There  was 
enough  spare  room  in  the  sand  to  take  all  the  water 
that  came,  and  more,  too,  and  has  been  ever  since. 
Several  times,  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows  have 
filled  the  pond  above  the  top  of  the  well,  but  the 
water  has  all  been  taken  away  within  48  hours.  That 
is  not  quickly  enough  to  get  the  water  off  from  a 
growing  crop,  and  I  purpose,  at  some  future  time,  to 
sink  another  well  in  the  lowest  ground,  run  several 
lines  of  tile  into  it,  and  arch  the  well  over  deep 
enough  down  so  that  the  plow  will  not  strike  it.  I 
might  dig  a  hole  and  fill  it  with  stone,  as  has  often 
been  done,  but  such  a  drain  is  pretty  sure  to  get  filled 
with  silt,  and  stopped  up  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
stoppage  is  likely  to  come  at  a  time  when  it  can  least 
be  afforded.  Every  man  who  has  a  wet  place  on  his 
farm,  with  no  practical  surface  outlet  for  drainage, 
should  try  whether  he  cannot  make  a  hole  through 
the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  let  the  water  out  that 
way.  It  will  not,  usually,  cost  much  to  try  it,  and 
it  may  prove  a  very  profitable  investment. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.  f.  hodqman. 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

FOUR  GRAND  EVERGREENS. 

It  is  many  years  ago,  friends — more  years  than  many 
of  our  readers  have  lived — 25 — that  the  writer  of  these 
notes  began  to  take  an  interest  in  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  It  came  about  through  our  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  about  our  home — the  Rural  Grounds — all 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  would  thrive  there.  We 
thought,  too,  of  variety.  Our  idea  was  to  plant  but  one 
or  two  of  a  kind  that  we  might  study  and  enjoy  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  growing  season,  the  habits,  the  bloom¬ 
ing  periods,  the  notable  characteristics  of  every  one. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  an  almost  inexcusable 
error  that  people  who  have  the  means  and  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  surround  their  homes  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
that  they  so  often  fail  to  study  the  subject  with  a 
view  of  securing  to  themselves  the  most  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  those  surroundings.  So  it  occurs 
that  we  see  in  most  collections  the  same  plants,  and 
many — too  many — of  a  kind.  Among  spruces,  we  see, 
for  the  most  part,  the  Norway  spruce,  the  Hemlock, 
the  Balsam  fir,  the  Common  Arbor-vitm ;  among 
shrubs,  weigelas,  Japan  quince,  lilacs,  Philadelphus, 
deutzias,  spiraeas  and  the  like,  often  many  plants  of 
the  same  variety  and  those,  too,  which  may  be  seen 
in  almost  any  other  grounds,  whether  public  or 
private.  The  price  of  these  standbys  is,  generally, 
lower  than  for  rarer  plants  of  the  same  species,  and 
those  who  buy,  without  having  studied  the  matter, 
are  apt  to  regard  the  thriftiest  and  lowest  priced 
plants  as  the  best.  All  of  us  realize  the  necessity  of 
variety  in  food,  association,  enjoyments,  but  we  do 
not  always  realize  that  there  is  just  as  much  necessity 
for  variety  in  our  hardy  plants  which  are  to  be  our 
constant  companions  for  many  years,  or  during  our 
entire  lives. 

Near  the  Rural  Grounds  lived  the  late  A.  S.  Fuller, 
recognized  then,  as  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  one  of 
our  foremost  arboricultural  authorities.  It  was  to 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  person,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  advice  which  led  us  to  consider  variety  as  a 
very  first  consideration,  and  it  was  by  him,  for  the 
most  part,  that  we  were  guided  in  our  first  selection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  trees  and  shrubs.  Later 
on  we  determined  to  plant  all  promising  new  plants, 
so  that  we  might  keep  those  which  proved  to  be  of 


real  value,  and  destroy  those  of  lesser  value.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  destroyed  a  dozen  where  one  has 
been  retained.  But  we  have,  as  the  result  of  this 
selection,  year  after  year,  a  collection  that,  at  this 
time,  we  know  not  how  to  improve  upon,  and  that 
gives  us  a  hundred  distinct  kinds  to  study  and  enjoy 
from  spring  until  fall,  while,  with  a  less  varied  col¬ 
lection,  the  pleasure  of  going  from  one  plant  to  an¬ 
other  and  dwelling  upon  their  peculiarities  and 
changes  during  the  season  would  be  proportionately 
lessened.  We  have  also  studied  diversity  as  well  as 
variety,  choosing  those  trees  and  shrubs  which, 
whether  evergreen  or  deciduous,  were  the  most 
unlike,  though,  perhaps,  of  the  same  genus  or  even 
species. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  transplant  evergreens.  But 
those  of  our  friends  who  propose  planting  next 
spring,  may  well  study  the  question  of  what  kinds 
they  would  better  select,  having  in  view  the  most 
important  considerations,  viz.,  variety,  diversity, 
hardiness,  size,  and  a  perfect  adaptation  or  fitness 
for  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow  to  mature 
size. 

The  view,  Fig.  232,  on  our  first  page,  shows  a  group 
of  trees  planted  in  the  Rural  Grounds  about  22  years 
ago.  They  are  the  Oriental  spruce  (Picea  orientalis), 
the  tree  to  the  right  in  the  picture  ;  the  Pendulous 
hemlock  (Tsuga  Canadensis  pendula),  just  to  the  left 
of  the  Oriental,  and  back  of  the  dog,  Alcock’s  spruce 
(Picea  Alcocquiana),  just  behind  the  Pendulous  hem¬ 
lock  and  Oriental  spruce — behind  it  is  a  tall  maple, 
the  top  of  which  is  cut  off  by  the  picture,  and  the 
Broad-leafed  hemlock  (Tsuga  Canadensis  macro- 
phylla),  directly  to  the  left  of  the  Pendulous  hemlock. 

The  lamentable  mistake  we  made,  and  one  which 
every  inexperienced  planter  is  liable — we  were  about 
to  write,  sure — to  make  was  in  planting  these  trees 
too  close  together.  The  Alcock’s  spruce,  Pendulous 
hemlock  and  Broad-leafed  hemlock,  already  interfere. 
It  is  the  choicest  and  most  interesting  group  of  ever¬ 
greens  we  have,  and  our  readers  may  easily  imagine 
how  much  we  have  to  regret — and  the  regret  will 
never  grow  less,  that  the  trees  making  the  group 
were  not  planted  much  further  apart. 

The  Oriental  spruce  is  now  about  18  feet  high  and 
10  through  the  base.  The  lower  branches  rest  upon  the 
soil,  and  they  are,  as  yet,  as  fully  clothed  with  leaves 
as  are  the  upper  branches.  The  new  cones  of  the 
tree  are  very  small  and  quite  resemble  strawberries 
at  a  little  distance,  both  in  shape  and  color.  It  is  a 
magnificent  tree,  showing  a  stronger  contrast  of 
light  and  shadow  than  any  other  spruce  we  know  of, 
because  of  the  deep  and  broad  pockets  or  bays,  a 
striking  part  of  its  habit. 

Alcock’s  spruce  is  25  feet  high  and  20  broad.  Its 
habit  is  more  that  of  the  Blue  spruce  than  of  the 
Oriental.  It  is  a  majestic  tree,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  color  of  the  under  part  of  the  leaf  which  is 
a  steel  or  bluish  green,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
leaf  which  is  rather  a  dark  green,  gives  it  a  beauti¬ 
fully  changeable  appearance  while  the  wind  blows. 

The  Broad-leafed  hemlock  is  now  10  feet  high  by 
six  feet  broad.  It  is  well  suited  to  lawns  of  limited 
size.  The  leaves  are  much  broader  and  darker  than 
those  of  the  Common  hemlock.  All  are  perfectly 
hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

We  have  solicited  the  opinions  of  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  horticulturists  regarding  these  four  trees, 
and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
them  below : 

From  Josiah  Hoopes. 

The  Oriental  spruce  (Picea  orientalis)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  conifers  in  the  entire  list,  hardy,  reli¬ 
able,  free  from  disease,  and  grows  rapidly  when  es¬ 
tablished.  Aleock’s  spruce  (Picea  Alcoquiana)  is  very 
distinct  and  attractive,  owing  to  the  silvery  glaucous¬ 
ness  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  it  is  entirely  hardy,  and  may  be  recommended 
without  reserve.  Two  forms  of  the  Common  hemlock, 
named  respectively,  Weeping  (Tsuga  Canadensis  pen¬ 
dula)  and  Large-leaved  (Tsuga  Canadensis  macro- 
phylla),  are  worthy  a  place  in  our  list  of  available 
ornamental  trees.  Indeed,  they  are  both  remarkably 
beautiful  and  very  different  from  all  other  trees  ;  the 
former  on  account  of  its  graceful,  drooping  habit, 
and  the  latter  for  its  rich,  deep  green  color,  compact 
habit  of  growth,  and  largo  foliage. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

From  W.  A.  Stiles. 

The  Weeping  hemlock  is,  certainly,  a  very  pretty, 
low-spreading  shrub  which,  ultimately,  makes  a  mass 
of  beautiful  green  foliage.  Individuals  have  varying 
habits.  I  have  seen  trees  six  or  eight  feet  high  which 
covered  an  area  of  12  feet  across.  If  you  don’t  think 
the  Oriental  spruce  (Picea  orientalis)  a  good  tree,  go 
and  look  at  some  specimens  in  Prospect  Park,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  just  beyond  the  entrance  from  Flatbush  Avenue. 
They  are  much  more  elegant,  and  keep  better  fur¬ 
nished  than  any  other  spruce  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  our  own  White  spruce  ;  but  this  is  a  north¬ 


ern  tree,  and  the  leaves  are  not  so  close  and  fine. 
The  prettiest  spruce  I  know  is  a  P.  orientalis,  in 
Flushing,  (50  feet  high.  Alcock’s  spruce,  as  I  know 
it,  is  a  very  handsome  tree  while  jmung,  but  I  think 
there  may  be  better  ones. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Dawson,  the  propagator  of  the  Arnold  Arbor¬ 
etum,  writes  to  Mr  Stiles,  the  editor  of  Garden  and 
Forest,  that,  while  he  can  distinguish  no  botanical 
difference  between  the  Broid-leaved  hemlock  and  the 
type  for  garden  purposes,  the  variety  seems  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinct.  The  plants  they  have  in  the  Arbor¬ 
etum  hold  their  characters  ;  that  is,  they  have  larger 
leaves  and,  therefore,  darker  and  denser  foliage.  He 
doesn’t  see  why  it  will  not  make  a  distinct  tree  for 
planting,  perhaps  better  for  a  small  lawn  than  the 
ordinary  hemlock. 

From  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd. 

The  conifers  mentioned  are  not  hardy  here.  Per¬ 
haps  they  would  endure  our  winters  if  the  heat, 
aridity  of  air,  and  often  long-continued  drought,  were 
not  too  much  for  them.  The  conifers  of  eastern 
Colorado,  the  Black  Hills  and  the  section  west  of 
Lake  Ontario,  endure  our  conditions  best.  Just  now, 
our  Norway  spruces,  and  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines 
are,  usually,  in  poor  condition  and  often  dead,  as  the 
result  of  our  recent  protracted  drought,  yet  our  field 
crops  averaged  well  through  the  dry  period,  and 
many  fine  conifers  are  as  bright  as  ever. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

From  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

All  the  trees  which  you  mention  are  very  good  for 
lawn  purposes.  I  especially  like  the  Oriental  spruce 
because  of  its  habit  of  holding  its  lower  limbs  green 
and  full  for  many  years.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  spruce  which  is  hardy  in  the  North,  which  holds 
its  lower  limbs  so  long  as  this.  The  cultivated  forms 
of  our  Common  hemlock  are  always  interesting,  and 
people  should  grow  them  more  than  they  do. 

Cornell  University. 

From  S.  B.  Parsons. 

All  of  the  evergreens  you  mention  are  most  desir¬ 
able  as  lawn  trees,  provided  space  will  permit  their 
use.  The  Oriental  spruce  rcquii’es  considerable  room 
to  develop  into  a  handsome  tree;  with  this  in  view, 
there  are  few  grander  trees.  The  Weeping  hemlock 
is  the  queen  of  its  class — that  is,  of  weeping  ever¬ 
greens.  Alcock’s  spruce  requires  less  space  than  the 
Oriental  spruce  ;  it  is  very  symmetrical  and  dense. 
The  Large-leaved  hemlock  is  striking  as  a  dark- 
foliaged  evergreen.  I  should,  certainly,  plant  this  in 
a  general  collection.  It  is  my  opinion  that  none  of 
these  trees  should  be  placed  too  near  a  dwelling. 

Flushing,  L.  I. 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Curious  Results  with  the  Tuberculin  Test. 

8.,  Rhode  Island. — I  was  recently  talking  with  a  milk  producer 
who  was  having  his  cows  tested  with  tuberculin  that  very  day, 
and  he  informed  me  that,  if  cows  were  tested  once  and  did  react 
and  did  not  pass,  the  same  cows,  if  tested  again  very  soon,  or 
within  three  months,  would  not  react  on  the  second  test,  and 
would  pass  all  right,  and  that,  if  no  one  knew  of  the  first  test, 
they  could  be  sold  on  the  record  of  the  second  test.  He  said  that, 
if  he  knew  that  his  cows  were  to  be  tested  by  the  State  veteri¬ 
narian  on  a  certain  date,  say,  10  d  ays  ahead,  he  could  hurry  and 
get  another  veterinarian  to  test  them  immediately,  and  those  that 
reacled-  sliowcd  evidence  of  disease — would  not  react  when  the 
State  expert  tested  them  10  days  later.  He  could  then  sell  the 
cows  all  right  on  the  strength  of  the  State  veterinarian  test.  He 
said  that,  six  months  after  the  first  test,  the  cows  would  react 
again  on  the  second  test.  But  they  react  slower,  and  it  takes 
longer  to  take  their  temperature.  He  says  that  the  test  is  worth¬ 
less  to  the  man  that  b\iys  cows,  provided  the'Owner  chooses  to 
make  it  so  by  having  a  private  test  a  short  time  previously. 

Ans.  — The  first  injection  of  tuberculin  does  confer 
a  slight,  temporary  immunity,  so  that  a  second  injec¬ 
tion  within  a  week  or  10  days  is  frequently  followed 
by  a  lower  reaction,  or,  occasionally,  by  no  reaction 
at  all.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  second 
test,  even  though  made  within  five  to  ten  days  after 
the  first,  will  be  followed  by  a  tuberculin  reaction 
(l.  e.,  a  rise  in  temperature  of,  at  least,  two  degrees 
F.)  sufficient  to  condemn  the  animal.  It  is  only  in 
about  one  case  in  eight  or  ten,  that  no  reaction  would 
result  from  a  second  test  following  too  closely  upon 
the  first.  I  recently  had  occasion  to  make  a  State 
tuberculin  test  on  two  dairy  herds  comprising  85 
cows.  As  a  result  of  the  test,  I  condemned  and  killed 
49,  all  of  which  were  tuberculous,  as  was  shown  by 
the  autopsies.  A  private  test  made  eight  days  before, 
on  the  same  animals,  gave  56  tuberculous  reactions. 
While  it  is  thus  possible  that  a  farmer  might  save  an 
occasional  tuberculous  animal  by  preceding  the  State 
test  by  a  private  test,  the  number  so  saved  would 
be  so  small  that  they  would- hardly  warrant  the  trpu- 
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ble  and  expense  of  privately  testing  the  whole  herd, 
besides  running  the  risk  of  losing  the  compensation 
for  his  condemned  animals  by  the  attempted  fraud,  if 
discovered.  A  lower  reaction  does  not  always  follow 
a  second  test.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  will 
give  a  higher  reaction,  even  when  the  second  test  is 
made  within  a  few  days.  Where  accurate  results  are 
desired,  a  second  test  should  not  be  made  within  three 
or  four  weeks.  A  certificate  of  health  cannot  safely 
be  given  to  all  cattle  that  do  not  show  a  reaction  upon 
the  first  test,  in  herds  that  are  extensively  tubercu¬ 
lous.  A  few  cases  are  liable  to  develop  in  such  herds 
after  the  test,  so  that  a  subsequent  test  six  to  twelve 
months  later,  should  be  made  before  a  certificate  of 
health  is  given.  In  herds  where  there  is  little  or  no 
disease,  the  certificate  of  health  can  be  given  after  the 
first  test,  with  very  little  danger  that  a  tuberculous 
animal  will  escape.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

Cocked  Ankle  in  a  Mare. 

E.  R.,  Lamartine,  Pa. — I  have  a  mare,  five  years  old,  that  cocks 
up  her  hind  ankles  when  she  stands,  after  she  is  driven  fast.  She 
does  not  do  it  so  much  when  she  is  worked  at  slow  work.  Can 
anything  be  done  for  it?  Ought  she  be  shod  with  a  high  heel  or 
a  low  one  ? 

Ans. — If  either  be  used,  it  should  be  the  high-heel 
shoe,  which  will  relieve  the  tendons.  Being  a  young 
mare,  it  would  be  much  better  to  use  her  carefully 
for  a  year  or  two.  By  so  doing,  the  ankles  may  be¬ 
come  stronger,  and  the  trouble  disappear.  If  over¬ 
driven  now,  the  trouble  may  become  permanent. 
Bathe  the  ankles  once  daily  with  soap  liniment,  rub¬ 
bing  well  in  with  the  hand.  F.  L.  k. 

A  Talk  About  Ducks. 

M.  J.  D.,  Thomaston,  Me. — 1.  Are  bread  and  milk  fed  to  the 
youngest  ducks,  cold  or  warm  ?  Do  stock  ducks  need  grain  or 
soft  food,  summer  and  winter  ?  3.  Do  they  need  shells  or  gravel  ? 
4.  Do  they  need  an  out-door  run  in  winter  ?  5.  flow  much  space 
do  25  require  in  winter  quarters  ?  6.  Do  they  prefer  the  ground 
or  bedding  to  sleep  on  ?  7.  Do  they  need  water  other  than  at  eat¬ 
ing  time  ? 

Ans. — 1.  They  should  be  about  blood  warm,  and  just 
moistened  with  milk — never  wet  or  sloppy.  2.  Soft 
food  twice  daily  ;  they  may  have  a  small  amount  of 
grain  at  noon.  3.  By  all  means,  keep  plenty  of  shells 
and  grit  where  they  can  get  them  at  all  times.  For 
young  ducks,  mix  a  litle  fine  grit  with  their  feed.  4. 
They  should  have  out-door  runs  except  in  severe 
weather  with  snow  on  the  ground.  5.  Twenty-five 
breeding  ducks  should  have  a  house  about  13x25,  with 
a  three-foot  walk  for  feeding,  etc.,  in  which  are  feed 
troughs  with  slatted  partitions  so  that  the  ducks  may 
put  their  heads  through  to  eat,  but  cannot  get  into 
the  trough.  6.  Beat  moss  makes  decidedly  the  best 
bedding  for  ducks  I  have  ever  tried.  7.  In  winter, 
they  need  water  only  at  feeding  times ;  but  in  sum¬ 
mer,  they  should  have  water  by  them  all  the  time. 

j.  E.  s. 

Ration  for  100  Hens. 

J.  E.,  Chester  County,  Pa.— Will  you  kindly  give  me  directions 
for  feeding  100  bens  through  the  winter  ?  I  would  like  the  most 
economical  ration  capable  of  producing  the  best  results  in  eggs. 
We  have  corn,  and  can  procure  bran,  hominy  meal,  cerealine, 
and  linseed  meal.  Would  it  pay  to  buy  meat  scraps  or  skim-milk 
from  a  creamery  ? 

Ans. — For  producing  the  most  eggs  at  the  least 
cost,  I  would  make  a  ration  as  follows  :  For  the 
morning  feed,  one  part  bran,  one  part  hominy  meal, 
one  part  oat  feed  (which  J.  E.  does  not  mention  but 
can,  probably,  get,  as  dealers  usually  keep  it,  where 
they  keep  hominy  meal),  one  part  meat  scraps,  four 
parts  cut  clover  hay,  and  about  one-half  of  one  part 
of  ground  charcoal,  mixed  with  skim-milk  from  the 
creamery  if  it  can  be  bought  right.  If  it  should 
cause  too  much  looseness  of  the  bowels,  use  feeding 
flour  in  place  of  the  bran.  At  noon,  give  what  cut 
green  bones  they  will  eat  readily.  At  night,  give 
them  whole  grain,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat  ;  as  corn  is,  most  likely,  the  cheapest,  it  may 
be  used  the  most  of  the  time,  feeding  the  other  grains 
for  a  change.  As  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  meat 
and  cut  bones  in  the  ration,  I  think  that  corn  will 
answer  for  the  main  feed  as  well  as  the  other  grains. 
If  the  meat  and  bones  are  not  to  be  had,  I  would  use 
wheat  principally,  and  the  other  grains  more  than 
Corn.  J.  K.  STEVENSON. 

Gas  Tar  on  Shingle  Roofs. 

M.  L.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. — la  gas  tar  a  good  preparation  for 
painting  shingle  roofs  on  barns  ?  How  is  it  thinned  for  applying  ? 

Ans. — Gas  tar  makes  a  good  paint  for  shingle  roofs, 
preventing  decay  of  the  shingles  and  filling  any  small 
cracks  that  may  be  present.  When  applied  to  roofs 
that  have  commenced  to  leak  slightly,  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  restore  them  so  that  water  will  be  effectually 
turned.  The  gas  tar  may  be  thinned  with  gasoline. 
A  small  quantity  should  be  thinned  at  a  time,  and 
spread  on  immediately  with  a  kalsomine  or  white¬ 
wash  brush.  To  about  three  quarts  of  gas  tar,  add 
enough  gasoline  to  thin  it  to  the  proper  consistency 
for  spreading  well,  and  it  is  ready  to  apply.  Have  it 
thin  enough  so  that  it  will  run  readily,  for,  should  it 
be  too  thick,  it  would  fail  to  penetrate  the  cracks, 
and  the  work  would  not  be  a  success. 

One  caution  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  gaso¬ 


line  :  Do  not  allow  any  fire  or  light  to  come  near  it, 
as  the  gas  from  it  will  be  ignited,  and  a  serious  ex¬ 
plosion  would  result.  All  lighted  pipes  or  cigars  must 
be  dispensed  with  during  the  operation  of  thinning 
tar  with  gasoline.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  use  gasoline, 
then  the  tar  may  be  heated  in  an  iron  kettle  and 
spread  upon  the  roof  while  hot.  In  thinning  it  by 
heat,  do  so  at  a  distance  from  any  building,  and  have 
a  very  slow  fire.  If  the  tar  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  fire,  it  would  burn  fiercely.  l.  a  c. 

Anthony  Water er  Spiraea. 

M.  J.  M.,  New  York. — Who  sell  the  Anthony  Waterer  spirrea  ? 

Ans. — Try  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ; 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O.  ;  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  Philadelphia  ;  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

How  to  Kill  Sassafras  Sprouts. 

W.  A.  M.,  Croivnsmlle,  Md. — What  is  the  best  method  of  getting 
rid  of  sassafras  bushes  or  sprouts  ?  I  purchased  a  run-down 
farm  two  years  ago,  which  had  become  overrun  with  them,  and 
I  have  been  fighting  them  by  cutting  them  down,  plowing  them 
under,  grubbing  them  out,  and  it  all  set  ms  to  increase  the  number 
instead  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

Ans. — It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  engage  in  a  square 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  sassafras  on  an  extensive 
scale,  but  I  have  done  so  in  a  small  way,  and  know 
others  who  have  had  it  by  the  acre.  Digging  up  and 
cutting  down  are  about  alike,  futile.  Even  using  salt 
and  kerosene  on  the  stubs  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  does  not  seem  effective.  The  only  sure  way 
that  I  know,  is  to  cut  back  all  the  bushes  so  that  the 
sprouts  that  come  will  be  low,  and  then  turn  in  cattle 
or  sheep,  or  both.  They  like  to  browse  the  tender 
branches,  and  will  keep  all  the  leaves  nipped  off  as 
fast  as  they  grow,  if  the  matter  is  carefully  handled. 
A  yard  may  be  made  of  the  patch,  where  this  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  the  stock  turned  in  at  night.  It  is  a 
common  practice  with  many  to  turn  out  an  infested 
field  to  the  commons,  where  cattle  run  at  large,  and 
in  a  few  years,  the  trees  will,  usually,  be  dead.  But 
the  treatment  will  not  finish  them  in  one  year  and, 
perhaps,  not  in  two  years.  Where  there  are  scatter¬ 
ing  sprouts  in  the  fields  that  cannot  be  browsed,  the 
plan  of  stripping  the  leaves  off  and  clipping  with  a 
knife,  has  about  the  same  effect,  and  is  far  better 
than  cutting  down  to  the  ground.  The  latter  plan 
was  first  given  me  by  a  neighbor  in  Kansas  who  had 
a  fight  with  persimmon  sprouts,  and  succeeded  by 
stripping  the  leaves  every  time  he  passed  by  the 
place,  and  that  was  very  often.  Constant,  clean 
defoliation  is  the  secret  of  successful  destruction  of 
the  sassafras,  persimmon,  and  almost  any  other 
sprouting  pest.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Millet  Hay;  How  Much  Food  for  Cows? 

F.  R.  L.,  Hampden  County,  (No  State).— 1.  If  fed  to  horses,  does 
millet  hay  affect  the  kidneys  injuriously  ?  Does  it  render  the 
horses  liable  to  founder?  2.  I  have  12  tons  of  fine  hay  mixed 
with  Red  clover  (I  have  no  Timothy  hay) ;  12  tons  of  oat  hay,  10 
tons  of  millet,  20  tons  of  dried  corn  fodder,  50  tons  of  millet  ensil¬ 
age  and  100  tons  of  corn  ensilage.  With  corn  meal  and  bran  at 
$13,  gluten  at  $17,  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meals  at  $21,  Quaker  oat 
feed  at  $14  per  ton,  oats  at  32  cents  per  bushel,  what  need  I  feed 
to  get  a  balanced  ration  for  a  herd  of  20  coats  in  milk,  and  to  keep 
three  horses  that  will  have  but  little  work  to  do  through  the  winter? 

I  want  to  feed  in  the  barn  from  October  15  to  May  15.  Can  I  in¬ 
crease  my  herd  of  cows,  provided  I  feed  more  liberally  of  grain  ? 
How  much  more  grain  need  be  fed  for  an  increase  of  three  cows  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  1*.  ROBERTS. 

It  is  not  safe  to  feed  millet  hay  liberally  to  horses. 
The  seeds  not  only  are  slightly  poisonous,  but  the 
chaff  may  adhere  to  the  coatings  of  the  stomach  and 
cause  irritation.  Our  experience  in  feeding  millet  to 
horses  in  the  western  States,  30  years  ago,  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  In  the  transition  period  between 
the  wild  and  tame  grasses,  millets  and  Hungarian 
grass  were  made  to  fill  the  gap.  They  grew  most 
luxuriantly  in  the  warm  climate  and  rich  soil,  but 
when  the  animals,  particularly  horses,  were  fed  liber¬ 
ally  upon  them,  a  large  number  were  affected  by 
blind  staggers  caused  from  stomach  trouble,  and  so 
many  horses  were  injured  or  died  that  the  cultivation 
of  millet  was  largely  abandoned  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  renewed. 

The  54  tons  of  hay,  including  the  corn  fodder,  and 
the  150  tons  of  ensilage,  which  should  equal  50  tons 
of  hay,  make,  in  round  numbers,  about  100  tons  of 
air-dried  material.  The  23  animals  would  require  not 
far  from  600  pounds  per  day,  and  the  100  tons  would 
last  them  333  days,  while  the  period  of  winter  feeding 
would  be  about  210  days.  It  would  appear  that  10 
more  cows  could  be  safely  added  to  the  dairy. 

It  is  impossible  accurately  to  compound  a  ration 
with  these  materials,  because  the  composition  of  the 
oat  hay,  particularly,  the  ensilage,  millet  hay  and 
corn  fodder  is  not  known.  These  all  vary  widely 
according  to  the  method  of  culture  and  the  time  of 
harvesting.  Most  cows  in  milk  cannot  be  fed  more 
than  eight  pounds  per  head  per  day  of  concentrated 
food  to  advantage.  A  few,  of  course,  are  able  to  use 
more  than  this  economically,  while  it  will  be  found 
that  a  few  cannot  even  make  an  economical  use  of 
eight  pounds  per  day.  Mix  two  pounds  of  corn  meal, 
two  pounds  of  bran,  one-half  pound  of  linseed  meal, 


one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  \)4  pound  of 
Quaker  oat  feed.  Other  things  being  equal,  we 
usually  get  the  best  results  from  feeding  foods  from 
which  none  of  their  valuable  qualities  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Linseed  and  cotton-seed  meals  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  This  grain  ration  is  narrow,  but  the 
coarse  forage  has  an  abundance  of  heat  and  energy 
producers  to  balance  the  ration,  especially  if  the 
animals  are  in  warm  quarters. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  grain  ration  above  that  which  is  given 
above,  although  as  many  as  10  cows  were  added  to 
the  present  herd.  After  discovering  the  effect  of  an 
eight-pound  concentrated  ration,  it  would  be  well  to 
raise  it  on  some  of  the  cows  which  were  giving  a 
large  flow  of  milk,  and  note  the  results.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  milk  of  the  cows  should  be  weighed  twice 
daily  and  recorded. 

Some  years  since,  we  were  feeding  a  grain  ration 
of  about  seven  pounds  per  day  per  cow.  We  added 
one  pound  of  bran  to  each  ration  per  day,  and  noted 
the  results.  With  milk  at  four  cents  per  quart,  $40  a 
ton  for  the  extra  bran  fed  was  secured.  Another 
pound  was  then  added,  and  still  the  increase  of 
product  compared  with  the  extra  cost  of  the  food 
was  such  as  to  indicate  that  a  third  pound  of  bran 
could  be  added.  The  results  showed  that  the  extra 
flow  of  milk  was  slightly  more  than  equivalent  in 
value  for  the  cost  of  the  bran.  On  this  10-pound 
ration,  some  of  the  cows  appeared  not  to  have  reached 
their  most  profitable  food  limit,  while  some  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  passed  it. 

Descriptive  Book  of  Fruits. 

J.  L.  II.,  Shelbyoille,  Ind. — Is  there  a  book  published  giving  the 
varieties  of  fruits,  their  markings,  color,  vigor  and  hardiness? 

Ans. — Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
will  give  about  all  any  one  desires  to  know  about 
fruits,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  latest  introduc¬ 
tions  which  are  not  yet  found  in  descriptive  books. 
Bound  in  cloth,  $5,  prepaid  from  this  office. 

Making  a  Pasture  on  the  Lake  Shore. 

Lakeside  Farmer,  Ontario,  N.  Y.—l  find  that,  owing  to  the  low 
level  of  Lake  Ontario,  several  acres  in  front  of  my  farm  are  now 
dry.  The  land  is  level  and,  at  present,  quite  above  the  water. 

It  is  composed  chiefly  of  quicksand  blown  and  washed  from  high 
bluffs.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  matter  decomposed  in 
it,  however.  None  of  it  can  be  plowed  before  the  time  for  set¬ 
ting  tomatoes,  because  the  water  is  then  higher.  Tomatoes  do 
well  on  it,  as  do  potatoes.  Can  you  advise  any  grass  that  would 
grow  there,  and  make  good  pasture  for  cattle  ?  Do  you  know  any 
that  would  be  likely  to  survive  the  winter  ?  Of  a  row  of  Sagha- 
lin  growing  there,  about  one-half  was  winterkilled,  while  some 
growing  on  high  land  proved  quite  hardy.  Do  you  think  that  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  is  necessary  on  such  soil  ?  If  not,  what  element  is 
more  likely  lacking. 

Ans. — It  will  be  difficult  to  get  a  satisfactory  seed¬ 
ing  of  grass  on  the  reclaimed  land  until  you  have  put 
it  in  better  condition  by  culture  and  fertilizer.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  prescribe  a  course  of  treatment  for 
such  land  without  knowing  more  about  it.  From  the 
description  given,  it  is,  without  doubt,  wet  and  cold 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  dry  during  the 
summer,  and  wet  and  cold  again  early  in  the  fall. 
The  supply  of  humus,  or  organic  matter,  is  deficient, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  require  attention 
before  attempting  permanent  pasture. 

If  dry  enough  so  that  you  can  do  so,  plow  at  once 
and  sow  rye,  harrow  in  lightly  and  roll  the  ground 
well.  As  soon  as  dry  in  the  spring,  plow  the  rye 
under.  Then  plant  either  to  corn  or  potatoes.  If  to 
corn,  use  some  commercial  fertilizer  relatively  rich 
in  phosphoric  acid.  If  to  potatoes,  use  a  fertilizer 
with  a  high  grade  of  potash.  Whichever  crop  is 
planted,  give  it  the  most  intensive  culture.  It  is  this 
frequent  culture  which  will  do  more  toward  fitting 
the  soil  for  grasses  than  anything  else.  By  the  stirring 
of  the  soil,  it  is  aerated,  plant  food  is  set  free,  nitrifi¬ 
cation  will  go  on  rapidly,  the  soil  underneath  will  be 
compacted,  which  will  enable  it  better  to  hold  mois¬ 
ture  during  the  summer.  At  the  last  cultivation, 
which  should  be  about  the  middle  of  July,  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  acre,  and 
cultivate  it  in  with  some  fine-tooth  implement.  By  the 
time  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  Crimson  clover  should 
have  made  such  a  growth  that  there  will  be  a  mat  of 
green  over  the  entire  field.  Should  the  Crimson 
clover  fail,  sow  rye  in  the  fall.  Let  this  remain  on 
the  ground  during  the  winter.  The  Crimson  clover 
will,  probably,  die  in  the  spring,  but  it  will  already 
have  served  its  purpose,  and  when  plowed  under,  will 
add  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil.  Fit  the  land  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring  and  sow  two  bushels 
of  Red-top  (Agrostis  vulgaris)  seed,  one  peck  of  clover 
seed,  and  one  peck  of  Timothy  seed  to  the  acre.  The 
Red-top  will,  no  doubt,  give  the  best  results,  as  it 
will  grow  and  make  a  strong  sod  where  the  ground  is 
wet,  is  able  to  endure  winter  freezing,  and  if  the 
clover  and  Timothy  should  both  fail,  enough  Red-top 
would  have  been  sown  to  cover  the  ground.  During 
the  summer,  give  a  light  top-dressing  of  barn  manure. 

Should  the  water  come  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
field  that  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  corn  could  not  be  raised 
wit  a  any  profit,  then  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  fit  as 
well  as  possible,  and  sow  the  grass  seed  as  recom¬ 
mended  above.  l.  A.  c. 
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Ripe  Enhance  Strawberries  m  October. 

M.  M.,  Englewood,  N.  J. — C.  W.  C., 
Sac  City,  la.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  October 
10,  says,  “  Who  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
eating  strawberries  in  September  ?  ” 
Well,  we  have,  and  also  the  pleasure  of 
eating  them  in  October,  and  picking 
quarts  of  them  right  here  in  old  New 
Jersey  two  miles  from  the  Hudson  River, 
right  in  sight  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  and 
only  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Rural 
Grounds.  As  proof  of  it,  I  send  you  a 
photograph  (see  Fig.  235,  page  719)  of 
them,  reduced  one-half  size.  We  are 
also  picking  them  October  7  and  8  These 
are  the  Eahance.  We  picked  plenty  of 
Beder  Wood  in  September,  and  these 
were  mostly  grown  from  two-year-old 
plants. 

These  plants  grew  a  big  crop  in  June 
and  July,  and  now  the  plants  of  Enhance 
are  filled  with  ripe  and  green  fruit  and 
flowers,  which,  by  the  way,  were  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  first  killing  frost 
which  occurred  October  8  But  this  morn¬ 
ing,  October  10,  there  is  still  much  ripe 
fruit  concealed  beneath  the  leaves.  This, 
to  my  mind,  proves  that  two  crops  of  ber¬ 
ries  can  be  grown  in  a  moist  season,  or 
every  season,  by  irrigation,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  strawberry  growing,  in  the 
coming  generation,  will  be  done  in  a 
more  scientific  way,  to  meet  the  ever- 
crying  demand  from  that  plant,  Water  ! 
Water  !  Water  !  The  situation  will  be 
selected  right,  and  artificial  methods 
will  be  used,  and  more  intelligence  will 
be  at  the  command  of  the  future  berry 
grower.  A  majority  of  these  berries 
measured  over  one  inch  in  diameter, 
worth,  in  Englewood,  $2  per  quart. 

Late  Berries  in  Indiana. 

A.  W.  R.,  Wolcottville,  Ind. — I  wish 
to  tell  C.  W.  C.  of  our  strawberries.  I 
have  one  bed  of  three-fourths  acre, 
which  has  fruited  two  seasons.  After 
fruiting  in  June,  it  was  burned  over 
and  cultivated.  This,  with  the  rainy 
weather,  produced  a  most  vigorous 
growth  of  vines.  The  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  we  began  picking  berries,  one  or 
two  quarts  at  a  time,  increasing  till,  one 
day,  we  picked  12  quarts.  The  last 
were  picked  October  7,  four  quarts.  We 
picked  in  all  60  quarts  ;  the  varieties  were 
Beder  Wood,  Jessie,  and  Cumberland. 

Strawberry  Shortcake  in  October. 

J.  W.  G.,  IlUBBABDSTON,  MlCH. — I 
think  that  I  can  beat  C.  W.  C.  I  had 
strawberries  in  September,  also  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  grown  in  the  open  field.  From  four 
rows  of  Enhance,  about  100  feet  long, 
October  4,  we  picked  two  quarts  ;  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  one  quart  ;  October  11,  one  quart, 
and  October  16,  three  quarts — nice, 
large,  fresh  berries,  and  more  to  ripen. 
How  is  this,  a  good,  large  shortcake 
October  16  ? 

The  Crawford  an  “  Everbearer.” 

G.  B.,  Milan,  O. — I  never  had  ripe 
strawberries  in  September  before,  and 
would  like  to  ask  if  others  have,  and  the 
cause.  I  have  often  made  the  assertion 
that  I  could  ripen  strawberries  12  months 
in  the  year.  Commencing  with  last 
April,  I  have  picked  ripe  strawberries 
every  month  until  the  present  time.  I 
picked  some  fine  ones  a  few  days  ago. 
With  berries  in  all  stages,  from  buds  just 
peeping  out,  to  nearly  full-grown  ber¬ 
ries  with  plants  in  the  dormant  state 
which  I  can  force  into  bloom  in  a  short 
time,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  above  assertion. 

The  reason  for  C.  W.  C.’s  plants  bear¬ 
ing  the  second  crop  was,  no  doubt,  ow- 
_ng  to  one  or  both  causes — that  his  plants 
core  but  little  in  the  spring  or  received 
a  check  from  weeds  or  drought,  thus 
remaining  dormant  a  few  weeks  ;  this 
would  bring  some  varieties  into  fruit  to 
some  extent.  All  varieties  are  not  in¬ 


fluenced  alike  ;  the  Crawford,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  about  the  only  one  which  I 
can  fruit  successfully  throughout  the 
summer  months,  while  almost  any  vari¬ 
ety  may  be  fruited  under  glass  through¬ 
out  the  entire  winter.  I  have  a  few 
plants  of  the  Crawford  which  fruited 
all  through  the  summer  months  of  1895  ; 
these  plants  I  marked  with  stakes,  and 
they  are  doing  the  same  this  season. 
Some  plants  have  as  high  as  three  to 
five  clusters  of  10  to  15  berries  to  the 
cluster.  They  are  in  hill  culture.  I 
have  them  covered  with  glass,  and  hope 
to  pick  some  fine  ones  later  on.  I  am  prop¬ 
agating  from  seeds  and  runners  from 
these  plants.  If  I  can  get  a  perpetual 
bearer,  then  I  will  have  the  market  by 
the  ear. 

Protecting  Young  Trees  with  Wire  Cloth. 

C.  W.  S.,  Vermont  — Mr.  T.  L  Kinney, 
of  Grand  Isle  County,  Vt.,  wraps  his 
young  fruit  trees  with  a  strip  of  ordinary 
wire  cloth,  such  as  is  used  for  window 
screens.  The  wire  cloth  takes  the  place 
of  tarred  paper,  and  should  be  tied 
loosely  around  the  base  of  the  tree  so  as 
to  protect  it  10  or  12  inches  above  the 
ground.  The  wire  cloth  keeps  the  mice 
and  rabbits  from  girdling  the  trees  in 
winter,  and  prevents  the  moth  from  de¬ 
positing  her  eggs  from  which  the  borer 
grubs  hatch  in  the  summer.  The  wire 
cloth  remains  around  the  tree  all  the 
year,  but  the  twine  which  holds  it  in 
position  should  be  loosened  each  year  to 
allow  the  tree  to  expand  without  injury 
to  the  bark.  This  is  a  much  better 
method  than  using  tarred  paper,  as  the 
bark  of  the  tree  is  exposed  to  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  rain  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
the  stem  above.  This  may  be  a  well- 
known  method,  but  I  have  never  before 
seen  it  adopted. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  method  is  quite  com¬ 
monly  used  for  rabbits,  poultry  netting 
being  used  as  well  as  the  other. 

“  Keiffer  Pears  in  England." 

Geo.  A.  Cochrane,  Boston,  Mass. — 
I  should  say  that  the  chances  are  very 
poor  for  shipping  Keiffer  pears  to 
England,  more  especially  this  year,  as 
prices  are  good  with  us.  They  get  a 
great  many  pears  on  the  other  side, 
from  France  and  other  nearby  coun¬ 
tries  ;  still  some  do  go  from  here.  The 
best  way  to  do  would  be  to  get  up  some 
boxes  about  the  sizes  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  use  in  packing  their  fruit,  and 
make  the  experiment.  Nothing  but  the 
very  finest  selected  fruit  should  be  sent, 
and  it  should  be  wrapped  in  paper  the 
same  as  the  Californians  do.  If  it  is  not 
a  fine  eating  pear,  there  is  no  use  send¬ 
ing  it. 

“  Curing  ’’  Hay. 

J.  N. ,  Sheldon,  Vt. — I  was  pleased  to 
read  J.  C.  Senger’s  article  on  dried  grass 
or  hay.  and  of  his  way  of  stating  the 
necessity  of  thorough  spreading.  There 
is,  evidently,  a  life  principle  in  grass 
that  should  escape,  just  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  animal  heat  of  slaughtered 
animals  to  escape  before  curing.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  animals  are 
slaughtered  in  very  cold  weather  and 
frozen  hard  outside,  closing  the  pores, 
and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  animal 
heat,  the  meat  will  taint.  So  will  grass 
mold  in  the  mow  if  this  life  principle  is 
not  given  a  chance  to  escape. 

The  English  farmers  say  that  they 
cannot  make  a  prime  article  of  hay  in 
barns  ;  it  must  be  stacked  out-of-doors. 
Circumstances  have  given  me  a  chance 
to  try  stacking  hay,  and  more  than  a  half 
dozen  barns  of  different  size  and  board¬ 
ing,  and  I  have  found  my  best  hay  in 
single-boarded  barns  with  wide  cracks 
between  the  boards.  This  is  not  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  single  year,  but  of  more 
than  50  years.  I  owned  a  farm  that  was 
formerly  in  two  farms,  and  had  two  sets 
of  buildings  ;  from  the  lower  barns,  we 
drew  the  hay  as  needed.  As  an  example 
of  how  well  hay  will  keep  in  a  single- 
boarded  barn,  when  cut  in  season  and 
properly  cured,  in  one  instance  it  re¬ 
mained  12  years.  A  neighbor  piled  a 
lot  of  pumpkins  on  the  barn  floor.  I  was 


looking  over  them  and  could  not  find 
one  from  which  the  rats  had  not  eaten 
the  seeds.  I  told  my  oldest  boy  how 
the  rats  had  served  the  pumpkins,  and 
be  would  better  draw  the  bay  to  the 
borne  barn,  as  the  rats  and  mice  might 
have  honeycombed  the  mow.  But  the 
mow  was  intact,  just  as  bright  and  sweet 
as  the  day  it  was  put  in  the  barn. 

Seed  Wheat  Per  Acre. 

J.  M.  Jamison,  O. — For  12  years,  I  have 
grown  crops  of  wheat  ranging  from  10 
bushels  to  39  bushels  per  acre,  leaving 
out  this  year,  which  was  so  near  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  that  I  did  not  harvest  the 
crop.  The  10-bushel-per-acre  crop  was 
grown  on  thin  clay  land  without  any 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizer.  Part 
of  the  land  needed  tile  drainage  badly. 
Crops  ranging  from  22  bushels  to  39 
bushels  per  acre  were  grown  on  land 
that  had  been  well  tile  drained,  corn  fol¬ 
lowing  clover,  and  the  wheat  following 
corn.  The  clover  sod  was  top-dressed 
with  barnyard  manure,  20  loads  per  acre, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances,  150  pounds 
of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre  were 
used.  But  the  39  bushels  per  acre  was 
grown  after  corn  following  clover.  The 
two  previous  crops  of  wheat,  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  three-year  rotation,  were  25  and  26 
bushels  per  acre. 

Each  year,  before  breaking  the  clover 
sod,  it  had  been  top-dressed  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  20  loads  per  acre.  This 
field  has  never  had  a  pound  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  on  it.  It  is  what  may  be 
termed  White-oak  land.  Part  of  it  is 
black  soil,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  under¬ 
laid  with  stiff,  red  clay.  Fifteen  years 
( Continued  on  next  page). 
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GREENSBOR"  PEACH 

The  finest  white  flesh  peach  in  ex-’- 
istence.  Ripens  before  the  Alex¬ 
ander.  Extra  large,  fine  flavor. 

Donaldsori’s  Elmira  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  A  new  pro¬ 
duction  of  rare  merit.  (straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Japan  Plums. 

Small  Fruits,  Term.  Peach 
Seed.  Catalogue  free.  _  _ 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  J>Id. 


S1SGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Are.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock  Genuine,  cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  1  Or. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOEStU,  Fredonla,  K.  V. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

Of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants.  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  )  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


6  LOUDON  RASPBERRIES  ....50c.  1 

<>  MILLER  RASPBERRIES . 25c.  |  By  Mail,  all 

0  ERIE  BLACKBERRIES . 50c.  V  for 

G  NORTH  STAR  CURRANTS.... 60o.  Sl.OO. 

3  PRES.  WILDER  CURRANTS. . 75c. J 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES. 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET.  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  1\  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Peach  Trees 


—FULL  ASSORTMENT.  Apply  to 
R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


450DMTREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes, NmuM"  rult*,ctc^?est  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  samplecurrants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  llOESCU,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


WE  BLY-Send 
WE  SELL  -  Ever; 

THE  WHITNE 

l  Specialists  in 
Seed-Gleaning. 


Clovers-AlsiKe,> 
_  TIMOTHY,  &c> 

les  for  our  bids. 


uality.  Samples  FREE. 


OYES  SEED  GO. 
BINGHAMTON  -  N.  YJ 


Great 

Nerve  and  bodily  strength  is  given  by  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  which  purifies,  vitalizes,  and  en¬ 
riches  the  blood  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best  — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


’  ^  PJ  1 1  c  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
^  ■  11*^  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


PDIUCnil  PI  nUED-The  largest  handler 
UninOUn  vLUVCH  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed.  etc. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  canvass  for  the  celebrated  Geneva  Nurseries. 
Established  1840.  Liberal  Terms. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes  for  Fall  Delivery. 

If  you  want  new  Blooded  Stock  in  Potatoes  or 
Oats,  write  C.  E  Kelley  for  his  Fall  prices.  It 
will  pay  you  for  your  trouble.  State  what  variety 
you  want,  and  you  will  get  prices  that  will 
astonish  you. 

C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH 


The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Arnsden. 


w 

■*y  E 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-RottingCHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOc.)  We  will  send  on  r  Beautifully  Tllu*.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.  11.  BLACK,  SOM  A  CO.,  Village  Muraeries,  Uightatowa.M- J, 


CAR-LOAD 


Regers’  Fresh-Dug  Dansville  Trees 


after  car¬ 
load  of 

are  now  going  to  RURAL  READERS.  BRIGHT,  WELL- 
ROOTED,  THRIFTY  Trees,  that  will  make  many  a  man 
smile  when  he  sees  them,  for  it’s  a  pleasure  to  handle  and  plant  our  Fresh-Dug  Dansville  Trees. 
There  are  more  left  for  you,  and  we’re  ready  for  your  order.  Prompt  shipment,  safe  arrival,  and 
successful  lall  planting  guaranteed.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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CAMPBELL  S  EARLY 


Our  Marvelous  New 

GRAPE 


Best  and  most  valuable.  Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vig- 
i  orous,  very  productive.  Early  or  late.  Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need 
i  not  be  swallowed.  Sold  by  many  reputable  Nurserymen.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We 
i  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  ‘ol  grape  vines  in  the  world.  Small  fruits, 
i  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Goose-  .  _ 

i  berry  and  Fay  Currant.  Catalogue  free  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonla,  New  York. 

From  E.  S.  OABMAN,  Rural  New  Yorker: — 

“  I  am  really  glad  that  I  was  the  first  to  tell  in  print  of  this  grand  grape,  which  in  qnality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  is  the  best  native  black  grape  we  have  ever  seen.  There  is  no  acidity  about  the  seed  as  there 
1  is  in  the  Concord.  As  there  is  a  growing  and  not  ill  founded  objection  to  swallowing  grape  seeds, 
i  this  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor,  <tc.” 


Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We  liave  a 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead- 1 
ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  Largest  stock  of  small 


fruits  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  given 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money. 

L  REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 
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ago,  it  was  the  most  sterile  and  uncer¬ 
tain  field  on  the  farm  for  a  crop.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time,  it  had  never  produced 
over  eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
For  one  of  the  first  crops  I  have  grown 
on  it,  I  sowed  but  a  very  small  fraction 
over  one  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre.  For 
the  largest  crop,  I  aimed  to  sow 
bushel  per  acre.  This  has  been  the 
amount  I  have  sown,  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  for  a  number  of  years  up  to  this 
year.  I  sowed,  this  year,  on  the  field 
mentioned,  a  greater  part  of  1%  bushel 
per  acre.  On  the  first  plot  drilled,  I 
found  that  I  did  not  get  on  as  much  as  I 
desired,  so  I  drilled  it  over,  and  got 
nearly  1 %  bushel  per  acre  on  it.  One 
reason  I  seeded  so  heavily  this  year,  was 
that  the  wheat  was  of  this  year’s  crop, 
and  I  feared  that  a  considerable  amount 
would  not  grow.  It  appears  to  have 
germinated  well,  and  is  now,  October  7, 
making  a  good  showing. 

Farmers  here  sow  from  1 to  1 % 
bushel  per  acre,  1%  bushel  being  about 
the  average.  We  have  grown  the  Fultz 
variety  for  years.  The  grains  are  not 
so  large  as  those  of  some  other  varieties, 
hence  not  so  much  seed  is  required. 


As  was  stated  last  spring,  another 
trial  was  made  to  find  out  whether  sul¬ 
phur  will  prevent  potatoes  from  rotting. 
After  the  seed  pieces  were  lightly  covered 
with  soil,  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  to 
the  acre  of  powdered  sulphur  was  strewn 
in  the  trenches  of  about  half.  We  have 
now — October  13 — dug  all  of  our  pota¬ 
toes,  and  as  there  is  scarcely  a  rotten 
one  among  them,  we  are  again  unable 
to  throw  any  additional  light  upon  the 
question . 

Mb.  O.  M.  Richardson,  of  Canton,  Me., 
sends  us  several  pears  grown  from  seed 
by  one  of  his  neighbors.  The  seedling 
tree  has  not  failed  to  bear  a  full  crop  in 
six  years,  and  it  is  very  hardy  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Except  that  the  pears  are  more 
pyriform,  and  the  stem  set  more  ob¬ 
liquely,  we  could  not  tell  it  from  Seckel. 
We  are  fairly  confident  that  any  good 
judge  of  pears  would  say  that  they  were 
Seckels  if  he  ate  them  with  his  eyes 
shut.  So,  too,  we  think  that  he  would 
not  question  its  being  a  Seckel,  unless 
his  attention  were  called  to  the  slight 
differences  we  have  mentioned . 

The  European  Sycamore  maple  is, 
doubtless,  familiar  to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  There  is  a  variegated  variety  of 
this  that  has  given  us  great  satisfaction. 
It  was  planted  in  the  Rural  Grounds 
about  22  years  ago,  and  is  now  25  feet 
high.  It  is  a  close  growing  tree,  and  its 
general  habit  is  all  that  one  would  ask. 
We  have  always  had  this  fault  to  find 
with  the  Silver  maples,  as  with  the 
Maiden-hair  or  Gingko  tree,  the  Phel- 
lodendron,  or  Chinese  Cork  tree,  the 
Tulip  tree  and  others,  viz.,  that  they  do 
not  assume  a  compact  form  suitable  for 
grounds  of  limited  area. 

The  variegated  variety  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Sycamore  maple  to  which  we  would 
now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is 
the  Tricolor-leaved  Sycamore  maple.  It 
holds  its  variegation  during  its  entire 
season  of  leafage,  and  it  holds  it  con¬ 
spicuously.  The  color  of  the  leaves  in 
the  early  season  is  dark  green,  yellow 
and  a  rosy  red,  not  very  pronounced. 
Later,  the  leaves  are  yellow  and  green  ; 
but  no  two  leaves  are  variegated  alike. 
Some  are  nearly  all  green  with,  it  may 
be,  an  irregular  band  or  splash  of  yellow; 

?  You  must  have  a  neighbor  who 
To  (  wants  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  Now  is  the 
;  time  to  interest  him.  Send  us  his 
I  |  )  dollar,  and  he  will  get  the  paper 
to  January  1,  1898,  and  you  may 
have  a  choice  of  these  books: 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

The  Business  Hen, 

The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 


1 898, 
for 

$  I  .OO. 


some  are  nearly  all  yellow  ;  some  are 
peppered,  so  to  say,  with  green  upon  a 
yellow  ground,  and  others  are  peppered 
and  splashed  with  yellow  upon  a  green 
ground.  One  enjoys  making  a  collection 
of  these  dissimilarly  marked  leaves,  and 
our  friends  who  visit  us  never  fail  to  ex¬ 
press  surprise  that  the  same  variety  pro¬ 
duces  leaves  so  strikingly  unlike  in 
markings.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  is,  among  this  class 
of  medium-sized  trees,  one  of  the  choicest 
we  know  of  for  grounds  of  one  acre  and 
more . 

The  Minnewaski  blackberry  has 
friends.  The  late  A.  J.  Cay  wood,  in 
whose  grounds  in  Ulster  County  it  origi¬ 
nated,  could  not  say  enough  in  its 
favor.  Certain  it  is  that  In  his  grounds 
it  was  exceedingly  productive  of  large 
berries,  of  a  jet  black  color,  and  of  a 
quality  as  good  as  that  of  the  Erie  or 
Lawton.  Our  respected  friend,  T.  T. 
Lyon,  of  Michigan,  reports  that  it  is  of 
doubtful  value  as  a  commercial  variety, 
though  of  vigorous  growth.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  productive. 

Here  is  a  friend,  also  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  J.  C.  Haven,  who  says  that  he 
bought  a  few  plants  in  1892,  and  set 
them  in  a  bleak  situation  on  the  east 
bank  of  Grass  Lake,  in  order  to  test  the 
hardiness  of  the  variety.  They  have  done 
exceedingly  well,  and  seem  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  He  does  not  allude  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  plants . 

Speaking  of  the  short  life  of  the  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplar,  because  it  is  so  subject  to 
borers,  Henry  Hicks,  of  Westbury,  L.  I., 
writes  us  that  he  kills  them  in  a  simple 
way.  He  opens  the  entrance  to  the  hole 
with  a  penknife,  injects  a  few  drops  of 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  then  plugs  up  the 
hole  at  once  with  putty.  Borers  in  all 
other  infested  trees  might,  of  course,  be 
treated  in  the  same  way . 

Mb.  S.  T.  Walker,  of  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.,  a  sweet  pea  specialist,  writes  us 
that,  for  a  time,  the  new  dwarf  pea, 
Cupid,  “  outbloomed  everything.”  After 
a  heavy  rain  of  a  few  days,  many  of  the 
plants  blighted  and  were  in  part  or 
wholly  killed.  He  concludes  from  this 
that  it  may  have  a  weak  constitution, 
as  Cupid  was  the  only  one  among  100 
varieties  to  be  so  affected . 

An  agreeable  surprise  among  new 
flowers  is  the  California  violet,  a  small 
plant  of  which  was  sent  to  us  last  spring, 
by  H.  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
now  a  little  round  clump  over  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  a  foot  high,  the 
leaves  being  large,  dark  green  and 
healthy.  What  pleases  us  most  about 
this  violet,  is  that  it  is  bearing  many 
flowers  now  (October  9)  after  we  have 
had  several  stinging  frosts.  The  flowers 
are  of  goodly  size — nearly  an  inch  across 
— of  a  purplish  violet  color,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fragrant.  The  stems  are  long 
and  strong,  so  that  the  flowers  may  the 
more  effectively  be  used  for  bouquets. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  plant  is 
hardy  or  not . 
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Don’t 

Suffer 

any  longer  from 

Asthma 

It  is  needless. 


Never  mind  if  you  have  “tried  every¬ 
thing  ”  and  failed.  Never  mind  if  you 
feel  discouraged  and  hopeless.  Never 
mind  if  your  case  has  seemed  incurable. 
Try  once  more  and  you  will  never  re¬ 
gret  it.  We  will  tell  you  frankly  if  we 
can’t  help  you. 


“  This  Is  one  of  the  happiest  summers  I 
have  seen  in  30  years.  No  asthma,  sleep 
good  good  appetite,  and  work  hard— why 
not  be  happy  after  so  many  years’  suffer¬ 
ing  with  that  terrible  asthma?  My  family 
doctor  says, '  What  a  miracle '  i  ” 

THOS.  J.  BBABBURN. 

Bose,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  TO 

Dr.  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOB  PARTICULARS 


Companion  For  Dark  Hours 


worth  having  is  a 


Dietz  Crystal  Lantern 

Equipped  with  side  lift,  heavy  square  tubes,  strong  joints, 
glass  oil  pot;  clean  and  never  leaking;  shows  when  oil  is 
needed;  heavy  wire  guard,  best  globe  and  burner,  securely 
locked  down;  a  typical  DIETZ  LANTERN. 

Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  sell  you  a  cheap  article  of  some 
other  make.  Insist  on  having  a  D I ETZ.  Established  1840. 
Write  for  our  free  pocltet  catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  St. ,  New  York. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Practical  farmers  say  it  is  the  best.  Fence 
in  use  seven  years  still  in  lirst-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  portable  fence. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Bush  St.,  Peoria.  HI. 


A  Campaign  of  Education 

For  t  n  years  we  have  carried  it  on,  and 
with  wonderful  success. 

Competitors  at  first  scoffed  at  our  claim, 
that  elasticity  was  absolutely  necessary  In  a 
wire  fence.  Now  they  are  tumbling  over  one 
another  to  prove  they  have  it.  No  matter  if 
it  Is  all  bunched  in  one  panel,  It’s  a  move  in 
the  right,  direction. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


INFORMATION 


GOLD! 


Worth  It's  Weight  in 

For  vonr  name  and  address  o"n  a  postal  card,  we  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  make  the  best  wire  fence 
on  earth,  horse-high,  bull-strong  and 
pig-tight,  at  the  actual  wholesale  cost  of  wire. 

Kitselman  Bros.  BoxB.  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE: 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  4,  1897; 
Regular  and  Special  begin  September  26,  189T. 
For  Announcement  address 

I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  WINTER  WHEAT 


you  should  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  one  which  will 

PRODUCE  THAT  STRONQ  GROWTH  OF  ROOT  so  necessary 
to  enable  the  plant  to  stand  the  rigors  of  winter.  The 
residum  left  in  the  soil  WILL  HELP  THE  CROP  through 
the  coming  season  and  Insure  a  good  catch  of  grass.  Or.  r'|ov,n|om|  flhin 

We  recommend  a  line  which  meets  every  requirement.  Cleveland  Dryer  GO.,  GlevelanU,  UniO. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 


WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buy  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 


All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 


Offer  No.  200- 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $4.50.  { 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch,  / 
men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com-  S 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding  ) 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  he  greatest  im-  / 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  ( 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  ) 
The  case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  . 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  l 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50.  ( 

Offer  No.  201. 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $10. 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust  ) 
proof;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15/ 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  ( 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements.  ( 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for  ) 

$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra.  / 

Offer  No.  202. 

Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $13.50.  / 

The  AmericanWatch  Company,  at  Waltham,  has  ( 
made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  15-jewel  move-  ) 
ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our  / 
readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and  ( 
offer  the  following-described  bargains.  \ 

No.  202  Is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com-  ) 
pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring,  / 
hardened  and  tempered  In  form.  White  porcelain 
dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-filled,  \ 
engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  case.  War-  '/ 
ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We  ) 
will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery  ( 
guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50. 

Offer  No.  209. 

Ladies’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50 
No.  209  Is  a  Ladies’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years.  ) 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  Improvements.  Price,  de-  . 
livery  guaranteed,  $13.50. 


“Crescent  Street.” 

Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  Is  called 
“  Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
very  finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by 
expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in 
construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 
in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “  the  finest  full-plate 
movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re¬ 
cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 
cap,  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
balance,  thus  saving  many  bills  for  cleaning. 
These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
ruby  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings.  They  contain 
compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 
Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  aud  tempered  in 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial, 
made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 
genuine. 

No.  203.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only) . $52.90 

No.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  37.00 

No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  206.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  27.86 

No.  207.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  Face  dust-proof  case .  25.00 

Offer  No.  208. 

Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 

The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 
Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  aud  the  hands 
of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 
will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  Fertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
\Ye  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  ot  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  ntme  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  OCTOBER  31,  1896. 


PLEASE  ANSWER  THIS. 

To  what  extent  has  the  rise  in  the  price  of  icheat  helped 
you  or  the  farmers  in  your  township  or  county  ?  What 
proportion  of  the  crop  remains  on  hand?  What  is  the 
price  in  your  market  as  compared  with  the  price  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1  ?  Will  the  increased  price  amount  to  enough  to 
pay  your  taxes  or  mortgage  interest  ? 

© 

WHAT  CAN  I  DO? 

Who  are  you  ?  If  you  are  a  man  with  eyes,  ears, 
legs  and  tongue  of  average  capacity,  you  can  secure 
a  new  subscription  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 

WHAT  GOOD  WILL  IT  DO  ME? 

Why,  you  may  retain  the  usual  commission,  or 
take  your  choice  of  the  following  books  : 

Price,  Cloth. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture . $1.00 

American  Grape  Training .  .75 

The  New  Potato  Culture . \ _ ”  .75 

The  Business  Hen . 75 


Your  work  will  count.  Read  “Single  Strands”  on 
page  728. 

© 

It  might  be  well  for  apple  growers  to  consider  the 
suggestion  contained  in  Mr.  Green’s  article  on  the 
next  page,  in  regard  to  markets  for  apples  in  the 
South.  There  may  be  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  apples  are  not  grown,  but  will  be  needed,  and 
these  may  furnish  a  much  better  market  than  the 
great  cities,  or  the  European  markets,  to  which  the 
bulk  of  apples  seem  to  be  tending.  Investigate  some 
of  these  before  shipping  1 

o 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  a  description  of  the  great 
chestnut  orchard  of  H.  M.  Engle,  at  Marietta,  Pa, 
Mr.  Eagle  sends  us  this  report  of  this  year’s  prospect : 

So  far  as  tree  growth  in  the  forest  is  concerned,  it  is  a  success. 
Their  bearing  habit  is  also  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  past  few 
years,  the  weevil  has  been  unusually  destructive.  Should  they 
continue  thus,  or  get  worse,  chestnut  culture  on  sprout  land  would 
be  discouraging.  On  planted  trees  away  from  chestnut  timber 
land,  we  find  very  little  damage  from  this  cause. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Eagle’s  orchard  is  on 
“  sprout  land”.  The  wild  chestnut  trees  were  cut  off, 
and  improved  varieties  were  grafted  on  the  sprouts 
which  grew  from  the  stumps.  It  will  be  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  if  an  insect  is  able  to  offset,  by  its  destructive 
work,  the  many  advantages  of  this  method. 

© 

Mr.  Hodgman’s  articles  on  swamp  lands  lead  us  to 
refer  again  to  the  vast  quantities  of  plant-food  that 
are  held  in  swamps,  marshes  and  other  low  places. 
These  spots  have,  for  many  years,  received  the  leach- 
ings  from  the  higher  ground  that  surrounds  them, 
and  this  soluble  fertility  has  been  stored  away  for 
future  use  just  as  a  barrel  of  earth  under  an  ash 
“  leach”  would  hold  the  potash  that  washed  out  by 
water.  Yet,  as  they  stand,  these  low  places  are  of 
no  value  to  agriculture.  Nothing  but  coarse  and 
worthless  vegetation  will  grow  there,  because  the 
soil  is  too  wet  and  sour.  Acidity  and  dampness  stand 
in  the  swamp  like  dogs  in  the  manger,  and  keep  use¬ 
ful  plants  from  feeding  upon  the  plant-food  that  has 
been  stolen  out  of  their  own  feeding  place.  The 
swamp  must  be  dried  and  “  sweetened  ”  before  it  can 
work  for  the  farmer.  One  way  to  do  it  is  to  haul  the 
“  muck  ”  or  swamp' soil  out  upon  dry  ground,  mix  it 
with  lime,  potash  and  bone,  put  it  in  piles  and  start 
it  into  a  ferment.  In  that  way,  you  may  make  it 
equal  to  manure,  ton  for  ton.  Another,  and  better, 
way  is  to  go  down  into  the  swamp  and  drain  off  the 
water.  Dry  it  out  and  work  air-slaked  lime  into  the 
surface  soil.  Take  the  crops  to  the  soil,  instead  of 
taking  the  soil  to  the  crop.  A  five-acre  swamp  that  is 
capable  of  drainage,  is  also  capable  of  producing  as 


large  a  crop  a>  any  10-acre  upland  field  on  your  farm. 
Get  up  fresh  courage  by  going  down  into  the  swamp. 
You  may  be  thankful  that  Nature  has  held  out  a  hand 
in  that  low  place  in  which  to  catch  a  part  of  the 
fertilizer  and  manure  your  neighbor  puts  on  his  hills. 

© 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  the  price  of  wheat  has 
been  slowly  rising.  On  several  occasions,  it  has  gone 
up  with  a  jump  and,  to-day,  the  price  in  New  York  is 
about  15  cents  per  bushel  above  the  recorded  price 
two  months  ago.  The  price  has  also  risen  in  the 
English  markets  in  consequence  of  reported  shortage 
in  the  Indian  crop.  So  far  as  public  statistics  may  be 
relied  on,  it  seems  likely  that  the  last  total  wheat 
crop  of  the  world  is  considerably  less  than  the 
previous  one,  and  there  will,  evidently,  be  a  demand 
from  England  and  India  for  all  the  wheat  and  flour 
this  country  can  spare.  It  is  not  safe  yet  to  estimate 
as  to  the  probable  course  of  prices.  Far  more  satis¬ 
factory  estimates  can  be  made  after  the  election. 
Just  at  present,  some  one  is  making  money  out  of 
wheat.  To  what  extent  is  the  farmer  helped  by  the 
increase  in  price?  That  is  the  question  which  most 
concerns  us,  and  we  welcome  the  actual  figures  from 
any  of  our  wheat-growing  readers  to  show  whether 
this  extra  price  has  brought  extra  money  into  their 
pockets.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  accurate  re¬ 
ports  from  individuals. 

On  pages  730  and  731,  we  present  a  symposium  from 
some  of  the  winners  in  the  dairy  contest  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  They  tell  us  how  their  butter  was 
made,  and  describe  the  cows  and  the  feed  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  milk.  We  call  particular  attention  to  Mr. 
Van  Alstyne’s  note.  His  butter'  scored  100,  and  he 
gives  us  in  detail  the  operations  required  to  duplicate 
it.  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  butter  won  one  of  the  prizes, 
also  tells  us  how  he  proceeds  to  obtain  good  cus¬ 
tomers.  Among  other  forms  of  advertising,  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  much  enlarged,  is  distributed  through  the 
towns  nearby : 

THIS  BUTTER 


Is  made  at  East  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  by  the  “  Separator 
Proci  8s,”  under  our  own  supervision.  To  be  genuine, 
“  J”  must  be  plainly  stamped  in  the  butter  on  top 
of  each  package.  We  have  pure  water  and  aim  at 
the  strictest  cleanliness  in  its  manufacture.  If  it 
pleases  you,  order  another  package  of 


who  ha....  the  exclusive  sale  of  our  butter.  If  you 
wish  to  return  this  package,  thoroughly  cleanse  it. 

If  at  any  time  you  do  not  find  our  butter  at  the  usual 
place,  write  to  us  at  once,  and  we  will  either  inform 
you  where  you  can  get  it,  or  bring  it  to  you. 

This  is  put  on  every  jar  of  butter,  and  also  used  on  a 
card.  Farmers  might  well  use  more  printer’s  ink  in 
these  forms.  The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  make  an 
article  that  you  can  honestly  talk  about.  Having 
done  that,  a  good  supply  of  attractive  advertising 
matter,  well  placed,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  attract 
trade. 

© 

Farmers  must  not  think  that  their  business  is  the 
only  one  that  has  suffered  of  late  years  from  low 
prices  and  heavy  cost  of  transportation.  A  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturer  recently  told  us  that  he  pays  $22 
for  a  car-load  of  coal,  while  the  freight  on  the  car  is 
$80.  In  other  words,  it  costs  nearly  four  times  the 
actual  value  of  the  fuel  to  haul  it  from  the  mines. 
This  man’s  product  formerly  sold  at  12  cents  a  pound 
or  over.  Now,  it  must  be  sold  at  five  cents.  In  order 
to  save  the  awful  cost  of  fuel,  he  is  going  back  to  the 
old-time  custom  of  utilizing  the  power  of  the  stream 
that  supplies  water  to  his  factory,  and  has  put  in 
water  wheels  which,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  can  develop 
300  horse-power.  A  farmer  with  a  running  stream  or 
a  swamp  on  his  farm,  may  follow  this  manufacturer’s 
example,  and  use  the  now  wasted  water  power  to 
enable  him  to  double  the  producing  capacity  of  his 
best  fields. 

O 

In  1875,  there  were,  in  this  country,  43,951,000  peo¬ 
ple.  At  that  time,  each  individual  required  11.90 
pounds  of  raw  cotton,  5  38  bushels  of  wheat,  18.66 
bushels  of  corn,  43.6  pounds  of  sugar,  7.08  pounds  of 
coffee,  1.44  pound  of  tea,  and  6.71  gallons  of  malt 
liquor.  In  other  words,  that  was  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption,  or  the  total  of  these  articles  used  during 
the  year  divided  by  the  total  population.  In  1895, 
the  population  had  increased  to  69,753,000,  while  the 
individual  requirement  was  22.48  pounds  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton,  4  54  bushels  of  wheat,  16.98  bushels  of  corn,  62.6 
pounds  of  sugar,  9.22  pounds  of  coffee,  1.38  pound  of 
tea,  and  14  95  gallons  of  malt  liquors.  Thus  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen  is  eating  more  sugar,  using  more  cotton, 
drinking  more  coffee  and  liquor,  and  eating  less  wheat 
and  corn  than  he  did  20  years  ago.  The  decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  flour  and  meal  is,  we  think,  partly 
accounted  for  in  the  increased  use  of  the  “cereal” 


preparations  and  potatoes.  We  observe  that  most 
families  of  our  acquaintance  eat  less  bread  than  they 
formerly  did. 

© 

About  a  year  ago,  M.  Crawford  told  us  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  fruit  strawberries  every  month 
in  the  year.  It  is  evident,  from  the  notes  on  page 
722,  that  some  of  our  friends  are  learning  how  to 
make  the  strawberry  plant  work  right  up  to  the  time 
of  frost,  in  the  open  ground.  Ye*rs  ago,  it  was 
thought  that  30  days  was  a  long  fruiting  season  for 
strawberries.  The  remaining  335  days  of  the  plant’s 
year  were  devoted  to  “rest  and  recreation.”  Now  it 
seems  that  people  are  learning  better,  and  with  new 
varieties  and  new  methods  of  culture,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  the  plants  do  double  duty.  That  is 
right.  When  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  harness 
the  water  that  flows  under  his  mill,  or  to  sift  the 
smoke  that  issues  from  his  chimney,  and  the  farmer 
must  go  to  the  neglected  swamp  for  fertility,  the 
fruit  grower  may  well  study  to  make  his  strawberry 
vines  bear  a  second  crop.  The  strawberry  is  about 
the  only  crop  that  is  never  “  out  of  season”.  It  will 
sell  at  any  time. 

O 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  makes  the  following  list  of 
“  educational  exhibits  ”  provided  by  the  Illinois  Board 
of  Agriculture  at  the  last  Illinois  State  Fair  : 

The  Petrified  Woman. 

A  Circus  with  Oriental  “  Dancing”  Girls. 

Largest  Den  of  Snakes  in  the  World. 

Oriental  **  Dances  ”  and  other  attractions. 

‘‘He,  She,  or  It  ”  (with  nude  view  for  10  cents  extra— “ purely 
for  scientific  purposes”). 

Black  Africa. 

Snide-jewelry  vender. 

Wild  Jim,  the  Texas  Cowboy. 

Twentieth  Century  “  Dancing  ”  Girls,  and  the  Lady  with  the 
Horse’s  Mane. 

Living  Pictures. 

The  Lion-Clawed  Mexican  Wild  Man,  and  the  Wild  Double 
Woman. 

At  the  same  fair,  the  board  invited  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  to  hold  a  convention  on  the  ground  ! 
W e  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  society  denounced  these 
indecent  exhibits,  and  put  itself  on  record  as  hostile 
to  the  fair  while  thus  managed.  It  is  high  time  for 
self-respecting  people  to  take  a  hand  in  this  matter, 
and  boycott  all  fairs  that  give  “  freaks  and  fakirs  ” 
the  choice  of  positions.  Farmers  can  get  along  without 
these  exhibitions  !  Down  with  them  ! 

O 

BREVITIES. 

The  watcher  in  the  desert— far  removed 
From  old-time  home  and  friends— with  thoughts  that  bring 
But  saddened  memories  of  forms  beloved 
Which  closely  to  imagination  cling, 

The  farmer  in  the  lonely  hillside  glen, 

The  sailor  on  the  vast,  unmeasured  sea, 

These  lonely  ones— denied  the  sight  of  men— 

Turn  to  the  stars  for  hope  and  sympathy. 

For,  from  those  calm  and  tender  eyes  of  night— 

God’s  windows— shines  a  message  clear  and  true 
From  friends  and  loved  ones  standing  in  the  sight 
Of  one  who  guides  them  all  their  journey  through. 

And  so,  to  lonely  ones — fainthearted,  sore, 

On  desert,  farm  or  on  the  restless  sea, 

The  silent,  steadfast  stars  will  evermore 
Give  hope  and  comfort  from  their  mystery. 

How  is  the  grass  seeding  7 

A  stony  hillside  will  put  a  metal  wheel  on  its  mettle. 

The  tobacco-eating  habit  leads  a  man  to  littery  chewing. 

Does  your  fall  lawn  look  forlorn  ?  Brighten  it  up  a  little! 

What  is  handsomer  than  an  oak  leaf  after  the  first  biting  frost? 

Read  Prof.  Roberts’s  article  on  feeding  cows— page  721.  Think 
it  over. 

What  incubator  maker  will  guarantee  uniform  heat  all  through 
his  machine  ? 

We  believe  that  forest  leaves  used  in  the  stable,  will  leave  the 
manure  richer. 

Advice  to  the  potato  planter:  “  Don’t  give  up  the  skip.'*  Raise 
a  corn  stalk  on  it. 

Yes,”  said  the  scales,  as  they  weighed  the  old  hen,  “lam 
great  on  fowl  tips.” 

Our  readers  are  beginning  to  tell  us  why  they  keep  certain 
breeds  of  live  stock.  Let’s  have  a  full  statement  ! 

See  what  the  little  beavers  have  done  in  Mr.  Hodgman’s  coun-1 
try— page  719.  Wonder  if  any  of  your  work  is  going  to  show  in 
after  years! 

Mr.  Gale,  page  719,  thinks  the  manufacturer  should  take  the 
risk  of  breakdown  of  his  goods.  He  should,  certainly,  assume  a 
fair  share  of  it 

We  believe  that  a  shipment  of  Keiffer  pears  to  England,  unless 
they  were  distinctly  marked,  “for  canning”,  would  give  American 
pears  a  bad  black  eye. 

This  season  has  been  a  great  “  starter  ”  for  Crimson  clover. 
The  little  tubercles  on  the  roots  will  cure  the  consumption  of 
nitrogen  by  previous  crops. 

For  many  years,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  made  annual  estimates  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  world.  This  year,  he  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  prices  must  continue  to  improve. 

Read  the  hog  reports  on  page  729.  One  man  says  that  the 
amount  of  “try”  for  improvement  is  not  very  noticeable.  Another 
thinks  tbatit  is  better  to  use  the  Berkshire  than  to  try  to  “  reor¬ 
ganize”  the  Poland-China. 

That  is  a  curious  fact  about  the  tuberculin  test  mentioned  on 
page  720.  A  second  test,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  first  one,  will 
not  cause  a  reaction  in  some  cows.  This,  certainly,  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  tuberculin  starts  “  latent  germs  into  active  life.” 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD. 

Fruit  handlers  here  seem  to  like  to  handle  the 
Keiffer  pear  because  it  keeps  so  well ;  they  say  that 
it  will  keep  all  winter  if  it  has  half  a  chance,  which 
gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  some  other  varieties. 
One  expert  told  me  that  no  other  variety  is  so  good 
for  canning,  not  even  the  Bartlett.  But  he  says  that 
there  is  a  big  difference  in  Keiffers  ;  they  must  be 
well  grown  and  well  matured  to  be  good,  even  for 
canning.  Keiffers  are  selling  with  the  low  priced 
varieties. 

X  X  X 

An  English  fruit  dealer  told  me  that  he  would  be 
able  to  handle  a  great  many  more  American  apples 
if  he  could  depend  on  getting  what  his  customers 
wanted.  They  are  particular  about  varieties,  want¬ 
ing  mostly  the  fine,  red  kinds.  Then,  too,  there  is 
such  a  variation  in  the  methods  of  sorting  and  pack¬ 
ing  !  The  man  who  does  this*  work  uniformly  and 
well,  and  puts  up  the  varieties  that  the  English  mar¬ 
ket  demands,  will  have  a  good  outlet  for  his  fruit 
every  year,  glut  or  no  glut. 

X  X  X 

Still  receivers  complain  that  a  great  deal  of  insuf¬ 
ficiently  fattened  poultry  is  sent  in.  It  is  poor  busi¬ 
ness  policy.  Corn  is  too  cheap  to  give  any  one  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  doing  it.  Skin  and  bones  always  sell  for  low 
prices.  Soup  meat  is  mostly  bones,  and  those  who 
buy  it  do  so  because  it  is  cheap.  Don’t  send  bones  to 
market !  Put  some  of  that  cheap  corn  on  them  first ! 
It’ll  pay  you  to  do  it ! 

t  X  X 

As  cold  weather  comes  on,  shippers  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  should  use  more  care  in  protecting  their 
goods  from  frost.  Every  year,  in  the  late  fall  and 
early  winter,  I  see  hundreds  of  barrels  of  onions, 
potatoes,  apples  and  other  stuff,  which  have  been 
practically  ruined  by  freezing.  Loss  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  are  sure  to  result  if  proper  precautions  be  not 
taken. 

X  X  X 

That  this  has  been  a  good  season  for  cauliflower, 
the  fine  stock  in  market  abundantly  proves.  The 
heads  are  of  large  size,  very  even,  solid  and  white. 
The  price  is  reasonable,  too,  for  such  a  choice 
vegetable.  The  Snowball  seems  to  be  the  leading 
variety.  A  large  part  of  the  receipts  come  from 
Long  Island. 

X  X  X 

I  saw  some  very  fine-looking  eggs  in  a  commission 
house,  and  inquired  the  price.  It  was  named — some¬ 
thing  below  the  quoted  price  for  fresh  laid.  “But 
you  ought  to  get  more,”  I  said.  “Oh,  no  ;  these  are 
not  strictly  fresh  laid  !  They  are  good  eggs,  and 
might  pass  for  fresh,  but  they  are  not,  and  we  don’t 
sell  them  for  such.”  Such  frankness  is  as  refreshing 
as  it  is  rare. 

X  X  X 

Before  the  fresh  vegetables  from  the  North  are  out 
of  the  market,  one  sees  those  from  the  South  ready, 
not  only  to  take  their  places,  but  to  crowd  them  out. 
Already  green  peas  and  string  beans  are  coming  from 
Charleston  and  Norfolk,  cucumbers  and  egg  plant 
from  Florida,  and  other  vegetables  from  various 
places.  Florida  will  soon  begin  sending  strawberries, 
and  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables  will  soon  be 
here.  Ours  is  a  perpetual  market.  F.  h.  v. 


A  STRIKING  EXHIBIT  Oh  APPLES. 

MADE  BY  THE  GENEVA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

By  far  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  Fair  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  was  the  show 
of  fruits  and  flowers  which,  with  weekly  changes, 
lasted  during  nearly  the  entire  month  of  October. 
But  the  most  notable  of  this  part,  was  the  display  of 
fruits,  especially  apples,  made  by  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station;  that  of  apples  has,  probably,  never 
been  excelled,  if,  indeed,  it  has  ever  been  equaled. 
It  was  the  best  educational  exhibit  of  its  kind  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  superintendent  of  the  fruit  de¬ 
partment,  Mr.  E.  G.  Fowler,  said  that  it  was  the 
grandest  show  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  collection  comprised  225  varieties.  They  were 
not  such  overgrown  specimens  as  we  sometimes  see 
at  fairs,  but  were  selected  as  being  typical  of  the 
different  varieties  in  shape,  size,  color  and  general 
characteristics.  It  was  intended  as  an  educational 
exhibit.  Among  the  whole  number,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  single  imperfect  specimen.  Many 
of  the  varieties  were  of  little  known  kinds,  like  the 
Honk,  which  are  being  tested.  Some  of  these  are 
proving  valuable,  others  are  not.  Among  older  kinds, 
many  were  so  fair  and  perfect,  as  hardly  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  old  acquaintances.  I  haven’t  seen  such 
Esopus  Spitzenburgs  in  a  long  time — large,  fair  and 


highly  colored,  just  such  specimens  as  were  grown 
years  ago  when  the  apple  grower  didn’t  have  to  wage 
a  continual  warfare  against  insects  and  fungi.  The 
Northern  Spys  would  hardly  be  recognised  as  such, 
by  the  growers  of  many  of  those  we  see  in  market,  so 
fair,  smooth  and  well  colored  were  they.  The  Green 
Newtown  Pippin  was  a  model,  and  if  the  growers 
could  only  export  such  specimens  as  these,  the  old- 
time  prestige  of  this  variety  would  be  regained.  Mr. 
Fowler  called  especial  attention  to  Dowoing’s  Winter 
Maiden’s  Blush,  a  most  beautiful  apple,  and  one 
whose  looks  do  not  belie  its  quality.  Rome  Beauty  is 
another  variety,  which  he  says  is  well  worthy  of  more 
extended  cultivation. 

And  all  this  perfection  is  an  illustration  of  what 
may  be  gained  by  good,  intelligent  culture  and  thor¬ 
ough  spraying.  The  ground  in  the  orchards  was 
stirred  frequently  with  the  harrow,  and  Crimson 
clover  has  been  sown  on,  at  least,  a  portion  of  it.  The 
trees  on  which  these  apples  grew  were  sprayed  five 
times,  and  the  results  ought  to  convince  any  one  that 
spraying  pays.  Some  contend  that  it  has  not  shown 
so  mush  benefit  the  past  season  ;  but  this  has  been  an 
exceptional  season  in  many  ways,  and  there  may  not 
have  been  so  great  a  need  for  it  this  year.  Still,  the 
orchardist  who  persists  in  spraying  every  year  is 
bound  to  win  in  the  long  run. 

Of  grapes,  the  showing  was  only  of  the  newer  types, 
no  attempt  being  made  to  display  the  older,  well- 
known  varieties.  It  included  about  40  different  kinds, 
and  the  appearance  and  quality  betokened  the  same 
careful  culture  that  marked  the  display  of  apples. 

A  curious-looking  fruit  was  the  Japan  Russet  pear. 
Its  shape  and  general  appearance  were  much  that  of 
a  Russet  apple,  except  that  the  stem  was  longer  and 
more  slender.  It  is  not  of  good  quality  for  eating, 
but  is  used  for  crossing  to  obtain  new  seedlings. 
Madame  Von  Siebold  and  Daimyo  were  other  pears  in 
this  class  that  are  being  tested. 

A  number  of  new  quinces  which  are  being  tried, 
varied  greatly  in  appearance.  The  D’Alger  and  Sweet 
Winter  were  the  most  striking,  the  latter  said  to  be 
a  very  promising  variety. 

One  could  but  wish  that  a  catalogue  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  fruits  might  have  been  provided,  giving  their 
characteristics,  and  enabling  one  to  learn  more  of 
them  than  could  be  done  by  simply  looking  at  them. 
The  quality,  season,  etc.,  were  all  left  to  be  discovered 
as  best  one  might,  when,  really,  these  are  the  most 
important  considerations.  Perhaps  these  will  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  bulletin  giving  the  details  of  culture  and 
treatment,  so  that  all  may  be  enabled  to  profit  by 
these  painstaking  efforts.  f.  h  y. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  COLD  STORAGE. 

I  have  recently  had  a  talk  with  the  manager  of  a 
cold  storage  house  at  Olney,  Ill.  Here  are  some  of 
the  facts  learned  from  him  : 

No  system  of  cold  storage  in  which  ice  is  used,  or 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  rooms  at  an 
even  temperature  by  ventilation  or  other  methods  of 
this  kind,  is  successful.  The  only  successful  method 
of  refrigeration  is  by  steam  power  and  ammonia,  the 
same  method  as  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
ice,  and  the  same  as  that  used  in  all  large  cities  in 
breweries.  Mr.  Olney  has  constructed  his  building 
about  150x100  feet,  at  an  expense  of  $12,000  for  the 
building  alone.  The  engines  and  other  machinery 
cost  $38,000  ;  but  this  plant  is  larger  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  ordinary,  since  it  is  used  for  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  ice  in  addition  to  the  cold  storage.  The  cold 
storage  house  is,  in  fact,  an  afterthought,  and  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  ice-making  department. 

A  cold  storage  house  of  a  capacity  of  10,000  barrels 
of  apples,  would  require  a  15-horse  power  engine,  and 
the  total  cost  for  building  and  fully  equipping,  would 
be  $25,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  will  not  be  profita¬ 
ble  for  any  fruit  grower  to  build  cold  storage  houses 
for  his  own  fruit  alone,  unless  he  is  a  very  large 
grower  ;  but  a  company  could  organize  that  might  be 
made  profitable,  where  several  fruit  growers  could 
join  together,  and  put  up  a  building  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Olney ’s  building  is  constructed  with  a  solid 
brick  wall,  18  inches  thick.  On  the  inside  of  this 
wall,  he  attaches  2x4  studding,  leaving  a  four- inch 
space,  which  is  filled  with  mineral -wool  (mineral  wool 
is  simply  the  waste  of  blast  furnaces,  on  which  a 
fierce  flow  of  steam  is  applied  when  in  a  molten 
state,  which  transforms  the  waste  into  something 
like  wool).  This  is  a  cheap  production,  and  he  tells 
me  that  he  would  place  it  between  the  studdings  of  a 
dwelling  were  he  constructing  one,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  out  cold,  rats  and  other  vermin.  This 
studding  is  first  covered  with  matched  maple  boards, 
over  which  is  tacked  building  paper  ;  over  this  paper, 
is  another  course  of  maple  boards.  On  to  this,  more 
2x4  scantlings  are  nailed,  but  this  time,  flatwise, 
leaving  a  two-inch  space,  which  is  also  filled  with 
mineral  wool.  Over  this  middle  board,  boards  are 
again  nailed,  and  over  these  boards  two  coatings  of 


waterproof  building  paper,  then  another  sheathing 
of  maple  boards.  Mr.  Olney  states  that  the  paper 
and  wood  of  such  a  building  should  have  no  odor. 
Pine  lumber  would  scent  butter  or  apples  stored  in 
such  a  building. 

The  temperature  for  storing  apples  is  kept  at  33 
degrees  without  any  variation  night  or  day,  month  in 
and  month  out.  Into  this  building,  he  can  put  a  soft, 
ripe  apple  in  October,  and  take  it  out  a  year  from  that 
date  without  its  having  changed  its  condition  a  par¬ 
ticle.  He  stored  his  apples  six  feet  deep,  solid,  over 
the  entire  room,  without  any  barrels  or  other  pack¬ 
ages.  It  is  necessary  that  the  building  should  be 
erected  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  plan,  and  nothing 
must  be  cheated  or  slighted,  for  a  slight  defect  will 
render  success  impossible. 

Mr.  Olney  recommends  that  apple  growers  place 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  their  first-class  apples  in  cold 
storage  until  next  April  or  June.  If  there  is  no  large 
city  with  cold  storage  near  by,  one  can  arrange  with 
commission  houses  at  almost  any  large  city  to  store 
apples  in  cold  storage.  The  cost  at  Rochester  is  45 
cents  per  barrel  for  cold  storage  until  June  1,  40  cents 
until  April. 

Mr.  Olney  thinks  that  southern  markets  will  be 
better  than  European  markets  this  year  for  apples  ; 
for  this  reason,  it  might  be  well  to  store  at  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore  or  Richmond,  or  some  of  the  southern 
points,  in  cold  storage. 

Apples  can  be  kept  in  cold  storage  in  barrels  or  in 
bulk  equally  well.  When  barrels  of  apples  are  kept 
in  cold  storage  several  months,  they  will  shrink, 
which  necessitates,  when  necessary  to  ship,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  one  head,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  apples 
to  supply  the  shortage  occasioned  by  shrinkage. 
This  a  commission  house  will  look  after,  if  one  so 
arrange.  Apples  kept  in  cold  storage  will  not  keep 
very  long  after  being  removed,  especially  if  removed 
after  warm  weather ;  therefore,  they  should  be 
shipped  at  once  to  the  market  on  removing.  The 
European  market,  at  present,  is  depressed,  owing  to 
the  large  shipments. 

A  season,  like  this,  of  large  crops,  and  scarcity  of 
money,  necessitates  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
producer  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  do.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that,  in  such  a  season,  it  is  unwise  to  attempt 
to  force  fruit  upon  the  market  as  soon  as  it  is  picked. 
At  this  season,  everybody  is  attempting  to  make  a 
sale,  and  the  result  is  that  the  market  is  demoralized  ; 
cold  storage  would  seem  to  be  the  remedy.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Bartlett,  Duchess  and  other  varieties 
of  pears  should  be  placed  in  cold  storage,  where  they 
can  be  kept  at  least  a  year  in  perfect  condition.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  fruit  pursue  this  course,  and  this  is  the  method 
by  which  they  secure  their  largest  profits. 

Mr.  Olney  would  not  ship  to  Europe  in  any  event 
before  December  or  January,  since  he  considers  the 
weather  previous  to  that  date  too  warm  for  such  a 
long  shipment.  Further  than  this,  the  European  local 
supply  is  enough  early  in  the  season,  without  the 
large  amounts  sent  in  by  distant  producers,  who  are 
not  well  informed.  Charles  a.  green. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Do  you  want  work  at  $10  a  week  and  expenses  paid  ?  If  you 
do,  and  are  willing  to  work,  send  your  address  to  Tub  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Ridleys’  big  department  store  offer  to  send  their  Fashion  Maga¬ 
zine  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  free,  in  their  advertisement  on  last  page. 
They  promptly  till  all  mail  orders  so  that  country  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  “shop”  in  New  York  City,  and  get  latest  styles 
and  fashions.  The  address  is  Edward  Ridley  &  Sons,  321  Grand 
Street,  New  York. 

Tue  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  have 
set  aside  a  number  of  gift  wagons,  and  so  arranged  that  No.  367  S 
will  be  entitled  to  one  free.  In  their  advertisement  in  Tue  R. 
N.-Y.  of  October  17,  we  misplaced  the  figures  and  made  it  read 
376  S.  As  the  error  was  ours,  we  hope  No.  376  S  will  not  hold  the 
company  responsible,  as  No.  367  S  is  the  one  entitled  to  it. 

Tue  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  have  issued  a  series  of 
pamphlets  describing  and  illustrating  the  farm  machinery  made 
by  the  company.  There  are  feed  and  ensilage  cutters,  drag  and 
circular  saws,  horse  powers,  corn  shredders,  etc.  They  also  have 
one  pamphlet  on  the  “  Model  Round  Silo  and  How  to  Build  It.” 
These  booklets  will  be  mailed  free,  postpaid,  to  any  farmer  apply 
ing  for  them. 

Messrs.  Heebner  &  Sons,  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  have  perfected  a 
machine  that  will  crush  and  cut  corn  fodder.  This  is  a  different 
machine  from  the  shredders  so  commonly  sold.  The  stalks  are 
cut  into  short  pieces  and  then  run  through  a  cylinder  which 
smashes  and  crushes  them  into  a  soft,  easily-handled  mass.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  such  treatment  will  increase  the  feeding  value 
of  stalks,  because  it  will  avoid  wastes,  since  the  stock  can  eat 
more.  One  great  value  of  ensilage  is  that  it  is  eaten  up  clean— 
there  are  no  hard  stalks  left  in  the  mangers.  Crushed  fodder  is 
almost  as  readily  eaten  as  ensilage.  Heebner  &  Sons  also  make 
tread-powers,  thrashers  and  ensilage  cutters. 

It  has  been  well  said-that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  heat  in  animal 
bodies  with  boards  or  paper  than  with  hay  or  grain.  This 
demonstrated  truth  put  in  this  homely  way,  set  many  people 
thinking,  and  barns,  stables,  piggeries,  and  henhouses  through 
which  the  winter  winds  formerly  whistled,  are  now  tightly 
boarded  and  lined  with  felt  or  building  paper.  The  P  &  B  Ruber- 
oid  rooting  is  used  largely  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  rooting. 
The  basis  of  this  roofing  is  a  strong  wool  felt,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
absolutely  acid,  alkali  and  waterproof.  One  great  advantage  of 
this  roofing  is  that  it  requires  no  skilled  labor  either  to  put  it  on 
or  repair  it  after  being  damaged  by  an  accident  of  any  kind.  It 
is  made  by  the  Standard  Paint  Co.,  2  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

With  the  dying  of  the  autumn  come  the  “  Indian 
summer  ”  days; 

O’er  all  the  purple  hillsides,  hangs  a  tender  veil  of 
haze, 

The  warmth  of  golden  sunrise,  the  splendor  and 
the  glow 

Of  “Indian  summer  ”  sunset,  like  no  others  that 
we  know. 

A-backward  glance  of  summer,  no,  ’tis  not  the 
summer  day, 

This  richness  and  this  splendor  never  glows  from 
closing  May; 

’Tis. the  frosty,  cool  September,  ’tis  the  summer’s 
brightest  hours, 

Caught  and  ’prisoned  in  these  brief  days,  like  dis¬ 
tilled  perfume  of  flowers. 

The  quiet  of.  each  perfect  day,  that  glows  from 
sun  to  sun, 

Is  like  some  spot  along  the  brook,  where  deep, 
still  waters  run; 

Yet  the  silent  forests  echo  accompanying  sounds 
of  sport, 

The  deep-mouthed  baying  of  the  hounds,  and 
firearms’  report. 

As  we  bask  in  tropic  splendor  of  the  “  Indian 
summer  ”  day, 

A  truant  thought  will  wander, to  the  beauty  passed 
away; 

The  tender  green  of  springtime,  summer  roses 
drenched  with  dews, 

And  the  later  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  brilliant 
autumn  hues. 

The  mosses  and  the  graceful  ferns  still  lend  a 
touch  of  green, 

While  russet  leaf  and  somber  tints,  give  back¬ 
ground  to  the  scene; 

Yet  there’s  something  indescribable,  the  hush, 
the  mellow  light, 

The  calm  like  that  which  lingers  ’round  a  soul 
prepared  for  flight. 

“  Indian  summer  ”  splendor,  though  we  must  let 
you  go, 

Still  in  the  heart  we’ll  cherish  your  beauty  and 
your  glow, 

As  the  memory  of  some  friendship  that  cheered 
us  on  through  life, 

Whose  love  has  e’en  outlasted  earth’s  jealousies 
and  strife.  — Belle  H.  Gardner. 


HAVE  WE  KEPT  IN  STEP  WITH  OUR 
HUSBANDS ? 

AS  time  rolls  along,  and  we  note  the 
improvement  in  the  manner  of 
doing  farm  work,  and  the  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  machinery  used  in  doing 
that  work,  in  the  last  40  years  or  so,  it 
would  seem  interesting  to  note  whether 
there  has  been  as  much  improvement  in 
housekeeping,  and  the  manner  of  living, 
in  that  time.  Many  things  now  done  by 
machinery,  were  done  by  hand  then. 
Washing  machines  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  in  farm  houses,  the  pounding  bar¬ 
rel  and  its  clumsy  pestle  filling  that 
place  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  though 
the  heavy,  watersoaked  barrel,  smaller 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  did  not 
look  like  a  suitable  thing  for  a  woman 
to  lift  or  handle.  Wringers  were  still 
to  be  invented.  Kerosene,  with  all  its 
convenience,  comfort,  usefulness  and 
danger  was  on  the  eve  of  reaching  us. 
Whatever  work  the  housewife  did  before 
daylight  or  after  dark,  was  by  the  light 
of  the  tallow  dip  or  molded  candle. 
Meat  was  prepared,  for  sausage  or  mince 
pies,  by  chopping  in  a  wooden  bowl, 
with  a  knife  with  one  wide  blade.  Coffee 
came  green  from  the  grocery,  was 
roasted  in  the  stove  oven  and  ground,  a 
little  at  a  time,  in  a  small  handmill. 
Also  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  etc.,  were 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  and  mill 
at  home. 

Preserving  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat 
in  air-tight  cans  began  about  this  time  ; 
the  farmer’s  wife,  before  this,  put  up  so 
many  gallons  of  preserves,  half  sugar, 
half  fruit,  cooked  until  very  rich  and 
thick,  and  put  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place, 
so  many  gallons  of  pickles,  sweet  and 
sour,  a  quantity  of  jelly  and  apple  but¬ 
ter.  The  rest  of  the  fruit  was  to  be 
dried.  All  sorts  of  contrivances  were 
arranged  for  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  stoves  ana  fireplaces  as  driers,  and, 
as  the  womenfolks  worked  with  aching 
arms  and  blistered  fingers,  the  flies 
feasted  and  multiplied  without  let  or 
hindrance,  as  screens  were  not  in  fashion. 


Sewing  by  hand,  in  a  neat  and  sub¬ 
stantial  manner,  was  only  a  common 
accomplishment  in  those  days,  and,  even 
after  the  sewing  machines  came,  it  was 
many  years  before  they  were  generally 
used  in  the  farm  homes.  Then,  if  Johnnie 
chanced  to  break  a  stitch  in  his  trousers, 
while  playing  ball,  the  garment  did  not 
dissolve  into  its  original  parts,  without 
a  moment’s  warning ;  but  thread  was 
thread,  and  the  stitches  lasted  with  the 
garment.  Women  who  did  tailoring  for 
families  went  from  house  to  house,  not 
only  doing  the  sewing  needed,  but  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  local  page  in  the 
county  paper  of  to-day.  For  many  years 
after  some  of  these  inventions  had  been 
in  use,  the  farmer’s  wife  continued  to 
knit  all  of  the  stockings  and  mittens  for 
her  family,  often  doing  a  few  extra 
pairs,  if  she  were  uncommonly  deft,  to 
trade  with  the  pack  peddler  when  he 
came  along  bending  under  his  heavy 
load.  Now  these  articles  may  be  bought 
already  knitted,  for  very  little  more  than 
the  yarn  is  worth,  and  that  exacting, 
nerve -straining  work  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary.  Now  knitted  underwear  takes 
the  place  of  the  stiff,  uncomfortable 
cotton  cloth,  is  cheaper,  and  much  easier 
to  wash. 

The  flour-sifter,  egg-beater,  tins  with 
removable  bottoms,  double  boilers,  jelly 
press,  the  improved  stoves  with  reser¬ 
voirs  and  other  hot  water  arrangements, 
the  gasoline  and  kerosene  stoves,  and 
alcohol  burners,  the  light,  smooth  gran¬ 
ite  ware,  the  asbestos  plate  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  make  cooking  very  different 
work  ;  and  though  some  of  our  modern 
dishes  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
compounded,  and  should  astonish  even 
the  modern  stomach,  we  venture  to  say, 
on  the  whole,  that  farmers  in  general 
are  living  in  a  more  healthful  way  than 
they  used  to  do. 

Pork  and  various  dishes  containing 
corn  meal  are  not  so  commonly  used  as 
they  were,  and  where  pork  is  used  by 
the  farmer,  it  is  often  of  tender  age  and 
raised  on  sweet  apples  and  clover  in  a 
clean  pasture,  instead  of  the  old  way  of 
stuffing  older  animals  with  corn  until 
very  fat,  while  kept  without  exercise  in 
a  cold,  dirty  pen. 

Fruit,  in  abundance,  is  used  both  win¬ 
ter  and  summer,  the  women  filling  many 
cans  with  vegetables  and,  sometimes, 
with  meat,  with  which  to  fill  in  any  lack 
in  the  fresh  supplies.  The  cereals  are 
used  simply  cooked,  with  a  dressing  of 
sugar  and  cream.  Tne  latter,  by  the 
way,  has  been  pronounced  by  eminent 
physicians  better  than  cod  liver  oil  in 
nutritious  qualities.  A  great  variety  of 
both  vegetables  and  fruits  are  raised,  so 
that  one  need  never  be  at  a  loss  in  hav¬ 
ing  an  appetizing  variety. 

The  old-fashioned  winter  quarters  for 
poultry,  where  the  poor  hen,  not  only 
did  not  produce  eggs,  but  just  endured 
a  miserable  existence  during  the  winter 
months,  have  been  condemned, and  a  more 
humane  treatment  given  for  which  the 
family  have  the  thanks  of  the  poultry  in 
the  form  of  a  well-filled  egg  basket  and 
a  comfortable  table  supply. 

The  housewife  has  been  relieved  of 
the  dairy  work  which  took  so  much  of 
her  mother’s  and  grandmother’s  time. 
The  men,  having  taken  butter-making 
in  hand,  have  learned  that  it  pays  to 
make  it  a  business  the  year  ’round,  and 
not  have  it  an  incidental,  often  an  acci¬ 
dental,  along  with  the  other  work,  as 
it  must  needs  be  when  carried  on  by  a 
woman  who  had  much  housework  and 
small  children  to  look  after.  With  most 
of  us,  also,  more  attention  is  given  to 
convenience  and  purity  of  water  supply, 
thus  lightening  labor  and  increasing 
health. 

The  houses  are  built  more  and  more 
convenient,  with  some  ideas  of  light, 


ventilation  and  comfortable  chambers. 
Chambers  used,  too  often,  to  come  where 
it  happened,  people  sometimes  saying 
that  it  toughened  children  to  sleep  in  a 
cold  room,  though  it  often  took  the 
children  half  of  the  night  to  warm  their 
beds  enough  to  sleep  comfortably  dur¬ 
ing  the  other  half.  Now  such  harden¬ 
ing  is  not  considered  wise,  but  useless 
exposure.  Rubbers  are  now  provided 
for  children  to  keep  their  feet  dry  and 
ward  off  consumption,  their  eyes  are 
cared  for,  and  their  teeth.  In  fact,  in 
looking  the  matter  over  thoroughly,  I 
think  the  children  fortunate  who  are 
beginning  life  about  the  year  1890. 

CLARA  T.  SISSON. 


A  TRIO  OF  HELPS. 


WHEN  the  fire  is  out  in  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  it  is  too  warm  else¬ 
where  in  the  house  for  fire,  yet  not 
warm  enough  to  raise  yeast,  it  is  well  to 
have  about  the  house  some  contrivance 
that  will  overcome  the  difficulty.  A 
very  simple  device  that  I  have  used  a 
long  time,  with  most  satisfactory  results, 
is  shown  at  Fig.  236.  Take  a  cracker 
box  or  a  similar  one  from  which  one 
side  has  been  removed ;  in  one  of  its 
narrowest  sides,  saw  out  a  piece  six 
inches  square,  set  up  the  box  so  that 
this  will  be  on  top.  Place  a  pan  of  water 
over  the  aperture,  and  the  vessel  con¬ 
taining  the  yeast  sponge  over  the  water. 
Put  a  small  lamp  in  the  box,  and  its 


heat  will  keep  the  water  warm  all  night, 
and  raise  the  sponge  beautifully. 

In  a  sick  room,  this  will  be  found  in¬ 
valuable,  as  the  kettle  of  water  can  be 
kept  hot  all  night  with  the  night  lamp, 
the  box  making  an  excellent  shade  for 
the  lamp.  The  mother  who  has  her 
babies’  food  to  prepare  through  the 
night,  can  place  it  by  her  bed  side,  and 
have  the  water  all  ready  without  having 
to  keep  Master  Baby  waiting,  when  he 
wakes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
the  conviction  that  he  is  being  starved 
to  death,  and  proceeds  to  inform  the 
entire  neighborhood  of  the  fact. 

If  the  outside  of  the  box  be  unsightly, 
cover  it  with  cretonne,  or  stain  with 
some  dark  color.  Any  lamp  may  be 
used,  provided  the  top  of  the  chimney 
do  not  reach  the  top  of  the  box  by  an 
inch  or  so  ;  this  would  shut  up  the  flame 
and  cause  the  wick  to  smoke  and  be  dis¬ 
agreeable.  The  box  has  been  christened, 
by  a  grateful  mother  to  whom  I  gave 
one,  the  good  Brownie. 

An  excellent  cover  for  barrels,  pans, 
buckets,  open  cooking  vessels  and  dozens 
of  other  things  can  be  made  thus :  Put 
a  piece  of  telegraph  or  similar  wire 
very  loosely  dround  the  barrel  or  vessel 
to  be  covered,  and  twist  the  two  ends  of 
wire  together  so  as  to  form  a  handle 
about  an  inch  long.  The  wire  hoop  thus 
formed  should  then  be  laid  on  a  piece  of 
cheese-cloth  or  heavier  cloth,  and  the 
material  cut  an  inch  larger  all  around, 
than  the  hoop ;  the  edge  of  the  cloth 


should  then  be  turned  over  the  wire  and 
sewed  to  it  neatly  all  around.  The  wire 
being  larger  around  than  the  article  to 
be  covered,  acts  as  a  slight  weight,  hold¬ 
ing  the  cloth  firmly  against  the  edge  of 
the  barrel  or  vessel,  effectually  barring 
the  passage  of  insects  or  dust.  It  is 
light,  easily  removed,  and  particularly 
useful  to  cover  boiling  vessels  of  jellies, 
preserves,  etc. ,  where  rapid  evaporation 
of  water  is  desired. 

Where  is  the  house  without  its  empty 
spools  and  missing  door  knobs  ?  Here 
is  a  way  to  substitute  one  for  the  otner. 
Put  a  screw  through  the  hole  in  an 
empty  spool,  taking  care  that  it  be 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than 
the  spool ;  then  with  the  screw-driver, 
put  them  somewhere  near  the  place  of 
the  missing  knob.  Paint  or  gild  the 
spool,  and  tie  around  it  a  pretty  bow  of 
ribbon  with  short  ends.  You  will  find 
this  both  useful  and  ornamental.  TSpools 
may  also  be  used  to  advantage  for  hang¬ 
ing  clothes,  if  one  have  no  closet  hooks. — 
EDS.]  M.  LANK  GRIFFIN. 


A  GASOLINE  EXPLOSION. 

THE  gasoline  stove  is  a  great  inven¬ 
tion.  In  the  summer,  there  need 
be  no  overheating  of  the  house  with  a 
coal  cook  stove.  Turn  a  screw,  light  a 
match,  wait  30  seconds,  put  on  the 
water  and  have  it  boiling  within  four 
minutes — that’s  great;  turn  off  the  fire, 
and  stop  the  heat  when  the  meal  is 
ready — that’s  greater.  But  there  are 
drawbacks.  The  daily  papers  seemed 
to  make  a  specialty  of  reporting  gaso¬ 
line  accidents  last  summer. 

One  likes  to  be  reasonably  safe,  and 
the  stove  on  hand  was  of  the  “  drip- 
cup”  style,  requiring  one  to  generate 
sufficient  gas  to  start  it,  and  then  doing 
a  deal  of  sputtering  when  starting.  So 
it  was  condemned  in  family  council,  and 
the  “newest  thing  out”  with  all  the 
embellishments  and  safety  devices  was 
invested  in.  Then  we  were  happy.  It 
couldn’t  blow  up — the  agent  said  so.  It 
was  of  the  anarchist  type — generated  its 
own  gas.  No  fussing  about  it.  Now 
let  the  paper  report  its  accidents,  we 
were  safe.  We  could  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry. 

But — there  are  drawbacks.  The  five- 
gallon  gasoline  can  was  kept  in  the 
woodshed,  eight  feet  from  the  kitchen. 
That  is  safe,  because  the  insurance  man 
said  so.  It  couldn’t  go  off  unless  some 
one  took  a  light  into  the  room  while  gas 
was  escaping.  As  none  of  the  family 
has  a  desire  to  go  “off”,  there  was  no 
danger  from  this  source.  But  the  gaso¬ 
line  went,  went  on  its  own  hook  and 
without  a  light  to  blaze  the  way,  until 
furnished  by  itself  when  it  got  started. 


The  Modem 


STOVE  POLISH 


BUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 
Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

i.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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The  time  was  just  after  daylight — no 
tramps  around.  On  account  of  illness 
in  the  family,  a  nurse  was  sitting  up  in 
a  bedroom,  and  I  lay  asleep  on  a  lounge 
in  the  next  room.  The  remainder  of  the 
family  was  asleep,  and  by  no  possibility 
was  a  light  taken  near  the  woodshed. 
Suddenly,  there  was  an  explosion  of 
escaped  gas,  and  by  the  time  I  reached 
the  spot,  the  shed  was  a  mass  of  flame 
on  the  inside.  The  can  had  not  exploded 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  but  it  was  gen¬ 
erating  gas  at  a  wonderful  rate.  With 
the  aid  of  a  long  pole,  I  dragged  the  can 
out  of  the  flame,  and  set  it  on  the 
ground.  It  did  not  explode.  Incident¬ 
ally,  1  mention  that  three  hogsheads  of 
water,  left  providentially  at  the  kitchen 
door,  made  it  possible  to  save  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  thus  the  home  was  saved.  But 
what  went  wrong  with  that  gasoline  ? 

ALVA  AGEE. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

Ladies'  Basque. 

This  basque  is  specially  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  ladies  who 
have  grown  stout,  the  pointed  outline  of 
the  lower  edge,  the  double  under-arm 


6878— Stout  Ladies’  Basque 


gores,  and  the  long  pointed  revers  con¬ 
ducing  to  give  a  slender  appearance  to 
the  stoutest  figure.  Nut-brown  mohair 
is  the  material  represented,  small  round 
pearl  buttons  with  buttonholes  closing 
the  front  edges.  The  pointed  revers 
and  coat  collar  are  finished  with  stitched 
edges  in  tailor-style.  Pattern  No.  6878 
may  be  had  in  sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 


A  CHEERFUL  FACE. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
While  life  flows  by  like  a  song, 

But  the  man  worth  while,  is  the  one  who  will 
smile 

When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 


NOTICE  the  little  word  “  will  ”  !  It 
stands  for  an  effort.  How  much 
better  for  all,  when  we  do  force  our¬ 
selves  to  be  smiling  and  pleasant,  no 
matter  what  our  inclinations  !  I  had 
this  idea  brought  to  me  very  forcibly,  a 
few  years  ago,  when  my  little  boy  of 
five  years  suffered  an  accident  to  one  of 
his  hands,  making  it  necessary  to  keep 
it  bandaged  for  several  weeks,  and  to 
amuse  him  in  the  house.  Very  often,  I 
found  him  watching  me.  Once  in  a  while, 
he  would  say,  “  What  is  the  matter, 
mamma  ?  ”  Then  I  found  out  that  I 
wore  a  sour  and  displeased  expression, 
and  he,  poor,  sensitive  little  fellow, 
thought  that  he  was  in  some  way  to 
blame  for  it. 

Since  that,  I  have  tried  very  hard — the 
greater  the  difficulty,  to  make  an  effort 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


in  proportion — to  wear  a  cheerful  face. 
And  I  find  that  the  whole  family  have 
passed  through  most  troubles  more  easily 
when  they  were  certain  of  finding  one 
face  to  reflect  all  the  good  cheer  possible 
to  be  found.  I  wish  that  poem  could  be 
fastened  up  on  every  kitchen  door — yes, 
and  every  barn  door,  too,  for  men  are 
rather  more  in  need  of  such  reminders 
than  are  women.  How  often  the  mood 
the  good  man  happens  to  be  in,  will  set 
the  keynote  for  the  whole  family,  either 
for  gloom  or  sunshine,  mart  burwell. 


tinued,  “  and  finding  me  without  help 
in  the  kitchen,  insisted  upon  assuming 
charge  of  the  dishwashing.  They  used 
to  scrape  the  plates  carefully,  wipe  them 
off  with  newspaper,  wash  them  in  soap¬ 
suds,  rinse  them,  scald  them,  and  then 
polish  them  with  the  towel.” 

“Just  the  way  we  used  to  do  in  the 
army,”  said  the  head  of  the  house,  with¬ 
out  glancing  up  from  the  rarebit  he  was 
concocting.  “  Only,”  and  he  peered 
critically  into  the  chafing  dish,  “we  used 
to  stop  with  the  newspaper.” 

P.  T.  PRIMROSE. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  it  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

Small  as  I  am,  I’ve  a  mission  below — 

A  mission  that  widens  and  grows  as  I  grow, 

’Tis  to  let  alone  cider  and  brandy  and  gin; 

’Tis  to  keep  well  away  from  these  potions  of  sin. 

’Tis  to  make  myself  noble  and  manly  and  true; 
’Tis  to  touch  no  tobacco,  not  smoke  and  not  chew 
That  unhealthful  weed  that  true  women  detest, 
And  all  people  know  is  a  filthy  old  pest. 

’Tis  to  say  unto  all  what  I  say  unto  you, 

Let  these  things  alone  if  you  would  be  true. 

They  are  foes  to  all  virtue,  and  lead  down  to 
shame. 

Shun  drink  and  tobacco,  and  keep  your  good 
name. 

Cold  water  that  comes  from  the  well  is  my  drink, 
The  healthiest,  purest,  and  sweetest,  I  think; 

It  never  makes  drunkards,  it  never  brings  woe — 
I’ll  praise  it  and  drink  it  wherever  I  go. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

....An  Old  Saying:  “Never  tell  your 
troubles;  you  only  take  up  the  time  of 
the  man  who  is  waiting  to  tell  you  his.” 

. . .  .Phillips  Brooks  :  “  Truth  is  vague 
and  helpless  until  men  believe  it.  Men 
are  weak  and  frivolous  till  they  believe 
in  Truth.” 

....Atchison  Globe:  “A  woman  is  a 
bride  as  long  as  she  puts  away  her  choic¬ 
est  preserves  for  her  husband  instead  of 
for  the  minister.” 

....Dr.  Parkhurst  in  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  :  “  Whatever  may  be  the  rea¬ 
son  for  clerical  backwardness,  the  pulpit 
always  has  to  follow  when  the  pew  gets 
its  face  intelligently  to  the  front.” 
....Mary  H.  Krout  in  Inter-Ocean: 
“It  is  not  the  brave,  the  generous,  and 
the  noble  who  are  sticklers  for  retro¬ 
gression,  for  the  abridgement  of  the 
liberty  of  any  human  being,  male  or 
female.  Being  brave,  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  competition ;  being 
generous,  they  are  willing  to  divide  the 
rewards  of  well-doing  even  with  women; 
and  being  noble,  they  perceive  that  the 
race  can  only  advance  through  the 
growth  of  enlightenment,  and  this  must 
be  retarded  so  long  as  one-half  the  race 
is  kept  in  ignorance  and  subjection  ;  so 
long  as  there  remains  an  iota  of  intel¬ 
lectual,  financial,  educational,  or  politi¬ 
cal  inequality  between  the  sexes.” 


YOU  CAN  GET 
MONEY  IF 
YOU  WANT  IT 


$5,  $I0>  $25>  Hi oo,  $500 
or  even  $1000.  There  is 
$1 1,500  which  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  has  set  aside 
soon  to  distribute  among  440 
X  people.  Do  you  want  some 

!♦  of  it?  You  cannot  exactly 
get  it  for  the  asking,  but  it 
is  almost  as  easy.  Write  to 

|  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

t  Philadelphia 


YORK  WASHER. 

For  simplicity,  durability,  and  ease  of 
operation.  Superior  to  all  others. 
Many  in  use,  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Circulars  free. 

Address  N.  C.  BAUGHMAN 
York.  Pa. 


SOLD!%» 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  b„  done  on  the  75’°°°  tn  I use- 
wash  hoard  .nd  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
Terrlff’s  Perfect  W ashing  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  pricejif  not  satisfactory  money  re¬ 
funded.  Agents  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  S1FO.CO..  Ilox  14  Portland.Sllch. 


SAVE  *  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 
27  Furnace  Sc..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Any  kind  of  meat,  cooked  or  uncooked,  for 
sausage,  hash  or  mince-meat ;  lobster  and 
chicken  for  salad;  tripe,  codfish,  etc.,  with  the 

Enterprise 

NEW 

MEAT  CHOPPER 


j#®-TINNED“®Cl 
In  two  pieces — can  be 
takeu  apart,  cleaned 
and  put  together  as 
easily  as  you  can  wash 
a  dish.  No  parts  to 
lose  or  get  out  of  order. 
No.  2,  $1.75  ;  No.  4.  $2.25. 
Pays  for  itself.  Useful 
every  day  in  the  year. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

Send  two  2  c  stamps  for 
the  “Enterprising 
Housekeeper,” 
200  recipes. 


The  Enterprise  M’f’g  Co.  of  Pa.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Enterprise  Raisin  Seeder 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Cheaper  than  ever  before.  Over  half  million  rolls  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  samples  and  Guide  how  to  hang,  etc.  Describe  rooms  you  wish  to  paper. 
'  Paper  Hanger's  full  set  of  8ample  Books,  price,  $1.00 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN.  1231-1233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thoroughness. — We  were  talking  of 
household  duties,  of  thoroughness,  and 
the  satisfaction  yielded  by  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  tasks  when  exquisitely  performed. 

“I  have  two  dear  old  aunts,  who  have 
lived  alone  together  for  30  years  ;  ”  re¬ 
marked  my  friend,  and  her  demureness 
led  me  to  suspect  that  the  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  was  about  to  change  its  base. 
“  They  made  me  a  visit  once,”  she  con- 


Itti.e'tfUanmijS  ^Uuntisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


n 


Woman’s  Writes 


Believe  in  Woman’s  Writes? 
Of  course  we  do.  Who  could 
help  it  when  women  write  such 
convincing  words  as  these : 
“For  seven  years  I  suffered 
with  scrofula.  I  had  a  good 
physician.  Every  means  of 
cure  was  tried  in  vain.  At  last 
I  was  told  to  try  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  which  entirely  cured 
me  after  using  seven  bottles.” 
— Mrs.  John  A.  Gentle,  Fort 
Fairfield,  Me.,  Jan.  26,  1896. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 


L 


..cures.. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  Twice  Selected  the  Emerson  Piano  above  all  other 
makes,  as  the  First  Prize  in  their  Subscription  Contest.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


P 


IANOS-THE  WORLD  RENOWNED— PIANO 


Finest 

Tone, 
Best  Work 
■nd 

Materials. 


NO.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEAR  V-14TH  ST..  N.  Y. 


s 


Sold  and 
Rented, 
Moderate 
Prices, 
Easy 

Terms. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now, 
at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  larere  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sell  a  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  $40  to  $60  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  will 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 
book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $20;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions,  for  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York,  j 
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October  Si 


The  Agent’s  Share. 

The  share  all  goes  to  the  agents  these  times.  We  get  none. 
Here  are  the  winners  last  week  : 

S3— J.  D.  WOOLSTON .  New  York .  2  Yearly  Subscriptions. 

$3— H.  C.  WEBB .  Wisconsin .  1  Yearly  Subscription. 

Mr.  Woolston  collects  $2,  and  gets  his  commission  and  $3  in  cash; 
Mr.  Webb  collects  $1,  and  gets  his  commission  and  $3  in  cash.  You 
could  have  done  better  than  this.  Of  course  you  could,  but  you  did 
not  !  The  same  opportunity  is  open  for  you  next  week.  Then  you 
see  how  easy  those  cash  prizes  will  go  November  14. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

" SINGLE  STRANDS.” 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  worked,  at  one 
time,  in  a  rope-walk.  Possibly,  you 
never  saw  a  rope- walk.  There  were 
plenty  of  them,  in  New  England,  25 
years  ago.  It  is  a  long,  low  building 
where  rope  is  made.  At  one  end  was  a 
big  wheel  w’hieh  turned  two  spindles. 
The  men  had  great  bundles  of  hemp 
wound  around  their  waists,  and  they 
walked  slowly  backward  pulling  out 
enough  of  the  hemp  to  make  a  small 
rope  as  they  went.  The  end  of  this  was 
fastened  to  the  spindle,  and  that,  of 
course,  twisted  the  rope  as  fast  as  they 
walked.  They  went  the  length  of  the 
building,  fastened  their  rope,  and  then 
came  back  and  started  over  again.  That 
went  on  day  after  day.  My  job  was  to 
turn  that  wheel,  and  I  earned  three 
cents  an  hour  for  doing  it.  It  was  my 
arm  that  put  the  twist  into  the  rope  and 
gave  the  hemp  strength  by  organizing 
it  and  bringing  it  together. 

Now,  in  the  next  town,  was  a  big  rope- 
walk  where  ship  cables  were  made. 
There  a  great  steam  engine  did  the 
twisting,  and  made  a  cable  as  large  as  a 
tree,  and  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
largest  ship.  Sometimes,  when  orders 
were  crowding,  the  owner  of  the  great 
factory  would  send  to  our  little  shop 
and  buy  up  all  the  small  rope  we  had 
twisted.  lie  would  take  a  dozen  or  20 
of  these  little  ones  and  let  his  great  en¬ 
gine  twist  them  into  a  ship  cable.  I 
used  to  think,  as  they  left  the  shop,  that 
it  was  my  strength  that  was  twisted  into 
that  rope,  but  all  that  was  forgotten 
when  the  paper  advertised,  “  Watson’s 
Ship  Cables — Best  in  the  World  /” 

One  day,  there  came  an  account  of  a 
fearful  storm  at  sea.  A  great  ship,  with 
sails  disabled  and  rudder  broken,  was 
driven  by  the  wind  right  to  the  rocky 
shore.  There  was  only  one  hope  of 
living.  “  Throw  out  the  anchor /”  roared 
the  captain.  “1/  it  will  catch  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  Watson's  cable  will  hold  us!”  So  out 
went  the  heavy  anchor.  It  dragged  for 
a  moment,  and  then  it  caught  on  a  rock 
and  held  fast.  And  all  through  that 
awful  night,  the  storm  roared  and  beat 
and  tore  at  the  ship,  but  Watson’s  cable 
held  true  to  the  anchor,  and  though  the 
angry  waves  beat  themselves  into  foam 
upon  the  cruel  rocks,  the  ship  was  saved, 
and  in  the  morning  the  wind  gave  it  up 
and  the  storm  crept  back  whipped  and 
disappointed.  How  the  papers  did  praise 
“  Watson’s  cable  ”  for  that  performance, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Watson  him¬ 
self  sat  in  his  office  and  thought  himself 
a  great  man,  though  he  did  not  put  an 
ounce  of  his  physical  energy  into  that 
rope. 

But  I  did.  It  was  my  little  arm  that 
put  the  twist  into  that  small  rope.  The 
steam  engine  finished  it,  perhaps,  but 
the  human  force  that  saved  that  ship 
was  the  muscle  in  my  arm.  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  have  lifted  125  pounds 
in  those  days,  but  when  the  force  in  my 
arm  was  organized  by  twisting  hundreds 
of  strands  of  hemp  together,  it  became 
so  powerful  that  the  mighty  wind  could 
not  break  it ! 

But  not  one  of  those  sailors  had  even 
a  thought  for  the  little  boy  “turning 
wheel”  in  Dimon’s  rope  walk.  Watson 
was  their  man.  I  did  the  work  and  re  • 


ceived  three  cents  an  hour  for  doing  it. 
Watson  gave  his  name  to  the  rope  and 
made  a  fortune,  and  also  got  his  name 
into  all  the  papers.  That  experience 
might  have  made  an  Anarchist  out  of 
me  if  life  had  not  convinced  me  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  the  world  needs 
true  followers  a  good  deal  more  than  it 
needs  leaders.  We  need  more  honest 
privates  who  will  grow  up  into  generals. 
We  need  people  to  twist  up  the  single 
strands  of  life  and  to  put  a  good  honest 
twist  in,  too,  so  that  those  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  make  these  strands  into  a 
big  cable,  will  know  that  there  is  no 
rotten  hemp  or  slack  rope  in  it.  That  is 
the  cable  that  will  hold  the  American 
Union  true  to  its  anchor — the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Let  the  three-cents-an-hour  man 
or  boy  put  the  best  of  his  muscle  into 
his  work,  so  that  the  force  of  it  will  lift 
him  up  into  a  better  job.  I  learned,  one 
day,  that  the  great  Watson  himself  once 
turned  a  wheel  and  turned  it  so  well 
that  it  lifted  him  to  the  top.  The  single 
stranders  !  They  are  the  people  who  are 
making  history  every  day  in  the  year. 

And  now,  of  course,  comes  a  word  of 
business  !  The  great  cable  that  holds 
The  R.  N.-Y.  away  from  the  rocks,  is 
our  subscription  list.  Thousands  of 
people  are  twisting  strands  that  go  into 
this  cable.  Here  is  a  man  who  sends 
his  own  subscription.  That  is  a  single 
strand.  Another  gets  two  neighbors  to 
unite  with  him.  Of  course,  that  little 
rope  is  more  than  three  times  as 
strong  as  the  single  strand,  because  it  is 
twisted  together.  Another  may  send  10 
or  20,  or  more,  but  all  these  strands  and 
ropes  go  into  the  big  cable. 

Some  of  these  single  stranders  may  say, 
“  Oh,  well,  there  will  be  plenty  of  big 
clubs  !  I  guess  I  won’t  try  to  get  neigh¬ 
bor  Jones  this  year  I  ”  Now  don’t  say 
that!  We  want  your  little  rope  !  We 
appreciate  your  humble  work  just  as 
highly  as  we  do  that  of  the  great  “  Wat¬ 
sons,”  who  put  in  big  ropes  in  the  shape 
of  large  clubs  of  subscriptions.  We  can 
pay  you  more  than  three  cents  per  hour, 
too !  Come  now,  ye  single  stranders  ! 
Come  to  the  front  !  Make  your  rope- 
walk  extend  to  your  neighbor’s  farm, 
and  twist  his  name  right  in  with  your 
own  when  you  renew  !  We  need  that 
new  strand  in  our  cable  !  You  are  the 
man  to  put  it  there  !  Startup  the  wheel ! 
Go  ahead  !  _ 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Gov.  Morton  has  appointed  Dr.  G.  Howard 
Davison,  Millbrook,  and  Lyman  P.  Haviland, 
Camden,  N.  Y.,  trustees  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

The  success  attending  the  initial  live  stock 
show  at  Madison  Square  Garden  last  fall  was 
such  that  the  second  will  be  held  at  the  same 
place,  November  23  to  28.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  are  offered  as  premiums  on  Short-horn, 
Hereford,  Aberdeen-Angus,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian  and  Ayrshire  c cattle;  Shrop¬ 
shire,  South  Down,  Hampshire  Down,  Cotswold 
and  Dorset  sheep,  ponies,  etc.  Entries  close 
November  7.  Entries  may  be  made  and  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  of  Frank  W.  Sanger,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  of  Horseshoers  met  at 
New  York  last  week,  selected  Dr.  Thos.  Quinn, 
New  York,  chairman;  Chas.  W.  Kirk,  Albany, 
secretary,  and  Thos.  Carroll,  New  York,  treas¬ 
urer.  The  other  two  members  of  the  board  are 
Robt.  Keenan  of  Brooklyn  and  Homer  A.  Gove, 
Rochester.  The  board  was  appointed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Chapter  271,  Laws  of  1896.  All  horse¬ 
shoers  in  cities  of  over  50,000  who  have  not  regis¬ 
tered  from  the  signing  of  the  bill  by  the  Governor 
in  April  last  until  the  present  time,  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  an  examination  before  this  board. 
Applications  for  examination  will  be  furnished 
by  the  secretary. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sussex  County,  N.  J.— Hay  was  a  light  crop  in 
this  vicinity,  but  plenty  of  fodder  corn  was  har¬ 
vested  in  its  place.  Most  of  it  will  be  fed  dry  as 
there  are  but  few  silos.  Fall  pasture  is  plenty. 
But  little  winter  grain  was  sown.  Buckwheat 
yielded  largely.  Apples  are  a  large  crop,  being 
well  colored  and  free  from  scab.  A  few  sales 
have  been  made  from  40  to  60  cents  per  barrel, 
buyers  furnishing  barrels  and  packing  the  fruit. 
Most  growers  are  preparing  to  hold  the  crop  be¬ 
lieving  that  prices  will  be  better  later  in  the 
season.  a.  e.  r. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. — The  dairy,  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  has  been  improved  20  per  cent  in 
the  past  10  years,  which  is  due,  first,  to  better 
feeding  and  better  care,  second,  to  better  breed¬ 
ing.  My  feed  has  changed  some  since  X  com¬ 
menced  farming  seven  years  ago;  the  feed  then 
was  pasture,  hay  and  straw,  with  grain  in  spring. 
It  is  now  pasture,  with  oats  and  peas  to  feed  as 
soon  as  the  pastures  begin  to  fail.  Also  a  grain 
ration  which  is  kept  up  till  the  next  June;  corn 
fodder,  hay  and  straw,  with  the  grain,  are  the 
winter  feed.  We  raise  most  of  the  grain,  which 
consists  of  oats,  peas  and  corn.  I  think  that 
buckwheat  middlings  is  the  cheapest  feed  to  buy; 
it  is  $9  per  ton.  s.  e.  h. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.— There  is  some  regis¬ 
tered  dairy  stock  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
not  much.  The  most  improvement  has  been  in 
feeding  and  stabling;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  that  line  for  more.  What  cows  I  have,  go  six 
or  seven  miles  for  service,  and  that  is  not  as 
good  as  I  wish.  Most  of  the  milk  is  sold  to  cream¬ 
eries.  I  find  that  those  that  have  the  best  cows 
and  give  them  the  best  care,  all  read  good  farm 
papers.  There  are  five  silos  within  a  circle  of  10 
miles.  Bran  is  the  cheapest  feed  to  buy,  but  peas 
and  oats  cut  the  feed  bill  with  some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  and  they  will  sow  more  next  year.  o.  F.  d. 

Collingsworth  County,  Texas.— Wheat  is  now 
worth  50  cents,  oats  25  cents,  cotton  6l/t  to  6% 
cents.  Less  wheat  will  be  put  in  this  fall  than 
usual,  on  account  of  it  being  too  dry  to  prepare 
the  land.  This  is  a  stock  country,  but  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Millo  maize,  Kaffir  corn  and  cotton  is 
proving  successful.  E.  m.  r. 

Chemuno  County,  N.  Y. — I  think  that  the  dairy 
cow  of  to-day  will  average  one-third  more  butter 
than  she  did  10  years  ago.  It  is  partly  due  to  im¬ 
proved  breeding,  and  partly  to  better  feeding  and 
care.  In  the  last  10  years,  many  farmers  have 
crossed  their  cows  with  purebred  Jersey  bulls, 
and  some  were  crossed  with  Guernseys.  I  think 
that  the  Guernseys  are  the  better;  they  are  more 
hardy,  give  more  milk  and  very  nearly  as  good 
milk.  Corn  is  worth  35  cents,  rye  30,  oats  20  to 
25,  buckwheat  20,  potatoes  25  to  30,  apples  50 
cents  per  barrel.  x.  u.  N. 


IttterfUanmtjsi  gUmtisino. 


The  book  of 
woman’s  life  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three 
chapters:  Girl¬ 
hood,  womanhood, 
motherhood.  At 
the  time  when  a 
young  girl  passes 
into  womanhood — 
turning  the  leaf  as 
we  may  say  bet¬ 
ween  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of 
her  existence  —  a 
little  care  and 
thoughtfulness 
will  double  her 
chances  of  future 
happiness  and 
save  many  hours 
of  suffering. 
Every  young  wo¬ 
man  should  have 
an  intelligent  un¬ 
derstanding  of  her 
own  physical  make-up.  Half  knowledge 
which  is  little  better  than  pure  i  orance, 
opens  the  way  to  an  untold  amount  of  pain 
and  wretchedness. 

Few  women  realize  the  influence  exerted 
on  their  bodily  and  mental  well-being  by 
the  special  organism  of  their  sex.  It  is  hard 
for  them  to  believe  that  the  little  drain 
which  goes  on  from  day  to  day  is  sufficient 
to  sap  away  the  very  life  forces.  Yet  it  is  so. 
The  weakness,  exhaustion,  melancholy  ;  the 
periodical  prostration  and  sometimes  almost 
torture  has  no  other  cause,  two-thirds  of  the 
time,  than  the  abnormal  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  generative  organs.  Strangely 
enough  even  doctors  often  fail  to  recognize 
the  truth,  For  this  condition  there  is  no 
other  remedy  in  the  world  so  helpful  and 
certain  as  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription. 
It  restores  health  and  vi^or  to  the  feminine 
functions  and  renewed  vitality  to  the  entire 
body.  It  heals  inflammation,  stops  dis¬ 
charges,  strengthens  the  ligaments  and 
builds  up  the  internal  tissues  which  cannot 
be  reached  by  “local  treatment”  It  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  young  women  and  to 
prospective  mothers,  greatly  lessening  the 
pains  and  perils  of  childbirth  if  taken  dur¬ 
ing  pregnancy.  During  the  “change  of 
life  ”  it  is  invaluable. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  great  book,  “The  People’s  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Medical  Adviser,”  has  1008  pages, 
profusely  illustrated.  Over  oo  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  woman’s  diseases  with  suggestions  for 
home-treatment.  It  will  be  sent  free  by  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  663  Main  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  8tamps 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only. 


Poor 

Blood 

When  a  horse  is  poor  in  flesh, 
a  new  harness  won't  give  him 
strength.  If  a  house  is  cold 
new  furniture  won't  warm  it. 
If  your  strength  is  easily  ex¬ 
hausted;  work  a  burden; 
nerves  weak;  digestion  poor; 
muscles  soft;  if  you  are  pale 
and  worn  out,  the  trouble  is 
with  the  blood.  It  is  not  so 
much  IMPURE  blood  as 
POOR  blood.  Pills  won't 
make  this  blood  rich ;  nor  will 
bitters,  nor  iron  tonics,  any 
more  than  a  new  harness  will 
give  strength  to  the  horse,  or 
new  furniture  will  make  a 
house  warm.  For  poor  blood 
you  want  something  that  will 
make  rich  blood. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  of 
Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  the  best  remedy  in  the 
world  for  enriching  the  blood. 

We  have  prepared  a  book  telling  you 
more  about  the  subject.  Sent  Free. 

F or  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  &  $  1 .00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


Do  You 
Want  Work  ? 

If  so,  you  can  make  $10  a  week 
clear  of  expenses.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

Are  You  Keeping 

cows 

FOR  PROFIT 

NOT  AMUSEMENT— add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
in  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  suc¬ 
cess  The  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  the 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  aJrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  at 
Port  Atkinson,  Wis..  preeminently  the  Leading 
Dairy  Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
offer  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

AND 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1 .70. 

There  Is  no  journal  in  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
large  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  figures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  I)  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  journal  com¬ 
paring  with  it  on  the  inlormation  itgives  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  Don't  miss  this  offer.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  is 
il  per  year. 

All  who  tahe  advantage  of  this  offer  will 
receive  both  to  .January  1,  1808.  The  rest 
of  1806  FREE. 


NURSERY  BOOK. 

BY  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  the 
Nursery  Book,  in  paper  binding,  at  50 
cents.  When  this  edition  is  exhausted, 
we  shall  have  no  more  at  this  price,  as 
in  the  future  it  will  be  bound  only  in 
cloth,  at  $1.  As  the  50-cent  edition  is 
limited,  we  guarantee  to  fill  orders  only 
while  it  lasts.  The  opportunity  is  offered 
now  for  the  last  time,  to  get  the  Nursery 
Book  for  50  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


We  Make  HIGH  GRADE  WAGONS  and  Sell 

DIRECT  to  FARMERS. 

With  us  the  Farmer’s  Cash  is 
better  than  the  dealer’s  credit. 

Wholesale  Prices  to  all. 

Ship  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  sale.  Save  the  deal¬ 
er’s  profit  by  buying  from  the 
Manufacturers. 

Circulars  Free. 

Write  us. 


MICHIGAN  FARM  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Every  thing  Warranted 
Wide  Tires  a 
Specialty. 
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THE  WESTERN  HOG  CROP. 

How  does  the  hog  crop  in  your  section  compare 
with  that  of  last  year  ?  If  smaller,  what  causes 
the  decrease  ?  What  breeds  are  mostly  raised  ? 
What  special  changes  in  hog  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  have  taken  place  in  your  section  for  the  last 
few  years  ? 

I  find,  probably,  20  to  30  per  cent  less  hogs 
owing  to  cholera  last  year,  and  a  poor  crop  of 
pigs  this  year.  Poland-China  is  the  principal 
breed.  Some  are  changing  to  Chester  Whites  or 
Jerseys,  and  say  that  they  will  raise  pigs  better 
than  Poland-Chinas.  M.  i>. 

Iowa. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  greater  per  cent  of  hogs 
raised  this  year  than  last.  Everybody  purchased 
ail  the  sows  possible,  therefore,  raised  lots  of 
pigs  because  sows  were  cheap,  and  it  was  a  good 
time  to  go  into  the  business.  I  am  afraid  that 
they  will  be  cheap  the  coming  winter.  Only  two 
breeds  of  hogs  are  raised  here,  you  might  say — 
Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas;  the  latter  pre¬ 
dominate,  and  are  getting  to  be  all  the  go  in  the 
West.  I  have  a  cross  between  the  two,  and  use  a 
purebred  Berkshire  boar.  The  latter  comes  to 
maturity  quicker  than  the  Poland,  and  the  light 
hog  is  the  one  that  brings  the  top  price.  But  the 
Poland  makes  a  larger  hog  at  the  end  of  12 
months,  therefore,  brings  more  money.  Our  main 
feed  here  is  corn  and  clover  or  Blue  grass.  All 
cattle  feeders  have  hogs  to  follow  cattle;  in  that 
way,  they  do  not  require  much  corn,  but  fatten 
fast  on  hot  mush.  I  presume  that  half  of  the 
hogs  in  this  country  are  fed  that  way,  for  this  is 
a  great  country  for  cattle  feeding,  especially 
through  the  winter.  Those  that  raise  pure  breeds 
to  sell  for  breeding  stock,  have  special  feeds,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  crop  of 
pork.  One  thing  I  have  learned  is  not  to  keep  a 
brood  sow  fat  to  farrow  pigs,  for  the  pigs  will  be 
poor  and  puny.  I  lost  two  sows  last  spring  which 
would  weigh  300  pounds  apiece;  one  farrowed 
the  pigs  all  right,  but  died  with  the  milk  fever. 
The  other  died  before  farrowing.  c.  a.  d. 

Cass  County,  Mo. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  not  much  difference 
in  the  hog  crop  compared  with  last  year.  Some 
farmers  have  suffered  loss  of  pigs  from  cholera, 
but  that  is  confined  to  a  few  farms.  Good  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  hog  raising,  from  year  to  year. 
Prices,  though  sometimes  low,  average  well  in 
comparison  with  other  stock.  When  losses  occur, 
the  herd  is  soon  replaced.  Poland-Chinas,  Berk¬ 
shires  and  Chester  Whites,  with  an  occasional 
Jersey  Red,  are  used  by  careful  breeders  in  the 
order  named.  Most  farmers  still  use  crosses. 
The  most  popular  of  these  is  Poland-China  boars 
on  Berkshire  sows.  The  Polands  have  been  so 
long  bred  for  the  show  ring,  and  so  much  stress 
has  been  put  on  their  fattening  qualities,  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  sows  are  less  prolific  than  formerly, 
aDd  are  much  more  liable  to  overlay  their  pigs. 
The  Berkshires,  not  being  so  fat  and  soft,  and 
much  more  active,  make  better  mothers.  There 
are  more  herds  of  pure,  large  Berkshires  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  demand  for  breeding 
stock  is  not  yet  supplied.  The  thought  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  better  to  use  Berkshires  for  mothers 
than  to  try  to  reorganize  the  Poland-Chinas.  I 
don’t  know  how  widespread  this  feeling  is,  but  it 
certainly  is  on  the  increase  in  my  immediate 
vicinity.  Chester  Whites  have  many  friends,  but 
most  feeders  want  hogs  that  will  mature  sooner. 
The  500-pound  hog  has  had  his  day.  Most  go  to 
market  now  at  150  to  300  pounds.  Those  who  give 
most  attention  to  breeding  are  recognizing  that 
less  corn  and  more  oats,  wheat  and  shorts  should 
be  fed,  but  the  majority  of  farmers  still  feed  noth¬ 
ing  but  corn  with  pasture.  The  increase  of  clover 
growing  gives  better  pasture  than  formerly,  and 
the  per  cent  of  mortality  has  materially  decreased 
within  recent  years.  On  the  whole,  hogs  are 
better  bred,  better  fed  and  better  housed  than 
ever  before,  and  breeders  and  feeders  are  less 
disposed  to  complain  about  the  results. 

Ridge  Farm,  Ill.  j.  m.  h. 

The  hog  crop  is  somewhat  smaller  this  year 
than  last — one-third  less.  Some  farmers  lost 
nearly  all  their  pigs  at  the  time  of  farrowing; 
the  cause,  some  think,  was  feeding  the  sows  too 
much  corn.  I  think  that  the  extreme  changes  in 
the  weather  we  had  last  spring  had  considerable 
to  do  with  it.  The  Poland-China  is  the  leading 
breed,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years;  but 
it  seems  now  not  to  be  doing  so  well.  I  have 
neighbors  that  have  been  paying  big  prices  for 
breeders,  and  are  having  very  poor  success  with 
their  pigs.  A  good  many  farmers  are  now  cross¬ 
ing  their  Poland-Chinas  with  Chester  Whites 
with  good  success ;  the  first  cross  seems  to  give  a 
better  hog  than  the  full  bloods  on  either  side. 
I  have  been  raising  the  O.  I.  C.  for  the  last  six  or 
eight  years,  and  for  a  good,  strong,  healthy  hog, 

I  think  that  they  are  among  the  best.  Farmers 
are  giving  hog  raising  more  special  care  the  past 
few  years,  taking  better  care  of  their  sows  at 
farrowing  time,  and  they  have  better  pens.  The 
most  of  the  hogs  are  fed  with  cattle;  the  large 
farmers  nearly  all  feed  steers,  and  have  their 
hogs  follow  the  steers.  A  good  many  hogs  are 
raised  and  fed  by  farmers  who  are  in  the  milk 
business.  f.  q.  m. 

Polo,  Ill. 

The  hog  crop  this  year,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed, 
is  about  the  same  as  last,  but  lower  in  price.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  paying  only  from  214  to  3  cents  per  pound. 
Chester  Whites  predominate  in  this  section.  No 
changes  of  any  account  have  taken  place  here  in 
regard  to  breeding  and  feeding  of  swine,  h.  j.  e. 
Geauga  County,  O. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  hogs,  I  think  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  owing,  first,  to  so 
much  loss  from  disease;  still  there  was  not  so 
much  sickness  in  1895  as  in  1894;  second, .the  price 


has  been  so  low,  especially  the  past  year,  that 
farmers  have  not  taken  the  care  to  raise  and  save 
the  young  pigs.  The  present  price  is  $2.50  per 
100  pounds.  Poland-China  is  the  prevailing  breed 
— a  few  Chester  Whites,  or,  rather,  crosses.  I 
don’t  think  that  care  isbeingtaken  to  breed  pure, 
choice  stock  ;  many  think  that  the  Poland-Chinas 
are  being  bred  too  fine,  and  are  losing  vitality, 
hence  are  the  cause  of  so  much  disease,  and  have 
been  using,  what  I  call,  neighborhood  sires.  I 
even  tried  it  myself,  to  my  own  disadvantage,  I 
am  thinking.  Hogs  are  fed  much  the  same  as  for 
many  years  past,  mainly  corn  and  water  to  the 
fattening  ones,  with  some  ground  barley,  rye 
and  mill  feed  for  the  sows  and  pigs.  The  better 
class  of  farmers  feed  on  a  floor,  while  the  “ne’er- 
do-wells  ”  still  feed  in  the  mud.  o.  w.  h. 

Iowa. 

The  hog  crop  will  be  larger  in  this  section, 
owing  to  summer  prices  ruling  low.  A  great 
many  hogs  are  on  hand  yet.  The  principal  breeds 
are  Berkshire  and  Poland-China.  There  are  no 
special  changes  in  breeding  that  I  know  of,  but  a 
great  deal  in  feeding — more  clover  and  small  grain 
are  being  used,  at  a  much  less  expense.  This,  we 
think,  is  the  way  to  produce  cheap  pork.  e.  t.  j. 

Boonville,  Ind. 

Spring  pigs  are  scarcer  than  a  year  ago;  the 
severe  March  weather,  in  many  instances,  killed 
whole  litters.  But  for  this,  there  would  be  but 
little  change.  Poland-Chinas  and  Chester  Whites 
are  the  breeds  used.  No  change  has  been  made 
in  handling  farm  products  here.  When  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  is  questioned  about  a  change,  the 
stereotyped  reply  is,  “  Well,  it’s  about  like  this, 
you  see:  I’ll  let  the  other  fellow  try  it,  and  if  it 
work,  then  may  be  I  will  try  it.”  I  usually  find 
that  the  amount  of  try  they  work  in,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  is  not  noticeable.  a.  e.  k. 

Carey,  O. 

The  hog  crop  of  this  part  of  Indiana  is  larger 
than  it  was  last  year,  on  account  of  last  year’s 
abundant  crop  of  corn,  and  its  low  price.  Sev¬ 
eral  different  breeds  of  hogs  are  in  use — Poland- 
China,  Berkshire,  Jersey  Red  and  Chester  White 
are  the  breeds  chiefly  in  use,  Poland-China  rather 
predominating.  One  notable  change  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  hogs  is,  that  now,  probably,  more  than  half 
of  the  hogs  are  fed  and  fattened  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  while  a  few  years  ago,  they 
were  mostly  fattened  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
One  of  my  neighbors  and  his  boys  now  feed  and 
sell  two  car-loads  each  summer,  and  one  car-load 
in  winter,  and  say  that  it  is  no  more  trouble  to 
feed  two  car-loads  in  summer  than  one  in  winter. 
These  neighbors  are  making,  by  their  industry 
and  economy,  quite  a  success  at  farming  and 
stock  raising.  j.  o.  A. 

Washington,  Ind. 

The  hog  crop  of  this  section  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  of  last  year.  Hogs  have  been 
healthy,  and  have  had  no  disease  to  contend  with. 
Poland-China,  probably,  predominates,  although 
it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  any  distinct 
breeds,  but  rather,  an  aimless  mixture  of  several 
breeds,  and  a  large  percentage  of  common  scrub 
stock.  Our  hog  raisers  have  been  slowly  fwhen 
convenient)  grading  up  a  little  in  the  last  few 
years;  but  it  has  been  in  a  hap-hazard  way, 
without  any  particular  aim  in  view.  As  to  feed¬ 
ing,  we  have  tried  very  little  of  anything  except 
ear  corn.  Within  the  last  two  years,  we  have 
planted  cow  peas,  and  a  number  of  farmers  have 
turned  hogs  and  cattle  into  the  fields  to  do  their 
own  harvesting.  This  seems  to  be  a  cheap  and 
convenient  way  to  feed,  and,  also,  seems  to  be 
quite  successful.  o.  h.  c. 

Cisne,  Ill. 

Tne  hog  crop  in  this  section  is  short — far  below 
normal.  The  reduction  came  last  year,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  about  the  same  condition  this  year  as 
last.  Farmers  reduced  their  stock  about  one- 
third  last  fall,  to  meet  the  shortage,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  well  prepared,  with  the  increase  of  the  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  planted  for  fodder,  which  promises 
well,  .and  the  better  condition  of  the  grain  crop, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  consent  among  the  farmers  that 
the  silo  is  a  good  thing,  butthe  lack  of  funds  with 
many,  and  of  energy  in  others,  and  of  skepticism 
in  a  few,  prevent  their  materialization  to  any 
great  extent,  as  but  three  have  been  built  this 
year,  within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge.  There  are,  at  present,  within  this  circle, 
nine  or  ten,  all  but  one  having  been  built  within 
two  or  three  years.  c.  l.  a. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  October  24.  1898. 

BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 20  @— 

Western,  firsts . 18  @19 

Western,  seconds . 1554®17 

Western,  thirds . 1254®1354 

State,  fanoy . 19!^@20 

Common  to  prime . 1254@19 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 17  @18 

Firsts . 15  @18 

Seoonds . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 17  @1714 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @18 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds . 13  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 12  @1314 

Seconds . 10  @11 

West  am  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seoonds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @814 

Factory,  fancy . 10  @1014 

Factory,  firsts .  9  @  914 

Factory,  seconds . 8  @814 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  714 

Old  butter .  5  @  8 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 10  @1014 

White,  fancy . 10  @1014 

Choice . 9%@  974 

Good  to  prime .  9  @  9*4 

Common  to  fair .  7  @814 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 1C54@— 

Small,  white,  fancy . 10  @1014 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9  @  9:}( 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @814 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice .  8  @  814 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7H®  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6*4@  694 

Part  skims,  oommon  to  fair .  354®  414 

Full  skims . 3  @214 


EGGS 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  do*  22  @  2S 


State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  20  @  — 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  20@  — 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  18!4@  19 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  19  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  17  @  1814 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  16  @  16 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  1414@  15 

Western  limed,  choice . .  15  @  — 

'Western,  fair  to  good,  per  case . 3  25  @4  00 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @3  4th 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  50  @3  30 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  20-Ounce,  perbbl . 1  1201  37 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . I  00@1  12 

Culvert,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  1201  37 

Greening,  per  bbl.  . . I  00@ 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  1201  37 

Ribston  Pippin,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . 1  2501  75 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  50 

Detroit  Red  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . . .  . 1  00@1  75 

N.  Hpy,  per  bbl . I  00@1  25 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  2b@l  37 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  50@  75 

Ctab,  large,  per  bbl . 1  C0@2  25 

Crab,  small,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  00@5  50 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  25@4  60 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  60@4  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  25 

Grapes.  Up-River,  black,  per  2E-lb  carrier.. . .  30@  60 

Up-River,  black,  per  small  basket .  6®  7 

Up-River,  black,  per  large  basket .  10@  11 

West'n  N.  Y..  Catawba,  per  small  basket.  6@  7 

West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket.  10@  12 
West’n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  per  small  bkt..  10®  12 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  small  basket.  10@  12 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Salem,  per  small  basket. .  63  7 

Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1  @114 

Wine  grapes,  white,  per  lb . 2  @2*4 

Wine  grapes,  red,  per  lb . 154@  1% 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . .2  00@4  50 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00@2  25 

Bartlett,  per  box . 1  C0@2  00 

Bose,  per  bbl . 3  00®  4  00 

Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 2  50©3  60 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 5  0036  00 

Seckel,  per  keg  . 2  00@3  00 

Sheldon  per  bbl . 3  C0@3  50 

Swan’s  Orange,  per  bbl .  2  25@3  00 

KeifTer,  per  bbl . ?  00@3  00 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Quinces,  choice  bright,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50@  75 


GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 2  0C@2  26 

Small,  per  doz . l  25@1  50 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  25 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair.  .., .  80®  90 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  70@  80 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  60®  60 

Grouse.  Western,  prime.  t>er  pair .  90@1  CO 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  ...  30@  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  7502  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  16@  20 

Rabbits,  per  nair .  30@  35 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 2  00@2  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  00®  1  75 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60@  75 

Blue  wing.  teal,  per  pair .  40®  — 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Venison,  frozen,  prime  saddles,  per  lb .  23®  26 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 76  @80 

Bye . 38  @44 

Barley  feeding . 23  @34 

Barley  malting .  43  @50 

Buckwheat,  silver .  38  @39 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 38  @39 

Corn . 26  @33 

Oats . 19>4@31 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  oonntry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  854 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  654®  754 

Small,  per  lb .  454®  3 

Buttermilks .  5  ~@  6 

Grassers .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  8  @  10 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  654@  7 

60  to  b0  lbs.,  per  lb .  654@  6 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb .  5  @  554 

125  lbs  and  tip,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

POTATOB8. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

State,  per  189  lbs . . l  00@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack . l  00@1  15 

Jersey,  per  bbl . l  00@1  25 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  70@  85 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  P0@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

POULTRY— LI  VE . 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  754 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  7  @  — ' 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4  @  454 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 112  @137 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  10  @  1254 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb .  9  ©  10 

Young,  inferior,  per  lb  .  5  ©  8 

8pring  cmckens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb...  13  @  15 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  9  @  12 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  8  @  9 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  5  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  714@  854 

Western,  ordinary,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  8  @  — 

Scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  554®  6 

8pring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  15  ®  1654 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  15  @  1554 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@2  50 

Red,  per  100 . 3  oo@3  50 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40@  — 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20®  30 

Small,  per  doz .  io@  20 

Cucumbers,  per  100 . 2  00@3  50 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  5(j@i  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  60@3  00 

Green  corn,  per  100 .  60@1  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Local,  per  bbl .  _ 

Lima  beans.  Hackensack  potato,  per  bag... I  00@1  75 

Jersey  fiat,  per  bag .  £0®  75 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  60 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 1  60@l  76 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 1  00@2  50 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag .  75@1  12 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag .  75@1  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..l  00@1  25 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  red.  per  bbl  _ 1  25@1  37 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl...l  60@2  60 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  37 


Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  40®  75 

Red  peppers,  perbbl .  . 1  (0@1  60 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  perbbl .  40®  l  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl  .  60®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket. .1  0t©2  00 

Charleston,  green,  per  busnel  basket. ...1  (0@2  00 

Charlesion,  wax.  rer  bushel  basket . 1  03©2  09 

Tomatoes,  ripe,  per  box. .  25@  50 

Green,  per  box .  15@  25 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl _  50@  70 

Canada,  per  bbl .  66®  70 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,142  cans  of  milk, 
164  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  357  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


No  Safer  or  more  Efficacious  Remedy  can  be 
had  for  Coughs,  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat,  than 
“  Brown'*  Bronchial  Troches."— Adv. 


YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES, 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  ™  THB 


Old  Reliable  Commission  House, 

(Established  1865) 

S.H.&E.H.  FROST,  103  Park  Place,  to  York 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  Irving  National  Bank  or  any 
of  the  Commercial  Agencies. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  B OTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

|  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  FA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities  all  Products  of  me  Orchard,  Garden, 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  ull  free. 

Inquiriesand  Correspondence  Invited* 


Apples  for  England. 

Consignments  solicited.  Advances  made. 

Full  information  given  by 

LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

20  Fanouil  Hall  Market,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Representing  only  reliable,  long-established  and 
largest  apple  auctioneers  in  the  world. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one,  write  for  price  : 

The  Th.ri.ce-a- Week  World. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors— probably  tbe  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  These  papers— six  pages  each 
—every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  witli  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  botli  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Press,  New  York. 

Many  farmers  now  like  a  daily  newspaper,  in 
order  to  be  well  informed  on  news  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  Press  is  one  of  the 
brightest  New  York  Dailies.  It  is  Republican 
in  politics  and  a  strong  advocate  of  protec¬ 
tion.  We  can  send  it  daily,  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
weekly,  both  one  year  for  $3. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  ail  the  news,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 


Send  us  your  neighbor’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  his  dollar 
and  we  will  send  him  the  paper  to 
January  1, 1898,  and  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  books: 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

The  Business  Hen, 

The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 


All 

for 

$1.00. 
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HOW  PRIZE  BUTTER  IS  MADE. 

WINNERS  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

There  was  close  competition  in  the 
dairy  awards  at  the  last  N.  Y.  State 
Fair.  In  order  to  learn  something  about 
how  prize  butter  is  made,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sent  the  following  questions  to  the 
winners : 

What  breed  of  cows  do  you  keep  ? 

What  were  they  fed  ? 
f_  Was  the  creatn  separated  or  not  ? 

Was  a  “  starter  ”  used  ? 

£  At  what  age  was  the  cream  churned  ? 

Will  you  give  us  an  account  of  what,  in  your 
opinion,  were  the  most  important  operations  in 
making  the  butter  ? 

Some  of  their  replies  follow  : 

Butter  that  Scored  100. 

While  I  aim  to,  and  do  make  butter 
that  sells  above  the  highest  market 
price  at  all  times,  I  realize  that,  when 
butter  is  to  travel  nearly  200  miles  and 
then  score  100  at  the  hands  of  an  expert,  a 
very  difficult  task  is  before  me,  and  I  do 
some  things  that  are  not  practicable  to 
do  every  day.  I  personally  scored  the 
butter  on  exhibition,  after  the  judge 
had  done  his  work,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  it  was  butter  that  would 
have  ranked  “  extra  ”  on  any  market. 

I  selected  five  of  the  freshest  cows 
(not  over  four  weeks  in  lactation)  and 
for  a  week  before  the  butter  was  made, 
fed  them  four  pounds  a  day  each,  of 
wheat  bran  and  corn  meal,  equal  parts  ; 
they  also  ran  in  the  best  of  pasture. 
Aside  from  this,  the  method  described 
below  was  the  same  as  we  follow  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would 
be  impossible  always  to  have  all 
fresh  cows,  and  not  always  economical 
to  feed  just  those  two  grains,  when 
others  can  be  bought  for  less  money 
that  will  give  us  a  better  balanced 
ration,  more  milk  and  fat,  and  a  fine 
article  of  butter. 

My  cows  are  part  purebred  Jerseys; 
some  high  grade  Jerseys,  and  about 
half  of  the  herd,  the  progeny  of  both 
the  above  from  a  purebred  Guernsey 
sire,  which,  to  my  mind,  gives  me  the 
typical  dairy  cow.  The  five  were  an 
average  of  the  above. 

The  night’s  milk  is  run  over  an  aera¬ 
tor,  which  reduces  the  temperature  to 
60  degrees  ;  then  placed  on  an  ordinary 
cellar  bottom  and  the  next  morning 
heated  to  75  degrees  in  a  hot  water  bath, 
and  run  into  a  De  Laval  separator,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  morning’s  milk  has 
gone  through  at  the  normal  temperature. 
The  cream  is  run  so  as  to  contain  from 
35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  butter  fat, 
and  as  it  leaves  the  separator,  is  passed 
over  an  aerator  filled  with  ice  water, 
which  reduces  it  below  60  degrees.  After 
standing  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  cool 
place,  it  is  placed  in  a  “  John  Boyd  ”  vat 
and  a  “  starter  ”  added,  made  from  skim- 
milk  of  the  day  before,  from  a  fresh 
cow.  This  is  churned  the  day  following, 
or  about  24  hours  after  separation,  at  a 
temperature  between  56  and  58  degrees. 

The  butter  is  washed  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  granular  state,  with  water 
as  warm  as  will  not  cause  the  granules 
to  become  massed  together.  I  think 
that  too  cold  water  has  a  tendency,  as 
has  too  much  washing,  to  injure  the 
flavor.  Usually  it  receives  two  wash¬ 
ings.  About  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of 
salt  is  added  in  the  churn,  then  spaded 
in  with  a  fork,  the  churn  revolved  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  an  hour,  when  the 
butter  is  put  on  the  worker  and  slightly 
worked,  and  packed  immediately.  I  use 
the  “  Glen  City  ”  salt,  made  at  Watkins, 
N.  Y. 

The  perfect  score  as  to  flavor,  I  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  freshness  of  the  cows,  and 
their  feed  first,  and  the  manner  of  ripen- 


Send  us  your  neighbor’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Yr.  with  his  dollar 
and  we  will  send  him  the  paper  to 
January  1, 1898,  and  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  books: 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

The  Business  Hen, 

The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 


ing  second.  In  my  experience,  no  one 
thing  has  contributed  so  much  to  a 
uniform  article  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions,  and  does  as  much  in  the 
private  dairy  to  reduce  the  making  of 
butter  to  an  “exact  science”  as  the 
“  John  Boyd  ”  vat  and  “  starter.”  These, 
in  brief,  are  the  main  points. 

EDWARD  VAN  AL8TYNE. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Jerseys  with  Pasture  Only. 

The  butter  I  had  on  exhibition  at  the 
State  Fair,  was  made  from  Jersey  cows. 
The  milk,  as  soon  as  drawn,  was  set  in 
cold  spring  water,  in  long  tin  cans  20 
inches  deep.  The  water  runs  from  the 
spring  into  a  long,  deep  vat  in  my  milk- 
house.  I  let  the  milk  set  24  hours  before 
skimming.  The  cream  is  taken  from  the 
cans  with  a  dipper,  and  is  then  ripened. 

The  most  important  part  in  butter¬ 
making,  in  my  opinion,  is  cleanliness  in 
the  milking  and  the  handling  of  the 
milk  and  cream.  One  should  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  in  keeping  the  sur¬ 
roundings  sweet  and  clean,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  foul  odors  that  will  contami¬ 
nate  the  milk.  f.  g.  davis. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

A  Homemade  Starter. 

This  creamery  has  the  milk  of  about 
300  cows,  mostly  Jerseys  and  grades,  and 
“Delaware  County  Jerseys”  rank  very 
high  as  butter  producers.  The  feed  con¬ 
sists  of  bran,  shorts,  and  gluten  meal, 
and  the  rich,  juicy  grasses  from  these 
hills.  We  separate,  with  a  Sharpless 
Russian  separator,  and  run  a  35-per  cent 
cream.  We  used  a  homemade  starter. 
We  take  the  cream  one  morning,  and 
churn  it  the  next,  so  that  it  is  about  22 
hours  old.  It  is  cooled  to  62  degrees  as 
soon  as  possible  after  coming  from  the 
separator,  and  kept  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  that  temperature.  When  ready  for 
the  churn,  it  is  quite  thick,  and  has  a 
velvety  appearance,  and  a  very  pleasant 
acid  flavor,  which  experience  only  can 
detect.  We  use  a  common  box  churn, 
and  stop  churning  when  the  butter 
granules  are  about  the  size  of  wheat 
kernels.  We  churn  at  a  temperature  of 
56  degrees.  The  buttermilk  is  then 
drawn  off,  the  butter  washed  in  two 
waters,  then  drained,  and  salted  in  the 
churn,  using  1} i  ounce  of  salt  to  one 
pound  of  butter.  It  is  then  worked  in  a 
National  butter  worker  and  packed  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  most  important  point,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  is  in  properly  ripening  the 
cream,  and  churning  it  at  the  proper 
stage.  The  next  is  in  churning  at  a  low 
temperature,  stopping  the  churn  at  the 
proper  time,  and  keeping  the  butter 
cold.  A  very  important  point,  also,  is 
in  the  working.  If  worked  too  little,  it 
will  be  streaked  ;  if  too  much,  the  butter 
globules  will  be  broken,  giving  the  but¬ 
ter  a  sal vy  appearance.  Absolute  clean¬ 
liness  is  of  great  importance  in  either 
dairy  or  creamery.  My  butter  was  first 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  at  Syracuse, 
in  1894,  and  it  then  scored  100  points, 
and  won  the  first  prize  of  $50. 

G.  W.  BOMASKEY. 

Davenport  Center  Creamery,  N.  Y. 

Jerseys,  Bran  and  a  “  Starter 

Our  Jerseys  were  fed  grass  and  wheat 
bran — about  eight  quarts  apiece  of  the 
latter  per  day.  The  cream  was  sepa¬ 
rated  once  a  day,  being  careful  not  to 
warm  it  above  80  degrees  before  separat¬ 
ing.  It  was  then  placed  in  ice  water, 
held  24  hours,  and  then  put  in  a  ripening 
vat,  and  about  four  quarts  of  buttermilk 
used  for  a  starter.  It  was  then  warmed 
to  60  degrees  and  held  24  hours  before  it 
was  churned,  which  would  make  the 
cream  48  hours  old. 

I  have  about  eight  patrons,  one  herd 
of  Holsteins,  and  the  rest  mixed  lots, 
and  the  cream  from  which  the  butter 
was  made  was  from  the  milk  of  all  these 
cows  mixed  together  and  ripened,  as  I 
have  stated,  and  all  churned  together. 
The  tub  that  was  entered  as  creamery 
was  packed  first,  then  the  jar  -that  was 
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entered  as  private  dairy,  and  then  the 
prints.  How  there  could  be  so  much 
difference  in  the  score,  I  cannot  tell, 
when  it  was  all  from  one  churning. 

Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  wilcox. 

A  Holstein  Dairy. 

Our  cows  are  chiefly  Holstein-Friesians 
with  a  few  Jersey  grades.  The  feed 
while  making  the  prize  butter,  was 
meal,  middlings  and  shorts,  equal  parts, 
four  quarts  twice  a  day  for  each  cow.  I 
fed  them  sweet  corn  fresh  cut  from  the 
field  after  picking  the  best  ears  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  this  is  what  I  intend  to  do  for 
my  herd  the  year  ’round  when  I  can  get 
the  corn.  The  grain  ration  they  always 
get.  I  have  a  well-filled  silo  filled  with 
Learning  corn,  as  I  consider  it  better  for 
ensilage  than  sweet  corn.  We  use  a 
creamery.  The  cows  are  well  bedded, 
milked  carefully  and  cleanly,  getting 
the  milk  into  the  creamery  just  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  drawn.  No  starter 
was  used.  The  cream  was  24  hours  old, 
and  churned  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  barrel 
chum,  using  Genesee  salt  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  butter. 
Id  making  butter  for  my  customers,  we 
salt  to  suit  their  individual  tastes,  as 
nearly  as  possible.  l.  b.  babcock. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

“  Clean  Jersey  Cows.” 

Our  cows  ran  in  pasture  and  were 
milked  in  the  stable.  At  each  milking, 
each  had  a  feed  of  about  three  pounds  of 
wheat  bran  and  middlings,  mixed.  We 
use  a  DeLaval  separator,  mix  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  and  evening’s  cream  the  following 
morning,  add  a  starter,  ripen  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  68  degrees,  and  churn 
at  60  to  62  degrees  when  the  first  mess 
of  cream  is  48  hours  old.  We  weigh  every 
mess  of  milk  and  every  churning  of  but¬ 
ter  when  it  is  taken  from  the  churn.  It 
is  then  salted,  one  ounce  of  Worcester 
salt  to  the  pound.  Our  exhibit  was 

( Continued  on  next  pane.) 
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Success  in 
Stocl<  Feeding 

assured  if  you  use  :::::::::::: 

The  Granite  State 
toiler  and  Cooler 

Thousands  of  stock-feeders  use  them. 
The  apparatus  is  simple,  strong — will 
last  a  lifetime— and  very  cheap.  The 
boiler  can  be  used  for  cooking,  boiling, 
heating  water,  preserving  fruit,  and 
sugarmg-off  in  the  maple  sugar  season. 

Stewart,  in  his  book  on  “Feeding 
Animals,”  says  that  “the  value  of  corn 
meal  is  doubled  by  cooking.” 

Our  pamphlet  on  “Cooking  Food  for  Farm 
Stock tells  all  about  it.  Sent  free.  Address 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
20  f  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H. 


IXL?ank  heater 

H  J Wk  BOB  For  Warming  Water  in  Stock  Tanks 


Will  Save  Double  its  Cost 
IN  ONE  SEASON. 

It  is  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  iron,  east  in  one  piece.  No 
sheet-iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to 
melt  and  cause  leak.  It  is 
permanently  located  in  tank 
during  winter.  Need  not  be 
removed  to  kindle  fire;  burns 
line  or  coarse  coal, 
chunks  of  wood  and 
any  kind  of  fuel.  A  small  boy 
can  easily  operate  it.  Also 

IXL  FEED  GRINDERS, 
STALK  CUTTERS& 


Send  for  Free  Catalog-tie. 

U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

113  Water  Street,  BATAVIA,  1 1. 1,. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

(Hand  Sc 

[\  I  Power.) 

CUTTER! 
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Cuts  al  1  kinds  of  roots  &  ffts 
1  vegetables  for  STOCK  L!  ” 

1  FEEDINC.  The  only  ^ 
i  machine  made  with  self 
[  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed  — 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan 
1  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
i  where.  Catalog  FREE.  Address 

,  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
(17  River  Street,  YPSILANTI-MICH. 


FRENCH  BUHR 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mil! 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  ineal  FREE. 

All  kind,  mill  machln.rr.  Flour 
mill,  built,  roller  or  buhr  system. 

Red  need  Prices  for  ’ 9 6. 
N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  C0.t 
270  Day  Street, 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

On  the  market  50  years.  They  were  grant¬ 
ed  the  highest  possible  award  attheWorlds 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  aud  Low 
Price.  Reduced  prices  for 
this  season.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 
our  48p.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  I).  HARRISON, 
.o3  llallock  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn« 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  82. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yobk. 
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More  milk  and  better  milk  by  the  “Smalley”  methods  of 
stock  feeding.  These  methods  comprise:  the  silo  and  intel¬ 
ligent  feeding  of  ensilage — cutting  and  shredding  of  all  dry 
fodder— grinding  of  all  grain  fed  to  stock— slicing  and  pulp- 
I  ing  of  all  roots  and  vegetables.  The  “Smalley”  methods 
are  applied  by  means  of  the 

SMALLEY  Family 

of  Feed  Savers 

Ensilage  and  fodder  cutters,  corn  shredders,  feed 
mills,  ear  corn  grinders,  root  cutters  and  powers  for 
operating.  No  dairyman  or  stock-raiser  can  afford  not  to 
become  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  using  these  feed 
economizers  and  profit  bringers. 

Send  for  and  read  our  2  valuable  books:  No.  1  “The  Model  Round  Silo  and  How  to 
Build  It,”  contains  latest  reports  from  practical  stock  feeders  on  the  silo;  No.  2 
“Corn  Hay,*'  tells  about  the  new  fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  aud 
how  to  make  it.  Both,  with  complete  catalogs,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

THE  SMALLEY  MFQ.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 
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How  Prize  Butter  is  Made. 

(CONTINUED.) 

taken  from  a  churning  of  25  pounds  of 
butter,  made  from  411  pounds  of  milk. 
This  is  a  trifle  over  six  pounds  to  100 
pounds  of  milk.  The  stable  is  cleaned 
every  day,  and  sprinkled  with  plaster  to 
absorb  odors.  No  smoking  is  allowed  at 
the  stable  or  dairy  room. 

Clean  Jersey  cows,  brushed  at  each 
milking,  neat  milkers,  pure  water,  and 
perfect  cleanliness  are  essential  for  the 
making  of  a  high  grade  of  butter.  The 
creamery  separator  removes  loads  of 
cow  hair  and  filth  that  never  should  have 
found  its  way  into  the  milk.  I  have  my 
doubts  about  its  removing  the  flavor  that 
the  milk  has  taken  from  this  filth. 

Troy,  Pa.  Austin  Leonard. 

“  The  Old  Dash  Churn.” 

The  butter  that  won  the  prize  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  was  made  in  the 
old  way,  with  a  stone  churn  and  dash. 
The  milk  was  set  in  open  pans,  the 
cream  churned  from  milk  set  four  days, 
skimmed  twice  a  day,  as  we  had  calves 
to  feed.  The  cream  was  placed  in  the 
churn  each  time  when  skimmed,  and  no 
addition  of  cream  was  made  from  one 
morning,  but  was  churned  the  next 
morning.  The  cream  was  stirred  each 
time  an  addition  was  made. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
operation  in  making  good  butter  is 
cleanliness,  and  giving  good  attention 
to  the  milk  in  every  particular,  from 
the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  cow,  until 
the  butter  is  churned,  salted  and  worked. 
I  wash  the  milk  clean  from  the  butter 
and  salt  it,  allowing  about  three  ounces 
of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter,  work  in  the 
salt,  let  stand  for  about  12  hours,  then 
work  it  until  the  brine  is  mostly  out, 
then  pack.  The  only  objection  to  the 
package  shown  at  the  State  Fair  was 
the  flavor,  and  that  was  because  it  was 
new  ;  it  was  perfect  in  every  other  par¬ 
ticular.  I  do  not  color  the  butter,  as 
the  color  is  perfect,  made  so  by  the  cows. 
I  keep  but  two  cows,  grade  Short-horn 
and  Ayrshire.  The  cream  was  not 
separated.  The  cows  were  fed  grass 
and  wheat  bran.  A  “starter”  was  not 
used.  The  cream  was  about  24  hours 
old  when  churned.  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  making  butter,  and  some  things 
said  unnecessarily ;  but  I  stood  with 
those  that  use  a  creamery  and  separator, 
and  a  “  starter  ”,  and  make  a  great  talk 
about  it,  and  even  swell  into  their  coats 
and  vests  with  great  pride  ;  but  I  am 
only  a  woman  and,  of  course,  old- 
fashioned,  at  least,  make  butter  that 
way,  as  I  make  it  in  a  butter  bowl,  and 
use  a  ladle.  But  I  do  not  fear  to  place 
it  side  by  side  with  any  one’s  else. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.  mbs.  thomas  coles. 

Good  Creamery  Practice. 

Twenty-eight  patrons  furnish  the  milk 
for  our  creamery.  The  cows  are  grades, 
Short- horns,  Jerseys,  and  Holsteins. 
About  half  the  cows  were  fed  a  light 
feed  of  bran,  hominy  meal,  and  wheat 
middlings.  The  largest  dairy  had  about 
two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  each  per 
day,  with  green  corn  fodder  twice  a  day. 
The  other  dairies  had  no  other  feed  ex¬ 
cept  what  they  got  from  the  pasture. 
The  milk,  after  being  brought  to  the 
factory,  is  strained  into  a  weigh  can, 
and  a  sample  of  each  patron’s  milk  is 
taken  every  morning,  and  put  into  a  jar 
with  a  number  corresponding  to  a  num¬ 
ber  after  his  name.  Then  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  samples  are  taken  and  tested 
with  the  Babcock  tester,  and  every  one 
receives  his  pay  according  to  the  amount 
of  butter  fat  he  furnishes.  We  have 
taken  the  milk  on  the  test  plan  for  two 
years,  and  it  gives  good  satisfaction. 

From  the  weigh  can,  the  milk  is  run 
into  a  receiving  vat ;  from  there  through 
a  Larkey  heater,  where  it  is  heated  to  80 
degrees  F.  and  run  through  a  separator. 
The  cream  is  then  put  into  long  cooler 
pails  and  set  into  a  large  wooden  vat, 
and  after  we  get  through  separating,  a 
stream  of  water  at  52  degrees  F.  is  kept 
running  around  it  until  the  next  morn¬ 


ing.  The  cream  is  then  (being  slightly 
acid)  put  into  one  of  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Co.’s  improved  square-box 
churns,  that  runs  40  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute  ;  one-fourth  ounce  of  butter  color  is 
then  added  for  every  six  coolers  of 
cream,  and  the  cream  is  churned  for  2% 
hours.  We  don’t  care  to  churn  any 
quicker.  The  butter  now  is  in  a  granu¬ 
lar  form  about  as  large  as  wheat  ker¬ 
nels.  The  buttermilk  is  drawn  off  and 
the  butter  thoroughly  washed  in  the 
churn,  then  taken  out  and  spread  on  the 
butterworker  and  salted  one  ounce  to 
the  pound,  working  just  enough  to  get 
the  salt  evenly  through  it.  The  butter 
is  now  ready  for  packing  into  5-pound, 
10-pound,  20-pound,  30-pound  or  50- 
pound  spruce  tubs,  or  made  into  prints, 
just  as  our  customers  order.  No  starter 
is  used. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
requisite  in  making  butter  is  cleanliness, 
and  the  right  care  of  the  cream. 

East  Freetown,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  caldwell. 

Scrupulous  Cleanliness  Needed. 

My  cows  are  registered  Jerseys,  45  in 
number.  The  feed  is  pasture,  with  a 
grain  ration  consisting  of  bran,  four 
parts  ;  oil  meal,  one  part ;  corn  meal, 
one  part.  The  cream  was  separated  with 
a  Baby,  No.  3,  separator,  operated  by 
steam  power.  No  starter  was  used. 
The  cream  was  ripened  in  a  vat  arranged 
with  a  water  bath,  whereby  the  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  perfectly  controlled.  The 
cream  was  churned  at  36  hours  from  the 
separator.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  in 
every  operation,  from  the  cow  to  the 
package,  and  great  care  as  to  tempera¬ 
ture,  I  believe  the  most  important  points 
in  producing  fancy  butter.  We  run  a 
heavy  cream,  and  churn  at  low  tem¬ 
perature.  GEO.  W.  SISSON  JR. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

No  Feed  but  Clover  Pasture. 

The  prize  butter  was  made  from  the 
milk  of  five  cows,  one  Devon,  the  others 
purebred  Jerseys.  They  were  in  clover 
pasture  and  had  no  other  feed.  The 
milk  was  kept  in  a  No.  2  O.  K.  creamery. 
No  “starter”  was  used.  The  cream 
was  churned  in  a  Davis  swing  churn, 
about  48  hours  after  being  drawn. 

The  buttermilk  was  drawn  off,  butter 
washed  in  cold  water,  taken  from  the 
churn,  weighed  and  salted  with  one 
ounce  of  salt  to  every  pound  of  butter. 
The  salt  was  worked  lightly  into  the 
butter,  which  was  allowed  to  stand  a 
few  hours  before  a  final  working  and 
packing  ellen  k.  thobne. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

“  Starter  "  Gave  Smaller  Yield. 

My  dairy  is  composed  of  natives  and 
Jersey  grades.  I  milk  25  cows,  keep  a 
Jersey  bull  and  raise  my  cows.  I  feed 
mixed  hay — clover  and  Timothy — morn¬ 
ing  and  noon,  and  corn  fodder  at  night 
during  the  winter.  I  feed  mixed  winter 
feed,  morning  and  night,  the  year ’round. 
The  cows  run  in  pasture  during  summer, 
and  I  feed  some  green  feed  in  the  fall. 
I  use  a  separator  of  600  pounds’ capacity, 
and  run  the  separator  and  churn  by 
steam.  I  have  used  the  separator  three 
years.  Have  never  used  a  starter  to  my 
satisfaction  ;  have  tried  it  several  times, 
but  have  not  had  as  good  a  yield  of  but¬ 
ter  from  the  milk.  I  use  a  barrel  churn, 
and  churn  the  cream  every  day  from 
May  15  to  September  15,  and  the  rest  of 
the  season  every  other  day.  I  cool  the 
cream  during  warm  weather,  to  about 
55  or  60  degrees,  stir  and  mix  thoroughly 
and  churn  when  slightly  acid,  at  about 
55  degrees  in  summer  and  60  in  winter. 

Cleanliness  and  pure  water  and  care 
of  the  cream  are  the  most  important 
points  in  good  buttermaking.  I  wash 
the  butter  in  the  churn,  and  salt  and 
work  on  the  butterworker.  During  the 
summer,  I  let  the  butter  stand  on  the 
worker  overnight  in  a  good,  cool  cellar, 
and  in  winter,  pack  after  standing  on 
the  worker  about  one  hour.  I  salt  one 
ounce  to  the  pound.  The  butter  is  all 
put  up  in  gallon  and  one-half-gallon 
jars,  and  delivered  direct  to  the  con¬ 
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sumer  at  25  cents  per  pound  the  year 
’round.  I  feed  the  skim-milk  to  calves 
and  Cheshire  pigs.  Seymour  p.  Johnson. 

East  Schuvler,  N.  Y. 

Feed,  Ordinary  Pasture. 

The  cows  were  mostly  grade  Guern¬ 
seys.  half  blood.  The  feed  was  ordinary 
pasture,  with  fodder  corn  for  a  few  days 
previous  to  making  the  butter.  They 
had  three  quarts  of  corn  meal  each  per 
day,  and  had  been  in  milk  from  three  to 
six  months.  A  No.  3  Baby  separator 
was  used.  A  starter  was  used  in  this 
case  from  necessity,  as  the  cream  was 
not  likely  to  be  sour  in  time.  The  cream 
was  30  hours  old,  churned  at  58  degrees. 
When  the  butter  had  gathered  the  size 
of  kernels  of  wheat,  a  pailful  of  cold 
water  was  added,  in  which  was  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt.  It  was  washed  in  one  water, 
and,  after  draining,  put  on  the  worker, 
and  %  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound 
stirred  in  and  slightly  worked.  Three 
hours  after,  it  was  worked  again,  and 
printed.  No  artificial  coloring  was  used. 

Rodman,  N.  Y.  g.  m.  vroman. 


My  little  Kiri,  Julia,  was  taken  with  a  CouKh,  and 
at  times  was  prostrated  with  fever  I  began  adminis¬ 
tering  small  doses  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  Every 
time  it  gave  relief  and  did  its  work  satisfactorily  — 
(Mrs.)  E  N.  WALLERIUS,  Vermillion,  Minn.,  No¬ 
vember  13,  1895. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne's  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


A  REAL  REMEDY 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


one  that  CURES 
Curbs,  Splints,  Colic, 
all  Lamenesses,  Shoe 
Boils,  Contracted  ( 
and  Knotted  Cords, 
Callous  of  all  kinds, 
Strained  Tendons, 
Scratches,  etc.,  will 1 
_ be  found  in 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

1  the  only  standard  Horse  Remedy  in  the  world. 

1  Doesn't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Warranted  to 
i  locate  lameness  by  remaining  moist  on  part 
affected;  the  rest  dries  out. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  is  a  safe  cure  for 
all  pain,  conquers  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 
Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc.  Sample  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent,  charges  paid,  by 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  R  Beverly  St.,  -  BOSTON,  MASS 

BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASE 


We  make  Watering  Basing  for  Horgeg  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO..  Dover  Plains.  N.Y 


DIRECT-UM  BIT 

Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy 

_  as  you  want  it. 

ira.'anvt. M  Sample  mailed, XC  !»1  .OO. 

'  V  Nickel  Si.  50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  RAwci'sN.E- 


lUbMJ 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

iWAKI  liquid  extract »f smoke 

.Circu  lar.E.KRAUSER&BRD.MIIJON.PA 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS., 

Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running,  dur- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
56  J  0  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
r10  No.  10,  $6  75;  No  9,  $7  90; 
««.  No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $16:  No.4. 
?•  $18;  No.  2.  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


THREE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

from  dams  that  made  18  lbs.  8  ozs  ,  17  lbs.  12 
ozs.,  24  lbs.  3  ozs  honest  printed  butter  In  7  days 

R  F.  SHANNON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

EKLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RH1NECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Guernseys  for  Sale. 

Two  fresh  Cows  and  line  Bull. 

T.  J.  HUGUS,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CRP  Oil  C-gallOW'AW  BULL  CALVES, 
lV*A  OHLL  extra  fine,  first  premium. 

A.  M.  LA  GRANGE.  Fuller’s  Sta.,  Albany  Co.,  N.Y 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  E.SKr. 

Durgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland-Chlna.  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

Convert  your  customers  to  PURE  POOD  by  COLOR¬ 
ING  your  butter  with  a  BULL  CALF  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILL8  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 

SOU TH  DOWNS. 

Rams,  and  a  few  choice  Breeding  Ewes  for  sale 
L.  B.  FREAR,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

A  BARGAIN 

in  two  Canadian-bred  Shropshire  Rams,  one  a  Camp 
bell,  and  the  other  a  Dryden-bred  Ram  Are  beau¬ 
ties.  and  will  go  cheap.  Paid  three  times  what  1  now 
ask  for  them,  as  the  season  is  advancing.  Apply  to 
J.  C.  DUN(  AN,  Superintendent  for  L.  D.  RUMSEY, 
Lewiston,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Pol  an  d-Ch  1  nas, 
Berkshlres  &  Chester  Whites. 
iChoice  Strains;  8-weekPlgs; 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
akin.  Send  your  address  for 

- - -  description  and  hard  times 

prices.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


YOU 

CAN 


MAKE  MONEY 


BY  BUYING 

Poland  -  China 


Pigs  OF  US.  Yours  truly,  for  BUSINESS. 

F.  H.  GATES  <&  SONS,  CH1TTENANQO,  N.  Y, 


YORKSHIRES 


LARGE 
ENGLISH 

Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  young  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 


-  -  - - - -  ■  —  m  m 

Large,  English  Yorkshire  Pigs  one  breeding  Boar- 
choice  stock.  LATIMER  RROS  ,  Arkport,  N.  V.  ' 


Duroc-Jerseys  and  Poultry 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  NewMadison.O 


Fine  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs^l”„.r«,r„*S- 

J.  M.  DANIELS,  Box  206,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

IA/i*tl|MP»/\/J  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  and 
C 1 1  D  I  White  Holland  Turkeys, 

at  farmers’  prices.  G.  C.  BEARD,  I  airland,  N.  V. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS -Extra  selected;  $3  per  trio. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Wiiliainson.  N.  Y. 


onnn  ferrets  Trained  Ferrets,  that 
wV/VV  are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  0  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  O 


BEEF  SCRAPS 


selected  and  ground  espe¬ 
cially  for  Poultry  and  Pigs. 
The  great  egg  and  growtn-proaucer.  $2  per  100  lbs. 
BROOKS1DK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


HATCH  Chickens 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ion.  Thousands  in  succe.-srul 
operation.  I-owc-t-  priced 
Ornt-clusH  llatchcr  made. 
GKO.  II.  STAIIL 
lit  loiaa  6i h  ><■  Qiiino.v.'in. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  are  fed 
cut  bone,  cut 
Improved  ’96 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l'g free  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Milford.  Mass. 


LICE 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

_  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  bv 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore.  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 
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Humorous. 

De  Bats  :  “  How  do  you  pronounce 
the  word  ‘  oleomargarine  ?  ’  ”  Hotel 
Waiter  :  “  I  pronounce  it  butter,  or  I’d 
lose  my  job.” — Advertiser. 

“A  honeycomb,”  says  Brother  Wat¬ 
kins,  “  am  a  lot  ob  little  cells  ;  but  a 
honeymoon  am  often  one  big  sell.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“We  had  a  very  interesting  event — or 
rather  a  pair  of  ’em — at  our  house  this 
morning.”  “  Caesar  !  Not  twins  ?  ”  “No; 
our  boy  put  on  his  first  trousers.” — Rose- 
leaf. 

“Folks  dat  is  alius  lookin’  foh 
trouble,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “  hab  jes’ 
one  t’ing  ter  brag  about.  Dey  doan’ 
hahdly  ebber  git  disapp’inted. — Wash¬ 
ington.  Star. 

Old  Bullion  :  “What!  You  wish  to 
marry  my  daughter  ?  She  is  a  mere 
school-girl  yet.”  Suitor  :  “  Yes.  sir.  I 
came  early  to  avoid  the  rush.” — Modes 
and  Fabrics. 

A  lady,  leading  a  Skye-terrier  by  a 
chain,  entered  the  ladies’  cabin  of  a 
Gloucester  ferry-boat  the  other  day. 
The  dog  crawled  under  the  seat  and 
went  to  sleep.  Presently  a  stout  man, 
carrying  a  market  basket,  took  the 
vacant  place  beside  her,  and  stowed  his 
basket  under  the  seat.  Soon  after  the 
boat  started,  the  woman  began  to 
wriggle.  She  shook  out  her  skirts,  and, 
in  an  audible  whisper  said,  “  Don’t  be 
rude,  Fido.”  Presently  she  turned  pale, 
and,  jerking  the  chain,  cried:  “Lie 
down.  Fido.  Behave  yourself,  sir.”  A 
moment  later  she  jumped  up  with  a 
shriek  and  began  to  execute  a  war 
dance,  striking  at  her  skirts  the  while. 
The  stout  citizen  stared  at  her  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  then  an  idea  struck  him. 
Reaching  under  the  seat  for  his  basket 
he  looked  inside  it,  and  then  a  great 
light  of  intelligence  came  over  him. 
“  Madam,”  said  he,  without  moving  an 
eyelash,  “  when  you  are  through  with 
my  lobster,  will  you  kindly  return  it  to 
me  ?  ”  The  jaws  of  the  lobster  were 
wrenched  apart  before  the  lady  had 
recovered  from  her  faint. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

£Ui$'cdlnncou,$’  gulmtteinru 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentloi 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  '‘DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLKSA  LB  PBIOES.  Delivered  FK  FI 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer- 
profits.  In  use  54  wars.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance,  l.nw  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
*  W.  1NGERS0LL.  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N  \ 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

Send  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  *4  lb.  of  any  kind  ot 
Tea  you  may  select.  Thj 
best  imported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

31  and  33  Vesev  St..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


RIDLEY’S 

Fashion  Magazine 

Contains  all  the  Latest  Fashions  in 

MILLINERY,  SILKS,  RIBBONS, 

FEATHERS,  DRESS  GOODS. 
GLOVES,  HOSIERY,  LADIES’  SUITS, 
MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  FURNISHING, 
CLOTHING  FOR  MEN. 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 
HOUSE-FURNISHINGS,  FURNITURE, 
CARPETS,  OIL  CLOTHS,  Etc.,  quoting 

Lowest  New  York  City  Prices. 

120  PAGES.  ELEGANTLY  BOUND  BOOK. 
PROFUSEL  Y  ILL  USTRA  TED. 

SENT  FREE 

on  receipt  of  name  and  address. 

N.  B.— Mail  orders  solicited  and  promptly  filled. 

EDWARD  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

PVBZ1SHEJIS, 

Nos.  309, 311, 311 1-2  to  321  Grand  Street, 

N  E  W  a  YOK.K.CIT  Y. 


"We  will  send  you  Free  of  expense 

Samples  and  Particulars. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

Sole  nfrs.  East  Walpole,  Hass 


“For  that  leaky,  dripping  roof, 
Use  Neponset  Water-proof.” 


Cover  and  sheathe  your  barns,  sheds, 
henhouses  —  all  your  outbuildings  — 
greenhouses — hotbeds — with  NEPON¬ 
SET*  With  it  you  can  erect  excellent 
buildings  at  low  cost,  and  costs  very 
much  less  than  shingles,  500  square  feet 
only  $5*00 — tacks  and  tin  caps  in¬ 
cluded.  Send  for  a  sample. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred 
paper ;  odorless,  clean,  economical. 


'3 
t 


NEPONSET 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC, 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
it  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
the  machine  will  do  in  t  wo  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Matiure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along.the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


3E 


P&B 


RUBEROID 
ROOFING 

WILL  NOT  TAINT  RAIN 
WATER. 

CAN  BE  LAID  BY  ANY  HANDY 
MAN,  AND  WHEN  ONCE 
DOWN,  REQUIRES 
NO  ATTENTION. 

STRONG  AND  DUR¬ 
ABLE. 

MADE  OF  BEST  WOOL  FELT. 
NO  TAR!  NO  PAPER! 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  York.  Pa 


HENCH 

&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAW  MILL*ND  ENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Back.  Buck  motion  of  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
us  any  other  In  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing  ;  great  saving  In  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  lust  amps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper . 
HENCH  <fc  DROMGOLD.  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


We  offer  you,  in  addition  to  our  Stationary  Engine, 

THE  “STERLING  ” 


GASOLINE  PORTABLE 

Having  all  the  advantages^3  «ho  “  Charter.” 
SUBSTANTIAL,  COMPACT/V  /ECTIVE, 

SAFE,  d ABLE,  DURABLE 

Cut,  Description,  et>  I  application  to 
Charter  Gas  Euglne  C  P.  O  Box  26,  Sterling.  Ill 


I 


LL  MACH’Y 
.I  F  T S 
NG1NES 

r  ELL  WORKS, 

'GO.-  dallas.tex 


Ruckeye 

U  FORCE  « 


Has  no  equal.  Works  easy  and  throws  a 
constant  stream.  Never  freezes.  Over 
300,000  in  use  and  giving  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices, 
givingdepth  of  well.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Imperial 
Galvanized  .Steel  Wind  Mills  and 
Steel  Herricks,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Columbia  Steel  Wind  Engines, 
Power  Mills.  Well  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chines,  Tank  and  Spray  Pumps, 
Buckeye  Lawn  Mowers,  Iron 
Fencing,  etc. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


“Ell”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

Bell 


ruwci  Ltrvciayc  iu  •  o  l  uuU 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue, 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1 1 1 1  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  lUj 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse. N.Y 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  the  combination  lock  pin 
clevis  direct  to  farmer-  (the  only 
combination  clevis  and  pin  ever 
patented);  self-locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  150  per  cent 
profit;  no  competition:  exclusive 

territory.  C0RMANY  MFG.  CO 


Wanted-An  Idea  S3! 

Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDEKBURN  &  CO..  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 


llirri/ 1  U  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
TsLLIXLI  quired,  failure  impossible;  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co  Box  5308.Boston.Mass 


SITUATION  WmTE3^LeoSr 

man  48  years  old.  Chas  Mescta,  Hollis,  L.  I.,  N.  Y . 


0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  THY  OCRS.  Only  $1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 


MILL  FOR  SALE. 

A  first-class  Grist  Mill,  located  at  Peruvllle.  N.  Y., 
with  steam  and  water  power,  will  be  sold  to  close  up 
an  estate.  The  property,  with  a  good  house  and  lot, 
cost  $4  503  six  years  ago;  will  sell  now  for  $2,000 
Also,  a  Standard-bred  filly,  by  Red  Lawn,  be  by  Red 
Wilkes,  ana  registered  as  Belle  Sedgwick,”  for  $125. 

Address  G.  M.  STODDARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


A  WIND  MILL 


THAT  YOU  CAN  RELY  UPON 

,  for  all  the  purposes  .Ajs  the  COO  D H  U  E 
j  for  which  wind 
i  mills  are  used 


IT  IS  NOT  LIKE 
| OTHERS— t 
.IS 


PUMP  AND 
POWER 
MILL. 


Our 


!  We  also 
|  m  a  k  e  a 
I  full  line  i 
J  grinding  mills 
!  wood  saws,  she! 

’  ler»,  fodder  and 
,  ensilage  cutters,  Ac. 

!  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 


Success 
horse 
TREAD 
POWER 

is  a  Marvel. 
Adapted  to  all 
uses  requiring  a 
moderate  power. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  Batavia,  Ilfs 


1 1  mi 


STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

81-83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


HAT  YOU  HAVE  LONG  SOUGHT  I 

The  “BOSS”  Flush  T-Bevel. 


Description.— Disc  attached  to  blade  is 
marked  S  for  Square  (qo°),  W  for  Window¬ 
sill  Pitch  (9*).  8  for  Octagon  (zaj*0),  6  for 
Hexagon  (30°).  Af  for  Mitre  ($5°).  Move  to 
mark  desired,  lock  by  pressing  button  on 
side  and  fasten  by  turning  thumb-nut. 


THE  HILL  BEVEL  CO.. 

MANCHESTER  CONN. 
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A  LONG  ISLAND  POTATO  FIELD. 

LARGE  YIELD  OF  CARMAN  NO.  1. 

How  Long  Islanders  Handle  the  Crop. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  are  made  from  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  in  the  potato  field  of  Mr.  E.  Pidgeon,  of 
Northport,  L.  I.  “Long  Island  potatoes”  always 
rank  high  in  the  New  York  market.  The  light  soil 
at  the  east  end 
of  the  island, 
and  the  fact 
that  chemical 
fertilizers  are 
used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  ena¬ 
ble  farmers  to 
produce  pota¬ 
toes  of  the 
highest  quality 
and  this  has 
given  this  re¬ 
gion  its  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  potato¬ 
growing  sec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Pidgeon’s 
fi  e  1  d  was  in 
corn  last  year. 

As  will  be  seen 
in  the  picture, 
the  field  is  level 
and  smooth. 

Over  the  fence, 
at  Fig.  238  will 
be  seen  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  corn  crop. 

Most  Long 
Island  farmers 
use  all  their 
stable  manure 
on  the  sod  for 
corn,  as  this 
crop  seems  best 
adapted  to 
using  manure. 

Long  Island  is 
a  good  “  corn 
country  ”,  for 
The  R.  N.-Y. 
grew  its  im¬ 
mense  crop  of 
130  bushels  to 
the  acre  on  this 
island.  Corn 
stubble,  when  it 
is  well  worked 
over,  makes  a 
fine  seed  bed 
for  potatoes. 

Early  this  sea¬ 
son,  Mr.  P.  gave 
the  entire  field 
a  spread  of 
stable  manure. 

This  is  contrary 
to  the  usual 
practice  except 
upon  very  light 
soils.  This  ma¬ 
nure  was  plowed  under,  and  the  field  was  then  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  with  an  iron-tooth  harrow.  This  sim¬ 
ple  preparation  would  not  answer  for  heavier  soils 
intended  for  potatoes,  but  one  advantage  of  light, 
open  soils  is  that  less  working  is  required  to  fit  them 
for  the  seed.  The  variety  used  was  Carman  No.  1. 
The  seed  was  selected  from  home-grown  stock,  the 
original  being  purchased  in  1895  from  Dr.  Jabez 


Fisher,  who  told  us  last  spring  how  he  grew  600  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  of  this  variety. 

The  seed  was  cut  with  the  Aspinwall  potato  cutter, 
and  planted  with  the  Aspinwall  planter.  Our  picture 
shows  this  machine  at  work.  The  “  cutter”,  as  most 
of  our  readers  know,  is  really  a  slicer  which  comes 
down  upon  the  whole  potato  and  cuts  or  slices  it  into 
sections  of  uniform  size.  The  picture  gives  a  good 


idea  of  the  planter  at  work.  With  these  two  ma¬ 
chines,  a  farmer  is  able  to  rush  the  crop  in  at  the 
most  favorable  opportunity — planting  seven  or  eight 
acres  per  day  instead  of  covering  only  one  as  would 
be  the  case  if  all  cutting  and  dropping  were  done  by 
hand.  It  is  quite  an  advantage  to  have  the  ground 
in  just  the  right  condition,  and  you  cannot  expect  to 
keep  it  right  over  three  days  without  new  cultivation. 


This  planting  was  done  on  April  18,  and  700  pounds 
per  acre  of  chemical  fertilizer  were  used  with  the 
machine. 

Twice,  before  the  potatoes  broke  through  the 
ground,  the  whole  field  was  worked  with  the  weeder. 
This  early  work  with  weeder  or  harrow  is  one  of  the 
greatest  labor-saving  methods  that  potato  growers 
have  taken  up.  Millions  of  little  weeds  are  killed  by 

this  early  culti¬ 
vating,  and  this 
breaking  of  the 
upper  surface 
of  the  soil  holds 
the  moisture 
just  where  it 
will  do  the  most 
good  to  the 
plants.  As  soon 
as  the  plants 
broke  through 
the  ground, 
they  were 
worked  over 
once  more  with 
the  weeder, and 
then  they  were 
hoed  by  hand. 
At  this  stage  of 
the  game,  the 
Colorado  potato 
beetles  came  to 
the  front  and 
did  so  much 
damage  that 
Mr.  P.  says  that 
they  were 
obliged  t  o  g  o 
through  and 
hand  pick  the 
beetles.  This, 
we  think,  was 
an  unnecessary 
expense.  W  e 
don’t  believe 
that  the  potato 
beetle  has  yet 
been  hatched 
that  can  stand 
before  a  charge 
of  Paris- green 
driven  out  of  a 
Leggett  gun,  or 
out  of  a  good, 
sprayer. 

The  potatoes 
were  cultivated 
three  times 
with  the  Hud¬ 
son  wheel  culti¬ 
vator.  When 
last  used,  the 
vines  were 
quite  large  and 
nearly  ready  to 
bloom.  At  this 
time,  the  vines 
were  hilled 
slightly.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  this,  Mr. 
P.  says  :  “  It  is 
my  plan  always  to  plant  potatoes  quite  deep,  and  keep 
the  surface  of  the  ground  as  nearly  level  as  possible, 
excepting  the  last  time  the  cultivator  is  run  through 
them.” 

On  September  10,  or  145  days  from  planting,  digging 
was  started.  The  picture  shows  bow  this  was  done. 
The  potatoes  were  plowed  out  with  a  pronged  potato 
plow,  and  it  was,  probably,  necessary  to  go  over  the 


PL;a;N'TING  CARMAN  POTATOES  ON  A  LONG  ISLAND  FARM.  Fig.  237. 


DIGGING  CARMAN  POTATOES  ON  A  LONG  ISLAND  FARM.  Fig.  23  8. 
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field  with  a  harrow  and  pull  out  the  tubers  that  were 
covered.  The  Carman  No.  1  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
475  bushels  to  the  acre — all  of  good  size  with  very  few 
so  small  as  to  be  unmarketable.  In  the  same  field, 
were  grown  State  of  Maine,  Carman  No.  3,  Early  Rose 
and  Green  Mountain,  but  none  of  them  yielded  as 
heavily  as  Carman  No.  1. 

In  a  general  way,  this  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
methods  employed  to  produce  the  famous  “Long 
Island”  potatoes.  The  majority  of  growers  would 
not  use  any  manure,  but  would  use  more  fertilizer. 
Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  P.  had  sowed  Crimson  clover 
in  the  corn  in  August,  1895,  and  secured  a  fair  catch. 
If  it  made  a  fair  growth  up  to  Christmas,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  using  the  manure,  and  it  would 
have  been  available  for  other  crops.  The  chances 
are  more  than  even  that  the  use  of  the  stable 
manure  made  that  hand  hoeing  necessary  by  bringing 
grass  and  weed  seeds  into  the  field.  In  Delaware, 
farmers  have  found  that  Crimson  clover  cleans  the 
land  by  preventing  the  sprouting  of  weed  seeds.  We 
also  think  that  it  would  pay  to  give  this  field  a  more 
thorough  working  before  planting.  Our  observation 
has  been  that,  where  large  quantities  of  chemical 
fertilizers  are  used,  we  have  usually  found  farmers 
too  careless  about  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  just  as 
we  have  often  found  them  careless  about  the  saving 
of  stable  manure.  Where  fertilizers  are  heavily  used, 
tillage  should  be  increased,  for  we  must  look  to  a 
thorough  working  of  the  soil  to  give  much  of  the 
opening  and  loosening  effect  that  is  produced  by 
manure. 

We  will  add  that  the  usual  plan  with  Long  Island 
farmers  is  to  follow  the  potatoes  with  small  grain, 
and  a  seeding  with  Timothy,  with  clover  added  in 
the  spring.  This  grass  is  cut  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  ground  then  plowed  for  corn.  It  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  pay  them  to  follow  Mr.  Clark’s  plan,  and  leave 
out  the  grain. 

SOUTHERN  PEACH  TREES  AT  THE  NORTH. 

WILL  THEY  PROVE  HARDY  ? 

When  peach  trees  from  the  South  arc  planted  In  latitudes  north 
of  New  York,  Is  their  health  often  seriously  impaired  by  the 
change  in  climate,  soil,  etc.  ?  Are  they,  like  animals,  subject  to 
particular  disorders  during  acclimatization  after  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  locality  to  another  ? 

Not  Conclusive  Evidence. 

The  only  experience  I  have  had  in  planting  peach 
trees  from  the  South  in  latitudes  north  of  New  York, 
was  in  the  year  1892,  when  about  50  peach  trees  from 
Delaware  were  planted  at  our  experiment  station. 
The  trees  made  a  poor  growth  during  the  season,  and 
though  well  covered  during  the  winter  of  1892-’93,  but 
two  of  them  came  out  alive  in  the  spring  of  1893,  both 
Crawford’s  Early.  These  two  trees  underwent  a  mis¬ 
erable  existence  for  three  seasons  thereafter,  and 
though  well  covered  every  winter,  were  badly  worsted, 
and  were  finally  removed, as  they  were  considered  hope¬ 
less.  IIow  much  of  this  failure  was  due  to  the  southern 
birthplace  of  the  trees,  I  would  not  undertake  to 
say  ;  but  I  think  it  far  more  probable  that  the  failure 
resulted  from  the  dry  summer  and  autumn  follow¬ 
ing  the  planting.  e.  s.  goff. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

No  “  Yellows  ”  in  Southern  Trees. 

For  some  years,  I  have  been  annually  bringing 
thousands  of  peach  trees  from  Georgia,  not  only  for 
my  own  planting  in  Connecticut,  but  also  to  supply  a 
portion  of  my  nursery  trade  throughout  the  north¬ 
ern  States.  I  have  done  this  to  insure  establishing 
an  orchard  free  from  the  yellows,  and  so  far,  while 
escaping  the  yellows,  I  have  never  noted  any  lack  of 
vigor  or  healthfulness  in  the  trees  in  any  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  My  own  opinion,  based  on  a  good  many  years 
of  tree  planting,  is  that,  so  far  as  well-known,  tested 
varieties  are  concerned,  it  matters  little  with  their 
vigor  or  hardiness  where  they  are  originally  propa¬ 
gated.  A  Baldwin  apple  tree,  or  an  Oldmixon  peach 
propagated  in  Canada,  New  York,  Virginia,  or  Geor¬ 
gia,  if  propagated  under  like  conditions,  will  do  just  as 
well  in  Connecticut  as  a  tree  originally  propagated 
here,  and  as  we  are  pretty  sure  to  start  free  from 
the  Yellows  by  using  southern-grown  peach  trees,  I 
think  that  we  are  safe  in  advising  their  planting  in 
preference  to  any  others.  J.  h.  iiaee. 

Connecticut. 

Valuable  Experience  in  Canada. 

I  have  such  trees  planted,  from  Texas,  New  Jersey, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Illinois,  and  several  different  locations  in 
Canada.  I  can  see  no  difference  in  regard  to  their 
hardiness  on  aceount  of  location.  There  is,  often,  a 
great  difference  in  the  vitality  of  the  trees  procured 
from  different  sections  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  way  in 
vhich  the  trees  have  been  grown  and  the  new  wood 
ripened.  If  the  trees  have  been  grown  on  very  rich 
land,  they  grow  too  late  in  the  fall,  and  do  not  ripen 
tbeir  wood  in  good  shape.  Such  trees  are  not  likely 


to  do  well,  no  matter  where  they  have  been  grown. 

When  trees  are  grown  in  the  North,  and  left  to  stand 
in  the  nursery  row,  they  are  often  injured  by  the 
severe  cold  of  winter,  and  sometimes,  by  a  coating  of 
ice  on  top  of  the  snow.  When  injured  by  the  former, 
the  portion  of  the  tree  most  liable  to  be  hurt  is  the 
trunk  a  few  inches  above  ground  to,  or  nearly  to,  the 
branches.  If  you  examine  a  tree  thus  injured,  in  the 
spring,  you  will  find  that  portion  quite  dry,  and  the 
wood  more  or  less  discolored,  while  near  the  root  and 
the  branches,  it  is  not  injured.  If  peach  trees  are 
procured  in  the  fall,  no  matter  whether  they  come 
from  the  North  or  South,  they  should  be  heeled  in  on 
a  high,  dry  soil,  put  in  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees, 
and  covered  up  half  way  on  the  branches.  The  pack¬ 
ages  should  be  opened,  the  trees  spread  out  and  the 
soil  well  filled  in  among  the  roots  and  tramped  quite 
firm.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  from 
drying  while  out  of  the  ground,  and  well  protected 
from  frost.  When  trees  are  thus  handled,  there  will 
be  few  failures,  as  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  extreme 
changes. 

To  sum  up,  peach  trees  should  be  grown  on  moder¬ 
ately  rich  soil,  well  cultivated  early  in  the  season  (to 
encourage  early  growth),  and  cultivation  discontinued 
about  mid-summer  to  ripen  the  wood.  If  grown  south, 
they  must  be  protected  from  sun  scald  during  winter, 
and  if  grown  north,  from  sun  scald  and  severe  cold. 
If  the  tree  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  through  the 
winter,  no  matter  where  grown,  it  will  be  all  right 
when  planted  and  acclimated  perfectly  in  one  summer. 

Leamington,  Canada.  w.  w.  hii.born. 

One  Point  in  their  Favor. 

Our  experience  with  peach  trees  grown  south  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  limited.  We  have  set  trees 
grown  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  only  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  These  have  made  as  vigorous  and 
healthy  a  growth,  as  those  grown  in  northern  New 
Jersey  or  central  New  York.  As  yet,  they  show  no 
signs  of  weakness  or  tendency  to  disease.  The 
crucial  test  of  a  peach  tree,  as,  in  fact,  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  comes  the  season  after  having  borne  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit.  From  present  appearances,  our 
Delaware-grown  trees  seem  as  likely  to  endure  this 
test  as  those  grown  elsewhere.  We  have  also  noticed 
a  point  in  their  favor.  Last  winter  was  unusually 
hard  on  trees  in  the  northern  nurseries.  Most  of 
those  we  set  from  central  New  York,  although 
severely  pruned,  started  near  the  ground  ;  while  those 
from  Delaware  made  a  good  growth  the  whole  length 
of  the  tree,  thus  indicating  that  the  severity  of  the 
cold  weather  last  winter  had  weakened  the  buds  at 
the  North,  and  had  not  affected  those  trees  that  were 
grown  in  the  South.  w.  d.  rarns  &  son. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

T.  T.  Lyon's  Impression. 

Although  I  have  received,  and  have  had  growing 
upon  the  experiment  station  premises  here,  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  peach  trees  from  Missouri, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  other  southern  States,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  others  received  from  various  eastern,  west¬ 
ern  and  northern  localities,  I  have  been  unable,  so 
far,  to  discover  any  differences  among  them,  in  vigor, 
health  or  productiveness,  in  any  way  traceable  to  the 
change  of  climate  or  locality.  Some  30  or  40  years 
ago,  while  living  in  eastern  Michigan,  I  received  (in 
scion)  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  apples,  from  the 
extreme  South,  which  were  grafted  in  an  orchard 
containing  200  or  300  varieties  of  our  well-known 
eastern  and  northern  varieties.  I  have  never  known 
one  of  these  southern  varieties  to  be  injured  from 
climatic  causes,  even  under  conditions  which  sadly 
decimated  our  Baldwins,  Roxburys  and  other  eastern 
varieties.  From  both  experience  and  observation,  I 
have  acquired  the  impression,  not  to  say  conviction, 
that,  through  a  more  perfect  ripening  or  other  cause, 
the  protracted  warmth  of  the  southern  seasons  is 
conducive  to  hardiness  rather  than  otherwise. 

Michigan. 

Too  Tender  for  the  “Cold  North/’ 

My  experience  with  planting  peach  and  other  fruit 
trees,  also  forest  trees,  is  that  such  trees,  nursery- 
grown  in  more  southern  latitudes,  are  not  nearly  as 
safe  for  planting  at  any  considerable  distance  further 
north  than  where  grown,  or  where  the  winter’s  cold 
is  more  intense,  or  where  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
are  materially  different.  They  are  more  frequently 
severely  injured  or  killed  outright  in  the  first  or 
second  winter  after  being  planted,  than  the  same 
varieties  nursery-grown  near  by  in  similar  soil  and 
climate.  Even  though  the  first  winter  or  two  after 
they  are  planted,  be  mild  and  favorable,  they  seldom 
become  so  thrifty  and  healthy.  I  have  seen  trees  of 
Oldenburg  apple,  which  is  about  the  hardiest  variety 
I  know,  that  were  brought  from  central  Illinois,  and 
set  in  southern  Minnesota,  that  were  killed  to  the  snow 
line  the  first  winter  after  planting,  when  home-grown 
trees  of  the  same  age  and  variety,  did  not- show  any 


injury.  The  peach,  being  scarcely  hardy  in  New 
York,  I  think,  could  be  safe’y  advanced  but  a 
short  distance  further  north  at  any  one  time,  and 
trees  produced  in  States  further  south,  would  be  very 
much  more  likely  to  have  their  health  seriously  im¬ 
paired  by  such  a  change. 

The  only  correct  principle  for  acclimating  trees  or 
plants  to  a  colder  region,  is  to  produce  them  from 
seeds  matured  in  the  most  northern  limits  where  they 
succeed,  and  advance  them  very  slowly  through  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed  from  the  hardiest  and  best  adapted.  It 
is  true  that  Black  walnut,  catalpa  and  some  fruit 
trees  procured  from  southern  nurseries,  if  they  are 
not  too  severely  injured  in  the  first  and  second  winter 
after  planting,  do  appear  to  get  more  hardy,  and 
endure  the  climate  better  in  after  years.  To  pro¬ 
cure  trees  for  orchard  planting  that  have  been 
propagated  and  raised  near  home,  is  always  a  safe 
rule,  and  if  al  ways  followed,  we  would  have  healthier 
and  better  orchards  at  a  great  saving  of  cost  in  money. 

Minnesota.  j.  s.  Harris. 


BLOODED  POTATOES  IN  THE  WEST. 


Like  C.  II.  D.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  17,  I  in¬ 
vested,  in  March,  1895,  in  some  “  blooded  potatoes,” 
paying  S3  for  a  half-peck  of  Carman  No.  3,  and  $1  for 
four  pounds  of  Carman  No.  1.  I  did  not.  likeC.  H.  D., 
tell  my  neighbors  of  the  cost,  for  I  feared  that  they 
would  laugh  at  me.  I  now  have  in  my  cellar,  as  the 
result  of  my  venture,  150  bushels  of  Carmans  that 
are  perfect  beauties  in  every  respect.  I  could  easily 
dispose  of  them  at  $1  per  bushel  to  any  one  who  sees 
them,  though  potatoes  on  the  market  are  but  25  and 
30  cents.  Twenty-one  of  the  largest  made  a  half 
bushel.  I  tested  them  this  year  alongside  of  the  other 
leading  new  sorts,  and  here  is  the  result : 


Number  of  Bushels  per  Acre  by  Exact  Measurement. 


Carman  No  3  CM  ro-vs). 

Brst  row,  at  the  rate  of . . .  500 

Averatre  of  all .  424 

Livingston's  Banner  (8  rows). 

Best  row .  500 

Average  of  all .  409 

Mammoth  Rose  (3  rows). 

Best  row . . .  500 

Average  of  all .  424 


Carman  No.  1  (16  rows). 

Best  row,  at  the  rate  of. . .  420 

Average  of  all .  368 

R.  N  -Y.  No.  2  (2  rows). 

Best  row .  340 

Average  of  all .  340 

Irish  Daisy  (1  row) .  120 

Burpee’s  Oreat  Divide  (I  r.)  240 
Salzer’s  Hundredfold  (1  r.) .  160 


The  test  was  as  impartial  and  thorough  as  we  could 
make  it,  and  the  ground  and  potatoes  were  accurately 
measured.  The  seed  was  planted  in  June,  in  well- 
prepared  ground,  which  was  low  and  rich,  but  had 
never  been  fertilized.  The  rows  were  opened  three 
feet  apart,  with  a  lister,  and  the  potatoes  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  “planker”.  All  culture  was  by  means  of 
a  Z.  Breed  weeder,  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  till  the 
vines  were  across  the  rows. 

As  to  quality,  the  Carman  No.  1  stands  first,  with 
the  No.  3  a  close  second.  Of  the  others,  the  Banner 
and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  would  come  next,  followed  by  the 
Mammoth  Rose.  The  remaining  ones  are  of  poor 
quality  with  me  ;  they  may  do  better  elsewhere.  The 
first  five  on  the  list  are  all  very  smooth,  large  and 
handsome  in  appearance,  and  would  sell  anywhere 
on  their  looks,  even  before  being  tested  to  bring  out 
the  point  of  extra  quality. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
cerning  the  Banner,  some  claiming  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  Carman  No.  3.  With  me,  it  closely  re¬ 
sembles  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  in  size,  shape,  and  qual¬ 
ity,  but  has  a  slight  advantage  in  yield.  In  manner 
of  growth,  it  looks  the  same.  The  Carmans  seem  to 
be  as  near  perfect  potatoes  as  we  have,  and  will  prove 
a  grand  bonanza  to  potato  growers,  henry  field. 

Page  County,  Iowa. 


ONE  WOMAN’S  P0ULTRYH0USE. 

PRACTICAL,  IDEAL,  CHEAP. 

The  proud  day  at  last  came  when  the  pullets  of  last 
fall  had  paid  for  the  original  cost  of  stock,  appli¬ 
ances,  fences,  feed,  etc.,  and  had  credit  enough  to  pay 
for  two  new  houses,  if  need  were.  For  the  first  time, 
a  chance  to  have  a  house  that  should  not  be  a  make¬ 
shift  !  But  it  must  not  cost  one  cent  more  than  neces¬ 
sity  compelled  I  With  lumber  high,  and  labor  higher, 
the  expense  was  sure  to  be  heavy  enough. 

This  expense,  however,  was  cut  down  as  much  as 
possible  by  making  the  house  small,  and  putting  the 
rest  of  the  space  usually  inclosed  into  a  scratching 
shed.  A  Gx8-foot  house  gives  only  about  two  square 
feet  to  each  of  25  fowls  ;  but  with  a  12-foot  shed 
adjoining,  the  space  per  fowl  is  increased  to  five  square 
feet.  And  surely  they  will  thrive  better  with  the 
fresh  air  which  this  insures,  than  if  they  were  allotted 
the  same  space  within  close  walls  ! 

The  house  itself  is  but  three  feet  high  at  the  back, 
seven  feet  at  the  front.  This  gives  a  fine  pitch  to  the 
roof,  and  seems  to  break  the  force  of  blasts  of  wind 
to  a  wonderful  degree.  It  faces  nearly  east,  and  the 
well  pitched  shed  catches  all  the  sunshine  there  is 
going  until  some  time  after  noon,  while  the  single 
window  at  the  south  gives  sunshine  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  door  is  under  the  shed,  at  the  front, 
and,  opening  outward,  helps  .break  the  windj  when  it 
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is  east,  as  quite  often  with  us.  There  is  a  shutter 
for  the  window,  opening'  downward,  to  be  raised  on 
very  cold  n;ghts,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  heat 
radiation.  The  door  will  stand  open  throughout  the 
day,  all  winter,  unless  we  see  very  good  reasons  for 
changing  our  belief  in  fresh  air  for  poultry.  The 
house  was  placed  12  feet  from  the  barn,  so  that  both 
should  help  to  form  the  shed,  lumber  being  needed 
only  for  back  and  roof  thereof. 

“But,  alas  for  the  calculations  of  woman!  Even 
with  every  care  to  make  the  dimensions  to  fit  the 
common  lengths  of  lumber,  12,  14  and  10  feet,  there 
was  some  waste  in  cutting  the  stuff  for  the  sloping 
sides,  and  the  steep  pitch  made  the  roof  take  so  much 
more  than  the  0x8  floor,  that  the  lumber  figured  on 
as  enough  gave  out,  and  the  second  supply  brought 
the  bill  up  to  $7.80.  The  work  was  2]<£  days  instead 
of  the  1%  day  which  seemed  ample  to  allow  for  build¬ 
ing  so  small  a  house,  and  the  labor  bill  swelled  to  $4, 
a  total  of  $11  80.  Thus,  with  all  new  stuff,  and  all 
work  hired,  we  have  a  house  for  25  fowls,  with  a  board 
floor,  new  roosting  platforms,  etc  ,  for  about  $12.  It 
is  nearly  ideal,  according  to  our  present  light,  and 
has  cost  just  about  half  what  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  average  cost  for  a  good  house.  It  is  not 
double  walled,  but  the  intention  is  to  cover  the 
matched  sheathing  with  roofing 
paper,  which  will  add,  perhaps,  $2 
to  the  cost  as  above  given. 

The  house  is  made  up,  not  on 
studding,  but  on  shingle  lath  (1  x  2- 
inch),  and  is  in  sections,  to  allow  of 
removal  if  the  case  demand  this. 

Only  a  small  and  low  house  could 
be  built  so  light,  but  this  promises 
to  be  quite  strong  enough  for  all 
the  demands  upon  it.  The  rcostiDg 
platform  is  removable,  it  being  laid 
upon  low  horses  ;  the  roosts  will  be 
swung  from  the  roof,  for  trial,  at 
least.  The  platform  does  not  touch 
the  wall  at  any  point.  The  sheath¬ 
ing,  %-inch  thick,  is  dressed  on  one 
side,  and  this,  placed  inside,  makes 
a  smooth  wall,  more  easily  kept  free 
from  vermin. 

At  first  sight,  this  hardly  seems 
to  touch  those  wonderful  $5  poultry 
houses  described  last  winter  ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  amount  of 
room,  the  greater  warmth  of  the 
roosting  and  laying  room,  and  the 
fact  that  the  materials  form  only 
two-thirds  of  the  cost,  as  given,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  a  house  may 
be  built  of  new,  clean  stuff  reason¬ 
ably  cheap,  if  one  has  but  another 
building  to  abut  against,  and  can  do 
his  own  work.  A  strong  woman 
could  build  this  house  for  herself. 

MYKA  V.  NOBYS. 

SOME  POULTRY  NOTES. 

Cankeii  in  Fowls  —  During  an 
illness,  last  winter,  when  I  could 
not  give  my  hens  the  usual  amount 
of  attention,  they  contracted  a  dis¬ 
ease  which,  I  suppose,  was  canker. 

A  black  spot  appeared  on  comb  or 
wattles,  or  both,  and  when  it  spread 
no  further,  the  fowl  usually  got  over  it;  but  in 
too  many  cases,  it  extended  to  the  eyes  or  mouth, 
and  then  it  was  usually  fatal.  We  could  not  get 
medicines  at  a  moment’s  notice,  even  had  I  known 
what  to  order.  But  a  bottle  of  liniment  had  been 
prepared  for  a  lame  horse,  consisting  of  one  part  oil 
of  amber,  one  part  oil  of  spike  and  two  parts  of  hens’ 
oil  ;  this  was  dropped  on  the  sore  places  on  the  fowls’ 
heads,  and  if  the  application  was  made  soon  enough, 
the  cure  was  rapid  and  certain.  Some  cases  were  cured 
where  the  disease  had  become  somewhat  advanced, 
but  the  recovery  was  slow  and  tedious,  and,  unless 
the  birds  were  very  valuable,  they  were  not  worth 
the  trouble.  The  disease  seemed  very  contagious, 
and,  I  think,  came  home  with  a  pen  of  birds  from 
a  poultry  show,  as  they  were  the  first  to  show  its  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  flock. 

Two  First  Crossks. — I  have  raised  a  considerable 
number  of  crossbred  birds  this  year,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  the  Leghorn- Plymouth-Rock  crosses. 
The  cross  between  Barred  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns 
has  produced  a  lot  of  pullets  of  great  beauty.  They 
are  very  uniform  in  color,  looking  like  very  dark 
Plymouth  Rocks.  They  are  larger  than  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  but  not  quite  so  large,  perhaps,  as  purebred 
Rocks.  The  cross  between  Leghorns  and  White 
P.  Rocks,  produced  a  trifle  larger  birds,  which  were 
quite  light  in  color,  reddish-brown  and  white  being 
the  predominating  colors,  though  a  few  have  some 
gray  with  faint  bar^.  The  pullets  from  hot.})  crosses 


are  a  little  in  advance  of  the  purebred  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  which  surprises  me.  There  was  not  a  black 
chick  in  the  flock. 

White:  Against  Barred  P.  Rocks. — My  White  P. 
Rocks  were  hatched  only  three  days  earlier  than  the 
Barred,  but  they  weigh  from  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  to  a  pound  more.  All  were  hatched  and 
reared  with  hens.  The  Barred  birds  suffered  a  little 
from  gapes,  and  this  may  have  retarded  their  growth. 
The  White  P.  Rocks  are  such  beauties — yellow  legs 
and  beaks,  snow  white  plumage  and  red  combs, 
wattles  and  ear  lobes.  One  can  almost  see  them 
grow.  They  are  great  ramblers,  rarely  waiting  to  be 
fed,  but  up  and  off  in  search  of  the  great  variety  of 
food  which  Nature  provides  so  generously  in  summer. 
The  hens  are  good  layers  of  fine,  large  eggs,  and  the 
young  stock  are  very  easily  prepared  for  market,  as 
the  pin  feathers  are  large  and  white,  and  leave  no 
disfiguring  black  marks. 

The  Leghorns. — “  Going  back  on  the  Brownies  ?” 
do  you  ask  ?  Not  by  any  means.  They  were  my 
“first  love”,  and  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  a  pair  of 
high-scoring  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  are  about 
the  prettiest  sight  which  the  feathered  tribe  can 
offer.  The  pullets  look  so  dainty,  and  peer  here  and 
there  for  food  in  such  a  coquettish  fashion  !  The 


young  cockerels,  too,  are  such  dudes.  Every  feather 
exactly  where  it  should  be,  rich  in  color  and  faultless 
in  shape,  and  if  they  do  have  black  pin  feathers  in 
broiler  time,  so  do  many  breeds  which  do  not  develop 
half  so  rapidly  for,  at  six  weeks  old,  they  weigh  more 
than  a  Brahma  of  the  same  age,  which  is  little  more 
than  an  unshapely  bundle  of  bones  at  that  period. 

Pekin  Bantams. — I  raised  a  lot  of  these  little  birds 
this  year,  and  they  are  the  most  fun  of  all.  They 
took  all  the  premiums  at  the  county  fair,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  taking  captive  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  visited 
them  on  “  their  native  heath  ”.  One  flock  of  seven 
late  chicks  occupy  a  box  in  the  house  nights  and  on 
rainy  days.  It  took  two  of  them  to  weigh  i\i  ounce 
when  nearly  a  week  old.  They  are  the  dearest  little 
pets,  as  tame  as  kittens,  and  almost  as  playful.  If 
there  was  absolutely  no  profit  in  the  poultry  business, 
I  believe  that  it  would  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  noting 
the  peculiarities  of  different  breeds,  especially  for 
women  and  all  persons  who  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  indoors. _  s.  A.  little. 

Improved  Stock, — Our  dairy  stock  has  been  im¬ 
proved  15  per  cent  the  past  10  years.  Farmers,  quite 
generally,  are  crossing  with  the  Jersey.  One  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  butter  from  the  old-time  cow  were 
considered  a  fair  yield ;  now  we  have  cows  that 
make  300  to  350  pounds  per  cow.  The  improvement 
is  due  both  to  improved  blood  and  improved  feeding. 

Adrian,  N.  Y.  o.  B. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

TREATMENT  OF  CONSUMPTIVE  COWS. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  II. 

As  was  stated  last  week,  there  is  a  good  herd  of 
milch  cows  at  the  station  farm.  The  greater  part  of 
them  are  strong,  hearty  grades  with  Ayrshire,  Jersey, 
Short  horn  and  Holstein  blood  showing.  There  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  herd  a  fine  Guernsey  bull,  and 
several  Guernsey  cows  from  the  herd  of  the  late  Silas 
Betts  have  been  recently  added.  A  number  of  grade 
Guernsey  heifers  are  growing  up,  and  I  understand 
that  Prof.  Voorhees  expects  to  develop  a  good  work¬ 
ing  dairy  by  breediug  the  Guernsey  bull  to  the  best 
grade  cows  in  the  herd. 

The  first  testing  for  tuberculosis  was  done  in  1893. 
In  the  summer  of  1895,  it  was  found  that  seven  cows 
in  the  herd  responded  to  the  tuberculin  test.  Ordin¬ 
arily,  these  cows  would  have  been  killed  at  once,  but 
it  was  thought  best  to  keep  them,  in  the  hope  of 
learning  something  about  this  terrible  disease  that 
would  be  useful  to  dairymen.  Accordingly,  these 
seven  cows,  with  one  that  did  not  react,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  was  presumed  to  be  healthy,  were  put  by  them¬ 
selves  in  a  “  cow  hospital”,  removed  from  the  rest  of 
the  herd,  in  order  that  the  following 
questions  might  fairly  be  asked  : 

1.  What  is  the  effect  of  repeat¬ 
ing  the  tuberculin  test  upon  con¬ 
sumptive  cows  ?  Will  it  increase 
the  disease  or  diminish  it  ? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  repeating 
it  upon  a  healthy  animal  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chances  of  in¬ 
fection  ?  Will  a  healthy  cow  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  by  being  in  con¬ 
tact  with  cows  that  have  responded 
to  the  test  ? 

4.  What  is  the  influence  of  food, 
air,  temperature,  etc.,  upon  the  de¬ 
gree  with  which  they  respond  to 
the  test  ? 

I  saw  the  cows  in  the  “  hospital  ” 
— which  is  a  small  barn  or  shed — 
light,  airy  and  dry,  with  a  yard 
around  it  giving  ample  room  for 
exercise.  The  cows  have  now  been 
in  this  place  about  16  months.  They 
were  large  animals  of  Ayrshire  and 
Holstein  grades,  apparently,  and 
seemed  as  sound, rugged  and  healthy 
as  any  animals  on  the  place.  I 
doubt  if  any  veterinarians  could 
have  found  anything  the  matter 
with  them  from  any  external  ex¬ 
amination,  yet  all  but  one  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  tuberculin  test  last 
year.  They  are  all  in  sound  health 
and  vigor,  and  their  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  normal,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

Since  they  were  put  into  this 
hospital,  tuberculin  has  been  freely 
used  on  all.  One  of  the  cows  gave 
a  marked  reaction  when  first  put  in, 
but  after  repeated  injections,  she 
failed  to  respond.  She  was  killed 
October  24,  1 895,  and  her  lungs  were 
carefully  examined.  It  was  found 
that  part  of  the  tubercles  had  been  covered  by  a 
connective  tissue.  The  cow  was,  evidently,  in  better 
health  than  before. 

Another  cow  which  responded  to  the  repeated  tests, 
finally  grew  sick,  and  was  killed  in  August  of  this 
year.  Her  lungs  gave  no  evidence  of  any  rapid  spread 
of  the  disease,  though  there  was  no  such  tendency  to 
heal  as  was  observed  in  the  other  cow.  It  was  thought 
that  this  cow’s  sickness  was  due  to  some  trouble  aside 
from  the  disease  of  the  lungs.  At  this  time,  after  16 
months  in  the  “  hospital,”  three  of  the  cows  do  not 
now  respond  to  the  test  at  all.  One  of  these  is  the 
originally  healthy  cow.  She  has  been  all  this  time 
with  the  other  “ consumptives,”  has  been  repeatedly 
tested,  and  is  still  sound.  The  other  two  cows  origi¬ 
nally  responded  to  the  test,  but  after  repeated  injec¬ 
tions,  have  ceased  to  do  so. 

These  are  the  facts  about  the  cows.  Prof.  Voorhees 
is  conservative,  and  says  that  it  is  premature  to  speak 
yet  about  any  “cure”  or  of  the  curative  effects  of 
frequent  injections  of  tuberculin.  At  the  same  time, 
here  are  the  cows,  fat  and  hearty,  and  giving  good 
yields  of  rich  milk.  There  has,  certainly,  been  no 
particular  development  of  the  disease  since  they  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Prof.  Voorhees 
says  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  medicine  or  special 
food  that  could  be  given  these  cows  in  the  hope  of 
curing  them.  They  have  had  the  same  food  that  is 
given  the  other  cattle,  with  clean  quarters  and  plenty 
of  pure  air  and  sunlight. 


THE  BEDBUG  FROM  ALL  POINTS  OF  VIEW.  Fig.  239. 

See  Woman  and  the  Home,  Paoe  742. 
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The  bacteriologist  of  the  station  has  failed  to  find 
any  of  the  germs  of  consumption  in  the  milk  from 
these  cows,  but  in  order  to  make  doubly  sure,  this 
milk  is  all  Pasteurized  before  using  it.  It  is  Pasteur¬ 
ized  in  the  Star  cooler.  This  cooler  is  a  fluted,  hol¬ 
low  metal  case,  something  the  shape  of  a  double 
washboard.  The  milk  is  permitted  to  run  or  trickle 
down  over  the  outside  flutes  or  ridges,  while  inside 
flows  a  stream  of  cold  water.  In  this  way,  a  thin 
sheet  of  milk  flows  along  with  nothing  but  a  thin 
metal  between  it  and  a  body  of  nearly  ice-cold  water. 
To  turn  this  into  a  Pasteurizer,  they  shut  off  the  cold 
water,  put  on  another  pipe  or  hose,  and  turn  in  hot 
water  at  a  temperature  of  170  degrees.  The  milk,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  from  the  cows,  is  run  over  this  hot 
metal,  and  is  thus  raised  to  about  154  degrees,  at 
which  temperature  the  germs  of  consumption  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  As  soon  as  possible  after  this,  the  cold 
water  is  again  turned  into  the  cooler,  and  the 
“  Pasteurized  '’  milk  run  over  it.  Thus  treated,  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  use.  If  put  at  once  into  bottles  and 
kept  on  ice  or  in  cold  water,  it  will  keep  sweet  for 
days,  and  will  not  have  the  unpleasant  taste  noticed 
in  milk  that  is  boiled  or  heated  to  212  degrees. 

We  have  had  many  questions  about  “Pasteurizing” 
and  how  it  may  be  done.  In  a  few  words,  it  means 
heating  the  milk  to  a  temperature  between  150  and 
156  degrees,  and  at  once  cooling  it.  This  plan  of  using 
the  Star  cooler  as  arranged  by  Prof.  Voorhees,  is  the 
simplest  plan  of  Pasteurizing  of  which  I  have  ever 
heard. 

Prof.  Voorhees  will,  doubtless,  give  all  the  details 
of  this  interesting  experiment  in  a  forthcoming  bul¬ 
letin.  One  needs  but  to  look  at  those  strong  and 
hearty  “consumptives,”  to  realize  what  an  injury 
may  be  done  to  a  farmer  by  killing  every  cow  that 
responds  to  the  tuberculin  test,  without  any  regard 
to  any  physical  examination.  These  seven  cows 
might  all  have  been  killed  when  they  were  first 
tested  ;  yet  here  they  are,  several  of  them 
better  than  they  were  then.  It  is,  probably, 
a  wise  thing  to  test  all  our  cows  with  tuber¬ 
culin,  but  not  every  cow  that  responds  should 
be  killed.  A  large  proportion  of  those  that 
have  been  killed  might  have  given  healthful 
milk,  and  died  of  old  age  if  they  had  simply 
been  taken  out  of  the  herd  and  treated  as 
these  cows  at  New  Brunswick  have  been 
cared  for.  h.  w.  c. 


The  machine  is  made  of  aluminium,  and  weighs 
about  15 %  pounds.  It  is  held  on  the  cow  by  means 
of  a  harness  or  strap  running  over  her  back.  The 
axis,  when  turned,  works  the  arms,  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  up  and  down,  and  also  gives  a  squeeze  or  pressure 
when  desired.  You  will  notice  at  the  top  of  each 
arm  two  pieces  of  rubber.  As  the  machine  works, 
these  pieces  push  up  against  the  udder,  and  then 
close  around  the  upper  part  of  the  teat.  Then  two 
rollers  that  nearly  meet  around  the  teat  close  up  and 
move  down,  squeezing  the  milk  out.  It  is  about  like 
a  man  milking  with  both  hands  on  one  teat.  With 
his  left  hand,  he  holds  tightly  around  the  upper  part 
of  the  teat  while,  with  his  right  hand,  he  squeezes 
the  milk  out.  The  machine  is  worked  from  a  shaft 
that  runs  over  the  heads  of  the  cows  connecting  by 
cord  or  belt  with  each  machine.  An  engine  of  two- 
horse  power  provides  the  force  for  milking  10  cows. 
The  power  on  this  Swedish  farm  is  provided  by 
electricity. 

Prof.  Woll  says  that  the  “  lactator  ”  brings  out  the 
milk  at  the  rate  of  about  a  quart  per  minute — which 
is  very  slow  milking.  Ten  machines  are  used  for  100 
cows,  and  two  men  attend  to  the  milking.  As  the 
milk  is  squeezed  out,  it  runs  into  a  small  bowl,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  closed  by  a  rubber  ball.  As  the 
bowl  fills,  of  course,  this  ball  rises,  and  the  milk  runs 
into  a  tube  through  which  it  is  sucked  or  pumped 
through  rubber  tubes  to  cans  which  hang  above  and 
in  front  of  the  cows. 

None  of  the  machines  has  been  sold  yet.  The  in¬ 
ventor,  DeLaval,  is  still  working  to  perfect  it,  and  it 
will  not  be  given  to  the  trade  until  it  has  been  fully 
tested.  It  is,  evidently,  a  very  complicated  machine, 
yet  its  work  is  very  simple,  and  after  seeing  it  in 
operation,  Prof.  Woll  is  hopeful  that,  with  slight 
modifications  and  improvements,  the  machine  will 
adapt  itself  to  ordinary  farm  operations.  There  is 
nothing  about  the  work  of  the  machine  that  can  in¬ 


A  MILKING  MACHINE  AT  LAST? 


THE  HUMAN  HAND  IN  METAL. 

Have  a  look  at  your  own  hand.  It  is  the 
best  milking  machine  ever  heard  of.  Any 
other  milking  machine,  to  be  a  success,  must 
strive  to  imitate  the  work  of  the  hand.  This 
imitation  can  only  hope  to  have  two  points 
of  superiority.  It  will  not  get  tired,  and  the 
power  back  of  it  will  not  be  troubled  with 
the  laze  that  sometimes  gets  into  the  bones  of  the 
hired  man. 

Notice  what  you  do  when  you  milk  !  You  slightly 
open  your  fingers  and  raise  the  hand  against  the 
udder.  As  the  teat  fills  with  milk,  you  squeeze  it  out 
with  a  downward  stroke  of  the  hand  and  a  pressure 
of  all  the  fingers  and  the  thumb.  Unconsciously, 
your  fingers  play  a  little  as  you  squeeze  so  that  the 
pressure  rolls  along  the  teat  something  like  a  roller. 
This  principle  of  squeezing  and  then  letting  go  for  a 
grip  higher  up,  is  the  true  principle  of  milking,  and 
a  milking  machine,  to  succeed,  must  imitate  it  as 
closely  as  joints  and  rods  of  metal  can  be  made  to  do. 
Most  of  the  milking  machines  thus  far  introduced, 
have  taken  a  calf  as  their  model,  and  tried  to  take 
the  milk  out  of  the  udder  by  suction.  These  machines 
have  failed.  They  took  a  poor  model,  for  the  calf  is 
the  worst  milker  that  can  be  put  on  a  cow.  The 
machine  that  comes  nearest  to  the  human  hand  is  the 
“  lactator”  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  240.  Prof.  F.  W. 
Woll,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  visited  a 
dairy  in  Sweden  where  this  machine  is  used.  He 
describes  the  farm  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  and  cur  pic¬ 
ture  is  reengraved  from  an  illustration  in  that  paper. 

It  is  a  very  complicated  machine,  and  Prof.  Woll 
was  told  that  it  comprised  1,000  different  parts.  Back 
on  page  500,  we  had  an  account  of  the  working  of  this 
machine,  and  we  may  repeat  it  here  : 

“The  milking  is  done  by  two  special  ‘organs’,  or  a 
pair  of  cylindrical  rubber  rollers,  that  catch  the  teat 
at  the  root;  thus  shutting  off  the  milk  therein.  The 
rollers  then  move  downwards  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
teat,  whence  the  milk  is  squeezed  out  by  two 
plates  moving  parallel  with  each  other.  The  function 
of  the  rollers  is  rendered  possible  by  a  hold  above — 
the  so-called  roof  that  is  regularly  moved  against  the 
udder,  whereby  a  slight  thrust  is  given  the  udder, 
something  like  knocks  that  the  calf  gives  when  suck¬ 
ing,  which  facilitates  the  descending  of  the  milk  in 
the  teats  as  well  as  the  secretion  of  the  milk  in  the 
vesicles  of  the  udder.” 


neighboring  farms  with  which  we  both  were  familiar, 
and  the  facts  seemed  to  sustain  his  claims.  Since  then, 
my  own  observation  ten  ds  to  confirm  his  view. 

If  clover  flourishes  after  bone,  and  not  after  acid 
rock,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be  the  acid  that 
acted  to  prevent  its  growth,  yet  how,  I  confess  that 
I  am  not  able  to  understand,  as  sulphate  of  lime 
(land  plaster)  as  I  understand  the  residue  of  an  acid 
rock  to  be,  has  always  been  considered  a  promoter  of 
clover  growth,  unless  there  be  an  excess  of  acid.  In 
a  recent  visit  to  a  section  where  lime  is  practically  the 
only  extra  fertilizer  used,  I  found  the  field  much  bet¬ 
ter  set  with  clover  than  at  home,  where  we  use  phos¬ 
phates  in  great  variety — but  no  lime. 

If  there  be  anything  in  this  acid  theory,  it  may  ex¬ 
plain,  in  some  measure,  why  the  floats  in  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  was  not  quite  so  readily  available,  yet 
made  a  good  growth,  though  later.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting,  if  the  experiment  were  continued  through 
another  season,  to  determine  this  point.  One  fact  is 
certain,  that  we  do  not  here  now  raise  as  heavy  crops 
of  clover  as  were  raised  when  I  was  a  boy,  when  lime 
and  barnyard  manure  were  the  fertilizers  used.  Our 
hay  crops  are,  usually,  fully  up  to,  if  not  above,  those 
I  remember  ;  but  there  is  not  the  same  proportion  of 
clover.  One  question  I  would  like  answered  in  The 
R.  N.-Y  ,  is.  Would  an  application  of  lime  upon,  or 
soon  after,  a  dressing  of  ground  bone,  act  to  render 
the  phosphoric  acid  therein  contained  available  ? 

Chester  County,  Pa.  t.  sharpless. 

R.  N.-Y. — Last  year,  on  page  770,  we  began  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  use  of  lime  at  the  Rhode  Island  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  which  we  think  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions.  On  sour  or  acid  soils,  it  is  found  that  clover 
does  not  thrive.  On  the  Rhode  Island  farm,  it  was 
impossible  to  grow  clover  until  enough  air-slaked  lime 
was  used  to  neutralize  the  acid.  When  this  was  done, 
excellent  crops  of  clover  were  produced.  The  use  of 
lime,  with  bone,  would  not  render  the  phosphoric 
acid  insoluble.  We  will  try  to  explain  why  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 


“THE  LACTATOR”.  Fig.  240. 

THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  MILKING  MACHINE  YET  DEVISED. 

jure  a  cow.  Machines  that  work  by  wind  suction 
might  do  so,  but  in  this  operation,  we  have  really  the 
same  effect  as  that  produced  by  hand  milking. 

In  closing  his  article,  Prof.  Woll  makes  this  state¬ 
ment  :  “  Whether  the  lactator  will  do  what  it  prom¬ 

ises  to,  and  will  prove  the  boon  to  the  dairyman  that 
its  friends  believe,  it  is,  of  course,  yet  too  early  to 
say.  With  all  the  skepticism  which  I  could  muster 
during  my  visit,  I  could  not  discover  any  vitally  im¬ 
portant  objection  or  criticism  concerning  the  machine. 
Still  the  problem  has,  seemingly,  been  solved  before, 
without  the  expected  resultshaving  materialized,  and 
so  it  is  well  to  withhold  judgment,  as  to  the  lactator, 
until  it  has  been  tried  under  the  varied  conditions  of 
a  number  of  dairy  farms.  Such  trials  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future,  and  the  outcome  will  be  watched 
with  intense  interest  by  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.”  _ _ 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  AND  LIME  FOR  CLOVER. 

I  have  read,  with  much  interest,  the  articles  upon 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  especially,  the  one  on  Octo¬ 
ber  17  has  been  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  me.  I 
have,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  trying  experiments 
to  decide  on  what  kinds  of  fertilizers,  when,  how,  and 
where  to  apply  them,  and  their  profitableness  for  my 
own  soil,  and  use.  Some  of  these  have  proved  rather 
costly,  and  the  experience  gained  reminds  one  of  the  old 
proverb,  “  but  fools  will  learn,”  etc.  This  is  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  large  quantities  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  used,  and  my  especial  interest  in  the 
October  17  article  upon  growing  clover  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  arises  from  a  belief  quite  prevalent  among 
us  here  that  clover  does  not  do  well  after  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  acid  phosphate.  About  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  my  attention  was  called  by  a  neighbor,  a  good 
farmer  and  close  observer,  to  what  he  claimed  was 
the  case,  that  clover  did  not  flourish  on  those  farms 
where  acid  phosphates  were  used  most  liberally,  but 
would,  and  did  grow  and  do  well  following  applica¬ 
tions  of  ground  bone.  Together  we  cited  over  the 


THE  NEW  H0RSESH0ERS’  LAW. 

The  evident  purpose  of  the  new  law  requir¬ 
ing  horseshoers  to  be  licensed  in  cities  of 
this  State,  of  over  50,000  inhabitants,  is  to 
prevent  incompetent  men  from  shoeing  horses 
in  the  larger  cities.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  lamenesses  of 
horses,  especially  in  the  cities,  is  due  wholly 
or  in  part  to  the  mutilation  of  the  hoof  and 
improper  shoeing  by  incompetent  black- 
H  smiths.  Even  at  the  best,  every  shoeing  is 
an  injury  to  the  horse’s  foot,  so  that  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  operation  the  less  the  injury. 

Horseshoers,  as  a  class,  are  wedded  to  a 
number  of  traditional  practices  long  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  that 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  preservation  of 
the  foot  in  its  natural,  healthy  condition.  They  do 
not  consider  the  shoeing  complete  and  workman¬ 
like  unless  they  have  sliced  away  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  frog  ;  carved  out  the  sole  until  it  will 
readily  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  ;  “  opened 
up  the  heels,”  and  rasped  off  the  protecting  covering 
from  the  lower  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  wall  by 
cutting  the  hoof  down  to  fit  their  idea  of  a  shoe, 
instead  of  making  a  shoe  to  fit  the  foot.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that,  instead  of  leaving  the  feet  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  condition  in  which  Nature  made  them 
to  withstand  the  wearand  tear  of  use,  they  are  robbed 
of  their  natural  cushion  and  protecting  covering,  and 
so  weakened  as  to  be  subject  to  concussion,  bruises 
and  contraction. 

The  more  ignorant  the  blacksmith,  the  more  tenac¬ 
iously  he  adheres  to  his  traditional  creed,  and  the 
less  amenable  is  he  to  any  suggestions  as  to  a  more 
rational  and  less  destructive  method  of  shoeing.  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  black¬ 
smiths  are  of  the  class  described.  There  is,  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  progressive  horseshoer  who  is  endeavoring  to 
improve  his  profession,  and  is  studying  to  improve 
the  methods  of  shoeing. 

The  application  of  the  law  was,  probably,  confined 
to  the  cities  because  it  is  there  that  improper  shoeing 
works  the  greater  injury.  The  hard,  unyielding  city 
pavements,  and  the  more  rapid  pace  at  which  the  city 
horse  is  driven,  require  a  strong  foot,  properly  shod, 
to  withstand  the  concussion.  From  50  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  horses  in  our  cities  are  lame  in  one  or  more  of 
their  feet.  A  large  percentage  of  these  lamenesses 
could  be  prevented,  and  will  be  avoided  as  soon  as 
only  competent  workmen,  who  understand  the  proper 
methods  of  shoeing,  are  allowed  to  shoe  our  horses. 

Every  horseman  realizes  the  force  of  the  old  aphor¬ 
ism.  “no  foot,  no  horse.”  Is  it  not  time,  then,  that 
some  step  should  be  taken  to  correct  the  many  evils 
of  poor  shoeing,  in  order  not  only  to  increase  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  horse,  but  to  relieve  him  of  much  un¬ 
necessary  suffering  ?  I  believe  that  the  law  is  a  move 
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in  the  right  direction,  and  that  it  should  be  gradually 
extended  until  it  includes  all  horseshoers  of  the 
State.  F.  L  KIIBORNE. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

The  Hardy  Pear. 

J.  It.  T.,  New  York.— What  do  you  know  about  the  Hardy  pear  ? 
What  are  its  defects?  Is  it  productive?  I  have  it  only  as  a 
dwarf,  but  it  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  out  of  a  dozen  varieties, 
holds  its  leaves  better  than  any  except  Duchess,  and  seems  to 
be  as  vigorous.  It  has  only  begun  to  bear;  the  first  crop  was 
only  a  half  dozen.  It  is  not  mentioned  on  your  lists  of  profitable 
varieties.  What  is  the  trouble  with  it  ?  The  skin  is  thin,  but  not 
more  so  than  Sheldon.  I  am  thinking  of  putting  out  an  orchard 
of  standards,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hoyt  for  apples,  say,  13 
feet  apart  each  way,  quincunx  planting,  alternate  rows  of  Seckel 
and  Anjou  or  Bose.  Would  you  recommend  it,  and  would  you 
select  two  other  varieties  ? 

Ans. — We  know  nothing  to  he  said  against  the 
Hardy  pear,  except  that  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality. 
The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  whether  as  a  standard 
or  on  quince.  Yes,  we  fully  approve  of  Mr.  Hoyt’s  plan. 
Howell  and  Frederick  Clapp  we  would  suggest  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  list. 

Peaches  for  Pennsylvania. 

B.  K.  A.,  New  Providence ,  Pa. — I  would  like  to  plant  a  peach 
orchard  of  about  100  trees.  What  varieties  should  I  plant  to 
range  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  ?  I  also  wish  to  plant  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  of  those  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  different  States. 
Would  they  answer  for  this  locality?  I  want  them  for  home 
market. 

Ans. — Peaches  maturing  earlier  than  Hale’s,  are 
not  grown  as  much  as  formerly  on  account  of  rot. 
Mountain  Rose  is,  probably,  the  earliest  reliable  peach 
now  grown,  followed  by  Oldmixon,  Stump,  Reeves, 
Late  Crawford,  Smock  and  Salway.  Other  varieties 
might  be  added,  but  the  above  constitute  the  bulk  of 
our  planting,  and  I  know  of  none  (tested  here)  that  I 
would  recommend  to  plant  except  for  trial.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  choose  the  best  strawberries,  since  all  the 
tested  varieties  have  been  both  praised  and  rejected. 
Successful  strawberry  growing  depends  more  on  their 
management  than  on  the  variety.  h.  m.  engle. 

Root-Grafted  Apple  Trees. 

J.  L.  M.,  \\ inter sville,  Ind. — What  are  the  advantages  in  root- 
grafted  apple  trees  over  budded  stock  ? 

Ans.  — To  grow  apple  trees  successfully  from  grafted 
apple  roots,  requires  considerable  experience.  Ex¬ 
perienced  nurserymen  often  fail  in  securing  a  good 
stand  from  grafted  roots  ;  therefore,  they  practice 
budding  more  generally  every  year.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  inducement  for  nurserymen  to  plant  grafted 
apple  roots  is  that  they  can  graft  them  during  the 
leisure  of  winter,  thus  keeping  men  employed  who 
would  otherwise  be  idle.  A  novice  might  succeed 
with  these  grafted  roots,  or  he  might  not.  At  present, 
the  price  of  first-class  apple  trees  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  orchards  is  as  low  as  they  possibly  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  It  would  seem  to  be  unwise  to  take  the 
chances  in  planting  that  which  is  so  uncertain  in 
results.  Grafted  apple  roots,  in  order  to  succeed 
well,  should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring,  on  rich 
soil  that  does  not  bake  or  harden.  On  stiff,  clayey 
soil,  they  will  not  succeed.  They  should  be  planted 
deep  so  that  only  one  bud  appears  above  ground. 
The  soil  should  be  packed  about  them  as  closely  as 
about  cuttings,  and  they  must  receive  careful  culture, 
the  first  year  especially.  chas.  a.  green. 

More  About  Apple  Jelly. 

L.  J.,  Winsor,  R.  I. — J.  Bollinger  has  told  us  how  to  make  cider 
jelly  from  the  pomace.  Can  equally  good  jelly  be  made  from  the 
cider  that  comes  from  the  first  pressing,  as  from  pomace  worked 
over  ? 

Ans. — No,  it  is  not  so  good  ;  it  is  more  rank  and  of 
a  very  dark  red  color,  while  the  jelly  from  pomace 
worked  over  is  of  a  light  color,  and  of  a  very  mild 
flavor.  However,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cider 
made  at  this  mill  this  season,  has  been  boiled  down  to 
jelly.  Cider  barrels  have  been  so  expensive  this  sea¬ 
son,  that  farmers  refused  to  buy,  and  had  the  product 
boiled  down  so  as  to  require  less  storage  room.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  many  more  things  on  the  farm  might 
be  boiled  down,  and  a  greater  profit  might  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  J.  BOLLINGER. 

Something  About  Dahlias. 

11.  P.  N.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Do  dahlias  need  poor  soil  to  keep 
them  from  going  entirely  to  foliage  ?  Are  they  subject  to  blight  ? 
If  they  need  poor  soil,  would  it  be  safest  to  use  sand  or  ashes  to 
make  a  clay  soil  more  friable  ?  Dahlias  have  not  done  well  in 
my  vicinity.  What  are  the  finest  white,  yellow,  pink  and  maroon 
double  and  single  varieties  ?  What  is  the  name  of  the  variegated 
maroon  and  white  double,  also  the  names  of  the  variegated  yellow 
and  red  ? 

Ans. — Dahlia  roots  should  be  planted  in  a  deep, 
rich  soil  to  do  their  best.  They  are  rapid  growers, 
and  need  plenty  of  food.  Beauty,  Marguerite  Bruant 
and  Snowdrift  are  all  fine  white  kinds  ;  Miss  Dodd, 
Fanny  Purchase  and  Duke  of  Edinburg,  yellow ;  A. 
D.  Livoni,  Helen  Potter,  Marguerite,  pink  ;  George 


Rawlins,  Prince  Bismarck,  maroon.  Among  single 
dahlias,  we  would  select  Edelweissfalter,  white  ; 
John  Hummerston,  yellow  ;  Miss  Ramsbottom,  pink  ; 
John  Cowan,  maroon.  The  variegated  yellow  and 
red  might  be  one  of  a  dozen  different  kinds.  Her¬ 
cules  is  the  best  we  know  of  among  the  large-flowered 
double. 

Silo  or  Shredder  for  the  Corn. 

0.  II.  L.,  Ira,  N.  Y. — Which  would  be  the  better  way  to  handle  my 
corn  crop :  To  cut  it,  ears  and  stalks,  into  a  tight  place,  or  to 
have  it  husked  and  shredded  by  machinery  ?  It  will  cost  three 
cents  per  bushel  to  husk  and  have  the  stalks  shredded,  and  $5.50 
per  day  for  the  use  of  an  ensilage  cutter  and  engine,  with  two 
men  furnished.  The  corn  was  ripe  when  cut.  Would  such  corn 
keep  well  cut,  and  would  a  space  12  x  12  x  12  feet  hold  six  acres  of 
good  corn  ?  I  should  have  to  board  up  such  a  room  from  my  barn 
floor.  I  milk  a  winter  dairy,  and  if  the  corn  cut,  ears  and  all, 
would  not  hurt,  it  seems  as  though  it  would  be  better  disposed  of 
in  that  way,  than  to  husk,  feed  the  fodder  whole,  and  have  the 
ears  ground.  I  expect  to  build  a  silo  the  coming  year. 

Ans. — If  you  cut  your  corn  for  the  silo,  it  means 
that  you  must  go  to  the  expense  of  constructing  an 
air-tight  room  from  your  barn  floor.  If  the  corn  was 
thoroughly  ripe  when  cut,  the  stalks  have  now  dried 
out  considerably,  and  if  cut  and  put  into  a  silo,  would 
need  a  most  thorough  wetting  down  to  secure  proper 
packing  and  fermentation.  Six  acres  of  good  corn 
should  have  given  you,  at  least,  12  tons  per  acre  or  72 
tons  in  all.  A  room  12  x  12  x  12  will  contain  1,728  cubic 
feet.  One  cubic  foot  of  ensilage  weighs  40  pounds, 
making  the  contents  of  your  room  only  a  little  more 
than  34  tons,  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  corn  from 
six  acres,  if  the  yield  is  good.  Your  best  plan  now 
would  be  to  have  your  stalks  shredded.  Prepared  in 
this  way,  you  would  get  just  as  much  value  out  of 
them  as  to  cut  for  ensilage.  The  expense  will  be  less, 
and  the  feeding  value  just  as  great,  l  a  Clinton. 

Clover  Growing  in  Indiana. 

A.  H.  It.,  Bloomington,  Ind. — I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  I  wish 
to  plow  this  fall  and  seed  to  clover  in  the  spring.  Can  I  get  a 
crop  of  hay  and  a  crop  of  seed  the  first  season  without  killing  it 
out  ?  Some  say  that  it  will  kill  it  if  I  cut  the  crop  the  first  year. 

Ans. — I  judge  that  you  mean  to  sow  Medium  clover, 
as  it  furnishes  two  crops  a  year,  while  English  gives 
us  one.  In  either  case,  clover  is  not  usually  sown  by 
itself,  that  is,  without  a  sheltering  crop  of  wheat, 
oats  or  rye.  The  reason  is  that  weeds  often  smother 
it.  Another  reason  is  that  a  crop  of  oats  and  clover 
can  occupy  the  land  with  better  results  to  the  clover 
than  for  a  crop  of  weeds  and  clover  to  grow  together, 
and  the  oats  are  worth  something.  In  either  case, 
sown  with  oats  next  spring,  or  by  itself,  no  crop  can, 
usually,  be  taken  from  the  clover  the  first  year,  unless 
it  is  a  rainy  season,  because  it  does  not  grow  rank 
enough.  Some  careless  people  get  some  pasture  from 
it  the  first  fall.  Cutting  it,  if  rank,  for  seed  seldom 
pays,  as  it  does  not,  commonly,  fill  well  enough, 
though  I  have  seen  it  cut  with  profit  for  seed.  It  is 
often  cut  for  hay  if  rank.  I  cut  part  of  mine,  this 
year,  for  hay,  sown  in  wheat  last  spring.  It  does  not 
materially  hurt  it  to  cut  it  the  first  year,  as  it  is  a 
biennial.  The  only  thing  to  guard  against  in  pastur¬ 
ing  or  cutting  the  first  year,  is  not  to  weaken  the 
plant  too  much.  The  danger  is  not  so  much  in 
weakening  vitality,  as  in  preventing  it  from  develop¬ 
ing  an  aftermath  which  may  lop  down  and  protect  it 
from  winter  weather.  A  field  of  young  clover  pas¬ 
tured  and  tramped  till  the  soil  is  hard  and  naked,  is 
nearly  sure  to  suffer  from  freezing  out. 

Central  Indiana.  *  e.  h.  collins. 

Unripe  Corn  ;  Crimson  and  Red  Clovers. 

R.  J.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  comparative  value  of  un¬ 
ripe  corn,  some  in  the  milk  and  a  little  past,  for  milch  cows  ?  I 
planted  quite  largely  of  ensilage  corn,  and  as  I  am  not  ready  to 
build  a  silo,  I  am  feeding  it  cut  up  short,  and  have  enough  to  feed 
all  winter.  The  cows  eat  it  well,  and  do  well  on  it,  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  might  pay  to  raise  it  to  feed  in  that  way.  One  silo 
was  built  here  last  fall,  and  another  this  fall.  A  good  part  of  the 
corn  has  gone  in  in  the  same  unripe  condition.  Many  of  our 
farmers  are  in  favor  of  the  silo,  and  will  build  as  fast  as  they  are 
able.  The  octagonal  form  is  preferred  to  the  round,  as  it  is 
cheaply  built  and  is  a  perfect  success.  My  experiments  with  oats 
and  peas  for  fall  feed,  are  quite  satisfactory,  but  give  not  quite 
so  good  results  as  the  unripe  corn.  August  sowing  of  clover  is  a 
grand  success  so  far,  for  both  Crimson  and  Red  clover  cover  the 
ground.  If  it  go  through  the  winter,  we  shall  sow  more  of  it. 
In  what  respect  is  the  Crimson  better  than  the  Red  ? 

Ans  —  Such,  unripe  stalks  are  worth,  for  feeding, 
about  70  per  cent  as  much  as  mature  stalks — that  is, 
where  the  corn  is  just  ready  to  cut  for  grain.  We 
have  some  bad  reports  from  those  who  have  used  this 
unripe  corn  in  the  silo.  The  ensilage  from  it  is  likely 
to  contain  more  acid  than  that  made  from  more  mature 
corn.  A  large  amount  of  such  corn  fodder  is  grown 
to  kelp  out  the  pasture  in  August,  but  most  of  it  is 
fed  green.  The  Crimson  clover  is  superior  to  the  Red 
in  the  fact  that  it  grows  faster  during  the  fall,  and 
gives  a  much  heavier  crop  by  the  following  May,  and 
thus  gives  a  chance  to  get  the  good  effects  of  a  clover 
crop  between  two  others,  while,  with  Red  clover,  one 
must  wait  two  years  before  getting  back  into  the 
grain  or  root  crops.  We  do  not  find  the  Crimson  so 
good  for  hay  as  the  Red,  and  we  would  pasture  it  or 
plow  it  all  under.  “Feed  it  to  the  soil”,  and  feed 
Red  clover  to  the  stock. 


Old  Tariffs  and  New. 

G.  P.  N.,  Wayland,  N.  J. — What  is  the  duty  on  potatoes,  wool, 
eggs  and  hay  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  what  was  it  under  the 
McKinley  bill  ? 

Ans. — The  duty  on  potatoes  under  the  McKinley 
law,  was  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  ;  under  the 
present  law,  it  is  15  cents.  Unwashed  wool,  under 
the  old  law,  paid  a  duty  according  to  classification 
from  11  cents  per  pound  upward  ;  now,  unwashed 
wool  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  Eggs  formerly  paid 
five  cents  per  dozen,  now  they  pay  three.  Hay  now 
pays  $2  per  ton,  formerly,  it  paid  $4. 

A  Compost  of  House  Refuse. 

G.  S.  P.,  Bethel,  Pa. — I  made  a  compost  of  refuse  from  the 
kitchen  and  the  garden,  for  one  year.  Night  soil  has  been  mixed 
with  it  frequently  during  the  spring  and  summer.  What  is  its 
value  as  a  fertilizer  for  vegetables  ?  What  shall  I  add  to  make  it 
complete?  Would  you  advise  me  to  add  ground  bone  which  costs 
$2  per  100  pounds  ? 

Ans. — It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  give 
more  than  a  guess  at  such  a  question.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  such  a  compost  is  about  as  valuable  as  well- 
rotted  stable  manure.  It,  probably,  needs  both  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  give  it  the  proper  “  bal¬ 
ance”.  The  bone  alone  will  not  be  enough,  but  we 
would  also  add  muriate  of  potash — about  one  pound 
of  this  to  four  pounds  of  the  bone.  Probably  200 
pounds  of  bone  and  50  of  muriate  will  be  enough  for 
the  compost  you  have. 

Swamp  Muck  and  Manure. 

J.  R.,  Derby,  B.  G. — How  can  I  make  manure  out  of  swamp 
muck  ? 

Ans. — What  is  “swamp  muck”,  and  how  does  it 
differ  from  manure  ?  Both  are  derived  from  decayed 
vegetation.  When  an  animal  eats  hay  and  grain,  a 
portion  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  life  and  growth  ; 
the  rest  is  voided  as  manure — broken  and  crushed  and 
partly  dissolved  by  the  acids  of  digestion.  After 
further  rotting  or  fermenting,  this  is  used  as  plant 
food — we  call  it  manure.  Muck  also  comes  from 
vegetable  matter.  Coarse  and  rank  plants  that  grow 
in  damp  places,  forest  leaves  and  other  vegetation 
form  what  we  call  “muck”.  In  this  ease,  the  plants 
do  not  pass  through  an  animal’s  system,  but  go 
through  natural,  though  slower  processes  of  decay. 

The  manure  from  animals  fed  upon  grain  ought  to 
be  richer  than  muck,  for  we  know  tUat  wet-soil  plants 
are  not  as  nutritious  as  those  grown  upon  the  uplands. 
This  is  not  always  true,  however,  for  there  is  less 
water  in  well-dried  muck,  and  we  must  remember 
that  it  not  only  contains  the  plant  food  in  the  plants 
from  which  it  was  made,  but  it  has  also  acted  as  a 
sort  of  sponge  to  retain  some  of  the  fertility  that  was 
washed  down  from  the  surrounding  higher  land. 

Muck  differs  very  widely  in  its  composition,  but  the 
following  average  of  21  samples  may  be  considered 
fair  as  compared  with  average  stable  manure  : 

POUNDS  IN  THE  TON. 

Water.  Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Muck .  1,240  16  2  0 

Average  manure. . .  1,500  10  5  13 

Thus  we  see  that  muck  dug  out  of  the  swamp  con¬ 
tains  less  water  than  average  manure,  that  it  contains 
more  nitrogen,  less  phosphoric  acid  and  no  potash. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  difference.  The  nitrogen  in 
the  muck  is  not  so  available  as  that  in  the  manure. 
The  muck  is  also  sour — so  full  of  acid  that  ordinary 
cultivated  plants  could  not  obtain  the  plant  food  in  it 
just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  swamp.  In  order  to  make 
it  as  good  as  manure,  we  must  “sweeten”  it  or  correct 
that  acid,  make  the  nitrogen  more  available,  and  add 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  other  words,  we  must 
“  cook”  the  muck  and  season  it. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  a  compost  heap. 
Haul  out  the  muck  and  start  a  heap  as  large  as  you 
want.  Spread  the  first  loads  over  the  whole  surface 
about  a  foot  deep.  Then  put  on  enough  quick  lime 
to  make  the  whole  surface  white.  If  you  can  get 
good  wood  ashes,  you  may  leave  out  the  lime  and  use 
the  ashes  instead.  Then  put  on  more  muck,  more 
lime  or  ashes,  and  so  build  the  pile  up.  In  a  short 
time,  heat  will  start  inside  the  pile,  and  the  whole 
thing  will  be  thoroughly  fermented  or  “cooked”. 
During  the  winter,  you  should  fork  the  pile  all  over 
twice.  Begin  at  one  end  and  move  the  whole  pile — 
throwing  it  back  so  that  the  whole  is  worked  over. 

But  why  not  make  the  muck  better  than  the  ma¬ 
nure  while  you  are  about  it?  Your  manure  would 
be  much  better  if  you  could  mix  100  pounds  of  bone 
and  30  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  with  every  ton, 
because  then  you  would  have  more  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  muck  needs  these  substances  more 
than  the  manure  does.  If  wood  ashes  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  use  all  you  can  afford — you  can’t  use  too 
much — and  mix  them  thoroughly  with  the  muck. 
The  lime  in  the  ashes  will  answer  for  “  sweetening  ” 
the  muck.  If  you  cannot  obtain  ashes,  use  the  lime 
alone,  and  as  the  pile  is  made  up,  use  two  parts  of 
fine  ground  bone  and  one  part  muriate  of  potash,  so 
that  about  40  pounds  of  the  mixture  will  be  added  to 
each  ton  of  muck.  If  this  be  well  mixed  and  worked 
over,  you  will  certainly  have  a  pile  of  compost  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  ton  for  ton,  than  good  stable  manure. 
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Another  u  Strawberry  Barrel." 

N.  R.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — I  have  a 
strawberry  barrel  on  trial  whose  cir¬ 
cumference  is  70  inches.  The  lower 
row  of  holes,  about  four  inches  apart, 
is 'two  inches  above  its  lower  head,  or 
four  inches  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
staves.  Then  a  like  row  was  placed 
four  inches  below  its  top.  The  remain¬ 
ing  space  (26  inches)  was  divided  for 
three  rows  of  holes,  as  equal  as  the  iron 
hoops  would  permit,  and  the  holes  bored 
alternately.  I  think  1^-inch  holes  the 
most  desirable  size,  so  that  one  can  con¬ 
veniently  push  the  tops  (after  remov¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  leaves)  through  in¬ 
stead  of  the  roots,  thus  leaving  more  or 
less  earth  upon  the  plants.  I  intend  to 
arrange  another  barrel  in  the  spring, 
and  purpose  to  place  the  plants  still 
closer  together.  This  plan  of  growing 
strawberries  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 
I  desire  an  ornamental  success  rather 
than  a  large  yield  of  fruit. 

Those  Second-Crop  Strawberries. 

A.  W.  R.,  Wolcottville,  Ind. — In  the 
spring  of  1893,  1  took  a  very  poor  piece  of 
ground,  which  was  noted  for  never  rais¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  anything,  hoping  by  manur¬ 
ing  heavily  with  barnyard  manure,  and 
thorough  cultivation,  to  raise  a  crop  of 
onions.  Of  course,  the  onions  were  a 
failure.  The  next  spring,  I  coated  it 
heavily  with  manure,  and  also  applied 
400  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  (Lake 
Erie  fish  guano),  and  set  the  three- 
fourths  acre  to  strawberries.  I  culti¬ 
vated  them  thoroughly,  and  they  went 
into  the  winter  without  a  gap  in  the 
rows,  or  a  weed  to  be  seen.  I  then 
mulched  them  with  straw,  and  in  the 
spring  they  came  out  looking  fine.  We 
picked,  that  year,  2.250  quarts,  which  I 
thought  fairly  good  when  we  consider 
the  late  frost  in  May,  which  froze  all 
the  first  blossoms.  The  crop  was  con¬ 
tracted  to  one  dealer  at  10  cents  per 
quart. 

After  fruiting,  the  vines  were  mowed, 
and  after  drying  a  few  days  and  forking 
the  mulch  over  loosely,  tire  was  set  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  disease  and 
insects ;  the  whole  paten  was  burned 
black  and  bare.  The  next  day,  1  har¬ 
rowed  very  thoroughly  with  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow,  and  cultivated  between 
the  rows.  I  then  applied  100  bushels  of 
ashes,  and  continued  cultivation  during 
the  fall,  which  was  very  dry.  There 
was  only  an  occasional  second-crop  berry, 
though  the  plants  made  a  fine  growth. 
This  year,  we  picked  3,000  quarts  from 
this  patch.  The  treatment,  after  pick¬ 
ing,  was  practically  the  same  as  last 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  fertil¬ 
izers.  The  season  was  extremely  wet 
while  the  plants  were  making  the  new 
growth,  and  I  think  that  this  is  the  mam 
cause  of  the  second  crop  berries.  I  don’t 
think  that  it  would  pay  to  work  for 
second-crop  berries,  though  we  would 
have  market  for  them  at  a  good  price. 

I  have  one  patch  of  one  acre,  set  last 
year,  which  I  am  carrying  over  ;  this 
patch  had  very  few  second  berries.  I 
also  have  one  acre  set  last  spring,  and 
hope  that  prices  will  be  larger  than  this 
year. 

The  McIntosh  Apple  Under  Comparison. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Virginia. — The 
opinion  which  I  gave  some  weeks  ago, 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  McIntosh  apple, 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion, 
and  it  may  be  that  I  am  wrong  in  think¬ 
ing  it  inferior  in  this  regard.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  proper  for  me  to  explain 
my  understanding  of  what  constitutes 
good  quality  in  an  apple.  As  “  tastes 
differ,”  as  E.  C.  B.  says,  on  page  691, 
what  may  please  one,  might  not  another. 
Some  like  sweet  apples  and  other  fruits, 
and  others  prefer  those  which  are  tart, 
or  even  sour.  But  for  an  apple  to  be 
really  good,  in  my  estimation,  it  must 


be  rich,  aromatic,  spicy,  free  from  astrin- 
gency,  juicy,  and  fine  grained,  that  is, 
not  coarse  in  texture.  Such  an  apple  is 
heavy  in  weight,  and  will  make  good 
cider.  As  examples,  1  will  name  Grimes 
Golden,  Esopus,  Swaar,  Winesap,  Fall 
Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Jeff eris  and  Mother. 
There  are  others  which  I  think  of  high 
quality,  but  are  of  lighter  weight  and 
more  delicate  flesh,  such  as  Primate, 
Jonathan  and  Yellow  Bellflower.  Many 
would  call  Red  Astrachan,  Fameuse  and 
Smith  of  very  good  quality,  and  so  they 
are  for  cooking  when  sugar  is  added ; 
but  they  are  what  I  call  “thin,”  although 
the  natural  flavor  is  very  pleasant. 

Some  apples  have  an  astringent  taste 
— a  sort  of  final  “  twang  ”  that  makes 
one  want  a  drink  of  water  to  get  rid  of 
it,  like  Baldwin  and  Pennock.  An  apple 
to  be  at  its  best,  should  be  ripe,  and  if, 
when  it  gets  so,  it  is  often  full  of  brown 
specks,  or  dry  and  mealy,  I  want  to  look 
for  something  better.  McIntosh,  which 
is  “de  innocent  cause  ob  all  dis  trouble,’” 
is  rather  pleasant  in  flavor,  but  it  is  not 
rich,  or  even  tolerably  so.  Perhaps,  the 
specimens  I  have  examined  were  not 
characteristic,  but  I  called  their  general 
character  poor.  I  am  sorry  and  sur¬ 
prised  to  notice  that  J.  S.  W.  says  that 
it  is  not  productive,  for,  at  Dr.  Hoskins’s 
place  in  northern  Vermont,  and  else¬ 
where,  I  have  seen  the  trees  loaded.  All 
that  I  am  striving  for  in  praising  one 
variety  and  decrying  another,  is  to  get 
the  best  fruits  in  the  hands  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  because  they  deserve  them. 

The  Vineless  Yam. 

Alva  Agee,  Ohio. — I  grow  a  few  acres 
of  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  every  year,  and 
this  season  I  was  beguiled  into  trying 
the  Vineless  yam.  One  experiment  often 
proves  nothing,  and  the  queer  behavior 
of  these  plants,  probably,  should  argue 
nothing  against  their  worth  ;  but  up  to 
date — and  it  is  past  the  date  for  respect¬ 
able  sweet  potatoes  to  be  out — these 
yams  have  wholly  lost  sight  of  their 
object  in  life.  They  grew  more  top  than 
was  justifiable  in  a  strictly  vineless 
plant,  and  since  that  time,  they  have 
done  nothing  but  hold  their  own.  As 
they,  like  most  things  in  their  begin¬ 
ning,  had  little  to  start  upon,  “holding 
their  own  ”  has  little  in  it  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark.  They  have  made  little  elfort  to¬ 
ward  provision  for  reproduction  another 
year,  and  the  variety  promises  to  become 
extinct  unless  others’  success  is  greater 
than  mine  with  these  plants.  I  am  told 
that  this  is  a  valuable  variety,  but,  at 
least  another  year’s  experiment  is 
needed  before  there  is  evidence  that  it 
dotes  on  my  soil  and  culture.  Jerseys 
do  nicely,  though  there  was  overmuch 
vine  growth  this  wet  season. 

Alcohol  for  Regulating  Incubators. 

J.  W.  M.,  Quincy,  111. — Warmth  is  the 
first  essential  to  successful  incubation, 
and  its  proper  application  and  regula¬ 
tion  in  the  egg  chamber  is  an  item  of 
the  utmost  importance.  No  incubator 
will  hatch  well  if  the  temperature  be 
not  kept  at  a  uniform  degree,  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  as  well  as  those  using  the  in¬ 
cubators,  have  found  this  to  be  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  Three-fourths  of 
the  incubators  that  are  sold  go  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
some  business  that  will  not  permit  of 
their  spending  much  time  with  hatchers 
and  brooders ;  it,  therefore,  devolves 
upon  the  regulator  to  guard  the  lives  of 
several  hundred  chicks,  and  protect  them 
from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  only  such  ma¬ 
terial  be  used  in  its  construction,  as  will 
be  affected  by  the  slightest  variation  in 
temperature,  and  operate  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  accuracy  at  all  times. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-\r.,  there  was  printed 
an  article  headed,  “  A  Good  Incubator. 
How  to  Choose  and  Buy  It.  What  Is  It 
For  ?  ”  by  H.  E.  Moss,  referring  to  in¬ 
cubator  regulators,  which  is  calculated 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  those  using  in¬ 
cubators  against  any  regulators  that 
operate  by  the  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  or  mercury.  I  have  been 


interested  in  artificial  incubation  for  14 
years,  and  personally  know  that  Mr. 
Moss  started  in  the  poultry  business  not 
over  18  months  ago.  I  think  that  when 
he  has  been  in  the  business  as  long  as  I, 
he  will  learn  a  little  bit  more  about  it. 
There  are  several  reliable  firms  of  high 
standing,  that  manufacture  No.  1  good 
machines,  that  are  giving  excellent  sat¬ 
isfaction  throughout  the  entire  country, 
that  are  using  this  style  of  regulator.  I 
can  say,  from  personal  observation,  that 
they  possess  features  of  merit  that  are 
not  contained  in  any  thermostatic  regu¬ 
lator  that  has  come  under  my  notice. 

I  have  tried  every  device  of  regulation 
on  the  market  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  works  as  accurately 
and  controls  the  temperature  during  all 
kinds  of  weather,  as  the  one  where 
mercury  and  alcohol  are  used.  The 
very  fact  that  mercury  and  alcohol  are 
more  susceptible  to  heat  and  cold  than 
metal  or  rubber, -is  sufficient  evidence 
that,  if  properly  applied,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  egg  chamber  can  be  held  to 
any  degree  with  greater  precision  than 
would  be  possible  with  either  the  rub¬ 
ber  or  metal  bars.  One  great  advantage 
is  that  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  egg 
chamber  is  registered  in  the  capillary 
tube  on  the  outside  of  the  machine  ; 
this  is  important  especially  at  the 
latter  stage  of  the  hatch,  when  the 
young  chickens  are  sprawling  about 
over  the  egg  chamber,  constantly  dis¬ 
placing  the  thermometer  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  open  the  door  of  the 
hatcher  in  order  to  determine  the  de¬ 
gree  of  temperature,  which,  at  this 
critical  period,  is  liable  to  have  a  fatal 
result.  Another  feature  that  is  worthy 
of  mention,  is  the  fact  that  no  amount 
of  crowding  of  the  chicks  against  the 
bulb  containing  the  alcohol  and  quick¬ 
silver  will  effect  it,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  a  regulator  that  depends  upon 
the  delicate  adjustment  of  a  thermo¬ 
static  bar,  to  open  and  close  the  damper. 

Song  Birds  and  Sentiment. 

J.  A.  W.,  Amesbury,  Mass — I  agree 
with  B.  T.  W.,  when  he  says  that  the 
protection  of  song  birds  is  a  matter  of 
sentiment  only.  You  say  that  robins 
eat  a  great  variety  of  worms.  Perhaps 
they  do,  but  they  do  not  eat  enough  of 
them  to  benefit  the  farmer  any.  There 
are  always  enough  worms  and  insects 
to  destroy  a  crop,  after  the  birds  have 
( Continued  on  next  pace). 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

eaten  all  they  want.  The  farmer  must 
kill  the  worms  and  insects  himself,  and 
it  costs  no  more  to  kill  them  all  than  it 
does  to  kill  two-thirds  of  them.  The 
man  who  depends  upon  the  birds  to  rid 
his  crops  of  insects,  will,  like  the  man 
who  depends  upon  prayer  to  make  them 
grow,  have  a  very  slim  harvest. 

No  one  dislikes  to  kill  a  bird  more  than 
I,  but  I  feel  justified  in  doing  it  when 
the  success  of  my  operations  for  getting 
a  living,  depend  upon  such  a  course. 
When  birds  become  a  pest,  I  fail  to  see 
why  it  is  any  more  cruel  to  kill  them 
than  it  is  to  kill  cut  worms  and  potato 
beetles.  I  dislike  to  kill  anything,  even 
a  squash  bug,  which  is  my  greatest  in¬ 
sect  enemy  ;  but  as  it,  like  the  monopo¬ 
list,  lives  upon  the  labor  of  others,  I  feel 
justified  in  putting  it  out  of  the  way.  I 
kill  no  animals,  birds  or  fishes  for  fun, 
neither  do  I  kill  any  for  food,  for  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  savage  customs  should 
not  be  practiced  by  civilized  people. 
There  is  enough  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  to  feed  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 
better  in  both  health  and  morals  if  they 
would  cease  their  cannibalism,  and  live 
on  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Metal  Wheels  for  Wagons. 

E.  B.  W.,  Newton,  I  a. — These  wheels 
have  been  used  in  this  community,  but  a 
short  time,  so  that  we  cannot  decide  as 
to  their  durability.  I  asked  a  neighbor 
who  has  used  a  set  for  two  years,  what 
he  thought  of  them,  and  he  expressed 
himself  as  well  pleased. 

“  Are  they  as  strong  and  durable  as 
wooden  wheels  V  ” 

“  I  think  so,”  he  said,  “  though  one  of 
mine  got  broken.  It  was  the  tire  that 
broke  or  came  unwelded.  It  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  welded  very  well  in 
the  first  place,  and  1  have  had  to  get  it 
fixed  two  or  three  times,  and  now  some 
of  the  spokes  are  loose  and  rattle.  I 
think,  though,  that  the  wheel  was  hurt 
in  a  runaway  we  had  in  the  orchard,  so 
I  cannot  say  that  the  wheel  was  origin¬ 
ally  weak.  Since  I  got  mine,  I  have  seen 
some  in  the  implement  stores  that  I  like 
better.  I  believe  that  the  later  wheels 
are  better  than  the  first  ones  put  out. 
The  low-wheeled  wagons  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  handy,  and  are  a  good  thing  to 
have  on  the  farm.” 

More  Prize  Butter. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  L.,  Wekdsport,  N.  Y. — My 
cows  are  three  high-grade  Jerseys,  past¬ 
ured  in  an  old  pasture,  but  got  into  the 
oat  stubble,  which  injured  the  flavor  of 
the  butter.  Had  they  been  kept  out  of 
the  stubble,  my  butter  would  have  been 
perfect,  for  it  was  in  every  other  respect. 
The  cows  had  no  grain.  The  milk  was 
set  in  pans,  remaining  until  the  cream 
was  ready  to  skim,  always  taking  the 
cream  from  the  milk  while  sweet.  I  let 
the  cream  remain  in  cream  jar  until 
ripe,  or  ready  to  churn,  stirring  every 
time  I  added  any,  and  of  tener  if  I  thought 
proper.  1  churned  in  a  dash  churn  ; 
ounce  of  Worcester  salt,  to  the  pound  of 
butter  was  used.  When  the  butter  was 
churned,  I  took  it  up  in  a  butter  bowl, 
and  with  a  ladle  pressed  out  the  butter 
milk,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
grain  of  the  butter.  Twice  working  is 
my  rule,  and  then  pack  in  a  jar.  The 
most  important  thing  is  keeping  the 
milk  and  cream  in  proper  condition,  and 
at  the  right  temperature. 

A  Queer  Accident. 

Alva  Agee,  Ohio. — A  neighbor,  weigh¬ 
ing  240  pounds,  drives  a  substantial  team 
of  grays  to  a  heavy  farm  wagon.  Coming 

You  must  have  a  neighbor  who 

To  wants  The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  is  the 

;  time  to  interest  him.  Send  us  his 
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I  898,  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 

/  American  Grape  Training, 

)  The  Business  Hen, 

$1.00.  The  Nursery  Book, 

)  The  New  Potato  Culture. 


from  the  village  the  other  day  with  his 
wagon  minus  the  bed,  he  was  sitting  on 
the  rear  axle.  Two  boys  on  horseback, 
racing  their  horses  in  a  reckless  way, 
came  up  behind  the  wagon,  and  one  of 
the  horses,  having  very  little  more  sense 
than  its  rider,  did  not  turn  aside  but 
tried  to  vault  over  the  wagon  and  man. 
It  landed  on  the  hind  wheel,  its  head 
went  down  in  front,  a  somersault  was 
turned  directly  over  the  neighbor,  and 
the  horse  came  down  crosswise  the 
coupling  pole,  crashing  it  to  the  ground. 
My  neighbor  crawled  out  from  beneath 
the  prostrate  animal  and  the  rear  axle 
of  the  wagon,  off  which  he  had  been 
tipped  by  the  crash,  and  his  first  utter¬ 
ance  was  a  demand  upon  the  boy  that 
he  pay  him  75  cents  for  the  broken 
coupling  pole.  I  harbor  no  intention  of 
tacking  a  moral  on  this  story — it  is 
merely  a  plain  recital  of  facts. 


There  are  four  shrubs  that  make  up, 
by  their  showy  fruit  in  late  autumn,  for 
their  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  flowers, 
and  these  four  shrubs,  when  planted  in 
groups  near  one  another,  or  intermin¬ 
gled,  are  at  this  time  and  later,  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive.  One  is  the  fSnowberry 
(Symphoricarpus  racemosus)  which  bears 
large,  snow-white  berries  in  racemes. 
Another  is  the  Indian  currant  or  Red- 
fruited  Symphoricarpus,  which  bears 
smaller,  pink  berries  in  long  spikes.  A 
third  is  the  Matrimony  vine  or  bush 
(Lyceum  Barbarum).  This  bears  scarlet 
or  orange-red  oblong  berries,  half  an 
inch  or  more  long.  It  is  an  excellent  vine 
for  covering  walls  where  a  thick  mat 
of  verdure  is  desired,  and  where  few 
others  would  thrive.  The  last  is  the 
berberry  or  barberry  (Berberis)  which 
bears  oblong  berries  of  a  bright  crim¬ 
son  color  which  are  retained  all  winter. 
There  is  a  variety  known  as  Thunberg’s 
barberry  that  is  desirable  on  account  of 
its  dwarf  habit  and  the  rich,  brilliant 
colors  the  foliage  assumes  in  the  fall. . . . 

Among  many  favorable  reports  of  the 
Carman  No.  3  potato,  we  select  this  for 


publication1  because  it  comes  from  Mis¬ 
souri  (F.  A.  Bruner,  Clinton). 

I  have  just  dug  my  potatoes,  Carman  No.  3. 
From  one  small  potato  planted,  I  dug  36  fine  pota¬ 
toes,  all  larger  than  the  one  I  planted.  They 
weighed  12‘A  pounds,  making  a  peck . 

A  FRIEND,  J.  C.  Wood,  of  Alpino, 
Mich.,  writes  us  that  he  cut  a  medium¬ 
sized  Carman  No.  3  into  20  pieces,  one 
eye  in  each  piece,  and  one  eye  to  every 
hill.  He  dug  an  even  bushel  of  “  nice, 
large,  smooth  potatoes.” 

The  rest  were  cut  two  eyes  to  a  piece, 
but  these  did  not  yield  so  well.  All  had 
ordinary  cultivation  in  new  land . 

Mention  was  made  of  a  red-fleshed 
apple  which,  when  cooked,  might  well 
be  mistaken  for  cranberry  sauce. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Funk,  of  Boyertown,  Pa., 
sends  us  a  rather  small  apple  the  skin 
of  which  is  a  bright  yellow,  while  the 
flesh  is  as  red  as  that  of  a  Black  Mexi¬ 
can  watermelon.  The  apple  keeps  well, 
and  the  quality  is  very  good.  The  tree 
is  a  vigorous  grower  and  bears  well . 

Mr.  P.  Emerson,  Wyoming,  Del.,  the 
introducer  of  the  Ridgeley  chestnut, 
sends  us  a  few  nuts,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  Chinquapin,  a  dwarf  tree, 
(Castanea  nana)  and  our  American  Sweet 
chestnut,  Castanea  Americana.  The 
Chinquapin  tree  grows  not  over  10  feet 
high.  The  hybrid  nut  of  Mr.  Emerson 
is  about  one-third  larger  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  chestnut,  and  of  fine  quality . 

Again,  we  are  favored  with  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Missouri  Mammoth  quince, 
first  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1895,  page  859.  This  one  meas¬ 
ures  15  inches  in  circumference  either 
way,  and  is  quite  shapely  for  so  large  a 
quince,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  In 
quality,  it  seems  much  like  the  Orange. 
It  was  sent  by  Mr.  William  Mustard,  of 
Ripple,  Ind.,  who  says  that  it  is  one  of 
over  250  bushels  that  grew  on  67  trees, 
11  years  from  the  graft.  “There  are 
many  more  in  the  orchard,”  he  says, 
“  equal  to  this,  and  some  that  are  sacked 
are  larger  and  better  shaped.  The  soil 
is  rich.  It  is  cultivated  and  a  little  salt 
and  a  mulch  are  given  in  the  fall  when 
cold  weather  sets  in.  The  branches  are 
cut  back  every  spring . 


The  Latest  Returns! 

Though  Incomplete,  show  that  every  State  has 
surely  gone  for  the  PAGE.  Where  it  was  well 
known  there  was  practically  no  opposition,  and  as 
it  Is  a  '  stayer,”  this  settles  the  quest. on  fo  several 
terms. 
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ROOFING. 


s*f  rongWATER  PROOF™  iSST1 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  lor  Planter  on  wnlls. 
Water  I’root  sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
beat  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac 
The  FA  V  JUAMLI.A  ROOFING  CO.,  CAMDEJS.Ji.J. 
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PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK,  AND 
KEEP  THEM  WARM  AND 
COMFORTABLE  THIS  WINTER. 
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RUBEROID 

ROOFING 


IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE 
MARKET. 

STRONG,  DURABLE 
AND  ABSOLUTELY 
WATER  AND  AIR 
TIGHT. 

MADE  OF  BEST  WOOL  FELT. 
NO  TAR!  NO  PAPER! 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

rSf  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
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Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  4,  1897; 
Regular  and  Special  begin  September  26,  189T. 
For  Announcement  address 

I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Cloud  of  Witnesses  No,  2. 

We  expect  you  to  believe  these  people.  When  the  first  “Cloud  of  Witnesses”  was  published,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  replies  demonstrated  that  sufferers  from  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  Colds  were  reasonable  persons 
and  open  to  conviction.  Are  you  open  to  conviction?  We  know  that  Hyomei,  the  new  and  wonderful  Australian 
“Dry-Air”  treatment,  comprised  in 

Booth's  “Hyomei”  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00, 

relieves  99  out  of  every  ioo  people  who  try  it,  and  cures  99  out  of  every  100  who  use  it  conscientiously  and 
according  to  directions.  Here  are  the  indorsements  of  living  men  and  women  whom  yon  must  believe.  The  letters 
on  their  face  have  the  stamp  of  sincerity  as  well  as  gratitude. 


Bronchitis.  New  York,  Aug  26>  lSg6 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  loath  as  a  minister  to 
give  an  endorsement  to  a  patented  article,  but  1  feel 
it  but  just  to  you  to  say  that  I  have  used  your 
Hyomei  for  Bronchitis  with  perfect  success.  I  had 
a  chronic  cold  last  winter  which  stubbornly  resisted 
every  remedy  for  seven  weeks.  Your  Hyomei  gave 
me  relief  in  one  day,  and  enabled  me  to  fill  all  my 
subsequent  lecture  dates  with  satisfaction. 

(Rev.)  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr., 
Pastor  People’s  Church. 

Clifton  Forge,  Va., 
May  14,  1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  patient  for 
whom  I  ordered  Booth’s  Hy¬ 
omei  Pocket  Inhaler,  and  who 
was  suffering  from  Purulent 
Bronchitis,  e  xpectorating 
large  quantities  of  purulent, 
offensive  sputum,  made  a 
perfect  recovery,  and  is  now 
a  healthy,  robust  young  man. 
R.  S.  Wiley,  M.D. 


Catarrh.  Newry,  S.  C.,  Aug.  12,  1896. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  used  your  Pocket  Inhaler  for 
Catarrh  of  the  head  and  throat,  and  it  has  benefitted 
me  wonderfully.  1  think  there  is  nothing  that  equals 
it.  I  believe  it  is  all  that  you  claim  it  to  be.  1  can 
highly  recommend  it  to  any  one  suffering  from  any 
kind  of  Catarrh.  W.  W.  Veal. 

frdrfc  Lyceum  Theatre, 

*  London,  Sept.  6,  1896. 

Dear  Sir :  It  is  quite  true  that  I  am  using  the 
Hyomei  Pocket  Inhaler  and  1  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  strongly  recommending  it. 

Faithfully  yours,  Henry  Irving’. 

Asthma.  New  Haven  Conn.,  May  5,  1896. 

I  have  given  Hyomei  a  thorough  test  during  the 
past  winter,  consequently  1  have  been  able  to  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  without  being  disturbed  by  my  old 
enemy,  Asthma.  Hyomei  should  be  in  every  home 
in  the  land.  L.  A.  Kimberley, 

1>.  O.  Box  1102. 


Catarrhal  Deafness. 

23  Marshall  St., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  May  1,  1896. 

I  am  doing  wonders  in  the  way  of  relieving  cases 
of  Catarrhal  Deafness  with  your  Hyomei.  1  have 
also  cured  several  cases  of  throat  troubles  caused  by 
Catarrh,  which  their  physicians  failed  to  relieve. 

1  he  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  had  a  sore 
throai  most  of  the  time,  caused  by  chemicais  which 
he  used.  1  cured  his  throat  and  he  has  been  the 
means  of  selling  about  20  Outfits. 

J.  B.  Stone. 

La  Grippe. 

The  author  of  the  $1,000  prize  story  “Titus  "says: 

Staten  Island,  March  6,  1896. 

I  have  used  Booth’s  Hyomei  Pocket  Inhaler  in 
my  family  and  find  it  invaluable  as  a  preventive  of 
Grippe,  to  break  up  colds,  etc.  I  have  used  it  to 
alleviate  the  painful  cough  and  soreness  resulting 
from  measles  with  perfect  success. 

Florence  M.  Kingsley. 


Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the  respiratory  organs.  The  air,  charged 
with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  preineating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic, 
delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  rebel.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  physctans,  clergymen,  public  speakers,  and  thousands  who 
have  been  helped  and  cured. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete  by  Mall,  SI. 00.  to  any  part  of  the  United  States;  for  foreign  countries,  add  $1.00  postage  ; 
outfit  consists  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions  for  using.  If  von  are 
still  skeptical,  send  your  address ;  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hvomei  cures.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  ?  Extra  bottles  of  Hyomei 
inhalant  by  mail,  or  at  druggists,  50  cents.  Hyomei  Bairn,  for  all  skin  diseases,  by  mail,  25  cents.  Your  druggist  has  Hyomei  or  can  get 
it  for  you  if  you  insist.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 


London  Office : 

11  Farrlngdon  Ave.,  E.  C. 


R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

,  TIIE  B  TJ SI  NESS  FA  R  HERS'  PA  PER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-iu-Chlef. 

Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  ncme  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money.  , 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  NOVEMBER  7,  1896. 


We  hope  that  the  women  folks  will  not  think  un¬ 
kindly  of  us  for  printing  “  The  Biography  of  a  Bed¬ 
bug”  in  their  department  this  week.  Prof.  Slinger- 
land  has  written  a  vei’y  interesting  article  about  our 
bloodthirsty  nocturnal  friend,  and  as  we  read  it,  we 
will  all  doubtless  hope  to  be  delivered  from  its  jaws. 
Prof.  Slingerland’s  article  will  be  entirely  new  to  99 
per  cent  of  our  readers.  Let  us  all  rejoice  with  him 
that  the  bedbug  has  no  wings. 

0 

If  some  of  the  men  who  advocate  the  immediate 
killing  of  every  cow  that  responds  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  would  make  a  journey  to  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  they  would  be  silent  for  a  long 
time.  They  would  find  there  strong  and  rugged  ani¬ 
mals  that  responded  to  this  test,  yet  are  likely  to 
die  of  old  age.  They  are  giving  pure,  rich  and  healthful 
milk,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  in  better  health  than 
when  first  tested.  Such  cows  are  living  examples  of 
the  folly  of  killing  all  animals  that  respond  to  this 
fine  and  delicate  test.  At  the  same  time  this  experi¬ 
ment  about  upsets  the  theory  that  the  tuberculin 
stimulates  or  increases  the  disease  in  an  animal  that 
is  well  cared  for. 

© 

The  doctors  certainly  fail  to  agree  in  the  discussion 
of  southern-grown  peach  trees,  on  page  734.  T.  T. 
Lyon  is  about  the  best  American  authority  on  pomo- 
logical  matters,  and  he  is,  apparently,  well  convinced 
that  the  Southern  season  is  conducive  to  hardiness. 
Mr.  Hilborn’s  testimony  is  also  valuable.  We  have 
known  of  a  number  of  trees  brought  from  the  South 
that  acted  much  like  the  ones  described  by  Mr.  Goff. 
Many  of  them,  planted  in  the  spring,  were  dead  by 
August,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  just  what  was  the 
matter  with  them.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
condemn  southern-grown  stock  from  a  few  such  cases, 
and  for  that  reason  we  would  like  to  gather  all  the 
real  testimony  we  can.  This  is  a  case  where  a  mere 
opinion  might  do  injury.  Actual  facts  should  decide 
the  matter. 

© 

A  sample  of  green  corn  fodder  sown  very  thick  and 
cut  about  the  middle  of  August,  contained  over  93  % 
per  cent  of  water.  One  hundred  pounds  of  such  fodder 
contained  only  half  a  pound  of  muscle-makers,  three 
pounds  of  fat-formers,  and  about  ounce  of  fat.  A 
large  cow  would  need  to  eat  500  pounds  of  such  fodder 
in  a  day  to  secure  her  necessary  food.  Ordinary  milk 
contains  twice  as  much  dry  matter  as  is  found  in  such 
stalks.  Of  course,  this  was  unusually  poor  fodder, 
yet  of  the  best  green  corn,  a  cow  would  need  to  eat 
over  150  pounds  per  day  to  obtain  the  needed  muscle- 
makers  for  her  daily  ration.  One  great  value  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  is  that  it  “  balances  ”  a  soiling  ration 
by  providing  these  muscle- makers  in  a  concentrated 
form,  and  correcting  a  tendency  to  looseness  of  the 
bowels  caused  by  heavy  feeding  of  green,  unripe  corn. 

G 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  line  of 
experiments  in  American  horticulture  is  the  “plant 
hospital”  at  the  New  Jersey  Station,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  last  week.  There  is  nothing  like  it  any¬ 
where,  for  in  this  case,  there  has  been  a  systematic 
effort  to  provide  a  breeding  place  for  disease.  That 
gives  the  very  best  opportunity  for  studying  the 
effects  of  fungicides  for,  if  a  plant  can  be  carried  in 
safety  through  a  season  when  surrounded  by  the 
germs  of  disease,  we  can  feel  very  sure  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  employed  will  prove  effective  almost  anywhere. 
Many  experiments  with  fungicides  have  not  proved 
conclusive  because  there  has  not  been  any  wide  con¬ 
trast  between  the  treated  and  untreated  portions  of 
soil.  On  the  soil  of  this  “plant  hospital”,  there  can 


be  no  dbubt  about  results,  for  the  conditions  are  all 
favorable  to  the  spread  of  disease.  No  wonder  that 
seedsmen  and  wide-awake  farmers  are  beginning  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  “hospital”  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  something  that  will  cure  the  patients  growing  in 
their  own  fields. 

As  stated  on  page  734,  we  have  observed  that  farm¬ 
ers  who  use  large  quantities  of  fertilizers  are  not 
generally  as  careful  as  they  should  be  in  preparing 
the  ground  before  planting.  There  seems  to  be  an 
impression  that  high-grade  fertilizers  are  so  soluble 
that  all  one  needs  to  do  is  to  harrow  them  into  a 
plowed  field.  It  is  a  mistake  to  let  this  idea  interfere 
with  the  demand  for  thorough  tillage.  One  great 
advantage  in  using  manure,  is  the  fact  that  it  expands 
and  opens  the  soil  so  that  water,  sun  and  air  may 
readily  enter  it.  Its  very  bulk  is  an  advantage  for 
this  reason,  even  though  this  “  bulk  ”  be  made  up  of 
substances  that  contain  but  little  plant-food.  In  one 
sense,  aeration  is  almost  as  helpful  to  the  soil  as  it  is 
to  milk.  Now  when  fertilizers  are  used  without  fre¬ 
quent  “green  ”  or  bulk  manuring,  tillage  must  take 
the  place  of  the  manure  in  opening  up  the  soil  for  the 
air  and  sun.  Instead  of  merely  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  to  prepare  the  seed  bed,  the  fertilizer  farmer 
should  give  his  soil  twice  the  working  deemed 
sufficient  for  a  manured  field. 

G 

Last  year,  a  Massachusetts  farmer  gave  us  a  new 
way  of  figuring  the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  pota¬ 
toes.  He  used  a  ton  or  more  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
to  the  acre,  and  did  much  of  the  work  by  hand. 
After  digging  the  potatoes,  he  sowed  Timothy  and 
cut  two  or  three  crops.  He  claimed  to  be  able  to  sell 
the  grass  standing  in  the  field  for  $10  per  ton,  which 
would  average  $25  per  acre  each  year.  He  added  the 
cost  of  fertilizer,  labor,  seed,  cost  of  seeding  with 
Timotny  and  rent  of  land  for  three  years.  From  this 
he  deducted  $50,  which  was  the  money  received,  with¬ 
out  expense  for  the  grass.  The  balance,  he  said, 
represented  the  actual  cost  of  the  potatoes,  and  by 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  bushels,  he  got  at  the 
actual  cost  per  bushel.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Norton 
of  Kansas,  told  us  that  he  sowed  millet  at  the  last 
working  of  the  potatoes,  and  cut  a  crop  of  millet  hay 
of  such  value  that,  deducting  it  from  the  actual  ex¬ 
pense  of  growing  the  potatoes,  10  acres  cost  only 
$54.25.  It  seems  to  us  that  these  methods  of  figuring 
are  legitimate  enough.  The  successful  fertilizer 
farmers  crowd  three  or  four  years’  supply  of  fertilizer 
upon  their  money  crop,  like  potatoes,  fruit  or  truck. 
The  grass  that  follows  the  potato  crop  is  grown,  prac¬ 
tically,  without  further  cost,  and  may  fairly  be  cred¬ 
ited  against  the  expense  of  preparing  the  potato  crop. 
In  Mr.  Norton’s  plan,  the  millet  does  not  injure  the 
potatoes.  In  fact,  during  a  damp  season,  this  quick¬ 
growing  crop  would  take  up  the  moisture  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  prevent  rot.  A  dense  crop  of  millet  that  could 
be  cut  and  taken  off  would  surely  be  better  than  the 
usual  crop  of  weeds.  Crimson  clover  might  be  used 
in  place  of  the  millet. 

© 

It  seems  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  give,  at  least,  fairly  good  results.  The 
plan  of  pumping  or  sucking  the  milk  from  the  cow  in 
imitation  of  the  calf’s  method  of  milking,  is  likely  to 
be  abandoned,  and  a  light  machine  that  will  do  the 
work  of  the  human  hand  will,  doubtless,  in  time,  take 
the  place  of  many  human  milkers.  It  is  fair  to  ask 
whether  the  introduction  of  this  machine  will  really 
benefit  the  small  farmer.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
a  machine  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  owner  of  a 
large  herd.  Let  a  man  put  100  cows  in  a  long  shed 
with  an  engine  to  run  20  of  these  machines.  -He  will 
save  the  wages  of,  at  least,  six  milkers.  In  former 
times,  when  hay  was  the  chief  winter  cow  food,  these 
extra  men  would  have  been  needed  to  cut  and  handle 
and  feed  out  the  bulky  fodder.  Now  the  silo  has 
changed  all  this,  and  on  some  large  dairy  farms,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  up  other  lines  of  work  in  order  to 
keep  the  milkers  busy.  The  milking  machine  will 
save  money  for  these  extensive  dairymen,  and  it  will 
tend  to  increase  the  size  of  the  dairies.  The  saving 
in  the  cost  of  labor  will  concentrate  the  business  of 
milk  production  just  as  improved  machinery  in  other 
enterprises  has  taken  work  from  smaller  concerns  and 
given  it  to  the  larger  establishments  which  could 
raise  the  capital  needed  to  utilize  the  machinery.  We 
think  that  a  similar  result  will  follow  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  milking  machine.  The  fact  that  milk 
must  now  be  drawn  entirely  by  hand  power,  gives 
the  dairyman  with  a  small  herd  a  fair  chance  to  com¬ 
pete  with  his  larger  neighbor,  because  the  latter’s 
capital  is  powerless  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  milking. 
Once  provide  the  monied  man  with  a  machine  for 
doing  this  work,  and  the  poor  man’s  chance  for  com¬ 
petition  is  gone,  for  the  hand  that  has  lost  in  so  many 
contests  with  machinery,  cannot  hope  to  compete 


ith  metal  and  rubber  fingers  on  a  milking  machine. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  introduction  of  the  separator 
has  not  injured  the  business  of  the  small  dairyman.  We 
are  not  so  sure  about  that,  and  in  any  event,  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  effects  of  separator  or  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  a  fair  one,  for  the  latter  will  require  far 
more  power  and  capital  than  the  former. 

@ 

There  are  many  good  people  who  were  greatly 
wrought  up  over  the  troubles  of  the  Armenians  who 
have  been  so  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  outrageous 
Turks.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  sent  over  the 
water  to  aid  them,  and  the  entire  Christian  world  sent 
prayers  and  sympathy  to  suffering  Armenia.  It  is 
now  possible  to  come  to  closer  range  with  these 
sufferers,  as  we  learn  from  this  note  : 

Persons  needing  help  on  the  farm  or  in  the  kitchen,  might  do 
well  to  obtain  the  services  of  some  of  the  Armenian  refugees  who 
have  just  landed  at  New  York.  As  a  class,  they  are  sober,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  industrious;  and  they  are  willing  to  work  for  small 
wages  while  learning  the  language.  Almost  all  are  men,  as  few 
women  escaped.  A  number  of  the  men  are  willing  to  take  places 
to  do  housework,  however,  if  such  places  offer. 

ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL. 

Col.  Holland,  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  this  city,  has 
charge  of  these  refugees,  and  wishes  to  find  homes 
for  them.  They  have  come  to  America  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  did,  seeking  liberty  and  the  right  to  worship 
God  as  conscience  dictates.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  sympathize  with  people  who  are  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Now,  “The  Greeks  are  at  your  door  !”  Let  us 
make  these  Armenians  into  true  Americans. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

MRS.  HEN  TALKS. 

Come  hither,  Mr.  Shiftless  Man,  and  list  to  me,  I  beg  ! 

Cut!  Cut!  Ker !  Bar!  Cut!  Translate  that!  It  means,  “I’ve 
laid  an  egg  !” 

And  furthermore,  that  sentence  gives — as  you  will  quickly  see, 

In  choicest  Leghorn  rhetoric,  my  egg’s  true  pedigree. 

Cut!  That  means  C,  clean  house  and  nest — with  whitewash  daz¬ 
zling  bright, 

Another  Cut !  That  stands  for  corn  fed  sparingly  at  night. 

Ker!  There’s  a  K for  kerosene  for  lice  and  mites  that  sit 
Beneath  the  roosts  and  in  the  night  turn  comfort  into  “nit”, 

And  Bar !  That  stands  for  double  dose  of  muscle-makers  strong. 
So  balance  up  my  ration  if  you’d  hear  my  laying  song. 

And  Cut  !  again  for  capable,  not  shiftless,  management. 

Bring  on  a  man  of  any  age  and  I  will  pay  his  rent, 

And  buy  an  organ  for  his  wife  and  for  his  boy  a  wheel, 

And  keep  the  ship  of  home  afloat  upon  an  even  keel. 

Cut!  Cut!  Ker!  Bar!  Cut!  Mr.  Man — get  these  words  down  by 
heart. 

Just  put  them  into  practice,  sir,  and  I  will  do  my  part. 

Boil  ’em  down. 

Use  the  door  mat. 

Make  hay  while  the  wind  blows. 

Read  how  Mr.  Norton  saves  steps,  page  741. 

Manure  from  muck— read  the  article  on  page  737. 

Give  us  more  discussion  about  your  favorite  breed. 

Kicking  is  a  bad  cow  disease  to  bring  into  your  herd. 

Let  the  reform  of  the  dog  question  begin  with  chloroform. 

Dr.  Kilborne  explains  the  new  Horseshoer’s  law,  page  736. 

Don’t  love  a  dollar  so  well  that  the  love  of  it  (its  like  a  collar. 

Too  many  looks  inside  the  pot  will  spoil  the  broth  as  like  as  not. 

You’ll  find  “Among  the  Marketmen  ”  on  page  745.  Don’t  miss 
reading  it  ! 

When  bones  can  be  steamed  and  ground  fine,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  acid  on  them. 

“My  pigs  are  hogs  from  the  time  they  are  farrowed,”  says  the 
Berkshire  man  on  page  746. 

Wanted  (The  worst  kind) !  The  life  history  and  true  habits 
of  the  insects  that  infest  poultry  ! 

It  is  a  steep  climb  from  a  scrub  to  a  high  grade.  It  takes  a 
pure  male  to  make  the  difference. 

A  man  doesn’t  blacken  his  character  every  time  he  polishes  his 
shoes.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  neat. 

A  scrub  is  a  double  taxer.  You  are  taxed  for  keeping  her,  and 
she  taxes  your  pocketbook  to  keep  her  in  food. 

Think  of  that  19-year-old  Jersey  cow  still  doing  profitable  work 
in  the  dairy — page  746.  There’s  an  honorable  record  for  you. 

One  of  the  prize  winners  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  says  that 
he  did  not  know  what  “  starter  ”  meant  until  asked  if  he  used  one. 

The  surplus  rooster  gives  a  scare  crow.  That  is,  its  crow  ought 
to  scare  you  at  the  thought  of  the  useless  food  going  down  its 
throat. 

Up  to  October  15,  this  country  sent  368,643  barrels  of  apples 
abroad  as  compared  with  29,042  barrels  in  the  same  season  last 
year.  That  accounts  for  some  of  the  gold  that  has  lately  been 
coming  back  to  us. 

When  a  200-pound  man  in  perfect  health  can’t  earn  money 
enough  to  pay  his  board,  and  a  90-pound  woman  earns  enough  to 
support  an  entire  family,  is  there  something  lacking  in  the  man 
or  something  extra  in  the  woman  ? 

□  You  try  to  eat  with  a  sore  tooth  in  your  mouth,  for  a  month,  and 
see  what  your  family  have  to  say  about  your  temper,  at  the  end 
of  the  time.  That  horse  may  have  a  sore  tooth.  Perhaps  it’s  a 
bad  tooth  that  makes  the  cow  “  fall  off.”  Look  it  up  ! 

In  the  article  on  strawberry  growing,  page  669,  we  made  an 
error  in  saying  that  the  Marshall  strawberry  yielded  only  1,000 
quarts  per  acre.  This  should  have  read  10,000.  The  statement 
was  an  injustice  to  a  fine  variety.  Mr.  Tice  says  that  he  would 
discard  any  variety  that  would  not  yield  5.000  quarts. 

A  Connecticut  friend  sends  us  the  following  advice  as  to  the 
best  way  to  prevent  hard  times: 

Always  pay  spot  cash, 

And  never  get  trusted  ; 

It  prevents  any  crash, 

And  you  can’t  be  busted. 

Our  readers  will  now  want  to  know  how  to  get  “spot  cash”  with¬ 
out  any  spots  on  it. 
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NOTES  FROM  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

NUTS,  GRAPES  AND  VEGETABLES. 

One  feature  of  the  American  Institute  Fair  that  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  was  the  display  of  nuts  made 
by  Parrys’  Pomona  Nurseries,  Parry,  N.  J.  It  com¬ 
prised  18  varieties  of  chestnuts,  French,  American 
Black,  Persian,  English  Madeira  and  Japan  walnuts, 
hickory  nuts,  pecans,  filberts  and  butternuts.  It 
showed  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  nut  grow¬ 
ing,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  visitors  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  showed  that  the  public  are  anxious  to  learn 
about  the  subject.  The  size  of  several  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  chestnuts  was  a  revelation  to  many.  The 
quality  of  the  nuts  was  left  to  the  imagination,  as 
“  hands  off  ”  was  the  injunction.  Yet  some  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  fear  of  wormy  chestnuts  before  their  eyes, 
had  sadly  depleted  the  collection,  the  superintendent 
saying  that  visitors  would  steal  them  in  spite  of 
everything. 

Of  the  Japan  chestnuts,  the  following,  given  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening,  are  recommended  by  the 
firm  :  Alpha,  said  to  be  the  earliest  chestnut  known, 
is  described  as  an  upright,  vigorous  grower,  coming 
into  bearing  at  three  years  of  age,  and  being  very 
productive.  Nuts  large,  four  inches  around,  and  two 
to  three  in  a  burr.  It  ripens  September  5  to  10  with¬ 
out  frost.  Beta  is  an  upright,  vigorous  grower,  bear¬ 
ing  at  two  to  three  years  of  age,  very  productive. 
Nuts  large  in  size,  two  to  three  to  the  burr,  ripening 
September  10  to  15,  at  the  Pomona  Nurseries.  Early 
Reliance  is  of  low,  dwarf  spreading  habit,  beginning 
to  bear  immediately,  one-year  grafts  being  frequently 
loaded.  Nuts  large,  four  inches  in  circumference, 
three  to  five  nuts  to  the  burr.  The  tree  is  said  to  be 
enormously  productive,  the  nuts  smooth,  bright,  uni¬ 
form,  attractive,  ripening  September  18  to  20.  Success 
is  given  as  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  tree  an  up¬ 
right,  vigorous  grower,  very  productive.  Nuts  ripen 
September  20  to  23,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  their 
quality.  Parry’s  Superb  is  very  highly  praised,  both 
in  tree  and  fruit,  and  is  recommended  as  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  market  sort.  Giant  is  said  to  bear  nuts  measuring 
six  inches  in  circumference,  and  running  two  to  a 
burr.  Tree  a  vigorous,  upright  grower,  very  produc¬ 
tive  ;  nuts  smooth,  dark  and  attractive.  “  The  largest 
known  chestnut.” 

The  Spanish  chestnut  is  described  as  a  handsome, 
round-headed  tree  of  rapid,  spreading  growth,  that 
yields  abundantly  of  large  nuts  of  good  quality, 
hence  a  desirable  ornamental  tree  or  profitable  for 
market.  Ridgeley  is  described  as  a  large  variety  of 
the  Spanish  chestnut  from  Delaware,  very  productive 
and  of  good  quality.  Numbo  and  Paragon  are  both 
highly  praised.  The  Native  Sweet  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  list,  but  is  described  as  being  unsurpassed 
for  sweetness  and  quality. 

The  Japan  walnut  is  very  highly  recommended.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  oak,  leaves  of  im¬ 
mense  size  and  of  a  charming  shade  of  green.  The 
nuts  are  produced  in  abundance,  in  clusters  of  15  or  20  ; 
they  have  shells  thicker  than  those  of  the  Persian 
walnut,  but  not  so  thick  as  the  Black  walnut.  Meat 
sweet,  of  the  best  quality,  flavor  like  a  butternut,  but 
less  oily  and  much  superior.  The  trees  are  vigorous, 
of  a  handsome  form,  and  need  no  pruning ;  they 
mature  early,  and  bear  young.  The  trees  named  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers.  This  country 
is  paying  for  imported  nuts  something  like  $2,000,000 
per  year,  the  larger  part  of  which  should  be  kept  at 
home. 

A  superb  collection  of  grapes,  comprising  nearly 
100  varieties,  was  shown  by  C.  C.  Corby  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.  Among  them  was  a  new  seedling  which  gives 
great  promise.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  75  varieties,  had  to  take  second 
place  this  time,  something  unusual.  E.  &  J.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Montclair,  had  some  fine  specimens  on 
exhibition,  though  having  a  smaller  number  of  varie¬ 
ties.  D.  M.  Dunning,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  captured 
everything  in  the  way  of  premiums  on  hothouse 
grapes. 

There  was  a  large  and  varied  display  of  vegetables. 
Of  greatest  general  interest,  were  those  shown  by 
what  are  known  as  the  vacant  lot  farmers.  These  are 
grown,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  unemployed  poor  of 
the  city,  who  have  thus  been  aided  to  help  themselves, 
and  to  learn,  by  practical  experience,  the  independ¬ 
ence  that  comes  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  exhibit 
showed  that  they  were  successful  in  producing,  not 
only  fine  specimens  of  all  the  common  vegetables,  but 
many  of  those  not  commonly  grown  here,  like  sweet 
potatoes  and  peanuts.  And  the  winner  of  the  largest 
number  of  prizes  was  a  woman. 

One  collection  of  vegetables  showed  the  advantages 
of  cooperation.  It  was  made  by  the  Riverhead  Town 
£  gricultural  Society.  Probably  no  single  individual 
could  begin  to  make  such  a  collection,  but  united 
effort  made  a  big  and  a  fine  showing.  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  also  had  a  large  collection,  comprising 


almost  every  garden  vegetable,  both  seasonable  and 
unseasonable.  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  made  some 
very  attractive  special  exhibits,  the  most  noticeable 
among  them  being  a  representation  of  a  market  wagon 
loaded  with  Snowball  cauliflowers,  all  of  the  finest 
and  whitest,  and  facing  outward.  It  was  a  fine  sight, 
and  was  really  a  work  of  art.  It  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Julius  Heinrich,  the  man  who  had  charge  of  their 
exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  exhibited  a  collection  of  or¬ 
namental  trees  and  shrubs.  There  were  three  collec¬ 
tions  of  potatoes,  comprising  130  or  more  varieties 
each,  conspicuous  among  them  being  the  Carmans  and 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  The  best  part  of  the  fair  was 
the  show  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  these 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  visitors.  F.  h.  v. 


WHA  T  THEY  SAY. 

Apn.ES  from  Wyoming.  —  Two  specimens  of  a 
variety  of  apple  came  to-day  (October  18),  from  G.  W. 
B.,  of  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  for  name,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  to  reply  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as,  “Many 
western  readers  would  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of 
this  apple  that  keeps  well  into  mid-summer,  and  does 
well  otherwise.”  It  is  Ben  Davis,  but  the  specimens 
are  remarkably  small  for  that  variety,  (less  than  two 
inches  diameter),  although  not  smaller  than  I  have 
seen  it  in  Maine,  northern  Michigan,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  extreme  North,  and  in  high  altitudes.  At 
Salida,  Colorado,  at  an  altitude  of  7,100  feet,  I  found 
it  bearing  about  such  specimens  as  those  from 
Wyoming.  This  proves,  not  only  the  remarkable 
adaptability  of  the  Ben  Davis,  but  the  wide  range  of 
variation  in  size,  color,  flavor  and  season  that  climate 
will  produce.  I  had  this  fact  displayed  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Division  of  Pomology,  in  the  Government 
Building,  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  by  a 
set  of  typical  varietal  variations,  and  with  this  same 
variety.  The  models  were  made  by  that  famous 
artist,  Col.  G.  B.  Brackett,  of  Iowa,  whose  work  as  a 
fruit  modeler,  I  have  never  seen  equaled. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

An  Improved  Combination  Machine. 

The  close  times  have  set  me  to  contriving  all  man¬ 
ners  of  ways  to  help  me  out,  and  by  sowing  German 
millet  seed  in  my  potatoes  when  I  laid  them  by,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  potatoes  at  two  cents  per  bushel. 
But  it  is  of  a  labor-saving  machine  that  I  desire  to 
write.  I  have  had  the  Moore  Company,  of  New 
Jersey,  make  me  a  special  roller  with  two  seeders 
attached,  and  I  can  now  roll  my  land,  sow  clover  and 
flaxseed,  and  draw  a  nine-foot  harrow  behind  the 
roller,  all  at  one  job,  thus  saving  two  trips  with  the 
hand  seeder  and  one  trip  with  the  harrow.  By  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  middle  pulley  of  the  roller,  and  attaching 
the  weeder  behind  the  roller,  I  can  roll  my  potatoes 
and  weed  them  all  at  once.  A  V-shaped  lever  attached 
to  the  weeder  and  over  the  roller  box,  enables  me  to 
put  my  weight  on  it  and  lift  the  weeder  clear  of  the 
ground.  In  listed  corn,  I  can  run  the  roller  and  draw 
the  harrow  all  at  once,  two  1,500-pound  horses  doing 
the  work  easily.  When  potato  tops  are  small,  my  boy 
can  drive  and  ride  on  the  roller,  while  myself  and 
man  hold  two  Planet  Jr.  cultivators  behind,  thus  roll¬ 
ing,  cultivating  and  pulverizing  all  at  once.  A  meadow 
can  be  rolled  and  two  kinds  of  grass  seed  sown  at 
once,  or  dry  fertilizer  and  grass  seed.  The  Moore 
Company  write  me  that  they  are  constructing  a  roller 
with  two  seeders,  for  Prof.  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station,  that  will  sow  grass  seed  and  wet  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  all  at  one  job.  The  seeders  will  never 
clog,  and  will  sow  anything  from  shelled  corn  to  dry 
road  dust.  clarence  j.  Norton. 

Kansas. 


WHAT  SAY? 

What  is  Milk  Fever? — I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  a  cow  that  was  taken  sick  shortly  after  calving. 
The  veterinary  called  the  attack  “  milk  fever.”  I 
lost  a  mare  that  was  taken  sick  almost  immediately 
after  foaling,  and  the  veterinary  called  that  “  acute 
indigestion.”  I  did  not  regard  the  diagnosis  as  cor¬ 
rect  either  time.  The  next  time  I  have  a  beast  at¬ 
tacked  under  such  circumstances,  I  shall  ask  the 
veterinary  thoroughly  to  disinfect  the  generative 
tract,  making  sure,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  por¬ 
tion  of  the  afterbirth  or  membranes  is  retained.  I 
shall  do  this  because  it  seems  to  me  that  these  cases 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  that  are  known  under 
the  name  of  puerperal  fever  in  lying-in  women.  If 
no  improvement  follow  in  a  reasonable  time,  I  shall 
not  let  the  animal  suffer  as  those  two  did.  I  am  not 
a  veterinary,  and  may,  therefore,  be  wrong  in  my 
conclusions.  I  should  be  pleased  to  learn  from  any 
reliable  source  what  are  the  post-mortem  appearances 
discovered  after  such  cases.  To  me,  it  seems  as 
though  the  best  preventive  must  consist  in  the  most 
scrupulous  and  thorough  antiseptic  precautions 


against  infection.  For,  if  my  suspicion  be  well- 
founded,  the  disease  is  of  microbial  origin;  the  germ, 
or  germs,  that  serve  as  its  essential  cause,  entering  the 
system  by  way  of  the  open  surface  left  after  the 
detachment  of  the  afterbirth,  having  first,  however, 
probably  infected  the  usual  discharge,  in  which  they 
would  multiply,  under  the  favorable  conditions  that 
it  affords,  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  only  hope  of 
cure  in  a  genuine  case  would  rest  upon  prompt  and 
appropriate  treatment.  w.  o.  E. 

What  Ails  the  Apple  Orchard?  —  I  have  an 
orchard  of  00  apple  trees,  of  about  40  varieties,  set 
35x40  feet,  19  years  ago.  It  bore  a  full  crop  about 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  aside  from  that,  has  not 
borne  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  good  crop  in 
the  19  years.  It  has  been  fed  with  ashes,  clover  and 
stable  manure,  and  well  pruned  and  sprayed.  Part 
of  the  soil  is  sandy  loam,  and  part  clay  loam.  The 
trees  are  thrifty,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  making 
an  excessive  growth.  It  is  well  drained.  Possibly  it 
receives  too  much  nitrogen.  At  least,  I  shall  apply 
no  more  stable  manure  until  I  take  a  few  good  crops 
from  it.  What  can  I  do  to  start  it  to  producing  ?  It 
ought  to  yield  200  barrels  per  annum,  instead  of  that 
many  pecks  or  less,  as  it  now  does.  f. 

Ohio. 

What  Ails  These  Pullets. — My  early  pullets  are 
affected  with  a  strange  disease.  When  first  taken, 
scabby  sores  break  out  on  one  side  of  the  head  and 
comb,  the  eye  on  that  side  closes,  but  there  is  no  dis¬ 
charge.  The  mouth  inside  then  becomes  swollen  and 
is  coated  with  a  thick,  yellow  coating  about  the  color 
of  sulphur  which  can  be  skinned  or  pulled  off  and  has 
a  very  offensive  odor.  They  then  begin  to  discharge 
from  the  mouth  a  white,  foamy  substance  that  is  also 
offensive,  and  the  same  foamy  discharge  comes  from 
both  eyes,  and  the  nose  is  stopped  up  but  is  dry.  The 
throat  is  also  swollen  and  sore  and  they  can’t  eat  or 
drink.  That’s  as  far  as  a  case  has  gone.  There’s 
only  about  one  day  to  each  stage  of  the  worst  affected 
case  we  have.  The  10xl6-foot  house  they  roost  in  is 
built  of  heavy  poles,  and  is  very  open.  I  built  it  for 
all  the  ventilation  possible.  The  roosts  are  18  inches 
high,  and  about  75  pullets  roost  there  and  have  ever 
since  they  could  first  sit  on  a  pole.  The  house  is 
cleaned  every  morning,  and  it’s  as  clean  as  a  yard. 

Americus,  Ga.  J.  J.  m.  g. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Do  your  own  repairing.  But  you  cannot  do  it  without  a  kit  of 
tools.  Just  lookup  the  offer  of  Heesen  Bros.  &  Co.,  Tecumaeh, 
Mich.,  in  this  issue,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  tools,  and  the 
articles  that  go  with  them,  ought  to  pay  for  themselves  in  any 
family  in  a  short  time. 

Florists  and  others  in  need  of  moss  and  holly  for  the  holiday 
trade,  will  be  interested  in  “  Vaughan’s  Green  Circular”.  The 
circular  gives  some  valuable  ideas  about  moss.  The  circular  is 
issued  by  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  86  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  14  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

Where  the  conditions  are  just  right,  the  hydraulic  ram  is  a 
most  economical  means  of  forcing  water  where  you  want  it.  If 
you  don’t  know  whether  it  would  work  or  not  with  your  condi¬ 
tions,  write  C.  &  A.  Hodgkins  Co.,  Marlborough,  N.  H.  They  will 
also  give  you  estimates  for  putting  it  in. 

Tub  National  Association  of  Exhibitors  of  Live  Stock  will  hold 
their  second  annual  exhibition  of  live  stock  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  November  23-28.  This  show  will  embrace  all 
sorts  of  live  stock,  and  since  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  has 
been  given  up,  the  New  York  exhibition  ranks  at  the  head  of  all 
American  stock  shows. 

The  Nordyke  &  Marrnon  Co.,  270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
make  a  cob-meal  grinding  outfit  especially  adapted  for  farm  and 
custom  grinding.  The  mill  is  fitted  with  genuine  French  buhr 
stones,  and  will  grind,  coarse  or  fine,  cob  meal,  mixed  feed  or  any 
grain  for  stock,  also  the  finest  of  table  corn  meal,  buckwheat, 
rye  and  Graham  flour  for  family  use.  This  firm  have  been  building 
flour  mills  and  feed  mills  for  50  years,  and  have  won  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  first-class  machinery.  They  will  send  “  Book  on 
Mills  ”  and  sample  of  meal  free  if  you  send  your  name  and 
address. 

The  best  mutton  sheep  come  from  countries  where  roots  are 
largely  fed.  A  root  is  nearly  nine-tenths  water,  but  so  are  fruits, 
and  we  all  know  how  useful  fruit  is  in  a  human  ration.  Sheep 
crave  “  succulence”  in  their  food.  It  stimulates  the  appetite,  in¬ 
creases  the  natural  secretions,  regulates  the  bowels  to  a  nicety, 
and  aids  greatly  in  the  consumption,  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  other  foods,  and  finally  promotes  the  general  health  of  the 
animal.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  root  growing  would  have  been 
greatly  extended  by  this  time,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
the  roots  to  a  condition  to  be  fed  economically  and  safely.  The 
Banner  root  cutter,  made  by  O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons  ,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  is  to  root  culture  what  the  ensilage  cutter  is  to  the  corn 
crop.  It  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  farming  in  many  places, 
because  it  gives  increased  value  to  a  good  crop.  Look  it  up. 

T.  B.  Terry  writes  his  experience  with  the  Dietz  lamp  in 
dark  nights,  to  Practical  Farmer,  as  follows:  “Ido  not  like 
to  drive  in  a  very  dark  night.  When  I  must,  I  want  a  lamp 
that  will  light  the  road  ahead  of  me,  so  that  I  can  see  about  as 
well  as  in  the  daytime.  This  Dietz  lamp  is  dark  in  the  rear,  so  it 
does  not  trouble  your  eyes,  and  can  be  attached  to  the  center  of 
the  dashboard  for  two  horses,  or  on  the  left  side  for  one  horse. 
Then  I  sit  on  the  left  side,  and  drive  in  the  blackest  night  with 
safety  and  comfort.  There  is  no  straining  of  the  eyes.  I  can  see 
teams  coming  better  by  sitting  on  the  left  side,  and  having  the 
lamp  on  the  same  side.  If  I  sit  on  the  right  side,  the  shadow  cast 
by  the  horse  bothers  me.  In  a  dark  night,  there  is  no  trouble  in 
lighting  the  whole  width  of  the  road  from  fence  to  fence,  100  feet 
or  more  ahead,  except  in  the  shadow  of  the  horse.  This  testimony 
is  entirely  unsolicited.  I  saw  their  advertisement  several  years 
ago,  bought  a  lamp,  and  like  it,” 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BEDBUG 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  LIFE. 

Part  I. 

Perhaps  no  insecthas  a  wider  acquaint¬ 
ance  than  the  bedbug.  It  is  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  insect,  and  almost  every  one  has 
heard  about  it.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this, 
a  few  questions  will  soon  develop  the 
fact  that  most  people  have  very  vague 
ideas  regarding  these  much-abused  and 
detested  insects  ;  and  I  suspect,  further¬ 
more,  that  one  would  be  surprised  to 
find  so  many  persons  who  really  never 
saw  or  smelled  the  genuine  article — a 
live  bedbug,  And  how  few  of  us  ever 
had  any  definite  ideas  as  to  the  story  of 
a  bedbug’s  life,  how  it  grows,  multiplies, 
etc.  ! 

When  it  was  suggested,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  I  prepare  an  illustrated  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  bedbug,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do,  for  I  had  neveryet  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  majesty’s  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance,  except  to  attend  one  or  two 
post-mortem  examinations  of  some  muti¬ 
lated  and  pickled  (in  alcohol)  corpses.  I 
felt  that  1  must  meet  the  creature  so  as 
to  write  from  experience  ;  and,  of  course, 
no  biography  would  be  complete  unless 
illustrated  by  a  lifelike  likeness  of  the 
subject.  For  days,  and  nights,  too,  for 
that  matter,  the  question  uppermost  in 
my  mind  was,  Where,  when,  and  under 
what  conditions  are  we  to  meet  ?  Fate 
was  kind  (?),  however,  for  during  a  recent 
trip  about  the  State,  I  received  a  mid¬ 
night  call  from  about  25  members  of  one 
bedbug  family.  The  result  was,  much 
blood  lost,  many  of  the  enemy  slain, 
actual  experience  to  write  from,  and  one 
adult  member  of  the  family  had  to  under¬ 
go  the,  probably,  unique  experience  of 
being  the  first  bedbug  to sit  for  his 
photograph.  In  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  this  bedbug  bequeathed  to  each 
reader  of  this  biography,  a  copy  of  this 
lifelike  likeness  as  shown  in  the  center 
of  Fig.  239. 

The  “native  heath”  or  original  home 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  never 
been  ascertained  ;  it  is,  probably,  south¬ 
eastern  Europe,  and  the  neighboring 
Asiatic  and  African  countries.  From 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
Aristophanes,  Pliny,  and  Aristotle,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  bedbug,  which  they  called  “Koris”; 

I  have  not  yet  seen  any  accounts  of  the 
discovery  of  “  mummy  ”  bedbugs  to  au¬ 
thenticate  their  Egyptian  origin.  The 
ancient  Homans  called  the  creatures 
“  Cimex”,  and  when  Linnaeus  scien¬ 
tifically  christened  the  bedbug  over  125 
years  ago,  he  used  the  Roman  word  as  a 
surname,  giving  us  the  name  Cimex 
lectularia,  the  given  name  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  for  couch  or  bed, 
referring  to  the  locality  in  which  we 
most  often  meet  the  insect.  The  origin 
of  the  modern  common  name — “bed¬ 
bug” — is  obscure  ;  previous  to  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  it  seems  to  have  been 
called  in  English,  first  “wall  louse,” 
and  then  “  the  bug”.  In  the  quaint  old 
volume,  dated  1634,  from  which  were 
taken  the  pictures  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  bedbugs,  shown  in  Fig.  239, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  insect  had  be¬ 
gun  work  in  England  as  early  as  1503  ; 
it,  doubtless,  reached  America  soon  after 
extensive  settlements  were  made. 

What  is  a  bedbug,  and  whom  does  it 
number  among  its  near  relatives  ?  Its 
six  legs  tell  us  that  it  is  an  insect. 
Other  peculiarities  in  its  makeup  and 
life  history  cause  it  to  be  classed  among 
the  true  bugs,  most  of  which  live  upon 
liquid  food  alone;  their  mouth  parts  be¬ 
ing  especially  adapted  for  sucking,  in¬ 
stead  of  biting,  as  do  the  beetles  and 
caterpillars.  Some  of  its  nearest  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  insect  world,  are  the  well- 
known  Chinch-bug,  and  the  Squash  bug. 
The  trite  and  vulgar  saying  :  “  The  bed¬ 


bug  has  no  wings  at  all,  but  gets  there 
just  the  same,”  is  not  quite  strictly  true 
as  regards  the  wings,  for  on  each  side  of 
the  body,  just  above  the  base  of  the 
second  pair  of  legs,  one  can  see,  in 
Fig.  239,  a  rudimentary  or  greatly  abbre¬ 
viated  front  wing;  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  hind  wings  left.  Fortunately  for 
our  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  these 
wings  are  quite  useless  for  flight.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  however,  that  there  are 
some  species  of  these  true  bugs  which, 
usually,  have  these  imperfectly  devel¬ 
oped  wings  like  the  bedbug,  but  which, 
occasionally  yield  individual  specimens 
with  fully  developed  wings.  Now,  as 
the  bedbug  is  one  of  these  unfinished 
forms,  the  question  arises  whether  it 
ever  has,  or  whether  it  ever  will  assume 
the  fully  winged  condition.  Imagine  a 
flying  bedbug  !  “  That  such  a  disgust¬ 

ing  insect  should  add  to  its  resources 
the  power  of  flight,  whereby  it  might 
become  increasingly  annoying  by  set¬ 
tling  on  the  bodies  of  respectable  citizens 
as  they  walk  the  streets,  and  by  regard¬ 
ing  every  open  window  as  an  invitation 
to  enter,  would  immensely  increase  the 
loathing  with  which  it  is  now  regarded 
in  respectable  society,  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
fort  to  know  that  no  record  exists  of 
flying  bedbugs  having  ever  been  met 
in  this  country.  There  have  been  re¬ 
ports  that  such  specimens  have  been 
seen  somewhere  in  the  eastern  countries, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  authentic 
record  of  any  such  occurrence;  still  such 
a  thing  is  a  possibility,  though  a  most 
remote  one.” 

They  have,  undoubtedly,  descended 
from  prehistoric  ancestors  which  could 
fly.  Having  at  some  period  in  the  re¬ 
mote  past,  chosen  to  attach  itself  to  the 
most  migratory  animal  in  the  world, 
and  thereby  gaining  all  the  advantage 
of  man’s  artificial  as  well  as  natural 
means  of  locomotion,  it  would  seem  that 
a  winged  form  is  not  now  a  matter  of 
such  prime  importance  to  it  as  to  wild 
species  that  do  not  possess  these  extra 
advantages.  Therefore,  the  mere  fact  of 
the  insect  having  chosen  this  parasitic 
life,  probably  militates  against  its  ever 
again  occurring  as  a  flying  animal. 

There  is  but  little,  externally,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  fathers  from  the  mothers 
among  the  bedbugs ;  the  former  are, 
usually,  smaller  and  narrower.  All, 
both  young  and  old,  have  a  peculiar 
odor,  which  has  brought  into  use  the 
word  “bedbuggy”  as  descriptive  of  a 
certain  class  of  odors  ;  dead  bedbugs 
have  no  odor.  This  odor  is  produced  by 
the  continued  secretion  of  a  volatile, 
colorless,  oily  fluid  from  glands  situated 
under  a  little  flap  of  skin  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  body  between  the  points  of 
attachment  on  the  second  and  third 
pairs  of  legs ;  in  the  baby  bugs,  these 
glands  are  said  to  open  on  the  back  of 
the  thorax.  The  odor  is  of  a  compound 
nature,  and  it  is  said  that  a  keen-scented 
person  will  detect,  underlying  the  more 
disagreeable  elements,  the  scent  of  a 
freshly-cut  cucumber.  The  disagree¬ 
ableness  of  the  odor  is  not  due  to  any 
peculiarities  in  a  bedbug’s  nightly  menu, 
for  many  of  the  true  bugs  (the  “  stink- 
bugs”),  that  are  pure  vegetarians,  ex¬ 
hale  a  precisely  similar  odor.  Usually, 
this  odor  has  a  protecting  function,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  bedbug  derives 
but  little  protection  therefrom,  for, 
apart  from  its  presence  being  thus  plainly 
advertised  to  man,  its  other  enemies,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  are  not  deterred  from 
devouring  it. 

The  obscure  habits  of  bedbugs  caused 
their  true  origin  to  remain,  for  a  long 
time,  unknown.  Luring  the  first  2,000 
years  of  the  recorded  history  of  this  in¬ 
sect,  their  presence  was  accounted  for 
by  a  recourse  to  that  common  refuge  of 
ignorance,  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 


generation.  In  Aristotle’s  time,  it  was 
believed  that  bugs  originated  from  the 
sweat  of  animals,  and  the  artist  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  bedbugs  shown  in  Fig. 
239  (date,  1634),  strongly  asserted  that 
the  creatures  arose  from  juices  which 
exude  from  wood,  and  from  putrefying 
moisture  around  beds.  He  also  mentions 
a  current  popular  belief  that  new  bugs 
arise,  hydra-like,  from  the  crushed  re¬ 
mains  of  other  bugs  ;  thus,  when  one 
was  crushed,  two  were  created  !  Scien¬ 
tists  laugh  at  these  ideas  to-day,  yet 
there  are  many  who  have  no  more  cor¬ 
rect  ideas  of  a  bedbug’s  life-story  than 
did  the  ancients,  m.  v.  slingerland. 


BY  THE  WAY. 


IT  may  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  some 
mothers,  who  have  daily  to  listen  to 
remarks  derogatory  to  the  home  cuisine, 
and  hear  comparisons  drawn  between 
their  cooking  and  “liis”  mother’s,  that, 
some  day,  they  will  have  their  innings, 
when  their  sons  tell  their  wives,  “  Noth¬ 
ing  ever  tasted  half  as  good  as  the  pie  my 
mother  made.”  Or,  if  you  have  not  the 
chance  to  get  even  that  way,  be  sure 
that  your  cuisine  is  good  enough  for  any 
one,  then,  like  Samantha  Allen,  you  can 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  calmly  tell 
Josiah,  when  he  hints  that  mebby  the 
Widder  Bump’s  nut  cakes  are  a  leetle 
mite  better  than  hers,  that,  if  the 
Widder  Bump  can  make  better  nut  cakes 
than  she  can,  which,  give  her  plenty  of 
sour  cream  and  eggs  and  other  ingred¬ 
ients,  she  don’t  believe  for  a  minute 
she  can,  she  should  be  glad  to  see  them. 
At  any  rate,  running  down  other  folks’s 
nut  cakes,  won’t  make  hers  any  better 
or  worse. 

A  certain  clergyman  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  was  continually  saying,  “  Why  is 
it  nothing  tastes  as  it  used  to  do  ?  I 
would  give  anything  to  have  a  certain 
steamed  pudding  my  mother  used  to 
make.  I  never  tired  of  it.”  This  clergy¬ 
man,  fortunately,  had  a  sensible  wife 
who  was  not  at  all  jealous  of  her  mother- 
in-law’s  accomplishments  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  encouraged  her  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  to  talk  about  them,  and  always 
ended  the  discussion  by  saying,  “  When 
your  mother  comes  to  visit  us,  we  will 
ask  her  to  make  one.”  Of  course,  she 


knew  in  her  heart  that  her  husband 
brought  a  healthy  boy’s  appetite  to  his 
mother’s  table,  and  what  seemed  delic¬ 
ious  then,  might  not  be  at  all  the  same 
to  him  now.  But  she  bided  her  time. 
The  mother-in-law  came  and  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  asked  to  make  one  of  those 
long-desired  puddings.  The  minister’s 
wife  could  hardly  keep  from  smiling 
when  she  heard  of  what  it  was  made. 
But,  as  she  remembered  that  large 
family  of  hungry  boys  and  girls,  and  not 
so  very  much  money  to  provide  365  din¬ 
ners,  she  did  not  wonder  that  she  had  to 
“  rack  her  brains”  for  something  to  fill 
“  the  aching  void.” 

This  was  the  pudding  :  Remove  all 
the  crust  from  a  square  loaf  of  bread, 
stick  as  many  raisins  in  as  possible, 
steam  three  hours,  and  eat  with  a  sauce 
of  molasses  and  butter  melted  together. 

“  My  dear,”  said  the  minister,  as  the 
dessert  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
“  What  is  this  ?  ” 

“Why,  don’t  you  know?”  said  his 
mother.  “  You  ought  to,  I  am  sure, 
chimed  in  his  wife.  “  Hardly  a  day 
passes  that  he  does  not  wish  that  he 
could  have  one  of  your  puddings.”  And 
then  it  looked  so  funny,  and  tasted  more 
so,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  and 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  further  reference  was  made 
to  that  particular  pudding  his  mother 
used  to  make.  sarah  isuam  coit. 


WASHING  BLANKETS. 

WHEN  we  remember  how  many 
blankets  are  made  harsh  and 
disagreeable  by  washing,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  housekeepers  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  consign  them  to  the  washtub  as 
long  as  they  look  clean.  Still  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  should  be  washed  fre¬ 
quently,  whether  they  seem  badly  soiled 
or  not ;  for  one  will  often  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  dirt  an  apparently 
clean  blanket  will  contain.  Excellent 
results  may  be  obtained  with  very  little 
labor,  by  observing  the  following  direc¬ 
tions,  and  your  blankets  will  be  soft  and 
fleecy  as  long  as  they  last. 

Select  a  bright  sunshiny  day  for  this 
work,  so  that  they  will  dry  quickly 
and  without  streaks,  and  if  a  gentle 
breeze  be  blowing,  so  much  the  better. 
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When  Jenny  Lind  Sang 
In  Castle  Garden 


The  scenes  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm 
* when  people  went  almost  music -mad , 
the  wonderful  audience  of  thousands , 
the  hundreds  listening  in  row-boats : 
all  are  graphically  described  in  the 
November  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
by  a  famous  eye-witness . 

The  great  scenes  shown 
in  pictures  made  by  De 
Thulstrup.  The  first 
of  a  series  of  “Great 
Personal  Events. " 

One  Dollar  for  One  Year 
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Make  a  good  suds  of  warm,  soft  water 
and  Ivory  soap  ;  wash  one  blanket 
at  a  time,  rubbing  the  spots  between 
the  hands,  then  pass  through  the 
wringer  into  the  second  suds,  which 
should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  first.  Sometimes  a  third  suds  is 
necessary  to  make  it  perfectly  clean  ; 
then  rinse  until  every  trace  of  soap  is 
removed,  and  hang  on  the  line,  taking 
care  to  shake  it  well  to  remove  the 
wrinkles.  Throw  just  enough  of  it  over 
the  line  to  hold  it,  and  pin  it  smoothly 
and  securely.  When  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
fold  evenly  and  lay  it  away.  The  secret 
of  success  lies  in  the  use  of  soft  water 
and  good  soap,  and  in  doing  the  work 
quickly,  never  allowing  the  blanket  to 
soak  in  the  water.  Every  water  used 
should  be  of  the  same  temperature,  and 
the  soap  put  into  it,  instfead  of  rubbing 
it  directly  upon  the  blanket.  e.  c. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 
skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

Ladies’  Work  Dress  6893. 

French  flannel  in  Persian  effects  made 
this  neat  and  serviceable  work  dress, 
which  consists  of  a  waist  and  skirt,  both 
of  which  are  furnished  in  this  one  pat¬ 
tern.  The  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  are  of 


wine-colored  velvet.  Gathers  at  the 
neck  dispose  the  pretty  fulness  on  each 
side  of  the  box-plait,  through  which 
button  holes  are  worked  to  close  in  the 
center  front.  The  back  is  gathered  at 
the  top  and  joined  to  a  yoke  lining  with 
straight  lower  edge,  the  pointed  yoke 
being  placed  over  the  gathers  and  firmly 
stitched  down,  thus  insuring  a  durable 
finish.  A  rolling  collar  of  velvet  com¬ 
pletes  the  neck.  The  full  sleeves  are 
finished  with  deep  velvet  cuffs  that  close 
with  buttons  at  the  wrists.  The  ful¬ 
ness  at  the  waist  line  is  adjusted  by 
gathers  which  are  sewed  to  a  straight 
belt.  The  skirt,  provided  with  a  front 
gore,  has  straight  full  sides  and  back 
which  are  gathered  in  a  double  shirring 
from  each  side  of  the  front.  The  closing 
is  at  the  left  side  of  the  front  gore  and 
a  useful  pocket  may  be  inserted  in  the 
right  seam.  Button-holes  are  worked 
in  the  belt  at  evenly  spaced  distances  to 
correspond  with  flat  buttons  sewed  on 
the  belt  of  the  waist,  thus  securing  a 
perfect  adjustment  of  skirt  and  waist. 
An  ornamental  belt  of  velvet  or  ribbon 
will  conceal  the  joining,  or  the  garment 
may  be  worn  with  a  neat  leather  belt  in 
tan,  white  or  black.  Made  in  washable 
fabrics,  the  dress  may  be  laundered  with 
ease,  a  feature  that  recommends  it  to 
thrifty  housekeepers.  To  make  this 
dress  in  the  medium  size,  will  require 
nine  yards  of  36-inch  wide  material. 
The  pattern,  No.  6893,  may  be  had  in 
sizes  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


“IT.” 

ANY  of  the  games  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  United  States, 
are  well  known  throughout  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  on  the  Continent.  But  among 
the  most  amusing  and  most  popular  of 
English  games  is  one  of  which  we  know 
little  or  nothing,  says  Emma  J.  Gray,  in 
Harper’s  Round  Table.  It  is  dignified 
by  the  two-lettered  name,  “  It.” 

This  is  altogether  suitable  for  the  par¬ 
lor,  and  may  be  played  by  everybody  if 
we  will  except  the  very  young  people. 
It  creates  roars  of  laughter,  on  account 
of  the  funny  mistakes  made  by  the 
questioners.  “  It  ”  is  a  great  mystery, 
and  the  longer  it  is  played,  the  greater 
mystery  often  it  becomes.  Only  those 
understanding  this  game  may  remain  in 
the  room.  All  others  must  leave  ;  there 
is  no  alternative.  One  of  the  party, 
unfamiliar  with  the  game,  is  then 
selected  to  return,  and  must,  by  ques¬ 
tioning  those  in  the  parlor,  learn  what 
“  it”  is.  When  he  knows  “  it,”  he,  too, 
must  remain  behind,  and  some  one  else 
is  selected  to  fill  his  place.  In  this  way, 
the  game  is  carried  on,  until  each  one, 
in  turn,  comes  in  and  finds  out  the 
secret. 

“It”  is  really  the  person  who  sits  at 
your  left,  but,  before  this  is  discovered, 
usually  much  amusement  is  made.  The 
game  is  played  in  the  following  way  : 

All  in  the  parlor  must  sit  in  a  circle, 
and  must  not  change  their  positions. 
When  the  player  is  called  in,  he  is  told 
to  ask  a  question  of  whomsoever  he  may 
please,  and  the  person  must  correctly 
answer.  For  example — “  Is  ‘  it  ’  white  ?  ” 
As  everybody  present  is  white,  the 
answer  is  necessarily  “  Yes.” 

The  questioner  then  asks  another  per¬ 
son,  “Is  ‘  it  ’  thin  ?  ”  and  if  the  person 
to  the  left  of  the  person  thus  questioned 
is  thin,  the  answer  is  again,  “Yes.”  Per¬ 
haps  this  question  may  be  repeated,  and 
some  one  else  is  asked,  “Do  you  also 
think  “  it  ”  is  thin  ?  ”  and  if  this  person 
has  some  one  for  a  left-hand  neighbor 
who  is  very  stout,  of  course,  he  answers 
“  No.” 

And  thus  the  questioner  is  mystified, 
and  must  continue  question  after  ques¬ 
tion.  For  a  long  time,  he  may  think  “  it  ” 
is  a  thing.  Therefore,  a  good  question 
to  put  would  be,  “Is  ‘  it  ’  alive  ?  ”  And 
then  he  might  ask,  “Is  ‘it’  in  this  room?” 
Then  he  might  try  complexion,  and  again 
would  be  mystified,  for  if  he  asked,  “  Is 
“it”  a  brunette  ?”  and  the  reply  being 
“Yes,”  his  next  question,  “Has  ‘it’ 
dark  eyes  ?  ”  would,  perhaps,  have  for 
answer,  “No”;  and,  “Has  ‘it’  light 
hair  ?  ”  “  Yes.”  And  so  the  secret  seems 
harder  than  ever. 

A  good  way  is  to  ask  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  over  and  over,  and  try  to  locate 
“it”  in  that  way.  But  the  questioner 
should  not  easily  be  discouraged.  A  few 
points  may  be  given  to  him,  such  as  some 
of  the  above.  The  players  would  better 
announce  “  It”  as  a  trick  game.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  Little  Child 
With  a  Little  Cold. 


That’s  all ! 

What  of  it  ? 

Little  colds  when  neglected 
grow  to  large  diseases  and 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

CURES  COLDS. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Hickory-Nut  Macaroons. — My  mother 
has  a  most  excellent  recipe  which,  I 
hope,  is  not  too  late.  These  macaroons 
are  quite  noted,  and  deserve  the  favor 
they  have  won.  They  are  really  finer 
than  almond  macaroons.  If  directions 
be  followed,  toothsome  success  is  in¬ 
evitable.  Put  up  in  dainty  boxes,  they 
make  a  pretty  remembrance,  especially 
for  gentlemen  : 

Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  very  stiff. 
Into  this  stiff  froth,  beat  one  cupful  of 
powdered  sugar.  Then  add  one  cupful 
of  nut  meats,  finely  chopped.  Line  a 
pan  with  heavy  white  paper,  greased 
with  beef  suet.  Drop  with  a  teaspoon, 
not  too  close.  Bake  20  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Delicious  !  Cautions  : 
The  macaroons  will  not  be  a  success  un¬ 
less  the  whites  of  the  eggs  be  beaten  to 
the  stiffest  possible  froth.  Beef  suet  is 
best  for  greasing  the  paper.  The  paper 
must  be  heavy.  Do  not  use  thin  or  tissue 
paper,  as  is  usually  done.  The  oven 
must  not  be  too  slow.  When  done, 
allow  the  macaroons  to  cool  a  trifle,  to 
harden  slightly,  then  slip  on  to  a  china 
plate.  ANNA  HINBICUS. 

The  Best  Stimulant.  —  The  .bicycle 
could  not  have  made  its  appearance  at  a 
more  opportune  moment,  says  Susan  S. 
Fessenden  in  the  Ladies’  World.  Every¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  produce  more  health¬ 
ful  bodies  will  create  more  normal  desires 
and  appetites,  and  reduce  abnormal 
craving  for  stimulants.  What  tempta¬ 
tion  to  resort  to  artificial  stimulus  has 
the  person  who  can  enjoy  the  inspiration 
of  a  ride  through  the  Bracing  air,  filling 
the  lungs,  setting  the  blood  to  coursing 
through  the  veins,  giving  life  a  charm 
that  discounts  the  devitalizing  narcotics 
and  debauching  stimulants  ?  In  this 
new  mechanical  friend,  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  has,  in  some  degree,  an  offset  to 
the  depraved  hereditary  cravings  and 
weakened  will  power  engendered  by  a 
generation  of  smokers  and  drinkers. 
Let  us  rejoice  over  each  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  bicycles  that  find 
purchasers  every  year. 


*  Macbeth  ”  means  tou eh- 

o 

ness  of  glass,  when  applied  to 
lamp-chimneys  ;  perfection  of 
draft  besides,  if  you  get  the 
Number  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Stcnin  Engineering 

(8tnt.«  Loco.  &  Mur.) 
Meehnnfrnl  I)  run  lug 
Machine  Design 
Architectural  Drawing 
Plumbing  Sc  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Mlnlnsr  Sc  Prospecting 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TWMNAM  Main  UM. 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  References 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
miah  to  Study,  to 

The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
ltox  !U(i,  Scranton,  Pa. 


YORK  WASHER. 

For  simplicity,  durability,  and  ease  of 
operation.  Superior  to  all  others. 
Many  In  use,  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Circulars  free. 

Address  N.  tl.  UAlKlllJIAN 
York.  Fa. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent?  j| 

Protect  your  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WKDDEKBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $i,800  prize  offer, 
and  list  of  two  hundred  inventions  wanted. 


IIirr|/|  U  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
If  LLIXL  I  quired,  failure  impossible?  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

N.S.Ware  Co.  llox  5aOS.Boston.MaM 


ROAD  LANDS 

FOR  8 ALE  AT  LOW  PRICKS  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  tow  prices,  16u,tk0  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  In 

southern  Illinois 

They  are  also  largely  interested  in,  and  call  especla 
attention  to,  the  B00.U00  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  I  'oinpany 
offers  at  low  pi  ices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  K.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner.  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago.  111. 


[SIDE’ 

-LIFT 


n^Hetz^Victor”  Lantern 

mssmrnm 

P  E  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

*  6o  j,ai£ht  Street,  New  York. 

established  1*  1040.  6°  Catalogue  of  ouldoor 

For  thd  a *ing  -  rnadfreeanad^Ue™ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now, 
at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorkeb, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  large  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sella  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  $40  to  $60  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  wil 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 

book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $20;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions,  for  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  Agent’s  Share. 

No  old  agent  wins  a  premium  this  week  ;  both  go  to  new  men. 
Here  they  are  : 

S3— JOHN  TAYLOR  JR Ontario .  10  Yearly  Subscriptions. 

$3— J.  S.  STEEL .  Indiana . 2  Yearly  Subscriptions. 

Some  agents  who  won  weekly  premiums  before,  sent  more 
names  than  Mr.  Steel,  but  the  second  weekly  premium  goes  every 
week  to  an  agent  who  did  not  win  another  weekly  premium  this 
year.  Less  than  two  weeks  are  now  left  for  the  contest  premiums 
of  $25,  $15,  $5,  and  $5  guarantee  for  all  clubs  of  20  or  more. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

" CATARRH  CURE." 

A  lady  who  writes  from  Indiana,  has 
provided  us  with  a  text  this  week,  by 
sending  the  following  letter  : 

Some  time  last  winter,  I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
directions  for  home  treatment  for  catarrh. 
Although  I  have  kept  all  my  numbers,  I  cannot 
find  the  article  now.  Will  you  kindly  send  the 
directions  by  mail  ? 

Several  other  people  have  asked  for 
this  treatment,  and  as  this  is  the  season 
for  colds  and  coughs,  we  shall  go  over 
this  treatment  once  more. 

The  word,  “catarrh”,  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  number  of  diseases  of  the  nose 
and  throat.  This  “  treatment”  will  not 
cure  them  all,  but  where  one  is  troubled 
with  a  “stopped  up”  nose,  or  a  discharge 
of  mucus  from  nose  and  throat,  with  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  it  will  pay  to 
give  the  plan  a  fair  trial.  Some  so-called 
treatments  advise  drenching  the  nose 
with  liquids,  or  breathing  vapor  or  gas 
in  through  the  mouth.  Such  advice  is 
bad.  The  nose  never  was  intended  to 
have  water  poured  into  it,  and  the 
mouth  was  never  intended  for  breath¬ 
ing.  Treat  the  nose  with  dry  substances, 
and  do  all  your  breathing  through  it. 

The  two  things  you  want  for  this  treat¬ 
ment  are  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  vase¬ 
line.  Use  the  bicarbonate  as  a  snuff. 
Take  a  pinch  of  it  between  finger  and 
thumb,  hold  it  in  one  nostril,  close  the 
other  and  snuff  hard.  Then  use  the 
other  nostril  in  the  same  way.  This  will 
make  your  nose  sting,  and  your  eyes 
water,  but  never  mind  that  !  The  soda 
will  dissolve  and  loosen  the  mucus,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  your 
nose  is  cleared  out  at  the  next  “  blow¬ 
ing.”  When  the  soda  has  performed  its 
part,  smear  the  inside  of  the  nostrils 
with  vaseline.  Use  a  small  brush  or  the 
little  finger,  and  work  the  vaseline  well 
up  into  the  nose — “snuffing”  it  well 
back.  In  some  cases,  where  the  mucus 
is  quite  troublesome,  you  will  need  to 
use  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  on  the  back 
part  of  the  upper  throat.  You  might 
dissolve  the  soda  and  use  it  as  a  gargle, 
but  a  better  way  is  to  blow  it  in  dry 
form  in  through  the  mouth.  You  will 
need  help  to  do  this  properly.  Put  the 
dry  soda  in  a  small  tin  or  paper  tube, 
let  some  one  push  this  tube  through 
your  mouth  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
back  of  your  throat,  and  blow  gently 
through  the  tube.  The  dry  powder  will 
fly  all  over  the  upper  throat,  and  give 
you  far  better  results  than  would  be  the 
case  if  you  dissolved  the  soda  first.  I 
want  to  warn  you  beforehand  that,  when 
that  soda  hits  your  throat,  you  will  be 
the  most  surprised  person  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  My  wife  claims  that  the  first 
time  she  blew  the  soda  into  my  throat,  I 
turned  a  complete  back  somersault  1  I 
will  also  state  that  I  tasted  soap  for  half 
a  day — but  I  never  tried  anything  that 
has  helped  my  nose  and  throat  as  this 
simple  treatment  has.  While  it  cannot 
be  called  a  “cure”  for  all  cases  of 
catarrh,  I  am  sure  that  it  will,  if  persist¬ 
ently  carried  out,  bring  relief  to  many 
people  who  now  suffer  exceedingly. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  people  do  not 
realize  what  the  nose  was  provided  for. 
Some  folks  appear  to  think  that  the  only 
use  of  the  nose  is  to  detect  good  or  bad 
odors.  As  well  say  that  the  only  use  of 
the  mouth  is  to  taste.  The  mouth  was 


designed  to  receive  food  and  drink  for 
the  stomach  to  utilize  in  building  up  the 
body.  The  nose  was  designed  to  receive 
air  for  the  lungs  to  utilize.  Strictly  speak  - 
ing,  it  is  as  much  a  perversion  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  laws  to  draw  air  through  the 
mouth,  as  it  would  be  to  take  liquid  food 
through  the  nose.  Of  course,  the  evil 
effects  of  mouth  breathing  would  be 
slower,  but  in  the  end,  they  would  be 
sure.  I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  “catarrh,” 
chronic  sore  throat,  “bronchitis,”  etc., 
were  aggravated,  if  not  caused,  by  mouth 
breathing.  This  home  treatment  will 
not  amount  to  much  unless  you  keep 
your  mouth  shut.  Bicarbonate  of  soda 
three  times  a  day,  vaseline  constantly  in 
the  nose,  and  the  mouth  shut  on  every 
possible  occasion  !  That  is  the  simplest 
way  to  heal  the  nose  and  throat. 

And  now,  of  course,  you  have  been  im¬ 
patiently  waiting  to  see  what  business 
application  will  be  made  of  this  treat¬ 
ment.  First,  go  and  try  it  on  yourself  ! 
It  won’t  hurt  you  a  bit,  and  the  chances 
are  that,  after  a  few  trials,  you  will  find 
yourself  so  much  improved  in  voice  and 
breathing  capacity,  that  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  neighbor  Jones  is  such  a  terrible 
mouth-breather  that  this  bad  weather  has 
almost  made  him  sick.  You  will  walk 
over  to  tell  him  about  this  new  treat¬ 
ment  and,  possibly,  you  will  find  that 
his  farming  is  suffering  from  mouth¬ 
breathing,  too.  In  other  words,  scrubs 
— animals,  methods  and  ideas — are  tak¬ 
ing  his  labor  into  their  mouths,  and  lay¬ 
ing  on  mighty  little  meat  and  fat  to  pay 
for  it.  Our  home  treatment  for  such  a 
case  of  mouth  breathing,  is  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  expect  to 
give  you  strong  and  forcible  facts  about 
what  others  are  doing.  That  is  the 
bicarbonate  that  dissolves  the  mucus. 
Then  we  shall  come  along  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  science  or  “  why  ”  of  the  matter. 
That  is  the  soothing  vaseline.  What  we 
want  you  to  do  is  to  go  and  blow  the 
story  of  the  value  of  this  treatment  right 
into  your  neighbor’s  ear.  Do  it  now  ! 
Don’t  wait ! 

Some  people  will  try  this  soda  and 
vaseline  treatment  a  few  days,  and  then 
quit.  Of  course,  it  won’t  help  them. 
After  20  years  of  mouth  breathing,  how 
do  you  expect  to  wipe  out  the  bad  effects 
in  20  hours  ?  In  like  manner,  some  men 
will  try  to  work  The  R.  N.-Y.  home 
treatment  and  quit.  Don’t  do  it !  Why, 
read  this  note  : 

I  have  bought  a  farm,  and  saw  an  old  Rural 
New-Yorkek dated  1884,  in  one  of  the  barns;  that 
is  where  I  got  the  address.  You  will  find  $1  in¬ 
closed  for  the  paper.  j.  t. 

West  Auburn,  Me. 

Now  think  of  that !  For  12  years 
that  paper  lay  there  undisturbed,  until 
the  man  who  needed  the  home  treatment 
came  along.  Then  see  how  quickly  it 
started  a  cure  !  Surely,  if  a  12-year-old 
paper  alone  can  obtain  a  subscription,  a 
grown-up  man  with  our  up-to-date 
paper,  can  also  get  one.  You  are  the 
man  !  We  provide  the  paper !  Where 
is  the  patient  waiting  for  the  cure  ? 

Send  us  your  neighbor’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  his  dollar 
and  we  will  send  him  the  paper.to 
January  1, 1898,  and  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  books : 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

The  Business  Hen, 

The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 


All 

for 

$1.00. 


THE  RISE  IN  WHEAT. 

WILL  IT  BENEFIT  FARMERS  ? 

Probably  one  farmer  in  four  sold  during  the 
recent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  some  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  some  at  the  highest  point.  I  made  not 
quite  $15;  my  tax  bill  is  $25  greater  than  last 
year.  The  majority  of  us  must  sell  as  soon  as 
thrashed,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money. 

Catonsville,  Md.  p.  b.  c. 

This  is  no  wheat  country,  and  only  a  few  acres 
are  raised  in  this  township  or,  in  fact,  in  the 
counties  near  by.  What  little  was  raised  was 
very  nearly  a  failure,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  The  only  benefit  we  will  receive  from  the 
higher  price  of  wheat  will  be  in  the  rise  in  prices 
for  corn,  oats,  etc.  w.  w.  H. 

Alden,  III. 

Certainly  a  higher  price  for  wheat  would  bene¬ 
fit  the  farmers  of  our  neighborhood.  About  one- 
half  of  the  wheat  is  unsold.  Not  much  was  sold 
at  the  increased  price,  for  the  farmers  were  not 
aware  of  the  advance  in  price  until  it  bad  fallen 
again.  I  do  not  know  how  much  money  would 
come  into  our  town  on  account  of  the  advance  in 
price.  w.  h.  w. 

Annandale,  Minn. 

Very  little  wheat  is  in  first  hands;  all  sold  be¬ 
fore  the  advance.  Not  much  wheat  is  grown 
here;  our  principal  crop  this  season  is  corn. 
Oats  were  almost  a  failure.  There  were  immense 
crops  of  hay  and  grass,  also  of  all  fruits  except 
apples,  which  are  only  one-half  a  crop.  If  corn 
would  advance,  that  is  what  we  need ;  it  is  worth 
only  21  cents  in  our  local  market.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  increased  price  of  wheat  will  bring  50 
cents  into  this  township.  s.  B.  m. 

Downs,  Ill. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  benefited  the 
farmer  from  20  to  25  cents  per  bushel.  I  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  get  all  the  benefit;  I  was 
obliged  to  sell  most  of  mine  after  it  made  a  rise 
of  10  cents.  Wheat  is  worth  60  cents  per  bushel; 
it  was  as  low  as  35  cents.  I  suppose  that  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  is  still  in  the 
farmers’  hands,  and  being  held  for  higher  prices. 
I  suppose  that  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  was  sold 
before  the  rise  in  prices.  n.  g.  h. 

Donegal,  Kan. 

Very  little  wheat  is  grown  in  this  township,  and 
what  was  grown  mostly  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  before  the  rise.  Considerable 
wheat  was  grown  in  western  Iowa  and,  perhaps, 
one-half  of  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  when  the  rise  came,  but  some  of  the  farmers 
held  too  long,  and  prices  are  now  down  again. 
Corn  is  our  main  cereal  here,  and  it  is  now  low 
enough — 15  cents  per  bushel — with  no  prospect  of 
a  rise  at  present.  Of  course,  the  rise  in  price  of 
wheat  benefited  the  farmers  who  took  advantage 
of  the  rise,  and  sold  at  the  proper  time. 

Crescent,  Iowa.  h.  a.  t. 

( Continued  on  next  page). 
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Knights  of  old — crusaders  who  went  to 
conquer  the  world,  could  not  hope  to 
Succeed  unless  they  were  in  virile,  hearty 
health.  A  man  cannot  face  difficulties  if 
his  stomach  isn’t  in  good  order.  Di» 
ordered  digestion  will  make  a  sluggish 
coward  out  of  any  man.  It  makes  his 
mind  stagnant,  and  he  cannot  think 
quickly  enough  to  accomplish  anything. 
It  makes  his  movements  slow,  and  takes 
all  of  the  snap  out  of  him.  Every  man 
in  business  in  America  has  a  fight  on  his 
hands  just  as  much  as  ever  had  belted 
knight.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
just  the  same  with  him  as  it  was  with  the 
crusader.  Indigestion  and  all  the  ills 
that  go  with  it,  most  frequently  start  in 
constipation.  That  keeps  all  sorts  of  im- 

furities  in  the  body,  forces  them  into  the 
lood,  and  so  deranges  the  whole  system. 
Constipation  is  one  of  the  commonest 
ills,  and  to  it  are  traceable  most  of  the 
disorders  that  make  people  sick.  Once 
it  gets  a  firm  hold  on  a  man,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  overcome  it.  Temporary  re¬ 
lief  can  be  obtained  in  a  thousand  ways. 
There  are  medicines  on  the  market  that 
will  help  as  long  as  you  take  them. 
There  is  only  one  remedy  that  is  a  real 
remedy — that  you  don’t  have  to  keep  on 
taking  forever.  That  is  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellet*.  The  “Pellets”  are 
tiny,  sugar-coated  granules,  mild  and 
efficient  in  their  action.  They  effect  a 
permanent  cure.  You  don’t  become  a 
slave  to  their  use,  as  with  other  pills. 

If  you  will  send  21  one-cent  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing  only ,  we  will  send  you  free  the 
most  useful  medical  book  extant.  This  is  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,  in 
plain  English  ;  a  book  of  1008  pages,  profusely 
illustrated,  the  great  expense  of  preparing  which 
haa  been  covered  by  the  sale  of  680,000  copies 
at  the  regular  price,  $1.50  per  copy.  Address, 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Nrt.  66j 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Twenty 

Years**.* 

For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  been  telling  how 
Scott's  Emulsion  overcomes  the 
excessive  waste  of  the  system, 
puts  on  flesh,  nourishes  and 
builds  up  the  body,  making  it 
the  remedy  for  all  wasting  di¬ 
seases  of  adults  and  children, 
but  it  isn't  possible  for  us  to 
tell  the  story  in  a  mere  stick¬ 
ful  of  newspaper  type. 

We  have  had  prepared  for 
us  by  a  physician  a  little  book, 
telling  in  easy  words  how  and 
why  Scott's  Emulsion  benefits, 
and  a  postal  card  request  will 
be  enough  to  have  it  sent  to 
you  free.  To-day  would  be  a 
good  time  to  send  for  it. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  $1  from  combination  price  giveu 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  World- 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors— probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers — six  pages  each 
— every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Press,  New  York. 

Many  farmers  now  like  a  daily  newspaper,  in 
order  to  be  well  informed  on  news  through 
out  the  country.  The  Press  is  one  of  the 
brightest  New  York  Dailies.  It  is  Republican 
in  politics  and  a  strong  advocate  of  protec¬ 
tion.  We  can  send  it  daily,  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
weekly,  both  one  year  for  $3. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  all  the  news,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metrojjolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y7.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  in  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages — 84  columns — 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 
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The  Rise  in  Wheat. 

(CONTINUED.) 

The  late  spasmodic  jump  in  wheat  prices  did 
not  affect  us  one  cent,  or  any  of  our  neighbors. 
What  wheat  we  had,  had  been  shipped  and  sold 
before.  The  custom  hereabouts,  is  to  ship  direct 
from  the  thrashing  machine;  no  one  reserves 
more  than  is  needed  for  seed  and  the  year’s 
flour.  There  is  practically  no  wheat  left  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Crop  yields  were  exceptionally  small,  wheat 
ranging  from  2  to  10  bushels  per  acre  ;  oats 
from  8  to  16;  potatoes,  from  25  to  80.  Quite  a 
large  acreage  was  caught  by  early  freezing  and 
is  now  worthless.  Prices  started  out  a  few  cents 
better  on  wheat  this  season  than  last,  on  the 
average,  about  8  or  10  cents  per  bushel;  it  is  sell¬ 
ing  here  on  track  around  50  cents;  oats,  11  cents; 
potatoes,  no  market,  but  called  15  cents,  r.  t.  e. 

Clay  Co.,  Minn. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  wheat  had  been 
sold  prior  to  the  advance  in  price.  Wheat  is  not 
moving  any  faster  than  before  the  rise,  farmers 
being  inclined  to  hold  for  higher  prices.  Corn 
has  advanced  five  cents,  and  the  old  crop  is  mov¬ 
ing  fast.  Hogs  advanced  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  are  coming  in  pretty  freely.  Cattle  advanced 
25  cents  per  100  pounds.  I  could  not  give  a  very 
correct  estimate  of  the  extra  money  that  will 
come  into  this  county  on  account  of  the  rise  in 
wheat,  but  as  other  products  of  the  farm  have 
kept  in  sympathy  with  wheat,  it  will  amount  to 
considerable,  and  will  be  felt  in  all  kinds  of 
business.  t.  j.  p. 

Fullerton,  Neb. 

The  wheat  grown  here  this  year  will  not  grade 
above  No.  3.  One-half  of  all  the  wheat  raised  in 
this  township  was  sold  before  the  rise,  at  from  30 
to  35  cents  a  bushel.  Probably  one-fourth  was 
sold  when  prices  were  from  40  to  52  cents;  the 
rest  is  in  the  farmers’  hands  yet,  and  wheat  has 
dropped  to  40  cents.  I  think  that  the  assessor’s 
books  show  that  there  were  just  about  3.000  acres 
of  wheat  in  this  township  this  year,  and  it 
averaged  about  12  bushels  per  acre,  so  the 
account  would  stand  like  this:  Amount  raised, 
36,000  bushels;  one-half  sold  for  33  cents,  one- 
fourth  sold  for  47  cents.  So  the  township  was 
benefited  to  the  amount  of,  say, $1,200;  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  will  not  amount  to  more  than  that. 
There  are  about  175  farmers  in  the  township. 
Oats  are  nine  cents,  and  corn  13.  a.  h. 

Webster,  Neb. 

Very  little,  if  any,  wheat  is  grown  in  this  part 
of  Iowa.  Union  and  Adams  Counties,  for  several 
years  past,  have  marketed  none.  A  few  of  our 
farmers,  and  a  very  few,  have  commenced  to  sow 
a  few  acres  each  year  for  their  own  bread.  The 
most  of  our  flour  is  shipped  in  from  Minnesota, 
and  some  from  the  third  county  west,  Montgom¬ 
ery.  Thus  you  see  that  the  amount  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  wheat  here  is  very  small.  Our  farm¬ 
ers  depend  most  on  cattle,  hogs  and  corn. 

Afton,  Iowa.  c.  l.  t. 

As  wheat  is  our  chief  staple,  any  rise  in  price 
is  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  us  financially.  The 
local  price  to-day  is  53  cents,  it  had,  a  week  ago, 
reached  62  and  we  should  receive  75  cents  to  be 
remunerated  for  our  labor  and  the  loss  of  soil 
fertility.  I  believe  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
wheat  is  yet  in  the  farmers’  hands.  I  cannot 
estimate  the  amount  the  farmers  of  this  township 
will  receive  by  the  few  cents  rise.  a.  w. 

De  Graff,  Minn. 

As  for  myself,  my  wheat  crop,  like  that  of  a 
good  many  of  my  neighbors,  was  very  poor.  I 
still  have  my  last  year’s  crop  on  hand,  but  I 
think  that,  at  least,  seven-tenths  of  the  entire 
crop  in  this  section  was  marketed  immediately 
after  it  was  thrashed,  before  the  rise  in  price. 
I  have  not  known  of  any  wheat  being  sold  since 
the  advance  in  price.  w.  m.  h. 

Williamsburg,  Ind. 

The  higher  price  paid  for  wheat  will  certainly 
benefit  me,  and  the  individual  farmers  in  this 
neighborhood.  About  one-third  of  the  wheat  was 
sold  direct  from  the  machine  as  thrashed;  this 
was  thrashed  right  from  the  shock.  Thrashing 
begun  about  the  middle  of  July.  This  grain 
was  sold  at  34  to  44  cents.  Another  third  sold 
at  45  to  56  cents,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
crop  raised  is  still  in  the  farmers’  hands.  In 
our  part  of  the  State,  the  crops  were  light  in 
1894  and  1895,  consequently  farmers  have  not 
been  able  to  hold  their  wheat.  About  $2,000  will 
come  into  this  township  on  account  of  the  rise 
in  wheat.  a.  m.  m. 

Davenport,  Neb. 

The  higher  price  in  wheat  will  not  benefit  the 
farmers  in  this  county.  There  is  very  little  old 
wheat  in  this  township,  as  the  wheat  last  year 
was  a  failure,  large  fields  not  being  cut  at  all; 
what  was  cut  was  very  light  and  chaffy,  on 
account  of  the  chinch  bugs.  The  extra  money 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  township.  h.  n.  t. 

Belle  Prairie,  Ill. 

But  little  wheat  is  grown  here,  probably  one- 
third  enough  for  our  bread,  and  about  one-half  of 
that  went  to  market  before  the  rise.  Of  the  other 
half,  the  larger  part  will  be  used  for  bread  and 
seed,  and  some  will  be  marketed  at  the  advance. 
Wheat  growers,  mostly,  buy  Minnesota  flour,  but 
a  few  take  wheat  to  mill.  o.  e.  p. 

Renwick,  la  _ 


The  boxes  for  the  week  of  the  Horse  show  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  sold  for  $26,000,  against 
about  $43,000  last  year. 

The  price  of  flour  has  advanced  in  sympathy 
with  the  rise  in  wheat.  When  wheat  prices  fall, 
however,  the  price  of  flour  doesn’t  respond  so 
quickly. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN, 

WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD. 

“  Would  those  October  strawberries  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  telling  about,  find  much  sale  in 
this  market?”  I  asked  a  merchant  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  fancy  fruits,  and  who  deals  in  hot¬ 
house  strawberries  in  their  season.  “No!”  was 
the  answer.  “  A  few  would  sell  as  a  novelty,  but 
it  is  the  wrong  time  of  year  for  strawberries,  and 
there  are  too  many  other  fruits.  People  soon  tire 
of  these  unseasonable  things  after  the  novelty 
wears  off.”  So  an  “  everbearing”  strawberry 
would  be  of  little  use  so  far  as  market  profits  are 
concerned. 

4*  +  *4* 

+  +  + 

“  You  ought  to  have  seen  a  box  of  birds  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Michigan  yesterday,”  said  a  game 
receiver  “They  were  fine  birds,  and  each  one 
was  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  of  different  colors, 
and  all  so  nicely  arranged  that  their  very  appear¬ 
ance  was  enough  to  sell  them.”  That’s  the  kind 
of  care  that  pays  1  It  didn’t  really  make  those 
birds  any  better  to  wrap  them  up  so  nicely,  but 
it  made  them  look  better,  created  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  buyer,  and  made  a  quicker  and  better 
sale.  The  first  look  at  any  produce  goes  a  long 
way  towards  making  a  sale. 

+  +  + 

+  +  + 

I  saw  some  nice-looking  five-pound  pails  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  commission  house,  and  this  reminded 
me  that  the  cook  had  told  me  that  the  butter  sup¬ 
ply  was  nearly  exhausted.  “  Just  the  thing  for  me 
to  carry  home,”  thought  I.  I  inquired  the  price, 
and  asked  about  the  quality.  “  I  am  looking  for 
a  nice  pail  to  take  home  myself,”  was  the  reply, 
“  but  I  shan’t  take  one  of  those.”  I  examined 
one.  The  package  was  neat  and  clean,  the  but¬ 
ter  was  covered  with  a  cloth  (parchment  paper 
would  have  been  better),  but  the  quality  of  the 
butter  was  poor.  It  was  a  good  package  wasted 
on  bad  goods  !  Fine  appearance  with  a  poor 
backing  ! 

4»  4* 

+  ■*•  + 

“  What  are  the  prospects  for  squashes  ?  ”  I 
asked  a  large  dealer  who  handles  little  else  but 
vegetables.  “Good!  There  are  plenty  of  them, 
and  they  aren’t  selling  very  high  now.  If  the 
weather  keep  good,  we  shall  have  all  we  can 
handle  for  some  time;  many  have  them  stored  in 
barns,  sheds,  and  other  unprotected  places,  and 
if  the  weather  should  turn  cold,  as  it  is  likely  to 
do  at  any  time,  now,  they  would  be  spoiled.”  In 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  there  are  many  squash 
houses,  in  which  a  proper  and  even  temperature 
can  be  maintained,  where  sqashes  are  kept  until 
winter,  and  even  until  spring,  when  good  prices 
are,  usually,  obtained.  There  are  some  such  on 
Long  Island,  so  the  market  isn’t  likely  to  lack  for 
squashes,  for  some  time  to  come.  The  prices 
obtained  in  winter  and  spring  are  sometimes 
high  enough  to  make  storing  them  profitable, 
and  sometimes  not.  It  depends  upon  various 
conditions. 

+  +  + 

+  ♦  + 

I  don’t  remember  ever  before  to  have  seen  so 

many  poor  quinces  in  market,  as  this  season. 

Conditions  must  have  been  unfavorable  for  this 

crop  And  the  price  is  so  low  for  these  poor 

specimens  that  there  can’t  be  much  left  after 

paying  for  packages  and  freight,  to  say  nothing 

of  the  labor  in  growing  and  harvesting  the  crop. 

+  +  + 

+  +  + 

Conspicuous  in  the  markets  are  the  red  cab¬ 
bages.  Their  fiery  color  makes  them  so.  Cab¬ 
bages  of  the  ordinary  color  don’t  make  such  a 
show,  though  most  people  prefer  them.  Still 
some  people  like  the  red  cabbages,  and  they  are 
used  largely  for  pickling.  Seldom  do  we  see  any 
Savoys  in  market.  Why  is  it  ? 

+  +  + 

♦  +  + 

“  I  sell  these  grapes  for  hogs,”  said  a  fruiterer, 
pointing  to  some  California  Tokays  which  he  was 
offering  for  25  cents  per  basket,  “and  these  for 
men,”  pointing  to  some  fine  fruit  which  was  sell¬ 
ing  for  50  cents  per  basket.  The  former  had  been 
kept  altogether  too  long,  and  were  In  bad  condi¬ 
tion  ;  the  latter  were  in  excellent  shape,  and  well 
worth  the  higher  price  asked.  But  there  are 
people  who  are  always  looking  for  low  prices, 
and  who  look  more  at  the  price  of  an  article — at 
the  time  of  buying,  at  least— than  they  do  at  its 
quality.  Perhaps,  it’s  a  good  thing  for  producers 
and  dealers  that  there  are  such;  it  enables  them 
to  dispose  of  all  grades  of  goods.  But  the  better 
goods  are  really  the  cheaper.  f.  h.  v. 


MARKETS. 

Saturdays  October  31.  1896. 

BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 20  @— 

Western,  firsts . 18  @19 

Western,  seoonds . 16)4@17 

Western,  thirds . 12J4@13)4 

State,  fancy . 19H@20 

Common  to  prime . 12)4@]9 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 17  @18 

Firsts . 15  @16 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fanoy . 17  @17 )4 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @16 

WelBhtubs,  seconds . 13  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 12  @13)4 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @81$ 

Factory,  fanoy . 10  @10)4 

Factory,  firsts . 9  ©9)4 

Factory,  seconds . 8  @  8)4 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  7)4 

Old  butter .  5  @  8 

HOGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  23  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  20  @  21 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  20  @  21 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  18)4@  19 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  19  @  — 


Western,  fair  to  good .  17  @  18)4 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  15  @  16 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  14)4®  15 

Western  limed,  choice  .  15  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  case . 3  25  @4  00 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @3  90 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  50  @3  30 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 4?4®  5)4 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4)4@  4 % 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

Common,  per  lb  . . . 2)4@  3)4 

1895,  prime  to  choice,  per  lb .  3)4®  4 

1895,  common  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @  3 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2)4®  3)4 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  4  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @— 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  194@  2)4 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1%@  1% 

Cores  and  skins.  189(5,  per  lb .  1  @  1)| 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb . 6  ®  8 

Cherries.  1895.  per  l'o . 8)4@  9 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @4)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1896,  per  lb . 14)4@15 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6)4@  7 

Plums  Southern  Damson.  1895.  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples.  20-Ounce,  perbbl . 1  25@1  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 

Culvert,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Gravenstein,  per  bbl .  ....1  60@1  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Rlbston  Pippin,  per  bbl  .  75@  90 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl . 1  25@l  75 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  76 

Detroit  Red  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Fameuse,  per  bbl .  ...1  00@l  75 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl .  ..1  00@1  25 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  per  bol  50@  75 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  00@5  50 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  25@4  50 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  25 

Per  crate . 1  25®  1  50 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  26 

Grapes.  Up-River,  black,  per  25-lb  carrier....  30@  60 

Up-River,  black,  per  small  basket .  6@  7 

Up-River,  black,  per  large  basket .  10@  11 


West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  basket.  6®  7 

West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket.  10®  12 
W'est’n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  per  small  bkt..  10®  12 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  small  basket.  10®  12 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Salem,  per  small  basket..  6®  7 


Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1  @  194 

Wine  grapes,  white,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Wine  grapes,  red,  per  lb . 1)4@  — 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  50 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00@2  26 

Bartlett,  per  box . 1  E0@2  00 

Bose,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  50®3  50 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Seckel,  per  bbl .  .5  00@6  00 

Seckel,  per  keg . 2  00@3  00 

8heldon  per  bbl . 3  C0@3  50 

Swan's  Oange,  per  bbl.  . 2  25@3  00 

KeilTer,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Quinces,  choice  bright,  per  bbl . 1  ?5@2  00 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  ....1  00@1  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 2  OC®  — 

Small,  per  doz . I  26@1  50 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair.  .  85@  95 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  70@  75 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  60®  — 

Grouse.  Western,  prime,  per  pair . 1  00@1  16 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  .. .  30@  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz .  2  00@2  50 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  16@  20 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  30®  — 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 2  00@2  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  00@1  75 

Mallards,  per  pair .  ....  50®  80 

Blue  wing.  teal,  per  pair .  40@  — 

Teal,  green  wiDg.  per  pair .  25®  39 

Common,  per  pair .  .  20@  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  20®  25 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10®  13 

MEATS— DRE88BD. 

Veals,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9  @  9)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Small,  per  lb .  4)4®  6)4 

Buttermilks .  5  @  6 

Grassers .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  7  @  9 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6)4®  6)4 

60  to  »0  lbs.,  per  lb .  69i@  6)4 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb .  5  @  594 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack .  . 1  00@1  16 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

8weets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75®  90 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  8)4®  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8)4®  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 126  @160 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Young,  inferior,  per  lb .  5  @  8 

Spring  cmckens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  15 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  9  @  12 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  8  @  9 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  5  @  7)4 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  7)4®  8)4 

Western,  ordinary,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  7)4@  8 

Scalded,  choice,  ner  lb .  7)4®  8 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5)4@  6 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  13)4@  14 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  13)4@  14 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  26  @1  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 


FANNING-MILL. 


For  full  information 
about  the  best  Fanning- 
mill.  Horse-power, 
Thresher,  Clover-huller, 
Feed-mill,  Circular -saw 
Machine,  Land-roller 
and  Dog-power,  send 
for  Fearle*  8  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drug-raw  Machines,  and 
for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  send  for  Ensi¬ 


lage  Catalogue. 

Address,  flINAKD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  CO 

Red,  per  100  .  3  00@4  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40®  — 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20®  30 

Small,  per  doz .  10@  20 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  50@2  50 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . .  50@1  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  25®  1  75 

Green  corn,  per  100 .  50®  1  50 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz  .  25@  40 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Lima  b«ans.  Hackensack  potato,  per  bag...l  00@1  75 

Jersey  flat,  per  bag .  60®  75 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 1  60®  1  75 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag . 1  00®2  50 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag .  75@1  12 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag .  75@1  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..l  00@1  26 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  ....1  25®1  37 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl...l  60@2  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  40@  75 

Red  peppers,  per  bbl . 1  C0@1  60 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  40@1  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60@  76 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75.®  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  50@1  59 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket....  75@1  12 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  50@l  25 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl....  50@  70 
Canada,  per  bbl .  65@  70 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,427  cans  of  milk, 
170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  399  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


A  Couon,  Cold  or  Sore  Throat  requires  imrae- 
mediate  attention.  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ’’ 
will  invariably  give  relief. — Adv. 


SHORT-HORNS, 

BERKSHIRES, 

SHROPSHIRES. 

Ten  months’  old  Bull  Calves  and  young  Calves. 
Richest  Dairy  Blood,  combined  with  Beef  qualities. 
Boars  six  months  old  and  young  Pigs.  Yearlings  and 
Ram  Lambs.  GEO.  E.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Shingle- 
brook  Stock  Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


TRUE  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES  T 

ever  asked  I  am  the  only  Breeder  with  enough  faith 
in  the  quality  of  his  stock  to  guarantee  to  refund 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected.  G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa 


Cheshires 


various  ages.  Pigs  in 
pairs  not  akin.  Most  reg¬ 
istered  stock  and  premiums  of  any  one  in  this  county. 
G  U.  STEARNS,  Peru,  Clinton  County.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  buy  apples  direct  from  the  farmer. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  47,  Newport  News,  Va. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  ol 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Dinnestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3(>  Little  1 12 1. lx  St.,  New  York. 


WNI.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  I*  A. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden^ 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Bend  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 

Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  ail  free 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  I  nvited* 


Are  You  Keeping 

cows 

FOR  PROFIT 

NOT  AMUSEMENT- add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
in  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  suc¬ 
cess  The  readers  of  Tine  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  the 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  arrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis..  preeminently  the  Leading- 
Dairy  Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
Offer  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

AND 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.70. 

There  Is  no  journal  in  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
large  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  figures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  I).  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  journal  com¬ 
paring  with  it  on  the  Information  itglves  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  Don't  miss  this  offer.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  is 
$1  per  year. 

All  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer  will 
receive  both  to  January  1,  ISOS,  The  rest 
of  ISOS  FltJBE. 
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MY  FAVORITE  BREED  OF  STOCK. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  7 


•WHY  I  KEEP  IT. 

Give  Me  Berkshire  Swine. 

Accepting  the  invitation  given  in.  The 
It  N.-Y.,  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for 
Keeping  Berkshires  : 

1.  Early  maturity.  My  pigs  are  hogs, 
in  the  sense  of  ham,  shoulder,  and  loin 
development,  from  the  time  they  are  far¬ 
rowed  till  they  are  full  grown. 

2.  They  are  sellers.  My  butcher  tells 
me  that  my  pork  is  more  desirable 
than  that  of  any  other  breed  because  of 
the  large  development  of  the  parts  de¬ 
manded  in  his  trade,  viz.,  hams,  shoul¬ 
ders,  etc.,  while  the  small  bone,  head, 
etc.,  give  the  minimum  of  waste. 

3.  Meat  texture  and  quality  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  My  best  advertisement  is  to 
get  a  prospective  customer  to  eat  of  the 
meat. 

4.  They  are  quiet,  never  squealing 
around  the  trough.  My  neighbor  owns 
Chester  Whites,  and  they  let  every  one 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile  know  they  are 
hungry  by  their  incessant  sqealing. 

5.  They  are  docile.  Among  all  the 
Berkshires  I  have  ever  owned,  there 
has  not  been  one  that  was  breachy, 
cross,  or  addicted  to  eating  chickens. 

0.  They  are  good  mothers.  Not  one 
of  my  brood  sows  has  ever  eaten  her 
pigs,  or  lain  on  them  unless  they  were 
chilled  to  inactivity. 

7.  They  are  good  breeders.  My  sows 
average  from  9  to  12  even-sized  pigs  per 
litter. 

8.  They  are  easy  keepers.  I  know 
from  past  experience  that  my  Berkshires 
will  keep  in  good  order  on  less  feed  than 
any  other  breed  I  have  tried. 

9.  They  are  hardy.  I  have  never  lost 
a  Berkshire  from  any  cause.  They  resist 
cholera  the  best  of  any  known  breed. 

10.  They  are  short-legged,  long-bodied, 
active-moving,  strong-limbed  hogs.  Now 
there  is  a  difference  in  Berkshires,  but 
I  believe  that,  by  careful  selection  for 
breeders,  and  by  avoiding  inbreeding 
and  by  giving  proper  care,  any  man  can 
have  Berkshire  hogs  that  will  be  a  pride 
and  a  source  of  profit  to  the  owner. 

Ashville,  N.  Y.  F.  R.  s. 

Ho/steins  Good  Enough  for  Me. 

I  venture  to  give  my  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  Holstein,  as  an  ideal  producer  of 
milk,  for  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade. 
Before  settling  on  this  breed,  I  had  no¬ 
ticed  that,  when  one  of  the  old  farmers 
had  an  unusually  good  milker  in  his  herd, 
upon  a  visitor  admiring  her  good  quali¬ 
ties,  he  would  tell  him  with  some  degree 
of  pride,  that  there  was  some  Holstein  in 
her.  I  have  found  the  Holstein  to  be  a 
large,  hearty  cow,  of  hardy  constitution, 
capable  of  consuming  large  quantities 
of  feed,  which  is  conducive  to  a  large 
flow  of  milk.  She  has  a  large,  well- 
formed  udder  and  teats,  as  a  rule,  being 
a  free  and  easy  milker,  which  is  a  feature 
to  be  recommended  in  particular  on 
large  farms  where  the  help  is  mostly 
hired.  Some  would  be  likely  to  become 
careless  about.milking  cows  that  milked 
a  little  hard,  causing  the  cows  to  dry 
up  sooner  than  they  ought  to.  Some 
complain  that  the  Holstein  gives  them 
watery  milk.  I  have  in  mind  a  herd  of 
this  breed,  in  which  there  were  several 
cows  that  made  all  the  way  from  60  to 
63  pounds  and  5  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
month.  It  appears  that  milk  with  so 
much  butter  fat  in  it,  could  give  no  cause 
for  complaint.  Set  a  standard,  then  use 
the  scales  and  Babcock  test,  and  weed 
out  all  cows  that  do  not  come  up  to  the 
mark.  In  this  way,  we  soon  have  a  herd 
of  cows  that  does  not  take  one  to  pay 
for  what  the  other  eats,  and  should  we 


Send  us  your  neighbor’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  his  dollar 
and  we  will  send  him  the  paper  to 
January  1, 1898,  and  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  books: 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

Toe  Business  Hen, 

The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 


feel  disposed  to  sell  the  calves,  we  can 
get  more  than  $1  or  52  apiece  for  them. 

Strafford  County,  N.  H.  h.  m.  h. 

Hurrah  for  the  Jersey. 

While  there  are,  without  doubt,  many 
others  better  qualified  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  Jersey  cow,  for  fear  they  will 
not,  I  will  undertake  to  do  so.  In  the 
first  place,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
place  to  make  up  ones  milk  is  at  home. 
“  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth”,  is 
very  likely  to  apply  to  creameries  and 
factories,  as  well  as  other  things.  There 
may  be  25  good,  honest  and  cleanly 
dairymen  taking  milk  to  a  factory,  and 
one  dishonest,  filthy  one,  and  this  one 
will  spoil  the  product  of  the  whole. 
While  every  one  will  admit  that  there  is 
an  overproduction  of  butter  and  cheese, 
there  is  always  a  call  for  more  first-class 
goods  than  are  offered. 

My  farm  being  a  small  one  (60  acres) 
and  two  miles  from  a  shipping  station,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  making  butter. 
After  carefully  looking  into  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Jersey  cow  will  not  only  make  the  best 
butter,  but  also  the  largest  quantity  out 
of  a  given  amount  of  feed  of  any  cow  in 
the  world.  A  dairyman  should  regard 
a  cow  as  a  machine  to  manufacture  milk, 
cheese  or  butter  from  the  raw  material 
of  his  farm.  If  a  manufacturer  wish  to 
buy  an  engine  to  run  his  machinery,  he 
will  try  to  find  the  one  that  will  perform 
the  largest  amount  of  labor  at  the  least 
cost.  That  is,  use  the  least  coal  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  given  amount  of  steam.  A  man 
would  be  considered  lacking  in  sense 
who  would  buy  a  10-horse  engine  to  run 
a  Baby  separator,  and  he  should  be,  if  he 
would  buy  a  1,400-pound  cow  that  would 
make  but  a  pound  of  butter  a  day,  when 
an  800  one  would  do  as  well. 

It  is  claimed  and,  probably,  truthfully, 
that  the  Holstein  cow  has  made  more 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  than  any 
other.  But  it  has  never  been  even 
claimed  by  any  honest  man  that  she  can 
do  it  as  economically.  I  claim  that  the 
Jersey  cow  will  make  the  best  butter, 
because  it  is  of  firmer  texture  and  higher 
colored  on  winter  feed.  The  firmness  of 
texture  is  a  very  strong  point  with  the 
farmer  who  supplies  a  private  trade,  for 
the  butter  may  be  delivered  in  better 
condition,  and  will  also  “  stand  up”  on 
the  table  where  other  butter  will  be¬ 
come  soft  and  unsightly.  I  am  furnish¬ 
ing  a  hotel  with  butter  on  contract,  at 
25  cents  per  pound,  this  year,  and  with¬ 
out  my  Jerseys,  this  would  be  impossible. 

Tne  breeders  of  Jerseys  are  placed  at 
a  very  great  disadvantage  by  the  law 
requiring  milk  to  be  three  per  cent  fat 
to  be  standard,  and  just  as  good  as  six 
per  cent  if  only  up  to  that  requirement. 
If  this  law  were  abolished,  and  one  made 
requiring  milk  to  be  sold  on  what  it 
tests,  the  same  as  the  farmers  have  re 
quired  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturer, 
then  the  Jersey  would  be  queen  of  the 
shipping  station  as  well  as  the  creamery, 
and  the  Holstein  would  have  to  go  for 
just  what  she  is  worth. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  Jersey  is  a  per¬ 
fect  cow,  and  wishing  to  be  honest,  1 
will  also  show  up  her  one  disadvantage; 
at  least,  it  is  the  only  thing  with  which 
I  can  find  fault  so  far,  and  that  is,  that 
she  is  not  as  robust  as  some  other  breeds, 
like  the  Devon,  Ayrshire,  and  some 
others.  I  do  not  think  that  she  is  more 
prone  to  disease,  but  that  she  will  not 
stand  poor  care  as  well  as  some  others. 
The  Jersey  is  the  careful,  painstaking 
dairyman’s  cow,  but  if  a  man  w.sh  to 
winter  his  cow  on  the  south  side  of  the 
straw  stack,  he  would  better  buy  a 
Devon.  She  may  not  make  any  money 
for  him,  but  she  will  be  likely  to  live. 

“Forewarned  is  forearmed,”  and  know¬ 
ing  of  this  disadvantage  with  the  Jersey, 
I  have  provided  against  it  by  procuring 
animals  for  foundation  stock  that  were 
from  long-lived,  robust  families,  as  well 
as  heavy  milkers.  The  bull  at  the  head 
of  my  herd  is  Old  Hickory  G.  43108,  a 
grandson  of  Cocotte  11958,  who-  made 
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17  pounds  7%  ounces  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  at  14  years  old.  He  is  strong  in 
the  blood  of  Stoke  Pogis,  and  took  first 
prize  at  the  Chenango  County  Fair  this 
year  (the  only  time  he  has  been  shown), 
and  was  pronounced  by  many  the  largest 
Jersey  bull  of  his  age  they  had  ever  seen. 

My  heifers  combine  the  blood  of 
Cocotte,  Rissa  F.  S.  16014  (record  19 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days)  and 
Cypres  F.  S.  2545,  a  grand  old  cow  now 
owned  by  me,  and  in  her  nineteenth 
year.  She  gave  me  a  fine  calf  last 
March,  and  is  now  a  good,  profitable 
dairy  cow. 

Another  point  I  should  mention  is  the 
value  of  a  purebred  calf  over  that  of  a 
native.  While  the  native  or  scrub  calf 
is  worth  little  or  nothing,  a  purebred  is 
worth  from  $10  up  to  almost  any  sum, 
according  to  its  breeding.  This  makes 
quite  a  difference  with  the  income  from 
a  dairy. 

And  last  I  must  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Jersey  cow.  Surely  no  one  will 
question  her  claim  of  being  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  cattle.  Her  color  rang¬ 
ing  from  rich  chocolate  with  white 
muzzle  and  golden  under  markings  to  a 
soft  squirrel  gray  or  delicate  cream 
fawn ;  her  head  decorated  with  small, 
incurving  horns,  tipped  with  amber 
above  a  golden  base  ;  her  great,  soft, 
liquid  eyes  which  appeal  to  her  owner 
to  give  her  the  care  which  she  will  so 
bountifully  repay,  all  go  to  make  up  the 
daintiest  and  handsomest  cow  on  earth. 

Hickory  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  m. 

Can't  Beat  Berkshires. 


BELLE  CITY 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

Arethe  MOST  PERFECT 

cutters  made.  They  are 
both  hand  and  power 
and  In  all  standard 
sizes.  Carriers  of 
any  length  can  be 
attached.  For 
running  these 
and  other  furmi 
machinery  we] 
make  a  full  '  , 

1  ine  of  Sweep  and 
Tread  Towers.  } 

Have  also  hand 
and  barrel  carts, 

Root  cutters,  Saw 
frames,  Harrows, 

Cultivators,  etc. 

Send  for  FREE  -t 
catalogue  a  n  d^.\l 
treatise  on  silos  and  ensilage. 

BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.  Box23,  Racine,  Wis. 


ITS 

The  Best  and  Cheap 
Mill  on  Earth.  Full 
warranted.  Will  _ 
choke.  Write  at 
once  for  prices 
and  Agency, 

Prices  lowest. 

Quality  best 


It 

grinds 
more  grain 
to  any  degree 
__  fineness  than 
an7  other  mill. 
Corn,  ear  or  shelled, 
Oats,  Wheat,  Ac.,  fine 
enough  for  any  purpose. 
Made  only  by 

SteyensManufacrg  Co 

JOLIET,  ILL., 

Jobbers  and  Manufact¬ 
urers  of  Wagons.  Farm 
Machinery,  Windmilis. 

©  ©, 
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STAR 


Grinder 


Grinds  Ear  Corn, 
dry  or  damp,  Shelled 
l  orn,  Wheat,  Oats, 
and  other  Grains.  Does 
not  choke.  Sold  on  a 
guarantee.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Circular. 

STAR  MNFG.  CO.. 

63  to  69  N.  St. 
New  Lexington,  <). 


I  am  raising  Berkshires.  I  keep  this 
breed  because  they  suit  me,  and  appear 
to  be  as  near  perfection,  for  a  farmer,  as 
pigs  are  likely  to  get.  First,  they  are 
fair  breeders  and  good  mothers  and,  like 
the  Holstein  cow,  appear  to  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  keepers.  They  don’t  run 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 


"““"QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

ForCORN  and  COBS, 
FEED,  and  TABLE 
MEAL.  Improved  for  ’9*i-'9T. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised. 
Keep  the  best— return  all  others. 

_  5A.W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

I’lilludn.,  Pa.,  and  41  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago.  III- 
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Success  in 
Sugar  Making 

is  assured  if  the  sugar  maker  will  give 
the  matter  a  little  attention. 

The  Granite  State 
Sap  Evaporator 

will  produce  a  better  grade  of  maple 
sugar  and  syrup  than  any  other  appar¬ 
atus  in  the  market.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet  on  the  subject  —  free. 
Address. 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 

1203  Main  St.,  Marlow,  N.  H. 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write  forfull 
information. 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 

Kendaliville,  Indiana. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mil 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


Made  In  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
8end  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

TITOS.  ROBKRTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  Springfield,  O 


HEEBNERS’ l~Tt"I7H0RSE  POWER 


With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1,2  and  3  Horses.  , 


C’Ualoii lie  LI  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cm 
ter  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Fee 
Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Drag  Circular  Saw  Machines,  et 
HEEBNER  &  6jO.\8,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  t'.  8.  f 


T  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  power 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
('ream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu- 
,1  lutes  the  speed  to  a 
j  nicety.  A  success- 
Iful  power  for  run- 
_  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE. 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  We  make  2  and  8 
horse  Tread  Power-,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shellers.  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRATED  OOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  GO  ■  batavia8  Ills. 


PORTABLE 


:  CORN  CRIBS3 

,  Two  styles.  > 


styles. 

Four  sizes  each,  ] 
Adam’s  Ko.  1  Crib,  . 

The  best  made. 
Adam’s  No.  2  Crib  * 
for  One  Cent  per  ( 
bushel.  Ask  yor.rt 
dealer  for  them  or  . 
wrte 

W.  J,  ADAM, 

Cheap  and  Convenient.  Joliet,  ills. 


MILL  btLau a  GOLD  MINE: 

The  Scientific 

The  best  on  Earth.  Grinds 
all  grains,  including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
forall  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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My  Favorite  Breed  of  Stock. 

(CONTINUED.) 

and  squeal  if  one  step  up  and  look  over 
the  fence  at  them,  but  will  come  up  and 
like  to  be  petted.  Then  they  are  easy 
keepers,  and  although  not  growing  to  as 
large  a  size  at  maturity  as  many  other 
breeds,  they  will  make  from  75  to  150 
pounds  quicker  than  most  others.  The 
meat  is  not  all  fat,  hut  if  fed  largely  on 
what  are  called  flesh-formers,  they  will 
have  a  large  proportion  of  lean,  and 
make  the  finest  hams  and  shoulders  in 
the  world.  Although  a  black  breed,  the 
color  is  not  even  skin  deep,  as  these  pigs, 
when  dressed,  are  white.  Again,  as  to 
the  quality  of  meat,  I  have  known  per¬ 
sons  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  who 
thought  that  they  could  not  use  pork 
at  all,  who  could  eat  meat  of  these  pigs, 
and  suffer  no  difficulty.  Last,  hut  not 
least,  is  the  fact  that  butchers  or  mar- 
ketmen  like  to  get  them  to  cut  up,  always 
giving  these  pigs  the  preference  when 
they  learn  their  value.  Generally,  they 
are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  them. 

_  d.  p.  a. 

DISINFECTION  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

In  this  State  (Connecticut),  I  believe 
that  it  is  customary  for  the  Cattle  Com¬ 
missioners  to  request  that  the  barns 
where  they  use  the  tuberculin  test  shall 
be  thoroughly  disinfected.  They  do  not 
do  it  themselves,  or  see  it  done,  and  I 
presume  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  not 
done.  After  testing  a  herd,  they  give  a 
certificate  of  health  of  the  herd,  and 
they  have  power  to  refuse  this  if  they 
wish  to,  until  they  are  sure  that  disin¬ 
fection  has  taken  place.  Also,  when 
they  have  quarantined  herds,  they  could 
refuse  to  remove  the  quarantine  until 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  work  had 
been  properly  done.  They  have  plenty 
of  power  to  compel  almost  anything 
they  wish. 

At  the  time  our  herd  was  inspected, 
we  tore  out  and  rebuilt  all  mangers,  par¬ 
titions,  etc. ,  on  the  floor  where  the  cows 
were  kept,  and  also  by  advice  of  the 
Commissioner,  sprayed  ceiling,  walls, 
etc.,  with  the  recommended  corrosive 
sublimate  solution  ;  yet  some  time  after¬ 
ward,  asking  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  what  he  should  ascribe  the  cause  if, 
upon  a  retest,  there  should  be  found 
some  reacting,  he  laughingly  replied, 
“  Want  of  disinfection.”  It  is  policy  for 
them  to  believe  in  the  tuberculin  test, 
right  or  wrong.  If  tuberculosis  is  such 
a  contagious  disease  as  many  claim,  I  do 
not  think  that  sufficient  care  is  taken  at 
the  slaughtering  of  the  animals.  Ours 
were  all  killed  in  the  pasture,  and  their 
blood  ran  everywhere.  The  spot  was  a 
scene  fit  for  a  painter  of  a  battle  pic¬ 
ture.  The  animals  were  all  examined, 
and  when  tubercles  were  found,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  bury  or  destroy 
them.  I  doubt  not  that  a  bushel  of  them 
could  have  been  gathered  near.  When 
some  one  asked  if  it  were  not  dangerous 
to  pasture  animals  afterwards  in  such  a 
field,  the  reply,  if  I  recall  it  correctly, 
was  that  “  A  good  rain  and  some  sun¬ 
light  or  sunshine  would  destroy  all 
germs.”  I  have  since  seen  other  herds 
slaughtered  in  the  same  way. 

At  the  inspection  at  our  place,  74  ani¬ 
mals  were  tested,  and  of  this  number,  17 
were  condemned.  All  would  have  passed 
a  physical  examination,  and  were  in 
first- class  physical  condition  with  one 
exception.  Upon  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion,  four  of  the  animals  were  found  in 
bad  condition,  and  no  candid  person 
could  see  them  and  desire  to  use  any 
product  coming  from  such  animals. 
Three  of  the  four  had  been  in  our  pos¬ 
session  only  six  weeks,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  would  have  contaminated 
the  whole  herd  in  a  short  time.  In  some 
of  the  17,  but  very  slight  symptoms  were 
discovered,  and  I  doubt  not  they  would 
have  lived  to  die  a  natural  death.  While 
examining  some  of  them,  it  seemed  to 
those  present  that  the  veterinarian  be¬ 
came  nervous  through  fear  of  not  find¬ 
ing  anything,  and  too  much]4publicity 


would  have  been  given  to  the '  affair. 
However,  I  believe  in  the  tuberculin 
test,  but  as  Mr.  Cushman  suggests  on 
page  656,  I  do  not  think  that  sufficient 
precautions  are  taken  while,  as  before 
stated,  they  have  sufficient  power  to 
have  the  work  satisfactorily  and  wisely 
done.  n.  G.  Manchester, 


ANGORA  GOATS  IN  TEXAS. 

I  have  been  breeding  Angora  goats'f or 
14  years,  and  find  it  a  very  profitable 
business.  I  have  a  barbed  wire  pasture 
fence  with  several  division  fences,  all 
made  of  10  of  the  best  barbed  wires  ; 
still  the  wolves  will  sometimes  get  in 
by  scratching  through  under  the  lowest 
wire,  but  we  generally  get  the  wolves 
now,  before  they  do  much  damage,  by 
setting  steel  traps  at  such  holes  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence.  We  generally  fasten 
three  steel  traps  together,  and  do  not 
fasten  the  traps  to  anything.  Early  in 
the  morning,  one  of  the  boys  will  go 
there  with  the  dogs  and  a  gun.  The 
dogs  will  take  the  trail,  and  the  wolf  is 
generally  not  more  than  300  yards  away, 
often  with  more  than  one  foot  in  a  trap. 
If  traps  are  fastened,  the  -wolf  or  wild 
cat  is  more  likely  to  break  loose.  In 
very  cold  weather,  they  are  liable  to 
bite  their  caught  feet  off,  or  jerk  loose 
— as  they  soon  have  no  feeling  in  their 
freezing  feet.  If  they  can  travel,  how¬ 
ever  slow,  with  their  dragging  traps, 
they  are  not  likely  to  try  to  break  loose 
from  the  traps. 

Most  people  grade  up  their  flocks  by 
buying  fine  rams.  During  the  first  five 
or  six  years,  rams  were  very  costly,  from 
$50  to  $100  each,  and  fine  ewes  from  $40 
to  $80  each.  One  day,  a  man  from 
Europe  looked  at  my  Angoras,  and  he 
was  so  well  pleased  with  one  ram  and 
two  or  three  of  my  finest  ewes,  that  he 
said,  “It  is  foolishness  for  you  to  buy 
costly  rams,  you  can  raise  the  finest 
rams  and  does  that  can  be  bought  any¬ 
where.”  He  advised  me  how  to  manage 
in  breeding  and,  sure  enough,  I  soon 
improved  my  flock  wonderfully.  I 
bought  three  more  different  flocks,  and 
kept  only  the  best,  continually  disposing 
of  the  inferior  ones.  The  coarsest  goats 
in  my  flock  now  are  much  finer  than 
those  for  which  I  had  to  pay  $40  and  $50. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  bunch 
of  about  500  Angoras  coming  home  about 
sundown,  with  their  long,  silky  fleeces. 
I  have  always  sheared  twice  each  year  ; 
that  is,  in  April  and  in  September.  If 
these  nice  animals  are  shorn  only  once 
in  a  year,  they  will  soon  look  ugly,  be¬ 
cause  the  long,  silky  hair  will  become 
matted  and  they  will  soon  look  as  ugly 
as  a  scabby  sheep.  In  kidding  time,  it  is 
best  to  keep  those  ewes  that  will  soon 
bring  kids  in  a  small  pasture,  separated 
from  the  flock.  If  the  weather  be  cold 
and  wet,  they  should  have  a  shelter — 
dry,  cold  weather  does  not  hurt  them. 
In  hot  days,  the  little  kids  need  shade 
against  the  hot  sun.  At  first,  I  tried 
to  make  the  young  kids  follow  their 
mothers  with  the  flock,  but  I  soon  found 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  that.  The 
little  kids  were  soon  all  hidden  in  the 
high  grass  and  bushes.  After  that,  I 
followed  the  advice  of  older  goatmen, 
who  left  the  kids  in  the  pen  until  they 
were  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  During 
the  past  three  years,  I  kept  the  little 
kids  in  a  separate  small  pasture,  where 
they  have  plenty  of  shade,  water,  green 
shrubbery,  weeds  and  young  tender 
herbs  of  various  kinds.  If  allowed  to 
follow  the  flock  too  young,  they  will  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep,  and  be  lost. 

Tiger  Mills,  Texas.  h.  t  p. 


Cure  before  cost,  of  course;  but  besides  being  a 
wonderful  curative  for  Throat  and  Lung  diseases. 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  is  about  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  remedy :  it  takes  so  little  of  it. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOME  AULT’S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


_  _ A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Ci 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Tak 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  actlc 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hors 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTER 
OR  FIRING  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemit 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactli 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directio 
for  Us  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,' 
THE  LAWRBNCE-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland 
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ARE 

MONEY 


especially  during  the  next  three  months.  It  will  therefore  splen¬ 
didly  pay  every  farmer  or  farmer’s  wife  to  feed  regularly  every  day 


1  Bradley’s  Superior  meat-meal 


Its 

Its 

Its 

Its 

Its 

Its 

Its 


and  thus  surely  increase  their  egg  product  from 
cent.,  as  is  done  by  hundreds  of  poultry  keepers. 


25  to 


200 


per 


Don’t  take  our  word  for  this,  but  send  for  a  FREE  copy  of  “  Feeding 
for  Kggs,”  and  read  for  yourself  ho  /  i.  has  paid  other  people  to  feed 
Bradley’s  Superior  Meat-Meal,  esp  daily  during  the  winter  months. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston.  Jf 


BALTIMORE,  MD.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CLEVELAND,  0. 


VI 
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BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouraddressivith  Scstamp  forlllus. 
..Catalog,  giving  lull  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St..  Owcgo,  N.  Y. 


onnn  ferrets.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 

are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  10  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH,  New  London, O 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  ’90 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  np.  C.  O.  D.  or 
Ou  Trial.  Cat’l’ggVce  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Milford.  Mass. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co ., 

MILFORD.  MASS.', 

Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running,  dnr- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters, 
fl  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
r'°  No.  10,  $11 75;  No  !>,  $7  911; 
®  „  No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $10:  No.4. 
*•  $18;  No.  2.  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


mPRnPIT  t0  he  derived  from 
r  hvl  *•  the  poultry  business 
&  many  things  of  value  to  poultry  men, 
together  with  u  full  description  of  the 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR  is  con- 
’.’“p11.?.1,,1, catalog.  Send  4c.  stamps. 
A. F. WILLIAMS, o4  liacest.  BRISTOL, Conn. 


JERSEY  First-Class  Dairy  Stock. 

C i  a  T'T'T  Registered  CALVES,  ’ 

x  ■?  -BULLS  and  COWS. 

RF  SHANNON  ■!  93T  Liberty  st ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
■  I  i  vHIHIinUll)  |  Farm. Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.R 

GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RUINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  the  BDTTER  FAT,  by  using  a  Bull 
Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Cuernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


A  BARGAIN 

In  two  Canadian-bred  Shropshire  Rams,  one  a  Camp 
bell,  and  the  other  a  Dryden-bred  Ram  Are  beau¬ 
ties.  and  will  go  cheap.  Paid  tnree  times  what  I  now 
ask  for  them,  as  the  season  is  advancing.  Apply  to 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Superintendent  for  L.  D.  RUMSEV, 
Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Repr.  Poland-Clilnas, 
Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 
'Choice  Strains:  8-weekPigs; 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
w .—MM.  akin.  Sfnd  your  address  for 

- ''WWMfcSSSWF- •  description  and  hard  tines 

prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochran ville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


HAX£HCHiCkens  »;  .^am- 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple..  Perfect,  Self- Regulat- 
in<j.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
Urst-du-M  Hotelier  etude. 
GEO.  11.  STAHL.  i 
_ll*<oia-»K.  6lhSt.Q„|,„.y.|H.  j 


YOU 

CAN 


MAKE  MONEY 


BY  BUYING 

Poland  -  China 


Pigs  OF  US.  Yours  truly,  for  BUSINESS. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  CHITTKNANGO,  N.  Y, 


Gheshires 


INCUBATION 

r-  is  the  first  step  in  the  poultry 
business  and  muchof  future  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  its  complete¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  failure  where 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 

la  used.  It  is  fully  warranted  and 
is  the  product  of  twelve  years  of 

b?en  beaten  in  a 
it  bow,  it  is  not  like  its  competitors—  it  is  better. 
bmphiIi  y?J»,?JlSKlK)0k  on  poultry.  Send  10c  for  it. 

_RELIABLEJNCU BATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.  QUINCY-  ILLS. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  $  § 


experience 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata¬ 
logue 
4  cents 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  Heif-rrguln  tine. 
1  he  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
__*nfh0 market.  Circulars  free. 
<*EO.  LltTJiL  CO.,  Ouiucy,  III. 


0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  TRY  OURS.  Only  $1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  hog  for  earlv  maturity. 
Rapid  growth,  q  'alUv  of  flesh, 
Kind  and  prolific  breeders. 
Selected  stock  of  the  best  strains. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peiuville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRES 


LARGE 
ENGLISH 

Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  youDg  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jcrseys  and  Poultry 


of  individual  merit 
„  *  and  of  the  most 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  New  Madison. O 


BIRDS  FOR 
CROSSING. 


ATTENTION,  FARMERS! 

R.  C.  B.  Leghorn  and  W.  and  R  Plymouth  Rock 
Cockerels,  from  $1  to  $2.  A  few  male  Slate  Turkevs, 
tine  ones.  BuiT  Pekin  Bantam  Cockerels.  $1  each. 
Exhibition  Bi  ds,  a  ruatier  of  correspondence.  Took 
first  on  Leghorns,  White  Rocks.  Pekin  Bantams  and 
Slato  Turkeys  at  Seneca  County  Fair. 

S.  A.  LITTLE.  Malcom,  Seneca  County.  N.  Y. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS -Extra  selected;  $3  per  trio. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  SCRAPS 


selected  and  ground  espe- 

-  - - -  dally  for  Poultry  and  Pigs. 

The  great  egg  and  growth-producer.  $2  per  110  lbs. 
BROOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


<„  ■  <« 


e  A  fl  I  Be  sure  and  work  your  horse  when  yo  u*are*  t*e*t  "ngVu  I 

If  '  A  I  ■  BICKIVIORE  S  CALL  CURE  foi- Collar  orHariiBhsGal  IsCnts  Ms  i  1  ill  WZ  * 

'  B  B  PR  H  |  Scratches  and  bpeed  Cracks.  We  guarantee  a  cure  under  those,  fl 

,  V  M  LM  ■  H  conditions.  This  remedy  is  equally  good  for  Cracked  or  Chapped®  J  i  1  I  4  Q 
I  ,  *  ™  feats  on  cows  and  for  external  sores  i  n  man.  Your  dealer  lias  it.  JH  Y  H  . 


I,,- — -  — ; —  ’Peats  on  cows  and  for  external  sores  in  man.  Your  dealer  lias  it.  -  _  _ 


Li 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF  A 
REAM. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  & 


FREE 


CO.,  Paper  Manulact-urers,  Philadelphia,^  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

Writs  of  attachment — Love  letters. — 

Boston  'Transcript. 

The  temperance  Irishman  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  when  confronted  with 
the  passage,  I  Timothy,  5:  23,  “  An’  sure, 
me  name  is  not  Timothy,  and  me  stomach 
does  not  ache.” — The  Safeguard. 

“I  know  that  age  is  telling  on  me,” 
said  Miss  Searleaf.  “Yes,  dear;  hut 
you  needn’t  mind  so  very  much.  It  isn’t 
telling  the  whole  truth,”  replied  Miss 
Caustique. — Modes  and  Fabrics. 

Bobbie  had  been  studying  his  dear  old 
grandfather’s  wrinkled  face  for  a  long 
time.  “  Well,  Bob,”  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  “  do  you  like  my  face?”  “Yes, 
grandpa,”  said  Bobby,  “  it’s  an  awfully 
nice  face.  But  why  don’t  you  have  it 
ironed  ?  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  This  X  ray  is  doing  wonders  for 
mankind.”  “  Yes,”  replied  his  wife,  “  it 
has  done  lots  for  mankind.  Maybe  it 
will  be  developed  in  the  course  of  time 
to  where  it  will  enable  womankind  to 
see  whether  her  hat  is  on  straight  or 
not  without  looking  in  the  glass.” — 
Washington  Star. 

In  the  biography  of  Dr.  Hawtrey,  a 
famous  English  schoolmaster,  there  is  a 
description  of  his  unkempt  appearance, 
with  a  comment  which  has  been  greatly 
quoted.  It  is  said  that  he  was  scolding, 
for  being  late  at  morning  lesson,  some 
boy,  who  replied  that  he  had  no  time  to 
dress.  “  But  I  can  dress  in  time,”  said 
the  doctor.  “  Yes,”  replied  the  boy, 
“  but  I  wash.” — Argonaut. 

The  train  was  nearing  Detroit  when, 
at  a  way  station,  a  young  man,  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion  and  carrying  a 
summer  overcoat,  stepped  on  board  and 
went  through  the  cars  as  if  looking  for 
some  one.  He  stopped  once  or  twice  at 
a  seat  occupied  by  a  farmer-looking  man 
who  attracted  his  attention.  Finally  he 
asked  politely  :  “  Is  this  Mr.  Sam  Gar¬ 
land,  of  Beanville,  Ohio?”  “Yes. 
’Spose  you  read  my  name  on  my  valise, 
hey  ?  ”  “  No,  uncle  ;  I’m  your  nephew, 

Hal  Garland,  of  Detroit.”  “I  guess  not 
I  reckon  1  ain’t  lived  55  years  not  to  hev 
my  eye-teeth  cut.  An’  I  ain’t  got  a 
nevvy  that  looks  sech  a  dude  as  you  air, 
not  by  a  long  shot.”  The  young  man 
colored,  but  laughed  good  naturedly. 
“  I  can  find  some  one  on  the  train  who 
knows  me,”  he  said.  And  going  into 
another  car,  soon  returned  with  a  youth 
who  was  of  his  own  age  and  style. 
“  This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Sampson,  uncle. 
Perhaps  you  remember  his  father,  who 
came  from  Beanville?”  “  Howdy,  Mr. 
Confederate  !  I  remember  Jim  Sampson 
fust  rate,  but  he  warn’t  no  relation  of 
yours.  I’m  right  sorry,  boys,  that  I 
can’t  cash  that  check  of  yours.  I  reckon 
the  goods  will  have  to  stay  in  the  freight 
house.  YTou  see,  your  old  uncle  has 
traveled  afore.”  The  two  young  men 
went  oil  laughing,  and  the  nephew  who 
had  been  taken  so  persistently  for  a 
confidence  man  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  uncle  take  the  wrong  car, 
and  of  saying  to  a  friend  :  “  The  next 
time  mother  sends  me  to  meet  some  of 
her  country  relatives  I’ll  take  her  along. 
I  know  the  old  man  will  bring  up  at  the 
police  station.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Pitftrtlnncou.s'  §Uvfvti.$infl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thu  rural  Nkw-Yorker. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  F  KEE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
*  W.  1NGERS0LL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker ! 

Send  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  \i  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bestimported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  Of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  F-  O.  Box  289. 


ISLDHtVtr’S 

Manure  Spreader. 

15  Years  on  the  Market. 

Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work, 
even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  do  in  two  minutep.  Sent  to  any 
responsible  party  subject  to  approval,  who  will 
furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of 
responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Largest  and  Oldest  Manufacturers 

of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  38,  8YRACU8E,  N.  Y. 


ite= 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Beat  Machinery  at  Loweit  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


We  offer  you,  in  addition  to  our  Stationary  Engine, 

THE  *'  STERLING  ” 

GASOLINE  PORTABLE 

Having  all  the  advantages  of  the  “  Charter.” 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  FIFE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

M  auufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Sail- 
Glared  Sewer  Fipe,  Red  Fressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Uosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &c. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO 

■who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


Box  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along.the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


IN  SEEDING  DOWN  TO  GRA 


only  in  the  Hi 

OHIO  SEED  M 


iuid  form;  you  must  therefore  have 
KER  as  one  meeting  all  the  requirements, 


USHOUlOjSEAFiftTIllZtR'o?  such 

power  BO  IT  WILL  N0UR._ . -  . . _ 

grain  and  leave  a  residue  for  the  use  of 
the  grass  plant;  plants  take  nourishment 
a  fertilizer  of_great_solubility.  We  recommend  our 


CLEVELAND  DRY! 


CO.  CLEVELAND  0. 


SUBSTANTIAL,  COMPACT,  EFFECTIVE, 

8AFE,  RELIABLE,  DURABLE. 
Cut,  Description,  etc.,  on  application  to 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  26.  Sterling,  111 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH’Y 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS, 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 
THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
AURORA  ILL. -.CHICAGO  .-  DALtAS.TEX 


i9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREES. 


■T  ONE  JUS,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MOKE 
timber  with  ft  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  115,000  in  use.  Send  for  FRKK  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWINQ  MACHINE  CO..  . 

62-G6  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


mofrn 

OR  7R  buggy  wheels 

Jga/AOO'fO  WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don't  waste  money  repairing  old 
h  |  — wheels.  Get  our  prices.  Are  prepared 

|  - u'y^YlVVF  to  tire,  ltox,  paint  and  furnish 
Mi  V Jl  V \S  axles  for  wheels  of  all  sizes. 
‘•\/  //  W  WILMINCTON  WHEEL  CO. 

E s&toiJ&ijS**  (401  Union  St.)  Wilmington,  Del. 

OHMsseedCR 

1  Al*  ni  AIWA  #16.50.  Circulars  Free. 

lUL  rLU Wo  H.  PRAY,  CLOVE,  N. Y. 

C  Sows  all  kinds  Clover.  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Red  Top,  S 
?  Flax  and  all  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity,  evenly,  ac-  ) 

)  curately.  20  to  40  acres  a  day.  In  wet,  dry  or  windy  < 

>  weather.  Weight  40  lbs.  HOPPER  FOR  OATS.  WHEAT.  1 

)  Catalog  o.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS  ( 

JFllEE.  17  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH.^ 

■^b  \  Q  The  Double-Acting  Rams  open 

Jl  LxYi.vXlO  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More  water 
raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than  any  ram 
m  made.  No  stopping. 

faC  C.  HODGKINS  &  SONS,  Marlboro,  N  H. 

Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


rHAT  YOU  HAVE  LONG  SOUGHT  I 

The  “BOSS”  Flush  T-Bevel. 


Description.—  Disc  attached  to  blade  is 
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PUBLIC  SALES  OF  P0 LAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

AUCTIONS  FOR  PUREBRED  STOCK. 

How  Such  Sales  Are  Conducted. 

It  is  claimed  that  80  per  cent  of  all  the  swine  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  are  Poland-China.  Their 
overshadowing  of  all  other  breeds  in  numbers  in  the 
great  corn  and  hog  belt,  gives  strong  grounds  for 
such  a  claim.  They  are  the  product  of  the  judicious 
crossing  of  several  breeds,  careful  selection,  and 
Miami  Valley  corn  and  clover.  I  well  remember  when 
they  had  much  larger,  coarser  frames  than  now,  with 
large,  pendant  ears.  On  account  of  the  prodigious 
size  of  the  latter,  it  was  oftentimes  about  as  easy 
to  drive  them  backward  as  forward.  Formerly,  the 
color  was  spotted — white  and  black — frequently  they 
were  sandy  spotted.  Now  the  fashionable  color  is 
black,  with  white  points  like  the  Berkshire.  A  few 
years  ago,  their  faces  were  straight,  now  some  of  them 
are  dished  almost  as  much  as  the  Berkshire. 

For  a  few  years,  some  breeders  have  been  selling 
their  stock  at  public  sale.  The  original  object,  when 
public  sales  of 
this  breed  were 
first  introduced 
was  to  call  to- 
gether  the 
breeders,  get 
the  benefit  of 
competit  i  o  n  , 
and  have  every 
manseeforhim- 
self  what  he  was 
buying.  Then, 
if  any  dissatis¬ 
faction  arose 
with  the  pur¬ 
chase  after¬ 
wards,  the 
fault  rested 
with  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  A  pub¬ 
lic  sale  is  a 
good  place  to 
get  y.oung 
breeders  in 
competition 
— men  that  have 
more  money 
than  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  first  sales 
and  many 
others,  have 
been  so  success¬ 
ful  that  many  breeders  made  annual  sales,  instead  of 
selling  by  the  old  custom  of  private  sale.  While 
some  make  up  a  sale  in  good  faith,  sell  all  they  can 
get  a  bid  on,  and  offer  only  the  tops,  many  others 
make  up  sales  to  sell  what  they  have  left  after  a  sea¬ 
son’s  trade,  and  such  stock  as  they  do  not  care  to  sell 
under  guarantee — “  sight  unseen  ”  as  it  were — so  far 
as  the  purchaser  is  concerned,  he  not  seeing  the  stock 
till  it  is  set  off  at  his  railroad  station.  Such  men 
seek  a  suitable  locality  where  trains  arrive  a  short 
time  before  the  sale,  and  depart  shortly  after  it  is 
supposed  to  close,  giving  the  purchaser  no  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  stock  before  it  appears  in  the  sale  ring. 
Then,  possibly,  the  sale  pen  is  covered  a  few  inches 
deep  with  sawdust  or  tanbark.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  much  indiffer¬ 
ent  stock  is  disposed  of,  and  the  purchaser  takes  the 
risk. 

Often  the  sales  are  made  on  fair  grounds  where  the 
live  stock  buildings  can  be  used.  Many  Ohio  breeders 
ship  to  Springfield,  Ill.,  to  sell  their  stock.  When 
such  a  sale  is  made,  they  expect  to  have  principally 


breeders  for  customers.  The  success  of  the  Poland- 
China  sales  has  induced  breeders  handling  other 
breeds  to  make  public  sales.  Berkshires  were  sold  at 
Springfield,  Ill.  recently  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 
Chester  White  breeders  are  also  trying  the  plan.  At 
St.  Louis  during  the  fair  in  October,  a  car-load  of 
Tamworths  from  Canada  were  sold  at  auction.  In  a 
St.  Louis  paper,  I  see  advertised  21  public  sales  of 
Poland-China  swine,  besides  the  one  of  Tamworths 
above  mentioned.  Over  80  sold  at  Springfield  early 
in  August,  averaged  above  .$100  per  head,  one  sow 
selling  for  $1,300.  Even  more  extreme  prices  are 
claimed  in  the  Northwest.  Ohio  breeders  with  whom 
I  have  talked,  doubt  the  claims  made.  One  breeder 
said  that  times  were  hard,  and  these  extravagant 
prices  claimed  were  for  the  purpose  of  booming  sales. 

Recently  I  attended  a  sale  at  Bloomingburgh,  O.,  of  a 
breeder  who  has  been  at  the  business  for  27  years, 
and  has  sent  out  some  of  the  most  noted  Poland-China 
hogs  ever  produced  ;  62  animals  were  catalogued  and 
offered  for  sale,  which  was  strictly  on  the  square. 
The  effort  in  advertising  this  herd  was  to  reach 


breeders.  Aside  from  this,  bills  were  posted  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  Train  accommodations  were 
good,  giving  strangers  a  good  opportunity  to  examine 
the  stock  before  the  sale.  The  animals  were  placed 
in  convenient  pens  of  two  rows,  as  shown  in  Fig.  241. 
The  numbers  on  the  pens  corresponded  with  those  on 
metal  tags  in  the  animals’  ears,  and  these  with  the 
catalogue  numbers. 

At  12  o’clock,  a  free  lunch  was  served,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  full  man  is  in  a  happy  mood,  and  more 
inclined  to  grant  favors.  At  one  o’clock,  the  sale  be¬ 
gan.  Everything  was  sold  on  which  there  was  a  bid, 
and  no  bids  were  received  under  $10.  Forty-six  were 
sold  in  two  hours,  at  prices  ranging  from  $10  up  to 
$89,  averaging  $32.25.  The  stock  went  to  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Iowa,  besides  numerous 
animals  distributed  throughout  Ohio.  Some  of  the 
sales  were  made  by  letter  or  telegraph.  These  bids 
are  known  only  to  the  auctioneer,  who  marks  on  the 
catalogue  the  price  that  the  bidder  will  give  if  not 
sold  at  a  lower  one,  the  auctioneer  bidding  in  his 
stead.  There  was  a  telegraph  or  letter  bid  of  $150  on 


one  animal  that  sold  for  $75,  there  being  no  competing 
bids  to  carry  the  price  up  to  the  limit  of  the  offer. 
About  300  persons  were  present,  and  many  of  the 
boars  were  bought  by  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
country,  at  the  lower  prices,  for  use  on  their  farms  to 
produce  feeding  animals.  The  stock  was  in  fine 
condition,  and  the  accommodations  and  conveniences 
first-class. 

Fig.  241  shows  the  north  side  of  the  sale  tent,  and 
the  two  rows  of  pens  extending  out  from  the  tent  or 
awning.  On  the  west  side  of  the  barn,  there  was  an 
open  shed  in  which  were  placed  seats,  one  above  an¬ 
other.  Then  under  the  west  side  of  the  tent  were 
seats,  the  sale  pen  being  between  the  two.  The  sale 
pen  was  about  14  feet  wide  by  30  leet  long  ;  at  the 
north  end,  there  were  two  gateways,  one  for  the 
animal  to  pass  in  and  the  second  to  open  in  passing 
out.  While  one  animal  was  being  sold,  a  second  was 
placed  in  a  small  pen  next  to  the  entrance  gate.  When 
an  animal  was  sold,  it  was  passed  out  into  the  alley 
and  returned  to  its  pen.  In  this  way,  if  the  bidding 
was  rapid,  the  animals  could  be  sold  very  fast.  The 

auctionee  r 
stood  to  the 
right  of  the 
sale  pen,  as 
shown  in  the 
picture.  At  the 
time  the  photo- 
graph  was 
taken,  all  were 
giving  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the 
work  of  the 
auctioneer. 

J.  M.  JAMISON. 

R.  N.-Y.— 
These  public 
sales  of  stock 
have  not,  we 
believe,  become 
very  popular  in 
the  Ea  s  tern 
States.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  we 
had  an  account 
of  such  a  sale  at 
the  great  fair  at 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Some  fine  Berk¬ 
shires  were 
offered  at  auc¬ 
tion,  but  bids 
were  low,  and 
some  excellent 
animals  were  sold  for  about  the  price  of  hogs  intended 
for  pork.  We  would  like  to  see  these  public  sales 
encouraged,  not  only  for  live  stock,  but  for  other 
farm  products  as  well.  There  may  be  50  farmers  in  a 
section  selling  hay,  potatoes,  cheese,  apples,  or  other 
articles,  and  sending  them  to  commission  merchants 
in  distant  cities.  If  these  farmers  could  combine  and 
thus  insure  a  large  volume  of  uniform  products,  they 
might  have  business  enough  to  warrant  them  in  hold¬ 
ing  a  public  sale  in  their  market  town.  In  this  case, 
buyers  would  come  to  them  and  deal  direct  with 
them,  whereas  now  these  farmers  must  hunt  up  the 
buyers  and  take  more  than  their  share  of  the  risks. 
This  plan  appears  to  be  carried  out,  in  part  at  least, 
in  some  places,  and  there  are  other  places  where  it 
might  be  tried  with  a  reasonable  chance  for  success. 
Western  farmers  seem  to  have  been  more  successful 
with  such  enterprises  than  farmers  in  the  East. 
Western  farm  life  is  newer  and  fresher,  and  farmers 
have  found  it  easier  to  combine  for  social  or  business 
purposes.  After  all,  fair  combination  is  the  secret 
of  any  community  success. 


A  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE.  COMFORT  ON  A  RAINY  DAY.  Fig.  241. 
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PREPARING  ROSES  FOR  WINTER. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  roses  may  be  kept  over  winter 
out  of  doors.  Many  sorts  are  hardier  than  supposed, 
and  need  but  little  protection.  Many  plants  which 
die  through  the  winter  are  killed  by  too  much  care. 
One  of  the  most  common  errors  is  to  cover  the  plants 
too  early  in  the  season,  before  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  while  the  weather  is  still  far  from  very 
cold.  All  that  have  watched  their  rose  bushes  know 
that  the  chief  injury  to  them  in  the  winter  season 
occurs  toward  spring.  It  is  when  the  heat  of  the 
late  winter  sun  sets  the  sap  in  motion,  and  the  freez¬ 
ing  nights  follow,  that  the  bushes  are  injured.  In 
the  Middle  States,  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  cover 
roses  of  any  kind  until  after  New  Year’s.  By  that 
time,  their  shoots  are  well  ripened  and  able  to  with¬ 
stand  what  cold  they  may  encounter  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  if  covered  early. 

Tbe  hybrid  perpetuals,  or  June  roses,  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  need  no  covering  at  all  here,  near 
Philadelphia.  Perhaps  the  extreme  tips  will  be  hurt, 
but  there  is  rarely  more  to  be  cut  away  than  good 
pruning  requires  Usually,  the  shoots  are,  tied  together, 
their  tops  cut  off.  and  a  little  straw  tied  neatly  about 
them.  This  is  a  good  way  when  the  plants  are  on 
the  lawn  ;  but  when  they  are  in  cultivated  ground, 
the  work  is  as  well  done  by  bending  the  shoots  over 
and  covering  them  with  four  to  six  inches  of  soil. 
There  is  no  surer  covering  for  safety  than  this,  not 
only  for  roses,  but  for  every  kind  of  deciduous  shrub 
as  well. 

Everblooming  roses,  which  embrace  such  as  the 
Tea,  Noisette,  Bourbon,  China,  and  their  hybrids, 
must  have  some  protection,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 
many  suppose.  These  roses  do  not  bloom  from  the 
shoots  of  the  previous  season,  as  hybrids  do,  but  from 
fresh  ones  of  the  same  season.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
preserving  all  the  length  of  the  shoots.  In  fact, 
were  they  not  injured,  they  should  be  pruned  away 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  last  season’s  growth,  as 
better  flowers  succeed  such  a  cutting  back.  This 
being  the  case,  all  that  is  required  is  the  covering  of 
the  plants.  This  is  easily  done  by  placing  manure, 
leaves  or  soil  about  them,  to  about  a  foot  in  depth, 
doing  it  after  the  ground  has  frozen  solid,  and  remov¬ 
ing  it  when  spring  has  certainly  come  for  good. 

Pennsylvania.  Joseph  mbehan. 


VALUE  OF  THE  PERSIMMON. 

People  in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States 
have  little  knowledge  of  this  valuable  fruit.  I  have 
recently  corresponded  with  several  hundred  people  in 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  other  States,  in  regard  to 
the  persimmon,  and  am  surprised  to  find  how  largely 
it  is  grown  in  these  States,  and  how  highly  it  is 
prized.  I  hear  of  large  orchards  which  have  been 
planted  and  cared  for  the  same  as  our  apple  orchards. 
The  fruit  is  not  only  marketed  at  profitable  prices 
and  is  gaining  in  popularity  in  the  market,  but  the 
surplus  or  waste  is  used  for  fattening  swine,  which 
delight  to  feed  upon  the  fruit  not  only,  but  upon  the 
seeds,  which  are  particularly  nourishing.  Some 
American  persimmons  are  seedless.  In  the  States 
alluded  to,  the  persimmon  grows  wild  and  bears 
abundantly.  While  in  Virginia,  hunting  with  Prof. 
Van  Deman,  I  saw  a  tree  100  feet  tall,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  large  at  the  trunk,  which  was  heavily  laden 
with  fruit.  In  the  woods  near  by,  were  numerous 
smaller  trees,  which  were  equally  heavy  laden. 

The  fruit,  in  its  wild  State,  varies  in  size  from  that 
of  a  small  plum  to  larger  than  the  largest  plum.  We 
have  photographed  specimens  that  were  2%  inches  in 
diameter.  The  fruit  of  ordinary  size  is  shown  at  Fig. 
243.  These  large  persimmons  resemble  medium  sized 
tomatoes.  All  native  American  persimmons  that  I 
have  seen,  are  of  the  same  yellow  color,  which  turns 
darker  as  the  fruit  matures.  They  are  not  edible 
until  the  fruit  becomes  quite  soft.  On  the  trees,  the 
fruit  does  not  seem  to  rot,  but  condenses  and  hangs 
in  a  ripe  state  for  several  weeks.  The  persimmon  may 
be  gathered  when  quite  immature  and  hard,  in  which 
condition  it  may  be  shipped  in  boxes  or  barrels,  as 
readily  as  potatoes,  and  when  stored  in  cellars  or 
rooms,  the  fruit  will  gradually  ripen  to  perfection 
through  a  series  of  several  weeks.  This  peculiarity 
is  a  valuable  one,  enabling  the  persimmon  to  be 
shipped  long  distances  with  perfect  success. 

The  quality  of  all  American  persimmons,  which  I 
have  tested,  seems  to  be  very  much  the  same,  but 
those  which  have  been  a  long  time  ripening  upon  the 
tree,  and  have  become  condensed,  are  of  the  best 
quality.  I  am  very  fond  of  persimmons.  The  more 
I  eat  of  them,  the  more  I  like  the  quality.  The  first 
persimmon  eaten  is  so  peculiar,  and  such  a  novelty, 
that  you  may  not  be  tempted  to  further  indulgence, 
but  the  remembrance  in  the  mind  is  agreeable,  and 
the  more  you  eat,  the  fonder  you  become  of  this  fruit. 

Large  trees  of  persimmons  are  not  so  easily  trans¬ 


planted  as  some  other  trees,  but  trees  of  moderate 
size,  two  to  three  feet  high,  can  be  transplanted  with 
absolute  safety,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  recommend  planting  small  trees.  The  foliage 
of  the  persimmon  is  glossy,  and  the  tree  attractive, 
hence  I  should  plant  it  for  its  beauty  alone,  whether  it 
produced  fruit,  or  not.  Persimmon  trees  blossom  late 
in  the  spring,  after  danger  of  frost  is  past ;  there¬ 
fore,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  in  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit. 
It  is  such  fruit  trees,  that  blossom  early,  like  the 
peach,  which  are  uncertain  in  bearing  crops.  I  have 
been  experimenting  with  American  persimmons  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  find  them  entirely  hardy  here. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  chas.  A.  green. 


SWAMP  LANDS  AND  THEIR  RECLAMATION. 

'  Part  III. 

In  part  II. ,  I  described  how  a  great  deal  of  swamp 
land  had  been  caused  by  beavers  damming  the  streams, 
and  thus  flooding  the  adjacent  country.  The  ponds 
thus  caused  gradually  filled  up  with  vegetation  which, 
in  its  decay,  formed  the  soil  known  in  Michigan  as 
muck,  which  is  almost  purely  vegetable  matter.  In 
some  of  the  swamps,  especially  those  caused  by  the 
filling  of  lake  beds,  this  muck  is  of  great  depth.  I 
once,  when  locating  a  railroad  line,  sounded  the 
swamps  for  about  40  miles  along  the  line,  and  fre¬ 
quently  found  the  muck  from  50  to  60  feet  deep.  Sorne- 


SPECIMENS  OF  AMERICAN  PERSIMMONS.  Fig.  242. 


times  we  found  bodies  of  water  underlying  the  muck, 
making  a  good  place  for  the  railroad  to  avoid. 

These  high-lying  swamps  are  easily  reclaimed.  The 
surplus  water  is  readily  taken  away  by  open  ditches 
or  drains,  and  not  very  many  of  them  are  needed  at 
that,  where  no  springs  are  encountered.  A  main  ditch 
should  be  laid  along  the  best  route,  large  enough  to 
carry  away  any  rainfall  that  may  come,  before  it  has 
time  seriously  to  damage  the  crops.  I  never  knew  a 
main  drain  to  be  made  too  large,  but  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  too  small.  There  is  no  more  danger  of  a 
main  drain  being  made  too  large  than  there  is  of  a 
man  eating  too  much  of  a  food  that  he  does  not  like. 

In  laying  out  a  drain  of  any  considerable  extent, 
several  things  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  if  the 
drain  is  to  do  its  best  work,  which  are  too  often  over¬ 
looked  or  else  actively  opposed  by  the  land  owner. 
The  drain  should,  as  a  general  principle,  follow  the 
lowest  ground,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  natural 
flow  of  water.  In  some  cases,  the  natural  watercourse 


DIGGING  OUT  AN  OLD  DITCH.  Fig.  243. 


will  absolutely  control  the  location  of  the  drain,  but 
as  a  rule,  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  follow  all  its  sinuosities. 
The  drain  should  be  made  as  straight  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  cutting  off  the  short  bends  in  the  water¬ 
course  where  practicable,  and  thus  getting  the  short¬ 
est  feasible  line  between  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
of  the  drain.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  the  efficient  working  of  a  drain  whether 
this  be  done  or  not.  Every  bend  in  a  drain  obstructs, 
more  or  less,  the  flow  of  water,  and  reduces  its 
velocity,  hence  reduces  its  carrying  capacity.  When 
a  bend  in  the  line  must  be  made,  join  the  straight 
stretches  by  a  gentle  curve,  thus  easing  off  the  flow 
of  water.  Never  permit  a  square  corner  or  an  acute 
angle  in  the  ditch.  A  square  turn  will  reduce  the 
carrying  capacity  of  a  ditch  one-half  or  more. 

Aside  from  the  retarding  action  of  the  bends  on 
the  flow  of  water,  the  length  of  the  drain  makes  a 
big  difference  in  its  carrying  capacity.  Suppose  that 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  drain  are  fixed  points, 
and  their  difference  in  height  or  level  is  two  feet.  In 
other  words,  that  is  the  fall  in  the  drain.  It  will  re¬ 
main  the  same  two  feet,  no  matter  what  distance  is 
passed  over  between  those  points.  Suppose  that,  by 
the  nearest  line,  the  distance  between  the  two  points 


is  40  rods,  and  by  another  route  following  farm  or 
lot  lines,  the  distance  is  increased  to  80  rods.  Then 
by  the  longer  line,  the  relative  fall  is  only  half  as 
great  as  by  the  shorter,  as  it  has  to  go  twice  as  far  to 
get  the  same  amount  of  fall,  and  the  velocity  will  be 
decreased  in  proportion.  So,  water  coming  into  tbe 
upper  end  of  the  drain  will  not  only  lose  half  or  more 
of  its  speed  by  reason  of  the  distance  and  the  bends, 
but  it  will  have  twice  as  far  to  go  as  it  would  by  the 
shorter  line,  thus  rendering  the  long  line  less  than 
one-fourth  as  efficient  as  the  shorter  one.  Yet  I  have 
been  importuned,  time  and  again,  when  locating 
drains,  to  abandon  a  short  line  because  it  ran  angling 
across  lots,  and  adopt  a  loner  line  because  it  followed 
farm  or  lot  lines.  If  efficient  drainage  is  wanted, 
take  the  shortest  line.  If  it  is  more  important  to 
have  square  fields  than  it  is  to  have  good  drainage, 
then  take  the  longer  line. 

□  As  an  engineer,  I  have  frequently  been  called  on 
to  locate  drains  for  drain  commissioners,  through 
lands  which  bad  already  been  partially  surface 
drained  by  little  shallow  ditches  dug  by  the  land 
owners.  These  ditches  generally  follow  the  natural 
water  course  in  all  its  windings,  or  at  best,  cut  off  a 
few  of  the  worst  bends.  The  land  owners  almost 
always  ask  the  drain  commissioner  to  locate  the  per¬ 
manent  drain  along  the  line  of  these  ditches,  or  else 
to  put  it  in  the  lot  line  and,  generally,  he  will  do  it. 
The  land  owner  generally  thinks  that  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  construct  the  drain  along  the  line  of  the 
old  ditch  than  it  will  to  straighten  it,  and  that  is 
where  he  is  mistaken.  In  the  first  place,  the  crooked 
line  is  longer.  In  the  second  place,  the  old  ditch 
has  not  appreciably  lessened  the  amount  of  earth  to 
be  moved,  as  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  248,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  show  a  cross  section  of  the  old  ditch  with 
the  earth  that  is  cast  out  of  it  and  also  to  show  its 
relation  to  the  new  ditch.  All  the  earth  is  there  to 
be  moved  just  the  same,  but  a  part  of  it  is  on  the 
bank  cf  the  cld  ditch  instead  of  in  it.  Lastly,  an  old 
ditch  line  is  more  likely  to  have  its  banks  occupied  by 
willows  and  similar  brush  and  trees,  than  the  land 
away  from  it.  f.  uodgman. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. 


SUCCESS  IN  EARLY  LAMB  RAISING. 

The  time  has  passed  when  our  farmers  can  make 
much  money  in  raising  grain  and  hay  for  sale.  Com¬ 
petition  is  so  great  that  he  who  would  have  best  suc¬ 
cess,  must  raise  something  that  requires  skill  and  a 
superior  degree  of  intelligence.  In  New  York  State, 
a  few  are  making  a  success  of  raising  lambs  for  the 
early  market.  This  is  an  industry  that  has  not  been, 
up  to  the  present  time,  overdone,  and  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  lambs  in  time,  have 
realized  a  good  profit. 

A  part  of  our  sales  of  lambs  Last  winter  was  as 


follows  : 

December  21 — two  lambs  at  $9 . $18.00 

December  21 — one  lamb  at  $6 .  6.00 


The  one  lamb  for  which  $6  were  received  was  the 
largest  one,  was  too  large  for  the  time  of  year,  hence 
the  lower  price.  Our  next  consignment  was  as  follows: 


February  28— Four  lambs  at  $7 . $28.00 

February  28— One  lamb  at  $6.50 . •. .  6.50 


We  continued  sending  lambs  every  week  or  ten  days 
until  May  6,  when  the  last  were  sent,  bringing  52  50 
each.  The  average  price  obtained  for  all  the  lambs 
sent  was  about  $5.  This  price  for  lambs  from  six  to 
seven  weeks  old,  enables  one  to  realize  a  fair  degree 
of  profit. 

Success  can  only  be  assured  by  the  most  careful 
attention  to  details.  A  warm  place  must  be  provided 
for  the  sheep,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  their  shelter  during  cold  weather.  Ventilation 
of  their  quarters  must  be  provided,  and  all  direct 
draughts  on  the  sheep  be  excluded.  Before  lambing, 
feed  lightly  of  grain  and  roots  Heavy  feeding  would 
cause  trouble  with  the  udder.  After  the  lamb  is 
dropped,  then  the  grain  ration  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  and  roots  or  ensilage  fed  in  increased 
amounts,  the  purpose  being  to  stimulate  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  for  upon  this  the  growth  of  the  lamb  depends. 
Keep  the  lambs  growing  from  the  start,  and  keep 
them  laying  on  fat  for,  no  matter  how  large  the  lamb, 
unless  fat  and  in  prime  condition,  he  will  not  bring 
the  best  price. 

When  the  lamb  weighs  from  35  to  50  pounds,  he  is 
large  enough,  and  if  fat,  will  sell  well.  Dressing 
should  be  done  by  an  expert,  for  the  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  when  offered  for  sale,  may  make  a  difference 
of  $2  or  53  in  price  obtained.  It  is  best  before  send¬ 
ing  a  lot  to  market,  to  correspond  with  a  commission 
merchant,  and  get  information  as  to  when  he  can 
best  handle  them.  Early  lamb-raising  is  a  paying 
business  to  him  who  has  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skill.  There  is  but  little  danger  of  the  market 
becoming  overstocked.  l.  a.  clinton. 

New  York. 
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A  MOSS-BACKED  CONNECTICUT  PASTURE. 

HOW  TO  TONE  IT  UP. 

For  several  years,  patches  of  moss  have  begun  to  appear  on 
several  of  my  outlying,  upland  pastures,  some  of  them  widely 
separated.  The  soil  is  a  dry  loam,  well  adapted  to  rye,  on  which  I 
have  formerly  seen  a  fine  growth  of  White  clover.  These  patches 
have  spread  gradually,  until  they  appear  formidable,  in  two 
cases,  covering,  probably,  two  acres  each  with  a  coat  of  moss  so 
thick,  in  many  places,  that  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  appears. 
Probably  the  best  remedy  would  be  thorough  cultivation,  but  at 
my  advanced  age,  I  do  not  wish  to  plow  much,  relying  upon 
grass  mainly  for  an  income.  Besides,  part  of  the  land  is  so  full 
of  rocks  that  improvement  in  that  way  is  about  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  made  applications  to  parts  of  it,  of  ashes,  muriate 
of  potash,  and  bone  meal;  also  air-slaked  lime,  without  appre¬ 
ciable  results.  What  can  be  done  for  it?  Probably  some 
will  say,  “  Plant  it  to  forest  trees.”  But  an  acre  of  vigorous 
sprout  land  can  be  bought  in  this  vicinity,  for  much  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  planting  an  acre  of  trees.  C.  m.  n. 

Litchfield  County,  Conn. 

Stir  the  Moss  Up. 

The  process  I  should  adopt  is  very  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  Much  of  my  land  has  been  subject  to  that 
kind  of  growth  ;  at  least  one-third  of  my  16-acre  field 
was  nearly  covered  with  moss  when  I  commenced 
operations  upon  it,  so  I  can  sympathize  with  C.  M.  N., 
for  his  land,  certainly,  cannot  be  any  rougher  in 
rocks  than  mine  was. 

I  would  use  a  Steel-frame  Reversible  Cutaway  har¬ 
row  with  special  heavy  disks,  five  feet  long  which  can 
be  handled  by  two  horses.  With  that  machine,  he 
could  entirely  destroy  the  moss  and  secure  a  new 
growth  of  such  grass  as  he  may  desire  to  plant.  I 
suggest  this  short,  five-foot  machine 
with  strong,  heavy  disks  for  the  reason 
that  he  can  get  around  among  the 
rocks  much  better,  and  I  suggest 
that  he  have  a  Reversible  harrow  for 
the  reason  that  he  can  go  over  his 
field  at  one  operation  and  haul  the 
soil  away  from  the  rocks  and  stones, 
and  the  next  time  over,  by  reversing  it, 
throw  it  towards  them,  weighting  the 
harrow  sufficiently  to  cut  through  the 
moss  and  sod,  whatever  there  might  be. 

He  can  thus  certainly  kill  out  all  the 
moss,  because  moss  will  not  stand  culti¬ 
vation.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  sow  any 
grass  seed,  he  will  get  the  natural 
wild  grass,  which  will  immediately  fol¬ 
low  that  class  of  cultivation,  unless  he 
desires  to  seed  with  clover  or  some 
tame  grasses.  I  have  found  that  it  was 
of  no  use  to  put  commercial  fertilizers 
on  that  class  of  land  without  cultivation. 

The  land  must  be  stirred,  now  and  then, 
to  get  sunlight  and  air  ;  by  a  liberal  use 
of  these  strong  Cutaway  harrows  the 
surface  assumes  new  life  and,  with  but 
little  artificial  aid,  will  make  quite  a 
crop.  It,  however,  will  pay  well  to  use 
yard  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers  to 
aid  all  crops,  and  use  them  liberally,  and  it  pays  to 
clear  the  land  from  rocks.  george  m.  Clark. 

Connecticut. 

Break  Up  and  Use  Lime. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  feasible  plan  of 
getting  this  land  into  good,  pasturable  condition,  un¬ 
less  it  be  plowed  or  broken  up  in  some  other  way.  If 
it  is  too  rough  to  plow,  it  may  be  possible,  by  employ¬ 
ing  a  movable  fence  and  a  large  number  of  swine  in 
a  small  inclosure,  to  force  them  to  do  the  work  by 
degrees.  After  the  turf  has  been  thoroughly  broken 
up  by  the  swine,  or  after  plowing,  I  would  by  all 
means  recommend  an  application  of  2  %  to  3  tons  of 
air-slaked  lime  per  acre,  which  should  be  harrowed 
in;  C.  M.  N.  might  use  to  advantage  in  connection 
with  it,  Slag  meal  or  Thomas  Phosphate  Slag,  so- 
called,  at  the  rate  of  from  1,500  pounds  to  a  ton  per 
acre.  In  addition  to  this,  a  little  top-dressing  each 
year,  supplemented  by  a  top-dressing  of  wood  ashes 
once  in  six  or  seven  years,  would,  probably,  keep  the 
land  in  good  condition.  If  Thomas  Slag  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  the  same  or  a  somewhat  larger 
amount  of  fine  ground  bone  or  fine  ground  phosphate 
rock  would,  doubtless,  be  advisable. 

Having  once  broken  up  the  land  and  given  it  a  good 
dressing  with  lime  supplemented  with  potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  I  believe  it  will  be  possible 
to  keep  out  the  moss.  That  is  what  has  been  done 
on  several  acres  of  the  Experiment  Station  farm  at 
Kingston,  on  light  sandy  loam.  On  a  heavier,  clayey 
piece  of  land,  which  was  practically  a  bed  of  moss, 
by  the  use  of  lime,  a  magnificent  crop  of  beets  has 
been  grown,  where,  without  it,  it  was  impossible  to 
grow  them,  and  the  land  where  the  clover  was  sown 
in  the  spring,  is  perfectly  covered  with  as  fine  a  stand 
as  one  could  wish  to  see.  Upon  the  plot  beside  it, 
which  received  the  same  treatment  (that  is  the  same 
cultivation  and  manuring  with  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen)  with  the  exception  of  the  lime,  the 
moss  is  coming  in  abundantly,  and  the  clover  is  grad¬ 


ually  turning  yellow  and  disappearing,  and  I  suspect 
that,  in  a  year  or  two,  the  land  will  be  back  in  its 
original  condition  in  spite  of  all  the  potash,  super¬ 
phosphate  and  nitrogen  that  we  may  apply. 

C.  M.  N.  may  be  frightened  at  the  first  cost  of  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid,  but  after  the  first  year,  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  required  to  keep  the  soil  in  con¬ 
dition  will,  probably,  be  very  small,  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  eight  or  ten  years,  the  net  cost  for 
the  entire  time  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  preclude 
profit,  provided  there  be  moisture  enough  to  support 
the  grass  crop.  h.  j.  wheeler. 

R.  I.  Experiment  Station. 

Advice  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts. 

Apply  from  20  to  40  bushels  of  properly  slaked  lime 
per  acre.  Be  sure  that  it  is  not  air-slaked  when  pur¬ 
chased.  The  following  directions  may  serve  to  assist 
in  properly  transforming  the  lime  from  “  stone  lime  ” 
into  lime  so  fine  and  dry,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
shovel  it.  Purchase  stone  or  unslaked  lime,  place  it 
at  regular  intervals  over  the  field,  5  to  10  bushels  in  a 
pile,  and  cover  lightly  with  earth  to  exclude  the  air 
and  hold  the  moisture.  If  the  soil  be  quite  dry,  three 
to  four  pailfuls  of  water  should  be  poured  over  each 
heap  before  it  is  covered  ;  usually,  the  soil  furnishes 
enough  moisture  to  slake  the  lime  within  a  few  days. 
Load  the  material  on  a  stoneboat  or  sled,  and  spread 
from  one  side,  with  the  wind,  as  evenly  as  possible. 
To  save  the  hands  and  face,  take  the  precaution  to 
oil  them  liberally  before  beginning  to  work.  Pains 


should  be  taken  to  have  the  lime  in  the  hydrated  or 
caustic  state,  as  it  is  far  more  active  than  carbonate 
or  air-slaked  lime. 

Apply  early  in  the  spring,  and  sow  one  pound  of 
White  clover,  one  of  Red  clover,  and  12  to  15  pounds 
of  Timothy  seed  per  acre.  In  addition,  apply  100  to 
150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  With  a  com¬ 
mon  spike- tooth  harrow,  scarify  the  ground  until  the 
surface  is  thoroughly  broken  up  and  the  soil  aerated. 
Then  roll.  Unless  the  land  be  extremely  dry,  and  the 
plants  fail  for  want  of  moisture,  this  treatment 
should  result  in  covering  the  land,  in  the  course  of 
one  or  two  years,  with  a  fairly  good  sod. 

In  future  years,  if  a  little  Timothy  could  be  sown 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  land  treated  to  a 
light  dressing  of  farmyard  manures,  it  would  serve 
to  thicken  the  grass  and  to  maintain  it  during  dry 
weather.  Without  any  doubt,  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
available  nitrogen,  is  sour,  hence  the  inferior  plants 
are  able  to  crowd  out  the  superior  ones.  Make  the 
conditions  superior,  and  superior  plants  will  be  able 
to  crowd  out  the  inferior  ones. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station,  N.  Y. 

Must  Be  Reseeded. 

Probably  the  large  amount  of  moss  that  has  accumu¬ 
lated  on  C.  M.  N.’s  soil  has  killed  out  the  grass,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reseed  in  some  way  before  a 
great  amount  of  feed  can  be  produced.  In  case  he 
does  not  desire  to  plow  and  cultivate,  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  400  or  500  pounds  of  fine-ground  raw  or 
steamed  bone,  and  500  or  600  pounds  per  acre  of  air- 
slaked  lime,  both  to  be  applied  this  fall.  As  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  snow  is  gone  from  the  fields,  sow  at 
the  rate  per  acre  of  five  pounds  of  Red  clover,  five 
pounds  of  cleaned  small  Red-top  (Rhode  Island  Bent), 
and  15  pounds  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  If  the  soil  be 
moist  at  the  time  and  immediately  after  sowing  the 
seed,  a  considerable  part  of  it  will  grow,  even  though 
no  effort  be  made  to  incorporate  it  with  the  soil. 

Storrs  (Connecticut)  Ex.  Station.  c.  s.  phelps. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Unseasonable  Questions. — Permit  me  to  suggest 
the  discussion  of  methods  and  results  out  of  season  ; 
for  instance,  on  page  688,  you  show  a  Help  in  Binding 
Corn.  Had  I  had  that  a  month  earlier,  it  would  have 
saved  me  $15.  Now  I  would  like  to  know,  What 
cutter  did  you  use  ?  What  are  its  faults,  if  any,  and 
its  good  points  ?  Did  you  use  a  corn  harvester  ? 
What  are  its  good  points  and  faults  ?  What  power 
did  you  use  for  running  your  cutter  ?  Also  what 
varieties  of  corn  ?  These  questions  apply  to  putting 
in  ensilage.  I  would  ask  discussion  by  men  who  do 
business  on  a  large  scale,  and  have  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  these  different  lines.  it.  F.  s. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Starting  a  Cranberry  Bog.  —  Last  week,  I  called 
on  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  found  him  pick¬ 
ing  cranberries.  He  has  a  bog  12x16  feet;  he  had 
already  picked  two  pecks,  and  was  scarcely  half  over 
the  ground.  At  this  rate,  a  square  rod  of  ground 
would  yield  fully  five  pecks  of  fruit,  or  200  bushels 
per  acre.  I  have  a  strip  of  moist  intervale  land  on 
my  farm  that  would  be  suitable  for  growing  cranber¬ 
ries,  and  would  like  to  have  some  information  as  to 
the  best  method  of  preparing  the  ground,  setting  and 
cultivating  the  plants.  My  land  is  now  an  old 
meadow,  producing  a  rank  growth  of  wild  grass,  and 
has  an  open  ditch  extending  through  the  center  of  it 
which  clogs  up  with  ice  and  snow  in  the  spring, 
causing  the  land  to  be  very  wet  until 
the  ground  is  entirely  thawed  out. 
Vermont.  c  w.  scarff. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

The  Boiken  Apple. — Mr.  S.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard  recently  sent  us  specimens  of  the 
Boiken  apple,  of  which  he  says  :  “  We 
imported  this  variety  several  years  since, 
from  Austria,  and  have  now  had  it  in 
bearing  for  five  consecutive  years.  It  is 
an  annual  bearer  of  great  productive¬ 
ness,  making  in  all  instances,  very 
fine,  smooth  fruit.  It  is  possessed  of  a 
foliage  so  perfect  and  rugged  as  ap¬ 
parently  to  be  impervious  to  the  action 
of  fungi ;  hence,  spraying  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  seems  entirely  unnecessary  with 
this  variety.  The  fruit,  for  a  heavy 
apple,  hangs  to  the  tree  remarkably 
well  ;  indeed,  it  shows  no  disposition 
to  drop.  As  a  long  keeping  variety,  it 
has  no  superior,  and  develops  quality  as 
it  matures.  It  is  quite  inclined  to  show 
a  bright  red  cheek  upon  the  sunny  side, 
and  as  the  skin  develops  into  an  attrac¬ 
tive  yellow,  it  gives  it  quite  a  desirable 
appearance  as  it  matures.  We  believe 
that  it  has  no  equal  for  culinary  purposes  in  the  spring, 
when  at  its  best.  In  short,  it  has  many  character¬ 
istics  that  may  commend  it  as  a  valuable  sort  in  the 
commercial  orchard.”  A  photograph  of  a  half-section 
of  this  apple  is  shown  at  Fig.  244. 

Disinfection  After  Tuberculosis. 

I  have  the  assurance  of  the  State  Veterinarian,  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson,  that  in  Pennsylvania,  the  premises 
from  which  tuberculous  animals  are  removed  by 
State  authority,  are  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  that 
infected  cattle  are  never  killed,  or  post-mortem  exam¬ 
inations  held,  in  places  frequented  by  other  cattle. 
No  knowledge  of  the  methods  practiced  by  the  New 
England  Cattle  Commissions  has  come  to  me  save 
through  the  article  of  Mr.  Cushman,  page  656,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  most  practices  are  not  as  bad  as 
those  pictured  by  him.  Trustworthy  information 
assures  me  that,  wherever  Prof.  James  Law,  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  had  to  deal  with  tuberculous  cattle  under 
State  authority,  he  was  very  strict  as  regards  disin¬ 
fection  of  the  premises  previously  frequented  by  dis¬ 
eased  cattle.  My  own  observation  has  been  very 
limited  in  this  matter,  I  having  witnessed  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  but  few  animals  ;  these,  however,  were 
slaughtered  and  examined  at  the  edge  of  a  pit  dug  to 
receive  the  carcasses,  and  the  whole  buried  at  the 
close  of  the  examination.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Cush¬ 
man  is  quite  right  in  demanding  more  rigid  laws  con¬ 
cerning  disinfection.  This  should  be  done  by,  or 
under  the  direct  supervision  of,  State  authority,  and 
not  be  left  to  those  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  agents  used  in  disinfection,  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  germs  they  seek  to  destroy.  It  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in 
disinfecting  the  stables  formerly  occupied  by  badly 
diseased  animals.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  emin¬ 
ent  authorities  is  that  the  existing  laws  concerning 
tuberculosis  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
need  further  support  in  providing  a  more  thorough 
system  of  inspection,  more  rig'd  laws  concerning  the 
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disinfection  of  premises  occupied  by  diseased  animals, 
and  proper  provisions  for  their  enforcement. 

Pennsylvania  Agrl.  College.  geo.  c.  watson. 

Beating  Coat  Trusts  with  Corn  Cobs. 

Such  times  as  the  present  tend  greatly  to  increase 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  of  economy.  A 
former  neighbor  residing  in  an  adjoining  county,  has, 
this  year,  got  the  best  of  the  Coal  Trust,  by  building 
a  furnace  to  heat  his  house,  using  corn  cobs  as  fuel. 
Tons  of  cobs  have  gone  to  waste  upon  his  place,  here¬ 
tofore,  and  he  was  running  two  coal  stoves,  at  a  cost 
of  from  $40  to  $50  per  winter.  The  sale  of  the  coal 
stoves  ($25)  with  $15  additional,  paid  for  the  furnace 
complete. 

To  commence  with,  he  made  a  simple  flue  of  fire 
brick  in  the  center  of  his  cellar  2x2x4 K  feet,  inside 
measure.  At  one  end,  an  ordinary  cast-iron  door  and 
frame  were  put  in  ;  at  the  other,  a  brick  chimney  (see 
Pig.  245)  was  built  connecting  with  the  old  chimney. 
This  was  inclosed  by  a  square  room  five  feet  wide  by 
seven  feet  long  and  five  feet  high,  inside  measure, 
the  walls  made  of  building  stone  one  foot  thick. 
The  front  wall  was  built,  of  course,  even  with 
the  furnace  or  flue  door.  The  space  in  this  room 
not  occupied  by  the  flue,  was  then  filled  with  large 
cobblestones  to  hold  the  heat,  and  he  says  that 
these  will  hold  the  heat  for  six  hours  after  the 
fire  is  entirely  out.  With  the  addition  of  a  few 
sticks  of  hard  wood  during  the  coldest  nights  of 
winter,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  his  whole  house  thor¬ 
oughly  warm  (much  better  than  by  stoves)  at  no  ac¬ 
tual  cost  except  a  little  time  during  the  slack  months 
of  the  year.  d.  n. 

Rochelle,  Ill. 

Burning  Corn  in  Nebraska. 

We  frequently  read  in  the  political  papers  that 
farmers  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  using  good  corn 
for  fuel  in  place  of  coal.  A  friend  in  Lincoln,  Neb., 
sends  us  the  following  note  concerning  this  practice. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  readers  concern¬ 
ing  it : 

Little,  if  any,  corn  is  being  burned  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  It  seems  to  me  very  evident,  however, 
that  there  must  be  many  locations  where  it  would  be 
economy  to  buru  it.  Corn  is  selling  here  in  Lincoln 
for  about  13  cents  for  75  pounds  of  ears,  sometimes  as 
low  as  11  cents.  At  13  cents,  this  would  be  about 
$3,50  per  ton  of  ears.  Pennsylvania  hard  coal  now 
sells  at  $8.50  per  ton,  while  there  are  some  very  cheap 
soft  coals  that  can  be  got  at,  perhaps,  $3.50  to  $5  per 
ton.  Farther  west  in  the  State  the  corn  is  worth 
less,  probably,  not  over  10  cents  in  some  places,  while 
eastern  coal,  at  least,  must  be  higher.  Now  the 
problem  depends  upon  the  heating  value  of  corn,  and 
that  I  don’t  know,  neither  have  I  found  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer,  though  I  have  talked  with  those  who 
have  burned  it  to  a  limited  extent.  I  suspect  that 
little,  if  any,  corn  will  be  burned  near  the  railroads, 
but  suppose  that  you  were  10  miles  away  from  the 
place  to  sell  your  corn  and  to  buy  your  coal,  and  had 
to  make  two  or  three  trips  to  effect  the  exchange  !  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  only  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  burn  the  corn. 

“  For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  more  hesitancy  in  using  for  fuel  a  material  which 
the  consumer  can  replace  at  will,  than  in  using  a 
decreasing  supply  of  one  that  cannot  be  replaced.  It 
appears  to  me  merely  a  business  problem. 

“  Farmers  get  one  cent  less  for  shelled  corn  than 
for  unshelled.  Cobs  form  the  staple  kindling  wood 
and  light  fuel  of  this  section,  and  are  sold  by  the 
elevators.  Loads  of  them  stand  on  the  street  corners 
every  day  in  the  year,  I  suppose.  We  usually  pay 
$1.50  per  double-box  load  for  them  delivered.” 


ABOUT  HONEST  PACKING  OF  APPLES. 

The  Rurai,  New-Yorker  advocates  honest  packing 
as  the  only  method  of  obtaining  the  best  prices,  but 
we  are  beginning  to  question,  in  this  year  of  low 
prices,  if  it  pays  to  handle  the  apples  as  though  they 
were  eggs.  For  years,  we  have  taken  a  pride  in 
honest  packing,  and  our  fruit,  sorted  in  the  orchard 
into  barrels,  is  divided  into  choice,  seconds  and  wind¬ 
falls.  Some  of  our  neighbors  carry  theirs  to  the 
barn,  after  shaking  them  down,  sort  into  firsts  and 
seconds,  mixing  in  the  windfalls,  and  realize  as  much 
as  we  do.  This  morning,  after  seeing  the  returns,  I 
sent  word  to  the  commission  men  that  it  did  not  pay 
to  be  honest  in  fruit  packing,  except  for  the  approval 
of  one’s  conscience. 

Middlemen  are  not  sufficiently  discriminating,  and 
it  is  likely  to  demoralize  those  who  would  act  on  the 
square.  In  the  Montreal  market,  our  own  “  choice” 
and  “windfalls”  have  brought  a  difference  of  only  25 
to  30  cents  ;  yet  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  cost  of  picking,  and  in  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  different  apples.  When  apples  are  so  very  cheap 
and  labor  just  as  dear,  it  makes  one  think  over  the 


results  and  wonder  whether  it  pays  to  make  such 
careful  consignments.  To  see  that  the  work  is  so 
managed  requires  more  sacrifices  than  mere  money 
getting.  Members  of  our  own  family  who  have  the 
packing  and  supervision,  must  neglect  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  every  social  duty.  It  is  simply  a  time  to  eat, 
sleep  and  work  with  such  long  hours  as  no  factory 
inspector  would  allow,  while  to  stand  all  day  and 
pack  apples  is  more  injurious  than  the  regulations  of 
the  strictest  floorwalker  in  a  dry  goods  store,  where 
the  girls  in  warmed  rooms,  protected  from  the 
weather,  do  not  have  to  stand  any  longer  hours.  Is 
there  frost,  white  and  glistening  ?  Barrels  must  be 
taken  out  and  “set”,  to  be  ready  for  the  tardy  pickers 
who  must  find  some  one  ready  for  them.  Does  it 
come  a  shower?  The  pickers  go  home  quickly,  but 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  work  must  risk  a 
wetting  to  cover  barrels,  and  empty  baskets  before 
they  can  leave  the  orchard.  Is  there  a  rainy  day 
when  pickers  do  not  appear  ?  There  are  always 
“  windfalls”  waiting  in  the  draughty  barn  to  be 
wiped,  sorted  and  filled  into  barrels,  and  so  it  goes  on. 

“  Marry  a  fruit  grower  1  ”  said  a  girl  who  had  picked 
fruit  all  her  life.  “  It  would  be  only  jumping  out  of 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  !  ”  And  no  one  could 
blame  the  decison  who  knew  the  circumstances.  And 
added  to  all  this,  while  prices  are  so  low  as  to  pay 
the  grower  a  poor  and  hard-earned  living,  comes  the 
knowledge  that,  in  the  markets,  there  is  not  sufficient 
value  placed  upon  careful  packing  and  honest  deal¬ 
ing.  So  if,  in  future  years,  we  shake  them  down,  we 
hope  that  there  will  be  some  device  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  apple,  for  it  always  seems  vandalism 
to  see  the  beautiful  fruit  fall  to  the  ground  at  the 
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risk  of  striking  stones  and  receiving  bruises  and  cuts. 

Such  a  season  is  almost  uncanny  in  its  overplus  of 
fruit,  and  causes  much  comment.  But,  perhaps, 
another  season  may  be  one  of  scarcity,  and  so  we  may 
as  well  take  the  good  the  gods  provide,  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  But  we  want  higher  appreciation  and  bet¬ 
ter  returns  for  careful  packing,  in  order  to  feel  any 
encouragement.  Annie  l.  jack. 

Quebec,  Canada. 


“PRIZE  BUTTER ”  ARTICLES  REVIEWED. 

AN  EXPERT  DRAWS  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  series  of  answers  as  to  how  the  best  butter  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  on  page  730,  was  made  is  very 
interesting  and  very  encouraging.  Encouraging  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  that  all  these  good  buttermakers,  with 
slight  variations,  followed  the  same  general  line  of 
approved  practice,  thus  showing  that  butter  making 
is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  an  exact  science,  instead  of 
empirical  rule  of  thumb  and  old  wives’  notions  ;  and 
encouraging,  also,  because  it  shows  that  no  ration  or 
breed  of  cows,  or  manner  of  taking  the  cream,  or  kind 
of  churn,  has  a  monopoly  of  fine  butter  production. 
It  is  especially  encouraging  to  the  dairy  studen  i,  be¬ 
cause,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  man  who  secured  the 
highest  score,  was  the  one  who  followed  most  closely 
and  completely  the  latest  teachings  of  the  scientific 
dairymen — the  men  who  are  sometimes  called  “  theor¬ 
ists  ”  and  sometimes  terms  very  much  less  elegant 
and  respectful. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  selection  of  cows  fresh  in  lacta¬ 
tion  is  an  important  point.  The  addition  of  grain 
feed  to  pasture  grass  surely  results  in  better  body 
and,  sometimes,  better  flavored  butter,  while  im¬ 
mediate  cooling  and  aeration  of  the  milk  are  univers¬ 
ally  admitted  to  be  of  advantage,  If  a  man  who  had 


formed  his  ideas  of  buttermaking  from  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  reports,  from  farm  institutes,  from 
dairy  school  lectures  and  from  the  best  practical 
makers,  should  read  these  replies,  he  would  be 
strengthened  in  his  faith. 

The  symposium  merely  reiterates  these  facts,  viz., 
that,  while  the  separator  offers  very  decided  advan¬ 
tages,  both  in  completeness  of  creaming,  and  in  the 
labor  required  to  care  for  the  milk  of  a  large  dairy, 
yet  the  necessary  superiority  in  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  little,  if  any.  It  also  shows  that,  where 
everything  is  favorable,  butter  of  the  highest  quality 
can  be  made  from  the  shallow  pan  and  the  dash  churn. 
It  does  not  indicate,  however,  that  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  these  methods  are  far  greater.  Fine  butter, 
under  these  conditions,  shows  what  can  be  done, 
rather  than  what  generally  is  done. 

About  every  prominent  breed  was  represented  in 
the  prize  list,  and  this  only  shows  what  partisans 
(especially  of  the  Channel  Island  breeds)  have  never 
been  willing  to  admit,  that  no  man  living  can  tell 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  by  inspecting  any  sam¬ 
ple  of  butter,  from  what  breed  it  was  made.  Color 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  solidity,  vary  with  individuals 
and  breeds,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  general  state¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  man  wrote  to  a 
dairy  journal  wanting  to  know  how  much  more  his 
butter  would  bring  in  the  general  market,  providing 
he  replaced  his  native  herd  with  Jerseys.  The  paper 
very  properly  replied  that  there  was  no  probability 
that  it  would  make  any  difference,  so  long  as  he  did 
not  change  his  present  system  of  manufacture. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  good,  clean,  acid 
“  starter  ”  is  of  decided  value  when  milk  is  out  of  con¬ 
dition  in  any  way,  which,  probably,  means  when 
there  are  undesirable  bacteria  present  to  be  overcome 
or  outnumbered  by  desirable  types.  The  pure  culture 
starters  do  tend  to  help  the  “  wintery  ”  flavor  in  but¬ 
ter,  but  I  would  merely  question — not  dispute — 
whether  there  was  any  neccessary  advantage  in  using 
a  “starter”  in  cream  which  had  been,  from  the 
manger  to  the  vat,  carefully  produced  and  cared  for. 
The  whole  matter  of  a  starter  is  unsettled.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  has  done  much  careful 
work  along  this  line,  and  their  testimony  is,  upon  the 
whole,  rather  unfavorable  ;  yet  it  will  not  do  for  any 
one  to  stand  up  and  say,  “  I  know  ”.  Every  one  should 
be  open  to  conviction.  Five  years  later,  we  ought  to 
have  learned  something  to  stand  upon. 

The  testimony  of  the  symposium,  as  a  general 
whole,  is  this,  which  may  be  made  to  fill  volumes  or 
may  be  broadly  stated  in  a  sentence  :  The  best  com¬ 
mercial  standard  butter  is  made  from  the  milk  of 
well-fed  cows,  skillfully  cared  for,  left  bacteriologic- 
ally  clean,  creamed  by  one  of  the  approved  methods, 
ripened  for  24  to  48  hours  at  a  temperature  of  60  to 
70  degrees  to  slight  acidity,  churned  at  the  lowest 
practical  temperature,  washed  in  fine  granules  in  not 
too  cold  water,  salted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
market,  lightly  worked  and  packed  immediately. 
This,  with  slight  variations,  is  the  rule.  The  study 
of  it  with  its  exceptions  is  a  great  science,  and  the 
skillful  application  of  such  knowledge  is  a  fine  art. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN  JR. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking-  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

THE  CROSBY  AND  OTHER  PEACHES. 

1.  What  do  the  best  authorities  think  of  the  value  of  the  Crosby 
peach  after  this  year’s  experience,  as  to  its  size,  hardiness,  and 
its  desirability  in  general  over  other  varieties  ripening  at  the 
same  time  ?  2.  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  who  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  under  similar  conditions,  as  to  age  and  kind  of 
ground,  to  give  the  order  of  their  ripening,  and  the  time  between 
each:  Crawford’s  Early,  Crawford’s  Late,  Elberta,  Crosby,  Old- 
mixon,  Stump  the  World.  3.  Is  there  any  peach  ripening  at  the 
time  of  Smock  Freestone  that  has  the  size  of  the  Crawford’s  Late, 
and  is  as  reliable  as  the  Smock  ?  p.  L.  b. 

Dresden,  Ohio. 

As  Judged  in  North  Carolina. 

1.  The  Crosby  has  been  grown  but  little  here.  It 
is  a  fairly  good  peach,  but  we  have  not  discovered 
that  it  has  any  extra  hardiness  in  bloom  over  others. 
We  think  that  it  may  be  better  adapted  to  northern 
latitudes.  2.  Crawford’s  Early  is  better  south  than 
in  Maryland,  but  there  are  newer  sorts  of  the  same 
season  that  we  prefer.  Crawford’s  Late  is  hard  to 
supersede  ;  it  still  rates  as  one  of  the  very  best  yel¬ 
low  peaches.  Elberta  is,  probably,  the  most  popular 
and  profitable  peach  grown  here.  P.  L.  B.  should 
try  Lady  Ingold,  also.  Oldmixon  Free  is,  to  my 
taste,  the  best  of  the  mid-season  peaches,  but  the 
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markets  usually  prefer  a  yellow  peach.  Stump  the 
World  was  a  fine  peach  as  we  grew  it  in  Maryland  ;  I 
have  not  tried  it  here.  3.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
Chair’s  Choice  was  promising  some  years  ago,  hut  we 
have  not  grown  it  lately.  It  was  later  than  Smock 
and,  in  Maryland,  I  have  seen  it  as  large  as,  or  larger 
than,  Crawford’s  Late.  For  the  border  States,  and 
the  North,  Beer’s  Smock  is  hard  to  displace.  It  is  of 
no  value  in  the  South  for  northern  shipment,  and 
will,  probably,  not  be  grown  here  to  any  extent  till 
the  canning  industry  develops.  w.  F.  massey. 

What  J.  H.  Hale  Has  to  Say. 

I  fruited  the  Crosby  peach  for  a  good  many  years 
here  in  Connecticut,  and  for  three  years  past,  in 
Georgia,  alongside  of  most  standard  varieties.  Its 
special  value  is  the  hardiness  of  its  fruit  buds,  which 
enables  it  to  withstand  severe  freezing  in  winter,  and 
its  late  blooming,  which  often  enables  it  to  dodge 
spring  frosts.  It  is  always  inclined  to  overbear  and, 
if  not  severely  thinned,  the  fruit  will  be  small  and 
somewhat  lacking  in  color.  With  thorough  thinning, 
it  is  always  of  medium  to  large  size,  and  in  1895,  it 
was  the  largest  peach  of  any  in  our  Connecticut 
orchards,  a  sort  of  monstrosity  in  size,  for  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  account.  The  flavor  is  better 
than  that  of  any  yellow  peach  I  know,  and  it  is  the  best 
keeper  of  any  variety  I  have  shipped  from  Georgia. 
The  objections  to  it  are  that,  with  ordinary  culture 
and  lack  of  thinning,  it  lacks  in  size  and  color,  but 
its  high  flavor  and  small  pit  make  it  the  most  valuable 
yellow  peach  for  canning.  I  would  not  advise  plant¬ 
ing  entire  orchards  of  it,  as  many  have  been  doing 
the  past  few  years,  but  I  believe  that  it  should  be  in 
every  collection  of  five  or  more  varieties.  In  the 
latitude  of  Connecticut,  Crawford’s  Early,  Oldmixon, 
Elberta,  Crosby,  Stump  and  Crawford’s  Late,  ripen  in 
the  order  named.  Sal  way  comes  nearest  the  desired 
qualities  sought  in  the  third  question. 

IVo  Place  for  Crosby  in  Delaware. 

I  have  now  fruited  the  Crosby  peach  two  or  three 
years,  and  can  see  no  place  for  it  in  Peninsula  peach 
orchards.  It  is  too  small  ever  to  be  of  value  here, 
even  though  we  had  no  others.  I  have  tried  thinning 
the  fruit  and  using  plenty  of  fertilizer,  but  can’t  get 
size  on  it.  As  to  hardiness,  I  have  had  it  killed 
almost  entirely  where  Reeves’s  Favorite,  not  50  yards 
away,  was  not  hurt  at  all  under  similar  conditions. 
There  is  little  demand  for  it  except  in  localities  where 
the  tree  agent  and  colored  plate  book  get  in  their 
work.  The  time  of  ripening  here  is  with  Reeves’s 
Favorite  and  Oldmixon,  two  of  our  best  varieties, 
hence  this  peach  won’t  sell  at  any  price.  What  I  have 
said  applies  only  to  what  I  know  of  Crosby.  Else¬ 
where,  it  may  do  better  than  it  does  here,  but  if 
so,  I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  it.  The  order  of 
ripening  of  the  varieties  here  is  as  follows  :  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early,  about  August  1  ;  Crosby,  Oldmixon, 
Elberta,  Stump,  Crawford’s  Late.  Elberta  spreads  its 
time  of  ripening  with  Oldmixon  and  Stump,  and 
Crawford’s  Late  ripens  about  with  Stump.  Garey’s 
Hold-on  is  larger  than  Smock  and,  as  a  rule,  is  better 
every  way ,  ripening  at  the  same  time  as  the  Smock 
type.  CHAS.  WRIGHT. 


WHEN  TO  OPEN  THE  SILO. 

,J.  S.,  Nova  Scotia—  What  do  you  consider  the  best  time  to  open 
a  silo,  that  is,  how  lo  ng  after  you  have  put  in  the  corn  and  closed 
it  ?  Mine  has  been  in  about  five  weeks,  and  is  very  hot.  What 
sign  do  you  take  as  signifying  when  to  open  it,  or  do  you  go  by 
periods  ?  ” 

The  silo  was  carefully  constructed.  It  is  circular, 
22  feet  in  diameter  and  21  feet  in  height.  It  has  been 
filled  four  times  with  well -eared  corn  cut  in  one- 
fourth  to  one-half-inch  lengths.  Wet  sawdust  has 
been  used  for  a  covering.  The  silo  has  been  filled 
about  September  15,  and  opened  November  1.  The 
ensilage  has  uniformly  been  found  quite  warm,  but  in 
good  condition  for  feeding  ;  the  cows  relish  it,  and 
gain  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  although  previously  fed 
with  corn  of  the  s  ame  quality  that  had  been  reserved 
from  the  silo  for  fall  feeding.  As  the  quality  of  the 
butter  made  while  feeding  such  ensilage  is  satis¬ 
factory,  I  see  no  objection  to  opening  the  silo  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  filling.  In  this  climate,  a 
good  growth  of  well-matured  corn  cannot,  usually,  be 
secured  before  the  middle  of  September,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  foundation  feed  for  the  dairy 
available  in  November  that  is  equal  to  good  ensilage. 
Opening  the  silo  in  six  weeks  after  filling,  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  a  necessity.  c.  s.  bice. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

Our  fall  silo  is  usually  filled  about  October  1,  and 
opened  about  November  1.  Not  much  regard  is  paid 
to  the  condition  of  the  ensilage  in  opening,  but  more 
to  our  need  of  the  feed.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
the  silo  is  that,  if  corn  in  proper  condition  is  put  into 
a  well-constructed  silo,  the  rest  takes  care  of  itself. 
It  may  be  opened  soon,  or  kept  over  the  season.  July 
1,  we  partly  fill  our  silo  with  oats  and  peas,  and  do 


not  cover  or  wait  for  heating,  but  continue  feeding 
from  the  top,  green  oats  and  peas  at  first,  gradually 
shading  into  oat  and  pea  ensilage.  It  is  safe,  I  think, 
to  have  more  regard  to  convenience  and  need  of  the 
fodder  than  to  its  cooked  condition.  e.  c.  bibge. 

Connecticut. 

I  consider  a  silo  ready  to  open  and  feed  about  four 
weeks  after  filling  ;  I  care  not  how  hot  it  is,  as  heat¬ 
ing  is  a  necessary  process  for  it  to  pass  through  before 
it  is  cured  and  ripened  for  feed.  Of  course,  it  does 
no  harm  to  let  it  remain  much  longer  before  feeding. 
I  have  a  quantity  of  sweet  corn  which  I  did  not  put 
into  the  silo  which  will  last  me  this  month,  and  then 
I  shall  open  my  silo  and  feed  from  it  until  the 
ensilage  is  gone.  I  mean  to  take  from  the  top  all 
the  time,  and  that  keeps  it  from  spoiling.  As  I  feed 
40  cattle,  I  can  take  the  top  from  mine  every  three 
days.  L.  B.  b. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

We  have  filled  silos  and  started  feeding  from  the 
top  of  the  silo  the  day  after  we  completed  filling. 
We  have  likewise  let  them  stand  until  the  following 
July  before  opening.  In  both  cases,  the  ensilage  was 
of  good  quality.  The  heating  of  the  ensilage,  of 
course,  is  to  be  expected,  and  unless  it  is  inordinately 
hot,  it  may  not  be  much  the  worse  for  it.  We  ordin¬ 
arily  do  not  start  to  feed  ensilage  for  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  from  the  time  it  is  put  in. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station.  Joseph  l.  hills. 


Planting  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  with  Standards. 

A.  E.  11.,  Vernon,  N  J—  As  it  is  10  years  or  so  from  the  time  of 
planting,  before  the  apple  orchard  yields  much  return,  why  would 
it  not  be  well  to  plant  between  the  rows  dwarf  apple  trees? 
These  little  dwarfs,  so  I  am  told,  will  begin  bearing  in  three  years, 
and  with  good  cultivation,  should  yield,  each  apple  year,  a  bushel 
of  fruit  until  the  standard  trees  begin  to  bear.  If  such  varieties 
as  Northern  Spy,  Fameuse,  Baldwin,  King,  Wagener  and 
Jonathan  succeed  as  dwarfs,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  pay  to 
plant  them.  I  have  a  two-acre  field  planted  with  apple  trees  in 
1895,  which  are  growing  finely.  I  have  been  thinking  of  planting 
dwarfs  between  the  rows,  but  before  doing  so,  would  like  the 
opinion  of  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  who  have  had  more  ex¬ 
perience  than  myself. 

Ans. — There  is  no  objection  to  planting  dwarfs 
(Paradise  stock)  between  the  standards.  They  will 
bear  for  10  years  before  they  need  to  be  destroyed, 
because  of  any  interference  with  the  standards. 
Only  give  the  orchard  plenty  of  food  meanwhile. 

Storing  Celery  for  Winter. 

II.  W..  Fairfield,  N.  J.—  I  have  put  away  my  Giant  Pascal  celery 
in  an  old  cowshed  in  rows  six  feet  wide,  as  close  together  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  dug  up  the  soil  and  made  it  as  loose  as  possible,  and 
watered  it  well.  I  can  keep  it  dry  and  air  it  at  any  time.  I  am 
going  to  cover  it  over  with  boards,  and  then  plenty  of  leaves. 
What  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  for  me  to  do  to  keep  it  till  late 
in  the  season  ? 

Ans. — Our  only  suggestion  would  be  to  air  it  dur¬ 
ing  mild  weather.  Regulate  the  covering  to  suit  the 
temperature. 

Whole-Root  vs.  Piece-Root  Apple  Trees. 

J.  M.,  Golden,  Col. — Do  piece  roots  or  whole  roots  make  the 
strongest  apple  trees  ?  I  wish  to  set  some  apple  trees,  and  I  wish 
the  strongest  and  healthiest,  and  the  ones  that  will  live  the  long¬ 
est.  I  wish  the  best,  no  matter  whether  it  is  piece  root  or  whole 
root. 

Ans. — There  is  not  much  real  information  upon  this 
question.  Our  own  impression  is  that  whole  roots 
will  make  stronger,  quicker-growing  trees  than  scions 
grafted  upon  pieces  of  roots.  If,  therefore,  one  does 
not  consider  the  difference  in  expense,  we  would 
choose  the  former  method. 

Crimson  Clover  Hay  for  Stock. 

W.  W.  H.,  Bunker  Hill,  111.— Has  any  one  experienced  evil  re¬ 
sults  from  the  feeding  of  Crimson  clover  hay  ?  I  have  succeeded 
fairly  well  with  Crimson  clover.  I  cut  the  crop  for  seed,  flailed 
off  the  seed  and  stored  the  straw.  Now,  I  hear  of  the  death  of 
stock,  especially  horses,  from  the  accumulation  of  balls  of  fiber 
in  the  stomach. 

Ans. — VVe  would  not  feed  such  hay  to  horses.  There 
are  numbers  of  reports  of  death  from  such  feeding. 
The  clover  heads  are  large,  and  when  mature  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  stiff  hairs  or  bristles  which  may  catch  in 
the  horse’s  stomach,  and  form  large  balls  which  can¬ 
not  be  digested.  When  the  hay  is  cut  early — before 
the  head  fully  forms — there  is  no  danger  in  feeding 
it ;  but  such  straw  as  you  describe  should  not  be  fed 
to  a  horse.  It  will  be  safe  enough  to  feed  it  to  cattle. 
The  great  stomachs  of  horned  stock  are  designed  for 
moistening  and  grinding  rough  and  bulky  fodder, 
and  the  hard  heads  of  Crimson  clover  will  not  trouble 
them. 

A  Muskrat-Proof  Dam, 

J.  A.  B.,  Granby,  (No  State).— How  can  I  keep  muskrats  out  of  a 
small  pond  ?  They  dig  through  the  dam  and  let  out  the  water. 
How  can  I  build  a  dam  that  they  cannot  get  through  or  get 
around  ?  I  have  caught  quite  a  number  in  traps,  but  still  there 
are  rats  left. 

Ans. — To  build  a  dam  which  shall  be  proof  against 
muskrats,  requires  some  care  and  expense.  But  it 
can  be  done,  and  if  the  dam  is  a  small  one,  the  ex¬ 
pense  need  not  be  very  great.  Dig  a  trench,  at  least 
three  feet  deep,  along  the  line  of  the  dam.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  trench,  drive  piles  down  to  the  clay  or 
hardpan .  These  piles  may  consist  of  long  stakes  or 


posts  similar  to  common  fence  posts,  and  are  driven 
with  an  ordinary  maul.  They  should  be  long  enough 
so  that,  when  driven  home,  they  will  project  several 
feet  above  the  ground.  To  these  piles,  on  the  upper 
side,  nail  planks  horizontally,  putting  the  first  plank 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  dug,  and  planking  it  up 
solid  to  the  top  of  the  piles.  Then  planks  should  be 
sharpened  and  driven  into  the  earth  until  they  strike 
clay  or  hardpan,  or  extend  five  or  six  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  This  will  give  a  double  layer 
of  planks,  backed  up  by  the  piles  and  should  extend 
four  or  five  feet  into  the  bank  on  each  side  to  prevent 
the  muskrats  burrowing  around  the  end.  The  trench 
may  be  filled  with  stones,  and  the  earth  for  the  dam 
put  in  above  the  piles  and  planks  with  the  assurance 
that  muskrats  will  not  get  through.  L.  A.  c. 

Habits  of  the  Cranberry  Fruit  Worm. 

S.  1).  W.,  North  Livermore,  Me.— I  send  a  little  box  of  cranber¬ 
ries  containing  specimens  of  a  worm.  On  some  of  the  berries, 
the  worm  has  done  his  work,  and  on  others  you  will  find  him 
inside  the  berry.  It  is,  of  course,  now  too  late  to  be  of  any  benefit 
this  year,  but  I  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  some  remedy 
that  will  be  good  for  another  year.  It  is  said  by  some  that  flood¬ 
ing  when  the  fly  or  miller  is  about,  is  the  only  remedy;  but  the 
majority  of  growers  about  here  grow  only  small  quantities,  and 
are  notable  to  cover  their  vines  with  water;  so  that  remedy  is  of 
no  benefit. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Within  the  infested  cranberries,  I  found  what  is 
known  as  the  Cranberry  Fruit  worm  (Mineola  vac- 
cinii).  The  worm  is  a  little  more  than  one-half  inch 
in  length,  of  a  bright  green  color,  usually  with  a  red¬ 
dish  tinge  on  the  back  ;  the  head  is  narrower  than  the 
succeeding  segment,  and  is  yellowish  in  color.  The 
adult  insect  is  a  pretty  little  moth,  dark  ash-gray  in 
color,  mottled  with  white.  The  moth  appears  on  the 
bogs  early  in  July,  usually  about  the  time  the  berries 
are  beginning  to  set.  It  is  a  shy  creature,  not  easily 
stirred  up,  flies  with  a  darting  motion,  sometimes  for 
quite  long  distances,  and  is  not  generally  recognized 
by  the  grower,  even  when  the  berry  worm  is  abund¬ 
ant  on  his  bogs.  The  female  lays  her  flat,  round, 
yellowish  eggs  on  the  young  berry,  preferably  in  the 
blossom-end  just  beneath  one  of  the  triangular  lobes 
of  the  calyx.  The  eggs  hatch  in  five  or  six  days,  and 
for  a  day  or  two,  the  young  caterpillar  feeds  on  the 
outside  of  the  berry  in  the  blossom-end.  After  this 
brief  survey  of  the  outer  world,  the  caterpillar  makes 
its  way  into  the  berry,  eats  out  the  seed  chamber, 
and  then  migrates  to  another.  The  vacated  berry 
turns  red  and,  eventually,  shrivels  and  drops  off. 

The  caterpillar,  on  entering  the  new  berry,  care¬ 
fully  closes  the  entrance  hole  with  a  dense  web  of 
fine  white  silk,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  see 
where  the  hole  was  made.  In  this  berry,  it  becomes 
half -grown,  and,  working  out,  leaves  a  jagged  hole 
and  again  enters  a  new  berry.  The  berries  are,  by 
this  time,  well  grown  and,  sometimes,  the  worm 
reaches  its  full  growth  here.  The  port  of  entry  is  as 
carefully  closed  as  in  the  previous  case,  and  soon  the 
berry  begins  to  show  a  red  color,  denoting,  to  the 
practiced  eye,  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
casual  observer,  appearing  only  to  be  nicely  ripening. 
Where  the  caterpillar  does  not  complete  its  growth 
in  this  berry,  it  migrates  to  a  fourth  one,  this  time 
not  closing  the  entrance  hole.  Sometimes  two  or 
three  berries  will  be  fastened  together  by  a  cater¬ 
pillar,  and  each  hollowed  out  in  succession. 

The  caterpillar  matures  in  September,  sometimes 
not  being  fully  grown  at  picking  time.  At  this  time, 
it  leaves  the  berry,  and,  among  the  sand  at  the  base 
of  the  roots,  forms  a  dense  cocoon  of  silk,  in  which  it 
changes  to  a  brown  pupa.  In  this  stage,  it  remains 
during  the  winter,  the  moth  issuing  the  following 
July.  The  insect  is  present  in  most  of  the  cranberry 
regions  of  this  country,  and  is,  in  some  localities,  the 
most  injurious  pest  of  the  bogs;  as  high  as  90  per 
cent  of  the  berries  on  some  bogs  have  been  infested. 

Flooding  the  bogs  to  destroy  this  Cranberry  Fruit 
worm,  is  out  of  the  question,  unless  the  crop  be  sac¬ 
rificed.  Even  if  flooding  for  48  hours  would  not  in¬ 
jure  the  berries,  it  would  not  injure  the  worms 
either,  because  the  water  would  not,  in  that  time, 
penetrate  the  silken  covering  to  the  entrance  hole  in 
the  berry.  The  entire  life  history  indicates  only  a 
single  possibility  of  combating  it,  and  that  is  at  the 
time  of  hatching  and  before  the  little  caterpillar  gets 
into  the  berry  at  all.  As  in  the  very  similar  case  of 
the  Codling  moth,  the  effort  must  be  to  give  the  little 
caterpillar  a  poisonous  menu  for  its  first  meal.  It  is, 
therefore,  advised  to  spray  the  bog  with  Paris-green, 
one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water,  just  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  all  or  nearly  all  off,  and  the  berries  are  gen¬ 
erally  set.  Do  thorough  work,  covering  the  plants 
well  and  taking  especial  pains  to  aim  at  the  blossom 
ends  of  the  berries  ;  the  calyx  will  afford  a  ready 
lodgment  for  the  poison,  it  will  not  be  easily  washed 
out,  and  will  be  where  the  worm  can  scarcely  fail  to 
include  it  in  his  first  few  mouthfuls.  Where  the  dam¬ 
age  done  is  usually  very  great,  a  second  spraying,  a 
week  afterward,  would  be  advisable. 
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Another  R.  N.-Y.  Potato  to  be  Dis¬ 
tributed  Among  our  Subscribers. 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL, 

AND,  AS  WE  BELIEVE,  THE  BEST  BOTATO 
EVER  INTRODUCED. 

Perfection  in  all  ways,  in  so  far  as  we 
may  judge  it  as  grown  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 


A  TWO-OUNCE  TUBER  (OK  OVER)  WILL  BE 
SENT  TO  ALL  SUBSCRIBER-APPLICANTS 
WHO  SEND  US  A  TWO-CENT  STAMP  TO 
COVER  POSTAGE.  IT  WILL  BE  MAILED 
AFTER  JANUARY  15. 


Attentive  readers  of  some  five  years 
or  more  ago,  may  remember  that  we  re¬ 
quested  those  with  whom  the  potato, 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  formed  seed  balls  to  send 
us  one  ball  or  fruit  or  more.  Many  balls 
were  kindly  sent  to  us  m  response,  but 
not  one  of  them  contained  viable  seeds. 
A  friend  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  finally  sent 
us  a  quantity  of  sound  seed.  These 
were  planted  in  the  following  February, 
and  the 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

is  the  result,  the  only  variety  from  this 
seed  that  is  bett'er  than  its  parent.  It 
is,  without  any  exception,  the  closest 
approach  to  a  perfect  potato  that,  in  our 
long  potato  experience,  we  have  ever 
seen. 

We  speak  of  this  new  claimant,  as  of 
our  other  originations,  without  the 
slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  its  sale  ; 
in  its  success  or  failure  as  a  general 
trial  of  it  may  determine. 

We  would  scarcely  expect  our  later 
friends  to  accept  our  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  Sir  Walter  without  those  modifi¬ 
cations  that  may  justly  be  made  upon  the 
claims  usually  set  forth  for  novelties. 
We  fancy,  however,  that  our  older 
friends,  making  allowances  for  the  well- 
known  fact  that  neither  potatoes  nor 
any  other  plants  thrive  equally  well  in 
all  climates,  soils  and  conditions,  will 
believe  that  we  write  with  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity,  whatever  we  may  claim  for  this 
latest  production  of  the  Rural  Grounds. 

We  have  never  sold  a  plant  of  any  kind 
to  subscribers,  though  we  might  have 
done  so  in  thousands  of  instances.  But 
we  have  felt  that  what  would  have  been 
gained  in  this  way  would  have  been 
more  than  lost  in  another.  The  work  done 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the  past 
20  years,  has  been  done  that  we  might 
be  enabled  to  guide  our  readers  as  to  the 
value  of  the  new  kinds  of  seeds  and 
plants  that  have  been  placed  before  the 
public,  and  our  reports  have  been  made 
absolutely  regardless  of  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  individuals,  even  though 
those  individuals  happened  to  be  among 
our  most  valued  advertising  patrons. 
The  varieties  of  potatoes  that  have  origi¬ 
nated  at  the  Rural  Grounds  have  done 
the  paper  a  great  deal  of  good,  just  be¬ 
cause  they  have  proved  to  be  all  they 
were  represented  to  be,  and  the  farmers 
of  the  land — the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country — have  received  the  bene¬ 
fits.  We  say  to  you,  then,  that  we  have 
now  another  variety  to  send  to  every 
applicant-subscriber.  We  want  you  to 
try  it  and,  in  due  time,  tell  us  whether 
we  are  right  or  wrong  in  estimating  it  as 
the  best  potato  introduced  up  to  this 
time.  As  hitherto,  we  shall  print  alike 
the  unfavorable  and  favorable  reports. 

Its  name  was,  happily,  suggested  to 
the  firm  that  will  offer  it  next  year,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  exhibition  of  potatoes 
that  will  be  held  in  Cork,  Ireland,  dur¬ 
ing  1897 — the  tri-centennial  year  of  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  Irish  potato 
into  Great  Britain  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


The  following  is  a  report  of  the  Sir 
Walter  as  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  : 
It  so  closely  resembles  The  R.  N.-Y.  No. 
2,  that  only  by  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  habit  of  the  vines,  the  time  of  dying, 
the  yield  and  the  quality,  is  it  possible 
to  tell  one  from  the  other.  The  new¬ 
comer,  in  shape,  differs  from  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  only  in  being  more  uni¬ 
formly  of  the  same  form,  and  in  yielding 
substantially  no  small  tubers.  The 
vines  die  from  four  to  six  days  later. 
The  habit  is  much  the  same,  the  flowers 
purple  and  white,  the  stems  streaked 
with  purple,  though  less  so  than  those 
of  the  No.  2.  The  color  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  skin  is  the  same.  But  the  quality 
is  better,  and  the  yield,  judging  from 
two  seasons’  trial,  greater. 

One  hill — the  only  one  weighed — of  the 
seedling  of  the  No.  2  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh) 
yielded  15  tubers,  all  of  which  were  of 
marketable  size.  In  form,  every  one 
was  similar  to  every  other  one.  The  15 
tubers  weighed  precisely  pounds. 
Now,  as  the  potatoes  were  planted  one 
foot  by  three  feet  apart,  this  would  give 
the  yield  per  acre,  assuming  that  all  hills 
yielded  the  same — an  absurd  assump¬ 
tion,  of  course — 1,149  bushels. 

PLEASE  NOTE. 

1.  A  single  whole  tuber,  weighing  not 
less  than  two  ounces,  will  be  sent  to  all 
of  our  subscribers  who  apply.  These 
will  be  mailed  on  or  after  January  15. 

2.  All  applicants  should  inclose  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  cover  postage — the  exact 
postage  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pay. 

3.  Write  the  application  upon  paper 
separate  from  any  other  written  matter, 
being  mindful  to  give  the  full  name  and 
address. 


Late  Strawberries  in  Colorado. 

G.  W.  H.,  Antlers,  Col. — I  noticed  in 
a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  that  an  Iowa  sub¬ 
scriber  had  some  second-crop  strawber¬ 
ries,  and  thought  it  something  wonder¬ 
ful  to  pick  strawberries  in  the  fall. 
Here  in  Colorado,  we  expect  strawber¬ 
ries  from  September  1,  up  to  the  time 
the  ground  freezes,  usually  to  Thanks¬ 
giving.  We  never  yet  failed  to  pick  a 
mess  when  we  wanted  them,  between 
these  dates.  A  fruit  grower  70  miles 
down  the  valley,  who  has  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  strawberries,  ships  second-crop 
berries  by  the  dozens  of  cases,  nearly 
every  fall,  realizing  $6  and  $8  per  case 
of  24  boxes. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Strawberry  Barrels”. 

D.  H.,  Rochelle,  III. — Crimson  clover 
has  made  a  magnificent  growth,  cover¬ 
ing  the  ground  between  the  rows  of 
corn  completely.  It  stands  from  8  to  10 
inches  high,  making  a  thick  carpet  of 
living  green  which  is  a  pretty  sight  as 
one  looks  down  an  80-rod  space  in 
length  between  two  rows  of  corn.  It 
has  already  paid  for  the  seed,  time  in 
sowing,  etc.,  several  times  over,  in  add- 
iug  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  by 
saving  what  might  otherwise  wash  away, 
and  there  is  yet  time  for  greater  bene¬ 
fits.  No  matter  if  it  does  not  survive 
the  winter,  it  is  a  great  acquisition  to 
our  forage  and  soil  renovating  plants. 
After  being  told  by  prominent  agricul¬ 
turists  in  this  State,  also  by  the  director 
of  the  experiment  station  (after  a  com¬ 
plete  and  thorough  trial  [?]  )  that  it  is 
a  complete  failure  here,  it  is  some  little 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  show  a  20-acre 
field  where  it  has  made  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  R.  N.-YVs  mention  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  barrel  reminds  me  of  a  slick  fel¬ 
low  who  came  along  several  years  ago, 
taking  orders  for  a  wonderful  straw¬ 
berry  plant.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to 
bore  100  holes  in  a  barrel,  fill  with 
earth,  placing  the  plants  in  the  holes  as 
the  barrel  was  filled.  These  plants  he 


would  furnish,  in  the  spring,  at  the 
moderate  sum  of  $10  per  100.  I  know 
of  three  neighbors  who  have  such  bar¬ 
rels  about  their  premises,  with  just  100 
holes  in  each,  but  no  strawberry  plants 
are  growing  therefrom. 

If  a  great  quantity  of  berries  are  de¬ 
sired  from  a  small  area,  set  the  plants 
15  inches  apart  each  way  in  rich  soil, 
then  carefully  place  boards  between  the 
plants,  covering  the  surface  entirely  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  plants  grow.  One  will 
then  have  no  use  for  the  barrel  “  fake”. 
Japanese  Morning-Glorys. 

F.  H.  1\,  Melrose,  Mass. — Last  spring 
I  planted  “Giant  Japanese  morning- 
glorys,”  and  must  admit  that  I  am  dis¬ 
appointed  in  them.  The  seeds  were 
very  slow  to  germinate,  and  the  growth 
until  well  on  to  the  trellis,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  slow,  also.  The  stems  are  large, 
but  the  flowers  are  but  a  trifle  larger 
than  ordinary  morning-glorys.  They 
are  not  as  profuse  bloomers  as  the  older 
kind,  neither  do  the  flowers  remain 
open  so  long.  Give  me  the  old-fashioned 
morning-glory,  and  let  the  Japanese 
have  this  back. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  agree  with  our 
friend.  We  fancy  that  he  must  have 
planted  inferior  kinds.  With  us,  the 
flowers  were  twice  the  size  of  ordinary 
morning-glorys,  of  richer  coloring,  and 
more  enduring. 

Apples  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Prof.  H.  T.  French,  Oregon  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. — The  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  throughout  this  State  and  the  State 
of  Washington  are  very  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  The  proximity  of  the 
ocean  and  the  presence  of  numerous 
mountain  ranges,  produce  marked 
changes  in  a  comparatively  short  dis¬ 
tance.  For  the  Willamette  Valley  and 
Western  Washington,  the  Baldwin, 
( Continued  on  next  page). 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  alwajs  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


P,  D  RUBEROID 
*  D  ROOFING 

WILL  NOT  TAINT  RAIN 
WATER. 

CAN  BE  LAID  BY  ANY  HANDY 
^  MAN,  AND  WHEN  ONCE 
DOWN,  REQUIRES 
NO  ATTENTION. 

STRONG  AND  DUR= 
i  ABLE. 

MADE  OF  BEST  WOOL  FELT. 
NO  TAR!  NO  PAPER! 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

T£?  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

81=83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

To  canvass  for  the  celebrated  Geneva  Nurseries 
Established  1846.  Liberal  Terms. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PDIUCftV  PI  flUCB-The  larKest  handier 

UniHIOUIl  ULUVE.lt  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GIiOWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  ,  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


^GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Trees,  Ae.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap  it  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOe. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  UOESCU,  FredonU,  It.  X. 


CUT  THIS  OUT 

and  return  it  to  me  with  II,  and  1  will  send  yor 
by  mail  post-paid, 

12  Glen  Mary  )  _ 

11  §Siem„ua  Strawberry  Plants! 

12  Wm  Belt  )  J 

Send  order  at  once,  this  may  not  appear  again. 
Plants  sent  at  once  or  any  time  you  may  direct 
before  April  15.  Address 

W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  -  Salisbury,  Md. 


Catarrh 

Is  a  constitutional  disease,  and  requires  a  con¬ 
stitutional  remedy  and  thorough  blood  purifier,  c 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


HftfkfFc  faille  cure  liver  ills;  easy  to  take, 
^  s  easy  to  operate.  25  cents. 


lit  FAY  CURRANTS . 75c.) 

■  |  By  Mail,  all 

lit  ERIE  BLACKBERRIES . 50c.  V  for 

JiUl.OO. 

lit  LOUDON  RASPBERRIES . $1.  I 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Doonh  Trnne-FUIjL'  assortment.  Apply  to 
rtiabil  I  I  BBd  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


dSiMETREgS 

5500  varieties.  Also  Grape*,  Sum  Hi  rult*,etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  samplecurrants  mailed  for 
10c.  Dose.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCll,  Fredoui*,  M.  Y. 


PflT  ATdFQ~Five  greatest  yielders  in  the  world. 
lUIMIULu  300  bushels  per  acre  this  year.  Car¬ 
man  No  1  and  3;  Early  Thoroughbred,  Ideal  and 
Great  Divide,  $1  per  bushel.  Write  for  wants. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Open  PnTATnPQ~Selected  Stock.  Money- 
OLLU  rUIMI  ULu  maker.  Great  Divide  (late, 
white),  $2  per  barrel.  Vanguard  (second  early,  red), 
$1  75  per  bbl  Discount  on  five  barrels  or  more.  Choice 
OHIO  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  $5  per  thousand. 

H.  C.  KING,  Willow  Creek,  N.  Y. 


GREENSBORQJ^LCH 

The  finest  white  flesh  peach  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Ripens  before  the  Alex¬ 
ander.  Extra  large,  fine  flavor. 

Donaldson’s  Elmira  As¬ 
paragus  Root*.  A  new  pro¬ 
duction  of  rare  merit.  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Jiu>an  Plums, 

Small  Fruits,  Temi.  Peach 
Seed.  Catalogue  fkee. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 

who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


Bo*  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


$238.25 

Prompt  shipment,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


That’s  the  amount  of  one  of  the  many  orders  received  from  Rural 
readers  this  fall  for  ROGERS’  FRESH-DUG  DANSVILLE  TREES. 
Our  trees  give  satisfaction  wherever  they  go.  We  sell  more  trees  to 
Rural  readers  than  all  others ,  and  no  matter  where  you  have  been 
buying,  we  can  make  it  pay  you  to  give  our  Fresh-Dug  Trees  a  trial. 


ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY.  . 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOc.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Illus.  Catalogue  with 
the  dol’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.li.  BLACK, SOM  *  CO..  Village  Nurseries,  UighUtow^AUi 
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FARMERS'  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Jonathan  and  King  apples  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  red  varieties.  The  Baldwin,  in  this 
valley,  is  not  so  highly  colored  as  in 
Michigan,  and  it  ripens  earlier.  It  does 
not  have  as  clearly  a  defined  flavor  here 
as  in  Michigan.  It  is  more  watery  in  its 
structure,  often  having  what  is  termed 
a  “water  core”.  I  believe  that  these 
remarks  will  apply  to  most  varieties  of 
apples  grown  in  this  valley. 

In  the  southern  and  eastern  portions 
of  the  State,  a  drier  climate  prevails, 
and  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  apple  are 
more  highly  developed.  The  Greening 
is  more  of  a  yellowish  tinge  here  than 
in  the  East.  It  is  not  recognized  by 
many  as  a  Greening,  at  all.  The  North¬ 
ern  Spy  is  not  the  same  apple  here  as  in 
the  East.  It  matures  early,  say,  in 
November  (becomes  mellow)  and  does 
not  have  the  same  markings.  When  first 
shown  a  Northern  Spy,  I  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  same  variety  that  we 
have  in  Michigan.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
trees.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the 
details  wherein  the  trees  differ.  I  simply 
know  that  I  am  unable  to  recognize  the 
varieties  from  the  manner  of  growth, 
which  I  could  do  with  a  good  deal  of 
certainty  in  Michigan. 

Farmers  and  Machinery. 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co  ,  Springfield,  O. — 
We  have  never  experienced  enough  diffi¬ 
culty  through  farmers  not  setting  up 
and  operating  our  machinery  according 
to  our  directions,  to  cause  any  serious 
trouble.  Of  course  we  believe  that 
there  have  been  a  number  of  instances 
where  our  implements  have  been  con¬ 
demned  entirely  on  account  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  not  having  closely  followed  the 
directions  for  setting  up  and  operating, 
and  thinking  that  he  knew  how  this 
should  be  done,  went  ahead  on  his  own 
judgment,  and  got  into  trouble.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  the  impression  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  farmers  of  to-day  are 
much  better  posted  in  the  use  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  and  are  far  more 
competent  to  operate  them,  than  they 
were  a  number  of  years  since.  This, 
perhaps,  will  account,  to  some  extent, 
for  their  ignoring  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturers,  although  it  is  a  mistake 
for  them  to  do  so.  If  the  directions 
sent  out  with  every  implement  by  the 
manufacturer,  are  followed  closely  by 
the  purchaser,  and  the  machine  operated 
according  to  instructions,  purchasers 
would  have  less  trouble,  and  the 
machine  would  enjoy  a  better  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Don’t  Buy  Nitrogen  for  Wheat. 

J.  C.  S.,  Ore  Banks,  Va. — The  R.  N.-Y, 
asks  whether  readers  still  use  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  on  wheat  as  formerly, 
and  if  not,  why  not.  I,  for  one,  do  not, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  know  bet¬ 
ter  now  from  experience,  and,  besides,  I 
have  been  skimming  the  cream  from  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  too  long  to  be 
guilty  of  such  a  mistake  at  this  late  date. 
A  fertilizer  without  nitrogen  amounts  to 
little  with  wheat,  while  with  nitrogen,  it 
is  far  too  costly  with  the  present  prices  of 
wheat.  Nitrogen  helps  wheat  mightily  ; 
so,  also,  does  a  summer  fallow.  But  when 
one  can  get  the  former  free  of  cost,  and 
the  latter  without  losing  the  use  of  his 
field,  it  would  be  poor  financiering  to 
pocket  the  loss  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
By  applying  the  cheaper  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  to  some  leguminous 
crop,  we  not  only  get  a  larger  quantity 
and  better  quality  of  this,  but  we  also 
get  all  the  nitrogen  free  of  cost  for 


)  You  must  have  a  neighbor  who- 
To  /  wants  The  It.  N.-Y.  Now  is  the 
/  time  to  interest  him.  Send  us  his 
Inn  I  dollar,  and  he  will  get  the  jjaper 
"  *  j  to  January  1,  1898,  and  you  may 

/  have  a  choice  of  these  books: 

I  898,  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
l  American  Grape  Training, 
l  Tne  Husiness  Hen, 

$1.00.  !  The  Nursery  Book, 

>  The  New  Potato  Culture. 


which  we  can  have  any  earthly  use,  not 
to  mention  the  addition  of  that  import¬ 
ant  item,  humus.  By  following  the 
leguminous  crop  with  a  so-called  hoed 
crop,  say,  potatoes  or  corn,  and  giving 
this  the  proper  culture  throughout  the 
summer,  we  can  have  as  good  a  summer 
fallow  as  one  need  wish  for.  Thorough 
pulverization  of  the  soil  after  this  crop 
is  removed,  will  now  give  a  better  yield 
of  wheat  than  the  old-time  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers. 

Carman  Grape  and  Muscadine  Pear. 

F.  II.  P.,  Melrose,  Mass. — The  Car¬ 
man  grape  is  the  strongest  grower  of 
many  vines  on  my  grounds,  inheriting 
the  vigor  of  the  wild  Texas  Post  Oak 
grape.  Its  quality  is  delightful  ;  rich 
and  high  flavored.  The  skin  is  tough, 
and  the  flesh,  also,  particularly  tough. 
After  separating  the  seeds,  the  flesh  is 
more  naturally  chewed  than  swallowed 
whole.  The  color  is  black,  deepening 
day  by  day,  and  the  flavor  improves  with 
the  color  the  longer  the  grapes  hang  on 
the  vine.  We  have  had  several  hard 
frosts  up  to  date  (October  26),  but  the 
bunches  hang  on  with  wonderful  te¬ 
nacity,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  re¬ 
mains  unimpaired.  The  bunches  are 
uneven,  drawn  up  to  one  side.  The 
berries  ripen  unevenly,  and  are  not  of 
uniform  size,  varying  greatly  on  the 
same  bunch.  As  a  market  grape,  it 
seems  a  total  failure.  For  home  grounds, 
to  fill  out  a  collection,  it  does  very  well. 
Personally,  I  would  not  part  with  it.  I 
like  to  eat  its  tough  flesh  and  enjoy 
its  excellent  quality,  surpassing  even 
Nectar. 

The  Carman  grape  and  the  Muscadine 
pear  will  always  be  favorites  with  my 
family,  though  the  former,  in  general 
estimation,  will,  I  think,  soon  reach  the 
almost  oblivious  stage  of  the  latter. 
The  Muscadine  has  a  peculiar,  musky 
flavor  which,  once  enjoyed,  is  not  for¬ 
gotten.  I  never  tire  of  going  out  under 
the  Muscadine  tree  and  picking  up  the 
windfalls.  I  can  eat  and  cat  and  still 
eat,  and  the  last  tastes  as  well  as  the 
first. 

Here  are  my  three  groups  of  grapes  : 

Business  group :  Concord,  Brighton, 
Niagara. 

Promising  new  group  :  Campbell’s 
Early,  Brilliant,  Esther. 

Quality  group :  Worden,  Delaware, 
Diamond. 

Three  precious  trios  of  black,  red  and 
white  grapes.  The  first  we  have  fruited 
for  years,  and  cannot  do  without.  The 
second  we  are  growing  and  expect  some¬ 
thing  superior  in  the  fruit.  The  last 
will  suit  the  most  critical  taste.  When 
for  a  trifle  such  grapes  can  be  had,  it  is 
a  wonder  to  me  they  are  not  universally 
planted.  The  culture  of  grapes  is  so 
very  simple  that  I  feel  sorry  for  a  man 
who  will  bring  home  grapes  by  the  bas¬ 
ket  from  the  city,  when  he  has  land  idle 
at  home. 


&jtUmUau*0U0  gUvnthsinfl, 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yokkek. 


Don’t 

Suffer 

any  longer  from 

Asthma 

It  is  needless. 


Never  mind  if  you  have  “tried  every¬ 
thing  ”  and  failed.  Never  mind  if  you 
feel  discouraged  and  hopeless.  Never 
mind  if  your  case  has  seemed  incurable. 
Try  once  more  and  you  will  never  re¬ 
gret  it.  We  will  tell  you  frankly  if  we 
can’t  help  you. 


“  This  is  one  of  the  happiest  summers  I 
have  seen  in  30  years.  No  asthma,  sleep 
good  good  appetite,  and  work  hard— why 
not  be  happy  after  so  many  years’  suffer¬ 
ing  with  that  terrible  asthma?  My  family 
doctor  says,  *  What  a  miracle  ’  t  ” 

THUS.  J.  BRADBURN, 
Rose,  N.  T. 


WRITE  TO 

Dr.  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PARTICULAR. 


|  Dietz  | 
:  Buckeye  Lantern: 


=  would  light  the  darkest  hour  for  the  = 
=  greatest  distance.  A  handy  lantern  for  = 
™  every  use— hand  use,  or  a  side  or  dash  = 
=  lamp.  A  bulls  eye  lens  and  reflector.  _ 
=  Perfected  with  DIETZ  appliances;  sup-  = 
=  plied  with  fastenings  for  dash  or  side  = 
—  himp;  square  tubes  and  strong  joints.  — 
=g  For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Insist  on  having  = 

DIETZ  LANTERNS. 

;  The  best  in  the  market.  Write  for  free  g 
pocket  catalogue.  a 

|  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY.  m 
gj  60  Laight  Street,  New  York.  §§ 

Established  1840. 
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After  Election,  What  ? 


Why  look  after  your  fences,  of  course,  and  prepare 
for  the  good  times  coming.  There  will  yet  he  time 
to  erect  a  string  of  Page  and  watch  it  give  and  take 
through  the  winter. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.Mich. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Cron  Punched  Bail  Fence. 

Al«o  mmonfaotorer*  of  In  i  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  *n<l 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine**  Buckeye  Force  Pumps* 
Buckeye*  ©lobe  *nd  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 


e 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  25 
to  58  inches  hash. 

If  interested,  drop  us  a  eaid,  and  we  will 
mail  illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 


19  Rush  8t..  Peoria.  III. 


Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE? 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  4,  1897; 
Regular  and  Special  begin  September  26,  1897. 
For  Announcement  address 

I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


\A/ ANTrn  ON  VIRGINIA  FARM. 
W  w  M  I.  |  U  L J  small  family  without 
young  children.  Requirements:  Carpeut  ring,  dairy¬ 
ing.  poultry  and  general  farm  work  vpoly  to 

Lawford  Bros.,  Lawford,  Va  ,  or  Baltimore,  Md. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 


WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buy  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscrioers. 


All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches 


Offer  No.  200- 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $4.50. 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch, 
men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  lie  greatest  im¬ 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver. 
The  case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50. 

Offer  No.  201. 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size,  $10. 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust 
proof;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements. 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for 
$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra. 

Offer  No  202. 

Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $13.50. 

The  AmerlcanWatch  Company,  at  Waltham,  has 
made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  15-jewel  move¬ 
ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our 
readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and 
offer  the  following-described  bargains. 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-jewel  in  settings,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring, 
hardened  and  tempered  in  form.  White  porcelain 
dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-filled, 
engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  ease.  War¬ 
ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We 
will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery 
guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50. 

Offer  No.  209. 

Ladies’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50 

No.  209  is  a  Ladies’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price,  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  $13.50. 


“Crescent  Street.” 

Waltham  Watch — Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called 
“Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
very  finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by 
expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “perfect  in 
construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 
in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “the  finest  full-plate 
movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re¬ 
cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 
cap,  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
balance,  thus  saving  many  hills  for  cleaning. 
These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
ruby  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings.  They  contain 
compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  patent 
Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial, 
made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 
genuine. 

No.  293.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  ease  only) . $52.90 

No.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  37.00 

No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  206.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  27.85 

No.  207.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  Face  dust-proof  case .  25.00 

Offer  No.  208. 

Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $20. 

The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 
Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  iu  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 
of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 
will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

TIIE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  an<t  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  e<jual  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10>4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertiseinents  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1896. 


SIR  WALTER  RALE  IQ  El  POTATO  ! 

Read  the  notice  of  this  new  potato,  under  Rural- 
isms,  page  754.  A  further  account,  with  a  picture, 
will  follow  later. 

© 

How  about  the  potato  crop  in  your  section  ?  What  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  has  been  sold  thus  far  f  Are  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  holding  the  crop  for  higher  prices  f  This  is  a  big 
country.  One  section  feeds  another.  Oet  together  with 
reports. 

© 

E.  S.  Cabman’s  address,  until  next  May,  will  be 
No.  5  West  82nd  Street,  New  York. 

© 

“  Now,  then,  my  boy,  take  this  $5  bill  and  spend 
the  day  on  the  college  farm  at  New  Brunswick.  Keep 
eyes  and  ears  open,  and  move  your  tongue  !  ”  That 
is  what  many  a  New  Jersey  farmer  might  well  say  to 
his  son.  A  smart  boy  will  pick  up  a  small  world  of 
information  and  suggestion  at  this  farm.  It  will  be 
a  good  “  short  course  ”  for  him.  Try  it.  Try  it  in 
other  States,  too. 

© 

A  good  many  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  writing  to  learn 
more  about  places  on  the  New  York  police  force.  It 
won’t  hurt  this  city  at  all  if  500  sound,  young  men, 
with  muscles  hardened  at  the  plow  come  here  to  help 
enforce  law  and  order.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the  farm  has  cleaned 
the  city  by  sending  new  and  strong  men  to  fill  public 
places.  In  every  generation,  the  cities  call  for  men 
with  sunshine  and  soil  in  their  blood,  and  where  can 
they  be  found  save  on  the  farm  ? 

0 

Hebe  is  a  man  with  a  pile  of  manure.  He  expects 
to  raise  a  big  crop  of  corn.  The  corn  is  to  be  fed  to 
hogs.  The  pork  is  to  be  the  money  crop.  Now  it 
would  not  be  sensible  for  that  man  to  use  only  half 
of  the  manure  on  the  corn  and  save  the  other  half  to 
feed  to  the  hogs  !  That  would  be  nonsense.  The  wise 
plan  will  be  to  use  it  all  on  the  corn,  and  thus  get 
as  much  hog  food  as  possible.  Here  is  a  man  using 
potash  on  crops  in  a  rotation  which  includes  clover. 
His  best  plan  is  to  put  the  potash  all  on  the  clover 
crop.  Clover  responds  to  potash  better  than  any 
other  farm  crop,  and  the  more  clover  you  can  grow, 
the  more  of  other  crops  will  the  farm  produce. 
Manure  on  the  corn  !  Potash  all  on  the  clover  ! 

9 

On  election  day,  the  writer  voted  once  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  he  believes  in,  and  then  planted  50  or  more 
votes  for  the  Parker  Earle  strawberry.  This  was 
done  by  transplanting  the  plants  with  a  Richards’s 
transplanter.  We  were  thus  able  to  put  a  piece  of 
ground  from  which  late  cabbage  had  been  cut,  into 
berries,  with  a  fair  chance  that  they  will  do  as  well 
as  potted  plants  set  out  in  August.  We  have  been 
transplanting  in  this  way  at  odd  times  ever  since 
June  and,  as  a  rule,  the  plants  have  not  stopped  grow¬ 
ing  for  a  day.  The  big  ball  of  earth  taken  up  by  the 
transplanter,  holds  the  roots  in  perfect  condition, 
and  when  properly  set  out,  there  is  no  check  in 
development.  We  expect  successfully  to  transplant 
strawberries  in  this  way  every  month  in  the  year. 
The  piece  of  ground  mentioned  has  already  produced 
crops  of  radishes,  peas  and  cabbage.  It  is  now  set 
with  strawberries  that  will  yield  a  fair  crop  next 
year.  A  small  piece  of  rich  ground,  containing  a 
dozen  plants  each  of  20  superior  varieties,  has  yielded 
an  immense  number  of  plants  for  transplanting.  We 
have  fed  and  watered  this  “  breeding  pen”,  and  thus 
secured  strong  and  vigorous  plants. 


It  seems  pretty  well  settled  that  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  is  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
farmer  than  the  typical  cow  of  the  home  island. 
American  breeders  have  made  the  Jersey  into  a 
“  business”  cow,  as  we  understand  that  word  in  this 
country,  and  little,  if  any,  new  blood  from  the  island 
will  be  needed  here.  We  are  somewhat  surprised 
that  the  breeders  who  discuss  the  questions  on  page 
762,  do  not  seem  to  understand  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Gulf  States  in  the  production  of  a  distinct  class 
of  Jersey  cattle.  With  Alfalfa,  ensilage,  sorghum 
and  cotton  hulls  and  meal,  the  South  possesses  an 
abundance  of  cheap  cow  food,  and  our  opinion  is  that, 
after  10  years  of  home  breeding,  the  southern  Jersey 
will  be  almost  as  distinct  from  the  present  Jersey 
type  as  the  Guernsey  now  is. 

© 

“  The  time  has  passed  when  our  farmers  can  make 
much  money  in  raising  grain  and  hay  for  sale,”  says 
L.  A.  Clinton,  on  page  750.  We  would  question  that, 
especially  with  respect  to  hay  on  our  eastern  farms. 
The  accounts  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Mr.  Clark’s  success 
in  hay  production,  have  been  an  eye-opener  to  many 
readers.  Not  all  can  reach  these  results,  but,  prob¬ 
ably,  most  can  do  better  than  they  have  been  doing. 
The  greatest  cost  which  farmers  have  to  meet  is  the 
high  price  of  labor.  With  no  other  crop  can  so  much 
hand  labor  be  dispensed  with,  and  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  work  be  done  by  hand.  Several  crops  may 
be  secured  without  reseeding.  The  mower,  tedder, 
horserake,  loader,  and  horsefork,  enable  one  to  put 
in  the  crop  with  almost  no  hand  labor.  Then,  in  the 
East,  good  hay  always  meets  a  ready  sale  at  good 
prices.  Then  there  is,  sometimes,  an  outlet  for  ex¬ 
port.  Conditions  must  change  considerably  before 
the  time  comes  when  there  is  no  money  in  the  hay  crop. 

© 

Db.  W.  H.  Pearse  comes  forth  with  a  new  idea 
about  “catching  cold”.  He  says  that  there  is  no 
special  danger  in  going  from  a  hot  room  directly  into 
the  cold  air.  In  fact,  he  says  that  the  heat  of  the 
room  is  a  great  preservative  from  chill.  He  says  that 
in  Russia  and  other  cold  countries  where  houses  are 
made  very  warm  with  dry  heat,  people  go  out  into 
zero  weather  with  perfect  safety.  The  danger  comes 
rather  from  passing  from  the  cold  into  an  overheated 
and  poorly  ventilated  room  and,  apparently,  a  good 
proportion  of  colds  are  “caught”  in  that  way.  In 
other  words,  a  hot,  close  room,  filled  with  excretions 
from  lungs  and  skin  is  a  good  trap  for  catarrhal  affec¬ 
tions.  Possibly  some  farmers  realize  this,  and  it  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  cracks 
and  holes  in  the  barn.  They  may  be  afraid  that  the 
cows  will  catch  cold  if  the  barn  is  made  too  hot !  We 
certainly  can’t  account  for  it  in  any  other  way.  Don’t 
keep  the  barn  hot,  but  keep  the  air  warm  and  pure. 

0 

Most  of  us  have  read  stories  of  corn  burning  in  the 
West,  and  we  have  wondered  whether  it  is  really  true 
that  sound  grain  is  ever  used  for  fuel.  From  the 
figures  given  on  page  752,  it  seems  that  ear  corn  at 
^3. 50  a  ton,  may  be  cheaper  fuel  than  coal  at  88.50, 
especially  when  the  former  is  right  on  the  farm  and 
the  coal  is  10  miles  away.  It  seems  like  a  dreadful 
thing  to  the  eastern  farmer  to  burn  food  in  this  way, 
but  he  does  not  understand  that  some  of  his  own 
practices  seem  equally  extravagant  to  the  far  western 
man.  On  some  parts  of  the  western  plains,  apples 
cannot  be  grown  successfully.  We  have  known  fresh 
apples  to  be  sold  at  five  and  ten  cents  a  pound.  Those 
farmers  read  how  eastern  apples  are  permitted  to  rot 
under  the  trees,  or  are  left  as  food  for  hogs,  and  it 
seems  to  them  just  as  much  of  a  sinful  waste  as  it 
does  to  us  to  read  of  burning  corn.  It  may  not  pay 
the  New  England  farmer  to  pick  up  his  apples,  and  it 
may  not  pay  the  Nebraska  farmer  to  buy  coal.  This 
is  such  a  big  country  than  we  cannot  measure  profit 
by  the  methods  of  any  one  section. 

O 

Retail  prices  for  coffee  may  vary  from  15  to  75 
cents  a  pound.  What  makes  the  difference  ?  One 
pound  contains  more  caffeine  than  another,  and  the 
caffeine  in  the  better  sample  is  purer  and  of  higher 
quality.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  would 
rather  have  one  pound  of  the  75-cent  coffee  than  five 
pounds  of  the  15-cent  coffee.  There  may  have  been 
a  time  when  all  samples  of  coffee  were  considered 
alike,  but  public  taste  has  been  educated,  and  con¬ 
sumers  now  make  distinctions  based  on  quality.  In 
most  markets,  all  samples  of  sweet  milk  are  con¬ 
sidered  alike.  For  the  retail  trade,  there  is,  usually, 
one  fixed  price  for  all.  Yet,  milk  may  vary  more  in 
its  composition  and  quality  than  the  coffee.  One  sam¬ 
ple  may  contain  twice  as  much  fat  as  another,  yet 
sell  at  the  same  price.  One  sample  may  be  from 
tested  cows,  fed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  the 
milk  itself  may  be  handled  by  the  most  approved 
method.  The  other  sample  may  be  from  herds  that 


contain  tuberculous  cows,  and  where  there  is  much 
less  care  in  feeding  and  handling  the  milk.  Surely 
there  ought  to  be  a  difference  in  price  in  such  a  case, 
but  there  will  not  be  until  the  man  who  produces  the 
better  sample  educates  his  customers  to  the  fact  that 
his  milk  is  worth  more  because  ic  contains  more  fat 
and  represents  better  care.  The  milkman  must  do 
this  educating  himself — ho  one  will  do  it  for  him.  He 
is  the  proper  person  to  do  it.  He  cannot  do  it  by 
talking  it  over  with  his  wife,  but  he  must  make 
printer’s  ink  talk  for  him. 

© 

On  November  1,  a  law  designed  to  check  specula¬ 
tion  in  grain  and  stock  exchanges  became  operative 
in  Germanju  This  law  was  suggested  and  pushed 
through  the  German  Parliament  by  the  Agrarian  or 
farmers’  party.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  stocks  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  in  large  quantities  is  really  put  under  govern¬ 
ment  control.  No  exchange  can  be  established  with¬ 
out  the  government’s  consent.  A  so-called  “court  of 
honor  may  exclude  persons  from  the  exchange  after 
due  trial.  Bankrupt  parties,  where  the  bankruptcy 
was  fraudulent,  will  be  excluded  for,  at  least,  six 
months.  Stocks  and  bonds  cannot  be  listed  for  sale 
until  the  government  has  made  a  complete  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  pronounced  them  safe.  All  who  sign  the 
prospectus  of  such  new  companies  are  held  legally 
responsible  for  loss  through  false,  misleading  or 
omitted  statements.  All  dealings  in  futures  in  grain, 
mill  products  or  stocks  of  mining  or  manufacturing 
establishments  are  forbidden.  Any  dealer  who,  for  a 
selfish  purpose,  induces  inexperienced  persons  to 
speculate  in  articles  outside  of  their  sphere  of  busi¬ 
ness,  will  be  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  law  seems  to  have  been  made  with  the  special 
intention  of  preventing  speculation.  The  German 
farmers,  like  those  in  other  lands,  contend  that  specu¬ 
lation  in  grain  and  other  food  products  works,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  injury  of  the  producer.  This  law  is 
intended  to  take  away  the  advantage  possessed  by 
the  speculator.  Of  course,  there  are  many  who  pre¬ 
dict  failure  for  the  new  law,  but  the  fa.rmp.rs  are  very 
willing  to  try  the  experiment,  and  it  will  be  tried. 
It  is  high  time  that  our  own  Government  stepped  in  to 
regulate  the  business  of  these  trusts  and  “exchanges”, 
which  are  notoriously  opposed  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  producers. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

Under  the  barrel  or  under  the  slat, 

Turkey  is  laying  on  Thanksgiving  fat. 

Pour  in  the  corn  with  a  liberal  hand, 

Let  the  old  fellow  puff  up  and  expand. 

Let  him  enjoy  the  last  days  of  his  life 
Ere  he  breast  up  to  the  Thanksgiving  knife. 

Fatten  the  turkey  for  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Let  all  your  sorrow  and  care  slide  away 
Down  the  fat  side  of  old  Tom  when,  at  last, 

Brown  in  the  pan  you  attack  him  and  cast 
New  resolutions  with  stomach  for  mold 
Full  of  good  feelings  as  body  can  hold. 

Fatten  your  turkey,  and  fatten  your  heart, 

At  the  same  time,  sir,  by  doing  your  part 
In  the  great  battle  with  trouble  and  sin. 

Open  your  door— let  some  poor  fellow  in  ! 

Expand!  What?  Y  our  ideas! 

The  cow  is  75  per  cent  of  the  herd. 

Make  the  children  clean  their  teeth  ! 

Are  you  a  non-setter,  or  do  you  laze  ? 

Prize  buttermaking  reviewed— page  572. 

Your  strawberry  barrel  will  need  lots  of  water. 

Feed  Red  clover  to  stock  and  feed  Crimson  to  the  soil. 

Violin  strings  are  examples  of  pure  mew  cus  membrane  ! 

What’s  the  difference  between  a  bull  fight  and  a  beef  “  scrap  ”  ? 

The  rule  of  thump— pounding  the  cow  to  make  her  “stand  over.’ 

The  man  with  the  best  credit  is  the  man  who  makes  least  use 
of  it. 

Who  knows  where  the  line  comes  between  enterprise  and 
“ cheek  ”  ? 

We  will  risk  that  milking  machine  against  a  careless  hired  hand 
for  damaging  the  cow’s  udder. 

You  feed  the  cow  to  produce  milk.  Remember  that  the  sow 
and  the  ewe  are  both  milkers,  also. 

You  can  safely  open  a  can  of  fruit  preserves  the  day  after  fill¬ 
ing.  It’s  about  the  same  with  a  silo. 

Cheese  is  now  tested  with  the  Babcock  test  by  melting  samples 
of  it  in  hot  water,  and  then  proceeding  as  in  testing  milk. 

One  good  way  to  be  “  above  suspicion  ”  is  to  sit  down  hard  on 
the  first  whisper  of  slander.  It’s  not  a  good  thing— don’t  “  push 
it  along.” 

Crimson  clover  hay  is  much  lighter  in  color  than  Red.  If  cut 
early,  cattle  will  pick  it  out  from  choice.  If  cut  late,  keep  it  away 
from  horses  or  mules. 

At  the  annual  fair  at  Clinton,  La.,  negro  day  is  a  feature.  On 
this  day,  the  whites  turn  the  fair  over  entirely  to  the  negroes,  who 
provide  their  own  special  premium  list. 

The  Crimson  clover  is  “breaking  out”  on  a  piece  of  land  where 
this  clover  was  turned  under  in  the  spring  and  planted  to  corn. 
This  clover  seems  to  be  an  excellent  weed  killer.  During  the  late 
summer  and  fall,  few  weeds  seem  able  to  compete  with  it  in 
growth. 

A  Vermont  farmer  who  styles  himself  “a  gentleman  from  Way- 
back”  puts  in  this  plan  for  killing  woodchucks:  “Go  quickly,  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes,  and  tramp  earth  tight  in  all  the  holes, 
and  Mr.  Woodchuck  will  slowly  smother  during  his  winter  nap 
and  be  dead  and  buried  in  the  spring  without  the  help  of  drugs.” 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  8AW  AND  HEARD. 

“What  causes  the  greatest  loss  to  shippers?”  I 
asked  an  experienced  commission  merchant.  “Ship¬ 
ping  to  irresponsible  men,”  was  the  reply.  “  Here  is 
a  letter  we  received  from  a  man  with  a  car-load  of 
apples  to  ship.  He  says  that  Mr.  So-and-so,  has 
visited  his  orchard,  seen  his  apples,  and  tells  him 
that  they  will  bring  such  and  such  prices  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  those  prices  are 
out  of  the  question  here,  and  reputable  dealers  know 
that  this  man  has  no  standing  at  all,  and,  probably, 
would  never  pay  for  the  apples  should  he  secure 
them.  There  are  many  of  these  firms,  and  they  have 
various  ways  of  securing  shipments,  but  the  leading 
inducement  is  to  offer  to  secure  higher  prices  than 
those  ruling  in  the  general  market.”  All  of  which  is 
as  true  as  anything  can  be. 

X  X  X 

“You  can  also  tell  your  readers  that  those  who 
persist  in  using  the  ‘  pony  ’  apple  barrels  lose  heavily 
by  doing  so.  They,  probably,  think  that  the  apples 
will  sell  for  just  as  high  prices  as  those  m  the  larger 
barrels,  but  they  won’t,  especially  this  year,  when 
apples  are  so  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  large  barrels 
sell  quickest,  and  at  proportionately  higher  prices.” 

X  X  X 

Some  of  the  white  onions  in  market  this  fall  are 
remarkably  fine.  It  requires  considerable  skill  to  grow 
white  onions  of  good  quality,  and  it  requires  more 
skill  to  cure  them,  so  that  they  will  be  of  the  proper 
color  and  present  a  fine  appearance.  The  small, 
white  ones  are  used  for  pickling,  and  generally  bring 
good  prices.  The  restaurants  and  hotels  use  a  good 
many  of  the  larger  ones,  but  only  those  of  medium 
size  are  desired  for  the  best  trade.  Very  large  ones 
are  not  wanted. 

X  X  X 

The  trade  in  popcorn  is,  usually,  good  from  now 
until  the  Christmas  holidays  ;  after  that,  it  is  dull 
until  spring.  Corn  one  year  old  is  the  kind  wanted, 
that  has  been  well  dried  under  cover,  where  it  has 
been  kept  clean  and  bright,  and  away  from  mice  and 
other  vermin.  The  rice  corns  are  preferred  by  most 
dealers.  Most  commission  men  dislike  to  handle  pop¬ 
corn,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  sold  by  a  few  dealers  who 
make  a  specialty  of  it.  Dealers  say,  too,  that  only  in 
certain  localities  is  the  best  corn  grown,  where  just 
the  right  combination  of  soil  and  climate  exists,  and 
the  growers  understand  correct  methods  of  growing, 
curing  and  handling. 

X  X  X 

Sweet  cider — or  any  other  cider — is  not  profitable 
to  ship  here.  Few  commission  men  will  handle  it. 
It  is  liable  to  loss,  and  is  hard  to  sell,  because  firms 
who  make  a  specialty  of  it,  canvass  the  city  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  fill  most  orders.  Vinegar  comes  in  the 
same  category,  and  a  local  market  is  the  place  for  it. 
Don’t  ship  any  product  at  random.  Learn  first 
whether  it  will  sell  at  a  paying  price.  f.  h.  v. 


HOW  STREET  FAIRS  ARE  MANAGED. 

A  GOOD  ONE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Situated  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  heart 
of  the  “Grape  Belt,”  only  an  hour’s  drive  from  the 
famous  Lake  Chautauqua,  lies  the  beautiful  village 
of  Westfield,  a  place  of  3,000  inhabitants,  which 
claims  the  distinction  of  holding  the  first  fair  of  its 
kind  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Chautauqua  is  al¬ 
ready  famous  the  world  over.  “  The  Chautauqua 
Idea,”  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  course  of  reading,  is  known 
throughout  civilization.  The  leading  farmers  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Grange,  had  its  birth  here. 

We  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  originality  of  the  street, 
fair,  as  it  is  an  old-time  custom  revived,  improved 
and  brought  down  to  the  conditions  of  the  present 
time.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  past  (and  I  believe  that  it  is  yet  in 
vogue  to  some  extent),  when  they  had  gathered  their 
harvest  of  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables,  set  apart  a 
day  for  the  sale  and  trade  of  such  commodities  as  the 
people  of  the  locality  were  in  need,  produced  or  manu¬ 
factured.  Before  the  advent  of  railroads,  these  fairs 
were,  in  many  instances,  the  market  days  for  the 
whole  year.  Whole  families  traveled,  perhaps  for 
days,  to  reach  the  market  place  ;  donkeys,  carts,  and 
even  members  of  the  family  were  laden  with  goods 
and  wares,  which  were  placed  on  exhibition  so  that 
would-be  buyers  might  inspect  them.  The  fair  was 
over  only  when  the  peasants  had  disposed  of  all  they 
had  brought,  either  by  sale  or  exchange,  the  latter, 
perhaps,  being  the  most  probable.  Merchants  and 
speculators  were  there  to  secure  bargains,  stock  up 
their  stores,  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  load  up  their 
ships  with  articles  for  other  markets,  the  same  as 
they  do  at  the  present  day. 


The  street  fairs  of  the  present  time  have  many 
modifications,  but  the  end  in  view  is  the  same — to  se¬ 
cure  trade,  both  by  the  business  men  of  the  town  and 
the  farmers.  The  merchants  of  the  town  offer  small 
premiums  (generally  in  their  line  of  trade)  for  nearly 
everything  grown  or  raised  upon  the  farm,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest.  The  pig  weighing  only  1% 
pound,  and  exhibited  in  a  bird  cage,  showed  the 
propensities  of  his  hog  nature  by  rooting,  squealing 
and  grunting.  The  largest  count  in  a  half-bushel  of 
potatoes  reached  into  the  hundreds,  while  the  other 
extreme,  the  smallest  count,  took  only  16  to  fill  the 
measure.  Each  of  the  business  houses  build  out 
from  the  sidewalk  a  platform  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  exhibits  for  which  they  offer  premiums. 
A  strife  at  once  begins  to  secure  the  most  attractive 
display,  both  of  their  own  stock  and  the  exhibits  for 
premiums,  making  many  novel  and  interesting 
features.  There  is  an  originality  about  it  not  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  ordinary  fair.  The  section  of  the  street 
where  the  exhibits  are  held,  is  roped  off  so  that 
there  is  no  driving  except  by  horses  entered  for  the 
premiums. 

The  fair  holds  only  one  day  ;  should  the  day  prove 
to  be  a  stormy  one,  the  first  pleasant  day  following 
leaves  no  doubt  in  people’s  minds  as  to  the  time. 
Exhibits  are  put  up  in  the  forenoon.  The  first  on 
the  programme  in  the  afternoon,  was  the  baby  show. 
There  were  20  entries  by  as  many  fond  mothers,  each 
of  whom  thought  her  own  the  best  looking,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  lots  of  better  looking  babies  were 
left  at  home.  Next  among  the  attractions  were 
amusements  and  athletic  sports.  In  the  fat  man’s 
race,  no  contestant  to  weigh  less  than  200  pounds, 
there  were  three  entries  ;  the  fastest  runner  won  the 
prize  of  $1.  The  boy  that  ate  a  five-cent  bag  of  pop¬ 
corn  the  quickest  and  then  whistled,  was  rewarded 
with  a  pearl-handled  pocketknife.  The  amusing  part 
is  to  see  a  boy  try  to  whistle  with  his  mouth  two- 
thirds  full  of  popcorn.  Eight  boys  entered  the  con¬ 
test  to  see  which  could  eat  the  most  crackers  in  a 
given  time ;  some  of  them  showed  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  that  kind  of  food  and,  apparently,  would 
never  go  hungry  while  crackers  existed.  There  were 
also  bicycle  races  for  both  sexes  ;  foot  races  for  old 
and  young,  throwing  the  sledge,  speaking  pieces, 
playing  upon  stringed  instruments,  singing  songs, 
reading  original  poems  by  the  composer  and  other 
minor  sports. 

Among  the  curios  and  relics,  were  a  silver  dollar  of 
1800,  a  Chinese  coin  over  2,000  years  old,  a  $5  gold 
coin  of  1802.  A  continental  $4  bill  of  1775,  a  complete 
collection  of  confederate  money,  a  sample  of  each 
issue  circulated  by  the  Confederate  goverment,  and 
many  others.  Fine  music  was  rendered  by  the 
“Pumpkinville  Band”  from  Squash  Hollow,  each  mem¬ 
ber  dressed  according  to  his  own  tastes  in  the  most 
grotesque  costumes  imaginable.  As  they  came  into 
town,  every  one  selected  his  own  route,  some  back¬ 
wards,  some  sidewise,  and  otherwise,  and  as  each 
played  a  different  tune,  they  created  no  little  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  they 
were  not  as  green  as  they  looked.  Balaam  used  a 
small  animal  for  saddle  purposes,  and  one  of  his 
species,  said  to  be  a  direct  descendant,  received  his 
share  of  honors  without  its  seeming  to  elevate  him. 

In  a  convenient  place  and  a  little  to  one  side,  was  a 
large  sign  : 

FARMERS’  EXCHANGE, 

where  could  be  offered  for  sale  or  trade,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  wagons,  buggies,  pigs,  horses,  cows  or  oats  ; 
anything  a  farmer  had  to  sell,  even  to  sheep  and 
goats.  It  was  said  to  be  very  successful,  as  nearly 
everything  offered  found  a  buyer  except  a  farrow  cow 
that  was  hitched  to  a  post  ;  when  she  saw  the  boys 
go  by  in  the  bicycle  race,  dressed  in  their  bathing 
suits,  being  a  country  cow,  it  so  shocked  her  modesty 
that  she  broke  loose  and  ran  home.  No  side  shows, 
exhibiting  only  a  fraction  of  what  they  advertised, 
were  permitted.  No  fakirs  or  gambling  of  any  kind 
were  seen  on  the  streets,  and  only  a  few  privileges 
were  sold  for  popcorn,  candy  and  peanut  stands,  and 
these  outside  of  the  ropes.  The  management  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  success,  for  the  example 
set  for  other  towns  to  follow. 

This  being  the  second  street  fair  held,  I  have  made 
inquiry  of  nearly  all  business  men  in  town,  and  with 
one  voice,  they  pronounced  it  a  success.  The  small 
outlay  each  one  had  to  make  in  premiums  and  ex¬ 
penses  was  only  a  small  investment  compared  with 
the  advertisement  of  their  business,  and  their  in¬ 
crease  in  trade.  That  the  exhibitors  were  satisfied 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  entry  of 
exhibits  was  made  this  year  than  last ;  this  year,  they 
numbered  770.  Let  every  farmer  who  reads  this,  in¬ 
terest  the  business  men  of  his  town,  and  next  year 
hold  a  good,  clean,  free,  street  fair,  minus  horse 
racing,  gambling  and  the  many  other  allurements  so 
often  existing  at  county  fairs.  l.  d.  gale. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


How  They  Do  It  in  Minnesota. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  24,  comments  editorially 
on  street  fairs.  I  note  that,  in  Greely,  Col.,  “the 
farmers  meet  on  the  streets  and  make  a  display  of 
their  products  right  from  their  wagons.”  At  the  street 
fair  held  at  Faribault,  the  county  seat  of  this,  Rice 
County,  they  have  a  different  plan.  A  committee 
call  on  each  business  man  and  give  him  a  chance  to 
offer  a  premium  or  premiums  on  some  article.  The 
premium  is  rarely  cash,  usually  some  article  of  value 
in  his  line.  The  articles  competing  for  a  certain  prize 
are  brought  and  exhibited  in  front  of  the  place  of 
business  of  the  man  who  gives  the  premium,  when 
they  are  of  such  nature  that  that  is  practicable. 
Stock,  poultry,  hay,  etc.,  are  provided  special  places. 

Quoting  from  the  premium  list  issued  this  fall :  “  In 
1894,  the  merchants  of  Faribault  arranged  for  and 
held  a  street  fair.  This  was  in  the  nature  of  an  ex¬ 
periment,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  success  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  So  great  was  the 
success,  and  so  general  was  the  expressed  wish  for 
future  affairs  of  a  similar  nature,  that  an  association 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  street 
fair  every  year. 

“  Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  money  mak¬ 
ing  scheme,  and,  although  valuable  premiums  will  be 
given,  no  entrance  fee  [the  italics,  I  quote]  will  be 
charged. 

“  The  object  of  holding  these  street  fairs  is  two¬ 
fold.  In  the  first  place,  it  brings  the  merchants  and 
farmers  nearer  together,  and  demonstrates  to  each 
that  their  interests  are  mutual — what  benefits  one 
benefits  the  other.  In  the  second  place,  competi¬ 
tions  like  these  are  sure  to  stimulate  a  friendly  rivalry 
between  producers,  the  tendency  of  which  will  be  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  stock,  grains  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  used.” 

The  success  this  year  was  as  great  as  ever,  or  greater. 
Large  crowds  came  to  town,  the  exhibits  in  nearly  all 
lines  were  most  excellent,  and  the  merchants  enjoyed 
a  good  trade.  A.  A.  r. 

Dundas,  Minn. 


The  Agricultural  College  of  New  Jersey  opened,  in 
the  fall  of  1891,  a  department  for  extension  teaching. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  a  number  of  “  short  courses” 
in  agriculture,  not  at  the  college,  but  out  among  the 
farmers.  These  schools  have  been  held  at  10  places 
with  classes  numbering  from  30,  to  more  than  100. 
They  are  held  wherever  a  local  demand  is  manifested. 
They  consist  of  lectures,  recitations,  examinations 
and  written  exercises,  and  are  almost  exactly  like  the 
short  course  in  the  college.  The  cost  is  $60.  The  usual 
way  is  for  a  Grange  or  farmers’  club  to  canvass  the 
neighborhood  and  secure  as  many  students  as  possible, 
and  then  the  cost  is  divided  between  them.  When 
all  is  arranged,  the  lecturers  come  and  the  school 
opens.  There  are  some  excellent  things  about  this 
scheme,  and  there  are  many  points  in  New  Jersey 
where  such  a  school  could  be  held  with  much  success. 
It  will  be  of  special  value  to  those  who  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  leave  home  to  attend  the  college.  We  like  to 
see  the  college  men  get  out  among  the  farmers,  and 
carry  the  elements  of  agricultural  science  to  them. 
Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  these  schools 
should  address  Prof.  Louis  Bevier  Jr.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

While  the  famous  Fearless  thrashing  machine  has  been  his  old- 
time  specialty,  Mr.  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskili,  N.  Y.,  catalogues 
horse-powers,  saws,  fanning  mills,  ensilage  cutters,  land  rollers, 
etc.  Ask  for  all  his  catalogues  if  you  want  them. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a  good  idea  of  the  Wilmington  Wheel 
Co.,  401  Union  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  advertise  to  furnish 
any  kind  of  a  wheel  desired  for  any  kind  of  a  wagon.  They  can, 
no  doubt,  furnish  them  cheaper,  all  things  considered,  than  the 
repairing  of  old  ones. 

Do  you  smoke  hams  and  other  meats  in  the  old  way  by  making 
a  smoldering  tire  of  chips  and  corn  cobs  under  them  ?  Now  there 
is  a  liquid  extract  of  smoke  that  takes  the  place  of  the  slow  fire. 
If  you  care  to  know  about  it,  send  your  address  for  circular  to 
E.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 

When  you  want  to  buy  anything  in  the  way  of  a  harness,  just 
send  to  King  Harness  Company,  10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y., 
for  their  catalogue.  Most  manufacturers  bell  to  agents,  and  the 
agent’s  profit  must  be  added  to  the  original  cost.  These  people 
sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 

In  Campton  township,  Kane  County,  Ill.,  there  are  27  Goodhue 
Power  windmills,  some  of  which  were  erected  nine  years  ago, 
and  every  one 'is  now  in  perfect  order  and  doing  satisfactory 
work.  This  is,  certainly,  a  good  record  for  the  Goodhue  mills. 
They  are  manufactured  by  The  Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  27  Fargo 
Street,  Batavia,  Ill.  This  firm  also  makes  the  celebrated  Hero  and 
American  feed  mills,  fodder  cutters,  corn  huskers,  wood  saws, 
tread  and  sweep  powers,  etc.  Write  them  for  catalogue  and  any 
information  needed. 

There  have  been  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  utility  of  the  practice  of  cooking  food  for  stock.  But 
In  the  end,  the  preponderance  of  testimony  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  cooked  food.  It  is  certain  that  the  practice  is  gaining,  and 
that  it  now  holds  a  firm  position  among  well  recognized  farm 
economies.  It  seems  perfectly  natural  that  anything  that  will 
induce  those  chemical  changes  which  must  otherwise  take  place 
in  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  must  aid  or  assist  digestion  by  so 
much;  that  the  cooking  of  stock  food  is  a  species  of  pre-digestion 
that  must  be  wholesome  n  effect  and  beneficial  in  results.  Masti¬ 
cation  of  the  food,  which  is  in  itself  a  species  of  digestion,  is 
made  comparatively  easy  by  cooking  or  otherwise  softening  of 
the  food  substance  or  material.  A  very  good  treatise  on  this 
subject  is  sent  out  by  the  Mitchell  Machine  Co.,  Kendallville, 
Ind.,  who,  of  course,  are  sending  it  free  as  a  means  of  calling 
attention  to  their  food  boiler. 
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THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BEDBUG. 

II..RU8TRATED  from  rife. 

Part  II. 

S  in  most  other  insects,  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  embryonic  development  of  a 
bedbug  takes  place  in  an  egg  laid  by  a 
mother  bedbug.  The  extremely  flat¬ 
tened  or  thin  body  of  the  insect,  well 
adapts  it  to  entering  the  narrowest 
crevices  in  the  joints  of  bedsteads,  or  in 
cracks  in  walls,  etc. ,  and  in  such  places 
the  eggs  are  laid.  An  egg  is  shown, 
much  enlarged,  in  Fig.  239,  November 
7.  It  is  white  in  color,  and  it  would 
take  about  20  of  them,  placed  end  to 
end,  to  measure  an  inch  ;  they  are  wet 
with  a  kind  of  varnish  when  laid,  which 
causes  them  to  adhere  to  the  walls  of 
the  cracks.  About  50  eggs  are  laid  in 
each  batch  ;  this,  is,  probably,  the  total 
output  of  one  mother.  The  baby  bed¬ 
bugs  make  their  entry  into  this  world 
by  pushing  off  a  kind  of  lid  at  the  end 
of  the  egg,  and  the  empty  eggshell  then 
looks  like  a  miniature,  round-bottomed 
china  jar,  with  a  neat  rim  around  the 
opening.  The  newly-born  bug  (shown 
greatly  enlarged  at  the  top  of  Fig.  239) 
is  a  very  minute,  whitish  creature,  with 
no  signs  of  wings  ;  so  transparent  are 
the  young  that  something  of  their  in¬ 
ternal  economy  can  be  seen  through  the 
skin,  and  after  a  meal  of  blood,  a  dark- 
red  spot  appears  in  the  region  of  the 
digestive  apparatus. 

Like  all  other  insects,  the  young  bed¬ 
bugs  or  nymphs  (a  name  given  to  the 
young  of  all  true  bugs,  grasshoppers, 
and  some  other  insects)  grow  by  shed¬ 
ding  off  their  old  skins  or  clothes, 
thus  giving  place  to  a  new  elastic 
skin  or  suit  which  grows  beneath  the 
old  one.  How  much  would  be  saved 
if  growing  boys  and  girls  could  grow 
new  suits  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  ones  when  they  get  too  small  !  A 
bedbug’s  cast-off  suit  is  shown,  much 
enlarged,  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  Fig.  239.  Notice  how  complete  and 
neatly  the  job  is  done  ;  the  old  skin 
splits  down  the  back  a  little  ways,  and 
the  whole  animal  gradually  crawls  out 
of  this  crack,  neatly  withdrawing  even 
the  most  slender  parts  like  the  legs  and 
antennae,  each  separately  from  its  own 
sheath.  Such  a  natural  aspect  do  these 
cast  skins  often  have,  that  one  some¬ 
times  has  to  look  the  second  time  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  not  the  living 
insects  he  is  looking  at.  The  little  bed¬ 
bugs  have  to  grow  several,  probably 
four  or  five,  suits  of  clothes  before  they 
become  fathers  and  mothers  ;  at  each 
moult,  they  more  closely  approach  the 
form  of  the  adult,  as  a  comparison  of 
the  newly-born  and  nearly  full-grown 
nymphs,  and  the  adult  bedbug  in  the 
figure,  will  show.  As  the  bug  grows 
with  each  moult,  its  color  deepens,  and 
its  skin  becomes  harder  and  less  flexible; 
the  usual  dark  reddish-brown  color  of 
the  adults  depends  upon  the  frequency 
of  their  meals  ;  when  obliged  to  fast  for 
long  periods,  they  become  almost  trans¬ 
parent  and  whitish. 

When  the  adult  stage  is  reached,  no 
further  growth  takes  place,  although 
the  insect  still  feeds  but  only  to  sustain 
life  and  supply  the  proper  materials  to 
enable  it  to  carry  on  the  reproduction  of 
the  species.  U nder  favorable  conditions, 
as  warmth  and  plenty  of  food,  about  11 
weeks  (some  authors  say  11  months), 
elapse  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid 
until  the  adult  stage  is  reached.  Thus, 
four  generations  may  be  produced  in  a 
year  ;  egg  laying  is  said  to  take  place  in 
March,  May,  July  and  September.  The 
nymphs,  probably,  cannot  live  long 
without  food,  but  the  adults  have  been 
kept  in  a  sealed  bottle  for  more  than  a 
year  without  food.  In  one  instance,  a 
mother  was  confined  in  a  box,  and  six 
months  later,  was  not  only  alive,  but 


was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  young 
bugs,  all,  including  their  mother,  being 
transparent,  showing  that  they  had, 
evidently,  not  had  a  meal. 

How  does  a  bedbug  feed  ?  People  are 
not  “bitten”  by  this  insect.  Only  in¬ 
sects  like  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  and  some  others  bite  ;  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  their  mouth-parts  will  reveal 
strong,  horny  jaws  with  which  solid 
particles  of  food  are  bitten  off  and  swal¬ 
lowed.  A  bedbug’s  mouth  is  built 
on  an  entirely  different  plan  ;  the  under 
lip  is  drawn  out  into  a  long,  gutter- 
shaped  beak,  within  the  groove  of  which 
lie  and  work  four  fine,  bristle-like  organs 
that  are  really  analogous  to  the  jaws  of 
the  biting  insects.  The  two  pictures  in 
the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  Fig.  239 
show  this  beak ;  when  at  rest,  it  is 
folded  back  along  the  under  side  of  the 
head,  the  tip  resting  between  the  bases 
of  the  front  legs.  When  feeding,  the 
beak  projects  downward  at  right  angles 
to  the  head,  and  its  tip  rests  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  skin.  The  beak  itself  is  not 
forced  into  the  flesh,  but,  using  the  beak 
as  a  guide  and  brace,  the  four  bristle¬ 
like  jaws,  arranged  to  form  a  drill  or 
piercer,  gradually  bore  their  way  into 
the  flesh.  Soon  a  sort  of  muscular  suc¬ 
tion  pump  begins  work  in  the  head,  and 
our  blood  is  drawn  or  pumped  up  along, 
or  rather  between,  the  bristles  and  into 
the  insect’s  body.  Thus,  bedbugs  suck 
instead  of  bite ;  they  can  take  in  only 
liquid  food.  All  of  the  true  bugs  feed 
in  this  way.  As  any  one  who  has  had 
the  experience  can  testify,  the  wound 
inflicted  by  a  bedbug’s  boring  apparatus 
is  often  exceedingly  painful,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  disagreeable  burning  and 
itching  sensation.  Probably  no  poison 
is  instilled  into  the  wound,  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  the  puncture  seemingly  causing 
the  intense  irritation  ;  a  prick  from  an 
exceedingly  fine  needle  will  often  cause 
a  similar  sensation. 

I)o  bedbugs  include  anything  besides 
human  blood  in  their  menu  ?  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  bugs  some¬ 
times  absolutely  swarm  in  houses  that 
have,  for  a  long  time,  been  uninhabited. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  they  man¬ 
aged  to  exist  without  access  to  human 
blood  ;  still  it  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  they  have  been  entirely  with¬ 
out  food  of  any  kind,  although,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  the  old  bugs  can  fast 
for  long  periods,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  young  ones  cannot.  Thus,  there 
seems  little  doubl  that  human  blood  is 
not  an  absolute  necessity  of  life  to  this 
disgusting  parasite,  and,  perhaps,  may 
be  more  correctly  regarded  as  a  luxury  ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  past  ages, 
before  its  association  with  mankind,  the 
bedbug  may  have  been  a  purely  vege¬ 
table  feeder,  subsisting  on  tne  sap  of 
trees.  One  author,  writing  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  declares  that  he  fed  the 
numerous  families  he  kept,  on  the  sap 
of  wood  ;  using  chiefly  deal  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  from  hard  woods,  like  oak  or  wal¬ 
nut,  or  scented  woods  such  as  cedar, 
they  failed  to  extract  any  nutriment, 
and  died  if  confined  with  these  alone. 
Several  closely  allied  true  bugs  seem  to 
be  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  they 
are  supplied  with  an  animal  or  vegetable 
diet.  As  the  surest  and  safest  way  to 
avoid  bedbugs  is  the  cultivation  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  miscellaneous  material  included 
under  the  name  “dirt”,  much  of  which 
is  of  organic  origin,  may  contribute,  in 
some  way,  to  their  support. 

It  is  a  popular  and  wide-spread  belief 
that  bats  and  swallows  bring  bedbugs 
into  the  house.  We  discussed  this  point 
in  detail  some  time  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
bringing  out  the  fact  that  there  is,  as 
yet,  no  authentic  record  of  a  genuine 
human  bedbug  ever  having  been  found 


on  the  body  of  a  bat  or  swallow,  or  in 
their  nests.  It  is  true  that  each  of  these 
animals  is  pestered  by  a  bedbug,  but  in 
each  case,  it  is  a  distinct  species  from 
the  human  bedbug.  A  microscopical 
examination  of  a  bedbug  from  a  bat,  a 
swallow,  and  from  man  would  reveal 
distinct  structural  differences  in  their 
make-up,  which  have  caused  them  to  be 
known  to  scientists  under  different 
specific  names.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  bedbug  of  the  bat  or 
of  the  swallow  will  attack  man,  even 
when  introduced  into  our  houses. 

Recently,  a  correspondent  wrote  us 
that  in  an  upper  room,  through  which 
ran  a  chimney  infested  by  swallows, 
there  were  many  bedbugs,  especially 
around  the  chimney.  Being  a  model 
housekeeper,  the  lady  was  much  con¬ 
cerned,  and  tried  in  vain  to  rid  the  room 
of  the  pests.  In  despair  she  appealed 
to  me  for  help.  A  careful  microscopical 
examination  of  one  of  the  bugs,  that  she 
kindly  secured  for  me,  showed  that  it 
was  not  the  genuine  human  bedbug,  but 
was  one  of  the  swallow  bedbugs.  No 
complaint  was  made  of  the  bugs  having 
attacked  the  members  of  the  family,  and 
the  housewife  expressed  her  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  information  as  follows  : 
“  Hurrah  !  Scientists  forever  !  Your 
postal  was  the  best  news  l  ever  had  ;  I 
think  that  I  would  soon  have  had  nervous 
prostration.  The  perverse  creatures  all 
eluded  me  but  the  one  I  send  in  the 
bottle  ;  I  am  fearful  that  it  will  die  from 
loneliness  on  the  road,  they  seem  such 
sociable  creatures.  My  husband  says  : 

‘  I  told  you  so’;  just  like  a  man,  was  it 
not?”  M.  V.  SLINGKRRAND. 


COOKERY  LECTURE  BY  MRS.  LEMCKE 

OAST  pig  was  the  solid  foundation 
about  which  was  to  be  built  a 
dinner  good  enough  and  elaborate 
enough  for  holiday  occasions.  There 
were  holly  and  mistletoe  at  hand,  to 
show  how  the  princely  roast  might  be 
bedecked  for  Christmas  use ;  but  when 
the  audience  gathered,  the  small,  white 
innocent  lay  in  the  pan  in  the  unadorned 
beauty  of  clean,  young  pork. 

“  The  pig  should  not  weigh  more  than 
11  pounds,”  said  the  lecturer.  “The 
larger  ones  are  not  suitable  for  whole 
roasts.  You  may  use  any  desired  force¬ 


meat  for  stuffing  it,  or  even  none  at  all, 
as,  indeed,  I  have  done  to-day.  Sausage, 
oysters  and  chestnuts,  all  form  delicious 
dressings.  The  pig  is  first  to  be  rubbed 
inside  and  out  with  white  pepper  and 
salt.  After  it  has  lain  for  an  hour,  the 
salt  is  rubbed  off  the  outside,  as  it 
causes  the  skin  to  blister,  and  thus  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  handsome  appearance  of 
the  browned  porker.  When  ready  for 
the  oven,  the  pig  is  to  be  covered,  as  I 
am  now  doing,  with  a  buttered  paper, 
tucked  closely  about  it.  This  is  to  be 
renewed,  later.  Occasionally,  I  shall 
remove  the  paper  and  baste  the  roast 
with  butter  melted  in  water,  and  kept 
on  the  back  of  the  stove.  I  place  one 
cupful  of  water  in  the  baking  dish,  to 
which  more  may  be  added  if  necessary.” 

The  clear  soup,  or  consomm6,  which 
introduced  the  meal,  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Lemcke  from  chicken,  veal  and  beef, 
with  a  little  minced  ham,  browned.  She 
stated  that  a  very  good  one  could  be 
made  from  a  shank  bone,  the  soup  to 
be  colored  with  three  browned  onions. 
The  chief  point  is  the  clearing.  The 
soup  is  first  strained,  the  beaten  whites 
of  eggs  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  for 
five  minutes.  When  it  boils,  it  is  again 
strained.  It  should  then  be  amber 
clear. 

The  fish  served  was  supposed  to  be 
fillet  of  sole,  but  was  really  flounder.  It 
was  cut  into  strips,  or  fillets,  half  an 
inch  thick,  by  two  wide,  perhaps,  washed 
and  wiped.  After  lying  half  an  hour  in 
salt,  lemon  juice,  onion,  thyme  and 
parsley,  the  fillets  were  dusted  lightly 
with  flour,  and  rolled  alternately  in 
beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs.  They 
were  fried  in  equal  parts  of  butter  and 
lard,  until  of  a  light,  tempting  brown. 
“  The  main  point,”  said  Mrs.  Lemcke, 
“  is  to  cook  these  just  through,  and  no 
more.”  These  fillets  were  served  with 
sauce  tartare. 

Sauces  seemed  to  be  a  strong  point 
with  Mrs  Lemcke.  Cream  appeared  nota¬ 
bly  in  all.  The  sauce  tartare  differed 
from  most  recipes,  and  was  equally 
adapted,  said  the  lecturer,  to  fillets  or 
other  fish  delicacies,  to  salads,  and  even 
to  cauliflower.  Its  preparation  was 
simple,  perfection  depending  largely  on 
adding  the  oil  very  slowly.  This  is  the 
recipe  :  “  Stir  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  to  a 
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cream.  Add  gradually,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  three-fourths  cupful  of  oil;  then 
one  even  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  quarter 
teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  English  mustard,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  finely  chopped  shallots 
and  capers,  one  tablespoonful  of  tarra¬ 
gon  vinegar,  and,  lastly,  one-half  cupful 
of  whipped  cream.  Mix  well  and  serve.” 

The  sauce  Mrs.  Lemcke  really  used 
for  cauliflower  was  given  by  her  as 
follows  :  “I  shall  place  over  the  fire  for 
a  few  minutes,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  of  flour,  and  one-half  cupful 
of  chicken  or  white  veal  broth.  When 
this  has  cooked  for  a  few  minutes,  I  add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  cream,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice.  This  sauce,  when  used  for  cauli¬ 
flower  au  gratin,  forms  one  layer.  First,  I 
shall  place  in  a  deep  dish  a  layer  of  the 
cauliflower  (boiled  until  tender);  next, 
a  layer  of  sauce,  then  a  heavy  sprink¬ 
ling  of  grated  cheese  ;  repeat,  the  top 
layer  being  always  a  thick  one  of  the 
cheese.” 

There  were  mushroom  pat6s,  and  fancy 
potatoes  in  cones,  apples  in  jelly,  and 
other  goodies  which  there  isn’t  space  to 
tell  about.  The  pig  turned  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  brown  under  his  paper  blanket,  and 
the  300  women  who  wanted  to  find  out 
just  how  to  roast  a  pig,  clapped  their 
hands  at  sight  of  his  tempting  perfection. 

A  rather  pretty  feature  of  the  day  was 
the  service  of  the  dishes  concocted.  This 
was  accomplished  by  three  trim  young 
girls  from  the  lecturer’s  Brooklyn  cook¬ 
ing  class,  in  coquettish  caps  and  aprons. 
Soup  was  served  in  tiny  bowls  ;  boned 
chicken  and  fillet  of  sole  in  inch  bits. 
But  it  was  rapture  to  get  even  an  inch 
bit  of  a  cooking  teacher’s  delicacies.  At 
least,  so  said  the  faces  of  the  women 
who  tasted.  myra  v.  norys. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
for  waist  patterns,  waist  measure  for 


skirt  patterns,  and  pattern  number,  and 
inclose  10  cents.  Each  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete  with  instructions  for  cutting  and 
putting  garments  together.  For  chil¬ 
dren’s  or  misses’  patterns,  send  age. 

Ladies’  Draped  Waist  6891. 

Figured  violet  silk,  satin  ribbon  and 
chantilli  lace  are  blended  in  this  stylish 
waist.  The  lace,  arranged  in  fans,  falls 
over  the  full,  puffed  sleeves.  Broad 
satin  ribbon  outlines  either  side  of  the 
draped  front  and  encircles  the  waist, 
while  bows  at  the  shoulders,  waist  and 
sleeves  complete  the  decoration.  The 
trim  adjustment  is  accomplished  by 
glove-fitting  linings  performed  by  regu¬ 
lation  seams  and  double  bust  darts,  that 
close  in  the  center  front.  The  fullness 
of  the  back  is  disposed  by  gathers  at  the 
shoulder  edges,  and  at  the  waist  line  it 
is  drawn  well  to  the  center  back.  The 
front  is  smooth-fitting  at  the  top  with  a 
slight  fullness  at  the  waist  line.  The 
drapery  is  included  in  the  right  shoulder 
seam  and  closes  invisibly  on  the  left  side 
and  diagonally  to  the  waist  line.  At  the 
neck  is  a  standing  collar  covered  by  a, 
wrinkled  stock  of  ribbon  that  is  bowed 
at  the  center  back.  The  fitting  sleeves 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


provided  with  full  short  puffs  at  the  top 
are  completed  at  the  wrists  with  frills  of 
soft,  creamy  lace.  The  mode  is  adapted 
to  all  seasonable  fabrics  and  offers  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  execution  of  individual  taste 
and  various  styles  of  decoration.  To 
make  this  waist  for  a  lady  in  the  medium 
size,  will  require  3  %  yards  of  44-inch 
wide  material.  Pattern  No.  6891  may  be 
had  in  sizes  for  33,  34,  36, 38  and  40  inches 
bust  measure. 


MAKING  CHILDREN'S  UNDER  WAISTS. 

I  USED  to  be  much  troubled  by  the 
childrens’  underwaists  tearing  cross- 
ways  under  the  arm,  where  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  repair  them  with¬ 
out  another  tear  coming  above  or  below. 
When  making  the  waists,  before  they 
were  finished,  I  stitched  a  straight  strip 
of  muslin  two  inches  wide  on  over  the 
underarm  seam,  extending  from  arm¬ 
hole  to  waist  line  ;  and  it  was  then  im¬ 
possible  for  the  waists  to  tear.  How¬ 
ever,  that  threw  the  strain  around  the 
armhole,  and  after  a  few  weeks’  wear, 
they  began  to  tear  there,  and  were 
almost  as  hard  to  repair  satisfactorily 
as  the  old  ones  had  been. 

Then  when  new  ones  were  to  be  made, 
I  cut  a  facing  just  like  the  upper  part  of 
the  waist,  extending  down  an  inch  be¬ 
low  the  armhole  ;  sewed  this  all  around 
the  neck,  turned  and  stitched  it  on  the 
other  side,  then  faced  around  the  arm 
hole  as  usual,  stitching  the  facing  next 
the  edge  for  greater  strength.  When 
putting  on  the  facing  around  the  bot¬ 
tom,  I  inserted  an  extra  piece  of  four 
thicknesses  where  the  buttons  belong, 
and  now  we  do  not  have  to  make  any 
repairs  on  the  underwaists,  for  the 
places  where  the  strain  comes  are  so 
strengthened  that  they  will  hold  until 
the  rest  of  the  waist  is  worn  out.  New 
ones  are  made  only  every  18  months  or 
two  years,  instead  of  twice  a  year  as 
formerly. 

To  recapitulate  :  A  strip  stitched  over 
the  underarm  seam  ;  a  facing  extending 
to  below  the  armhole,  makes  the  mate, 
rial  double  where  all  the  strain  comes. 
Extra  thicknesses  are  added  where  the 
buttons  come,  so  that  the  buttons,  if  well 
sewed  on  with  coarse  thread,  will  not 
come  off.  While  it  takes  about  five  inches 
more  material  and,  perhaps,  an  hour 
more  time  to  make,  no  after  repairing  of 
any  kind  is  necessary,  thus  saving  much 
time,  trouble  and  worry. 

CLARA  S.  EVERTS. 


The  Girl  Crop. — A  California  paper 
prints  the  following  note  :  “It  doesn’t 
pay  to  raise  girls,  not  as  a  speculation, 
any  more,”  said  an  old  Davisvillian  the 
other  day.  “  My  daughter,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  goes  out  to  assist  in  almond 
bulling  at  one  cent  per  pound,  and  let 
me  say  that  it  is  as  much  as  the  grower 
•can  afford,  since  prices  and  almonds  are 
alike  reduced  under  the  gold  standard. 
Well,  she  earns  from  60  cents  to  $1  per 


lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
'The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Blood . . . 
Bubbles. 

Those  pimples  or  blotches 
that  disfigure  your  skin,  are 
blood  bubbles.  They  mark 
^  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
})  blood-current  that  throws  them 
up.  You  must  get  down  to 
the  blood,  before  you  can  be 
rid  of  them.  Bocal  treatment 
is  useless.  It  suppresses,  but 
does  not  heal.  The  best  rem¬ 
edy  for  eruptions,  scrofula, 
sores,  and  all  blood  diseases,  is 

Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla. 


day,  which,  at  first  glance,  looks  well, 
but  lately  I’ve  been  figuring  up  the  cost. 
There’s  a  horse  and  buggy  at  $1  a  day, 
keeping  of  horse,  25  cents  ;  cough  drops 
for  girl  who  has  contracted  a  violent 
cold  from  exposure,  to  this  date,  10 
cents  a  day ;  tempting  delicacies,  aside 
from  our  usual  fare,  to  keep  up  girl’s 
strength  and  courage,  25  cents  a  day  ; 
liniment  for  strained  wrists,  50  cents  ; 
one  cheap  dress,  round,  $1.50;  one  pair 
shoes,  $2.50.  I’ll  say  nothing  about  her 
disturbing  our  rest  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  She  has  worked  five  days  and 
earned  $3.65.  Total  expenses  to  date, 
$12.50;  net  loss,  $8  85.  You  see  the  girl 
industry  doesn’t  pay.” 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAYING. 
Try  it  on  four  Cycle  Chain. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


YORK  WASHER. 

For  simplicity,  durability,  and  ease  of 
operation.  Superior  to  all  otbers. 
Many  In  use,  and  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Circulars  free. 

Address  N.  O.  BAUGHMAN 
York.  Pa. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  b„  done  on  the  75,000  1 
washboard  .nd  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
Terri fiTa  Perfect  Wawhlng  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price  :if  not  satisfactory  money  re¬ 
funded.  Agent.  W  anted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  MKU.C'O..  Box  14  Portland, nirh. 


SAVE  J*  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  oar  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 
27  Furnae «  St..  ROCHESTER,  N.  f. 
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ji  A  rt  ft  A  rt  A  A  A 


Can  easily  chop 
meat  for  sausage 
and  mince-meat, 
hamburg  steak, 
suet,  corn  for  fritters,  scrap  meat  for 
poultry,  hash,  beef  for  tea,  etc.,  with  the 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat 

Chopper 

^-TINNED*®# 

The  Most  Effective  Chopper  Ever  Made. 


No.  5,  chops  one 
pound  in  a  minute, 
$2.00.  No.  10,  chops 
two  pounds  in  a 
minute,  $3.00.  Lar¬ 
ger  sizes  described 
in  our  Catalogue. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

Send  two  2C 
stamps  fortlie  “En¬ 
terprising  House-  k 
keeper, ”200  recipes.  |r 
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The  Enterprise  M’f’g  Co.  of  Pa.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
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No  other  lamp-chimneys  a 
quarter  so  good  as  Macbeth’s; 
or  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

You  want  the  right  shape 
besides.  We’ll  send  you  the 
Index  ;  free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Wanted-An  Idea 

Protect  your  Ideas;  they  may  bri 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  *  CO.,  Patent  Attor- 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
bring  you  woalth. 
RN  ft  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys.  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  #1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 


Anr  WEEK  I  V  G5:000  yearly,  no  expcrlcnco  rc- 
V  ML  VlLLI\LI  quircd,  failure  impossible:  our 
YkTil  scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

UUU  ».8.Ware  Co.  Box  SSOS.BoitonJlus. 

Are  You  Keeping 

cows 

FOR  PROFIT 

NOT  AMUSEMENT- add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
In  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  suc¬ 
cess  The  readers  of  Tins  BUBAL  New-Yohkkk  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  the 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  aJrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls..  preeminently  the  Leading 
Dairy  .Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
offer  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

AN1> 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.70. 

There  Is  no  journal  in  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
large  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  figures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  journal  com¬ 
paring  with  It  on  the  intormation  It  gives  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  Don't  miss  this  offer.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
Is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  Is 
11  per  year. 

All  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer  will 
receive  both  to  January  1,  ISOS.  The  rest 
of  1S9G  FREE. 


ii 
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When  Anton  Wenzl  settled  in  Pawnee 
County,  Neb.,  in  1867,  he  was  compelled  to 
work  out  by  the  month  to  support  his  family. 
To-day  he  owns  1,640  acres  o(  the  finest  farm 
land,  valued  at  $30  per  acre,  together  with 
stock  and  other  property  valued  at  $10,000. 
Every  dollar  of  it  was  made  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  Wenzl  is  one  of  seven  brothers  whose 
aggregate  land  holding  amounts  to  over 
5,000  acres. 

IN  OUR 

NEBRASKA  BOOK 

M40  Pagxs  with  Map#  ini  Illustration*) 

are  dozens  of  statements  like  that  of  Mr. 

>  Wenzl.  They  are  made  by  farmers  who 
have  made  a  success  of  farming.  They  show 
that  Nebraska  is  as  good  a  State  as  any  in 
the  Union. 

The  book  in  which  they  appear  is  as  differ-’ 
ent  from  the  ordinary  agricultural  pamphlet 
as  day  is  from  night.  It  is  interesting,  prac¬ 
tical,  truthful.  In  a  straightforward,  simple 
fashion,  it  tells  you  everything  you  need  to 
know  about  Nebraska  —  its  climate,  people, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  markets,  soil  and 
crops.  It  explains  why  the  Nebraska  farmer 
makes  money  In  spite  of  low  prices  and  hard 
times.  Why  land  is  cheap — and  how  it  is  as 
easy  for  an  intelligent  and  industrious  man  to 
buy  a  Nebraska  farm  as  it  is  to  rent  one  in 
any  State  cast  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Every  farm  renter  who  wants  to  become  I 
a  farm-owner;  every  farm-owner  who  is  tired 
of  trying  to  make  money  off  high-priced  land; 
every  father  who  wants  to  give  his  sons  a 
start  on  the  high  road  to  independence,  should 
write  for  a  copy.  Free. 

J.  FRANCIS, 

G<&***1  P xucngtt  Af«u  BurLn£to«  Route, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 
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The  Agent’s  Share. 

The  Weekly  Premiums  yet  go  easy.  Here  are  the  winners  for 
last  week,  neither  of  whom  had  won  any  other  premiums  this  season  : 

83— E.  G.  PACKARD .  Delaware .  7  Yearly  Subscriptions. 

$3—  JOHN  R.  WHEATON....  New  York . 3J4  Yearly  Subscriptions. 

There  is  just  one  more  week  left  in  this  contest,  but  it  has  been 
no  contest,  as  no  one  has  been  making  any  effort  for  the  $25,  $15  and 
$5  premiums  that  go  out  after  November  i4.  There  is  time  enough 
yet  to  win  the  $25  premium  after  you  read  this ;  you  could  win  it 
Friday  and  Saturday  by  putting  in  two  good  days’  work,  and  wire 
Saturday  night  the  number  of  names  mailed  that  night.  Is  there  no 
one  willing  to  work  two  or  three  days  for  $25  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"SUN  PRINTING 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  had  some  re¬ 
marks  about  “  canned  sunshine”.  This 
week,  we  want  to  talk  about  another 
curious  illustration  of  the  sun’s  power. 
In  order  to  save  words,  we  will  now  give 
the  floor  to  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  who  recently  wrote  as 
follows  : 

Do  yon  know  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
have  printed  the  names  of  people  on  peaches  or 
apples  by  placing  papers  or  other  materials  with 
the  names  cut  in  them,  on  the  fruit  before  it  be¬ 
gins  coloring,  the  sun  shining  through  the  holes 
n  the  paper,  printing  the  name  on  the  fruit  V 
Have  you  ever  seen  any  in  New  York  so  marked? 
If  I  could  furnish  them  (peaches)  to  fashionable 
people  in  New  York,  with  the  names  of  their 
guests  on  the  peaches,  for  big  banquets  or  recep¬ 
tions,  or  other  entertainments,  do  you  think  that 
they  would  pay  fancy  prices  for  them  ? 

Now  that  man  is  after  a  new  idea,  and 
some  day,  he  will  strike  something  that 
will  pay  him  well.  We  have  read  about 
this  sun  printing  on  fruit,  and  know 
that  it  has  often  been  done.  By  cutting 
letters  or  figures  out  of  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  then  pasting  them  around  the  fruit  as 
it  begins  to  color,  such  letters  or  figures 
will  be  printed  on  the  cheek  of  the  apple 
or  peach.  The  sun  would  do  the  printing, 
because  it  would  be  only  through  the 
holes  in  the  paper  that  the  sunlight 
could  reach  the  skin.  No  sunlight — less 
color. 

A  boy  once  looked  at  a  picture  and 
said  that  the  white  in  it  was  the  most 
important  part.  The  white  represented 
the  parts  where  the  engraving  had  been 
cut  away.  The  engraver  purposely  cut 
out  all  the  metal  except  little  lines 
placed  here  and  there,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  ink  would  be  left  in  the  form 
of  a  picture.  If  he  had  cut  no  metal 
away,  there  would  have  been  only  a 
great  black  blot.  If  he  had  cut  it  all 
away  except  a  little  rim,  there  would 
have  been  only  a  white  space.  You  see 
that  in  printing — either  with  ink  or 
with  sun — the  point  is  to  arrange  the 
lines  or  holes  so  as  to  have  the  ink  or 
the  sun  fall  just  where  you  want  it. 
There  will  be  no  character  at  all  to  a 
jumbled-up  mass  of  light  and  shade. 

We  don’t  thiDk  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  very  large  trade  in  such  fruits 
can  be  developed.  We  think  that  the 
best  trade  for  such  articles  would  be 
*  nearer  home — in  the  local  markets.  Ar¬ 
rangements  might  be  made  with  mer¬ 
chants  or  restaurant  keepers  to  engrave 
short  sentences  on  big  apples.  These 
people  would  like  such  things  to  adver¬ 
tise  their  business,  and  a  few  such  ap¬ 
ples  would  advertise  all  the  rest  of  the 
apples  from  the  orchard.  A  man  in  New 
York  State  makes  a  good  profit  by  carv¬ 
ing  mottoes  on  young  pumpkins.  The 
wounds  heal  so  that,  when  the  pumpkins 
mature,  the  words  are  engraved  on  the 
skin.  Our  opinion  is  that  this  sun  print¬ 
ing  will  be  most  useful  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  rest  of  the  fruit.  Print  a 
few  apples  and  scatter  them  about  the 
town  in  shop  windows,  etc.  Get  the 
local  papers  to  talking  about  them.  It 
will  be  such  a  curiosity  to  most  people 
that  they  will  begin  to  talk  about  you 
and  your  orchard,  and  that  will  lead  to 
extra  sales.  Let  the  sun  print  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  you.  You  can’t  get  any 
cheaper  advertising. 

And  now,  another  thing.  You  can  do 


good  printing  with  mental  sunshine  or 
thought.  Here  is  a  letter  from  an  In¬ 
diana  man  : 

We  would  not  like  to  be  without  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  10  times  what  it  costs;  in  fact,  we  could  not 
keep  house  without  it.  We  tell  our  friends  that 
we  have  a  farmers’  institute  every  week  right  at 
home.  Wishing  you  a  long  life,  I  remain,  a.  >icc. 

Now  mental  sunshine  or  thought  has 
printed  the  letters  R.  N.-Y.  right  in 
that  home.  Our  paper  has  served  to 
direct  the  rays  of  thought,  just  as  the 
paper  over  the  apple  directed  the  sun’s 
rays  and  thus  colored  the  skin  in  the 
proper  places. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  a  paper 
coming  regularly,  week  after  week, 
through  the  mail  to  the  lonely  farm¬ 
house  door,  may  bring  with  it  thoughts 
and  suggestions  from  the  world  outside 
that  will,  in  time,  print  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  on  that  home  and  farm.  Here 
is  a  young  farmer  right  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  is  getting  ready  to  ripen 
his  character  as  a  farmer.  He  has  a 
good  mind  and  is  capable  of  sound 
thought.  He  is  going  to  think  and  give 
color  to  his  thoughts  just  as  the  rays  of 
mental  sunshine  are  turned  upon  him. 
If  they  come  without  direction  or  ar¬ 
rangement,  there  will  be  nothing  strik¬ 
ing  about  the  color.  If  you  put  a  stencil 
over  him,  the  color  will  take  fixed  and 
definite  shape  for  good  or  bad. 

Now,  then,  my  friend,  why  don’t  you 
try  to  sun-print  R.  N.-Y.  on  that  young 
man  ?  If,  from  your  experience,  you 
think  that  stencil  will  mark  him  so  that 
he  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  grade  A 
No.  1,  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  you  to  do  it.  What  is  the  use 
of  grading  up  cows,  sheep,  swine  or 
poultry,  and  not  trying  to  grade  up 
farmers  ?  We  may  control  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  young  farm  stock,  and  if 
you  can  control  or  direct  the  reading  of 
young  farmers,  you  may  help  grade 
them  up.  Of  course,  if  you  cannot  say 
from  your  own  experience  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  a  safe  stencil  for  sun-printing, 
we  won’t  ask  you  to  make  use  of  it.  You 
may  do  as  you  like  about  it.  We  shall 
be  greatly  pleased,  however,  to  have  you 
hold  up  a  dollar  and  see  the  sun  print 
your  neighbor’s  name  on  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Honey  is  slightly  lower. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  away  down  in  price. 

A  famine  is  reported  imminent  in  India. 

Receipts  of  apples  are  heavy,  and  prices  are 
low. 

The  European  potato  crop  is  reported  to  be 
short. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  dressed 
calves. 

Keep  stuffing  the  corn  into  the  Thanksgiving 
poultry. 

Receipts  of  southern  vegetables  are  on  the 
increase. 

Hops  are  looking  up  a  little  in  price  and  trade 
is  more  brisk. 

Wheat  is  up  and  down,  with  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  upward. 

Receipts  of  hay  are  heavy,  and  demand  light, 
so  that  trade  is  slow. 

(  Send  us  your  neighbor’s  subserip- 
1  tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  his  dollar 
'  and  we  will  send  him  the  paper.to 
<j  January  1, 1898,  and  send  you  your 
(  choice  of  these  books: 

)  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 

(  American  Grape  Training, 

(  The  Business  Hen, 

\  The  Nursery  Book, 

(  The  New  Potato  Culture. 


All 

for 

$1.00 


Receipts  of  dressed  pork  are  light.  The  lighter 
weights  are  most  in  demand. 

The  fur  market  is  quiet,  arrivals  being  small 
and  the  quality  very  irregular. 

Pure  beeswax  is  selling  for  27  to  27>4  cents  per 
pound,  but  the  demand  is  moderate. 

Fresh  laid  eggs  are  scarce,  and  prices  are 
likely  to  advance  before  many  days. 

The  foreign  apple  market  is  reported  in  better 
condition,  owing  to  the  better  quality  of  the 
arrivals. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  City  Hall  at  Athens, 
O.,  December  2-4,  1896.  Programmes  will  be  sent 
to  all  members,  and  others  can  obtain  them  by 
addressing  the  secretary,  W.  W.  Farnsworth, 
Waterville,  O.  _ 

THE  RISE  IN  WHEAT. 

WILL  IT  BENEFIT  FARMERS  ? 

The  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  of 
no  advantage  whatever  to  the  farmers  in  this 
section,  as  millers  and  merchants  now  have  it  all. 

Stokes  County,  N.  C.  R.  m.  a. 

I  think  that  the  higher  price  paid  for  wheat 
will  benefit  few  in  this  locality,  as  most  wheat 
was  sold,  I  think,  before  the  greatest  advance  in 
price.  If  the  rise  had  come  earlier,  it  would  have 
benefited  many.  Without  a  much  better  price  for 
farm  products  in  the  near  future,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  farmers  here  will  be  ruined,  u.  E.  b. 

Breckenridge,  Minn. 

The  rise  in  wheat  will  greatly  benefit  individual 
farmers  in  this  locality.  The  largest  share  of  the 
wheat  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  About 
100,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  raised  in  this  county. 
Considerable  has  been  sold  on  the  rising  market. 
About  $26,000  extra  money  will  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  farmers  of  this  county  in  consequence  of  the 
rise.  g.  t.  D. 

Belfleld,  N.  D. 

The  higher  price  paid  for  wheat  has  certainly 
helped  many  farmers  in  this  neighborhood.  I 
think  that  50  per  cent  of  this  year’s  crop  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  farmers  in  this  vicinity.  A  very 
large  amount  of  wheat  was  sold  at  the  increased 
price;  however,  those  who  thrashed  early  sold 
before  the  rise.  The  increased  price  of  wheat 
has,  certainly,  brought  several  thousand  dollars 
into  this  township.  J.  c.  H. 

Evan,  Minn. 

From  the  latter  part  of  August  to  October  17, 
wheat  rose  from  37  to  59  cents  per  bushel,  and 
since  the  17th,  has  dropped  7  cents  up  to  date; 
that  leaves  the  price  at  52  cents  to-day.  In  Ram¬ 
sey  County,  there  are  79,000  acres  of  wheat ;  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre,  12  bushels.  Total  for  this 
county,  948,000  bushels,  with  80  per  cent  of  the 
crop  still  in  the  farmers  hands.  There  was  at 
no  time  any  great  rush  to  unload,  as  many  are 
holding  their  wheat  for  a  still  higher  price  than 
any  yet  paid.  M.  w. 

Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

(Continued  on  neai  page). 
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Sometimes  wh«j 

the  last  spark  of  lift 
seeni9  almost  extin- 
^uished  it  is  fanne< 
into  flame  again  by 
prompt,  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  mistake 
however,  to  put  off 
action  too  long :  an¬ 
other  mistake  Is  to 
despair  too  easily. 
Both  these  mistake* 
are  made  in  dealing 
with  disease,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  neg¬ 
lected  at  first  until 
someone  names  it. 
Then  the  name 
strikes  terror  to  the 
v  'mind  ;  the  nature  of 
the  disease  is  misun- 
derstood:  It  is  a 
blood  disease,  set¬ 
tled  in  the  lungs.  If 
it  settled  some where 
else  the  doctor* 
would  give  it  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name  :  —  scrofula,  kidney  disease  oi 
“  liver  complaint.”  But  the  name  only  tell* 
where  it  settles.  It  is  really  all  one  dis¬ 
ease  : — Bad  blood  -  and  there  is  only  one 
cure  :  —  Good  blooa. 

An  abundance  of  good,  rich,  red,  blood  put 
into  the  circulation,  cures  every  one  of  these 
complaints,  consumption  as  well  as  the  rest 
— if  it  hasn’t  gone  too  far.  It  is  on  this  trua 
physiological  principle — fully  proven  by  ex- 

Eerience — that  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Iscovery  cures  Consumption  and  all  other 
blood  diseases.  It  tones  up  the  blood-mak¬ 
ing  organs  to  produce  a  fresh  supply  of 
healthy,  red  blood ;  this  carries  new  nour¬ 
ishment  and  life  to  the  wasted  lung  tissue  ; 
or  any  other  tissue  that  is  affected.  It 
drives  out  the  poisonous  disease  -  germs 
which  clog  the  skm,  liver  or  kidneys.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  purifying  and  building 
up  ;  where  there  is  anything  left  to  build  on 
the  “Golden  Medical  Discovery”  will  in¬ 
fallibly  build  up  and  cure.  It  cure9  cases 
which  doctors  declare  “incurable.”  That 
word  has  lost  its  meaning  since  Doctor 
Pierce’s  wonderful  “Discovery.” 

The  plain  and  hopeful  truth  about  disease  is 
shown  in  the  light  of  the  best  science  of  the 
century  in  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser.  It  is  a  volume  of  1008  pages  ;  illustrated. 
It  also  contains  letters  from  many  who  have  been 
rescued  from  consumption.  This  great  book  is 
frte ,  if  you  send  21  one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing  only,  to  World’s  Dispensary  Msdical 
Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  _ 

_ t _ _ 


Are  You 
Thin? 

Look  about  you!  Sec  for 
yourself !  Who  suffer  most 
from  sleeplessness,  nervousness, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  neuralgia, 
despondency,  general  weak¬ 
ness?  Who  are  on  the  edge 
of  nervous  prostration  all  the 
time?  Those  who  are  thin, 
Opium,  chloral,  bromides, 
headache  powders,  only  make 
matters  worse.  Iron  and  bit¬ 
ters  are  only  stimulants.  To 
be  cured,  and  cured  for  good, 
you  need  a  fat- making  food. 
You  want  new  blood,  rich 
blood;  and  a  strong  nerve- 
tonic. 

^SCOTT'S  EKTULSION  of 
Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  all  this.  It  feeds  the 
tissues,  makes  ri:h  blood,  and 
strengthens  the  nerves. 

Book  about  it  free  for  the  asking. 

For  sale  by  all  drujgists  at  50c.  and 
$1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWN'E,  New  York. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  $1  from  combination  price  given 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors — probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers— six  pages  each 
— every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  Tue  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Press,  New  York. 

Many  farmers  now  like  a  daily  newspaper,  in 
order  to  be  well  informed  on  news  through 
out  the  country.  The  Press  is  one  of  the 
brightest  New  York  Dailies.  It  is  Republican 
in  politics  and  a  strong  advocate  of  protec¬ 
tion.  We  can  send  it  daily,  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
weekly,  both  one  year  for  $3. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  all  the  news,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  in  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages— 84  columns— 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 
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The  Rise  in  Wheat. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Very  little  wheat  has  been  grown  in  this  county 
for  the  past  10  years.  The  few  men  who  have 
been  holding  their  wheat  for  two  or  three  years, 
on  account  of  low  prices,  sold  this  summer  just 
before  harvest;  three  men  in  this  village  did  this, 
At  the  mill,  yesterday,  the  miller  said  that  he 
could  not  get  wheat  enough  to  keep  grinding. 
So  I  can’t  say  that  any  farmer  in  this  vicinity  has 
profited  at  all  by  the  advance  in  wheat.  A  good 
many  have  put  in  small  pieces  of  wheat  this  fall, 
who  have  not  grown  any  before  for  a  number  of 
years.  J.  t.  m. 

Tolono,  Ill. 

The  higher  price  paid  for  wheat  will  not  benefit 
me  or  any  farmer  in  this  township.  There  are 
now  in  the  township  four  car-loads — 3, 200  bushels 
out  of  10,000  bushels  for  1896.  None  was  sold  at 
the  increased  price  No  money  will  come  into  this 
township  on  account  of  the  increased  price.  In 
the  years  1893,  1894  and  1895,  it  was  too  dry  for 
any  kind  of  crop.  In  1896,  rust  very  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  wheat  and  oats,  so  that  the  failures  of 
four  years  have  made  it  impossible  to  hold  wheat 
for  any  length  of  time.  Corn  this  year  will  yield 
35  bushels  per  acre.  a.  g.  m. 

Clyde,  Kan. 

The  country  around  here  does  not  raise  very 
much  wheat,  generally  about  enough  to  last 
through  the  season.  Some  have  a  small  amount 
on  hand,  but  not  many,  so  no  benefit  will  be  felt 
by  them,  whether  the  price  is  high  or  low.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  those  who  have  any  to  sell  have  sold  to 
the  elevators.  Take  it  altogether,  the  price  of 
wheat  will  not  benefit  us  much  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  if  it  does  not  last  longer  than  it  has 
done.  Prices  are  going  down  again,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  price  will  soon  be  down  to 
its  old  standard.  C.  h.  b. 

Brainerd,  Minn. 

The  increased  price  of  wheat  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  elevator  tnen  that  the  surplus  crop  in 
territory  tributary  to  this  station,  would  approxi¬ 
mate  100  car-loads.  About  40  per  cent  of  this  was 
sold  before  the  advance.  About  20  per  cent  is 
still  in  the  farmers’  hands,  and  the  remaining 
40  per  cent  has  been  sold  at  an  average  advance 
of  10  cents  per  bushel.  Estimating  each  car  at 
500  bushels,  the  increase  would  amount  to  $2,000 
to  farmers  in  this  neighborhood,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  wheat  still  in  their 
hands.  R.  u.  D. 

Tobias,  Neb. 

Our  local  grain  dealer  says  that  scarcely  any 
wheat  has  been  marketed  since  the  rise  in  price. 
And  he  stated  it,  as  a  fact,  that  farmers  never 
sell  wheat  when  the  price  is  going  up.  If  the 
price  holds  up,  we  shall  be  benefited  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  as  there  is,  certainly,  75  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  this  com¬ 
munity  yet.  The  wheat  through  this  section,  in 
fact  all  through  central  Illinois,  is  of  very  poor 
quality,  caused  by  continued  wet  weather  in 
harvest.  No  spring  wheat  is  raised  here;  about 
20  bushels  per  acre  would  be  the  average,  of 
which  a  very  small  proportion  would  grade  No. 
2,  and  quite  a  large  share  of  the  rest  is  fit  only 
for  stock.  L.  M.  T. 

Fairview,  Ill. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  Chester  County’s 
wheat  crop  has  been  sold ;  possibly,  33  per  cent 
of  that  to  spare  remains  in  first  hands.  Farmers 
are  constantly  urged  by  speculators  and  their 
friends  to  sell  their  crops  as  quickly  as  harvested, 
till  many  of  them  have  become  converts.  Now 
those  who  sold  early  are  deploring  their  haste, 
as  most  of  the  wheat  went  out  of  their  hands  at 
from  51  to  60  cents;  since  then,  it  has  ranged 
from  68  to  80  cents.  Of  course,  much  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  wheat  reported  sold  was  only  on 
paper,  and  never  existed.  No  man  on  earth  has 
an  approximate  knowledge  of  our  crops.  The 
district  reports  are  the  merest  guesswork.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  something  about  it.  w.  t.  s. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Most  of  the  farmers  have  sold  their  wheat — 
probably  three-fourths  sold  previous  to  the 
rise.  Those  that  have  not  sold  expect  to  hold 
until  spring.  The  wheat  crop  was  damaged  by 
wet  fully  one-fourth.  Not  much  wheat  is  raised 
in  this  county.  The  most  of  it  was  sold  at  40  and 
45  cents  per  bushel.  I  don’t  think  that  the  farmers 
will  be  benefited  by  the  rise,  for  those  that  still 
hold  their  wheat  are  men  that  are  able  to  hold  as 
long  as  they  please.  A  few,  probably  one-tenth, 
will  have  to  sell  by  March  1,  as  that  is  interest 
and  rent-paying  day  in  this  locality.  Potatoes 
average  125  to  150  bushels  per  acre.  A  good  many 
were  raised;  at  present,  there  s  no  market  for 
them  here.  Corn  is  14  cents  to-day;  hogs  $2.75  per 
100  pounds.  h.  w.  b. 

Griswold,  la. 

The  current  fluctuations  in  the  wheat  market 
affect  the  farmers  of  this  section  of  country,  as  a 
whole,  the  same  as  they  do  other  people.  That  is, 
our  chief  interest  is  one  of  wonder  that  flour 
should  be  so  sensitive  to  advances  in  price  of 
wheat,  yet  so  unaffected  by  the  alternating  drops. 
Few  farmers  here  raise  enough  wheat  for  their 
own  use,  and  with  most  of  those,  it  is  rather  “  a 
matter  of  principle  ”  than  of  profit.  Until  1878, 
Winneshiek  and  adjoining  counties  were,  practi¬ 
cally,  a  part  of  what  was,  at  that  time,  “  the 
famous  wheat  country  ”  of  southern  Minnesota. 
In  that  year  of  the  great  failure,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  acreage  did  not  return  as  much  as 
the  seed  sown;  and,  for  some  years  subsequently, 
there  were  so  few  good  yields  of  wheat,  that  it 
speedily  dropped  to  a  position  among  the  least 
important  of  crops.  Temporary  variations  in 
the  price  of  wheat  are,  therefore,  of  little  direct 


interest,  except  as  they  affect  our  living  expenses. 
With  us,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  applicable  to  the 
State  as  a  whole,  the  problem  of  wheat  raising  is 
more  one  for  scientific  than  present  economical 
consideration.  According  to  tradition,  wheat 
yielded  well  generally  until  1878  (when  I  came 
here).  The  poor  yields  that  have  been  common 
since  then,  are,  perhaps,  one-fourth  chargeable 
to  chinch  bugs,  but  mainly  to  rust  and  blight. 
The  ultimate  causes  and  possible  remedies  of 
these  last  factors  are  what  need  investigation. 
Soil  exhaustion  is  out  of  the  question,  for  there 
is  nearly  always  a  heavy  growth  of  straw,  and 
there  are,  at  least,  as  many  good  yields  on  old 
fields  as  on  virgin  soil.  w.  H.  w. 

Conover,  la. 

The  advance  in  wheat  came  too  late  to  benefit 
us  very  much.  Our  wheat  crop  last  season  was 
as  near  a  failure,  both  in  yield  and  quality,  as  it 
has  been  for  years,  and  farmers  generally  sold 
early,  receiving  from  45  to  48  cents  per  bushel.  I 
find,  from  inquiry,  that  there  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  in  this  township  about  2,000  bushels. 
From  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  same  state  of 
affairs  exists.  Some  few  sold,  but  I  was  able  to 
find  but  a  few.  One  farmer  said  that  he  ought  to 
have  sold  but  now  wheat  was  up  10  or  12  eents. 
Corn  is  good  and  being  gathered  at  a  lively  rate. 
Our  hogs  have  been  destroyed  by  the  plague,  leav¬ 
ing  an  extra  supply  of  corn,  which  is  worth  15 
cents  per  bushel.  Oats,  10  cents;  butter,  7;  eggs, 
13;  hens,  4;  turkeys,  6.  j.  w. 

Milroy,  Ind.  _ 


MARKETS. 

Saturday.  November  7.  1896. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1896,  choice . 1  55@1  60 

Medium,  1896.  choice . 1  35@  — 

Pea,  1896,  choice  . 125®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  10@1  20 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  55@1  60 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  40@1  50 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  20®1  35 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 .  — @  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  26@1  30 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  f60  lbs) . 1  40@1  bO 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bhla.,per  bushel ...  87@  — 
Bags,  per  bushel .  85@  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extra*  . 20  @— 

Western,  firsts . 18  @19 

Western,  seconds . 15  @17 

Western,  thirds . 12)6@13)6 

8tate,  fancy . 19)$@20 

Common  to  prime . 12)6@19 

8tate  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 17  @18 

Firsts . 15  @16 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 17  @17)6 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 12  @13)6 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  ffl  8)6 

Factory,  fancy . 10  @10)6 

Factory,  firsts .  9  @  9)6 

Factory,  seconds . 8  @  8)6 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  7)6 

Old  butter .  5  @8 

CHEESE— NEW. 

8tate  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fanoy.10  @10)6 

White,  fancy . 10  @10)6 

Choice .  9&@10 

Good  to  prime .  9  @  9)6 

Common  to  fair .  7  @8)6 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 10H@— 

Small,  white,  fancy . 10  @10)f 

Small,  good  to  choice . 9  @  9  >4 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @8)6 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice . 8  @  8)| 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7H@  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5)6®  6^ 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)6®  iH 

Full  skims .  2)6®  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected.per  doz  24  @  25 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  21  @  22 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  21  @  22 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  19  @  20 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  20  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  17  @  19 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  15  @  16 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  14)6®  15 

Western  limed,  choice .  14)6@  15 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  case . 3  25  @4  00 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @4  00 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  50  @3  30 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 4-X@  5)6 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4)J@  44J 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @- 

Common,  per  lb .  2)6@ 

1895,  prime  to  choice,  per  lb .  3)6®  4 

1895,  common  to  good,  per  lb .  2  @3 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2)6®  3)6 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  4  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  1?6@  2)6 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  i%@ 

Cores  and  skins,  1896,  per  lb .  1  @  i>6 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Cherries.  1895.  per  l'o . 8)6@  9 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @4)6 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Sundried,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @6)6 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUIT8— GREEN 

Apples.  20-Ounce,  perbbl . 1  25@1  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  85@l  00 

Culvert,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Gravensteln.  per  bbl . . 1  50@1  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Greening,  per  bbl .  85@1  00 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  2501  50 

Rlbston  Pippin,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

Oldenburg,  perbbl . 1  25@1  75 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  2501  62 

Detroit  Red.  per  bbl . 1  2501  37 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  75 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  50@  75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  00®  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  60®  2  75 

Per  crate . 1  2501  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@  — 

Graces,  Up-River,  fancy,  per  12-bskt  carrier.  750 1  00 

Up-River,  gift  crates .  40®  69 

West’n  N.  Y..  Niagara,  fancy .  14@  16 

•West'n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  plain .  10®  13 

West'n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  plain .  11@  43 


West'n  N.  Y.,  Niagara  &  Del.,  inferior..  8@  9 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  basket.  6)6®  7)6 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket.  10@  11 
West'n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  small  basket.  6)6®  7 


Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1  @  1)6 

Wine  grapes,  white,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  2  @  2 )| 

Wine  grapes,  red,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1)6@— 


Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  50@4  25 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00@2  00 

Bartlett,  per  box . 1  5001  75 

Bose,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  60 

Seckel,  per  keg . 1  50@2  60 

Sheldon  per  bbl .  . 3  00@3  50 

Swan’s  Change,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

KeilTer.  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Quinces,  choice  bright,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 2  00@2  25 

Small,  per  doz . 1  25@1  50 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  .  85®  95 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  70®  75 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  50®  — 

Grouse.  Western,  prime.  Der  pair . 1  00@1  16 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  .. .  26®  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15®  20 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  15@  30 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 2  60@3  00 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  60@2  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  40®  85 

Blue  wing.  teal,  per  pair .  40®  — 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  26 

Venison,  per  lb .  18®  22 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10®  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 76  @80 

Rye . 38  @44 

Barley  feeding . 28  @34 

Barley  malting . 43  @50 

Buckwheat,  silver .  38  @39 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 38  @39 

Corn . 26  @33 

Oats . 19M@31 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 1 .  6  50®  9  00 

Timothy . . . 2  S5@  3  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @80 

No.  2 . 67  @72 

No.  3 . 57  @62 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @70 

Clover . 60  @60 

Salt . 45  @ — 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 90  @95 

No.  2 .  70  @80 

Short  rye . 55  @65 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 40  @45 

Wheat . 40  @— 

HONEY. 

8tato,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @12)6 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . •  5  @5)6 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @4)6 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb..  ...—  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb . .  ..  6  @6)6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @50 

HOF8. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896.  seedlings .  11  @11)6 

Medium  to  prime . 8  @10 

Crop  of  1895.  choice .  7  @8 

Medium  to  prime .  5)6®  6 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy .  4  @ — 

Prime .  3)6@— 

Medium . 3  @ — 

Common .  2  @  2)6 

Old  olds .  1)6®  2)6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 12  @’2)6 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  8  @11)6 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  7)6®  8 

Prime .  6  @  6)6 

Medium . , .  5  @ — 

Crop  of  1894.  common .  2  @2)6 

German.  1895 . 14  @18 

German.  1896 . 24  @27 

MEATS—  DRE8SED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9  @  9)6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)6®  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Small,  per  lb .  4)6®  6)6 

Buttermilks .  5  @  6 

Grassers .  4  @  5 

Pork,  oountry  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  7  @  9 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  6)6 

60  to  sO  lbs.,  per  lb .  6)6@  6 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb .  5  @  5)6 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  ©  t% 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  3)6®  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2)$@  2% 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4  @  4tf 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3)6®  — 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  ..  5k@  — 

No.  2,  per  ib .  3)6@  — 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs.. 4  50  @5  50 
Hickorynuts,  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .1  50  @1  75 
POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Maine,  per  sack . 1  10®  — 

State,  per  18U  lbs . 1  00@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack . 1  00@1  15 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  70®  80 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10)6®  — 

Western,  per  lb . . .  10)6®  — 

Southwestern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb... .  5)6®  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Young,  inferior,  per  lb .  5  @  8 

8pring  caickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  15 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb. ..  9  @  12 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  9  @  9)6 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  5  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  9  @  9)6 

Western,  ordinary,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  7)6@  8)6 

Scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  7)6®  8 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5)6@  7 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb  . . 12  @  15 


Tho  records  show  this  Threshing -mnehine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1Y  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Knsilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address.  MDi4Rl>  U4KDXK.  CobleskJll,  N.  Y, 


8prlng  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Bpring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va  ,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Spring,  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Old  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

8quabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  ©2  25 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  76 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@2  50 

Red.  per  100  . 3  00@3  50 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl ....  ...  75@1  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40@  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20®  25 

Small,  per  doz .  8®  15 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  75@t  25 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  40 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00  3  4  00 

Lima  beans.  Hackensack  potato,  per  bag...l  25@1  50 

Jersey  flat,  per  bag . . .  50@l  00 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag . 1  00@2  50 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag .  75@1  12 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag .  75@1  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  vellow,  per  bbl.. I  00@l  25 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  red.  per  bbl  _ 1  25@1  37 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl... I  60@2  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  12 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl . 40®  75 

Red  peppers,  per  bbl . 1  C0@1  60 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  40@1  00 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  753  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  40@1  00 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket....  65®  75 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  50@l  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl....  50@  70 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60@  70 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . 15  @16 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @23 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 10  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  9  @10 

California .  9  @15 

Oregon . 12  @13)6 

Territory .  . 7  @14 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,427  cans  of  milk, 
170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  399  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.26  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  Most  Simple  and  Safe  Remedy  for  a  Cough 
or  Throat  Trouble  is  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches."  They  possess  real  merit.— Adi’. 


Do  You  Know  Five  Farmers  ? 

Do  you  know  them  well  enough  to  speak 
to  them  on  a  matter  that  will  interest  them 
and  be  of  profit  to  them  and  to  you  ? 

IF  SO.  I  want  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  oard.  and  will  give  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars  promptly. 

If  You  Know  More  Than  Five 

farmers  you  can  make  the  business  that 
much  more  profitable  It  is  a  business  of 
which  you  will  not  be  ashamed.  It  has 
paid  cash  to  more  than  two  thousand  per¬ 
sons  the  past  year  and  it  will  do  so  for  you. 

It  requires  only  one  cent  investment. 

Nenv  is  the  time.  Write,  the  card  to-day. 

Room  1205  Star  Insurance 
Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J.  A.  EMERY, 


WantOfl_To  rent  Farm’  near  market  for  butter 
If  dll  ICu  eggs  and  small  fruit;  or  would  take  farm 
on  shares,  or  buy  on  easy  terms.  Small  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  Give  full  particulars. 

CHAS.  A.  SWEZEY,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FOR  BEST  PRICES  FOR 

Fancy  Poultry,  Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms, 

etc.,  send  to 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St..  New  York. 


YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES, 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  to  the 


Old  Reliable  Commission  House, 

(Established  1865) 

S,  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  1 03  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils.  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  Irving  National  Bank  or  any 
of  the  Commercial  Agencies. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BETTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.  Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiriesand  Correspondence  Invited* 


Apples  for  England. 

Consignments  solicited.  Advances  made. 

Full  information  given  by 

LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

20  Faseull  Hall  Market,  -  Hostou,  Mass. 

Representing  only  reliable,  long-established  and 
largest  apple  auctioneers  in  the  world. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  COW. 

Is  She  Superior  to  the  Island  Jersey  ? 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Has  the  time  come  when  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  import  Jerseys  lor  breeding  purposes? 
Why  should  foreign  blood  be  needed  ?  2.  In  what 
respects  is  the  typical  American  Jersey  cow  a 
better  animal  than  the  present-day  cattle  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey  ?  3.  How  much  have  climate 
and  soil  conditions  to  do  with  this  improvement? 
In  what  part  of  the  country  are  the  best  Jerseys 
to  be  found  ?  Is  it  probable  that,  after  20  years 
of  future  breeding,  the  Jersey  of  the  Gulf  States 
will  be  a  quite  different  animal  from  a  Jersey 
bred  and  reared  as  far  north  as  Michigan  ? 

The  Tennessee  Jersey. 

I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to 
import  Jerseysfrom  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  this  section, 
as  we  have  that  blood  tracing  through 
all  the  noted  herds  of  this  country.  So 
I  can’t  see  why  foreign  blood  is  needed. 
You  can  see  from  the  records  that  the 
little  Jersey  stands  at  the  head,  and 
more  than  that,  the  majority  of  them 
come  from  old  Tennessee.  I  think  that 
we  have  as  good  Jerseys  as  any  State  in 
the  Union.  I  can’t  see  why  Jerseys  bred 
in  Michigan  should  not  be  like  those 
raised  in  the  Gulf  States,  d.  p.  cahtkr. 
Lynnville,  Tenn. 

Northern  Jerseys  Best. 

I  do  not  see  that  any  valid  reason  ex¬ 
ists  why  we  should  continue  to  import 
Jerseys.  I  consider  that  the  American 
Jersey  has  more  vitality  than  the  Island 
cow,  and  is  not  so  effeminate.  The  best 
Jerseys  appear  to  be  grown  north  of 
latitude  36  degrees.  It  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that,  south  of  latitude  36  degrees,  if 
not  39  degrees,  will  be  found  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  highest  development  of  the 
Jersey  cow  both  as  regards  constitution 
and  capacity.  j.  G.  bigham.  m  d. 
Millersburg,  O. 

A  Maine  Breeder  Talks. 

1.  In  the  main,  I  think  that  we  can  get 
along  without  new  blood  from  the  Island 
of  Jersey.  Occasional  importations  of 
the  very  choicest  blood  would  be  wise 
and  helpful  to  American  breeders.  We 
need  foreign  blood  only  to  preserve  the 
Jersey  type  in  its  original  form.  Some 
importers  say  that  American  breeders, 
by  heavy  grain  feeding,  are  making  the 
Jersey  a  beef  animal,  losing  the  dairy 
type  and  functions.  The  Islanders,  by 
their  economical  feeding,  largely  forage 
and  roots,  preserve  and  enhance  the 
dairy  form. 

2.  The  typical  American  Jersey  is  a 
larger,  coarser,  stronger  animal  than 
the  Island  cow  ;  a  larger  milker,  larger 
teats,  a  squarer,  handsomer  udder.  The 
first  Jerseys  I  had  were  imported,  or 
near  to  imported,  animals.  They  were 
small  milkers,  with  very  small  teats.  I 
bred  for  improvements  in  those  direc¬ 
tions,  and  I  think  that  the  whole  course 
of  American  breeding  has  been  on  the 
same  line. 

3.  These  questions  bear  away  from  my 
experience,  and  smack  so  much  of  the 
future  that  I  forbear  to  answer.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  will  be  a  difference 
between  northern  and  southern-bred 
Jerseys  after  a  term  of  years. 

GEO.  BLANCHARD. 

Cumberland  Center,  Me. 

Blue- Grass  Jerseys  Best. 

1.  If  we  can  get  just  as  good  performers 
here,  why  not  encourage  home  indus¬ 
tries  ?  I  think  that  this  country  has 
produced  greater  cows,  by  far,  than 
ever  came  from  the  Island,  although 
some  of  our  best  are  close  up  to  imported 
stock.  Yet  I  think  that,  with  all  the 
good  blood  we  have  here,  it  is  possible, 
with  intelligent  breeding,  to  reach  just 
as  high  an  ideal  as  though  we  were  to 
use  blood  direct  from  the  Island.  There¬ 
fore,  I  think  it  no  longer  needful  to 
import. 

2.  My  experience  with  cattle  raised  on 
the  Island  is  very  limited,  but  from 
what  I  have  seen,  they  are  not  so  rugged 
and  hardy,  therefore  will  not  stand  the 
great  amount  of  work  that  our  American- 
bred  cattle  will.  I  don’t  know  what 


makes  the  difference,  unless  it  is  •  the 
climate  and  feed,  the  same  that  makes 
the  American  the  most  energetic  and 
progressive  man  the  earth  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced. 

3.  I  should  look  for  more  great  per¬ 
formers  from  a  section  where  the  so- 
called  Kentucky  Blue  grass  is  natural  to 
the  soil ;  but  as  this  grass  (and  with  it 
all  other  kinds  of  provender),  grows 
luxuriantly  over  a  large  portion  of  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  valley  of  Virginia  to 
Canada  and  from  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  to  the  Missouri,  it  would 
be  hard  to  locate  any  one  small  section 
where  Jerseys  should  attain  to  a  greater 
degree  of  excellence,  unless  it  be  in  a 
community  where  the  people  have  spent 
their  whole  lives  for  generations  in 
breeding  and  feeding  for  the  same  high 
results. 

The  last  question  is  already  answered 
by  the  fact  that  the  Gulf  States  do  not 
and,  I  believe,  cannot  grow  the  kind  of 
provender  that,  when  judiciously  fed, 
puts  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  on 
the  back  of  a  steer,  or  in  the  udder  of 
the  Jersey  cow.  Therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  grow  the  same  type  of  animal  that 
the  Northern  States  do,  although,  with 
the  best  they  do  produce,  they  may  be 
able  to  grow  and  maintain  great  workers 
among  the  Jerseys.  jos.  t.  hoopes. 

Bynum,  Md. 

No  Use  for  Island  Cows. 

I  see  no  necessity  for  importing  either 
cows  or  bulls  from  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

I  believe  that  the  herds  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  England  are  second  to  none  on 
earth,  for  butter  and  milk.  In  breeding 
for  perfection,  quality,  etc.,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  herdsman  is  at  the  head.  I 
think  the  Jerseys  north  of  the  Kentucky 
line,  far  superior  to  those  raised  South, 
although  Tennessee  has  some  good  herds. 
Jerseys  shipped  from  Michigan  and  north 
to  Texas  must  go  through  climatic 
changes  before  being  worth  a  dollar. 

Lafayette,  Ind.  o.  c.  goldsmith. 

American  Jersey  Larqer. 

1.  Formerly,  when  but  few  Jerseys 
were  owned  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  new  blood  with  which 
to  cross  the  herds,  importation  was 
essential ;  but  now  there  are  so  many 
strains  of  Jerseys  in  this  country,  of  but 
far  distant  blood  kin,  they  have  become 
thoroughly  acclimated,  and  for  genera¬ 
tions,  have  been  bred  to  the  purpose, 
that  it  is  folly  to  import  Jerseys. 

2.  The  present  typical  Jersey  cow  is 
of  a  larger  type  and  more  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution  than  the  Island  Jersey,  and 
as  the  American  Jersey  has  been  bred 
and  worked  for  generations  to  a  higher 
plane  for  the  production  of  butter,  she 
excels  the  Island  Jersey  in  this. 

3.  We  think  that  the  milder  climate 
would  have  much  to  do  in  the  yield  of 
the  cow,  but  at  present,  equally  as  many, 
if  not  more  of  the  tested  cows  are  above 
the  line  of  the  Ohio  River.  Owing  to 
the  vast  interchange  of  breeding  stock 
between  the  Gulf  States  and  the  other 
States,  we  do  not  think  that  the  types 
of  the  two  sections  of  country  will 
ever  vary  greatly  ;  yet  should  the  Gulf 
States  hold  exclusively  to  their  own 
Jerseys  without  bringing  new  blood 
from  other  sections,  they  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  cause  a  change  in  type. 

Tamaroa,  Ill.  roots  &  kimzey. 

South  Most  Like  the  Island, 

1.  While  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  import  any  more  Jerseys,  yet  the 
time  will  never  come  when  it  would  not 
be  good  breeding  policy  to  import  good 
individuals  from  the  Island  or  else¬ 
where.  The  original  imported  animals, 
well  selected,  develop  wonderfully  well 
when  brought  to  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  if  they  are  now  as  good  on  the 
Island  as  they  were  15  years  ago,  are 
very  prepotent  in  stamping  their  strong 
individuality  upon  our  cattle  here. 

2.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  Jersey  in  her  native  Island  at 
present  to  answer,  except  to  say  that  I 


am  inclined  to  think  that  Tennessee 
furnishes  the  best  type  oi  the  Jersey 
cow  to-day.  I  fear  that  there  is  a 
tendency  further  north  to  feed  and 
breed  for  too  large  cattle,  rendering 
them  coarse  and  inclined  to  beef. 

3.  I  belieye  that  the  Middle  South  has 
the  best  climatic  conditions  for  the 
Jersey,  being  nearer  those  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey.  Yet  the  present  environ¬ 
ments  and  unreliable  help  will,  for 
years,  prevent  the  proper  development 
of  the  industry  of  breeding  and  dairying. 

Athens,  Tenn.  w.  gettts. 

Jerseys  Good  Anywhere. 

1.  We  have  Jerseys  equal  to  any  in 
the  world — tests  and  size  of  our  Jerseys 
show  it — foreign  blood  is  not  needed.  In 
the  sixties  and  seventies,  men  able  to 
select  the  best,  and  with  means  to  buy 
the  best,  went  to  the  Island  of  Jersey 
and  gave  us  the  best  individuals  and 
strains. 

2.  We  are  breeding  larger  cattle,  and 
they  have  more  capacity  for  cream  and 
butter. 

3.  Climate  and  soil  have  but  little  to 
do  with  Jerseys.  In  Vermont,  Maine, 
Washington,  Texas  or  Florida,  the  Jer¬ 
seys  will  give  liberal  returns  and  a  good 
profit  for  good  care  and  good  feed.  The 
best  Jerseys  in  the  United  States  are 
scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  No  State  can  boast  of  the  best, 
any  more  than  any  State  can  boast  of 
having  the  best  soldier  from  1861  to  1865 
It  was  the  leader  who  enabled  them  to 
win.  It  is  the  leader  or  caretaker,  in 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


T5*  “SMALLEY” 


Our 
Silo 
Outfit 
at  Work 


Onr  “family"  comprises  for ’96,  TCnsilagc  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters,  Corn  Shredders,  Feed  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Grinders,  Root  Cutters  and  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Our  pamphlets  should  be 
read  by  every  “up-to-date"  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U.  S.  No.  1.  “The  Model  Round  Silo  and  howto 
build  it;”  latest  reports  from  practical  stock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn -Hay,”  the  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Free  with  catalogues  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


HEEBNERS’ 


—  PATENT— 

Level  Tread 


HORSE  POWER 


With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1,  2  and  3  Horses.  , 


Send  for 

Catalogue  u  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Feed 
Mills  Com  Shellers,  Drag  .Si  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

UEEUNER  iL  SUMS,  Eansdale,  Pu.,  Li.  is.  A 


TUB,  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

. a  H  ,  Grinds  more  grain  to  any 

degreeof  firAuess  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War- 


TBE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  6N  EARTH. 

Writ*  us  at  osce  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  In  this  mill.  Made  only  by  tho 

STEVENS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  -  Joliet.  III. 


Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  WAGONS, 
FAFM  MACHINERY,  WINDMILLS, 
&c.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


lUiskfUancouis  Advertising. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Average  Farmer 

may  not  know  that  by  cooking  he 
can  double  the  bulk  and  value  of 
meal  for  horses,  cattle  and  pigs. 

THE  GRHNITE  STHTE 
BOILER  AMD  eOOKER 

is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  best 
boiler  and  cooker  now  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  made  of  sheet  steel  of 
extra  heavy  weight,  and  galvan¬ 
ized  to  prevent  rust.  There  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Cooking  food  for  stock  is  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  and  most  successful  stock- 
feeders.  An  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
will  he  sent  free  on  application.  Address 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H. 

m  f  'rT't'iri’-T'T'F'F  l"l 


“i" 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

ROOT™ 
CUTTER! 


Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  & 

1  vegetables  for  STOCK 
i  FEEDINC.  The  only 
i  machine  made  with  self 
i  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
1  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
I  where.  Catalog  FREE.  Address 
<  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,| 
Sl7River  Street,  YPSI  LA  N  Tl  -  M I CH . 


FRENCH  BUHR  MIL 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 
For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

AM  kind,  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mill,  built,  roller  or  buhn>y*tem. 

Reduced  Prices  for  ’96. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

On  the  market  50  years.  They  were  grant- 
the  highest  possible  award  attheWorlds 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Trice.  Reduced  prices  for 
this  season.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 
our  48p.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  1).  HARRISON, 
ilallock  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SAVE  THE  TOLL 


by  grinding  your  own  grain. 
All  GKOUND  GRAIN  IS  DIGESTED. 
No  hogs  need 
follow  where  the 

Scientific 

used.  The  four  sizes,  for 
grind  all  kinds  of 
l shucked  orunshucked 
horse  power  grinders. 


Catalog  FREE.  TH  E  F00S  MFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


THECONGMY 

,  of  Ground  Feed”  is  a  valuable  work 
i"  on  that  subject  by  the  eminent  Dr. 

Manley  Miles,  which  is  sent 
to  inquirers  by  the  maker  of  I 


KELLY  DUPLEX! 

4  GRINDING  MILL. 

I  The  mill  that  grinds  all  kinds  of  single  or  mixed  I 
(  grains  into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist  as  desired.  ^ 
,  Grinds  cotton  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  oif;^ 
,  fast,  durable,  economical,  requires  but  little  power,  f 
'  No  experience  required  to  operate.  Write  to-day. 

!  THF  ft.  S.  If  FI  I  Y  fin  No -8  Warder  St. 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

WWUSERS  LIQUID  EXTRACTgf  SMOKE 

.Circu  lar.E.KRAUSER&  BRO.MHION.PA 


B  XL  tank  heatel 

Ej!  EbB  For  Warming  Water  in  Stock  Tank; 


Will  Save  Double  its  Cost 
IN  ONE  SEASON. 

It  is  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece.  No 
sheet-iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to 
melt  and  cause  leak.  It  is 
permanently  located  in  tank 
during  winter.  Need  not  be 
removed  to  kindle  fire;  burns 
fine  or  coarse  coal,  cobs, 
chunks  of  wood  and  almost 
any  kind  of  fuel.  A  small  boy 
can  easily  operate  It.  Also 

1XL  FEED  GRINDERS, 
STALK  CUTTERS& 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 


U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

118  Water  Street,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


We  make  Watering  Basins  for  Horses  and 
Cattle,  with  styles  adapted  to  every  kind  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $1.50. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  GO.,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 
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The  American  Jersey  Cow. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Jerseys  or  any  other  stock.  The  State 
that  raised  a  Jesse  James  raises  “  Merry 
Maiden.”  The  State  that  was  short  of 
men  in  1861  to  1865,  and  sent  an  eagle, 
raises  a  ‘‘Brown  Bessie”  and  many  other 
good  ones.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Jer¬ 
seys  will  be  any  different  in  the  Gulf 
States  from  those  in  New  England  or 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
Give  them  feed  and  care,  and  their  good 
products  will  be  wanted  as  well  as  their 
attractive  ways  and  companionship,  by 
people  who  love  flowers  and  birds,  na¬ 
ture  and  animals.  b.  e.  bullock. 

Toledo,  O. 

The  South  for  Jerseys. 

1.  I  believe  that  we  have  as  good  Jer¬ 
seys  in  the  United  States  as  can  be  found 
on  the  Island  of  Jersey.  I  can  see  no 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  new  importa¬ 
tions. 

2.  As  I  have  had  but  little  experience 
with  imported  cattle,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  an  answer. 

3.  I  think  that  the  best  herds  are  to 
be  found  in  the  South,  and  am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  would  do  better  in 
that  climate  than  farther  north.  I  think 
that,  if  kept  in  that  climate  for  20  years, 
they  would  be  somewhat  of  a  different 
type  from  those  kept  farther  north. 

Trenton,  Mo.  e.  b.  cooper. 


NORTHERN  CATTLE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Is  there  any  real  preveutUe  for  murrain  or 
acclimation  fever  in  northern  cattle,  aDd  which 
would  be  the  safest  time  in  the  year  to  ship 
cattle  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  or  vice 
versa  ? 

The  disease  known  as  acclimation 
fever,  murrain,  Texas  fever,  red  water, 
etc.,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  pains¬ 
taking  experiment  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  When  the 
goverment  veterinarians  announced  that 
this  disease  was  due  to  germs  inoculated 
into  the  animal  system  by  the  bite  of  a 
tick  it  was,  by  some,  considered  “a 
romance  of  pathology”  ;  but  true  it  is. 
As  soon  as  people  take  hold  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  extermination  of  the  Ox  tick 
(Boophilus  bovis,  Curtice  ;  Ixodes  bovis, 
Riley)  in  earnest,  it  will  be  as  safe  to 
ship  cattle  back  and  forth  from  the 
Carolinas  to  northern  points  as  it  now  is 
between  any  northern  places.  Cattle 
kept  free  from,  and  not  exposed  to,  ticks 
are  not  liable  to  attack  from  this  dis¬ 
ease.  Even  cattle,  native  here,  but  kept 
free  and  turned  out  where  ticks  abound, 
are  killed  off  by  the  disease.  One  of  our 
Raleigh  dairymen  lost  10  cows  in  this 
way  only  last  month.  Dr.  Cooper  Cur¬ 
tice  assured  me  that  it  might  be  a  valu¬ 
able  use  to  which  to  put  our  station 
herd  of  cows,  to  get  prominent  stock 
breeders  to  come  and  see  the  herd,  and 
see  them  turned  out  where  ticks  abound 
(exposed),  and  then  follow  the  result 
Nothing  short  of  such  a  measure  will 
catch  and  hold  the  attention  of  some  of 
our  people  who  would  be  benefited  by 
this  extermination  of  cattle  by  awaken¬ 
ing  them  to  the  importance  of  action  on 
the  tick  question. 

The  government  limits  for  shipping 
cattle  between  Carolina  and  northern 
points  are  from  November  15  to  February 
15,  for  points  east  and  south  of  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  West 
and  north  of  these  the  country  is  free 
from  ticks,  and  cattle  can  be  sent  to,  or 
from,  those  northwestern  counties  of 
North  Carolina  at  any  time,  with  perfect 
safety.  The  quarantine  line  runs  up 
from  the  North  Carolina  line  to  Rich¬ 
mond  and  on  east,  leaving  the  western 
and  nothern  portions  of  the  State,  which 


are  free  from  ticks,  untrammeled  as  to 
movement  of  cattle. 

If  The  R.  N.-Y.  correspondent  wishes 
to  move  stock  to  or  from  North  Carolina, 
the  time  will  be  at  band  by  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  when  the  veterinarians  de¬ 
clare  that  he  can  do  so  with  safety. 
There  are  some  herds  of  fine  cattle  here, 
representatives  from  which  have  gone 
to  many  States  and  Canada.  There  is 
also  room  for  very  many  more  here,  and 
we  welcome  any  efforts  from  any  source 
which  tend  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  it  rests  with  the  people  of 
each  and  every  county  which  is  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  as  to  moving  cattle,  to 
clear  themselves  from  it  by  exterminat¬ 
ing  ticks. 

But  one  other  point  has  nearly  been 
overlooked.  IIow  to  treat  northern 
cattle  in  the  South  ?  Just  as  they 
should  be  treated  north,  except  that 
they  should  not  be  turned  out  to  graze 
over  tick-infested  meadows  and  wood 
lots.  One  will  need  to  look  out  a  little 
more  carefully  for  shade  in  feed  lots  and 
pastures  than  is  necessary  at  the  north. 
Also  one  can  be  much  more  lax  about 
winter  housing,  without  adopting  the 
southern  extreme.  I  have  seen  cows 
standing  in  a  rail-pen  barn,  with  a  little 
corn  shucks  and  fodder  overhead,  and 
the  cracks  as  large  as  the  rails.  The 
north  wind  was  carrying  the  snow 
straight  through,  and  if  the  animals 
laid  down  at  all,  it  must  have  been  on 
snow  as  deep  as  the  lower  rail  was 
high.  That  was  in  the  mountain  region. 
One  would  need  to  provide  less  care¬ 
fully  to  keep  out  cold,  and  more  so  to  let 
in  a  circulation  of  air  in  proportion  to 
the  location  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  Western  North  Carolina  climate, 
from  being  so  high,  is  not  so  very  much 
different  from  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  southern  New  England, 
only  the  winters  are  milder  and  shorter 
But  farther  southeast,  there  is  a  great 
change.  Here  at  Raleigh,  night  grazing 
for  cows  that  are  shut  into  shady  yards 
days,  is  best  for  keeping  up  the  yield  of 
milk  in  summer.  Soiling,  in  the  tick- 
infested  districts,  is  the  only  safe  system 
to  employ  with  northern  stock,  until 
one  is  sure  of  the  absence  of  ticks  from 
areas  needed  for  grazing,  and  then  re¬ 
strict  the  range  to  safe  areas  or  risk 
losses.  FRANK  E.  EMERY. 


OIL  MEAL  FOR  YOUNG  STOCK. 

In  answer  to  G.  D.’s  question  on  page 
656,  in  regard  to  feeding  oil  meal,  I  will 
say  that  I  am  feeding  a  young  calf  on 
linseed  meal  and  skim-milk.  I  com¬ 
menced  by  giving  about  a  teaspoon ful 
at  a  feed,  twice  a  day,  and  have  in¬ 
creased  the  feed,  the  calf  being  now  four 
weeks  old,  to  what  I  can  take  at  once  in 
one  hand  to  one  feed.  It’s  as  nice  a  calf 
as  you  would  care  to  see.  I  am  feeding 
it  skim-milk  from  the  creamery,  which 
is  not  over  rich  in  butter  fat.  Three  or 
four  parties  in  this  vicinity  have  raised 
calves  in  this  manner  for  two  years,  and 
consider  it  a  very  cheap  way.  Many 
think  that  skim-milk  from  the  creamery 
is  no  good  for  calves.  j.  c.  h. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Oil  Meal  for  Pigs. — I  have  used  old- 
process  oil  meal  with  bran  for  making 
slop  for  pigs,  one  pound  of  the  meal  to 
four  pounds  of  bran  ;  or  the  ration  could 
be  narrowed  still  more,  by  using  one 
pound  of  the  meal  to  three  pounds  of 
bran.  In  farm  practice,  when  the  pigs 
have  the  run  of  pasture,  and  have  other 
grain,  either  combination  will  answer. 
Pigs  do  not  like  slop  made  from  bran 
alone,  neither  do  they  relish  the  oil  meal 
at  first,  especially  if  they  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  other  slop. 


All 

for 

$1.00. 


Send  us  your  neighbor’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  his  dollar 
and  we  will  send  him  the  paper  to 
January  1, 1898,  and  send -you  your 
choice  of  these  books: 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

Tne  Business  Hen, 

The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 


In  mixing  the  bran  and  oil  meal,  it 
should  be  carefully  shoveled  together, 
to  get  it  evenly  mixed,  otherwise  the 
meal  will  form  in  lumps  when  the 
water  is  thrown  over  it.  I  fed  after 
soaking  the  mixture  12  hours.  Were 
I  to  use  it  now,  I  would  mix  care¬ 
fully,  and  pour  dry  into  the  troughs,  and 
then  dampen  with  skim-milk, -.kitchen 


slops,  or  pure  water.  Then  open  the 
gate  and  let  the  pigs  eat  it  fresh  ;  this 
would  save  handling  the  slop  from  the 
barrel.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
pork  must  be  made  now  along  cheap 
lines.  The  pigs  eat  it  as  well  fresh 
as  after  soaking  from  one  feeding  to 
another.  john  m.  jamison. 


Hungarian  Grass  for  Stock. — The 
value  of  Hungarian  hay  for  horses  or 
cows,  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
time  of  cutting,  and  the  method  of  cur¬ 
ing.  If  cut  before  the  seeds  are  ma¬ 
ture,  and  cured  properly,  it  makes  a 
most  valuable  hay  for  either  horses  or 
cows.  One  reason  why  Hungarian  is 
dangerous  as  feed  for  horses,  is  that  the 
seeds  form  balls  in  the  stomach.  The 
safest  and  best  way  to  feed  it  to  either 
horses  or  cows,  is  to  feed  with  some 
other  hay.  The  two  may  be  mixed  at 
one  feed,  or  one  fed  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  at  night.  The  following  com¬ 
parison  of  millet  and  Timothy  hay  may 
aid  in  giving  an  idea  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  : 

Nitrogen. 

Protein.  Fiber.  Free  extract.  Fat. 


Millet .  7.5  27.7  49  2.1 

Timothy .  5.9  29.0  45  2.5 


It  is,  probably,  more  valuable  as  a  feed 
for  cows  than  for  horses,  and  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  table  above,  it  compares 
well  with  Timothy  hay.  l.  a.  c. 


I  was  taken  with  a  harsh,  dry  Cough.  I  grew  stead¬ 
ily  worse.  My  neighbors  thought  I  was  going  into 
that  dreadful  disease,  consumption.  A  friend  recom¬ 
mended  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  I  tried,  and  in 
less  than  10  days  I  was  cured.— (Mrs.)  W.  A.  GROVE, 
Sterling  Center,  Maine,  October  31.  1895 
Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills  —Ailv. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


Is  a  Sure  Cure  for 
Colic.  Horse  Ail ,  Con¬ 
tracted  or  Knotted  i 
Cords,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Shoe  Boils,  Callous 
of  all  kinds,  etc. ,  etc. 

EXCELSALL OTHERS 

And  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Locates 
lameness,  when  applied,  by  remaining  moist  on 
,  part  affected.  What  others  say  : 

Dear  Silt:  I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to 
your  list  recommending  Tuttle’s  Elixirforcurbs, 
i  broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails  in  the  feet.  I 
have  used  it  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times, 
and  never  failed  to  make  a  cure. 

J.  H.  Nay,  Keadville  (Mass.)  Trotting  Park. 
Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  bottle  of 
,  either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any 
i  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price, 
i  Dlt.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor. 

27  R  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


DRIVING 


Still  King. 

THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 


Will  control  the  mosi 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  greater  than  ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  <8  |  flfl 

Nickel,  $1.50.  OliUU 
_  Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  RAwc,'sNE' 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouraddresswith  2c  stamp  forlllus. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer.  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  If)  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Qflflfl  ferrets.  Trained  Ferrets,  that 

W  are  actually  worked  on  Rabbits  and 
Rats.  Sold  cheap.  Book  10  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular.  S.  &  L.  FARNSWORTH.  New  London. O 


HATCH  .Chickens 

•  EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  ThuusainJs  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrst-eluss  llutcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL. 

1  14  tolgii  S,  6lh  St,  Quincy. Ill, 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  i 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four 
— -resides  at  once  get  — 

THE  KEYSTONE 
—DEHORNER—  J 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  J 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World  s  9 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FU/EE.  4 
A.  C.  BltOSIUS,  Cocliranville,  Pa.  * 

♦®4-®4®4«-4«4»0 


JERSEY  First-Class  Dairy  Stock. 

(~i  a  rprp-r  -jji  Registered  CALVES, 

A  X±j£j  BULLS  and  COWS. 


RF  SHANNON  )  907  Liberty  St ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
.  I  .  OHHUnUll,  |  Farm  Edgeworth. P.F.W.&C.R.R 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Calf  from 


Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Cuernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd  s  Lake.  N.  J. 


A  RA1?C  AT1V-A  fine  butter-bred  J.  C C.  Cow,  three 

n  L/niluniil  years  old:  One  olirhf.ninnlh.' 


Heifer. 

write. 


Are  all  right  every  way.  Come  and  see.  or 
MRS.  C.  R.  GODKY,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


SHORT-HORNS, 

BERKSHIRES, 

SHROPSHIRES. 

Ten  months’  old  Bull  Calves  and  young  Calves 
Richest  Dairy  Blood,  combined  with  Beef  qualities. 
Boars  six  months  old  and  young  Pigs.  Yearlings  and 
Itam  Lambs.  GEO.  E.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Shingle- 
brook  Stock  Farm,  Greenfleld,  Mass. 


\/A|  I  CV  8tock  Farms, Greene 
iMLLLI  N.  Y.,  J.  D.  Van  Valken- 
ourgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  norn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambonlllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle: 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


R'  uerKsmres  *  Chester  Whites 
SCholce  Strains:  8-weekPigs; 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
akin.  Send  your  address  for 
description  and  hard  times 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochran  ville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

RFRK^HIRF  piKS-  t0  each:  six  weeks  old. 
ULIIIXOIIIIIL  American  Dominique  Cockerels  SI 
Mothers—  three  pullets— laid  39  eggs  in  31  days. 

J.  B.  MILLEB,  Grantbville,  Md. 


YOU 

CAN 


MAKE  MONEY 


1IY  BUYING 

Poland  -  China 

Pigs  OF  US.  Yours  truly,  for  BUSINESS. 

F.  H  GATES  St  SONS.  CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y, 


YORKSHIRES 


LARGE 
ENGLISH 

Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  young  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 


Well-Bred  Duroc- Jersey  Pigs  and 


at  farmers’  prices. 


White  Holland  Turkeys, 
G.  C.  BEARD,  i- airland,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jerseys  and  Poultry 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  New  Madison.O 


TRUETYPE  CHESTER  WHITES rm 

ever  asked  1  am  the  only  Breeder  with  enough  faith 
in  the  quality  of  his  stock  to  guarantee  to  refund 
money  and  pay  frei.ht  both  ways  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected.  G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  Westchester,  Pa 


Cheshires 


various  ages.  Pigs  in 
pairs  not  akin.  Most  reg¬ 
istered  stock  and  premiums  of  any  one  in  this  county. 
G.  H.  STEARNS,  Peru,  Clinton  Couni y,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION,  FARMERS  !=“ 

It.  C.  B.  Leghorn  and  W.  and  B.  Plvmouth  Rock 
Cockerels,  fiotn  $1  to  $2.  A  few  male  Slate  Turkeys, 
tine  ones.  Buff  Pekin  Bantam  Cockerels,  $1  each. 
Exhibition  Bi  ds,  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Took 
first  on  Leghorns,  White  Rocks.  Pekin  Bantams  and 
Slate  Turkeys  at  Seneca  County  Fair. 

S.  A.  LITTLE.  Malcom,  Seneca  County.  N.  Y. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS— Extra  selected;  $3  per  trio. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


DCCC  C  PDA  DC  se,ected  And  ground  espe- 
Dktl  vUnHlW  cially  for  Poultry  and  Pigs. 
The  great  egg  and  growtn-producer.  $2  per  100  lbs. 
BKOOKS1DK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  TRY  OURS.  Only  *1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A  BARTLETT.  Worcester.  Mass. 


I 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  are  fed  green 
cat  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  ’9G 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  O.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’gy'ree  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

r.  W.  MANN  CO..  Milford,  Mass. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS., 
Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running, dur- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
(5  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
No.  10,  $0.75;  No.  9,  $7  90; 
®eo  No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $10:  No.4. 
$18;  No.  2.  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


THYMO-CRESOL 


A  handy,  safe,  sure 
cure  for  Scab,  Lice, 
Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 


eases;  all  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous; Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water;sam- 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TICKS 
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Humorous. 

The  melancholy  days  are  here, 

Now  summer  turns  to  fall; 

And  flannels  left  us  from  last  year 
Will  not  go  on  at  all. 

—Chicago  Record. 

We  begin  to  hear  of  many  disastrous 
explosions  about  this  time  of  year.  The 
wintry  blast  is  already  blowing  up  the 
valleys. — Puck. 

Utility. — Mother  :  “  Your  penwiper 
has  never  been  used  at  all.”  Little 
Johnny  :  “  Don’t  need  it,  my  new  pants 
is  black.” — The  American. 

Isaac  :  “  Oh  !  Rachel,  you  vas  de  light 
of  mine  soul  !  ”  Rachel  (shyly):  “  Den 
vy  don’t  you  turn  down  de  gas,  Isaac  ?  ” 
“  Vat,  und  me  a  stockholder  !  ” — Life. 

Mbs.  A.  :  “  Do  you  use  condensed 
milk?”  Mrs.  B. :  “I  think  it  must  be 
condensed.  There  is  never  more  than  a 
pint  and  a  half  in  a  quart.” — New  Orleans 
Timcs-Dcmocrat. 

A  Georgia  man  applied  for  a  divorce 
on  the  ground  that  his  wife  “had 
whipped  him  in  the  presence  of  com¬ 
pany.”  The  jury  granted  him  a  divorce, 
returning  the  following  verdict:  “In 
the  opinion  of  this  here  jury  the  wife 
committed  a  grave  offense  in  publicly 
whipping  the  plaintiff.  She  should  have 
taken  him  to  the  barn  or  to  a  room 
when  whipping  was  necessary.” — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


PisccUancous  ^dvcrtteinri. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai  New-Yorker. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLKSA  LIS  PR ICES,  Delivered  FltKE 
For  Houses  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
pro'its.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples, 
fi.  W.  1NGF.RS0LL,  240  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

Send  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  wo  will  mall 
you  'A  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bestlmported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.  IJ.  O.  Box  289. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


n  |  A  Ilf  ft  *1<L50.  Circulars  Free. 

Ibt  rLU Wo  H.  PRAY,  CLOVE, N. Y. 


$5,000  NET,  PER  YEAR, 

Is  what  a  southern  Orchard  and  Nursery  has  paid 
for  three  years.  Income  will  he  much  larger  here¬ 
after.  The  Orchard  consists  largely  of  Pears  and 
Peaches,  together  with  Oranges  and  other  fruit. 
Trees  are  young  and  rapidly'  increasing  in  value. 
The  Nursery  has  a  national  reputation.  Sales 
from  same  this  winter  will  be  $15,000.  The  prop¬ 
erty  must  be  sold  at  once. 

COFFIN  <fe  TABER,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DON’T  READ  THISIiHSH 

tical  book,  that  farmers  have  ever  read.  The  book 
of  the  present  times:  ”  FARMING  IN  A  BUSINESS 
LIGHT.”  or  “  HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  FARM 
INCOME.”  Tells  How  to  Manage  the  Farm,  Tells 
How  to  Market  Farm  Produce,  Tells  How  to  Keep 
Farm  Accounts.  Tells  llow  to  Make  Money  on  the 
Farm.  Have  you  read  it  ?  Your  address  and  10  cents 
silver  will  oriug  It  to  you  together  with  our  catalogue 
of  Business  and  Farm  Books.  If  you  want  one  for 
10  cents,  don't  delay.  Our  large  10-cent  edition  is 
becoming  rapidly  exhausted. 

J.  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO..  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


sons  of  the  year  by  regu¬ 
larly  feeding 

Bradley’s  Superior  Meat-Meal, 

wh  ich  induces  a  freeiaying  of 
large  size,  fine  quality  eggs. 

Send  postal  to-day  for  FREE 
copy  of  ”  Feeding  lor  Eggs." 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Company.  Poston. 


"We  will  send  you  Free  of  expense 

Samples  and  Particulars. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

Sole  flfrs.  East  Walpole,  Hass. 


Dollars  in  Eggs... 

Keep  your  Chickens  warm  — 
they  will  grow  twice  as  fast.  Keep 
your  Hens  warm  —  they  will  lay  ^ 
more  eggs.  Cover  your  Poultry  ^ 
Houses  inside  and  outside,  at  small 
cost,  with  the  Water-proof,  Frost¬ 
proof,  Vermin-proof,  Wind-proof, 
Money-Saving 


NEPONSET 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC. 


ALL  ABOARD 

FOR 

GREATER  DAIRYING  PROSPERITY, 


The  political  uncertainties  which  have 
blocked  general  prosperity  for  several 
years  past  are  at  an  end.  We  are  now 
well  within  the  threshold  of  an  era 
of  relatively  unprecedented  commercial 
and  agricultural  prosperity.  It  will 
however  be  a  prosperity  of  modern 
conditions  and  not  of  past  traditions. 
The  methods  of  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  will  not  avail  us  now.  To  make 
the  most  of  present  conditions  we  must 
utilize  the  best  of  modern  facilities. 
Thus  only  can  the  relation  of  present 
cost  to  present  price  be  satisfactorily 
maintained. 

We  address  ourselves  to  the  dairy 
farmer  particularly  Keep  only  the 
best  of  cows.  Test  them  constantly  and 
carefully  and  weed  out  the  unproductive 
ones  quickly.  Peed  them  well  and 
economically  according  to  varying  feed 
prices.  Read  the  best  of  Creamery  and 
Dairy  publications.  Practice  absolute 
cleanliness.  Use  only  the  best  of  all 
utensils.  If  you  patronize  a  creamery 
see  that  it  does  this,  and  make  sure  it 
uses  an  “  Alpha  ”  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator,  without  which  it  must  waste  a 
fair  profit  for  you  in  separation  alone. 
If  you  make  up  your  own  butter,  learn 
how  to  make  the  best  of  butter  and  to 
waste  no  butter-fat.  See  that  you  have 
a  “Baby”  De  Laval  Cream  Separator, 
and  don’t  waste  your  money  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  your  product 
in  a  so-called  “cheap”  and  infringing 
imitation  machine.  Find  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  butter,  set  a  fair  price  on  it 
and  do  not  be  content  until  you  get  it. 

Put  brains  and  confidence  into  your 
work.  Practice  dairying  in  a  business 
way  only,  j  ust  as  any  other  business  man 
must  if  he  is  to  succeed.  A  De  Laval 
catalogue  will  afford  you  a  fund  of 
practical  information  and  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

Start  now,  get  aboard  now,  don’t  wait 
to  fall  in  behind  the  crowd.  Break  the 
fetters  of  antiquated  methods,  or  rather 
lack  of  methods,  and  the  wave  of  1897’s 
prosperity  must  carry  the  practical 
dairyman  on  its  crest. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Western  Offices :  General  Offices: 

Elgin,  Ill.  74  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH’Y « 
PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS, 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS. 

AURORA  ILL.-CHICAGO.r  DALLAS.XE 


& 


<o 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


HENCH 

&  DRONIGOLD’S 


SAWMILLandENGINES 


usanyotber  in — - - M - ■ -  , 

causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing.  great  savins  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  In  stam  ps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 

Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Jtakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Sliellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper. 

HENCH  &•  DROMGOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


The  Charter  Casoline  Engine 


Is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box2(i,  Sterling,  Ill. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Dorse  and  Steam  Power 

^46  Inch  5§| 

Feed  Opening 


_  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  XSz  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  Till  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  life 


A  WIND  MILL 

THAT  YOU  CAN  RELY  UPON 

for  alltlie  purposes  tlie  GOODHUE 
for  which  wind  jSS^.  PUMP  AND 

mills  are  used  p  q  ^  p 

MILL. 


IT  IS  NOT  LIKE 
OTHERS— I 
IS  BETTER 


We  also 
make  a 
full  line 
grinding  mills 
wood  saws,  she! 
lera,  fodder  and 
ensilage  cutters,  &c. 
Catalogue  sent  FREE. 


Our 
famous 
Success 
I  horse 
READ 
POWER 
is  a  Marvel. 
Adapted  to  all 
uses  requiring  a 
moderate  power. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  Batavia, 


Ills. 


Kemp’s  Man’  e  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Ma  ^  Improved  for  1896. 

J  Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  qj  *y  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
it  better  than  hand  work,  ev  A  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
)  the  machine  will  do  in  two  tes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
I  subject  to  approval,  who  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
I  rating  of  responsibility,  k.  .rated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
i  Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World. 


i  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  38.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


'you'shoulJ  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  one  which  will 

PRODUCE  THAT  STRONG  GROWTH  OF  ROOT  so  necessary 
to  enable  the  plant  to  stand  the  rigors  of  winter.  The 
.  - - -  -  _  —  residum  left  in  the  soil  WILL  HELP  THE  CROP  through 

the  coming  season  and  insure  a  good  catch  of  grass,  p,.  -  .  never  fin  Olpvplanri  Ohio. 

We  recommend  a  lln8Jvhich^meets^everyje^mrement;^U^j^^[(fJ^^n^^^~v^^i^’(^J^fUNXiIi-L. 


THE 
PUBLIC 

DEMAND  FOR  A  MACHINE 

that  would  not  only  cut  en¬ 
silage,  hay,  straw  and  dry 
fodder,  but  which  would 
shred  dry  fodder  perfectly, 
led  us  to  supply  the  want 
with  the 

OHIO) 

;  Standard  Dry  Fodder  Shredder  which  is 
3  the  latest,  and  we  believe  the  best  of  its  kind.  J 
|  You  will  see  by  the  cut  it  istho  same  mnehinei 
I  with  a  shredder  cylinder;  it  is  interchangeablij 
|  with  the  knife  cylinder.  Two  machines  in  one  * 

•  Will  tell  all  about  it  in  our  circulars  _  * 

I  and  catalogue,  muiled  FREE. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


rHAT  YOU  HAVE  LONG  SOUGHT  I 

The  "BOSS”  Flush  T-Bevel. 


Dsscriktion.—  Disc  attached  to  blade  is 
marked  5  (or  Square  (<)ol>).  W  (or  Window, 
sill  Pitch  (</).  8  (or  Octagon  (u>4*).  0  (or 
Hexagon  (3o»).  M  (or  Mitre  (,»•).  Move  to 
mark  desired,  lock  by  pressing  button  on 
side  and  fasten  by  turning  thumb-nut 


THE  HILL  BEVEL  CO.. 

MANCHESTER  CONN. 


io  in.  Size. 
91.15 


Postage  prepaid. 


BANKRUPT  STOCK  BICYCLES 

aAA  each.  New,  High-grade  ’96  models. 
Jp  Must  be  said.  Write  at  once. 

R.  W.  Mead  &  Prentiss,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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FREE  COINAGE  OF  GOOSE  GREASE 

R  H  o’u  E  ISLANDERS  TURN  IT  INTO  MONEY. 

A  Great  Business  In  a  Little  State. 

[editorial  correspondence. J 

Tucked  away  in  odd  corners  of  this  great  country 
one  will  often  find  peculiar  agricultural  practices  or 
farm  products  that  arc  strange  to  the  majority  of  out¬ 
side  farmers.  In  one  township  of  Vermont  is  grown 
most  of  the  Valerian  root  used  in  American  medicine. 
In  a  few  places,  the  culture  of  Ginseng  has  been  made 
something  of  an  industry.  At  one  point  in  New  York 
State,  the  culture  of  Teasels  to  be  used  in  carding  is  a 


by  some  farmers  in  the  little  State,  in  breeding  and 
fattening  geese.  Well  aware  that  they  had  a  good 
business,  these  farmers  have  said  but  little  about  it, 
and  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  not 
known  how  the  goose  has  been  fattening  the  Rhode 
Island  pocketbook.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station  undertook  to  ask  the  goose 
some  questions  about  the  best  plans  for  breeding  and 
fattening  her  greasy  children.  The  wise  bird  gave 
such  satisfactory  answers  to  these  experiment  ques¬ 
tions,  that  the  facts  about  the  business  began  to  come 
out.  Last  July,  I  visited  the  station  to  see  a  lot  of 
cross-bred  geese  that  had  been  grown  by  the  “new 


peas.  Ordinary  wire  netting,  18  inches  wide,  was 
sufficient  to  hold  them.  Late  last  fall  rye  was  sown 
at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  per  acre.  This  made  a 
thick,  heavy  growth  in  the  spring,  and  the  geese  ate 
it  down  several  times.  Sevei’al  sowings  of  oats  and 
peas  were  made,  so  that  there  was  always  a  patch  of 
green  stuff.  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  sowed  thickly, 
made  a  fine  food  for  the  older  geese,  and  several 
patches  of  rape  were  put  in  a  handy  place  for  in¬ 
closure.  The  geese  are  very  fond  of  rape  and  corn. 
They  do  not  like  buckwheat. 

As  soon  after  hatching  as  is  safe,  the  goslings  are 
turned  into  thick  pasture.  Enough  for  two  days’ 


PURE  TOULOUSE  GEESE  (YOUNG).  Fig.  246. 


EMBDEN  AND  TOULOUSE  CROSS  (YOUNG).  Flo.  247. 


AFRICAN  GEESE  (ADULTS).  Fig.  248. 

GEESE  AS  BRED  AT  THE  RHODE 


MONGREL,  WILD  AND  AFRICAN  CROSS  (YOUNG).  Fig.  249. 
ISLAND  EXPERIMENT  STATION, 


profitable  business.  In  most  cases,  this  odd  culture 
has  to  do  with  crops  that  are  limited  as  to  market  de¬ 
mands.  A  few  localities  produce  all  that  is  needed, 
and  the  demand  cannot  be  increased.  The  few  who 
produce  the  crop  say  as  little  as  possible  about  their 
work.  It  is  to  their  advantage  to  keep  their  methods 
a  secret,  for,  were  their  profits  generally  known, 
others  would  take  up  the  same  line  of  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  supply  would  be  Par  greater  than  the 
demand,  and  all — both  old  timers  and  new  comers — 
would  farm  without  profit. 

The  business  of  raising  geese  in  Rhode  Island  is  a 
case  in  point.  In  past  years,  fortunes  have  been  made 


method”,  and  there  Director  Flagg  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Cushman  told  me  something  about  the  way  in  which 
the  Rhode  Islanders  make  a  goose  chase  after  wealth. 

“  They  say  that  a  goose  eats  all  before  and  ruins  all 
behind”,  said  Director  Flagg,  “but  that  has  not 
proved  so  in  our  case  ”. 

A  goose  is  as  much  a  grazier  as  is  a  cow  or  sheep. 
With  its  hard,  flat  bill,  it  nips  up  the  grass  as  easily 
as  a  sheep  crops  the  pasture.  At  the  Rhode  Island 
Station,  an  effort  was  made  to  produce  a  cheap  goose 
pasture  by  sowing  a  succession  of  crops  and  changing 
the  geese  from  one  part  to  another.  A  large  flock  of 
young  goslings  was  at  work  in  a  field  of  oats  and 


feeding  is  used  at  one  time,  and  then  the  wire  is 
changed  to  another  part  of  the  field,  and  the  place 
already  pastured  grows  up  again.  In  addition  to  the 
pasture,  50  young  geese  receive  four  quarts  of  mixed 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  every  day.  Under  this 
system,  200  geese  can  be  pastured  on  an  acre  up  to 
eight  weeks  old,  at  which  age  they  are  taken  to  a 
smaller  pen  and  fattened  by  feeding  cracked  corn  and 
beef  scraps  with  sweet  corn  stalks. 

Geese  are,  certainly,  the  most  remarkable  drinkers 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  observe.  At  least  once 
every  10  minutes,  one  member  of  the  flock  would  raise 
its  head  and  say  as  plainly  as  a  politician  could,  “  Let’s 
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take  a  drink  !  ”  Then  they  would  all  toddle  up  to  the 
water  dish  and  drink,  after  which  they  would  go  back 
to  their  feeding.  A  flock  of  GO  large  geese  consumed 
30  buckets  of  water  every  day.  A  goose  thirst  is, 
certainly,  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  have  on  a  hot 
day. 

This  plan  of  close  pasturing  on  special  crops  is  new, 
and  is  likely  to  change  the  system  employed  on  many 
Rhode  Island  farms.  Heretofore,  the  geese  have  been 
pastured  on  ordinary  grass  lands.  With  these  special 
grain  crops,  providing  food  on  one  acre  for  200  geese, 
it  is  possible  largely  to  increase  the  product  from  a 
single  farm.  In  the  large  pastures,  the  goslings  are 
sometimes  lost  by  getting  turned  on  their  backs  in 
some  hollow  place.  They  are  unable  to  turn  back, 
and  will  die  if  not  relieved.  A  goose  knows  enough 
to  turn  them  back,  but  a  hen  does  not. 

Geese  are  peculiar  among  farm  animals  in  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  breed  indiscriminately.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mate  them,  and  after  geese  and  gander  are 
happily  married,  each  family  is  kept  by  itself  in  a 
good  sized  pen  large  enough  to  afford  exercise,  and 
with  a  tub  or  little  pond  for  washing  and  swimming. 
Unless  the  breeders  take  plenty  of  exercise,  a  good 
share  of  the  eggs  will  be  infertile.  The  average  pro¬ 
portion  is,  probably,  one  gander  to  four  geese,  though 
some  of  the  best  breeders  use  but  two  geese  in  the 
pen.  A  gander  from  five  to  eight  years  old  bred  to 
older  geese,  gives  the  best  results.  Young  geese  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  reliable  breeders,  as  a  good  proportion 
of  their  eggs  are  likely  to  be  infertile.  Many  persons 
have  given  up  goose  breeding  in  disgust  because  they 
started  with  young  stock,  and  did  not  find  the  eggs 
reliable.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  start  with 
young  colts  and  expect  to  breed  horses  from  them  ! 

As  the  eggs  are  laid,  they  are  usually  taken  from 
the  goose  nest  and  put  under  hens  for 
hatching.  Sometimes,  after  laying  one 
litter,  the  goose  proceeds  to  line  her 
nest  as  an  indication  that  she  wants  to 
sit.  Then  the  owner  shuts  her  up  in 
a  dark  box  for  a  few  days,  and  the  fool¬ 
ish  (?)  bird  forgets  about  incubating 
and  starts  in  to  lay  another  litter  of 
eggs.  At  the  end  of  the  second  litter, 
she  may  be  permitted  to  sit,  but  most  of 
the  hatching  is  done  by  hens  which  can 
cover  six  or  seven  of  the  big  eggs,  The 
goose  is  a  wise  parent ;  when  she  leaves 
her  nest,  she  covers  the  eggs  so  that  the 
warmth  will  be  retained. 

It  is  noticed  that  goslings  brooded 
under  hens  cannot  stand  storm  and  wet 
like  those  with  a  genuine  goose  nurse. 

The  goose  secretes  an  oil  which  covers 
the  feathers  of  the  goslings  so  that, 
when  they  run  under  the  goose,  they 
will  dry  off.  This  is  not  so  with  the 
hen,  and  her  goslings  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence.  After  they  leave  the  hen,  the 
goslings  spend  a  week  in  the  incubator, 
and  are  then  turned  out  to  pasture.  Left 
to  themselves,  the  little  things  would  stay 
out  in  rain  and  storms,  but  they  must  be  driven  under 
shelter  during  bad  weather.  When  about  two  months 
old,  the  young  geese  are  put  into  small,  well-shaded 
pens,  and  fattened  so  that,  when  10  weeks  of  age, 
they  will  average  about  nine  pounds. 

The  goose  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  retains  its  vigor. 
One  breeder  tells  a  story  of  a  goose  101  years  old, 
that  laid  15  eggs,  and  was  sitting  on  them  when  a 
horse  came  near  her.  She  ran  out  and  caught  hold 
of  its  tail  and  was  killed — otherwise  she  might  have 
rounded  out  another  century  !  Theie  are  recorded 
cases  of  geese  that  were  laying  in  full  vigor  at  30 
years  or  older.  The  goose  is,  also,  the  hardiest  bird 
known  to  the  farmyard.  She  will  stand  out  in  cold 
and  wet,  and  little  short  of  a  heavy  snowstorm  will 
drive  her  under  cover.  She  is  an  exceedingly  wise 
bird,  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to  see  a  drove 
of  geese  marching  about  the  pasture. 

The  ganders  can  fight  like  demons  when  aroused. 
Their  method  of  fighting  is  to  get  a  firm  hold  with 
the  bill,  and  then  strike  with  the  wings.  A  wild 
gander  can  strike  in  this  way  hard  enough  to  break  a 
man’s  arm.  Such  a  bird  could  make  things  lively  for 
a  man  if  it  got  a  firm  grip  on  his  boots  or  trousers. 
With  their  regular  attendants,  however,  the  geese 
are  quiet  and  peaceable.  The  geese  are  easily  dis¬ 
turbed  at  night,  and  will  make  an  awful  noise  when 
alarmed.  Director  Flagg  tells  of  a  man  who  said, 
when  he  came  home  late  at  night,  that  he  could  usu¬ 
ally  get  past  the  dog  well  enough,  but  the  old  gander 
was  sure  to  arouse  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  I 

Breeds  of  geese  are  almost  as  distinct  as  breeds  of 
cattle.  The  Rhode  Island  Station  has  been  making 
some  elaborate  experiments  to  determine  which  cross 
is  best  for  producing  fattening  geese.  The  cross  of 
Embden  gander  on  Large  African  geese  gives  an 


excellent  market  bird.  The  Toulouse  geese  are  very 
large,  but  they  are  slow  and  sluggish,  and  not  the 
best  for  all  purposes.  Fig.  249  shows  a  mongrel  ob¬ 
tained  by  crossing  the  wild  gander  on  the  African 
goose.  The  wild  ganders  are  obtained  by  shooting 
into  wild  flocks,  and  thus  obtaining  a  gander  with  a 
broken  wing.  This  gander,  after  much  trouble,  is 
mated  with  a  tame  goose,  and  the  product  is  a  bird 
that  will  sell  far  above  the  average  market  price.  It 
has  been  thought  that  these  mongrels  are  sterile,  but 
they  will  breed  if  kept  long  enough. 

Statements  as  to  the  profits  in  goose  farming  are 
hard  to  obtain.  Mr.  Wm.  Rankin,  a  breeder  of  long 
experience,  says  that  he  once  put  a  goose  and  gander 
in  a  pen  by  themselves  as  an  experiment.  The  goose 
laid  51  eggs,  of  which  37  hatched.  One  gosling  was 
killed  and  the  remaining  36  sold  for  $81.47  !  Under  the 
“  new  method”  of  pasturing  adopted  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Station,  I  should  say  that  $60  of  this  would 
be  clear  profit.  Of  course  there  is  no  use  saying  that 
any  man  can  6tart  with  two  geese  and  make  $60  a  year 
from  them.  It  is  a  business  that  requires  long  and 
careful  study.  To  succeed  in  it,  a  man  must  really 
make  a  goose  of  himself.  That  means  that  he  must 
be  patient,  observing,  gentle  and  untiring  in  his 
work,  besides  being  a  student  of  the  wisest  bird  that 
ever  walked  the  barnyard.  If  there  were  more  such 
mental  crosses  between  the  goose  and  humans,  the 
world  would  be  better  off.  Many  of  these  geese  are 
sold  to  Jews  who  use  the  goose  fat  in  place  of  lard 
and  butter. 

One  serious  objection  to  the  goose  business  is  the 
awful  noise  a  large  flock  can  create  when  they  sing 
in  concert.  One  farmer  in  southern  Rhode  Island 
had,  formerly,  10,000  geese  on  his  farm  at  one  time. 
It  is  said  that  their  chorus  could  sometimes  be  heard 


eight  miles  away,  when  the  wind  was  right.  A  good 
business  for  a  deaf  man,  one  would  say  1  h.  w.  c. 


A  FAT  KANSAS  STEER. 

The  steer  shown  at  Fig.  250  was  one  of  a  lot  of  12 
fattened  by  L.  L.  Roby,  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  Some  of 
our  Eastern  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  how 
the  polish  was  put  on  this  beef. 

Mr.  Roby  calls  the  steer  a  “  scrub”  because  it  did 
not  show  strong  markings  of  any  particular  breed.  It 
was,  evidently,  a  mixture  of  Galloway,  Short-horn 
and  “native.”  He  says  that  the  black  cattle  do  not 
take  on  fat  as  well  as  the  red  ones.  The  12  steers 
were  bought  at  the  Kansas  City  stockyards.  They 
were  all  dishorned,  and  were  from  2%  to  3%  years 
old.  Three  years  is  young  enough  for  such  cattle.  It 
is  best  to  take  them  just  as  they  finish  their  rapid 
growth,  and  then  put  the  fat  on  them  quickly. 

The  steers  were  turned  into  an  open  yard,  the  only 
shelter  being  a  sideless  shed  in  one  corner  large 
enough  to  protect  the  feed  troughs  in  stormy  weather. 
Hay  was  fed  in  a  small  rack,  and  fresh  water  was 
supplied  in  an  open  trough.  The  grain  fed  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  crushed  corn  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Beginning  with  a  small  amount,  this  was 
increased  till  the  steers  finally  received  23  pounds 
each  per  day.  With  this  heavy  feeding,  the  steers 
ate  but  little  hay — seldom  over  three  or  four  pounds 
each  per  day.  In  75  days  of  such  feeding,  the  12 
steers  gained  4,610  pounds,  an  average  of  385  pounds 
per  head,  or  over  five  pounds  per  day  !  They  were 
never  sick,  but  were  smooth  and  sleek  all  through 
the  feeding.  Hogs  were  put  with  the  steers,  and 
these  made  an  excellent  growth  from  what  was  left 
in  the  manure. 

This  test  was  made  several  years  ago,  when  bran 
and  other  foods  were  higher  in  price.  We  asked  Mr. 


Roby  if  he  would  use  the  linseed  this  year.  He  replies  : 

“Now,  bran  is  lower  in  price,  so  are  corn  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  so  that  the  ratio  is  about  the  same  now  as 
when  I  made  the  test.  Several  of  my  neighbors  are 
already  feeding  ;  they  use  corn  and  linseed  meal, 
mixed  about  five  pounds  of  meal  and  15  to  18  pounds 
of  corn  to  a  feed.  I  shall  not  begin  feeding  till  next 
month,  when  I  shall  follow,  practically,  the  same 
course  as  before.  There  is  really  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  linseed  meal,  for  certain  results,  and  I  have 
never  known  it  to  be  out  of  proportion  in  price,  as 
compared  with  corn.  The  price  of  one  always  affects 
the  price  of  the  other,  and  they  go  up  or  go  down 
about  alike  in  price.” 

We  think  that  the  most  successful  feeders  now  gen¬ 
erally  realize  that,  where  one  is  feeding  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  corn,  it  is  an  advantage  to  add  a  quantity  of 
some  food  that  is  laxative  in  its  effects.  Ensilage 
tends  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  while  dry  corn  and 
fodder  are  constipating.  Bran,  fed  with  crushed  or 
cracked  corn,  will  keep  the  system  in  order,  so  that 
more  of  the  corn  will  be  digested  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  were  fed  alone.  Linseed  meal  is  even  better 
for  this  purpose,  and  while  Mr.  Roby’s  ration  of  over 
11  pounds  of  the  substance  per  day  will  appear  re¬ 
markable  to  most  of  our  readers,  the  results  are, 
certainly,  satisfactory. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DAIRY  COW. 

START  EARLY  AND  STAY  LATE. 

An  eminent  writer  said  that  a  child’s  character  was 
formed  100  years  before  the  child  was  born,  and  this 
is  about  the  case  with  the  dairy  cow.  If  we  wish  to 
raise  a  dairy  cow,  and  be  reasonably  sure  that  she 
will  be  a  good  one,  we  should  start  with  a  calf  from 
stock  that  has  been  bred  in  dairy  lines 
for,  at  least,  100  years.  Of  course,  a 
good  cow,  and  perhaps,  a  remarkably 
good  one,  may  come  from  the  most  in¬ 
different  breeding  ;  but  such  a  cow  is  a 
freak,  and  her  offspring  will  be  very 
likely  to  be  just  what  her  ancestors 
were.  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  raise  a 
calf  from  a  small-producing  cow  that 
was  bred  from  great-producing  ances¬ 
tors,  because  this  cow  would  also  be  a 
freak,  and  her  offspring  would  be  likely 
to  take  back  also  ;  but  I  think  not  so 
likely  as  in  the  first  instance,  for  it 
seems  a  deplorable  fact  that  it  is  easier 
for  things  to  degenerate  than  for  them 
to  improve. 

As  we  are  to  raise  a  good  calf,  we  will 
start  with  good,  well-bred  parents,  and 
presume  that  the  calf  is  to  be  dropped 
in  the  spring.  We  must  see  that  the 
dam  is  in  good  condition  during  the 
period  of  gestation.  She  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  constipated  or  out 
of  condition  by  too  much  coarse,  dry 
feed  ;  neither  mast  her  bowels  be  kept 
open  by  too  liberal  a  supply  of  salt ;  but 
rather  feed  her  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots,  or  bran 
and  oil  meal  to  produce  this  result.  Let  the  dam  be 
milked  well  up  to  the  time  of  dropping  the  calf,  say 
six  weeks,  and  as  long  as  she  does  not  become  fat,  do 
not  be  afraid  of  feeding  her,  but  feed  lightly  of  corn 
meal. 

I  always  try  to  be  on  hand  when  the  calf  arrives, 
and  milk  the  cow  before  the  calf  sucks.  The  little 
one  will,  generally,  get  enough  after  the  cow  has 
been  milked,  and  she  will  be  likely  to  retain  a  portion 
of  it.  If  the  mother  is  nervous  and  her  udder  swollen, 
I  sometimes  leave  the  calf  by  her  side  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  never  longer,  and  I  have  about  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  sooner  the  calf  is  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  cow  the  better. 

In  teaching  the  calf  to  drink,  I  never  use  any  force. 
I  do  not  try  to  hold  her  head  in  the  pail,  for  this 
frightens  the  little  thing,  and  diverts  her  attention 
from  drinking.  I  handle  her  gently  until  she  is  not 
afraid  of  me,  then  dip  my  fingers  in  the  milk,  and 
place  them  in  the  calf’s  mouth.  Sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pour  a  little  down  her  throat  from  the  hollow 
of  the  hand,  to  make  her  taste  it,  but,  generally  she 
will  begin  to  suck  at  once.  I  hold  up  the  pail  until 
her  nose  is  in  the  milk,  and  when  she  begins  to  suck 
readily,  withdraw  the  fingers  very  carefully,  letting 
them  simply  rest  on  her  nose.  I  may  have  to  repeat 
this  a  few  times ;  but  the  first  I  know  the  calf  has 
learned  to  drink. 

I  usually  give  them  milk  fresh  from  the  mother 
for  a  few  days  ;  but  as  Jersey  milk  is  very  rich,  it  is 
well  to  remove  part  of  the  cream  and  feed  after 
warming  it.  When  the  calf  is  three  or  four  weeks 
old,  I  put  her  on  to  whole  skim-milk,  to  which  is 
added  a  gruel  made  of  oil  meal.  Of  course,  the  change 
from  new  to  skim-milk  is  gradually  made.  At  first, 
I  give  the  calf  only  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  oil 
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meal  allowed  to  come  to  a  boil  in  about  a  pint  of 
water.  This  is  increased  until,  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  months,  I  give  her  a  teaeupful  in,  say,  three 
quarts  of  water  with  enough  milk  to  make  her  plump 
and  satisfied.  The  hot  gruel  will  warm  the  milk  so, 
while  one  must  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  gruel, 
he  does  not  need  to  warm  the  milk  also.  At  about 
four  weeks  old,  the  calf  will  begin  to  pick  up  bits  of 
her  bedding,  and  then  she  should  be  supplied  with  a 
little  fine  hay.  At,  say,  two  months  old,  I  nail  up  a 
box  where  she  can  get  to  it,  and  give  her  a  little  bran 
or  oatmeal.  I  let  them  have  all  the  bran  they  will 
eat.  It  will  not  fatten  them,  and  is  a  very  fine  bone 
and  muscle  former. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  best  not  to  turn  the 
calf  out  to  pasture  the  first  season,  for  the  grass  is 
likely  to  produce  diarrhea,  and  if  exposed  to  a  cold 
rain,  it  will  sometimes  catch  a  cold,  and  the  first  we 
know,  we  have  only  a  calfskin  left.  Give  the  calf  as 
much  room  as  possible ;  but  don’t  turn  several  in  a 
pen  together,  for  after  eating,  they  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  suck  each  other.  Keep  them  well  bedded  and 
clean,  and  if  she  be  fed  as  suggested,  she  will  not  be 
spoiled  for  a  dairy  animal,  if  she  be  not  allowed  to 
run  out  the  first  summer.  The  milk  and  gruel  may 
be  made  thinner  by  adding  more  water  as  the  calf 
learns  to  eat  more  bran  or  oats,  until,  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six  months,  she  may  be  given  only  water  with 
her  hay  and  grain. 

While  a  calf  should  always  be  well  fed,  do  not,  by 
any  means,  allow  her  to  become  fat.  Your  neighbor 
may  take  the  prize  away  from  you  at  the  fair  ;  but 
when  he  is  obliged  to  sell  his  for  beef,  your  calf  will 
be  a  prize-winning  cow.  My  first  experience  with 
raising  calves,  was  when  my  father  gave  me 
three  heifers  to  raise  from  the  three  best 
cows  out  of  a  dairy  of  40  ;  I  was  to  have 
one  for  caring  for  them.  After  they  were 
well  started,  I  had  all  the  sour  milk  and 
meal  (corn  and  oats)  I  cared  to  feed  them. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I  didn’t  kill  them, 
and  they  grew  to  be  the  pride  of  the 
farm.  They  were  sold  to  a  neighbor  when 
about  10  months  old,  for  $20  each  (they 
were  native  stock),  and  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
not  one  of  the  three  was  ever  worth  the 
room  she  occupied  in  the  barn  as  a  dairy 
cow.  The  fall  calf,  I  think,  is  the  more 
profitable  to  raise.  The  cow  running  in 
the  pasture  has  a  better  chance  to  keep 
in  perfect  nealth,  and  having  more  exer¬ 
cise,  will  produce  a  stronger  calf.  Then, 
again,  while  the  spring  calf  must  have 
grain  for  a  year,  and,  usually,  more,  the 
fall  calf  may  be  turned  out  to  pasture 
the  following  spring.  If  allowed  to  come 
in  at  two  years  old,  she  has  a  fine  chance 
to  develop  her  udder  while  running  on 
grass  the  second  season. 

Never  raise  a  calf  that  has  not  a  good 
constitution.  If  she  be  naturally  weak 
at  birth,  or  if  she  be  inclined  to  “scour” 
without  apparent  cause,  just  shut  your 
teeth  firmly  together,  seize  the  ax  and 
knock  her  on  the  head — or,  better  than 
that,  get  the  hired  man  to  do  it.  Never 
mind  if  she  be  from  that  great-producing, 
thoroughbred  cow.  If  you  keep  her,  she 
will  be  always  a  source  of  trouble  to  you,  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  her  mother.  Right  here  is  the  point  where 
it  takes  nerve  to  be  a  successful  breeder.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  do,  only  the  man  who  has  done  it  knows  how 
hard  ;  but  if  you  keep  her,  it  will  be  harder  to  stand 
the  consequences.  j.  grant  morse. 


WHAT  AILS  THIS  APPLE  ORCHARD  ? 

WHAT  WILE  MAKE  IT  BEAR  ? 

I  have  an  orchard  of  60  apple  trees,  of  about  40  varieties,  set 
35x40  feet,  19  years  ago.  It  bore  a  full  crop  about  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  aside  from  that,  has  not  borne  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  one  good  crop  in  the  19  years.  It  has  been  fed  with 
ashes,  clover  and  stable  manure,  and  well  pruned  and  sprayed. 
Part  of  the  soil  is  sandy  loam,  and  part  clay  loam.  The  trees 
are  thrifty,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  making  an  excessive 
growth.  It  is  well  drained.  Possibly  It  receives  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  At  least,  I  shall  apply  no  more  stable  manure  until  I  take 
a  few  good  crops  from  it.  What  can  I  do  to  start  it  to  producing  ? 
It  ought  to  yield  200  barrels  per  annum,  instead  of  that  many 
pecks  or  less  as  it  now  does.  i>. 

Ohio. 

F.  does  not  say  whether  his  apple  orchard  has  been 
cultivated  or  not,  neither  does  he  state  what  has  been 
its  growth.  It  certainly  should  have  shown  more 
productiveness  than  he  indicates.  With  the  few  facts 
that  he  has  stated,  my  own  opinion  is  that  he  might 
have  given  it  too  much  stable  manure.  My  advice 
would  be  to  cease  putting  upon  it  barnyard  manure, 
break  up  the  ground,  and  give  it  a  cultivation,  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so.  Such  culture  is  quite  likely 
to  develop  fruit  buds.  If  it  is  still  obstinately  dis¬ 
posed,  I  should,  about  the  middle  of  June,  take  a 
sharp  knife  and  open  the  bark  around  the  bodies  of 


the  trees.  The  simple  passage  of  the  point  of  the 
knife  will,  oftentimes,  induce  the  sending  out  of  fruit 
buds  the  following  season.  This  stops  the  flow  of 
sap  for  the  time  being,  yet  it  heals  at  once,  and  I  have 
seen  no  injurious  effects  from  such  treatment,  while  I 
have  induced  fruitfulness,  in  several  instances,  that 
has  been  very  marked  by  this  treatment. 

New  York.  s.  d.  willard. 

I  cannot  understand  why  his  apffre  trees  do  not 
bear,  at  least,  every  other  year,  a  good  crop  of  apples. 
His  soil  is  all  right.  His  pruning  and  spraying  the 
same.  Too  much  stable  manure  is,  no  doubt,  the 
trouble.  Wood  ashes  are  good  for  all  fruit  trees.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  he  discontinue  spreading  stable 
manure  under  the  trees,  he  will,  in  a  year  or  two, 
have  all  the  apples  he  wants.  n.  ohmer. 

Ohio. 

Stop  manuring,  stop  spraying  (to  kill  bees  and  other 
friends),  stop  pruning  in  the  spring,  but  prune  lightly, 
both  top  and  root,  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August. 
Sow  rye  and  pasture  close  for  one  year.  Ring  a  few 
of  the  branches  next  spring,  such  as  you  can  afford 
to  lose  after  bearing  the  following  year.  This  will 
show  whether  excessive  growth  is  the  cause  of  failure 
to  bear.  s.  s.  bailey. 

Michigan. 

Whether  the  orchard  has  been  kept  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  simply  given  surface  manuring,  is  not  stated. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  F.  may  be  correct 
in  his  supposition  that  it  has  received  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogenous  manures.  It  would  seem 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  desired  result  may  be 
best  secured  by  giving  the  ground  a  thorough  plow¬ 
ing  (if  with  considerable  root-pruning,  well)  and 


afterwards,  harrowing  in  a  good  application  of  special 
fruit-encouraging  fertilizers.  The  breaking  of  a  few 
roots  by  the  plow  will  have  the  effect  of  root  prun¬ 
ing,  thus  encouraging  fructification,  which  will  be 
still  farther  aided  by  applying  the  proposed  fertilizer. 

Michigan.  t.  t.  lyon. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  what  is  the  reason 
this  orchard  does  not  bear,  unless  it  be,  as  the  owner 
suggests,  that  it  has  had  too  much  nitrogen.  I  think 
that  if  he  will  apply  only  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  unleached  ashes,  or  any  other  good  form,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  shallow  but  often,  the  trees  will  bear,  unless 
they  are  of  unsuitable  varieties,  which  is  not  likely. 
For  a  market  orchard,  he  has  too  many  varieties,  but 
for  home  use  or  experimental  purpose,  it  is  all  right. 
In  many  orchards,  variety  is  the  worst  disease. 

Virginia.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

I  should,  in  the  first  place,  seek  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  trees  and  bring  them  into  bearing.  As  soon 
as  they  began  bearing,  I  should  then  take  the  usual 
care  of  them,  and  cultivate  again.  The  best  way  I 
have  ever  found  to  do  this,  is  to  sow  the  orchard  to 
oats  and  seed  it  to  clover  and  Timothy.  Cut  the  oats, 
and  then  later  in  the  summer,  cut  the  growth  of 
clover,  Timothy  and  weeds,  and  take  them  both  off 
from  the  ground.  If  they  do  not  form  plenty  of  fruit 
buds  the  next  summer,  and  bloom  well  the  following 
spring,  either  plow  the  ground  and  sow  oats  again 
as  before,  or  cut  the  hay  twice  during  the  summer 
and  take  it  off.  This  plan  followed  two  years,  I  have 
never  found  to  fail  in  bringing  an  orchard  into  bear¬ 
ing.  When  once  in  bearing,  the  usual  care  and  atten¬ 
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tion  will  be  necessary  for  fear  that  the  orchard  will 
be  injured. 

I  have  practiced  another  plan  which  has  proved 
successful.  To  an  old  plow  beam,  I  attach  a  sharp 
coulter,  and  run  this  coulter  deep  enough  to  cut  off 
the  roots  of  the  trees  each  way.  The  proper  distance 
is  one  foot  from  the  tree  for  each  inch  of  diameter. 
A  tree  six  inches  in  diameter,  should  have  the  coulter 
run  six  feet  from  the  tree.  I  have  never  found  this 
to  fail  on  special  trees.  Here  we  have  no  trouble 
with  our  commercial  varieties  ;  they  all  bear  young 
enough.  But  some  of  the  amateur  varieties  we  have 
to  bring  into  bearing,  also  some  of  the  varieties  for 
family  use.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

Missouri. 

I  think  that  the  soil  is  deficient  in  the  apple-pro¬ 
ducing  food  or  has  been  plowed  too  deep.  Fertilize 
the  orchard  with  dissolved  bone  black  and  muriate  of 
potash  (50  per  cent  potash)  about  equal  parts,  and 
apply  1,500  pounds  per  acre.  Do  not  plow,  but  har¬ 
row  it  in.  If  in  grass,  turn  over  the  turf  very  thin, 
not  over  four  inches,  harrow  well  and  spread  on  the 
fertilizer.  Experiment  on  one  or  two  trees  by  digging 
in  June  a  narrow  trench,  two  feet  deep,  all  around 
the  tree,  say  eight  feet  from  the  body.  Then  fill  the 
trench  again  with  the  soil  thrown  out.  This  root- 
pruning  checks  the  growth,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  fruit  buds  to  form.  Apply  the  fertilizer  in  the 
spring  as  early  as  practicable.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

THE  NAMES  OF  OUR  FRUITS. 

There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
originators  of  fruits  and  all  others  connected  with 
their  naming,  to  give  their  most  careful  attention — 
that  the  names  should  be  short,  simple 
euphonic,  and  not  in  conflict  with  any 
others  already  in  use.  All  such  names 
or  parts  of  names  as  Prolific,  Red,  Green¬ 
ing,  Blush,  Pippin,  Pearmain,  Beauty, 
Improved,  and  Seedling  are  out  of  place 
Denoting  seedlings  by  numbers  is  aL 
right  at  home,  but  never,  no,  never,  send 
them  out  under  such  title  to  the  public. 
First  know  that  they  deserve  names,  and 
then  give  them  those  that  are  right.  Use 
none  in  the  possessive  case.  The  hasty  or 
inadvised  naming  of  fruits  is  the  source 
of  very  great  annoyance,  confusion,  and 
in  some  cases,  financial  loss  to  many  fruit 
growers.  It  often  happens  that  some  of 
our  best  varieties  are  found,  originated, 
or  introduced  by  those  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  of  other  kinds 
that  bear  all  or  a  part  of  the  names  that 
they  purpose  to  give  to  those  of  their 
own  introduction.  Some  desire  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  own  names,  which  is  often 
very  proper,  or,  to  give  high-sounding  or 
even  ridiculous  names,  irrespective  of 
consequences,  or,  sometimes,  regardless 
of  the  facts. 

We  have  two  standard  authorities  on 
fruit  nomenclature,  or,  in  fact,  one,  for 
the  two  now  act  in  conjunction  —  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  and  the 
Division  of  Pomology  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  their  aim 
to  simplify  and  purify  the  names  of  our  fruits,  and  to 
this  end,  the  scheme  which,  as  United  States  Pomolo- 
gist,  I  inaugurated  in  1888,  began,  and  afterwards 
placed  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  that  most  precise  and 
competent  pomologist,  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan, 
and  finally  left  it  there,  is  now  nearly  worked  out.  The 
result  of  this  renovation  and  compilation  of  the  entire 
list  of  the  names  of  all  the  fruits  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  as  nearly  as  was  possible,  with  their 
synonyms,  is  about  to  be  published,  so  I  notice  by  the 
public  press.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  the 
nurserymen  and  aU  others  will  carefully  study  this 
list,  and  bring  their  catalogues  into  line  with  it,  and 
thus  aid  in  the  advancement  of  our  pomology. 

If  those  who  are  about  to  name  new  fruits  will 
correspond  with  the  Division  of  Pomology,  as  to  the 
propriety  or  possible  conflict  of  the  proposed  names 
with  others  already  in  use,  they  will  be  greatly  helped 
and  confusion  avoided.  There  is  a  card  list  in  that 
office,  which,  by  this  time,  must  be  nearly  completed, 
which  covers  the  entire  field  of  pomological  nomen¬ 
clature  for  our  country.  It  was  planned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  has  been  made  with  the  most 
studious  care  at  considerable  cost  of  the  time  of  ex¬ 
perts,  and  should  be  made  use  of,  so  far  as  is  possible. 
It  is  this  list  which  will,  as  I  suppose,  be  published 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  I  laid.  But  in  card  form, 
it  is  easily  revised,  and  thus  kept  continually  up  to 
date.  No  person  should  claim  the  right  to  name  and 
put  a  fruit  before  the  public  until  it  has  undergone 
the  scrutiny  of  this  one  standard  authority  ;  because 
of  the  danger  of  duplication  and  confusion.  It  is 
also  well  to  have  the  qualities  of  new  candidates  for 
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public  favor  first  passed  upon  by  a  competent  and 
entirely  disinterested  jury  such  as  a  committee  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  or  the  members  of 
the  Division  of  Pomology  at  Washington. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEM  AN. 


DIFFERENCES  IN  STABLE  MANURE. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  any  actual  results  in  tbe  field  that  really 
showed  one  lot  of  manure  to  be  more  effective  than  another  ?  For 
example,  it  is  said  that  manure  from  cows  fed  heavily  on  bran 
or  cotton-seed  meal  will  show  considerable  advantage  over  ani¬ 
mals  fed  upon  a  wider  ration.  If  you  have  discovered  this,  will 
you  tell  us  what  crops  seem  to  show  it  most  perceptibly,  and 
whether  you  consider  it  due  chiefly  to  the  greater  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  in  the  stronger  manure  ? 

Horse  vs.  Cow  Manure. 

I  have  noticed  marked  differences  between  the  crops 
grown  on  land  treated  with  horse  manure  and  those 
grown  on  land  treated  with  manure  from  the  cow 
stable.  Our  horses  are  fed  a  rather  wide  ration,  as 
they  are  obliged  to  do  heavy,  continuous  work  winter 
and  summer.  Our  cows,  when  in  the  stable,  are 
always  fed  a  rather  narrow  l-ation.  When  the  manure 
from  these  two  classes  of  animals  had  been  applied 
separately  to  ground  upon  which  mangels  were  grown, 
the  difference  in  results  was  very  great.  I  think  that 
the  marked  difference  was  due  to  two  causes — first, 
the  cow  manure  (and  by  this  I  mean  solid  and  liquid 
excrements  combined)  contained  more  nitrogen  in  an 
available  form  than  did  the  hoi*se  manure.  Mangels 
thrive  best  in  a  cool,  moist  soil ;  the  horse  manure 
tended  to  make  the  soil  drier  and  warmer,  while  the 
cow  manure  had  a  tendency  to  make  it  cooler  and 
more  moist. 

In  the  case  of  using  manure  for  increasing  heat  in 
the  soil,  as  is  purposed  in  cold  frames,  the  horse  ma¬ 
nure  would  be  preferable  to  the  cow  manure,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  would  necessarily  be  l'icher  or  poorer  in  nitx-o- 
genous  compounds,  but  because  of  its  value  in  gener¬ 
ating  heat.  Our  experiments,  during  the  last  two 
years,  with  horse  manure  and  cut  straw  bedding,  and 
horse  manure  with  shavings  and  sawdust  bedding  as 
against  plots  with  no  manure,  show  conclusively  that 
the  dryish  hoi-se  manure,  as  yet,  has  done  no  good 
whatever.  This,  without  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  tended  to  make  the  ground  dry  and  therefore 
did  not  decompose  rapidly;  hence  the  barley  could  not 
get  as  much  moisture  as  it  would  have  secured  had 
the  manure  been  left  off.  I.  r.  kobebts. 

Feeding  for  Manure. 

I  remember  a  field  of  corn  followed  by  oats  which 
we  once  grew,  in  the  preparation  of  which  we  tried 
some  experiments.  On  this  field,  which  was  a  three- 
year-old  swai'd,  we  applied,  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
about  15  loads  of  stable  and  yard  manure  per  acre. 
We  would  manure  a  strip  through  the  field  with 
manure  made  from  straw,  corn  stalks  and  corn  for 
grain,  and  next  one  manured  with  that  from  the  cow 
stable  in  which  were  fed  ensilage,  clover  hay, 
wheat  bran  and  cotton-seed  and  linseed  meals  ; 
these  were  alternated  through  the  field. 

As  to  the  result,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  that 
field  was  a  most  instructive  object  lesson.  The  corn 
on  the  strips  with  the  manure  made  from  the  more 
nitrogenous  foods  could  be  seen  towei'ing  one-third 
higher,  and  was  of  a  very  much  darker  green  color 
than  the  others  ;  when  harvested  the  grain  yield  was 
equally  marked.  The  oats  that  followed  the  next 
year,  showed  fully  as  much  difference  as  did  the 
grass  that  followed. 

I  remember  once  when  visiting  Prof.  Roberts  at 
Cornell,  we  were  going  by  a  field  of  wheat  that  lay 
where  we  could  see  over  it  pretty  well ;  there  were 
narrow  streaks  running  here  and  there,  that  showed 
the  wheat  taller  and  of  a  much  darker  green.  When 
asked  to  explain,  the  Professor  said  that  was  where 
the  wagon  had  been  driven  with  loads  of  manure 
made  by  the  cows  when  fed  largely  on  bran  and  cot- 
ton-seed  meal,  and  that  a  little  had  shaken  off  as  the 
wagon  had  gone  along. 

I  have  noticed  a  diffei’enee,  also,  in  potatoes  ;  but  it 
has  been  most  marked  in  the  cereals  and  the  Timothy 
following.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  exti-a  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrogen  that  such  manures  contain. 
There  is  no  greater  fallacy  among  farmers  than  the 
notion  that  anything  that  comes  fi’om  the  barnyard 
(I  hate  that  word),  is  manure.  The  putting  of  food 
through  the  stable  or  the  animal,  even,  does  not  add 
an  iota  to  its  manurial  value.  It  may  make  the  plant 
food  ingredients  more  available,  but  it  adds  nothing 
that  it  did  not  contain  when  fed  ;  in  fact,  it  has  some 
of  this  value  taken  out,  the  quantity  depending  upon 
the  animals  to  which  it  was  fed.  All  farmers  ought 
to  be  fully  aware  of  this  fact. 

When  our  farmers  come  to  x-ealize  the  importance 
of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  their  land,  that  the 
manure  made  by  stock  fed  depends  upon  the  manurial 
elements  of  the  food  fed,  and  that  when  judiciously 
fed,  and  the  manure  saved  and  propei’ly  applied,  we 
get  the  manurial  value  for  our  farms  "practically  for 


nothing,  we  shall  see  less  and  less  of  the  rich  feeding 
stuffs  exported,  thus  robbing  our  farms ;  but  all  of 
them  will  be  fed  here  at  home,  and  the  rich  manures 
applied  to  our  fields.  It  is  a  shame  that  we  have 
allowed  this  wicked  waste  to  extend  so  long. 

J.  s.  WOODWARD. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

Many  country  homes  are  without  a  greenhouse,  and 
it  is  something  of  a  task  for  their  owners  to  keep  up 
a  succession  of  pretty  flowers.  Among  hardy  shrubs, 
many  could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  which  could  be 
easily  and  cheaply  procured  and  prepared.  The  proper 
plants  are  young,  well-rooted  ones,  which  have  a  good 
supply  of  shoots  made  the  past  season.  Those  which 
have  but  little  such  growth,  are  of  no  use,  as  flowers 
come  from  the  past  season’s  wood.  The  kinds  to  select 
are  the  early-blooming  ones,  those  which  flower 
naturally  in  the  first  days  of  spring.  Others  may  be 
thought  of  besides  the  following  list :  Japanese  Judas, 
Cercis  Japonica ;  Magnolia  stellata  ;  Juneberry, 
amelanchier ;  Daphne  Mezereum,  pink  ;  Deutzia 
gracilis  ;  Golden  Bell,  Forsythea;  Spirrna  Van  llouttei ; 
Japanese  snowball,  Viburnum  plicatum  ;  Cornelian 
cherry,  Cornus  Mas  ;  Flowering  almond  ;  Exochorda 
grandiflora;  Mock  orange  ;  Tyrus  arbutifolia;  Weigela 
and  Bush  honeysuckle.  To  these  might  be  added, 
for  foliage  effect,  the  California  privet  and  Euonymus 
Japonicus  in  both  green  and  golden  form.  If  small 
plants  of  these  can  be  taken  up  before  winter  sets  in, 
it  should  be  done,  though  it  may  be  done  at  any  time 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  the  earlier  the  better, 
as  it  gives  a  chance  for  the  plants  to  become  better 
settled  in  their  pots  before  they  are  taken  into  heat. 

When  brought  in  from  the  open  ground,  they 
should  be  potted  at  once  and  set  in  a  cool  cellar,  there 
to  remain  for  a  few  weeks.  Then  they  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  warmer  place,  a  few  at  a  time,  to  keep  up 
a  supply  throughout  the  season.  Much  pleasure  is  to 
be  derived  from  them  at  but  very  little  expense.  The 
Deutzia  gracilis  named  is  the  one  so  much  used  by 
florists  for  forcing  for  the  sake  of  its  lovely  sprays  of 
white  flowers.  The  Golden  Bell  is  uncommonly  pretty, 
as  its  golden  yellow  flowers  appear  on  its  naked 
stems. 

Besides  the  shrubs,  there  are  many  herbaceous 
plants  which  may  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and 
utilized  in  the  same  way.  It  must  be  early  flowering 
ones,  such  as  flower  in  April  or  May.  As  a  guide,  I 
would  mention  columbines,  assorted  ;  kSea  pink, 
Armeria ;  Astilbe  Japonica  ;  Dicentra  spectabilis, 
Pachysandra  procumbens  ;  Phlox  procumbens  ;  Moss 
pink  ;  primroses  ;  Tradescantias  ;  Tulipa  sylvestris, 
the  old  yellow  tulip,  and  the  many  hardy  violets. 

Pennsylvania.  Joseph  meehan. 


WHA  T  THEY  SAY. 

“Consumptive  Cows.” — I  am  glad  to  see  The  R. 
N.-Y.  publishing  the  articles  on  tuberculous  cows, 
and  describing  the  experiments  on  the  herd  at  the 
New  Jersey  Station.  Some  of  the  crude,  hasty,  ill- 
advised  methods  that  have  been  employed  by  some 
States  must  be  stopped.  Stock  owners  should  not  and 
will  not  submit  to  them,  simply  because  they  are  un¬ 
necessary.  I  have  had  many  years’  experience  with 
tuberculosis  in  England  and  America,  and  hope  soon 
to  give  to  the  public  a  statement  regarding  one  of 
the  lai'gest  and  most  valuable  herds  of  purebred  cattle 
in  this  country,  which  was  placed  in  my  charge  in 
1895.  The  owners  were  advised  to  resist  every  effort 
of  the  State  Board  to  kill  all  tuberculous  animals,  to 
test  the  herd,  sort  out  infected  ones,  quarantine  all, 
retest,  Pasteurize  milk,  and  breed  up  a  new  herd.  All 
this  has  been  done  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  and 
this  at  the  expense  of  the  owners.  It  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  State  in  which  the  herd  is  located,  pi*e- 
serves  to  that  State  and  this  country  an  institution  of 
considex’able  value,  and  is  calculated  to  demonstrate 
that  much  needless  slaughter  of  highly-bred  animals 
has  occurred  through  the  lumbering  methods  of  some 
State  officials.  We  have,  of  late,  seen  some  pretty 
knotty  stuff  in  certain  party  platforms,  and  1  ‘  boards  ” 
of  so-called  health.  In  the  future,  we  need  some 
choice,  conservative,  well-seasoned  timber. 

EDWARD  MOORE. 

When  to  Open  the  Silo ! 

In  a  general  way,  the  answer  might  be,  “  whenever 
one  needs  the  ensilage  to  feed.”  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  like  common  agreement  in  the 
time  of  opening  silos.  If  the  term  may  be  used,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  individuality  about  silos,  and  their 
behavior.  That  they  are  hot  or  cold  at  the  time  they 
are  opened,  makes  no  difference  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
Sometimes  the  ensilage,  when  the  pit  is  opened,  is 
quite  cold,  and  another  year  it  will  be  quite  hot  ;  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  the  condition  of  the  ferment  at 
that  time.  So  far  as  the  ensilage  is  concerned,  the 
opening  makes  no  difference  with  the  contents  three 
inches  below  the  sui-face,  as  the  air  cannot  affect  that 


which  is  slightly  below  the  immediate  surface.  I 
have  no  “  signs”  indicating  when  the  ensilage  is  ready 
to  feed.  When  the  usual  amount  of  roughage  about 
the  farm  is  fed  out  in  the  late  fall,  I  commence  at 
once  on  the  ensilage,  uncover  the  whole  pit,  and  feed 
from  the  entire  surface.  A  year  ago  I  commenced  to 
feed  ensilage  November  30,  and  the  year  previous, 
nearly  three  weeks  earlier.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  commence  feeding  the  very  day  that  they  finish 
filling  the  pits,  and  I  cannot  see  but  they  have  as  fine 
ensilage  as  do  those  who  cover  the  ensilage,  and  let  it 
sweat  from  three  to  six  weeks.  Some  ensilage  will  re¬ 
main  hot  all  winter,  and  some  will  take  on  hardly 
heat  enough  to  make  the  mass  settle  as  solidly  as  it 
should.  The  truth  is  I  have  never  seen  any  ensilage  so 
“young”  or  so  “  old”  but  it  could  be  fed  with  perfect 
safety,  and  satisfaction. 

The  most  perfect  cover — next  to  none  at  all — 1  have 
ever  had  on  my  silos  is  this  year.  After  the  corn  was 
all  in  the  pits,  the  litter  about  the  machine  was  run 
up  the  carrier  and  scattered  evenly  over  the.  surface, 
well  trodden  down,  and  this  repeated  for  three  or 
four  days,  or  until  it  had  become  quite  moldy.  Then 
we  loosened  it  up,  tread  it  down,  working  in  a  half 
bushel  of  oat  screenings,  distributed  a  barrel  of  water 
evenly  over  the  ensilage  and  gave  it  one  more  tread¬ 
ing.  The  result  is  that  the  surface  is  covered  with 
this  decayed  ensilage,  and  over  it  is  a  fine  growth  of 
oats,  the  roots  of  which  have  bound  the  cover  into  a 
regular  fiber  blanket.  If  covers  are  needed — which  I 
still  doubt — this  one  is  far  in  the  lead  of  any  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  10  years  of  silo  experience. 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOULD. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Make  the  Cow  “  Come  to  Her  Milk.” 

]V.  M.  S.,  Taunton,  Mass. — My  cow  dropped  her  first  calf  July 
10,  1895,  and  was  two  years  old  August  17,  1895.  She  gave  nine 
quarts  of  milk  and  kept  up  her  milk.  After  September  1,  1896,  I 
milked  but  once  a  day  to  dry  her  off,  and  stopped  milking  Sep¬ 
tember  27.  She  was  then  giving  more  than  one  quart,  and  began 
to  make  bag.  It  increased  to  fair  size,  but  with  no  fever  or  hard¬ 
ness.  She  dropped  her  calf  October  7,  and  I  kept  the  calf  on  her 
three  days,  then  began  to  milk  her,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  she  gave  but  two  quarts  at  a  milking,  and  continues  with 
but  little  increase.  I  feed  good  hay  and  grain,  shorts,  oats  and 
corn,  one  peck  per  day.  She  is  in  good  order,  eats  well  and  did 
well  iu  calving.  What  course  shall  I  pursue?  She  is  a  fine- 
looking  cow,  half  Jersey  and  half  Holstein,  one  that  I  raised  and 
would  like  to  keep,  but  want  more  milk  for  the  feed. 

Beyond  regular  milking,  gentle  handling  and  lib¬ 
eral  feeding,  there  is  very  little  you  can  do  to  bring 
the  cow  to  her  milk.  Kneading  the  udder  with  the 
hands  after  each  milking  may  stimulate  a  more  active 
secretion.  Scalding  her  grain  for  a  time  might,  also, 
be  beneficial.  She  will,  undoubtedly,  come  to  her 
milk  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  in  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
but  even  if  she  do  not,  I  would  not  condemn  her 
this  season  if  she  has  the  points  and  breeding  of  a 
good  cow.  I  have  known  of  sevei’al  instances  where 
a  cow,  as  a  three-year-old,  failed  to  come  up  to  her 
two-year-old  record,  but  after  the  third  calf,  fully 
made  up  for  the  deficiency  the  second  year. 

Drugs  to  Induce  Breeding. 

C.  K.  McD.,  De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla.— Is  there  any  known  feed 
of  any  special  kind  that  will  cause  young  heifers  to  come  iu  heat? 
I  have  two  very  good  heifers,  rising  three  years  old,  that  have 
never  shown  any  signs  of  coming  in  heat;  they  are  in  good 
order,  and  not  too  fat.  I  have  been  recommended  to  feed  a  table¬ 
spoonful,  once  a  week,  in  their  feed,  of  copperas.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  its  virtues  iu  that  line?  I  may  mention  that  I 
have  a  bull  running  in  the  herd  all  the  time. 

There  is  no  known  special  feed  or  drug  that  will 
cause  the  heifers  to  come  in  heat.  A  course  of  nux 
vomica  or  of  nux  with  sulphate  of  iron  would,  pi*ob- 
ably,  be  as  effectual  as  anything.  Give  one-half  to 
two-thirds  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  sulphate  of  iron 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  nux  vomica  twice 
daily  in  the  feed.  After  a  week,  increase  the  dose  of 
the  nux  (but  not  of  the  iron,  which  should  remain  the 
same  throughout)  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  and  the  third 
week  to  three  teaspoonfuls.  If  twitching  of  the 
muscles  should  be  observed  during  the  second  or 
third  week,  reduce  the  dose  of  the  nux  to  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  again.  After  the  three  weeks’  course,  stop 
the  medicine  for  two  or  thi’ee  weeks,  and  then  repeat 
as  before  if  desirable.  The  dose  of  one  teaspoonful 
of  the  copperas — sulphate  of  iron — only  once  a  week, 
would  be  too  small  to  have  any  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  animal.  It  should  have  been  prescribed 
once  daily. 
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Bloody  Milk ;  Lame  Cows. 

J.  S.,  Uonkling  Forks ,  N.  T. — 1.  I  have  a  heifer,  a  graded 
Holstein,  2!4  years  old,  which  has  her  first  calf.  At  the  first 
milking,  the  milk  from  one  teat  was  bloody.  Now  at  the  fourth 
day,  the  milk  from  all  teats  is  the  same.  Appetite  good;  udder 
free  from  swelling.  She  ran  in  pasture  until  she  came  in.  What 
is  the  cause  and  remedy  f  2.  There  are,  also,  two  other  cows  lame 
in  their  hind  legs.  On  one,  both  stifle  joints  are  swollen,  and  on 
the  other,  only  one,  but  it  is  so  badly  swollen  that  she  has  to 
walk  on  three  legs.  Their  feed  is  corn  fodder,  bran  and  meal, 
and  they  have  never  been  injured,  to  my  knowledge. 

1.  The  bloody  milk  was,  probably,  due  to  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  udder  attendant  upon  parturition.  If 
it  has  not  already  disappeared,  bathe  three  or  four 
times  daily  with  hot  water,  for  20  minutes  at  a 
time.  Then  rub  dry,  and  bathe  with  camphorated 
spirit.  2.  Rub  the  swollen  joints  with  ammonia 
liniment  (stronger  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil,  equal 
parts  well  shaken  together)  once  every  two  or  three 
days  until  well  blistered.  Then  omit  until  nearly 
healed,  when  repeat  as  before  if  necessary. 

Death  of  Young  Lambs. 

F.  P.  It.,  St.  Sophie,  P.  Q. — I  have  lost  seven  lambs  within  10 
days,  and  four  that  I  have  saved  are  sickly  looking,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  strength.  Those  that  died  were  twins.  From 
two  of  the  sheep,  I  saved  one  each.  Twins  that  came  last  night 
were  both  dead  this  morning.  There  seems  to  be  a  growth  like  a 
beef’s  heart  on  the  windpipe.  I  cut  one  open  which  was  as  large 
as  a  robin’s  egg.  The  sheep  are  in  good  order,  were  on  clover 
aftermath  for  a  month,  and  then,  when  that  was  finished,  re¬ 
moved  to  good  meadow.  I  applied  the  kerosene  emulsion  that 
Mr.  Woodward  speaks  of,  just  before  the  second  one  lambed,  and 
can  think  of  nothing  else  that  could  hurt  them.  I  turned  it  on 
their  backs  to  let  it  run  down  their  sides  to  kill  the  ticks.  Should 
there  be  any  such  growth  on  a  lamb's  throat?  Would  the  emul¬ 
sion  hurt  them  if  applied  from  six  to  fifteen  days  before  lambing  ? 
Last  year,  with  the  same  sheep  and  same  ram  (pure  Shropshire), 

I  had  very  good  success,  only  the  lambs  came  in  January.  I  bring 
the  sheep  into  the  barn  at  night.  When  the  lambs  breathe,  one 
can  hear  them  at  some  distance  away,  owing  to  a  rattling  sound 
in  their  throats.  The  sheep  are  not  fed  anything  except  grass 
until  they  lamb;  then  I  shut  them  up  and  grain  them  Should 
they  be  shut  up  and  fed  grain  before  lambing? 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  your  description,  the 
trouble  is  with  the  ewes  and  not  with  the  lambs,  as 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  strong  or  well  nourished  at 
birth.  Endeavor  to  improve  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  the  ewes.  Examine  the  drinking  water  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  wholesome.  I  would  also  advise  giving 
the  remaining  pregnant  ewes  a  moderate  grain  ration, 
as  ground  oats  or  wheat  bran.  While  lambing,  they 
should  have  warm,  dry  comfortable  quarters.  If  the 
emulsion  was  not  applied  stronger  than  directed,  it, 
probably,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trouble.  The 
growth  you  mention  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  glands  of  the  throat. 


To  Muzzle  a  Sucking  Cow. 

II.  T.  II.,  Florence,  Ky. — How  can  I  prevent  a  cow  from  sucking 
herself  ? 

Ans. — Unless  the  cow  is  a  specially  valuable  one, 
you  would  do  well  to  dispose  of  her,  for  this  bad  habit 
cannot  be  cured.  You  must  prevent  her  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  teats  with  her  mouth.  Some  farmers  use  a 
“  milk  muzzle,”  such  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  252,  which 
will  answer.  It  is  made  of  soft  wood,  about  5x6  inches. 
The  opening,  c,  between  the  two  points,  is  about  half 
an  inch.  B  is  a  space  about  2)4  x  3>£  inches.  This 
can  be  cut  out  with  a  knife.  Round  off  the  points, 
a  a,  so  that  they  will  not  cut  the  cow’s  nose.  Wire 
nails  are  driven  into  the  wood  as  shown,  to  prevent 
splitting.  To  use,  hook  one  point  into  one  nostril, 
and  work  the  muzzle  edgewise  through  the  space,  so 
that  the  other  point  comes  into  the  other  nostril  like 
a  nose  ring.  In  this  position,  the  board  hangs  down 
in  front  of  the  cow’s  mouth.  She  can  eat  freely,  but 
cannot  get  hold  of  the  teat.  This  we  regard  as  the 
most  practical  way  of  muzzling  a  self-sucking  cow. 

Root-Grafting  Roses ;  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

II.  L.  T.,  California. — 1.  Is  there  any  clematis  that  never 
blooms  ?  Can  it  be  grafted  from  one  that  does  bloom  ?  2.  Has 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  tried  root-grafting  roses  ?  3.  How  is  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  made  for  black  mildew  on  grapes  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  Under  normal  conditions,  a  bloom¬ 
less  clematis  could  not  be  obtained  by  grafting.  2. 
Root-grafting  is  much  employed  by  nurserymen  in 
propagating  roses.  The  process  is  much  the  same  as 
that  used  in  root-grafting  apples.  The  veneer  graft 
is  used ;  when  the  scion  has  been  placed  in  proper 
position,  it  is  secured  to  the  stock  by  winding  with 
waxed  twine.  The  union  may  then  be  wrapped  with 
oiled  paper.  The  grafts  are  then  placed  in  pots,  a 
row  of  them  around  the  edge  of  each,  soil  is  filled  in 
around  them  till  the  bud  on  the  scion  alone  is  ex¬ 
posed.  The  pots  are  placed  in  the  greenhouse  and,  in 
the  spring,  the  plants  are  either  planted  in  beds  or 
potted  in  small  pots.  3.  A  good  formula  for  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  as  follows :  Four  pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  three  pounds  of  lime  and  45  gallons  of  water. 
Dissolve  the  copper  in  hot  water,  or  by  suspending  it 
in  cold  water.  Pour  the  solution  into  a  barrel  that  is 
two-thirds  full  of  water.  Slake  the  lime  and  add  it  to 
the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  thin  whitewash,  being 
careful  to  keep  out  any  residue  that  might  clog  the 
nozzles.  Next  dilute  the  whole  to  the  required 
amount.  w\  j>. 


White  Arsenic  in  Place  of  Paris-Green. 

B.  T.  W.,  Rochester ,  Mass. — Wbat  objections  are  there  to  the  use 
of  common  white  arsenic  in  the  place  of  Paris-green  as  an  insec¬ 
ticide  ?  Are  there  other  objections  besides  the  fact  that  the  color 
is  so  close  to  that  of  sugar,  dour  and  other  substances,  that  it 
might  be  dangerous  o  have  around?  Will  the  white  arsenic 
dissolved  be  more  ijurious  to  foliage  than  the  Paris-green  ?  If 
there  are  no  seriou=>  objections  I  would  like  to  use  white  arsenic, 
as  I  find  it  handy  and  cheap. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  color  of  white  arsenic  is  its  least  objectionable 
feature  ;  when  plainly  labeled  and  kept  as  any 
poison  should  be,  the  danger  of  its  being  mistaken 
for  sugar  or  flour  ought  to  be  slight.  The  substance 
is  so  cheap,  as  compared  with  Paris-green  or  London- 
purple,  and  contains  so  much  more  of  the  killing 
element,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  spray 
are  asking  why  they  cannot  use  the  cheaper  article. 
They  can,  but  only  under  certain  conditions  requiring 
more  trouble  to  meet  than  do  Paris-green  or  London- 
purple.  The  “  burning”  of  the  foliage  sometimes  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  use  of  the  arsenical  mixtures,  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  some  dissolved  or  soluble  arsenic. 
But  very  little  of  the  arsenic  in  Paris-green  dissolves 
in  water  ;  London- purple  is  a  mixture  of  arsenite  of 
lime  (insoluble)  and  arsenite  of  rosaniline  (the  color¬ 
ing  matter),  and  all  of  this  latter  ingredient  is  soluble  ; 
white  arsenic  is  soluble  in  cold  water  to  the  extent  of 
1  part  in  100,  and  boiling  water  dissolves  it  at  the 
rate  of  about  1  part  in  10  of  water.  Most  plants  are 
seriously  injured  when  not  more  than  one  pound  of 
white  arsenic  to  300  gallons  of  water  is  used  in  a 
spray,  and  the  solution  thus  requires  dilution  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  value  as  an  insecticide  is  largely 
destroyed.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that,  if 
white  arsenic  be  applied  very  soon  after  it  is  mixed, 
often  no  more  injury  to  foliage  results  than  if  Paris- 
green  be  used  ;  the  arsenic  dissolves  slowly. 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  substance  is  its 
weight.  It  is  considerably  heavier  than  Paris-green, 
thus  requires  constant  stirring  to  keep  it  in  suspens- 
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ion.  For  the  above  reasons,  white  arsenic  is  not 
recommended  to  be  used  alone  as  an  insecticide. 
When  properly  combined  with  certain  other  sub¬ 
stances,  however,  it  can  be  used  with  comparative 
safety. 

Six  years  ago,  two  investigators,  working  inde¬ 
pendently,  demonstrated  that,  when  ordinary  un¬ 
slaked  lime  was  mixed  with  Paris-green,  London-pur¬ 
ple,  or  white  arsenic,  it  combined  with  what  arsenic 
may  have  gone  into  solution  and  formed,  thereby, 
arsenite  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble  ;  consequently, 
no  “  burning  ”  of  the  foliage  resulted  when  trees  were 
sprayed  with  the  combined  lime  and  arsenites.  An 
equal  weight  of  lime  is  amply  sufficient  to  use  with 
Paris-green  or  London-purple  ;  but  as  one  pound  of 
white  arsenic  requires  nearly  a  pound  of  lime  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  chemical  reaction  in  the  production  of  the 
insoluble  arsenite,  it  is  recommended  to  add  two 
pounds  of  lime  to  each  pound  of  white  arsenic.  It 
was  found,  however,  that,  when  white  arsenic  and  the 
lime  were  combined  in  cold  water  and  applied  soon 
after  mixing,  more  injury  resulted  to  the  foliage  than 
when  the  arsenic  was  used  alone.  This  curious  fact 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  However,  the 
two  can  be  combined  to  form  what  Mr.  Kilgore,  of 
the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  calls  a  very 
cheap  insecticide,  having  the  same  insecticidal  prop¬ 
erties  as  London-purple.  He  says  that  it.  “can  be 
easily  made  by  boiling  together  for  one-half  hour  in 
two  to  five  gallons  of  water,  one  pound  of  white  ar¬ 
senic  and  two  pounds  of  unslaked  lime,  and  diluting 
to  the  required  volume,  say,  100  gallons.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  that  the  lime  should  be  present  in  the  boiling 
solution  of  white  arsenic,  since  it  renders  the  latter 
insoluble  as  fast  as  it  goes  into  solution,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  water  and  shortening  the  time  for 
obtaining  the  arsenite.”  This  is  the  only  safe  way  in 
which  white  arsenic  can  be  used  as  an  insecticide.  It 
involves  too  much  trouble  in  making  for  most  people. 

Paris-green  is  always  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
and  I  think  that  the  “  new  process”  Paris-green 


(Paris-green  made  without  the  expensive  acetic  acid), 
will  soon  be  put  on  the  market  at  but  little  more 
than  the  present  price  of  white  arsenic.  I  presume 
that  white  arsenic  can  be  used  in  combination  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  as  we  now  use  Paris-green  ;  but  I 
find  no  record  of  experiments  with  this  combination. 
In  short,  its  color,  its  weight  and  the  necessary  work 
involved  in  rendering  it  insoluble  or  “non-scorching”, 
are  factors  that  will,  doubtless,  prevent  the  general 
use  of  white  arsenic  as  an  insecticide  ;  its  cheapness 
is  the  only  factor  which  recommends  it  instead  of 
Paris-green  or  London-purple. 

Spring  Seeding  to  Grass. 

A.  II.  Sr.,  Curwensville,  Pa. — I  am  much  interested  in  Mr.  G.  M. 
Clark’s  experiments  iu  seeding  to  grass  without  a  nurse  crop  of 
grain.  I  infer  from  reading  the  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  he 
does  his  seeding  iu  the  fall.  Has  he  tried  seeding  in  the  spring, 
and  has  it  been  successful  or  not? 

Ans. — My  first  experiment  in  spring  seeding  was  to 
Timothy  and  clover,  in  April,  1S50,  with  oats.  The 
field  sloped  to  the  south,  and  was  composed  of  a  moist 
loam.  The  oats  and  grass  came  up  well,  and  the 
grass  was  a  foot  high  and  looked  well  when  the  oats 
were  cut.  The  oats  were  cut  at  the  top  of  the  grass, 
which  let  the  hot  summer  sun  in  on  to  the  young 
grass,  and  killed  it  all.  Since  that  time,  I  have  tried 
spring  seeding  several  times,  more  than  100  times  in 
all  conditions  of  soil,  and  in  no  case  have  I  known  of 
a  good  stand.  If  one  has  plowed  lands  or  worn-out 
grass  fields  in  the  spring,  that  he  wishes  to  seed  to 
grass,  he  would  better  plant  some  quick-growing  crop 
like  oats,  barley,  millet,  or  some  other  crop  that  will 
mature  by  the  middle  of  July,  then  clean  the  land, 
thoroughly  cultivate,  as  I  have  formerly  described, 
and  seed  in  September ;  in  this  latitude,  this  is  the 
month  to  sow  grass  seed. 

Again,  never  plant  any  other  crop  with  it.  By  doing 
this,  you  will  have  free,  clean  land  for  the  spring 
crop,  and  also  for  this  grass  crop,  and  secure  the  first 
grass  crop  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  forget  perfect 
cultivation.  Good  grading  and  careful  seeding  in  the 
month  of  September  will  almost  invariably  secure  a 
good  stand,  and  if  it  have  proper  nutriment,  excellent 
results.  Spring  seeding  to  grass,  in  my  experience, 
has  always  been  a  failure.  gkorge  m.  Clark. 

“  Most  Concentrated  Form  of  Potash." 

M.  M.  II.,  West  Fair  view,  Pa. — What  is  the  most  concentrated 
form  of  potash  available  for  young  orchards  ?  My  object  is  to 
save  the  hauling  of  a  bulky  fertilizer  up  a  mountain.  What  is 
the  price?  How  should  it  be  applied?  I  have  about  10,000 
bushels  of  oak  and  hickory  sawdust;  would  it  be  good  for  the 
orchards,  and  how  should  it  be  applied?  My  ground  is  new,  is 
naturally  good,  and  I  wish  to  keep  it  so. 

Ans. — Our  advice  would  be  to  buy  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  which  sells  at  about  $42  per  ton.  An  average 
sample  of  the  muriate  contains  50  per  cent  of  actual 
potash,  so  that  you  will  have  to  haul  up  the  hill  but 
1,000  pounds  of  other  materials  to  the  ton.  When 
you  haul  wood  ashes,  you  average  but  100  pounds  of 
potash  and  30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  1,870 
pounds  of  other  materials  to  haul.  We  would  broad¬ 
cast  about  250  pounds  per  acre  of  the  muriate,  and 
harrow  or  cultivate  it  in.  We  would  not  use  the  saw¬ 
dust  until  it  is  well  rotted.  Your  new  land  does  not 
need  it,  and  it  will  be  safer  to  use  after  it  is  reduced 
to  nearly  the  condition  of  wood  mold. 

A  Talk  About  Raspberries. 

A.  R.  II.,  Oakland,  Me.— I  wish  to  get  a  raspberry  earlier  than 
the  Cuthbert,  and  one  that  will  ship.  Is  the  Miller  hardy  ?  Where 
can  I  find  a  report  of  the  different  kinds  of  raspberries,  their 
standing  as  to  hardiness,  productiveness  and  as  shippers  ? 

Ans.— Probably  Hansell  is  the  earliest  red  rasp¬ 
berry.  It  is  unusually  firm,  and  will  carry  as  well  as 
any  other  red  raspberry.  It  is  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  plants  are  somewhat  dwarf.  Rancocas 
is  much  like  it.  We  do  not  know  just  how  hardy  the 
Miller  raspberry  is.  It  has  not  been  thoroughly  tried 
north  of  Delaware.  Thus  far,  it  is  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  berries  are  of  medium-size, 
about  the  color  of  Cuthbert  and  of  better  quality 
than  Hansell  or  Rancocas. 

How  to  Make  Kerosene  Emulsion. 

J.  F.  N.,  Colfax,  Cal. — I  was  much  interested  in  reading  an 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  17,  on  the  Grape  Vine  hopper, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  here,  Thrips.  I  have  been  much  both¬ 
ered  by  them  on  my  vines,  but  never  knew  how  to  get  rid  of 
them.  You  advise  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  How  is  it  made  ?• 

Ans. — There  are  dozens  of  different  formulas  for 
making  this  emulsion,  all  of  them  good.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  good  one  :  Dissolve  one  quart  of  soft  soap,  or 
one-fourth  pound  of  hard  soap — whale-oil  soap  is 
often  used — in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water;  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil.  Stir 
violently  for  three  or  four  minutes.  A  good  way  to 
do  this  is  to  force  it  back  and  forth  through  a  force 
pump  or  syringe.  When  used  on  plants,  it  must  be 
diluted  with  about  15  parts  of  water.  Any  other  quan¬ 
tities  than  those  mentioned  may  be  used,  so  long  as 
the  same  proportions  are  observed. 
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Mr.  William  Pickhardt,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  in  reference  to  one 
fault  he  has  to  find  with  the  potatoes  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Carman  No.  3.  It  is  that 
the  largest  tubers  grow  hollow-hearted. 
He  has  grown  them  for  two  seasons  for 
market,  and,  to  his  loss,  finds  that  this 
hollow-heartedness  condemns  them,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  handsome  appear¬ 
ance.  The  past  season,  he  planted  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  and  No  3  in  a  small  way.  As 
a  result,  he  gives  his  preference  to  No. 
1.  He  says  that  it  vields  well,  is  hand¬ 
some,  of  good  quality,  and  solid.  The  No. 
3  “is  very  handsome,  a  great  yielder,  of 
good  quality,  but — hollow .”  He  regrets 
this  because,  in  all  other  respects,  he  is 
greatly  pleased  with  it. 

The  reports  we  receive  regarding  pota¬ 
toes  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  instructive.  Some  correspondents 
tell  us  that  the  large  potatoes  of  Carman 
No.  1  are  hollow-hearted,  but  that  the 
No.  3  are  not.  Mr.  Pickhardt  finds  the 
No.  1  solid,  the  No.  3  hollow.  We  have 
never  before  received  a  report  that  the 
No.  2  is  hollow-hearted.  Some  tell  us 
that  the  No.  2  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
others  that  it  is  of  low  quality.  At  the 
Rural  Grounds,  it  varies  from  season  to 
season.  Sometimes  it  is  soggy,  some¬ 
times  it  is  as  dry  and  mealy  as  one  could 
desire.  With  us,  the  Carman  No.  1  in  some 
seasons  is  shapely,  in  others,  as  the  past, 
it  is  far  from  it.  The  quality,  however, 
is  always  excellent.  We  do  not  consider 
hollow-heartedness  as  a  serious  defect. 
All  tubers  which  grow  to  a  very  large 
size  are  liable  to  this  defect.  The  sea¬ 
son,  too,  has  evidently  something  to  do 
with  it.  If  we  would  avoid  hollow¬ 
heartedness,  we  should  plant  larger 
seed  pieces  and  plant  them  closer  to¬ 
gether.  That  some  varieties  are  more 
liable  to  be  hollow-hearted,  however, 
than  others,  we  have  no  doubt.  Quality, 
solidity,  rapidity  of  growth,  firmness  of 
skin,  evidently  have  to  do  with  it . 

As  an  extra-early  sweet  corn  of  first- 
rate  quality,  Mr.  Pickhardt,  after  two 
seasons  of  trial,  chooses  Burpee’s  Ford- 
hook.  He  planted  it  the  first  time  April 
14,  and  picked  the  first  400  ears  July  9 
(90  days).  Last  season,  he  planted  it 
later,  and  it  was  fit  for  the  table  in  72 
days.  Last  season,  we  planted  Early 
Fordhook  May  5,  and  picked  ears  fit  for 
table  use  July  19 — 75  days.  We  find  the 
variety  to  be  a  day  or  so  later  than 
White  Cory . 

Acting  upon  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  suggestion, 
Mr.  Pickhardt  tried  the  Zig-zag  sweet 
corn  in  a  small  way.  He  says  that  the 
ear  is  handsome  and  plump,  and  the 
quality  fairly  good,  “  but  not  compar¬ 
able  with  that  of  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavor.” 
We  may  assure  our  friend  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  variety,  as  grown  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  is  distinctly  better  than 
that  of  the  Country  Gentleman  or  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  which  is  the  same  thing.  We 
hope  that  our  friend  will  try  it  again, 
selecting  different  seed . 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Ingram  of  Westches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  the  Chestnut 
worm  is  proving  an  antidote  for  the 
chesnut-planting  fever  in  his  locality. 
Last  season,  nearly  the  entire  crop  was 
wormy.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some 
trees  bear  sound  nuts,  while  others, 
which  have  produced  many  bushels  each 
year,  have  never  borne  a  nut  that  was 
not  infested.  It  seems  that  the  offspring 
of  these  Japan  or  Spanish  chestnuts, 
whichever  they  may  be,  are  oftener 
wormy  than  the  native  chestnuts.  He 
thinks  it  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  trees  set  their  fruit  earlier. . 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Ingram  sent  us 
a  little  box  of  chestnuts  which  were  of 
goodly  size  and  excellent  quality.  We 
wrote  to  him  requesting  further  infor¬ 
mation.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Du  Pont,  re¬ 


siding  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  (Du  Pont 
of  powder  fame),  had  some  chestnuts 
growing  in  the  yard  near  his  powder 
works.  They  were  different  varieties 
and  were,  probably,  seedlings  raised 
from  nuts  brought  by  Mr.  DuPont  from 
his  native  country— France.  As  long  as 
40  years  ago,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Ingram 
brought  from  Mr.  DuPont’s  scions  from 
the  best  tree  of  the  lot.  One  of  these 
scions  he  worked  upon  a  sprout  which 
grew  from  a  stump  of  a  Spanish  chest¬ 
nut  tree.  The  third  year  thereafter  this 
scion  bore  three  quarts  of  nuts  and  the 
tree  has  been  bearing  ever  since.  One 
year  the  crop  of  nuts  sold  for  $20.  Mr. 
Ingram’s  father  has  several  trees  and  an 
uncle  has  about  six  acres  of  side-hill 
land  from  which  he  cut  the  timber, 
grafting  the  sprouts  with  the  DuPont 
variety,  as  Mr.  Engle  has  since  done 
with  the  Paragon.  He  is  reported  to 
have  sold  more  than  $200  worth  of  nuts 
in  one  season.  Chestnut  grafting  was 
not  so  well  understood  in  those  days  as 
now,  or  without  doubt  the  DuPont 
chestnut  would  have  been  placed  upon 
the  market  before  now . 

Our  readers  will  remember  our  several 
reports  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  Mexican 
June  corn,  seeds  of  which  were  kindly 
sent  to  us  by  J.  J.  U.  Gregory  of  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass.  One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Willson  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky., 
planted  it  about  May  25.  It  began  to 
develop  silk  and  tassels  the  middle  of 
August.  On  some  of  the  plants,  well- 
filled  ears  matured,  but  most  of  them 
did  not  bear  any  ears.  Some  of  the 
plants  had  four  or  five  suckers  which 
grew  to  the  height  of  10  feet.  The 
plants  at  the  Rural  Grounds  did  not 
sucker  at  all.  Mr.  Willson  says  that 
some  of  his  plants  grew  to  the  height 
of  16  feet — the  lowest  ears  being  10 % 
feet  above  the  soil.  Some  stalks  meas¬ 
ured  three  inches  in  diameter.  As  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  these  strong  plants 
were  not  lodged  by  high  winds.  Mr. 
Willson  alludes  to  adventitious  roots 
growing  out  of  joints  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  Possibly  such  joints  would 
propagate  the  same  as  the  sugar  cane. . . 

As  has  been  stated,  several  trees  of  the 
Alaska  quince  were  sent  to  us  by  C.  A. 
Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during  April  of 
1891.  Last  year,  the  fruit  was  destroyed 
by  the  tornado,  and  the  trees  were  more 
or  less  injured.  How  much  this  may 
have  injured  the  bearing  qualities  and 
diminished  the  size  of  the  fruit,  we  may 
not  say.  Fig.  251  shows  one  of  the 
average  size.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  less  pear-shaped  than  the  Orange 
quince.  Mr.  Green  claims  that  it  bears 
fruit  of  superior  quality,  at  a  very  early 
age.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  young 
trees  in  the  nursery  rows  heavily  laden 
with  quinces  of  a  fine  golden  color,  ripen¬ 
ing  early,  and  keeping  well.  Years  ago, 
Mr.  Green  visited  the  originator,  Luther 
Barker,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  An  orchard 
of  this  quince  was  in  full  bearing,  the 
finest  display  that  Mr.  Green  has  ever 
seen  in  the  way  of  quinces.  Our  own 
quinces  were  fully  ripe  this  season, 
October  5,  though  they  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  retarded  by  the  weakening  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  tornado.  The  Fuller  quince 
was  not  yet  ripe.  The  Alaska  ripens 
about  with  the  Orange . 

During  the  past  year,  the  sale  of  a 
fertilizer  called  “  Natural  Plant  Food  ” 
has  been  pushed  very  hard  among  the 
farmers  of  New  York.  The  price  asked 
varies  from  $25  to  $28  a  ton.  Its  real 
value  as  plant  food  is  shown  by  Bulletin 
No.  108  of  the  New  York  Station  (Geneva) 
to  be  less  than  $10  a  ton.  Average  analy¬ 
ses  give  to  100  pounds  of  the  “  Natural 
Plant  Food,”  but  1.40  pound  available 
phosphoric  acid,  20.81  pounds  of  insol¬ 
uble  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.13  pound  of 
soluble  potash . 

United  States  Pomologist  Heiges 
says  that  the  European  sweet  chestnut 
(Castanea  sativa)  has,  for  many  years, 
been  grafted  in  France  and  England 
upon  the  European  black  oak  (Quercus 


robur),  using  young  seedlings  raised  by 
planting  the  acorns  where  the  trees  are 
to  remain  permanently,  or  which  have 
been  freshly  planted,  and  also  upon 
branches  of  proper  size  on  matured  trees. 
Until  quite  recently,  this  has  not  been 
practiced  in  this  country.  Thepomologi- 
cal  division  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  distributed  scions  of  the  Para¬ 
gon,  Numbo  and  Ridgeley  last  spring, 
and  also,  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  They 
were  worked  upon  the  Chestnut  oak 
(Quercus  prinus),  and  reports  show  as 
good  success  as  when  grafted  on  the 
native  chestnuts. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  succeed  with  other  species  of  oak  as 
stocks,  as,  for  example,  the  Post,  Burr, 
Swamp,  White  oak,  Yellow  oak,  Basket 
oak,  all  belonging  to  the  same  group  as 
does  the  Chestnut  oak.  The  success  at¬ 
tained  in  Europe,  Mr.  Heiges  says,  by 
using  the  European  Black  oak  as  a  stock, 
would  indicate  that  our  Black  oak  group 
might  be  equally  available.  This  group 
comprises  the  Red,  Scarlet,  Pin,  Spanish, 
Bear,  Water,  Shingle  oak,  etc.,  covering 
a  vast  area  of  country.  Should  several 
of  these  species  be  found  to  be  suitable 
stocks  for  the  chestnut,  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  nut  would  be  much  ex¬ 
tended,  as  oaks  will  grow  in  soil  and 
under  conditions  in  which  the  roots  of 
the  native  chestnut  would  die,  if  planted. 

The  California  violet  to  which  we  al¬ 
luded  a  few  weeks  ago,  is,  to  us,  a  most 
charming  plant.  We  are  writing  October 
28.  A  few  flowers  with  their  long  stems 
were  plucked  and  placed  in  a  vase.  The 
delicate  perfume,  so  unlike  that  of  any 
other  flower,  quite  permeated  a  room 
fully  15x20  feet  square.  This  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  we  are  ready  to  excuse  our 
friends  for  questioning.  It  is  quite  true, 
however.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
plants  are  out  of  doors  without  protec¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  had  several  “  killing  ” 
frosts . 


UARTER  OF  CENTUR  Y  OT.O. 


In  writing  to  advertiser*,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Chronic 

Catarrh  cannot  be  cured  by  local  applications. 
To  cure  catarrh  purify  the  blood. 

Hoods 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


HrtrtH  ’  c  Pi  He  cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
*  J  i  Illd  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


nnTITnCO— Five  greatest  yielders  in  the  world. 
lUInlULu  300  bushels  per  acre  this  year.  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  and  3;  Early  Thoroughbred,  Ideal  and 
Great  Divide,  $1  per  busbel.  Write  for  wants. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


‘—Selected  Stock.  Money¬ 
maker,  Great  Divide  (late, 
white),  $2  per  barrel.  Vanguard  (second  early,  red), 
$1  75  per  bbl  Discount  on  five  barrels  or  more.  Choice 
OHIO  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  $5  per  thousand. 

H.  C.  KING,  Willow  Creek,  N.  Y. 


MANILLA 


mOFING. 


[WATER  PROOF,1 "SlEST1 


CHEAPI 
STRONG! 

No  RUST  nor  RATTI.E.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  SubMitiire  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  W rite  for  samples,  Ac. 
The  FAY  fllA.MLLA  ROOFING  CO..  CAMDE>»Ji.J. 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK,  AND 
KEEP  THEM  WARM  AND 
COMFORTABLE  THIS  WINTER. 

P.  D  RUBEROID 
*  D  ROOFING 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE 
MARKET. 

STRONG,  DURABLE 
AND  ABSOLUTELY 
WATER  AND  AIR 
TIGHT. 

MADE  OF  BEST  WOOL  FELT. 
NO  TAR!  NO  PAPER! 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

T"e  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

81=83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

To  canvass  for  the  celebrated  Geneva  Nurseries 
Established  1840.  Liberal  Terms. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Recleaned  Seed, 
10c.  per  lb.  to  $3.50  per  bush. ;  $5.50  per  100 
lbs.  Sow  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free. 

HENRY  A  DREER  (Inc),  Seedsmen, 
No.  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


ODIlICnil  PI  nUCD-The  largest  handler 

UflllHOUIV  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Beed  in  the  United  Btates,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Beed,  eto. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TREKS,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


13  M?LLER  RASPBERRIES 

BY  MAIL,  FOB  $1.00. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  -  -  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


GRAPE™!? 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warrnnted 
true.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FltKDONlA,  N.  Y. 

Doonh  Trnoe- FCL|L  assortment.  Apply  to 
rcdbll  I  I  CCO  R.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  aBox  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along.the  banks  of  Lake  Krie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


A  POINTER 


Business  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers  are  planting  ROGERS 
FRESH-DUG  DANSVILLE  TREES  for  best,  results. 

ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOo.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Illus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  b; 
mail. postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.U.  BLACK, SON  AGO.,  Villa**  Margeries,  HighUton,  ~ 
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Crosby  and  Other  Peaches. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  Ohio  Experiment 
Station. — I  have  watched  the  Crosby 
carefully,  and  have  had  opportunities 
the  past  season  of  seeing  it  in  several 
sections,  and  have  asked  many  their 
opinion  of  it.  I  have  seen  specimens 
9%  inches  in  circumference,  but  these 
were  on  young  trees,  which  bore  very 
light  crops.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that,  as  regards  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  hut 
that  it  is  too  small  for  market.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  there  will  be  large 
numbers  of  it  planted  next  spring.  This 
is  because  of  its  reputed  hardiness.  It 
has  not  passed  the  last  two  winters  here 
any  better  than  Smock  and  Oldmixon. 
In  fact,  we  had,  last  season,  about  as 
many  peaches  on  nearly  all  other  varie¬ 
ties  as  on  the  Crosby,  but  a  full  crop  on 
none.  All  were  injured  by  cold  weather. 
My  opinion  is  that  no  one  will  lose  any¬ 
thing  by  waiting  a  few  years  before 
planting  very  largely  of  the  Crosby  for 
market.  Had  there  been  a  large  crop  of 
Crosbys  in  Ohio  last  season,  it  would  not 
have  been  harvested,  as  they  seldom  ex¬ 
ceed  six  inches  in  circumference,  and 
there  were  more  peaches  of  that  size 
than  could  be  sold  at  paying  prices. 

Varieties  do  not  always  follow  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  order  in  ripening,  and 
the  intervals  between  vary  greatly  in 
different  seasons.  Crawford’s  Early 
and  Late  usually  ripen  about  a  month 
apart.  Elberta,  Oldmixon,  Crosby  and 
Stump  occupy  the  interval  between,  in 
the  order  named.  Garey’s  liold-on  is 
giving  satisfaction  where  I  have  seen  it. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Taft,  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. — While  unquestionably 
hardier  in  fruit  bud  than  the  Crawfords 
and  most  of  the  old  kinds,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  advantage  in  that  re¬ 
spect  over  the  Early  Michigan,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  and  other  varieties  of  Michigan 
origin  that  are  largely  planted  here. 
When  the  trees  are  properly  headed  in  and 
are  not  allowed  to  overbear,  the  fruit  is 
of  good  size,  and  its  high  color  renders 
it  very  attractive.  If  neglected,  the 
fruit  is  small.  While  it  has  a  place  on 
the  list,  I  would  not  use  it  largely. 

While  it  varies  in  different  years,  the 
following  dates  show  the  average  time 
of  ripening  of  the  varieties  mentioned  : 
Early  Crawford,  August  25  ;  Oldmixon, 
September  1  ;  Elberta,  September  5  ; 
Stump  the  World,  September  15  ;  Crosby, 
September  18  ;  Crawford’s  Late,  Septem¬ 
ber  20.  Many  of  the  Michigan  peach 
growers  have  found  the  Crawfords  so 
tender  in  fruit  bud  that  they  are  not  re¬ 
liable,  and  have  turned  to  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Aside  from  the  early  semi-clings, 
which  are  not  largely  grown,  the  kinds 
most  largely  planted  in  the  sections 
where  the  Crawfords  fail  are,  beginning 
with  the  earliest,  Lewis  or  Early  Michi¬ 
gan,  St.  John,  Elberta,  Kalamazoo  or 
Brunson,  Stevens’s  Rareripe,  Smock, 
and  Salway  in  favorable  localities.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Switzerland,  Barnard,  Hill’s  Chili 
and  Gold  Drop  are  also  largely  grown. 
Stevens’s  Rareype  is  considered  an  im¬ 
provement  on  Stump  the  World.  Beer’s 
Smock  is  rather  larger  and  better  than 
Smock  Free.  It  is  a  few  days  later. 

Wheat ,  and  Metal  Wheels. 

H.  L.  R.,  Milford,  N.  J. — The  rise  in 
the  price  has  not  been  of  any  benefit  to 
us.  No  wheat  is  on  hand,  and  hardly 
enough  is  raised  for  seed.  It  is  about 
15  cents  higher.  The  increased  price  is 
a  burden  to  almost  nine-tenths  of  the 
farmers  in  this  vicinity,  as  we  have  to 
buy  our  flour. 

I  have  been  looking  around  all  the 
past  summer  for  an  A  No.  1  low  wagon, 
but  have  failed  to  find  one  yet  that  has 
just  suited  me.  As  my  land  is  rough 
and  stony,  I  have  been  afraid  to  buy  the 


metal  wheels.  Do  not  let  the]  subject 
drop  till  we  know  who  makes  the  best 
low  wagon  and  metal  wheels,  and  gives 
a  good  guarantee  with  them. 

Tying  Corn  Stalks. 

S.  A.  L.,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. — In 
these  hard  times,  it  seems  rather  un¬ 
necessary  to  spend  time  in  making  wire 
hooks,  or  money  in  buying  them  to  tie 
corn  stalks,  when  a  length  of  binding 
twine  properly  knotted,  answers  the 
purpose  equally  well.  Make  at  one  end 
of  the  string,  a  loop  about  three  inches 
around,  tying  in  a  knot  which  will  not 
slip.  Cut  the  strings  about  a  yard  long 
for  shocks  and,  perhaps,  two  feet  long 
for  bundles.  Some  rainy  day  when  there 
is  but  little  to  do,  prepare  a  lot  of  these 
strings,  and  so  avoid  using  time  which 
might  be  better  employed.  When  used, 
put  the  string  around  the  bundle,  pass 
the  end  through  the  loop  and  fasten 
with  a  knot  which  will  untie  easily,  and 
the  deed  is  done.  The  expense  is  almost 
nothing,  as  the  cheapest  quality  of  bind¬ 
ing  twine  is  quite  good  enough,  and  one 
ball  does  a  great  deal  of  tying. 

Grass  and  Lettuce  in  Florida. 

O.  Clute,  Florida  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. — The  best  grass  to  grow  in  the 
sandy  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Florida,  is  what  is  known  here  as  St. 
Augustine  grass.  Botanically,  it  is 
Stenolaphrum  Amerieanum.  It  grows 
well  on  light,  sandy  soil,  if  somewhat 
fertilized,  and  it  keeps  green  all  winter 
in  this  latitude.  It  is  a  good  grass  for 
pasture  and  hay.  The  Bermuda  grass 
is  a  very  valuable  grass  all  through  the 
Southern  States.  It  yields  a  large  amount 
of  nutritious  pasture,  and  if  not  past¬ 
ured,  it  will  give  good  yields  of  hay. 
People  do  not  like  it  because  they  say 
that  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate.  A  field 
once  set  with  Bermuda  grass  ought  not 
to  be  eradicated  ;  let  it  stay  for  100  years 
if  necessary.  If  it  must  be  eradicated, 
the  work  can  be  done  by  growing 
smothering  crops,  such  as  cow  peas.  It 
can  be  done  in  this  way  without  much 
difficulty. 

Lettuce  is  grown  to  quite  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  winter  in  Florida  for  ship¬ 
ping  to  northern  markets.  The  crop  is 
not  protected  in  any  way  from  the  frosts. 
Nearly  every  winter,  in  central  and 
southern  Florida,  the  temperature  is 
about  right  for  growing  lettuce.  It  is 
not  injured  by  frosts  except  on  rare 
occasions.  It  is  shipped  to  various  mar¬ 
kets  at  the  North  and  West.  It  is  usually 
packed  in  large  baskets  or  crates,  that 
are  shaped  like  the  peach  baskets  so 
extensively  used  around  New  York. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Your 

Cough, 

like  a  dog's  bark,  is  a  sign  that 
there  is  something  foreign 
around  which  shouldn't  be 
there-  You  can  quiet  the  noise, 
but  the  danger  may  be  tl  ere 
just  the  same.  SCOTT'S 
EMULSION  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
is  not  a  cough  specific;  it  does 
not  merely  allay  the  symptoms 
but  it  does  give  such  strength 
to  the  body  that  it  is  able  to 
throw  off  the  disease. 

You  know  the  old  proverb 
of  **  the  ounce  of  prevention  ?  " 
Don't  neglect  your  cough.  A 
book  which  will  tell  you  more 
on  the  subject  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emul. 
sion  of  Cod-liver  Oil.  Put  up  in  50 
cts.  and  $1.00  sizes. 


SCOTT  &  BOWNF.,  N.w  York. 


It  has  proved  conclusive  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  skeptics  to  learn  that 


Sir  Henry  Irving 


endorses 

“Hyomei” 

Lyceum  Theatre, 
London,  Sept.  8th,  1898. 

It.  T.  BOOTH,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  true  that  I  am  using’  the 
Booth  ‘  Hyomei”  Pocket  Inhaler,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  strongly  rec¬ 
ommending  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

HENRY  IRVING. 

This  is  the  Australian  “Dry-Air”  treat¬ 
ment  of  Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Bronchitis.  It 
will  break  up  a  common  Cold  over  night .  It 

“CURES  BY  INHALATION.” 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  in¬ 
haled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  premcating  the  min¬ 
utest  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete  by  Mail, 
$1  ;  (tor  foreign  countries,  add  gi.oo  postage);  outfit 
consists  of  pocket  inhaler,  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  drop¬ 
per,  and  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  still  skepti¬ 
cal,  send  your  address;  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that 
Hyomei  cures.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  ?  Extra 
bottles  of  Hyomei  inhalant  by  mail,  or  at  druggists. 
So  cents.  Hyomei  Balm,  for  ail  skin  diseases,  by  mail, 
25  cents.  Your  druggist  has  Hyomei  or  can  get  it  for 
you  it  you  insist.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute.  In  stock 
at  tile  leading  wholesale  drug  houses  of  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Chicago,  also  all  leading  business  centers. 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 

London  Office :  11  Farrlngdon  Ave.,  E.  C. 


Cornell  University. 

FOUR  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURES 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  4,  1897; 
Regular  and  Special  begin  September  26,  1897. 
For  Announcement  address 

I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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A  Zoological  Clearing  House. 

We  are  not  only  fencing  the  animals  in  the  leading 
parks  but  furnishing  specimens,  when  needed,  and 
buying  their  surplus.  In  this  way  whole  droves  of 
daer,  elk  and  buffalo  have  changed  hands  and  the 
Page  keeps  right  on  holding  them. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREES. 


BT  ONE  JUS,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  8aws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  115,000  in  use.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  t 
62-60  8.  Clinton  Strati,  Chicago,  III. 


T*|OTS0H5 


GHa! 


SSEI 


Sows  all  kinds  Clover.  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 
Flax  and  all  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity,  evenly,  ac-  ' 
1  curately.  20  to  40  acres  a  day.  In  wet,  dry  or  windy  ( 
>  weather.  Weight  40  lbs.  HOPPER  FOR  OATS.  WHEAT.  i 
i  Catalog  O.  E.  THOMPSON  4SONS 
FREE.  17  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


nH i  iuu  nave.  lunii  auuunll 

The  “BOSS”  Flush  T-Bevel 


Description.— Disc  attached  to  blade  is 
marked  S  for  Square  (qo#),  W  for  Window¬ 
sill  Pitch  (9*).  8  for  Octagon  (2aJ4#).  6  for 
Hexagon  (30*),  M  for  Mitre  Us*).  Move  to 
mark  desired,  lock  by  pressing  button  on 
side  and  fasten  by  turning  thumb-nut. 


THE  HILL  BEVEL  CO.. 

MANCHESTER  CONN. 


Ipr  ni  nu/e  Circulars  Free 

lut  rLUviOH.  PRAY,  CLOVE,  N.Y 


Are  You  Keeping 

cows 

FOR  PROFIT 

NOT  AMUSEMENT— add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
In  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  suc¬ 
cess  The  readers  of  Tiik  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  tho 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  arrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis..  preeminently  the  Leading 
Dairy  .Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
offer  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

ANl) 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.70. 

There  Is  no  journal  in  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
largo  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  figures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
front  all  over  the  country.  There  Is  no  Journal  com¬ 
paring  with  it  on  the  Information  Itgives  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  tho 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  Don’t  miss  this  offer.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  is 
II  per  year. 

All  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer  will 
receive  both  to  .January  1 ,  1898.  The  rest 
of  1896  FREE. 


I 
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MOIIlWENIL 


When  Anion  Wenzl  settled  in  Pawnee 
County,  Neb.,  in  1867,  he  was  compelled  to 
work  out  by  the  month  to  support  his  family. 
To-day  he  owns  1,640  acres  of  the  finest  farm 
land,  valued  at  $30  per  acre,  together  with 
stock  and  other  property  valued  at  $10,000. 
Every  dollar  of  it  was  made  on  the  farm. 
Mr!  Wenzl  is  one  of  seven  brothers  whose 
aggregate  land  holding  amounts  to  over 
5,000  acres. 

IN  OUR 

NEBRASKA  BOOK 

(40  Pages  with  Maps  and  Illustrations) 

are  dozens  of  statements  like  that  of  Mr. 

'  Wenzl.  They  are  made  by  fanners  who 
have  made  a  success  of  farming.  They  show 
that  Nebraska  is  as  good  a  State  as  any  in 
the  Union. 

The  book  in  which  they  appear  is  as  differ- ' 
ent  from  the  ordinary  agricultural  pamphlet 
as  day  is  from  night.  It  is  interesting,  prac¬ 
tical,  truthful.  In  a  straightforward,  simple 
fashion,  it  tells  you  everything  you  need  to 
know  about  Nebraska  —  its  climate,  people, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  markets,  soil  and 
crops.  It  explains  why  the  Nebraska  farmer 
makes  money  in  spite  of  low  prices  and  hard 
times.  Why  land  is  cheap — and  how  it  is  as 
easy  for  an  intelligent  and  industrious  man  to 
buy  a  Nebraska  farm  as  it  is  to  rent  one  in 
any  State  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Every  farm  renter  who  wants  to  become  I 
a  farm-owner;  every  farm-owner  who  is  tired 
of  trying  to  make  money  off  high-priced  land; 
every  father  who  wants  to  give  his  sons  a 
start  on  the  high  road  to  independence,  should 
write  for  a  copy.  Free. 

J.  FRANCIS,  ^ 

Gtturfci  Plunger  Agtnt  Burlington  Routt, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


1U  SHOULD  USE  A  FERTILIZER  oi  such 
power  bo  IT  WILL  NOURISH  THE  GROWING 

grain  and  leave  a  residue  for  the  use  of 
the  grass  plant;  plants  take  nourishment 
only  in  the  liquid  form;  you  must  therefore  have  a  fertilizer  of  great  solubility.  We  recommend  our 
OHIO  SEiOJIMEB  as  one  meetingjtll  the  requirements.  _  CLEV ELANP  DRYER  CO._CLEVEJ.AND  _0._ 


IN  SEEDING  DOWN  TO  GRA! 


November  21 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARM  EES’  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  hik!  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Coi.i.in <;wood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SU  KSCRXPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,’’  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertiseraents  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-ofllce  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  In 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1896. 


There  are  40  working  days  between  November  16  and 
January  1.  Read  “A  Wave  of  Prosperity  ”  on  page  7 76. 

© 

E.  S.  Carman’s  address,  until  next  May,  will  be 
No.  5  West  82nd  Street,  New  York. 

© 

Several  parties  have  applied  to  us  for  further  in¬ 
formation  regarding'  the  Armenian  refugees  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  740.  Letters  sent  to  Col.  Holland, 
Salvation  Army,  New  York,  will  doubtless  receive  at¬ 
tention.  We  would  like  to  repeat  that  these  Armenians 
are  all  men,  as  no  women  were  able  to  escape.  Some 
of  the  men  are,  however,  ready  to  do  housework  on 
farms. 

O 

On  page  775,  will  be  found  the  first  installment  of 
a  series  of  notes  on  gardening.  These  notes  will  be 
made  a  regular  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  this 
time  on.  They  will  apply  more  particularly  to  such 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  as  are  grown  in  the 
window  or  small  garden.  Readers  are  requested  to 
send  questions  for  this  department.  We  will  endeavor 
to  take  the  knots  out  of  any  hard  question  that  your 
plants  may  ask  you. 

o 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has  done  well  to 
show  up  the  percentage  of  humbug  in  “  Natural  Plant 
Food”.  This  stuff  was  advertised  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  papers  last  year.  The  R.  N.-Y.  promptly 
stated  that  its  valuation  could  not  reach  one-half  the 
price  charged  for  it,  and  the  Geneva  Station  amply 
verifies  this  statement.  Sometimes,  when  patent 
medicine  men  are  cornered,  by  a  true  analysis  of  their 
mixture  of  hay  tea,  rum  and  sulphur  or  tar,  they  re¬ 
ply  that  their  medicine  contains  a  homeopathic 
principle  that  the  chemist  cannot  discover.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  sort  in  a  cheap  fertilizer,  and  the 
chemist  is  truer  than  the  agent ! 

© 

Goose  raising  on  a  large  scale  could  be  made  profit¬ 
able  at  the  South.  The  warmer  climate  of  that  section 
would  enable  breeders  to  secure  birds  for  the  early 
market  in  advance  of  northern  breeders,  just  as  south¬ 
ern  lambs  now  come  in  ahead.  Possibly,  the  market 
for  geese  will  not  stand  much  of  an  increase  of  stock. 
The  majority  of  Americans  never  tasted  roast  goose  ! 
After  one  good  mouthful,  people  might  sing  the  old 
song  : 

It  is  my  opinion, 

Stuffed  with  sage  and  inyun 
There  is  no  bird  flies  is  half  so  nice 
As  goose  with  sage  and  inyun. 

Geese  will  sell  after  consumers  get  a  taste  of  the  meat. 

© 

The  English  Mark  Lane  Express  takes  a  very  hope¬ 
ful  view  of  the  future  of  wheat  prices.  Speaking  of 
the  past,  it  says  : 

Were  agriculture  an  inferior  occupation  from  which  the  dis¬ 
contented  could  “knock  off”  with  no  more  warning  than  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  Trafalgar  Square,  wheat  would  have  ceased  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  England  from  October  two  years  ago,  when  value  went 
considerably  below  20  shillings  per  qr.,  and  cultivation  seemed 
only  possible  at  an  absolute  loss.  Luckily  for  England,  if  not 
for  farmers  themselves,  the  position  is  different.  Agriculture 
cannot  be  lightly  abandoned ;  rotations  cannot  be  disturbed  at  a 
month’s  notice. 

The  English  “quarter”  contains  eight  bushels,  and  the 
shilling  is  worth  24  cents  in  our  money.  During  the 
past  two  years,  wheat  has  been  slowly  rising  in  the 
English  markets.  The  average  price  for  December, 
1895,  was  about  25  shillings  per  quarter,  while  the 
chances  are  that  the  average  for  December,  1896,  will 
be  30  shillings  or  more.  English  farmers  do  not  con¬ 
sider  this  a  speculative  advance.  In  fact,  the  only 


speculation  in  England  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  keep 
prices  down  by  urging  farmers  to  sell  their  grain  at 
once  so  that  it  will  come  into  market  right  in  the  face 
of  the  heaviest  shipments  from  this  country  and  Russia. 
If  the  English  farmer  will  hold  back  his  wheat,  or 
sell  it  only  in  small  quantities,  the  market  will  not 
be  glutted,  prices  will  be  held  up  or  even  increased, 
and  the  demand  for  American  wheat  will  be  stronger. 
The  English  speculators  evidently  believe  that  the 
world’s  increase  of  wheat  production  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  puts  it  in  this  way  : 

The  whole  epoch  of  over-production  is  clearly  on  the  wane. 
Argentina,  the  last  great  factor  on  that  side  of  the  account,  is 
found  to  have  arrived  on  the  scene  only  just  in  time  to  balance 
the  declining  wheat  exports  of  India  and  Australia.  In  America 
and  in  the  United  States,  wheat  cultivation  is  maintained,  but  the 
population  increases  year  by  year,  while  the  yield  of  wheat  is 
stationary.  Thus  over-production  is  a  vanishing  danger,  and 
with  the  close  of  the  present  century,  will  have  vanished  alto¬ 
gether. 

That  is  about  the  situation  as  viewed  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  grain  markets.  England  is  the  greatest  wheat 
buyer  of  the  world,  and  it  is  evident  that  her  mer¬ 
chants  expect  to  be  obliged  to  pay  more  for  wheat 
and  flour  in  the  future. 

0 

On  page  769,  The  R.  N.-Y.  advises  a  reader  to  let 
hardwood  sawdust  decay  before  using  it  as  a  mulch 
in  the  peach  orchard.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that 
fresh  sawdust  will  “  poison  ”  land,  or  in  some  way  in¬ 
jure  crops.  Why  sawdust  should  prove  more  injurious 
than  straw  or  leaves  is  something  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  yet  we  would  not  advise  any  one  to  use  fresh 
sawdust  heavily.  If  our  friend  would  use  the  saw¬ 
dust  around  20  or  more  of  his  trees,  and  carefully 
note  the  results,  he  would  do  a  real  service  to  horti¬ 
culture.  On  general  principles,  it  is  poor  economy  to 
haul  a  load  of  mulching  material  up  a  steep  hill.  A 
stout  man  may  carry  on  his  back  seed  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  10  tons  of  excellent  green  manure  in  the  form  of 
clover,  cow  peas  or  rye.  Sunshine  and  water  will 
work  for  you  cheaper  than  any  other  team  you  can 
have  on  the  farm. 

0 

It  is  announced  that  horseless  mail  wagons  will 
soon  be  used  in  New  York,  for  collecting  the  mails. 
This  is  about  the  first  attempt  to  use  these  horseless 
wagons  in  the  public  service.  If  they  are  successful 
it  is  highly  probable  that  many  more  horses  will  find 
themselves  out  of  work  These  wagons  will  run 
about  the  streets  picking  up  the  mail  from  the  boxes. 
The  letters  will  be  stamped,  assorted  and  made  ready 
for  shipment  right  in  the  wagons.  People  who  live 
in  cities  are  certainly  greatly  favored  by  the  postal 
authorities.  If  but  a  fraction  of  this  great  zeal  could 
be  employed  in  improving  the  mail  service  in  country 
districts  we  would  all  feel  the  effect  of  it.  One  of 
the  best  things  that  can  happen  to  a  city  merchant  is 
to  increase  the  facilities  for  reaching  country  people 
by  mail.  We  cannot  understand  why  city  men  do  not 
see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  encourage  free  de¬ 
livery  of  the  mail  in  the  country. 

© 

At  last,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wieting  has 
succumbed  to  political  pressure,  and  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  assistant  in  the  important  Metropolitan 
District  to  succeed  the  efficient  B.  F.  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  who  has  so  ably  filled  the  position  for  the  past 
12  years.  The  new  appointee  is  Fred.  H.  Kraclie,  a 
young  man  almost  unknown  to  the  trade.  Person¬ 
ally,  he  is  said  to  be  of  good  character,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  for  the  good  of  the  trade  and  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  interests  of  the  country,  he  may  maintain  the 
vigorous  warfare  against  frauds  so  well  waged  by  his 
predecessor.  But  he  was  not  the  choice  of  the  trade, 
who  had  urged  the  appointment  to  the  place,  if  a 
change  must  be  made  because  of  political  affiliations, 
of  an  older  man  of  long  experience,  and  one  whom 
we  are  told  is  of  high  personal  character,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  posted  in  every  detail  of  the  business.  From 
a  business  standpoint,  the  appointment  is  not  to  be 
commended.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  it 
next  week. 

© 

The  New  York  Herald  has  compiled  some  remark¬ 
able  figures  showing  the  cost  of  life  in  New  York 
City.  The  people  who  live  and  visit  on  Manhattan 
Island  spend,  in  round  numbers,  SI, 000, 000  each  day 
for  rent,  clothing,  food,  drink,  amusements  and  other 
expenses  of  mere  living.  Each  day  in  the  year  New 
Yoi’kers  buy  $21,000  worth  of  milk.  The  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  is  800,000  pounds,  valued  at  $70,000; 
and  of  bread  2,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $90,000.  The 
liquors  consumed  in  a  single  day  cost  $140,000,  while  the 
daily  smoke  requires  $80,000  worth  of  tobacco.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  of  the  liquor  and  tobacco  consumed  in 
this  great  city  is  $21,900,000  greater  each  year  than  all 
the  bread  and  meat  consumed  by  New  Yorkers  in  the 
same  time  !  There  is  something  for  you  to  think 


about.  Out  of  the  15,000,000  voters  who  cast  their 
ballots  on  November  3,  less  than  one  per  cent  walked 
up  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills  to  vote  directly  against 
the  liquor  traffic.  The  Prohibitionist  vote  was  almost 
an  imaginary  quantity  this  year,  because  temperance 
people  thought  there  were  more  important  issues. 
What  is  more  important  to  American  farmers  than 
the  fact  that  in  one  great  city  where  cold  and  hungry 
people  are  found,  twice  as  much  money  is  spent  for 
“  the  Devil  in  solution  ”,  as  is  spent  for  meat ! 

O 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  people  have, 
certainly,  done  valuable  service  in  studying  out  some 
of  the  most  important  principles  that  govern  the 
goose  raising  industry.  They  have  shown  how  best 
to  mix  up  the  breeds  in  order  to  secure  suitable  mar¬ 
ket  birds,  and  how  to  produce  cheap  forage  in  large 
quantities.  Early  this  year,  Prof.  Shaw  of  Minnesota 
told  us  how  he  was  able  to  pasture  six  sheep  and  10 
lambs  for  5%  months  on  one  acre  of  land.  To  put  it 
another  way,  one  acre  of  land  provided  the  food 
needed  to  make  550  pounds  of  lamb.  At  the  Rhode 
Island  Station,  they  are  able  to  produce,  at  least, 
1,000  pounds  of  goose  meat  on  one  acre,  on  much  the 
same  principle  as  that  worked  out  by  Prof.  Shaw.  In 
showing  how  one  acre  of  land  properly  treated  can 
be  made  to  produce  the  food  grown  on  10  acres  of 
ordinary  pasture,  the  Rhode  Island  Station  -prepares 
an  object  lesson  for  all  stock  growers,  for  it  is  no  dis¬ 
grace  for  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a  hog,  or  even  a  man,  to 
follow  in  the  tracks  of  a  goose.  We  need  more  of 
this  practical  work  at  our  experiment  stations.  Get 
down  to  the  level  of  the  farmer’s  business.  Don’t 
dress  little  ideas  up  in  big  words,  but  bring  big  ideas 
down  to  A  B  C. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“REPUDIATION! 

Well,  now,  election’s  over,  and  I  hope  you’ll  stop  your  noise. 

You  ain’t  done  nothin'  else  but  talk  an’  argue  witli  the  boys. 

You  say  you’ve  “  saved  the  country,”  but  jest  Agger  out  the  cost 
Of  apples,  corn,  pertaters  an’  the  like  that  you  lost, 

While  inarching  in  processions  or  a  workiu’  with  yer  jaw, 

An’  now,  John  Jones,  you  listen,  for  I'm  layin’  down  the  law. 
There  ain’t  no  single  standard  gonter  rule  this  farm,  fer  I 
Will  have  my  say  respected  or  I’ll  know  the  reason  why. 

We’ve  tried  the  single  standard  of  your  “  say  so  ”  all  too  long. 

My  rights  has  dropped  down  constant  an’,  I  tell  ye,  it’s  all  wrong. 
You’ve  had  the  gold  of  “  say  so  ”  till  ye  got  way  out  of  reach, 

But  now  the  mints  is  open  to  the  silver  of  my  speech. 

I’ll  have  my  way,  or  every  time  you  stick  your  head  indoors, 

You’ll  hear  16  words  spoken,  sir,  to  every  one  of  yours. 

What’s  that  ?  I  made  a  solemn  vow  upon  my  wedding  day, 

That,  come  what  would,  I’d  always  jest  love,  honor  an’  obey? 

Now  that's  yer  single  standard,  but  it  doesn’t  work,  I  guess— 

I  didn’t  know  no  better  when  I  up  an’  answered  “  Yes  ”  ! 

But  now  my  eyes  is  opened,  an’  I  jest  stand  here  an’  state 
I  ain’t  no  slave  to  no  man,  but  I’ll  jest  repudiate  ! 

Never  say  dye— to  your  hair  ! 

The  good  or  the  cheap — which  ? 

Turn  that  level  clay  soil  up  to  the  frost ! 

Read  the  article  on  milk  fever,  page  778. 

The  black  side  of  white  arsenic— page  769. 

The  table  of  contents  will  be  found  on  page  777. 

Grind  up  that  bone  of  contention  and  use  it  to  grow  a  crop  of 
good  will. 

It  takes  a  man  with  solid  teeth  to  get  a  square  meal  out  of  a 
round  steak. 

Helpful  son  printing  may  sometimes  be  done  with  a  shingle— 
with  a  crack  in  it. 

Cultivate  your  home  market.  There’s  no  place  like  home  for 
business  development. 

Are  you  well  hardened  for  winter  ?  Don’t  be  like  a  peach  tree 
with  too  much  tender  growth. 

Who  can  tell  us  what  the  effect  of  using  large  quantities  of 
fresh  sawdust  as  mulch  will  be? 

Denver,  Colo.,  milk  dealers  are  obliged  to  secure  a  certificate 
of  registration  before  doing  business. 

Read  the  notes  on  shipping  Thanksgiving  poultry— next  page. 
Try  to  supply  what  the  market  calls  for. 

You  honor  a  person  by  saying,  “  You  are  a  goose  !  ”  The  goose 
has  a  better  brain  than  any  other  being  that  wears  feathers  ! 

A  fine  apple  to  eat  out  of  the  hand  at  this  season  is  the  Cox 
Orange  Pippin.  There  are  few  good  apples  fully  ripe  just  now. 

The  old-process  oil  meal  was  the  method  of  cooking  fat  meat 
so  that  the  grease  stuck  to  it.  The  “  new  process”  uses  a  broiler. 

You  want  to  make  a  prize  youngster  out  of  that  baby  ?  Good. 
In  the  first  place,  don’t  let  him  eat  any  lean  meat  until  his  second 
teeth  are  fully  formed  ! 

The  Carman  Peachblow  potato  will  be  tried  another  year  before 
deciding  whether  it  is  worthy  of  introduction.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  really  a  “peach”  before  blowing  about  it. 

The  death  of  Prof.  McGee,  as  described  on  page  777,  illustrates 
the  danger  of  wearing  loose  or  flapping  clothing  when  at  work 
about  machinery.  A  blouse  or  cardigan  jacket  is  far  better  than 
a  coat  in  such  places. 

The  horticulturist  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  has  an  interesting 
variety  test  of  strawberries  under  way.  Some  weeks  ago,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  sent  The  R.  N.-Y.  lists  of  what  they  considered  the 
best  six  varieties.  The  horticulturist  has  planted  the  varieties 
thus  named  in  groups,  and  will  give  equal  culture  to  all. 

Our  western  readers  are  sorrowful  because  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  came  too  late  to  help  them.  Here  we  have  a  New 
Jersey  farmer  who  doesn’t  want  higher  wheat  because  he  buys 
his  flour.  You  would  be  astonished  to  learn  how  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  farmers  there  are  who  buy  their  flour  !  This 
is  a  big  country  with  many  sides  to  it.  One  farmer  may  consume 
what  another  produces. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD. 

The  Thanksgiving  season  will  soon  be  here  when 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  dressed  poultry,  and  often 
a  still  larger  supply.  Shipping  to  this  market  at  this 
season,  is  often  a  lottery  ;  but  choice  stock  which 
arrives  in  prime  condition,  seldom  fails  to  bring  good 
prices.  Live  poultry  is  not  wanted  for  this  holiday. 
Dealers  here  tell  me  that  they  anticipate  a  good  trade 
this  year,  provided  the  weather  is  at  all  favorable  to 
handling  poultry.  This  means  that  it  should  be  cool, 
clear,  and  not  the  humid,  rainy  weather  that  we  often 
have  at  that  season.  The  supplies  of  stock  in  cold 
storage  are  said  to  be  smaller  than  usual  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Extreme  high  prices  are  not  expected,  but  a 
large  demand  will  be  likely  to  keep  the  market  in 
good  shape.  Receipts  of  poultry  from  May  1  to  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  were  larger  this  year  than  during  the  same 
period  for  any  of  the  past  five  years.  The  quantity 
received  has  been  steadily  increasing  each  year,  but 
the  present  year  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent  of  in¬ 
crease  ;  this  increase  has  been  largely  in  fowls  and 
chickens.  Prices  have  averaged  higher  this  year,  also. 
Reports  from  the  country  at  large  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  crop  of  turkeys  is  a  moderate  one,  will  be  marketed 
early,  hence  later  prices  are  likely  to  be  higher.  The 
turkeys  are  said  to  be  exceptionally  good  this  year, 
and  to  be  somewhat  better  than  in  ordinary  seasons. 
The  crop  of  chickens  is  large,  hence  prices  are  likely 
to  rule  low. 

X  X  X 

Thre  are  a  few  points  that  shippers  should  bear  in 
mind  if,  as  of  course  they  do,  they  expect  the  best 
prices.  No  one  should  ever  ship  any  product  to  any 
market  without  first  learning  from  a  competent 
authority  the  demand  of  that  market.  Of  course,  this 
cannot  apply  to  new  products  which  it  is  intended  to 
introduce.  The  Thanksgiving  market  demands  more 
largely  choice  turkeys  and  ducks.  There  is  no  extra 
demand  for  fowls,  and  a  somewhat  larger  than  ordi¬ 
nary  demand  for  extra  fine  chickens.  Geese  are  not 
wanted  in  any  quantity,  until  Christmas.  Dealers  look 
very  closely  to  quality,  so  only  the  best  should  be 
sent.  If  any  birds  are  poor  and  thin,  feed  them  a 
while  longer.  If  any  such  happen  to  be  killed,  keep 
them  at  home.  A  few  such  will  spoil  the  sale  of  a 
whole  lot  of  good  poultry.  There  is  almost  never  a 
glut  of  the  latter,  but  frequently  one  of  the  former. 
If  poor  stock  must  be  sent,  pack  it  separately,  and 
max*k  it  for  what  it  is.  The  larger  turkeys  should 
always  be  sent  for  this  holiday. 

X  X  X 

Much  loss  often  results  from  improper  methods  of 
killing,  dressing,  handling  and  packing.  Here,  again, 
one  must  study  the  market.  This  market  demands 
undrawn  poultry  with  the  heads  on  ;  other  markets 
demand  the  reverse.  Learn  what  your  prospective 
market  demands.  Killing  is  usually  done  by  hanging 
up  by  the  feet,  and  sticking  in  the  mouth.  No  food 
should  be  given  for  24  hours  before  killing,  but  water 
freely.  The  poultry  should  be  thoroughly  bled. 
Dry-picked  poultry,  especially  turkeys,  meet  the  best 
demand.  This  is  because  a  dry-picked  bird,  when 
hung  up  in  the  market,  does  not  become  discolored 
so  quickly,  and  presents  a  better  appearance  for  a 
long  time.  Dry  picking  is  quite  an  art,  but  it  pays, 
as  it  generally  assures  an  increased  price.  If  poultry 
be  scalded,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  the 
water  too  hot,  so  as  to  cook  the  skin. 

t  X  X 

Of  great  importance  and  too  often  overlooked,  is 
the  matter  of  proper  cooling  before  packing.  Tons 
of  stock  come  to  this  market  every  year  that  is  more 
or  less  spoiled  because  packed  before  the  animal  heat 
was  all  out.  Receivers  tell  me,  time  after  time,  to 
enforce  upon  readers  the  importance  of  thorough 
cooling.  But  the  stock  should  not  be  frozen.  Poultry 
is  usually  shipped  with  ice  through  the  summer,  and 
often  not  so  much  care  is  taken  in  cooling  before 
packing.  As  the  weather  becomes  cooler,  the  ice 
melts  more  slowly,  and  such  lots  often  arrive  in  worse 
condition  than  during  hot  weather.  Dealers  say  that 
experienced  packers  often  lose  by  this  means,  hence 
the  importance  of  thoroughly  cooling  all  poultry  be¬ 
fore  packing,  whether  ice  be  used  or  not.  Much  of 
the  Thanksgiving  poultry  comes  dry  packed.  Straw 
is  no  longer  used  by  the  best  packers.  The  birds 
should  be  closely  packed,  in  layers,  breasts  up,  so  as 
to  present  an  attractive  appearance  when  the  package 
is  opened.  Every  package  should  be  marked  as  to  its 
contents— chicks,  fowls,  turks,  ducks,  geese,  etc. 
The  different  kinds  should  not  be  mixed.  The  pack¬ 
ages  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  bright.  Sugar 
barrels  are  good,  but  they  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  with  hot  water.  The  package  should 
always  be  scrupulously  clean.  Mark  plainly  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  consignor  and  consignee, 
or  use  a  stencil,  and  mail  advices,  also. 


A  most  important  matter  is  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  shipments.  Thanksgiving  comes  a  little  early  this 
year — November  26.  All  poultry  for  this  market 
should  arrive  not  later  than  Monday  morning, 
November  23.  Many  people  who  ship  here  do  not 
understand  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  New  York 
market,  and  send  their  shipments  too  late.  It  is  the 
exception  for  such  shipments  to  bring  good  prices. 
There  is  very  little  sale  for  poultry  for  several  days 
after  this  holiday,  until  the  market  recovers  from  its 
plethoric  condition,  and  most  retailers  intend  to 
secure  their  stocks  not  later  than  Monday.  One 
reputable  dealer  told  me  of  a  man  whom  he  visited  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  advance  of  the  shipping  sea¬ 
son.  He  and  his  neighbors  had  a  fine  lot  of  poultry. 
He  was  told  how  best  to  dress  and  pack  it,  and  was 
cautioned,  above  all  things,  not  to  ship  too  late.  But 
he  thought  that  he  knew  better  than  the  experienced 
dealer,  and  shipped  his  stock  so  that  it  arrived  on 
Thanksgiving  morning.  It  had  been  delayed,  or 
would  have  arrived  the  day  before.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  sale  for  it  at  any  price  that  the  dealer  would 
accept.  The  man  was  wired,  and  came  on  at  once. 
He  accused  the  merchant  of  being  dishonest,  not 
having  any  trade,  and  talked  like  a  crazy  man.  All 
this  after  being  specially  cautioned  to  get  his  poultry 
here  on  time.  The  merchant  told  me  that,  although 
he  had  previously  received  large  consignments  from 
this  man  and  his  neighbors,  and  all  had,  apparently, 
been  well  satisfied,  he  had  never  received  anything 
from  any  of  them  since.  He  concluded  his  woeful 
tale  by  asking,  “  What  do  you  think  of  such  a  man  ?” 
And  I  pass  the  question  along  for  your  consideration. 
In  handling  poultry,  as  well  as  other  products, 
receivers  are  as  anxious  as  shippers  to  make  good 
sales  and  get  good  prices,  and  if  the  latter  do  their 
full  part,  there  will,  many  times,  be  less  cause  for 
complaint  than  now  exists.  f.  h.  y. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HORSE  SHOW. 

THE  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IT  TEACHES. 

A  farmer  or  small  country  breeder  who  wandered 
into  this  great  exhibition,  might  feel  out  of  place 
amid  its  style  and  magnificence,  its  beautifully- 
gowned  women,  its  well-groomed  men,  and  gaily- 
caparisoned  horses.  To  the  city  dweller,  it  is  known 
as  a  beauty  show,  to  which  people  go  to  see  and  be 
seen.  But  the  central  idea  is  to  show  the  best  horses 
the  country  affords,  and  the  breeder  with  his  eyes 
open  can  here  learn  what  kinds  of  horses  are 
demanded  by  the  wealthy  people  who  have  money  to 
pay  for  whatever  suits  them. 

The  exhibits  are  largely  fancy  horses,  few  of  those 
which  might  be  classed  as  business  horses,  being 
shown.  None  of  the  heavy  breeds  has  been  entered 
during  late  years,  as  distinct  breeds.  In  sifting  out 
what  may  be  classed  as  useful,  every-day  horses,  the 
Hackney  comes  prominently  into  view.  No  other 
breed  has  so  much  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  classes  as  this.  Hackney  breeders  have  a  good 
thing,  and  they  know  it.  In  talking  with  them,  they 
tell  me  that  it  is  never  any  trouble  to  sell  a  Hackney 
at  a  good  price — either  a  purebred  or  one  that  has 
been  produced  by  a  cross  upon  common  stock.  Of 
course,  the  former  are  usually  in  the  greatest  demand 
and  at  the  best  prices.  Mr.  Henry  Fairfax  of  Loudon 
County,  Va.,  has  done  an  extensive  business  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  crossing  Hackneys  with  trotting  stock,  and 
the  results  are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Canadian 
breeders  say  that  the  crossing  of  the  Hackney  upon 
the  small,  native  mares  of  that  country  gives  a  hardy, 
vigorous,  active  colt,  but  of  smaller  size  than  similar 
crossing  upon  mares  in  the  States.  Mr.  W.  S.  Webb 
of  Vermont,  whose  Hackneys  are  much  missed  from 
this  show,  has  done  much  to  encourage  the  breeding 
up  of  the  common  farm  stock  by  an  admixture  of 
Hackney  blood. 

While  the  Hackney  has  good  action,  his  greatest 
recommendations  to  popular  favor  are  his  soundness 
and  endurance.  He  is  a  regular  machine  in  motion, 
and  withal  has  the  strength  that  commends  him  for 
a  business  animal.  These  qualities  are  transmitted 
to  the  grades  in  a  high  degree. 

I  asked  a  Canadian  breeder  what  methods  he  adopted 
to  get  his  horses  on  the  market. 

“  There  is  no  trouble  about  that,”  said  he.  “  It  is 
known  that  we  are  breeders,  and  we  have  no  trouble 
in  selling  not  only  our  own  stock,  but  considerable 
that  we  buy.  Our  business  is  established  ;  we  know 
just  what  horses  are  required,  and  where,  and  we 
know  just  how  to  fit  up  the  horses  for  market.” 

“  But  suppose  a  farmer  or  small  breeder  have  a  few 
horses  or  colts,  and  is  unknown  to  buyers  ;  how  is  he 
to  get  them  into  the  hands  of  buyers  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Few  farmers  know  how  properly 
to  fit  and  train  a  horse  for  market.  Generally,  they 
sell  to  regular  traders  who  put  the  horses  in  good 
shape  for  market.  I  buy  a  good  many  horses  in  this 
way.  I  sometimes  hear  that  a  certain  farmer  has  a 
—  nderful  colt,  and  when  I  go  to  see  him,  find  that  he 


won't  do  at  all.  He  may  have  one  or  two  good  points 
like  a  pretty  head  or  good  neck,  and  be  lacking  in 
everything  else.  But  on  my  way-back,  I  may  happen 
to  see  a  colt  running  at  pasture,  which  is  really  a 
fine  animal,  and  capable  of  being  made  into  a 
magnificent  horse,  but  the  owner  had  never  suspected 
that  his  colt  was  anything  superior.  And  so  it  goes. 
Some  farmers  have  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  value  of 
their  horses,  while  others  have  really  valuable  animals 
without  suspecting  it.” 

lion.  II.  M.  Cochrane,  of  Canada,  had  several  prize¬ 
winning  Hackneys,  among  them  a  yearling  colt  that 
might  easily  be  taken  for  a  two-year-old.  He  has 
not  been  crowded,  as  his  breeder  says  that  they  do 
not  believe  in  pushing  breeding  stock.  Extra  growth 
and  development  which  is  secured  by  pampering  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  extra  show  in  the  ring,  are 
not  favorable  for  good  breeders. 

Among  the  heaviest  breeds  shown  were  the  French 
Coachers.  These  are  coarser  than  the  Hackneys,  and 
do  not  seem  to  gain  in  popularity  like  the  latter. 
Still  they  are  popular  with  some,  and  are  good,  strong 
business  horses. 

A  novelty  this  year,  was  a  class  for  the  horses  and 
carts  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  of  New  York 
City.  The  carts  were  new  ones  of  the  regulation 

type  used  in  gathering  refuse.  Each  cart  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  tarpaulin,  a  new  scoop-shovel  hung  on 
the  side  in  the  regulation  style,  and  everything  was 
as  clean  as  could  be  made.  The  drivers  were  attired 
in  brown  duck  suits,  with  oilskin  helmets,  and  were 
said  to  be  swells  of  the  horsey  set  thus  attired  as  cart 
drivers.  The  horses  were  mostly  Percheron  grades, 
and  were  excellent  types  of  the  horse  required  for 
heavy  business  in  the  city.  They  were  heavy  enough 
to  draw  a  good  load,  but  very  active  and  quick  in  their 
movements.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  in  the 
market  for  this  class  of  horses,  and  dealers  here  tell 
me  that  the  supply  is  not  large.  Farmers  should  pay 
more  attention  to  the  breeding  of  such  heavy  stock. 
A  good  Percheron  colt  is  fit  for  considerable  work 
when  quite  young,  and  may  be  made  nearly  to  pay 
for  himself  before  he  reaches  the  age  best  suited  for 
the  city  markets. 

Next  week,  I  shall  note  some  of  the  features  that 
pertain  more  especially  to  the  fancy  trade — the  orna¬ 
mental,  it  might  be  called.  f.  h.  v. 


Two  weeks  ago,  we  told  our  readers  how  the  milk 
of  certain  cows  at  the  N  ew  Jersey  Station  is  “Pasteur¬ 
ized”  or  heated  to  about  156  degrees  and  then  at  once 
cooled  to  50  degrees  or  less.  This  treatment  prolongs 
the  life  of  milk  by  weakening  or  preventing  the 
action  of  injurious  bacteria.  It  also  destroys  the 
germs  of  disease  and  does  not  leave  the  unpleasant 
taste  that  is  found  in  boiled  milk.  One  objection  to 
this  “  Pasteurizing”  is  the  fact  that  cream  treated  in 
this  way  loses  its  consistency.  It  runs  more  readily 
and  does  not  have  the  thick,  sticky  character  that 
consumers  demand.  Ice  cream  makers  and  bakers 
complain  of  such  cream  as  well  as  of  separator  cream 
because  it  has  less  “  body”  than  the  thick,  ropy 
cream  produced  in  shallow- pan  setting  or  in  creamers. 
This  matter  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  chem¬ 
ists  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  determined  to  find  some 
simple  remedy  for  the  trouble.  They  have  found 
that  by  adding  soluble  lime  to  the  “Pasteurized” 
cream  they  can  restore  its  ropy  or  sticky  character. 
The  lime  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sugar.  Two 
and  a  half  parts  of  sugar  are  dissolved  in  five  parts  of 
water.  Then  one  part  of  quick  lime  is  slaked  in 
three  parts  of  water.  After  straining,  the  milk  of 
lime  is  added  to  the  sugar  and  water.  The  resulting 
clear  liquid  is  called  “viscogen”  and  it  has  the  effect 
of  thickening  the  cream.  It  will  give  an  increased 
“body”  to  separator  cream  or  condensed  milk  and  it 
enables  bakers  to  “whip”  cream  to  better  advantage. 
The  whole  matter  is  described  in  Bulletin  No.  54  of 
the  Wisconsin  Station.  The  discovery  of  this  “  vis¬ 
cogen”  is  another  illustration  of  the  great  benefit 
American  farmers  are  deriving  from  several  of  the 
experiment  stations.  We  feel  sure  that  the  better 
class  of  farmers  thoroughly  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  having  a  body  of  trained  scientists  constantly 
studying  the  difficult  problems  that  confront  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  Think  of  the  money  farmers  would 
have  paid  for  this  discovery  if  private  parties  had 
discovered  and  patented  the  process. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

It  is  stated  that  more  than  five  tons  of  American  tin  plate  are 
used  daily  in  manufacturing  tin  boxes  for  Enameline.  When 
women  find  a  good  thing,  it  goes. 

If  you  keep  bees,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  Send  your  address  to  G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  118  Michigan 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  a  free  sample. 

The  value  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  fruit  growers  is  suggested 
in  the  fact  that  a  noted  New  Jersey  fruit  grower  recently  ordered 
155  tons  of  I.  P.  Thomas  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  made  espec¬ 
ially  for  fruit  trees. 

If  you  have  grain  of  any  kind  to  grind,  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
carting  it  to  a  grist  mill  through  mud  or  snow  banks,  and  then 
paying  handsomely  for  the  grinding,  it  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  look  into  the  advantages  of  the  Peerless  feed  grinder.  You 
have  no  power  ?  No  matter,  you  don’t  need  it.  This  grinder  has 
power  within  itself,  and  is  simplicity  itself  in  construction.  It  is 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  uses,  and  will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob,  and  all  small  grain,  shelled  corn,  barley,  oats,  Millo 
maize,  cotton  seed,  etc.,  either  singly  or  mixed  in  any  desired  pro¬ 
portion,  It  will  also  crush  and  grind  damp  or  newly-husked 
corn  without  choking.  The  capacity  differs  under  different  con¬ 
ditions,  but  James  McGaughey,  of  Peuniugtou’s  Point,  Ill.,  says 
that  he  can  grind  25  bushels  of  corn  per  hour.  Send  to  Stevens 
Mfg.  Co.,  Joliet,  Ill.,  for  full  particulars.  They  guarantee  to 
refund  the  purchase  money  if  not  satisfied. 


Inferasi  mlk® 
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The  little  girls’  frocks  this  winter  are, 
as  a  rule,  made  so  very  short  in  the 
skirt  that  they  are  rather  suggestive  of 
brightly-clad  little  fuchsias.  They 
should  only  come  just  below  the  bend 
of  the  knee.  In  cold  weather,  this 
makes  leggings  a  necessity.  While 
most  of  the  smart  little  frocks  show 
broad  collars,  berthas  or  epaulettes,  for 
indoor  wear  a  plain  little  waist  with 
trimmed  sleeves  is  preferable,  since 
they  are  expected  to  be  worn  under 
aprons.  Many  of  the  aprons  are  just 
the  shape  of  the  summer  frocks  worn 
with  a  guimpe,  with  broad  frills  at  neck 
and  arm.  The  morning  aprons  are  often 
made  with  full  bishop’s  sleeves,  being 
merely  cut  away  a  little  at  the  neck  to 
show  that  they  are  aprons,  and  not 
dresses. 

* 

Christmas  is  drawing  near,  and  appro¬ 
priate  gifts  for  family  and  friends  must 
be  promptly  considered.  Where  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  are  bought  rather  than 
made,  midsummer  is  the  very  best  sea¬ 
son  to  buy  them,  when  all  the  large 
shops  offer  fascinating  bargain  sales. 
Trifles  of  ornament  and  utility  may  then 
be  bought  for  far  less  than  at  holiday 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  com¬ 
fort  in  shopping.  Some  of  our  Sunday- 
school  teachers  were  recently  discussing 
the  question  of  little  gifts  to  their 
scholars.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
usual  and,  apparently,  inevitable  candy 
should  be  put  in  little  Japanese  boxes  or 
jars,  tied  with  crape  ribbon  having  a 
little  Japanese  doll,  frog  or  dragon 
caught  in  the  bow.  Then  the  children 
would  have  a  little  souvenir  after  the 
candy  had  gone  the  way  of  all  sweeties. 
The  same  suggestion  holds  good  in  other 
gifts.  A  mere  trifle,  a  bit  of  china  or 
linen,  has  such  a  dainty  air  if  wrapped 
in  pretty  crape  paper,  ribbon  tied,  and 
with  a  bunch  of  flowers  or  odd  little 
Japanese  gimcrack  tucked  into  the  bow. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BEDBUG. 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  LIFE. 

Part  III. 

MANY  curious  notions  have  found 
their  way  into  bedbug  literature. 
Democritus  said  that  the  feet  of  a  hare,  or 
of  a  stag,  hung  ’round  the  foot  of  the  bed 
at  the  bottom,  did  not  suffer  the  bugs  to 
breed;  but  in  traveling,  adds  Didymus,  if 
you  fill  a  vessel  with  cold  water,  and  set  it 
under  the  bed,  they  will  not  touch  you 
when  you  are  asleep.  A  superstition, 
which  prevailed  until  recent  times,  was 
that  in  order  to  rid  beds  effectually  of 
the  bugs,  they  must  be  cleaned  during 
the  dark  of  the  moon. 

Various  medicinal  virtues  have  been 
ascribed  to  bedbugs.  The  ancients  be- 
lived  them  to  be  not  only  a  neutralizer 
of,  but  a  preservative  from,  the  venom  of 
serpents,  asps  in  particular.  As  a  proof, 
they  tell  us  that  the  sting  of  an  asp  is 
never  fatal  to  poultry,  if  they  have 
eaten  some  of  the  bugs  that  day.  The 
Grecian  prescription  successfully  to  neu¬ 
tralize  an  asp’s  poison  in  man  is  trans¬ 
lated  : 

Some  men  prescribe  seven  bedbugs  for  to  drink, 
Mingled  with  water,  and  one  cup,  they  think, 

Is  better  than  with  drowsy  death  to  sink. 

The  dose  for  children  was  only  four  of 
the  bugs.  For  nocturnal  fevers,  attach 
a  couple  of  the  bugs  to  the  left  arm  in 
some  wool  that  had  been  stolen  from 
shepherds.  For  day-fevers,  inclose  the 
bugs  in  a  piece  of  russet-colored  cloth. 

Anatolius  saj^s  that,  if  an  ox,  or  other 
quadruped,  swallows  a  leech  in  drink¬ 
ing,  having  pounded  some  of  the  bugs, 
let  the  animal  smell  them,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  throws  up  the  leech.  Dr.  James, 
in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  says  :  “  The 

smell  of  them  relieves  under  hysterical 


suffocations  !  ”  (I  should  judge  that 
there  might  be  some  virtue  in  the  last 
two  prescriptions).  It  is  said  that  only 
about  30  years  ago,  the  country  people 
of  Ohio  sometimes  still  gave  bedbugs  as 
a  cure  for  the  fever  and  ague. 

The  habits  of  bedbugs  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
detail  here.  They,  apparently,  get  in 
their  work  entirely  at  night,  working 
mostly  on  the  exposed  or  undressed  parts 
of  the  body.  During  the  day,  they  re¬ 
main  hidden  in  the  cracks  and  crevices, 
not  only  of  the  bedstead,  but  anywhere 
in  the  room.  One  case  is  recorded  of  a 
bug  that  used  to  come  every  night  nearly 
40  feet  from  the  corner  of  the  room  to 
visit  an  old  lady  ;  and  one  writer  says 
that  they  sometimes  drop  into  the  bed 
from  the  ceiling.  Bedbugs  are  easily  and 
often  transported  from  house  to  house 
in  our  clothing  or  baggage,  so  that  the 
cleanest  or  newest  house  is  liable  to  be¬ 
come  stocked  with  the  creatures.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  bedbugs,  like 
carpet  beetles,  will  thrive  best  where 
there  is  the  most  dirt.  Thus  scrupulous 
cleanliness  is  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  to  a  bedbug’s  happiness. 

Ilow  is  this  disgusting,  pestiferous 
bugbear  of  the  thrifty  housewife  to  be 
combated '?  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  eradication  of  bedbugs 
became  so  formidable  a  business  in  Lon¬ 
don,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  experts.  One  of  these  expert  bug- 
hunters,  John  Southall,  describes  him¬ 
self  on  the  title  page  of  his  quaint 
“  Book  of  Bugges  ”  (written  about  1730) 
as  the  “Maker  of  the  Nonpareil  Liquor 
for  Destroying  Bugges  and  Nits.”  He 
seems  to  have  found  abundant  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  considerable  staff  of  em¬ 
ployees,  who  worked  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  ;  and  his  clients  were 
found  even  among  the  most  well-to-do 
classes.  Ilis  charges  were  a  half  guinea 
(about  §2.50)  for  ridding  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  bedsteads,  and  proportionately 
less  for  those  of  an  inferior  style,  an 
ordinary  four-poster  with  plain  furni¬ 
ture  being  undertaken  for  six  shillings 
(about  SI. 50).  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  of  the  bedbug  experts  are  doing 
business  in  London  to-day,  but  in  1862, 
one  writer  stated  that  the  most  eminent 
firm,  perhaps,  of  the  bug-destroyers  in 
London  then  was  that  of  Messrs.  Tiffin 
&  Son ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  title  of 
“  Bug  Destroyers  to  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Royal  Family.”  The  following  in¬ 
teresting  facts  regarding  his  business 
were  obtained  from  Mr.  Tiffin  Sr.  at 
the  time  : 

“We  can  trace  our  business  back  as 
far  as  1695,  when  one  of  our  ancestors 
first  turned  his  attention  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  bugs.  When  I  was  a  boy,  my 
father  used  to  go  out  to  his  work  killing 
bugs  at  his  customers’  houses  with  a 
sword  by  his  side  and  a  cocked  hat  and 
bag  wig  on  his  head — in  fact,  dressed 
up  like  a  regular  dandy.  I  remember 
my  grandmother,  too,  when  she  was  in 
the  business,  going  to  the  different 
houses,  and  seating  herself  in  a  chair, 
and  telling  the  men  what  they  were  to 
do,  to  clean  the  furniture  and  wash  the 
woodwork.  I  have  customers  on  our 
books  for  whose  families  our  house  has 
worked  these  150  years  ;  among  them 
are  noblemen’s  names,  the  first  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  do  the  work  by  contract,  ex¬ 
amining  the  house  every  year.  In  the 
spring  is  the  best  time,  before  the  bugs 
lay  their  eggs.  Yes,  I  am  often  sent  for 
to  catch  a  single  bug.  I’ve  had  to  go, 
even  100  or  200  miles,  into  the  country, 
and,  perhaps,  catch  only  half  a  dozen 
bugs  after  all ;  but  then,  that  is  all  there 
were  there,  so  it  answers  our  employer’s 
purpose  as  well  as  though  they  were 
swarming.  I  have  known  persons  to  be 
laid  up  for  months  through  bug  bites. 


I  have  plenty  of  cast-off  bug  skins,  of 
all  sizes  and  colors,  which  I  keep  by  me 
as  curiosities,  and,  sometimes,  I  have 
found  the  young  bugs  collected  inside 
the  old  ones’  skins  for  warmth,  as  if 
they  had  put  on  their  father’s  great 
coat.” 

But  little  of  a  practical  nature,  re¬ 
garding  methods  of  fighting  bedbugs, 
can  be  written  that  the  experienced 
housekeeper  of  to-day  does  not  already 
know.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent  your 
dearest  friend  from  unwittingly  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  the  house  with  his  bag¬ 
gage  that  may  have  become  infested  at 
some  hotel  on  his  route  ;  it  should  thus 
be  thought  no  lasting  disgrace  to  find  a 
bedbug  or  two  in  your  house.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  paid  by  the  house¬ 
wife  who  has  no  bedbugs  She  allows 
no  dirt  to  accumulate  anywhere,  and,  at 
least  once  a  year,  every  crack  and  cranny 
in  every  bed  of  any  sort  is  treated  to  a 
thorough  dose  of  some  death-dealing 
liquid.  If  a  room  become  badly  infested, 
it  is  thoroughly  cleaned  ;  fumed  with 
sulphur  ;  the  walls  repapered  or  kalso- 
mined  ;  and  the  wood-work  repainted  or 
oiled.  There  is  no  let-up  to  the  warfare 
until  the  last  vestige  of  a  bedbug  is  ex¬ 
terminated. 

The  standard  bedbug  remedy  has  long 
been  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and 
one-fourth  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  ; 
druggists  sell  it  as  “  bedbug  poison  It 
is  a  virulent  poison,  thus  must  be  used 
with  great  care,  and  is  rather  expensive. 
Furthermore,  unless  the  bugs  drank  or 
sucked  up  some  of  the  liquid  soon  after 
it  was  applied,  there  would  seem  to  be 
but  little  use  for  the  poison  ingredient ; 
I  believe  that  the  turpentine  and  alcohol 
kill  most  of  the  bugs,  and  that  each  bug 
must  be  hit  to  be  killed.  Intelligent 
fruit  growers  no  longer  think  of  trying 
to  kill  their  insect  enemies,  that  suck 
their  food,  by  spraying  their  feeding 
grounds  with  a  Pains-green  solution  ; 
only  biting  insects  are  fought  in  this 
way.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  much 
cheaper  benzine,  or  turpentine,  or  ker¬ 
osene  oil  will  prove  equally  as  effective 
as  the  “  bedbug  poison”  if  used  as  thor¬ 
oughly.  Spray,  or  squirt  with  an  oil 
can,  the  liquid  into  every  crack  (always 
remembering  that  a  bedbug  can  tuck 


itself  away  in  a  very  small  place)  in  the 
bedstead,  and  in  the  walls  and  windows,* 
if  necessary  ;  the  three  substances  named 
are  all  so  cheap  that  they  can  be  used 
much  more  freely,  and,  in  consequence, 
more  effectually,  than  the  poison. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  insect  pow¬ 
ders  can  be  used  as  effectually  as  the 
liquids.  It  is  said  that,  in  traveling, 
where  one  is  forced  to  lodge  at  places 
infested  by  this  insect,  protection  from 
them  can  be  had  by  sprinkling  a  small 
quantity  of  insect  powder  between  the 
sheets  of  the  bed  on  retiring.  Fumiga¬ 
tion  with  sulphur,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  very  thoroughly  done.  I  doubt 
whether  anything  yet  suggested  will 
kill  the  eggs  of  this  pest ;  insect  eggs 
are  not  so  easily  penetrated  by  liquids 
as  one  would  imagine.  This  means  that 
one  cannot  expect  always  to  exterminate 
the  pest  at  a  single  blow,  however  hard 
he  strikes.  In  short,  to  keep  this  most 
exasperating  of  household  pests  at  bay, 
a  housewife  must  exercise  eternal  vigil¬ 
ance,  and  become  a  good  shot  with  a 
squirt  gun  filled  with  benzine,  turpen¬ 
tine  or  kerosene. 

Bedbugs  do  not  always  find  it  plain 
sailing  in  this  world,  for  Nature  has  so 
arranged  it  that  other  insects  sometimes 
like  to  include  a  fat,  juicy  specimen  in 
their  bill  of  fare.  The  Masked  Bedbug 
Hunter,  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  fig¬ 
ure  239,  is  not  an  uncommon  visitor  in 
our  homes.  Although  quite  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  bedbug,  it  readily  impales 
one  on  the  end  of  its  beak,  and  proceeds 
leisurely  to  suck  out  its  juices.  The 
nymphs  of  this  Masked  Hunter  have  the 
curious  habit  of  enveloping  themselves 
in  a  coating  of  dust,  and  bits  of  rubbish, 
the  whole  surface,  including  the  legs 
and  antenme,  being  also  masked  in  this 
way,  as  shown  in  figure  239. 

Spiders  are  also  said  to  kill  bed¬ 
bugs.  Their  odor  does  not  deter  the 
common  cockroach,  also,  from  devour¬ 
ing  them  with  avidity;  no  doubt  trage¬ 
dies  of  this  kind  are  of  nightly  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  slums  of  seaport  towns, 
where  both  of  these  intruders  occur  in 
armies  of  thousands.  Here,  then,  is  a 
good  word  for  the  cockroach,  although 
it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the 
remedy  is  not  almost  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  m.  y.  slingerland. 
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Ian  Maclaren  s 
New  Religious  Story 
The  Minister  of  St.  Bede's 


A  young  Scottish  minister ,  called  to  the 
pulpit  of  an  influential  church ,  finds 
his  congregation  opposed  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  girl  of  his  heart.  It  is  in 
two  parts ,  the  second  in  the  No¬ 
vember  Ladies’  Home Jozirnal, 

—  illustrated  by  Alice 
Barber  Stephens. 


One  Dollar  for  One  Year 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  GARDEN 

INDOORS  AND  OUT. 

IN  this  latitude,  the  gardens  are  still 
gay  with  hardy  chrysanthemums,  in 
spite  of  several  sharp  frosts.  Where 
there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  flowers, 
a  little  protection  may  be  given  at  night 
by  covering  with  some  coarse  cloth.  In 
sheltered  nooks,  we  shall  find  bloom  for 
a  week  or  two  yet,  unless  there  be  a 
severe  storm.  When  flowering  is  over, 
the  tops  may  be  cut  down,  but  not  even 
with  the  ground  ;  leave  three  or  four 
inches  of  stem  to  catch  and  hold  the 
mulch.  A  little  well-rotted  manure 
may  be  put  over  the  bed,  but  little  pro¬ 
tection  is  needed  by  the  hardy  varieties. 
Some  of  the  little  pompons  are  especially 
satisfactory,  such  as  Bob,  crimson  ma¬ 
roon;  Mile.  Marthe,  white;  Golden  Quill, 
yellow.  Of  the  larger  flowers,  Geo.  S. 
Conover  is  an  especially  good  yellow, 
very  free  blooming,  hardy  and  hand¬ 
some. 

The  outdoor  bulbs  for  spring  bloom¬ 
ing  should  all  be  planted  by  this  time  : 
tulips,  hyacinths,  crocus  and  narcissus. 
But  they  should  not  yet  receive  all  their 
winter  covering ;  the  heaviest  mulch 
should  go  on  only  at  the  approach  of 
really  severe  weather.  A  quantity  of 
strawy  manure  is  not  advised  ;  it  forms 
a  favorite  refuge  for  field  mice.  When 
the  weather  begins  to  moderate  in  early 
spring,  the  mulch  must  be  removed  by 
degrees ;  if  it  be  all  left  on  until  the 
final  removal,  the  leaves  grow  up 
blanched  and  spindling,  and  they  are 
easily  scalded  by  sun  and  wind. 

We  like  tulips  and  hyacinths  planted 
in  masses  of  separate  color  in  the  flower 
beds  ;  but  the  crocuses  should  be  dotted 
through  the  grass,  where  their  little 
yellow  and  lavender  cups  make  a  most 
attractive  feature.  When  in  a  bed,  they 
are  likely  to  become  draggled  and  mud- 
bespattered  by  wind  and  rain.  The 
narcissus  find  a  congenial  place  as  a 
border  for  shrubs,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  undisturbed. 

The  hardy  phlox  and  similar  plants 
are  now  prepared  for  winter.  While 
they  may  be  cut  over  to  some  extent, 
to  avoid  untidy  raggedness,  they  should 
not  be  trimmed  down  to  the  ground ; 
the  stems  catch  and  hold  the  snow, 
which  forms  a  valuable  mulch,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  snow-covered  branches  form 
an  attractive  feature  in  the  winter 
landscape.  All  the  vacant  flower  beds 
should  be  neatly  raked  free  of  litter, 
and  a  dressing  of  manure  spaded  in  ; 
some  very  neat  gardeners  cut  a  quantity 
of  evergreen  branches,  and  lay  them 
over  the  empty  beds,  thus  giving  a  touch 
of  green  through  the  barren  months. 

Pansies,  which  were  sown  last  August 
and  transplanted  into  slightly  raised 
beds,  should  now  be  covered  with  a 
mulch  of  dry  leaves,  held  in  place  by 
evergreen  branches.  They  should  win¬ 
ter  admirably  in  this  way,  blooming  very 
early  in  the  spring.  They  are  put  in 
slightly  raised  beds  to  avoid  danger  from 
ice  and  stagnant  water. 

Indoors,  the  window  garden  is  a  little 
bare  of  bloom  yet,  though  the  Zanzibar 
balsam,  one  of  our  most  useful  house 
plants,  is  covered  with  buds.  Ferns  and 
palms  must  now  be  watered  with  extra 
care,  as  their  root  action  is  not  so  vigor¬ 
ous  during  the  cold  months.  The  former 
must  never  be  sprayed  over  the  leaves, 
water  being  given  at  the  roots  only,  and 
the  drainage  should  be  perfect.  Never 
allow  the  pot  to  stand  in  a  saucer  of 
water.  The  palms  should  be  carefully 
sponged  over  once  a  week  with  water 
containing  a  small  amount  of  ammonia  ; 
this  will  keep  the  leaves  clean  and  glossy. 
Look  carefully  for  scale  insects  ;  they 
often  appear  on  the  central  leaf  iust 
pushing  out.  A  slender  stick  with  a  bit 
of  soft  sponge  on  the  top  will  be  found 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  —Adw. 


useful  in  rubbing  them  off.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  ants  should  be  severely  discour¬ 
aged,  as  they  carry  the  scale  insects 
about. 

In  cold  frames,  violets  should  now  be 
blooming  freely  ;  the  single  California 
and  Luxonne,  the  double  Marie  Louise 
and  Lady  H.  Campbell.  The  frames 
should  be  opened  each  day  for  a  good 
airing,  closing  as  it  grows  chilly  in  the 
afternoon,  to  hold  the  sun  heat.  As  the 
nights  grow  colder,  an  ample  covering 
of  mats  and  shutters  must  be  provided, 
and  in  severe  weather,  the  frames  are 
opened  only  when  a  very  bright,  sunny 
day  gives  the  opportunity.  The  winter 
crop  of  violets  will  be  produced  from 
cool  houses,  with  facilities  for  heating, 
for,  though  the  violet  is  very  impatient 
of  a  high  temperature,  our  climate  is  too 
severe  for  us  to  dispense  with  heat  in  its 
winter  culture. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 

HANDSOME  handkerchief  boxes  are 
crocheted  of  macrame  cord,  and 
molded  upon  a  block  of  wood  of  the 
proper  size  and  shape.  Make  the  bottom 
of  the  box  and  one  inch  of  the  sides  of 
some  very  close  pattern.  Crochet  the 
next  inch  in  open  spaces,  so  that  a  rib¬ 
bon,  an  inch  wide,  may  be  woven  in 
and  all  around  the  box.  The  last  1% 
inch  is  crocheted  close  again.  The  lid 
is  made  like  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
one  inch  deep,  or  if  preferred,  leave  a 
space  all  around  the  top  and  one  inch 
from  the  edge  for  ribbon,  just  as  de¬ 
scribed  for  the  side  of  the  box.  Rub 
stiff  flour  starch  into  the  work,  draw  it 
over  the  mold,  pull  out  the  edges  evenly, 
and  in  good  shape.  Set  in  a  warm  (not 
hot)  oven  to  dry.  Then  take  it  off  the 
mold,  and  give  it  two  or  three  coats  of 
varnish,  allowing  each  coat  plenty  of 
time  to  dry.  Line  with  blue,  pink,  or 
red  satin,  and  run  ribbon  of  the  same 
color  as  the  lining  through  the  spaces 
left  for  it.  A  collar  and  cuff  box  may 
be  crocheted  in  the  same  way.  The 
bottom  should  be  round,  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  and  crocheted  very 
close.  When  you  begin  on  the  side, 
crochet  four  rows  of  solid  short  stitch. 
Then  open  spaces  for  ribbon,  and  after 
that,  four  rows  of  short  stitch.  Make 
the  lid  an  inch  deep,  crochet  a  ring  and 
fasten  it  to  the  lid  to  lift  it  by. 

To  make  a  slipper  case,  cut  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  in  the  shape  of  a  shield,  16 
inches  long  and  12  inches  wide  for  the 
back.  Cover  the  front  with  plush,  vel¬ 
vet  or  broadcloth,  and  the  back  with 
cambric.  Cut  two  pieces  of  cardboard 
the  proper  size  and  shape  for  the  front 
parts.  Cover  just  as  you  did  the  back, 
and  join  them  to  it,  neatly  rounding 
them  so  that  the  slippers  can  be  put  in. 
A  narrow  quilling  of  ribbon  or  braid 
finishes  all  the  edges,  and  silk  cord 
and  tassels  are  used  to  hang  it  by.  Em¬ 
broider  a  bunch  of  daisies  and  leaves  in 


lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Woman, 
l  The  Man, 

And  The  Pill. 

She  was  a  good  woman.  He 
loved  her.  She  was  his  wife. 
The  pie  was  good;  his  wife 
made  it;  he  ate  it.  But  the 
pie  disagreed  with  him,  and 
he  disagreed  with  his  wife. 
Now  he  takes  a  pill  after  pie 
and  is  happy.  So  is  his  wife. 
The  pill  he  takes  is  Ayer’s. 

Moral :  Avoid  dyspepsia 

by  using 

Ayer’s 

Cathartic  Pills.  * 


their  natural  color  with  Roman  floss  on 
each  of  the  front  parts,  and  near  the  top 
of  the  shield. 

Pretty  thermometers  are  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  piece  of  pasteboard  about  three 
inches  longer  and  wider  than  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  which  should  be  removed  from 
the  tin  frame.  Cover  with  plush,  velvet 
or  linen  upon  which  you  have  embroid¬ 
ered  a  design  of  golden  rod.  Fasten  the 
thermometer  to  it  with  strong  glue,  or 
by  piercing  each  corner  with  an  awl  and 
sewing  it  to  the  plush. 

For  a  waste  paper  basket,  use  a  willow 
one  of  any  size  desired.  Line  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides  with  dark  blue  silkaline. 
Get  a  piece  of  golden  brown  felt  about 
eight  inches  wide,  and  just  long  enough 
to  reach  around  the  basket.  Cut  the 
lower  edge  in  squares,  then  cut  off  the 
corners  of  the  squares,  making  them 
pointed.  Embroider  a  design  in  outline 
just  above  the  points,  with  blue  Asiatic 
twisted  embroidery  silk.  Crochet 
wheels  of  the  same  silk,  and  tie  heavy 
silk  fringe  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
wheel,  making  a  tassel.  Fasten  a 
wheel  to  each  point  of  the  felt,  allow¬ 
ing  the  fringe  to  fall  below  it,  then  join 
the  felt  neatly  around  the  top  of  the 
basket. 

A  pretty  pen  rack  may  be  made  of  an 
old  horse  shoe  ;  make  four  pins  of  wood 
to  fit  into  the  nail  holes,  cover  with 
tinsel  or  tin  foil,  and  hang  it  up  with 
cord  and  tassels  of  zephyr  or  with 
ribbon.  A  letter  case  is  made  of  two 
pieces  of  cardboard,  one  round  for  the 
back,  and  the  other  crescent  shaped  for 
the  front.  Cover  both  pieces  with  silk, 
and  paint  a  spray  of  flowers  on  each 
piece.  Join  the  outer  edges  of  the  two 
pieces  with  invisible  stitches,  and  fasten 
narrow  ribbons  to  hang  it  by. 

If  your  friend  drives  a  great  deal,  a 
laprobe  of  golden  brown  felt  or  broad¬ 
cloth  would  be  a  very  useful  present. 
Stamp  a  large  conventionalized  or  scroll 
design  in  the  center,  work  the  heaviest 
lines  with  Asiatic  mediaeval  silk,  using 
a  dark  shade  of  brown,  and  lighter  lines 
with  Asiatic  twisted  embroidery  silk  in 
seal  brown.  Line  it  with  dark  brown 
flannel,  or  a  heavy,  dark  gray  blanket. 

KANSAS  HOUSEKEEPER. 


last  water,  drain,  put  two  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar  and  1%  quart  of  boiling 
water  in  a  preserving  kettle  ;  boil  and 
skim.  When  perfectly  clear,  put  in  the 
pumpkin,  and  cook  gently  until  you  can 
pierce  it  with  a  wooden  skewer  or  straw. 
Then  lift  carefully  with  a  skimmer ; 
spread  it  out  on  a  platter,  and  stand  it 
for  a  day  in  the  hot  sun.  Add  the  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon  and  the  juice  of  three 
to  the  syrup,  with  one  ounce  of  ginger 
root  cut  into  fine  slices.  Boil  this  down 
to  a  syrup.  When  the  pumpkin  and  rind 
are  cold  and  a  little  hardened  by  the 
sun,  put  into  glass  jars.  Bring  the  syrup 
again  to  the  boiling  point,  strain  it  over 
the  pumpkin,  and  when  cold,  fasten. 


Your  chimney  has  as  much 
to  do  with  your  light  as  your 
lamp  has. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num¬ 
ber  to  get ;  sent  free. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  or  “  pearl 
glass.” 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


..STEAM.. 

ENGINEERING 

( Stationary ,  Marine, 
and  Locomotive.) 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Electricity 

Architectural  Drawing 
Plumbing  Sc  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Surveying  Sc  Mapping 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  Reference a 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 
The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 
Box  DIG,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Protect 

Write 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
tiling  to  patent? 


t  your  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
JOHN  WEDDEKBURN  &  CO..  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C..  for  their  $1,800  prize  otter 
and  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 


U/Cpif  |  V  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 

*»LLI\LI  ijuired,  failure  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  tree.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co  Box  530#.BostonJrIass 


All  kinds  of  news-  |g|  f  f>  g  ■  ]  xper  clipping  ,„d 

Mqu.lntanosnsniM.YVt  a  J  |  »&0  a  thousand.  Par- 

ticulars  for  stamp.  NEWS  CLIPPING  CO.,  Dept.  J  Is  .  304  W.  13Sth  8t.,ri.Y. 


All  kiuds  N.  «s  O  I  I  O  D  I  M  ft  O  and  m-quailituiiiv.  iiauu-i 
bouslit.  tin  lULirnilUy  tbi"i*»nd.  Particular* for 
stamp.  ADVERTISERS  NEWS  CO.,  Dept.  „  Produce  Ex.,  New  York. 


Pumpkin  Preserves. — Some  one  has 
discovered  a  way  to  make  preserves  of 
pumpkin,  it  seems.  It  reads  very  well. 
Let  some  one  try  it.  Pare  the  pumpkins, 
cut  into  halves,  remove  the  seeds,  and 
divide  each  half  into  pieces  two  inches 
square.  Now,  with  a  fine  knife,  shred 
the  pumpkin,  throw  the  bits  into  cold 
water  ;  to  each  five  pounds  of  pumpkin, 
allow  a  cupful  of  salt,  cover  and  stand 
aside  five  hours  ;  drain,  and  cover  with 
fresh  water,  soak  two  hours.  The  water 
may  be  changed  once  or  twice.  Bring 
the  pumpkin  to  the  boiling  point  in  the 


ISId  LANDS 

EOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  oilers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,UC0  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lauds  located  In 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In,  and  call  especla 
attention  to,  the  000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner.  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago.  Ill. 


Dietz  Reflector  Lantern.  I 

TERR  is  an  all-"aroundness”  about  the  goodness  of  this  Lantern 
that  is  noteworthy.  In  fact,  it  has  too  many  virtues  to  crowd  into 
this  space.  It  gives  a  surprising  volume  of  light,  which  is  rendered 
specially  intense  by  the  concentrating  powers  of  the  Reflector  and  Hood. 

It  will  not  blow  out,  is  absolutely  safe,  and  can  be  used  for  driving 
darkness  while  you  are  driving  horses,  having  a  simple  arrangement  to 
attach  it  to  any  vehicle.  The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service  uses  it  for  a  patrol 
Lantern— as  the  fierce  coastwise  gales  cannot  extinguish  it. 

The  U.  S.  Government  buys  wisely— take  a  hint  from  it,  and  insist 
on  your  dealer  giving  you  the  “  Dietz”  goods. 

We  make  an  endless  variety  of  Lanterns,  Lamps,  etc.  established  in  1840. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Lalght  Street,  New  York. 

Our  Catalogue,  a  nice  little  one,  mailed  free,  will  further  illuminate  you 


HANDY  REPAIRING  OUTFIT 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Thirty-eight  full-sized  good  substantial  articles,  including  stand,  four  sizes  movable 
iron  lasts,  four  packages  nails,  awls,  two  pair  taps,  hammer,  thread,  etc.  Every 
farmer  should  have  this  kit,  and  do  his  own  repairing.  Complete  Set,  delivered  at 
your  railroad  station,  for  S3.  Eirst  order  in  each  neighborhood  at  wholesale  price,  and 
secures  agency.  Send  for  Circular. 

HEESEN  BROS  &  CO.,  TECTJMSEH,  MICH. 


Permanently  cured  by  usinK  DU  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE  The  latest,  surest  and  best  Sam  ole 
eont  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  Till:  Jilt.  WHITEHALL  MEGliUtTINE  CO.,  South  Mend,  2nd, 
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will  break  at  the  feet  of  nine  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  agents  on 
January  1,  1897.  The  “  wave  ”  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  will,  we 
hope,  continue  for  many  centuries.  The  wave  we  now  refer  to  will 
certainly  break  in  about  six  weeks.  This  wave  will  be  composed  of 
the  following  subscription  prizes  : 


$50  IN  CASH. 


A  Kalamazoo  Sleigh  or  Cutter. 
A  Washing  Machine. 

A  Superior  Land  Roller. 

A  Cheshire  Pig. 


A  R.  N.-Y,  Sewing  Machine. 
$15  in  Cash. 

$10  in  Cash. 

$5  in  Cash. 


It  is  a  man's  size,  seven 
jewels,  compensat  ion  balance, 
safety  pinion,  stem-winding 
and  setting,  and  has  all  the 
latest  improvements.  The  case 
is  an  open  face,  made  by  the 
Keystone  Watch  Company , 
of  a  composite  that  wears 
like  silver,  and  is  fully 
guaranteed. 


1 

I 

I 


P 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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We  need  not  take  time  to  describe  these  standard  articles.  Every  one 
knows  what  cash  is.  The  sewing  machine,  the  roller,  the  cutter,  the 
washing  machine,  and  the  pig,  are  just  as  near  par  value  in  their 
respective  lines  as  a  gold  dollar  is  among  other  forms  of  money. 

To  Head  Off  This  Wave,  you  secure  subscriptions  to  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  That  is  the  only  way  to  do  it.  The  start  is 
made  November  16.  The  person  who  sends  the  greatest  number  of 
subscriptions  between  that  date  and  January  1,  1897,  will  have  first 
choice  of  these  nine  prizes.  The  one  who  secures  the  next  largest  list, 
will  have  second  choice,  and  so  on. 

A  Wave  Every  Week. 

These  are  the  nine  big  waves  !  Here  are  six  smaller  ones  !  Every 
Saturday  night  during  this  contest,  we  shall  send,  in  addition  to  the 

other  prizes,  a  fine  Waltham  Watch  to 
the  agent  who  sends  the  greatest  number 
of  subscriptions  during  the  six  preced¬ 
ing  working  days. 

/s  the  Watch  a  Good  One? 

There  is  a  picture  of  it  on  this  page, 
and  here  is  a  description  of  it : 


The  writer  has  been  wearing 
one  of  these  watches  for  the 


past  two  months,  and  he  never  had  such  good  time  in  his  life  before. 

OF  COURSE,  no  agent  can  win  more  than  one  watch.  If,  however, 
YOU  have  the  largest  club  of  subscriptions  for  two  different  weeks,  we 


will,  as  a  second  prize,  give  you  a  handsome  rolled  gold  chain — see  the 
picture  of  it !  In  case  you  win  this  chain,  the  person  who  comes  next 
to  you  in  subscription  work  will  win  the  watch  that  week. 

A  FEW  In  addition  to  the  big  billows  and  the  smaller  waves,  we 
RIPPLES  crea^e  a  r*PPle  on  the  surface  by  throwing  in  the  usual 

- ,, - commission.  Get  one  dollar  from  your  subscriber,  pocket 

15  cents  and  send  us  the  rest.  Two  six-months’  or  four  three-montlis’ 
subscriptions  count  the  same  as  one  yearly  for  commission  and  prizes. 

NOW,  LET  if  we  understand  it.  From  November  16,  to  January 
n  1,  1897,  you  go  about  seeking  whom  you  may  secure 

as  subscribers  to  The  Rural  New- Yorker.  Suppose 
that  you  capture  15  recruits  in  one  week.  They  each  pay  you  one  dol¬ 
lar.  You  put  $2.25  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good,  and  send  us  15 
names  and  $12.75.  It  reaches  us  Saturday  morning.  The  next  largest 
list  received  that  week  is  14.  Your  name,  sir,  is  Watch,  and  this  excel¬ 
lent  timepiece  is  sent  you  without  delay. 

Suppose,  however,  that  some  other  friend  sends  16  subscriptions  that 
week  !  All  is  not  yet  lost.  Your  15  names  are  put  right  to  your  credit. 
There  are  other  weeks  before  New  Year’s,  and  each  week  means 
another  watch.  You  may  lose  the  watch  every  week,  yet,  when  the 
totals  are  made  up  on  January  1,  you  may  have  a  chance  to  take  one 
of  the  big  prizes.  If  your  club  contains  20  new  subscribers  we  will 
guarantee  you  a  $5  bill  anyway  ;  or,  if  10  new  names,  a  $2  bill,  even  if 
you  win  no  other  prize. 

There  are  three  possibilities  in  every  subscription  you  secure,  a 
ripple,  a  wave  and  a  billow.  A  commission,  a  watch  and  a  $50  bill. 

Tlie  Prizes  arc  TJp ! 

We  Retire  in  Your  Favor ! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


DEATH  OF  PROF.  McOEE. 

W.  L.  McGee,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Agri¬ 
culturist  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  South 
Carolina  Agricultural  College,  met  with  a  sad 
fate  a  few  days  since.  He  was  explaining  to  the 
senior  class  of  the  college  the  operating  of  the 
fodder  shredder,  when  by  some  means,  his  coat 
was  caught  by  the  rapidly  revolving  saws,  and 
he  was  drawn  into  the  machine.  The  belt  was 
thrown  off  and  the  machine  stopped,  but  not 
until  he  had  been  so  terribly  mangled  that  he 
died  in  a  short  time.  Prof.  McGee  was  34  years 
old,  a  graduate  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
College,  and  for  eight  years  after  graduation, 
was  Assistant  Director  of  the  Mississippi  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  He  was  a  man  well 
known  throughout  the  South  as  an  experimenter 
and  a  teacher.  He  was  a  careful  and  accurate 
experimenter,  and  had  done  most  valuable  work 
in  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
South.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  his 
fellow  teachers  and  pupils,  and  his  untimely 
death  has  deprived  South  Carolina  of  the  services 
of  an  able  and  noble  man.  l.  a.  clinton. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  POTATOES  ? 

WHAT  PROPORTION  STILL  ON  THE  FARMS  ? 

At  the  present  time,  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
potato  crop  remains  unsold.  Farmers  will  hold 
about  one-half  of  their  crop.  Prices  at  present, 
20  cents  per  bushel.  Crop  60  per  cent  of  last  year. 
No  rot.  Twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  would  cause 
free  selling.  c.  e.  k. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  most  of  the  potato 
growers  about  the  larger  cities  of  northern 
Illinois  are  selling  this  fall;  a  few  of  the  large 
growers  (15  to  25  acres)  are  holding  a  large  part 
of  their  crop  for  higher  prices.  Many  small 
growers  about  the  smaller  cities  and  villages, 
finding  slow  sale  in  their  respective  localities, 
and  not  having  enough  to  ship,  are  putting  them 
in  cellars  and  pits.  But  1  do  not  think  that  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  crop  will  be  held  till 
spring.  dwigut  herhick. 

Northern  Illinois. 

More  than  half  our  potatoes  have  been  mar¬ 
keted;  many  more  will  be  sold  during  this 
month.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  crop 
will  be  held  for  spring  sales;  besides  our  crop 
as  a  whole  was  not  more  than  five-eighths  of  last 
year’s  crop.  ’  d.  c.  lewis. 

New  Jersey. 


Many  a  nervous  woman  sits  up  all  tLo 
night  and  tries  to  read  herself  sleepy.  Nine 
to  one  she  don’t  accomplish  her  purpose. 
Nine  to  one,  she  gets  more  and  more  ner¬ 
vous.  The  slightest  sound  strikes  terror  to 
her  heart  The  dark  corners  of  the  room 
contain  a  thousand  frights.  She  doesn’t 
know  what  she  is  afraid  of,  but  she  is  afraid, 
actually,  honestly,  nervously,  abjectly  afraid. 
Healthy  women  are  not  cowards.  If  a  wo¬ 
man  is  nervous  and  sleepless  and  afraid  of 
the  rustle  of  her  own  dress,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  her.  The  most  deli¬ 
cate  nerves  in  her  body  are  set  on  edge  by 
weakness  or  disease.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
nervousness,  irritability  and  bad  temper  in 
women  is  merely  a  symptom  of  ill  health — 
ill  health  of  the  delicate  and  sensitive  or¬ 
ganism  that  makes  her  a  woman.  If  she  is 
overworked,  or  over-worried,  the  effect  will 
show  itself  there  first.  There  is  no  use  tak¬ 
ing  harmful  and  deadly  narcotics  for  ner¬ 
vousness  and  sleeplessness.  It  will  leave 
the  body  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was 
before.  The  way  to  effect  a  cure  is  to  cure 
the  cause.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  will  do  it.  It  has  cured  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  of  female  weakness  and  ner¬ 
vousness.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  invigorat¬ 
ing  nervine  or  nerve  food.  It  brings  sound 
healthy  sleep  and  restores  the  glow  and 
bloom  of  health.  It  is  the  only  medicine 
now  before  the  public  for  woman’s  peculiar 
ailments,  adapted  to  her  delicate  organiza¬ 
tion  by  a  regularly  graduated  physician — 
an  experienced  and  skilled  specialist  in 
these  maladies.  It  cannot  do  harm  in  any 
condition  of  the  system.  Its  sales  exceed 
the  combined  sales  of  all  other  medicines 
for  women. 

The  story  of  its  discovery  and  its 
wonderful  success  is  told  in  one  part  of 
Doctor  Pierce’s  great  thousand  page  book, 
"Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,”  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only.  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  No.  663 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Specially  Low  Prices  on 


About  30  per  cent  of  the  potat  o  crop  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  still  remains  in  the  farmers’  hands,  most  of 
which  will  be  held  until  spring,  unless  they  reach 
25  cents  per  bushel  before  that  time.  I  think  that 
an  offer  of  25  cents  would  move  the  rest  of  the 
crop.  I  think  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  crop 
has  been  sold,  and  20  percent  left  in  the  ground, 
caught  by  the  freeze  of  October  17,  which  lasted 
a  week  and  carried  the  mercury  down  to  13  to  18 
degrees  above  zero  every  morning  at  sunrise. 
The  yield  for  St.  Croix  and  Pierce  Counties,  will 
not  exceed  50  bushels  per  acre,  against  200  last 
year,  although  a  few  farmers  who  planted  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  report  a  yield  of  over  200.  My 
own  Rural  New-Yorkers  went  about  230  bushels. 
The  shipping  jirice  for  potatoes  at  this  station 
has  not  been  above  15  cents.  e.  u.  currier. 

Wisconsin. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  remains 
unsold,  as  in  this  region,  potatoes  are  more  or 
less  sold  in  a  retail  way  by  individual  farmers. 
I  should  say  that  there  is  less  disposition  to  sell 
early  than  usual,  under  the  impression  that  in¬ 
crease  of  prices  will,  at  least,  equal  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  consequent  ujion  holding. 

Massachusetts.  dr.  jabez  fisher. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  potato  crop  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  is  marketed.  I  think  that  the  rest 
will  be  held  until  spring,  with  the  hope  for  better 
prices.  joiin  u.  denise. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

I  think  that  the  area  is  much  reduced,  and  the 
yield,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  50  per  cent. 
Twice  as  many  have  been  sold  now  as  at  this 
time  last  year.  There  has  been  a  great  desire  to 
sell  at  20  cents,  but  below  this,  only  those  who 
must  raise  money  offer  to  sell.  The  farmers  now 
have  the  tubers  stored  safe  from  frost,  and 
do  not  care  to  take  them  out  at  the  present  price. 
I  think  that  one-half  has  been  sold  already,  and 
the  rest  will  work  off  gradually  as  the  markets 
need  them.  Holders  usually  sell  a  few  at  a  time 
in  this  section.  The  low  price  and  dealers’  com¬ 
bine  will  prevent  many  rushes.  This  is  a  local 
report  only.  The  Government  report  makes  the 
acreage  and  yield  very  high,  and  I  think  the 
prospect  for  much  increase  in  price  very  slight. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  c.  E.  chapman. 


Boulder  County,  Col. — Our  steers  are  ranged 
in  the  mountains  from  April  until  November  or 
December,  according  to  early  or  late  storms  in 
the  mountains,  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
valley  almost  or  quite  ready  for  market.  They 
are  turned  into  fields  and  fed  Alfalfa  hay.  They 
gain  on  this  very  rapidly.  The  last  month  corn 
or  wheat  ground  is  fed  in  some  cases.  I  have 
known  sugar  beets  and  Alfalfa  to  be  fed  only  in  a 
few  cases.  Alfalfa  is  so  much  easier  raised  than 
beets  that  our  jieople  feed  the  Alfalfa,  and  our 
feeders  say  with  just  as  good  results  as  with  the 
beets.  Our  people  are  feeding  a  large  number  of 
lambs  for  the  Chicago  market.  Alfalfa  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  feed.  Wheat  is  the  grain 
part  of  the  ration.  The  stock  run  in  large  fields; 
the  sheep  in  pens  of  about  500  or  600  per  pen. 

J.  W,  G. 


DOWNING 


GOOSEBERRY 

AND 

CURRANTS. 


Superb  Plants— Two  years,  No.  1, 
For  immediate  shipment. 


ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  valuable  Farm,  166  acres;  excellent  slate  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  .).;  well  fenced  and  watered; 
stocked  with  A  J.  C.  C.  Cows,  etc  Good  House  and 
Outbuildings  Three  hours  from  New  York,  two  hours 
from  Philadelphia.  Price,  complete,  $12,500.  For 
further  particulars  inquire  of 

H.,  Box  495.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


HARD 

WOOD. 


STEEL 
AXLES. 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES. 

NARROW  &  TT2&4 
WIDE  Tires,  vwbtds 

Popular  Prices.  Low 
rates  of  freight  from  our 
works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points.  HOBSON  A.  CO., 
No.  2  Stone  8L,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RISE  IN  WHEAT. 

WILL  IT  BENEFIT  FARMERS  ? 

The  high  price  paid  for  wheat  will  help,  per¬ 
haps,  30  per  cent  of  the  farmers.  As  thrashing 
began  in  July,  a  great  many  sold  at  once,  for 
from  38  to  44  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  is  now  60 
eents,  so  the  farmer  will  lose  quite  a  sum.  Most 
of  the  wheat  is  now  sold  or  contracted  for  at  the 
advance  price.  I  know  of  very  few  in  my  town¬ 
ship  who  have  wheat  yet  to  sell.  Wheat  did  not 
make,  on  an  average  per  acre,  more  than  nine 
bushels  this  year.  w.  c.  m. 

Runnymede,  Kan. 

Perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the  wheat  has  been  sold, 
and  likely  one-half  of  the  remainder  will  go  on 
the  market  this  fall.  Not  many  large  growers 
here.  From  50  to  300  or  300  bushels  is  the  most 
common  crop  here,  and  most  of  it  is  disposed  of 
in  a  retail  way.  I  am  disappointed  in  Carman 
No.  3  potato.  It  yielded  only  two-thirds  as  much 
as  State  of  Maine.  I  had  just  one  row  through 
the  field,  and  it  had  an  equal  chance  so  far  as  I 
could  see.  My  Carman  No.  1  did  fully  as  well  as 
State  of  Maine.  ,r.  u.  r. 

Smock,  Pa. 

Two-thirds  of  our  wheat  crop  was  sold  from 
the  machine  at  from  34  to  42  cents  per  bushel,  the 
most  of  it  at  38  cents.  After  the  rise,  very  little 
was  sold;  it  came  at  a  time  when  farmers  were 
busy  seeding,  consequently  could  not  haul  to 
market.  There  is  no  money,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
country;  the  bulk  of  the  grain  sold  for  very  little 
above  the  cost  of  production,  and  what  was  left 
went  towards  paying  unpaid  taxes  and  interest 
on  mortgages.  There  were  plenty  of  foreclosures 
for  want  of  money  to  meet  liabilities.  Our  county 
is  considered  a  wheat-growing  county.  From 
the  amount  of  wheat  gone  out  at  low  figures,  and 
the  amount  on  hand,  I  doubt  whether  there  will 
be  wheat  enough  left  for  home  consumption,  and 
money  to  meet  forthcoming  taxes.  a.  e. 

Rice  County,  Kan. 

As  all  business  interests  in  this  strictly  agri¬ 
cultural  section  of  the  State  depend  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  farmer,  the  higher  price 
paid  for  wheat  will  benefit  alike  the  farmer  and 
business  man.  The  local  market  ojiened,  this  sea¬ 
son,  at  35  cents  per  bush.,  and  gradually  advanced 
to  50  cents  about  the  middle  of  October ;  during 
that  time,  about  half  the  crop  of  this  township 
was  sold.  The  other  half,  or  25,000  bushels,  has 
been  held  until  after  election,  in  the  hope  that 
better  prices  would  be  obtained.  To-day,  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  the  price  is  60  cents,  a  rise  of  25  cents  per 
bushel  over  the  opening  price,  or  $6,250  in  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers  of  this  township  on  the 
half  of  the  crop  still  held.  h.  c.  w. 

Forestburgh,  S.  D. 

The  first  rise  in  prices  benefited  the  farmer  but 
very  little,  as  there  was  but  little  wheat  sold,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  was  already  stored  in  elevators  or 
mill.  Most  farmers  who  were  ready  to  sell  when 
the  rise  came,  were  then  holding  for  still  higher 
figures,  but  sold  freely  after  it  commenced  to 
drop.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40  to  45  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  is  unsold  in  farmers’  hands,  but  part 
of  that  may  be  in  storage  in  some  elevator  or 
mill.  I  cannot  give  any  estimate  of  the  extra 
money  that  came  into  this  township,  but  it  was 
very  light.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  situated  so 
that  they  have  to  sell  all  their  wheat  as  soon  as 
thrashed:  some  of  them  on  account  of  lack  of 
room,  haul  direct  from  the  field  to  town,  as  most 
of  the  bills  for  machinery,  twine  and  similar  ex¬ 
penses  are  due  from  October  1  to  15.  Artesian- 
well  irrigation  has  not  amounted  to  much  the 
past  two  seasons  in  this  township.  One  reason 
is,  a  normal  rainfall;  a  second  is,  lack  of  means 
with  which  to  get  it  started.  One  or  two  of  the 
parties  who  have  sunk  such  wells  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  the  wells  clogged  witli  sand  ; 
but  they  will,  no  doubt,  open  them  as  soon  as 
they  can  provide  the  necessary  means  to  do  so.  a 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.  e.  c.  a. 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  Sept-  colored,  fancy. 10  ®104i 

White,  fancy . 10  @10'f 

Choice . .  9%@10 

Good  to  prime . .  9  @9^ 

Common  to  fair . 7  @  846 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 10J4@— 

Small,  white,  fancy . 10  @1044 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9  @  Oft 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @ 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice .  8  @  8}| 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  794®  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  546®  694 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  346®  4$ 

Full  skims .  2k®  3 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 434©  544 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  4'i®  4M 

Prime,  1896.  per  lb .  4  @_ 

Common,  per  lb .  314®  394 

1895,  prime  to  choice,  per  lb .  346®  4 

1895,  common  to  good,  per  lb .  2  ~@  3 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1896,  sliced,  fancy .  2 46®  3% 

Southern,  sundried.  common  to  choice  ..  2  ~@  3 

State,  sundried.  quarters,  bbls . —  ® — 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  4  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags .  194®  2!^ 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1%®  1% 

Cores  and  skins.  1896,  per  lb .  1  @D4 

Peaches,  8undried,  1896,  peeled,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Cherries.  1895.  per  lb . 846®  9 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb .  4  @  414 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 15  @16 

Sundried,  per  lb . 12  @13 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @  o>£ 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895,  per  lb . —  @— ' 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  20-Ounce,  perbbl . 1  25@1  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  85@t  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Greening,  per  bbl .  85@1  00 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  50 

N.  Spy.  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Nearby:  open  heads  and  common,  per  bbi  50@  75 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  50@  — 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  60@5  00 

Good  10  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  oo@2  50 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  por  crate  .  1  00@1  25 

Grapes.  Up-River,  fancy,  per  12-bskt  carrier.  75@]  25 

Up-River,  gift  crates .  40@  70 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  fancy .  ]6@  18 

West’n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  plain .  10@  13 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  plain .  10®  13 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara  &  Del.,  inferior..  3@  8 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  basket.  8@  10 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket.  10@  11 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concoul  persmall  basket.  7@  9 

Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1@  144 

Wine  grapes,  white,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  146@  2J4 

Wine  grapes,  red,  in  bulk,  per  lb . 1!«@— 

Pears,  Bartlett,  por  bbl . I  50@4  50 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00@2  00 

Bartlett,  per  box . 1  50@l  75 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  60 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  60 

Seckel,  per  keg . 1  50@2  60 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Swan’s  Oango,  per  bbl.  . . 2  25@3  00 

Keilfer,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 3  00©3  60 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl  - . 2  25@2  75 

Quinces,  choice  bright,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Seconds,  perbbl . 1  00@1  25 


GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 2  00@  — 

Small ,  per  doz . 1  26@1  50 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@j  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  76@  — 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  50@  60 

Grouse.  Western,  prime,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  . . .  25@  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  15®  30 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 2  50@3  00 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  60@2  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  40@  85 

Blue  wing.  teal,  per  pair .  40@  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25@  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  17®  13 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  i0@  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 86  @88 

Rye . 42  @47 

Barley  feeding . 29‘4@— 

Barley  malting . 40  @48 

Buckwheat,  silver .  37  @— 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 37  @_ 

Corn . .  @32 

Oats . 24  @2444 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Maine,  per  sack . 1  10@  _ 

State,  per  180  lbs .  75@l  12 

Jersey,  per  sack .  .  90@1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  oo@l  12 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  65@  85 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  26@1  50 

Vineland,  per  bbl . .  25@2  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  9 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  1046® 

Western,  per  lb .  10k® 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  * 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . . . 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25 

Young,  per  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . . 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  n 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb .  10 

Young,  inferior,  per  lb .  6 

Spring  cmckens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. .  . 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb. . . 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice. 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  9’ 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large. 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice . . 

Scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  10 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6^@ 

8pring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  8 

Spring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  8 

8pring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  60 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 60@3  00 

Red,  per  100 . f,0@4  00 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  00@  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  30®  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  25 

Small,  per  doz .  3®  15 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  60@1  25 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  Jjj-bbl  box .  5C@1  00 

T  ..Florlla’  per  bbl .  7502  00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  40 

Local,  per  bbi .  75@1  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  00 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  62@1  75 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 1  60@2  50 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00@1  35 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  00@1  75 

Jersey  and  Long  island  yellow,  per  bbl..l  00@1  60 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  _ 1  25ffil  75 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. . .  1  50@2  75 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  12@I  37 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl . 1  26@l  37 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  30®  75 

Red  peppers,  per  bbl . 1  oo@l  60 

Green  peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  40@1  00 

Spinaoh.  per  bbl .  _@  _ 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75®  _ 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — ©  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket _  50@1  25 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  50@i  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl....  60@  70 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  70 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,858  cans  of  milk, 
154  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  629  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 
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“Singers  and  Artists  Generally”  are  users 
of  l-  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  for  Hoarseness 
and  Throat  Troubles.  They  afford  instant  relief. 
— Adv. 


1896. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  November  14. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1896,  choice . 1  45@i  50 

Medium,  1896.  choice . I  25®  — 

Pea,  1896,  choice  . 1  15®  _ 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good . 1  10®  — 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  55@i  60 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  40@i  50 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  20®  1  35 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 .  . @  _ 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  25®  1  35 

Lima,  Cal.,  1895  160  lbs) . 1  40@l  45 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bbls.,  per  bushel ...  87®  — 
Bags,  per  bushel .  85®  _ 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 2046®— 

Western,  firsts . 18  @vjy. 

Western,  seconds . .  @17 

Western,  thirds . 1246®1346 

State,  fanoy . 19H@20 

Common  to  prime . 1246&10 

State  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fancy . 17  ®ih 

Firsts . .  @16 

Seconds . .  @i4 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . .  @171/ 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @16  " 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @._ 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @i4 

Seconds . 104691146 

Western  dairy,  firsts . U46®1246 

Seconds . . .  9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @846 

Factory,  fancy . UJ^@12 

Factory,  firsts . 10  '@10 y. 

Factory,  seconds .  814®  9 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  8 

Old  butter .  5  @  8 

EGGS. 

Near-by , new  laid, fancy,  selected.per  doz  Z0  @  27 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  25  @  26 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  25  @  26 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  22  @  24 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  24  <a  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  21 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  18 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  16J^@  I7jg 

Western  limed,  choice .  15  @  p; 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  30  @4  35 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @3  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @80 

No.  2 . 67  @72 

NO-  3.. . 57  @62 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 60  @70 

Clover . 50  @60 

Salt . .  @_ 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 90  @95 

No.  2 . 70  @80 

Short  rye . 55  @65 

Tangled  rye  . 50  @60 

Oat . 40  @45 

Wheat . .  @_ 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @1246 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  544 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4  @  4l; 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  HUS 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  ..45  @50 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896,  seedlings .  11  @11^ 

Medium  to  prime .  8  @10 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  7  @8 

Medium  to  prime .  546®  6 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy .  4  @ _ 

£rl“e .  314® — 

Old  olds . .  i^@  2Q 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 12  @!2J^ 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime .  8  @1146 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  714®  8 


WHEN  A  COW 

Forgets  to  Breed 

it  is  no  sign  she  is  ready  to 
die  -  but  a  symptom  of 
something  wrong,  which 

Injectio  Vaginae 

BOOK  OF  HINTS  FREE. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

CONVEX 
DEH0RNER 

„  kA  clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana.Pa. 


Our 


DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE, 


can  be  seen  at 

„  .  a.  ,  'Madison  Square 

Garden  Stock  Sliow,  New  York,  Nov.  23  to 28. 
Y  oung  Hoars  and  Sows  not  akin  for  Sale. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


SHIPPERS 

Wishing  to  receive  TO  P  MARKET 
PRICES  for  FIRST-CLASS 

Fancy  Poultry,  Hothouse  Lambs,  Mushrooms, 

and  other  Hothouse  Products,  should  ship  to 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.  GardenT 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Send  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiriesand  Correspondence  Invited. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

shan  and  Black  Minorca  Cockerels. 

H.  A.  BUM  PUS,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


FARM 


for  Sale  at  Bergen  Field,  N.  J. 
38  acres  desirable  land;  only  12 
miles  from  New  York.  Price,  $250  per  acre;  easy 
terms.  Running  brook. 

JAMES  P.  CHRISTIE,  Executor,  Bergen  Field,  N.  J. 


Prime .  6 

Medium . 5 

Crop  of  1894.  common . ”  2 

German.  1895 . 14 

German,  1896 . ....24 


@  6  46 
@— 
@2^ 
@18 
@27 


MEATS— DUE88KD. 
Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


046® 


Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8k® 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  846® 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @ 

Buttermilks .  5  @ 

Grasse rs . 4  @ 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  ib  8  @ 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6j£@ 

60  to  sO  lbs.,  per  lb .  5->i@ 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  514® 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @ 
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WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


@  23 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p„  fancy,  per  lb .  3 >4®  SM 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  246®  2L 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4  @  41.) 

No.  2,  per  lb .  gu®  - 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  . .  5  @  _ 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs. .4  50  @5  60 
Hiekorynuts,  new.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .1  60  @1  75 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

Established  1875. 

CEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 


if 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
rou  1  try.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3G  Little  JLJStli  JSt.*  Now  York* 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing’  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  ©1  from  combination  price  given 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors— probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers— six  pages  each 
—every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  nowand 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Press,  New  York. 

Many  farmers  now  like  a  daily  newspaper,  in 
order  to  be  well  informed  on  news  through 
out  the  country.  The  Press  is  one  of  the 
brightest  New  York  Dailies.  It  is  Republican 
in  politics  and  a  strong  advocate  of  protec¬ 
tion.  We  can  send  it  daily,  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
weekly,  both  one  year  for  $3. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  all  the  news,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  in  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages— 84  columns— 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 


Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 

Farm  Poultry. 

There  is  no  poultry  paper  published  any¬ 
where  which  takes  the  place  of  Farm  Poultry. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  best  up-to-date,  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  profitable  poultry  raising. 
Fdited  by  men  who  practice  what  they  preach, 
and  teach  facts,  not  theories,  about  how  to 
make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Published 
semi-monthly;  price,  $1  per  year.  We  can 
send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.75. 

American  Gardening,  n6w  York 

The  Family  Money  Maker.  Worth  $100  a  year, 
and  more,  to  all  who  practice  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  open  or  under  glass. 
Covers  in  plain  language,  the  care  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers,  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  tells  how  to 
make  Home  Grounds  attractive.  Its  contribu¬ 
tors  are  the  ablest  writers  In  their  respective 
fields.  Sample  free.  We  will  send  it  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year 
for  $1.80. 
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"  MILK  FEVER ”  IN  COWS. 

On  page  741,  a  Canadian  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  (W.  O.  E.)gave  a  brief  account 
of  his  experience  with  “  milk  fever”  in  a 
cow  and  a  mare.  In  conclusion,  he  said  : 

Tlie  next  time  I  have  a  beast  attacked  under 
such  circumstances,  I  shall  ask  the  veterinary, 
thoroughly  to  disinfect  the  generative  tract, 
making  sure,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  portion 
of  the  afterbirth  or  membraues  is  retained.  I 
shall  do  this  because  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
caseB  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  that  are 
known  under  the  name  of  puerperal  fever  in 
lying-in  women.  To  me,  it  seems  as  though  the 
best  preventive  must  consist  in  the  most 
scrupulous  and  thorough  antiseptic  precautions 
against  infection.  For,  if  my  suspicion  be  well- 
founded,  the  disease  is  of  microbial  origin  ;  the 
germ,  or  germs,  that  serve  as  its  essential  cause, 
entering  the  system  byway  of  the  open  surface 
left  after  the  detachment  of  the  afterbirth,  hav¬ 
ing  first,  however,  probably  infected  the  usual 
discharge,  in  which  they  would  multiply,  under 
the  favorable  conditions  that  it  affords,  with 
frightful  rapidity. 

The  following  comments  have  been 
made  by  readers : 

I  think  that  W.  0.  E.  is  right  in  his 
proposed  treatment.  My  veterinarian  is 
very  successful,  and  his  treatment,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  on  this  line. 

Illinois.  n.  B.  gurleb. 

The  Whole  Thing  Explained. 

W.  O.  E.  is  confounding  two  distinct 
diseases  that  occur  in  cows  during  the 
puerperal  stage ;  parturient  apoplexy 
or  parturient  collapse,  popularly  called 
milk  fever,  an  acute  non-febrile  disease 
peculiar  to  cows ;  and  parturient  fever 
or  puerperal  fever  of  cows  and,  also,  of 
the  other  domestic  animals,  a  febrile 
disease  due  to  the  absorption  of  septic 
germs.  Both  of  these  diseases,  as  well 
as  other  fevers  occurring  during  the 
puerperal  stage,  have  been  designated, 
puerperal  fevers,  by  various  writers  ; 
but  at  present,  a  well-marked  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  between  them.  In  the  case 
of  milk  fever,  it  is  a  misnomer,  as  the 
disease  is  not  a  fever,  but  simply  an 
apoplexy  or  collapse.  It  is  the  parturient 
fever  that  corresponds,  in  cause  and 
nature,  to  the  septic  puerperal  fever  of 
woman. 

In  the  case  of  the  cow,  the  diagnosis 
of  milk  fever  by  the  veterinarian  was, 
undoubtedly,  correct.  With  the  mare, 
nothing  is  given  that  would  indicate  that 
the  veterinarian’s  diagnosis  was  not  also 
correct  in  this  case. 

Parturient  apoplexy  (also  called  puer¬ 
peral  apoplexy),  is  essentially  a  disease 
of  plethora  in  heavy  milkers,  and  rarely 
affects  other  than  cows  of  the  improved 
milk  breeds.  Parturient  or  puerperal 
fever  affects  all  breeds,  and  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  milking  powers  or  the 
plethora  of  the  animal.  Parturient 
apoplexy  has  never  been  observed  to 
occur  at  the  first  calving,  seldom  if  ever 
at  the  second,  and  rarely  after  the 
seventh  ;  most  commonly  at  the  third  to 
the  sixth  calving,  when  the  cow  is  in 
her  prime  and  her  miltfing  powers  fully 
developed.  Puerperal  fever  has  no  age 
limit,  being  just  as  liable  to  occur  at  the 
first  or  second  parturition. 

Parturient  apoplexy  almost  invariably 
follows  an  easy,  rapid,  natural  delivery, 
where  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of 
laceration  or  injuries  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and 
when  the  afterbirth  is  expelled  at  the 
propei*  time.  It  never  follows  a  difficult 
parturition,  or  when  the  afterbirth  is 
retained,  both  of  which  conditions  are 
most  favorable  to  the  septic  infection  of 
puerperal  fever.  Parturient  apoplexy  is 
rarely  accompanied  by  a  fever,  while  a 
septic  infection  is  almost  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  well-marked  febrile  condi¬ 
tion.  In  parturient  apoplexy,  the  post¬ 
mortem  appearances  are  mostly  of  a 
negative  character,  so  much  so  that  no 
changes  would  be  detected  by  the  un¬ 
skilled  observer.  The  generative  organs 
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tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  his  dollar 
and  we  will  send  him  the  paper  to 
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are,  usually,  little  changed,  except  the 
slight  normal  congestion  which  is  always 
present  so  soon  after  calving. 

In  puerperal  fever,  the  generative 
organs  show  marked,  extensive,  patho¬ 
logical  changes.  The  uterus  is  more  or 
less  distended  with  a  dark- colored  fluid, 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition, 
and  emitting  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 
The  walls  of  the  uterus  are  thickened, 
deeply  congested,  and  more  or  less  soft¬ 
ened.  The  lining  mucous  membrane  is 
greatly  changed,  usually  of  a  dark  or 
dirty-brown  color,  and  often  marked  by 
blood  extravasation  and  ulcers.  Similar 
lesions  may  extend  to  adjacent  organs, 
or  implicate  the  whole  abdominal  cavity. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  W.  O.  E.’s 
proposed  antiseptic  treatment  would  be 
suitable  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  puer¬ 
peral  fever,  but  that  it  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  parturient  apoplexy. 
Parturient  apoplexy  is,  essentially,  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  an  over- plethoric  condition  of  the 
blood.  Calving  is,  of  course,  the  imme¬ 
diate  exciting  cause,  while  high  feeding, 
idleness  and  costiveness  are  accessory 
causes. 

Treatment  should  be  directed  to  the 
depletion  of  the  blood  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  earliest  stages,  bleeding 
is  the  most  effectual  method.  An  active 
cathartic  should  be  given  (two  pounds 
Epsom  salts  with  four  doses  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  ammonia  and  one  dram  of  nux 
vomica)  and  be  followed  by  repeated 
rectal  injections  of  warm  soap-suds  until 
a  free  movement  of  the  bowels  is  estab¬ 
lished.  Keep  the  animal  propped  in  as 
nearly  the  natural  position  as  possible, 
with  bundles  or  bags  of  hay  or  straw, 
and  turn  two  or  three  times  daily. 
Remove  the  milk  every  few  hours.  Ice 
or  cold  water  to  the  head  is  very  bene¬ 
ficial,  while  the  body  and  legs  should  be 
warmly  clothed  if  cold.  Rub  the  spine 
with  ammonia  and  oil  liniment.  Tincture 
of  aconite  in  25  to  30  drop  doses  every 
four  hours  is  often  beneficial.  In  ex¬ 
treme  weakness,  whisky  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  two  to  four  dram  doses  may 
be  given  every  four  hours.  Satisfactory 
treatment  of  the  disease  requires  the 
personal  attention  of  a  competent  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  to  watch  and  treat  the 
symptoms  as  they  appear  or  change. 

Prevention  is  to  be  sought  by  reducing 
the  feed  of  susceptible  animals  for  two 
or  three  weeks  before  calving,  and  ad¬ 
ministering  a  dose  of  salts  just  before, 
or  as  soon  as  possible  after,  calving. 

F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

An  Indispensable  Treatment. 

The  term,  milk  fever,  is  frequently 
used  in  an  indefinite  way,  and  applied 
to  more  than  one  form  of  disease. 
Probably  the  term  is  best  restricted  to 
a  disease  of  a  trivial  nature,  accompany¬ 
ing  certain  functional  changes  which 
occur  about  the  time  of  parturition. 
The  composition  of  the  mammary  secre¬ 
tion  is  materially  changed  at  this 
period;  colostrum  gives  place  to  milk, 
and  it  has  been  held  by  good  authorities 
that  this  change  is  always  attended 
with  a  mild  form  of  fever  which,  or¬ 
dinarily,  passes  off  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  or  days  at  farthest. 

The  term,  parturient  fever,  is  applied 
to  a  type  of  disease  more  nearly  identi¬ 
cal  with  puerperal  fever  of  woman. 
There  is  genuine  sepsis  in  these  cases, 
attended  with  exudations  on  the  uterine 
mucous  membranes,  the  accumulation 
of  an  ichorous  liquid  of  a  highly  offen¬ 
sive  character,  oedematous  condition  of 
the  pelvic  connective  tissue  and  the 
walls  of  the  genital  organs  generally; 
not  infrequently,  the  whole  body  shows 
the  signs  of  septic  poisoning.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  organs  at  this  period  pre¬ 
disposes  the  animal  to  septic  infection, 
and  this  last  must  be  regarded  as  the 
real  cause  of  the  train  of  symptoms. 

Thorough  cleansing  of  the  cavity,  the 
removal  of  shreds  of  membranes  or 
other  adhering  matter,  followed  by  in¬ 
jections  of  antiseptic  solutions,  form  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  treatment. 

M.  STALKER. 


BREEDING  FOR  SEX. 

DOES  THE  WEAKER  PARENT  DETERMINE? 

It  is  claimed  by  some  breeders  that,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  the  sex  of  offspring  is  determined 
by  the  weaker  parent.  For  example,  if,  at  the 
time  of  service,  the  cow  is,  to  a  marked  degree,  in 
a  poorer  physical  condition  than  the  bull,  the 
calf  is  more  likely  to  be  a  heifer,  or  vice  versa. 
Does  your  observation  confirm  this  theory,  and 
is  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  it  ? 

“  No  " — After  a  Careful  Trial. 

I  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
theory.  In  1881,  I  studied  Prof.  Manly 
Miles’s  Principles  of  Stock  Breeding.  In 
this  book,  he  has  a  chapter  devoted  to 
sex,  and  gives  a  number  of  theories  in 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  sex,  among 
them  the  theory  mentioned  above.  Since 
that  date,  I  have  watched  the  breeding 
records  to  which  I  have  had  access,  to 
see  whether  any  of  the  theories  given 
would  find  confirmation.  None  has  been 
shown  to  be  correct.  Sometimes,  for  a 
year  or  two,  the  breeding  records  seemed 
to  show  that  a  certain  theory  was  cor¬ 
rect,  and  then,  perhaps  the  next  year, 
the  results  would  be  reversed.  I  have 
known  some  bulls  whose  offspring  were, 
usually,  bulls,  and  others  whose  get 
were,  mostly,  heifers,  no  matter  what 
the  age  or  condition  of  the  cows.  Some 
cows  will  produce  heifer  calves  with 
almost  uniform  regularity,  and  others 
will  regularly  have  bull  calves  without 
any  ascertainable  reason.  I  think  the 
determination  of  sex  is  a  subject  about 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 

Ellerslie  Farm.  h.  m.  cottrell. 

The  Stronger  Parent  Prevails. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  and  with 
only  a  few  animals,  it  seems  impossible 
to  get  any  hints  in  regard  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  sex  ;  but  when  we  come  to  large 
numbers  of  animals  kept  under  some¬ 
what  unusual  conditions,  we  do  seem  to 
get  some  light  upon  this  vexed  question. 
One  of  my  students  owns  a  large  island 
off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  upon 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  consider¬ 
able  numbers  of  swine  have  run  wild 
Here,  it  has  been  observed,  time  and 
again,  that  sex  goes,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  with  the  stronger  parent,  as  do 
also  the  other  characteristics.  Seasons 
of  scarcity  of  food  quickly  destroyed  or 
weakened  the  females  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  it  did  the  males,  and  the 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Close  Attention 

is  not  required  when  evaporating 

sap  if  a  Morrison  Automatic  Reg¬ 
ulator  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  now  famous 

Granite  State  Sap 
Evaporator 

It  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
apparatus  in  the  market  for  mak¬ 
ing  maple  syrup.  We  will  send 
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Feed  Mill 
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Breeding  for  Sex. 

(CONTINUED.) 

following  year,  the  male  pigs  were  very 
largely  in  excess  of  the  females.  For 
years,  this  had  been  noted  by  the  hunt¬ 
ers  who  went  out  to  kill  the  pigs  for 
supplies  for  the  camp. 

It  would  seem  strange  if  the  stronger 
parent  should  not  control  the  weaker, 
or  tend  to  do  so,  along  all  lines  of  re¬ 
production  and  transmission  of  qualities. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  which  is  the  stronger 
or  more  vigorous,  since  most  domestic 
animals  are  kept  entirely  too  fat  for  the 
highest  physical  vigor,  therefore  the 
apparently  weaker  parent  is  often  the 
stronger. 

It  has  also  been  noticed  in  France  and 
in  the  Western  States,  that  where  large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  kept,  a  large 
majority  of  the  first  lambs  which  are 
dropped  are  males,  and  as  the  yeaning 
season  progresses,  the  sex  is  about 
evenly  divided.  During  the  last  of  the 
season,  a  majority  of  the  lambs  are 
ewes.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  explain 
that,  under  all  such  circumstances,  the 
male  is  put  in  a  high  condition  before  he 
is  turned  in  with  the  flock.  In  fact, 
every  effort  is  made  to  make  him,  by 
feeding  and  exercise,  strong  and  pre¬ 
potent.  Later,  after  he  is  weakened  by 
use,  the  females  are  relatively  stronger 
than  the  male. 

Some  years  since,  I  kept  500  ewes,  and 
some  of  my  neighbors  1,000  to  1,500,  and 
this  assertion  of  the  law,  that  the 
stronger  prevails  over  the  weaker  in  sex, 
as  well  as  in  other  things,  was  very 
marked  in  all  of  these  flocks.  Like  re¬ 
sults  have  been  reached  many  times 
with  large  flocks  of  sheep  in  France. 

Cornell  University.  i.  p.  bobebts. 


been  able  to  look  into  the  secret,  or 
understand  the  philosophy  of  sex  deter¬ 
mination.  I  have  had  very  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  cows  that  produced  heifers  nearly 
continuously,  and  cows  rather  delicate 
in  constitution  which  produced  male 
calves  nearly  continuously,  w.  d.  hoard. 

The  claim  made  by  breeders  that  the 
sex  is  determined  by  the  stronger  parent, 
was  believed  by  me  to  be  true  until  I 
had  positive  proofs  a  number  of  times  to 
the  contrary.  A  few  years  ago,  many 
theories  were  advanced,  and  swindlers 
in  some  cases  reaped  the  benefit  by  sell¬ 
ing  so-called  methods  by  which  any 
one  could  determine  the  sex  of  the  young 
animal  at  the  time  of  service.  These 
methods  have  been  experimented  with 
by  breeders  who,  I  know,  were  careful 
in  giving  them  every  chance  to  confirm 
such  theories.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  French  Government  caused  careful 
study  to  be  made,  and  the  result  was 
nothing  of  a  character  that  could  be 
positively  used.  From  my  observations, 
the  sexes,  year  after  year,  are  nearly 
equal  in  number.  Some  years,  there 
are  many  more  males  than  females,  but 
the  average  still  remains  the  same.  In 
reference  to  the  theory  that  the  weaker 
parent  determined  the  sex,  I  have  seen 
this  in  swine,  being  exactly  the  opposite, 
more  times  than  would  make  it  a  mere 
accident.  Nature  has,  evidently,  deter¬ 
mined  that  we  shall  not  know  her 
method.  Therefore,  I  put  no  reliance  on 
such  theories.  wilds  a.  seward. 

We  experimented  carefully  many 
years,  trying  all  the  methods  then  recom¬ 
mended,  to  control  the  sex  in  breeding, 
and  have  concluded  that  all  methods  so 
far  recommended  are  failures. 

New  York.  smiths  &  powell. 


I  am  satisfied  that  the  sex  will  more 
than  probably  be  that  of  the  stronger 
parent.  I  have  had  five  calves  since 
August  11,  sired  by  what  I  would  call 
“  a  runt  of  a  bull  ”  (a  son  of  Pedro,  sired 
when  he  was  16  years  old),  that  is  small 
and  delicately  built  and,  seemingly, 
physically  weak,  although  very  vigorous 
in  service.  Out  of  the  lot,  only  one  is  a 
bull,  the  dams  being  in  these  cases  the 
stronger  of  the  parents.  I  have  also 
Wine,  a  strong,  large  son  of  Ida’s  Stoke 
Pogis,  whose  calves  are  more  bulls  than 
heifers.  I  have  noticed  that  a  young 
cock  gets  more  roosters  than  pullets, 
and  that  an  old  cock  mated  to  strong, 
vigorous  hens,  will  give  a  majority  of 
females.  (Is  this  so,  poultry  breeders  ?) 

Pennsylvania.  r.  f.  shannon. 

Gave  Up  Experimenting. 

From  my  experience  and  observation, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  gov¬ 
erning  sex  are  entirely  beyond  the 
knowledge  or  control  of  man.  No  theory 
proves  true,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
be  a  certainty.  In  a  long  term  of  years, 
the  males  and  females  will  be  about 
equal,  varying  a  little,  one  year  with 
another.  Some  females  will  alternate 
male  and  female  with  great  regularity, 
regardless  of  the  bull ;  others  will, 
usually,  have  males,  while  others  still 
usually  have  females,  all  regardless  of 
the  bull.  Some  bulls  seem  to  sire  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  males,  and  others  females. 

I  gave  up  trying  to  control  sex,  several 
years  ago.  c.  M.  winslow. 

Vermont. 

Opposed  to  the  Theory. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  in  the  theory.  The  folly  of  all 
these  theories  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
theorizers  seem  to  think  that  mascu¬ 
linity  or  femininity  is  determined  by  one 
parent  alone.  They  carry  the  idea  that 
masculinity  is  determined  by  the  male 
parent,  and  femininity  by  the  female 
parent.  Where,  in  all  the  processes  of 
nature,  can  be  found  any  warrant  for 
such  assumptions  ?  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  just  as  confidently  claimed  that  the 
male  sex  is  determined  by  the  mother, 
and  the  female  by  the  father.  In  all  my 
study  and  experience,  I  have  never  yet 


Some  Interesting  Facts. 

I  have  been  on  a  silent,  earnest  hunt 
to  solve  this,  the  most  hidden  mystery  of 
reproduction,  for  more  than  20  years.  I 
hoped  that  I  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  tell  how  little  I  know,  until  I  had 
really  learned  more.  Breeders  could 
often  enhance  values  greatly  if  the  sex 
of  offspring  could  be  influenced  or  con¬ 
trolled.  I  have  carefully  tested  every 
theory  I  have  seen  advanced  in  this 
direction,  and  have  several  times 
thought,  after  trial,  that  I  had  really 
found  it  out.  The  result  of  trials  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  prove  the  theory,  but  con¬ 
tinued  tests  would,  in  all  instances, 
prove  only  its  fallacy. 

There  are  some  things  that  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  weakened  condition  of 
one  of  the  parents  has  an  influence  upon 
the  sex  of  the  offspring  amounting  to 
its  control,  in  a  majority  of  cases.  I 
will  not  claim  that  it  does,  but  in  this 
connection,  will  name  some  facts  as  they 
appear  in  my  experience  of  20  years. 

In  August,  1874,  I  bought  the,  then, 
two-year-old  son  of  Hambletonian  10, 
now  known  as  Haw  Patch  1140.  I  had 
one  stallion  at  that  time,  and  the  farm 
has  never  had  less  than  two  stallions 
upon  it  since,  and  much  of  the  time 
more.  Haw  Patch  got  two  foals  when 
he  was  two  years  old  ;  both  were  males. 
As  a  three-year-old,  two-thirds  of  his 
foals  were  males  and  the  same  at  four. 
As  a  five-year-old,  a  little  more  than 
half  were  females.  At  six  and  all  the 
years  that  followed  until  he  was  12, 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  were  females.  At 
13,  males  and  females  were  again  even, 
the  males  increasing  with  each  year 
until,  in  old  age,  I  find  nearly  all  males. 
This  has  been  the  result  with  every 
horse  I  have  handled. 

The  immature  colt  gets  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  males  ;  in  complete,  full  strength 
of  horsehood,  a  preponderance  of 
females.  When  the  vital  forces  begin 
to  wane,  when  nature  starts  down  the 
plane  on  the  shady  side,  the  lever  re¬ 
verses,  and  at  the  end,  we  are  again 
where  we  started.  The  weak,  old  sire, 
like  the  immature  colt,  has  a  large  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  male  offspring.  The  ex¬ 
act  reverse  seems  the  result  when  we 
take  the  female  ;  her  first  offspring,  if 


she  be  very  young  and  immature,  will 
be  female  in  a  majority  of  instances.  So, 
also,  will  the  last  of  her  colts,  if  she  be 
very  old.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that 
the  reason  the  produce  of  the  old  are,  in 
sex,  like  themselves  is  because  of  a  law 
of  nature  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
races.  It  does  look  that  way,  and  the 
same  law  of  nature  may  guard  her 
secrets  so  closely  as  to  prevent  man’s  in¬ 
terference,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  constant  association  of  the  parents 
would  seem  to  influence  sex.  Here  are 
the  cases  in  point :  Ten  mares  were 
allowed  to  run  during  the  entire  time 
where  they  could  come  to  the  stallion 
paddock  at  any  time.  The  paddock  was 
an  open  picket  fence  where  they  could 
see  and  commune  at  will.  Seven  of  these 
mares  had  female  foals,  and  all  looked 
very  like  the  sire,  seeming  to  partake 
more  largely  of  his  looks  and  actions 
than  other  foals  by  him.  Five  other 
mares  of  our  own,  bred  the  same  season, 
were  kept  on  a  farm  two  miles  away, 
and  brought  to  the  stallion  only  an 
stated  periods ;  four  of  the  mares  hat 
male  foals,  none  of  which  looked  as 
much  like  the  sire  as  the  foals  of  the 
mares  kept  with  him.  The  thread  is 
very  tangled.  Man  has  succeeded  in 
controlling  production  in  the  animal 
kingdom  most  effectually,  some  strange 
and  interesting  things  have  been  done 
in  that  way,  which  shows  conclusively 
that  man  is  nearly  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys.  w.  w.  LATTA. 

Indiana. 

“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.”  That  Is  the  way  with  a  Cold.  A  few  little 
doses  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  often  save  a 
long  sickness,  if  not  something  more  serious. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Aflv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

‘Caustic 


Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnre 


BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  ail  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTFbv 
OR  FIRINC  rmpoS?iblftonoduhhcaroFjemul 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
#1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.' 
THE  LAWRKNCE-WXLLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  Q. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouradd ress with 2cstainp  for illus. 
.Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  Ring  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Owcgo,  N.  V. 


LOTS  OF  EOOS 

when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cat  by  the 
Improved  '96 

MANN’S 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

t  he  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $6  and  lip.  C.  O.  D.  or  In/////, 

On  Trial.  Ciit’l’gyVee  if  you  jf 
name  this  paper.  \PA\1 

r.  V».  MANN  CO  .  fflillord.  Mass  w 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Succeeds  where  ulhers  full— cause  why? 
New  system  of  ventilation;  new  method 
f,  |  of  generating  moisture;  positive  action 
IBHTtti  ° *  sl' ' *  regulator.  Made  so  they  cannot  fail. 

Catalogue  for  6c.  in  stamps ;  worth  a  $ 
'~”DES  JIOINKS  I  NC.  CO.,  Box  !>0,  lies  JlnlVesli! 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Simple.  Perfect ,  Self- llegulat 
I  iny.  Thuusarids  In  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
Urst-eluss  llutclinr  made. 
CKO.  II.  ST  A  II L 
tolgi;  S.  6lh  Sf.  Quincy. HI. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

.  INCUBATOR 

^Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  scl f-rcguln  ti ng. 
I  ho  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchez 
,, Circulars  free. 
t«LO.  liltliil,  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


JERSEY  First-Class  Dairy  Stock. 

n  A  T’TT  U'  Registered  CALVES, 

.L-LiJli  BULLS  and  COWS. 

R  F  SHANNON  -I  907  Liberty  8t ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
ii.  1  »  uilHimuil,  )  Farm. Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.K 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  the  BOTTKR  FAT,  by  using  a  Bull 
Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


A  R  ARP.AIN-A  fine  butter-bred  J.  C.  C.  Cow,  three 
n  untiuniii  years  old;  one  eight-months’  old 
Heifer.  Are  all  right  every  way.  Come  and  see.  or 
write.  MRS.  C.  R.  GOPEY,  Kllenville,  N.  Y 


WOODLAND  FARM  X“?o?St4heep °' 

J.  E.  WING,  Manager,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


YORKSHIRES 


LARGE 
ENGLISH 

Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  young  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 


Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 


Pigs,  registered 

-  -  - - - -  and  eligible,  at 

prices  that  will  get  orders. 

FRANK  A.  VAN  NESS,  Baldwinsvllie,  N.  Y. 


RFRKRHIRF  piK8,  t0  each ;  six  weeks  old 
ULIIIVOllinL  American  Dominique  Cockerels,  $1 
Mothers— three  pullets— laid  60  eggs  In  31  days. 

J.  B.  MILLER.  Grantsville,  Md. 


Ref?.  Poland-C’hlnas, 
Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 
iChoice  Strains:  8-weekPlgs; 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
akin.  Send  your  address  for 

-T - 7™—  -  description  and  hard  times 

prices.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


YOU 

CAN 


MAKE  MONEY 


BY  BUYING 

Poland  -  China 

Pigs  OF  US.  Yours  truly,  for  BUSINESS. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  CHITTKNANGO,  N.  Y, 


Duroc-Jerseys  and  Poultry 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  New  Madison.O 


Cheshires 


—The  hog  for  early  maturity. 
Rapid  growth,  quality  of  llesh, 
„  ,  Kind  and  prolific  breeders. 

Selected  stock  of  the  best  strains. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


TRUE  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 


A  t  lowest 

—  —  _  _  _  _  ..  v  m  m  m  w  m  m  m  m  b  ^  |)  T  I  C  G  S 

ever  asked.  I  am  the  only  Breeder  with  enough  faith 
in  the  quality  of  his  stock  to  guarantee  to  refund 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected.  G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa 


Cheshires  pairs  not  akin.  Most  reg¬ 
istered  stock  and  premiums  of  any  one  in  this  county. 
G.  H.  STEARNS,  Peru,  Clinton  County.  N.  Y. 


—Service  boars,  sows  bred  and 


Cheshires  ready  to  breed:  young  pigs  in  pairs 

not  akin.  W.E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,N.Y 


DECK?  COD  ADC  selected  and  ground  espe- 
DCbl  wUnMlv  cially  for  Poultry  and  Pigs. 
The  great  egg  and  growth-producer.  $2  per  100  lbs. 
BROOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  TRY  OURS.  Only  $1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS., 

Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Ruche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running, dur¬ 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
<>  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
No.  10,  $6.75;  No.  9,  $7  90; 
No.  8.  $9.60;  No.  3.  $10:  No.4, 
$18;  No.  2.  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


:  . . . it 

jNEVER  BEATKNE 

in  all  the  many  shows  inC 
which  it  has  participated.  ; 
there  must  be  something 
in  the  superiority  claims  of  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 
3,  matic.  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the 
Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to 
.  the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  for  it. 

:  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  OUINCY.  ILLS 

31a  ■  ■  .  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  I  I  rri  1 1  I  I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  K  1  ,  Jf  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  j  I 


j  BE  SURE  AND  WORK  TH E  HORSE  siloul<?ers  witli  Bickmore’s 

*  H  -ITT-y  *i  1  *■■■■  |  ,  ■  ■  I  I  I  — .Call  Cure.  For  collar  A  bar- ' 

J  '.\ess  Galls,  Guts,  scratches,  Grease  Her  I  amt  Speed  Cracks.  \S  e  guarantee  a  cure  under  those  conditions  , 
j  Equally  good  for  Chapped  or  Cracked  Teats  oil  cows.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  not  there  send  10c  for  trial ! 
2  ^jG^hLecureoneliorse.  BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.  Box  709,  OLD  TOWN  ME  > 

■  ♦****♦*♦**  *  *  ¥»  vwv  tw*  vwv  vvVya 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF  A 

- - - - -  REAM. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers.  Philadelphia, _ Pa. 


FREE 
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Humorous. 

The  bard  who  wished  to  see  himself 
As  others  saw  ’tis  plain 
Had  never  been  a  nominee 
An  office  for  to  gain.  — Uetroit  News. 

Miss  Vassaii  :  “  Are  you  fond  of  Hor¬ 
ace  ?  ”  Miss  Abat  War  (from  Chicago) : 
“  Yes,  indeed.  He  never  said  a  better 
thing  than,  “Go  West,  young  man.” — 
Life. 

Little  Boy  :  “  The  preacher  says 

there  is  no  marryin’  in  heaven.”  Little 
Girl:  “Of  course  not.  There  wouldn’t 
be  enough  men  to  go  around.” — North 
Lacrosse  Argus. 

Mother  :  “  I  gave  you  a  penny  yester¬ 
day  to  be  good,  and  to-day  you  are  just 
as  bad  as  can  be.”  Willie:  “  Yes  ;  I’m 
trying  to  show  that  you  got  your 
money’s  worth  yesterday.” — Modes  and 
Fabrics. 

A  young  man  took  his  watch  to  a 
jeweler  and  asked  the  reason  of  its  stop¬ 
ping.  “  Well,”  said  the  jeweler,  “  there 
is  a  bedbug  in  it.”  “  Why,  how  could  a 
bedbug  get  in  a  watch?”  “Easily 
enough,”  said  the  jeweler.  “  It  went  in 
between  the  ticks.” — Credit  Lost. 

Bildad  Jones  :  “  Father,  kin  I  go 
down  cellar  an’  git  some  apples  ter 
eat?”  Farmer  Jones:  “Yes,  Bildad; 
but  see  ye  sort  ’em  all  over  fust,  an’ 
don’t  pick  out  none  but  th’  bad  ones.” 
Bildad  :  “  But  s’pose  thar  ain’t  no  bad 
ones,  dad?”  Farmer  Jones:  “Then 
ye’ll  hev  ter  wait  till  they  gits  bad, 
Bildad.  We  can’t  afford  ter  be  eatin’ 
good,  sound  apples  thet’s  wuth  a  dollar 
a  bushel.” — Judge. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  principal  of  the  young 
ladies’  seminary  to  the  proud  parent, 
“you  ought  to  be  very  happy,  my  dear 
sir,  to  be  the  father  of  so  large  a  family, 
all  the  members  of  which  appear  to  be 
so  devoted  to  one  another.”  “  Large 
family  !  Devoted  !  What  on  earth  do 
you  mean,  ma’am?”  “Why,  yes,  in¬ 
deed,”  said  the  principal,  beaming 
through  her  glasses.  “No  less  than 
eleven  of  Gussie’s  brothers  have  been 
here  this  winter  to  take  her  out  riding, 
and  she  tells  me  she  expects  the  tall  one 
with  blue  eyes  again  to-morrow.”— Credit 
Lost. 

A  GOOD-LOOKING,  well-to-do  bachelor 
was  being  teased  by  the  young  ladies  of 
a  club  for  not  being  married.  He  said, 
“I’ll  marry  the  one  of  you  whom,  on  a 
secret  vote,  you  select  to  be  my  wife. 
There  were  nine  members  of  the  club. 
Each  girl  went  into  a  corner  and  used 
great  caution  in  preparing  her  ballot 
and  disguising  her  handwriting.  The 
result  of  the  vote  was  that  there  were 
nine  votes,  each  girl  receiving  one.  The 
man  remains  a  bachelor,  the  club  is 
broken  up,  and  the  girls  are  mortal 
enemies,  united  in  the  one  determina¬ 
tion  that  they  will  not  speak  to  the  man 
again. — Modes  and  Fabrics. 
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Comes  Every  Week. 


The  YOUTH  S 

Companion 

The  Companion  of  the  Whole  Family. 

The  list  of  those  who  will  contribute  to  The  Youth’s  Companion 
during  the  coming  year  is,  as  usual,  long  and  brilliant.  It  includes 
not  only  popular  writers  of  fiction,  but  also  some  of  the  most 
eminent  naval  officers,  travellers  and  explorers,  men  of  science 
and  statesmen. 

Life  and  Work  at  Washington. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister  he  contributed  to  The  Companion,  as  did  Mr.  Blaine  when  Secretary  of  State. 
All  the  members  of  the  present  American  Cabinet  but  three,  have  written  for  its  columns.  During  the  coming  year  the 
following  features  of  national  work  will  be  described  by  members  of  the  national  government : 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE,  HON.  WM.  L.  WILSON,  Postmaster-Gen'l. 
BUILDING  A  WAR-SHIP,  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Secretary  Navy. 

WHAT  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  DOES,  Hon.  JUDSON  HARMON. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SENATOR,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  CONGRESSMAN,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 


National  Capitol,  Washington. 


For  Ambitious  Boys. 

THE  HABIT  OF  THRIFT,  Andrew  Carnegie. 
BECOMING  A  DOCTOR,  Dr.  Austin  Flint. 

HOW  LINCOLN  EDUCATED  HIMSELF, 

Jesse  W.  Weik. 

FORESTRY  AS  A  PROFESSION,  Gifford  Pinchot. 
THE  LARGEST  SALARIES,  Carroll  D.  Wright. 


For  Ambitious  Girls. 

TRAINING  THE  VOICE,  Madame  Lillian  Nordica. 

A  GIRL  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS, 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

NURSING  AS  A  CAREER,  Dr.  W.  L.  Love. 
MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS,  Elizabeth  Bisland. 
FLOWER-GROWING  FOR  PROFIT.  Rene  Bache. 


Popular  Writers  for  1897. 

In  addition  to  twenty-five  staff  writers,  The  Companion  Contributors  include  not  only  the  most  popular  writers 
fiction,  but  some  of  the  most  eminent  Statesmen,  Scientists,  Travellers  and  Musicians. 


of 


Ian  Maclaren. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

Hall  Caine. 

Stephen  Crane. 

Frank  R.  Stockton. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


Geo.  W.  Smalley. 

Harold  Frederic. 

Hamlin  Garland. 

Max  O’Rell. 

W.  Clark  Russell. 

Lieut,  R.  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N. 


Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint. 


The  Marquis  of  Lome. 
Lady  Jeune. 

Lady  Harcourt. 

Miss  Alice  Longfellow. 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D. 


And  more  than  one  hundred  other  eminent  men  and  women. 


The  Companion  also  announces  for  1897,  Four  Absorbing  Serials,  Stories  of  Adventure  on  Land  and  Sea,  Stories  for 
Boys,  Stories  for  Girls,  Reporters’  Stories,  Doctors’  Stories,  Lawyers’  Stories,  Stories  for  Everybody  —  all  profusely 
illustrated  by  popular  artists.  Six  Double  Holiday  Numbers.  More  than  two  thousand  Articles  of  Miscellany  —  Anecdote, 
Ilumor,  Travel,  etc.,  with  Fascinating  Children’s  Page  every  week.  Timely  Editorials,  the  “Current  Events,”  the 
“  Current  Topics”  and  “  Nature  and  Science  ”  Departments  give  much  valuable  information  every  week. 

700  Large  Pages  in  Each  Volume  — 52  Weeks  for  $1.75  — Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 


New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  once  with 
name  and  address  and  $1.75  will  receive  : 

FREE  — The  Youth’s  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  subscrip- 

tion  is  received  till  January  1,  1897;  j  ^ 

FREE— Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Double  Numbers; 

FREE— The  Companion’s  4-page  Folding  Calendar  for  1897,  Litho¬ 
graphed  in  Twelve  Beautiful  Colors.  The  most  artistic  and 
expensive  color  production  The  Companion  has  ever  offered; 

And  The  Companion  Fifty-two  weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1898. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Special  to  Readers 


THE  GREAT 
31  and  33  Yesev  St..  N. 


of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

S  nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  'A  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  imported.  Good  Teas 
andColTees,  25c.  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 

AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
y.  1\  O.  Box  289 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION. 


rAMn  4  \TTA\T  to  1897>  including  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New-  Year’s  Double  Numbers  for  two 

LUMP  ANION  tiif  mm] 

artistic  and  expensive  color-production  the  COMPANION  has  ever  offered),  and  A  IlUllilD 

both  papers  for  one  year  for  only  $2.75,  if  you  are  now  taking  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  or  for  $2.25  for  new  subscribers  for  YOUTH’S  COMPANION. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse. N.Y 


THE  FAROUHAR 

SAW  MILL 


PORTABLE,  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 
Engines  and  boilers  a  specialty.  Send  lor  catalogue  to 

A.  B.  BAItyUHAll  CO.,  IA«I., YORK,  PA. 


KEMP’S 

Manure  Spreader.^ 

15  Years  on  the  Market. 

Improved  for  18' 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quan'  to 
the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  ban'  >rk, 
oven  if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what  ma¬ 
chine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sen*  any 
responsible  party  subject  to  approva^A  no  will 
furnish  satisfactory  references  or  *<?.ting  of 
responsibility.  Z  ff"  Illustrated  cato  <v_  e  f  ree. 
Largest  and  Oldest  Manufacl  YT-jrs 

of  Manure  Spreaders  in  tlie  World. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  38,  8YRACU8K,  N.  Y. 


EASILY  MADE  star  hame  fastener  CO.  CHICAGO,  ill 


400  DO  YOU  WANT  A  JOB  send 


The  Charter  Casoline  Engine 


is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


M  anufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe.  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors.  Fire 
Brick.  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Roseudale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &c. 


.LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH’Y 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  it?  , 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE.  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS.Mi^, 
AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  OAL  LAS.T  EX 


Vol.  LV.  No.  2444. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  28,  1896. 


SI  .00  PER  YEAR. 


LEARN  TO  USE  GOOD  TOOLS. 

THE  HANDY  PART  OF  AN  EDUCATION. 

Turn  Time  Into  Money. 

A  young  man  just  starting  for  himself  in  farming, 
gardening  or  fruit  growing,  should  he  so  educated 
that  no  matter  what  variety  of  work  in  the  many  de¬ 
partments  of  labor  arises,  he  may  say  to  himself,  “  A 
dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned,”  and  at  once  pull  off 
his  coat  and  go  at  it.  There  are  so  many  ways  of 
making  money  by  saving  it,  that  he  will  find  that 
almost  every  day  of  the  year  his  many-sided  knowl¬ 
edge  saves  him  more  or  less  money.  In  the  first  place, 
he  should  strive  for,  at  least,  a  good  common  school 
education  ;  and  the  more  he  adds  to  this,  the  better 
able  will  he  be  to  “box 
with  the  world,  bare¬ 
handed  ”. 

One  thing  a  boy  should 
understand  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  tools  on  the  farm 
is  not  to  be  surpassed  as  a 
money  saver  by  any  other 
single  branch  of  his  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  a  single 
boy,  I  dare  say,  who  has 
not,  ever  since  he  was  a 
little  “codger”  in  knee 
pants  and  copper-toed 
boots,  now  and  then  looked 
with  longing  eyes  at  the 
bright,  carpenters’  tools 
arranged  in  the  window  of 
some  hardware  store,  or 
perhaps  (but  seldom  is  it 
the  case),  in  his  father’s 
tool  chest  at  home.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  latter  to  be  the 
case,  and  our  boy  wanted  a 
tool  or  tools  to  make  some 
little  contrivance  that  his 
boyish  mind  had  conceived, 
a  toy  gun,  a  sled,  a  saw¬ 
mill  or  a  “  young  boot- 
jack  ”  to  pull  off  those  little 
boots,  and  his  father  denies 
him  their  use,  is  not  that 
father  depriving  his  little 
one  of  a  source  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  would  go  to  make 
up  the  ideal  farmer  boy  in 
a  few  years?  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  same 
father  would  give  this  same 
little  fellow  a  sound  whip¬ 
ping  if  he  refused  to  go  to 
school.  Isn’t  there  some¬ 
thing  that  reminds  you  of 
inconsistency  in  this  kind 
of  paternal  solicitude  0 
What  if  he  were  to  dull  a 

hatchet  or  unintentionally  “saw  into  a  nail”?  the 
father  should  be  thankful  that  his  boy  has  developed 
a  disposition  to  manufacture  his  own  little  contriv¬ 
ances,  and  grind  the  hatchet,  and  file  the  saw,  with  a 
“grin  and  a  whistle  ”,  and  bid  the  little  man  try  it 
again,  only  to  be  as  careful  as  he  can  hereafter.  There 
would  be  just  as  much  kindness  in  withholding  from 
him  his  slate  and  arithmetic  if  he  had  accidentally  torn 
one  of  its  leaves,  as  to  forbid  the  use  of  tools  as  the 
result  of  an  occasional  nick,  providing  he  is  old  enough 
to  use  them  with  any  degree  of  effectiveness. 

A  man  who  cannot  use  even  the  most  common  tools 
to  advantage,  is  certainly  a  burden  to  himself,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  is  not  financially  able  to  hire  a  carpenter 
at  any  time.  How  about  having  to  procure  help  when 


the  farm  sled  has  to  be  shod  ?  How  about  engaging 
help  to  cut  an  opening  in  an  outbuilding  large  enough 
for  a  half-sash  window  ?  How  about  a  man  walking 
one-half  mile  to  a  blacksmith  shop,  carrying  with 
him  a  piece  of  board  which  he  wished  squared  and 
sawed  off  at  one  end  ?  This  man  had  no  saw,  he  said. 
These  are  actual  occurrences,  and  well  illustrate  the 
disadvantage  under  which  a  man  may  labor  when  the 
mechanical  “  lobe  ”  of  his  education,  as  a  farmer,  is 
undeveloped. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  thrifty  farmer,  whose 
fine  home  I  pass  every  time  I  go  to  the  city,  who  has 
really  built  from  the  “  ground  up  ”,  himself.  His 
large  barn,  cattlehouse,  sheephouse,  wagon  and  car¬ 
riage  houses,  springhouse,  etc.,  are  all  the  work  of  his 


IT  NEVER  RAINS  BUT  HE  PORES  OVER  THE  R.  N.-Y.  Fig.  253. 


own  hands.  Is  he  too  stingy  to  hire  a  carpenter  ?  do 
you  ask  ?  No  indeed  !  That  is  far  from  the  true 
cause.  It  is  because  he  educated  himself  for  a  thorough 
farmer  ;  and  by  being  able  to  do  just  as  good  work  as 
any  carpenter,  he  saved  enough  to  purchase  all  that 
modern  farm  machinery  which  may  be  seen  safely 
housed  in  these  same  buildings.  He  did  his  building 
at  odd  times  when  he  could  do  little  else.  His  farm, 
in  every  department,  shows  the  result  of  careful  train¬ 
ing  and  practical  common  sense  ;  and  as  a  result,  he 
has  a  model  country  home. 

Another  instance,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  use  tools  on  the  farm,  is  one 
in  which  I  have  experienced  the  direct  benefits  my¬ 
self.  Having  married  and  starte  d  out  for  myself  seven 


years  ago,  when  I  was  only  20  years  old,  I  had  to  build 
from  the  “ground  up”,  also.  I  hired  the  services  of 
two  carpenters  to  build  our  dwelling,  but  before  they 
were  done,  they  left  my  work  and  went  to  another 
place  to  build  a  house  they  had  promised  to  have  done 
by  a  certain  time.  This  left  our  house  unfinished, 
and  they  did  not  know  when  they  could  be  back.  I 
at  once  bought  the  necessary  tools  and  made  my  de¬ 
but  by  finishing  the  job  myself,  which  consisted  of 
almost  the  entire  inside  woodwork.  I  have  not  had  a 
carpenter  on  the  place  since  then.  I  built  a  poultry- 
house,  woodshed,  berry-packing  house,  springhouse 
and  workshop  combined,  and  also  a  barn  and  fruit 
cellar  combined.  I  planned  to  have  the  last  as  handy 
as  I  could  make  it.  Neighbors  pronounce  it  the  most 

complete  little  barn  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  cellar 
is  entered  by  a  small  but 
efficient  elevator  which 
makes  the  storing  away  of 
barrels  or  crates  of  apples 
and  potatoes,  etc.,  almost 
as  good  as  play.  In  ex¬ 
cavating  for  the  cellar,  I 
struck  a  good  vein  of  pure, 
soft  water.  By  sinking  a 
large,  18-inch  sewer  tile 
down  until  the  top  was 
level  with  the  tile  drain  of 
the  cellar,  I  have  a  fine 
spring  in  one  corner  of  the 
cellar.  The  water  is  car¬ 
ried  directly  to  the  feed- 
room  above  by  a  pump, 
making  one  more  valuable 
convenience  than  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  have. 

Besides  the  work  done  on 
our  dwelling,  I  saved  in 
four  years,  by  a  careful  and 
sufficiently  low  estimate, 
the  neat  little  sum  of 
$91.50;  this  is  exclusive  of 
the  thousand  and  one  little 
odd  jobs  that  are  always  to 
be  found  to  do  if  one  looks 
for  them.  Boys,  it  does 
pay  !  And  the  desire  for 
tools  and  the  making  of 
little  contrivances  when 
you  are  young,  “just  for 
fun  ”,  only  fits  you  for  more 
prosperous  men  when  you 
grow  up.  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  learned  to  use 
tools,  as  my  father  kindly 
allowed  me  the  use  of  all 
that  he  had,  whenever  I 
wanted  them.  It  is  to  him 
I  feel  that  I  should  give 
all  the  credit. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  a 
little  shop  on  the  farm.  The  ability  to  use  saw,  ham¬ 
mer  and  plane  to  advantage,  is  like  putting  a  sixth 
finger  on  a  boy’s  hand.  And  don’t  forget  that  books 
are  also  tools  !  So  are  papers  and  magazines — that 
is,  those  that  aim  at  high  standards.  The  man  shown 
in  the  picture  on  this  page  is  in  his  mental  shop.  It 
is  a  rainy  day  but,  with  his  books  and  papers  around 
him,  he  is  forming  plans  and  oiling  up  the  “  think 
works,”  so  that  the  hour  spent  in  the  shop  will  be 
more  useful  than  ever.  A  “  reading  habit”  is  a  most 
useful  thing  for  a  boy  if  he  be  only  directed  so  that 
he  will  select  useful  reading.  Reading  bad  books  or 
papers  is  far  worse  than  nicking  a  hatchet  or  “saw¬ 
ing  into  a  nail.” 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Burning  Corn  in  Nebraska. — In  this  part  of  the 
State,  very  little  coal  is  burned  by  the  farmers  ;  it 
sells  from  $5.50  to  $7  for  soft  coal,  and  $12  for  hard 
coal.  Cobs,  willow  brush  and  cow  chips  are  the  fuel 
usually  used.  When  corn,  as  at  present,  is  worth 
only  from  10  to  12%  cents  per  bushel,  it  is  used  during 
very  cold  weather,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  coal;  it  makes 
a  very  hot  fire,  and  lasts  fairly  well.  Although  I  live 
in  town,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail¬ 
road,  I  have  burned  some  corn  because  I  could  buy  it 
cheaper  than  I  could  buy  coal.  k.  o.  b. 

Overton,  Neb. 

Feeding  Steers  in  Wisconsin. — Prof.  IleDry,  of 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  had  a  report  about 
seven  years  ago  about  keeping  dishorned  steers  loose, 
and  said  that  they  did  fully  as  well  as  the  stall-fed 
steers.  At  that  time,  the  wolves  were  killing  our 
sheep,  so  we  had  to  sell  them.  Next,  we  fed  three 
yearling  steers  in  a  small  shed  on  tame  hay  all  win¬ 
ter  ;  they  were  as  good  in  the  spring  as  the  ones  we 
fed  meal  and  hay,  and  stanchioned  every  night  all 
winter.  Having  a  farm  of  150  acres,  that  spring  we 
built  an  addition  to  the  barn,  with  a  basement  16x32 
feet,  and  pinned  the  stanchions  half  open.  At  the 
same  time,  we  formed  a  plan  to  buy  good  steers  as 
young  as  we  could  after  they  were  weaned  from  milk, 
takeoff  the  horns  just  after  fly  time,  every  fall,  and 
sell  them  when  worth  not  less  than  $25  each.  We 
have  had  nearly  a  carload  every  spring,  that  sold 
readily  ;  twice  they  were  contracted  two  months 
before  delivery.  Surely,  they  pay  for  the  feed  and 
taxes,  and  make  manure  enough  to  more  than  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  small  amount  of  land  tilled. 
The  feed  used  has  been  early  cut,  tame  hay  mostly. 
This  winter,  grain  is  so  cheap,  that  more  is  to  be  fed. 
Health  permitting,  I  see  no  reason  for  a  change. 

Elkhorn,  Wis.  s.  d.  h. 

A  Grafting  Machine. 

The  grafting  machine  ranks  in  the  same  class  with 
the  milking  machine,  just  one  class  below  aerial 
navigation  and  rainmaking,  and  two  classes  below 
perpetual  motion.  Various  devices  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  from  time  to  time,  for  substituting  mechanical 
exactness  for  the  manual  skill  required  in  making  a 
good  graft ;  but  most  of  these  contrivances  have  been 
so  bulky  or  bunglesome  that  they  have  made  no 
progress  in  popular  favor.  What  seems  to  be  a  real 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  grafting  machine  is 
marked  by  the  announcement  of  M.  Pi  adines’s  machine 
in  the  1b95  volume  of  Revue  Horticole — see  Fig.  254. 
This  new  machine  is  light,  convenient  and  manage¬ 
able.  It  weighs  about  14  ounces,  or  only  a  little 
more  than  a  pair  of  common  pruning  shears.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  Wiss  No.  3  pruner,  has  quite  a 
family  resemblance  to  grape  shears  in  general,  and  is 
almost  as  easy  of  manipulation. 

We  have  made  a  trial  of  this  interesting  tool  merely 
in  an  experimental  way.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
use  it  on  a  large  scale.  In  fact,  our  results  thus  far 
would  not  encourage  us  to  hope  for  its  success  in  ex¬ 
tensive  operations.  The  first  oblique  cut,  as  it  is 
made  in  the  whip  graft,  the  splice  graft  and  in  some 
other  methods,  is  easily,  quickly  and  accurately  made 
with  this  machine.  If  evenness  and  accuracy  were  a 
special  consideration,  and  one  had  some  hard-wooded 
stock  to  handle,  the  Pradines  grafter  would,  probably, 
be  quite  useful.  For  cutting  the  tongue,  however,  in 
the  ordinary  whip  graft,  it  is  not  a  success  as  at 
present  constructed.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
modification  might  enable  it  to  do  this  part  of  the 
work  also.  The  tool  was  originally  designed  for 
grafting  grape  vines  in  the  vineyard  ;  and  here,  upon 
stocks  in  place,  it  will,  doubtless,  cut  the  tongue  to 
one’s  entire  satisfaction.  In  such  places,  a  tongue  is 
peculiarly  hard  to  make  with  a  knife.  On  the  whole, 

I  would  say  that,  for  this  country,  it  is  a  pointed  sug¬ 
gestion,  rather  than  a  practical  success.  It  is  made 
only  in  France.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

“Sales  Days ”  for  Country  Produce, 

I  take  pleasure  in  reading  the  views  upon  sales  of 
farmers’  produce  and  the  attention  given  to  the 
middleman.  The  idea  of  selling  direct  to  consumers 
is  right,  but  there  are  few,  compared  to  all,  who  are 
so  situated  that  they  can  do  so  ;  the  great  mass  must, 
in  the  country,  sell  to  the  country  buyer,  and  in  the 
main,  they  do  better  than  they  can  in  any  other  way. 
As  a  rule,  the  country  buyer  pays  all  he  can  afford, 
and  often  much  more.  Competition  and  ambition  to 
buy,  and  often  mistaken  ideas  of  what  the  market  is 
or  is  to  be,  induce  him  to  pay  more  than  he  can  afford. 

But  of  all  ways,  the  most  hazardous  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  method  of  disposing  of  goods  by  country 
buyers  or  farmers,  particularly  the  farmers,  is  to 
send  the  produce  to  a  city  commissionman  to  be 


sold.  In  this  way,  the  goods  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  those  whose  chief  interest  is  in  getting 
their  commissions,  and  the  chances  are  by  many 
odds  that  the  returns  will  be  much  less  than  the 
goods  could  have  been  sold  for  at  home,  for  it  is 
a  peculiar  condition  that,  almost  invariably,  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  always  down  just  the  day  the  goods  are 
sold,  and  just  as  surely  the  shipper  is  informed  that 
prices  will  be  better  next  week. 

Market  quotations  are  but  a  small  guide  to  the 
price  the  shipper  will  get.  It  will  be  found,  more 
often  at  the  lowest  or  near  it,  than  at  intermediate 
or  higher.  Another  thing;  did  any  farmer  ever  send 
to  a  commissionman  any  produce  that  proved  of  good 
quality,  that  the  report  was  not  nearly  always  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  goods  were  of  poor  quality,  or  in  bad 
condition  ?  Something  is  always  wrong.  Seldom 
are  quality  and  condition  right.  The  standard  of  re¬ 
quirement  for  city  markets  for  produce,  is  higher 
than  the  ability  of  the  farmer,  on  the  average,  is  able 
to  secure.  If  the  change  could  be  made,  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  city  dealers  had  to  buy  all  their 
goods  in  the  country.  If  all  country  produce  could 
be  sold  at  home,  it  would,  in  the  end,  I  believe,  be 
more  satisfactory  to  seller  and  buyer,  and  far  less  loss 
to  farmers,  for  if  city  dealers  owned  the  goods,  they 
would  not  sell  at  a  loss,  as  so  much  of  farm  produce 
is,  with  present  methods.  Sales  days  for  cheese  and 
butter  are  established  in  Utica  and  Little  Falls.  Why 
could  not  every  county  have  sales  days  for  all  kinds 
of  produce,  and  meet  city  buyers  there  ?  Most  milk 
is  so  sold,  why  not  all  other  produce  ?  c.  o.  n. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

Colorado  Second-Crop  Strawberries. 

Second-crop  strawberries  are  found  in  the  West,  in 
nearly  every  strawberry  plantation,  but  owing  to  the 
limited  quantity  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  very 
few  growers  have  been  enabled  to  market  any. 


A  FRENCH  “GRAFTING  MACHINE.”  Fig.  254. 

Mr.  Page  and  myself  of  the  Grand  Valley,  are  the 
only  growers  marketing  fall  berries,  Mr.  Page  having 
marketed,  one  fall,  six  cases  ;  this  I  believe  was  three 
years  ago.  To  raise  second-crop  strawberries  in  pay¬ 
ing  quantities,  the  grower  must  be  enabled  to  control 
the  moisture  ;  he  must  also  grow  his  stock  plants 
different  from  the  method  now  in  vogue  in  growing 
spring  berries.  It  is  true  that  it  requires  more  labor 
and  pains  to  raise  fall  berries,  but  the  high  price 
obtained  makes  this  crop  more  remunerative  than 
June  berries. 

All  varieties  will  not  produce  second-crop  berries, 
no  matter  how  treated ;  this  includes  all  of  the 
pistillates,  and  the  majority  of  the  staminates.  Those 
which  produce  more  or  less  second-crop  berries  in  a 
natural  way,  in  the  West,  are  Beder  Wood,  Jessie, 
Enhance,  Parker  Earle,  Crawford,  Jucunda  Im¬ 
proved,  and  Leader  ;  but  after  a  thorough  trial  of 
all  of  these  except  Jucunda  Improved,  I  have  settled 
on  Jessie  and  Parker  Earle  as  the  most  profitable  for 
second-crop  forcing.  By  having  the  right  place,  and 
control  of  both  heat  and  moisture,  I  am  enabled  to  ob¬ 
tain,  besides  the  second  crop,  one  early  spring  crop 
from  my  Parker  Earles,  the  only  variety  that  will  do 
this,  speaking  from  one  season’s  trial.  I  have,  for 
years,  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  mention  this  variety, 
called  this  its  home,  having  always  been  enthusiastic 
over  it  since  1892,  the  first  time  it  fruited  with  me. 
But  since  discovering  its  two-crop  tendencies,  I  am 
more  pleased  with  it  than  ever,  and  must  truly  say 
that  this  variety  is  yet  a  stranger,  its  good  qualities 
being  not  yet  known,  although  grown  more  or  less 
throughout  the  country  for  a  half  dozen  years  or  more. 

The  time  when  Mr.  Crawford’s  prediction  will  come 
true,  is  not  far  distant,  that  is  when  we  have  ripe 
strawberries  every  month  during  the  summer.  We 
have  now  picked  ripe  ones  every  month  from  April 
to  November,  except  August,  but  this  gap  will  be 
filled  up  another  season.  I  go  friend  Crawford  one 
better,  by  predicting  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
strawberry  specialist  will  market  ripe  berries  every 
month  in  the  year,  just  the  same  as  the  apple  grower 
is  doing  now.  g.  w.  hoover. 

Colorado. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 

HOW  TO  HELP  SOLVE  IT. 

Why  is  it  that  farmers  do  not  show  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  educational  matters  ?  Occasionally  one 
writes  for  some  agricultural  paper  on  country  schools, 
and  there  is  much  usually  to  commend  in  these 
articles,  but  the  writers  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
familiar  with  the  educational  world.  They  have  seen 
country  schools,  but  have  not  read  educational  papers, 
and  are  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  outside  their 
own  observation.  The  country  school  problem  is  not 
being  ignored  by  educators.  The  great  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  with  its  thousands  of  members, 
comprising  the  best  teachers  of  all  kinds  of  schools, 
has  taken  up  the  rural  school  question,  and  next 
summer  at  the  annual  meeting,  a  committee  of  ex¬ 
perts  will  report  on  the  matter.  Last  summer  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  talent  to  this  branch  of  school  work. 
There  is  more  interest  in  the  subject  among  prom¬ 
inent  men  and  women  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  hardest  knots  in  the  rural  school  problem 
is  how  to  get  money.  A  great  many  country  districts 
are  now  taxed  to  their  utmost.  Many  of  them  need 
more  money  in  order  to  have  better  schools,  and  there 
is  just  one  way  to  get  the  money,  and  that  is  to  have 
the  State  provide  it.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known 
that  the  State  of  California  supports  all  her  schools 
from  the  State  fund.  You  can  see  at  once  what  a 
power  for  good  that  provision  is  to  the  rural  schools. 
The  smallest  farm  district  school  stands  on  a  level 
with  the  great  city  schools.  Let  farmers  mark  this 
well  that  the  larger  the  territory  from  which  school 
moneys  are  drawn,  the  better  for  the  country  schools. 
The  little  districts  which  have  to  bear  heavy  burdens 
of  taxation  for  the  support  of  very  poor  schools, 
ought  to  be  abolished  and  the  town  system  substi¬ 
tuted.  Then  the  whole  town,  at  least,  is  taxed  for 
all  the  schools,  unless  some  wretched  law  is  concocted 
like  the  incorporated  district  system,  which  lets  the 
villages  raise  school  taxes  anJ  maintain  schools  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  farming  part  of  the  towns.  Farmers 
should  work  in  State  legislatures  with  this  in  view  : 
the  town  system  instead  of  the  district  system,  and 
large  areas  taxed  for  schools.  Then  in  addition  to 
this,  they  should  seek  to  have  expert  supervision, 
with  the  salaries  of  the  supervisors  paid  by  the  State. 

We  cannot  have  good  rural  schools  without  good 
teachers,  and  we  can  find  no  easier  way  to  secure 
both  good  teachers  and  good  schools  than  by  having 
superintendents  or  supervisors  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  their  business  to  watch  over  the  schools.  The 
great  success  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  she  employs  competent  supervisors 
for  her  schools.  A  town  is  ordinarily  too  small  for 
one  person  to  supervise,  a  county  too  large.  The 
happy  mean  is  when  two  or  more  towns  unite  so  as  to 
employ  a  supervisor  for  each  40  to  50  or  more  schools. 
The  girls  who  go  into  country  schools  to  teach  need 
help  in  many  ways.  A  teacher  has  many  difficulties, 
and  not  the  least  often  is  lack  of  sympathy,  of  good 
counsel,  of  words  of  encouragement.  There  are 
plenty  to  find  fault,  very  few  to  give  wise  criticism 
and  advice.  This  is  the  work  of  the  supervisor,  who 
should  know  what  good  teaching  is,  and  how  to  help 
the  teachers  to  do  their  best  for  the  schools.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  paid  out  for  schools  which  ac¬ 
complish  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  really  educat¬ 
ing  the  children.  The  gentle  village  girl  teacher  gets 
on  quite  well  with  the  little  ones  in  the  summer 
terms,  but  when  the  big  boys  come  in  in  the  winter, 
with  no  idea  of  the  value  of  education,  bent  only  on 
having  a  good  time,  tormenting  the  life  out  of  the 
teacher  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  that  is  where  a 
strong  arm  is  needed.  Country  communities  do  not 
realize  the  value  of  good  schools,  do  not  know  how 
to  secure  them  by  firmness  with  their  own  children, 
or  by  doing  that  which  makes  for  peace  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  One  work  of  the  supervisor  is  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  towns  and  communities  in  education, 
help  to  develop  the  school  spirit,  and  tone  up  people 
in  their  ideas  of  what  a  good  school  is. 

But  education  is  not  everything  ;  the  education  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  schools  is  much  criticised  in  the  farm 
papers,  and,  perhaps,  justly.  To  me,  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  farm  life  is  the  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  when  farmers’  children  get  old  enough  to  go 
to  a  high  school,  they  must  leave  home  at  great 
expense,  and  too  often  go  where  they  are  educated 
away  from  the  farm.  The  farmer  desires  to  have  his 
children  well  educated,  he  is  willing  to  lose  their 
help  just  when  they  get  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  ; 
if  he  is  at  all  well-to-do,  he  will  gladly  give  the 
money  for  their  higher  schooling.  But  the  high 
schools  and  academies  are  nearly  all  in  large  towns 
and  cities,  and  it  often  results  in  leading  the  young 
away  from  the  farm.  With  the  town  system  and  a 
high  school  in  every  town,  many  of  these  difficulties 
are  met.  The  young  people  can  board  at  home,  drive 
to  school,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  is  no  more  for  the 
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high  school  than  the  common  school,  that  is,  it  is  only 
the  taxes.  The  short  term  and  winter  courses  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  are  a  wonderful  help  to  sons  of 
farmers.  J.  w.  newton. 

Vermont.  _ 

NOTES  ON  FLORAL  NOVELTIES. 

NEW  AND  ODD  GARDEN  FRIENDS. 

Ferns  for  the  Table. — Ferns  in  the  little  orna¬ 
mental  dishes  of  silver  or  china  retain  their  popular¬ 
ity  ;  the  large  dealers  raise  them  by  the  thousand  for 
this  purpose.  Florists  who  han¬ 
dle  them  largely  say  that  their 
customers  often  beg  them  not  to 
use  the  maiden-hair.  This,  the 
daintiest  of  all  ferns,  is  not  very 
satisfactory  in  house  culture, 
especially  under  the  conditions 
it  must  endure  as  a  table  plant. 

Various  members  of  the  Pteris 
family,  particularly  P.  serrulata, 

P.  cretica  and  P.  cretica  albo- 
lineata,  P.  Victoria,  and  the  hand¬ 
some,  glossy  Ouychium  Japoni- 
cum,  are  the  leading  varieties  for 
this  purpose.  The  feathery  little 
palm,  Cocos  Weddeliana,  is  very 
often  used  as  a  centerpiece  for 
the  dish. 

A  R  D  I  S  I  A  CRENULATA. — This 
handsome  plant  is  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  for  the  Christmas  trade  around 
New  York.  It  has  shining  dark 
green  leaves,  slightly  toothed  at 
the  edges,  and  clusters  of  bright 
red  berries,  a  trifle  larger  than 
those  of  the  holly.  It  is  a  fine 
house  plant,  and  the  berries  are 
so  persistent  that  one  crop  often 
hangs  on  until  another  is  ripe. 

The  flowers  are  small,  greenish- 
white,  and  inconspicuous.  The 
florists  raise  the  plants  from  seed, 
a  special  point  being  to  sow  the 
berries  while  freshly  plucked ; 
otherwise  they  do  not  germinate 

freely.  Buyers  demand  neat,  shapely  plants,  so,  as  a 
rule,  any  of  the  less  perfect  plants  are  saved  for  stock. 
Their  culture  is  not  extensive  away  from  the  vicinity 
of  New  York. 

Chinese  Primroses. — Among  winter  market  plants, 
fine  Chinese  primroses  still  hold  their  vogue.  Among 
the  finer  strains,  we  find  very  fine  flowers — 
white,  clear  porcelain  blue,  carmine,  cerise 
and  crimson,  with  fringed  or  crimped  edges. 

They  are  very  far  superior  to  the  washy 
shades  of  carelessly  selected  strains.  Some 
of  the  so-called  “fern-leaved”  varieties  are 
odd  and  beautiful,  with  their  finely  cut  and 
divided  foliage.  In  growing  them,  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  they  dislike  a 
high  temperature,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  water  never  lies  on  their  leaves  ;  they 
must  be  watered  at  the  root  only. 

The  Newer  Sweet  Peas. — We  are  prom¬ 
ised  a  number  of  sweet  pea  novelties  for 
1897,  among  them  several  of  American  origin. 

We  are  still  indebted  to  Mr.  Eckford,  the 
English  specialist,  for  some  of  our  best 
novelties,  and  we  now  feel  the  influence  of 
the  Californian  seed  growers,  who  are  devot¬ 
ing  special  attention  to  this  flower.  The 
climate  of  California  seems  especially  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growing  of  this  seed,  and  many 
acres  are  devoted  to  it  in  the  Santa  Clara 
district.  Great  care  is  taken  in  roguing — 
that  is,  rooting  out  of  the  seed  patch  all 
plants  that  do  not  come  true  to  character 
— that  the  stock  may  be  kept  pure.  Some 
varieties,  as,  for  example,  the  mauve  Countess 
of  Radnor,  very  easily  deteriorate  from  the 
true  standard,  and  constant  care  is  needed 
to  keep  it  trued  up  to  the  original  color  ; 
with  careless  seed-growing,  we  get  a  good 
many  reddish  shaded  flowers,  far  inferior  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  delicate  mauve. 

Among  striking  departures  from  ordinary  types, 
Cupid,  introduced  this  year,  created  a  marked  sensa¬ 
tion  by  its  dwarf,  stocky  growth.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  general  satisfaction  in  the  East; 
many  complaints  are  made  of  both  poor  germinating 
power  and  sparse,  tardy  blooming.  We  have  seen 
Californian  photographs  showing  Cupid  in  the  field 
looking  like  a  sheet  of  snow,  with  its  abundance  of 
bloom  ;  but  this  character  has  not  been  borne  out, 
apparently,  outside  of  California.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  window  plant,  for  which  its  dwarf  growth 
would  make  it  suitable.  We  are  promised  another 
dwarf,  of  the  Cupid  type,  but  differing  from  it  in 
color  of  bloom,  which  is  clear  pink. 


Red  Riding  Hood,  a  Californian  novelty  to  be  sent 
out  in  1897,  is  an  entirely  distinct  form.  The  color 
is  rosy  pink,  shading  to  blush  white  at  the  calyx,  the 
keel  nearly  pure  white.  The  standard  is  small  and 
oddly  frilled,  drawn  over  the  wings  like  a  hood.  Its 
appearance  is  very  quaint,  and  it  is  said  to  be  free, 
fragrant  and  lasting.  The  “  double  ”  sweet  peas, 
which  were  brought  out  as  a  novelty  during  the  last 
season,  do  not  appear  at  all  stable,  in  many  instances 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  coming  true  from  seed,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  the  best  effort  of  our  growers 
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will,  in  future,  be  directed  in  the  line  of  larger 
blooms,  with  more  flowers  to  the  spray. 

In  the  Sweet  Pea  Review,  an  interesting  little 
monograph  published  by  the  Sunset  Seed  and  Plant 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Blanche  Burpee  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  finest  white  of  the  true  grandiflora 


DARK-COLORED  HYBRID  OF  CURRANT  TOMATO. 

For  Description  see  Ruralisms,  page  787. 


type.  In  those  approaching  yellow,  Mrs.  Eckford  is 
regarded  as  superior  to  Primrose.  Prima  Donna,  an 
Eckford  novelty  of  1897,  is  accorded  first  place  among 
pinks.  Firefly  is  the  best  scarlet,  though  not  of 
grandiflora  type.  Mars  (1897)  is  said  to  be  the  most 
intense  and  best-formed  of  all  the  reds.  Coquette 
(1897)  is  creamy  flesh  with  primrose  wings,  standard 
tinged  purplish  rose,  very  dainty  in  effect.  Among 
variegated  sorts,  Mrs.  Jos.  Chamberlain  is  put  at  the 
head ;  white,  heavily  flaked  and  striped  with  clear 
rose.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  classify 
sweet  peas  according  to  size  and  shape,  rather  than 
color,  and,  by  degrees,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  discard 
those  that  do  not  approach  the  true  grandiflora 
type.  There  is  also  an  effort  to  produce  a  symmetrical 
rounded  standard,  without  a  central  notch,  e.  t.  r. 


THE  NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  DEPART¬ 
MENT  AND  "0LE0." 

ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  VAN  VALKENBURGH  TALKS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  several  statements  about 
the  removal  of  B.  F.  Van  Valkenburgh,  who,  for  the 
past  12  years,  has  ably  enforced  the  laws  against 
“  oleomargarine  ”  and  other  adulterated  foods.  On 
November  12,  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh  retired  from 
office.  Later  he  appeared  before  a  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Butter  and  Cheese  trade,  and  made  the 

following  statement : 

“  The  fact  is  that  this  division 
of  the  Department  has  been  run 
on  business  principles  with  the 
one  object  which  was  to  enforce 
the  laws  relating  to  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  adulterated  milk. 
Every  man  has  done  his  best, 
and  we  have  succeeded  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  laws  pretty  thoroughly. 

“Way  back,  years  ago,  as  many 
of  you  older  members  will  recol¬ 
lect,  we  entered  the  fight  against 
oleomargarine,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Fenner  law  passed. 
Under  that  law,  we  expended 
thousands  of  dollars.  Then  we 
went  further  and  got  the  law 
of  1884  passed,  which  was  un¬ 
constitutional.  We  then  put  up 
more  money  and  continued  the 
fight  until  we  got  the  present 
law.  In  fact,  this  trade  has 
spent  over  $20,000  of  their  money 
in  this  fight,  first  in  obtaining 
the  laws,  and  then  in  assisting 
to  enforce  them.  A  great  deal 
was  accomplished,  and  in  1888, 
oleomargarine  had  been  pretty 
well  driven  out  of  the  State. 
But  in  1890,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  rendered  what  is 
called  the  Iowa  Original  Package 
Decision.  Under  this  decision, 
oleomargarine  again  got  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  this  State,  and  large  quantities  were  han¬ 
dled  until,  in  1894,  the  United  States  Court  re¬ 
versed  itself,  and  we  have  since  that  succeeded  in 
nearly  driving  the  trade  in  these  goods  out  of  the 
State.  Of  course  there  have  been,  now  and  then, 
violations  of  the  Oleomargarine  law  as  with  other 
laws  on  the  statute  books  in  the  year  past  ; 
but  I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  we 
have  kept  the  oleomargarine  laws  better 
enforced  than  any  other  laws  on  the  statute 
books  in  this  district. 

“  I  want  also  to  state  that  I  have  had 
under  my  direction  12  men.  I  also  want  to 
say  that  each  and  every  one  of  these  men  has 
done  his  duty — did  it  well  and  proved  himself 
honest.  I  have  had,  for  a  few  years  past, 
under  me  five  men.  These  five  men  have 
been  under  me  a  longer  time  than  the 
others,  and  I  will  say  for  them  that  there 
is  not  one  of  them  that  can  be  bought.  I 
know  that  money  will  not  buy  them.  These 
men  are  worth  more  in  this  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  than  50  green¬ 
horns  would  be.  They  can  investigate  50 
stores  in  a  day,  and  examine  100  packages. 
Any  one  of  them  can  tell  instantly  whether 
the  contents  are  oleo  or  butter.  Now 
take  a  green  hand,  a  man  that  cannot  do 
this.  He  would  examine  the  same  number 
of  packages,  but  he  would  not  know  whether 
he  had  seen  butter  or  oleomargarine  ;  there¬ 
fore,  a  green  hand  would  be  compelled  to 
take  100  samples  to  a  chemist  who  charges 
$7  for  analysis  and  the  expense  to  the  State 
would  be  $700  spent  for  one  day’s  work  for 
what  one  or  two  experts  would  know  at  a 
salary  of  $4  per  day.  It,  therefore,  be¬ 
hooves  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  keep  these  men  in  their  present  positions.  That 
they  are  to  be  dismissed  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
have  indirectly  been  informed  that,  at  least,  two  will 
be  dismissed.  If  they  be  dismissed,  they  are  Civil 
Service  men,  and  you  should  exhaust  every  power  in 
your  hands  to  reinstate  them. 

“  The  enforcement  of  the  dairy  laws  has  saved  to 
the  farmers  of  this  State  alone  over  $3,000,000  per 
annum  for  the  past  10  years,  and  it  behooves  you  to 
see  that  these  laws  are  enforced  and  the  fight  kept 
up.  Whether  my  successor  will  be  able  to  enforce 
the  laws  as  well  as  they  have  been  enforced  in  the 
past,  is  something  I  know  nothing  about.  But  as  we 
are  informed  that  politicians  must  have  the  office, 
that  indicates  that  the  office  is  to  be  run  for  political 
purposes.  For  this  reason,  I  must  say  that  l  do  not 
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feel  capable  to  assist  my  successor,  because  I  do  not 
know  how  to  run  an  office  in  the  interest  of  poli¬ 
tics.  It  has  been  run  entirely  on  business  principles, 
assisted  by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  it  is 
an  honor  to  the  trade  that  politics  have  been  unknown 
to  them.” 


SOME  SWEET  POTATO  EXPERIMENTS. 


TIIE  GREAT  NEED  OF  POTASH. 

One  of  the  enthusiastic  and  successful  farmers  in 
Kent  County,  Delaware,  is  Mr.  .T.  W.  Killen,  who  has 
attracted  attention  for  some  years  past  by  his  dis¬ 
plays  of  fruit  and  vegetables  at  the  State  Fair.  Mr. 
Killen  is  a  young  man,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  took 
hold  of  a  piece  of  very  light,  sandy  land  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  ordinary  eye  to  be  barren  and  forbid¬ 
ding  on  account  of  its  apparent  “leacliy  ”  character. 
But  the  land  has  improved,  and  Mr.  Killen  is  prosper¬ 
ing.  He  is  not  only  testing  a  great  many  varieties 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nut  trees,  as  well  as  origin¬ 
ating  some  of  value,  but  has  made  some  experiments 
in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  in  spraying  for  peach  rot. 
The  latter  work  has  been  conducted  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

This  year,  10  plots  of  one-tenth  acre  each  were  de¬ 
voted  to  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  The  land  had  been  in  corn  for  two  years.  The 
field  was  first  marked  off  in  rows  three  feet  apart ; 
the  fertilizers  were  applied  nearly  broadcast,  except 
the  nitrate  of  soda  which  was  applied  at  different 
times,  evenly  distributed.  Then  two  shallow  furrows 
were  tvirned  towards  the  row,  and  later,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  ground  was  plowed  by  turning  two 
other  furrows  towards  every  row.  Cultivation  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  was  thorough  and  frequent.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  results  • 
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200  lbs.  lime. 

j  00  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  i 
i  20  lbs.  nitrate  soda.  ( 
i  00  lbs.  acid  phosphate.  ) 
<  20  lbs.  nitrate  soda. 

I  200  lbs.  lime.  | 

(  00  lbs.  acid  phosphate. 

-  20  lbs.  nitrate  soda. 

/  12  lbs.  muriate  potash.  \ 
f  00  lbs.  acid  phosphate.  "I 
]  20  lbs.  nitrate  soda. 

‘  12  lbs.  muriate  potash,  f 
(.200  lbs.  lime, 
i  60  lbs.  .acid  phosphate.  ) 

-  20  lbs.  nitrate  soda.  V 
f  24  lbs.  muriate  potash,  i 
f  00  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  i 

]  20  lbs.  nitrate  soda, 
j  24  lbs.  muriate  potash,  f 
[200  lbs.  lime. 

J  Same  as  4  with  24  lbs.  j 

-  sulphate  potash  substi-  - 

I  tuted  for  muriate.  j 

j  Same  as  5  with  200  lbs.  / 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  the  lime 
decreased  as  the  quantity  of  complete  fertilizer  was 
increased.  Where  the  acid  phosphate  and  nitrate  of 
soda  were  applied,  there  was  a  decided  increase  by 
the  use  of  lime.  No  doubt  the  lime  made  potash 
available  by  its  action  upon  the  soil,  for,  of  course, 
the  crop  is  limited  by  the  smallest  proportionate 
amount  of  any  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  plant 
food. 

Analyses  of  sweet  potatoes  show  that  a  large 
amount  of  potash  is  necessary  to  produce  a  crop.  We 
know  that  the  application  of  excessive  amounts  of 
certain  fertilizers  is  not  only  beneficial  but,  indeed, 
profitable  upon  certain  crops.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  combination  is  best  for  sweet  potatoes,  but 
evidently,  potash  is  a  prime  requisite.  The  average 
fertilizer  on  the  market  does  not  contain  more  than 
two  to  three  per  cent  of  potash.  Many  brands  con¬ 
tain  none  at  all,  and  the  average  amount  in  those  on 
sale  in  Delaware  this  summer,  according  to  the 
analyses  published  by  the  State  Chemist,  is  less  than 
two  per  cent.  Leaving  out  bone  and  the  various 
brands  of  acid  phosphate  and  taking  only  the  “com¬ 
plete”  fertilizers,  the  average  content  of  potash  is 
only  2 y2  per  cent.  For  sweet  potatoes,  the  average 
Delaware  farmer  does  not  apply  more  than  400  or  500 
pounds  per  acre.  Mr.  Killen  applied  to  plot  three 
fertilizers  amounting  to  the  rate  of  920  pounds  per 
acre,  and  containing  nine  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  3 %  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  6%  per  cent  of 
potash,  with  results  that  must  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory. 

When  he  added  to  plot  four  12  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash — equal  to  120  pounds  per  acre — he  had  1,040 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  that  contained  eight  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and 
11X  per  cent  of  potash.  This  addition  was  made  at  a 
cost  of  about  §2.50  per  acre,  and  resulted  in  giving  an 
additional  yield  of  41  bushels  per  acre.  Further  com¬ 
ment  seems  superfluous.  wesley  webb. 

Dover,  Del. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Forcing  Asparagus  in  Winter. 

./.  E.  S.,  Columbus,  JV.  J.—l  have  a  hotbed  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes,  and  can  keep  it  fairly  warm.  Could  I  force  asparagus  in 
it  this  fall  and  winter,  before  wanting  it  for  plants  in  the 
spring? 

Ans. — Asparagus  is  easy  to  force,  but  it  is  now 
much  grown  in  Florida  for  the  northern  market, 
shipping  well  ;  consequently  it  does  not  pay  for  forc¬ 
ing  after  February.  To  prepare  it  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  grown  in  rows,  planted  shallow.  When  three  or 
four  years  old,  the  rows  are  laid  bare  on  either  side 
with  a  plow,  the  roots  plowed  out,  and  the  clumps 
stored  in  a  shed  or  pit  with  a  covering  of  leaves,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  taken  out  when  needed  for 
successive  crops.  The  hotbed  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes  (which  is,  practically,  a  heated  frame  or  pit),  is 
an  excellent  place.  It  also  does  well  under  green¬ 
house  benches.  It  is  sensitive  to  heat,  and  soon  starts 
in  a  temperature  of  00  to  70  degrees.  This,  however, 
is  regarded  by  the  large  growers  as  a  wasteful 
method,  as  the  roots  never  recover  fully  from  the 
violent  handling.  The  method  practiced  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Philadelphia  is  to  place  sashes  over  the  roots, 
in  the  open  ground,  without  disturbing  them.  A 
warm,  sunny  situation  is  selected.  Three  rows  of 
asparagus  are  placed  two  feet  apart.  They  are  well 
cultivated  in  summer  and  heavily  manured  in  late 
autumn.  When  the  roots  are  three  years  old,  they 
are  forced.  Lines  of  boards  are  set  up  on  their  edges 
on  either  side  of  the  bed,  and  eight-foot  sashes  laid 
across  them,  thus  making  a  cold  frame.  The  warmth 
conserved  by  the  glass  hastens  growth,  and  an  early 
crop  is  secured.  In  summer  the  sashes  are  removed, 
so  that  the  plant  regains  vigor  under  outdoor  condi¬ 
tions.  The  roots  are  never  disturbed.  The  expense 
of  this  process  being  light,  it  is  usually  quite  profit¬ 
able,  even  in  competition  with  southern  stock. 

The  Scurfy  Bark-Lice  on  Apples. 

M.  M.  /!.,  West  Fair  view.  Pa. — What  is  tlie  matter  with  the  in¬ 
closed  Baldwin  apple  twig?  What  is  the  remedy  ?  I  have  1,000 
four-year-old  trees  which  are  more  or  less  affected,  the  Baldwin 
especially  so,  and  a  few  have  been  killed  by  the  disease. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  white  scales,  scarcely  one-eighth  inch  in  length, 
closely  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the  branch  sent,  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Scurfy  Bark-lice.  They  re¬ 
semble  a  small  fish  scale  adhering  to  the  bark.  At 
this  time,  or  in  the  winter,  most  of  the  scales,  or 
rather,  the  insects  that  secreted  them,  are  dead.  But 
if  M.  M.  B  will  carefully  lift  some  of  the  scales  with 
a  pin  or  knife,  and  examine  the  spot  closely  with  a 
small  microscope  or  pocket  lens  (an  instrument  that 
every  fruit  grower  ought  to  own),  he  will  find  many 
minute,  purplish  eggs  just  underneath  the  white 
scale.  The  body  of  the  mother  insect,  which  secreted 
the  scale,  will  be  found  all  shriveled  up  at  one  end  of 
the  scale.  She  has  fulfilled  her  destiny,  and  her  scale 
affords  a  winter  home  for  her  progeny. 

In  early  spring,  usually  in  May,  the  eggs  hatch  out 
minute,  purplish  lice  which  crawl  from  under  the 
scale  and  scatter  over  the  tree.  When  a  suitable 
place  is  found,  they  insert  their  little  beaks  in  the 
bark  and  there  remain,  sucking  the  juices  of  the  tree. 
They  never  move  after  once  establishing  themselves. 
The  white  scale  soon  begins  to  be  secreted,  and  by 
midsummer,  they  render  the  insect  quite  conspicuous. 
Hundreds  of  them  often  occur  on  a  small  branch. 
All  parts  of  the  trunk  and  branches  may  be  infested, 
and  the  thousands  of  little  beaks  pumping  out  the 
life-blood  of  the  tree,  may  seriously  weaken,  and 
cause  the  death  of  the  affected  portion. 

Although  this  scale  is  widely  distributed  and  quite 
common,  it  is  not  often  reported  as  killing  the  tx-ees 
it  infests.  In  short,  it  is  not  considered  a  very  serious 
insect  pest.  Of  course,  when  very  numerous,  it  must 
greatly  weaken  a  tree,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
checked  as  soon  as  possible.  Its  scale-like  covering 
under  which  the  insect  lives,  renders  it  hard  to  reach 
with  insecticides.  Poisonous  applications  would,  of 
course,  have  no  effect,  as  the  insect  sucks  and  does 
not  bite  its  food.  I  would  advise  brushing  off,  with 
a  stiff  wire  brush,  all  the  scales  practicable  in  the  fall 
or  winter ;  and  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
young  lice  are  seen  crawling  about  the  tree,  spray 
thoroughly  with  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  from 
five  to  eight  parts  of  water.  The  young  lice  will 
begin  to  appear  in  May,  and  for  a  few  days,  will  be 
unprotected  by  scales  ;  they  are  thus  easily  l-eached 
by  the  spray,  and  the  emulsion^is  death  to  evei’y  one 


it  hits.  Spray  thoroughly  and  in  time.  Probably  a 
good  washing  of  the  bai’k  of  the  tree  with  whale-oil 
soap,  one  pound  to  a  gallon  or  two  of  water,  in  the 
fall,  winter  or  early  spring,  would  also  kill  the  eggs 
under  the  scales. 

Hon  Does  the  Silo  Benefit  a  Corn  Stalk  ?  Is  Ensilage  Better 
Than  Dry  Fodder  and  Grain  ? 

I).  C.,  Delavan,  Wis. — Why  does  the  corn  crop  make  better  re¬ 
turns  fed  as  ensilage  than  as  stover  and  corn  meal  ?  Is  is  because 
of  damage  through  weathering,  or  lessened  digestibility,  or 
actual  loss  in  chemical  value  ?  Should  corn  be  planted  thicker 
for  ensilage  than  otherwise  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  JOHN  GOULD,  OF  OHIO. 

Some  things  are  hard  to  understand,  though  brought 
to  our  attention  almost  daily.  If  100  pounds  of  lawn 
clippings  be  fed  to  a  cow,  it  is  a  full  ration,  and  upon 
it  she  will  do  her  very  best ;  but  if  the  same  grass  be 
dried  into  hay  and  fed  to  her,  it  is  from  the  start  a 
starvation  ration,  and  the  milk  yield  shrinks  to  next 
to  nothing.  Good  pasture  grass  is  in  itself  about  a 
perfect  balanced  ration,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
made  into  hay,  it  has  to  be  balanced  up  with  bran  or 
oil  meal.  In  the  drying,  it  has  become  a  fuel  supply, 
rather  than  a  complete  ration,  and  with  this  disad¬ 
vantage — about  one-half  of  the  actual  weight  of  the 
hay  has  become  indigestible  fiber,  and  is  only  make¬ 
weight  and  of  no  nourishing  or  digestible  value. 
Every  one  holds  that  maturing  corn,  cut  green  and 
fed  to  the  cows,  is  of  great  value  as  a  food,  and  is 
eagerly  eaten,  but  the  moment  it  is  dried  into  fodder, 
and  the  corn  made  into  meal,  all  the  doctors  tell  us 
that  it  is  one-sided,  and  a  large  part  has  become 
woody,  fibrous  and  indigestible,  and  we  must  feed 
five  to  ten  pounds  a  day  of  bran,  or  some  other  highly 
nitrogenous  meal,  to  give  the  cows  a  full  supply  of 
nourishment. 

Now  we  begin  to  see  why  a  succulent  ration  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  same  plant  dried.  True,  the  chemist 
says  that  the  juice  of  a  plant  or  fruit  is  nothing  but 
water,  but  dried  turnips  and  spring  water  are  alto¬ 
gether  a  different  food  for  sheep  from  fresh-pulled 
turnips  ;  or  that  in  drying  plants,  nothing  is  lost  in 
the  drying,  as  solids  cannot  escape  in  the  steam,  but 
this  question  once  came  up  at  an  institute,  and  the 
professor  was  astounded  by  an  old  farmer  who  asked 
what  they  put  with  the  steam  to  make  whisky.  Corn 
fodder  does  lose  largely  by  the  weathering  in  the 
field,  but  much  more  by  the  simple  act  of  drying.  It 
is  affirmed  by  the  “books”  that  the  corn  plant,  in 
drying,  loses  fully  20  per  cent  of  its  food  value  by 
converting  food  elements  into  woody  matter,  and  the 
escape  of  material  not  explained,  and  the  weathering 
which  follows,  tells  largely,  also.  The  Pennsylvania 
Station  found  that,  as  between  feeding  the  corn  plant 
green,  and  dry,  including  the  waste  of  the  latter  as 
usually  found  in  the  barn,  there  was  over  37  per  cent 
of  loss.  Edward  Van  Alstyne,  of  New  York,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  letter,  puts  the  waste  of  the  corn  fodder  of  his 
locality  at  70  per  cent  of  the  crop,  aside  from  the  corn 
ears. 

The  loss  of  the  silo  in  the  process  of  “  heating  up  ” 
is  now  computed,  one  year  with  another,  with  mature 
corn  and  a  well-built  silo,  at  15  per  cent.  With  the 
silo,  there  is  a  dispatch  and  completeness  of  work  and 
subsequent  handiness  of  feeding,  that  is  nowhere 
equaled.  As  a  rule,  corn  can  be  cut  and  put  into  the 
silo  for  about  the  same  outlay  that  would  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  hiring  the  corn  husked  ;  with  the  silo,  there 
is  no  husking,  cribbing,  going  to  mill,  and  tolling  the 
grist,  and  “  estimating  the  weight  ”  of  the  miller’s 
hogs.  With  the  silo,  one  operation  completes  the 
job,  and  there  is  a  winter’s  ease  and  comfort  in  store 
for  the  man  who  has  his  corn  in  the  silo,  but  the  woes 
of  the  man  without  one,  are  many.  In  no  trial,  as 
between  the  silo  and  dry  fodder,  has  the  corn  from 
the  field  shock  or  fodder  rick  anywhere  equaled  the 
ensilage,  and  in  any  reported  case  where  the  com¬ 
parative  tests  have  anywhere  approached  each  other, 
it  has  been  where  the  fodder  has  been  wilted  only  in 
the  field,  and  then  cured  in  sheds  or  racks,  a  thing 
which  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  a  farmer 
to  put  into  practice  with  his  10  to  20  acres  of  corn. 
Cattle  thrive  on  ensilage  like  summer  feeding,  and 
present  the  same  sleek  appearance  of  summer  and 
grass.  So  far  as  stover  and  corn  meal  are  concerned, 
it  is  found  by  repeated  trials,  that  cattle  do  much 
better,  and  on  less  food,  to  run  the  unhusked  corn 
through  a  cutter,  cutting  into  half-inch  lengths,  than 
to  separate  the  corn  from  the  fodder  and  grind  into 
meal,  again  to  unite  them  in  the  manger,  a  matter 
confirmed  by  Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin. 

I  should  say  plant  about  twice  as  thick  for  ensilage 
as  for  field  corn.  We  put  a  kernel  each  six  inches  in 
the  drill  for  ensilage,  and  pi’epare  the  ground  so  well 
before  planting,  that  inch-deep  cultivation  is  ample 
afterwards.  Where  there  is  no  root  cutting,  we  get  a 
wealth  of  ears  on  our  Virginia  corn,  and  maturity 
early  enough  to  escape  the,  about  this  time,  fall 
frosts.  We  plant  three  feet  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  yearly  send  to  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  to 
get  their  common  field  corn  seed.  We  find  that  here 
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it  is  the  finest  and  best,  ears  profusely,  and  is  ready 
to  go  into  the  silos  by  September  15.  We  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  an  acre  of  good  ensilage  will  winter  two 
cows,  while  by  our  old  plan,  it  required  two  acres  of 
corn  to  supply  a  cow  with  a  winter’s  picnic,  and 
impoverished  her  owner  buying  feed  besides.  Now 
we,  with  our  ensilage,  never  feed  to  exceed  five 
pounds  of  bran-shorts  a  day  per  cow. 

Some  Fruit  Queries. 

O.  S.  K.,  Reddick,  III.— 1.  How  should  apple,  pear  and  quince 
seeds  be  treated  to  make  s\ire  of  their  growing  ?  Should  they  be 
planted  in  the  fall  or  spring?  2.  How  can  I  rid  the  lawn  of 
dandelions  ?  3.  Has  the  Leader  blackberry  been  tried  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  ?  4.  How  can  I  prevent  smut  on  oats  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  treat  such  seeds  is 
to  stratify  them.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  mature,  place 
them  in  thin  layers  in  boxes  alternating  with  sand. 
The  box  may  then  be  buried  in  well-drained  soil,  about 
a  foot  deep,  cover  it,  and  then  fill  the  hole  with  soil. 
All  this  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
seeds  from  becoming  dry.  2.  Without  plowing  the 
lawn,  there  is  but  one  way.  It  is  to  cut  or  pull  them 
out.  When  the  soil  is  wet  after  a  soaking  rain,  they 
may  be  pulled  out  easily  enough  if  one  be  careful  to 
gather  all  the  leaves  in  his  hand.  3.  No.  4.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  published  what  is  known  as  the  Jensen 
method  of  treating  seed  oats  to  prevent  smut.  In 
brief,  two  kettles  are  provided.  In  one,  the  water  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  between  135  and  139  degrees,  in 
the  other  from  120  to  130  degrees.  The  oats  in  sacks 
are  placed  in  the  latter  for  10  minutes,  then  10  min¬ 
utes  in  the  former.  The  sacks  are  stirred  around 
constantly,  that  all  parts  may  be  thoroughly  wet. 
Then  they  are  taken  out  and  thoroughly  dried  at  once. 

Kainit  for  “  Salting  ”  Stock. 

./.  A.  N.,  Lenne,  Va. — Will  kainit  or  potash  salts,  used  as  an 
absorbent  iu  barnyards,  injure  cattle  eating  it?  Would  it  answer 
to  salt  cattle  ?  I  am  a  large  cattle  feeder,  and  think  of  scattering 
it  over  the  hay  and  fodder  in  small  quantities.  Would  there  likely 
be  any  injury  to  stock  ?  Could  it  be  used  in  troughs  to  salt 
cattle  ? 

Ans. — In  my  opinion,  it  would  not  do  to  use  kainit 
or  potash  salts  as  a  salt  for  cattle.  Kainit,  particu¬ 
larly,  would  be  likely  to  be  injurious,  as  it  contains  a 
high  percentage  of  magnesium  sulphate,  which  is  a 
severe  cathartic,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  potas¬ 
sium  sulphate  would  act  in  the  same  manner.  The 
chlorides  of  both  potash  and  magnesia  would,  also, 
be  likely  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs. 
Kainit,  however,  may  be  used  as  an  absorbent  in  the 
yards,  either  in  the  manure  gutter  or  scattered  over 
the  manure,  without  danger,  as  cattle  would  not  be 
likely  to  eat  it  when  distributed  in  this  manner. 

E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

How  to  Use  Fish. 

JJ.  G.  P.,  Olympia,  Wash.— What  is  the  best  way  to  compost  two 
or  three  tons  of  whole  salmon  for  a  vegetable  garden  ?  Last 
year,  I  composted  with  earth  alone,  but  the  fish  were  not  well 
rotted  and  were  unhealthful  to  have  around.  Will  you  give  some 
cheap  way  that  will  thoroughly  decompose  and  deodorize  them  ? 
They  cost  nothing  but  the  hauling  a  few  rods,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  buy  other  chemicals  to  make  a  balanced  fertilizer,  so  I  have  to 
get  what  I  can  out  of  the  fish  alone. 

Ans. — Fish  contain  no  potash,  and  that  substance 
must  be  added  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes  or  potash 
salts  in  order  to  make  a  balanced  fertilizer.  In  our 
own  case,  we  would  make  a  compost  heap  in  the 
usual  way — first  a  layer  of  rich  soil,  then  a  layer  of 
fish — then  more  soil  and  so  on.  Over  each  layer  of 
fish  we  would  put  a  thick  sprinkling  of  kainit,  and  at 
least  once  during  the  winter,  work  the  whole  pile 
over.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  potash  salts  are 
to  be  obtained  on  the  Pacific  coast.  You  might  use 
wood  ashes,  but  this  would  not  be  so  satisfactory.  If 
the  fish  were  mixed  with  horse  manure,  and  land 
plaster  sprinkled  over  them  as  the  pile  is  made  up, 
and  the  pile  kept  moist,  they  would  be  reasonably 
well  rotted;  or  if  some  manure  be  put  into  the  pile  of 
earth  and  fish,  the  decay  will  be  more  rapid. 

Do  Chemicals  Injure  the  Soil  ? 

C.  8.,  Frankton,  Ind.—l.  An  impression  is  current  here  that 
commercial  fertilizers  leave  the  ground  worse  than  it  was  before 
they  were  used.  If  so,  what  brand  does  it  ?  2.  What  kinds  will 

be  best  for  general  truck  gardening  and  small  fruits?  Where 
can  they  be  had  ? 

Ans. — A  superphosphate,  made  of  phosphate  rock 
and  containing  too  much  sulphuric  acid  might  have 
a  bad  effect  in  some  soils.  If  enough  were  used,  it 
might  make  such  soils  acid,  so  as  to  hinder  the  growth 
of  such  crops  as  clover.  The  chances  of  danger  from 
this  are  not  great,  and  hardly  worth  considering. 
The  trouble  could  be  remedied  by  using  lime.  On 
light  loam  or  sandy  soils,  the  continued  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone  for  a  number  of  years  might  be  in¬ 
jurious,  but  if  a  sod  or  some  green  crop  were  used  in 
regular  rotation,  there  would  be  no  trouble.  This 
“impression”  that  chemical  fertilizers  injure  the 
soil  is  quite  prevalent  with  some  farmers,  but  there 
is  little  or  no  warrant  for  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows 
of  farms  where  chemicals  and  sod  have  been  used 
for  20  years,  and  the  soil  grows  more  productive  all 
the  time.  2.  The  special  truck  or  vegetable  fertilizers 
made  by  most  of  the  dealers,  are  useful.  As  a  rule, 


the  western  dealers  use  too  little  potash  in  their 
goods.  We  would  demand  at  least  six  per  cent  of 
potash.  If  you  wish  to  mix  your  own  goods,  you 
might  use  300  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  800  pounds 
fine  ground  bone,  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  and  400 
pounds  dried  blood.  You  might  mix  the  potash,  bone 
and  blood,  and  use  the  nitrate  alone  in  early  spring — 
not  too  near  the  plants. 

A  Pump  to  Help  the  Pipe. 

0.  G.,  Heceta,  Or  eg. —I  am  about  to  bring  water  to  my  house 
through  a  pipe  1,000  feet  long.  The  source  of  the  water  is  30  feet 
above  the  house.  I  was  thinking  of  putting  in  a  three-quarter- 
inch  pipe,  expecting,  when  the  water  was  on,  that  it  could  be 
used  in  case  of  fire,  and  throw  a  stream  over  the  house;  but  a 
friend  tells  me  that  the  distance  is  so  great  that  the  pressure  in 
so  small  a  pipe  would  be  used  \ip  in  friction,  and  that  the  water 
would  merely  run  out  of  the  pipe  without  any  force.  If  this  is 
correct,  what  is  the  smallest  size  pipe  I  could  use  and  get  a  good 
stream  of  water.?  The  cost  of  pipe  over  one  inch  in  size  increases 
very  rapidly;  it  is,  therefore,  an  object  in  having  the  pipe  as 
small  as  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Ans. — Y  our  friend  is  very  nearly  correct  when  he  tells 
you  that  the  stream  you  would  get  through  a  three- 
quarter-inch  pipe  would  not  have  force  enough  to  be 
of  any  special  use  in  case  of  fire.  With  a  pipe  of  that 
dimension,  you  would  be  able  simply  to  get  a  mere 
drizzle.  The  fall  of  30  feet  is,  probably,  from  the 
spring  to  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  to  carry  it 
to  the  top  of  your  building,  it  would  have  to  rise 
higher  than  its  source.  Should  you  use  a  pipe  one 
inch  in  diameter,  about  one  half  of  the  head  would 
be  used  up  in  friction,  and  the  water  could  be  carried 
up  from  12  to  15  feet.  This  could  be  caught  in  a  tank, 
and  then  used  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  and  pipes  laid  from  it  to  the  barn 
or  garden. 

Every  farmhouse  should  have  its  supply  of  water 
under  pressure,  and  it  can  be  obtained  simply  and 


easily.  Fig.  257  shows  how  the  pipes  should  be  laid 
and  the  connections  made.  No  house  can  afford  to 
be  without  its  bathroom  and  water  connection,  and 
we  usually  think  of  these  things  as  being  city  lux¬ 
uries.  A  tank  must  be  built  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
house,  or  in  the  attic.  The  water  may  be  conveyed 
into  this  directly  from  the  roof  by  a  pipe,  as  shown. 
But  this  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  a  large 
quantity  of  dirt  and  debris  will  be  carried  into  the 
tank.  By  means  of  a  force  pump,  the  water  can 
be  carried  from  the  ordinary  ground  cistern  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  the  tank  kept  full.  Five  min¬ 
utes’  work  a  day  by  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  and 
energy  will  keep  the  tank  full,  and  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  is  always  ready  for  use  in  kitchen  or 
bathroom.  Fig.  257  shows  how  connections  may  be 
made  with  the  range  so  that  hot  and  cold  water  are 
always  at  command.  l.  a.  Clinton. 

Corn  Meal  or  Cotton  Seed  for  Manure. 

A.  J.  P.,  Branford,  Conn. — How  would  corn  meal  take  the  place 
of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  fertilizer  ?  One  costs  $16  and  the  other 
$24  per  ton. 

Ans. — The  best  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
given  by  comparing  the  two  kinds  of  meal.  Here  we 
show  the  amounts  of  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  each  : 

POUNDS  TO  TUB  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Corn  meal .  38  14  7 

Cotton-seed  meal .  132  48  35 

These  are  average  samples,  and  will  make  a  fair  com¬ 
parison.  You  will  see  that,  of  actual  plant  food,  the 
cotton-seed  meal  contains  nearly  four  times  as  much 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  five  times  as  much 
potash  as  the  corn  meal,  yet  it  costs  less  than  twice 
as  much.  Figuring  them  out  as  you  would  for  fer¬ 
tilizers,  the  corn  meal  contains  about  two  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  less  than  one  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  potash,  while 
the  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  has  nearly  seven  per  cent 


of  nitrogen  and  far  more  of  the  other  substances.  If 
these  substances  were  mixed  with  dirt  and  called  fer¬ 
tilizers,  you  would  not  believe  any  one  who  told  you 
that  they  were  of  equal  value.  Look  at  it  in  another 
way.  For  $16,  you  can  buy  2,000  pounds  of  corn  meal 
or  1,333  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal.  See  what  they 
contain : 

Nitrogen.  Phoa.  acid.  Potash. 

Ton  of  corn  meal .  38  14  7 

1,333  pounds  of  c.-s.  meal..  86  32  24 

In  other  words,  one  dollar  spent  for  corn  meal  buys 
two  pounds  eight  ounces  of  nitrogen,  14  ounces  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  seven  ounces  of  potash.  The 
dollar  spent  for  cotton-seed  meal  buys  five  pounds 
six  ounces  of  nitrogen,  two  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  1%  pound  of  potash.  If  you  were  buying  flour, 
butter  and  coffee,  you  would  quickly  decide  as  to 
which  storekeeper  would  have  your  money.  The  corn 
meal  contains  a  large  amount  of  animal  food  that  is 
of  no  value  as  manure.  Bran,  cotton-seed  meal  or 
linseed  meal  might,  in  some  cases,  be  profitably  used 
as  a  fertilizer,  but  corn  meal,  never. 

That  100-Hen  Ration. 

M.  0.  R.,  Albion,  Mich— In  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  31,  J.  E. 
Stevenson  gives  the  ration  for  100  hens.  1.  Are  the  meat  scraps 
cooked  ?  What  do  they  cost  per  pound  ?  2.  Of  what  do  they  gen¬ 
erally  consist  ?  3.  When  is  skim-milk  “  bought  right”?  4.  How 
does  he  get  his  cut  green  bone — buy  it  at  the  market,  or  cut  it  him 
self  ?  As  to  green  bone  machines,  there  are  three  in  this  city. 
None  of  us  knows  how  to  run  them,  or  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
cut  green  bone  by  hand  power.  Two  of  the  mills  are  not  in  use 
at  all,  and  one  is  run  by  steam  at  the  market,  where  cut  bone  may 
be  had  at  2 *4  cents  per  pound.  5.  Is  green  bone  .at  that  price  an 
economical  ration  every  day  ? 

Ans. — 1.  They  are  cooked,  and  cost  from  two  to 
three  cents  per  pound.  2.  They  are  scraps  gathered 
from  the  butchers,  cooked  and  the  grease  pressed 
out.  3.  Skim-milk  may  be  used  with  profit  when 
bought  at  one-half  cent  per  quart.  4.  I  cut  it  my¬ 
self  with  a  Mann  bone  cutter.  5.  Yes,  feed  every  day 
what  they  will  eat  with  avidity.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
egg  producers  known,  and  is  also  good  for  growing 
Chicks.  J.  E.  STEVENSON. 

How  to  Make  Cider  Vinegar. 

II.  P.  R.,  Portland,  Me. — How  can  I  make  cider  into  vinegar  ? 

I  have  only  a  few  barrels.  I  wish  to  make  the  vinegar  in  the 
shortest  time,  also  to  have  the  very  best  vinegar  possible. 

Ans. — Exposure  to  the  warm  air  will  hasten  the 
making  of  cider  into  vinegar.  Simply  place  the  bar¬ 
rels  in  the  cellar  or  where  they  will  not  freeze  during 
the  winter.  In  the  spring,  place  them  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  an  attic,  with  the  bungs  out,  but  with  the 
holes  covered  with  coarse  cloth  to  exclude  insects. 
If  it  be  arranged  so  that  the  cider  will  trickle  slowly 
from  one  barrel  to  another,  the  process  will  be 
hastened.  It  would  be  well  to  rack  off  the  cider 
after  it  works,  to  free  it  from  all  sediment. 

Southern-Grown  Poultry  Food. 

C.  8.  E.,  Fulton  Co.,  Ga. — 1.  Will  green  cow-pea  vines  or  pea- 
vine  hay  do  as  well  for  food  for  laying  hens  as  clover  hay  ?  I 
cannot,  in  this  vicinity,  procure  clover.  2.  Are  whole  dry  peas 
good  hen  food,  and  pea  meal  a  good  food  for  young  chicks  ?  If 
fed  to  young  chicks,  should  the  latter  be  baked,  and  if  so,  is  it 
prepared  for  baking  as  corn  meal  is  ?  Should  it  be  used  alone  or 
mixed  with  bran,  corn  meal  or  oatmeal  ?  3.  Is  cotton-seed  meal 

a  good  feed  for  laying  hens  or  growing  chicks  ?  If  so,  in  what 
proportion  should  it  be  fed,  and  how  ?  I  tried  feeding  it  a  little 
while  last  spring,  mixing  in  soft  food,  using  about  one-fourth 
cotton-seed  meal,  but  chickens  of  all  ages  did  not  seem  to  relish 
it,  and  finally  refused  to  eat  food  so  mixed  unless  very  hungry. 
We  had  been  told  that,  for  hens  in  confinement,  it  would,  in  a 
measure,  take  the  place  of  meat.  Afterward  we  were  told  that 
cotton-seed  meal  would  kill  hogs,  and  might  kill  poultry.  Being 
recent  southern  settlers,  and  desiring  to  raise  poultry  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  and  at  least  cost,  we  ask  for  actual  experience 
— if  possible— of  some  successful  southern  breeder.  4.  How  would 
it  do  to  plant  a  part  of  the  poultry  runs  to  peas  for  green  foraging 
instead  of  all  rye  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  no  reason  why  pea-vine  hay 
should  not  do  as  well  as  food  for  laying  hens  as 
clover.  The  composition  is  very  similar,  the  clover 
being  a  little  richer,  while  the  pea-vine  hay  is  more 
digestible.  I  have  not  tried  either.  In  the  form  of 
ensilage,  the  results  would,  doubtless,  be  better. 

2.  Whole  dry  peas  would  make  a  very  rich  nitrogen¬ 
ous  food  for  fowls,  feeding  just  before  going  to  roost, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  limit  the  quantity  to 
reasonable  amounts,  because  of  the  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  “crop-bound”,  the  peas  being  inclined  to  swell 
unduly.  If  the  same  precaution  be  used,  and  the 
peas  be  cracked  or  ground  into  coarse  meal,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  good  feed  for  chicks.  I  would  not 
mix  pea  meal  with  wheat  bran,  but  rather  with  corn 
meal,  or  skim-milk,  because  peas  and  bran  are  both 
highly  nitrogenous  foods.  I  think  that  I  would  feed 
both  products  raw,  as  the  more  natural  condition. 

3.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  very  well  suited  as  part  of  a 
ration  for  adult  fowls,  but  I  would  not  advise  feeding, 
even  in  small  quantities,  to  young  animals  of  any 
species.  One-fourth  cotton-seed  meal  and  three- 
fourths  corn  meal  should  make  a  fairly  good  theor¬ 
etical  ration.  As  to  palatableness,  it  must  be  learned 
by  experiment.  Commence  with  a  small  quantity, 
and  gradually  increase  up  to  one-fourth.  The  cotton 
seed  meal,  however,  would  not  supply  the  craving  for 
animal  food,  though  it  might  supply  the  same  elements. 

4.  The  peas  would  not  take  the  place  of  rye  because 

they  will  not  grow  except  in  warm  weather,  when 
the  fowls  can  more  cheaply  supply  themselves  with 
green  food.  Moreover,  the  cow-pea  would  not  survive 
the  constant  grazing.  Alfalfa  would  answer  a  better 
purpose.  Pearl  millet  might,  also,  be  useful  during 
spring  and  summer.  I  would  also  recommend  the 
common  Georgia  “Collard”as  an  excellent  food  for 
fowls.  TROF.  R.  J.  REDDING. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station. 
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Peaches  in  Canada. 

W.  W.  Hilbobn,  Leamington,  Ont. — 
I  have  all  the  varieties  you  name,  and 
many  more,  fruiting.  I  am  somewhat 
disappointed  in  Crosby;  on  young  healthy 
trees,  it  did  not  color  quite  as  well  as 
some  varieties,  and  it  is  a  little  under¬ 
sized.  I  think  it  nearly  as  hardy  as 
Hill’s  Chili  and  quite  productive.  I 
would  not  plant  it  very  extensively 
until  I  have  tested  it  longer.  I  know  of 
no  peach  ripening  at  the  time  of  Smock 
that  is  as  large  as  Late  Crawford  and  as 
reliable  as  the  former. 

Flavor  of  California  Peaches. 

W.  D.  Barns,  Obange  Co.,  N.  Y. — 
Before  attempting  to  account  for  the 
loss  of  flavor  of  peaches  in  transit  from 
California,  it  is  well  to  ascertain  whether 
their  flavor,  when  ripened  on  the  trees 
there,  is  equal  to  that  of  those  grown  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  With  the  number  of 
sunshiny  days  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  absolute  control  of  water 
by  irrigation,  it  would  seem  that  the 
conditions  were  such  as  to  insure  fruit 
that  is  perfect  in  size,  color  and  flavor. 
Now  does  success  crown  the  efforts  of 
the  California  peach  grower  ?  Are  Cali¬ 
fornia  peaches,  when  ripened  on  the 
trees,  of  the  exquisite  flavor  of  those 
grown  here  ?  These  questions,  it  seems, 
might  be  readily  and  positively  an¬ 
swered.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  between 
those  who  have  visited  California,  with 
whom  1  have  conversed  on  the  subject. 
Some  are  enthusiastic  over  the  California 
fruit,  and  declare  that  they  never  found 
its  equal  here  or  elsewhere,  while  others 
are  as  positive  that  the  best  specimens 
grown  there  are  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  our  own  peaches.  A  friend  who  is  a 
lover  of  good  fruit  and  a  competent 
judge,  recently  spent  considerable  time 
in  California.  He  said  that  he  tried 
hard  to  get  a  good  peach  in  the  markets 
of  San  Francisco  and  other  cities,  but 
absolutely  failed.  In  size  and  color,  he 
had  never  seen  the  equal  of  the  peaches 
there,  but  the  delicious  flavor  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  them  all. 

Prof.  Van  Deman  and  J.  H.  Hale 
should  be  able  to  settle  the  question  of 
quality.  If  they  agree  that  California 
peaches  are  equal  at  home,  to  ours  in 
quality,  it  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  growers  there  to  find  some  method  by 
which  they  may  retain  their  flavor  till 
they  reach  our  markets. 

Southern-Grown  Peach  Trees. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  says  that  actual  facts 
should  decide  whether  peach  trees  from 
the  South  will  prove  hardy  at  the  North. 
In  1887  and  1888,  I  procured  peach  trees 
from  Georgia,  1,500  or  more  trees,  set  a 
small  orchard  and  sold  some.  The  know¬ 
ing  ones  said  that  I  was  making  a  big 
mistake,  but  the  trees  proved  entirely 
hardy,  and  have  given  me  excellent 
crops.  In  1892,  I  sold  the  crop  from  4% 
acres  for  $900.  I  have  had  a  fair  crop 
every  year  since  they  came  into  bearing; 
they  are  on  good  soil,  with  no  manure. 
The  varieties  were  mostly  Early  Michi¬ 
gan  or  Husted’s  Early,  Hill’s  Chili,  and 
Elberta.  The  Husted's  Early  originated 
near  me,  the  Elberta  in  the  South. 

In  the  same  field,  I  have  northern- 
grown  trees  and  seedlings  of  my  own 
set  one  year  later.  No  difference  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  any  of  the  trees  as  to  hardi¬ 
ness  or  bearing.  One  man  whom  I  let 
-have  a  few  of  the  trees,  lost  some, 

All  About  Nebraska. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the  farm  lands  of 
Nebraska.  Copies  may  be  had  without 
charge  upon  application  to  P.  S.  Eustis, 
General  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. — Adv. 


which  winterkilled.  On  inquiry,  I  found 
that  he  manured  heavily,  and  his  trees 
made  a  rapid  growth,  and  did  not  get 
hardened  up  for  winter.  The  next 
spring,  he  took  more  trees,  and,  on  my 
advice,  planted  them  on  good  land, 
using  no  manure  to  stimulate  growth. 
The  result  was  a  fine  orchard  and  good 
crops.  The  failure  with  many  with 
peach  and  other  trees,  is  too  high  feed¬ 
ing  when  the  trees  are  young.  The 
thrifty  farmer  knows  that  he  cannot 
raise  a  good  cow  by  overfeeding  the 
calf.  Too  rich  and  too  much  food  will 
produce  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  make  the  animal 
of  little  value.  Trees  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  animals.  Plant  trees  in 
good  soil,  with  no  manure  ;  when  they 
begin  to  bear,  feed  them  as  you  would  a 
cow  giving  milk. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Strawberries. 

E.  B.  U.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — I  have 
two  different  sowings  of  Crimson  clover; 
the  first  was  sown  about  August  1, 
among  some  sweet  corn.  It  has  made  a 
fine  showing  —  a  perfect  mat.  Some 
plants  were  over  one  foot  high — eight 
inches  is  about  the  average.  The  ground 
is  rather  poor.  There  are  plenty  of 
tubercles  on  the  roots.  The  other  sow¬ 
ing  was  made  in  late  sweet  corn,  the 
early  part  of  September.  That  has 
made  a  very  good  growth,  also.  It 
ranges  in  height  from  four  to  six  inches; 
some  of  the  plants  have  spread  to  cover 
a  foot  of  ground.  In  each  case,  the  corn 
was  cultivated  just  before  and  after 
sowing,  with  a  Z.  Breed  weeder. 

I  send  a  photograph  of  a  section  of 
strawberry  patch  which  does  not  do  it 
justice.  It  was  set  last  spring  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  At 
least  half  of  the  plants  died  from  the 
effects  of  drought,  and  had  to  be  reset. 
The  plants  were  set  two  feet  apart  in 
rows  four  feet  apart.  The  plants  in  the 
picture  average  almost  12  inches  in 
height.  I  have  a  few  rows  of  Michel’s 
Early  that  are  as  high  as  16  inches  in 
matted  rows.  I  think  that  success  in 
strawberry  culture  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows :  Fertile  soil  and  shallow 
cultivation,  with  lots  of  it. 

R.  N.-Y. — Unfortunately,  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  too  dim  for  printing. 

Breeding  for  Sex.” 

W.  D.,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. — In  this 
matter  of  breeding  for  sex,  I  have  taken 
the  ground  that,  probably,  no  one  really 
knew  anything  about  it.  But  the  theory 
which  appealed  most  to  me,  and  which 
seemed  fairly  reasonable,  was  that,  when 
the  dam  was  bred  at  the  beginning  of 
the  heat,  the  indication  was  that  males 
were  abundant  and  the  result  would  be 
a  female,  while  if  she  went  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  heat,  males  were  lacking, 
and  one  would  be  supplied  by  her.  In 
breeding  mares,  I  have  tried  to  carry 
out  this  plan  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
from  my  own  stallion  have  succeeded  in 
getting  about  seven  fillies  to  three  colts. 

But  when  this  theory  was  presented 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  went  over  my  sheep 
record  for  the  last  10  years,  with  great 
care,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how 
well  the  record  bore  out  the  theory 
that  the  sex  of  the  offspring  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  weaker  parent.  I  started 
with  nine  ewes,  two  and  three  years 
old,  which  were  in  fine  order  and  kept 
so  well  that  they  came  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  show  condition.  The  ram,  IS 
months  old,  seemed  vigorous  enough 
when  I  got  him,  but  for  some  reason, 
failed  gradually  and  died  during  the 
winter.  The  lamb  crop  consisted  of  11 
rams,  not  one  ewe.  The  next  year,  I 
used  a  four-year-old  ram,  in  fine  order, 
that  had  access  to  not  more  than  12  ewes, 
and  nine  ewes  gave  birth  to  eight  ewes 
and  four  rams.  The  third  year,  41  ewes 
produced  25  ewes  and  22  rams.  The 
ram  was  two  years  old  and  unusually 
vigorous.  In  looking  over  the  names  of 
the  mothers,  with  the  notes  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  each,  having  this  theory  in 
mind,  I  surprised  myself  in  being  able 


to  give,  in  almost  every  instance,  the 
sex  of  the  lamb,  before  verifying  it  by 
the  record.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
record  of  following  years. 

Regarding  the  horse  breeding,  my 
mares  have  run  in  the  pasture  and  done 
little  or  no  work,  but  have  at  all  times 
been  in  fine  order,  and  have  invariably 
made  excellent  mothers.  The  stallion 
is  worked  or  driven  nearly  every  day, 
and  is  ready  for  service  immediately 
when  called  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  the  sex  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  time  of  conception  ?  The 
embryo  is  pretty  well  developed  before 
any  indication  of  sex  is  noticeable.  How 
do  we  know  that  the  condition  of  the 
mother  during  gestation  does  not  settle 
the  question  ?  Though  most  of  us  may 
wish  to  raise  more  females  than  males, 
we  should,  I  think,  hardly  care  to  do 
anything  to  impair  the  vitality  of  the 
mothers.  We  may,  however,  see  to  it 
that  all  our  breeding  sires  are  kept  in 
the  most  vigorous  condition  possible. 
The  conditions  to  be  considered  in  this 
question  are  so  many  and  varied,  that  it 
is  improper  to  generalize  from  a  small 
number  of  cases.  I  give  my  experience 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

Those  Butter  Prizes. 

Mrs.  It.  A.  Bloomfield,  Illinois. — In 
reading  of  the  prize  butter  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
October  31,  in  the  article  by  C.  C.  Wil¬ 
cox,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
following  :  “  Tiie  tub  that  was  entered 

as  creamery  was  packed  first,  then  the 
jar  that  was  entered  as  private  dairy, 
and  then  the  prints.  How  there  could 
be  so  much  difference  in  the  score,  I  can¬ 
not  tell,  when  it  was  all  from  one  churn¬ 
ing.”  How  did  he  make  creamery  but¬ 
ter  and  dairy  butter  out  of  the  same 
churning?  I  don’t  know  what  the  rules 
governing  dairy  exhibits  are  in  New 
York,  but  in  Illinois,  the  rule  is,  “  Dairy 
butter  shall  consist  of  butter  made  on 
the  farm,  not  in  a  factory,”  etc.  “Cream¬ 
ery  butter  shall  consist  of  butter  made 
in  a  factory,”  etc. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me  was 
the  woman  who  made  her  butter  in  an 
old-fashioned  dash  churn,  salted  it  three 
ounces  of  salt  to  the  pound,  and  scored 
perfect  in  everything  but  flavor,  while 
the  package  that  scored  100  salted  one 
ounce  to  the  pound.  If,  as  she  says, 
she  worked  it  until  the  brine  was  mostly 
( Continued  on  next  pcuje). 


Ringing 

Noises  in  the  ears,  or  a  roaring,  buzzing  sound 
are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  can  only  be  cured 
by  purifying  the  blood.  Remember 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best  —  in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  indigestion,  biliousness,  25c. 


RUBEROID 
ROOFING 

WILL  NOT  TAINT  RAIN 
WATER. 

CAN  BE  LAID  BY  ANY  HANDY 
MAN,  AND  WHEN  ONCE 
DOWN,  REQUIRES 
NO  ATTENTION. 

STRONG  AND  DUR¬ 
ABLE.  -C'-ore**-0 

MADE  OF  BEST  WOOL  FELT. 
NO  TAR  I  NO  PAPER! 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

Tin  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

81-83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Cornell  University. 

FO  UR  CO  URSES  IN  A  ORIC  UL  T  URE. 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  4,  1897; 
Regular  and  Special  begin  September  26,  189f. 
For  Announcement  address 

I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


KEVITT  S  NEW  D1SPLAV  PACKAGE  for  the 
shipment  of  berries  requires  no  Division  Slats, 
Hinges  or  Staples.  No  berries  are  crushed  or 
injured  by  Division  Slats  as  In  the  case  of  the 
old  crate.  Send  60  cents  for  a  Detail  Drawing. 
T.  C.  KEVITT.  Inventor,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  canvass  for  the  celebrated  Geneva  Nurseries 
Established  1840.  I, literal  Terms. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PRIliCMI  Ol  flUCD— The  largest  handler 
UniHIdUH  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


SSGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock  Genuine,  cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  f  reo.  LEWIS  ItOKSCll,  Frcdunla,  N.  V. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

Of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J.  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


Poaoh  Trone~FDX,L  assortment.  Apply  to 

rcdbll  llcco  U.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  .J. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  Btoek.  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Dose,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  FrcUonls,  N.  Y. 


GREENSBORO^**™ 


The  finest  white  flesh  peach  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Ripens  before  the  Alex¬ 
ander.  Extra  large,  fine  flavor. 

Donaldson’*  Elmira  As. 
arugns  Roots.  Anewpro- 
uctionof  rare  merit.  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Jnjtnn  Plums, 
.Small  Fruits,  Tenn.  Peach 
(Seed.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


l 


Yerlin,  Aid. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  J^Box  304,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

42  Years.  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pro- 
along.the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  call  atten- 


Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc. 

Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


TREES 
THAT  TALK 


Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  11/14/1896. 
ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Dansvit.lk,  N.  Y. : 

My  trees  came  to  baud  on  the  11th.  I  must  say  that  I  con¬ 
sider  yoijr  nurseries  peerless  and  above  competition,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  such  trees  could  not  be  bought  elsewhere  at  such  a 
small  cost.  Very  respectfully,  G.  R.  C.  (a  Rural  Reader) 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Ainsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (10c.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Illus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plate*  of  the  ,‘t  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  J0S.il.  BLACK, SON  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  ilighlstowu  N.  j. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

out,  wliat  prevented  it  from  being  over¬ 
worked,  and  presenting  that  salvy  ap¬ 
pearance  which  all  good  buttermakers 
try  to  avoid  ? 

At  our  State  fair,  which  closed  October 
3,  the  dairy  exhibit  was  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  feature.  The  superb  refrigerator, 
20  feet  long,  and  holding  500  exhibits, 
keeps  the  butter  in  excellent  shape.  It 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  first-class 
butter.  The  judge  who  scored  the  but¬ 
ter  at  the  World’s  Fair,  declared  it  to  be 
the  finest  display  of  butter  he  ever 
scored. 

I  am  glad  that  people  are  taking  a 
stand  against  “side  shows”  and  the 
like  at  fairs.  It  is  a  good  thing  !  Push 
it  along  ! 

Incubators  Are  Not  Toys. 

J.  B.  P.,  Northvillk,  Mich. — I  noticed 
an  artice  on  page  667,  by  Mr.  Moss,  in 
regard  to  regulators.  lie  claims  that 
the  expansion  of  liquids,  such  as  alcohol 
and  mercury,  is  worthless  under  all  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions,  and  cries,  Beware  of 
them  !  I  do  not  like  to  dispute  with 
Mr.  Moss,  but  I  fail  to  find  the  trouble 
Mr.  Moss  states.  I  find  them  easy  to 
control,  and  the  temperature  alike  in  all 
parts  of  the  machine.  There  are  more 
poor  hands  that  run  incubators  than 
there  are  poor  incubators.  Some  men 
can’t  run  a  wheelbarrow.  Incubators 
are  not  toys,  and  are  not  to  be  used  as 
such. 

Lumbago  and  Similar  Ailments. 

W.  O.  E.,  Whitby,  Canada.  —  Such 
troubles  as  “  a  stitch  in  the  side,”  “stiff 
neck,”  etc.,  are  all  forms  of  neuralgia 
affecting  different  muscles,  or  parts  im¬ 
mediately  contiguous  thereto.  They 
may  all  be  recognized  by  the  one  symp¬ 
tom — pain  upon  motion.  In  a  severe 
case  of  lumbago,  while  the  pain  when 
at  rest,  lying  down,  sitting  down  or 
standing  erect,  may  be  slight,  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  the  position,  will  cause 
such  a  sudden  and  acute  pain  as  to 
check  the  attempt  on  the  instant.  Pain 
unattended  with  fever,  affecting  the 
limbs  or  back,  may  be  pretty  safely  set 
down  to  this  form  of  trouble.  The  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  or  names,  by  which  it  is 
called  are  myalgia,  and  muscular  rheu¬ 
matism.  It  is  often  brought  on  by  expos¬ 
ing  the  particular  set  of  muscles  in¬ 
volved  to  a  draught  of  chilly  air,  more 
especially  when  these  muscles  have  been 
exhausted  by  recent  exertion.  The  at¬ 
tack  is  usually  sudden,  often  indeed, 
instantaneous.  The  exposure  to  cold  is, 
probably,  however,  only  an  exciting 
cause.  It  seems  as  though  there  must 
be  a  condition  of  the  general  system  to 
suffice  for  its  real  cause.  While  there  is 
other  evidence  to  justify  this  opinion, 
the  single  statement  that  it  is  almost  in- 
variabiy  relieved  by  a  month  or  six 
weeks’  course  of  cod  liver  oil,  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient. 

Now,  don’t  be  misled  by  a  fling  at  the 
doctors  which  you  may  have  lately 
read,  in  which  it  was  said  that  cream  or 
butter  will  fill  the  place  of  cod  liver  oil. 
The  statement  is  a  purely  theoretic  one. 
It  is  quite  useless  to  oppose  a  fact  es¬ 
tablished  by  a  long  and  wide  experience 
by  any  such  theory.  Butter  and  cod 
liver  oil,  though  in  some  respects  simi¬ 
lar,  are  yet  two  different  things.  I  have 
no  theory  to  offer  in  explanation  of  the 
benefit  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
cod  liver  oil.  I  know  that  it  will  cure 
such  cases,  and  more  than  that,  the 
patient  so  cured  will  be  a  physically 
better  man  for  a  year  thereafter. 

Some  New  Tomatoes. 

J.  W.  Adams,  Mass. — We  have  been 
trying  some  of  the  new  tomatoes,  get¬ 
ting  the  seed  from  the  originators. 
Dwarf  Aristocrat  is  not  as  good  as 
Dwarf  Champion,  for  the  reason  that  it 
cracks  about  the  stem  of  every  fruit, 
though  the  tomatoes  do  not  incline  to 
rot.  The  New  Stone  is  so  nearly  perfect 
in  size,  shape,  color  and  quality,  that  we 
should  grow  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  if  in  the  market  garden  business. 


Mb.  Henry  Bell,  of  King  William 
County,  Va.,  kindly  sends  us  a  box  of 
second-crop  Concord  grapes.  The  vine 
was  cut  back  in  the  spring  and  bore  its 
first  crop  which  ripened  about  August 
1.  We  have  had  vines  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  bear  a  second  crop,  though  none 
of  the  berries  matured.  The  first  blos¬ 
soms  were  killed  by  frost  and  the  second 
crop  was  borne  by  latent  buds  which, 
probably,  would  not  have  developed 
until  the  next  year,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  first  blossoms  were  destroyed . 

The  results  of  our  tomato  crossing, 
begun  about  10  years  ago,  and  continued 
every  year  since,  were  more  interesting 
last  season  than  ever  before.  It  was 
six  years  ago,  we  think,  that  our  first 
crosses  were  made  with  the  little  Cur¬ 
rant  tomato,  using  the  pollen  of  the 
best  varieties  then  known.  The  Currant 
tomato,  which  bears  its  fruit  in  racemes 
of  a  dozen  or  more,  the  individul  berries 
being  scarcely  larger  than  Cherry  or 
Fay  currants,  was  the  mother  at  first, 
and  its  progeny  always  thereafter.  That 
is  to  say,  pollen  of  the  Currant  progeny 
was  in  no  instance  used  upon  the  other 
tomatoes.  The  first  hybrid  seeds  gave 
tomatoes  varying  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  still  borne  in 
racemes.  The  foliage  was  slightly 
changed,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants 
somewhat  less  sprawling.  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  changes  from  year  to 
year  as  a  result  of  continued  crossing. 
Last  summer,  many  of  the  plants  bore 
tomatoes  as  large  as  those  borne  by  ordi¬ 
nary  plants.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
more  heavily  laden  than  any  we  had 
ever  seen  or  raised.  But  the  tomatoes  of 
these  extra  prolific  plants  were,  for  the 
most  part,  under  size,  though  as  round 
as  an  orange,  ripening  perfectly  and 
uniformly  in  all  parts,  free  from  rot, 
firm  and  excellent  keepers.  Such  a 
strain  might  prove  of  some  value  for 
canning  purposes. 

Fig.  255  shows  us  a  solid,  heavy  to¬ 
mato  with  few  and  small  seeds,  while 
the  pulp  in  which  they  are  imbedded 
takes  up  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fruit. 
The  proportion  of  solid  flesh  to  pulp  is 
as  great  as  that  of  Ponderosa,  and  the 
quality  is  of  the  best. 

Whether  these  hybrids  are  fixed  or 
not,  we  may  not  say.  We  began  last 
season  for  the  first  to  select  the  finest 
specimens  from  the  thriftiest  and  most 
productive  plants,  with  a  view  of  im¬ 
proving  and  fixing  them,  if  possible. 

Fig.  256  shows  a  remarkably  dark- 
colored  Currant  hybrid.  The  color  of 
the  flesh  is  a  darker  red  than  that  of  any 
tomato  we  have  seen,  and  the  quality  is 
superb.  The  tomatoes  are  of  perfect 
shape,  the  skin  is  of  a  brilliant  crimson; 
the  flesh  about  the  stem  ripens  with  the 
other  parts.  Could  we  preserve  these 
qualities  and  breed  out  the  cavities  or 
air  spaces  between  outer  and  inner 
flesh,  we  should  regard  it  as  an  almost 
perfect  tomato. 

We  have  kept  up  our  crosses  with  the 
Peach  tomato  begun  many  years  ago. 
From  these  Terra  Cotta  sprang,  and  was 
introduced  some  four  years  ago.  It  is 
certainly  different  from  any  other  to¬ 
mato  in  shape,  color  and  quality.  Bub 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  received  a  dis¬ 
concerting  amount  of  praise.  Many  of 
last  season’s  varieties  showed  none  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Peach,  and  we 
made  several  selections  that  may  prove, 
some  day,  worthy  of  introduction. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  tomatoes  which: 
have  originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  have  beeu  introduced,  are  Long- 
keeper,  Lemon  Blush,  Terra  Cotta,  Auto¬ 
crat  and  Democrat . 

November  10.  Still  our  California 
violets  are  blooming,  and  the  fragrance 
as  sweetly  violet  as  ever . 

Me.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  hopes  to  have- 


a  sufficient  stocknof  his  pink  Cupid  pea 
to  introduce  in  1898 . 

Paradise  Dwarf  Apples. — It  is  more 
than  22  years  ago  that  we  planted  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  one  tree  each  of  the 
following  varieties  of  dwarf  apples, 
that  is,  apples  grafted  on  the  so- 
called  Paradise  stock.  The  Paradise 
tree,  though  variable,  may  be  de 
scribed  as  a  bush  rather  than  a  tree, 
growing  only  three  to  four  feet  high, 
and  reduces  the  apple  worked  upon  it 
to  six  or  eight  feet.  The  varieties  we 
purchased  were  as  nearly  as  we  can  now 
recall,  Alexander,  Porter.  Gravenstein 
and  Baldwin.  They  were  planted  in 
holes  dug  in  the  lawn,  and  some  of 
them  began  to  bear  the  second  year; 
others  the  third  and  fourth  year.  We 
remember  that  the  Alexander  bore  so 
many  apples  one  season  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prop  up  the  branches,  and 
they  were  large  and  beautiful,  too. 
Later,  17  years  ago,  we  planted  a  little 
orchard  at  the  Rural  farm  of  these 
trees.  The  orchard  was  really  an  ex¬ 
periment  poultry  yard.  The  little  trees 
were  protected  by  laths  nailed  together 
so  as  to  form  a  skeleton  platform  about 
the  trunks,  lying  flat  upon  the  soil 
The  laths  were  nailed  so  close  together 
that  the  hens  could  not  scratch  the  soil 
away  from  the  roots.  In  this  little 
orchard  we  added,  Oldenburg,  Lady 
apple,  Northern  Spy,  Twenty-Ounce 
and  Wagener  to  the  several  mentioned 
above.  All  of  them  grew  thrifty,  several 
bore  early  and  were  much  admired  by 
our  friends.  From  that  time  until  now 
we  have,  from  time  to  time,  advocated 
the  planting  of  these  dwarfs  in  gardens 
and  limited  grounds.  We  have  further- 
advocated  planting  them  in  large  or¬ 
chards  between  the  standards,  the  same 
as  we  have  advocated  dwarf  pears,  to  be 
destroyed  when  the  standards  come  into 
bearing  or  need  the  entire  field  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Notwithstanding  our  advocacy  during 
all  these  years  few  of  our  readers  have 
said  much  about  dwarf  apples,  and  we 
now  call  upon  them  to  favor  us  with 
their  experience. 

Bulletin  No.  116,  issued  by  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  E  G.  Lodeman.  It  tells  us  about 
dwarf  apples,  and  it  tells  us  about  them 
in  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  way. 

The  summary  of  evidence  that  Mr 
Lodeman  has  gathered  is  that  these 
dwarfs  have  been  so  little  and  so  care¬ 
lessly  grown  that  no  definite  evidence  of 
their  value  can  be  obtained.  All  seem 
to  agree  that  they  are  unprofitable  for 
commercial  planting,  although  all  admit 
that  they  may  be  satisfactory  as  single 
specimens,  or  as  ornaments  in  the  garden 
Generally  it  is  admitted  that  the  apples 
grown  on  Paradise  stock  are  handsomer 
and  of  better  quality  than  those  grown 
as  standards.  Dwarf  trees  may  be 
planted  as  close  as  eight  to  ten  feet 
apart.  They  can  be  easily  sprayed  and 
cared  for,  and  the  fruit  can  be  properly 
thinned  out.  Mr.  Lodeman  estimates 
from  the  information  he  has  gathered 
that  a  mature  dwarf  which  has  been 
well  grown,  mav  average  two  to  three 
pecks  of  apples  each  year. 
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THE  DIET3 

DRIVING  LAMP 

Is  about  as  near  perfection  as  50  years 
of  Lamp-Making  can  attain  to.  It 
burns  kerosene,  and  gives  a  powerful, 
clear, wh'te  light  and  will  neither  blow 
nor  jar  out.  When  out  driving  with 
't  the  darkness  easily  keeps  about  two 
hundred  feet  ahead  of  your  smartest 
horse.  When  you  want  the  very  best 
Driving  Lamp  to  be  had,  ask  your 
dealer  for  the  “  Dietz.’ 

We  issue  a  special  Catalogue  of  this 
Lamp,  and,  if  you  ever  prowl  around 
after  night-fall,  it  will  interest  you. 

’Tis  mailed  free. 

R.  E.  DIET z  CO., 

6o  I/aight  St.,  New  York. 

^  Established  in  1840.  ^ 


IS  THE  BEST  FOR  FARM  USE. 

25  and  28-Inch  for  hog  lots.  40.  55  and  58- 
inch  for  general  use. 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Rush  St..  Peoria.  Ill. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 
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Our  Fair  Exhibits. 

With  five  car  loads  of  wild  animals,  we  have 
given  free  shows  at  the  leading  State  and  District 
Fairs.  We  thus  furnish  instruction,  amusement, 
and  proof  that  the  Page  Is  the  best.  Several 
applications  are  in  for  next  year's  exhibit. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


HAT  YOU  HAVE  LONG  SOUGHT  1 

The  “BOSS”  Flush  T-Bevel. 


Dbscri»*tion.— Disc  attached  to  blade  is 
marked  S  for  Square  (go°),  W  for  Window¬ 
sill  Pitch  fq#).  8  f°r  Octagon  0  for 

Hexagon  (30°).  M  for  Mitre  (43°)  Move  to 
.nark  desired,  lock  by  pressing  button  on 
side  and  faster,  by  turning  thumb-nut. 


THE  HILL  BEVEL  CO.. 

MANCHESTER  CONN. 


Are  You  Keeping 


Suffer 

any  longer  from 


COWS 

FOR  PROFIT 


Asthma 


It  is  needless. 


Never  mind  if  you  have  “  tried  every¬ 
thing  ”  and  failed.  Never  mind  if  you 
■feel  discouraged  and  hopeless.  Never 
mind  if  your  case  has  seemed  incurable. 
Try  once  more  and  you  will  never  re¬ 
gret  it.  We  will  tell  you  frankly  if  we 
■can’t  help  you. 


“  This  is  one  of  the  happiest  summers  1 
have  seen  in  30  years.  No  asthma,  sleep 
good  good  appetite,  and  work  hard— why 
not  be  nappy  after  so  many  years’  suffer¬ 
ing  with  that  terrible  asthma?  My  family 
doctor  says,  ‘  What  a  miracle  ’  i  ” 

THUS.  J.  BRADBURN, 
Rose,  N.  Y. 


V.viUTK  TO 

Dr.  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PARTICULAR. 


NOT  AMUSEM ENT— add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
in  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  suc¬ 
cess  1  he  readers  of  Tins  Ruuai,  New-Yukkkk  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  the 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  arrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman ,  published  at 
Port  Atkinson,  Wis..  preeminently  the  Leading; 
Dairy  Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
offer  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

AND 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1 .70. 

There  Is  no  journal  in  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
large  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  tlgures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  I).  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  journal  com¬ 
paring  with  It  on  the  information  itglves  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  ot'  their 
product.  Don  t  miss  this  offer.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  is 
$1  per  year. 

All  who  take  advantage  of  thin  offer  will 
receive  both  to  January  1,  lHltS.  The  rent 
of  ISlfG  TREE. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Coi.lingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

9\>  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Prick  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1896. 


E.  S.  Carman’s  address,  until  next  May,  will  be 
No.  5  West  82nd  Street,  New  York. 

© 

Read  John  Gould’s  “  Primer  Science”  article  about 
ensilage  on  page  784.  We  would  like  to  add  to  what 
he  says  that  milk  is  a  perfect  food,  yet  no  man  would 
care  to  live  on  skim-milk  and  butter !  Condensed 
milk  is  ahead  of  cheese  and  water.  Who  will  choose 
stewed  sun-dried  peaches  when  he  can  obtain  prime 
canned  goods  ?  Analysis  is  all  very  well  for  picking 
Nature’s  combination  apart,  but  synthesis,  or  the 
opposite  of  analysis,  fails  to  give  man  the  power  to 
duplicate  these  combinations. 

a 

“  An  enemy  at  our  doors!”  That  is  the  heading 
we  frequently  find  in  the  southern  papers  nowadays. 
The  “  terrible  pest  ”  which  is  said  to  be  creeping  over 
the  southern  farms,  is  our  old  friend,  Johnson  grass, 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  out  for  trial  in  one  of  its 
free  seed  distributions  years  ago.  It  has,  certainly, 
become  a  trial  to  those  farmers  who  permitted  it  to 
spread  over  the  cultivated  fields.  It  yields  immense 
crops  of  forage  ;  but  woe  betide  the  corn  or  cotton 
field  in  which  it  secures  a  fair  start.  It  has  gone  so 
far  that  special  tools  for  killing  out  the  grass  have 
been  devised.  Any  good  plant  out  of  its  place  becomes 
a  weed. 

© 

We  advise  our  readers  to  examine  Mr.  Van  Valken- 
burgh’s  statement,  printed  on  page  783.  This  man  has 
made  a  clean  and  honest  official.  After  12  years  of 
valuable  service,  he  is  retired  because  he  is  not  classed 
with  the  dominant  political  party.  There  may  be 
Republican  dairymen  in  the  State  of  New  York  who 
prefer,  for  this  office,  a  Republican  who  has  all  the 
details  to  learn,  to  an  honest  Democrat  who  has  had 
12  years’  experience.  There  may  be  such  dairymen — 
but  we  doubt  it.  In  any  event,  the  strongest  effort 
should  be  made  to  retain  the  assistants  who,  as  Mr. 
Van  Valkenburgh  says,  know  all  the  details  of  the 
business. 

O 

L.  D.  Gale  tells,  on  page  789,  about  having  to 
hustle  around  to  fill  the  orders  that  come  to  him, 
whereas,  only  a  few  years  ago,  he  had  to  hustle 
around  to  get  people  to  buy  his  products.  This 
change  is  the  result  of  just  two  things — the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  good  article,  and  judicious  advertising.  The 
founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  New  York 
dailies  used  to  say,  ‘  ‘First  print  the  news,  then  make 
a  big  fuss  about  it.”  If  you  have  a  good  thing, 
advertise  it,  get  people  to  talk  about  it,  then  after 
that,  it  is  pretty  likely  to  advertise  itself.  Farmers 
should  do  more  advertising,  varying  the  methods 
according  to  circumstances. 

O 

No  !  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  candidate  to  suggest  for 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President 
McKinley’s  cabinet.  We  have  suggested  and  nomin¬ 
ated  people  for  State  or  National  positions  before 
now,  and  have  found,  as  the  result  of  it  all,  that  we 
used  a  lot  of  valuable  space  to  no  purpose.  We  have 
in  mind  several  men,  any  one  of  whom  would  fill  a 
cabinet  seat  with  credit,  but  we  don’t  expect  to  see 
any  of  them  selected.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  one  of  the  President’s  advisers.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  will  fairly  be  held  responsible  for  the  National 
affairs  of  the  next  four  years.  He  would  be  foolish 
to  let  some  one  else  select  his  advisers  for  him.  If 
we  were  President,  we  would  put  in  the  chair  of  agri¬ 
culture  some  personal  friend  whom  we  knew  to  be 
competent  and  in  whom  we  had  full  confidence,  and 
then  keep  a  general  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the 


department.  We  would  not  try  to  “  recognize”  this 
section  or  that,  or  this  organization  or  the  other,  but 
would  carry  out  the  same  principles  we  would  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  private  business.  President  McKinley 
knows  what  he  is  about,  and  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  will  not 
waste  its  words  in  suggesting  or  petitioning. 

© 

The  Farmers’  National  Congress  met  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis  recently  and,  after  some  discussion,  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  on  all  shoddy, 
woolen  rags,  etc.,  used  to  adulterate  cloth  should  be 
made  so  high  as  to  prohibit  imports.  We  regard  this 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  would  go 
further  and  place  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this 
shoddy  cloth  under  government  control  on  much  the 
same  principle  that  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
is  handled.  We  believe  that  the  fraudulent  use  of 
shoddy  does  more  harm  to  American  wool  growers 
than  the  loss  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  and  wool  growers 
are  as  deserving  of  government  protection  as  are 
dairymen. 

O 

Mb.  Webb,  on  page  784,  makes  a  good  point  in 
showing  that  the  sweet  potato  crop  requires  a  large 
amount  of  potash,  while  the  average  fertilizer  sold 
in  Delaware  contains  less  than  three  per  cent  of  this 
substance.  The  western  States  are  passing  laws  to 
regulate  the  trade  in  fertilizers,  and  the  various  ex¬ 
periment  stations  issue  tables  of  analyses.  We  notice 
that  in  these  western  brands  the  per  cent  of  potash  is 
usually  very  low.  The  mixture  is  usually  one  of 
bone,  blood,  tankage  and  other  slaughter-house 
refuse,  with  a  small  amount  of  kainit  or  muriate  of 
potash.  Our  advice  to  western  fruit  growers  is  to  de¬ 
mand  at  least  seven  per  cent  of  potash  in  such  goods, 
and  to  buy  only  on  guaranteed  analysis. 

© 

Read  what  Mr.  Gale  says  on  page  789  about  his  ex¬ 
hibit  at  a  street  fair.  He  seems  to  have  worked  up  a 
perfect  gale  of  trade  from  a  small  “  starter”  of  a 
breeze.  What  he  says  about  developing  the  home 
market  is  as  sound  as  a  rock.  The  writer  often  sees 
farmers  driving  through  his  town  to  New  York  with 
sweet  corn  and  other  vegetables.  Twelve  hours  later, 
peddlers  will  come  back  from  the  city  with  the  same 
class  of  vegetables  and  sell  them  from  house  to  house 
at  a  good  profit.  There  is  a  neglected  “  home  mar¬ 
ket”,  and  it  is  much  the  same  in  any  large  town. 
The  street  fair  is  an  excellent  thing.  Now  that  the 
larger  fairs  are  surrendering  to  “  freaks”  and  ques¬ 
tionable  exhibitions,  we  advise  those  farmers  who 
oppose  such  things,  to  stay  away  from  the  large 
exhibitions  and  give  their  time  and  work  to  develop¬ 
ing  smaller  fairs  which  they  can  control.  The  way 
to  make  the  managers  of  the  big  fairs  clean  up  is  to 
stay  away  from  their  grounds. 

© 

It  is  evident  from  the  letters  we  receive  that  some 
of  our  readers  have  taken  very  kindly  to  the  idea  of 
serving  on  the  New  York  police  force.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  already  300  men  from  the  country  are 
serving  as  policemen,  and  still  more  are  wanted. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  New  York  policeman  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  big  brutal  fellow  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  smashing  heads  with  his  club.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  beef  ranks  above  brains  on  the 
police  force.  The  mental  examination  is  now  the 
hardest  for  applicants  to  pass.  What  the  depart¬ 
ment  now  wants  are  clean  and  sound  young  men  of 
good  character  and  clear  head.  There  was  a  time 
when  petty  politicians  could  dictate  to  the  police 
department.  That  day  has  gone  by,  and  the  men 
have  reason  to  know  that  merit  will  win.  The  New 
York  police  force,  as  at  present  conducted,  certainly 
offers  better  opportunities  for  an  ambitious  young 
man  than  either  the  army  or  the  navy. 

O 

As  reports  continue  to  come  in,  we  find  that  many 
farmers  are  succeeding  this  year  with  Crimson  clover 
who  were  sadly  disappointed  with  it  in  former  years. 
Of  course,  much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  more 
favorable  weather  conditions  we  have  had  this  fall, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  leguminous  plants  like 
clover,  beans  and  peas,  require  characteristic  fer¬ 
ments  or  bacteria  in  the  soil  before  they  can  thrive. 
It  has  been  noticed  by  many  that  such  plants  will 
gain  in  vigor  when  successive  crops  are  grown,  year 
after  year,  on  the  same  ground.  This  fact  has  often 
puzzled  farmers  because  it  could  not  be  accounted  for 
by  any  of  the  accepted  rules  of  cultivation  or  manur¬ 
ing.  The  truth  was  that  the  bacteria  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  the  crop  were  not  present  in  the  soil  first.  As 
crop  after  crop  was  grown,  these  bacteria  spread  so 
that,  at  last,  all  the  conditions  needed  to  produce 
a  good  crop  are  present.  This  simple  explanation  will 
account  for  many  so-called  failures  with  Crimson 
clover  that  have,  at  last,  grown  into  successes. 


What  a  noise  there  would  be  if  you  should  pass 
through  the  kitchen  some  day  and  find  your  wife 
pouring  out  a  quart  of  nice  cream  for  the  dog’s  din¬ 
ner,  or  deliberately  throwing  half  a  pound  of  good 
butter  into  the  dish  water.  There  would  be  such  a 
storm  that  the  lights  of  home  would  be  just  about 
blown  out.  Yet,  how  much  worse  is  that  dog  feeding 
than  your  own  scheme  of  feeding  good  grain  and  hay 
to  those  scrubs  out  in  the  barn  ?  On  general  princi¬ 
ples,  we  will  back  the  dog  to  give  the  better  returns 
for  the  food.  How  much  worse  is  it  to  put  butter 
right  into  the  dish  water  than  to  feed  the  cows  an  un¬ 
balanced  ration  containing  so  much  fat  that  they  can¬ 
not  digest  it  ?  We  give  you  the  floor  for  a  reply  ! 

© 

The  henwife  suspected  an  occasional  large  louse  on 
the  hens,  though  seldom  could  one  be  found.  Kero¬ 
sene  oil  is  bad  for  such  vermin,  and  a  little  goes  a 
long  way,  though  its  application  to  the  individuals  is 
a  tedious  process.  A  wholesale  method  was  desired. 
A  strip  of  cloth  was  suspended  across  the  little  door 
through  which  the  hens  made  their  exit  to  the  yards, 
so  that,  as  they  passed  through,  it  would  brush 
lightly  over  their  backs  ;  this  was  then  saturated 
with  oil.  So  far  so  good,  but  a  number  of  them  res¬ 
olutely  refused  to  risk  their  lives  by  passing  through 
any  such  trap,  and  it  was  many  days  before  some  of 
them  could  be  prevailed  upon,  by  gentle  urging,  to 
make  the  venture.  Even  yet,  some  of  them  go  through 
with  a  jump  as  though  expecting  something  to  drop 
on  them.  The  cloth  should  be  of  some  quiet  color 
like  gray  or  brown,  as  hens  are  often  afraid  of  bright 
colors. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

A  BABY’S  SYMPATHY. 

I  sat  in  sorrow  one  sad,  lonely  day — 

The  shadow  of  a  coming  trouble  near. 

Grim  doubt  came  creeping  with  its  arms  of  gray 
From  the  damp  fog  where  lurked  remorse  and  fear. 

No  hope  came  to  me  in  that  bitter  hour, 

No  friendly  hand  reached  out  in  sympathy; 

Despondency,  with  cruel,  grasping  power 
Had  chained  my  soul,  and  would  not  set  it  free. 

But  baby  came  to  me  as  though  she  knew 
The  doubt  that  bound  me — climbed  upon  my  knee 

And  said,  “I  love  you  fader — yes  I  do — 

Because  I  know  my  fader  does  love  me.” 

Oh  mighty  faith  of  childhood— doubt  and  fear 
Fall  back  before  the  baby’s  soft  caress. 

Content — if  her  weak  father’s  love  is  near, 

To  trust  her  life  to  him  in  happiness. 

Ah!  If  we  larger  children  could  but  keep 
The  baby’s  faith  to  ward  off  doubt  and  sin, 

We  would  not  fear  the  slow  and  steady  creep 
Of  Time  while  bringing  our  life’s  harvest  in. 

But  somewhere— on  the  road  from  babyhood, 

We  lose  our  faith  within  the  world’s  rough  play. 

Forgetting  that  the  loving  Father  stood 
And  said,  “I  love  you”  all  along  the  way. 


The  next  currant  event  is  pruning. 

A  chii>  on  your  shoulder  is  a  chip  o’  war. 

Make  your  hog  a  present  of  a  pen  wiper. 

Don’t  apply  for  a  pen  shun.  Write  your  thoughts  out. 

The  palm  will  drink  twice  as  much  water  as  the  baby. 

“  A  Table  of  Contents.”  The  happy  farm  family  at  dinner. 

The  Leghorn  rooster’s  comb  unfits  him  for  a  brush  with  his 
rival. 

The  way  to  create  interest  in  the  farmers’  institute  is  to  run  it 
on  sound  'principles. 

They  tell  us  that  the  mills  and  shops  are  opening.  How  about 
that  shop  on  your  farm  ? 

Will  southern  poultrymen  give  us  actual  facts  about  feeding 
cotton-seed  meal  to  poultry  ? 

Laughter  and  good  feeling  are  the  oil  of  a  meal.  This  is  the  old 
process  of  aiding  digestion. 

Bad  men  making  good  roads  do  more  for  their  country  than 
good  men  making  bad  roads. 

In  the  farm  live  stock  shop,  you  may  use  the  Leghorn  hen  as 
the  laythe  for  turning  out  cash. 

First  call  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  came  Friday,  Novem¬ 
ber  13.  The  mails  are  now  full  of  them. 

Our  friend  on  page  787  says  that  some  men  can’t  run  even  a 
wheel-barrow  as  it  should  be  run.  Is  he  right  ? 

Our  women  folks  are  glad  that  the  bedbug  articles  are  over. 
Hereafter,  they  say  that  they  want  “  bugology  ”  in  another  pew  1 

No!  Grass  will  not  turn  green  with  envy  when  you  put  all  the 
manure  and  fertilizer  on  other  crops!  Nitrogen  is  the  green 
painter  I 

You  wouldn’t  loan  your  money  to  a  stranger  without  an  imme¬ 
diate  account.  Don’t  send  your  property  to  a  strange  commis¬ 
sion  man  without  demanding  prompt  returns. 

T.  C.  Kevitt  has  a  “  strawberry  barrel  ”  which  he  purposes  to 
keep  under  glass  through  the  winter  by  placing  a  sash  on  each 
of  four  sides  around  it  with  boards  on  top.  It  will  not  do  to  let 
the  barrel  freeze  solid. 

Prof.  Redding  advises  against  feeding  whole  cow  peas  to  poul¬ 
try,  since  they  might  swell  and  burst  the  crop.  One  way  to  open 
a  human  skull  for  the  study  of  anatomy,  is  to  fill  it  with  dry 
beans  and  pour  in  water.  The  swelling  of  the  beans  will  burst 
the  skull  apart. 

Clover  hay  is  a  better  food  than  Timothy.  Every  one  knows 
that,  yet  Timothy  brings  a  higher  price.  There  is  a  prejudice 
against  clover,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  dust,  though  this  might 
easily  be  overcome  by  moistening  it.  If  clover  cannot  win  against 
prejudice,  there  is  a  poor  chance  for  shredded  fodder. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD. 

One  enterprising  individual,  probably  with  a  desire 
for  some  spending  money  for  Christmas,  sent  down  a 
trial  shipment  of  a  bale  of  moss.  This,  when  fresh 
and  green,  is  used,  sometimes,  in  decorations,  in 
lining  baskets,  etc.  But  this  shipment  was  very  dry 
and  brown,  and  the  receiver  said  that  he  doubted 
whether  he  could  sell  it.  If  one  had  a  special  place 
to  put  such  stuff,  it  might  pay  to  send  it ;  otherwise, 
the  chances  are  against  it.  It  should  be  sent  to  a 
regular  dealer  in  florists’  supplies. 

X  X  X 

During  the  past  week,  a  car-load  of  Canadian 
geese  arrived  at  this  market,  the  first  for  a  long  time. 
Prices  were  so  low  that  the  geese  were  held  outside 
the  city,  to  be  fed  for  a  short  time.  In  this  way,  they 
are  likely  to  improve  in  condition,  and  can  be  put  on 
the  market  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  It 
is  said  that  the  yards  where  these  geese  are  being 
fattened,  now  contain  more  than  6,000  geese.  Many 
of  these  came  from  Indiana  and  Illinois.  There  is  a 
better  market  for  geese  at  Christmas. 

'  XXX 

Eggs  took  a  big  drop  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week.  Previous  prices  had  been  high.  Shippers  sent 
in  large  quantities.  The  previous  high  prices  had  de¬ 
creased  the  demand,  hence  there  wasn’t  so  much  of 
an  outlet,  and  prices  declined  heavily.  But  the  lower 
prices  increased  the  outlet,  and  prices  again  advanced. 
There  were  precious  few  fresh  laid  eggs,  but  the 
large  arrivals  and  lower  prices  of  limed  and  refriger¬ 
ator  eggs,  caused  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  fresh  laid, 
also.  The  market  is  now  in  much  better  shape. 

t  X  X 

A  very  fine  lot  of  White  clover  honey  was  nicely 
packed  in  paper  cartons.  Each  section,  weighing 
about  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  is  inclosed  in  one  of 
these,  and  about  25  of  them  packed  in  a  neat  case  to¬ 
gether.  They  seem  to  carry  in  better  shape  than  do 
the  common  glass-covered  sections,  and  stand  handling 
better.  The  honey  does  not  show  off  so  well,  but  on 
the  side  of  each  carton  is  a  fancy  design  formed  of  an 
old-fashioned  straw  hive  with  the  little  busy  bees 
flying  all  about,  and  giving  the  name  and  address  of 
the  shipper.  It  ought  to  be  a  taking  package. 

X  X  X 

The  R.  N.-Y.  received  word  that  a  grower  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  had  sent  on  a  car-load  of  “Danish” 
cabbage,  and  asking  that  I  go  and  take  a  look  at  them. 
I  went.  They  were  very  hard,  almost  if  not  quite  as 
hard  as  the  imported  ones  which  we  get  here  in  late 
winter  and  spring.  They  were  smaller  and  rounder 
than  our  Fiat  Dutch,  but  very  heavy.  They  had 
arrived  in  fine  shape,  too.  But  a  big  mistake  was 
made  in  shipping  such  cabbages  to  this  market  at  this 
season.  The  market  is  too  freely  supplied  with  stock 
from  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  price  is 
too  low.  Besides,  such  hard  cabbages  as  these  are 
the  best  to  keep,  and  would,  probably,  sell  toward 
spring  for  double  the  price  they  will  bring  now. 

XXX 

The  past  few  days  have  been  unseasonably  warm, 
and  have  been  very  destructive  to  perishable  pro¬ 
ducts.  Fruits  are  decaying  badly.  Dressed  poultry 
and  game  that  have  been  shipped  without  ice  have 
arrived  in  bad  order,  much  of  it  nearly  or  quite 
spoiled.  1  saw  several  car-loads  of  cabbages  in  the 
freight  yards  at  Jersey  City  that  were  badly  decayed. 
They  had,  evidently,  heated,  and  some  of  them  looked 
as  though  they  were  fairly  cooked.  Much  loss  has 
resulted  from  this  unexpected  heat.  Receivers  are 
hoping  for  cooler  weather.  If  this  warm  weather 
should  continue  through  the  Thanksgiving  market, 
it  would  be  extremely  disastrous  to  poultry  ship¬ 
ments.  Probably  many  will  not  ship  unless  con¬ 
ditions  be  more  favorable,  but  will  wait  for  a  later 
market. 

X  X  X 

I  showed  the  article  relative  to  Thanksgiving 
poultry,  published  in  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  to  several 
wholesale  poultry  dealers  of  long  experience,  and 
asked  their  opinions  of  the  statements  there  made. 
The  general  verdict  was  that  it  covered  the  ground 
thoroughly  and  fairly.  One  man  said  that  many  of 
the  directions  given  should  be  set  in  large  type,  and 
that  special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  article. 
He  said  that  the  following  of  the  directions  there 
given  would  be  the  means  of  saving  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  shippers  ;  but  his  concluding  remark  was 
the  discouraging  one,  “  But  they  won’t  follow  them.” 
I  hope  that,  so  far  as  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
concerned,  this  remark  will  be  disproved.  Many  of 
the  directions  apply  with  equal  force  to  shippers  at 
all  times  of  year.  As  a  general  thing,  results  are 


more  uniformly  satisfactory  if  shipments  are  dis¬ 
tributed  along  for  some  time  than  if  all  are  rushed  in 
for  the  market  of  some  special  holiday.  f.  H.  Y. 


STREET  FAIRS  PAY  THE  FARMER. 

On  page  757,  I  endeavored  to  give  a  general  outline 
of  some  of  the  leading  features  of  a  street  fair,  the 
object,  and  how  conducted.  The  question  will  likely 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  it  is  a  benefit  to 
the  farmer.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  illustrate 
than  to  speak  from  my  own  experience  as  an  exhibitor, 
and  of  the  benefits  derived  from  placing  my  products 
on  exhibition.  The  fall  of  1895  found  me,  like  nearly 
every  one  else,  with  a  large  stock  of  potatoes  on 
hand,  and  the  markets  overstocked.  I  was  trying  to 
sell ;  the  street  fair  was  advertised.  I  thought  a 
show  of  potatoes  might  help  me  out.  I  planned 
and  put  up  an  exhibit  of  potatoes  that  people  have 
not  forgotten  yet.  I  constructed  a  large  table  with 
a  slight  drop  at  the  front ;  partitions  about  two 
inches  high  were  made  to  keep  the  varieties  sepa¬ 
rate.  It  was  then  covered  with  light-blue  muslin, 
and  edges  draped  with  the  same,  letting  it  hang  to 
the  floor. 

The  potatoes  were  arranged  according  to  color, 
shape  and  size  to  produce  the  best  effect.  The  pearly 
whiteness  of  the  Orphan,  the  creamy-skinned  Free¬ 
man,  the  russet  of  the  Rural-Carman  group,  the  red 
and  scarlet  of  the  Rose  family,  the  15  varieties,  all 
named,  resting  on  a  blue  background,  made  a  hand¬ 
some  show.  A  back  was  then  fixed  to  the  table  2% 
feet  high  by  six  long  ;  this  was  covered  with  tinted 
paper  such  as  druggists  use.  On  this,  my  name,  GALE, 
was  made  of  potatoes,  in  colors,  the  first  letter  of  red, 
the  next  of  white,  the  third  of  blue,  the  E  mixed.  It 
had  the  desired  effect,  judging  from  the  crowd  that 
surrounded  the  exhibit.  I  was  there  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  result  was,  when  night  came,  that  I 
had  booked  orders  for  several  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes,  besides  some  small  orders  from  distant 
States,  one  going  to  California.  I  had  the  stock  to 
back  my  samples,  and  Gale’s  potatoes  have  been  in 
demand  from  that  day  to  this. 

My  cards  were  laid  on  the  exhibit,  and  it  took  care 
of  itself.  Some  may  wish  to  know  how  the  potatoes 
were  made  to  stay  in  place  on  a  perpendicular  sur¬ 
face  and  over  the  top.  It  is  done  by  driving  wire 
nails  through  from  the  back  of  the  board,  so  that  the 
points  project  about  one  inch,  forming  the  lettering  ; 
the  potatoes  are  then  pressed  to  their  places.  On  the 
top  edge,  finishing  nails  are  used. 

An  exhibit  was  also  made  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  with  about  the  same  result.  I  won  a  silver  ice 
pitcher  as  a  premium,  and  found  a  market  for  all  the 
honey  I  had  left  on  hand,  with  orders  for  more.  I 
wish  now  that  I  had  the  honey  back  I  shipped  to  a 
Cincinnati  commission  house  nearly  two  months  ago, 
and  which  will,  probably,  not  be  sold  for  some  time 
yet,  and  when  it  is,  it  will  net  me  two  or  three  cents 
less  per  pound  than  I  could  get  here. 

Moral — develop  your  home  market  first,  for  every¬ 
thing  grown  upon  the  farm.  Have  as  little  to  do 
with  commission  houses  as  possible  ;  their  sales  rarely 
meet  quotations  made.  The  market  is  almost  sure  to 
drop  about  the  time  your  shipment  arrives.  Two 
years  ago,  I  was  practically  a  stranger  in  the  village 
of  Westfield,  working  hard  to  sell  my  products  ;  now 
I  am  working  as  hard  to  fill  my  orders  which  come  in 
unsolicited,  the  result  of  exhibiting  at  a  street  fair. 

P  L.  D.  GALE. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HORSE  SHOW. 

POINTERS  TOWARD  THE  FANCY  POINTS. 

Fancy  horses  bring  fancy  prices.  These  are  the 
horses  purchased  by  men  of  wealth  and  horse  fanciers. 
So  long  as  the  horse  fills  the  bill,  these  men  are  not 
likely  to  haggle  over  the  price.  This  show  points 
the  way  for  the  breeder  to  learn  what  is  required.  A 
study  of  the  different  classes  reveals  the  character¬ 
istics  which  go  to  make  up  the  animal  which  pleases 
the  buyer  and  lines  the  pocket  of  the  breeder  and 
trainer.  I  add  trainer,  because  the  training  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  breeding,  and  often  more  so. 

Fancy  carriage  horses  are  largely  in  demand.  They 
are  driven  singly,  in  pairs,  and  tandem.  To  fill  the 
bill  in  any  of  these  classes,  they  must  have  life,  good 
action,  be  well  trained  to  drive  anywhere  and  every¬ 
where,  and  not  be  easily  frightened.  A  horse  that  is 
continually  shying  at  everything  along  the  road,  is 
of  little  use  as  a  carriage  horse  in  the  city,  where  all 
sorts  of  sights  and  sounds,  elevated  trains,  and  trolley 
and  cable  cars  are  on  every  hand.  Good  saddle  horses 
are  also  wanted,  for  the  bicycle  has  not  yet  displaced 
the  horse,  and  never  will  with  many  who  prefer 
horseback  riding.  For  most  classes  of  fancy  driving 
horses,  good  size  and  weight  are  required.  The  under¬ 
sized  horses  that  some  breeders  have  been  putting  on 
the  market  of  recent  years,  are  not  wanted.  Such 
horses  bring  very  low  prices. 


When  it  comes  to  fancy  carriage  horses,  the  Hack¬ 
ney  again  comes  prominently  to  the  front.  The  knee- 
action  so  much  prized,  is  a  conspicuous  characteristic 
of  this  breed.  Breeders  say  that  now  good  hock- 
action  is  also  required,  and  that  breeders  are  seeking 
this.  The  infusion  of  Hackney  blood  gives  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  breed  crop  out 
strongly  in  the  crosses.  A  “  roadster”  should  not  be 
under  15  hands  high.  In  judging,  the  conformation, 
color,  style  of  going,  manners,  hock  and  knee-actions, 
weight  of  shoes,  style  of  check  and  bit,  etc.,  are  all 
considered.  All  horses  were  required  to  pass  a  satis¬ 
factory  veterinary  examination. 

Saddle  horses  are  judged  by  quality,  manners,  paces, 
conformation  and  ability  to  carry  the  weight  specified 
in  the  different  classes.  Some  classes  required  the 
carrying  of  weight  up  to  200  pounds,  others  up  to 
160  pounds.  The  gaits  required  to  be  shown  are  the 
walk,  trot  and  canter.  The  judges  had  the  privilege 
of  riding  any  of  the  horses  shown,  and  they  often  did 
this  before  giving  the  final  decision.  One  class  con¬ 
tained  32  animals,  all  or  nearly  all,  of  good  quality 
and  style,  and  to  pick  the  winners  from  these  is  no 
easy  task.  The  ring  was  not  large  enough  to  show 
off  all  at  once,  so  a  part  were  put  through  their  paces 
at  a  time.  Those  which  showed  inferiority  of  quality 
or  style  were  shown  out  of  the  ring.  Then  another 
section  was  sifted,  and  so  on  until  only  the  best  of  the 
different  lots  were  left ;  then  these  were  again  put 
through  all  the  different  maneuvers,  until  the  final 
decision  was  made. 

Four-in-hand  driving  is  a  great  fad  among  the 
horsey  set,  and  it  always  holds  a  conspicuous  place  at 
the  horse  shows.  The  horses  must  be  good  ones,  but 
here  training  counts  largely.  The  most  of  the  prizes 
here  are  captured  by  a  dealer  simply  because  of  the 
superior  training  of  his  horses,  and  his  unequaled 
handling  of  the  reins. 

Tandem  driving  is  also  another  fad,  and  here  train¬ 
ing  also  counts.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality 
of  the  horses  than  with  the  four-in-hands.  Some  very 
high  steppers  were  shown  in  these  classes. 

Other  classes  that  interest  society  greatly  are  the 
hunters  and  jumpers.  Farmers  generally  fail  to 
admire  a  horse  that  is  a  jumper,  but  here  the  horse 
that  jumps  the  highest  fence  wins  the  most  praise, 
and  takes  the  blue  ribbon.  In  the  high  jump,  the 
bars  are  placed  first  at  a  height  of  five  feet,  then 
gradually  raised  until  the  maximum  of  six  feet  six 
inches  is  reached. 

The  smallest,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  little 
folks,  the  greatest  of  all  were  the  ponies,  and  the 
Shetlands  were  the  prime  favorites.  Many  of  these 
were  shown  which  were  40  inches  or  less  in  height. 
But  they  were  active  little  fellows,  and  though  not 
stepping  so  high  or  carrying  their  heads  so  jauntily 
as  some  of  their  larger  cousins,  attracted  just  as 
much  attention. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  show  is  held  in 
one  of  the  best  horse  markets  in  the  country  ;  that 
it  demands  good  horses,  and  that  above  all,  they 
must  l3e  thoroughly  trained.  Still,  at  the  auction 
sales  held  after  the  show,  many  horses  sold  for  low 
prices.  There  are  as  great  extremes  in  horse  prices 
as  there  are  in  quality  of  the  horses.  f.  h.  y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

It  is  usually  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  that  readers 
who  write  advertisers  mention  the  paper  in  which  they  And  the 
advertisement.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  Tub  Rural  New. 
Yorker  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  send  us 
their  catalogue  containing,  in  addition  to  a  description  of  their 
goods,  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  pertaining  to  the  poul¬ 
try  business,  and  artificial  incubation.  It  will  be  sent  free  on 
application. 

The  Foos  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Springfield,  O.,  offer  their  customers 
something  entirely  new  in  a  feed  mill,  this  season.  This  is  a 
double-action,  triple-geared  mill,  in  which  both  plates  revolve  in 
opposite  directions.  With  this  machine,  they  claim  to  do  more 
work  with  given  power  than  can  be  done  with  any  other  mill  in 
any  given  time.  This  mill  can  be  operated  with  either  two  or  four 
horses,  and  has  power  attachment  so  that  a  corn  sheller,  feed 
cutter,  wood  saw,  or  any  machine  of  that  nature  can  be  operated 
at  the  same  time  that  grinding  is  being  done,  or  the  machine  may 
be  used  as  a  power  alone  if  so  desired.  They  will  send  full  de¬ 
scription  and  catalogue  on  application. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  what  papers  or  books  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  for  the  children.  We  cannot  always  give  a  full  list  of  the 
books,  because  there  are  many  good  ones,  and  there  is  more  than 
one  paper  that  we  would  gladly  see  in  every  farm  home;  but  the 
one  above  all  others  that  we  would  see  there  first  is  the  Youth’s 
Companion.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  first  thing  we  look  to  in  a  paper  for  the  home  is  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns.  These  columns  usually  reflect  the  character  of  the 
whole  paper.  If  we  find  advertisements  that  we  know  are  not 
fit  to  read  over  the  breakfast  table,  or  that  are  frauds  on  the 
face,  we  look  no  further.  If  we  find  the  advertising  columns 
clean,  we  usually  find  merit  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
paper.  The  Youth’s  Companion  is  particularly  careful  about  its 
advertising,  and  the  reading  matter  is  the  very  best  that  can  be 
secured  at  the  present  time.  No  other  Christmas  present  could 
be  procured  for  double  the  money,  that  would  do  the  growing-up 
boy  or  girl  so  much  good  during  the  year  to  come,  as  a  year’s 
subscription  to  this  paper.  We  can  send  it  with  The  R.  N.-Yr.  for 
$2.25  to  those  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,  or  $2.75  to  theirold  subscribers.  New  subscribers  get  four 
holiday  numbers,  and  their  handsome  1897  calendar. 


dinner,  the  decoration  must  consist  of 
centerpiece  only.  Care  must  be  taken, 
too,  that  the  table  is  not  “  cluttered  up” 
with  unnecessary  dishes ;  many  excel¬ 
lent  housekeepers  fall  into  this  error. 
The  little  bone  plates  that  we  were  all 
buying  a  few  years  ago  have  now  disap¬ 
peared  ;  they  are  out  of  date.  A  multi¬ 
plicity  of  small  dishes,  containing  pickles 
or  relishes,  is  also  a  mistake,  detracting 
from  the  appearance  of  the  table. 


Ip  we  used  ilowers  on  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  table,  we  should  certainly  select 
chrysanthemums,  either  yellow  or  pink. 
But  if  the  woods  must  supply  material, 
a  combination  of  evergreen  ferns,  bronze 
leaves,  and  the  red  berries  of  Bitter¬ 
sweet  or  Climbing  waxwork  may  be 
most  attractively  arranged.  A  low 
basket  of  rough  braid,  loosely  filled 
with  these  materials,  and  surrounded 
by  a  fiat  garland  of  leaves  and  berries, 
laid  on  the  cloth,  is  pretty,  or  the 
foliage  may  be  stuck  into  a  firm  mound 
of  moss,  arranged  on  a  flat  dish,  the 
outer  row  of  ferns  drooping  over  on  the 
cloth.  The  centerpiece  should  always  be 
low.  If  there  be  room,  some  loose  gar¬ 
lands  of  leaves  may  be  laid  on  the  cloth, 
between  the  dishes. 


In  arranging  the  table,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  unsuitable  material,  such 
as  ribbon  or  tinsel ;  it  always  gives  a 
cheap  look.  And  put  the  dishes  on  “  just 
so  no  matter  how  plain  both  crockery 
and  linen  may  be,  a  good  effect  can  al¬ 
ways  be  produced  by  accurate  neatness 
and  perfect  cleanliness.  And  don’t  make 
the  dinner  too  long  or  too  ambitious  in 
the  multiplicity  of  the  dishes  ;  better  a 
simple  arrangement,  well  served,  at 
which  the  hostess  may  sit  with  easy 
mind.  Be  sure  that  no  difficult  dishes 
are  attempted,  for  the  first  time  ;  they 
have  such  an  exasperating  trick  of  fail¬ 
ing  at  the  critical  moment ;  better 
familiar  viands,  often  rehearsed.  Let 
the  hostess  have  a  chance  to  give  thanks, 
as  well  as  the  guests. 


ANGELICA’S  MAKING-OVER. 

NOT  the  prosaic  making-over  of  old 
gowns  that  absorbs  the  best  efforts 
of  so  many  women  ;  it  is  not  that  which 
I  think  worth  telling  about  Angelica. 
Still,  it  is  true  that  the  great  idea  came 
to  her  as  she  was  engaged  in  the  Hercu¬ 
lean  task  of  making  big  sleeves  and  a 
seven-gored  skirt  out  of  a  three-seasons- 
past  gown  with  small  sleeves.  She  was 
discouraged  ;  and  no  wonder  !  For,  in 
addition  to  the  trial  of  these  impossible 
sleeves,  the  waist  utterly  refused  to  fit 
at  the  back,  but  just  held  away  as  though 
loath  to  have  aught  to  do  with  such  a 
defective  figure.  The  Angelica  of  those 
days  (now  many  moons  ago)  was  flat- 
chested,  round-shouldered,  and  hollow- 
backed,  with  a  tendency  to  prominence 
of  the  abdomen  at  which  she  often  shud¬ 
dered  as  she  beheld  herself.  She  couldn’t 
walk  far,  and  she  was  sallow  and  ill- 
nourished.  In  short,  though  nowhere 
deformed,  she  gave  almost  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  deformity. 


used  the  cut  paper  patterns,  which  do 
really  fit  all  figures  so  remarkably 
well,  when  we  consider  that  they  are 
fitted  to  a  type  or  a  composite  woman 
rather  than  to  the  individual.  On  the 
discouraged  day  about  which  I  began  to 
tell  you,  she  suddenly  resolved,  since 
that  horrid  back  would  not  be  made 
over  to  fit,  she  would  cease  the  ever- 
recurring  task  of  trying,  season  after 
season,  to  make  it  fit,  and  would,  in¬ 
stead,  make  over  the  back  to  fit  the 
pattern.  Mrs.  Jenness-Miller’s  ideas  as 
to  correct  standing  helped  her  much  ; 
but  she  was  aided  still  more  by  certain 
directions  for  overcoming  the  tendency 
to  stooping  and  to  round  shoulders.  At 
first  she  stood  before  the  mirror  to  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  difference  between  herself 
as  she  then  was,  and  the  figure  which 
she  could  temporarily  make  of  herself 
by  correct  posture,  gave  her  a  very 
strong  incentive  to  perseverance.  For, 
the  girl  found  that  when  her  weight 
was  properly  balanced,  and  her  chest 
held  up  and  well  forward,  the  extra  and 
irritating  prominence  in  front  was 
magically  transferred  to  the  very  hol¬ 
low  in  the  back  which  was  so  distressing 
to  her  sensitive  feelings.  In  a  word,  she 
found  that  she  herself,  and  she  only, 
was  responsible  for  all  her  worst  defects 
of  figure  ;  merely  because  she  carried 
herself  in  a  faulty  fashion.  Now,  at 
once,  the  one  problem  in  happy  Angeli¬ 
ca’s  mind  became  how  to  make  the  im¬ 
proved  carriage  a  habit.  You  will, 
doubtless,  be  as  surprised  as  she  was  to 
find  that  the  two  changes  in  posture  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  all  that  she  needed  !  And 
she  was  equally  surprised  to  find  that 
the  new  carriage  became  a  habit  with 
one-tenth  the  effort  she  expected  to 
give.  Doubtless  this  was  because  the 
correct  carriage  is  the  natural  one. 

To  get  a  good  balance,  Angelica  first 
brought  all  her  weight  on  the  balls  of 
the  feet,  instead  of  on  the  heels.  Keep¬ 
ing  this  constantly  in  mind,  she  stood  as 
erect  as  she  could,  and  practiced  sway¬ 
ing  forward  and  back  (from  the  ankles 
only)  for  10  minutes  at  a  time,  once  or 
twice  a  day.  Soon  she  found  that  she 
did  not  stumble  so  easily  as  before  prac¬ 
ticing,  and  that  she  could  far  more  easily 
recover  her  lost  balance  at  any  time. 

The  second  change  she  found  a  little 
more  difficult  in  her  first  efforts  to  as¬ 
sume  the  new  posture,  but  easily  ac¬ 
quired  when  once  the  knack  wasgrasped. 
Indeed,  she  practiced  formally  only  when 
walking  on  the  street,  yet  was  mistress  of 
the  new  carriage  in  a  month’s  time.  She 
had  had  dinned  into  her  ears  since  earliest 
childhood  that  she  should  throw  her 
shoulders  back.  But  this  admonition  had 
been  of  no  use  to  her.  When,  however, 
some  one  told  her  simply  to  raise  the 
chest  by  using  its  own  muscles,  she 
found  that,  in  this  effort,  the  shoulders 
at  once  assumed  their  proper  position. 
As  soon  as  she  was  mistress  of  her  mus¬ 
cles  to  the  necessary  extent  for  raising 
the  chest,  behold  Angelica,  a  “  new 
woman.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  new  woman  which 
it  is  desirable  to  urge  at  least  one-half 
our  girls  to  be.  And  it  is  just  as  prac¬ 
ticable  for  any  one  with  a  faulty  car- 


new  women  of  a  sort  that  would  antago¬ 
nize  no  one,  but  of  whose  appearance 
all  might  be  proud.  myra  y.  norys. 


WASHING  LAMP  CHIMNEYS . 

OF  course,  every  woman  has  her 
ways,  and  feels  deep  down  in  her 
unconfessed  self  -  sufficiency  that  few 
have  better.  Is  your  way  of  dealing  with 
the  lamps  better  that  this  ?  After  the 
lamps  have  been  filled  and  the  wicks 
made  fresh  and  even  (pinch  them  off  and 
never  cut  them  if  you  like,  but  I  want 
scissors  to  even  off  the  rough  edge  and 
slightly  slope  the  corners  after  the 
charred  part  is  pinched  off),  after  an  old 
cloth  has  rubbed  lamp  and  burner  to  a 
shine,  collect  all  the  chimneys  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  basin  of  strong  soapsuds,  which 
need  not  be  too  hot  for  comfort  to  the 
hands.  Have  a  pan  containing  clean 
water  on  the  range  ;  then,  with  all  the 
freshly  washed  chimneys  set  on  a  pan  or 
tray,  seat  yourself  with  drying  cloths — 
generous-sized  pieces  of  old  cotton — and 
rolling  a  chimney  in  the  clean,  hot  water, 
dry  it  at  once.  One-tenth  the  rubbing 
necessary  in  any  other  method  I  have 
tried,  will  give  a  surface  perfectly  clear 
and  transparent.  The  chimneys  being 
somewhat  warm,  do  not  break,  though 
the  water  be  nearly  boiling,  the  hot 
glass  dries  quickly,  the  drying  cloths 
are  so  little  dampened  that  one  will 
suffice  fornseveral  chimneys.  Also,  one 
may  warm  her  feet  and  rest  while  the 
polishing  is  in  progress — that  is,  she  can 
rest  her  feet,  but  I  hope  that  she  has  not 
the  bad  habit  of  frequently  toasting  her 
soles  at  the  fire,  though  that  is,  perhaps, 
less  of  an  evil  than  going  with  them 
cold.  Now  do  not  ask  if  I  sit  by  the 


drawer  or  bag,  will  keep  sufficiently 
clean  for  a  long  time.  Pouring  water 
through  a  smoked  chimney  will  remove 
most  of  the  lampblack,  and  make  the 
washing  cleaner  and  easier.  A  wash¬ 
cloth  that  nearly  fills  the  chimney  is 
preferable,  if  it  be  of  pliable  material, 
to  a  small  one,  and  driers  need  to  be 
about  a  yard  long,  that  the  hands  need 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  glass. 
Handle  clean  chimneys  by  the  extreme 
base  or  top,  and  where  they  fasten  with 
a  screw,  turn  it  up  close,  and  then  back 
one  turn  to  leave  room  for  the  glass  to 
expand  when  heated  by  the  lighted 

Wick.  P.  T.  PRIMROSE. 


What  the  children  are  to  eat  is  one  of 
the  perennial  questions  in  a  household. 
We  may  decide  on  a  family  bill  of  fare 
that  is  desirable  for  old  and  young  alike  ; 
still  there  are  many  relishes,  wholesome 
in  themselves,  that  should  not  be  allowed 
the  juvenile  palate.  Similarly,  while  the 
various  cereals,  in  the  form  of  mush  or 
porridge,  should  form  a  part  of  the 
children’s  breakfast,  every  child  cannot 
eat  them.  Many  of  the  oatmeal  prepara¬ 
tions  are  found  indigestible  by  delicate 
children,  and,  in  warm  weather,  this 
particular  cereal  may  be  the  cause  of 
various  trilling  but  disfiguring  eruptions 
of  the  skin.  We  have  known  several 
cases  where  young  children  suffering 
from  such  ailments  have  been  cured  by 
the  change  from  oatmeal  to  cracked 
wheat.  Where  mush  or  similar  prepara¬ 
tions  seem  indigestible,  the  trouble  is 
often  caused  by  too  hasty  eating,  and 
this  is  obviated  by  teaching  the  child  to 
eat  a  little  thin  bread  and  butter  with 
the  mush. 
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Howie  Parties 

And  Church  Sociable  Ideas 

Are  made  a  constant  feature  in  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  Experienced  home  and 
church  entertainers  originate  and  fur¬ 
nish  them.  A  page  of  ‘ i Home  Parties ' ' 
is  in  the  November  issue;  in  the 
December  number  there  will  be 
two  pages.  Succeeding  pages 
in  other  issues,  all  new  ideas. 

One  Dollar  for  One  Year 
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THE  GARDEN 

Protection  and  Propagation  of  Roses. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  writer  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  spoke  of  grafting  and  budding  as 
the  only  way  of  propagation  for  out-of- 
doors.  Several  years  ago,  I  was  connected 
with  Franklin  Academy,  Nebraska.  The 
young  ladies  were  very  desirous  of  secur¬ 
ing  white  roses  for  commencement.  I 
found  that  Madame  Plantier  was  the 
best.  But  this  would  winterkill.  One 
great  trouble  in  the  West  is  the  warm 
sun  in  February,  which  dries  up  the  top 
while  the  root  is  frozen.  There  were 
two  difficulties  with  this  rose  :  It  was 
tender,  and  I  found  it  very  hard  to  pro¬ 
pagate  ;  it  defied  mein  every  way.  Then 
I  thought  of  a  plan  by  which  to  avoid 
these  drawbacks.  One  season  the  bushes 
made  a  fine  growth — four  and  five  feet 
high.  I  laid  them  all  down  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  covered  them 
with  six  inches  of  fine,  rich  soil.  I 
reasoned  that  they  were  so  full  of  life, 
that  they  would  push  their  way  through. 

I  did  not  take  the  earth  off  in  the  spring, 
but  let  the  roses  work  their  way  up. 
About  50  vigorous  sprouts  showed  them¬ 
selves,  and  grew  with  amazing  rapidity. 

I  had  a  vast  mound  of  beautiful  flowers. 
Burying  them  retarded  their  bloom,  so 
they  were  a  week  later  than  usual.  Peo¬ 
ple  came  from  near  and  far  to  see  them. 
That  was  not  all.  I  kept  them  well 
cultivated,  and  thought  that  I  could 
solve  another  difficulty — that  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  and  sure  enough,  when  I  came  to 
dig  in  the  fall,  I  had  from  the  one  cluster 
35  very  fine,  strong,  and  well-rooted 
plants.  Since  then,  I  have  used  this 
plan  largely.  Before  me  as  I  write  are 
18  fine,  strong  General  Jacqueminots 
from  layering  one  bush.  This  plan  gives 
roses  on  their  own  roots,  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous,  that  will  bloom  the  first  year.  If 
you  wish  to  protect,  and  increase  your 
half-hardy  roses,  pulverize  the  earth 
about  them  thoroughly,  bend  down  your 
bushes,  cover  with  six  inches  of  fine 
earth,  four  inches  will  do  if  the  winter 
is  not  severe.  Do  this  in  November, 
just  before  the  ground  freezes.  If  your 
soil  is  heavy  clay,  mix  with  fine  manure, 
and  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a  glory 
of  bloom  and  strong  plants.  Be  sure 
to  cover  the  tips  well  and  keep  them 
covered.  c.  s.  h. 

Nebraska. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  process  of  layering  is 
much  practiced  for  hardy  roses  and  for 
many  of  our  outdoor  shrubs.  It  is 
especially  valuable  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  a  cold  frame  or  cool  greenhouse. 
The  usual  way  is  to  bend  down  a  branch 
elbow  fashion,  making  a  slight  cut  in 
the  bark  at  the  point  brought  to  the 
ground  ;  this  is  pegged  down  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth,  the  tip  projecting;  when 
a  good  start  has  been  made,  the  rooted 
tip  is  cut  from  the  plant.  This  is  a 
most  satisfactory  way  to  increase  most 
of  our  common  flowering  shrubs. 

The  Madame  Plantier  rose  is,  as  a 
rule,  so  hardy,  that  it  needs  no  protec¬ 
tion  in  our  severest  winters.  We  im¬ 
agine  that,  in  Nebraska,  the  trouble  is 
from  the  sunscald,  rather  than  the  cold. 
The  earth  covering  is  a  most  satisfactory 
protection,  the  usual  practice  being  to 
remove  it  by  degrees  in  the  spring.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  staying  in  place, 
and  does  not  afford  a  refuge  for  field 
mice  ;  these  little  pests  find  a  congenial 
home  in  such  a  mulch  as  strawy  manure. 
We  have  seen  the  earth  mulch  applied 
in  the  form  of  sod ;  the  rose  bushes 
were  first  laid  down  and  pegged  in  place, 
then  a  layer  of  sods  placed  over  them, 
grass  side  down.  Dry  earth  may  then 
be  put  over  the  sods,  in  the  case  of  more 
tender  subjects.  Some  of  the  tender  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  roses,  such  as  Mme.  Caroline 
Testout,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and 
Duchess  of  Albany,  are  described  as 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


wintering  perfectly  under  this  treat¬ 
ment,  in  northern  Indiana.  In  a  rigor¬ 
ous  district,  raspberry  canes  are  the 
better  for  this  sod  covering,  and  in  our 
latitude  fig  trees  are  sometimes  treated 
in  this  way. 

Prize-Winning  Chrysanthemums. 

Each  year  sees  a  difference  in  the 
leading  chrysanthemums  exhibited  at 
the  shows  ;  the  favorites  of  one  season 
are  often  pushed  aside  by  the  debutantes 
of  the  next.  Two  years  ago,  the  great 
prize-winning  white  was  The  Queen  ;  it 
is  not  a  very  lasting  flower,  and  has  a 
habit  of  showing  its  center,  a  serious 
defect,  but  its  many  good  qualities  as  a 
show  bloom  gave  it  decided  vogue.  Last 
year,  however,  it  was  thrust  aside  by 
Mayflower  and  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson, 
the  latter  taking  high  rank  among  early 
whites.  Gretchen  Buettner,  introduced 
this  year,  is  another  of  the  new  varieties 
likely  to  possess  permanent  value.  There 
is  such  a  long  list  of  the  Japanese  whites 
now  that  a  variety  must  possess  distinct 
character,  or  it  is  soon  discarded. 

In  pink,  year  after  year,  the  well- 
known  Viviand-Morel  appears  to  lead 
all  the  others  as  a  show  bloom.  The 
color  is  often  uneven  and  streaky,  but 
size,  graceful  shape,  and  good  consti¬ 
tution  make  it  almost  indispensable. 
Last  year,  a  very  favorable  impression 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Perrin,  a  new  variety. 
The  clear  color,  a  regular  rose  pink, 
fine  shape  and  foliage  gave  promise  of 
a  valuable  sort  for  trade  use.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the  flor¬ 
ists  look  at  a  variety  from  one  standpoint 
only,  that  of  its  value  for  cut  flowers, 
and  while  the  varieties  they  indorse  cer¬ 
tainly  represent  the  cream  of  the  list, 
comparatively  few  of  them  are  useful 
outside.  At  the  present  time,  the  two 
great  points  the  raisers  of  new  chrysan¬ 
themums  look  for  are  dwarf,  stocky 
growth  and  distinct  color.  They  are, 
also,  experimenting  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  early  blooming,  and  assuredly 
this  will  give  us  the  garden  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  we  want.  Among  the  novelties 
exhibited  this  fall,  but  not  yet  intro¬ 
duced,  we  find  one  which  seems  to  meet 
these  requirements,  the  Midge  ;  it  is  a 
very  early  white,  blooming  at  the  same 
time  as  Mme.  F.  Bergmann  (our  earliest 
white),  very  dwarf,  clothed  with  abund¬ 
ant  foliage  right  up  to  the  flower.  This 
impresses  us  as  a  good  thing  for  garden  or 
window,  for  we  don’t  want  giraffe-necked 
chrysanthemums  in  the  house  garden. 


Carnation  growers  have  discussed, 
for  several  seasons,  the  practice  of  sum¬ 
mering  their  plants  in  the  field.  Some 
of  the  more  delicate  sorts  suffer  so  much 
from  the  check  received  when  taken 
indoor?,  that  they  do  not  recover  their 
vigor  in  time  to  give  a  remunerative 
midwinter  crop.  The  standard  yellow 
variety,  Buttercup,  is  one  of  these  ;  in 
many  localities,  this  unfortunate  weak¬ 
ness  has  almost  driven  this  carnation 
out  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  growers, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  have  kept  the  plants  continu- 
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“  It  will  go 
away  after  awhile.” 

That’s  what  people  say  when  ( 
advised  to  take  something  to  ( 
cure  that  cough. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
the  cough  that  goes  away  after 
awhile  takes  the  cougher  along  ? 

1  And  he  doesn't  come  back  / 

Ayer’s 

Cherry  Pectoral 
Cures  Coughs. 


ally  under  glass  with  good  results, 
planting  on  the  benches  early  in  the 
summer  like  roses.  In  the  old  style  of 
greenhouses,  with  removable  sash,  this 
could  be  managed  very  well,  all  the 
glass  being  taken  off  ;  but  in  modern 
houses,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  suf¬ 
ficiently  free  ventilation.  The  plants 
are  treated  just  as  they  are  in  the  field, 
being  topped  and  prevented  from  bloom¬ 
ing  until  it  is  advisable  to  permit  flower¬ 
ing.  But  in  spite  of  the  control  given 
by  indoor  summer  cultivation,  a  great 
many  growers  still  think  that,  in  all 
cases,  they  procure  a  healthier  growth 
in  the  field. 
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F-NAMEUNF  . ' 


The  Modern 

STOVE  POLISH. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 

Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Lamp-chimney  sellers  can’t 
give  you  the  shape  for  your 
lamp,  without  the  Index.  They 
have  it ;  but  some  don’t  care. 
Let  us  send  you  one  ;  free. 

“Pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass  ”  are  trade-mark  names 
for  tough  glass  and  fine  work. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 


Pittsburgh  Pa 


SAVE  *  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  r. 


SOLDl^v 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wasli  as  clean  as  can  ho  done  on  the  I5.000  1 
wanhbonrd  .nd  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrUTs  Perfect  W ashing  Machine  which  will  he  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price; If  not  satisfactory  money  re¬ 
funded.  Agent*  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  POKTI.AND  J1F0.CO..  Hox  I  I  Portland,  Mloh. 


Wanted-An  Idea 

Protect  your  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WKDDERBURN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  inventions  wanted. 


Ii/PEK|  V  $5,000  yearly,  no  experience  rev 
WuLIxLl  quired,  failure  impossible!  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  irec.  Address 

S.S.Wnrc  Co.  Hex  5S108.Boston.Mas*. 


.  '  ‘I  i  of  your  raisins  and  grapes  and 
t  I  ,  prevent  appendicitis.  You  can 

t  ,  seed  them  yourself,  without  loss 

of  time  or  tax  of  patience,  with  the 


Enterprise 

Raisin 


and 

Grape 


r 


Removes  seeds  without  waste.  Always 
ready  for  use,  never  gets  out  of  order. 
No.  36,  seeds  a  pound  111  5  minutes,  $1.00. 

No.  38,  seeds  a  pound  - 

in  a  minute,  $2.50. 

At  hardware  dealers. 

THE  ENTERPRISE 
M’F’Q  CO.  OF  PA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Meat  Choppers. 

Send  two  2  c  stamps 
for  the“Enterprising 
Housekeeper”  —  200 
recipes. 


4S  -Tinned'AH. 


All  kinds  of  ne»»-  %  §  f  I  II  paper  ollpplngg  «id 

aoquftintano.-8namoa*  jfyj  g  $*,()  a  thousand.  Par- 

tic  ulara  for  Btainp.  NEWS  CLIPPING  CO.,  Dopt.  J  B  ,  304  W.  13Vth  8t.,N.Y. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  York. 


CALIFORNIA 

If  you  are  going  there 

by  all  means  inquire  about  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Route  Personally-Conducted  Excur¬ 
sions  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
which  leave  Chicago  every  Wednesday 
with  a  Pullman  Palace  Tourist  Car 
through  to  destination.  The  Route  is 
via  Denver,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railway  (Scenic  Line)  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  cars  are  fitted  with  carpets, 
upholstered  seats,  mattresses,  pillows, 
blankets,  bed  linen,  berth  curtains,  toi¬ 
let  rooms,  heat  and  light,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  conveniences  of  a  standard 
Pullman  Palace  car ;  they  lack  only 
some  of  the  expensive  finish  of  the 
Pullmans  run  on  the  limited  express 
trains,  while  the  cost  per  berth  is  only 
about  one-third  (X)  of  the  price. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  T.  A. 
Grady,  Excursion  Manager,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  211  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now, 
at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  large  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sell  a  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  §40  to  §60  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  wil 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 
book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
§19.50;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  §20;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions,  for  §25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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To  Our  Club=Raisers. 

Last  week,  we  gave  an  outline  of  rewards  for  club-raisers,  from  November  16  to 
January  1.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual  commissions,  we 
give  a  fine  watch  every  week,  and  also  nine  Sweepstake  Premiums  January  1,  to 
the  largest  nine  clubs.  Here  are  the  premiums  again  : 

$50  IN  CASH. 


A  R.  N.-Y.  Sewing  Machine. 
$15  in  Cash. 

$10  in  Cash. 

$5  in  Cash. 


A  Kalamazoo  Sleigh  or  Cutter. 

A  Washing  Machine. 

A  Superior  Land  Roller. 

A  Cheshire  Pig. 

The  four  cash  premiums  need  no  description.  The  Sewing  Machine  iB  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  another  place  in  this  paper.  The  Pig  we  hope  to  describe 
next  week.  It  is  bred  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  N.  Y.  It  will  weigh 
200  pounds,  and  be  a  first-class  Cheshire  in  every  respect.  We  will  also  tell  you 
more  about  the  Washing  Machine  next  week. 

This  week  we  want  to  show  you  what  the  sleigh  and  roller  look  like.  This 
is  just  the  season  for  a  cutter.  This  is  a  Kalamazoo  sleigh,  and  we  know  it  to  be 

just  as  good  as  any  man  wants.  If  you 
want  to  know  all  about  it,  send  to  the 
Kalamazoo  Wagon  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
for  full  description.  We  gave  one  of  these 
sleighs  as  a  premium  two  years  ago,  and 
the  young  man  who  won  it  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  his  best  girl  the  first 
ride  in  it.  That  girl  has  since  become  part 
owner  in  the  sleigh,  we  believe.  Now  that 
couple  don’t  want  another  sleigh,  so  here 
is  a  chance  for  the  next  young  man. 

Then  here  is  the  Superior  Land  Roller. 

It  is  all  steel,  and  we  think  that  there  is 
no  better  roller  made.  This  style  costs 
§56  complete.  Send  to  John  Moore’s  Son 
Co.,  Raritan,  N.  J.,  for  full  description. 

You  will  need  it  in  the  spring,  and  here  is 
a  chance  to  get  it  cheap  and  easy. 

The  first  watch  went  last  Saturday, 
to  CORNELIUS  MESLER,  New  Jersey, 
for  a  club  of  only  2  names.  He  cannot 
win  the  watch  again,  but  if  he  send  the  largest  weekly  club  again  before  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  he  will  get  the  chain,  and  the  next  largest  club  will  get  the  watch. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  POTATOES? 

WHAT  PROPORTION  STILL  ON  THE  FARMS  ? 

Potatoes  have  been  a  fair  crop  in  this  coxmty — 
about  two-thirds  of  last  year’s  crop.  About  10 
per  cent  have  rotted  where  they  were  not  sprayed. 
About  one-third  of  the  crop  is  still  in  the  growers’ 
hands.  A.  H.  K. 

Queens  County,  N.  Y. 

The  potato  crop  is  nearly  all  in  the  farmers’ 
hands  yet.  Ten  cents  is  the  highest  price  offered 
by  the  buyers.  The  growers  are  holding  the  crop 
with  the  hope  of  getting  better  prices.  Potatoes 
are  the  money  crop  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
farmers  in  this  section.  L.  d. 

Oceana  County,  Mich. 

My  potato  crop  was  good,  only  a  few  rotted. 
Some  report  that  one-quarter  of  theirs  rotted  or 
froze,  but  the  crop  is  a  fair  one  around  here. 
Most  are  selling  at  18  cents,  while  in  a  few  places, 
20  cents  are  paid.  I  don’t  think  that  it  pays  to 
hold  potatoes.  F.  M.  a. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

The  crop  in  this  section,  on  heavy  land,  was 
about  one-half,  on  account  of  wet  weather.  Some 
pieces  blighted.  Mine  on  sandy  loam  were  very 
good.  I  used  Leggett’s  dry  powder  gun  with 
Fungiroid.  I  fertilized  with  tine  stable  manure 
and  ashes.  I  would  like  to  get  some  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  for  seed.  a.  f.  b. 

Dunn  County,  Wis. 

The  crop  in  this  section  is  not  yet  half  sold. 
Some  farmers  are  holding  for  higher  prices,  and 
not  a  few  are  holding  because  there  is  no  market 
for  them.  What  have  been  sold  have  gone  for  18 
and  19  cents.  The  rot  has  prevailed  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  and  buyers  have  been  cautious 
about  handling  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  has  out- 
yielded  any  other  variety  here  this  fall.  One  year 
ago,  some  buyers  would  not  handle  this  variety; 
this  year,  buyers  have  sought  it,  and  some 
would  buy  no  other.  w.  A.  B. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

Many  potatoes  are  grown  in  this  section  for  the 
Scranton  market;  as  they  are  hauled  from 
Wyoming  and  Susquehanna  Counties  past  here, 
I  have  a  good  opportunity  to  inquire  about  the 
crop.  Most  farmers  report  only  a  half  crop  as 
compared  with  last  year.  A  few  gardeners  about 
here  report  a  better  yield  than  last  year,  but  they 
are  an  exception  and  not  the  rule.  I  think  that 
the  crop  may  safely  be  put  at  one-half  compared 
with  last  year.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Carman 
No.  1  and  Green  Mountain,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  seedling  of  the  No.  2,  lead  as  to  yield.  The 
quality  is  much  better  than  last  year’s;  no  signs 
of  rot.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  are  mar¬ 
keted;  prices  have  been  ruinously  low.  While 
there  has  been  no  glut  as  last  year,  the  market 


“Brown’s  Bhoncuiai.  Troches”  are  a  simple 
and  convenient  remedy  for  Bronchial  Affections 
and  Coughs.  Carry  them  in  your  pocket. — Adv. 


has  been  well  supplied  all  the  time,  and  I  don’t 
think  that  prices  will  average  over  32  cents,  at 
least  mine  won’t.  Sweet  potatoes  are  so  cheap 
that  people  use  more  of  them,  and  that  is  one 
thing  that  keeps  prices  low.  I  can’t  see  that  there 
will  be  any  material  rise  in  price  till  late  in  the 
spring,  if  at  all.  E.  P.  b. 

LaPlume,  Pa. 

There  is  certainly  less  than  one-half,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  over  one-third,  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
in  this  section  that  there  was  a  year  ago.  The 
yield  varied  greatly,  some  fields  giving  a  good 
crop,  while  many  others  were  hardly  worth  dig¬ 
ging.  The  quality  of  the  tubers  varies  as  much 
as  the  yield,  some  growers  reporting  that  their 
potatoes  are  unusually  clean  and  smooth  and 
cook  unusually  fine,  while  others  say  that  their 
crop  is  eaten  and  scabby,  and  of  poor  cooking 
quality.  Good  potatoes  are  now  selling  for  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  barrel  in  our  local  markets.  The 
opinion  seems  to  be  very  general  that  they  will 
advance  considerably  in  a  short  time,  and  that 
not  less  than  $2  per  barrel  will  be  the  settled 
price.  m.  m.  c. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

One  of  our  potato  dealers  says  that  his  early 
shipments  have  been  heavier  this  year  than  ever 
before,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  other  ship¬ 
pers.  He  buys  at  a  number  of  stations,  and  has 
shipped  over  500  car-loads  to  date  (November  14), 
one-fourth  of  them  from  Plainfield.  The  hard 
times  and  last  year’s  unhappy  experience  in 
holding  have  induced  many  to  sell  early,  yet  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  crop  is  still  unsold. 
Possibly  we  grow  too  many.  Portage  County, 
this  year,  grew  23,236  acres,  an  increase  over  the 
22,777  acres  of  last  year.  The  crop  was  fair, 
quality  good;  prices  have  ranged  from  8  to  14 
cents  at  the  stations.  Some  talk  a  25-cent  market 
later  on.  Nevertheless,  a  5  or  10-eent  rise  would 
cause  the  stock  to  move  freely  and,  probably, 
overfeed  the  market  demand,  unless  a  shortage 
develops.  r.  j.  f. 

Portage  County,  Wis. 

The  past  season  has  been  rather  discouraging 
to  the  potato  grower.  The  season  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  very  flattering,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
early  planting  was  up,  the  bugs  tackled  them. 
After  we  had  a  battle  with  the  bugs,  wet  weather 
set  in,  which  greatly  retarded  cultivation;  then 
blight  struck  us — the  result  is  about  half  a  crop. 
I  planted  a  crop  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  in  June;  the 
gi’ound  was  rich  and  in  ideal  condition,  and  I 
expected  a  large  crop.  But  alas!  Wet,  blight  and 
bugs  told  the  tale.  The  result  is  that  I  shall  never 
plant  potatoes  again  in  June.  What  I  planted  in 
April,  and  the  first  of  May,  made  a  fair  crop.  The 
main  part  of  the  crop  is  still  in  the  farmers’ 
hands.  It  is  too  much  to  sell  potatoes  for  25  cents 
per  bushel  when  we  have  only  half  a  crop.  From 
reports,  denoting  the  shortness  of  the  crop,  I 
think  that  it  will  pay  us  to  hold  our  potatoes,  with 
an  assurance  of  a  higher  price.  m.  c.  t. 

Champaign  County,  O. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Receipts  of  western  ducks  have  been  light  this 
season. 

The  peanut  crop  is  reported  to  be  only  about 
two-thirds  of  an  average. 

Latest  cable  advices  report  an  improved  con¬ 
dition  in  the  foreign  apple  market.  Fancy  fruit 
is  wanted  for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  Hampshire  Down  Breeders’  Association  of 
America,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  York  City,  November  25, 
at  7  P.  m. 

The  world’s  supply  of  raw  sugar  is  said  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  Cuban  deficit.  One  factor  in  this  is  the 
great  increase  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Athens,  December  2  to  4. 
There  will  be  exhibits  of  fruits,  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables  and  horticultural  tools  and  appliances. 
The  question  box  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  a 
very  interesting  programme.  W.  W.  Farnsworth, 
secretary,  Waterville. 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  Live  Stock  Show> 
ending  November  28,  gives  promise  of  being  even 
more  successful  than  the  initial  one  of  last  year. 
Premiums  offered  were  liberal,  and  have  secured 
large  entries.  A  special  feature  is  made  of  dairy 
products,  and  this  must  prove  of  especial  inter¬ 
est.  The  collection  of  live  stock  is  hard  to  beat. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  39th  annual  meeting  at  Marceline,  Decem¬ 
ber  8  to  10.  Premiums  amounting  to  $100  are 
offered  for  fruits  and  flowers.  New  varieties  are 
desired.  The  programme  is  excellent  and  varied. 
We  note  one  unique  topic — “The  Birds  the  Fruit 
Grower’s  Best  Friends.”  Much  attention  is  given 
to  flowers.  L.  A.  Goodman,  secretary,  Westport. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel, 
15th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  10:30  a.  m.  This  is  an  important  meeting) 
as  changes  in  the  constitution  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  matters  relating  to  the  rules  regarding 
importing  animals.  A  large  attendance  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  desired.  Wm.  H.  Caldwell,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

A  State  horticultural  meeting  has  been  called 
by  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be 
held  at  Burlington,  December  3  and  4.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  is  an  excellent  one,  the  topics  being 
practical  and  the  speakers  experienced  and  well- 
known  authorities.  A  fruit  exhibition  will  be 
held,  and  fruit  for  this  is  solicited.  A  meeting 
will  also  be  held  to  consider  the  organization  of 
a  permanent  State  Horticultural  Society.  Further 
information  may  be  had  from  C.  M.  Winslow, 
Brandon,  or  F.  A.  Waugh,  Burlington. 


There  are  a  great 
many  wrong  way* 
of  treating  disease. 
It  is  easy  to  make 
mistakes.  Doctors 
make  mistakes  just 
the  same  as  any¬ 
body  else.  The 
doctors  who  make 
the  fewest  mistakes 
are  specialists. 
They  do  one  thing 
over  and  over  and 
over,  so  that  they 
know  all  that  there 
is  to  know  about  it. 
In  the  30  years  that  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  have  been  sold,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  taken  them,  and  have 
been  cured  by  them.  There  is  no  longer 
any  possible  question  of  their  efficacy. 
They  are  the  product  of  experience,  tried 
by  time.  They  are  intended  to  cure  con¬ 
stipation.  They  are  good  for  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children.  They  are  tiny,  sugar- 
coated  granules,  very  easy  to  take,  very 
quick  in  their  action.  One  “  Pellet  ”  is  a 
gentle  laxative,  two  “Pellets”  a  mild 
cathartic.  A  great  many  people  make 
the  mistake  of  “  sandbagging  ”  their  di¬ 
gestive  organ*.  They  take  some  strong 
and  violent  medicine,  which  creates 
worse  troubles  than  it  cures.  Strong 
purgatives  shock  the  system  unnecessar¬ 
ily,  and  they  do  not  cure  constipation. 
Constipation  is  a  thing  that  makes  peo¬ 
ple  listless  and  languid;  makes  tneir 
breath  bad;  wakes  them  up  with  foul 
tastvi  in  their  mouths;  puts  black  spot* 
before  their  eyes;  makes  them  dizzy; 
causes  headache ;  makes  them  bilious  5 
produces  pimples  and  blotches — runs  into 
all  sorts  of  serious  consequences.  All  this 
is  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets — 
cored  absolutely,  perfectly,  permanently. 

8end  si  one-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing  only,  and  receive  absolutely  gratis, 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,  and  find  out  how  to  keep  yourself  and 
family  healthy ;  contains  1008  pages,  over  30c 
illustrations  and  over  680,000  copies  have 
been  sold  at  $1.50  each.  The  new  edition  of 
500,000  copies  is  to  be  given  away  absolutely 
free.  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Asso 
ciation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  Work  ? 


If  so,  you  can  make  §10  a  week 
clear  of  expenses.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Growing 

Children 

One-third  of  all  the  children 
die  before  they  arc  five  years 
old.  Most  of  them  die  of  some 
wasting;  disease.  They  grow 
very  slowly;  keep  thin  in  flesh; 
are  fretful;  food  does  not  do 
them  much  good.  You  can't 
say  they  have  any  disease,  yet 
they  never  prosper.  A  slight 
cold,  or  some  stomach  and 
bowel  trouble  takes  them  away 
easily. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  of 

Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  just  the  remedy  for 
growing  children.  It  makes 
hard  flesh;  sound  flesh;  not 
soft,  flabby  fat.  It  makes 
strong  bones,  healthy  nerves. 
It  changes  poor  children  to 
children  rich  in  prosperity. 

Book  about  it  free  for  tbe  asking. 

No  substitute  for  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  will  do  for  the  children  what  we 
know  Scott’s  Emulsion  will  do.  Get 
the  genuine. 

For  side  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  and 
$1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  N«w  York. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  §1  from  combination  price  given 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  Wor Id. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors— probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers — six  pages  each 
— every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Press,  New  York. 

Many  farmers  now  like  a  daily  newspaper,  in 
order  to  be  well  informed  on  news  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  Press  is  one  of  the 
brightest  New  York  Dailies.  It  is  Republican 
in  politics  and  a  strong  advocate  of  protec¬ 
tion.  We  can  send  it  daily,  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
weekly,  both  one  year  for  $3. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  all  the  news,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  In  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages — 84  columns— 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 

Farm  Poultry. 

There  is  no  poultry  paper  published  any¬ 
where  which  takes  the  place  of  Farm  Poultry. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  best  up-to-date,  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  profitable  poultry  raising. 
Fdited  by  men  who  practice  what  they  preach, 
and  teach  facts,  not  theories,  about  how  to 
make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Published 
semi-monthly;  price,  $1  per  year.  We  can 
send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.75. 

American  Gardening*,  New  York 

The  Family  Money  Maker.  Worth  $100  a  year, 
and  more,  to  all  who  practice  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  open  or  under  glass. 
Covers  in  plain  language,  the  care  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers.  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  tells  bow  to 
make  Home  Grounds  atti’active.  Its  contribu¬ 
tors  are  tbe  ablest  writers  in  their  respective 
fields.  Sample  free.  We  will  send  it  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year 
for$1.80. 
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MARKETS. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21.  1896. 

BUTTER — NBW . 


Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  fancy . 

Common  to  prime . 

State  dairy,  half-flrkin  tubs,  fancy 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seoonds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  fancy . 

Factory,  firsts . 

Factory,  seconds . 

Factory,  thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh . 

Old  butter . 


.22 

@- 

@21 

.16 

@18)4 

.13)4315 

•  19H@20 

•  12J4@19 

.18 

@19 

©16 

@14 

@18)4 

@16 

@- 

@12 

.13 

@14 

■  10)4@11!4 

@13 

0  @10 
.  8  @  8)4 
11)4®12 
10  @10)4 
,  8)4®  9 
7  @  8 
10  @14 
,  5  @  8 


CHEESE— NEW. 

8tate  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 10  @10M 


White,  fancy . 10!4@10% 

Choice .  9;if@10 

Good  to  prime .  9  @  9)6 

Common  to  fair .  7  @  8)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 10)4@— 

Small,  white,  fancy . 10  @10)4 

Small,  good  to  choice . 9  @  9% 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @8)4 

Light,  skims,  small,  colored,  choice . 8  @  8)4 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7 %®  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5)4@  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)4@  4)54 

Full  skims . 2)4®  3 

EGGS. 


Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  25  @  20 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  24  @  — 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  25  @  — 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  22  @  23 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  23  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  21  @  22 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  18  @  — 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  16)4®  17)4 

Western  limed,  choice .  16  @  16 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  SO  @4  20 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @3  50 

FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Snow,  perbbl . 1  25@2  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  85@t  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Greening,  per  bbl .  85@1  00 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  G0@1  50 

N.  Spy.  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  2b 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  50®  75 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  25@6  GO 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  60@5  00 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . . . 3  00@4  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  26 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y..  Niagara,  fancy .  22@  24 

West'n  N.  Y..  Delaware,  plain .  10@  13 

West'n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  plain .  14@  18 


West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara  &  Del.,  inferior..  8@  10 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  basket.  7@  10 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  large  basket.  10@  11 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  7@  8 


Wine  grapes,  black  In  bulk,  per  lb .  1)4@  2 

Wine  grapes,  white,  In  bulk,  per  lb .  1)4@  2)4 

Wine  grapes,  red,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1)4@ — 

Pears,  Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  25 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  60®3  75 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  76 

Swan’s  Orange,  perbbl . 2  25@3  00 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  60 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Quinces,  choice  bright,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Seconds,  perbbl . 1  00®  1  25 


GAME. 


Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Small,  per  doz . 1  25@1  50 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair.  .  90@1  00 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  75@  — 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  50@  60 

Grouse,  Western,  prime,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  . . .  26@  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . . . 2  00@2  60 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  15®  25 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 2  50@3  00 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  60@2  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  40®  85 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  17@  18 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10®  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 85  @87)4 

Rye . 40  @41 

Barley  feeding . 28  @29 

Barley  malting . 40  @48 

Buckwheat,  silver . ..37  @40 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 37  @40 

Corn . 29)4@30 

Oats . 22%@23)4 


HONK\ . 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @12)4 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  .  . 4  @4)4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb..  ...—  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  @6)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 50  @— 

MKATB— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  —  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7)4®  8)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  8  @  7 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Buttermilks .  4)4®  5)4 

Grassers .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  6  @  9 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6)4@  6)4 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  594@  6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4@  t>H 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Maine,  per  sack . 1  00@1  10 

State,  per  180  lbs .  75@1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack .  .  90@1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  90@1  12 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  65@  85 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Fowls,  looal,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4)4®  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8)4®  9)4 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 


For  full  information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horsepowers, 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fan- 
ning-mills,  Cireular-saw  Machines, 
Land- rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  ar.d  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “Why  Ensi- 
lago  Fays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 
u  l  N'  4  It!)  HARDER.  CobleskiU  N.  V 


Let  it  storm,  and  blow,  and  freeze  ^ 
— your  cows,  horses,  and  hens  will 
not  care  if  your  buildings  are  sheathed 
with***** 


f  YOUR  HENHOUSE. 


YOUR  COWHOUSE 


NEPONSET 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC. 


It  costs  much  less  than  shingles — absolutely 
water-proof,  wind-proof,  frost-proof,  and  durable 
— any  one  can  put  it  on..... 


We  will  send  you  Free  of  expense 

Samples  and  Particulars. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

Sole  Hfrs.  East  Walpole,  Mass. 


Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  85 

Southern,  per  pair .  55  @  — 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  12  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  12  @  12)4 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Young.  Inferior,  per  lb .  6  @  9 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  14 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  9  @  11 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  8)4®  — 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  7  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  8  @  — 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  8  @  — 

8calded,  choice,  per  lb .  7)4@  8 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  - 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  8  @  15 

Spring  ducks,  L.  1.,  per  lb .  8  @  15 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  8  @  12 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  76 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  ®  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  50@3  00 

Red,  per  100  . 3  60@  — 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  00@  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  7501  25 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  30@  60 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20®  25 

Small,  per  doz .  8@  15 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  7501  75 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 1  00®  1  50 

Florida,  per  bbl .  75@2  00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25@  35 

Local,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  60®  60 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 1  60@2  75 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00@1  50 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  00@2  10 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..l  25@1  60 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  — 1  50@2  00 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. .  .2  00@3  00 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40®  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  35®  40 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  753  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  —3  - 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket. . . .  50@1  25 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  50@1  00 

Florida,  per  bushel  basket .  75@1  25 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl....  60@  70 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60@  65 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,981  cans  of  milk, 
162  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  416  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.35  a  can  of  40  quarts. 
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The  leading  Poultry  Men  have  found 
after  several  years’  experimenting  that 

High  Priced  Eggs 

are  easily  secured  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  by  regularly  feeding  their  hens 

Bradley’s  Superior  Meat-Meal, 

which  induces  a  free  laying  of  large 
size,  fine  quality  eggs  that  readily  com¬ 
mand  top  prices. 

If  you  want  to  make  money  from 
your  hens,  send  postal  to-day  for 
free  copy  of  “  Feeding  for  Eggs.” 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston. 


WANTED  500  FARMERS  BOYS 

i to  sell  “THE  FARMERS’  MANUAL,”  by  J.  T 


Suit  ends— lawyer  gets  cow 
and  milk  for  his  fees. 
For  beginning  of  suit  see 
Manual. 

Wiwi  ■ 


_  _  _  Nich¬ 

ols,  M.  A.,  assisted  by  noted  specialists.  L'awsuits  illus¬ 
trated— cuts  similar  to  this.  ARBITRATION  taught  and 
explained  to  the  farmer.  A  complete  Farmers’  Legal  Depart¬ 
ment,  Insect  and  Veterinary  Departments.  SPECIAL 
FEATURE— The  Manual  contains  a  series  of  special 
lessons  in  Farm  Hookkeeping— instruction  for  each  form  of 
entry.  NEW  D E PA RTUR E-pages  of  the  Acct.  Book 
Department  can  be  removed  when  full  and  new  ones  inserted. 

400  pages.  Cloth  $1.75.  Send  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY; 

<aafi!ss!sis!arj.  l.  nighols  &  go.,  Naperville,,  ill. 


Bound  in  l  vol.,  8vo .,  11  )4x8)4  in. 1 
if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded. 1 


It  will  cost  you  only 

ONE  CENT 

to  send  your  address  on  a  pos 
tal  and  receive  free  by  return 
mail  copy  of  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

clearly  tlie  leader  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  of  America. 
‘Up  to  date”  in  every  way. 
Helps  make  the  farm  pay.  20 
pages  every  week  in  year.  All 
original  matter  Offers  great 
bargains  with  other  papers. 

address  TIIE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 


All 

for 

$1.00. 


c 

) 


Send  us  your  neighbor’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Tun  R.  N.-Y.  with  his  dollar 
and  we  will  send  him  the  paper  to 
January  1, 1898,  and  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  books: 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
American  Grape  Training, 

The  Business  Hen, 

The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 


YOUR  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES, 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  ™  the 

Old  Reliable  Commission  House, 

(Established  1865) 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  1 03  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.  References:  Irving  National  Bank  or  any 
of  the  Commercial  Agencies. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  SI.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


SKIPPERS 

Wishing  to  receive  TOP  MARKET 
PRICES  for  FIRST-CLASS 

Fancy  Poultry,  Hothouse  Lambs,  Mushrooms, 

and  other  Hothouse  Products,  should  ship  to 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 

Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Bend  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 

Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  I  nvited. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

8.  W.  SMITH 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey* Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 


JELEIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank, 


Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  New  York. 
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OIL  MEAL  FOR  LIVE  STOCK. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  “  oil 
meal  ”  is  the  ground  product  of  crushed 
linseed  or  flax  seed.  The  oil  is  first  taken 
out  of  the  seed,  and  then  the  residue  is 
ground  into  a  coarse  meal.  In  the  “  old 
process,”  the  seed  is  simply  crushed  with 
a  powerful  pressure  to  extract  the  fat. 
In  the  “  new  process”,  the  fat  is  taken 
out  by  the  use  of  naphtha,  and  any  excess 
of  naphtha  is  removed  by  steam.  As  a 
rule,  the  “old-process”  meal  contains 
somewhat  more  oil  or  fat  than  the  other. 
The  following  questions  were  sent  to 
farmers  who  have  used  this  meal  : 

1.  For  what  kind  of  stock  is  it  best  ? 

2.  How  much  is  it  safe  to  feed  ? 

3.  With  what  other  grain  would  you  mix  it  ? 

Good  for  Young  Stock. 

I  think  highly  of  oil  meal,  especially 
for  young  stock.  I  begin  feeding  it  to 
the  calf  when  from  four  to  six  weeks 
old  ;  at  first,  a  teaspoonful  at  each  feed¬ 
ing,  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
“daisy ’’flour;  the  mixture  is  scalded 
and  stirred  into  the  milk.  As  the  calf 
becomes  older  and  stronger,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  both  flour  and  meal  is  increased. 
When  the  calf  goes  into  winter  quarters, 
and  is  put  upon  dry  forage,  a  quart  each 
of  ground  oats  and  bran  with  the  addition 
of  a  half  pint  of  oil  meal  at  each  feeding, 
night  and  morning,  with  a  half  peck  of 
sliced  Swedes  at  noon,  should  start  the 
young  animal  off  well  for  the  winter. 
Without  the  ground  oats,  the  ration 
would  be  too  laxative  in  connection  with 
the  Swedes. 

For  a  yearling,  coming  two  years  old, 
one  pint  of  the  oil  meal,  with  four  quarts 
of  bran,  or  bran  and  oats,  would  make 
a  good  feed,  night  and  morning.  The 
Swedes  or  mangels  are  as  good  for  the 
yearling  as  for  the  calf. 

To  the  cow,  I  would  not  feed  the  oil 
meal  until  a  day  or  two  before  calving  ; 
then  a  pint  with  two  quarts  of  bran  at 
each  feeding  for  a  few  days.  After  the 
fever  has  gone  out  of  the  cow’s  system, 
I  would  advise  a  mixture  of  one  quart 
of  oil  meal,  and  two  quarts  each  of  bran 
and  corn  meal.  Even  this  quantity  of 
the  different  ingredients  should  always 
be  made  dependent  upon  the  size  and 
physical  condition  of  the  animal. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  success¬ 
ful  feeder  studies  the  habits  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each  cow  m  his  herd,  care¬ 
fully  watching  the  effect  of  her  feed, 
both  as  regards  milk  and  condition.  Fed 
in  too  large  quantities,  oil  meal  is  liable 
to  make  the  butter  salvy,  but  fed  judic¬ 
iously  in  connection  with  corn  meal, 
oats  or  a  little  cotton-seed  meal,  it  is  a 
very  health-giving  food  to  the  animal, 
and  profitable  to  the  farmer.  I  have 
always  preferred  the  “  old  process  ”  as 
being  more  palatable  and  giving  better 
results.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Never  Feed  it  Alone. 

Our  experience  with  oil  meal  has  been 
wholly  confined  to  calves  and  cows.  We 
should  never  feed  it  alone  to  milch  cows, 
but  always  in  connection  with  other 
grain.  For  young  calves,  as  soon  as 
they  learn  to  drink,  a  tablespoonful 
mixed  with  the  skim-milk,  increasing 
the  quantity  gradually  until  they  will 
use  from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint  twice  a 
day.  We  know  of  nothing  better  to 
feed  to  calves.  For  milch  cows  for  milk 
alone  we  think  it  better  when  used  with 
bran,  about  three  parts  bran  to  one  part 
oil  meal. 

The  meal  has  a  tendency  to  make  soft 
butter,  but  if  an  equal  quantity  of 
cotton-seed  meal  be  used  where  butter 
is  made,  the  butter  will  be  all  right.  A 
good  mixture  of  grain,  I  believe  to  be 
200  pounds  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  oil 
meal  and  100  pounds  cotton-seed  meal, 
giving  from  four  to  ten  quarts  per  cow 
per  day,  depending  on  the  milk  given 
and  period  of  lactation.  We  believe  in 
feeding  all  that  a  cow  will  consume  and 
turn  to  a  profit.  We  find  that  it  pays  to 
study  each  cow’s  ability  to  use  food  and 
the  use  she  makes  of  the  food.  Some 


cows  will  eat  almost  all  you  may  give 
them,  but  return  no  more  than  if  less 
were  fed.  Others  with  increase  of  feed 
give  increased  product  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  while  still  others  will  use  so  much 
and  do  well,  a  little  more  keeps  them 
thrown  off  their  feed,  and  a  loss  in 
product  follows.  For  our  own  use,  in 
mixing  with  cotton-seed  or  other  heavy 
concentrated  grain,  we  prefer  the  coarse 
spring  bran,  as  it  seems  to  make  a  more 
palatable  mixture  for  the  cow. 

Connecticut.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Stock. 

I  have  used  oil  meal  in  the  rations  of 
all  kinds  of  stock,  including  chickens, 
with  much  satisfaction.  Animals  soon 
learn  to  relish  it.  Oil  meal  is  a  highly 
concentrated  food,  containing  all  the 
food  elements  found  in  our  ordinary 
feeding  stuffs,  but  in  different  propor¬ 
tions.  It  contains  more  of  the  nitro¬ 
genous — muscle-making — element  than 
any  other  feed  obtainable,  except  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Although  oil  meal  contains 
all  the  food  elements,  it  is  not  a  complete 
food,  and  should  never  be  fed  alone.  It 
would  not  be  economical,  or  conducive 
to  the  health  of  animals.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  different  classes  of  food 
elements  is  not  right.  It  contains  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  the  muscle- 
makers.  Water,  lime  and  hair  are  the 
three  requisites  for  making  plaster.  No 
one  or  two  of  them  can  supply  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  third.  This  is  true,  in  a 
less  limited  way,  of  the  food  elements. 
Hence  the  character  of  oil  meal  indicates 
that  it  should  be  fed  in  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity,  and  in  connection  with  some  fodder 
lacking  in  the  nitrogenous  element,  as 
the  straws,  Timothy  hay,  corn  stover,  or 
corn  in  the  case  of  hogs  fed  that  grain 
with  little  or  no  milk.  United  with  feeds 
of  this  class,  oil  meal  reduces  the  total 
amount  of  feed  required  to  supply  the 
nutritive  demands  of  an  animal. 

Last  winter,  I  kept  a  large,  coarse  team 
gaining  in  flesh  through  the  winter  upon 
wheat  straw,  five  ears  of  corn  and  a  pint 
of  oil  meal  each  twice  a  day.  No  amount 
of  wheat  straw  and  corn  that  the  horses 
could  have  eaten  would  have  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  loss  of  the  oil  meal  from 
the  ration.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
straw  been  replaced  by  hay,  largely 
clover,  the  oil  meal  would  have  been  as 
superfluous  as  sugar  on  buttered  bread. 
Again,  oil  meal  could  not  have  displaced 
the  corn  profitably  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  Two  pounds  a  day  per  1,000 
pounds  of  live  weight  are  about  the 
limit  of  the  profitable  use  of  oil  meal  for 
horses.  Where  oats,  bran,  or  clover  hay 
enter  the  ration  very  largely,  oil  meal  is 
not  needed  except  that  it  is  a  pleasant 
appetizer  and  enables  animals  to  digest 
more  than  when  confined  to  a  narrower 
list  of  foods.  Animals  in  lactation  may 
have  a  little  larger  proportion  of  oil 
meal  than  work  or  store  animals.  The 
amount  must  always  be  regulated  by  the 
character  of  the  other  foods.  Here  are 
two  rations  for  cows,  being  approximate¬ 
ly  the  proper  amount  for  one  day,  and 
containing  the  right  nutritive  ratios  : 

1.  — 45  pounds  corn  ensilage. 

15  pounds  clover  hay. 

3  pounds  oil  meal. 

2.  — 20  pounds  corn  fodder  (containing  the  grain) 

10  pounds  clover  hay. 

4  pounds  oil  meal. 

These  indicate  about  the  proportion  in 
which  it  may  be  fed  to  advantage.  But 
animals  should  be  accustomed  to  it 
gradually,  as  it  may  have  a  cathartic 
effect. 

Oil  meal  may  advantageously  be  mixed 
with  ground  wheat  or  wheat  middlings , 
to  make  a  slop  for  hogs  fed  largely  on 
corn.  It  is  of  advantage  for  young, 
growing  animals.  But  a  mistake  that  is 
frequently  made  in  its  use  is  in  adding 
it  to  skimmed  milk  for  young  calves. 
The  skimmed  milk  has  a  narrower  ratio 
than  new  milk,  and  should  have  corn 
meal  rather  than  oil  meal  added. 

The  relative  prices  of  oats,  wheat  by¬ 
products  and  oil  meal  determine  which 
may  most  economically  be  employed  to 
supply  the  nitrogenous  elements.  When 


bran  is  worth  $15  a  ton,  oil  meal  is 
worth  about  $20. 

For  horses  and  sheep,  I  get  it  ground 
more  coarsely  than  for  cattle  and  swine. 
They  eat  it  more  easily.  I  buy  direct 
from  the  factory  in  any  quantity  de¬ 
sired,  and  find  that  I  save  the  middle¬ 
man’s  profit.  H.  p.  MILLER. 

Delaware  County,  O. 

As  Medicine  and  Food. 

As  a  medicine,  old-process  meal  is 
loosening,  worm-killing,  and  animals  fed 
with  it  fatten  more  rapidly  and  have 
shiny,  smooth  hair.  As  a  food,  it  is  con¬ 
centrated,  and  seems  to  give  the  animal 
strength.  The  best  results  were  observed 
when  fed  to  horses.  A  pair  of  work 
horses  were  fed  oil  meal  and  wheat  bran 
for  18  months,  without  any  other  grain. 
I  never  had  a  team  in  better  heart,  do 
more  work,  or  look  better  than  they  did. 
The  mixture  was  two  parts  wheat  bran 
to  one  of  oil  meal,  and  they  were  fed 
nine  quarts  of  the  mixture  per  day. 

The  next  best  results  were  when  fed 
to  young  pigs  eight  to  twenty  weeks 
old,  to  be  kept  for  breeding.  It  put  a 
finish  on  them  equal  to  corn  meal  with¬ 
out  the  ruinous  fat.  It  was  fed  in  milk, 
and  is  best  when  made  into  a  gruel  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  it,  but  we 
usually  stirred  in  a  quart  of  the  dry 
(.Continued  on  next  page.) 
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What  About 
Cooked  Food? 

The  most  successful  stock  feeders  sav 
that  by  cooking  you  double  the  bulk 
and  value  of  meal  for  horses,  cattle 
and  pigs. 

The  Granite  State 
Boiler  and  Cooker 

is  what  every  farmer  and  stock-feeder 
needs.  It  is  cheap,  simple  and  strong 
in  construction— will  last  a  lifetime. 
It  can  be  used  in  preserving  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  for  sugaring-off  in  the 
maple  sugar  season. 

Our  pamphlet  on  cooking  food  for  farm  stock  tolls 
all  about  it.  Sent  free  on  application.  Address 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 

203  Main  St.,  Marlow,  N.  H. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

D  "T (Hand  & 

K  1  Rower.)  | 
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CUTTERI 

Outs  all  kinds  of  roots  & 
vegetables  for  STOCK 
FEEDINC.  The  only 
machine  made  with  self 
feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  choking.  Used  every¬ 
where,  Catalog  FREE.  Address 

5  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

>  17  River  Street,  YPSILANT1- MICH. 


SAVE  THE  TOLL 

by  grinding  your  owu  grain. 
All  GROUND  GRAIN  IS  DIGESTED. 
No  hogs  need 
follow  where  the 

Scientific 

IS  used.  The  four  sizes,  for 
steam,  grind  all  kinds  of 
grain  shucked  orunshucked 
Also  horse  power  grinders. 

Catalog  FREE.  THE  F00S  MFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


No.3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILI 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad* 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  _ 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American” Grinding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peek’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WIudMIlIsfor 
power  and  pumping,  W  ood  Saw  s,  Corn  Shcllers.  etc. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  11  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILLS. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 
For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  in 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind,  mill  machinery.  Klonr 
mill,  built,  roller  or  bnhrsy.taiu. 

Reduced  Prices for’96. 

NORDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO., 

270  Day  Street, 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

On  the  market  60  years.  They  were  grant¬ 
ed  the  highest  possible  award  attheWorlds 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Reduced  prices  for 
this  season.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 
48p.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  1).  HARRISON, 
Hal  lock  Av©.,  New  llarcn.  Conn. 


HEEBNERS’ 


—  PATENT— 

Level  Tread 


HORSE  POWER 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
l  Crusher. 


Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cut- 

Also  Threshers  and  Gleaners,  Feed 
Mills,  Com  libellers,  Drag  Circular  Saw  Machines,  otc. 
UKKllNfiU  A  SONS,  J.unsdule,  Fu.,  t.  s.  A 


With  SPEED  REGULATOR^ 
For  1,  a  and  3  Horses. 


RH“teeconomy 

1  of  Ground  Feed”  is  a  valuable  work 
’  on  that  subject  by  the  eminent  Dr. 

Manley  Miles,  which  is  sent' 
to  inquirers  by  the  maker  of  I 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILL. 

i  The  mill  that  grinds  all  kinds  of  single  or  mixed! 
i  grains  inton  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist  as  desired,  i 
i  Grinds  cotton  seed,  corn  nnd  cob,  shucks  on  or  off ;  j 
,  fast,  durable,  economical,  requires  but  little  power. , 
No  experience  required  to  operate.  Write  to-day. 

THE  9.  S.  KELLY  CO  ■  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO’,  1 


THE 
PUBLIC 

DEMAND  FOR  A  MACHINE 

JZ  rj>  that  would  not  only  cut  en¬ 

silage,  hay,  straw  uud  dry 
fodder,  but  which  would 
shred  dry  fodder  perfectly, 
led  us  to  supply  the  want 
with  the 

OHIO] 

Standard  Dry  Fodder  Shredder  which  is 
the  latest,  nnd  we  believe  the  best  of  its  kind,  i 
You  will  see  by  tlie  cut  it  is  the  same  machine^ 
with  a  shredder  cylinder;  it  is  interchangeable} 
with  the  knife  cylinder.  Two  machines  in  one 
Will  tellull  about  it  in  our  circulars 
and  catalogue,  inuiled  FREE. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


The  “ 


SMALLEY 


Outfit 
at  Work. 

Our  “family’’  comprises  for’96.  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters,  Corn  Shredders,  Feed  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Critiders,  Root  Cutters  anil  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Our  pamphlets  should  be 
read  by  every  “up-to-date"  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U.  S.  No.  1.  “The  Model  Round  Silo  and  howto 
build  it;”  latest  reports  from  practical  stock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn-Hay,”  the  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  mako  it.  Free  with  catalogues  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


BTS 

The  Best  and  Cheap 
Mill  on  Earth.  Fully 


warranted.  Will 
choke.  Write  at 
once  for  prices 
and  Agency.  " 
Prices  lowest. 
Quality  best 


It 

grinds 
more  grain 
to  any  degree 
fineness  than 
any  other  mill. 
Corn,  ear  or  shelled, 
Oats,  Wheat,  Ac.,  fine 
enough  for  any  purpose. 
Made  only  by 

SteyensManbfact’g  Co 

JOLIET,  ILL., 

Jobbers  nnd  Manufact¬ 
urers  of  Wagons.  Farm 
Machinery,  Windmills. 
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SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 
KRAUSERS  LIQUID  EXTRACT  of  SMOKi 

cu  lar.E.KRAUSERSc BRO.MIIJON.PA 


Weekly,  16  pages,  only  $1  a  year.  Fain  pie  ropy  free. 
Balance  of  1896  FREE  to  new  subscribers  tor  1897. 
G  w.  York  &  Co.,  1J8  Mich.,  St.,  Chicago,  Inn. 
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Oil  Meal  for  Live  Stock. 

(CONTINUED.) 

meal  to  a  pailful  of  milk.  It  is  made  a 
part  of  the  warm  mash  fed  to  the  hens 
in  the  morning — one  to  two  quarts  to 
each  100  hens — and  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  meat,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  than  most  forms 
of  meat.  A  single  handful  mixed  in  the 
milk  or  grain  of  very  young  calves,  will 
do  wonders  for  them.  I  have  fed  as 
high  as  two  quarts  per  day  to  milch 
cows,  and  find  that  it  softens  the  hard, 
crumbly  Jersey  butter  a  little  in  winter, 
which  pleases  some  customers.  I  feed 
small  doses  at  first,  gradually  increasing 
until  I  see  the  animal  is  gaining  and 
putting  on  a  glossy  coat. 

I  cannot  tell  how  much  it  is  safe  to 
feed,  as  I  never  yet  fed  enough  to  make 
an  animal  sick,  and  do  not  think  that 
any  amount  within  reason  would  harm 
an  animal  accustomed  to  it  providing  it 
were  sweet  and  had  not  baked  in  the 
bag.  I  would  feed  it  with  wheat  bran, 
oats  and  buckwheat,  one  or  all,  for  cows, 
with  bran  for  horses,  with  fine  middlings 
for  pigs  and  with  boiled  potatoes,  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran  for  hens.  It  will 
take  the  place  of  corn  in  a  good  many 
cases.  It  is  said  to  have  a  manurial 
value  of  $18  or  more  per  ton. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  grain  was  much 
higher,  it  was  a  cheap  feed,  but  at  the 
present  time,  the  use  of  more  than 
enough  to  act  as  a  tonic  may  not  be 
profitable,  unless  one  lives  near  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  can  save  freight. 

New  York.  c.  E.  chapman. 


“SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FEVER.” 

CAN  IT  HE  PREVENTED  ? 

Is  there  any  real  preventive  for  murrain  or 
acclimation  fever  in  northern  cattle?  Which 
would  be  the  safest  time  in  the  year  to  ship  cattle 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  or  vice  versa  ? 

Killing  Off  the  Ticks. 

It  has  been  pretty  conclusively  shown 
that  the  Southern  Cattle  tick  (Boophilus 
bo  vis),  is  the  “carrier”  of  the  germ  that 
causes  this  disease.  Dr.  Cooper  Curtice 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has 
made  most  extensive  investigations  of 
the  disease,  and  is  now  engaged  in  locat¬ 
ing  the  “  quarantine”  line,  south  of 
which  the  country  is  found  to  be  infested 
with  the  ticks,  etc.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  inaugurated  a  system 
of  rigid  inspection  and  quarantine.  The 
State  of  Virginia  has  enacted  a  quaran¬ 
tine  law.  The  general  conclusions  that 
have  been  reached  are  :  Cattle  brought 
to  the  south  of  the  quarantine  line  at 
any  time  between  March  1  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  are  liable  to  become  infested  with 
the  ticks,  and  to  contract  the  fever.  If 
brought  south  after  November  1,  and 
before  March  1,  the  cattle  will,  probably, 
have  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease  in 
April  or  May,  from  which  they  will 
generally  recover.  This  recovery  is 
especially  predicated  of  young  cattle. 
The  theory  of  this  is  that  such  cattle, 
brought  south  in  the  winter,  will  get  a 
few  ticks  on  them  early  in  the  season, 
sufficient  to  produce  a  mild  type  of  the 
fever,  but  not  usually  fatal.  The  ticks 
do  not  survive  the  winter,  but  a  few  of 
their  eggs  do  survive. 

This  station  received,  on  August  27, 
1895,  two  adult  cows  from  northern 
Maryland.  These  cows  had  never  been 
exposed  to  ticks,  never  had  the  Texas 
fever,  therefore,  were  not  “  immune.” 
On  the  day  of  arrival,  the  animals  were 
placed  in  a  pasture  from  which  the  ticks 
had  been  carefully  destroyed,  but  in 
constant  association  with  native  cattle 
running  in  the  same  pasture.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  neither  has  had  any 
disease  whatever,  although  they  have 
passed  two  summers  in  the  same  pas¬ 
ture.  Therefore,  we  safely  conclude 
that  the  only  precaution  necessary  in 
moving  cattle  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  at  any  time,  is  to  prevent  ticks 
getting  on  them. 

The  Bureau  has  made  some  elaborate 
experiments  in  inoculation,  with  a  view 
to  discover  whether  the  disease  may  not 


be  prevented,  or  attacks  greatly  modified 
in  severity,  by  inoculating  subjects  with 
attenuated  virus  cultures,  etc. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  climate,  the  water,  or  the  pastures 
of  the  South,  excepting  the  cattle  ticks, 
that  is  calculated  to  produce  sickness  in 
cattle  brought  here  from  the  North,  at 
any  season  whatever.  The  Texas  fever 
is  the  only  disease  to  which  such  cattle 
become  subject,  and  this  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  or  modified  in  severity,  as  I  have 
suggested.  After  an  animal  has  once 
had  the  disease,  even  in  very  mild  form, 
it  is  ever  after  “  immune  ”.  Even  our 
native  cattle  must  take  precisely  the 
same  risk,  and  are  just  as  likely  to  die 
of  Texas  fever,  as  are  northern  cattle,  if 
exposed  in  the  same  way.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  an  adult  native  to  con¬ 
tract  the  fever  from  being  exposed  to 
tick-infested  pasture  after  having  been 
kept  free  from  ticks  up  to  the  time  of 
such  exposure. 

Ticks  are  almost  everywhere  through¬ 
out  the  South.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
cattle,  probably,  take  the  disease  in  mild 
form  while  calves,  getting  a  very  few 
ticks  on  them  in  the  early  spring,  and 
thereafter  are  “immune”.  This  fact 
amounts  to  practical  immunity  from  the 
disease.  In  the  matter  of  ridding  a 
pasture  of  ticks,  we  find  no  difficulty  at 
all.  It  is  only  necessary  carefully  to 
pick  off  the  ticks  from  the  herd  of  cattle, 
say  once  or  twice  a  week,  throughout 
one  season,  not  permitting  any  females 
to  reach  maturity,  and  the  job  is  accom¬ 
plished.  We  have  done  this  on  the  Sta¬ 
tion  farm,  and  also  on  an  adjoining  farm 
(above  referred  to). 

The  danger  in  moving  cattle  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  Pennsylvania  relates  not  to  the 
cattle  so  removed,  but  to  the  cattle  that 
may  be  associated,  or  herded  with,  the 
newcomers.  In  such  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  quarantine  the  southern 
immigrant  cow  for  a  week  or  two,  or 
until  every  tick  has  developed  to  view 
and  been  removed  and  destroyed. 

Georgia  Ex.  Station,  r.  j.  redding. 

Ticks  in  Virginia. 

Years  ago,  I  stated  that  the  cattle 
ticks  abound  only  in  some  States,  only 
in  some  sections  of  those  States,  and 
more  so  in  some  localities  of  those  sec¬ 
tions  than  in  others.  All  that  I  said 
then  and  since  about  the  so-called  Texas 
fever  has  been  more  than  corroborated 
by  a  recent  protracted  trip.  In  those 
sections  where  the  cattle  ticks  abound, 
cattle'  are  less  numerous  and  their  ap¬ 
pearance  would  indicate  that  they  do  not 
receive  proper  attention.  But  the  truth 
is  that  they  really  receive  more  care,  and 
are  a  greater  expense  to  their  owners 
than  the  cattle  ip  sections  naturally 
more  favorable  to  their  well-being.  The 
home  of  the  tick  is  a  poor  home  for  the 
cattle.  Sometimes  a  large  stream  marks 
the  difference  between  successful  cattle 
raising  and  the  reverse.  A  strict  quar¬ 
antine  is  maintained  by  some  counties 
separated  from  others  only  by  a  river. 
Up  in  Botetourt  County,  for  example,  I 
saw  some  of  the  finest  cattle  I  ever  laid 
eyes  on.  This  was  not  the  exception, 
but  the  rule.  Into  such  sections,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  ship  cattle  from 
non-tick  infested  regions  at  almost  any 
time,  but  the  safer  plan  would  be  to 
ship  between  December  1  and  March  1. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  preventive 
for  murrain,  or  tick  fever,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  keeping  the  cattle 
from  ticks  in  such  sections  where  the 
disease  abounds.  Even  this  exception 
will,  in  practice,  be  found  to  be  an 
impossibility.  To  such  sections,  mature 
cattle  should  never  be  shipped  unless 
one  has  plenty  of  money  to  afford  the 
risk.  A  cow,  in  99  cases  out  of  100, 
would  prove  a  dead  loss.  A  good  bull 
at  a  moderate  price  and  used  at  once 
with  a  number  of  acclimated  cows, 
might  prove  a  profitable  investment  in 
his  progeny,  even  though  he  might  not 
survive  himself.  Calves  shipped  where 
ticks  abound  stand  a  fair  show  when 
shipped  during  the  winter  months.  Per¬ 
sonally,  1  have  never  lost  an  animal 
with  which  these  precautions  were 
taken,  although  it  is  more  than  I  can 
economically  do  to  keep  the  ticks  con¬ 
stantly  from  their  skins. 

Summing  up,  then,  my  advice  in  gen¬ 
eral  would  be  never  to  ship  mature  cat¬ 


tle  into  counties  where  the  cattle  tick  is 
known  to  abound.  Calves  should  be 
shipped  only  after  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Even  with  these  there  is  a  risk  to  run, 
but  the  possible  profits  induced  me  years 
ago  to  take  the  chances,  and  I  have 
never  regretted  having  done  so.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  counties  where  the  ticks  do 
not  exist,  and  where  native  murrain  is 
no  more  to  be  dreaded  than  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  I  can  see  no  valid  objection  to 
introducing  healthv  cattle  at  any  time 
when  the  authorities  of  those  counties 
will  permit  it.  The  thing  for  the  in¬ 
tending  shipper  to  do  is  first  to  ascertain 
whether  a  given  locality  is  safe  as  re¬ 
gards  murrain,  and  next,  when  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  ship  in  case  there  are 
anv  restrictions.  J.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


First-Class  Dairy  Stocks 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  F.  SHANNON,] 


907  Liberty  st ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Farm,  Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.R 


GUERNSEYS. 


Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RH1NECI.IKF,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  the  BUTTER  FAT,  by  using  a  Bull 
Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Cuernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Our  only  daughter  had  a  severe  Cough.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  worse  for  over  a  year.  We  thought 
she  was  going  into  consumption  and  were  very 
anxious  about  her.  Jayne's  Expectorant  was  recom¬ 
mended.  After  the  first  two  doses,  we  saw  a  change, 
and  in  a  very  little  time,  she  fully  recovered. — A.  H. 
MASSEY.  Shieldsville.  Minn..  Nov.  8,  1895. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.— Aclv. 


HORSEMEN 

RECOMMEND 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


As  a  sure,  safe  and 
speedy  cure  for  Colic, 
Cu  rb,  Splint#,  Contracted 
and  Knotted  Cords,  Cal-  I 
tons  of  all  kinds.  Shoe , 
Boils,  when  first  started. 
etc.  For  Ringbone,i 
Spavins.  Cockle  Joints, 
etc.,  nothing  else  will 
give  surer  or  quicker  re¬ 
lief.  It  will  locate  lame¬ 
ness  when  applied  by  re¬ 
maining  moist  on  part 
affected.  The  rest  dries 
out.  A  few  more  appli¬ 
cations  will  cure. 

READ  WIT  AT  OTHERS  SAY: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  doctored  horses  for  the 
last  25  years,  and  I  think  your  Elixir  the  best 
liniment  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  any  one.  C.  M.  Uuyeu,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches 
1  on  his  shoulder,  caused  by  wearinga  new  collar. 
Less  than  one  bottle  of  your  Elixir  cured  itafter 
six  mouths’ standing.  L.  W.  Fisher,  Wolcott, Vi. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  1 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Sample  of  either  , 
Elixir  sent  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  SOcents buyseltherElixirofany drug¬ 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  R  Beverly  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


WHEN  A  COW 

Forgets  to  Breed 

it.  Is  no  sign  she  is  ready  to 
die  -  but  a  symptom  of 
something  wrong,  which 

Injectio  Vaginae 

BOOK  OF  HINTS  FHKE, 

MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


OIREGT-UM  BIT 


Best  Combination  Bit  made 

Severe  or  Easy 

as  you  want  it. 
Sample  mailed, XC  $1.00. 
Nickel  $1.50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO..  r,'sN.E' 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

ourgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambonlllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle: 
also  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


^YORKSHIRES 

Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  young  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 


Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  and  eligible,  at 

prices  that  will  get  orders. 

FRANK  A.  VAN  NESS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


□  C  D  V  C  U  I  D  C  Pigs,  $8.50  to  $5  each ;  six  weeks  old, 

□  LnlxOnlnL  American  Dominique  Cockerels,  $1. 
Mothers— three  pullets— laid  80  eggs  in  31  days. 

J.  B.  MILLER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


Hegr.  Poland-Cliinas, 

Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 
Choice  Strains:  8- week  Pigs; 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
—M—  ,  akin.  Send  ytrnr  address  for 

description  and  hard  times 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


YOU 

CAN 


MAKE  MONEY 


BY  BUYING 

Poland  -  China 


Pigs  OF  US.  Yours  truly,  for  BUSINESS. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y, 


Duroc-Jcrseys  and  Poultry  ‘llrTZ'" SS 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  New  Madison. O 


WolLDfOrl  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  and 
vll  U  IvU  White  Holland  Turkeys 
at  farmers’  prices.  G.  0.  BEARD,  Fairland,  N.  Y. 


TRUE  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

ever  asked  I  am  the  only  Breeder  with  enough  faith 
in  the  quality  of  his  stock  to  guarantee  to  refund 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected.  G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa 


riineli!rne_Service  b01rs’  sows  bred  ana 

onesmres  ready  to  breed:  young  pigs  in  pairs 
not  akin.  W.  E.  Mandevllle,  Brookton,  Tornp.  Co.,N.Y 


CHESHIRES  FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD 

I  have  now  shipped  459  times  to  men  I  have  sold  to 
before.  Various  ages,  for  sale 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouradd ress  with  2cstamp  for  Ulus. 
.Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Band-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  JIurncHS 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Owcgo,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 


‘—100  for  sale,  at  $2 
each;  also.  Lang- 
shan  and  Black  Minorca  Cockerels. 

H.  A.  BUMPUS,  DeRuyter.  N.  Y. 


Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ground  Beef  Scraps. 
BKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  l 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four 
- -  - sj.lcs  at  once  pet 

THE  KEYSTONE. 
—DEHORNER— ■  ?; 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  »  | 
warranted.  HIGHEST  award  AT  WORLD’S  C| 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  4, 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochrunville,  Pa.  f 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  tor  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO., 
DECATUR,  ILL. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

with  a  machine  thut  will  hatch  every 
egg  that  can  be  hatched. 

The  New  Saumenig  Hatcher. 
Send  2  stamps  for  catalogue  No.  26. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.  Springfield.O. 


e  BY  STEAM- 

**  With  the  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrst-olas*  llatchcr  made. 
GKO.  II.  STAIIL. 
114  totaa  s,  6th  St.  Quincy. UI. 


Brown  LEGHORNS.  S.  C  ,  200  extra  selected,  low 
price.  T.  G.  ASUMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  TRY  OURS.  Only  $1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcito,  Crushed  Flint,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  hist.. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


LOTS  OF  E8GS 


when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut.  bone,  cut  by  the 


MANN 


Improved  '90 

’S 


CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g  free  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

W  Mfltltl  CH  Miltnrd. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS., 
Site,  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  theonly  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding.easy  running, dur- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
<>  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
:10  No.  10,  $6.75;  No  9,  $7  91); 
to..  No.  8.  $9.60;  No.  3.  $16:  No.4. 
p'T  $18;  No.  2.  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


LICE 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 

and  used  by  the  leading  Breedeis  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 

_  world;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  bv 

mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawkord  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 
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Humorous. 

Notwithstanding  the  poet, 

When  all  has  been  said, 

“  Be  it  ever  so  humble, 

There’s  no  place  like  ” — bed. 

Harper's  Bazar. 

Justice  :  “You  are  charged  with  steal¬ 
ing  Colonel  Julep’s  chickens.  Have  you 
any  witnesses  ?  ”  Uncle  Moses  :  “  I  heb 
not.  I  don’t  steal  chickens  befor’  wit¬ 
nesses.” — Modes  and  Fabrics. 

Little  Benny  :  “  Mamma,  please  let 
me  hold  the  baby  for  a  minute.”  Mother: 
“I  am  afraid,  Benny,  you  might  let  her 
fall.”  Little  Benny:  “  Well,  if  she  does 
fall  she  can’t  fall  very  far.” — lex  as 
Sifter. 

Georgie  :  “  Mamma,  I’m  just  sure  you 
don’t  give  me  enough  cake.”  Georgie’s 
mamma  :  “  What  makes  you  think  that, 
my  boy  ?  ”  Georgie  :  ’Cause  Tommie 
Simpson  said  I  was  a  pie  face.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

Mrs.  Dusenberry  :  “  It’s  dreadful  to 
be  disappointed  in  love.”  Mr.  Dusen¬ 
berry  :  “There  is  something  a  great 
deal  worse  than  that.”  “  What  for  in¬ 
stance  ?”  “  To  be  disappointed  in  mar¬ 
riage.” — Texas  Siftings. 

“You  remember  Joe  Morgan,  dear, 
who  went  West  a  few  years  ago?” 
“  Very  well,  indeed.”  “  He  has  just  died 
and  left  his  widow  $100,000.”  “Oh, 
Hiram  !  And  I  wanted  you  to  move  West 
so  bad  at  the  same  time.” — Credit  Lost. 

Mrs.  Youngmother  (summering  in  the 
country):  “John,  I  have  got  to  send 
word  to  that  farmer  not  to  bring  any 
more  of  this  milk  for  the  baby.”  John  : 
“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  Mrs. 
Youngmother  :  “  Why,  there’s  a  regular 
scum  on  it  every  morning.” — The  World. 

Peddler  :  “  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  am 
introducing  a  new  kind  of  hair-brush.” 
Perkins  :  “  Much  obliged  to  you,  but  I 
don’t  care  to  be  introduced  to  a  new 
kind  of  hair-brush.  I  have  all  I  can  do 
getting  along  with  old  kinds  of  hair¬ 
brushes,  and  really  haven’t  the  time  to 
meet  new  kinds.”  Peddler:  “  But  this 
brush  will  restore  the  hair.”  Perkins  : 


Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 

ONE  OF  THE  POPULAR  WRITERS  FOR  1897. 


Celebrating  in  1S97  its  seventy-first  birthday, 
The  Companion  offers  its  readers  many  excep¬ 
tionally  brilliant  features.  The  two  hemispheres 
have  been  explored  in  search  of  attractive 
matter. 

THe  Youths 

(ompanion 

For  the  Whole  Family. 

In  addition  to  twenty-five  staff  writers  fully 
two  hundred  of  the  most  famous  men  and 
women  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World, 
including  the  most  popular  writers  of  fiction 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  scien¬ 
tists,  travellers  and  musicians,  are  contributors 
to  The  Companion. 
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A  delightful  supply  of  fascinating  Stories,  Adventures,  Serial 
Stories,  Humorous  and  Travel  Sketches,  etc.,  are  announced  for  the 
Volume  for  1897.  The  timely  Editorials,  the  “Current  Events,”  the 
“Current  Topics”  and  “Nature  and  Science”  Departments  give 
much  valuable  information  every  week.  Send  for  Full  Prospectus. 


FREE 

to  Jan.  1,  1897,  with 

Beautiful  Calendar. 


As  a  special  offer  The  Youth’s 
Companion  will  be  sent  free,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1896,  to  all  new 
subscribers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
Calendars  Issued  this  year  will  also  lie 
given  to  each  new  subscriber.  It  is 
made  up  of  Four  Charming  Pictures 
in  color,  beautifully  executed.  Its  size 
is  10  by  24  inches.  The  subjects  are 
delightfully  attractive.  This  Calendar 
is  published  exclusively  by  The  Youth’s 
Companion  and  could  not  be  sold  in 
Art  Stores  for  less  than  one  dollar. 

700  Large  Pages  in  Each  Volume. 


Distinguished  Writers 

IAN  MACLAREN. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

HALL  CAINE. 

FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 

HAROLD  FREDERIC. 

MADAME  LILLIAN  N0RDICA. 
CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 
STEPHEN  CRANE. 

HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

MAX  O’RELL. 

W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

ALICE  LONGFELLOW. 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  REED. 
ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

LIEUT.  R.  E.  PEARY,  U.  S.  N. 
DR.  CYRUS  EDS0N. 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 
DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 

And  One  Hundred  Others. 


52  Weeks  for  $1.75. 
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Z  New  Subscribe™  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  once  with  name  - 
and  address  and  $1.76  (the  subscription  price)  will  receive:  - 

Z  FREE  —  The  Youth’s  Companion  every  week  from  time  subscription  is  re-  z 
ceived  to  January  1,  1897  ;  t  X  Z 

-  ■  a  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers  ;  = 

_  _  Calendar  for  1897.  The  most  costly  gift  R 

of  its  kind  The  Companion  I'M  ever  offered  ;  ; 

:  And  The  Youth’s  Companion  62  Week,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1S98.  = 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiinir 


[  12-Color 

-  /»  l__._l_._T  ceived  to  January  1,  189 

Z  Calendar  Z  FREE  —  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
Z  Z  FREE  — The  Companion  4 -page  C 

1  FREE. 

SiiimmmmmmiiiMmmimiimmiiimmmmmmimmmmmii 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 
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IMPERIAL 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 


With  Covered 
Internal  Gear. 
Unequaled  in  the  line  of 

Pumping  Wind  Mills 

Wo  solicit  the  closest  investigation. 

I  Also  Imperial  Galvanized  Steel 
Derrioks,  Iron  Turbine 
and  Columbia  Steel 
Wind  Engines.  Ituek- 
eye  Fjree  ami  I,i  f  t  I"u  in  •>■*, 
Tank  and  Spray  Pomps, 
Well  Drilling:  Jlacliim-M, 
Buckeye  l.awn  Mowers, 
Iron  Fencing.  ete. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 

SPRINCFIELD,  -  OHIO. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH’Y 
PUMPS,  AIR  LI  F  T  S.  iT5 
GASOLINE.  ENGINES 

rue  a  ur  d  i  r  A  w  VA/e  i  i  \a/a  d  i/  c  I* 


m 


THE  AMERICAN  .  WELL  WORKS.,® 
AURORA  fLL.-C  H  IC^.GO  . -  DALLAS.tex. 


I  XL  TANK  heater 

I  fan  For  Warming  Water  in  Stock  Tanks 

Will  Save  Double  its  Cost 
IN  ONE  SEASON. 

It  is  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece.  No 
sheet-iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to 
melt  and  cause  leak.  It  is 
permanently  located  in  tank 
during  winter.  Need  not  be 
removed  to  kindle  ttre;  burns 
fine  or  coarse  coal,  cobs, 
chunks  of  wood  and  almost^ 
any  kind  of  fuel.  A  small  boy 
can  easily  operate  It.  Also 

IXLFEED  GRINDERS, | 

STALK  CUTTERS& CORN SHELLERS 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

lia  Water  Street,  BATAVIA,  II. I.. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 

3wing 
Stan¬ 
chions, 

Newton 
Ties. 

Dairy 
Supplies. 


We  make 
Watering 
Basins  for 
Horses  and 
Cattle,  with 
styles  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  fastening,  at 
prices  from  75c.  to  $1.50. 


Write  for 
Catalogue. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION. 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


“Don’t  doubt  it,  but  I  don’t  want  my 
hair  restored.  You  see,  these  are  hard 
times,  and  -  I’m  glad  to  be  saved  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  having  to  get  it  cut — glad  I’m 
bald,  you  know.  Truly  I  haven’t  any 
use  for  it.”  Peddler:  “I’ve  only  one 
left—”  Perkins  :  “  Then,  my  dear  fel¬ 
low,  I  couldn’t  think  of  depriving  you  of 
it — take  it  home  with  you  and  use  it  if 
needs  be.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I 
deprived  a  (poor  wandering  peddler  of 
the  only  hair-brush  he  had  left.  Good 
morning.” — Harper's  Bazar. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

Send  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  'A  lb.  of  any  kind  oi 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
best  imported.  Good  Teas 
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A  GLIMPSE  AT  “  CELERYVILLE” . 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  OHIO  MUCK  LAND. 

The  Training  of  a  Wild  Swamp. 

Near  the  thriving  town  of  Chicago  Junction,  Huron 
County,  0.,  is  situated  what  is  known  as  the  New 
Haven  marsh.  This  and  other  property  was  transfer¬ 
red  by  the  United  States  Government  to  Connecticut 
parties,  who  had  been  sufferers  from  the  raids  of  the 
British,  and  is  known  as  “fire  lands Until  recently, 
these  lands  have  been  considered  of  little  value,  and 
were  covered  with  water  a  great  part  of  the  time. 
First  a  small  drain  was  put  through  a  portion  of 
them,  which  made  the  tract  possible  for  use  as  pasture 
land  and  for  raising  cranberries.  However,  little  was 
done  in  the  way  of  reclamation  until  about  five  years 
ago,  when  the  present  owner  of  the  portion  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  H.  C.  Johnson,  unavoidably 
came  into  possession  of  1,000  acres  of  this  marsh, 
which  is  vari¬ 
ously  said  to 
contain  from 
5,000  to  7,000 
acres.  Under 
the  drainage 
laws  of  Ohio,  a 
canal  about five 
miles  long  and 
averaging  4  0 
feet  wide  and  10 
feet  deep,  was 
constructed 
which  gives 
ample  drainage 

If  one  could 
pick  up  and  ex- 
amine  this 
marsh  as  he 
could  anything 
that  it  were 
possible  to 
handle  in  such 
a  manner,  and 
if  he  could  cut 
it  in  two  in  a 
horizontal  sec¬ 
tion,  he  would 
find  that  this 
whole  marsh  is 
underlaid  with 
blue  clay  form¬ 
ing  a  perfect 
basin  from'  15 
to  18  feet  below 
the  surface  in 
the  deepest 
part,  gradually 
sloping  up  until 
it  reaches  what  is  called  the  “shore”.  The  body 
making  up  what  is  called  the  marsh  is  like  a  large 
sponge  which  is  cut  to  fit  a  basin. 

The  marsh  or  muck  land  is  almost  entirely  of  vege¬ 
table  mold.  The  soil  is  of  a  chocolate  color,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  red  peat,  which  by  cultivation 
changes  its  color  to  a  dark  brown,  resembling  rich 
bottom  land  to  the  uninitiated.  But  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  soon  undeceives  the  novice,  for  there  is  little 
plant  food  in  its  consistency  ;  yet  every  year  found  a 
crop  of  weeds  seemingly  larger  than  that  of  the  year 
before — indeed,  so  heavy  and  tall  were  they  that  one 
might  almost  get  lost  in  their  depths.  This  vegetable 
deposit  is  a  peat  and  burns  readily  when  dry  ;  it  is  a 
great  absorbent  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  canal 
mentioned  has  been  opened  to  drain  this  large  tract, 
it  does  not  become  dry  or  release  all  of  its  moisture 
in  the  driest  seasons.  This  is  owing  to  its  nature, 
not  to  the  lack  of  proper  drainage.  I  drove  upon  this 


tract  of  land  one  fall  during  a  dry  season, ^and  there 
was  every  evidence  from  the  looks  of  the  soil  that  it 
was  dry,  and  had  it  been  of  the  nature  of  the  “  powder 
lands”,  so  well  known,  it  would  have  been  blowing 
away  into  the  next  township.  I  found  that,  on  re¬ 
moving  not  over  an  inch  of  the  surface,  and  squeez¬ 
ing  some  of  that  below  in  my  hand,  I  could  bring 
drops  of  water  from  the  lump. 

With  a  tract  of  land  on  one’s  hands  like  this,  which 
was  spoken  of  as  being  good  to  raise  only  sand-hill 
cranes  and  rattlesnakes  ;  which  when  farmed,  had 
been  treated  after  the  manner  of  upland  ;  land  which 
no  one  wanted  ;  what  could  be  done  with  it  ?  Here, 
indeed,  was  an  opportunity.  In  January,  1895,  the 
Ohio  Celery  Company  was  organized  with  H.  C.  John¬ 
son  as  its  president,  and  E.  J.  Hollister,  manager,  the 
latter  a  man  who  had  made  a  life  study  of  muck  soils 
and  the  placing  of  them  under  a  proper  state  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Previous  to  this,  as  indicated,  the  attempts 


to  cultivate  this  tract  had  been  marked  with  very 
limited  success,  adding  to  the  already  strong  prejudice 
against  the  land. 

The  first  season,  the  Ohio  Celery  Company  had  small 
tracts  in  different  parts  cultivated.  This  was  done 
both  where  the  land  had  been  cultivated  previously, 
and  where  it  was  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  unbroken 
and  covered  with  the  rank  growth  of  goldenrods,  ferns 
and  weeds.  Good  results  were  obtained,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  succeeded  in  producing  a  handsome  crop  of  celery 
in  September,  in  places  that  had  been  occupied  by  the 
ferns  and  reeds  in  June.  The  first  work  was,  of  course, 
the  breaking  of  the  soil,  which  was  done  with  a  sulky 
plow  with  three  horses  attached  ;  then  the  peat  was 
cut  with  disk  harrows,  rolled  and  recut,  and  leveled 
with  levelers  made  of  planks.  The  proper  plant 
foods  were  applied  to  produce  the  result  desired,  as 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  all  plant  foods  except  nitrogen. 
Commercial  fertilizers  are  used  to  a  large  extent  and 


with  marked  success,  but  the  largest  supply  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  that  this  tract  has  conveniently  at  hand  is 
furnished  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Chicago 
Junction  is  a  divisional  point  on  this  railroad,  and 
stock  cars  are  cleaned  here  on  their  way  West.  The 
result  is  thousands  of  loads  of  manure  annually  which 
can  be  had  for  a  nominal  figure. 

The  second  work  was  the  making  passable  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  road  through  the  marsh,  by  covering  the  former 
muck  road  with  clay.  With  the  taking  up  of  land, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  houses  for  the  people,  and 
now  a  hamlet  of  a  dozen  houses  of  neat  and  homelike 
appearance  and  a  tasty  school  house  have  been  built 
on  the  high  land  adjoining  the  marsh.  There  is  also 
a  commodious  packing  and  shipping  house  for  the 
convenient  handling  of  the  product  of  the  land.  It  is 
equipped  with  modern  appliances,  among  which  is  the 
Hollister  patent  washing  machine,  which  washes  and 
cools  the  celery  at  the  same  time,  securing  a  safe 

shipment  of 
this  delicate 
table  luxury. 
See  Fig.  259. 
In  the  hamlet 
of  Celeryville, 
10  families  of 
Hollanders 
from  Kalama¬ 
zoo  have  pur¬ 
chased  houses 
and  small  hold¬ 
ings  of  muck 
land,  which  is 
plotted  in  five- 
acre  lots  and 
sold  at  prices 
ranging  from 
$60  to  $100  per 
acre,  on  time 
payments  run¬ 
ning  five  years. 
This  is  men¬ 
tioned  to  show 
what  has  been 
accomplished 
in  the  short 
space  of  12 
months  with 
undesirable 
property. 

This  season, 
80  acres  of 
celery  have 
beeD  cultivated 
with  phenome¬ 
nal  success, 
comma  nd  i  n  g 
the  highest 
prices  in  the  leading  markets  of  the  country.  This 
is  now  being  rapidly  shipped  by  five  or  six  shipping 
companies,  which  find  a  ready  sale  for  the  product, 
especially  in  the  many  cities  adjacent  to  this  tract. 

The  illustrations  give  us  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
newer  processes  employed  in  modern  celery  produc¬ 
tion.  Fig.  258  shows  how  celery  is  cut,  on  the  large 
plantations,  by  horse  power.  A  machine  formed  like 
a  large  draw-knife  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  hauled 
by  two  horses.  The  knife  passes  along  under  the 
ground  and  cuts  off  the  roots.  The  plants  are  then 
picked  up  into  crates  and  hauled  to  the  washing  room. 

Fig.  259  shows  the  Hollister  device  for  washing 
celery.  A  perforated  pipe  is  hung  so  that  it  rotates 
sufficiently  to  throw  water  the  entire  length  of  the 
celery.  Under  this  pipe  is  a  sliding  platform.  The 
man  puts  the  celery  as  it  comes  from  the  field  at  one 
end.  This  is  put  under  the  revolving  pipe  which 
turns  back  and  forth  so  as  to  throw  its  water  on  all 


CELERY  BY  THE  ACRE;  CUTTING  BY  HORSE  POWER.  Fig.  258. 
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parts  of  the  celery.  While  this  is  being  done  the 
workman  puts  on  another  row  of  plants.  When  the 
first  row  is  clean  the  platform  is  pushed  along,  bring¬ 
ing  the  second  row  under  the  water,  and  moving  the 
clean  row  out  so  that  it  can  be  packed.  Thus  it  goes 
on  all  day  long  without  loss  of  time. 

A  striking  contrast  is  shown  on  page  799.  Fig.  2G1 
shows  how  the  original  marsh  looked  when  operations 
were  begun,  and  also  the  first  house  erected  in  Celery- 
ville.  Fig.  262  shows  a  part  of  this  same  marsh.  This 
field  was  unbroken  on  .June  1.  This  picture  was  taken 
90  days  later,  and  shows  how  this  wild  land  has  been 
tamed  and  trained  to  produce  a  cultivated  crop.  Fig. 
260  shows  a  part  of  the  marsh  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  under  cultivation.  Here  the 
celery  is  banked  with  earth  for  late  use. 

There  are  many  spots  scattered 
throughout  this  country  where  com¬ 
munities  could  be  made  to  thrive. 

Muck  land  is,  no  doubt,  growing  in 
favor,  but  there  are  few  men  who 
know  its  real  needs.  There  is  a  great 
field  open  for  future  developments  of 
this  nature  in  Florida — the  land  of 
sand  and  muck.  Mr.  Hollister  has 
«iad£  several  visits  to  that  State,  and 
has  been  experimenting  there  for  the 
past  three  years  with  a  view  to  a 
development  on  a  large  scale. 

CUAKI.ES  BBUCE  STEVENS. 


OCTOBER  STRAWBERRIES. 

On  page  722,  Mr.  M.  Mattison,  of 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  told  us  of  pick¬ 
ing  ripe  strawberries  on  October  8, 
from  plants  that  bore  a  heavy  crop 
in  July.  Mr.  Mattison  now  sends  us 
the  crop  history  of  these  plants  : 

“  The  land  from  which  I  picked  my 
crop  of  October  strawberries,  has  been 
almost  continuously  occupied  with 
strawberries  since  1880.  I  have 
grown,  at  least,  10  crops  of  straw¬ 
berries  on  the  same  land  since  1880. 

Before  renewing  with  a  new  plan¬ 
tation,  I  usually  pick  two  crops,  some¬ 
times  three,  from  the  same  planting. 

The  plantation  from  which  I  picked 
my  October  berries,  was  planted  in 
the  spring  of  1894,  in  rows  feet 
apart,  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  ground  was  prepared  by  plowing  under  an  old 
patch  in  July  previous,  then  plowing  September  1, 
and  again  November  1,  each  time  harrowing  thor¬ 
oughly.  I  then  put  on  about  20  cords  of  manure 
to  the  acre,  well-rotted  and  harrowed  in. 

“  In  the  spring  of  1894,  I  plowed  again  May  1. 
litre  is  a  point  that  should  be  considered  :  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  land  by  frequent 
plowing.  And  do  not  plow  the  last 
time  until  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  pulverize  well,  and  then  plant  all 
selected  transplanted  plants.  By  trans¬ 
planted  plants  I  mean  plants  that  have 
been  dug  early  in  April,  and  root- 
pruned,  by  cutting  off  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  roots.  Then  dig  a  trench 
three  inches  deep,  and  place  the 
plants  in  so  that  the  collar  of  the 
plant  comes  just  to  the  surface,  one- 
half  inch  apart ;  four  inches  from 
this  trench  put  in  another  row,  and 
so  on,  each  time  pressing  the  ground 
gently,  with  the  four-inch  strip  used 
to  make  the  trench.  It  will  be  seen 
that  10,000  plants  can  be  transplanted 
in  this  way,  in  a  few  rods  of  ground, 
and  it  can  be  done  by  a  skillful  hand¬ 
ler  of  the  spade  in  about  two  days. 

Let  these  plants  grow  in  the  trenches 
for  about  three  weeks,  or  until  they 
have  developed  good  tops,  and  are 
about  ready  to  bloom.  Then  take 
them  up,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  earth 
adhering  (which  can  be  easily  done  with  the  mass  of 
roots  accumulated),  and  plant  at  once  in  land  freshly 
plowed  and  harrowed,  and  rolled  with  a  light  roller. 

“Some  experienced  growers  will  say  that  trans¬ 
planting  plants  in  this  wayvis  foolishness.  It  would 
seem  so.  There  is,  however,  much  wisdom  in  the 
practice,  first,  because  the  plants  have  developed  in 
root  and  top,  so  that  one  can  readily  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  weak  and  the  strong  ones ;  don’t  ever 
replant  a  weak  plant.  Second,  because  the  plants  are 
like  ti’ansplanted  trees;  instead  of  commencing  to  run 
at  once,  they  will  develop  into  large  stools  by  July  1. 
Third,  best  of  all,  because  there  will  be  no  failures  in 
the  plantation,  and  whether  one  grow  strawberries 
in  hills,  in  narrow  rows  or  wide  matted  rows,  he  will 
always  have  the  ideal  strawbeny  row  that  we  are  all 


looking  for.  The  plants  are  Shuster’s  Gem,  Long 
Island  Beauty,  Enhance  and  Beder  Wood  alternated 
every  three  rows.  The  Beder  Wood  gives  the  pollen 
for  the  early  flowers  and  the  Enhance  for  the  later 
ones.  These  kinds  all  bring  large,  fancy  fruit.  Long 
Island  Beauty  is  simply  an  improved  Bubach. 

“  Whole  crates  of  these  berries  measured  2%  to  3 
inches  across  the  berries.  This  plantation  covered 
about  65,000  square  feet,  about  1%  acre,  and  was  cov¬ 
ered  in  December,  1895,  with  leaf  mold  two  inches 
deep  (not  leaves),  flanked  on  each  side  of  the  row  with 
about  the  same  quantity  of  rotted  manure.  The 
yield  was  about  8,000  quarts,  which  sold  for  over  .1900. 


Average  per  quart,  11%  cents.  This,  however  is 
unfair  as  to  yield,  as  if  the  plantation  had  all  been 
the  four  leading  kinds,  they  would  have  brought 
12,250.  A  large  part  of  the  patch  was  made  up  of 
about  90  kinds  for  testing.  The  plants  that  bore  my 
October  fruit  have  borne  three  crops  of  fruit — June, 
1895  ;  June,  1896;  October,  1896  The  Beder  Wood 


bore  from  September  20  to  October  1.  Enhance  from 
October  1  to  10,  when  Jack  Frost  appeared.  The 
plants  at  this  date  were  full  of  flowers  and  green 
fruit.  Had  the  plants  all  been  of  these  two  kinds, 
and  Jack  Frost  delayed  his  visit  for  10  days,  I  could 
have  picked,  at  least,  2,000  quarts  of  October  berries, 
worth,  at  least — but  excuse  me  from  naming  the 
price,  for  I  do  not  care  to  be  quoted  as  telling  ‘  big 
stories  ’  about  my  fruit.” 


Apples  fob  New  Jeksey. — Is  the  Paragon  apple  a 
more  profitable  variety  to  grow  for  the  shipping 
trade  than  the  Ben  Davis  ?  Is  it  as  great  a  yielder  ? 
Will  it  succeed  as  well  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey  as 
the  Ben  Davis  ?  m.  o.  t. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


NOT  ALL  “  SUCCESS  "  WITH  EARLY  LAMBS. 

FBAUD8  BY  LIVE-STOCK  DEALEBS. 

The  reading  of  “  Success  in  Early  Lamb  Raising,” 
by  L.  A.  Clinton,  calls  to  my  mind  my  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  those  of  others  I  know,  and  the  fallacies  of 
it.  There  are  individual  successes  in  hothouse  lamb 
raising,  as  in  everything  else,  but  all  things  must  be 
favorable,  location  especially,  for  express  charges 
represent  a  large  factor  in  figuring  the  profit.  The 
writer  of  the  article  did  not  tell  the  public  how  much 
expressage  and  commission  he  had  to  pay,  but  gives 
only  the  price  the  lambs  brought  in  the  market.  If 
he  figure  out  these  items,  it  may 
change  his  profit  until  it  would  show 
that  he  would  have  had  more  money 
if  the  lambs  had  been  kept  longer 
and  run  and  fattened  in  the  rape. 
It  costs  money  to  raise  hothouse 
lambs.  It  costs  more  to  put  lambs  in 
the  market  at  60  days  old  than  at  four 
months,  the  one  weighing  about  50 
pounds,  the  other  100.  Extra  prep¬ 
aration  of  warm,  roomy  quarters,  ex¬ 
tra  care  and  feed  of  the  ewe,  before 
and  after  lambing,  are  necessary.  As 
soon  as  the  lamb  will  eat  at  all,  it  must 
do  so,  and  every  means  be  used  that 
can  be  devised  to  induce  large  con¬ 
sumption,  for  the  lamb  must  fatten  if 
it  is  to  go  to  market.  The  ewe  must  be 
fed  an  extra  amount  as  well,  and  with 
all  these,  many  lambs  will  grow  but 
refuse  to  fatten  enough  to  make  them 
prime,  at  so  young  an  age.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  lambs  dropped  as 
wanted ;  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  a  lamb  dropped  before  December, 
and  many  more  in  a  flock  of  100  ewes 
will  come  in  February.  Hence,  as  the 
lambs  come  from  December  to  March, 
if  one  attempt  to  send  them  to  market 
at  40  to  50  pounds,  the  high  feeding 
is  continued  a  long  time,  snd  the 
marketing  is,  like  L.  A.  Clinton’s,  a 
few  each  week  or  two.  Those  that 
do  not  fatten  and  those  that  are 
dropped  too  late,  must  be  carried  into 
the  summer  or  fall  anyway,  and  I 
believe  that  fully  as  much  could  be 
made  upon  the  whole  lot  if  they 
were  fed  more  moderately,  came 
later  and  were  marketed  from  the  rape  later  in  a 
bunch,  and  sold  to  the  shipper  at  home. 

If  the  lambs  be  dropped  in  March — or  February,  if 
you  prefer — they  will  come  faster,  and  give  the 
shepherd  in  a  flock  of  100  or  more  plenty  to  do  to  look 
after  them.  There  should,  at  that  time,  be  from  five 
to  ten  every  24  hours,  and  the  lambs  will  be  so  nearly 
one  age,  that  they  will  be  even  and 
feed  and  look  more  uniform.  The 
ewes  and  lambs  can  be  fed  upon  a  fair 
ration  all  together,  thus  saving  much 
time.  They  will  grow  and  frame  up 
nicely,  and,  when  grass  comes,  can  all 
be  got  ready  for  market  in  a  few  weeks 
when  it  may  suit  the  owner  best  to  do 
so.  They  will  average,  if  fat,  100 
pounds  at  any  time  after  July  1,  and 
will,  I  think,  generally  speaking, 
bring  more  money  than  the  lambs 
from  the  same  ewes  would  if  they 
had  been  bred  for  early  lambs.  Be¬ 
sides,  where  would  the  fancy  winter 
lamb  market  be  if  any  considerable 
portion  of  those  who  raise  lambs 
should  try  to  get  them  to  market 
early  ? 

These  extra  out-of-season  produc¬ 
tions  will  and  do  give  a  profit  to  a 
few,  but  it  is  bad  advice  to  give  that 
it  shall  be  engaged  in  by  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  producers.  Loss 
will  surely  follow  if  undertaken  by  the 
many.  There  may  be  secrets  known 
only  to  a  few  about  the  early  or  fall  production  of  lambs 
I  know  that  there  are  such,  for  we  see  them  sometimes, 
but  by  what  manner  they  are  produced  I  know  not. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  it  is  in  the  breed  of  the 
sheep,  but  my  experiences  do  not  bear  out  this  state¬ 
ment.  I  have  five  imported  Dorset  ewes  and  their 
produce  by  imported  rams  and  pure  home-bred  ewes 
and  rams,  with  plenty  of  grades  three-fourths  bred  ; 
but  though  I  have  kept  the  rams  with  these  ewes  the 
year  ’round,  and  kept  the  flock,  some  in  high,  some  in 
low  flesh,  have  let  the  lambs  run  with  some,  sold  the 
lambs  of  others  in  February,  do  what  I  would,  never 
a  lamb  dropped  until  the  middle  of  December.  The 
Shropshire  and  South  Down  ewes  were  only  about  10 
days  behind  them.  The  Dorset  ewe  is  a  good  mother, 
a  good  feeder  and  milker  ;  the  lamb  has  an  enormous 
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appetite,  and  if  fed  liberally,  will  grow  rapidly.  If 
he  grow  faster  than  other  lambs,  it  is  because  he  eats 
more.  He  is  a  great  feeder.  It  is  the  only  difference 
I  have  found  between  them  and  other  breeds  of 
sheep. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  know 
how  the  October  lamb  was  produced.  I  was  told  that 
if  I  would  buy  imported  Dorsets  at  $40  each,  I  would 
have  it.  It  is  expensive  and  those  I  bought  have  not 
done  such  a  thing,  they  and  their  produce  being  just 
like  other  sheep  in  this.  How  I  wish  that  I  could 
wipe  out  as  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  delusions 
and  snares  of  the  unprincipled  breeder  or  dealer,  by 
which  he  de- 
ceives  the 
farmer  or  pro¬ 
ducer,  not  only 
out  of  his 
money,  but  out 
of  his  time  and 
worse  than  all, 
out  of  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the 
honor  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  shark 
of  the  fancy 
live  stock  in¬ 
dustry  is  its 
worst  enemy, 
and  does  so 
much  harm,  it 
neutralizes 
largely  the 
good  there  is  in 
it.  I  believe 
that  a  united 
effort  should  be 
made  to  expose  all  the  tricks,  frauds  and  fallacies 
of  the  trade  in  every  branch.  Some  good  must 
result  ;  perhaps  more  than  at  first  imagined.  The 
subject  of  early  lambs  brings  vividly  before  me  the  last 
subject  as  stated,  and  I  feel  fully  able  to  defend  it,  too. 

Indiana.  _  w.  w.  latta. 

NORTHERN  CATTLE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

In  reply  to  transferring  cattle  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  I  don’t  think  that  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
Virginia  is  not  so  much  affected  by  the  local  and  sea¬ 
sonal  disease  of  cattle  in  the  South  as  are  other  more 
southerly  localities.  Neither  is  the  common  belief 
that  the  South  is  unhealthful  for  northern  cattle, 
altogether,  whatever  time  of  the  year  they  may  be 
imported  hither,  at  all  well  founded.  It  is  true  that 
animals  brought  from  the  North  into  the  South  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  run  almost  inevitable  risks  of  the 
southern  fever,  and  many  may  perish  of  it  ;  yet  if 
they  come  here  in  the  winter,  they  become  acclimated 
the  next  sum¬ 
mer,  and  with¬ 
stand  the  risks 
of  disease  as 
well  as  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  the  local¬ 
ity.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  this 
disease  should 
not  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the 
list  of  obstacles 
to  the  increase 
of  the  dairy  in 
the  South.  It 
would  greatly 
advance  the 
interests  of 
southern  agri- 
culture  if  it 
were.  Whether 
or  not  the 
wood-tick,  as  it 
is  called,  is  the 
cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  or  not,  it 
is  true  that  the 
disease  is 
known  where  the  tick  is  not  to  be  found,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  disease  is,  to  a  great  extent,  malarial, 
and  due  to  other  causes  than  the  tick,  although  it  is 
very  reasonable  that  this  pernicious  insect  is  the 
means  of  infection  or  inoculation  of  cattle,  that, 
otherwise,  would  not  be  attacked  by  the  disease.  It 
is  quite  reasonable  and  true  to  some  extent  that  it  is 
so,  but  not  always,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  for 
many  cattle  that  are  infested  by  these  ticks  do  not 
take  the  disease. 

Here,  in  the  mountain  region,  which  is  held  by  the 
law  of  North  Carolina  to  be  exempt  from  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  transfer  of  cattle  back  and  forth  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  is  forbidden  by  law,  we  have  plenty 
of  these  same  ticks.  I  have  seen  mules  and  oxen 


covered  by  them,  and  eaten  into  large  sores  by  the 
wounds  of  these  insects,  but  never  a  case  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  occurred  in  cattle,  or  mules,  or  horses,  on 
account  of  them.  The  reason  is  that  we  have  none 
of  the  class  of  diseases  commonly  called  malarial 
here,  and  while  the  tick  is  here  sometimes,  it  does 
not  communicate  the  disease. 

Hundreds  of  fine  cattle  have  been  sent  from  the 
North  to  the  South  in  the  fall  and  winter,  without 
any  disease  occurring  in  them  the  next  summer  ;  yet 
the  ticks  abound,  as  said  by  Prof.  Emery  in  his  notes, 
page  763.  They  have  been  acclimated,  that  is  all  ; 
and  this  result  goes  to  show  that  the  disease  is  one  of 


climate  and  not  wholly  of  the  contagion  introduced 
into  the  blood  by  the  ticks.  Southern  cattle  escape, 
and  an  animal  coming  here  in  the  fall  or  winter  be¬ 
comes  a  southern  animal,  as  far  as  this  risk  goes. 
The  sun’s  heat  is  excessive  ;  it  is  not  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  which  hurts  ;  this  may  be  far  below  that 
of  the  North,  where  sunstroke  is  the  result  of  it, 
while  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  southern 
person  being  killed  in  this  way.  So  it  is  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun  which  seems  to  affect  the  system 
more  than  that  of  the  air.  Cattle  suffer  in  the  same 
way,  being  enervated  by  the  roasting  sun  almost 
directly  overhead,  which  scorches  like  a  fire  the  un¬ 
protected  skin.  It  is  this  direct  heat  which  kills  the 
white  pigs,  leaving  the  black  ones  safe,  because  of 
the  unharmful  absorption  of  the  heat  by  the  black 
skin.  It  is  the  same  with  the  cattle.  A  sheet  strapped 
over  the  cows  will  so  modify  the  sun’s  heat  as  to  keep 
the  animals  comfortable  and  avoid  the  loss  of  milk 
which  would  otherwise  happen  with  unprotected 


animals.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  pastures  in  the 
South  should  be  made  under  the  shelter  of  spreading 
trees,  or  the  soiling  system  be  practiced.  Everything 
here  favors  the  winter  dairy  with  open  pasture  for 
the  cows,  which  are  able  to  be  in  the  open  field  seven- 
eighths  or  more  of  the  time  during  the  winter.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  all  risks,  every  way,  may  be 
avoided  by  bringing  cattle  to  any  part  of  the  South 
from  November  to  April,  and  protecting  them  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  notwithstanding  the  ticks. 

Macon  County,  N.  C.  h.  stew  art. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  informed  that  the  business  of 
stock-growing  and  fattening  in  the  Middle  South  is 
assuming  large  proportions.  We  expect  to  give  our 
readers  all  the  facts  concerning  the  business. 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

GEMS  OF  HEALTH  OK  GERMS  OF  FEVER. 

“  It  will  soon  be  Thanksgiving  Day  !  Have  we  any¬ 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  ?  ”  I  overheard  one  boy  say 
to  another.  The  remark  set  me  thinking.  At  first, 
the  low  price  of  our  principal  crops  suggested  itself. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  bring  in  a  few  dol¬ 
lars,  then  the  unbearable  antics  of  an  irresponsible 
hired  man,  and  a  much  needed  improvement  hindered 
by  the  rainy  weather,  came  into  my  mind,  and  it  did 
seem  as  though  I  did  not  need  the  news  that  a  brother 
had  been  taken  with  typhoid  fever  to  make  a  feeling 

of  thankfulness 
difficult.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is 
human  nature 
always  to  look 
at  the  troubles 
first,  but  it  is 
very  uncom¬ 
fortable.  I  am 
thankful  that  I 
am  a  farmer. 
N  o  threaten¬ 
ing  whistle 
sounds  the 
warning,  every 
morning,  “  Be 
on  time  or  lose 
your  job.”  I  am 
not  dependent 
on  any  man’s 
whim  or  favor 
for  a  way  to 
provide  for  my 
family,  and  my 
work  i  s  o  f  a 
nature  to  bring  out  all  that  is  best  in  me. 

Not  long  since,  I  was  in  the  shops  of  a  large  plow 
manufacturing  company.  One  man  was  sawing  out 
plow  beams.  He  was  working  by  the  piece,  and  had 
been  doing  it  so  long  that  he  had  learned  to  do  it  in 
the  quickest  manner  possible.  The  stick  was  not 
pushed  an  inch  farther,  or  turned  once  more,  than 
was  necessary.  He  had  been  doing  that  and  nothing 
else  for  10  years.  His  motions  were  as  perfect  as  the  rest 
of  the  machine  of  which,  in  reality,  he  had  become  a 
part.  What  a  life  !  To  do  one  thing  without  change 
for  10  years.  No  new  ideas,  no  growth,  nothing  but 
monotony.  Excuse  me  !  In  another  room,  huge  stones 
were  revolving  rapidly,  throwing  dirty  water  all  over 
the  attendant  who,  clad  in  nothing  but  a  pair  of 
black,  dirty  cotton  trousers,  was  pushing  a  heavy 
swinging  frame,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  day 
after  day,  for  years.  In  the  frame  was  fitted  a  mold- 
board  which  was  being  ground  and  polished.  As  it 
swung  back  and  forth,  the  grinding  wheel  Hung  from 

it  a  fiery 
stream,  which 
lighted  up  the 
dark,  lonesome 
corner,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  sweaty, 
swarthy,  grimy 
fellowman, 
who  is  thus 
heroically  toil¬ 
ing  for  daily 
bread.  I  came 
out  of  the  work 
rooms  thankful 
that  my  life  is 
in  the  clean 
fields.  Should 
the  shop  shut 
down,  I  would 
not  suffer,  for 
our  cellar  is 
full  of  stores, 
gathered  from 
the  fields,  and 
there  is  enough 
to  last  till  they 
grow  again 
next  season. 

Our  membership  in  the  reading  club  secures  to  us 
for  $2  all  the  leading  magazines  and  papers.  Instead 
of  wondering  what  we  shall  do  if  the  work  fail,  we 
can  eat,  read  and  rest  in  content.  Last,  but  not 
least,  should  we  be  thankful  for  health.  As  long  as 
we  are  not  sick,  how  little  thought  or  attention  do  we 
give  the  matter.  When  the  days  lengthened  into 
months,  last  spring,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  lift  my  foot 
from  the  floor,  I  said:  “If  I  ever  get  well  again,  I 
will  not  grumble  at  anything.”  My  friends,  as  you 
look  around  your  family  circle  and  see  the  beloved 
wife  smiling,  healthy,  and,  perhaps,  happy  childi’en, 
think  what  it  would  mean  to  see  one  of  them  burning 
up  with  a  fever.  Thank  God  in  your  heart  that  they 
are  well,  and  never  mind  the  low  price  of  apples, 
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Because  they  are  well  now  and  you  can  be  thankful, 
do  not  become  careless.  You  know  that  drain  needs 
renovating.  “She”  has  reminded  you  of  it  often 
enough  ;  women  are  cleaner  than  men,  but  they  can 
have  fevers.  You  did  mean  to  fix  it,  but,  but — didn’t. 

“The  cistern  does  not  need  cleaning,  for  fresh 
water  runs  into  it  every  time  it  rains,”  said  one  well- 
meaning  friend.  A  disagreeable  odor  and  resolute 
wife  compelled  him  to  take  off  the  somewhat  dilapi¬ 
dated  cover.  A  dead  skunk  explained  the  odor  and 
confirmed  the  wife’s  opinion  that  men  “needed 
watching.” 

Wells  are  numerous,  that  from  their  position  must 
receive  drainage  from  barnyards  and  outhouses.  It 
is  said  that  water  soaking  through  soil  will  purify 
itself  in  going  10  feet.  If  this  is  so,  which  I  doubt, 
it  must  be  fresh  soil.  After  water  has  worked  through 
unbroken  soil  until  little  passages  have  been  formed, 
there  is  no  purifying.  Typhoid  fever  is  produced  by 
a  germ.  That  germ  can  be  carried  any  distance  in 
water,  and  even  oysters  that  feed  in  waters  contain¬ 
ing  the  wastes  of  the  city,  become  infected,  and  if 
eaten  by  man,  produce  fever.  That  germ,  when  dry, 
can  be  carried  any  distance,  and  if  breathed  in  by  any 
one  who  is  weakened  by  care,  work,  exposure  or  a 
cold,  will  germinate  at  once.  The  chief  danger  is, 
however,  that  this  floating  germ  will  drop  into  that 
drain,  cistern,  rubbish  pile  or  any  other  spot  where 
there  is  decaying  organic  matter,  and  at  once  breed 
fever  germs  enough  to  produce  an  epidemic.  Even 
that  spring  of  cold,  pure  water  of  which  you  feel  so 
secure  may  have  some  rotten  leaves,  or  decaying 
sticks  lodged  in  some  crevice  during  high  water,  that 
offer  a  home  to  this  terrible  germ. 

Do  not  delay  because  cold  weather  is  coming  on. 
Cold  and  frost  do  not  kill  these  germs.  Cold  water  or 
cold  air  is  not  necessarily  pure.  Clean  out  that 
drain  and  give  it  a  thorough  priming  of  chloride  of 
lime,  or  better  still,  fill  it  up  and  place  a  barrel  on 
wheels  in  its  place,  only  be  sure  if  you  do,  that  you 
empty  it  yourself.  Clean  out  the  cistern  and  white¬ 
wash  it  inside  and  out.  Put  a  big  chunk  of  stone 
lime  in  the  spring  after  a  careful  cleaning,  and  let  it 
soak  for  a  day.  If  the  well  is  on  lower  ground  than 
the  barnyard  or  outhouse,  move  one  or  the  other. 
Have  a  bored  well  that  goes  down  below  the  first 
seam  of  rocks  ;  it’s  so  small  that  nothing  can  get  into 
it  from  the  surface.  Somewhere  in  my  travels,  I  met 
one  of  these  germs.  My  brother  is  a  physician,  and 
has  had  as  many  as  15  cases  this  fall  at  once.  In 
some  way,  he  has  got  one  of  these  germs  into  his 
system.  From  the  effects  on  myself  and  him,  I  am 
anxious  to  awaken  interest  in  and  watchfulness  over 
the  house  supply  of  water,  and  disposal  of  wastes. 

_  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Cobn  ob  IIabd  Wood  — It  was  my  fortune  to  live 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  from  1880  to  1890,  and  I 
have  frequently  seen  corn  used  as  fuel.  Dry  corn 
makes  an  exceedingly  hot  fire,  and  lasts  about  as  long 
as  an  equal  bulk  of  wood  or  soft  coal.  At  the  com¬ 
parative  prices  of  corn  and  coal  in  western  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  it  is  frequently  good  economy  to  burn 
corn.  To  a  resident  of  the  treeless  plains,  there  is 
nothing  repulsive  in  the  thought  of  burning  corn  for 
fuel ;  custom  sanctions  many  things  that  seem  ex¬ 
travagant  at  first  sight.  In  fact,  the  first  years  after 
I  came  east  to  live,  I  thought  it  positively  wicked  to 
cut  down  sound,  healthy  hardwood  trees  for  fuel. 
Should  the  Nebraska  man  repent  the  burning  of  his 
corn,  but  few  months  will  be  required  to  refill  his 
cribs  ;  but  if  the  New  England  farmer  put  ax  to  his 
maples  and  birches,  a  half  century  will  elapse  before 
a  new  growth  will  have  taken  their  places.  It  is  a 
source  of  frequent  regret  with  me  that  the  pioneers 
of  the  East,  in  their  zeal  and  haste  to  clear  their 
farms,  cut  everything  clean  as  they  went,  and  now 
we  see  many  farm  homes  in  the  open  field,  not  a  tree 
or  a  shrub  within  40  rods  of  the  house,  as  bleak  as 
the  homesteader’s  cabin  on  the  plains  of  the  West.  A 
little  forethought  and  care  might  have  left  giant 
oaks,  elms  and  maples  to  shield  the  home  from  the 
glaring  sun  in  summer,  and  the  howling  winds  in 
winter.  Plant  corn  for  present  necessity,  and  plant 
trees  for  posterity.  c.  w.  scarff. 

Vermont. 

Crimson  Clover  Hay  for  Stock. 

We  have  seen  the  little  Government  bulletin  on  this 
subject,  and  also  your  answer  to  W.  W.  H.,  page  753, 
both  warning  against  feeding  this  hay  when  made 
from  matured  or  nearly  matured  plants.  That  there 
is  some  danger  we  do  not  doubt,  but  that  it  may  be 
minimized  by  some  means,  or  that  it  is  not  so  im¬ 
minent  as  to  warrant  withholding  it  from  horse  stock, 

I  am  sure.  At  this  station,  there  has  been  raised  more 
or  less  Crimson  clover  every  year  for  six  or  seven 
years.  For  five  years,  some  seed  has  been  thrashed, 
and  the  straw  and  chaff  fed  mostly  to  a  horse  and  pair 


of  mules.  Whenever  there  has  been  ensilage  to  feed, 
these  three  animals  have  been  fed  ensilage  twice 
daily,  and  as  long  as  the  Crimson  clover  straw  and 
chaff  lasted,  their  last  feed  each  day  was  of  that 
material.  It  served  the  purpose  admirably.  It  is 
better  than  the  Timothy  and  mixed  grasses  hay  we 
could  buy  at  $17. 50  to  $21  per  ton,  and  served  to 
“  balance  ”  our  ration  of  corn  ensilage. 

We  are  so  far  from  fearing  any  evil  that  we  expect 
to  feed,  at  least  six  months  of  1897  on  similar  Crim¬ 
son  clover  straw,  or  earlier  cut  hay,  but  shall  not  be 
too  sure  until  our  clover  escapes  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  season.  If  the  danger  be  very  imminent,  then 
the  division  of  each  day’s  feed  by  the  mass  of  heavy, 
damp  ensilage  was  an  effectual  preventive  of  harm. 


A  STRAW-BURNING  STOVE.  Fig.  263. 


We  do  not  deny  the  danger,  but  if  it  exists,  behold  in 
ensilage  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ration,  or  per¬ 
haps,  if  the  straw  or  late  hay  is  soaked  until  limp  be¬ 
fore  being  fed,  the  same  effect  may  be  attained.  But 
we  rather  think  of  the  one  daily  meal  of  straw  and 
chaff  or  hay  as  carried  past  the  possibility  of  clogging 
by  the  heavier  mass  of  the  next  two  meals  of  ensilage 
before  another  meal  of  hay  or  chaff  is  eaten.  This  it 
seems  would  prevent  any  accumulation  of  material 
which  could  clog  in  the  stomach,  frank  e.  emery. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

Some  /Votes  from  the  West. 

Straw-Burning  Stoves  — The  notes  about  burning 
corn  for  fuel  in  Nebraska,  have  called  out  consider¬ 
able  comment  from  our  western  readers.  A  friend  in 
South  Dakota  sends  an  account  of  the  stove  pictured 
at  Fig.  263.  This  is  designed  for  burning  straw  or 
stalks,  and  is  said  to  give  good  satisfaction,  as  it  pro¬ 


duces  a  hot  fire,  or  may  be  fixed  so  as  to  carry  a  mild 
heat  for  some  hours.  This  stove  will  burn  hay,  straw, 
cobs,  or  other  light  materials,  and,  as  the  picture 
shows,  may  be  used  for  cooking,  if  need  be. 

Homemade  Windmill  — We  are  located  on  the 
Platte  River  bottom,  which  here  is  about  nine  miles 
wide.  A  more  fertile  country  does  not  exist ;  the 
great  drawback  is  lack  of  rainfall  some  seasons.  That 
is  being  overcome  in  this  (Dawson)  County  by  irriga¬ 
tion  ;  many  miles  of  ditch  are  now  in  successful 
operation.  Some  windmill  plants  are  also  doing  good 
service  on  a  small  scale.  We  use  sandpoints  driven 
to  the  depth  of  16  to  24  feet,  where  we  get  an  endless 
supply  of  water.  Windmills  may  be  turned  on  and 
run  the  year  around,  and  never  affect  the  water  sup- 
ply.  A  great  many  in  this  part  of  the  country  use 
homemade  windmills,  of  which  I  send  a  drawing,  see 


Fig.  264.  An  old  buggy  axle  is  used  for  the  shaft, 
which  is  set  in  boxes  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  is 
a  square  box.  Our  prevailing  winds  are  north  and 
south,  so  the  mill  is  set  to  face  that  way.  It  will  run 
with  any  wind  except  a  direct  side  wind.  The  cost 
of  such  a  mill  is  about  $6,  and  answers  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  high-priced  mill.  By  using  large  tanks  or 
reservoirs,  water  may  be  obtained  for  irrigating 
small  areas  at  very  little  outlay  of  money,  by  using 
this  device.  e.  o.  b. 

Overton.  Neb. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  form  of  windmill  is  called  a  “  go- 
devil”  in  some  parts  of  the  West.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  picture,'  it  is  a  box  without  top  or  bottom 
set  firmly  on  the  ground.  The  “  windmill  ”  is  made 
like  an  old-fashioned  water  wheel,  and  is  set  on  the 
box  so  that  the  upper  surface  is  exposed  while  the 
ends  of  the  box  protect  the  lower  parts.  The  wind, 
blowing  over  the  top  of  the  box  turns  the  wheel 
over  and  over,  since  the  blades  outside  of  the  box  are 
the  only  ones  that  feel  the  wind. 

Fuel  in  Nebraska. — Corn  will  be  burned  in  this 
part  of  the  State  quite  extensively,  unless  the  price 
take  a  boom.  In  fact,  I  have  already  sold  several 
bushels  to  parties  to  burn.  It  makes  a  very  intense 
heat,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  best  fuel  for  a  new 
stove,  since  there  is  so  much  oil  in  it  that  it  seems  to 
burn  out  the  inside  grating.  I  think  that  your  cor¬ 
respondent  from  Lincoln  is  in  error  when  he  states 
that  shelled  corn  sells  for  one  cent  less  per  bushel 
than  ear  corn.  It  is  the  reverse  here,  as  most  parties 
who  own  shellers  here  will  take  the  cobs  for  the 
shelling,  and  the  farmer  would  hardly  shell  his  corn 
at  a  loss.  c.  V.  d. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

The  Life  of  the  Peach  Borer. 

J.  0.  B.  E .,  Setauket,  N.  Y. — Wili  you  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  Peach  borer.  At  what  time,  and  in  what  way,  does  it  injure 
the  trees  ?  How  can  its  presence  be  detected  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLANI). 

The  Peach  borer  is  a  common  name  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  white,  grub-like  caterpillar,  about  an  inch 
in  length  when  full  grown,  that  is  often  found  in  a 
burrow  which  it  has  just  eaten  out  just  beneath  the 
bark  on  the  large  roots,  or  base  of  the  trunk  below 
ground,  of  peach  trees ;  a  similar  borer  sometimes 
works  on  plum  trees.  When  a  healthy  growing  peach 
tree  is  injured  it  always  exudes  more  or  less  sticky, 
mucilaginous  gum  at  the  point  of  injury.  This  fact 
renders  it  easy  to  determine  whether  a  peach  tree  is 
infested  with  borers.  Oftentimes  so  much  of  this 
gum  exudes  from  the  injury  of  the  borer  as  to  form  a 
ring  around  the  tree  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  I 
have  seen  a  large  handful  of  gum  exuded  from  the 
injury  of  one  borer  on  a  small  peach  tree.  Sometimes 
the  borers  work  so  far  below  the  surface  on  the  roots 
that  the  gum  does  not  come  to  the  surface,  but  if  a 
little  of  the  soil  be  removed  from  around  the  base  of 
the  tree,  this  tell-tale  mark  of  the  enemy  will  soon  be 
seen.  No  gum  ever  exudes  from  the  work  of  the 
Apple  borers,  which  are  quite  different  insects  and 
work  farther  into  the  solid  parts  of  the  wood  of  the 
trunk,  only  revealing  their  presence  by  throwing  out 
sawdust  from  their  back  door  or  entrance  holes. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the  Peach 
borer  was  recognized  as  the  most  destructive  peach 
pest,  and  it  has  the  same  reputation  to-day.  People 
think  that  they  can  not  grow  peaches  now  in  many 
localities  in  New  York  and  other  States  where  the 
finest  crops  of  this  delicious  fruit  were  grown  to  per¬ 
fection  years  ago.  In  most  cases,  I  believe,  the  fault 
is  not  with  the  supposed  changed  climate  or  the  tree, 
but  is  with  the  man,  for  he  fails  to  give  the  tree  the 
proper  care.  “Timothy  yellows,”  as  Prof.  Roberts 
aptly  puts  it,  meaning  lack  of  cultivation,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  orchard  to  grow  up  to  weeds  and  grass,  and 
the  unchecked  ravages  of  this  Peach  borer,  are  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  peaches  won’t  grow  as 
they  used  to  do  in  these  localities. 

The  white,  grub-like  caterpillars  of  this  Peach  borer 
may  be  found  in  the  trees,  almost  always  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
In  the  fall  and  early  spring,  they  will  be  small,  rang¬ 
ing  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  length.  Their 
small  size,  and  the  fact  that  their  then  slight  injuries 
to  the  tree  have  caused  but  little  gum  to  exude, 
render  it  more  difficult  to  find  them  to  dig  them  out 
at  these  seasons  of  the  year.  From  the  middle  of 
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June  until  the  middle  of  July  is  the  best  time  to  dig 
out  Peach  borers  in  New  York  and  similar  latitudes. 
Why?  The  caterpillars  mature  about  July  1  and, 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  they  spin  about 
themselves  a  cocoon,  made  of  silk  and  sawdust  from 
their  borings  ;  this  cocoon  is  usually  attached  to  the 
bark  of  the  tree  at  the  entrance  to  their  burrows.  In 
this  cocoon,  the  caterpillar  soon  transforms  to  a 
brown,  apparently  lifeless  object,  called  a  pupa. 
Two  or  three  weeks  alter  the  caterpillar  spins  its 
cocoon,  the  pupa  pushes  its  way  about  half  way 
out  of  its  home  and,  its  skin  splitting  open  down 
the  back,  a  beautiful  wasp-like  creature  emerges  ;  it 
is  the  adult  insect,  one  of  our  prettiest  moths.  The 
female  moth  looks  very  different  from  its  mate.  Their 
expanded  wings  measure  nearly  an  inch  from  tip  to 
tip,  and  they  have  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
large,  blue  wasps  common  in  our  attics.  Usually 
moths  have  their  wings  covered  with  scales,  but 
there  is  one  group  or  family  known  as  the  Clear¬ 
winged  moths,  and  to  this  family  our  Peach  borer 
(Sanmina  exitiosa)  belongs.  In  the  male  moth,  all 
of  its  four  wings  are  transparent,  barring  only  a  few 
blue  scales  around  the  margin,  and  in  a  narrow  stripe 
running  nearly  across  the  front  wing  ;  the  body  a 
dark,  bluish  black,  with  some  narrow  yellow  stripes 
on  the  thorax  and  around  the  abdomen.  The  females, 
which  are  usually  a  little  larger,  ihave  their  front  wings 
thickly  covered  with  dark  blue  scales  while  their 
hind  wings  are  clear  ;  their  bodies  are  of  the  same 
dark  blue  color,  but  a  broad,  dark  orange-colored 
band  passes  around  the  abdomen.  The  moths  fly 
very  swiftly  during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  day,  and 
frequent  flowers,  thus  increasing  their  resemblance 
to  wasps.  Usually  most  moths  that  we  breed  emerge 
in  our  cages  during  the  night,  but  the  Peach  borer 
moths  invariably  appear  during  the  day. 

The  adults  of  this  peach  pest  begin  to  emerge  from 
their  cocoons  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  about  July  15,  and  most 
of  them  are  out  by  August  1  ;  but  stragglers  continue 
to  appear  for  two  or  three  weeks  later.  The  females 
soon  lay  their  small,  brown,  hard-shelled  eggs  on  the 
bark  at  the  base  of  the  tree  or,  possibly,  on  the 
ground  around  the  base.  The  young  caterpillars, 
doubtless,  hatch  out  in  a  week  or  10  days,  and  begin 
their  destructive  work  under  the  peach  bark.  Their 
work  continues  until  cold  weather  sets  in,  when  they 
ensconce  themselves  in  a  loose,  cocoon-like  home,  and 
there  remain  all  winter  without  feeding.  They  seem 
to  begin  work  again  in  our  latitude  about  May  15, 
varying,  of  course,  with  the  forwardness  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Prom  this  time  on  they  feed  much  and  grow 
fast ;  I  have  seen  caterpillars  not  over  one-fourth 
inch  long  on  April  19,  get  their  full  growth  and 
transform  to  the  moth  by  July  20.  Thus  most  of  the 
damage  is  done  by  the  borer  in  the  spring,  in  May  and 
June,  when  it  gets  most  of  its  growth. 

This  brief  life-story  of  this  insect  shows  that  there 
is  but  one  brood  of  the  caterpillars  each  year,  the 
one-fourth  or  one-third  grown  ones  wintering  over. 
The  insect  is  destructive  only  in  the  caterpillar  stage, 
as  the  borer,  and,  as  it  works  beneath  the  surface,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  at  it  with  remedial  measures.  Sev¬ 
eral  borers  often  work  in  the  same  tree.  I  have  dug 
out  13  borers  from  a  tree  less  than  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Fortunately,  the  peach  tree  heals  quickly 
and  will  thus  endure  and  recover  quite  rapidly  from 
the  attacks  of  several  borers  or  from  wounds  made 
by  a  knife  in  digging  out  the  pest. 

As  to  what  is  the  best  method  of  fighting  this  pest, 
I  am  not  yet  sure  but  that  the  “  digging-out”  method 
will  have  to  be  our  main  reliance.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  its  effectiveness,  and  it  is  the  method 
now  relied  upon  by  our  most  successful  peach  grow¬ 
ers.  Dozens  of  different  washes  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  prevent  the  borers  from  gaining  entrance 
to  the  tree,  or  to  dissuade  the  moth  from  laying  her 
eggs  near  the  trees.  But  after  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  of  these  washes  on  about  450  young  and 
badly  infested  peach  trees,  I  cannot  yet  feel  safe  in 
recommending  any  of  them  ;  most  of  them  are  entirely 
useless.  This  experiment  is  still  in  progress,  and  is 
the  only  extensive,  careful  and  scientific  trial  ever 
made  of  washes  for  Peach  borers.  We  are  trying 
everything  recommended,  and  anything  else  that 
may  suggest  itself  to  us  ;  and  we  shall  continue  the 
experiment  for  a  year  or  more  longer.  The  German 
caterpillar  lime  (Raupenleim)  and  its  American  imita¬ 
tion,  Dendrolene,  are  among  the  most  promising  sub¬ 
stances  yet  applied,  so  far  as  preventing  the  entrance 
of  the  borers  is  concerned  ;  but  we  have  killed  sev¬ 
eral  trees  and  injured  many  others  this  year,  with 
applications  of  these  substances  ;  and  similar  reports 
from  other  experimenters  have  recently  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Therefore,  I  can  only  advise,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  the  digging  out  of  the  borers  between  June  15 
and  July  15,  or  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October  in  the  fall,  if  one  can  then  find  the 
little  caterpillars.  Many  of  those  who  report  suc¬ 
cess  with  washes  against  this  insect,  admit  that  they 


first  dig  out  and  kill  the  borers  before  applying  the 
wash  ;  and  then  they  confidently  attribute  their  ex¬ 
emption  from  borers  to  the  wash  ! 

To  be  effective,  a  wash  must  have  the  qualities  of 
forming  a  good,  continuous  coating  over  the  bark 
from  July  15  until  September  1,  and  it  must  not  con¬ 
tain  anything  that  will  injure  the  tree.  We  once 
killed  several  young  trees  within  two  weeks  by  an 
application  of  a  mixture  of  Paris-green  and  glue. 
Washes  containing  lime  usually  crack  and  peel  off  in 
a  week  or  two,  and  we  have  thus  found  them  quite 
ineffectual.  Dig  out  and  kill  the  varmints  for  a  year 
or  two  longer,  when  we  may  be  able  to  tell  you  some 
easier  way  to  get  at  this  king  of  peach  pests. 

The  ‘'•Strawberry  Barret”  and  “■  Black  Bugs.” 

S.  H.  W.,  Weston,  Mass.— In  the  directions  for  planting  straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  barrels,  a  linseed  oil  barrel  was  recommended. 
There  must  have  been  some  mistake,  or  the  barrel  that  was  used 
was  an  uncommonly  large  one,  for  I  used  a  common  linseed  oil 
barrel  that  was  two  feet  in  diameter  in  the  center,  making  it 
about  six  feet  in  circumference.  I  followed  the  directions,  and  I 
could  get  in  only  16  plants  to  the  row,  and  five  rows  made  80 
plants.  Some  one  asked  how  to  get  rid  of  the  little  black  beetles 
that  eat  the  strawberry  leaves.  I  have  grown  strawberries  40 
years,  and  have  had  some  experience  with  these  bugs.  I  find 
nothing  so  effectual  as  small  chickens.  Shut  up  the  mother  hen 
in  a  coop  and  let  the  chicks  run  at  large  over  the  vines.  Small 
chicks  won’t  hurt  the  vines,  and  they  will  eat  lots  of  insects  of  all 
kinds,  but  are  particularly  fond  of  the  little  black  beetles;  25 
chickens  will  soon  clear  an  acre  of  strawberry  plants. 

Ans. — The  article  on  the  barrel  culture  of  straw¬ 
berries  was  written  from  the  description  given  me  by 
the  man  who  introduced  the  method  in  our  town. 
The  mistake  referred  to  was  due  to  my  not  under¬ 
standing  him,  and  not  having  in  mind  the  size  of  the 
barrel.  It  should  have  read,  “  Eight  rows  of  plants 
around  the  barrel  and  17  plants  in  a  row,”  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  plants  about  four  inches  apart  each  way  ;  but 
the  arrangement  of  the  plants  may  be  varied  to  suit 
one’s  pleasure.  When  the  barrel  is  filled  with  plants, 
all  that  is  then  required  is  to  put  in  sufficient  water 
to  keep  the  soil  in  it  moist,  and  in  winter  some  posts 
may  be  driven  around  it,  and  some  straw  put  around 
it  to  protect  it  from  too  hard  freezing. 

W.  H.  JENKINS. 

Strawberry  Culture  in  Florida. 

F.  J.  W.,  Bartlett,  Term. — What  are  the  best  points  in  Florida 
to  raise  strawberries  for  early  shipments  to  northern  markets  ? 

Ans. — The  strawberry  grows  well  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  Florida.  The  climate  and  the  soil  are  such 
that  the  management  of  a  strawberry  plantation  here 
is  quite  different  from  the  management  in  the  north¬ 
ern  States.  Plants  are  set  in  the  fall,  in  September 
and  October,  giving  the  largest  crop  in  March  and 
April  following.  New  plants  are  grown  during  the 
summer,  and  new  plantations  are  made  during  the 
fall.  A  good  deal  of  fertilizer  is  used,  as  most  of  the 
land  is  somewhat  sandy. 

At  Starke  and  Lawtey,  in  Bradford  County,  in  north 
Florida,  there  are,  perhaps,  more  strawberry  growers 
than  in  any  other  locality  in  the  State.  These  grow¬ 
ers  seem  to  do  well.  There  are  now  so  many  of  them, 
and  they  have  so  large  a  crop,  that  they  have  soma 
advantage  in  the  way  of  transportation,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  very  important  matter.  One  who  intends  to 
go  into  the  strawberry  business  here  should  look 
carefully  into  the  transportation  before  he  buys  land. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  knowledge  and  in¬ 
dustry  will  bring  success  in  strawberry  growing  in 
this  State.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved.  While 
I  have  mentioned  Starke  and  Lawtey  because  of  the 
prominence  of  this  industry  in  that  section,  so  far  as 
climate  and  soil  go,  that  section  is  no  better  than  the 
whole  of  north  Florida  north  of  an  east  and  west 
central  line.  Even  south  of  that  central  line,  straw¬ 
berries  do  well,  the  main  drawback  being  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  cost  of  getting  the 
crop  to  market.  o.  clutk. 

Florida  Experiment  Station. 

‘‘Divining  Rods”  and  Hidden  Treasure. 

Subscriber,  Delaware. — I  inc'ose  a  circular  and  some  testimon¬ 
ials  received  a  few  days  ago  of  certain  “  magnetic  mineral  rods  ” 
for  locating  hidden  treasure.  I  know  a  place  where  money  is 
supposed  to  be  buried.  Will  these  rods  locate  the  place  as  the 
circular  claims  ? 

Ans. — The  circular  contains  pictures  of  these  so- 
called  “  rods  ”,  and  states  that  they  “  work  like  a  com¬ 
pass.”  They  “  will  not  mislead  the  operator  in  the 
direction  of  water,”  but  will  surely  find  “  the  exact 
locality  of  the  treasure.”  We  would  not  buy  any  so- 
called  “magnetic  mineral  rod,”  or  “dip  needle.” 
These  divining  rods  are  relics  of  a  former  age  of 
superstition.  They  cannot  in  any  manner  reveal 
treasure,  springs  of  water,  or  anything  else.  A  short 
time  ago,  one  was  taken  to  a  certain  large  geological 
museum,  and  the  victim  told  to  find  gold  with  it. 
None  was  found;  but  gold  was  in  considerable 
quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  room.  It  is  true 
that  the  magnetic  needle  is  deflected  by  certain 
agencies  in  and  on  the  earth.  Gold  and  silver  are 
not  among  these  agencies.  In  the  Literary  Digest,  of 
June  8,  1895,  an  account  is  given  of  a  vast  bed  of  iron 
under  the  city  of  Moscow,  Russia.  This  bed  was 
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found  by  the  magnetic  needle  and  other  instruments. 
It  was  calculated  to  be  seven  miles  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  their  circular,  the  company  quotes 
an  article  entitled  “  Minerals  Located  by  Magnetic 
Needles.”  Possibly  the  account  is  true,  but  it  re¬ 
lates  to  iron,  and  iron  only.  No  other  mineral  is 
mentioned,  but  the  company  apparently  thought 
that  the  little  word  “  iron  ”  which  appears  only  once 
would  be  overlooked  by  the  prospective  treasure 
hunter.  Magnetic  Mineral  Rod  and  Spanish  Dip 
Needle  are  two  fine  sounding  names  for  the  old 
witch  hazel  water  and  ore  finders.  The  time  spent 
on  a  wild  goose  treasure  hunt  could  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  spent  tilling  the  soil. 

A  Balanced  Ration  Worked  Out, 

J.  W.,  Springfield,  III. — How  shall  I  feed  the  following,  and  have 
a  balanced  ration:  Corn  ground  cob  and  all,  cost,  *6  per  ton; 
bran,  $10;  oats,  20  cents  per  bushel;  oil  meal,  $25  per  ton;  clover 
hay,  $6  per  ton;  Timothy,  $8. 

Ans. — Let  us  see  what  average  specimens  of  these 
foods  contain  for  each  100  pounds  : 

Pounds  in  One  Ton. 

Muscle-makers.  Fat-formers.  Pure  fat. 


Corn  and  cob .  130  1,125  56 

Bran .  240  825  56 

Oats .  180  960  80 

Oil  meal .  560  640  140 

Clover  hay .  135  700  32 

Timothy  hay .  56  860  28 


This  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
amounts  of  digestible  matters  in  these  foods.  As 
between  clover  hay  at  $6  and  Timothy  at  $8  per  ton, 
there  can  be  no  choice.  Good  clover  is  always  worth, 
weight  for  weight,  50  per  cent  more  than  Timothy 
for  feeding  cows.  Clover  at  $6  per  ton  is  the  best 
roughage  you  can  get,  and  we  would  feed  to  each 
cow,  at  least,  15  pounds  per  day.  Of  the  grain  foods, 
at  the  prices  named,  bran  is  the  cheapest,  but  we 
would  use  a  mixture  made  up  of,  say,  one  part  oil 
meal,  three  parts  cob  meal  and  four  parts  bran.  The 
clover  and  cob  meal  are  constipating  foods,  while  the 
oil  meal  and  bran  are  laxative.  We  would  take  this 
mixture  as  a  basis,  and  vary  it  somewhat  after  watch¬ 
ing  its  effect  on  the  cows.  The  muscle-makers  and 
pure  fat  are  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  food,  and 
in  making  comparisons  of  value,  these  substances  are 
the  ones  to  consider. 

Strong  Food  for  Poultry. 

J.  R.,  Derby,  Manitoba.— I  am  feeding  my  poultry  dried  blood  in 
boiled  wheat  with  bean  soup  in  place  of  milk.  Is  this  good 
feeding  ? 

Ans. — We  should  consider  this  ration  too  strong, 
though  we  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  blood  you 
feed.  Judging  from  our  own  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  we  should  not  feed  more  tnan  one  part  of  blood 
to  five  of  wheat.  The  best  use  of  blood  is  to  balance 
some  bulky  food  like  potatoes,  or  some  concentrated, 
starchy  food  like  corn.  As  to  bean  soup  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  milk,  the  following  comparison  is,  probably, 
a  fair  one  : 

POUNDS  IN  100. 

Muscle-makers.  Fat-formers.  Pure  fat. 


Milk .  3 V%  5  4 

Bean  soup .  8  20  % 


This  means  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  milk,  and  a  thick 
bean  soup,  thicker  than  is  generally  used  on  the 
tabie.  if  a  piece  of  fat  beef  were  boiled  with  the 
beans,  the  per  cent  of  pure  fat  would  be  increased, 
but  though  the  bean  soup  is  “stronger”  than  the 
milk,  we  do  not  think  tnat  it  will  prove  a  substitute 
for  it.  With  ail  the  skill  of  chemistry,  we  are  never 
able  to  make  an  artificial  mixture  that  can  equal  milk 
as  a  food. 

Swelling  on  a  Mare's  Neck. 

,/.  N.,  Newark,  Del.— My  mare  has  a  lump  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  dessert  saucer,  on  the  neck  just  back  of  the  bridle 
head  piece.  Can  I  remove  it  by  any  application  that  will  not 
cause  a  severe  blister  ?  I  had  a  good  veterinarian  about  four 
years  ago  and  blistered  it,  which  removed  it  for,  probably,  two 
years.  He  said  that  it  was  not  poll  evil.  Tne  lump  does  not 
appear  sore,  or  to  cause  any  inconvenience,  but  it  is  a  blemish 
and  is  growing,  with  a  smaller  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck; 
that  is,  one  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  the  neck  about  two  inches 
back  of  the  ear.  The  mare  is  eight  years  old  and  sound  in  every 
other  respect. 

Ans  — An  active  blister  would,  undoubtedly,  give 
the  best  results.  The  compound  tincture  of  iodine, 
applied  two  or  three  times  a  week,  is  often  effectual, 
but  requires  longer  time.  Since  you  have  already 
once  removed  the  swelling  by  blistering,  the  wisest 
course,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  repeat  the  same 
treatment.  y.  Ki 

Lumpy  Jaw  or  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle  ¥ 

H.  W.,  Fennville,  Mich.— A  valuable  cow  of  mine  has  a  large 
lump,  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist,  under  the  lower  jaw;  it  is 
not  very  hard  yet,  but  as  it  has  been  there  only  a  short  time,  it 
mav  harden  more.  She  eats  well,  and  gives  a  good  quantity  of 
milk.  I  have  read  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  lumpy  jaw  in  cattle, 
and  am  afraid  that  this  may  prove  serious. 

Ans. — If  not  due  to  an  injury,  in  which  case  it  will 
be  liable  to  go  away  without  treatment,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  an  enlarged  tuberculous  gland,  than 
lumpy  jaw— actinomycosis.  I  would  advise  subject¬ 
ing  the  cow  to  the  tuberculin  test  for  tuberculosis,  if 
there  is  a  competent  veterinarian  near  you,  who  can 
conduct  the  test.  Should  it  prove  not  to  be  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  its  continued  growth  indicates  lumpy  jaw, 
give  the  iodide  of  potassium  treatment.  The  dose  of 
the  iodide  is  one  to  two  drams,  to  be  given  once  daily 
in  the  feed  and  continued  for  a  week  or  10  days.  Then 
omit  for  two  or  three  days,  and  repeat  as  before  until 
a  cure  is  affected.  If  symptoms  of  iodism  occur,  as 
shown  by  loss  of  appetite,  weeping  eyes,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  and  throat,  the  iodide  is  being  given  in 
excess  and  should  be  withheld  for  a  few  days.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  moving  freely  by  a  laxative 
diet,  roots,  bran  mashes  or  other  sloppy  food,  or  an 
occasional  dose  of  glauber  salts  if  necessary,  f.  l.  k. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HOR  TICUL  TURE 
UPON  LITERARY  LIFE. 

Parts  of  E.S.  Carman’s  talk  before  Ibe  Literary 
Club  of  New  York,  November  18: 

I  would  be  glad  if  the  Club  and  its 
guests  would  consider  this  question  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  We  all  know 
that  horticulture  influences  literary  life. 
We  do  not  need  to  prove  it.  What  we 
should  aim  at  is  to  have  it  influence  lit¬ 
erary  life  a  hundredfold  more  than  it 
does  or  has  ever  done.  No  more  telling 
or  refining  influence  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  literary  life. 

Until  a  subject  is  pressed  upon  us  in 
some  way,  we  are  unlikely  to  give  it  due 
attention.  How  many  of  us,  for  example, 
realize  that  the  beauty  of  this  little 
world  of  ours,  or  what  we  regard  as 
beauty,  rests  almost  wholly  in  plant 
life,  and  that  all  animal  life  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  plant  life  ?  With¬ 
out  plant  life,  animal  life  could  not 
exist  —  could  never  have  existed,  ex¬ 
cept  under  different  conditions  of  which 
we  cannot  even  conceive.  Well,  what 
is  horticulture  ?  A  very  essential  part 
of  plant  life.  Then  it  may  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  “  Influence  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture  upon  Literary  Life  ”  is  second 
to  that  of  no  other  influence  whatever. 

It  is  a  pity  that  terraculture  is  not  a 
popular  word — the  culture  of  the  soil  of 
the  earth.  We  may  fairly  divide  it  into 
two  classes  ;  agriculture,  the  culture  of 
edible  plants  in  the  field,  and  horticul¬ 
ture,  the  culture  of  all  other  plants 
whether  in  the  field,  about  our  homes, 
or  in  the  so-called  garden. 

If  I  wanted  to  educate  my  child  so 
that  he  would  be  best  fitted  to  make  his 
mark  in  literary  life,  and  do  the  most 
good  as  a  writer  or  speaker,  I  would  seek 
to  interest  him  in  horticulture,  using  the 
word  in  its  broad  sense,  more  than  in  any 
other  study,  and  this,  too,  whether  he 
were  to  be  a  minister,  a  lawyer,  a  poli¬ 
tician,  a  physician,  a  historian,  a  scien¬ 
tific  writer,  a  poet,  or  a  novelist.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  the  study  of  God’s  own 
most  fascinating  Nature,  and  stimulates 
us,  more  than  any  other  one  study,  to 
study  all  other  studies,  and  that,  too, 
from  a  growing  motive  of  benevolence, 
a  refined  sense  of  doing  good  for  the 
sake  of  doing  good,  and  from  a  desire  to 
get  nearer  to  Nature’s  Creator.  May  we 
claim  the  same  for  mechanical,  mathe¬ 
matical  studies  or  the  study  of  the 
languages  ?  Now,  my  friends,  I  am  not 
going  to  weary  you  with  further  gener¬ 
alities. 

I  have  been  the  editor  of  a  rural  paper 
for  nearly  25  years,  and  I  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  beyond  any  hopes  that  entered 
my  head  in  those  early  days.  What  led 
to  this  sort  of  literary  life — a  life  that, 
in  my  case  at  any  rate,  has  proved  singu¬ 
larly  free  of  worry,  solicitude,  over¬ 
whelming  disappointments  and  the  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  hatred  that  are  too  often  a 
part  of  success  or  failure  in  other  liter¬ 
ary  vocations  ?  First,  a  study  of  botany  ; 
next,  the  pleasures  of  gathering  and 
tracing  native  plants  and  grasses  ;  next, 
collecting  all  of  the  choicest  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees  suited  to  the  climate 
of  our  country  home  ;  last,  crossing  or 
hybridizing  plants.  From  this  last,  I 
have  derived  more  real  comfort,  delight 
and  cumulative  incentive  than  from  any 
other  study  or  work  of  my  life,  and  it 
has  been  chiefly  a  work  of  love.  At  the 
age  of  nearly  60,  my  regret  is  that  time 
flies  quite  too  fast,  and  I  am  warned 
that,  while  the  spirit  was  never  before  so 
anxious  to  keep  up  and  go  on  with  this 
fascinating  work,  a  marked  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  flesh  is  beginning  to 
manifest  itself. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  we  should 
love  our  children,  because  we  created 
them  and  because  they  are  part  of  our 
flesh  and  blood.  But  it  is  natural,  too, 


that  we  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  plants — whether  economic  or  orna¬ 
mental,  which  we  create,  though  not  a 
part  of  our  flesh  and  blood. 

We  now  know  that  we  may  change 
plants  by  cross-breeding  just  the  same 
as  we  may  change  animals  by  a  judicious 
or  injudicious  selection  of  parents. 
The  field,  however,  in  the  vegetable 
world  is  infinitely  greater — more  varied 
— than  that  in  the  animal  world,  because 
the  genera,  species  and  varieties,  are 
infinitely  more  varied. 

Well,  I  am  bold  enough  to  assume 
that  my  audience  may  be  interested  to 
know  what  plants  I  chose  in  my  early 
days,  and  partly  since,  as  the  parents  of 
my  purposed  creations.  In  this  brief 
presentation,  I  may  touch  upon  only  a 
few  of  them. 

My  first  essay  was  with  pelargoniums, 
or  geraniums  as  they  are  popularly 
called.  These  plants  might  well  be  se¬ 
lected  by  those  who  would  begin  the. 
work  of  crossing.  I  dare  say  that  any 
sunny  window — even  in  the  city — would 
answer  the  purpose,  and  I  would  beg 
my  fairer  hearers  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

I  procured  all  the  best  varieties  of  those 
days — the  plain-leaved  and  the  tricolors 
— several  hundred  in  all.  I  worked  at 
them  for  two  winters,  the  result  being 
some  5,000  cross-bred  seeds ;  and  from 
these  seeds  nearly  2,000  seedlings.  I 
could  not  tell  you  all  that  was  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  about  this  whole¬ 
some  work  in  an  evening’s  talk.  There 
were  strange  forms,  deformed  leaves, 
peculiar  flowers,  all  sorts  of  variega¬ 
tions — yet  there  were  less  than  a  half 
dozen  plants,  superior  in  all  ways  to 
their  parents. 

A  disappointment  ?  Yes,  truly  ;  but 
a  disappointment  that  goaded  one  on 
to  further  disappointments,  or  to  possi¬ 
ble  successes.  This  led  me  to  field  and 
garden  work.  My  next  endeavor  was 
to  cross  wheat  and  rye,  which,  in  so  far 
as  we  know  had  never  been  attempted, 
as,  botanically,  they  belong  to  not  only 
different  species,  but  genera.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  my  first  season’s  work  was  nine 
hybrid  seeds.  These  were  carefully 
planted  in  the  early  fall  and  carefully 
protected. 

Judge  of  my  joy  and  surprise  when, 
the  next  year,  eight  of  the  nine  plants 
(one  died)  bore  heads  as  different  from 
one  another  as  rye  is  different  from 
wheat.  Every  year  since,  until  the 
present,  the  work  of  inter-crossing  has 
been  continued.  Upwards  of  20  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  introduced.  Some  of 
them  are  distinctly  neither  rye  nor 
wheat.  The  great  trouble  has  been 
that  they  would  not  become  fixed.  They 
still  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is 
quite  problematical  whether  these  new 
cereals  will  or  will  not  prove  of  more 
value  than  the  best  kinds  of  wheat. 

I  must  pass  over  my  failures  and  suc¬ 
cesses  for  several  years,  to  dwell  upon 
what  may  most  interest  my  audience. 
Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Japan 
rose,  Rosa  rugosa.  It  is  among  the 
hardiest  of  roses.  Its  foliage  is  charm¬ 
ing,  quite  different  from  that  of  all 
other  roses.  The  leaflets  are  very  large, 
thick — almost  leathery — and  wrinkled, 
so  to  say  ;  hence  the  specific  name 
rugosa.  It  blooms  during  the  entire 
summer  and  fall.  The  flowers  are  single 
(five  large  petals),  white  in  one  variety, 
light  pink  in  another  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  when  fully  expanded. 
The  bud  is  pointed.  *  *  *  I  could 
not  learn  that  any  crosses  with  this  and 
other  roses  had  ever  been  attempted. 
An  inquiry  in  the  London  Garden  failed 
to  call  out  any  replies  to  the  contrary. 
Rosa  rugosa  bears  seeds  freely.  The 
fruits  or  “heps”,  as  often  called,  are 
large  and  when  ripe,  of  a  bright  red 
color,  and  these  fruits  persist  until  after 
severe  frosts.  We  made  the  pink  rugosa 
the  mother  and  in  our  first  efforts,  used 
the  pollen  of  Harison’s  Yellow — an  Aus¬ 
trian  rose  also  of  extreme  hardiness. 
This  bears  double  yellow  flowers  during 
June.  The  leaflets  are  notably  small. 


Many  viable  seeds  formed  which  gave 
us  a  dozen  plants  the  next  spring.  The 
very  first  to  bloom  bore  leaflets  closely 
resembling  the  thick,  beautiful  leaflets 
of  the  mother.  Now,  my  friends,  judge 
of  our  surprise  and  delight  when  this 
hybrid  developed  buds  closely  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot.  The 
buds  unfolded.  The  flower  was  semi¬ 
double  and  so  closely  of  the  fragrance 
and  color  of  Jacqueminot,  that  the  one 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
other.  It  blooms  more  or  less  during 
the  entire  season.  Here  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  be  sure.  The  father  has  small 
leaflets  and  yellow  flowers.  The  mother 
large  leaflets  and  pink,  single  flowers. 
The  child  has  leaflets  larger  than  the 
mother’s  and  dark  red  flowers.  Nature, 
in  this  instance,  combined  pink  and  yel¬ 
low  to  make  a  dark  red.  We  have  kept 
up  this  work  every  season  since,  using 
Teas  for  the  pollen  parent,  hoping  to  get 
a  yellow  flower  with  rugosa  foliage. 
Thus  far,  we  have  failed.  It  would  take 
an  entire  evening  to  tell  you  of  the  re¬ 
markable  seedlings  we  have  grown — few 
of  them  of  any  value  except  as  curiosi¬ 
ties  and  as  alluring  one  on  and  on  to 
develop  the  hidden  possibilities  of  rose 
hybridization. 

Most  of  my  hearers  are  aware  that 
some  plants  bear  male,  others  female 
flowers,  others  both  male  and  female, 
though  in  separate  flowers.  Of  the  last, 
the  corn  plant  is  the  most  familiar  il¬ 
lustration.  The  “  tassel”  bears  the  male 
or  pollen  flowers,  the  “  silks  ”  are  the 
pistils  of  the  females.  Every  kernel  has 
a  so-called  silken  thread  —  the  pistil. 
Every  silk  must,  when  receptive,  receive 
pollen  from  the  tassel,  or  there  will  be 
no  kernel. 

A  familiar  example  of  plants,  some  of 
which  bear  female  or  pistillate  flowers 
only,  some  of  which  bear  both  stamens 
and  pistils,  is  the  strawberry.  If  we 
make  beds  of  the  pistillates  only,  far 
away  from  the  perfect  or  pollen-produc¬ 
ing  kinds,  our  plants  will  be  utterly 
barren,  except  as  insects  may  carry  pol¬ 
len  from  neighboring  plantations.  It 
would  be  very  easy  for  our  friends  to 
cross  strawberries  either  in  the  country 
or  in  the  city  yards.  The  seeds  germi¬ 
nate  as  freely  as  do  those  of  poppies  or 
balsam,  and  the  seedlings  usually  fruit 
the  second  year.  Oh,  the  pleasing  watch¬ 
ing  and  the  waiting  for  our  vegetable 
(Continued  on  next  page). 


Life 


Is  misery  to  thousands  of  people  who  have  the 
taint  of  scrofula  in  their  blood.  For  this  terrible 
affliction  there  is  no  remedy  equal  to 


Sarsaparilla 

The  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

HnnH’c  Pillc  cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
A  ^  ^ °  take,  easy  to  operate.  25c. 


c 


orn 


is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the  soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
7 %  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

f^6Ts°HS 


Otto 


SSEI 


Sows  all  kinds  Clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Rod  Top, 
Flax  nnd  all  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity,  evenly,  ac- 
1  curately.  20  to  40  acres  a  day.  In  wet,  dry  or  windy 
(weather.  Woight 40 lbs.  HOPPER  FOR  OATS,  WHEAT, 

i  Catalog  o.  E.  THOMPSON  &.  SONS 

i  FREE.  17  River  Street,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 
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EVITT’S  NEW  DISPLAY  PACKAGE  for  the 
shipment  of  berries  requires  no  Division  Slats, 
Hinges  or  Staples.  No  berries  are  crushed  or 
injured  by  Division  Slats  as  in  the  case  of  the 
old  crate.  Send  50  cents  for  a  Detail  Drawing. 

T.  C.  KKV1TT,  Inventor,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc., 
mailed  free  on  application. 

T.  J,  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

GRAPEVINES 

All  old  and  now  varieties  Extra  quality.  Wnrran ted 
true.  iMwrst  rata.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


PDIUCnil  PI  fl If  ED-Tbe  largest  handler 
UnimdUlY  ULUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  8tates,  Is  JOSEPH 
B.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Recleaned  Seed, 
10c.  per  lb.  to  $3.50  per  bush.;  $5.50  per  100 
lbs.  Sow  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  (Inc),  Seedsmen, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Buy  direct  and  pay  but  one  profit.  No  nursery  carries 
a  more  complete  assortment  of  the  best  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds, 

Don’t  buy  trash.  Don’t  pay  two  prices.  But  send  for 
our  free  catalogue  today,  it  tells  it  all,  an  elegant  book 
of  168  pages  profusely  illustrated.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mail  postpaid.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  43d  Year,  32  Greenhouses,  1000  Acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 


BOX  29.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


“SNOWED  UNDER” 


with  kind  words  for  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  DANS- 
VILLE  TREES.  Here  are  some  from  a  Rural  Reader’s 
letter.  We  can  do  as  much  for  you. 

Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  1 1  y 9 /1896.  s  As  we’ve  told  you  before,  we  tell  you  again, 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. :  5  no  matter  where  you  have  been  buying,  we 

I  must  compliment  you  on  those  pear  trees.  I  have  5  can  make  it  pay  you  to  give  our  Fresh-Dun 

handled  a  multitude  of  pear  trees,  but  unhesitatingly  "  "  .  -  - # 

award  them  the  top  notch  of  merit.  Yours  truly,  e.  a.  c. 


can  make  it  pay  you  to  give  our  Fresh-Dug 

Siaif  “Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville, N.Y. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOc.)  We  will  send  out  Beautifully  lllus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10e.  JOS.  11.  BLACK, SOM  A  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstoniv>«.  J. 
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RURAUSMS — Continued . 
children  to  show  us  what  they  are  like  ! 
If  they  prove  to  he  children  of  which 
we  are  not  proud,  there  is  nothing  to 
cry  over.  No  harm  is  done.  We’ll  try 
again  and  again,  until  at  last,  it  maybe, 
we  succeed  in  originating  a  fruit  con¬ 
spicuously  better  in  some  or  all  ways 
than  has  been  born  before.  Then  we 
may  justly  feel  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before. 

Horticulture  leads  to  a  study  of  ento- 
m  o  1  o  g  y  ,  bacteriology,  ornithology, 
chemistry,  medicine,  etc.,  directly  of 
course.  But  it  must  certainly  influence 
most  branches  of  so-called  polite  litera¬ 
ture  as  well ;  the  literature  of  philology, 
history,  religion,  and  poetry,  and  all 
writings  distinguished  for  beauty  of 
style  or  expression. 

I  assure  you,  my  friends,  I  am  abso¬ 
lutely  “  gone  on"  horticulture  and  its 
enchanting  possibilities  ;  and  the  older 
I  grow  the  more  I  am  “  gone.”  I  doubt 
not  that  the  time  is  not  in  the  far  future 
when  I  shall  be  so  “  gone  ”  that  I  can 
not  “go.”  Byron’s  Maid  of  Athens  is 
familiar  to  all  : 

Maid  of  Athens  ’ere  we  part, 

Give,  Oh  !  give  me  back  my  heart, 

Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast. 

Keep  it  now  and  take  the  rest. 

Etc.,  etc. 

There  was  “once  upon  a  time”,  in  this 
very  city,  a  young  man  who  was  deeply 
in  love  with  a  young  woman.  It  is 
absolutely  so  !  The  man’s  name  was  Mr. 
Literary  Life  ;  the  woman’s  name  was 
Miss  Horti  Culture.  They  were  together 
one  evening — and  it  was  growing  late. 
She  yawned.  He  said  : 

Maid  of  Gotham  I  am  gone; 

Think  of  that,  Sweet,  when  alone — 

And— what’s  more— I’m  gone  on  you— 
Think  of  that  sweet  maiden  too. 

You  yawn;  that  ’tis  late  I  know. 

But  I’m  so  gone  I  cannot  go. 

That’s  what  I  trust  may  happen  to 
you,  members  and  guests  of  the  Literary 
Club,  and  I  further  trust  that  you  will 
so  impress  Miss  Horti  Culture  with  your 
sincerity  and  devotion  that  she  will 
never  give  you  cause  to  regret  that  you 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and 
may  it  be  long  ere  you  go  so  far  that 
you  may  not  go  further. 


Fresh  Sawdust  as  Mulch. 


Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  Madison,  Wis. — I 
do  not  recall  any  experiment  in  the  use 
of  a  heavy  mulch  of  fresh  sawdust  for 
peach  or  other  trees,  and  I  should  much 
prefer  to  expose  the  sawdust  to  the 
weather  a  few  weeks  or  months  before 
using  it.  I  have  noted  that  young  trees 
and  other  plants  do  not  start  freely 
about  sawmills  where  sawdust  has  been 
liberally  spread  upon  the  ground,  and 
while  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
any  evil  effects  would  follow  the  use  of 
fresh  sawdust  as  a  mulch,  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  it  except  in  a  limited  way  as 
an  experiment. 

Pkof.  W.  F.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
— Let  the  sawdust  severely  alone.  It 
would  have  to  be  rotted  to  the  state  of 
perfectly  black  mold  and  then  be  com¬ 
posted  with  lime  before  I  would  use  it 
for  any  manurial  purpose.  Better  burn 
it  if  practicable,  and  put  the  ashes  on 
the  land.  The  evolution  of  organic 
acids  from  the  sawdust  would  do  more 
harm  than  the  mulch  would  do  good. 
Sawdust  is  of  no  value  whatever  on  land 
till  completely  decomposed,  and  then 
acted  upon  by  lime. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion. — Sawdust  may  be  used  as  litter  for 
cattle  with  no  bad  effects  on  the  land. 
There  seems  to  be  a  popular  tradition 
that  fresh  sawdust  poisons  land  or  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  crops,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  a  single  authenticated  case 
of  the  kind.  I  do  not  see  whyhard-wood 
sawdust  should  be  any  more  injurious 


as  a  mulch  than  straw  or  leaves.  Your 
correspondent  can  be  of  service  to  the 
community  if  he  will  mulch  10,  20,  or 
100  trees  with  sawdust  in  large  quantity, 
and  report  results  a  few  years  hence. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Vermont.— I  have 
used  both  hard  and  soft-wood  sawdust 
freely  around  my  trees,  having  a  wood¬ 
working  establishment  but  a  few  rods 
off,  and  have  never  seen  any  injury  from 
the  practice.  I  should  not,  however, 
mix  it  with  the  earth  around  young  trees 
in  planting,  as  its  rapid  decay  might 
produce  fungus,  and,  certainly,  will 
leave  cavities,  which  would  be  very  ob¬ 
jectionable.  My  reason  for  using  it  as  a 
sort  of  mulch  is  that  it  keeps  down  the 
grass  and  weeds,  and  is  the  cheapest 
thing  for  that  purpose  that  I  can  get. 

Carman  Potatoes  Are  Mealy. 

P.  C.,  Milford,  N.  H.— In  regard  to 
Carman  No.  1,  we  had  about  22  bushels 
this  fall,  of  the  very  best  quality,  the 
most  floury  and  the  driest  potato  we  ever 
have  eaten  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
only  trouble  is  that,  after  eating  it  a 
few  days,  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to 
other  kinds.  We  have  not  tried  the  No. 
3,  as  we  have  only  a  few  of  them,  but 
they  look  nice  and  smooth.  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  has  done  better  with  us  this  year 
than  before,  growing  very  large  (consid¬ 
erable  rot  among  them),  but,  as  we  grow 
them,  they  are  not  dry  and  mealy  as  we 
like  a  potato.  Others  that  we  let  have 
seed  think  highly  of  them,  but  we  think 
that  the  Carmans  are  far  ahead  of  them. 

Roses  and  Potatoes. 

C.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Some 
years  ago,  The  R.  N  -Y.  recommended 
the  Rosa  rugosa  rose.  We  at  once 
secured  two  plants,  and  set  them  in  a 
bed  of  shrubbery  at  one  side  of  our  front 
yard.  These  bushes  have  delighted  us 
for  several  years.  First,  they  are  mar¬ 
velous  and  vigorous  growers,  with  bright 
green  foliage  never  attacked  by  insects. 
Second,  the  blossoms  have  extended  over 
a  season  of  two  or  three  months,  more 
or  less,  scattering,  of  course,  during  the 
latter  end  of  the  flowering  season.  Third, 
the  large  red  globes  of  fruit  have  held 
on  until  well  into  the  winter.  Fourth, 
we  are  enjoying,  at  the  present  hour 
(October  27),  the  golden  hue  of  the  foli¬ 
age,  which  still  remains  intact  upon  the 
bushes,  and  is  equal  to  that  of  almost 
any  attractive  autumn  foliage,  hardly 
excepting  the  dogwood.  These  bushes 
now  stand  fully  five  feet  high,  and  cover 
an  expanse  of  five  feet  in  width.  While 
the  blossoms  are  single  and  will  not  at¬ 
tract  close  inspection  as  will  the  Gen. 
Jacque  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  I 
consider  these  two  bushes  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  to  my  place. 

For  several  years,  I  have  read  accounts 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato. 
Not  being  a  potato  man,  I  resisted  the 
temptation  to  secure  seed.  Not  so  with 
my  foreman.  He  planted  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  sent  me  a  load  of  the 
potatoes.  I  found  them  of  large  size, 
fine  shape,  and  of  superior  quality,  but 
the  most  remarkable  feature  is  that  this 
potato  will  keep  later  in  the  spring  than 
any  other  potato  I  know,  and  with  less 
sprouts.  While  in  the  late  spring  our 
potatoes  have  sprouted  several  inches, 
the  sprouts  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
have  scarcely  started.  It  is,  also,  a  fine 
yielder.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  late  potatoes. 

Strawberries  Out  of  Season. 

Geo.  Bittner,  Ohio.  —  Strawberries 
out  of  season  in  northern  Ohio  are  sel¬ 
dom  heard  of,  although  I  have  picked 
ripe  berries  six  or  seven  months  in  the 
year  the  past  three  years.  At  this 
writing,  I  have  green  berries  and  blos¬ 
soms  under  glass.  An  early  fruiting 
season,  a  light  crop,  a  good  growth 
after  fruiting,  followed  by  a  drought  or 
some  means  of  holding  the  plants  dor¬ 
mant  a  short  time,  followed  by  a  wet, 
seasonable  fall,  and  the  proper  variety, 
are  natural  causes  for  a  second  crop. 
If  nature  fail  to  furnish  the  right  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  one  care  to  experi¬ 


ment  along  this  line,  he  should  apply 
artificial  means.  The  proper  variety 
for  that  purpose  one  must  determine  for 
himself.  I  have  found  the  Crawford  the 
most  desirable  with  me,  when  grown 
with  high  culture.  I  fruited  over  40 
varieties  the  past  season  in  hills,  matted 
rows,  and  half-matted  rows.  Hill  cul¬ 
ture  is  desirable  when  one  thoroughly 
understands  the  requirements.  I  think 
I  keep  far  within  the  truth  when  I  say 
that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  grow 
their  berries  in  hills  have  never  given 
the  proper  care  to  insure  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  A  disinterested  party  counted 
282  berries  on  one  plant  in  my  patch, 
and  this  after  the  crop  had  been  nearly 
half  removed. 

Gasoline  Explosion. 

L.  H.  Q.,  Florida. — That  gasoline 
explosion,  page  726,  is  so  utterly  opposed 
to  anything  of  which  I  have  ever  heard 
that  I  should  be  pleased  if  some  more 
light  could  be  had  on  the  subject.  I  run 
25  or  so  burners  in  one  room,  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  and  as  it  is  attached  to  the 
house,  can  get  no  insurance.  If  gasoline 
is  so  erratic,  I  desire  to  know  it.  I  have  ! 
investigated  a  good  many  so-called  ac-  1 
cidents,  within  the  past  five  years,  and 
every  one  was  the  result  of  carelessness,  j 
I  have  never  seen  it  “  jump  ”  a  foot  from 
a  flame  or  match,  and  don’t  believe  that 
it  would  unless  there  were  a  large 
quantity.  I  consider  it  as  safe  as 
dynamite  or  powder,  if  fire  be  kept 
from  it.  Has  Mr.  Agee  something  more 
to  say  about  it  ? 

The  Vineless  Yam. 

C.  R.  S.,  Jordan,  S.  C. — In  reference 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Alva  A  gee  about  the 
vineless  yams,  on  page  738,  in  this  sec-  1 
tion,  after  two  years’  trial,  we  are  so 
well  pleased  that,  in  the  future,  we 
shall  plant  no  other  kind.  Several  of 
my  neighbors  planted  them  this  year, 
and  every  one  is  delighted  with  them.  | 
They  surpass  every  other  variety  we 
plant  here  in  yield,  they  are  equal  to 
the  best  in  quality,  and  they  are  much  ! 
less  trouble  to  make  and  gather.  It  is 
true,  they  have  a  short,  stumpy  vine,  1 
but  nothing  like  the  old  varieties,  and  I 
don’t  think  that  we  should  condemn 
what  is  good  because  it  isn’t  better.  If 
Mr.  Agee  will  try  them  another  year, 
he  will,  probably,  like  them  better. 

Burning  Corn  in  Nebraska. 

J.  L.  G.,  Hazard,  Neb. — When  corn 
ranges  in  price  from  10  to  12  cents,  as  it 
now  does,  we  find  it  cheaper  for  fuel 
than  coal.  The  only  objection  Is  the 
fact  that  it  burns  and  warps  a  stove 
much  faster  than  wood  or  coal.  Some 
object  on  account  of  its  being  a  food 
product.  But  we  must  have  warmth  as 
well  as  food  ;  and,  surely,  it  is  no  worse 
to  burn  it  for  our  personal  comfort,  than 
to  make  it  into  whisky,  to  feed  the  fires 
of  his  Satanic  majesty. 


Nourish  i 

Him*  J 

That's  the  whole  secret  in  a 
word.  We  can  core  no  disease 
unless  we  can  keep  op  the  pa¬ 
tient's  strength.  And  there's 
only  one  way  to  do  that — feed 
him.  But  if  the  system  refuses 
food?  Then  use  SCOTT'S 
EMULSION  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
with  Hypophosphites.  It  goes 
STRAIGHT  TO  THE  BLOOD, 
stops  the  wasting,  rekindles 
the  vital  fire,  makes  new  flesh 
and  so  renders  a  hopeful  fight 
possible  against  ANY  disease. 

Especially  is  this  so  in  bron¬ 
chial  and  lung  troubles,  in  the 
relief  and  cure  of  which  Scott's 
Emulsion  has  won  its  reputa¬ 
tion.  Book  about  it  free. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  no  mysterious 
mixture.  It  is  palatable,  non-nauseat¬ 
ing  and  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
plain  oil.  The  genuine  has  our  trade¬ 
mark  on  salmon-colored  wrapper.  Get 
the  genuine. 

For  sale  at  50  cts.  and  $1.00  by  all 
druggists. 


SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


UARTElt  OF  CENTURY  OT.D, 


'AY'S  MANILLA 


CHEAPU/ATEQDQnnE  Not  affected 
sTRONGifrtlLnrnUUrj  by«aSc8. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  fSubstitiite  for  Plaster  on  wnlln. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing;  of  name  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac 

The*  A1  MANILLA  ROOFING  tO.,CAMDKN.N.J. 


3ES 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK,  AND 
KEEP  THEM  WARM  AND 
COMFORTABLE  THIS  WINTER. 


P&B 


lit 


RUBEROID 
ROOFING 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE 
MARKET. 

STRONG,  DURABLE 
AND  ABSOLUTELY 
WATER  AND  AIR 
TIGHT. 

MADE  OF  BEST  WOOL  FELT. 
NO  TAR!  NO  PAPER! 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

The  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

81=83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


“It’sbetterto  be  Right  Than  to  be  President” 

Page  fence  is  right  and  that  is  why  it  is  tho 
acknowledged  ruler  of  the  animal  kingdom.  If  tho 
people  will  only  select  as  competent  a  ruler  for 
themselves,  everybody  will  be  happy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


.OO  for 

MACHINE 

to  wcavoyourowu  feuceof 

Coiled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  IOO 

rod  tenee.  Agents 
Wan  ted.  Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  Fence  Mach.Co. 
liox.30  M  t.  Sterling,  O. 


-| 


HAT  YOU  HAVE  LONG  SOUGHT 

The  “BOSS”  Flush  T-Bevel. 


Description. —  Disc  attached  to  blade  is 
marked  S  for  Square  (90®),  W  for  Window¬ 
sill  Pitch  fq*).  8  for  Octagon  8  for 

Hexagon  (30°),  M  ioT  Mitre  (45°)-  Move  to 
mark  desired,  lock  by  pressing  button  on 
side  and  fasten  by  turning  thumb-nut. 


THE  HILL  BEVEL  CO.. 

MANCHESTER  CONN. 


CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TREES. 


BT  ONE  MAS,  with  the  FOLDING  8AWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MOltB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
KiSIKR.  115,000  in  use.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IJ1PKOVKJ1KNTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDINCI  SAAVINH  MACHINE  CO..  , 
62-66  S.  Clinton  Street.  Chicago,  III. 


Are  You  Keeping 

cows 

FOR  PROFIT 

NOT  AM  US  KM  ENT— add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
in  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  readers  of  The  Rorai.  New-Yorkeu  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  tho 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  airangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman ,  published  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis..  preeminently  the  Leading 
Dairy  .Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
offer  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

AND 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.70. 

There  Is  no  journal  in  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
large  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  tigures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  I).  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  journal  com¬ 
paring  with  it  on  the  intormation  itgives  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  Don't  miss  this  offer.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  is 
11  per  year. 

A.U  who  take  advantage  of  thin  offer  will 
receive  both  to  January  1,  ISOS.  The  rest 
of  1896  TKEE. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  S 


8o4 


The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

TEE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10 Yt  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1896. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  POTATO. 

Small  tubers  of  this  excellent  potato  will  be  sent 
to  all  subscribers  who  apply  for  it  and  send  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  potatoes  will  be  sent  next  February. 
A  picture  of  this  potato  will  be  given  next  week. 

o 

At  the  barn  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
we  found  a  pile  of  tobacco  stems  which  were  used  as 
a  bedding  and  absorbent.  They  cost  $6  a  ton,  while 
their  manurial  value,  as  compared  with  other  ma¬ 
nures,  is  $10.  Mixed  with  straw  they  make  a  good 
bedding.  There  is  a  bargain  for  you  !  It  pays  to 
know  what  these  waste  products  contain.  The  man 
who  finds  out  first  reaps  the  advantage  of  a  low  price. 
The  price  does  not  rise  until  knowledge  spreads  and 
competition  begins.  Bones,  ashes  and  other  substances 
are  considered  wastes  and  are  given  away  until  their 
effects  as  fertilizers  are  so  evident  that  dozens  of 
farmers  ask  for  them  ;  that  creates  demand  and  the 
price  rises.  Get  in  ahead  by  studying  the  manurial 
values  of  wastes. 

© 

We  are  receiving  letters  from  good  friends  urging 
The  It.  N.-Y.  to  support  various  men  for  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  coming  President 
McKinley.  At  least  10  different  men  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  way.  As  was  stated  last  week,  The  It. 
N.-Y.  has  no  candidate  to  suggest ;  we  think  that  Mr. 
McKinley  may  safely  be  left  to  make  his  own  selec¬ 
tion.  We  have,  also,  been  asked  to  advocate  certain 
men  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary.  This 
official  has  charge  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  would  naturally  be  selected  by  his  chief. 
The  character  of  the  work  is  such  that  we  would 
think  that  a  valuable  man  should  be  kept  in  office 
just  as  long  as  he  does  efficient  service.  There  should 
be  no  “  politics”  about  such  a  position,  and  it  seems 
to  us  absurd  to  “  urge”  the  claims  of  any  one  for  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary. 

© 

Three  years  ago,  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  touched  up  the 
small  clique  of  men  who  were  controlling  the  destinies 
of  the  Dorset  Horned  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 
These  men  were,  at  that  time,  doing  the  best  they 
knew  how  to  injure  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
breed  of  sheep.  They  have,  apparently,  succeeded. 
We  hear  very  little  about  the  association  now.  Their 
official  organ  has,  apparently,  suspended  publication, 
and  the  men  who  were  accused  of  importing  inferior 
grades  and  selling  them  as  thoroughbreds,  no  longer 
advertise.  The  Dorsets  had  a  genuine  place  in  Ameri¬ 
can  sheep  breeding,  and  if  they  had  been  honestly  in¬ 
troduced,  they  would  have  been  largely  used.  As  it 
is,  a  few  greedy  speculators  secured  control  of  the 
association  to  further  their  own  ends,  and  killed  the 
bird  that  might  have  laid  the  golden  egg. 

O 

Large  quantities  of  Sap  Sago  cheese  are  sold  in 
this  country.  It  is  retailed  in  little,  hard  cakes 
weighing  about  three  ounces.  It  has  the  odor  of  a 
fertilizer  containing  a  high  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  but  is  very  soluble,  an  excellent  appetizer,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  by  many  persons.  Each  year 
Americans  import  about  $700,000  worth  of  cheese 
from  Switzerland  alone,  and  the  question  is  often 
asked  why  this  money  is  not  saved  by  making  this 
cheese  in  America.  With  regard  to  Sap  Sago  cheese, 
the  following  note  from  Mrs.  F.  X.  Bannert,  a  cele¬ 
brated  cheesemaker,  will  be  interesting  to  many  : 

There  is  no  Sap  Sago  cheese  made,  neither  can  there  be  any 
made  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  made  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  milk  and  herbs  which  are  fermented  together  for 
months,  and  then  pressed  and  the  cheese  made  from  the  liquor. 
As  the  herbs  grow  only  in  Canton  Clanis,  Switzerland,  the  cheese 


is  made  only  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  sent  abroad  from 
there.  As  the  duty  on  the  herbs  is  25  cents  per  pound,  while  on 
the  cheese  it  is  only  four  cents,  and  as  it  takes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  herbs  to  make  a  little  cheese,  you  can  see  that  it 
is  impracticable  to  make  it  in  this  country,  even  if  we  had  the 
process. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  remark  made  by  a 
Swiss  dairyman  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to  make 
Swiss  cheese  on  this  side  of  the  water,  we  must  first 
bring  over  the  Swiss  mountains  and  the  Swiss  air  and 
soil.  This  is,  probably,  too  large  a  job  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dairyman  to  undertake. 

© 

There  is  a  demand  from  poultrymen  for  good 
clover  suitable  for  poultry  feed.  It  should  be  the 
rowen — not  the  large,  full-grown  plant— be  nicely 
cured  so  as  to  preserve  its  green  color  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  be  cut  up  short.  So  far  as  the  latter  part 
is  concerned,  many  poultry  establishments  are  now 
provided  with  clover  cutters,  so  that  they  can  cut  the 
clover  as  needed.  But  the  most  of  the  so-called  clover 
rowen  sold  for  the  purpose  of  poultry  feeding,  is  poor 
stuff,  and  the  farmer  of  enterprise  who  will  furnish 
what  is  required,  and  then  let  people  know  it,  will 
find  a  good  demand  awaiting  him.  Our  old  friend, 
Crimson  clover,  is  even  better  for  poultry  feed  than 
the  Red,  and  a  crop  might  be  grown  to  sufficient  size 
for  this  purpose  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  then  mar¬ 
keted  the  same  season  as  sown. 

© 

There  used  to  be  a  time  when  the  great  majority 
of  gardeners  thought  that  they  could  not  heat  a  hot¬ 
bed  without  manure.  The  heat  arising  from  the  fer¬ 
menting  of  horse  manure  seemed  to  them  about  the 
only  available  supply  for  this  purpose.  Now  steam 
pipes  are  used  with  excellent  success,  and  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood  that  manure  is  not  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  Years  ago,  it  was  believed  that  stable  manure 
was  the  only  rational  food  for  plants.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  there  are  many  who  still  believe  that 
fertilizers  will  “  poison  the  soil.”  Good  farmers  live 
and  learn.  Two  things  they  learn  about  stable  manure 
are  that  there  are  some  cases  where  it  does  not  pay 
to  give  money  for  it,  and  that  it  always  pays  to  add 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  the  manure  pile.  The 
plan  of  “feeding  the  manure  pile”  by  using  kainit 
and  bone  with  the  manure,  is  just  as  legitimate  as  is 
feeding  the  animal  on  certain  foods  because  they 
have  a  high  manurial  value. 

G 

The  successful,  progressive  farmer  must  look  a  long 
ways  ahead  in  planning  rotations,  anticipating  prob¬ 
able  demands,  etc.  ;  even  then,  his  calculations  some¬ 
times  come  amiss.  But  other  trades  suffer  in  the 
same  way.  Seed  growing  is  one  branch  of  farming. 
One  of  the  great  seed  firms  in  this  city  employs  re¬ 
gularly  about  100  hands,  and  in  the  busy  season, 
double  that  number.  It  also  has  large  quantities  of 
seeds  grown  on  contract.  Its  plans  on  many  varieties 
must  be  made  two  or  three  years  ahead.  The  demand 
doesn’t  always  prove  what  was  expected,  and  a  glut 
of  those  varieties  results  at  great  loss.  Last  spring, 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  which  were  grown  on 
contract  at  extra  prices,  for  seed,  were  thrown  on  the 
market  and  sold  for  what  they  would  bring.  New 
vegetables,  too,  sometimes  do  not  fulfill  their  earlier 
promise,  and  large  stocks  of  seeds  grown  before  the 
weaknesses  were  developed,  are  a  total  loss.  The 
ordinary  farmer  is  not  the  only  one  who  must  plan 
and  anticipate,  neither  is  he  the  only  one  whose  best 
laid  plans  meet  failure  and  disappointment. 

G 

The  element  of  chance  which  centers  in  all  kinds  of 
insurance  has  been  nearly  determined  by  taking  the 
average  for  many  years,  and  the  companies  can  make 
premium  rates  that  will  nearly  meet  all  losses.  The 
difference  between  stock  and  cooperative  fire  insur¬ 
ance  is  that  the  first  is  a  speculation  for  profit,  while 
the  second  is  a  scheme  for  mutual  protection  against 
loss  by  fire — no  fire,  no  loss,  no  cost.  The  growth  of 
these  cooperative  companies  has  been  very  rapid  and 
so  many  of  the  best  risks  have  been  transferred  to 
them  that  the  stock  companies  have  been  compelled 
to  raise  their  rates  to  meet  the  increased  per  cent  of 
loss  from  the  remaining  poor  risks.  More  than 
100,000  property  owners  in  New  York  State  now  be¬ 
long  to  some  one  of  these  companies.  A  combination 
for  an  object  without  seeking  a  profit  is,  essentially, 
a  farmers’  insurance,  and  the  remarkable  growth  is 
proof  of  the  honesty  and  ability  of  those  who  are  often 
derided  as  lacking  in  business  sagacity.  Their  business 
teaches  practical  application  and  frugality.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  officer  will  amass  a  fortune,  or  any 
company  build  a  granite  block  in  New  York  City. 
To  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  belongs  the  honor  of 
building  up  this  “  saving  union  ”  and  the  teaching  of 
the  value  of  organized  groups  of  men  for  mutual 
benefit.  The  number  of  companies  reporting  to  the 
Central  Organization  was  112,  number  of  policies, 


102,641;  amount  insured,  $178,468,131;  amount  of  loss 
and  expense,  $994,851.  Cost  of  insuring  $1,000  for 
three  years,  $6,005.  Saving  for  three  years  on  the 
basis  of  $7.50,  formerly  charged  by  stock  companies, 
$245,977.  This  is  a  nice  little  plum  saved  to  the 
farmers.  This  is  the  average,  some  companies  have 
done  better. 

© 

The  newspapers  report  that  a  farmer  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  arrested  for  selling  hard  cider 
to  his  neighbors.  Excise  Commissioner  Lyman  tells 
us  that  under  the  new  Raines  liquor  law,  fermented 
or  “  hard  ”  cider  is  considered  as  much  a  “  fermented 
liquor  ”  as  beer.  A  special  ruling  covers  this  point, 
as  follows  : 

A  sale  and  delivery  at  one  time  of  any  single  kind  of  liquor  by 
the  barrel,  keg  or  other  package,  if  in  quantity  of  five  wine  gal¬ 
lons  or  more,  is  subject  to  the  United  States  internal  revenue 
law,  and  otherwise  is  as  free  from  taxation  in  this  State  as  the 
sale  of  any  other  commodity.  This  department,  however,  holds 
that  aggregation  of  different  kinds  of  liquor,  in  quantities  of 
less  than  five  wine  gallons,  to  constitute  the  prescribed  quantity 
of  five  wine  gallons,  is  an  infringement  or  evasion  of  the  law,  and 
requires  the  proper  liquor  tax  certificate  to  legalize  the  transac¬ 
tion.  This  law  does  not  affect  sales  of  liquor,  except  those  of 
quantities  less  than  jive  wine  gallons. 

Cider  manufacturers  do  not  require  a  certificate.  Cider  when 
not  fermented,  is  exempt  from  tax;  but  when  the  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation  is  completed  so  that  it  becomes  that  which  is  commonly 
known  as  “  hard  ”  cider,  a  certificate  is  required  for  its  sale  in 
quantity  of  less  than  five  wine  gallons. 

Vinegar  is  exempt  from  tax. 

Wine  requires  a  certificate  for  its  sale  in  quantity  of  less  than 
five  wine  gallons. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  selling  of  less  than  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  “  hard  ”  cider  to  one  person  without  a  certifi¬ 
cate  or  license  from  the  State,  is  really  a  violation  of 
the  law.  We  do  not  understand  just  where  the  line 
is  drawn  between  “sweet ’’cider  and  the  “hard” 
article,  and  we  should  think  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  just  when  cider  selling  is  illegal.  The  Raines 
law  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  most  New  York 
State  farmers.  The  law  evidently  gives  better  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  country  than  in  the  large  cities,  as  it 
brings  a  large  income  to  county  treasuries. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Mother-in-law  and  wife  and  I  walking  from  church  together, 
Eager  for  shelter  safe  at  home— out  of  the  rainy  weather  ! 

I  could  run  in  my  younger  days,  wife  has  a  walk  that’s  speedy. 
Mother-in-law  has  flesh  to  spare— breath  may  be  classed  as  needy. 
I’d  get  home  at  a  sudden  spurt— wife  would  be  close  behind  me, 
Mother-in-law  would  fall  behind— that  is  the  way  you  find  me, 
Chopping  steps  till  I  almost  limp  here  in  the  rainy  weather, 
Family  ties  were  tied  to  stay  so  we  walk  on  together. 

Long  may  mother-in-law  remain,  setting  our  Sunday  pacing. 

But,  young  man,  here’s  a  thought  for  you— now  as  your  life  you’re 
tracing, 

That  is  ever  the  way  through  life— when  from  our  bonds  we’d 
grow,  sir, 

Surely  we  find  the  pace  is  set  just  by  the  part  that’s  slow,  sir. 

Mind  and  muscle  may  both  be  strong— eager  for  deeds  of  daring, 
But,  if  the  heart  in  cowardice  shrinks  from  an  honest  sharing, 
Mind  and  muscle  must  clip  their  steps  down  to  the  heart’s  dull 
beating, 

Chained  to  Coward  they  lag  behind  while  their  best  years  are 
fleeting. 

Mind  and  muscle  and  heart  and  soul— if  you’d  get  home,  remember, 
Your  pace-maker  will  ever  be  only  your  slowest  member. 

Let  the  hen  “fill  her  bill.” 

“  Cold  storage” — eating  ice  cream. 

Make  life  a  bore  for  the  peach  borer. 

What  is  the  death  rate  among  your  good  resolutions  ? 

Shall  we  clip  the  horse?  Read  the  answer  on  page  811. 

Death  sometimes  uses  a  swill  bucket  for  a  door  knocker. 

Get  good  varieties  !  Don’t  use  the  small  fry  among  small 
fruits. 

Very  well,  sir,  we  will  take  our  Christmas  present  in  the  form 
of  a  new  subscrixition. 

The  Crimson  clover  is  having  a  glorious  time  this  fall.  It  covers 
the  ground  completely. 

Wanted  !  A  first-class  early  potato  that  will  get  up  a  week 
earlier  than  Early  Ohio  1 

It  is  against  the  law  in  New  York  State  to  sell  a  glass  of  “hard” 
cider.  Don’t  sell  any  to  yourself. 

Second-croi*  clover  would  seem  to  be  bad  food  for  pugnacious 
animals.  It  has  too  much  row  in. 

Don’t  wait  for  a  course  in  typhoid  fever  in  order  to  educate 
yourself  away  from  that  bad  drain. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  never  had  cause  to  blush  because  it  sent  out  the 
Rural  Blush  potatoes  to  its  readers. 

The  waste  of  paper  mills  has  little  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Use  it 
as  an  absorbent  or  bedding,  if  at  all. 

A  sensible  article  on  the  developing  of  a  dairy  cow — page  810. 
Don’t  forget  to  give  your  cow  enough  to  eat. 

Is  there  any  place  like  home  ?  Your  home  we  mean.  If  there 
is,  don’t  run  to  the  other  places,  but  put  your  home  ahead. 

Apples  and  pears  have  “  scalded  ”in  cold  storage  this  year.  No 
one  seems  to  know  what  causes  this  growth.  It  is,  probably,  a 
chemical  change  due  to  close  and  musty  quarters. 

You  don’t  “  jail”  the  setting  hen  to  punish  her,  but  to  cure  her. 
You  kill  the  surplus  rooster  and  the  scrub,  not  for  punishment, 
but  to  protect  yourself  against  loss.  Prisons  should  not  be  for 
punishment,  but  for  society’s  protection. 

An  English  farmer  writes  to  his  agricultural  paper,  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  “The  Three  S’s,”  viz.,  Short-horn  cattle,  Shire  horses  and 
Shropshire  sheep.  This  combination  of  live  stock,  he  claims, 
suits  his  farm  better  than  any  other.  There  are  too  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  keep  “Three  S’s”  of  the  wrong  kind,  viz.,  Scrubs  of  all 
sorts. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD. 

How  much  should  a  good  cauliflower  weigh  ?  A 
commission  merchant  showed  one  which  weighed, 
trimmed  ready  for  market,  nine  pounds.  He  thought 
it  a  heavy  weight.  It  was  a  beauty,  but  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  smaller  ones  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  general  trade. 

X  %  X 

“Whatever  you  do,  don’t  tell  any  one  to  ship  me 
any  apples,”  was  the  plaint  of  one  commission  dealer. 
The  docks  and  stores  have  been  nearly  swamped  with 
them,  and  prices  have  ruled  low  because  of  the  large 
quantity.  Cold  weather  is  likely  to  come  at  any  time, 
too,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  them  as  soon 
as  possible  in  some  way.  People  should  eat  more 
apples. 

X  X  X 

In  the  Philadelphia  market,  Monday  is  “potato 
day,”  and  shippers  tell  me  that  so  well  is  this  under¬ 
stood,  that  buyers  flock  in  on  that  day,  and  a  little 
higher  price  is  usually  obtained — only  a  cent  or  so 
per  bushel,  perhaps,  but  enough  to  make  it  an  object 
to  be  around  when  the  buyers  are  looking  for  goods. 
It  always  pays  to  be  ready  when  customers  are  ready 
to  buy. 

X  X  X 

Have  you  noticed  how  very  gradually  the  price  of 
butter  has  been  advancing  during  recent  weeks  ? 
That  is  a  good,  healthy  way  for  the  market  to  work  ; 
much  better  than  the  extreme  and  sudden  changes 
we  sometimes  see.  The  moderate  supply  is  given  as 
the  cause  of  the  advance,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a 
scarcity  of  the  best  grades,  both  of  creamery  and 
dairy  butter.  The  export  demand  is  moderate. 

t  X  X 

Interest  in  the  foreign  apple  market  seems  to  be 
well  sustained.  The  British  markets  have  improved, 
and  higher  prices  have  ruled.  Baldwins  and  the  best 
red  varieties  are  the  most  in  demand.  Shipments  will 
be  lighter  from  now  on,  as  the  steamers  have  curtailed 
the  space  usually  occupied  by  apple  exports,  hence 
prices  are  likely  to  keep  up.  There  will  be  a  good 
demand  for  apples  for  the  Christmas  market.  Only 
the  choicest  fruit,  sorted  and  packed  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  shape,  should  be  sent.  Prices  received  last  week 
are  reported  to  have  netted  from  something  over  $1 
to  upwards  of  $1.70  per  barrel,  Some  recommend 
half  barrels  for  packages.  The  total  arrivals  in  Liver¬ 
pool  up  to  November  19,  were  784,882  barrels  against 
128,283  barrels  last  year.  It  costs  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $1  a  barrel  to  ship  to  the  English  markets. 

X  X  X 

The  most  prominent  market  feature  during  the  past 
week,  has  been  the  poultry.  The  weather,  on  the 
whole,  was  favorable,  though  it  became  too  warm  at 
the  last  end  of  the  ante-Thanksgiving  market.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  big  difference  the  weather  makes. 
Not  only  does  cold,  clear  weather  insure  better  con¬ 
dition  of  dressed  poultry,  but  the  receivers  feel  more 
confident,  and  are  less  anxious  to  force  sales.  But 
let  the  weather  turn  warm  and  moist,  and  immediately 
efforts  are  made  to  crowd  the  poultry  on  the  market, 
and  prices  are  often  sacrificed  to  accomplish  this.  So 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  will 
affect  the  returns.  The  supply  of  turkeys  was  limited, 
and  those  of  good  quality  and  condition  sold  for  ex¬ 
cellent  prices.  Choice  ducks  were  not  received  so 
largely  as  had  been  expected,  hence  sold  well.  Fowls 
and  chickens  were  sent  in  in  large  quantities,  and 
prices  were  low.  Live  chickens  and  fowls  came  in  so 
freely  from  the  South  and  Southwest  that  the  market 
was  nearly  swamped,  and  prices  went  to  five  cents 
for  the  former  and  seven  cents  for  the  latter.  These 
extreme  low  prices  are  likely  to  check  shipments,  and 
prices  are  likely  to  go  higher.  One  now  sees  many  of 
the  patent  wire  poultry  cars  in  the  freight  yards  j 
they  are  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  methods 
of  transporting  live  poultry.  f.  H.  v. 


THE  COST  OF  NEBRASKA  CORN. 

HOW  IT  COMPARES  WITH  COAL. 

I  send  you  the  following  figures  on  my  corn  crop  of 
1889,  most  of  which  was  used  for  fuel,  because  at  the 
moment  it  was  cheaper  than  coal.  I  do  not  follow 
farming  as  a  business,  but  I  kDow  what  it  costs  when 
I  do  raise  a  crop.  This  piece  of  land  was  used  for 
corn  because  I  could  not  use  it  for  the  purpose  it  was 
intended  when  rented  : 


Plowing  eight  acres  at  $1  per  acre .  $8.00 

Harrowing  at  1214c.  per  acre .  1.00 

Planting  at  25c.  per  acre .  2.00 

One  bushel  seed . 25 

Cultivating  two  times  at  $3 .  6.00 

Kent,  cash,  at  $2  per  acre . . . . .  16.00 

Gathering  520  bushels  at  2c  per  bushel .  10. 40 


Total  cost . $43.65 


This  crop  of  corn,  as  you  will  see,  cost  about  8% 


cents  per  bushel.  The  market  price  then  was  eight 
cents.  For  soft  lump  coal  we  had  to  pay  $7.50  per  ton 
and  haul  it.  The  corn  cost  less  than  $2.50  per  ton, 
and  would  last  nearly  as  long  as  a  ton  of  coal.  I  could 
have  exchanged  it  for  coal  by  paying  for  shelling  and 
hauling  to  market,  which  was  only  2%  miles  away. 
Corn  on  the  cob  makes  an  excellent  fire,  and  is  cleaner 
to  use  in  the  stove  than  coal.  We  had  the  corn,  we 
burned  it,  but  the  outcome  shows  that  it  was  a  very 
foolish  way  to  dispose  of  the  crop.  It  is  true  I  had 
no  money  to  buy  lumber  to  make  a  bin  to  store  it  in, 
but  at  that  time  we  all  had  credit  and  a  good  name 
in  Nebraska.  I  could  have  borrowed  the  money  easy 
enough,  but  farming  was  not  my  business,  and  I 
thought  I  would  dispose  of  the  crop  the  easiest  way, 
and  in  the  way  that  would  benefit  me  most  with  the 
least  trouble  and  expense.  Our  crop  was  a  complete 
failure  in  1890,  and  I  had  to  pay  60  cents  per  bushel 
for  corn  and  50  cents  per  bushel  for  oats  to  feed  the 
team.  It  would  have  been  pretty  nice  to  have  had 
400  bushels  of  corn  to  unload  to  the  “  sufferers  ”  at 
60  cents  per  bushel  before  another  crop  could  be 
raised.  Now  if  we  had  got  a  “  bumper  ”  crop  in  1890, 
our  foresight  would  have  been  all  right. 

On  page  756  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  you  say,  “  We  have 
often  wondered  if  it  is  really  true  that  sound  grain  is 
ever  used  for  fuel.”  In  order  that  you  may  see  for 
yourself  the  quality  of  corn  often  burned  in  the  west, 
I  send  you  two  ears  by  mail,  and  I  expect  it  will  cost 
me  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn  to  pay  the  postage. 
The  sample  is  no  better  than  we  burned.  I  have 
selected  medium-sized  ears,  for  if  I  should  send  the 
largest  and  heaviest  I  could  find,  it  might  cost  me  the 
price  of  two  or  more  bushels.  Think  of  hauling  10 
bushels  of  such  corn  down  town  to  pay  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  one  year. 

I  have  a  little  corn  crop  this  year,  and  as  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  will  give  you  its 
yield  and  cost.  It  may  appear  to  many  that  my 
charges  for  doing  the  work  are  very  low,  but  I  assure 
you  1  could  hire  the  work  done  for  the  amount.  In 
fact,  I  did  hire  a  man  to  come  with  a  planter,  check 
rower  and  team,  and  he  boarded  himself  and  planted 
the  24  acres  for  just  the  amount  charged  for  planting, 
viz.,  20  cents  per  acre  : 


Breaking  stalks  on  24  acres  at  12*4  cents  per  acre . $3.00 

Baking  stalks  and  burning  at  25  cents  per  acre .  6.00 

Plowing  24  acres  at  $1  per  acre . 24.00 

Harrowing  two  times  at  12*4  cents  per  acre .  6.00 

Planting  at  20  cents  per  acre .  4.80 

Three  bushels  seed  at  30  cents  per  bushel .  90 

Cultivating  three  times  at  $2.50  per  day . 22.50 

Gathering  1,120  bushels  at  1*4  cent  per  bushel . 16.80 


Total  cost . . . $84.00 


Thus  you  will  see  that  this  piece  of  corn  cost  not 
quite  7%  cents  per  bushel,  but  we  pay  two-fifths,  or 
448  bushels  of  the  crop  for  rent,  so  that  my  share 
costs  me  nearly  11%  cents  per  bushel.  Corn  is  quoted 
on  our  market  at  12  cents  per  bushel  to-day,  and  in 
spite  of  past  experience,  many  people  will  again  burn 
corn  this  winter.  In  fact,  a  man  living  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  city,  told  me  he  had  already  laid  in  a  supply  of 
corn  for  fuel  at  10  cents  per  bushel,  as  it  was  much 
cheaper  than  buying  coal.  When  a  man  can  get  50 
bushels  of  ears  of  corn  for  $2.50,  it  is  cheaper  than 
any  coal  we  can  buy.  If  people  East  would  come  here 
now,  they  would  see  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn 
piled  on  the  ground  like  stacks  of  straw,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  yet  to  be  gathered.  j.  l.  b. 

Kearney,  Neb. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  ears  sent  were  perfect  specimens  of 
a  deep  yellow  dent  corn,  16  rows,  and  50  kernels  to 
the  row. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Exhibitors  of  Live  Stock  was  held  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  during  Thanksgiving  week. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  a  show  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  though  a  half  dozen  Shetland  ponies  repre¬ 
sented  the  equine  race.  The  entries  were  much 
larger  than  last  year,  and  the  quality  of  the  stock  was 
of  the  best.  Probably  the  cream  of  the  leading 
American  herds  was  here.  The  attendance  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been,  partly,  perhaps,  because  of 
the  prohibitive  admission  fee — 50  cents  during  the 
day  and  $1  at  night.  The  attendance  at  the  initial 
show  last  year  was  light,  and  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  admission — $1  at  all  hours — 
was  too  high.  So  a  concession  was  made  this  year  by 
reducing  the  admission  during  the  day.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  show  it  was  reduced  to  50  cents  during 
the  evening,  when  the  great  mass  of  people,  most  of 
whom  are  lovers  of  fine  stock,  are  at  liberty  to  attend. 
The  horse  show  is  the  only  attraction  of  this  char¬ 
acter  that  will  stand  an  admission  fee  of  $1.  A 
first-class  live  stock  show  in  the  Metropolis  is  most 
desirable,  but  the  management  must  be  on  liberal 
lines  to  insure  its  continuance. 

The  show  was  admirably  managed  in  many  respects. 
The  arrangement  of  exhibits  was  superior  to  that  of 
last  year.  The  premiums  offered  were  liberal.  The 
show  was  managed  by  the  Madison  Square  Garden 


Company.  The  judges  were  experts  on  the  various 
breeds  handled  by  them.  Music  by  an  excellent 
band  added  to  its  charm.  Nowhere  else  could  be  got 
together  cattle  which  represent  so  much  wealth. 
Many  of  the  owners  are  what  are  called  the  Wall 
Street  farmers.  Here  were  the  Guernseys  of  A.  J. 
Cassatt  and  J.  B.  Duke,  the  Normandys  of  Chester  W. 
Chapin,  the  J erseys  of  E.  L.  Clarkson,  the  Holsteins 
of  A.  A.  Cortelyou,  and  the  Simmenthals  and  Nor¬ 
mandys  of  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  who  is  said  to  feed  his 
cattle  on  sugar — indirectly,  probably.  Among  the 
sheep,  too,  wealthy  owners  are  represented  by  Wm. 
Rockefeller,  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  G.  Howard  Davison, 
Rutherford  Stuyvesant,  Miss  Iselin,  and  others,  and 
hogs  by  Wills  A.  Seward.  It  isn’t  likely  that  these 
farmers  realize  large  returns  from  their  investment, 
but  they  are  doing  the  live  stock  industry  of  the 
country  a  great  service. 

The  Simmenthals,  both  purebred  and  Jersey  crosses, 
attracted  much  attention.  These  are  strong,  hardy¬ 
looking  animals,  as  are  the  Normandys.  Several 
calves  from  the  crosses  of  each  of  these  breeds  on  Jer¬ 
seys  were  shown,  but  as  they  are  not  yet  six  months 
old,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  they  will  develop. 

The  beef  breeds  were  well  represented  by  the  Short¬ 
horns,  Herefords,  and  Aberdeen- Angus  in  about  equal 
numbers.  These  were  almost  entirely  from  the  West, 
some  from  as  far  away  as  Iowa.  The  breeders  of 
these  animals  seemed  well  pleased  with  their  experi¬ 
ence  here,  as  these  shows  have  helped  them  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  stock  to  eastern  butchers,  and  sales  have 
been  made  at  prices  that  are  far  ahead  of  those  they 
received  at  Chicago.  Sales  are  what  tell  the  story 
with  these  men.  Many  special  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  animals  in  these  and  other  breeds,  by  the 
breeders’  associations  of  the  different  breeds. 

The  dairy  breeds  were  well  represented  by  the 
Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Holstein-Friesians,  and  Ayrshires, 
the  last  two  breeds  coming  out  in  large  numbers,  the 
Holsteins  leading  all  others  in  number  of  entries. 
Farmer  Morton  didn’t  send  his  Guernseys. 

The  sheep  were  about  all  of  the  mutton  breeds, 
Shropshires,  South  Downs,  Oxford  Downs,  Hampshire 
Downs,  Cotswolds  and  Dorsets,  the  first  leading  in 
point  of  numbers.  There  were  some  Lincolns  and 
Leicesters,  some  half  dozen  French  Merinos,  and  quite 
a  showing  of  grades  and  crosses  between  the  different 
breeds.  The  fad  of  coloring  exhibition  sheep  is  not 
a  pleasant  one  for  those  who  wish  to  see  things  as  they 
are.  Exhibitions  of  driving  and  penning  sheep  by  dogs 
were  given,  one  of  which  was  stopped  by  the  S.  P.  C. 
A.  Some  of  the  sheep  shown  were  immense  animals, 
fit  only  for  exhibition  purposes. 

There  were  not  so  many  hogs  as  sheep,  but  they 
were  a  weighty  lot.  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas 
represented  the  blacks,  Duroc-Jerseys  the  reds,  and 
Small  Yorkshires  the  whites.  Some  of  them  were  so 
fat  that  their  eyes  were  almost  hidden,  and  their  shape 
was  entirely  changed.  One  monster  was  said  to  weigh 
over  800  pounds.  As  examples  of  what  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  feeding,  they  were  great  successes. 

There  was  an  exhibit  of  butter  comprising  about  a 
score  of  entries.  Some  of  it  was  entered  by  cream¬ 
eries,  but  most  was  by  private  individuals,  some  of 
whom  have  a  fancy  butter  trade.  In  one  corner, 
samples  of  milk  from  Normandy  cattle  were  being 
given  away  to  introduce  it  to  the  public. 

There  was  talk  before  the  show  of  a  trial  test  be¬ 
tween  the  different  makes  of  separators  ;  but  none  of 
them  seemed  anxious  to  engage  in  such  a  contest,  as 
they  evidently  realize  that  single  tests  prove  nothing. 
The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company,  The  De  Laval 
Company  and  D.  H.  Burrill,  who  is  just  bringing  out 
a  new  make  of  separator,  each  had  exhibits.  The 
De  Laval  people  have  a  small  separator  with  a  capa¬ 
city  of  175  pounds  per  hour  intended  for  from  one  to 
five  cows. 

Incubators,  brooders,  and  all  conceivable  kinds  of 
poultry  appliances  were  shown  by  the  Excelsior  Wire 
and  Poultry  Supply  Company,  and  the  Pineland  In¬ 
cubator  Company  had  samples  of  their  goods.  No 
poultry  was  shown  this  year.  f.  h.  y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Ip  you  don’t  feel  that  you  cau  make  your  wife  or  daughter  or 
sister  or  best  girl  a  present  of  a  piano  or  a  gold  watch,  just  order 
her  a  subscription  for  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  when  you  renew 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Both  will  cost  you  only  $1.90,  and  with  each 
monthly  visit  your  kindly  remembrance  will  be  reflected  in  her 
gratitude. 

We  have  so  often  referred  to  the  discussions  as  to  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  grinding  grain  at  home  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  repeat 
them  here,  but  wish  to  say,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  economy 
in  home  grinding  with  the  right  kind  of  a  mill.  We  also  think 
that  the  O.  S.  Kelly  Company,  Springfield,  O.,  makes  one  of  the 
mills  that  are  the  right  kind.  This  firm  makes  mills  in  several 
sizes,  and  fully  guarantees  all. 

A.  B.  Farquhak,  a  manufacturer  of  traction  engines,  has 
written  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  there  are  some  things  that  they  will  not 
do  and  are  not  intended  for.  That  is  one  of  the  good  things  about 
this  house,  they  will  tell  you  what  their  goods  will  not  do  as  well 
as  what  they  will  do,  and  you  can  depend  pretty  safely  on  both. 
They  also  make  saw  mills  and  other  farm  implements.  If  you 
need  their  catalogue,  send  to  A.  B  Farquhar,  York,  Pa. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

DECIDED  convenience  in  sickness 
is  a  bed-tray  for  serving  meals, 
forming  a  bandy  substitute  for  a  regular 
invalid’s  table,  which  is  often  quite  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  is  a  board,  two  feet  six 
inches  long  and  18  inches  wide,  one  side 
slightly  hollowed  out,  the  other  side 
and  ends  straight.  On  the  under  side, 
a  leg  is  screwed  at  each  corner,  about  12 
inches  being  a  good  height.  When  one 
is  sitting  up  in  bed,  this  tray  may  be 
placed  across  the  knees  with  perfect  com¬ 
fort,  and  without  any  danger  of  upset¬ 
ting.  It  may  be  made  by  the  home  car¬ 
penter,  and  prettily  painted  with  enamel 
paint,  would  form  a  very  useful  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  for  an  invalid  friend. 

* 

Several  of  our  readers  express  de¬ 
cided  disapprobation  of  that  “Biography 
of  a  Bedbug”  as  a  feature  of  the  W Oman’s 
Department.  Says  one,  “  We  always  ex¬ 
pect  something  dainty  and  nice  in  that 
department,  and  to  think  that  it  should 
have  been  so  invaded  was  too  bad.  I 
hereby  move  that  Mr.  Slingerland  move 
his  ‘bugology’  into  another  pew  1”  That 
biography  was  smuggled  into  the 
Woman’s  Page  during  a  brief  period 
when  the  household  editor  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  empty  chair.  The  new  in¬ 
cumbent  assures  her  readers  that  if  Mr. 
Slingerland’s  cimex  ever  does  acquire 
wings,  as  he  suggests,  she  will  see  that 
the  invader  is  compelled  to  fly  into  an¬ 
other  department  of  the  paper. 

* 

The  first  convention  of  Jewish  women 
to  be  held  in  this  country  opened  in 
New  York,  November  15.  It  is  called 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Congress  of 
Women  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893.  In  different  parts  of  the  country, 
there  are  now  nearly  50  sections  in  ex¬ 
istence,  with  a  total  membership  of 
more  than  3,000.  The  stated  purposes 
of  the  Council  are  “  to  bring  about 
closer  relations  among  Jewish  women  ; 
to  furnish  by  an  organic  union  a  medium 
of  communication  and  a  means  of  proie- 
cuting  work  of  common  interest ;  to 
further  united  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Judaism  by  supplying  means  of  study, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  social  re¬ 
form  by  application  of  the  best  philan¬ 
thropic  thought.”  Jewish  women  are 
well-known  for  their  earnest  and  far- 
reaching  philanthropic  work,  and  this 
convention  shows  that  they  are  fully 
abreast  of  their  sisters  of  differing  faiths 
in  modern  intellectual  activity. 


THE  NOONDAY  REST. 

MONG  the  helpful  institutions  that 
owe  their  birth  to  the  club  idea 
among  women  are  the  noonday  rests  or 
lunch  clubs,  now  in  operation  in  most  of 
the  larger  cities.  Chicago  has  a  number 
of  these  organizations,  one  of  the  best 
known  being  the  Greek  Letter  Club  and 
its  branches,  Alpha,  Beta,  and  so  on. 
These  must  not  be  regarded  as  charit¬ 
able  institutions.  They  are  self-support¬ 
ing  conveniences  for  the  benefit  of  self- 
supporting  women,  and  the  charity  idea 
is  entirely  lacking. 

The  main  idea  is  the  same  in  all  these 
clubs  ;  it  is  the  providing  of  a  whole¬ 
some  lunch,  neatly  served,  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  But  to  this  they  add  social 
and  educational  advantages  of  a  varied 
class  ;  they  seek  to  create  a  home  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  the  many  working  women 
who  must  live  in  boarding  houses,  and 
they  afford  sisterly  help  and  sympathy 
to  the  isolated.  The  club  members  pay 
monthly  dues  (usually  25  cents),  but 
they  may  bring  a  visitor  at  any  time  on 
payment  of  a  five- cent  fee,  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  their  meal.  The  serving 


is  done  on  the  cafeteria  plan- ;  that  is, 
the  guests  select  their  table  and  provide 
themselves  with  knives,  forks  and 
plates  ;  they  are  then  served  by  attend¬ 
ants  at  the  large  table,  where  the  entire 
list  of  viands  is  displayed,  but  there  are 
no  waiters.  They  receive  a  check  for 
their  lunch,  and,  after  finishing,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  remove  their  empty  dishes 
from  the  table  and  place  them  on  a 
dumb  waiter  or  butler’s  tray.  The  food 
is  varied,  excellent  and  well  cooked. 
Prices  charged  are  extremely  moderate  ; 
five  cents  for  meat,  three  cents  for  all 
vegetables,  three  cents  for  tea,  coffee  or 
milk  ;  three  cents  for  pie.  The  bill  of 
fare  always  includes  seasonable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  while  the  portions 
of  meat  served  are  necessarily  smaller 
than  in  ordinary  restaurants,  they  are 
sufficient.  The  moderate  prices  permit 
one  to  select  a  varied  meal  for  a  very 
small  amount ;  from  11  to  15  cents  gives 
one  a  good  meal.  There  is  always  a 
comfortable  sitting-room,  with  books 
and  magazines,  where  the  club  members 
may  rest  if  they  desire  ;  very  often  the 
lunch  hour  is  enlivened  by  excellent 
music,  performed  by  some  friend  who 
gives  her  talent  to  the  club. 

The  educational  advantages  include 
lessons  in  languages,  literature,  Delsarte, 
music,  embroidery  and  art.  The  teachers 
are  always  capable  and  experienced,  and 
the  charge  to  club  members  is  but  10 
cents  a  lesson.  The  lessons  are  usually 
given  in  the  evening,  as  a  rule,  between 
six  and  eight,  and  the  students  may  then 
get  their  evening  meal  at  the  club.  A 
woman  physician  is  in  attendance  cer¬ 
tain  days,  and  her  fees  are  very  moder¬ 
ate.  The  Alpha  Club,  in  addition  to  its 
other  conveniences,  has  dormitories,  so 
that  a  club  member  unexpectedly  be¬ 
lated  may  find  a  place  to  sleep. 

The  purely  material  advantages  of 
these  clubs  become  almost  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  great  good  they 
accomplish  in  other  ways.  They  afford 
sympathetic  companionship  to  many  a 
friendless  girl  ;  they  fortify  her  self- 
respect,  and  teach  her  that  she  is  more 
than  a  mere  working  machine.  The  lone¬ 
liness  of  country  life  is  often  commented 
on — far  worse  is  the  loneliness  of  un¬ 
friended  life  in  a  great  city.  The  con¬ 
tinual  procession  of  strange  and  un¬ 
friendly  faces,  with  a  background  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  gives  one  a  far  keener 
sense  of  isolation  than  an  unchanging 
country  landscape.  To  many  of  the 
girls  the  officers  of  the  club  are  their 
closest  friends,  to  whom  they  go  for 
help  and  sympathy. 

Many  of  the  clubs  assist  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  boarding  places  or  club  homes, 
where  a  sort  of  cooperative  housekeep¬ 
ing  gives  greater  comfort,  with  less  ex¬ 
pense,  than  in  an  ordinary  boarding¬ 
house.  This  plan  is  now  being  tried  by 
a  good  many  of  the  girls  ;  it  enables 
them  to  obtain  better  accommodations 
than  a  boarding-house  supplies,  at  far 
less  cost. 

The  active  management  of  these  clubs 
is  in  the  hands  of  good  women  who  freely 
give  themselves  and  their  labor  for  this 
purpose.  For  example,  the  Silver  Cross 
Club  is  managed  by  the  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters  ;  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  Chicago,  and  while  by 
serving  lunch  they  cover  the  rent  of  the 
rooms,  there  is  no  attempt  to  gain  any 
other  profit.  All  the  attendants  in  charge 
belong  to  the  order,  even  the  neat- 
handed  colored  women  in  the  kitchen 
displaying  the  little  silver  cross.  It  is  a 
pleasant  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
business  life  to  enter  their  big,  airy  lunch 
room,  on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  a  tall 
office  building  ;  to  see  the  little  tables 
with  a  few  flowers  or  bit  of  green,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gaily  chattering  girls,  or  to 
peep  into  the  pretty  sitting-room,  with 


lounges,  rocking  chairs,  book-case  and 
piano.  To  many  a  working  woman,  this 
is  the  only  glimpse  of  home,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  arouses  a  spirit  of  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  among  the  members.  Only  those 
who  have  been  compelled,  day  after  day, 
to  eat  a  tasteless  lunch  with  a  herd  of 
other  hurried  workers,  in  a  crowded 
cafeteria  or  lunch-room,  can  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  blessings  of  a  woman’s  lunch 
club.  _ 

TABLE  NAPKINS. 

HE  subject  of  providing  a  sufficient 
number  of  pretty  table  napkins, 
at  a  small  cost,  is  interesting  both  to  the 
woman  with  a  large  family,  and  also  to 
the  one  who  must,  of  necessity,  count 
the  value  of  each  penny.  The  provident 
housewife  has  learned  that  it  is  far 
cheaper  to  make  her  own  napkins.  She 
chooses  two  materials — linen,  either  the 
very  coarse  woven,  or  else  the  smooth 
such  as  we  use  for  aprons,  and  Indian 
Head  domestic.  The  first  named  mater¬ 
ials  are  used  for  best  napkins  ;  these  are 
ornamented  with  embroidery  or  drawn- 
work  as  taste  and  time  decide.  The  last 
named  material  is  for  napkins  in  con¬ 
stant  use.  This  particular  brand  of 
domestic  is  especially  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  it  is  coarsely,  not  loosely,  woven 
and  resembles  cotton  duck  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  The  usual  price  is  15  cents  a 
yard,  but  in  some  places  it  may  be  found 
at  a  cheaper  price.  Where  one  finds 
remnants  they  may  be  bought  for  a 
mere  song,  yet  answer  the  purpose 
nicely.  One  yard  makes  four  good-sized 
napkins,  and  will  make  six  if  smaller 
sizes  are  preferred. 

As  for  the  ornamental  part,  that  rests 
chiefly  with  the  maker.  A  fringed  edge 
is  preferable  to  a  hem.  After  the  napkin 
is  cut  in  a  square  shape,  measure  from 
the  edge  an  inch,  or  1%,  for  fringe. 
Draw  a  thread  at  this  distance  all  around 
the  napkin.  Then  measure  another  half 
inch  inside  the  drawn  thread  space,  and 
this  is  where  the  drawn-work  begins.  A 
simple  design  is  to  draw  the  thread  in 
three-quarter-inch  wide  stripes  about  an 
inch  apart,  on  all  the  four  sides,  draw¬ 
ing  the  threads  completely  out.  On  one 
side  of  the  napkin,  hemstitch  the  side 
of  each  stripe  nearest  you,  then  turn  the 
napkin  upside  down  and  hemstitch  the 


other  side.  When  you  begin  those  last 
rows  of  hemstitching,  leave  half  the 
threads  in  the  first  bunch  of  stitching, 
take  up  the  last  half  of  the  first  bunch 
and  the  first  half  of  the  second  bunch, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  makes  a 
fence-row  which  is  very  pretty.  The 
open  squares  at  the  corners  may  be  filled 
in  with  a  spider,  or  left  open. 

Another  pretty  style  of  hem-stitching 
is  to  draw  the  threads  so  as  to  form  a 
row  of  squares.  Hem-stitch  these,  let¬ 
ting  the  thread  go  through  the  center  of 
the  square  at  each  stitch.  This  work  is 
very  effective  done  with  red  thread,  as 
the  stitch  shows  more  plainly. 

Many  outline  some  pretty  figure  on 
the  napkin  ;  any  figure  could  be  used, 
and  one  who  has  a  stamping  outfit  needs 
no  suggestions.  The  colored  plates  in 
the  flower  catalogues  may  be  used  very 
nicely.  Mark  over  the  outline  of  the 
flower  on  tracing  paper  laid  above  the 
cloth  ;  when  the  paper  is  removed,  there 
is  the  pattern.  Turkey-red  cotton  is 
well  liked  for  outline  work,  but  all  the 
fast  colors  may  be  found  in  the  linen 
threads ;  and  this  affords  a  pleasing 
variety.  mart  hardy. 


C alliop8I8  and  Narcissus. — I  can  in¬ 
dorse  what  Linda  Wilton  McNeil  said, 
on  page  647,  of  the  calliopsis.  I  had  a 
plant  last  winter,  that  made  my  window 
gay.  In  June,  it  was  set  in  the  flower 
bed,  where  it  bloomed  very  freely  all 
summer.  The  branches  that  broke  off 
were  stuck  in  the  earth,  where  they 
rooted,  and  after  a  time,  bloomed. 

Last  October,  I  took  up  three  thrifty, 
though  belated,  seedling  phlox  plants. 
The  largest  one  soon  began  to  bloom, 
and  kept  right  at  it  all  winter.  At  no 
time  was  the  stalk  without  its  small 
cluster  of  bright  flowers.  The  others 
were  not  so  early,  but  constant  when 
they  began.  These  outdoor  plants  were 
a  very  great  pleasure  to  the  household 
all  winter. 

Why  do  narcissus  buds  dry  up  and  not 
bloom  ?  The  buds  half  open,  then  dry 
and  drop  off.  The  plants  look  very 
thrifty,  and  have  many  buds.  This  has 
happened  for  three  years.  White  Sweet 
narcissus  is  the  variety.  mater. 

[Probably  it  is  owing  to  some  injury 
to  the  roots  or  bulbs. — Eds.] 
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When  Mr.  Beecher  Sold 
Slaves  in  Plymouth  Pul-pit 

The  most  marvelous  scene  ever  witnessed 
in  a  church ,  when  men  and  women 
almost  lost  themselves  in  hysterical  ex¬ 
citement y  and  threw  watches ,  rings 
and  jewels  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  collection  baskets.  Mrs. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  describes 
the  great  event  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Ladies'  Home  Journal , 
while  De  Thulstrup  shows 
the  actual  scene  in  a 
realistic  picture . 

One  Dollar  for  One  Year 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  GARDEN 

Protection  for  Climbing  Roses. 

J.  tV.  G.,  Boston,  Mass. — What  protection  should 
be  given  to  climbing  roses  for  the  winter?  The 
varieties  are  Baltimore  Belle  and  Queen  of  the 
Prairies.  They  have  made  a  growth  of  12  feet  this 
year,  and  I  wish  to  preserve  as  much  of  it  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  were  boarded  up  hast  winter,  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  all  last  year’s  growth  was 
killed  and  had  to  be  cut  off  in  the  spring. 

Ans. — These  varieties  are  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  our  hardiest  climbing  garden 
roses,  and  should  endure  the  winter 
with  little  or  no  protection.  Perhaps 
they  made  too  much  soft  growth  last 
year,  which  was  not  properly  ripened 
when  winter  set  in.  We  should  suggest 
laying  the  canes  down  on  the  ground 
and  covering  with  two  layers  of  sods, 
grass  side  down.  In  the  early  spring, 
remove  a  layer  at  a  time,  when  the  cold 
begins  to  moderate. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums, 

W.  II.  G.,  Newark,  N.  J. — I  want  a  bed  of  chrys¬ 
anthemums  for  outdoor  blooming,  sorts  that  will 
stand  considerable  cold.  What  varieties  should 
I  select  ? 

Ans. — The  hardiest  garden  chrysan¬ 
themums  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese 
and  Pompon  sections,  and,  though  they 
are  smaller  and,  perhaps,  less  showy 
than  the  Japanese,  they  will  not  only 
stand  our  winters,  with  rare  exceptions, 
but  endure  the  cold  of  late  autumn  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  latter.  The  plants  should 
be  left  undisturbed,  with  a  light  mulch 
over  the  crowns.  We  would  recommend 
the  following  Pompons  :  Golden  Fleece, 
yellow  ;  Black  Douglas,  crimson  ;  Fair¬ 
est  of  the  Fair,  blush  ;  Gaillardia,  brown 
and  yellow  ;  Golden  Circle,  golden 
orange ;  La  Fiancee,  white ;  Orange 
Quill,  striped  orange  ;  Bob,  crimson  ; 
Snow  Drop,  white  ;  White  Travenna, 
white. 

Among  the  Chinese,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  Diana,  white  ;  Empress  of  India, 
white  ;  Queen  of  England,  white  ;  King 
of  Crimsons,  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Geo.  Bundle, 
white  ;  Beauty  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  blush; 
Geo.  Glenny,  sulphur  ;  Lady  Selbourne, 
white  ;  Princess,  white,  anemone  ;  Dr. 
Brock,  golden  yellow  ;  Beauty  of  Stoke, 
amber  ;  Baron  Beust,  tawny  chestnut. 

In  the  Japanese  section,  we  often  see 
plants  which  have  done  well  year  after 
year,  protected  by  thorough  mulching  ; 
yet  there  is  always  some  uncertainty 
about  their  endurance.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  select  the  early  blooming 
sorts.  We  may  suggest  among  yellows, 
Firenzi,  Gloriosum,  Rohallion,  Mrs.  J. 
Q.  Whilldin,  Marian  Henderson.  For 
white,  Elaine,  Harvest  Queen,  Soeur 
Melanie,  Jessica,  Ivory.  In  pink,  prob¬ 
ably,  Ivoire  Rose  and  Miss  Agnes  L. 
Dalskov  would  be  good  ;  both  new  varie¬ 
ties,  sports  from  Ivory.  Chrome  red, 
Red  Dragon.  The  big  Japanese  varie¬ 
ties  that  make  such  a  feature  at  our 
shows  are,  in  most  cases,  too  aristocratic 
for  outdoor  culture. 


EX H  IB  /  TION  CHR  YSAN  THE  MU  MS. 

HE  show  reports  each  autumn  give 
us  a  very  good  idea  in  their  list  of 
awards,  of  the  prevailing  standard  in 
type  and  variety.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mayflower,  which  stood  at  the 
head  of  prize-winning  whites  last  year, 
still  holds  that  eminence.  Mrs.  Jerome 
Jones  is  another  white  which  continues 
to  hold  a  good  place.  In  pink,  Viviand- 
Morel  has  held  supremacy  for  three  or 
four  years,  though  Maud  Dean  holds 
good  rank  among  prize  winners.  In 
yellow,  Eugene  Dailledouze  is  always  a 
standard  bloom,  ranking  higher  than 
the  new  introduction  Modesto,  though 
that  variety  receives  high  praise.  Few 
varieties  of  red  are  seen,  but  Fisher’s 
Torch,  of  recent  introduction,  appears 
to  be  displacing  Cullingfordii,  the  stand¬ 
ard  red  for  many  years. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — A&v. 


The  anemone  varieties,  which  include 
many  oddities,  always  attract  much  ad¬ 
miration  from  the  public,  but  they  are 
not  much  grown.  A  recent  prize  collec¬ 
tion  included  Satisfaction,  saffron  yel¬ 
low;  Enterprise,  pale  pink;  Judge  Hoitt, 
light  pink,  fine  ;  W.  W.  Astor,  single 
row  ray  florets,  center  light  yellow  ; 
Garza,  pure  white,  yellow  center  ;  Con¬ 
dor,  magenta.  Another  very  showy 
anemone  variety  is  Rider  Haggard,  light 
pink,  with  quilled  center,  and  ray 
florets  like  a  ribbon  fringe. 

Very  few  Chinese  varieties  are  seen 
at  the  shows,  but  some  winners  among 
them  this  year  were,  Mrs.  Kingston, 
pink  ;  Charles  Curtis,  yellow  ;  Louise 
D.  Black,  saffron  yellow;  Gladys  Spauld¬ 
ing,  white. 

The  hairy  varieties,  which  created 
such  a  sensation  on  first  introduction, 
have  not  held  a  very  high  popularity, 
but  few  plants  being  seen  at  the  shows. 
Of  these,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  the  orig¬ 
inal  hairy  variety  introduced  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  is  rarely  seen,  its  growth  being 
poor  and  spindling.  It  is  displaced  by 
L’Enfant  des  Deux  Mondes,  which  may 
now  be  called  the  best  hairy  white. 
Louis  Boehmer  holds  its  place  as  a  good 
hairy  pink,  in  spite  of  a  livid  bluish 
tinge.  Golden  Hair  is  a  favorite  hairy 
yellow. 

Grafted  plants,  showing  half  a  dozen 
different  colors  or  types  on  a  single 
stem,  always  interest  the  public,  though 
this  grafting  is  not  at  all  a  difficult 
matter.  It  is  much  practiced  in  Japan. 
Another  effective  style  of  exhibition 
plant  is  made  by  twisting  together  two 
or  three  standards  (tree  form)  as  they 
grow.  One  combination  thus  made  was 
the  two  hairy  sorts,  L.  Boehmer,  pink, 
and  L’Enfant  des  Deux  Mondes,  white  ; 
another  was  Mrs.  Gov.  Fifer,  white, 
Hicks  Arnold,  bronze  yellow,  and  Geo. 
W.  Childs,  crimson  lake.  Odd  varieties 
or  combinations  always  prove  an  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  at  a  show.  e.  t.  r. 


Clotiiii.de  Soupert,  during  the  past 
season,  has  again  proved  itself  one  of 
the  best  possible  roses  for  bedding.  It 
has  a  very  neat  habit,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  freely  and  continuously. 
We  have  a  good  report  of  the  Pink  Sou- 
pert,  also. 

Golden  Gate  Rose. — Among  worthy 
roses  not  very  largely  grown  in  the  cut 
flower  trade  is  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
color  is  creamy  flesh  shading  to  salmon, 
a  very  pleasing  and  delicate  shade,  and 
the  blooms  last,  when  cut,  better  than 
any  other  rose  we  know.  It  is  a  free 
bloomer. 

The  Meteor  Rose,  now  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  crimson  variety  grown  for  forcing, 
is  an  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
things  floral.  Some  years  ago,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  florist  purchased  the  entire  stock 
of  The  Puritan,  a  new  white  rose,  from 
its  English  originator,  paying  a  very 
large  sum  for  it.  When  the  English 
rosarian  sent  over  The  Puritan,  he 
“threw  in,”  as  a  bonus,  the  stock  of 
Meteor,  saying  frankly  that,  while  an 
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attractive  flower,  he  did  not  expect  it 
to  possess  any  value  as  a  trade  variety. 
Every  one  took  it  at  the  raiser’s  valua¬ 
tion  until  an  enterprising  florist  discov¬ 
ered  that  all  the  poor  Meteor  needed 
was  a  higher  temperature  than  ordinary 
Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas.  It  is  now  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  that  the  GeneralJ  acque- 
minot  is  very  little  used  as  a  forcing 
rose.  The  magnificent  Puritan,  with 
which  the  Meteor  traveled  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  capacity  of  poor  relation,  has 
proved  worthless  as  a  forcing  rose,  and 
so  subject  to  mildew  that  it  is  of  little 
use  outside  ;  it  is  almost  entirely  dropped 
from  American  cultivation. 


It  will  cost  you  only 

ONE  CENT 

to  send  your  address  on  a  pos 
tal  and  receive  free  by  return 
mail  copy  of  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

clearly  the  leader  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  of  America. 
‘Up  to  date”  in  every  way. 
Helps  make  the  farm  pay.  20 
pages  every  week  in  year.  All 
original  matter  Offers  great 
bargains  with  other  papers. 

address  THE  OHIO  FARMER.  Cleveland,  O. 
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1  An  Elementary  Journal  for  Students  of 

Electricity.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Mechanics. 
Mining.  Architectural  Drawing.  Architecture. 
Plumbing.  Steam  Engineering.  Heating. 
Ventilation.  Civil  Engineering.  Prospecting. 
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“Pearl  top,”  “pearl  glass,” 
“tough  glass,”  “no  smell,” 
and  “best  light,”  are  great 
big  things.  “Macbeth”  in¬ 
cludes  them  all,  if  you  get  the 
chimney  made  for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  an  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Ufppif  I  V  $5,000  yearly,  no  cxpcrlenco  rc- 
IVLLlvLI  quircd,  failure  impossible!  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

N.S.Ware  Co.  It  ox  5iIOII.Boston.MaM 


Wanted— An  Idea  I3n33 

Protect  your  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO..  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prlzo  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 


All  ldndsof  nows-  u,  y  n  U  ■  paper  olipplniB  ana 
sequa  ntano  fl  names.  J/J/  H  Tj*  |  160  a  thousand.  Par- 

tloulan  for  stamp.  NEWS  CLIPPING  CO..  Dopt.  J  It  ,  304  W.  liiSth  8t.,N.Y. 


ROAD  LANDS 

FOR  8 ALE  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  in,  and  call  especla 
attention  to,  the  600,000  acres  of  laud  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  K.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner.  No.  1  Park  Row.  Chicago.  Ill. 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  latest,  surest  and  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine.  TllH  I>lt.  WH  IT  K  II  AT.T.  MIWItlMINli  CO.,  South  JSend,  I  ml. 


GIVEN 


AWAY  I 


We  have  something  here  in  the  way  of  a  picture  that  every  lover  of  art  will 
appreciate.  Of  course,  a  printed  cut  can  give  no  idea  of  the  art  or  beauty  of  a 
picture.  It  gives  only  the  outline.  These  are  companion  pieces  of  Le  Roy’s  latest 
pastels.  They  are  fit  for  any  dining-room  in  the  land,  and  we  would  like  to  send 
both  to  every  Rural  subscriber.  They  are  in  12  colors,  and  produce  a  very  soft 
and  artistic  effect.  They  are  12  x24  inches,  with  oak  frame  2%  inches  wide,  and 
%-inch  oxidized  inside,  and  oxidized  corners.  In  most  places,  we  think  that  these 
pictures  would  sell  for  about  $4  each.  We  do  not  want  to  sell  them  at  all.  We 
want  to  give  away,  at  least,  1,000.  We  will  give  one  to  every  person  who  will  send 


us  five  new  yearly  subscriptions  with  $5.  If  not  satisfied  with  the  picture,  send  it 
back,  and  we  will  pay  you  for  the  time  spent  in  getting  the  subscriptions.  Send 
the  names  all  together  or  one  at  a  time.  When  you  get  one  of  these  hung  up,  you 
will  want  the  other,  and  we  will  want  you  to  have  it.  Who  will  have  the  first  one  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  5 


$50  IN  CASH 

Awaits  some  one  for  less  than  three  weeks’  work 
now.  It  is  due  to  the  largest  club  sent  in  by  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Besides,  if  any  one  miss  this,  he  is  amply 
repaid  for  his  work  in  other  premiums 
and  commissions. 

Have  you  forgotten  this  fine  Elgin 
Watch  that  goes  out  every  Saturday  night 
for  the  largest  club  sent  during  the  week  ? 
Here  is  a  cut  of  it  again.  Last  week  it 
went  for  a  club  of  eight  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  ;  the  week  before  it  went  for  a  club 
of  two.  It  is  plain  that  any  one  could 
earn  it  in  a  few  hours.  Remember,  that 
renewals  count  the  same  as  new  names 
for  these  premiums.  This  is  just  the  time 
now  for  subscription  work.  Can’t  you 
take  a  day  and  look  up  a  club  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER ,  New  York. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"  TEETH  AND  EARS.” 

About  a  year  ago,  I  had  something  to  say  about 
deafness  and  the  “anchylosis”  or  growing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  little  bones  in  the  inner  ear.  I  have 
now  to  relate  what,  to  me,  is  a  singular  and  in- 
terestingfact— showing  as  itdoes  how  intimately 
connected  are  the  j)arts  of  this  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  we  call  the  human  body. 

In  my  younger  days,  people  thought  that  the 
legitimate  ending  for  an  aching  tooth  was  a  hole 
in  the  gum.  In  those  days,  teeth  were  pulled  out 
at  the  least  provocation,  and  it  so  happened  that 
several  of  my  teeth  that  ought  to  be  still  in  my 
service  were  discharged  years  ago.  Good  den¬ 
tists  at  the  present  time  never  pull  a  tooth  unless 
they  can’t  help  it,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  how 
they  can  patch  up  some  old  molar  and  keep  it  at 
work.  My  opinion  is  that,  20  years  from  now, 
sets  of  false  teeth  will  be  almost  unheard  of. 

About  a  month  ago,  my  friend,  Dr.  Blank,  told 
me  that  I  ought  to  have  at  least  four  new  back 
teeth.  I  realized  that  every  time  I  undertook  to 
eat  anything  harder  than  potatoes;  but  where 
were  those  teeth  to  come  from  ?  You  can’t  make 
them  grow— like  a  crop  of  oats— that’s  sure. 
The  doctor  proposed  two  plans;  one  was  to  bore 
a  hole  in  my  jaw  and  graft  in  a  living  tooth. 
That  work  is  actually  being  done,  and  he  agreed 
to  guarantee  it  for,  at  least,  live  years!  The 
other  plan  was  to  take  one  of  my  old  stubs  for  a 
base,  and  to  cement  on  to  it  a  “  bridge”  of  metal 
containing  two  so-called  teeth.  I  chose  the 
latter  plan,  and  he  went  at  it.  After  much  grind¬ 
ing  and  fitting  and  hammering,  the  “bridge”  was 
in  place  and  the  toughest  steak  has  now  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  me. 

But  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole 
thing.  There  was  this  large  piece  of  metal 
soldered  to  my  jaw  within  two  inches  of  my  deaf 
ear.  It  wasn’t  long  before  I  found  that  I  was 
shouting  to  myself.  Whenever  I  started  to  talk, 
whistle  or  sing,  an  entirely  new  and  metallic 
sound  seemed  to  roll  in  upon  my  ear.  I  never  did 
think  that  I  was  so  noisy.  No  use  talking — I 
could  hear  myself  better  than  I  could  before  that 
tooth  was  put  in. 

Now  I  will  freely  say  that  my  own  voice  has  no 
particular  charms  for  me  except  as  an  indication 
that  I  am  to  hear  the  voices  of  others  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  -than  I  now  do.  The  aurist  tells  me  that 
the  metal  tooth  has  certainly  increased  my  ability 
to  hear  my  own  voice.  There  are  a  number  of 
cases  where  deaf  people  have  had  their  upper 
teeth  pulled  out  and  a  new  set  fitted  on  a  metal 
plate  put  in.  This  has  always  increased  or  mag¬ 
nified  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  One  of  the 
best  aids  to  hearing  is  the  audo-fan,  in  which  a 
metal  edge  is  held  against  the  teeth.  The  teeth 
and  the  ears  are  in  close  connection,  and  one  may 
actually  “hear  with  his  teeth.” 

But  what  good  will  it  do  me  to  hear  my  own 
voice  calling  out  like  a  fireman  ?  The  outer  pass¬ 
ages  of  the  ear  are  no  better  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore.  How  would  you  make  your  left  hand  equal 
to  your  right  ?  You  would  make  it  work  and 
practice  by  putting  your  mind  right  on  it  and 
putting  a  part  of  your  will  into  each  finger  joint. 
Now  a  deaf  man  should  try  to  make  himself  hear 
by  jiutting  a  part  of  his  mind  right  into  that 
little  bone  of  the  inner  ear  which  is  tied  up  by  the 
“anchylosis”.  The  increased  ring  and  rumble 
caused  by  that  metal  tooth  close  by  my  ear  is 
exercise  for  it— that’s  just  what  it  is— and  that 
exercise,  in  connection  with  other  treatments,  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  things  about  it.  I  have 
heard  of  a  man  who  was  cured  of  a  slight  deaf¬ 
ness  by  simply  gargling  his  throat !  The  con¬ 
stant  working  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
opened  up  the  little  tubes  that  supply  the  inner 
ear  with  air,  and  exercised  the  ear  itself.  It  would 
not  surprise  me  at  all  if,  in  future  treatment  of 
deafness,  use  is  made  of  metal  plates  in  the 
mouth  to  magnify  sound  and  thus  stimulate  the 
hearing.  I  don’t  advise  deaf  people  to  have  their 
teeth  pulled  out,  but  I  certainly  do  urge  them  to 
adopt  every  rational  device  that  will  make  the 
ears  hear  or  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
throat. 

* 

But  now,  of  course,  you  have  been  impatiently 
waiting  to  see  how  we  can  apply  all  this  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Well,  here  is  one  illustration:  A  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  away  out  in  Illinois  is  a  great  friend  of 


The  R.  N.-Y.  A  noted  cattle  breeder  took  dinner 
at  her  house  recently — but  we  will  now  quote  from 
her  letter: 

“  He  is  a  fine  man,  but  not  much  of  a  reader 
except  of  markets  and  stock.  He  spent  the  day 
with  us  yesterday,  and  I  read  yen  •  p-Ucle,  “  The 
Rope  Walk,”  in  “As  We  Go  tc  i  stss,”  and  I 
wound  up  by  saying,  ‘  Now  Mr.  D  — ,  uive  me  $1 
to  send  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  14  months  to  furnish  one 
of  those  little  rojjes  or  strands,  and  if  you  are 
sorry  for  it  in  three  months,  you  have  your  dollar 
back.’  Out  came  the  dollar  bill  !  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  delighted  with  that  article,  and  said  that 
he  did  not  want  his  money  back;  that  piece  was 
worth  the  dollar.” 

Now  that  was  just  like  the-metal  on  the  tooth. 
That  man  heard  a  new  sound — something,  per¬ 
haps,  that  he  had  not  listened  to  in  a  long  time. 
He  will  continue  to  hear  it  and,  may  be,  there 
will  be  new  music  for  him  as  the  result  of  it. 

And  now,  here  is  what  a  New  Hampshire  man 
did: 

“A  few  days  ago,  a  townsman  called  to  look 
over  my  raspberries.  I  put  in  a  good  word  for 
your  paper,  as  I  always  do.  The  result  was  a 
subscriber  (one  year).”  c.  h.  j. 

Now  you  see  that  townsman  was  stone  deaf  to 
the  merits  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  sight  of  those 
raspberries  made,  his  teeth  ache  for  a  chance  to 
eat  some  of  them.  Our  friend  just  filled  them  up 
with  the  gold  of  “  a  good  word”  and  right  in  an 
instant  the  other  man  heard  the  true  ring  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  “  A  subscriber  1”  What  a  happy  re¬ 
sult  that  was  ! 

And  now  to  top  it  all  off,  here  is  a  note  from  a 
man  far  off  on  his  way  to  the  Island  of  Java.  He 
writes  from  Roumania  and  says  : 

“  I  go  there  to  manage  a  large  oil  company,  but 
feel  that  whex-ever  I  go,  I  must  have  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  read,  otherwise  I  would  feel  lonesome  without 
it.  I  hope  on  my  arrival,  about  December  15, 
that  I  shall  find  The  Rural  waiting  for  me.  I 
think  this  is  the  longest  trip  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  called  on  to  make;  it  will  take  40  to  45  days 
to  reach  its  destination.  Wishing  all  success 
with  your  good  paper.”  neil  Sinclair. 

Now  here  is  an  American — born  and  reared  on 
a  Yankee  farm — who  has  wandered  through 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  seen  many  strange  sights. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  he  forgot  about  Ameri¬ 
can  farming  during  his  long  absence,  but  he 
doesn’t  want  to  do  that.  His  ear  has  lost  the 
sound  of  home  voices,  but  here  he  is  taking  The 
R.  N.-Y.  like  the  deaf  man  with  a  metal  tooth, 
because  it  stimulates  his  mental  hearing  and 
brings  back  old-time  scenes  and  ideas. 

You  see  the  point,  of  course  !  Don’t  you  know 
some  mentally  deaf  man  who  needs  the  metal  of 
a  new  idea  on  his  teeth  ?  We  suggest  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  for  a  metal  tooth.  You  turn  demist  for  a 
short  time  and  let  the  patient  provide  $1  for 
soldering  on  the  tooth  ! 


SECRETARY  MORTON’S  REPORT. 

The  last  report  of  Secretai’y  of  Agriculture  Mor¬ 
ton  is  a  mild  document  compared  with  some  of 
his  previous  publications.  Mr.  Morton  must  be 
credited  with  an  economical  administration  of 
his'department.  The  government  has  given  him 
$11,179,455.45  during  his  term  of  office,  and  of  this 
he  has  saved  $2,066,661.19,  which  is  now  on  hand. 
The  application  of  civil  service  rules  has  helped 
very  much  in  this  economy. 

Mr.  Morton  says  that  a  new  office  is  needed, 
viz.,  a  “  Director  of  Scientific  Work.”  He  says: 

“No  permanent  and  adequate  direction  and 
supervision  is  provided  in  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  department-  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  member  of 
the  President’s  Cabinet,  even  if  a  farmer  and  an 
experienced  executive,  will  necessarily  be  a  tech¬ 
nically  trained  scientific  man.  Even  if  he  should 
be,  he  occupies  the  position  only  four  years,  and 
thus  scarcely  becomes  familiar  with  the  difficult 
and  complex  work  of  the  department  before  he 
leaves  it.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  Because  he 
must  represent  the  Secretary  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  he  must  go  with  the  Administration.” 

The  scientific  work  of  the  department  ought  to 
be  in  charge  of  some  one  who  will  continue  in 
office  from  year  to  year  without  regard  to  any 
change  in  the  national  administration.  Thei’e 
should  be  a  settled  policy  and  a  settled  official. 

Mr.  Morton  also  says  that  the  salaries  of  higher 
officials  ought  to  be  increased.  During  the  past 


year,  the  government  officials  inspected  35,917,479 
live  animals  that  were  offered  for  sale  as  food.  . 
Of  this  number,  89,399  were  condemned.  In  the  j 
same  time,  23,164,858  carcasses  were  inspected,  • 
and  41,003  were  condemned.  This  meat  inspection 
has  proved  a  valuable  help  to  the  trade,  and  Mr. 
Morton  would  increase  and  extend  it. 

Considerable  space  is  given  in  this  report  to 
the  cattle  and  meat  trade  of  Great  Britain.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  consume  every  year 
1,100,100  tons  of  meat,  or  about  100  pounds  for 
each  man,  woman  and  child.  About  75  per  cent 
of  this  mountain  of  meat  is  produced  at  home, 
while  the  rest  comes  from  America,  Australia, 
Argentina  and  Europe.  Vast  quantities  of  frozen 
beef  and  mutton  are  sent  from  South  America  and 
Australia,  but  the  English  much  prefer  to  import 
live  animals  and  slaughter  them.  The  chances 
are  that  the  live  cattle  trade  will  develop,  as  our 
beef  animals  are  superior  to  those  from  any 
other  country  except  Canada.  In  1895,  Great 
Britain  imported  1,421,356  live  animals  to  be 
used  as  food.  Of  hog  products,  about  450,000,000 
pounds  of  ham  and  pork  were  imported  during 
the  same  year.  It  is  said  that  American  bacon 
sells  at  a  low  price  because  it  is  overfat  and  too 
salt  to  suit  the  English  taste. 

American  horses  are  in  growing  demand 
abroad.  There  has  been  a  perceptible  increase 
in  shipments  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Morton 
also  calls  attention  to  the  trade  in  American 
apples,  though  he  tells  nothing  new  about  it. 

Considerable  space  in  the  report  is  given  to 
describing  the  work  done  in  the  various  bureaus 

[Continued  on  next  page.) 


If  you  could  look 
ahead  a  few  months 
and  see  what  was 
coming  from  those 
spells  of  weakness, 
loss  of  appetite, 
wasting  of  flesh 
and  energy  you 
wouldn’t  wait  for 
disease  to  get  a 
grip  on  you.  You 
would  begin  right 
away  to  tone  up 
your  constitution 
with  Dr.  Pierce’s 

LOOKING  A IIEA  D.  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  It  doesn’t  work  miracles ; 
but  it  does  what  other  medicine  can’t  do 
and  what  doctors  say  can’t  be  done — un¬ 
til  they  see  it  done  right  under  their  noses 
— it  cures  consumption. — Not  always  ;  to 
say  that  would  be  an  exaggeration,  but 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  ;  in  advanced 
cases  which  have  been  given  pp  as  hope¬ 
less. 

The  “Discovery  ”  is  not  called  a  con- 
sumption-cure  ;  it  is  a  blood-maker.  It 
gives  energy  to  the  blood-making  organs 
to  create  new  blood,  full  of  healthy  red 
corpuscles.  This  rapid  supply  of  pure, 
rich,  red  blood  drives  out  all  diseases  that 
have  their  roots  in  the  blood  :  Consump¬ 
tion  is  one  of  these ;  scrofula,  malaria, 
eczema,  erysipelas,  catarrh — are  others. 
It  is  absurd  to  doctor  them  separately  as 
lung,  or  skin,  or  head  diseases.  They 
must  be  driven  out  of  the  blood.  You 
can  rely  on  the  “Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  ”  to  do  this  every  time. 

It  is  not  a  patent  medicine.  It  is  the 
perfected  result  of  30  years,  practical  ex¬ 
perience  by  one  of  the  most  skillful  phy¬ 
sicians  and  eminent  medical  authorities 
in  this  country: — Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Chief 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Invalids’  Ho¬ 
tel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce’ a  1008  page  book,  “The  People’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,”  reached  the 
enormous  sale  of  680,000  copies  at  $1.50  each. 
This  enormous  sale  having  paid  him  a  fair  profit 
on  the  great  amount  of  labor  and  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  producing  it,  he  is  now  giving  away 
absolutely  free  500,000  copies,  the  recipient  only 
being  required  to  mail  to  him,  at  the  above  insti¬ 
tution,  21  one-cent  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing  only,  and  the  book  will  be  sent  post-paid. 


(Take  notice  to-day.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again.) 

$150  EREE !  EREE ! 

/  TO 

IN 

COLD  WOMEN. 

Who  can  form  the  greatest  number  of  words  from 
the  letters  in  INDUSTRIOUS  ?  You  can  make  20  or 
more  words,  we  feel  sure,  and  If  yon  do  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  good  reward.  Do  not  use  any  letter  more 
times  than  it  appears  In  the  word.  Use  no  language 
except  English.  Words  spelled  alike,  but  with  differ¬ 
ent  meaning,  can  be  used  but  once.  Use  any  dic¬ 
tionary.  Plurals,  pronouns,  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs, 
prefixes,  suffixes,  adjectives,  proper  nouns  allowed. 
Anything  that  is  a  legitimate  word  will  be  allowed. 
Work  it  out  in  this  manner:  In.  into,  industrious,  no, 
not,  nut.  nuts,  dust,  dusts,  us,  sit,  sits,  etc.  Use  these 
words  in  your  list.  The  publisher  of  Woman’s  Would 
AND  JENNESS  MILLER  MONTHLY  will  pay  $20  00  in 
gold  to  the  person  able  to  make  the  largest  list  ot 
words  from  the  letters  in  word  INDUSTRIOUS;  $i2  00 
for  the  second  largest;  $i0.00  for  the  third;  $8.00  for 
the  fourth;  $5.00  for  the  10  next  largest,  and  $2  00  each 
for  the  25  next  largest  lists.  The  above  rewards  are 
given  free  and  without  consideration  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  attention  to  our  handsome  woman’s 
magazine.  24  pages,  90  long  columns,  finely  illustrated, 
and  all  original  matter,  long  and  short  stories  by  the 
best  authors;  price,  $1.00  per  year.  It  is  necessary  for 
you,  to  enter  the  contest,  to  send  12  two-cent  stamps 
tor  a  three-months’ trial  subscription  with  your  list 
of  words,  and  every  person  sending  the  24  cents  and 
a  list  of  20  words  or  more  is  guaranteed  an  extra 
present  by  return  mail  (in  addition  to  the  magazine), 
o:  a  200-page  book,  ••  Doris’s  Fortune,”  by  Florence 
Warden,  a  love  story  of  intense  interest.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  every  case  or  your  money  refunded. 
Lists  should  be  sent  at  once,  and  not  later  than  Janu¬ 
ary  20.  The  names  and  addresses  of  successful  con¬ 
testants  will  be  printed  in  February  issue,  published 
in  January.  Our  publication  has  been  established 
nine  years.  We  refer  you  to  any  mercantile  agency 
for  our  standing.  Make  your  list  now.  Address 
JAMES  H.  PLUMMKK,  Publisher,  905  Temple  Court 
Building,  New  York  City. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  SI  from  combination  price  given 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors— probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers — six  pages  each 
— every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1  65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Press,  New  York. 

Many  farmers  now  like  a  daily  newspaper,  in 
order  to  be  well  informed  on  news  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  Press  is  one  of  the 
brightest  New  York  Dailies.  It  is  Republican 
in  politics  and  a  strong  advocate  of  protec¬ 
tion.  We  can  send  It  daily,  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
weekly,  both  one  year  for  $3. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  all  the  news,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  in  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages— 84  columns — 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 

Farm  Poultry. 

There  is  no  poultry  paper  published  any¬ 
where  which  takes  the  place  of  Farm  Poultry. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  best  up-to-date,  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  profitable  poultry  raising. 
Edited  by  men  who  practice  what  they  preach, 
and  teach  facts,  not  theories,  about  how  to 
make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Published 
semi-monthly;  price,  $1  per  year.  We  can 
send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.75. 

American  Gardening,  Now  York 

The  Family  Money  Maker.  Worth  $100  a  year, 
and  more,  to  all  who  practice  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  open  or  under  glass. 
Covers  in  plain  language,  the  care  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers.  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  tells  bow  to 
make  Home  Grounds  attractive.  Its  contribu¬ 
tors  are  the  ablest  writers  in  their  respective 
fields  Sample  free.  We  will  send  it  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year 
for$1.80. 
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Secretary  Morton's  Report. 

(CONTINUED.) 

or  departments.  There  have  been  376  publica¬ 
tions  sent  out  during  the  past  year,  aggregating 
6,561,700  copies.  A  law  has  been  passed  limiting 
the  edition  of  any  publication  of  100  pages  to  1,000 
copies  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  Congress. 
The  publishing  business  of  the  Department  cost 
$172,740  last  year. 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  is  opposed  to  the  free 
distribution  of  seeds,  and  makes  some  strong 
arguments  against  the  present  system.  Last 
year’s  seeds  would  have  planted  a  garden  con¬ 
taining  115  square  miles,  or  a  strip  of  land  one 
rod  in  width  and  36,817  miles  long.  This  strip 
would  reach  1%  time  around  ttie  world.  A  pass¬ 
enger  train  running  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per 
hour  would  require  51  days,  3  hours  and  14  min¬ 
utes  to  pass  such  a  strip  of  garden  ! 

The  Secretary  discusses  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations  at  some  length, 
and  makes  some  forcible  suggestions  which  we 
shall  refer  to  at  another  time. 

Of  course,  any  document  from  Secretary  Mor¬ 
ton  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  political  or  social  questions.  This  time  it  is 
the  mortgage  question,  and  the  Secretary  shows 
that,  in  his  opinion,  farmers  are  much  better  off 
than  many  politicians  and  so-called  authorities 
would  have  us  believe.  One  thing  he  says,  and 
we  think  truly,  that  the  Homestead  law,  under 
which  160,000,000  acres  of  land  were  given  away, 
has  brought  a  fierce  competition  to  the  farmers 
who  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their  farms. 

The  Secretary  kept  out  of  “politics”  pretty  well 
until  the  last  sentence  of  his  report.  Here  it  is  : 

“  It  is,  probably,  quite  safe  to  declare  that,  at 
least,  2,000,000  American  workmen,  on  farms  and 
in  factories,  subsist  almost  wholly  upon  employ¬ 
ment  based  upon  foreign  demand  for  American 
commodities.  And  in  this  contest  for  feeding  and 
furnishing  mankind — notwithstanding  the  fierce 
competition  which  it  meets  all  over  the  globe — 
American  agriculture,  manufacture  and  com¬ 
merce  are  steadily  gaining  more  trade,  and  thus 
furnishing  an  enlarged  wages  fund,  on  a  gold 
basis,  out  of  which  some  millions  of  American, 
laborers  and  skilled  artisans  draw  their  yearly 
remuneration,  and  upon  which  they  and  their 
families  largely  depend  for  employment  and  com¬ 
fort.” 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Oaks  Couners,  N.  Y. — In  regard  to  holding  pota¬ 
toes  for  a  higher  price,  nearly  the  whole  crop  is 
put  in  the  cellars  here,  as  the  price  is  from  16  to 
18  cents  per  bushel.  Farmers  are  not  willing  to 
sell  at  that  price.  or.  k.  m. 

Ithaca,  Mich. — While  the  potato  crop  in  this 
section  was  not  a  large  one,  it  was  considerably 
larger  than  was  expected.  I  think  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  portion  of  the  crop  has  been 
sold.  Farmers  here  are  holding  their  crop  for 
want  of  a  market  at  any  price.  They  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  a  large  price,  but  expect  a  better  market  in 
the  spring.  f.  w.  b. 

Muncie,  Ind, — The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  welcomed  and 
a  looked-for  visitor  at  our  home  every  week;  we 
could  not  get  along  without  it  in  our  business. 
Blue  grass  pasture  is  good,  corn  well  in  the  crib; 
a  good  many  farmers  are  through  husking.  Corn 
never  was  better,  and  the  cribs  are  all  too  small; 
rail  pens  are  common  this  fall,  well-filled  and 
more  building.  Prices  so  far,  18  to  20  cents.  Hog 
cholera  is  bad  in  sections  in  Indiana.  w.  a.  h. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. — It  is  my  opinion,  from 
all  that  I  can  learn,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
potato  crop  in  this  county  is  being  held  for 
higher  prices.  The  market  price  this  fall  ranged 
from  22  cents  down  to  18  cents  per  bushel,  and  the 
yield  averaged  about  100  bushels  per  acre.  Some 
fields  rotted  quite  badly.  I  had  one  acre  of  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  and  a  few  Carman  No.  1,  which  yielded 
200  bushels.  The  Carmans  were  a  little  better. 

e.  f.  w. 

Northern  Georgia.— More  wheat  has  been 
sown  in  northern  Georgia,  and  it  has  been  put 
in  in  better  shape,  than  for  many  years.  The  corn 
and  cotton  crops  are  about  all  gathered,  and  they 
are  very  short  at  that.  Peaches  and  apples  very 
poor.  Crimson  clover  did  well  last  winter  and 
spring;  very  little  was  sown  this  fall— too  hot 
and  dry.  Wild  blackberries  were  a  big  crop;  all 
they  cost  any  one  is  just  the  gathering.  This  is  a 
good  lazy  man’s  country.  j.  c.  n. 

Mutton  Sheep  in  Illinois.— In  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  the  number  of  sheep 
reported  assessed  in  1896  in  Illinois,  is  515,816  and 
these  are  valued  at  $410,531,  one-fourth  the  sup¬ 
posed  actual  value.  From  1893,  when  the  sheep 
industry  in  this  State  was  in  reasonably  good 
condition,  to  1896,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  403,869 
sheep  of  the  value  of  $2,177,344.  While  this  great 
decline  in  the  sheep  industry  has  for  a  time 
almost  destroyed  the  raising  of  sheep  for  wool,  it 
has  increased  the  demand  for  good  mutton,  so 
that  this  production  has  been  benefited.  There 
is  a  surety  that  sheep  raising  for  the  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  mutton  will  be  profitable,  and  the  sort  that 
will  bring  the  best  results  can  be  raised  in  small 
flocks  on  the  farm  at  less  cost  and  trouble  than 
any  other  farm  animal.  If  wool  production 
again  become  profitable,  the  farmer  will  have 
two  good  sources  of  income  instead  of  one;  in 
the  meanwhile  having  a  supply  of  the  best  of 
meat  for  family  use.  j.  g.  s. 

Mt.  Vernon,  S.  D.— The  extent  to  which  farm¬ 
ers  here  are  benefited  by  the  rise  in  wheat,  is 
measured  by  the  extent  of  the  rise  in  Chicago, 


For  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by  Cold 
or  use  of  the  voice,  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  ” 
are  exceedingly  beneficial. — Adv. 


Milwaukee  or  Minneapolis;  local  buyers  pay  that 
priceless  the  freight  and  two  cents  a  bushel  com¬ 
mission.  Probably  about  half  the  wheat  raised 
here  is  yet  in  the  farmers’  hands.  The  average 
160-acre  farmer  will  raise  400  bushels  to  sell,  be¬ 
sides  keeping  sufticient  for  flour  and  seed.  His 
taxes  will  be  $20,  and  he  is  likely  to  have  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  about $400  on  his  place,  bearing  9  or  10  per 
cent  interest;  so  if  he  has  not  been  forced  to  sell 
early,  the  increase  in  price  to  date  (15  to  17cents) 
will  pay  his  taxes  and  interest.  These  figures 
will  average  about  right  for  this  part  of  the  State. 

a.  w.  M. 

A  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  Institute.— We  had 
our  first  institute  here  November  13  and  14. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Hess,  of  the  State 
College,  and  your  contributor,  Alva  Agee.  The 
latter  was  well  received,  and  made  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  on  all,  I  think,  as  a  good,  practical,  up-to- 
date  farmer.  The  attendance  was  pretty  slim 
till  the  last  session,  when  the  house  was  pretty 
well  filled;  this  was  our  first  institute  here,  and 
I  think  that  was  one  reason  for  the  slim  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  first  sessions.  Still,  there  are  many 
farmers  around  here  that  don’t  take  the  interest 
in  such  matters  that  they  ought.  Some  farmers 
were  there  that  did  not  know  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  State  College  of  Agriculture;  of 
course,  they  don’t  take  very  many  farm  papers. 

FAYETTE. 
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Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 18  @18)6 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seoonds . 10)6011)6 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @8)6 

Factory,  fancy . 11)6@12 

Factory,  firsts . 10  @10)6 

Factory,  seconds .  8)6®  9 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  8 

Rolls,  fresh . io  @14 

Old  butter .  5  @  8 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 10  @10'4 

White,  fancy . 10'4@10% 

Choice . 9%@10 

Good  to  prime .  9  @  9)6 

Common  to  fair . 7  @8)6 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 10!4@— 

Small,  white,  fancy . 10  @10 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9  @94 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @8)6 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice .  8  @8)4 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7-4®  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5)6@  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)6®  44 

Full  skims .  2)6@  3 


BOGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  27  @  — 
State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  24  @  25 


Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  25  @  26 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good.  .  .  22  @  24 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  23)6®  24 

Western,  fair  to  good .  22  @  23 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  18@  — 

western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  16)4®  17)4 

Western  limed,  choice  .  15  @  )6 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  30  @4  50 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @3  50 


FRUITS — GREEN 

Apples.  Snow,  perbbl . 1  25@2  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl  .  8i@l  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Greening,  per  bbl .  85@1  00 

King,  per  bbl  . l  O0@l  60 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl . i  00@1  25 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . l  00@1  26 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  oer  bbl  50@  76 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  60@6  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  60@5  25 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . l  00@2  50 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  00@1  25 

Grapes,  U’est’n  N.  V..  Niagara,  fancy .  22®  25 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  plain .  16®  18 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara  &  Del.,  inferior..  8®  10 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  basket.  8@  11 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Conco.d.  persmall  basket.  7@  8 

Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1)4@  1)6 

Wine  grapes,  white,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  — @  — 

Wine  grapes,  red,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1)6@  — 

Pears,  Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  25 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  60@4  CO 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl..... . 2  25@2  75 

Swan’s  O-ange,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

KeitTer,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl .  — @  - 

Quinces,  choice  bright,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Seconds,  perbbl . l  oo@l  25 


GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . l  75®I  90 

Small,  per  doz .  75@1  25 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@i  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair.  .  90@1  00 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  75®  80 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  60@  60 

Grouse  Western,  prime.  Der  pair . 1  26@1  40 

Grouse  and  partridges.  Inferior,  per  pair  . . .  26@  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . l  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  15@  25 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 2  50@3  00 

Red  heads,  per  pair . l  60@2  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  40®  85 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  n@  18 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  .  io@  12 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8)6 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  7)* 

8mall,  per  lb .  5  @  g 

Buttermilks .  5  @  g 

Grassers .  4  @  5 


ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
thefastestcuttingandoest  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut- , 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “Why  Ensilago 
Pnys,”serid  for  Ensi¬ 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse- -  - ,,,  — m  ,  , 

e ra*  ciover-hullers,  Fanning  mills.  Fe( 
nulls,  Clrcular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  D 

powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIN  AKU  HARDER,  Oobteeklll,  N. 


Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  6  @  9 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  6)6 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  6)4®  6 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb  .  5  @  5)4 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  4)6 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Maine,  per  sack . 1  oo@i  10 

State,  per  180  lbs .  75®1  12 

Jersey,  per  sack .  .  90®  1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . .  90@1  12 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  60®  80 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  6  @  6)6 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  8)6 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4  ©  4)6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  85 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  — 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  37  @1  75 


Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  ualr .  26  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  12  @  12)6 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Young.  Inferior,  per  lb  .  8  @  10 

Spring  caiokens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  13  @  14 

Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  9  @  11 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  8)6®  — 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  8  @  — 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  8  @  — 

Scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  _ 

Bprlng  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks.  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —  @  _ 

Spring  ds  .-kt  ” -nn.  and  Va.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  du-  v„,  Western,  per  lb .  12  @  13 


Old  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Spring  geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 


Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  26  ©  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  00 

Red,  per  100 . 2  50@3  50 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40@  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  25 

Small,  per  doz .  8@  15 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )6-bbl  box .  75@1  50 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  60S3  00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  25®  50 

Local,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Norfolk,  per  )6-bushel  basket .  75®  1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  00®  69 

Onions.  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  50 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 2  00@2  26 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Orar-ge  County  white,  per  bag  . 1  50@3  50 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 1  26@I  75 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  25@2  60 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl . .  1  25@1  75 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  _ 1  50@2  00 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl.  ..2  00@3  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  62 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40®  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl  .  35®  40 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  76®  1  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket. .  -@  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket....  1  59@2  50 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket . 2  00@2  50 

Florida,  per  bushel  basket . 1  25@2  CO 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbL...  60®  75 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  65 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,052  cans  of  milk, 
185  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  404  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.66  a  can  of  40  quarts. 
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BRADLEY 

stands  preeminent  with  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers,  as  representing  strict 
integrity  and  honest,  square  dealing  during  the  past  thirty-five  years.  We 
would  not,  therefore,  attach  the  name  “Bradley”  to 

“Bradley's  Superior  Meat-Meal,” 

until  we  were  convinced,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  it  was  well  worthy 
ot  the  name,  and  could  be  used  with  great  profit  by  our  farmer  friends. 

It  has  now  been  tested  by  tens  of  thousands  of  Egg  Raisers,  and  they  all,  with 
one  accord,  admit  it’s  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  greatest  egg  producer  sold. 

Read  their  testimony  in  Our  hook,  “  Feeding  for  Eggs.”  A  postal  card  request 
will  bring  you  a  copy  FREE  by  mail. 

$  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston. 

^  AUGUSTA,  CA.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

>*x-  ’’w  '*»£■  ”5*-  ^ 


The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture 

AT  DELAWARE  COLLEGE, 


E Trip  C  o  I Duroc-Jersey  Pigs,  $3;  April 
■  vFl  O  Cl  1 1/  Boars.  $10.  Jersey  Bull  and 


Bull  Calves. 


R.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $1. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS,  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 


will  open  January  6,  1897,  and  continue  to  the  last 
Friday  in  March.  The  course  has  been  improved 
and  enlarged  for  the  coming  winter.  Tuition  free. 

Full  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  Prof.  W.  H.  BISHOP,  Newark,  Del. 


HXRD 
WOOD. 

STEEL 
AXLES. 


Horse  Carts 


NARROW  &  IT2&4 
WIDE  Tires.  Vwheels 
Popular  Prices.  Low 

rates  of  freight  from  our 
works,  Tataiuy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points.  HOBSON  &  CO., 
No.  Si  Stone  St.,  N.  Y. 


BUGGY  WHEELS 
WITH  TIRE  ON. 

Don't  waste  money  repairing  old 
wheels.  Getour prices.  Are  prepared 

to  tire,  box,  point  and  furnish 
axles  for  wheels  of  all  slv.es. 

WILMINCTON  WHEELCO. 

(401  Union  St.)  Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED. 

Farms  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  the 
Dakotas.  C.  L  CLASON  &  CO.,  47  &  48  Merrill 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MEN— POTATOES 


Barrel  or  car  lots. 
Carmans  and  others. 


Karl.v  Thoroughbred”  for  Spring  delivery. 
SMITH’S  STOCK  &  SEED  FARM,  Padelsfords.  N.  V. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  87.,  NEW  YORK. 

More  room  and  a  better  location  enable  us  to  handle 
to  better  advantage,  CHOICE  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 
CHOICE  CUEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

J  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

|  Live  Quail. 

Established  1876. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Rogers’  Farm  Account  Book  t 

dover,  Mass.  Get  it.  Its  use  will  save  you  money. 


Here  it  Goes !  What  ? 

Why.  my  address  and  10  cents  silver  to  J.  R.  WHIT¬ 
NEY  &  CO..  Broadalbin.  N  Y.,  for  their  little  book. 
“FARMING  iN  A  BUSINESS  LIGHT,”  or  “  HOW 
TO  INCREASE  THE  FARM  INCOME.”  Their  large 
special  edltic  ,s  going  like  •’  hot  cakes.”  Their  next 
edition  will  not  be  offered  for  10  cents. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.  Garden! 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  - 

Send  for  our  little  book,  ‘'Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reporia,  Special  References,  Stencils,  eto.,  aU  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  I  nvited. 
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FEED  AND  CARE  OF  A  DAIRY  COW . 

THE  WHOLE  STORY. 

I  aim  to  have  my  heifers  drop  their 
first  calves  at  about  two  years  old.  I 
think  that  this  is  better  than  to  allow 
them  to  run  dry  and  grow  until  three, 
for  they  are  likely  to  develop  too  much 
of  a  beefy  form,  and  we  also  lose  the  use 
of  them  for  a  year. 

If  the  heifer  is  to  drop  her  first  calf  in 
the  fall,  the  work  of  developing  her  is  a 
very  simple  matter  ;  just  give  her  a  good 
pasture  to  run  in,  supplemented  with 
some  forage  crop  as  the  pasture  becomes 
short  towards  fall,  and  she  will  develoj) 
a  good  udder  on  her  own  account,  if  it 
is  in  her  make-up  to  do  so.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  let  her  have  plenty  to  eat,  only 
see  that  her  udder  does  not  become 
swollen  and  hard  before  she  freshens, 
in  which  case  begin  milking  her,  and 
also  bathe  the  udder  in  warm  salt  water 
with  plenty  of  hand  rubbing.  This  will, 
generally,  bring  her  out  all  right  in  a 
few  days. 

If  she  is  to  freshen  in  the  spring,  she 
should  be  well  fed  during  the  previous 
winter.  During  the  fore  part  of  winter, 

I  feed  them  in  addition  to  corn  fodder, 
about  four  quarts  of  bran  daily,  but  this 
should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
quality  of  coarse  fodder,  and  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  heifer.  In  fact,  feed  her 
up  to  the  point  where  you  think  that 
she  is  as  fleshy  as  desirable.  As  she 
nears  the  time  of  dropping  her  calf, 
some  corn  meal  should  be  added,  also  a 
little  linseed  meal  to  keep  her  bowels  in 
proper  condition.  Do  not  by  any  means, 
allow  her  to  become  constipated.  As 
her  udder  begins  to  expand,  spend  a 
short  time  daily  in  gently  pressing  and 
rubbing  it.  This  will  get  the  heifer 
used  to  being  milked,  and  also  help  her 
udder  to  expand.  Spend  as  much  time 
in  this  way  as  you  can  afford  ;  it  will 
not  hurt  her. 

The  first  year,  the  heifer  should  be 
milked  close  up  to  the  time  of  dropping 
her  second  calf.  If  she  is  small,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  allow  her  to  go  18  months 
between  the  first  and  second  calves  ;  but 
milk  her  as  long  as  possible.  Above  all 
things,  don’t  be  afraid  to  feed  her.  Re¬ 
member  that  she  is  growing  as  well  as 
giving  milk,  and  a  heifer  weighing  only 
600  or  700  pounds  will  often  require  as 
much  feed  as  a  mature  cow  weighing 
1,000  pounds.  What  her  ration  should 
consist  of,  depends  largely  upon  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  cow. 

The  knowledge  of  how  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  managed  a  heifer,  may  keep  some 
other  man  from  spoiling  a  grand  cow  in 
the  same  way.  This  man  is  an  old-time 
farmer,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
milking  his  cows  in  the  summer,  and 
when  the  pasture  gave  out,  allowing 
them  to  dry  off  and  be  a  bill  of  expense 
all  winter.  lie  bought  a  Holstein  heifer 
a  year  ago  last  spring,  that  gave  35 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  day.  This  pleased 
him  so  well  that  he  gave  her  some  bran 
to  encourage  her  to  keep  at  it.  The 
heifer  was  encouraged  and  kept  at  it  in 
a  wonderful  manner ;  in  fact,  she  gave 
so  much  milk  that  she  began  to  get  poor. 
Now  the  old  man  thought  a  great  deal 
of  his  heifer,  and  did  not  like  to  have 
her  get  poor,  and  as  he  was  already 
giving  her  as  much  bran  as  he  thought 
she  ought  to  have,  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  must  dry  her  off  to  save 
her  life.  When  his  mind  was  settled  on 
this  point,  he  dried  her  off  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  that  she  would  not  get  any 
thinner.  She  grew  finely  all  winter,  and 
dropped  her  second  calf  last  spring,  but 
gave  milk  out  of  only  two  teats.  “  Ruined 
by  over  feeding  !  ”  In  vain  I  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  “  drying  off  ”  the  heifer 
when  she  wanted  to  give  milk  was  what 
spoiled  her,  and  that  she  might  have 
been  kept  in  good  flesh  by  giving  her  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  corn  meal  with  her 
bran.  He  contemptuously  l-eplied  that 
corn  meal  was  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  to  feed  a  heifer,  and  if  I  had  had 
her,  she  would,  probably,  not  have  had 
any  teats  at  all  left.  Now  I  am  con¬ 


sidered  a  heavy  feeder,  and  I  have  never 
had  but  one  cow  lose  a  teat  in  the  past 
seven  years,  and  this  was  caused  by  an¬ 
other  cow  goring  her  udder. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cow  is  of  a 
rather  beefy  tendency,  do  not  give  her  a 
ration  containing  too  much  fat-forming 
substances  ;  many  good  cows  are  spoiled 
in  this  way,  also.  I  will  give  you  an  ex¬ 
ample  :  Several  years  ago,  a  neighbor 
bought  a  purebred  Jersey  cow  that  gave 
him  40  pounds  of  milk  daily.  She  was 
the  largestand  finest-looking  Jersey  cow 
I  ever  saw,  not  lean  like  most  Jerseys, 
but  a  big,  squarely-built,  robust  animal. 
This  man  was  a  high  feeder,  and  as  he 
kept  but  one  cow,  he  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  good  care  and  corn  meal,  among 
other  things,  upon  his  pet  Jersey.  Rut 
she  did  not  improve  with  this  care.  She 
got  very  fat,  and  shrank  in  her  milk, 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  she  refused 
to  breed,  also.  In  despair,  he  sold  her 
to  a  butcher  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  own  another  Jersey.  I  bought 
this  cow  and  gave  $50  for  her,  too.  I  re¬ 
duced  her  flesh,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  she  presented  me  with  a  fine  calf. 

I  gave  her  a  good  supply  of  bran  and 
middlings,  but  no  fat-producing  foods 
whatever.  She  gave  a  pretty  fair  amount 
of  milk  that  year,  came  in  the  following 
spring,  and  did  better,  and  this  fall, 
took  first  prize  at  the  Chenango  County 
Fair  as  a  dairy  cow. 

I  aim  to  produce  all  the  feed  I  can 
upon  my  farm.  I  lay  my  plans  for  the 
following  year  in  the  fall,  and  begin 
September  1,  by  sowing  a  piece  of  rye, 
enough  to  last  my  cows  about  two  weeks 
in  connection  with  their  pasture.  This 
is  ready  to  feed  about  May  20,  and  is 
followed  by  a  piece  of  wheat  sown  soon 
after  the  rye.  Ry  the  time  the  wheat  is 
gone,  I  begin  to  feed  peas  and  oats 
which  were  sown  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  spring,  and  then  by  some  sown  two 
weeks  later.  After  this  comes  millet 
sown  about  May  25,  and  this  is  followed 
by  later  millet  which  lasts  until  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  when  early  corn  is  ready  to  feed. 
My  cows  are  also  allowed  to  pick  some  of 
the  aftermath  from  the  meadows,  but 
not  to  crop  them  close,  as  I  consider  this 
too  valuable  as  a  milk  producer  to  be 
allowed  to  rot  for  manure.  I  also  raise 
quite  a  quantity  of  fodder  corn  planted 
three  feet  apart  one  way  and  18  inches 
the  other,  which  I  cut  and  put  up  in 
very  large  shocks  for  late  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  feeding.  I  leave  this  out  until  I  feed 
it,  and  it  keeps  very  nicely,  not  molding 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  getting  too  dry. 

I  have  never  built  a  silo,  for,  making 
butter  for  a  private  trade,  I  go  more  on 
quality  than  quantity,  and,  as  the  con- 
denseries  and  shipping  stations  object 
to  ensilage  milk,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
it.  I  i-aise  as  much  corn  and  oats  to 
grind  for  feed  also,  as  I  can,  and  this  is 
pieced  out  with  bran,  middlings  and 
other  mill  feed. 

Each  cow  is  fed  to  what  I  consider  the 
limit  of  profitableness  (until  she  begins 
to  put  on  too  much  flesh),  l-egardless  as 
to  the  quantity,  and  scarcely  two  cows 
are  fed  alike.  They  are  allowed  to  go 
dry  from  one  to  two  months,  and  become 
fresh  at  all  times  of  the  year,  as  my 
trade  requires  it. 

As  to  care  in  winter,  my  cows  are  kept 
in  a  warm  stable,  and  each  cow  has  a 
stall,  and  is  hitched  with  a  common 
web  halter.  She  is  supplied  with  bed 
ding,  and  is  groomed  daily.  The  cows 
are  turned  out  in  the  yard  to  drink  twice 
a  day,  and  the  stable  is  well  aired  when 
they  are  out,  and  is  cleaned  whenever 
we  go  to  the  barn.  I  should  prefer  to 
water  cows  in  the  barn  ;  but  this  is  not 
practical  in  my  case  ;  but  if  I  did  have 
water  constantly  before  my  cows,  they 
should  be  turned  out  of  doors  just  the 
same,  excepting  in  stormy  weather.  I 
will  admit  that  a  cow  will  give  more 
milk  if  kept  in  out  of  the  cold  air  alto¬ 
gether  ;  but  if  not  allowed  to  exercise  or 
inhale  the  pure,  out-door  air  at  all,  I 
think  that  she  will,  eventually,  suffer  in 
health. 


Do  not,  for  a  moment,  think  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  cows  standing  all  humped  up 
outdoors  and  getting  chilled  through.  1 
let  them  go  out  to  drink  and  come  back 
as  soon  as  they  wish.  When  it  is  cold, 
they  will  do  this  immediately  ;  but  on 
warm,  sunshiny  days,  they  will  enjoy  an 
hour  in  the  yard.  I  think  that  if  this 
plan  were  more  generally  followed, 
there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  the  land,  and  more  cows  that 
would  recover  if  already  affected.  My 
own  case  makes  me  think  this  way  about 
the  tuberculosis  scare,  as  I  have  had  a 
little  experience  in  that  line.  My  mother 
died  of  consumption  when  I  was  but  one 
year  old,  and  I  was  allowed  to  nurse  her 
until  six  weeks  before  her  death.  My 
sister,  older  than  myself,  died  of  the 
same  disease  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and 
it  was,  of  course,  thought  to  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  with  me.  Rut  at  the  age 
of  13,  I  was  put  to  work  on  a  farm,  and 
made  to  get  up  at  5  o’clock  in  tbe  morn¬ 
ing  to  help  milk  the  cows,  all  the  year 
’round.  From  a  little,  white  faced,  puny, 
coughing  boy,  I  got  to  be  a  man  that  is 
a  terror  to  a  lazy  farm  hand  when  we 
get  out  in  the  field  together.  If  I  do  not 
die  until  that  foe  of  the  hothouse  plant, 
consumption,  rakes  me  in,  I  expect  to 
live  to  milk  cows  and  read  The  R  N.-Y 
for  many  years  to  come.  J.  GKA.NT  morse 
Madison  County,  N.  Y. 
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Maple  Syrup  | 


that  is  genuine  Maple  Syrup,  is  in  A 
greater  demand  now  than  ever 
before.  The  sugar  maker  who  r 

can  turn  out  a  first-class  article  A 
can  always  find  ::::::::: 

Market  for .  ^ 

Pure  Maple  Syrup  ^ 

How  to  produce  a  high-grade  ^ 

syrup,  with  hints  on  the  best  i 

implements  to  use,  is  told  in  our  f 

pamphlet,  which  we  send  free.  A 

Address  :::::::::::::  ^ 


GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

1203  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N. 


H. 


BEST 

COOKER 

made.  Write forfnll 
information. 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 

Kendallville,  Indiana. 


BELLE  CITY 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

AretheMOST  PERFECT 

cutters  made.  They  are 
both  hand  and  power 
and  in  all  standard 
sizes.  Carriers  of 
any  length  can  be 
attached.  For 
running  these 
and  other  farm 
machinery  we 
make  a  full 
line  of  Sweep  and 
Tread  Powers. 

Have  also  hand 
and  barrel  carts, 
ltoot  cutters,  Saw 
frames,  Harrows, 

Cultivators,  etc. 

Send  for  FREE 

catalogue  and  _  _ 

treatise  on  silos  and  ensilage. 

BELLE  CITY  MFC.  CO.  Box 23.  Racine,  W18. 


Tread  power 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 
power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu- 
Llates  the  speed  to  a 
Inicety.  A  success- 
i  ful  power  for  run- 
_ ,  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO  ■  BATA  VI  AS|LLS. 


HEEBNERS’ 


t;^et^horse  power 


With  SPEED  REGULATOR^ 
For  1.  2  and  3  Ilorses.  , 


Catalogue  u  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cut* 

ter  -vith  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Feed 
Mills,  Corn  Shellors,  Drag  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 
lUiFllNER  iV  SO.NS,  huusdalc,  i’u.,  (j.  !S.  A 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 


FEED 

9  GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 


Til  IIS?  AKB  CHEAPEST  Mill  01  EARTH. 

f®*  Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  In  thla  mill.  Made  ©nly  by  tho 

STEVENS  MANUFACTURING  GO.  -  Joliet.  III. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  TVAGOIV.S, 
/VI it? AT  MACHINERY,  WINDMILLS, 

&c.  Trices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


Grinder 

Grinds  Ear  Corn, 
dry  or  damp,  SlielJetl 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oats, 
and  other  Grains.  Does 
not  choke.  Sold  on  a 
guarantee.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Circular. 

STAR  MNFG.  CO ., 

63  to  69  N.  St. 
New  Lexington,  O. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 

Made  In  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  8pringfleld,  O. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


ForCORN  and  COBS, 
.  FEED,  and  TABLE 
MEAL.  Improved  for’96-’97. 
Send  forall  mills  advertised. 
.Jteep  the  best— return  all  others. 

i.W.  STRAUB  8l  CO. 

Phllutla.,  I’m,  ucd  41  S.  Jefferson  SL,  Chicago,  I1L 


Clark’s  Root-Cutter. 

Used  by  all  the  leading 
STOCK  -  RAISERS,  and 
pronounced  to  be  the  Best 

ROOT- GUTTER 

MADE.  Send  for  Special 
Circular. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
WAREHOUSE  :  131  Water  Street.  New  York  City. 

Send  for  Special  Circulars  of  the  TORNADO 
CUTAWAY;  also  book  describing  tools  used  by 
George  M.  Clark  in  the  cultivation  of  grass. 


D'AM’S’^  portable  CORN  GRIBS.; 

v.  Two  styles.  , 
Four  sizes  each, , 

Adam’s  No.  1  Crib, . 

The  best  made. 
Adam’s  No.  2  Crib  1 
for  One  Cent  per  < 
bushel.  Ask  your  i 
dealer  for  them  or  , 
write 

W.J.AOAM, 
Cheap  and  Convenient.  Joliet,  ills. 


A  FEED  MILL  bu£!i  a  GOLD  MINE: 


The  Scientific 

The  best  on  Eartli.  Grinds 

all  grains,  including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
for  all  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC/ CO, 

Springfield,  Ohio, 
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SHALL  WE  CLIP  THE  HORSE? 

WHY  AND  WHEN  ? 

Is  the  custom  of  clipping  horses  on  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  ?  Would  you  clip  a  heavy- 
coated  driving  horse  ?  Would  you  clip  a  draught 
horse  ?  What  time  is  best  to  clip — when  the  win¬ 
ter  hair  is  fully  grown,  or  sooner  ?  Is  a  clipped 
horse  more  or  less  likely  to  “  catch  cold  ”  ?  In 
our  climate  (south  Jersey),  our  horses  sweat  very 
much  when  driven  unclipped,  the  hair  staying 
wet  a  long  time  after  they  are  put  in  the  stable. 
Is  clipping  a  safe  preventive  of  this  ?  a.  a.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Always  Clip  Race  Horses. 

It  is  now  and  always  has  been  our  cus¬ 
tom  to  clip  our  driving  horses.  We  know 
by  actual  experience  that  they  do  much 
better.  Clipping  in  no  way  destroys  an 
animal’s  coat,  and  he  will  come  out  in 
spring  just  as  well.  Heavy-coated  horses 
should,  certainly,  be  clipped  to  avoid 
sweating  and  taking  cold  from  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  groom  them  dry.  Thin-coated 
horses  need  not  be  clipped,  provided  they 
are  properly  cared  for  in  the  stable. 
We  have  often  clipped  our  race  horses 
in  the  fall  before  the  season  was  finished, 
and  have  found  it  a  benefit  to  avoid  their 
taking  cold.  c.  J.  *  h.  hamlin. 

New  York. 

Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring' s  Opinion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  clipping  of  horses 
is  on  the  increase.  I  should  always  clip 
a  heavy-coated  driving  horse,  and  should 
clip  a  draught  horse,  if  he  were  much 
given  to  sweating  at  his  work.  It  is  best 
to  clip  when  the  winter  hair  is  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  grown.  A  clipped  horse  is 
less  likely  to  “  catch  cold  ”  than  an  un¬ 
dipped  one.  Clipping  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  best  remedy  for  the  conditions  stated. 

New  York  City. 

Clip  the  Heavy-Coated  Horse. 

I  think  that  the  custom  of  clipping 
horses  is  on  the  increase  in  this  section  ; 

I  know  that  it  is  among  the  horses  sent 
to  my  farm.  I  would,  by  all  means,  clip 
a  heavy-coated  horse,  as  it  lessens  the 
danger  of  colds  and  the  horse  is  more 
comfortable.  Of  course  when  he  is 
brought  in,  he  should  have  a  warm 
stable  and  be  properly  covered.  When 
the  long  hair  gets  wet  it  will  take  some 
hours  to  dry,  and  the  horse  experiences 
much  discomfort  besides  running  great 
risks.  I  would  advise  the  first  clipping 
the  latter  part  of  October,  and  again  as 
soon  as  the  hair  begins  to  get  a  strong 
growth,  presumably  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  We  clip  a  great  many  driving 
horses  every  fall,  and  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  are  pronounced.  My  neighbor, 
Mr.  Kimball  C.  Atwood,  of  Northland, 
an  enthusiastic  horseman  and  the  owner 
of  a  number  of  very  fast  ones,  clipped  a 
weanling  this  fall,  and  has  given  it  the 
same  treatment  as  another  that  was  not 
clipped — both  the  same  age,  and  sired 
by  the  same  horse.  At  this  writing,  the 
advancement  of  the  clipped  one  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful.  They  are  both  worked 
in  the  kindergarten  every  day.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  long,  wet  hair  on 
the  one  proves  very  exhaustive.  By  all 
means  clip  the  heavy-coated  driving 
horse,  but  be  particular  to  take  the  very 
best  of  care  of  him.  john  b.  lozier. 

New  Jersey. 

A  Veterinarian  Talks. 

The  practice  of  clipping  horses  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  on  the  increase,  both  in  the 
city  and  country.  I  would  clip  a  heavy- 
coated  driving  horse  if  I  were  to  drive 
him  myself,  or  could  be  reasonably  sure 
that  he  would  be  properly  cared  for 
when  driven  by  others.  I  would  not, 
as  a  rule,  advise  clipping  draught  horses. 
Clipping  is  practiced  both  in  the  fall 
and  spring.  Fall  clipping  should  be 
done  before  the  severe  cold  weather 
sets  in,  which  should  be  before  the  win¬ 
ter  coat  is  fully  grown.  This  will  en¬ 
able  the  horse  to  become  somewhat  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  loss  of  his  coat,  and 
thus  be  better  able  to  withstand  the 
cold.  In  this  climate,  November  is 
the  month  for  clipping.  With  warm 
stables  and  a  little  extra  care,  it  can  be 
safely  done  at  any  time. 

Spring  clipping  is  generally  practical 


the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April,  in 
this  climate  ;  earlier  as  you  go  south. 
A  fall-clipped  horse  would  not  require 
to  be  clipped  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
one  that  had  not  been  clipped. 

The  clipped  horse  is  no  more  liable  to 
“catch  cold”  if  properly  cared  for; 
otherwise,  more  so.  In  several  instances 
I  have  observed  that  horses  have  im¬ 
proved  and  been  more  thrifty  after 
clipping.  In  my  opinion,  clipping  coulc 
be  safely  practiced  to  advantage  by 
Q.  A.  M. 

In  general,  the  advantages  of  clipping 
are  the  greater  readiness  with  which 
the  perspiring  horse  will  dry,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  skin  can  be  kep , 
clean  and  healthy.  I  would  advise  clip¬ 
ping  only  in  the  case  of  horses  that  are 
to  be  used  mainly  as  drivers,  and  are  to 
be  returned  to  the  stable  as  soon  as 
through  driving,  or  that  can  be  well 
blanketed  while  standing.  The  clipped 
horse  should  wear  a  light  woolen  or  a 
linen  stable  blanket  continuously  in  the 
stable  during  the  winter,  and  whenever 
left  standing  out-of-doors,  be  covered 
with  a  warmer  woolen  blanket,  even 
though  the  stop  be  only  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
clipped  horse  has  lost  his  winter  coat, 
and  will  chill  very  quickly  if  left  uncov¬ 
ered.  The  clipped  horse  also  requires 
warmer  quarters,  free  from  drafts  of  air. 

Draught  horses,  as  a  rule,  and  others 
that,  from  the  nature  of  their  work  are 
left  standing  around,  or  where  warm, 
comfortable  quarters  cannot  be  pro 
vided,  are  better  not  to  be  clipped. 

New  York.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

“SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FEVERS' 

CAN  IT  BE  PREVENTED  ? 

Is  there  any  real  preventive  for  murrain  or 
acclimation  fever  in  northern  cattle?  Which 
would  be  the  safest  time  in  the  year  to  ship  cattle 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  or  vice  versa  ? 

Keep  the  Cattle  Up. 

The  only  preventive  I  have  ever  found 
for  acclimation  fever  in  northern  cattle 
brought  South,  is  to  keep  them  up  in  the 
barn  lot,  allow  them  to  drink  only  well 
water,  and  make  no  radical  change  in 
their  feed.  Have  plenty  of  shade  for 
comfort,  and  allow  no  ticks  to  get  on 
them.  I  should  prefer  to  bring  young 
cattle,  as  there  is  less  danger  than  with 
older  ones.  If  less  than  a  year  old,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  much  danger 
even  when  no  special  care  is  given  them. 

I  should  prefer  to  bring  tfie  cattle  South 
in  the  winter  months,  though  I  have 
succeeded  with  them  brought  as  late  as 
May,  by  pursuing  the  course  I  have  ad¬ 
vised.  T.  B.  rARKEB. 

North  Carolina. 

Ship  South  in  the  Fall. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  the  fever 
developed  in  this  region  in  cattle  brought 
here  in  the  fall,  and  properly  cared  for 
the  first  winter.  I  deem  it  fair  to  con¬ 
clude  that  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty 
of  exemption  when  so  treated.  1  have 
seen  many  northern  cattle  brought  here, 
and  of  those  brought  and  treated  as 
above,  all  have  done  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  friend  took  a  herd  of  very  fine 
Holstein  cattle  from  Illinois  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
lost  all  of  them  by  this  malady.  I  con¬ 
clude  that  there  is  something  in  the 
growing  vegetation  in  that  region,  which 
causes  it  as  much  as  the  change  of  cli¬ 
mate,  and  that,  if  cattle  are  brought 
south  late  in  the  fall,  fed  on  cured 
provender,  and  sheltered  from  the  cold 
rains  and  bad  weather,  there  is  little 
if  any  danger  ;  at  least,  that  is  my  obser¬ 
vation  here.  The  altitude  of  this  region 
may  have  something  to  do  with  its  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  disease.  I  should  say 
that  the  best  time  to  move  northern 
stock  of  any  kind,  and  especially  cattle 
and  horses,  south,  is  late  in  fall.  Then 
don’t  expect  them,  because  the  weather 
is  mild,  to  stand  out  and  take  it,  with  a 
straw  stack  for  feed,  but  give  them,  at 
least,  a  good  roof  and  plenty  of  hay  as 
fodder;  by  spring,  they  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  acclimated  to  be  reasonably  safe. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  were  taking 
southern  stock  north,  I  should  prefer  the 
early  spring  for  the  change,  or  the  late 
summer,  so  as  to  give  them  a  few  months 
before  either  winter  or  summer  came  on. 
Bast  Tennessee,  e.  l.  giffin. 


The  discomforts  of  Influenza,  the  danger  from 
Grip,  and  kindred  disorders,  can  be  modified  and 
cured— perhaps  altogether  prevented— by  a  prompt 
resort  to  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expecto-ant. 

Rogulate  your  bowels  with  Jayne's  Sanative  Pills  — 
Adp. 


Hors©  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Sat-cut,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Morson 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.' 
TUB  LAWRBNCE-WILLIAM3  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

},5™ek  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouroddress  with  Scstamp  for  1 1  lus. 
Catalog1,  giving  I  till  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Oweiro.  N.  Y. 

n^Ewfdnrs 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  M  FG.  CO., 
DECATUIt,  1  EL. 


Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 


Th*  CONVEX 


DEHORNER 

clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana.Pa. 


JHERE’S  MONEY  IN  IT 

The  poultry  business  pays  when  con- 
1  ducted  under  the  rules  laid  down  in 

lour  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  L 
1CATALOCUE  FOR  1897.  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  colors,  giving  cuts 
and  description  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  fowls.  Plans  for  poultry  houses, 
tested  remedies  and  price  of 
poultry  and  eggs.  Worth  many 
h dollars.  Sent  for  lllc.  stamps  or  silver 
(«(«  post  paid  T  H IE  J .  W .  M I L  L  E  R  C  O . 
™  Box  144,  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Succeeds  where  others  fall — cause  why? 
New  system  of  ventilation;  new  method 
of  generating  moisture;  positive  action 
of  self  regulator.  Made  so  they  cannot  .‘all. 
Catalogue  for  6c.  in  stamps ;  worth  a  #. 
DKS  JIOINKS  I  NC.  CO.,  Box  'JO,  lies  Moines,!*. 


BIG  PERCENTAGE  fro 


LIVE  chicks 
from  fertile  eggs 
is  what  every  poultryman  wants,  and 
this  can  bo  most  surely  secured  with  the 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR.  Proven 
in  our  80  Ps  catalog;  sent  for  1c.  stamps. 
A. F. WILLIAMS,  51  Race  st.BRISTOL.Coun. 


THE  IMPROVED 


III  VICTOR  Incubator 

■***’■  J  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  I 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  lirst-class  Hatcher  [ 
J5  the  nlarket-  (circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  KltTKI,  CO..  quiM'V,  ILI„ 


H ATCH  Chickens, BY ,*«*«-- 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect ,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest-  priced 
tlrst-elass  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL. 
lit  toia'J  S.  6th  -St.  Qalaey. Ilf. 


(A  GOLD  DOLLAR) 

•  is  about  the  actual  worth  of  , 
Jour  new  book  on  Incubation  ‘ 
and  Poultry.  Contains  a  full  ‘ 
and  complete  description  of  < 
r  .u  Reliable  Incubator1 
&  the  Brooder  of  same  name,  i 
together  with  cuts  and  in- , 
structions  forbuild’g  poultry 
,  .  7,  bouses  and  much  of  interest  and  ' 

( Dr  iio  2 nl1? •EPF •  t  ry  m  a  n .  Sent  on  rec’pt  of  10c. 

9 u  i  ^  c?  - 1  l  ls 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD,  MASS,, 
Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  theonly  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running,  dur¬ 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
<>  sizes  for  band  &  power: 
No.  10,  *6.75;  No.  9,  *7.00; 
No.  8.  *0.50;  No.  8.  *16:  No.4, 
$18;  No.  2,  for  power,  *25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


JERSEY 
CATTLE 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  : 


First- Class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 
037  Liberty  St  ,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 
Farm.  Edgeworth,  I’.F.W.&C.  R.R 


GUERNSEYS. 

Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINEOLIFF,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  the  BUTTER  FAT,  by  using  a  Bull 
Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


SIOO  BUYS  BOTH. 

Count  Pietertje  Netherland  21185, 

A  fine  prize-winning  Bull,  sire  by  Duke  Netherland 
and  Pietertje  3d  :  dam  a  noted  row.  Three  years  old 
gentle  and  right  every  wav.  Bred  bv  Henry  Stevens 
&  Son.  Second-I land  DK  (AVAL  Separator  No  2 
good  as  new.  Will  s;  li  separate  at  *65. 

ROBERT  (JILL,  West  Park,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRES 


LARGE 
ENGLISH 

Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  young  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 


Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 

prices  that  will  get  orders. 

FRANK  A.  VAN  NESS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


Pigs,  registered 
and  eligible,  at 


Kogr  l’oland-(  lilims, 

Berkshire's  &  Chester  Whites 
^Choice  Strains;  8-weckPigs; 

Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
■  akin.  Send  your  address  for 
description  and  hard  tin.es 


- .  I’utvsu  U.I1U  II  ft  I  (1  Ul  III  UK 

prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


YOU 

CAN 


MAKE  MONEY 


BY  BUYING 

Poland  -  China 


Pigs  OF  US.  Yours  truly,  for  BUSINESS. 

F.  H.  GATES  *  SONS,  CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE 


-THOROUGHBRED  POLAND- 
CUINAS  —Two  Ifer.1  Boars,  three 


Brood  Sows;  siv  young  Sews  and  Boar  Pigs. 

CU AS.  CARNEY,  Southington,  Com;. 


Duroc-Jcrscys  and  Poultry 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  New  Madison.O 


TRUETYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

onr  r  n  t'lr,,d  1  »  ...  1  ..  n >  .  •  .  , 


At  lowest 

-  — . ——prices 

ever  asked  I  am  the  only  Breeder  with  enough  faith 
in  the  quality  of  his  slock  to  guarantee  to  refund 
money  and  pay  freight  both  vays  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected  G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  i  arm.  West  Chester,  Pa 


Oheshires 


—The  hog  for  early  maturity. 
Rapid  growth, quality oftlesh, 
„  ,  Kind  and  prolific  breeders. 

Selected  stock  of  the  best  strains. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES  FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD 

I  have  now  shipped  459  times  to  men  1  have  sold  to 
before.  Vaiious  ages,  for  sale 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


nhochirAe~Service  bou-s'  sows  bred  and 
VIIC9I1II  69  ready  to  breed :  young  pigs  in  pairs 
not  akin.  W.E  Mandeville,  Brockton,  Tomp.  Co.,N.Y 

FOR  SALE. 

A  few  choice  White  Plymouth  Rock  CockerelB, 
from  Gov.  Morton’s  stock,  at  *2  each;  also, 
“  Mammoth  Bronze”  Turkeys  for  sale. 

J.  G.  CURTIS,  P.  O.  Box  272,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ground  Beef  Sc-aps. 
BhOOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  f?.  J. 


liOWN  LEGHORNS.  S.  C  ,  200  extra  selected,  low 
price.  T.  G.  ASUMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  TRY  OURS.  Only  *1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 

CRUSHED  DYSTER  SHELLS  FOR  POULTRY 

Bono  Meal,  Crushed  Flint.  Caleite,  Granulated  Bone, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  I>A. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

when  hens  aro  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cat  by  the 
Improved  '96 


m ann’S  * 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER /V* 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  O.  O.  D.  or 
Oil  Trial.  Cat’l’i'J'ree  if  you  mu/ft 
name  this  paper.  V 

F.  W.  MAUN  CO..  Milford.  Mass. 


B  HORSES 


•uttering  from  Harness  or  Collar  Calls-Scratches-Cuts-Speed  - 
Cracks-  can  be  worked  every  day  and  at  same  time  ottectually  cured  T 
by  the  use  of  KICK  MORE’S  CALL  CURE.  We  guarantee  such  results,  t 
Equally  good  for  Chap  pod, Cracked  Teats  in  cows  or  external  sores  in  man.  f 
Send  10  cents  for  sample.  Enough  to  cure  one  horse.  Fully  guaranteed,  a 
BiCKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO. -Box  709,  OLD  TOWN  MAINE.? 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMEHT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free.  If  they 
will  forward  6U  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 


HALF  A 
REAM. 


FREE 


A.  G,  ELLIOT  &  CO,,  Paper  Manulasturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

He:  “This  collection  of  stuffed  birds 
is  said  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars/’ 
She  :  “  Is  it  possible  ?  What  are  they 
stuffed  with  ?” — Puck. 

“  I  may  not  be  very  wealthy,  but  I  can 
afford  my  own  carriage  and  pair,”  said 
the  fond  father  as  he  wheeled  his  twins 
along  the  sidewalk  — Yale  Record. 

Mother  :  “Robbie,  didn’t  I  tell  you 
never  to  let  me  see  you  do  that  again  ?” 
Robbie  :  “  Yes’m  ;  but  I  didn’t  know 
you  was  a-lookin’.” — New  York  Press. 

She  :  “Our  wedding  day  seems  to  me 
almost  as  a  dream.”  He:  “It  does  to 
me,  with  one  exception.”  “  What  was 
that?”  “I  distinctly  remember  that 
my  collar  got  loose  behind  and  crawled 
up  my  back  as  I  went  up  the  aisle.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

“  What  do  you  wish,  madame?”  said 
the  election  officer  to  Mrs.  Tenspot. 
“You  have  already  voted  once  to-day  ; 
you  voted  before  noon,  you  know  ?” 
“Oh,  yes,  I  know  that,”  replied  the 
voteress,  “  but  I  want  to  change  my 
ballot.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Mrs  Parvenue  :  “  I’m  going  now, 
mamma.”  Mrs.  Parvenue  (turning  from 
Lord  Sanssous) :  “  Now,  above  all,  Har- 
rietta,  don’t  forget  to  find  out  how  Mrs. 
Topnotch  makes  her  faux  pas.  I  heard 
she  made  one  last  week,  and  we’ll  make 
some  too,  no  matter  how  much  it  costs.” 
— Texas  Siftings. 

“  Has  your  husband  been  stumping 
any  this  fall  ?”  asked  the  candidate 
anxiously.  “  No,  sir;  he  ain't,”  answered 
the  good  woman.  “  He’s  dug  his  potaters 
and  stacked  his  corn,  but  he  ain't  goin’ 
to  stumpin’  till  after  election  ;  the 
stumps  come  out  easier  after  it’s  frozen.” 
— Detroit  Free  Press, 

“  Updike,”  said  Posdick,  who  had 
answered  the  telephone  ring,  “here’s  a 
message  saying  that  your  house  is  burn¬ 
ing  down.”  “  Thank  heavens  !”  replied 
Updike  fervently.  “  What  makes  you 
say  that  ?  Is  it  insured  for  several  times 
its  value  ?”  “  Oh,  no  but  my  wife  has 

cards  out  for  a  pink  tea  to  morrow  after¬ 
noon,  and  now  she  can’t  have  it.” — Judge. 

Mrs.  Hayfork  (who  had  summer 
boarders) :  “  Yes,  Mrs.  Hayseed,  the 
i’grance  of  city  folks  about  country  life 
is  just  amazin’.  Ye  know  I  had  two 
families  from  New  York  last  season.” 
Mrs.  Hayseed  :  “  Yes,  I  see  ’em  galavan- 
tin’  around.”  “  Well,  it’s  an  actual  fact, 
them  people  brought  toothbrushes  with 
’em,  just  as  if  we  were  such  savages  out 
here  as  not  to  have  such  a  simple  thing 
as  a  toothbrush  in  the  house.” — New 
York  Weekly. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  / 


8  nd  this  ad.  and  10c.  ir 
stamps,  and  we  will  mai 
you  lb.  of  any  kind  oi 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bestimported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  2ac.  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  Is  a  special  offer. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse.N.Y 


ECONOMY  TANK  HEATER. 

Can  be  set  in  two  minutes  with¬ 
out  cutting  or  emptying  tank.  The 
10  feet  water  coil  doubles  Its  heat¬ 
ing  power.  Wood,  Coal  or  Cobs 
for  fuel. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  CO., 

I10MER ,  MICH. 

ROSS  BROS.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Agts.  for  the  New  Euglaud  States 


■LIGH T N I NG  WELL  MACH’Y <?i 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIT  T5,  Wm 
GA  SO  LINE  ENGINES  ZWttk/i 


tHE 'AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS. 

AURORA  1 L  L  .  -C  H  lg  AG  (K-  CAL  L AS.T  EX 


The  Charter  Gasoline  Engine 


is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  HI. 


■  ■..y.X  'X  ■  V.  •  V  ■  V  ■  V ■  V  ■  V •  V  ■  V.  •  V.  ^ 1 'N-  'N  , 


Established  1827. 


Comes  Every  Week. 

* 


Ian  Maclaren, 

ONE  OF  THE  EMINENT  CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  1887. 


The  YOUTH  S 

COMPAN 1 0  N 

The  Companion  of  the  Whole  Family. 

Celebrating;  in  1 897  its  seventy-first  birthday,  The  Companion 
offers  its  readers  many  exceptionally  brilliant  features.  The  two 
hemispheres  have  been  explored  in  search  of  attractive  matter. 
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Favorites  of  the  Hour. 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  present  time  the  answer  would  undoubtedly  include  the 
following  delightful  Story-Tellers,  who  have  written  expressly  for  The  Companion  for  1897: 

WINNING  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS.  By  the  Prince  of  Story-Tellers,  Rudyard  Kipling. 
SKETCHES  OF  HIGHLAND  LIFE.  Author  of  “Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,”  Ian  Maclaren. 
A  BOY  IN  MANX  LAND.  By  the  distinguished  Author  of  “  The  Deemster,”  Hall  Caine. 
GLIMPSES  OF  WAR.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,”  Stephen  Crane. 


Four  Absorbing  Serials. 

Bright,  lively,  entertaining  Serial  Stories  have  long  been 
a  strong  feature  of  The  Companion. 


TRACK’S  END. 
THROUGH  THE 


Hayden  Carruth. 
DRAFT  RIOT. 

Anna  Sprague  Packard. 
THE  BREATH  OF  ALLAH.  C.  A.  Stephens. 
OCTAVE’S  MILKING-MACHINE.  Chas.  Adams. 


Entertaining  Articles. 

MY  FIRST  TROUT,  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
EXPERIENCES  WITH  INDIANS.Hon.CarlSchurz. 
FUNNY  DARKIES.  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

SCHOOL  LIFE  IN  FRANCE.  Max  O’Rell. 
A  PASTOR’S  EXPERIENCE.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 
AMONG  THE  IMMIGRANTS.  A.  F.  Sanborn. 


KINDER-SYMPHONIES. 


Gustave  Kobbe. 


Eminent  Contributors  for  1897* 


Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert. 
Hon.  William  L.  Wilson. 
Hon.  Judson  Harmon. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 


Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Hamlin  Garland. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome. 
Lady  Jeune. 

Alice  Longfellow. 


Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 
Madame  Lillian  Nordica. 
W.  Clark  Russell. 


Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
Elizabeth  Bisland. 
Max  O’Rell. 

Frank  R.  Stockton. 
Haroid  Frederic. 


And  more  than  one  hundred  other  eminent  men  and  women. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  CALENDARS  issued  this  year 
will  be  given  to  each  New  Subscriber  to  The  Companion. 

It  is  made  up  of  Four  Charming  Pictures  in  color,  beautifully  executed.  Its  size  is  10  by  24  inches.  The  subjects  are  delightfully 
attractive.  This  Calendar  is  published  exclusively  by  The  Companion  and  could  not  be  sold  in  Art  Stores  for  less  than  One  Dollar. 


12-Color 

Calendar 

FREE. 


52  Weeks  for  $1.75.  Send  for  Full  Prospectus. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS. 

New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  once  with  name 
and  address  and  $1.75  will  receive  : 

FREE— The  Youth’s  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  subscription 
is  received  till  January  1,  1897; 

FREE —Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers; 

FREE  —  The  Companion’s  4-page  Calendar  for  1897,  a  beautifully  colored 
souvenir.  The  most  costly  gift  of  its  kind  The  Companion  has 
ever  offered; 

And  The  Companion  Fifty-two  Weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1898. 
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See 

Special 

Offers. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL 

THE  INTRODUCER  OE  THE  DELAWARE  GRArE. 

Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Public  Services 

Not  long  since,  The  R.  N.-Y.  received  a  notice  of 
the  golden  wedding  of  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  the  veteran 
horticulturist  of  Ohio.  It  is  not  often  that  such  events 
are  recorded,  and  we  take  a  double  pleasure  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  one.  Mr.  Campbell,  through  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Delaware  grape,  has  become  known  to 
fruit  lovers  everywhere.  For  nearly  40  years,  that 
delightful  little  cluster  of  sweetness  has  been  passed 
about  the  land,  until  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  have 
pleasant  thoughts  and  memories  of  the  man  who 
started  it  on  its  rounds.  Few  men  reach  their  80th 
year  with  a  greater  share  of  the  love  and  respect  of 
friends  and  neighbors  than  Mr.  Campbell 
may  show.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  therefore, 
doubly  glad  to  present  an  excellent  picture 
of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  and  services. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell  was  born  in  Cortland- 
ville,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  January  12, 

1817.  His  father,  David  Campbell,  was  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Cortland  Republican,  from  1815 
to  1821.  In  1822,  he  emigrated,  with  his 
family  to  Ohio,  and  commenced  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  at  Sandusky,  named 
the  Sandusky  Clarion,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  in  May,  1822.  At  the  age 
of  about  eight  years,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  learned  the  art  of  type  setting,  and 
much  of  his  time  afterwards  until  his  ma¬ 
jority  was  spent  in  the  printing  office  of 
his  father.  In  1839,  he  became  associated 
with  him  in  the  publication  of  the  paper, 
and  the  Daily  Sanduskian,  together  with 
the  business  of  book-selling,  until  the  year 
1849,  when  he  removed  to  Delaware,  0.,  his 
present  residence,  where  he  engaged  in 
mercantile,  agricultural  and  horticultural 
pursuits.  In  1857,  he  discontinued  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business-,  and  became  interested  in 
propagating  and  disseminating  the  Dela¬ 
ware  grape,  which  was  first  brought  to 
public  notice  from  this  place,  Delaware,  O., 
and  was  named  the  Delaware  by  A.  J. 

Downing. 

Mr.  Campbell  developed,  early  in  life,  a 
decided  taste  and  inclination  for  horticult¬ 
ural  pursuits,  and  before  he  was  16  years 
of  age,  had  his  father’s  garden,  in  San¬ 
dusky,  filled  with  the  choicest  varieties  of 
fruits  then  attainable,  among  which  were, 
probably,  the  first  cultivated  grape  vines 
planted  in  that  lake  shore  region,  which 
afterward  became,  with  the  adjacent  islands 
of  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  most  important 
vineyard  and  fruit-growing  sections  of  the 
country.  The  general  subject  of  fruits  and  fruit¬ 
growing,  has  continued  to  be  an  object  of  special  at¬ 
tention  until  the  present  time. 

Since  1857,  the  improvement  of  some  best  varieties 
of  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits  (grapes  especially), 
through  experiments  in  hybridizing  and  crossing,  has 
occupied  the  time  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  the  following 
from  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Warder,  in  Vineyard  Culture  by 
DuBreuil,  Adapted  to  American  Culture,  in  1857,  will 
show  how  his  work  was  regarded  at  that  time.  At 
page  67,  of  that  work,  Dr.  Warder  says  : 

“  One  of  the  most  reliable  operators  in  this  line  of 
investigation  is  the  careful  experimenter  and  accurate 
observer,  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  O.,  who  is 
satisfied  that  be  has  effected  veritable  crosses  between 
native  varieties,  and  that  he  has,  also,  produced 


hybrids  between  the  foreign  and  American  species. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  communicated  some  of  the  results 
of  his  experiments  in  papers  to  the  Ohio  Pomological 
Society,  and  in  an  article  in  the  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  1862,  page  209. 
In  it  the  subject  of  hybridizing,  cross-breeding  and 
selection  of  the  seedlings  is  pretty  freely  discussed. 
Mr.  Campbell  does  not  give  a  flattering  or  encour¬ 
aging  view  of  this  pursuit,  when  he  says  that  about 
10  years  of  further  care  and  culture  (after  fertilizing 
the  blossoms)  will  be  required  before  determinate  re¬ 
sults  are  reached,  and  that  the  chances  may  be  10,  or, 
perhaps,  100  to  1,  that  the  product  will  be  of  no 
value.  A  good  deal  of  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  a  san¬ 
guine  temperament,  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
hybridizer  to  find  much  encouragement  in  his  pur¬ 


suit.  He  must  be,  emphatically,  one  who  is  willing 
To  labor  and  to  wait.” 

Since  that  time,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  seed¬ 
lings  and  crosses  have  been  produced  of  varied  de¬ 
grees  of  merit — some  of  remarkably  fine  quality — but 
none  of  sufficient  excellence  in  all  respects  to  war¬ 
rant  its  introduction  or  recommendation  as  notably 
superior  to  others  already  in  cultivation.  They  were, 
therefore,  grown  only  to  be  discarded,  until  about 
the  year  1887,  when  a  carefully  conducted  effort  by 
successive  crosses  of  other  varieties,  to  produce  a  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  upon  the  Concord  grape  which 
was  begun  in  1874,  seems  to  have  been  crowned  with 
success  ;  having  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of 
the  Pomological  Division  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  other  high  and  competent 


authorities,  it  has  been  introduced  to  the  public  as 
Campbell’s  Early.  It  is  not  thought  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  it  will  mark  an  epoch  in  American  grape 
growing  as  distinct  and  important  as  that  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Concord  or  Delaware. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  way  of  producing 
new  and  improved  vegetable  products,  were  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1875, 
in  a  voluntary  testimonial,  signed  by  every  member  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  associated  with  the  principal 
horticultural  and  kindred  societies  of  the  country 
since  about  the  year  1850,  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  is  now  the 
vice-president  for  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  oldest  living 
members.  He  has  been,  also,  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  for  the  same 
period,  and  has  been  successively  its  treas¬ 
urer,  secretary,  vice-president  and  presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  been,  also,  a  member  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Society  since  its 
first  organization  as  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Horticultural  Society  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
1882.  He  has  also  attended  nearly  all  the 
great  horticultural  and  industrial  exposi¬ 
tions  :  The  Philadelphia  Centennial  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  in  1876,  where  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  making  the  horticultural  exhibit 
for  Ohio,  of  1,100  plates  of  fruit,  including 
16  varieties  of  new  grapes  of  his  own  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  World’s  Industrial  Cotton 
Exposition  also  at  New  Orleans,  when  he 
had  charge  of  the  fruit  exhibit  of  Ohio,  and 
seedling  grapes.  He  was  also  appointed 
by  President  Hayes,  Additional  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  the  French 
Exposition  Universelle  at  Paris  in  1878, 
whose  report  upon  horticulture  may  be 
found  in  the  official  publication,  Vol.  V, 
pages  243  to  418.  He  is  also  the  recipient 
of  certificates,  testimonials,  bronze  and 
silver  medals  from  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  the  World’s  Industrial  Cotton  Ex¬ 
position  at  New  Orleans,  the  Centennial 
International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  the  French  Exposition  Universelle 
at  Paris  in  1878,  and  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  “  Improving  the 
American  Grape  ”,  Mr.  Campbell  used  the 
following  words.  They  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  patience,  skill  and  faith  x-equired  to 
produce  new  varieties  that  will  really  show 
improved  characteristics : 

“In  my  own  experience,  after  producing 
and  testing  for  many  years  hundreds  of  de¬ 
lightful  grapes,  nearly  all  were  rejected, 
because  they  developed  some  faults  or 
weaknesses  which  rendered  them,  in  my  judgment, 
unworthy  of  recommendation  as  positive  improve¬ 
ments,  substantially  better  in  all  important  respects 
than  others  already  introduced  and  in  cultivation. 
These  first  experiments  were  what  might  be  called 
general,  making  crosses  somewhat  at  random  with 
some  of  the  finer  exotics  and  the  most  popular  natives, 
also  combinations  of  our  best  native  varieties.  The 
result  from  these  efforts,  though  interesting  and  in 
some  instances  apparently  valuable,  were  not  satis¬ 
factory.  They  did  not  come  up  to  my  standard. 

“  Afterward,  my  whole  attention  was  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  fixed  and  definite  improvement  of  some  of 
our  most  popular  favorites,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
type  of  the  Catawba,  without  hard  and  acrid  pulp 
about  the  seeds,  and  ripening  as  early  as  the  Delaware, 
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with  increased  vigor,  health  and  hardiness  of  the  vine; 
or  a  Delaware  grape,  of  larger  size,  borne  upon  a 
strong,  hardy  and  vigorous  vine,  with  heavy,  healthy 
and  mildew-resisting  foliage  ;  or  a  Concord  or  Worden, 
with  firmer  berries  and  finer  flavor,  possessing  better 
shipping  qualities.  If  these,  or  similar  improvements, 
could  be  made  and  demonstrated,  their  value  would 
at  once  be  recognized  by  every  grape  grower  in  the 
land. 

“  It  is,  perhaps,  not  desirable  to  follow  the  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  that  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  one  of 
these  contemplated  improvements  further  than  to  say 
that,  after  about  20  years  working  in  this  direction, 
always  with  a  definite  object  in  mind,  and  a  pre¬ 
determined  combination  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
I  achieved  the  greatest  success  in  my  life,  in  a  really 
improved  Concord  that  satisfied  my  most  exacting  re¬ 
quirements,  after  the  most  careful  observation  and 
rigid  tests  for  the  past  12  years ;  a  variety  having 
every  good  point  of  the  Concord  without  any  of  its 
faults  or  weaknesses.  Far  more  healthy  and  vigorous 
in  growth,  larger  in  bunch  and  berry,  finer  in  flavor 
and  quality,  firmer  in  its  consistence  for  handling  and 
shipping,  earlier  in  ripening  and  later  in  keeping 
cither  on  or  off  the  vine.  From  the  first  year  of  its 
seedling  growth  to  the  present  time,  it  has  positively 
developed  no  fault,  has  never  shown  a  mildewed  leaf 
or  rotten  grape,  and  has  never  been  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  or  any  other  mixture.  That  it  will  always 
remain  so,  even  in  its  native  home,  or  always  be  free 
from  faults  in  other  localities,  I  dare  not  say,  any 
more  than  I  could  declare  that  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
man  who  says  he  has  ‘never  been  sick  in  his  life’ 
would  always  remain  so.  I  think,  however,  that  all 
who  have  grown  many  kinds  of  grape  vines  know  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  varieties  as  to  their 
tendency  to  rot  in  their  fruit,  and  their 
liability  to  mildew  or  blight  in  their  foliage, 
and  from  its  record  to  this  time,  I  have  much 
confidence  that  this  grape  will  prove  and 
remain  at  least  as  healthy  and  successful  in 
all  grape- growing  localities  as  any  of  our 
standard  native  varieties,  for  during  several 
of  the  years  of  its  existence  in  the  same  local¬ 
ity,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  other 
kinds  have  nearly  all  rotted  and  been  affected 
with  mildew  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  while 
it  remained  exempt.” 


In  the  year  1662,  the  Royal  Society  recommended  its 
general  cultivation  as  an  edible  food,  but  it  was  still 
half  a  century  later  that  they  were  grown  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  England. 

In  1725,  they  were  introduced  into  Scotland,  where 
they  were  cultivated  with  much  success,  first  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  afterwards,  about  1760,  when  they  became 
more  plentiful,  in  the  open  fields.  Except  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  quickly  appreci¬ 
ated,  its  introduction  to  the  continent  of  Europe  was 
slow,  owiDg  to  the  marked  prejudice  against  it,  and 
it  is  related  that,  during  a  famine  in  Italy,  a  ship-load 
sent  there  was  allowed  to  waste,  as  the  mere  name  of 
potato  as  food  carried  with  it  such  dread  that  they 
preferred  to  bear  the  horrors  of  starvation  rather  than 
eat  the  potatoes. 

The  Gardeners’  Association  of  Ireland  recognize 
the  year  1897  as  a  tercentenary  of  the  introduction  of 
the  potato  into  Ireland,  and  they  will  celebrate  it  in 
an  appropriate  way.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  about  this  celebration  will  be  a  collection  of 
varieties  of  potatoes.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  varieties.  The  chances  are  that  the  tubers  he 
took  to  Ireland  were  very  poor  specimens.  Since  his 
time,  and  particularly  during  the  past  50  years,  the 
potato  has  been  wonderfully  improved  in  every  way, 
and  it  will  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  thing  at 
this  Irish  celebration  to  compare  varieties  from  all 
over  the  world  and  see  how  the  climate  and  culture 
of  Russia,  Australia,  Japan,  Canada,  Mexico,  Ger¬ 
many,  Africa  and  Iceland  have  modified  and  changed 
this  plastic  vegetable  so  that  it  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  almost  every  known  soil  and  climate. 

America  will,  of  course,  be  represented  by  hundreds 
of  varieties,  but  to  Mr.  Carman’s  new  seedling  will 
be  accorded  the  honor  of  bearing  the  great  Sir  Walter 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

A  FAMOUS  navigator;  a  remarkable  potato 

The  world  owes  much  to  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh.  He  will  always  remain  a  striking 
figure  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
characters  who  had  to  do  with  the  discovery 
of  a  new  continent  on  which  were  to  be 
worked  out  the  highest  ideals  of  freedom  and 
helpful  civilization.  It  may  be  a  prosaic  way 
of  looking  at  such  matters,  but  we  believe 
that  America  has  made  the  world  better 
chiefly  because  her  soil  has  provided  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  strong  and  healthful  food 
for  the  millions  of  the  old  world.  In  the 
potato  and  Indian  corn,  America  furnished  two  won¬ 
derful  plants  which  have  not  only  provided  food,  but 
given  the  material  for  dozens  of  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ations.  America  has  kept  the  Indian  corn  plant  at 
home,  but  the  potato  she  gave  freely  to  the  old  world, 
and  it  is  one  of  her  greatest  gifts. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  introduce  the  so-called  Irish  potato  into 
Ireland  from  America.  It  is  supposed  that  he  took 
some  tubers  with  him  to  Ireland  on  his  return  from 
Virginia  in  1586,  but  1597  is  the  earliest  date  of 
which  there  is  any  record  of  its  cultivation.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  he  was  aware  of  the  value 
of  the  tuber,  for  it  is  said  that  he  gave  his  gardener 
the  potatoes  as  a  fine  fruit  from  America,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  carefully  planted  in  his  garden.  In  August, 
the  plants  flowered,  and  in  September,  produced  the 
fruit ;  but  the  berries  were  so  different  from  what 
the  gardener  expected,  that  in  an  ill-humor,  he  car¬ 
ried  the  potato  balls  to  his  master  and  said,  “  Is  this 
the  fine  fruit  from  America  you  praised  so  highly  ?  ” 
Sir  Walter  was  or  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
matter,  and  instructed  the  gardener,  since  that  was 
the  case,  to  dig  up  the  weed  and  throw  it  away.  The 
gardener,  however,  soon  returned  with  a  fine  lot  of 
potatoes. 

The  name,  Irish  potato,  has,  no  doubt,  been  given 
because  they  were  used  for  food  in  Ireland  long  be¬ 
fore  they  were  even  known  or  cultivated  in  England. 
From  Ireland,  the  potato  made  its  way  into  England, 
some  say  by  the  accidental  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  on 
the  coast  of  Lancashire,  at  a  place  even  now  famous 
for  the  production  of  this  vegetable  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  It  was,  however,  nearly  half  a  century 
later  before  it  received  any  attention  in  London,  and 
£ven  then  was  considered  a  mere  article  of  luxury. 


THE  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  POTATO.  Fig.  266. 

Raleigh’s  name.  A  picture  of  a  fair  specimen  of  this 
potato  is  shown  at  Fig.  266.  It  represents  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  three  centuries  of  potato  improvement,  and 
we  are  confident  that  its  future  behavior  in  the  hands 
of  skillful  growers  will  be  such  as  to  prove  it  worthy 
of  the  name  it  bears.  Mr.  Carman  has  already  given 
the  history  of  this  potato.  A  tuber  of  the  old  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  was  sent  across  the  ocean  to  Belgium.  There 
the  vines  produced  seeds.  These  seeds  were  sent 
back  to  America  and  from  them  was  grown  the  plant 
that  produced  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  seems 
fitting,  therefore,  that  this  potato  should  now  cross 
the  sea  as  the  leading  American  representative  at  this 
Irish  potato  convention. 

VEGETABLES  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables  under  glass  is  now  an 
increasing  business  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  large 
cities,  and  a  system  of  intensive  culture,  with  labor- 
saving  devices,  is  necessary,  in  competition  with  the 
open-air  products  of  the  South.  The  three  styles  of 
glass  gardening  used  by  vegetable  growers  are  cold 
frames,  hotbeds,  and  forcing  houses.  The  first  of 
these,  the  cold  frame,  is  cheap  and  easily  managed, 
and  many  a  farmer  will  find  it  valuable  either  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  table,  or  for  the  home  market.  The 
construction,  in  a  commercial  place,  is  extremely  sim¬ 
ple,  merely  a  long  bed,  six  feet  wide,  inclosed  on 
either  side  by  inch  boards.  The  ends  are,  of  course, 
inclosed,  but  there  are  no  cross-bars,  so  after  remov¬ 
ing  the  ends,  the  entire  length  may  be  cultivated  by 
horse  power.  For  covering,  six-foot  sashes  are  merely 
laid  across  the  frames.  Alleys  four  feet  wide  are  left 
between  the  frames  ;  these  are  also  planted,  no  waste 
space  being  permitted.  The  soil  of  the  frames  is  very 
rich  and  well  drained,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 


top  earth  at  least,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
be  removed  and  replaced  each  season. 

Fig.  269  (taken  from  Dreer’s  book)  shows  how  these 
“boxes”  look  while  “  at  rest” — that  is,  while  the 
glass  is  off  during  the  summer.  The  alley,  four  feet 
wide,  is  planted  with  radishes,  while  the  boxes  them¬ 
selves  contain  a  summer  crop  of  celery.  The  picture 
shows  how  easily  these  boxes  may  be  worked  by 
horse  power.  As  fast  as  one  crop  comes  out,  another 
is  started. 

Some  of  the  cold  frame  rotations,  practiced  by 
Philadelphia  market  gardeners,  are  thus  given  in 
Dreer’s  Vegetables  Under  Glass,  a  very  useful  little 
manual  recently  published  : 

Spinach,  sown  about  September  15,  cut  at  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  radishes,  sown  in  February,  pulled  in  April  ; 
bush  beans,  sown  in  April. 

Corn  salad,  sown  about  September  15,  cut  in  April 
and  May,  followed  by  beans. 

Lettuce,  sown  about  September  15,  cut  in  April  and 
May,  followed  by  beans. 

Spinach,  sown  about  September  15,  cut  at  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  lettuce  (plants  from  the  seed  bed  or  seed),  in 
February,  followed  by  beans.  Beets  are  frequently 
sown  in  February. 

Of  winter  market  garden  crops,  the  following  may  be 
grown  without  heat :  Spinach,  spring  cabbage  plants, 
corn  salad,  endive,  onions,  daisy,  pansy,  violet.  With 
heat :  Tomato,  cucumber,  cauliflower,  beans,  melon, 
mushroom,  potato.  Grown  both  ways  :  Lettuce,  rad¬ 
ish,  parsley,  beets,  water  cress,  carrots,  rhubarb, 
asparagus,  mint. 

The  culture  of  potatoes  under  glass  may  seem  odd 
to  some  of  our  readers,  but  it  is  no  new  thing  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  a  kidney  potato  of  early  maturity  is 
used.  We  are  informed,  in  the  little  manual  we  have 
quoted  above,  that  during  the  present  year, 
a  Pennsylvania  market  gardener  succeeded 
in  growing  ordinary  potatoes  under  glass  in 
time  to  compete  with  the  new  potatoes  from 
the  South.  These  tubers  from  indoors  were 
sold  for  the  same  price  per  half  peck  as  he 
afterwards  obtained  per  bushel  for  those 
grown  out  of  doors. 

At  Fig.  268,  is  shown  a  picture  of  a  simple 
forcing  house  made  by  placing  the  movable 
sashes  on  a  frame.  This  picture  was  taken 
in  summer,  and  shows  the  construction  of 
such  a  house.  Such  a  house  marks  a  step 
above  the  cold  frame  and  hotbed,  for  it  pro¬ 
vides  shelter,  and  permits  the  introduction 
of  inside  heat  by  means  of  steam  or  hot 
water.  In  this  house,  the  glass  roof  can 
be  wholly  removed.  The  peak  or  highest 
part  of  the  roof  is  about  six  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  middle  bed,  while  the  perma¬ 
nent  glass  sides  are  two  feet  high.  The  beds 
are  made  directly  upon  the  ground  separated 
by  sunken  walks. 

Another  curious  illustration  found  in 
Dreer’s  book  is  shown  at  Fig.  267.  This 
represents  a  scheme  for  irrigation  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  Belmont,  Mass.  There  is  an  elevated 
two-inch  central  pipe  running  the  length 
of  the  field  and  held  up  by  iron  posts  made  of  pipe. 
At  points  about  18  feet  apart,  cross  pipes  reach  out 
with  a  revolving  sprinkler  at  the  end  of  each.  A 
water  pressure  of  25  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is 
used,  and  60  sprinklers  are  run  at  one  time.  Of 
course  this  is  used  on  very  rich  ground  where  large 
crops  of  fresh  vegetables  are  expected.  It  would  not 
be  practicable  for  farm  culture,  buL  for  gardening,  it 
is  the  best  imitation  of  a  genuine  rain  one  is  likely  to 
find.  _ 

Some  Useful  Flowers. — As  a  catch  crop,  gladiolus 
is  grown  in  carnation  houses,  coming  into  bloom  in 
early  spring.  It  does  not  materially  shade  the  carna¬ 
tions,  blooming  at  a  time  when  the  sunlight  is  grow¬ 
ing  stronger.  A  favorite  variety  for  this  use  is  The 
Bride,  a  form  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei,  white  stained 
with  faint  pink.  Light  colored  varieties  are  prefer¬ 
red  for  the  cut  flower  trade.  Sweet  peas  are  grown 
in  the  same  way,  blooming  much  in  advance  of  those 
outside. 

The  yellow  flax  (Linum  trigynum)  forms  a  very  use¬ 
ful  plant  for  window  or  small  conservatory,  owing  to 
its  abundance  of  successional  bloom.  The  flowers  do 
not  last  long,  but  they  are  so  freely  produced  that 
the  plant  is  a  mass  of  golden-yellow  bloom  through 
the  flowering  period.  The  only  enemy  likely  to 
trouble  this  flax  is  the  red  spider,  which  may  be  kept 
in  subjection  by  careful  spraying.  After  flowering, 
it  should  be  cut  back  quite  severely,  and  planted  out¬ 
side  in  May,  being  taken  up  in  September.  After 
taking  indoors,  it  should  be  watered  freely  and  kept 
in  the  shade  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings.  While  outside,  the  longest 
and  most  straggling  shoots  may  be  nipped  off,  so 
that  a  symmetrical  shape  is  maintained. 
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HOW  MANURE  IS  HANDLED  IN  WINTER. 

PRACTICES  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  LAND. 

What  is  the  usual  method  of  handling  manure  in  your  locality  ? 
What  are  the  reasons  given  for  the  local  practices  ?  What  sys¬ 
tem  seems  to  give  the  best  results  ?  From  your  experience  and 
with  your  soil,  what  would  you  do  with  this  winter’s  supply  of 
manure,  if  you  could  have  things  arranged  exactly  to  suit  you  ? 

Purchased  Manure  on  a  Fruit  Farm. 

Circumstances  vary  so  much,  that  no  uniform  prac¬ 
tice  for  handling  manure  during  the  winter  months 
can  be  adopted.  Different  crops  grown,  quality  of 
soil,  face  of  the  ground,  whether  hilly  or  level,  and 
condition  of  roads,  are  all  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  planning  for  taking  care  of  the 
manure  that  accumulates  during  the  winter.  On 
dairy  farms,  or  where  milk  is  the  chief  product,  the 
manure  is  generally  applied  to  the  soil  as  fast  as  it  is 
made.  The  next  season’s  crop,  whether  corn  or  grass, 
will  doubtless  receive  a  maximum  benefit  from 
manure  applied  during  the  fall  and  winter.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious  ;  all  the  fertilizing 
elements  are  applied  without  extra  work  in  handling, 
and  the  soil  receives  the  full  benefit. 

On  our  hilly  lands,  where  fruit  is  the  main  crop, 
many  other  things  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
considering  the  economical  application  of  manure. 
During  the  season  of  growth  and  cropping,  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  stable  manure  to  the  fields.  If 
the  supply  be  continuous,  some  plan  for  holding  it 
with  as  little  waste  as  possible  must  be  adopted.  As 
we  gather  from  three  to  four  tons  of  stable  manure  a 
week,  I  will  briefly  give  our  method  of  caring  for  it. 
As  drawn  home,  it  is  put  in  a  pile  near  where  it  is  to 
be  used,  and  about  a  peck  of  kainit  is  spread  over 
each  load.  By  this  a  double  result  is  sought.  The 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  as  it  dissolves, 
attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  checks 
rapid  fermentation,  thus  preventing  drying  and  fire- 
fanging.  The  potash  contained  in  the  kainit  adds  a 
needed  element  for  fruit  to  the  manure.  After  the 
season  of  growth,  this  manure  is  applied  late  in  the 
fall  to  grape  vines,  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  covered  with  earth  by  a  shallow  plowing. 

A  large  portion  of  the  manure  collected,  is  used  for 
mulching  strawberries  ;  that  which  has  been  on  hand 
but  a  short  time  and  is  but  partly  rotted,  is  saved  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  not  applied  until  the  ground  is 
frozen  so  that  it  will  bear  a  loaded  wagon.  This  is 
our  practice,  but  some  very  successful  strawberry 
growers  cover  the  beds  before  the  ground  freezes. 
Their  theory  is  that  the  light  freezings  and  thawings 
in  the  fall  heave  the  ground,  destroy  many  of  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  plants,  and  injure  them  perma¬ 
nently.  This  they  argue  is  prevented  by  mulching 
early  with  stable  manure.  We  have  considered  the 
matter  carefully,  and  do  not  think  that  the  facts  in 
most  cases  warrant  the  conclusion.  Strawberry 
plants  set  in  the  spring,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  form  a  matted  row  that  covers  the  ground 
thickly  with  foliage.  Beds  planted  the  year  previous, 
have  a  still  heavier  coat  of  leaves  that  cover  the 
ground.  This 
covering  prevents 
the  ground  freez¬ 
ing  in  the  row 
till  steady  cold 
weather  sets  in, 
or  until  the  frost 
of  the  previous 
night  is  not 
thawed  during 
the  day.  Thin, 
feeble  beds,  or 
plants  set  during 
August  or  later 
in  the  season, 
have  not  enough 
foliage  to  keep 
the  ground  from 
freezing  around 
them  early  in  the 
fall,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  an  early 

covering.  A  large  part  of  the  manure  used  by  the  fruit 
growers  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  is  brought  from 
New  York  by  cars  or  barges.  This  is  classed  as  rotten 
or  fresh  manure.  Most  growers  purchase  some  of  each. 
It  is  generally  applied  as  soon  as  received,  to  grapes, 
and  plowed  under.  The  fresh  manure  is  used  for 
mulching  strawberries.  Not  as  much  stable  manure 
is  used  as  formerly.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  being 
applied  more  largely  each  season.  For  winter  pres¬ 
ervation  of  manure  on  a  fruit  farm,  there  seems  no 
better  way  than  to  pile  it  as  near  as  possible  to  where 
it  is  to  be  applied.  Horse  and  cow  manure  should 
be  mixed  or  placed  in  alternate  layers.  If  piled  snugly, 
there  will  be  but  little  waste. 

Low  prices  of  farm  products  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  economy  in  labor,  as  well  as  in  outlay  in  every 


item  of  production.  A  water-tight  floor  for  the  ma¬ 
nure  heap,  with  a  cistern  for  the  drainage,  or  a  cov¬ 
ered  manure  shed,  would,  doubtless,  tend  to  save 
some  fertilizing  material.  By  using  kainit  or  salt  on 
the  fresh  manure  as  it  is  piled,  and  placing  in  snug 
piles,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  waste  that  ensues 
would  pay  for  the  investment  required  to  build  a  shed 
or  a  waterproof  floor  and  cistern.  w.  D.  barns. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

An  Ideal  Scheme  for  Iowa. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  the  almost  general  prac¬ 
tice  among  my  neighbors  to  save  all  the  manure,  and 
the  practice  is  just  as  well  established  of  scattering  it 
on  the  corn  ground  in  the  spring  and  plowing  it 
under.  A  few  throw  the  manure  out  under  the  eaves, 
some  wheelbarrow  it  to  a  pile  away  from  the  barn, 
some  who  have  only  a  little  stock  carry  it  on  the  fork 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  IRRIGATING  GARDENS.  Flo.  267. 

or  scoop  clear  of  the  barn,  and  one  man,  at  least,  a 
Short-horn  breeder,  throws  the  manure  into  a  small 
sled,  or  box  with  runners  on,  which  is  hauled  by  one 
horse  and  is  dumped  in  a  big  heap  eight  or  ten  rods 
from  the  barn,  there  to  lie  till  it  is  carted  out  in  the 
spring.  Manure  spreaders  are  used  on  some  farms  ; 
probably  there  are  half  a  dozen  in  the  township.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  manure  shed  or  covered  barnyard  in 
the  county.  Of  course,  where  cattle  are  fed  outdoors 
or  in  open  sheds,  which  is  done  considerably,  the 
manure  is  not  touched  until  it  is  time  to  haul  it  to  the 
fields. 

Nobody  composts  manure  or  uses  it  as  top-dressing. 
This  refers  to  the  farmers,  and  not  to  the  gardeners 
around  town.  Some  of  the  farmers  think  enough  of 
manure  to  haul  it  from  town,  where  it  can  be  got  for 
the  asking.  Here  is  another  scheme  which  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  one  of  our  agricultural  papers,  but  I  do  not 
happen  to  know  of  any  one  who  practices  it.  It  is  to 
throw  the  manure  each  morning  as  the  stables  are 
cleaned  into  a  wagon  that  stands  handy,  and  when 
the  wagon  is  full  take  it  to  the  field  where  needed. 


A  FORCING  HOUSE  WITH  SASH  ROOF.  Fig.  268. 


There  are  several  evident  objections  to  that,  but  the 
principle  one  is  that  it  would  waste  the  undigested 
kernels  of  corn,  which  make  prime  hog  food. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  system  that  de¬ 
posits  the  manure  in  a  pile  clear  of  the  barn,  where 
the  hogs  can  work  it  over,  and  then  hauls  it  out  in 
the  spring.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  requires 
the  manure  to  be  handled  twice.  The  loss  occasioned 
by  leaching  or  evaporation  is  not  worth  considering, 
or  at  least,  is  not  great  enough  to  pay  to  prevent  it. 
Of  course  surface  water  should  not  run  to  the  heap, 
and  the  pile  should  be  cleared  up  at  least  every  six 
months.  Some  of  my  eastern  friends  may  not  agree 
with  me  about  the  harm  in  exposing  manure,  but  here 
are  two  things  entering  into  this  problem  that  have 
helped  to  bring  me  to  that  conclusion :  First,  the 


Illinois  Experiment  Station,  after  repeated  field  trials, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  good  prairie  soil, 
stable  manure  applied  to  corn  ground  paid  only  a 
very  small  profit  over  the  cost  of  hauling  it  out.  Our 
soil  here  is  practically  the  same  as  the  prairie  soil  of 
Illinois,  and  figuring  on  a  money  basis,  we  must  not 
put  extra  work  or  expense  on  the  manure,  or  we  shall 
lose  that  profit.  How  much  corn  will  a  load  of  fresh 
manure  produce  ?  And  when  manure  is  fresh,  it  is  in 
its  prime.  After  we  have  taken  pay  out  of  that  for 
handling  the  manure,  how  much  lumber  will  it  buy  ? 
A  neighbor  is  hauling  corn  past  our  house  to  get 
lumber  to  build  cribs  for  the  rest  of  his  crop  ;  he  ex¬ 
changes  100  bushels  of  corn  for  1,000  feet  of  lumber. 
So  we  see  that  the  margin  is  very  narrow,  and  I  can 
not  see  any  profit  in  giving  protection  to  manure. 
All  that  is  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  get  it  to  the  fields  as 
fresh  as  possible.  Second,  my  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  clover  (Medium)  lead  me  to  think  that  there 
is  an  easier  and  cheaper  way  to  restore  lost  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Not  that  I  value  manure  any  the  less,  but 
I  value  clover  more.  Our  next  step  forward  must  be 
to  save  the  liquid  manure,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
now  wasted. 

Personally,  the  manure  problem  has  given  me 
many  weary  hours  of  study  and  planning  to  arrange 
ideal  schemes  to  fit  my  farm,  and  then  more  weary 
hours  of  backache  in  working  out  these  schemes.  My 
ideal  now  is  about  as  follows  :  Cement  floors  in  all 
the  stables  to  save  all  the  manure  ;  plenty  of  bedding 
and  litter  to  absorb  the  liquid  portion  ;  a  heap  about 
30  feet  from  the  barn  and  on  ground  four  or  five  feet 
lower ;  a  low,  tight  fence  around  three  sides  of  the 
heap,  so  that  the  hogs  will  not  scatter  the  manure  too 
far,  leaving  the  side  next  the  barn  open  ;  back  of  the 
cows,  have  a  track  similar  to  a  hay-carrier  track,  and 
to  the  carrier  that  runs  on  this  track  have  a  car  at¬ 
tached,  which  car  will  have  a  hinged  bottom  that 
may  be  unlatched  so  that  it  will  drop  down  when  a 
rope  that  reaches  back  to  the  barn  is  pulled,  which 
will  be,  of  course,  when  the  heap  is  reached.  Some 
arrangement  would  need  to  be  made  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  car  for  convenience  in  filling.  Then,  if 
the  track,  as  soon  as  it  left  the  stable,  had  a  down¬ 
ward  slope,  the  car  would  run  itself,  and  when  it 
reached  the  heap  it  would  be  unloaded  and  brought 
back  by  the  rope.  The  manure  from  the  horse  stables 
should  bb  carried  out  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
heap,  to  be  worked  over  and  mixed  with  the  cow  ma¬ 
nure  by  some  Duroc-Jersey  bogs.  In  the  spring,  a 
good,  willing  hired  man  should  move  the  manure  out, 
while  I  sat  in  the  house  writing  about  it  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Pat  should  put  the  manure  on  ground  intended 
for  corn,  or,  possibly,  potatoes,  never  on  grass  or 
where  small  grain  is  going  in.  Again,  after  harvest, 
the  heap  would  be  cleared  up  and  go  to  the  oat  stubble , 
and  again  some  time  during  the  fall. 

Iowa.  E.  B.  WATSON. 

Practice  of  a  New  York  Dairyman. 

In  the  last  two  years,  a  large  number  of  silos  have 
been  built  in  this  county.  The  amount  of  corn  raised 

for  fodder  and  en¬ 
silage  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  four  times 
as  great  as  it  was 
five  years  ago. 
Other  conditions 
being  favorable, 
excellent  corn 
can  be  grown  on 
clover  sod  ma¬ 
nured  during  the 
winter  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  for 
t  he  crop  in  spring. 
Modern  dairy 
barns  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  a 
team  can  be  used 
in  cleaning  the 
stable.  With  a 
water-tight  gut¬ 
ter  and  suitable 
litter,  all  the 

manure  can  be  saved.  If  it  is  drawn  directly  to 
the  field  and  spread  on  a  clover  sod,  there  will  be 
no  loss  of  fertilizing  material  ;  if  spread  on  snow, 
very  little  loss  will  occur  on  level  fields.  A  farmer  is 
supposed  to  know  the  conditions  of  his  own  farm  and, 
of  course,  he  will  not  spread  manure  where  milting 
snow  will  be  likely  to  develop  a  strong  current  of 
water.  This  method  of  applying  manure  insures  a 
good  corn  crop.  There  is  very  little  loss  of  fertilizing 
material.  It  saves  the  labor  of  piling  the  manure  in 
the  yard  or  field,  and  subsequently  reloading  it.  A 
large  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  winter,  in  a  time  of 
comparative  leisure.  All  the  manure  can,  in  this 
way,  be  put  to  profitable  use  the  same  year  in  which 
it  is  made.  WheD  the  cattle  are  kept  in  the  stable 
all  the  time,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  have  the  barnyard 
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and  adjoining  premises  wholly  free  from  unsightly 
and  unsavory  accumulations  of  manure  during  the 
entire  year.  A  low  wagon,  with  tires  four  inches  or 
more  in  width,  is  essential  for  use  in  spring  and  fall. 
A  mud  sled  with  runners  six  inches  in  width,  can  be 
used  at  all  times  when  the  snow  is  two  or  more  inches 
in  depth. 

Formerly  my  practice  was  to  draw  the  manure  in 
winter,  and  place  it  in  piles  of  20  or  30  loads 
each  in  the  field  where  it  was  to  be  used  in 
spring.  After  the  land  was  plowed,  the  manure 
was  spread  and  well  worked  in  with  the  cultivator  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  six  inches.  The  manure  being 
partially  decomposed,  gave  quick  and  profitable  re¬ 
turns.  With  this  method,  the  manure  spreader  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  Where  the  manure  is  not 
wanted  for  the  corn  crop,  or  when  it  is  impracticable 
to  spread  it  during  the  winter,  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  best  method  of  application.  In  this  way,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  when  seeding  to  clover  or  grass. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  method  are  that  it  requires 
so  much  labor  to  be  done  in  the  most  busy  season  of 
the  year,  and  more  or  less  of  the  soil  will  be  made 
lumpy  by  the  wagon  passing  over  it  at  the  time  of 
spreading.  Manure  should  never  be  put  down  in 
small  heaps  in  the  field.  1  do  not  know  of  any  better 
or  more  economical  way  of  handling,  and  applying 
manure  than  by  the  methods  above  indicated. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  kick. 

The  Cheapest  Manure  Yet. 

The  usual  method  of  handling  manure  here,  is  to 
haul  it  out  on  the  meadow  land  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  work  is  slack.  It  helps  out  the  clover 
and  Timothy,  and  shows  on  the  corn  when  the  land  is 
finally  broken  up.  Most  farmers  pay  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  manure,  and  haul  it  out  mainly  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way,  for  they  have  the  idea  that  the  land 
is  already  rich  enough.  I  am  in  the  garden  business, 
near  town,  and  can  get  all  the  manure  I  need  at  15 
cents  per  load  in  trade,  hauled  to  me.  The  men  are 
paid  to  haul  it  away  by  the  town  people,  and  the  15 
cents  is  clear  gain  to  them.  During  the  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  I  have  it  spread  directly  on  the  ground,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  summer,  when  the  ground  is  in 
use,  I  have  it  piled  till  fall  and  then  spread  it.  It 
hardly  pays  to  save  my  own  supply  when  I  can  get  it 
hauled  to  me  and  spread  for  15  cents,  henry  field. 

Page  County,  Iowa. 

How  They  Operate  in  Kansas. 

Our  soil  is  an  alluvial  mold  of  a  dark  chocolate 
color,  about  16  to  20  inches  deep,  and  underlaid  with 
a  water-tight  clay  called  yellow  gumbo.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  my  own  barnyard,  or  corral,  as  we  call  it  here, 
will  answer  for  the  whole  country  around  here.  My 
land  has  a  slight  slope  towards  the  south,  and  the 
barnyard  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  farm.  The  yard 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  buildings  on  the  north  and 
west  sides,  with  a  good  stone  wall  for  the  east  and 
south  sides.  The  wash  of  the  liogyards,  sheepyards 
and  dooryard  passes  into  the  barnyard,  that  contains 
about  one  acre  of  land,  also  the  drippings  from  the 
eaves  of  a  large  sheepbarn,  liogbarn,  cowbarn,  stable 
and  corn-cribs.  For  every  one  inch  of  water  that 
falls  in  the  barnyard,  about  three  more  are  added 
from  the  other  yards  and  buildings.  The  barnyard 
has  been  scraped  out  in  the  middle,  and  the  earth 
hauled  to  the  surrounding  edges,  making  the  center 
of  the  yard  a  pond  of  about  one-third  of  an  acre.  A 
slight  ditch  prevents  its  filling  full,  and  carries  the 
red  liquid  manure  off  under  the  wall  on  to  a  field  of 
12  acres  that  is  kept  subsoiled  ;  never  a  drop  of  this 
rich  liquid  manure  gets  across  this  field,  and  I  have 
seen  six  inches  of  rain  fall  in  a  few  hours,  or  a  total 
of  24  inches  for  the  barnyard.  This  center  of  the 
yard  is  kept  full  of  stable  manure,  all  old  straw  and 
everything  that  can  be  utilized  ;  the  cattle  feed  rack 
is  there  also.  Soon  after  the  yard  is  cleaned  out,  the 
accumulated  matter  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  makes 
it  a  good,  dry  place  for  the  stock,  and  at  no  time  can 
the  manure  heat,  because  of  the  moisture.  This  plan 
answers  the  same  as  Mr.  Terry’s  covered  yard  does  in 
Ohio,  only  that  we  would  not  have  it  covered  at  any 
price. 

The  winter’s  accumulation  of  manure  is  always 
hauled  out  in  March  on  to  a  clover  sod  that  is  used 
for  potatoes  the  same  season,  followed  by  corn,  then 
by  flax  and  clover.  The  manure  does  not  lose  its 
strength  here  for  10  years  on  account  of  the  subsoil 
preventing  leaching.  It  seems  as  though  Nature 
could  not  improve  on  our  soil  and  climate.  Our 
annual  rainfall  is  37  inches,  and  for  three  weeks  in 
July  and  August,  we  always  have  a  drought.  We 
have  learned  to  subsoil  and  secrete  enough  moisture 
to  tide  us  over  this  dry  spell,  and  to  get  in  our  best 
licks  in  the  hay  field  in  the  meantime.  Everything 
is  here,  and  it  needs  only  the  hand  of  man  to  insure  a 
large  yield.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  great  educator  for  us, 
and  is  worth  many  times  its  cost  in  a  year.  Natural 
gas  at  a  pressure  of  200  to  400  pounds  per  square  inch 


can  be  struck  at  800  feet,  and  petroleum  at  900  on  any 
farm  around  me,  and  my  neighbors  have  19  wells. 

Allen  County,  Kan.  clarence  .j.  Norton. 

On  a  Connecticut  Dairy  Farm. 

We  keep  all  our  manure  under  cover  until  hauled 
to  the  field.  Our  horse  manure  is  daily  put  into  the 
drops  back  of  the  cows,  and  sprinkled  with  plaster. 
During  the  fall,  we  use  all  the  manure  made  for  top¬ 
dressing  grass  land,  trying  to  go  over  all  the  meadows 
at  least  every  other  year,  and  frequently  using  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  the  alternate  year.  We  spread  as 
hauled  on  most  land  until  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  ;  then  if  the  land  is  level,  we  still  spread,  but  if 
steep  sidehill,  we  put  in  small  piles,  say  eight  to  the 
ton,  and  spread  in  the  spring  This  is  done  to  avoid 
its  being  carried  away  by  heavy  storms.  We  aim, 
however,  to  dress  our  sidehills  early  in  the  season. 
A  good  coat  of  stable  manure  acts  as  a  mulch,  and 
we  have  never  yet  found  a  commercial  fertilizer  for 
grass,  that  will  equal  the  stable  manure  made  from 
cows  fed  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran.  After 
snow  comes,  we  allow  the  manure  to  accumulate  in 
the  cellar  until  we  get  good  sleighing,  when  we  haul 
it  to  the  farthest  fields  where  we  are  to  have  corn 
the  next  season,  and  put  it  in  piles  of  50  to  75  loads 
on  the  highest  ground  of  the  piece.  This  is  broad¬ 
casted  just  after  plowing,  or  if  the  land  is  fall  plowed, 
just  before  the  first  harrowing. 

We  like  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  for  corn 
with  a  little  fertilizer  in  the  hill  or  drill.  The  next 
year,  potatoes  without  stable  manure,  but  with  2,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  commercial  fertilizer.  As  soon  as 
the  potatoes  are  dug,  we  seed  down  and  allow  it  to 
remain  so  as  long  as  we  can  get  a  good  crop.  If 
Timothy  land  is  not  pastured,  or  the  second  crop  cut, 
it  will  almost  reseed  itself  every  year,  and  keep  in 
condition  much  longer  than  where  pastured.  Pastur¬ 
ing  meadow  lands  is  a  common  practice  with  many 
farmers,  but  it  is  expensive. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  this  section  to  haul 
out  manure  in  winter  in  small  piles  and  spread  in 
spring,  on  account  of  the  supposed  washing,  but  this 
practice  is  dying  out.  If  we  could  have  things  just  as 
we  wish,  we  should  use  all  our  manure  finely  broad¬ 
casted  on  Timothy  grass  land,  as  Timothy  hay  here 
will  pay  better  than  almost  any  other  style  of  farm¬ 
ing.  First-class  unbaled  Timothy  will  always  sell 
and  at  a  good  price,  to  the  townspeople  who  keep  a 
horse  for  pleasure  or  business  purposes. 

Connecticut.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

‘  Good  Grass  Crop”  in  Delaware. 

J.  N.,  Newark,  Del. — Owing  to  the  past  two  seasons  being  ex¬ 
cessively  dry,  our  grass  is  badly  run  out  in  this  section,  and  I 
would  like  to  know,  from  experience  if  possible,  whether  either 
of  these  two  methods  is  likely  to  be  scccessful  in  securing  a  stand 
of  grass  that  will  last  three  years:  1.  Pulverize  the  corn  stubble 
with  a  spading  or  Cutaway  harrow  to  a  depth  of  three  inches, 
seed  to  rye  or  wheat  with  Timothy  not  later  than  October  10,  and 
sow  clover  in  the  spring?  2.  After  harvest,  plow  a  field  which 
has  been  in  grass  four  years,  mixed  Timothy  and  clover,  mostly 
Timothy,  seed  to  rye  or  wheat  with  Timothy,  and  sow  clover  in 
the  spring  ?  It  is  possible  to  get  a  crop  of  Timothy  for  one  year 
by  plowing  and  seeding  to  Timothy  alone,  but  it  is  not  a  success 
for  more  than  one  crop.  Our  land  is  what  you  would  probably 
call  a  medium  loam. 

Ans. — The  two  methods  of  preparation  of  the  land 
for  seeding  as  given  by  J.  N.  are  both  good,  but  he 
says  nothing  about  the  application  of  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizers,  which  is  very  important  in  order  to  secure  a 
good  stand  of  grass.  The  application  of  from  100  to 
200  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  grass  lands 
early  in  the  spring  will  prove  of  great  benefit,  and  will 
amply  repay  the  expense  in  the  increased  yield  of 
grass.  To  secure  a  stand  of  grass  for  three  years  as 
J.  N.  desires,  he  must  give  the  land  a  liberal  top¬ 
dressing  of  manure  or  fertilizer  each  season.  In  some 
sections,  an  application  of  acid  phosphate  proves 
valuable,  while  in  other  localities,  ground  bone  gives 
the  best  satisfaction.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
that  grass  runs  out  so  soon  is,  I  believe,  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  it  receives  after  seeding.  In  Delaware, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  localities,  the  grass  land 
seldom  receives  any  manure  or  fertilizers  after  it  has 
been  seeded.  The  farmers  seem  to  think  that  it  needs 
none  until  it  is  again  plowed  for  some  other  crop. 
This  is  a  very  great  mistake,  as  grass  land  will  most 
readily  respond  to  liberal  applications  of  manures  by 
greatly  increased  yields.  You  might  as  well  expect  a 
steam  engine  to  run  a  thrashing  machine  the  entire 


season  by  once  filling  the  fire-box  with  fuel  after 
steam  has  been  generated.  The  recent  articles  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  show  very  plainly  what  can  be  done  by 
liberally  feeding  the  land  devoted  to  grass.  The  soil 
must  be  fed,  or  else  the  stand  of  grass  will,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  become  poorer  each  year  ;  but  by  the  application 
of  manures,  it  can,  at  least,  be  continued  in  its  normal 
condition.  The  pasturing  of  meadow  lands  during 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall  is  very  commonly 
practiced,  and  is  one  of  the  worst  things  for  the  stand 
of  grass.  More  meadows  are  ruined  by  this  means 
than  by  any  other.  m.  h.  b. 

Sugar  Beets;  Homemade  Syrup, 

C.  S.,  Defiance ,  0. — What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  raising  the 
sugar  beet  ?  How  is  the  juice  extracted  ?  Can  it  be  ground  to  a 
pulp  and  pressed  on  a  cider  press,  or  are  the  beets  first  steamed  ? 
Will  Ohio-grown  beets  make  syrup  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

The  best  soil  for  the  growth  of  sugar  beets  is  loose, 
open  and  porous.  A  sandy  loam  is  preferable,  be¬ 
cause  the  beets  grown  on  such  a  soil  have  a  larger 
percentage  of  sugar.  Though  a  larger  yield  of  beets 
might  be  obtained  from  mucky,  peaty  ground,  the 
percentage  of  sugar  would  be  so  reduced  as  to  render 
its  manufacture  unprofitable.  If  the  sugar  content 
fall  below  12  per  cent,  then  the  roots  cannot  be 
worked  with  profit.  The  soil  should  be  made  fertile 
by  means  of  phosphates  and  potash.  If  stable 
manure  be  used,  it  should  be  put  on  the  land  and 
plowed  under  the  previous  fall.  An  excess  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  soil  will  cause  excessive  growth  of  top, 
and  will  delay  the  ripening  process  in  the  fall.  A 
clay  soil  is  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  beets,  and  if 
the  sandy  loam  is  underlaid  with  a  hard,  compact 
subsoil,  this  should  be  broken  up  by  means  of  the 
subsoil  plow. 

The  seed  must  be  planted  early,  and  may  safely  be 
put  in  the  ground  before  corn  is  planted.  The  rows 
should  be,  at  least,  20  inches  apart,  so  that  culture 
can  be  done  with  a  horse.  The  best  seed  is  at  the 
present  time  imported  from  France  or  Germany. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  a  very  costly 
operation,  requiring  a  large  outlay  for  machinery  and 
buildings,  and  then  expert  operatives  must  be  secured. 
There  are  two  principal  methods  of  extracting  the 
juices  from  the  beet.  First,  by  the  grinding  of  the 
beet  to  a  pulp,  and  then  by  means  of  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure  or  centrifugal  force,  the  juice  is  separated  from 
the  solids.  The  second  method  is  by  the  diffusion  pro¬ 
cess.  In  this  case,  the  beets  are  sliced  and  put  in 
pans,  and  water  is  allowed  to  flow  over  them  from 
the  higher  pan  to  the  lower.  The  principle  on  which 
this  method  of  extraction  works  is  that  two  liquids 
of  different  density  separated  by  a  membrane  will 
pass  through  the  membrane  until  the  liquid  is  of  the 
same  density  on  both  sides.  By  repeating  this  pro¬ 
cess,  the  sugar  contained  in  the  beet  may  be  almost 
entirely  removed.  If  now  the  juice  extracted  from 
the  beet  were  simply  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  problem 
would  be  an  easy  one,  and  the  sugar  trust  would  soon 
go  to  pieces  ;  but  the  difficult  part  has  just  com¬ 
menced.  There  are  mixed  with  this  juice  various 
gums,  acids,  nitrogenous  matters  and  salts.  These 
are  combined  very  closely,  and  are  removed  only  by 
intricate  chemical  operations.  It  is  first  treated  with 
lime  and  carbonic  acid,  and  then  filtered  through 
animal  charcoal.  You  can  grind  your  beets  and  press 
them  with  a  cider  press,  but  the  product  obtained  will 
not  be  worth  your  trouble.  You  would  get  an  acrid 
juice  that  could  be  made  valuable  only  by  a  most 
costly  and  intricate  process. 

“  Worms  ”  That  Ruin  Quinces. 

G.  F.  P.,  Milford,  Conn. — How  can  quinces  be  grown  so  that 
they  will  be  free  from  worms  ?  We  usually  have  something  over 
100  bushels  of  this  fruit  every  year,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  cultivate,  fertilize  and  spray,  the  fruit  has  always  been 
seriously  injured  by  knots  and  worms.  Spraying,  undoubtedly, 
is  of  great  benefit  to  apples,  for  the  egg  of  the  Codling  moth  seems 
to  be  laid  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple,  while  it  is  quite  small, 
just  where  the  poison  will  reach  it;  but  in  the  quince,  the  eggs 
seem  to  be  laid  all  over  the  fruit  after  it  is  half  grown;  at  any 
rate,  the  fruit  remains  fair  and  smooth  till  about  September  1.  I 
can  think  of  no  remedy  that  promises  to  be  effective  except  that 
recommended  by  Downing  for  destroying  the  moth  of  the  apple 
worm  or  Codling  moth,  namely,  building  small  bonfires  among 
the  trees  in  the  evening  during  the  early  part  of  June.  I  should 
think  that  a  lantern  set  over  a  tub  of  water  would  be  less  trouble 
and,  perhaps,  destroy  as  many  moths  as  a  fire.  Quinces  are  often 
seen  in  the  markets  that  are  fair  and  free  from  worms,  but  they 
are,  probably,  grown  in  localities  where  the  insects  are  not 
troublesome. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 

Before  we  can  definitely  discuss  the  question  of  how 
to  grow  quinces  free  from  worms,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  determine  j  ust  what  insect  is  meant  by 
“  worm.”  I  do  not  know  that  the  Codling  moth  of 
the  apple  ever  attacks  the  quince.  The  Plum  curculio, 
I  am  quite  sure,  often  attacks  the  quince,  but  I  think 
that  most  of  the  “  wormy  ”  quinces  are  due  to  the 
grub  of  the  Quince  curculio  (Conotrachelus  cratsegi). 
This  curculio  is  a  broad-shouldered  snout-beetle, 
looking  very  much  like,  but  larger  than,  the  Plum 
curculio,  and  it  has  a  longer  snout.  It  is  an  indige- 
Bqrs  insect,  having  its  original  home  in  the  wild 
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haws.  It  appears  on  the  quince  trees  in  May,  and, 
working  its  snout  through  the  thick,  fuzzy  coating  on 
the  recently-set  quinces,  it  eats  round  holes  in  the 
young  fruit.  Apparently,  egg-laying  does  not  begin 
until  the  fruit  is  considerably  larger,  and  the  fuzzy 
coating  is  thinner,  probably  in  June.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  much  of  the  knotty,  pitted  appearance 
of  the  matured  fruit  is  due  to  these  early  punctures 
made  by  the  beetles  in  feeding  in  May  and  June;  each 
puncture  checks  the  growth  of  the  fruit  at  that  point 
and  forms  a  hard  kernel  and  depression.  Other  in¬ 
sects,  and,  possibly,  the  curculios  themselves,  seem  to 
eat  round  holes  in  the  fruit  after  it  is  half  or  two- 
thirds  grown  ;  we  know  but  little  about  the  authors 
of  this  work,  however. 

To  lay  an  egg,  the  Quince  curculio  makes  a  cylin¬ 
drical  hole  in  the  fruit  a  little  larger  than  is  sufficient 
to  admit  the  eggs,  and  enlarged  at  the  base.  Within 
this  receptacle,  the  egg  is  placed,  and  there  hatches 
in  a  few  days.  The  grub,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  Plum  curculio  very  closely,  but  is  larger,  is  said 
to  burrow  in  the  fruit  near  the  surface,  not  going  in 
to  the  core  as  do  the  Codling  moth  and  Plum  curculio 
larvae  ;  the  caterpillars  of  the  Codling  moth  have  well- 
developed  legs,  while  the  grubs  of  the  Quince  and 
Plum  curculios  have  practically  none,  so  the  former 
should  be  easily  distinguished.  The  Quince  curculio 
grub  gets  its  growth  in  about  a  month,  when  it  leaves 
the  fruit  through  a  cylindrical  opening,  and  buries 
itself  two  or  three  inches  in  the  ground,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  as  a  grub  until  the  next  spring,  when  the  change 
to  a  beetle  takes  place. 

Prom  this  account  of  the  life  story  of  this  quince 
pest,  I  cannot  see  how  or  when  it  could  be  reached 
with  a  Paris-green  spray.  In  one  of  the  large  quince 
orchards  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  insect  is  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  is  held  in  check  only  by  jarring  the  trees 
over  the  Plum  “  curculio  catchers”.  Jarring  begins 
soon  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  continues  every 
day  as  long  as  curculios  are  caught ;  usually  the 
“  bugging”  season  is  over  in  two  or  three  weeks.  In 
this  instance,  many  of  the  quince  trees  had  to  be 
severely  pruned  so  that  the  “  catcher”  could  be  run 
under  them  to  advantage.  Last  May,  I  saw  Quince 
curculios  being  caught  by  the  pint  in  this  manner. 
It  is  the  only  method  of  successfully  checking  the 
pest  that  I  can  suggest. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Paris-green  spray  against  the  Codling  moth  on  apples, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  statements  in  the  books 
as  to  how  we  kill  the  worms  are  correct.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  agree  with  my  observations  this  past 
season.  In  the  first  place,  the  Codling  moth  rarely, 
if  ever,  lays  her  egg  in  or  on  the  blossom  end  of  the 
young  apple  ;  it  is  laid  anywhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin  of  the  fruit.  There  are  several  other  inter¬ 
esting  points  about  how  we  kill  this  Apple  worm  that 
I  hope  to  illustrate  in  a  bulletin  from  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  in  the  near  future.  It  has  been 
shown  several  times  by  careful  experiments  that  bon¬ 
fires,  lanterns  or  bottles  of  attractive  liquids  will 
attract  but  very  few  Codling  moths,  certainly  not 
near  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  in  applying  the 
method.  The  moths  are  attending  to  their  business 
of  egg-laying  at  night,  and  are  not  to  be  deterred 
from  their  work  by  lights ;  rarely  does  one  of  the 
moths  fly  into  an  open  window  in  the  evening  when 
hundreds  of  other  moths  are  attracted  therein  by  a 
light.  I  have  no  faith  in  any  of  the  above  methods  to 
check  the  Codling  moth,  Plum  curculio,  Quince  cur¬ 
culio,  or  whatever  insect  it  is  that  makes  G.  F.  P.’s 
quinces  “  wormy.” 

How  Many  “  King  "  Apples  ? 

G.  F.  T.,  Derrick  City ,  Pa.— How  many  kinds  of  King  apples  are 
there  ?  Some  tell  me  that  there  are  three  kinds— the  King,  the 
Tompkins  County  King,  and  the  Green  King. 

Ans. — There  are  Tompkins  County  King,  King 
Philip,  which,  we  believe  is  the  same  as  Jonathan,  and 
King  of  the  Pippins.  Downing  gives,  also,  King 
Apple,  King  George  the  Third,  and  King  Tom,  besides 
several  others  which  have  the  name  King  as  one  of 
their  synonyms. 

Storing  Celery  in  Virginia. 

0.  0.  O.,  Aylett,  Va. — I  have  been  quite  successful  in  raising 
celery  for  family  use,  but  very  unsuccessful  in  keeping  it.  I  have 
now  about  150  nice  plants  about  two  feet  tall  (mostly  Giant 
Pascal) ,  raised  with  level  culture  and  well  earthed  up,  but  not 
covered  over,  as  we  seldom  have  freezes  to  do  harm  here  before 
December  1,  about  which  time  we  put  away  cabbage,  turnips, 
etc.  How  can  I  best  protect  this  from  cold  without  injuring  its 
flavor  or  crispness  ?  I  have  tried  covering  over  with  straw  and 
earth,  also  setting  in  mud  in  the  cellar  and  in  trench  in  garden. 

Ans. — This  inquiry  is  very  pertinent,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  follow  closely  the  practice  of  northern 
growers  in  regard  to  many  of  our  crops  which  must 
be  stored.  In  the  first  place,  celery  which  is  to  be 
kept  for  winter  use  must  be  grown  late.  Here  at  the 
College  I  expect  to  mature  it  about  the  middle  of 
November,  but  in  tidewater  I  should  expect  it  to 
grow  until  December  1  to  10.  In  fact,  I  find  that  a 
temperature  of  25  degrees  does  not  injury  celery  if 
well  earthed  up.  By  a  late  crop,  I  do  not  mean  to 


hold  the  early-grown  crop,  as  this  will  not  keep  well, 
but  a  crop  which  has  been  grown  chiefly  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  For  winter  storage,  I  provide  a  pit  about 
30  inches  wide  and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  or 
convenient.  As  many  pits  can  be  made  as  one  may 
desire.  They  should,  preferably,  be  located  in  a  cool 
spot  and  where  drainage  is  good.  The  depth  should 
be  such  as  to  bring  the  tops  just  even  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  Into  this  pit,  we  pack  the  celery 
tight,  taking  great  pains  to  keep  it  up  straight  and, 
usually,  crowd  about  40  plants  into  a  foot  of  the 
trench.  The  plants  are  carefully  dug  with  abundant 
roots,  and  all  decayed  stems  and  leaves  removed  be¬ 
fore  putting  into  the  pit.  Fine  earth  is  packed  in 


COLD  FRAME.  Fig.  270. 


tightly  about  the  roots  and  then  carefully  wet  until 
the  plants  are  virtually  puddled,  but  the  stems  and 
foliage  are  kept  absolutely  dry.  When  the  pit  is 
filled,  a  span  roof  is  put  over  it.  This  can  be  made  of 
cheap  lumber,  but  must  be  so  tight  as  to  prevent  any 
drip  on  the  plants.  The  ends  of  this  structure  are 
left  open  at  all  times,  except  when  the  celery  would 
be  injured  by  freezing.  As  the  winter  advances,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  cover  the  roof  with  straw  or 
earth,  or  some  litter  to  prevent  freezing,  but  the  aim 
should  be  to  keep  the  plants  cool  and  as  well  aired  as 
possible  without  injury  by  frost.  Stored  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  our  plants  grow  in  the  pit,  become  more  perfectly 
blanched,  and  improve  in  flavor.  The  crop  will 


SMALL  HOTBED.  Fig.  271. 


keep  perfectly  if  rightly  handled.  If  the  crop  is 
bulked  in  square  pits,  there  is  great  danger  from  rot. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station.  wm,  b.  alwood. 

Making  a  Hotbed. 

A.  S.,  Eminence ,  Mo.— Will  you  give  me  information  on  how  to 
set  out  a  hotbed  ? 

Ans. — The  situation  for  the  bed  should  be  sunny 
and  sheltered  ;  a  slight  slope  facing  south  or  south¬ 
east  is  desirable.  Two  styles  of  structure  are  used  ; 
one  where  the  bed  is  above  ground,  and  one  where 
it  is  constructed  in  a  pit  below  the  ground  level.  When 


SASH  AND  SHUTTER.  Fig.  272. 


the  latter  style  is  used,  it  effects  a  saving  in  manure 
and  shelter,  but  unless  the  situation  is  very  well 
drained,  there  is  risk  of  water  lodging  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  making  the  bed  practically  useless.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  the  sunken  bed  is 
much  the  more  economical.  The  manure  bed  should 
be  2  or  2%  feet  below  the  ground  level,  the  frame 
one  foot  high  in  front,  and  18  inches  at  the  back,  thus 
giving  a  gentle  slope  to  the  sashes.  It  should  be 
banked  with  loam  or  coal  ashes  to  hold  the  heat.  If 
the  pit  be  lined  with  boards  to  the  bottom,  the  manure 
will  not  cool  so  readily  as  when  it  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil.  It  is  better  still  to  have  a  double 
wall  of  boards,  with  an  air  space  between  them.  The 
boxing  should  be  pine  plank,  beveled  at  the  top,  so 
the  sashes  may  fit  snugly. 

The  heating  material  is  fresh  horse  manure,  thor¬ 
oughly  moistened  and  heated.  Throw  it  up  in  a 
heap  to  heat ;  turn  and  shake  it  well.  When  quite 


hot,  make  into  the  bed,  treading  very  firm  and 
level,  settling  it  well  into  the  corners  and  under  the 
rafters.  It  is  very  necessary  that  it  should  be  firm, 
otherwise  it  will  settle  unevenly.  Never  use  manure 
that  is  not  hot  when  put  in,  even  though  new.  When 
heat  is  up,  the  manure  should  be  about  12  inches  from 
the  sash,  with  four  or  five  inches  of  loam  over  it. 
Keep  the  sash  closed  until  the  loam  is  well  warmed. 
Seed  may  be  sown  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  110 
degrees,  but  it  should  be  allowed  to  drop  to  100  de¬ 
grees  before  setting  out  plants.  When  steam  arises, 
the  sashes  should  be  raised  for  ventilation.  In  cold 
weather,  mats  or  shutters  may  be  used  for  extra  pro¬ 
tection.  But,  while  cold  frames  may  be  left  closed 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  in  severe  weather,  the  hotbed 
must  be  regularly  ventilated,  or  the  plants  suffer  in 
the  close,  moist  atmosphere.  In  “  Vegetables  Under 
Glass,”  a  cold  frame  is  called  “  merely  a  glass-covered 
garden.”  About  all  it  is  expected  to  do  is  to  keep 
off  cold  winds  and  snow,  and  increase  the  heat  of 
the  sun  in  spring.  A  picture  of  a  cold  frame  is  shown 
at  Fig.  270.  A  hotbed  is  “  a  modified  cold  frame,” 
that  is,  a  cold  frame  with  heat  in  it.  A  small  hotbed 
is  shown  at  Fig.  271,  while  at  Fig.  272  is, an  attractive 
combination  of  sash,  shutter  and  a  gardener’s 
daughter  ! 

The  Most  of  a  Single  Potato. 

R.  B.,  New  Amsterdam,  Wis. — How  would  you  cut  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  potato  for  seed,  so  as  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  seed 
for  next  year’s  planting  ?  Would  you  use  any  stable  manure,  or 
just  plant  on  good  soil  ? 

Ans  — Continued  sprouting  under  glass  and  plant¬ 
ing  the  sprouts  would,  probably,  give  you  the  largest 
amount  of  seed.  Otherwise,  we  would  advise  you  to 
cut  the  potato  to  single  eyes  and  plant  them  in  rich, 
mellow  soil.  We  would  not  use  any  stable  manure. 

Too  Much  Grain  for  the  Horse. 

C.  V.  P.,  Union,  N.  Y. — My  eight-year-old  horse  is  out  of  condi¬ 
tion.  I  have  used  several  kinds  of  condition  powders,  but  to  no 
avail.  I  have  fed  as  high  as  three  peeks  of  grain  a  day  and  he 
would  eat  more  if  I  would  give  it  to  him.  The  grain  was  whole 
oats  six  quarts,  and  soft  corn  on  the  ear,  four  quarts,  three  times 
a  day,  and  X  do  not  see  any  grain  pass  him  whole.  His  hair  does 
not  look  well,  and  his  hind  legs  stock  considerably.  He  has  no 
life,  and  there  is  a  spot  each  side  of  the  withers  about  10  inches 
long  and  two  inches  wide,  that,  when  I  take  his  blanket  off  in  the 
morning,  is  so  wet  that  I  can  rub  water  out  of  the  hair,  and  that 
is  the  only  wet  spot  on  him.  When  I  drive  him  he  does  not  sweat 
any  more  there  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  spot  isn’t  any 
warmer  to  the  touch  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  His  urine  seems 
to  be  all  right,  and  he  was  cleaned  recently.  He  gets  hay  instead 
of  straw,  and  his  eyes  look  haggard — not  bright. 

Ans. — 1  suspect  that  the  horse  is  suffering  from 
chronic  indigestion,  due  to  overfeeding  on  grain. 
There  are  very  few  horses  that  can  utilize  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  you  are  feeding.  Reduce  the  ration  one- 
third  if  the  horse  is  working,  or  one-half  if  idle  or 
used  only  for  light  work.  Then  give  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powers  in  the  feed  night  and  morning  :  Pow¬ 
dered  nux  vomica  and  sulphate  of  copper,  of  each 
four  ounces  ;  arsenic  100  grains  ;  mix,  and  make  into 
40  powders.  I  would  also  advise  feeding,  at  least, 
one-half  pint  oil  meal  or  ground  flaxseed  twice  daily. 
Feed  a  bran  mash  two  or  three  times  a  week  at  night, 
and  if  this  do  not  keep  the  bowels  moving  easily,  give 
occasional  pint  doses  of  raw  linseed  oil. 

f.  l.  kilborne. 

Swelled  Ankle  on  a  Mare. 

A.  W.  6'.,  Worcester,  N.  Y.—l  have  a  flue  pair  of  six-year-old 
mares;  one  has  been  troubled  with  swelled  ankles  lately.  They 
are  eating  six  quarts  of  grain  per  day  :  oats,  corn  and  wheat 
bran.  I  have  been  feeding  a  few  apples,  and  thought,  possibly, 
that  might  be  the  cause.  I  stopped  feeding  apjfles,  but  the  ankles 
swell  just  the  same.  The  other  horse  has  shown  no  signs  of  any 
swelling  whatever.  What  is  the  trouble  with  one  that  her  ankles 
swell  ? 

Ans. — I  suppose  that  it  is  the  hind  ankles  only  that 
swell,  a  condition  commonly  known  by  horsemen  as 
“stocking.”  The  trouble  may  be  due  to  the  condition 
of  the  blood,  or  to  some  chronic  disease  of  the  heart, 
liver  or  kidneys.  Feeding  the  apples  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  stocking.  Try  the  following  powders, 
giving  three  large  tablespoonfuls  twice  daily  in  the 
grain :  Ground  flaxseed,  two  pounds  ;  sulphate  of 
soda,  one  pound  ;  nitrate  of  potash  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  powdered  nux  vomica, 
two  ounces ;  mix.  Keep  the  bowels  moving  freely 
by  feeding  bran  mashes  occasionally  at  night.  If 
there  be  no  improvement  in  four  to  six  weeks,  report 
fully,  referring  to  this  page.  f.  l.  k. 

Food  for  Ducks. 

A.  B.  0.,  Sherwood,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  many  Black  Cayuga  ducks 
can  be  profitably  allowed  to  run  with  one  drake  in  the  breeding 
season  ?  2.  Do  you  consider  yearlings,  two-year-olds,  or  older 
ducks  the  best  for  breeders  ?  3.  What  would  you  advise  as  a  food 
for  ducks  to  iuduce  winter  laying  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Five.  2.  Two-year-old  ducks  are  the  best 
for  breeding.  3.  Corn  meal,  three  parts  ;  wheat  bran, 
three  parts  ;  oat  feed,  two  parts  ;  feeding  flour,  one 
part ;  ground  meat,  one  part,  mixed  with  about  one- 
third  the  bulk  of  finely-cut  clover  hay,  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  turnips,  etc.,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  salt 
added.  Mix  with  hot  water  or  milk.  Keep  plenty  of 
oyster  shells  and  sharp  grit  where  they  can  reach 
them.  J.  E.  STEVENSON. 
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Uncle  Sam  Knocks  the  Carman  No. 
1  Out. — Here  is  a  note  from  Mr.  Guy  N. 
Crawford,  of  Letcher,  S.  D.  The  Uncle 
Sam  yielded  heavily  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
the  past  season,  but  the  tubers  were  of 
all  shapes,  and  the  quality  not  of  the 
best.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Crawford.  Here 
is  his  note  : 

I  secured  10  pounds  of  Henderson’s  new  potato, 
Uncle  Sam,  last  spring,  and  with  me,  it  comes 
very  near  to  justifying  the  strong  claims  made 
for  it.  I  cut  the  seed  to  one  eye  and,  in  •some  in¬ 
stances,  the  eye  was  split;  the  pieces  were  planted 
1^x3  feet.  It  is  a  strong  grower  with  very  heavy 
foliage,  and  covered  the  ground  completely.  From 
the  10  pounds  of  seed,  I  dug  21  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  fully  nine-tenths  of  which  were  of  market¬ 
able  size.  It  outyielded  Carman  No.  1  over  50 
per  cent,  when  planted  side  by  side . 

Get  a  green  tomato,  if  possible — as 
green  as  can  be — and  put  it  in  a  warm, 
sunny  window,  not  in  a  dark,  damp  cel¬ 
lar  as  is  usual.  Then  watch  how  it 
colors.  It  is  very  interesting.  It  colors 
and  ripens  more  perfectly  in  this  way 
than  will  any  other  fruit  whatever. 

November  14,  we  received  from  Luther 
Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  two  toma¬ 
toes.  They  were  Hathaway’s  Excelsior, 
which  we  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
over  20  years  ago.  Mr.  Burbank’s  toma¬ 
toes  were  grown  from  seed  saved  in  1876. 
He  says  that  the  seed  germinated  well, 
but  that  62  per  cent  of  the  plants  were 
“  blind;”  that  is,  the  cotyledons  grew, 
but  the  true  leaves  did  not.  This  was, 
he  fancies,  on  account  of  weakened 
vitality  from  the  age  of  the  seeds.  The 
other  plants  grew  and  bore  as  well  as 
plants  usually  do.  The  two  tomatoes 
were  as  smooth  as  tomatoes  can  be. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  irregularity, 
and  they  were  as  ripe  about  the  stem 
portion  as  in  any  other  part,  the  color 
being  between  the  dull  red  of  Ignotum 
and  the  crimson  red  of  Acme.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  know  that  tomato  seed  20 
years  old  remains  viable.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that,  probably,  there  is  not, 
to-day,  a  better  early  tomato  than  Hath¬ 
away’s  Excelsior . 

All  grown  from  a  little  tuber  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  sent  the  firm  some  years 
ago,  Brainerd  &  Beaumont,  of  Gaines¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  have  shipped  30  car-loads  to 
New  York  this  fall.  It  is  rarely,  however, 
that  this  variety  is  sold  by  retailers 
under  its  true  name . 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ritter,  of  Mascott,  Green 
County,  Mo.,  has  this  to  say  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  Carman  No.  1  and  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  in  his  soil.  This  is  the  third  sea¬ 
son  since  he  received  a  small  specimen 
(two  eyes)  of  the  Carman  No.  1.  He  has 
now  three  barrels  of  the  largest  potatoes 
he  has  ever  raised,  and  the  quality  is 
the  best  of  any  he  has  ever  raised.  He 
planted  them  beside  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2; 
they  are  much  larger  bu  t  not  so  shapely. 
He  finds  the  one  objection  to  the  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  that  it  has  a  tender  skin. 
Many  of  the  tubers  were  scabby,  while 
those  of  the  No.  2  were  not . 

Mr.  George  Van  Buskirk,  of  McGraw- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  says,  that  his  No.  1  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  per  acre,  while 
others  beside  them  did  not  yield  50  per 
acre.  He  says  that  the  No.  1  and  R.  N.- 
Y.  No.  2  are  the  leading  potatoes  in  his 
part  of  the  country.  He  praises  the 
Carman  Rose  as  a  “glorious,  sweet 
beauty  ”. 


Now  is  the  Time. — In  Mr.  Carman’s 
talk  before  the  Literary  Club  of  New 
York,  pelargoniums  (geraniums)  were 
mentioned  as  the  best  plants  for  begin¬ 
ners  in  crossing  to  use.  But  the  reasons 
were  not  stated.  The  reasons  are  these: 
First. — Under  cross-breeding,  the  flowers 
seed  freely.  Second. — The  buds  may  be 
easily  unfolded,  and  the  immature  an¬ 
thers  rubbed  off  without  injuring  the 
pistils.  Third. — The  stigmas  of  the  pis¬ 
tils  and  the  pollen  of  the  anthers  are 
never  mature  at  the  same  time.  The 
pollen  ripens  before  the  stigmas  are  re¬ 
ceptive.  Fourth. — The  plants,  with  good 
care,  will  thrive  in  any  sunny  window 
and  bloom  freely.  Fifth. — The  seeds 
germinate  freely  if  planted  in  pots  or 
boxes  of  rich,  mellow  soil.  The  seed¬ 
lings  raised  during  the  winter  will  bloom 
the  next  summer  perfect  in  symmetry,  a 
symmetry  rarely  seen  in  plants  grown 
from  cuttings. 

Now  is  the  time,  then,  friends,  for  you 
to  get  your  plants  and  <  begin  this  in¬ 
teresting  work,  a  work  that,  beginning 
with  pelargoniums,  is  not  likely  to  end 
with  them. 

Single-flowering  kinds  would  best  be 
selected,  and  those  giving  the  most  con¬ 
trast,  as,e.  g.,  light  pink  and  dark  red  or 
maroon. 


Comparative  Quality  of  Peaches. 

U.  E.  Van  Deman,  Virginia. — W.  D. 
Barns,  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  quality  of  California  peaches 
on  page  786,  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hale  and  myself  should  express  our 
opinions  on  that  subject.  It  is  true  that 
I  have  eaten  many  peaches  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but,  as  I  have  never  been  there 
in  peach  season  to  test  them  in  their 
native  orchards,  I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  express  an  intelligent  opinion.  Those 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  markets,  and 
those  which  have  been  sent  to  me  for  ex¬ 
amination,  were  all  necessarily  gath¬ 
ered  while  yet  not  fully  mature,  and,  of 
course,  had  not  their  best  flavor.  Nearly 
all  the  California  peaches  that  I  have 
seen  were  large  and  highly  colored,  but 
they  lacked  the  highest  quality  of  rich¬ 
ness  and  flavor. 

If  the  California  peaches  should  not 
be  fully  up  to  the  standard  in  flavor,  it 
would  be  nothing  to  mourn  over ;  for 
they  have  so  many  fruits  there  in  which 
they  do  excel,  that  they  could  afford  to 
allow  the  prize  on  peaches  to  some  other 
section.  I  have  grown  some  good  peaches 
myself  in  several  States,  and  seen  and 
tasted  in  the  orchard,  those  of  nearly 
every  section  of  the  country  this  side 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  none  that 
quite  equaled  those  grown  from  southern 
Missouri  to  Texas.  In  size,  color  and 
flavor  combined,  they  seem  to  me  better 
as  a  whole  than  those  from  any  other 
section.  Georgia  peaches  are,  also,  of 
high  quality,  but  I  have  never  been 
there  in  peach  time,  and  will  not  say 
but  they  are  equal  to  those  of  Texas 
until  I  have  a  chance  to  test  them  at 
home.  It  takes  a  soil  rich  in  potash  and 
a  sunny  clime  to  bring  out  the  best 
points  in  a  peach. 

Root-Grafting  Trees. 

W.  P.  B.,  Liberty  Square,  Pa. — Re¬ 
ferring  to  J.  M.’s  question,  page  753,  after 
having  made  a  special  study  of  the 
whole-root  theory  of  propagating  apple 


trees,  for  20  years,  I  am  confident  that 
the  claims  that  are  made  for  it  are  not 
sustained  by  facts.  Since  the  graft  de¬ 
termines  the  variety,  it  is  more  import¬ 
ant  that  it  be  large  and  strong,  than 
for  the  root  to  be.  As  the  supply  of 
apple  seeds  is  mostly  obtained  from 
cider  pomace,  nurserymen  have  little 
opportunity  of  choosing  stocks  that  are 
naturally  of  vigorous  growth.  Careful 
nurserymen  use  first-grade  stocks,  but 
the  grade  or  size  of  these  depends  more 
upon  how  thinly  they  grew  in  the  seed¬ 
ling  rows,  or  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  grew,  than  on  natural 
vigor.  If  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
procuring  stocks  that  were  all  strong 
growers,  we  might  produce  more  vigor¬ 
ous  trees  of  the  slow-growing  varieties 
by  using  whole  roots.  But  would  the 
roots  thus  produced  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trees  after  they  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  orchard,  as  well  as  roots 
similar  to  those  on  which  the  variety 
originally  grew  ? 

Roots  of  varieties  differ  quite  as  much 
as  tops.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Nature  to  assume  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  variety  will  do  best  on  roots 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  growth.  My  own 
observations  and  experiments  sustain 
this  conclusion.  If  this  be  true,  we  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  to  grow  each  variety 
on  its  own  roots.  The  longer  the  scion 
and  the  more  of  it  that  is  placed  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  when  planted, 
the  more  of  its  own  roots  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  When  a  long  root  or  whole  root 
is  used,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  joint 
between  the  stock  and  scion  far  enough 
below  the  surface  to  admit  of  many  roots 
being  developed  above  the  joint. 

Our  own  practice  now  is  to  procure 
first-class  stocks  of  extra  grade,  when 
possible,  cut  these  into  about  three 
pieces,  rejecting  the  lower  piece  or  point 
of  the  root,  and  grafting  the  upper  pieces 
to  scions  about  eight  inches  long,  the 
latter  selected  from  the  well-matured 
part  of  strong,  thrifty  shoots.  These  are 
set  in  the  ground  so  that  the  top  bud  is 
just  above  the  surface.  When  grafts  are 
grown  in  this  way,  the  stock  performs 
only  a  secondary  part  in  the  production 
of  the  tree.  It  sustains  life  in  the  scion  un¬ 
til  the  latter  can  produce  roots  of  its  own ; 
strong  -  growing  varieties  like  Smoke¬ 
house  and  Fallawater,  will  then  have 
( Continued  on  neai  page). 


Successful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 

and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  io%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture 

AT  DELAWARE  COLLEGE , 

will  open  January  6,  1897,  and  continue  to  the  last 
Friday  in  March.  The  course  has  been  improved 
and  enlarged  for  the  coming  winter.  Tuition  free. 

Full  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  Pbof.  W.  H.  BISHOP,  Newark,  Del. 


WANTED. 

Farms  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  the 
Dakotas.  C.  L.  CLASON  &  CO.,  47  &  48  Merrill 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


KEVITT’S  NEW  DISPLAY  PACKAGE  for  the 
shipment  of  berries  requires  no  Division  Slats, 
Hinges  or  Staples.  No  berries  are  crushed  or 
injured  by  Division  Slats  as  in  the  case  of  the 
old  crate.  Send  50  cents  for  a  Detail  Drawing. 
T.  C.  KEVITT.  Inventor,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


SEED  POTATOES 


Orders  booked  now. 
nated  by  purchaser. 


—Carman  No.  3.  Pure 
Thorburn  Seed.  Large 
or  small  quantities. 
Potatoes  shipped  at  time  desig- 
J.  M.  Meredith,  Calcium,  Pa. 


PDIUCflll  Ol  flllCD— The  latest  handler 
bnlHOUn  ULUfCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  8eed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Catalogue 

Of  POT-GROWN  and  layer  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.. 
mailed  free  on  application. 

I.  J.  DWYER  9  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


100 

Doses  One  Dollar  is  true  only  of  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  It  is  economy  to  get  Hood’s  when  you 
need  a  blood  purifier  and  nerve  tonic,  because 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills 


cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to 
take,  easy  to  operate.'  25c. 


GOOSEBERRY 


AND  CURRANT— 50,000. 
Other  Nursery  Stock. 

T.  G.  A8HMEAD.  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


GREENSBOR 

The  finest  white  flesh  peach  in  ex. 
istence.  Ripens  before  the  Alex¬ 
ander.  Extra  large,  fine  flavor. 

Donaldson’s  Elmira  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  A  new  pro¬ 
duction  of  rare  merit.  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Janan  Plums. 
Small  Fruits,  Tenn.  Peach 
Seed.  Catalogue  fbee. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


PEACH 


erlin,  Aid. 


Buy  direct  and  pay  but  one  profit.  No  nursery  carries 
a  more  complete  assortment  of  the  best  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

.  Don't  buy  trash.  Don’t  pay  two  prices.  But  send  fori 
r  our  free  catalogue  today,  it  tells  ft  all,  an  elegant  book 
of  168  pages  profusely  Illustrated.  Seeds,  Plants, 

Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mail  postpaid.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  8afe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
_  guaranteed.  43d  Year,  32  Greenhouses,  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  BOX  29.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


"SNOWED  UNDER” 

Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  11/9/1896. 
ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. : 

I  must  compliment  you  on  those  pear  trees.  I  have 
handled  a  multitude  of  pear  trees,  but  unhesitatingly 
award  them  the  top  notch  of  merit.  Yours  truly,  e.  a.c. 


with  kind  words  for  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  DANS¬ 
VILLE  TREES.  Here  are  some  from  a  Rubal  Reader’s 
letter.  We  can  do  as  much  for  you. 

As  we’ve  told  you  before,  we  tell  you  again, 
no  matter  where  you  have  been  buying,  we 
can  make  it  pay  you  to  give  our  Fresh-Dug 

Sf  “Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


TRIUMPH 


kT 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden, 

m 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 

“▼EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (10c.)  We  will  send  our  BeantiftUly  Plus.  Catalogue  with 
i  the  Col'd  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  bv 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  J0S.U.  BLACK, SOX  dt  CO.,  Village  Xurseries.iiightstowiioA'.i 
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(continued.) 

the  large,  wide-spreading  roots  which 
are  characteristic  of  these  varieties,  and 
which  are  well  calculated  to  develop 
their  vigorous,  spreading  tops,  while 
varieties  like  Caleb  and  Jefferis  will 
have  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  and 
be  prepared  to  sustain  the  numerous 
buds  which  are  produced  on  these  varie¬ 
ties.  When  we  wish  to  produce  a  budded 
tree  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade,  we  cut  a  one  or  two-year  grafted 
tree,  according  to  the  variety,  back  to 
the  ground,  and  allow  one  shoot  to  grow, 
producing  the  bright,  straight  stem  of 
the  budded  tree  on  roots  calculated  to 
provide  for  its  future  needs. 

Big  Yield  of  Plants. 

J.  B.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — In  the  sum¬ 
mer,  I  wrote  about  a  seedling  straw¬ 
berry  plant  that  came  up  from  seed  last 
spring,  and  said  that,  if  it  continued  to 
grow  as  it  had  done,  it  would  make  50 
plants  by  frost.  The  seedling  and  its 
runners  number  just  60,  all  rooted  fast 
to  the  ground,  and  a  runner  about  one 
inch  long,  which,  I  think,  will  be  rooted 
fast  before  spring.  The  plants  look 
like  the  Sharnless  in  color  and  size. 
Have  any  of  Tjue  Rural  readers  ever 
heard  of  its  equal  ?  Sixty  rooted  straw¬ 
berry  plants  all  from  one  seed  in  one 
summer?  Another  seedling  of  the  same 
age  growing  in  the  same  soil,  10  inches 
from  it,  has  not  made  a  runner,  or  a  sign 
of  one,  and  is  no  larger  than  one  of  the 
tip-end  plants  of  the  other. 

More  About  McIntosh  Red. 

C.  J.  S.  H.,  Berlin,  Mass. — The  McIn¬ 
tosh  apple,  with  me,  has  proved  to  be 
first-class,  i  The  location  of  the  tree  and 
the  kind  of  soil  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  My  trees 
are  in  a  rich,  sandy  loam  on  high  land. 
The  trees  bear  a  good  crop,  well-colored, 
spicy,  rich,  juicy  and  not  coarse  in  tex¬ 
ture.  They  sold  for  the  same  as  my 
Gravensteins  in  the  Boston  market — $2 
a  barrel.  It  is  a  good  keeper,  free  from 
specks.  The  season  of  ripening  is  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November,  according  to  the 
place  stored.  There  are  not  many  good 
apples  in  the  market  at  that  time  of 
year.  I  agree  with  II.  E.  Van  Deman 
that  we  should  get  the  best  fruits  in 
the  hands  of  the  people. 

Cow  Peas  in  West  Virginia. 

S.  C.,  South  Side,  W.  Va. — Last  sum¬ 
mer,  at  your  suggestion,  I  sowed  a  20- 
acre  field  with  cow  peas — Black,  Clay 
and  Wonderful.  They  all  did  well.  The 
Black  and  Clay  both  ripened  a  heavy 
crop  of  seed,  or  would  had  I  left  them 
long  enough.  I  cut  them  while  the  pods 
were  yet  green.  The  hay  is  good,  and 
all  kinds  of  stock  seem  to  like  it.  It 
made  from  1%  to  2  tons  per  acre,  on 
land  that  would,  probably,  have  made  30 
bushels  of  corn.  The  roots  were  very 
long,  and  had  many  nodules  on  them, 
some  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  quite  as 
large  as  sparrows’  eggs.  I  never  before 
saw  still  clay  ground  left  in  as  fine  con¬ 
dition. 

Carman  Potato  in  Canada. 

C.  J.  F.,  South  London,  Ont. — I  see  by 
The  It.  N.-Y.  that  reports  of  Carman  No. 
3  vary  somewhat.  In  my  neighborhood, 
it  has  proved  a  great  success.  On  leav¬ 
ing  my  farm  last  spring,  for  London,  I 
handed  my  seed  potatoes  over  to  my  son- 
in-law  ;  he  planted  two  bushels  of  No. 
3,  and  dug  50  bushels  of  first-class  pota¬ 
toes.  One  of  the  best  of  our  farmers 
planted  one  bag,  and  he  told  me  that, 
out  of  several  varieties,  No.  3  turned  out 
the  best.  Both  parties  claim  that  they 
are  excellent  cookers,  and  they  find  no 
hollow  ones.  I  grew  a  few  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  In  comparison  with  No.  1,  I  find 
No.  3  more  even  in  size  and  shape,  but 
when  it  comes  to  decide  which  is  better 
for  the  table,  I  think  that  No.  1  has  a 
slight  advantage.  Both  are  first-class 
potatoes,  and  should  be  largely  planted 
by  our  farmers.  What  is  now  wanted  is 


a  really  first-class  early  potato  ;  by  early, 
I  mean  a  potato  that  will  be  fit  for  use, 
at  least,  eight  or  ten  days  before  the 
Early  Ohio.  There  are  many  so-called 
early,  but  when  we  come  to  grow  them, 
we  find  them  maturing  all  about  the 
same  time. 

The  Carman  No.  1  Potato. 

T.  M.  R.,  Fairview,  Pa. — Have  I  made 
it  pay  me  to  pay  §1  a  year  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  ?  Three  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sent  me  a  small  piece,  about  one  ounce, 
of  the  Carman  No.  1  potato,  which  I  cut 
into  small  bits  and  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1894,  getting  five  stalks  or  hills  from 
the  piece.  The  product  from  the  five 
hills  I  cut  to  one-eye  pieces,  and  planted 
one  eye  to  the  hill  last  year.  What  grew 
from  that  planting,  I  cut  to  one-eye 
pieces  and  planted  again  this  year,  one 
eye  to  a  hill.  This,  the  third  crop  from 
the  one-ounce  piece  planted  in  1894,  pro¬ 
duced  over  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  aver¬ 
aging  large  and  nice,  from  soil  of  only 
medium  fertility,  without  manuring.  Is 
it  a  success  ? 

Low-Down  Wagons. 

N.  C.,  Waterloo,  N.  J. — I  think  that 
I  can  materially  help  H.  L.  R.,  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  J.,  who  is  looking  for  the  best 
kind  of  low,  stout  wheels  for  his  farm. 
I  bought  or  had  bent  felloes  four  inches 
wide,  one-half-inch  thick ;  tires  one- 
quarter  or  three-eighths  inch  are  thick 
enough.  It  takes  a  good  smith  to  put 
them  on  right.  I  then  had  my  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  high,  narrow-tire  wheels  cut 
down  to  three  feet  for  front  wheels, 
and  3%  for  hind  ones,  and  now  I  have  a 
grand,  stout,  low-down,  handy  wagon. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  tells  of  the  metal  wheels 
breaking.  There  is  no  break  to  these 
with  their  short,  stout,  wooden  spokes 
and  hubs  ;  they  will  last  forever  if  kept 
in  the  dry.  What  a  pleasure  to  go  about 
with  such  a  wagon,  compared  with  the 
narrow,  cutting  tires.  If  a  machine 
were  made  on  purpose  to  cut  up  our 
roads,  it  could  not  beat  these.  There 
should  be  a  tax  on  them  to  exclude 
them  from  all  public  roads.  Most  of 
the  hardware  stores  keep  the  bent  tires. 

Putting  on  Roofing  Paper. 

J.  B.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — I  have  been 
having  quite  a  job  laying  a  Neponset 
paper  roof.  I  got  it  nicely  laid  but  not 
fastened  down,  when  a  wind  and  rain 
storm  came  and  blew  it  up  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  twisting  some  of  the  strips  and 
crumpling  others.  I  had  boards  on  every 
strip  to  hold  them  down,  yet  only  one 
strip  was  torn,  and  that  was  only  about 
one  inch  on  one  edge.  After  the  storm 
was  over,  I  wet  it  as  one  would  wash 
oil  cloth,  then  rolled  each  strip  up  on  a 
piece  of  three-inch  gas  pipe  to  smooth 
it  out  again.  I  got  it  down  in  good  shape 
after  all,  and  finished  painting  it.  I  run 
the  strips  up  and  down,  not  across  as 
the  manufacturers  direct.  By  laying  as 
they  direct,  it  would  be  punched  full  of 
nail  holes  at  the  edge  and  middle  of 
every  strip.  As  I  put  it  down,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  water  or  ice  from  run¬ 
ning  off  quickly  from  top  to  bottom,  over 
a  smooth,  solid  surface.  There  are  no 
nail  holes  except  under  inch  strips  of 
pine  that  cover  the  lap,  and  down  the 
middle  of  the  strips  of  paper,  and  they 
should  be  made  tight  with  paint.  I  put 
the  edges  of  the  pine  strips  even  with 
the  edges  of  the  paper,  then  the  nails 
go  through  both  parts  of  the  lap,  and  the 
paint  can  be  worked  under  the  edges  to' 
make  tight  joints. 

‘*  Milk  Fever,"  so  Called. 

W.  O.  E.,  Whitby,  Ont. — What  my 
cow  died  of  (page  741),  is,  of  course,  not 
a  matter  of  general  interest.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  of  some  importance  that  a  disease, 
or  diseases,  of  cows,  liable  to  occur  soon 
after  calving,  and  of  such  great  severity 
as  very  often  to  cause  death,  should  not 
be  known  by  such  a  misleading  name  as 
“  milk  fever.”  Whether  the  cow  had,  or 
had  not,  any  increase  of  temperature, 
I  do  not  positively  know.  I  believe 
that  she  had,  but  the  temperature  was 


not  taken,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  say, 
The  case  did  not  at  all  resemble  apo¬ 
plexy  in  the  human  subject.  The  fact, 
granting  it  to  have  been  a  fact,  that 
there  was  no  increase  of  temperature, 
would  not  quite  dispose  of  all  ground 
of  suspicion  that  the  essential  cause  of 
the  disease  entered  her  system  from 
without  through  the  breach  of  surface 
left  by  the  separation  of  the  afterbirth 
It  is  a  universally  accepted  conclusion 
that  tetanus  is  a  disease  of  microbial 
origin.  The  specific  microbe  that  causes 
it  requires  some  breach  of  the  surface 
to  enable  it  to  obtain  access  to  the 
blood.  Tetanus  resembles  parturient 
apoplexy,  in  that  it  is  a  disease  without 
fever,  very  fatal,  and  one  that  selects 
the  nervous  system  for  its  special  field 
of  destructive  operation.  Further  than 
this  I  cannot  speak  with  assurance. 

The  fact  that  milk  fever  attacks  only 
after  calving  goes  a  long  way  to  prove 
that  parturition  or  changes  resulting 
therefrom,  are  intimately  connected 
with  its  specific  cause.  If  it  were  in 
any  distinct  sense  a  disease  arising  from 
plethora,  we  would  expect  to  meet  with 
it  under  other  circumstances.  Fat  cat¬ 
tle,  even,  might  become  victims  to  it  at 
times.  The  condition  of  the  mammary 
gland  affords  no  evidence  of  its  being 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  If  there  remain 
something  to  clear  up  in  relation  to 
these  diseases  of  cows,  if  veterinarians 
have  been  laboring  under  some  miscon¬ 
ception  concerning  the  pathology  of 
parturient  apoplexy,  no  surprise  need 
be  felt  on  that  account.  The  doctors 
for  a  long  time,  finding  no  better  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  nature,  or  pathology  of 
what  was  called  phlegmasia  dolens,  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  metastasis  of  the  mam¬ 
mary  secretion,  and  so  it  got  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  milk-leg.  It  is  now  known 
that  neither  the  milk  nor  the  condition 
of  the  breasts  has  anything  to  do  with 
it.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  state 
of  a  cow  in  high  condition  somehow 
renders  her  more  liable  to  attack. 
There  would  be  nothing  in  that  fact 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the 
disease  is  of  microbial  origin.  We  know 
that,  in  all  diseases  of  this  kind,  the 
liability  to  attack  is  influenced  greatly 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

The  subject  is  one  worthy  of  more 
consideration  and  investigation  than  it 
has  yet  received.  That  is  all  that  I  de¬ 
sire  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  readers. 
Being  a  physician,  I  am,  on  that  account, 
particularly  interested  in  everything 
that  relates  to  disease.  The  diseases  of 
the  lower  animals  will  often,  by  the  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiments  made  upon 
them,  their  causes,  effects,  treatment, 
etc.,  throw  much  desired  light  upon  the 
subject  of  human  disease. 
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RUBEROID 
ROOFING 

WILL  NOT  TAINT  RAIN 
WATER. 

CAN  BE  LAID  BY  ANY  HANDY 
MAN,  AND  WHEN  ONCE 
DOWN,  REQUIRES 
NO  ATTENTION. 

STRONG  AND  DUR¬ 
ABLE. 

MADE  OF  BEST  WOOL  FELT. 
NO  TAR  I  NO  PAPER! 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 
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Tis  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

81-83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

41»«  manufacturer!  of  In. a  Creatine,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Kaslnea,  Buekaye  Force  Pump*. 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Uowcn.  Send 
for  Illufltratad  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &.  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  O. 


•  Practical  farmers  say  it  is  the  best.  Pence 

•  in  use  seven  years  still  in  tirst-class  condi- 

•  tion.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  portable  fence. 

•  AVHITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Rush  8t.,  Peoria.  Ill. 


Behold,  What  a  Fire  a  Little  Spark  Kindleth. 


One  little  runty  pit?  crawled  through  a  rail  fence 
from  the  highway,  meandered  up  around  the  barn, 
sneaked  through  Hie  gate  and  introduced  Hog 
Cholera,  to  the  fattening  held.  The  resulting  loss 
would  have  covered  the  cost  of  i>ig-tlghl  Page 
fence  for  that  whole  farm.  Are  you  protected  ? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


Tobacco  Lands  in  the  South  1 ? 

Cigar  Tobacco.  Wrappers  selling  20  to  40c.  Contracts 
for  next  year,  25c.  The  best  tobacco  region  In  the 
world.  Virgin-pine  forests.  Perfect  climate,  long  sea¬ 
son,  cheap  labor,  varied  products  (Sea  Island  Cotton) ; 
cheap  living  desirable  homes;  abundant  game. 
Address  ItOSELAND  PLANTATION,  Bainbridge,  Ga 


DIETZ 
iMPMOVCo\ 


A  Great  Light. 


Brilliant  and  safe  forporches,  sheds,  barns  or  any 
outside  stationary  use  is 


DIETZ 


LAMP 

It  has  an  outside  wick  regulator.  Needs  no  chimney,  never  blows 
out.  Madeof  finest  materials  and  is  up  to  the  standard  of 
DIETZ  LANTERNS.  Made  in  :j  sizes.  If  it  cannot  bo  had  of 
your  dealer  we  will  send  to  any  address,  one  of  the  medium  size, 
carriage  prepaid,  for  the  regular  price,  $6.00.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  4 


R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  St., 

Established  1840. 


New  York. 


THE  YEAR 


-we  have  been  urging  Asthma  and  Ilay  Fever  Sufferers  to  begin  the 
constitutional  treatment  that  brings  not  only  relief,  but  a  Cure  that  Stays. 
Hundreds  have  done  so,  and  here’s  a  letter  from  one  of  them  : 

Dear  Doctor  Hayes;  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  September  14. 1S96. 

I  am  satistled  your  treatment  has  been  very  helpful  and  beyond  my  expectations.  The  catarrhal 
symptoms  havo  been  much  lighter  and  not  of  as  long  duration,  and  as  for  Asthma,  the  etTeet  of 
the  medicines  is  marvelous.  Togo  to  bed  and  sleep  all  night  is  for  me,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  something  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  for  30  years.  Now  1  sleep  all  night,,  and  In  the  morning 
I  am  free  from  the  cough  that  is  so  weakening  and  depressing.  When  I  compare  myself  with 
others  about  here  who  have  Hay  Fever,  and  are  not  taking  your  treatment,  I  am  away  ahead  of 
them.  Perhaps  1  am  too  enthusiastic,  but  when  one  has  had  this  terrible  disease  forever  30  years  as 
I  have,  and  had  given  up  all  hope  Of  u  cure,  how  can  one  help  being  enthused.  I  haveone  regret  - 
having  known  of  your  treatment  so  long  that  I  should  be  so  incredulous  as  not  to  be  willing  to  try  It 
till  this  year.  Yours  truly,  BENJ.  D.  EVERETT. 

ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

write  at  once  for  particulars  and  escape  your  winter  of  distress.  Hay  Fever  sufferers  make 
a  note  of  this  and  write  in  the  spring,  or  now.  Two  thousand  other  references  if  you  ask 
for  them.  Address  !>K.  ilAYiCS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8!4  marks,  or  10 V%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Fhlrty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  ntme  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1896. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  POTATO. 

Small  tubers  of  this  excellent  potato  will  be  sent 
to  all  subscribers  who  apply  for  it  and  send  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  potatoes  will  be  sent  next  February. 
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We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  feeding  value 
of  the  bran  and  “  polish  ”  obtained  in  pre paring  rice 
for  market.  Large  quantities  of  this  refuse  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Louisiana,  and  for  many  years  little  effort 
was  made  to  utilize  it  at  home  or  to  find  a  market  for 
it  abroad.  Now  a  new  stock  food  composed  of  rice 
bran  and  waste  molasses,  so  mixed  as  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  dry  and  easily  handled,  is  to  be  introduced. 
Such  a  combination  ought  to  be  a  good  one,  and  if 
honestly  prepared  and  advertised  at  a  fair  price,  it 
ought  to  become  popular.  Turn  the  wastes  to  good 
account.  How  about  that  waste  nitrogen  in  the  air 
above  your  farm  ?  Is  Crimson  clover  saving  it  for  you  ? 

0 

The  public  was  shocked  last  Wednesday  to  learn 
that  Prof.  Lodeman  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  had  taken  his  life.  Though  a  comparatively 
young  man,  Prof.  Lodeman  was  one  of  the  most  reli¬ 
able  horticulturists  in  the  country.  In  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  spraying  and  the  cultivation  of  orchards, 
he  took  a  high  rank,  and  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer, 
he  will  be  pleasantly  remembered  by  hundreds  of 
students  and  farmers.  His  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
American  horticulture.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  now  on 
hand  a  report  of  his  last  experiment  in  fertilizing 
apple  orchards.  His  sad  act  was,  probably,  induced 
by  despondency  due  to  overwork  and  study,  and  his 
fate  should  be  a  warning  to  ambitious  young  men 
who  seek  to  cover,  in  a  few  short  years,  what  Nature 
meant  should  be  left  to  a  lifetime. 

© 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  interesting  article  on  milk, 
page  826,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  dairy¬ 
men.  We  venture  to  say  that  lots  of  men  who  have 
fed  and  milked  cows  all  their  lives,  do  not  know  just 
what  milk  is.  The  “inside  works”  of  a  cow  are  won¬ 
derfully  intricate.  Think  of  the  marvelous  and  deli¬ 
cate  work  required  to  turn  hay  or  ensilage  and  grain 
into  the  complex  mixture  we  call  milk.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  skillfully  and  carefully  the  cow  must  be  fed 
and  watched  in  order  to  keep  this  machine  up  to  its 
finest  work.  You  will  notice  that  the  fat  comes  into 
the  milk  last  of  all,  and  that  it  is  determined  a  good 
deal  by  the  cow’s  nervous  condition.  That  gives  you 
an  idea  of  what  happens  when  the  hired  man  kicks  or 
swears  at  a  nervous  cow  like  a  Jersey.  Of  course, 
you  would  never  dream  of  swearing  or  kicking  butter 
right  away  from  your  own  bread  !  It  is  always  that 
hired  man  who  does  such  work. 

O 

When  E.  W.  Bull  tamed  the  American  wild  grape 
and  produced  the  Concord,  he  did  a  great  service  to 
the  American  people.  We  may  safely  say  that  he 
did  more  for  his  country  than  any  of  those  who  have 
made  improvements  in  firearms  or  other  weapons,  and 
while  Mr.  Bull  failed  to  receive  a  just  share  of  the 
money  which  his  patient  work  brought  into  circula¬ 
tion,  his  memory  is  safe  so  long  as  the  Concord  grape 
is  grown.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize,  in  our  day, 
what  the  Concord  meant  to  American  grape  growers. 
Before  its  advent,  fresh  grapes  of  good  quality  were 
a  luxury — about  as  much  so  as  are  Christmas  straw¬ 
berries  at  the  present  time.  The  story  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape  has  been  often  told  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated  here.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  first  success 
of  Mr.  Bull  was  so  great  that  through  all  the  two  score 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  introduction,  our  most 
skillful  horticulturists  have  been  unable  to  produce 


a  variety  that  will  actually  take  its  place.  Go  into 
the  great  commercial  vineyards  and  you  will  be 
astonished  to  see  how  large  a  proportion  of  Concords 
are  still  grown  and  sold.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Campbell  tells 
us  on  page  814,  that  after  20  years  of  patient  work, 
involving  the  testing  of  thousands  of  seedlings,  he  has 
won  the  greatest  success  of  his  life  in  producing  a 
variety  which  possesses  “every  good  point  of  the 
Concord  without  any  of  its  faults  or  weaknesses  ”  ! 
We  understand  from  that  what  a  high  standard  was 
set  by  Mr.  Bull  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Campbell  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  will  leave  to  the 
world  an  improved  Concord  grape. 

0 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union 
is  a  Canadian  association  which  aims  to  secure 
cooperation  between  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  the  leading  farmers  of  the  province.  Coopera¬ 
tive  experiment  work  is  a  leading  feature  of  this 
Union.  In  1886,  it  secured  the  interest  of  12  farmers 
who  were  ready  to  give  a  part  of  their  farms  for  ex¬ 
perimenting.  This  year,  there  were  2,260  experi¬ 
ments  with  over  11,000  plots  of  ground  in  cultivation. 
These  plots  were  scattered  all  over  the  province,  and 
embraced  all  sorts  of  soil.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
valuable  a  fertilizer  or  variety  test  will  be  when  one 
may  compare  the  averages  of  500  or  more  trials  in  a 
single  season.  Similar  cooperative  work  is  done  in 
live  stock,  horticulture,  dairying,  etc.  Each  year  a 
meeting  is  held  at  the  agricultural  college  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  review  of  the  season’s  work.  The  meeting  this 
year  will  be  held  on  December  11  and  12.  This  plan 
of  cooperative  work  is  an  excellent  one.  It  brings 
farmers  closer  to  the  college,  and  widens  the  scope  of 
every  experiment,  for  an  average  of  100  experiments 
is  always  more  reliable  than  a  single  one.  There 
ought  to  be  a  similar  union  in  every  State  in  this 
country. 

0 

Every  boy  who  uses  a  pop-gun  knows  something 
of  the  power  of  compressed  air.  The  air  is  elastic, 
like  a  spring.  Push  it  into  a  small  space,  and  it 
exerts  a  constant  and  powerful  pressure  to  expand 
and  get  back  to  its  usual  condition.  This  force,  like 
the  expansive  force  of  steam,  can  be  made  to  turn  a 
wheel,  and,  from  that,  is  turned  to  almost  any  desired 
form  of  labor.  In  this  city,  heavy  street  cars  are 
running  every  day  on  the  force  of  compressed  air. 
They  carry  a  tank  of  air  which  may  be  filled  at  each 
trip.  In  France,  compressed  air  is  actually  taking  the 
place  of  electricity  for  street-car  motors,  and  for  use 
in  many  factories.  The  air  is  forced  through  long 
tubes  or  pipes,  often  miles  in  length.  These  immense 
pop-guns,  so  to  speak,  are  tapped  at  intervals,  and  the 
force  may  be  applied  to  almost  any  work.  The  air 
force  is  cleaner  and  safer  than  steam  or  electricity, 
and  does  not  require  skilled  engineers  to  direct  it. 
There  are  fewer  break-downs,  and  results  are  said  to 
be  more  certain.  For  all  purposes  except  lighting, 
this  compressed  air  would  seem  to  be  better  than 
electricity  for  farm  neighborhoods.  The  French  have, 
thus  far,,  done  most  in  the  way  of  developing  this 
new  application  of  power,  and  some  of  their  results 
are  so  promising  that  we  may  confidently  expect  im¬ 
portant  results  from  their  experiments. 

O 

Agricultural  writers  are  fond  of  saying  that  the 
manure  pile  is  the  farmer’s  bank,  and  in  many  ways, 
the  comparison  is  a  true  one.  On  a  large  proportion, 
if  not  a  majority,  of  American  farms,  the  manure 
pile  and,  possibly,  a  clover  sod  are  the  only  fertiliz¬ 
ing  credits  to  offset  the  debits  of  crops  taken  from 
the  soil.  About  the  only  plant  food  that  is  actually 
brought  to  such  farms  is  the  bran  or  cotton-seed  meal 
that  is  fed  to  the  stock,  and  is  thus  indirectly  used  to 
fertilize  the  soil.  No  man  could  prosper  who  per¬ 
mitted  half  a  dozen  people  to  handle  his  bank  account 
as  they  saw  fit.  No  farmer  can  hope  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  his  farm  who  permits  any  considerable 
part  of  the  manure  pile  to  leach  or  wash  away  from 
a  cropped  field.  The  problem  of  saving  and  applying 
the  manure  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  value  from  it 
is  a  vital  one  with  most  farmers.  The  notes  printed 
on  another  page  are  useful  chiefly  because  they  show 
the  practices  of  good  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Barns  speaks  of  using  kainit  on  the 
manure.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has,  for  years,  advocated  the 
plan  of  “  feeding  the  manure  pile.”  Where  manure 
is  to  be  used  on  fruit  farms,  we  should  always  use  a 
peck  of  kainit  and  a  bushel  of  ground  bone  or  dis¬ 
solved  rock  to  each  load  of  manure.  Our  opinion  is 
that  such  “feeding”  will  pay  on  fruits  or  vegetables. 
Mr.  Rice  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  silo  has 
changed  the  methods  of  manuring  on  many  dairy 
farms.  The  manure  is  now  crowded  on  the  corn  fields, 
and  the  rotation  has  been  shortened  so  as  to  bring 
the  corn  fields  as  close  to  the  barn  as  possible.  In 
many  cases,  the  outlying  fields  are  seeded  to  Timothy 
and  fed  with  fertilizers  entirely.  The  Timothy  is 


sold  to  buy  grain,  while  the  level  lands  near  the  barn 
produce  corn  and  clover — the  manure  being  all  used 
on  the  clover  sod  to  produce  ensilage  corn.  It  is 
evident  that  western  farmers  are  paying  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  saving  of  manure  than  they  did  10  years 
ago,  and  in  spite  of  the  present  low  price  of  corn,  we 
believe  that  it  will  pay  them  to  study  how  best  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  both  solids  and  liquids.  Land  can¬ 
not  be  made  too  rich  for  a  well-cultivated  corn  crop. 
There  is,  however,  reason  in  what  Mr.  Watson  says 
about  sheltering  manure  when  1,000  feet  of  lumber 
represent  100  bushels  of  corn  ! 

a 

While  the  breeder  continues  to  develop  his  sheep, 
cattle  and  swine  in  the  lines  most  profitable  to  him, 
the  commercial  florist  has  followed  out,  quite  as 
closely,  the  development  of  his  stock  to  a  higher  or 
more  fixed  type,  with  a  greater  risk  of  reversion  to 
the  primitive  form.  During  the  past  40  years  carna¬ 
tions  have  been  “bred”  with  extreme  care,  producing 
the  large,  double,  symmetrical  fragrant  flower  now 
seen  in  commercial  greenhouses,  yet  in  a  large  batch 
of  seedlings,  one  constantly  sees  the  single  or  semi¬ 
double  purplish  bloom  of  southern  Europe  that 
Theophrastus  called  the  “Divine  Flower”  some  2,000 
years  ago.  The  present  ideal  carnation  must  be  clear 
and  distinct  in  color  (any  of  the  purple  shades  being, 
as  a  rule,  discarded)  ;  it  must  be  very  double,  with  a 
firm  calyx  and  long,  stout  stem.  The  number  of  the 
purple  and  magenta  shades  among  seedlings  shows 
the  persistence  of  the  primitive  type,  since  this  color 
is  scarcely  ever  used  as  a  breeder.  Striped  varieties, 
charming  as  they  often  are,  are  not  in  demand  in  this 
country,  though  they  hold  a  recognized  place  abroad. 
At  the  present  time  we  find  a  wide  range  of  choice  in 
white  and  pink  varieties,  but  there  are  few  good  yel¬ 
lows.  There  appears  to  be  no  perfectly  pure  yellow, 
entirely  free  from  flakes  or  stripes  of  red,  in  general 
cultivation,  and  it  is  held  by  most  cultivators  that  no 
clear  yellow  yet  produced  has  sufficient  vigor  to  be  of 
value  commercially,  while  none  of  the  existing  yel¬ 
lows  flaked  with  red  or  pink  has  yet  proven  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  grower.  The  ideal  yellow  carna¬ 
tion  is  yet  to  be  found. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

I  had  to  laugh  ’way  back  in  '93, 

When  big  Sam  Perkins  up  an’  says  to  me, 

“  I’m  gonter  take  a  fifty-dollar  bill 

An’  take  that  World’s  Fair  in  an’  git  my  fill 

Of  good  siglit-seein’  once  afore  I  die.” 

When  he  come  home,  “Well,  what’d  ye  see  ?”  says  I. 

He  kinder  scratched  his  head,  “Weil,  sir  1”  says  he 

“  I  started  in  that  picter  gallery 

An’  run  across  a  picter  that  some  way, 

Jest  held  me  stuck— I  couldn’t  git  away. 

I  jest  hung  ’round  it— that  was  all  I  see. 

No  live  stock,  fruit,  grain  or  machinery, 

But  jest  a  picter  !  Fifty  dollars  lost  1” 

An’  yet  it  paid  him  every  cent  it  cost, 

For  that  air  picter  growed  right  to  his  mind. 

An’  all  through  life  at  every  turn  he’ll  find 
Its  presence  like  a  salve  for  memory’s  sore 
An’  life  is  sweeter  than  it  was  afore  ! 

Who  has  the  choice  of  the  chores  at  your  place  ? 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  says  “  no  ”  to. 

Things  must  boil  up  before  you  can  boil  them  down. 

An  “  ear  muff  ”  is  evidently  a  failure  to  “  catch  a  sound.” 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  hack  writer  ?  He’s  all  write— no 
real  experience. 

The  conscience  of  the  man  who  gives  or  takes  a  bribe  is  clothed 
in  a  cash  smear  dress. 

Get  a  big  air  space  between  yourself  and  the  devil.  Warm 
yourself  by  exercising  in  good  deeds. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  continue  its  “campaign  of  education”  for  1897. 
Tickets  of  the  entire  course  (52  issues)  $1. 

Mighty  few  weed  seeds  in  cow  manure  made  from  ensilage, 
clover  hay  and  grain.  Most  of  the  weed  seeds  are  in  the  Timothy’ 
Sell  it ! 

We  advise  you  to  carry  a  weapon  in  your  hip  pocket.  Not  a 
pistol  or  a  flask,  but  a  good  note  book.  Use  it  freely  !  Pull  it  on 
the  scrubs  ! 

The  parts  of  the  body  where  “  colds”  creep  in,  are  nape  of  the 
neck  and  the  lower  shin,  the  wrist  and  the  back— “cold”  drops  its 
“pull”  when  wrist,  fool,  back  are  ail  clothed  with  wool. 

The  scrub  bull  is  half  the  herd.  If  he  heard  half  the  things  said 
about  him  at  the  institute,  he  would  be  found  dead  the  following 
morning.  He  would  thus  serve  his  master’s  best  interests. 

The  famous  or  infamous  freeze  gave  Florida  a  bad  set-back. 
Old  Winter  gave  her  a  foul  blow  below  the  frost  belt.  She  is  com¬ 
ing  up  again.  The  Florida  orange  is  the  best  orange  grown. 

Years  ago,  we  used  to  recite  at  school  the  great  story  of  Ber¬ 
nardo  Delcarpio.  He  ordered  the  King  to  “  put  life  in  this  cold 
frame!  ”  The  gardener’s  daughter  (page  817)  might  have  carried 
out  the  command  ! 

No  man  could  make  a  living  in  this  age  growing  such  potatoes 
as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first  took  to  Ireland!  They  were  scrubs 
but  they  make  one  end  of  the  liue  of  improvement  that  reaches  to 
the  present  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have,  evidently,  decided  to  wait  for  “  dol¬ 
lar  wheat.”  In  other  words,  they  wish  to  hold  their  wheat  until 
the  price  in  New  York  reaches  $1  a  bushel.  This  figure  is  likely 
to  be  reached  if  farmers  can  hold  back  their  grain  and  not  pour  it 
in  too  freely. 

What  happens  when  a  man  tries  to  lift  200  pounds  when  he 
knows  that  he  can  lift  only  150  ?  A  lame  back  and  “  kidney  dis¬ 
ease.”  What  happens  when  a  man  without  grinding  teeth  eats 
food  that  requires  chewing  ?  Dyspepsia  and  “  stomach  trouble.” 
If  you  can’t  chew,  use  softer  food !  Substitute  cooking  for  chewing ! 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAB. 

The  market  for  hothouse  lambs  opens  at  Christmas 
with  a  demand  from  a  very  few  customers  for  some 
choice  ones  weighing  25  or  30  pounds.  These  are 
generally  ordered  specially  for  the  occasion.  The 
general  market  does  not  open  until  later,  when  some¬ 
what  heavier  weights  are  required.  None  but  an 
expert  should  dress  these  lambs. 

t  X  X 

“  Anything  new?”  I  asked  in  one  store,  which  was 
pretty  well  filled  with  grapes  in  five-pound  baskets. 
“  Yes;  at  Thanksgiving,  when  we  wanted  a  lot  of 
choice  grapes  like  these  for  our  trade,  the  shippers 
held  them  back,  and  now  that  the  market  is  dull, 
they  have  nearly  swamped  us.  Just  the  way  with 
some  of  these  shippers  !  Always  shipping  their  goods 
at  the  wrong  time  I” 

X  t  t 

Those  with  poultry  to  ship,  should  bear  in  mind 
the  Christmas  and  New  Year  markets.  These  holi¬ 
days  come  on  Friday,  and  supplies  for  each  of  the 
days  should  be  here  on  Monday,  or  not  later  than 
Tuesday  morning  early.  The  directions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  and  shipping  poultry  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
November  21,  will  hold  good  now.  Geese  and  ducks 
are  largely  required  for  Christmas,  and  fine  turkeys. 
Choice  fowls  and  chicks  are  in  demand  to  some  extent, 
also.  Capons  and  broilers,  although  in  demand  to 
some  extent  at  all  times,  meet  their  heaviest  demand 
after  the  holidays,  and  from  then  until  spring. 

X  X  X 

Many  market  reports  quote  “  prime  Timothy  hay.” 
There  isn’t  a  bale  of  such  hay  that  comes  into  this 
market  in  a  year,  according  to  the  standard  used  in 
grading  hay.  Such  a  grade  must  be  absolutely  pure 
Timothy,  without  a  spire  of  anything  else,  of  perfect 
color  and  quality.  It  would  likely  have  to  be  hand¬ 
picked  and  assorted  to  conform  to  these  requirements. 
How  many  farmers  could  go  into  their  meadows  or 
mows  and  get  together  a  bale  of  such  hay  without 
some  such  process  ?  Considerable  quantities  of  salt 
hay  are  sold  here.  It  is  used  mostly  for  packing,  and 
is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  packing  material 
for  some  purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  it  excludes 
frost  better  than  is  done  by  other  materials. 

X  X  X 

The  season  for  Christmas  trees  and  greens  used  for 
decorations  is  now  at  hand.  Already  the  Ground  pine 
is  coming  in.  One  commission  man  had  a  shipment  of 
five  tons,  and  sold  four  of  it  to  one  man.  Few  of  the 
commission  men  care  to  handle  this  kind  of  goods. 
People  who  make  a  specialty  of  florists’  supplies  do 
better  with  these.  Many  of  the  evergreen  trees  come 
from  Maine,  whole  cargoes  coming  by  water,  and 
others  in  car-loads.  Holly  and  Mistletoe  are  imported 
largely,  the  best  coming  from  England.  But  our  own 
country  furnishes  considerable  quantities,  Virginia 
and  southward  being  the  source  of  supply.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  these  decorations  are  used  by  the  city 
people  would  surprise  many  a  dweller  in  the  country 
who  might  have  similar  decorations  for  the  gathering, 
but  doesn’t  go  to  the  trouble.  Christmas  wouldn’t  be 
Christmas,  and  the  plum  pudding  would  lose  half  its 
flavor  were  the  Mistletoe  and  Holly  lacking,  not  to 
mention  the  Christmas  tree  and  the  other  decorations. 
Many  of  these  greens  come  already  made  up  into 
various  decorative  designs,  ropes,  etc.  It  is  a  pleasing 
sentiment,  and  a  profitable  one  to  many  people. 

t  X  X 

I  was  much  interested  in  watching  the  unloading 
of  a  car-’oad  of  dressed  beef  into  one  of  the  big 
dressed  meat  warehouses.  The  car  was  run  along¬ 
side.  A  stout  frame-work  carrying  a  single  track, 
extended  from  the  car  to  the  building,  and  inside  the 
latter  the  track  branched  in  various  directions. 
Swung  on  this  track  on  wheels,  somewhat  like  those 
on  the  big  sliding  door  of  the  barn,  were  a  large 
number  of  sharp  iron  hooks,  a  hook  to  each  wheel. 
One  of  these  was  run  up  to  the  car  door,  a  man  inside 
hooked  on  a  quarter  of  beef,  a  man  on  the  ground 
pushed  it  into  the  building,  where  other  men  run  it 
to  where  it  was  to  hang  till  wanted.  When  it  is  to  be 
taken  out  to  wagons  which  distribute  it  through  the 
city,  it  is  carried  in  the  same  way,  no  lifting  being 
required  except  to  take  it  from  the  hook  and  lay  it  in 
the  wagon.  Whole  carcasses  of  sheep  are  handled  in 
the  same  way.  When  the  weather  requires  it,  the 
cars  are  refrigerated,  and  the  warehouse  is  a  cold 
storage  house,  so  that  the  meat  can  be  brought  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  great  western  slaughter-houses,  put 
into  cold  storage  here,  kept  for  a  long  time,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  still  keep  on  improving.  Meat  so  kept  is 
more  tender,  and  is  considered  better  by  most  people, 
than  that  freshly  killed. 


“  You  ought  to  have  seen  a  box  of  quail  I  received 
this  morning,”  said  one  of  the  commission  men  who 
handles  lots  of  game.  “  They  were  wrapped  sepa¬ 
rately  in  neat  papers,  every  one  packed  in  evenly 
and  neatly,  with  here  and  there  a  head  peeping  out 
of  its  covering.  When  I  took  the  cover  off,  they 
looked  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  and  I  sold  them  right 
away.”  “But  were  they  any  better  than  the  ordinary 
receipts,  and  can  you  get  any  higher  prices  for  them 
so  packed  ?  ”  “  The  birds  were  no  better  than  plenty 

of  others  I  receive  not  so  well  packed,  and  I  couldn’t 
sell  them  for  any  higher  price  to  jobbers  who  supply 
hotels  and  restaurants  ;  but  those  who  supply  the 
fancy  grocers  will  pay  more.  I  got  25  cents  per  dozen 
more  on  account  of  the  style  of  packing.” 

X  X  X 

I  was  talking  with  a  man  who  has  had  40  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  commission  business,  about  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  a  great  deal  of  produce  is  sent  into 
market.  He  gets  many  small  shipments  from  farmers, 
some  of  whom,  at  least,  either  do  not  know  how  to 
assort  and  pack  their  produce  properly,  or  else  do  not 
use  the  knowledge  they  possess.  He  said  that,  of 
many  of  the  apples  received,  if  seven  barrels  were 
sorted  down  to  four,  the  shipper  would  have  less 
freight,  cartage  and  commission  to  pay,  and  would 
get  fully  as  much  for  the  four  as  now  for  the  seven, 
and  perhaps,  more.  His  father  was  in  business  when 
Horace  Greeley  began  farming  at  Chappaqua,  and 
sold  some  of  the  first  produce  the  great  sage  ever  sent 
to  this  market.  Neither  the  editor-farmer  nor  his 
help  understood  the  proper  method  of  preparing 
produce  for  market,  and  the  result  was  that  some  of 
the  first  shipments  were  nearly  unsalable,  and  much 
of  it  brought  hardly  enough  to  pay  expenses.  So  we 
see  that  even  an  editor  who  had  such  a  far-reaching 
influence  made  mistakes  when  he  got  out  of  his  regu¬ 
lar  line  of  work.  k.  h.  v. 


SIMMENTHAL  AND  NORMANDY  CATTLE. 

PRIZE  BUTTER  AT  THE  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW. 

Last  week,  I  mentioned  the  new  breeds  of  cattle, 
Simmenthals  and  Normandys,  and  their  progeny 


TYPICAL  NORMANDY  COW.  Fig.  273. 


when  crossed  with  Jerseys.  The  Simmenthals  are  a 
Swiss  breed,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  bred 
pure  in  that  country  for  over  200  years.  “  They  are 
celebrated  for  their  enormous  production  of  milk  and 
butter  on  little  less  than  pasture  in  summer  and  hay 
in  winter.  These  animals  are  the  pets  of  the  Swiss 
farmers,  and,  under  their  system  of  handling,  give  in 
a  year  9,000  to  12,000  pounds  of  milk,  from  which  are 
made  450  to  500  pounds  of  delicious  butter.”  What’s 
the  matter  with  American  dairymen  that  such  a  breed 
of  cattle  has  been  in  existence  for  over  200  years,  and 
they  haven’t  discovered  it  sooner  ?  The  cows  are 
said  to  weigh  from  1,800  to  2,500  pounds,  and  the 
bulls  from  3,0C0  to  3,500  pounds.  Those  on  exhibition 
didn’t  begin  to  approach  this  weight,  and  I  should 
judge  from  their  appearance  that  they  didn’t  weigh 
more  than  half  that,  though  the  weight  of  the  three- 
year-old  bull  was  said  to  be  2,030  pounds.  They  re¬ 
mind  me  much  of  the  Guernseys,  both  in  general 
appearance  and  in  color,  though  they  differ  from 
them  in  some  points.  The  color  of  the  breed  is  said 
to  be  fawn  and  white,  the  former  color  predominat¬ 
ing.  Those  shown  were  mostly  a  solid  fawn  color. 
A  heifer  of  this  breed  was  illustrated  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
May  30  last,  and  a  description  of  the  breed  as  found 
in  Germany,  given  by  Mr.  Sarg. 

Two  calves  were  shown,  about  five  months  old,  the 
product  of  a  cross  of  the  Bimmeutlial  bull  upon  Jer¬ 
sey  cows.  By  this  cross,  it  is  hoped  to  produce  cattle 
having  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  Jerseys,  but 
without  their  weaknesses.  The  calves  were  both  of 
the  solid  fawn  color  of  the  Simmenthals.  Mr.  Have- 
meyer’s  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Of  Normandys  or  Normans,  there  was  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  showing  ;  Mr.  Havemeyer  exhibited  as 


many  as  of  the  Simmenthals,  and  Mr.  Chester  W. 
Chapin  had  an  even  dozen.  The  cows  of  this  breed 
are  anything  but  uniform  in  color  and  markings. 
The  prevailing  color  is  dark  brindle  with  white  spots. 
One  spectator  remarked  that  they  looked  like  a  lot  of 
scrubs.  One  of  the  beauties  of  a  breed  is  uniformity, 
and  this  the  Normandys  have  not.  But  they  are  big, 
strong-looking  animals,  and  look  as  though  they 
might  well  fill  the  bill  for  a  general-purpose  breed  if 
such  a  one  is  desired.  These  cattle  are  from  France, 
and  their  importers  tell  wondrous  tales  of  their  hard¬ 
iness  and  vigor.  They  are  especially  recommended  as 
being  free  from  any  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  This 

is,  probably,  because  they  are  never  pampered  in 
their  native  country.  They  are  deep  chested,  giving 
evidence  of  great  lung  power.  They  are  said  never 
to  be  housed  in  stables,  their  only  protection  being 
open  sheds.  They  are  a  very  old  breed,  it  being 
claimed  that  they  date  back  800  or  900  years.  They 
have  large  udders,  prominent  milk  veins,  and  their 
tendency  is  to  turn  their  feed  into  milk  rather  than 
fat.  They  seem  to  be  very  docile.  The  yield  claimed 
for  them  is  7,000  to  8,000  pounds  of  milk  yearly, 
which  will  make  from  300  to  350  pounds  of  butter, 
that  commands  the  highest  prices.  “  It  is,  moreover, 
the  only  butter  that  will  keep  sweet  for  a  long  period, 
or  bear  transportation  without  being  salted.”  The 
milk  is  not  so  rich  in  butter  fats  as  that  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  breeds,  but  the  yield  is  greater.  The 
meat,  both  of  the  beeves  and  the  veals,  is  said  to  be 
superior.  The  weight  is  given  as,  bulls,  2,400  to  3,000 
pounds,  and  cows  1,500  to  1,800.  One  of  Mr.  Have- 
meyer’s  bulls  on  exhibition,  dropped  March  1,  1895, 
weighed  1,255  pounds.  Mr.  Chapin  had  a  stand  in 
one  corner  of  the  restaurant  where  samples  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  milk  were  given  away— a  good  way  to  introduce 

it.  This  breed  was  illustrated  and  described  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  August  29,  1891,  also  in  April  G,  1895. 

Two  calves  were  shown  that  were  the  product  of  a 
cross  of  a  Normandy  bull  upon  Jersey  cows.  They 
were  a  little  over  five  months  old,  of  a  dark  brindle 
color,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  A  picture  of  a  typical  Nor¬ 
mandy  cow  is  shown  at  Fig.  273. 

In  the  butter  exhibit,  Ayer  &  McKinney  took  first 
prize,  their  butter  scoring  100.  The  second  went  to 
the  East  Granby  Creamery  Company,  of  Connecticut, 
with  a  score  of  97.  The  scoring  was  done  according 
to  the  following  scale  of  points  : 


Flavor 
Body- 
Color  . . 
Salt. . . 
Style.. 


15 

25 

15 

(0 


Total .  ioo 

In  quality  of  stock,  the  show  was  a  success  ;  in 
attendance  of  the  public,  it  was  not.  This  was,  prob¬ 
ably,  largely  owing  to  the  shortsighted  policy  of  the 
management  in  adhering  to  the  high  admission  fee  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  many  of  those  who  plead  for 
a  lower  admission.  It  should  not  exceed  50  cents, 
and  more  money  would  be  taken  in  if  only  25  cents 
were  charged.  Then,  again,  some  special  features 
should  be  provided.  If  the  whole  process  of  butter¬ 
making  could  be  carried  on  afternoon  and  evening,  it 
would  be  a  great  drawing  card,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
education  in  the  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  make  the  Live  Stock  Show  a  society 
event  like  the  Horse  Show,  and  it  must  be  run  on 
lines  that  will  appeal  to  the  common  people  if  it  is  to 
be  a  success.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  management 
to  make  the  dairy  department  an  extensive  and 
special  feature  next  year.  There  is  a  place  for  this 
show  in  New  York  if  run  on  the  right  lines,  f.  h.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Ross  Bitos.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  eastern  agents  of  the 
Economy  tank  heater,  made  by  the  Economy  Mfg.  Co.,  Homer, 
Mich.  Send  to  either  address  for  description,  if  interested  in 
heaters. 

Tub  Nordyke  &  Mammon  Co.,  270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
send  a  u  Book  on  Mills,”  and  sample  of  meal  ground  by  their 
mills,  to  those  interested  in  grinding  grain.  They  have  28  different 
sizes,  and  have  reduced  prices  this  year. 

Those  who  have  i-ead  “  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,”  know 
the  matchless  power  of  pathos  and  humor  of  which  Ian  Maclareu 
is  the  master.  He  has  engaged  to  write  three  new  stories  for  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  See  our  combination  offer  on  page  828. 

It  is  often  a  convenience  to  know  just  where  to  get  dairy  sup¬ 
plies  of  any  kind  needed.  C.  E.  Buckley,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  an¬ 
nounces  a  willingness  to  till  all  such  orders,  large  or  small.  He 
is  the  manufacturer  of  the  Buckley  Improved  Watering  Basin 
and  orders  entrusted  to  him  will  be  sure  of  careful  attention. 

Many  farmers  like  the  gas  engines  for  small  power,  such  as 
churning,  separating,  and  running  other  farm  machinery.  One 
thing  about  them,  they  start  up  business  at  once,  and  consume 
no  fuel  before  or  after  the  machinery  starts.  Charter  Gas  Engine 
Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill.,  make  one,  and  will  gladly  send  particu¬ 
lars. 

If  you  have  trees  to  cut  down  or  logs  to  saw,  better  look  into 
the  merits  of  the  Folding  Sawing  Machine.  It  is  claimed  that  one 
man  can  saw  more  wood  with  it  in  one  day  than  two  men  can  cut 
with  another  saw  or  ax.  It  folds  up  so  that  one  man  can  carry  it 
anywhere,  and  saw  down  trees  as  well  as  cut  them  up  when 
down.  The  Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  66  South  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  111.,  will  send  full  description. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

MONG  the  useful  bits  of  odd  china 
suitable  for  gifts  are  bouillon 
cups,  pretty  little  two-handled  cups, 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  with  a  lid 
for  covering.  With  them  bouillon  spoons 
are  used  ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  des¬ 
sert  spoons,  but  with  a  circular  bowl. 
There  are  so  many  odd  bits  of  table  sil¬ 
ver  now,  which  make  attractive  gifts — 
lemon  forks,  cold  meat  forks,  sugar 
sifters,  quaint  jelly  spoons  like  little 
silver  shovels,  and  other  knickknacks  for 
which  we  depend  on  the  ingenuity  of  the 
silversmith. 

* 

A  novel  newspaper  holder  is  made  m 
the  form  of  a  parasol.  A  large  circle,  18 
inches  in  diameter,  is  cut  out  in  cretonne 
or  flowered  silk,  with  a  lining  of  silesia 
in  contrasting  color.  The  material  and 
lining  are  basted  together,  and  the  edge 
bound  with  ribbon.  In  the  exact  cen¬ 
tral  point,  a  hole  is  cut  for  the  handle  of 
the  parasol  to  pass  through,  this  being 
bound  with  ribbon.  The  handle  of  a 
worn-out  parasol  may  be  used.  Place  the 
point  of  the  stick  through  the  opening 
and  draw  up  the  material,  making  all  the 
flaps  equal.  Fasten  the  flaps  to  the 
handle,  concealing  the  fastening  by  a 
ribbon  bow.  Suspend  by  a  ribbon  tied 
at  the  top  in  a  bow.  This  parasol  may 
also  be  used  as  a  shoe-bag. 

* 

So  many  of  the  modern  pillows  or 
cushions,  which  add  so  much  to  the 
appearance  of  sofa  or  armchair,  are  en¬ 
tirely  too  elaborate  for  everyday  use. 
Still,  some  very  pretty  ones  are  seen  with 
washable  muslin  covers.  A  square 
cushion  of  rose-colored  silk,  with  a  slip¬ 
cover  of  white  dotted  swiss,  having  a 
pleated  ruffle  of  the  same  around  all  four 
sides,  is  finished  with  rosettes  of  rose 
baby  ribbon  at  each  corner.  The  thin 
twine-colored  batiste  used  for  summer 
gowns  would  be  charming  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  over  copper,  salmon,  or  pale  green 
silk. 


BUYING  INEXPENSIVE  GIFTS. 

IRST  upon  the  list  of  recipients  let 
us  place,  not  the  home  dearest,  not 
the  rich  friends,  but  the  poor  friends  ; 
those  who  fear,  sometimes  with  too  much 
reason,  that  the  Christmas  joy  may  pass 
them  by.  The  gifts  for  such  need  never  be 
costly,  for  everything  is  acceptable.  But 
where  there  is  not  actual  hunger  for  daily 
necessities,  let  it  be  something  especially 
dainty,  something  that  would  otherwise 
be  outside  the  possibilities.  The  familiar 
list  of  low-priced  gifts,  handkerchiefs, 
pin-trays,  stick-pins,  books,  knives, 
purses,  etc.,  needs  no  especial  notice. 
Some  pretty  trifle  for  evening  wear  is 
likely  to  give  most  pleasure  to  the  young 
girl  who  has  few  “  may-haves.”  It  will 
save  many  a  heart-ache  no  less  real 
because  generally  accounted  foolish.  The 
dainty  side- combs  mounted  in  sterling 
silver,  or  a  delicate  shell  pin  for  the 
back  knot  of  shining  pnifs  or  braids  is 
sure  to  be  treasured.  Perfumery,  some¬ 
times  in  fashion,  sometimes  out,  but 
always  reveled  in  by  many,  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  things  for  the  light  purse. 
Choice  grades  of  white  lilac,  heliotrope, 
and  other  of  the  best  odors  can  be  bought 
in  New  York  at  “  two  for  a  quarter.” 
All  except  those  who  have  forgotten 
their  youth  delight  to  be  thus  fragrantly 
remembered,  and  children  are  especially 
jubilant  over  bottles  of  perfume.  Ex¬ 
quisite  fans  can  often  be  bought  at  half 
price  during  winter,  and  they  make  very 
desirable  gifts  for  young  girls  who  may 
attend  parties. 

Aluminium  is  one  of  the  new  (and  to 
be  cheaper)  aids  to  the  buyer  seeking 
nexpensive  gifts.  Scores  of  pretty  trifles 
may  be  had  already  at  prices  running 


from  10  cents  each  upward.  Brilliant 
hair-pins,  thimbles,  trinket-cases,  bangle 
stick  pins,  bracelets  and  the  like,  are 
some  of  the  forms  in  which  it  appears. 

A  standard  gift  for  the  housewife  is 
a  pair  of  the  so-popular  hem-stitched 
pillow  slips.  These  may  be  made,  the 
expense  fitting  any  purse  and  any  sta¬ 
tion,  the  difference  lying  in  quality  of 
material  and  elaboration  of  trimming. 
The  work  is  simple  and  rapid,  such  as 
an  11-year-old  girl  may  easily  do,  and  it 
may  be  equally  beautiful  on  all  grades 
of  material.  Lace  is  often  added,  but  it 
is  not  necessary.  Well-plenished,  in¬ 
deed,  must  be  the  linen  closet  of  that 
woman  to  whom  such  a  gift  is  not  wel¬ 
come.  These  slips  can,  however,  be 
bought  outright,  machine  worked,  at 
very  reasonable  rates,  and  they  are 
certainly  pretty,  though  not  having 
the  air  of  the  hand-made.  There  are 
always  sheets  to  match,  if  desired. 
Linen,  with  its  gloss,  makes  a  more 
beautiful  appearance  than  cotton  ;  but 
one  very  particular  woman  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  has  snugly  hidden  away,  a 
half  dozen  each  of  sheets  and  slips  (cot¬ 
ton,  too)  for  the  coming  Christmas  pleas¬ 
ure  of  another  particular  woman. 

Never  out  of  fashion  for  the  elderly  or 
the  invalid,  a  comfortable  head-rest 
always  appeals  to  such.  The  saddle-bag 
shape  still  holds  place,  as  most  con¬ 
venient.  Single  rests  may  now  be  bought 
for  10  cents,  in  silkaline.  At  such  prices, 
no  very  busy  person  can  afford  to  make 
them.  A  yard  and  a  half  length  of  cash- 
mere,  made  a  shoulder  shawl  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  silk  fringe  across  the  ends,  is  a 
gift  not  too  expensive,  and  that  wears 
well,  indeed.  We  buy  games  (now  so 
very  cheap)  for  children  ;  but  who  re¬ 
members  that  those  too  ill  or  too  old  to 
spend  much  leisure  in  reading  may  re¬ 
ceive  more  pleasure  from  a  well-selected 
game  than  from  almost  anything  else 
that  could  be  mentioned  ?  “  Reversi  ”  is 
especially  interesting  to  those  of  every 
age,  besides  requiring  little  skill  and  less 
intellectual  effort.  It  may  be  made  at 
home,  if  one  have  a  model.  Notice  the 
adjective  “well-selected,”  which  must 
apply  to  the  recipient  as  well  as  to  the 
gift ;  as  some  have  no  liking  for  games 
of  any  sort. 

The  home  people  are  such  a  relief  to 
turn  toward,  as  they  are  sure  to  be 
pleased  with  every  small  effort.  But  it 
is  the  friend  who  “  has  everything”  for 
whose  token  the  most  heart-rending 
appeals  for  ideas  are  made.  One  prin¬ 
ciple  alone,  well  adhered  to,  may  make 
these  gifts  a  pleasure  instead  of  the 
shameful  tax  which  they  so  often  be¬ 
come  ;  select  always  some  very  simple 
thing.  Last  year,  one  youngling  who 
is  yearly  smothered  with  gifts  was  about 
to  be  crossed  from  a  list  because  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  good  enough  for 
her.  The  giver’s  little  remembrances 
averaged  in  cost  something  like  10  cents 
apiece,  and — better  judgment  and  affec¬ 
tion  prevailing — a  little  token  finally 
went  to  this  petted  one  with  the  rest. 
It  came  out  afterward  that  the  pretty 
trifle  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyed  of  all, 
it  giving  more  pleasure  than  other  gifts 
that  counted  dollars  to  its  pennies  of 
cost. 

The  one  girl  of  my  acquaintance  who 
gets  the  most  pleasure  out  of  Christmas 
giving,  spends  but  a  few  pennies  for 
each  bit  of  thoughtful  remembrance, 
but  her  list  embraces  nearly  all  her 
friends.  Plenty  of  thought  goes  to  her 
selections,  but  nothing  is  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  for  her  notice.  Last  year,  she  let¬ 
tered  two  bright  baking-powder  cans, 
in  heavy  gilt,  “  Special  for  Brides”  with 
date.  Several  holes  were  pierced  near 
the  closed  end  (original  bottom),  and  a 
very  narrow  ribbon  was  added  by  which 
to  suspend  the  “  indispensable.”  A 


humorous  little  note  explaining  the 
uses  of  this  little  chopper  for  warmed 
potatoes  went  with  each  to  a  bride  who 
counted  her  silver  gifts  by  scores,  but 
who  laughed  gaily  over  the  bit  of  fun, 
and  thankfully  used  the  handy,  homely 
kitchen  tool. 

Belated  gifts,  then  unexpected,  often 
give  the  most  pleasure  of  all.  Thus,  to 
defer  a  portion  of  one’s  giving  until  the 
New  Year,  or  even  New  Year’s  week,  is 
often  a  delight.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
put  some  fat  narcissus  bulbs  in  glass 
bowls  of  water  for  this  use.  They  some¬ 
times  come  into  bloom  in  three  weeks, 
often  in  four  weeks.  Paper  White 
grandiflora  and  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily 
are  the  sorts  to  get.  These  need  not 
cost  over  three  to  eight  cents  apiece. 

Such  articles  as  come  in  cases  are  fav¬ 
orite  selections  of  those  with  more 
money.  Less  expense  and  more  variety 
now  characterize  them  than  when  a 
brush  and  comb  set  was  the  one  choice 
in  this  direction.  The  manicure  set  in 
celluloid  has  been  first  choice  of  late. 
It  comes  at  below  $1  or  upward,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fittings.  MYBA  V.  NOBYS. 

A  TEN-CENT  CHRISTMAS, 

E  have  had  some  of  our  jolliest 
Christmases  since  we  have  been 
too  poor  to  spend  very  much  on  them. 
Perhaps  a  description  of  our  “  10-cent” 
Christmas  would  furnish  a  helpful  sug¬ 
gestion  to  some  who  are  unable  to  give 
expensive  gifts.  There  is  all  the  secrecy 
and  mystery,  dear  to  childish  hearts,  in 
a  cheap  Christmas  that  there  is  in  a  dear 
one,  and  oftentimes  a  great  deal  more 
fun.  Three  years  ago,  about  this  time, 
the  question  came  up  as  to  what  we 
could  do  to  fill  the  yearly  tree.  There 
was  a  family  of  five  grown  people  and 
four  children,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dozen 
or  more  relatives  and  friends,  who  would 
each  expect  something  nice,  taking  the 
past  for  a  precedent,  and,  alas !  the 
family  purse  would  have  very  little  in  it 
after  the  taxes  were  paid.  At  last  some 
one — I  think  it  was  myself,  only  I  am 
too  modest  to  say  so — suggested  a  10- 
cent  Christmas.  This  sounded  so  pleas¬ 
ant  and  easy  that  it  was  eagerly  assented 
to  even  before  fully  explained.  Each 
one  promised  not  to  buy  anything  which 
would  cost  more  than  10  cents,  and  no 


one  was  to  feel  obliged  to  buy  a  present 
for  each  one  even  at  that  price. 

The  children  were  delighted.  For 
once  their  gifts,  bought  with  such  care¬ 
ful  consideration  out  of  their  little 
“bank”  savings,  would  be  as  good  as 
anybody’s.  And  what  a  relief  it  was  to 
the  older  ones  !  Some  of  us  always 
make  it  a  point  to  go  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas  each  year  to  the  nearest  large  town, 
15  miles  away,  to  see  the  tempting 
novelties  and  to  make  ourselves  rather 
unhappy  trying  to  buy  a  good  many 
“somethings  nice”  with  an  always  too 
small  pocketbook.  This  time  we  has¬ 
tened  to  a  10-cent  store  and  found  really 
pretty  things  —  glass  preserve  dishes 
which  looked  almost  as  well  as  cut  glass, 
and  were  much  more  suitable  for  poor 
folks  ;  pretty  little  cream  pitchers, 
toothpick  holders,  fancy  plates,  small 
work  baskets,  toys  and  games  and  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  children,  yard  remnants  of 
bright  ribbon  and  even  handkerchiefs 
good  enough  for  common  use  ;  all  handy, 
useful  things,  and  $2  bought  so  many  ! 

The  tree  was  a  great  success.  The 
friends  outside  of  the  family  who  always 
join  with  us  in  these  festivities,  gladly 
followed  the  10-cent  rule,  although  one 
of  them  declared  that  she  was  at  her 
wits’  end  to  know  what  to  give  to  the 
men  of  the  family  until  she  happened  to 
think  of  postage  stamps.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  each  man  had  also  a  fancy  box 
filled  with  toothpicks.  Each  gift  was 
hailed  with  acclamation.  When  you  are 
not  expecting  a  diamond  ring  or  a  gold 
watch,  a  clean  whisk  broom  or  a  prettily 
made  bow  of  ribbon  is  a  treasure.  When 
the  oldest  of  the  children  recited  Mary 
Howitt’s 

Now  he  who  knows  Old  Christmas 

He  knows  a  carle  of  worth, 

I  think  we  all  felt  more  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  spirit  of  Christmas  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  A.  ADA  BKOWN. 


The  borders  of  hardy  plants  should  be 
neatly  raked  free  from  litter,  and  a 
mulch  of  manure  put  over  the  surface, 
butno  digging  need  be  done  until  spring. 
In  the  case  of  plants  that  die  down  to 
the  ground  it  will  be  advisable  to  put  a 
firm  stake  to  mark  the  place,  otherwise 
the  roots  may  be  injured  in  the  early 
spring  digging. 
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The  Burglar 
Who  Moved  Paradise 

By  HERBERT  D.  WARD 


A  newly -married  couple  s  strange  and 
funny  experiences :  they  begin  at  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  proposal : 
in  the  midst  of  the  wedding : 
on  the  honeymoon  and  in  their 
search  fora  home.  Beautifully 
illustratedj  this  new  novel 
begins  in  the  Christmas 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 


One  Dollar  for  One  Year 
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THE  GARDEN 

BULBS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

THE  Easter  lilies,  which  were  potted 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
kept  cool  and  dark  that  the  roots  might 
make  a  good  growth  before  the  tops 
started  freely,  are  now  brought  into 
light  and  warmth.  When  potting  them, 
it  is  wiser  not  to  bring  the  soil  right  up 
to  the  top  of  the  pot ;  leave  about  an 
inch  space,  to  be  filled  up  now  with  rich 
compost.  This  will  encourage  the  bulb 
to  send  out  a  lot  of  roots  right  at  the 
top,  greatly  to  its  advantage.  See  that 
no  greenfly  (aphides)  infest  the  leaves. 
As  the  rich  green  leaves  expand  this  lit¬ 
tle  pest  finds  a  place  of  refuge  deep  down 
in  the  heart,  and  this  is  unquestionably 
the  most  prolific  cause  of  blighted  buds 
and  malformed  flowers.  The  aphis  sucks 
the  juices  from  the  yet  unformed  bud, 
and  the  result  is  often  a  “  blind  ”  shoot, 
as  the  florists  say  ;  one  which  can  never 
develop  a  flower.  Tobacco  water  will 
be  the  best  preventive. 

Such  bulbs  as  tulips,  Dutch  hyacinths 
and  yellow  Von  Sion  narcissus  need  not 
be  brought  into  warmth  yet.  The  whole 
secret  of  satisfactory  bloom  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  root-growth  before  the 
leaves  are  thrown  up.  For  this  reason, 
the  commercial  florist  keeps  his  bulbs 
outside  as  long  as  possible.  They  are 
planted  in  shallow  boxes  (generally 
called  flats)  and  left  outside  covered  with 
earth,  the  thickness  of  this  being  in¬ 
creased  as  the  cold  grows  more  intense. 
If  the  earth  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  is 
slightly  frozen,  no  harm  is  done.  It  is 
not  safe,  however,  to  leave  bulbs  in 
flower  pots  out  in  the  frost,  because  the 
pots  are  often  broken  by  it.  Some  of 
the  florists  scatter  a  thin  layer  of  buck¬ 
wheat  husks  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  bulbs  are  planted  before 
the  earth  covering  is  put  on  ;  this  pre¬ 
vents  the  top  layer  of  earth  from  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  flats.  Roman  hyacinths  will 
be  the  earliest  bloomers,  preceding  the 
larger  Dutch  hyacinths.  The  tulips 
should  not  be  strongly  forced,  or  they 
come  very  short-stemmed  and  badly 
shaped.  Good  forcing  tulips  are  Canary 
Bird,  Chrysolora,  Kaizer-Kroon,  Yellow 
Prince,  Cottage  Maid,  LaReine,  and  Ver¬ 
milion  Brilliant.  The  dull  purplish  colors, 
such  as  Duchess  of  Parma,  are  not  pretty, 
and  it  is  better  to  omit  them  from  our 
choice. 

Among  the  narcissus,  the  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily  is  the  most  familiar  and 
easiest  managed.  It  now  seems  the  most 
popular  of  its  family  for  indoor  culture, 
in  this  country  at  least.  The  Paper 
White,  much  grown  by  florists  for  cut 
flowers,  is  another  good  sort  for  house 
culture,  blooming  early.  The  yellow 
Von  Sions  are  later,  and  if  they  are 
forced  too  much,  poor  flowers  (if  any 
be  produced  at  all)  are  the  result.  Of 
late  years,  serious  complaints  have  been 
made  regarding  the  Von  Sion  narcissus, 
many  defective  flowers  being  produced 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  but  this  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  result  of  carelessness  and  haste  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  bulb  grower,  the  nar¬ 
cissus  bulbs  suffering  from  a  shortened 
ripening  and  maturing  process,  k.  t.  b. 


ROBUST  DECORATIVE  PLANTS. 

FOR  a  roomy  hallway  or  reception 
room,  where  the  temperature  often 
falls  below  that  of  the  living  rooms, 
nothing  is  handsomer  than  the  Norfolk 
Island  pine,  Araucaria  excelsa.  Its 
beautiful  pyramidal  form,  with  flat 
tiers  of  dark  green  fir-like  branches, 
makes  it  most  decorative.  Coming  from 
a  cool,  moist  climate,  it  does  not  want 
a  dry,  hot  room,  and  while  unable  to  en¬ 
dure  our  cold  winter  outside,  it  will 
stand  well  m  a  temperature  of  40  to  50 
degrees.  Symmetrical  plants,  with  from 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — A&v 


two  tiers  of  branches  up,  are  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  city  trade.  Most  of  them  are 
raised  in  Belgium  or  Holland,  imported 
while  small,  and  grown  on  until  salable 
in  this  country.  The  Belgian  nursery¬ 
men  grow  araucarias  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities,  keeping  them  during  the  summer 
in  slat-covered  houses,  instead  of  under 
glass.  They  are  sent  all  over  Europe, 
as  well  as  to  America,  a  great  many 
being  sold  in  France,  where  they  are 
used  largely  in  vestibules  and  balconies. 
The  French  florist  usually  ties  a  ribbon 
bow  (often  a  brilliant  red)  on  the  stem 
between  each  tier  of  branches  ;  not  a 
very  happy  illustration  of  French  taste. 

The  Silk  Oak,  so-called  (Grevillea  ro- 
busta),  is  an  Australian  tree  which,  in 
its  small  size,  makes  an  ornamental 
plant  for  house  or  conservatory.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  may  be  planted 
out  all  summer,  making  a  pretty  effect 
among  large-leaved  plants,  and  then 
lifted  and  taken  inside  in  the  fall.  It 
has  an  abundance  of  finely  cut  foliage 
and  graceful  shape.  This  Grevillea  is 
used  in  California  as  a  shade  tree,  but 
we  need  have  no  fear,  in  our  latitude,  of 
its  becoming  too  large  for  house  and 
greenhouse  decoration. 

If  we  wanted  a  palm  for  a  very  trying 
situation,  where  light  was  often  poor 
and  temperature  fluctuating,  we  should 
choose  the  old  Bourbon  Island  palm, 
Latania  Borbonica.  Its  fan-shaped 
leaves  show  to  good  advantage  where  a 
rather  spreading  effect  is  needed  ;  on  the 
newel  post  of  a  stairway,  for  example. 
When  kept  free  from  dust,  it  always 
looks  bright  and  glossy,  and  continues 
to  put  forth  leaves  under  most  adverse 
circumstances. 

In  the  way  of  ferns,  the  Boston  variety 
of  the  sword  fern,  Nephrolepis  exalta- 
ta  var.  Bostoniensis,  will  give  infinite 
satisfaction.  This  Boston  variety  is  not 
so  rigid  as  the  type,  the  lower  fronds 
drooping  and  pointing  outward.  On  a 
large  plant,  the  fronds  will  grow  four 
feet  or  more  in  length  ;  if  placed  on  a 
small  stand  these  arching  leaves  will 
droop  to  the  floor.  This  fern  thrives 
under  the  same  treatment  as  palms,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  presence  of 
scale  or  mealy  bugs,  which,  if  neglected, 
become  annoying.  Kerosene  emulsion 
and  consistent  cleanliness  prevent  both. 

e.  x.  K. 


When  we  think  of  yellow  chrysan¬ 
themums,  it  is  rather  hard  to  make  a 
decision — the  list  appears  endless.  For 
an  early  yellow,  Marian  Henderson  has 
much  to  recommend  it ;  the  color  is  very 
rich,  and  the  shape  graceful.  Miss  M. 
M.  Johnson  is  another  good  early  bloom. 
The  old  favorite,  Gloriosum,  is  now 
falling  to  the  rear ;  it  has  a  limp  stem, 
and  the  paucity  of  foliage  towards  the 
flower  gives  the  appearance  of  a  long, 
bare  neck ;  still  it  usually  appears  at 
all  our  shows.  Major  Bonnaffon  has 
been  notable  among  prize-winning  yel¬ 
lows  ever  since  it  made  its  first  appear- 


“Mend  it 
or  End  it 


1 


*9 


lias  been  the  rallying  cry  of 
reform,  directed  against  abuses 
municipal  or  social. 

For  the  man  who  lets  him¬ 
self  be  abused  by  a  cough  the 
cry  should  be  modified  to : 
Mend  it,  or  it’ll  end  you.  You 
can  mend  any  cough  with 

Ayer’s 

Cherry  Pectoral. 


Stylish 


Dress  Waist  Pattern with  elther  Sleeve 


for  10  cents. 


or  Fancy  Collar, 
Address  Box  461,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


ance  at  the  World’s  Fair  show  in  1893. 
But  one  can  rarely  tell  just  what  the 
permanent  rank  of  a  flower  will  be, 
from  the  sensation  it  creates  on  first 
appearance.  When  the  chrysanthemum 
Philadelphia  made  its  appearance  two 
or  three  years  ago,  it  created  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sensation  with  its  size,  symmetry, 
and  distinctive  shape  ;  but  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  another  season,  growers  decided 
that  the  uncertain  color,  yellowish- 
white,  stained  with  butter  color  at  the 
tips,  was  too  dingy  in  effect  for  a  first- 
class  flower,  and  it  has  now  lost  its  orig¬ 
inal  standing. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAYING. 

Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

I.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


< 
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Can  easily  chop 
meat  for  sausage 
and  mince-meat, 
hainburg  steak, 
suet,  corn  for  fritters,  scrap  meat  for 
poultry,  hash,  beef  for  tea,  etc.,  with  the 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat 

Chopper 

The  Most  Effective  Chopper  Ever  Made. 

No.  5,  chops  one 
pound  iti  a  minute, 
$2.00.  No.  10,  chops 
two  pounds  in  a 
minute,  $3.00.  Lar¬ 
ger  sizes  described 
in  our  Catalogue. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

Send  two  2  c 
stamps  forthe  “En¬ 
terprising  House- 
keeper,”2oo  recipes. 

The  Enterprise  M’f’g  Co.  of  Pa.,PhiIa.,  Pa. 


> 


SAVE  Js  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  Sc..  ROCHESTER,  N.  f. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
Protect  vour  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBURN  &  CO..  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prise  otter 
and  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 


No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  its  particular  chimney. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num¬ 
ber  to  get ;  sent  free. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  or  “  pearl 
glass.” 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  b„  done  on  the  ?5,000  In  |  use. 
washboard  .nd  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrllTs  Perfect  W ashing  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price  :if  not  satisfactory  money  re¬ 
funded.  AgentsWnntcd.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  MFG.CO..  Box  14  Portland, .Well. 


Ufcpifl  V  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 

fVLLIXLI  quired,  failuro  impossible:  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.WareC'o  Box  530l.Boitos.Ma>> 


Alt  klmlaot  news-  »  ja  g  mmi  rarer  clippings  mna 

aoqualnUnotsnamee.  j/jg  I  (I  J  »!>0 » thousand.  Per- 

ticulant for  etamp.  NEWS  CLIPPING  CO.,  Dept.  J  I)  ,  304  W.  13»th  Bt.,N.Y. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  $L  from  combination  price  given 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors— probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers— six  pages  each 
—every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Press,  New  York. 

Many  farmers  now  like  a  daily  newspaper,  in 
order  to  be  well  informed  on  news  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  Press  is  one  of  the 
brightest  New  York  Dailies.  It  is  Republican 
in  politics  and  a  strong  advocate  of  protec¬ 
tion.  We  can  send  it  daily,  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
weekly,  both  one  year  for  $3. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  all  the  news,  and  Is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  in  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages— 84  columns— 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 

Farm  Poultry. 

There  is  no  poultry  paper  published  any¬ 
where  which  takes  the  place  of  Farm  Poultry. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  best  up-to-date,  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  profitable  poultry  raising. 
Edited  by  men  who  practice  what  they  preach, 
and  teach  facts,  not  theories,  about  how  to 
make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Published 
semi-monthly;  price,  $1  per  year.  We  can 
send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.75. 

American  Gardening,  New  York 

The  Family  Money  Maker.  Worth  $100  a  year, 
and  more,  to  all  who  practice  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  open  or  under  glass. 
Covers  In  plain  language,  the  care  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers,  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  tells  how  to 
make  Home  Grounds  attractive.  Its  contribu¬ 
tors  are  the  ablest  writers  in  their  respective 
fields.  Sample  free.  We  will  send  it  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year 
for$1.80. 


WANTED  500  FARMERS  BOYS 


Suit  ends — lawyer  gets  cow  , 
and  milk  for  his  fees. 

For  beginning  of  suit  see 
Manual. 


to  sell  THE  FARMERS’  MANUAL,”  by  J.  L.  Nich¬ 
ols,  M.  A.,  assisted  by  noted  specialists.  Lawsuits  illus¬ 
trated— cuts  similar  to  this.  ARBITRATION  taught  and 
explained  to  the  fanner.  A  complete  Farmers’ Legal  Depart¬ 
ment,  Insect  and  Veterinary  Departments.  SPECIAL 
FEATURE— The  MANUAL  contains  a  series  of  special 
lessons  in  Farm  Bookkeeping— instruction  for  each  form  of 
entry.  NEW  DEPARTU RE— pages  of  the  Acct.  Book  _ 

Department  can  be  removed  when  full  and  new  ones  inserted.  Bound  in  1  vol.,  8vo.,  11^x8^  In. 
400 pages.  Cloth  $1.75.  Send  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY;  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  1 

tion  this  paper— address  J.  L.  NICHOLS  &  GO.,  NAPERVILLE,,  ILL. 
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THAT  CHESHIRE  PIG 

offered  as  one  of  the  prizes  to  club  raisers  January  1,  is  no  little 
runt.  It  is  a  good,  big  boar  pig  fit  for  service.  He  is  seven  months 
old,  and  weighs  200  pounds.  Send  to  W.  E.  Mandeville,  Brookton, 
N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars  about  him.  There  are  only  about  three 
weeks  left  now  in  this  contest,  and  no  one  has  yet  made  any  attempt 
to  get  any  of  the  prizes.  Here  they  are  again  :  $50  Cash,  a  Cutter, 
a  Washing  Machine,  a  Land  Roller,  a  Cheshire  Pig,  a  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  and  $15,  $10  and  $5  in  cash  prizes. 

Besides  these,  the  fine  Elgin  watch  goes  out  every  Saturday  night 
to  the  largest  club  sent  during  the  week.  Last  week,  it  went  to  W. 
Pickhardt,  New  York,  for  a  club  of  12.  If  our  people  could  only  see 
this  watch,  there  would  be  more  effort  to  get  it.  There  are  three 
more  to  go  out  in  this  contest.  Remember  that  you  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  one,  and  the  same  names  count  for  the  pig  or  any  of  the 
other  nine  prizes  for  January  1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


world  and  the  nation  need.  Make  a 
start  at  something.  If  nothing  better 
offers,  go  out  and  hang  on  to  some  one 
until  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  new  subscriber. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cass  County,  Ia. — The  acreage  of  potatoes 
was  about  80  per  cent  of  last  year— one-fourth 
early  varieties,  three-fourths  late.  Early  varie¬ 
ties  were  not  one-fourth  of  a  crop,  yielding  from 
nothing  to  50  bushels  per  acre;  late  potatoes 
poor,  stand  about  75  per  cent  of  full  yield,  some 
pieces  very  good ;  quality  generally  very  good. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  crop  remains  undug,  a 
total  loss;  many  more  rotted  in  the  pits.  Notover 
one-fourth  of  the  crop  harvested  has  been  sold, 
but  is  stored,  waiting  for  better  prices,  r.  b.  v.  o. 

Fulton  County,  N.  Y.— Potatoes  have  been  a 
fair  crop  this  year;  some  farmers  had  almost  no 
crop  at  all,  while  others  had  about  as  good  as 
last  year.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  part  of 
the  county  have  sold  their  crop,  while  a  few  are 
holding  for  better  prices,  although  prices  have 
been  good,  mostly  40  cents  at  wholesale,  w.  h.  s. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"  HEREDITY 

During  the  past  10  years,  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  public  ideas  re¬ 
specting  the  education  of  women.  New 
colleges  for  women  are  starting  every 
year,  and  even  the  most  conservative 
universities  in  the  land  are  opening  their 
doors  to  the  more  talkative  sex.  These 
young  women  students  are  learning  the 
same  things  that  their  brothers  learn, 
and  a  singular  thing  is  that  they  are 
playing  much  the  same  games.  They 
row  and  play  football,  wrestle  and  box, 
run  and  jump — in  fact,  do  everything 
but  play  baseball  !  The  champion  of 
the  woman  runners  has  a  record  but  one 
second  behind  the  male  champion  in  a 
100-yard  race,  and  but  10  seconds  behind 
in  a  half-mile  run.  At  jumping  and 
skipping,  the  women  champions  are 
making  great  progress — but  they  can’t 
play  baseball  ! 

Why  is  it  ?  It  wouldn’t  do  for  me  to 
express  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  I 
will  simply  ask  you  to  observe  the  next 
woman  you  see  trying  to  throw  a  stick 
or  stone  !  I’ll  guarantee  that  she  won’t 
come  within  gunshot  of  the  object  at 
which  she  aims.  She  throws  “over¬ 
hand”,  and  seems  to  think  that  the 
proper  thing  is  to  mount  the  missile  into 
the  air  and  let  it  drop  down  on  its  mark. 
I  can’t  possibly  imagine  a  woman  pitch¬ 
ing  an  out-curve,  or  getting  a  ball  up  to 
first  base  in  time  to  put  a  fast  runner 
out.  The  simple  fact  is  that,  while  a 
woman  may  catch  or  stop  a  ball,  she 
can’t  throw  it,  and  thus  she  fails  as  a  ball 
player. 

Why  can’t  she  throw  ?  is  the  next 
question.  We  will  let  the  instructor  at 
a  college  gymnasium  answer.  He  says  : 

We  haven’t  got  the  girl  among  us  now  who  can 
do  much  with  ball,  but  we  are  going  to  have  her. 
She  is  hampered  now,  not  so  much  by  her  own 
deficiency  as  by  the  lethargy  and  lack  of  activity 
in  her  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grand¬ 
mother  before  her.  The  next  generation  will 
develop  a  girl  who  will  be  as  excellent  a  judge  of 
distance  and  force  and  rebound  as  her  brother, 
and  who  can  move  her  hands,  arms  and  legs  just 
as  dexterously.  It  is  now  a  mere  matter  of  time; 
women,  for  so  long,  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
straight-jacket  of  conventionality  and  prescribed 
form  that  it  must  take  a  generation  or  two  for 
them  to  unbend  and  get  supple. 

There  you  have  the  whole  story — a 
great  lesson  in  heredity.  I  don’t  know 
that  the  world  is  going  to  be  any  better 
off  when  women  are  able  to  throw  a 
baseball,  but  I,  for  one,  won’t  object  to 
having  my  women  folks  take  part  in  any 
honest  sport  that  they  can  find.  Of 
course,  some  man  will  say  that  the 
women  can  find  exercise  enough  over 
the  washboard  and  broom.  The  reason 
he  says  that  is  because  all  his  ancestors 
believed  that  woman  was  made  to  do  all 
the  inferior  labor  that  men  kindly  term 
“housework”.  Far  back  in  the  past,  the 
woman  was  just  a  slave,  and  lots  of  our 
men  folks  to-day,  still  have  that  old 
slave  idea,  only  that  it  has  been  polished 
and  cleaned  up  a  little.  It’s  another 
case  of  heredity,  you  see — the  men  have 
inherited  slow  minds,  and  the  women 
slow  muscles !  Why,  I  heard  a  man 
last  week  prove  by  a  whole  cart-load  of 


science  and  several  miles  of  logic,  that 
woman  is  only  a  “ partly  developed  man  /” 
Call  her  what  you  will,  she  is  the  best 
part  of  human  kind,  and  if  the  madame 
and  the  baby  can  jump  around  lively 
enough  to  play  ball  in  their  spare  time, 
they  are  welcome  to  do  it ! 

But  now  then,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  What  a  question  that 
is  !  Why,  this  great  problem  of  heredity 
sticks  right  out !  Improvement  comes 
through  practice.  My  great  grand¬ 
daughter  will  certainly  be  a  ball  player 
if  the  baby  and  her  children  and  child¬ 
ren’s  children  all  try  hard  to  throw  a 
ball.  At  the  end  of  three  generations, 
what  an  improvement  you  would  find 
in  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  shoulder  and 
back.  Now  the  point  is  that,  while  it 
may  take  100  years  to  make  a  good  ball 
player  out  of  a  woman,  it  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  take  100  hours  to  make  a  fair  sub¬ 
scription  agent  out  of  a  man  !  Lots  of 
men  try  to  get  their  neighbors  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  sit  right 
down  at  the  first  rebuff.  Why,  the  first 
time  a  woman  throws  a  stick  at  a  hen, 
she  is  sure  to  break  a  window,  yet  she 
may  live  to  be  the  grandmother  of  a 
woman  who  can  drive  a  nail  through  a 
two-inch  plank  at  100  feet  distance.  In 
just  the  same  way,  these  men  who  say 
that  they  cannot  get  a  subscription  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  secure  a  dozen  if  they 
keep  on  trying.  If  woman  can  learn  to 
play  ball,  surely  man  can  learn  to  solicit 
subscriptions.  Surely  that  is  true,  or 
we  shall  have  to  admit  that  man  is  a 
partly  developed  woman  ! 

There  seems  to  be  too  much  of  a  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  people  to  sit  down 
and  wait  for  something  to  come  along. 
Here,  now,  you  stout  and  rugged  man 
with  the  best  years  of  your  life  ahead 
of  you,  just  read  this  note  from  an  old 
friend  up  among  the  New  England  hills. 
We  would  not  print  this  personal  letter 
if  it  did  not  fit  right  on  to  the  point  we 
want  to  make  : 

My  age  is  66  years.  I  own  two  'Small,  deserted 
homesteads  of  50  acres  of  level  pine  land.  My 
wife  died  10  years  ago.  A  son  and  daughter  have 
distant  homes.  I  have  lived  entirely  alone  for  10 
years.  My  time  is  very  fully  occupied  in  improv¬ 
ing  my  home.  This  fall,  I  have  set  50  quince 
trees,  50  President  Wilder  currants,  50  White  Im¬ 
perial  currants,  and  1,000  Victoria  currants.  I 
am  perfecting  a  landscape  plan  for  ornamental 
planting.  There  is  no  end  to  my  work. 

Now  think  of  that !  Here  is  an  old 
man  on  a  deserted  New  England  farm, 
happy  and  industrious  in  the  thought 
that  he  is  making  that  abandoned  place 
bloom  and  take  on  new  life.  One  might 
say  that  a  man  of  that  age  should  sit 
down  with  folded  hands  and  live  among 
the  memories  of  the  past !  But  no  ! 
This  man  will  leave  the  world  better 
and  more  beautiful.  Some  might  say, 
“  What  use  for  me  to  work  when  two 
years  after  my  death  the  weeds  will 
choke  out  all  my  flowers  and  fruits  ?” 
That  is  the  coward’s  way  of  looking  at 
it !  Move  on  !  Keep  the  blood  in  circu¬ 
lation  !  Do  not  leave  the  world  an  idle 
hand,  but  let  men  speak  of  you  as  one 
who  labored  on  with  a  true  ideal,  and  a 
courage  that  could  not  be  denied.  That’s 
the  sort  of  hereditary  influence  the 


DkKalb  County,  III. — Farmers  here  mostly  buy 
their  flour,  and  feel  most  interested  in  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  corn  and  oats.  Grain  is  being  held 
to  a  large  extent.  The  creamery  paid  about  70 
cents  for  100  pounds  of  milk  for  October,  de¬ 
livered.  Some  hogs  have  died  of  cholera,  and 
some  have  been  sold  for  fear  of  the  disease,  j.  s. 

Potatoes  in  Tolland  County,  Conn.— The  po¬ 
tato  crop  in  the  western  part  of  this  county  was 
rather  irregular.  Some  fields  were  very  good, 
others  almost  a  failure;  in  no  case  was  the  crop 
as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  which  accounts  for 
the  better  prices.  There  has  been  quite  a  call 
for  the  crop  at  50  cents  per  bushel  in  small  lots, 
and  40  cents  for  large  orders,  which  is  quite  an 
improvement  on  25  cents  last  year,  and  no  sale 
for  them  at  that.  Many  farmers  (I  think  that  the 
majority  in  this  section)  have  already  sold  what 
surplus  they  have  for  50  cents;  possibly  a  few 
may  be  holding  for  higher  prices.  But  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  held  them  last  year  for 
higher  prices  and  got  nothing,  makes  them 
ready  to  sell  while  the  market  is  lively  at  50  cents, 
although  the  price  will,  doubtless,  be  higher,  but 
there  is  waste  in  holding. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. — Although  this  is  the 
second  day  of  winter,  we  have  had  no  sleighing, 
the  ground,  for  the  most  part,  having  been  free 
from  snow  entirely.  The  autumn  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  to  do  fall  work,  and  in  consequence, 
it  is  up  in  good  shape.  The  recent  rise  in  the 
prices  of  hops  greatly  encouraged  the  hop  grow¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  have  profited  by  it.  All  in  all, 
I  think  that  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  hereabouts  for  better  times  are  far  more 
promising  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  f.  o.  s. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Potatoes  in  Wisconsin.— 
I  promised  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  report  on  Crimson 
clover  from  seed  raised  by  myself  this  year.  A 
little  patch  that  wintered  among  pop-corn  stalks, 
bloomed  freely,  and  I  saved  some  seed  by  pulling 

( Continued  on  next  payed 


CHILDREN  ought  to 
brighten  a  mother’s 
daily  cares  and  help 
her  to  be  strong,  capa¬ 
ble  and  cheerful.  It 
is’nt  right  for  mothers 
to  feel  the  burden  of 
life  growing  heavier 
Vand  heavier  year  bv 
'year  because  of  child¬ 
bearing  and  child-rear¬ 
ing.  That  shows  some¬ 
thing  is  wron^  in  the 
mother’s  physical  con¬ 
dition.  There  is  some 
unnatural  weakness  in 
her  delicate  organism 
which  disqualifies  her 
for  motherhood. 
When  this  is  wrong 
everything  is  wrong. 
A  woman’s  physical 
life  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  special  organs  of 
her  sex.  When  these 
are  restored  to  health 
and  strength  the  whole 
woman  becomes 
healthy  and  strong.  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  made  a  life-study  of  this 
problem  of  restoring  health  and  strength 
to  women.  His  “Favorite  Prescription” 
is  the  most  successful  remedy  that  has  ever 
been  known  for  women’s  peculiar  ailments. 
Its  sale  exceeds  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  medicines  for  women.  It  cures  the 
most  obstinate  uterine  diseases.  It  goes 
directly  to  the  internal  organism  which  is 
the  real  seat  of  all  the  troubles.  It  imparts 
vigor  and  health  where  they  are  most 
needed  ;  heals  ulceration  ;  stops  the  weak¬ 
ening  drains  ;  promotes  regularity ;  restores 
muscular  power  to  the  ligaments,  thus  cor¬ 
recting  displacements  of  special  organs  in 
the  only  natural  way. 

Complete  information  regarding  the  “Fa- 
—  vorite  Prescription  ’  ’  and  tes¬ 

timonials  from  hundreds  who 
have  used  it,  are  embodied  in 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
I  U  'uaiitP  Medical  Adviser,  a  standard 
twAl  to’gFp  medical  work  of  1008  pages, 
profusely  illustrated,  which 
will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
21  one-cent  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing  only.  This 
work  is  a  complete  family 
doctor  book  and  should  be  read  by  both 
young  and  old.  The  profits  on  the  sale  of 
*8o,ooo  copies  at  $1.50  has  rendered  possible 
this  free  edition.  Address,  World’s  Dispe*- 
taiy  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  M.  1. 


Only  One 
Standard 

You  and  we  may  differ  as  to 
money  standards  and  out  of 
our  very  differences  good  may 
come.  But  we  won't  differ  as 
to  the  merits  of  one  standard 
emulsion  of  cod- liver  oil. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  has 

won  and  held  its  way  for 
nearly  25  years  in  the  world  of 
medicine  until  to-day  it  is  al¬ 
most  as  much  the  standard  in 
all  cases  of  lung  trouble,  and 
every  condition  of  wasting 
whether  in  child  or  adult  as 
quinine  is  in  malarial  fevers. 

Differ  on  the  money  ques¬ 
tion  if  you  will,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  health, 
perhaps  of  life  and  death,  get 
the  standard. 

Your  druggist  sells  Scott's  Emulsion. 

Two  sizes,  50  cts.  and  $1.00 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M.  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  beiug  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  in  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  aud  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . . . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  aud  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1 . 

The  Bubal  New-Yobkeb,  New  Yobk. 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(CONTINUED.) 

off  the  heads.  I  sowed  a  strip  along  my  berry 
patch  that  I  use  to  turn  on  when  cultivating;  I 
have  usually  planted  it  to  potatoes.  The  seed 
came  up  all  right,  but  did  not  make  a  heavy 
growth  owing  to  a  dry  fall,  but  it  looks  good  yet; 
I  am  in  hopes  to  winter  it  all  right.  Potatoes 
were  a  very  uneven  crop  in  this  section;  reported 
yield  from  50  to  300  bushels  per  acre,  average 
about  100,  I  should  say.  A  great  many  are  scabby, 
some  fields  not  dug  at  all.  I  had  114  acre  of 
American  Wonder  and  Clark’s  No.  1  not  worth 
digging  where  potatoes  were  raised  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  while  American  Wonder,  Freeman  and 
Kose  of  Erin,  on  land  that  had  corn  on  the  year 
before  and  was  manured  with  barnyard  manure, 
yielded  300  bushels  per  acre  of  clean,  nice  tubers. 
The  price  has  been  about  15  cents.  A  few  cars 
were  shipped  which  netted  only  seven  to  ten 
cents.  Some  are  looking  for  fair  prices  in  the 
spring,  but  it  is  uncertain.  Freights  are  so  high 
that  there  isn’t  much  left  for  the  grower,  c.  p.  a. 

Potatoes  in  Berrien  County,  Micii.— The  potato 
crop  of  this  county  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  crop  is  still  in 
the  farmers’  hands,  who  believe  that  the  market 
will  be  enough  better  next  spring  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  burying  them.  Prices  are  now  about 
20  cents  to  the  grocerymen,  and  but  few  are  being 
shipped  out.  Quality  fine,  and  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  is  fast  getting  to  the  head  of  the 
list  as  a  blight-resister,  heavy  yielder  and  extra 
quality,  with  few  reports  of  hollow-hearts,  o.  b. 

Potatoes  in  Jasper  County,  Iowa.— I  have  just 
read  a  short  item  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
potato  blockade  in  Chicago,  and  the  leading  rail¬ 
roads  have  refused  to  ship  any  more  in  till  the 
surplus  is  somewhat  lessened.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  not  so  much  an  overproduction,  as  it  is  the 
light  demand.  Probably  the  great  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  apples  has  something  to  do 
with  this;  23  cents  is  the  top  of  the  market  in 
Chicago.  The  crop  in  this  county  is  very  light, 
and  that  means  a  good  deal,  for  this  is  the  ban¬ 
ner  potato  county  of  the  State.  The  season  was 
too  wet.  Many  fields  were  not  dug.  Probably  50 
bushels  per  acre  would  be  an  average.  Our  local 
demand  has  been  supplied  at  prices  running  from 
10  to  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  rest  of  the  crop 
around  here  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  growers, 
for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  find  a  market  at 
any  price.  There  has  not  been  a  car-load  shipped 
from  here  yet.  There  is  a  hopeful  feeling  about 
the  price  later  on.  E.  b.  w. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 
— I  sowed  14  acres  of  vineyard  and  corn  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  last  year;  owing  to  the  drought  it 
did  not  start  very  well,  and  the  hard  winter  killed 
most  of  it,  but  where  it  survived,  it  seeded  itself 
again,  and  is  now  a  thick  mat  in  many  places. 
Though  I  did  not  sow  any  this  year,  I  have  full 
faith  in  it  as  a  catch  crop.  My  cow  does  not 
take  it  for  first  choice,  but  the  hens  pick  it  to  the 
ground  in  preference  to  anything  else.  s.  m.  w. 

Coventry,  N.  Y.— Inclosed  is  the  result  of  my 
experiments  with  new  varieties  of  potatoes.  Last 
spring  I  bought  one  pound  each  of  Carman  No.  1, 
which  yielded  75 pounds;  Rose  No.  9,  72;  Honeoye 
Rose,  60;  Money  Maker,  58;  and  Peerless  Jr.  48. 
They  were  planted  in  the  field  with  the  rest  of  my 
potatoes,  and  given  the  same  cultivation.  From 
six  rows  14  rods  long,  I  harvested  22  bushels  of 
White  Elephants,  18  bushels  of  sorted  potatoes. 
My  seed  was  received  from  your  free  seed  distri¬ 
bution.  I  do  not  see  that  they  degenerate  very 
fast.  The  average  yield  in  this  section  i3  about 
100  bushels  per  acre.  f.  e.  b. 


SOME  SAMPLE  POTATO  NOTES. 

I  inclose  stamp  for  one  of  the  new  potatoes,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  If  it  beat  Carman  No.  I,  it  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  d.  o.  w. 

West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

I  send  stamp  for  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato. 
If  it  is  as  good  as  the  Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3,  it 
is  a  good  one.  I  have  about  75  bushels  of  the  No. 
1  in  my  cellar,  the  descendants  of  the  one  eye  you 
sent  me.  A.  a.  h. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Kindly  send  me  one  of  the  new  potatoes,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  If  you  have  anything  that  will 
beat  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  you  have  something  first- 
rate  and  a  little  better,  and  I  want  to  try  it. 

Staffoi’d,  N.  Y.  C.  p.  b. 

1  send  stamp  for  the  new  potato,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  as  by  your  offer  of  November  14.  I  have 
the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  large !  very  large !  all  very  large ! 
A  few  had  black  heart.  I  also  have  Carman  No.-l 
and  No.  3,  all  fine,  No.  3  the  handsomer.  I  hope  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  will  beat  them  all  for  beauty; 
I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  more  pi’oliflc.  r.  h. 

Bridgewater,  Va. 

Inclosed  find  two  cents  for  a  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
potato.  About  two  years  ago,  you  sent  me  a 
small,  shriveled  potato,  Carman  No.  3, 1  think.  I 
cut  it  in  halves,  and  rather  carelessly  planted  it 
in  the  side  of  a  fence  where  it  received  little  atten¬ 
tion  until  a  vigorous  growth  of  stalks  attracted 
my  notice.  Curious  as  to  the  product,  I  dug  out 
the  tubers  before  all  had  matux-ed,  yet  got  about 
a  dozen  of  as  fine  potatoes  as  I  had  seen  for  years 
outside  of  California.  I  had  four  cooked  and  was 
so  charmed  with  the  general  table  quality,  that  I 
prepared  a  corner  of  my  place,  where  I  raise 
no  farm  crops,  for  a  potato  patch.  The  result 
astonished  myself  and  some  of  my  neighbors. 
From  under  each  stalk,  I  took  about  six  large, 
shapely  potatoes  so  uniform  in  size  that,  in  two 
bushels,  there  were  not,  I  think,  a  dozen  small 
potatoes.  I  am  going  to  grow  potatoes  enough 
for  my  own  small  family’s  consumption.  Long 
ve  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  valuable  spirit  of 
generous  experiment.  m.  l.  s, 

Oella,  Md. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  December  5.  1896. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1896,  choice . 1  37)4@1  40 

Medium,  1896.  choice . 1  12H@1  15 

Pea,  1896,  choice  . 1  05®  — 

Medium  or  Pea,  common  to  good .  9C@1  00 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  55@1  60 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  40@  — 

Red  Kidney,  common  to  good . 1  20@1  35 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 .  — ®  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  30@1  35 

Lima.  Cal.,  1895  <60  lbs) . 1  40®  — 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  1896,  bols.,  per  bushel . .  .8714®  — 
Bags,  per  bushel .  85@  — 

BUTTER-  NKW. 

OTt amery,  Western,  extras  . 24  @— 

Western,  firsts . 21)4923 

Western,  seconds . 19  @20 

Western,  thirds . 15  @17 

State,  fancy . 23  @— 

Common  to  prime . 16  @22 

exate  dairy,  half-flrkln  tubs,  fancy . 19  @20 

Firsts . 15  @17 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 18)4@19 34 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 13  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @— 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

8eoonds . 11  @12 

W  stern  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @8)4 

Factory,  fancy . 11)4@12 

Factory,  firsts .  9  @11 

Factory,  seconds .  8)4®  9 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  8 

Rolls,  fresh . 10  @14 

Old  butter .  5  @8 


CHEESE— NEW. 

8tate  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy.  10%@10J4 


White,  fancy . 1094®10)4 

Choice .  9J4@10 

Good  to  prime  .  9  @9)4 

Common  to  fair .  7  @8)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 10)4@— 

Small,  white,  fancy . 10  @— 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9  @9 % 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @8)4 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice . 8  @  S)| 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  794@  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5)4®  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)4®  4% 

Full  skims .  2)4®  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  27  &  — 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  24  @  25 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  25  @  26 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  22  @  24 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  24  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  22  @  23 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  20  @  22 

western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  16)4®  17)4 

Western  limed,  choice  .  15  @  16 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  70  @4  50 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 3  60  @4  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1896,  fancy,  per  lb . 4)4®  494 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb .  394®  4 

Prime,  1896,  per  lb .  394@  3% 

Common,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1890,  sliced,  fancy . —  @— 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls.  4  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . —  @ — 

Southern,  sundried,  coarse  cut  bags . —  @— 

Chopped,  1896.  per  lb .  1)4@  1% 

Cores  and  skins,  1896,  per  lb .  1  @1)4 

Peaches,  Sundried,  189(5,  peeled,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Cherries,  1896,  per  lb . —  @— 

Blackberries,  1896,  per  lb . —  <® — 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1896,  per  lb . 16  @— 

Sundried,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Huckleberries,  1896,  per  lb  .  6  @  7 

Plums,  Southern  Damson,  1895.  per  lb . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Snow,  perbbl . l  25@2  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl  .  75@l  12 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Greening,  per  bbl .  75@1  12 

King,  perbbl  . 1  00@1  50 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . l  00@1  26 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bcl  50®  70 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  t0@6  50 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  50 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl .  3  50@4  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Per  crate . 1  25®1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  .  1  40@1  60 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y..  Niagara,  fancy  .  22®  25 

West'n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  plain .  16®  20 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  inferior .  8@  10 

West'n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  basket.  8®  10 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  small  basket.  7@  8 

Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  114®  1)4 

Wine  grapes,  white,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  — @  — 

Wine  grapes,  red,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1J4@  — 

Pears,  Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl..  . 2  f0@3  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl .  — @  _ 

Swan’s  Orange,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Keitfor,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  60 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl .  — @  _ 

Quinces,  choice  bright,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Seconds,  perbbl . 1  oo@l  25 


GAME. 


Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Small,  per  doz .  50@  1  00 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  (X) 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair.  .  90@1  00 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  75@  80 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Grouse,  Western,  prime,  per  pair . 1  26@1  40 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  ...  25@  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz  . 1  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  15®  20 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 3  00@3  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 2  C0@2  25 

Mallards,  per  pair .  40®  85 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20®  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  n@  18 

Whole  deer,  per  lb . .  .  to®  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 88  @90 

Rye . 42  @46 

Barley  feeding . 28  @29 

Barley  malting . 37  @42 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @39 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @39 

Corn . 29J4@2996 

Oats . 22%@23% 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  60®  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85®  3  75 


-|V1^\CHINE 


show 
(ago  Pays." 
Addiess, 


For  full  information 
aboutthebest  Circular- 
saw  Machines,  Tread- 

Sowers,  Lever-powers, 
og-powers, Steam  En¬ 
gines.  Threshers,  Clo- 
ver-hullers,  Feed-mills 
and  Land-rollers, Bend 

forFeariessCata- 

lOgue.  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
.  ,  „  _  and  for  Information 

send  for  Ensilage  Catalogue. 
M1NAKI*  HARDER,  Cobieskill,  N-Y. 
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HONEY . 

8tate,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb . 4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb.. 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896.  choice .  14 

Medium  to  prime . 11 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  7'4@— 

Medium  to  prime . . 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy . 

Prime . . 

Medium . 

Common . 

Old  olds .  3  @5 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 14  @'4!4 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 12  @13 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  7)4@— 

Prime .  6  @  7 

Medium .  5  @ — 

Crop  of  1894.  common . —  @ — 

German.  1895 . 14 

German.  1896  . 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Ve&la,  oountry  dressed,  prime,  per  lb... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)4® 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6 

Small,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks . 

Qrassers . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  . 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb.  .  5)4@ 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb .  6)4@ 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . .  .  4 

NDT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb.... 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2)4® 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb.... .  3-94® 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  .. 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb . 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bush  of  60  lbs..  — 
Southern,  per  bushel  of  63  lbs  .. 

Hickorynuts,  new.  per  bUBhel  of  50  lbs  -  .1  75  @2  25 
POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Maine,  per  sack . 1  00@1  10 

State,  per  180  lbs .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  per  sack .  90@1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  90@1  12 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl .  40®  76 

Jersey,  ypllow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 
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POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8)4®  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  — 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 100  @150 

Southern,  per  pair . 100  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Young.  Inferior,  per  lb  .  7  @  8 

Dry  packed,  fancy,  per  lb .  13  @  14 


Dry  packed.  Western  fancy,  per  lb..  12  @  13 
Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  12  @  13 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  8  @  11 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  7)4®  8 


Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  8  @  — 

Fowls,  Western, dry-picked,  choice .  7  @  7)4 

Scalded,  choice,  per  lb .  7  @  7 % 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

8pring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  —  ©  — 

Spring  ducks,  L.  1.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Spring  geese,  Western,  per  lb  .  7  @  8)4 

Bquabs.  tame,  white,  per  doz .  . 2  00  @2  25 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  60  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25®  — 

VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  L.  I„  per  100 . 2  00@3  00 

Red,  per  100 . 2  50@3  50 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  30®  40 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  25 

Small,  per  doz .  8®  15 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  75®1  60 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box .  75©1  25 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  t0©2  60 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  26@  50 

Local,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  )4-bushel  basket .  75®  1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  50@1  00 

Floiida,  per  )4- bbl  basket . 1  C0@2  50 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  50 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl  . 2  2S@2  50 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  09 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag . 1  60@3  50 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . I  25@2  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  50@2  25 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..l  25@2  00 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  _ 1  50@2  25 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. .  .2  00@3  50 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  62 

Pumpkins,  per  ICO . 8  00@12  00 

8pinach.  Norfolk  per  bbl .  40®  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  35 @  40 


Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  25 

8trlng  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket. .  — @  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket. ...  —  @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  bushel  basket .  -@  — 

’’urnlps,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  per  bbl....  50@  65 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60®  65 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,665  cans  of  milk, 
163  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  415  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  81.75  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


It  will  cost  you  only 

CENT 

to  send  your  address  on  a  posr 
tal  and  receive  free  by  return 
mail  copy  of  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

clearly  the  leader  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  of  America. 
‘Up  to  date”  in  every  way. 
Helps  make  the  farm  pay.  20 
pages  every  week  in  year.  All 
original  matter  Offers  great 
bargains  with  other  papers. 

address  THE  OHIO  FARMER.  Cleveland,  O. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  VE8F.Y  Street,  New  York  City. 


Send  for  a.  i 

description,  p  ^  I  ■  "  Hogs 

OF  THE  FAMOUS 
TWO  OF  WHICH  WEIGHED 

- —  _ 12000  ir>«. 

First  applicant  in  each  locality 

SECURES  A  PAIR  ON  TIME  ti  AOENCV. 

Sold  tl2Q  head  first  6  months 
189S  for  breedino  purposes 

L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICK  CREAMERY 
BETTER,  CHOICK  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

J  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Rank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell.  In  ear  load  lota  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  ihe  Orchard. Garden, 
Dairy,  Eonnery  and  Farm. 

Bend  for  our  little  book.  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Markot 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiriesand  Correspondence  Invited. 


GRASP  HOLIDAY 
MAGAZINE  OFFER 


To  introduce  The  Peterson 
Magazine  to  the  i-eaders  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  The  Peter¬ 
son  Company,  107  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  offer  both  publica¬ 
tions,  to  old  or  new  subscribers 
to  either,  an  entire  year  for  only 
ONE  1)0  LEAR  AND 
FIFTY  (' K s  T8,  a  little  more 
than  the  price  of  one  alone.  This 
offer  is  unprecedented  even  in 
this  era  of  cheap  reading,  and 
for  liberality, attractiveness  and 

.  ■  ....i  .... —  - - - -  —  .  genuine  value  for  the  money, 

_  „  „  .  has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  Peterson  Magazine  is  the  best  of  the  dollar-a-year  magazines.  Each  month  it 
contains  110  pages  of  choice  reading,  embracing  every  branch  of  Literature,  Art,  Biography 
and  Fiction,  beautified  with  80  illustrations,  embellished  with  a  rich  cover,  and  all  printed  on 
fine  cream-tinted  paper.  With 

f  BOTH 
ONE  YEAR 

AND  THE  FOR 


paper.  With 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
Tjie  Peterson  Magazine,  every 
need  of  the  suburban  family  for 
general  reading  is  supplied. 
REMIT  PROMPTLY,  and 
we  will  send  you  the  beautiful 
Christmas  Peterson  FREE. 
Sample  copy  of  Peterson  6c.  in 
stamps.  No  free  copies. 

OTHER  OFFERS. 

Pub.  Our  Price 
Price  for  Both. 
McClure's  Magazine,  $1.00  $1.50 

Munsey’s  Magazine,  1.00  1.60 

Home  Queen,  -  -  -  ,50  1.00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  4.00  4.00 

Demorest’s  Magazine,  2.00  2.00 

Ladies’ Home  Coinp'n.  .50  1.00 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any 
publication  in  combination  with 
Peterson. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

AND  THE 

PETERSON  MAGAZINE  l  $1.50. 


These  two  publications  may  be  sent  to  separate  ad¬ 
dresses  if  desired.  Show  Your  Appreciation  of  this 
offer  by  securing  at  least  one  new  subscriber,  and  includ¬ 
ing  his  or  her  name  and  money  with  your  remittance. 
Your  friend  will  thank  you  for  this  bargain.  Extra 
Special — Include  35c.  extra  in  your  remittance  ($1.85  in 
all)  aud  we  will  forward  you  postpaid,  a  copy  of  The 
Presidential  Cook  Book,  containing  448  pages  and  1,400 
recipes  as  used  by  the  White  House  cooks. 


-*3  '  Remit  by  Money 
Order,  N.  Y.  Draft, 
or  Registered  Letter. 


THE  PETERSON  CO., 

107  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  12 


WHAT  IS  GOOD  MILK? 

HOW  18  IT  MADE? 

A  Little  of  Its  Chemistry . 

Part  I. 

Milk,  as  perhaps  every  one  knows, 
is  the  nutritive  fluid  secreted  by  the 
females  of  all  mammals  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  their  young.  The  class  mam¬ 
malia,  or  mammals,  broadly  constitute 
all  milk-giving  animals,  and  range  from 
the  whale  to  the  smallest  bat  or  mouse. 
In  this  country  in  any  economic  or  com¬ 
mercial  sense,  we  think  only  of  the  milk 
of  the  cow  ;  but  in  parts  of  Europe,  the 
milk  of  the  sheep  and  goat  is  quite 
largely  used,  while  in  Asia,  the  ass  and 
camel  must  sometimes  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  family. 

Milk  is  secreted  in  special,  large  glands 
situated  along  the  front  or  ventral  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body,  and  known  as  mam¬ 
mary  glands.  Their  external  form  and 
structure  vary  widely  with  different 
species  of  animals.  The  udder  of  the 
cow  is  a  large,  membranous  sack,  of 
pinkish,  glandular  appearance  when  cut 
open.  It  contains  the  special  secretory 
apparatus,  and  is  m  ore  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  blood  vessels  and  nerves.  It 
is  quite  distinctly  divided  by  a  firm 
septum  into  right  and  left  halves,  and  is 
less  markedly  divided  by  a  transverse 
partition  into  forward  and  hinder  parts, 
thus  making  four  “quarters.”  The  four 
teats  that  spring  from  these  are  fur¬ 
nished  at  the  upper  part  with  a  “sphin¬ 
cter”  muscle,  that  is,  a  circular  muscle 
to  open  or  close  orifices  —  acting  as 
does  the  shirr  string  of  a  purse. 
This  sphincter  opening  communicates 
with  a  small  milk  cistern  or  reser¬ 
voir  situated  just  above  and  having 
a  usual  capacity  of  perhaps  one-half 
pint.  From  this,  several  large  tubes 
proceed,  which  rapidly  ramify  or  divide, 
these  again  sub-divide  until  they  become 
very  small  and  end  in  little  three  or  five- 
lobed  sacks — the  “ultimate  follicles”. 
The  structure  of  the  tubes  of  the  udder 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  much- 
branched  tree,  if  each  twig  bore  at  the 
end  a  cluster  of  hollow  bulbs.  All 
these  tubes  and  follicles  are  lined  with 
a  secreting  membrane  and  intimately 
supplied  with  blood  vessels,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  formation  of  milk  takes 
place.  From  the  small  capacity  of  milk 
cisterns  and  ducts,  it  seems  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  milk  is,  to  some  extent, 
made  while  the  actual  process  of  milk¬ 
ing  is  going  on.  At  least,  we  know  that 
there  is  no  large  “bag”  of  milk  like  a 
bladder.  The  large  size  of  a  distended 
udder  must  be,  in  great  measure,  due  to 
the  congested  state  of  its  tissue. 

The  secretion  of  milk  is  not  perfectly 
understood.  The  serum,  by  some  won¬ 
derful  alchemy,  is  taken  from  the  blood 
and  filtered  through  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane.  The  fat,  not  being  in  a  state  of 
solution,  cannot  come  this  way.  It 
seems  to  be  gotten  into  the  milk  by  the 
formation  of  a  fat  globule  within  a  cell 
of  the  lining  of  the  follicles,  and  the 
breaking  down  or  absorption  of  this 
cell,  thus  setting  free  the.  fat  globule 
within  the  udder  membranes.  This 
formation  of  fat  is  the  part  which  is 
more  especially  supposed  to  take  place 
while  the  milking  is  going  on,  and  to  be 
dependent,  to  some  extent,  upon  the 
mental  state  of  the  cow.  The  sphincter 
muscle  at  the  upper  part  of  the  teat  is, 
to  some  extent,  under  the  control  of  the 
cow,  and  notably  so  in  some  individuals. 
This  explains  why  some  cows  refuse  to 
“  give  down  ”  their  milk  when  excited 
or  annoyed. 

In  general,  milk  is  a  white,  opaque 
liquid,  composed  of  water,  fat,  nitrogen¬ 
ous  substance,  milk  sugar,  and  ash.  The 
weight  of  cows’  milk  is  generally  about 
one-thirtieth  more  than  an  equal  amount 
of  water.  Skim-milk  is  somewhat  heavier 
than  this,  while  cream  containing  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  fat,  is  lighter  than 
water. 

The  sugar,  nitrogenous  matter  and 
ash  are  dissolved  in  the  water  to  form 


the  “serum,”  while  the  fat  is  in  the  form 
of  exceedingly  minute  drops  or  glob¬ 
ules  floating  in  the  serum.  Fat  or  oil 
in  this  minute  state  of  sub-division  in 
another  liquid,  is  known  as  an  “emul¬ 
sion  ”.  These  drops  of  fat  are  always 
almost  inconceivably  small,  but  they 
vary  greatly  in  size,  being  found  to  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  same  sample  of 
milk  and  in  the  general  average  size  in 
milk  obtained  from  different  breeds,  or 
from  different  individuals  of  the  same 
breed.  When  a  thin  film  of  milk  is  ex¬ 
amined  under  a  powerful  microscope, 
they  appear  like  small  shot  of  various 
sizes,  crowded  thickly  together  moving 
slowly  across  the  field.  It  would  take, 
perhaps,  10,000  of  them  laid  side  by  side 
to  make  a  line  an  inch  long.  As  the 
most  important  constituent  of  milk,  they 
attract  the  most  attention,  but  we  see 
what  a  very  illusive  thing  a  fat  globule 
is.  It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
fact,  that,  while  the  fat  forms  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  the  total  solids 
of  milk,  it  constitutes,  at  least,  nine- 
tenths  of  its  commercial  value  ;  but  it  is 
estimated  at  only  about  two-fifths  of  its 
value  for  food.  The  same  is  true  here 
that  is  true  so  often  in  agriculture,  that 
the  market  or  commercial  value  of  a 
product  may  bear  very  little  relation  to 
its  economic  value. 

The  fat  of  milk  is  very  much  like  all 
vegetable  and  animal  oils,  except  that 
butter  fat  contains  several  other  fats  in 
small  quantities,  and  it  is  these  special 
fats  that  give  butter  its  characteristic 
flavor.  Butter  fat  is  composed  of  about 
93  per  cent  of  the  “  fixed  ”  fats,  which 
are  palmatine,  stearine  and  oleine,  and 
about  eight  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
“  volatile  fats”,  of  which  butyric  is  the 
most  important  one.  Stearine  and  pal¬ 
matine  are  solid  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures,  while  oleine  is  a  thin  oil.  The 
varying  proportion  of  these  three  prob¬ 
ably  cause  the  different  solidity  of  dif¬ 
ferent  samples  of  butter.  While  it  is  to 
the  volatile  fats  that  butter  owes  its 
desirable  odor  and  taste,  it  is  these  same 
fats,  when  partially  decomposed,  that 
give  it  the  characteristic  flavor  of  rancid 
butter.  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN  JR. 


there  is  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
event.  Should  the  heifer  (or  rather,  the 
cow — the  former  rarely  abort  in  this 
section),  show  signs  of  being  a  good 
milker  and  be  a  valuable  animal,  it  may 
pay  to  try  to  save  her  ;  but  a  full  mess 
cannot  be  expected.  Such  animals  are 
inclined  to  become  fat,  and  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  feeding.  Succulent  food 
and  a  careful  working  of  the  udder  will 
aid  in  producing  a  flow  of  milk  which 
will  be  limited  according  to  the  length 
of  time  which  should  have  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  a  normal  birth  occurred.  I  have 
never  had  but  two  cases  and  those  were 
before  I  had  learned  to  care  for  a  cow  as 
she  should  be  ;  therefore,  my  experience 
is  limited.  I  should  feed  ensilage,  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  apples 
and  potatoes.  The  animal  would  have 
to  be  extra  good  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 

New  York.  c.  e  chapman. 


HEIFER  LOSES  HER  FIRST  CALF. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  FOR  HER? 

Which  is  the  better  treatment  of  cows  that  lose 
their  first  calves  about  the  time  they  begin 
to  spring  bag — to  let  them  go  dry  or  to  try  to 
bring  them  to  milk  ?  Have  you  ever  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  bringing  such  cows  to  a  full  mess  ?  If 
so,  how  did  you  do  it  ? 

I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question 
as,  during  the  last  19  years,  although 
we  have  averaged  30  cows,  we  have  not 
had  to  exceed  a  half  dozen  cases  of 
abortion,  and  none  of  these  was  a  heifer 
with  first  calf.  Our  few  cases  have  not 
turned  out  well,  and  unless  the  animal 
be  a  valuable  one,  I  would  dry  off  and 
fatten  her.  It  is  a  sober  fact  that  one 
might  as  well  knock  an  ordinary  cow  in 
the  head  as  to  keep  her  a  year  if  she 
gives  only  one-half  her  normal  product. 

New  York,  jared  van  wagenen  jr. 

My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  let  a  heifer  that  loses  her  first 
calf  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  gesta¬ 
tion,  go  dry,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
First,  the  heifer  will  grow  more  rapidly 
and  do  much  better  with  the  next  calf 
if  not  called  upon  for  milk  at  this 
period ;  second,  the  milk  will  not  be 
enough  in  quantity  to  pay  for  the  extra 
food  required  to  get  it,  or  for  the  hin¬ 
drance  to  development  that  will  occur  if 
the  heifer  be  milked.  h.  hayward. 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 

The  profit  on  dairy  cows  is  small  at 
the  best.  If  they  go  dry,  the  most 
profitable  course  is  to  fatten  at  once  and 
purchase  others.  It  will  take  several 
years  to  make  enough  profit  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  heifer  until  the 
time  for  dropping  the  next  calf,  and 

“Bbown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ’’  are  of  great 
service  in  subduing  Hoarseness  and  Cougbs. 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid' Imitations. — Adv. 


“  The  Weaker  Parent.” — Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  scientists 
in  this  country,  told  me  several  years 
ago,  that  he  believed  sex  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  weaker  parent  in  the 
human  family  ;  that  a  robust  man  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  delicate  woman  would  generally 
result  in  female  children  and  vice  versa. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  observed  the 
accuracy  of  his  opinion  as  demonstrated 
by  the  children  of  my  acquaintances, 
and  I  have  often  predicted  the  sex  of 
the  coming  babies  with  success,  when 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
physical  condition  of  their  parents.  The 
cause  is  apparent.  Nature  strikes  a 
balance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rams  of 
your  New  Hampshire  correspondent. 
The  parent  ram  was  weak  and  died,  but 
he  left  nine  rams  to  take  his  place. 

s.  p.  o. 


Maple  Sap 
Evaporators 

We  have  had  20  years  exped¬ 
ience  in  the  manufacture  of  Maple 
(Sap  Evaporators.  Thousands 
(have  been  sold.  Our  illustrated 
(Catalogue  of  sugar  makers'  sup¬ 
plies  sent  FRUli  on  application. 

Granite  State 
FARM  BOILER  &  COOKER 

SAVES  MONEY,  FEED  AND  FUEL, 
"Cooking  food  for  stock” 
is  the  title  of  of  an  interesting  and 
practical  book  on  the  food  ques¬ 
tion  for  farm  stock.  Send  for  it.  ( 
Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.\ 
221  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H. 


“ECONOMY”  FEED  COOKER. 


40  gallons . $10.00 

60  gallons .  12  00 

70  gallons . 13.50 

Smooth.  Cast-Iron  Kettle;  Strong, 
Cold-rolled  Steel  Furnace.  We 
guarantee  these  Boilers  to  be 
equal  to  any  on  the  market  for 
double  the  price  we  ask. 

Send  for  Circular. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  COMPANY, 

HOMER.  MICH. 

ROSS  HROS.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the 
New  England  States. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

0 (Hand  &  , — 

KUUT  Power.), 

CUTTER 


Outs  all  kinds  of  roots  & 

1  vegetables  for  STOCK 
FEEDINC.  The  only 
i  machine  made  with  self 
feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed 
t  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
’  ger  of  clicking.  Used  every- 
I  where.  Catalog  FREE.  Address 

<  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  50NS, 

S  17  River  Street,  YPSILANTI- MICH. 

vw 


THE 
PUBLIC 

DEMAND  FOR  A  MACHINE 

that  would  not  only  cut  en¬ 
silage,  hay,  straw  and  dry 
■^fodder,  but  which  would 
1  shred  dry  fodder  perfectly, 
led  us  to  supply  the  want 
with  the 

OHIO] 

j  Standard  Dry  Fodder  Shredder  which  is 
I  the  latest,  and  we  believe  the  best  of  its  kind,  j' 

|  You  will  see  by  the  cut  itisthe  same  machine^ 

I  with  a  shredder  cylinder;  it >s  interchangeable} 
with  the  knife  cylinder.  Two  machines  in  one 

I*  Will  tell  all  about  it  in  our  circulars  _ 
and  catalogue,  mailed  FREE. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


The  “ 


SMALLEY 
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Outfit 
at  Work. 

Our  "family”  comprises  for '96,  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Clutters,  Corn  Shredders,  Feed  Alills, 
Ear  Corn  Grinders,  Root  Cutters  and  Pow¬ 
ers  lor  operating.  Our  pamphlets  should  be 
read  by  every  "up-to-date”  stock-raiser  and  dairyman 
in  U.  S.  No.  1.  "The  Model  Round  Silo  and  howto 
build  it;”  latest  reports  from  practical  stock-feeders 
on  the  silo.  No.  2  tells  about  “Corn-Hay,”  the  new 
fodder  product— its  market  and  feeding  value  and 
how  to  make  it.  Free  with  catalogues  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO..  Manitowoc,  WIs. 

SAVE  THE  TOLL 

by  grinding  your  owu  grain. 
All  GBOUND  GRAIN  IS  DIGESTED. 
No  hogs  need 
follow  where  the 


O  L. 

tA  to 


Scientific 

_ used.  The  four  sizes,  for 

steam,  grind  all  kinds  of 
grnin  shucked  orunshucked 
Also  horse  power  grinders. 


Catalog  FREE.  THE  F00S  MFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


ECONOMY 

of  Ground  Feed”  Is  a  valuable  work  . 
on  that  subject  by  the  eminent  Dr.’ 
Manley  Miles,  which  is  sent’ 
to  inquirers  by  the  maker  of  \ 

KELLY  DUPLEX! 

GRINDING  MILL.: 

The  mill  thatgrinds  all  kinds  of  single  or  mixed! 
grains  intoaconrse,  medium  or  fine  grist  as  desired.  < 
Grinds  cottonseed.com  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  offq 
_  fast,  durable,  economical,  requires  but  litt  le  power. . 
C  No  experience  required  to  operate.  Write  to-day. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  i 

V-<WN 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

On  the  market  50  years.  They  were  grant* 
'  the  highest  possible  award  atthcWorlds 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Reduced  prices  for 
season.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 
our  48p.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  I>.  HARRISON, 
•£>  ioii  llallock  Ave.,  New  llaven.  Conn. 


GRINDING  MILLS 

Before  purchasing  a  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  FKEI)  or  MEAL,  or  anything 
that  can  oe  ground  on  a  mill,  write 
us  for  catalogue  and  discounts. 

Address 

SPROUT,  WALDRON 
&  CO.. 

Muncy,  Pa..  Manuf’rs 
of  French  Burr  Mills, 
Crushers,  and  full  line 
Flour  Mill  Machinery. 


No.3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad* 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  ns 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to  - 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American”  Grin  ding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peek’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Power*, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WlndMIIlsfor 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.  < 

APPLETON  M  FG.  CO.,  21  Fareo  St.,  BA1AV1A,  11.18. 


EB.(?,R1NBSRS. 

GRIND 
CORN 


Ear  or  Shell 
Oats,  Wheat,  Eye 
and  Barley  Fine 
Enough  tor  any 
Purpose. 

Made  only  by 

Stevens  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co,, 
Joliet,  Ills. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding 
A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  In' 
order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind*  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mill,  built,  roller  or  buhr  system. 

Reduced  Prices  for ’96. 

N0RDYKE  &  NIARM0N  CO.,  _ 

270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 
KRAMERS  LIQUID  EXTRACT  of  SMOKt 

.Circu  lar,E.KKAU5ERABR0.M1IIQN.PA 
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FEEDING  CALVES. 

The  method  of  feeding  calves  by  the 
oest  stock  raisers  iD  this  part  of  the 
country  (and  among  them  is  one  man 
who  has  a  fancy  herd  of  Red  Polled 
Angus  and  who,  therefore,  aims  to  have 
fat,  sleek,  thrifty  calves),  is  to  take  the 
calf  away  from  its  mother  within  24 
hours  after  birth.  Feed  it  whole  milk 
for  one  week,  and  then  gradually  change 
to  warm  skim-milk.  If  the  milk  has 
been  set  for  creaming,  care  must  be 
taken  to  skim  it  before  it  gets  sour  ;  for 
it  would  be  better  for  the  calf  to  go  24 
hours  without  food  than  to  be  fed,  while 
young,  a  mess  of  sour  milk. 

When  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old,  begin 
to  give  it  whole  shelled  corn.  Give  it  in 
a  box  to  which  it  can  have  access  at  any 
time.  Right  after  drinking  its  milk,  a 
calf  always  wants  to  be  sucking  or  eat¬ 
ing  something,  and  if  corn  be  given  it  at 
that  time,  it  will  soon  learn  to  eat  it. 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  calves, 
stanchions  should  be  made  for  each  calf, 
with  a  box  for  corn  by  each  one,  then 
each  calf  can  be  fed  separately  and  get 
its  share  of  the  milk,  and  after  drinking 
its  milk,  it  will  go  to  eating  the  corn  ; 
this  will  also  prevent  them  from  acquir¬ 
ing  the  habit  of  sucking  each  other. 
Corn  is  better  than  meal.  They  will 
learn  to  eat  it  gradually,  and  it  will  not 
physic  them  as  meal  is  liable  to  do.  It 
is,  also,  better  than  flaxseed  meal,  as 
the  fat  has  been  taken  out  of  that,  and 
fat  is  what  is  wanted  to  supply  that 
which  has  been  taken  from  the  milk  in 
skimming.  The  skim-milk  will  furnish 
the  muscle-makers  and  the  corn  will 
furnish  the  fat-formers.  Give  it  all  the 
corn  it  will  eat,  with  hay  or  grass  and 
skim-milk,  and  at  six  months  old,  it  will 
be  just  as  large  and  fat  and  sleek  as 
though  fed  on  new  milk.  j.  R. 

Burr  Oak,  Iowa. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

A  real  fine  male  Angora  is  most  grace¬ 
ful  in  his  bearing  and  general  appear¬ 
ance.  He  carries  his  head  high.  He 
will  generally  get  on  the  highest  spot  in 
the  pen,  so  that  he  can  overlook  his 
herd  ;  if  he  observes  anything  strange 
or  dangerous,  he  will  give  a  warning  by 
a  keen  snort.  His  horns  are  gracefully 
curved  and  not  as  heavy  as  those  of  the 
common  goat.  His  back  is  straight,  his 
legs  proportionally  short,  but  very  strong 
and  active.  When  in  full  length  of  fleece 
of  12  months’  growth,  the  wavy,  fine, 
silky  hair  reaches  below  his  knees,  and 
just  as  low  behind  as  in  front ;  his  breast 
is  well  covered  with  the  same  long,  silky 
hair.  His  ears  are  either  very  large  or 
very  small.  I  like  the  large-eared  An¬ 
goras  better,  although  the  small-eared 
ones  often  are  good  shearers.  I  never 
saw  an  Angora  ram  with  average  sized 
ears,  that  was  worth  keeping  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  Angoras  have  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  coarser  hair  on  the  middle 
of  the  back  over  the  backbone,  but  a 
really  fine  Angora  male  should  not  show 
a  coarse  hair  on  his  body,  except  on  the 
tail  and  his  beard,  and  the  short,  smooth 
hair  on  the  lower  part  of  his  legs.  Many 
of  the  best  Angoras  I  have,  have  beauti¬ 
ful  bangs  of  fine  wool  in  their  foreheads. 

It  is  quite  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a 
bunch  of  these  animals  with  their  grace¬ 
ful  bearing  and  active  motions,  espe¬ 
cially  the  young  kids  ;  the  latter  can 
make  the  most  surprisingly  active 
motions  in  climbing  and  jumping.  It  is 
amusing  to  watch  these  pretty  little  fel¬ 
lows  playing.  If  there  is  a  high  stump, 
pile  of  rocks,  rails,  or  any  high  object  to 
climb,  they  will  surely  all  get  on  top  and 
jump  down,  and  do  it  over  again  and 
again. 

The  wool  or  hair  of  these  animals  is 
used  in  making  fine  dress  goods  ;  it  is 
generally  mixed  with  fine  sheep’s  wool, 
to  give  it  luster,  softness  and  durability. 
We  have  made  many  extra  fine  shawls, 
socks,  etc.,  out  of  this  hair.  Out  of  the 
hair  of  half-breeds,  three-quarter-breeds 
and  seven-eighth-breeds  we  have  made 


over  500  saddle  girths  which  we  sold  at 
from  50  cents  to  $1.25  each,  but  since 
my  Angoras  are  all  fine  shearers,  I  sell 
their  hair  (mohair)  at  40  and  45  cents  per 
pound.  I  always  shear  in  April  and  in 
September  (twice  each  year)  ;  it  is  a 
pretty  good  flock  that  will  average  from 
three  to  four  pounds  per  head  per  year, 
The  meat  of  these  animals  is  the  most 
healthful  and  best  tasting  of  any  that 
can  be  found.  I  sell  a  great  deal  of 
Angora  mutton  every  year,  and  every¬ 
body  who  has  once  tried  this  kind  of 
meat  will  surely  want  it  all  the  time. 

Texas.  h.  t.  fucus. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Jersey  Notes. — Our  herd  of  19  grade 
Jerseys  of  our  own  raising,  gave,  from 
November  1,  1895,  to  November  1,  1896, 
339  pounds  7  ounces  of  butter  each  on 
an  average,  reckoning  one  cow  for  family 
use,  and  two  two-year-olds  as  one  full 
cow.  We  are  tilling  one  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  farms  we  read  of.  d.  a.  k. 

Vermont. 

Jerseys  are  Great  Producers. — I 
keep  Jerseys,  purebred  and  grades,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  great  producers  and 
small  consumers.  If  a  700-pound  cow 
will  make  300  pounds  of  butter  per  year, 
why  keep  a  1,200-pound  cow  that  will 
make  no  more  ?  I  have  a  Jersey  16 
years  old,  that,  as  a  seven-year-old, 
made  a  record  of  16%  pounds  in  seven 
days.  She  will  make  300  pounds  per 
year  now,  and  is  as  hearty  and  vigorous 
as  any  cow  in  the  herd.  When  fresh,  at 
present  prices  for  feed,  she  will  make 
butter  at  a  food  cost  of  six  cents  per 
pound.  j.  o.  w. 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Lameness  Cured 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


a  few  applications.  If 
your  horse  is  lame  and 
you  cannot  locate  it.  ap¬ 
ply  the  Elixir,  which  lo¬ 
cates  lameness  by  re¬ 
maining  moist  on  the 
part  affected,  the  rest 
drying  out.  A  few  more 
applications  will  effect  a 
cure.  Never  scars  or 
changes  the  hair. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

is  the  standard  remedy  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils, 
Callous  of  all  kinds.  Spavins,  Ringbone,  Cockle 
Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Most  highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Bruises.  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either 
Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

HR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 
27  R  Reverly  Street,  ROSTON,  MASS. 


Have  it  Handy 


If  you  keep  a  Cow 

The  Great 
Cattle  Remedy 

l Moore’s  General  Cow  Drink 

For  use  in  Fevers,  Indigestion,  Bloating,  Cowpox,  i 
‘target,  &c.  PREVENTS  ffILIt  FEVER,; 
Red  Water,  Blackleg,  &c.  Testimonials  from  best: 
Stock  farms  in  the  United  States.  Book  Free.  : 

MOORE  BROTHERS,  Albany,  N.  Y.  j 


Still  King. 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  control  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  greater  than  ever. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  4  I  flfl 

Nickel,  $1.50.  $liUU 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  RA^E» 

BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouraddress  with  Zcstamp  for  Ulus. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer.  at  wholesale  prices.  King  IlnruesH 
Co..  No.  lO  Church  St„  Owego,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


First-Class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  F.  SHANNON 


)  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
I  I  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.R 


GUERNSEYS. 


Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFP,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  the  BUTTER  FAT,  by  using  a  Bull 
Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Cuernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.'  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBUHGH. 


CAD  Oil  C—lo  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes,  in 
run  vnLE.  lamb  to  a  Canadian  Prize  Winner. 
They  are  in  good  grass  condition;  will  average  100 
pounds,  and  to  make  room  for  lambs,  will  take  $7  per 
head.  Also  a  few  nice  Ewe  Lambs.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  apply  to  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Superintendent  for 
L.  D.  RUMSEY,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

£3?"  This  ad  will  appear  once  only. 


YORKSHIRES 

Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  young  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 


prices.  Hamilton  &  Co. 


Reg:.  Polaml-C’hlnns, 
Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 
Choice  Strains;  8- week  Pigs; 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
akin.  Send  your  address  for 
description  and  hard  times 
Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


YOU 

CAN 


MAKE  MONEY 


BY  BUYING 

Poland  -  China 


Pigs  OF  US.  Yours  truly,  for  BUSINESS. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y. 


Breeding  for  Sex. — The  reading  of 
the  opinions  of  those  that  have  answered 
the  inquiries  about  breeding  for  sex, 
brings  to  mind  an  incident  that  hap 
pened  in  Mead  County,  about  30  years 
ago.  It  was  at  that  time  the  custom  to 
have  a  round-up  of  all  stock  in  the 
spring,  have  the  same  marked,  castrated 
and  spayed  by  some  one  that  made  it  a 
business.  At  one  farm,  a  young  sow 
was  spayed,  and  only  the  ovary  from 
one  side  was  taken.  In  six  or  seven 
months,  she  had  five  pigs,  all  males. 
She  had  five  other  litters  before  she  was 
killed,  each  time  seven  pigs,  always 
males.  If  that  plan  would  always  work, 
the  breeding  for  sex  would  be  accom¬ 
plished.  by  having  the  ovary  from  one 
side  or  the  other  taken  from  the  female. 

Fern  Creek,  Ky.  j.  g.  s. 

Cows  “  Shrink”  in  Cold. — The  after¬ 
noon  of  October  10 .  was  rainy,  and  it 
seemed  quite  cold  for  the  time  of  year. 
When  milking  was  done  in  the  evening, 
it  was  still  raining  a  little,  and  it  seemed 
too  bad  to  turn  the  cows  out  into  the 
wet  and  cold.  But  the  stable  was  not 
fixed  just  as  I  wanted  to  have  it  before 
the  cows  stayed  in  all  night ;  besides,  it 
seemed  too  early  to  begin  to  stable  them, 
so  out  they  went,  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  soon  quit  raining.  The  result 
was  that  every  cow  shrank  in  her  milk. 
To  find  how  much  the  shrinkage  was,  I 
have  just  added  the  milk  yield  for  the 
three  days  ending  with  October  10  and 
the  next  three  days.  The  yield  for  the 
first  three  days,  for  the  11  cows,  was 
546 %  pounds;  for  the  next  three  days, 
it  was  499  pounds,  a  shrinkage  of  8.7 
per  cent.  The  47  %  pounds  in  three  days 
is  not  all  the  loss,  for  the  cows  have  not 
yet  got  back  to  their  old  yield,  and 
never  will.  The  spring  balance,  record 
sheet  and  Babcock  test  were  fixed  up 
with  the  idea  of  testing  the  cows,  but 
the  record  is  also  useful,  as  in  this  case, 
in  noting  the  effects  of  feed  and  care  on 
the  cows,  and  is  well  worth  all  it  costs 
for  that  alone.  e.  b.  watson. 

Iowa. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  f 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four  • 
.sides  at  once  get  -  •  — . 

THE  KEYSTONE* 
^bDEHORNER—1 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  y* 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  Wontn's  © 
FaIB.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  & 
A.C.  HROSIUS.  Oncli runvllle.  Pa.  © 

1 


cnn  CHI  E -THOROUGHBRED  POLAND- 
run  OmLC  CHINAS — Two  Herd  Boars,  three 
Brood  Sows;  six  young  Sows  and  Boar  Pigs. 

CUAS.  CARNEY,  Southington,  Conn. 


8.  W.  SMITH. 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  it  Poland  China 
Pigs.  J ersey,  Guernsey  *  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  pa. 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO., 

DECATUR,  ILL. 


TRUETYPE  CHESTER  WHITES",1™"1 

ever  asked.  I  am  the  only  Breeder  with  enough  faith 
in  the  quality  of  his  stock  to  guarantee  to  refund 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected.  G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa 


CHESHIRES  FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD 


I  have  now  shipped  459  times  to  men  I  have  sold  to 
before.  Various  ages,  for  sale. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


Phockiroe~Service  boars'  sows  bred  and 
Ull  vwllll  69  ready  to  breed;  youngpigs  in  pairs 
Dot  akin.  W.  E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,N.Y 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long- 
bodled  Boars;  young  Sows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
fine.  ED.  S.  HILL,  Tompkins 
County,  Peruville.  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jerseys  and  Poultry  SiTSfJSJ 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  New  Madison.O 


Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ground  Beef  Scraps. 
BKOOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.J. 


Circulars  free." 
Send  6c.  for 
Ulna.  Catalogue. 


tXBUUBl 


| H  ATCH  Chickens  J>J  steam, 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
Brat-ela-a  llatelier  made. 
CKO.  II.  STAHL 
1 1  -f  tot  ti  l  s.  6t  h  St.  Quince.  1 1 1. 


Poultry  Supplies 

,  We  are  headquarters  for  all  supplies  for  the 
<  Poultry  Yard,  and  our  Catalogue  is  complete. 

^  VON  CULIN  INCUBATORS  the  head 

^  ^  aud  arc  guarantee! 

»  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 
I  217  &  219  Market  St,.  Philadelphia. 
!.'wt  V\  VVV^VVVV  VfcVVVVVV 1 


LOTS  OF  i@GS 

when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  ’90 


MANN’S 


CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g free,  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

r.  Y¥.  MANN  CO..  Miilord.  Mass. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS.  S.  c.,  200  extra  selected,  low 
price.  T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  TRY  OURS.  Only  $1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT.  Worcester.  Mass. 


CALCITE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Crushed  Flint. 
Granulated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price 
List.  YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co.. 

MILFORD.  MASS., 
Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  ltoche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feedi  ng, easy  running,  dur- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
*2?  «  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
r1?  No.  10,  $6.75;  No.  9,  $7.90; 
e..  No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $16:  No.4. 
?•"’  $18;  No.  2,  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


NEW  Mam  MOTH 

Poultry  Cuidefor  1 897.  Some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  ; almost  100  pag&«;  con¬ 
tains  lithograph  plate  of  Fowls  in  natural 
colors;  plans  for  poultry  houses,  remedies 
and  recipes  for  all  diseases  J»ow  to  make 
/^Poultry  and  Gardening  pay; only  15 cents, 
■fei"  John  Bauscher,  Jr.,  Box  06  Freeport,  Ill. 


I  have  used  Jayne's  Expectorant  for  20  years,  and 
am  sure  that  it  saved  my  i.ife  in  one  ok  two 
instances. — G.  W.  LORD,  Silver  Lake,  Maine,  Oc¬ 
tober  16, 1895. 

The  Best  Pill— Jayne's  Sanative. — Adv. 


THYMO-CRESOL 


A  handy,  safe,  sure 
cure  for  Scab,  Lice, 
Mange;  all  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  al”.  parasitical  troubles;  Non-poisonous ;  Needs 
no  preparation;  Mixes  instantly  with  cold  water ; sam¬ 
ple  by  mail  50c.  LAWFORD  BROS. ,  Baltimore. Md. 
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Humorous. 

The  girl  stood  on  the  burning  deck; 

Of  course  you  know  her  fate. 

She  staid  because  she  wasn’t  sure 
Her  bonnet  was  on  straight. 

—  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Teacher  :  “  What  part  of  speech  is 
‘kiss’?”  Entire  chorus  of  girls:  “A 
conjunction.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Dobson  :  “It  seems  to  me  that  garment 
is  too  largeforthebaby.”  Mrs.  D. :  “  But 
you  must  remember  that  it  will  shrink 
from  washing.”  D.:  “So  does  the  baby.” 
— Modes  and  Fabrics. 

“  Hubly,  what  in  the  deuce  did  you 
mean  by  letting  that  note  I  indorsed  for 
you  go  to  protest  ?  ”  “  Why,  man,  there 
was  no  other  way  unless  I  paid  the 
thing.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“  Uncle  Simon,  what  is  old-fashioned 
politeness  ?  ”  “  It  is  a  way  people  used 

to  have  of  asking  a  man  about  his  health 
and  then  listening  until  he  got  through 
replying.” — Chicago  Record. 

Mother  :  “  Why  did  you  accept  Charlie 
from  among  all  the  young  men  who  have 
paid  you  attention  ?”  Daughter  :  “  Be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  only  one  that  had  the 
good  taste  to  propose.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Yabsley  :  “  The  truest  test  of  a  man’s 
friendship  is  his  willingness  to  lend  you 
money.”  Mudge  :  “Oh,  ’most  anybody 
will  lend  money.  The  real  test  is  when 
you  strike  him  for  a  second  loan.” — 
India/napolis  Journal. 

Her  Mental  Strain  :  “  Have  you  been 
busy  lately,  Mrs.  Blodgett  ?  ”  “  Yes,  I’ve 
just  worn  myself  out  trying  to  think 
what  all  those  things  were  that  Mr. 
Plodgett  promised  to  buy  me  after  the 
election.” — Chicago  Record. 

Johnny  :  “  Mr.  Lighthead,  my  sister 
treats  you  better  than  she  does  me.” 
Mr.  Lighthead  :  “  Why  do  you  think  so, 
Johnny?”  Johnny:  “  I  heard  her  tell 
ma  she  gives  you  lots  of  tally,  but  she 
never  gives  me  any.” — Herald. 

“You  can’t  both  ride  on  a  single 
ticket,”  said  the  conductor  sharply.  “  O, 
I  guess  we  kin,”  answered  Josh,  with 
perfect  confidence,  as  he  threw  his  arm 
around  his  blushing  companion.  “  If 
you’ll  look  at  this  here  dockament  you’ll 
see  that  me  and  Marthy’s  just  been  made 
one.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“  What  time  is  it,  my  lad  ?  ”  asked  an 
American  traveler  of  a  small  Irish  boy, 
who  was  driving  a  couple  of  cows  home 
from  the  fields.  “  About  12  o’clock,  sir,” 
replied  the  boy.  “  I  thought  it  was 
more.”  “  It’s  never  any  more  here,”  re¬ 
turned  the  lad,  in  surprise.  “It  just 
begins  at  1  again.” — Harper’s  Round 
Table. 

This  is  the  way  the  railway  man  heard 
the  conundrum  :  “  At  what  time  shortly 
before  noon  is  it  three  o’clock  ?  At  a 
quarter  of  twelve,  because  a  quarter  of 
twelve  is  three.”  And  this  is  the  way 
he  worked  it  off  on  his  friends :  “  At 
what  time  shortly  before  noon  is  it  three 
o’clock  ?  At  eleven  forty-five,  because 
eleven  forty-five  is  three.  It  doesn’t 
sound  right,  either,  blame  it,  but  that’s 
the  way  I  heard  it.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

i - 1  Again  we  have  the  beautiful  snow,* 

Of  which  the  poets  gush  ; 

A  poet  scarce  would  know  it  though, 
Because,  alas,  ’tis  slush.  — Credit  Lost. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  1 

Srndthis  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  J4  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bestimported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  iR  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesev  St,.  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289 


Rogers’  Farm  Account 

R.  L  Ex.  Sta.  Price,  50c.,  from  No.  Andover,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  iM) B1  se 

—  .sci.L-,^r.  sight  — 


250,: 

EASILY  MADE  star  Hame  Fastener  co-  Chicago.  ill 


m 


=  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Wilson 

v  is  the  supreme  authority  over  one-th:rd 

of  all  the  post-offices  in  the  world.  In 

The\buths 

(ompanion 

For  1897  he  will  tell  how  the  seventy  American  post-offices  of  Washington’s  .*. 
time  have  increased  to  seventy  thousand.  The  history  of  our  postal  service  — 
is  full  of  entertaining  incidents  and  inspiring  facts,  and  both  will  be  found 
in  the  Bostmaster-General’s  article  on 

Early  Days  of  the  Post-Office. 

Two  other  members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet  will  contribute  to  The 
Companion  during  1897.  Hon.  Judson  Harmon  will  describe  “What  the 
Attorney-General  Does,”  and  Hon.  H.  A.  Herbert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
will  write  on  “  Building  a  War-Ship.” 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  CALENDARS  issued  this  year 
will  be  given  to  each  New  Subscriber  to  The  Companion. 

It  is  made  up  of  Four  Charming  Pictures  in  color,  beautifully  executed. 
Its  size  is  10  by  24  inches.  The  subjects  are  delightfully  attractive.  This 
Calendar  is  published  exclusively  by  The  Youth’s  Companion  and  could 
not  be  sold  in  Art  Stores  for  less  than  One  Dollar. 

Subscription  Price  of  The  Companion,  $1.75  a  Year. 


Hew  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  Blip  and  send  It  at  once 
with  name  and  address  and  $1.76  will  receive  : 

FREE  The  Youths  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  till  January  1,  1897  ; 

FREE  Christmas,  New  Year's  and  Easter  Double  Numbers; 
FREE  Our  Artistic  4-Page  Calendar  for  1897,  a  beautifuily 
colored  souvenir.  The  most  costly  gift  of  its  kind  The 
Companion  has  ever  offered  ;  f m 

And  The  Companion  62  Weeks,  a  full  year,  to  Jan.  1,  1898, 
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THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SPECIAL  COMBIKTATIOKT. 


The  Youth’s  Companion 

to  1898,  including  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers 
for  two  years,  the  Twelve-Color  Companion  Calendar  for  1897  (the  most  costly 
gift  of  its  kind  THE  COMPANION  has  ever  offered),  and 

The  Rural  New=Yorker 

both  papers  for  one  year  for  only  $2.75,  if  you  are  now  taking  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  or  for  $2.25 
for  new  subscribers  for  YOUTH'S  COMPANION. 

Address  THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


{  Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
’  it  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
)  the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
i  subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
•  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
\  Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  in  the  World, 
i  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


PROFITABLE  FERTILIZING! 

To  get  the  most  profit  from  fertilizers  the  right  materia  Is  must,  be  used,  and  those  obtained  at  low-  ! 
est  prices.  To  do  this  mix  fertilizers  at  home  and  use  the  is>|*p  r>  «  ■■■  C  OP  ertn  A  I 
bestand  most  soluable  form  of  NITROGEN  or  “AMMONIA”  I*  *  1  rf#4  I  C.  VJ  i  OvUA  • 

Ten  Dollars  per  ton  saved  on  every  ton  of  fertilizer  used  and  better  results  obtained.  How  t 
to  do  it,  and  other  valuable  facts  in  pamphlet  “Food  for  Plants-”  Sent  free.  Please  ask  for  it.  j 

S.  M,  HARRIS,  MORETON  FARM,  P.  O.,  NEW  YORK.  \ 


i  XL  tank  heater 

■  /%Bi  For  Warming  Water  in  Stock  Tanks 
Will  Save  Double  its  Cost  fH 


ICE  PLOWS 


$16.50.  Circulars  Free. 

H.  PRAY,  CLOVE,  N,  Y. 


IN  ONE  SEASON. 

It  Is  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  iron,  cast  lu  one  piece.  No 
sheet-iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to 
melt,  and  cause  leak.  It.  is 
permanently  located  in  tank 
during  winter.  Need  not  be 
removed  to  kindle  tire;  burns 
tine  or  coarse  coal,  cobs, 
chunks  Of  wood  and  almost 
any  kind  of  fuel.  A  small  boy 
can  easily  operate  it.  Also 

IXL  FEED  GRINDERS, 
STALK  CUTTERS& 

Send  for  Free 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


Bell 


#1 


_  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  llll  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  lli» 


U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  *_ ».  PUMP  CO., 

lit*  Water  Street,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


Swing 

Stan¬ 

chions, 

Newton 

Ties. 

Dairy 

Supplies 


We  make 
Watering 
Basins  for 
Horses  and 
Cattle,  with 

styles  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  fastening,  at 
prices  from  75c.  to  $1.50. 

C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO., 


Write  for 
Catalog 

Dover  Plains  N. 


SAWMILMNGINES 


A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Back.  Buck  motion  of  Carriages  times  us  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  standstill  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  In  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Itakcs,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Sliellers,  etc.  Mention  this  jxiper, 
HENCH  &.  DROMGOLD.  Mfra.,  York,  Ptu 


THE  FARQUHAR 

SAW  MILL 


PORTABLE,  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 

Engines  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  15.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Lt<l.,YORK,  PA. 


L 


Description. —  Disc  attached  to  blade  is 
marked  S  for  Square  (90°),  W  for  Window¬ 
sill  Pitch  (9*).  5  for  Octagon  (2254°).  0  for 
Hexagon  (30®),  M  for  Mitre  (45®)-  Move  to 
.nark  desired,  lock  by  pressing  button  on 
side  and  fasten  by  turning  thumb-nut. 


THE  HILL  BEVEL  CO.. 

MANCHESTER  CONN. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH’Y «? 
PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS, 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

.THE  AMERICAN  WELL' WORKS., 
frUrtORA  ILI..-CHICAGO.-  DALlAs.TEX.I 


The  Charter  Casoline  Engine 


is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 
pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY 
Work  is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


COOK  Your  FKEI)  and  SAVE 
Hall' the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  I)  11  in  ping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scaltlers,  Caldrons, 
etc.  [US’  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  Si  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


DONT  READ  THIS! 

Unless  you  want  to  read  our  little  book.  FARMING 
IN  A  BUSINESS  LIGHT,”  or  “  HOW  TO  INCREASE 
THE  FARM  INCOME”,  a  highly  interesting  and  In¬ 
structive  work  by  an  experienced  and  able  author. 
A  book  that  should  be  read  by  every  farmer  who  de¬ 
sires  to  increase  his  Income,  and  better  his  condition 
on  the  farm.  Wo  bad  a  large  special  edition  printed 
that  is  being  mailed  for  10c.  silver,  to  introduce  our 
catalogue ol  Business  and  Farm  Books.  Want  one? 
Send  us  your  dime  to  help  pay  cost.  It  will  return 
unto  vou  many  fold. 

J.  R.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscnert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse.N.Y 
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Do  Not  Pinch  the  Vines  Back. 

1.  The  Eastern  markets  seem  to 
prefer  “fat”  varieties  like  Chal¬ 
lenger,  while  at  the  West,  flat  sorts 
seem  the  most  popular.  2.  Siebert’s 
Early,  Challenger  and  Kumerle.  3. 
In  rows  running  north  and  south, 
and  about  five  feet  apart,  with  about 
ten  plants  to  the  rod,  supported  by 
five  to  eight  poles  about  eight  feet 
tall,  set  leaning  to  the  north  at  an 
angle  of  about  35  degrees  from  the 
perpendicular,  and  connected  at  the 
top  by  wool  twine.  4.  About  40 
seeds  to  the  rod.  5.  I  would  plant 
on  soil  which  was  well  dressed  with 
stable  manure  the  previous  year.  If 
such  is  not  available,  I  would  ap¬ 
ply  the  stable  manure  in  the  fall, 
cultivating  it  into  the  surface.  I 
would  not  use  any  in  the  spring.  6. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  soil.  7.  Yes,  I  would  use 
both  manure  and  fertilizer.  8.  Well- 
rotted  stable  manure,  ground  bone 
and  wood  ashes.  9.  No,  do  not  pinch 
the  vines  back.  10.  So  variable,  de¬ 
pending  upon  conditions,  that  an 
average  would  be  misleading.  11. 
It  depends  upon  market  and  local 
climate.  12.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is 
fairly  warm  and  dry  ;  about  the 
same  time  as  field  corn.  13.  About 
1  %  to  2  inches  below  the  surface. 
In  heavy,  cold  and  wet  soils,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  the  bean  on  edge; 
whether  the  eye  is  down  or  up  is 
not  so  important.  In  light,  dry, 
warm  soils,  this  position  is  imma¬ 
terial.  14.  Yes  ;  train  from  one  pole 
to  another.  will  w.  tracy. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

No  Difference  in  Quality. 

1.  Our  local  buyers  do  not  seem 
to  discriminate  between  the  fat  and 
the  flat  Limas.  With  them,  Lima 
beans  are  Lima  beans,  and  only 
their  general  appearance,  size,  etc., 
count.  2.  The  question  of  quality 
seems  to  me  like  the  discussions 
about  quality  in  white-shelled  and 
brown-shelled  eggs  ;  a  good  deal  of 
it  hinges  on  imagination,  and  I  will 
wager  that  few  if  any  people  can 
tell  in  the  dark,  by  taste  only, 
whether  they  are  eating  an  egg  that 
had  a  white  or  brown  shell,  or 


ALL  ABOUT  LIMA  BEANS. 

METHODS  OF  CULTURE;  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

1.  Which  sort  does  the  market  prefer— a  fat  bean  like  Dreer’s,  or 
fiat  ones  like  King  of  the  Garden,  Salem  Improved,  Siebert’s 
Early,  or  Challenger  ? 

2.  What  Lima  is  best  in  quality? 

3.  What  do  you  find  the  most  profitable  way  to  grow  Limas  ? 

4.  How  many  seeds  to  the  pole  ? 

5.  How  much  manure,  how  placed  ? 

6.  Is  fertilizer  better  than  manure  ? 

7.  Is  it  better  to  use  both  fertilizer  and  manure  ? 

8.  What  kind  of  manure? 

9.  Is  it  well  to  pinch  back  the  vines  after  they  reach  a  certain 
height  ?  What  height  ? 

10.  Wbat  is  the  yield  per  acre  ? 

11.  How  much  importance  attaches  to  earliness  ? 

12.  When  should  beans  be  planted  ? 

13.  How  deep  ?  Is  it  important  that  eyes  should  be  set  down  ? 

14.  Is  it  a  good  plan  when  the  vines  reach  the  top  of  rather 
short  poles  to  train  them  from  one  pole  to 

another  instead  of  pinching  back  ? 


whether  the  Lima  beans  they  are  eating,  are  Dreer’s, 
King  of  the  Garden,  or  any  other  variety.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  take  an  epicure  of  the  first  water  to 
accomplish  such  a  feat.  We  have  always  considered 
the  fat  (Dreer’s)  Lima  the  richest  in  quality,  closely 
followed  by  the  red  and  speckled  varieties  of  the 
large  flat  Lima  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  much 
imagination  and  prejudice  had  to  do  with  this  prefer¬ 
ence.  For  tenderness  and  sweetness,  I  would  rely 
much  more  on  timely  gathering  and  good  cooking 
than  on  selection  of  variety.  Lima  beans,  to  be  at 
their  best,  should  be  gathered  just  before  the  pods 
begin  to  turn  yellow,  which  is,  also,  the  right  time  to 
make  them  most  profitable  for  market,  as  the  individ¬ 
ual  beans  are  then  of  largest  size.  Next  give  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  good  cook,  and  allow  her  proper 
time  to  cook  them  tender. 

3.  Nobody  could  have  been  more  enthusiastic  than 
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INSIDE  VIEW. 
BEAN.  Fig.  274. 


myself  about  the  new  bush  Limas -from  the  very  time 
of  their  introduction.  I  have  nursed  the  Kumerle, 
and  Burpee’s  Big  Lima,  etc.,  for  years,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  we  had  in  them  the  “coming”  Limas,  as 
they  seemed  to  give  us  the  easiest  and  most  profitable 
way  to  grow  Limas  for  market.  Then  I  had  to  nurse 
my  hope  for  some  years  more,  along  with  this  new 
form  of  the  popular  bean,  but,  alas,  and  alack !  the 
hope  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  this  I  shall  also  do 
with  the  large  bush  Lima.  It  is  lacking  in  vigor  aDd 
productiveness,  especially  the  latter,  and  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  Lima  beans  much  easier,  and  more  on  less 
ground,  by  planting  the  pole  forms,  than  we  can  by 
growing  the  bush  Limas.  But  of  poles  we  use  none, 
simply  because  we  have  none.  Besides,  the  post  and 
wire  trellis  which  I  described  some  years  ago,  *s  so 
easily  put  up,  so  ornamental,  and  so  productive  of 
good  results,  that  I  would  prefer  it,  even  though  we 
had  poles.  Set  end  posts  firmly,  and 
have  them  well  braced.  Any  kind 
of  posts  or  stakes  will  do  for  the 
rest.  Stretch  a  reasonably  strong 
wire  five  or  six  feet  high,  another 
lighter  one  six  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  wind  cheap  twine  (wool 
twine  or  cotton  yarn)  zigzag  fashion 
around  the  two  wires.  If  the 
ground  is  as  rich  as  it  should  be  for 
Limas,  the  whole  trellis  will  be 
covered  in  due  time  with  a  mass  of 
green,  and  the  pods  can  be  easily 
gathered  from  each  side  of  this 
sheet  of  foliage. 

4.  We  use  plenty  of  seed,  perhaps 
one  to  each  three  inches  of  row. 
Some  fail  to  grow ;  some  may  be 
cut  down  by  cut  worms,  or  come  in 
a  crippled  condition,  and  unless  we 
have  been  liberal  with  the  seed, 
vacant  spots  will  be  frequent  and  a 
source  of  reduced  yield. 

5,  6,  7  and  8.  Lima  beans,  to  bring 
a  heavy  yield,  need  very  rich  soil. 
On  sandy  loam  in  New  Jersey,  I 
have  grown  excellent  crops  by  the 
free  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
alone.  There  I  used  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  as  a  change  now  and  then,  but 
in  more  limited  quantity  than  I 
would  have  liked  to  use.  Here,  on 
our  heavier  loams,  nothing  will 
give  us  the  same  happy  results  as 
good  old  barnyard  or  stockyard  ma¬ 
nure.  Our  land  requires  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  plenty  of  humus,  else  it 
will  not  give  us  heavy  crops  of  most 
vegetables.  Sometimes  we  use  top- 
dressings,  rather  light,  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  and  occasionally  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  (mostly  potash  and 
bone).  The  yard  manure  is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  60  to  80 
tons  per  acre,  and  this  quantity, 
even  without  additional  dressings, 
brings  us  all  the  Limas  that  one 
could  expect  from  a  piece  of  ground . 

9.  We  never  pinch  the  vines  back, 
and  do  not  find  it  necessary.  On 
very  rich  ground,  our  Limas  bear 
until  stopped  by  frost.  On  poorer 
ground,  their  vitality,  apparently, 
becomes  exhausted  rather  early  in 
the  season.  The  whole  crop  then 
comes  to  maturity  long  before  the 
first  fall  frost. 

10.  I  can’t  say  as  to  yield  per  acre. 

11.  We  like  to  have  Limas  early, 
and  sometimes- start  plants  in  plant 
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boxes,  setting  them  in  the  open  ground  about  June  1. 
For  market  purposes,  it  matters  little  whether  the 
crop  comes  a  few  days  earlier  or  later.  12.  We  plant 
as  soon  as  the  ground  seems  to  be  warm  enough  to 
make  the  seed  grow,  even  though  this  be  early  in 
May  here.  A  light  frost  seldom  does  any  injury  to 
Lima  tean  plants.  Our  usual  time  is  from  May  15  to 
20.  Cold,  wet  weather  is  what  the  planter  has  to 
fear,  as  it  will  cause  the  seed  to  rot  rather  than  grow. 
13.  We  just  scatter  the  seed  in  furrows  about  two 
inches  deep,  and  we  take  no  particular  pains  to  have 
each  seed  “eye  down.”  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
so  important  as  often  claimed  ;  yet  more  experiments 
should  be  made.  In  one  or  two  earlier  trials,  with 
seeds  placed  in  different  ways,  I  could  see  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  germination.  T.  grkinkr. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Lima  Beans  near  Philadelphia. 

1.  The  large,  flat  beans  sell  more  readily  than  the 
smaller  and  thicker  ones.  The  lai'ger  the  bean,  the 
more  readily  it  sells,  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to  get 
old  enough  to  become  white  in  color.  2.  Quality  de¬ 
pends  more  on  the  gathering  at  the  proper  stage,  say 
one-lialf  to  three-quarters  grown  ;  also  a  good  deal  on 
the  cooking.  The  water  should  be  changed  once  or 
twice  while  they  are  being  boiled,  in  order  to  get  the 
best  flavor.  In  large  beans,  we  would  prefer  the 
large,  flat  ones,  as  those  of  the  fat  or 
potato  type  are  likely  to  be  dry  and 
mealy.  The  Carolina  or  Sewee  type  is 
more  delicate  than  any  of  the  large 
beans. 

3.  In  our  heavy  clay  soil  we  prefer 
poles,  as  the  leafage  of  the  dwarfs  is 
too  dense  and  compact  to  admit  of  a 
free  circulation  of  light  and  air,  so 
that  many  blooms  fail  to  set  pods,  and 
the  latter  frequently  mildew  during  a 
wet  spell.  In  loose,  sandy,  well-drained 
soil,  the  bush  varieties  are  fully  as 
satisfactory  as  the  pole  kinds,  and  are 
much  less  trouble  to  plant  and  culti¬ 
vate.  4.  We  would  always  plant  six  or 
seven  seeds  to  a  pole.  We  aim  to  plant 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and 
some  of  the  plants  are  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  cold  weather  or  cutworms. 

Two  or  three  plants  are  enough  to 
leave  when  they  are  well  started. 

5.  If  only  one  application  is  to  be 
made,  we  would  say  two  shovelfuls  of 
well-rotted  manure,  covered  with  four 
to  six  inches  of  fine  soil  in  which  to 
plant  the  seed.  6.  Fertilizer  is  not 
better  than  manure,  but  frequently 
more  available.  The  bean  is  a  heavy 
feeder,  and  1,200  to  1,400  pounds  ol  a 
complete  fertilizer  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  per  acre.  This  should  be 
drilled  in  evenly  and  well  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil  some  little  time  before 
planting,  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
burning  the  young  plants  during  a  dry 
spell.  We  would  not  use  fertilizer  on 
a  loose,  sandy  soil.  7.  We  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  both,  plowing  down  a  good 
coat  of  long  stable  manure  in  the  fall, 
and  drilling  in  800  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  in 
the  spring  when  it  is  plowed  again.  8.  We  use  well- 
rotted  manure  from  the  barnyard  in  the  spring, 
which  comes  from  both  horse  and  cow  stables,  and 
which  has  been  turned  over  several  times.  When  we 
can  get  the  fall  coat  turned  under  early  enough,  we 
sow  rye  on  it  to  turn  under  in  the  spring,  which  helps 
greatly  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  porous.  When  we 
are  not  able  to  give  this  preparation,  we  depend  on 
putting  compost  in  the  hills  around  the  poles,  which  we 
get  from  the  chicken  houses  and  dog  runs,  gathering 
it  daily,  storing  under  cover  and  sprinkling  with  land 
plaster  as  it  accumulates.  This  is  well  mixed  and 
broken  up  before  using,  and  must  be  covered  with  a 
good  depth  of  soil  in  the  hill  so  that  it  will  not  burn 
the  young  plants. 

9.  We  have  frequently  stopped  or  pinched  back  the 
vines  when  they  reached  the  tops  of  the  poles,  both 
to  encourage  earliness  and  bring  on  the  laterals  from 
around  the  base  of  the  plant ;  but  we  have  never  got 
any  noticeable  results  from  this  practice  over  those 
which  were  left  to  grow  in  the  natural  way.  10.  We 
have  no  data  from  which  to  answer  this  question,  but 
usually  get  about  two  quarts  of  shelled  beans  per  day 
from  100  poles  in  the  height  of  the  season.  This 
would  be  a  large  yield,  and  is  cut  down  one-half  or 
three-quarters  during  a  dry  season. 

11.  Very  great  importance,  either  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  We  would  always  risk  having  to  replant 
the  seed,  so  as  to  get  them  in  early.  The  earliest 
beans  sell  for  25  and  30  cents  per  quart,  while  in  the 
height  of  the  season  they  have  retailed  as  low  as  eight 


cents,  the  last  two  years.  Again,  in  good,  rich  ground, 
the  early  ones  are  just  so  much  clear  gain,  as  the 
vines  continue  to  bear  until  killed  by  frost  in  the  fall. 

12.  We  plant  at  the  same  time  as  field  corn,  or  when 
the  oak  leaves  are  about  half  grown. 

13.  Beans,  especially  the  large,  flat  ones,  come  up 
more  quickly  and  readily  if  planted  on  edge  with  the 
eye  down,  as  it  is  then  in  just  the  position  to  grow, 
the  eye  starting  down  and  making  roots  and  pushing 
upwards  the  cotyledons  or  first  leaves.  If  the  stem 
has  to  bend  or  turn  to  pull  these  heavy  leaves  above 
the  surface,  it  is  very  likely  to  become  hardened  or 
even  broken,  thus  becoming  stunted  and  delaying  the 
first  quick  growth  of  the  plants.  Have  the  soil  in  as 
loose  and  fine  condition  as  possible.  Push  the  beans 
down  edgewise  so  that  the  top  of  the  bean  will  be 
about  one  inch  under  the  surface.  Then  give  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  hill  a  few  pats  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
in  order  to  settle  the  soil  firmly  around  the  seed. 
Seed  planted  carelessly  in  coarse,  porous  soil,  is  likely 
to  rot  instead  of  germinating. 

14.  Such  training  would  increase  the  length  of  bear¬ 
ing  vine,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  plan  to  set  short  poles. 
Where  no  poles  are  to  be  had  which  will  stand  six  to 
seven  feet  above  the  surface  and  bear  the  weight  of 
vine  erect,  without  bending  over,  the  best  way  is  to 
set  stout  posts  in  a  row  20  or  more  feet  apart  and  six 
to  seven  feet  in  height,  bracing  the  end  posts  strongly. 
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Then  run  a  telegraph  wire  along  the  tops  of  the  posts, 
and  train  the  vines  to  strings  which  are  secured  to 
pegs  driven  into  the  soil  alongside  the  plants,  and 
tied  to  the  wire  above.  Many  Limas  are  grown  for 
market  in  this  vicinity,  the  soil  being  made  very  rich 
and  the  plants  grown  more  closely  in  the  rows  than 
when  grown  on  poles.  The  wires  are  high  enough 
for  the  teams  to  pass  under  in  some  gardens,  and  by 
heavy  manuring,  the  same  ground  is  used  for  two  or 
three  years  without  removing  anything  but  the  vines 
and  strings.  e.  d.  darlington. 

Supt.  Trial  Grounds, Fordhook  Farm,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

The  Fat  Beans  are  Best. 

1.  A  fat  bean  is  preferred  because  the  pod  is  better 
filled,  and  the  customer  gets  better  value  by  buying 
them.  I  could  not  sell  the  large-podded  varieties 
while  the  fat  ones  were  to  be  had.  2.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Large  White  Lima  is  best  in  quality.  3.  I  grow  in 
hills  3^x4  feet  apart.  4.  I  plant  eight  or  nine  seeds 
to  a  pole  ;  this  gives  a  choice  of  plants.  I  let  four  of 
the  best  grow,  and  pull  out  the  others.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  good  plants  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
wasted  seed.  5.  If  the  manure  is  good  and  well- 
rotted,  I  dig  in  from  one-half  to  one  bushel  around 
the  pole,  mixing  well  with  the  soil.  6.  I  do  not  think 
that  fertilizer  is  better  than  manure.  7.  I  always  use 
both.  8.  Well-rotted  stable  manure  with  a  little 
superphosphate  and  a  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each 
hill.  9.  I  pinch  the  laterals  and  stop  the  vines  when 
I  think  that  the  remaining  flowers  would  not  have 
time  to  come  to  maturity  for  picking.  10.  I  grow  250 


poles.  I  have  picked  from  them  81  bushels  of  pods, 
of  the  Large  White  Lima.  With  the  smaller  podded 
varieties,  the  yield  was  less,  from  70  to  75  bushels. 
11.  The  man  who  is  first  in  the  market  gets  a  third 
more  than  the  later  man,  and  can  get  his  price  until 
the  other  fellow  comes  in.  Therefore,  the  early  Lima 
bean  catches  the  high  price,  and  is  very  important, 
indeed.  12.  I  plant  after  the  cold  rain  storm,  which 
we  usually  get  about  May  10,  13.  My  soil  is  light 

and  sandy.  I  cover  about  an  inch.  In  heavier  soil  I 
would  just  barely  cover  the  bean  ;  I  am  very  careful 
to  put  the  eye  of  the  bean  down.  14.  They  maybe 
so  trained  if  the  adjoining  pole  is  not  already 
crowded;  they  can  also  be  pinched  back  and  allowed 
to  hang  a  little  from  the  top  of  the  short  pole. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  p.  flanagan. 

Opinion  of  Henry  A.  Dreer. 

1.  In  this  market,  fat  and  flat  Lima  beans  are  in 
demand  ;  the  former  type  represented  by  Dreer’s,  the 
latter  by  King  of  the  Garden.  Siebert’s  Early  (flat) 
promises  to  be  in  demand  in  1897.  2.  Cornell  Bulle¬ 

tin,  No.  115,  rates  Dreer’s  as  being  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  3.  On  poles,  4%  x  3%  feet,  or  4  x  4  feet,  or  4  x  3 
feet.  4.  Five  ;  thin  out  to  three.  5.  Run  a  light  fur¬ 
row  on  each  side  of  the  row  ;  put  well-rotted  stalfie 
manure  in  the  furrow.  6.  No  ;  fertilizer  is  not  better. 
7.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  not 
needed.  8.  Well-rotted  stable  ma¬ 
nure — horse  or  cow.  9.  Yes  ;  say  six 
feet,  to  encourage  lateral  develop¬ 
ment.  10.  Hard  to  answer;  accurate 
records  are  not  at  hand.  11.  A  great 
deal,  from  the  standpoint  of  profit. 
The  market  gardeners  also  need  extia 
good,  late  beans.  12.  In  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia,  May  1  to  15  ;  earlier 
than  May  10,  on  light  soils  ;  not  earlier 
than  May  10,  on  heavy  soils.  13.  One 
inch,  with  eye  down,  always.  14.  Yes; 
if  time  can  be  spared  for  the  work. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  New  Jersey  Market  Gardener  Talks 

1.  Philadelphia  market  receives  more 
of  the  flat  beans  than  Dreer’s.  Dreer’s 
bring  the  most  money.  If  they  were 
equally  plentiful,  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  difference  would  con¬ 
tinue.  2.  There  is  not  much  difference 
in  quality,  provided  both  are  equally 
young.  3.  On  poles  4  x  3  or  5  x  2%  feet. 
4.  We  plant  four  to  the  hill,  and  trans¬ 
plant  to  missing  places,  leaving  two  to 
each  pole.  5.  We  strike  out  the  rows 
deeply,  about  eight  inches,  and  set  up 
the  poles,  leaving  every  fifth  row.  We 
go  along  this  row  with  a  cart  and  put 
a  small  shovelful  of  manure  to  each 
pole,  and  in  the  vacant  row.  We  then 
set  the  poles  in  the  vacant  rows,  and 
cover  the  manure  with  a  plow.  0  and 
7.  We  have  never  tried  it.  8.  Well- 
rot  ted  Philadelphia  stable  manure.  9. 
We  have  never  tried  it.  10.  About 
1,500  quarts  per  acre.  11.  The  first 
beans  bring  50  cents  per  quart,  rapidly 
decline  to  25  cents,  more  slowly  to  10 
cents,  finally  to  8,  and  the  past  season  to  5  and  even 
to  3  cents.  12.  This  depends  upon  the  season.  They 
should  be  planted  as  early  in  May  or  April  as  it  will 
do,  to  escape  rotting  the  seed.  When  started  under 
sash,  they  should  be  planted  a  month  earlier.  13. 
About  one  inch.  When  planting  by  hand,  we  set  the 
eyes  down;  if  covering  with  a  hoe,  we  are  not  par¬ 
ticular  about  it.  14.  We  carefully  tie  up  the  vines 
until  they  get  well  up  the  poles,  leaving  the  short 
ones  so  that  the  leaves  will  catch  on  the  longer  poles 
themselves.  With  labor  high  and  beans  selling  at 
five  to  eight  cents  per  quart,  it  will  not  pay  to  spend 
much  time  either  pinching  or  training  them  after 
they  get  up  the  poles.  Charles  harry. 

The  Whole  Story  of  the  Crop. 

Among  the  most  nutritious  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  delicious  of  vegetables,  stands  the  Lima  bean, 
formerly  used  only  in  the  green  state,  but  now  being 
regularly  found  in  every  grocery  and  country  store 
all  the  year  around.  The  Lima  bean  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  modified  in  recent  years,  so  much  so 
that  the  gardener  who  grows  for  the  table  directly, 
or  the  farmer  who  grows  for  the  dried  seed,  is  called 
upon  to  revise  his  former  selection  of  varieties  and 
change  his  methods  of  culture. 

It  is  probable  that  the  market  prefers  the  large,  flat 
beans  like  King  of  the  Garden,  Salem  Improved  and 
Large  White  Lima  to  the  smaller  fat  varieties  like 
Dreer’s  Improved  and  Challenger,  particularly  because 
the  former  are  larger.  The  general  market  has  not 
yet  learned  to  discriminate  quality  in  the  different 
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varieties  of  Limas,  enough  to  create  a  demand  for  the 
fat  and  superior  sorts. 

The  best  Lima  bean,  in  point  of  quality,  is  Dreer’s 
Improved,  and  with  it  may  be  named  Thorburn’s 
Challenger,  which  resembles  the  former  in  all  respects 
except  in  having  a  shorter  pod.  These  beans,  when 
cooked,  have  the  flavor  of  boiled  chestnuts,  and  are, 
usually,  preferred  by  persons  who  have  noted  the 
quality.  These  are  beans  of  the  fat  type  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  of  finer  quality  than  the  flat 
beans  either  among  the  pole  or  dwarf  Limas.  How¬ 
ever,  Burpee’s  Dwarf  Lima,  which  is  a  true  Lima  of 
the  large,  flat  type,  is  often  pronounced  of  the  best 
quality. 

I  have  found  it  more  profitable  in  this  latitude,  in 
which  October  or  even  September  frosts  often  catch 
Limas  in  full  bearing,  to  grow  the  dwarfs,  which  re¬ 
quire  no  labor  with  poles,  mature  earlier,  and  can  be 
planted  closer.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  dwarfs 
are  not  displacing  the  pole  varieties  very  rapidly  in 
the  extensive  growing  for  dried  beans,  and  the  use  for 
poles  still  exists  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  dry  sum¬ 
mers  of  California  make  it  possible  to  plant  the  beans 
after  the  last  rain  in  May,  then  to  allow  the  viDes  to 
sprawl  over  the  ground  in  a 
tangle,  because  no  weeds  spring 
up,  and  no  cultivation  is  needed 
after  June  1.  In  the  East,  the 
frequent  rains  necessitate  as  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation,  and  the  pods 
must  be  kept  off  the  ground  ; 
therefore,  poles  or  a  trellis  can¬ 
not  be  dispensed  with  where  the 
tall  varieties  are  grown. 

The  soil  should  be  warm  and 
friable.  A  critical  time  in  the 
growing  of  Lima  beans  is  during 
germination.  If  the  soil  is  a 
firm  clay,  and  a  week  of  cool 
weather  follow  planting,  a  very 
small  percentage  of  plants  will 
come  through.  In  a  loose  soil, 
the  sun’s  warmth  will  quickly 
penetrate  to  the  seed  and  cause 
successful  germination.  I  would 
select,  first,  a  warm  exposure  ; 
second,  a  dry  soil ;  and  third,  a 
loose  soil,  to  command  the  best 
conditions  for  beans.  It  might 
be  regarded  even  as  a  “poor 
soil.”  I  saw  this  past  summer  a 
fine  field  of  beans  on  a  hillside 
in  the  mountainous  peach  dis¬ 
trict  of  western  Maryland,  where 
the  peach  soil  is  proverbially 
poor.  These  facts  about  the  soil 
do  not  imply,  however,  any  fu¬ 
tility  in  fertilizers  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  from  the  proper  use  of 
fertilizers  are  obtained  on  such 
soils.  If  a  field  is  to  be  enriched 
for  Lima  beans  by  the  use  of 
coarse  raw  manure,  it  should  be 
done  the  year  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing,  as  the  immediate  use  excites 
a  rank  growth  and  retards  the 
maturing  of  the  beans.  If  the 
soil  is  to  be  fertilized  in  the  year 
of  planting,  it  should  be  done 
with  some  quickly  available  ma¬ 
terial,  preferring  rather  the  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers  rich  in  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  instead 
of  nitrogen.  Well  decomposed 
manure  may  be  used  by  thoroughly  mixing  a  strong 
shovelful  in  the  soil  of  each  hill  before  planting. 

The  poles  are  usually  set  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long.  If,  however, 
the  poles  stand  six  feet  high  when  in  place,  they 
serve  as  well  as  longer  poles.  It  is  more  profitable 
to  be  liberal  with  the  beans  when  planting  than  to 
have  missing  hills  and  naked  poles ;  therefore,  it  is 
best  to  plant  six  to  eight  beans  to  each  pole,  and 
when  they  have  vegetated,  leave  but  three  and  four 
plants.  No  importance  need  be  attached  to  the  old 
direction  to  plant  the  seed  with  the  eye  down.  Drop 
good  seed  and  cover  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
soil ;  not  more  than  one  inch  in  heavy  soil  or  two 
inches  in  the  lightest  soil. 

The  best  time  to  plant  must  be  decided  by  each 
planter  according  to  his  soil  and  season.  While  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  long  period  of  growth  to  mature 
the  best  crop,  there  is  always  loss  instead  of  gain  in 
planting  before  the  ground  is  warm  enough  to  germi¬ 
nate  the  seed  properly.  It  has  already  been  intimated 
that  Lima  beans  will  rot  in  cold  soil.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York,  the  last  week  in  May  is  most 
generally  chosen  ;  in  New  Jersey  a  week  earlier  is 
more  frequently 'chosen.  There  is  a  practice  of  pinch* 


ever  raised.  The  pods  often  hang  in  clusters  of  five 
or  six.  This  variety  is  among  the  earliest.  The  vines 
are  exceedingly  vigorous  and  continue  in  bearing 
until  frost. 

Salem  Improved  Lima. — This  is  not  so  early  as 
Siebert  or  King  of  the  Garden,  but  the  pods  are  much 
larger,  sometimes  containing  as  many  as  six  seeds, 
large  and  flat  like  those  of  Siebert.  The  pods  are 
often  eight  inches  long,  many  of  them  being  perfectly 
straight,  others  being  twisted  and  curled.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  very  prolific  variety.  The  markets 
near  this  place  prefer  small  fat  pods,  and  medium¬ 
sized,  fat  beans.  The  shape  of  Dreer’s,  we  think,  is 
liked  better  than  others  Flat  beans,  no  matter  how 
large,  are  not  popular.  Seeds  of  this  bean  (see  Fig.  274) 
were  sent  to  us  by  W.  H.  Maule  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

King  of  the  Garden. — The  pods  of  this  are  more 
uniformly  well-shaped  than  those  of  Salem  Improved, 
averaging  about  five  inches  in  length,  containing 
three  to  four  seeds,  which  are  broad,  flat  and  large. 
The  variety  is  about  one  week  later  than  Siebert’s. 
On  September  1,  we  noted  that,  while  the  several 
kinds  were  all  bearing  quantities  of  pods,  those  of 
the  King  of  the  Garden  seemed  to  fill  better  than 

those  of  the  others.  Seeds  re¬ 
ceived  from  W.  A.  Burpee  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Fig.  270  shows 
the  pods  and  beans  of  average 
size.  _ 

MANURE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  neighborhood  custom  of 
handling  manure  is  variable.  So 
far  as  I  am  informed,  public 
opinion  favors  spring  applica¬ 
tion,  yet  convenience  leads  many, 
indeed  most,  of  our  farmers  to 
apply  a  material  portion  in  the 
fall.  In  its  application,  many 
adhere  to  the  old  custom  of  plow¬ 
ing  under  from  five  to  seven 
inches  deep.  On  inquiry,  I  have 
found  that  the  majority  of  our 
potato  growers  plow  the  manure 
under  for  this  crop.  Could  all  of 
the  conditions  be  commanded, 
the  farmers  would  lean  towards 
surface  application  of  manure  in 
the  spring,  the  manure  to  be  har¬ 
rowed  into  the  ground  as  deeply 
as  the  best  modern  implements 
will  do  it.  A  few  practice  winter 
application,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Occasionally  a  farmer  is 
found  who  applies  on  the  grass 
ground  in  the  fall  for  spring 
plowing,  claiming  that  a  larger 
crop  results  from  the  practice. 

Personal  experience  and  ex¬ 
perimental  inquiry  for  several 
years  lead  to  a  preference  for 
spring  application  of  manure, 
and  its  thorough  incorporation 
with  the  soil  by  some  form  of  the 
Cutaway  harrow.  Into  this  con¬ 
clusion,  there  have  entered  some 
theoretical  conclusions,  drawn, 
however,  after  the  scales  had 
taught  their  lesson.  I  found  in 
plot  work  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Missouri,  that  the  total  effect  of 
manure,  whether  plowed  under 
or  applied  on  top,  was  about  the 
same,  but  that  the  ratio  of  seed 
to  stem  varied  by  the  method  of 
applying,  and  also  varied  with  the  season  between  the 
practice  of  plowing  under  and  applying  on  top.  As  a 
whole,  however,  manure  worked  into  the  surface  gave 
more  seed  and  less  straw  than  when  turned  under. 
When  the  seed  is  the  end  in  view,  the  choice  of 
methods  is  obvious.  For  hay  and  grain  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  hay,  the  crop  is  the  same  so  far  as  personal 
researches  show  by  either  method  of  application. 
Whenever  the  tendency  of  water  is  upward,  there  is 
a  tendency  of  plant  food  in  a  soluble  condition  in  the 
same  direction. 

In  regard  to  winter  application  of  manure,  I  should 
still  prefer  surface  manuring  for  the  reason  that 
percolation  of  water  in  the  spring  is  the  order  of 
Nature,  and  the  tendency  of  manures  will,  therefore, 
be  downward.  The  further  it  has  to  go,  the  less  the 
ratio  that  is  likely  to  go  down  and  out  of  the  soil. 
Manure  applied  on  the  sward  will  move  downwards, 
too,  yet  when  turned  under  in  the  spring,  will,  to  a 
greater  degree,  be  removed  from  the  surface  and 
nearer  the  point  of  percolation.  It  appears  to  be 
more  subject  to  loss  from  the  surface  by  the  moving 
surface  waters  as  they  run  off  the  field  into  ravines. 
My  system  of  manuring  is  governed  by  business  con¬ 
veniences  as  well  as  apparent  theoretical  advantages. 


ing  back  the  ends  of  the  vines  when  they  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  poles  with  the  thought  that, 
in  consequence,  a  larger  quantity  of  beans  mature  ; 
this  is  very  doubtful,  and  close  observers  regard  the 
use  of  the  shorter  poles  as  an  adequate  and,  certainly, 
less  expensive  substitute  for  the  practice  of  pinching. 
Others  tie  horizontal  cross  poles  to  the  uprights  at  a 
height  of  five  feet,  and  train  the  vines  over  them  in 
preference  to  pinching.  Again,  we  find  a  preference 
for  a  trellis  instead  of  poles.  This  consists  of  strong 
posts  at  the  ends  of  each  row  with  good  poles  in  the 
row,  at  15  to  20  feet  over  which  are  stretched  two 
wires  ;  a  strong  one  at  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  a 
light  one  about  six  inches  above  ground.  A  cotton 
string  is  stretched  from  one  wire  to  the  other  in  a 
zigzag  fashion,  and  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the  row 
about  six  inches  apart,  leaving  plants  to  grow  about 
one  foot  apart.  But  the  development  or  selection  of 
any  method  of  training  the  vine  in  the  air  is  due  to 
the  fancy  of  the  grower  very  largely,  just  as  in  the 
training  of  grape  vines. 

The  yield  is  a  variable  quantity,  depending  upon 
the  variety,  the  adaptability  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
the  success  of  the  planter  in  his  treatment  of  the 
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vines  In  California,  where  the  annual  production  m 
recent  years  has  been  about  12,000  tons,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the  business  in 
dried  beans,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  40  bushels  per 
acre.  Such  an  average  is  considerably  below  the 
ordinary  good  yield,  which,  in  the  East,  is  often  given 
as  150  bushels  of  green  pods,  and  from  (30  to  100  bushels 
of  dried  beans  per  acre.  [prof.]  geo.  c.  butz. 

State  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Varieties  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Our  Lima  beans  were  all  planted  May  6.  Only  fer¬ 
tilizer  (Mapes  potato)  was  used.  This  was  sown  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  About 
six  beans  were  planted  to  each  pole,  eyes  down,  and 
three  of  the  weakest  plants  destroyed.  The  poles 
were  stuck  3x3  feet  apart,  and  the  vines  tied  to  the 
poles  as  needed  with  bits  of  muslin. 

Siebert’s  Early. — Of  this  much-praised  variety, 
seed  was  ordered  from  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  from  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead, 
Mass.  The  first  “  mess  ”  was  picked  August  8.  There 
were  about  three  large  flat  beans  to  the  pod,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  275.  The  pod  is  generally  well-shaped,  and  the 
bean  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  any  Lima  we  have 
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The  type  of  farming  pursued  is  quite  different  from 
that  prevailing  in  this  country,  and  determines  the 
application  of  manure  at  times  when  men  and  teams 
are  not  pressed  by  other  work.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  manure  has  been  applied  and  plowed  under  in 
the  spring,  has  been  harrowed  in  in  the  spring,  has 
been  applied  to  sward  ground  in  the  late  fall  or  after 
the  final  freeze  of  the  year,  and  also  in  December  to 
ground  fall  plowed.  Some  has  been  applied  after 
December  snows  had  fallen.  No  seed  crops  are 
grown  upon  the  farm  unless  potatoes  are  so  regarded. 
For  this  class  of  crops,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
material  gains  or  losses  of  crops  that  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  method  of  using  the  manure.  There  was  an 
apparent  difference  in  favor  of  the  manure  applied  to 
plowed  ground  turned  in  November,  the  application 
occurring  in  December. 

If  I  could  have  things  on  the  conditions  of  your 
inquiry — “  exactly  to  suit,”  I  would  apply  in  the 
spring  to  plowed  ground  not  long  before  the  crop  is 
put  in,  that  spring  rains  might  not  leach  it  and  that 
all  of  the  organic  matter  might  be  well  and,  at 
an  early  period,  incorporated  with  the  soil  before  be¬ 
ing  subject  to  material  losses.  I  have  come  to  attach 
considerable  importance  to  the  retention  of  all  the 
organic  matter  that  well  can  be  saved.  The  results 
of  trials  at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Manure  applied  on  snow  in  wintsr  as  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  years,  gave  in  grain  and  straw  3,177 
pounds  ;  applied  in  spring  and  harrowed  in,  2,555 
pounds  ;  plowed  under  in  the  spring  six  to  seven 
inches  deep,  3,866  pounds ;  applied  wholly  on  top 
without  harrowing  in,  2,433  pounds  ;  no  manure,  1,155 
pounds.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam  with  an  open 
subsoil.  The  result  on  this  farm  differs  from  my 
advice  in  respect  to  winter  application,  and  reconciles 
me  to  the  personal  practice  of  winter  application  in 
seeming  antagonism  to  sound  reason.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Utah  is  less  humid  than  ours. 

Although  spring  rains  fall  not  far  be¬ 
hind  eastern  precipitation,  yet  perco¬ 
lation  of  fertility  does  not  occur,  so 
that  conditions  are  not  parallel. 

New  Hampshire.  j.  w.  sanborn. 


ONE  HUNDRED  CABBAGES  TO 
THE  TON. 

HOW  AN  IOWA  MAN  GROWS  AND  SELLS. 

To  grow  cabbage  successfully,  one 
needs  very  rich,  heavy  land,  and  it  is 
better  to  rent  suitable  land  of  “the 
other  fellow”  at  §10  per  acre,  than  to 
grow  the  crop  on  your  own  land,  for 
the  effects  of  a  cabbage  crop  can  be 
seen  for  two  or  three  years.  The  ton 
of  cabbage  shown  at  Fig.  277  was  taken 
fiom  an  acre  of  Maule’s  Surehead  and 
Livingston’s  Blue  Bloom  grown  on 
rich  bottom  land.  The  ground  was 
virgin  prairie  until  1891,  when  it  was  broken  up  and 
produced  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  In  1892,  it 
grew  squashes  and  celery  ;  in  1893,  potatoes,  and  in 

894  and  1895,  watermelons. 

Although  naturally  very  rich,  it  received  25  loads 
of  manure  in  1894,  and  was  manured  again  just  before 
plowing  in  the  fall  of  1895.  It  was  plowed  very  deep 
again  in  May  of  this  year,  then  harrowed  and  planked 
until  fine  and  smooth.  The  seed  was  drilled  in  rows 
three  feet  apart  with  a  Planet  Jr.  drill,  June  1.  We 
aimed  to  have  three  or  four  plants  to  the  foot,  and 
then  were  sure  of  a  stand.  At  three  weeks  old,  the 
plants  were  thinned  to  two  feet  apart.  Up  to  this 
time,  we  had  tended  the  rows  by  hand,  and  the 
middles  with  a  Planet  Jr.  horse  hoe.  We  now  used 
the  Z.  Breed  weeder  every  three  or  four  days  till  the 
leaves  reached  across  the  rows.  One  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  the  horse  has  finished  the  tending  for  the 
season. 

Some  ripened  prematurely  in  September,  and  were 
sold  on  the  market  wagon,  but  the  main  crop  was 
just  ready  to  sell  when  the  demand  for  winter  cab¬ 
bage  began  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  We  had 
contracted  to  the  Western  Normal  College  of  this 
place  two  tons  of  our  cabbage  at  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  and  filled  the  order  with  227  heads.  One  load 
of  100  heads,  averaging  over  20  pounds  each,  was 
photographed  and  is  the  subject  of  the  illustration. 
It  was  mentioned  in  all  the  local  papers,  and  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  we  were  soon  overrun  with 
orders  for  “that  big  cabbage”,  and  in  a  week  from 
the  time  we  began  selling,  we  were  sold  out,  much  of 
it  being  sold  in  the  field  to  farmers  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  country. 

This  crop  has  always  paid  me  a  fair  profit,  and  some 
years  pays  enormously.  This  year,  we  sold  over  4,000 
heads  from  the  acre  at  an  average  price  of  over  four 
cents  per  head,  and  by  “judicious  advertising”  and 
“  pushing”,  disposed  of  it  easily.  Many  people  fail 
by  planting  too  early,  so  that  much  of  the  crop  rots 


or  bursts  before  selling  time,  while  others  fail  to  sell 
their  crop  to  advantage.  Three  other  gardeners  here 
who  had  good  crops  of  cabbage  still  have  much  of  it 
unsold,  while  ours  has  been  all  gone  for  three  weeks, 
and  almost  every  day  people  are  here  wanting  some 
of  the  “  big  cabbage”  they  have  read  of  in  the  local 
papers.  Like  Mr.  Gale,  I  believe  that  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  is -generally  the  best  if  one  has  the  right  kind  of 
stuff  and  pushes  it  properly.  henry  field. 

Page  County,  Iowa. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Utilizing  Whole  Carcasses  for  Poultry  Food. 

Several  Subscribers. — We  read  of  poultrymen  who  work  up  whole 
carcasses  of  horses  or  other  animals  for  poultry  food  in  bone 
mills.  How  can  this  be  done  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

A  WESTERN  HUNTER  TALKS. 

The  Mann  mill  No.  2  is  not  large  enough  to  take  in 
a  very  large  animal,  but  by  freezing  the  meats  and 
bones  solid,  sawing  them  into  blocks  that  will  go  in 
the  mill,  one  can  grind  any  sized  animal.  I  have  cut 
up  beef,  deer  and  horse  meats  and  bones  frozen  hard 
by  cutting  into  chunks  about  3x6  inches  in  size.  In 
handling  large  animals,  I  hang  them  up  in  pieces  to 
freeze.  I  have  fed  the  food  to  chickens  with  good 
results,  also  to  dogs  and  foxes  with  which  I  have 
been  experimenting  to  raise  for  their  fur  ;  but  I  have 
failed,  so  far,  to  have  them  breed  under  confinement. 
I  have  the  Arctic  white  fox,  and  expect  to  turn  them 
loose  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  this  place.  As  to  the 
profit,  I  kept  no  record,  but  we  always  had  eggs  when 
our  neighbors  had  none.  I  am  personally  a  trader, 


and  principally  for  furs.  The  subject  of  raising  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  should  have  more  attention. 

Montana.  c.  t.  warnecke. 

WORKING  UP  HORSES  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 

I  have  only  a  medium-sized  bone  cutter,  but  have 
ground  up  the  hardest  bones  in  old  horses.  I  can  put 
in  a  piece  of  bone  as  large  as  my  fist,  and  a  lot  of 
smaller  pieces  around  it.  One  can  get  mills  that  will 
take  a  large  piece.  The  larger  the  piece  one  can  get 
in,  the  better  and  easier  it  will  work.  I  generally 
kill  a  horse  only  in  cold  weather  when  it  will  keep, 
and  grind  the  meat  through  a  sausage  grinder.  I 
have  only  a  small  mill  and  only  a  small  flock  of  poultry 
— about  80  fowls,  but  I  have  never  tested  it  accurately. 
The  bone  mills  are  a  good  thing  to  put  green  bone 
into  shape  for  poultry,  and  it  is  a  great  egg  food.  I 
believe  that  to  any  one  having  50  hens,  it  will  pay 
good  interest.  G.  M.  s. 

Clinton  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICE  OF  AN  OHIO  MAN. 

I  have  used  a  No.  2  Mann  bone  cutter  three  years, 
and  have  facilities  for  keeping  about  100  hens  in 
seven  lots.  During  spring  and  fall,  I  have  used  some 
bone  from  markets,  which  cuts  quite  readily  by  hand; 
have  used  several  old  horses  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  They  can  usually  be  bought  in  the  country  for 
about  what  their  hides  are  worth.  These  are  killed 
and  dressed  with  some  care,  cut  up  in  pieces  that  can 
be  handled,  and  hung  in  a  building  or  in  the  limbs  of 
a  tree  to  freeze.  I  cut  these  on  a  block  with  a  heavy 
ax  into  as  large  pieces  as  will  go  into  the  hopper. 
Nothing  can  be  done  with  meat  when  in  any 
quantity  on  the  bones,  unless  frozen.  When  the 
pieces  are  frozen,  I  have  attached  the  bone  mill 
to  the  power  of  a  neighboring  grist  mill,  and 
while  at  it,  usually  cut  up  one  or  two  carcasses  at  a 
time.  They  will  make  eight  or  ten  bushels  each.  I 
pack  the  cut  meat  and  bone  in  crates,  and  set  them 
where  they  will  be  least  affected  by  any  thaw.  I  use 


this  as  a  food  (not  a  tonic)  simply  because  it  is  the 
cheapest  food  I  can  buy.  I  put  enough  for  a  feed 
into  a  kettle,  and  thaw  it  out,  or  cook  it  somewhat. 
This  I  dry  by  mixing  in  some  sort  of  ground  feed.  I 
give  the  hens  all  they  will  eat.  At  night,  I  feed  a 
little  whole  grain.  I  have  fed  the  meat  and  bone 
prepared  in  this  way  exclusively,  with  no  evil  result 
in  health  of  fowls  ;  but  no  diet  of  one  article  is  the 
thing.  The  meat  could  be  cooked  without  cutting, 
but  any  meat  which  one  can  afford  to  buy  would  be 
too  tough,  to  pay  either  for  cooking  or  trying  to  feed 
afterward.  Horse  meat  has  a  fishy  smell  when  cook¬ 
ing.  I  use  a  kettle  with  a  close  cover,  from  which  a 
two-inch  pipe  runs  directly  into  the  stove  pipe.  This 
takes  absolutely  all  odors  out  of  the  room.  When  a 
boiler  house  is  used,  usually  there  is  a  chance  to  cook 
in  it.  As  to  the  profit  of  cut  bone,  all  poultrymen 
understand  that  the  feed  is  only  one  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  success  depends. 

I  think  it  will  pay  to  cut  by  hand  some  bone  bought 
at  markets  for  broilers  or  laying  stock,  especially  if 
the  eggs  are  to  be  used  for  hatching.  I  would  feed 
this  raw  and  fresh  cut.  I  think  it  pays  to  use  meat 
and  bone  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  diet,  when 
otherwise  healthy  old  animals  can  be  obtained  very 
cheaply,  and  when  some  sort  of  power  is  accessible 
with  which  to  run  the  machine  for  cutting  in  large 
quantities.  Wind  mill  or  horse  power  is  good.  It 
will  not  pay  to  try  to  cut  much  by  hand.  A  large 
amount  of  hand  work  is  required  in  preparing  the  car¬ 
casses  for  the  machine  at  best.  An  unexpected  warm 
spell  may  necessitate  throwing  away  considerable 
unless  it  can  be  protected  from  the  warmth.  If  situated 
so  ordinary  bone  refuse  of  the  markets  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  cheaply  and  plentifully  enough,  I  should  much 
prefer  it.  He  who  in  addition  to  this  has  power  at 
command  which  he  can  use  day  by  day  has  greatly 
the  advantage.  Cutting  bone  by  hand  is  hard  and 
slow  work.  I  have  fed  ducks  as  above 
described  with  good  results,  f.  e.  b. 
Trumbull,  O. 

When  and  How  to  Use  Lime. 

G.  //.,  Two  Johns ,  Caroline  County ,  Md.. — I  in¬ 
tend  to  burn  2,000  bushels  of  oyster  shells  to 
make  lime  to  spread  on  my  wheat  during  the 
winter.  My  neighbors  say  that  it  will  burn  up 
the  wheat  and  be  of  no  use  whatever. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  H.  J.  WHEELER. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
applying  freshly  burned  lime  to  wheat 
or  grass.  European  writers  refer  to 
the  fact  that  lime  in  its  caustic  state  is 
liable  to  burn  vegetation,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  they  are  correct.  Under  the 
circumstances,  if  the  lime  were  burned 
immediately,  given  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  air-slake  in  small  heaps  and 
most  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
might  be  safe  to  apply  it  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  It  might,  also,  be  well 
to  spread  it  upon  the  snow  when  the  prospect  for  its 
remaining  some  time  is  good.  In  that  way  the  object 
could  be  accomplished,  I  presume,  without  danger, 
though,  of  course,  it  would  be  somewhat  a  matter  of 
experiment.  I  think  that  the  better  plan  would  have 
been  to  burn  the  lime  one  year  earlier,  and  harrow  it 
into  the  soil  before  the  wheat  was  sown,  for  in  gen¬ 
eral  it  may  be  said  that  success  from  the  use  of  lime 
depends  upon  a  particle  of  lime  coming  in  contact 
with  every  particle  of  soil,  and  this  is  more  nearly 
accomplished  by  harrowing  it  in  than  by  any  other 
means.  Of  course,  if  spread  upon  the  surface,  it  be¬ 
comes  slowly  soluble  and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the 
particles  of  soil  below.  I  am  aware  that  certain 
French  or  English  writers  have  stated  that  lime 
should  never  be  harrowed  in,  but  I  think  that  their 
statements  must  refer  to  excessive  applications  such 
as  were  made  frequently  in  earlier  times,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  clay  soils  or  those  where  there  was 
difficulty  in  mixing  the  lime  with  the  soil  by  harrow¬ 
ing.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  wise  to  do 
as  some  writers  recommend,  namely  :  to  spread  the 
lime  on  the  surface  and  plow  it  under  or,  at  least,  if 
this  be  done,  only  a  fractional  part  should  be  thus 
applied  and  the  remainder  sown  on  top  and  harrowed 
in  after  the  plowing  is  done. 

The  statement  that  lime  is  of  little  or  no  use  the 
first  year  does  not  hold  good  if  applied  as  outlined 
above,  for  we  are  having  excellent  results  from  its 
use  in  several  places  in  Rhode  Island  in  connection 
with  beets  and  clover.  At  some  places  where  the 
clover  a  few  weeks  ago  looked  as  well  without  lime 
as  with  it,  and,  perhaps,  better,  it  is  now  turning 
yellow  and  dying,  while  that  upon  the  limed  plots 
stands  as  thick  and  vigorous  as  seems  possible.  From 
our  tests  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  lime  is  the  keynote  to  clover  growing 
with  us.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  lime  should  ever 
be  used  alone,  but  always  in  connection  with  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  some  form  or  other, 
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and  with  such  a  system,  liming  with  small  applica¬ 
tions  at  frequent  intervals  on  soils  where  it  is  needed, 
it  can  be  resorted  to  without  fear  of  making  “rich 
fathers  and  poor  sons.” 

What  ■'  Plaster  ”  Does  to  Ammonia. 

T.  S.,  Loveland,  O.—l  have  read  that  land  plaster  -will  fix  ammo¬ 
nia  and  hold  it  in  available  form  for  plant  growth.  I  have  been 
using  it  with  satisfactory  results.  Has  land  plaster  any  other 
beneficial  effects  ?  Does  it  make  potash  available  if  such  potash 
is  contained  in  the  soil  in  inert  form  ?  Has  air-slaked  lime  the 
same  beneficial  effects  on  vegetation  as  land  plaster  ? 

Ans. — “Land  plaster”  is  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
while  what  we  call  “  lime  ”  is  a  carbonate.  In  one 
case,  the  lime  is  combined  with  sulphur,  while  in  the 
other,  it  is  combined  with  carbon  or  carbonic  acid. 
To  illustrate  ;  ordinary  cooking  soda  is  a  carbonate 
of  soda  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  Glauber’s  salt, 
which  many  persons  have  taken  as  medicine,  is  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  or  soda  combined  with  sulphur.  We 
all  know  that  these  combinations  of  soda  differ 
greatly  in  character,  and  in  like  manner,  the  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime  differ  greatly  in  their  actions. 
Ammonia  in  urine  and  other  manures  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  a  carbonate.  In  this  form,  it  is  easily 
volatilized  and  passes  away  as  vapor.  When  plaster 
is  put  with  it,  a  change  takes  place.  The  sulphur  in 
the  plaster  unites  with  the  ammonia,  while  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  of  the  ammonia  unites  with  the  lime  and 
forms  a  carbonate.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a 
more  stable  form  than  the  carbonate.  Of  course, 
you  will  see  from  this  that  air-slaked  lime,  which  is 
a  carbonate,  will  not  hold  the  ammonia,  for  there  is 
no  sulphur  in  it.  In  fact,  such  lime  will  act  to  set 
the  ammonia  free  rather  than  to  secure  it  as  the  plas¬ 
ter  does.  Such  lime  should  never  be  put  in  the  ma¬ 
nure.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  harrow  it 
into  the  soil,  where  its  chief  value  is  to  “sweeten  ” 
soils  that  are  too  sour,  to  break  up  heavy  clay  soils, 
or  to  bind  together  light  sands.  Plaster  has  a  slight 
action  in  the  soil  to  set  free  potash  compounds,  but 
its  great  value  lies  in  its  power  to  fix  and  hold  the 
valuable  ammonia  in  stables  and  manure  piles.  For 
this  reason,  we  would  always  use  it  with  the  manure. 

Value  of  Tobacco  Stems. 

J.  E.  B.,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  804,  I  see 
that  tobacco  steins  may  be  purchased  for  $6  a  ton.  Where  can 
they  be  procured  at  that  price  ? 

Ans. — These  stems  are  bought  of  a  local  dealer. 
You  cannot  buy  them  in  quantity  for  such  a  low 
price.  The  only  way  to  secure  them  at  such  a  figure  is  to 
make  arrangements  with  some  local  dealer  or  manu¬ 
facturer  to  take  his  entire  supply.  As  was  said  on 
page  804,  as  soon  as  competition  begins,  the  price  will 
rise. 

Treatment  for  Abortion. 

J.  F.  C.,  North  Topeka,  Kan.— I  have  a  good  Jersey  cow  which 
has  aborted  twice  at  the  fifth  month.  Can  I  do  anything  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  f 

Ans. — Allow  the  cow  to  run,  at  least,  three  months 
before  being  again  served,  and  then  use  a  different 
bull  for  service.  In  the  meantime,  inject  the  vagina 
twice  a  week  with  a  solution  of  one  part  corrosive 
sublimate  in  10,000  parts  of  water.  The  external 
organs,  tail,  and  hips  should  be  sponged  off  with  a 
stronger  solution  of  1  part  to  1,000.  If  the  neck  of  the 
womb  is  open,  throw  the  injection  directly  into  the 
womb  by  using  about  four  feet  of  half-inch  rubber 
tubing,  into  one  end  of  which  a  small  funnel  is  fitted, 
the  other  end  being  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the 
womb  with  the  aid  of  the  oiled  hand.  Even  after  the 
cow  is  pregnant,  it  would  be  well  to  continue  the 
treatment,  say  once  a  week  ;  but  the  injection  should 
be  made  only  into  the  vagina.  f.  l.  k. 

Making  Carcasses  Into  Fertilizer. 

L.  B.  B.,  Waterport,  N.  Y. — Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for 
making  fertilizer  out  of  old  horses  ?  Can  I  dissolve  the  bone  and 
flesh  together,  or  would  I  better  boil  it  all  together,  then  grind 
the  bones  ?  Where  can  I  get  a  bone  mill  that  would  make  good 
meal  ?  Where  can  I  market  the  hides  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
Can  the  bone  and  flesh  be  used  with  ashes  and  lime  in  any  way 
to  soften  the  bone  so  that  it  could  be  used  without  a  mill  ? 

Ans. — In  the  note  which  follows,  Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes 
tells  us  what  is  done  with  dead  horses  in  a  local  fac¬ 
tory.  This  is,  probably,  the  simplest  way  to  handle 
them.  A  stout  tank  in  which  the  bones  and  meat  can 
be  well  steamed  will  be  needed  if  one  expects  to  do 
fair  work.  You  will  need  a  mill  of  some  sort  to  grind 
the  steamed  bones.  Any  of  the  manufacturers  adver¬ 
tising  mills  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  supply  you.  To 
make  a  complete  fertilizer,  we  would  mix  300  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  with  1,700  poundseof  the  ground 
bone  and  meat. 

UTILIZING  A  DEAD  HORSE. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.,  is  situated  in  the  great  dairy 
district  of  Orange  County.  On  the  surrounding  farms 
are  kept  thousands  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  usual 
mortality  among  these  gives  a  large  number  of  car¬ 
casses  to  be  disposed  of  every  year,  and  several  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  established  to  utilize  these  carcasses. 
That  of  Wm.  B.  McDowell  is,  probably,  as  well 
equipped  as  any  in  this  section.  Most  people  are 


anxious  to  get  a  dead  animal  away  from  their  prem¬ 
ises  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  McDowell  stands  ready 
to  remove  them  upon  short  notice.  A  postal  card  or 
telegram,  which  may  be  sent  at  his  expense  (not  to 
exceed  25  cents),  starts  his  truck  for  the  scene  of  dis¬ 
aster  at  once,  if  it  occur  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of 
his  factory. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit,  I  met  the  truck  just  start¬ 
ing  out,  and  it  returned  within  an  hour  with  the  car¬ 
cass  of  a  horse.  It  is  a  low-down  affair  with  a  wind¬ 
lass  at  the  forward  end  with  which  one  man  can 
easily  move  a  dead  animal.  Arrived  at  the  factory, 
it  is  deposited  on  a  platform  and  forthwith  dissected. 
The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  remove  the  hide,  for 
which  there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Most  of  the 
horse  hides  are  shipped  to  Europe.  The  carcass  is 
then  cut  into  large  pieces  and  placed  in  a  steam 
rendering  tank.  The  pieces  I  saw  would  weigh  from 
20  to  40  pounds  each.  In  this  tank,  it  is  steamed  for 
five  or  six  hours  under  a  pressure  of  about  50  pounds 
of  steam.  The  grease  is  now  drawn  off  from  the  top 
of  the  mass  and  barreled  ready  for  shipment.  This 
goes  to  soap  factories.  The  remainder  is  then  drawn 
off  into  a  large  open  vat,  where  it  is  again  skimmed 
for  grease.  From  this  vat,  it  goes  into  a  huge  press 
where  all  the  water  is  pressed  out  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  At  this  factory,  the  water  thus  pressed  out  is 
allowed  to  run  away  to  the  fields  below  the  factory, 
Mr.  McDowell  not  finding  it  profitable  to  evaporate 
so  much  moisture.  There  must  be  large  quantities  of 
nitrogen  in  this  liquor,  as  nothing  can  grow  in  the 
land  where  it  is  discharged.  From  the  press  it  goes 
next  to  the  steam  drier,  which  is  something  like  the 
reverse  of  an  ice  cream  freezer.  It  is  surrounded  by 
steam  instead  of  ice,  and  a  set  of  huge  agitators  keeps 
the  mass  in  constant  motion,  crushing  up  the  meat 
and  the  softer  parts  of  the  bones  until  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry. 

From  the  dryer,  it  is  run  over  screens  which  sepa¬ 
rate  the  coarser  pieces  of  bone  from  the  fine  particles, 
which  are  mostly  lean  meat.  This  lean  meat,  by  the 
way,  is  just  what  I  have  long  wanted  for  laying  hens. 
I  shall  surely  give  it  a  trial.  The  coarser  particles  of 
bone  are  then  ground  in  a  bone  mill  and  mixed  again 
with  the  meat,  in  which  form  it  is  sold  to  fertilizer 
factories  as  tankage.  It  is  guaranteed  to  contain  5.06 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  17.57  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  of  which  15  is  available.  He  has  had  no  an¬ 
alysis  made  of  the  fine  meat  which  first  comes  through 
the  screens  as  it  leaves  the  drier,  but  it  must  be  very 
rich  in  nitrogen,  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  egg-producing  food  than  dried  blood.  It  can  be 
bought  much  cheaper. 

They  average  from  10  to  12  carcasses  a  week  at  this 
factory,  and  in  addition,  all  the  bones  and  fat  from 
the  markets  of  the  city  of  Middletown  are  collected 
semi-weekly,  and  go  through  the  same  process.  A 
large  green-bone  cutter  has  just  been  put  in,  and  he 
is  now  prepared  to  supply  green  cut  bone  for  poultry 
food. 

A  “ Balanced  Ration ”  With  Dry  Hay. 

A.  T.  S.,  Woodford,  Me. — What  is  the  best  ration  of  grain  to 
feed  with  well-cured  English  hay  (no  rough  fodder),  to  milch 
cows  to  make  the  most  milk  ?  Bran  is  $14  per  ton;  corn  meal, 
$15  per  ton;  cotton-seed  meal,  $23  per  ton;  linseed,  $21  per  ton; 
gluten,  $18  per  ton.  Most  of  the  rations  I  see  reported  in  Tub  R. 
N.-Y.  make  use  of  some  kinds  of  fodder  that  I  don’t  have  this 
winter,  so  I  would  like  a  ration  made  up  of  what  I  have. 

Ans. — In  a  ration  of  this  kind,  the  important  thing 
is  to  use  grain  foods  that  have  a  laxative  effect  on  the 
system.  One  great  value  of  ensilage  is  that  it  keeps 
the  system  open  much  like  pasture  grass.  Dry  hay  is 
constipating,  and  for  this  reason,  oil  meal  and  bran 
are  excellent  to  feed  with  it.  While  we  would  use 
cotton-seed  meal  with  ensilage  or  when  the  cows  are 
at  pasture,  we  would  not  advise  its  use  with  dry  hay 
unless  the  cows  had  plenty  of  roots  or  raw  potatoes. 
In  a  general  way,  we  would  advise  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  bran  and  two  parts  each  linseed  and  gluten. 
This  mixture,  of  course,  is  by  weight  and  not  by  meas¬ 
ure.  We  would  feed  the  cows  from  15  to  20  pounds  of 
hay  and  as  much  of  the  grain  mixture  as  seemed  to 
be  profitable.  One  of  the  best  parts  of  a  “  balanced 
ration”  is  the  large  per  cent  of  observation  which  the 
feeder  puts  in.  Watch  the  cows  and  change  the 
amount  of  the  grain  as  the  milk  yield  changes. 

York  State  Prune  and  Lincoln  Pear. 

E.  B.,  Nauvoo,  III.— Can  you  give  us  detailed  information  re¬ 
garding  the  York  State  prune  and  the  Lincoln  Coreless  pear  ? 
Are  they  thrifty,  hardy,  and  good  bearers  ?  How  does  the  size 
and  quality  of  their  fruit  compare  with  others  of  their  kind  and 
season  ?  Are  they  profitable  fruits  to  plant  ? 

Ans. — The  York  State  prune  is  something  that  I 
have  heard  of  only  in  an  indefinite  way,  but  never 
seen.  One  of  the  best  posted  plum  men  in  New  York 
or  anywhere  else  told  me  that  he  believed  it  to  be  “  a 
fake.”  The  Lincoln  Coreless  pear  originated  in  Lin¬ 
coln  County,  Tenn.  The  old  tree  during  its  life  of 
more  than  60  years,  was  healthy  and  productive.  The 
young  trees  are  vigorous,  and  little  subject  to  blight, 
but  there  has  not  been  time  since  the  introduction  of 
the  variety  to  prove  their  productivenes.  The  fruit 
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that  I  have  tasted  was  poor  in  quality,  but  it  was 
large,  and  seemed  to  keep  well  into  the  winter. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Sterile  Flowers  on  Melons. 

Q.  W.  L.,  Waterloo,  la. — Two  years  ago,  a  friend  gave  me  a  pie 
melon.  I  planted  some  of  the  seeds  in  May  of  both  1895  and  1896. 
The  vines  grew  thriftily  both  years,  but  though  I  examined  them 
carefully  several  times,  I  did  not  find  any  indication  of  a  pistillate 
flower. 

Ans. — The  staminate  flowers  in  all  sorts  of  cucur- 
bitaceaa  are  always  in  excess  of  the  pistillate  flowers, 
the  proportion,  however,  varying  from  year  to  year. 
Peculiar  conditions,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  may 
have  induced  our  friend’s  melons  to  bear  only  sterile 
flowers. 

Trimming  a  Five-Year-Old  Peach  Orchard. 

A.  A.  F.,  Somerville,  N.  J. — I  have  a  small  peach  orchard,  five 
years  old;  it  has  made  a  good  growth  this  year,  and  is  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  How,  and  when  shall  I  prune  it  ?  Should  I  cut 
back  the  new  growth,  and  how  much  ?  I  have  owned  the  farm 
only  one  year,  but  the  neighbors  say  that  it  has  never  been 
pruned.  They  advise  me  to  cut  off  some  of  the  lower  brauches, 
and  not  touch  the  new  wood  at  all. 

Ans. — To  prune  a  five-year-old  orchard  which  had 
never  been  trimmed  or  pruned  in  any  way,  there  is 
but  one  method  which  is  correct  and  will  give  satis¬ 
faction.  This  is  not  to  cut  back  the  young  growth, 
but  to  trim  the  tree  out  and  thin  it,  beginning  in  the 
center  to  do  so.  The  best  way  is  to  take  all  the 
smaller  twigs  off,  leaving  the  nicest  and  best  looking 
branches  which  look  as  though  they  would  fruit  best. 
Do  not  cut  off  the  bottom  limbs,  but  leave  the  tree  as 
equally  balanced  as  possible,  with  as  low  a  head  as  you 
can,  and  still  leave  it  in  good  shape.  Do  not  cut  back 
the  young  growth  unless  it  is  an  extra  long  growth, 
which  runs  off  sidewise  or  interferes  with  other  limbs 
or  other  trees.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  tree  nice 
shaped,  not  too  high,  not  too  thick  in  the  middle,  and 
thin  all  poor,  light  little  twigs  which  could  not  hold 
up  good  fruit.  We  wish  to  get  a  tree  that  will  hold 
its  fruit,  and  that  will  have  plenty  of  fruit  on  it,  on 
those  limbs  which  are  better  to  bring  it  out,  and 
would  have  a  good  show  to  get  the  sun  and  be  well 
colored  and  flavored.  Do  not  cut  back  the  young 
growth,  but  cut  out  the  old  spurs  and  old  limbs. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &,  CO. 

Corn  Fodder,  Bran  and  Carrots. 

C.  H.  W.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y.— In  what  proportions  should  I  feed 
fodder  corn,  wheat  bran  and  carrots  to  obtain  the  best  results  in 
milk  ?  I  wish  to  use  all  the  carrots  it  will  be  safe  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  feed.  If  a  “  balanced  ration  ”  cannot  be  got  out  of 
these,  what  would  be  the  best  addition  to  make  ? 

Ans. — It  will  be  better  to  add  some  food  like  cot- 
ton-seed  meal  or  linseed  meal  to  the  list.  Average 
specimens  of  these  foods  will  analyze  about  as  follows: 

POUNDS  IN  100. 

Muscle-makers.  Fat-formers.  Pure  fat. 


Fodder  corn .  4.5  35  1.6 

Wheat  bran .  15.4  54  4.0 

Carrots .  1.1  7.6  0.4 


The  so-called  “standard”  ration  for  a  cow  weigh¬ 
ing  1,000  pounds,  is  a  daily  feed  of  materials  contain¬ 
ing  2%  pounds  of  muscle-makers,  12>£  pounds  of  fat- 
formers,  and  two-fifths  of  a  pound  of  pure  fat.  If 
you  could  make  the  cow  eat  50  pounds  of  dry  corn 
fodder,  she  would  secure  this  amount  of  food,  but 
most  of  it  would  be  indigestible,  and  in  a  week  or 
so  she  would  be  so  constipated  that  her  usefulness  as 
a  milker  would  be  about  gone.  It  would  take  over 
200  pounds  of  carrots  to  provide  this  food,  supposing 
that  you  could  make  her  eat  so  much.  Twenty 
pounds  of  bran  would  furnish  it,  but  this  would  not 
give  the  cow  enough  bulky  food,  and  it  would  also 
be  too  expensive.  Each  of  these  foods  would  be  fed 
alone  at  a  loss  because,  in  order  to  get  enough  muscle- 
makers,  you  would  be  obliged  to  feed  too  much  of  the 
fat-formers  and  fat,  and  this  would  be  wasted.  The  ob¬ 
jects  of  “  balancing”  the  ration  are  to  mix  the  foods 
so  that  the  proportions  will  be  right,  and  to  utilize 
the  cheap  carrots  and  fodder.  A  mixture  of  20  pounds 
of  corn  fodder,  6  pounds  of  bran,  and  15  pounds  of 
carrots,  will  give  fair  results,  especially  if  you  can 
cut  and  steam  the  fodder.  You  will  obtain  better 
results,  however,  if  you  will  feed  20  pounds  of  fodder, 
4  pounds  of  bran,  1}£  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  or 
linseed  meal,  and  15  pounds  of  carrots. 

Rye  Hay ;  Millet  in  Potatoes. 

J.  F.  O.,  Seybertsville,  Pa. — We  have  takeu  the  fodder  from  five 
acres  of  corn  land,  and  have  sowed  the  land  to  rye.  Would  it  be 
better  to  make  hay  of  the  rye  by  cutting  before  it  matures,  or  let 
it  stand  for  grain  ?  We  shall  be  rather  short  of  roughage.  On 
page  740,  I  read  about  sowing  millet  at  the  last  working  of  pota¬ 
toes.  About  what  time  would  those  potatoes  have  to  be  planted 
and  worked  the  last  time,  and  when  could  the  crop  of  millet  be 
cut  ?  It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  rather  long  to  keep  potatoes 
In  the  ground. 

Ans. — It  will,  probably,  pay  you  best  to  cut  the  rye 
early  and  cure  it  for  hay.  You  will  find  it  poor  stuff, 
however,  and  not  very  well  relished  by  stock.  Rye 
makes  the  poorest  hay  of  any  of  the  small  grains. 
The  experiment  with  millet  in  potatoes  was  tried  in 
Kansas — see  page  665.  The  weather  and  seasons  are 
such  in  that  country  that  the  potatoes  were  planted 
early  in  April,  with  the  last  cultivation  early  in  June, 
at  which  time  the  millet  was  sown.  This  plan  might 
not  work  in  Pennsylvania,  though  we  have,  in  New 
Jersey,  grown  large  crops  of  fodder  corn  between  the 
rows  of  potatoes. 
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Alcohol  for  Regulating  Incubators. 

II.  E.  Moss,  Mo.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
November  7,  J.  W.  M.,  of  Quincy,  Ill., 
undertakes  to  answer  my  article  in 
which  I  condemn  some  makes  of  incu¬ 
bators  as  worthless,  and  especially  those 
in  which  the  heat  is  supposed  to  be 
controlled  by  regulators  whose  action  is 
based  on  the  expansion  of  alcohol  or 
mercury,  or  both.  I  reaffirm  my  pre¬ 
vious  statement,  and  can  furnish  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  to  substantiate  it,  both 
from  a  thorough  practical  test  of  them, 
and  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 

J.  W.  M.  says  that  he  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  artificial  incubation  for  14 
years  ;  that  is  no  evidence  that  my 
statement  is  incorrect  or  his  correct. 
Does  J.  W.  M.  know  that  the  boiling 
point  (and,  therefore,  the  incubating 
temperature  or  point)  of  any  liquid 
varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  regulator  in 
question  is  in  itself  a  syphon  barometer 
made  doubly  sensitive  by  the  alcohol 
above  the  mercury  in  the  bulb,  but 
variable  and  inaccurate  as  a  barometer 
on  account  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol  which 
collects  in  the  upper  extremity  of  it  ? 
Does  he  know  that  the  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  varies  from  27  to  31  inches  ?  Does 
he  know  that,  at  a  barometric  pressure 
of  26.529  inches,  water  boils  at  216  de¬ 
grees  F. ,  and  at  31.120  inches,  it  boils  at 
214  degrees  F.,  and  that  all  liquids  are 
similarly  affected  ? 

Does  he  not  know  that  regulators, 
based  on  this  principle  were  tried  years 
ago  and  discarded  as  worthless,  and 
that  a  prominent  maker  in  Iowa  recent¬ 
ly  adopted  the  same  regulator,  but 
quickly  discovered  its  faults  and  dis¬ 
carded  it  because  he  is  honestly  trying 
to  make  a  machine  that  will  hatch  ? 

The  facts  are  that  J.  W.  M.  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  incubators.  On  January  1, 
last,  he  adopted  this  regulator,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  I  have  set 
more  eggs  and  run  more  hatches  in  his 
own  machines  equipped  with  this  regu¬ 
lator,  than  he  has.  I  do  not  hesitate, 
after  a  thorough,  careful  and  intelligent 
trial,  to  pronounce  it  worthless.  It 
varies  with  every  change  in  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  pressure,  as  it  must,  it  being  a 
barometer  itself.  For  example,  on  Aug¬ 
ust  25  last,  after  two  weeks  of  steady 
hot  weather,  a  thunder  shower  arose 
about  6  l’.  m.  ;  during  this  storm,  the 
temperature  fell  25  degrees,  and  the 
barometer  fell  from  30  at  8  A.  m.,  to 
29.84  at  6  p.  m.  During  the  day,  I  noticed 
the  heat  rising  on  the  thermometers  of 
the  one  machine  I  had  running  at  the 
time,  and  it  kept  me  busy  adjusting  the 
regulator  and  lowering  the  flame.  When 
I  left  it  for  the  night,  the  damper  was 
slightly  open,  and  the  thermometers 
averaged  about  103  3^  F.  The  next 
morning,  I  found  the  temperature  on 
the  tray  as  shown  by  the  five  ther¬ 
mometers,  to  range  from  106  to  110  F., 
which,  of  course,  ruined  the  hatch. 
Furthermore,  of  all  the  hatches  I  run  in 
these  machines,  not  a  single  one  could 
be  run  with  any  approximation  to  a 
uniform  temperature  on  all  the  ther¬ 
mometers  on  the  tray  ;  neither  could 
the  temperature  be  held  steady  on  any 
one  of  them  without  a  constant  watch¬ 
ing  and  shifting  of  the  weight  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  changes  in  atmospheric 
pressure  and  outer  thermal  changes. 
The  latitude  of  movement  of  the  weight 
was  fully  one  inch  during  the  hatch. 

Experts  can  operate  incubators  with 
success  without  regulators ;  they  are 
skillful  enough  to  regulate  by  the  lamp 
alone.  This  method  is  preferable  to  a 
worthless  regulator,  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  novice.  J.  W.  M.  should  be  aware 
of  these  facts,  and  if  he  had  studied  his 
regulator  and  its  action  during  1896, 
since  he  adopted  it,  as  carefully  as  I 


have,  he  would.  As  J.  W.  M.  advances 
in  knowledge,  he  will  discard  this  theo¬ 
retically  beautiful  device,  and  will,  when 
he  becomes  fully  posted,  learn  that 
aluminium  and  steel  combined  in  a  ther¬ 
mostatic  bar,  make  the  most  sensitive 
and  accurate  as  well  as  practical  device 
that  can  be  made  for  this  purpose  ;  the 
best  makers  are  adopting  them. 

If  I  have  not  made  this  sufficiently 
plain,  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  tabu¬ 
lated  records  of  numerous  hatches  show¬ 
ing  all  the  variations  of  the  regulator 
and  the  adjustment  necessary  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  barometric  pressure,  as  well  as 
variations  of  temperature  on  different 
parts  of  the  egg  tray  and  other  details 
in  full  as  to  hatches.  As  he  says  that 
three-fourths  of  the  incubators  he  sells 
go  to  farmers,  I  am  willing  to  sit  up 
nights  as  I  have  often  done  watching 
these  regulators  in  compiling  this  record 
of  their  operation,  if  it  will  assist  one 
farmer  in  selecting  an  incubator  worthy 
of  the  name. 

Killing  Poultry  Vermin. 

M.  W.  D.,  Augusta,  Me. — I  think  that 
putting  oil  or  tar  or  anything  else  on 
roosts  to  get  rid  of  hen  lice  or  red  mites, 
is  all  wrong.  It  only  drives  them  to 
other  parts  of  the  house,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  them,  I  tried  that 
for  two  or  three  years  to  my  sorrow. 
Now,  instead  of  trying  to  drive  them  off 
from  the  roosts,  I  make  them  as  pleasant 
as  possible  for  the  lice,  though  I  have  to 
tack  a  strip  of  cloth  on  the  under  side 
of  the  roosts  to  induce  them  to  stop 
there.  Then  about  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  I  treat  them  to  a  bath  of  water 
as  hot  as  I  can  get  it.  That  kills  lice, 
mites  and  everything  else  that’s  on  the 
roosts.  The  roosts  should  be  made  so 
that  they  can  betaken  down  and  carried 
out-doors  and  turned  bottom  side  up  to 
turn  on  the  hot  water. 

“  Old-Fashioned  ”  Prize  Butter. 

J.  G.  M.,  Poolvillk,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to 
congratulate  Mrs.  R.  A.  Bloomfield,  of 
Illinois,  on  her  courage  in  holding  up  to 
view  the  methods  of  that  woman  who 
made  prize  butter  salted  three  ounces 
to  the  pound,  and  then  washed  the  salt 
out  again.  She  might  also  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  “cream 
churned  from  milk  set  in  open  pans  for 
four  days,”  for,  if  set  in  a  dry  place,  the 
cream  would  be  very  much  like  leather 
in  four  days,  and  if  in  a  damp  place,  I 
should  expect  to  find  it  near  molding. 

While  I  think  that  just  as  good  (and, 
perhaps,  better)  butter  may  be  made 
without  a  separator,  and  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  talk  about  mod¬ 
ern  butter  making,  still  I  think  it  no  more 
of  a  sin  for  men  to  “  make  a  great  talk, 
and  even  swell  into  their  coats  and  vests 
with  great  pride  ”  over  their  modern 
ideas,  than  it  is  for  a  woman  to  make 
herself  ridiculous  just  for  the  sake  of 
being  “  old-fashioned.” 

Defending  the  Dorsets. 

E.  M.  G.,  Verona,  Md. — In  referring 
to  Dorsets  on  page  804,  you  are  mistaken 
about  the  Dorset  Courier  being  out  of 
existence,  although  there  is  some  talk 
of  discontinuing  next  year,  if  breeders 
don’t  give  it  more  support ;  I  think  that 
it  will  still  be  issued.  You  certainly 
give  some  Dorset  importers  a  severe  rap, 
but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Latta,  page  799, 
and  yourselves,  that  all  trickery  and 
misrepresentation  should  be  exposed, 
and  the  breeders  that  employ  these 
means  should  suffer. 

Although  a  young  Dorset  breeder,  I 
am  well  pleased  with  this  breed,  and 
having  seen  November  lambs,  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Latta ’s  way  of  keeping  his 
flock  must  be  wrong,  provided  he  wishes 
extra  early  lambs.  My  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  sheep  shows  that  Dorsets 
beat  both  Cotswolds  and  Oxford  Downs, 
in  having  strong  coming  lambs,  and  as 
for  milking  qualities,  are  far  ahead  of 
other  breeds.  Although  I  dare  say  that 
there  are  dishonest  breeders,  yet  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  be  pleased  to  show 
how  my  customers  are  pleased  with  my 


stock.  As  I  am  in  it  for  a  business,  all 
purchasers  have  the  option  of  returning 
stock,  if  not  satisfied,  at  my  expense. 

Improving  Varieties  of  Cotton. 

R.  J.  Redding,  Georgia  Ex.  Station. 
— In  regard  to  efforts  making  to  improve 
the  varieties  of  cotton  in  the  South,  very 
many  farmers  have  engaged  in  the  work 
of  improvement,  mostly  by  careful  se¬ 
lection  and  cultivation.  I  think  that  I 
may  truly  say  that  even  more  attention 
has  been  and  is  now  being  given  to  im¬ 
proving  cotton  than  to  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  or  any  other  southern- 
grown  crop.  The  number  of  varieties 
in  cultivation  throughout  the  South  must 
number  over  50,  and  their  number  is 
added  to  every  year.  This  station  has 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  cross  fer¬ 
tilizing,  with  the  view  to  developing 
greater  length  and  fineness  of  fiber, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  pro 
duetiveness.  This  work  has  be<  n  con 
ducted  for  six  years  past,  but  as  yet  with 
no  very  decisive  practical  results.  In 
this  work,  we  have  always  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  the  productiveness 
(yield  per  acre)  of  a  variety  and  the 
fineness  of  the  staple  (fiber).  In  other 
words,  we  find,  so  far,  that  the  quality 
of  the  fiber  varies  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  yield — the  longer  and  finer  the 
staple,  the  smaller  the  yield.  This  is 
universally  observed  by  all  who  have  had 
any  experience. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  cross-fertilizing 
experiments,  we  have  relied  mainly  on 
the  Sea  Island  species  as  the  source  of 
the  qualities  of  length  and  fineness  of 
staple,  and  some  one  of  the  more  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  of  Upland  or  Short 
staple,  for  productiveness.  One  of  the 
first  observable  results  of  such  crosses 
is  the  very  diverse  and  unstable  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  offspring.  For  instance,  we 
sometimes  get  a  dozen  plants,  each  the 
product  of  seeds  from  the  same  boll 
(capsule),  with  scarcely  a  point  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  each  other,  but  a  notice¬ 
ably  stronger  tendency  towards  the  Sea 
Island  type.  We  have  published  no  bul¬ 
letin  of  results  as  yet,  simply  because 
we  have  not  yet  attained  satisfactory 
practical  results. 


True 


Merit  is  characteristic- of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  is  manifested  every  day  in  its  remarkable 
cures  of  catarrh,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia. 


Sarsaparilla 


Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills 


act  harmoniously  with 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  25c. 


KEVITT’S  NEW  DISPLAY  PACKAGE  for  the 
shipment  of  berries  requires  no  Division  Slats, 
Hinges  or  Staples.  No  berries  are  crushed  or 
injured  by  Division  Slats  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Old  crate.  Send  50  cents  for  a  Detail  Drawing. 
T.  C.  KEVITT.  Inventor,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


in  the  fertilizers  applied 
on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields 
of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the 
soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

Ail  about  Potash — the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture 

AT  DELAWARE  COLLEGE, 

will  open  January  6,  1807,  and  continue  to  the  last 
Friday  in  March.  The  course  has  been  improved 
and  enlarged  for  the  coming  winter.  Tuition  free. 

Full  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  Prof.  W.  H.  BISHOP,  Newark,  Del. 


PDIUCflll  PI  flUED-The  largest  handler 

ummouil  ULUVCIl  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  J08KPH 
H.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also.  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  eto. 


finnCCDEDDV  ANI)  CURRANT— 50,000 
UUUOEDEnlt  I  Other  N u rsery  Stock. 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD.  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


no.  «.•»  ipwivo  uftWHOguo  »<  rpp, 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  li.  ¥. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREES, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLES  UNDER  GLASS. 

(JU8T  OUT.) 

Every  American  farmer  and  gardener  ought  to 
send  25c.  (cash  or  stamps)  for  this  now  handbook  on 
winter  gardening.  It  tells  how  to  make  money  in 
cold  weather;  how  to  get  cash  out  of  the  soil  during 
every  month  of  the  year.  It  gives  the  latest  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  most  successful  farm  gardeners  and 
market  gardeners,  and  is  practical  throughout.  It  is 
a  book  for  money-makers;  not  a  seed  catalogue. 

Gardening  (high  authority)  says  of  it:  “The  best 
little  book  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen  since  Peter 
Henderson  wrote  his  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit.’  ’’ 

137“  Second  edition  ready  in  December. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stark  fruit  Book  j 

contains  new  and  copyright  • 

colored  plates  of  over  < 

100  rare  fruits, etc.— write  1 
for  particulars.  Askforlistof  < 
Stark  Trees— $3  per  100  and  < 
up.  Stark  Bko’s,  Stark,  Mo.  1 


Buy  direct  and  pay  but  ono  profit.  No  nursery  carries 
a  more  complete  assortment  of  tho  best  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Don’t  buy  trash.  Don’t  pay  two  prices.  But  send  for 
our  free  catalogue  today,  it  tells  tt  all,  an  elegant  book 
of  168  pages  profusely  Illustrated.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mail  postpaid.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  8afe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  43d  Year,  32  Greenhouses,  1000  Acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 


BOX  29.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


T|  Ail  ET  And  we’re  ready  now  to  talk  about  the  list  of  trees  you  want  for  spring.  Why  not  write 
I  I  vl  Ca  to-day  ?  Why  not  order  early  ?  Early  orders  bring  sxiccess  when  you  plant  ROGERS 
FRESH-DUG  DAN8VILLE  TREES.  Our  new  catalogue  will  soon  be  ready.  It’s  larger 
f  i  |  f  n  and  better  t  han  ever.  You  can’t  afford  to  buy  before  you  see  our  prices  and  easy  terms, 

rU£a  ;°orUm«n““™  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


Te 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CIIEIIIIY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (Wc.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Illus.  Catalogue  with 
tho  Col’d  Plates  of  the  ;j  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  l  Emperor  Peach  June  Rud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  J0S.U.  BLACK, SON  A  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  llightstoniv,  A.  J. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINITBD.) 

Some  Kansas  Notes. 

J.  E.  U.,  Emporia,  Kan. — The  call 
for  metal  wheels  leads  me  to  say  that 
if  one  has  an  old  wagon,  he  can  have 
it  cut  down.  The  low  wagon  is  very 
common  here,  and  after  one  is  familiar 
with  the  good  it  does,  would  not  be 
without  one.  In  buying  a  new  wagon, 

I  got  the  middle  size — the  hind  wheels 
being  the  height  of  the  front  ones  of  the 
standard  high-wheel  wagon.  I  use  it 
for  all  purposes.  I  have  a  hay  frame 
that  sets  on  the  bed,  and  cost  less  than 
§1.  I  can  haul  one-half  a  ton  very  easily. 
Also,  the  bed  being  a  few  inches  above 
the  hind  wheels,  I  haul  fodder,  posts, 
wood,  etc.,  and  do  it  with  ease  and 
pleasure  not  known  to  the  high- wagon 
man.  I  have  often  said  that  I  would 
not  take  a  new  high-wheel  wagon  as  a 
gift,  and  use  no  other. 

As  for  potatoes,  my  Carman  No.  1, 
planted  beside  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  were  so 
poor,  that  I  shall  plant  no  more  of  them. 
The  Early  Ohio  (Northern-grown),  were 
somewhat  better  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
though  the  latter  averaged  well. 

For  a  dozen  years,  I  have  planted  corn 
between  the  hills  when  the  potatoes 
were  in  bloom,  and  got  a  good  crop  of 
both.  I  use  the  hand  planter  or  jabber, 
the  hills  being  about  three  feet  apart. 
This  year,  in  every  fourth  row  and  10 
feet  apart,  I  omitted  the  hill  of  coirn, 
and  planted  pumpkin  seeds.  The  result 
was  three  good  crops,  either  one  paying 
a  good  rent  or  profit.  I,  however,  left 
a  few  rows  that  were  18  inches  in  the 
hill,  without  corn  or  pumpkins.  The 
yield  was  no  greater  than  that  with  the 
corn  and  pumpkins.  The  ground  was 
timber  land,  and  no  fertilizer  has  ever 
been  used.  I  have  six  pear  trees  that 
keep  their  leaves  until  freezing  begins. 
I  do  not  know  their  name. 

The  Manure  Question. 

E.  C.  Gillett,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. 
— In  this  vicinity,  nearly  every  farmer 
has  a  large  amount  of  straw  which  is 
used  in  profusion  as  bedding  for  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Horse  and  cow  manure 
is  usually  thrown  into  the  barnyard,  and 
left  until  midwinter  or  toward  spring. 
Most  of  us  endeavor  to  get  it  spread  on 
our  ground  for  corn  while  the  soil  is 
frozen.  Many  farmers  feed  sheep,  keep¬ 
ing  them  confined  in  large  basement 
barns  most  of  the  time,  with  small  yards 
for  feeding  and  exercise  ;  they  are  kept 
well  bedded  with  straw,  and  the  pens 
cleaned  once  or  twice  during  the  winter. 
My  practice  with  only  two  or  three  cows, 
is  to  give  each  one  a  box-stall  eight  feet 
square,  use  plenty  of  straw,  and  allow 
the  manure  to  accumulate  till  it  is  two 
feet  deep.  The  cows  have  perfect  free¬ 
dom,  no  stanchions  or  chains,  and  they 
keep  as  clean  as  can  be  desired. 

The  system  I  have  outlined  seems  to 
give  good  satisfaction,  although  the 
manure  from  sheep,  when  drawn  to  the 
field,  seems  to  be  three-quarters  straw, 
and  that  from  the  barnyard  is  some¬ 
times,  apparently,  half  and  half,  straw 
and  water,  often  reminding  me  of  what 
Prof.  Roberts  once  said  about  “irrigat¬ 
ing  with  a  manure  fork.”  But  it  keeps 
up  the  fertility  of  our  fields,  and  gives 
us  better  results  than  any  commercial 
fertilizers  we  can  buy.  If  I  could  have 
things  arranged  exactly  to  suit  me,  I 
would  do  just  as  I  do  now,  with  the 
addition  of  concrete  fioors  in  the  stables 
to  save  liquids,  and  a  covered  yard  to 
throw  the  horse  and  cow  manure  in  go 
prevent  leaching. 

Potatoes  for  Fuel. 

E.  C.  A.,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. — Referring 
to  the  picture  of  the  straw-burning  stove 
on  page  800,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
flax  straw  seems  to  be  the  favorite  fuel 
here,  but  these  stoves  will  burn  almost 
anything.  Potatoes  were  tried  as  fuel 
last  winter  by  some  parties  in  this 
county,  and  with  good  results.  After  a 
good  fire  has  been  started  in  an  ordinary 
heater  a  bucket  of  potatoes  is  thrown 


on,  and  the  amount  of  heat  that  will  be 
created  is  surprising.  This  winter,  a 
friend  has  tried  them  both  in  the  shop 
and  at  the  house,  and  at  the  latter  place, 
is  using  them  more  or  less  right  along. 
Our  local  paper  stated  last  winter  that 
some  experiments  had  been  carried  on 
at  the  Grand  Forks,  S.  D.,  gas  works 
with  potatoes  for  fuel,  and  that  they 
valued  them  at  $3.50  per  ton  compared 
with  wood  at  $5  per  cord. 

R.  N.-Y. — Last  winter,  the  newspapers 
reported  that  farmers  in  western  New 
York  were  burning  potatoes  by  mixing 
them  with  coal  in  the  stoves  or  heaters. 
We  were  not  able  to  verify  these  reports. 
Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd  of  the  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

“  The  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Forks  gas  works  informs  me  that  they 
have  never  used  potatoes  for  fuel  or 
otherwise.  With  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  potatoes,  there  certainly 
could  be  no  economy  in  burning  them 
as  fuel,  for  a  large  share  of  their  energy 
would  be  required  to  evaporate  the 
water  contained  in  them.  The  use  of 
straw  is  quite  general  for  fuel  purposes 
in  some  parts  of  the  Dakotas,  stoves  be¬ 
ing  especially  constructed  for  burning 
it.  Straw  is  used  also,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  fuel  for  thrashing  engines, 
and  is  generally  found  satisfactory  when 
the  boiler  is  arranged  for  its  use.  As 
the  straw  has  no  value,  at  present,  in 
this  country,  its  cost  is  comparatively 
little,  while  wood  and  coal  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive.” 

Pacific  Coast  Apples. 

A.  F.  W.,  Latah,  Wash. — Prof.  W.  T. 
French  tells  the  truth  when  he  says 
that  the  conditions  vary  in  different 
localities  throughout  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  live  in  eastern  Washington, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Palouse  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  a  very  good  fruit  country, 
especially  for  apples  and  pears ;  the 
Northern  Spy  apple  ripens  from  March 
to  April,  looks  as  it  does  in  the  East, 
and  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  has  the  same 
flavor.  Apples  in  this  country  bear  at 
about  three  years  from  planting.  I 
picked  two  bushels  from  a  tree  planted 
five  years  ago  this  fall. 

Strange  Antics  of  Carman. 

E.  T.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. — The  piece 
of  Carman  No.  1  potato  sent  me  multi¬ 
plied,  and  now  furnishes  us  with  a  po¬ 
tato  of  unusually  fine  cooking  qualities  ; 
but  it  has  behaved  strangely.  The  first 
two  seasons,  the  vines  remained  green 
till  frost  killed  them,  and  made  heavy 
yields,  while  Burbank,  American  Won¬ 
der  and  others  right  beside  them  blight¬ 
ed.  This  year,  the  vines  were  the  first 
to  die,  which  was  early  in  August,  and 
the  tubers  were  small.  They  possess  re¬ 
markable  vitality.  With  eight  pounds 
of  seed,  I  planted  a  row  40  rods  long, 
with  pieces  from  18  to  20  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  They  were  cut  to  one  eye,  and 
many  eyes  were  split  into  two  or  three 
parts ;  not  more  than  two  hills  were 
wanting,  and  these  may  have  been  torn 
out  with  the  smoothing  harrow  or 
weeder. 

That  Strawberry  Barrel. 

S.  H.  W.,  Weston,  Mass. — After  read¬ 
ing  what  D.  II.,  Rochelle,  Ill.,  said  (page 
754),  about  the  strawberry  barrels  with 
100  holes  in  them,  but  no  strawberry 
plants  growing  in  them,  and  what  the 
men  who  had  the  barrels  had  to  pay  for 
the  100  plants,  I  felt  about  as  the  other 
fellow  did  who  had  gathered  with  others 
at  the  village  store  when  one  of  them 
asked  whether  they  knew  that  John 
Smith’s  barn  was  burned  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  As  none  of  them  knew  about  it, 
he  told  them  that  Smith’s  hired  man 
saw  an  owl  on  top  of  the  barn,  so  he 
ran  for  his  gun  and  shot  at  him  and  set 
the  barn  on  fire  and  burned  100  tons  of 
hay,  50  cows,  4  horses,  sheep,  hogs, 
etc.  As  they  sat  there,  one  fellow  said, 
“  Well  !  Did  he  kill  the  owl  ?”  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  men  got  their 
100  strawberry  plants  to  put  into  the 
holes,  and  did  so,  but  they  died,  or 
whether  he  would  give  us  that  have 
planted  strawberry  plants  in  barrels  to 
understand  that  all  we  will  get  from  our 
labor  will  be  the  100  holes. 


instantly  when  you  pull  the 
trigger.  So  sickness  may  come 
on  suddenly.  But  it  takes  time 
to  load  the  gun,  and  it  takes 
time  to  get  ready  for  those  ex¬ 
plosions  called  diseases.  Coughs, 
colds,  any  “attack,”  whatever 
the  subject  be,  often  means  pre¬ 
cedingweakness  and  poor  blood. 

Are  you  getting  thin?  Is 
your  appetite  poor  r  Are  you 
losing  that  snap,  energy  and 
vigor  that  make  “clear-headed¬ 
ness?”  Do  one  thing:  build 
up  your  whole  system  with 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  of 
Cod-liver  Oil.  It  is  the  essence 
of  nourishment.  It  does  not 
nauseate,  does  not  trouble  the 
stomach.  And  it  replaces  all 
that  disease  robs  you  of. 

A  book  telling  more  about  it  sent 
free.  Ask  for  it. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


WANTED. 

Farms  In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  the 
Dakotas.  C.  L.  CLASON  &  CO.,  47  &  48  Merrill 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


tQUAHTEK  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 

P'S  MANILLA 

ROOFING. 


□ 


CHEAPby.lTCn  ppnnc  Not  affected 
STRONGYVAItnrnUUn  by  «u«e8. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlarts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  .Substitute  lor  Plaster  on  walls. 
Wnter  I'rool  Nlioatliintj  of  mime  material,  tbo 
beat  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  W  rite  for  sampleH,  &  c 
TheFAY  MANILLA  ROOFING!  CO., CAfllDEK.ii.J. 


Mixed  Farming  Best. 

Willi  favorable  weather,  wise  management  and  a 
good  market,  the  specialty  fanner  sometimes  makes 
a  grand  showing.  However,  mixed  husbandry  Is 
safer,  and  In  ttie  long  run  will  usually  give  best 
results.  Where  a  va  riety  of  domestic  animals  a  re 
kept,,  I’nge.  fence  will  lie  found  not  only  a  luxury, 
tint  almost  a  necessity.  See  catalogue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


A  LOOK  THROUGH  ["DTP 

SOUTH  MISSOURI  rliCt 

The  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  It.  It.  Co. 
has  issued  a  magnificent  book  of  tiO  or  more  photo- 
engraved  views  of  varied  scenery  in  South  Missouri. 
From  those  views  an  accurate  knowledge  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  to  the  productions  and  general  topography 
of  that  highly  favored  section  that  IS  NOW  AT¬ 
TRACTING!  THE  ATTENTION  OF  llOMESEEKERS 
AND  INVESTORS  THE  COUNTRY  OVER.  Tho 
title  of  the  book  Is  •*  Snap  Shots  In  South  Missouri." 
It  will  be  mailed  free.  Address 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Very  Desirable  Farm  for  Sale. 

Situated  in  southeast  Nebraska,  immediately 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  24  miles 
from  Kansas-Nebraska  State  line,  the  best  fruit¬ 
growing  country  known,  and  where  crops  never 
have  failed.  Ten  thousand  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  trees,  and  1,000  grape 
vines  now  growing  on  this  farm,  in  orchard  and 
vineyard.  For  particulars  write 

ROBT.  W.  FUItNAS,  Brownville,  Nebraska. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch  ? 


WHEN  the  prices  of  Watches  were  reduced  during  the  panic  of 
1893  and  the  following  year,  we  thought  that  surely  they 
would  go  up  again  promptly.  But  we  find  that  we  are  still 
able  to  buy  them  at  panic  prices,  and  some  grades  even  cheaper  than 
ever  before.  We  urge  no  one  to  buy  these  watches  of  us.  We 
simply  know  that  retailers  are  obliged  to  make  good  profits  on 
watches,  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  and  we  are  simply  buy¬ 
ing  these,  as  we  want  them,  at  wholesale  prices,  and  add  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  correspondence  and  postage,  so  that  our  readers,  who 
want  watches  of  any  grade,  can  get  them  at  practically  wholesale 
prices.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  to  us,  and  we,  in  turn,  guarantee 
them  to  purchasers.  We  will  return  the  money  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction.  We,  however,  sell  these  watches  only  to  subscribers. 


All  Around  Reduction  in  Waltham  and  Elgin  Watches. 

Offer  No.  200.  (  “Crescent  Street.” 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $4.50.  )  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal* 

No.  200  is  a  handsome  Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch,  (  tham  Factory, 

men’s  size.  The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  com-  \  The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  Is  called 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  stem  winding)  “  Crescent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the 
and  setting  apparatus,  and  all  he  greatest  im-  )  very  finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by 
provements.  The  case  is  open  face  only,  and  is  (  expert  workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every 
made  of  a  composite  that  wears  just  like  silver.  )  jewel  is  a  precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished 
The  case  is  made  by  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  .  to  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as 
Company  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  /  the  Waltham  Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in 
case  is  made  on  the  thin  model  plan.  Price,  $4.50.  <  construction  and  finish.”  The  Company  also  says 

\  in  its  catalogue  that  this  is  “  the  finest  full-plate 
Offer  No.  201.  movement  in  the  world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  re- 

Elgin  or  Waltham  Watch— Men’s  Size,  $10.  )  cent  improvement  in  watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal 

No.  201  is  a  gold  filled  open  face  case,  dust  caP’  covering  all  the  mechanism,  excepting  the 
proof;  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  balance,  thus  saving  many  bills  for  cleaning 
years.  The  movement  is  seven  jewels,  stem  wind  l  These  celebrated  works  are  full  jeweled  with  red 
and  set,  and  contains  all  the  latest  improvements.  rub^  3ewels  ia  solid  »old  settings.  They  contain 
Sent  delivery  guaranteed  by  registered  mail  for  compensation  expansion  balance,  safety  pinion, 

$10.  Hunting  case,  $3  extra.  stem  windln«  aud  8ettin*  apparatus,  patent 

/  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  aud  tempered  in 

Offer  No  202.  (  form,  patent  regulator  aud  double  sunk  dial, 

Waltham  Watch-Men’s  Size,  $13.50.  made  expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is 

)  genuine. 

The  American  Watch  Company,  at  Waltham,  has  <  No>  203.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k„  40  dwt. 

made  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  15-jewel  move-  >  (Hunting  case  only) . $52.90 

ments.  We  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  our  )  ng.  204.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year 
readers  the  advantage  of  the  new  price  list,  and  t  Hunting  or  Ojjeu  Face  case .  37.00 

offer  the  following-described  bargains.  \  No.  205.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

...  <  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  202  is  an  open  face,  15-iewel  in  settings,  com-  i  ,  ... 

..  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  \  No.  206.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver, 

pensation  balance,  patent  Breguet  hair-spring,)  Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  27.85 

hardened  and  tempered  in  form.  White  porcelain  No  207  Creacent  street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

dial,  stem  wind  and  pendant,  set  in  a  gold-filled,  (  Open  Face  dust-proof  case .  25.00 

engraved  or  engine-turned  pattern  ease.  War-  )  _  _  „ 

ranted  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  15  years.  We  1  er  °* 

will  send  this  watch  to  any  address,  delivery  :  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  \\  althara  or  Elgin  Wateh,  $20. 
guaranteed,  for  the  sum  of  only  $13.50.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham  or 

Ortft  (  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 

Offer  No.  209.  (  carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol- 

Ladies’ Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50  ighed  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are 
No.  209  is  a  Ladles’  Gold-filled  Engraved  Watch,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years,  dial  is  made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets,  of  blue  tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k. 
safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price,  de*  United  States  Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We 
livery  guaranteed,  $13.50.  f  will  send  this  watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $20. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 i4  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertlsements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1896. 


Owing  to  the  severe  drought  in  Australia,  there 
has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
sheep.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  loss  of  over 
9,000,000  sheep  in  one  year.  In  Great  Britain,  too, 
there  was  a  loss  of  more  than  1,000,000  sheep.  The 
chances  are  that,  during  the  next  few  years,  England 
will  need  to  import  increased  quantities  of  mutton 
and  wool,  while  Australia  will  not  be  able  to  send  as 
much  as  formerly  of  either  of  these  articles.  That 
will  make  an  increased  demand  for  American  sheep 
products,  and  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  prices  will 
naturally  rise. 

o 

Weigh  and  watch  !  That  is  the  pith  of  Mr.  Man¬ 
chester’s  advice  about  cow  feeding  (page  843).  The 
scales  will  pick  out  the  robber  cows.  The  cows  that  fail 
to  fill  the  pail  are  not  all  robbers.  Some  of  them  do 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  If  you  do  not  feed  the  fire 
under  the  boiler,  you  cannot  hope  to  make  the  engine 
work.  If  you  do  not  fill  the  cow’s  stomach,  you  can¬ 
not  expect  her  to  fill  the  pail.  Do  your  own  feeding  ! 
See  where  the  grain  goes  to  and  which  cows  get  it. 
It  will  also  pay  you  to  strip  after  the  milkers  now 
and  then.  The  scales  will  tell  you  what  the  cows  are 
doing.  If  they  fall  behind,  it  may  be  due  to  a  fault 
in  the  food  or  a  lack  of  massage  upon  the  teats. 
Weigh  and  watch  ! 

® 

There  may  be  50  large  animals  that  die  in  your 
neighborhood  each  year.  Most  of  them  are  buried  or 
carried  to  the  swamp  to  be  eaten  by  dogs.  These 
animals  are  worth,  at  least,  $8  each  as  fertilizer  to 
provide  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  at  least, 
$10  more  for  soap  grease  and  poultry  or  hog  food. 
Here  we  have  nearly  $1,000  “thrown  to  the  dogs”.  It 
might  be  saved  and  added  to  if  some  one  would  start 
a  factory  like  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Mapes  on 
page  833.  What  stronger  “  muscle-makers”  can  the 
hens  hope  for  than  the  stout  sinews  that  have  carried 
the  faithful  old  horse  for  years  along  the  road  ?  Pos¬ 
sibly  those  dead  animals  may  be  made  to  put  life  into 
your  financial  condition. 

O 

The  average  per  cent  of  butter  fat  found  in  the  but¬ 
ter  made  during  the  90-day  test  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
was  82.4.  That  is  the  chemist’s  statement,  and  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  food  value  of  the  butter.  The  average  of 
35  analyses  of  oleomargarine  shows  82.7  per  cent  of 
fat  and  1.3  per  cent  of  muscle-makers.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  chemist’s  analysis  alone,  therefore, 
the  “oleo”  is  the  stronger  food.  Yet  we  do  not  buy 
butter  by  its  chemical  analysis  alone,  for  the  question 
of  the  quality  of  the  fat  enters  into  the  bargain.  This 
simple  illustration  indicates  how  it  may  be  possible 
for  one  fertilizer  to  analyze  higher  than  another,  yet 
be  actually  worth  less  money  for  certain  crops.  A 
manufacturer  may  put  up  a  mixture  of  kainit,  dis¬ 
solved  rock  and  raw  Redonda  phosphate  with  some 
cheap  form  of  organic  nitrogen,  and  the  chemist  may 
find  a  high  per  cent  of  the  three  leading  elements. 
Another  dealer  may  mix  bone,  dissolved  bone-black, 
blood,  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  etc.,  so  that 
the  chemist  finds  a  little  less  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  than  in  the  other.  Yet,  any  one  who 
knows  what  a  good  fertilizer  is,  would  select  the  bone 
mixture.  To  make  a  more  practical  illustration,  let 
us  take  the  analyses  of  corn  bread  and  of  cakes  : 

Muscle-makers.  Pat-formers.  Pure  fat. 


Corn  bread .  8.5  47.3  2.7 

Cake .  7.0  63.4  8.1 


If  we  were  to  go  by  the  analysis  alone,  we  can  see  that 
the  cake  is  worth  but  little  more  as  an  actual  food,  while 
we  know  that  it  will  sell  for  five  times  as  much. 
There  is  more  egg  in  it  and  more  sugar.  In  other 
words,  it  is  bought  for  its  quality.  Buying  fertilizers 


by  the  analysis  alone  is  dangerous  business.  The 
English  recognized  this  when  they  passed  a  law  com¬ 
pelling  fertilizer  manufacturers  not  only  to  print  the 
analysis  on  the  tags,  but  also  the  form  from  which 
the  plant  food  was  derived.  Our  experiment  stations 
try  to  aid  buyers  by  printing  in  their  bulletins  the 
proportions  of  the  various  forms  of  nitrogen  and  the 
quality  of  the  potash.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  try  in  com¬ 
ing  issues  to  show  how  to  make  use  of  this  information. 

© 

When  reading  of  the  profusion  of  flowers  the  year 
’round  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one  must  remember  that 
really  choice  roses  for  the  San  Francisco  trade  are  all 
grown  under  glass,  and  the  same  is  true  of  carnations. 
Half  an  acre  of  outdoor  roses,  presenting  to  the  eye 
a  gorgeous  picture,  may  not  contain  a  dozen  perfect 
blooms  that  would  pass  muster  with  critical  buyers. 
San  Francisco  is  a  good  market  for  high-class  flowers, 
especially  American  Beauty  roses,  and  there  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  greenhouse  area  devoted  to  them. 
In  former  years,  large  quantities  of  roses  were  shipped 
to  the  coast,  during  the  winter,  from  St.  Paul  or  Den¬ 
ver.  Similar  conditions  exist  at  New  Orleans  ;  during 
the  winter,  the  choicest  roses  entering  that  market 
are  shipped  from  Chicago.  One  of  the  greatest  draw¬ 
backs  to  the  San  Francisco  grower  is  the  high  price 
of  coal  ;  in  spite  of  the  mild  climate,  a  certain  amount 
of  fire  heat  is  required,  and  parsimony  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  always  followed  by  mildewed  roses. 

© 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  exports  of  American  breadstuffs.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  this  is  the  fact  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  increase  is  found  at  southern  ports 
like  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston. 
New  York  is  actually  losing  some  of  its  export  trade 
in  grain.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident  when  we 
examine  a  map  of  the  United  States.  By  utilizing 
the  available  waterways,  and  building  direct  rail¬ 
roads,  the  Southern  ports  are  brought  nearer  the 
great  grain  fields  of  the  West.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  grain  and  provision  exports  from  New 
Orleans  are  bound  to  increase,  since  through  that 
port  must  go  all  the  vast  commerce  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries.  The  haul  from  the  western  grain 
States  to  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  is 
shorter  than  that  to  New  York,  and  it  is  economy  for 
exporters  to  reach  the  ocean  with  the  least  expense 
for  freight.  We  cannot  see  why  this  southern  export 
trade  is  not  bound  to  increase  in  volume,  and,  in  many 
ways,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  country. 

O 

There  is  a  report  that  one  of  the  largest  butter 
dealers  in  New  York  City  has  notified  creameries 
that  he  does  not  care  to  buy  butter  made  with  the 
improved  butter  cultures.  He  says  that  these  cul¬ 
tures,  while  undoubtedly  improving  the  flavor  of  the 
butter,  injure  its  keeping  quality — or,  at  least,  that 
butter  made  in  this  way  will  not  keep  as  long  as  that 
in  which  the  cultures  were  not  used.  This  dealer  is, 
evidently,  mistaken.  Experiments  have  been  made 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  with  these  cul¬ 
tures  or  “  starters,”  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in 
every  recorded  case,  they  have  produced  butter  of 
superior  keeping  quality.  In  fact,  some  buttermakers 
use  the  cultures  because  they  are  convinced  that  the 
butter  made  with  them  keeps  better.  The  flavor  of 
an  onion  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  a  rose,  and  no 
one  need  be  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  rose 
water  by  distilling  onions.  The  good  and  bad  flavors 
in  butter  are  just  about  as  distinct  as  those  of  rose 
and  onion.  They  have  been  separated  so  carefully 
that  a  dairyman  may  put  into  his  cream  a  culture  or 
“starter”  that  will  develop  the  finest  flavor  with  abso¬ 
lute  accuracy.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved,  and  it 
will  be  a  pity  if,  by  wrong  statements  about  its 
effect  on  the  keeping  quality  of  butter,  dairymen  are 
led  to  give  up  experiments  with  it. 

© 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  among  farmers 
and  at  agricultural  meetings  about  a  change  in  the 
constitution  that  will  provide  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  desirable  thing,  but 
not  any  more  so  than  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
nominating  county  and  local  officers.  The  nomina¬ 
tions  are  usually  made  by  so-called  “  conventions  ” 
which  are  usually  controlled  by  a  few  shrewd  poli¬ 
ticians  who  are  able  to  have  their  personal  or  politi¬ 
cal  friends  sent  as  delegates.  Our  observation  is  that 
the  average  sheriff  or  county  clerk  is  selected,  not 
because  of  his  business  qualifications,  but  because  of 
his  service  to  his  party  in  securing  votes.  Just  so 
long  as  the  convention  system  of  nominating  prevails, 
loyalty  to  party  will  be  considered  the  chief  test  in 
selecting  candidates.  In  these  hard  times,  a  farmer 
may  be  willing  to  pay  full  wages  to  a  lazy  or  in¬ 
competent  hired  man,  just  beeaqge  he  belongs 


to  his  political  party,  but  we  doubt  it.  We  also 
doubt  whether  he  is  glad  to  pay  increased  taxes  in 
order  that  some  political  worker  may  have  a  “  soft 
job.”  The  remedy  lies  in  abolishing  the  convention 
and  nominating  candidates  at  a  primary  election  at 
which  all  the  members  of  the  party  may  vote.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Governor-elect  Pingree,  of 
Michigan,  advocates  this  change. 

© 

We  print  considerable  information  about  Lima 
beans  this  week.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  grow 
this  excellent  vegetable.  They  will,  at  least,  be 
interested  to  know  that,  with  a  single  exception,  viz., 
dried  -peas,  the  Lima  bean  gives  a  higher  per  cent  of 
muscle-makers  than  any  other  cultivated  vegetable. 
These  beans  are  grown  on  high  poles,  and  the  vines 
make  an  enormous  growth.  Thus  the  yield  per  acre 
is  four  or  five  times  the  average  yield  of  low  beans  or 
peas.  Taking  average  crops  of  Limas,  peas,  corn, 
peanuts  and  potatoes,  the  following  table  shows  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  Lima  bean  plant  as  a  food 
producer : 

TRODUCT  OF  AN  ACRE  IN  TOUNDS. 

Muacle-makers.  Fat-formers  Pure  fat. 


Lima  beans . 572  2,415  65 

Peas . 289  738  13 

Corn . 204  1,867  119 

Peanuts . 346  326  518 

Potatoes . 216  1,839  12 


The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  cultivated  plant  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  will  produce,  in  one  season,  more  actual  food 
per  acre  than  the  Lima  bean.  The  peanut  comes 
next  to  it,  but  the  great  value  of  the  Lima  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a  high  per  cent  of  the  expensive 
muscle-makers.  Some  day  dairymen  will  learn  how 
to  grow  Limas  in  the  ensilage  corn.  The  vines  will 
utilize  the  stalks  for  a  pole,  and  all  will  be  cut 
together  into  the  silo  to  make  a  “  balanced  ration”. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  food  value,  a  quart  of  green, 
shelled  Lima  beans  contains  more  actual  nourish¬ 
ment  than  a  pound  of  steak,  a  pound  of  fresh 
mutton  or  a  pound  of  salt  mackerel.  A  pound  of 
dried  Limas  contains  more  food  than  a  pound  of 
cheese  or  a  pound  of  flour  or  a  pound  of  ham.  No 
wonder  those  who  “  know  how”  grow  Lima  beans. 
In  our  own  garden,  we  always  allow  10  poles  for  each 
member  of  the  family — large  and  small. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“I  wish  you’d  give  the  baby  right  away!  ” 

Said  little  Johnnie,  “  She’s  so  cross  and  bad 
She  doesn’t  do  a  thing  but  cry  all  day, 

And  make  up  faces.  Oh  !  it  makes  me  sad 
To  think  that  Santa  Claus  on  Christmas  eve 
Might  hear  her  cry  so  loud  and  think  it’s  me, 

And  just  turn  ’round  and  go  and  never  leave 
A  single  present  for  my  little  tree. 

I’ve  tried  so  bard  to  mind  you,  mamma!  Oh! 

If  Santa  Claus  should  hear  the  baby  cry 
Just  as  she  does  sometimes,  and  never  know 
It  wasn’t  me,  I  don’t  think  I  could  try 
Much  longer;  so  let’s  let  the  baby  go!  ” 

Ah,  little  Johnnie,  do  not  have  a  fear 
That  good  old  Santa  Claus  will  never  know 
How  hard  you  try — keep  on,  for  he  can  hear 
The  faintest  call — and  larger  Johnnies,  too, 

Who  fear  that  honest  labor  has  been  lost, 

Rise  through  each  trouble  but  to  learn  anew 
That  self-denial  earns  more  than  its  cost ! 


No  man  can  flourish  on  flourishes. 

Make  your  note  book  a  know  it  book. 

The  hide-bound  horse  wears  a  sealed  skin  coat. 

The  surplus  rooster  makes  his  owner  a  rue  ster. 

Not  all  roses — the  family  life  that  is  full  of  rows. 

Strife  will  shorten  life !  Don’t  commit  suicide  with  your  tongue. 

Now,  then,  turn  in  and  s  mother  the  bad  things  you  have  fath¬ 
ered. 

You  can’t  raise  a  home  market  without  cultivation  and  adver 
tising. 

Afflicted  with  parsimony  !  The  family  in  which  no  one  but 
Pa  is  permitted  to  see  money  ! 

1  ’  Natural  Plant  Food”  is  a  fraud.  Will  its  manufacturers 
stop  selling  it  or  quarter  the  price  ? 

“  Gambling  in  stock  !”  Feeding  good  food  to  a  cow  and  then 
“guessing”  that  she  pays  for  her  board. 

One  feeding  law  for  dairy  cows  may  thus  be  tersely  stated: 
the  animal  should  never  be  made  fat  or  constipated. 

Take  notes  on  the  scrub  cow’s  yield  and  let  them  go  to  protest 
against  the  plan  of  turning  her  daughters  into  cows. 

The  record  of  your  dairy  herd  scaled  uji  to  ounce  and  pound, 
will  find  you  tacking  up  this  sign,  “  No  Robber  Cows  Around!  ” 

□  Don’t  forget  that  vaseline  or  sweet  oil  on  the  hen’s  comb  or 
wattles  will  often  prevent  freezing  or  take  the  sting  out  when 
frozen. 

The  Georgia  Station,  in  its  strawberry  bulletin,  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  symposium  from  southern  berry  growers.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Norton  of  Kansas  says  that  the  only  time  for  killing 
weeds  is  on  a  clear  day  with  high  barometer.  At  other  times, 
about  all  you  do  is  to  transplant  the  weeds. 

See  how  printer’s  ink  helped  Mr.  Field,  page  832,  sell  his  cab¬ 
bage  crop  ?  First  he  got  something  good,  and  then  he  let  people 
talk  about  it.  Your  local  paper  would  do  the  same.  Try  it ! 

The  Army  worm  hates  the  sunshine  and  would  rather  stay  in 
dark,  damp  places.  Some  dairymen  seem  to  think  that  their  little 
calves  have  the  same  habits  as  Army  worms.  That  is,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  places  in  which  the  calves  are  kept !  What  else 
should  we  judge  by  ? 

Counterfeiting  of  fractional  silver  is  largely  carried  on.  The 
counterfeits  contain  more  actual  silver  than  the  true  coins,  and 
cannot  be  detected  except  by  weighing  and  assaying  !  One  hun¬ 
dred  “  bogus”  quarters,  when  melted  up,  may  actually  be  worth 
more  than  100  “  true  ”  coins. 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

California  is  increasing  her  lemon  output,  but  the 
larger  part  of  her  crop  is  marketed  in  the  cities  of 
the  West.  This  market  is  supplied  largely  with 
Mediterranean  fruit,  and  this,  especially  when  there 
is  a  surplus,  is  also  shipped  inland,  where  it  comes 
into  competition  with  the  California  product.  Still, 
the  Californians  are  progressive,  and  are  constantly 
looking  for  new  markets,  hence  are  likely  to  find  a 
market  for  all  they  produce. 

X  X  t 

While  the  supply  of  apples  is  excessive,  the  quality 
of  too  many  of  them  is  extremely  poor.  Were  one- 
half  of  those  sent  in,  sorted  out  and  fed  to  the  hogs 
or  thrown  away,  it  would  reduce  the  apparent  sur¬ 
plus,  and  put  fully  as  much  money  into  the  growers’ 
pockets.  There  is  no  surplus  of  fancy  table  fruit, 
but  there  is  a  glut  of  common  stuff.  At  holiday 
time  comes  the  demand  for  the  best  fruits,  and  they 
should  be  sent  then.  It  is  surprising  how  far-reach¬ 
ing  is  the  influence  of  a  holiday. 

X  X  X 

We  have  received  several  inquiries  about  dealers  in, 
and  exporters  of,  evaporated  apples.  In  regard  to 
their  sale  in  London,  Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.  say  that, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  quite  a  demand 
for  them  in  London  this  season,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  green  apples.  They  are  used  there 
by  tart  makers,  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  use 
the  evaporated  apples  than  to  peel  and  core  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  sell  for  about  5  cents  per  pound.  This 
firm  has  exported  some  evaporated  apples  this  year, 
and  say  that  they  netted  more  than  those  from  the 
same  parties  sold  in  this  country.  The  cost  of  ex¬ 
porting  is  not  much  over  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

t  t  X 

Many  growers,  especially  of  fruits  and  garden 
truck,  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  best  to  dispose 
of  the  culls  and  inferior  grades.  This  becomes  more 
serious  when,  through  stress  of  weather  or  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insects,  the  crop  nearly  all  grades  low.  It  is 
poor  policy  to  ship  such  goods  with  first-class  stuff. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  to  make  the  good  sell  the  poor. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  If  possible,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  put  this  stuff  on  the  market  at  all. 
Better  feed  it  to  the  pigs.  But  this  course  seems  not 
to  be  practicable  with  most  farmers.  Then  it  should 
be  sold  for  just  what  it  is.  If  the  shipper  has  a 
certain  brand  with  which  he  marks  his  best  goods,  he 
should  not  put  it  on  anything  inferior.  Let  such 
stuff  go  for  what  it  is,  and  what  it  will  bring. 

X  X  X 

In  the  foreign  markets,  apples  are  sold  at  auction. 
A  barrel  is  taken  at  random  from  each  lot,  and 
dumped  in  the  center  of  the  circle  of  buyers.  Another 
barrel  is  opened  and  left  alongside.  The  lot  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  from  these  samples.  The  barrel 
that  was  dumped  is  not  sold  with  the  rest,  but  sep¬ 
arately,  an'd,  generally,  at  a  lower  price.  The  other 
barrel  goes  with  the  lot.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  an  advantage  to  send  large  lots.  For  instance,  of 
a  lot  of  100  barrels  of  the  same  kind,  one  barrel,  or 
1-100  of  the  whole  would  be  taken  as  a  sample,  and 
sold  at  a  low  price.  Of  a  lot  of  10  barrels,  one  barrel 
or  1-10  of  the  whole  would  be  taken  for  a  sample. 
This  would  be  something  of  an  item  in  the  long  run. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  large  and  uniform  lots 
sell  to  better  advantage.  F.  h.  y. 


THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

THE  BULLETINS  BOILED  DOWN. 

Spinach.— Bulletin  41,  Rhode  Island  Ex.  Station. 
— Spinach  is  extensively  grown  by  Rhode  Island  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners,  and  it  is  a  rapidly-marketed  crop  ; 
we  are  told  that  it  may  yield  from  500  to  1,000  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  within  eight  weeks’  time  after  the  seed 
is  planted.  The  price  per  bushel  often  equals  that  of 
potatoes,  though  much  of  it  is  sold  for  less.  It  is 
grown  either  as  a  spring  or  fall  crop,  and  is  also 
wintered  out-of-doors,  though,  as  this  bulletin  states 
it  is  not  perfectly  hardy,  and  there  is  always  some 
risk  in  so  handling  it. 

The  whole  value  of  spinach  lies  in  the  formation  of 
thick,  succulent  leaves.  Spindling  growth,  a  frequent 
complaint  with  unskillful  cultivators,  is  the  result  of 
insufficient  nourishment.  The  improved  forms  of 
spinach  are  accustomed  to  growing  on  a  very  rich 
soil,  and  a  soil  of  even  moderate  fertility  will  cause 
them  to  spindle  up  prematurely.  By  beginning  to 
cut  the  spinach  early,  and  thinning  out  the  plants  so 
that  they  do  not  crowd  in  the  row,  the  season  of  cut¬ 
ting  from  a  single  sowing  may  be  prolonged  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

During  the  hot  weather,  the  true  spinach  does  not 
flourish,  but  its  place  may  be  taken  by  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  spinach  (Tetragonia  expansa),  which  is  in  fine 


condition  from  July  to  October.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  germinate  slowly,  and  the  young  plants  are 
somewhat  delicate,  but  when  well  established,  it 
grows  freely.  The  growth  of  the  young  plants  may 
be  hastened  by  sowing  the  seeds  under  glass  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  early  in  March,  transferring  them  later  to 
the- open  ground.  This  plant  is  much  branched  and 
spreading,  often  making  a  growth  three  or  four  feet 
across.  The  leaves  are  not  severely  injured  by  the 
Leaf  Miner,  which  is  very  troublesome  to  the  ordinary 
spinach. 

The  Mountain  spinach  or  Garden  orache  (Atriplex 
hortensis)  did  not  make  a  favorable  impression  ;  the 
flavor,  when  cooked,  is  unlike  ordinary  spinach,  and 
not  very  agreeable  ;  the  plant  is  quite  as  subject  as 
true  spinach  to  the  attacks  of  the  Leaf  Miner.  This 
insect  (the  maggot  of  a  small  fly)  seriously  injures 
the  crop  during  warm  weather,  though  it  does  not 
interfere  with  its  growth  in  spring  and  fall  ;  hence 
the  value  of  New  Zealand  spinach,  which  does  not 
suffer  from  the  insect,  and  which  flourishes  in  warm 
weather  only.  A  cold  weather  trouble  is  mildew, 
and,  so  far,  no  cure  has  been  found  for  it.  There  are, 
however,  some  indications  that  the  germs  of  the 
mildew  are  carried  into  the  field  upon  the  seeds,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  seeds  could  be  disinfected  be¬ 
fore  planting. 

There  are  four  distinct  types  of  true  spinach  in  cul¬ 
tivation  in  this  country,  the  Norfolk,  the  Round- 
Leaved,  the  Thick-Leaved,  and  the  Prickly  Seeded. 
The  first  named  goes  to  seed  too  early.  The  Thick- 
Leaved  is  highly  productive,  a  rapid  grower,  of  large 
size,  and  is  very  extensively  grown. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  in  Delaware. — Bulletin  33, 
Delaware  Ex.  Station. — Delaware  being  so  largely 
a  fruit-growing  State,  there  is  reason  for  alarm  in  the 
increase  of  the  most  pernicious  scale  insect  known  to 
orchardists.  During  the  last  year,  the  number  of 
trees  in  Delaware  infested  by  the  San  Jos6  scale  has 
increased  from  about  50  to  1,000  or  more.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes  ;  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  the  insect ;  the  indifference  of  some  fruit 
growers  to  it ;  the  inefficiency  of  some  washes  used  as 
remedies ;  the  impossibility  of  determining  every 
affected  tree  in  an  orchard,  and  the  absence  of  laws 
enforcing  methods  of  eradication.  The  insect  is  to  be 
feared  because  it  attacks  deciduous  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  and  some  shade  trees.  It  is  easily  overlooked, 
and  difficult  to  exterminate  by  ordinary  spraying 
materials.  It  not  only  injures  the  fruit,  but  event¬ 
ually  kills  the  tree.  This  scale  is  protected  by  a  hard 
scale  or  armor  ;  it  is  a  sucking  insect,  stationary  after 
ODce  beginning  to  feed.  Where  badly  attacked,  the 
affected  trees  should  be  cut  and  burned.  A  solution 
of  2)4  pounds  of  whale  oil  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
applied  warm,  is  efficient  in  killing  the  scale,  the 
efficiency  depending  entirely  on  each  insect’s  receiv¬ 
ing  a  covering  of  the  solution.  If  the  insects  are 
found  on  a  few  trees  in  an  orchard,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  the  entire  orchard.  The  scale  cannot 
be  reached  after  the  foliage  appears,  and  the  solution 
given  would  be  injurious  to  foliage  and  tender  wood, 
so  must  only  be  applied  while  the  trees  are  dormant. 
The  first  treatment  can  be  made  just  after  December 
1,  and  a  second  application  must  be  given  just  before 
the  buds  swell.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every 
limb  be  covered  with  the  fine  spray.  Spray  the  trees 
on  all  sides.  Let  the  spray  pass  up  through  the 
branches  and  fall  back  on  them  until  the  liquid  be¬ 
gins  to  drip.  The  opinion  is  strongly  expressed  in 
this  bulletin  that  legislative  action  to  enforce  in¬ 
secticidal  work,  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  in¬ 
fested  stock  from  other  States,  is  urgently  needed. 

Strawberries  in  Georgia. — Bulletin  32,  Georgia 
Ex.  Station. — The  strawberry  grows  well  on  any 
land  adapted  to  kitchen  gardening  or  trucking. 
The  next  best  is  “any  soil  that  will  make  good  corn,” 
except  bottom  land.  In  Georgia,  “  second  bottoms”, 
or  a  level,  well-drained,  deep  loam,  rather  sandy,  is 
preferred.  Too  much  sand,  however,  is  as  objection¬ 
able  as  too  much  clay.  A  southern  exposure  produces 
earlier  berries  ;  a  northern  exposure  prolongs  the 
bearing  season,  and,  if  a  clay  loam,  produces  a  heav¬ 
ier  crop.  The  ground  should  be  well  broken,  har¬ 
rowed  and  pulverized  with  a  drag.  Rolling  compacts 
too  much  in  middle  Georgia,  and  is  not  advised. 
Land  planted  the  previous  year  with  cow  peas  is  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  clover  sod  is  not  advisable,  as  it  is  often 
infested  with  the  Strawberry  White  Grub  and  other 
insects. 

Poor  land  will  not  grow  strawberries  ;  the  plant 
requires  a  complete  fertilizer,  rich  in  both  nitrogen 
and  potash.  Nothing  is  better  than  stable  manure, 
though  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  conveying  weed 
seeds,  and  is,  also,  said  to  contain  the  White  Grub. 
A  good  plan  is  to  distribute  stable  manure  all  over 
the  plot,  and  then  supplement  this  with  a  high-grade 
commercial  fertilizer,  containing  about  four  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  eight  per  cent  of  potash,  this  being  applied 


at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,600  pounds  per  acre.  One- 
half  of  the  amount  should  be  applied  broadcast 
at  the  time  of  the  second  harrowing,  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  remainder  interculturally  during  the 
first  season.  Early  the  second  season,  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  80  to  100  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
divided  into  two  or  three  doses,  would  prove  very 
beneficial.  The  biennial  system  of  rotaton — that  is, 
cultivation  for  one  crop  only — is  advised  for  the 
interior  of  the  State  ;  for  the  coast,  the  annual  system 
— that  is,  no  summer  cultivation,  but  renewed  each 
year — is  found  to  be  the  better. 

Transplanting  should  be  done  in  late  summer  or 
early  fall  on  the  coast ;  in  early  November  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  State,  followed  by  resetting  in  February 
or  March,  where  necessary.  The  best  distance  for 
matted  rows  is  48 x  18  inches,  with  runners  “spotted” 
at  seven  or  eight-inch  intervals  to  form  a  row  18 
inches  wide,  with  a  space  of  20  inches  clear  for  culti¬ 
vation.  Distance  for  hill  or  stool  culture,  from  30x18 
to  36x  24  inches.  No  cultivation  is  necessary  after 
fruiting  in  the  annual  rotation  method,  except  the 
removal  of  large  weeds,  but  in  biennial  rotation, 
cultivation  must  be  continuous  through  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  Mulching  is  advised  previous  to  fruiting,  the 
most  economical  material  being  pine  straw.  This  is 
turned  under  with  the  plants  when  the  plot  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Irrigation  is  not  found  satisfactory  in 
Georgia. 

Numerous  insect  enemies  are  noted,  the  worst  being 
the  White  Grub  and  the  Crown  borer.  The  most 
effective  remedy  is  rotation  ;  never  put  strawberries 
on  the  same  ground  oftener  than  once  in  three  years, 
and  never  run  a  plot  longer  than  one  season.  For 
leaf  blight,  or  rust,  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

The  best  varieties  for  succession  for  home  use  or 
local  market  are  Hoffman,  Lady  Thompson,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Beder  Wood,  Gandy,  Belle,  Greenville,  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Marshall,  Haverland,  Princess,  Parker  Earle 
and  Bubach  No.  5.  The  best  varieties  for  succession 
for  shipping  are  Hoffman,  Lady  Thompson,  Beder 
Wood,  Haverland,  Parker  Earle  and  Bubach  No.  5. 

While  commercial  floriculture  has  been  carried  on 
in  this  country  for  nearly  a  century,  it  is  only  within 
the  past  25  years  that  it  has  assumed  large  propor¬ 
tions.  The  census  of  1891  gives  a  total  of  4,659  flor¬ 
ists’  establishments ;  a  trade  compilation  of  1896 
gives  the  present  number  as  6,943.  This  is  exclusive 
of  seedsmen  and  nurserymen.  The  greenhouses  in 
the  United  States,  in  1891,  covered  a  space  of  891 
acres,  and  the  past  five  years  have  seen  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  this.  At  the  time  of  the  last  census,  there 
were  312  greenhouse  establishments  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  women,  and  1,958  women  were  employed  in 
the  trade.  The  number  of  men  employed  was 
16,847.  During  1891,  the  amount  received  for  cut 
flowers  was  over  $14,000,000,  or  about  $2,000,000  more 
than  was  received  for  plants.  The  largest  total  values 
of  plant  sales  were,  respectively,  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  California  ;  the  largest  total 
values  in  cut  flower  sales  were  in  New  York,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  greatest  number  of 
accessions  to  the  trade,  in  late  years,  have  been  in  the 
class  of  small  retail  growers  in  country  towns  and 
villages.  The  business  is  becoming  rather  over¬ 
crowded  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  large 
cities,  and  the  culture  of  high-class  blooms  for  city 
trade  is  passing  entirely  into  the  hands  of  specialists. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Every  person  who  has  a  hen,  wants  poultry  supplies  of  some 
kind  some  time.  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  28  Vesey 
Street,  New  York,  will  send  a  catalogue  of  supplies  to  any  one 
applying  for  it.  They  have  a  very  full  supply  of  standard  goods. 

Are  you  sawing  wood  by  hand  or  chopping  it  with  an  ax  ?  No 
matter  whether  you  are  or  not,  perhaps  you  want  a  circular  saw, 
large  or  small,  for  some  purpose.  If  so,  just  write  Miuard  Har¬ 
der,  Cobbeskill,  N.  Y.,  and  say  so.  He  will  send  matter  to  interest 
you. 

Tue  Electric  Wheel  Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  are  making  a  metal 
wheel  which  has  the  wide,  broad-faced  tire.  They  are  made  of 
any  height  desired  and  to  tit  any  wagon.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
spokes  cannot  become  loose,  and  that  they  will  last  indefinitely. 
The  above  firm  will  reply  to  any  detailed  inquiries  about  them. 

Tue  Profit  farm  boiler,  made  by  D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia, 
Ill.,  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  self-dumping  caldron.  When 
the  food  is  cooked  or  the  water  hot,  it  can  be  turned  out  into  an¬ 
other  vessel  to  cool,  or  use  without  dipping.  This  is  quite  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Send  to  the  firm  for  particulars  if  interested.  They 
also  make  dairy  and  laundry  stoves  and  hog  scalders. 

We  notice  that  The  Great  American  Tea  Company,  P.O.Box 
289,  New  York,  are  making  a  special  offer  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  in 
their  advertisement  on  last  page,  for  teas  and  coffees.  It  is 
probably  made  at  this  season  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  patronized  them.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  retail  tea  and  coffee  house  in  the  country,  and  when  they 
promise  anything  in  the  way  of  a  bargain,  it  is  quite  sure  to 
be  a  bargain.  We  buy  all  our  teas  of  this  house,  going  somewhat 
out  of  our  way  to  do  so,  simply  because  we  get  better  goods  than 
elsewhere  in  the  city  for  the  same  money. 

The  objections  to  dishorning  have,  for  the  most  part,  passed 
into  history.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  cruel,  it  is  no  w  known 
to  be  a  humane  practice.  It  not  only  protects  the  weak  animal 
from  the  strong  one,  but  also  makes  the  strong  one  less  boisterous 
and  fretful  and,  consequently,  increases  its  capacity  for  making 
a  profit  for  its  owner.  In  the  case  of  bulls,  it  is  a  protection,  also, 
to  the  human  beings  around  them.  Of  course,  dishorning  can 
be  made  cruel,  by  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  does 
it,  or  want  of  proper  tools.  For  detailed  instructions  as  to  how 
to  do  it,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  tools  with  which  to  do  it,  write 
A.  E.  Brosius,  Cochran >1  lie,  Pa. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

PE  LI  II  APS  “  favor  is  deceitful  and 
beauty  vain,”  but  that  is  no  rea' 
son  why  we  should  permit  “envy,  hatred 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  ” 
to  write  their  characters  upon  our  mid¬ 
dle-aged  faces.  Why  not  prepare  for 
an  attractive  maturity  while  yet  in  the 
freshness  and  bloom  of  early  youth  ? 
When  we  are  young,  our  appearance 
may  govern  our  thoughts ;  later,  our 
thoughts  govern  appearance.  Just  re¬ 
member  that  when  knitted  brow  and 
nagging  word  come  too  easily. 


A  pjietty  pattern  for  a  child’s  nain¬ 
sook  apron  is  a  straight  slip,  without 
separate  yoke  or  bodice.  It  is  cut  squai'e 
at  the  top,  front  and  back  gathered 
straight  across.  Across  the  top  of  the 
gathers,  extending  to  straps  over  the 
shoulders,  are  bands  of  swiss  insertion, 
with  spaces  wide  enough  for  one-inch 
ribbon  to  slip  through.  The  shoulder 
straps  button  at  the  top,  and  the  ribbon 
drawn  through  the  insertion  band  ties 
in  a  bow  at  each  shoulder.  There  is  a 
broad  frill  of  embroidery  in  each  arm¬ 
hole.  Such  an  apron  looks  very  smart 
over  a  plain  frock. 

* 

The  children’s  table  manners  are  only 
a  mortification  when  they  are  allowed  to 
cultivate  “company”  manners.  The  very 
best  manners  in  the  world  are  none  too 
good  for  the  home  circle.  When  we  see 
the  mother  move  coffee-pot  and  milk- 
jug  to  an  inaccessible  corner  because 
“  Baby  will  drag  things  off  the  table,” 
we  can’t  help  thinking  that  the  right 
tiling  would  be  to  remove  the  baby  in¬ 
stead  of  the  table  service.  Apart  from 
the  annoyance  caused  by  this  insubordi¬ 
nation,  it  is  a  constant  danger  ;  one  can’t 
keep  everything  out  of  the  way.  An¬ 
other  mistake  is  allowing  a  child  any¬ 
thing  on  the  table.  We  can’t  always 
cut  down  the  regimen  to  milk  for  babes, 
and  much  trouble  is  saved  by  letting 
them  understand  that  some  adult  viands 
are  not  for  the  youthful  palate.  The 
proper  use  of  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  and 
all  the  minor  niceties  of  eating,  one 
would  expect  to  be  acquired  without 
trouble ;  but  the  habits  one  sees  every 
day  in  a  city  restaurant  cause  doubt  on 
this  point.  The  sight  of  a  pretty  girl 
holding  an  entire  slice  of  bread  on  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  while  she  butters  it 
with  the  motions  of  a  mason  finishing  a 
course  of  bricks,  makes  one  wonder 
what  the  untrammeled  manners  of  her 
home  circle  might  be,  especially  when 
she  is  seen  to  dispose  of  her  bread-and- 
butter  afterwards  by  devouring  the  un¬ 
broken  slice  in  large,  circular  bites. 


WINTER  GOWNS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

THIS  winter  sees  one  desirable 
change  in  our  skirts  ;  the  volum¬ 
inous  width  is  gradually  disappearing. 
Six  and  eight-yard  skirts  are  modestly 
subsiding,  and  4%  to  5  yards  are  now 
ample.  The  terrible  hair  cloths  and 
similar  materials  of  torture  are  now 
gone,  and  excessive  stiffness  is  no  longer 
seen.  For  a  really  good  dress,  the  best 
lining  is  black  moreen,  of  a  quality  cost¬ 
ing,  in  New  York,  from  24  to  30  cents  a 
yard.  It  takes  seven  yards  to  line  a 
skirt.  With  this,  no  stiffening  is  used 
at  the  bottom,  it  being  merely  finished 
off  with  the  velveteen  binding.  We  are 
told  that  a  mohair  or  silk  braid  one  inch 
wide  is  going  to  supplant  the  velveteen, 
but  the  latter  is  still  in  general  use. 
These  skirts  have  seven  gores,  one  in 
front,  two  on  either  side,  and  two  in  the 
back.  The  top  of  the  back  breadths  is 
either  pleated  or  gathered.  A  little 
trimming  is  often  used  on  the  skirt, 
either  plain  bands,  small  ruffles,  or 


braiding.  When  the  latter  is  used,  it  is 
often  continued  up  the  seams,  with  a 
very  becoming  effect  on  a  stout  figure. 
There  is,  also,  a  tendency  toward  double 
skirts,  the  two  being  of  equal  length, 
the  upper  one  plain,  the  under  trimmed 
with  ruffles.  This  seems  a  move  towards 
the  threatened  draped  skirt. 

Waists  are  still  very  much  trimmed, 
as  an  offset,  perhaps,  for  the  smaller 
sleeves.  For  the  small  sleeve  has  passed 
out  of  the  realm  of  conjecture,  and  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  As  a  rule, 
the  sleeves  are  tight  all  the  way  up, 
with  a  little  trimming  at  the  top.  Some¬ 
times  this  takes  the  form  of  a  cape  or 
ruffled  cap,  sometimes  a  puff.  A  very 
pretty  style  is  a  straight  sleeve  slashed 
at  the  top  on  either  side,  with  puffs  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  slashings  ;  butter¬ 
fly-wing  drapings  are  also  pretty.  The 
sleeve  is  very  long,  often  extending 
nearly  to  the  knuckles  ;  as  a  rule,  this 
style  is  flaring,  cut  into  a  point  at  the 
back  and  front  with  a  frilling  of  chiffon 
or  mousseline  de  soie  inside.  Frills  of 
rich  lace  once  more  form  a  fashionable 
finish  for  sleeves.  The  collar  is  usually 
much  trimmed.  In  a  favorite  style,  the 
high  stock  has  four  tabs  or  battlements 
extending  out,  two  on  either  side,  and 
a  bow  in  the  back  ;  a  full  ruche  is  then 
put  inside,  extending  around  the  back 
and  sides,  but  not  the  front.  Sometimes 
the  flaring  battlements  extend  all  ’round 
both  back  and  sides,  but  such  trimming 
is  usually  cut  away  from  the  front. 

A  favorite  style  of  waist  trimming  is 
the  bolero  jacket,  either  in  the  same 
or  a  contrasting  material.  Braid  is,  of 
course,  the  prevailing  trimming,  and 
where  the  bolero  is  of  the  same  material, 
this  makes  a  nice  finish.  The  ripple 
basque  is  still  worn,  also  long  Louis  XV. 
coats  ;  but  the  favorite  style  extends 
barely  below  the  waist  line,  and  is  often 
finished  in  front  with  a  broad  girdle. 

Green  really  seems  the  prevailing 
color,  and  is  seen  in  dress  goods,  hats 
and  jackets  of  every  shade,  the  mixture 
of  green  and  blue  being  much  favored 
in  millinery.  Bright  red,  however,  has 
become  a  fashionable  color  for  cloth 
walking  gowns,  but  this  is  only  permis¬ 
sible  in  the  woman  with  an  extensive 
wardrobe.  One  of  the  smartest  of  the 
winter  brides  decided  on  red  as  her  wed¬ 
ding  color,  the  bridesmaids  all  wearing 
red  silk  and  velvet  gowns,  and  large, 
black  picture  hats.  The  floral  decora¬ 
tions  were  red  carnations. 


CONTENTMENT  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

WE  frequently  hear  parents  in  the 
country  regretting  that  their 
boys  go  so  often  to  town  to  spend  the 
afternoon  or,  especially,  the  evening, 
forming  unfit  acquaintances,  perhaps 
learning  to  use  tobacco,  drink,  and 
gamble  ;  or  that  their  daughters  go  to 
dances  and  kindred  places  where  the 
company  they  find  is  not  such  as  is 
desired.  Scolding  and  nagging  at  them 
about  such  things  do  no  good,  but  some¬ 
times  harm,  as  they  cause  unpleasant 
feelings,  calculated  to  make  the  young 
dissatisfied  with  home,  and  increase 
their  desire  to  get  away.  Youth  loves 
companionship  and  entertainment,  and 
must  have  it.  If  it  is  not  provided  at 
home,  they  seek  it  elsewhere  as  natur¬ 
ally  as  water  seeks  a  level.  The  remedy, 
then,  to  keep  our  youth  at  home  and 
contented,  is  to  provide  something  bet¬ 
ter.  They  keep  improper  company  or 
frequent  questionable  places  only  as  a 
last  resort  to  satisfy  the  natural  longing 
for  society  and  entertainment.  But  sub¬ 
stitute  something  better  and  these  other 
places  or  companions  will  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  A  bright  light  with  pleasant 
evenings  at  home  ;  suitable  reading  and, 
occasionally,  a  little  invited  company, 


will  do  more  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls 
contented  with  country  life,  and  willing 
to  stay  at  home,  than  all  the  sermons  on 
duty  ever  preached. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  fighting 
this  discontent  than  by  organizing  a 
club  or  social  circle  where  all  may  meet 
once  a  week,  and  where,  tactfully 
guided  by  maturer  minds,  they  may 
gradually  be  led  to  the  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  interesting  and  important 
themes.  It  will  offer  companionship 
and  entertainment,  at  the  same  time 
contributing  to  the  natural,  though 
sometimes,  unrecognized  desire  for 
mental  growth  and  improvement.  It 
will  give  them  something  to  think  about 
and  plan  for  all  the  week,  and  an  occu¬ 
pied  mind  is  a  contented  mind. 

In  conducting  such  clubs,  the  social 
element  must  not  be  omitted,  but  a  regu¬ 
lar  time  given  to  music,  conversation 
and  pleasant  games.  The  entire  meet¬ 
ing  should  be  conducted  in  an  informal 
manner,  more  like  a  social  than  a  stiff 
“  meeting,”  so  that  all  will  feel  free  to 
take  part  in  the  talk  on  whatever  theme 
has  been  previously  selected.  No  officers 
are  necessary,  excepting  a  leader  to  open 
the  subject  and  see  that  timid  ones  are 
called  out  and  given  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves,  who  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  a  week  or  two  in  advance,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  subject  is  de¬ 
cided  upon.  Care  must  be  taken  to  se¬ 
lect  subjects  of  general  importance  in 
which  one  is  actually  interested  ;  also 
simple  enough  to  be  intelligently  han¬ 
dled.  When  once  weighty  subjects  that 
puzzle  the  minds  of  our  most  learned 
professors,  doctors,  statesmen  or  divines 
are  chosen,  just  so  soon  will  the  inter¬ 
est  begin  to  wane,  and  if  they  be  con¬ 
tinued,  the  life  of  the  society  is  doomed. 
Better  select  such  subjects  as  township, 
county,  State  and  national  officers  and 
their  duties  ;  school  and  road  laws  ; 
what  constitutes  a  happy  home  ;  one’s 
idea  of  a  successful  man  or  woman  ; 
advantages  of  country  life ;  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  other  life  ;  bright  side  of  farm¬ 
ing  ;  the  other  side  of  business  life.  One 
of  the  best  themes  to  be  discussed  is, 
why  one  wants  to  leave  the  farm,  for, 
oftentimes,  we  are  dissatisfied  because 
we  see  only  the  bright  side  of  some  other 
calling,  and  know  nothing  of  its  hard¬ 


ships  and  disadvantages.  Contrasting 
these  with  only  the  hard  side  of  farm 
life,  we  conclude  that  it  is  more  disagree¬ 
able  ;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten,  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  that,  as  a  rule,  country 
life  is  the  most  satisfactory  if  all  our 
opportunities  are  cultivated. 

MBS.  C.  S.  EVEKTS. 


RURAL  RECIPES. 


STEWED  ox-tails  form  a  very  appetiz¬ 
ing  and  nutritious  dish.  Have  two 
tails  cut  into  pieces  two  inches  long,  and 
wipe  with  a  damp  cloth.  Put  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  into  a  hot  spider. 
Peel  and  chop  one  onion,  one  carrot, 
half  a  small  turnip.  When  the  butter 
is  melted  and  at  the  boiling  point,  stir 
in  the  vegetables.  When  they  begin  to 
brown,  put  the  pieces  of  ox-tail  into 
the  spider ;  turn  them  repeatedly  until 
slightly  brown,  then  remove  them  and 
the  vegetables  to  a  stew  pan.  Add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  to  the  butter, 
then  mix  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Pour  this  gravy  over  the  meat,  season¬ 
ing  with  pepper,  salt  and  a  bay  leaf. 
Keep  the  stew  bubbling  slowly  (never 
boiling  hard),  for  two  hours.  It  may 
require  the  addition  of  a  little  more  hot 
water,  if  it  evaporate.  Beef  stew,  made 
in  this  way,  is  also  excellent.  Hurried 
cooking  always  means  a  tasteless  stew, 
whereas  the  cheaper  portions  of  meat, 
flavored  with  nicety  and  cooked  long  and 
slowly,  are  both  palatable  and  nutri¬ 
tious. 

A  good  dessert  for  this  plenteous 
apple  year  is  brown  Betty.  Butter  an 
earthen  pudding  dish  ;  put  in  the  bottom 
a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  sprinkled  with 
sugar,  a  pinch  of  ground  cinnamon,  and 
dotted  with  small  pieces  of  butter.  Put 
over  this  a  one-inch  layer  of  apples, 
peeled  and  sliced  ;  season  the  apple,  like 
the  crumbs,  with  the  sugar,  spice  and 
butter.  Continue  this  until  the  dish  is 
full,  the  top  layer  being  of  crumbs,  with 
the  sugar,  spice  and  butter  on  top.  Pour 
over  it  just  enough  water  to  moisten  the 
mass.  We  have  used  milk  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  prefer  the  flavor  when  water 
only  is  used.  Put  in  a  steady  oven,  and 
bake  for  one  hour,  at  fix-st  with  a  cover 
over  the  dish,  this  being  removed  in  time 
thoroughly  to  brown  the  top. 
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A  Woman’s 

Best  Christmas  Present 

Something  every  girl  and  woman  will 
appreciate:  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  The  re¬ 
membrance  comes  back  twelve 
times  during  a  year. 


“  It  should  be  taken  wherever  there  is  a 
wife  to  make  happy,  a  mother  to  honor,  a 
sister  to  please  or  a  daughter  to  educate.” 

Madison  ( Wis .)  Mail. 


One  Dollar  for  One  Year 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  GARDEN 

WINTER  PROTECTION  OF  SHRUBS. 

MANY  of  our  choice  evergreen  shrubs> 
such  as  variegated  box  and  euony- 
mus,  yew,  and  some  of  the  choice  reti- 
nosporas,  suffer  much  in  appearance 
when  unprotected,  the  foliage  being 
badly  “burned,”  and  thus  disfigured. 
In  many  cases,  they  are  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected  when  merely  sheltered  from  the 
sweep  of  the  wind.  The  ground  should 
first  be  heavily  mulched  ;  this  must  al¬ 
ways  be  done.  Then  slip  over  the  shrub 
a  headless  and  bottomless  barrel,  driv¬ 
ing  a  stake  on  either  side  to  hold  it  in 
the  place.  If  more  convenient,  boxes 
from  which  top  and  bottom  have  been 
removed,  may  be  placed,  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  until  the  desired  height  is 
reached,  then  braced  with  stakes.  In 
the  case  of  a  more  tender  subject,  dry 
leaves  may  be  placed  inside  the  lower 
box  or  boxes,  making  a  deeper  mulch, 
and  the  bottom  left  in  the  uppermost 
box,  which,  when  turned  over,  com¬ 
pletely  incloses  the  plant.  Young  trees, 
whose  hardiness  is  suspected,  can  often 
be  well  protected  by  slipping  over  two 
barrels,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  these 
being  held  firmly  in  place  by  stakes. 

Where  a  shrubbery  bed  is  exposed,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  put  up  a  wind¬ 
break  at  the  north  and  west  sides.  Along 
the  coast,  where  tall  reeds  are  plentiful, 
these  are  often  built  into  a  sort  of  fence, 
held  in  place  by  stakes  and  braces.  Ever¬ 
green  branches,  where  readily  obtained, 
built  up  into  a  fence,  are  excellent,  and 
not  nearly  as  unsightly  as  boards.  The 
tops  of  pampas  grass  and  similar  mate¬ 
rial  may  also  be  used.  The  idea  is,  not 
to  protect  the  shrubs  from  the  tempera¬ 
ture  itself,  other  than  by  mulching,  but 
to  preserve  them  from  the  cutting  sweep 
of  the  wind.  Many  shrubs  which  are 
really  thoroughly  hardy  suffer  in  appear¬ 
ance  every  winter,  merely  because  this 
protection  is  not  afforded.  e.  t.  r. 


PRUNING  ROSES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

ROSE  culture  outdoors  presents,  in 
California,  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ences  from  methods  employed  in  eastern 
climates.  Philip  G.  Schluch,  of  Fresno, 
writing  to  the  Interior,  says  that  the 
strong  growth  made  by  roses  there  ren¬ 
ders  strong  pruning  a  necessity.  As  soon 
as  the  first  flowers  are  fully  open,  they 
should  be  cut  off,  never  allowed  to  fade. 
This  advice  is  as  necessary  in  our  cli¬ 
mate  as  on  the  Pacific  coast.  All  growth 
coming  forth  from  underneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  coming  from  below  the  bud  on 
budded  roses,  must  be  kept  down.  The 
latter  are  easily  pinched  off  while  they 
are  young,  but  with  others  the  soil  must 
be  taken  away  and  the  sprouts  taken 
off  clean  from  the  trunk.  With  roses  on 
their  own  roots,  all  growth  beneath  the 
old  branches  is  also  to  be  kept  down, 
except  such  growth  as  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  growth  afterward.  Every 
six  weeks,  at  least,  during  the  summer, 
all  branches  which  have  done  flowering 
should  be  cut  back  to  the  next  well-de¬ 
veloped  bud  or  new  sprouts.  All  growth 
which  will  never  produce  flowers,  and 
which  is  easily  recognized  by  its  pointed 
top,  or  top  without  sign  of  further 
growth,  should  be  cut  off,  if  possible, 
without  injuring  the  main  trunk  or  mar¬ 
ring  the  general  outline  of  the  bush. 

This  advice  is  exclusively  for  bush 
and  not  for  running  roses.  It  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  standards,  whether  budded  or  on 
their  own  root.  All  running  roses  should 
be  freed  from  all  faded  flowers  before 
their  second  growth  is  too  far  advanced, 
in  order  to  get  a  good  second  display  of 
flowers.  At  the  same  time,  all  outward 
growth  and  all  branches  not  growing  in 
the  desired  direction,  should  be  brought 
in  proper  position  and  tied.  If  they  are  not 
required  to  fill  any  space,  they  must  be 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


cut  back  to  not  more  than  three  or  four 
buds.  Such  running  roses  as  Banksia, 
Cherokee,  Greville,  Prairie  Queen  and 
all  similar  ones  should  be  freed  from 
their  faded  flowers  and  kept  free  from 
suckers  and  all  extraneous  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. _ 

THE  SWEET  DAPHNE. 

ONE  of  the  prettiest  greenhouse 
shrubs  is  the  Chinese  fragrant 
daphne  (Daphne  odora).  It  has  stout, 
rather  leathery,  laurel-like  leaves,  and 
produces  a  bunch  of  exquisitely  fragrant 
flowers,  flesh  white  shading  to  pink  on 
the  outside,  at  the  tip  of  each  branch. 
It  is  often  seen  in  greenhouses,  but  very 
rarely  as  a  house  plant,  though  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  easily  managed.  Even  a  tiny 
plant  with  but  one  bunch  of  leaves  will 
produce  a  head  of  flowers  in  that  bunch. 

In  October,  the  daphne  may  be  placed 
in  a  good  light  position  in  the  house, 
where  it  will  speedily  begin  to  show 
buds.  The  flowering  season  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  extend  over  about  six  weeks.  If, 
for  any  reason,  the  owner  wish  to  re¬ 
tard  the  bloom,  the  plant  may  be  placed 
in  the  cellar  for  a  time,  and  there  kept 
a  little  on  the  dry  side.  When  the 
blooming  period  is  past,  probably  about 
February,  the  plant  may  be  rested  by 
placing  in  the  cellar  until  the  end  of 
April.  It  is  then  taken  outside,  at  first 
in  some  sheltered  place,  as  a  porch,  and 
later  put  in  the  open  garden.  It  will  be 
ready  to  bring  in  again,  invigorated  by 
summer  growth,  before  sharp  frost  sets 
in.  It  is  a  long-lived  plant,  growing 
slowly  bnt  steadily,  and,  in  the  course 
of  time,  makes  a  fine  specimen  for  a  tub 
or  large  pot.  It  is  free  from  disease,  and 
subject  to  few  insect  enemies.  Apart 
from  the  delightfully  fragrant  flowers, 
the  broad  evergreen  leaves  are  hand¬ 
some,  and  the  plant  deserves  to  be  better 
known  in  the  house  garden.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  a  novelty,  having  been  in 
cultivation  for  half  a  century,  k.  t.  r. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

Succulent  plants,  such  as  cacti,  house- 
leeks,  aloes  and  agaves,  will  now  be 
resting,  and  they  should  receive  very 
little  water.  Poor  drainage  or  water 
standing  at  the  root  is  disastrous,  and 
should  be  avoided. 

Old  stock  fuchsia  plants,  which  have 
been  rested  for  two  months  past,  should 
now  be  encouraged  to  make  a  good 
growth,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off 
slips  or  cuttings.  The  young  plants,  as 
soon  as  rooted,  will  grow  rapidly,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too 
tall  before  the  top  is  pinched  off,  to  en¬ 
courage  a  branching  habit. 

Tub  early  azaleas,  such  as  the  white 
variety  Deutsche  Perle  and  the  rose-red 
Mme.  Vander  Cruyssen  will  be  seen  in 
flower  in  January,  the  former  blooming 
as  early  as  Christmas.  Syringing  the 
foliage  will  keep  red  spider  and  thrips 
at  bay,  these  insects  being  liable  to  at¬ 
tack  azaleas  in  a  dry,  hot  place.  In 
watering,  give  the  earth  a  good  soaking 
when  it  is  dry,  not  a  series  of  frequent 
small  doses. 


“  Pretty 
Pill” 

says 

Pretty 
Poll 

She’s  just  “poll  parroting.” 
There’s  no  prettiness  in  pills, 
except  on  the  theory  of  “pretty 
is  that  pretty  does.”  In  that 
case  she’s  right. 

Ayer’s  Pills 

do  cure  biliousness,  constipation, 
and  all  liver  troubles. 


The  lawn  should  now  be  raked  free 
from  all  leaves,  sticks  and  litter,  and  its 
winter  top-dressing  applied  before  it  is 
snowed  under  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
There  is  no  reason  for  putting  on  a 
violently  ill  smelling  mulch.  A  well- 
rotted  stable  compost  will  have  but 
little  odor,  and  that  little  disappears 
after  a  storm.  In  some  of  our  well-kept 
parks  and  cemeteries,  the  only  fertilizer 
used  on  the  lawn  is  a  commercial  lawn 
dressing  in  place  of  stable  manure. 
This  does  away  with  the  risk  of  trouble¬ 
some  weeds,  which  are  often  introduced 
in  barnyard  manure. 

A  golden- leaved  myrtle  (Myrtus 
communis  aurea)  is  a  new  ornamental 
shrub.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  trailing  plant  commonly  used  in 
cemeteries,  known  by  this  name  ;  the 
latter  is  a  vinca  or  periwinkle,  Vinca 
minor.  A  larger  leaved  variety,  Vinca 
major,  is  much  used  by  florists  in  filling 
baskets  and  veranda  boxes ;  there  is  a 
handsome  variegated  form,  as  well  as 
the  plain  green.  The  true  myrtle  is  not 
common  in  America,  though  one  often 
sees  a  little  plant  of  it  in  a  German’s 
window  garden.  In  many  parts  of  Eur¬ 
ope,  myrtle  is  indispensable  for  a  bridal 
wreath,  and  it  is  customary  to  plant  a 
sprig  from  the  wreath,  which  after¬ 
wards  forms  the  most  cherished  plant  in 
the  window  garden. 

The  tender  hydrangeas  which  have 
been  resting,  may  now  be  started  up 
ready  for  spring  blooming.  When  in 
active  growth,  the  pots  will  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  a  top-dressing.  These  hydran¬ 
geas  need  plenty  of  food  and  water.  If 
they  are  ever  allowed  to  flag  from  ex¬ 
cessive  dryness,  they  receive  a  check 
from  which  they  do  not  readily  recover. 
Every  now  and  then  we  are  asked  how 
we  may  fix  the  color,  either  pink  or 
blue,  of  this  Hydrangea  Otaksa.  The 
truth  is,  we  don’t  know,  and  no  gardener 
knows  authoritatively.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  though  a  certain  course  of 
treatment  settled  the  delicate  blue  so 
much  admired  m  these  plants,  and  then, 
when  everything  is  fixed  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  ungrateful  plants  will  per¬ 
versely  produce  pink  flowers.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  blue  tint  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  preponderance  of  either 
iron  or  alum  in  the  soil,  and,  sometimes, 
the  use  of  iron  filings  in  the  water  used 
appears  to  have  a  marked  effect,  but 
still  this  is  uncertain. 


Throat  Troubles.  To  allay  the  irritation  that 
Induces  coughing,  use  “Bro  ton's  Bronchial 
Troches  "  will  give  effective  relief.  —Adv. 


Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  friends. 

But  look  out  for  the  one 
that  is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


..STEAM.. 

engineering 

( Stationary ,  Marine, 
and  Locomotive .) 
Mcchnnlrnl  Drawing 
Electricity 

Architect u ml  Drawing 
Plumbing  A  Heating 
Civil  Engineering 
Surveying  A  Jlapplng 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  Reference * 
Stating  the  Subject  you 
wish  to  Study,  to 

The  International 

■  iniiilnnnn  tleluwilv 


ll/C Cl/ 1  V  $3,000  yearly,  no  experience  re- 
VVCL1U.I  qutred,  failure  impossible i  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

8. 8.  Ware  Co  Box  5aOS.Boston.MaM 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
:t  your  Ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDEKBURN  &  CO..  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  inventions  wanted. 


Rogers’  Farm  Account  Book  able  Christmas 

present  for  husband,  son  or  father.  Send  60  cents  to¬ 
day  to  North  Andover,  Mass. 


Look  It  Up !  What  ? 

Our  adv.  on  page  828  of  last  week’s  Rural.  Are  you 
interested?  Write  us  to-day.  Our  large  special  edi¬ 
tion  Is  going  like  “  Hot  Oakes." 

J.  U.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Broadalbin,  N.  V. 


Are  You  Keeping 

cows 

FOR  PROFIT 

NOT  AMUSEMENT— add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
in  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  prolit  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  readers  of  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  the 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  atrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  published  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls..  preeminently  the  Leading 
Dairy  .Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
offer  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

AND 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.70. 

There  is  no  Journal  in  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
large  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  ttgures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  journal  com¬ 
paring  with  it  on  the  information  itglves  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  Don't  miss  this  offer.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  is 
il  per  year. 

All  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer  will 
receive  both  to  January  1,  1808.  The  rest 
of  1806  EltEE. 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  KHE U iVL  ATIC  CURE..  The  latest,  surest  and  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  Magazine,  TJLJC  DH.  WHIT  I'.II  ALT  JI15G  RIJtllN  1C  CO.,  South  Rend,  hid. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now , 
at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  large  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sell  a  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  $40  to  $60  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  will 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 
book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $20;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions,  for  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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ABOUT  THOSE  PRIZES. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  take  its  readers 
into  full  confidence  as  to  the  policy  and  management  of  the  paper.  When  the 
paper  is  most  successful,  our  subscribers  rejoice  with  us,  as  we  are  then  able  to 
make  their  favorite  paper  still  more  helpful  to  them.  When  times  are  dull,  as 
they  will  occasionally  be,  we  speak  of  it  with  equal  frankness,  double  our  ener* 
gies,  and  invite  our  friends  to  join  us  in  an  extra  effort  to  revive  flagging  interest. 

During  this  season  up  to  December  1,  we  had  a  dull  subscription  season.  Few 
subscriptions  were  expiring,  hence  few  renewals,  and  our  agents  and  club-raisers 
who  formerly  sent  in  fairly  large  clubs  at  that  season,  did  very  little  this  year. 
The  prizes  went  to  winners  with  hands  down,  and  it  did  look  dull  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  season,  for  sure.  From  week  to  week,  we  repeated  practically  the  same  story, 
and  our  friends  and  readers  were  in  full  confidence  with  us.  The  result  has  been 
most  gratifying.  Since  December  1,  we  have  had  one  of  the  best  subscription 
seasons  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  the  returns  have  been 
steadily  and  daily  increasing.  This,  however,  has  not  been  due  to  big  work  done 
by  any  one  person,  but  to  the  individual  work  done  by  old  friends  and  subscribers, 
who  send  one,  two  or  three  new  names,  rarely  more  than  five,  with  their  own 
renewals. 

As  far  as  the  real  agent’s  work  goes,  it  remains  about  the  same.  The  watch 
this  week  goes  for  a  small  list  of  names,  and  the  largest  club  for  the  nine 
premiums  January  1,  comes  from  a  club  raiser  who  has  no  idea  of  working  for  a 
premium.  He  simply  sends  in  the  renewals  of  his  club  as  usual,  without  a  thought 
of  the  premiums.  He  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  get  one.  Hence,  no 
agent  who  has  an  eye  on  the  prizes  need  hesitate  to  begin  now.  Two  or  three 
days  of  good  work  would  put  any  lively  club  raiser  in  the  lead  for  the  $50  premium. 

Now  you  have  the  situation  frankly  and  plainly  just  as  it  is  !  Do  you  want 
one  of  those  nine  premiums  ?  Isn’t  that  $50  one  worth  making  a  two  weeks’  effort 
for,  when  you  are  sure  of  other  ample  rewards  anyway  ?  Thanks  to  the  individual 
friends  who  are  making  the  season’s  campaign  such  a  success  !  Thanks  in  advance 
to  those  kindly  friends  who  always  remember  us  with  a  Christmas  present  in  the 
way  of  a  new  subscription  for  a  neighbor.  Success  to  the  man  who  starts  out 
determined  to  have  that  $50  !  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

"  THE  MOTHER’S  SIDE.” 

Last  week  we  had  a  few  remarks  about 
a  Cheshire  pig  that  is  offered  as  one  of 
the  premiums  to  be  delivered  on  January 
1  to  one  of  the  successful  agents.  This 
week,  instead  of  giving  a  picture  of  this 
pig,  we  give  one  of  his  mother.  This 


male  animals  that  they  invented  the  old 
saying  that  “  the  male  is  half  the  herd.” 
That  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
female  represents  the  more  important 
half,  but  some  farmers  have  lost  sight 
of  that  and  conclude  that  any  old  scrub 
cow,  mare,  sheep,  or  pig  will  do  to  breed 
from,  so  long  as  they  have  a  “  thorough¬ 
bred”  male  at  the  head  of  the  herd.  The 


now  a  true  American,  and  anyone  who 
looks  at  its  picture — printed  last  week 
— will  see  that  it  carries  many  of  the 
marks  of  its  good  old  mother.  If  a  young 
man  could  be  induced  to  view  such 
things  with  a  cool  head  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  consider  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  his  sweetheart.  The 
chances  are  that  20  and  40  years  hence 
this  fair  young  girl  will  grow  into  much 
the  same  appearance  and  temper  of  the 
older  women,  though  the  treatment  she 
receives  through  life  will  have  much  to 
do  with  it.  In  fact  there  are  three  great 
influences  that  have  to  do  with  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  a  strong  and  successful  animal. 

1.  Pedigree:  What  the  animal  inherits  from 
ancestors. 

2.  Food:  What  the  animal  is  made  of. 

3.  Environment:  Habits  and  care,  outside  in¬ 
fluences  that  surround  the  animal! 

From  this  you  will  see  that  the  father's 
influence  is  a  small  part  of  the  result. 
Who  cares  what  variety  was  the  father 
of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  ?  Let 
it  stay  in  Belgium,  unknown  and  forgot¬ 
ten.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
Sir  Walter’s  mother  was  the  standard 
old  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and  if  we  give  her 
best  son  good  food  and  care  we  shall 
have  a  satisfactory  crop. 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  us  to  say 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1897  will  be  the 
child  of  former  years.  We  don’t  care  to 
discuss  the  paternal  side  of  the  past. 
The  paper  as  it  stands  is  the  mother  of 
future  volumes.  We  shall  use  the  best 
mental  food  we  can  get  hold  of,  and 
wrap  the  whole  thing  up  in  a  spirit  of 
good  nature  and  earnest  effort.  This 
we  think  will  insure  a  successful  new 
volume,  and  if  you  will  go  and  tell  your 
friends  and  neighbors  about  it  you  will 
do  us  a  good  turn.  See  what  the  Kansas 
man  says  : 


A  CHESHIRE  SOW.  THE  MOTHER  OF  A  PREMIUM. 


is  a  likeness  of  a  good  Cheshire  sow. 
There  she  stands,  evidently  proud  of 
the  fact  that  she  has  lived  to  become  the 
mother  of  a  R.  N.-Y.  premium.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  Cheshire  breed  of  swine.  The 
man  who  wants  white-haired  pork  will 
find  the  Cheshires  well  suited  to  his 
taste.  They  are  “  hustlers.”  Put  them 
in  an  orchard,  and  how  they  will  root 
up  the  grubs  and  worms  !  The  snout  of 
a  Cheshire  is  better  than  a  chilled  plow 
for  turning  up  a  tough  sod.  As  for 
worms  in  fruit — why  they  will  catch  the 
dropping  fruit  before  it  reaches  the 
ground,  and  one  crunch  of  the  jaws 
makes  an  end  of  the  worm  for  all  time. 
They  are  so  good-natured  that  they 
actually  laugh  out  loud  instead  of 
squealing  the  way  some  pigs  do.  The 
proportion  of  lean  meat  or  muscle  in  the 
Cheshire  is  very  large — in  fact  this  pre¬ 
mium  is  going  to  broadcast  profit  and 
pork  all  over  the  neighborhood  into 
which  he  goes. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  print  a 
picture  of  this  pig’s  mother.  We  always 
did  believe  that  the  maternal  influence 
in  any  pedigree  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  No  animal,  brute  or  human, 
can  ever  amount  to  anything  unless  it 
has  a  good  and  strong  mother.  Breeders 
of  live  stock  have  been  so  anxious  to  sell 


head  may  be  all  right,  but  if  the  tail  is 
all  wrong  something  is  sure  to  suffer. 

Who  in  the  world  takes  any  interest 
in  the  fathers  of  suehomen  as  Napoleon, 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Grant  or 
Webster  ?  The  mothers  of  such  men  live 
long  in  history,  and  justly  so,  because 
the  people  almost  by  instinct  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  maternal  side  of  the 
pedigree  is  usually  responsible  for  the 
best  work  or  for  the  weaknesses  of  the 
descendant.  About  all  we  know  about 
Washington’s  father  is  the  famous  dia¬ 
logue  about  the  cherry  tree — and  that 
reflects  more  credit  upon  the  son.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  association  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  Washington’s  mother.  To 
take  another  side  of  so-called  human 
greatness  we  may  state  that  John  L. 
Sullivan’s  father  was  a  small  inoffensive 
man  with  not  much  fight  in  him — cer¬ 
tainly  not  enough  to  start  his  big  son  on 
the  road  to  respectability.  Sullivan  in¬ 
herited  his  great  strength  and  undoubted 
courage  from  his  mother’s  side.  So  you 
will  find  it  all  through  life — the  maternal 
influence  is  the  most  important  thing  to 
consider  in  breeding  for  improvement. 
Why,  the  new  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato 
is  a  case  in  point.  This  potato  is  a 
worthy  son  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Its 
mother  emigrated  to  Belgium,  but  it  is 


Stamp  inclosed  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I  hope 
it  may  prove  valuable.  Aside  from  these  gifts 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  easily  head  and  shoulders  above 
every  other  paper  of  its  class.  f.  e.  h. 

Miami  County,  Kan. 

Now  we  wouldn’t  like  to  say  that,  and 
yet  you  can’t  expect  us  to  take  valuable 
space  in  which  to  deny  it !  We  have  said 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  mother.  Now 
let’s  hear  a  word  from  the  father  side. 
Here  is  one  who  lives  in  Indiana  : 

I  have  distributed  many  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
which  you  have  sent  at  my  request,  but  have  sent 
in  but  one  subscription.  I  am  not  a  solicitor.  I 
would  certainly  starve  if  I  could  make  a  living  no 
other  way.  I  am  not  built  that  way.  About  our 
town  is  a  very  successful  and  progressive  farm¬ 
ers’  club,  of  which  I  am  not  a  member,  but  have 
attended  on  invitation  some  of  their  meetings 
At  one  time  the  subject  for  discussion  was  farm 
papers  or  periodicals  for  a  farmer,  and  a  leading 
member  held  up  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  said, 
“  There  is  my  ideal  of  the  farmer’s  paper,”  and  I 
murmured,  “  Them  are  my  sentiments  too,”  so  I 
am  willing  to  help  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  I  know  it  will 
help  my  fellowman,  and  if  you  think  it  may  be 
profitable,  you  may  send  me  about  50  copies, 
which  I  will  have  distributed  at  our  institute,  and 
what  may  be  left  I  will  distribute  at  a  public  sale. 

Of  course,  we  don’t  want  any  friend  to 
starve,  but  we  would  like  to  have  a  few 
good  words  distributed  with  these 
sample  copies.  In  some  places  The  R. 
N.-Y.  seems  to  be  a  perfect  flower,  be¬ 
cause  it  produces  readers  without  help. 
In  other  places,  it  needs  the  pollen  of  a 
good  word  or  kind  indorsement  from 
some  well-known  farmer.  Those  who 
drop  the  word  in  are  fathers — half  the 
herd.  Now  is  the  time  ! 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y.— The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  potato  crop  from  this  section  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  has  gone  to  market.  j.  w.  r. 

Cuyahoga  County,  O.— Tne  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  is  wet  and  soggy  unless  raised  on  high  clay 
ground,  and  if  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  is 
dry  and  mealy  it  is  just  what  we  want;  at  least, 
we  can  give  it  a  trial.  g.  w.  b. 

Caytjga  County,  N.  Y.— The  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  has  done  well  with  us;  if  the  new  potato  is 
better  it  must  be  extra.  I  have  tried  all  that  has 
been  sent  out  and  of  all  I  like  the  flavor  of  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  best;  it  is  not  so  heavy  a 
yielder,  but  is  good  every  time.  j.  f.  d. 

Polk  County,  Iowa. — I  grew  four  acres  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  this  year,  and  have  been 
growing  them  ever  since  I  first  get  them  with  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  years  ago.  But  this  year 
there  is  a  change  in  shape;  as  probably  two- 
thirds  or  more  are  elongated  or  more  like  the 
shape  of  the  Late  Rose.  But  the  crop  was  good, 


and  as  I  sold  early,  I  got  25  cents  per  bushel  for 
them.  Have  still  got  on  hand  200  bushels.  I  have 
been  growing  the  Carman  No.  1  for  the  last  three 
years.  Although  it  is  always  of  high  quality  as 
an  eating  potato,  it  does  not  yield  so  well,  and 
the  potatoes  do  not  grow  as  cl  ose  together  in  the 
hill  as  other  varieties  I  raise.  My  main  crop  of 
potatoes  is  Potentate  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No. 
2.  There  are  lots  of  potatoes  b  eing  held  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices  and  market,  as  they  sold  from  12!4  to  20 
cents  this  fall.  j.  b. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. — We  erected  two  tub  silos 
12x24  out  of  seasoned  pine,  and  have  a  building 
inclosing  them  covered  with  sheathing,  tarred 
felt,  shingled  over  all  with  cedar  shingles.  Is  that 
warm  enough  ?  Can  you  call  to  mind  a  better 
arrangement  for  21  cows,  19  winter  milkers?  We 
have  only  about  21  acres  of  tillable  soil,  remain¬ 
der  70  acres  of  sidehill  pasture  and  timber  lot. 
We  raised  about  400  bushels  of  potatoes  Great 
Divide  and  Carman  No.  3.  We  had  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  varieties,  but  No.  3  is  our  choice  for 
everyday  eating.  They  were  raised  on  heavy  soil, 
too. 

We  also  raised  about  2,000  quarts  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  a  new  industry  in  this  section,  especially 
good  berries  such  as  Jessie,  Timbrel],  and  War- 
field.  The  last  named  yielded  far  better  than  any 
other.  Brandywine  and  Parker  Earle  were  almost 
a  failure  this  year.  We  picked  strawberries  seven 
consecutive  months,  commencing  in  May  and  end¬ 
ing  November  1.  How  is  that?  We  haven’t  dared 
to  look  for  more.  The  Warfield  was  the  best  late 
yielder,  with  Jessie  next.  We  sold  $140  worth 
of  strawberries,  at  an  average  of  over  eight  cents 
per  quart,  from  one-half  acre. 

We  ship  our  milk  to  Buffalo,  and  receive  7,  9 
and  10*4  cents  per  gallon  on  cars  here,  and  have 
made  in  six  consecutive  months  commencing  June 
1,  $462.24  worth  of  milk,  but  only  had  12  cows 
part  of  the  time,  and  summer  prices,  while  now 
we  are  making  over  $100  worth  per  month  from 
18  cows.  We  feed  bran,  oil  meal  and  some  gluten 
for  milk,  with  ensilage.  w.  w.  c. 


It  Is  hard  to 
tell  sometimes 
whether  th« 
shopper  or  the 
saleswoman  feels 
the  effect  of  shop¬ 
ping  the  most. 
Even  the  pleas¬ 
ant  part  of  it  in¬ 
volves  standing,  wait¬ 
ing,  weariness  for  both 
of  them  and  more  or 
less  hurry  and  neglect 
of  regular  meals  and 
regular  habits.  This 
leads  to  dyspepsia  or 
constipation  or  both; 
they  are  two  links  in  the  chain  of  indi¬ 
gestion;  another  link  is  biliousness;  head¬ 
ache  is  another^  then  follows  backache, 
drowsiness,  dizziness,  an  irritable  temper 
and  the  “blues,”  all  links  of  one  chain 


binding  down  your  energies  and  making 
life  a  burden.  The  way  to  throw  off  the 
whole  trouble  at  once  is  to  put  the  bow¬ 
els  and  stomach  into  condition  again. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  do  this 
quicker,  more  comfortably  and  more 
naturally  than  any  other  remedy  in  the 
world.  They  actually  cure  constipation 
so  it  stays  cured;  you  don’t  become  a  slave 
to  their  use;  they  strengthen  the  intes¬ 
tines  to  do  their  own  work,  tone  the 
stomach  and  gently  stimulate  the  liver. 
They  are  mild  but  sure,  like  Nature  it- 
eelf.  Don’t  let  any  druggist  give  you  a 
griping  pill.  Insist  on  having  Dr.  Pierce’* 
Pleasant  Pellets. 


The  People’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser 
gives  more  plain  useful  information  about  the 
human-body  and  all  the  ailments 
to  which  it  is  subject  than  any 
other  single  book  In  the  English 
language.  It  is  really  a  medical 
encyclopedia  in  one  volume,  a 
large  heavy  book  of  1008  pages, 
with  over  300  illustrations.  The 
outlay  of  money,  time  and  effort 
in  producing  this  great  book  waa 
paid  for  by  the  sale  of  the  first 
edition  of  680,000  copies  at  $ 1.50 
each ;  and  the  profit  has  been 
used  in  publishing  the  present 
edition  of  half-a-million  copies  to  be  sent  abso¬ 
lutely  without  price  to  all  who  will  remit  the 
small  charge  of  21  cents  in  one-cent  stamps  to 
pay  the  cost  of  mailing  only.  Address,  with 
stamps,  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
No.  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors— probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers — six  pages  each 
—every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Farm  Poultry. 

There  is  no  poultry  paper  published  any¬ 
where  which  takes  the  place  of  Farm  Poultry. 
It  stands  alone  as  the  best  up-to-date,  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  profitable  poultry  raising. 
Edited  by  men  who  practice  what  they  preach, 
and  teach  facts,  not  theories,  about  how  to 
make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Published 
semi-monthly;  price,  $1  per  year.  We  can 
send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.75. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  AGRICULTURE. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  regeDts  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  realizing  that  farmers  would  not 
send  their  sons  to  take  the  four  years’  course, 
directed  that  a  short,  practical  course  of  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction  be  offered  to  young  farmers 
in  winter  time.  Accordingly,  a  12-weeks’  term 
was  planned,  and  that  winter  we  had  19  young 
men  with  us.  Though  we  had  good  teachers,  our 
facilities  for  instruction  were  quite  limited,  and 
in  many  respects  we  were  traveling  an  unknown 
road,  for  at  that  time  not  a  great  deal  was  really 
known  about  practical  agricultural  education. 
Our  facilities  gradually  increased,  and  five  years 
later  we  divided  the  course  into  the  farmers’ 
course  and  one  for  creamery  and  cheese  factory 
operators,  or  a  factory  dairy  course,  farm  dairy 
instruction  continuing  as  before  to  be  a  feature 
of  the  farmers’  course.  The  dairy  course  proper 
continues,  as  originally  planned,  during  12 
weeks,  but  the  farmers’  course  of  instruction, 
still  known  as  the  short  course,  now  covers  two 
terms  of  14  weeks  each,  beginning  December  1. 
We  have  followed  the  original  plan  of  strength¬ 
ening  and  lengthening  the  course  as  circum¬ 
stances  warranted,  and  even  now  with  the  length¬ 
ened  period  our  instruction  is  much  crowded 
because  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  employed 
and  the  increased  apparatus  and  facilities  avail¬ 
able.  We  now  have  three  buildings  besides  those 
at  the  farm  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture, 
and  the  short  course  will  this  winter  require  16 
instructors  and  helpers. 

To  those  who  may  be  surprised  at  the  large 
number  of  instructors  used,  let  me  say  that  in¬ 
struction  in  practical  agriculture  is  the  most 
expensive  of  all  educational  lines.  Of  course,  as 
many  pupils  can  sit  in  a  room  and  listen  to  a 
lecture  on  agriculture  as  in  any  other  branch, 
but  experience  soon  taught  us  that  the  lecture 
system  could  not  be  followed  to  any  great  extent 
in  giving  agricultural  instruction.  Lectures  for 
a  day  or  two  to  farmers  from  the  institute  plat¬ 
form  or  at  other  farmers’  gatherings,  are  all 
right,  but  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  bring  young 
farmers  together  for  several  months’  instruction, 
and  expect  to  have  them  sit  and  listen  day  after 
day  to  nothing  but  lectures.  What  these  young 
men  want,  and  must  have,  is  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  enables  them  to  use  their  eyes  and 
often  their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds,  for 
farming  is  a  handicraft  to  quite  a  measure. 

Take  the  great  line  of  animal  husbandry,  for 
example.  Four  instructors  are  required  in  this 
one  branch.  Lectures  are  given,  of  course,  upon 
the  origin  of  the  breeds  and  their  characteristics; 
also  upon  the  feeds  they  require,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
eases  and  treatment  thereof.  To  stop  here  or  to 
use  ouly  pictures  and  illustrations  additional, 
would  be  to  fall  far  short  of  the  needs  of  our 
pupils;  they  must  study  the  living  animals.  The 
minute  we  come  to  a  study  of  the  animal,  a 
marked  change  in  requirements  of  instruction  is 
observed.  Experience  shows  that  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  teach  the  points  of  the  animal,  is  for 
the  instructor  to  have  grouped  about  the  object 
not  more  than  a  dozen  or  fifteen  pupils,  and  he 
must  hold  the  attention  of  these  in  a  way  not 
possible  in  lecture  work.  It  will  not  do  for  the 
pupil  to  stand  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Division  of  the  class  into  small  sections 
necessitates  more  teachers.  Then  there  must  be 
many  animals  presented  for  study,  for  much  is 
learned  by  comparison,  and  nothing  but  the 
living  creatures  will  illustrate  the  differences. 
Farm  animals  call  for  daily  feed  and  care;  then, 
too,  after  a  few  years  they  pass  away,  necessi¬ 
tating  other  representatives.  All  this  means  ex¬ 
pense,  heavy  expense,  not  only  for  teachers,  but 
for  objects  of  illustration. 

Take  another  line  of  instruction.  Our  first  year 
short  course  students  devote  a  couple  of  hours 
each  day  to  the  study  of  plant  life.  So  far  as  the 
lectures  are  concerned,  one  person  can  give  in¬ 
struction  to  a  whole  class,  but  as  soon  as  the 
class  passes  to  the  laboratory  and  begins  work 
with  seed  germinators,  microscopes,  etc.,  study¬ 
ing  the  living  plants  themselves,  three  instruc¬ 
tors  are  required.  In  grafting  and  budding,  a 
still  greater  division  of  the  class  is  required,  for 
without  close  supervision,  clumsy  work  is  seen 
and  little  progress  made.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  success  we  have  attained  in  the  lines  just 
named,  let  me  say  that  fair  managers  have  come 
to  appreciate  our  instruction  in  stock  judging, 
and  during  the  fall  of  1896,  we  were  called  on  to 
furnish  live  stock  judges  from  among  our  students 
for  36  Wisconsin  fairs,  while  some  acted  as  judges 
in  other  States.  The  work  in  root  grafting  is  so 
well  done  that  we  are  able  to  sell  the  students’ 
work  with  root  grafts  to  nurserymen,  who  have 
found  by  experience  thet  they  can  get  good  nur¬ 
sery  stock  from  material  turned  out  at  the  horti¬ 
cultural  department. 

I  have  gone  over  only  two  lines  of  instruction, 
but  they  are  illustrative  of  what  occurs  every¬ 
where  in  this  work.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
educators  in  other  lines  to  see  n  ud  appreciate 
these  facts,  and  legislators  are  si  >w  likewise  in 
learning  that  the  necessities  of  an  agricultural 
college  are  many  and  the  expenses  really  very 
heavy.  If  one  wishes  to  choose  the  line  of  edu¬ 
cation  least  expensive,  let  him  take  the  languages 
or  mathematics,  for  here  a  few  books,  a  com¬ 
fortable  room,  a  blackboard  and  a  few  maps, 
with  a  good  teacher,  are  about  all  that  are  re¬ 
quired.  To  teach  agriculture  the  wrong  way 
needs  only  about  the  same  equipment.  To  teach 
it  rightly  means  a  farm  with  fields  and  numerous 
tools,  means  barns  filled  with  representatives  of 
the  best  breeds  of  live  stock,  means  greenhouses 
filled  with  growing  plants,  means  laboratories 
with  varied  and  expensive  equipment,  and  above 
all  teachers  that  combine  not  only  knowledge 


concerning  agricultural  matters,  but  wisdom  in 
relation  to  these  great  subjects,  and,  moreover, 
a  goodly  number  of  them  in  proportion  to  pupils 
taught.  To-day,  agricultural  education  is  strug¬ 
gling  for  recognition,  and  losing  more  than  can 
be  measured,  because  not  only  legislators  and 
the  heads  of  institutions,  but  even  instructors 
themselves  fail  to  appreciate  the  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  extended  and  proper  instruction.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  not  yet  come  to  understand  that  prop¬ 
erly  to  teach  a  young  farmer  concerning  his  busi¬ 
ness,  we  must  have  a  combination  of  teachers 
and  material  the  most  expensive  of  any  line  of 
educational  effort.  w.  a.  henry. 

Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis. 


INDIANA  HOR  T/CUL  TUR/S  TS 


State  full  cream,  common  to  fair .  7  ®  8% 

8mall,  colored,  fancy . 10M@— 

Small,  white,  fancy . 10  @10% 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9  @994 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @  8% 

Light  skims,  small,  colored,  choice .  8  @  8% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7 94@  8 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  5%@  7 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3%@  494 

Full  skims . 2%®  3 

EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  24  @  — 

State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  21  @  22 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  22  ®  23 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  20  @  21 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  21  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  20  ®  20% 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  17  ®  11% 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  16  ®  17 

Western  limed,  choice  .  16  @  16 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  70  @4  20 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 3  50  @3  70 


FRUITS— GREEN 


The  36th  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Indianapolis,  December  1,  2  and  3.  With 
an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $1,000, 
they  show  up  a  good,  healthy  financial  condition, 
having  several  hundred  dollars  of  surplus  funds 
in  their  treasury,  after  paying  current  expenses 
and  publishing  a  handsome  annual  report.  About 
$200  are  spent  each  year  to  import  speakers,  or, 
rather,  practical  and  successful  horticulturists 
and  experimenters,  who  are  strictly  up  to  date  in 
their  several  specialties.  This  year,  there  were 
present  from  abroad,  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  Van  Deman,  of  Virginia,  and 
Prof.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Good  talent  from  abroad  always  enlarges  the 
attendance  at  such  meetings,  and  the  many  prac¬ 
tical  hints  dropped  by  home  workers  by  this 
means,  have  a  broader  field  in  which  to  take  root 
and  spread. 

I  gleaned  many  important  facts  from  the  papers 
read  at  this  meeting,  and  the  discussions  that 
followed.  Among  other  things,  I  learned  that 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to 
frxxit  growing,  and  this  industry  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly.  In  the  counties  bordering  along 
the  Ohio  River,  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly 
and  specially  adapted  to  apple  culture,  and  large 
areas  are  being  planted  to  this  fruit.  Upon  the 
tops  of  the  river  knolls,  peaches  are  profitable, 
and  very  large  orchards  are  being  cultivated. 
Upon  the  flat,  thin  lands,  small  fruits  are  being 
cultivated,  and  have  proved  to  be  much  more 
profitable  than  grain  crops.  Much  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  to  fertilizing  orchards  and  the 
thinning  of  fruits,  than  has  heretofore  been  the 
custom.  I  learned  that  the  most  successful  or- 
chardists  used  from  600  to  1,000  pounds  of  fertil¬ 
izer  annually  on  their  orchard  lands,  whether  it 
was  a  fruit  year  or  not.  Some  small  fruit  growers 
use  two  tons  of  fertilizer  on  strawberries.  In 
using  this  amount,  several  applications  of  the 
fertilizer  are  made  during  the  season.  Indiana 
hoi'ticulturists  have  learned  that  it  pays  only  to 
produce  the  very  best,  and  no  labor  or  means  are 
spared  to  give  fruits  the  very  best  cultivation  and 
fertilization  possible. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  advantages  of  co¬ 
operation  were  being  appreciated  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  at  this  meeting  of  a  fruit  growers’  union. 
This  union  is  to  take  in  the  whole  State,  and  the 
aim  is  to  obtain  the  very  best  market  for  all 
kinds  of  fruits  in  their  season,  and  secure  the 
most  reasonable  rates  of  transportation  possible. 
This  union  was  formed  as  a  State  branch  of  the 
Amei’ican  Fruit  Growers’  Union,  which  has  for 
its  officers  and  managers  leading  fruit  growers 
from  different  parts  of  the  whole  country.  As 
matters  were  managed  in  the  past,  the  grower 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  where  his  best 
market  was  for  his  products,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  commission 
man.  Those  who  go  into  this  union  will  be  regu¬ 
larly  advised  when  they  can  find  the  best  sale  for 
their  surplus,  and  shipments  can  then  be  made 
direct  to  such  points,  saving  considerably  in 
freights  as  well  as  securing  the  best  price.  If 
growers  continue  to  manage  this  union  as  they 
have  started  out,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  drift  into 
the  hands  of  schemers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  a  benefit  to  all  who  give  it  their  support 
and  encouragement.  Everybody  else  is  combin¬ 
ing  for  mutual  interests,  and  why  not  the  fruit 
grower  ?  I  learned  from  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  American  Union  that  they  had  just  succeeded 
in  getting  the  rate  on  apples  from  Chicago  or 
New  York  to  Kansas  City  lowered  from  27  to  20 
cents,  in  order  to  enable  New  York  growers  to 
reach  cold  storage  houses  and  await  future  ad¬ 
vances.  Wherever  there  is  concert  of  action 
among  fruit  growers  and  shippers,  they  can  get 
anything  reasonable  they  ask  for  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  country.  w.  w.  s. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  December  12,  1896. 

BUTTER— NEW. 


Dreamery,  Western,  extras  . 21%®— 

Western,  firsts . 22  @23% 

Western,  seoonds . 19  @21 

Western,  thirds . 15  @17 

State,  fancy . 23  @23% 

Common  to  prime . 15  @22 

State  dairy,  half -firkin  tubs,  fancy . 20  @— 

Firsts . 16  @18 

Seoonds . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 18%@19% 

Welsh  tabs,  firsts . 13  @17 

Welsh  tabs,  seconds . 13  @— 

Tabs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  imitation  oreamery,  firsts . 14  @16 

Beconds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seoonds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  8  @8% 

Factory,  fancy . 11%@12 

Factory,  firsts .  9  @11 

Factory,  seconds .  8%@  9 

Factory,  thirds .  7  @  8 

Rolls,  fresh . 10  @15 

Old  batter .  5  @8 

CHEESE— NEW. 

8tate  fall  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 10%@10% 

White,  fancy . 10%@10% 

Choice .  994@10 

Good  to  prime .  9  @  9% 


Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  C0@1  25 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  25@  — 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  62 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl .  75®  1  26 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  2b 

Lady  App.es,  per  keg . 1  60@2  CO 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  50@  70 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  50@6  60 

Fancy,  per  bbl . .- . 5  00@5  60 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  26@1  60 

Grapes,  West'n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  8@  11 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Concoid,  per  small  basket.  7%@  9 

Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1%@  194 

Wine  grapes,  white,  In  bulk,  per  lb .  — @  — 

Wine  grapes,  red,  In  bulk,  per  lb .  1%@  2 

Pears,  Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 3  0o@4  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  CO 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  75 

Vicar,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Swan’s  Orange,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Oranges,  Florida,  per  box . 2  50@4  00 


GAME. 


Qnall.  choice,  large,  per  doz . 1  50@1  75 

Small,  per  doz .  50@1  00 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair.  .  90@1  00 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  75@  80 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair .  60@  60 

Grouse.  Western,  prime,  per  pair . 1  25@1  40 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  ...  25@  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  18®  22 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 3  00@3  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 2  G0@2  25 

Mallards,  per  pair .  40@  85 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  17@  18 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10@  12 

GRASS  8EKD. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  6  50®  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85@  3  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1  new  Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 75  @— 

No.  2 . 70  @- 

No.  3 . 60  @65 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 62%@65 

Clover . 50  @60 

Salt . 45  @60 

Straw,  No.  1,  long  rye . 90  @95 

No.  2 . 80  @85 

Short  rye . 60  @70 

Tangled  rye  . 60  @60 

Oat . 35  @40 

Wheat . —  @— 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb.... 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks . 

Grassers . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  . 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs  ,  per  lb . 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

8helled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb .  . 

Spanish,  shelled,  new.  No.  1,  per  lb  .. 


Southern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs _ 

Hlckorynuts,  new,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  .1  75 


8  @ 

8% 

7  @ 

7% 

5%@ 

0% 

4  ® 

5 

5  @ 

6 

4  @ 

5 

7  a 

9 

6  @ 

— 

5%@ 

6 

5  @ 

5% 

394 @ 

494 

394® 

4 

2%@ 

3 

394@ 

4% 

3  @ 

— 

5 

694 

8  @ 

10 

—  @ 

— 

—  @ 

— 

@2  25 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Maine,  per  sack . 1  00@1  10 

State,  per  180  lbs .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  per  sack .  .  90@1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  90@1  12 

Sweets.  Va.,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  26@1  50 

Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  1% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  65 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Southern,  per  pair . 100  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  10%@  11 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Young.  Inferior,  per  lb  .  7  @  10 

Dry  packed,  fancy,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Dry  packed.  Western  fancy,  per  lb..  12  @  13 
Spring  entekens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. ..  12  @  13 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  9  @  11 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  8  @  8% 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  8  @  8% 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  7%@  8 

Scalded,  choice,  ner  lb .  7  @  7% 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  —  ©  — 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  ouly  about  1  mile*  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Fays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address.  M1NAUB  HARDER.  CoblesklU,  N  Y, 


8prlng  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks.  Western,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Geese.  Maryland,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Spring  geese,  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  60  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @  — 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00@3  00 

Red,  per  100  . 2  50@3  60 

Red,  per  bbl .  b5@  65 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  40@  60 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  30 

8mall,  per  doz .  8®  15 

Local,  per  doz  fiat  bunches  .  50®  75 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate .  50@1  25 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  %-bbl  box .  60®1  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  20®  35 

Loeal.  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  60@1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — ®  — 

Florida,  per  %-bbl  basket . 1  O0@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  . 4  00@5  00 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 2  26@2  50 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  00@4  00 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 1  25@1  76 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  25@2  25 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..l  25@2  00 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  ....1  50@2  25 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl... 2  00®4  00 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

Pumpkins,  per  110 . 8  00®12  00 

SplDaoh.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25®  40 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — @  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket....  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  bushel  basket . 1  26@2  00 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate .  60@1  50 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  1.  Russia,  per  bbl....  50®  60 
Canada,  per  bbl . 60®  65 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,200  cans  of  milk, 
170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  391  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  {1.45  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


It  will  cost  you  only 

ONE  CENT 

to  send  your  address  on  a  pos 
tal  and  receive  free  by  return 
mail  copy  of  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

clearly  the  leader  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  of  America. 
‘Up  to  date”  in  every  way. 
Helps  make  the  farm  pay.  20 
pages  every  week  in  year.  All 
original  matter  Offers  great 
bargains  with  other  papers. 

address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


How  to  Make  a  Fortune! 

CONTINUAL  AND  CHEAP  MUSHROOM  BEDS 
BEARING  AT  ANY  SEASON. 

Own  supply  combined  with  a  profitable  steady  in¬ 
come.  Little  work,  easy  to  handle.  Reasonable 
rates  for  making  up  beds.  Circulars  and  estimates 
free  of  charge  to  all  countries.  E  C.  FISCHER, 
Civil  Engineer.  Specialist  and  Establlsher,  75  East 
Fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE,  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DRESSED  TURKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

JEIaLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  31  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 

Sairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Bend  for  our  little  book,  "Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  ail  free. 

inquiries  and  Correspondence  i  n  vited* 
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WHAT  IS  GOOD  MILK? 

HOW  IS  IT  MADE  ? 

A  Little  of  Its  Chemistry. 

Part  II. 

For  its  food  value  and  for  cheese  pur¬ 
poses,  the  nitrogenous  part  of  milk  is  of 
much  interest.  The  three  most  import¬ 
ant  nitrogenous  constituents  of  milk  are 
casein,  albumen  and  fibrin.  Of  the  ex¬ 
act  chemical  formula  of  these,  we  know 
nothing.  They  are  quite  similar  in  com¬ 
position  to  the  vegetable  albuminoids 
containing  always  nitrogen,  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphur.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  forms  about  one-sixth  part  by 
weight.  Of  these  three  elements,  the 
casein  is  by  far  the  largest  in  amount 
and  of  the  greatest  economic  import¬ 
ance,  containing,  as  it  does,  at  least 
four-fifths  of  all  the  nitrogenous  matter, 
and  being  the  part  preserved  in  cheese¬ 
making.  While  casein,  probably,  varies 
from  the  other  two  substances  but  very 
slightly  in  composition,  its  properties 
are  different  in  a  marked  degree.  Casein 
in  fresh  milk  is  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
solution,  although,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  the  solution  may  be  called  com¬ 
plete.  Under  very  prolonged  whirling 
in  a  separator,  a  portion  of  it,  or,  at 
least,  of  some  albuminoid,  separates  and 
clings  to  the  outside  of  the  bowl  in  a 
solid  mass. 

Casein  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but 
is  by  rennet,  by  weak  acids,  by  the  juice 
of  some  plants,  and  by  various  bacterial 
products.  The  addition  of  a  very  small 
portion  of  rennet  causes  it  to  become  a 
semi-solid  mass,  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  takes  place  being  dependent  upon 
temperature,  presence  of  free  acid  and 
presence  of  soluble  salts  of  lime.  The 
fact  that  casein  is  coagulated  by  rennet 
is  a  very  strange  and  a  very  useful  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  not  a  change  of  composition, 
but  only  what,  for  lack  of  more  exact 
knowledge,  we  call  a  re-arrangement  of 
the  molecules.  Evidently  the  rennet 
acts  only  by  its  presence  and  not  by 
forming  any  combination  with  the  casein. 

Albumen  forms  about  .75  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  milk.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical 
with  the  animal  albumen  of  which  the 
white  of  an  egg  is  our  best  and  most 
common  example.  It  is  distinguished 
from  casein  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  rennet  or  acids,  but  is  coagu¬ 
lated  by  heat  at  about  157  degrees.  In 
cheesemaking,  it  passes  off  in  the  whey 
in  solution.  Its  feeding  value  is  high, 
and  it  constitutes  the  principal  source 
of  nitrogen  in  whey.  As  a  rule,  it  in¬ 
creases  in  relative  amount  as  the  cow 
advances  in  lactation,  while  the  colos¬ 
trum  contains  several  per  cent  of  it,  so 
that  it  will  coagulate  into  jelly  when 
heated.  Quite  recently,  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Station,  efforts  have  been  made  to  in¬ 
corporate  it  into  the  cheese.  While  a 
larger  yield  of  cheese  was  obtained,  the 
flavor  and  curing  qualities  were  bad.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  be  remedied, 
and,  at  least,  it  affords  an  interesting 
field  for  experiment. 

Fibrin  is  an  albuminoid  body  of  which 
we  know  very  little.  Its  amount  is 
small,  and  its  only  importance  is  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  separation  of  the  cream. 
After  the  milk  is  drawn,  it  assumes  a 
form  which  may,  to  quite  an  extent, 
prevent  the  rise  of  the  fat  globules.  This 
condition  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
hastened  by  warmth,  agitation  or  stir¬ 
ring,  and  exposure  to  rough  surfaces, 
lienee  the  lesson  is  where  cold  settings 
are  used,  to  strain  the  milk  while  yet 
warm  into  bright,  clean  cans,  and  cool 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Sugar  of  milk  or  lactose  constitutes, 
generally,  about  five  per  cent  of  milk, 
and  is  more  constant  in  amount  than 
either  fat  or  casein.  Chemically,  it 
differs  but  little  from  cane  sugar  and 
glucose.  Physically,  it  differs  from  cane 
sugar  in  being^very  much  less  sweet,  in 
having  less  tendency  to  form  large  crys¬ 
tals,  in  being  much  less  soluble  in  water, 


and  in  various  chemical  tests.  It  readily 
forms  lactic  acid  as  in  the  ordinary 
souring  of  milk,  and  with  yeast,  forms 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  As  a 
source  of  easily  digested  carbohydrates 
in  the  feeding  ration,  its  value  is  of  the 
highest.  There  is  a  demand  for  the  pure 
article  in  a  commercial  way  as  a  ‘  filler” 
for  medical  preparations,  and  in  some 
of  the  prepared  children’s  and  invalids’ 
foods.  In  both  butter  and  cheesemak¬ 
ing,  it  is  important  that  it  be  eliminated 
from  the  finished  product  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  thus  a  really  valuable  food 
product  is  lost,  except  as  far  as  the  re¬ 
fuse  is  used  for  feeding  animals. 

The  ash  of  milk  in  healthy  cows  is 
very  constant  in  quantity,  forming  about 
seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  as  supplying  the  bone  material 
for  the  young  and  growing  animal,  and 
as  constituting  a  loss  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  small 
amount  of  potash  when  sold  from  the 
farm.  It  is  mostly  composed  of  the 
phosphates  and  some  other  salts  of  lime, 
potash  and  soda,  with  other  compounds 
in  very  small  quantities.  Right  here  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  man  who  makes 
butter  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
man  who  sells  his  milk,  so  far  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  his  farm 
goes.  The  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  in  1893,  estimated  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  a  ton  of 
milk  to  be  worth  $2.28  at  trade  values, 
no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  course  of 
a  year. 

Another  constituent  of  milk  is  laeto- 
clirome,  which  is  of  some  interest,  but 
very  little  real  importance  in  these  days 
of  butter  color  which  is  a  perfect  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  natural  June  yellow. 
Lactochrome  is  an  animal  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  which  occurs  in  the  oily  secretions 
of  the  cow,  whether  about  the  udder  or 
elsewhere.  The  amount  varies  between 
wide  limits,  with  breed,  individuals  of 
the  same  breed,  and  with  feed.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Channel  Island  breeds,  espec¬ 
ially  the  Guernseys,  give  the  highest 
colored  milk  as  a  rule.  The  Devons  are 
also  noted  in  this  respect.  The  color  of 
the  escutcheon  and  the  inside  skin  of 
the  ears,  thighs  and  elbow  are  directly 
an  indication  of  the  color  of  the  milk 
given.  It  is  a  popular  error  that  high- 
colored  milk  is  necessarily  associated 
with  a  large  per  cent  of  fat,  although 
this  is  very  generally  true.  Of  course, 
every  one  knows  that  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  is  more  abundant  when  the  cows  are 
on  green  food  than  when  they  are  on 
dry.  It  varies  also  with  the  kind  of 
gram  fed.  In  summer,  some  individuals 
will  produce  butter  too  yellow  for  some 
markets.  Milk  also  contains  other  ani¬ 
mal  products,  but  they  are  too  small  in 
quantity  and,  above  all,  too  little  under¬ 
stood  to  be  noted  here. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN  JR. 


THE  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP 
BREEDERS. 

WHAT  WAS  SAID  IN  THEIR  MEETING. 

During  the  Live  Stock  Show,  the 
Hampshire  Down  Breeders’  Association 
held  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of  their 
breed.  The  sheep  of  this  breed  are 
found  largely  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Their 
breeders  say  that  they  prefer  them  be¬ 
cause  they  will  thrive  better  under  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  conditions  than  other  breeds 
Probably  other  breeders  will  claim  the 
same  for  their  favorites,  but  this  breed 
certainly  seems  to  be  gaining  in  popular¬ 
ity.  They  held  their  own  well  in  this 
show.  The  association  decided  to  offer 
first  and  second  prizes  of  $25  and  $15  at 
all  State  fairs  where  there  is  a  [lamp 


shire  class,  for  pens  of  four  lambs,  male 
and  female,  bred  by  the  exhibitor  in  the 
State  where  shown,  and  registered  in 
the  Hampshire  Down  Flock  Record. 
This  is  to  encourage  home  breeders.  It 
was  said  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  prize-winning  sheep  are  imported 
simply  for  this  purpose,  and  are  never 
used  for  breeders  ;  in  fact,  that  they  are 
utterly  useless  for  that  purpose,  even 
though  any  one  desired  so  to  use  them. 
Mr.  James  Wood,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  said  that,  in  England,  breed¬ 
ing  these  show  animals  is  a  regular 
business.  As  soon  after  the  lamb  is 
dropped  as  it  will  take  extra  feed,  it  is 
given  the  milk  from  another  ewe,  the 
ewe  being  held  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Wood  says  that  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
the  lamb  learns  this  ;  that  after  being 
fed  once  or  twice  in  this  way,  it  will 
rush  up  immediately  on  seeing  a  sheep 
caught,  ready  for  another  free  lunch. 
As  soon  as  it  will  eat  grain,  it  is  fed  all 
it  can  be  tempted  to  eat  of  different 
grains,  mixed  grains,  feed  with  sugar 
sprinkled  on,  and  every  effort  made  to 
induce  it  to  consume  the  largest  quantity 
possible.  The  result  is,  in  case  of  weak¬ 
ness,  a  breakdown,  and  the  loss  of  the 
animal ;  or,  if  it  stand  the  heavy  feed¬ 
ing,  it  becomes  a  mountain  of  fat,  but 
totally  unfit  for  breeding,  and  often  un¬ 
able  to  propagate  its  species.  The  latter 
condition  is,  probably,  Nature’s  protest 
against  such  unnatural  methods.  Yet 
these  are  the  animals  that  are  admitted 
into  this  country  free  of  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  up  and  improving 
our  live  stock  !  These  are  the  animals, 
too,  that  are  said  to  take  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  premiums  at  our  fairs. 

The  exhibition  sheep  at  these  shows 
are  all  clipped — that  is,  they  are  sheared 
enough  to  take  off  all  the  loose  ends 
and  tags,  and  make  them  look  smooth 
and  even.  This  might  appear,  at  first 
glance,  to  be  all  right ;  but  the  custom 
is  abused.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  a  sheep 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  is  like  marble 
in  the  hands  of  a  sculptor  ;  he  has  his 
ideal,  and  by  means  of  the  shears,  makes 
the  shape  of  the  sheep  conform  to  that 
ideal.  That  is,  to  the  eye,  he  is  a  sheep 
of  just  the  proper  form.  But  only  wool 
is  visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  judge  to  do 
his  work  well,  must  go  down  into  that 
wool  with  his  hands,  and  learn  whether, 
underneath,  there  is  a  perfect  sheep,  or 
whether  he  is  lacking  in  one  or  more  of 
those  points  that  go  to  make  up  a  desir¬ 
able  mutton  or  breeding  animal.  A 
sheep  is  the  only  quadruped  that  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  such  a  transformation. 

F.  H  v. 


A  Big  Bite. — A  writer  in  the  Iowa 
Homestead  tells  the  following  story  : 

On  our  farms  we  often  illustrate  the  homely 
phrase,  “  Biting  off  more  than  we  can  chew,”  by 
laying  out  more  work  for  the  season  than  time 
will  permit  us  to  do  without  increasing  the  force. 
In  making  calculations,  allowances  should 
always  be  made  for  bad  weather.  One  instance 
of  biting  off  more  than  one  wanted  to  chew  occurs 
to  me.  I  heard  of  a  farmer  who  sold  a  steer  for 
$20,  the  price  being  paid  him  in  a  single  bill. 
Having  no  pocketbook  with  him,  he  tucked  it  in 
his  tobacco  pouch.  Later  on,  wanting  a  chew  of 
tobacco,  and  forgetting  that  he  had  placed  the 
bill  in  the  pouch,  he  took  what  seemed  to  him  a 
separate  bit  of  tobacco  and,  putting  it  in  his 
mouth,  chewed  it  for  a  considerable  time  without 
getting  any  comfort  out  of  it.  Happening  to 
think  of  the  bill,  he  exclaimed,  “Well,  I’ll  be 
durned ;  a  whole  steer  at  one  chaw.” 


Maple  Sap 
Evaporators 

We  have  had  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  Maple 
Sap  Evaporators.  Thousands 
have  been  sold.  Our  illustrated 
catalogue  of  sugar  makers’  sup¬ 
plies  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Granite  State  \ 
FARM  BOILER  & C00KER< 

SAVES  MONEY,  FEED  AND  FUEL.' 
“Cooking  food  for  stock”, 
is  the  title  of  of  an  interesting  andi 
practical  book  on  the  foodques-i 
tion  for  farm  stock.  Send  for  it. 
Granite  State  Evaporator  Co. 
221  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H. 


■  >  is’t  so  ?  M  ^  i  ^  fl  \  \ 


st. 

Jacobs 


\  Don’t  idle 
1  and  ask,  _  fiil 

!  but  use  UII  f°r 

and  you’ll  find  out  how  quickly  and  surely  it  SOOTHES  and  CURES. 


THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 
power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
ernor  which  regu- 
Jilates  the  speed  to  a 
H nicety.  A  success- 
!j*p  ful  power  for  run- 
_  _  .  _ ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  mncliine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTINC.  We  make2  and  3 
horse  Trend  Power-,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers,  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  GO  •  BATAVIAS|LLS. 


IT'S 

The  Best  and  Cheapest 
Mill  on  Earth.  Fully 
warranted.  Will 
choke.  Write  i 
once  for  prices 
and  Agency, 

Prices  lowest. 

Quality 


It 

grinds 
more  grain 
to  any  degree 
fineness  than 
an7  other  mill. 
Corn,  ear  or  shelled, 
Oats,  Wheat,  Ac.,  fine 
enough  for  any  purpose. 
y  Made  only  by 

SteyensManuMg  Co 

JOLIET,  ILL., 

Jobbers  and  Manufact¬ 
urers  of  Wagons.  Farm 
Machinery,  Windmills. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


Made  in  four  sizes,  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

P.  O.  Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


Clark’s  Root-Cutter. 

Used  by  all  the  leading 
STOCK  -  RAISERS,  and 
pronounced  to  be  the  Best 

ROOT- GUTTER 

MADE.  Send  for  Special 
Circular. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
WAREHOUSE  :  131  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  Special  Circulars  of  the  TORNADO 
CUTAWAY;  also  book  describing  tools  used  by 
George  M.  Clark  in  the  cultivation  of  grass. 


A 


DAM  S  ^  PORTABLE  CORN  CRIBS. 

v.  Two  styles. 
Four  sizes  each,  ] 

Adam’s  No.  1  Crib,  . 

The  best  made. 
Adam’s  No,  2  Crib  ( 
for  One  Cent  perl 
bushel.  Ask  your  i 
dealer  for  them  or  . 
write 

W.  J.  ADAM, 
Cheap  and  Convenient.  Joliet,  ills 


COOK  Your  FEED  mid  SAVE 
Hull  Ike  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Itet. 
ties,  Hug  Scalders,  Caldrons* 
etc.  2  f-'  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPKIUtY  &  CO..  Batavia.  Ill. 


ECONOMY  TANK  HEATER. 

Can  be  set  in  two  minutes  with¬ 
out  cutting  or  emptying  tank.  The 
10  feet  water  coil  doubles  its  heat¬ 
ing  power.  Wood,  Coal  or  Cobs 
for  fuel. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  CO., 

HOMER ,  M1CII. 

ROSS  BROS. .Worcester.  Mass., 
Agts.  for  the  New  England  States 


\BU  r.  —Position  as  Poultryman  by  a 

»»  Call  young  man,  28  years  old,  single; 

10  years’  experience.  Peter  Enty,  Templeton,  Pa. 


RoiD  LANDS 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150, 060  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  In 

SOUTHERN  I  LINCIS 

They  are  also  largely  Interested  In.  and  call  espeeia 
attention  to,  the  600,000  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  In¬ 
ducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss. 

For  further  description,  map  and  any  information, 
address  or  call  upon  B.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  No.  1  Park  Bow.  Chicago.  III. 
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BALANCING  THE  RATION. 

WHAT  G  B  A  I  N  WITH  ENSILAGE? 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  present  results  from  my 
cows;  I  am  milking  eight  in  all  stages  of  lacta¬ 
tion.  They  yield  63  quarts  per  day,  which  is  sold 
at  retail  in  the  city.  Their  present  ration  is  45 
pounds  of  corn  ensilage  (30  pounds  per  bushel), 
three  pounds  of  hay,  three  pounds  of  malt 
sprouts,  three  pounds  of  bran,  two  pounds  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  I  would  feed  cotton-seed  meal,  but 
cannot  get  any  at  present.  I  can  purchase  malt 
sprouts  at  $15  per  ton,  middlings  at  $13,  corn 
meal  at  $17,  bran  at  $13,  linseed  at  $22,  gluten 
meal,  oat  feed  and  most  feeds  which  might  be 
required.  I  have  corn  ensilage,  fodder  corn,  oat 
hay,  cut  when  the  grain  was  in  the  milk,  and 
mixed  hay.  I  would  like  a  ration  with  30  pounds 
of  ensilage  for  common  cows  in  full  milk,  and 
also  for  Holsteins  weighing  1,000  pounds  or  more. 
Also  a  ration  for  those  who  have  been  milking 
six  months  or  more.  What  do  you  consider  a 
proper  day’s  ration  for  cows  that  are  dry,  to  sup¬ 
port  and  prepare  them  for  the  milking  period  ? 

Trumbull,  Conn.  a.  l. 

Not  Enough  to  Eat. 

If  A.  I/.’s  cows  are  of  good  size,  I 
hardly  think  that  they  are  getting  suffi¬ 
cient  food  to  do  their  best.  I  should 
prefer  30  pounds  of  ensilage,  two  pounds 
of  bran,  two  pounds  of  gluten  meal,  and 
one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal,  twice  a 
day,  with  four  or  five  pounds  of  good 
hay  at  noon.  If  short  of  ensilage,  or 
wishing  to  use  but  30  pounds  per  day,  I 
should  feed  oat  hay  with  a  little  more 
grain  in  the  morning,  otherwise  the  same 
ration  ;  for  heavier  cows,  the  same  ra¬ 
tion  proportionately.  This  ought  to 
push  the  milk,  and  I  believe  that  it  will. 
For  cows  that  have  been  milking  six 
months  or  more,  I  should  feed  less  of 
the  gluten  meal  and  more  bran  with  a 
little  linseed  meal.  The  tendency  at 
this  time  is  to  put  on  fat,  and  the  bran 
and  cotton-seed  will  force  the  milk.  De¬ 
liver  us  from  the  fat  milch  cow  1 

We  believe  that  it  pays  to  feed  the 
dry  cow  well.  She  is  getting  ready  for 
an  eight  or  13-months  hustle,  and  she 
needs  to  be  in  good  condition  for  it.  She 
can’t  be  if  fed,  and  poorly  at  that,  on 
bog  hay  and  a  little  bran.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  30  pounds  of  ensilage,  12  pounds  of 
hay,  three  pounds  of  bran  and  one 
pound  of  gluten  meal  per  day.  I  would 
advise  A.  L.  to  weigh  each  cow’s  milk 
daily.  This  may  be  quickly  done  with 
a  double  pointed  spring  scale.  Then, 
by  varying  the  amount  of  ration  in 
periods  of  not  less  than  one  week,  he 
can  ascertain  somewhere  near  what  each 
cow  can  do.  We  advise  every  farmer  to 
do  his  own  feeding.  Trust  your  hired 
man  or  men  everywhere,  but  if  yomwant 
to  save  money  and  to  know  your  own 
herd,  do  your  own  feeding.  We  have 
lost  not  less  than  $100  in  one  winter  by 
allowing  a  man  to  do  the  feeding  of  the 
bay  alone. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  for  the 
cow  to  come  in  to  get  the  most  out  of 
her,  that  is,  soon  after  winter  rations 
begin.  She  will  do  well  until  spring, 
and  when  pasturage  comes,  will  pick 
up  and  do  almost  as  well  as  a  new  milch 
cow.  We  must  have  them  fresh  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  but  get  more  out 
of  the  cows  coming  in  now  and  during 
the  next  two  months,  h.  g.  Manchester. 

Connecticut. 

Throw  Malt  Sprouts  Out. 

A.  L.’s  present  ration  is  rather  a  wide 
one,  being  about  one  to  seven.  My  own 
experience  is  that,  while  it  is  wise  to 
conform  to  the  standard  ration  of  one 
to  five,  other  conditions  enter  in.  If 
the  stable  is  not  particularly  warm,  or 
if  the  cows  are  thin  in  flesh,  there  must 
be  a  large  amount  of  heat  and  fat  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  food.  Or  if  the  cow  is  long 
in  lactation,  and  pregnant,  she  needs 
more  of  the  bone  and  blood  material  for 
the  support  of  the  calf  she  is  carrying. 
Except  these  points  are  considered,  one 
may  feed  a  “  standard  ”  ration,  yet  be 
very  far  from  obtaining  best  results. 

Another  very  important  point  is,  that 
the  chemists’  analysis  of  food,  and  that 
of  the  old  cow,  may  widely  differ.  This 
I  believe  to  be  the  case  with  A.  L.’s  malt 
sprouts.  I  have  fed  many  tons  of  them  ; 
but  for  milk^ production,  I  have  never 


been  able  to  get  anywhere  near  the 
chemists’  value  out  of  them.  If  he  will 
substitute  three  pounds  of  gluten  feed 
for  the  malt  sprouts,  in  his  present  ra¬ 
tion,  he  will  then  have  one  more  nearly 
balanced,  or  about  1  to  5%,  and  will  get 
milk  in  greater  quantity  than  even  the 
chemical  change  in  the  food  would  indi¬ 
cate.  I  should  like  to  have  him  make 
this  change  first,  and  report  results. 

I  have  compounded  a  ration  from  the 
foods  of  which  he  speaks,  with  30  pounds 
of  ensilage  as  a  basis,  as  follows  :  30 
pounds  of  ensilage,  3  pounds  of  mixed 
hay,  5  pounds  of  oat  hay,  3  pounds  of 
gluten  feed,  3  pounds  of  bran  and  2 
pounds  of  linseed  meal.  This  will  stand 
about  1  to  5  4-5.  For  the  ordinary  cows 
in  full  milk  this  ^should  be  sufficient. 
The  1,000-pound  Holsteins,  if  they  are 
giving  a  large  flow,  may  have  these  in 
this  proportion,  with  the  grain  increased. 
If  they  respond  to  an  increase,  or  if 
there  seem  to  be  an  insufficient  amount 
of  coarse  feed,  let  him  add  more  ensil¬ 
age,  or  some  of  the  fodder  corn. 

For  the  cows  that  have  been  milking 
six  months,  feed  the  same  proportionate 
ration,  but  less  of  the  grain.  I  always 
feed  my  cows  as  individuals,  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  amount  of  food  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  animal.  For 
the  dry  cows,  if  it  were  my  case,  and  I 
had  not  an  abundance  of  ensilage,  I 
would  feed  them  what  they  would  eat, 
night  and  morning,  of  the  fodder  corn, 
mixed  hay  and  oat  hay  in  combination  ; 
with  from  two  to  four  quarts  of  bran  at 
noon,  with  a  handful  of  linseed  meal 
added.  edward  van  alstyne. 

A  Ration  Figured  Out. 

The  ration  which  A.  L.  is  feeding, 
although  well  balanced,  is  not  heavy 
enough  for  cows  weighing  from  800  to 
1,000  pounds.  The  organic  matter  is 
especially  low,  and  the  protein,  fat  and 
carbohydrates  all  fall  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  standard.  The  following  ration 
is  suggested  for  his  common  cows  in  full 
flow  of  milk  : 


Ration — pounds. 

Organic  matter. 
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Nutritive  ratio. 

30  corn  ensilage . 

5.76 

.24 

.18 

3  36 

5  corn  fodder . 

4.30 

.20 

.06 

2.69 

5  oat  bay . 

4.10 

.21 

.07 

2.14 

3  malt  sprouts . 

2.52 

.56 

.04 

1.31 

4  wheat  middlings... 

3.38 

.49 

.12 

1.80 

2  linseed  meal . 

1.70 

.57 

.14 

.6.5 

1  Chicago  gluten . 

.91 

.26 

.08 

.45 

. 

Totals . 

22.67 

2.53 

.69 

12.40 

1:5.6 

If  the  1,000-pound  Holsteins  require 
more  than  the  ration  given  above,  it 
may  be  increased  to  suit  their  needs. 
For  the  cows  that  have  been  milking 
six  -months  or  more,  one-half  the  grain 
in  the  above  ration  may  be  dropped. 
For  the  dry  cows,  the  ensilage  may  be 
reduced  to  20  pounds.  This,  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  supply  of  hay  and  four  pounds  of 
bran  per  day,  will  be  all  they  need. 

New  Jersey  Ex.  Station,  c.  b.  lane. 

Use  Scales  First  of  All. 

What  A.  L.  should  do  is  to  get  a  scale 
for  weighing  his  milk,  hang  it  up  in  the 
stable,  weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  and 
note  it  down  at  each  milking.  Then  let 
him  vary  his  feeds,  making  such  changes 
as  others  advise,  or  as  he  learns  from 
reading  up  the  subject.  Let  him  watch 
the  weights  of  milk,  and  his  cows  will 
quickly  tell  him  whether  he  is  feeding 
them  better  or  not.  No  one  can  tell  as 
well  as  the  cows  themselves  whether 
they  are  being  fed  right  or  not.  And  he 
will  very  likely  find  that  one  ration  is 
best  for  some  cows,  and  another  best  for 
others.  Possibly  he  will  find  that  some 
of  his  cows  are  not  paying,  and  cannot 
be  made  to  pay,  for  their  board.  If  he 
were  making  butter,  it  would  be  best  to 
use  the  Babcock  test  as  well  as  the 
scales.  For  dry  cows,  I  should  feed  six 
pounds  of  bran  with  the  ensilage  and  hay. 

Vermont,  j.  w.  newton. 


A  Pennsylvania  Ration. 

I  should  recommend  feeding  30  pounds 
of  ensilage,  three  to  four  of  hay,  and 
eight  pounds  of  Buffalo  gluten  feed  and 
wheat  bran  mixed,  four-sevenths  Buffalo 
gluten  feed  and  three-sevenths  wheat 
bran.  Buffalo  gluten  feed  is  very  rich 
in  crude  protein,  which  is  a  milk  and 
butter  producer.  Cows  when  giving  a 
full  flow  of  milk,  should  have  all  the 
food  they  will  digest  and  assimilate. 
This  food  should  contain,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  nutritive  of  grass  in  a  good 
pasture.  This  is  the  cow’s  natural  food, 
and  it  is  quite  difficult  to  fix  anything 
better  for  her.  Cows  that  are  dry  can 
have  no  better  food  than  clover  hay  and 
ensilage  to  prepare  them  for  the  milking 
period.  Austin  Leonard. 

Pennsylvania. 


My  father  says  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  saved  my 
life  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  best 
remedy  in  the  world  for  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs.— A.  T.  BOWLING.  Merchant,  Elvira,  Ky., 
December  5,  1890. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  l’aluless  Sanative 
Pills—  Adv. 


Hors©  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATTLT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safent,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING  impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prioe  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.- 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Free.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Th'  CONVEX 


DEHORNER 

_  kA  clean,  noncrushing  cut. 
Handsome  and  convincing  catalogue  free. 

WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON,  Christiana. Pa. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


First- C/ass  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


R.  P.  SHANNON,] 


907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.&C.R.Ii 


GUERNSEYS. 


Fifty  head  choice  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Bulls  for  Sale. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

BHINECLIFF,  N.  X. 


INCREASE  the  BDTTER  FAT,  by  using  a  Bull 
Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  8EWAUD.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


WOODLAND  FARM  superior  quality.  ^ 

J.  E.  WING,  Manager,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


^YORKSHIRES 

Excel  them  all  for  Bacon  and  Family 
Pork.  Pigs,  young  Boars  and  Sows 
and  Yearlings  for  sale.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  A  few  Cheshires  for  sale. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  CLYMER,  N.  Y. 


Reg;.  Poland-Clilnas, 
Borkshires  &  Chester  Whites 
>Choice  Strains;  8-weekPigs; 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
akin.  Send  your  address  for 
•nS? description  and  hard  times 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


YOU 

CAN 


MAKE  MONEY 


BY  BUYING 

Poland  -  China 


Pigs  OF  US.  Yours  truly,  for  BUSINESS. 

F.  H.  GATES  St  SONS,  CHITTKNANQO,  N.  Y, 


CftD  CII  E -thoroughbred  poland- 
I  vfl  wHLL  CHINAS. — Two  Herd  Boars,  three 
Brood  Sows;  six  young  Sows  and  Boar  Pigs. 

CHAS.  CAREY,  Southington,  Conn. 


TRUETYPE  CHESTER  WHITES  £V““* 

ever  asked.  I  am  the  only  Breeder  with  enough  faith 
In  the  quality  of  his  stock  to  guarantee  to  refund 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected.  G.  R.  FOOLKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa 


CHESHIRES  FROM  FOUNDATION  HERD 

I  have  now  shipped  459  times  to  men  I  have  sold  to 
before.  Various  ages,  for  sale. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford.  Conn. 


Pll0cltil'OC~8ervlce  b0lrs’  sows  bred  and 
UllCdllllCd  ready  to  breed;  youngpigs  in  pairs 
not  akin.  W.  E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,N.Y 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long¬ 
bodied  Boars;  young 8ows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
fine.  ED.  S.  HILL.  Tompkins 
County,  Peruvllle.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send youraddress  with  2c stamp  for lllus. 
Catalog.givingfull  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
I.eather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  IIsirmsH 
Co.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Onego,  N.  Y. 


Dnroc-Jerseys  and  Poultry  “rr.rl»T.‘: 

fashionable  breeding.  C.  C.  Brawley,  NewMadison.OJ 


Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ground  Beef  Scraps. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.J, 


POULTRY  MONEY 

how  to  get  it  fully  explained  in  our 
NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  AND 
CATALOGUE  FOR  1897.  Pri  nted 
in  colors.  Cuts  of  the  leading 
breeds  of  fowls.  Plans  for  FOUltry 
Houses,  Tested  Remedies  for 
Poultry  Diseases,  Prices  of  Eggs 
and  Poultry.  Worth  Dollars.  Sent 
for  10  cts.  stamps  or  silver.  Address 
THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  14 1  FREEPORT,  Ill. 


INCUBATORS.  HOLIDAY  BARGAINS. 

Delivered  to  any  part  of  U.S.  Free,  Ban- 
>tam  (50  egg)  Self  Regulating  and  75  Chick 
|  Brooder  for  (8.00.  Invincible  Hatcher  (100 
1  egg)  Sell'  Regulating,  of  world  wide  repu- 
|  tatioii,  ami  150  Chick  Brooder  815.00.  Buckeye 
’  Hatcher  HO  day’s  trial.  Send  4  cents  for  No.  23 
catalogue  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield, O. 


mPKHF  T  to  bo  der>ved  froir 
miwl  II  the  poultry  business 
&  many  things  of  value  to  poultry  men 
toge.her  with  a  full  description  of  the 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR  is  con 

tamed  in  80  p.  catalog.  Send  4c.  stamps 

A.  F. WILLIAMS, 51  Race  st.  BRISTOL,Conn 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
b, "0  market.  Circulars  FREE. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QI’INCV.  ILL. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  in  our  catalogue. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box6':*),  DeVmOINEs!  IA. 


INCUBATION 


r-  is  the  first  step  in  the  poultry 
business  and  muchof  future  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  its  complete¬ 
ness.  Ther  is  no  failure  where 

RELIABLE  f  INCUBATOR 

ts  used.  It  is  fully  warranted  and 
is  the  product  of  twelve  yeursof 
**  .never  been  beaten  in  a 
-now.  It  is  not  like  its  competitors— it  is  better, 
r? i aii  y  ln  new  boolt  on  poultry.  Bend  lOo  for  it. ' 


-  experience 

,  Sh 

W 


^ELIAB^EJNC^BATORANO.. 


CO’.QUINGY-I^is: 


BROWN  LEGHORNS,  S.  C.,  200  extra  selected,  low 
price.  T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

from  winning  toms  at  New  York  City  in  1895.  Extra 
in  size,  vigor  and  quality. 

GEO.  W.  SALISBURY,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  TRY  OURS.  Only  $1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 


CRUSHED  FLINT  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite, Granulated 
Bone,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 
MILFORD.  MASS., 
Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatlo 
feeding, easy  running,  dur- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
46 <5  sizes  for  hand  &  power: 
r1®  No.  10,  $6.75;  No.  9,  $7.90; 
ea  No.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $16:  No.4, 
®.  $18;  No.  2,  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

whon  hens  nre  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  the 
Improved  *90 


MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’gyVee  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  GO..  Milford,  Mast. 


»  un  me  nuUEL 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Simple.  Perfect Self ■  Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
0 rat-class  llateher  mude. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL 
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liumoruua. 

I  never  could  see  the  sense  in 
A  man  forming  strict  ideals 
Of  the  woman  he  will  marry — 

The  way  she  must  cook  his  meals — 

For,  with  very  few  exceptions, 

He  enters  married  life. 

And  eats  entirely  different  meals 


Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader 

15  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to  the  acre  and  does 
i  t  better  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what 
the  machine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or 
rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
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With  a  very  different  wife. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Suitor  (seeing  flowers  on  table):  “  May 
I  take  this  as  a  token  of  your  friend¬ 
ship  ?  ”  Fashionable  Miss:  “Good  gra¬ 
cious,  no,  sir  !  Why,  that’s  my  new  bon¬ 
net.” — Spare  Moments. 

Tommy  :  “  Here  !  Don’t  you  hit  me 
with  that  old  shoe.  Don’t  you  know  it’s 
awful  bad  luck  to  hit  anybody  with  a 
shoe?”  Jimmy:  “Is  it?  I  must  tell  maw 
that  as  soon  as  I  get  home.” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Crimsonbkak  :  “That  alarm-clock  of 
mine  went  last  night  for  the  first  time 
in  a  year.”  Yeast:  “Why  didn’t  it  go 
before?”  “  Well,  because  it’s  the  first 
time  I  ever  fired  it  at  a  cat.” — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Magistrate  :  “  Do  you  mean  to  say 
such  a  physical-  wreck  as  he  is  gave 
you  that  black  eye.”  Complaining  Wife  : 
“  Shure,  your  honor,  he  wasn’t  a  physical 
wreck  till  after  he  give  me  th’  black 
eye.” — Puck. 

“  Why  do  they  say  1  as  smart  as  a  steel 
trap  ’?  ”  asked  the  talkative  boarder.  “  I 
never  could  see  anything  particularly 
intellectual  about  a  steel  trap.”  “  A 
steel  trap  is  called  smart,”  explained  Mr. 
Asbury  Peppers,  in  his  sweetest  voice, 
“  because  it  knows  exactly  the  right 
time  to  shut  up.  ” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

A  Boomerang. — Arizona  Abe  :  “What’s 
Mojave  Mike  lookin’  so  made  erbout  ? 
The  court  decided  that  th’  shootin’  was 
done  in  self-defence,  didn’t  it  ?  ”  Alkali 
Ike  :  “Yes,  but  this  is  th’  sixth  man  Mike 
hez  shot  wat  b’longs  to  th’  same  mutual 
insurance  company  ez  he  does.  It  keeps 
him  broke  a-payin’  th’  ’sessments.” — 
Truth. 

Nurse  (to  Master  Todd,  who  has  soiled 
his  clothes):  “  You  bad,  bad  boy,  where 
have  you  been  ?  ”  Master  Todd  (holding 
out  hands,  innocently):  “  Maten  mud 
pies,  Nursey.”  Nurse  (shaking  him): 
“  Look  at  your  clean  white  dress  !  How 
did  you  get  so  dirty  ?  ”  Master  Todd  (un¬ 
certain):  “Me  don’t  know - .”  Nurse 

(wiping  his  hands):  “  Your  hat  is  dirty, 
too.  What  am  I  to  do  with  such  a  boy  0 
Look  at  the  top  of  your  head  !  ”  The 
last  request  was  not  complied  with. — 
Herald. 
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THE  GENEVA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

A  NEW  LEASE  OF  LIFE. 

Some  Plans  for  Future  Work. 

[editorial  correspondence. J 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  has,  probably,  the  best  “  plant  ”  of  any  sim¬ 
ilar  institution  in  the  country.  Situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  magnificent  fruit  country,  and  within  easy  reach 
of  the  great  farms  of  western  New  York,  where 
stock,  grain  and  potato  farmers  abound,  the  Geneva 
Station  ought  to  become  a  power  in  New  York  State 
agriculture.  We  believe  that  Geneva  is  now  entering 
upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  value.  Director 
W.  H.  Jordan  comes  from  a  successful  directorship  of 
the  Maine  Station,  and  is  maturing  plans  for  work  in 
his  new  field.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Station,  I  had 


the  curing  room  so  as  to  give  exactly  the  right  con¬ 
ditions.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  Prof.  Jordan 
will  take  up.  His  plan  is  to  arrange  a  dairy  building, 
containing  a  cheese  room  in  which  hundreds  of  exact 
experiments  may  be  conducted  so  that  the  complete 
process  of  cheese  curing  may  be  carefully  studied. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  chemistry  of  cream-ripen¬ 
ing  was  but  little  understood.  Scientific  men  studied 
and  experimented  until  they  were  able  to  suggest 
simple  rules  which  enabled  dairymen  to  control  this 
ripening  with  certainty.  Prof.  Jordan  will  endeavor 
to  learn  how  to  suggest  similar  rules  to  govern  the 
curing  of  cheese.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  will 
benefit  the  cheese  makers  and  cheese  consumers  of 
the  country. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  science  of  feeding  cat¬ 
tle,  know  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 


old-process  linseed  meal  will  make  a  soft,  salvy  but¬ 
ter.  It  is  equally  well  understood  that  foods  like 
corn  meal  or  cotton-seed  meal  will  make  a  firm,  hard 
butter.  Why  and  how  is  this  ?  Does  the  different 
sort  of  oil  or  fat  affect  the  size,  shape  or  character  of 
the  butter  globule,  or  what  makes  the  difference  ? 
Any  one  may  see  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
know  more  about  these  things.  The  only  way  for 
us  to  learn  is  to  have  some  patient  scientist  dig  out 
the  facts  by  repeated  experiments,  and  put  them  into 
soluble  language  that  we  may  all  understand.  At 
the  Maine  Station,  Prof.  Jordan  conducted  a  very 
valuable  experiment  with  steers  to  see  how  the  fat 
that  is  stored  up  in  the  body  is  changed  or  modified 
by  changes  in  the  food.  These  questions  of  fat  and 
feeding  will  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
during  the  experiments,  The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  to 


A  FAMILY  AFFAIR  ON  A  SMALL  FLORIDA  ORANGE  FARM.  Fig.  278.  See  Page  818. 


an  opportunity  of  talking  with  him  about  some  of 
these  plans,  and  I  am  sure  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
will  be  interested  to  know  something  about  the 
scientific  work  that  is  contemplated  at  Geneva. 

“  I  want  to  get  down  to  fundamentals ,”  said  Prof. 
Jordan.  “I  want  to  go  to  the  core  of  things.  I  would 
prefer  to  take  a  few  important  topics,  and  put  our 
whole  force  at  work  upon  them,  rather  than  to  scatter 
our  efforts  over  a  wide  field,  and  not  reach  definite 
conclusions.” 

That  is,  evidently,  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  work  done  at  Geneva.  For  example,  there  is, 
probably,  less  actually  known  about  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  curing  of  cheese  than 
of  any  other  ordinary  operations  of  the  dairy.  Butter¬ 
making  has  been  reduced  almost  to  an  exact  science, 
but  cheesemakers  are  liable  to  lose  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  every  season  because  they  do  not  yet  understand 
how  to  control  the  temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  of 


authorities  regarding  several  important  points.  For 
example,  we  are  told  that  a  “balanced  ration”  must 
contain  both  “  fat-formers”  and  pure  fat  or  oil.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  definitely  known  whether  a 
cow  has  the  ability  to  change  the  “  fat-formers”  into 
true  butter  fat — or,  at  least,  to  what  extent  she  can 
do  so.  To  test  this  question,  Prof.  Jordan  intends  to 
feed  a  cow  on  food  from  which  all  the  pure  fat  has 
been  taken.  This  will  give  her  only  the  muscle- 
makers  and  fat-formers,  and  it  will,  indeed,  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  thing  to  see  what  the  cow  is  able  to  do  with 
such  food.  The  results  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest  by  all  cattle  feeders  who  attempt  to  feed  by 
scientific  rules,  because  we  may  find  that,  in  some 
situations  where  oily  or  fat  foods  are  expensive,  we 
may  be  able  to  make  up  cheaper  rations  without  them. 

Another  thing  that  is  not  well  understood  is  why 
certain  foods  affect  the  consistency  of  butter  fat  as 
they  do,  It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  too  much 


visit  the  station  and  tell  just  what  is  being  done. 

While  at  the  Maine  Station,  Prof.  Jordan  undertook 
to  show  the  feeding  capacity  of  different  plants  by 
testing  their  ability  to  utilize  the  different  forms  of 
phosphoric  acid.  We  had  an  account  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  on  page  685.  It  was  shown  that  such  plants  as 
clover,  buckwheat  and  turnips  can  make  use  of  the 
crude  and  raw  phosphates,  while  potatoes  and  other 
crops  must  have  the  more  soluble  forms.  Prof.  Jordan 
will  continue  this  experiment  at  Geneva  with  other 
crops  than  those  used  in  Maine.  There  appears  to  be 
almost  as  much  difference  between  the  “  feeding 
powers  ”  of  clover  and  buckwheat  on  the  one  hand, 
and  potatoes  or  tomatoes  on  the  other,  as  there  is  be¬ 
tween  goats  and  Jersey  calves.  The  chances  are  that 
these  experiments  will  show  us  how  to  use  the  cheap 
and  crude  phosphates,  so  as  to  permit  certain  crops 
to  dissolve  them  for  the  use  of  others. 

This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  work  contemplated  at 
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Geneva.  There  will  be  equally  careful  work  in  every 
department.  There  are  over  3.100  varieties  of  large 
and  small  fruits  on  the  farm.  Some  critics  complain 
that  variety  testing  is  cheap  work  which  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  should  leave  for  others.  Yet  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  must  be  some  place  in  the  country 
where  fruit-growers  can  study  the  habits  of  new 
varieties  by  the  side  of  the  standard  sorts.  This  vast 
array  of  varieties  will  prove  useful  in  other  ways.  If 
one  is  to  conduct  experiments  in  grafting,  pruning, 
spraying  or  cultivating,  an  orchard  containing  50 
varieties  is  better  than  one  with  only  one  or  two,  for 
it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  habits  and  requirements 
of  a  Baldwin  tree  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  other 
varieties.  The  fact  that  Geneva  has  such  a 
wide  range  of  varieties  in  the  trial  grounds  is 
a  double  advantage,  for  it  will  enable  the  ex¬ 
perimenters  to  show  not  only  differences  in 
yield  and  appearance,  but  also  differences  as 
the  result  of  fertilizing  or  treatment.  Orchard 
experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
best  mulching  or  green  manure  crop.  Peas 
and  buckwheat  have  given  excellent  results. 

In  the  greenhouse,  Prof.  Beach  has  under 
way  some  very  interesting  experiments  with 
tomatoes  and  lettuce.  Among  other  things, 
it  is  proposed  to  test  home-raised  tomato  seed 
from  selected  fruit  compared  with  purchased 
6eed.  All  sorts  of  soil  combinations,  from  al¬ 
most  pure  sifted  coal  ashes  to  rich  garden 
loam  and  manure,  will  be  tried.  Hundreds 
of  potted  strawberries  are  being  grown  with 
different  combinations  of  chemicals,  and  Dr. 

Van  Slyke  will  make  many  analyses  in  the 
hope  of  learning  something  about  the  effect 
of  different  fertilizers  on  the  quality  of  berry. 

In  fact,  there  is  an  evident  desire  on  the 
part  of  all  connected  with  the  station  to  serve 
the  farmers  of  New  York  State.  Prof.  Jordan 
will  try  to  make  a  feature  of  the  bulletins. 

His  ambition  is  to  make  them  accurate,  forci¬ 
ble  and  so  clear  and  simple  that  farmers  can 
readily  understand  them.  Of  course,  if  the 
station  is  to  succeed,  it  must  receive  the  hearty  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation  of  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
An  experiment  station,  must  be,  in  one  sense,  a 
cooperative  affair.  It  needs  advice  and  suggestion 
from  farmers,  or  otherwise  the  director  cannot  tell 
how  he  can  best  serve  them.  The  R  N.-Y.  urges  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State  to  make  use  of  their  ex¬ 
periment  station.  It  is  entering  upon  a  new  career 
of  usefulness.  It  needs  you — your  questions,  your 
suggestions  and  your  influence  if  it  is  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  amount  of  good.  The  Geneva  Station  is 
well  worthy  of  support,  and  we  shall 
follow  its  work  with  great  interest. 

_ h.  w.  c. 

OATS  AND  PEAS  FOR  SUMMER 
ENSILAGE . 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

I  am  asked  by  a  R.  N.-Y.  reader  in 
the  State  of  Washington  to  give  fuller 
particulars  regarding  our  use  of  oats 
and  peas  for  summer  ensilage.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  little  was  heard  of  soil¬ 
ing  except  in  a  theoretical  way,  but  the 
depletion  of  pasture  fertility  and  the 
tendency  towards  snugger  business 
methods  among  dairymen  have  greatly 
increased  the  practice  of  soiling. 

We  have  hardly  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  a  suitable  rotation  of  soiling 
crops  and  the  methods  of  handling 
them,  before  the  summer  silo  offers 
itself  as  a  rival  to  the  soiling  system. 

This  new  method  obviates  some  of  the 
objections  to  soiling.  It  is  cheaper  to 
handle  a  whole  crop  at  once  than  in 
fragments  every  day  in  all  weathers. 

The  handling  of  the  crop  is  concen¬ 
trated  and,  therefore,  cheapened.  The 
ground  is  promptly  cleared  for  the  next 
crop.  If  spring-grown  crops  can  be  matured  and 
harvested  into  the  empty  and  idle  corn  silo  in  time  to 
meet  the  midsummer  drought,  we  are  saving  expense 
in  several  directions.  Under  our  conditions  here,  I 
believe  that  this  can  be  done.  We  may  make  some 
failures  in  learning  how,  but  I  think  that  enough  can 
be  saved  as  we  go  along  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  experiment. 

The  oat  and  pea  crop  here  is  prepared  for  and  sown 
in  the  same  manner  as  oats  are  alone.  About  1% 
bushel  of  each  per  acre  is  sown.  As  far  as  the  stage 
for  cutting  is  concerned,  I  understand  that  there  is 
but  one  right  stage  for  cutting  any  crop  for  the  silo, 
and  that  is  at  the  point  when  growth  from  the  soil  is 
stopped  and  the  seed  begins  hardening  with  the  nutri¬ 
ment  in  stalk  and  leaves.  Having  fixed  the  point, 
vpe  must  average  up  all  the  possibilities,  and  harvest 


as  near  to  the  right  time  as  possible.  In  oats  and  peas, 
I  look  for  the  time  when  the  oats  are  going  out  of  the 
milk,  and  the  peas  are  pretty  well  podded,  although 
the  matter  is  more  often  decided  by  the  lodging 
of  the  crop.  When  considerable  of  the  crop  goes 
down,  the  sooner  it  is  cut  the  better. 

Our  silo  is  15  feet  square  and  20  deep.  In  winter, 
we  feed  22  or  23  cattle  from  the  top  of  it,  and  in  cool 
weather,  this  does  well  enough.  But  in  summer,  we 
feed  some  half  dozen  less,  and  with  the  hot  weather, 
one-half  the  above  surface  would  be  plenty  large 
enough.  For  a  summer  silo,  I  would  say,  therefore, 
get  as  much  depth  as  possible,  and  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  square  feet  per  animal  of  top  surface.  If  a 


silo  is  air-tight  and  frost-proof  it  will  exclude  warm 
air  as  well  as  cold,  and  the  only  point  of  attack  and 
of  resistance  will  be  from  the  top. 

We  have  put  in  oat  and  pea  ensilage  whole  as  it 
was  cut  in  the  field,  and  cut  into  1%-inch  lengths. 
In  either  case,  the  ensilage  was  as  palatable  as  the 
best  corn  ensilage.  We  lost  considerable  on  the  out¬ 
side  from  dry  mold  because  we  had  not  sufficient 
pressure  to  pack  it  tightly.  If  there  is  a  prepond¬ 
erance  of  oats  in  the  crop,  it  should  go  into  the  silo 
very  wet,  as  the  hollow  straw  carries  so  much  air.  If 


peas  predominate,  not  so  much  exterior  moisture  is 
necessary.  Generally  speaking,  the  crop  should  be 
carted  as  fast  as  cut. 

If  we  feed  immediately  while  filling,  in  about  a 
week,  we  are  feeding  ensilage  although  the  changing 
process  will  go  on  for  some  time  longer.  We  have 
put  oats  and  peas  into  our  empty  corn  silo  four  or  five 
times,  and  while  there  is  yet  much  to  learn,  I  believe 
that  the  practice  will,  before  many  years,  have  as 
firm  a  hold  as  the  corn  silo.  This  year,  our  oats  and 
peas  turned  out  largely  oats  at  cutting  time,  the  peas, 
although  coming  up  well,  seemed  to  disappear.  We 
were  afraid  that  the  crop  was  too  strawy  to  trust  in 
the  silo  and,  therefore,  cured  what  was  not  fed 
immediately,  and  put  it  in  the  hay  mow.  The  drying 
process  soon  reduced  the  green  feeding  value,  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  succulent 


milk-making  food,  and  the  time  occupied  in  curing 
the  slow-drying  peas  was  so  long  that  we  could  not 
clear  the  land  till  July  17,  thereby  losing  two  valu¬ 
able  July  weeks  for  the  following  crop.  The  oat  and 
pea  hay  is  good  fodder  now,  of  course,  but  mice  have 
damaged  it  much  in  the  mow.  e.  c  birge. 

Connecticut. 

NEXT  SEASON’S  CROP  OF  ARMY  WORMS. 

WILL  IT  BE  A  FAILURE  ? 

Will  the  Army  worms  come  again  next  year  ?  This 
is  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  this 
insect  the  past  summer.  Of  course,  no  one  can  answer 
the  question  definitely.  Many  of  our  insect 
foes  come  one  year  in  very  destructive  num¬ 
bers,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  next  sea¬ 
son  we  see  or  hear  very  little  about  them. 
The  prevalence  of  insect  life  maybe  likened 
to  a  pendulum  that  swings  irregularly  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  some  of  Nature’s  other  forces  ;  in 
the  case  of  insects,  we  count  among  these 
forces  the  parasitic  and  predaceous  enemies 
among  their  own  kind,  and  the  variation  in 
the  supply  of  food  especially  suited  to  their 
development.  Like  many  another  of  Nature’s 
laws,  man  has,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  formu¬ 
late  these  variations  so  that  we  can  predict 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  a  cer¬ 
tain  insect  will  appear  in  injurious  numbers 
at  any  time,  even  though  it  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  very  destructive  numbers  only  the 
year  before.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Army  worm.  No  one  can  predict  when  we 
will  or  will  not  have  an  Army-worm  year. 
The  record  of  the  destructive  appearance  of 
Army  worms  in  this  country  goes  back  to 
1743,  and  since  then,  and  since  1817,  the  in¬ 
sect  has  been  injurious  somewhere  nearly 
every  year.  But  (and  here  is  an  important 
historical  fact)  rarely  has  it  ravaged  the 
same  locality  during  two  years  in  succession. 
Thus,  from  the  historical  record  of  this  pest, 
we  might  justly  conclude  that  1897  will  not  be  an 
Army-worm  year.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  shall  see 
or  hear  very  little  about  Army  worms  next  year  in 
the  localities  where  it  was  numerous  this  year. 

Aside  from  the  historical  data  just  given,  there  are 
other  reasons  for  this  prophecy.  At  least  three  broods 
of  the  worms  occurred  in  New  York  and  adjoining 
States  this  year.  In  some  localities  in  New  Jersey, 
the  first  brood  in  May  and  June  was  the  destructive 
one;  in  most  localities  in  New  York  and  the  other 
States,  the  most  destruction  was  wrought  by  the 
second  or  July  brood  of  worms  ;  but  in 
some  localities  in  New  York,  nothing 
was  seen  of  the  worms  until  September, 
when  the  third  brood  was  quite  in¬ 
jurious.  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
appearance  of  this  September  brood  of 
worms  in  our  State,  for  I  had  said  in 
July  (R.  N.-Y.  for  July  25):  ‘•Judging 
from  the  many  worms  which  we  have 
seen,  Nature  will  see  to  it  that  the  next 
brood  of  worms  which  might  naturally 
be  expected  later  in  the  season,  will  not 
appear,  for  a  majority  of  the  larger 
worms  bear  on  their  backs  the  eggs  of 
an  enemy — a  parasitic  fly.” 

Fig.  281  well  represents  this  little 
friend,  to  which  many  farmers  owe  the 
exemption  of  their  fall  crops  from  the 
attacks  of  a  third  brood  of  hungry 
Army  worms  ;  this  little  Tachina  did 
valiant  service  in  July  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  Careful  inquiry  revealed 
the  fact  that,  in  every  case,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  where  the  worms  appeared 
in  injurious  numbers  in  September, 
they  had  not  been  injurious  in  the  same 
locality  at  any  time  before  during  the 
year  ;  so  that  my  prophecy  regarding 
the  work  of  the  little  fly  was  not  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  appearance  of  another  brood 
of  worms  in  September  in  these  few  localities.  The 
history  of  the  insect  further  shows  that,  while  the 
second  (July)  brood  of  worms  is,  usually,  the  most 
numerous  and  destructive  one,  it  may  be  the  first 
or  third  brood  in  some  localities ;  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  there  been  two  injurious  broods  of  the 
worms  in  the  same  locality  the  same  year.  There¬ 
fore,  the  fact  that  the  third  brood  of  worms  were 
practically  unnoticed  in  many  localities,  shows  that 
the  little  fly  took  care  of  most  of  the  July  or 
second  brood ;  and  as  many  of  the  worms  we  re¬ 
ceived  in  September  (the  third  brood)  also  bore  the 
telltale  eggs  of  this  little  foe,  I  believe  that  the  Army 
worm  will  be  a  scarce  article  of  diet  for  the  birds  in 
1897  in  those  localities  where  it  was  injurious  this 
year.  I  think  that  farmers  whose  crops  suffered 
this  year  need  not  lose  any  brain  matter  worrying 
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over  the  possibility  of  an  Army-worm  year  in  1897  ; 
the  history  of  the  insect  and  the  evident  work  of  its 
little  enemy  this  year  support  such  a  belief. 

How  the  insect  will  pass  the  winter  in  New  York 
State,  I  do  not  yet  know.  A  few  moths  are  now, 
November  5,  emerging  in  our  cages,  having  developed 
from  worms  of  the  third  brood  found  in  September. 
Whether  these  moths  will  hibernate  or  will  lay  eggs 
this  fall,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  eggs  are  laid,  prob¬ 
ably  the  insect  will  hibernate  in  the  half-grown, 
caterpillar  condition,  as  it  usually  does.  Should  the 
worms  appear  in  injurious  numbers  in  any  locality 
next  year,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  about  it. 

M.  V.  SLINGEBLAND. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FLORISTS. 

The  Buttercup  Oxalis  is  one  of  the  best  winter¬ 
blooming  plants  for  window  or  greenhouse.  It  will 
give  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers  for  months,  and  is 
very  easily  managed. 

Rose,  Yeli.ow  Rambler.— We  have,  among  the  new 
roses,  two  “Yellow  Ramblers”  now  on  the  market, 
Alister  Stella  Gray  and  Aglaia,  the  first  named  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  second  of  German  origin.  Both  are  highly 
recommended  ;  they  have  not  yet  had  extensive  trial 
in  this  country. 

Swainsona  galegifolia  alba  is  a  very  pretty 
leguminous  plant,  which  has  come  into  use  largely 
within  a  few  years.  It  has  pure  white,  pea-shaped 
flowers,  borne  in  long,  graceful  spikes,  and  abund¬ 
antly  produced.  The  flowers,  when  cut,  are  largely 
used  in  decorating,  and  the  plant  is  also  attractive 
for  pot  use.  The  florists  usually  grow  it  planted  out 
in  a  bed,  but  unrestricted  root-room  in  a  rich  soil 
tends  to  produce  too  much  foliage,  with  a  deficiency 
of  flower. 

Souvenir  du  President  Carnot  is  a  new  rose,  not 
yet  introduced  to  commerce,  which  is  exciting  much 
interest  in  the  flower  trade.  It  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  one  of  the  autumn  shows. 

The  color  is  soft  pink,  deeper  at  the  center, 
bud  long,  with  gracefully  curving  petals.  It 
is  a  Hybrid  Tea,  originating  with  a  French 
grower,  who  sold  his  entire  stock  to  Ameri¬ 
can  dealers.  It  is  expected  to  be  of  especial 
value  as  a  cut  flower.  No  less  than  four 
American  growers  have  been  carefully  nurs¬ 
ing  plants  of  it,  each  one  being  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  purchased  the  entire 
stock. 

Cyclamens  are  now  showing  good  bloom, 
and  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  some  months. 

These  plants  are  grown  in  great  quantity  for 
the  New  York  market,  Christmas  sales  being 
especially  large  ;  in  fact,  the  cyclamen  is  now 
regarded  as  the  best  winter  blooming  plant 
handled  by  the  trade.  Colors  are  selected 
carefully,  washy  magenta  pinks  and  similar 
undecided  tints  being  discarded,  and  the 
large-flowered  type  (Cyclamen  persicum  gigan- 
teum)  is  alone  in  demand.  Some  very  deep 
crimsons  are  favorably  received,  also  pure  white  and 
flesh  pink.  The  character  of  the  foliage  also  aids  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  plant,  some  possessing  the 
silvery  marking  more  strongly  defined  than  others. 

Tobacco  Stems  have  been  mentioned  lately  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  a  valuable  fertilizer.  It  is  unlikely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  may  be  purchased  at  the  low  rates 
mentioned,  except  in  localities  where  there  is  no 
florists’  demand  for  them.  These  stems  are  a  staple 
article  with  dealers  in  florists’  supplies,  who  charge 
from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  bale  of  100  pounds,  or  from 
$15  to  $20  per  ton.  Either  burned  in  a  fumigating 
pan,  laid  on  the  heating  pipes,  or  scattered  over  the 
greenhouse  benches,  this  form  of  tobacco  waste  is  a 
valuable  insecticide.  It  is  also  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  extract,  now  taking  the  place 
of  the  crude  stems  in  greenhouse  use.  The  extract  is 
vaporized  in  the  greenhouse,  producing  fumes  strong 
enough  to  destroy  insects,  with  less  risk  of  plant  in¬ 
jury  than  in  the  case  of  old-style  fumigation. 

Selling  Wild  Ferns.— One  of  the  local  industries 
of  the  Berkshire  hills  in  Massachusetts  is  fern  gath¬ 
ering  for  the  florist  trade.  Some  of  the  hardy  ever¬ 
green  wood  ferns  are  very  plentiful  in  this  district, 
and  they  are  used  in  enormous  quantities  as  a  back¬ 
ing  for  funeral  designs  and  baskets,  or  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  for  loose  flowers.  They  are  gathered  in 
the  autumn,  and  stored  away  in  flat  tiers  in  large 
barns  built  for  the  purpose.  One  Massachusetts 
dealer  alone  handles  them  by  the  million,  shipping  all 
over  the  country,  the  heaviest  trade  being  during  the 
winter.  Another  large  source  of  supply  is  Wisconsin. 
Last  year,  an  unusually  early  snowfall  prevented  the 
gathering  in  Wisconsin,  and  high  prices  resulted, 
until  the  eastern  crop  was  reinforced  by  stock  from 
the  South.  The  usual  wholesale  price  is  from  75 
cents  to  $1.25  a  thousand,  but  this  has  been  doubled 
in  times  of  scarcity.  e.  t.  r. 


CASH,  CREDIT  AND  DEBTS. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  times  of  great  depres¬ 
sion,  when  prices  run  low  and  money  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  hundreds  of  men  quickly  give  up  the  strug¬ 
gle,  and  let  their  debts  “  go  to  grass,”  without  the 
least  hesitation  or  concern.  They  tell  their  creditors 
they  will  pay  up  when  they  get  the  money  to  do  it 
with,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  worry  about 
the  matter,  put  forth  any  extra  efforts,  or  economize 
in  any  particular.  I  was  in  a  grocery  store  a  few 
days  ago,  when  a  farmer  came  in  and  ordered,  “  50 
cents’  worth  of  brown  sugar,  50  cents’  worth  of  coffee, 
a  quarter’s  worth  of  tea,  a  package  of  soda,  and  25 
cents’  worth  of  soap.”  After  putting  them  up,  the 
groceryman  said  :  “I’d  like  to  have  a  little  money,  X., 
I’m  running  pretty  close  and  need  it  badly.”  “Haint 
got  a  cent,  now,”  replied  the  farmer  airily,  “  and  I 
can’t  afford  to  sell  corn  at  14  cents.  You’ll  have  to 
wait  till  prices  get  a  little  better  !  ”  “  But,”  urged 

the  groceryman,  “there  will  be  a  man  here  this  after¬ 
noon  with  a  lot  of  bills,  and  I’ll  have  to  pay  them  or 
go  to  the  wall.  Can’t  you  let  me  have  part — say,  $25, 
right  now  ?  ”  “  Couldn’t  do  it  to  save  my  soul  ! 

Haven’t  a  cent  for  you.  Tell  the  man  he’ll  have  to 
wait  like  the  rest  of  us  !  ”  He  went  out  with  his 
parcels,  got  into  his  wagon  and  drove  off,  apparently 
as  happy  as  a  lark. 

“  His  account,”  said  the  groceryman  to  me,  “  is  con¬ 
siderably  over  $100.  It  has  been  climbing  up  about 
eight  months.  What’s  a  fellow  to  do  with  such  men?” 
“Lay  on  your  profit,  Macduff !”  1  replied.  “  Oh,  I 
haven’t  forgotten  that;  but  I  want  some  money,  now! ” 

“  We  are  ordering  a  lot  of  groceries  from  the  city,” 
said  I  to  a  neighbor,  who  seems  to  have  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  along  in  the  world,  “  Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
join  us  ?  We  buy  these  things  in  full  packages,  and 
get  them  at  about  the  same  price  the  grocers  here  pay 
for  them.  If  you  desire  to  put  in  a  small  order  with 
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us,  you  can  do  so,  and  your  freight  bill  will  not  be 
over  10  cents.”  I  then  showed  him  the  price  list. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  he,  as  he  read  the  items,  “a  person 
can  get  these  goods  for  about  a  third  less  than  they 
cost  at  the  stores  here.  My  wife  was  saying  last 
night  that  we  are  needing  several  of  these  things, 
and  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  order  if  I  had  the 
money  by  me.  I  suppose  they  won’t  give  any  time  on 
these  goods,  will  they  ?  Well,  I’m  short  just  now. 
Let  me  know  when  you  order  again,  and  if  I  have 
the  money  by  me,  I’ll  get  in  with  you.” 

We  “  let  him  know  ”  four  times,  and  each  time  he 
was  a  little  short  of  cash,  but  hoped  he’d  be  able  to 
join  us  the  next  time.  His  account  at  the  store  in 
town  is  steadily  growing  larger,  while  his  ability  to 
pay  it  is  as  steadily  diminishing.  fred  gbundy. 

AMOUNT  OF  WHEAT  TO  SOW  PER  ACRE. 

When  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  out  its  trial  specimens  of 
the  wheat  and  rye  hybrids  a  few  years  since,  I  began 
a  series  of  experiments  in  thin  seeding  which  I  have 
continued  up  to  the  present  whenever  I  had  any 
wheat  to  sow.  At  that  time,  I  received  six  small 
packets  of  as  many  different  varieties  of  wheat,  each 
packet  containing  about  a  teaspoonful,  or  about  two 
ounces  in  all.  This  I  pricked  in,  a  kernel  in  a  place, 
about  eight  inches  apart  each  way,  leaving  a  space  of 
two  feet  between  the  different  varieties.  Planted  in 
this  way,  it  occupied  about  seven  square  rods  of 
ground.  It  was  not  cultivated  or  treated  any  different 
from  the  ordinary  wheat  crop  in  any  respect,  except 
the  sowing.  The  sparrows  and  yellow  birds  destroyed 
fully  one-third  of  the  crop,  and  I  harvested  45 
pounds  of  cleaned  wheat.  The  birds  and  I  together 
got,  at  least,  a  bushel  from  two  ounces  of  seed  planted 
on  seven  rods  of  ground.  An  acre  at  the  same  rate 
would  have  required  three  pounds  of  seed,  and  would 
have  yielded  23  bushels. 


That  fall,  I  sowed  of  the  same  varieties  of  wheat 
one-half  bushel  on  13^  acre.  It  was  put  in  with  a 
Planet  Jr.  hand  drill,  in  drills  10  inches  apart,  and 
distributed  very  unevenly,  for  the  drill  would  not  do 
its  work  well,  often  leaving  a  dozen  kernels  in  a  place, 
or  skipping  a  foot  or  two  without  leaving  any.  That 
wheat  yielded  24  bushels  per  acre,  which  was  a  larger 
yield  than  any  one  else  in  the  vicinity  had  that  year. 

In  1894,  I  sowed  five  pounds  of  Rural  No.  (3  wheat 
on  one-fourth  of  an  acre  broadcast.  The  ground  was 
very  dry  when  it  was  sown  in  the  fall,  and  the  terri¬ 
ble  drought  of  1895  followed,  ruining  most  of  the 
wheat  in  this  vicinity,  yet  I  got  three  bushels,  or  at 
the  rate  of  12  bushels  per  acre.  I  didn’t  hear  of  any 
one  getting  over  10  bushels  per  acre  in  this  vicinity 
that  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1895,  I  sowed  2%  acres  with  Rural 
No.  6  wheat,  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per 
acre,  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  with  Rudy  wheat 
at  the  same  rate  drilled  in  with  an  ordinary  drill. 
From  the  2%  acres,  I  got  56  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
from  the  three-quarter  acre  I  got  20  bushels.  It  was 
a  bad  year  for  wheat ;  the  hot  spring,  Hessian  fly  and 
rust  damaged  the  wheat  half  or  more,  and  spoiled 
some  fields  entirely.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one 
else  in  the  neighborhood  who  got  more  than  two- 
thirds  as  much  per  acre  as  I  did,  or  who  sowed  as 
little  seed.  The  rule  here  is  to  sow  from  to  2 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  light  of  these  experiments,  if  I  could  sow 
wheat  as  I  would  like  to  do,  and  be  sure  that  every 
kernel  would  grow,  I  would  not  sow  to  exceed  a  peck 
to  the  acre.  I  should  sow  it  a  single  kernel  in  a 
place,  and  at  distances  of  four  to  eight  inches  apart 
each  way,  varying  somewhat  with  the  variety  of  the 
wheat.  This  will  require  from  two  to  ten  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre,  depending  on  how  near  it  is  planted 
and  the  size  of  the  kernels.  As  at  present  sown,  the 
greater  part  of  the  seed  is  wasted.  Some  of  it  is 
damaged  in  thrashing  so  it  will  not  grow,  and 
some  of  it  is  dropped  so  close  together  that 
each  kernel  has  no  chance  to  stool  out  or 
produce  more  than  a  single  head.  There  is 
no  greater  mechanical  difficulty  in  making  a 
machine  that  will  plant  one  kernel  of  wheat 
in  a  place  and  at  any  required  distance,  than 
there  is  in  making  one  to  plant  corn.  If  we 
could  get  just  as  good  crops  from  one-tenth 
the  seed,  we  could  afford  to  thrash  our  seed 
wheat  with  a  flail,  if  necessary,  to  avoid  crack¬ 
ing  and  spoiling  so  much  of  it  as  the  machine 
now  does.  f.  hodgman. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Farm  Record. — Herewith  I  send  a  copy 
of  a  page  from  my  “  Farm  Record  a  sort  of 
diary  and  time  book  combined,  by  the  use 
*  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  keep  close  account 
of  all  work,  when,  where  and  by  whom  done. 
By  it,  I  have  the  time  of  each  person  em¬ 
ployed,  where  employed,  and  upon  what  work, 
thus  making  it  very  easy  to  settle  any  dispute  which 
might  arise  when  paying  off.  It  is,  also,  of  much 
value  in  getting  at  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop, 
or  of  doing  a  piece  of  work,  as  by  referring  back 
to  the  last  year’s  work,  the  desired  facts  may  be 
found.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  often  useful  in  letting 
out  jobs,  planning  new  work,  etc. 
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|  G.  S. 
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Mon.  17. . 

Warm  and  dry.  Picked  berries,  33 

Tues.  18. 

Warm  and  dry.  Hoed  strawberries 
on  hill . 

5 

10 

10 

10 

Wed.  19.. 

Warm  and  dry.  Picked  berries,  35 
crates  (7  on  No.  2) . 

Applied  200  pounds.  Comp.  Veg 

10 

Thurs.  20 

Warm  and  dry.  Hoed  tomatoes . 

Thinned  potatoes,  large  field . 

Gang  plowed  and  harrowed  cab- 
bage  held  No.  3 . 

2 

1 

2 

6 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

5 

Friday  21 

Sat.  22... 

Heavy  rain,  night.  Setting  cabbage 

on  No.  3  (L) . 

Warm.  Finished  setting  cabbage  on 
No.  3  (9,000)  . 

5 

7 

7 

9 

’ 

7 

7 

Sprayed'  potatoes  (1  lb.  Paris-green 
to  50  gallons  water  with  lime) .... 

5 

Delivering  berries,  hauling  crates, 
etc . 

3 

Picked  berries,  34  crates  (6  on 
No.  2) . 

13 

— 

25 

8 

47 

1 

7 

27 

Now,  a  few  words  explanatory  regarding  the  method 
of  keeping  this  book :  Each  evening,  when  done 
work,  I  jot  down  the  labor  of  the  day,  giving  a  line 
to  each  thing  done,  then  put  the  time  taken  by  each 
person  (and  horse  or  team)  to  perform  the  work  in 
the  columns  below  their  respective  names  or  initials  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  columns  are  footed,  which 
gives  the  time  of  each  person.  I  feel  sure  that  any 
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one  trying  this  method  will  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained.  F.  G.  tick. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

Apples  on  Dwarf  Stock. — At  Fig.  282,  is  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  a  photograph  of  a  Paradise  dwarf  apple  tree 
planted  in  the  fall  of  1894.  The  photograph  was  taken 
July  6, 1896.  The  variety  is  Yellow  Transparent.  The 
height  of  the  tree  is  5  feet  8  inches,  the  stem  at  the 
bottom  is  two  inches  in  diameter.  There  were  27  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  tree,  which  were  pretty  sour.  We  have 
four  of  these  trees  ;  every  one  bore  and  is  loaded  with 
buds  for  next  season.  We  think  that  dwarf  apples 
are  a  success,  and  shall  plant  more  next  spring. 

Wisconsin.  JOHN  grape. 

A  Florida  Family  Affair. — The  picture  on  our 
first  page  shows  a  scene  often  witnessed  on  some  of 
the  small  Florida  orange  groves  before  the  great 
freeze.  Here  we  have  the  whole  family  at  work. 
The  younger  man  is  sorting  oranges.  His  sorter  is 
like  the  potato  sorters  we  have  often  described.  It  is 
an  inclined  plane  made  of  wooden  grates  with  the 
slats  arranged  so  as  to  give  large  and  small  spaces. 
As  the  oranges  roll  down  the  different  sizes  fall 
through  the  different  holes  and  are  thus  sorted  or 
sized.  The  man  throws  the  poor  fruit  aside  as  he 
picks  them  over.  The  young  woman  is  wrapping  and 
packing  the  fruit,  while  the  old  gentleman  nails  up 
the  boxes.  The  freeze  destroyed  the  prospects  of 
many  Florida  people  who  had  started  with  strong 
hope  and  courage  to  mend  their  fortunes  and  health 
in  that  sunny  land.  Now  the  trees  are  growing  again, 
and  within  a  few  years  the  Florida  orange  will  again 
reach  the  market.  Probably,  however,  the  new  in¬ 
dustry  will  mean  larger  operations,  and  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  such  scenes  as  we  have  pictured  will  be 
numerous  in  the  future. 

Some  Wife  Milking  Machines. — I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit,  and  while  gone  from  home,  I  saw 
and  heard  some  very  interesting  things.  One  thing 
was  where  a  man  came  into  the  house  and  re¬ 
marked  to  his  wife,  “  Well,  I’ve  turned  your  cow  in.” 
“  Oh,  dear  !”  was  her  answer,  “  I’ve  just  put  the  bis¬ 
cuits  in  the  oven.”  She  reflected  a  moment,  then 
tokl  him  to  watch  the  fire,  and  take  the  biscuits  out 
when  they  were  done  ;  she  then  took  her  milk  pail 
and  started  for  the  milk  shed.  The  man  crammed 
the  stove  full  of  wood,  sauntered  into  the  parlor,  and 
chatted  with  the  young  lady  boarder,  entirely  for¬ 
getting  that  there  was  anything  in  the  oven,  and  when 
the  milkmaid  came  in,  she  found  her  biscuits  nicely 
burned.  I  wondered  why  he  could  not  have  done  the 
milking,  and  let  her  bake  her  own  bread,  but  I  found 
that  “  he  couldn’t.”  “  Couldn’t,”  indeed  1  Great  strong 
man  that  he  was.  I  thought  wouldn't  was  the  proper 
word.  Another  man  who  “couldn’t”  milk  accom¬ 
panied  his  wife  to  the  cowyard,  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  gate  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while 
she  did  the  milking.  She  has  rheumatism  in  her 
hands,  too,  and  I  wondered  how  it  was  that  any  man 
who  pretended  to  love  his  wife  could  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  put  off  a  hard  task  like  that  on  her,  while  he 
selfishly  took  his  ease.  N.  J. 

Oregon.  _ 

The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Houses  for  Forcing  Lettuce. 

E.  V.  S.,  Elver  side,  Pa.— I  intend  building  two  greenhouses  for 
growing  lettuce,  carnations  and  tomatoes;  the  idea  is  to  grow 
two  crops  of  lettuce  and  then  grow  tomatoes,  so  as  to  have  them, 
at  least,  one  month  before  they  come  outside.  The  houses  will 
be  108  feet  long.  What  width  should  they  be,  and  should  I  join 
them  ?  We  read  of  the  .lettuce  houses  near  Boston.  Could  you 
give  us  an  outline  of  one  ?  I  am  growing  lettuce  and  a  few  car¬ 
nations  on  a  small  scale,  have  been  at  the  business  for  four  years, 
and  have  met  with  reasonable  success.  I  have  more  trouble  with 
lettuce  this  fall  than  at  any  time  previous ;  it  is  very  much  spotted 
on  the  bed.  About  one-half  of  the  plants  are  good,  and  the  others 
become  spotted  on  the  under  leaves,  and  these  spots  finally  de¬ 
velop  into  a  rot  or  mildew. 

Ans. — Narrow  lean-to  or  even  span  lettuce  bouses 
are  still  in  use,  but  newer  erections  are,  usually,  of 
greater  width.  The  large  lettuce  house  near  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  which  R.  C.  S.  refers,  is  50x400  feet ;  another 
large  erection  is  33x370  feet,  three-quarter  span  ; 
height  at  ridge,  15  feet ;  south  wall,  3%  feet  ;  north 
wall,  12  feet. 

R.  C.  S.  speaks  of  building  two  houses  for  lettuce, 
carnations  and  tomatoes.  We  infer  that  he  means 
one  house  for  lettuce  and  tomatoes,  and  one  for  car¬ 
nations.  The  carnations  would  occupy  the  space  from 
October  to  June,  but  from  February  on,  he  could  grow 
tomatoes  with  them,  as  there  would  be  sun  enough  to 
render  the  slight  shading  by  the  tomatoes  harmless. 
This  combination  is  often  seen  in  the  “  carnation 
belt”  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  The  usual  style  is  a 
three-quarter  span  house  about  20  feet  wide,  though 
there  is  one  big  carnation  house  at  or  near  Kennett 


Square,  Pa.,  50  feet  wide.  A  visit  to  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  suggest  many  ideas  of  value  to  R.  C.  S. 
We  do  not  recommend  joining  the  two  houses.  The 
long  slope  (if  three-quarter  span)  will  be  to  the 
south,  and  the  lettuce  house  should  have  glass  doors 
in  the  wall  at  that  side,  in  addition  to  the  ventilators 
at  the  ridge,  that  there  may  be  a  free  circulation  of 
air  over  the  beds  when  needed.  The  carnation  house, 
if  joined  to  this,  would  be  shaded  by  it,  and  we  can’t 
afford  to  shade  carnations,  any  more  than  roses,  dur¬ 
ing  the  dark  days  of  winter. 

The  lettuce  trouble  is,  evidently,  mildew,  usually 
the  result  of  a  too  high  temperature  and  a  damp, 
stagnant  atmosphere  ;  it  is  especially  likely  to  appear 
during  dull  weather.  The  temperature  should  be 
kept  at  35  to  40  degrees  during  the  night,  rising  to 
60  or  70  degrees  in  the  day,  with  sun  heat.  See  that 
there  is  free  ventilation  whenever  the  weather  per¬ 
mits.  Do  not  allow  water  to  lie  on  the  leaves  or 
bench.  A  system  of  sub-irrigation,  either  with  tiles 
laid  in  the  bed,  or  flower  pots,  sunken  to  the  rim,  is 
resorted  to  as  a  preventive  of  mildew.  Sulphur  fumi¬ 
gation  is  recommended  as  a  cure,  but  it  must  be  han¬ 
dled  carefully,  or  injury  to  the  lettuce  results.  The 
use  of  unchanged  soil  in  the  same  beds,  season  after 
season,  is  regarded  as  a  prolific  source  of  mildew. 

The  Best  Soil  for  Onions. 

s.,  Vermont. — On  which  soil  can  I  grow  onions  the  cheapest  per 
bushel,  and  on  which  will  the  quality  be  the  best— a  heavy  soil 
with  a  stony  clay  subsoil  12  to  18  inches  below  the  surface,  or  a 
light,  sandy  soil  ? 

Ans. — It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  largest 
crops  could  be  grown  on  moist,  heavy  soil,  but  that 
the  onions  raised  on  light  soil  would  be  harder,  of 
better  quality  and  keep  better.  Tops  grow  ranker  and 
more  luxuriant  on  heavy  ground,  thus  crowding  out 
weeds  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  so  that  the 
cheapest  bushel  could,  probably,  be  grown  on  such 


A  SOUR  APPLE  ON  PARADISE  STOCK.  Fig.  282. 

soil.  Contrary  to  the  general  rule  regarding  rotation  of 
crops,  the  onion  does  better  by  continual  cropping  on 
the  same  ground  with  an  occasional  rest,  taking  care 
that  smut  does  not  get  in,  seeding  down  or  changing 
the  crop  at  its  first  appearance.  S.  does  not  state  the 
color  he  desires  to  raise  ;  if  white,  sandy  light  soil 
should  have  the  preference,  as  they  are  harder  and 
clean  up  much  whiter,  which  is  a  necessary  feature 
in  securing  the  first  price.  Yellow  onions  seem  to  do 
better  on  new  ground  than  the  other  colors,  giving  a 
smaller  percentage  of  straight  ones,  while  the  red 
give  us  the  best  yields.  Joseph  adams. 

Connecticut. 

The  Annual  Growth  of  Roots. 

A.  H.  II.,  Denver ,  Col. — Here  in  Colorado  our  blackberry  and 
raspberry  canes  must  be  protected  in  winter  from  the  drying 
winds  and  constant  changes  from  freezing  and  thawing.  This  is 
done  by  carefully  .bending  over  and  laying  do  wn  the  canes  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  then  plowing  and  shoveling  on  to  them 
all  the  earth  from  between  the  rows  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  leaving  the  field  in  successive  ridges  from  18  to  24  inches 
high.  In  this  process  there  is  a  great  destruction  of  small  roots, 
especially  in  raspberries.  The  entire  space  between  the  rows  is 
always  filled  with  the  fibrous  roots,  which  are  torn  out  in  great 
numbers  with  every  shovelful  of  earth  removed.  In  the  early 
spring,  these  ridges  are  leveled  down,  the  canes  raised  and 
the  ground  restored  to  its  natural  level,  and  the  canes,  seem¬ 
ingly  none  the  worse  for  this  barbarous  destruction  of  their  roots, 
go  on  producing  leaves  and  fruit  in  rich  abundance.  Yet  when, 
in  the  following  fall,  the  covering  is  repeated,  the  earth  between 
the  rows  is  found  to  be  filled  as  before  with  millions  of  these 
small  roots.  Must  it  be  concluded  that  the  canes  renew  those 
destroyed  roots  early  in  the  season  with  which  to  produce  their 
crop  of  berries,  or  is  it  suppossd  that  the  roots  remaining  undis¬ 
turbed  are  sufficient  ?  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  trees  and  plants 
re-grow  their  fibrous  roots  each  season,  as  they  do  their  leaves  ? 

Ans. — Of  course  the  roots  of  the  fruiti  ng  canes  of 
blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  die  every  fall,  since 
they  have  no  longer  anythi  ng  to  support  them.  The 
roots  of  the  canes  which  grow  the  current  season  to 
fruit  next  are  those,  therefore,  which  support  the 
plant,  though  the  old  roots  may  yet  have  a  part  pos¬ 


session  of  the  soil,  not  as  yet  having  rotted.  The 
roots  of  all  trees  are  constantly  growing  during  the 
growing  season,  the  true  feeders  being  of  but  annual 
duration.  The  season  that  this  annual  growth  ceases, 
the  plant  perishes.  It  is  now  thought  that  in  trans¬ 
planting  trees,  it  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  the 
fibrous  roots.  It  is  the  roots  of  several  years  of  age 
that  need  to  be  preserved  in  transplanting,  since  it  is 
from  these  that  the  fibrous  roots  grow,  and  from  these 
again  that  the  root  hairs  grow  from  -near  their  tips, 
which  supply  food  to  the  plant.  These  are  of  annual 
production,  the  same  as  the  leaves. 

Club  Root  and  Cabbage  Seed. 

IV.  G.,  Wayne,  Mich. — Last  spring,  I  sowed  four  rows  of  cabbage 
seed  for  transplanting.  Afterwards,  I  received  some  Govern¬ 
ment  seeds  including  Flat  Dutch  cabbage  seed,  which  I  sowed  in 
a  row  next  to  that  already  sowed.  It  all  grew  well,  but  at  trans¬ 
planting  time,  all  the  plants  of  the  Government  seed  had  club 
root,  while  the  other  plants  were  entirely  free,  clearly  showing, 
to  my  mind,  at  least,  that  club  root  goes  with  the  seed.  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  club  root  on  cabbage  on  this  land. 

Ans. — There  is  scarcely  one  chance  in  a  million 
that  the  fungus-like  organism  which  causes  the  club 
root  of  cabbage  could  have  been  introduced  on  the 
seeds  sown  by  W.  G.  The  spores  or  seeds  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  remain  alive  in  the  soil  year  after  year,  and 
will  even  retain  their  vitality  after  having  passed 
through  the  digestive  system  of  cattle  ;  thus  manure 
from  stock  fed  on  infested  cabbage  may  infect  cab¬ 
bage  plants  around  which  it  is  used.  Another  im¬ 
portant  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  disease 
thrives  on  the  roots  of  several  mustard-like  weeds, 
and  is,  doubtless,  often  perpetuated  in  a  garden  in 
this  way.  While  the  facts,  as  presented  by  W.  G., 
indicate  that  the  disease  was  introduced  with  the 
seeds,  yet  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  is  the  true 
explanation.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  render  it  highly  improbable,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  impossible,  that  it  might  be  transmitted  on  or 
in  the  seed  in  any  way.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Healing  Wounds  on  Pruned  Trees. 

G.  E.  II.,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. — I  have  found  it  necessary  to  cut 
quite  a  number  of  branches  from  my  apple  trees,  so  as  to  culti¬ 
vate  under  them.  They  are  about  12  years  old,  and  some  branches 
have  a  diameter  of  two  inches.  Will  you  ask  the  advice  of  horti¬ 
culturists  and  fruit  growers,  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  to  which 
is  the  best  to  apply  to  the  wounds,  grafting  wax  or  white  lead  in 
oil;  or  is  there  something  better  than  either  ?  I  wish  to  do  them 
up  right,  but  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  way. 

I  like  grafting  wax  for  application  to  any  branches 
cut  off,  using  :  Four  parts  of  resin  to  one  part  of 
beeswax  and  one  part  of  mutton  tallow.  This 
formula  will  require  warming  to  apply,  but  will  not 
be  inclined  to  melt  and  run  in  hot  weather  provided 
well  worked  or  pulled  before  being  used.  I  prefer 
mutton  tallow  to  beef  tallow,  as  it  is  inclined  to  be 
harder.  s.  D.  willard. 

New  York. 

For  healing  such  tree  wounds  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  good  grafting  wax  applied  as  soon  as  the 
limb  is  removed.  Spread  the  wax  on  smoothly,  press¬ 
ing  it  hard  so  as  to  make  it  adhere  firmly,  and  look 
at  it  occasionally  to  see  that  it  does  not  peel  up,  in 
which  case  press  it  back  into  position.  Another  very 
good  material  is  gum  shellac,  such  as  painters  use 
for  covering  knots  before  applying  the  paint ;  this, 
applied  with  a  brush,  covers  the  wound  very  nicely, 
and  adheres  firmly.  It  should  be  gone  over  again 
next  season.  On  so  young  trees  the  wounds  would 
begin  to  heal  the  first  year,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
would  nearly  cover  the  wood.  I  would  say,  keep 
white  lead  paint  off  the  wounds.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

I  should  prefer  to  apply  to  the  wounds  a  grafting 
wax  formed  by  melting  together  1%  part  beef  tallow, 
two  parts  beeswax  and  four  parts  of  resin.  I  would 
apply  as  soon  as  the  branches  are  cut  off  and  be  care¬ 
ful  to  press  it  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  wood.  I 
think  this  will  be  better  than  a  paint  of  white  lead 
and  oil,  since  the  latter  does  not  prevent  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  wood.  My  experience  with  grafting  wax 
is,  that  when  carefully  applied,  it  remains  on  the 
tree  three  or  four  years,  which  is  longer  than  white 
lead  paint  is  serviceable.  e.  s.  goff. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

What  About  the  Longfield  Apple  ? 

J.  W.,  Oakwood,  III.— Four  years  ago,  I  started  a  young  orchard 
of  200  trees.  I  bought  my  stock  of  a  leading  Ohio  nurseryman, 
who,  at  that  time,  recommended  the  Longfield  apple  very  highly, 
but  in  his  last  annual  catalogue,  he  has  dropped  it  from  his  list. 

I  set  20  trees  of  that  variety,  and  I  find  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  leaves  blight  and 
dry  up,  hanging  on  the  tree  all  winter.  Last  spring,  some  of  my 
trees  set  fruit  which  grew  nicely,  and  was  free  from  insects  until 
in  July,  when  the  leaves  blighted  and  the  fruit  rotted,  hanging 
on  the  tree  after  they  were  all  wilted  and  rotten.  The  location  is 
high  timber  land.  The  trees  continue  to  grow  and  look  well  other¬ 
wise.  Is  it  the  nature  of  that  variety,  or  is  it  from  some  other 
cause  ?  If  it  is  the  nature  of  the  variety,  and  the  nurseryman 
deceived  me,  I  want  to  dig  them  up  and  reset  with  a  better  variety. 
Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  Gano  apple  ? 

Ans. — The  Longfield  apple  is  one  of  the  Russian 
varieties,  and  is  thought  to  be  valuable  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  North,  because  of  the  hardiness  of  the  tree. 
The  fruit  is  small  to  medium,  of  a  yellowish-green 
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color,  sometimes  blushed  on  the  sunny  side,  and  of 
tolerable  quality.  In  the  extreme  North,  it  is  an 
early  winter  variety,  but  in  the  main  apple-growing 
sections,  it  ripens  in  the  fall.  In  Vermilion  County, 
Ill.,  I  would  think  it  out  of  place.  The  bad  habit  of 
Longfield,  in  being  very  subject  to  blight,  is  a  serious 
objection  to  it,  and  J.  W.  is  not  alone  in  finding  this 
fault.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Ohio  nurseryman  had 
any  wrong  intent  when  he  propagated  and  sold  the 
Longfield,  because  he  was,  doubtless,  led  to  believe 
it  a  valuable  variety  for  the  section  covered  by  his 
trade  ;  but,  like  many  others,  he  has  learned  his  mis¬ 
take,  and  dropped  it.  It  would  be  well  for  J.  W.  to 
top-graft  his  Longfield  trees  to  York  Imperial  or 
some  other  standard  winter  variety.  Or,  he  may  dig 
up  and  replant  with  something  better.  It  is  well  to 
try  to  save  the  growth  by  regrafting. 

The  Gano  apple  is  much  like  Ben  Davis  in  season, 
quality  and  productiveness,  but  it  is  a  little  smaller 
and  more  highly  colored.  It  is  a  close  rival  to  the 
Ben  Davis,  and  is  being  extensively  planted  by  such 
progressive  market  apple  growers  as  Wellhouse  of 
Kansas,  and  Evans,  Goodman  &  Co.  of  the  Olden 
Fruit  Farm  in  Missouri.  H.  e.  van  deman. 

The  Growth  of  Apple  Trees. 

J..R.,  Derby,  Winnipeg. — A  nurseryman  offers  me  apple  trees  that 
he  says  were  taken  up  last  spring  and  replanted,  and  cut  back  to 
the  ground.  They  have  made  a  growth  of  three  to  four  feet  this 
season.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  second  digging  up  of  these  trees 
(of  course  all  the  new  roots  will  be  cut  off  by  the  tree  digger), 
will  put  them  back  so  that  they  will  never  make  strong  and  long- 
lived  trees.  What  is  your  opinion  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  that  apple  trees,  or  any 
other  trees,  transplanted  last  spring,  will  make  a 
growth  of  three  or  four  feet  the  first  season  after 
transplanting.  We  should  like  to  know  the  age  of 
the  tree  when  transplanted. 

Three  '•  Balanced  Rations" ;  Short  of  Roughage. 

H.  D.  W.t  Srnithboro ,  N.  Y. — Will  you  kindly  give  us  a  ration  for 
our  dairy  of  winter  cows  ?  The  largest  possible  flow  of  milk  is 
desired,  but  we  want  to  keep  the  cows  in  excellent  condition  and 
bear  in  mind  the  value  of  the  manure.  Our  roughage  is  mixed 
hay  and  corn  fodder.  The  ears  have  not  been  removed,  but  the 
hail  damaged  our  corn  so  badly  that  there  are  very  few  ears. 
We  are  short  of  roughage  and  wish  to  feed  as  much  grain  as 
possible.  Please  give  us  two  rations,  one  of  hay  and  grain,  and 
one  of  corn  fodder  and  grain.  Our  present  prices  for  grain  are 
as  follows:  Bran,  $10.75;  middlings,  $2.25;  Buffalo  gluten,  $11.50; 
oil  meal,  $18.75;  corn  meal,  $13.75;  cotton-seed  meal,  $20;  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  $11.50.  I  wish  to  feed  only  twice  a  day  and  want 
to  mix  the  grain  and  fodder  together.  The  cows  have  a  warm 
stable  and  good  care.  How  would  it  do  to  mix  fine  salt  In  when 
the  grain  ration  is  being  mixed  ready  for  use,  and  how  much? 
Our  bin  holds  about  three  tons,  and  we  usually  do  our  mixing  on 
rainy  days.  We  use  our  horse  manure  to  bed  cows,  and  thus 
mix  it  in  with  the  cow  manure,  and  draw  out  nearly  every  day. 
What  would  you  think  about  mixing  the  hen  manure  in,  scatter¬ 
ing  it  in  the  trench  behind  the  cows  ?  We  use  plaster  freely. 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

If  you  have  corn  fodder  well  cured  and  good  mixed 
bay,  you  will  secure  better  results  to  feed  some  of 
each  than  to  use  either  one  exclusively  in  feeding. 
Cows  will  do  better  on  a  variety  of  foods  than  upon 
one  alone.  If  you  have  a  fodder  cutter,  cut  the  corn 
up  in  pieces  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  and 
mix  your  grain  with  it.  If  the  corn  fodder  be  mois¬ 
tened  slightly  at  time  of  mixing,  it  will  render  it 
more  palatable.  Do  not  mix  salt  in  with  the  grain 
to  feed  at  each  ration,  but  about  twice  each  week 
give  your  animals  all  the  salt  they  care  for.  The  plan 
of  mixing  the  horse  and  cow  manure  is  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  one,  and  gives  good  results.  The  mixing  of  the 
hen  manure  in  the  trench  behind  the  cows  would  not 
be  a  good  plan.  Better  take  it  directly  to  the  field 
and  spread  where  it  is  needed.  The  use  of  plaster 
around  stables  is  a  good  practice.  Two  rations  are 
suggested,  either  of  which  may  be  used  when  the 
larger  part  of  the  coarse  food  is  corn  fodder.  One 
ration  is  given  to  be  used  with  mixed  hay  : 

RATION  NO.  1— CORN  FODDER. 

, - Digestible  nutrients. - , 


Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

Fat. 

15  lbs.  corn  fodder . 

.  .45 

6.00 

.139 

10  lbs  mixed  hay . 

.  .355 

4.30 

.098 

5  lbs.  wheat  bran . 

.  .586 

2.233 

.129 

2  lbs.  oil  meal . 

.661 

.090 

2  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal . 

.  .715 

.445 

.233 

Totals . 

.  2.686 

13.639 

.689 

Nutritive  ratio,  5:7. 

RATION  NO.  2- 

-CORN  FODDER. 

, - Digesti  ble  nutrients .  - 

- \ 

Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

Fat. 

15  lbs.  corn  fodder . 

.  .45 

6.00 

.139 

5  lbs.  mixed  hay . 

.  .177 

2.15 

.049 

4  lbs.  gluten  meal . 

.  .932 

2.036 

.154 

4  lbs.  corn  meal . 

.  .290 

2.536 

.131 

2  pounds  cotton-seed  meal . 

.  .715 

.445 

.233 

Totals . 

.  2.564 

13.167 

.706 

Nutritive  ratio,  5:8. 

MIXED  HAY  KATION. 

/ - Digestible  nutrients.- 

- \ 

Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

Fat. 

15  lbs.  mixed  hay . 

.  .531 

6.45 

.147 

10  lbs  corn  fodder . 

.  .30 

4. 00 

.092 

4  lbs.  wheat  bran . 

.  .448 

1.786 

.103 

2  lbs.  oil  meal . 

.  .580 

.661 

.090 

3  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings . 

.  .708 

.879 

.156 

1  pound  cotton-seed  meal . 

.  .357 

.222 

.116 

Totals . 

.  2.924 

13.998 

.704 

Nutritive  ratio,  5:3. 


If  it  is  desired  to  mix  the  grain  in  large  quantities, 
combine  it  in  the  proportion  given  above,  and  then 
for  a  daily  ration  feed  the  proceeds  of  the  mixture,  in 
two  feeds  of  five  pounds  each. 


Using  Clay  on  Light  Soils. 

U.  T.,  British  Columbia. — Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  “Primer 
Science”,  as  published  some  time  ago  in  your  paper,  can  be  had 
in  book  or  pamphlet  form  ?  If  not,  are  you  likely  to  republish 
these  articles  ?  What  do  you  think  of  land  having  the  following 
analysis:  Silica,  26.75;  alumina,  56.60;  phosphates,  6.61.  This 
analysis  came  out  in  court  over  a  damage  suit,  a  railroad  company 
claiming  damages  against  land  owners  for  irrigating  their  land, 
causing  it  to  slide.  The  chemist  said  that  this  material  would 
absorb  53.6  of  water.  Would  it  pay  to  put  this  clay  on  black  loam 
soil,  having  to  pay  $5  per  ton  freight  ?  The  black  soil  in  question 
dries  out  greatly  during  growing  season. 

Ans. — The  “Primer  Science”  articles  have  not  been 
published  in  book  form.  We  expect  to  cover  the 
same  ground  in  a  new  series  of  articles  in  1897.  We 
cannot  tell  much  about  the  value  of  this  soil  by  such 
an  analysis.  We  assume  that  you  want  to  use  the 
clay  on  the  black  soil  so  as  to  make  the  latter  hold 
water  better,  as  well  as  to  fertilize  it.  Only  clays 
that  possess  properties  which  cause  the  lumps  to 
break  up  readily  would  be  useful  for  mixing  with  the 
black  soil.  This  clay  might  absorb  a  large  amount 
of  water  in  its  present  place  and  yet  be  of  little  ser- 
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vice  when  spread  thinly  over  another  field.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  very  high-priced  light  soils  are  sometimes  cov¬ 
ered  with  clay,  but  in  such  cases  the  clay  is  dug  from 
the  subsoil  or  taken  from  nearby  fields.  Even  in 
England  we  doubt  whether  farmers  would  pay  $5  per 
ton  freight,  besides  the  cost  of  digging,  hauling  and 
spreading.  For  these  reasons  we  do  not  believe  it 
will  pay  you  to  try  to  use  this  clay. 

Estimating  Weight  of  Ensilage. 

W.  A.  B.,  Farmer,  N.  Y. — How  am  I  to  estimate  the  contents  of 
my  silo  ?  Since  filling,  it  has  settled  about  five  feet.  Am  I  to 
estimate  according  to  the  height  when  filled,  or  after  it  has 
settled  ? 

Ans. — We  would  estimate  the  height  of  the  ensilage 
after  it  has  fully  settled,  and  allow  40  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot. 

A  Plan  for  a  Basement  Barn. 

E.  W.  Jr.,  Pearline ,  Mich. — I  am  getting  ready  to  build  a  base¬ 
ment  under  mv  barn;  it  is  to  be  70x30  feet — the  barn  is  now  30x40, 
and  has  a  floor  or  driveway  across  it  that  is  13  feet  wide  (of 
course  30  feet  long) ,  and  will  put  on  the  extra  30  feet  in  the  spring, 
after  the  wall  is  laid.  I  expect  to  put  a  driveway  also  through 
this,  the  same  as  in  the  old  part.  I  wish  to  know  how  best  to 
divide  up  the  basement- so  as  to  hold  five  or  six  horses,  a  few 
sheep  (eight  or  ten),  and  the  rest  to  be  used  by  cattle  for  fattening 
purposes;  my  aim  is  to  have  fat  cattle  every  spring  to  turn  off 
and  to  use  the  manure  on  my  fruit.  As  I  wish  to  haul  most  of  the 
manure  out  as  fast  as  made  on  fruit,  etc.,  the  basement  ought  to 
be  made  so  that  I  can  drive  in  with  my  wagon  and  drive  out 
loaded.  How  would  you  stand  the  cattle — head  to  head  or  headed 
towards  the  walls  on  each  side,  and  leave  passage  in  middle  for 
wagon  ?  I  want  also  to  put  in  a  silo  large  enough  to  feed  all  the 
cattle  I  can  get  in  the  barn.  Where  would  it  be  best  to  place  it  ? 
Where  could  I  put  a  box  stall  ? 

Ans. — The  common  mistake  made  by  many  farmers 
in  building  basements  is  in  making  them  too  low, 
and  in  putting  them  entirely  beneath  the  ground. 
Have  your  basement  wall  high  enough  so  that  you 
can  secure  good  light  and  ventilation.  If  your  old 
barn  is  low,  raise  it  before  building  your  basement. 
Make  your  addition  to  the  barn  35  instead  of  30  feet, 
making  the  size  of  your  basement  30x75  feet.  This 
will  enable  the  construction  of  two  circular  silos  11 
feet  each  in  diameter.  These  two  circular  tub  silos 
can  be  put  up  cheaper  than  a  rectangular  silo,  the 
ensilage  will  keep  better  in  them  and  enough  will  be 
saved  in  their  construction  to  build  the  additional 
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five  feet  to  the  barn.  These  silos  may  be  made  so 
that  one  shall  open  into  the  other,  and  in  this  way 
facilitate  the  getting  of  the  ensilage  to  the  hall  in 
front  of  cows.  (For  details  in  the  construction  of  the 
tub  silo  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  5,  page  593). 
The  plan,  see  Fig.  283,  provides  for  15  cows.  These 
face  toward  the  wall,  leaving  a  driveway  the  entire 
length  of  the  basement.  Stalls  are  provided  for  six 
horses,  a  box  stall  11x12  feet,  and  two  sheep  pens 
10x11  feet  each.  The  horse  and  sheep  part  of  the 
basement  should  be  shut  off  entirely  from  the  cows’ 
apartment.  Make  the  partition,  a  a,  solid,  and  run  to 
the  ceiling.  It  is  never  a  good  plan  to  keep  horses  in 
the  same  room  with  cattle. 

Cement  floors  may  be  laid  in  the  halls  and  drive¬ 
way,  but  stock  should  stand  on  a  plank  floor.  The 


addition  of  tar  will  not  benefit  the  cement.  The 
cross  section  showing  construction  of  cows’  stable, 
Fig.  284,  is  a  simple  and  efficient  method,  and  can  be 
put  in  by  any  carpenter.  l.  a.  Clinton. 

Tin  in  New  Orleans  Molasses. 

J.  W.  J.,  Allen,  Mel. — I  have  seen  it  in  print  that  95  per  cent  of 
all  the  molasses  on  the  market  contains  either  the  oxide  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  in  injurious  quantities.  Said  to  be  used  to  clarify 
the  molasses. 

Ans. — It  is  a  very  common  custom  in  this  country 
to  bleach  centrifugal  molasses  made  in  Louisiana  by 
means  of  chloride  of  tin.  I  do  not  know  that  zinc 
salts  are  used  in  very  large  quantities  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  imagine  that  your  correspondent  has  read  an 
article  in  which  zinc  has  been  substituted  for  tin. 
The  sugar  in  the  centrifugal  is  also  very  generally 
washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin,  and  the  tin 
thus  enters  the  molasses  directly.  I  think  it  is  quite 
true  that  nearly  all  Louisiana  molasses  contains  tin, 
but  in  very  small  quantities.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
true,  however,  that  the  molasses  of  commerce  gener¬ 
ally,  or  even  to  a  large  extent  contains  zinc. 

Chemist  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  H.  w.  wiley. 

“  Stone  ’’  and  “  Air-slaked  "  Lime. 

C.  D.  L.,  North  Raynham,  Mass. — Prof.  Roberts  recommends,  on 
page  751,  for  application  to  “sour”  laud,  20  to  40  bushels  of  stone 
lime,  and  “  be  sure  tbat  it  is  not  air-slaked,”  while  Prof.  Phelps 
would  apply  only  500  or  600  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime.  Can 
it  be  that  the  time  of  application,  the  air-slaked  lime  to  be  applied 
in  the  fall  and  the  stone  lime  in  the  spring,  accounts  for  the 
difference?  What  is  the  relative  value  of  stone  or  unslaked  lime 
and  air-slaked  lime  for  fertilizing  purposes  ? 

Ans. — The  application  of  from  20  to  40  bushels  of 
caustic  or  stone  lime  would  not  only  correct  acidity, 
but  be  beneficial  in  many  other  ways,  while  500  to 
600  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime  would  most  likely  cor¬ 
rect  sourness,  but  would  have  little  effect  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  or  in  prevent¬ 
ing  it  from  becoming  sour  in  the  near  future.  If  500 
to  600  pounds  of  air-slaked  or  mild  lime  suffices  to 
correct  acidity,  a  less  amount  of  caustic  lime  would 
accomplish  the  same  purposes.  Carbonate  of  lime 
(CaCs)  when  subjected  for  a  considerable  time  to  a 
high  temperature,  loses  carbonic  acid  and  becomes 
lime  or  stone  lime  (CaO)  and  is  sold  in  central  New 
York  at  75  pounds,  air-slaked  lime  at  50  pounds  per 
bushel.  The  latter  is  frequently  sold  at  one-half  the 
regular  rates,  and  is  expensive  at  the  reduced  price. 
A  ton  of  lime  stone,  when  burned,  weighs  between 
1,100  and  1,200  pounds.  If  left  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time,  it  takes  up  moisture  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  fresh-burned  lime  in¬ 
creases  in  weight.  A  ton  of  air-slaked  or  mild  lime 
contains  about  three-fourths  as  much  lime  as  does 
a  ton  of  fresh  lime.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

What  Can  Be  Done  with  Wire  Worms  ? 

A.  O.,  Weedville,  Pa. — I  have  a  piece  of  land,  part  of  it  sandy 
and  part  clay  upland,  which  is  infested  with  a  small,  brownish 
worm,  called  here  Wire  worm.  When  planting  to  potatoes,  this 
worm  bores  them  full  of  small  holes,  almost  destroying  them.  As 
I  wish  to  plant  the  piece  to  potatoes  next  season,  how  can  I  get 
rid  of  them  ?  1  had  it  in  corn  this  year,  manured  last  spring. 

Ans. — Wherever  Wire  worms  occur  so  numerously 
as  seriously  to  injure  crops,  they  are  among  the  most 
difficult  of  all  our  insect  foes  to  control.  They  live 
in  the  soil  several  years  as  Wire  worms,  finally  chang¬ 
ing  to  what  almost  every  school  boy  knows  as  “  snap¬ 
ping  bugs  ”  or  “click  beetles.”  Extensive  experiments 
for  three  years  here  at  the  Cornell  Insectary,  revealed 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  old,  oft-repeated,  supposed 
remedies,  as  salt,  summer  fallow,  buckwheat,  coating 
of  the  seed  in  different  preparations,  etc.,  was  effec¬ 
tive.  And  no  method  that  we  could  devise  reached 
the  insect  in  the  Wire-worm  stage.  We  know  of  no 
application  that  can  be  made  on  or  in  soil  that  will 
kill  the  worms  without  at  the  same  time  destroying 
all  vegetation  and  rendering  the  land  unfit  for  use 
for  some  time  afterward.  Thus  A.  G.  cannot  hope  to 
rid  his  soil  of  the  pest  before  planting  another  crop. 
Our  observations  on  the  life  histories  of  Wire  worms 
revealed  one  quite  vulnerable  point.  We  found  that 
the  change  to  a  snapping  beetle  took  place  in  July 
and  August,  in  little  earthen  cells  a  few  inches  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  ;  but  the  beetles  did  not  emerge 
from  these  cells  until  the  following  spring.  The  pupai 
and  newly-formed  beetles  were  very  tender,  and  soon 
died  if  their  little  cells  were  crushed  in  any  way. 
These  facts  led  us  to  recommend  that  farmers  plow 
and  thoroughly  pulverize  the  infested  soil  in  the  fall 
thus  breaking  up  these  cells  and  destroying  the  tender 
pupm  and  beetles.  Farmers  who  practice  a  short 
rotation  of  crops,  keeping  the  soil  well  stirred  in  the 
fall,  claim  that  they  are  not  troubled  with  these  pests. 
I  thus  believe  that  A.  G.’s  only  hope  in  ridding  his 
soil  of  Wire  worms,  lies  in  a  system  of  short  rotation 
of  crops  practiced  for  a  series  of  years  ;  he  cannot 
hope  to  rid  the  soil  of  the  worms  in  one  season’s  work. 
Keep  the  soil  stirred,  as  they  do  not  enjoy  being  dis¬ 
turbed  constantly.  m.  y.  slingerland. 
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Notes  from  Rural  Grounds. 

POTATO  TRIALS  FOR  1896. 

The  past  season  was  an  exceptionally 
favorable  one  for  the  growth  and  matu¬ 
rity  of  potatoes.  There  was  no  check 
by  drought,  no  rot  by  too  much  rain. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  we  used 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  more  positive  evidence  as  to 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  prevent  rot. 
As  there  was  no  rot  in  any  of  the  plots, 
we  are  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the 
question  than  we  have  been,  a  question 
we  have  tried  to  solve  for  10  years.  For 
the  benefit  of  our  later  subscribers — we 
have  told  the  story  many  times — our 
method  of  cultivation  is  known  as  that 
of  the  Rural  Trench  System.  In  the 
garden  the  trenches  are  dug  a  foot  wide 
and  about  six  inches  deep.  A  portion  of 
the  soil  (two  inches  perhaps)  is  raked 
back  ;  the  pieces,  having  from  two  to 
three  eyes  or  more,  are  placed  upon  this 
soil  one  foot  apart,  varying  one  way  or 
the  other  as  the  variety  is  more  or  less 
rank  in  its  growth.  If  the  tubers  are 
inclined  to  grow  too  large,  the  pieces 
should  be  placed  closer  together.  We 
make  the  trenches  three  feet  apart  in 
our  trials,  no  matter  what  the  variety 
may  be.  Two  inches  of  soil  are  raked 
upon  the  seed  pieces  in  the  trenches  and 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  of  a  high- 


was  white  and  mealy  —  of  excellent 
quality. 

Satisfaction.— Also  from  B.  H.  Shee- 
ley,  who  says  that  it  is  from  the 
same  seed  as  the  Acorn  and  super¬ 
ior  to  any  other  he  has  originated 
or  grown.  He  further  says  that  it 
matures  with  Carman  No.  1  and  that, 
last  year,  six  hills  yielded  28  pounds, 
while  six  hills  of  the  Carman  No.  1 
yielded  but  18  pounds.  With  us,  the 
vines  grew  no  larger  than  those  of  the 
earliest  kinds,  being  of  medium  vigor 
and  bearing  white  flowers.  The  vines 
were  dead  August  14.  Dug  August  18  ; 
three  pieces  yielded  20  tubers  of  medium 
size,  14  small,  weighing  6^  pounds. 
This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  504.16 
bushels  per  acre.  Size  oblong,  eyes 
medium,  buff  skin.  Eaten  October  5. 
Mealy,  white  flesh  of  fair  quality. 

Wide  Awake. — Also  from  Mr.  Sheeley, 
who  says  that  the  tubers  sent  to  us  were 
three  years  from  the  seed  of  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early.  He  says  that  “  it  is  late. 
It  out-yielded  both  Carman  No.  3  and 
Columbus.  It  seems  to  be  absolutely 
drought-proof.”  June  29,  vines  of 
medium  vigor,  upright  habit,  purplish 
stems,  white  flowers.  Vines  dying.  Dug 
September  7.  Three  pieces  yielded  six 
medium  and  15  small  tubers,  weighing 
21^  pounds.  This  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  181.50  bushels  per  acre.  Skin  pink¬ 
ish,  variable  shape. 

Salzer’s  Quality. — From  John  A. 
Salzer,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — June  29,  vines 
of  extra  vigor,  no  bloom.  August  14, 
vines  dead.  Dug  August  18.  Three  pieces 
yielded  24  medium,  16  small  tubers, 


grade  potato  fertilizer  is  strewn  upon 
this  soil.  We  began  17  years  ago  with 
the  Mapes  potato  fertilizer,  and  we  have 
used  that  fertilizer  since  in  order  to 
make  the  conditions  as  nearly  the  same 
as  possible.  Shallow  cultivation  is  given 
as  often  as  needed  in  order  to  destroy 
the  weeds  and  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
mellow,  receptive  condition.  We  have 
always  used  Paris-green,  diluted  with 
plaster,  using  about  two  pounds  of  pure 
Paris-green  to  a  barrel  of  plaster.  Of 
late  years,  we  have  used  a  Leggett  gun 
for  distributing  the  mixture. 

Fungiroid,  as  our  readers  have  been 
told  several  times,  is  a  dry  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Our  choicest  seedling  potatoes 
are  raised  in  our  garden,  where  the  flea- 
beetle  is  far  more  destructive  than  in 
the  field.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
seasons,  we  have  used  the  Fungiroid 
powder  upon  these  vines.  During  these 
few  seasons,  the  flea-beetle  has  done 
comparatively  little  injury.  In  the  field, 
also,  the  vines  which  were  sprayed  with 
Fungiroid  and  Paris-green  were  much 
less  infested  than  those  vines  which 
were  sprayed  with  plaster  and  Paris- 
green.  Further  trials  are  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  dry  Bordeaux 
(Fungiroid)  is  more  effective  in  prevent¬ 
ing  blight  than  the  liquid  Bordeaux. 

Acorn. — Sent  by  B.  H.  Sheeley,  Gra- 
hamsville,  N.  Y. — This,  it  is  claimed,  is 
a  seedling  produced  two  years  ago  from 
Early  Sunrise  crossed  with  Brownell’s 
Winner.  The  originator  says  that  it  is 
a  little  later  than  Sunrise,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  tubers  will  average  as  large  as 
those  of  Carman  No.  3.  June  29,  vines 
of  medium  vigor.  July  29,  vines  dying. 
Dug  August  18.  Three  pieces  yielded  15 
tubers  of  fair  marketable  size,  12  small, 
weighing  all  together  four  pounds. 
They  were  of  fairly  good  shape,  oblong, 
eyes  medium,  buff  skin.  This  yield 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  322.67  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Eaten  October  4.  The  flesh 


weighing  6%  pounds.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  544.50  bushels  per  acre. 
Variable  in  shape,  eyes  rather  deep. 
Eaten  September  30.  Flesh  darkish  in 
parts,  mealy  on  the  surface.  From  this 
one  trial,  we  would  not  consider  this  of 
first  quality. 

Salzer’s  Earliest. — June  29,  spread¬ 
ing  habit,  medium  vigor ;  no  flowers. 
July  6,  vines  mostly  yellow,  more  so 
than  any  other  variety  in  the  collection. 
Three  pieces  yielded  24  medium-sized 
tubers  and  16  small,  weighing  5%  pounds. 
This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  465  75  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Red  skin,  round  form. 

Champion  of  the  World. — Also  from 
the  Salzer  Co. — June  29,  vines  of  extra 
vigor,  somewhat  spreading  habit,  white 
flowers.  August  14,  vines  dying.  Three 
pieces  yielded  19  medium  and  9  small 
tubers  (a  number  badly  eaten  by  grubs 
or  mice),  weighing  5%  pounds.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  423.50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Eaten  September  27.  Yellow¬ 
ish-white  flesh,  mealy  and  of  very  good 
quality. 

Six  Weeks. — Also  from  the  Salzer  Co. 
— June  29,  vines  of  medium  vigor,  no 
bloom.  July  6,  turning  yellow.  July 
29,  dead.  Three  pieces  yielded  14  large, 
5  small  tubers,  weighing  four  pounds. 
This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  322  66  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  skin  is  the  color  of 
Early  Rose  ;  shape,  roundish  oblong. 
A  smooth,  handsome  potato.  Eaten 
August  1.  Flesh  white,  mealy,  flaky  and 
dry — first  quality. 

King  of  the  Earlies. — Also  from  the 
Salzer  Co. — June  29,  vines  of  medium 
vigor,  spreading  ;  no  flowers.  July  6, 
vines  turning  yellow.  July  28,  vines 
dead.  Dug  J uly  30.  Three  pieces  yielded 
21  large  and  eight  small  tubers,  weigh¬ 
ing  6%  pounds.  The  color  is  that  of 
Early  Rose  ;  the  shape  is  that  of  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  Eyes  medium  in  prominence 
and  number.  Eaten  August  1.  Flesh 


mealy,  white  and  excellent.  Fig.  280, 
from  nature,  shows  the  characteristic 
shape. 

World  Beater  — Also  from  the  Salzer 
Co. — June  29,  dark  green  foliage  of  me¬ 
dium  vigor,  upright  habit,  purplish 
stems,  purple  flowers.  (Have  any  of  our 
friends  noted  whether  light-green  stems 
and  foliage  ever  bear  purple  flowers  ?  ) 
The  vines  and  flowers  resemble  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2.  August  14,  vines  dying.  Dug 
September  7.  Three  pieces  yielded  16 
marketable,  17  small  tubers,  weighing 
5%  pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  443  66 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff  skin,  oval, 
flattened  shape,  few  eyes.  Eaten  Sep¬ 
tember  29.  Mealy,  white  flesh,  fair  qual¬ 
ity.  Many  hollow  hearts,  even  among 
the  smaller  sized  potatoes.  Fig.  279 
shows  the  typical  shape. 


P  otash 

is  a  necessary  and  important 
ingredient  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced 
manure.  The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage 
of  Potash. 


(Continued  next  week.) 


Short-Lived  Potato  Wanted. 


AH  about  Potash— the  results  of  its  use  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 


S.,  Bradford,  O. — I  have  been  a  potato 
grower  for  many  years,  and  am  very 
well  pleased  with  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  of 
which  I  have  about  25  bushels  from  one 
bushel  of  seed.  Also  the  Carman  No.  3, 
of  which  I  have  11)4  pounds  from  the 
seven  eyes  you  sent  me  last  spring.  All 
are  good,  smooth,  salable  potatoes  and 
good  eaters  besides  ;  but  they  take  too 
long  to  grow  to  suit  me.  There  are  too 
many  kinds  of  bugs,  and  too  many  hot 
spells,  like  the  one  we  had  last  summer. 
We  want  a  potato  that  will  ripen  and 
make  a  crop  very  quickly  ;  that  is  all 
that  has  made  the  Early  Ohio  so  popular 
in  this  country. 


Experi- 

inents  are  expensive.  It  is  no  experiment  to 
take  the  medicine  which  thousands  indorse  as 
the  best— which  cures  when  others  fail,  namely 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  Best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


T-Trw-w-l’e  Pi  11c-  cure  nausea,  indigestion 
AAUUU  A  lllo  biliousness.  25  cents. 


How  to  Make  a  Fortune! 

CONTINUAL  AND  CHEAP  MUSHROOM  BEDS 
BEARING  AT  ANY  SEASON. 

Own  supply  combined  with  a  profitable  steady  in¬ 
come.  Little  work,  easy  to  handle.  Reasonable 
rates  for  making  up  beds.  Circulars  and  estimates 
free  of  charge  to  all  countries.  E  C.  FISCHEK. 
Civil  Engineer.  Specialist  and  Establishes  76  East 
Fourth  Street.  New  York  City. 


PDIIICOII  PI  flllED-Tbolargokt  handle, 
UnilHdUII  ULUVCn  of  Amerlcan-growi 

Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
B.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del 
Also,  Cow  Pe&s,  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed,  eto. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries. 

miller  DACDQEQQIt?  the  great 
loudon  nHorDCnniLO  market  reds. 
Triumph  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  Our  catalogue,  free, 
will  save  you  money.  M  YER  &  SON,  Bridgevllle.  Del 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


We  can  show  prices  for  cherry  trees,  $5-75 
per  ioo  ;  plum  trees  $7.25  per  100  ;  Dwarf 
pear  trees  $6.00  per  100  ;  Standard  pear 
trees  $7.50  per  100  ;  apple  trees  86.00  per 
100.  Our  largest  trees  come  a  little  higher. 
Other  stock  at  similar  prices.  Send  for  free 
catalogue,  and  particulars.  Stock  must  be 
sold  to  clear  grounds.  Green’s  Nursery 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


!  Stark  fruit  Book  I 

contains  new  and  copyright 
colored  plates  of  over' 

IOO  rare  fruits,  etc.— write  1  1 
for  particulars.  Ask  for  list  of  (  1 
Stark  Trees—  3  >er  IOO  and  * 
up.  Stark  Bro’s,  Stark,  Mo.  *  1 


GOOSEBERRY 


AND  CURRANT— 50.000. 
Other  Nursery  Stock. 

T.  G.  A8HMEAD.  Nursery.  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Full  assortment.  Special  prices  on  PEACH  TREE8, 
Large  stock  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET.  NORWAY  and 
SILVER  MAPLE. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


GREENSBOR 

The  finest  white  flesh  peach  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Ripens  before  the  Alex¬ 
ander.  Extra  large,  fine  flavor. 

4  Donaldson’s  Elmira  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  A  new  pro¬ 
duction  of  rare  merit.  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Jaimn  PliimH. 
Small  Fruits,  Tenn.  Peach 
Seed.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


PEACH 


erlin,  Hid. 


BURPEE  SEEDS 


BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalog, 
mulled  FREE  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Buy  direct  and  pay  but  one  profit.  No  nursery  carries 
a  more  complete  assortment  of  the  best  in 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 


Don’t  buy  trash.  Don’t  pay  two  prices.  But  send  for 
our  free  catalogue  today,  it  tells  It  all,  an  elegant  book 
Of  1(18  pages  profusely  Illustrated.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mall  postpaid.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  8afe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  13d  Year,  32  Greenhouses,  1000  Acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 


BOX  29.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


WE  ARE 
READY 


now  to  talk  about  the  trees  and  plants  you  want  next  spring.  Write  now 
before  the  rush  comes  on.  It’s  impossible  to  be  too  early ,  but  it’s  easy  to  be 
too  late.  We  make  easy  terms  for  early  orders,  and  early  orders  bring  suc¬ 
cess.  Our  uew  catalogue  will  be  mory  valuable  than  ever.  It  has  paid  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  to  send  for  it, 
and  we  know  it  will  pay  you. 


ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


^EMPEROR 
MERCER  { 


The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-RottingCHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOe.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Blue.  Catalogue  with 
the  dol’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, lor  10c.  J0S.il.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  llighlstowiv.N.  J. 
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Only  One  “King"  Apple. 

M.  M.,  Englewood,  N.  J. — G.  F.  T., 
page  817,  asks  “  How  many  King  apples 
are  there  ?  ”  I  will  say  that  there  is  but 
one  “King”  apple  that  deserves  the  king¬ 
ly  name,  at  least,  and  that  is  the  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  King.  My  father,  J.  M. 
Mattison,  being  the  disseminator  of  that 
apple,  a  short  history  of  that  valuable 
fruit  may  be  interesting.  During  my 
last  visit  to  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  the 
original  tree  was  still  alive,  over  75  years 
old.  It  was  planted  by  Cyrus  H.  Howe, 
of  Jacksonville.  The  first  known  tree, 
however  (supposed  to  be  a  seedling),  was 
found  growing  in  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J.  The  tree  was  very  old  at  the  time 
and  nearly  dead.  An  old  nurseryman 
by  the  name  of  Jacobs,  secured  a  few  of 
the  grafts,  and  they  were  grafted  in  the 
orchard  at  Jacksonville.  All  the  grafts 
died  except  one.  The  next  spring,  Mr. 
Jacobs  returned  to  Hunterdon  County 
to  secure  more  grafts,  but  the  old  tree 
was  entirely  dead.  From  this  only  re¬ 
maining  tree  in  Tompkins  County,  scions 
were  secured  and  grafted  throughout 
Tompkins  and  Cayuga  Counties.  A  few 
years  later,  1848  to  1855,  my  father  then 
in  the  nursery  business,  began  to  grow 
trees  of  it  extensively,  and  called  Charles 
Downing’s  attention  to  it.  While  he  did 
not  give  it  the  credit  it  deserved,  it  was 
nevertheless  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  fruit-growing  public.  During  the 
fiftys  and  sixtys,  my  father  sent  thou¬ 
sands  of  scions  to  the  nurseries  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  sending  one  year 
over  100,000,  in  those  days  considered  a 
large  amount,  at  one  cent  each.  Among 
the  horticulturists  of  those  days,  who 
pinned  their  faith  to  it,  were  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Col.  Frost, 
and  how  true  has  proved  their  estimate, 
will  be  seen  by  going  into  the  markets 
of  our  big  cities,  and  trying  to  find  an 
apple  in  November  or  December  that 
looks  better  and  eats  better. 

Legislate  Against  the  English  Sparrow. 

C  C.  S.,  Passaic,  N.  J. — The  English 
sparrow  is  of  no  earthly  use.  The  habits 
of  the  birds  are  to  make  nests  in  any 
part  of  the  dwellings  they  can  reach,  and 
leave  their  filth  to  be  cleaned  up.  They 
attack  our  garden  in  the  spring,  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  best  of  our  fruit  in  large 
quantities,  leaving  the  worms  and  in¬ 
sects  untouched.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  plan  for  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
law  giving  a  royalty  for  the  capture  of 
the  birds  ?  Such  a  plan  would  soon  re¬ 
move  them  from  us.  By  using  your  in¬ 
fluence,  this  could  soon  be  brought 
about.  Let  the  bail  start  rolling,  and 
keep  it  up. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  theory,  such  legislation 
is  good,  but  in  practice,  it  does  not  seem 
to  work  so  well.  We  hope’  to  give  soon 
the  experience  of  farmers  in  other  States 
where  such  legislation  has  been  at¬ 
tempted. 

More  Colorado  Second-Crop  Strawberries. 

N.  L.  L.,  Fruita,  Col. — So  much  has 
been  written  about  second-crop  straw¬ 
berries  that  I  feel  like  telling  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  strawberries  in  the  lower 
Grand  Valley,  between  the  town  of 
Grand  Junction  and  the  Utah  line,  alti¬ 
tude  4,500  feet.  We  have  here,  every 
year,  more  or  less  second-crop  berries, 
but  in  the  season  of  1895,  we  had  them 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  marketing  ; 
nearly  every  grower  here  marketed 
some.  I  picked  and  marketed  12  crates 
of  good  berries  between  September  1 
and  November  15.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
of  other  work,  1  picked  them  only  once 
a  week  ;  had  the  picking  been  attended 
to  regularly,  I  would  have  had  twice  as 
many.  When  the  frost  came,  there  were 
still  many  green  berries  and  blossoms 
on  the  vines. 

The  largest  part  of  my  berries  are 
Wilsons,  and  they  bore  only  a  few  ber¬ 


ries.  I  have  also  the  Jessie,  Enhance 
and  Parker  Earle,  but  they  are  almost 
worthless  with  me.  I  have  about  one- 
half  acre  of  Capt.  Jack  and  Warfield 
No.  2,  alternated,  and  there  I  got  the 
berries.  Now  for  the  reason  for  such 
an  unusual  yield  of  second-crop  berries. 
During  the  picking  season  of  the  main 
crop,  we  had  more  rainy  and  cold 
weather  than  we  generally  have,  so  we 
had  a  very  heavy  crop  of  berries,  the 
picking  lasted  six  weeks,  and  the  fields 
became  very  weedy.  After  the  last 
picking,  we  let  the  field  get  very  dry  so 
we  could  mow  the  tops  and  weeds  with 
the  mower.  After  we  had  raked  off  the 
mowings,  we  cut  down  the  rows  to  the 
proper  width  with  a  plow,  then  har¬ 
rowed  and  cultivated.  By  this  time,  the 
plants  were  very  di'y,  and  at  almost 
perfect  rest,  and  when  we  turned  water 
on  again,  the  plants,  probably  thought 
that  they  had  passed  through  a  light 
winter,  and  started  right  up. 

Every  one  familiar  with  orchid  grow¬ 
ing  knows  that  to  let  a  plant  get  dry  to 
almost  within  an  inch  of  its  life,  is  the 
surest  way  to  make  it  bloom.  The  grow¬ 
ers  around  here  are  not  anxious  for 
second-crop  berries  ;  they  come  at  a  time 
when  we  are  busy  with  peaches  and  early 
apples,  and,  generally,  the  berries  are 
so  scattered  that  it  is  a  tedious  job  to 
pick  them.  Every  fruit  has  its  season, 
and  only  a  limited  quantity  can  be  sold 
at  any  other  time  at  a  profit.  The 
Maiden’s  Blush  and  Oldenburg  apples 
and  the  Bartlett  pear  always  produce  a 
second  crop  of  fruit  in  this  climate.  I 
have  now  in  the  cellar  about  a  bushel  of 
second-crop  Idaho  pears,  the  size  of  Win¬ 
ter  Nelis. 


hold  always  to  live  up  to  strictly,  that 
whatever  goes  to  your  market  shall  b 
good,  and  that  all  weights  and  measures 
shall  be  correct. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  look  out  foi 
people  who  buy  things  and  never  pat 
for  them.  Do  a  cash  business.  Don’t 
spend  time  bothering  with  over-particu¬ 
lar  possible  customers.  You  will  fine 
that  it  takes  time  to  go  from  house  to 
house  and  peddle  or  deliver  produce 
and  one  must  learn  to  economize  his 
time.  You  see  that,  while  the  home 
market  idea  is  a  grand  one  for  hundreds 
of  farmers  and  their  families,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  count  the  cost  before  any  one 
goes  into  it.  It  is  not  a  path  that  is  all 
roses,  but  is  one  that  leads  to  good 
profits  for  those  who  rightly  enter 
upon  it. 

Early  Lambs  Again. 

L.  A.  Clinton,  Tompkins  County,.  N 
Y. — I  see  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Latta  takes 
exception  to  a  former  article  of  mine  on 
early  lamb  raising,  in  that  I  did  not 
state  the  express  and  commission 
charges.  The  express  is  such  an  indi¬ 
vidual  matter,  depending  upon  location, 
that  every  lamb  raiser  can  figure  out  for 
himself  the  cost  of  placing  his  products 
on  the  market.  The  cost  of  shipping 
lambs  from  this  point,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
to  New  York  City,  is  80  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  fees  charged  by  the  com 
mission  merchant  are  five  per  cent  on 
the  selling  price.  To  make  the  items 
more  complete  in  my  former  article, 
page  750 : 

December  21 — two  lambs  at  $9 . $18.00 

December  21 — one  lamb  at  $6 .  6.00  | 

$24.00  I 


Express . $0.70 

Commission  fees .  1.20 


That  Home  Market ;  What  Are  You  Going  to 
Do  About  It  ? 

J.  W.  Newton,  Vermont. — Yrou  are 
fretting  and  scolding  about  having  to 
send  your  stuff  off  to  the  city  ;  have  you 
looked  sharp  after  the  home  market  ? 
Just  as  like  as  not,  there  are  a  dozen 
families  within  easy  driving  distance  of 
you  who  would  be  very  glad  to  pay  you 
a  good,  big  price  for  strictly  fresh  eggs 
delivered  every  three  or  four  days. 
Couldn’t  do  that  ?  Why  not  ?  Of  course, 
you  could  not  put  in  eggs  from  nests 
found  in  corners  and  of  uncertain  ages. 
You  could  not  gather  up  eggs,  and  dump 
them  into  a  pan,  let  them  lie  a  week  or 
two  in  hot  weather,  and  then  deliver 
them  as  fresh  eggs.  If  people  pay  for 
fresh  eggs,  they  want  them  delivered 
within  three  or  four  days  after  they 
are  laid,  and  before  they  lose  their  deli¬ 
cate  flavor.  The  strictly  fresh  egg  is 
really  a  luxury,  and  your  customers  may 
not  be  able  to  pay  you  the  city  price  for 
such  stock.  But  if  you  will  take  pains 
to  deliver  really  and  truly  fresh  eggs  in 
stated  quantities  and  at  stated  times, 
you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  get  a  paying 
price. 

Then,  as  soon  as  people  want  them, 
arrange  with  the  same  or  other  families 
to  deliver  your  chickens,  so  many  on 
such  days.  Then  you  can  ask,  and  most 
likely  get,  the  best  prices,  provided  you 
have  fine  chickens,  and  get  them  into 
such  shape  for  your  customers  as  they 
like.  It  is  no  use  to  expect  to  sell  poor 
stock,  or  poorly-dressed  stock  for  a  good 
price.  You  may  do  it  once  or  twice,  but 
it  will  simply  spoil  your  trade.  Whatever 
you  sell,  let  it  be  of  the  best  quality, 
unless  you  sell  it  for  poor  quality  at  a 
low  price.  But  it  is  not  best,  usually, 
to  sell  poor  things.  It  will  hurt  your 
reputation.  If  you  have  anything  below 
standard  (and  a  high  standard,  too)  put 
it  to  some  other  use  than  selling  to  pri¬ 
vate  customers.  You  want  to  build  up 
a  reputation  for  always  selling  the  best,, 
or,  if  that  is  too  high,  we  will  say,  a 
good  quality  of  produce.  When  people 
find  out  that  anything  bought  of  you  is 
good,  all  right,  No.  1,  first-class,  or  of 
the  best  grade,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
you  in  selling,  and  will  be  worth  very 
many  dollars  to  you.  That  is  what  you 
are  farming  for,  to  get  money  to  use. 
Make  it  a  fixed  rule  for  all  your  house- 


$1.90  $1.90 


Net . $22.10 

February  28 — four  lambs  at  $7 . $28.00  I 

February  28 — one  lamb  at  $6.50 .  6.50  | 


Express. 
Fees . 


.$1.20 
.  1.73 


$34.50 


$2.93  2.93 


Net . $31.57  | 

I  would  not  convey  the  impression 
that  all  could  succeed  in  the  raising  of 
hothouse  lambs.  If  this  were  so,  then 
the  feature  of  profit  would  disappear  en¬ 
tirely.  It  is  only  the  one  who  has  the 
requisite  skill,  the  comfortable  quarters 
in  which  to  house  his  sheep,  the  shipping 
facilities;  in  other  words,  the  conditions 
must  be  just  right  in  order  that  success 
may  be  assured.  I  would  not  recommend 
the  purchasing  of  high-priced  purebred 
stock.  Grade  Dorsets  and  purebred  Dor¬ 
set  males  give,  ordinarily,  just  as  good 
results.  From  experience.  I  still  main¬ 
tain  the  statement  made  in  the  former 
article  that  “  early  lamb  raising  is  a  pay¬ 
ing  business  to  him  who  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  and  skill.” 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  25 
to  58  Inches  high. 

If  interested,  drop  us  a  catd,  and  we  will 
mail  Illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. , 

19  Rush  8t..  Peoria.  Ill. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

il.o  m.nufaetorer.  of  Ir«.«  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Kuclnea,  Buckeye  Force  Pumpn, 
Buckeye,  Olobe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  A  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  O. 


Strange  that  a  man  will  insure  his  buildings 
against  lire  and  lightning,  which  come  so  seldom 
and  yet  take  chances  on  destruction  of  crops  and 
other  losses  arising-from  inefficient  fences.  «  age 
fence  is  a  permanent  Investment  and  the 
Interest  on  that  is  the  cost  for  absolute  safety. 
Write  for  proofs. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


sooooooooooooooooooooooooos 

•  WO  VEN..WJRR.  FENCE; 

2  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  I  Best  on  Kuril,.  Horse-High,  Bull-  i 
7  )(UUUUyUUUU  strong,  Pig  and  Clileken-tlght.  With  } 
;  \  \  \/\/\/\  \  \l\('  our  DI'PI.KX  AI  TOMATIC  Machine  ■ 


you  can  make  SO  rods  a  day  for  . 

12  to  20  cts.  a  Rod., 

Over  50  slvles.  Catalogue  !■  roe. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  loo.  Rirtgeville,  IncL 


FREE 


The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture 

AT  DELAWARE  COLLEGE , 

will  open  January  6,  1897,  and  continue  to  the  last 
Friday  in  March.  The  course  has  been  improved 
and  enlarged  for  the  coming  winter.  Tuition  free. 

Full  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  Prop.  W.  H.  BISHOP,  Newark,  Del. 

A  LOOK  THROUGH 

SOUTH  MISSOURI 

The  Kansas  City.  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R  K.  Co. 
has  Issued  a  magnificent  book  of  Si)  or  more  photo- 
eng  aved  views  of  varied  scenery  in  South  Missouri. 
Fiom  these  views  an  accurate  knowledge  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  to  the  productions  and  general  tonography 
or  that,  hlkthlv  favored  section  that  is  NOW  aT- 
TRAOTNG  THE  ATTEN  riON  OF  HOMES  r  EKKltS 
AND  INVEST  ’Its  THE  COUNTRY  OVER  The 
title  of  the  b  .ok  is  ■  Snap  Shots  in  South  Missouri.” 
It  will  be  mailed  free.  duress 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DON’T  READ  THIS! 

Unless  you  want  to  read  our  ilttie  book  ’‘l1  ARMING 
IN  A  BUSINESS  LIGHT."  or  -  HOW  To  INCREASE 
THE  FARM  INCOME.”  Postpaid  for  Oo.  si  ver .to 
all,  who  write  before  January  1.  Our  Catalogue  of 
Business  and  F»rm  Hooks,  beside 

J  K.  WHITNEY  &  CO..  Broadalbin  N.  Y. 

Rogers’  Farm  Account  BookJ°  "ZtrZll 

Editor  Mvrick.  of  The  Homestead, 
from  North  Andover.  Mass. 


Price,  50  cents, 


This  Is  The  Light  That  Never  Failed. 

*  IT  IS  A 

Dietz  Lantern 

that  for  seventeen  years,  through  storm  and  darkness,  lighted  the 
way  of  B.  W.  Burnham,  a  retail  milkman  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
N’.  Y.,  on  his  nightly  rounds  without  a  single  expense  of  repair 
during  that  time,  except  for  new  globes,  being  in  constant  use. 

Mr.  Burnham  brought  it  to  the  New  York  ofilce,  whore  it  is  now 
on  exhibition  and  received  a  new  one  for  his  pains.  It  is  a  sample 
of  the  superior  material  and  make  of  the  Dietz  Lanterns. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them  R  £.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

and  accept  no  other.  Write 

for  free  pocket  catalogue.  60  Laight  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1840. 


ALL  THE 

we  have  been  nrging  Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  SuiYerers  to  begin  the 
constitutional  treatment  that  brings  not  only  relief,  hut  a  (  ure  that  stays. 
Hundreds  have  done  so,  and  here’s  a  letter  from  one  of  them  : 

Dear  Doctor  Hayes-  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  September  14, 1896. 

I  am  satisfied  your  treatment  has  been  very  helpful  and  beyond  my  expectations.  The  catarrhal 
sviniitoms  have  been  much  lighter  and  not  of  as  long  duration,  and  as  for  Asthma,  the  effect  of 
the  medicines  is  marvelous.  To  go  to  bed  and  sleep  all  night  is  for  me,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  something  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  for  30  years.  Now  I  sleep  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
X  am  free  front  the  cough  that  is  so  weakening  and  depressing.  When  I  compare  myself  with 
others  about  here  who  have  Hay  Fever,  and  are  not  taking  your  treatment,  I  am  away  ahead  of 
t  hem  Perhaps  I  am  too  enthusiastic,  but  when  one  has  had  this  terrible  disease  lor  over  30  years  a. 
I  have,  and  had  given  up  all  hope  of  a  cure,  how  can  one  help  being  enthused.  1  have  one  regret  - 
havimr  known  of  vour  treatment  so  long  that  I  should  be  so  incredulous  as  not  to  be  willing  to [  try  it 


having  known  of  your  treatment  so  long  i 

till  this  year.  Y°urs  trul>’> 

ASTHMA  HUE 

write  at  once  for  particulars  and  escape  your  winter  of  distress.  Hay  Fever  sufferers  make 
of  this  and  write  in  the  soring,  or  now.  Two  thousand  other  references  if  you  ask 


BENJ.  D.  EVERETT. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10^4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1, 000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  ntme  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1896. 


M.  M.  says  truly,  on  page  851,  that  there  is  but  one 
“  King  ”  apple  worthy  the  name.  But,  like  many 
other  good  things,  it  suffers  from  counterfeits.  In  a 
New  Jersey  grocery,  not  long  since,  the  writer  saw 
some  Ben  Davis  apples,  placarded  Kings,  at  a  good 
round  price  per  basket.  The  public  need  educating. 
They  need  to  be  so  well  informed  that  such  imposi¬ 
tions  will  be  impossible. 

0 

Mr.  Hoover  of  Colorado  tells  us  on  page  851,  how 
to  keep  Jack  Frost  away  from  the  late  strawberries 
by  placing  light,  portable  frames  over  the  best  plants. 
This  is  as  legitimate  as  placing  frames  over  a  few 
rows  of  asparagus  in  the  spring  to  force  this  vege¬ 
table  for  the  early  market.  Gardeners  are  constantly 
thinking  out  such  plans.  They  are  obliged  to  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

O 

Even  an  innocent-looking  plant  may  be  engaged  in 
the  liquor  business  ;  the  East  Indian  Pitcher  plant 
(Nepenthes)  is  an  example.  Each  leaf  terminates  in 
a  pendent,  lidded  pitcher,  containing  a  sweetish  fluid, 
very  attractive  to  insects.  After  drinking,  the  fly 
becomes  intoxicated,  and  falls  into  the  liquid,  to  be 
absorbed  by  its  host.  As  the  Nepenthes  grows  on 
limestone  rocks,  the  insects  are,  probably,  entrapped 
to  form  a  balanced  ration.  The  “  muscle-makers  ”  in 
a  fly  surely  ought  to  make  rapid  growth.  Saloon 
plants  are  like  human  rumsellers.  Theyboth  live  by 
absorbing  the  substance  of  their  victims. 

O 

The  United  States  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  citizens  to  print  private 
mailing  cards  of  the  same  size,  quality  and  weight  as 
the  present  postal  card.  These  cards  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  as  lawful  mails  whenever  they  bear  a  one-cent 
stamp.  The  object  of  this,  evidently,  is  to  enable 
business  men  to  print  an  attractive  advertisement  on 
these  cards  and  have  Uncle  Sam  do  the  distributing 
for  them.  Thus  it  is  that,  year  after  year,  improve¬ 
ments  are  made  in  the  mail  service  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  business  in  town  and  city.  Why  not 
give  the  country  people  better  service  ?  Extend  the 
free  delivery  system  to  the  country  wherever  it  is 
practical.  Next  week  we  expect  to  show  how  it  has 
been  started  in  Michigan. 

O 

When  a  florist  wishes  to  force  a  hardy  June  rose, 
he  ripens  the  wood  by  withholding  water,  prunes 
severely,  and  allows  the  plant  to  feel  the  frost.  On 
being  taken  into  the  greenhouse,  the  deluded  rose 
imagines  that  winter  is  over,  and  immediately  starts 
up  in  business.  About  the  middle  of  November,  we 
took  up  some  Parker  Earle  strawberry  plants  with 
the  transplanter,  set  them  in  rich  soil,  and  put  them 
in  a  dark  cellar.  They  were  kept  without  water  until 
the  leaves  died  down  ;  then  they  were  brought  into 
the  light  and  well  watered.  They  are  now  growing 
just  as  plants  do  in  spring  after  the  mulch  is  removed. 
Next  spring,  as  an  experiment,  we  shall  mow  off  a 
number  of  plants  when  they  come  into  bloom,  shade 
them  and  keep  off  the  water  until  late  in  July,  and 
then  irrigate  and  use  a  soluble  fertilizer.  We  are  after 
a  good  second  crop. 

0 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  has  recently  given  us  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  simple  chemistry  of  milk.  We 
are  now  to  follow  this  with  some  studies  of  the  cow’s 
udder  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  of  the  Indiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Prof.  Plumb  has  recorded  one  feature 
of  his  work  in  a  very  valuable  bulletin,  and,  beginning 
with  next  week,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  present  a  synopsis 
of  his  conclusions.  The  stomach  of  a  cow  may  be 


compared  to  the  engine  in  a  factory,  while  the  udder 
is  like  the  intricate  machine  which,  with  the  engine 
to  give  it  power,  turns  crude  material  into  a  finely 
finished  product.  Skilled  inventors  turn  much  of 
their  energy  to  the  improvement  of  the  machine,  and 
we  think  that  Prof.  Plumb’s  conclusions  will  show 
that  we  must  take  the  cow’s  udder  into  consideration 
in  breeding  for  improved  stock. 

© 

The  scientific  men  have  proved  beyond  all  reason¬ 
able  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  feed  pigs  so  that  the 
pork  will  contain  a  large  proportion  of  lean  meat. 
By  the  judicious  use  of  foods  containing  muscle¬ 
making  material,  the  lard  can  be  made  muscular,  so 
to  speak.  Certain  breeds  of  hogs  are,  doubtless,  more 
likely  to  give  this  lean  pork  than  others,  but  the  im¬ 
proved  feeding  is  chiefly  responsible  for  it.  This 
feeding  will  usually  cost  more,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
muscle-making  foods  are  more  expensive.  A  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  may  well  ask,  “  Will  it  pay  me  to  try  to 
produce  the  leaner  pork  ?  Who  will  pay  me  more 
for  it  ?”  For  home  use,  the  lean  pork  will  surely  be 
appreciated,  but  what  buyer  will  pay  an  increased 
price  for  it  ?  Probably  private  customers  might  be 
obtained  who  would  willingly  pay  more,  but  how 
about  the  man  who  sells  live  hogs  on  the  regular 
market  ?  Will  lean  pork  pay  ?  That  is  a  question 
we  would  like  to  have  answered  by  practical  men. 

O 

The  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  are  of  immense  importance.  We  have,  at  the 
eastern  side  of  the  State  of  New  York,  large  areas 
almost  ideal  so  far  as  soil  and  location  are  concerned, 
for  the  growing  of  grapes,  peaches,  apples  and  small 
fruits.  The  Hudson  River  affords  rapid  and  cheap 
communication  with  the  greatest  market  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Surely  this  section  affords  an  admirable  field 
for  an  organization  among  horticulturists.  We  would 
like  to  have  Hudson  River  fruit  growers  consider  the 
following  letter  carefully  : 

Why  could  not  the  fruit  growers  along  the  Hudson  River  form 
an  organization  on  the  plan  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  horticul¬ 
tural  subjects  ?  I  think  that  many  fruit  growers  would  be  glad 
to  see  such  an  organization,  and  willing  to  help  organize  it.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  matter  placed  before  our  prominent  fruit 
growers,  and  see  what  they  think  of  the  idea.  An  organization 
for  such  a  purpose  could,  undoubtedly,  get  speakers  from  our 
experiment  stations,  and,  undoubtedly,  every  true  horticulturist 
will  see  the  need  of  such  an  association  and  help  its  organization 
as  much  as  possible.  u.  d.  van  buren. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

Our  friend  has  not  begun  to  state  the  advantages 
that  may  be  expected  from  such  an  organization. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  heartily  indorses  the  suggestion,  and 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  help  in  the  matter.  Let  us 
hear  from  fruit  growers  at  once,  and  endeavor  to  hold 
the  first  meeting  this  winter. 

0 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  printer’s  ink.  It  is  the 
nitrogen  of  trade,  because  it  stimulates  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer,  and  shows  him  where  to  go 
and  satisfy  that  desire.  Farmers  should  not  leave 
this  valuable  business  aid  to  the  townspeople.  An 
advertisement  in  the  local  paper,  a  neat  circular  or 
card  will  always  help  trade.  There  is  another  use 
for  printer’s  ink  that  is  important.  It  is  well  brought 
out  in  the  following  letter  : 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  NAME  ? 

Why  should  not  every  farmer  have  his  name  and  address 
plainly  printed  on  letterheads  and  envelopes  ?  It  would  not  cost 
more  than  $2  or  $3  a  year,  and  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
his  correspondents,  and  an  indication  of  good  business  methods 
on  his  part.  The  need  of  it  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  even 
a  small  correspondence.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of  people 
there  are  in  the  world  who  can  write  everything  moderately  plain 
except  their  own  names  and  that  of  the  town  in  which  they  live. 

I  have  had  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  trouble  from  this 
cause  in  the  past  few  months,  and  many  letters  have  not  been 
answered  simply  because  I  either  could  not  make  out  the  writer’s 
name,  and  so  did  not  know  whom  to  address,  or  else  I  could  not 
determine  where  to  send  the  letter.  As  an  example,  I  have  on 
my  desk  while  writing  this  letter,  two  letters  from  different  men, 
both  of  whose  signatures  are  absolutely  illegible.  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  these  signatures  to  a  number  of  good  business  men,  and 
no  one  has  been  able  to  decipher  them.  How  can  one  answer 
such  letters  ?  It  is  a  common  thing  for  writers  to  leave  off  their 
State,  but  the  post  mark  usually  solves  this  difficulty.  Sometimes 
not.  A  letter  was  recently  received  from  Bridgeville,  no  State, 
and  no  post  mark  on  the  envelope.  The  postal  guide  gives  nine 
towns  of  this  name  in  the  United  States.  Where  would  you  send 
an  answer  ?  Printed  letterheads  cost  very  little  more  than  plain 
paper.  When  they  are  used,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
name  and  address,  and  besides  this,  their  use  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  farmer  using  them  is  more  enterprising  than  his 
neighbors— a  good  impression  to  make.  h.  m.  cottrell. 

Ellerslie  Farm. 

That  is  an  excellent  reform  to  start  with  the  new 
year.  We  often  have  such  letters  and,  sometimes,  it 
is  impossible  to  answer  them  until  the  correspondent 
writes  a  second  time  complaining  that  he  has  not 
been  well  treated.  Some  of  our  readers  use  the 
cheap  rubber  stamps  for  printing  name  and  address 
on  the  letter  and,  in  this  way,  avoid  these  troubles. 
We  are  sure  that  it  will  prove  a  good  investment  for 
any  farmer  to  have  his  name  and  address  printed  on 


his  letter  paper.  Get  a  good  name  for  your  farm  and 
print  that  also.  This  is  a  business  reform  that  ought 
to  be  pushed. 

© 

A  friend  in  Connecticut  sends  us  this  letter,  which 
is  a  fair  sample  of  a  number  that  are  received  during 
the  year  : 

The  manager  of  a  “  labor  bureau”,  in  New  York  City,  adver¬ 
tised  that  he  would  furnish  farm  help.  I  saw  the  advertisement 
in  a  number  of  papers,  and,  I  think,  The  R.  N.-Y.  among  them. 
I  wrote  to  the  man  asking  whether  he  could  send  me  two  German 
farm  laborers.  I  wanted  green  help,  but  used  to  farming  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  replied  to  send  him  the  railroad  fare,  $5.10,  and  $2,  his 
fee,  and  he  would  send  two  farm  laborers  at  once,  Germans.  I 
sent  the  money,  and  after  10  days  wrote  and  inclosed  a  stamped 
envelope  for  reply,  but  got  none.  I  wrote  again— no  reply.  I 
went  to  a  lawyer  who  wrote  and  got  no  reply,  but  in  two  days,  a 
German  came  along,  who  said  that  the  man  had  sent  him;  but  I 
was  not  to  deduct  the  railroad  fare,  and  the  man  was  a  profes¬ 
sional  painter,  knew  nothing  about  farming,  except  that  he  said 
he  had  once  milked  a  cow.  This  man  went  back  to  New  York,  as 
he  was  of  no  use  to  me.  The  “manager”  says  that  he  sent  an¬ 
other  man,  but  he  has  not  come.  I  think  that  such  frauds  on 
farmers  ought  to  be  exposed. 

Certainly  they  ought  to  be  exposed.  There  are  lots 
of  them.  The  trouble  is  that  this  particular  fraud 
never  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  all.  Our  friend 
saw  the  advertisement  in  some  other  paper,  and,  in 
studying  over  the  matter,  as  people  do  who  answer 
such  cards,  got  things  a  little  mixed.  Sometimes  a 
rogue  obtains  a  little  false  credit  in  just  this  way. 
People  have  come  to  realize  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  edits 
its  advertising  columns  as  well  as  its  reading  matter. 
Many  a  rogue  would  pay  considerable  money  to  have 
his  advertisement  appear  just  once  in  this  paper.  It 
would  give  him  credit  with  readers  and  publishers 
everywhere  to  have  it  known  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  en¬ 
abled  him  to  talk  to  its  readers.  Don’t  trust  to  mem¬ 
ory  in  such  matters,  and  thus  let  the  rogues  clip  off  a 
piece  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  reputation. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

We  will  close  up  our  year  with  a  talk  about  bread , 

The  great  staff  of  life,  as  has  truly  been  said. 

Chop  off  the  first  letter  and,  surely,  our  bread 
Is  just  like  The  Rural— it’s  kneaded  and  read ! 

You  see  by  the  statement  upon  the  next  page, 

The  “  New  Journalism  ”  is  now  all  the  rage. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  drops  r  and  is  led 
To  work— as  the  Englishman  says— with  ’is  'ead ! 

But  now  drop  the  e  and,  of  course,  you  are  glad 
To  see  that  the  bread  is  reduced  to  an  ad. 

That  means  advertisement — so  let  people  know 
The  Rural’s  alive,  and  then  add— help  it  grow. 

And  now  let  us  stop,  for  the  d  all  alone 
Might  represent  words  of  a  dubious  tone  ! 

But,  no  !  Who’s  afraid  ?  Let  us  say  without  fear, 

Here’s  h-a-n-rf  for  the  incoming  year  ! 

Laziness  needs  no  nurse. 

Push  hope  along— it’s  a  good  thing. 

Get  an  interest  in  fundamental  principles. 

Prof.  Begin  gets  more  votes  than  Gen.  Finish. 

Think  of  half-cent  pork  in  Louisiana— page  859. 

Too  heavy  a  lift  is  the  bacterium  of  a  terrible  back. 

Go— bury  your  prejudices.  Turn  them  into  fertilizer  ! 

A  fine  course.  That  is  what  the  best  agricultural  colleges  are 
giving. 

A  mill  due— the  miller’s  toll.  Cure  it  by  grinding  your  grain 
at  home. 

It  may  be  that  “  you  take  the  dust  ”  because  your  wheels  are 
thick  with  rust. 

L.  A.  Clinton  replies  to  the  critics  of  his  late  article  on  early 
lambs — page  851. 

A  car-load  of  New  York  State  Jersey  cows  and  heifers  recently 
sold  in  Iowa  at  an  average  of  $35  each. 

The  world  came  near  losing  the  famous  “  King”  apple— see 
page  851.  A  single  graft  saved  it  for  posterity. 

Does  Nature  water  from  above  ?  Well,  most  of  the  water  falls 
to  the  earth,  but  rises  to  the  plants  when  they  drink  it. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  having  a  dose  of  sub  irrigation.  That  is,  the 
subscriptions  are  flowing  in  upon  us  like  water.  Keep  it  up  ! 

Fred  Grundy,  page  847,  should  go  on  and  tell  the  farmers  where 
to  get  the  cash  for  their  trading.  How  can  you  cut  loose  from 
credit  ? 

Some  farmers  are  in  prison.  When  the  roads  are  good,  they  are 
too  busy  to  get  away  from  home.  When  they  have  leisure,  the 
roads  are  too  bad  for  travel. 

At  the  bicycle  race  in  this  city,  one  wheelman  covered  1,900 
miles  in  six  days.  What  helped  him  most  ?  A  level,  hard  track 
No  speed  without  a  good  road. 

Consumptive  patients  often  wrap  in  warm  furs  and  sit  out  in 
the  frosty  air.  Pure  air  is  healing.  Don’t  treat  a  consumptive 
cow  that  way.  Her  own  fur  is  not  warm  enough  for  zero  weather. 

Are  you  fond  of  vanilla  ?  Be  grateful  to  the  moth  that  ferti¬ 
lizes  the  vanilla  orchid.  Without  its  work  Central  America  could 
supply  no  vanilla.  Thank  the  moth  that  flavors  your  cake  and 
pudding. 

Here’s  a  rule  of  buttermaking  that  is  good  for  any  day— it  will 
suit  in  any  time  or  clime  or  land.  From  the  time  the  cream  is 
started  till  it’s  worked  and  packed  away.  You  should  never 
touch  the  butter  with  your  hand. 

A  milk  man  grows  a  patch  of  fine  celery.  Every  now  and  then 
he  cleans  up  a  nice  bunch  of  it  and  leaves  it  by  the  side  of  his 
customer’s  milk  can  as  a  present  or  premium  !  That  is  business. 

It  doesn’t  hurt  him,  but  it  makes  trade. 

Senator  Morgan  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  immigra¬ 
tion  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  no  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  citizenship  who  “cannot  read  correctly  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  printed  in 
the  English  language.”  We  would  like  to  further  amend  this  by 
adding  the  words  “  and  obey  them.” 
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Plans  and  Hopes  for  1897 

"  THE  NEW  JOURNALISM” 

has  made  itself  felt  among  agricultural  papers  in  a 
striking  manner.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  48 
years  old.  You  could  not  hope  to  teach  new  tricks  to 
a  dog  of  that  age,  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
dogs  and  agricultural  papers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  learn¬ 
ing  “new  tricks  ”  all  the  time. 

Forty  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  chiefly  a  story 
paper.  At  that  time,  there  were  but  few  good  literary 
papers  in  the  land.  The  soil  was  newer  and  naturally 
stronger.  There  was  not  the  fierce  competition  of 
the  present  day.  The  millions  of  foreigners  had  not 
rushed  across  the  sea  to  take  the  cheap  Western  land 
and  grow  food  upon  it,  with  which  to  compete  with 
native  Americans  Experiment  Stations  were  un¬ 
heard  of.  “  Agricultural  science  ”  was  locked  inside 
the  skulls  of  a  few  learned  men.  There  was  no  great 
demand  for  it.  Farmers  demanded,  in  their  farm 
paper,  stories,  poems  and  simple  records  of  every  day 
events.  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  that  date  was  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour,  and  gave  its  readers  what  they  de¬ 
manded.  It  was  progressive — a  good  example  of  the 
netv  journalism  of  that  day. 

After  Two  Score  of  Years, 

The  R.  N.-Y.  finds  a  new  situation.  The  old  paper 
could  not  live  to-day.  This  is  an  age  of  specialties. 
Papers  and  magazines,  cheap  and  excellent,  now 
make  a  specialty  of  stories,  poetry,  news,  religion 
and  philosophy.  A  new  class  of  farmers  has  been 
formed,  and  every  course  at  an  agricultural  college 
and  every  farmers’  institute  or  convention  serves  to 
increase  this  class.  A  new  farm  paper  is  demanded, 
for  farming  has  become  a  science.  Competition  is 
fierce.  The  land  is  poorer  and  needs  more  careful 
tillage  and  fertilizing.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  clear 
and  fair  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles 
that  underlie  the  science  of  agriculture.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  decided  to  make  this  its  special  field.  This  is  one 
part  of  the  new  journalism.  We  leave  society  news, 
politics,  literature  and  philosophy  to  others,  and  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems  that 
underlie  the  varied  life  of  the  farm  and  garden. 

“  A  Farmers'  Institute  at  Your  Own  Fireside !  ” 

That  is  what  the  new  journalism  attempts  to  give 
you.  If  we  were  to  adopt  a  coat  of  arms  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  we  would  take  this 


YOU  ASK! 

p 

WE  ANSWER  ! 


The  best  evidence  of  the  awakening  of  a  child’s  mind 
is  its  inclination  to  ask  questions.  Men  are  but  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  larger  growth,  and  the  best  evidence  of 
progress  that  a  man  can  give,  is  the  fact  that  he  be¬ 
gins  to  ask  questions,  and  thus  admits  that  there  are 
some  things  he  does  not  know. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the 
past  in  its  ability  to  draw  out  questions  from  its 
readers.  In  some  operation  in  field,  house  or  stable, 
a  farmer  runs  against  a  problem  that  he  cannot  solve 
with  the  information  within  his  own  reach.  He  has 
never  been  called  upon  to  face  just  that  situation 
before.  His  neighbors  can  only  guess  at  it,  and  his 
books  give  him  scarcely  a  hint.  The  problem  follows 
him  about,  and  haunts  his  waking  hours  until,  at 
last,  he  comes  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  help  to  broaden 
the  view  from  his  farm. 

He  Knows  Where  to  Come. 

Why  should  he  come  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  assistance  ? 
Why  should  he  have  confidence  in  its  answers  or  sug¬ 
gestions  ?  Let  us  consider  a  few  facts.  We  are 
located  in  the  greatest  market  on  the  western  con¬ 
tinent,  within  half  an  hour’s  ride  of  the  great  centers 
of  trade,  where  prices  are  made  and  where  a  nation’s 
crops  are  sold,  and  within  a  short  walk  of  the  most 
complete  libraries  on  this  side  of  the  water.  We 
have  the  personal  acquaintance  of  every  agricultural 
scientist  of  note  in  the  land.  We  will  guarantee  to 
reach  a  practical  expert  in  any  ordinary  branch  of 
soil  culture.  From  the  time  the  seed  is  put  into  the 
soil  until  it  goes  back  to  the  soil  again  as  some  form 
of  fertility,  a  thousand  changes  and  modifications 
take  place.  The  culture  of  the  soil  in  which  its  roots 
develop,  the  food  it  eats,  the  way  it  grows,  the 
insects  that  injure  or  benefit  it,  the  animals  that 
utilize  it  as  food — at  every  point  along  the  line,  a 
question  stands  out  as  a  puzzle  to  some  ripening  mind 
that  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the 
truth.  We  confidently  claim  that  Tift:  R.  N.-Y.,  by 


reason  of  its  location,  its  reputation  and  acquaint¬ 
ance,  its  own  experience  in  experimenting  and  the 
production  of  new  varieties,  and  its  wide,  personal 
observation,  is  as  well  able  to  secure  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  as  any  agricultural  paper  in  the  land. 

Judge  the  Future  By  the  Past. 

This  we  are  very  willing  to  do.  During  the  past 
year,  we  have  broadened  the  view  from  hundreds  of 
farms.  Never  before  did  an  index  cover  such  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  During  189(3,  we  printed  in  all  860 
pages  of  matter.  There  were  284  illustrations.  By 
actual  count,  we  have  printed  answers  to  1,481  direct 
questions,  and  have  answered  nearly  as  many  more 
by  mail.  Of  these  questions,  158  were  so  important 
that  we  made  them  targets  for  symposiums.  In 
other  words,  we  sent  copies  of  these  to  from  five  to 
fifty  of  the  best  posted  men  in  the  country  and  in 
Europe.  The  answers  were  boiled  down  and  grouped 
together.  By  actual  count,  1,310  different  men  and 
women  have  helped  us  prepare  these  answers.  The 
fact  is,  that  every  line  that  has  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  been  written  in  reply  to  a  question  either 
directly  asked  or  anticipated. 

With  this  record  behind  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  we  expect  to  do  better  next  year.  We  have 
learned  a  number  of  “  new  tricks”  of  late.  We  have 
formed  new  acquaintances,  made  new  investigations 
and  studies,  gained  in  experience,  and  discovered  new 
fields  for  work.  We  shall  make  use  of  all  these  things 
in  our  work  for  1897,  striving  harder  than  ever  to  be 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  new  journalism.  Our 
great  ambition  is  to  broaden  the  agricultural  view  from 
your  farm  by  giving  you  a  chance  to  confer  with  those 
who  have  had  more  experience,  or  who  have  been  able 
to  give  more  study  to  the  problems  of  agriculture 
than  you  have.  Naturally,  the  “  know-it-all”  man 
cannot  expect  much  help  from  such  service.  Do  not 
subscribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  expecting  us  to  discuss 
politics  or  to  print  stories  and  news  gossip,  for  you 
will  be  disappointed  if  you  expect  it.  The  one  thing 
we  promise  above  all  others  is  that  we  will  help  you 
in  your  search  for  the  true  principles  that  lie  at  the 
base  of  agricultural  science  and  practice.  That  is 
our  special  field,  and  we  shall  cultivate  and  fertilize 
it  as  we  have  never  done  before. 

A  Few  New  Features. 

Pursuing  the  same  general  plan  as  last  year,  we 
expect  to  introduce  a  few  improvements. 

Primer  Science. — This  popular  department  will  be 
continued.  W e  expect  to  take  the  reader  into  the  chem¬ 
ist’s  laboratory  and  show  him  how  foods  and  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  picked  apart,  and  what  the  different  parts 
represent. 

Good  Grass. — The  articles  describing  Mr.  George 
M.  Clark’s  grass  crop  created  a  wide  interest.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  have  attempted  the  new  method  of 
culture.  We  shall  have  comparative  notes  from  many 
of  them.  We  have,  also,  been  studying  the  remark¬ 
able  grass  experiments  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Olcott,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

Fertility  from  Tillage. — A  series  of  articles  show¬ 
ing  to  what  extent  a  proper  working  of  the  soil  may 
be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  manure  or  fertilizer. 
In  this  connection,  we  shall  discuss  the  real  service 
performed  by  humus  or  vegetable  matter. 

The  Breeds  of  Live  Stock. — More  attention  will 
be  paid  to  live  stock  than  ever  before.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  paid  to  the  characteristics  of  breeds 
and  the  principles  of  breeding. 

Plant  Life. — A  series  of  interesting  notes  on  the 
life  and  growth  of  plants,  showing  how  they  feed  and 
grow. 

Symposiums. — As  in  former  years,  this  will  be  one 
of  the  strongest  features  of  the  paper.  We  expect  to 
send  your  question  to  the  wisest  and  most  practical 
people  in  the  land,  when  it  is  of  a  character  to  de¬ 
mand  a  general  discussion. 

The  Experiment  Stations. — During  the  year,  we 
expect  to  discuss  the  leading  bulletins  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  We  shall  try  to  give  real  studies  of  these  bul¬ 
letins,  not  mere  “reports”.  We  also  expect  to  visit 
most  of  the  stations,  and  thus  give  personal  reports 
of  the  work  they  are  doing.  We  shall  also  interview 
dozens  of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
who,  by  concentrating  their  energies  upon  some  one 
branch  of  soil  culture,  have  made  their  farms  prac¬ 
tical  experiment  stations. 

With  this  statement  of  its  objects  and  desires,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  confidently  opens  the  season  of  1897. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 
Although  not  containing  so  large  a  population  as 
New  Y’ork,  Philadelphia  is  a  large  city,  and  requires 
an  immense  amount  of  produce  to  supply  the  needs 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  two  markets  are  similar  in 
many  ways,  and  dissimilar  in  others.  Both  are  dis¬ 
tributing  points  for  a  large  extent  of  territory,  New 
York  supplying  much  the  larger  area.  The  latter 
city  has,  also,  a  larger  foreign  trade,  its  exports  and 
imports  covering  the  entire  globe.  It  has  also  a 
much  more  cosmopolitan  population,  and  its  markets 
require  a  wider  range  of  products,  though  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  becoming  more  cosmopolitan.  As  a  general 
thing,  prices  range  much  the  same  in  the  two  mar¬ 


kets,  and  the  leading  commercial  paper  of  New  York 
is  taken  as  a  guide  in  Philadelphia.  Often,  too,  there 
is  an  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  two 
cities,  when  there  is  a  shortage  or  a  surplus  in  either. 

Philadelphia  has  its  wholesale  markets  or  commis¬ 
sion  districts,  the  same  as  New  York.  Probably  the 
most  extensive  is  the  Dock  Street  Market,  and  here  is 
the  fish  market  corresponding  to  our  Fulton  Market. 
Around  this  market  for  many  blocks  extend  the  stores 
of  the  commission  merchants.  They  receive  shipments 
and  sell  on  commission  the  same  as  the  New  York 
merchants,  but  they  tell  me  that  they  usually  charge 
10  per  cent  for  selling,  while  the  charge  in  New  York 
for  most  goods  is  five  per  cent.  They  should  secure 
higher  prices  to  earn  this  higher  commission.  The 
charges  on  apples  are  uniform,  so  much  per  barrel, 
whether  the  price  be  high  or  low.  The  Philadelphia 
commission  men  do  not  start  business  so  early  in  the 
morning,  as  those  in  New  York  ;  in  fact,  there  isn’t 
the  push  and  hustle  that  we  find  among  the  business 
men  of  the  metropolis,  though,  as  the  old  song  has  it, 
“  they  get  there  just  the  same.” 

An  enumeration  of  the  products  on  sale  would  cover 
pretty  much  those  of  the  whole  country.  Immense 
quantities  of  sweet  potatoes  are  on  every  hand  ;  these 
come  largely  from  south  Jersey,  and  growers  and 
dealers  complain  of  the  low  price  they  are  now  forced 
to  accept.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  grown  much  farther  north  than  formerly,  hence 
the  demand  from  the  north  is  lessened.  Then,  too 
there  was  a  large  crop  this  year.  Both  red  and  yel¬ 
low  are  grown,  the  latter  being  in  larger  quantity. 
On  the  farmers’  market,  prime  sweets  were  selling 
for  20  cents  per  half-bushel  basket,  and  seemed  to  be 
going  very  slowly  at  that.  All  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  in  large  supply  and,  as  a  general  thing,  prices 
ruled  low. 

There  was  a  large  supply,  in  fact  a  glut,  of  New 
York  State  apples.  Dealers  were  exerting  themselves 
more  to  sell  these  than  any  other  produce.  Baldwins 
and  Greenings  were  freely  offered  at  90  cents  to  §1 
per  barrel,  Kings  and  Northern  Spys  a  little  higher. 
Most  of  them  were  undersized,  and  many  showed 
signs  of  careless  sorting  and  packing. 

I  saw  few  grapes  in  market,  while,  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  large  supply  in  the  New  York  market. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  examine  other  markets  rather  than  to  ship 
so  many  to  New  York.  This  sort  of  distribution — too 
much  in  one  place  and  not  enough  in  another — shows 
the  need  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  among 
growers  and  shippers  to  collect  and  disseminate  news 
about  the  supply  and  demand  of  different  products. 

The  farmers’  market  on  South  Second  Street,  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  part  of  a  street  which  is  set  aside  for  the  farm¬ 
ers,  where  they  can  come  and  sell  their  products  direct 
from  their  wagons.  They  pay  a  nominal  license  fee 
of  50  cents  a  year.  1  found,  in  talking  with  those 
on  the  market,  that  they  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  trade  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be.  One  said 
that  it  is  because  their  products  are  so  cheap  ;  that 
people  buy  more  when  prices  are  high.  These  farm¬ 
ers  sell  to  retailers  or  consumers,  anybody  who  wishes 
to  buy.  They  bring  all  sorts  of  produce,  drive  their 
wagons  to  the  curb,  put  their  horses  in  the  stable, 
and  wait  for  customers.  Housekeepers  wishing  to 
buy  direct  from  the  farmers,  here  have  their  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  another  article,  I  shall  speak  more  of  the 
retail  market.  F.  H.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  notice  from  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co., 
from  their  general  office,  74  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  to  the 
effect  that  their  Western  offices,  stores  and  shops  at  Elgin,  Ill., 
have  been  removed  to  Chicago,  III.,  better  to  accommodate  their 
customers  and  facilitate  the  increased  production  to  meet  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demands.  The  Western  office  is  at  43  West 
Randolph  Street.  The  company  urges  that  all  parts  of  the 
machine  be  kept  in  perfect  repair,  in  order  to  maintain  the  best 
results,  and  promises  prompt  attention  to  repairs  or  inquiries  for 
essential  parts.  They  will  send  lists  of  parts  on  application,  and 
recommend  that  the  lists  be  kept  on  hand  for  immediate  use 
when  needed. 

Housewives  who  have  long  bent  over  a  bowl  and  with  a  knife, 
hacked  and  chopped  till  their  muscles  ached  and  the  meat  was 
minced,  will  really  rejoice  in  the  Enterprise  new  meat  chopper. 
It  is  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  sausage,  mince  meat,  hash, 
hamburg  steak  for  dyspeptics,  chicken  and  lobster  for  salads, 
suet,  tripe,  codfish,  clams,  cocoanuts,  meat  for  beef  tea,  scrap 
meat  for  poultry,  corn  for  fritters,  etc.  They  are  also  makers  of 
another  useful  device — the  Enterprise  raisin  and  grape  seeder. 
“  The  Enterprise  Housekeeper”,  containing  300  recipes,  besides 
valuable  information  for  the  house  wife,  will  be  mailed  for  two 
two-cent  postage  stamps  to  all  who  apply  to  the  Enterprise  Mfg 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  are  frequently  asked  by  readers  about  those  houses  which 
give  country  people  “  profitable  employment  at  home,”  and  we 
get  more  such  inquiries  just  now  than  usually,  because  one  or  two 
such  houses  are  advertising  in  most  of  the  country  papers.  In 
fact,  one  of  them  got  into  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  or  two  insertions 
through  an  oversight,  but  it  was  promptly  thrown  out,  and  the 
yearly  order  for  it  canceled.  These  companies  or  bureaus  send 
a  partial  sample  list  of  persons  classified  as  having  certain  dis¬ 
eases,  with  prices  attached,  which  are  very  alluring.  You  are, 
however,  required  to  send  about  $3,  a  little  less,  usually,  for 
blanks,  rules  and  stationery.  This  you  get  at  a  cost  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  few  cents,  but  the  rules  are  such  that  you  cannot  make 
out  an  acceptable  list,  and  you  have  heard  the  last  of  your 
“bureau.”  After  looking  up  these  “companies  ”  several  times 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  scheme  is  one  simply  to  get  your  first 
remittance,  and  that  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  your  ever 
getting  your  money  back,  to  say  nothing  about  getting  paid  for 
your  time. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  WRITER  in  Harper’s  Bazar  tells  of 
■Fx.  the  effect  produced  by  example, 
rather  than  precept.  When  a  young 
girl  she  was  constantly  chidden  for  her 
harsh,  unmodulated  voice,  but  the 
troubled  self-consciousness  induced  by 
frequent  reproofs  increased  the  fault. 
Finally  she  visited  some  cousins,  noted 
among  friends  for  the  sweetness  of  their 
voices.  While  with  them  her  own  hard, 
rough  tones  were  unconsciously  modu¬ 
lated,  and  a  great  change  was  notice¬ 
able.  Naturally  enough  the  relative 
who  had  so  often  chidden  her  gave  her 
own  admonitions  the  credit  for  the 
change.  Isn’t  it  often  the  case,  that  we 
expect  precept  alone  to  work  a  change, 
without  reckoning  on  the  force  of  ex¬ 
ample  '? 

* 

Some  very  wise  and- good  people  we 
know  urge  us  to  keep  purely  imagina¬ 
tive  books  out  of  the  children’s  library. 
They  think  it  corrupting  to  a  child’s  in¬ 
telligence  to  give  him  fairy  books  and 
verse,  which  may  destroy  his  taste  for 
really  instructive,  solid  reading.  We 
used  to  think  it  a  perverted  taste  which 
made  a  child  crave  candies.  We  now 
know  that  a  certain  amount  of  sugar, 
wisely  administered,  is  a  necessity  for 
the  building  up  of  the  childish  body  ; 
just  the  same  as  a  certain  supply  of 
poetry  and  imagination  is  needed  for 
the  building  up  of  the  little  brain.  How 
much  they  lose,  in  the  way  of  pleasure 
and  content,  who  have  no  imaginative 
faculty!  “I  don’t  like  to  play  with 
Hazel,”  observed  one  small  girl  of  an¬ 
other,  “  she  doesn’t  know  how  to  pre¬ 
tend  anything.”  And  the  same  imagina¬ 
tion  that  made  the  one  little  girl  enjoy 
drinking  imaginary  tea  out  of  make- 
believe  china  cups,  in  company  with 
sociable  guests  who  were,  in  reality, 
but  corn-cobs  wrapped  in  calico,  would 
make  her  a  happy  woman  in  pinched 
and  sordid  surroundings. 


A  subscriber  to  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine  tells  how  she  decorated  a  very 
showy  Christmas  cake.  She  says:  “It 
was  a  rich  fruit  cake,  baked  in  a  round 
loaf,  and  measured  10  inches  in  diameter. 
The  top  and  sides  were  covered  with  a 
plain  icing  and  then  decorated  with  the 
usual  fancy  scrolls,  points  and  other 
markings.  In  the  center  was  a  minia¬ 
ture  Christmas  tree  about  eight  inches 
high,  with  a  lovely  white  dove  of  frost¬ 
ing  on  the  top.  Loops  of  fluted  frosting 
fine  as  yarn  were  caught  from  bough  to 
bough  in  imitation  of  popped  corn,  and 
miniature  Christmas  gifts  were  hung 
here  and  there  on  the  tree.  Half-inch 
cornucopias,  tiny  dolls  cunningly  dressed 
in  colored  frosting,  small  packages  tied 
with  pink  twine  and  suitably  addressed, 
little  silver  confections,  tiny  strings  of 
gilt  bands  looped  among  the  branches, 
stars  of  tinsel,  and  on  every  twig  a  tiny 
candle  of  frosting  tipped  with  scarlet  for 
the  flame.  It  was  greatly  admired,  and 
very  easily  done  after  the  inspiration 
seized  me.” 

* 

Spinach  is  often  rather  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  vegetable,  often  being  sent  to  table 
with  a  disagreeable  grittiness  which  is 
simply  the  result  of  imperfect  washing. 
An  English  book  on  vegetable  cooking 
tells  us  to  wash  it  by  swinging  it  around 
in  two  or  three  waters,  always  lifting 
the  floating  spinach  from  the  bowl,  in¬ 
stead  of  draining  the  water  off  it.  To 
cook  it,  cram  it  into  a  pot  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  salt.  Keep  it  on  a 
good  fire,  and  occasionally  press  it  down 
with  a  wooden  spoon.  When  cooked, 
turn  it  out  in  a  colander  to  drain,  press 
it,  and  chop  with  a  generous  quantity 


of  pepper,  salt  and  butter.  If  cooked  in 
too  much  water  it  loses  both  color  and 
flavor,  and  it  must  never  be  overcooked. 


PRESSING  WOOLEN  CLOTH. 

WHEN  woolen  cloth  is  to  be  pressed 
but  not  washed,  it  is  sometimes 
a  question  of  how  best  to  give  it  the 
dampness  that  will  enable  the  hot  iron 
to  remove  folds  and  wrinkles.  Good  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  had  by  wringing  a  sheet 
out  of  warm  water,  spreading  it  on  a 
large  table,  arranging  upon  it  the  pieces 
to  be  pressed,  and  then  folding  or  rolling 
all  into  a  bundle  ;  after  lying  thus  for 
several  hours,  the  cloth  is  evenly  damp 
but  not  wet,  and  all  creases  and  folds 
softened  to  the  best  possible  condition 
for  the  ironing.  The  pressing,  rather 
than  ironing,  must  be  done  slowly  with 
irons  not  too  hot  or  too  cool,  moving 
them  just  fast  enough  to  prevent  one 
from  printing  its  outline  on  the  goods. 
Hot  enough  to  raise  a  steam,  but  not  hot 
enough  to  scorch  wool,  is  right  for  the 
irons.  Lady’s  cloth  treated  thus  loses 
every  crease  and  the  too  clinging  soft¬ 
ness  lent  it  by  wear.  Thinner  goods 
are  handled  the  same  way  with  equal 
success.  Where  much  similar  work  comes 
up  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  is  not  a 
bad  plan  to  keep  a  worn  sheet  for  this 
use,  merely  hanging  it  on  the  clothes 
line  after  using,  and  folding  when  dry, 
to  tuck  away  in  its  corner  of  the  sewing 
room  cupboard.  The  process  is,  of  course, 
that  followed  by  all  tailors,  and  called 
“sponging,” except  that  no  pressing  fol¬ 
lows  the  dampening  of  new  cloth,  it  being 
merely  spread  smooth  and  left  to  dry. 
Most  sewers  probably  know  perfectly 
well  that  no  “  full  cloth  ”  beavers,  diago¬ 
nals  or  lady’s  cloth  should  be  made  up 
till  “  sponged,”  but  now  and  then  one 
does  not  know  or  neglects  it,  and  spots, 
almost  as  bad  as  grease  spots,  appear 
later  whenever  a  drop  of  water  falls  on 
the  garment.  It  is  possible  to  sponge  a 
made-up  coat  or  skirt,  but  the  cloth  will 
surely  shrink,  and  the  linings  will 
then  present  fresh  problems.  With  a 
dry  quilt  spread  on  the  floor  of  an  un¬ 
used  room,  two  sheets  and  some  pieces 
of  old  cotton,  and  another  dry  quilt  to 
spread  over  all,  a  lady’s  cloth  skirt  was 
sponged  so  that  every  rain  mark  disap¬ 
peared,  but  the  lining  had  to  be  ripped 
free  at  the  bottom  and  the  garment  re¬ 
signed  to  one  shorter  of  stature. 

P.  T.  PRIMROSE. 


HYGIENE  BOILED  DOWN. 

IF  we  spent  half  the  time  and  money 
in  keeping  well,  that  most  of  us  do 
in  getting  well,  we  should  be  happier 
and  live  longer.  One  way  not  to  keep 
well,  is  to  eat  what  pleases  the  palate, 
even  when  one  knows  the  stomach  will 
not  digest  it,  and  a  headache  or,  worse 
yet,  for  the  family  at  least,  dyspepsia 
for  a  week  will  result.  To  produce 
cramp,  indigestion,  etc.,  the  following 
is  recommended  :  A  hearty  meal  well 
washed  down  with  ice  water,  followed 
immediately  by  a  bath — either  a  plunge 
or  shower. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  sit  long  in  a 
draught  of  air  to  secure  a  cold  ;  a  very 
few  minutes  will  suffice.  If  the  experi¬ 
menter  be  heated  or  fatigued,  it  will 
furnish  a  case  of  pneumonia  that  will 
give  employment  to  the  doctor  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  undertaker.  Don’t  sit  in  a 
crowded  room  two  or  three  hours  with 
overcoat  and  furs,  then  ride  three  or 
four  miles  with  no  extra  wrappings. 

A  clear  conscience  and  a  smiling  coun¬ 
tenance  are  of  more  value  than  much 
quinine. 

Cold,  damp  feet  are  productive  of 
many  ills. 

Pure  air,  pure  water  and  wholesome 


food  constitute  a  better  cholera  mixture 
than  many  drugs. 

Regulate  the  clothing  to  suit  the 
weather.  It  requires  some  time,  but  one 
may  make  many  changes  while  his 
neighbor  is  petting  his  rheumatic  limb. 

Aged  people,  children  and  those  not  in 
robust  health,  should  be  specially  pro¬ 
tected  by  warm  clothing  in  damp,  chilly 
weather. 

A  flannel  bandage  pinned  firmly,  but 
smoothly,  about  the  abdomen,  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  physicians  in  bowel  troubles, 
both  for  children  and  adults. 

If  you  must  use  water  that  you  sus¬ 
pect  to  be  impure  boil  it ;  true,  it  does 
not  relish,  neither  do  pills,  if  they  are 
sugar-coated. 

Work,  work  hard  if  necessary,  but  not 
hurriedly  except  in  case  of  fire,  and  take 
time  to  rest  before  eating  ;  eat  slowly 
and  masticate  thoroughly. 

Do  not  make  a  practice  of  kissing 
everybody’s  baby,  and  if  you  are  sick  or 
drink  whisky,  or  smoke  and  chew  to¬ 
bacco,  don’t  even  kiss  your  own. 

A  barrel  of  lime  and  a  whitewash 
brush  do  not  cost  as  much  as  one  visit  of 
the  doctor.  Keep  the  nose  on  picket 
duty  ;  when  that  signals  distress  advance 
the  lime  and  copperas  brigade. 

Dry  soil  is  Nature’s  absorbent  and 
disinfectant.  Make  a  liberal  use  of  it 
around  outhouses  and  pig  pens. 

Isolation  and  a  judicious  use  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  copperas,  1  to  1)4  pound  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  supplemented  by  pure 
air,  will  do  as  much  to  suppress  diph¬ 
theria  and  scarlet  fever  as  a  whole  board 
of  health.  d.  b.  b. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  KITCHEN  FLOOR 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  linoleum  is 
a  thing  of  great  comfort  for  the 
housewife  as  a  floor  covering  in  the 
kitchen  ;  but  it  is  quite  expensive  to  get 
the  best,  and  to  buy  the  poorer  grades, 
I  have  found  a  waste  of  money.  After 
several  experiments  with  cheap  lino¬ 
leum  and  rag  carpets,  which  are  quite 
unsatisfactory  as  an  all-over  floor  cover¬ 
ing,  I  tried  a  better  and  cheaper  way  of 
adorning  my  kitchen  floor,  which  is  al¬ 
most  as  good  as  linoleum.  Any  house¬ 
wife  who  desires  it  can  save  herself  a 
good  deal  of  labor  by  trying  my  plan. 
It  isn’t  painting  ;  I  have  tried  that,  also. 


but  would  not  recommend  it.  Besides 
being  quite  hard  work,  if  you  do  it  your¬ 
self,  it  is  difficult  to  get  just  the  right 
shade  ;  one  is  likely  to  get  it  too  light 
or  too  dark. 

If  you  have  a  good,  smooth  floor,  buy 
a  quart  of  linseed  oil  and  five  cents’ 
worth  of  burnt  umber  ;  it  may  be  bought 
in  any  hardware  store.  Then  mix  in  a 
pint  of  the  oil,  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
burnt  umber,  or  a  little  less,  if  a  lighter 
shade  is  preferred.  With  a  paint  brush 
or  a  good,  thick,  woolen  rag  rolled  up 
firmly,  go  at  the  floor,  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  scrubbed  clean  and  dried. 
Dip  in  the  mixture  and  apply,  rubbing 
it  in  well.  It  may  take  from  two  to 
three  hours  to  do  it,  but  when  done,  it 
is  dry  and  ready  to  be  walked  on  at 
once.  Wiped  over  with  a  wet  cloth  every 
day,  or  two  or  three  times  a  week,  it 
keeps  as  nice  as  linoleum,  and  1  think 
that  it  is  easier  to  clean.  It  will  last, 
with  constant  wear,  for  two  years,  s.  v. 


To  the  Newly  Married. — Letters  to 
the  newly  married  should  be  addressed 
to  both,  says  Harper’s  Bazar.  There  is 
much  that  might  be  said.  First  of  all, 
that  neither  take  the  devotion  of  the 
other  for  granted,  making  no  effort  to 
cultivate  or  retain  what  each  felt  to 
be  a  due.  To  lay  stress  on  what  is  due 
to  one,  to  claim  in  affection  anything  as 
a  right,  is  the  idlest  of  mistakes.  It 
kills  out  the  spirit,  though  the  letter  of 
the  thing  demanded  may  be  won.  There 
is  nothing  one  should  kill  quicker  in 
marriage  than  the  first  tendency  in  either 
one  to  discuss  the  peculiarities  of  the 
other  before  a  third  person.  Nothing 
is  more  fatal,  and  nothing  is  more  vul¬ 
gar.  No  one  can  ever  take  a  greater 
liberty  with  the  other.  These  person¬ 
alities  are  never  funny,  though  they  are 
often  made  to  do  service  as  family  jokes 
brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
stranger.  Were  I  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  newly  married,  I  should  like  to  beg 
thit  nagging  be  prohibited,  and  teasing 
secrets  ;  that  mutual  concessions  be  in¬ 
dulged  ;  that  every  disappointment  in 
the  other  be  regarded  as  an  opportunity 
for  helping  that  other,  and  not  as  an 
excuse  for  alienation  ;  and  I  should  beg 
that  the  one  who  had  a  trouble,  share  it 
with  the  other,  so  that  neither  go  about 
with  evidences  of  worry  while  declaring 
that  nothing  is  the  matter.  “  Oh,  noth¬ 
ing!  ”  in  answer  to  a  loving  inquiry  from 
husband  or  wife  sensitive  to  disturbed 
conditions  in  one  loved,  is  often  the  first 
wedge  which  ultimately  drives  both  apart 
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Rosa  Bonheur 

Tells  the  Story  of  Her  Life 


How  she  struggled  with  art:  her  first 
picture:  her  painting  of  “The  Horse 
Fair"  :  her  methods  of  work,  and  how 
she  lives  in  her  chateau  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  story  in  the  Christmas 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 


One  Dollar  for  One  Year 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  GARDEN 

MIGNONETTE  IN  WINTER. 

AN  important  winter  crop  to  the  flor¬ 
ist  is  mignonette,  and  though  his 
mode  of  culture  may  he  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  amateur,  this  favorite  flower 
may  be  freely  grown  by  one  with  a 
window  garden  only.  The  greatest 
defect  in  house  culture  of  the  mignonette 
is  excessive  heat,  for  this  plant  loves  a 
cool  temperature,  as  may  be  noted  by 
its  stunted  growth  in  hot  weather. 

For  winter  culture,  mignonette  is 
sown  about  the  middle  of  August  in 
seed  pans  or  trays.  When  it  has  made 
two  or  three  leaves  (besides  the  cotyle¬ 
dons),  it  is  pricked  out  and  transplanted 
into  the  bench  or  bed  in  its  permanent 
home.  This  is  a  cool  house,  and  a  deep 
bed,  such  as  is  used  for  violets,  is  always 
preferred  to  a  shallow  bench.  The 
young  plants  are  put  in  rows  about 
eight  inches  apart,  and,  perhaps,  about 
four  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  but  they 
are  afterwards  thinned  out.  They  are 
planted  more  thickly  at  first  in  case  of 
loss  from  insects  or  accident.  From  the 
time  the  mignonette  is  transplanted 
until  frost,  precautions  are  taken  to 
avoid  the  attacks  of  grasshoppers  and 
caterpillars,  both  of  these  being  very 
fond  of  the  succulent  mignonette.  As 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  the  ven¬ 
tilators  are  all  covered  with  mosquito 
netting ;  this  keeps  out  both  grasshop¬ 
pers  and  the  small  white  butterfly, 
parent  of  the  green  caterpillar.  The 
grasshopper  is  a  most  voracious  feeder 
and  has  a  habit  of  nipping  off  the  most 
promising  shoots,  but  the  caterpillars 
are  likely  to  get  a  good  start  unobserved, 
and  will  soon  ruin  a  fine  bed.  If  they 
once  get  in,  hand-picking  and  a  dusting 
of  white  hellebore  powder  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  but  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  in. 

The  temperature  of  the  mignonette 
house  is  about  the  same  as  for  violets, 
falling  as  low  as  40  degrees  at  night, 
with  abundant  ventilation.  As  the  flower 
spikes  appear,  the  strongest  central 
stem  is  selected,  and  the  others  carefully 
pinched  off,  leaving  but  one  flowering 
shoot  to  each  stalk.  This  might  seem 
an  unnecessary  proceeding,  in  the  case 
of  an  inexpensive  flower,  but  the  best 
market  of  the  great  cities  demands  a 
thick  heavy  spike,  with  a  stem  12  to  18 
inches.  Some  of  the  Machet  varieties 
of  mignonette  are  grown,  but  several 
of  the  specialists  have  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  strain  of  seed,  produced  by  con¬ 
stant  selection.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that,  as  a  rule,  these  colossal 
varieties  of  mignonette  are  not  as  fra¬ 
grant  as  the  little,  old-fashioned  garden 
form. 

Sown  about  the  middle  of  August, 
thinned  out  to  give  abundant  space,  and 
kept  in  a  light,  airy  place,  the  mignon¬ 
ette  will  give  winter  bouquets  to  the 
window  gardener.  It  is  not  likely  to  do 
well  in  the  always  too  warm  living 
room,  but  space  might  be  found  in  a 
cool  bedroom  or  sewing  room,  where  the 
temperature  is  about  40  degrees  at  night, 
and  50  to  60  degrees  in  the  day.  The  same 
locality  will  be  desirable  for  violets, 
primroses,  and  parsley.  e.  t.  b. 


seek  to  bring  on  the  callas  here,  for 
though  they  grow  fairly  in  a  cool  place, 
they  are  tropical  plants,  and  luxuriate 
in  heat  and  moisture.  Coleus,  which  is 
an  indifferent  house  plant  at  best,  loses 
its  gay  coloring  in  a  cool  room,  and 
heliotrope  simply  stands  still  and  longs 
for  its  Peruvian  home.  Some  carna¬ 
tions,  however,  will  do  fairly  well  if 
light  be  abundant.  For  this  purpose, 
stocky,  stout-growing  varieties  should 
be  chosen.  Minnie  Cook,  a  very  pretty 
striped  carmine  and  white,  does  well  ; 
so  does  Little  Gem,  creamy  white  edged 
and  marked  pink.  These  are  both  com¬ 
pact  growers,  making  shapely  pot  plants; 
very  tall,  straggly  growers  are  not  rec¬ 
ommended  for  this  purpose.  Lizzie  Mc¬ 
Gowan  is,  perhaps,  the  best  white;  Wil¬ 
liam  Scott  a  good  pink.  It  should  be 
easy  enough  to  keep  aphis  or  greenfly 
off  the  carnations  ;  if  they  appear  use 
tobacco  water.  A  midwinter  top-dressing 
of  loam  enriched  with  bone  dust  will 
encourage  them.  Carnation  growing, 
as  practiced  by  the  experts,  is  a  very 
serious  undertaking,  and  the  high-grade 
flowers  we  see  in  the  city  stores  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  infinite  care.  If  we  want 
the  large,  long-stemmed  flowers,  even 
in  the  window  garden,  we  must  disbud  ; 
that  is,  we  must  retain  one  flower  only 
to  the  stem,  the  other  buds  being  gently 
rubbed  out  as  soon  as  they  show. 

Several  varieties  of  primrose  will  do 
well  in  a  cool  room.  The  pretty  little 
yellow  English  flower,  the  primrose  of 
the  poets,  will  bloom  about  February. 
The  Obconica  primrose  (Primula  obcon- 
ica),  may  be  brought  on  here  and  trans¬ 
ferred,  if  desired,  when  its  profusion  of 
pale  mauve  flowers  is  in  full  glory.  It 
is  a  most  useful  and  attractive  plant  for 
greenhouse  or  window,  easily  grown 
and  sure  to  bloom,  but  it  has  one  very 
bad  fault.  Contact  with  it,  in  many 
cases,  produces  a  most  irritating  erup¬ 
tion,  similar  to  that  caused  by  Poison 
ivy.  Every  one  does  not  suffer  in  this 
way,  but  after  seeing  some  very  bad 
cases  of  poisoning  from  it,  we  think  its 
effect  should  be  ascertained  before  grow¬ 
ing  it  freely. 

Violets,  pansies,  English  daisies  and 
mignonette  are  four  charming  plants 
for  the  cool  room.  Some  very  fine  large 
double  English  daisies  may  be  obtained, 
pure  white,  pink-tipped  and  crimson, 
and  though  our  hot  sun  makes  them 
most  unhappy  in  the  summer,  they  are 
admirable  in  a  cool  place  during  winter 
and  spring.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
pansies,  which  should  have  been  sown 
last  August.  e.  T.  R 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  outdoor  roses  should  now  be  all 
snug  for  winter.  Where  their  hardiness 
is  doubtful,  lay  them  down,  covering 
with  sod,  as  before  recommended.  If 
they  are  in  a  locality  where  they  should 
bear  the  winter  satisfactorily,  mulch  the 
surface  of  the  bed  with  short,  well  rot¬ 
ted  manure. 

Mealy  bug  is  quite  often  seen  on  such 
plants  as  coleus  and  the  like,  when  in¬ 


doors.  This  is  easily  removed  by  hard 
syringing,  but  if  it  seem  persistent, 
kerosene  emulsion  should  be  resorted  to. 
This  is  made  by  adding  one  pint  of  kero¬ 
sene  to  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  beating 
together  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Dilute 
with  two  gallons  of  water  before  using. 

The  callas  which  were  repotted  and 
started  in  September,  should  be  making 
a  strong  growth  now.  and  may  need  a 
little  encouragement.  Room  should  have 
been  left  for  a  top-dressing,  about  one 
inch  in  depth,  consisting  of  a  compost 
liberally  enriched  with  well-rotted  cow 
manure.  Later  on  a  weekly  portion  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  advisable. 


.PLANTS  FOR  A  COOL  ROOM. 

WINDOW  plants  suffer  far  more 
from  an  overheated  room,  varied 
by  occasional  draughts  of  cold  air,  than 
from  a  temperature  evenly  cool.  Still, 
the  house  plants  are  usually  selected 
more  in  accordance  with  their  owner’s 
taste  than  with  suitability  to  their  loca¬ 
tion,  and  we  see  many  unhappy  house 
gardens  in  consequence. 

A  cool,  light  room  makes  a  good  re¬ 
serve  garden  in  which  to  grow  and  bloom 
plants  to  be  brought  afterwards  into  a 
more  conspicuous  place.  We  should  not 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best  — Adv. 


Holes  in  Your  Health. 


What  does  that  mean  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  are  taking  in  money 
all  day,  and  drop  it  into  a 
pocket  with  holes  ;  you  will 
find  yourself  a  loser  instead  of 
a  gainer  by  the  day’s  business. 
Same  with  your  health.  You 
eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  yet 
lose  instead  of  g.ain  strength. 
There’s  a  hole  in  your  health. 
Some  blood  disease,  probably, 
sapping  your  vitality.  You 
can’t  begin,  too  soon,  to  take 
the  great  blood  purifier, 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


The  Modem 

STOVE  POLISH. 


DUSTLESS,  ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT,  LABOR  SAVING. 

Try  it  on  your  Cycle  Chain. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Shop 

Any  kind  of  meat,  cooked  or  uncooked,  for 
Sausage,  hash  or  mince-meat ;  lobster  and 
chicken  for  salad;  tripe,  codfish,  etc.,  with  the 

Enterprise 

NEW 

MEAT  CHOPPER 

In  two  pieces — can  be 
taken  apart,  cleaned 
and  put  together  as 
easily  as  you  can  wash 
a  dish.  No  parts  to 
lose  or  get  out  of  order. 
No.  2,  $1.75;  No.  4,  $2.25. 
Pays  for  itself.  Useful 
every  day  in  the  year. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

Send  two  2  c  stamps  for 
the  “Enterprising 
Housekeeper,” 
200  recipes. 

The  Enterprise  M’f’g  C«.  of  Pa.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Makers  of  the  Enterprise  Raisin  Seeder 


The  best  lamp  -  chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  “  Mac¬ 
beth,”  whether  English  or 
French  or  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  “  pearl 
top”  or  “pearl  glass.”  Fet 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


SAVE  *  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 
27  Furnace  Sc..  ROCHESTER,  N.  t. 


SOLD!%v 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  b„  done  on  the  75,000  In  |  use. 
washboard  .nd  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrlfTs  Perfect  W  ashing  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  pricejif  not  satisfactory  money  re¬ 
funded.  AecntsWnnted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  J1KG.CO..  llox  14  I'ortlnml.MIch. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 


Protect^our  Ideas;  they  inay  bring  you  wealth 


_ _  .  ley  may _ „  „  .  _ 

. . . HN  WHDDERBUKN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 


Write 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub- 


THE 

Rural  New-Yorker 


BINDER. 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 
(&Tue  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  better  machine  made  than  this.  There  are  now, 
at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  believe  that  no  better  machine  is  made,  at  any  price.  We  have  contracted 
with  a  large  manufacturer  to  supply  our  readers  with  these  machines,  freight 

paid,  at  a  very  low  price.  We  add  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  correspondence,  etc., 
and  give  subscribers  the  benefit  of  the 
special  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  usually  costs  more  to  sell  a  machine  than 
to  make  it,  and  that  is  why  local  agents 
charge  $40  to  $60  for  machines  no  better 
than  this  one.  They  must  get  pay  for 
their  time,  and  also  for  the  time  of  their 
horses  and  wagons.  We  simply  save  you 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  wholesale  prices.  Every  machine  is 
warranted  for  10  years,  is  sent  on  20  days’ 
trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  we  will 
return  the  money,  and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  It  is  a  staple  machine,  and  new 
parts  can  be  secured  at  any  time.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  attachments  and  instruction 
book  accompany  each  machine.  Price,  delivered  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50;  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $20;  or  we  will  send  it, 
freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions,  for  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Last  Word  About  Those  Premiums. 

When  this  issue  reaches  its  readers,  there  will  be  about  a  week 
left  for  those  nine  premiums  that  go  out  January  1  to  the  nine  larg¬ 
est  clubs  received  during  the  month  of  December,  yet  there  will  be 
time  enough  left  for  any  one  to  go  to  work  and  win  one  of  the  pre¬ 
miums,  and  a  lively  hustler  could  come  in  for  the  $50  premium.  The 
conditions  have  changed  little  since  last  week.  The  watch  this  week 
goes  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Van  Eps  of  New  York,  for  a  club  of  about 
the  same  size  that  sent  it  to  Mr.  Moore  of  New  York  State  last  week. 
As  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  there  is  but  one  agent  who  has  really 
been  working  for  the  premiums,  as  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  sent 
in  at  different  times,  and  his  club  is  not  large  enough  yet  to  discour¬ 
age  any  one  from  competing  for  the  $50.  The  time  is  short  now, 
however,  and  if  you  want  one  of  the  premiums,  you  will  need  to  get 
to  work  at  once.  There  is  no  better  time  in  the  year  to  do  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  DRIVE  THROUGH  DELAWARE. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  under  this  Some  men — notably  Prof.  Sanborn — are  advo- 

heading1  this  week.  We  have  had  our  eating  the  idea  of  taking  up  a  large  tract  of 

say  already  on  page  853,  and  if  you  eastern  land  and  pursuing  the  plan  of  extensive- 

....  .  ,  ...  ...  .  ,  intensive  agriculture.  Plenty  of  plant  food  scien- 

wxll  look  back  there,  you  will  see  what  tiflcally  applied 

,  constant  cultivation  and  special 

we  expect  to  do  next  year.  We  have  now  crops  are  to  be  relied  upon  to  give  remunerative 
only  to  Say  that  this  is  the  last  issue  of  returns.  While  here  and  there  one  may  succeed, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1896.  We  now  saw  off  1  believe  the  masses  will  fail.  At  the  present 
,,  ...  .  ...  ...  . .  price  of  products  there  is  an  exceedingly  small 

another  stick  and  put  it  with  47  others  „  .  .  ^  .....  .  .  ,  ... 

■v  margin  of  profit,  and  any  little  drawback  or  fail- 

that  have  gone  before.  ure,  or  even  exceeding  success,  brings  loss.  The 

When  a  man  gets  on  the  shady  side  of  cost  of  labor  is  so  great  in  comparison  with  re- 
40,  the  ending  of  the  year  is  a  pretty  se-  ce*pt8'  that  many  are  reducing  their  products. 

•  ,  .  ,  .  ...  -it  i.  i  The  only  profit  now  obtainable  by  the  masses  is 

nous  event  m  his  life.  Yet  when  you  , _ _ _  „  ...  ,  T.  ... 

J  from  crops  grown  by  themselves.  I  believe  that 

come  to  think  of  it,  a  man  of  mature  the  greatest  prosperity  is  found  in  those  sections 

years  ought  to  look  forward  with  a  more  Where  the  farms  are  smaller  and  the  crops  are 

hopeful  spirit  than  the  young  and  un-  dlversified. 

...  ,  .  In  many  sections  of  Delaware  the  farms  are 

tried  workman.  The  young  man  has  , _  ,  ,  „  ........ 

J  b  large,  and  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  people 

Only  the  front  sight  to  look  through  for  who  reside  in  the  towns.  In  one  ride  of  nine 

an  aim,  while  the  old  man  has  been  get-  miles,  I  was  told  that  there  was  not  one  farm 

ting  the  hind  sight  into  shape.  Experi-  occuPied  by  its  owner.  The  farms  show  the 
.  .  .  ,  , .  -I-,-,  usual  run-down  condition  found  where  there  is 

ence,  trouble  and  observation  should _ _  .....  .  . 

’  no  personal  attention  given,  and  the  renter  does 

have  made  the  older  man  a  better  marks-  not  expect  to  stay.  Here  and  there  are  found 
man,  so  that  his  work  will  come  closer  men  who  have,  in  the  better  times  of  the  past, 
to  the  bull’s  eye  of  1897.  accumulated  a  competence,  but  they  claim  that 

m, .  ,  jj  j  .....  .  .,  at  the  present  time,  intensive  plans  give  no  profit. 

The  past  year  has  added  a  little  to  the  Am  . .  .  _  * .  ,  ,  * 

,  J  .A  man  must  be  young,  in  fine  physical  condition, 

effectiveness  of  The  R.  N.-\.  S  hind-  an  agricultural  student,  a  reader  of  the  farm 

sight.  We  have  a  high  mark  and  haven’t  papers,  energetic  and  a  good  salesman,  to  make 

always  hit  it,  perhaps.  Some  of  our  enouffh  to  secure  a  fair  salary.  Five  hundred 

shot  have  gone  into  the  ground  without  do“f 8  wor‘h  °f  bor  re<iuire8  car’loads  of  prod- 
°  B  uce  to  pay  the  bill. 

touching  the  scrubs  at  all.  We  have  At  Camden,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Hr. 
better  powder  and  a  better  aim  for  next  E.  H.  Bancroft,  known  to  many  readers  by  reason 
year,  and  we  expect  to  move  up  to  a  lit-  b*s  Crimson  clover.  He  has  a  magnificent 
.  .Tr  .  .  ,  .  location,  the  soil  is  easily  worked,  vegetation 

tie  closer  range.  We  promise  only  to  do  ,  ’  , 

D  r  shows  a  remarkable  growth,  labor  is  cheaper 

our  best  and  to  make  that  best  a  little  than  in  our  State,  but  nearly  one-half  of  the  re¬ 
better  than  the  best  of  last  year.  ceipts  are  absorbed  by  the  railroads.  It  is  the 

The  year  closes  pleasantly  in  many  8aine  in  all  sections.  Hr.  Bancroft  has  12  acres 

_ _  . _ _  tt7„  i _ _  „  _ ,  .  „  „„  ,  .  .  of  asparagus,  several  acres  of  strawberries  and 

ways  for  us.  We  have  a  whole  cart-load  ,  ’  __  .  . 

acres  of  clover.  When  he  has  to  cut  over  the 

of  things  to  be  thankful  for.  At  one  whole  12  acres  of  asparagus,  pick  the  acres  of 
time  trade  was  a  little  dull,  but  we  strawberries  and  the  clover  is  ready  to  go  into 
worked  harder  and  said  nothing.  Now  tbe  sbo>  ab  tbe  8ame  day,  he  has  to  hustle.  One 
the  tide  is  coming  our  way.  Since  we  ^p^U8tomed  tothe  hurry’  would  give  up  in 

have  been  in  business,  we  have  never  had  a  stranger  is  surprised  at  the  entire  absence  of 
the  first  three  weeks  in  December  yield  meadows.  This  farm  is  a  vast  garden,  and  the 
so  many  subscriptions  as  this  December  soil  is  of  a  8an<fy  nature,  with  enough  clay  to 

has  done.  Our  friends  have  rallied  as  “akeitbold  fertility-  it  is  easily  worked,  and 

....  the  weeds  are  not  so  hard  to  kill  as  in  New  York; 
they  never  did  before,  and  we  take  this  if  they  were,  so  large  an  area  could  not  be  de¬ 
occasion  to  thank  them  for  their  loyal  voted  to  fruit.  We  could  not  afford  the  labor, 
support.  The  best  of  it  is  that  our  Very  few  dairies  are  found,  and  yet  this  section 
letters  indicate  a  more  hopeful  feeling  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  successful  dairy- 

among  farmers  generally.  It  is  not  that  sowe<i  in  the  fall  will  give  an  immense  yield, 
there  has  been  any  large  increase  of  which  can  be  put  in  the  silo  in  Hay.  This  land 
actual  cash  among  them,  but  many  of  £ives  an  enormous  yield  of  corn  or  cow  peas. 

them  seem  to  feel  that  things  are  now  Th!se  cr°P8  “me  off  in  time  for  sowing  to  clover 
.  ana  winter  oats.  The  oats  are  sown  thin,  and 

bound  to  improve  slowly  but  surely,  serve  to  hold  up  the  clover.  No  expensive  pas- 
You  may  be  sure  that  we  hope  most  ture  lands  are  needed,  no  cost  for  fences,  no  ex- 
sincerely  that  they  are  right  in  this  treme  cold  weather,  and  the  best  food  in  the 
belief  world  in  abundance  at  the  least  cost.  The  man- 

"  ner  of  caring  for  the  corn  on  most  farms  is  ex- 

We  lay  down  the  pen  for  1896  to  Wish  pensive.  Hen  go  through  and  cut  off  the  stalk 

One  and  all  just  above  the  ear;  this  is  tied  up  when  dry,  and 

^  P£_^PPY  NEW  YEAR  ^  stacked.  Later,  they  go  through  and  husk  the 

corn  from  the  standing  stalk.  These  stubs  are  cut 
Some  of  you,  for  one  reason  or  another,  off  and  piled  in  great  piles,  where  they  lie  until 
may  not  see  fit  to  continue  with  US  for  ba,uled  into  the  barnyard  to  be  trampled  upon  by 
1897.  We  would  like  to  have  you  stay  *he  8tock‘  Sometimes  the  stubs  are  left  t0 

.  .  "  ,  down,  and  no  crop  is  put  on  until  wheat  is  sown 

m  the  family,  but  m  any  event,  we  wish  the  next  fall,  it  must  be  an  expensive  process, 
you  well.  Good  luck  to  you  wherever  and,  with  56  pounds  of  shelled  corn  worth  only  20 
you  go,  and  if,  after  your  wandering,  cent8>  and  no  use  made  of  the  fodder,  there  is  no 
you  desire  to  come  back,  remember  that 

*9  .  The  only  trouble  with  Crimson  clover  is  a  fail- 

the  door  is  always  open.  ure  t0  get  a  <,3,^  on  account  of  dry  weather.  It 

- - - will  start  in  a  very  dry  soil  and  then  die.  Where 


To 


)  You  must  have  a  neighbor  who  sown  in  September,  it  has  made  a  fine  stand,  this 
wants  The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  is  the  season  earlier  sowing  being  a  failure.  There  is 
(  time  to  interest  him.  Send  us  his  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  here  as  to  its 


|  ,  dollar,  and  he  will  get  the  paper  value.  The  soil  is  darker,  moister,  and  the 

*  '  to  January  1,  1898,  and  you  may  mechanical  condition  improved — advantages  not 

usually  spoken  of.  The  warehouses  are  filled 
with  foreign  seed,  and  the  people  here  think  we 
northern  men  are  unsuccessful  because  we  buy 
It.  It  is  thought  that  it  is  not  as  vigorous  and 
more  liable  to  winterkill.  There  should  be  some 
way  to  protect  the  buyer. 


Hr.  Rosa,  at  Hilford,  showed  me  plum  trees 
that  had  grown  such  long  branches  in  one  sea¬ 
son  that  they  broke  down.  His  3,000  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes,  which  were  the  largest  and  finest 
colored  I  ever  saw,  grown  on  10  acres,  and  his  17 
acres  of  strawberries,  which  frequently  yield  300 
bushels  per  day,  were  all  from  land  enriched  by 
clover.  These  potatoes  were  all  in  one  bin,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  no  rotten  ones.  If  I  buy  a 
barrel,  they  will  rot  badly.  Hr.  Rosa  said,  “  We 
handle  them  as  carefully  as  we  would  peaches. 
No  man  can  throw  them  into  a  basket  when  pick¬ 
ing  up.  We  empty  them  on  to  the  pile  ourselves, 
and  keep  the  temperature  even,  about  60  degrees. 
You  should  keep  them  in  a  dry,  warm  place  with 
an  even  temperature,  and  do  not  handle.”  In 
most  cases  in  the  North,  they  are  put  into  cold, 
damp  cellars,  and  a  large  per  cent  rot. 

The  growing  of  peaches  is  a  lottery,  and,  to 
some  extent,  demoralizing.  Intelligent  men  say 
that  Delaware  would  be  better  off  if  a  peach  tree 
had  never  been  planted.  Once  in  a  series  of  years, 
there  will  be  a  crop  that  will  give  an  immense 
profit,  sometimes  paying  for  the  land.  The  fail¬ 
ures  are  forgotten,  the  price  of  land  is  raised  too 
high,  money  is  borrowed  to  live  on  and  when  a 
crop  is  obtained,  it  has  all  been  absorbed  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Enough  is  wasted,  because  it  seems 
small,  to  aid  much,  A  good  deal  of  the  time 
there  is  no  work  to  do  which  brings  in  any  money. 
Debts  are  incurred,  to  be  paid  for  with  peaches 
which  fail  to  come,  or  like  last  season’s,  are  so 
poor  in  quality  that  they  are  harvested  at  a  loss. 
In  sections  where  immense  profits  are  occasion¬ 
ally  obtained,  the  people  become  adverse  to 
growing  crops  that  give  regular  profits,  and  the 
general  prosperity,  social  conditions  and  happi¬ 
ness  decline.  I  see  no  encouragement  for  either 
individual  or  national  success  in  great  agricul¬ 
tural  undertakings. 

At  the  Felton  Institute,  I  was  taken  to  the  home 
of  John  Heyd.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
dairy,  silo  and  success.  He  is  successful  with 
strawberries,  and  finds  Tennessee  Prolific  one  of 
the  best  to  use  for  a  fertilizer,  is  a  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  sending  out  many  plants,  and  gives 
a  fine  yield.  It  resembles  the  Crescent,  but  the 
fruit  is  larger.  Host  of  the  perfect-blossomed 
varieties  are  poor  yielders,  and  I  shall  try  this. 
Bubach  is  the  favorite.  He  remarked,  “We  made 
as  much  clear  profit  when  we  grew  only  what 
our  regular  help  and  family  could  care  for  as 
now,  when  we  have  so  much  work.” 

Hr.  Rosa  has  17  acres,  and  sold  54,000  quarts. 
Had  they  been  Greenville,  there  would  have  been 
double  that.  Several  acres  set  with  plants  pur¬ 
chased  for  Bubacb,  proved  to  be  worthless  varie¬ 
ties,  and  yielded  practically  nothing.  The  seller 
should  be  made  liable  by  law  for  such  mistakes. 
The  two-horse  planter  works  to  perfection  in  this 
soil,  which  is  loose  and  without  a  single  stone. 
The  Lady  Thompson  has  many  friends,  and  does 
best  on  the  heaviest  soils.  Further  north,  only 
the  Bubach  finds  favor,  even  the  Parker  Earle 
being  condemned.  The  Hiller  red  raspberry  is 
being  extensively  planted,  and  is  said  to  be 
earlier,  better  colored,  and  firmer  than  Cuthbert. 

If  it  is,  it’s  good. 

The  manner  of  trimming  trees  is  very  different 

( Continued  on  next  vage.) 
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have  a  choice  of  these  books: 
1898,  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture, 
/  American  Grape  Training, 

/  The  Business  Hen, 

$  1 .00.  The  Nursery  Book, 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 


Who  doesn’t 
know  that  horrid 
nightmare  when 
the  feet  refuse  to 
move,  and  you 
drag  youraelf  along  by 
main  force,  with  some  sort 
of  terror  chasing  after  you? 
It  is  something  the  same 
way  with  the  waking  night¬ 
mare  of  “biliousness.”  It 
seems  to  paralyze  your  en¬ 
ergies,  weigh  you  down 
like  lead ;  and  drag  you 
back  with  an  unshakeable 
clutch.  You  can’t  get 
►way  from  the  misery  that  pursues  you. 
You  feel  dull  and  languid  and  low-spirited ; 
four  appetite  is  poor,  your  stomach  is  out 
pf  order,  your  sleep  is  disturbed,  you  are 
Irritable  and  “cranky.”  There’s  no  real 
lively  enjoyment  of  life.  What  you  need  is 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  to 
tone  up  your  liver  and  help  it  in  working 
the  impurities  out  of  your  blood.  The  liver 
has  a  large  share  of  this  purifying  work  to 
io  and  sometimes  it  gets  over-loaded  so  the 
Impurities  back  up  on  to  the  other  organs 
t>f  the  body  :  the  kidneys  or  skin  or  lungs, 
ind  take  root,  then  it’s  a  harder  matter  to 
elear  them  out  Wherever  they  settle  they 
ire  all  blood  diseases  just  the  same,  and  the 
“Discovery,”  will  cure  any  blood  disease 
that  was  ever  named,  scrofula,  eczema,  ca¬ 
tarrh,  ulcers,  swellings,  severe  coughs  and 
even  consumption.  But  the  cure  is  a  hard¬ 
er  job  when  the  trouble  has  gone  as  far 
os  that  The  right  way  is  to  go  at  these  im¬ 
purities  before  they  take  root,  while  they 
are  still  floating  in  the  blood  and  over-load¬ 
ing  the  liver.  Drive  them  out  early.  You 
can  do  it  surely  every  time,  with  the 
“Golden  Medical  Discovery.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad- 
riser  is  the  greatest  family  doctor  book  eve* 
published.  It  explains  hu¬ 
man  physiology  and  the  laws 
of  life  and  health  in  plain 

Jet  scientific  language.  I* 
as  had  a  tremendous  sale ; 
680,000  copie*  at  ii.50  each 
bound  in  cloth.  The  present 
free  edition  is  the  same  in 
all  respects  except  that  it  is 
bound  in  strong  manilla  p* 
per  covers.  A  copy  will  be 
absolutely  given  away  to  anyone  who 
Bends  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  cost  of 
{nailing  only,  to  World’s  Dispensary  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  No.  663  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Out-door  life  and  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  with 
Hypophosphites  have  cured 
thousands  of  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  early  stages.  They 
cure  old,  advanced  cases  too; 
hut  not  so  many,  nor  so  prompt¬ 
ly.  When  a  case  is  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  a  cure  cannot  he 
made,  even  then  SCOTT'S 
EMULSION  checks  the  rapid 
ity  of  the  disease,  relieves  the 
pains  in  the  chest,  reduces  the 
night  sweats,  and  makes  the 
cough  easier.  In  these  cases  it 
comforts  and  prolongs  life. 
Don't  experiment  with  cures 
that  destroy  the  digestion.  Pin 
your  faith  to  the  one  remedy 
which  has  been  The  STAN 
dard  for  Over  20  Years. 

Book  about  it  fre«  for  tbe  asking. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50c.  and 

$1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New  York. 


Something  Worth  Knowtar5?SWSaSS 

a  bargain.  You  can  save  money.  For  particulars  write 
to  Stuart’s  I’barmacy,  33  Cary  Ave.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

If  you  subscribe  for  any  other  paper 
or  magazine,  we  may  be  able  to  save 
money  for  you.  Look  over  tbe  follow¬ 
ing  list.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  get  prices 
on  it  for  you.  The  prices  below  are  for 
the  papers  mentioned,  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  both  one  year.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  of  the  other  papers, 
deduct  $1  from  combination  price  given 
below,  and  you  will  have  our  price  for 
the  other  paper. 

The  Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  plenty  of  reading  for  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Besides  all  the  important  news  of 
the  world,  it  gives  an  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  great  American  and  English  au¬ 
thors — probably  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
good  fiction  ever  offered  by  a  newspaper.  A 
brilliant  page  of  fun  and  illustrated  articles 
in  every  issue.  Three  papers — six  pages  each 
—every  week,  156  papers  a  year  for  $1.  We 
will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1.65,  both  one  full  year.  Send  now  and 
get  both  papers  free  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Daily  Journal,  New  York. 

No  other  daily  paper  ever  made  so  great  a 
success  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Journal.  It 
gives  all  the  news,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  papers  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is 
Democratic  in  politics,  and  an  able  expounder 
of  free  silver.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $3.50. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

This  is  the  great  national  weekly  of  the  South. 
It  has,  probably,  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  paper  has  ever  done  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  and,  naturally  enough,  the 
people  in  the  South  believe  in  it  and  go  by  it. 
But  besides  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
South,  it  gives  all  the  news  of  all  the  world 
every  week,  and  is  a  great  family  paper.  It 
abounds  in  stories,  fiction,  romance,  wit  and 
humor,  fun  and  puzzles.  It  is  Democratic  in 
politics,  and  a  great  exponent  of  Democratic 
principles.  It  gives  12  pages— 84  columns— 
of  reading  matter  every  week,  and  all  for 
only  $1  a  year.  We  are  able  to  send  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

Strawberry  Culturist. 

This  is  a  bright  little  monthly,  edited  and 
published  on  a  strawberry  farm  by  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower.  We  can  send  it  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  for  $1.15. 

American  Gardening,  New  York 

The  Family  Money  Maker.  Worth  $100  a  year, 
and  more,  to  all  who  practice  Intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  open  or  under  glass. 
Covers  in  plain  language,  the  care  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers,  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  tells  how  to 
make  Home  Grounds  attractive.  Its  contribu¬ 
tors  are  the  ablest  writers  in  their  respective 
fields.  Sample  free.  We  will  send  it  with 
The  Rural  New-Yobker,  both  one  vear 
for$1.80. 


Farm  Poultry. 


There  is  no  poultry  paper  published  any 
where  which  takes  the  place  of  Farm  Poultry 
It  stands  alone  as  the  best  up-to-date,  prac 
tical  guide  to  profitable  poultry  raising 
Edited  by  men  who  practice  what  they  preach 
and  teach  facts,  not  theories,  about  how  to 
make  money  with  a  few  hens.  Published 
semi-monthly;  price,  $1  per  year.  We  can 
send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.75. 
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Horse  Shoe  Farm  Notes. — Continued. 
from  further  north.  The  young  tree  is  cut  off,  not 
over  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  branches, 
instead  of  growing  out  straight,  are  branching 
outward  and  upward.  Pears  and  plums  are  se¬ 
verely  pruned  while  young,  and  are  low,  bushy, 
and  the  fruit  is  easily  reached.  I  have  often 
been  told  that  plum  and  pear  trees  should  not  be 
trimmed  much,  or  the  top  shaped,  but  it  seems  to 
be  all  right  here.  The  raspberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries  are  cut  back  in  spring  so  much  that  it  would 
seem  as  though  there  would  be  no  crop,  and  being 
in  hills,  the  ground  is  left  exposed  to  the  sun.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  “Why  do  you  trim  so 
close,”  the  growers  answered,  “To  make  the  fruit 
ripen  earlier.”  Cultivation  as  early  as  possible, 
and  no  mulching,  aid  also.  The  scramble  is  to 
see  who  can  get  the  fruit  into  market  first.  Here, 
as  everywhere  else,  only  those  who  are  up  to  date 
are  succeeding.  c.  e.  chapman. 

THE  NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN 

held  their  20th  annual  convention  at  Delhi, 
December  8  to  10.  It  was  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  meetings  held  since  their 
organization.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but 
a  good  degree  of  interest  was  manifested.  It  was 
presided  over  by  the  vice-president,  Dr.  L.  L. 
Van  Slyke  of  the  Geneva  Station,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president.  The  address  of  the  president, 
A.  C.  Thompson,  was  read  by  the  vice-president. 
In  it  he  referred  to  the  low  prices  of  dairy  prod- 
ducts  for  the  past  year,  and  ascribed  them  to 
underconsumption  rather  than  to  overproduc¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  decreased  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase,  of  the  laboring  classes.  He  emphasized 
the  need  of  giving  more  time  and  thought  to  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  producing  dairy  products. 
The  products  of  the  dairy  in  the  past  20  years, 
have  increased  more  than  fourfold,  and  now 
amount  to  not  less  than  $650,000,000  annually.  He 
advocated  Government  aid  for  the  education  of 
the  dairyman,  as  this  is  what  other  countries  are 
doing. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Alvord,  chief  of  the  dairy  division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
spoke  of  the  difficulties  and  competition  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  dairyman.  The  dairy  belt  has  been 
largely  extended,  especially  into  the  South  and 
West.  The  quality  of  the  western  products, 
especially  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  good.  The  cost 
of  production  in  these  localities  is  low.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  prices  held  up  on  butter,  cheese 
and  milk  better  than  those  of  any  other  farm 
products. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell  University,  referred 
to  the  better  future  of  the  dairyman  because  of 
better  education.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  was 
little  machinery;  now  there  are  separators  and 
all  modern  implements.  Current  dairy  literature 
is  better  than  that  for  any  other  line  of  business. 
Still,  he  believes  that  the  best  instruction  could 
not  be  given  that  way,  and  he  advised  all  young 
men  to  attend  the  institutes  and  dairy  schools. 

Geo.  T.  Powell,  the  treasurer,  sent  a  paper  on 
The  Future  of  Our  Dairy  Interests.  He  urged  the 
necessity  of  reorganization,  readjustment,  and 
more  education  and  study  along  the  entire  line  of 
business.  The  production  of  butter  per  capita 
has  been  largely  increased,  while  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  has  been  decreased.  The  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  the  year  should  be  equalized. 
The  product  should  be  as  evenly  distributed  as 
possible.  Much  stored  butter  is  badly  injured, 
and  the  loss  generally  falls  upon  the  producer. 
Winter  dairying  would  help  to  change  these  con¬ 
ditions,  give  the  consumers  better  quality,  and 
thus  stimulate  increased  consumption.  More 
dairymen  should  visit  the  markets  and  see  their 
products  sold.  The  future  of  New  York  dairying 
has  in  it  some  serious  problems.  Competition 
from  the  new  dairy  regions  of  the  country  has 
not  yet  come  in  its  fullest  strength.  Western  rail¬ 
road  officials  are  attending  the  dairy  meetings, 
to  study  the  development  of  the  industry,  which 
shows  that  the  great  western  product  will  be  put 
on  our  markets  at  the  least  possible  cost.  New 
York  dairymen  must  study  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  finest  quality  will  lead  in  the  future. 
The  small,  second-class  creameries  must  go.  The 
low-producing  cows  must  be  eliminated.  Foreign 
markets  for  our  surplus  are  an  important  factor. 
With  an  agricultural  college  within  our  own 
State;  with  a  dairy  building,  equipment  and  in¬ 
structors  second  to  none  in  our  own  or  any  other 
country;  with  good  soil,  abundance  of  pure 
water,  transportation  facilities  and  markets  at 
our  own  door,  such  as  possessed  by  no  other 
State  or  country  in  the  world,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  our  dairy  interests  ought  not  to  be 
counted  among  our  leading  and  greatest  indus¬ 
tries,  our  dairymen  be  highly  prosperous,  and  in 
addition  our  position  in  foreign  markets  as 
strong  and  prominent  as  rightfully  should  be 
commanded  by  the  Empire  State. 

Mr.  Jared  Van  Wagenen  Jr.,  made  an  address 
upon  The  Primary  Laws  of  Breeding,  which  elic¬ 
ited  considerable  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Cook  made  a  report  on  Our  Cheese 
Industry.  He  attributes  the  small  consumption 
of  cheese  in  this  country  to  the  fact  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  not  want  a  hard,  salt  cheese,  such  as  the 
British  trade  demands,  but  they  want  a  soft, 
mild,  rich  cheese  of  small  size;  and  he  advised 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 

For  full  information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powers. 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fan 
ning-mills,  Circular-saw  Machines, 
Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 
niKiKlt  II  ARHKBLCobJeskilJ.  N  v 


makers  to  look  into  the  wants  of  home  consumers 
more  closely.  He  thought  the  conditions  unusu¬ 
ally  favorable  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  in 
this  State,  but  the  industry  had  suffered  from  the 
filled-cheese  fraud  and  was  still  suffering  from 
skim-cheese. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  interesting 
papers  and  addresses,  and  much  discussion 
which  should  prove  helpful.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  L.  L.  VanSlyke, 
Geneva;  vice-president,  Frank  E.  Shaw,  Dun¬ 
kirk;  secretary,  B.  D.  Gilbert,  Clayville;  treas¬ 
urer,  Geo.  T.  Powell,  Ghent. 


“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are  unequaled 
for  clearing  the  voice.  Public  speakers  and 
singers  the  world  over  use  them.” — Adv. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  December  19.  1896. 


BUTTEB— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras  . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . . 

Western,  thirds . . 

State,  fanoy . 

Common  to  prime . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy 

Firsts . * . 

Seoonds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

8eoonds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  fancy . . 

Factory,  firsts . 

Factory,  seconds . 

Factory,  thirds . 

Bolls,  fresh . 

Old  butter . 


.21  @2114 
.19  @20 
.17  @18 
.14  @15 
.20  @— 

.  14  @19 
.1814  @19 
.15  @16 
.13  @14 
.18  @— 
.13  @16 
.13  @ — 
.11  @12 
.14  @15 
.11  @12 
.12  @13 
.  9  @10 
.  8  @  814 
.1114@12 
.  9  @11 
.  814@  9 
.  7  @  8 
.10  @15 
.  5  @  8 


EGGS. 

Near-by, new  laid, fancy,  selected, per  doz  24  @  — 


State,  fresh  gathered,  average  best .  23  @  — 

Penn.,  country  marks,  average  best .  23  @  — 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  21  @  22 

Western,  northerly  sections,  fancy .  21  @  22 

Western,  fair  to  good .  20  @  21 

Western  refrigerator,  prime,  early  pkd.  17  ®  — 

Western  refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  15  @  1514 

Western  limed,  choice .  15  @  — 

Western  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  50  @4  00 

Western  checks,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @3  50 

FBOIT8— GREEN 


Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl .  .1  00@l  12 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Greening,  per  bbl . .' . 1  00@1  12 

King,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  75 

N.  Spy,  per  bbl .  75@1  12 

Pound  Sweet,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Lady  Apples,  per  keg . 1  60@2  25 

Nearby,  open  heads  and  common,  ner  bbl  50@  70 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  large,  per  bbl. 5  00@6  10 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 4  50@5  00 

Good  to  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Per  crate . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  10@1  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  75 

Grapes,  West'n  N.Y.,  Catawba,  per  small  bkt.  8@  11 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  small  basket.  7  @  8 

Wine  grapes,  black  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1%@  1 H 

Wine  grapes,  white,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  — @  — 

Wine  grapes,  red,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  1J4@  2 

Pears,  Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Duchess,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  CO 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Vicar,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Swan’s  Orange,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  60 

Nearby  cooking,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Oranges,  Florida,  per  box . 2  50@4  00 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  box . 10  00@12  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  box .  5  00@  7  00 

GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  per  doz . 1  60@1  80 

Small,  per  doz .  50@1  25 

Woodcock,  average,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Partridges,  nearby,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Western,  undrawn,  prime,  per  pair .  75@  80 

Western,  drawn,  prime,  per  pair. . . .  50@  60 

Prairie  chickens,  per  pair . 1  35@1  40 

Grouse,  Western,  prime,  per  pair . 1  26@1  40 

Grouse  and  partridges,  inferior,  per  pair  . . .  25@  40 

English  snipe,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Plover,  golden,  choice,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Babbits,  per  pair .  18@  20 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  choice  heavy,  per  pair. 3  00@3  60 

Bed  heads,  per  pair . 2  00@2  25 

Mallards,  per  pair .  40@  85 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40@  50 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25®  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Venison,  per  lb .  17@  18 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10@  12 

GBAIN. 

Wheat . 86?4@87>4 

Bye . 41  @43 

Barley  feeding . 27J4@28 

Barley  malting . 36  @42 

Buckwheat,  silver .  35  @38 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 35  @38 

Corn . 28  @2854 

Oats . 21J4@2154 

GBASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs  . .  6  60@  9  00 

Timothy .  2  85@  3  75 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  13  @— 

Medium  to  prime . 11  @12 

Crop  of  1895,  choice . 7>6@ — 

Medium  to  prime .  5)4@  6J4 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy . —  @— 

Prime . —  @ — 

Medium . —  @ — 

Common . —  @ — 

Old  olds . .  2  @  4)4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice . 13  @— 

Crop  of  1896,  medium  to  prime . 11  @12 

Crop  of  1895,  choice .  7  @  7)4 

Prime . 6  @  7 

Medium .  5  @ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common . —  @— 

German,  1895 . —  @— 

German,  1896 . 23  @33 

MEATS— DBE88HD. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb....  9  @  9)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  71 4 

8mall,  per  lb . .  ..  4J4@  514 

Buttermilks .  514®  614 

Grassers .  4J4@  614 

Pork,  country  dressed,  10  to  25  lbs.,  per  lb  7  @  9 

40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb  .  6  @  — 

60  to  80  lbs.,  per  lb .  614@  6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  6  @  514 

125  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @  414 

POULTBY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb . * .  514@  6 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Bouthern,  per  lb .  7  @  714 

Boosters,  old,  per  lb .  5J4@  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  66 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  75 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  50 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @ 


DBESSED  POULTBY. 


Turkeys,  old,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Young,  dry-picked,  per  lb .  1014©  12 

Young,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Young.  Inferior,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Dry  packed,  fancy,  per  lb .  13  ©  14 

Dry  packed.  Western  fancy,  per  lb..  12  @  13 
Spring  cmckens,  Phil.,  selected,  per  lb. . .  12  @  13 
Philadelphia,  poor  to  good,  per  lb...  9  @  11 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  per  lb.  7  @  8 

Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  ....  814®  9)4 

Western,  dry-picked,  good  to  choice.  7)4@  — 

Western,  dry-picked,  inferior  . .  6  @  8 

Western,  scalded,  choice,  large .  7  ©  7J4 

Fowls,  Western,  dry-picked,  choice .  714®  8 

State  &  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  oer  lb.  7  @  8 

Old  cocks,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Eastern,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

8pring  ducks,  L.  I.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Penn,  and  Va.,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb...  12  @  13 

Geese,  Maryland,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Old  ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Spring  geese,  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Bquabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @  — 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 12  @1214 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @9 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 5  @514 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per  lb  .  . 4  @4)4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb..  ...—  @— 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  @6)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  .  .50  @— 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I„  per  100 . 2  00@3  50 

Bed,  per  100  .  2  60@4  00 

Bed,  per  bbl .  56®  65 

Carrots,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Cauliflower,  poor  to  prime,  per  bbl .  50@3  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  per  doz .  30@  50 

Average,  prime,  per  doz .  20@  25 

Small,  per  doz .  8@  15 

Local,  per  doz  flat  bunches  .  50@  75 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  )4-bbl  box . 1  00@1  60 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  0003  00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  20®  50 

Local,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  basket .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  !4- bbl  basket .  ....1  00@2  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Onions,  Eastern  white,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  60 

Eastern  red,  per  bbl . 2  60@2  75 

Eastern  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  26 

Orange  County  white,  per  bag  . 2  00@4  50 

Orange  County  yellow,  per  bag . 1  25@2  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  25®2  50 

Jersey  and  Long  Island  yellow,  per  bbl..  — @  — 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  red,  per  bbl  ....  — @  — 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  white,  per  bbl. ..  — @  — 

State  and  Western  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

State  and  Western  red,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 8  00@14  00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  —  ®  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  50@l  00 

8trlng  beans.  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl  basket..  — ©  — 
Charleston,  green,  per  bushel  basket. .. .  — @  — 

Charleston,  wax,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Florida,  per  bushel  basket . 1  60@2  25 

Florida,  freight,  per  crate . . 1  00@2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey  and  L.  I.  Bussia.  per  bbl....  50@  60 

Canada,  per  bbl .  60@  65 

MILK  AND  CBEAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,644  cans  of  milk, 
167  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  420  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  *1.50  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


ABORTION  (Slinring)  IN  COWS. 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  one  of  the  best  known 
agriculturists  in  America  (when  director  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station),  in  a  letter  tells  how  he  treated  this 
disease. 

Agbicultukal  College  P.  O  ,  Md.,  De¬ 
cember  26,  1890. 

Dear  Sirs  :  The  following  statement  of 
facts  is  sent  you  for  what  it  is  worth. 
There  was  certainly  an  epidemic  of  abor¬ 
tion  in  the  herd  of  dairy  cows  here 
under  my  charge.  We  used  your  Kow 
Kure,  and  we  have  apparently  got  rid 
of  the  abortion.  My  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  trouble  has  been  such 
that  I  don’t  feel  able  to  say  the  powders 
stopped  it,  but  the  facts  here  strongly 
favor  that  assumption. 

During  the  years  1888  and  1889  there 
were  ten  (10)  abortions  here  on  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Farm,  and  but  three  (3) 
calves  were  dropped  on  time  and  lived. 

In  January,  1890,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  A.  I.  Hayward,  we  obtained  some 
of  your  Kow-Kure,  and  began  using  it 
as  a  preventive  of  abortion.  During 
this  year  we  have  had  eight  (8)  live 
calves,  and  good  ones,  and  but  one  case 
of  abortion.  This  one  case  was  late  in 
the  season,  and  a  heifer;  this  animal  had 
refused  to  eat  her  grain  when  the  pow¬ 
ders  were  mixed  in  it,  and  thinking  the 
disease  had  disappeared,  we  made  no 
special  effort  to  get  her  to  take  the  medi¬ 
cine.  We  have  a  purebred  Ayrshire 
that  aborted  (first  calf)  in  1888,  and 
again  in  1889  ;  she  is  now  carrying  her 
calf  well,  and  is  within  a  few  days  of 
her  right  period  of  calving. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HENKYr  E.  Alvobd. 

Seven  years  of  careful  trial  have 
proven  this  article  to  be  a  success. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  pronounce  it  the 
best  cow  medicine  made.  It  goes  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble,  the  blood,  as  well  as 
acting  directly  upon  the  womb. 

Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  and  not  a 
food  and  for  cows  only.  It  was  former¬ 
ly  called  “  Jersey  Tonic  Powder.” 

It  cures  abortion,  barrenness  and  re¬ 
tained  afterbirth.  It  makes  rich  blood 
and  increases  the  flow  of  milk.  Send 
two-cent  stamp  for  our  little  book, 
“  The  Cow.” 

Kow-Kure  comes  in  three-pound  cans 
and  sells  for  $1  per  can.  There  is  enough 
medicine  in  one  can  to  treat  one  cow 
from  five  to  eight  weeks.  One  can  is 
often  worth  $25  to  a  dairyman.  If  your 
merchant  does  not  keep  it  send  to  Daiby 
Medicine  Co.,  Lyndon ville,  Vt. — Adv. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

51  LITTLE  12th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CBEAMEBY 
BDTTEB,  CHOICE  CHEE8E,  FANCY  LKGHOBN 
EGGS,  and  FINE  DBESSED  TUBKEYS,  GEESE  and 
DUCKS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Beference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  8treet,  New  York. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry, 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hothouse  Lambs,  | 

Live  Quail. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Befer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Beceive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 

quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden^ 

Dairy,  Hennery  and.  Farm. 

Bend  for  our  little  book,  “Suggestions  to  Shippers,”  Market 
Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  all  free. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  I  nvited. 


OUR  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Any  Book  on  this  List  will  he  forwarded 
promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies. 

G.  G.  Groff,  M,  D.  What  to  Do  In — Home 

Treatment  of — What  to  Do  ’till  the  Doctor 
Comes.  Sunstroke,  poisoning,  broken  bones, 
cuts,  bites  of  mad  dogs,  insects,  snakes,  etc., 
freezing,  bruises,  burns,  choking,  colic, 
drowning,  exhaustion,  explosion,  suffocation 
by  gases ;  what  to  do  in  storms,  being  stunned, 
wounds,  etc . 20 

A  Fortune  in  two  Acres. 

Fred  Grundy.  This  is  a  story  of  how  a  work¬ 
man  In  a  small  market  town  gained  inde¬ 
pendence  and  a  fortune  on  two  acres. 
Paper . 20 

Chemicals  and  Clover. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  A  concise  and  practical 

discussion  of  the  all-important  topic  of  com 
mercial  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  green 
manuring,  in  bringing  up  worn-out  soils,  and 
in  general  farm  practice.  Paper . 20 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 

upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus 
trated.  Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  How  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  growers  cultivate  and  market  their 
crops,  and  especially  shows  how  these  skill¬ 
ful  men  are  feeding  their  vines  and  trees. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Culture. 

W.  C.  Strong.  Laying  out  and  management 
of  a  country  home.  Illustrated.  Each  kind  of 
fruit  treated  separately.  Injurious  insects 
described.  How  to  fight  them.  Cloth . $1 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1 . 

The  New  Botany. 

J.  W.  Beal,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  A  Lecture  on  the 

Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Science.  Valu¬ 
able  to  Students  and  Amateurs,  being  a 
useful  guide  in  studying  “The  Beautiful 
Science.” . 25 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 

A.  A.  Crozier.  Influence  of  climate  upon  size, 
form,  color,  fruitfulness,  acclimation,  etc. 
35  pp.  Paper . 25 
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TICKS  AND  SOUTHERN  CATTLE 
FEVER. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  some  theories  regarding 
southern  cattle  fever  and  ticks,  advanced 
by  R.  J.  Redding,  on  page  795.  If  the 
cattle  tick  is  the  carrier  of  the  germ  that 
causes  the  disease,  and  cattle  brought 
from  the  North  after  March  1,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  ticks,  are  liable  to  contract  the 
fever  and  die,  why  did  not  the  cattle 
purchased  by  the  government  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  sent  to  this  county  for  experi¬ 
mentation,  die  of  the  disease?  These 
cattle  were  given  in  charge  of  Dr.  Cooper 
Curtice  to  ascertain  the  true  relation,  if 
there  be  any,  between  the  tick  and 
Splenetic  fever.  I  think  it  safe  to  say 
that  Dr.  Curtice  knows  more  about  ticks 
and  their  distribution  than  any  other 
man  in  America,  and  he  not  only  ex¬ 
posed  15  of  those  cattle,  old  and  young, 
to  infested  pastures,  but  placed  a  great 
many  of  the  genuine  (Boophilus  bovis) 
on  them. 

When  the  director  of  the  Georgia  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  comes  to  conclusions 
backed  by  a  scientific  expert,  it  may 
seem  presumptuous  of  a  farmer  to  take 
exception  to  them,  but  with  quite  an  ex¬ 
perience  with  cattle  in  the  South,  and 
always  within  the  cattle  tick  area,  I  am 
forced  to  differ  with  Mr.  Redding  in 
some  of  his  conclusions.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  thorough  scientific 
study  of  Texas  fever  has  been  attempted, 
and  though  pursued  with  diligence  by 
veterinarians  of  the  bureau,  they  frankly 
admit  that  their  knowledge  of  it  is,  so 
far,  very  incomplete.  Mr.  Redding  takes 
the  premises  that  the  tick  alone  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  southern  cattle  fever,  and 
leads  us  to  infer  that  its  severity  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  number  of  ticks  that  get 
on  the  animal  ;  and  throughout  his  arti¬ 
cle  the  idea  is  conveyed  that,  after  re¬ 
covering  from  even  a  mild  attack,  perma¬ 
nent  immunity  is  insured. 

Ticks  are  here  every  year,  but  we  do 
not  have  murrain  every  year.  Some¬ 
times,  when  these  parasites  are  most 
plentiful,  there  is  no  occurrence  of  the 
disease.  In  1895,  our  herd  was  divided 
into  two  lots.  One  lot  was  terribly  in¬ 
fested  with  ticks,  yet  kept  in  good  health 
and  flesh  the  entire  season.  The  other 
lot  had  only  a  moderate  number  on  them, 
but  quite  a  proportion  died.  The  past 
summer,  the  herd  was  decimated  during 
June,  when  ticks  were  so  scarce  that 
they  had  almost  escaped  notice.  The 
greatest  mortality  was  in  the  part  of  the 
herd  that  was  so  plagued  with  ticks  in 
1895. 

In  1888,  we  brought  *  car-load  of  Short¬ 
horn  cattle,  old  and  young,  from  Canada. 
The  first  year,  they  were  perfectly 
healthy  ;  the  second  year,  some  died  of 
murrain  ;  the  third  year,  a  few  with 
some  of  their  two-year-old  progeny  died; 
the  fourth  year,  there  was  no  sickness. 
We  sold  all  but  two,  which  were  re¬ 
tained  as  milkers.  In  1893,  we  enlarged 
the  herd  with  cattle  from  different  parts 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina,  which  arrived  here 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  the  fever 
did  not  appear,  neither  was  there  any 
sign  of  it  in  1894.  In  1895,  one  of  the 
two  cows  remaining  from  the  load  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada,  went  down,  with 
many  others,  the  other  in  June  of  the 
present  year,  with  fever.  Can  Mr.  Red¬ 
ding  explain  the  above  facts  by  his  tick 
theory  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  a  mild 
or  non-fatal  attack  further  south,  it 
does  not  mean  immunity  here,  at  least, 
with  Holsteins,  Short-horns,  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
cattle  from  the  border  line  between  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina,  that  did  seem 
to  be  immune.  I  have  never  yet  seen 
one  of  them  affected  by  the  disease,  but 
a  more  inferior  class  of  cattle  would  be 
hard  to  find.  So  often  have  I  seen  cattle 
recover  from  one  attack,  sometimes 
pretty  severe,  and  die  afterwards  from 
the  fever,  that  I  do  not  regard  it,  with 


the  better  breeds,  as  any  security.  I  do 
not  offer  these  statements  for  argument. 
I  know  too  little  about  this  obscure  dis¬ 
ease,  and  that  mostly  of  a  negative 
character  ;  but  if  my  experience  has  re¬ 
vealed  some  things  that  those  with 
fewer  opportunities  have  not  found,  I 
may  be  excused  for  giving  them,  though 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  assertions  of 
a  well-known  writer.  I  have  never 
known  of  southern  cattle  fever  when 
ticks  were  not  present,  and  cannot  say 
that  they  have  not  something  to  do  with 
it.  The  fact  that  intelligent  observers 
and  scientific  investigators  say  so, 
attaches  suspicion  to  them,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  infection 
in  my  eight  years’  experience  indicate 
that  other  causes  operate  to  produce,  or 
at  least,  aggravate  the  malady. 

The  cattle  used  by  the  Government 
are  now  on  our  farm,  and  will  be  experi¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  Bureau  veterinari¬ 
ans  next  summer.  They  will  have  one 
anxious  and  earnest  onlooker  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  know  more  of  southern  cattle 
fever  before  another  year  rolls  ’round, 
lie  hopes  to  find,  as  Mr.  Redding  says, 
that,  without  ticks,  there  would  be  no 
fever,  and  that  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  practicable  to  rid  the  farm  of  them. 

Virginia.  albert  r.  bellwood. 


WHY  /  BREED  HEREFORDS. 

My  farm  of  250  acres  is  situated  three 
miles  from  Glencoe  Station,  on  the 
N.  C.  R.  R  ,  and  the  land  is  in  fair 
fertility,  producing  from  8  to  10  barrels 
of  corn,  18  to  25  bushels  of  wheat,  etc., 
to  the  acre,  and  is  noted  for  its  ca¬ 
pacity  as  a  hay  farm.  To  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  farm,  is  my  de¬ 
sire,  and  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  better 
way  than  to  feed  the  crops  on  the  farm, 
and  get  better  prices  for  them  out  of 
good  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

The  manure  from  calves  fed  on  the 
cows  is  of  the  best  quality.  I  allow  my 
calves  to  run  with  the  cows  for  six  to 
eight  months,  then  wean  and  either  milk 
or  dry  up  the  cows.  In  this  way,  my 
calves  grow  big  and  I  have  no  trouble 
in  selling  them  for  $50  and  upwards. 
Herefords  are  strictly  beef  cattle,  and 
the  quality  of  the  beef  is  not  excelled 
by  that  of  any  other  breed.  They  have 
won  three  times  out  of  five  at  the  Fat 
Stock  Show  in  Chicago,  and  a  Hereford 
won  it  at  New  York  last  month.  For 
heavy  weight  and  early  maturity,  they 
are  on  top,  and  for  breeding  true  to 
color,  have  no  superior.  The  cows  give 
a  good  quantity  of  milk,  but  of  course, 
it  is  not  Jersey  milk.  Mary  2nd.  and 
Lady  Wilton,  two  cows  of  my  herd,  will 
give  nearly  four  gallons  each  per  day, 
and  milk  from  calf  to  calf.  I  have  sold 
bull  calves  to  head  dairy  herds,  and 
crossed  with  the  Jersey,  I  know  by 
actual  experience  that  they  make  good 
milk  cows. 

Herefords  are  very  hardy  cattle,  and 
will  look  and  do  well  on  rough  feed. 
My  first  intention  was  to  raise  steers, 
but  the  demand  for  bulls  is  so  good  that 
I  prefer  advertising  and  selling  them  in 
that  way.  One  has  two  chances  in  this 
mode  of  farming  ;  if  not  sold  as  breeders, 
they  may  be  fattened  for  market.  They 
can  be  made  to  weigh,  as  two-year-olds, 
1,200  to  1,400  pounds,  and  if  one  can 
strike  a  Christmas  market  like  the  New 
York  show,  and  sell  for  $7  per  100 
pounds,  I  think  that  it  would  be  good 
business.  Raising  corn  and  selling  it 
for  $1.50  or  $2  per  barrel,  and  paying 
expenses  to  get  it  to  market,  is  far  from 
profitable  ;  but  to  grind  cobs  and  all 
and  feed  it  to  a  nice  bunch  of  Here¬ 
fords,  is  a  profitable  pleasure. 

There  are  three  ways  of  farming  in 


this  section,  viz.:  To  sell  milk,  butter, 
or  crops.  The  first  two  ways  I  believe 
are  better  than  the  last,  but  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  that,  to  get  competent,  careful 
milkers,  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  and 
the  distance  from  the  railroad  made 
these  modes  too  expensive.  My  reasons, 
then,  for  raising  Herefords  are,  because 
of  the  money  that  is  in  them  and  for  the 
good  of  the  farm.  Let  any  one  put  his 
money  into  well-bred  cattle,  advertise, 
and  treat  his  customers  right,  making 
them  satisfied,  or  returning  their  money, 
and  I  will  be  much  mistaken  if  my  way 
won’t  please  him.  But  he  must  give  his 
stock  good  care  and  feed,  or  else  get  out 
as  soon  as  possible.  e.  m.  gillet. 

Baltimore  County,  Md. 


Maple  Sap 
Evaporators 

We  have  had  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  Maple 
Sap  Evaporators.  Thousands 
have  been  sold.  Our  illustrated 
catalogue  of  sugar  makers’  sup¬ 
plies  sent  FREE  on  application. 


Granite  State 
FARM  BOILER  &  COOKER  j 

SAVES  MONEY,  FEED  AM'  FUEL,  j 
"Cooking  food  for  stock”) 

is  the  title  of  of  an  interesting  andc 
practical  book  on  the  foodques-c 
tion  for  farm  stock.  Send  for  it.  ( 
Granite  State  Evaporator  Co.( 
221  Main  Street,  Marlow,  N.  H.) 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE. 

Half  the  Cost— with  the  ( 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Humping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minnte.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Sealders,  Caldrons- 
etc.  J3T"  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia.  XU. 


“ECONOMY”  FEED  COOKER. 

40  gallons . $10  00 

GO  gallons  .  12  00 

70  gallons . 13.50 

Smooth.  Cast-Iron  Kettle;  Strong, 
Cold-rolled  Steel  Furnace.  We 
guarantee  these  Boilers  to  be 
equal  to  any  on  the  market  for 
double  the  price  we  ask. 

Send  for  Circular. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  COMPANY, 

HOMER.  MICH. 

ROSS  BROS.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the 
New  England  States. 


FRENCH 


MILLS 


All  kinds  farm  grind¬ 
ing.  A.  hoy  can  operate 
and  keep  in  order.  28 
milin  sizes  and  styles.  Every 

SCII  M  M  mill  warranted 
U  U  II II  “Book  onMills” 
and  sample 
meal  FREE. 

\  All  kinds  mill 
machinery. 

Flour  nills  built,  roller  or 
system.  Get  our  reduced  prices. 

NORDYKE&MARMONCO 
>70  DAY  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


GRINDING  MILLS 

Before  purchasing  a  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  FEED  or  MEAIj.  or  anything 
that  can  oe  ground  on  a  mill,  write 
us  for  catalogue  and  discounts. 

A  fid rOkQ 

SPROUT,  WALDBON 
&  CO- 

Muncy,  Pa..  Manuf’rs 
of  French  Burr  Mills, 
Crushers,  and  full  line 
Flour  Mill  Machinery 


SAVE  THE  TOLL 


by  grinding  your  own  grain. 
All  GEOUND  GRAIN  IS  DIGESTED 
No  hogs  need 
follow  where  the 

Scientific 

used.  The  four  sizes,  for 
grind  all  kinds  of 
a  shucked  or  unshucked 
horse  power  grinders. 

Catalog  FREE.  THE  F00S  MFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

LIQUID  EXTRACT df  smoke 

.Giro u  lar.E.KRAUSER&BRO.MIHON.PA 


IMf  _  x  ^  — Position  as  Poultry  man  by  a 
¥l  Ct  met!  young  man.  28  years  old,  single; 
1G  years'  experience.  Peter  Enty,  Templeton,  Pa. 


Mind  this.  It  makes  no  difference, 

Chronic, 
Acute,  or 
Inflammatory 


RHEUMATISM 


of  the  Muscles,  Joints,  and  Bones  is  cured  by 


p, 

tryI 

III 

JT 

THE 
PUBLIC 

DEMAND  FOR  A  MACHINE 

that  would  not  only  cut  en¬ 
silage,  hay,  straw  and  dry 
-fodder,  but  which  would 
r-kshred  dry  fodder  perfectly, 
led  us  to  supply  the  want 
with  the 

"  JOHIO: 

Standard  Dry  Fodder  Shredder  which  is 
the  latest,  and  we  believe  the  best  of  its  kind.  , 
You  will  see  by  the  cut  itistlie  same  machineJ 
with  a  shredder  cylinder;  it  is  interchangeable} 
with  the  knife  cylinder.  Two  machines  in  one 

I  Will  tell  all  about  it  in  our  circulars 
and  catalogue,  mailed  FREE. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


IMCONOMYj 

of  Ground  Feed”  is  a  valuable  work  , 
on  that  subject  by  the  eminent  Dr.  J 
Manley  Miles,  which  is  sent ' 
to  inquirers  by  the  maker  of  < 

KELLY  DUPLEX! 

IgRINDINS  MILL.: 

i  The  mi  ll  that  grinds  all  kinds  of  single  or  mixed  ( 
i  grains  into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist  as  desired.  ( 
i  Grinds  cotton  seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  off ; ( 
,  fast,  durable,  economical,  requires  but  little  power. , 

1  No  experience  required  to  operate.  Write  to-day. ' 

mfl  ^  E/Cl  I  YPn  No  8  Warder  St.,1 

U'  d’EVELLI  UVi  SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 1 


No.  3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 
All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  live  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest 
power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to  _ 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero” and  “American” Grinding 
Mills,  20  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Gutters,  I'eck’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Stool  and  W ood  W lnd  Mills  for 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters,  etc. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Far?o  St.,  BIT  AVIA,  ILLS. 


corn ,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  p 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the 


TUB  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  gram  to  any 


Til  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  6N  EARTH. 

10?“  Writ*  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  tlio 

STEVENS  MANUFACTURING  CO. -Joliet,  III. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  WAGfiNS, 
FARM  MACHINERY,  WIXIJM1LE9, 

&c.  Trices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


THOMPSON’S 

(Handle 

NUU  I  Tower.) 

CUTTER 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  A 
vegetables  for  STOCK 
FEEDINC.  The  only 
machine  made  with  self 
feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  choking.  Used  every¬ 
where,  Catalog  FREE.  Address 

{  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 
>  17  River  Street,  YPSILANTI-MICH. 


BANNER 


Are  You  Keeping: 

cows 

FOR  PROFIT 

NOT  AMUSEMENT- add  to  your  knowledge  the 
knowledge  of  others,  and  you  will  do  better  and  have 
in  greater  measure  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  suc¬ 
cess  The  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
progressive,  and  not  content  to  rest  with  only  the 
knowledge  gained  of  their  own  experience,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  made  such  aJrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  published  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis..  preeminently  the  Leading 
Dairy  Journal  of  the  country,  that  enables  us  to 
offer  both 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

AND 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

ONE  YEAR  FOR  $1.70. 

There  is  no  journal  in  the  world  that  furnishes  so 
large  an  array  of  dairy  facts,  figures  and  experiences. 
Edited  by  W.  X).  Hoard  and  practical  dairy  farmers 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  journal  com¬ 
paring  with  It  on  the  information  it  gives  concerning 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
handling,  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  Don't  miss  this  offer.  Hoard's  Dairyman 
is  a  20-page  weekly,  and  regular  subscription  price  is 
$1  per  year. 

All  who  take  advantage  of  this  offer  will 
receive  both  to  January  1 ,  1898.  The  rest 
of  1896  FREE. 
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CHEAP  PORK  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Are  artichokes,  chufas  and  other  comparatively 
new  ci’ops  more  profitable  for  the  Southern  hog 
raiser  than  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts  and 
the  other  well-known  Southern  crops  ?  What  is 
the  cheapest  way  to  make  pork  in  the  Gulf  States  ? 

Texas.  h.  t.  f. 

A  Combination  for  Mississippi. 

No  one  crop  will  make  “  the  cheapest 
hog  food  ”  for  the  South,  though  half  a 
dozen  different  ones  may  be  the  cheapest 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  For  early 
spring,  I  prefer  turf  oats,  vetches  and 
Alfalfa,  the  latter  lasting  well  through 
the  summer.  For  early  fall  feed,  sor¬ 
ghum  is  the  cheapest,  and  a  little  later, 
sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts  will  make 
more  pork  in  proportion  to  their  cost 
than  will  any  other  crops  we  grow.  On 
suitable  soil,  such  as  may  be  found  on 
almost  every  farm,  from  200  to  400  bush¬ 
els  of  sweet  potatoes  can  be  grown  per 
acre,  and  the  hogs  do  all  the  harvesting. 
Peanuts  are  grown  almost  as  easily,  and 
though  the  yield  is  not  half  so  large, 
they  are  worth,  acre  for  acre,  fully  as 
much  as  the  sweet  potatoes.  These  will 
last  until  December,  when  artichokes 
are  ready,  and  so  the  supply  of  green 
food,  all  of  which  is  harvested  by  the 
hogs  themselves,  is  kept  up  until  oats 
and  Alfalfa  are  ready  again.  I  have  tried 
Stachys,  chufas  and  several  other  similar 
crops,  but  have  found  none  which  gives 
as  good  results  as  those  named  above. 

Mississippi  Ex.  Station.  s.  m.  tract. 

Half-Cent  Pork  in  Louisiana. 

We  have  had  extensive  experience  in 
the  growing  of  what  might  be  called 
the  forage  crops  for  hog  and  stock  pur¬ 
poses,  and  upon  such  soils  as  we  have  in 
Louisiana,  neither  the  artichoke  nor  the 
Chufa  is  as  profitable  to  grow  as  many 
other  crops  that  we  could  substitute  in 
its  place.  We  are  growing  very  success¬ 
fully  in  several  parts  of  this  State,  hogs 
upon  a  most  economical  scale,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  following  policy  :  In  the  fall  of 
the  year,  rust-proof  oats  are  sown,  which 
ripen  early  in  May.  Upon  these  oats, 
the  hogs  are  turned  (small  areas  at  a 
time),  and  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  a  crop  of  sweet  corn  is  approach¬ 
ing  maturity  in  an  adjoining  lot.  Upon 
this  the  hogs  are  turned,  and  so  attrac¬ 
tive  is  the  corn  that,  at  this  stage,  they 
will  devour  each  stalk,  ear  and  all. 
From  the  corn  field  they  are  turned  into 
an  adjacent  lot  of  early  sorghum,  where 
they  demolish  the  stalk  in  the  same 
way.  From  this  they  are  turned  into  an 
adjoining  lot  of  Spanish  peanuts.  From 
this  they  are  turned  into  a  corn  field 
filled  with  early  Whip-poor-will  peas.  Of 
course,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
will  greedily  devour  all  of  these  plants. 
From  the  corn  field,  they  are  turned  into 
sweet  potato  patches,  which  last  until 
late  in  the  fall,  when  the  hogs  are  ripe  for 
the  shambles.  In  this  way,  the  hog  is 
made  to  gather  his  own  crop,  feed  him¬ 
self,  and  by  a  rotation  of  crops,  a  small 
area  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  forage.  There  is  one  farmer 
in  this  State  who,  last  year,  raised  67 
hogs,  weighing  over  250  pounds  apiece, 
upon  less  than  10  acres  of  ground  sown 
and  harvested  in  the  above  described 
manner,  and  the  only  absolute  money 
cost  to  him  was  the  labor  in  cultivating 
the  crops,  which  was  very  small.  I  re¬ 
gard  the  sweet  potatoes  and  Spanish 
peanuts  as  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
profitable  feed  we  can  grow.  I  may  say 
further,  that  by  the  addition  of  an 
Alfalfa  patch,  which  is  ready  for  the 
hogs  in  early  winter  if  sown  in  October, 
we  can  carry  hogs  the  whole  year 
through  upon  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,  all  of  which  will  be  both  nutri¬ 
tious  and  fattening,  and  in  this  way, 
hog  raising  can  be  carried  on  better  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  several  of  our  farmers  are,  by  this 
process,  raising  hogs  at  a  net  cost  of 
less  than  one-half  cent  a  pound. 

WM.  c.  STUBBS. 

Director  Louisiana  Ex.  Station. 


BRINGING  A  HEIFER  TO  MILK. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “  Which  is 
the  better  treatment  of  cows  that  lose 
their  first  calf  about  the  time  they  be¬ 
gin  to  spring  bag — to  let  them  go  dry  or 
to  try  to  bring  them  to  milk  ?  ”  I  have 
not  had  a  very  great  experience  in  the 
matter,  not  having  had  a  cow  of  any 
age  lose  her  calf  during  the  past  four 
years.  But  four  years  ago  this  winter, 

I  had  several  heifers  lose  their  calves  at, 
say,  from  two  to  three  months  before 
they  were  due  to  calve.  I  brought  all 
of  these  heifers  to  milk,  which  is  the 
course  I  would  advise  in  any  case,  if  the 
heifer  is  of  especial  value  ;  otherwise,  I 
would  let  her  go  dry,  and  beef  her  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  let  her  go  dry  an¬ 
other  year,  because  she  would  be  likely 
to  get  fat  during  the  following  summer, 
which  would  injure  her  as  a  dairy  cow 
in  the  future.  Again,  all  the  milk  she 
would  give  during  this  first  year,  would 
be  clear  gain,  for  it  certainly  would  not 
injure  her  to  milk  her,  and  I  think  that 
it  would  be  a  decided  benefit. 

As  to  the  method  of  bringing  the  heifer 
to  milk,  I  think  that  a  vigorous  young 
calf  will  do  this  better  than  anything 
else.  With  the  heifers  I  have  mentioned, 
I  put  a  calf  with  them  at  once.  It  takes 
a  little  time  to  get  the  heifer  reconciled 
to  the  situation,  but  a  little  perseverance 
will  do  it.  The  calf  may  be  allowed  to 
suck  another  cow,  or  may  be  fed  a  little 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  heifer. 

As  soon  as  she  loses  the  calf,  I  place 
her  in  a  warm,  comfortable  box  stall, 
and  give  her  liberal  feeds  of  bran,  to 
which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  oil 
meal,  say  a  teacupful  twice  a  day.  I 
give  her  feed  in  the  form  of  a  warm 
mash,  and  allow  her  to  eat  it  while  try¬ 
ing  to  milk  her  or  letting  the  calf  suck. 
This  will  divert  her  attention,  and  she 
will  give  her  milk  more  readily.  After 
I  am  satisfied  that  she  will  not  injure 
the  calf,  I  allow  it  to  remain  with  her 
and  suck  at  will  unless,  after  a  time,  I 
think  that  the  calf  worries  her  too 
much,  when  I  let  it  with  her  only  a 
short  time  several  times  a  day.  After 
a  little,  I  add  some  corn  meal  to  her 
ratioD,  and  feed  her  as  heavy  as  1  think 
she  will  stand,  for,  after  losing  a  calf, 
a  cow  needs  the  best  of  care  and  feed  to 
briDg  her  into  condition  again. 

I  am  not  a  friend  of  condition  powders 
and  patent  cow  foods,  for  they  usually 
cost  several  times  what  they  are  worth, 
and  are  very  likely  not  to  fit  our  case  at 
all,  even  though  there  is  any  virtue  in 
them.  A  tablespoonful  of  powdered 
gentian  root  is  a  good  tonic  in  case  of  a 
poor  appetite,  to  be  given  once  a  day 
with  the  feed  ;  but  if  the  cow  is  really 
sick,  call  a  competent  veterinarian  at 
once.  I  would  let  the  heifer  come  in 
heat  three  or  four  times  before  allowing 
her  to  be  served  again  j.  grant  morse. 


Ensilage  and  Grain. — In  regard  to 
the  question  asked  on  page  843,  I  would 
say  that  I  am  not  in  love  with  cotton 
and  linseed  meal,  although  each  is  good 
in  its  place.  I  have  fed  both,  but  never 
thought  I  got  my  money  out  of  them. 
My  favorite  feed  is-corn  meal,  middlings, 
and  wheat  bran  or  shorts,  equal  parts 
by  the  ton,  a  ton  of  each  well  mixed 
together,  and  fed  on  the  ensilage  by 
measure,  four  quarts  at  a  time,  morning 
and  evening.  Of  course,  if  I  want  to 
crowd  my  cows,  I  give  some  ration  at 
noon,  and  if  I  have  some  larger  cows,  I 
give  them  a  little  more.  The  above  is 
for  cows  in  full  milk.  The  ensilage  and 
hay  is  all  right.  In  either  case  of  cows 
that  have  been  milking  six  months,  I 
would  give  three  quarts  twice  a  day  of 
the  same  mixture  of  meal,  middlings 
and  shorts,  unless,  perhaps,  some  of 
them  were  large  milkers,  giving  a  large 
mess  ;  I  should  treat  them  as  though 
they  were  in  full  milk.  I  do  not  care 
for  malt  sprouts,  and  still  if  they  are 
soaked  in  lots  of  water  and  fed  with 
plenty  of  heavy  fattening  food,  such  as 
corn  meal  and  middlings,  they  will  make 
lots  of  milk  and  not  injure  the  cow,  but 
fed  with  light  grain,  it  will  run  the  cow 
down  fast,  and  undermine  her  constitu¬ 
tion.  L.  B.  BABCOCK. 


My  father  says  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  saved  my 
life  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  l  regard  it  as  the  best 
remedy  in  the  world  for  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs. — A.  T.  BOWLING,  Merchant,  Elvira,  Ky., 
December  5. 1890. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


A  REAL  REMEDY 


Used  and  Endorsed 
by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 


one  that  CURES 
Curbs,  Splints,  Colic, 
all  Lamenesses,  Shoe 
Boils,  Contracted  \ 
and  Knotted  Cords, 
Callous  of  all  kinds, 
Strained  Tendons, 
Scratches,  etc.,  will ' 
be  found  in 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

1  the  only  standard  Horse  Remedy  in  the  world. 

I  Doesn't  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Warranted  to 
I  locate  lameness  by  remaining  moist  on  part 
,  affected;  the  rest  dries  out. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  is  a  safe  cure  for 
>  all  pain,  conquers  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 

I  Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc.  Sample  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage, 
i  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist, 
or  it  will  be  sent,  charges  paid,  by 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

1  37  R  Beverly  St„  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WHEN  A  COW 

Forgets  to  Breed 

it  Is  no  sign  she  is  ready  to 
die  -  but  a  symptom  of 
something  wrong,  which 

Injectio  Vaginae  *111. 

BOOK  OF  HINTS  FREE. 


MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


DIRECT-UNI  BIT 

Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy 

as  you  want  it. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  *1.00. 
f  V3T  Nickel  *1.50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  ’“w'Vs".*’ 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendyouraddress  with  2c .stamp  forlllus. 
Catalog,  giving  full  description  of  Single 
and  Double  Custom  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu¬ 
mer,  at  wholesale  prices.  King  Harness 
Co..  No.  1 0  Cliurch  81.,  Owcgo,  N.  Y. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  r 
crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four  , 
sides  at  once  get  r- 

^THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  ^ 
warranted.  Highest  awabd  at  World’s  9 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  JPUR-EIE.  ♦ 
A.C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa.  9 

♦9»9»9»9»9»949»9-»»»9» 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
Relf-rcffiilatl ng.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  ilrcularM  FKEE. 
KO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect ,  Self- Regnlat -  | 
ing.  Thousands  in  sueec-srul 
operation.  l.owcA  fir  loud  ■ 
U rat-cl Hatcher  inmle. 
<iKO.  II.  STAIIE 


1  1  t  to  1  K.  6th  QnhiP>  .  Ill, 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  supplies  for  the 
Poultry  Yard,  and  our  Catalogue  is  complete. 

iVON  CULIN  INCUBATORS  atid'ar^guaran'teed 4 
,  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

I  217  &  219  Market  St,.  Philadelphia. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE 


HATCH  Chickens  by  steam-, 

*  *  M  1  wH.VlllvKCIIO  With  th*  MO  IMCl. 


SAUMENIG! 

Ma  le  on  the  best  lines,  of  the  1 

best  material  known  to  the  art.  ' 
HEATS  WITH  HOT  WATER 

Entirely  automatic;  will  hatch 
every  egg  that  can  be  hatched. 
Simple,  durable. effective. Send  2 
stamps  for  illustrated  catalog  No.  2G. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO., 

SPR1NCFIELD,  OHIO. 


First-Class  Dairy  Stock. 

Registered  CALVES, 

BULLS  and  COWS. 


RC  QUAUUnkl  )  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
.  r.  OnAHHUn,  )  Farm.Kdgewoith.P.F.W.&C.B.R 

Guernseys. 

SIXTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Highly  bred,  good  individuals,  perfect  condi 
tion.  Very  uniform  lot.  Come  and  see  them. 

ELLERSL.IE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 

INCREA8E  the  BUTTER  FAT,  by  using  a  Bull 
Calf  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernsey  Cattle. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bron/.e  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1897  Catalogue,  Free.  New  York  State 
Agency  for  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


r\\^ 

v>y  v. 


-SWvfte,  Gw  Twwe 
kPVUCMfllNtwUI  V-OCftUIY 

Va.'&.SWv  cy.Co.CWm  Aq.vv2L.0» 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas, 
Berkshire®  &  Chester  Whites 
|Cholce  Strains;  8-weekPigs; 
Boars  and  Sows,  all  ages,  not 
:  akin.  Send  your  address  for 
description  and  hard  times 
prices.  Hamilton&Co.  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOAR 

for  service,  $10;  sows  bred.  $15. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 

EflD  CJll  C -THOROUGHBRED  POLAND- 
rUll  wHLL  CHINAS —Two  Herd  Boars,  three 
Brood  Sows;  six  young  Sows  and  Boar  Pigs. 

CHAS.  CAREY,  Southington,  Conn. 


At  lowest 
prices 


TRUETYPE  GHESTER  WHITES 

ever  asked.  I  am  the  only  Breeder  with  enough  faith 
in  the  quality  of  his  stock  to  guarantee  to  refund 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  on  any  stock  re¬ 
jected.  G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa 

Phaekirae_Service  bolrs'  sows  bred  and 
bnesmres  readyto  breed:  young  pigs  in  pairs 
not  akin.  W.E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,N.Y 


Cheshires 


Choice  broad,  deep  and  long- 
bodied  Boars;  young  Sows  bred 
and  Fall  Pigs  that  are  just  as 
tine.  ED.  S.  HI  LL.  Tompkins 
County,  Peruville.  N.  y. 


Cheshire  Pigs 


from  registered 
stock,  for  sale 
cheap. 

B.  L.  HURD,  Whalknsbnrgh,  N.  Y. 


8.  W.  SMIT 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  <fc  Poland  China 
Pigs.  J ersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Duroc-Jerseys  and  Poultry 


of  individual  merit 
and  of  the  most 
fashionable  breeding.  C.  C  Brawley,  NewMadlson.O} 


LEFT 


—A  few  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 
Price,  $2  each. 

G.  C.  BEARD,  Fairland,  N.  Y. 


G 


ockerels,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ground  Beef  Scraps. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.J. 


0.  K.  Animal  Food. 

Get  the  best.  TRY  OURS.  Only  $1.00  for  trial  bag. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 

GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
B’lint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Standard  Green  Bone  and 
Vegetable  Cutter  Co., 

MILFORD.  MASS., 
Sue.  to  The  E.  J.  Roche  Co. 
Warranted  the  only  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  automatic 
feeding, easy  running, dur- 
able  Green  Bone  Cutters. 
6  sizes  for  hand  &  power; 
r1?  No.  10,  $6.75;  No.  9,  $7.90; 
NO.  8.  $9.50;  No.  3.  $16:  No.4, 
$18;  No.  2,  for  power,  $25. 
Sent  on  trial.  Send  for  cat 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

when  hens  are  fed  green 
cut  bone,  cut  by  tho 
Improved  ’96 

MANN’S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat’l’g  free  if  you 
name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Mlltord,  Mata. 

New  Mammoth 

Poultry  Cuidefor  1 897.  Some¬ 
thing  entirely  newjnlmost  100  pages;  con¬ 
tains  lithograph  plate  of  Fowls  in  natural 
colors;  plans  for  poultry  houses,  remedies 
and  recipes  for  all  diseases  , how  to  make 
^Poultry  and  Gardening  pay; only  15 cents. 

JohnBausclier,  Jr.,  Box 66  Freeport,  Ill. 


LICE 


THYMO-CRESOL 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and 
other  parasitical  troubles.  “The 
Cold  Water  Dip,”  recommended 
and  used  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the 
world ;  non-poisonous.  Mixes  instantly  with  cojld  water.  Sample  by 


mail  50c.  For  sale  by  all  reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Agents  for  U. 
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Humorous. 

She  had  been  looking  at  herself  in  the 
glass.  “  I  suppose  I’ll  get  used  to  it,” 
she  said,  “but,  after  what  we’ve  been 
through  in  the  last  few  years,  these  tight 
sleeves  actually  make  me  feel  immod¬ 
est.” — Chicago  Post. 

Sister:  “Stick  out  your  tongue  and 
take  your  powder  like  a  good  girl.  You 
never  heard  me  complaining  about  such 
a  little  thing.”  Flossie  :  “  Neither  would 
I  if  I  could  take  it  on  my  face  like  you 
do.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Sexton  (to  a  Divine,  who  was  spend¬ 
ing  his  holidays  in  the  country,  and  who, 
on  the  sudden  illness  of  the  village  par¬ 
son,  volunteered  to  take  the  duties):  “A 
worse  preacher  would  have  done  for  us, 
sir,  but  we  couldn’t  get  one.” — Punch. 

He  :  “  How  the  thundering  blazes  did 
my  shaving  brush  get  full  of  sand,  I 
want  to  know  ?  ”  She  :  “  Oh  !  Some  must 
have  accidentally  got  into  it  when  I  was 
using  it  to  lather  my  bicycle  tire  to  find 
out  where  the  puncture  was.”' — Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal. 

Greene  :  “  They  tell  me  you  have  got 
a  wonder  for  a  wife.  You  have  a  well- 
ordered  house,  they  say.”  Gray  :  “  Yes  ; 
Clara  is  forever  ordering  somebody 
around.  When  it  isn’t  the  girl  or  the 
dog,  it’s  your  humble  servant.  Oh,  yes  ; 
our  house  is  well  ordered,  and  no  mis¬ 
take  !  ” — Boston  Transcript. 

What  Caused  Her  Woe:  “lam  in¬ 
expressibly  sorry,  Mr.  Smithers,”  she 
said,  “  to  learn  that  when  you  called  the 
other  day  Tiger  bit  you.”  “Oh,  that’s 
all  right,”  he  said,  with  a  forced  effort 
to  be  cheerful.  “  No,  it  ain’t,”  she  sob¬ 
bed,  “  the  dear  little  fellow  has  been  ill 
ever  since.” — Chicago  Times-Hcrald. 

Roberts  :  “  Hallo  !  What’s  wrong,  old 
fellow?”  Denson:  “I’m  almost  crazy. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  my  broker,  asking  him 
whether  he  thought  I  was  a  fool,  and 
another  one  to  Miss  Willets  asking  her 
to  come  for  a  drive  with  me,  and  I  don’t 
Unov  which  of  them  this  telegram  is 
from.”  Roberts;  “  What  does  it  say?” 
Benson  :  “  Simply,  ‘  Yes’.” — London  An¬ 
swers. 

Assistant  (to  house  physician):  “We 
have  just  received  an  aeronaut  who  fell 
2,000  feet,  and  a  football  player  who  got 
tangled  up  in  a  finish.  I  am  the  only 
doctor  who  is  not  engaged.  Which  shall 
I  attend  to  first  ?  ”  House  Physician 
(impatiently):  “  I  have  often  told  you 
that  in  a  case  like  this  you  should  first 
attend  the  man  who  is  most  seriously 
injured.  Look  after  the  football  player, 
of  course.  The  balloon  man  can  wait.” — 
Life. 

Henry  Hoecorn  :  “  So  you  got  bun¬ 
coed  when  you  went  to  the  city,  did  you? 
Y7ou  ought  to  have  been  on  to  the  game, 
as  much  as  the  papers  have  said  about 
it.  All  work  it  just  the  same.  Pretend 
to  be  great  friends  of  the  farmer.  That 
was  the  way  in  your  case,  wasn’t  it  ?  ” 
Reuben  Railfence  :  “  Yes,  same  way  ; 
said  they  was  great  friends  of  the  farmer. 
But,  great  stumps  !  I  supposed  when 
they  said  that  they  was  some  of  these 
here  candidates  for  Congress.” — Truth. 


Special  to  Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

Send  this  ad.  and  10c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  'A  lb.  of  any  kind  of 
Tea  you  may  select.  The 
bestimported.  Good  Teas 
and  Coffees,  25c.  $  lb.  We 
will  send  5  lbs.  of  FINE 
FAMILY  TEAS  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  ad.  and  $2. 
This  is  a  special  offer. 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesev  St..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289 


FARM  FOR  SALE- 

170  acres.  Best  of  buildings.  Five  miles  from 
Scranton  city  limits,  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles 
150.000  inhabitants.  Well  adapted  for  Truck  and 
Dairy.  Write  for  particulars  to 

WM.  SHENNAN,  Green  Grove,  Pa. 


VIRGINIA  STOCK  FARM^XS,”" 

large  river;  new  residence,  and  many  barns  and  out-  j 
buildings:  watered  by  never-failing  streams:  good  | 
society,  churches  and  schools.  Adapted  to  general 
farming  and  stock-raising.  Abundant  fruits  and 
grapes.  Several  hundred  acres  hardwood  timber. 
Eminently  healthy.  Price,  $8,000— $2,600  cash,  balance 
very  long  time.  For  further  description  address 
S.  G.  STEVENS,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


The  Improved-Robbms 
Potato  Planter 


<  |  Plants  ioo%  of  the  seed  correctly.  <  ► 
<t  Opens  a  loose  furrow,  mixes  the  0 
o  fertilizer  with  the  soil,  drops  the  o 
J  *  seed,  and  covers  with  discs.  Recom-  <  ► 

<  s  mended  by  leading  potato  growers  <  , 
< »  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  <  ► 

J  *  Send  for  Catalogue  describing  50  different 

Implements.  *  * 

< >  BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102,  Grenloch.  N.  J. 


THU  FARQUHAR 

SAW  MILL 


VARIABLE  FRICTION 
FEKI),  Most  Accurate 


QUICK 
RECEDING 
HEAD 
BLOCKS. 


PORTABLE,  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 

Engines  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  R.  FARQUIIAK  CO.,  Lt«l.,YORK,  PA. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  81zes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue,  o 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  llll  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  IM» 


SAWMILLandENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Back.  Baekmotion  of  Carriages  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Frict  ion  ( 'Iuteh  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  In  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellcrs,  etc.  Mention  this  paper, 
HENCH  «fc  DROMGOLD,  Mfrx.,  York,  Pa. 


The  Charter  Casoline  Engine 

is  used  for  almost  every  pur¬ 


pose  power  is  applied 
to;  and  for 

FARM,  DAIRY, 

and  CREAMERY7 
Work  is  unequaled.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


MAN  AflER  you  want  a  Manager  for  your 
mniMUCn  fine  stock  or  dairy  farm  who  has 
made  a  success  of  the  business  and  has  highest  refer¬ 
ences  from  present  and  former  employers,  address, 
stating  full  particulars,  MANAGER,  care  of  Rural 
New-Yokkkk.  New  York. 


Two  car-  DHTATnCQ  1.000  bushels  Carman 
loads  sold.  iUIMIULO  No.  land  No.  3.  That 
great  “  Early  Thoroughbred.”  and  others.  Seedsmen 
and  growers:  barrels  or  bulk.  SMITH'S  STOCK  AND 
SEED  FARM,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


I  XL  TAM  HEATER 

■  For  Warming  Water  in  Stock  Tanks 


Will  Save  Double  its  Cost 
IN  ONE  SEASON. 

It  Is  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece.  No 
sheet-iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to 
melt  and  cause  leak.  It  Is 
permanently  located  in  tank 
during  winter.  Need  not  be 
removed  to  kindle  fire;  burns 
fine  or  coarse  coal, 
chunks  of  wood  and 
any  kind  of  fuel.  A 
can  eatilly  operate  It.  Also 


IXL  FEED  GRINDERS, 
STALK  CUTTERS& 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 


U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

113  Water  Street,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


BUCKLEY’S  IMPROVED  BASIN. 


Swing 

Stan¬ 

chions, 

Newton 

Ties. 

Dairy 

Supplies. 


We  make 
Watering 
Basins  for 
Horses  and 
Cattle,  with 
styles  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  fastening,  at 
prices  from  75c.  to  $1.50. 


Write  for 
Catalogue. 


C.  E.  BUCKLEY  &  CO.,  Dover  Plains  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  BASIN, 

FOR  STOCK. 

70c.  for  cash  in  new  sec¬ 
tion.  Self-cleaning;  can't 
splash  or  freeze.  Right 
shape.  On  trial.  Order 
now  and  compare. 

D.  H.  BAUSMAN, 
Bausman,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH’Y 
PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS, 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

aurora  ill. -Chicago  .-'bALLAS. Vex 


K-EMF’S 

Manure  Spreader. 

15  Years  on  the  Market. 

Improved  for  1896. 

Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work, 
even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any 
responsible  party  subject  to  approval,  who  will 
furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of 
responsibility.  IT??"  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Largest  and  Oldest  Manufacturers 

of  Manure  Spreaders  In  the  Wor’d. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  38,  8YUACU8K,  N.  Y. 


{VEGETABLE  GROWING  IS  PROFITABLE. 

€  *  The  use  of  NITRATE  OF  SODA  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  other  fertilizers  gives 

wonderful  results  on  all  vegetables,  and  makes  their  cultivation  profitable.  For  Cabbage, Beets,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  it.has  no  equal.  In  one  instance  the  use  of  $4.00  worth  NITRATE 
OF  SODA  increased  the  value  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes  $92.03  over  an  unfertilized  acre,  and  $82.37 
over  an  acre  fertilized  with  20  tons  of  barn-yard  manure  at  a  cost  of  $30.00  Experience  teaches  that 
NITRATE  OF  SOD  A  is  the^cheapestjindjnost  reliable  source  of  NITROGEN.  How  to  use  it 

S.  M.  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  P,  0.,  N.  Y. 


3?  3L»  _A_  1ST  TS.,”  sent  ZETIR/IEIE  to  any  address. 


YOUR  REWARD 

FOR  GETTING  US 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For  one  new  subscription  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  one 

of  the  books  in  this  list. 


The  Nursery  Book. 

L.  II.  Bailey.  It  tells,  plainly  and  briefly,  what 
every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know. 
Paper . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  America 

James  Morton.  An  excelle  nd  thorough 

book,  especially  adapted  the  culture 

of  Chrysanthemums  in  /  ,-ica.  Paper,  60 

The  Business  Hen. 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  eding  and  Feeding 

Poutry  for  Profit.  T)  .  ,g  and  the  dollar  are 
what  it  chiefly  eons’  tf?/.  Cloth . 75 

First  Lessons  in  ^riculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  <3,  it  is  just  what  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  witu.  .t  a  knowlledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  or  botany,  needs.  Cloth . $1 


American  Grape  Training. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photographic  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  actual  growing  vines,  and 
represents  all  the  practical  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  in  detail.  Indispensable  to  every  grape 
grower.  Flexible  cloth . 75 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book. 

L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy  and  con¬ 
cise  form,  information  required  by  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers, 
etc.  Cloth . 75 

The  New  Potato  Culture. 

Elbert  S.  Carman.  Grower  of  over  1,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  book  gives  the 
result  of  15  years’  experiment  work  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  Paper . 40 


Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes  &  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages.  Gregory.  88  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow. 

Burpee . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory . 30 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  pp . 40 


Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee . 30 

Onion  Culture,  New.  Greiner.  Paper . 50 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Growr.  Burpee . 30 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 

Rural  New-Yorker  Handy  Binder . 25 


Hyperion.  Longfellow . 30 

Outre-Mer.  Longfellow . 30 

Kavanagh.  Longfellow . 30 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  . . 30 


Twice-Told  Tales.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Nath’l  Hawthorne. 30 

The  Snow-Image.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

A  Wonder-Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 30 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Stowe . 30 
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